MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 


TENTH  DAY 

Friday,  17th  April,  1959 


Present: 

Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.  ( Chairman ) 

Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lawson,  C.B.E. 

Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E.  Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 

Examination  of  Witnesses 

Colonel  and  Alderman  Sir  Cullum  Welch 

Mr.  Rodway  Stephens 

Mr.  T.  Kingsley  Collett 

Mr.  E.  H.  Nichols 

Mr.  Desmond  Heap 

Dr.  Greenwood  Wilson 

on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  of  London 
Called  and  Examined 

2183.  Chairman:  Good  morning, 

gentlemen.  We  are  very  grateful  -to  the 
City  of  London  for  the  memorandum  of 
evidence  which  you  gave  us  in  writing 
at  an  earlier  stage,  and  for  coming  here 
today  to  supplement  it.  We  have,  of 
course,  read  all  that  you  have  written 
with  very  great  interest.  Our  usual 
procedure  at  these  hearings  is  to  invite 
representatives  of  the  corporation 
concerned  to  supplement  their  written 
material  in  any  way  that  they  like  orally  ; 
then  we  usually  ask  them  questions,  and 
if  that  meets  your  convenience,  Sir 
Cullum  Welch — I believe  you  are  leading 
the  delegation  today — may  we  follow 

that  procedure  this  morning? Sir 

Cullum  Welch:  If  you  please,  Mr. 

Chairman. 

2184.  Then  will  you  be  making  a 

statement  this  morning  on  behalf  of  the 
delegation? Yes,  Sir. 

It  is  my  privilege,  and  that  of  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Rodway  Stephens,  to  have 
been  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Common 
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Council  of  the  City  of  London  to  assist 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  Members 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local 
Government  in  Greater  London  in  so 
far  as  the  City  of  London  is  concerned. 
Mr.  Rodway  Stephens  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
since  1940,  and  was  for  seven  years  the 
Chairman  of  its  Rates  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  is  now  in  this  current  year 
the  Chairman  of  its  senior  Committee, 
the  City  Lands  Committee.  His  late 
Majesty  King  Edward  VII  referred  to 
the  person  holding  that  Office  as  the 
Chief  Commoner — a title  now  generally 
used. 

Also  with  us,  but  not  as  witnesses, 
are  Mr.  T.  Kingsley  Collett,  C.B.E., 
Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee, 
which  is  the  policy  Committee  of  the 
Corporation,  the  Town  Clerk  (Mr. 
Edward  Nichols)  and  the  Comptroller 
and  City  Solicitor  (Mr.  Desmond  Heap). 

The  Corporation  of  London  has  put 
in  two  formal  documents — firstly,  a 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 

FIRST  DAY 

Thursday,  5th  March,  1959 

Present: 

Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.  ( Chairman ) 

Mr.  Paul  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lawson,  C.B.E. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E.  Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 

Mr.  L.  Y.  Cond  ( Assistant  Secretary) 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Alderman  G.  S.  Burden 
Alderman  C.  P.  Russell 
Councillor  L.  Room 
Councillor  J.  Samuels 
Councillor  T.  E.  Smith 
Councillor  R.  B.  Stucke 
Mr.  A.  G.  Dawtry 
Mr.  W.  Hayhurst 
Mr.  J.  Clapp 
Dr.  Duncan  Dewar 

on  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee 
Called  and  Examined 


1 . Chairman : We  are  very  pleased  to 
see  you  here  this  morning.  We  are  very 
grateful  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have 
taken  in  preparing  the  memorandum  of 
evidence,  which  we  have  received  from 
the  Standing  Joint  Committee,  and  for 
coming  to  amplify  it  this  morning  and, 
perhaps,  to  answer  a few  questions  which 
we  may  have  thought  of  when  we  were 
reading  your  evidence.  Is  there  a leader 
of  this  delegation,  to  whom  I should 

address  myself? Alderman  Burden: 

We  hope  we  are  sufficiently  democratic 
that  you  can  address  the  whole  lot  of  us 
but,  so  far  as  a leader  is  necessary,  I am 
acting  in  that  capacity. 

2.  Would  you  like  to  take  this  oppor- 

tunity of  amplifying  orally,  in  any  way, 
the  written  representations  we  have  re- 
ceived from  your  body? Thank  you, 

Sir. 


I would  first  like  to  thank  you  for 
offering  us  the  whole  day  to  discuss  the 
evidence  we  have  placed  before  you  and 
for  doing  us  the  honour  of  inviting  us 
to  appear  before  you  as  first  witnesses. 
We  appreciate  this  opportunity,  particu- 
larly as  we  consider  that  our  association 
is  best  fitted  to  speak  for  truly  local 
government  in  London.  This  may  be  a 
rather  bold  claim  but  perhaps  I can 
come  back  to  that  presently.  The  Stand- 
ing Joint  Committee  was  first  set  up  to 
combat  certain  policies  and  trends  of  the 
London  County  Council,  but  in  later 
years  the  hostility  which  was  present  at 
that  time  has  given  way  to  mutual  trust 
and  respect.  In  fact,  so  much  so  that  it 
is  possible  for  the  Chairman  of  the 
Standing  Joint  Committee  to  hold  office 
in  the  London  County  Council.  Aider- 
man  Prichard  has,  however  asked  me  to 
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lead  our  representatives  today  so  that 
we  may  discuss  the  point  of  view  of  the 
boroughs  without  having  to  qualify  our 
answers  by  reason  of  divided  loyalties 
and  for  that  reason  I hope  his  absence 
will  be  understood. 

I should  perhaps  apologise  for  the 
somewhat  large  party  representing  the 
Standing  Joint  Committee.  The-  fact  is 
that  we  are  an  association  representing 
28  Boroughs  (plus  the  City  of  London) 
with  a total  population  of  over  3 mil- 
lions. In  order  to  make  our  party  as 
representative  as  possible  we  have  had 
to  consider  the  desirability  of  including 
representatives  of  both  large  and  small 
boroughs,  of  boroughs  both  north  and 
south  of  the  Thames  and  of  boroughs  of 
different  political  complexion.  We  have 
also  included  certain  officers  in  our  re- 
presentation in  case  there  are  questions 
of  fact  or  detail  to  be  answered  which 
the  members  cannot  deal  with.  I would 
like  to  add  that,  of  course,  as  the  officers 
are  honorary  advisers  on  our  Standing 
Joint  Committee  they  have  got  an  equal 
right  to  speak  on  matters  as  'the  Members 
of  the  Standing  Joint  Committee. 

I will  now  introduce  the  Standing  Joint 
Committee’s  representatives.  They  are 
as  follows : 

Alderman  C.  P.  Russell  (Westminster 
— Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee), 

Councillor  L.  Room  (Hampstead), 

Councillor  J.  Samuels  (Shoreditch), 

Councillor  T.  E.  Smith  (Greenwich), 

Councillor  R.  B.  Stucke  (Mayor  of 
Woolwich), 

Mr.  A.  G.  Dawtry  (Town  Clerk, 
Westminster  and  Honorary  Clerk  of 
the  Committee), 

Mr.  W.  Hayhurst  (City  Treasurer, 
Westminster  and  Honorary  Accoun- 
tant of  the  Committee), 

Mr.  J.  Clapp  (Borough  Engineer  and 
Surveyor,  Camberwell), 

Dr.  Duncan  Dewar  (Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  Hampstead). 

A moment  ago  I said  we  feel  we  axe 
best  fitted  to  speak:  for  truly  local  gov- 
ernment in  London.  Although  there 
may  not  ,be  complete  agreement  amongst 
all  boroughs,  or  even  amongst  those 
whose  representatives  are  here  today,  on 
all  the  questions  which  come  within  the 


Royal  Commission’s  ambit,  the  boroughs 
are  in  unanimous  agreement  about  what 
they  consider  to  be  the  vital  matter, 
namely,  the  desirability  that  the  borough 
councils  should  be  the  main  organs  of 
local  government  in  London.  We  believe 
that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  Londoners  to 
have  as  many  local  government  services 
as  possible  provided  by  their  local  coun- 
cil, controlled  iby  elected  members  in 
close  touch  with  the  electorate  and 
administered  ifroim  their  own  Town  Hall 
by  officials  who  have  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  locality. 

We  do  not  claim  that  the  London 
County  Council  is  inefficient ; it  is 
certainly  not.  Further,  our  relations 
with  the  London  County  Council  are 
very  good  and  .the  large  majority  of  our 
boroughs  are  anxious  for  the  London 
County  Council  to  remain  as  the  upper- 
tier  authority  for  the  County  of  London. 
But  what  we  do  say  is  that  the  Countv 
Council  should  only  administer  those 
services  which,  because  of  their  nature, 
have  'got  to  be  administered  over  a wide 
area.  The  administration  of  any  other 
services  by  the  County  Council  is  not 
local  government  as  we  know  it  (in  this 
country  and  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  general  body  of  citizens. 

In  our  evidence  we  have  set  out  a 
list  of  functions  at  present  administered 
by  the  London  County  Council,  which 
we  consider  would,  in  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  London,  be  better  in  the 
hands  of  the  borough  councils.  We 
would  welcome  questions  on  this  or  any 
other  part  of  our  evidence  iby  'the  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Commission.  So  far 
as  the  general  structure  of  local  govern- 
ment is  concerned,  we  think  .that  the 
present  two-tier  structure  should,  be 
retained.  In  this  connection,  we  should 
like  to  refer  to  the  written  evidence 
which  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations  has  submitted.  Among  us 
here  are  some  who  have  spent  much 
time  _ endeavouring  to  dissuade  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations 
from  applying  a general  conception  of 
local  government  to  the  London  area. 
In  their  evidence  they  recommend  that 
the  “most  satisfactory  general  pattern 
is  that  of  the  county  borough  or  all- 
purpose authority.”  At  a meeting  of  all 
the  authorities  in  the  area  covered  by 
your  enquiry,  72  of  the  74  member 
corporations  attended.  On  a motion  to 
amend  the  evidence  which  was  being 
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submitted  by  the  AjMjC.  -by  recom- 
mending the  retention  of  ithe  two-tier 
system,  36  voted  for  and  22  against. 
We  therefore  claim  that  the  majority  of 
metropolitan  and  non-county  boroughs 
in  the  area  are  agreed  on  the  retention 
oif  'the  two-tier  system  and  that  the 
Standing  Joint  Committee  more  closely 
reflects  their  views  than  does  the  Associa- 
tion of  Municipal  Corporations  in  this 
respect.  We  would  go  further  and  sug- 
gest that  the  pattern  of  local  govern- 
ment in  London  might  (well  ibe  the  basis 
for  treatment  of  other  unban  areas, 
where  the  variety  of  authorities  in  size, 
powers  and  constitution  makes  joint 
action  and  co-operation  extremely  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible. 

So  far  as  boundaries  are  concerned, 
we  see  no  reason  to  justify  the  upheaval 
which  any  extension  of  the  County 
boundary  would  cause.  Further,  we  do 
not  see  the  need  for  the  disappearance  of 
any  of  the  smaller  metropolitan 
boroughs:  in  those  few  cases  where  be- 
cause o.f  its  size  a borough  may  be 
thought  unable  to  administer  one  of  the 
additional  functions  we  recommend  for 
the  boroughs,  we  consider  that  it  would 
be  a simple  matter  for  that  function  to 
be  administered  by  a combination  of  two 
adjacent  boroughs.  In  any  case  the 
London  Equalisation  Scheme  will  share 
the  financial  burden  if  this  is  the 
difficulty. 

Though  those  are  the  only  introductory 
remarks  I wish  to  make  on  behalf  of 
the  Standing  Joint  Committee,  particu- 
larly referring  to  our  evidence,  this  would 
seem  a suitable  moment  for  me  to  com- 
ment very  briefly  on  the  evidence  of  two 
Government  departments.  We  would 
like  to  get  that  one  off  our  chest,  and 
■then,  perhaps,  we  can  come  back  to  the 
other.  It  is  hardly  a red  rag  to  tlhe 
proverbial  animal,  but  it  comes  close  to 
being  that.  We  have,  of  course,  studied 
the  evidence  of  all  the  Government  de- 
partments and  there  is  much  that  we 
would  like  to  comment  on:  however,  I 
do  not  think  that  it  would  be  right  to- 
day to  give  a detailed  commentary  on 
each  department’s  evidence  in  turn,  even 
though  we  find  many  things  we  dis- 
agree with.  There  are  two  departments, 
however,  which  have  made  proposals  so 
monstrous  that  I feel  obliged  to  comment 
on  them  in  brief  and  general  terms.  I 
refer  to  the  evidence  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  and  a part 
31851 


of  the  evidence  of  the  Ministry  of  Hous- 
ing and  Local  Government. 

The  part  of  the  evidence  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Housing  and  Local  Government 
to  which  we  take  the  strongest  exception 
deals  with  refuse  collection  and  disposal. 
The  Ministry  suggest  that  a new  central 
organisation,  not  necessarily  limited  to 
the  London  County  Council  area,  but 
including  some  or  all  of  the  outer  areas, 
should  be  established  to  take  charge  of 
the  collection  and  disposal  of  London 
refuse.  It  has  previously  been  suggested 
that  there  should  be  a central  authority 
for  the  disposal  of  refuse  from  the 
County  of  London,  but  so  far  as  I know 
this  is  the  first  time  that  it  has  been 
suggested  that  there  should  be  a central 
organisation  to  take  charge  of  the 
collection  of  refuse.  We  are  staggered 
that  the  Ministry — 'Which  we  consider  to 
be  our  Ministry — could  have  made  such 
a proposal.  The  collection  of  refuse  is 
probably  the  most  domestic  of  all  the 
local  authority  services  and  is  the  ser- 
vice above  all  others  which  brings  the 
authority  into  the  closest  contact  with 
■its  residents  and  ratepayers.  May  I say 
that  the  elected  members  know  that  so 
much  to  tlheir  cost.  It  is  essential,  not 
only  in  the  interest  of  the  residents  but 
for  public  health  reasons,  that  arrange- 
ments should  be  available  for  taking 
prompt  action  on  the  spot  and  .people 
have  been  accustomed,  for  very  many 
years  past,  to  apply  to  ithe  local  Town 
Hall  when  in  difficulty.  In  our  view 
the  collection  of  refuse  is  essentially  a 
service  which  must  be  dealt  with  locally 
and  not  by  a remote  board. 

With  regard  to  the  disposal  of  refuse, 
the  suggestion  that  this  should  be  con- 
trolled by  a central  authority  was  first 
made  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Dawes  in  1929. 
Neither  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils  nor  the  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee itself  have  ever  subscribed  to  the 
view  that  this  would  be  necessarily 
economic  or  efficient.  The  refuse  will 
still  have  to  be  taken  to  places  as  distant 
as  those  mentioned  in  the  Ministry’s 
memorandum  whether  there  is  one  dis- 
posal authority  or  29  and  no  facts  have 
been  adduced  by  the  Ministry  to  show 
that  a new  central  authority  would  lead 
to  the  refuse  collection  and  disposal 
service  being  more  efficiently  or 
economically  run  than  it  is  at  present. 
We  take  the  view  that  the  reverse  would 
be  the  case.  At  the  present  time  the 
A 2 
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local  authorities’  skilled  engineers  and 
cleansing  officers  and  their  staffs  with 
many  years  of  experience  behind  them, 
are  running  the  service  efficiently  and 
well.  The  creation  of  a new  central 
authority  would  not  only  necessitate  the 
appointment  of  many  new  officials  but 
probably  also  ithe  setting  up  of  many 
divisional  and  local  offices  throughout 
the  area.  Moreover,  it  would  in  fact 
lead  to  a separate  administration  being 
created  to  deal  with  a service  which  is 
at  present  being  administered  by  local 
authorities  as  part  of  their  normal  func- 
tions. So  much  for  that  point,  and  I 
am  sorry  if  I feel  so  much  heat,  but  it 
is  better  to  express  it. 

The  Ministry  of  Transport  evidence 
may  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence  as  a 
root  and  branch  attack  on  local  demo- 
cratic government  as  we  now  know  it. 
The  Ministry  express  the  view  that 
autonomous  single-tier  highway  authori- 
ties (with  not  less  than  200,000  people 
in  their  area),  should  be  set  up  in 
Greater  London.  They  also  show,  in  a 
specimen  exercise,  how  the  existing  local 
authorities  within  the  area  of  the  Royal 
Commission  might  be  grouped  to  pro- 
duce  22  highway  authorities  (excluding 
the  City  of  London).  The  populations 
of  the  respective  authorities  range,  how- 
ever, from  268,000  .to  538,000,  with  an 
average  of  400,000,  as  compared  with 
the  200,000  minimum  suggested  by  the 
Ministry. 

We  suggest  that  if  these  proposals 
were  accepted  by  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion it  would  mean  the  negation  of 
democratic  local  government  in  London. 
We  submit  that  the  administration  of 
roads  cannot  be  divorced  from  other 
local  government  functions  such  as 
sewers  and  drains,  scavenging,  street 
lighting,  street  trading,  redevelopment 
and  housing  (whereby  arrangement  of 
the  streets  may  be  a vital  factor)  and 
we  hope  most  earnestly  that  the  Com- 
mission will  not  consider  the  setting  up 
of  further  “ ad  hoc  ” authorities 
divorced  from  all  other  local  govern- 
ment functions.  The  Ministry,  no  doubt, 
think  they  have  produced  a tidy  plan, 
but  if  all  local  government  functions 
were  dealt  with  in  this  way  no  doubt 
every  function  would  have  a different 
area  with  a different  body  administering 
it,  and  the  result  would  be  a return  to 
the  chaotic  conditions  which  led  to  the 


setting  up  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  100  years  ago. 

The  Ministry  of  Transport’s  love  of 
ad  hoc  authorities  is  not  confined  to 
highways.  They  make  the  even  more 
astonishing  suggestion  that  an  enormous 
new  ad  hoc  authority  “with  a fully 
qualified  staff  ” should  be  set  up  to  deal 
with  London’s  traffic.  Could  there  be 
a worse  way  of  dealing  with  London’s 
traffic  problems  than  the  creation  of  a 
new  bureaucracy?  This  new  body 
would  according  to  the  Ministry,  be 
responsible  for  the  most  detailed  local 
matters  even  down  to  the  siting  of  lamp 
posts.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  how 
interminable  would  be  the  delays  before 
anything  could  be  done. 

What  we  consider  is  needed  most  to 
assist  London’s  traffic,  as  The  Times 
leader  stated  when  assailing  this  fantastic 
new  proposal,  is  ito  prevent  the  streets 
of  London  becoming  “ a vast  open 
garage”.  If  the  Ministry  of  Transpoit 
would  deal  expeditiously  with  the  park- 
ing meter  schemes  being  submitted  by 
the  boroughs — they  have  had  a small 
scheme  from  Marylebone  on  their  desks 
since  August,  1957,  and  still  have  not 
made  an  Order — and  make  financial 
assistance  available  to  the  boroughs  to 
construct  car  parks  then  they  would  find 
the  improvement  in  London’s  traffic  con- 
ditions much  greater  than  the  setting  up 
of  yet  another  authority  could  ever 
achieve. 

Perhaps,  in  the  course  of  question 
and  discussion,  one  may  be  able  to  come 
back  to  a point  which  I feel  particularly 
strongly  about,  personally,  and  that  is 
the  matter  of  how  far  we  are  seeking 
efficiency  in  our  local  government  in 
this  country,  and  how  far  we  are  seeking 
really  local  government  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  institutions. 

3.  The  two  being  not  necessarily  incon- 
sistent?  Not  necessarily,  Sir,  but  they 

appear  to  be  to  certain  bodies. 

4.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  if  at 
any  stage  in  these  proceedings  there  is 
any  point  you  want  to  mention  further, 
which  does  not  arise  out  of  any  questions 
we  put  to  you,  please  feel  at  liberty  to 
mention  it  at  any  time  convenient  to 
yourself  or  your  colleagues.  We  are 
trying  to  save  as  much  time  as  we  can, 
and  various  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion have  got  questions  which  they  will 
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be  raising  with  you  on  various  heads 
of  your  evidence. 

I want  to  start,  if  I may,  by  putting 
three  quite  general  points.  The  first 
point  is  that  it  would  be  a help  to  the 
Commission  if  we  could  be  quite  clear 
in  our  minds  as  to  what  I might  call  the 
status  of  the  evidence  from  your  Stand- 
ing Joint  Committee.  Perhaps  I should 
explain  what  I mean  by  that  phrase. 
Your  constitution,  I think,  is  referred  to 
in  paragraph  1,  and  amongst  other  things 
it  contains  item  (iv),  in  that  one  of  your 
objects  is  “To  express  the  views  of  the 
constituent  Councils  as  a whole  to  appro- 
priate bodies  or  persons  whenever 
deemed  advisable”.  I take  it  that  a 
Royal  Commission  is  an  appropriate 
body  or  person  within  the  meaning  of 
the  object.  In  addition  to  the  evidence 
we  have  had  from  your  body,  we  have, 
of  course,  received  a great  deal  of 
material  from  not  every  metropolitan 
borough,  but  almost  every  metropolitan 
borough  and,  of  course,  many  other  local 
authorities  in  our  area  outside  the  county 
of  London.  No  doubt  you  have  seen 
the  evidence  submitted  by  the  various 
metropolitan  boroughs.  Some  of  them 
would,  I think,  agree  with  a great  deal 
of  what  is  said  in  your  evidence,  some 
would  not  agree,  and  others,  I think,  would 
vary,  shall  I say,  in  the  emphasis  they 
place  on  their  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment. I am  not  asking  this  question 
for  any  reason  at  all,  except  to  be  clear 
in  our  minds  what  the  status  of  your 
evidence  is.  Whose  opinion  does  it 
represent?  Does  it  represent  the 
governing  body  of  your  Standing  Joint 
Committee,  or  does  it  represent  the  views 

of  individual  constituent  members? 

I think  it  is  fairly  easy  to  answer  that 
question,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  answer 
it  very  briefly.  When  the  news  of  the 
setting-up  of  this  Royal  Commission  was 
first  announced,  we  decided  as  a 
Standing  Joint  Committee  that  we  should 
ask  the  constituent  bodies  certain  broad 
questions  on  broad  principles.  The 
questions  we  asked  them  were — there 
were  only  four — does  your  council  con- 
sider that  the  existing  boundary  of  the 
administrative  county  of  London  should 
be  retained — we  offered  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  yes  or  no,  or  making 
any  other  observations — and,  if  not, 
what  alterations  should  be  made?  Does 
your  council  consider  the  present  distri- 
bution of  functions,  as  between  the 
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London  County  Council  and  the  Metro- 
politan Borough  Council,  should  be 
retained  and,  if  not,  what  functions  of 
the  L.C.C.  should  be  transferred  or 
delegated,  and  what  functions  should  be 
transferred  the  other  way?  We  thought 
that  would  secure  a fairly  broad  view  on 
what  they  felt.  We  then  had  reports 
■from  all  'the  constituent  councils,  which 
were  collated  in  a rather  lengthy  docu- 
ment, and  on  the  basis  of  that,  as  the 
Standing  Joint  Committee,  we  then 
compiled  the  memorandum  which  we 
have  put  before  you,  and  this  does 
represent  the  sum  total  of  views. 

If  I might  take  one  particular  case, 
on  the  question  of  the  administration  of 
education  in  (the  L.C.C.  area,  there  were 
two  councils  who  expressed  their  desire 
of  taking  part  to  some  extent  in  educa- 
tion; I think  one  suggested  primary 
education,  and  one  suggested  something 
not  quite  the  same.  But  as  a body,  the 
greater  majority  were,  I think,  agreed 
to  leave  education  as  it  stands.  On  the 
question  of  the  variation  in  boundaries, 
some  councils,  but  not  many — some  of 
Alderman  Russell’s  friends— -felt  (there 
mighlt  be  some  variation  in  the 
boundaries,  but  there,  again,  there  were 
quite  a large  number  of  Alderman 
Russell’s  friends  who  felt  with  the  rest 
of  us  that  there  should  not  be  variation 
in  the  boundaries.  So  far  as  there  is 
any  majority  or  minority  view  in  this 
memorandum,  I can  assure  you  that 
there  are  only  a small  number  of 
exceptions  to  the  views  which  are 
expressed,  if  any  at  all.  So,  generally 
speaking,  this  is  the  view  of  the  Standing 
Joint  Committee  collected  from  its  mem- 
bers, discussed  in  its  special  sub- 
committee which  deals  with  major  policy 
matters  of  this  sort,  and  then  submitted 
to  you,  after  being  approved  by  all  the 
members. 

5.  Of  course,  we  shall  have  to  judge 
for  ourselves  as  to  how  far  any  individual 
council  may  go  along  with  this,  or  differ 
from  it,  when  we  see  individual  councils. 

1 would  not  be  dismayed  by  that. 

I would  be  more  dismayed,  if  I were  in 
your  position,  if  everybody  said  exactly 
the  same  thing. 

6.  The  second  general  point  is  that  the 
burden  of  your  evidence,  with  regard  to 
many  of  the  main  functions  of  local 
government,  is  (that  there  should  be  a 
transfer  from  the  top  tier  to  the  lower 
tier  authority,  and  'in  each  case  you  have 
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used  the  word  transfer.  We  would  like 
to  know,  when  you  speak  of  a transfer, 
whether  it  is  the  view  of  your  Standing 
Joint  Committee  that  that  transfer  should 
be,  to  use  the  current  jargon,  by  way  of 
delegation,  or  by  way  of  conferment; 
that  is  to  say,  whether  the  statutory  duty 
should  remain  with  the  top  tier  authority, 
wife  certain  administrative  functions 
delegated  to  the  lower  tier  authority — 
which  is  delegation — or  whether  the 
lower  tier  authority  should,  themselves, 
become  die  statutory  authority  with  the 
statutory  duties  attached  to  that 
authority,  which  is  what  I understand  is 

meant  by  the  term  conferment. 1 

think,  Sir,  that  is  a fairly  easy  question 
to  answer.  We  feel,  from  our  experi- 
ence of  delegated  powers,  that  they  are 
very  much  more  trouble  than  they  are 
worth,  and  if  an  authority  is  going  to 
have  any  self-respect  it  should  be 
responsible  for  the  powers  of  administer- 
ing. Therefore,  I would  look  at  the 
word  transfer  in  the  sense  of  conferment. 

7.  Have  you  had  experience  of  dele- 
gation, not  in  the  county  of  London  but 

elsewhere? iWe  have  experience  of 

delegation  to  a certain  extent,  when  it 
comes  to  serving  on  such  bodies  as  the 
divisional  health  committees.  I,  myself, 
have  seen  something  of  the  delegation 
of  educational  services  outside  the 
county  of  London. — Alderman  Russell'. 
We  would  also  like  to  have  full  powers 
in  the  control  of  advertisements,  which 
has  only  been  delegated  to  the  local 
authorities.  In  reference  to  what  Mr. 
Burden  has  said,  you  can  take  it  that  it 
is  a unanimous  opinion  amongst  the 
boroughs  that  it  should  be  by  actual 
statutory  powers  conferred  on  the 
boroughs. 

8.  I do  not  want  to  go  into  this  in 
any  detail,  at  this  stage.  We  would  be 
right  in  reading  the  word  transfer  as 

meaning  conferment? Absolutely, 

yes.  We  would  go  one  step  further  than 
is  set  out  in  the  memorandum,  where  it 
is  suggested  that  this  is  done  by  nego- 
tiation with  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil. We  would  much  rather  you  made 
a specific  recommendation  for  legislation 
to  give  the  powers  to  the  boroughs. 

9.  That  is  the  third  point  I was  going 
to  put  to  you.  I rather  read  your  evi- 
dence in  the  contrary  sense,  in  suggesting 
that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  the  Royal 
Commission  to  make  any  recommenda- 
tion because  ail  this  can  be  done  by 
negotiation  with  the  London  County 


Council. 1 must  pass  thBt  one  to 

Mr.  Burden. 

10.  It  is  on  that  very  word  negotia- 
tion, that  I was  going  to  ask  our  third 
general  question.  Of  course,  we  know 
that  there  are  certain  proposals  under 
discussion  for  some  measure  of  devolu- 
tion from  the  London  County  Council 
to  the  metropolitan  boroughs.  As  1 
understand  it,  what  would  he  proposed 
is  much  more  in  the  nature  of  delegation 
than  in  the  nature  of  conferment,  hut 
I was  going  to  ask  for  the  view  of  your 
Standing  Joint  Committee  as  to  the 
probability  of  success  and.  if  success, 
over  what  period  of  time,  if  the  whole 
of  this  matter  is  to  be  dealt  with  hy 
negotiation  between  the  L.C.C.  and  the 
metropolitan  borough  councils. 
Alderman  Durden : I think,  firstly.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  we  gave  con- 
siderable thought  to  coming  before  you 
today,  and  if  we  had  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  every  member  who  came  here 
was  going  to  give  exactly  the  same 
answer,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  us  all  to  have  come.  We  felt  it  would 
be  much  more  desirable  that  wc  should 
come  and,  as  Alderman  Russell  has  done, 
to  express  certain  differences  of  view 
which  we  hold.  Two-thirds  of  us  are 
of  the  opinion  that  these  matters  can  be 
dealt  with  by  negotiation. 

11.  Did  you  say  could,  or  should  be? 

Could  be,  and  we  are  quite  happy 

to  leave  it  at  the  negotiation  stage.  Our 
friends  on  the  London  County  Council 
did  offer  in  1955  to  transfer  maternity 
and  child  welfare  to  the  boroughs.  The 
Ministry  of  Health,  as  you  have  no 
doubt  discovered,  are  nivt  in  favour  of 
this  and,  by  one  process  and  another, 
this  matter  has  been  held  up,  ami  it  was 
finally  agreed  .that  there  should  he  no 
decision  until  your  Commission  had 
reported.  Bui  we  do  not  think  that  the 
blame  lies  at  the  doors  at  the  County 
Council  or  the  Standing  Joint  Commit- 
tee, because  we  have  not  succeeded  in 
these  negotiations,  as  there  has  been  a 
third  party  causing  trouble  in  die  wings. 
Bo  that  as  it  may,  Aldorman  Russoli  has 
some  scepticism  about  the  possibility  of 
negotiation,  although  I fcei  wc  can 
achieve  what  we  want  by  negotiation. 

Chairman : I think  that  is  a very  fair 
answer,  if  J may  say  so,  and  i am  much 
obliged  for  it.  Those  arc  the  three 
general  points  1 wanted  to  put,  and  now 
the  various  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion are  going  to  ask  questions  about 
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different  matters.  With  one  exception, 
we  arc  going  to  take  them  in  the  order 
they  arc  set  out  on  page  12  at  your 
evidence,  T.he  exception  is  that  we  are 
going  to  take  environmental  health  after 
some  of  the  others,  and  we  are  going  to 
start  with  housing,  paragraph  31.  Sir 
John  Wrigley,  as  you  may  expect,  has 
got  same  questions  to  put  to  you  on 
housing. 

12.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  My  first  ques- 

tion is  one  of  elucidation.  Do  I take  it 
that  this  short  sentence  moans  than  in 
future  your  view  would  be  that  the 
metropolitan  borough  councils  should  lie 
tihe  sole  housing  authority  for  building 
in  the  county  of  London? Yes, 

13.  As  a corollary  to  that,  would  you 
say  that  you  should  be  the  sole  autho- 
rity, also,  for  such  punposea  as  making 
loans  to  people  for  building  or  buying 

houses,  and  for  improvements? 

Councillor  Samuels:  Yes,  certainly. 

Quite  frankly,  I feel  that,  instead  of 
being  permissive  as  it  has  been,  it  ought 
to  lie  obligatory  and  we  should  be  the 
sole  authority. 

14,  Your  proposal  is  that  you  should 
take  over  all  functions  under  the 
Housing  Act,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 

boroughs  in  the  county  of  I-ondon? 

Yes. 

1 5,  Have  you  considered  the  problem 
of  the  differences  in  tihe  various 
boroughs  as  to  the  availability  of  sites, 

and  so  on? Yes.  One  of  the  major 

problems  with  which  we  are  confronted 
at  the  moment  is  the  non-availahility  of 
housing  sites,  and  we  think  it  is  rapidly 
coming  to  the  point  where  little,  itf  any, 
housing  can  be  built  in  the  county  of 
London. 

16,  You  -mean  that  now  housing  is  a 
matter  of  re-development,  not  of  taking 
kind?  Yes,  it  is  either  by  pulling 
down  a house  or  slum  clearance. 

17.  Util,  in  the  course  of  redevelop- 
ment, it  may  ho  that  some  boroughs  will 
find  it  easier  to  provide  sites  .than  others, 
in  relation  to  the  extent  of  their  needs. 
Have  you  thought  about  how  that  would 
lit  in?  -Yes,  indeed  we  have.  I do  not 
think  most  boroughs  cun  solve  their  own 
problems  in  tennis  of  their  existing 
housing  lists,  such  as  .they  are,  and  if  we 
are  going  to  Implement  the  County  of 
London  Plan  in  respect  of  densities  most 
boroughs  -not  all -cannot  get  down  to 
it  without  some  out-county  help  in 
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expanding  towns.  But  such  housing  as 
remains  to  be  done,  such  as  by  re- 
development and  slum  clearance  work, 
can  be  done  quite  properly  by  the  exist- 
ing borough  councils. 

18.  And  you  feel  the  right  solution  is 
to  leave  eauh  .borough  council  to  do  the 

best  it  can  with  its  borough? Yes. 

Their  record,  I think,  will  justify  the 
view  I am  putting  forward. 

19.  Have  you  considered  the  question 
of  other  operations  which,  while  not 
being  operations  under  the  Housing  Act, 
wilt  cull  for  further  housing,  such  as  ti 
major  redevelopment  scheme;,  the  build- 
ing of  a new  school  and  so  on?  In' cases 
like  that,  where  land  is  to  be  redeveloped, 
it  will  involve  the  pulling  down  of  houses 
and  the  use  of  the  site  for  some  purpose 
other  than  housing,  which  would  still 

leave  a need  for  new  housing. -Yes, 

and,  indeed,  it  is  going  on  all  the  time. 
The  London  County  Council  housing 
people  have  come  along  and  declared 
that  they  have  put  their  symbols  on 
tile  sites  and  have  to  clear  it  and  it 
docs  involve  a measure  of  rehousing.  In 
our  judgment  that  can  be  accomplished 
quite  easily,  because  if  the  county  were 
to  devote  the  whole  of  their  energies  to 
out-county  work,  including  expanded 
towns,  I am  quite  sure  some  suitable 
arrangement  could  be  arrived  at,  because 
many  of  the  boroughs  have  some  people 
who  want  to  go  out-county.  I am  sure 
that  some  sensible  arrangement  could 
be  arrived  at,  quid  pro  quo.  In  respect 
of  redevelopment,  generally,  speaking 
from  experience  I do  not  see  where  wo 
would  encounter  any  difficulty  which  we 
could  not  overcom c.— Alderman  Burden : 

I have  thought  a lot,  too,  about  this 
problem  of  what  might  happen  in  one 
borough  where  there  is  not  the  capacity. 
May  T tuke  two  extremes,  Holborn  and 
Wandsworth?  If  T-tolborn  has  got  a 
pressing  problem,  and  through  the  age 
of  the  buildings  in  the  area  they  are 
unable  to  .tackle  a redevelopment  scheme, 
they  have  not  got  the  elbow  room  to 
manoeuvre  which  Wandsworth  has.  But 
T would  have  envisaged  that,  as  a Stand- 
ing Joint  Committee,  we  could  take  care 
of  that  sort  of  problem.  If  any  particular 
borough  tut  present  has  problems  which 
it  cannot  solve  by  itself,  it  consults  the 
Standing  Joint  Committee,  and  we  all 
try  and  see  haw  the  problems  can  be 
tackled.  Although  this  is  a matter  which 
Wc  have  not  specifically  discussed,  it 
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might  well  be  that  we  would  have  to 
have  some  sort  of  pooling  arrangement 
between  boroughs.  We  consider  that 
management  can  best  be  dealt  with  at 
the  borough  council  level.  We  consider 
that  n the  people  who  are  in  council 
housing  are  faced  with  this  problem  of 
having  different  offices  to  go  to.  Over 
and  jOiver  again,  someone  comes  to  the 
Town  Hall  and  has  to  be  referred  else- 
where, because  he  is  living  in  county 
council  dwellings.  We  feel  that  manage- 
ment of  housing,  particularly  now  that 
major  building  is  pretty  well  coming  to 
a standstill  in  London,  should  be  the 
function  of  the  borough  councils. 

20.  Does  your  evidence  carry  with  it 
the  implication  that,  in  addition  to 
becoming  the  sole  housing  authority  in 
the  county  of  London,  the  boroughs  will 
also  take  over  the  existing  L.C.C.  estates 

in  the  county  of  London? Councillor 

Samuels:  Yes.  You  have  in  London 
now  two  local  authorities  providing  the 
same  sort  of  service,  with  all  the  duplica- 
tion and  frustrations  that  go  with  it.  We 
feel,  without  decrying  the  efforts  of  the 
London  County  Council  in  any  way 
whatsoever,  that  we  are  more  closely  in 
touch  with  the  problem,  and  the  informa- 
tion which  we  get  back  from  our  people 
at  local  level  would  enable  us  to  make 
more  efficient  use  and  rationalise  accom- 
modation to  better  advantage  than  under 
the  present  set-up.  You  have  the  duplica- 
tion of  rent  collectors  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  street,  you  have  the  L.C.C.  collect- 
ing rates  with  the  rent,  and  it  certainly 
does  not  agree  with  economic  administra- 
tion, as  we  see  it.  Apart  from  efficiency, 
we  feel  it  is  a purely  local  government 
matter,  which  we  could  best  handle. 

21.  You  prefer  the  idea  of  uniformity 
within  each  borough,  at  the  expense  of 

variation  as  between  boroughs? 1 am 

a bit  suspicious  of  the  word  uniformity. 
If  you  are  going  to  say  that  all  flats 
should  be  alike,  I say  no. 

22.  I mean  uniformity  of  manage- 
ment?  'Indeed,  yes. — Alderman  Bur- 

den: I was  much  impressed  with  the 
housing  administration  in  Vienna,  where 
I helieve  that  the  State  builds  and  hands 
over  to  the  City  to  manage.  I do  not  see 
why  the  same  sort  of  principle  should 
not  be  easily  arranged,  with  the  sort  of 
adjustments  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  the  L.C.C.  having  constructed  estates 
in  London  could  hand  them  over  to  the 


boroughs  to  administer  them. — Council- 
lor Samuels : There  are  plenty  of  prece- 
dents. When  the  electricity  authority 
was  set  up,  we  handed  over  our  power 
stations.  There  should  be  no  insuper- 
able difficulty,  and  we  think  it  would 
have  innumerable  advantages. 

23.  There  is  only  one  other  point 
which  is  relevant  to  what  you  are  saying 
on  the  question  of  housing  and  welfare. 
There  is  a problem  of  overlapping  or  a 
borderline  in  housing,  in  so  far  as  you 
provide  housing  for  old  people  and  wel- 
fare for  those  old  people  who  cannot 
live  in  their  own  homes.  Would  you 
like  to  say  .something  about  that,  be- 
cause you  are  asking  for  the  transfer  of 

the  welfare Jiunctions? Since  they  are 

combined  together  in  your  question,  < I 
have  very  strong  views  about  that,  in 
the  sense  that  many  of  us  have  learned 
that  old  people,  by  and  large,  do  not 
want  to  be  put  in  separate  places  away 
from  their  roots  and  earlier  associations. 
Many  of  us  have  provided  in  blocks  of 
flats  ground  floor  accommodation  with 
one  bedroom  units,  so  that  the  old  people 
can  keep  in  contact  with  their  families, 
and  so  on.  One  of  the  difficulties  is 
that  the  borough  councils  have  not  got 
the  power  to  provide  .the  other  services 
that  should  and  must  go  with  it,  if  we 
are  to  make  a success  of  it.  One  of  the 
other  things  we  find  with  old  people  is 
that  we  get  a lot  of  information  about 
old  people  coming  back  to  us  via  rent 
collectors  and  welfare  people,  and  we 
can  see  to  them  very  much  better,  if  we 
have  got  the  powers,  than  if  the  remote 
London  County  Council  has  the  job.  I 
think  many  of  us  feel  that  .the  right  sort 
of  set-up  for  old  people  is  on  the  lines  I 
have  indicated.  They  should  not  be  put 
on  their  own  where  they  just  see  a succes- 
sion of  funerals,  or  put  out  at  an  old 
age  where  they  cannot  possibly  make 
new  associations  and  get  new  connec- 
tions. We  feel  this  could  be  a most 
valuable  .power,  which  could  be  dis- 
charged with  credit  to  the  old  people 
and  the  public  generally. 

24.  Have  you  felt  some  defect  in  your 
capacity  for  dealing  with  old  people, 
because  of  the  split  between  housing 

and  welfare? Yes,  Sir  John.  We  have 

had  it  in  respeot  of  our  old  people’s 
clubs,  where  we  follow  people  up  and 
put  them  in  the  welfare  clubs.  We  have 
adopted  all  sorts  of  devious  devices  to 
get  round  the  regulations,  and  there  is 
a great  defect  there.  There  has  got  to 
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be  a close  link-up — particularly,  bearing 
in  mind  the  increasing  age  of  the  popu- 
lation—between  your  welfare  work,  in 
respect  of  the  old  people,  and  your  old 
people’s  clubs,  which  is  a kind  of  welfare 
work.  I think  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  for  the  future,  that  the 
local  authority,  who  is  close  to  the  prob- 
lem, and  who  gets  to  know  the  problems 
of  the  old  people,  should  deal  with  them. 
We  ought  to  have  those  powers,  because 
we  could  discharge  them  so  much  better 
as  we  are  closer  and  more  local  to  the 
problem. 

25.  Miss  Johnston : On  the  personal 
health  services,  I think  that  two  argu- 
ments put  forward  in  favour  of  the  sys- 
tem are  that  you  get  a uniform  standard 
of  service  provided,  through  having  it 
done  by  the  larger  authority  and, 
secondly,  that  you  get  all  the  services 
provided  for  a family  coming  from  the 
one  source.  If  the  proposals  which  you 
make  were  adopted,  there  would  be  a 
problem,  would  there  not,  in  regard  to 
the  school  health  service?  Presumably, 
it  would  stay  with  education  and,  there- 
fore, the  one  set  of  doctors,  nurses  and 
so  forth  would  not  be  dealing  with  the 

family  at  all  stages. Alderman 

Burden : I would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Room 
to  deal  with  the  point  in  some  detail,  but 
I would  like  to  say  in  general  that  we 
have  discussed  this  sort  of  thing  at  great 
length.  We  do  sometimes  feel  that  too 
much  is  made  of  the  difficulties  of  two 
bodies  doing  things  for  the  same  people. 
There  are  many  examples  which  one 
could  quote,  where  different  bodies  are 
sharing  services. — Councillor  Room: 
That  is  precisely  what  I would  say.  In 
the  county  boroughs,  which  _ I under- 
stand are  education  authorities,  one 
frequently  finds  the  education  office  in 
one  building  and  the  _ school  medical 
service  in  another  building,  but  they  are 
both  run  by  the  same  medical  officer  of 
health.  On  the  other  hand,  I think  there 
is  a distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the 
personal  health  service,  as  such,  and  the 
school  medical  service,  because  when  a 
child  goes  to  school  it  enters  on  a totally 
different  kind  of  life.  One  of  the  objects 
of  the  maternity  and  child  welfare 
service  is  to  enable  the  mother  to  bring 
her  child  into  the  world  and  bring  it 
uip  a healthy  and  happy  child,  with  due 
regard  to  her  own  health  and  happiness 
in.  the  process.  But  when  the  child  goes 
to  school  the  object  of  the  school 
medical  service,  as  I see  it,  is  to  enable 
31851 


the  child  to  develop  its  own  life  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  to  take  the  best 
advantage  of  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties offered  to  it.  My  own  view,  there- 
fore, would  be  -that  a distinction  can  be 
drawn  between  the  personal  health 
services  and  the  school  medical  services. 
Clearly,  there  has  still  got  to  be  co- 
ordination, and  I think  that  can  be 
achieved  fairly  simply  with  the  transfer 
of  records  and  collaboration  between  the 
respective  medical  officers,  and  that  co- 
ordination should  take  place  on  a lower 
level.  I think  that  point  is  brought  out 
in  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  boroughs, 
that  while  the  top  officials  of  the  respec- 
tive authorities  meet  fairly  often,  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  co-ordination 
at  lower  levels  is  lacking  and  could  be 
greatly  improved.  That  can  only  be 
done  properly  in  my  view,  if  the  func- 
tions are  transferred  to  the  boroughs. — 
Alderman  Burden : Could  I just  add  a 
little  bit  to  that,  to  show  that  there  are 
certain  differences  in  the  way  we  look  at 
this?  Broadly  speaking,  I am  in  agree- 
ment with  what  Mr.  Room  has  said,  but 
I spent  yesterday  in  Bristol  and  I saw  an 
example  of  ithis  sort  of  thing,  where 
school  health  is  dealt  with  by  the 
medical  officer  of  health  in  the  education 
officer’s  schools,  but  it  is  not  the  educa- 
tion officer’s  responsibility  to  provide  a 
school  health  service.  I just  do  not  see 
that  there  are  insuperable  difficulties 
either  way.  If  there  were  an  insistence 
on  the  .part  of  the  county  council  that 
they  should  operate  the  school  health 
service,  because  they  operate  the  schools, 
I would  not  feel  desperately  upset 
about  it.  On  the  other  hand,  I should 
have  thought  it  was  quite  easy  for 
the  medical  officer  to  organise  a school 
health  service  to  operate  in  the  schools, 
and  there  should  be  liaison  with- 
out any  great  difficulty. — Dr.  Dewar'.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  in  London  the  medical 
officer  who  carries  out  school  medical 
inspections  is  not  usually  the  same 
medical  officer  who  deals  wiith  the 
M.  & C.W.  services.  In  London,  too— 
as  distinct  from  the  other  parts  of 
Greater  London — the  follow-up  of 
school  children  who  require  medical 
attention  is  not  done  by  either  health 
visitors  or  school  nurses,  but  is  done  by 
members  of  the  voluntary  services,  who 
have  done  the  work  over  the  last  50 
years.  So  at  the  present  time,  .there  is 
not  the  same  person  dealing  with  the 
pre-school  child  and  the  school  child  in 
A 5 
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the  county — iby  and  large  they  are 
separate. 

26.  If  a health  visitor  were  necessary 
to  a family,  it  would  be  one  in  general 

seryice? Yes.  I should  say  that  the 

county  have  been  endeavouring  to  have 
school  nurses  and  health  nurses  inte- 
grated, but  there  are  comparatively  few 
instances. 

27.  Some  of  the  iboroughs  made  a 

reservation  about  mental  health.  They 
thought  that  should  remain  with  the 
L.C.C.,  but  your  view  is  that  the  whole 
thing  should  go  over  to  the  metro- 
politan boroughs?  Councillor 

Room : On  mental  health,  I think  we 
should  have  some  reservations,  because 
mental  troubles,  fortunately,  do  not 
occur  like  epidemics  of  influenza  or 
diphtheria.  There  is  a case  for  men- 
tal health  remaining  with  the  top  tier 
authority,  but  there  is  a Bill  now  before 
Parliament  .and  there  might  well  ibe 
additional  duties  required  of  the  local 
authority,  whioh  would  make  it  much 
more  desirable  to  transfer  the  whole  of 
mental  health  to  the  more  local  level. 
But  until  we  know  exactly  what  the  Act 
contains,  I think  we  would  reserve  an 
opinion  about  that. — Alderman  Burden : 
I think  we  are  probably  agreed  that 
there  is  not  so  strong  a case  on  mental 
health  as  there  is  on  general  health. 
But  I would  also  agree  with  Mr.  Room 
that  one  really  wants  to  see  what  the 
extent  of  community  care  is  going  to 
be.  It  may  well  be  that  we  would  want 
to  think  again. 

28.  On  the  welfare  services,  there  are 
in  certain  boroughs  very  .large  L.C.C. 
institutions  housing,  il  think,  up  to  1,000 
or  more  people.  Do  you  feel  that  the 
boroughs  concerned  would  be  happy,  if 
all  the  welfare  services  were  taken  over, 
to  take  over  those  institutions,  which 
would  not  only  serve  their  own 
boroughs  but  would  have  a catchment 

area? Councillor  Room  : Certainly, 

we  want  to  take  over  the  welfare 
services,  because  we  believe  they  are  in- 
timately personal  things  which  ought  to 
be  dealt  with  by  people  who  live  round 
the  corner,  and  not  ,in  some  remote  place. 
As  to  these  -big  institutions,  ,1  do  not 
know  if  I can  speak  for  the  whole  of 
this  delegation,  'but  my  personal  view 
would  be  that  the  sooner  we  scrap  them 
the  better.  Therefore,  the  .question  of 
pooling  or  coming  to  an  arrangement 
with  other  boroughs  need  not  arise 


after  the  first  few  years  of  develop- 
ment, during  which  time  we  would  do 
our  best  to  get  rid  of  these  monstrosities 
and  provide  smaller  houses  and  flats 
where  we  -believe  the  problem  could  be 
dealt  with  very  much  .more  satisfactorily, 
-both  in  the  interests  of  the  people,  them- 
selves, and  of  the  citizens  at  large. — 
Councillor  Samuels:  One  of  my  jobs  is 
Chairman  of  a group  of  hospitals.  Many 
people  in  the  hospitals  aie  elderly 
people,  whom  we  find  it  difficult  to  get 
into  these  places  provided  -by  the  county, 
-but  I am  sure  they  would  be  -more  easily 
persuaded  if  they  were  going  into 
smaller  places,  rather  than  institutions. 
iWe  have  been  -making  a survey  in  ou.r 
region  about  this,  which  -I  myself  -took 
part  in,  and  many  people  are  coming 
-back  year  after  year  with  things  like 
bronchitis.  'Tf  we  had  these  small,  per- 
sonal places  controlled  by  the  small  local 
authority,  -I  a.m  quite  sure  -it  would  effect 
a substantial  saving  in  the  National 
Health  Service. — Alderman  Burden:  On 
the  financial  aspects  of  this  problem,  I 
would  li-ke  to  draw  your  attention  to 
our  point  in  -paragraph  35,  which  of 
.course  crops  -up  on  so  many  of  the  other 
points  which  <we  are  discussing.  We  do 
feel  very  strongly  'that  the  pooling  of 
expenditure  on  the  London  Equalisation 
Scheme  is  the  answer  to  so  many  of  the 
•problems  which  arise  as  to  whether 
such-and-such  a matter  is  too  big  for  a 
-borough  council. 

29.  ;I  think  that  one  would  wish  to 
see  the  large  institutions  go,  but  you 
do  feel  that  the  boroughs  would  be  in  a 
-position  to  build  houses  for  the  9,000 

who  I think  are  in  them? Yes,  and 

to  manage  the  transitional  -period.— 
Councillor  Room:  In  practice,  I think 
most  of  us  have  old  people’s  clubs, 
homes,  workshops  and  all  kinds  of  thi-ngs 
for  the  old  people  in  our  boroughs,  but 
very  largely — certainly  in  my  own 
borough — they  are  the  result  of  the 
initiative  of  voluntary  societies,  which 
the  borough  council  encourages  within 
the  limits  of  its  present  powers.  Because 
we  are  providing  a lot  of  the  money, 
we  -are  represented  on  the  committees 
which  run  these  things,  so  that  in  prac- 
tice we  have  the  experience ; we  know 
how  to  do  it.  May  I add  one  other 
point  in  relation  to  housing?  We  are 
not  supposed  to  do  anything  about 
homeless  families,  the  families  which  get 
thrown  into  the  streets.  They  get  thrown 
on  to  the  welfare  service  of  the  county 
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council,  which  docs  the  very  best  it  can 
in  very  difficult  circumstances,  but  that 
is  really  a housing  problem — not  a wel- 
fare problem  at  all— and  should  be  one 
that  belongs  to  the  housing  authority 
which,  again  we  say,  should  be  the 
borough  council.  There  were  ways  of 
getting  round  the  law  until  a little  while 
ago,  but  I do  not  think  we  shall  be 

able  to  do  it  very  much  longer. 

Alderman  Burden : I am  not  quite  sure 
if  I made  it  quite  clear  to  what  extent 
we  accept  the  fact  that  there  is  .bound 
to  be  a transitional  period  in  any  recom- 
mendations for  transfer,  which  would 
apply  particularly,  of  course,  to  this 
problem  of  the  larger  institutions  for  the 
welfare  of  the  aged.  I think  we  accept 
that  it  is  a problem  which  we  would 
have  to  tackle.  We  might  have  to  tackle 
it  on  Standing  Joint  Committee  level 
to  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  our  differ- 
ent boroughs,  and  I am  quite  sure  that 
we  could  do  so,  as  I said  just  now,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  management  and 
finance. 

30.  Presumably,  you  would  propose  to 
tackle  the  'blind  and  other  handicapped 
people,  again,  by  co-ordination  where  a 
borough  could  not  provide  a specialised 

service? If  it  were  proved  that  this 

was  a problem  too  large  for  a particu- 
lar borough — having  regard  to  some  of 
the  smaller  boroughs — we  should  eitheT 
do  it  by  asking  two  boroughs  to  share 
the  duty,  or  we  could  provide  some  sort 
of  co-ordinating  service  from  West- 
minster from  the  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee. 

31.  Do  you  consider  it  would  be  easier 
for  the  relations  with  general  -practi- 
tioners to  be  kept  on  a good  level,  if 
the  boroughs  were  responsible  for  the 

health  service? Councillor  Room  : 

Yes,  it  is  so  much  easier  for  the  local 
doctor  to  talk  to  his  own  local  medical 
officer  of  health,  and  I think  the  doctors 
themselves  would  welcome  it. — Alderman 
Burden:  I imagine  that  Dr.  Dewar 
would  w-ish  to  endorse  that.  Miss 
Johnston  will  remember  Dr.  Chalke  of 
Camberwell  outlining  the  local  arrange- 
ment for  consultations  with  doctors  on 
matters  of  environmental  health,  and  I 
think  that  is  a strong  point  which  she  has 
given  to  us. 

32.  Chairman:  It  is  a point  which 
affects  our  minds  to  a considerable 
extent,  because,  after  all,  the  personal 
health  and  welfare  services  overlap  in 
some  respects  in  the  National  Health 


Service  scheme,  in  that  neither  is  a com- 
plete answer ; each  has  to  work  hand 
in  hand  with  the  other,  and  one  of  the 
people  in  the  National  Health  Service 

is  the  general  practitioner. Councillor 

Samuels:  We  are  constantly  getting 

reports  from  the  almoners  about  this  sort 
of  thing,  and  about  old  people  where 
the  married  son  or  daughter  cannot  have 
them  back.  I have  had  many  reports 
about  how  much  easier  it  would  be  if 
there  were  suitable  personal  places  where 
they  could  get  in,  where  they  felt  they 
mattered,  rather  than  these  big  institu- 
tions. In  fact,  in  London,  there  are  one 
or  two  small  places  started  by  the 
London  Homes  for  the  Elderly.  It  was 
a hangover  from  .the  -old  Lord  Mayor’s 
Air  Raid  Distress  Fund.  We  started  two 
places  and  they  were  extremely  welcome, 
because  they  were  so  small  and  the  local 
borough  took  a very  great  interest  in  the 
matter.  I am  sure  it  would  effect 
enormous  savings,  and  bring  much 
greater  happiness  to  the  old  people. — 
Dr.  Dewar : As  far  as  general  prac- 
titioners are  concerned,  in  my  borough 
they  still  apply  in  the  first  place  to  the 
Town  Hall ; they  always  do,  even  though 
the  services  are  provided  by  the  county 
council.  If  it  is  a question  of  a patient 
being  an  need  of  any  kind  of  service, 
on  housing  matters,  district  nursing  or 
a home  help,  .their  normal  reaction  is  to 
go,  first  of  all,  to  the  medical  officer  of 
health  of  their  own  district,  whom  they 
know.  I know  most  of  the  practitioners 
personally,  and  they  do  come  along.  In 
many  cases  they  are  wanting  services 
which  are  provided  by  the  county  council, 
but  they  do  regard  that  as  the  normal 
channel  of  approach.  They  know  that 
they  can  get  an  answer  more  or  less 
straight  away,  and  it  is  (the  easiest  way 
for  them.  We  do  deal  with  the  donkey 
work,  like  passing  messages. 

33.  In  a number  of  cases  your  medical 
officers  are  also  'partly  L.C.C.,  are  .they 

not? That  is  a little  bit  complicated. 

There  was  an  arrangement  whereby  the 
Borough  medical  officers  of  health  should 
assist  the  county  council  -in  the  day  to 
day  administration  of  their  services,  but 
that  does  not  happen  in  practice  at  the 
present  time  to  any  extent.  In  fact,  there 
are  three  borough  medical  officers  who 
are  also  divisional  medical  officers,  and 
the  others  are  not ; they  are  just  medical 
officers  of  health  of  the  borough. — 
Councillor  Stucke:  I do  not  think  the 
extent  of  the  work  of  voluntary 
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organisations  in  the  various  health 
services,  particularly  with  old  people,  is 
generally  realised.  The  co-ordination, 
and  the  support  of  their  work  does,  in 
the  long  run,  save  local  authorities  quite 
a great  deal  of  expense ; indeed,  they  are 
attracting  voluntary  subscriptions  to- 
wards the  payment  of  paid  staff.  I think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  co-ordinate  that  work  on  top  tier 
authority  level.  After  all,  the  essence 
of  the  support  of  the  voluntary  organisa- 
tion is  knowledge  of  the  people  running 
it,  knowledge  of  their  activities  and 
knowledge  of  their  capacities.  We  have 
that  knowledge,  and  we  are  able  to 
assess  the  degree  of  support  they  deserve. 
We  do  provide  that  support,  very  largely, 
but  in  all  sorts  of  devious  ways,  because 
we  have  not  got  direct  powers  to  do  so. 
But  I am  quite  sure  that  most  of  that 
work  would  disappear,  and  it  would  be 
a very  sad  thing  for  .London  if  it  did 
disappear,  if  we  were  not  permitted  to 
encourage  it,  and  it  would  be  better  if 
we  were  able  to  support  it  officially  rather 
than, Unofficially,  or  directly  rather  than 
indirectly.  I think  that  is  terribly 
important,  because  the  value  is  only 
recognised  at  local  level.  In  fact,  the 
only  person  who  is  really  aware  is  the 
Mayor  of  the  borough. 

34.  Short  of  metropolitan  boroughs 
taking. over  all  the  health  services,  would 
you  still  wish  to  pursue  the  1955  pro- 
posals which  would  have  certain  defects, 
in  that  both  authorities  would  employ 

■health  visitors? Alderman  Burden: 

We  feel,  really,  that  the  climate  of 
opinion  has  changed  rather  since  the 
1955  proposals  were  discussed.  I think 
we  must  admit  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  which  has  come  into  force 
since  then,  has  modified  the  point  of 
view  which  we  held  in  1955,  but  the 
boroughs  are  not  really  prepared  to  go 
back  to  the  1955  proposals. — Councillor 
Room:  That  is  briefly  the  answer  to 
the  two  comments  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health.  Their  points  were,  of  course, 
duplication  and  so  on.  If  the  transfer 
were  made  much  more  comprehensive, 
then  those  defects  disappear  at  once  and, 
in  any  event,  there  is  duplication  in  the 
employment  of  midwives  and  nurses 
now.  'The  London  County  Council 
employ  them,  and  so  do  the  hospitals. 
As  for  administration,  we  submit 
that  the  present  set-up  is  grossly  expen- 
sive, and  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
officials.  But  in  practice,  when  the  1948 


revolution  took  place,  County  Hall 
realised  that  there  would  have  to  be 
some  delegation,  so  they  created  their  9 
health  divisions  and  then  the  9 health 
divisions  established  31  sub-offices, 
making  40  altogether  inside  the  county. 
So  it  also  has  9 separate  finance  depart- 
ments to  look  after  the  9 divisions.  All 
that  could  be  done  quite  simply  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  a metropolitan 
borough.— Councillor  Samuels : One 

further  point  on  that  is  that  the  borough 
councils  in  London  pioneered  the 
chiropody  service,  and  when  it  was  taken 
over  under  the  National  Health  Service 
Act  by  the  London  County  Council  the 
Minister  permitted  those  clinics  to  go 
over  to  the  London  County  Council, 
but  they  were  not  permitted  to  extend 
them  because  it  was  never  quite  clear 
whose  responsibility  it  was.  Although 
in  some  hospitals  they  do  provide  a ser- 
vice, you  get  the  extraordinary  situation 
now  of  ambulances  being  provided  to 
take  them  a long  way  to  have  their  feet 
done,  whereas  it  used  to  be  done  locally. 

I think  as  recently  as  last  week  the 
Minister  gave  permission  to  the  London 
County  Council  to  extend  the  chiropody 
service.  In  my  borough  we  get  old 
people  complaining  because  they  are 
waiting  12  weeks  for  an  appointment, 
so  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  make  grants 
to  voluntary  organisations,  to  get 
chiropody  going  which  ought  to  have 
been  dealt  with  years  ago. 

35.  That  is  not  particularly  a London 

problem No.  That  is  the  kind  of 

thing  we  say  we  could  do  better. — 
Alderman  Burden:  With  great  respect, 
it  still  remains  a London  problem,  even 
if  it  is  not  particularly  a London  prob- 
lem.— Councillor  Room : One  sentence 
in  the  L.C.C.  evidence  reads  like  this: 

“ On  the  whole  the  present  system  is 
workable,  and  its  patent  merit  is  that 
it  in  fact  works  ”.  That  argument  was 
produced  by  the  Army  Medical  Service 
before  the  Crimean  War,  if  we  arc  going 
to  pursue  a medical  parallel,  and  one 
can  think  of  all  sorts  of  other  things  like 
Mr.  Ford’s  first  Model  T ; it  works,  but 
I doubt  whether  that  is  the  sort  of 
machine  we  would  like  to  drive  today. 
I do  not  accept  that  argument  at  all. 

36.  To  come  to  the  children’s  services, 
the  provision  for  the  care  of  children  in 
its  present  form  is  of  course  a develop- 
ment since  1948.  I understand  there  are 
nearly  9,000  children  in  the  care  of 
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the  L.C.C.  and  four-fifths  of  them  are 
either  in  homes  or  are  boarded  out  out- 
side the  L.C.C.  area.  Do  you  think  the 
boroughs  would  be  able  to  retain  more 
of  their  children  in  care  in  the  boroughs, 
or  might  there  be  difficulties  if  the  28 
boroughs  were  all  looking  for  private 
homes  or  residential  homes  in  the  sur- 
rounding counties? We  would  say 

that  the  care  of  children  in  their  own 
homes,  again,  is  essentially  a local 
matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  local  people. 

37.  I do  not  mean  children  in  their 
own  homes.  I mean  children  who  are 

fostered  . . . Or  in  small  foster 

homes  in  their  own  localities,  where  they 
can  grow  up  as  local  children  and  be 
looked  after  locally.  Certainly,  we 
would  want  to  have  that. 

38.  You  feel  that  the  boroughs  would 
be  more  successful  than  the  L.C.C.  in 

placing  them  in  their  own  locality? 

I think  so. — Alderman  Burden : One  of 
the  smallest  south-east  London  boroughs 
— I refer  to  Bermondsey — ran  a most 
successful  convalescent  home  for  mothers 
until  that  particular  need  came  to  an 
end.  I see  no  reason  at  all  why,  if  such 
a small  borough  can  conduct  that  type 
of  home  for  that  purpose,  they  should 
not  equally  well  have  some  large  house 
in  Kent,  if  they  need  it,  where  they  can 
have  a number  of  children  together,  if 
they  cannot  provide  a service — and  I am 
not  sure  that  we  have  explored  that 
possibility  to  the  full— -amongst  the 
people  in  their  own  borough.  You  do 
quite  often  get  a better  response  for 
something  which  comes  from  your  own 
Town  Hall  and  your  own  councillors 
and  Mayor.  They  are  doing  things 
locally,  and  I think  the  finding  of  foster 
homes  in  my  own  borough  would  be 
something  which  I would  feel  more  con- 
fidence about  if  it  were  being  dealt  with 
by  people  in  the  borough  who  know 
quite  a number  of  people  they  can  speak 
to  personally  about  it,  instead  of  being 
something  in  a remote  organisation 
which  might  well  be  dealt  with  by  public 
advertisement,  sending  out  circulars,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  There  is  another 
point,  although  it  is  perhaps  not  exactly 
relevant  to  this,  and  that  is  that  we  very 
often  find  in  getting  support  for 
voluntary  bodies  in  the  borough  that 
local  philanthropists  will  support  a 
Camberwell  charity  or  a Camberwell 
voluntary  body,  but  if  it  is  a body  which 
serves  a wider  area  they  immediately 


feel  less  interested.  It  does  not  impress 
them  so  much,  and  I think  Miss  Johnston 
must  have  had  some  experience  in  her 
voluntary  work  of  finding  that  people 
do  respond  much  more  if  it  is  something 
on  their  own  doorstep.  I do  not  think 
we  would  have  to  find  as  much  out- 
oounty  accommodation  as  the  L.C.C. 
does. 

39.  There  is,  I think,  a general  shortage 
of  child  care  staff  approved  by  the  Home 
Office.  Do  you  think  the  smaller 
boroughs  would  be  able  to  find  the 
skilled  staff  needed  for  this  child  work? 

That  might  well  be  a transitional 

problem.  I do  not  wish  to  compare  child 
care  staff  with  public  health  inspectors, 
but  we  have  the  problem  of  finding 
skilled  staff  and  one  has  to  manage. 

40.  Mr.  Cadbury : My  first  question 
on  town  and  country  planning  is,  I think, 
mainly  answered  by  the  Chairman’s 
question.  You  do  ask  for  the  transfer 
of  Part  III  functions,  and  by  the  word 
transfer  I take  it  you  mean  conferment 

as  of  right? Yes.  Mr.  Stucke  has 

got  some  very  firm  views  on  the  subjeot. 
— Councillor  Stucke : We  ask  for  the 
conferment  of  these  powers,  because  we 
feel  that  frustration  does  exist  on  the 
part  of  developers  and  other  people 
interested,  because  of  the  splitting  of  the 
various  official  decisions  in  connection 
with  development,  as  between  the  county 
council  and  the  local  council.  It  is  a 
very  time-wasting  and  frustrating  thing, 
and,  if  a developer  can  come  to  the 
Town  Hall  and  get  his  decisions  there, 
we  are  quite  convinced  that  we  can  make 
those  decisions  faster  and  more  in  accord 
with  the  interpretation  locally  of  an 
overall  development  plan,  than  at  present 
obtains.  After  all,  there  is  a great  deal 
more  than  just  a straight  “ yes  ” or  “ no  ’* 
to  an  application  for  development  under 
town  planning.  It  is  not  just  a reference 
to  a set  of  rules ; there  is  a knowledge 
of  what  is  suitable  for  that  particular  plot 
of  land,  in  .that  particular  street,  in  that 
particular  borough.  We  do  claim  that 
we  know  those  things.  Our  officers  know 
them  so  much  better  than  officers 
remotely  placed.  We  feel  quite  com- 
petent to  interpret  a development  plan, 
which  we  say  should  be  left  with  the 
county  authority  as  the  town  planning 
authority,  but  we  can  interpret  that  plan 
much  more  efficiently  and  much  more  in 
accord  with  the  local  surroundings.  It 
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is,  perhaps,  a rather  sore  point  with 
metropolitan  boroughs  that  they  are  de- 
prived of  these  powers,  whereas  they  are 
delegated  to  very  much  smaller  authori- 
ties outside  London.  We  know  that  we 
are  quite  competent  to  perform  these 
functions.  Although  both  Ministry  evi- 
dence and  other  evidence  has  pointed  to 
delays,  and  to  some  extent  it  is  said  that 
only  a small  proportion  of  applications 
are  the  subject  of  inordinate  delays — I 
imagine  the  smaller  problem  is  in  num- 
ber, and  not  in  size— many  of  the  larger 
applications  are  delayed  inordinately. 
Delays  of  up  to  2\  years  have  been 
experienced  by  local  authorities,  them- 
selves, in  getting  town  planning  consult. 
In  my  bag  I have  an  application  which 
the  town  council  submitted.  It  was  first 
made  as  an  application  for  Stage  1 con- 
sent in  November,  1956,  and  it  is  not  yet 
available.  I know  that  many  private 
developers  have  not  had  such  long  de- 
lays, because  they  have  abandoned  pro- 
jects due  to  the ’impossibility  of  getting 
a decision  at  an  earlier  stage.  I feel 
that  the  whole  weight  of  evidence  of 
administration  under  the  Town  Planning 
Act,  1947,  is  that  it  should  be  done  at 
Town  'Hall  level. 

41.  As  I understand  it,  you  are  not 
asking  for  all  planning  powers,  and  I 
should'  be  glad  if  you  would  elaborate 
the  note  in  your  evidence  where  it  says 
that  the  borough  councils  should  have 
concurrent  powers  for  comprehensive 

development. Yes.  I think  that  note 

was  added  because  some  local  authorities 
have  undertaken  comprehensive  develop- 
ment, and  the  fact  that  such  powers 
should  be  left  with  the  county  council  is 
for  the  benefit  of  those  local  authorities 
— through  local  circumstances — who 
would  find  comprehensive  development 
difficult.  But  in  so  many  cases,  metro- 
politan borough  councils  have  under- 
taken areas  of  comprehensive  develop- 
ment, and  are  quite  capable  of  doing  so, 
and  they  would  like  concurrent  powers 
to  do  it.  I think  the  interpretation  of 
that  note  is  that  where  a local  authority 
can  do  comprehensive  development,  and 
wishes  it,  it  should  be  within  its  powers 
but,  if  the  local  authority  wishes,  the 
county ‘council  may  do  the  work. 

42.  Chairman : Does  your  argument 
also  include  this  element,  that  where  the 
local  authority  itself,  the  metropolitan 
borough,  is  prepared  to  undertake  com- 
prehensive development,  then  it  should 


be  done  by  the  metropolitan  borough, 
itself,  and  not  by  any  other  authority? 
You  do  not  say  that,  but  I think  you 

implied  it. That  is  what  I meant  to 

say,  yes. 

43.  Mr.  Cadbury : I take  it  that  the 
powers  you  would  not  wish  conferred 
on  the  local  authority  are  those  powers 
which  cover  the  development  plan.  You 
are  not  asking  for  concurrent  powers  for 

the  development  plan? No.  In 

London  that  would  be  palpably  absurd. 
We  recognise  the  absurdity  in  the  neces- 
sity of  an  overall  development  plan. 

44.  Having  got  the  plans  agreed,  have 
you  any  observations  on  their  implemen- 
tation? The  speed  with  which  a plan 
is  put  into  effect,  as  regards  public 
opinion,  is  an  important  matter.  Have 
the  Joint  Standing  Committee  any  views 
on  implementation  of  the  broader  plans, 

which  affect  the  future  pattern? -I 

think  that  if  the  Standing  Joint  Commit- 
tee have  a view  on  that,  it  would  be  that 
rapid  implementation  is  much  more 
likely  to  occur  if  the  boroughs  have  the 
powers  to  implement  the  plans.  There 
has  been  no  evidence  of  rapid  imple- 
mentation of  development  plans  to  date. 
After  all,  we  are  only  just  coming  to  the 
end  of  the  first  five-year  period  of  the 
first  development  plans,  and  I think  it 
would  probably  be  fair  to  say — this  is 
not  the  majority  view  of  the  Standing 
Joint  Committee,  it  is  a personal  one — 
that  the  degree  of  implementation  of  the 
current  development  plan  is  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs. 
They  have  stimulated  its  implementation. 

45.  The  next  question  really  has  a 
bearing  on  roads  and  traffic,  but  I wonder 
whether  Councillor  Stucke  could  develop 
the  point  that  the  initiation  of  road  im- 
provement schemes  at  present  lies  partly 
with  the  boroughs  and  partly  with  the 

L.C.C.,  as  I understand  it. Yes,  it  is 

true  that  the  initiation  of  road  improve- 
ment plans  is  a joint  function,  but  I think 
the  fact  that  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
have,  in  fact,  spent  more  than  the 
London  County  Council  on  road  im- 
provements since  the  war  indicates  that 
there  is  much  more  likely  to  be  an  ex- 
pansion of  that  sort  of  work  if  the  metro- 
politan boroughs  have  complete  powers 
to  initiate  road  developments.  From 
the  public  point  of  view,  the  only  road 
development  which  is  of  any  value  at  all 
is  the  very  big,  magnificent  scheme  which 
travels  over  a long  distanoe  and  costs 
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many  millions  of  pounds,  but  I have 
noted  an  enormous  improvement  in  the 
flow  of  'traffic  which  we  have  achieved 
with  a large  number  of  small  works. 
In  fact,  in  most  cases  we  have  been 
trying  to  carry  them  out  practically  ever 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  The  fact  that 
they  have  not  been  carried  out  is  entirely 
due  to  restriction  on  money  for  such 
works.  I can  quote,  in  my  own 
authority,  a complete  refusal  to  permit  us 
to  round  off  a corner  to  a greater  radius, 
because  the  London  Transport  Executive 
put  in  a new  bus  service.  For  a long 
time  we  had  the  spectacle  of  double- 
decker  buses  turning  an  8 ft.  radius 
corner  into  a main  shopping  street,  and 
occupying  three-quarters  of  the  width  of 
that  street  in  making  the  turn.  •-  We 
finally  had  to  do  the  job  without  a 
grant — in  fact  without  permission — in 
order  to  obtain  a reasonable  turn,  and 
the  total  cost  of  the  work  was  £400. 
That  is  an  absurd  example,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  an  example  of  the  sort  of 
thing  that  would  not  happen. 

46.  Apart  from  the  problem  of  other 
authorities,  I believe  there  is  an  agree- 
ment with  the  L.C.C.  and  the  boroughs 
that  if  a borough  initiates  an  improve- 
ment they  pay,  and  if  the  L.C.C.  initi- 
ates an  improvement  they  pay.  Has 
that  had  a slowing-up  effect  on  imple- 
mentation?  Yes,  I think  it  is  fair  to 

say  that  it  has.  It  has  not  prevented 
local  authorities  preparing  particular 
schemes  for  particular  roads,  but  what 
it  has  done  quite  often  is  to  delay  the 
carrying  out  of  the  scheme,  because  each 
one  has  waited  for  the  other  one  to  do 
it.  Implementation  of  this  sort  of  thing 
varies  largely  with  authorities,  but  if 
metropolitan  boroughs  had  full  highway 
powers  I am  sure  that  there  would  not 
be  these  delays.  It  would  be  accepted 
as  their  function,  and  they  would  carry 
it  out. — Councillor  Room : The  grant  is 
a major  factor  in  this. — Councillor 
Stucke:  It  is  difficult  to  base  an  argu- 
ment on  post-war  activities  _ an  these 
matters,  because  of  this  excessive  restric- 
tion on  capital  expenditure,  which  has 
bogged  down  the  whole  thing. _ On  the 
other  aspect  of  technical  capacity,  I will 
not  agree  with  anybody  who  says  that 
the  boroughs  have  not  got  the  technical 
capacity  to  carry  out  new  highway  work 
in  their  boroughs.  In  fact  the  more 
they  have  to  do,  the  more  likely  they 
are  to  maintain  their  technical  capacity. 
1 am  sure  that  Mr.  Clapp  will  agree  with 
that.— Mr.  Clapp:  Both  as  regard 


engineering  and  architectural  technical 
staff,  there  has  been  quite  a severe 
shortage  since  the  war,  although  it  is 
improving  now.  But  so  far  as  most  of 
the  boroughs  are  concerned  there  is,  in 
my  view,  adequate  technical  capacity  to 
carry  out  these  works  to  which  Coun- 
cillor Stucke  has  refered.  I wonder  if  I 
can  give  you  some  figures  on  the  point 
you  were  raising.  In  1948,  when  this 
initiation  procedure  came  into  effect,  a 
review  of  the  previous  20  years  was 
taken  and  it  was  shown  that  the  county 
had  contributed  about  £420,000  towards 
improvements  initiated  by  .the  boroughs, 
and  the  boroughs  had  contributed 
£412,000  towards  county  improvements. 
The  arrangement  then  was  that  if  an 
improvement  was  to  be  carried  out  on  a 
classified  road — and  at  that  time  there 
were  only  Class  1 and  Class  2 roads — 
there  was  a percentage  grant  from  the 
Ministry — let  us  say  60  per  cent. — 
leaving  40  per  cent,  which  was  shared 
between  (the  county  and  the  borough. 
Those  figures  show  the  effect  of  that 
over  the  20  years  from  1928  to  1948. 
In  the  ten  years  since  then,  since  the 
initiation  procedure  has  been  agreed  and 
in  operation,  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
have  carried  out  improvements  to 
Class  1 roads  costing  £730,000,  and 
something  like  £150,000  and  £130,000  on 
Class  2 and  Class  3 roads,  which  shows 
that  although  there  is  that  initiation,  pro- 
cedure there  are  many  boroughs  who  do 
take  the  initiative  in  carrying  out 
improvement  schemes  on  their  Class  1 
roads.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  known 
that  the  London  County  Council  are  the 
authority  which  lays  down  ithe  improve- 
ment line  under  the  Metropolis  Manage- 
ment Act,  and  it  is  because  of  that  that 
they  have  become  known  as  the  improve- 
ment authority,  but  of  course  the  metro- 
politan boroughs  are  improvement 
authorities  as  well,  in  that  they  can  carry 
out  works  to  their  classified  roads.  I 
would  'like  to  make  that  quite  clear.  It 
is  true  to  say  that  metropolitan  boroughs 
have  left  the  county  to  do  the  really 
major  improvements,  which  have  been 
included  in  their  development  plan,  and 
I would  instance  Netting  Hill  Gate,  the 
Elephant  and  Castle,  the  Strand  and 
several  others,  which  I am  very  pleased 
to  see  are  going  on  at  (this  moment, 
whilst  the  boroughs  have,  perhaps,  con- 
fined their  activities  to  the  main  roads 
running  through  their  particular 
boroughs. — Alderman  Burden  : I think 
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the  point  which  Mr.  Stucke  made, 
and  which  I rather  hoped  Mr. 
Clapp  was  going  to  follow  up, 

because  it  does  arise  from  our 
personal  experience  in  Camberwell,  is 
thait  one  of  the  problems  is  not  so  much 
whether  you  can  get  the  appropriate 
professional,  technical  staff  for  these  jobs, 
but  whether  in  fact  you  can  keep  them, 
unless  you  have  got  something  which  is 
going  to  catch  their  imagination  and 
retain  their  services.  It  is  a very  serious 
problem,  of  course.  If  you  are  going  to 
have  severely  limited  work  in  the 
Borough  Surveyor’s  Department,  how 
are  you  going  to  keep  the  sort  of  staff 
you  want  to  see  in  your  Town  Hall? 

47.  I do  not  know  if  I may  refer  to 
the  evidence  which  I believe  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Metropolitan  Boroughs 
Engineers  and  Surveyors  have  given  to 
the  Nugent  Committee,  but  it  has  a 
bearing  on  the  discussion,  and  it  has 
only  been  in  my  hands  for  a day  or  two. 
I do  not  know  whether  you  can  enlarge 
on  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  this 
Association,  which  I believe  is  an 

integral  part  of  the  Joint  Standing  Com- 

( The  proceedings  were 

On  Resumption. 

50.  Chairman:  Mr.  Clapp,  perhaps 

you  will  proceed  now. Mr.  Clapp: 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr. 

Cadbury  did  refer  to  this  being  a plan 
produced  by  the  Association  of  Metro- 
politan Borough  Engineers  and 

Surveyors.  That  is  true,  but  we  were  a 
vehicle  through  which  the  Standing  Joint 
Committee  have  presented  their  views  to 
the  Nugent  Committee.  I want  to  make 
that  clear.  For  some  considerable  time 
the  engineers  have  been  impressed  with 
the  inadequacy  of  the  present  system  of 
roads  in  the  London  area,  and  with  the 
increased  volume  and  tempo  of  traffic. 
It  was  becoming  increasingly  obvious  to 
us  that  there  should  be  some  plan  laid 
down  for  improvement  of  communica- 
tions in  the  London  area,  and  we  were 
pleased  to  see  the  London  Roads  Com- 
mittee set  up  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Nugent  to  prepare,  as  one  of  their 
terms  of  reference,  a new  highway  plan. 
We  felt  'that  there  was  nobody  better 
able  to  prepare  a general  plan  with  all 
the  details  of  the  boroughs,  than  the 
borough  engineers  of  the  29  metro- 
politan boroughs.  They  are,  of  course, 


mittee. The  work  is  something  which 

we  value,  and  which  does  illustrate  one 
of  the  rocks  on  which  the  Standing  Joint 
Committee  is  built,  that  we  have  got  an 
advisory  body  of  officers  who  will  make 
this  effort  in  producing  reports  of  this 
value;  and  not  only  have  we  got  (this 
one,  but  we  have  got  the  Code  of 
Practice  in  Street  Lighting.  I think,  as 
Mr.  Clapp  had  a lot  to  do  with  the 
compilation  of  this  report,  it  is  hardly 
fair  that  I should  answer  this  question. 

48.  Chairman:  How  long  will  it  take 

you  to  deal  with  this,  because  we  will 
have  to  adjourn  at  some  time.  I wonder 
if  you  would  prefer  to  answer  this  after- 
wards?  Mr.  Clapp : I think  there  are 

several  things  I want  to  say  on  it, 
although  I naturally  do  not  want  to  go 
into  full  detail. 

49.  I think,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better 
to  allow  an  uninterrupted  period  after 

lunch? Alderman  Burden:  I think 

we  will  agree. 

Chairman : We  shall  adjourn  now  and 
reassemble  at  2.30  p.m. 

adjourned  for  a short  time ) 

the  engineers  to  the  highway  authorities, 
and  so,  when  the  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee were  asked  for  their  views  by  Mr. 
Nugent,  the  challenge  was  accepted  ; and 
although  I must  say  that  the  time 
allowed  was  very  short,  it  was  sufficient 
to  produce  the  document  which  you 
have  there  before  you.  There  have  been, 
of  course,  previous  plans,  and  I do  not 
need  to  mention  them,  Bressey,  Forshaw, 
Abercrombie,  etc.,  all  of  which  seem  in 
one  way  or  another  to  have  been  care- 
fully filed  away.  It  is  perhaps  appro- 
priate to  quote  from  'the  Development 
Plan  statement  a paragraph  which  says 
that  owing  to  the  present  limitation  on 
expenditure  it  is  not  possible  to  contem- 
plate ia  drastic  rearrangement,  including 
motorways,  of  the  main  road  system ; it 
is  therefore  the  county  council’s  inten- 
tion that  the  ultimate  main  highway 
structure  of  the  administrative  county 
shall  be  based  on  the  existing  network  of 
principal  traffic  roads,  improved  where 
practicable.  That  appeared  in  'the  1951 
statement,  and  in  the  development  plan 
itself,  there  are — I believe  the  number 
is  right — 80  proposals  for  improving 
certain  junctions  or  sections  of  road 
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within  ttihe  county  'area.  We  felt,  as 
engineers,  that  London  needed  some- 
thing more  than  just  that,  and  we  do 
sincerely  feel,  and  the  Standing  Joint 
Committee  do  support  us  in  this,  that 
there  should  he  something  of  an  ultimate 
road  plan  laid  down  so  that  develop- 
ment can  proceed  in  accordance  with  it. 
After  all,  the  road  network  is  one  of 
the  most  important  facets  of  planning  in 
our  view,  and  it  is  utterly  essential  to 
have  a sound  plan,  as  ultimate  as 
possible,  and  phased  over  a period  of 
years,  because  obviously  it  cannot  all 
be  done  in  a very  short  period.  We  have 
been  pleased  to  note  that  the  Minister 
has,  of  late,  put  into  action  several 
motorways  which  lead  out  of  London ; 
and  it  did  seem  rather  absurd  to  bring 
them  into  London,  into  the  present 
rather  chaotic  condition  of  the  existing 
road  system.  So  that  we,  without  going 
into  details  at  all,  Sir,  would  suggest  a 
very  tentative  idea  of  a ring  road  of 
limited  access,  with  other  roads  which 
would  be  with  controlled  access,  and 
there  should  also  be  an  inner  ring. 

I will  go  back  to  the  development 
plan  suggestions  which  were  made  by  1 
think  Mr.  Abercrombie  and  Mr. 
Forshaw,  where  there  was  an  A ring, 
a B ring  and  a C ring,  which  were  con- 
centric rings  round  London  intended  'to 
get  traffic  going  and  joined  by  the  radials 
coming  in  from  all  parts  of  the  compass. 
The  A ring  was  abandoned  as  too 
cositly ; it  is  going  to  be  even  more 
costly  now  if  it  is  revived.  The  B ring, 
which  was  I think  more  of  a planner’s 
scheme  than  anything,  did  not 
materialise  at  all.  The  only  road  that 
has  been  left  in  is  the  C ring,  only  the 
southern  half,  and  oiur  suggestions 
would  include  linking  up  with  that,  and 
also  endeavouring  to  suggest  two  cross 
routes,  north  to  south  and  east  to  west, 
which  would  play  a great  part  in  assist- 
ing traffic  movement  in  London 
generally. 

Another  facet  I would  like  to  touch 
on,  which  was  referred  to  in  this  docu- 
ment, is  parking.  1 think  it  is  true  to 
say  that  if  all  the  cars  were  taken  off 
all  the  streets  where  they  are  parked  at 
this  moment  in  London,  traffic  move- 
ment would  be  made  very  much  easier, 
and  certain  ideas  are  already  coming 
into  being — the  parking  schemes  that 
are  starting  in  London — -which  are  de- 
signed so  as  to  allow  limited  parking 
at  certain  places  where  it  will  not  im- 


pede traffic  particularly.  That,  of  course, 
is  an  interim  move  towards  what  we 
regard  as  the  ultimate  point,  and  that 
is  to  have  off-street  parks.  That  again 
was  a suggestion  made  in  the  plan,  that 
boroughs  should  agree  sites  for  off- 
street  parking ; and  indeed  there  has 
been  quite  a lot  of  liaison  with  the 
London  County  Council  in  that 
direction. 

I .think  that  serves  as  a general  state- 
ment on  this  rather  incomplete  docu- 
ment, but  we,  as  engineers,  having  given 
birth  to  it,  were  pleased  to  see  the 
Standing  Joint  Committee  accepted  it 
generally  as  a scheme,  and  it  was  for- 
warded with  their  approval  to  Mr. 
Nugent. 

51.  Mr.  Cadbury : I am  sure  as  in- 
dividuals we  are  intensely  interested  in 
your  plan.  I think  I am  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  who  has  had 
a chance  even  to  look  at  it.  Of  course 
the  actual  plan  is  not  our  business,  and 
I wonder  whether  we  might  just  for  a 
moment  go  into  the  question  of  the 
implementation  of  planning  of  this  sort. 
This  has  sprung  from  the  Joint  Standing 
Committee  Borough  Engineers’  Com- 
mittee. Is  it  the  view  of  the  Standing 
Committee  that  they  can  take  this  a step 
further,  even  to  implementation,  or 
would  these  be  mainly  national  routes 
you  want  ibuilt?  As_  highway  autho- 
rities would  you  be  building  .these  over- 
passes, and  so  on? The  suggestion 

has  been  made  in  this  report  that  the 
Minister  may  very  well  consider  a 
system  of  trunk  roads  in  London.  As 
you  know,  trunk  roads  stop  at  the 
county  boundary,  trunk  roads  being  the 
responsibility  of  .the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port, although  quite  a lot  of  the  work 
on  .them  is  carried  out  by  counties  _ or 
county  boroughs  outside  London.  With- 
in London  there  has  been  a general 
feeling  that  the  highways  should  remain 
as  they  have  been  over  the  last  fifty 
years,  but  there  is  a suggestion  made 
that  the  motorways,  if  any,  which  are 
to  come  to  London,  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Minister.  That 
would  deal  iwith  the  .top  classification 
of  the  network  of  roads  within  the 
county  area.  But  further  than  that,  there 
are  your  class  2 and  class  3 roads,  the 
improvements  to  which  we  think  can 
well  be  undertaken  by  .the  boroughs. — 
Alderman  Burden : Might  I go  on  a 
little  further?  What  we  feel  on  the 
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Standing  Joint  Committee  is  that  in  this, 
as  in  town  planning  generally,  it 
may  well  ,be  that  someone  has  got  to 
devise  an  overall  plan,  ihut  there  is  no 
need  then  to  set  uip  a special  body  to 
carry  out  the  plan.  We  are  perfectly 
prepared  to  carry  out  our  particular 
parts  of  the  plan  and  to  fit  into  that. 

52.  To  simplify  the  matter,  is  it  your 
view  that  in  the  carrying  out  of  this 
plan  or  in  the  development  of  this  plan, 
the  Government  on  the  one  side  and 
the  borough  on  the  other  is  sufficient? 
Yes. 

53.  I only  wanted  to  clarify  the 
position,  that  really  you  think  there  is 
no  need  for  an  intermediate  authority 
for  the  major  roads  envisaged  in  this 

plan? ‘Mr.  Cadbury  has  said  it  better 

than  I could  have  said  it  myself.  That 
is  .the  point  we  have  been  trying  to  make, 
that  we  do  hotly  dispute  the  contention 
of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  as  to  the 
need  for  a special  board  to  deal  with  it. 
It  may  well  be  that  overall  planning  is 
necessary  at  a higher  level  than  borough 
or  county,  but;  the  boroughs  can  per- 
fectly well  carry  out  their  part  of  the 
plan. 

54.  Could  I ask  a supplementary  ques- 
tion on  this  question  as  to  roads?  I 
understand  one  of  the  reasons  for  putting 
forward  so  strongly  the  major  roads  is 
that  at  present  the  minor  roads  are  being 
used  for  traffic  for  which  they  were 

not  designed? Mr.  Clapp : Without 

any  shadow  of  doubt  at  all ; I think  we 
all  know  that  the  way  to  London  from 
Camberwell  is  best  carried  out  by  back 
doubles.  Back  doubles  are  the  roads 
which  you  get  to  know,  the  narrower 
roads,  usually  through  residential  pro- 
perty unfortunately,  but  through  which 
you  get  more  quickly  than  by  going  along 
the  main  roads.— -Councillor  Stucke : 
May  I correct  a statement  which  I made 
before  lunch,  and  which  was  obviously 
wrong.  I think  I did  say  that  the  metro- 
politan boroughs  since  the  war — I think 
that  was  the  expression  I used — spent 
more  on  classified  road  improvements 
than  the  London  County  Council.  What 
I meant  to  say  was  during  the  period 
some  20  years  prior  to  1948. 

55.  Chairman : I think  you  did  actually 
say  what  you  corrected,  but  I do  not 
think  it  caused  any  wrong  impression, 
because  you  were  describing  the  situa- 
tion which  led  up  to  .the  change  of  pro- 
cedure by  the  initiating  authority  which 


took  place  in  1948.  You  did  not  say  so, 
but  I drew  the  inference  that  the  metro- 
politan boroughs  thought  there  was  some 
advantage  in  the  new  1948  arrangement. 
Mr.  Clapp:  Could  I pinpoint  fur- 
ther a .point  Mr.  Cadbury  has  just  made. 
I gave  £730,000  as  .the  figure  which  the 
metropoli.tan  boroughs  had  spent  on 
Class  1 roads  since  the  war — that  is 
directly  by  the  Ministry  and  the  council 
themselves — including  grants. 

56.  Mr.  Cadbury : I wonder  if  we  could 
go  back  to  this  question  of  planning  con- 
trol under  Part  III.  I want  to  be  quite 
clear  in  my  mind  what  exactly  the 
boroughs  feel  they  ought  to  administer.. 
Is  it  the  granting  of  planning  permission- 
only  for  those  things  which  will  conform 
to  the  development  plan,  or  is  it  to 
grant  permission  for  development  in 
those  cases  where  they  conform  or  where 
they  do  npt  conform  to  the  development 

plan? Councillor  Stucke : I think  it 

is  fair  to  say  generally  that  the  boroughs 
want  to  have  the  right  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve of  the  cases  which  are  in  accord- 
ance or  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
development  plan.  But  having  said  that 
they  would  want  all  the  administrative 
powers  under  town  planning,  .they  would 
also  want  the  maximum  possible  voice 
in  the  preparation  of  the  development 
plan,  so  that  in  effect  they  could  take 
the  development  plan  as  being  a pretty 
concrete  guide,  except  in  the  most  excep- 
tional cases,  as  to  what  should  be 
approved  or  disapproved.  In  other 
words,  they  would  be  completely  satis- 
fied with  the  development  plan  so  far 
as  it  concerned  their  borough,  and  they 
would  be  able  to  make  approvals  or 
disapprovals  under  it.  If  it  was  a 
question  of  amendments  to  the  develop- 
ment .plan  in  order  to  permit  the  non- 
conforming applications  to  be  approved, 
then  naturally  that  would  have  to  go  to 
the  Minister.  But  one  envisages  the  fact 
that  there  would  be  a more  active  part 
played  by  the  councils  in  town  planning 
administration,  and  a bigger  part  in  the 
actual  preparation  and  amendment  of  the 
development  plan. 

57.  There  is  one  other  aspect  of  plan- 
ning which  is  not  specifically  mentioned 
in  your  evidence — dealing  with  the  loca- 
tion of  industry  and  commerce.  It  may 
well  be  that  this  is  one  of  the  things 
covered  by  your  note  on  concurrent 
powers  in  comprehensive  development ; 
but  do  the  boroughs  or  the  Standing 
Joint  Committee  feel  that  the  planning 
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of  industry  and  commerce  should  be 
within  the  compass  of  the  boroughs? 
'Not  planning,  Sir,  but  the  adminis- 
tration of  a plan. 

58.  You  mean  the  zoning  of  the 

industrial  location  at  the  outset  would 
be  in  the  development  plan? Yes. 

59.  What  about  the  implementation  of 

industrial  development? 1 will  be 

honest  and  say  I have  not  studied  the 
implications  of  that  in  detail,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  in  any  way  difficult  for  a 
borough  which  is  a decanting  borough 
from  the  point  of  view  of  industry,  to 
co-ordinate  through  the  Standing  Joint 
Committee  with  a borough  which  is  a 
receiving  borough  for  industry.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  tendency  at  a higher 
level  than  the  London  County  Council 
is  for  industry  to  be  moved  out  of 
London  altogether ; and  therefore  there 
are  wider  implications,  but  I do  not  see 
why  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in 
co-ordination  between  decanting  and 
receiving  boroughs  as  regards  the  loca- 
tion of  non-conforming  industry, 
particularly  in  the  centre.  We  ourselves 
at  local  level  have  these  problems  of 
non-conforming  industry,  and  we  have, 
in  the  case  of  my  own  borough,  made 
arrangements  for  the  removal  of  indus- 
tries from  an  area  for  comprehensive 
redevelopment  to  places  where  they  are 
permissible. 

60.  Once  the  area  has  been  zoned  for 
industry,  the  borough  would  be  the 
responsible  body  for  laying  out  the 
development,  streets,  access,  and  so  on? 
Yes,  Sir. 

61.  Mr.  Lawson : I would  like  to  ask 
one  or  two  questions  on  environmental 
health  and  finance.  The  first  question 
arises  out  of  yiour  paragraph  30(a).  I 
am  wondering  whether,  when  you  talk 
about  the  functions  under  the  London 
Building  Act  being  transferred  to  the 
metropolitan  boroughs,  have  you  in 
mind  the  system  which  operates  outside 

London. Alderman  Burden  : You 

have  already  gathered  that  our  general 
answer  is  yes  ito  that.  We  have  felt  for 
some  time  that  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  find  themselves  in  an  invidious 
position.  In  this  question  they  have  not 
got  .anything  like  .the  same  authority  as  a 
non-county  borough  outside  London. 

,62.  Sir  John  Wrigley : What  about  the 

powers  to  make  bye-laws? Mr. 

Clapp:  I think  it  might  be  possible,  if 


I may  come  in  here,  for  bye-laws  to  be 
replaced  by  regulations.  I believe  that 
has  just  been  done  in  Scotland,  and  we 
see  no  reason  why  that  should  not  apply 
to  the  country  generally,  London 
included. 

63.  Chairman : I was  going  to  ask 
that.  You  are  referring  in  your  evidence 
generally  mainly  to  the  administrative 
county  of  London.  But  would  you  say 
there  is  any  great  difference  in  the 
problem  which  requires  quite  different 
treatment  even  in  the  built-up  area  of 
Greater  London?  For  example,  is  there 
any  reason  why  the  bye-laws  in  Ealing 
should  be  different  from  the  bye-laws  in 
the  next-door  metropolitan  borough? 

Councillor  Samuels:  That  is  our 

argument. 

64.  The  answer  you  have  given, 
namely,  adopt  the  general  principle 
which  applies  throughout  the  country 
would  apply  not  only  in  the  administra- 
tive county  of  London,  but  immediately 

outside? Yes,  indeed.  — Councillor 

Stucke : Providing  always  that  the 

regulations  were  redrawn  and  brought 
up  to  date.  The  bye-laws  generally  in 
operation  outside  London  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  last  word  in  building  control 
for  a local  authority  any  more  than, 
London  building  regulations.  One 
envisages  a new  set  of  regulations, 
anyway. 

65.  Assuming  proper  regulations,  you 

do  not  see  any  difference  between  the 
administrative  county  of  London  and  any 
other  part  of  England? None  what- 

ever. 

66.  Mr.  Lawson : What  are  your  views 
as  to  the  functions  the  District  Surveyor 

may  have  under  your  proposals? 

Alderman  Burden:  That  is  a very  diffi- 
cult question. — Councillor  Stucke:  I am 
prepared  to  stick  my  neck  out  and  say 
the  District  Surveyor  would  -merely 
become  another  officer  of  the  metro- 
politan borough. — Alderman  Burden:  In 
fact  there  is  a District  Surveyor  for  each 
metropolitan  borough  at  the  moment — 
with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  very 
small  ones.  Just  as  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  has  certain  powers  over  which 
the  metropolitan  borough  council  has 
no  jurisdiction,  it  does  not  seem  to  us 
there  is  any  reason  why  the  District 
Surveyor  should  not  be  an  officer  of  the 
metropolitan  borough.  The  borough 
council  could,  if  there  was  any  desire 
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for  any  safeguards,  give  Him  certain 
sanctions  which  he  could  exercise  with- 
out being,  as  it  were,  checked. 

67.  Chairman:  Where  the  District 

Surveyor  has  certain  specific  statutory 
authorities  of  his  own,  as  in  this  case 
— supposing  he  ceased  to  be  a county 
officer  and  became  an  officer  of  the 
metropolitan  borough,  you  would  not 
mind  the  continuance  of  those  powers 
being  considered  on  their  merits? 

No. 

68.  Mr.  Lawson : Then,  under  your 
paragraph  30  ( b ) do  you  mean  that  the 
management  of  all  parks  within  the 
county  of  London  should  be  taken  over 

by  the  boroughs? Councillor  Smith : 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Royal 
parks. — Alderman  Burden:  I think  the 
answer  to  your  question,  particularly  as 
you  advise  us  you  are  also  asking  ques- 
tions on  the  financial  point,  is  one  which 
I wished  to  make  at  an  earlier  stage, 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  a borough 
council  should  be  frightened  by  having 
to  take  on  fairly  costly  obligations,  such 
as  running  a large  park  in  its  area,  be- 
cause if  in,  fact  it  found  that  the  expendi- 
ture was  a major  factor  which  might 
cause  it  some  concern,  we  have  got  the 
equalisation  scheme,  and  therefore  I do 
not  think  there  is  any  need  to  worry 
about  that  aspect. 

69.  Would  there  be  any  difficulties 
about  large  parks  which  border  on  a 

number  of  different  authorities? 

There  have  been  one  or  two  cases,  and 
we  already  have  examples  where  the 
borough  sends  delegates,  one  or  two  of 
its  members,  to  sit  on  the  committee 
controlling  a service  in  another  borough, 
because  that  service  affects  the  first 
borough,  and  there  seems  to  me  no 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  some 
way  of  co-operation  between  two 
boroughs  if  there  happens  to  be  a large 
park  which  runs  across  their  boundary. 

70.  Now  I come  to  refuse.  I think  I 

ought  to  draw  your  attention  to  one  or 
two  paragraphs  in  the  Ministry  evidence 
and  perhaps  invite  comment  on  them. 
I was  looking  at  paragraph  4 on  page 
123,  and  you  might  like  to  comment  on 
that.  That  is  dealing  with  disposal,  not 
the  collection  of  refuse,  and  refers  to  a 
great  deal  of  overlapping  and  criss- 
crossing, for  example,  refuse  from  West 
London  going  to  Kent,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  That  is  one  of  the  criticisms. 


Councillor  Smith : I did  not  understand 
whether  that  was  a matter  of  criticism 
or  a matter  of  comment  from  the  Minis- 
try. I should  have  thought  that,  not- 
withstanding whether  you  set  up  a cen- 
tral authority  to  deal  with  the  disposal  it 
will  still  lead  to  criss-crossing  because, 
in  the  main  the  river  is  the  obvious 
solution  for  the  disposal  of  refuse.— 
Alderman  Burden : We  might  go  a 

little  further  and  refer  to  the  fact— I 
cannot  resist  the  fact  that  Camberwell  is 
mentioned,  and  I must  come  in  imme- 
diately—that  we  have  endeavoured  to 
secure  a solution  to  this  sort  of  problem, 
particularly  in  the  South  East  London 
boroughs.  I do  not  know  whether  it 
might  be  a good  point,  if  Councillor 
Smith,  who  is  from  Greenwich,  and 
could  speak  more  impartially  than  I can, 

I feel  so  hotly  about  the  Camberwell 
situation,  if  Councillor  Smith  might  care 
to  tell  you  what  they  tried  to  do  to 
achieve  some  group  disposal,  efforts 
which  so  far  have  not  borne  fruit. — 
Councillor  Smith : Greenwich  and 

Lewisham  have  been  faced  with  the 
problem  of  disposing  of  their  refuse  by 
river,  and  Woolwich  by  incineration.  We 
have  jointly  taken  up  the  point  of  trying 
to  dispose  of  it  in  pits  in  Kent,  and  we 
did  obtain  planning  permission,  but  with 
the  condition  that  we  were  not  allowed 
to  dispose  of  trade  refuse  in  those  pits, 
which  made  them  practically  useless  to 
us.  When  you  have  to  collect  trade  re- 
fuse and  house  refuse  together,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  use  sites  where  you 
can  only  dispose  of  household  refuse, 
so  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  use  the 
sites  we  had  obtained  planning  permis- 
sion for.  We  did  try  to  find,  in  part  of 
the  Woolwich  Arsenal  which  was  handed 
over  to  the  London  County  Council  for 
a trading  estate,  whether  there  was  a 
possibility  of  tipping  refuse  there,  and 
that  proposal  is  still  being  actively  ex- 
plored. But  there  is  the  major  point, 
that  as  regards  the  grouping  scheme  in 
London— and  no  doubt  the  Ministry 
have  mentioned  this — we  have  been  try- 
ing for  a considerable  time  to  work  a 
grouping  scheme  within  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  for  the  disposal  of  refuse,  and 
we  have  been  held  up,  not  because  of 
any  lack  of  goodwill  of  the  authorities 
concerned,  but  because  of  lack  of 
finance,  due  to  the  major  capital  expen- 
diture necessary  to  build  up  disposal 
points  for  refuse  for  the  two,  three  or 
four  boroughs  that  have  joined  together. 
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71.  Could  you  amplify  that  with 

regard  to  finance? For  a consider- 

able time  there  was  an  embargo  from 
the  Government  on  large  capital  expen- 
diture for  major  work,  from  the  period 
probably  from  1945  until  quite  recently, 
when,  unless  a scheme  could  be  pointed 
out  to  the  Ministry  as  absolutely  urgent 
or  extremely  urgent,  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  grant  the  finance  to  do  the  work. 
One  of  the  schemes  I can  think  of  would 
have  necessitated  a capital  expenditure 
of  something  like  £300,000,  for  which  the 
Ministry  were  not  prepared  to  grant  loan 
sanction,  therefore  the  grouping  scheme 
for  that  could  not  be  carried  on  unless 
there  were  the  capital  works  completed 
to  enable  the  grouping  scheme  to  carry 
on. 

72.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  a grouping 
scheme  -in  arranging  the  finance  as 
between  one  authority  and  the  other ; 

the  overall  control  is  the  factor? 

Yes. — Councillor  Stucke : And  the 

corollary  to  that  restriction  of  finance 
has  been  that  at  the  time  the  constituent 
members  of  that  group  had  to  undertake 
contracts  which,  for  economy’s  sake  may 
be  long-term,  which  then  meant  they 
would  not  'be  prepared  to  go  on,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  question  of  the 
renewal  of  contracts  came  up  during  the 
period.— Mr.  Clapp : It  is  true  to  say 
that  the  boroughs  would  at  this  moment 
in  the  south-eastern  area  have  been 
using  those  pits  (for  an  overall  300,000 
tons)  if  the  planning  permission  given 
by  the  Ministry  in  1956  had  not  been 
limited  to  house  refuse,  as  Councillor 
Smith  said.  If  it  had  been  complete 
planning  permission,  including  all  kinds 
of  refuse  collected  by  the  local  authority 
there  really  would  have  been  no  diffi- 
culty about  that.  We  were  puzzled  as 
to  why  it  was  so  confined. 

73.  Have  there  in  faot  been  any  effec- 
tive group  schemes,  or  have  all  attempts 

met  with  no  success? Alderman 

Russell:  We  have  a very  successful  one 
in  Westminster,  with  Paddington  and 
Marylebone,  and  I think  that  has  worked 
extremely  well. — Mr.  Hay  hurst:  That 
has  been  working  for  practically  the  last 
ten  years. — Alderman  Russell:  There 
again  I must  confess  that  the  question 
of  capital  expenditure  did  come  in,  but 
we  were  fortunate  that  before  this  thing 
started  we  had  been  able  to  expend  sub- 
stantial capital  to  provide  a proper  place 
where  the  refuse  for  those  three  boroughs 
could  be  dealt  with.  It  would  have  been 


quite  a different  thing  if  we  had  tried 
to  embark  on  it  after  the  war,  without 
having  the  capital  buildings  and  plant 
available  at  the  time. 

74.  There  is  one  other  question  here  I 
want  to  ask  you  on  the  collection  side ; 
it  is  on  page  124,  paragraph  7.  You 
will  see  it  says  that  refuse  collection  con- 
fined by  borough  boundaries  entails  un- 
necessarily long  hauls  for  men  and 
vehicles;  the  refuse  is  taken  to  the 
borough  depot  and  not  necessarily  to 
the  nearest  depot.  Is  there  anything  in 

that? Councillor  Smith : I would  not 

have  thought  so,  because  no  matter  what 
authority  you  have  there  will  have  to 
be  a depot  to  which  the  refuse  is  taken, 
and,  no  matter  how  many  there  are  or 
where  you  put  them,  there  will  cer- 
tainly be  a number  of  long  hauls  and  a 
number  of  short  hauls.  I do  not  think 
the  borough  boundaries  have  anything  to 
do  with  it.  So  far  as  most  boroughs  are 
concerned,  it  is  a question  of  either 
getting  it  to  the  railhead,  because  all  the 
stuff  has  got  to  go  out  of  London— there 
is  no  refuse  disposal  in  London — it  has 
either  got  to  go  to  Essex,  Hertfordshire, 
or  Kent.  You  have  got  to  set  up  a rail- 
head or  it  has  got  to  go  to  the  river. 
No  matter  where  the  points  are  it  has 
got  to  go  to  one  of  these  points  for 
disposal. 

75.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Going  back  on 
the  question  of  disposal,  you  referred 
to  six  boroughs  which  did  have  a scheme, 
and  that  they  had  been  frustrated.  We 
have  heard  of  the  three  boroughs  which 
are  operating  a scheme  which  is  in 
existence  at  the  moment.  There  are  28 
metropolitan  boroughs  ; can  you  say  how 
far  has  the  grouping  in  the  other  boroughs 

led  to  any  effective  co-ordination? 

There  is  co-ordination  in  a number  of 
places.  For  example,  Islington  and  Stoke 
Newington  dispose  of  their  refuse  to  the 
Islington  depot ; and  the  City  Corpora- 
tion have  a wharf  which  can  deal  ajgo 
with  the  refuse  from  Finsbury  and 
Holborn.  They  are  actively  dealing  with 
that  at  the  moment ; so  there  are  a 
number  of  examples  that  can  be  quoted 
where,  although  grouping  schemes  such 
as  we  envisaged  in  1947  for  the  boroughs, 
are  not  working  in  actual  fact  as  a group, 
there  is  co-operation  between  metro- 
politan boroughs  to  enable  a far  better 
service  to  be  carried  out  at  the  present 
moment. 
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76.  Is  there  any  document  anywhere 
which  would  enable  us  to  see  what  has 

actually  happened? -Yes,  I think 

probably  reports  are  submitted  by  the 
advisory  body  of  officers  to  the  various 
sub-oommittees  of  the  standing  joint 
committee,  which  gives  the  latest 
information  in  respect  of  grouping 
schemes. — Alderman  Burden : May  1 

follow  Councillor  Smith’s  point  and  say 
that  we  did  prepare  a report  in  April, 
1958,  of  what  success  there  had  been 
with’  grouping  schemes,  and  I do  not 
think  there  is  any  reason  why  that  should 
not  be  available  to  your  members? 


77.  So  far  as  I am  concerned,  we  know 
there  is  a grouping  arrangement,  but  we 
do  not  know  what  has  happened  under 

it. i would  be  prepared  to  enlarge  on 

one  or  two  points,  but  they  could  be 
taken  merely  for  information  ; we  would 
be  quite  happy 

78.  Chairman’.  I suggest  you  do  not 
hand  it  in  now,  but  you  have  heard  what 
we  would  like  to  have.  Would  you  care 
to  take  that  document  and  send  it  in  the 
form  of  a memorandum*,  or  in  any  form 
you  like,  and  give  us  the  substance  of 
it  ■ I think  that  would  be  better  for  us. 

Councillor  Stucke:  There  is  an 

example  of  emergency  grouping  which 
might  be  of  interest,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  river  workers’  strike  some  time  ago, 
when  Woolwich,  at  very  short  notice, 
coped  with  refuse  from  quite  a number 
of  adjoining  boroughs  in  its  destructor. 
While  I am  mentioning  that  matter, 
might  I correct  a false  impression  that 
might  be  given  in  paragraph  6 on  page 
123  of  the  Ministry  report,  where  it 
says : “ It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for 
the  two  boroughs  where  refuse  is 
incinerated  the  costs  of  disposal  were 
considerably  above  the  average  for 
metropolitan  boroughs  ”.  But  might  I 
suggest  in  the  case  of  Woolwich — 
Fulham  I cannot  speak  for— but  in  the 
case  of  Woolwich  it  is  with  the  object  of 
getting  a grouping  scheme  working  and 
finding  an  alternative  method  of  disposal, 
that  we  have  been  keeping  alive  an 
incinerator  which  is  completely  worn 
out,  and  it  costs  us  a lot  to  do  so,  and 
we  have  had  to  do  it  for  five  years. 


The  other  point  I would  like  to  make 
on  incineration  is  that,  having  an 
incinerator  for  household  refuse,  you 
still  have  an  end  product  to  get  rid  of. 

* To  be  published  at  a later  date. 


The  reason  for  Woolwich  not  wanting 
to  continue  incineration  with  a new 
incinerator  is  that  we  have  run  out  .of 
space  to  put  the  resulting  clinker,  which 
is  quite  considerable  in  extent,  and 
apparently  of  no  value  to  anybody  else. 
— Alderman  Burden : One  thing  I would 
like  to  stress  is  the  extent  to  which  we 
feel  as  boroughs  that  whatever  may  be 
the  more  efficient  method  of  an  ad  hoc 
overall  scheme  of  collecting  refuse,  or 
allegedly  more  efficient  scheme,  we  feel 
in  this  sort  of  service  it  is  of  paramount 
importance  that  the  citizen  can  get  to 
the  nearest  town  hall  and  raise  hell  if  he 
feeds  he  wants  to  do  so. 

79.  Chairman:  Would  that  apply 

equally  to  collection  and  disposal? — — 
It  does  not  apply  to  disposal  to  quite 
the  same  extent,  but  so  far  as  collection 
is  concerned,  we  feel  very  strongly 
about  it,  and  about  disposal,  we  think 
we  can  group  together  or  co-operate 
among  ourselves  without  having  a special 
body. 

80.  Speaking  as  a citizen,  I do  want 
to  have  my  dustbin  emptied  and  to  be 
able  to  find  somebody  at  .the  town  hall 
to  whom  I can  .go  if  it  is  not,  whilst  I 

do  not  mind  where  it  goes. You  are 

not  interested  in  where  it  goes. 

81.  That  is  where  the  line  is  drawn 

between  collection  and  disposal. 

Alderman  Russell:  You  have  underlined 
the  point  that  it  is  something  which  is 
essentially  a local  thing,  and  the  local 
electorate  expect  to  be  able  to  go  and 
find  somebody  to  complain  to. 

82.  That  is  as  to  collection ; I am  not 

sure  about  disposal. Councillor 

Smith : On  collection,  a number  of 
London  boroughs  find  that  the  ratepayers 
take  such  an  interest  in  the  collection  of 
refuse  that  if  they  are  going  to  be  a day 
late  because  of  holidays,  for  example, 
they  find  it  necessary  to  advertise  in  the 
local  newspapers  that  collections  will  be 
a day  late.  There  are  a number  of  the 
public  who  watch  the  activities  of  the 
collecting  service  so  much  that  they 
expect  to  know  precisely  when  the 
authority  is  coming  to  collect. 

83.  Mr.  Lawson:  I have  one  small 
question  on  land  drainage,  and  it  is  about 
the  River  Ravensboume,  which  seems  to 
have  caused  a certain  amount  of  dis- 
cussion. It  does  not  seem  to  be  covered 
by  any  one  authority.  Have  you  any 

views  on  that? Councillor  Stucke: 

This  is  not  a point  we  have  considered 
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collectively,  but  personally  I think  the 
action  at  the  moment  of  the  London 
County  Council  in  taking  steps  to  take 
over  the  responsibility  in  conjunction 
with  the  boroughs  concerned  is  the  only 
way  of  dealing  with  such  a peculiar  local 
problem.  I know  the  publication  has 
indicated  Woolwich  as  being  connected 
with  'it,  but  in  point  of  fact  the  Ravens- 
boume  does  not  run  through  Woolwich, 
but  there  is  an  objectionable  tributary 
the  Quaggy  which  does,  and  which  pours 
a lot  of  water  into  the  Ravensboume. 

84.  Would  the  L.C.C.  be  able  to  deal 
with  it  all?  Part  of  it  is  in  Kent ; can 
anything  be  done  about  (that?  It  is 

from  Kent  it  runs. Councillor  Smith : 

Yes,  it  runs  through  Peckham,  Croydon 
and  Penge. — Councillor  Stucke : With- 
out having  talked  to  the  engineers,  I 
think  the  trouble  really  is  a lack  of 
co-ordinated  attention  to  part  of  the 
Ravensboume  which  takes  the  maximum 
quantity  of  water,  which  is  the  point 
from  Lewisham  to  Deptford  Creek. 

85.  In  the  L.C.C.  area? Yes.' — 

Councillor  Smith : It  is  fair  comment  to 
say  that  if  the  local  authorities  along  the 
banks  of  the  Ravensboume  within  the 
county  of  London  had  powers  to  expend 
money,  much  of  the  flooding  problem  in 
the  area  would  be  overcome.  Whether 
that  is  'true  for  the  up-county  areas  I 
cannot  say,  but  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned  in  London,  if  we  had  power 
to  expend  money  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ravensboume  to  build  up  'the  defences 
against  flooding,  we  would  not  have  the 
trouble  we  do  have,  and  if  we  had 
powers  to  deal  with  it  we  would  prob- 
ably overcome  the  problem. 

86.  I have  one  or  two  questions  on 
finance.  You  have  already  referred  a 
number  of  -times  to  the  equalisation  fund 
in  London.  I am  wondering  whether 
you  could  tell  me  'briefly  what,  in  your 
view,  is  the  precise  justification  for 
that  rate  equalisation?-— — Alderman 
Burden : The  justification  for  rate  equal- 
isation— that  is  a long  one,  and  you 
expect  me  to  put  it  'briefly.  That  is 
rather  a tall  problem.  The  first  steps  in 
trying  to  arrive  at  some  sort  of  sharing 
of  the  rate  burden  in  'the  London  area 
were  devised  when  it  was  found  that 
there  were  variations  in  rates  which  had 
to  be  levied  as  between  something  in  the 
region  of  30s.  in  the  £ in  Poplar,  and  I do 
not  know  at  that  precise  moment  what 
the  rate  was  in  Westminster,  but  I should 


have  thought  about  10s.  I -think  we  have 
found  that  in  the  London  area,  where 
we  have  got  an  equal  responsibility  for 
equal  problems,  and  equal  determination 
to  face  them,  iit  was  only  fair  that  we 
should  try  to  help  each  other  out  in 
meeting  those  problems,  and  that  it 
would  be  unreasonable  in  the  London 
area  -to  allow  one  authority  to  be  quite 
incapable  of  carrying  out  certain  limited 
duties  because  of  financial  considera- 
tions, whereas  another  'borough  was  able 
to  carry  out  those  duties  -because  of  the 
fortunate  -way  in  which  they  were 
placed,  without  having  to  carry  the  same 
sort  of  rate  burden.  We  have  devised, 
and  our  treasurers  have  advised  us  from 
time  to  time  of  various  schemes,  which 
I am  sure  Mr.  Laiwson  knows  better  than 
I do,  to  try  and  meet  -this  sort  of  general 
problem.  The  last  scheme  we  have 
devised,  of  pooling  70  per  cent  of  our 
expenditure,  has  met  with  an  almost 
unanimous  approval  from  the  metro- 
politan boroughs.  That  is  really  a 
remarkable  achievement,  because  when 
you  consider  that  it  is  very  likely  that 
Alderman  Russell  in  producing  his  esti- 
mates and  rate  for  the  year  to  his  coun- 
oil, is  having  to  budget  for  quite  a lot 
of  expenditure  which  some  other 
borough  is  going  to  undertake — and  yet 
we  are  able  among  ourselves  to  agree 
that  this  is  a fair  and  equitable  way  of 
dealing  with  things.  I think  it  is  a 
tribute  to  the  extent  of  understanding 
and  co-operation  which  exists  amongst 
metropolitan  boroughs,  and  certainly 
those  of  us  who  are  in  the  fortunate 
position  of  from  time  to  time  having 
received  this  sort  of  assistance,  we  much 
appreciate  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  faced. 
Broadly  speaking,  as  briefly  as  I know 
how,  we  think  iit  is  desirable  because 
we  do  not  feel  that  some  London  resi- 
dents should  be  deprived  of  services 
because  in  certain  areas  they  have  not 
got  the  rateable  value.  One  could  go 
on  at  very  great  lengths  on  that. — 
Alderman  Russell : Might  I add  a little? 
I think  although  particularly  the  paying 
boroughs  have  naturally  certain  views  as 
to  the  particular  merits  of  one  equalisa- 
tion scheme  as  against  another,  never- 
theless we  would  all  agree  that  some 
equalisation  scheme  is  necessary,  unless 
you  are  to  have  one  equal  rate  over 
the  whole  of  the  county,  which  would 
mean  that  there  would  be  no  local  auto- 
nomy, no  local  control  of  expenditure. 
And  we  believe  in  local  authorities 
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having  their  own  finance  and  having  to 
spend  that  in  their  own  way,  subject 
to  proper  control ; and  therefore,  as  I 
say,  even  paying  boroughs  are  in  favour 
of  some  form  of  equalisation  in  order 
that  the  authorities  where  a particular 
service  is  required — it  may  be  quite  a 
small  thing,  but  a small  expenditure  is 
reflected  immediately  in  the  rates 
whereas  in  the  moTe  affluent  boroughs 
they  can  carry  .that  and  nobody  feels 
it  at  all.  >1  think  that,  as  I said  before, 
short  of  an  equal  rate  over  the  whole 
county,  there  is  bound  to  be  some  form 
of  equalisation,  and  I think  it  is  entirely 
justified  .on  those  'grounds. — A Iderman 
Burden : Could  I add  .two  small  points? 

I do  not  want  to  belabour  this  because 
Mr.  Lawson  did  ask  for  a short  reply. 
My  borough,  Camberwell,  is  in  the 
south-east  of  London,  through  which 
will  probably  pass  a substantial  number 
of  business  people  from  Westminster 
going  to  their  residences  in  Surrey  and 
coming  in  in  the  morning.  We  have 
to  provide  the  roads  along  which  .they 
travel,  we  have  to  look  after  them,  light 
them,  etc. ; and  they  go  into  West- 
minster, where  they  occupy  offices  on 
which  they  pay  rates  into  Westminster 
borough.  Again  in  my  borough,  we  are 
very  nearly  a dormitory  borough,  we 
are  providing  houses,  we  have  a very 
extensive  and  very  expensive  housing 
programme,  houses  for  the  people  who 
are  working  in  the  offices  of  many  of  the 
central  London  boroughs.  Surely  those 
two  factors  alone  are  equally  good 
reasons  for  having  some  sort  of  equali- 
sation scheme. — Mr.  Hay  hurst:  Can  I 
supplement  what  members  have  already 
said  by  trying  to  contrast  the  county  of 
London  with  a county  borough.  In  Lon- 
don we  feel  that  we  are  part  of  the 
same  local  government  unit  to  a great 
extent,  and  all  the  separate  parts  con- 
tribute to  the  well-being  of  London  as. 
a whole.  There  is  a tremendous  degree 
of  inter-dependence  between  the  metro- 
politan boroughs,  as  Alderman  Burden 
has  rightly  said.  The  roads  which  are 
provided  by  the  Camberwell  Borough 
Council  are  traversed  by  people  in  busi- 
ness in  Westminster,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  about  it  that  the  members 
of  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  are 
very  firm  in  their  belief  that  there 
should  be  a measure  of  equalisation,  and 
that  there  is  this  very  great  degree  of 
inter-dependence  between  one  unit  and 
another.  And  as  to  the  contrast  I want 


to  make — can  I use  the  example  of 
Birmingham  by  way  of  contrast? — take 
two  areas  of  Birmingham  which  are 
widely  different  in  characteristics— take 
Bordesley  and  Hanborne,  with  which  I 
am  familiar.  They  all  pay  a common 
rate  to  the  county  borough  council ; 
whereas  in  London  there  are  29  differ- 
ent rating  authorities.  The  Standing 
Joint  Committee,  as  I say,  is  firm  in  the 
belief  that  the  burdens  should  be  shared 
more  equitably,  and  that  has  been  very 
largely  achieved  through  the  equalisation 
scheme.  Of  course  that  equalisation 
scheme  only  serves  to  deal  with  local 
expenditure,  that  is,  the  expenditure 
incurred  by  borough  councils  them- 
selves. There  is  also  a considerable 
measure  of  equalisation  in  the  form  of 
the  precept  of  the  L.C.C. 

87.  There  is  a -minor  point  arising  out 
of  that.  With  regard  to  your  paragraph 
35,  would  there  be  any  need  for  the 
London  rate  equalisation  scheme  to  be 
amended  to  equalise  any  financial  bur- 
den caused  by  your  proposals?  I am 
thinking  in  .terms  of  the  new  scheme  of 
70  per  cent,  expenditure — would  there  be 

any  need  to  amend  that? Alderman 

Burden : At  the  risk  of  being  one  of 
those  fools  who  rush  in  where  treasurers 
fear  to  tread,  I would  like  to  say  that 
the  70  per  cent  was  a factor  which  we 
arrived  at  because  there  was  a lot  of 
discussion  which  went  on,  discussions 
probably  initiated  by  the  borough 
treasurers  of  all  the  different  boroughs 
meeting  in  their  honorary  advisory  com- 
mittee, and  then  the  discussion  ranged 
widely  amongst  ourselves  as  members, 
and  we  thought  70  per  cent  was  as  neatr 
fair  as  possible  for  all  parties.  If  in 
fact  we  found,  in  spite  of  the  70  per 
cent,  figure,  that  there  were  certain 
boroughs  where  there  was  really  a gross 
inequality,  we  would  be  prepared  to 
have  another  look  at  that  figure  and 
discuss  whether  it  should  be  75  per  cent 
or  whether  it  might  even  be  more,  il 
am  not  in  favour  of  it  being  more, 
because  I think  the  boroughs  should  be 
left  with  a fair  degree  of  responsibility 
for  their  own  financial  affairs.  But  I 
think  that  is  what  we  really  meant  in 
that  clause. 

88.  Is  it  really  the  question  of  whether 
the  percentage  should  be  70,  or  some 

other  figure? I think  so. — Mr.  Hay- 

hurst:  I would  not  close  my  eyes  to  a 
revision  in  other  respects  possibly.  But 
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a revision  would  certainly  be  called  for 
under  the  system  mentioned  by  Miss 
Johnston  this  morning,  if,  for  instance, 
one  of  these  boroughs  were  inflicted  with 
one  of  these  large  institutions  which 
would  cast  a very  great  burden  on  the 
particular  authority.  We  might  think 
that  we  should  advise  the  Minister  that 
there  is  a case  for  the  review  of  the 
equalisation  scheme  in  that  case,  that  30 
per  cent,  was  too  high  a working  figure 
for  that  particular  borough  to  pay. — 
Councillor  Room : It  is  possible  that  the 
whole  scheme  might  have  to  be  looked 
at  again  in  five  or  seven  years’  time, 
when  we  know  what  the  new  assessments 
are  going  to  look  like.  We  do  not  know 
yet  what  the  legislation  is  going  to  be, 
the  revaluation  has  already  been  post- 
poned for  a couple  of  years,  and  we  do 
not  know  whether  transitions  are  going 
to  be  made  next  time,  and  so  on.  My 
borough  is  91\  per  cent,  residential,  and 
up  to  the  present  it  is  a paying  borough. 
It  looks  as  though  we  might  be  coming 
out  a little  bit  better  under  the  new 
scheme,  which  is  perhaps  one  reason  why 
we  are  supporting  it.  We  feel  we  might 
receive  something,  and  that  would  be  a 
nice  change.  But  clearly  the  thing  must 
be  under  review,  I would  say  at  regular 
intervals,  about  7 years,  in  the  light  of 
the  financial  picture  and  in  the  light  of 
the  general  developments  throughout 
London. 

89.  In  these  sort  of  situations  you  can 
put  forward  proposals  for  amendment? 

Alderman  Burden : Our  intention  in 

paragraph  35  was  to  underline  that  it  is 
flexible,  and  that  nothing  is  rigid  in 
regard  to  the  equalisation  scheme. 

90.  Mr.  Lawson : I have  a question  or 
two  about  organisation  and  methods.  I 
see  that  22  metropolitan  boroughs  parti- 
cipate in  your  scheme  and  the  others  do 
not.  Why  is  it  that  some  boroughs  do 
not  participate?  Is  it  because  they  have 

got  some  scheme  of  their  own? 

Alderman  Burden : I think  first  we 

would  like  to  bring  it  a little  more  up 
to  date ; it  is  23  now,  instead  of  22. 
That  is  a development  which  has  hap- 
pened since  this  report  was  printed.  So 
far  as  some  boroughs  have  decided  not 
to  stay  in  the  scheme,  it  is  extraordin- 
arily difficult  to  decide  why  they  have 
not  stayed  in  the  scheme,  and  those  of 
us  who  are  in  this  scheme  feel  that  one 
of  these  days  they  are  going  to  discover 
they  would  have  been  wiser  if  they  had. 
We  know  of  one  borough  which  has  en- 


gaged in  a private  inquiry  which  is 
going  to  cost  considerably  more  than  its 
contribution  would  have  been  to  the 
scheme,  and  we  doubt  whether  it  is 
going  to  get  half  the  value  of  the  service 
it  would  have  got  out  of  the  scheme. 
Perhaps  one  of  these  days  that  borough 
will  discover  that.  There  is  no  compul- 
sion to  belong  to  the  scheme,  it  is  en- 
tirely a voluntary  matter.  Councillor 
Smith  has,  as  I think  I indicated  earlier, 
had  some  particular  interest  in  Green- 
wich in  a further  development  of  this 
O and  M and  the  use  of  computer  equip- 
ment, and  I would  rather  like  him  to 
tell  you  a little  about  it. — Councillor 
Smith:  There  is  in  the  report  submitted 
by  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  to  the 
Commission  a fairly  full  report  of  what 
is  happening  in  south  east  London  in 
respect  of  O and  M,  particularly  in  the 
use  of  electronic  computers  for  much  of 
the  drudgery  in  the  way  of  clerical  ser- 
vices .that  fall  to  the  lot  of  local  authori- 
ties ; and  when  Greenwich  had  its  finance 
department  examined  by  the  Organisa- 
tion and  Methods  team — our  own  equip- 
ment at  that  time  was  reaching  the  end 
of  its  useful  life — we  were  impressed  by 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  use 
of  electronic  data  equipment  for  many 
of  these  clerical  processes.  One  of 
things  Greenwich  decided  as  an  indivi- 
dual borough  was  that  we  would  put  our 
pay  roll  on  one  of  these  large  electronic 
computers.  We  also  looked  at  the  prob- 
lem so  far  as  we  were  concerned  of 
whether  or  not  other  services  could  go 
on,  either  on  bought  time  or  whether  we 
could  ask  other  local  authorities  con- 
tiguous with  ourselves  whether  they 
would  like  to  join  with  us  in  forming  a 
group,  so  that  we  could  purchase  our 
own  computer  for  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  wage  roll  in  four  or  five  authori- 
ties. One  of  the  things  I would  like  to 
draw  your  attention  to  is  a scheme  to 
gain  the  co-operation  of  other  local 
authorities  within  the  area  in  which  we 
worked,  Woolwich,  Lewisham,  Deptford, 
Bermondsey,  Southwark  and  Camber- 
well, and  with  one  exception  all  of  them 
were  prepared  to  meet  and  discuss  the 
problem  and  set  up  a working  party  of 
officers  to  present  a report.  With  the 
submission  of  the  report  within  some 
short  time,  less  than  six  months,  we 
were  able  to  be  in  the  position  of  haying 
a steering  committee  of  local  authorities 
to  go  on  with  the  work  of  examining 
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further  the  possibilities  of  increasing 
electronic  daita  processing  in  the  many 
tasks  that  local  authorities  have  to  under- 
take. Already  Greenwich  is  haying  its 
pay  roll  dealt  with  on  an  electronic  com- 
puter in  London,  and  very  shortly  other 
local  authorities  in  the  area  will  have 
itheir  wage  rolls  programmed  for  elec- 
tronic computers  too,  on  bought  time, 
before  we  are  able  finally  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  buy  one  of  these 
machines.  Most  certainly  this  is  a classic 
example  of  the  way  in  which  certain 
services  common  to  local  authorities  can 
be  co-ordinaited  with  groups  of  local 
authorities  in  the  area  and  without 
losing  any  of  their  individual  autonomy 
over  the  services  they  are  running.  They 
can  co-operate  to  deal  with  specific 
problems.  This  principle  can  be  applied 
to  many  of  the  other  services  we  talked 
about  today. 

91.  Have  you  considered  sending  out 

rate  notices  jointly? 1 am  not  think- 

ing of  rate  demand  notes,  I am  mainly 
thinking  in  terms  of  wage-rolls,  stores 
invoicing  and  normal  clerical  processes 
which  take  place  individually  in  each 
town  hall.  The  one  of  course  that  sticks 
out  so  far  as  all  local  authorities  are 
concerned  is  the  wage-roll.  That  is  the 
straightforward  one.  Then  there  is 
invoicing,  where  literally  thousands  of 
invoices  are  being  called  in  to  every 
town  hall,  which  can  be  done  more 
easily,  more  quickly,  more  cheaply,  and 
with  less  drudgery  for  clerical  services, 
which  are  extremely  hard  to  recruit 
these  days.  We  can  do  those  things 
much  quicker  and  better  on  electronic 
computers. — Mr.  Dawtry : We  believe 
we  are  the  first  local  authorities  in 
England  to  use  a comprehensive  com- 
puter for  accountancy  purposes. 

92.  Chairman : Is  that  the  borough  of 

Westminster? No,  that  is  a group  of 

boroughs  in  south  east  London.  Smaller 
computers  have  been  purchased  by  other 
local  authorities,  but  the  comprehensive 
large  computer  which  we  are  using,  we 
believe,  is  the  first  to  be  applied  in  local 
government  in  the  country. 

93.  Has  there  been  any  sont  of 
co-operation  between  counties  and 
boroughs  in  respect  of  the  use  of  elec- 
tronic or  other  expensive  equipment? 
— —Not  in  London. — Mr.  Hay  hurst:  I 
should  correct  that.  There  have  been 
feelers  at  officer  level  at  between  the 


London  County  Council  and  the  metro- 
politan boroughs  with  the  idea  of 
co-operation  on  computers,  but  they  have 
not  come  to  anything  as  yet. 

94.  There  are  other  counties  with  their 

offices  in  London? There  are.— 

Councillor  Stucke : It  might  well  be  that 
by  the  time  the  south  eastern  London 
boroughs’  computer  is  erected  and 
operated,  we  shall  be  glad  to  sell  time 
to  these  other  authorities,  these  authori- 
ties which  are  more  backward  than  ours. 

Councillor  Room : I want  to  follow 

up  that  commercial  “ plug  This  great 
development  in  south  east  London  is  a 
fascinating  experiment  and  we  are  _ all 
watching  it  with  the  greatest  possible 
interest.  But  I think  the  Commission 
should  be  asked  to  appreciate  how  this 
started.  There  are  28  metropolitan 
boroughs,  with  28  town  clerks,  28 
treasurers,  28  medical  officers  of  health, 
and  so  on.  We  felt  that  possibly  some 
might  be  doing  the  job  a little  more 
efficiently  in  one  department  than  others, 
and  vice  versa  ; but  instead  of  putting 
our  own  organisation  and  methods  teams 
into  our  own  town  halls,  which  in  any 
event  would  probably  cause  resistance 
partly  lamong  the  elected  members,  and 
possibly  also  among  the  officers,  the 
majority  of  us  got  together  to  set  up  an 
entirely  independent  organisation.  That 
is  the  clue  to  the  whole  thing — a very 
highly  trained  team  of  people  who  can 
undertake  and  do  undertake  individual 
assignments  for  individual  boroughs. 
That  is  how  it  really  all  started.  So  that 
where  a borough  thinks  its  machines  are 
wearing  out,  or  for  some  other  reason,  a 
particular  department  should  be  reviewed 
by  an  outside  body  that  knows  something 
about  the  working  of  local  government, 
the  difference  between  local  government 
and  commercial  undertaking,  this  inde- 
pendent body  could  make  an  entirely  un- 
biassed report,  uninfluenced  by  politics 
or  personalities  or  anything  else ; and  1 
think  every  borough  that  has  had  an 
assignment  carried  out  for  it  by  the  O 
and  M team  has  found  that  something 
could  be  improved.  The  final  point  of 
course  is  that  in  every  instance  the 
O and  M team  has  been  able  to  carry 
with  it  the  officers  in  the  department  con- 
cerned. That  is  vital  to  the  whole  thing. 
Then  the  next  step,  because  we  are  carry- 
ing out  similar  services,  is  that  they  have 
been  able  to  produce  certain  general  re- 
ports, some  of  which  are  quoted  here 
in  this  document — transport  organisation, 
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housing  management,  and  the  like.  These 
are  general  reports  from  our  own  indi- 
vidual lessons,  and  we  possibly  have  an 
individual  overhaul  of  our  own  depart- 
ment at  the  same  time.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  committees  that  I serve 
on,  one  of  the  most  friendly  committees, 
and  I believe  the  only  one  I know  where 
there  is  no  party  line  at  all. 

95.  Mr.  Lawson : May  I lead  on  to 
another  -question?  Have  you  made  any 
particular  studies  of  the  relative  admin- 
istrative costs  of  services  in  the  different 
metropolitan  boroughs? That  ques- 

tion could  best  be  answered  by  Mr. 
Dive,  our  O and  M Director.  As  you 
will  quickly  see,  there  are  some  matters 
that  individual  boroughs  would  not  like 
to  see  published  to  their  neighbour.  We 
have  our  own  personal  feelings  about 
our  own  budgets.  Perhaps  Mr.  Dive 
might  be  permitted  to  answer  that. — 
Alderman  Burden : We  would  be  very 
happy  if  Mr.  Dive  would  answer. — Mr. 
Dive : Certainly  we  have  in  our  opera- 
tions undertaken  this.  We  have  tried 
not  to  make  our  comparative  cost  studies 
show  up  in  a bad  light  somebody  who  is 
trying  to  do  something  well  and  is  doing 
it  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  One  has  got 
to  be  careful.  They  are  a very  vital  tool 
and  one  that  we  use.  Can  I give  two 
specific  examples?  Recently  we  were 
asked  by  one  of  our  authorities  to  study 
the  question  of  the  costs  of  housing  main- 
tenance. This  we  did  by  going  .through  a 
number  of  authorities  and  comparing  the 
costs  of  the  various  aspects.  This  is  no 
simple  task,  because  there  are  so  many 
variables  between  authorities,  each  of 
which  has  got  to  be  taken  into  account. 
Therefore,  one  gets  down  to  analysing 
the  problems  in  each.  Nevertheless,  we 
did  do  this  for  this  particular  authority, 
and  we  did  discover  that  in  fact  although 
they  felt  they  were  at  the  top  of  the 
range  in  costs,  in  practice,  when  we  took 
other  factors  into  acoount  they  were 
reasonably  in  the  middle.  The  committee 
has  recently  decided  to  extend  this  by 
asking  us  to  look  at  the  whole  of  hous- 
ing management,  which  we  hope  to  start 
in  early  summer,  on  the  question  of  the 
balance  of  costs  between  authorities  for 
the  various  aspects  of  management.  That 
we  intend  to  do,  and  the  committee  has 
also  approved  of  the  use  of  operational 
research  techniques  to  help  us. — Aider- 
man  Burden:  There  was  something 

more  simple  which  Mr.  Dive’s  depart- 
ment did  which  affected  my  own 


borough.  That  was  the  question  of  the 
amount  we  spent  on  advertising  for 
officers.  We  had  a most  valuable  report 
which  in  fact  saved  us  a considerable 
amount  of  money,  and  we  secured  just 
the  same  sort  of  qualify  of  applications 
which  we  had  before  when  we  were 
spending,  as  we  since  discovered,  really 
far  more  than  was  reasonably  necessary. 
— Alderman  Russell : I believe,  in  fact, 
that  was  the  first  report  they  produced, 
and  I think  it  was  calculated  that  for 
those  boroughs  who  adopted  their  report 
it  would  save  them  annually  more  than 
would  pay  their  subscription  for  ever 
to  the  committee — very  nearly. 

96.  Chairman : May  I ask  one  or  two 
questions  on  my  own  account  now, 
please?  In  everything  you  have  said, 
both  in  writing  and  orally,  you  naturally 
confine  your  attention  to  the  administra- 
tive county  of  London,  that  being  the 
area  in  which  all  your  metropolitan 
boroughs  lie.  We  have  to  consider  a 
much  bigger  area  than  that,  including  not 
only  the  whole  of  the  administrative 
county  of  London,  but  also  the  whole 
of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  parts  of 
Hertfordshire,  Essex,  Kent  and  Surrey. 
I make  no  complaint  at  all  about  your 
having  confined  your  attention  to  the 
county  of  London,  in  view  of  what  you 
have  said  about  minding  one’s  own 
business,  but  I am  only  reminding  you 
Tthat  our  business  is  perhaps  a little 
wider  than  yours  in  this  connection ; 
and  I am  going  to  ask  you,  if  you  would 
not  mind,  whether  you  could  give  me 
and.  the  other  members  a little  help  by 
raising  your  sights  a little,  and  consider 
one  or  two  regional  aspeots  of  the  matter, 
none  of  which  I think  have  really  been 
touched  upon,  except  I think  in  what 
Mr.  Clapp  said  about  the  arrangements 
with  regard  to  highways  and  traffic.  If 
you  cut  out  the  county,  as  he  suggested, 
and  left  only  the  borough  authority  as 
the  highway  authority,  and  the  Ministry 
as  the  planning  authority,  you  would 
there  have  something  which  would  apply 
no  less  outside  London  than  inside 

London ; that  is  right,  is  it  not? Mr. 

Clapp:  Except  that  I did  not  intend  to 
convey  that  the  Minister  should  be  the 
planning  authority  alone.  The  London 
County  Council  would  still,  as  we  have 
said  all  along,  be  the  development 
planner,  but  in  that  development  plan 
there  should  be  a plan  for  roads. 
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97.  But  the  initiative  I think  in  fact 
would  tend  to  come  from  the  Minister 
so  far  as  major  roads  were  concerned? 

Yes.  I think  it  is  mentioned  in  the 

evidence  that  there  is  some  suggestion 
of  that  coming  from  the  Ministry  of 
Transport,  that  there  should  be  trunk 
roads  in  London. 

98.  The  first  point  I wanted  .to  put  to 
you  in  this  regional  concept  is  this.  As 
you  know,  there  is  definite  Government 
policy  for  the  rest  of  England  which, 
apart  from  certain  conurbations,  involves 
two  tiers  in  some  instances,  and  county 
boroughs  in  other  instances,  and  there  is 
a very  general  sort  of  criterion  laid  down 
to  define  what  should  determine  whether 
you  qualify  as  a county  borough  or  not. 
We  also  have  three  county  boroughs 
within  our  regional  area  already,  and 
quite  a number  of  other  aspirants  for 
county  boroughs.  Suppose  we  were  to 
accept  your  contention,  which  broadly 
is  this,  that  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
should  remain,  that  the  London  County 
Council  should  remain,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  particularly  important 
changes  of  borough  boundaries  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  We  should  have  to 
explain,  I think,  -in  some  way  or  other, 
why  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  London 
in  some  way  quite  different  from  the  rest 
of  the  country.  Can  you  help  us  at  all 

with  an  explanation?- Alderman 

Burden : If  I did  give  it,  it  might  be  out 
of  order,  Sir. 

99.  I think  it  is  something  which  you 

have  got  to  meet. 1 think  we  have 

met  it,  because  I did  say  in  my  intro- 
ductory remarks  that  some  of  us,  and 
that  refers  to  Councillor  Smiith, 
Councillor  Stuck©  and  myself,  have  been 
hammering  at  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations  to  try  to 
persuade  them  we  could  produce  for 
them  an  honourable  face-saver  as  to  why 
London  had  to  be  treated  differently 
from  other  authorities  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  We  did  not  convince  them,  and 
perhaps  we  really  were  not  extremely 
surprised  that  we  did  not  convince 
them.  We  did  point  out  that  the  London 
Council  area  had  been  a coherent  area 
for  more  than  a hundred  years,  ever 
since  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
came  into  existence,  and  that  there  were 
many  services  in  London — and  the  one 
we  rested  our  argument  on  mainly  was 
the  educational  service — which  had  been 
built  up  inside  London  as  a unit.  Those 


of  us  who  from  time  to  time  are  accused 
by  our  political  opponents  of  pursuing 
doctrinaire  policies  for  doctrinaire 
reasons  would  not  like  to  be  accused  of 
doing  the  same  thing,  of  breaking  up 
something  which  we  think  works  well 
just  because  there  is  a possibility  that 
they  regard  that  as  something  which 
ought  to  be  broken  up— by  that  I mean 
we  would  feel  that  to  suggest  education 
should  be  broken  up  in  London  and  that 
London  should  be  divided  into  county 
boroughs  just  because  that  is  a good 
theory  to'  apply  to  the  rest  of  the  country, 
is  not  a theory  which  we  would  apply 
here. 

We  rested  our  claim,  as  I said,  on  the 
fact  that  'there  is  a coherence  to  the 
London  area — the  London  County 
Council  area — with  which  wo  felt  wo 
could  not  agree  to  interfere.  Further 
to  that,  ever  since  1900  it  has  been  the 
endeavour  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
to  develop  some  feeling  of  responsibility 
inside  each  authority  and  to  try  and 
inculcate  a local  interest,  loyally, 
enthusiasm,  and  if  we  were  now  to 
decide  to  make  a clean  sweep  again  and 
re-draw  the  boundaries  inside  London — 
divide  die  3{  million  up  into,  shall  we 
say,  seven  half  millions — seven  Brisfols — 
it  would  be  putting  the  clock  back,  and 
a tremendous  amount  of  work  would  bo 
wasted.  We  believe,  as  Mr.  Stucke  said 
■this  morning,  that  clustered  around  each 
town  hall  there  is  a tremendous  amount 
of  local  voluntary  work,  and  one  would 
be  in  danger  of  dissipating  that  and 
reducing  it  if  you  suddenly  divorced  your 
local  government  from  local  town  halts 
and  set  up  new  areas  inside  London  as 
well.  I am  quite  well  aware,  of  course, 
that  there  are  many  places  in  the  country 
where  existing  areas  will  have  to  be 
changed.  They  will  have  to  make  new 
loyalties,  new  arrangements,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  people  will  say  that  what  is 
applicable  to  the  rest  of  the  country 
could  equally  well  be  applied  to  London, 
but  I think  there  is  just  that  bit  stronger 
reason  why  in  London  one  should  not 
interfere  with  'the  set-up  as  it  is.  It  works 
well;  works  with  really  that  degree  of 
efficiency  I will  say— encouraging  local 
interests  and  local  enthusiasm — which  we 
feel  is  a proper  mark  of  good  local 
government,  and  for  reasons  of  that  sort 
we  would  advocate  that  instead  of 
people  looking  at  London  and  desiring 
to  change  London,  they  might  look  wider 
as  to  whether  the  London  scheme  might 
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not  be  applied  ito  other  pants  of  the 
country.  I have  recently  visited  Man- 
chester, where  one  is  impressed  with  the 
tremendous  size  of  the  Manchester 
county  borough,  with  the  small  bit 
of  Salford  punching  in,  on  not  very 
great  terms  of  friendship  one  with  the 
other,  with  other  authorities  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Manchester  some  of  which  are 
non-county  boroughs,  some  county 
boroughs,  some  urban  districts;  some 
belong  to  one  county,  some  to  another. 
We  feel  -the  reason  why  London  works 
so  well  whatever  may  be  the  differences 
in  regard  to  metropolitan  boroughs — 
sometimes  political  points  of  view,  some- 
times their  size,  some  being  more  indus- 
trial than  others  some  more  residential, 
whatever  those  differences  are  we  have 
got  so  much  in  common  that  it  works 
and  works  well,  and  one  would  have 
hoped  that  in  looking  at  other  large 
urban  areas — -I  do  not  like  the  word  con- 
urbations— one  would  have  hoped  look- 
ing at  large  areas  of  population,  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  the  London 
scheme  might  be  considered,  and  thought 
might  have  been  given  as  to  whether  that 
would  not  work. 

100.  Chairman : I am  obliged  for  that. 
You  are  really  resting  what  you  said 
mainly  on  history  and  partly  on 

geography. And  partly  on  fact 

perhaps,  Sir. 

101.  I regard  history  and  geography 
as  two  of  the  hardest  facts  of  life — and 
partly  also  on  the  obvious  undesirability 
of  disturbing  something  which  is  work- 
ing well  in  favour  of  some  academic  or 
doctrinaire  scheme  of  greater  simplicity. 
But  it  is  a problem  we  have  to  consider, 
you  know,  because  you  are  not  suggest- 
ing that  the  administrative  county  of 
London  should  be  extended ; and  you 
know  there  are  quite  a lot  of  boroughs 
immediately  adjacent  to  some  of  your 
metropolitan  boroughs  which  are  quite 
different  types  of  local  authority  as  a 
matter  of  constitution,  simply  because 
they  happen  to  be  in  another  county. 
How  are  we  going  to  justify — 'this  is 
quite  a serious  point  throughout  the  case 
— dealing  with  two  areas  which  are 
immediately  contiguous  to  one  another 
which  are  to  strangers  virtually  indis- 
tinguishable from  one  another?  How  are 
we  going  to  justify  dealing  with  one  part 
of  that  area  which  happens  to  be  in  one 
county  in  one  way,  and  with  another 
part  of  that  area  which  happens  to  be 


in  another  county  in  some  other  way? 
I do  not  see  really— I know  a little  bit 
about  Middlesex,  I have  spent  a lot  of 
time  in  north-west  Middlesex  on  one  pur- 
suit or  another — I do  not  see  why  one 
should  not  treat  the  county  of  Middlesex 
in  the  same  way.  I do  not  want  to  see 
the  county  of  London  in  any  way  ex- 
tended, why  should  you  not  take  the 
county  of  Middlesex  and  give  to  the 
boroughs  and  urban  districts  in  Middlesex 
the  same  sort  of  powers  which  we  are 
pleading  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
should  have,  and  give  them  really  plenty 
to  do  and  give  the  overall  planning  and 
major  problems  such  as  we  envisage  the 
county  council  should  handle  in  London 
in  the  same  way  in  the  Middlesex  area? 
I admit  that  when  you  come  to  a county 
such  as  Kent  or  Surrey  where  you  have 
got  a large  rural  area  as  well  as  the 
urban  fringe  of  London,  it  is  not  quite 
so  simple,  but  I would  have  thought 
myself — and  I understood  that  it  was 
the  Government’s  anxiety  about  Middle- 
sex and  London  which  really  gave  rise  to 
this  inquiry  on  which  they  have  asked 
you  to  devote  yourselves — I would  have 
thought  there  was  no  major  problem  as 
far  as  Middlesex  was  concerned ; but  I 
do  'think  that  the  problems  where  you 
have  a large  county  which  has  also  got 
large  rural  areas  may  be  just  a little 
more  difficult — but  even  so  it  is  surely 
not  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  devise 
some  scheme  which  would  fit  into  some- 
thing like  the  pattern  we  have  envisaged 
for  toe  metropolitan  boroughs. 

102.  You  are  trying  to  help  us 

brighten  our  wits  on  the  subject. 

Councillor  Stucke : May  I go  back  to 
one  remark  you  made,  Mr.  Chairman? 
You  did  refer  to  the  stranger  who  would 
find  it  difficult  ito  know  the  difference 
between  one  district  and  another  when 
he  was  passing  through.  My  only 
comment  is,  is  it  important  that  the 
stranger  knows  in  which  district  he 
happens  to  ,be  on  passing  through? 
The  people  that  matter  are  the  people 
who  live  in  those  respective  districts, 
and  they  know  only  too  well  the  differ- 
ences between  their  borough  or  county 
distriot  municipal  borough  and  the 
metropolitan  borough  to  which  they  are 
neighbours..  My  borough,  I suppose,  has 
as  many  neighbours  in  metropolitan  Kent 
as  any  other  London  borough  has  over 
any  other  boundary,  and  there  is.  no 
doubt  that  everybody  is  fully  conscious 
where  the  boundary  lies,  even  if  it  is 
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only  by  their  efforts  to  cross  over  that 
boundary  into  Woolwich  as  soon  as  they 
can,  because  they  all  consider  they  get 
more  for  their  money  in  the  form  of  rates 
than  they  do  in  metropolitan  Kent.  But 
the  basis  of  this,  Sir,  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  quite  intense  local  loyalty  that  exists 
in  these  districts,  and  I think  it  is  some- 
thing that  is  relevant  and  important  and 
is  not  to  be  dismissed  in  any  academic 
exercise. 

103.  I accept  that,  Councillor  Stucke. 

I am  quite  certain  there  is  a great  deal 
of— what  shall  I call  it— local  patriotism, 
to  use  a clich6  that  I cannot  really  avoid, 
but  whether  the  local  feeling  extends  to 
an  understanding  of  and  an  affection  for 
the  existing  system  of  government  from 
one  county  borough  to  another  I do  not 

know. 'It  might  well  be  that  it  does 

not.  I can  only  support  Alderman 
Burden — that  those  different  from  Lon- 
don should  take  a look  at  London  and 
see  if  improvement  does  not  lie  there. — 
Alderman  Burden : I said  that  it  should 
not  present  more  difficulties  in  applying 
the  sort  of  system  we  have  got  in  the 
London  County  Council  between  the 
county  and  the  borough.  It  might  be 
more  difficult  to  apply  it  to  Kent  or 
Surrey  or  Hertfordshire.  In  actual  fact, 
of  course,  when  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  were  set  up — Mr.  Stucke  could 
tell  me  this— but  I am  pretty  certain 
there  were  quite  a number  of  farms  in 
the  Woolwich  area,  there  is  still  one 
there  now.  . . . Councillor  Stucke : No, 
it  has  gone  now. — Alderman  Burden: 
If  it  was  possible  to  set  up  a scheme  in 
the  then  London  County  Council  area 
where  it  was  not  all  as  densely  covered  as 
it  is  now,  then  I should  have  thought  the 
system  we  operate  could  well  be  adopted 
even  if  it  does  not  include  rural  areas. 

104.  Chairman:  Thank  you  very 

much. Aldermann  Burden:  May  I 

just  add  one  thing  about  this  question 
which  is  relevant  to  the  point  you  have 
asked  us,  because  we  have  given  some 
thought  to  the  question  of  education,  the 
educational  powers  being  delegated  to 
the  non-county  boroughs,  and  to  the 
practice — the  system — of  education  at 
district  level.  I understand  from  people 
who  have  (been  involved  in  it  that  there 
is  very  little  difference  between  the 
administration  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  local  representative  takes  part  in  the 
administration  of  local  education  in  those 
counties  and  the  extent  to  which  we 
take  part  in  the  London  area  where  we 


are  appointed  as  school  managers  by 
our  boroughs,  with  a proportion  of  each 
school  management  body  borough  coun- 
cillors and  county  councillors.  Then  we 
set  to  work  and  run  the  local  primary 
school  or  secondary  school,  whatever  it 
may  be.  I have  not  had  experience  of 
local  government  in  a county  outside 
London,  but  I have  been  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  educational  powers  under 
theij  system  are  not  really  a very  great 
deal  more  than  some  of  the  powers  we 
have  in  taking  a hand  in  the  running  of 
some  of  our  own  local  schools. 

105.  Miss  Johnston:  It  is  only  the 
primary  schools  on  which  you  have  the 

right  to  serve? No,  we  are  invited  to 

appoint  people  on  secondary  and 
grammar  schools,  and  in  fact  I and 
another  collegue  serve  on  a higher  tech- 
nical school,  the  Camberwell  School  of 
Arst  and  Crafts,  which  is  a higher  level 
school  altogether. — Councillor  Stucke  : 

I think  Miss  Johnston’s  point  was  that 
we  actually  appoint  to  primary  schools 
where  we  do  not  appoint  on  to  govern- 
ing bodies  of  the  others. — Councillor 
Smith : No,,  we  submit  nominations  for 
selection  by  the  County  Council. 

106.  Chairman : Thank  you  for  raising 
your  eyes  just  outside  your  own 

boundaries  for  a moment. Councillor 

Stucke:  Would  it  be  pertinent,  if  you 
do  in  fact  envisage  the  extension  of 
London  County  Council  boundaries,  to 
raise  the  extraordinary  difficulty  of 
deciding  where  that  point  should  go?  It 
seems  to  me  that  London  has  an  entity 
apart  from  the  City  and  therefore  must 
be  regarded  as  having  a boundary  some- 
where. To  my  way  of  thinking — and  I 
have  spent  many  years  with  this 
problem — it  can  only  remain  where  it  is 
with  very  minor  modifications  if  any,  or 
become  a greater  London  region  which 
most  of  us  at  borough  council  level 
would  regard  as  far  too  unwieldy  ever 
to  be  effectively  in  touch  with  the  elec- 
torate, which  of  course  is  the  basis  of 
every  case  we  put  up — the  immediate 
impact  of  the  electorate  on  the  elected 
representative.  I feel  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  fell  into  this  trap  when  they 
devised  their  series  of  authorities.  They 
recommended  200,000  and  succeeded  in 
getting  an  average  nearer  400,000  for 
highway  purposes.  They  then  excluded 
Woolwich  from  London  and  added  it 
on  to  a line  of  districts  in  Kent  in  a 
completely  illogical  manner,  which  arose 
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from  the  very  same  difficulty.  The 
moment  you  start  to  alter  the  boundary 
you  get  into  these  illogicalities.  All  they 
did  was  to  follow  one  main  road  out  of 
local  authorities  and  put  a string  of 
authorities  along  it.  They  could  just  as 
logically  have  come  out  on  the  other 
main  routes  and  we  would  have  finished 
up  with  an  area  of  about  750,000 
population.  That  sort  of  illogical  result 
alwa/ys  occurs  in  these  experiments  in 
altering  the  London  counity  boundary. 

107.  Chairman:  You  speak  feelingly 

as  a frontiersman. As  a frontiersman 

with  no  territorial  ambition. 

108.  Alderman  Burden,  could  you  or 
any  of  your  colleagues  help  me  about 
this?  Somebody  on  your  side  of  the 
table  referred  this  morning  to  the  1948 
revolution,  which  was  I think  a term 
applied  ito  the  transfer  of  so  many 
powers  in  the  personal  health  and 
welfare  services  from  the  boroughs — if 
I may  use  a compendious  term — to  the 
counties.  Can  anybody  present  help  me 
in  indicating  what  the  reasons  for  that 

transfer  were  at  the  time? Alderman 

Burden:  So  far  as  the  transfer  of  the 
maternity  and  child  welfare  and 
personal  health  services  are  concerned, 
it  is  my  personal — I underline  the  word 
“ personal  ” — opinion  that  when  the 
hospital  services  were  transferred  from 
the  county  council  to  independent 
boards,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  the 
county  councils  with  some  health  services 
to  take  the  place  of  the  health  services 
they  had  been  administering,  and  that 
is  how  I feel  about  the  loss  of  the 
maternity  and  child  welfare  services 
which  the  borough  council  sustained. 
Because  when  one  looks  at  the  way  in 
which  the  boroughs  did  administer  the 
maternity  and  child  welfare  services,  with 
possibly  one  or  two  exceptions,  I think 
the  standard  was  uniformly  high  in  (the 
administration  of  those  services,  and  I 
do  not  think  there  was  ever  any  logical 
case  for  transferring  those  services  to 
the  county  council  other  than  that, 
having  created  a vacuum,  something  had 
to  be  placed  in  it. — Councillor  Room : 
Another  argument,  I suppose,  was  just 
the  convenience  of  Whitehall,  and  I think 
that  is  only  one  little  piece  of  evidence 
from  the  whole  of  this  book.  This  book 
has  been  compiled  entirely  for  the  con- 
venience of  Whitehall  and  nothing  else. 
There  is  not  a single  mention  throughout 
the  book  of  the  local  government 


elected  representative  or  the  part  he  is 
expected  to  play,  not  one. 

109.  Chairman:  You  do  not  require  a 
bodyguard  when  you  leave — everyone  in 
the  room  behind  you  is  nodding  his 

head? Alderman  Burden : We  would 

like  to  ask  a very  dangerous  question. 
Do  we  understand  this  is  entirely  the 
memorandum  of  officers? 

110.  Chairman : I would  not  know  the 
answer  to  that  any  more  than  you  do. 
You  have  given  one  possible  indication, 
Alderman  Burden.  Are  there  any  other 
of  your  colleagues  who  would  like  to  con- 
tribute any  thing  on  this  1948  change 

of  .policy? Dr.  Dewar : If  I may  just 

say  a word?  The  National  Health  Act 
was  discussed  for  quite  a long  time 
straight  after  the  war,  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  as  to  who  should 
administer  services  and  that  there  should 
be  free  services  for  all.  More  particu- 
larly of  course  the  emphasis  was  on  a 
free  medical  service  for  all  irrespective 
of  whether  they  worked  or  did  not  work 
and  as  far  as  the  personal  health  services 
were  concerned  it  was  laid  down  that  two 
types  of  authority  should  become  local 
health  authorities — one  county  boroughs 
and  the  other  county  councils.  I think 
that  having  got  that  matter  settled — as 
far  as  I remember  from  the  arguments 
which  were  published  at  the  time — it  was 
felt  that  there  should  be  no  exception. 
If  you  started  making  exceptions,  the 
whole  scheme  .might  very  well  become 
a hotchpotch  and  mix-up.  It  was  felt, 
I think,  in- London  by  everybody  that 
this  was  unfair;  it  was  unreasonable ; it 
was  an  administrative  thing,  but  they  did 
still  stick  to  the  idea  that  it  should  be 
counties  and  county  boroughs  only,  and 
quite  frankly  if  it  had  not  been  there 
might  have  been  quite  considerable  argu- 
ments as  far  as  some  other  local  authori- 
ties— say  in  Middlesex — which  are  very 
large  were  concerned.  But  it  was,  as  I 
saw  it,  entirely  put  on — how  can  I put  it 
— an  ideological  basis.  You  have  two 
types  of  authority  only,  one  or  the  other, 
irrespective  of  the  local  amenities.  I 
hope  I have  not  said  too  much?— 
Councillor  Samuels : I have  not  had  time 
to  lo ok — indeed  1 did  not  know  it  was. 
going  to  be  raised  about  the  original 
Slinking  on  the  1948  National  Health- 
Service  Act,  but  going  back  on  my  im- 
pressions and  memory  there  was  quite  a 
swing  round.  Originally  there  was  very 
great  feeling  by  the  authorities  in  London 
against  having  their  hospitals  taken 
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away  ; they  felt  'they  could  administer 
them  'better,  there  were  elected  represen- 
tatives as  against  the  present  method  and 
so  on.  I have  always  felt  that  the  reason 
for  the  change  was  compensation  for  the 
London  County  Council  losing  their  hos- 
pitals. Looking  back,  the  M.  & C.W. 
services  were  running  extremely  well.  It 
might  well  be  that  figures  could  be  pro- 
duced to  show  we  ran  them  more 
efficiently  in  terms  of  money.  As  one 
has  watched  them  since,  they  have  never 
achieved  a unified  whole.  One  body  has 
done  the  ante-natal  clinics,  yet  the  hospi- 
tals still  run  what  they  call  mother  clinics. 

X am  quite  certain  it  was  much  more 
personal  and  much  better  run  in  terms  of 
service  when  the  boroughs  had  it  than 
now  the  county  have  it  with  the  split  as 
it  is  now.  In  my  view,  reinforcing  and 
underlining  what  'Mr.  Burden  has  said, 

I have  always  felt  it  was  part  of  the 
deal  to  dill  the  vacuum ; it  was  never 
logically  worked  out  beforehand  to  be 
done  that  way  in  the  original  writings 
and  thoughts  on  the  subject. 

111.  There  is  one  important  tiling  I 
would  like  to  know.  Was  there  any  con- 
clusion come  to  at  that  time  that  the 
boroughs  were  not  doing  this  work  pro- 
pcrly,  and  that  therefore  the  counties 

could  do  it  better? No.  I think  there 

•were  one  or  two  boroughs  who  were  not 
carrying  out  the  M.  & C.W.  work  under 
the  original  1932  Act  which  gave  us 
power  to  omploy  midwives— either 
1930  or  1932 -and  the  power  to 
run  women’s  clinics  and  so  on  'but  no 
general  complaint,  no.  The  statistics 
which  could  be  produced  would  show 
the  work  was  done  extremely  well.  I he 
infantile  mortality  rate  was  going  down 
rapidly  under  the  boroughs,  and  there 
was  no  general  complaint  that  could  be 
levelled  against  the  boroughs  of  failure 
to  carry  out  their  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  M.  & C.W.  work.  There  is 
divided  responsibility  now  between  the 
hospitals  and  the  county  authority,  but 
1 do  not  think  it  is  being  done  better. 
There  might  be  a case  where  there  might 
be  less  expense,  but  certainly  not  done 
better.  And  -I  base  that  on  (a)  my 
•experience  of  hospital  work  generally, 
and  (b)  my  close  contact  with  health 
visitors  who  were  at  that  time  working 
for  boroughs  and  now  for  the  county 
authorities.  There  was  no  general  com- 
plaint that  could  be  sustained  against  the 
boroughs  at  all. — Dr.  Dewar : iT  think  on 
the  point  of  the  services  provided  by  the 


boroughs  beforehand  it  must  be  remem- 
bered in  the  early  part  of  this  venture 
that  all  the  M.  & C.W.  work  was  done 
by  voluntary  .bodies,  and  it  was  only 
gradually  that  local  authorities  were 
given  powers  to  do  that  work.  There 
are  two  boroughs  in  London,  Chelsea 
and  Lambeth,  where  the  voluntary 
bodies  continue,  and  almost  all  the  work 
before  1948  was  in  those  boroughs  done 
by  the  voluntary  bodies  with  the  sup- 
port and  approval  and  representation 
of  the  local  authority.  I am  not  in  any 
way  suggesting  that  the  standard  pro- 
vided in  those  two  boroughs  was  in  any 
way  lower  ; it  was  just  a different  method 
of  doing  it.  They  carried  on  a volun- 
tary tradition,  as  it  were,  as  opposed 
to  the  take  over  of  the  services  by  the 
other  boroughs,  and  the  standard  in  the 
boroughs  I would  have  said  from — not 
my  personal  knowledge,  but  from  what 
my  colleagues  have  told  me-was 
certainly  as  high  in  1948  or  perhaps  1 
should  say  1938,  because  during  the  war 
years  things  went  wrong,  as  it  is  today. 
The  quantity  of  service  is  different  be- 
cause there  is  a different  social  demand, 
as  it  were,  .but  T would  say  the  quality 
is  no  better  now  than  it  ever  was.  Xn 
fact  there  was  a very  high  standard  in 
London,  and  in  the  two  boroughs  ! have 
mentioned  I would  say  there  again  they 
were  as  good. — Councillor  Samuels : X 

■have  just  been  reminded  that  before  the 
war  there  were  M.  & C.W.  committees 
going,  child  welfare  committees  going  ; 
we  had  an  enormous  number  of  volun- 
tary workers  which  we  now  have  not  got 
in  the  hospital  service  or  at  county 
level.  I come  from  a small  borough, 
Shoreditch,  where  we  started  many  years 
ago  a small  women’s  hospital,  and  'be- 
cause of  the  power  we  then  had  which 
we  now  have  not  got  we  used  to  run 
family  planning  clinics  and  women  s 
clinics.  The  building  was  taken  over,  of 
course,  when  the  National  Health  Service 
Act  came  in.  There  were  many  other 
experiments  in  the  London  boroughs. 
All  that  has  been  lost.  X have  never 
seen  it  reproduced  in  the  county  or  the 
hospital  service  on  the  same  scale.  We 
have  lost  that  and  the  people,  the 
voluntary  workers. 

112.  Miss  Johnston : Were  the 

boroughs  running  T.B.  and  home  helps 

and  mental  . . . Alderman  Burden  : 

T,B.  and  home  helps,  but  not  the  other. 
It  used  to  be  done  iby  the  Mental  After 
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Care  people ; 1 do  not  think  the  local 
authority  did  much  at  all.  X was  just 
coming  in  with  Mr.  Samuels  just  now  on 
the  point  of  the  voluntary  workers.  They 
were  lost  on  the  transfer,  one  does  not 
overstate  the  case,  but  it  may  be  due 
to  other  conditions  of  change — not  so 
many  people  can  give  the  time.  Dr. 
Chalke,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
at  Camberwell  has  assured  me  that  it  is 
possible  to  recruit  this  sort  of  worker 
even  nowadays,  and  I think  it  probably 
could  be  done  at  a more  local  level. 

113.  Chairman'.  Councillor  Stucke, 
my  next  question  arises  out  of  something 
you  said  in  regard  to  planning— I want 
to  be  quite  clear  I have  got  this  right. 
If  what  you  recommend  in  regard  to 
planning  procedure  were  adopted,  what 
would  be  the  position?  Would  the 

county  have  any  powers  left  at  all? 

Councillor  Stucke : No  administrative 

power,  only  the  development  plan 
powers. 

114.  Their  function  would  be  limited 
to  making  their  amendments  in  the 
statutory  way  from  time  to  time  to  the 
County  Development  Plan,  is  that  it? 
Yes. 

115.  The  entire  administration,  includ- 
ing all  planning  consents,  would  fall  to 
the  local  authority? — — Yes. 

116.  Supposing  an  application  came 
before  the  local  authority  which  did  not 
conform  to  the  plan.  Do  you  suggest 
that  the  local  authority  should  deal  with 
that  themselves,  that  it  should  go  direct 

to  the  Minister,  or  what? No,  I 

suggest  it  should  first  of  all  consult  with 
the  development  plan  authority  as  to 
the  advisability  of  varying  the  develop- 
ment plan,  hut  in  the  event  of  its  being 
necessary  for  the  development  plan  to 
be  varied  in  order  to  permit  an  approval 
to  such  an  application,  then  naturally 
it  would  be  via  the  planning  authority 
— the  county  council — who  would  then 
make  application  to  the  Minister. 

117.  So  you  keep  the  county  council 

in  for  that  purpose  only.  With  regard 
to  road  authority,  do  you  contemplate 
leaving  the  London  County  Council  or 
the  county  generally  in  as  a road 
authority  at  all? Yes. 

118.  In  what  respect? Concurrently 

with  the  metropolitan  boroughs, 

119.  Why  do  you  suggest  that,  if  the 
metropolitan  boroughs  are  so  active? 
- — —Mainly  arising  out  of  its  planning 


functions,  because  the  development  plan 
for  roads  obviously  is  an  integral  part 
of  their  function  as  planning  authority, 
therefore  they  can  hardly  be  completely 
excluded  as  a highway  authority. 

Chairman-.  I do  not  know  quite  how 
this  fits  in  with  Mr.  Clapp’s  ideas. 

120.  Mr.  Cadbury:  The  planning  of 
.the  roads  is  one  thing,  -the  carrying  out 

and  making  of  roads  another. 1 was 

regarding  the  question  of  roads  as  the 
whole  question  of  planning  and  execu- 
tion. As  far  as  I am  concerned,  I suggest 
the  whole  of  execution  be  left  with  the 
metropolitan  boroughs,  but  I regard  a 
road  as  starting  with  its  conception  and 
finishing  with  its  completion. 

121.  In  so  far  as  the  road  is  in  the 
development  plan  it  is  the  planning 
authority,  but  once  it  is  planned  it  is 
— Councillor  Smith : — with  the  metro- 
politan borough. — Mr.  Clapp:  I would 
like  to  make  a point  here.  If  a road  is 
included  in  the  development  plan  it  does 
give  rise  to  certain  legal  questions  in 
regard  to  properties  and  that  sort  of 
■thing.  I think  it  wants  to  be  carefully 
looked  at,  and  is  possibly  one  of  the 
reasons  why  in  the  old  town  plans  of 
1932  and  so  on,  roads  were  all  shown, 
but  they  became  an  embarrassment 
because  people’s  property  was,  as  it  were, 
planned  ahead  of  time.  That  is  a facet 
that  does  need  some  careful  attention, 
I think,  before  a road  is  definitely  shown 
as  a road  running  perhaps  right  through 
a block  of  buildings  in  a development 
plan. 

122.  Chairman:  I am  aware,  Mr. 

Clapp,  of  that  range  of  problems — I 
think  we  all  are.  It  is  for  that  reason 
I would  like  to  clear  up  what  your 
recommendations  as  a body  are  on  this 
particular  question — what  powers  should 
be  left  with  the  county  if  proposals  were 
adopted  and  for  what  purpose.— — 
Alderman  Burden:  I think  it  was  I 
who  said  at  one  stage  we  are  prepared 
to  agree  to  the  overall  plan,  as  far  _ as 
highways  and  major  trunk  roads  being 
left  with  the  Minister,  but  we  saw- 
no  reason  at  all  why  the  boroughs  who 
have  engineering  staff,  surveyors,  tech- 
nical people,  cannot  carry  out  their  par- 
ticular share  of  the  report  of  any  scheme. 

123.  Sir  John  Wrigley : If  you  are  to 
be  the  sole  executive  authority  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  roads,  would 
you  accept  it  as  your  duty  to  carry  out 
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roads  in  accordance  with  the  plan? 
Otherwise  a particular  borough  might 
obstruct  .the  operation  of  a through 

road? What  we  would  be  prepared  to 

accept  is  the  duty  that  was  laid  on  us. 

124.  You  would  assume  then  a duty 

would  have  to  be  laid  on  you? Mr. 

Clapp : I would  say  I would  hope  the 
planning  authority  would  prepare  their 
development  plan  in  conjunction  with 
the  boroughs,  and  with  their  agreement. 
—Councillor  Stucke:  I think  I would 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  asking  for  full 
administrative  powers  under  town  plan- 
ning, it  would  naturally  lead  to  a much 
greater  degree  of  co-operation  between 
the  county  council  and  the  borough  in 
preparing  the  development  plan.  I did 
not  develop  that,  but  that  was  because 
naturally  it  would  mean  the  opportunity 
for  the  boroughs  to  have  expert  plan- 
ning staff.  Obviously  there  would  be  a 
movement  of  the  expert  planning  staff 
from  the  oounty  to  the  boroughs  if  this 
•came  about,  and  'they  would  .then  be 
in  a stronger  position  vis-k-vis  the  plan- 
ning authority  in  preparing  the  develop- 
ment plan.  Therefore  the  question  of 
obstruction  to  a development  plan  road 
would  not  arise  because  the  authority 
would  have  been  a party  to  the  plan 
during  the  preparation  by  the  county 
council.  At  the  present  moment  the 
county  council  prepares  a plan,  submits 
it  to  the  borough  for  its  observations, 
•then  pleases  itself  whether  it  takes  any 
•notice  of  its  observations  or  not.  Per- 
haps I have  rather  over  broadly  stated 
the  case. 

125.  I was  only  concerned  with  the 

■execution  of  the  plan.  Councils  do  some- 
times change  their  minds. Alderman 

Burden : I do  not  see  anything  wrong  in 
principle  with  local  authorities  accepting 
that  there  are  certain  duties  which  may 
be  laid  on  them  to  carry  out.  We  surely 
have  accepted  that  principle  in  a num- 
ber of  duties.  The  one  that  comes  to  my 
mind  immediately  is  civil  defence.  What- 
ever may  be  our  private  thoughts  about 
•civil  defence — some  are  pretty  varied — 
we  carry  those  duties  out.  If  we  do  not, 
the  Home  Office  comes  in  and  makes 
sure  they  are  carried  out.  I do  not  see 
what  the  difficulty  is  about  the  carrying 
out  of  major  road  works  once  a plan 
has  been  agreed,  and  if  somebody  does 
fall  by  the  wayside — and  I suppose  there 
.are  black  sheep  even  among  local 
authorities — there  is  power  to  see  that 


that  work  is  done ; but  what  does  seem 
so  absurd  is  when  you  have  different 
teams  of  engineers,  qualified  men,  may 
be  from  the  metropolitan  and  the  county 
borough  councils  concerned  with  the 
same  road. 

126.  Mr.  Cadbury : I understand  the 
London  County  Council  would  be  largely 
concerned  with  the  plan  in  co-operation, 
and  I understand  the  borough  council 
would  carry  it  out,  but  if  this  hypotheti- 
cal block  of  buildings  has  to  be  valued 
and  agreements  made  as  to  pulling  it 
down  in  order  to  execute  -the  plan,  which 
of  the  two  authorities  would  do  that 

negotiation  ? Councillor  Samuels : 

The  valuing? 

127.  And  pulling  .it  down  'l— Mr. 
Clapp:  The  local  authority,  the  borough. 

128.  The  borough  would  do  it  once  it 
was  on  the  plan? — —Exactly,  yes.— - 
Councillor  Room:  That  would  be  sub- 
ject .to  financial  matters,  Sir,  which  wc 
have  not  discussed  here  at  length.-— 
Councillor  Stucke:  I was  going  to  add 
subject  to  suitable  financial  assistance 
being  provided. 

129.  Even  if  it  was  a trunk  road  with 
100  per  cent,  national  grant,  you  would 
still  recommend  that  the  borough  carried 

out  that  proposal? Yes.—  Alderman 

Burden : We  have  got  really  highly 
skilled  engineers  amongst  our  borough 
engineers  ; among  their  staffs  we  have 
got  good  men  and  we  could  perfectly 
well  carry  out  that  work.  One  of  the 
slights  that  is  sometimes  -thrown  at  us 
by  the  senior  authorities  is  “ Well,  we 
have  got  the  staff,  we  can  do  -this  job  ”, 
the  suggestion  being  -that  we  have  not 
got  them  amongst  the  borough  council, 
which  we  refute. 

130.  Chairman:  X appreciate  that. 

May  I ask  you,  Alderman  Burden,  one 
thing  about  parks.  You  said  in  your 
written  evidence  and  confirmed,  1 think* 
this  afternoon — your  suggestion  is  -that 
both  the  provision  and  the  management 
of  the  parks  should  be  ,in  the  hands  of 
metropolitan  -boroughs  and  not  -the 
county.  I can  understand  -the  point 
about  management,  but  I aim  a little  un- 
certain about  the  provision  of  parks. 
You  can  conceive  of  an  instance,  per- 
haps it  imay  not  be  necessary  quite  so 
much  in  the  county  of  London — it  is 
built  up  now— where  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  some  vacant  space  of 
land  which  would  be  admirable  park  for 
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a very  wide  area.  It  is  not  the  sort  of 
thing  you  would  want  to  acquire  for  the 
purpose  of  one’s  own  borough — much 
too  big,  shall  wc  say.  If  the  provision 
of  parks  as  well  as  the  management  of 
parks  were  made  entirely  a matter  for 
the  .metropolitan  borough,  is  there  not  a 
danger  that  that  rather  parochial  attitude 
might  .prevail?  The  park  as  an  open 
space  to  the  whole  of  London  might  be 

lost? 1 think  'there  .is  always  a danger 

that  whatever  scheme  one  devises  some- 
body may  act.  in  a foolish  manner  and 
try  and  upset  the  scheme,  whether  from 
the  county  borough  or  the  borough 
council.  T have  had  a fairly  recent 
experience  of  that.  A 13}  acre  site  of 
an  old  .mental  hospital  came  into  .the 
markot  and  we  bought  it,  the  borough 
council,  and  we  then  had  discussions 
with  the  county  council  as  .to  whether 
pant  of  if  should  not  be  used  as  open 
space.  It  would  be  used  by  everybody 
a .long  way  round,  not  necessarily  by 
residents  of  the  borough.  The  county 
council  have  already  .provisions  under 
which  they  will  contribute  half  the  cost 
of  a public  open  space  if  it  is  in  an  area 
where  it  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  in 
great  need  -where  there  is  a great  short- 
age of  open  space.  If  in  fact  when  the 
plan  requires  the  .provision  of  an  open 
space  in  the  area,  if  in  fact  the  London 
County  Council  will  pay  half  of  it,  and 
if  in  fact  the  expenditure  for  the  other 
half  is  pooled  to  the  extent  of  70  per 
cent,  there  cannot  be  many  occasions  on 
which  a borough  would  have  a justi- 
fiable reason  for  declining  to  go  ahead, 
and  I think  if  it  were  laid  on  the 
boroughs  that  the  provision  of  parks 
and  open  spaces  was  their  duly,  certainly 
we  as  a Standing  Joint  Committee  would 
take  a dim  view  of  boroughs  who  fell 
down. 

131.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  But  you 
would  lay  stress  on  the  .powers  of  the 

borough  to  make  grants? 1 think 

that  is  a provision  which  is  .there  at  the 
moment,  and  if  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  taken  away  it  scorns  to  me 
it  is  a very  admirable  thing  .and  should 
stay  there. — Councillor  Room:  The 

system  does  work  in  practice.  I can  give 
an  example  near  to  us — in  Hampstead 
anyway — that  is  the  Heath  itself,  Over 
the  years  large  houses  on  the  fringe  of 
the  Heath  with  anything  up  to  five  or 
lip  to  ten  acres  at  a time  come  on  to  the 
market.  The  borough  council  have  taken 
the  initiative  in  acquiring  those  sites  and 


have  never  had  any  difficulty  at  all  in 
persuading  the  neighbouring  boroughs  of 
Finchley,  Hendon  and  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  itself  to  pay  a contribu- 
tion towards  the  cost ; then  the  estate, 
when  purchased,  has  in  fact  been  thrown 
into  the  Heath  which  .of  course  is  under 
the  juridiction  of  the  London  County 
Council  itself.  My  own  .borough— and  I 
think  this  is  relevant  and  supports  really 
what  Mr.  Burden  has  been  saying — is 
not  anxious  to  administer  the  Royal 
Parks,  and  secondly,  considers  that  great 
open  spaces  like  the  Heath  are  probably 
best  administered  by  a committee  con- 
sisting of  the  boroughs  on  the  periphery. 
The  Heath  itself  falls  into  I think  live 
local  authorities.  We  think  that  could 
work  very  well  as  in  our  own  borough. 
There  are  certain  places  where  we  are 
about  to  re-develop  where  we  are  very 
anxious  to  create  some  open  spaces. 
We  have  every  intention  of  doing  so  if 
we  are  allowed. 

132.  Chairman:  Thank  you.  I will 
put  the  next  question,  perhaps,  to  Mr. 
Hayhurst.  Why  does  the  rate  equalisa- 
tion scheme  extend  only  to  metropolitan 
boroughs  within  the  county  of  London? 
Could  it  be  made  to  extend  to  boroughs 
outside  the  county  of  London  and,  if 
so,  what  would  the  machinery  be  for 

producing  that  result? Mr.  Hayhurst : 

There  has  never  been  .any  suggestion  that 
it  should  be  extended  outside  the 
boundaries  of  London.  We,  as 
Treasurers,  have  had  enough  to  deal  with 
in  ou.r  own  domestic  responsibility 
rather  than  inviting  attention  elsewhere, 
but  it  would  be  practicable  to  extend  it 
outside  the  confines  of  the  county  of 
London.  I am  giving  my  own  personal 
view  now.  It  has  never  been  discussed 
in  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Standing 
Joint  Committee.  As  I see  it  the  further 
you  go  out  from  the  centre — I am 
thinking  about  the  area  which  falls 
within  the  jurisdiction  .of  your  Commis- 
sion— the  community  of  interest 
decreases  somewhat,  and  so  therefore  the 
case  for  having  an  equalisation  scheme 
narrows  somewhat  as  you  get  towards 
the  periphery.  There  may  be  a case  for 
70  per  cent  of  equalisation  within  the 
administrative  county  of  London,  but 
there  may  well  not  be  a case  for  as  high 
a degree  of  equalisation  on  the  periphery 
—but  it  could  be  done. 

133.  Now  this  .is  my  very  last  ques- 
tion, Alderman  Burden.  I have  been 
just  going  .through  my  notes  as  your 
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colleagues  have  been  speaking  today,  and 
t.  think  L am  right  in  saying  that  you  are 
proposing  that  the  following  powers 
should  be  transferred  away  from  the 
London  County  Council  and  to  the 
metropolitan  boroughs:  first,  the  pro- 
vision of  all  houses  in  the  county  of 
London  ; secondly  the  management  of  all 
existing  houses  and  future  houses  in  the 
county  of  London,  and  under  personal 
health  and  welfare  all  the  services  except 
possibly  the  school  health  service.  As  far 
as  town  and  country  planning  is  con- 
cerned, the  London  County  Council 
would  remain  the  planning  authority  only 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and 
amending  and  submitting  to  the  Minister 
the  County  Development  Plan,  it  would 
not  act  as  an  .improvement  authority  or 
for  the  purpose  of  re-development  of  a 
metropolitan  borough  unless  invited  to 
do  so  by  the  metropolitan  borough.  It 
would  virtually  cease  to  he  a road 
authority  at  all.  it  would  lose  its 
building  powers  and  the  District  Sur- 
veyors would  become  ollicars  of  the  local 
authority.  It  would  lose  its  right  to 
provide  parks,  but  would  remain  with 
the  possible  duty  of  helping  to  pay  for 
them.  Those  are  the  things  that  I have 
been  chalking  up  as  we  go  along  today, 
and  I am  still  wondering — even  more 
than  I did  at  the  start,  bearing  in  mind 
how  much  wider  these  things  are  than 
anything  put  forward  in  1955 — 1 am  still 
wondering  even  more  whether  such  a 
large  transfer  of  powers  governing  such 
a wide  field  could  in  fact  be  negotiated 
between  the  metropolitan  boroughs  and 

the  London  County  Council. 

Alderman  Burden:  1 think,  Sir,  the 

answer  'is  that  of  course  one  never  gels 
all  the  cake  at  once.  What  we  have  said 
in  our  recommendation  is  that  these  are 
the  sort  of  powers  which  we  considered 
should  be  transferred  to  the  boroughs, 
and  they  could  come  over  from  time  to 
lime.  We  need  not  necessarily  envisage 
making  this  tremendous  revolution  all  at 
once.  It  may  well  be  there  are  modifi- 
cations which  have  (to  be  thought  about. 
[ was  thinking  particularly  of  the  housing 
problem  in  the  beginning.  When  we 
devised  this  memorandum  we  were  think- 
ing in  terms  of  the  fact  that  the  housing 
rogramme  as  far  as  new  estates — the 
ig  building  works  of  the  London  County 
Council— is  more  or  less  coming  to  an 
end.  It  might  well  be  that  on  going 
into  this  in  considerable  detail  you, 
having  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  all 


over  London  and  talking  to  London 
County  Council  and  talking  to  Ministries 
and  so  on,  might  well  come  to  the  con* 
elusion  that  our  proposals  as  regards 
management  and  the  future  provision 
of  housing  in  London  may  be  worth 
looking  at  once  the  house  construction 
activities  of  the  London  County  Council 
inside  the  .London  area  have  come  to  a 
full  stop.  They  are  very  nearly  there 
already.  And  there  are  various  thing* 
of  that  sort  which  1 feel  arc  envisaged 
in  our  memorandum.  But  generally  by 
and  large  we  think  that  these  duties  can 
he  very  well  undertaken  by  the  metro- 
politan boroughs.  And  we  have  lef-t  with 
the  county  council  quite  enough  to  do 
if  we  have  left  with  them  the  overall 
planning  as  far  as  London  is  concerned, 
the  provision  of  education,  the  provision 
of  lire  services,  ambulance  services, 
overspill  housing.  We  feci  they  have  got 
quite  enough  to  do  to  get  on  with,  and 
our  main  contention  is  that  as  local 
government  is  understood  and  our 
friends  on  the  London  County  Council 
agree  with  us  the  L.C.C.  has  become 
loo  big  and  has  got  too  many  power*, 
and  it  would  be  desirable  that  some  of 
those  were  transferred,  1 do  not  think 
we  have  proposed  that  loo  many  of 
those  powers  should  be  transferred  to 
the  boroughs. 

134.  The  line  of  demarcation  in  every 
case,  (he  application  being  different  in 
every  case,  being  this : is  this  in  essence 
n local  service  without  serious  regional 
repercussions,  Is  that  the  line?— 
That  is  what  we  tried  to  look  at. 

Chairman : Thank  you  very  much 
that  completes  what  1 had  to  ask. 

135.  1 would  now  like  to  ask  Alderman 
Burden  whether  he  or  his  colleagues 
before  wo  part  would  like  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  a few  more  words.  — 
Mr.  Clapp:  This  is  a small  point  hut 
fairly  important.  It  arose  on  Mr. 
Lawson’s  question  on  paragraph  30  («), 
of  our  evidence,  and  our  answer  wa* 
that  we  felt  that  they  should  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  borough  council.  In  fact 
they  would  bo  controlled  at  town  hall 
level,  and  if  that  was  done  then  of  course 
an  applicant  would  have  to  send  his 
plans  for  a building  to  the  local  town 
hall.  If  at  the  same  time  planning  powers 
were  vested  in  the  local  'borough,  ho 
would  also  have  to  submit  his  plans  to 
that  same  town  hall  for  his  planning  per- 
mission. We  already,  as  you  know,  deal 
with  drainage  applications,  so  that  it 
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seems  to  us  to  be  very  reasonable  to 
have  an  applicant  coming  to  a local 
office  in  the  place  where  he  is  going  to 
build  the  actual  structure  to  get  his  per- 
mission from  that  particular  council.  It 
does  seem  a great  simplification,  and  I 
think  it  is  an  important  point  that  T 
should  perhaps  have  mentioned  when 
Mr.  Lawson  was  dealing  with  this. 

136.  1 think  we  are  aware  theoretically 
under  the  present  rdgime  the  following 
could  happen— <1  say  theoretically,  I hope 
it  does  not  often  or  always  happen. 
Application  for  a particular  planning  per- 
mission for  a building,  shall  we  say,  is 

made  to  the  L.C.C.  head  office? That 

is  so. 

137.  And  presumably  somebody  from 
that  office  may  at  some  time  inspect  the 
site.  An  application  under  the  Buildings 
Acts  is  to  be  made  to  the  District  Sur- 
veyor of  the  L.C.C.  who  has  the  statu- 
tory authority  to  do  certain  things  more 
or  less  on  that  application.  It  may  well 
he  that  he  will  visit  the  site,  or  one  of 
his  men.  Application  for  drainage  is 
made  to  the  borough  surveyor  or  the 
borough  engineer.  It  may  well  be  that 
he  also  will  visit  the  site,  and  it  is 
theoretically  possible  for  all  three  to  meet 
accidentally  on  the  site  at  the  same  time. 
That  is  ihe  situation  you  were  drawing 

our  attention  to? That  is  the  very 

point . — Alderman  Burden'.  I would  like 
just  to  underline  something  in  our 


written  evidence  and  leave  it  with  you, 
and  that  is  the  fact  that  we  feel  the 
administration  of  libraries  in  London, 
in  which  there  has  been  suoh  a valuable 
degree  of  co-operation  both  in  the 
operation  of  the  London  Union  Cata- 
logue and  the  inter-availability  of  tickets, 
which  we  feel  demonstrates  the  ability 
of  the  London  boroughs  to  co-operate 
— once  again  we  talk  about  0.  & M. — in 
which  we  feel  that  if  powers  which  may 
be  difficult  for  some  but  are  wanted  by 
others  are  given  to  London  boroughs 
we  shall  fin?  a way  of  co-operating  to 
make  the  thing  work  efficiently  and 
practically  in  the  London  area.  And 
may  T lastly  say  how  much  we  have 
appreciated  the  extremely  patient  and 
kindly  hearing  you  have  given  to  us. 
We  do  value  the  privilege  of  being  given 
a whole  day  to  put  our  point  of  view, 
and  we  do  hope,  Sir,  that  we  have 
managed  to  put  the  point  of  view  which 
we  really  meant  to  put.  And  we  shall 
be  delighted  to  send  a memorandum  on 
the  refuse  disposal  project  and  the 
grouping  scheme,  as  we  mentioned 
earlier  in  the  afternoon. 

Chairman : Thank  you,  Alderman 

Burden,  for  your  help  and  of  course 
there  are  quite  a number  of  other  func- 
tions referred  to  in  your  evidence  which 
we  have  not  discussed  today.  We  had 
to  .make  some  selection  and  we  have  not 
overlooked  the  others. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on 
Local  Government  in  Greater  London 


SECOND  DAY 


Friday,  6th  March,  1959 


Present: 

Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.  (Chairman)* 

Mr.  Paul  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B.f 

Miss  Alice  Johnston,  C.B.E. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 

Mr.  L.  Y.  Cond  (Assistant  Secretary ){ 

Examination  of  Witnesses 


Alderman  G.  S.  Burden 
Alderman  W.  R.  Allen 
Councillor  R.  W.  Brown 
Councillor  H.  J.  Grant 

> Mr.  S.  J.  Harvby 
Mr.  H.  Smith 
Mr.  J.  Clapp 
Mr.  H.  D.  Ci-ialke 
Mr.  F.  O.  Hayes 

on  behalf  of  the  Camberwell  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 


Called  and  Examined 


138.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  May  I begin 

by  expressing  my  regret  that  we  are 
rather  .a  small  party  this  morning.  Several 
of  our  members  have  found  it  impossible 
to  be  here  this  morning  and  the  Chair- 
man, particularly,  wished  me  to  give  his 
personal  regrets  that  he  was  not  able  to 
be  here  this  morning.  May  I just  form- 
ally ask  who  is  leading  the  party? 

Alderman  Burden  : I am  afraid,  Sir,  that 
I almost  ought  to  apologise  for  my 
presence. 

139.  It  would  be  .affectation  to  pretend 
that  we  have  not  met  in  this  room  before, 
and  although  X have  taken  a different 
seat  and  you  have  put  on  a different  hat 


we  may  occasionally  during  the  day  be 
conscious  of  a certain  amount  of  echo  in 
the  room.  But  as  you  are  wearing  new 
clothes  today  may  I just  ask  you  to 

introduce  your  new  cast? May  I, 

firstly,  thank  you  for  seeing  us  this  morn- 
ing? Firstly  I would  like  to  express  the 
thanks  of  my  colleagues  and  myself  for 
the  invitation  to  discuss  the  evidence 
placed  before  you  on  behalf  of  our 
Borough  of  Camberwell.  I would  like  to 
explain  that  this  evidence  was  submitted 
in  outline  as  requested  in  your  first  letter 
to  our  Mayor.  On  seeing  the  detailed 
documents  submitted  by  other  Metro- 
politan Boroughs  we  considered  whether 


* Afternoon  Session  only. 
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to  elaborate  this  outline,  but  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  statement  expressed 
our  views  adequately.  We  hope  that  its 
brevity  is  a point  in  its  favour  and  not 
regarded  as  any  lack  of  esteem  for  your 
Commission  and  the  importance  of  your 
enquiry.  There  is  one  point  in  our  docu- 
ment which  I should  like  to  delete  and 
that  is  the  reference  under  the  heading 
of  Education  to  Nursery  Schools.  On 
further  consideration  we  think  Nursery 
Schools  should  be  a part  of  the  Educa- 
tion service  of  the  London  County 
Council.  It  is  possible  that  we  confused 
Nursery  Schools  with  Day  Nurseries 
which  we  still  maintain  should  be  part  of 
the  local  health  service  of  the  Borough 
Council.  May  I next  introduce  our 
representatives:  I am  afraid  you  may 
consider  that  I need  no  introduction! 

Alderman  G.  S.  Burden — Chairman  of 
Finance  Committee  and  Leader  of 
the  Council. 

Alderman  W.  R.  Alien — Ohairman  of 
Building  Committee. 

Councillor  R.  W.  Brown — Chairman  of 
Housing  Committee. 

Councillor  H.  T.  Grant. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  Alderman 
C.  W.  Baker,  J.P.,  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  unable  to  be  present  this 
morning,  but  at  the  last  minute  he  was 
summoned  to  very  urgent  business  at 
Eastbourne,  and  Councillor  Grant  is 
appearing  in  his  place. 

The  Chief  Officers  are  as  follows: 

Mir.  S.  J.  Harvey— Town  Clerk. 

Mr.  H.  Smith— Borough  Treasurer. 


Mr.  John  Clapp — Borough  Engineer 
and  Surveyor. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Ohalke— Medical  Officer  of 
Health. 

.Mr.  F.  O.  Hayes — Borough  Architect 
and  Director  of  Housing. 

I am  anxious  not  to  repeat  what  I said 
yesterday  morning,  but  at  the  risk  or 
being  tedious  I should  say  that  we  have 
a cordial  and  close  relationship  with  the 
London  County  Council— m fact  three  of 
our  committee  chairmen  are  members  of 
the  L.C.C.— and  it  is  no  part  of  our 
evidence  to  claim  that  the  L.C.C.  is  an- 
efficient  or  that  it  should  be  dissolved. 
We  consider  that  there  are  certain  welt 
defined  tasks  concerning  the  whole  of 
London  which  require  the  existence  of 
the  L.C.C.  At  the  same  time  we  con- 
sider there  are  equally  well  defined  tasks 
which  should  be  the  province  of  the 


Borough.  There  are  also  certain  general 
matters  in  regard  to  which  we  experi- 
ence difficulty  and  we  would  like  an 
opportunity  of  stating  some  of  these  after 
discussing  the  memorandum  we  have 
placed  before  you.  Before  proceeding  to 
this  discussion  may  I make  one  observa- 
tion in  general  on  the  evidence  of  the 
Government  departments.  As  a Borough 
we  would  express  our  views  on  their 
proposals  perhaps  even  more  strongly 
than  I did  yesterday  morning.  We  do 
not  forget  that  when  Hitler  marched  his 
troops  into  Vienna  he  appointed  a 
Gauleiter  whose  first  act  was  to  abolish 
some  20  local  authorities  in  the  Vienna 
area.  No  doubt  he  would  have  claimed 
that  this  was  in  the  interests  of  greater 
efficiency  and  that  his  patience  was 
exhausted!  Since  the  major  partner  of 
the  Ministries  who  comprise  our  central 
government  is  local  government,  might 
it  not  be  better  if  each  Ministry  had  a 
Local  Government  office  which  would 
be  responsible  for  interpreting  Local 
Government  to  the  officials  and  vice 
versa?  In  our  dealings  with  Ministries 
I can  cite  two  occasions  when  it  has 
been  necessary  to  write  three  times  to 
obtain  an  answer  to  a letter.  Just  as  we 
emphasise  the  need  for  close  personal 
contact  between  ourselves  and  the  public 
to  secure  good  local  government  we  leel 
there  is  a place  for  close  personal  con- 
tact with  the  Ministries  with  whbm  we 
have  to  deal. 

140.  Thank  you  for  your  opening 
statement.  I think  there  is  only  one 
general  point  which  I would  like  to 
mention  at  the  start,  and  that  is  really 
on  a question  of  terminology,  to  be  sure 
that  when  we  use  the  same  word  we 
mean  the  same  thing.  At  various  points 
in  your  memorandum  there  are  refer- 
ences to  questions  of  delegation  or  trans- 
fer. By  delegation  we  mean— and  I.  am 
sure  you  mean— an  arrangement  under 
which  a statutory  duty  is  placed,  usually 
on  the  county,  and  in  the  administration 
of  the  scheme  arrangements  are  made 
for  the  delegation  of  all  or  some  of  the 
administrative  work,  the  statutory 
responsibility  and  the  financial  responsi- 
bility still  remaining  with  the  original 
county  authority.  The  other  term  whicli 
you  use,  transfer,  and  which  we  refer 
to  sometimes  as  conferment,  means  that 
you  hand  over  not  merely  the  adminis- 
tration, but  the  statutory  responsibility 
and  the  consequent  financial  liability  for 
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the  conduct  of  the  particular  service. 
This  runs  throughout  your  memoran- 
dum, and  I thought  that  if  you  are 
clearly  agreed  that  that  is  the  definition 
of  the  two  things,  we  should  not  need  to 
refer  to  iit  when  we  come  to  it  in  par- 
ticular instances. 1 think.  Sir  John, 

we  would  endorse  word  for  word  what 
you  have  said  as  distinguishing  between 
the  two,  and  we  certainly  envisage  that 
if  the  responsibility  in  the  sense  of  the 
well-being  of  the  local  borough  is  to  be 
enhanced,  we  are  thinking  in  terms  of 
transfer,  again,  in  the  way  in  which  you 
express  it. 

141.  I think  we  might,  with  your 
agreement,  take  your  written  evidence 
subject  by  subject  and,  as  I am  already 
talking,  and  it  will  be  my  function  to 
open  on  housing,  perhaps  you  would 
not  mind  if  we  took  the  housing  section 
first.  You  state  your  position  quite 
clearly,  but  I would  just  like  to  confirm 
that  what  you  have  in  mind  is  that  in  the 
future  the  sole  authority  for  the  build- 
ing of  houses  under  the  Housing  Acts  in 
Camberwell  should  be,  in  your  view,  the 

Camberwell  Borough  Council. yThat 

is  so.  I do  not  know  if  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  wants  to  say  anything 
further. — Alderman  Allen : That  is  how 
we  feel,  Sir. 

142.  Would  you  say  that  that  carried 

with  it  what  might  be  regarded  as  the 
corollaries  that  you  should  also  be  the 
sole  authority  for  such  purposes  as 
making  loans  and  making  improvement 
grants  for  houses? Yes,  Sir. 

143.  I thought  that  was  -quite  clear, 

but  it  is  as  well  to  get  it  on  the  record. 
Your  second  .point  is  that  you  refer  to 
what  is  a rather  more  distant  prospect, 
i.n  which  you  say  that  ultimately  the 
L.C.C.  estates  at  present  with-in  the 
borough  should  be  transferred  to  the 
borough  council.  1 wonder  whether  you 
could  elaborate  on  that  and  tell  us  what 
you  have  in  mind,  and  whether  you 
have  thought  about  the  sort  of  adjust- 
ment which  -would  be  required. 

Councillor  Brown : We.  feel  that  the 
position  which  is  growing  up  at  the 
moment  of  having  our  estates  on  one 
corner  of  the  street  and  having  L.C.C. 
estates  on  the  other  corner  . of  the  street, 
with  the  two  separate  bodies  doing  the 
administration,  maintenance,  repairs, 
receiving  of  complaints,  an-d  that  sort  of 
thing  does  -build  up  a dual  -purpose  -in  a 
very  small  area.  We  feel  that  if  we  can 


bring  it  all  -under  one  umbrella — which 
we  feel  should  -be  our  umbrella — -we 
should  maintain  close  personal  contact 
with  our  tenants,  and  everybody  will 
-know  to  whom  they  are  responsible.  In 
fact,  they  will  feel  more  at  home  in 
being  able  to  get  directly  to  the  foun- 
tainhead, rather  than  there  -being  this 
dual  function.  In  addition,  it  does  mean 
that  it  will  benefit  -us  from  the  point 
of  view  of  seeing  that  people  are  in- 
deed filling  the  property  adequately,  and 
it  will  -give  us  an  opportunity  to  help 
more  peo-ple  to  adjust  themselves  to  their 
living  accommodation. 

144.  Has  there  so  far  -been  any  -prac- 
tical difficulties,  in  regard  to  such  things 
as  -management  and  rents,  which  have 
caused  embarrassment? — —In  Camber- 
well with  the  tenants,  no.  The  only 
possible  difficulty  which  we  could  refer 
to  would  -be  -within  our  own  ranks,  but 
with  the  tenants  we  have  had  no  diffi- 
culties whatsoever. — Alderman  Burden : 
Perhaps  you  were  referring  to  difficulties 
between  county  councils  and  -borough 
councils ! 


Fro-m  time  to  time,  we  hear  that  the 
county  council  tenants  would  very  much 
like  to  -be  -borough  council  .tenants.  I 
do  not  say  that  just  because  I am  speak- 
ing for  the  Cam-berwell  Borough  Coun- 
cil this  -morning.  In  fact,  we  operate 
a rent  rebate  scheme,  and  that  is  a policy 
about  which  the  county  council  are  not 
yet  convinced.  -But  we  do  find  that  a 
-number  of  -people  say  to  us  that  if 
only  t-h-ey  .were  our  tenants  and  could 
have  the  -benefit  of  that  sort  of  scheme 
how  much  happier  they  would  be.  -I  am 
sure  everybody  in  this  room  is  -well  aware 
of  the  advisory  services  which  -we  ren- 
der on  a political  level  in  our  own  party 
headquarters.  The  people  who  come  to 
us,  -being  rather  unaware  as.  to  whose 
tenants  they  are,  are  not  quite  sure  on 
whose  waiting  lists  they  are.  They  need 
assistance  to  sort  those  problems  out, 
and  we  have  -been  convinced  for  so-me 
time  that  it  would  be  so  much  better 
if  management  were  in  one  set  of  hands, 
because  we  think  this  is  really  a per- 
sonal service. 


145.  If  you  have  a rent  rebate 
cheme,  does  that  mean  in  effect  that 
o-me  of  your  tenants,  for  like  accom- 
nodation,  will  -be  paying  less  than  they 
vould  pay  to  the  L.C.C.,  and  some  would 

je  paying  -more? .There  is  a vana- 

ion.  Councillor  Grant  would  like  to 
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159.  Camberwell  is  a receiving  area 
rather  than  a decanting  area  for  JL.C.C. 

tenancies? Yes,  ibut  there  have  been 

cases  of  people  from  Camberwell  being 
housed  out  on  the  Putney  estates. 

160.  But  the  balance  is  inwards  rather 

than  outwards? I think  so,  up  to 

now.  There  is  not  so  imuch  new  accom- 
modation. The  Kingswood  estate  in 
Dulwich,  where  Councillor  Grant  was 
living  for  a time,  is  an  L.C.C.  estate, 
and  I would  have  thought  the  Tatio  of 
ex-Camberwell  residents  being  housed 
on  the  Kingswood  estate  would  prob- 
ably be  about  1 in  20. 

161.  The  rest  being  from  all  over 

London? Yes. 

162.  Is  there  any  arrangement  whereby 
you  can  get  an  interchange  of  tenancies 
between  L.C.C.  housing  and  borough 
housing,  where  such  an  interchange  is 

obviously  desirable? Mr.  Hayes : On 

a purely  administrative  basis,  yes. — 
Alderman  Allen : ilt  is  purely  a mutual 
exchange.  People  find  someone  .to 
exchange  with. 

163.  Sir  John  Wrigley : The  initiative 

comes  from  the  tenants? Yes. — 

Alderman  Burden:  We  have  operated 
such  mutual  exchange,  both  inside  and 
outside  London,  for  iquite  some  time. 

I wonder  if  I could  go  back  to  one 
point  in  which  we  take  some  pride,  on 
the  question  of  making  advances  for 
house  purchase — we  never  stopped. 

164.  Have  you,  in  fact,  advanced  a 

large  amount  of  money? Mr.  Smith : 

I have  not  got  the  figure  off-hand,  but 
we  have  done  quite  a large  business.  In 
fact,  the  L.C.C.  do  not  impinge  on  us 
and  they  let  us  get  on  with  it. 

165.  I just  wondered  what  was  the 
extent  of  the  demand  in  a place  like 

Camberwell? Alderman  Burden : It  is 

a fairly  substantial  sum,  because  I know 
there  is  quite  .a  lot  going  through  all  the 
time.  -- -Mr.  Smith : Tt  is  about  million 
in  total. 

166.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  to 
what  extent  people  from  Camberwell 
have  gone  to  the  New  Towns?  Would 
it  be  a factor  within  your  knowledge  at 

all  7 Mr.  Hayes : I could  not  give  a 

figure,  but  it  is  a very  small  figure.  Every 
effortito  implement  that  policy  has  been 
made,  but  the  result  has  been  small. — 
Councillor  Brown:  One  of  the  biggest 
problems  we  find  is  where  you  have 
people  who  are  keen  to  go,  they  cannot 


get  the  equivalent  employment  there,  so 
consequently  they  are  unable  to  go  be- 
cause they  do  not  qualify  industrially. 
We  do  have  people  who  would  go  if  they 
could. 

167.  But  you  do  not  happen  to  have 
people  who  are  employed  in  the  indus- 
tries which  are  wanted,  or  even  in  those 

kinds  of  industries? Alderman 

Burden : There  are  only  a few  examples, 

I think. — Councillor  Brown : We  had  one 
recently  who  had  to  go  on  a panel  for  a 
job.  He  is  on  our  housing  list  and  he 
wanted  to  go  to  a New  Town.  There 
were  about  50  applicants  from  all  over 
London,  from  various  housing  lists,  and 
they  were  all  applying  for  the  job.  He 
was  unsuccessful,  so  he  came  back  very 
miserable,  feeling  that  he  had  done  his 
part,  but  we  as  an  authority  had  not 
done  ours,  but  we  explained  that  the 
panel  for  the  job  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  employers. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Could  we  next  pass 
on  to  health? 

1 68.  Miss  Johnston : I would  like  to 
start  with  a question  on  environmental 
health.  I understand  you  feel  very 
strongly  that  both  the  collection  and  dis- 
posal of  refuse  should  remain  a function 
of  the  borough  council,  but  that  you  are 
negotiating  a scheme  of  grouping  for 

the  disposal? Alderman  Burden  : 

Yes.  We  do  belong  to  a group,  group  5, 
and  we  are  trying  to  work  with  our  col- 
leagues in  group  4 which  covers  most  of 
south-east  London.  I think  we  did  refer 
yesterday  to  all  the  problems  we  have 
had  in  trying  to  dispose  of  refuse  in 
Kent  pits,  where  there  has.  been  an  em- 
bargo on  trade  refuse,  which  has  really 
made  for  added  difficulties.  We  are  also 
exploring  jointly  another  project  of  refuse 
disposal,  in  which  we  have  the  sympa- 
thetic interest  of  the  London  County 
Council.  I think  we  feel  that  there  is 
no  doubt  at  all  that  the  boroughs  can 
perfectly  well  cope  with  this  sort  of  thing 
by  grouping  themselves  together,  rather 
than  by  having  an  ad  hoc  overall 
authority. 

169.  Do  you  reckon  that  if  there  is 
successful  grouping  it  will  lead  to  any 

reduction  of  the  cost? It  should,  i<£ 

we  can  get  a scheme  to  work. — Mr. 
Clapp : Yes,  I think  that  if  there  were 
a sufficiently  sizeable  grouping  scheme  .it. 
would  lead  to  some  overall  reduction  in 
the  costs  per  borough,  but  it  does  so 
much  depend  on  the  site  of  the  disposal 
point. 
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170.  I appreciated  yesterday  all  you 
said  about  the  citizen  being  interested 
in  the  question  of  collection,  but  if  there 
were  an  unlikely  chance  of  a citizen 
reading  the  evidence  of  Government 
Departments,  and  seeing  that  the  cost  of 
disposal  in  London  is  three  or  four  times 
the  oost  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  he 
might  begin  to  wonder  whether  the  larger 

system  could  lead  to  economy. 1 

hope  the  citizen  will  also  have  some  idea 
of  road  haul  mileage,  which  represents 
the  major  problem  we  are  up  against. 
That  is  why  the  production  of  figures 
like  that  is  so  misleading  and  unfair. 

171.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Could  we  be 
told  how  much  of  the  costs  are  due  to 
road  haulage,  or  accounted  for  by  road 

haulage  from  the  depot? Or  in  our 

case  river  haulage. 

172.  Yes,  river  haulage.  Could  you 
tell  us  about  it,  from  the  depot  to  the 

primary  point? Alderman  Burden'. 

19s.  6d.  from  the  depot  to  the  wharf. — 
Mr.  Clapp:  It  was  less  than  that.  The 
figure  given  in  the  book  is  19s.  5d.  I 
believe  that  Camberwell’s  cost  was 
14s.  lOd.  Of  that,  the  oost  for  the 
barging  alone  was  in  the  region — there 
was  a fluctuation  clause  on  it — of  12s. 
or  13s.  at  that  time. 

173.  So  practically  all  of  it — all  but 

2s.  is  contractors’  charges. Yes,  the 

other  difficulty,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, is  the  severe  difficulty  of  finding 
anywhere  to  tip  within  the  London  area. 
It  has  to  go  outside  the  oounty  boundary 
and,  as  Alderman  Burden  has  said,  we 
have  been  actively  seeking  sites  elsewhere 
for  alternative  methods  of  disposal  by 
road,  instead  of  by  river. — Alderman 
Burden : Councillor  Grant  has  drawn  my 
attention  to  one  point  which  might  be 
a very  serious  one,  and  that  'is  the  risk 
of  putting  all  the  eggs  into  one  basket. 
If  there  should  be  any  sort  of  strike, 
or  any  difficulties  over  the  people  con- 
cerned with  disposal,  the  whole  of 
London  would  suffer  at  once.  I am  not 
altogether  certain  whether  that  might 
be  a factor  which  we  .should  be  con- 
cerned about.  On  the  collection  side,  the 
Town  Clerk  told  me  last  night  that  he 
had  a very  indignant  complaint  from  the 
Mayor,  who  had  received  six  or  eight 
telephone  calls  a couple  of  days  after 
Christmas,  from  ratepayers  who  were 
concerned  about  who  was  going  to  collect 
their  refuse,  and  why  he  was  not  doing 
something  about  it.  We  felt  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  indignation  of  His 
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Worship*  at  least  it  is  a good  thing  that 
people  know  where  to  ring  up. 

174.  Mr.  Cadbury : Camberwell  sup- 
ports the  evidence  of  the  Standing  Joint 
Committee,,  which  we  heard  yesterday, 
that  this  is  a matter  which  can  best  be 
dealt  with  by  grouping  three  or  four 
boroughs  together,  into  a sufficiently 
large  unit  to  deal  with  the  disposal  of 

refuse  on  economic  grounds? Yes. 

I think  that  the  voluntary  grouping  is 
going  to  achieve  things  more  than  by 
proposing  yet  another  authority. 

175.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Is  there  any 
established  information  as  to  whether 
the  river  is  cheaper  than  road,  like  for 
like?— — Mr.  Clapp : I think  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  get  down  to  the  basic  unit — 
the  X of  both  exercises.  There  are,  of 
course,  certain  unit  costs  which  can  be 
obtained  for  barge  disposal,  as  compared 
with  road  disposal,  but  prices  do  vary. 

I know  a neighbouring  borough  which 
has  gone  out  to  tender  for  a yearly  con- 
tract and,  if  I might  say  so,  that  is  solely 
because  they  aie  waiting  for  this  group- 
ing scheme  to  get  moving.  They  do  not 
want  to  tie  themselves  to  a long-term  local 
contract,  so  they  have  gone  out  yearly. 
They  have  been  rather  astonished  that 
the  prices  on  the  river  dropped  two  or 
three  years  ago,  but  lately  they  seem  to 
have  risen  again.  It  is  a little  difficult 
to  give  a straightforward  answer  that 
road  is  cheaper  than  river,  but  it  is  true 
to  say  that  over  60  per  cent,  of  London 
authorities  do  dispose  by  river  at  the 
moment. 

176.  Miss  Johnston:  On  the  question 
of  the  regulation  of  buildings,  you  would 
like  the  District  Surveyor  to  become  an 

officer  of  the  borough  council? 

Alderman  Burden : Yes. 

177.  Do  any  actual  overlaps  or  delays 
arise  from  the  fact  that  he  is  responsible 
for  construction  bye-laws,  and  the 
borough  for  sanitary  and  drainage  bye- 
laws? Do  you  find  that  does  lead  to 

practical  difficulties? Mr . Clapp : If 

I might  answer  from  the  angle  of  the 
person  who  deals  with  applications 
referred  to  us  from  the  London  County 
Council— that  is  where  an  applicant  has 
submitted  a plan  and  a statement  from 
the  London  County  Council  for  approval 
— there  is  in  many  cases  quite  a deal  ot 
delay  over  the  statutory  period  or  two 
months  before  the  matters  are  dealt  with. 
We  have,  of  course,  14  days  in  which  to 

give  our  observations,  which  may  or 

A 4 
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may  not  be  taken  into  account.  But  I 
think  it  would  be  difficult  in  those  cases 
to  say  whether  the  applicant,  in  fact,  had 
a total  period  of  delay,  or  how  much  it 
was. 

178.  Are  there  any  other  points  you 
would  like  to  mention  on  the  environ- 
mental health  service?  Are  there  any 

other  problems? Alderman  Burden : 

No,  I do  not  think  so.  I think  we  have 
stated  our  points.  There  was  one  point 
which  I meant  to  raise  under  Regulation 
of  Buildings  and  Bye-laws.  Near  the  top 
of  the  third  page  we  say  “ We  would 
emphasise,  however,  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  set  up  a central  body  to 
carry  out  research.  ...”  I am  not  so 
certain  about  the  setting  up  of  such  a 
body  to  carry  out  such  research.  It 
might  well  be  the  duty  of  the  London 
County  Council,  although  it  may  stretch 
wider  than  that,  and  they  may  wish  to 
co-operate  with  the  Minister.  I suddenly 
noticed  to  my  horror  that  we  were 
advocating  setting  up  another  body,  but 
we  do  not  advocate  any  other  body  at 
all. 

179.  Sir  John  Wrigley : You  mean  that 

you  would  prefer  to  leave  the  question  of 
the  machinery  to  be  dealt  with  in  a com- 
mon sense  way? Yes.— Mr.  Clapp : 

On  that  point,  in  paragraph  20  on  page 
129  of  the  published  evidence  of  Govern- 
ment Departments,  the  Ministry  of 
Housing,  itself,  doubts  whether  the 
special  legislative  position  in  London  can 
be  justified  any  longer. 

180.  Miss  Johnston:  You  would  agree 

with  that? Yes,  because  we  see  no 

difference  between  Glasgow,  Birming- 
ham, London  or  any  other  conurbation. 

181.  It  is  one  of  the  few  things  in 
which  London  thinks  it  is  the  same  as 

any  other  city,  is  it  not? Alderman 

Burden:  I think  this  tendency  to  see  a 
difference  between  London  and  other 
cities  is  certainly  very  much  overdone. 
There  are  differencies,  of  course,  we 
know,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  got 
different  problems  of  police  control,  and 
also  the  fact  that  we  are  a capital  city 
with  royal  occasions  and  all  sorts  of 
things,  which  must  make  a tremendous 
difference  to  the  administration  of 
London.  But  there  are  so  many  other 
ways  in  which  we  feel  this  line  has  been 
overplayed,  particularly  in  public  health, 
education  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

182.  May  we  go  on  to  the  personal 
health  services?  I think  you  make  it 


very  clear  in  your  evidence  that  you 
consider  the  present  arrangements  un- 
satisfactory  from  an  administrative  point 
of  view,  but  would  you  say  the  services 
provided  actually  suffer  from  the  present 
control  by  the  L.C.C.,  where  the  other 
services  are  controlled  by  the  borough? 

■ We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 

services  suffer,  and  to  imply  inefficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  London  County 
Council.  There  is,  however,  the  point 
Which  was  raised  yesterday,  that  the 
amount  of  voluntary  service,  particularly 
in  the  maternity  and  child  welfare  clinics, 
before  the  service  was  transferred  from 
the  boroughs,  was  really  quite  a large 
factor,  and  we  had  a considerable  num- 
ber of  people  who  were  taking  a hand 
in  these  things.  I believe  that  that 
element  of  voluntary  service  in  the  clinic 
has  disappeared,  and  there  is  not  any- 
thing like  so  much  as  there  used  to  be 
when  the  services  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  authorities.  That  sort  of  thing 
seems  to  me  to  emphasise  the  advantages 
of  having  a personal  touch,  and  having 
people  who  know  one  another,  and  so 
provide  an  atmosphere  of  relaxation  and 
confidence  in  the  administration  of  these 
very  personal  services. — Dr.  Chalke : 
That  is  true,  Sir,  but  there  is  in  general 
a lack  of  local  domestic  endeavour  in 
the  present  system,  where  one  body  has 
to  go  and  ask  the  other  people  to  do 
something  which  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  work  we  are  doing.  In  the  evidence 
of  Government  Departments  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  Public  Health  Inspector, 
who  does  a great  deal  of  work  which  is 
complementary  to  the  work  of  the  health 
visitor,  and  it  seems  to  me  quite  illogical 
you  should  divide  a service  like  this  and 
ask  somebody  else  to  do  something  which 
you  are  partly  doing  yourself  and  just 
want  supplementing.  I would  not  dream 
of  saying  that  the  service  the  London 
County  Council  supplies  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, but  it  cannot  be  any  more 
satisfactory  than  it  is  when  it  is  not  con- 
trolled locally  by  people  who  know  local 
conditions  and  are  doing  another  part 
of  the  work. — Alderman  Burden : I think 
the  Chairman  referred  just  now  to 
whether  we  are  doing  certain  things  in 
regard  to  welfare,  which  we  ought,  per- 
haps, not  to  be  doing.  There  is 
tremendous  co-operation  between  the 
Public  Health  Inspector  and  the  health 
visitor  in  our  borough,  but  it  is  largely 
through  good  fortune  that  we  have  been 
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able  to  achieve  that  co-operation.  It  is 
largely  because  for  a time  Dr.  Chalke 
was  holding  two  posts,  that  of  Divisional 
Medical  Officer  and  of  part-time  Medical 
Officer  of  Health.  So  because  of  us 
uniting  those  two  posts  for  a time,  we 
were  able  .to  get  the  sort  of  joint  action 
which  we  really  think  should  be  the  basic 
factor  of  these  personal  health  services, 
and  which  could  be  organised  from  the 
Town  Hall. 

183.  Would  you  say  that  the  L.C.C. 
Divisional  Health  Committees  contribute 
to  co-ordination  and  give  the  boroughs 
some  say  in  the  L.C.C.  services? — - 
They  do  get  some  say  through  that 
machinery,  that  is  true.  I served  for  a 
short  time  with  a Divisional  Health  Com- 
mittee, and  Alderman  Allen  is  a present 
member  of  a Divisional  Health  Com- 
mittee, and  I think  our  experience  is 
•that  the  amount  of  say  which  the 
Divisional  Health  Committee  has  is  very, 
very  small.  This  is  a first-class  example 
of  the  errors  of  thinking  that  delegation 
is  worth  anything  at  all.  You  delegate 
a local  health  service  to  your  Divisional 
Health  Committee,  but  then  for  financial 
reasons,  for  policy  reasons,  or  for 
matters  concerned  with  legal  points,  you 
have  to  take  so  much  of  it  away  again 
and  what  is  really  left  to  the  Divisional 
Health  Committee,  in  our  experience,  is 
not  a very  great  deal. 

184.  Does  that  lead  to  your  having 
any  difficulty  in  getting  members  to  serve 
on  the  Divisional  Health  Committees? 

-Not  exceptionally.  In  Camberwell, 

as  you  remember,  we  are  particularly 
fortunate  in  that  the  Chairman  of  our 
Public  Health  Committee  is  also  Chair- 
man of  the  Divisional  Health  Com- 
mittee, and  is  a member  of  the  Public 
Health  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council.  We  are  also  fortunate 
in  that  iDr.  Chalke  has  had  joint  experi- 
ence, and  has  started  joint  work  between 
general  .practitioners,  members  of  the 
London  County  Council  staff,.  health 
visitors  and  the  like.  Consultations  on 
services  of  that  sort  are  going  on  all  the 
time,  and  also  on  the  use  of  home  helps. 
Finally,  of  course,  we  have  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Divisional  Health  offices 
being  just  across  thie  road,  so  we  have 
contacts,  geographically  and  otherwise. 

185.  Sir  John  Wrigley : You  feel  that 
as  things  are  you  are  .getting,  you  might 
say,  the  best  possible  use  of  a system 


of  delegation,  .but  even  so  it  is  not  on 
these  subjects  as  satisfactory  as  it  would 
be  if  the  operation  were  within  your  own 

undivided  control? 1 think  that  is 

what  we  feel.  We  hope  we  are  reason- 
able people,  we  try  to  make  this  thing 
work,  and  we  can  make  it  work.  But 
one  cannot  .get  away  from  the  fact  that 
we  are  striving  in  order  to  make  it  work, 
and  the  District  Auditor  might  raise  any 
number  of  awkiward  .questions  if  he 
wished  to  do  so.  Should  there  by  any 
misfortune  be  some  difficulties,  then  this 
whole  thing  could  just  fall  to  pieces. — 
Dr.  Chalke : The  additional  point  is  that 
my  deputy  is  also  an  Assistant  Medical 
Officer  to  the  London  County  Council 
services,  and  if  it  were  not  for  all  these 
facts — that  one  and  the  ones  which 
Alderman  Burden  has  mentioned — I do 
not  think  the  machine  would  be  working 
as  well  as  it  is,  because  the  London 
County  Council  machine  is  too  large  for 
the  niceties  of  contact  which  social 
services  in  a borough  demand.  You 
must  have  someone  on  the  spot  for 
things  like  the  home  help  service  and 
the  welfare  service,  and  I hope  I will  be 
asked  a question  about  that.  All  these 
things  demand  intimate  local  knowledge, 
which  you  can  only  get  from  people  on 
the  spot  and  not  some  distance  away. 

1 86.  Miss  Johnston : In  regard  to  old 
people,  some  local  authorities — not 
.London  in  particular — have  some  diffi- 
culty in  co-ordinating  the  work  .between 
their  welfare  department  and  their 
health  department.  If  the  services  were 
transferred,  would  you  propose  to  run 
them  under  the  health  department,  or 

would  you  not  consider  that? Aider- 

man  Burden : In  general  principle,  I 
think  I would.  I have  seen  a good  deal 
of  the  separate  welfare  departments,  be- 
cause it  so  happens  that  my  latest  em- 
ployment is  in  connection  with  welfare, 
and  I have  been  interviewing  welfare 
officers  and  directors  of  welfare  services 
in  a number  of  county  boroughs  in  the 
last  couple  of  months.  iMy  feeling  is 
that  there  is  a divorce  there,  which  is 
very  difficult  to  .justify.  There  may  well 
he  some  administrative  reasons  why  it 
has  commended  itself  to  a . large 
authority,  when  one  starts  thinking  in 
terms  of  £ million  and  upwards,  but  I 
do  not  really  feel  that  there  is  anything 
to  commend  such  division  . in  an 
authority  of  our  size,  and  I believe  that 
in  authorities  of  the  size  of  Camber- 
well—-or  of  Southampton,  which  is  the 
A 5 
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same — the  welfare  services  are  'part  of 
the  health  services. 


187.  I think  you  also  said  that  you 
■would  like  to  have  direct  powers  to 
provide  welfare  services  for  old  people. 
Would  you  explain  the  difficulties  which 

are  arising  at  present? 1 think  it  is 

not  fair  for  me  to  half  .answer  a ques- 
tion and  leave  Dr.  Chalke  to  pick  up 
the  bits,  so  I would  rather  he  had  a go 
at  it, — Dr.  Chalke : On  that  particular 
question,  we  felt  that  boroughs  should 
have  power  to  do  something  and  spend 
money  directly,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  ageing  population,  rather  than 
have  to  do  it  through  some  other  body 
under  a section  of  the  National  Assistance 
Act.  It  seemed  a little  illogical  that  we 
could  not  spend  it  ourselves,  and  there 
are  so  many  ways  we  could  be  spending 
it  to  improve  the  welfare  of  old  people. 
Can  T say  a word  about  the  welfare 
service? 


is  the  sort  of  thing  which  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  we  feel  most  strongly  about  it. 
We  are  very  lucky,  and  fortunately  no- 
body has  thought  to  pick  a quarrel  about 
this  sort  of  thing,  but  I believe  that  in 
some  authorities  strong  exception  has 
been  taken  to  the  grants  which  have 
been  made  to  ithe  Old  People’s  Welfare 
Committee. 


188.  I think  on  the  welfare  service 
you  wanted  not  to  take  over  the  handi- 
capped and  accommodation  for  the 

homeless,  is  Shat  right? X think  we 

would  be  .prepared  to  take  over  .practic- 
ally all  of  it,  because  the  .major  part 
of  the  welfare  services  are,  in  fact, 
medical  and  there  is  no  question  about 
that  I am  sure  we  could  deal  with 
the  temporary  and  permanent  residential 
side.  I think  you  know  that  we  have 
in  Camberwell  the  largest  welfare  institu- 
tion, into  which  I have  virtually  no  entry. 
It  is  a potential  and  very  often  an  actual 
source  of  infection,  and  I should  have 
thought  it  was  logical  that  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  who  has  specific  re- 
sponsibilities with  regard  to  the  health  o,t 
his  parish  and  the  control  of  infectious 
diseases,  should  be  responsible  for  such 
a potential  and  often  actual  source  of 
infection. 


189.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  3s  that  a place 
which  serves  more  than  the  needs  of 
Camberwell?  — -Alderman  Burden : 
Yes,  it  is  the  reception  centre  for  men 
in  the  south-east  region.  In  regard  to 
the  welfare  of  the  aged  take,  for  example, 
the  provision  of  chiropody  services.  We 
are  not  entitled  to  .provide  chiropody 
services,  and  in  fact  we  do  not  ask  any 
questions  of  our  Old  People’s  Committee, 
when  we  make  an  additional  grant,  as  to 
what  they  are  spending  it  on,  because 
if  we  knew  they  were  spending  it  on 
chiropody  services  we  would  not  he  en- 
titled to  give  them  the  money.  lihat 
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190.  This  .is  not  ia  criticism  within  the 
structure  of  local  government;  it  is  rather 
a complaint  that  local  government  has 
not  got  adequate  powers,  is  it  not?- — • — ■ 
That  comes  out  over  and  over  again. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : We  as  a Commis- 
sion have  to  stick  to  the  structure. 

191.  Miss  Johnston : You  would  feel 

you  could  take  over  all  .the  services  for 
the  handicapped? Yes. 

192.  Mr.  Cadbury : There  are  some 

handicaps  where  the  number  in  tihe 
borough  will  be  quite  small,  but  in  an 
area  larger  than  a borough  there  would 
be  a need  for  a service.  It  might  be 
a blind  workshop,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  Would  you  feel  that  by  joining 
with  other  boroughs  to  provide  tlhat  ser- 
vice, you  could  still  deal  with  it? wc 

have,  for  example,  taken  notice  of  the 
comments  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  on 
the  proposals  for  the  transfer  of  certain 
of  the  personal  health  services,  and  not 
others,  which  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil made  in  1955.  I do  not  know  if 
you  know  that  I am  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  epileptics,  which 
is  an  even  smaller  group  than  Mr.  Cad- 
bury has  referred  to,  and  it  is  absurd 
for  a small  borough  (to  handle  the  welfare 
of  a group  of  which  there  cannot  be 
very  many  inside  that  area,  but  we  feel 
that  it  is  quite  possible,  through  the 
Standing  Joint  Committee,  for  us  to 
cope  with  this  sort  of  thing  and  have 
grouping  arrangements.  That  is  the 
answer  to  . anyone’s  criticism  that  a 
metropolitan  borough  is  not  large 
enough  to  cope.  In  our  own  case  we 
■have  no  hesitation  about  it,  because  as 
I said  just  now  we  are  the  size  of  .South- 
ampton, and  we  can  cope  with  the 
problems  which  they  can  cope  with. 

193.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  Would  you 
agree  that  that  doctrine  could  only  be 
suitably  applied  to  relatively  small  ser- 
vices? If  you  came  to  apply  the  idea 
of  joint  action  to  a major  service,  or 
several  major  services,  would  lit  not 
suggest  that  the  unit  was  basically  uns  uit- 
able to  carry  on  its  functions?- It 
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would  suggest  that,  if  we  were  advocating 
that.  I should,  perhaps,  have  said  some- 
where in  my  opening  remarks  that  we 
are  the  fifth  largest  borough,  and  we  are 
more  concerned  with  the  fact  that  you, 
Sir,  in  making  your  report  might  indicate 
that  certain  smaller  boroughs  are  too 
small  to  operate  certain  functions,  and 
therefore  none  of  them  will  get  them. 
That  is  why  we  would  suggest  that,  if 
there  is  a problem  of  that  sort,  grouping 
is  the  answer.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
corollary  of  that  is  that  we  think  we  are 
the  right  size,  and  the  others  are  not. 

194.  Miss  Johnston : I have  two  ques- 
tions on  education,  and  the  first  one  is 
on  the  school  health  service.  If  the  per- 
sonal health  service  were  transferred, 
what  would  you  think  should  be  the  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  school  health  ser- 
vice?  We  do  not  see  any  difficulty 

about  the  school  health  service.  In  fact, 
one  knows  that  in  a county  borough, 
more  often  than  not,  it  is  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health’s  staff  who  deal  with 
health  in  the  Education  Officer’s  schools. 
We  do  not  see  any  particular  difficulty  or 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  able  to 
take  that  on. 

195.  You  think  there  could  be  enough 
co-ordination  with  the  people  responsible 

for  the  schools? 1 think  so.— Dr. 

Chalke : The  large  majority  of  them  are 
still  not  health  visitors  in  London.  It 
ds  only  in  some  places  that  there  is  a 
joint  appointment,  and  there  is  the 
closest  liaison  between  the  health  visitor 
and  the  school  health  service.  That 
would  be  obvious  if  we  got  the  health 
visitors  back.  But  the  recommendation 
referred  to  on  page  71  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health’s  evidence  that  we  should  only 
have  certain  health  visitors  back,  is  quite 
unworkable  and  retrograde.  How  could 
you  have  health  visitors  just  to  look 
after  old  people  and  families,  and  not 
have  health  visitors — who  would  be  run 
by  the  London  County  Council  for 
children  under  five?  The  whole  concept 
at  the  present  time  is  that  the  health 
visitor  is  responsible  for  the  family  unit. 
The  local  authority  like  ours  is  the  one 
who  knows  the  family,  and  the  health 
visitor  should  be  working  for  us  to  be 
responsible  for  the  family  unit.  There 
would  be  liaison  between  her  and  the 
school  health  service. 

196.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Is  it  an  in- 
tegral part  of  your  proposals  that,  for 
example,  health  visitors,  nurses  and  home 


helps  should  in  future  become  part  of 
the  organisation  of  the  borough  council? 

-Yes,  Sir.  We  have  advanced  from 

the  days  when  the  home  helps  and  health 
visitors  were  just  responsible  for  nursing 
and  expectant  mothers.  We  now  recog- 
nise the  importance  of  the  family  as  a 
unit,  and  you  must  have  a health  visitor 
who  is  responsible  for  the  family.- — 
Alderman  Burden : I think  this  rather 
ties  up  with  a lot  of  work  which  Dr. 
Chalke  has  done  on  accidents  in  the 
home,  when  we  have  co-ordination  of 
the  work  of  health  visitors  and  Public 
Health  Inspectors,  seeking  to  create 
really  good  health  in  the  living  condi- 
tions in  the  homes.  There,  again,  we  are 
by  arrangement  securing  the  co-opera- 
tion or  co-ordination  which  we  think 
might  belong  to  the  Town  Hall. 


197.  Miss  Johnston:  So  far  as  educa- 
tion in  general  is  concerned,  do  you  con- 
sider the  present  system  entirely  satisfac- 
tory, and  do  you  consider  that  the 
Managers  and  Boards  of  Governors  have 
sufficient  powers  to  make  them  effective 

bodies? 1 do  not  think  they  are 

entirely  satisfactory.  I would  say  that 
nothing  is  perfect  in  this  world,  but  I 
think  this  is  a problem  which  the  London 
County  Council  must  be  up  against.  It 
is  a problem  of  delegation,  is  it  not?  It 
is  much  more  how  you  can  delegate 
things  and  yet  retain  control  and,  in  a 
way,  the  roots  of  this  matter  are  that 
we  are  opposed  to  delegation.  I do  not 
think  delegation  can  be  really  satisfac- 
tory. What  we  have  at  the  moment  is  a 
compromise.  I do  not  know  whether  we 
are  all  school  managers  here.  I know 
that  Alderman  Allen  is  Chairman  of  a 
school  managing  body,  and  perhaps  he 
would  like  to  say  something  about  his 
experience. — A Iderman  Allen : I have 

just  become  Chairman  of  a secondary 
school.  I have  been  Chairman  of  a 
group  of  school  managers  for  several 
years,  and  my  candid  opinion  of  the 
managers  was  that  they  were  confined 
almost  entirely  to  schoolrooms,  accidents 
to  children,  and  things  like  the  head- 
mistress  wanting  a bit  of  lino  put  down 
or  a lock  repaired.  They  had  very  Wue 
say  with  regard  to  the  education  of  the 
children.  From  time  to  time,  you  would 
be  called  upon,  of  course,  to  appoint 
nurses  and  teachers,  and  make  recom- 
mendations, as  to  whom  you  felt  should 
be  appointed  as  head,  to  the  Education 
A 6 
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Committee  of  County  Hall.  Whether  the 
managers  are  qualified  in  that  respect,  I 
would  not  know,  but  they  h^d  no  powers 
to  advise  the  heads  or  the  teachers  on 
how  the  children  should  be  educated. 
In  that  respect,  I felt  that  their  powers 
were  inadequate.  In  regard  to  my  ex- 
perience as  Chairman  of  the  secondary 
school,  it  lias  only  been  for  a short  time 
but  here,  again,  I feel  that  we  have  no 
say  with  regard  to  how  the  children 
should  be  educated.  The  policy  is  laid 
down  at  County  Hall,  and  it  might  well 
be  desirable  in  most  cases — but  not  in  all 
— that  the  heads  should  decide. 

198.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Do  you  think 
'that  that  sort  of  feeling,  which  you 
evidently  hold,  is  an  inescapable  part 

of  delegation? Yes,  and  I feel  that 

we  are  not  getting  the  people  coming 
along  and  taking  an  interest  in  the 
governors  because  of  that. — Councillor 
Brown : I have  not  been  with  the 
managers  here  in  this  county,  but  I have 
been  in  Essex— "in  those  days  I was  a 
keen  young  man,  anxious  to  go — and  I 
found  the  biggest  halter  round  my  neck 
was  the  expenditure.  I was  told  how 
much  the  school  had  per  year  and  that 
was  how  it  had  to  be.  It  did  not  matter 
how  badly  things  wanted  doing,  it  made 
no  difference,  and  the  divisional  execu- 
tive merely  said,  “ You  have  no  money 
to  do  it  and  it  cannot  be  done.  You 
must  put  that  off  until  next  year  That 
was  the  biggest  problem.  There  was  a 
host  of  things  which  had  to  be  done  and 
you  could  not  do  anything. 

199.  Some  sort  of  financial  control  is 

almost  inescapable  from  delegation. 

Yes. 

200.  Miss  Johnston : What  about  the 

appointment  of  teachers? Alderman 

Allen : The  appointment  of  teachers  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  governors  or 
managing  body.  They  appoint  direct, 
but  with  regard  to  the  head,  of  course, 
the  managing  or  governing  body  make 
recommendations  to  the  Educational 
Sub-Committee.  They  usually  put  up 
three,  and  if  they  wish  they  can  say, 
“We  would  like  A of  the  three  to  be 
appointed  ”,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
managing  body  of  the  governors  can  go 
to  the  Educational  Sub-Committee  at 
County  Hall  and  speak  in  support  of  the 
recommendation. 

201.  On  the  question  of  the  care  of 
children  in  home  life,  you  feel  you  could 
take  that  over  and  set  up  a new  depart- 


ment to  cope  with  it?- — Alderman 
Burden : I do  not  see  any  difficulty  about 
that.— Dr.  Chalke : Not  completely.  We 
could  cope  with  foster  homes,  foster 
mothers  and  so  on,  but,  obviously,  we 
would  not  go  as  far  as  large  homes, 
remand  homes  and  that  sort  of  thing. — 
Alderman  Burden : We  are  not  in  favour 
of  large  homes.  I think  the  point  arose 
when  we  were  discussing  this  matter  yes- 
terday on  the  question  of  these  larger 
homes,  and  whether  we  would  be  pre- 
pared as  a borough  to  do  our  share  in 
the  management  of  such  large  homes  in 
the  transitional  period.  I am  quite  sure 
that  what  Dr.  Chalke  would  want  us  to 
do,  if  we  had  this  power,  would  be  to  get 
rid  of  the  large  homes  as  fast  as  we 
could,  in  the  same  way  as  we  feel  about 
old  people.  If  one  is  going  to  care  for 
deprived  children  one  must,  I believe, 
care  for  them  in  reasonably  small  units. 
We  would  be  quite  happy  to  do  that. 

202.  Under  the  Children’s  Act,  the 
responsible  local  authority  is  required  to 
set  up  a separate  department,  and  to 
undertake  all  aspects  of  the  care  of  such 
children.  I just  wanted  to  make  quite 

sure  what  you  felt. Dr.  Chalke : With 

great  respect,  they  do  not  undertake  all 
aspects  now,  because  a health  visitor  has 
still  quite  important  duties  with  regard 
to  the  visiting  of  potential  foster  homes, 
and  so  on.  She  is  a person  with  the 
academic  training  which  makes  her  able 
to  do  that  satisfactorily,  so  she  does 
work  in  very  closely  with  the  local 
children’s  officer  on  that  side  of  it.— 
Alderman  Burden:  I think,  if  Miss 
Johnston  wants  me  to  say  that  Camber- 
well would  be  prepared  to  set  up  a 
children’s  department  with  a children’s 
officer,  the  answer  is  yes,  because  we  have 
in  fact  scattered  around  London  the 
divisional  children’s  officers,  or  whatever 
they  are  called — the  area  children’s 
officers  of  the  London  County  Council— 
and,  in  fact,  we  pay  for  them  ourselves 
through  the  precept  which  we  hand  over 
to  the  London  County  Council.  It  does 
not  present  any  practical  difficulties, 
Presumably,  these  people  would  be 
employed  at  a borough  level. 

203.  Sir  John  Wrigley : You  believe 
that  you  oould  discharge  the  duties,  and 
you  would  undertake  to  carry  out  what- 
ever the  statute  requires  you  to  do  in  the 

way  of  organisation? 1 have  got  so 

much  confidence  in  my  own  council  that 
it  can  discharge  any  duties,  but  the  ques- 
tion is  really  what  we  consider  would  be 
reasonable  for  us  to  do. 
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204.  Mr.  Cadbury : Can  we  now 

take  questions  on  town  and  country 
planning?  I think  at  the  outset  the 
Chairman  defined  this  question  of  dele- 
gation and  transfer  or,  as  we  call  it, 
conferment  and,  if  I may  take  your 
evidence  as  it  is  set  out,  you  say  “ We 
consider  that  delegation  rather  than 
transfer  of  certain  Town  Planning  func- 
tions from  the  London  County  Council 
to  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  would  be 
appropriate.”  A little  lower  down  you 
say  “ We  would  recommend  that  within 
the  general  framework  of  the  Develop- 
ment Plan  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs 
should  exercise  the  powers  in  Part  III 

I am  very  anxious  to  get  the  position 
clear  in  my  own  mind  as  to  whether, 
when  you  say  “ exercise  the  powers  in 
Part  III  ”,  you  mean  conferment  of 
Part  III  powers  although  certain  other 
powers,  which  we  can  come  back  to, 

should  only  be  delegated. Alderman 

Burden : I think  that  would  be  far  wider 
than  I could  in  fact  deal  with.  The 
broad  principal  thing  is  that  we  do  think 
if  you  are  going  to  have  a county  plan 
you  cannot  then  assign  the  whole  of  the 
powers  regarding  county  planning  to  the 
borough  level.  There  must  be  some  sort 
of  delegation,  there  must  be  something 
left  'at  one  stage,  and  something  moving 
down  the  other  stage.  I think  Mr.  Clapp 
would  like  to  deal  with  that. — Mr. 
Clapp:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  on  the 
paper,  I think  possibly  it  would  assist 
Mr.  Cadbury  if  the  word  “ the  ” at  the 
end  of  the  third  line  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  second  paragraph  were  amended 
to  “ delegated  ” so  that  it  would  (read, 
“ the  metropolitan  boroughs  should 
exercise  delegated  powers  in  Part  III  ”. 
I think  that  would  solve  the  doubt  in 
Mr.  Cadbury’s  mind  at  the  beginning 
when  he  posed  the  question. 

205.  Alderman  Burden,  when  he  was 
speaking  about  welfare  and  other 
activities  just  now,  said  he  did  not  like 

delegated  power? Alderman  Burden: 

Not  in  those  circumstances  at  all. 

206.  But  here  it  does  really  mean 
delegated  powers  and  not  as  conferment? 

1 think  this  ;is  a practical  problem. 

It  would  have  to  be  delegated.  I do  not 
think  you  can  confer  direct  powers  on 
those  28  different  authorities  in  the 
London  area  where  so  many  considera- 
tions have  to  be  taken  as  a whole. — Mr. 
Clapp : I wonder  if  I might  refer  to  the 
first  few  lines  of  the  second  paragraph. 
There  is  envisaged  at  present  some  very 


minor  delegation  of  powers  under  the 
Planning  Acts.  It  is  not  through  yet,  but 
the  position  is  this,  and  this  might  assist 
in  defining  the  word  “ minor  ”,  Under 
this  delegation,  and  under  the  General 
Powers  Act  with  which  this  has  been 
promoted,  it  is  possible  for  the  London 
County  Council  to  delegate  all  the 
functions  under  Pant  III,  but  all  that  is 
to  be  delegated  are  a few  minor  points 
which  I will  not  go  into,  but  it  does 
mean  this  in  practice,  that  all  applica- 
tions will  still  go  to  the  London  County 
Council.  They  will  sort  them  out,  and 
of  that  minor  delegation  15  per  cent 
will  come  to  the  boroughs  for  direct 
dealing  .with  85  per  cent  still  remaining 
with  the  county.  That  is  why  it  is  said 
here  that  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
a much  greater  measure  of  delegation  to 
be  given  to  metropolitan  borough 
councils,  and  what  we  have  in  mind  is 
that  a full  measure  of  delegation  should 
be  made,  so  that  all  applications  do  come 
in  fact  to  the  delegated  authority,  that 
is  the  local  council.  That,  we  feel,  will 
very  greatly  assist  the  applicant  in 
making  his  application  under  the 
drainage,  byelaw  and  planning  aspects. 

207.  Is  it  suggested  that  the  degree  of 
delegation  between  the  London  County 
Council,  or  the  number  of  items,  and  the 
quantity  and  size  or  importance  of 
items,  should  be  determined  by  negotia- 
tion, or  does  the  borough  look  to  legis- 
lation which  will  define  precisely  the 
functions  which  should  be  dealt  with  at 
borough  level  and  the  functions  which 

should  be  dealt  with  at  L.C.C.  level? 

Alderman  Burden : I ithink  in  a matter  of 
this  sort  we  would  believe  it  could  be 
determined  by  negotiation. — Mr.  Clapp : 
It  .would  perhaps  be  better  than  if  a 
legislative  proposal  defined  precisely  the 
delegated  .powers. 

208.  I asked  the  question  because  I 

understood  the  powers  that  .the  L.C.C. 
had  suggested— the  15  per  cent  or 
whatever  the  figure  was — were  not  con- 
sidered adequate  to  meet  these  recom- 
mendations.  That  is  so ; we  want 

more.  We  suggest  the  whole  function  of 
dealing  with  individual  applications  in 
conformity  with  the  plan  should  be  with 
the  boroughs.  The  town  clerk  has  told 
me  we  have  had,  since  1950  I think, 
delegated  power  to  control  advertise- 
ments. All  applications  come  to  us  and 
we  deal  with  them.  In  the  same  way  we 
are  suggesting  that  the  applications 
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Committee  of  County  Hall.  Whether  the 
managers  are  qualified  in  that  respect,  I 
would  not  know,  but  they  hpd  no  powers 
to  advise  the  heads  or  the  teachers  on 
how  the  children  should  be  educated. 
In  that  respect,  I felt  that  their  powers 
were  inadequate.  In  regard  to  my  ex- 
perience as  Chairman  of  the  secondary 
school,  it  has  only  been  for  a short  time 
but  here,  again,  I feel  that  we  have  no 
say  with  regard  to  how  the  children 
should  be  educated.  The  policy  is  laid 
down  at  County  Hall,  and  it  might  well 
be  desirable  in  most  cases — but  not  in  all 
— that  the  heads  should  decide. 

198.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Do  you  think 
'that  that  sort  of  feeling,  which  you 
evidently  hold,  is  an  inescapable  part 

of  delegation? Yes,  and  I feel  that 

we  are  not  getting  the  people  coming 
along  and  taking  an  interest  in  the 
governors  because  of  that.  Councillor 
Brown : I have  not  been  with  the 

managers  here  in  this  county,  but  I have 
been  in  Essex— in  those  days  I was  a 
keen  young  man,  anxious  to  go — and  I 
found  the  biggest  halter  round  my  neck 
was  the  expenditure.  I was  told  how 
much  the  school  had  per  year  and  that 
was  how  it  had  to  be.  It  did  not  matter 
how  badly  things  wanted  doing,  it  made 
no  difference,  and  the  divisional  execu- 
tive merely  said,  “You  have  no  money 
to  do  it  and  it  cannot  be  done.  You 
must  put  that  oil  until  next  year  ”.  That 
was  the  biggest  problem.  There  was  a 
host  of  things  which  had  to  he  done  and 
you  could  not  do  anything. 

199.  Some  sort  of  financial  control  is 

almost  inescapable  from  delegation. 

Yes. 

200.  Miss  Johnston : What  about  the 

appointment  of  teachers?- Alderman 

Allen:  The  appointment  of  teachers  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  governors  or 
managing  body.  They  appoint  direct, 
but  with  regard  to  the  head,  of  course, 
the  managing  or  governing  body  make 
recommendations  to  the  Educational 
Sub-Committee.  They  usually  put  up 
three,  and  if  they  wish  they  can  say, 
“We  would  like  A of  the  three  to  be 
appointed”,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
managing  body  of  the  governors  can  go 
to  the  Educational  Sub-Committee  at 
County  Hall  and  speak  in  support  of  the 
recommendation. 

201.  On  the  question  of  the  care  of 
children  in  home  life,  you  feel  you  could 
take  that  over  and  set  up  a new  depart- 


ment to  cope  with  it? Alderman  i 

Burden  : I do  not  see  any  difficulty  about 
that.— Dr.  Chalke : Not  completely.  We  : 
could  cope  with  foster  homes,  foster 
mothers  and  so  on,  but,  obviously,  we 
would  not  go  as  far  as  laTge  homes, 
remand  homes  and  that  sort  of  thing. — 
Alderman  Burden:  We  are  not  in  favour 
of  large  homes.  I think  the  point  arose 
when  we  were  discussing  this  matter  yes- 
terday on  the  question  of  these  larger 
homes,  and  whether  we  would  be  pre- 
pared as  a borough  to  do  our  share  in 
the  management  of  such  large  homes  in 
the  transitional  period.  I am  quite  sure 
that  what  Dr.  Chalke  would  want  us  to 
do,  if  we  had  this  power,  would  be  to  get 
rid  of  the  large  homes  as  fast  as  we 
could,  in  the  same  way  as  we  feel  about 
old  people.  If  one  is  going  to  care  for 
deprived  children  one  must,  I believe, 
care  for  them  in  reasonably  small  units. 
We  would  be  quite  happy  to  do  that. 

202.  Under  the  Children’s  Act,  the 
responsible  local  authority  is  required  to 
set  up  a separate  department,  and  to 
undertake  all  aspects  of  the  care  of  such 
children.  I just  wanted  to  make  quite 

sure  what  you  felt. Dr.  Chalke:  With 

great  respect,,  they  do  not  undertake  all 
aspects  now,  because  a health  visitor  has 
still  quite  important  duties  with  regard 
to  the  visiting  of  potential  foster  homes, 
and  so  on.  She  is  a person  with  the 
academic  training  which  makes  her  able 
to  do  that  satisfactorily,  so  she  does 
work  in  very  closely  with  the  local 
children’s  officer  on  that  side  of  it.— 
Alderman  Burden:  I think,  Miss 
Johnston  wants  me  to  say  that  Camber- 
well would  be  prepared  to  set  up  a. 
children’s  department  with  a childrens 
officer,  the  answer  .is  yes,  because  we  have 
in  fact  scattered  around  London  the 
divisional  children’s  officers,  or  whatever 
they  are  called — the  area  children  s 
officers  of  -the  London  County  Council— 
and,  in  fact,  we  pay  for  them  ourselves 
through  -the  precept  which  we  hand  over 
to  the  London  County  Council.  It  does 
not  present  any  practical  difficulties. 
Presumably,  these  people  would  be 
employed  at  a borough  level. 

203.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  You  believe 
that  you  could  discharge  the  duties,  and 
you  would  undertake  to  carry  out  what- 
ever the  statute  requires  you  to  do  in  the 

way  of  organisation? 1 have  got  so 

much  confidence  in  my  own  council  that 
it  can  discharge  any  duties,  but  the  ques- 
tion is  really  what  we  consider  would  be 
reasonable  for  us  to  do. 
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204.  Mr.  Cadbury.  Can  we  now 
take  questions  on  town  and  country 
planning?  I think  at  the  outset  the 
Chairman  defined  this  question  of  dele- 
gation and  transfer  or,  as  we  call  it, 
conferment  and,  if  I may  take  your 
evidence  as  it  is  set  out,  you  say  “ We 
consider  that  delegation  rather  than 
transfer  of  certain  Town  Planning  func- 
tions from  the  London  County  Council 
to  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  would  be 
appropriate.”  A little  lower  down  you 
say  “ We  would  recommend  that  within 
the  general  framework  of  the  Develop- 
ment Plan  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs 
should  exercise  the  powers  in  Part  III 
I am  very  anxious  to  get  the  position 
clear  in  my  own  mind  as  to  whether, 
when  you  say  “ exercise  the  powers  in 
Part  III”,  you  mean  conferment  of 
Part  III  powers  although  certain  other 
powers,  which  we  can  come  hack  to, 

should  only  be  delegated. Alderman 

Burden : I think  that  would  be  far  wider 
than  I could  in  fact  deal  with.  The 
broad  principal  thing  is  that  we  do  think 
if  you  are  going  to  have  a county  plan 
you  cannot  then  assign  the  whole  of  the 
powers  regarding  county  planning  to  the 
borough  level.  There  must  be  some  sort 
of  delegation,  there  must  be  something 
left  at  one  stage,  and  something  moving 
down  the  other  stage.  I think  Mr.  Clapp 
would  like  to  deal  with  that. — Mr. 
Clapp : Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  on  the 
paper,  I think  possibly  it  would  assist 
Mr.  Cadbury  if  the  word  “ the  ” at  the 
end  of  the  third  line  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  second  paragraph  were  amended 
to  “ delegated  ” so  that  it  would  read, 
“ the  metropolitan  boroughs  should 
exercise  delegated  powers  in  Part  III  ”. 
I think  that  would  solve  the  doubt  in 
Mr.  Cadbury’s  mind  at  the  beginning 
when  he  posed  the  question. 

205.  Alderman  Burden,  when  he  was 
speaking  about  welfare  and  other 
activities  just  now,  said  he  did  not  like 

delegated  power? Alderman  Burden : 

Not  in  those  circumstances  at  all. 

206.  But  here  it  does  really  mean 
delegated  powers  and  not  as  conferment? 

I think  this  is  a practical  problem. 

It  would  have  to  be  delegated.  I do  not 
think  you  can  confer  direct  powers  on 
those  28  different  authorities  in  the 
London  area  where  so  many  considera- 
tions have  to  be  taken  as  a whole. — Mr. 
Clapp : I wonder  if  I might  refer  to  the 
first  few  lines  of  the  second  paragraph. 
There  is  envisaged  at  present  some  very 


minor  delegation  of  powers  under  the 
Planning  Acts.  It  is  not  through  yet,  but 
tile  position  is  this,  and  'this  might  assist 
in  defining  the  word  “minor”.  Under 
this  delegation,  and  under  the  General 
Powers  Act  with  which  this  has  been 
promoted,  it  is  possible  for  the  London 
County  Council  to  delegate  all  the 
functions  under  Part  III,  but  all  that  is 
to  be  delegated  are  a few  minor  points 
which  I will  not  go  into,  but  it  does 
mean  this  in  practice,  .that  all  applica- 
tions will  still  go  to  the  London  County 
Council.  They  will  sort  them  out,  and 
of  that  minor  delegation  15  per  cent 
will  come  to  the  boroughs  for  direct 
dealing  with  85  per  cent  still  remaining 
with  the  county.  That  is  why  it  is  said 
here  that  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
a much  greater  measure  of  delegation  to 
be  given  to  metropolitan  borough 
councils,  and  what  we  have  in  mind  is 
that  a full  measure  of  delegation  should 
be  made,  so  that  all  applications  do  come 
in  fact  to  the  delegated  authority,  that 
is  the  local  council.  That,  we  feel,  will 
very  greatly  assist  the  applicant  in 
making  his  application  under  the 
drainage,  byelaw  and  planning  aspects. 

207.  Is  it  suggested  that  the  degree  of 
delegation  between  the  London  County 
Council,  or  the  number  of  items,  and  the 
quantity  and  size  or  importance  of 
items,  should  be  determined  by  negotia- 
tion, or  does  the  borough  look  to  legis- 
lation which  will  define  precisely  the 
functions  which  should  be  dealt  with  at 
borough  level  and  the  functions  which 

should  be  dealt  with  at  L.C.C.  level? 

Alderman  Burden : I think  in  a matter  of 
this  sort  we  would  believe  it  could  be 
determined  by  negotiation. — Mr.  Clapp: 
It  .would  perhaps  be  better  than  if  a 
legislative  proposal  defined  precisely  the 
delegated  powers. 

208.  I asked  the  question  because  I 

understood  the  powers  that  the  L.C.C. 
had  suggested — the  15  per  cent  or 
whatever  the  figure  was — were  not  con- 
sidered adequate  to  meet  these  recom- 
mendations.  That  is  so ; we  want 

more.  We  suggest  the  whole  function  of 
dealing  with  individual  applications  in 
conformity  with  the  plan  should  be  with 
the  boroughs.  The  town  clerk  has  told 
me  we  have  had,  since  1950  I think, 
delegated  power  to  control  advertise- 
ments. All  applications  come  to  us  and 
we  deal  with  them.  In  the  same  way  we 
are  suggesting  that  the  applications 
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should,  come  direct  to  the  borough 
councils,  they  having  delegated  powers 
much  the  same  as  they  have  in  -other 
authorities,  such  as  Middlesex,  which  I 
think  is  quoted  on  the  paper.  It  is,  if 
I may  press  the  point  a little  further,  for 
the  county  to  lay  down  the  development 
plan  and  the  policy— and  we  carry  it 
out. 


209.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Is  the  point 
you  are  asking  this,  that  all  applications 
should  be  made  to  the  borough  council ; 
that  if  they  are  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  then  you  should  have  power  to  give 
a decision  one  way  or  the  other ; that  it 
would  rest  with  you  to  determine  what 
may  not  always  be  a very  simple  thing, 
whether  the  application  is  in  fact  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  ; and  that  any- 
thing which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  you  would  -have  to  deal  with  the 

L.C.C.? 1 mm  sure  if  the  _ powers 

were  negotiated  that  it  would  be  inherent 
in  the  agreement  .that  any  difficult  oases 
involving  policy  would  obviously  have  to 
be  referred  to  the  planning  authority.  In 
fact  I believe  it  does  happen  in  Kent, 
and  in  Middlesex,  that  matters  of  rather 
high  policy— such  as  putting  a block  of 
offices  in  a certain  place,  which  is  per- 
haps a borderline  case — are  referred  to 
the  planning  authority  for  their  decision. 
But  otherwise  we  should  give  the 
decision  to  the  applicant  if  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  plan.  That  is,  pre- 
sumably, in  the  majority  of  cases  these 
days. 


210.  May  I ask  you  as  a professional 
man  if  there  is  a difficulty  in  determining 
what  is  and  what  is  not  in  accordance 

with  the  plan? There  are  fairly  strict 

lines  of  demarcation  laid  down  m the 
whole  host  of  statutory  rules  and  orders 
which  followed  the  Town  and  Country 
Planning  Act — I think  something  like 
300  of  them — and  as  we  are  not  a plan- 
ning authority  I have  not  studied  them  as 
closely  as  I might  have  done,  but  1 
believe  there  is  less  scope  than  there  was 
for  having  difficulty  in  deciding  whether 
an  application  shall  be  granted  or  not. 
However,  all  sorts  of  other  facets  come 
■Into  applications.  In  fact,  it  is  true  to 
say  that  the  planning  authority  have 
looked  with  favour  on  the  continuation 
,of  industrial  use  in  residential  areas— 
whether  or  not  that  is  against  the 
zoning— but  there  are  so  many  other 
considerations  which  come  into  lit  lrom 


the  angle,  for  example,  that  there  is  no  | 
other  site  to  put  the  industry,  there  is  ( 
great  upheaval,  there  is  great  financial 
cost,  and  so  on,  .that  for  the  time  being 
in  some  cases  they  have  given  a decision 
that  .it  is  as  well  .to'  keep  the  status  quo  j 
and  leave  the  industrial  use  in  a non-  : 
conforming  zone. 

211.  Mr.  Cadbury : Would  it  be  an 
over-simplification  to  say  that  you  pro- 
pose by  negotiation  that  the  borough 
should  deal  with  all  planning  applica- 
tions, they  should  come  to  you  in  the 
first  place,  and  only  those  which  aTC 
deemed  to  be  not  in  accordance  with  the 
development  plan  should  be  referred  to 

the  higher  authority? 1 would  hope 

we  ^ould  have  a little  more  measure  of 
power  than  that,  because  obviously  if  a 
man  wants  to  put  a new  factory  in  a 
residential  area,  we  would  say  no,  and 
we  would  have  the  power  to  say  no,  and 
there  would  be  no  need  to  refer  it 
further. 

212.  Only  things  which  you  approved 
— I was  not  suggesting  that  you  could 

not  turn  them  down? Alderman 

Burden : I think  applications  which  were 
in  accordance  with  the  plan,  or  which 
were  so  markedly  in  disaccord  with  the 
plan  that  there  was  no  doubt  about 
it,  we  would  propose  to  deal  with, 
but  we  would  be  prepared  to  refer  the 
difficult  cases  to  the  county  council. 
Take,  for  example,  the  advancing  of 
money  for  house  purchase.  My  com- 
mittee asked  me  as  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  to  deal  with  all  these 
applications.  In  all  the  applications 
where  we  get  the  surveyor’s  and  the 
treasurer’s  reports  in  favour  or  not  in 
favour,  it  is  easy  enough  for  me  to  know 
what  decision  I am  going  to  .make ; but 
if  there  is  a difference  of  opinion  or  there 
is  some  sort  of  variation  in  principle 
which  has  never  ibeen  agreed  to  before, 
then  I refer  it  to  -my  committee,  and  by 
so  doing  the  committee  may  -be  asked 
to  make  a decision  on  house  purchase 
in  probably  one  case  in  a hundred.  That 
is  the  sort  of  thing. 

213.  I think  I am  clear  on  the  point. 
Could  we  .turn  now  to  the  development 
plan?  I think  it  is  established  that  the 
borough  feels  that  the  main  development 
plan  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 

L.C.C.? In  consultation  with  the 

borough — we  are  consulted  now. 
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214,  There  are  some  words  in  your 
evidence  I should  like  to  clarify.  You 
say: 

“ If  the  London  County  Council,  as 
planning  authority,  laid  down  the 
policies  appropriate  to  such  an 
authority  including  the  preparation 
of  the  town  programme  and  other 
maps,  the  boroughs  could  then  deal 
with  all  individual  applications, 
which  would  normally  be  agreed  if 
in  conformity  with  the  plan.” 

I am  anxious  to  know  whether  that 
means  that  the  borough  expects  the 
London  County  Council  to  lay  down 
the  town  plan  on  a broad  basis,  or 
whether  the  borough  council  wishes  to 

prepare  the  plan. What  is , meant 

here  is  that  the  London  County  Council 
prepare  the  overall  development  plan  of 
the  county,  with  consultation  with  the 
individual  boroughs  as  necessary. 

215.  Which  town  is  referred  to,  Lon- 
don town  or  Camberwell  .town? The 

town  is  merely  the  name  which  is  used 
in  town  .planning  jargon.  It  might  have 
been  better  to  have  used  the  word 
development  plan  instead  of  town  pro- 
gramme— I think  that  is  what  is  causing 
a little  confusion. 

216.  Why  I asked  the  question  was 

that  I imagine  the  local  council  is  very 
interested  in  the  local  plan  affecting  the 
town  centre  or  the  shopping  centre  with- 
in the  borough? Alderman  Burden: 

Yes,  but  I do  think  we  have  got  to  be 
realists  about  this  ourselves.  We  have 
to  face  the  fact  that  somebody  has  to 
make  the  (final  decision,  and  obviously  it 
must  be  the  county  council.  But  we 
are  prepared  to  agree  to  a system,  where 
we  shall  have  adequate  opportunity  of 
expressing  our  views,  creating  a bit  of 
a noise,  if  we  do  not  seem  to  be  getting 
our  way  where  we  think  we  ought  to. 
Somebody  obviously  in  the  last  resort 
has  to  say  what  is  the  plan. 

217.  Could  you  give  us  any  examples 
in  which  the  overall  plan  does  not  appear 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  borough  for 

local  reasons? We  feel  that  the  plan 

does  not  really  take  enough  considera- 
tion of  these  reasons.  For  example,  it 
may  be  that  in  the  compilation  of  the 
plan  thought  was  given  to  living  condi- 
tions, working  conditions  and  a number 
of  social  conditions  of  that  sort,  but  I 
do  not  think  enough  thought  was  given 
to  the  problems  of  government.  We  find 


that,  by  comparison  with  other  boroughs, 
we  have  very  inadequate  rateable  value, 
because  we  have  vary  little  industry,  very 
Little  in  the  way  of  commercial  property 
and  that  sort  of  thing  ; and  we  feel  that, 
in  compiling  the  plan,  more  thought 
might  have  been  given  as  to  how  a 
borough  could  be,  not  completely  inde- 
pendent— none  of  us  can  be  completely 
independent  of  the  other  either  as  indi- 
viduals or  boroughs — but  how  we  might 
achieve  a little  more  independence.  Take, 
for  example,  the  borough  of  Camberwell 
vis-a-vis  Westminster.  Westminster,  or 
Hol'born  for  that  matter  of  course,  is 
completely  filled  with  large  office  blocks 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  we  are  pro- 
viding housing  accommodation  for  the 
people  who  work  there.  I know  that  up 
to  a point  these  things  have  to  be 
balanced  out  by  equalisation  schemes — 
they  are  a great  help  and  they  are  the 
sort  of  schemes  we  value.  But  we  feel, 
in  looking  at  development  plans,  it  would 
have  -been  better  if  more  thought  had 
been  given  to  tbe  possibility  of  what 
Duncan  Sandys  mentioned  when  he  told 
the  City  he  thought  they  ought  not  to  be 
providing  office  blocks,  but  there  ought 
to  be  more  in  the  boroughs.  We  do  not 
necessarily  want  a lot  of  smoky  chimneys 
and  iron  foundries  in  .the  middle  of 
Dulwich,  but  we  could  quite  easily  cope 
in  .the  borough  with  commercial  office 
blocks,  with  adequate  transport  facilities. 

218.  Could  I now  pass  nearer  to  the 
problem  of  traffic,  starting  with  road 
planning,  which  is  partly  planning  and 
partly  traffic?  The  position,  I under- 
stand, is  .that  the  borough  is  a highway 
authority  concurrently  with  the  L.C.C.  in 

the  borough  area? Mr.  Clapp:  No, 

Sir,  if  I may  correct  that ; the  L.C.C., 
as  I understand  it,  are  the  improvement 
authority  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they 
lay  down  improvement  plans  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Metropolis  Management 
Act,  1855,  but  they  are  not  a highway 
authority  except  for,  I think,  three 
bridges.  We  are  the  highway  authority. 

219.  Perhaps  I used  the  wrong  phrase. 
Both  the  L.C.C.  and  the  borough  can 
promote  improvement  schemes  for  roads. 
That  is  so,  Sir,  the  boroughs  con- 
currently with  the  L.C.C. 

220.  Has  there  been  any  difficulty  in 

the  borough  in  securing  the  improve- 
ments to  the  highways  which  they  feel 
ought  to  fall  within  the  responsibility  of 
the  LC.C.? 1 think  I could  say  there 
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has.  There  are  several  major  improve- 
ment schemes  which  have  been  carried 
out  in  Camberwell  on  class  1 roads  which 
would  never  have  been  done  at  all  if 
the  botrough  had  not  done  them.  I will 
take,  for  example,  Denmark  Hill,  which 
is  probably  known  to  most  members  of 
the  Commission.  There,  before  the  war, 
the  London  County  Council  carried  out  a 
widening  on  the  Lambeth  side  at  the  top 
of  the  hill.  There  was  in  fact  left  what 
is  termed  a bottleneck,  a narrow  portion 
of  carriageway,  with  Ruskin  Park  on 
the  right  and  housing  on  the  left,  and 
this  council  did  in  fact  develop  a housing 
estate  along  a substantial  portion,  if  not 
quite  the  full  length  of  that,  opposite  the 
park.  The  county  were  approached  with 
regard  to  finishing  off  the  widening 
scheme  which  removing  that  bottleneck 
would  have  done,  and  which  was  made 
possible  by  the  setting  back  ot  our 
boundary  wall  for  houses,  although  it 
would  have  meant  that  other  owners, 
either  compulsorily  or  by  agreement, 
would  have  had  to  give  up  a little  piece 
of  their  front  gardens.  When  the  L.C.C. 
were  approached  they  said  it  is  not  even 
on  their  priority  list.  They  have  so 
many  schemes  similar  to  the  Elephant 
and  Castle,  Netting  Hill  Gate,  and  so 
on,  which  they  are  busy  with,  and  the 
priQrity  was  absolutely  nil — and  under- 
standably so.  So  therefore  the  Camber- 
well council  undertook  to  prepare  the 
plans,  do  the  work,  get  the  consent  of 
the  L.C.C.,  again  under  the  Metropolis 
Management  Act,  and  negotiated  with 
the  Ministry  for  the  appropriate  grant 
applicable  to  that  class  of  road.  That, 
I think,  does  perhaps  give  an  illustration 
of  how  a widening  can  be  done  by  the 
metropolitan  borough,  which  I do  not 
think  ever  would  have  been  done — I 
cannot  say  ever,  but  it  would  have  been 
a tremendous  long  time  before  it  would 
have  been  done  by  the  county  if  it  had 
been  left  to  them. 

221.  Has  the  agreement  whereby  the 
authority,  either  borough  or  county, 
which  initiates  a road  improvement 
scheme  pays  for  it,  any  bearing  on  the 

matter? Before  that  initiation  scheme 

came  in  in  1.948, 1 think  I would  be  right 
in  saying  that  Camberwell  would  'have 
left  this  particular  scheme  to  the  L.C.C., 
and  in  fact  it  would  not  yet  have  been 
done.  The  reason  why  the  initiation 
procedure  came  into  effect  was  that 
between  1928  and  1948  the  amount  spent 
by  the  two  classes  of  authority,  the 


county  on  the  one  hand  and  the  metro- 
politan boroughs  on  the  other,  roughly 
balanced. 

222.  You  do  not  think  it  slowed  up 
improvements  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  made,  for  the  simple  reason  of  the 
cost  on  the  rates  if  the  borough  initiates 

it? That  is  quite  so,  and  in  this  case 

of  Denmark  Hill  we  actually  were  in  no 
worse  position  than  we  would  have  been 
if  it  had  been  done  by  the  county  under 
the  old  system,  which  was  to  share  the 
cost  between  the  county  and  the  borough 
concerned — the  remainder  of  the  cost, 
which  was  not  grant. 

223.  You  had  to  put  this  question 

before  the  finance  committee? 

Alderman  Burden : Mr.  Clapp  did  have 
to  wait  for  one  year,  or  it  may  even  have 
been  two,  before  he  could  have  his 
Denmark  HiLl  scheme,  because  I was 
very  seriously  bothered  about  high  rates 
of  interest  and  the  difficulty  of  raising 
capital  for  other  jobs. — Mr.  Clapp : As 
a final  facet,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
remaining  cost  of  the  road — which  was 
25  per  cent — was  shared  with  Lambeth, 
who  happened  to  have  the  area  on  the 
west  side  of  the  road. — Mr.  Smith : A 
rather  interesting  'point  is  that  at  that 
time — before  Alderman  Burden  was 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  or 
Mr.  Clapp  was  engineer — provision  was 
made  in  the  fresh  estimates  for  the 
council’s  share  of  the  Denmark  Hill 
scheme  on  the  assumption  that  the 
L.C.C.  would  get  on  with  it,  and  they 
did  not  get  on  with  it. 

224.  May  I ask  about  major  roads 

passing  through  the  borough?  Are  there 
any  of  these  major  roads  which  have 
become  London  bottlenecks  in  the 
borough? — Alderman  Burden : The 

South  Circular. — Mr.  Clapp : We  have 
part  of  the  Old  Kent  Road  running 
through  the  top  corner  of  ithe  borough 
We  have  the  Camberwell  Road,  Queens 
Road,  Peckham  Road  which  leads 
directly  to  New  Cross  and  to  the  east, 
and  of  course  we  have  a part  of  the 
South  Circular  Road  which  runs 
between  Lewisham,  Herne  Hill,  and  so 
on,  to  Lambeth  and  Wandsworth.  Those 
are  perhaps  the  three  major  roads  thait 
run  through  the  borough  and  which,  as 
I think  the  Minister  has  suggested,  he 
might  consider  creating  trunk  roads. 

225.  If  they  were  designated  as  trunk 
roads,  presumably  the  costs  would  all 
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be  met  nationally  and  noit  locally? 

The  present  arrangement  with  regard  to 
trunk  roads  is  that  the  cost  is  the  100 
per  cent  responsibility  of  the  Ministry. 

226.  Is  the  delay  in  dealing  with  these 
three  roads  which  you  mentioned  throw- 
ing additional  traffic  on  to  the  side 
roads?  There  was  some  expression 

yesterday  of  using  'back  doubles. 

Yes,  Camberwell  is  full  of  them,  and 
the  traffic  uses  them  all  day  long.  We 
have  a morning  peak  going  to  London 
and  an  evening  peak  coming  out  of 
London  through  most  of  our  main  roads. 
Those  roads  are  crammed  full  of  traffic, 
so  that  other  traffic  which  cannot  even 
get  on  to  them  although  it  would  like 
to,  has  to  use  these  back  doubles. 

227.  I suppose  that  is  causing  a main- 
tenance problem,  because  they  were  not 

designed  for  that  amount  of  traffic? 

That  is  so,  because  they  are  too  narrow, 
and  what  is  more,  they  usually  go 
through  residential  areas,  and  the  road 
safety  committee  spends  a lot  of  time 
in  dealing  with  the  accidents  that  occur 
in  those  very  roads,  from  that  very 
traffic. 

228.  In  your  reference  to  highways 

you  speak  of  large  improvements,  thait 
they  would  be  a matter  for  negotiation 
between  the  metropolitan  boroughs  and 
the  Ministry.  Do  I understand  for  these 
large  improvements,  subject  to  the  overall 
planning  authority  of  the  L.C.C.,  you 
envisage  two  authorities  only,  the 

Ministry  and  the  borough? That  is 

so,  so  that  we  would  negotiate  directly 
with  the  Ministry,  as  we  did  in  the  case 
of  Denmark  Hill.  There  we  initiated 
and  we  negotiated  agreement  with  the 
Ministry,  as  we  have  to  of  course, 

because  they  axe  paying  75  per  cent  of 
the  cost.  It  is  ia  legal  requirement  that 
we  have  ito  inform  the  London  County 
Council  of  any  improvements  we  are 
carrying  out. 

229.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  If  you  have 

authority  for  carrying  them  out,  you 

expect  to  do  the  work  on  them? 1 

would  hope  we  would,  Sir,  most 
certainly. 

230.  As  I understand  it,  once  the 
approved  plan  is  agreed  with  the  county, 
you  would  make  yourselves  the  sole 
executive  authority  for  roads,  as  you  do 

for  houses  ; is  that  right? That  is  so. 

— Alderman  Burden:  I want  to  know 
now  whether  I could  have  what  I think 


in  certain  quarters  is  called  a “plug”? 
There  is  a matter  concerning  traffic 
going  out  of  the  borough  and  the  move- 
ment of  our  population  which  has  been 
exercising  our  minds  for  a very  long 
time.  I am  a little  bit  apologetic  about 
this,  because  I am  not  quite  sure  if  you 
will  consider  it  as  coming  within  the 
terms  of  your  inquiry.  However,  it  is  a 
matter  which  concerns  us  and  the  south 
east  London  boroughs  extremely,  and  I 
think  it  has  very  grave  repercussions  on 
the  movement  of  traffic  in  the  area,  and 
the  movement  of  traffic  in  our  area  has 
its  repercussions  in  turn  on  the  moving 
of  traffic  into  London  as  a whole.  I 
refer  to  the  matter  of  the  extension  of  the 
underground  railway,  the  tube.  We  have 
been  contending  with  the  London  Trans- 
port Executive  people,  and  before  them 
the  London  Passenger  Transport  Board, 
and  so  on,  right  back  to  1924.  Various 
reasons  have  been  advanced  as  to  why 
this  sort  of  extension  could  not  be  carried 
out.  It  was  always  because  it  would 
cost  too  much,  or  something  of  that  sort 
Sometimes  it  is  to  do  with  the  terrain, 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  so  on. 
Then  the  thing  is  deferred  for  another 
five  or  six  years,  by  which  time  it  would 
cost  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  it 
would  have  cost  the  last  time,  and  they 
have  had  another  look  at  it,  and  they 
have  said  if  would  cost  too  much,  there 
is  the  credit  squeeze,  and  the  check  on 
capital  expenditure.  The  matter  which 
really  concerns  us  is  this.  We  have  tried 
very  hard  to  persuade  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  that  we  are  not  advocating  the 
extension  of  the  tube  solely  and  simply 
because  it  would  be  economically  desir- 
able or  it  would  present  income  to  the 
London  Transport  Executive,  or  any- 
thing like  that.  We  feel  convinced  that 
our  job  as  a borough  on  the  periphery  is 
to  try  and  ensure  that  we  are  not  con- 
stantly sending  buses  up  into  London  to 
add  further  to  the  congestion.  We  have 
at  Camberwell  Green,  which  is  the  focal 
point  of  the  borough,  although  not  geo- 
graphically the  centre,  three  large  bus 
garages  with  very  easy  access.  We  main- 
tain that  there  is  every  chance  that  the 
relief  to  main  road  traffic  congestion 
would  be  tremendous  if  the  matter  could 
be  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view 
of  public  service  generally  and  public 
amenity.  In  the  1951  census  it  was 
estimated  that  we  export  56,000  residents 
each  day,  and  we  import  26,000 ; there- 
fore there  is  a net  movement  into  the 
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centre  of  London  of  30,000  people,  quite 
apart  from  anybody  going  through — 
leaving  out  the  people  moving  up  and 
down  in  their  working  time.  We  feel 
very  serious  concern  about  this  ; we  have 
been  to  the  House  of  Lords  about  it.  We 
do  feel  some  distress  that  we  cannot 
convince  anybody  they  ought  to  examine 
this  from  the  point  of  view  of  whether 
or  not  it  is  in  the  interests  of  assisting 
people  to  get  about  their  lawful  vocations 
and  their  ordinary  life,  which  surely  are 
problems  of  local  government.  I do  not 
understand  why  somebody  cannot  look  at 
this  other  aspect  of  it  as  well,  and  if 
you  thought  fit,  Sir,  to  refer  in  your 
remarks  about  the  problems  of  the  Lon- 
don boroughs,  this  problem  of  transport 
and  movement  of  population,  we  would 
be  very  grateful. 

231.  Mr.  Cadbury : That  gives  me  an 
opening  to  ask  my  next  question.  Have 
your  council  any  views  about  the  multi- 
plicity of  authorities  who  are  concerned 
with  this  obviously  major  problem  of 
traffic  congestion — you  being  one  of  the 
authorities  concerned  in  your  own  area? 

1 do  not  know  we  are  so.  concerned 

about  the  multiplicity  of  authorities,  but 
we  are  rather  horrrified  at  any  suggestion 
of  having  yet  another  ad  hoc  body  to 
deal  with  traffic  movement.  What  really 
concerns  us  is  that,  when  we  talk  to  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  of  what  we  think 
is  a concern  of  making  it  possible  to  deal 
with  traffic  problems,  we  do  not  find  they 
seem  to  know  what  we  are  .talking  about 
in  regard  to  the  local  problems,  and  it  has 
been  quite  puzzling  us  the  way  every 
time  we  have  said  there  is  one  way  you 
could  tackle  transport  problems  in 
London,  we  are  told  that  economics 
enter  into  it.  Somebody  has  published 
a report  saying  that  roads  in  London 
will  have  to  be  reconstructed  at  astrono- 
mical cost,  and  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  millions  more  are  intended  to 
be  spent  than  we  would  think  would  be 
adequate  to  provide  the  extension  neces- 
sary -to  get  the  people  travelling  under- 
ground and  leave  the  roads.  That  is 
what  we  feel  about  the  situation.  I do 
not  know  that  we  have  had  any.  experi- 
ence of  dealing  with  a multiplicity  of 
authorities. 

232.  The  matter  is,  of  course,  set  out 
by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  in  the 
brown  book,  and  that  lists  about  five  or 
six  bodies,  all  of  whom  are  concerned, 
the  Minister  himself  or  his  Ministry,  the 
local  authorities — the  boroughs,  that  is 


—the  London  County  Council  as  an  im-  : 
provement  authority,  the  police,  the 
Traffic  Commissioner  in  matters  such  as 
stopping  places,  and  the  Home  Counties 
Traffic  Advisory  Committee.  I know 
you  have  studied  this  evidence,  and  I 
really  wanted  to  know  whether  you  had 
any  observations  on  the  suggestion 

made  there? 'I  do  not  think  I have. 

Mr.  Clapp : I do  think  there  should  be 
some  increased  co-ordination.  It  is  true 
to  say  that  on  traffic  matters  we  have 
to  consult  the  Ministry,  the  police,  and 
probably  the  London  County  Council  as 
well,  and  if  it  could  be  that  we  were 
invested  with  greater  powers  to  control 
traffic,  then  it  might  perhaps  simplify 
it,  but  it  is  not  altogether  so  easy  as 
that,  because  the  police  have  a certain 
function  to  perform,  and  that  function 
seems  to  me  to  have  increased  consider- 
ably over  the  years.  Their,  views  are 
always  sought  on  the  question  of  bus 
stops  or  traffic  signals — in  fact  they  have, 

I think,  a special  branch  dealing  with 
traffic  signals  entirely.  I am  not  quite 
happy  about  the  overall  authority,  just 
the  same  as  Alderman  Burden.  It  means 
giving  up  powers  in  some  way,  and  we 
would  be  against  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
whilst  I see  that  some  improvement  is 
very  desirable,  I think  it  is  a little  diffi- 
cult to  say  exactly  what  form  that  should 
take. — Councillor  Grant : I wonder  if  I 
might  give  a small  but  appropriate 
example  of  the  sort  of  problem.  I was 
once  concerned  with  attempting  to  get 
a bus  stop  moved  by  about  a hundred 
yards  down  the  road  in  order  that  it 
might  better  serve  a particular  estate. 
What  happened  was  that  first  one 
authority  came  and  viewed  the  site  and 
the  problems,  then  a few  weeks  later  an- 
other authority,  the  police,  and  so  on, 
and  it  finally  took  us  four  months  to  get 
the  site  moved,  which  seemed  to  me  to 
be  quite  .unnecessary— literally  four 
months  to  get  a bus  stop  moved  a hun- 
dred yards  down  the  road. 

233.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  so 
far  as  possible  the  borough’s  view  is  that 
as  many  of  the  decisions  as  can  be 
should  be  brought  back  to  the  local  level, 
and  in  the  interests  of  traffic  as  a whole 

that  that  is  the  case? Alderman 

Burden : That  is  the  case,  yes. 

Sir  Jphn  Wrigley : This  is  a case  where 
there  is  a perennial  problem  of  combin- 
ing co-ordination  with  executive  action. 
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Mr.  Cadbury : I , think  that  is  all  I have 
to  ask. 

234.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  I think  we 
have  been  over  the  individual  services ; 
there  are  a number  of  general  observa- 
tions at  the  end,  would  you  like  to  say 
anything  about  those  in  a general  way? 

We  have  been  perhaps  rather  on  the 

record  as  saying  that  we  think  smaller 
boroughs  might  be  joined  together,  and 
I would  remind  you,  Sir,  that,  with  no 
disrespect  to  you,  like  yourselves  we 
have  been  living  with  this  thing  for  the 
last  twelve  months,  and  I have  had  con- 
stant discussions  at  all  levels.  As  you 
will  remember,  I pointed  out  yesterday 
those  battles  we  had  on  the  A.M.C.  Then 
we  have  had  discussion  on  the  Standing 
Joint  Committee,  we  have  had  discus- 
sions in  our  own  borough,  and  we  have 
had  discussions  in  our  own  town  hall. 

I think  if  I were  writing  this  document 
or  asking  the  town  clerk  to  write  this 
document  today,  I would  not  in  fact  put 
in  that  I thought  there  was  a case  for 
the  amalgamation  of  the  smaller 
boroughs.  I have  possibly  learned  a 
greater  respect  for  the  smaller  boroughs 
in  the  course  of  the  last  twelve  months, 
through  having  to  spend  so  much  time 
on  this,  and  I think  many  of  them  have 
an  integrity  and  a life  of  their  own 
which  one  ought  to  hesitate  to  interfere 
with.  We  do  point  out  under  our  general 
observations  that  we  could  quite  easily 
be  considered  to  be  a combination  of 
Camberwell,  Peckham  and  Dulwich, 
which  are  in  fact  two  Parliamentary  con- 
stituencies. In  Peckham,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  borough,  we  did  at  one  time 
have  something  like  180,000  population, 
whereas  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
borough  we  had  something  like  40,000 ; 
and  with  this  quarter  of  a million  popu- 
lation there  was  a tremendous  difference 
in  the  types  of  area,  the  types  of  interest, 
and  yet  they  worked  together.  So  I do 
not  see  why  people  cannot  work  together 
and  operate  their  combined  services.  I 
think  I would  be  inclined  to  delete  the 
word  “ amalgamation  ” and  put  in  the 
word  “ co-operation  ”,  having  seen  more 
of  the  work  of  the  smaller  boroughs  in 
the  last  twelve  months.  That  is  about 
the  only  qualification  I would  make  on 
our  general  observations. 

235.  I take  it  what  you  are  now  saying 
is  that  you  feel  that  the  borough  identity 
should  be  preserved — that  so  far  as  you 
yourselves  are  concerned,  you  have  in  a 


sense  created  a community  out  of  three 
different  communities,  and  you  are  your- 
selves large  enough  to  discharge  all  the 
services  for  which  you  have  asked 
powers.  Quite  naturally  you  think  that 
is  a good  pattern,  but  that  in  looking  at 
the  boroughs  of  London,  if  there  are 
some  existing  boroughs  which  have  not 
perhaps  got  the  necessary  resources,  have 
not  pprhaps  got  what  you  might  call  a 
large  enough  clientele  for  some  of  the 
services,  then  the  right  solution  is  to  look 
for  joint  action  between  them  and  some 
of  their  neighbours  for  the  discharge  of 
those  services,  but  for  them  to  be  the 
authorities  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  ser- 
vices set  out  in  your  evidence.  Is  that 

what  you  are  saying? Yes.  I think 

the  very  last  thing  I would  wish  to  see 
come  out  of  this  inquiry  of  you  and 
your  colleagues  is  any  suggestion  that  if 
there  should  be  any  sort  of  combination 
or  co-operation  or  joint  action,  or  what- 
ever word  you  would  like  to  use,  any 
suggestion  that  the  existing  boundaries 
should  be  chopped  about ; if  in  fact  it 
became  your  considered  opinion  that  a 
case  has  been  made  for  uniting  two  ad- 
jacent boroughs  which  are  smaller,  that 
would  be  not  such  a disastrous  thing  as 
it  would  be  if  one  were  to  take  London 
— and  I do  not  wish  for  a moment  to 
suggest  it  is  in  your  mind,  but  it  is  in  the 
mind  of  some  people — and  just  abolish 
all  the  boundaries  and  start  again.  That, 

I think,  would  have  the  3ame  sort  of 
repercussions  on  our  local  government 
life  as  the  French  Revolution  has  had 
on  their  national  life,  and  it  would  take 
us  as  long  to  get  over  it. 

236.  Would  you  say  a little  bit  more 
about  the  functions  of  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee? 
We  know  very  well  what  is  the  general 
position.  As  I understand  it,  its  func- 
tions are  co-ordinative  and  advisory  and 
not  executive.  What  I want  to  ask  you 
is  whether  you  see  that  as  the  '‘broad 

position  for  the  future? 1 look  at  the 

work  which  has  grown  up  through 
sponsorship  of  the  standing  committee 
of  the  organisation  and  methods.  When 
we  talk  about  something  being  executive, 
1 am  not  quite  sure  if  we  are  using  the 
word  in  quite  the  same  meaning. 

237.  What  I mean  -is  that  the  com- 
mittee does  not  give  directives  to  you 

that  you  must  do  something. No,  but 

I would  myself  foresee,  and  I think  we 
have  discussed  this  in  Camberwell  on  a 
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number  of  occasions,  I would  myself 
foresee  a possibility  that  there  might  be 
certain  London  services  where  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee to  act  on  behalf  of  all  the  London 
'boroughs  as  in  the  organisation  and 
methods  work  which  is  being  done  at  the 
moment ; or  for  a number  of  them,  for 
say  a quarter  of  them,  the  seven  in  south- 
east London,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
There  may  well  be  ways  in  which  the 
Standing  Joint  Committee  could  move 
on  to  undertaking  more  on  behalf  of  the 
boroughs,  and  could  be  given  certain 
powers,  in  which  case  they  might 
ultimately  be  in  a position  to  say  to  one 
member,  this  is  what  you  are  going  to 
have  to  do. 

238.  Mr.  Cadbury.  How  far  is  the 
library  service  universal  amongst  the 

boroughs? The  interchange  of  tickets 

is  universal. 

239.  And  the  specialisation  service? 

Specialisation  is  agreed,  and  each 

borough  is  told  What  their  undertaking 
is,  again  by  negotiation  and  agreement, 
but  it  is  then  laid  down  that  borough  A 
will  be  specialising  in  books  on 
astronomy,  and  borough  B will  be 
specialising  in  books  on  geology  for  the 
special  service ; and  we  have  the  same 
system  for  books  in  different  European 
and  other  languages. 

240.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Would  you 
like  to  have  anything  on  record  with 
regard  to  suggestions  as  to  the  library 
service?  It  is  one  of  your  services  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  a recent  com- 
mittee ; would  you  like  to  say  anything 

more  about  it? We  notice  with  great 

satisfaction  that  the  Roberts  Committee 
did  not  propose  to  interfere  with  the 
library  services  in  the  Metropolis. 

241.  You  are  quite  content? My 

word,  yes.  When  the  Roberts  Committee 
was  set  up,  I did  stir  things  up,  I think, 
in  the  Manchester  Guardian  by  quoting 
the  London  scheme  as  being  what  I 
would  consider  a very  good  pattern  for 
co-operation  in  united  services. 

242.  Mr.  Cadbury.  May  I refer  to 
the  work  of  the  engineers  and  surveyors 
in  the  preparation  of  this  evidence  for 
the  'Nugent  Committee,  in  which  your 
surveyor  has  taken  a leading  part.  We 
did  mention  this  yesterday.  I take  it 
that  at  'borough  level  you  would  feel 
that  this  is  a valuable  contribution  which 
can  only  be  done  by  co-operation? 


1 think  so,  and  I would  like  to  draw 

attention  to  the  practice  regarding  street 
lighting.  Some  people  have  suggested 
that  there  ought  to  be — I will  not  say 
who  the  some  people  are,  but  I am  sure 
you  will  guess — that  there  ought  to  he 
a body  which  deals  with  street  lighting 
throughout  London — a special  committee 
on  street  lighting  which  would  tell  us 
how  many  lamps  we  have  to  put  up,  how 
far  apart,  and  so  on.  We  think  we  can 
deal  with  these  things  better  in  London 
by  the  same  body.  The  Association  of 
Metropolitan  Borough  Engineers  have 
drawn  up  a code  of  practice  which, 
borough  by  borough,  will  be  accepted 
and  implemented,  and  we  feel  this  is 
more  what  we  mean  by  local  govern- 
ment than  having  a series  of  directives 
as  to  what  we  have  got  to  do.  We  feel 
our  ease  for  looking  at  the  system  as  we 
were  in  process  of  discussing  yesterday, 
rests  so  much  on  the  fact  that  our 
engineers,  our  officers,  can  take  part  in 
these  joint  discussions  and  can,  by 
co-operating  all  the  time,  work  for  the 
advantage  of  the  boroughs  as  a whole, 

243.  I see  in  your  evidence  you  refer 
to  the  consultative  committee  proposed 
by  the  Minister  of  Transport.  Is  that 
because  you  lifted  your  sights  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  county  of  London 
and  realised  that  there  are  areas  beyond 
in  which  this  service  might  have  to  be 
co-ordinated? 1 think  one  does  some- 

times have  to  lift  one’s  sights  in  that 
respect.  The  consultative  committee  is 
one  in  which  we  have  a large  representa- 
tion.— Mr.  Clapp : Not  actually  directly. 
— Alderman  Burden : Is  this  not  the  one 
where  we  have  the  chairman  and  secre- 
tary? I think  the  boroughs  have  done 
very  well  out  of  this  consultative  com- 
mittee, and  got  in  .—Mr.  Clapp : The 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  one  of  the 
borough  engineers  who  was  chairman  of 
the  engineers  committee  which  prepared 
the  street  lighting  practices  codes  for 
London,  to  which  Alderman  Burden  has 
referred.  I personally  would  say  this, 
that  as  with  ithe  highway  plan,  we 
engineers  were  convinced  that  a road 
plan  was  necessary,  and  in  the  same  way 
we  were  convinced  'that  'there  is  very 
mpch  more  light  necessary  on  the  streets 
at  night  than  there  is  ait  present.  We  went 
to  the  trouble  of  looking  at  practically 
all  the  main  roads  in  London,  following 
which  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
might  be  necessary  to  raise  the  sights — to 
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use  ithat  expression — of  ithe  British  stand- 
ards code  of  (practice  for  street  lighting 
which  has  a maximum  figure  of  7,000 
lumens  per  hundred  linear  feet,  by  prac- 
tically four  or  five  times  in  order  to 
achieve  that  brightness  and  air  of  well- 
being in  ithe  central  parts  of  London 
which  we  think  necessary ; and  that  we 
think  is  something  which  can  be  very 
simply  co-ordinated  by  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs  Standing  Joint  Committee.  At 
that  time  the  consultative  committee  had 
not  been  set  up — 'these  comments  are 
really  twelve  months  old.  It  is  now  in 
being,  and  it  has  an  added  area,  it  has 
gone  out  beyond  the  old  area. 

244.  It  has  gone  beyond  the  area  of 

London? Of  the  county  of  London, 

yes. 

245.  Are  the  engineers  of  Beckenham, 

your  neighbours,  on  that  committee? 

There  are  representatives  on  that  com- 
mittee of  the  outer  authorities. 

246.  In  this  matter  it  is  noit  merely 

the  metropolitan  boroughs  who  are 
interested? No. 

247.  Miss  Johnston : It  is  unfortunate 
this  committe  did  not  get  going  ten  years 
ago,  because  so  many  authorities  have 
developed  their  lighting  along  different 

lines  since  ithe  war. Alderman 

Burden : You  mean  the  consultative 
committee — I thought  for  a moment  you 
were  going  to  refer  to  <the  Commission ; 
and  with  great  respect  I would  have 
replied  in  the  same  way. — Mr.  Clapp : I 
would  like  to  say  with  regard  to  lighting, 
in  answer  to  Miss  Johnston,  that  Cam- 
berwell has  done  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  modernisation  of  their  street 
lighting.  The  original  system  was  fixed 
up  in  1937,  it  is  now  really  getting  out 
of  date,  and  they  have  spent  enormous 
sums  of  money  already,  and  I am  hoping 
to  persuade  them  to  spend  a lot  more  in 
improving  the  street  lighting  in  Cam- 
berwell to  that  level  which  is  part 
of  the  code  of  practice  I referred  to. — 
Alderman  Burden : I will  give  Mr.  Clapp 
one  thing  ; you  know  there  is 
a lighting  installation  in  the  streets, 
a large  sort  of  candle  affair,  which 
has  been  adopted  in  a number  of 
authorities  now.  When  that  was  installed 
originally,  the  first  one  in  London  was 
in  Camberwell  and  was  known  by  many 
people  as  Clapp’s  Candle.  We  are  very 
proud  to  have  an  officer  who  is  an 
authority  on  street  lighting. 


248.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  I think  we 
have  all  put  the  questions  we  wanted  to 
put  to  you,  and  if  you  agree  I would 
like  ito  try,  while  you  are  here,  to  sum 
up  for  the  purposes  of  the  record  the 
impressions  we  have  got,  and  perhaps 
you  would  correct  me  if  I am  wrong; 
then,  if  you  wish  to  say  anything  further, 
please  do  so.  As  I understand  it,  your 
conception  is  that  the  county  area 
should  remain  as  it  is ; that,  broadly 
speaking,  in  that  area  the  boundaries 
should  remain  untouched  as  far  as 
possible;  and  that  within  ithat  area  a 
much  greater  measure  of  directly  con- 
ferred power  should  be  given  to  the 
boroughs,  which  would  in  fact  include 
the  whole  of  housing  activities,  subject 
to  the  point  which  I will  not  ask  you  to 
define  about  actual  'arrangements  of 
transfer  from  the  L.C.C.  Then,  dealing 
with  the  regulation  of  building,  that 
should  become  a borough  service  under 
the  Borough  Surveyor.  The  personal 
health  and  welfare  services  should 
become  the  direct  responsibility  of  the 
borough  council,  excluding  the  ambu- 
lance service,  and  the  care  of  children 
should  also  become  a 'responsibility.  In 
the  case  of  roads,  ithe  plan  should  be 
settled  by  the  county  council  as  planning 
authority,  after  consultation  with  the 
boroughs.  When  it  comes  to  the 
execution  of  the  plan,  dealing  with 
applications  which  are  in  accordance 
with  the  plan,  that  should  be  left  to  the 
borough  council,  and  on  those  which 
are  not  in  accordance  with  the  plan  the 
county  council  should  be  consulted. 
Again  with  regard  to  roads,  the  planning 
of  main  roads  should  be  a matter  for  the 
planning  authority,  the  execution  of 
works  should  be  a matter  between  the 
borough  council  and  the  Ministry  of 
Transport,  and  there  should  be  only  the 
two  authorities  concerned  administra- 
tively and  financially.  That  is  the 
impression  I got  as  to  the  main  services 
with  which  you  are  concerned  or  would 

like  to  be  concerned. That  of  course 

is  in  addition  to  those  we  already 
administer  and  about  which  we  have  not 
made  any  comment  with  regard  to 
changing. 

249.  Yes,  I was  assuming  that  all  the 
services  you  administer,  including  this 
question  of  refuse  disposal  which  we  did 
have  some  discussion  about,  you  desire 
to  retain  and  you  think  you  are  com- 
petent to  retain?— Yes.  There  is  one 
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other  point  Mr.  Clapp  made  when  talking 
about  the  question  of  dealing  with  appli- 
cations which  are  in  accordance  with  the 
plan ; we  would  also  have  thought  that 
applications  which  were  quite  clearly  out 
of  accord  with  the  plan  would  be  the 
province  of  the  borough ; it  is  only  the 
case  which  is  borderline  which  might 
have  to  be  referred  to  the  county. 

250.  You  would  refer  a case  which 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  plan,  but 
on  which  you  thought  the  plan  should 

be  varied? If  we  thought  there  was 

anything,  'Or  if  we  thought  in  fact  iit  was 
a difficult  decision,  it  might  or  might  not 
be  a case  we  would  consider  ought  to 
be  referred.  There  would  of  course  be 
a chance  of  appeal  as  well.  Then  one 
other  point  we  have  not  touched  on  is 
the  question  of  administration  of  parks. 
We  have  got  parks,  open  spaces  and 
smaller  areas.  We  did  at  one  stage 
decide  to  hand  over  certain  small  parks 
to  the  London  County  Council.  Ait  that 
time  I was  not  leader  of  the  council,  so 
I do  not  know  why  that  decision  was 
taken,  but  it  may  have  been  largely 
because  it  was  expected  (that  the  London 
County  Council  was  going  to  develop  a 
large  open  space  in  the  north  of  the 
borough  and  that  they  might  as  well 
have  certain  small  pockets  of  land.  But 
we  see  no  reason  at  all  why,  as  a borough 
council,  we  should  not  administer  parks 
and  open  spaces. 

(The  witnes, 


251.  As  things  stand  at  the  moment, 
roughly  how  many  acres  are  L.C.C.  parks 

and  how  many  are  yours? Mr. 

Clapp : We  have  about  45  acres  and 
the  L.C.C.  have  about  220. 

252.  Are  those  in  several  big  parks  or 

split  up? In  several  big  parks,  Dul- 

wich Park,  Peckham  Rye  Common. 

253.  Are  any  of  them  places  which 

might  be  regarded  as  of  a regional  char- 
acter?  1 do  not  think  so  ; Peckham 

Rye  is  one  of  those  unbounded  open 
spaces  which  is  a nearer  approximation 
to  a heath  or  common,  but  it  is  not  any- 
thing like  Hampstead. 

254.  I am  glad  you  mentioned  it,  be- 
cause what  you  ask  for  is  _ that  the 
administration  of  parks  within  the 
borough  should  be  transferred  to  the 

borough  council? Yes,  because  we 

have  already  45  acres  on  small  sites,  and 
from  the  (point  of  view  of  administration 
it  would  just  be  as  easy  to  administer  the 
rest  as  it  would  be  'to  deal  with  what 
we  have  got.  It  all  comes  under  the 
administration  of  open  spaces  and  the 
areas  round  our  housing  estates ; it  is 
the  same  department. 

255.  Sir  John  Wrigley  : Then  all  that 
remains  for  me  to  say  is  'to  thank  you 
very  much  for  coming  here  this  morning 

and  for  giving  us  your  views. Aider- 

man  Burden : Thank  you. 

es  withdrew) 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Alderman  B.  Marsden-Smedley 
Councillor  P.  F.  Corbett 

Mr.  J.  C.  Kitchin 
Mr.  H.  E.  Benson 
Mr.  E.  G.  Goldring 
Dr.  J.  H.  Weir 
Mr.  C.  Edwards 
Miss  Adderley 


on  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Chelsea 
Called  and  Examined. 


256.  Chairman : Good  afternoon, 

gentlemen.  May  I start  by  thanking  your 
borough,  Mr.  Marsden-Smedley,  for  the 
written  evidence  we  have  received  from 
you  and  for  coming  here  to  supplement 
it  this  afternoon.  It  is  very  helpful  to 


us  indeed,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
your  borough,  because  you  have  not 
restricted  your  case  entirely  to  the  con- 
fines of  Chelsea  but  have  allowed  your 
glance  to  spread  perhaps  over  wider  parts 
of  our  region,  and  have  given  us  some 
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suggestions  as  to  how  local  government 
not  only  in  Chelsea  and  the  administra- 
tive county  of  London  might  be  organ- 
ised, but  also  over  a wider  basis  than 
that,  which  is  interesting.  Would  you  like 
to  take  the  opportunity  first  of  all  of 
adding  to  or  emphasising  any  particular 

points  in  your  evidence? Mr. 

Marsden-Smedley  : I would  like  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  receiving  us  here  and 
allowing  us  to  amplify  our  evidence.  In 
fact  by  and  large  I do  not  think  we 
wish  to  amplify  the  written  statement  of 
evidence  very  far,  except  in  so  far  as  a 
letter  which  I sent  to  the  Secretary  which 
rather  expanded  the  evidence  on  housing. 
But  just  as  a preliminary  .point,  may  I 
say  I hope  we  have  not  .gone  outside 
our  province  by  looking  at  the  whole 
structure  of  local  government  in  London. 

It  did  colour  to  some  extent  the  evidence 
which  we  gave  afterwards,  because  until 
you  knew  the  kind  of  authority  envisaged 
in  the  future  you  could  not  very  well  deal 
with  the  details,  and  that  was  why  we 
began  our  evidence  with  an  outline  of 
local  .government  structure  as  we 
envisaged  it. 

Perhaps  1 could  say  a word  about  that. 
We  begin  with  the  local  authority,  and 
we  use  .that  term  to  cover  certainly  a 
metropolitan  borough,  and  as  we  were 
dealing  with  the  whole  of  the  area  we 
also  used  it  in  respect  of  second  tier 
authorities — if  I may  use  that  expression 
— outside  London.  And  we  felt  with 
regard  to  the  boroughs  inside  London 
that  there  was  really  no  case  to  be  made 
out  at  .all  for  alteration  of  boundaries. 
We  went  rather  carefully  into  that,  and 
as  you  know  there  has  been  a number 
of  suggestions  based  on  population  for 
the  optimum  size  of  this — what  we  call 
—the  local  authority.  We  felt  that  in  a 
conurbation  population  was  a very  poor 
criterion  for  the  size  of  a borough.  If, 
as  in  the  provinces,  you  have  an  old 
market  town  which  has  extended  and 
grown  and  it  is  surrounded  .by  country 
and  has  got  all  its  services,  it  is  a unit ; 
in  a conurbation  things  are  quite 
different.  You  may  get  a number  of 
important  buildings  and  _ organisations 
and  developments  of  various  kinds  in 
one  area  and  little  population,  and  a 
great  population  in  the  next  area  with- 
out any  of  the  facilities  which  make  an 
authority  a self-supporting  one,  or  a 
well  defined  one,  and  therefore  we  felt 
that  other  considerations  in  a conurba- 
tion applied  to  the  size  of  borough.  The 


obvious  example  is  the  City  of  London 
which — at  any  rate  I do  not  know  what 
the  population  is  now  but  at  one  time 
it  was  9,000 — and  to  say  that  it  has  only 
got  the  responsibilities  for  9,000  is 
absurd.  In  the  same  way  with  other 
metropolitan  boroughs,  the  amount  of 
local  services  does  not  necessarily  depend 
on  the  population.  Moreover,  one  feels 
that  it  is  very  important  to  deal  with 
well  defined  communities  that  have  been 
used  to  working  together.  The  idea  of 
chopping  bits  off  one  area  and  putting 
them  on  to  another  may  look  very  well 
on  paper  but  when  you  come  to  deal 
with  the  human  considerations,  the 
people  are  used  to  going  to  a certain 
parish,  a certain  town  hall,  a certain 
shopping  centre.  You  will  find  that  these 
communities  are  very  real  things  and  a 
great  deal  of  .the  local  interest  in  local 
government — which  is  not  only  a good 
thing  in  itself  but  has  financial 
advantages  because  you  can  get  volun- 
tary work  and  that  sort  of  thing — a great 
deal  of  that  is  lost  if  you  carve  up  the 
communities  which  go  far  back  into 
history.  That  was  why  we  felt  it  was 
desirable  to  keep  the  old  boundaries ; 
and  that  there  was  no  real  case  made 
out  for  dividing  them  up  on  a popula- 
tion basis,  particularly  as  we  were  not 
■going  for  county  borough  status  for 
metropolitan  boroughs.  Population 
figures  are  really  related  to  a single  tier 
authority  of  county  borough  status,  and 
we  therefore  felt  that  at  any  rate  on 
population  grounds  there  was  no  reason 
to  change  the  existing  boroughs,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  they  were  self- 
supporting.  A borough  which  has  to  be 
supported  by — financed  by — other  areas 
may  well  have  to  be  amalgamated  on 
those  grounds,  but  just  to  amalgamate 
them  because  of  the  services  seemed  to 
us  to  have  no  case  for  it. 

We  defined  this  local  authority  and 
then  contrasted  it  with  the  London  area 
authority.  First  of  all  we  felt  that  a 
good  many  of  the  services  that  were 
personal  services  should  go  to  the  local 
authority,  .that  the  London  area  authority 
should  cover  the  whole  of  the  area  with 
which  your  Commission  is  concerned, 
that  it  should  not  be  appointed  by  a 
separate  election  thereby  having  two 
popular  elections  for  the  same  area ; but 
that  it  should  be  appointed  by  the 
popularly-elected  local  authority.  That 
was  the  kind  of  authority  envisaged. 
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Then  we  come  to  the  various  questions 
which  we  were  asked.  Now,  Sir,  would 
it  be  convenient  if  you  asked  any  ques- 
tions on  the  structure? 

257.  Chairman : Yes,  perhaps  it  might 

be.  We  like  you  to  feel  that  we  are 
doing  things  in  the  way  most  convenient 
to  you  because,  after  all,  it  is  your  point 
of  view  we  wish  to  appreciate  and  get 
the  full  advantage  of,  but  if  that  would 
suit  you  I think  it  would  be  quite  con- 
venient. First  of  all  the  extent  of  the 
London  area  authority.  Am  I right  in 
thinking  that  you  propose  that  it  should 
be  at  any  rate  broadly  co-terminous  with 
the  area  set  out  in  our  terms  of 
reference?- Yes. 

258.  Secondly,  is  it  suggested  that  it 

should  be  not  an  elected  body  but  an 
appointed  body? Yes. 

259.  What  do  you  think  are  the 

advantages  in  that  respect? First  of 

all,  to  have  two  elections  in  the  same  area 
muddles  the  electorate.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  they  are  voting  for  the 
L.C.C.  member  or  for  the  borough 
council  member. 

260.  I should  have  thought  that  Chelsea 
electors  would  have  managed  to  retain 
a clear  distinction  in  their  minds  over 

the  years. The  trouble  is  you  do  not 

get  an  L.C.C.  member  who  is  an  entirely 
Chelsea  member.  Curiously  enough  the 
Brampton  Ward  of  Kensington  is  pulled 
into  the  Chelsea  constituency  and  Chelsea 
returns  three  L.C.C.  members  for  itself 
and  the  Brompton  Ward  constituency. 
You  cannot  think  what  a muddle  that  is. 
I dare  say  you  remember  reading  in  the 
paper  about  Yeoman’s  Row.  It  was  a 
question  of  preservation  of  buildings  in 
the  Brompton  Ward  of  Kensington.  The 
authorities  concerned  were  the  Kensing- 
ton Borough  Council  who  were  the  con- 
sultative town  planning  authority,  and 
the  references  went  to  the  Kensington 
Town  Hall.  Communications  with  the 
L.C.C.  member  went  to  the  member  for 
Chelsea,  and  when  it  came  to  representa- 
tions being  made  to  the  Minister,  they 
had  to  be  made  through  the  member  of 
Parliament  for  Chelsea,  and  perhaps  you 
will  not  blame  certain  people  living  in 
South  Kensington  for  writing  ito  the 
Mayor  of  Chelsea  and  causing  him  to 
have  to  send  on  a lot  of  letters  in  various 
different  directions.  But  I feel  it  would 
be  very  much  better  if  the  L.C.C.  mem- 
ber for  Chelsea  had  been  appointed  by 


the  borough  council,  not  on  a parlia- 
mentary constituency  which  is  what 
happens  now,  and  that  you  could  have 
referred,  if  you  lived  in  Chelsea,  to  him, 
and  as  this  matter  was  in  Kensington  you 
could  have  referred  to  the  member  of 
the  L.C.C.  for  South  Kensington.  I 
think  that  the  fact  that  the  L.C.C.  con- 
stituencies are  the  same  as  parliamentary 
constituencies  which  are  not  _ the  same 
as  the  boroughs  does  complicate  local 
government  work.  There  are  two 
branches  and  two  lots  of  people  dealing 
with  the  same  subject — 'the  borough  and 
the  L.C.C.  It  would  save  an  election. 
The  appointment  would  be,  I suggest, 
equally  democratic  in  that  it  would  be 
based  on  an  appointment  by  the  borough 
council  which  is  elected  on  universal 
suffrage.  It  might  even  lead  to  greater 
friendship  and  amity  between  the  two 
authorities. 

261.  Of  course  there  is  a fundamental 

difference,  is  there  not — I do  not  know 
whether  you  have  really  seriously  con- 
sidered this — between  a directly  and  an 
indirectly  elected  authority? Yes. 

262.  If  you  are  a member  of  a directly 

elected  authority,  whatever  your  con- 
stituency may  be — I am  not  forgetting 
your  point  about  the  size  of  the  consti- 
tuency— you  are  elected  by  the  voters 
in  your  particular  district  to  represent 
them  on  the  particular  authority  for  the 
purpose  of  the  functions  which  that 
authority  performs.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  are  appointed  by  some  other 
authority,  is  there  not  a danger  that  you 
would  regard  yourself  more  as  an 
ambassador  or  representative  of  your 
particular  borough  on  the  boards  or 
committees  of  the  area  authority,  and 
tend  perhaps  to  look  at  things  in  a more 
parochial  way  than  you  would  if  you 
were  directly  elected  to  become  a mem- 
ber of  the  area  authority? 1 think 

that  there  is  a great  deal  in  that  point 
of  view  with  the  distribution  of  the 
functions  as  they  are  now,  but  with  the 
distribution  of  the  functions  as  we 
envisage  them,  all  of  what  you  might  call 
the  personal  functions  on  which  the 
electorate  would  be  extremely  interested 
would  be  with  the  boroughs.  It  is  only 
the  large  impersonal  services  which 
would  remain  with  the  London  area 
authority,  and  on  those  I should  not  have 
thought  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  the 
expense  and  great  trouble  to  the  people 
of  London  to  elect  a separate  authority. 
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In  the  same  way  as  it  has  never  been 
considered  necessary  to  elect  the  Metro- 
politan Water  Board  by  a separate 
suffrage.  It  is  only  services  like  that 
which  would  remain  with  the  top  tier 
authority. 

263.  Yes,  I see.  I see  your  distinction. 
You  say  that  the  real  work  would  be 
•done  at  the  borough  level,  and  that  for 
the  most  part — I do  not  know  whether 
“ impersonal  ” services  is  the  right  word, 

but  technical  services— would  be . 

Main  drainage,  fire  brigade 

264.  Yes,  I see,  and  therefore  in  your 

mind  indirect  election  to  the  area 
authority  is  tied  up  with  the  type  of 
functions  that  area  authority  should  per- 
form?  Yes. 

265.  You  have  tied  them  up  in  your 

evidence,  and  I think  1 am  getting  clear 
in  my  mind  that  you  do  regard  the  two 
as  parts  of  the  same  conception — is  that 
right? Yes. 

266.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity 

of  reading  the  evidence  which  we 
published  of  the  Government  Depart- 
ments?  1 have  read  it,  but  I do  not 

know  whether  I would  like  to  be 
examined  on  it  very  much. 

267.  I was  wondering  whether  you  had 
considered  that  evidence  in  relation  to 
the  powers  you  propose  for  your  London 
area  authority,  and  whether  you  are  yet 
in  a position  to  indicate  whether  you  are 
in  agreement  that  certain  things  should 
be  centralised  as  suggested  in  that 
evidence  and,  if  so,  whether  they  should 
be  centralised  in  the  hands  of  your  pro- 
posed area  authority.  If  you  have  not 
got  to  that  stage  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
so,  because  we  will  certainly  give  you 

another  opportunity. >1  can  say 

definitely  that  I have  not  got  to  that 
stage. 

268.  I have  in  mind  in  particular  the 
proposals  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport 

with  regard  to  highways  and  traffic. 

Yes.  I have  read  that,  but  I would  not 
like  to  be  examined  on  it. 

269.  Now  may  we  go  to  the  particular 
subjects  which  are  dealt  with  on  page  3 

of  your  evidence? Yes.  That  is  the* 

index  on  page  3. 

270.  Yes,  I was  taking  the  index. 

I am  afraid  we  did  not  follow  the  order 
in  which  your  original  letter  suggested 
we  should,  but  we  do  start  with 
education. 


271.  Yes.  We  will  pick  and  choose 
from  your  index.  Do  you  want  to  add 
anything  on  what  you  have  said  about 

education? No.  Well,  of  course,  we 

are  not  an  education  authority  and 
cannot  call  for  facts  and  figures,  but 
generally  speaking  we  take  an  interest  in 
education  in  Chelsea  and  it  is  sometimes 
in  conflict  with  the  L.C.C.  When  it  is 
in  conflict  with  the  L.C.C.  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  get  a decision  reversed ; it 
can  be  done  with  a great  deal  of  effort, 
but  it  usually  takes  some  outside 
authority  to  get  it  into  a position  where 
a decision  can  be  taken  to  vary  it  in 
any  way.  I think  the  actual  figures  of 
the  L.C.C.  education  are  very  informa- 
tive. You  see  there  are  1,380  schools, 
17,000  teachers  and  nearly  half  a million 
pupils. 

272.  That  is  in  the  adminstrative 

county? In  the  administrative  county, 

but  it  is  really  extremely  difficult  for  the 
education  committee  or  any  member  of 
the  education  committee  to  follow  what 
is  going  on.  I am  afraid  I am  going 
outside  my  province,  but  I was  a member 
of  the  L.C.C.  for  thirteen  years,  and 
there  is  a great  question  first  of  all 
whether  you  can  get  on  to  the  education 
committee.  It  is  pretty  full-time  work 
when  you  do  get  on.  to  it,  and  all  you 
can  really  touch  is  the  sort  of  outlines 
of  general  policy.  In  Chelsea,  which  is 
a small  borough,  there  are  seventeen 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  and  I 
can  quite  see  that  people  would  say  that 
is  a very  small  number,  but  seventeen 
primary  and  secondary  schools  is  quite 
a lot  to  look  after.  You  have  the  appoint- 
ment of  principals  ; you  have  the  school 
buildings  ; you  have  quite  a lot  of  policy 
attached  to  schools,  and  although  I 
always  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  com- 
ing to  a decision  myself  one  way  or 
another  on  rival  policies  between  schools, 
I do  feel  there  is  room  for  a pretty  wide 
variety  of  school.  You  do  not  in  my 
view  want,  therefore,  the  same  sort  of 
school  everywhere,  and  I feel  that  local 
authorities  within  limits  should  be 
allowed  to  vary  the  policy  regarding 
schools  in  the  neighbourhood.  One  of 
the  things  that  is  always  cropping  up  is 
the  question  of  grammar  schools  and 
comprehensive  schools,  and  I believe 
there  is  a certain  amount  of  politics  in  it. 
I really  cannot  make  up  my  mind  which 
side  I want  to  go  on.  But  it  is  the 
kind  of  thing  you  might  try  in  one  area 
and  not  in  another,  and  I feel  advantage 
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would  come  from  a smaller  authority. 
Having  been  a member  of  the  L.C.C.  and 
having  tried  to  do  as  hard  as  I could 
as  a member  of  the  L.C.C.  the  work 
of  really  bringing  one’s  mind  to  bear  on 
the  various  problems,  I am  sure  it  ds  too 
big,  iand  a smaller  authority  would  be 
able  to  bring  human  considerations  and 
considerations  which  were  the  views  of 
the  locality  more  to  the  fore.  I also 
feel,  having  read  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion’s evidence,  that  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation are  much  more  satisfied  with 
London  education  than  I am,  and  I do 
not  feel  that  the  last  word  of  improve- 
ment has  been  reached.  I consider  it 
could  be  reached  by  one  means  or 
another,  and  the  one  I suggest  is  .that 
education  should  be  handed  over  to 
different  authorities,  and  let  us  see  what 
competition  does.  I am  perfectly  certain 
that  it  would  be  no  worse  education  than 
exists  now,  and  it  might  well  be  if  you 
had  local  pride  and  local  patriotism  and 
local  feeling  spurring  on  education,  you 
would  get  a very  much  better  feeling 
in  the  schools,  and  I think  that  that 
would  have  a bearing  on  the  social  prob- 
lems of  the  whole  locality.  I would  like 
to  see  more  people  interested  in  every 
locality  in  education,  and  in  particular 
in  what  the  pupils  do  in  out-of-school 
hours  and  in  holidays. 

Chairman : Sir  John,  would  you  like 
to  ask  some  questions? 

273.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I think  just  two 
questions.  Would  you  be  satisfied  that  a 
borough  of  your  size  would  be  adequate 
in  its  resources  to  undertake  the  full  edu- 
cation services,  that  is  both  primary  and 

secondary  and  further  education? 1 

should  be  quite  satisfied  in  Chelsea.  My 
slight  hesitation  is  that  you  might  get 
boroughs  elsewhere  who  were  not  so  well 
off  either  in  finance  or  in  people  to  man 
the  committees. 

274.  And  provide  the  necessary  staff 

for  organising  it? Yes.  I cannot  see 

really  that  if  the  service  is  transferred 
that  it  would  cost  any  more  than  it  does 
at  present.  Personally  I should  rather 
hope  that  it  would,  because  I think  the 
locality  would  see  to  it  that  it  had  the 
best  schools  anywhere  and  you  would 
get  an  improvement  .and  possibly  an 
added  cost  from  that  reason,  but  it  ought 
not  to  cost  any  more  than  we  pay  at  the 
moment.  If  you  do  not  have  the  pay- 
ment to  the  L.C.C.  for  the  education  ser- 
vice you  have  that  in  the  till,  so  to  speak, 


to  spend  on  your  own  education  service. 

It  ought  to  be  about  the  same. 

275.  Clearly  I cannot  ask  you  to  speak 
on  the  basis  of  experience  in  Chelsea; 

I can  only  ask  you  to  speak  really  from 
your  own  experience  on  the  L.C.C.  Edu- 
cation Committee  as  to  what  would  be 
the  difference,  if  what  is  at  present  a 
unified  service  were  broken  down  in  some 
cases — as  in  yours — into  comparatively 
small  units.  You  think  the  answer  is 
that  you  would  be  able  to  find  the  re- 
sources?  1 should  have  thought  so, 

yes.  You  see  at  the  moment  it  is  broken 
down  it  is  true  not  into  as  many  areas 
as  the  local  authorities,  but  on  the  other 
hand  you  already  have  in  the  town  hall 
all  the  overheads  already  paid  for,  the 
committee  rooms,  the  messenger  service, 
the  telephones  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

It  would  not  be  a wholly  separate  thing 
like  the  divisional  offices  at  the  moment. 

I should  have  thought  -it  would  have 
cost  the  same — at  any  rate  the  same  for 
the  same  services — possibly  less.  But 
probably  you  would  want  to  improve 
your  local  school  in  order  to  do  better 
than  the  next  borough,  and  you  might 
for  improvement  spend  a bit  more.  I 
understand  the  Treasurer  thinks  we  pay 
more. — Mr.  Benson : No,  Sir,  I was 
merely  going  to  say  by  reason  of  our 
very  high  rateable  value  per  head  of 
population,  we  are  obviously  paying  a 
very  substantial  contribution,  probably 
larger  than  many  other  boroughs,  in 
proportion  to  our  population  via  t the 
county  precept,  therefore  if  we  retained 
that  we  would  obviously,  I should  have 
thought,  be  in  a stronger  position  than 
most  other  metropolitan  boroughs  purely 
from  the  financial  resources  point  of 
view. — i Mr.  Marsden-Smedley : That 

would  go  through  a lot  of  things,  and 
I for  one  do  not  want  to  put  forward 
the  fact  that  I do  not  know  whether 
Chelsea  would  gain  or  .Bethnal  Green 
would  lose — I do  not  want  to  put  that 
forward  at  all  because  T can  .quite  see 
looked  at  from  your  point  of  view,  that 
might  well  be  a reason  for  keeping  it  on 
the  general  London  rate.  .My  own  view 
is  that  I should  have  thought  that  most 
. authorities  could  have  done  it  as  cheaply 
as  the  L.C.C.  for  the  service. 

276.  I was  keeping  out  of  my  mind 
the  question  of  whether  you  would  gain 
or  lose  by  this,  and  addressing  myself 
to  the  question  whether  Chelsea  could 
and  would  in  fact  provide  the  sort  oif 
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organisation  which  would  he  as  effective 
over  the  whole  field  of  education  as  one 
based  on  a larger  unit.  I .am  seeking 
your  views  on  that  question — forget 

aibout  gain  or  loss  financially. As  far 

as  selection  of  headmasters  is  concerned, 
we  would  be  in  as  good  position  as  any- 
body else.  We  would  presumably  select 
the  best  in  the  field.  I can  see  the  point 
that  you  would  ibe  raising.  J imagine  it 
would  be  that  the  education  officer  of  a 
borough  would  not  be  of  as  high  stand- 
ing as  the  education  officer  of  the  whole 
of  London.  On  the  other  hand  I am 
quite  certain  that  he  would  have  more 
influence  than  the  one  for  the  whole  of 
London.  After  all  1,380  schools  is  an 
awful  lot  of  schools  on  which  to  spread 
your  influence.  I think  that  the  educa- 
tion officer  who  would  of  course  be 
guided  by  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion. . . . 

277.  Yes,  but  he  is  the  responsible 

officer  himself  to  the  local  education 
authority,  is  he  not? Yes. 

278.  He  cannot  rest  on  the  Ministry 

all  the  time. -Well,  clearly  if  you  are 

going  to  do  it  among  boroughs  the  chief 
education  officer  would  not  have — shall 
we  put  it  at  its  lowest— the  salary  that 
the  chief  education  officer  of  the  L.C.C. 
would  have. 

279.  My  second  point  arises  out  of 
the  special  conditions  of  London.  There 
must,  in  a central  borough  like  Chelsea, 
be  a great  deal  of  crossing  of  boundaries, 
more  particularly  in  the  case  of  second- 
ary and  .grammar  schools.  I do  not  know 
whether  you  have  thought  of  that 

problem? We  had  thought  of  that 

problem,  and  we  mention  it  in  the  finan- 
cial considerations  at  the  end,  that  the 
payment  would  be  on  a capitation  basis 
and  that  every  pupil  or  every  person 
seeking  a service  in  Chelsea  formerly 
an  L.C.C.  service,  the  name  and  address 
would  be  taken  and  the  borough  billed 
with  the  appropriate  amount.  Chelsea, 
of  course,  does  have  a larger  school 
population  than  lives  there,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  of  course  to  have  some- 
thing like  that. 

280.  You  would  accept  the  necessity 
of  acting  to  some  considerable  extent  as 

really  an  importing  authority? 1 must 

say  I have  discussed  this  with  a good 
many  boroughs.  The  largest  population 
borough  in  London,  to  my  iprprise,  was 
inclined  to  say  that  they  did  not  think 


they  could  take  over  ithe  education  in 
their  area.  On  the  other  band  there  are 
a number  of  authorities  all  over  the 
country  who  are  education  authorities 
and  many  of  these  authorities  produce  a 
very  high  standard  of  education  even 
though  they  are  fairly  small  county 
boroughs. 

281.  Miss  Johnston : Would  you 

envisage  sharing  certain  services  with 
other  boroughs,  because  I should  not 
think  you  would  have  enough  handi- 
capped children  of  the  various  types  to 

run  schools  for  them? We  certainly 

should  consider  that.  We  have  no 
handicapped  children’s  schools  in 
Chelsea,  and  that  does  cause  a difficulty 
which  we  have  considered,  namely,  who 
plans  for  some  new  kind  of  school. 
Somebody  wants  a special  school  for 
spastics  or  a special  school,  or  for  the 
study  of  atomic  energy— of  which  there 
are  only  one  or  two  or  three  in  London 
as  a whole,  but  I believe  that  that  kind 
of  thing  could  be  done  by  consultation 
between  the  boroughs  themselves  and 
the  Ministry.  At  the  moment  a good 
many  of  these  schools  are  situated  out- 
side London  and  all  London  uses  those 
centres. 

282.  Chairman:  Just  one  point,  Mr. 
Marsden-Smedley,  on  this  question  of 
further  education.  I am  not  thinking 
now  of  special  schools  for  spastics  or  for 
handicapped  people,  but  the  upper  range 
of  the  educational  system.  Have  you 
really  seriously  considered  whether  the 
provision  of  the  establishments — colleges, 
technical  colleges,  county  colleges  and 
so  forth  which  fall  within  that  top  range 
are  really  suitable  for  any  lower  tier 

local  authority  to  undertake? 1 have 

thought  about  that.  In  Chelsea,  of 
course,  we  have  got  the  Chelsea  College 
of  Science  and  Technology  which  we 
formerly  called  the  polytechnic,  and  has 
attached  to  it  the  Chelsea  School  of 
Art.  I think  that  at  any  rate  in  Chelsea 
the  importance  of  those  two  colleges  was 
really  better  considered  by  the  Chelsea 
people  than  they  were  by  the  L.C.C., 
and  it  'is  only  by  continuous  pressure 
that  we  have  managed  to  retain  the 
Chelsea  School  of  Art  and  to  retain  .the 
sort  of  school  with  the  sort  of  standards 
that  have  existed  hitherto.  And  now 
everybody  is  very  satisfied  with  it,  but 
it  was  a great  struggle.  A good  many  of 
us  went  on  a deputation  to  the  Ministry 
of  Education  about  it,  and  I am  glad 
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(to  say  the  whole  (thing  has  resulted  in  a 
satisfactory  solution.  But  it  was  the 
Chelsea  people  who  pushed  for  better 
education,  and  the  same  with  the  College 
of  Science  and  Technology.  I think  we 
have  done  a lot  of  pushing  in  that  line. 
I will  not  admit  at  all  (that  we  would  be 
backward  in  Chelsea.  There  are  a great 
number  of  people  who  take  a great 
interest  in  it. 

283.  ,1  am  thinking  more  on  these 

lines,  Mr.  Marsden-Smedley : not  so 

much  .the  ability  of  Chelsea,  shall  we 
say,  or  certain  other  'boroughs  to  estab- 
lish and  run  such  an  establishment,  but 
the  siting  of  them  in  relation  to  the 
catchment  areas  within  the  Greater 
London  area  as  a whole.  Of  course  the 
Chelsea  Institution  draws  students  from 
all  over  London  not  merely  from 
Chelsea,  and  the  same  applies,  I think, 
to  most  of  the  establishments  which 
form  part  of  this  higher  range  of  the 
educational  system.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  criticism,  you  know,  that 
even  on  a county  basis  the  siting  is  not 
really  as  adequate  as  it  ought  to  be  in 
relation  to  the  particular  catchment  area 
for  .the  .particular  type  of  establishment, 
and  if  there  is  any  problem  of  that  kind 
I should  have  thought  it  would  be 
accentuated  if  the  party  responsible  for 
planning  and  instituting  one  or  other  of 
these  colleges  was  the  borough,  because 
that  narrows  down  the  area  still  further, 

does  it  not? It  does  narrow  it  still 

further,  but  of  course  people  come  to 
the  Chelsea  College  too,  not  only  from 
every  county  in  England,  Scotland  and 
Wales,  but  also  a pretty  high  proportion 
of  people  from  overseas,  and  there 
again  problems  arise  which  we  as  a 
borough  have  been  trying  to  cope  with 
in  Chelsea  with  overseas  students. 

284.  Who  founded  it?  Was  it  a 

municipal  concern? It  was  a 

polytechnic. 

285.  It  was  never  started  or  run  by 
■the  metropolitan  (borough  of  Chelsea, 

was  it? No.  In  fact  the  fifth  Lord 

Cadogan,  the  first  mayor  of  Chelsea, 
gave  the  land  and  what  extra  finance  he 
gave  I do  not  know,  but  it  was  his 
idea  that  there  should  be  a polytechnic, 
a Quintin  Hogg  Polytechnic. 

286.  Now  it  has  been  taken  up  and 
made  part  of  the  London  educational 
system.  With  this  growing  demand  for 
technologists  and  places  to  .train  them, 


do  you  really  think  that  to  leave  the 
initiative  to  any  metropolitan  borough 
however  efficient,  however  effective,  is 
really  going  to  result  in  these  colleges 
being  placed  in  the  right  numbers  and 
the  right  .places,  each  one  having  to  be 
placed  in  relation  .to  the  catchment  area 
for  that  particular  type  of  training.  That 
is  the  problem  which  I think  we  should 

oonsider,  if  I may  suggest  it. 1 see 

the  planning  of  that  kind  of  college  is 
something  which  is  really  outside  the  pur- 
view of  the  borough,  but  planning  is  a 
small  point.  I would  say  it  is  the  run- 
ning of  the  thing  that  I should  think 
should  be  a borough  responsibility. 

287.  Is  it  so  easy  to  draiw  a distinc- 

tion .between  those  two  things?  I press 
that  because  I think  you  are  one  of  the 
very  few  boroughs  to  suggest  you  could 
undertake  further  education  as  well,  and 
I .am  trying  to  see  how  far  that  goes, 
You  get  some  of  these  colleges  in 
county  boroughs  in  the  Greater  London 
area  today.  The  question  arises  some- 
times as  to  whether  a particular  college 
in  relation  to  the  whole  scheme  should 
,be  developed  on  particular  lines,  or 
whether  another  college  is  more  apt  for 
development  on  certain  particular  lines, 
and  whether  .the  first  one  could  develop 
on  some  other  lines.  Would  you  say 
that  is  a matter  of  running  the  college 
or  a matter  of  planning?  I doubt  very 
much  whether  you  could  distinguish  as 
easily  between  the  two  as  that. 1 sup- 

pose really  it  must  be  planning. 

288.  Because  it  has  an  immense,  effect 
on  even  the  day  to  day  .administration  of 

the  college,  does  it  not? 1 have 

watched  the  changes  which  the  L.C.C. 
have  made  in  the  Chelsea  Polytechnic, 
and  it  has  taken  the  cooking  away  and 
given  it  to  Battersea  and  the  chiropody 
and  given  it  to  Paddington,  and  we  have 
retained  the  .pharmacy  and  science,  and, 
most  important  of  all  as  it  is  a matter 
of  world-wide  reputation,  the  School  of 
Art. 

Chairman : Could  we  pass  on  to  the 
environmental  health  services. 

289.  Miss  Johnston : In  your  refuse 

disposal  scheme  you  work  alone  at 
present.  You  have  not  yet  got  a scheme 
of  co-operation? Yes,  we  work  alone. 

290.  But  you  do  envisage  joining  in 

with  I think  it  is  Kensington? We 

have  a number  of  plans.  Perhaps  I 
could  ask  the  Borough  Engineer  to  deal 
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with  that? Mr.  Goldring : There  was 

a scheme  envisaged  by  the  Standing  Joint 
Committee,  a grouping  scheme.  That  is 
not  possible  under  the  present  circum- 
stances because  firstly  there  are  two 
depots  which  are  adjacent  to  one 
another,  one  the  Kensington  and  the 
other  the  Chelsea  one.  The  Kensington 
depot  is  used  solely  for  refuse  disposal. 
The  Chelsea  depot  is  its  only  highway 
depot  and  has  to  serve  all  the  other  high- 
way functions ; and  as  we  have  no 
alternative  depot  site  which  is  suitable 
for  a central  depot,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  grouping  as 
originally  proposed.  But  there  is  another 
site  which  we  had  investigated  with  other 
metropolitan  boroughs,  and  there  is  a 
possibility — I will  not  say  any  more  than 
that — that  it  could  be  run  on  a joint 
basis  although  there  are  many  dis- 
advantages.— Mr.Marsden-Smedley : The 
fact  is  really— if  I may  just  say  this— 
we  were  trying  to  get  a scheme.  The 
matter  is  not  satisfactory  at  the  moment. 
Our  existing  wharf  is  next  to  the 
Kensington  wharf  and  quite  close  to  the 
Lambeth  wharf,  and  while  we  are  trying 
to  get  an  improvement  which  will  involve 
a joint  deal  with  some  other  authority 
we  cannot  do  the  repairs  that  are  neces- 
sary to  our  own  wharf  because  that 
would  be  so  much  work  thrown  away. 
— Mr.  Goldring : There  is  a scheme 
which  is  still  under  consideration  for 
joint  disposal,  but  in  the  meantime,  and 
this  has  been  going  on  to  my  knowledge 
for  over  fifteen  years,  and  they  have 
reached  no  finality  on  it.  It  was  held 
up  by  the  Ministry  in  the  first  instance, 
but  now  we  have  got  to  the  stage  when 
we  must  rebuild  a part  of  our  own  depot 
and  that  work  is,  we  hope,  going  to  pro- 
ceed within  the  near  future.  We  "have 
asked  the  Ministry  and  the  Standing 
Joint  Committee  for  authority  to  get  on 
with  that  work.  Even  if  that  part  of  the 
work  is  carried  out,  it  will  still  not  pre- 
vent our  going  ahead  with  a joint  scheme 
on  some  other  site  when  some  decision 
has  been  reached  on  perhaps  a future 
grouping  scheme.  But  in  the  present 
situation  there  are  so  many  reasons  why 
i,p  would  never  be  really  satisfactory. 
The  two  depots  of  Kensington  aDd 
Chelsea  are  next  to  a very  highly  resi- 
dential part  of  Chelsea ; they  are  in 
a very  heavily  trafficked  area  and  a 
collection  of  refuse  vehicles  all  at  about 
the  same  time  in  an  area  which  is  terribly 


heavily  trafficked  would  cause  absolute 
chaos. 

291.  This  is  a service  which  you  feel 
the  metropolitan  borough  should  retain, 

the  disposal  of  refuse? 1 think  it"is 

most  impracticable  to  consider  central- 
ising any  scheme  of  that  kind.  I think 
theoretically  it  may  sound  cheaper  and 
easier  to  operate,  but  actually  from  a 
practical  aspect  a sudden  collection  of  a 
large  number  of  refuse  collection  vehicles 
all  at  peak  periods  all  in  one  depot  and 
at  one  disposal  .point  would  create,  in  my 
opinion,  quite  chaotic  conditions.  It  does 
even  at  the  present  moment.  We  have 
our  peak  periods  on  very  high  tides  when 
it  is  difficult  to  load  our  barges ; we 
ourselves  have  congestion  in  our  own 
depot.  If  that  happens  with  three  or 
four  authorities’  vehicles  all  collecting 
together,  I think  the  conditions  would 
be  absolutely  intolerable.  I know  of 
one  case  where  three  boroughs  are  com- 
bined and  where  the  vehicles  have  had 
to  wait  over  an  hour — over  two  hours  in 
some  cases — to  ftp  their  refuse,  which 
should  take  only  a matter  of  four  or  five 
minutes. 

292.  On  the  regulation  of  buildings 
we  gather  you  would  like  the  District 
Surveyors  to  be  the  urban  councils  and 
the  borough  council  to  administer  the 

.bylaws.  Is  that  right? Mr.  Marsden- 

Smedley : Yes,  we  certainly  would.  I 
think  there  are  certain  services  we  hope 
to  get  transferred  on  the  grounds  that 
they  are  personal  services,  and  members 
of  the  populace  wish  to  come  to  their 
local  town  hall  to  enquire  about  them. 
This  question  of  District  Surveyor  in- 
volves duplication.  The  whole  of  the 
policing  of  town  planning  and  that  sort 
of  thing  is  quite  easily  done  .by  the 
boroughs,  and  it  would  be  very  much 
.better  if  the  District  Surveyor  was 
responsible  to  the  .borough. 

293.  Does  actual  difficulty  occur 
through  the  fact  that  he  does  the  con- 
struction .bylaws  and  your  officers  do 

the  sanitation  and  the  drainage? Yes, 

it  is  duplication.  .Not  only  that,  of 
course,  he  has  a separate  office  there  as 
he  is  a very  small  unit.  It  is  jolly  hard 
to  .get  at  him.  You  have  to  do  it 
before  9.30  in  the  morning,  ox  he  is  out 
on  his  rounds  and  there  is  no  one  there 
except  a clerk.  (But  in  the  town  hall 
anybody  who  calls  at  any  time  of  the 
day  would  .get  some  reasonable  chance 
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of  seeing  someone  who  would  at  least 
take  a message. 

294.  On  the  question  of  parks,  you 
think  that  large  open  spaces  should  be 

for  the  higher  authority? 1 think  so, 

yes. 

295.  Have  you  open  spaces  of  that 

type  in  Chelsea? No.  We  are  fright- 

fully hard  up  for  open  spaces.  We  have 
got  Hyde  Park  not  far  from  the  north 
boundary  and  Battersea  Park  not  far 
from  the  south  boundary,  and  that  is 
really  all— except  a few  small  gardens 
under  2 acres. 

296.  Chairman : There  is  no  public 
access  to  the  Chelsea  Hospital  Grounds 
in  the  ordinary  way?— — There  is  at 
certain  times.  We  hire  a football  ground 
in  the  south  grounds  from  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital to  make  it  available  for  Chelsea 
teams. 

297.  Sir  John  Wriglcy : Are  there  any 

L.C.C.  parks  or  open  spaces  actually 
within  Chelsea? None. 

298.  So  you  do  not,  in  applying  your 
present  doctrine,  have  to  take  over  any- 
thing. It  is  a question  of  laying  down 

the  position  for  the  future. No,  only 

a little  tiny  garden  which  the  L.C.C. 
took  over.  Tt  is  less  than  an  acre  and 
the  L.C.C.  intend  to  turn  it  into  a 
garden  and  maintain  it  themselves. 

299.  But  apart  from  that  so  far  as 

there  are  open  spaces  in  Chelsea,  munici- 
pal open  spaces,  they  are  yours? 

Yes. 

300.  Miss  Johnston:  That  one  the 
L.C.C.  have  taken  over,  would  you 

have  wished  to  do  that?' 'We  should 

have  liked  to  do  it.  First  of  all  the 
L.C.C.  refused  to  let  us  do  it,  and 
secondly  I think  there  was  the  question 
of  paying  for  it,  and  'we  do  not  approve 
of  paying  for  things  twice.  It  was  done 
under  town  planning.  We  pay  our  rate 
to  the  L.C.C.  and  we  are  not  going  to 
pay  twice  for  the  same  thing. 

301.  Do  you  want  to  tell  us  anything 

about  burial  grounds?  There  is  some- 
thing in  your  evidence  on  that. We 

have  not  got  a burial  ground  unless  you 
think  of  the  Moravian  'burial  ground. 
There  are  interments  there  about  once 
every  two  or  three  years. 

302.  I thought  you  said  the  larger 

authority  should  find  the  grounds? 

That  is  right,  the  larger  authority,  be- 
cause we  have  not  got  any  space  in 
Chelsea  to  make  one. 


303.  Have  you  any  arrangements  with 

other  authorities? As  to  cremation, 

yes. 

304.  May  we  go  on  now  to  the 
personal  health  services.  Could  you  tell 
us  what  your  arrangements  are  with  the 
L.C.C.?  I know  you  are  in  Division  1, 
but  is  the  divisional  office  in  Chelsea? 

Dr.  Weir\  The  divisional  office 

actually  is  in  Fulham  Palace  Road,  and 
there  is  in  Chelsea  as  you  probably  know 
the  Violet  Melchett  Centre  on  which 
most  of  the  services  are  centred.  The 
divisional  office  covers  Chelsea,  Kensing- 
ton, Hammersmith  and  Fulham. 

305.  The  fact  that  there  is  still  the 
Violet  Melchett  has  perhaps  made  it  less 
difficult  for  your  citizens  to  find  out 
about  the  L.C.C.?  They'  still  go  to  the 
same  place?- — —Yes. 

306.  And  they  still  would  if  you  got 

them  back? Yes,  but  I think  it  would 

be  wrong  to  lassumc  that  wo  would 
always  have  the  Violet  Melchelt  Centre. 
Under  the  old  regime  when  the  personal 
services  were  vested  in  the  boroughs, 
Violet  Melchett  catered  for  the  needs  of 
Chelsea.  If  has  continued  to  do  so 
under  the  L.C.C.,  but  it  would  be  wrong 
to  assume  it  would  always  do  _ so.  I 
happen  to  know  at  the  present  time  the 
Violet  Melchett  Centre  is  having  some 
difficulty  in  regard  to  its  mothororaft 
home,  for  example,  in  obtaining  patients, 
and  in  connection  with  the  training  of 
students  ; so  it  might  be  that  one  day  the 
Violet  Melchett  Centre,  which  is  still 
very  largely  a voluntary  organisation, 
might  cease  to  be,  in  which  case  the 
borough  might  have  to  make  its  own 
independent  arrangements. 

307.  Are  any  of  your  medical  staff 

part-time  employed  by  the  L.C.C.? 

No. 

308.  You  are  quite  separate? 

Completely  separate. 

309.  Do  you  find  that  the  divisional 
health  committee  serves  at  all  as  a 
method  of  co-ordination,  and  as  a way 
in  which  the  borough  can  express  its 

views  on  the  L.C.C.  health  services? -I 

would  say  to  a very  limited  extent. 
There  are  members,  of  course,  who  are 
members  of  the  borough  council  and 
also  sit  on  the  divisional  health  com- 
mittee. Some  of  them  are  also  members 
of  the  London  County  Council,  but  in 
view  of  the  size  of  the  health  committee 
of  the  L.C.C.  I think  of  necessity  they 
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must  be  very  much  in  a minority  in 
representing  the  views  of  one  borough 
among  twenty-nine. 

310.  While  it  is  no  doubt  administra- 
tively inconvenient  to  have  your  services 
coming  from  Fulham  Divisional  Office 
instead  of  in  Chelsea,  would  you  say  that 
the  actual  quality  of  the  services  has 

suffered  since  the  L.C.C.  took  over? 

No. 

311.  The  Ministry  of  Health  in  the 
book  which  is  published  give  as  the 
minimum  number  for  an  authority 
running  all  the  health  services  a hundred 
thousand.  Would  you  disagree  with  that 
and  feel  tfiait  Chelsea  with  its  50,000 
could  provide  all  the  services  adequately? 
1 think  they  could,  yes. 

312.  You  leave  out  the  mental? 

Yes,  indeed,  we  would  leave  out  the 
mental  health  services  and  the  services 
for  the  handicapped,  but  apart  from  that 
having  regard  to  local  circumstances  I 
would  say  that  Chelsea  could  manage 
its  own  personal  health  services. 

313.  It  could  support  the  right  num- 
ber of  supervisory  staff  for  home  helps 

and  that  kind  of  thing? Yes,  I 

think  so. 

314.  Do  you  get  a lot  of  enquiries  at 

the  town  hall  from  people  who  really 
want  an  L.C.C.  service? Yes,  we  do. 

315.  You  have  to  pass  them  on? 

Yes,  we  do. — Mr.  Marsden-Smedley : 
Can  I add  we  get  a great  deal  of  that. 
Chelsea  Town  Hall  is  where  people 
come.  Just  opposite  there  is  the  old 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  outside  of  that 
there  is  a notice  “ Medical  Officer  of 
Health  That  is  not  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  of  Chelsea  but  of  the 
L.C.C.  I have  never  been  in  to  find 
exactly  what  you  get  on  the  other  side, 
but  it  is  certainly  a muddle  for  the 
people  of  Chelsea.  The  kind  of  things 
dealt  with  are  those  we  mention  on 
page  7 — ante-natal  clinics,  post-natal 
clinics,  infant  welfare  centres,  toddlers 
clinics,  welfare  foods,  immunisation, 
residential  nurseries,  day  nurseries.  They 
are  all  very  personal  things  about  which 
you  want  to  go  to  your  town  hall.  If 
you  do  not  get  satisfaction  you  want  to 
be  able  to  raise  it  with  somebody  who 
has  got  enough  time  to  go  into  it  on 
your  behalf  as  your  representative..  I 
feel  these  are  the  very  personal  things 
which  ought  to  go  to  the  town  hall.  In 
quite  a lot  of  streets  in  Chelsea  you 


find  little  outposts  of  the  L.C.C.,  usually 
a private  house  that  has  been  taken  over 
—for  instance  domestic  help  in  Glebe 
Place.  You  would  really  have  quite  a 
difficulty  in  finding  them.  But  people 
come  naturally  to  the  Town  Hall,  that  is 
the  centre,  and  I think  that  is  the  great 
advantage.  Within  reasonable  walking 
distance  of  every  part  of  the  borough 
there  is  a centre  to  which  you  come  for 
all  services  of  this  kind. 

316.  Supposing  in  the  outcome  educa- 
tion was  left  with  the  L.C.C.  or  with 
some  higher  authority,  but  the  health 
services  were  transferred.  .Would  you 
feel  that  the  school  medical  service 

should  be  transferred? Yes,  we  could 

take  that  over,  too,  it  would  make  it 
much  more  logical.  I think  perhaps  the 
Medical  Officer  should  speak  to  this. 
— Dr.  Weir:  That  is  so. 

317.  You  mean  you  would  want  to? 

Mr.  Marsden-Smedley : Yes,  be- 
cause it  fits  in  with  the  other  things. — 
Dr.  Weir : We  do  undertake  the  dis- 
infecting of  any  person  in  Chelsea  who 
is  referred  to  our  cleansing  depot  by  the 
L.C.C. ; apart  from  that  the  school  health 
service  is  run  by  the  L.C.C. 

318.  In  the  care  of  old  people  is  there 
any  overlapping  with  the  L.C.C.  services 
or  are  there  any  gaps  which  you  find  it 
is  difficult  to  fill  in  with  your  powers? 

Chelsea  are  rather  active  in  this 

matter.  There  is  a very  good  voluntary 
committee  for  old  people’s  welfare.  The 
borough  council  make  a substantial 
donation  to  its  funds  every  year,  and 
among  its  members  are  many  who  are 
also  members  of  the  borough  counc’l. 
I think  that  this  voluntary  committee, 
which  works  largely  through  a social 
worker  and  members  of  my  department, 
do  all  that  is  necessary  really  in  the  way 
of  ascertaining  the  needs  of  old  people 
in  the  borough,  and  seeing  that  those 
needs  are  met.  We  do,  of  course,  co- 
operate with  the  L.C.C.  Welfare  Depart- 
ment to  the  extent  that  we  arrange  for 
admissions  to  institutions  where  the  need 
arises,  and  with  the  ambulance  service 
for  their  conveyance  whenever  it.  is 
necessary.  But  apart  from  that  I think 
you  can  say  that  most  of  the  work  is 
carried  out  in  effect  by  the  borough 
council. 

319.  If  the  old  person  proves  to  need 
a district  nurse  or  health  visitor,  that  is 
done  through  you? Yes.  We  really 
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act  as  the  liaison  between  the  person’s 
need  and  the  appropriate  source  of  help. 

320.  To  what  extent  do  you  want  to 

take  over  the  welfare  functions  of  the 
L.C.C.— the  domiciliary  care,  the  residen- 
tial care  and  the  care  of  the  handi- 
capped?  What  my  council  have  in 

mind  is  this:  that  we  should  take  over 
the  ascertainment  and  the  arranging  of 
domiciliary  care,  but  when  it  comes  to 
institutional  care  that  should  be  provided 
by  the  area  authority  however  it  may 
be  arranged.  Certainly  I do  not  think 
the  borough  could  maintain  institutions 
on  its  own  for  this  purpose. 

321.  The  trend  today  is  not  to  have 
large  institutions  but  small  homes.  Do 
you  not  feel  if  you  had  an  area  authority 
of  the  size  you  envisage,  the  homes  for 
old  people  would  be  rather  possibly 
remote,  and  people  from  Chelsea  might 
have  'to  leave  Chelsea  when  they  wanted 

institutional  care? Mr.  Marsden- 

Smedley:  I think  that  now  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  travelling.  We  have  an 
institution  in  Chelsea.  Whenever  I go 
there  to  visit  I always  ask  where  every- 
body comes  from,  and  it  is  really  quite 
rare  to  gat  anybody  from  our  neigh- 
bourhood. They  come  from  Lewisham 
— -miles  away — and  I think  at  the 
moment  -there  is  very  little  attention  paid 
to  people  from  the  locality. 

322.  I think  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  great  attention  is  paid  to  that — 
in  some  other  parts,  but  you  have  not 
had  complaints  from  Chelsea  residents 
who  are  moved  to  other  parts  by  the 

L.C.C.? No,  I have  not  had  any. 

It  is  conceivable  that  we  have  a very  big 
institution  in  Chelsea  which  is  much 
bigger  than  Chelsea  needs.  It  is  the  old 
Board  of  Guardians,,  and  it  was  on  a 
considerable  scale. 

323.  You  would  be  reluctant  to  take 

that  over? Mr.  Kitchin : The  answer 

to  that  is  it  really  ought  to  be  swept 
away,  and  its  very  existence  is 
thoroughly  worn  out ; it  really  ought  to 
be  renewed.  And  following  on  the 
Mayor’s  point,  if  Chelsea  were  to  be 
given  the  responsibility  for  'these  old 
people,  then  the  aim  really  should  be 
to  have  small  institutions  in  the  borough 
where  they  could  be  looked  after  by 
their  own  people  and  have  their  own 
contacts.  That  is  far  more  desirable 
than  an  enormous  institution  either 
within  or  outside  Chelsea. 


324.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Starting  from 

scratch,  you  would  really  wish  to  take 
this  service? Yes. 

325.  Miss  Johnston : Care  of  the 

handicapped — would  you  want  to  take 
that  over? Dr.  Weir : No. 

326.  The  blind? -No. 

327.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Not  at  all?  I 
think  somewhere  in  your  evidence  you 
said  you  would  do  that  in  conjunction 

with  other  boroughs? -Yes,  but  I 

meant  not  solely. 

328.  You  are  not  suggesting  that  the 
major  authority  should  be  responsible? 
No. 

329.  So  it  would  be  a borough 

responsibility? It  would  be  a shared 

one. 

330.  Miss  Johnston : I think  you  did 
say  you  would  wish  to  take  over  the 

care  of  children? Mr.  Marsden - 

Smedley:  Yes. 

331.  Would  you  feel  you  could  set  up 
an  effective  children’s  department  with 

your  population? Dr.  Weir : Yes,  1 

■think  so. 

332.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  the 
necessary  staff  bearing  in  mind  the 

shortage? That  of  course  would 

constitute  a difficulty ; I think  we  prob- 
ably would. 

333.  Do  you  think  if  you  had  the 
care  of  children  you  could  provide  for 
them  more  in  Chelsea  than  is  done  at 
the  moment?  Most  of  the  L.C.C. 
children  are  placed  outside  the  county 
area.  Do  you  -think  you  could  find 
foster  homes  and  small  homes  in 

Chelsea  if  you  had  it? 1 think  we 

probably  could.  I do  not  think  the 
number  would  be  very  large  in  Chelsea. 

334.  Would  the  number  be  enough 
to  get  the  right  staff  and  the  right  types 

of  homes? Yes,  I think  so. — As fr. 

Marsden-Smedley : Mr.  Corbett,  wlio 

knows  a great  deal  about  this,  says  the 
numbers  in  Chelsea  would  not  be  likely 
to  'be  enough  to  justify  setting  up 
separate  homes. 

335.  Chairman : I do  not  think  that 
was  quite  the  question  Miss  Johnston 
was  asking.  It  was  whether  it  would 
justify  setting  up  a separate  department 
adequately  staffed  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  institutional  accommodation  or, 

better  still,  foster  homes? M >. 

Corbett : No.  I am  convinced  that  the 
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number  of  children  likely  to  be  involved 
would  not  justify  the  setting  up  of  a 
separate  department  to  deal  with  them 
by  a local  authority — certainly  not  by 
Chelsea’s  Borough  Council. 

336.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Does  that  suggest 
that  the  major  authority  would  continue 

to  look  after  the  children’s  service? 

We  are  at  slight  variance  on  this  point. 

337.  I was  asking  Councillor  Corbett. 

In  his  view  does  he  feel  that  the  major 
authority  is  better  equipped  to  look  after 
children? In  the  light  of  its  experi- 

ence I should  think  it  is  in  that  their 
officers — for  instance  in  the  care  of 
children  from  countries  outside  the 
United  Kingdom— are  able  to  arrange  to 
have  the  children  taken  care  of  by  grand- 
parents and  so  on  which  would  involve 
a small  authority  in  a considerable 
amount  of  reorganisation  to  meet  that 
sort  of  problem.  In  short,  I would  say 
that  I would  prefer  to  see  that  particular 
service  retained  by  the  area  authority 
because  of  its  past  experience.  That  is 
a personal  view. — Mr.  Marsden-Smedley : 
Yes,  MV.  Corbett  and  I represent,  I 
think,  an  opposite  point  of  view,  but  in 
most  of  this  we  really  agree.  But  can  I 
just  say  how  we  thought  about  this  when 
we  originally  considered  it?  There  was 
a whole  series  of  things  which  we  want 
to  be  all  of  one  family.  Although  some 
were  more  difficult  than  others  to  put 
under  the  local  authority,  we  felt  really 
as  they  were  all  in  the  same  family  they 
could  be  grouped  together,  and  the  first 
of  this  comes  on  page  6,  (ii)  (a).  Care 
of  Children.  Jhe  heading  of  all  this 
is  “ Children  and  Personal  Health 
Services  ”,  and  then  we  say — “ The 
following  personal  services  ought  all  to 
be  transferred  to  the  local  authority  ”. 
And  we  did  it  really  as  a family  of 
personal  services.  It  is  quite  right  that 
when  you  come  along  to  cross-examine 
some  are  more  difficult  than  others,  but 
generally  speaking  our  view  is  that  an 
ordinary  citizen,  a mother,  ought  to  be 
able  to  go  to  the  town  hall,  walk  in, 
see  someone  and  get  an  answer,  and  not 
be  referred  to  somewhere  else  miles 
away. 

338.  Chairman:  But  the  care  of 

children  is  something  quite  different, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  administration 
and  organisation,  from  the  other 
personal  health  services  that  you  have 
listed  here,  even  things  like  child  welfare. 


About  the  only^  common  thing  is  that 
the  word  11  child  ” appears  in  both 
phrases.  While  I appreciate  your  motive 
in  putting  these  things  together,  I do 
not  think  you  ought  to  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  them  are  really  quite 

different. It  really  comes  to  the 

Children’s  Officer  and  his  staff  working 
under  the  direction  of  the  Children’s 
Care  Committee. 

339.  Chairman : Yes,  but  you  see  none 
of  the  officers  whom  you  contemplate, 
I should  have  thought,  for  the  other 
services  would  be  suitable  to  be 
children’s  officer.  You  can  hardly 
visualise  a children’s  officer  having  the 
qualifications  to  double  with  other 
officers. 

340.  Miss  Johnston:  I think  legally 

you  cannot. Dr.  Weir:  How  I 

envisaged  this  was  that  again  the 
ascertainment,  the  local  areas  for 
example,  foster  mothers,  foster  homes 
and  that  sort  of  thing  could  be  carried 
out  by  the  staff  of  the  local  authority 
working,  as  you  say,  under  the  children’s 
officer,  who  would  have  to  be  appointed 
for  this  purpose. 

341.  Chairman:  It  would  not  technic- 
ally be  your  responsibility  at  all,  would 

it? Not  technically.  It  would  be  the 

responsibility  really  of  the  borough 
council  who  would  work  through  the 
children’s  officer,  but  what  I had  in  mind 
was  that  providing  institutional  care  for 
these  children  and  that  sort  of  thing 
would  have  to  be  either  shared  with 
another  authority  or  else  undertaken  by 
the  first  tier  authority. 

Chairman : Shall  we  go  on  to  housing 
now? 

342.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Your  position 
on  this  is  quite  clear  up  to  a point.  You 
think  you  should  be  the  sole  housing 

authority  within  the  borough? Mr. 

Marsden-Smedley:  That  is  it. 

343.  This  is  a question  based  on 

general  principles  and  not  because  the 
L.C.C.  have  in  fact  actually  built  in  Chel- 
sea, is  it? That  is  right.  I think  that 

there  is  a scheme  which  has  been  sug- 
gested—whether  it  will  ever  come  to  any- 
thing I do  not  know.  It  involves  evicting 
600  people  living  on  the  site  at  the 
moment  in  order  to  get  800  people  back 
there  on  one  of  the  most  expensive  sites 
in  London,  and  I cannot  think  tha-t  it  will 
really  go  forward,  but  apart  from  that 
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threat  there  is  no  suggestion  of  -the  L.C.C. 
doing  any  housing  in  Chelsea. 

344.  You  would  like  to  have  it  made 
quite  clear  that  you  are  in  fact  the  only 

housing  authority  in  Chelsea. A 

little  less  .parochial  than  that,  because  we 
are  intensely  interested  in  housing  else- 
where. The  point  has  been  made — I tried 
to  make  the  point  and  I see  the  same 
point  is  being  made  by  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government  in  their 
evidence — that  the  real  problem  is  that 
there  are  too  many  people  wanting  subsi- 
dised housing  in  the  central  areas.  And 
perhaps  that  is  even  going  further  and 
saying  there  are  too  many  people  who,  as 
the  arrangements  exist  at  the  moment, 
must  be  housed  in  the  central  areas. 
Many  of  them  would  prefer  to  go  out 
but  they  cannot  get  on  to  any  housing 
list. 

345.  I was  taking  this  in  stages.  The 

first  stage  is  that  so  far  as  municipal 
house  building  takes  place  in  Chelsea 
you  think  it  should  be  by  the  borough 
council  solely.  There  is  the  second 
question  which  arises  out  of  the 
fact  that  Chelsea,  like  many  other 
central  boroughs,  cannot  in  faot — or 
finds  difficulty  in  housing  all  the  people 
who  need  houses,  and  therefore  they 
have  to  be  outside  the  borough.  You 
accept  that  for  that  purpose  it  should 
be  the  area  authority  which  is  respon- 
sible. You  do  not  contemplate  that 
Chelsea  itself  would  build  houses  outside 
London? No. 

346.  I wonder  whether  you  have 
thought  about  this  difficulty.  When 
houses  are  built  outside  London  under 
the  present  arrangements,  they  are  going 
to  be  built  a long  way  outside  London 
because  the  provision  of  out  county 
housing  estates,  as  we  understood  it  for  a 
number  of  years,  by  the  L.C.C.  has  now 
been  brought  to  an  end — or  is  coming  to 
an  end,  and  .the  new  arrangements  are 
for  making  other  arrangements  with 
other  authorities  a long  way  off  under  the 
Town  Development  Act.  That  means 
that  the  selection  of  tenants  for  the 
houses  is  inevitably  an  industrial  selec- 
tion rather  than  one  based  on  housing 
needs.  How  do  you  think  that  is  going 

to  affect  you? First  of  all  I do  not 

know  how  far  we  are  entitled  to  make 
suggestions  which  are  outside  the  existing 
law,  but  we  agree  there  is  a prob- 
lem in  London  and  I do  not 
think  anybody  is  really  tackling  it.  It 


cannot  be  tackled  by  the  local  authori- 
ties., the  boroughs  themselves,  because 
they  are  already  up  to  their  density,  there 
are  no  sates,  and  in  any  case  it  as 
obviously  unreasonable  for  various  other 
reasons  for  the  housing  to  be  done  there. 
This  is  common  to  all  the  boroughs  in 
the  central  areas,  and  therefore  the  only 
solution — and  I think  this  is  borne  out 
by  the  evidence,  of  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government — 'the 
only  solution  is  some  form  of  out-county 
housing.  First  of  all  our  idea  is  to  give 
one  authority  the  absolute  responsibility 
of  dealing  with  this  problem.  That 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  L.C.C, 
or  the  London  area  authority,  and  they 
should  be  relieved  of  all  in-county 
housing.  That  gives  a clear-cut  responsi- 
bility. There  is  one  difficulty  over  that. 
You  hand  to  the  boroughs  the  owner- 
ship and  the  maintenance  of  the  L.C.C. 
housing  estates  in  London,  and  in  a way 
that  is  unfair  because  those  have  been 
built  by  London  rates  as  a whole.  The 
way  _we  suggest  getting  over  that  is  for 
nominations  for  vacancies  to  be  by  some 
central  committee  of  the  borough 
councils  or  by  the  London  area 
authority.  That  is  not  an  unusual  thing. 
It  happens  constantly  with  public  utility 
societies,  with  all  sorts  of  housing.  You 
have  nominations  for  vacancies,  and  in 
that  way  you  could  deal  with  the  distance 
to  a certain  extent,  because  the  vacancies 
on  the  more  distant  estates  could  be 
filled  from  the  ones  not  so  distant,  and 
vacancies  from  there  be  filled  from  the 
L.C.C.  estates  in-county,  creating 
vacancies  in  turn  which  could  be  used 
for  this — in  other  words  a gradual  move- 
ment out.  I believe  'that  if  there  was  an 
arrangement  like  that  you  would  go  a 
long  way  to  meet  the  problem.  I do  not 
believe  the  problem  is  being  met  in  any 
way  at  all  at  the  moment.  I do  not  know 
whether  you  are  aware  of  the  history  of 
the  L.C.C.  policy  directives  on  this 
question.  In  1948  the  L.C.C.  agreed  to 
allocate  25  per  cent  of  all  new  lettings 
to  the  boroughs,  the  vacancies  being 
alloted  as  between  one  borough  and 
another  on  a population  basis.  That  was 
fair  enough.  Under  that  Chelsea  got  in 
three  years  118  nominations.  In  1955 
they  withdrew  the  scheme  except  for 
slum  clearance.  In  1956  they  froze  the 
whole  of  their  own  waiting  list  except 
for  2,000  families  for  three  years.  Then 
from  1959 — that  is  January  of  this  year 
— owing  to  clearance  and  re-development 
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there  are  to  be  no  vacancies  for 
boroughs  except  for  slum  clearance.  It 
really  does  not  help  us  at  all  with  our 
problem.  It  means  that  the  whole  of  the 
L.C.C  housing — to  which  we  contribute 
rates  of  course — is  used  for  other 
problems  than  the  ones  that  exist  in 
Chelsea.  We  feel  that  there  are 
probably  reasons  for  that,  but  it  is 
something  that  we  should  like  to  have  a 
hand  in  dealing  with. 

347.  I do  not  think  I quite  follow  how 
you  would  get  further  help  beyond 
having  responsibility  for  building  within 
your  own  areas.  I understand  you  are 
relying  for  the  rest  on  the  sort  of  gradual 
move  out — possibly  a series  of  moves. 
I do  not  quite  see  how  you  would  have 

a hand  tin  that. The  thing  that  would 

prevent  that  happening  naturally  would 
be  if  in  addition  to  handing  over  owner- 
ship and  maintenance  you  also  handed 
over  to  the  boroughs  completely  the  right 
of  nominating  people  to  the  former 
L.C.C.  estates  in  their  borough. 

348.  As  vacancies  arise? As 

vacancies  arise. 

349.  That  is  no  very  rapid  process, 

I imagine? No.  We  did  circularise 

a short  time  ago  1,070  waiting  applicants 
about  New  Towns,  and  we  also  circu- 
larised 1,666  licensees  and  tenants.  For 

New  Towns  we  got  455  registrations 

52  have  in  fact  gone — and  a further  123 
families  have  moved  to  New  Towns  on 
their  own  account,  so  that  there  is  some 
movement  there.  I feel  if  that  were 
pursued  in  all  the  estates  all  over 
London,  you  would  get  more  vacancies. 

350.  Presumably,  that  process  is  taking 
place  .all  over  London,  so  far  as 
there  is  new  accommodation  avail- 
able in  the  New  Towns,  and  will 
take  place  as  the  arrangements  for 
town  development  extend,  but  it  is 
an  arrangement  which  Is  based  on  the 
willingness  of  people  to  take  up 
employment  in  the  New  Towns.  My 
point  was  tha-t  I do  not  quite  see  how 
you  can  come  into  that,  except  to  take 

advantage  of  it. That  is  what  I 

should  like  to  do,  and  I think  the 
principle  advantage  would  come  from 
limiting  the  work  of  the  L.C.C.  in  this, 
which  in  my  view  is  the  greatest  housing 
problem  at  the  present  time.  If  you 
have  one  authority  with  a very  efficient 
housing  department,  with  nothing  else 
to  do  except  deal  with  the  real  problem, 
you  are  likely  to  get  somewhere.  At  the 


present  time,  a large  proportion  of 
that  new  housing  machine  is  taken  up 
by  in-county  housing,  which  could  quite 
well  be  done  by  the  -boroughs 
themselves. 

351.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  So  funda- 
mentally your  job  is  to  get  a clear  line 
of  division,  inside  for  the  borough 
council  and  outside  for  the  area 
authority? 

Chairman:  That  is  not  quite  what  Mr. 
jMarsden-Smedlley  has  said.  He  said 
inside  the  county  of  London  for  the 
metropolitan  boroughs,  which  is  not 
quite  the  same  thing  as  saying  inside  the 
borough  for  the  metropolitan  borough. 

352.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I was  rather 
assuming  that,  as  the  boroughs  can  only 
build  in  their  own  boroughs,  he  meant 
inside  each  borough  for  the  borough 

council. 1 am  not  quite  sure  that  I 

have  got  _ the  point.  All  housing, 
whether  it  is  borough  housing  or  L.C.C. 
housing,  I envisage  to  be  owned  and 
maintained  -by  the  borough  in  which  it 
is  situated. 

353.  Chairman:  So  you  still  leave 
unsolved  not  only  the  out-county 
business  'but  you  also,  in  that  respect, 
leave  unsolved  the  question  of  the 
differential  seriousness  of  the  problem  in 
varying  boroughs  within  the  county,  do 

you  not? The  seriousness  of  the 

problem  would  be  dealt  with,  presum- 
ably, by  a common  housing  list.  You  see 
at  the  bottom  of  page  7 it  says : 

“Local  authorities  unable,  for  lack 
of  available  sites,  to  re-house 
deserving  cases  within  their 
Boroughs  should  submit  lists  to 
the  London  area  authority  who 
should  have  powers  to  provide  the 
necessary  housing  accommodation 
outside  the  area.” 

The  only  refinement  of  that  policy  sug- 
gestion is  that  we  also  want  some 
powers  to  -have  nominations  on  former 
London  County  Council  housing  estates 
in  the  county,  and  that  there  should  be 
a list  for  London  as  a whole. 

354.  That  is  why  I did  venture  to 
suggest  that  .there  was  a distinction 
between  what  you  were  saying  and  what, 
perhaps,  you  were  meaning,  because  you 
were  speaking  not  only  of  the  owner- 
ship and  management  of  L.C.C.  houses 
in  a particular  metropolitan  borough, 
but  you  were  saying  that  the  borough 
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ought  ,to  have  the  nominations  in  respect 
of  the  vacancies  which  occurred  in  the 
houses  in  their  borough.  That,  of 
course,  avoids  the  great  difficulty  that 
undoubtedly  exists  about  the  varying 
needs  of  varying  boroughs,  but  you  get 
over  that  by  saying  that  you  do  not 
want  to  take  quite  such  a .parochial 
view  of  that,  and  you  would  be  content 
with  having  a common  list  to  be  con- 
tributed to  by  all  the  boroughs.  Is  that 
right? That  is  right. 

355.  And  which  would  be  the 
authority  which  would  decide,  as  be- 
tween one  borough  and  the  next,  where 

the  vacancies  should  go? You  could 

either  do  it  through  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee,  if 
necessary,  or  it  could  be  done  by  some 
authority  which  is  not  a particular 
borough  at  all.  It  could  be  done  by  the 
London  area  authority. 

356.  Your  conception  is  a sort  of 

arbitrator  between  the  boroughs? 

When  there  was  available  accommoda- 
tion it  was  done,  and  25  per  cent,  of 
the  L.C.C.  vacancies  were  distributed  be- 
tween the  boroughs  on  a population 
basis ; that  is  to  say,  they  were  given  so 
many  vacancies  on  a population . basis, 
so  that  would  be  one  way  of  doing  it. 
Alternatively,  the  lists  in  any  borough 
are  made  out  on  a points  system  which 
may  vary  from  borough  to  borough,  but 
is  this  case,  of  course,  it  would  be  the 
same  for  all  London.  But  that  would  be 
a points  scheme,  so  that  you  would  be 
able  to  rehouse  the  most  deserving  cases 
according  to  the  points,  and  you  would 
give  them  the*  first  choice  of  the 
vacancies. 

357.  There  is  a great  difficulty  about 
this,  which  I would  like  your  help  in 
resolving.  You  have  said,  and  I see  the 
force  of  it,  that  the  mere  fact  that  L.C.C. 
accommodation  is  provided  in  a particu- 
lar borough  does  not  necessarily  provide 
any  solution  to  the  housing  problem  in 
respect  of  that  borough,  because  the 
accommodation  provided  may  well  be 
filled  up  by  people  from  other  parts  of 
London.  You  go,  first  of  all,  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  then  you  say  that 
the  local  borough  should  have  the  right 
of  nominating  vacancies  in  those  par- 
ticular premises,  in  respect  of  its  own 
people.  Then  you  modify  that,  as  I un- 
derstand it,  by  saying  that  there  must 
be  some  arrangement  whereby  there  will 
be  a common  list  for  London.  Although 


you  are  criticising  the  present  system 
there  is,  in  fact,  a common  list  for  Lon- 
don, because  it  is  kept  by  the  London 
County  Council,  is  it  not? 'Yes. 

358.  And  there  is  no  express  reserva- 

tion for  any  particular  premises  in  re- 
spect of  the  people  who  live,  in  the 
borough  in  which  those  premises  are 
built? No. 

359.  If  you  give  rights  to  each  of  the 

metropolitan  boroughs  to  nominate  in 
respect  of  L.C.C.  housing,  you  will,  not 
thereby,  I suppose,  eliminate  a waiting 
list  altogether,  because  there,  are  still 
more  people  wanting  premises  than 
premises  are  available  for  them,  are 
there  not? Yes. 

360.  Then  that  means  that,  even  when 

you  have  got  your  common  list,  you  have 
still  got  to  decide  which  people  on  that 
list  are  going  to  be  offered  which  accom- 
modation, have  you  not? Yes. 

361.  At  present  that  is  decided,  by  the 

L.C.C.  Is  that  going  .to  be  decided  by 
the  Standing  Joint  Committee,  by  some 
ad  hoc  committee  of  the  boroughs,  or 
by  some  arbitrator,  because  the  only 
interest  of  the  area  authority,  which  you 
mentioned  just  now,  in  such  a connec- 
tion would  be  to  act  as  a sort  of  arbitra- 
tor, would  i't  not? 1 think  it  must  be 

set  up  as  a joint  authority,  either  by  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint 
Committee,  or  by  the  boroughs  them- 
selves. 

362.  It  does  mean  that  you  cannot  treat 
this  as  a parochial  problem  for  any  one 
borough  ; it  must  be  treated  as  a London 

problem. It  must  be  treated  as  a 

London  problem,  yes.  It  would  be  very 
unfair  not  to  treat  these  former  L.C.C. 
estates  as  a London  problem,  because 
they  were  built  with  rates  from  all  Lon- 
don. I have  set  out  this  point  in  the 
letter  of  the  3rd  March.  One  obviously 
•must  use  this  former  accommodation  for 
the  problems  of  London  as  a whole,  and 
I think  that  the  common  list  would  have 
more  advantages,  because  I think  it 
would  facilitate  exchanges  and  it  would 
also  facilitate  'this  leapfrog  policy  of 
gradually  getting  people  away  from  the 
congested  areas. 

Chairman : I think  we  have  your  view 
on  that.  Can  we  go  on  to  planning  and 
traffic?  They  are  separate  items,  but 
they  are  linked  together. 

363.  Mr.  Cadbury.  In  your  evidence 
you  state  quite  clearly  that  the  authority 
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should  be  transferred  to  the  borough. 
That  is  not  for  the  major  development 
plan,  is  it? No. 

364.  Under  your  scheme,  who  would 

make  the  development  plan? The 

London,  area  authority. 

365.  That  means  they  would  have  to 
have  a department  of  planning  officers 

to  make  a development  plan? Yes, 

but  not  for  dealing  with  individual 
applications,  which  must  take  a great 
deal  of  time. 

366.  I was  coming  to  individual 

applications.  The  making  of  the 
development  plan  would  be  a responsi- 
bility of  the  authority? Yes. 

367.  With  an  office  and  a department 

of  planning? Yes. 

368.  When  it  comes  to  what  is  trans- 

ferred to  the  borough,  all  applications 
for  planning  permission  would  come  to 
the  borough? Yes. 

369.  And  the  borough  would  have 

the  authority  to  agree?  You  have  one 
exception — “ except  in  cases  where  the 
borough  council  is  itself  the  applicant 
for  permission.” Yes. 

370.  You  would  not  leave  the  borough 
authority  within  the  development  plan 

to  decide  on  its  own  development? 

X do  not  know  if  I am  a distrustful 
person,  but  I have  sat  on  a good  many 
authorities  and  what  happens  is  that  in 
a certain  area,  where  you  would  refuse 
planning  permission  for  a certain  form 
of  development,  another  committee  of 
the  council  comes  along  and  the  Town 
Planning  Committee  goes  flat  before  it, 
and  grants  the  permission  which  would 
not  be  granted  to  anybody  else. 

371.  The  refusal  to  grant  it  would  be 

based  on  the  fact  that  it  did  not  conform 
to  the  development  plan?  Assuming 
that  it  did  conform  to  the  development 
plan,  would  you  still  think  it  would  be 
granted? Yes. 

372.  I am  trying  to  get  a distinction 
of  what  is  and  what  is  not  within  the 
compass  of  the  borough  council  in  your 

scheme. 1 think,  if  it  conformed  to 

the  development  plan,  then  you  could 
deal  with  it  yourself,  but  where  there  is 
an  exception  to  the  development  plan 
then  I think  that  if  it  is  another  com- 
mittee of  the  council  it  ought  to  go  to 
somebody  else  to  decide. 

373.  In  the  making  of  the  development 
plan,  do  you  think  that  the  area 


authority  should  make  it  by  itself,  or  in 
consultation  with  the  borough  council, 
in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  area  of  the 

borough  council? 1 think  it  ought  to 

do  it  in  consultation — that  is  what 
happens  now.  If  you  make  a plan,  you 
must  consult  the  local  authority  to  get 
the  local  considerations. 

374.  But  the  object  of  this  is  that  all 
private  developers  would  come  straight 
to  the  Town  Hall?- — That  is  it. 

375.  And  they  could  get  their  final 

answer  from  the  Town  Hall,  unless  their 
request  was  marginal  or  in  some  way 
necessitated  the  alteration  of  the  develop- 
ment plan,  itself? Yes,  that  is  it. 

376.  Leading  from  the  actual  planning 

permission  and  the  making  of  the  plan, 
the  whole  question  of  traffic  is 
dependent  very  much  on  the  planning  of 
roads? Yes. 

377.  The  borough  is  already  .the  high- 
way authority? Yes. 

378.  But  is  not  solely  responsible  at 
present  for  the  planning  of  road  improve- 
ments? That  is  a joint  responsibility  at 
present?— — That  is  right. 

379.  What  is  your  scheme  for  the 

future  for  planning  of  'road  improve- 
ments?  To  cut  out  the  London 

County  Council.  There  is  really 
no  well  defined  principle  which  says  that 
this  is  an  improvement  fox  the  L.C.C. 
and  this  is  for  the  borough  council, 
except  with  regard  to  Thames  bridges. 
You  can  apply  to  the  L.C.C.  for  a con- 
tribution to  some  road  improvement,  and 
it  rather  depends  what  answer  you  get. 
I.  do  not  think  it  is  done  on  any  major 
plan  for  London — at  least,  it  never  was 
when  I sat  on  the  Highways  Committee 
of  the  L.C.C.  It  was  really  just  a ques- 
tion of  how  much  money  was  in  the 
till,  and  whether  the  Committee  felt  like 
granting  this  borough  or  that  borough 
something  towards  its  road  improve- 
ment. When  the  improvement  was 
carried  out,  it  was  done  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  the  boroughs  do  it, 
namely,  to  send  the  whole  thing  to  con- 
tractors or  engineers  to  deal  with. 
What  the  L.C.C.  did  could  be  done 
equally  well  by  the  boroughs.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  boroughs  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  so  good  at  planning  a 
major  ring  road,  say,  because  it  would 
go  through  so  many  boroughs  but  then, 
on  'the  other  hand,  the  L.C.C.  has  not 
got  a large  enough  area  for  planning  a 
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major  road  nowadays,  and  I do  not 
think  there  is  really  much  advantage  in 
retaining  the  L.C.C.  as  the  major 
improvement  authority. 


380.  I gathered  that  under  the  Chelsea 
scheme  you  did  not  retain  the  L.C.C. 
at  all— you  had  a majoT  London  area 
authority.  Would  you  cut  out  the  area 
authority  in  the  same  way  as  you  would 

the  L.C.C. ? Yes,  I think  so.  I can- 

not  see  the  need  for  all  these  different 
authorities.  There  is  the  Ministry  or 
Transport,  the  London  Transport 
Advisory  Committee,  the  L.C.C.  and  the 


boroughs. 


381.  May  I get  this  clear?  A minute 

or  two  ago  we  were  discussing  the 
making  of  the  development  plan,  which 
I understood  was  to  be  made  by  the 
London  Area  Authority  under  your 
scheme,  which  consisted  of  the  nomin- 
ated—not  elected— members  of  the 
borough  councils? Yes. 

382.  And  outside  authorities,  as  well. 
I think  it  covered  the  Royal  Commission 
area.  They  make  the  plan,  but  they  are 
not  to  plan  the  road  pattern,  is  that  right? 

I take  it  that  the  planning  of  roads 

is  a town  planning  matter.  It  is  this 
question  of  using  the  London  Tate  to 
subsidise  major  improvements.  I think 
the  roads  have  got  to  be  planned  by  the 
development  planning  authority,  but, 
when  it  comes  to  implementing  that,  the 
authorities  who  do  that  should  be  the 


boroughs. 


383.  Going  from  the  planning  to  the 

implementing,  the  priority  for  imple- 
menting the  road  improvements  would 
not  be  a matter  for  your  larger 
authority? -That  is  right. 

384.  Is  it  conceivable  that  Chelsea 

might  implement  one  bit  of  road  and 
Fulham  another? Not  if  it  were  co- 

ordinated by  the  Ministry  of  Transport, 
which  it  would  be.  The  thing  is  that 
we  have  got  too  many  co-ordinating 
authorities. 


385.  I am  not  suggesting  a London 
authority ; I am  merely  asking  where  it 
comes  into  the  pattern.  They  plan  the 
road.  Could  I now  turn  -to  the  type  of 
road?  Is  there  in  Chelsea  any  road 
which  would,  if  it  were  outside  London, 

be  designated  a trunk  road? Yes,  the 

Embankment. 


386.  The  Embankment  would,  in  your 
view,  'be  a trunk  road  which  would  be 
a national  road? Yes. 


387.  Is  there  any  north-south  road  • 
from  the  Embankment  which  goes 

through  the  borough? Not  at  present. 

There  is  one  planned,  but  it  does  not 
exist  at  the  moment.  It  is  the  B ring 
road. 

388.  That  would  ,be  a trunk  road? 

Yes.  ? 

389.  The  Ministry  would  act  in  con- 
junction with  the  borough? That  is 

it. 

390.  We  are  told  that  in  a good  many 
areas  the  secondary  roads  are  becoming 
congested,  and  that  improvements  are 
.necessary  there,  also.  Would  that  also 
be  a matter  between  the  borough  and 
the  Ministry  direct,  where  there  was, 
say,  a 75  per  cent,  or  60  per  cent,  grant 
for  development?  iDd  you  think  .the 
progress  would  be  as  good  under  the 
scheme  which  you  envisage,  in  which  the 
individual  .metropolitan  authorities  and 
— outside  the  L.C.C.  area — the  other 
authorities  would  be  individually  respon- 
sible, and  would  your  scheme  aohieve 

an  adequate  .pattern  of  roads? Once 

you  have  .the  plan  fixed,  a.nd  the  per- 
mission to  go  ahead  by  the  Ministry  of 
Transport,  il  should  have  thought  it 
would  have  been  very  much  quicker  and 
better,  because  of  the  number  of  big 
schemes  on  the  L.C.C.  which,  when  they 
came  to  costing  £8,  £9  or  £10  million, 
were  just  turned  down.  If  they  were 
done  by  the  individual  boroughs  you 
could  do  a bit  at  a time  and  then,  after 
a bit,  all  the  -parts  would  link  uip.  I 
believe  that  you  would  get  it  done  better 
than  these  vast  schemes  which,  when 
they  come  before  the  L.C.C.  Highways 
Authority  and  are  then  referred  to  the 
Finance  Committee,  are  always  post- 
poned, because  people  say  that  we  have 
a better  use  for  the  money. 

391.  We  have  been  told  on  a good 
many  occasions  that  some  of  the  roads 
which  cause  the  most  congestion  are  used 
to  a very  minor  extent  by  the  people 
who  live  in  the  borough  where  the  con- 
gestion takes  place,  and  that  they  are 
in  fact  carrying  the  traffic,  either  in- 
dustrial or  personal,  from  one  side  to 
the  other  of  the  particular  borough.  Tf 
you  had  that  sort  of  situation  in 
Chelsea,  would  you  feel  that  the  burden 
ought  to  fall  on  the  .rates  of  Chelsea? 
X certainly  would  not,  and  we  ,put 
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an  instance  of  that  in  our  evidence  on 
page  10: 

“ The  Chelsea  Council  recently  had 
to  spend  £130,000  (Id.  rate  in  Chel- 
sea=£7,375)  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  Chelsea  Embankment,  a classified 
road  of  2,200  yards.  There  is  virtu- 
ally no  traffic  on  this  road  which 
is  of  Chelsea  origin  or  destination ; 
it  consists  almost  entirely  of  transit 
traffic  entering  Chelsea  at  one  end 
and  leaving  at  the  other  with  no 
intervening  call.” 

392.  I read  that  sentence,  and  that  is 

why  I asked  the  question.  Do  you  still 
feel  that  the  ratepayers  of  Chelsea  would 
be  sufficiently  enthusiastic  to  proceed 
with  this  very  important  road  pro- 
gramme?  Mr.  Goldring-.  In  the  last 

ten  years  the  L.C.C.  have  initiated  and 
carried  out  £2,000  of  improvements,  and 
Chelsea  has  spent  £56,000. 

393.  Is  that  since  the  agreement  was 
made  that  whichever  authority  initiated 

was  responsible  for  paying? That  is 

so,  Sir. 

394.  Do  you  suggest  that  that  agree- 
ment has  therefore  worked  very  dis- 

advantageously  to  Chelsea? No,  we 

suggest  that  this  indicates  that  improve- 
ments will  .be  initiated  and  carried  out 
by  Chelsea  with  a Ministry  of  Transport 
grant.  — Alderman  Marsden-Smedley : 
We  have  constantly  asked  for  assistance 
for  this  kind  of  road  from  the  Ministry 
of  Transport. — Mr.  Benson:  I think  the 
Commission  know  that  metropolitan 
boroughs  and  county  boroughs  do  not 
get  a grant  on  the  expenditure  on  main- 
tenance of  classified  roads,  which,  of 
course,  is  given  on  county  roads.  The 
loss  of  those  grants  occurred  as  a result 
of  the  19?9  Local  Government  Act,  but 
the  reason  for  that  being  so  does  not 
seem  to  be  quite  clear.  There  is  no 
history  as  to  why  these  grants  were  with- 
drawn, and  we  feel  that  it  is  wrong. 
We  have  pressed  the  Ministry,  and  Ques- 
tions have  been  asked  in  the  House,  as 
you  know,  on  why  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  should  not  get  these  grants. 
So  far,  of  course,  we  have  been  turned 
down,  but  we  feel  it  is  quite  wrong, 
esoecially  in  the  case  of  what  would  be 
called  trunk  roads,  that  a Ministry  grant 
is  not  forthcoming. 

395.  Chairman : I know  the  answer  to 
the  riddle  of  when  is  a trunk  road  not 
a trunk  road,  and  the  answer  is  when 


it  enters  the  administrative  county  of 

London? Or,  presumably,  a county 

borough. 

396.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I have  one  final 
point  on  traffic.  We  hear  a great  deal 
about  the  problems  of  parking,  and  the 
powers  to  promote  schemes  for  zones 
with  parking  meters.  I do  not  know 
whether  you  have  any  specific  view  on 
that,  as  to  whether  that  ought  to  .be  a 

borough  responsibility? Alderman 

Marsden-Smedley:  I am  sure  it  ought 
to  be  a borough  responsibility,  particu- 
larly in  a place  like  Chelsea.  You  see, 
there  are  a number  of  people  who  are 
interested  in  it,  besides  the  people  who 
are  parking  motors  cars.  There  are 
the  people  who  have  houses  there,  and 
quite  often  a person  cannot  get  at  his 
own  house,  because  it  is  used  as  a 
parking  place  by  someone  else,  usually 
a commuter  from  outside  London.  In 
addition  to  that,  you  may  get  some  traffic 
regulation  which  really  prevents  a man 
using  a motor  vehicle  to  his  own  front 
door.  One  of  the  things  which  Chelsea 
Borough  Council  has  been  particularly 
interested  in  is  considering  the  views  of 
the  local  residents.  This  is  a very 
important  matter,  from  our  point  of 
view.  You  may  well,  by  making  some 
regulation,  deny  the  man  or  woman,  who 
perhaps  has  a family,  from  coming  to 
their  own  front  door,  and  although  that 
may  be  necessary  I feel  that  at  least  it 
ought  to  be  done  by  some  elected 
authority,  to  whom  people  could  make 
representations  if  they  thought  it  was 
unfair. 

397.  Chairman:  On  this  question  of 

road  improvement  and  road  main- 
tenance, as  I understand  it  you  would 
like  to  see  two  authorities  and  two 
authorities  only ; one,  the  metropolitan 
borough,  and  the  other  the  Minister  of 
Transport? Yes. 

398.  And,  apart  from  the  inclusion  of 
the  main  road  system  in  the  plan,  cut 

out  the  area  authority  altogether? 

That  is  it. 

399.  If  that  were  the  case,  would  you 

think  it  right  that,  at  any  rate  so  far  as 
road  improvements  were  concerned,  the 
metropolitan  borough  should  .be  put 
under  any  compulsion  by  the  Minister  of 
Transport  to  undertake  their  portion  of 
some  improvement  which  _ was  con- 
sidered requirable  by  the  Minister? 

Yes. 
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Mr.  Kitchin : Indeed,  Sir,  it  is 

already  there  in  many  cases  where  there 
is  financial  assistance  from  a ministerial 
department,  because  they  can  always 
withdraw  that  financial  assistance. 

400.  That  is  not  quite  enough,  because 
as  I understand  it  the  Minister  o£  Trans- 
port has  got  two  different  sized  carrots 
but  no  stick,  at  the  moment.  I am 
suggesting  a carrot  may  be  used,  to 
induce  a local  authority  to  do  something, 
but  it  may  not  be  large  enough  or  juicy 
enough  to  make  it  move,  and  therefore 
a stick  might  be  necessary  in  some  cases. 

Would  you  agree  that  that  is  so? 

Alderman  Marsden-Smedley : We  agree. 

401.  There  are  just  one  or  two  ques- 
tions about  general  finance.  Have  you 
considered  what  would  be  the  financial 
effect  on  Chelsea,  and  possibly  on  other 
boroughs  in  London,  if  your  proposals 
were  given  effect?  I know  we  have 
touched  on  that  in  one  or  two  particular 
instances,  but  I am  speaking  now  of  the 

total  effect.' It  has  always  been  in  our 

minds.  If  a thing  would  work  in  Chelsea 
but  not  in  other  boroughs,  we  have  not 
put  it  forward.  But  we  have  not  had 
the  necessary  means  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion in  great  detail. 

402.  One  of  the  points  which  we  will 
have  to  consider  is  what  would  be  the 
effect  on  the  London  rate  equalisation 
scheme  if  transfers,  for  which  you  are 
asking,  were  made  to  Chelsea  and, 
similarly  to  other  metropolitan  boroughs. 
You  have  not  worked  that  out,  have 

you? Mr.  Benson : No,  Sir,  we  have 

not  gone  into  details  on  this  point.  Of 
course,  the  position  is  extremely  fluid  at 
the  moment,  as  you  know,  because  there 
is  a revision  of  the  London  rate 
equalisation  scheme.  But  the  position  is 
that,  whereas  in  .the  current  year  we  are 
paying  under  the  London  rate  equalisa- 
tion scheme  something  like  £185,000,  on 
the  provisional  calculations  of  the 
Minister,  when  the  transitional  period 
for  the  new  scheme  coming  into  force  is 
ended  and  we  get  the  full  advantage  of 
the  new  scheme,  Chelsea  in  fact  will  pay 
nothing.  The  provisional  calculations 
show  that  to  a limited  extent  we  shall 
be  a receiving  borough,  so  there  you 
have  a turnover  in  Chelsea’s  favour  in 
four  years  time  of  £200,000. 

403.  Is  that  partly  due  to  the  lack  of 
industry  and  commercial  buildings  in 
Chelsea?— — To  some  extent,  Sir,  yes. 
The  rateable  value  per  head  is  being 


averaged  out.  Also,  of  course,  the  new 
scheme  is  largely  based  on  expenditure. 
The  -question  -of  boroughs  of  rateable 
value  over  the  average  being  paying 
boroughs,  without  comparison  of  'their  j 
respective  resources,  has  gone  by  -the  : 
board. 

404.  So  it  wou-kl  be  fair  to  say  that, 
as  at  present  advised  and  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  you  do  not  think  you 
would  be  able  to  assess  what  would  be 
the  financial  effect,  generally,  or  the 
effect  of  the  rate  equalisation  scheme,  of 
the  putting  into-  effect  of  the  proposals 

which  your  borough  has  made? No, 

Sir,  but  Chelsea  will  bo  -paying  for  no 
m-o-re  than  they  are  paying  at  the 
moment.  All  the  services  are,  in  fact, 
being  carried  out  at  the  ratepayers' 
expense.  We  do  not  think  there  should 
bo  a very  wide  divergence  of  cost  in 
terms  of  rates,  compared  with  what  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  Having  regard  ■ 
to  the  -advantages  which  will  accrue  from 
the  revision  of  the  London  equalisation 
scheme,  w-e  feel  that  Chelsea  would  be 
in  quite  a strong  position  to  carry  out 
all  the  -things  which  they  have  put 
forward. 

405.  And,  although  you  have  raised 
your  -eyes  to  a rather  wider  horizon— a ; 
regional  horizon,  in  Some  respects— I j 
notice  that  you  have  not  made  any  sug-  j 
gestion  that  the  rate  equalisation  scheme  j 
should  be  extended,  so  that  instead  of 
covering  only  the  administrative  county  j 
of  London  it  might  cover  the  Greater  : 
London  a-rea,  which  would  be  included  , 
within  the  area  of  your  area  authority,  | 

Alderman  Marsden-Smedley:  We  j 

have  not  made  any  such  scheme.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  general  feeling  on 
principle  -is  against  any  rate  equalisation  j 
scheme,  simply  because  it  is  the  opposite  j 
of  the  policy  -of  -no  representation— no 
taxation.  Money  is  drawn  from  one  set  j 
-of  ratepayers,  who  have  no  control  over 
where  it  goes,  and  it  -is  given  to  another 
wh-o  can  spend  -it  without  the  control,  i 
theoretically,  of  the  people  from  w-hom 
it  is  drawn.  That  is  extremely  bad.  A , 
failure  to  understand  that  lost  us  the 
American  Colonies  in  the  18th  century, 
and  I cannot  see  why  we  should  intro- 
duce it  now  in  London.  It  is  different 
in  'the  provinces,  because  the  equalisa- 
tion there  is  -paid  from  funds  which  are 
controlled  by  Parliament,  and  if  you 
object  you  can  write  to  your  M.P.  and 
he  will  take  it  up,  so  you  have  some  i 
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constitutional  redress.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  constitutional  redress  for  the 
equalisation  as  it  is  known  in  London. 

406.  I am  sure  we  would  not  like  to 
see  Chelsea  lost  to  London,  or  even  a 
Customs  point  at  the  end  of  Battersea 
Bridge.  Thank  you  very  much.  I think 
that  covers  all  the  questions.  I repeat 


that  we  are  very  grateful  to  you  for  your 
written  evidence,  and  for  coming  and 
being  so  frank  with  us  this  afternoon. 
It  is  extremely  helpful  to  meet  you  all, 
and  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Can  we  reciprocate  to  you  for 

having  listened  so  patiently  to  what  we 
have  had  to  say  for  Chelsea. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew ) 
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TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 

THIRD  DAY 


Thursday,  12th  March,  1959 


Present: 

Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.  ( Chairman ) 

Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lawson,  C.B.E. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Alderman  M.  Cliffe,  M.P. 

Alderman  E.  F.  Johnson 

Mr.  H.  A.  Davey 

Mr.  M.  Casey 

Mr.  A.  E.  Ball 

Mr.  G.  Hebson 

Dr.  C.  O.  S.  Blyth-Brooke 

Miss  M.  Mayell 

Mr.  A.  V.  Wright 

Mr.  R.  W.  Rouse 

Miss  W.  Hand 

on  behalf  of  the  Finsbury  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 


Called  and  Examined 


407.  Chairman : Good  morning,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  may  I start  by  saying  that 
we  have  been  greatly  helped  by  the  writ- 
ten material  which  has  been  provided  by 
your  Borough,  which  we  have  read  with 
very  great  interest,  and  we  are  very 
pleased  to  see  you  here  .this  morning.  It 
is  our  usual  practice  to  start  by  inviting 
whoever  is  the  spokesman,  or  whoever 
are  the  spokesmen,  for  the  borough 
council  to  take  this  opportunity  of  ampli- 
fying what  you  have  said  in  writing. 
Perhaps  we  might  follow  that  practice 
and  start  in  fiat  way  this  morning, 
if  it  is  convenient  to  you.  Alderman 

Cliffe,  are  you  the  spokesman? Aider- 

man  Cliffe : Yes,  Sir.  First  of  all  I 
want  to  thank  the  Commission  for  the 
opportunity  of  being  able  to  submit  some 
special  points  in  support  of  what  we 
have  already  written.  I .think  we  have  in 
31872 


our  submissions  given  some  indication 
of  the  reasons  why  there  is  a sense  of 
personal  pride  by  the  .people  in  the 
locality,  because  the  Borough  has  in  fact 
provided  many  many  pages  of  history, 
as  far  as  London  itself  is  concerned.  Not 
only  has  it  provided  the  places  which  are 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Borough, 
but  in  addition  there  are  people  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  historical 
life  of  the  nation,  who  have  had  connec- 
tions with  the  Borough  itself.  There  is  the 
Priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  which 
was  established  in  the  Borough  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  Charterhouse  had 
such  eminent  students  as  Addison,  Steele, 
John  Wesley — and  Thackeray.  Where 
the  Metropolitan  Waiter  Board  now 
stands  was  the  place  where  the  first 
.pipe  was  laid  for  bringing  the  water  sup- 
plies into  London.  We  have,  too,  the 
A2 
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Honourable  Artillery  Company,  the 
oldest  regiment.  There  is  Wesley’s 
Chapel,  and  the  largest  post  office  in  the 
world,  Mount  Pleasant  Post  Office.  There 
is  Sadler’s  Wells,  which  is  universally 
known.  Clerkenwell  is  famous  for  its 
watch  and  clock  industry.  The  North- 
ampton College  of  Advanced  Technology 
is  within  our  midst,  and  of  course  there 
are  many  other  places.  I merely  mention 
those  as  being  something  in  which  the 
local  inhabitants  feel  a tremendous  sense 
of  pride. 

It  might  be  of  some  interest  to  know 
that  up  to  1931  there  were  no  baths  or 
wash-houses  in  the  Borough,  and  today 
we  can  boast  of  having  not  only  baths 
and  wash-houses,  but  perhaps  some  of 
the  most  modern  in  the  country ; and 
we  are,  of  course,  providing  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  expand  and  modernise  fur- 
ther. All  modern  appliances  and  equip- 
ment are  installed  in  the  baths  and  wash- 
houses, not  only  for  washing  but  for 
drying  and  ironing  as  well.  This,  of 
course,  is  of  tremendous  importance.  We 
have  two  of  the  finest  swimming  pools 
in  the  country,  and  the  national  swim- 
mers come  along  and  do  their  training, 
because  the  Baths  comply  with  certain 
essential  standards  for  their  training,  and 
they  also  provide  for  hundreds  of  other 
people  who  are  working  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Borough.  We  have 
Turkish  baths  and  other  amenities 
attached  to  that  establishment. 

As  far  as  the  health  service  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  pioneers  of  a scheme 
in  which  we  provided  a health  centre, 
known  as  the  Pine  Street  Health  Centre, 
which  was  opened  in  June,  1938.  It 
was  a public  service  for  people  within 
the  boundaries  of  Finsbury,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  people  who  in  fact  were 
working  in  the  factories  in  the  Borough. 
It  provided  a dental  service,  chiropody, 
physiotherapy,  X-ray,  and  various  other 
services.  Unfortunately,  today  we  have 
no  control  over  that  and  it  is  in  fact 
being  controlled  by  the  Hospital  Board. 
We  only  have  a very  small  section  where 
our  Medical  Officer  of  Health  operates 
from,  and  certain  offices  from  which  the 
Sanitary  Inspectors  operate.  It  is  our 
contention  that  not  only  ought  that  to 
be  under  our  control,  but  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  provide  the  facilities  that  we  had 
pre-war  once  again,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
local  population — and  extending  it,  of 
course,  as  we  did  previously — to  people 
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operating  in  the  firms  and  factories  in 
the  area. 

We  feel  that  a number  of  services 
taken  from  us  and  undertaken  by  the  1 
London  County  Council,  such  as  j 
maternity  and  child  welfare,  and  the  | 
personal  health  services,  should  be  f 
returned  to  the  local  authority  for  us  to  : 
develop  ; and  we  believe  that  as  a result  I 
of  knowing  the  area  better  and  knowing  s 
the  local  requirements,  we  could  in  fact 
provide  a much  better  service  than  we 
have  been  able  to  get  through  the 
medium  of  the  London  County  Council,  1 
I do  not  say  that  disparagingly,  or  to  try  : 
to  create  any  reflection  at  all  against  the  I 
London  County  Council,  except  that  it 
is  a claim — and  T think  it  could  be  sub-  ; 
stantiated — that  we  could  in  fact  provide 
a better  service  than  they  have  been  able 
to  do  jn  connection  with  a number  of 
services  that  were  handed  over  to  them. 

As  far  as  old  people  are  concerned,  ■ 
here  again  we  claim  we  were  a pioneer- 
ing borough,  and  we  have  provided  what  ; 
we  term,  for  want  of  a better  word, 

“ the  old  people’s  employment  scheme  } 
In  fact  it  is  a place  in  which  they  can 
get  together  for  two  hours  a day  and  : 
in  which  they  can  be  very  usefully 
employed,  in  the  sense  that  they  arc 
provided  with  work  that  comes  from  the 
local  firms  and  factories  that  normally 
would  have  to  be  done  in  the  factories, 
Basically,,  it  has  to  be  subsidised,  because 
it  could  not  be  considered  by  any  means 
on  a profit-making  basis:  but  rather  l 
the  idea  is  to  create  social  contact  ! 
between  the  old  people  and  to  give  them 
a feeling  that  they  are  leading  useful 
lives.  It  is  our  contention — and,  of 
course,  it  could  be  substantiated— that 
as  a result  of  this  service  they  have 
greatly  improved  both  in  outlook  and 
health.  We  are  in  the  process  of  ex-  i 
panding  this  scheme  to  other  parts  of  the  : 
Borough,  because  -there  .is  already  a con-  : 
siderable  waiting  list,  despite  the  fact  : 
that  we  have  120  people  within  the  ! 
scheme. 

We  have  a meal  service  for  old  people, 
in  which  we  have  provided  some  17,000 
meals  for  people  through  various  volun- 
tary organisations,  and  I may  say  wc  | 
work  extremely  well  with  the  voluntary  1 
organisations,  who  are  in  fact  carrying 
out  the  work  through  five  centres  in  the 
Borough,  where  these  meals  are  pro- 
vided. In  addition  to  that  there  arc 
12,000  meals  provided  for  old  people 
who  are  bedridden.  We  did,  in  fact, 
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appoint  a nurse  to  visit  these  old  people 
to  see  whether  they  could  be  helped  in 
any  way.  Not  only  have  we  developed 
a scheme  for  health  visiting,  but  we  have 
home  helps  too,  in  addition  to  what  is 
provided  by  the  London  County  Council. 

Now,  we  believe  that  these  kinds  of 
services — there  is  some  duplication  to 
some  extent — could  be  better  conducted 
by  the  local  authority ; and  we  could 
expand  them  in  accordance  with  local 
requirements. 

We  consider  it  is  vitally  important 
that  to  avoid  any  serious  complications 
or  difficulties  between  us,  town  planning 
should  bo  a matter  for  consent  by  the 
local  authority  wherever  plans  are  sub- 
mitted for  the  purpose  of  development 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Borough. 
I want  to  qualify  that.  Sir,  by  stating 
that  I do  not  mean  to  take  it  .over  in  the 
sense  that  we  are  going  to  be  permitted 
to  develop  in  any  way  at  all,  but  subject 
to  development  not  cutting  across  the 
London  Plan,  the  authority  for  consent 
should  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
authority.  I say  that  because  of  certain 
experiences  and  delays.  Very  often  a 
plan  has  been  approved  to  which  we 
have  found  reason  to  object,  and  it  is 
rather  difficult  and,  I think,  quite  unfair 
to  the  applicants,  when  one  authority 
disagrees  with  another  authority.  Long 
delays  are  experienced.  A good  deal  of 
irritation  arises  from  that  situation.  We 
do  not  consider  that  this  is  a very  prac- 
tical way  of  administering  the  town  plan- 
ning, and  therefore  we  feel  that,  subject 
to  not  in  any  way  interfering  with  the 
London  Plan,  that  the  local  authority 
should  in  fact  have  the  right  to  decide 
permissions  for  development.  I believe 
in  that  way  we  could  avoid  some  of  the 
difficulties  experienced  over  the  past  few 
years. 

As  far  as  housing  is  concerned,  Sir,  I 
would  emphasise  that  we  are  extremely 
proud  of  our  achievements.  The  number 
of  dwellings  under  the  control  of  the 
Council  pre-war  represented  649,  mainly 
made  up  of  flats — some  extremely  old 
and  some  still  with  us,  in  fact,  that  ought 
to  disappear — but  because  of  certain 
difficulties  arising  out  of  the  destruction 
by  enemy  action  during  the  war,  we  have 
had  to  try  and  make  good  many  of  the 
properties  that  were  demolished,  and 
some  seriously  damaged. 

Since  1945  we  have  built  1,177  dwell- 
ings, and  we  have  plans  for  roughly  938 
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new  dwellings — some  plans  that  are 
already  awaiting  approval,  and  the  others 
ready  for  submission,  which  would  in  fact 
represent  roughly  938  dwellings.  The 
percentage  of  property  under  the  control 
of  .the  Council  at  the  present  time  is 
roughly  27  per  cent,  of  which  20  per 
cent  is  in  flats.  We  consider  that  the 
amenities  we  provide  are  amongst  some 
of  the  finest  in  the  country.  We  have 
people  coming  not  only  from  different 
parts  of  this  country  but  from  abroad 
to  see  some  of  our  post-war  projects. 
We  have  in  fact  put  in  to  the  flats 
background  heating,  and  in  addition,  of 
course,  we  were  anxious  to  introduce 
other  things  but  found  it  was  impossible 
to  include  them  because  we  could  not 
get  sanction — we  would  like  to  have 
introduced  the  Garchey  system  for  deal- 
ing with  refuse. 

Our  slum  clearance  programme,  cover- 
ing 7i  acres,  is  possibly  the  .most  am- 
bitious of  any  submitted  .by  any  of  the 
.London  boroughs,  despite  the  smallness 
of  our  Borough.  The  King’s  Square 
area  'will  provide  roughly  accommoda- 
tion for  about  700  dwellings,  school  ex- 
pansion and  open  space.  In  addition 
to  that  there  is  ia  scheme  now  in  which 
the  foundations  are  already  in,  for  the 
slum  clearance  .programme  .in  which  we 
removed  some  280  or  300  dwellings  that 
were  built  more  than  100  years  ago  ; 
and  we  shall  in  .fact  be  able  to  get  the 
same  number  of  people  back  on  to  the 
site. 

Tn  all  our  development  schemes,  we  are 
including  accommodation  for  the  use  of 
old  people.  In  other  words  we  are  build- 
ing a number  of  bed-sitters,  and  putting 
in  all  the  necessary  equipment  to  avoid 
their  hurting  themselves — even  to  the  fact 
that  baths  are  being  put  in  with  rails, 
and  so  on  ; and  even  bells  are  being 
attached  to  the  old  people’s  flats  to  the 
caretaker’s  lodge,  in  the  event  of  their 
feeling  ill  or  requiring  .assistance.  They 
will  now  become  part  of  our  general 
estates,  and  we  provide  for  them  what 
we  consider  is  the  last  word. 

We  feel  that  because  of  the  smallness 
of  the  Borough  there  should  only  be  one 
housing  authority,  and  that  we  should 
be  able  to  administer  it  I think  it  would 
•be  fair  to.  say  more  economically,  and 
certainly  more  practically.  There  is  very 
little  or  no  land  available  for  develop- 
ment and  we  have  to  depend  largely 
upon  slum  clearance.  It  does  mean,  in 
A 3 
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effect,  that  we  have  to  have  a tremendous 
amount  of  flexibility  with  the  properties 
that  are  available.  It  is  a fact  that  we 
have  certain  flexibility.  (For  example, 
families  are  put  into  accommodation  be- 
cause they  have  moved  in  with  three  or 
four  children ; the  children  have 
married : and  we  have  been  able  to  per- 
suade these  people  to  take  _ smaller 
accommodation  and  make  provision  for 
larger  families  by  exchange.  This  is  only 
possible,  of  course,  where  we  have  con- 
trol. We  feel  to  some  extent  that  the 
property  now  controlled  by  the  London 
County  Council,  roughly  about  550 
properties,  which  could  reasonably  be 
administered  very  economically  under  our 
control,  and  could  provide  for  people  who 
are  still  on  our  waiting  list  and  could,  in 
fact,  give  us  an  opportunity  of  making 
those  exchanges  to  which  I have  referred. 

As  far  as  the  library  services  are  con- 
cerned, without  appearing  pompous  or 
boastful,  we  are  extremely  proud  of 
them.  I do  not  want  to  bore  you  with 
the  historical  development  of  our 
library  service,  merely  to  say  that  we 
have  what  is  referred  to  as  “Treasure 
Island,”  where  we  have  put  an 
aquarium  for  the  children,  and  it  is 
rather  colourful;  but  quite  apart  from 
the  place  where  they  can  come  and  bor- 
row their  books,  there  is  a place  where 
they  can  come  and  do’  their  studies. 
This  is  encouraged,  and  it  is  used  to  a 
large  extent.  We  are  now  thinking  of 
developing  the  scheme,  because  we  ha,ve 
seen  there  is  a local  demand  for  it.  The 
number  of  books  which  go  out  each  year 
is  considerable.  The  actual  issue  of 
books  and  .music  is  half  a million 
copies ; for  the  large  technical  library 
and  gramophone  library  the  figure  is 
roughly  about  12,000.  In  “ Treasure 
Island”,  there  are  specialist  children’s 
features,  film  shows,  etc.,  hobby  nights 
and  book  reading  for  the  children.  We 
have  a library  service  for  all  the  old 
people. 

One  of  the  assistants  in  the  Library 
Department  goes  round  regularly  to  take 
books  to  the  old  people  and  see  that,  if 
they  are  readers  at  all,  they  get  the 
reading  matter  they  require. 

I do  not  want  to  deal  with  highways. 
I believe  that  the  present  arrangement  is 
satisfactory  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
The  Borough  Engineer  deals  not  with  the 
main  drains  but  rather  with  the  sewers. 
The  main  drainage  could  remain  where 


it  is.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  on  that 
score. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  improving 
our  general  street  lighting.  Refuse  ; 
collection  and  disposal  is  considered  I 
efficient — and  the  only  basis  upon  which  | 
you  can  measure  whether  a service  is 
efficient  or  otherwise  is  whether  one  : 
receives  a number  of  complaints.  I can  ■ 
say  quite  sincerely  that  I do  not  suppose 
we  have  more  than  one  or  two 
complaints  at  all  in  the  course  of  any 
given  year;  which  means  that  it  is 
adequate  and  meets  all  the  necessary 
requirements,  both  from  the  health 
standard  and  public  arrangements.  As  to 
cost  we  are  in  fact  the  fourth  lowest  in 
London,  which  means  that  not  only  is  it 
an  economical  service  but  it  is  in  fact  one  : 
that  provides  more  than  adequately  for  . 
the  public  requirements  locally. 

I would  only  add  that,  being  in 
Central  London,  the  question  of  traffic 
congestion  does  concern  us  very 
materially;  and  whilst  we  have  seen  a 
good  many  reports  of  well-intentioned  ■ 
people  as  to  how  to  deal  with  that  situa- 
tion, we  have  in  fact  tried,  to  do  some- 
thing which  we  consider  is  a practical 
step  in  dealing  with  this  serious  con- 
gestion of  traffic  in  Central  London.  We 
have  an  amending  Bill  that  will  be  con- 
sidered  on  the  24th  of  this  month  by  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  underground  car  park  in 
Finsbury  Square.  It  will  provide  car 
accommodation  for  something  between 
300  and  350  cars.  It  is  not  taking  away 
any  of  the  joy  of  the  open  space,  but 
rather  it  is  going  to  be  greatly  improved  ; 
and  will  be  an  added  public  amenity  in 
fact.  So  these  are  some  of  the  practical 
imeaures  we  are  taking,  quite  apart  from 
trying  to  provide  as  much  accommoda- 
tion for  garages  attached  to  all  our  new 
estates.  The  one  that  is  going  up  in 
Galway  Street  now,  our  latest  project, 
will  in  fact  provide  aceomrnodation  for 
roughly  about  180  cars.  We  think  that 
we  have  some  responsibility  in  any 
future  development  to  make  such 
provisions. 

I can  only  add,  because  there  is  so  ? 
much  that  we  have  submitted  an  writing,  |. 
Sir,  that  we  believe  that  whilst  the  two-  | 
tier  government  arrangement  is  an  | 
excellent  one,  from  our  point  of  view  we  1 
do  not  see  why  the  fire  brigade  and  | 
various  other  things,  including  educa-  \ 
tion,  should  not  be  conducted  through 
the  medium  of  a two-tier  system. 
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The  services  to  which  I have  referred 
are  terribly  important  and  should  be 
returned  to  local  authorities — certainly  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned  they  should  be 
returned.  Not  only  can  we  provide  a 
better  service  but  we  have  the  financial 
resources  whereby  we  can  develop  and 
greatly  improve  upon  them.  Our  rate- 
able income  ait  the  present  time  is 
somewhere  in  the  region  of  £2|  million, 
and  there  are  areas  in  the  Borough 
which  are  still  being  developed  and 
which  could  easily  represent  a rate 
income  of  a further  £J-  million  to 
fi  million.  So  I do  believe  that  we  have 
all  the  necessary  financial  resources  to 
undertake  the  kind  of  things  to  which  I 
have  made  reference. 

That,  Sir,  is  my  submission.  I do  not 
know  if  my  colleagues  would  like  to  say 
anything.  I understand  that  the 
financial  statement*  has  already  been  put 
in.  So  that  I do  not  necessarily  have 
to  make  any  references  to  that.  Now 
those,  Sir,  are  my  submissions  in  support 
of  the  claim  we  are  making.  Firstly, 
because  we  believe  that  we  can  provide 
adequately  not  only  for  the  services 
already  in  existence  but  we  can  con- 
tinue development,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people  locally  ; and  secondly  because  we 
believe  we  could  do  them  far  more 
efficiently  than  we  could  through  a 
centralised  body  operating  outside  the 
Borough  itself. 

408.  Thank  you  very  .much,  Aider- 
man  Cliffe.  Do  any  of  your  colleagues 

wish  to  add  anything? Alderman 

Johnson : With  your  permission,.  Sir.  I 
do  not  want  to  waste  the  time  of  the 
Commission  by  reiterating  all  that 
Alderman  Cliffe  has  said,  but  I would 
say  that  I do  feel,  and  I humbly  suggest, 
that  as  a result  of  those  submissions  we 
have  shown  ourselves,  in  all  modesty,  as 
a progressive  borough.  I have  no  doubt 
the  Commission  will  have  gathered  that 
we  are  very  parochial — I hope  you  do 
not  blame  us  for  that— ibut  I do  say 
that  the  records  of  progress  and  the 
pioneer  spirit  in  Finsbury  has  been  such, 
as  outlined  by  Alderman  Cliffe,  that  I 
think  our  submission  as  regards  our 
administrative  capabilities  _ and  our 
abilities  to  run  Finsbury  as  it  has  been 
run  in  the  past  and  will  be  in  the  future, 
is  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mission. I would  like  to  say  that  our 
Council  are  100  per  cent  behind  all 

* Financial  Appendices — see  page  105. 


these  submissions  put  by  Alderman 
Cliffe.  I do  not  think  there  is  much 
more  I can  say,  except  that  we  are  all 
agreed  that  .these  things  have  proved 
beyond  any  doubt  the  ability  of  Fins- 
bury to  look  after  its  own  affairs  in  an 
efficient  manner. 

409.  Thank  you,  Alderman  Johnson. 
Do  any  of  your  other  colleagues  wish  to 

speak,  Alderman  Cliffe? Alderman 

Cliffe:  No,  Sir. 

410.  May  I first  ask  you  this:  since 

the  date  when  you  gave  us  your  written 
memoranda  we  have  received,  as  you 
know,  from  various  Government  depart- 
ments certain  material,  which  we 
thought  it  would  be  for  the  convenience 
of  the  local  authorities  if  we  published ; 
and  I expect  you  have  seen  it — it  is  in 
this  bnown  book? 1 have  seen  it.  Sir. 

411.  I was  wondering  whether,  at  this 
stage,  you  would  like  to  make  any  com- 
ment upon  any  of  the  observations  of 
the  Government  departments.  It 
seemed  to  me  an  appropriate  time  to 
give  you  .that  opportunity  because,  as  I 
say,  they  were  received  and  published 
after  you  gave  us  your  written 
memoranda  and  before  you  came  here 
today.  If  you  would  find  it  more 
convenient  to  give  us  your  observations 
at  some  other  time  in  writing,  please 
take  that  opportunity.  I only  wished  to 
give  you  the  chance  today,  if  you 

wished  to  take  it. Yes ; if  in  fact 

you  are  asking  whether  I find  myself  in 
agreement  with  what  is  being  suggested 
in  this  book,  I can  only  compliment  the 
people  who  have  produced  it.  I think 
it  is  extremely  good,  but  it  does  not 
coincide  with  what  we  think  is  neces- 
sary. I do  not  think  the  suggestion  of 
amalgamations  is  something  which 
would  be,  we  consider,  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  development  of  London 
for  the  future.  You  see,  I believe  that 
if  change  is  necessary  there  are  at  least 
two  considerations.  One,  of  course,  is 
the  financial  ability  to  provide  a public 
service,  and  the  second,  X would  say  very 
definitely,  is  the  service  itself.  If  it 
means  that  the  services,  as  at  present 
conducted,  are  somewhat  inadequate  and 
the  financial  resources  are  not  there  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  and 
improving  them,  I would  say  it  is  right 
and  proper  to  effect  certain  changes : but 
I am  one  of  those  who  has  never 
accepted  that  change,  in  itself,  need  be 
progress.  It  could  affect  boroughs  like 
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ours,  for  example,  rather  adversely ; and 
I believe  that  probably  would  be  the 
case.  I also  believe,  and  I submit  this 
quite  seriously,  that  some  of  the  successes 
we  have  had  in  London  on  housing — 
despite  all  the  tremendous  disadvantages 
because  of  the  serious  congestion  that 
exists  within  almost  the  whole  of  London 
— was  that  because  of  the  number  of 
authorities  concerned  and  the  fact  that 
we  did  meet  at  all  sorts  of  places,  there 
was  a sense  of  friendly  competition  and 
rivalry  in  what  one  was  doing  in  relation 
to  housing  and  various  other  public 
services.  I believe  that  is  a good  thing 
to  encourage.  I have  always  been  afraid 
that  one  can  have  something  which  is 
too  large,  to  the  degree  that  it  becomes 
a rather  remote  sort  of  control.  The 
local  population  do  not  appear  to  under- 
stand at  all  what  is  going  on,  and  if 
they  have  any  serious  complaints  or 
difficulties,  they  are  at  a loss  to  know 
where  to  take  them. 

1 have  not  only  been  the  leader  of  the 
Council  but  Chairman  of  the  Housing 
Committee  for  years,  and  I conducted  a 
service  in  which  people  had  the  right 
to  come  and  see  me  almost  about  any- 
thing. There  were  no  restrictions. 
People  would  come  along  and  complain 
rather  bitterly  about  things  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  local  authority. 
We  were  taking  the  blame  and  responsi- 
bility for  the  London  County  Council 
and  sometimes  for  the  Central  Govern- 
ment— whichever  Government  incident- 
ally. I think  it  is  tremendously 
important  for  democracy  if  there  are 
smaller  rather  than  larger  bodies,  so  that 
we  do  not  have  to  have  a tremendous 
bureaucracy  through  which  they  have  to 
channel  their  complaints,  and  it  takes 
months  to  do. 

I have  read  this  document,  and  I think 
it  is  an  excellent  book  in  itself ; but  if 
you  are  asking  me  whether  I agree  with 
the  contentions  contained  in  -it,  I can 
only  say  that  I find  myself  in  disagree- 
ment with  some  of  the  proposals  and 
suggestions  that  are  made. 

412.  In  so  far  as  they  do  not  coincide 

with  what  you  have  suggested  to  us 
yourself — would  that  be  the  right  way 
of  putting  it? Yes,  I think  so. 

413.  Have  you  applied  your  mind  in 

particular  to  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
Minister  of  Transport  with  regard  to 
highways  and  traffic? You  mean 


having  a sort  of  central  body?  I could 
use  the  same  words  as  I have  just  used. 

I do  not  believe  we  get  things  done 
merely  because  we  continue  to  set  up 
various  bodies  to  do  work  that  could 
reasonably  be  done  by  the  people  now 
directly  concerned.  I think  there  are  a 
number  of  reasons  why  things  have  not 
been  done,  and  it  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  responsibility  must  be 
carried  by  those  people  who  have  the 
responsibility,  shall  we  say,  without 
having  the  necessary  financial  resources 
to  undertake  to  do  the  work.  Personally 
I think  it  would  be  more  difficult  than 
ever  if  some  sort  of  ad  hoc  body  was 
set  up  to  solve  what  I consider  to  be  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  we  are 
■faced  with  at  the  present  time.  I do  not 
agree  that  would  answer  what  is 
required.  I think  it  would  be  a great 
■mistake,  and  I do  not  think  it  would 
improve  things.  I think  there  would  be 
a decline  rather  than  an  improvement. 

414.  Now  may  I ask  you  this,  Aider- 
man— and  I do  so  for  this  reason,  that 
you  have  indicated  today  rather  more 
specifically  than  you  did  in  your  written 
evidence  which  functions  you  feel 
should  be  allocated,  to  use  a neutral 
term,  to  the  metropolitan  borough  and 
which  functions  should  remain  with  the 
London  County  Council,  or  perhaps 
some  other  authority.  Would  you  help 
us  by  specifying  precisely  which  func- 
tions you  think  are  appropriate  to  be 
performed  by  the  metropolitan  borough 
and  should  therefore  be  given  back  to 
the  metropolitan  borough?  You  have 
referred  to  some:  part  of  the  personal 
health  services,  for  example. 

:I  think  the  health  services  that  were 
previously  taken  away  from  us — we 
certainly  want  those  back.  We  believe 
that  we  can  do  them  more  efficiently-— 
not  the  ambulance,  of  course. 

415.  That  is,  the  personal  health 

services — which  services,  for  this  pur- 
pose?  (Maternity  and  child  welfare, 

we  believe  that  we  could  do  it ; home 
help  and  nursing — that  is  visiting  by  the 
nurses ; care  of  mothers  and  young 
children — the  midwife  really ; home 
visiting,  home  nursing  ; provision  of  care 
and  after-care  and  domestic  help — those 
are  the  principal  services ; and  we  want 
them  all  baeik. 

416.  You  want  them  to  be  put  back 

into  the  pre-1948  position? Yes. 
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417.  I see.  'Now  what  , about  the 
other  services?  You  mentioned  plan- 
ning, for  example.—; — As  far  as  planning 
is  concerned,  I think  it  should  be  a 
matter  of  consent  by  the  local  authority. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  London  Plan 
and  any  application  which  is  made. 
Firstly,  it  does  avoid  long  and  unneces- 
sary delays  because  one  authority 
approves  and  then  the  other  . is  asked 
whether  they  have  any  objections,  and 
if  there  are  objections  there  are  long 
communications,  discussions  and  delays  ; 
and  . . . 

418.  Just  at  this  stage,  Alderman,  I do 

not  want  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  this 
proposal,  but  just  to  get  clear  what  you 
want  to  have  back? We  want  plan- 

ning back.  I would  emphasise  that,  and 
that  we  want  it  to  be  conferred,  not  by 
delegation.  We  think  that  power  to  deal 
with  applications  for  planning  permis- 
sion -under  Part  III  of  the  Town  and 
Country  Planning  Act  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  borough  councils.  The 
present  -proposal  that  such  should  be 
delegated,  subject  to  an  agreement, 
recognises  that  those  functions  could 
adequately  be  delegated  to  the  borough 
council ; -but  this  Council  consider  that 
the  functions  should  be  conferred  by 
Statute  and  not  delegated. 

As  far  as  housing  is  concerned  I think 
that,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  that  now 
exist  in  Central  London,  the  more  pro- 
perty is  under  the  Council’s  control  the 
easier  it  is  to  deal  with  larger  and 
smaller  families.-  We  feel  it  would  be 
more  economically  administered  locally, 
as  it  is  through  the  medium  of  our  own 
Housing  Committee,  and  we  are  in 
direct  contact  with  the  housing  situation 
as  it  exists  at  any  given  -time.  We  get 
monthly  reports,  and  we  are  able  to 
plan  and  submit  our  proposals. 

419.  Does  that  mean  this,  Alderman, 
that  you  would  think  -it  desirable  that 
you  should  take  over  the  management 
of  all  existing  municipal  housing  in  your 
metropolitan  borough,  whether  built  by 
the  London  County  Council  or  built  by 

the  metropolitan  borough  itself? 

Yes,  Sir. 

420.  And  so  far  as  future  building  is 

concerned? Because  of  the  size  of  the 

Borough,  I think  unhesitatingly  we 
should  be  the  only  authority  allowed. 

421.  That  is  personal  health  services, 
planning,  housing.  Are  there  any  other 
services  which  you  think  could  better  be 
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done  by  the  Metropolitan  Borough? 

It  is  not  the  minor  things  you  are 
interested  in? 

422.  We  are  not  thinking  about 
weights  and  measures,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,,  although  they  are  important 

enough,  but  of  the  major  items. 1 

would  say,  Sir,  those  are  the  major  ones 
which  we  have  considered. 

423.  May  I take  up  this  question  of 

conferment  or  delegation?  You  have 
made  it  quite  plain  that  in  every  instance 
you  refer  to  you  would  like  to  have 
the  powers  transferred  to  you  by  con- 
ferment rather  than  by  delegation.  I 
think  that  is  clear,  is  it  not? Yes. 

424.  Could  you  help  us  by  telling  us 
why  you  think  that  conferment  is  better 
than  delegation  in  these  cases? — -Well, 
because  we  have  direct  power,  in  the 
sense  that  we  have  direct  control;  and 
what  is  more  delegated  powers  can  at 
any  time  be  taken  away. 

425.  Let  us  assume  they  are  per- 
manent for  -the  moment,  just  for  the 
sake  of  argument.  Have  you  had  ex- 
perience of  delegation  at  all  and  how 

it  works  in  other  places? None  at  all. 

One  of  the  salient  factors,  is  probably 
that  we  have  had  certain  difficulties 
arising  out  of  town  planning ; but 
observations  have  been  sought  and  we 
have  felt  we  have  a right  to  say  some- 
thing about  it,  and  in  our  endeavours  to 
try  to  effect  agreement  months  have 
elapsed ; and  it  hardly  seems  fair  to  the 
people  who  have  made  the  application 
that  two  authorities  should  have  to  dis- 
cuss and  quarrel  about  something  in 
which  it  is  very  important  to  get  a quick 
decision.  That  is  why  we  consider  that 
if  there  is  one  authority  we  know  where 
the  responsibility  lies,  and  the  extent  of 
our  responsibilities.  I think  we  are  all 
agreed,  Sir,  that  conferment  is . some- 
what of  an  advance  over  delegation. 

426.  Of  course,  it  means  amongst  other 
things  that  responsibility,  not  only  for 
execution  but  for  policy  and  financial 
control,  is  all  in  the  same  hands;  and 

that  is  what  you  would  like  to  see? 

Yes. 

427.  Now,  I believe  that  in  1955  cer- 
tain suggestions  were  made  by  the 
London  County  Council,  under  which 
some  powers  at  any  rate  would  have 
been  either  transferred  or  delegated— 
I am  not  sure  which,  but  perhaps  it  was 
partly  one  and  partly  the  other  powers 
which  are  at  present  exercised  by  the 
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London  County  Council  and  which  would 
thereafter  have  been  exercised  by  the 
metropolitan  borough  councils.  Are  you 

familiar  with  those?- Oh,  yes;  I t°5?k 

part  in  these  discussions.  In  fact  I did 
agree  at  that  period  that  I thought  it 
would  be  a good  idea,  if  it  could  be 
negotiated  centrally,  for  the  return  of 
certain  services  ; -but  I think  the  difficulty 
there,  of  course,  would  be  that  what  we 
considered  to  be  important  might  not 
necessarily  be  considered  important  by 
some  other  authority,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  said,  “This  is  what  you  can 
have  back,  and  you  cannot  have  this, 
because  London  as  a whole  is  not  asking 
lor  it.”  I thought  it  would  rather  com- 
plicate things  and  it  would  be  years  be- 
fore we  could  get  agreement. 

428.  I think  it  would  help  us  if  you 
would  .tell  us,  either  now  or  at  some 
other  time,  to  what  extent  what  I would 
call  the  1955  suggestions  do  or  do  not 
match  up  with  what  you  have  told  us 
this  morning  of  what,  in  your  judgment, 

arc  the  requirements  for  Finsbury? 1 

would  like  to  send  in  a statement  on 
that.  I think  there  is  very  little  varia- 
tion. There  is  some,  of  course. 

Chairman : We  generally  find  it  more 
convenient  to  deal  with  the  main  heads 
of  local  government  responsibility  on  the 
lines  which  we  asked  you  to  follow : so 
may  we  now  ask  you  a few  questions 
about  education,  to  start  with? 

429.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I understand 

from  your  evidence  that  you  are  generally 
satisfied  with  the  existing  set-up? Yes. 

430. 1 do  not  know  whether  you  would 
like  to  make  any  general  statement  about 

how  it  works? 1 would  say  very 

definitely  that  we  think  that  the  present 
system  has  .many  advantages  that  it  would 
not  have  if  we  were  having  to  deal  with 
it  locally.  The  only  thing  that  we  are 
particularly  concerned  about  is  to  have 
the  widest  possible  representation  on  the 
School  Management  Committee  and 
Boards  dealing  with  them,  so  that  we 
can  in  effect  have  a vote  in  the  affairs 
of  the  schools.  But  as  far  as  the  informa- 
tion I have  from  our  local  educationalists 
they  feel  that  the  London  County  Council 
are  doing  a very  satisfactory  job  ; and 
our  interference  may  not  necessarily  im- 
prove that,  so  we  are  satisfied. 

431.  To  what  extent  are  you  repre- 
sented at  the  present  time? — —I  think  on 
the  Church  and  primary  schools  only. 


432.  Are  there  secondary  schools  in 

Finsbury? Yes. 

433.  Do  they  serve  more  than  Fins- 
bury?  Yes. 

434.  So  that  you  would  not  feel  that 
the  secondary  schools  could  really  be 

called  purely  local  ones? They  aie 

not  local  because  they  make  provision  for 
children  from  various  parts  of  London. 
We  have,  for  example,  the  physically 
handicapped  school,  where  people  are 
brought  in  from  all  over  London  to 
attend  ; and  then  there  is  Lady  Owen's, 
and  the  children  attending  that  school 
are  in  fact  collected  from  all  over 
London.  There  is  the  Hugh  Myddelton 
School  and  Rising  Hill  School  which  is  a 
comprehensive  school  in  process  of 
development  almost  on  the  boundaries  of 
the  borough,  which  will  be  making  pro- 
vision not  only  for  the  local  children  but 
for  a very  high  percentage  of  children 
coming  from  Islington. 

435.  You  do  not  in  fact  have  any 
representation  on  the  secondary  schools? 
No,  but  we  would  like  to  get  repre- 
sentation. I think  it  is  tremendously 
important  that  we  should. 

436.  By  negotiation? By  negotia- 

tion, to  set  off  with,  I suppose. 

437.  Chairman-.  May  I just  ask  you 
one  thing  about  the  managers?  As  I 
understand  it,  for  the  primary  schools 
a certain  proportion  of  the  managers 
a, re  in  fact  appointed  by  the  metro- 
politan borough  council,  are  they  not? 

Yes,  but  only  for  primary  schools. 

We  are  asked  to  provide  so  many  for 
each  of  these  school  managing  com- 
mittees, and  our  representatives— of 
course,  members  of  the  borough  council 
—are  in  fact  serving  on  a number  of 
local  committees. 

438.  So  far  as  secondary  schools  are 
concerned,  although  you  do  not  attend, 
you  have  some  influence  on  the  managers 
—do  not  the  L.C.C.  provide  some 
managers  from  the  list  provided  by  the 

borough  council  or  nominations? 

Yes,  but  the  appointments  are  through 
the  medium  of  the  London  County 
Council. 


439.  You  are  not  entirely  divorced 
from  the  secondary  schools,  are  you? 
We  would  like  a wider  representa- 
tion if  possible,  of  course,  because  they 
are  local  schools  and  there  is  an  attach- 
ment in  a way — not  on  the  school 
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management  side,  but  there  is  a local 
and  keen  interest  in  what  they  are  doing. 

440.  Should  I be  right  in  thinking  that 
you  would  like  to  have  a similar  arrange- 
ment lor  the  secondary  schools  to  that 
which  exists  for  the  primary  schools? 
Exactly. 

Chairman:  Now  can  we  go  on  to 
environmental  health  services? 

441.  Mr.  Lawson:  I will  ask  just  one 

question  of  you  regarding  the  collection 
and  disposal  of  refuse.  I see  from  your 
evidence  that  you  are  one  of  very  few 
boroughs  which  arranges  for  refuse 
collection  by  contract.  Am  I right  in 
thinking  that  that  arrangement  is  con- 
tinuing quite  satisfactorily? Well,  so 

much  so  that  we  very  recently  entered 
into  a new  contract,  taking  us  up  to 
1970. 

442.  Then  as  regards  the  disposal  of 
refuse,  where  in  fact  is  your  refuse  dis- 
posed of — does  it  go  down  the  river? 

No,  it  goes  through  King’s  Cross 

to  Cole  Green  in  Hertfordshire.  As  far 
as  the  disposal  part  of  the  contract  is 
concerned,  it  is  understood  and  it  is  in 
the  terms  of  the  contract  itself  that  there 
is  an  arrangement  with  the  City  Corpora- 
tion and  ourselves  that  the  disposal  part 
of  the  refuse  from  the  Borough  will  be 
taken  down  the  Thames,  but  until  they 
are  ready,  of  course,  it  will  be  dealt  with 
in  the  way  it  is  now  being  dealt  with. 

443.  Is  that  what  you  are  referring  to 
in  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  23 
where  you  say  that  in  1960  there  will  be 
a new  grouping  method,  in  accordance 
with  a new  grouping  scheme  fostered  by 
the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government,  that  is  in  the  City  of 

London? That  is  right.  It  would 

include  Finsbury,  the  Corporation  of 
London  and  Holborn. 

444.  Now  about  building  regulations, 
I was  not  absolutely  clear  from  whait  you 
have  been  saying  this  morning  as  to 
what  it  is  you  want  to  do  about  building 
regulations.  For  example,  the  District 
Surveyor  has  various  powers.  Do  you 
want  the  District  Surveyors  powers  to 
continue,  or  do  you  want  to  take  over 

the  responsibility  for  that  work? No, 

we  do  not  want  that. 

Chairman : Can  we  now  go  to 

housing? 

445.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Just  to  get  the 
record  clear,  when  you  were  talking 


about  it  being  under  the  sole  control  of 
the  housing  authority,  I suppose  you  had 
in  mind  building  within  the  borough? 
Yes. 

446.  So  far  as  provision  has  to  be 
made,  or  can  be  made,  for  London  needs 
outside,  I understand  that  you  agree  that 
should  be  a matter  for  the  top-tier 

authority? Yes : We  have  at  the 

present  time  the  same  population  as  we 
would  have,  having  completed  the  whole 
of  our  development  in  accordance  with 
the  London  Plan.  It  is  envisaged  that  we 
would  have  a population  at  that  time 
of  something  like  35,000  or  36,000 ; and 
that  is  exactly  what  we  have  at  the 
moment.  While  slum  clearance  does  not 
necessarily  provide  accommodation  for 
many  of  the  people  on  our  current  list, 
we  have  been  fortunate  in  some  ways  in 
being  able  to  get  something  more  back  ; 
in  fact  we  have  been  able  to  get  more 
families  back  than  we  were  actually 
taking  off. 

447.  Do  you  feel  that,  allowing  for  the 
London  Plan  and  the  present  population, 
you  would  be  able,  by  re-development — 
whether  slum  clearance  or  any  other 
kind  of  re-development — to  provide  for 
your  present  population  within  Finsbury, 
or  will  there  have  to  be  an  overspill? 

1 would  say  that  perhaps  with  a 

very  slight  adjustment  to  the  existing 
London  Plan  we  could  provide  for  our 
own. 

448.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of 
what  has  happened  in  regard  to  export 
of  population— have  many  people  from 

Finsbury  gone  outside  the  county? 

Roughly  about  400.  But  the  experience 
I have  had  has  always  been  that  many 
of  them  feel  we  are  almost  sending  them 
to  their  doom.  They  just  do  not  like 
going  out,  and  it  is  awfully  difficult. 
This  refers  not  so  much  to  the  younger 
people  as  to  the  older  people. 

449.  Would  it  be  your  experience  that, 
so  far  as  people  have  gone  out,  they 
have  gone  out  mainly  to  get  better 
housing  conditions,  or  is  it  because  the 
industry  in  which  they  are  employed 
has  gone  out  and  they  have  followed 
their  job?— I would  say  it  is  probably 
because  they  wanted  the  housing  accom- 
modation. I do  not  think  that  industry 
has  moved  at  the  same  speed  that  housing 
has  been  provided  in  these  areas. 

450.  You  have  not  any  experience  of 
industries  in  Finsbury  that  have  gone  out 
to  new  or  expanded  areas — have  they 
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gone  out? We  cannot  even  induce 

them  to  go  out.  I believe  there  is  just 
one,  Waterlows  are  moving  out. 

451 . Will  that  take  many  people  who 

are  now  living  in  Finsbury? 1 should 

think  a very  small  percentage  work  there. 

452.  One  subsidiary  point:  when  you 
say  you  would  like  to  be  the  sole 
authority  for  the  provision  of  houses, 
does  that  carry  with  it  that  you  would 
also  wish  to  be  the  sole  authority  both 
for  slum  clearance  and  for  making  loans 

for  people  buying  houses? Yes,  I 

have  an  absolute  appreciation  of  w;ha.t 
we  are  asking.  If  we  ask  for  powers  to 
do  certain  things  then  we  have  to  under- 
stand that  there  are  financial  implications 
involved  in  it,  which  we  are  prepared  to 
accept. 

453.  What  you  are  saying  is,  in  so  far 
as  housing  is  done  in  any  way  in  Fins- 
bury, you  should  be  the  sole  authority? 

Yes,  Sir ; absolutely.  That  is  what 

we  require  and  what  we  consider  is 
necessary  for  the  future. 

454.  There  is  one  aspect  of  housing 
which  I imagine  must  have  brought  you 
into  contact  with  the  welfare  services, 
and  that  is  the  provision  of  houses  for 
old  people.  Could  you  tell  us  how  that 
works?— —We  have,  of  course,  two 
houses,  that  are  not  by  any  means  new, 
in  Spencer  Street,  where  we  make  pro- 
vision for  14  to  16  old  people ; but  we 
have  pursued  a policy  since  1950  by 
which  we  have  made  provision  on  every 
one  of  our  estates  for  the  old  people — a 
bed-sitting  room  arrangement,  which  has 
all  the  necessary  amenities  and  equip- 
ment. I think  we  have  the  figures  here : 
the  number  of  bed-sitting  rooms  is  57 
and,  as  you  can  appreciate,  57  is  a fair 
percentage  of  what  has  been  provided 
for  the  community  as  a whole.  The  num- 
ber of  one-bedroom  flats  is  422.  There 
are  in  addition,  of  course,  the  alms 
houses,  which  are  still  with  us  and  are  in 
use ; and  we  are  in  fact  trying  to  reach 
some  'agreement  about  purchase. 

455.  There  is  also  this  point.  You 

will  have  a lot  of  old  people,  not  living 
in  council  houses,  who  need  a certain 
amount  of  welfare  attention.  I know  you 
■have  done,  from  what  you  have  said,  a 
great  deal  of  welfare  provision  for  old 
people.  How  does  your  welfare  work  tie 
up  with  that  which  is  done  by  the  County 
Council  under  the  National  Assistance 
Act? Perhaps  the  doctor  might  best 
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answer  'that.  While  we  are  very  inter-  i 
ested  in  that  part  of  it,  there  is  quite  I'- 
a -bit  of  duplication.  I think  there  is  f 
sometimes  delay  because  one  rather  | 
depends  on  the  other,  whereas  if  it  was  \ 
controlled  centrally  and  locally  each  one  j 
of  the  cases  would  be  known  and  taken  ;; 
care  of  strictly  in  accordance  of  what  | 
is  required  to  be  done. 

456.  Do  you  feel,  as  regards  welfare  ’ 
work,  that  the  ipowers  you  have  are 
adequate  to  enable  you  to  do  what  you 

would  like  to  do? No.  You  see, 

there  are  a number  of  things  that  we  J 
feel  we  ought  to  do,  but  because  it 
rather  cuts  across  the  powers  that  the  ; 
London  County  Council  have  already, 
we  do  not  provide  quite  a lot  of  ser- 
vices that  we  would  like  to  provide,  or  | 
expand  them  in  the  way  that  would 
take  in  all  the  necessary  requirements  of  J 
old  people.  We  are  in  fact  at  the 
moment  considering  a scheme  for  build- 
ing a sort  of  hostel,  with  communal  feed- 
ing and  perhaps  a nurse  in  attendance, 
for  old  people. 

457.  Will  not  this  duplication  react  on  | 

the  staff  Wiho  have  to  be  used  for  these 
welfare  services?  You  got  the  health 
visitor  and  home  helps,  whom  you 
would  be  taking  over  to  some  extent 
under  the  transfer  of  the  National 
Health  Services — would  not  those 

officers  also  be  required  for  the  welfare  f 

of  old  people? You  mean  those 

already  working  for  some  other 
authority  in  effect? 

458.  I am  wondering  whether  you  will 
not  get  a split  in  the  services  of  the 
health  visitors  and  the  home  helps? — — 

If  in  fact  we  were  controlling  that,  wc  : 
would  obviously  require  more  people 
and  more  people  1 should  have  thought, 
would  come  from  the  source  from  which 
they  are  operating  now.  There  is  nothing 
said  against  the  ability  of  the  people  who 
are  concerned,  except  the  fact  of  certain 
duplications  in  connection  with  this  ser- 
vice. I feel  it  is  not  being  done  as 
effectively  as  it  might  be  if  it  was  con- 
trolled locally  and  developed  from  there. 

459.  Are  you  really  asking  that.  the 
whole  of  these  services — health  visitors 
and  home  helps  etc. — should  be  trans- 
ferred to  you  or  will  some  of  them  be 
working  for  the  county  council  and 
some  for  the  borough  council  under 

your  arrangements? We  gave  a lot 

of  time  and  consideration  to  this  and  it 
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was  the  general  view  of  all  of  us  that 
we  would  like  to  do  it  all. 

460.  Chairman : Alderman  Cliffe,  may 

I ask  you  one  or  two  points  about 
housing?  I can  quite  see  the  force  of 
your  suggestion  that  your  borough 
council  should  'become  the  housing 
authority.  May  I ask  first  of  all  some- 
thing about  historical  fact.  How  many 
units  of  accommodation  in  your  area 
have  been  provided  by  the  L.C.C.  and 
how  many  by  the  metropolitan  borough 
council? We  have  649  pre-war  dwell- 

ings and  1,177  post-war  dwellings,  that 
is  the  borough  council,  and  900,  that  is 
plans  already  approved  and  ready  for 
approval  representing  roughly  938.  The 
L.C.C.  figure  is  574,  that  is  taking  pre- 
war and  post-war. 

461.  What  .procedure  has  been 

adopted  for  settling  which  sites  should 
be  developed  for  housing  purposes  in 
your  area  by  the  L.C.C.  and  which  sites 
should  be  developed  by  the  metropolitan 
borough  council,  if  there  is  any  such 
procedure? There  have  been  meet- 

ings and  in  fact  we  shall  be  meeting 
again  very  shortly,  and  we  do  try  to  get 
together  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
negotiate  an  agreement  but  that  is 
jprimarily  concerned,  of  course,  with 
open  spaces,  school  extensions,  and 
when  it  comes  to  housing  of  course  we 
have  always  claimed  the  right  to  do  any 
development  in  the  borough. 

462.  But  in  fact  the  L.C.C.  have  done 
a fairly  substantial  amount  of  housing 
development  in  the  borough,  has  that 
been  done  by  agreement  with  the 
metropolitan  borough,  or  in  competition, 

how  has  -it  been  adjusted? As  far  as 

Tompion  House  is  concerned,  in  effect 
the  London  County  Council  had  per- 
mission to  do  that  before  the  war  and 
had  in  fact  planned  for  the  redevelop- 
ment of  that.  It  was  probably  one  of 
the  first  sites  that  was  developed  after 
the  war  because  it  was  already  agreed 
to  before  the  war.  They  have  only  done 
one  other  than  that  since. 

463.  Then  in  those  units  provided  by 

the  London  County  Council  I take  it 
that  there  is  no  first  priority  for  Fins- 
bury people? No.  We  get  just  the 

overall  percentage  current  at  that  time. 

464.  For  the  most  part  they  are  de- 

signed to  provide  accommodation  for 
those  who  need  it  from  other  parts  of 
London? Y es. 


465.  Therefore,  the  L.C.C.  will  have 
one  waiting  list  for  their  particular 
premises  and  the  borough  wifi  have  a 
waiting  list  for  their  particular  premises, 

is  that  right? Well,  it  does  not  just 

work  out  like  that  because  we  very  often 
find  that  people  who  are  on  our  housing 
list  are  in  effect  on  the  London  County 
Council  list  too,  and  I think  that  is  fairly 
general  throughout  London.  I do  not 
say  that  everybody  is  in  that  position  of 
having  an  application  with  both  authori- 
ties, but  there  is  a very  very  high  per- 
centage who  have. 

466.  I did  not  mean  that  the  two  lists 
were  mutually  exclusive  but  that  one  is 
maintained  and  operated  by  one 
authority  and  the  other  is  maintained 
and  operated  by  the  other.  How  would 
this  work  in  practice  if  you  and  each 
of  the  other  metropolitan  boroughs — 
we  cannot  forget  that  aspect  of  it — were 
to  become  individual  housing  authorities 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  London  County 
Council,  each  in  its  own  area?  How 
would  the  mobility  on  transfer  of  people 
wanting  accommodation  throughout 
London  to  the  accommodation  which 

would  be  provided  be  dealt  with? 

That  already  exists.  We  already  allow 
mutual  exchange  between  tenants  and 
tenants.  With  people  coming  from  any 
part  of  London,  or  anywhere  at  all  in 
fact  provided  of  course  there  is  agree- 
ment and  the  references  are  satisfactory, 
and  that  it  does  not  present  any  statu- 
tory overcrowding,  we  always  give  per- 
mission. 

467.  But  who  would  manage  the  list 
of  applicants  under  the  system  which  you 
are  envisaging?  I would  ask  you  to 
think  for  the  moment  not  only  of  Fins- 
bury but  the  conglomeration  of  metro- 
politan boroughs  which  together  make 

up  London? 1 would  not  make  any 

suggestion  as  to  that  because  if  I said 
it  should  be  a central  authority  doing  it 
what  we  would  be  saying  in  effect  is 
that  the  L.C.C.  could  do  it  probably 
better;  the  Standing  Joint  Committee 
probably  have  never  given  any  thought 
to  the  idea  but  they  might  devise  a 
system.  I have  not  given  it  any  thought. 

468.  I am  asking  this  question  because 
■it  does  seem  to  me  that  if  the  system 
which  you  are  recommending  was 
adopted  not  only  in  Finsbury  but  pos- 
sibly elsewhere,  this  is  a problem  to 
which  we  should  have  to  apply  our 
minds  and  on  which  we  should  be  able 
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to  have  some  help  from  you.  You 
follow  the  point,  do  you  not?  Yes. 

469.  The  other  thing  which  arises  is 

this : supposing  each  of  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  were  to  become  the  sole 
housing  authority  in  its  own  area,  how 
would  the  overspill  problem,  which  is 
still  quite  a serious  problem,  be  dealt 
with?  You  have  been  lucky,  you  told 
me  just  now,  that  in  your  new  slum 
clearance  scheme  you  are  going  to  get  as 
many  people  back  on  the  site  as  you  had 
there  before.  That  is  a fortunate  experi- 
ence, is  it  not? Yes,  I appreciate  that. 

I know  it  has  not  been  universal. 

470.  Generally  the  reverse,  is  it  not? 
Yes. 

471.  Therefore,  every  time  you 

improve  accommodation  and  provide 
new  accommodation  you  are  in  a sense 
adding  to  the  overspill  problem.  It  is 
nobody’s  fault  but  essentally  part  ol 
the  facts  of  the  case  That  being  so,  so 
long  as  accommodation  goes  on  being 
improved  in  London,  you  are  bound  to 
have  this  overspill  problem,  are  you 
not? Yes. 

472.  Supposing  you  split  up  the 
bousing  powers  so  that  each  metro- 
politan8 borough  exclusively  had  its  own 
powers,  which  is  what  you  are  asking 
for  in  Finsbury,  have  you  cons  dered 
how  the  overspill  problem  could  b 
dealt  with  over  the  area  as  a whole  l 

I would  have  thought  by  development 
outside  the  London  area  as  I do  not  see 
how  much  more  can  be  done  m the 
I ondon  area.  If  it  was  done  by  the 
London  County  Council,  and  of  course, 
we  are  advocating  continuance  of  the 
two  systems,  what  I say  in  effect  is : that 
if  every  authority  is  going  to  be  respon- 
sible for  housing  in  its  locality  any 
development  of  housing  on  the  perimeter 
of  London  done  by  the  London  County 
Council  would  in  fact  take  into  account 
those  families  that  would  be  affected  by 
the  development  inside  London.  I think 
it  would  in  effect  remove  the  problem 
that  exists  with  the  London  County 
Council  and  the  exchange  arrangements. 
I Tnk  that  many  of  the  people  now 
resident  in  London  will  have  to  be  found 
accommodation  outside  their  existing 
localities  and  possibly  outside  London 
■itself. 

473  T think  what  you  are  saying  is 
this,  that  the  d!ffieulty  I was  suggesting 
■to  you  and  asking  you  to  consider  m'ght 
■have  been  real  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 


housing  programme  but  now  the  | 
situation  really  is  this,  that  it  is  going  | 
to  be  dealt  with  by  housing  development  ■ 
much  further  away ; it  is  not  so  much  j 
a problem  in  the  future  as  it  might  have  i 
been  in  the  past. Yes. 

Chairman : Let  us  now  go  to  the 
personal  health  services. 

474.  Mr.  Cadbury.  Alderman  Clide 
made  a very  full  statement  on  this  at 
the  outset  and  1 do  not  want  to  go  over 
that  ground  but  there  are  one  or  two 
points  arising  from  that.  In  your  written 
evidence  you  say  that  the  transfer  of 
services  from  local  authorities  has  not 
always  improved  the  efficiency  of  those 
services ; do  you  consider  that  if  you 
had  the  personal  health  services  back  it 

would  improve  the  efficiency? Yes,  1 

have  no  hesitation  about  that.  Our  own 
experience  is  that  there  is  more  int  matc 
contact.  For  example,  in  the  ante-natal 
clinics,  the  maternity  and  child  welfare 
clinics,  everybody  seems  to  know  every- 
body by  name  and  they  have  built  a 
sort  of  basic  confidence  in  many  ways, 

475.  But  I thought  you  meant  the.  ser- 
vice was  considerably  better? Yes,  it 

was  considerably  better. 

476.  Can  you  say  why  they  were 
transferred  away  in  1 948, — ^ — It  was  the 
general  scheme  that  was  introduced  at 
the  time.  It  was  not  confined  only  to 
London.  There  were  the  whole  of  the 
hospital  services,  services  conducted 
through  the  medium  of  local  authorities, 
up  and  down  the  country. 

477.  It  was  not  specifically  because 
they  were  being  inefficiently  administered 

at  the  borough  level? 1 would  not 

have  thought  so,  except  of  course  that 
it  did  vary  from  borough  to  borough. 

478.  At  any  rate,  in  Finsbury  it  was 

well  administered? Yes. 

479.  I think  it  is  quite  clear  from  the 
list  which  I noted  down  of  the  tilings 
which  you  want  re-transferred,  child 
welfare,  maternity  services,  etc.,  that  you 
want  to  have  the  ordinary  personal 
health  services  in  the  borough,  and  wc 
have  covered  the  environmental  health 
services,  hut  what  about  the  school 
medical  service?- — -We  did  discuss  that 
at  some  length  but  we  rather  felt  that 
it  ought  to  dovetail  in  with  the  educa- 
tional side  of  things,  visiting  the  schools 
and  examining  the  children,  for  instance. 
Any  adverse  report  about  the  possibility 
of  any  serious  infectious  disease  arising 
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would  be  immediately  submitted  to  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  action 
taken. 

480.  Have  you  considered  the  children’s 
service — children’s  officers,  and  so  forth? 
No. 

481.  In  some  quarters  it  has  been 
suggested  that  that  should  be 
administered  at  the  local  level  but  you 
have  not  even  considered  that?— — No. 
We  rather  felt  that  those  are  part  of  the 
educational  service  and  should  in  fact 
be  part  of  them. 

482.  Coming  to  the  welfare  services ; 
Sir  John  Wrigley  has  asked  questions  in 
so  far  as  they  affect  old  people  but 
there  are,  of  course,  other  welfare 
services  which  might  or  might  not  be 
administered  at  the  local  level.  What 
about  the  services  for  the  handicapped? 

Those  are  conducted  by  the  London 

County  Council.  We  do  not  do  anything 
about  that. 

483.  Are  they  services  which  you  con- 

sider should  be  retained  by  the  London 
County  Council? 1 would  say  so,  yes. 

484.  Chairman:  Dealing  with  the 

special  services,  Alderman  Cliffe,  would 
you  say  that  they  should  remain  with 
the  London  County  Council  because  the 
catchment  area,  so  to  speak,  for  the 
persons  requiring  those  services  is  much 

larger  than  any  particular  borough? 

The  reason  is,  of  course,  that  it  would 
probably  be  awfully  costly  and  I would 
not  make  a claim  that  it  would  be  any 
more  efficient.  You  see,  we  may  only 
have  half  a dozen  people  in  the  par- 
ticular category  to  which  we  have  made 
reference  and  if  you  have  to  provide 
possibly  an  expensive  kind  of  service  to 
facilitate  just,  say,  six  people'  it  would 
be  difficult  whereas  the  London  County 
Council,  have  all  the  facilities  and  could 
collect  them  from  the  various  parts  of 
London.  I think  it  is  basically  a matter 
of  economics  as  much  as  anything. 

485.  You  mean  you  have  to  provide 
these  services  for  a reasonable  number 
of  people  to  make  them  economical? 
Yes. 

486.  And  have  a much  wider  catchment 
area  than  a particular  borough  in  order 
to  provide  the  necessary  number  of 
people  to  give  them  the  service,  is  that  it? 

Yes.  You  see,  we  have  the  school 

for  handicapped  children.  Well,  if  that 
school  had  to  depend  entirely  for  its 


existence  on  the  number  of  children  in 
the  locality  it  would  mean  a very  expen- 
sive service  would  have  to  be  provided 
for  very  few  children. 

487.  Mr.  Cadbury : I was  not  thinking 
specifically  of  children.  I was  really 
thinking  of  the  welfare  services  for  adults 
under  the  various  Acts  which  cover  this 
particular  service,  very  often  in  people’s 

own  homes. 1 am  speaking  without 

any  experience  at  all  of  that,  and  I would 
say  that  at  this  stage,  at  any  rate,  I 
could  not  see  that  we  could  do  it. 

488.  Sir  John  Wrigley : May  I ask  this 
sort  of  general  question?  Is  the  general 
basis  of  your  approach  that  you  think 
that  the  borough  council  is  the  authority 
which  on  all  this  range  of  services  should 
deal  with  people  for  services  which  can 
be  provided  in  the  home  or  in  a clinic 
but  that  they  should  not  deal  with  institu- 
tional accommodation  and  they  should 
not  be  called  on  to  deal  with  specialised 
groups  where  the  number  of  people  in 
the  borough  would  be  insufficient  to 
warrant  you  setting  up  the  skilled  staff 

that  would  be  required,  and  so  on? 

I think  that  is  precisely  the  view  we  hold. 

489.  Is  that  the  position  you  are  aim- 
ing at  in  regard  to  these  services? 

Yes. 

490.  Chairman : I would  like  to  explore 
one  point  about  these  personal  health 
services  with  you,  Alderman  Cliffe.  You 
■think  it  is  very  difficult,  I know  but  you 
have  tried  to  describe  to  me,  and  I think 
succeeded,  the  difference  between  a ser- 
vice provided  by  the  borough  council 
and  quite  an  efficient  service  provided  by 
a bigger  authority  like  the  London 
County  Council  in  terms  of  how  it  looks 
to  the  person  who  receives  the  service. 
Can  you  carry  that  a little  bit  further  by 
telling  me  the  differences  which  would 
be  observed,  if  any,  by  somebody  receiv- 
ing one  or  other  of  these  personal  health 
services  before  transfer  to  the  L.C.C.  and 

after? We  found  there  were  a number 

of  old  people  who  really  required  help 
but  were  absolutely  attached  to  no  one 
at  all,  and  we  did  in  fact  appoint  a person 
a few  months  ago,  who  is  sent  round  to 
try  to  find  out  where  the  old  people  are, 
to  try  to  provide  them  with  their  needs. 

As  far  as  the  meals  service  is  con- 
cerned, we  discovered  that  old  people 
had  reached  a stage  where  they  could 
not  do  their  shopping  and  various  other 
things. 
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One  can  readily  get  a lot  of  help 
locally.  For  example,  you  know  some- 
body who  is  adjacent  to  them  and  you 
can  ask  them  to  do  perhaps  the  odd  ser- 
vice for  these  people  and  they  are  very 
glad  to  do  it.  I think  because  it  is 
rather  a human  as  well  as  a social  prob- 
lem it  is  something  that  can  be  done  far 
more  effectively  locally  and  more 
efficiently.  At  least,  that  has  been  our 
experience. 

491.  Let  us  take  these  services ; take 

the  maternity  and  child  welfare  service, 
ante-natal  clinics,  health  visitors,  and  so 
forth,  do  people  in  your  borough  in 
fact  find  any  greater  difficulty  in  getting 
those  services  when  they  need  them  now 
that  they  are  provided  by  'the  London 
County  Council  than  they  did  before 
1948,  or  would  in  the  event  of  your  taking 
those  services  back  under  your  own  con- 
trol?  1 understand  that  there  are 

times  when  there  is  in  fact  a waiting  list 
for  the  service,  an  experience  that  they 
never  had  before. 

492.  This  is  rather  important? 

One  of  the  main  objections,  of  course, 
and  this  has  been  said  over  and  over 
again,  is  that  compared  with  what  they 
had  previously  it  is  very  impersonal. 

493.  What  does  that  mean  exactly?  I 
have  heard  the  phrase  used  so  often 
■ — personal  and  impersonal.  I am  not 
sure  what  is  really  meant  by  those  words. 
Will  you  give  me  some  practical 
examples? — — T can  give  you  an 
example  of  people  who  complained 
about  it  very  soon  after  the  service  began 
and  said  that  they  did  notice  that  there 
was  a great  deal  of  difference  especially 
in  dealing  with  people  in  the  locality  be- 
cause previously  if  there  were  any  com- 
plaints to  be  made  about  anything  they 
had  somebody  to  whom  they  could  go 
and  make  their  complaints  but  the  diffi- 
culty was  that  after  the  service  was  in- 
troduced they  were  at  a loss  to  know 
where  to  go,  or  what  to  do  in  the  event 
of  things  not  working  out  in  the  way 
they  thought  they  should. 

494.  Where  in  fact  is  the  London 
County  Council  district  office  which 

deals  with  your  constituents? In 

Clerkenwell  Road,  but  I would  say,  and 
I submit  this  iquite  seriously,  that  if  we 
took  a census  amongst  our  people  as 
to  where  these  offices  are  I do  not  think 
one  in  a hundred  would  be  able  to  tell 
us.  Basically,  of  course,  it  .is  County 


Hall  they  have  to  go  to,  not  Clerkenwell  ■ 
Road. 

495.  I suppose  it  would  be  an  unfair 
question  to  ask  how  many  of  your  in* 
habitants  know  where  the  Town  Hall  : 

is? Judging  by  my  own  experience  I | 

think  they  all  do',  and  more  besides  1 | 

496.  It  was  not  an  unfair  .question  f 

after  all!  I have  one  last  question.  You 
have  read  the  evidence  of  Government 
Departments? Yes. 

497.  Would  you  look  at  Paragraph  94,  ( 
on  Page  69?  There  the  .Minister  ex- 
presses the  view  that  the  right  sort  of 
size  for  a local  authority  which  should 
have  these  personal  health  services 
•under  its  own  control  is  somewhere  be- 
tween 100,000  and  a million  and,  of 
course,  your  borough,  in  fact  a good 
■many  London  boroughs,  do  not  come 
within  those  limits.  Would  you  like  to 
make  any  comment  on  that  paragraph?  ; 

il  have  always  argued,  of  course,  ; 

that  we  are  in  fact  well  within  those 
limits  because  I would  say  that  the  day-  : 
time  population  now  must  represent  a 
minimum  of  something  like  1 50,000 
people,  .quite  easily  150,000  people, 
coming  in  each  day.  I think  that  that 
can  best  be  appreciated  when  iT  say  that 
we  have  roughly  about  94  per  cent  of 
industrial  and  commercial  hereditaments.  : 

498.  I understand  that  point  but  J 
wonder  if  it  is  really  relevant  because 
after  all  the  personal  health  services  for 
the  most  part  are  not  rendered  to  people 
in  their  workshops  or  offices  but  in  their  . 

homes,  are  they  not? -Not  necessarily. 

As  far  as  our  clinic  was  concerned  it 
was  extended  to  include  people  actually 
working  in  the  borough  and  in  fact  was 
used  very,  very  considerably  by  people 
working  in  the  borough. 

In  .Mount  Pleasant  Post  Office,  for 
example,  there  are  roughly  about  10,000 
people  working  considerable  hours  and 
they  obviously  do  use  the  local  services  ; 
provided. 

499.  I see,  but  apart  from  that  ques- 
tion of  the  difference  between  the  day- 
time population  and  the  resident  popu- 
lation have  you  any  comments  to  offer 
on  these  figures?  They  seem  to  me 
rather  to  conflict  with  your  view  that 
these  services  are  best  rendered  as  near 
to  a personal  basis  as  possible,  there- 
fore, I think  your  argument  would  toe 
that  so  long  as  the  financial  resources 
are  there  the  more  the  personal  services 
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are  in  the  hands  of  each  authority  the 

better,  -within  reason? 1 agree. 

That  'is  one  of  the  basic  arguments  I 
have  been  submitting,  and  I think  the 
direct  personal  service  is  the  best,  but 
I am  not  only  concerned  with  the  finan- 
cial stability  of  the  borough  being  able 
to  carry  out  the  services  concerned.  We 
have  tried  to  indicate  its  importance. 
Practically  all  the  main  line  stations  are 
there,  it  is  a centre  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  I do  assure  you  that  the  local 
services  that  are  provided  are  used  con- 
siderably by  people  living  and  working 
in  the  locality,  and  that  can  best  be 
appreciated  when  I say  that  the  people 
who  work  in  the  markets,  the  railways, 
tile  Post  Office  etc.,  are  actually  there 
perhaps  for  14  or  15  hours  a day. 

500.  If  I read  your  memorandum 
right  I think  what  is  intended  is  this — at 
any  rate,  from  what  you  are  saying — 
that  the  borough  should  be  judged  really 
upon  its  record  and  its  resources  rather 

than  upon  a count  of  heads? -Unless, 

of  course,  we  are  going  to  include  the 
services  that  are  provided  and  taken 
advantage  of  by  people  actually  coming 
into  the  borough. 

501.  I appreciate  that. And  work- 

ing very  long  hours,  which  means  in 
effect  that  they  do  take  advantage  of 
them. 

Chairman:  Can  we  now  go  to 

planning? 

502.  Mr.  Cadbury : I think  here  again 
Alderman  Cliffe  has  made  the  position 
fairly  clear,  but  could  we  establish  the 
point  that  you  do  agree  that  the  develop- 
ment plan  is  the  responsibility  of  the 

higher  authority? 1 think  it  is 

absolutely  right  and  proper  that  we 
should  have  central  planning  for  London. 
I think  it  would  be  a mistake  if  we  all 
went  off  at  a tangent  and  started  building 
all  over  the  place  without  taking  into 
account  what  London  requires  in  the  way 
of  development. 

503 . Are  you  satisfied  that  in  the  pre- 
paration and,  very  important,  the  revision 
of  the  development  plan  the  borough  is 

adequately  consulted? Yes,  I should 

think  so. 

504.  You  spoke  about  these  powers 
being  conferred  on  the  borough  as  of 
right,  just  what  powers  do  you  mean? 
Am  I right  in  thinking  that  you  would 
feel  that  the  borough  ought  to  deal  with 
all  applications  that  fall  within  the 


general  cover  of  the  development  plan? 
Yes. 

505.  Finally,  -and  settle  them? Yes. 

506.  What  about  those  that  do  not 

conform  to  the  development  plan? ■ 

Then  they  ought  to  reject  them. 

507.  But  would  the  borough  reject 
them  out  of  hand?  If  they  wish  to 
reject  them  they  ought  also  to  have  that 

power. They  would  reject  them 

because  it  does  not  fit  in  with  the  London 
plan  but  they  would  be  advised 
accordingly. 

508.  Suppose  they  wanted  to  approve 
them  and  some  variation  of  the  Plan 
became  necessary,  should  be  application 

come  to  the  borough  or  the  L.C.C.? 

I would  say  subject  to  it  still  fitting  in, 
if  the  alteration  then  qualified  it  to  fit 
in  to  -the  London  plan  it  should  come 
back  to  the  borough  council. 

509.  But  after  consultations  with  the 
L.C.C.?  I am  trying  to  see  what  channel 
it  goes  'through.  Say  the  individual 
developer  wants  somettdng  which  is  not 
entirely  in  conformity  with  the  London 
plan,  the  borough  approve  and  it  would 

then  go  to  the  L.C.C.? 1 think  they 

would  have  to  do  that.  We  want  it 
rather  in  the  reverse  position  to  what  we 
have  at  the  present  time.  We  axe  some- 
times faced  with  -the  position  where  a 
plan  is  approved,  but  we  have  no  know- 
ledge of  it ; and  sometimes  we  are  asked 
for  our  observations  on  a plan  which 
has  been  submitted.  Sometimes  there 
are  very  material  objections,  and  discus- 
sions take  place  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  should  be  permissible  or  otherwise. 
Thus  there  are  long  and  unnecessary 
delays. 

510.  In  your  plan,  the  final  decision 

would  be  with  the  borough  without  con- 
sultation if  it  was  in  accordance  with 
the  plan? Yes. 

511.  Some  of  the  difficulties  we  have 

mentioned  are  due  to  delay,  cithers  are 
that  the  borough  considers  that  the  actual 
decision  is  wrong  quite  apart  from  the 
delay.  Have  you  in  your  own  experience 
in  the  borough  examples  of  decisions 
which  you  feel  are  wrong  in  which  there 
is  a dispute  as  to  what  is  the  right  pro- 
cedure?  1 cam  give  one  very  good 

example.  This  relates  to  a very  impor- 
tant road  that  is  used  very  substantially 
by  heavy  transport  going  north . It  was 
agreed  that  it  should  have  a certain  build- 
ing line  to  enable  road  widening  to  take 
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place  at  some  future  date.  We  did  in 
fact  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  all  con- 
cerned who  were  making  application  to 
do  any  development  in  that  area  that 
thero  was  in  existence  a new  building 
line  and  they  would  have  to  build  to 
it.  We  continued  to  say  that  for  quite 
some  years,  until  wo  discovered  one  day 
a building  going  up  on  the  old  building 
line. 

512.  With  permission  from  the  L.C.C. 

do  you  mean? Yes.  We  never  knew 

of  its  existence  and  we  were  furious 
about  it  because  we  were  in  entire  agree- 
ment that  there  was  a real  need  for 
that  road  widening. 


513.  Before  we  go  on  to  roads  and 
traffic  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  broader 
subject  of  planning  and  that  is  the 
implementation  of  plans.  There  are 
London  plans  in  existence  which  have  far 
reaching  effects ; are  there  any  within  die 
Borough  of  Finsbury  where  you  feel 
that  the  speed  of  implementation  is  held 
up,  t do  not  mean  by  the  recent  financial 
stringency  which  lias  affected  implemen- 
tation everywhere  but  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  other  areas  in  London 

seem  to  get  greater  priority? No ; I 

should  not  say  as  far  as  we  are  concerned 
that  we  experience  any  serious  difficulty 
of  delay.  The  Town  Clerk  has  just  men- 
tioned to  me  King’s  Square,  but  the  delay 
is  probably  not  due  to  any  inadequacy, 
shall  we  say,  of  'the  London  County 
Council. 


514.  Coming  now  to  roads,  which  of 
course  is  a very  major  part  of  this 
implementation  of  planning ; we  have 
heard  of  the  agreement  which  exists  that 
whichever  of  the  two  authorities— the 
borough  or  the  London  County  Council 
— initiates  a road  improvement  is  respon- 
sible for  paying  for  it.  Has  that  agree- 
ment caused  any  delay  or  difficulty  in 
the  borough? — ~nl  have  just  had  men- 
tioned to  me  Chiswell  Street ; that  is 
another  experience  of  road  widening  and 
in  fact  the  same  situation  arose  there 
as  in  the  place  I have  already  men- 
tioned. We  did  make  it  well  known  to 
people  who  wanted  to  do  any  developing 
in  that  particular  area,  which  is  almost 
in  the  City,  that  they  had  to  build  to 
an  entirely  new  building  line.  However, 
they  actually  developed  in  the  same 
position  as  before  which  means,  of 
course,  that  the  prospects  of  widening 
that  road  in  the  immediate  future  have 
almost  disappeared. 


515.  In  your  evidence  you  say  that  | 
trunk  roads  should  not  be  the  responsi-  | 
bility  of  the  borough ; do  you  think  if  § 
there  are  trunk  roads  they  ought  to  be  j 
directly  the  government’s  responsi- 
bility?  1 want  to  be  very  careful 

what  I say  here.  As  far  as  I am  con-  j 
cerned  I would  say  very  definitely  that  j 
we  a, re  not  able  to  get  any  improve-  | 
ments  we  consider  are  urgently  required  t 
to  keep  traffic  on  the  move,  but  I have 
no  opinion  as  to  whether  it  should  be 
the  government  or  the  London  County 
Council. 

516.  But  not  the  borough? The  I 

borough,  no.  I do  not  think  they  ought  g 
to  be  financially  responsible  for  a road 
which  in  effect  Is  being  used  for  traffic 
moving  to  any  part  of  the  country,  ;; 
north,  south,  east  or  west. 

517.  If  there  was  a system  set  up  | 
whereby  the  trunk  roads  did  not  stop  | 
at  the  London  boundary  but  came  right 
into  London  would  there  be  one  running 

through  Finsbury? 1 am  sure  there  | 

would. 

518.  I do  not  know  whether  your  j 

Surveyor  has  been  concerned  with  this  ; 
report  to  the  Nugent  Committee  pre-  | 
pared  by  the  Surveyors  on  the  Standing 
Joint  Committee.  Would  any  of  these 
proposed  highways  which  the  Borough 
Surveyors  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
have  put  in  go  through  Finsbury? — — § 

Mr.  Hebson:  One  of  the  radial  roads  j 
and  one  of  the  ring  roads. 

519.  If  that  came  through  would  you  j 
consider  that  the  borough  should  be  : 
responsible  for  constructing  that  as  the 

local  highway  authority? Alderman  i 

Cliffc:  I think  it  would  be  very  essential 
that  it  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Borough  Engineer’s  department  for  its  ; 
general  maintenance  but  the  financial 
implications  of  the  development  of  such 

a road  should  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  government. 

520.  The  Chairman  has  already  asked 
questions  about  the  Ministry’s  proposals,  i 
We  have  heard  in  some  areas  that  the 
problem  of  the  traffic  has  become  so  j 
heavy  on  the  main  roads  that  the  i 
■secondary  roads  are  .being  worn  out  by 

excess  traffic? As  far  as  Finsbury  is 

concerned  it  has  always  been  in  that 
position  because  of  its  geographical 
situation  in  London.  It  is  right  in  the 
very  centre  and  traffic  can  move  in  from 
the  north,  south,  east  and  west,  using 
not  only  its  main  thoroughfares  but  what 
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is  considered  by  any  standard  as  the 
secondary  roads  as  a means  of  speeding 
np — what  they  refer  to  as  shoTt  cuts — 
to  avoid  traffic  lights  at  points  that  are 
inclined  to  be  somewhat  congested. 

521.  Chairman : People  travelling  by 
road  between  the  City  and  Holborn  are 
constantly  using  the  streets  of  Finsbury. 
— 'They  are,  yes. 

522.  Mr.  Cadbury : I gather,  probably 

because  of  your  very  large  daytime 
population,  your  parking  problem  is  very 
serious.  Do  you  think  that  the  borough 
ought  to  be  the  authority  that  _ settles 
such  things  as  parking  meters  with  the 
Ministry  direct? Yes,  absolutely. 

523.  You  do  not  want  any  third  'party 

in  that? No. 

524.  I was  interested  to  hear  that  you 
put  forward  your  own  amending  Bill  for 
the  Finsbury  Square  scheme ; is  that  be- 
cause there  are  not  adequate  powers 

without  a special  Bill? Yes.  Actually, 

this  was  a private  open  space,  and  then 
by  agreement  with  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  and  the  Finsbury  Borough 
Council  it  was  handed  over  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  it  as  a public 
open  space.  Because  of  ithe  terrific 
amount  of  traffic  in  that  area  from  our 
point  of  view  it  appeared  nonsense  to 
make  a public  open  space  where  people 
were  going  to  be  in  danger  of  losing  their 
lives  unless  something  was  done  about 
it  There  was  only  one  possible  way  to 
get  the  traffic  off  the  road  and  that  was 
to  provide  some  facilities  by  building 
this  underground  car  park.  Many  of  the 
offices  that  have  been  built  in  that 
particular  area  have  tremendous  notices 
up  of  “ Offices  to  let  ”,  and  it  has  had 
some  effect  upon  our  rating  position. 
Primarily  it  is  not  the  rents  that  are  keep- 
ing them  away  but  the  difficulties  of 
parking  in  the  area. 

525.  What  I am  trying  to  get  at  is, 
why  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  necessary? 
It  was  a protected  open  space. 

526.  But  as  I understand  it  from  what 
you  said  it  will  still  be  an  open  space. 

Oh,  yes,  but  it  will  in  this  case  be 

built  under. 

527.  And  that  needs  Parliamentary 

powers. The  scheme  has  been 

approved  except  that  it  has  fallen  a little 
short  of  what  was  required,  and  the 
amending  Bill  is  asking  for  a sixth  as 
against  an  eighth  of  the  area  for 
development. 


528.  I gather  that  you  are  not  person- 
ally concerned  about  this  division  of 
responsibility  for  improvements.  I am 
thinking  primarily  now  of  minor  im- 
provements rather  .than  major  improve- 
ments to  roads.  What  is  your  plan  for 
the  future  for  implementing  road  im- 
provements which  obviously  are  needed 

all  over  London. We  are  always 

doing  that.  As  a matter  of  fact  improve- 
ments are  being  effected  wherever  we 
consider  it  would  release  .the  traffic  and 
make  it  move  a little  easier,  but  we  are 
effecting  improvements  in  a number  of 
places  at  the  present  time.  I can  -think 
of  four  at  this  moment  that  are  being 
done. 

529.  But  subject  to  government  grant 
on  whatever  level  is  attributable  to  a 
particular  road  .the  rest  of  the  cost  will 
fall  either  on  the  rates  of  the  local 
authority  or  on  the  London  County 
Council  under  the  present  arrangements. 
Do  you  envisage  that  dual  responsibility 

going  on? 1 am  assuming  that  that 

will  obviously  continue. 

530.  You  do  not  think  that  having  two 

authorities,  each  of  which  may  have  the 
cost  charged  against  them,  is  one  of  the 
factors  which  is  discouraging  initiative 
in  getting  these  improvements  put  into 
operation? Well,  perhaps _I  said  some- 

thing that  was  not  quite  right.  What 
I wanted  to  move  was  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility away  from  the  local  authority 
and  suggested  that  it  could  be  both 
authorities,  but  I think  that  .this  could 
perhaps  be  safely  left  with  the  London 
County  Council. 

531.  Some  major  roads  have  a higher 
rate  of  grant  attached  to  them.  I am 
talking  about  the  financial  responsi- 
bilities of  whichever  authority  does  the 
initiating  at  present,  whether  it  be  for  a 
road  earning  a large  or  a small  grant.  I 
am  thinking  in  terms  of  road  improve- 
ments all  over  London  in  so  far  as.they 
affect  your  borough.  Are  you  satisfied 
that  there  is  enough  work  in  progress  at 
present,  or  as  much  work  as  could  be  put 
in  hand  in  Finsbury  for  road  improve- 

ments? No.  I .think  there  is  a 

considerable  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
in  connection  with  road  improvements. 

532.  And  you  want  to  see  it  put  for- 
ward as  fast  as  possible? Surely. 

533.  I gather  you  think  it  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  L.C.C.?-  ;No. 
I would  have  thought  that  this  is  a 
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government  responsibility  because  of 
what  is  involved.  After  all,  it  is  pro- 
viding for  the  movement  of  traffic,  and 
I think  in  most  cases  that  is  what  is 
intended,  because  the  .amount  of  traffic 
now  using  these  roads  is  tremendous.  I 
have  made  reference  to  Chiswell  Street 
but  I did  not  mention  .the  other  one 
which  is  Pentonville  Road,  where  you 
have  the  three  main  line  stations  with  a 
constant  stream  of  traffic.  I would  have 
thought  .that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
central  government  to  .provide  the 
necessary  finance. 

534.  Of  course,  the  position  is  estab- 

lished. We  have  already  covered  .the 
point  that  for  some  very  major  roads  a 
100  per  cent  grant  ought  to  be  paid. 

Yes. 

535.  What  I want  to  find  out  is  which 

authority  is  to  take  the  initiative  in  roads 
where,  say,  75  per  cent,  60  per  cent,  or 
50  per  cent  is  attributable  to  government 
grant ; who  should  be  responsible  for 
the  rest  and  putting  the  work  in  hand? 

1 would  have  thought  that  the 

government  should  be  the  one  authority 
responsible  for  providing  the  necessary 
finance  with  the  London  County  Council 
because  it  has  a wider  vision  of  what  is 
required  throughout  London.  We  know 
what  we  are  considering  is  very  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  the 
traffic  moves  better  than  it  does  at  the 
present  time  in  Finsbury  but  I would 
have  thought  that  the  London  County 
Council  has  a much  better  picture  of 
London  as  a whole.  We  do  provide,  of 
course,  by  means  of  the  precept, 
financial  expenditure  involved  in  schemes 
undertaken  by  the  London  County 
Council  but  I would  have  thought  that 
major  schemes  of  that  kind  would  in 
effect  be  financed  by  the  government  and 
in  fact  oould  be  undertaken  by  the 
London  County  Council,  that  is  speaking 
of  road  widening  and  improvements,  but 
the  general  maintenance  could  be  left 
with  the  local  Borough  Surveyor’s 
department  to  deal  with. 

536.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  As  I under- 
stand you  think  there  are  certain  roads, 
which  in  the  country  are  trunk  roads, 
that  such  roads  of  that  kind  as  there  are 
in  London  should  become  trunk  roads 

and  be  paid  for  by  the  government? 

Yes. 

. 537.  That  is  your  first  point.  That 
is  the  main  point  on  the  trunk  roads. 
Now  yon  come  to  the  building  of  new 
roads,  or  improvement  of  roads,  which 
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are  not  trunk  roads,  and  at  .the  present 
time  both  the  borough  council  and  the 
county  council  are  improvement  authori- 
ties and  have  parallel  powers  to  carry 
them  out.  The  question  which  rather 
bothers  me  is  that  as  a matter  of  practice 
the  arrangement  which  has  been  devised 
is  that  the  authority  which  initiates  the 
scheme,  pays  for  it,  and  that  does  not 
depend  in  fact  on  the  .type  of  road  or 
the  amount  of  expenditure.  What  I am 
asking  .is,  are  you  satisfied  that  granted 
there  is  a place  both  for  the  county 
council  and  the  borough  council,  is  the 
existing  operative  system  of  selecting  the 
authority  for  a particular  job  and  for 
the  financing  of  that  job  the  best  that 

could  be  devised? .My  answer  to  that 

is  that  I would  not  think  so.  I would 
have  thought  that  both  might  agree  that 
something  is  very  essential  and  should 
be  done  and  perhaps  both  will  wait  for 
the  other  to  do  it,  and  the  one  that 
undertakes  it  first  is  the  one  that  has  to 
foot  the  bill. 

538.  Chairman:  Does  not  the  present 
system  give  a very  definite  incentive  for 
ithe  two  authorities  to  wait  upon  each 
other?  Does  not  the  present  financial 
procedure  in  particular  give  an  incentive 
to  each  authority  to  sit  back  and  see  if 

the  other  one  will  do  it  first? Yes. 

This  is  purely  a personal  view  I am 
expressing  now  but  one  that  is  perhaps 
shared  by  our  own  Borough  Engineer, 
I would  have  thought  that  the  existing 
arrangement  is  certainly  considerably 
better  than  the  one  that  is  now  pro- 
posed. Incidentally,  we  do  in  fact  do 
quite  a number  of  road  improvements 
ourselves.  We  do  the  maintenance,  and 
we  do  pay. 

539.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I gather  you 
do  not  think  that  the  existing  arrange- 
ment was  the  best  that  oould  be  devised? 

* >No,  it  is  not  the  best  by  any  means 
but  I do  not  oonsider  that  the  new 
proposal  is  any  improvement.  I think 
it  is  rather  worse  and  not  an  improve- 
ment of  what  is  considered  to  be  bad 
at  this  stage. 

540.  Would  you  care  to  help  us  by 
thinking  it  over  and  seeing  if  you  can 
suggest  to  us  a better  arrangement  than 
that  which  is  operative  at  the  present 
time?— — Yes.  I cannot  claim  that  we 
have  given  a great  deal  of  consideration 
to  this  but  I would  very  much  like  the 
opportunity  of  giving  more  consideration 
to  it  and  making  our  observations  to 
you. 
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541.  I am  assuming  from  what  you 

have  said  you  think  there  is  a place  both 
for  the  county  council  and  the  borough 
council?' Yes. 

542.  And  that  what  you  are  seeking 

to  advise  upon,  I hope,  will  be  what  is 
the  best  place  which  can  be  assigned  to 
each  authority? Yes. 

543.  And  the  government.  You  had 

better  make  your  point  about  the  govern- 
ment.  Yes,  1 will  do  that.  I think 

perhaps  it  only  right  and  proper  that  we 
could  probably  employ  some  of  the 
Road  Funds  very  usefully  on  improving 
the  roads. 

544.  Chairman:  1 think  that  com- 
pletes all  the  questions  we  really  want 


to  ask  you,  Alderman  Cliffe.  Would 
you  or  your  colleagues  like  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  making  any  observations 
arising  out  of  the  points  we  have  been 

discussing  this  morning? It  appears, 

Sir,  that  my  colleagues  do  not  want  to 
make  any  observations  at  all,  and  as  that 
concludes  our  submission  may  I say  how 
very  grateful  we  are,  and  we  submit  our 
very  sincere  thanks,  for  the  patience  that 
has  been  shown  in  not  only  hearing  us 
but  in  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
been  dealt  with  in  the  process  of  sub- 
mitting whatever,  evidence  we  have  been 
able  to  put  forward. 

Chairman : Tbank  you  again  for  your 
assistance  and  for  that  of  your  colleagues 
also. 


{The  witnesses  withdrew .) 


METROPOLITAN  BOROUGH  OF  FINSBURY 

Appendices  referred  to  in  the  Oral  Evidence  of 
Alderman  M.  Cliffe,  M.P.  (see  page  91) 

APPENDIX  “ A ” 

Analysis  of  Rateable  Valup.,  31st  March,  1958 


Assessments 

Value 

Number 

Per  cent. 

£ 

Per  cent. 

Domestic  

9,070 

1H 

248,943 

11-08 

Commercial  

3,346 

55-5 

1,246,534 

55-47 

Industrial  

1,225 

15-4 

345,287 

15-36 

Hotels  and  Restaurants  

131 

■9 

21,119 

•94 

Recreational  

16 

•3 

7,400 

•33 

Public  Utility 

5 

1-4 

31,270 

1-39 

Educational  

23 

1-8 

41,502 

1-85 

Hospitals,  Crown,  Social  Service  and 
Miscellaneous  

515 

13-6 

305,184 

13-58 

14,331 

100-0 

2,247,239 

100-00 
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APPENDIX  “ B ” 

METROPOLITAN  BOROUGH  OF  FINSBURY 


Rate  Statistics 


Year 

ended 

31st 

March 

Penny 

Rate 

Product 

Rate 
in  £ 

Raised 
by  Rate 

Allocation 

Rate 

Arrears 

Finsbury 

Borough 

Council 

Equalisa- 

tion 

Fund 

L.C.C. 

and 

Police 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1949 

3,775 

18 

8 

851,878 

291,149 

81,304 

479,425 

1,188 

1950 

3,801 

18 

4 

843,148 

261,072 

79,311 

502,765 

1,257 

1951 

3,860 

19 

6 

910,077 

324,985 

77,554 

507,538 

1,402 

1952 

3,925 

20 

0 

950,691 

346,947 

87,112 

516,632 

1,179 

1953 

4,015 

21 

2 

1,028,669 

397,599 

92,979 

538,091 

1,710 

1954 

4,011 

23 

0 

1,115,826 

390,354 

94,801 

630,671 

1,837 

1955 

4,110 

23 

0 

1,143,776 

394,786 

104,716 

644,274 

1,517 

1956 

4,143 

23 

0 

1,154,311 

402,707 

106,264 

645,340 

2,186 

1957 

9,937 

15 

0 

1,801,761 

648,329 

182,095 

971,337 

59,879-* 

1958 

8,881 

17 

4 

1,860,799 

529,496 

196,704 

1,134,599 

10,630* 

1959 

9,100 

17 

4 

1,892,800 

538,726 

198,374 

1,155,700 

— 

13,553,736 

4,526,150 

1,301,214 

7,726,372 

* Increased  arrears  due  to  ratepayers  right  to  defer  part  payment  pending  appeals  against 
revised  assessments — Section  1 (7),  R.V.  Act,  1955. 


APPENDIX  “ C ” 

METROPOLITAN  BOROUGH  OF  FINSBURY 


Net  Expenditure  and  Actual  Rate  Poundage  Required  To 
Meet  Such  Expenditure,  1957-58 


Purpose  or  Service 

Net  Expenditure 

Rate  Poundage 

£ 

s.  d. 

Public  Libraries  

28,523 

3-21 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  

20,380 

2-29 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal  

52,895 

5-96 

Public  Baths 

68,289 

7-69 

Parks  and  Recreation  Grounds  

43,240 

4-87 

Public  Health 

46,827 

5-27 

Aged  and  infirm  persons  

5,652 

•64 

Housing  (including  estates  in  course  of  building) 

18,845 

2-12 

Highways  maintenance  

55,037 

6-20 

Street  cleaning  

48,361 

5-44 

Street  lighting 

23,640 

2-66 

Civil  Defence 

1,982 

•22 

Administration  and  other  services 

101,386 

11-42 

Increase  in  balances 

27,433 

3-09 

Deduct 

542,490 

5 1-08 

Receipts  under  Local  Government  Act,  1948,  Part  V ... 

26,375 

2-97 

516,115 

4 10-11 

Local  Share  of  General  Rate  

516,115 

4 10-11 

Precepting  Authorities  

1,134,599 

10  7-74 

London  Equalisation  Scheme  

196,704 

1 10-15 

Total  Rate  levied  

1,847,418 

17  4 

Actual  Id.  Rate  Product  

£8,881 
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APPENDIX  “ D ” 

METROPOLITAN  BOROUGH  OF  FINSBURY 

Statement  Relating  To  Loan  Debt 


Year  ended  31st  March 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Non-Trading  Services 
Street  Improvements 

19,563 

18,849 

18,128 

17,399 

16,663 

Town  Hall  

1,355 

1,157 

949 

730 

499 

Depots  

9,886 

9,731 

9,569 

9,401 

9,227 

Parks  and  Recreation 
Grounds  

13,875 

13,231 

44,100 

42,841 

44,548 

Libraries  

8,543 

8,392 

8,235 

8,068 

7.898 

Sewerage  

— 

— 

11,838 

11,677 

11,506 

Health  Centre 

36,003 

34,425 

32,788 

31,093 

29,334 

Public  Baths 

99,022 

117,080 

106,790 

98,046 

86,835 

Street  Lighting 

13,943 

13,610 

27,263 

26,631 

25,945 

Civil  Defence 

8,311 

7,038 

6,244 

5,955 

5,654 

Other  Services 

12,222 

11,054 

11,281 

9,917 

8,515 

222,723 

234,567 

277,185 

261,758 

246,624 

Housing 

Pre  1939  estates 

316,783 

297,604 

320,621 

314,297 

307,697 

Post  1945  estates 

2,076,468 

2,272,149 

2,655,008 

3,054,553 

3,373,156 

Improvement  Grants 
to  property  owners 

— 

1,200 

3,898 

7,886 

2,393,251 

2,569,753 

2,976,829 

3,372,748 

3,688,739 

Grand  Total  ... 

2,615,974 

2,804,320 

3,254,014 

3,634,506 

3,935,363 

APPENDIX  “ E ” 

METROPOLITAN  BOROUGH  OF  FINSBURY 
Capital  Estimates  of  Future  Schemes 


Housing 

Galway  Street 


Land 


Whitecross  Street  ... 


Margery  Street  Extension... 
Tompion  Street  


King  Square 
Donegal  Street 


Open  Spaces 
Fortune  Street 
Spa  Fields  ... 


(Land  recently  acquired) 


Commencement 


Buildings 

720,000 

830,000 

1959 

Land 

22,000 

Buildings 

134,000 

156,000 

1960 

Buildings 
Land 

8,500 

25,000 

1959 

Buildings 

25,000 

33,500 

1959-60 

Land 

Buildings 

150.000 

750.000 

1960-61 

900,000 

Land 

Buildings 

40,000 

300,000 

24,850 

21,892 

340,000 

1960 

46,742 

1959 

—New  buildings 

90,000 

1960-61 

£2,421,242 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 


Alderman  L.  G.  Fenton,  J.P. 

Councillor  .f.  T.  I-Iorton 
Mr.  C.  F.  Thatcher 
Mr.  G.  M.  Craven 
Mr.  E.  R.  Knight 

on  behalf  of  Fulham  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 
Calk’d  and  Examined 


545.  Chairman-.  Good  afternoon, 
gentlemen.  May  I first  say  that  the  Com- 
mission is  extremely  grateful  to  your 
borough  for  the  written  material  which 
we  have  received.  We  have  studied  this 
carefully,  and  it  has  been  helpful  to  us. 

Our  usual  practice  now  is  to  start  by 
inviting  whoever  is  the  leader  of  your 
deputation  today,  and  any  of  his  col- 
leagues, to  take  this  opportunity  of  sup- 
plementing the  written  evidence  we  have 
had  by  such  remarks  as  they  would  like 
to  make,  and  if  that  meets  with  your 
convenience  we  will  adopt  that  practice 

this  afternoon. -Mr.  Thatcher : .1 E you 

please.  Sir,  it  is  the  wisli  of  the  council 
that  I should  act  as  their  spokesman  in 
the  main.  His  Worship  the  Mayor  and 
Councillor  Horton,  leader  of  the  council, 
are  here  and  will  both  be  pleased  to  dis- 
cuss any  policy  items  that  appear  to  be 
beyond  my  -reach.  Also  hare  are  the 
borough  engineer  and  surveyor  and  the 
borough  treasurer,  who  may  severally 
contribute  to  the  various  items  which 
might  be  u-nder  discussion. 

546.  You  have  not  brought  your  doc- 
tor with  you,  have  you? No. 

547.  Will  you  proceed,  Mr.  Town 

Clerk,  please? We  have  submitted 

what  we  respectfully  suggest  is  a com- 
plete and  reasoned  document  indicating 
the  borough  council's  point  of  view  on 
the  -problem  which  faces  your  Commis- 
sion, and  suggesting  means  whereby  it 
could  bo  handled  efficiently.  I do  not 
think  at  this  stage,  Sir,  it  is  the  council’s 
wish  -to  add  anything  to  what  has  been 
said  in  writing,  but  we  shall  be  more 
than  pleased  to  supplement  it  as  you 
may  desire  by  questions. 

548.  Very  well,  in  -that  ease  1 will 
address  my  questions  to  you,  Mr.  Town 
Cleric,  but  if  you  want  to  hand  any  of 
them  o-n  to  any  of  your  colleagues  please 

do  not  hesitate  to  do  so.- Thank  you, 

Sir. 


549.  Might  1.  refor  you  first  of  all  to 
page  10  of  the  written  memorandum? 
There  your  Council  make  the  interesting 
suggestion  that  although  there  should  he 
two  tiers  in  local  government  in  Greater 
London,  both  the  top  tier  and  the  lower 
tier— or  second  tier— should  he  subject 
to  certain  alterations  as  to  constitutions 
and  functions ; that  is  really  it,  is  it  not? 

Yes,  I think  that  is  a fair  summary 

of  it,  Sir. 

550.  Let  us  take  the  top  tier  first.  You 
say  there : 

“ in  the  Council’s  view  the  top  tier 
authority  should  be  -responsible  for 
formulation  of  policy  and  planning, 
and  supervision  with  some  degree  of 
executive  power,  but,  as  indicated 
below,  it  should  also  he  enabled  10 
confer  or  delegate  -on  a substantial 
basis  powers  to  the  second  tier  authori- 
ties with  the  aim  and  -object,  as  far 
as  -possible,  of  securing  uniform 
administration  throughout  the  area." 

f.  am  going  to  ask  you  -if  you  would  he 
good  enough  to  fill  out  that  statement  a 
little,  ft  raises  a number  of  questions. 
First  of  all,  your  suggestion  is  that  this 
-new  top  tier  authority  should  cover  the 
whole  metropolitan  area.  That,  1 take 
it,  is  wider  than  the  existing  administra- 
tive county  of  London? -Yes.  The 

position,  Sir,  is  really  this.  The  council 
is  firmly  convinced  that  for  -the  efficient 
and  proper  administration  of  the  Greater 
-London  area,  the  subject  matter  of  your 
inquiry,  a two-tier  system  of  local 
government  -is  called  for.  It  has  made 
the  suggestion  that  there  should  only  lie 
-one  -top  tier  authority.  That  emphasises 
its  belief  in  -the  two  tier  system,  and  it 
holds  that  system  in  high  regard  because 
of  the  uniformity  of  policy  on  major 
matters  which  it  secures.  Th-c  importance 
of  the  second  tier  is  underlined  all  the 
way  through  this  memorandum.  Indeed, 
Sir,  if  the  schedule  of  division  of  func- 
tions between  the  -top  and  second  tier 
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authorities  is  examined,  I think  it  will 
reveal  that  in  the  borough  council’s 
opinion  the  second-tier  authority  is  best 
aware  of  the  wishes  of  the  people.  And 
for  that  reason  all  the  functions  where 
emphasis  is  not  so  heavily  placed  upon 
uniformity  should  he  left  to  it. 

You  will  find,  I think,  in  looking  at 
ihc  schedule  lhat  the  powers  with 
executive  obligation  illustrated  in  the  top 
tier  are  substantially  far-reaching  powers 
in  which  uniformity  of  action  and  policy 
is  necessary,  and  which  affect  the  entire 
population  -education  is  perhaps  the 
first  and  foremost.  In  recognition  of 
this  principle  my  council  does  not  feel 
that  the  second-tier  authorities  should 
be  education  authorities.  A different 
type  of  example  is  formed  by  such 
services  as  the  lire  service  and  the  am- 
bulance service.  My  council  does  not 
feel  that  any  efficiency  would  be  added 
to  Hie  service  by  its  division  amongst 
all  the  second  tier  authorities. 

Then  there  is  another  type  of  service 
where  the  demand  in  the  second-tier 
authorities  is  likely  .to  be  of  such  small 
extent  that  for  the  executive  service  to 
be  repeated  over  and  over  again  through- 
out tlic  whole  area  is  not  economic  and 
is  not  desirable.  That  type  of  service,  in 
the  council’s  opinion,  should  be  left  to 
the  top  tier,  principally  on  economic 
grounds. 

1 think  that  explanation  should  show 
the  line  of  thought  which  my  Council 
has  pursued  in  reaching  the  conclusions 
stated  in  this  memorandum. 

551.  Following  lhat  up,  Mr.  Town 
Clerk,  1 have  been  looking  at  these  words 
in  the  paragraph  that  I read  out  a 
moment  ago.  The  words  X particularly 
refer  to  now  are  these: 

, it  should  also  be  enabled  to 
confer  or  delegate  on  a substantial 
basis  powers  to  the  second  tier 
authorities  . . 

In  Appendix  B you  set  out  the  proposed 
allocation  of  powers  as  between  the  top 
tier  and  the  second  tier  authorities.  May 
we  take  it  that  Appendix  B —this  may 
shorten  matters— sets  out  the  way  in 
which  you  think  that  the  delegation  and 

conferring  should  be  effected? -That 

is  so,  Sir,  the  general  principle  being  that 
so  far  as  possible  the  second  tier 
authority  should  have  powers  transferred 
to  it  rather  titan  merely  delegated,  be- 
cause delegation  is  so  frequently  the 


cause  of  disagreement  and  lack  of 
harmony  in  administration.  To  ex- 
emplify that  point,  the  borough  council 
is  of  the  opinion  that  maternity  and 
child  welfare  powers  should  he  conferred 
upon  it.  On  the  other  hand,  planning 
powers  might  very  well  be  delegated  in 
exercise  of  the  power  contained  in  the 
London  County  Council  (General 
Powers)  Act  of  last  year.  The  delega- 
tion of  planning  powers  would  be  some- 
thing of  an  experiment.  In  metropolitan 
London  (he  borough  councils  have  not 
before  had  any  substantial  measure  of 
responsibility  in  planning.  They  are  con- 
fident that  they  could  manage  it,  and  my 
own  authority  is  certainly  so  confident 
and  wants  the  opportunity  of  so  doing, 
but  it  recognises  that  it  is  an  experiment 
and  perhaps  must  he  confined  to  delega- 
tion rather  than  transfer  at  this  stage. 
That  is  not  the  same  with  regard  to 
maternity  and  child  welfare.  The  metro- 
politan borough’s  work  in  maternity  and 
child  welfare  in  Fulham  was  very  active. 
It  was  in  possession  of  its  own  maternity 
home,  maternity  hospital,  and  it  there- 
fore can  state  as  a fact  and  not  as  a 
feeling  that  if  maternity  and  child  wel- 
fare powers  arc  to  he  vested  in  it  it  can 
discharge  that  function  satisfactorily. 

552.  Have  you  anything  you  could  say 
as  to  the  kind  of  area  you  think  should 
be  covered  by  the  new  top  tier  authority? 

— The  general  answer  given  there  was 

that  there  should  be  one  top  tier  authority 
covering  the  whole  urea  of  the  subject 
matter  of  your  inquiry. 

553.  That  would  cover  not  only  the 
administrative  county  of  London  but 
the  whole  of  Middlesex,  part  of  Hertford, 

part,  of  Kent  and  part  of  Essex? That 

Is  right. 

554.  You  have  made  certain  sugges- 

tions with  regard  to  the  present  situation 
in  the  administrative  county  of  London 
land  tile  present  relationship  between 
the  metropolitan  boroughs  and  the 
London  County  Council.  Of  course,  that 
position  is  not  the  same,  is  it,  in  some  of 
the  counties  or  any  of  the  counties  out- 
side tile  administrative  county  of 
London? -No,  Sir. 

555.  For  example,  local  authorities 
outside  the  administrative  authority  wore 
Part  lit  authorities  for  education  at  one 
time,  they  were  planning  authorities  at 
one  time,  and  there  are  fairly  elaborate 
arrangements  for  delegation  between  the 
various  county  councils  and  the  various 
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local  authorities  which  differ  from  county 
to  county  and  from  function  to  function. 
For  example,  in  Middlesex  and  in  other 
counties  you  have  excepted  districts  rep- 
resenting the  old  Part  III  authorities  in 
education.  And  therefore  the  effect  of 
your  suggestions  would  be  different  out- 
side London  as  compared  with  what  it 
would  be  inside  London ; you  follow  me? 
Yes,  I agree,  Sir. 

556.  I have  no  doubt  you  have  very 
carefully  considered  the  whole  of  this, 
but  have  you  considered  what  changes 
will  be  involved  outside  the  administra- 
tive county  of  London,  and  how  those 

would  be  likely  to  work? No,  Sir,  no 

detailed  consideration  has  been  given  to 
that.  What  is  said  in  this  document 
merely  represents  the  satisfaction  which 
the  borough  council  has  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  services,  and  in  education 
in  particular,  in  London  at  this  moment. 
So  satisfied  does  it  feel  that  it  would 
receive  with  equanimity  the  news  that 
the  system  had  been  extended  to  other 
parts  of  Greater  London,  but  I cannot 
say  that  any  detailed  consideration  has 
been  given  to  its  effect. 

557.  I was  asking  that  question  because 
I thought  perhaps  we  might  get  some  help 
from  you  on  that  subject.  Naturally  we 
cannot  confine  our  gaze  solely  to  the 
administrative  county  of  London,  but 
that  is  something  you  leave  on  our  plate, 

is  it? Y es. — Mr.  Fenton : I think  the 

only  effect  it  might  have,  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  these  counties  outside,  of  which  we 
have  very  little  knowledge  administra- 
tively, is  that  it  would  provide  uniformity 
of  education  both  of  the  type  of  educa- 
tion offered  and  of  the  opportunities  of 
the  children  concerned.  What  we  feel 
in  our  particular  borough  is  that  Greater 
London  as  such  has  no  natural  boun- 
daries, and  it  is  completely  wrong  that 
there  should  be  up  to  half  a dozen  differ- 
ent authorities  providing  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  the  best  type  of  education.  It 
is  possible  in  those  circumstances  for 
children  living  in  one  road  to  be  debarred 
from  going  to  one  particular  type  of 
school  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  Middle- 
sex is  completely  adjacent  to  London, 
and  Essex,  Hertford,  Surrey  and  Kent, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  county  boroughs. 
But  I think  the  point  has  been  made. 
Our  system  would  provide  uniformity 
of  education  administratively,  and 
opportunity,  for  children  within  the 
whol#  of  the  area,  but  we  do  suggest 


of  course  that  there  might  be  wider 
powers  given  to  school  governors, 
managers,  etc.  within  the  local  areas 
concerned. 

Chairman : Now  perhaps  we  could 
follow  our  ordinary  practice  and  go 
through  the  matters  item  by  item.  We 
will  deal  with  the  main  ones ; we 
naturally  cannot  deal  with  every  one  of 
them.  May  we  start  with  education? 

558.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  The  logical 
result  of  securing  complete  uniformity 
in  education  would  be  to  make  it  entirely 
national,  because  wherever  you  do  draw 
the  boundary  line  there  would  always 
be  at  some  point  this  difficulty  of  people 
living  in  the  same  street  in  different  local 
government  areas.  I gather  you  do  not 
want  to  carry  the  logic  so  far  as  that? 

1 personally  would  not  be  concerned 

with  the  prospect  but  since  we  are  con- 
cerned with  Greater  London  I am  more 
concerned  in  trying  to  find  where 
boundaries  exist.  It  seems  to  me  logical 
in  this  particular  area  that  the  only 
natural  boundary  we  can  find  is  approxi- 
mately the  green  belt,  whereby  you  can 
get  a clear  distinction  between  children 
living  in  one  given  area  and  children  in 
another  area.  You  see,  London  as  such, 
in  simple  terms — and  I as  a layman  think 
in  simple  terms — is  a continuously  built 
up  area  in  which  children  attend  schools 
of  varying  types.  The  point  about  the 
national  structure  of  education  is  out- 
side the  scope  of  this  particular  Com- 
mission, but  so  far  as  I am  personally 
concerned,  if  you  want  a personal 
opinion,  it  would  not  disturb  me  at  all 
if  education  were  applied  uniformly 
throughout  the  country.  I think  it  highly 
desirable  that  the  percentage  of  children 
who  have  grammar  places  should  be 
reasonably  uniform  throughout  the 
country.  If  you  want  an  illustration, 
it  is  common  knowledge  that  in  Wales, 
for  instance,  whereas  maybe  one  in  three 
will  get  grammar  places,  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  maybe  one  in  nine  will, 
and  for  that  reason  I would  advocate 
uniformity. 

559.  But  for  the  moment  stick  to 

education  as  a local  government  func- 
tion. You  are  seeking  to  secure  as  much 
uniformity  as  you  can  within  something 
which  can  be  called  a local  government 
area? Yes. 

560.  Now,  as  the  Chairman  has  men- 
tioned, there  is  a different  system  in  the 
administrative  county  of  London  and 
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outside,  in  as  much  as  there  are  no  divi- 
sional executives  or  excepted  districts  in 
■the  county  of  London.  If  you  are  having 
a scheme  of  local  authority  government 
for  education  for  the  whole  of  the 
Greater  London  area,  one  would  have 
to  make  up  one’s  mind  whether  you 
either  introduce  the  system  of  divisional 
executives  in  the  administrative  county 
of  London,  or  abolish  it  outside.  Have 

you  any  particular  views  on  that? 

No,  I have  none. 

561.  May  I take  it  you  are  satisfied 
with  the  way  in  which  it  works  at  the 
present  time  in  the  county  of  London? 

Yes,  I think  that  was  the  point 

made  by  the  Town  Clerk.  It  is  really 
the  basis  of  our  contention.  I merely 
introduced  this  other  matter  since  the 
Chairman  apparently  wanted  us  to 
qualify  our  point  of  view  in  rather  more 
detail. 

562.  You  are  represented  on  the 
management  of  the  primary  schools? 
Yes. 

563.  That  satisfies  you?- -Well,  as 

a beginning,  yes.  I do  not  know  how 
far  we  are  considering  this,  but  as  a 
school  manager,  and  a governor  for  that 
matter,  we  have  very  little  powers.  We 
can  spend  extremely  small  sums  of 
money,  for  instance.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  a question  of  mechanics 
that  would  have  to  be  put  straight  after- 
wards. I,  and  my  council,,  I think,  are 
more  concerned  with  the  broader  prin- 
ciples, the  question  of  one  large  oonur- 
bation,  such  as  Greater  London,  being 
sub-divided  into  these  numerous  sub 
areas,  each  with  a different  system  of 
education. 

564.  You  would  like  to  leave  that  to 
be  worked  out,  but  I gather  you  would 
like  ,to  have  rather  more  powers  than 

you  have  at  the  present  time? Yes,  I 

think  so. 

Chairman : Let  us  pass  on  now  to 
the  environmental  health  services. 

565.  Mr.  Lawson : Could  I ask  you  a 
question  about  refuse  disposal?  I see 
that  that  is  one  of  the  functions  which 

you  wish  to  hand  over? Mr.  Knight : 

Yes,  that  is  taking  refuse  disposal  at  the 
point  where  the  refuse  would  leave  the 
borough — in  other  words,  when  it  has 
already  been  placed  in  the  vehicle  in 
which  it  will  finally  leave  the  borough. 

566.  Are  you  experiencing  difficulty  at 
the  present  iti-me  which  leads  you  to 


suggest  that  change? No  ; it  seems  to 

the  council  to  be  a logical  change. 

567.  What  happens  at  the  moment— 

you  incinerate  it,  do  you? Yes. 

568.  Is  that  very  costly? It  is.  And 

perhaps  in  this  connection  I should  say 
quite  definitely  that  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government’s 
evidence  in  this  is  somewhat  ingenuous, 
as  in  calling  attention  to  the  cost  of  our 
refuse  disposal  they  have  not  disclosed 
the  fact  that  a scheme  has  been  before 
them  for  over  two  years  which  would 
reduce  that  cost  by  ten  shillings  a ton. 

569.  What  scheme  is  .that? Certain 

alterations  long  overdue. 

570.  Can  you  not  carry  it  out? Not 

without  loan  sanction. 

571.  Have  you  considered  combining 

with  your  neighbours? We  have. 

Here  again  I must  protest  at  some  of 
the  evidence  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government.  It  suggests  that 
no  liaison  takes  place,  whereas  actually 
every  time  questions  of  new  refuse 
arrangements  or  alterations  to  arrange- 
ments have  come  forward,  the  borough 
concerned  has  discussed  its  schemes  and 
estimates  with  the  other  members  of  its 
group,  and  has  brought  the  schemes  and 
estimates  before  the  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee. No  changes  have  taken  place 
within  the  last  fifteen  years  without  all 
those  steps  being  .taken. 

572.  Have  you  been  able  to  make  no 

progress,  or  does  it  just  not  work? 

It  just  does  not  work  in  most  cases. 
There  are  local  circumstances  everywhere 
which  complicate  this.  One  of  the 
biggest  is  the  provision  of  some  place 
where  very  large  quantities  of  refuse  can 
be  handled,  because  in  London  they  are 
very  large  quantities.  At  the  moment  I 
am  looking  into  a scheme  which  would 
deal  with  five  boroughs.  This  would 
mean  about  1,500  tons  of  refuse  a day. 
That  is  between  two  and  three  times 
what  is  being  handled  at  any  depot  any- 
where that  I know  of.  It  may  be 

possible.  Whether  it  would  be 

economical  still  has  to  be  worked  out. 
Whether  it  would  really  be  a practical 
scheme  from  the  point  of  view  of  refuse 
disposal  is  another  matter,  because  it  is 
no  use  having  a good  scheme  of  refuse 
disposal  unless  you  can  get  your  vehicles 
in  and  out.  Unless  you  can  get  them 
in  and  out  quickly  your  collection  side 
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will  fall  down,  and  although  your  dis- 
posal side  may  look  very  beautiful  in 
figures  and  prices  it  is  still  no  good  to 
you. 

573.  Chairman : As  a matter  of 

interest — I suppose  there  is  some  history 
in  it — why  does  a riverside  borough  like 
Fulham  find  it  necessary  to  incinerate? 

The  position  is  very  simple.  We 

have  two  wharves  which  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  council,  one  of  which 
is  in  the  wrong  place  altogether  for  the 
disposal  of  refuse — it  is  in  an  area  of 
high  amenity — and  the  second  is  in  an 
industrial  area,  and  in  that  particular 
site  our  refuse  destructor  has  been  placed 
since  1904.  Outside  that  refuse 
destructor  we  have  room  for  just  two 
barges.  By  burning  it  those  two  barges 
are  adequate  for  our  purpose.  If  we 
had  a four  barge  berth  attached  to  the 
destructor  we  could  barge  refuse,  but 
because  we  have  only  a two  barge  berth 
we  cannot. 

574.  Your  destructor  was  tied  up  with 
the  old  electricity  undertaking  at  one 

time,  was  i,t  not? -Yes.  In  point  of 

fact,  before  the  destructor  was  installed 
the  power  station  was  built.  When  the 
power  station  was  built,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide facilities  for  unloading  coal,  a jetty 
was  built,  and  it  is  the  presence  of  that 
jetty  that  does  preclude  any  possibility  of 
putting  four  barges  there.  If  the  power 
station  was  not  there  we  could  use  it. 
As  it  is  there  is  space  for  the  two  barges 
alongside,  but  that  is  all. 

575.  Mr.  Lawson : Parks  and  open 
spaces  you  suggest  should  be  a joint 
function.  W'hat  exactly  do  you  mean  by 
that — really  much  as  it  is  today,  some 
you  would  administer  and  others  you 

would  not? 1 think  in  general  the 

intention  of  the  council  here  was  that 
the  county  council  should  administer  the 
large  open  spaces  on  the  perimeter,  which 
really  were  not  particularly  appropriate 
for  administration  by  one  area,  as  being 
used  in  common  by  very  many  areas. 

576.  Does  your  suggestion  on  this 
schedule  involve  any  change  at  all  from 

tile  present  position? Mr.  Thatcher'. 

No. 

577.  About  building  regulations,  do 
you  suggest  any  changes  .there — for  ex- 
ample, in  the  functions  of  the  District 

Surveyor? The  borough  council 

allies  itself  to  the  position  taken  by  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint 
Committees.  A good  deal  of  progress 


has  .been  made  in  that  direction  already. 
There  is  still  some  leeway  to  make  up, 
but  the  borough  council’s  view  is  in 
complete  support  of  the  attitude  adopted 
by  the  Standing  Joint  Committee. 

578.  Sir  John  Wrigley : That  is  asking 

for  transfer  . . . ? Yes,  and  the 

District  Surveyor  would  advise  the 
borough  council. 

579.  Chairman : He  would  be  your 

employee,  would  he  not? No,  Sir,  he 

would  become  adviser  to  the  borough 
council  where  the  borough  council  was 
the  appropriate  authority,  but  he  would 
still  be  employed  by  the  London  County 
Council. 

580.  Or  the  other  top  tier  authority? 
1 beg  your  paTdon,  Sir. 

581.  Mr.  Lawson:  I thought  the 

Standing  Joint  Committee  would  abolish 
the  present  office  and  he  would  in  effect 
become  an  employee  of  the  borough 

council. With  respect,  I feel  you  must 

be  mistaken.  I gave  evidence  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
on  this  question  in  the  committee  stage, 
and  the  District  Surveyors  petitioned 
against  the  Bill,  and  on  behaif  of  the 
Standing  Joint  Committee  I gave  assur- 
ances which  would  have  precisely  the 
opposite  effect. 

Chairman : Well,  we  can  check  that 
up.  Now,  housing. 

582.  ( Sir  John  Wrigley ):  This  is  one 
of  the  subjects  where  the  position  at  the 
present  time  is  different  in  the  adminis- 
trative county  of  London  and  outside. 
You  suggest  that  what  is  at  present  the 
system  in  the  county  of  London,  under 
which  ithe  building  of  houses  within  a 
borough  may  be  undertaken  either  by 
the  borough  or  by  the  county,  should 
be  retained  as  between  the  new  borough 
and  the  new  top  tier  authority,  and  that 
would  retain  the  existing  position  in 
London.  But,  as  you  know,  outside 
London  ‘the  position  is  different.  There 
is  only  one  housing  authority,  the  county 
councils  other  than  London  County 
Council  not  being  a housing  authority. 
Have  you  considered  that  while  you 
would  be  preserving  the  existing  system 
in  London  you  would  be  introducing  a 
new  system  outside  London,  and  if  so 
are  there  any  particular  reasons  in  your 
mind  which  make  you  think  that  would 

be  the  right  course  outside  London? 

Yes,  Sir.  The  powers  of  the  London 
County  Council  and  the  metropolitan 
borough  councils  are  chiefly  different  in 
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the  fact  that  only  the  London  County 
Council  can  acquire  land  and  develop 
it  for  housing  outside  their  own  area. 
The  metropolitan  borough  councils  can- 
not do  this,  and  my  council  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
that  they  should  not  do  this.  It  would 
have  the  effect  of  pushing  up  prices  by 
enlarging  the  competition  for  the  land. 
And  they  feel  that  the  same  objection 
can  be  taken  to  the  multiplicity  of  offers 
that  may  be  forthcoming  for  such  un- 
developed land  as  there  is  from  other 
authorities  ait  present  outside  the  ad- 
ministrative county  but  within  the  area 
the  -subject  matter  of  your  inquiry.  For 
that  reason  it  is  felt  that  only  the  top 
tier  authority  should  be  able  to  acquire 
land  outside  its  own  area.  It  is  true  that 
at  the  moment,  and  indeed  under  the 
borough  councils  recommendations,  the 
top  tier  authority  would  still  be  able  to 
acquire  and  develop  land  within  its  area, 
and  therefore  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  second  tier  authorities.  That  has 
been  the  cause  of  some  trouble.  Of 
that  there  is  no  doubt.  But  there  are 
some  housing  schemes,  and  particularly 
has  this  been  so  after  the  war  with  -the 
devastation  from  bomb  attacks,  of  such 
a size  and  such  a character  that  in  my 
council’s  opinion  (they  were  properly 
regarded  as  the  responsibility  of  the  top 
tier  authority  rather  than  -the  second  tier. 
Whilst  it  is  a matter  of  hope  that  the 
same  cause  and  ithe  same  circumstances 
will  not  arise  again,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  circumstances  may  come  into 
being  for  a variety  of  reasons.  There- 
fore the  borough  council  does  not 
suggest  that  the  top  tier  authority  should 
have  no  housing  powers  within  its  own 
boundaries.  But  the  borough  council 
would  feel  that  other  things  being  equal 
the  borough  authority  should  provide 
new  housing  accommodation,  and  it  is 
only  where  circumstances  are  of  a kind 
necessitating  the  top  tier  that  they  should 
come  in.  The  type  of  case  I have  in 
mind  in  saying  this  is  where  there  is  a 
substantial  overspill.  Metropolitan 
London  is  almost  entirely  built  up. 
Redevelopment  necessitates  the  demoli- 
tion of  existing  property,  and  frequently 
there  is  encountered  a planning  density 
which  is  lower  than  the  existing  density. 
In  other  words,  redevelopment  will  only 
permit  accommodation  of  an  amount 
which  is  insufficient  to  re-house  the 
people  who  are  already  <on  the  site.  In 
such  a case  the  assistance  of  -the  top  tier 


authority  will  have  to  be  sought,  because 
accommodation  cannot  otherwise  be 
provided.  It  seems  to  my  council,  there- 
fore, that  with  all  its  faults — and  it  has 
faults — the  present  system  is  the  best 
system  and  should  be  continued  whilst 
in  the  hope  that  difficulties  which  have 
occurred  in  the  past  will  not  occur  in 
the  future. 

583.  Could  you  tell  us  from  your 
practical  experience  on  redevelopment 
■that  has  been  carried  out  .in  Fulham,  what 

is  the  margin  of  overspill  required? 

There  is  not  a formula,  of  course.  The 
position  really  is  that  discussions  take 
place  -between  the  county  and  borough 
authorities  in  the  preparation  of  the  plan 
for  the  next  ensuing  period,  and  these 
figures  are  examined  and  decisions  are 
taken  upon  them.  They  do  not  refer 
to  any  -formula  which  can  be  set  out  or 
stated  here.  There  is  at  the  moment  a 
case  that  is  causing  a good  deal  of 
trouble,  a site  of  some  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen acres.  There,  surprisingly  enough, 
there  -is  actually  -to  be  some  accommoda- 
tion to  spare.  In  other  words,  not  only 
can  everybody  here  be  re-housed,  but 
there  will  be  a balance  for  once  in  the 
right  direction.  Here  is  the  difficulty. 
T-he  London  County  Council  feels  that 
it  would  like  to  develop  this  site,  and  the 
borough  council  is  equally  satisfied  that 
it  should  be  able  to  do  so.  That  -is  the 
opposite  of  the  example  I gave  just  now 
in  which  the  borough  council  feels  that 
the  top  -tier  authority  is  desirable.  On 
this  occasion  of  course  -it  does  not  do  so. 

584.  And  how  are  your  difficulties 

resolved? In  due  course  generally  at 

member  level,  I am  obliged  to  say.  We 
disagree  at  officer  level  violently. 

585.  And  when  it  reaches  members 

harmony  ensues,  does  it? Mr. 

Horton : I think  it  can  be  said  a reason- 
able corn-promise  takes  place. 

586.  What  I am  trying  to  find  out  is 

the  size  of  the  overspill  -problem  in 
Fulham.  Have  you  any  idea,  taking  your 
present  -population  and  looking  at  the 
process  of  redevelo.pmen-t  of  the  borough, 
how  many  -people  would  have  to  be  ex- 
ported?  Mr.  Thatcher : Under  the 

county  of  London  plan  the  population 
was  to  be  reduced  from  something  in 
excess  of  120,000  to  something  under 
80,000.  That  was  the  -target.  But  it  has 
not  been  achieved  in  -appropriate  measure 
since  the  plan  was  confirmed  for  one  or 
two  reasons,  not  the  least  of  them  being 
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that  as  fast  as  people  are  moved  out  of 
the  borough  ami  re-housed  others  come 
in.  .So  that  whilst  the  removal  of  the 
population  has  taken  place  according  to 
plan,  the  circumstance  that  has  mil  been 
catered  for.  and  could  not  ciisilv  have 
been  catered  for,  is  that  others  have 
come  in  in  their  place.  The  result  is 
that  the  population  is  still  1 1 8,000 ; it 
lias  gone  down  comparatively  little.  I 
am  sorry  that  1 cannot  assist  you  more 
in  the  indication  of  how  a decision  is 
reached  as  to  which  authority  handles 
any  given  area ; there  is  no  fixed  answer 
which  can  be  ensured  in  any  sot  of 
circumstances  at  all.  The  only  absolutely 
overriding  factor  is  a large  overspill.  If 
there  is  a large  overspill  the  Iwrough 
council  just  cannot  do  il. 

587.  You  have  given  me  an  answer 

roughly  on  what  is  the  sixe  of  the  over- 
spill.  Mr.  Horton'.  The  overspill 

would  depend  really  on  the  question  of 
density  -if  they  were  allowed  to  build  at 
100  or  130  persons  to  the  acre  to  50. 

588.  Al  (he  moment  you  have  certain 

figures  of  density  imposed  on  you  by  the 
London  development  plan? Yes. 

589.  And  the  Town  Clerk’s  figures,  1 
take  il,  are  based  on  the  present  plan? 

- -That  is  right.  Hut  when  we  are  put- 

ting a new  housing  estate  tip  we  go  and 
negotiate  a figure  of  density.  t That  is 
how  we  are  able  to  keep  fairly  well 
within  the  ceiling. 

590.  You  described  there  fully  the 

position  in  London.  1 come  back  to  this 
point  about  what  happens  under  lop  tier 
arrangements  for  the  part  of  the  metro- 
politan area  which  is  outside  London. 
You  dn  there  introduce  a change  in  the 
existing  statutory  position,  because  you 
would  give  your  top  tier  authority  hous- 
ing powers  which  it  1ms  not  got  at  the 
present  time.  1 take  it  yon  are  basing 
the  recommendation  on  general  prin- 
ciples. it  is  not  based  on  any  knowledge 
of  conditions  outside  the  county  of 
London? Mr.  Thatcher-.  No  infor- 

mation of  that  type  was  obtained.  I 
have  indicated  that  the  extension  of  the 
top-tier  to  the  whole  of  ibis  area,  carry- 
ing with  it  housing  powers  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  area,  would  have^  at 
any  rale  one  desirable  cllcet  in  reducing 
the  competition  for  undeveloped  land 
so  far  as  public  authorities  are  con- 
cerned. There  would  never  he  more  than 
two  of  them  in  the  market,  the  second- 
tier  authority  area  and  the  top-tier, 


whereas  if  the  present  position  remains, 
then  the  number  of  possibilities  is  very 
much  larger. 

591.  Chairman'.  That  assumes  of 
course  that  boroughs  outside  London 
and  oilier  local  authorities  outside  Lon- 
don will  in  fact  be  acquiring  land  for 
their  housing  outside  their  own  areas? 

Yes.  it  does. 

592.  You  do  not  know  to  what  extent  j 
that  has  happened?  — No,  t do  not, 

593.  Sir  John  Wrl/tley  t Do  you  apply 
this  system  of  having  dual  functions  of 
housing  to  both  the  top  tier  and  the 
second  tier  to  all  aspects  of  housing  - 
the  provision  of  new  houses,  slum  clear- 
ance. loans  for  people  to  build  or  buy 
houses,  improvement  grants  or  do  you 
think  any  one  of  those  functions  should 

be  assigned  to  one  authority  only?  — i 
The  present  position  would  satisfy  the 
council,  and  certainly  the  present  prac- 
tice. Let  me  pul  it  another  way.  Rcpipr 
and  demolition  of  substandard  property 
should  remain  with  the  sennd  licr  only. 
Slum  clearance  should  be  undertaken  by 
both  tiers.  Financial  transactions  in 
connection  with  property  ownership  - 
that  is  to  say.  advances  on  mortgage  or 
improvement  grants  as  practised  in 
London  remain  with  the  borough  coun- 
cil provided  it  is  willing  to  undertake 
those  functions.  If  it  is  not  willing  to 
do  so,  well  then  the  London  County 
Council,  nr  the  top  tier  in  the  new  order, 
would  do  so,  That  ensures  that  oppor- 
tunities for  mortgages  or  improvement 
grants  are  still  available  to  a house 
owner,  even  although  his  particular 
second-tier  authority  may  not  favour  il. 

In  that  connection,  Sir,  my  authority  lias 
advanced  over  £ t in.  in  mortgage  loans 
under  the  Housing  Act  1949,  and  carries 
out  an  active  policy  in  connection  wilh 
improvement  grants.  Therefore  in 
Fulham  Ihe  London  County  Council  has  j 
done  nolhing ; there  has  been  no  need  | 
for  it  to  do  anything  in  Fulham, 

594,  With  the  dual  authorities  how  |r 
does  the  applicant  know  where  (o  go? 

He  generally  comes,  1 suspect,  to 

the  borough  council  first.  He  may  do 
them  both  together.  We  have  very  close 
liaison  wilh  house  agents  in  Fulham  who 
direct  their  clients’  attention  to  nil  thpse 
matters. 

Chairman:  Shall  we  pass  an  to  per-  j 
somd  health  services? 
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595.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Mr.  Town  Clerk, 

it  is  fairly  clear  which  services  you  want 
to  have  returned  to  the  borough  and  I 
gather  that  is  by  conferring  the  full 
powers  on  the  borough,  maternity  and 
child  welfare  particularly? Yes,  Sir. 

596.  Is  the  opinion  of  your  council 
that  they  would  be  better  administered 
by  the  borough?  There  is  no  allega- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  borough  council 
that  the  services  formerly  administered 
by  them  but  now  administered  by  the 
London  County  Council  arc  inefficiently 
administered.  They  are  no  more  effi- 
ciently administered,  in  my  council’s 
view,  and  the  administration  is  subject 
to  attendant  disadvantages,  not  amount- 
ing to  demonstrable  inefficiency,  hut 
having  characteristics  which  arc  not  de- 
sirable, for  example,  the  inaccessibility 
of  members  of  the  council  to  the  public. 
There  are  six  members  of  the  London 
County  Council  representing  Fulham. 
Two  of  them  live  in  Fulham— an  un- 
usually high  proportion —but  not  very 
many  members  for  the  general  public 
to  be  able  to  consult  personally  on  im- 
portant personal  services  of  this  kind. 
And  my  council  is  very  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  it  should  have  once  again 
powers  which  it  discharged  efficiently  in 
connection  with  maternity  and  child 
welfare. 

597.  I should  like  to  come  back  to 
the  powers  that  you  suggest  should  be 
jointly  administered,  but  before  I do  so 
there  are  one  or  two  other  health 
functions  which  have  not  been  men- 
tioned. What  about  the  school  medical 
service?— — That  should  remain  with  the 
education  authorities. 

598.  The  top-tier  authority? Yes. 

599.  Now  these  joint  services.  You 
say: 

" Powers  and  Duties  under  the 

National  Health  Service  Acts  (except 

Maternity  and  Child  Welfare)  ”. 

Could  you  just  enumerate  those  services 
which  you  -think  should  be  jointly  ad- 
ministered? - — In  connection  with  the 
National  Health  Service  generally,  Sir, 
the  council  feels  that  with  the  employ- 
ment of  properly  qualified  'health  visitors 
this  service  could  be  given  in  the  borough 
by  its  staff.  At  the  moment  of  course 
that  is  impossible.  I think  the  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  council  in  relation  to 
services  which  it  should  undertake  as 
opposed  to  those  which  the  top  tier  d.is- 
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charges  can  best  be  described  by  the  use 
of  the  word  personal — -personal  services. 

600.  Why  were  health  visitors  not  in 
the  middle  column  of  your  summary — 
Appendix  B.  Tha-t  is  really  what  I 
wanted  to  get  at.  You  say  everything 
but  -maternity  and  child  welfare  and  one 
or  two  other  smaller  items  should  be 
jointly  administered,  and  health  visitors 
was  the  thing  which  struck  me  at  once. 

I wanted  to  know  why  you  thought  that 
should  be  jointly  administered.- — -I 
think  -the  suggestion  in  the  council’s  mind 
was  that  only  it  should  employ  health 
visitors,  -the  operation  of  a joint  service 
to  be  on  the  basis  of  negotiations 
between  -the  two  -tier  authorities. 

601.  Forgetting  who  pays  for  it,  and 

looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  client  rather  than  the  administrator, 
if  you  have  health  visitors  employed  by 
both  -tiers  of  authorities,  to  whom  does 
the  individual  go,  or  with  whom  are 
they  in  contact?  Do  you  envisage  -two 
lots  of  health  visitors? Yes,  Sir. 

602.  And  what  organisation  would  you 
suggest  for  administering  two  lots— a 
divisional  office  and  a medical  officer? 

Yes,  It  seems  to  the  council  that 

this  is  a question  tha-t  would  have  to 
be  most  carefully  considered  between  the 
two  authorities  and  the  -method  of  work- 
ing arrived  at  between  them, 

603.  Leaving  that  one,  we  come  to: 

“ Powers  and  Duties  under  the 

National  Assistance  Acts  and  the 

Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Act, 

1944.” 

That  is  also  to  be  joint.  That  covers 
such  things,  presumably,  as  old  people, 
home  helps,  care  of  'the  handicapped. 
Arc  those  all  services  that  you  feel 
should  also  be  administered  jointly — I 
mean,  have  -two  sots  of  organisations? 

1 have  no  reason  to  believe  that 

the  council  feds  that  it  could  not  under- 
take whatever  responsibility  for  the  care 
of  old  people  might:  be  vested  in  local 
authorities.  Ait  the  moment  the  Old 
Peoples’  Welfare  Committee  in  Fulham 
is  not  of  course  a committee  of  the 
council,  but  the  council  is  very  strongly 
represented  on  it,  and  it  gets  its  funds 
entirely  by  grant  from  the  council.  The 
stage  -is  therefore  well  set  for  assump- 
tion by  the  council  of  full  responsibility 
should  it  ever  be  imposed  upon  it. 
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604.  So  you  would  really  say  that  the 
care  of  old  people  and  the  various  ser- 
vices that  go  with  that  should  move  into 

the  middle  column? 1 do  not  think 

the  provision  of  old  peoples’  homes_  is 
necessarily  for  the  second-tier  authority. 

I feel  some  hesitation  in  answering  that 
question  too  definitely  in  the  affirmative. 

605.  Mr.  Town  Clerk,  we  have  to 

advise  on  a structure  of  the  administra- 
tion of  local  government,  and  I am  try- 
ing to  get  clear  what  you  in  Fulham 
would  like  to  see  as  the  pattern.  You 
would  still  feel  that  the  services  for  old 
people  should  be  divided? Yes. 

606.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  The  distribu- 
tion of  functions  between  local  authori- 
ties is  generally  dealt  with  by  Parliament 
in  the  sense  of  assigning  a function  to 
one  authority  or  the  other  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  housing  in  London,  to  both 
authorities.  But  it  is  generally  necessary 
to  deal  with  this  matter  by  statute  some 
way  or  other  and  not  leave  it  to  authori- 
ties to  decide  among  themselves  who  will 
undertake  the  function.  Have  you  in 
mind  where  you  talk  about  functions  to 
be  administered  jointly  that  both 
authorities  should  lie  given  the  same 
statutory  powers,  or  indeed  it  might  be 

duties,  speaking  generally? The 

answer  to  that  question  is  yes.  Sir.  It 
is  so  at  the  moment,  where  both  the 
London  County  Council  and  the  metro- 
politan boroughs  share  a power.  The 
extent  to  which  it  is  exercised  in  any 
individual  borough  is  the  result  of  dis- 
cussion between  'title  two  authorities. 

607.  But  where  it  is  a matter  of  a 

statutory  duty  as  distinct  from  a power. 
Parliament  usually  puts  that  duty  some- 
where.  With  respect,  Sir,  I do  not 

think  any  question  of  a duty  upon  local 
authorities  to  provide  homes  for  old 
people  has  yet  been  mooted. 

608.  Mr.  Cadbury : Can  I take  the 
next  item  on  your  list?  There  is  a 
duty  laid  on  certain  authorities  for  the 
care  of  children,  and  it  is  specified  in 
the  statute  that  it  is  the  county  and 
county  borough  councils.  Is  it  your 
suggestion  that  Parliament  should  vary 
that  duty  or  instruction  and  divide  it 
equally  between  the  London  County 
Council,  or  the  upper  tier  authority,  and 

the  borough? Yes,  Sir.  The  borough 

council’s  feeling  is  that  guidance  clinics 
and  things  of  that  sort  could  well  be 
provided  by  the  borough  council.  The 


fact  is  'that  the  second-tier  authority  has 
its  ear  to  the  ground,  better  than  the 
top-tier.  It  is  my  council’s  view  that 
clinical  services,  visiting  services,  what 
is  covered  by  the  loose  term  “ personal 
services  ”,  are  in  the  main  better  under- 
taken by  the  borough  council  than  by 
the  county  council,  for  the  reasons  that 
I have  mentioned.  When  it  somes  to 
the  provision  of  an  institution  of  some 
sort  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  quite 
so  strongly.  Much  may  depend,  if  1 may 
say  so  with  respect,  on  the  decision  of 
your  learned  Commission.  If  the  new 
second  tier  authorities  are  going  to  be 
very  big,  then  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  may  be  the  better  able 
to  undertake  the  provision  of  institutions, 
and  so  on.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  going  to  follow  much  the  same 
pattern  as  at  present,  well  then  a stronger 
case  can  be  made  out  for  saying  that 
the  provision  of  institutions  which  can 
be  resorted  to  by  people  all  over  the 
area,  and  not  merely  the  area  of  the 
second  tier  authority  in  which  it  happens 
to  be,  should  be  by  the  top-tier  authority. 

609.  The  provision  of  institutions  may 

or  may  not  be  an  important  part  of 
that  service.  The  main  function  is  the 
setting  up  of  a children’s  officer  who  has 
responsibility  for  taking  children  into  f 
care,  sometimes  to  institutions.  You  say 
the  actual  responsibility  of  taking 
children  into  care  should  be  adminis-  | 
tered  by  the  borough  council? Yes. 

610.  Foster  homes,  and  so  forth? 

Yes. 

611.  Chairman'.  Mr.  Town  Clerk, 
your  answers  to  those  questions  arouse 
a doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  the 
caption  at  the  top  of  the  third  column 
is  really  quite  accurate.  It  says : 

“ Functions  to  be  administered 
jointly  by  1 top  tier  ’ and  ‘ second 
tier  ’ authorities.” 

Is  “ joint  ” the  right  word  there  to  ex- 
press the  conception  you  are  now  putting 
before  us?  Is  it  not  partly  by  one  and 

partly  by  the  other  authority? Yes, 

what  is  intended  is  not  that  they  should 
both  be  doing  the  same  thing,  but  both 
following  in  the  same  direction. 

612.  Taking  care  of  children,  for 
example,  that  appears  in  the  third 
column  because  you  think  that  certain 
aspects  of  the  statutory  business  of  the 
care  of  children  should  be  that  of  the 
top  tier  authority  and  certain  other 
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aspects  should  be  the  function  of  the 
other  authority? That  is  so,  Sir. 

613.  And  therefore  we  should  ask  you, 
I suppose,  to  give  a sub-division  of  all 
the  powers  in  the  third  column,  specify- 
ing which  parts  you  intend  to  be  exer- 
cised by  one  tier  and  which  parts  you 
would  intend  to  be  exercised  by  the 
other.  “ Joint  ” is  not  the  right  word,  is 

it? Strictly  construing  it,  it  is  not. 

The  intention  is  not  that  both  should  be 
doing  the  same  thing,  but  that  the  ser- 
vice as  a whole  is  one  that  should  be 
divided  between  the  two  authorities. 

614.  Jt  is  hardly  the  service.  It  is  the 

powers  under  these  particular  Acts,  is  it 
not?  That  throws  a little  light  on  a 
point  which  I could  not  understand,  as  to 
why  there  should  be  two  sets  of  health 
visitors,  one  employed  by  one  tier  and 
one  by  the  other.  But  you  say  that  the 
top-tier  would  maintain  certain  duties 
which  would  require  the  employment  of 
health  visitors  for  those  purposes,  and 
that  the  second  tier  should  acquire  cer- 
tain powers  which  would  require  the 
health  visitors  for  those  purposes.  Have 
I got  that  right  now? Yes. 

615.  I was  a bit  misled  by  the  term 

"jointly”. Yes,  it  is  misleading  in 

that  way. 

616.  Mr.  Cadbury.  I think  .that  is  all 
on  personal  health  and  welfare,  other 
than  .that  I would  like  to  be  clear  that 
under  welfare  you  think  the  provision 
in  people’s  homes,  for  handicapped 
people  particularly,  should  be  a borough 
responsibility  because  it  is  in  their  own 

homes  ; is  that  correct? T hesitate  to 

answer  .that  too  definitely,  Sir. 

617.  Do  you  feel  that  in  conjunction 
with  other  neighbouring  boroughs  the 
institutional  side  could  be  met?— — It 
might  be,  but  that  is  another  way  of 
saying  the  same  thing.  If  it  requires  a 
group  of  authorities  i,t  might  be  simpler 
to  invest  it  in  the  top  tier. 

618.  Including  functions  .in  people’s 

own  homes? Yes,  Sir. 

619.  Coming  to  town  and  country 
planning,  that  again  is  in  this  right-hand 
column  of  your  summary.  Assuming 
that  the  division  is  of  different  functions 
of  .town  and  country  planning  between 
the  two  authorities,  could  you  define  in 
town^  and  country  planning,  which 
functions  you  feel  should  .be  for  .the  top- 

tier  and  which  for  the  lower  tier? 1 

can  only  refer  you  there,  Sir,  .to  the 


negotiations  which  are  taking  place  on 
this  very  question  between  the  Metro- 
politan Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  .the  London  County  Council. 
Lhe  London  County  Council,  at  the 
request  of  the  Standing  Joint  Committee, 
took  power  in  its  General  Powers  Act 
last  year  to  delegate  everything  to  the 
borough  councils  should  it  so  desire.  In 
other  words,  there  is  no  power,  no 
planning  power,  which  in  law  the  county 
council  cannot  delegate  to  the  borough 
councils.  It  is  not  expected  that  it  will 
do  that  in  its  entirety.  Negotiations  have 
been  taking  place  for  some  time  on  the 
extent  to  which  this  should  go  to  start 
with.  The  important  point  is  .that  power 
already  exists  in  London  for  the  top  tier 
authority  to.  vest  as  much  planning  re- 
sponsibility in  the  second  tier  authorities 
as  it  chooses,  and  that  is  what  my  council 
feels  should  be  .the  position  throughout 
London  generally. 

620.  In  other  words,  you  want  as  much 
brought  down  as  possible,  but  your 
council  believes  it  can  be  done  by 
negotiation  between  your  council  or  the 
Standing  Joint  Committee  and  the 

London  County  Council? That  is  so, 

Sir. 

621.  And  expresses  no  opinion  as  to 
what  powers  it  ought  to  be  delegated? 
— - — No.  It  associates  itself  with  every- 
thing that  the  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee has  done  so  far. 

622.  Chairman'.  And  you  would  be 
content  if  those  negotiations  ended  up  in 

delegation  and  not  conferment? At 

this  stage,  yes.  The  whole  thing  is  an 
experiment  and  the  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee has  felt  obliged  to  recognise  that 
fact  and  to  show  that  it  realises  that  it 
has  been  asking  for  something  which 
hitherto  it  has  not  had  and  that  it  has 
to  demonstrate  its  ability  to  handle  these 
matters. 

623.  Mr.  Cadbury : We  have  taken 

evidence  from  the  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  this  subject.  Today  we 
are  taking  evidence  from  your  council. 
Do  I understand  that  you  would 
like  Part  III  planning  powers — in 
other  words,  that  individual  developers 
would  come  first  to  the  council  for 
planning  permission,  and  if  i,t  was  within 
the  development  plan  then  you  could  de- 
cide on  your  own  authority? That 

was  a request  which  the  Standing  Joint 
Committee  made  to  the  London  County 
Council,  and  which  so  far  has  not  been 
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agreed.  The  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee has  sought  to  make  it  obligatory 
on  all  applicants  to  come  to  the  borough 
council  first.  The  London  County  Coun- 
cil has  refused  to  agree  to  that  and  is 
not  influenced  by  the  fact  that  in  Middle- 
sex, notably,  that  is  the  position.  The 
Standing  Joint  Committee,  and  therefore 
Fulham,  would  like  applications  to 
come  to  it  in  the  first  place. 

624.  Chairman:  What  would  happen 

to  them  after  that? That  would  de- 

pend upon  the  extent  of  delegation. 
If  the  application  was  one  that  was  out- 
side the  bounds  of  the  delegation  it 
would  have  to  go  to  County  Hall.  At 
the  moment  what  will  happen  if  the 
present  negotiations  come  to  pass  is  that 
applications  will  go  to  County  Hall  and 
then  if  they  are  within  the  bounds  of 
delegation  they  will  go  down  to  the  town 
halls,  and  so  on.  It  is  the  other  way 
round,  in  other  words. 

625.  And  what  are  the  bounds  of  dele- 
gation?  At  the  moment  the  amount 

of  work  which  the  boroughs  would  cover 
would  be  large  in  volume  but  small  in 
quality. 

626.  That  is  the  consequence  of  the 

boundary  of  delegation?- It  is. 

627.  What  is  the  actual  boundary? 

I am  afraid  I cannot  answer  that  in 
detail  at  this  moment.  It  would  require 
the  perusal  of  a document  of  several 
pages  in  length.  If  you  would  like  to 
know  I would  be  very  happy  to  provide 
a memorandum  on  this  point. 

628.  I think  we  would  like  it?— — I 
shall  be  pleased  to  provide  it. 

629.  Mr.  Cadbury:  That  is  all  on 
straight  planning.  It  leads  obviously  to 
the  next  item  on  which  I want  to  ask 
questions,  traffic,  and  particularly  the 
question  of  road  improvement  in  the 
first  place.  You  say: 

“ Construction,  Improvement  and 

Maintenance  of  Roads  and  Bridges.” 
is  a joint  function  and  should  continue 
to  be  administered  jointly.  I am  not  quite 
sure  whether  this  classification  at  the 
bottom  refers  to  the  whole  of  that  sec- 
tion, the  road  improvements.  Do  you 
consider  that  as  a right  all  other  roads 
should  be  your  responsibility  only  leav- 
ing the  through  roads  and  class  A roads 

and  bridges  in  the  top  tier? Mr. 

Knight:  Yes,  Sir,  I think  so.  It  is  not 
of  course  true  that  the  Council  does  all 


improvements  on  through  roads  and  i 
Class  A roads  at  the  present  time.  By  | 
through  roads  I mean  roads  which  ; 
carry  substantial  traffic  which  neither  J 
originates  nor  terminates  in  the  area 
concerned,  such  as  the  Cromwell  Road  f 
extension,  which  is  possibly  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned  perfect  in  that  class 
• — Fulham  Palace  Road,  which  is  | 
approaching  that,  and  some  of  the 
other  roads.  I think  you  have 
evidence  from  another  source  on  that. 

But  there  are  difficulties  with  improve- 
ments at  the  present  time  because  quite 
frankly  improvements  can  be  put  for- 
ward and  can  be  required  by  both 
authorities,  and  can  still  remain  just  as 
they  were  for  over  fifty  years. 

630.  That  leads  me,  Mr.  Surveyor,  to 
the  next  point — that  the  implementation 
for  the  plans  for  improvement  is  slow. 

Is  that  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  two 
authorities  are  both  responsible  and 
whichever  initiates  the  actual  scheme  has 
to  pay? — — It  is  one  of  those_  things 
which  does  give  rise  to  difficulties,  but  t 
that  is  not  the  only  problem  by  any  '■ 
means. 

631.  I have  only  recently  seen  the  evi-  f 
dence  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  1 
Association  of  Metropolitan  Borough  ! 
Surveyors  on  this  question.  Are  any  of 
the  roads  recommended  in  it  to  be  j 
treated  as  trunk  roads  in  the  Borough  of  j 
Fulham?— — I would  say  quite  clearly 
Cromwell  Road  is  one. 

632.  Under  your  scheme  that  would 

be  a trunk  road  and  the  cost  would  be  j 
entirely  borne  nationally? Yes. 

633.  But  as  a road  authority  you  would 

carry  out  the  actual  work?- We  should 

maintain  it,  the  normal  position  outside  j 
London.  I would  say,  too,  Fulham  j 
Palace  Road  might  also  come  under  that  j 
category. 

634.  You  have  seen,  no  doubt,  the 
Ministry  of  Transport’s  proposal  in  this 
brown  volume  for  a new  authority  to 
take  charge  of  the  whole  traffic  problem  j 
of  London.  Has  the  borough  any  com-  i 

ment  on  that? Mr.  Thatcher:  No,  J 

Sir  ; this  was  published  after  the  borough  j 
council  had  given  attention  to  it,  but  I j 
think  I can  fairly  say  without  any  strain  : 
on  my  imagination  that  the  proposal  is 
not  one  with  which  they  would  have  any 
sympathy  or  support. 

635.  In  spite  of  the  fact,  Mr.  Town  | 
Clerk,  that  you  are  in  fact  proposing  a j 
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top  tier  authority  that  would  be  nearly 
the  same  size,  if  not  quite  the  same  size, 
as  the  proposed  new  authority?— — Bear- 
ing in  mind  the  disrepute  which  ad  hoc 
authorities  got  themselves  into  some 
years  ago,  it  would  be  unwise,  1 think. 

636.  Mr.  Cadbury : Have  you  any  par- 
ticular parking  problems,  or  policy  on 
the  question  of  parking  problems  in  the 

borough? Mr.  Thatcher-.  No,  Sir. 

We  suffer  a good  deal  from  people  us- 
ing the  highway  as  a garage  for  their 
cars  outside  their  own  houses,  but  Ful- 
ham is  not  a place  in  which  there  is  a 
real  parking  problem. 

637.  Do  you  seek  additional  powers 

vi$-k-vis  the  Ministry  directly  for  dealing 
with  parking  meters  and  things  of  that 
sort? No,  Sir. 

638.  Chairman : May  I revert  to  the 
Ministry  of  Transport’s  evidence,  and  ask 
you  to  look  at  page  176  of  this  brown 
book,  Mr.  Town  Clerk?  You  said  your 
objection  to  the  proposal  of  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  was  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  proposal  involved  an  ad  hoc  autho- 
rity, but  you  will  see  that  under  para- 
graph 43  on  page  176  there  are  three 
proposals,  the  first  of  which  reads  in  this 
way: 

“ (a)  If  there  were  created  a ‘ top 
tier  ’ authority  for  the  Royal  Com- 
mission area,  or  a substantial  pari  of 
it,” 

—which  is  what  you  are  proposing 
should  be  treated,  is  it  not? Yes, 

639.  — 

“ . . . then  it  should  be  the  function 
of  that  authority  to  ensure  that  traffic 
policies  were  made  and  carried  out 
uniformly  throughout  the  area.  The 
authority  would  no  doubt  work 
through  other  local  authorities,  dele- 
gating within  limits  certain  powers  to 
them  and  using  them  as  agents  for 
other  purposes,  but  retaining  over- 
riding powers,  including  the  power  to 
require  the  carrying  out  of  minor  road 
works  involved  in  the  execution  of 
traffic  policies.” 

The  next  one,  ( h ),  is  the  proposal  for  an 
ad  hoc  authority  as  an  alternative.  The 
objections  that  you  have  explained  on 
behalf  of  your  council  are  directed 
against  (b).  Would  you  have  any  objec- 
tion to  to)? At  the  moment.  Sir,  1 

can  see  no  very  great  difference  between 
what  the  council  has  already  said  and 
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what  appears  here.  1 do  not  think  we 
should  disagree  with  that,  Sir. 

Chairman : I think  Mr.  Lawson  has  a 
few  points  about  finance  which  he  would 
like  to  put  to  you. 

640.  Mr.  Lawson-.  Is  it  part  of  your 
proposal  for  the  top  tier  authority  that 
the  rate  equalisation  scheme  would  ex- 
tend over  the  whole  of  your  proposed 
enlarged  area.?— — Mr.  Craven : I think, 
Sir,  it  is  envisaged  that  that  would  be  so, 
yes. 

641.  Then  I see  you  propose  in  con- 
nection with  that  top  tier  authority  that 
the  members  of  it  should  be  paid.  Do 
you  envisage  that  they  would  be  whole- 

time? Mr.  Thatcher : These  are  ideas 

which  the  council  has  put  forward,  Sir, 
by  way  of  supplementary  and  rather 
general  observation  on  what  would  be  a 
new  position  if  it  came  into  existence. 
The  three  points  which  are  made  in  the 
second  and  supplementary  report  which 
the  council  submitted  are  not,  of  course, 
entirely  new.  The  question  of  the  scale 
of  out  of  pocket  expenses  is  regularly 
raised.  The  basis  of  payment  is  a matter 
which  our  council  feels  at  the  moment  is 
not  satisfactory ; in  other  words,  a,t  the 
present  time  it  is  only  the  paid  worker 
who  can  prove  that  he  has  lost  pay  who 
gets  anything  at  all.  That  seems  to  my 
council  to  cause  a certain  amount  of 
injustice,  which  it  should  be  possible  to 
avoid.  The  inability  to  claim  expenses 
incurred  when  travelling  in  the  borough 
seems  an  injustice.  There  again  this  is 
not  a new  point,  it  is  one  to  which  my 
council  wishes  to  give  some  support. 
The  new  point  is  the  one  that  you  have 
mentioned,  Sir,  the  question  of  a suitable 
payment.  I have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  anything  in  the  nature  of  a salary 
is  involved,  but  it  would  be  something 
which,  in  view  of  the  size  of  the  authority 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking 
which  membership  of  it  would  entail  in 
time  and  endeavour,  justifies  some  re- 
cognition. I do  not  think  I can  put  it 
differently  from  that.  Certainly  no 
figures  of  any  kind  have  been  mentioned. 
It  is  felt  that  one  of  the  difficulties  in  a 
top  tier  authority  of  this  kind  would  be 
to  attract  membership  ; the  interference 
with  time  and  opportunities  for  earning 
one’s  own  living,  and  so  on,  on  the  part 
of  members  would  be  so  considerable 
that  some  recognition  should  be  paid  to 
i,t. 

A 6 
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642.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  It  is  not  a 
thing  which  could  be  regarded  as  peculiar 
to  London,  even  ito  Greater  London ; so 
far  as  distances  are  concerned  they 
would  be  just  as  great  in  many  of  the 
large  counties,  and  indeed  access  would 

probably  be  more  difficult. Mr. 

Horton : That  is  quite  true  I think,  but 
I think  it  is  also  a fact  that  many 
members  of  county  councils  are  people 
who  are  very  elderly,  and  it  does  preclude 
younger  people  from  giving  the  time 
and  the  energy  to  county  council  work. 
We  feel  that  if  you  are  expected  to  give 
say  three  or  four  days  on  a county 
council,  suitable  recognition  should  be 
made  so  that  we  can  get  all  classes  and 
all  types  of  people  on  those  authorities, 
rather  than  leave  it  to  .people  who  are 
retired,  or  trade  union  officials,  company 
directors  and  so  on.  It  does  mean  sacri- 
fice from  their  point  of  view  ; but  .there 
are  many  young  people  who  would  like 
to  do  something  on  county  councils  who 
are  prevented  because  of  (he  loss  that 
their  families  suffer  through  that  work. 

643.  This  is  a general  reflection  on 
local  government  rather  than  anything 

else? Yes,  if  you  are  envisaging  a 

larger  authority  we  feel  they  -have  got  to 
have  some  recognition  of  that  -point  of 
view. 

644.  Mr.  Lawson:  Then  I can  ask 
you  just  a question  about  organisation 
and  methods : we  were  told  by  the 
Standing  Joint  Committee  that  they  have 
got  a team  for  doing  work  on  organisa- 
tion and  methods— does  your  borough 
belong  to  that? — —Mr.  Thatcher:  Yes, 
two  of  the  council’s  departments  have 
been  overhauled  by  the  metropolitan 
boroughs’  O & M team. 

645.  Which  two? The  borough  sur- 

veyor’s and  the  borough  architect’s. 

646.  Was  it  found  helpful  in  the  way 

of  economies  or  reorganisation? Mr. 

Craven:  Yes,  in  both. 

647.  I know  the  difficulty  about  this, 

but  have  you  done  anything  in  the  way 
of  trying  to  compare  your  administra- 
tive expenses  for  the  different  activities 
with  the  administrative  expenses  of  neigh- 
bouring boroughs? Mr.  Thatcher: 

I do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  a 
definite  policy  of  comparison  and  inves- 
tigation has  ever  been  embarked  upon, 
blit  on  the  other  hand  all  the  chief 
officers  of  metropolitan  London  are 
members  of  an  association  of  their  kind, 


and  these  matters  are  discussed  i so  j, 
that  I think  it  true  to  say  that  officers  I. 
are  well  aware  of  comparative  costs  and  f 
methods  in  the  handling  of  common  f 
problems. 

648.  There  is  a good  deal  of  unofficial  ; 

consultation? Indeed,  Sir,  yes. 

649.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Is  there  not  a 
‘good  deal  of  actual  comparative  in- 
formation published  by  the  municipal 

•treasurers? Mr.  Craven : Quite  a lot 

of  statistics  are  published  on  various  ser- 
vices, yes. 

650.  What  use  is  made  of  them? ( 

They  are  looked  at  very_  carefully  by 
these  bodies  of  officers  which  the  Town 
Clerk  has  mentioned,  and  in  the 
treasurers’  body  there  is  a good  deal  of 
friendly  competition,  so  that  they  cap 
show  that  their  borough  is  more  effi- 
cient than  the  next  one. 

651.  There  is  serious  practical  appli-  | 

cation  of  these  things,  is  there? Yes. 

652.  Mr.  Lawson:  Circumstances  will  j; 
vary  so  much  that  the  bare  statistics  tin 
not  help  until  you  break  them  down, 

but  that  is  done,  is  it? Yes,  we  have  g 

got  to  get  behind  the  statistics. 

653.  And  that  you  do,  do  you? 

We  do,  yes. 

Mr.  Lawson : Thank  you. 

654.  Sir  John  Wrigley  : There  was  one  > 
rather  general  point  which  arose  out  of  , 
the  wording  on  page  10,  the  last  para-  ■ 
graph  of  which  says: 

“In  the  council's  view  the  top  tier  - 
authority  should  be  responsible  for  , 
formulation  of  policy  and  planning, 
and  supervision  with  some  degree  of 
executive  power,  but,  as  indicated 
below,  it  should  also  be  enabled  to 
confer  or  delegate  on  a substantial  , 
basis  powers  to  the  second  tier  j 
authorities.” 

I am  really  coming  back  to  the  point  t 
I made  before,  that  I take  it  you  do  not  1 
mean  that  whether  these  powers  were  | 
conferred  or  delegated  would  rest  on  the  1 
top  tier  authority,  but  you  would  expect 
them  to  be  dealt  with  as  a matter  of 
statutory  definition  of  responsibilities 
somewhere?— Mr.  Thatcher:  Yes.  The 
point  in  this  paragraph  is  nothing  more 
than  the  point  which  I made  earlier  on, 
that  the  council  in  what  I might  term 
major  public  services  feels  that  there 
should  be  some  uniformity  of  approach. 
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Now  that  is  not  an  attack  on  the  in- 
dividuality of  local  authorities  at  all, 
but  when  it  comes  to  a big  overall  ser- 
vice over  a highly  developed  area  such 
as  London  the  differences  in  major  ser- 
vices ought  to  be  reduced,  and  as  has 
been  said  by  the  Mayor  this  afternoon  it 
ought  not  to  matter  unduly  which  side 
of  the  road  you  live  on. 

655.  The  point  I .am  trying  to  make  is 

that  as  a .matter  of  wording  here,  it 
would  suggest  that  whether  the  second- 
tier  authority  had  those  powers  at  all 
depended  on  whether  the  top  tier 
authority  thought  fit  to  give  them  to 
them. No,  Sir,  that  is  not  intended. 

656.  Because  your  appendix  is  clearly 

the  other  way  round. Yes,  the 

appendix  is  what  is  intended. 

657.  Chairman : On  that  point,  I 

wonder  how  far  you  really  do  march  with 
the  Standing  Joint  Committee  there,  be- 
cause, although  there  were  suggestions 
that  a good  many  powers  should  be 
transferred  to  or  conferred  upon  the 
lower  tiler  authorities,  .they  .made  it 
abundantly  .plain  that  they  did  not  want 
lint  done  .by  Act  of  Parliament ; but  it 
should  be  left  to  negotiation  between 
the  L.C.C.  and  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
through  the  Standing  Joint  Committee. 
In  fact  I think  they  would  be  dis- 
appointed if  we  made  any  recommenda- 
tions on  the  matter!  But  does  your 
borough  accept  that  point  of  view?  Are 
you  content  that  this  should  not  be  done 
by  statutory  definition  but  should  be  left 
by  negotiation  to  the  authorities,  or  do 

you  want  it  defined? Tn  the  case  of 

the  second  column,  Sir,  what  we  term 
the  second  tier  authority  functions, 
certainly  there  is  no  question  of  delega- 
tion there,  that  should  be  a transfer. 

658.  In  the  third  column  you  have 

made  it  I think  quite  plain  that  some 
you  want  to  'have  transferred  definitely, 
others  might  have  to  be  dealt  with  by 
delegation,  particularly  part  of  the 
planning  .problem? That  is  so. 

659.  Mr.  Cadbury : I would  like  to  ask 
the  town  clerk  if  he  has  considered  the 


place  of  the  central  government  in  this 
unification  policy  which  you  advocate? 
You  say  you  feel  in  a large  area  like 
London  you  cannot  have  two  or  three 
different  policies  working.  Of  course, 
Greater  London  becomes  a very  large 
chunk  of  the  whole  country,  and  I do 
not  know  if  you  have  .thought  of  the 
functions  of  the  government,  and  the 
first  tier  authority  when  both  of  them 

are  trying  to  define  a policy? 1 think 

the  relationship  between  .the  top-tier 
authority  and  the  government  would  be 
the  same  as  that  of  any  other  top-tier 
authority  .throughout  the  country.  Any 
county  council  or  county  borough 
council  would  be  in  no  different  position 
in  relation  to  the  government  from  the 
top  tier  of  London. 

660.  In  setting  standards  we  have  had 

it  put  to  us  .by  some  authorities  that  .they 
feel  that  two  parties  are  sufficient,  the 
government  or  the  government  depart- 
ment concerned  and  the  borough  council. 
You  would  still  want  your  intervening 
body? Yes,  Sir. 

661.  Chairman'.  Mr.  Mayor  and  Mr. 
Town  Clerk,  .in  the  light  of  what  has 
happened  this  .afternoon  is  there  any 
further  observation  you  would  like  to 

make  before  we  part? No,  thank  you, 

Sir.  I have  made  a note  of  the  memo- 
randum about  town  planning  delegation, 
and  that  will  be  prepared  and  forwarded 
very  quickly. 

662.  Chairman:  Thank  you  very 

much.  In  that  case  I think  all  we  need 
do  is  to  thank  you  again  for  coming 
here  this  afternoon  and  helping  us  in  the 
way  you  have.  I .assure  you  that  every- 
thing you  have  said  will  receive  the  most 

careful  consideration. Mr.  Fenton : 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I thank  you  and  the 
members  of  your  Commission  for  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  received  us 
and  the  evidence  which  we  have  brought 
along  with  us  this  afternoon.  We  do 
trust  that  it  will  bear  equal  weight  with 
all  the  other  evidence  which  you  have 
yet  to  receive.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Sir. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 


FOURTH  DAY 


Friday,  13th  March,  1959 


Present: 

Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.  ( Chairman ) 

Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 

Examination  of  Witnesses 
Councillor  T.  E.  Smith,  J.P. 

Dr.  G.  C.  Turk 
Mr.  G.  J.  Ayers 
Mr.  F.  H.  Clinch 
Mr.  J.  Kerr  Brown 
Mr.  F.  H.  Dore 
Mr.  D.  R.  Leggatt 

on  behalf  of  the  Greenwich  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


663.  Chairman : May  I start  by  thank- 
ing you,  Councillor  Smith  and  your  col- 
leagues, for  the  help  you  have  given  us 
in  the  written  .memorandum  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Metropolitan.  Borough  of 
Greenwich  and  for  coming  here  to  sup- 
plement it  today.  I think  you,  Councillor 
Smith,  have  already  had  a slight  taste 
r our  procedure  in  public  sittings  and 
you  will  'be  familiar  with  it.  Would  it 
be  to  your  convenience  if  we  follow  our 
usual  practice,  first  to  ask  you  if  you  or 
any  of  your  colleagues  wish  to  supple- 
ment your  written  memorandum  by  any 
oral  representations,  and  then  go  o.n  to 
ask  any  questions  which  any  member  of 
the  Commission  may  have  to  put  to  you? 
— — Councillor  Smith : It  will  be  quite 
convenient  to  us.  May  I begin  first  by 
thanking  your  committee  for  inviting  us 
to  come  this  morning,  and  secondly  by 
introducing  the  officers  with  me  this 
morning  on  both  sides?  They  are  here 
to  answer  questions  of  fact  or  detail  if 
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the  Commission  wish  to  ask  them.  On 
my  right  is  .the  Clerk,  Mr.  Turk,  on  his 
right  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Dr. 
Kerr  Brown,  and  on  the  far  end  Mr. 
Ayers,  the  Deputy  Treasurer.  On  my 
.left  is  'Mr.  Clinch,  .the  Borough  Engineer, 
next  comes  Mr.  Dorc,  the  Housing 
Manager  and  at  the  far  end  on  the  left 
is  Mr.  Leggatt,  the  Borough  Librarian. 

Can  I say  in  supplementing  the  written 
evidence  that  our  Council  has  sent  to  the 
Commission  we  would  wish  to  emphasise 
the  desirability  for  the  continuation  of 
the  two-tier  system  and  for  .the  retention 
of  the  existing  boundaries  of  the  Metro- 
politan Borough  of  Greenwich  and 
for  the  councils  in  the  metro- 
politan area  to  have  a greater  share  in  the 
local  government  administration  in 
London. 

We  feel  that  Greenwich,  like  so  many 
of  the  other  metropolitan  boroughs,  has 
a background  in  history  which  it  would 
A 2 
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toe  'disastrous  to  disturb.  Greenwich  is 
extremely  rich  ,in  tradition  and  associa- 
tion -and  has  been  in  existence  since 
Roman  times.  Kings  of  England  were 
born  there,  lived  there  and  died  in  Green- 
wich, and  it  has  a tremendous  back- 
ground of  history. 

The  'borough  has  two  notable  maritime 
and  military  associations.  Firstly,  it 
houses  the  Royal  Naval  University— -the 
Royal  Naval  College — and  .the  National 
Maritime  Museum  is  also  within  our 
boundaries.  There  .are  also  very  many 
other  fine  buildings  and  extensive  open 
spaces,  one  of  which  contains  the  Cutty 
Sark,  which  is  the  last  of  the  famous 
clippers,  of  which  Greenwich  particularly 
is  proud. 

Finally  I ought  to  say  on  the  back- 
ground of  Greenwich  that  its  name  is 
a byword  throughout  the  world  because 
of  its  association  with  astronomy.  No 
sailor  can  go  to  sea  without  having  at 
least  some  knowledge  of  Greenwich. 

Greenwich  people  are  extremely  proud 
of  their  background.  There  is  no  doubt 
also  on  this  'point  that  other  metropolitan 
borough  councils  have  also  their  particu- 
lar bases  for  pride,  but  no  doubt  they 
will  be  able  to  come  before  you  and 
answer  for  themselves.  We  would  wish 
to  retain  Greenwich  as  a borough  because 
of  lilts  peculiar  associations  and  its  his- 
torical .background. 

In  1957,  when  the  Ministry  of  Hous- 
ing and  Local  Government  asked  the 
council  to  comment  on  the  proposed 
■terms  of  reference  for  this  Royal  Com- 
mission, my  council  did  tender  the 
opinion  that  the  division  of  the  adminis- 
trative County  of  London  into  metropoli- 
tan boroughs  had  resulted  in  the  pro- 
vision of  a.n  efficient  and  economic  local 
government  service,  and  that  accordingly 
the  terms  of  reference  should  not  be  such 
as  to  imply  that  a radical  scheme  of  re- 
organisation of  London  government  must 
necessarily  result.  The  council  remains 
firmly  convinced  .that  the  two -tier  system 
of  Jocal  government  is  .the  right  one  for 
London  and  that  the  existing  geography 
of  the  metropolitan  borough  boundaries 
should  remain  undisturbed. 

Whilst  the  transfer  -of  certain  functions 
from  the  London  County  Council  to 
metropolitan  borough  councils  to 
improve  existing  services  is  suggested,  my 
council  would  like  to  say  that  local  gov- 
ernment in  London  is  probably  the  most 


complex  in  the  world  .and,  noitwith-  i 
standing  its  complexity,  has  given  to  the  § 
population  of  London  a first  class  service  fe 
which  has  withstood  all  trials  and  difficul-  1 
ties,  especially  during  the  war  years  when  | 
flexibility  and  adaptability  and  an  | 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  area  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  .people  were  most 
needed. 

To  achieve  the  existing  standards  there  f 
has  been  a ready  and  willing  co-operation 
between  neighbouring  authorities,  a pre- 
paredness on  the  part  of  all  the  authori-  | 
ties  to  accept  the  general  view  > as  1 
expressed  through  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee  and  j 
a certain  wide  measure  of  integration  | 
and  consultation  between  .the  borough  | 
councils  and  the  London  County  Coun-  ■ 
cil.  Drawing  from  the  experience  of  the  I 
Metropolitan  Borough  of  Greenwich,  the  g 
Council  is  certain  that  no  alternative  | 
would  provide  a more  satisfactory  ser-  ? 
vice  to  .the  ratepayers  of  London. 

Over  ithe  years  the  metropolitan  | 
borough  councils  and  their  counterparts  ? 
outside  London  have  emphasised  the  need  f 
for  the  personal  touch  in  local  govern-  j 
ment,  which  can  only  be  achieved  we  j 

feel  through  control  being  exercised  by  j 

the  elected  members  resident  in  the  area 
that  they  represent,  and  those  persons  j 
should  be  readily  available  to  the  resi-  | 
dents  generally  in  the  area  in  which  they  j 
live.  We  feel  that  the  town  hall  is  the 
place  where  the  public  expects  to  get  the  j 
service  that  they  demand  and  to  make  i 
their  complaints.  They  expect  to  be 
able  to  get  answers  in  respect  of  matters  j 
affecting  their  home,  their  health  and  j 
their  welfare,  and  it  is  apparentfrom  our 
experience  from  many  enquiries  which 
come  into  the  town  hall  and  have  to  be 
re-directed  to  other  'authorities,  that  it  is 
.the  first  place  that  the  average  citizen 
looks  to  for  advice  for  his  local  govern- 
ment services.  He  comes  to  his  town  hall 
and  the  major  proportion  of  local  govern- 
ment services  affecting  'home,  health, 
safety  and  welfare,  should  be  directed 
from  the  local  town  hall.  Whilst  metro- 
politan borough  councils  play  no  real 
part  din  educational  administration,  the 
parents  of  children  attending  two  schools 
in  Greenwich  which  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  (proposed  in  1956  should 
•be  closed  for  primary  education  pur- 
poses, made  i,t  quite  plain  to  the  Council 
that  they  expected  them  to  .act  on  their 
behalf  and  make  representations  to  the 
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local  education  authority.  The  acceptance 
of  this  responsibility  by  the  Council  did 
enable  the  Minister  to  be  kept  in  touch 
with  local  opinion  when  it  came  for  him 
to  make  his  decision  concerning  the 
closure. 

It  should  be  noted  that  individual 
Ministries  in  their  submissions  to  the 
Commission  acknowledge  in  some  part 
■the  personal  touch,  but  even  more  pleas- 
ing is  Hie  acknowledgement  given  by  the 
Government  in  the  White  Paper  on  the 
functions  of  local  government  and  district 
councils,  Cmd.  161,  which  says  that 
generally  -the  Government  are  anxious 
that  a larger  responsibility  should  be  en- 
trusted to  the  district  councils.  There  is 
necessarily  another  factor  of  particular 
importance  in  cases  of  those  services 
which  intimately  affect  the  people’s  lives 
— education,  welfare,  health  and  the 
daily  services.  I think  it  would  ibe  gener- 
ally understood  that  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  as  a whole  have  the  resources 
to  discharge  most  of  these  functions. 

One  point  we  might  baling  in  here  is 
that  on  the  question  of  financial  resources 
the  report  .that  was  recently  published 
on  the  public  library  services,  generally 
known  as  the  Roberts  Report,  con- 
tains the  feeling  that  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  as  library  authorities  do 
possess  the  financial  resources  and 
ability  to  continue  the  library  services. 
Having  looked  at  the  whole  of  the  ser- 
vice over  the  whole  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  fact  that  the  expenditure  on 
books  in  the  London  area  is  higher  than 
in  any  other  area  in  Great  Britain  except 
Buckinghamshire,  I think  the  library  ser- 
vice does  provide  a basis  for  comparison 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  quite  clear 
from  the  report  that  the  resources  of 
the  metropolitan  borough  councils  are 
quite  adequate  for  the  service. 

The  White  Paper  also  referred  to  the 
Council’s  expressed  belief  that  county 
districts  with  a population  of  60,000 
should  be  entrusted  with  responsibility 
for  health  and  welfare  services.  It  also 
should  be  noted  these  services  are  in- 
cluded amongst  those  which  the  Council, 
in  its  written  evidence,  suggests  should 
be  transferred  from  the  counity  council 
to  the  metropolitan  borough  council. 
T.he  majority  of  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  have  a population  considerably 
in  excess  of  60,000.  In  actual  fact  the 
population  of  Greenwich  is  89,190,  and 
its  resources  compare  more  than  favour- 


ably with  the  other  districts.  Its  rate- 
able value  is  £1,433,000.  Therefore,  I 
would  say  the  general  principles  on  which 
the  Council  would  base  its  case  for 
transfer  are  those  on  paragraphs  1 to  7, 
commencing  on  page  10  of  the  written 
statement  of  evidence. 

664.  You  quite  clearly  in  your  evidence 
for  Greenwich  distinguish  between  those 
powers  which  you  would  like  .to  have 
by  conferment  and  those  you  would  like 

to  have  by  delegation? With  regard 

to  the  Council’s  claim  to  take  over  many 
of  the  services  which  are  now  being 
administered  by  the  County  Council,  it 
should  be  mentioned  agreement  was 
reached  between  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee  and 
the  London  County  Council  in  1955,  on 
proposals  for  the  transfer  or  delegation 
to  the  metropolitan  boroughs  of  certain 
of  their  powers — health  services,  town 
planning,  building  regulation  and  public 
control.  Whilst  the  Minister  of  Health 
has  decided  the  question  of  transfer  of 
this  health  service  shall  not  be  dealt  with 
until  such  time  as  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London 
have  completed  their  enquiry,  there  was 
general  agreement  between  the  metro- 
politan boroughs  and  the  L.C.C.  that 
these  powers  should  be  transferred.  The 
Council  considers  it  a matter  of  principle 
that  the  conferment  and  not  the  delega- 
tion of  .the  transferred  services  is  the 
proper  course  and  would  urge  upon  the 
Commission  that  any  redistribution  of 
functions  along  the  lines  suggested  should 
be  achieved  by  outright  conferment  and 
not  by  delegation.  It  might  be  men- 
tioned that  the  proposal  is  already  agreed 
with  the  London  County  Council  in  con- 
nection with  the  redistribution  of  these 
functions.  General  provisions  of  the 
financial  liability  for  these  functions  must 
rest  with  the  metropolitan  borough  coun- 
cils, who  should  have  absolute  financial 
power  to  deal  with  the  services  involved. 
Consequently,  the  argument  may  be 
advanced  that  a large-scale  redistribution 
of  functions  in  favour  of  the  metropolitan 
borough  councils  on  the  Unas  suggested 
by  the  Council  would  impose  a burden 
of  financial  responsibility  as  between 
boroughs,  and  that  arising  from  such 
considerations  as  widely  varying  expendi- 
ture on  slum  clearance  activity  it  is  im- 
possible to  ensure  a satisfactory  measure 
of  financial  equalisation  without  detract- 
ing from  file  individual  borough’s  respon- 
sibility. Of  course,  such  a scheme  is 
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already  in  operation.  The  council  con- 
siders 'therefore  that  financial  inequality 
should  not  be  held  out  as  a reason  for 
withholding  u greater  sharing  of  financial 
responsibilities  with  the  London  County 
Council. 

<365.  Before  we.  come  to  particular 
functions,  may  I ask  one  or  two  general 
questions?  The  first  is  this:  1 see  you 
have  in  your  hands  this  brown  book  con- 
taining the  evidence  wc  Have  received 
from  Departments.  Would  you  like  to 
make  comments  on  that  evidence  because 
it  has  come  in  since  you  sent  us  your 

written  memorandum? 1 would  prefer 

to  bring  in  comments  on  this  document 
in  any  questions  the  Commission  might 
wish  to  put.  I think  it  would  be  more 
convenient. 

666.  Wc  would  like  to  follow  your 
convenience.  You  are  putting  your  case. 
The  second  thing  I wanted  to  ask  is 
this:  as  1 said  just  now  you  have  quite 
clearly  distinguished  between  services 
wliicli  you  think  should  be  transferred 
by  way  of  conferment  to  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  and  those  which  you  think 
should  be  dealt  with  by  delegation.  You 
have  (i)  to  (xiii)  I think  by  conferment 
and  (xiv),  (xv)  and  (xvi)  of  the  written 
evidence  by  delegation.  May  I ask  you 
first  about  that  distinction?  Why  do  you 
suggest  that  some  services  should  be 
transferred  by  conferment  and  that  others 
should  be  dealt  with  by  delegation?  What 
is  the  difference  in  principle  which  makes 

you  draw  that  distinction? Can  I 'take 

one  individual  service  of  old  people’s 
welfare?  Greenwich  as  a borough  has 
some  15,000  people  above  retirement  age. 
We  have  done  a survey  in  our  borough 
and  know  near  enough  the  figure  of 
people  wc  have  got.  When  talking  about 
the  transfer  of  the  welfare  services,  we 
take  on  the  question  of  partially  sighted 
people  and  other  people  coming  within 
the  terms  of  reference  of  the  welfare 
committee.  Although  the  committee  took 
the  view  that  the  15,000  was  a job  which 
could  equally  be  done  by  the  local 
authority,  they  wore  not  quite  sure  that 
the  catchment  area  of  a metropolitan 
borough  with  90,000  population  was  in 
fact  Hie  ideal  size  for  the  council  to  deal 
with  it,  although  we  would  ask  for  the 
delegation  of  services  in  relation  to  old 
people  because  we  think  it  a job  quite 
large  enough,  and  it  seemed  to  us  it  was 
a job  which  could  be  done  by  people 
locally.  Wc  did  not  feel  there  were  suffi- 
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cient  people  m the  other  categories 
welfare  ; or  that  a catchment  area  of  our 
borough  was  big  enough  to  deal  with  it,  f 
although  we  would  not  argue  we  were  r 
not  only  capable  of  but  competent  and  t 
willing  to  undertake  that  service. 

667.  1 do  not  think  I follow  that.  The 
three  services  which  you  suggested— I 
think  I am  right  in  saying— should  be  1 
dealt  with  by  delegation  were  local  school 
health,  child  life  protection  and  old 

people’s  welfare? 1 will  take  all  three.  | 

Local  school  health  of  course  has  been  | 
up  to  the  present  moment  an  education  | 
obligation  and  the  council  does  not  sug-  | 
gest  they  want  to  take  over  education,  || 

I do  not  think  many  would  wish  to  J 
break  up  the  fine  education  service  avail-  f 
able  to  London  people,  but  it  did  seem  | 
that  if  we  were  to  take  over  child  welfare 
and  clinics  we  would  have  a gap  as  far  | 
as  children  from  school  age  to  16  or 
whenever  they  leave  school  were  con- 
cerned, and  that  the  service  should  be 
available  within  the  medical  officer  of 
health’s  department  for  dealing  with  j 
school  children.  As  is  the  practice  in 
many  county  boroughs  outside  London 
tire  medical  officer  of  health’s  depart-  t 
ment  is  a separate  department.  We  were  | 
quite  capable  and  quite  content  to  handle 
the  question  of  local  school  health, 
although  naturally  it  would  still  remain 
part  of  the  normal  education  service  of 
the  county  council.  Wc  felt  it  would 
avoid  duplication  if  local  school  health  | 
would  remain  with  the  education.  | 
authority  while  most  of  the  other  ser- 
vices  went  by  direct  conferment. 

668.  You  contemplate  your  medical 
officer  of  health  being  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  metropolitan  borough  for  the  j 
health  services,  ‘but  also  to  look  after  t 
the  school  medical  service  in  Greenwich 
on  behalf  of  the  London  County 

Council? Yes,  Sir.  I cannot  sec  that 

that  would  not  work  quite  adequately, 
although  we  would  be  perfectly  prepared 
to  take  over  by  conferment.  In  regard 
to  child  life  protection  much  the  same 
argument  applies,  that  in  certain  things 
there  are  sufficient  cases  within  the  area  j 
of  the  metropolitan  borough  for  the 
Council  to  -take  over  the  service  as  a 
whole,  but  there  are  a number  of  other 
things  in  child  life  protection  where  T 
do  not  think  the  catchment  area  of  the 
metropolitan  borough  of  90,000  is  large 
enough  to  take  over  the  services. 
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669.  I was  a little  puzzled  about  this 
because  in  the  category  of  services  to  be 
dealt  with  by  conferment  you  have  in- 
cluded child  welfare,  and  those  to  be 
dealt  with  by  delegation  included  child 
life  protection.  What  is  the  distinction 

between  the  two  categories? Perhaps 

I should  ask  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  to  answer  this  question — Dr. 
Kerr  Brown : Child  welfare,  as  I under- 
stand the  term,  would  be  the  services 
which  would  be  related  to  the  clinics— 
the  personal  health  services.  As  far  as 
child  life  protection  is  concerned,  that 
is  a particular  function  under  the 
Children’s  Act,  relating  to  children 
boarded  out,  children  deprived  of  a 
normal  home  life,  and  comes  under  the 
broad  term  of  welfare.  I think  child 
welfare  as  we  have  understood  the  term 
is  somewhat  wrong.  We  are  more  con- 
cerned with  child  health  rather  than 
child  welfare. 

670.  I understand  child  life  protection 
means  virtually  children  in  care.  There 
may  be  other  bits  and  pieces,  but  mainly 
it  means  children  in  care.  There  again 
you  feel  that  the  responsibility  for  child 
life  protection  in  the  sense  we  under- 
stand it  should  be  the  responsibility  of 
-the  London  County  Council  but  the 
execution  of  the  work  in  Greenwich 

should  be  delegated  to  the  Council? 

Councillor  Smith : Of  course,  this  was  a 
service  run  by  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
prior  to  1948. 

671.  Miss  Johnston : Since  you  sub- 
mitted your  evidence  -there  has  been  the 
Children’s  Act  1958.  Do  you  not  think 
that  would  alter  the  position  which  very 
definitely  lays  on  the  council  responsible 
for  children  in  care  the  responsibility 
for  visiting  homes?  -The  authority 
responsible  for  children’s  care  has  its 
own  visitors  and  I think  it  is  more 
general  for  them  to  do  the  visiting  than 
the  health  visitors.  I do  not  know 
whether  the  service  set  up  under  the 
Children’s  Act  1958  is  actually  working 
at  the  present  moment.  Presumably 
health  visitors  will  be  available  to  the 
metropolitan  boroughs  for  -the  services 
transferred  to  them  and  it  will  be  the 
same  people  under  the  Children’s  Act. 
If  you  leave  part  of  it  to  the  county 
council  we  will  have  duplication  of 
services. 

672.  I -think  if  the  county  council  is 
responsible  for  the  children  they  would 
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wish  to  employ  -their  oym  visitors.  It  is 
not  the  health  of  -the  children  with  which 
it  is  concerned:  i.t  is  the  conditions  of 

their  life? 1 would  have  -thought  that 

this  had  been  laid  formally  upon  the 
county  council  and  the  county  boroughs 
and  that  they  are  at  -the  moment  in  the 
process  of  reorganising  their  children’s 
departments.  We  still  feel  notwithstand- 
ing that  that  the  services  or  the  staff 
we  would  have  available  would  be  quite 
able  to  do  the  welfare  work,  and  it  is 
welfare  work  in  relation  to  children  in 
the  general  run  of  welfare  services, 
quite  as  adequately  as  the  county  council 
could. 

673.  Chairman'.  We  shall  come  down 
to  a certain  amount  of  detail.  I was 
trying  at  this  moment  to  get  the  whole 
plan  you  were  suggesting  clearly  in  my 
mind.  I -think  I do  follow  that  now.  The 
real  distinction  as  I understand  it 
between  the  two  classes  of  services  is 
based  mainly  on  the  idea  of  catchment 
areas,  that  where  you  consider  your 
borough  has  a sufficient  catchmen-t  area 
there  are  enough  people  to  justify  and 
render  economic  -the  use  of  borough  staff 
in  relation  to  the  said  conferment,  but 
where  you  feel  there  may  be  insufficient 
-people  you  suggest  delegation.  That  is 

the  -broad  design? Not  quite.  We 

feel  so  -far  as  old  people’s  welfare  is  con- 
cerned, child  life  protection  and  school 
health  there  are  sufficient  to  justify  -the 
services,  but  we  would  not  like  to  -take 
the  whole  of  welfare.  We  have  not 
even  suggested  that.  We  have  merely 
suggested  for  delegation  those  services 
of  which  we  are  quite  convinced  we  have 
a sufficient  catchment  area  within  the 
borough  of  90,000. 

674.  I am  not  quite  clear  why  you  sug- 

gest that  should  be  dealt  with  by  dele- 
gation. Why  not  by  conferment? It 

would  mean  as  far  as  old  people’s  wel- 
fare is  concerned,  you  would  have  to 
look  at  the  National  Assistance  Act— 
partially  sighted  persons,  homeless  fami- 
lies, which  cannot  be  dealt  with  within 
the  catchment  area  of  90,000. 

675.  If  the  functions  under  the  Act 

were  separated  out,  you  could  deal  with 
child  life  protection  and  old  people’s  wel- 
fare?  If  they  were  separated  we  could 

deal  with  them. 
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676.  It  is  because  they  are  tied  up 
under  the  Act  with  the  other  services 

that  you  put  them? In  delegation, 

yes,  Sir. 

Chairman'.  Those  were  general  ques- 
tions. We  have  a number  of  questions. 
May  we  start  with  education? 

677.  Sir  John  Wrigley ; Your  general 
thesis  is  I think  that  the  what  you  might 
call  personal  and  social  services  should 
so  far  as  possible  be  conferred  on  the 
local  authority ; by  the  local  authority  I 
mean  the  borough  for  this  purpose.  You 
make  an  outright  exception  of  education 
no  doubt  because  the  existing  system  has 
been  long  established  and  has  been  work- 
ing well.  I would  like  to  ask  you,  are 
you  satisfied  that  the  existing  arrange- 
ments do  give  sufficient  opportunity  for 
manifestation  of  the  local  interest  in  edu- 
cation, and  if  so  in  what  way  is  it 
secured?  You  did  refer  in  your  evidence 
to  one  case  where  in  fact  you  acted  as 

representing  the  consumer  interest? 

The  borough  councils  have  some  interest 
in  primary  education  in  as  much  as  the 
Act  lays  down,  we  think,  the  right  to 
appoint  managers  to  primary  schools. 
We  also  appoint  and  nominate  people 
through  the  London  County  Council, 
as  managers  of  secondary  schools 
and  the  council  acts  as  a clearing 
house  for  nominations  to  the  county 
council.  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
most  of  the  metropolitan  borough 
councils  would  like  to  take  a rather 
larger  part  in  the  education  services  in 
London,  but  I cannot  see  how  we  can 
do  that  without  ruining  what  we  feel  ait 
the  present  moment  is  an  excellent  ser- 
vice. I think  we  do  rather  keep  closely 
in  touch  with  the  education  service 
through  the  ability  to  have  people  on 
boards  of  managers  and  school 
governors,  and  of  course  ithe  London 
County  Council  do  run  care  committees 
which  deal  with  a number  of  other  wel- 
fare problems  that  arise  through  schools, 
most  of  which  come  from  local  people 
and  are  run  by  local  organisations  with 
whom  the  local  authority  is  closely  in 
touch.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  in 
Greenwich,  we  would  not  wish  to  disturb 
the  education  service.  We  think  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned  our  part  in  nominat- 
ing governors  and  managers  and  having 
people  serve  on  care  committees,  does 
give  us  a foothold  to  be  able  to  make 
representations  to  the  county  council  or 
Minister  if  there  are  any  points  the 


general  public  feel  they  cannot  get  over 
to  the  county  council.  We  are  fairly 
satisfied  with  the  system  at  the  moment.  | 

678.  Do  I gather  you  wish  to  retain 

the  existing  system?  You  would  like 
to  have  a little  more  foothold  if  it  can 
be  worked  without  disturbing  the  prin- 
ciple?  Yes,  Sir,  we  would.  We  would 

not  wish  to  disturb  the  principle  of  the 
education  services  being  the  responsibility  | 
of  the  county  council. 

679.  May  I ask  if  you  think  if  there 
were  modifications  made  they  ought  to  | 
be  in  favour  of  having  a greater  degree  1 
of  representation  or  in  favour  of  the  | 
local  bodies  of  managers  having  a, 

greater  measure  of  powers? 1 think  | 

as  a manager  of  a school  and  a governor 

of  a school  I would  like  to  have  more  f 
powers  in  running  the  school.  I think 
the  managers  can  spend  up  to  £25  with- 
out reference  to  the  county  council,  | 
which  enables  us  to  put  an  extra  water 
heater  in  the  building  but  little  more  else. 

We  would  like  to  have  a little  more 
power  but  think  that  oould  be  done  by  j 
agreement  between  the  counity  council 
and  the  managers  which  on  the  whole 
works  satisfactorily. 

680.  Chairman : May  I ask  one  point  | 

on  education?  One  can  easily  get  into 
the  habit  of  thinking  of  the  powers  of 
managers  and  their  relationship  with  the 
London  Counity  Concil  in  pure  terms  of  j 
administration.  That  would  be  too  jj 
limited  a view  to  take,  would  it  not,  of  § 
the  position  of  the  managers  or  | 
governors,  the  after  care  committees,  and  fi 
so  forth?  Are  you  a manager  your- 
self and  a governor? Yes,  Sir. 

681.  Do  you  find  you  have  a really 
effective  influence  in  the  position  of  the 
school  at  large  as  distinct  from  deciding 
whether  you  should  spend  £50  on  extras,  ; 
or  something  of  that  kind? — - — I think  j 
managers  as  a whole  have  quite  an  UV  In- 
fluence on  the  school  if  prepared  to  give  | 
the  time  to  the  school.  There  is  always  j 
an  open  invitation  to  attend  a school.  So  | 
far  as  the  managership  is  concerned  we  | 
are  responsible  for  employing  the _ staff  j 
below  the  headmistress,  which  is  inter-  | 
viewed  by  the  manager  and  employed 
by  the  manager.  As  far  as  headmasters 
are  concerned,  the  managers  are  always 
represented  at  the  county  council’s  sub- 
committee which  appoints  headmasters 
and  mistresses  to  county  schools. 
Generally  I would  say  that  the  influence 
that  managers  can  put  on  schools  is  quite 
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considerable.  They  are  there  on  the 
occasions  when  the  school  has  celebra- 
tions or  exhibitions  of  work  or  per- 
formances. I would  say  the  managers 
have  a fair  influence  on  the  general  set 
up  of  the  school. 

682.  Would  it  be  right  to  go  away 

with  (title  impression  that  the  only 
function  of  the  managers  is  to  spend 
sums  up  to  £25  or  something  of  that 
kind? No,  Sir. 

Chairman : Now  can  we  go  on  to  the 
environmental  health  services? 

683.  'Sir  John  Wrigley : Could  I begin 
by  being  intensely  local?  And  refer  to 
the  Quaggy  and  the  Ravensboume? 
You  ore  asking  An  your  evidence  that 
the  powers  in  regard  to  the  control  of 
water  courses  and  ditches  should  be 
transferred  to  the  borough  council. 
What  I am  not  quite  sure  from  the 
evidence  is  whether  there  is  somebody 
else  exercising,  or  not  exercising,  powers 
in  regard  to  that  matter : that  is  whether 
you  are  asking  for  the  transfer  of  some 
powers  from  somebody  or  whether  you 
are  saying  you  have  not  got  adequate 
powers  and  you  need  additional  powers? 
— — So  far  as  the  main  problem  in  the 
borough  of  Greenwich  is  concerned,  it 
is  the  River  Ravensboume.  We  are 
advised  we  have  no  power,  nor  has  any- 
body else,  to  deal  with  the  River 
Ravensboume.  I think  it  starts  in 
Croydon,  runs  through  Beckenham, 
Lewisham,  Deptford  and  Greenwich, 
before  it  reaches  'the  Thames.  We  took 
counsel’s  opinion  on  this  matter  and 
found  we  had  no  powers  at  all  to'  deal 
with  the  problem  of  the  flooding  of  the 
River  Ravensboume.  We  have  spent 
money  as  a riparian  owner,  but  I think 
only  <as  riparian  owners  can  we  do  that. 
We  have  no  powers  to  deal  with  any 
other  problem  of  building  banks  on  the 
parts  we  do  not  own. 

684.  Has  somebody  else  got  the 
powers  you  think  you  ought  to  have? 

So  far  as  we  know  nobody  has 

power  to  deal  with  the  river. 

685.  This  is  really  asking  for  statutory 
powers  that  do  not  exist  at  the  moment. 

You  are  not  asking  for  a transfer? 

I feel  if  it  was  conferred  on  the  metro- 
politan boroughs  that  we  would  be  able 
to  undertake  together  to  do  something 
about  it. 

686.  Chairman : Ovf  course  there  is  a 
problem  that  the  Ravensboume  is  not 
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confined  to  the  County  of  London? 

Councillor  Smith:  It  goes  beyond  the 
County  of  London.  It  starts  as  a stream : 
it  is  a river  when  it  gets  to  us. 

687.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Could  you  tell 
us  a little  about  refuse  disposal  and  how 
far  this  system  of  grouping  local  metro- 
politan borough  councils  has  in  fact 
made  any  difference  or  contemplates  any 
difference  in  the  arrangements  which 
were  in  operation  before  the  word 

“ group  ” was  mentioned? This  seems 

to  me  to  be  a question  of  fact.  I would 
like  the  Borough  Engineer  to  speak  on 
that  if  he  would.— Mr.  Clinch : We  are 
the  convening  authority  for  one  group — 
a group  consisting  of  Woolwich, 
Lewisham,  Deptford  and  ourselves,  and 
since  the  formation  of  that  group  those 
boroughs  'have  been  in  constant  consul- 
tation with  their  forward  planning  for 
future  refuse  disposal.  It  was  quite  clear 
that  we  must  look  to  Kent  for  disposal 
points,  and  in  early  1954  we  became 
aware  that  the  adjoining  group  of 
boroughs — Camberwell,  Southwark  and 
Bermondsey — were  looking  in  the  same 
direction  as  we  were.  The  two  groups 
came  to  the  very  sensible  conclusion 
that,  as  they  were  looking  to  the  same 
area  for  refuse  disposal,  they  should  not 
only  co-ordinate  their  activities,  but  they 
should  amalgamate  their  activities.  Since 
then  those  two  groups  of  boroughs  have 
been  operating  together.  In  1953,  on 
behalf  of  the  group  which  we  represent, 
we  opened  negotiations  with  'the  Ministry 
of  Supply  in  order  to  obtain  rights  in 
the  old  danger  area  of  the  Woolwich 
Arsenal  for  the  disposal  of  our  refuse, 
which  would  have  introduced  a very 
great  economy  in  our  refuse  disposal 
costs.  Those  negotiations  have  continued 
progressively  ever  since.  We  have  now 
reached  the  stage  that  the  Ministry  of 
Supply  has  decided  in  principle  that  the 
London  County  Council  should  be  asked 
to  accept  responsibility  for  the  whole  of 
the  Arsenal  area  and  we  have  reached 
agreement  with  the  County  Council  that 
if  this  takes  place  they  will  be  prepared 
to  permit  the  controlled  tipping  of  refuse 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Arsenal. 
A planning  application  is  now  with  the 
Kent  County  Council  and  indeed  with 
the  Minister,  seeking  planning  approval 
to  the  use  of  that  land  for  the  purpose. 
That  has  been  the  ideal  solution  to  our 
problem  as  we  were  not  making  much 
progress  with  it  in  1954,  we  did  open 
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negotiations  for  some  pits — some  excava- 
ted chalk  pits— in  North  Kent,  again  with 
the  object  of  the  united  use  of  those 
chalk  pits.  There  were  planning  enquir- 
ies : there  was  planning  consent,  but 
when  it  came  to  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
couched  we  could  not  operate  it  as  it 
excluded  trade  refuse  from  disposal  at 
that  point.  Eventually  because  of  the 
many  difficulties  and  the  better  possi- 
bilities of  the  Woolwich  Arsenal,  that 
project  was  abandoned,  but  we  are  work- 
ing together  as  two  groups  at  the 
moment. 

688.  That  is  quite  a large  area,  is  it 
not?  If  you  are  successful  in  that,  does 
that  mean  it  would  provide  an  adequate 
disposal  point  for  quite  a number  of 

years  ahead? That  will  provide  for 

the  disposal  of  our  refuse  on  the  ratio 
which  we  have  immediately  in  mind  for 
15  years,  but  there  are  adjoining  low  lying 
areas  which  we  have  not  been  able  to 
secure  through  agreement.  We  are  con- 
scious of  .the  fact  they  are  there  and 
would  extend  that  period.  At  the  same 
time  Greenwich  has  explored  the  possi- 
bility of  the  composting  of  refuse,  using 
sewage  sludge  from  the  adjoining  sewage 
outfall  works  of  the  London  County 
Council,  and  powers  have  been  obtained 
through  the  London  County  Council 
(General  Powers)  Act  to  enable  such 
plant  to  be  installed.  If  there  were  an 
extension  of  that  principle  within  the 
group,  it  would  extend  the  tipping  life 
still  further. 

689.  All  the  members  of  the  group  are 
agreed  in  principle  if  these  sites  and 
powers  are  obtained  they  would  in  fact 

work  as  one  body? It  is  perhaps  fair 

to  say  out  of  the  seven  authorities  con- 
cerned six  of  them  are  working  together 
on  the  established  principle  that  they  will 
operate  as  one  with  a satisfactory 
scheme,  and  the  seventh  authority  is  not 
prepared  to  commit  itself  but  is  attend- 
ing the  meetings  as  an  observer  and  re- 
serving its  decisions  for  a later  date. 

690.  It  would  be  unsafe  to  ask  you 
when  you  think  this  will  come  to  fruition, 
I suppose,  but  you  are  at  anyrate  quite 

hopeful,  are  you? Yes,  Sir.  We 

should  like  to  see  it  commencing  in  April 
of  1960,  but  I think  that  is  a little  opti- 
mistic. It  depends  upon  many  things — 
negotiations  with  the  Ministry  of  Supply, 
as  well  the  planning  angle  of  the  County 
Council. 


691.  But  you  do  think  it  is  a real 

possibility? 1 think  undoubtedly  it  is  J 

going  to  take  place,  Sir. 

692.  One  other  point  : It  is  your  pro-  [ 
posal  about  the  powers  in  relation  to  the 
regulation  of  buildings  and  byelaws.  You 

ask  for  the  transfer  of  all  the  powers  to 
the  borough  council.  Would  you  just  tell 
us  briefly  why  you  are  asking  for  that 
transfer,  which  I take  it  will  really  put  f 
the  position  in  London  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  it  is,  broadly  speaking,  in  the 

country  outside  London? Councillor  | 

Smith : I think  that  is  a rather  general  | 

point.  I do  not  see  why  it  should  be  I 

different  in  London  from  the  rest  of  the  I 
country.  Probably  the  Borough  Engineer  | 
will  be  able  on  the  question  of  fact  to  | 
enlarge  on  it? — Mr.  Clinch'.  Yes,  Sir.  J 
At  the  moment  the  developer  in  London 
needs  to  look  to  the  London  County  | 
Council  for  planning  approval.  He  needs  § 
to  look  to  ithe  Metropolitan  Borough  ’ 
Counoil  for  his  drainage  and  he  must  deal 
with  the  District  Surveyor  under  the  j 
Building  Act.  There  is  no  provision  that  | 
he  can  deposit  a plan  and  obtain  a copy  | 
of  that  plan  with  the  stamp  of  approval  I 

upon  it  and  know  precisely  that  Iris  work  \ 

if  carried  out  in  accordance  with  that  j 
plan  will  meet  with  approval.  We  would 
like  to  see  the  position  where  the 
developer  can  come  to  one  authority 
only,  and  furthermore  that,  from  the 
commencement  of  bis  project,  he  would 
be  in  a position  to  have  a plan  approved 
and  know  precisely  where  he  stands. 
That  of  course  is  the  position  that  does 
obtain  outside  of  London  at  the  present 
time. 

693.  That  would  mean  that  the  work 
done  by  .the  District  Surveyors  and  the 
District  Surveyors  themselves  would  be 
transferred  to  the  borough  councils. 
Would  you  contemplate  that  the  special  ! 
position  in  London  under  which  the 
District  Surveyor  is  a statutory  officer 
should  be  maintained,  or  that  it  should 

be  as  in  the  rest  of  ithe  country  where 
there  is  no  statutory  officer  because  it  is 
part  of  the  general  administration  of  the 

local  authority? This  is  a point  on 

which  I have  no  direct  instructions  from 
my  council,  but  how  I contemplate  it 
within  the  framework  of  the  evidence 
they  have  offered  'is  that  the  statutory 
authority  would  be  the  borough  council 
and  not  a statutory  officer.  By  reason 
of  the  fact  that  in  a metropolitan  borough 
the  council  is  so  readily  accessible  to  its 
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officers  and  works  so  closely  with  the 
officers,  that  would  not  result  in  any 
inconvenience  to  developers. 

694.  Chairman : May  I ask  a point  on 
that  same  subject  with  regard  to  the 
London  Building  Acts,  the  planning  posi- 
tion and  the  drainage  byelaws.  As  you 
pointed  out,  a developer  has  to  go  to 
what  is  in  tact  three  different  authorities : 
London  for  planning,  the  district  sur- 
veyor for  the  Building  Acts  and  you  for 
the  rest.  Theoretically  that  could  lead 
to  a great  amount  of  delay  and  duplica- 
tion of  work.  One  can  conceive  of  the 
site  being  inspected  by  three  different 
authorities  acting  quite  independently 
one  of  another.  One  can  see  .theoretically 
that  could  cause  a lot  of  delay  and 
duplication.  How  far  do  you  think  that 
that  trouble  exists  in  practice?— There 
are  not  three  bodies  doing  the  inspection 
during  the  progress  of  the  work.  In 
practice  I know  that  the  District  Surveyor 
acts  for  the  County  Council  in  ail  matters 
and  he  would  be  watchful  of  the  interests 
of  the  County  Council  under  the  Planning 
Acts  and  keep  County  Hall  informed. 
So  he  would  deal  with  the  work  in  pro- 
gress entirely  from  the  London  County 
Council  angle.  But  there  is  duplication 
inasmuch  as  the  District  Surveyor  is 
visiting  for  his  inspections  on  the  self- 
same basis  as  the  inspectors  from  the 
borough  council  are  attending  in  order 
to  inspect  and  pass  drainage  and  plumb- 
ing installations.  There  is  the  possi- 
bility that  with  unified  control  some 
duplication  of  visits'could  be  avoided. 

695.  In  your  experience  does  the 
London  County  Council’s  planning  sec- 
tion or  division  always  utilise  the  services 
of  the  District  Surveyor  for  the  purposes 
of  making  any  inspection  as  might  be 

required  for  planning  purposes? 1 am 

speaking  of  something  outside  my  own 
department  now,  Sir.  For  work  in  pro- 
gress as  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  the  District  Surveyor  does  all 
the  inspections  on  behalf  of  the  County 
Council. 

696.  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
whether  the  actual  construction  is  .in 
accordance  with  the  planning  consent 
given,  but  at  am  earlier  stage,  before 

planning  consent? At  that  earlier 

stage  certainly  the  planning  department 
at  County  Hall  will  make  inspections 
themselves,  at  the  deposit  for  approval 
stage.  This  is  before  the  District  Sur- 
veyor has  really  entered  into  the  picture. 
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Until  the  district  surveyor  receives  a 
commencement  notice  he  is  normally 
unprepared  to  act.  The  commencement 
notice  is  necessary  for  the  District 
Surveyor  to  be  assured  that  his  fees  will 
be  met. 

697.  While  we  are  still  at  that  stage, 
before  an  initial  notice  has  been  given, 
it  is  the  practice,  I believe,  of  the  London 
County  Council,  .though  not  bound  to, 
to  consult  with  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils  ion  these  planning  applications. 

I do  not  know  whether  they  do  it  in 
every  case,  but  it  is  fairly  frequent  for 
them  to  ask  for  the  observations,  do 
they  not,  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough 

Council  concerned? The  obligation  is 

to  consult  with  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
on  any  application  which  is  in  conflict 
with  the  zoning  of  .the  development  plan, 
and  equally  to  consult  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  in  all  cases  where  the  Metro- 
politan ‘Borough  has  indicated  its  interest 
in  a highway  scheme.  In  effect  the 
London  County  Council  normally  con- 
sults on  a wider  basis  than  that  restricted 
obligation.  I would  judge  that  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  planning  applications 
that  are  received  at  Counity  Hall  for 
Greenwich  do  come  to  the  Borough 
Council  for  their  comment. 

698.  I suppose  they  are  dealt  with  on 

the  technical  side  .by  you? They  are, 

Sir. 

699.  How  is  that  part  of  the  business 
— I aim  thinking  now  of  inspection  of 
the  site — how  is  that  dealt  with?  Do 
you  make  your  own  inspections  or  jointly 
with  .the  London  County  Council,  or 
how  is  it  organised? — —-We  make  our 
own  independent  inspection,  Sir. 

700.  The  site  gets  well  looked  at  does 

it  not? It  does  indeed. 

701.  Mr.  Cadbury.  Under  environ- 
mental health  there  is  another  heading : 
control  of  water  courses.  Are  there  any 
problems  particularly  arising  from  the 
fact  that  Greenwich  has  a large  frontage 
on  the  River  Thames  in  which  there  is 
duplication  of  responsibility  or  not 

very  clear  responsibility?’ Councillor 

Smith:  So  far  as  the  River  Thames  is 
concerned  the  Borough  Council  has  no 
responsibility  at  all.  As  far  as  the 
Thames  is  concerned  either  the  P.L.A. 
or  the  London  County  Council  are  re- 
sponsible for  certain  portions  of  the 
river.  We  own  a footpath  which  runs 
along  the  bank.  We  are  responsible  for 
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its  upkeep  and  maintenance,  but  so  far 
as  I am  aware  there  are  no  problems 
other  ithan  general  problems  which  arise 
from  the  river  running  alongside  .the 
borough. 

702.  But  you  are  satisfied  with  the 

present  set-up  of  authority  for  control- 
ling various  problems  that  are  bound  to 
arise? Yes,  Sir. 

703.  Chairman:  Has  Greenwich 

suffered  from  flooding? The  last 

flooding  was  in  1953.  Of  course  the  re- 
sponsibility for  seeing  the  banks  were 
protected  was  that  of  the  London 
County  Council.  We  did  a certain 
amount  of  welfare  work.  The  previous 
time  was  the  disaster  in  1928  when  there 
was  flooding  in  the  lower  part  of  Green- 
wich, but  flooding  from  the  Thames  is 
an  extremely  rare  occurrence. 

704.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Your  proposal 
on  housing  is  really  for  a straight  con- 
ferment of  all  powers  which  relate  to  the 
execution  of  housing  duties  within  the 

borough.  Is  that  right? That  is  right, 

Sir. 

705.  You  include  the  building  of 
new  houses,  slum  clearance,  the  mak- 
ing of  loans  so  that  you  become  the 

sole  authority  within  the  borough?- 

Yes,  Sir. 

706.  Could  you  tell  me  what  the  posi- 
tion of  Greenwich  is  in  regard  to  popu- 
lation and  overspill?  Are  you  expected 

to  be  an  exporting  authority? No, 

Sir.  I think  at  the  moment  we  have  a 
population  of  89,190,  and  in  the  County 
Plan  we  should  have  a population  of 

93.000  odd  by  1971,  but  we  are  a receiv- 
ing borough  rather  than  an  exporting 
borough  at  the  present  moment.  Our 
population  was  reaching  101,000  at  the 
census  of  1931  but  dropped  down  to 

64.000  at  the  end  of  1945  mainly  due  to 
the  exodus  of  people  owing  to  the  war. 
It  rose  up  to  over  90,000  at  the  census 
of  1951,  went  down  ito  88,000  and  is  now 
going  slowly  back. 

707.  So  it  should  be  possible  for  you 
to  carry  out  your  own  slum  clearance 

problem? We  could  control  our  own 

slums. 

708.  What  happens  if  you  become  the 

sole  housing  authority  within  the 
borough  at  any  rate  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Housing  Acts?  Do  you  also  want 
to  become  the  sole  redevelopment  autho- 
rity?  1 think  we  would  have  to  con- 

form in  some  way  to  the  London  Plan, 


but  within  the  general  framework  of  the 
London  Plan  we  would  wish  to  be  the 
development  authority  within  our  own 
area. 

709.  That  redevelopment  will  no  doubt 
necessarily  involve  quite  a good  bit  of 
rehousing,  some  of  which  may  be  slum 
clearance:  others  may  be  merely  houses 
which  have  to  be  removed.  Are  you 
confident  you  can  dispose  of  all  that 

within  your  own  borough? 1 think 

we  could,  yes,  Sir.  We  could  handle 
our  own  slum  clearance  problem.  All 
the  sites  available  left  in  the  borough 
are  either  in  the  ownership  of  the 
London  County  Council  or  ourselves. 
If  left  to  us  I think  we  could  handle 
our  own  slum  clearance  problems.  We 
might  have  a bit  of  surplus  to  assist 
other  people.  There  are  a number  of 
fairly  large  sites  left  in  the  ownership 
of  the  London  County  Council  which 
can  be  built  on  yet.  We  would  probably 
have  a little  bit  of  slack  for  other  people 
within  the  Metropolitan  Borough. 

710.  I take  it  the  situation  may  arise 
where,  assuming  this  transfer  took  place, 
the  London  County  Council  in  other 
capacities — possibly  as  an  education 
authority  if  it  had  to  build  new  schools — 
would  have  to  involve  itself  in  opera- 
tions which  led  to  rehousing.  What  do 
you  think  should  happen  there? — — 
There  are,  of  course,  within  the  London 
Plan  at  the  moment  a number  of  schools 
designated  within  the  borough  of  Green- 
wich. I should  point  out  the  overall 
density  of  population  in  the  borough  of 
Greenwich  is  only  about  23  to  the  acre 
and  there  are  parts  of  the  borough 
whereon  houses  at  the  present  moment 
stand  where  the  density  is  considerably 
below  23.  In  a general  redevelopment 
there  is  ithe  possibility  every  15  or  20 
years  we  will  be  able  to  absorb  people 
displaced  within  our  own  borough. 

711.  I did  not  mention  ithe  question  of 
roads  because  I gather  it  is  part  of  your 
scheme  you  should  take  over  respon- 
sibility for  roads  and  therefore  you 
would  have  to  take  over  with  it  the 
responsibility  which  arose  out  of  taking 
that  statutory  responsibility.  You  said 
you  thought  there  would  be  room  to 

accept  that  responsibility? If  we 

take  the  responsibility  we  will  have  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  doing  the 
rehousing.  If  we  took  over  the  whole 
of  the  county  council’s  estates  at  the 
present  moment  we  would  acquire  about 
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3,500  or  4,000  houses  in  our  area.  We 
would  probably  be  able  to  utilise  hous- 
ing accommodation  more  economically. 
One  of  the  problems  is  in  the  occupation 
of  premises  and  the  larger  number  of 
properties.  It  would  be  far  easier  to  fit 
the  families  into  the  properties  that  fit 
them  as  families.  Secondly,  if  we  take 
over  the  whole  of  the  housing  in  the 
London  area,  and  if  the  education  autho- 
rity wanted  to  build  a school  the  London 
County  Council  would  probably  assist  us 
in  their  out-county  estates  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  overspill.  If  we  took 
this  over,  it  would  be  quite  well  within 
the  framework  of  the  Standing  Joint 
Committee  to  handle  the  problem  of 
people  displaced  as  a result  of  building 
of  schools  or  even  building  of  roads. 

712.  It  would  be  unavoidable  you 

should  take  over  any  rehousing  obliga- 
tions which  arise  out  of  the  discharge  of 
your  own  duties  in  any  capacity.  You 
might  like  to  think  over  whether  you  are 
really  going  to  take  over  rehousing  obli- 
gations which  arise  out  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  any  authority? 1 think  if  we 

take  over  a service  we  would  be  prepared 
to  take  over  all  the  people  displaced. 

713.  The  London  County  Council 
have  in  fact  built  a large  number  of 
houses  in  Greenwich.  Did  you  contem- 
plate this  would  be  a single  operation? 
The  Treasurer  may  be  aware  there  are 
some  financial  problems  in  it  which 
would  have  to  be  worked  out.  Did  you 
contemplate  there  would  be  an  appointed 
day  when  you  would  take  over  the  lot, 

or  a gradual  operation? Matters  of 

detail  I would  have  thought  would 
probably  be  a one  swoop  operation  on 
an  appointed  day  and  the  borough 
council  would  be  responsible.  It  would 
probably  take  some  considerable  time  to 
work  out  the  financial  details  of  the 
transfer  with  ithe  county  council.  I do 
not  think  you  could  turn  over  financial 
details  in  one  fell  swoop. 

714.  I have  only  one  other  question 
on  housing.  To  some  extent  that  may 
overlap  with  welfare  operations.  I am 
thinking  of  housing  for  old  people.  No 
doubt  you  have  provided  a substantial 
number  of  flats  or  houses  which  are 
occupied  by  old  people  of  varying  de- 
grees of  ability  to  look  after  themselves. 
I wonder  at  what  point  and  in  what  way 
you  are  in  contact  with  the  welfare 
authority  and  how  the  inevitable  over- 
lap— because  I would  say  it  is  inevitable 
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— between  housing  and  welfare  would 
be  affected  by  your  proposals  for  a 
transfer  or  delegation,  whichever  the  old 

people’s  welfare  works  out  at? Mr. 

Dore : Since  the  London  County  Council 
presumably  retain  authority  for  welfare 
services,  the  same  relationship  which 
exists  at  the  moment  in  dealing  with  a 
particular  individual  requiring  care  and 
attention  would  continue.  The  Council 
have  provision  for  the  housing  of  elderly 
persons  who  are  able  to  look  after  them- 
selves, but  when  it  gets  to  a stage  that 
they  are  in  need  of  care  and  attention,  I 
consult  with  the  medical  officer  and  the 
machinery  is  set  in  motion  for  dealing 
with  the  transfer.  We  have  contacts  with 
the  London  County  Council  welfare  ser- 
vices generally  so  far  as  the  housing  of 
people  is  concerned.  In  that  particular 
category  the  borough  council  also  exer- 
cises a very  effective  and  satisfactory 
service  in  the  welfare  of  old  people 
generally  in  the  borough,  which  of 
course  includes  .the  occupiers  of  the 
council’s  elderly  persons  dwellings.  So 
I cannot  conceive  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  arising  from  the  transfer  of  this 
particular  class  of  person. 

715.  I suppose  the  welfare  work  is 
largely  done  through  the  old  persons 

welfare  committee? Through  the 

medical  officer  and  also  the  welfare  com- 
mittee. The  council  do  operate  a very 
effective  service  through  that  old  people’s 
welfare  committee. 

716.  That  is,  you  do  everything  you 

can  for  the  people  as  long  as  they  re- 
main a tenant  of  your  house? Yes, 

Sir,  and,  if  I may  say  so,  we  in  Green- 
wich feel  that  we  have  a service  looking 
after  the  interests  of  elderly  people 
throughout  the  borough  as  a whole  not 
specifically  confined  to  housing. 

717.  Whiait  I realty  wanted  to  ask  was 
iin  regard  ito  people  who  .axe  not  council 
tenants  under  your  immediate  observa- 
tion. T can  understand  that  you 
would  do  all  yoiu  could  to  make  the 
existing  housing  and  welfare  services 
work  ito  the  best  advantage,  but  what 
happens  in  regard  to  old  people  gener- 
ally who  get  beyond  toe  stage  where 
they  can  look  after  .themselves?  Do  the 
borough  council  come  Into  it?  Do  they 

know  who  the  people  are? Dr.  Kerr 

Brown : Yes,  Sir.  We  stretch  the  statutes 
to  toe  limit  ias  far  as  this  is  concerned 
and  we  have  two  lady  visitors  whose 
duty  it  is,  among  other  things,  to  visit 
the  old  people,  particularly  in  regard  to 
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the  cleansing  aspects  of  it,  but  welfare 
is  interlinked.  Indeed  we  have  paid 
visits  (to  elderly  infirm  people  in  the 
borough.  This  is  a problem  that  has 
landed  on  our  plaite  in  the  last  few  years 
and  iit  is  one  that  the  borough  has 
decided  to  (tackle  despite  'the  fact  that 
we  have  readily  recognised  thiat  our 
powers  in  'this  regard  are  very  limited. 
We  do  what  we  can.  We  even  go  beyond 
our  powers  in  (the  matter. 

718.  When  you  say  the  problem  was 
landed  on  your  plaite,  is  At  because  the 
position  of  old  people  came  to  impress 
itself  more  on  the  public  conscience? 
It  was  not  landed  on  you  by  anybody 

else? No.  It  was  landed  partly  by — 

as  you  say — the  fact  that  there  is  an 
increasingly  large  number  of  elderly 
people  in  the  community,  and  secondly 
I think  h was  landed  on  us  by  default. 
It  came  to  our  notice — to  the  Town  Hall 
— and  was  something  we  had  to  tackle. 
We  .also  organised  an  old  people’s  wel- 
fare association.  We  have  a most  active 
old  people’s  welfare  association  in  the 
borough,  very  generously  financed  by 
the  borough  council  and  on  which  mem- 
bers of  the  borough  council  sit  and  the 
officers  play  a part. 

719.  Mr.  Cadbury : Just  one  question 
on  this  proposal  to  take  over  the 
management  of  iall  municipally  provided 
houses.  Is  there  any  duplication  in 
management  on  which  you  would  like 

to  comment? Councillor  Smith : 

Probably  .the  'major  problem  that  faces 
us  on  (the  management  side  is  that  most 
people  come  .to  the  borough  council  first 
for  housing  whether  they  live  in  L.C.C. 
or  borough  council  housing;  and  we 
have  ito  redirect  them  to  (the  people  re- 
sponsible, and  have  to  direct  them  out- 
side the  'borough  boundary  although 
they  dive  in  Greenwich.  The  only  place 
they  can  contact  is  County  Hall  which 
is  some  considerable  distance  away.  We 
have  to  face  up  to  the  problem  of 
answering  enquiries  for  people  strictly 
not  our  responsibility.  There  are  County 
Council  estates  and  'borough  council 
estates  on  opposite  sides  of  the  road. 
You  have  rent  collectors  on  one  side 
collecting  our  rents  and  'the  rent  collector 
for  ithe  London  County  Council  on  the 
other  side.  Also  there  is  the  collection 
of  rates — a thing  for  which  we  pay  the 
London  County  Council  a commission, 
which  I fed  we  could  collect  quite  as 
cheaply  ourselves  for  the  whole  of  the 
housing  within  our  purview.  Therefore 


I .think  quite  dearly  on  that  basis  alone 
the  transfer  of  ithe  management  of  hous- 
ing would  be  an  advantage  .both  to  the 
tenants  and  everybody  ooncerned. 

720.  Mr.  Cadbury ; What  about  rent 

policy? In  Greenwich  we  work  a 

rent  policy  which  probably  is  unique  in 
London— probably  .in  the  country.  Wc 
sat  our  rents  on  rateable  value  and  work 
out  so  much  pence  iper  pound.  I would 
say  An  general  our  rents  are  about  the 
same  or  slightly  .below  ithe  County  Coun- 
cil rents  for  comparable  property  m the 
area. 

721.  Not  a material  difference  on  that 

score? Not  a great  difference  no, 

Sir. 

722.  Chairman : Broadly  speaking  the 
number  of  houses  constructed  in  Green- 
wich by  .the  (borough  council  and  the 
London  County  Council  are  equal? — — 
Roughly  speaking.  We  are  also  one  of 
the  very  few  boroughs  -in  Loudon  which 
has  space  left  for  building. 

723.  Now  so  far  as  the  (past  is  con- 
cerned, how  and  by  what  procedure  has 
the  position  'been  (arrived  at  as  to  which 
site  should  'be  (built  on  by  the  borough 
council  and  which  by  the  London 
County  Council? — pi  think  historically 
the  larger  proporti otk— (the  first  chief 
group  of  London  County  Council 
premises  that  we  had  in  our  borough— 
were  due  to  the  fact  that  (the  borough 
councils  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  tne 
London  County  Council  for  loan  sanc- 
tions, up  until  quite  recently. 

724.  The  borough  council  had  to  go 
to  the  L.C.C.  for  sanctions,  so  the  L.C.C. 

got  first  pick. Not  necessarily  first 

pick,  but  often  they  made  conditions. 
One  of  the  first  of  the  largest  L.C.C. 
sites  that  the  borough  council  owned 
was  in  the  Charlton  House  area,  where 
we  'bought  the  house  which  wc  use  now 
as  a community  centre,  and  part  of  the 
grounds  for  ornamental  gardens.  The 
iLC.C.  made  it  a condition  that  a large 
part  of  the  land  should  be  'turned  over  to 
a park,  and  the  remainder  for  housing 
purposes. 

725.  When  you  say  “ for  housing  pur- 
poses ” did  they  specify  who  should  be 
the  housing  authority  for  this  purpose? 
They  specified  ,the<y  (wanted  this  pro- 
portion of  land,  before  they  were  pre- 
pared to  grant  loan  sanation  in  this  case. 
It  is  pretty  historical,  going  back  into 
the  ’twenties  before  I had  anything  to  do 
with  the  borough  council.  .Most  of  the 
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London  County  Council  housing  to  be 
done  post  war  was  on  land  bought  by 
the  county  council  pre-war,  and  again 
it  was  a question  of  loan  sanction.  They 
proposed  a 'basis  of  granting  loan  sanc- 
tion for  certain  things,  that  we  had  a 
quid  pro  quo  with  .them  on  certain  land 
for  themselves,  because  they  had  also 
the  problem  of  slum  clearance,  which 
wia’s  a largo  .problem  pre-war  as  far  as 
the  London  County  Council  was  con- 
cerned. Since  the  ’forties  the  London 
County  Council  and  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee 
have  agreed  generally  amongst  them- 
selves that  sites  over  two  acres  would 
be  for  the  county  council  building,  and 
sites  below  .two  acres  would  be  left  to 
the  borough  councils.  This  was  mainly 
because  the  major  pro.port.ion  of  slum 
clearance  dwellings  has  fallen  to  the 
County  Council  to  deal  with,  mainly 
because  of  the  problem  of  .the  inner 
area  of  .London  where  there  is  no  land ; 
and  .they  have  to  go  to  boroughs  like 
ourselves  on  the  periphery  of  the 
County  area. 

726.  I understand  that,  and  the  effect 
has  been,  as  I understand  it,  in  some 
boroughs,  and.  I would  like  to  know 
whether  it  is  the  case  in  yours — and  I 
am  speaking  of  the  past,  not  of  what 
might  happen  under  your  proposal — in 
the  past  iit  has  happened  that  the  hous- 
ing accommodation  built  by  the  metro- 
politan borough  has  been  largely  de- 
signed to  meet  the  requirements  of  in- 
habitants of  the  borough,  whereas 
accommodation  provided  by  the  London 
County  Council  has  not  been  primarily, 
or  indeed  in  some  cases  at  all,  for  the 
purposes  of  providing  for  inhabitants  in 
the  borough,  but  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
housing people  from  other  parts  of 
London  as  part  of  the  general  over-spill 
problem  of  London  as  a whole.  Now 
the  consequence  of  that,  as  I under- 
stand it,  is  that  the  borough  council  will 
have  one  housing  list — we  know  there 
will  be  a great  many  names  on  both — 
but  you  will  have  a housing  list  with  one 
qualification  for  getting  on  it,  and  the 
London  County  Council  will  have  in 
respect  of  their  premises  another  housing 
list  which  will  be  designed  on  different 
principles.  If  your  proposal  were  given 
effect  to,  namely  that  you  should  both 
take  over  the  existing  L.C.C.  houses  and 
in  future  be  the  only  authority  to  build 
municipal  houses  in  Greenwich,  how 
would  you  set  about  reconciling  the 


needs  of  the  borough  which  reflect  them- 
selves in  one  housing  list,  and  the  needs 
of  London  as  a whole  which  will  reflect 
themselves  in  another  housing  list? 
How  would  you  reconcile  those  two  in- 
terests which  in  the  ibroad  sense  of  the 
.term  are  competing  interests,  are  they 

not? Yes,  Sir.  I think  we  expected 

.this  question  to  come  in  somewhere. 
We  cast  our  mind  back  to  the  evidence 
that  was  given  .by  the  Standing 
Joint  Committee  on  this  matter  on 
Thursday  of  last  week,  that  within  the 
metropolitan  boroughs  there  is  an 
organisation  of  all  the  chief  officers 
available  to  the  metropolitan  boroughs, 
and  an  organisation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee  for 
dealing  with  this  problem  of  metro- 
politan boroughs  who  have  one  problem 
which  has  to  be  solved  by  consultation 
with  others.  We  are  quite  convinced  that 
the  Association  of  Metropolitan  Hous- 
ing Managers  within  their  advisory  body, 
advising  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs 
Standing  Joint  Committee  could  quite 
easily  work  out  a scheme  whereby 
Greenwich  would  accept  people  if  neces- 
sary from  Islington  where  there  is  ob- 
viously an  over-spill  problem  which  can 
be  dealt  with  in  London  and  partly  dealt 
with  by  over-spill  out  of  London. 

727.  You  used  Islington  as  an  example, 
not  a twin  soul,  or  anything  of  that 

kind? No,  Sir.  Islington  happens  to 

be  one  of  the  boroughs  that  has  to  come 
down,  possibly  Stepney,  Poplar  and 
others  in  the  east  end  of  London  where 
there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  them 
ever  being  able  to  absorb  the  population 
if  they  do  a slum  clearance  scheme. 
They  would  have  to  come  into  catch- 
ment areas  like  ours.  We  can  take  on 
4,000  or  5,000  people  up  to  1973,  if  the 
County  of  London  Plan  is  altered  in 
minor  detail.  There  is  sufficient 
machinery  available  through  the  Standing 
Joint  Committee  and  the  co-operation 
of  metropolitan  boroughs  to  be  able  to 
take  up  the  question  of  over-spill  within 
the  county  as  between  the  various  metro- 
politan boroughs.  We  would  not  take  a 
merely  parochial  attitude  on  the  grounds 
that  we  are  building  houses  only  for 
Greenwich  people,  because  if  we  con- 
tinue to  build  like  that  we  would  find 
we  had  houses  empty  in  Greenwich  be- 
cause .there  are  not  the  families  in 
Greenwich  to  fill  them. 

728.  I suppose  it  is  mainly  a problem 
of  seeing  adequate  accommodation  is 
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provided,  because  you  do  not  have  to 
conscript  people  to  move  from  one 

house  to  another? Not  in  the  present 

circumstances.  What  it  will  be  like  in 
15  years’  time  I could  not  say.  At 
the  present  moment  we  can  find  a 
hundred  families  to  move  into  every 
house. 

729.  People  are  still  capable  of  looking 

for  houses  for  themselves  and  finding 
accommodation,  assuming  the  accom- 
modation is  available? Yes,  Sir. 

730.  It  really  means  this,  that  you  do 

recognise  that,  if  you  give  effect  to  your 
proposition,  which  would  really  be  to 
substitute  a whole  series  of  housing 
authorities  for  the  L.C.C.  in  respect  of 
the  houses  which  the  L.C.C.  have  built, 
or  would  otherwise  build,  you  have  to 
provide  some  machinery  for  studying 
and  giving  effect  to  the  London  popula- 
tion problem  as  a whole? Yes,  Sir, 

we  understand  that. 

731.  That  is  implicit  in  your  sugges- 
tion?  Yes,  Sir.  We  think  through 

our  machinery,  the  Standing  Joint 
machinery,  that  could  be  done. 

732.  Miss  Johnston:  Could  you  ex- 
plain how  the  personal  health  services 
work  now?  Do  you  have  a divisional 

office  in  the  borough? Dr.  Brown: 

No. 

733.  Which  are  the  boroughs  in  the 

Division? Deptford,  Woolwich  and 

Greenwich  is  tthe  division,  and  the 
divisional  office  is  in  Deptford. 

734.  But  I suppose  most  of  the  services 

are  available  in  Greenwich? Yes. 

735.  Do  you  have,  for  instance,  a 

home  help  office? Yes.  There  is  a 

sub  office  in  Shooters  Hill  Road  where 
the  home  help  section  is. 

736.  Aire  any  of  your  medical  officers 

partly  employed  by  the  L.C.C.? Dr. 

Brown:  There  was  an  agreed  scheme 
whereby  the  borough  medica!  officers 
were  responsible  for  what  was  termed 
the  day  to  day  administration  of  per- 
sonal health  services,  and  for  that  the 
L.C.C.  pay  25  per  cent,  of  the  maximum 
salaries  of  the  medical  officer  of  health. 
The  precise  duties  covered  by  day  to 
day  .administration  have  never  been 
laid  down,  and  I have  never  been  very 
clear  about  it,  but  what  I ia«m  very  clear 
about  is  this,  that  I certainly  have  no 
executive  function  in  regard  to  the 
organisation,  and  I certainly  do  not  play 
any  effective  role  in  even  minor  policy 
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matters ; but  we  do,  of  course,  have  a 
meeting  every  month  with  the  two 
borough  medical  officers  and  the  divi-  rj 
sional  .medical  officer,  just  prior  to  the 
Divisional  Health  Committee,  when  we 
discuss  problems  of  common  interest. 

We  go  through  the  agenda  that  will  be 
discussed  at  the  Divisional  Health  Com- 
mittee, so  we  are  kept  in  touch  with  the 
local  developments  of  .the  personal 
health  service.  We  .are  undoubtedly 
kept  in  touch,  but  we  have  no  effective 
voice  in  advocating  any  policy  in  the 
matter. 

737.  I suppose  your  department  get 
a great  many  enquiries  which  you  pass 

on? Undoubtedly  we  do.  We  have 

a constant  stream  daily  of  people  even 
after  this  long  time  on  a wide  variety 
of  matters  relating  to  hcalth-yvacci na- 
tion, immunisation,  availability  of 

clinics,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

738.  You  will  probably  say  that  the 

service  is  less  convenient  now  in  that 
people  have  to  be  passed  on,  but  would 
you  say  the  standard  of  the  service  is  | 
less  good  than  it  was  before  1 948  7 — 1 

Councillor  Smith:  I would  not  say  the  j 
standard  is  .any  less.  1 would  say  the  | 
number  of  people  using  it  is  considerably  | 
less. 

739.  Because  of  .the  difficulty  of  going 

to  places? Tit  is  difficult  to  argue  that.  | 

It  could  just  be  because  people  under 
the  National  Health  Service  use  the  local  j 

practitioner  who  sends  them  to  the  g 

hospital  and  maternity  and  child  welfare  | 
clinics.  The  number  of  attendances  at  J 
clinics  in  1957  as  opposed  to  1947,  has  j 
dropped  by  something  like  7,000  or 
8,000.  In  the  seven  or  eight  infant  wel- 
fare clinics  that  are  available  in  Green- 
wich in  1947  we  had  666  sessions  and 
33,420  attendances.  In  1957  there  were 
841  sessions  and  only  25,900  attendances. 
But  we  can  only  draw  the  conclusion 
either  that  the  mothers  lake  their 
children  to  the  local  practitioner  who 
sends  them  to  the  hospital,  or  that  there 
is  an  impersonality  about  the  service 
which  parents  now  find  is  not  as  useful 
as  ,iit  was  when  ilhe  borough  council 
were  responsible  for  it. 

740.  Chairman : I suppose  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  clients,  If  you  like,  a.re 
utilising  ithe  direct  services  of  the  general 
practitioner  under  .the  Health  Scheme? 

That  may  well  be  .the  answer. — Dr. 

Brown : That  is  true  enough,  but  that  I 
think  is  the  wrong  way  of  looking  at  it, 
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because  although  >the  general  practi- 
tioner is  to  some  extent  concerned  with 
positive  health  and  with  health  educa- 
tion and  looking  after  the  child's  de- 
velopment, on  the  other  hand  his 
primary  consideration  at  the  moment  is 
with  disease  and  illness,  and  in  our 
view  there  is  still  a very  important  part 
to  be  played  by  the  local  authority  in 
promoting  the  health  of  the  mother  and 
the  development  of  the  child. 

741.  May  I interrupt  you  just  a 
moment,  if  1 am  not  inconveniencing 
you.  Before  the  National  Health  Ser- 
vice canto  into  existence  those  expectant 
mothers  who  could  afford  to  have  a 
doctor  normally  went  to  their  doctor  for 
pre-naital  advice,  and  far  sill  the  rest 
of  it  right  the  way  through  the  time 
series.  They  did  not  as  -a  .rule  go  to 
the  local  authority  clinic,  did  they?-— - 
On  .the  contrary  1 would  say  that  before 
the  National  Health  Service  there  was 
a much  greater  use  made  of  local  autho- 
rity ante-natal  clinics  than  now. 

742.  Exactly,  .that  is  whuit  l am  lead- 

ing up  to.  A person  who  could  afford 
to  pay  for  her  own  doctor  would  very 
often  go  to  her  own  doctor  and  got  all 
the  advice  that  she  wanted,  and  it  was 
the  people  who  could  not  so  afford  it 
to  a very  great  extent  who  went  to  the 
clinics,  did  they  not? True. 

743.  Now  the  services  of  the  general 
practitioner  being  made  available  free 
to  all  under  the  health  scheme,  .is  it  not 
possible  that  more  and  more  women 
are  going  to  the  general  practitioner  for 
pre-natal  advice  and  help  just  as  their 
bettor  off  sisters  did  before  the  National 
Health  Scheme  came  into  existence?  Ts 

not  that  a possible  explanation? It 

is  one  explanation.  I do  not  think  it  is 
the  whole  explanation. 

744.  I do  not  suppose  any  one  Is  the 

whole? .My  impression  is  that  com- 

paratively few  .general  practitioners  are 
very  interested  in  midwifery,  and  a very 
small  .proportion  of  expectant  'mothers, 
I think,  go  lo  the  general  practitioner, 
but  undoubtedly  some  prefer  to  go  to 
the  hospital  ante  natal  clinics,  and  as 
far  as  we  can  make  out  the  domiciliary 
confinements  have  dropped  quite 
catastrophically  in  the  last  ton  years.  It 
is  a fact  that  in  1947,  as  far  as  our 
figures  can  make  out,  about  SO  iper  cent, 
in  Greenwich  went  to  hospital  for  their 
babies  and  SO  per  cent.  Imd  babies  at 
home.  Now,  again  as  far  as  we  can 
make  out  it  is  something  like  80  per 


cent.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  is  a 
national  trend  towards  hospital  confine- 
ment, that  is  undeniable,  in  the  same 
way  as  there  has  been  great  pressure  on 
hospital  beds  for  every  other  type  of 
medical  and  surgical  care.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  feel  that  we  have 
slightly  more  hospital  confinements  in 
Greenwich  than  the  national  average.  I 
think  the  Royal  College  of  Obstetricians 
in  their  evidence  to  the  Cranbrook  Com- 
mittee on  Maternity  Services  felt  about 
70  per  cent,  of  mothers  as  a whole 
throughout  the  country  should  be  con- 
fined in  hospital.  Our  figures  are  some- 
thing like  80  per  cent.  I think  that  with 
a particularly  decisive  local  drive  we 
could  encourage  mothers  again  to  go 
back  to  having  their  babies  at  home, 
because  I deprecate  this  trend  towards 
universal  hospital  confinements.  I think 
the  experience  of  Holland  and  Scandi- 
navia where  they  have  almost  one 
hundred  per  cent,  home  confinement  is 
indicative  of  the  very  valuable  place  of 
domiciliary  midwifery.  The  domiciliary 
midwife  has  been  squeezed  out.  She  is 
not  getting  enough  to  do  now.  There  is 
not  the  volume  of  work  for  her. 

745.  Miss  Johnston : I think  the 

borough  is  represented  on  the  divisional 
health  committee.  Do  you  find  that  that 
really  gives  you  in  effect  a say  in  the 
administration  of  the  health  in  the 

borough. Councillor  Smith  : We  have 

three  representatives  from  our  borough 
that  sit  on  the  committee.  We  have  a 
say,  but  1 do  not  think  we  have  very 
much  influence,  because  obviously  they 
are  controlled  by  the  public  health  com- 
mittee of  the  London  County  Council 
by  and  large  for  matters  of  over-all 
policy,  although,  of  course,  on  the  public 
health  committee  there  is  a co-opted 
member,  one  from  the  divisional  health 
committee,  and  we  get  one  representative 
for  Woolwich,  Greenwich  and  Deptford 
as  Division  9 of  the  metropolitan 
boroughs,  but  I should  think  their  in- 
fluence is  small,  although  there  may 
possibly  be  a member  of  the  London 
County  Council  from  Greenwich  sitting 
on  the  public  health  committee  of  the 
London  County  Council. 

746.  Does  the  divisional  executive 
committee  brief  its  member  on  the  health 
committee  of  the  London  County 

Council? Not  so  far  as  I am  aware, 

no. 
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747.  The  services  which  you  would 
like  to  be  conferred  on  you  in  the  health 
field  go  further  than  the  arrangements 
made  with  the  Standing  Joint  Committee 
in  1955.  You  feel  that  they  did  not  go 
far  enough?  Is  ithat  why  you  added 

some  others? We  would  say  that 

when  we  first  started  our  negotiations 
with  the  L.C.C.  in  1955  we  put  our  sights 
on  those  which  the  borough  council  have 
asked  for.  There  was  a sort  of  horse 
trade,  and  we  were  able  to  get  the 
London  County  Council  to  agree  to 
some,  but  not  all  of  the  things  that  we 
asked  for.  However,  before  the  Royal 
Commission  we  would  go  back  to  our 
original  position  in  asking  for  the  trans- 
fer of  all  services  thait  we  have  listed 
in  the  evidence  that  we  submitted  to  you. 

748.  On  the  school  health  service  I 
think  you  mentioned  the  care  committees 
should  do  the  visiting  in  connection  with 
children,  their  treatment,  and  so  forth? 
Yes. 

749.  Would  you  propose  if  the  treat- 
ment services  were  transferred  to  the 
borough  that  ithe  care  committees  should 

be  transferred? 1 think  probably  we 

would  find  we  would  be  able  to  get  more 
people  prepared  to  work  on  care  com- 
mittees if  this  were  dealt  with  by  the 
borough  council.  Because  of  our  closer 
contact  with  people  who  live  in  the  area 
I think  we  would  be  able  to  find  we 
would  have  considerably  more  people 
who  would  be  prepared  to  give  their 
time  to  care  committees  within  the 
borough  rather  than  work  as  care  com- 
mittees of  the  London  County  Council. 
I think  the  care  committees  that  are 
available  are  reasonably  effective,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  even  better  if  local 
people  were  working  for  local  children. 

750.  Care  committees  do  visit  in  con- 
nection with  other  things  than  health. 
They  visit  about  clothes,  and  school 

meals,  and  that  sort  of  thing. Yes. 

I think  we  could  probably  handle  quite 
adequately  the  other  points  besides.  Nor- 
mally the  care  committees,  as  we  would 
see  them,  would  attend  where  a parent 
cannot  attend  with  a child  before  the 
doctor,  and  it  is  expected  to  attend  be- 
fore the  school  doctor.  One  of  the  care 
people  would  attend  instead  of  the 
parent  and  take  note  of  what  is  required 
and  convey  it  to  the  parents.  I think 
that  the  problems  which  arise  in  the 
school  as  far  as  the  meal  service  is  con- 
cerned, children  hard  to  clothe,  and  all 


that,  we  could  handle  within  the  borough  | 
council  quite  as  easily,  notwithstanding  1 
thait  strictly  it  would  be  a matter  for  the 
London  County  Council  to  deal  with. 

751.  In  regard  to  special  schools  and  j 
health  services  provided  within  the 
schools,  would  you  propose  that  that 

should  remain  with  the  L.C.C.  ? Yes. 

Once  again  I think  it  is  a question  of  { 
caitchment  area,  that  there  are  insufficient 
numbers,  within  a borough  of  our  size 
with  90,000,  of  children  for  special 
schools  to  justify  the  borough  council  in  j 

taking  over  the  service  .as  a mat-  f 

ter  of  right.  If  it  were  conferred  upon  !; 

us  or  delegated  to  us  we  would  be  happy  * 

to  work  it,  buit  we  do  not  think  it  should  | 

come  to  the  borough  council  because  of  j 

this  question  of  numbers  and  we  would  j 

not  be  able  to  run  what  is  considered  an  j 

economic  service  in  that  regard. 

752.  I would  like  to  revert  to  child  f 

life  protection.  The  child  life  protection  I 
provisions  really  dealt  with  the  super- 
vision of  children  placed  primarily  for 
care  in  other  people’s  homes,  and  they  j 
became  the  child  protection  clauses  of  ; 
the  Children  Act  1958.  Is  that  what  you  i 
want  your  health  visitors  to  do,  sup-  j 
posing  the  health  services  were  trans- 
ferred— to  visit  such  children?  Is  that 
the  limit  of  what  you  suggest  the 
borough  should  do? Yes,  1 think  so. 

— Dr.  Brown : I think  that  is  true.  Wc 
felt  that  as  far  this  aspect  of  child  wel- 
fare was  concerned  it  was  to  some  extent 
bound  up  with  the  personal  health  ser- 
vice, with  the  child  health  services.  On. 
the  other  aspects  of  the  Children  Act 
we  felt  again  that  the  catchment  area  in 
Greenwich  was  not  really  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  lis  ito  have  the  compre- 
hensive welfare  organiser  which  is 
needed  in  an  all-embracing  children’s 
welfare  service. 

753.  Of  course  it  would  mean  if  a 
householder  took  in  one  child  privately, 
and  then  took  in  a couple  of  children 
from  the  L.C.C.  she  would  be  visited 
twice  over.  You  think  the  child  placed 
privately  is  in  a different  category  from 

the  child  placed  by  the  L.C.C.? We 

feel  ithat  the  service  which  worked  before 
1948  was  a satisfactory  one,  that  the 
health  visitor  was  in  very  intimate  con- 
tact with  her  particular  family  groups  in 
her  area  and  knew  them  and  does  know 
them  intimately,  and  she  is  a trained 
social  worker,  and  we  feel  that  her  field 
could  very  well  be  extended  to  include 
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that  small  facet  of  child  welfare  of  the 
Children  Act. 

754.  Just  to  turn  to  the  third  group 
you  would  like  to  have  delegated,  old 
people’s  welfare.  Have  you  got  good 
liaison  at  the  moment  between  the 
hospitals  and  the  L.C.C.  when  people 

get  to  the  stage  when  they  need  it? 

Excellent.  We  have  I think  perhaps  one 
of  the  best  geriatric  services  certainly  in 
the  London  area,  perhaps  even  in  the 
country.  We  have  about  250  to  300  beds 
in  St.  Alfege’s  Hospital  for  geriatric 
cases,  and  the  M.O.H.  receives  priority 
as  far  as  demands  are  concerned.  In 
the  six  or  seven  years  we  have  been 
working  with  these  geriatric  beds  I 
cannot  recall  having  to  wait  any  more 
than  24  hours  for  a bed. 

755.  Is  it  you  who  takes  the  decision 
when  there  is  someone  in  that  condition 
as  to  whether  they  need  hospitalisation 

or  care  and  attention? That  is  my 

decision.  The  trend  has  been  increasingly 
that  the  general  practitioners  have  looked 
towards  the  town  hall  for  assessing  these 
cases.  Immediately  they  have  a case 
which  they  feel  is  getting  beyond  their 
resources  for  treating  at  home  they  get 
in  touch  with  us,  and  our  lady  visitor 
goes  along — she  is  a trained  nurse  and 
has  other  professional  qualifications — 
and  she  assesses  the  case,  and  if  she 
thinks  further  medical  opinion  is  needed 
I visit  and  assess  whether  they  can  re- 
main at  home,  whether  the  various  domi- 
ciliary services,  whether  Part  III  L.C.C. 
accommodation,  or  whether  hospital 
would  be  desirable. 

756.  Under  old  people’s  welfare  were 
you  including  homes  for  old  people, 

small  homes? Oh  yes,  I think  so. 

Most  assuredly  we  were. 

757.  You  would  take  over  residential 

care  for  old  people? Yes,  I think 

that  that  is  quite  within  our  competence. 

758.  Have  you  any  large  L.C.C.  homes 

in  your  area? -Not  in  Greenwich. 

There  is  one  in  Lewisham,  Ladywell 
Lodge,  and  one  in  Southwark,  Newington 
Lodge. 

759.  Would  you  be  able  to  take  back 
the  Greenwich  residents  who  are  in  those 

homes  and  cater  for  them? It  is 

difficult  to  know  how  many  of 
them  we  actually  have  in  those 
homes  at  the  moment,  but  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  the  number  that  we  re- 
move to  one  or  other  of  those  institu- 


tions in  twelve  months  would  certainly 
be  well  within  our  own  resources. 

760.  Would  you  propose  to  run  your 

welfare  functions  through  your  medical 
department? Councillor  Smith'.  Cer- 

tainly. As  far  as  we  are  concerned  the 
major  proportion  of  the  welfare  services 
fall  quite  easily  into  the  medical  officer 
of  health’s  department,  and  one  finds  the 
experience  that  if  we  have  to  set  up  a 
welfare  department  the  medical  officers 
of  health  would  probably  have  oversight. 
At  the  present  moment  as  far  as  we  can 
see  most  of  ithe  services  that  we  ask  for 
would  fall  into  the  present  set-up  of  the 
public  health  department  with  the 
general  oversight  of  the  medical  officer 
of  health. 

761.  Chairman:  May  I put  my  next 
question  direct  to  the  doctor,  because 
I think  probably  it  is  a factual  question? 
There  are  so  many  services  of  one  kind 
and  another  provided  nowadays  for 
those  who  are  sick,  or  are  going  to  have 
children,  or  need  some  medical  advice 
or  help  in  some  form,  and  it  is  very 
important,  I should  imagine,  that  they 
should  be  utilised  to  the  full,  and  that 
there  should  be  as  little  as  possible  in 
the  way  of  duplication  between  them. 
That  is  the  best  means  I suppose  whereby 
the  nation  can  get  value  for  all  the 
money  that  they  spend,  and  all  the  time 
spent  on  these  services.  Who  would  you 
say  is  the  focal  point  of  the  contact 
between  either  the  patient  or  the  ex- 
pectant mother,  or  whoever  it  may  be, 
who  is  in  need  of  medical  help  or  advice 
and  (the  services  which  are  provided,  and 
which  can,  if  the  right  application  is 
made  to  the  right  person  at  the  right 

time,  be  brought  to  bear? Dr 

Brown:  I would  say  indubitably  the 
local  authority,  the  town  hall. 

762.  How  does  the  general  practitioner 
come  into  all  this,  because,  after  all,  he 
is  the  man  who'  would  normally  he  con- 
sulted, would  he  not,  by  -anybody  who 

.needs  help,  in  that  way? The  general 

practitioner  would  enter  into  the  organi- 
sation in  as  much  as  he  could  or  she 
could  iquite  easily  be  employed  as  an 
assistant  medical  officer  with  the  local 
authority,  and  play  an  important  part  in 
the  child  welfare  service. 

763.  I am  thinking  not  only  of  child 
welfare,  not  only  of  .maternity  services, 
.not  only  of  medical  services.  I am  try- 
ing to  envisage  a person  who  needs 
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medical  help  or  advice.  It  may  .be  be- 
cause he  or  she  is  ill,  or  thinks  she  is 
ill,  and  it  may  be  because  he  or  she  has 
got  some  other  need  for  medical  advice. 
The  normal  thing  presumably  for  that 
person  .now  the  National  Health  scheme 
is  in  operation  is  to  go  to  the  doctor,  is 
it  not? The  family  doctor,  yes. 

764.  The  general  practitioner,  that  is 
the  place  that  they  would  go  to.  If  I 
had  the  tummy  ache  I would  not  go  to 

the  town  hall? No.  I am  sorry,  I 

did  misunderstand  your  initial  question. 
In  the  way  you  have  posed  it  to  me  now, 
undoubtedly  the  family  doctor. 

765.  The  family  doctor,  therefore,  pre- 
sumably will  have  at  his  call  all  the 
municipal  and  state  services,  whether  in 
the  National  Health  Service  on  the  state 
side,  the  service  you  provide  in  the 
metropolitan  borough,  and  the  services 
that  the  L.C.C.  provide,  and  he  can  bring 
those  services  to  bear  upon  his  patients 
for  those  that  are  needed  at  any  given 

moment  of  time,  can  he  not? Yes, 

Sir. 

766.  Are  the  general  practitioners  in 

your  area  in  close  touch  with  you? 

Yes,  very. 

767.  You  meet  them  constantly? 

Yes. 

768.  Are  they  in  close  touch  also  with 

the  divisional  officer  of  the  LjC.C.? 

Not  certainly  in  as  close  touch  as  they 
are  with  me,  because  they  have  to  be  in 
close  touch  with  me  statutorily  in  as 
much  as  they  have  got  to  notify  infecti- 
ous diseases  for  a start.  I would  say 
they  are  not  in  as  close  touch  .for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  divisional  office 
sometimes  might  be  six  or  seven  miles 
away  from  their  surgery. 

769.  Therefore  is  there  anything  in  this 
point,  that  the  services  are  likely  to  be 
fully  used,  and  each  service  used  to  the 
best  _ advantage,  thereby  minimising 
duplication,  if  there  is  the  easiest  and 
most  direct  and  nearest  communication 
available  .between  the  general  practi- 
tioner, and  whoever  is  responsible  for 
the  provision  of  services?  I do  not  know 
whether  there  is  anything  in  that  point 
or  not,  but  I would  like  your  view  upon 
it  as  a practical  man?— — I think  un- 
doubtedly there  is  a very  great  point  in 
what  you  say.  Take  the  home  help 
service,  for  example.  The  home  help 
service  in  our  -area  is  governed  to  some 
extent  by  policy  laid  down  at  County 


Hall.  The  amount  that  is  to  be  spent 
on  home  helps  is  allocated  on  a budget 
basis.  Now  undoubtedly,  in  my  every 
day  contact  with  old  people,  for  example, 

I find  that  a lot  of  old  people  are  not 
getting  sufficient  home  helps.  When  I 
try  to  impress  upon  the  home  help 
organisation  to  improve  the  service,  I 
am  told  that  they  are  spending  up  to  the 
limit  of  the  budget  and  nothing  further 
can  be  done,  and  indeed  there  does  not 
seem  to  be.  If  I could  go  to  my  local 
council  and  say:  “There  is  a need  for 
home  helps  here  by  the  old  people  who 
need  twice  as  much  service  as  they  get  ”, 

I would  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of 
putting  my  case  to  the  council,  and  they 
could  decide  whether  it  was  reasonable 
to  increase  the  .amount  allocated  to  the 
home  help  service,  or  whether  they  felt 
the  doctor  was  being  unreasonable  in  his 
demands.  That  is  one  case  in  point 
where  I am  absolutely  certain  that  this 
remote  control  is  working  adversely 
against  the  welfare  of  a certain,  section 
of  the  community.  In  the  concept  of 
the  London  County  Council,  of  course, 
one  can  understand  ithair  predicament, 
they  have  to  spread  the  jam  throughout 
the  county,  but  my  responsibility  is  not 
for  old  people  in  Islington  or  in  Camber- 
well ; my  responsibility  is  for  old  people 
in  Greemwdoh. 

770.  Not  only  the  old  people? — — 
And  not  only  the  old  people,  but  I 
merely  pose  that  as  an  illustration.  Take 
another  service,  chiropody.  We 
pioneered  chiropody  before  the  service 
went  over.  In  1948  when  we  passed  the 
service  over  to  the  L.C.C.  we  were  run- 
ning seven  chiropody  sessions  in  the 
borough  scattered  strategically  through- 
out Greenwich,  and  we  are  now  reduced 
to  three,  because  in  actual  fact  when 
the  London  County  Council  took  over 
the  service  they  found  some  boroughs 
had  done  nothing  about  it,  and  the 
boroughs  that  had  a well  organised 
chiropody  service  had  to  share  it  out  on 
a county  basis.  That  is  another  illus- 
tration of  where  undoubtedly  the  service 
in  the  borough  has  deteriorated.  That 
is  a tangible  instance  one  could  put  one’s 
finger  on. 

111.  Chairman:  I ask  these  questions. 
Councillor  Smith,  because  one  has  heard 
so  often  that  these  personal  services 
would  be  better  dealt  with  on  a personal 
local  basis,  which  is  a good  sounding 
phrase,  but  I would  like  to  fry  and  find 
out  what  in  practice  is  really  meant  by 
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it,  .and  that  is  the  reason  behind  itihe 
questions  I ms  putting  to-Uhe  doctor. 

772.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I will  start  with 
planning  and  lead  into  traffic.  To  start 
with  planning,  it  is  quite  clear  from  the 
evidence  that  you  consider  that  certain 
aspects  lof  planning  should  be 
transferred,  that  .the  power  should  be 
conferred  on  the  borough.  Before  we 
come  to  that  point  could  you  or  the 
surveyor  say  ia  word  about  the  present 
situation?  We  have  already  (mentioned 
this  in  discussion  and  I want  to  get 
further  on  this  question.  What  about 
the  ithird  of  the  applications  that  are  not 
referred?  Are  they  the  unimportant 
ones,  or  are  some  of  them  of  consider- 
able importance?-- — I think  the 
borough  engineer  had  better  deal  with 
that. — Mr.  Clinch:  Speaking  generally, 
I can  say  the  ones  that  are  not  referred 
to  ‘the  council  for  consultation  are 
matters  in  which  the  council  are 
not  deeply  concerned,  but  occa- 
sions arise  at  intervals  where  the 
decisions  of  the  county  council  which  I 
report  ito  my  committee,  as  well  as  the 
consultations,  do  give  rise  to  concern, 
and  the  council  has  made  representa- 
tions at  times  that  they  should  have  been 
consulted  on  a matter  that  has  been 
determined  without  such  consultation. 

773.  Could  you  describe  the  method 
(by  which  you  get  notification  either 
that  it  has  or  has  not  been  referred? 
Are  you  in  personal  touch  with  County 

Hall  on  each  case? No.  On  all  of  the 

cases  in  which  we  are  consulted,  of 
course,  X get  a print  of  .the  application 
with  a request  that  the  comments  of 
the  council  should  be  made  within  14 
days.  I know  all  the  cases  that  are 
referred. 

774.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  14  days. 
That  means  before  the  meeting  of  the 

committee? Indeed  it  does,  and  that 

means  I must  deal  with  these  regularly 
in  consultation  with  my  Chairman,  and 
it  is  necessary,  .indeed  essential,  that  the 
Council  should  give  power  to  act  to  its 
Chairman  in.  order  to  deal  with  this. 
Very  recently  representations  were  made 
to  the  county  council  through  the  Stand- 
ing Joint  Committee  that  in  matters  of 
real  moment,  matters  of  deep  concern 
to  the  local  council,  it  should  be  agreed 
that  on  representations  the  time  should  be 
extended  to  permit  committee  considera- 
tion, and  very  recently  that  has  been 
conceded  by  the  county  council. 


775.  Do  you  know  in  fact  which 

official  i't  is — is  it  the  chief  engineer,  or 
the  chief  planning  officer — who  person- 
ally selects  the  cases  which  should  or 
should  not  be  referred?  Do  you  know 
from  which  department  they  come,  or 
how  they  come  to  you? The  archi- 

tect’s department  would  be  the  one  that 
makes  the  decision. 

776.  They  are  all  planning  cases? 

Yes,  they  are  all  planning  cases.  We 
know  nothing  of  those  .applications  that 
are  no't  referred  foT  consultation  until 
we  receive  a copy  of  the  decision  which 
would  arrive  in  our  mail  at  the  same 
time  as  it  arrives  in  the  mail  of  the 
applicant. 

777.  I gather  from  time  to  time  de- 

cisions are  taken  which  the  members  of 
your  council  feel  are  contrary  to  local 
policy? Indeed,  yes. 

778.  What  happens  in  those  oases? 

On  occasions  representations  have  been 
made  by  way  of  protest  to  County  Halil, 
but  realising  that  there  is  a fait  accompli. 
I have  no  knowledge  of  any  case  where 
the  council  has  taken  a sufficiently  strong 
line  as  to  ask  for  a revocation  order  to 
be  made.  On  no  occasion  within  my 
knowledge  have  representations  of  that 
kind  emanated  from  us. 

779.  Going  from  that  position,  which 
has  presumably  led  you  to  make  your 
recommendation,  it  is  common  ground 
that  by  mentioning  only  Part  III  powers 
the  borough’s  policy  is  that  the  upper 
authority,  the  L.C.C.  in  this  case,  should 
be  responsible  foot  the  development  plain? 
Yes,  Sir. 

780.  And  for  revisions  in  the  develop- 
ment plan? Councillor  Smith:  Re- 

visions in  consultation. 

781.  That  was  the  point.  Are  you 

satisfied  that  the  means  of  consultation 
are  adequate  for  revisions  to  the  develop- 
ment plan? We  are  asked  for  our 

comments  before  revision  takes  place 
on  the  plan,  and  the  borough  council 
has  the  opportunity  at  the  present  mo- 
ment of  making  comment  upon  revisions 
to  the  plan. 

782.  On.  this  question  ‘of  Part  III  powers, 
is  ilt  your  view  that  all  applications  foT 
planning  permission  whatsoever  should 

come  first  to  the  borough  council? 

Yes,  Sir. 

783.  And  that  in  all  those  cases  where 
they  conform  to  the  development  plan 
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the  final  decision  should  be  with  the 
borough  council? Yes,  Sir. 

784.  And  in  all  those  cases  where  they 
do  not  conform  to  the  development  plan 
where  the  .borough  council  wishes  to  turn 
them  down  the  final  decision  should  be 
with  the  borough  council? — Yes. 

785.  But  in  those  cases  where  they 
do  not  conform,  and  the  borough  coun- 
cil would  like  them  approved  with  neces- 
sary variations,  minor  variations  possibly 
within  the  plan,  that  should  be  referred 
to  the  London  County  Council? — Yes, 
Sir. 

786.  That  is  what  I thought  would  be 
the  position,  and  I was  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain it.  A great  dead  of  the  problems  of 
London  are  ooncemed  with  road  im- 
provements, and  that  leads  me  to 
the  next  part  of  whait  I want  to  ask 
you  about  traffic.  During  the  past  few 
years  the  Government  grant  has  often 
had  to  be  withheld  during  periods  of 
financial  restriction.  Leaving  that  prob- 
lem aside  altogether,  and  looking  only  at 
the  machinery  for  operating  these  im- 
provements, are  you  satisfied  that  the 
implementation  of  plans  for  improve- 
ments has  gone  forward  as  quickly  as 
it  oould  or  can  go  forward  under  the 

present  structure? Mr.  Clinch:  In 

my  view  the  very  fact  of  duality  of 
powers  for  road  improvements  must 
mean  that  progress  is  not  as  rapid  as  lit 
should  be.  There  can  be  a tendency  for 
neither  of  the  two  authorities  concerned 
to  feel  that  it  is  their  responsibility  to 
initiate,  and  so  a necessary  improvement 
can  very  well  fall  between  two  _ local 
authority  stools.  Furthermore  it  is  my 
view  that  fbe  authority  with  the  respon- 
sibility to  initiate  and  carry  out  road 
improvements  should  be  the  highway 
authority  that  is  concerned  with  day  to 
day  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
highway,  the  authority  that  is  conscious 
of  the  pressure  of  need  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  highways  in  its  area. 

787.  By  taking  these  powers,  would  the 
present  agreement,  whereby  the  dual 
responsibility  for  the  improvements  exists 
at  present,  and  we  have  .been  told  about 
this  agreement  that  whoever  initiates 
pays,  would  that  go  under  your  scheme? 

Under  our  scheme  we  have  referred 

in  the  written  submission  to  trunk  roads 
and  it  is  in  its  general  connotation  mean- 
ing of  “ main  traffic  roads.”  “ Trunk 
roads  ” in  its  broad  sense  does  not  apply 
to  London.  If  by  conferment  the  respon- 


sibility for  such  road  improvements  rests 
with  the  borough  council,  which  is  also 
the  highway  authority,  automatically 
they  are  the  authority  responsible  for 
financing,  and  no  .question  of  hesitance 
to  initiate  because  of  cost  can  arise. 

788.  Councillor  Smith  knows  I have 
seen  this  report  of  the  Association  of 
•Metropolitan  Borough  Engineers  and 
Surveyors.  I note  that  its  address  is 
given  as  Greenwich  Town  Hall,  and  I 
presume  therefore,  Councillor  Smith, 
that  both  you  and  your  surveyor  know 

something  about  it? Councillor 

Smith : I think  the  surveyor  knows  con- 
siderably more  than  I do,  Sir. 

789.  Could  I just  ask  the  opinion  of 
the  council  on  the  proposal  which 
it  contains,  that  the  trunk  roads 
which  all  over  the  rest  of  the  country 
are  for  financial  purposes  entirely  a 
national  responsibility  should  not  stop 
at  the  edge  of  the  London  County 

Council  area? We  would  agree  with 

that,  that  they  should  not  stop. 

790.  And  I believe  .that  two  of  the 
main  arterial  roads  which  would  need  a 
new  scheme  to  become  trunk  roads  with- 
in the  London  area  go  through  the 
borough  quite  a considerable  length? 

Yes,  Sir,  but  that  is  presuming  the 

Minister  implements  what  has  been 
wisely  put  before  him ! 

791.  >My  question  does  not  really  con- 

cern the  amount,  but  under  this  scheme 
quite  substantial  lengths  of  trunk  road 
would  be  built  within  the  -Borough  of 
Greenwich,  both  the  one  going  to  iBlack- 
wall  Tunnel,  and  the  South  Circular,  or 
whatever  you  call  it? Yes. 

792.  Under  th_at  scheme,  or  under  your 

proposed  scheme  for  the  delegation  of 
authority  you  would  be  the  sole  high- 
way authority  in  the  borough? 

Indeed. 

793.  And  you  would  contract  to  be 

responsible  for  the  construction  of  those 
trunk  roads  and  the  maintenance  of 
those  trunk  roads  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment under  your  scheme? Yes. 

794.  As  I understand  it,  do  you  feel 
that  you  can  deal  directly  with  the 
Ministry  on  that  issue?  You  do  not 
need  any  intermediate  authority  in  order 

to  deal  with  them? 'Most  certainly  we 

feel  that,  and  we  would  point  out  that 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil 
Aviation  in  its  evidence  indicates  that  it 
feels  the  trunk  roads  should  be  provided 
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in  London,  and  goes  on  to  suggest  the 
single  tier  highway  authority  that  they 
had  in  mind  should  he  responsible  for 
this  maintenance.  At  the  moment  for 
the  road  improvements  that  are  initiated 
and  carried  out  in  the  borough  the  nego- 
tiations are  direct  with  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  and  Civil  Aviation.  It  is  true 
that  on  the  side  under  the  Metropolis 
Management  Act  it  is  necessary  for  the 
council  to  submit  its  proposal  for  the 
approval  of  the  county  council,  but  that 
is  quite  separate  from  the  negotiations 
with  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  It  is 
direct  negotiation,  and  since  the  war  all 
main  road  improvements  in  Greenwich 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  borough 
council  to  class  1,  class  2,  and  since  they 
have  been  so  designated,  class  3 roads. 

795.  You  more  or  less  answered  my 
question,  but  I should  like  you  to  do  so 
specifically.  You  have  no  doubt  taken 
note  of  the  suggestion  in  the  Ministry’s 
evidence  that  a new  body  should  be  set 
up  both  as  a highway  authority  and  as 
responsible  for  the  roads.  There  are  two 
recommendations  made  on  page  .166  and 
one  on  page  155,  that  in  all  these  cases 
they  suggest  an  authority,  a new  major 
authority  taking  responsibility.  What  is 

the  view  of  the  council? Councillor 

Smith:  I consider  the  proposals  of  the 
Ministry  are  monstrous.  The  scheme  is 
contained  on  page  184,  where  they  group 
numbers  of  authorities  together  to  make 
■them  an  adequate  highway  authority, 
and  they  put  Lewisham,  Greenwich, 
Deptford  and  Bermondsey  together — 
precisely  on  what  basis  I cannot  see. 
They  mention  in  their  evidence  that  they 
think  an  area  containing  200,000  popu- 
lation would  be  adequate,  and  they  make 
up  a scheme  using  400,000.  They  work 
on  a basis  of  “think  of  a number  and 
double  it.”  In  some  cases  one  can  see 
from  their  scheme  that  they  have  taken 
a major  road  and  worked  along  it  and 
put  the  highway  authorities  that  straddle 
the  main  road  as  the  group  that  they 
would  use ; but  I do  not  think  that  en- 
tirely applies  so  far  as  the  group  they 
have  suggested  for  our  area  is  concerned, 
Lewisham,  Greenwich,  Deptford,  Ber- 
mondsey. But  really  we  think  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Ministry  in  this  sense  are 
quite  monstrous  and  pay  no  attention  to 
the  general  background  of  local  govern- 
ment as  such.  It  does  not  become  local 
at  all. 

79 6.  One  quite  separate  point,  Coun- 
cillor Smith,  on  the  question  of  the 


secondary  roads  or  the  less  important 
roads.  Is  iit  a problem  in  the  borough 
that  these  are  being  used  unsuitably  be- 
cause the  main  roads  are  so  congested? 

Yes,  Sir,  we  have  quite  a few  of 

these.  One  is  Crooms  Hill  which 
runs  generally  north  and  south.  It  is 
.quite  frankly  a residential  way  which  is 
used  as  a main  road  for  taking  the  over- 
flow traffic  from  the  dock  areas  on  to 
the  A.2. 

797.  If  ithe.  roads  as  suggested  in  the 

report  to  which  I have  already  referred 
were  constructed  reasonably  soon,  that 
would  relieve  ithe  through  traffic  in  ithe 
borough  considerably? Quite  con- 

siderably, yes. 

798.  Have  you  in  the  borough  any 
particular  problem  on  the  parking  of 
cars,  or  are  you  sufficiently  far  out  for 
people  not  to  leave  itheir  cars  in  the 

road? We  have  not  anything  like  the 

problem  that  one  now  gets  in  the  centre 
of  London.  There  are  areas  where  park- 
ing does  present  a problem,  around  the 
town  hall,  around  the  mouth  of  the  foot 
tunnel  thait  runs  across  the  river  at 
Greenwich,  one  finds  that  there  is  all 
day  parking,  but  nothing  like  the  prob- 
lem they  have  in  Westminster  or  St. 
Marylebone. 

799.  Apart  from  the  problem,  are  you 
satisfied  with  the  structure  under  which 
authority  for  parking  and  authority  for 
the  placing  of  parking  meters  comes 
partly  from  the  Ministry  and  partly  from 
the  local  authority?  Is  that  satisfactory? 

We  have  not  considered  the  question 

of  parking  meters,  because  I do  not 
think  the  problem  is  large  enough  in 
Greenwich  at  the  present  time  for  us  to 
consider  this  problem.  In  areas  where 
it  was  found  parking  was  a problem  we 
were  able  to  take  waste  land  that  is 
available  in  the  area  and  make  parking 
places  available  without  having  to  think 
in  terms  of  parking  meters. 

800.  Chairman:  Councillor  Smith, 

you  have  always  put  your  case  with 
great  moderation  except  when  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  is  concerned,  and 
I am  not  really  quite  sure  that  “mon- 
strous ” is  in  itself  a sufficient  answer  to 
the  case  that  the  Ministry  has  put 
forward,  if  I may  suggest  it.  Would 
you  mind  just  looking  at  .this  map  which 
is  attached  to  the  report  of  the  Standing 
Joint  Committee?  Might  we  'take  just 
one  example?  If  we  take  one  at  the 
bottom,  the  South  Circular  Road  marked 
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in  black  diamonds.  That  seams  to  me 
to  go  through  a bit  of  Greenwich,  does 
it  not? No,  Sir. 

801.  Does  iit  not? No,  Six.  Wool- 

wich, Lewisham,  Camberwell,  a little  in 
Lambeth  and  Wandsworth. 

802.  Could  you  tell  me  how  many  miles 

or  yards  of  that  road  are  in  the  respec- 
tive metropolitan  boroughs  to  which  we 
have  just  made  reference?  It  cuts  across 
the  whole  of  Wandsworth,  which  is  a 
very  biig  borough  anyway,  a little  section 
of  Lambeth,  a large  section  of  Camber- 
well, right  across  Lewiisham,  and  a com- 
paratively small  part  of  Woolwich? 

No,  quite  a large  slice  of  Woolwich. 

803.  Your  suggestion,  as  I understand 
it,  is  that  each  of  those  boroughs  in 
respect  of  that  road  should  be  the  high- 
way authority,  and  that  each  borough 
should  construct  that  particular  section 
of  the  road  which  runs  within  its  own 

boundaries,  is  that  right? Councillor 

Smith : Yes.  In  the  Ministry’s  scheme, 
as  far  as  this  road  would  be  concerned 
Woolwiich  would  not  be  a metropolitan 
borough  at  all.  It  would  have  landed 
into  Kent  out  towards  Dairtford,  and  the 
other  group  that  would  be  responsible 
for  the  other  end  of  it  would  be 
Wandsworth  and  Battersea — a .group 
which  would  be  completely  off  the  beam 
as  far  as  the  road  is  concerned. 

804.  It  does  reduce  the  number? 

Mr.  Clinch : By  one. 

805.  But  there  you  have  five  boroughs 
concerned.  Do  you  think  it  is  really 
reasonable — it  may  be — 'but  do  you 
really  think  it  is  reasonable  that  a road 
of  that  character,  which  is  of  rather  a 
special  character,  should  in  fact  be  con- 
structed so  far  as  the  bit  that  lies  within 
any  'particular  borough  is  concerned  by 
the  borough  council  of  that  borough? 

Councillor  Smith : I think  we  can 

go  on  the  evidence  of  the  past,  that  as 
far  as  standard  is  concerned  one  can  go 
from  Westminster  -to  Woolwich  and  I 
doubt  if  the  stranger  would  know  where 
he  changes  borough  from  borough, 
because  the  standard  is  the  same  all  the 
way  down  although  other  people  _ are 
responsible  for  iit  at  different  points. 
One  drives  back  from  ithis  building 
partly  through  Westminster,  partly 
through  Lambeth,  partly  through 
Camberwell,  partly  through  Deptford 
until  one  gets  to  Greenwich,  and  I doubt 
if  the  stranger  going  down  would  know 
where  you  change  from  Westminster 


into  Lambeth,  or  Lambeth  into  Cam- 
berwell, or  Camberwell  into  Deptford, 
or  Deptford  into  Greenwich  if  they  do 
not  know  what  the  borough  boundaries 
were.  The  standard  would  be  the  same. 

806.  That  is  not  a new  construction 

of  road  at  all,  is  it?  This  is  a new  con- 
struction of  road. Mr.  Clinch : All 

of  the  roads  for  entirely  new  construc- 
tion in  the  book  you  have  before  you, 
should,  it  is  suggested,  be  trunk  roads, 
and  that  means  there  will  be  one  autho- 
rity for  them,  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
and  Giv.il  Aviation  using  the  boroughs 
as  single  tier  highway  authority  as  their 
agent  for  carrying  out  the  work. 

807.  Along  this  particular  section  of 

road  between  Wandsworth  and  Wool- 
wich you  would  have  five  agents  for  the 
Minister,  is  that  it? Of  the  two  cate- 

gories of  road  that  are  suggested,  it  is 
the  limited  access  express  roads  should 
be  trunked.  This  is  a road  which  it  is 
not  suggested  should  be  trunked.  It  is 
an  improvement  of  an  existing  route. 

808.  Mr.  Cadbury.  I understand  that 
this  was  evidence  prepared  at  the 
Ministry’s  request  by  the  boroughs  for 

the  Nugent  Committee? It  has  not 

been  published. 

809.  Chairman : What  the  Ministry  is 
trying  to  get  in  their  evidence  to  us  is 
rather  less  -multiplicity  in  the  agents 
which  they  would  have  to  use  for  these 
trunk  roads,  less  division  of  responsibility 
for  the  construction  of  roads  which  are 
not  trunk  roads ; that  is  what  they  are 

after? -They  seem,  Sir,  to  try  to  get 

a mid-way  house  between  the  county 
councils,  which  heaven  forbid,  and 
single-tier  highway  authorities,  but  sug- 
gest that  they  should  be  -made  fewer  in 
number. 

Chairman : With  a minimum  of 

200,000. 

810.  Mr.  Cadbury : On  finance  ,T 

gathered  from  your  opening  statement, 
Councillor  Smith,  that  you  felt  that  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a rate  equalisation 
scheme  in  the  various  areas  would  have 
to  continue.  Is  Greenwich  a receiving  or 

paying  area? Councillor  Smith:  A 

receiving  one. 

811.  That  position  is  unaltered? It 

would,  continue  presumably  to  be  a 
receiving  authority  under  any  new 
scheme  that  came  along. 
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812.  Have  you  any  particular  obser- 
vations on  the  form  it  should  take? 

No,  Sir.  It  depends  upon  what  happens 
to  the  rateable  value  of  industry,  be- 
cause Greenwich  contains  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  industry  of  the  County  of 
London.  If  you  took  100  per  cent  for 
SO  per  cent  re-rating  it  would  alter  the 
position  as  far  as  Greenwich  is  con- 
cerned in  relation  to  the  other  metro- 
politan boroughs.  Under  such  circum- 
stances we  may  be  a paying  borough, 
but  it  is  at  least  1963  before  we  can 
come  to  that,  and  I would  not  like  to 
conjecture  as  to  what  the  situation  might 
be  under  those  circumstances,  but  one 
can  only  think  Greenwich  would  con- 
tinue to  be  receiving  under  equalisation. 

813.  Even  though  paying  it  is  un- 
questionable that  there  should  be  equali- 
sation.-— I think  if  'we  were  depending 
upon  the  rateable  value  because  we 
happen  to  have  a large  proportion  of 
industry  in  our  borough  we  would  accept 
it  in  the  same  sort  of  spirit  as  West- 
minster take  it  now  because  of  their  large 
shopping  areas. 

814.  You  will  have  heard  of  our  in- 
terest in  the  O.  & ,M.  activities  of  the 
Standing  loint  Committee.  Could  you 
comment  on  whether  Greenwich  has 

used  those  facilities? Yes,  Sir.  On 

organisation  and  methods  purely  we  have 
used  it  once  for  a specific  assignment  as 
far  as  our  council  is  concerned,  when 
notwithstanding  we  were  amongst  the 
■bottom  group  of  housing  authorities  for 
management  costs  in  the  London 
boroughs,  we  felt  it  was  wise  to  call 
upon  the  services  of  the  O.  & iM.  Com- 
mittee to  vet  our  housing  department 
and  see  whether  it  could  be  better 
organised.  They  came  in  and  did 
reorganise  it,  and  it  means  over  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years  we  can 
substantially  reduce  both  staff  and  costs 
within  our  housing  department.  We  are 
also  in  the  process  of  O.  & M.  looking 
at  our  finance  department,  mainly  be- 
cause we  were  running  to  the  end  of  the 
useful  life  of  the  machinery  that  there 
was  available  to  us  within  the  depart- 
ment, anidasianinterim  measure  the  coun- 
cil have  decided  to  use  computers  for 
many  of  the  clerical  services  which  fall 
to  be  used  by  the  finance  department 
and  other  departments  of  the  council.  As 
a first  step  we  have  been  the  guinea  pigs, 
and  have  put  the  pay  roll  of  Greenwich 


Borough  Council  on  a computer.  Aris- 
ing out  of  that  we  found  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  Greenwich  Borough  Council 
as  an  individual  authority  to  stand  up 
to  the  capital  costs  of  installing  our  own 
computer,  and  also  found  that  there  wias 
insufficient  work  from  one  metropolitan 
'borough  to  make  the  installation  of  a 
computer  an  economic  proposition,  so 
wo  acted  as  the  convening  authority 
amongst  the  seven  metropolitan  boroughs 
of  south  east  London  and  asked  them 
if  they  were  prepared  to  join  wiith  the 
Greenwich  Council  in  setting  up  a joint 
committee  to  purchase  a computer  and 
run  ilt.  From  that  original  meeting  we 
did  set  up  a working  party  of  officers 
who  reported  back  to  the  joint  authori- 
ties, and  I think  six  out  of  seven  have 
accepted  in  principle  the  installation  of 
computer  services  within  their  authorities, 
and  at  the  present  moment  we  are  just 
at  the  point  of  using  the  steering  com- 
mittee which  is  being  used  prior  to  the 
appointment  of  a joint  committee  to  put 
two  of  the  other  metropolitan  borough 
councils’  wage  rolls  on  a computer.  From 
■the  experience  we  get  from  that  we 
hope  we  shall  shortly  be  in  a position  to 
set  up  a computer  within  the  south  east 
London  boroughs,  so  that  all  the  services 
which  use  normal  treasurer  and  clerical 
work  can  he  put  on  computer  systems. 

815,  You  are  satisfied  that  your  co- 
operation and  contribution  and  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  O.  & M.  section  of  the 
standing  committee  work  is  worth  while? 
iMoSt  certainly.  Cain  I say  the  first  re- 
port that  was  published  by  the  O.  & M. 
Committee  as  a joint  report  for  ail  the 
constituent  authorities,  22  of  them  at  the 
time,  was  in  the  form  of  an  official 
advertisement.  If  has  been  estimated  the 
total  saving  to  metropolitan  boroughs 
arising  from  that  .report  was  in  the  region 
of  £10,000,  and  I think  that  would  prob- 
ably pay  the  contribution  of  most  of  the 
metropolitan  boroughs  for  some  years  to 
come. 

816.  Chairman : Councillor  Smith, 

thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  the  addi- 
tional help  you  have  given  us  this  mo  lin- 
ing. You  have  also  given  us  a vary 
interesting  morning,  you  and  your  col- 
leagues, for  which  we  are  grateful.  We 
will  certainly  take  vary  careful  account 
of  all  you  have  told  us  and  consider  it 
before  we  come  to  our  conclusions.  We 
a, re  very  grateful  to  you  indeed.  Thank 
you  vary  much. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Councillor  L.  Room 
Councillor  N.  S.  Shields 
Councillor  G.  Finsberg 
Councillor  Miss  E.  Beer 
Mr.  B.  H.  Wilson 
Mr.  A.  G.  H.  Jones 
Mr.  D.  Hudson 
Dr.  R.  D.  Dewar 
Mr.  S.  J.  Butcher 

on  behalf  of  Hampstead  Metropolitan  Borough  Counci 
Called  and  Examined 


817.  Chairman : Good  afternoon, 

ladies  and  gentlemen.  I would  like  to 
say  at  the  start  how  much  indebted  we 
feel  to  itlhe  Hampstead  Metropolitan 
Borough  Council  for  the  written  evidence 
which  you  have  given  us.  We  have  read 
it  wiith  very  great  interest,  particularly,  if 
I may  say  so,  as  you  have  lifted  your 
eyes  a little  bit  above  the  Hampstead 
horizon  and  looked  further  afield,  which 
ids  helpful  to  us. 

I think,  Councillor  Room,  you  will 
know  what  our  normal  procedure  is 
here  now,  in  that  we  first  ask  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs 
wfho  are  present  whether  'they  would  Ike 
to  add  anything  or  supplement  their  writ- 
ten evidence  with  an  oral  statement. 
After  that,  if  you  wish  to  do  it,  we  will 
ask  you  questions.  Councillor  Room,  are 

you  leading  the  delegation  today? 

Councillor  Room : If  you  please,  Sir. 

818.  Would  that  be  the  convenient 

course  as  far  as  you  are  concerned? 

If  you  please. 

819.  Then,  if  you  will  proceed? 

Thank  you,  Sir.  May  I start  by  saying 
how  very  much  we  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  before  you  to  amplify 
what  we  have  said  in  our  rather  volumin- 
ous written  evidence  and  also,  if  we 
may,  to  oomment  on  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted in.  writing  by  certain  other 
authorities. 

The  great  point  that  we  wish  to  em- 
phasise and  it  runs  like  a scarlet  thread 
through  the  whole  of  our  written 
evidence-  is  what  we  consider  to  be  a 
great  principle.  Local  government,  if  it 
is  to  exist  at  all,  must  be  genuinely  local 
and  it  must  be  genuinely  government. 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  merely  a ques- 
tion of  local  administration  by  officials 
at  whatever  level  but  the  elected  members 
also  have  an  important  part  to  play, 


not  only  in  administration,  but  also  in 
formulating  the  policy.  If  that  is 
accepted  then  we  suggest  there  are  five 
points  that  emerge.  Firstly,  the  L.C.C. 
is  far  too  large  for  truly  local  services 
and  far  too  large  to  enable  the  elected 
members  to  fulfil  itheir  proper  function. 
Secondly,  any  service  that  can  be  ad-  j 

ministered  by  a second-tier  authority,  j 

truly  local  government,  should  be  j 

handed  to  that  authority  for  administra- 
tion. Thirdly,  personal  services  affecting 
local  individuals,  local  inhabitants,  j 

should  be  under  local  control.  Fourthly,  j 

overlapping  and  duplication  should  be  \ 

avoided  and  that  exists,  as  we  know,  in 
the  present  set-up  in  London  in  such 
things  as  housing,  certain  building  regu- 
lations, Part  III  planning  and  so  on. 
Then  we  go  on  to  say.  Sir,  that,  speaking 
for  ourselves,  Hampstead  with  a popula- 
tion of  about  100,000  and  a rateable  I 

value  of  over  £2  million  is  quite  ! 

capable  of  handling  the  functions  which  j 

we  suggest  should  be  conferred  upon  us  ; 

and  in  that  connection  it  is  perhaps  not 
unfair  to  observe  that  out  of  83  county 
boroughs  no  less  than  30  are  smaller 
than  we  are  and  nine  of  those  30  are 
situated  in  conurbations.  I know,  Sir, 
the  Commission  does  not  like  the  word 
“ conurbations  ” but  it  is  a convenient 
piece  of  shorthand. 

820.  I am  afraid  it  is  too  late  in  the 

day  to  alter  it  now! May  I now  turn 

to  the  evidence  submitted  by  other 
bodies,  starting  with  the  London  County 
Council.  The  general  tenor  of  their  evi- 
dence is  rather  along  the  lines  of  Lord 
Melbourne  who  on  the  question  of  re- 
form said: — “Why  can ’it  you  leave  it 
alone?”  They  do  go  on  to  admit  that 
there  is  necessity  for  two  tiers,  they  do 
admit  that  the  boroughs  can  and  should 
provide  the  more  intimate  personal  ser- 
vices. What  we  disagree  about  with 
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them  is  their  definition  of  the  local  and 
the  personal  services  and  I think  we  set 
that  out  clearly  in  our  written  evidence. 

We  welcome,  of  course,  their  accept- 
ance of  the  principle  of  devolving  certain 
powers  on  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs 
but  we  learn  by  experience,  Sir,  and  we 
are  not  very  encouraged  about  the  way 
in  which  that  principle  might  be  applied. 
Recently,  for  example,  there  have  been 
discussions  and  negotiations  with  the 
County  Council,  as  you  will  know,  about 
planning  powers.  The  scheme  as  it 
finally  appears  seems  to  mean  that  85 
per  cent,  of  the  powers  remain 
with  them  and  about  15  per  cent, 
stay  with  us.  There  have  been  cer- 
tain building  regulations  that  it  was 
proposed  to  devolve  upon  the  boroughs. 
I am  told  by  our  technical  experts  that 
the  only  effect  of  that  devolution  would 
be  that  letters  would  be  written  on 
borough  council  letter  heading  instead  of 
the  London  County  Council  letter 
heading. 

Finally,  of  course,  we  would  disagree 
with  the  London  County  Council  on  the 
method  of  devolvement,  if  that  is  the 
word.  We  would  say  that  the  powers 
should  be  transferred  to  us.  They  should 
be  conferred  upon  us  and  not  delegated 
which  we  believe  to  be  always  very  much 
of  a second  best. 

As  for  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs 
Standing  Joint  Committee,  Sir,  I was 
privileged  to  be  here  and  to  sit  in  front 
of  you  on  that  occasion  and  I think  that 
you  will  accept  that  we  in  Hampstead 
were  entirely  in  support  of  almost  every- 
thing they  said  except  on  one  vital  prin- 
ciple, the  key  clause  in  their  evidence  to 
which  some  of  the  boroughs,  and  Hamp- 
stead is  one  of  them,  have  taken  con- 
siderable exception  and  that  is  the  phrase 
about  transferring  powers  “ appropriate 
for  consideration  by  negotiation  between 
the  London  County  Council  and  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  for 
transfer  to  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils.”  “ Consideration  by  negotia- 
tion ” we  'think  is  meaningless.  If  that 
were  your  recommendation  and  it  were 
implemented,  consideration  by  negotia- 
tion would  merely  mean  endless  pro- 
crastination and  the  mountain  would 
turn  out  a very  tiny  little  field  mouse 
in  the  end.  Moreover,  the  powers  so 
transferred  after  such  negotiation 
would  in  our  view  come  to  us  only  by 
grace  and  favour  of  the  London  County 


Council  and  that  we  think  is  quite 
wrong.  If  the  Commission  agrees,  as 
we  hope  you  will,  that  some  of  these 
powers  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs  we  hope  you 
would  see  your  way  to  recommend  that 
Parliament  should  decide  what  should  be 
transferred  and  the  powers  be  conferred 
by  Act  of  Parliament  rather  than  by  an 
extremely  protracted  method  of  negotia- 
tion. 

Then  if  I may  turn  to  the  Association 
of  Municipal  Corporations  we  generally 
accept  their  principle  that  there  is  no 
special  reason  why  London  should  be 
treated  any  differently  from  other  con- 
urbations, subject,  of  course,  to  the 
limitations  set  down  and  laid  upon  us  by 
the  extent  of  the  built  up  areas.  We 
think  their  terminology  is  perhaps  a little 
different  from  ours : they  say  “ all 

purpose  authorities  ”.  Would  this  tend 
to  include  matters  like  main  drainage, 
fire,  .ambulances,  preparation  of  the 
development  plan?  It  is  precisely  for 
that  reason  wihy  we  say  the  “ most 
purpose  authority  ” is  most  suitable. 

Now,  Sir,  Government  Departments, 
this  brown  book.  There  again  we  would 
endorse  everything  that  the  Standing 
Joint  Committee  has  said  in  oral 
evidence.  Being  Government  Depart- 
ments, the  evidence  they  submit  must 
inevitably  -be  concerned,  I suppose,  with 
the  tidy  pattern  of  administration.  I 
think  it  is  significant  that  nowhere,  so 
far  as  I can  tell  in  (this  book,  is  there  a 
reference  to  the  function  or  -the  place  of 
the  elected  representative  in  any  of  the 
matters  that  they  discuss,  not  one.  We 
think  that  the  local  authorities  should 
reflect  -the  wishes  of  the  local  inhabitants 
in  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  Whitehall 
and  where  necessary  the  -wishes  of 
Whitehall  should  be  interpreted  i-n  such 
a w-ay  as  best  ito  suit  the  particular  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  those  -things  have  to 
be  done. 

Perha-ps  it  is  not  impertinent  to  remind 
■the  Government  Departments  of  the  old 
story  of  Sir  William  H-arcourt  when  he 
became  Home  Secretary:  he  told  his 
chief  permanent  official : “ You  realise 
why  I am  hare?  My  main  function  is 
to  prevent  you  from  being  hanged  from 
the  lamp  posts  in  Whitehall  ”.  I suggest 
that  the  elected  members  of  local  autho- 
rities are  at  least  so-me  kind  of  protection 
to  the  chief  officers  even  if  we  get 
hanged  on  the  lamp  posts  in  our  o-wn 
High  Street. 
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We  would  ask  the  Commission,  there- 
fore, to  consider  the  convenience  of  the 
local  inhabitants  in  planning  any 
administrative  organisation  for  London. 
Let  us  tend  to  consider  that  rather  than 
the  convenience  of  Whitehall  and  if  that 
is  accepted  then,  of  course,  it  means 
direct  administration  by  the  local  autho- 
rities at  the  lowest  level  possible.  Low 
level  in  that  sense  not  being  used  in  any 
derogatory  sense. 

821.  Nearest  the  ©round? Thank 

you  Sir. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  has  opposed 
the  system  of  divisional  administration 
in  London  which  would  .bring  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs  more  closely 
into  it.  On  the  other  hand,  in  paragraph 
36  they  say  that  ithair  London  divisional 
administration  is  not  as  effective  as  it 
might  be  and  that  there  should  be  local 
offices  where  parents  or  students  could 
receive  an  authoritative  answer.  Well, 
Sir,  that  is  our  case.  If  the  nine  adminis- 
trative divisions  were  made  divisional 
executives  each  with  an  education  com- 
mittee consisting  of  representatives  from 
the  various  boroughs  within  each  division 
then  there  would  be  a local  organisation 
which  could  deal  with  the  local  problems 
and  deal  with  them  authoritatively. 

At  this  point,  Sir,  may  I refer  to  the 
question  of  public  libraries.  The  Roberts 
Report  has  now  been  published.  Mr. 
Finsberg,  the  chairman  of  our  Libraries 
Committee,  is  here  and  perhaps  a little 
later  on  this  afternoon  you  might  care 
to  hear  a short  statement  from  him. 

Now  we  turn  to  the  Ministry  of 
Health.  Of  course,  we  agree  generally 
that  the  health  and  welfare  services 
should  be  integrated  as  closely  as 
possible.  Administrative  areas  that  are 
too-  big  have  many  disadvantages.  They 
were  all  elaborated  before  you  by  the 
Standing  Joint  Committee  and  I think 
it  would  be  wearisome  if  I were  to  go> 
into  all  that  in  detail,  except  to  say  that, 
taking  the  Ministry’s  evidence,  and  in 
support  of  it,  we  believe  the  County 
Council  is  far  too  large  to  be  a single 
welfare  authority.  We  agree  with  the 
Ministry  that  a two  tier  system  of 
administration  is  unnecessary  so  far  as 
health  and  welfare  services  are 
concerned. 

Then,  Sir,  this  question  of  the  devolu- 
tion of  certain  health  functions,  the  1955 
plan,  was  again  discussed  before  you  by 
the  Standing  Joint  Committee.  That 


scheme  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  Ministry  1 
evidence  would  infer.  We  think  it  was 
bad  only  in  so  far  as  it  did  not  go  far  I 
enough  and,  again,  we  have  elaborated  | 
that  point  in  our  written  evidence. 

The  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government — the  dual  responsibility  of 
the  London  County  Council  and  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs  for  housing  and  I 
slum  clearance — again,  Sir,  we  say  that 
there  should  be  no  duplication  but  the 
boroughs  should  be  the  sole  housing 
authority  within  their  own  boundaries. 

We  were  rather  surprised  when  the 
Ministry  said  the  carrying  out  of  slum 
clearance  operations  has  largely  led  in 
practice  to  the  standards  of  the  London 
County  Council  becoming  the  common 
measure  of  statutory  unfitness  for  the 
whole  county.  Sir,  we  think  there  are 
great  disadvantages  in  that,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  something  set  as  a minimum  j 
standard  tends  to  become  a maximum 
standard.  We  in  Hampstead  believe 
that  our  standards  are  higher  than  those 
of  the  London  County  Council  but 
because  they  are  above  those  standards 
we  are  unable  to  proceed  with  certain 
improvements  that  we  would  very  much 
like  to  put  in  hand. 

Then  the  question  of  refuse  collection. 

Sir,  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  made 
their  views  known  to  you  in  no 
uncertain  terms  on  that,  so  merely 
underlining  their  evidence  perhaps  we  | 
could  pass  over  to  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  and  Civil  Aviation. 

On  that  point  may  I have  your 
permission,  Sir,  to  amend  paragraph  200 
in  our  own  written  evidence? 

822.  Certainly,  on  page  40. Yes, 

Sir.  There  we  said  that: — “ New  major 
construction  or  major  improvement 
could  continue  to  be  carried  out  by  either 
'the  central  or  local  authority  as  is  the 
case  at  present.”  We  have  had  second 
thoughts  about  that,  Sir,  and  after 
reflection  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  such  a dual  arrangement 
would  be  unsatisfactory.  It  would 
continue  the  present  overlapping  by  two 
authorities  and  it  would  be  much  bettor 
and  simpler  for  all  construction,  and  all 
improvement  to*  be  carried  out  by  the 
borough  council  in  accordance  with  the 
major  road  plan  prepared  by  the  planning 
authority. 

_ I tlhink,  Sir,  that  now  brings  us  infto 
line  with  the  evidence  put  to  you  by  tihe 
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Metropolitan  Boroughs  Standing  Joint 
Committee  and  we  wholeheartedly 
endorse  that. 

Then  a little  later  in  its  own  evidence 
the  Ministry  goes  on  to  throw  Hamp- 
stead and  Wiilesden  and  St.  Tamaras  and 
Finsbury  together  for  some  reasons 
which  are  certainly  not  apparent  from 
their  evidence  nor,  indeed,  evident  from 
the  maip.  They  remind  one  very  much  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  where  lines  were 
drawn  on  a map  transferring  so  many 
thousands  of  souls  in  compensation  to 
somebody  else,  a most  heartless  and  soul- 
less business. 

823.  It  lasted  longer  than  some  other 
settlements,  did  it  not? — —Agreed. 

Then,  paragraph  A.24  of  the  Ministry’s 
evidence,  iit  is  argued  that  because  the 
local  authority  may  not  have  a large 
mileage  of  olassified  road  there,  is  not 
enough  'highway  work  to  justify  the 
calibre  of  engineer  who  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed. We  think  the  Borough  Engineers 
in  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  are  ex- 
tremely capable  men  and  very  highly 
qualified.  In  the  central  urban  area 
resources  in  rateable  value  are  so  high 
that  our  engineers  are  of  the  highest 
calibre  appointed  and  surely  there  is 
greater  concentration  of  effort  on  com- 
paratively smaller  mileages  of  olassified 
roads  in  many  of  the  boroughs  than  in 
rural  areas  with  a sparse  population  and 
low  rateable  value.  In  fact,  by  excepting 
the  City  of  London  as  a highway 
authority,  the  Ministry  seems  to  have 
stultified  its  own  argument. 

Paragraph  A.24 — that  Borough 
Engineers  in  Metropolitan  areas  are  pre- 
occupied with  housing  and  sewerage  to 
the  detriment  of  roads — we  say  flatly  is 
just  not  true  and  we  can  produce 
evidence  here  in  the  person  of  our  own 
Borough  Engineer. 

Then  there  is  an  extraordinary  state- 
ment in  paragraph  A.27 — “ local  authori- 
ties are  not  particularly  interested  in 
making  small  improvements  which  would 
be  wholly  for  the  benefit  of  passing 
through  traffic.” — I am . sure  the  Com- 
mission appreciates  that  in  London  every 
borough  has  a great  deal  of  passing 
through  traffic.  The  highway  passes 
from  one  local  authority  to  another  and 
if  local  authorities  merely  carried  out 
improvements  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  traffic  in  their  own  areas  there  would 
not  have  been  any  improvement  at  all 
and  we  all  know  whenever  the  Govern- 


ment has  'allowed  us  to  spend  the  money 
we  have  carried  out  such  small  improve- 
ments. 

Street  lighting,  uniform  pattern — The 
Standing  Joint  Committee  have  dealt 
with  that  one  and  drew  to  your  atten- 
tion the  “ Practice  Notes  for  Street  Light- 
ing in  London  ” aind  the  new  consultative 
committee  on  street  lighting  in  the 
Greater  London  area.  If  I may  say  so, 
these  are  first  rate  examples  of  the  kind 
of  co-operation  and  co-ordination  thajt 
can  be  achieved  through  the  Standing 
Joint  Committee. 

Them  there  is  some  surprising  evidence 
about  London  traffic ; the  Minister  is 
responsible  for  traffic  regulations  in  the 
London  area  and  when  the  Minister  says 
(halt  it  takes  two  years  to  bring  some- 
thing to  fulfilment,  surely  that  is  a reflec- 
tion on  the  Ministry,  and  not  upon  the 
Borough  Councils. 

Paragr,aplhC.36— ithesuggestion  that  the 
highway  authority  are  dilatory  over  the 
erection  of  signs.  The  fact  is  that  oomes 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  and 
they  are  the  people  who  initiate.  We 
suggest  that  the  main  reason  for  the 
present  delay  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
authority  responsible,  the  Ministry,  is  far 
toio  targe  to'  do  the  job  with  speed  and 
efficiency. 

We  think  that  all  the  functions  set  out 
in  their  evidence,  paragraph  C.42,  should 
be  handed  back  to  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs  each  as  a single  tier  highway 
authority  as  is  the  case  in  the  rest  of 
the  country.  Their  formal  association 
through  the  Standing  Joint  Committee 
would  produce  the  uniform  and  con- 
sistent policy. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Ministry  do  not  propose  to  take  over 
Street  name  plates. 

One  final  point,  and  a very  important 
one,  we  believe  that  the  Ministry’s  .policy 
in  the  early  days,  and  continued  ever 
since,  was  fundamentally  .mistaken  in 
that  ‘they  did  not  continue  the  trunk  road 
system  through  the  heart  of  the  Metro- 
politan, area.  We  hope  that  this  can 
now  be  rectified  and  there  will  ibe  a large 
scale  and  imaginative  scheme  for  urban 
motorways  in  the  centre  of  London  de- 
vised by  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  We 
think  that  would  go  a long  way  to 
settling  the  present  congestion  problems. 
We  would  say  that  that  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  providing  at  the  national 
expense  motorways  in  sparsely  populated 
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parts  of  the  country  where  there  is 
nothing  like  the  traffic  problem  that  we 
have  in  London.  The  trunk  roads  going 
through  London  should  be  provided  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  Exchequer  and  in 
that  way  we  should  take  a most  impor- 
tant step  in  dealing  with  our  traffic 
problems. 

Now,  Sir,  I have  talked,  i must  apolo- 
gise, for  much  too  long  already  but  I 
wondered  whether  you  would  care  to 
hear  at  some  stage  Mr.  Finsberg  on 
this  particular  point  of  co-ordination  of 
school  library  services  in  London  with 
the  Metropolitan  Borough  library 
services? 

824.  At  whatever  stage  you  think  con- 
venient, Councillor  Room,  now  if  it 

would  suit  you. Councillor  Finsberg : 

Well,  when  the  Council  submitted 
its  written  evidence  the  question  of  the 
future  of  the  public  library  service  was 
still  under  review  by  the  committee  set 
up  by  the  Ministry  of  -Education  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Sidney  Roberts. 
The  public  library  service  in  London  has 
always  been  the  responsibility  of  the 
borough  and  the  Roberts  Committee 
Report  just  published  recommends  no 
alteration  in  this. 

One  important  matter  does,  however, 
arise  if  the  Royal  Commission  considers 
the  reference  in  the  Roberts  Committee 
Report,  paragraph  33,  which  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  increased 
demand  for  books  in  education  and  the 
rapid  developments  since  the  war  of 
school  libraries  'have  given  a new 
urgency  to  the  suggestion  for  co-opera- 
tion between  education  and  library 
authorities.  We  feel  this  requires  special 
attention  in  view  of  the  current  pro- 
gramme of  expenditure  of  the  London 
County  Council  on  school  libraries  of 
over  £600,000.  There  is  a grave  lack,  of 
formal  contact  between  the  education 
authority  and  the  library  authority  in  the 
borough  and  this  point  might  well  be 
relevant  when  our  suggestion  for  divi- 
sional executive  tiers  in  educational 
matters  is  considered  by  the  Royal 
Commission. 

We  have  not  found  in  Hampstead  that 
teachers  regard  the  school  library  as  self- 
sufficient  ; for  no  school  library  can  have 
the  same  financial  resources  as  the  public 
library.  Sometimes  children  are  not 
allowed  to  borrow  from  the  school 
library  for  home  reading  and  the 
schools  are  closed  for  long  periods  in 
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the  summer  holidays.  Outside  -London 
the  actual  responsibility  for  the  provi- 
sion of  school  libraries  has  frequently,  by  | 
friendly  arrangements  with  the  education  J 
authority,  been  entrusted  to  the  borough  1 
library  authority.  It  is  true  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  London  area  there  is  a 
degree  of  co-operation  between  public 
libraries  and  individual  schools.  This  is 
generally  as  a result  of  initiative  on  the 
part  of  the  head  teacher  and  if  the  head  ! 
teacher  is  not  particularly  friendly  to-  ' 
wards  the  public  library  system  that  co-  | 
operation  does  not  exist  and  when  the 
particular  teacher  leaves  whatever  co- 
operation has  been  built  up  ceases  to  | 
exist. 

. We  are,  therefore,  convinced,  Sir,  that 
in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort 
and  overlapping  of  functions  it  is  essen- 
tial for  this  co-operation  and  co-ordina-  ( 
tion  to  be  greatly  extended  and  to  be 
placed  upon  a formal  basis. 

825.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Finsberg. 

Now  may  I put  one  or  two  quite 
general  questions  to  you,  Councillor 
Room,  and  will  you  answer  them  your- 
self or  transfer  them  to  any  of  your 
colleagues  as  you  find  that  more  con- 
venient. 

The  first  point  I wanted  to  ask  you  v 
about  was  this  conception  of  a Greater  | 
London  authority  which  is  advocated  in 
your  written  evidence.  On  the  face  of  it 
there  seems  to  be  a certain  element  of  | 
contradiction  in  your  evidence  because 
you  start  really  by  arguing  that  the 
London  County  Council  is  too  big  and 
therefore  should  be  replaced  by  some- 
thing very  much  bigger.  I know  I am 
being  unfair  to  you  by  putting  iit  to  you 
in  that  way  and  I am  fully  aware  of  that 
but  I am  doing  it  in  order  to  point  the 
contrast  and  to  ask  you  what  the  solu- 
tion of  thait  apparent  dilemma  is? 

Councillor  Room : Yes,  Sir,  I will  try 
to  answer  it  and  whether  what  I say  will 
be  completely  acceptable  to  every  mem- 
ber of  my  Council  or  to  the  majority  of 
my  Council,  I do  not  know,  but  I think 
they  would  all  agree  on  this  that  the 
functions  we  suggest  should  rest  with 
the  top  tier  authority  are  such  things  as  | 
main  drainage,  preparation  of  the  de- 
velopment plan,  fire  service,  the  ambu- 
lance service  and  so  on.  Those  are  not 
personal  services  in  the  sense  that  the 
maternity  and  child  welfare,  for  example, 
area.  Therefore  there  seems  to  us  no  real 
contradiction  between  the  setting  up  of 
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an  authority  for  a much  wider  area  than 
the  present  London  County  Council  area 
to  handle  those  things.  Whether  that 
authority  should  be  directly  elected,  and 
one  could  argue  the  case  for  that,  or 
whether  it  should  be  indirectly  elected 
by  the  second  tier  local  authorities  within 
the  area,  and  again  one  could  argue  the 
case  for  that,  is  a matter  for  considera- 
tion. The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Board  which  has  in- 
direct election  works  pretty  successfully 
over  a very  large  area.  In  terms  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  area,  Sir,  we  are  not 
suggesting  what  those  boundaries  should 
be.  It  might  be  that  having  heard  the 
evidence  from  other  local  authorities  out- 
side the  present  London  County  boun- 
dary that  you  would  not  wish  this  new 
top-tier  authority  to  cover  the  whole  of 
the  area  within  ithe  terms  of  reference  of 
the  Commission.  You  might  draw  the 
boundaries  somewhere  else.  One  or  two 
areas  occupying  the  whole  of  the  area 
within  your  terms  of  reference,  or,  alter- 
natively a new  area,  a remainder  on  the 
fringes,  if  fringe  is  the  right  word,  re- 
maining with  their  present  County 
Councils. 

826.  Councillor  Room,  is  it  really  that 

you  have  gone  through  all  the  func- 
tions performed  by  the  L.C.C.  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  for  certain 
functions  the  L.C.C.  is  too  big,  they 
should  be  localised? Yes,  Sir. 

827.  And  thalt  for  other  functions  is 
not  big  enough,  that  they  ought  to  be 

dealt  with  on  a wider  basis? That  is 

so. 

828.  Wihan  you  have  been  .through  the 
whole  list  and  divided  Ithem  into 
functions  and  categories  there  is  no 
function  suitable  to  an  authority  of  'the 

size  of  the  London  County  Council? 

That  is  our  view. 

829.  That  summarises  it  fairly,  does  it? 
Yes,  I think  so. 

Chairman : Now  we  will  proceed  to 
the  particular  functions.  I think  iit  saves 
time  and  trouble  if  we  stick  to  the  order 
in  which  we  put  them  to  you  in  'this  first 
instance  and  education,  .perhaps,  domes 
first.  Sir  John. 

830.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I feel  in  your 
evidence  about  education  you  may  not 
have  given  exactly  the  evidence  you 
would  have  liked  to  have  given  if  it  had 
been  a question  of  ini  hating  a new 
service.  You  recognise  that  in  the  area 
of  'the  'London  County  Council  there  are 


no  Excepted  Districts  and  'therefore, 
mainly  I gather  because  of  the  oaitohment 
areas,  you  suggest  the  establishment  of 
joint  committees  which  would  exercise 
the  functions  normally  exercised  by 

Excepted  Districts  outside  London? 

Yes. 

831.  But  Excepted  Districts  outside 
'London  are  not  the  education 
authority.  The  County  remains  the 
education  authority  and  .is  responsible  for 
policy  and  finance.  What  I am  not  quite 
sure  from  your  evidence  is  which  is  your 
education  authority  which  is  ultimately 

responsible  for  policy  and  finance? 

Could  I pass  ithis  one  to  Mr.  Finsberg 
who  has  been  studying  'the  education  side 
of  it.  I have  no  personal  experience  of 
it. — Councillor  Finsberg : Sir,  this  is  the 
difficulty  in  which  any  London  Metro- 
politan Borough  must  find  itself.  It  has 
not  the  resources,  officers  or  experience 
to  say  what  'the  education  sat  up  should 
be.  Wihiat  we  do'  know  is  that  the  present 
set  up  is  completely  unsatisfactory.  We 
know  that  so  far  as  the  boroughs  are  con- 
cerned the  only  say  that  they  have  is  the 
appointment  of  one  manager  to  a 
primary  school.  There  is  no  chance  to 
appoint  'governors  to  secondary  schools 
and  the  powers  of  the  existing  school 
governors  are  almost  ludicrous.  If  I 
might  cite  one  example,  I am  a governor 
of  a-  secondary  school  on  our  borders. 
It  has  taken  4i  months  to  get  a small 
area  of  some  2 feet  of  stairs  dusted  with 
some  special  .preservative  to  stop  the 
cement  from  rising  in  spite  of  protests 
from  the  Board  of  Governors.  What  we 
feel  is  that  .there  ought  to  be  a consider- 
able degree  of  power,  not  given 
necessarily  to  the  individual  borough  as 
such  'because  it  might  well  ibe  .that  some 
boroughs  would  not  have  enough  schools 
or  wide  enough  catchment  area,  There 
are  nine  divisions  in  the  London  service 
at  Ithe  moment  in  .the  County  service  and 
they  .might  have  been  taken,  we  feel,  as 
a possible  .basis  for  giving  the  divisional 
powers  to  the  boroughs  which  make  up 
those  divisions  which  in  our  particular 
case  would  be  Hampstead,  Paddington, 
St.  Marylabone  and  Westminster,  the 
present  division  No.  2.  We  realise  that  it 
is  not  really  possible  to  administer  on  a 
much  smaller  basis  the  services  and  even 
on  that  sort  of  division  which  gives  you 
a population  of  approaching  300,000  if 
you  average  them  out  you  must  have 
enough  facilities  of  technical  colleges 
and  the  like  and  therefore  I .think  we 
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recognise  itihait  [there  would  have  ito-  be 
the  responsibility  for  the  overall  function 
of  a master  plan  which  could  not,  in  fact, 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  divisional 
executive.  But  I think  the  Commission 
will  see  the  difficulty  in  which  any 
London  borough  must  find  itself, 
particularly  a borough  of  the  size  of 
Hampstead  of  100,000  or  a borough  like 
Wandsworth  with  300,000  where  outside 
London  'boroughs  although  much  smaller 
would  have  complete  functions.  That  is 
our  difficulty.  We  say  that  ithe  present 
system  as  wrong,  we  want  to  make  an 
improvement. 

832.  Yes,  I appreciate  your  desire  to 
get  a very  much  greater  measure  of  free- 
dom and  discretion  in  the  local  opera- 
tion of  an  education  scheme  and  I appre- 
ciate your  difficulty  in  suggesting  the 
solution  as  to  what  should  be  the 
authority  which  is  ultimately  responsible 
for  policy  and  finance  as  in  the  case  of 
a county  education  authority  outside 
London.  But  does  it  not  lead  you  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  either  have  to  be 
the  L.C.C.  which  you  have  otherwise 
abolished,  as  it  were,  or  it  would  have 
to  be  a top  tier  authority?  Alternatively, 
you  have  to  show  that  these  what  we 
call  divisional  executives  are  big  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  become  education 

authorities? 'That  is  perfectly  true 

and  it  might  well  be  that  the  present  nine 
divisions  could  undertake  all  primary 
and  secondary  education  within  their 
own  areas.  Individual  boroughs  could 
not,  divisions  might,  but  we  are  certain 
.that  we  could  not  and  I do  not  think  'the 
divisions  could  undertake  all  forms  of 
education.  There  must  be  co-orddnation 
above  the  secondary  level. 

833.  I would  suggest  for  your  con- 

sideration that  would  also  involve  the 
creation  of  an  ad  hoc  local  authority 
which  is  generally  regarded  as  running 
counter  to  the  usual  trends  of  your 
evidence? 1 appreciate  that.— Coun- 

cillor Room : The  alternative  to  that,  I 
think  the  real  answer  that  we  are  groping 
for,  is  that  the  top  tier  authority  should 
be  the  education  authority  but  the 
powers  of  delegation  would  be  compul- 
sory upon  them. 

834.  And  you  would  expect  that  the 
delegation  would  be  on  what  1 might 

call  a very  generous  scale? Indeed, 

Sir,,  SO'  far  as  primary  and  secondary  are 
concerned  at  any  rate. 


835.  I see.  Perhaps  I could  just  go 
back  to  Councillor  Finsberg  on  his 
libraries  point.  He  wound  up  by  sug- 
gesting that  there  should  be  the  closest 
co-operation  between  the  education 
authority  and  the  library  authority 
which  should  be  simple  enough  where 
that  happened  to  be  the  same  authority 
though  even  that  does  not  always  follow. 
But  where  they  are  different  authorities 
it  does  require  some  positive  movement. 
Had  you  in  mind  that  this  co-operation 
should  be  in  some  way  made  statutory  or 
made  a matter  of  co-operation?  I may 
say  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  people 

co-operate  if  they  do  not  want  to  I 

Councillor  Finsberg : I think  the  simplest 
answer  there  is  when  Hampstead  Coun- 
cil gave  its  evidence  to  the  Roberts  Com- 
mittee we  said  that  the  powers  of  pro- 
viding school  libraries  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  library  authority  and 
not  the  education  authority.  That  is  still 
our  view. 

836. 1 see.  So  you  want  an  additional 
function  .given  to  the  library  authority? 

•‘Where  it  is  not  the  education 

authority,  yes. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : I see.  Thank  you. 

837.  Miss  Johnston : When  you  say 
school  library  do  you  mean  books  for 
the  children  to  read  outside  school  hours 
or  do  you  mean  books  that  are  part  of 

their  formal  education? No,  not  part 

of  his  formal  education  which  I would 
regard  as  text  books  but  the  normal  pro- 
vision of  books  in  school  libraries  nowa- 
days includes  a considerable  amount  of 
novels  or  light  biographical  stuff  which 
is  really  for  home  reading  or  free  period 
reading ; certainly  not  text  books ; that 
should  not  be  the  library  authority’s 
responsibility. 

838.  Chairman : Just  one  .question, 
Mr.  Finsberg.  You  spoke  a moment 
ago  about  the  lack  of  power  of  managers 
and  you  instanced  one  particularly  irri- 
tating and  frustrating  matter.  In  your 
experience,  leaving  out  of  account  the 
expenditure  of  money  and  administra- 
tive details  of  that  kind,  do  the  managers 
have  any  real  influence  on  the  conduct 

of  a school? Can  I perhaps  draw  a 

distinction  between  the  three  categories. 
There  is  management  of  a primary 
school,  governing  body  of  secondary 
school  and  also  governing  body  of  tech- 
nical colleges.  So  far  as  the  governing 
body  of  a technical  college  is  concerned, 
and  I sit  on  one,  they  have  a very  real 
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influence  maiinly  because  the  majority  of 
appointments  is  not  necessarily  made  by 
the  education  authority.  The  Northern 
Polytechnic  has  two  education  authori- 
ties involved  together  with  some  charities 
and  there  is  not  an  overall  majority  of 
the  one  education  authority  and  there- 
fore there  is  a distinct  opportunity  of 
influencing  the  running  of  the  Poly- 
technic. As  to  secondary  schools,  and  I 
have  sat  on  four  different  ones  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England,  in  North-West 
London  there  is  absolutely  no  influence 
at  all  on  anything  to  do  with  the  school 
except  the  appointment  of  junior  staff 
and  the  making  of  recommendations  as 
to  the  headmaster.  That  is  only  a recom- 
mendation where  the  head  is  concerned, 
that  must  be  ratified  above. 

839.  Chairman:  Primary? The 

same  as  secondary,  almost  none. 

840.  Do  you  take  any  active  part  as 

managers  in  the  life  of  the  school? 

Apart  from  making  routine  visits  and 
attending  prize  days  there  is  no  other 
formal  function  laid  upon  the  managers 
or  the  governors. 

841.  No-,  not  formal.  Have  you 

opportunities? 1 would  say  apart 

from  the  formal  visits  which  one  makes, 
most  of  us  only  go  to  have  a look  at  the 
school  and  see  if  there  is  any  way  we  can 
help.  But  really  there  is  not,  except  if  I 
may  say  this,  and  again  cite  an  indivi- 
dual example.  At  a particular  school  we 
were  having  an  outbreak  of  athlete’s  foot 
and  this  was  taking  a long  time  to  clear 
up.  Through  knowing  somebody  at 
County  Hall,  breaking  through  the  divi- 
sional barrier,  I was  able  to  get  action 
taken  within  seven  days  although  the 
divisional  office  had  been  trying  for 
something  like  five  weeks.  That  is  really 
the  only  way  one  can  do  anything  over 
and  above  one’s  formal  duties  and  one 
ought  not  to  have  done  that. 

Chairman : Thank  you.  Can  we  go  on 
to  environmental  health  services. 

842.  Sir  John  Wrigley : The  perennial 
question  of  refuse  disposal — you  make  it 
clear  that  you  regard  refuse  collection 
as  entirely  a local  matter.  You  think 
refuse  disposal  should  be  dealt  iwi'th  on  a 
wider  basis.  Do  you  mean  by  that 
arrangement  should  be  made  on  a wider 
basis  or  that  the  incidence  of  charge  and 
the  statutory  responsibility  for  the  service 

should  be  shifted? Councillor 

Room:  We  feel,  Sir,  that  the  matter  of 
refuse  disposal  should  still  remain  one  of 


the  powers  of  the  boroughs.  We  see  no 
reason  for  the  Ministry  of  Housing  pro- 
posal that  it  should  be  centralised 
throughout  London,  whatever  definition 
of  London  they  take.  We  believe  that 
that  would  be  costly,  we  believe  it  would 
lead  to  an  intensification  of  any  present 
duplication  of  traffic  that  there  might  be. 
We  believe  that  it  would  lead  to  grossly 
overloading  the  central  collecting  points. 
This  is  getting  highly  technical  and  I am 
a little  out  of  my  depth.  Perhaps  our 
Borough  Engineer  would  help. 

843.  I would  be  very  glad  if  he  would. 
May  I ask  one  moire  point  whicih  perhaps 
he  will  deal  with?  After  hie  has  got  all 
the  stuff  to  the  depot  the  process  of  dis- 
posal organisation,  I take  it,  would  next 
have  to  be  done.  First  of  all  somebody 
has  to  find  a place  in  which  it  is  to  be 
disposed  a.t  and  secondly  he  has  to  make 
some  arrangement  for  some  sort  of  con- 
tractors to  convey  it.  Would  he  tell  us 
when  he  is  describing  it  which  is  really 
his  greatest  difficulty  and  bow  he  solves 
the  two  of  them?— — Mr.  Hudson : T am 
not  quite  sure  whether  you  are  speaking 
in  general  terms  or  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  Hampstead? 

844.  I should  have  thought  iit  would 

be  in  regard  to  Hampstead? AH  our 

refuse  when  it  gats  to  the  disposal 
station,  our  own  disposal  station,  does 
go  away  by  rail.  There  are  three 
methods  by  whiah  the  refuse  can  go  away 
generally.  One  is  by  rail,  one  by  road 
and  one  by  canal  or  river.  Each  of  those 
has  advantages  in  certain  particular 
circumstances  regarding  the  geography  of 
the  particular  borough.  In  our  case  we 
already  have  a disposal  wharf  as  we 
call  it,  railway  whiarf,  which  is  now  able  to 
take  all  our  refuse  without  any  waiting 
time,  'that  is  to  say  there  is  no  waste  of 
time  at  the  turn  round.  We  did  have 
a little  congestion  previously  but  we  were 
able  to  get  rid  of  that.  I would  say  that 
if  we  had  to  go  to  a further  centralised 
place  of  some  sort  the  two  difficulties 
which  Councillor  Room  has  men- 
tioned would  certainly  arise  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned  and  that  is 
the  reason  very  largely  why  we 
have  awaited  development  before  go- 
ing further  into  any  grouping  scheme 
as  we  might  have  done  with  the  borough 
with  which  we  are  grouped,  that  is 
St.  Pancras.  The  history  of  that  was  that 
it  was  all  dependent  on  St.  Pancras. 
St.  Pancras  had  an  opportunity  of  in- 
creasing the  capacity  on  ithair  Suffolk 
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Road  wharf  .bout  it  fell  down  because  itjhe 
British  Railways  were  entirely  unable  to 
provide  either  increased  wagonage  or  in- 
creased wharfage  to  (take  ithe  stuff  away 
and  it  is  no  good  bringing  a whole  lot 
of  refuse  into  a place  if  you  cannot  get 
it  taken  away.  In  spite  of  years  of 
negotiation  with  British  Railways  and  a 
Ministry  inquiry  we  still  got  no  further 
on  that  one.  So  Hampstead  decided  not 
to  try  'to  flog  that  .particular  horse.  They 
had  better  make  arrangements  which  they 
have  now  done  and  we  have  extended 
our  contract  for  another  10  years  which 
takes  refuse  away  by  rail  to  Bedford- 
shire, a distance  of,  I think,  38  miles. 

845.  Looking  to  the  future,  is  it  likely 
that  the  Railways  view  this  (traffic  with 
an  increasing  amount  of  distaste  or  are 

they  quite  happy? 1 do  not  'think  they 

view  (the  traffic  with  distaste  but  the  fact 
is  'that  in  the  central  area  they  just 
cannot  provide  additional  facilities. 
They  say  .they  cannot  increase  their  rail- 
way lines  and  there  are  bottlenecks  on  the 
railways  which  prevent  them  taking  k 
with  the  result,  as  you  probably  know, 
that  St.  Pancras  send  their  refuse  away 
by  road  and  ours,  as  before,  still  goes  by 
rail. 

846.  So  the  word  group  as  'between  the 
two  of  you  uip  ito  ithe  present  and  for 

some  time  yet  is  really  just  a name? 1 

would  not  say  it  is  just  a name.  In  the 
renewal  of  the  contract  with  the  con- 
tractors one  of  the  conditions  is  that  at 
any  time,  given  reasonable  notice  we  can 
combine  with  St.  Pancras  because  the 
same  contractor  actually  supplies  the  tips 
which  take  both  of  the  Councils’  refuse 
although  ours  goes  by  rail. 

847.  You  both  go  to  the  same  place? 

We  both  go  to  the  same  place.* 

On©  goes  by  road  and  the  other  goes  by 
rail.  There  are  one  or  two  other  points 
on  that,  Sir,  if  I might  mention  them, 
that  do  arise.  There  is  the  point  of 
getting  local  labour  for  your  collection 
service.  If  you  are  going  to  have  a 
centralised  depot  the  salvage  operations 
would  have  to  take  place  there.  At  the 
moment  salvage  operations  for  our  refuse 
take  place  at  Hampstead  at  our  own 
refuse  wharf  and  the  scheme  is  worked 
by  the  men  themselves.  That  is  a very 
great  incentive  for  the  men  to  come  into 
our  refuse  collection  service  and  1 am 

* Only  up  to  May,  1956.  Since  that  date  St. 
Pancras  refuse  has  gone  by  road  to  Hoddesdon 
but  same  contractor  owns  and  operates  both 
tips. 


quite  sure  if  our  refuse  went  away  to 
some  other  place  we  should  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  labour  for 
the  collection  service  because  it  is  not 
what  one  would  call  a heavily  working 
class  area  in  the  accepted  sense  and  the 
men  will  naturally  want  to  work  close 
to  where  their  homes  are. 

i848. ,, 1 am  just  wondering,  if  it  is 
not  being  hypothetical,  what  is  wrong 
with  your  existing  system  of  disposal? 
What  would  you  do  if  it  were  dealt  with 

on  a wider  basis? In  answering  the 

first  part  of  your  question  I would  say 
as  we  have  now  succeeded  in  extending 
the  contract  for  the  tip  for  10  years 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  our  disposal 
arrangements  and  so  far  as  I can  see 
there  would  be  very  little  to  gain  by 
going  in  with  anybody  else  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

849.  Yet  in  your  evidence  you  have 
suggested  that  this  is  a service  which 
should  be  dealt  with  on  a wider  basis 
and  all  the  bodies  who  have  _ written 
about  this  have  talked  about  it  being 
most  important  for  it  to  be  dealt  with 
on  a co-ordinated  basis  and  the  Standing 
Joint  Committee  built  up  their  system  of 

grouping  and  so  on. 1 am  not 

quarrelling  with  grouping  at  all.  I 
think  it  is  only  of  value  if  it  enables 
you  to  do  the  job  better  and  cheaper. 
It  has  no  inherent  value  of  its  own. 
Merely  to  make  it  bigger  at  one  central 
point  does  not  make  it  better.  If  it 
makes  it  better  I aifl  all  for  grouping 
but  at  the  moment  our  arrangements  are 
satisfactory.  If  in  the  future  we  find 
they  are  not  satisfactory  then  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  grouping  system 
should  not  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

850.  What  is  likely  to  be  your  greater 
difficulty?  Will  this  place  in  Bedford 
last  you  almost  indefinitely  or  may  you 
have  to  find  a fresh  disposal  point? — - 
So  far  as  I know  the  capacity  there  is 
likely  to  last  for  about  30  or  more  years. 
I think  we  can  reasonably  say  that  we 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  that  too 
much  just  at  the  moment. 

851.  So  the  other  difficulty  is  whether 
your  cost  of  transport  would  remain 
at  what  you  would  regard  as  reasonable 

compared  with  other  methods? 

Exactly.  The  cost  of  haulage  to  the 
tip  is  a very  large  proportion  of  the  cost 
and  indeed  it  is  that  which  enables  the 
Ministry  in  their  evidence  to  make  the 
figures  look  as  though  they  weighed 
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so  heavily  against  the  whole  because 
our  salvage  haul  from  the  Metropolis 
is  something  of  30  to  40  miles  whereas 
the  authorities  with  whom  they  com- 
pared us  probably  only  had  a haul  of 
3 or  4 miles.  Our  cost  for  haulage  is 
12s.  9d.  a ton.  That  is  a very  large 
proportion  of  the  net  cost  of  16s.  4d. 
which  it  comes  to  when  we  have  allowed 
for  the  salvage. 

852.  I suppose  there  are  returns  pub- 
lished somewhere  which  not  merely  say 
how  much  refuse  disposal  costs  but  how 

the  costs  are  broken  down? To  some 

extent  there  is  a breaking  down  but 
there  is,  of  course,  the  document  which 
is  produced  of  figures  submitted  by 
Borough  Treasurers  and  produced  by 
the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  called  “ Public  Cleansing 
Costing  Returns  ” which  is  prepared  each 
year.  I personally  would  not  care  to 
set  too  much  store  on  that  because 
there  are  so  many  points  which  are  not 
covered.  For  instance,  all  the  Metro- 
politan Boroughs  with  the  exception  of 
one  weigh  their  refuse.  Apart  from 
London  I believe  only  about  one 
authority  out  of  eight  weigh  their  refuse 
and  in  estimating  weight  of  refuse  the 
Ministry  does  say  they  appreciate  the 
estimated  weight  is  likely  to  be  sub- 
stantially on  the  high  side  which  would, 
of  course,  reflect  favourably  on  their 
cost  per  ton.  So  with  a number  of 
points  of  that  sort  I think  such  figures 
as  this  have  to  be  examined  in  very 
great  detail  and  you  have  to  make 
further  inquiries  than  those  which  are 
actually  put  in  the  book  here. 

853.  The  total  costs  will  he  right  but 
they  will  not  take  into  account  the  same 
factors  owing  to  this  passion  in  London 

for  weighing? lit  is  not  a passion,  it 

is  very  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  rate- 
payer. If  we  did  not  weigh  we  should 
probably  have  to  pay  for  more  than  we 
were  sending  away. 

854.  It  is  an  additional  process? 

It  is  all  done  automatically  as  .the  stuff 
goes  away.  There  is  a weighbridge  at 
the  wharf  where  it  goes. 

855.  Chairman : Would  you  say  the 
necessity  for  weighing  in  London  is  due 
to  the  long  hauls  this  stuff  has  to  go? 

Yes,  Sir,  to  some  extent  I suppose 

that  is  so. 

856.  With  the  consequent  higher  level 
of  the  transport  cost  to  the  total  cost? 
— — That  is  so,  Sir,  but,  of  course,  I 


cannot  see  how  any  centralised  body  is 
going  to  reduce  that.  You  are  still  going 
to  have  to  send  the  refuse  just  as  far. 

857.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  Just  a small 
point  on  your  parks  and  open  spaces.  I 
gather  in  effect  you  propose  that  the 
Borough  Council  should  be  the  sole 
authority  for  parks  and  open  spaces 
which  are  of  a local  character  but  you 
would  exclude  from  that,  you  say,  a 
space  such  as  Hampstead  Heath  which  is 
an  obvious  one.  Are  there  any  others 
which  would  be  regarded  as  regional 

open  spaces? Councillor  Room : The 

only  ones  that  I can  think  of  imme- 
diately would  be  the  Royal  Parks  them- 
selves. 

858.  No  others  in  Hampstead? No 

others  in  Hampstead,  no.  Sir. 

859.  Other  open  spaces  in  Hampstead 

you  would  regard  as  being  borough  open 
spaces? Yes. 

Chairman : Now  may  we  go  on  to 
housing? 

860.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Your  proposal 
on  this  is  really  quite  straightforward,  is 
it  not?  You  think  that  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  houses  in  the  borough  you 
should  be  the  sole  housing  authority,  that 
you  should  be  responsible  for  all  your 
slum  clearance?— Yes,  Sir. 

861.  That  you  should  be  the  sole 

authority  to  make  loans  for  building  or 
buying  houses  and  for  making  improve- 
ment grants? Yes,  Sir. 

862.  So  you  would  put  yourself  in'  the 

position  of  a housing  authority  outside 
the  County  of  London? Yes,  Sir. 

863.  There  is  a special  problem  in 

London  which  perhaps  does  not  arise 
to  the  same  extent  elsewhere.  At  the 
present  time  both  the  Borough  Council 
and  the  London  County  Council  have 
housing  lists  of  people  who  want  bouses. 
I suppose  you  build  for  people  who  are 
resident  in  Hampstead,  and  the  L.C.C. 
build  for  people  who  are  resident  any- 
where in  London.  Is  that  broadly  speak- 
ing the  truth? -That  is  the  theory  of 

it,  Sir,  yes. 

864.  What  is  going  to  happen  if  the  28 
boroughs  become  ithe  sole  housing 
authorities  and  there  is  a very  consider- 
able discrepancy  in  the  land  provision 
which  can  physically  be  made  in  the 
different  boroughs?  How  are  the  people 
who  live  in  the  very  congested  parts 
going  to  get  reasonable  treatment  when 
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the  necessary  houses  cannot  be  built  in 
their  'borough? The  problem  of  over- 

spill, Sir,  I think  we  have  said  in  our 
written  evidence,  is  one  which  should  be 
left  wi-th  the  first-tier  authority  which 
would  include,  of  course,  (the  building  of 
out  county  estates,,  extension  of  pro- 
vincial towns,  new  towns  and  so  on. 

865.  I recognise  that  but  I do  not  think 
it  answers  the  question  entirely.  First 
of  all,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
building  of  houses  out  county  at  distances 
from  which  people  can  come  into 
London  to  work  has  come  to  an  end  or 
is  coming  to  an  end.  Building  under  the 
Town  Development  Act  at  more  remote 
places — the  occupation  of  those  houses  is 
going  to  be  determined  really  by  tihe 
question  whether  the  people  are  willing 
to  leave  London  and  able  to  take  up  the 
kind  of  employment  that  can  be  offered 
in  the  new  towns.  That  is,  it  is  going 
to  be  a selection  of  an  industrial 
character  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
housing  needs.  What  is  to  happen  to  the 
people  who  live  in  a congested  area  and 
cannot  really  get  employment  out  of 
London  or  do  not  want  to  leave 
London?  There  is  a lacuna  here,  I think. 
1 can  enter  into  some  very  interest- 
ing personal  argument  with  you  about 
that  one  but  I think  the  first  answer  is 
that  for  overspill  of  that  kind,  where  the 
people  cannot  be  moved  from  London 
because  (they  do  not  want  to  go,  or  be- 
cause there  is  no  work  for  them,  or 
whatever  the  reason  may  be,  I think  it 
is  inevitable -that  the  boroughs  themselves 
would  have  to  institute  some  kind  of 
pooling  scheme  with  exchange  of  in- 
formation, .probably  through  the 
machinery  of  the  Standing  Joint 
Committee. 

866.  You  would  accept  (the  principle 
that  in  Hampstead  if  you  have  room  for 
more  than  your  own  local  needs  you 
might  reasonably  be  asked  to  make  some 
contribution  to  the  needs  of  the  rest  of 
London?- — No  doubt,  Sir,  there  would 
also  be  an  equal  pro  quo,  financial  or 
otherwise,  'but  it  is  a little  unfortunate 
to  mention  Hampstead  because,  I think, 
we  are  if  not  .the  only  one,  one  of  the 
only  two  Metropolitan  Boroughs  whose 
population  has  actually  increased  since 
the  end  oif  the  war.  It  is  a fact  that  in  the 
Development  Plan  which  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Minister  the  population 
of  London  as  a whole  is  to  be  reduced. 

867.  I will  put  my  question  slightly 
differently  if  you  like : that  you  in 


Hampstead,  as  the  Hampstead  Borough 
Council,  would  accept  the  principle  .that 
where  there  is  spare  room  the  borough 
with  the  spare  room  could  make  some 
contribution  to  the  needs  of  the  more 
closely  congested  areas  in  the  way  of 
houses?— — Subject  to  some  satisfactory 
agreement  with  the  . neighbouring 
boroughs  which  I think  would  be 
negotiated  through  'the  Standing  Joint 
Committee,  or  indeed  by  a pair  of 
boroughs. 

868.  I only  just  wanted  to  make  the 
point  that  there  is  a problem  which  has 

not  yet  been  .quite  solved. 'We  are 

very  much  alive  to  that.  Our  problem 
at  the  moment  is  that  if  anything  there 
are  too  many  people  living  in  Hampstead. 

869  Could  you  just  tell  me  a little  bit 
about  a matter  which  willalso  no  doubt 
be  raised  on  the  welfare  side  and  that  is 
the  .provision  which  as  housing  authority 
you  make  for  old  people  and  hoiw  that 
fits  in  with  work  which  is  done  for  the 
welfare  of  old  people  whether  it  is  by 
yourself  or  by  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil?  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  Sir, 

certainly  in  our  more  recent  building 
operations,  we  are.  trying  to  provide 
accommodation  specially  designed  for  old 
people.  Bed  sitting  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  or  perhaps  two  rooms  and  so  on. 
We  work  very  closely  with  the  volun- 
tary organisations  in  the  .borough  and  we 
are  rather  proud,  as  I suppose  most 
boroughs  are,  but  we  are  particularly 
proud  of  the  voluntary  organisations  that 
we  have.  There  is  an  old  people’s  wel- 
fare association  and  there  is  an  old 
people’s  housing  trust,  tooth  of  which  are 
supported  by  the  borough  financially  and 
in  whose  work  the  elected  members  of 
the  Council  take  part  personally  and. in 
which  also  certain  of  the  officers  give 
their  services.  That  seems  to  work  ex- 
tremely well.  We  complained,  as  I think 
the  Standing  Joint  Committee  did  in 
their  evidence,  that  our  powers  do  not 
go  far  enough.  Co-operation  with  the 
welfare  authority  .is  quite  close.  Our 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  in  touch 
with  his  opposite  numbers  from  the 
London  County  Council.  Perhaps  he 
could  speak  more  closely  on  the  detailed 
working  of  that. 

870.  Y.es,  I would  like  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  tell  us  really  what  is 
the  process  of  ascertainment.  How  do 
you  find  out  when  an  old  person  who 
is  not  one  of  your  own  tenants  is  in 
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need  of  welfare?  Is  that  your  .function 
or  is  that  the  function  of  the  County 

Council? Dr.  Dewar : I think  that 

Ham-pstead  regards  it  as  the  function 
of  the  Borough  Council.  The  County 
Council  regards  it  as  a County  Council 
function  and  in  fact  they  both  do  it. 
These  people  come  to  notice  in  .quite  a 
number  of  ways,  from  the  health  visitors 
round  and  about  and  from  other  families. 
We  get  notified  by  hospitals  and  the 
hospital  almoner  when  somebody  is  to 
be  discharged  from  hospital  and  will 
need  care  and  attention,  and  from  rela- 
tives and  from  friends.  Quite  a number 
of  cases  are  picked  up  from  the  visits  of 
public  health  inspectors  dealing  with  an 
ordinary  housing  complaint.  We  do,  in 
fact,  become  aware  of  most  of  the  cases 
which  occur  in  Hampstead.  I think  the 
County  Council  also  do  become  aware 
of  a few  other  cases.  .It  is  a joint  matter. 
From  there  we  endeavour  to  provide  the 
services  which  they  need  to  keep  them 
in  their  own  homes.  That  is  the  primary 
object,  and  in  that  we  have  a public 
health  inspector  who  specialises  in  deal- 
ing with  the  elderly  who  are  in  need  and 
we  do  put  them  in  touch  with  the  ser- 
vices provider!,  by  the  County  Council  in 
the  way  of  home  helps  or  district  nursing 
or  such  other  things  like  meals  on  wheels. 

■871.  il  was  looking  at  it  from  the  aspect 
of  housing.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
how  do  you  determine  what  is  the  best 
kind  of  accommodation  for  this  particu- 
lar old  man  or  old  woman  and  how  does 

he  or  she  get  it? You  do  see  what 

accommodation  they  have.  If  they 
are  not  already  on  a housing  list. 
If  they  should  be,  then  they  are  given 
every  facility  either  to  get  on  the  L.C.C. 
list  or  the  Borough  Council  list.  All  the 
Borough  Council  applications  come  to 
my  department,  come  to  me  for  prefer- 
ence or  points  to  be  given  on  medical 
grounds  which  is  what  the  old  people 
usually  .do  require.  So  far  as  the  .people 
on  the  London  County  Council  list  are 
concerned  the  pointing  on  medical 
grounds  is  done  by  the  L.C.C.  -Divisional 
Medical  Officer  after  a visit  by,  I pre- 
sume, one  of  the  health  visitors. 

872.  Broadly  speaking,  those  people 

who  get  on  your  list  are  at  any  rate 
candidates  for  accommodation  in  which 
they  can  look  after  themselves? Yes. 

873.  Those  on  the  L.C.C.  list  are  can- 
didates for  accommodation  where  they 
are  going  to  be  looked  after,  is  that 


so? No,  perhaps  I have  been  deal- 

ing with  those  who  can  look  after  them- 
selves. Where  we  find  they  cannot  look 
after  themselves  then  we  do  refer  them 
to  the  welfare  department  of  the  County 
Council.  We  have  to,  I am  afraid,  go 
into  some  detail  over  that,  because 
usually  there  is  a waiting  list,  and  we 
have,  in  fact,  to  make  all  the  arrange- 
ments subject  to  the  actual  permission 
from  the  County  Council  to  get  them 
admitted  to  one  of  the  County  Council’s 
homes.  We  do,  in  addition,  of  course, 
get  in  touch  with  the  local  homes  in 
Hampstead,  either  run  by  the  County 
Council  or  by  the  voluntary  bodies  in 
Hampstead  and  we  have  a list  of  the 
vacancies  which  occur,  though  I must 
say  that  those  are  very  infrequent. 

874.  I suppose  throughout  this  we 

are  bound  to  deal  with  it  on  the  basis 
that  neither  of  you  has  as  much  accom- 
modation as  you  would  like? That  is 

true. — Councillor  Room:  Could  I just 
say  one  thing  more  in  answer  to  Sir 
John  Wrigley.  I would  not  like  to 
create  the  impression  that  we  have  been 
able  to  do  as  much  as  we  want  to  do 
in  providing  special  accommodation  for 
old  people  in  our  new  estates  in  the 
past  year  or  two  because  of  the  problem 
created  by  the  derequisition  of  houses, 
a process  which  has  to  come  to  an  end 
by  31st  March  next  year.  I am  confi- 
dent we  shall  have  completed  it  by  then 
and  that  will  give  us  much  greater 
opportunity  to  do  much  more,  all  that 
we  want  to  do. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Thank  you. 

875.  Miss  Johnston : You  were  saying 
on  the  evidence  on  housing  that  you 
would  like  to  have  the  power  to  run 
hostels  for  special  purposes,  such  as 
hostels  for  single  women,  but  I think 
you  say  somewhere  else  that  you  do  not 
think  you  should  be  responsible  for 

homeless  people? 1 think,  I am 

speaking  from  memory,  without  look- 
ing up  the  specific  paragraph,  we  did 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  under 
the  present  legislation,  not  being  a wel- 
fare charity,  we  have  no  powers  to 
provide  emergency  housing  for  homeless 
people  and  we  feel  that  we  ought  to 
(have  those  powers.  In  fact,  at  one 
point  I think  we  were  physically  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  because  the  houses 
were  no  longer  there.  We  did  use  some 
of  our  half  way  houses  which  were  held 
under  requisition,  under  the  rose,  for 
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precisely  this  kind  of  thing,  emergency 
Houses,  but  I hope  that  will  not  be 
quoted  against  me  in  the  Law  Courts. 

I think  the  only  specific  section  to  which 
perhaps  Miss  Johnston  was  referring 
was  paragraph  68. 

876.  Miss  Johnston : It  is  paragraph 
160  and  paragraph  161. — —Yes. 
Temporary  accommodation,  that  is  tihe 
point  I was  just  making  about  half  waiy 
houses.  The  second  one : 

“This  service  is  noit  as  local  a one 

as  in  (1)  above.’* 

We  still  say  it  would  be  better  for  it  to 
be  administered  by  the  second  tier 
authority  but  it  might  lead  to  abuse. 
This  is  merely  a precautionary  note  and 
we  should  have  to  find  ways  and  means 
of  dealing  with  the  improvident  and 
feckless,  for  example,  'the  'family  service 
units  which  have  been  used  very 
effectively  in  some  parts. 

877.  After  all  if  you  had  health  visit- 
ing it  would  be  your  health  visitors  and 
inspectors  who  would  be  finding  out 

about  complaints?  Yes.  — Dr. 

Dewar:  When  the  Council  considered 
this  matter  the  question  was  raised  at 
that  time  of  the  large  numbers  of  people 
coming  into  the  country  and  arriving  at 
the  major  London  termini  without  any 
accommodation.  Those  people  who 
were  strangers  to  the  country  with  no 
accommodation  whatever  would  be 
thrown  on  the  authority  in  which  the 
main  stations  were  and  we  felt  that  on  a 
wider  basis  the  problem  might  be 
solved.  That  was  the  basis  of  paragraph 
161,  dealing  with  the  improvident  and 
feckless. 

Chairman : May  we  move  on  to  the 
question  of  health  services. 

878.  Miss  Johnston:  I think  Hamp- 

stead is  in  a very  large  health  division, 
five  other  boroughs  and  half  a.  million 
people,  is  that  right? That  is  so. 

879.  How  is  that  broken  down  so  that 
the  services  get  to  Hampstead,  can  you 

explain  the  organisation? The 

organisation  is,  of  course,  that  there  is 
one  principal  divisional  office  which  is 
in  Harrow  Road  in  Paddington,  and  then 
there  are  sub-offices  in  each  of  the 
boroughs.  There  is  one  sub-office  in 
Hampstead  and  as  I think  we  may  have 
mentioned  to  you  before,  there  are,  in 
fact,  throughout  the  whole  of  London, 
nine  divisional  offices  and  31  sub-offices 
and  that  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  broken 
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down.  Obviously  the  people  coming 
from  Hampstead  cannoit  all  go  to 
Paddington  though  some  do,  and  they  do 
go  to  the  divisional  offices  but  there  are, 
of  course,  the  various  clinics,  in  Hamp- 
stead. There  are  five  of  them,  which 
are  intended  for  people  to  attend  rather 
than  going  to  the  head  office  for  informa- 
tion. For  treatment,  of  course,  they 
would  go  to  the  local  clinics. 

880.  Would  you  say  the  size  of  the 
division  does  not  affect  the  ease  with 
which  the  residents  in  Hampstead  can  get 
these  services  because  there  are  local 

offices? 1 should  say  that  the  difficulty 

'there  is  that  if  there  is  any  matter  of 
importance  to  be  dealt  with  it  cannot  be 
dealt  with  at  the  sub-office  so  that  from 
that  point  of  view  it  is  not  as  efficient 
as  it  would  be  on  a more  local  basis. 
Buit  I would  say  that  the  ordinary  routine 
services  which  are  provided  are  quite 
good.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  diffi- 
culty about  .that  at  all.  There  is  the 
difficult  case,  someone  wanting  a tittle 
bit  out  of  ffie  ordinary  where  reference 
has  to  be  made  from  there  to  divisional 
offices  which  does  cause  the  borough  an 
inconvenience.  — Councillor  Room: 
From  the  elected  members’  point  of 
view,  Sir,  may  I quote  some  remarks 
that  were  made  by  one  of  the  freemen 
of  the  Borough  who  is  an  Alderman  at 
present,  who  used  to  serve  before  the 
war  and  indeed  was  chairman  of  ffie 
Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  _ Com- 
mittee of  the  Borough  Council,  and 
since  the  change-over  she  has  been 
serving  on  corresponding  duties  with  the 
London  County  Council  set  up.  From 
her  point  of  view  as  an  elected  member 
she  finds  that  the  new  set  up  is  very 
impersonal  as  compared  with  the  _ old 
Borough  Council  Committee,  that  it  is 
very  much  more  difficult  for  the  elected 
member  to  take  a close  interest  in  the 
work  and  I am  further  toild  ifchaf  the 
divisional  health  committee  as  such  has 
very  little  power  and  is  rather  a pale 
shadow  of  the  public  health  committee 
of  the  County  Hall  itself.  That  is  an 
elected  member’s  point  of  view,  Sir. 

881.  I think  you  also  feel  the  interest 
of  volunteers  is  waning  because  of  the 

impersonal  nature? Perhaps  not  that 

the  interest  of  volunteers  is  waning — 
because  there  are  some  wonderful  volun- 
teers, they  are  doing  wonderful  work— 
but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  recruit 
new  ones.  If  they  are  working  for  a 
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Hampstead  or  a Camberwell  or  a Step- 
ney organisation  it  is  much  easier  for 
that  organisation  than  it  is  for  some 
impersonal  thing  miles  way, 

882.  Supposing  it  is  work  in  a 
maternity  child  welfare  clinic,  is  it  more 
impersonal  because  it  is  run  by  a far 

away  authority? 1 would  have  said 

yes,  undoubtedly,  and  that  is  casting  no 
reflection  whatever  upon  the  permanent 
staff  at  those  places,  but  the  visit  of  a 
member  of  the  local  committee  which 
is  fully  responsible  for  that  clinic  can 
have  a great  deal  of  influence. 

883.  On  the  school  health  services,  I 
think  you  feel  that  could  be  more  satis- 
factorily administered  by  the  borough 
if  it  was  administering  the  other  health 

services? Yes,  and  especially  if  the 

proposal  for  divisional  executive  and 
so  on  education  powers  comes  to  the 
boroughs  on  the  lines  we  have  sug- 
gested but,  as  I think  1 said  when  you 
met  the  Standing  Joint  Committee,  there 
is  a distinction  between  the  school 
medical  service  and  the  other  public 
health  services— the  distinction  lies  in 
the  purpose  of  the  two  services,  and 
provided  they  are  both  co-ordinated, 
provided  each  knows  what  the  other  is 
doing — transfer  of  records  and  so  on — 
we  see  no  particular  difficulty  arising. 

884.  In  paragraph  11  of  your  evidence 
you  develop  the  idea  that  the  services 
are  rather  different  because  school  health 
is  getting  the  child  into  the  best  state 
to  absorb  his  education,  whereas  per- 
sonal health  in  the  home  for  mother  and 
child  is  teaching  the  mother?- — That 
is  a very  broad  distinction. 

885.  Would  that  mean  if  you 
operated  both  services  you  would  not 
adopt  the  practice  which  many  authori- 
ties have  adopted  of  using  the  same 
health  visitors  for  the  school  and  the 
home?— — I do  not  think  J am  prepared 
to  answer  that  one  without  further  reflec- 
tion. I do  not  know  if  Dr.  Dewar 
would  like  to? — Dr.  Dewar:  T think 
there  are  difficulties  over  that ; it  does 
work  quite  well  in  some  areas.  In 
London  itself  the  follow-up  of  school 
children  from  school  examination — 
children  requiring  follow-up  at  home  is 
not  done  by  the  school  nurse  or  the 
health  visitor  but  by  the  voluntary  com- 
mittee member.  There  is  the  further 
difficulty  that  you  do  have  with  a health 
visitor’s  area — she  is  responsible  for  that 
area — it  can  never  be  co-terminus  with 


a school  catchment  area ; it  just  does 
not  work  that  way.  There  is  bound  to 
be  a certain  amount  of  overlapping. 
Some  correlation  and  integration  is 
possible,  but  it  cannot  be  full  by  any 
means. 

886.  I asked  the  question  because  the 
usual  argument  for  transferring  the 
school  health  services  is  that  you  could 

use  the  one  lot  of  visitors. On  that, 

of  course,  in  1948  they  were  quite  dis- 
tinct, and  there  was  quite  a lot  of  opposi- 
tion from  school  nurses  and  from 
visitors  in  taking  on  the  dual  function. 
The  newer  entrants  have  taken  to  it 
quite  well  and  are  quite  happy  with  it, 
but  the  older  members  of  the  service, 
generally  speaking,  did  not  like  it  and  it 
was  not  done.  If  it  were  starting  off 
from  scratch  I think  it  would  be  a good 
thing,  but  to  impose  it  on  an  existing 
service  has  been  difficult,  and  I would 
not  say  that  there  is  any  considerable 
integration  at  the  moment. — Councillor 
Room : If  the  argument  put  forward  by 
Miss  Johnston  is  an  argument  that  in 
fact  you  could  achieve  economies 
because  you  were  employing  one  person 
instead  of  two,  I would  not  accept  that 
as  an  argument  necessarily.  I imagine 
you  would  require  exactly  the  same  num- 
ber of  people  to  do  the  same  amount 
of  work.  The  only  economies  that 
could  be  achieved  would  be  by  organis- 
ing the  work  more  efficiently. 

887.  I think  the  argument  of  those  who 

do  advocate  it  is  the  move  today  to 
treat  the  whole  family  as  a whole  and 
have  the  one  service.  On  the  question 
of  the  care  committees,  if  the  school 
health  service  were  transferred  to  the 
borough  would  you  envisage  that  the 
care  committees  would  become  part  of 
the  borough  service? Yes. 

888.  You  would?  There  is  slight 
difficulty  because  they  do  visit  on  other 

questions  than  health. Yes  . . . — I 

think  they  might  well. 

889.  On  the  question  of  old  people 

and  the  welfare  services  I think  you 
would  wish— you  said  in  your  evidence 
— to  take  over  the  care  of  the  old.  You 
would  include  residential  care? Yes. 

890.  Would  you  be  able  in  Hamp- 

stead— I imagine  you  would  wish  to 
have  small  homes? Indeed  we  would. 

891.  Would  you  be  able  to  cater  for 
the  Hampstead  people  who  are  at  pre- 
sent in  the  large  London  County  Council 
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Institutions  in  other  boroughs? Yes. 

We  would  buy  houses  suitable  for  con- 
version where  we  were  unable  to  build 
ad  hoc. 

892.  You  would  envisage  doing  all 

that? Yes. 

893.  Do  you  have  good  liaison  with 
the  hospitals  on  the  question  of  old 

people  who  need  hospital  care? Dr. 

Dewar : Yes,  we  do. 

894.  That  is  operated  by  you? 

Yes,  primarily,  for  both  the  hospitals  in 
Hampstead.  .But  the  majority  of  our  old 
people  go  out  to  the  hospitals  in  Isling- 
ton that  has  a catchment  area  which 
includes  Hampstead,  and  we  have  an 
extremely  close  touch  with  them. 

895.  Is  it  generally  speaking  you  or  the 
London  County  Council  medical  officers 
who  would  decide  whether  an  old  person 
who  can  obviously  no  longer  manage  at 
home  needs  hospital  care  or  care  and 

attention  under  Part  III? 1 would  do 

that  normally. 

896.  You  would  do  that  and  try  to  get 

them  in? Yes, 

897.  Chairman:  Just  as  a matter  of  in- 

terest, why  do  people  want  to  go  to  the 
divisional  office  or  the  sub-office  instead 
of  to  the  clinic?  For  iwhat  separate  pur- 
poses?  There  are  questions  of  getting 

various  supplies  and  various  special 
things  for  special  children.  I cannot 
give  you  any  specific  instance  at  the 
moment,  but  you  do  get  quite  a number 
of  mothers  coming  up  wanting  special 
enquiries  on  something  which  are  not 
answerable  by  anybody  but  the  divisional 
officer. 

898.  The  normal  place  where  advice 
is  given  is  the  clinic,  presumably,  is  k not? 
Yes,  I think  normally  it  would  hap- 
pen, but  you  do  get  these  special  cases 
such  as  premature  babies  which  require 
special  attention,  and  of  course  those 
facilities  are  not  available  at  the  clinic  in 
the  ordinary  way.  That  is  the  type  of 
thing  which  I was  envisaging.  You  do 
get  quite  a number  of  enquiries,  I believe, 
at  the  main  office — and  one  of  the  other 
enquiries  is,  of  course,  on  payments. 
There  are  certain  services  which  have  to 
be  paid  for,  and  if  they  query  those  pay- 
ments then  it  can  only  be  dealt  with  at 
the  divisional  office. 

899.  Mr.  Cadbury : Under  this  crop  of 
headings  that  you  have  in  paragraph  170, 
you  refer  to  the  care  of  children.  It  is 
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not  quite  clear  from  the  evidence— at 
least  I am  not  quite  clear — whether  you 
think  you  should  be  -the  authority  under 
the  Children’s  Act — appoint  a Children's 

Officer  in  other  words? Councillor 

Room : Yes. 

900.  With  full  powers? Yes. 

901.  At  present  that  is  only  conferred 

on  counties? Yes. 

902.  This  .is  not  by  delegation,  this  is 

•by  conferment? ’Yes. 

903.  That  is  a considerable  change, 

but  there  is  no  question  of  sharing  that 
with  another  authority? No. 

904.  And  on  this  question  of  institu- 
tional care  you  would  he  prepared  to 

take  that  responsibility  as  well? Yes, 

'Up  to  a certain  point,  Sir.  For  instance 
mental  health 

905.  That  does  not  come  under  the 

Children’s  Act. >1  am  sorry. 

906. 1 am  talking  about  the  institutional 

care  of  children  in  care. Approved 

schools  and  remand  homes  are  two  cases 
where  .1  think  'the  borough  should  not 
carrry  the  responsibility ; that  should  be 
carried  by  some  higher  authority. 

907.  Miss  Johnston'.  You  .think  you 
would  be  a sufficient  catchment  area  for 
providing  different  types  of  children’s 

homes? 1 would  think  so.  If  any 

difficulty  arose  I am  quite  .sure  that  by 
negotiating  through  the  Standing  Joint 
Committee  with  our  sister  boroughs  we 
could  come  to  some  joint  arrangement 
that  would  satisfy  us  all. 

908.  Sir  John  Wrigley : May  we  be 
quite  clear  aibout  that  because  in  your 
evidence  in  the  conclusions  you  say  yon 
would  take  .care  of  children  except  pro- 
vision of  residential  homes  and  approved 
schools.  Approved  schools,  agreed,  is 
out,  but  I thought  you  were  now  saying 

you  would  take  residential  homes? 

Councillor  Room : Paragraph  8 on  page 
48,  Sir? 

Sir  John  Wrigley : I was  looking  at 
your  conclusions  on  page  46  under 
personal  health  and  welfare — care  of 
children  except  provision  of  residential 
homes. 

909.  Mr.  Cadbury : You  do  in  fact  in 
paragraph  8 say  the  provision  of 
residential  accommodation  for  deprived. 

children? Yes,  that  is  paragraph  8 on 

page  48.  Yes,  we  stand  by  that. 
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910,  Miss  Johnston : If  you  had  a 
GhilLdren’s  Officer  and  were  administering 
•the  children  who  were  fostered,  would  it 
not  be  very  difficult  if  another  authority 
were  responsible  for  residential  care, 
because  children  are  normally  .taken 
into  a home  and  then  fostered  as  soon 
as  possible.  I think  it  would  mean  re- 
writing the  Children’s  Act  to  get  the 

Home  Office  to  agree? Dr.  Dewar : 

I do  agree  that  is  one  of  the  difficult 
problems.  It  has  been  considered  on 
the  numbers  of  people  who  will  be  re- 
quired. Obviously  the  local  care  of 
children  can  be  done  by  the  local 
authority  and  its  officers.  The  question  is 
whether  the  Children’s  Officer — the 
statutory  officer  under  -the  Act — should 
remain  .an  officer  of  the  first  tier 
authority — in  the  same  way,  of  course, 
as  the  County  Counoil  has  a supervisory 
worker  over  midwdves — .merely  a sort  of 
supervision — .that  type  of  thing  I think  is 
fairly  reasonable.  In  that  case  you  would 
not  have  a stautory  Children’s  Officer  i-n 
the  second-tier  authority.  I think  it  is  on 
that  basis — as  long  as  it  was  a super- 
visory officer,  which  I gather  is  what 
you  are  talking  about  in  the  Children’s 


Officer— then  it  would  remain  with  the 
first-tier  authority,  but  the  actual  work 
would  be  done  by  the  second-tier 
visitors  and  so  on. 

911.  Chairman : How  many  children 
do  you  think  there  are  likely  to  be— or 
how  many  are  there  at  the  .present  .time — 

in  Hampstead  in  care? Not  a lot — I 

really  could  not  tell  you  at  the  moment. 

912.  Would  it  be  as  many  as  500? 
No,  less  than  that  certainly. 

913.  Miss  Johnston : Have  you  any 
link-up  with  the  children’s  area  office 

and  the  L.C.C.  Children’s  Officers? 

Hardly  a,t  all,  no. 

914.  Where  is  their  office,  in  Hamp- 
stead?  No,  I do  not  think  they  have 

an  office  In  Hampstead. 

Chairman : We  will  proceed  now  to 
town  planning  .and  traffic,  but  I am 
afraid,  Councillor  Room,  at  .this  stage  I 
shall  have  to  ask  you  to  excuse  me — I 
am  afraid  it  .is  one  of  .those  occasions 
of  difficulty  in  reconciling  public  and 
other  commitments.  Mr.  Cadbury  will 
carry  on  with  that  subject  and  perhaps 
Sir  John  Wr.igley  will  take  the  chair. 


(The  Chairman  withdrew  and  Sir  John  Wrigley  took  the  Chair.) 


915.  Mr.  Cadbury : There  is  a good 
deal  in  your  evidence  about  planning, 
and  I think  it  is  fairly  clear  that  you 
would  like  in  Hampstead  to  have  the 
direct  conferment  of  a good  deal  of  the 
planning  powers  conferred  on  the 
borough?— — Councillor  Room : Yes. 

916.  Could  I take  things  as  they 
are  at  the  moment — with  which  I gather 
you  are  not  satisfied — and  take  up  a 
point  which  was  made,  I think,  by  the 
Borough  Engineer,  that  in  fact  you  get 
about  85  per  cent,  of  the  real  planning 
decisions  decided  outside  the  borough. 
Am  I right  in  thinking  that  was  the 

position? Mr.  Hudson : No,  Sir,  that 

was  not  quite  the  fact.  What  we  said, 
I think,  was  that  when  we  receive  the 
powers  which  we  anticipate — the  further 
powers  which  are  coming  to  us  this 
year — then  we  shall  have  about  15  per 
cent,  of  the  cases,  but  at  present  we  have 
less  than  that. 

917.  By  number  I take  it  it  is  very 
much  more  than  15  per  cent.,  but  they 

are  very  unimportant  items? We  do 

not  decide  any  planning  cases  at  all. 


We  have  no  decisions ; we  are  only 
asked  to  give  observations. 

918.  Can  you  give  the  sort  of  case  in 
which  your  Council  is  dissatisfied  when 
a decision  is  made  against  their  views? 
Yes,  Sir,  we  have  had  quite  a num- 
ber recently.  One  that  comes  very  much 
to  mind  is  the  case  of  28,  Church  Row, 
where  a Georgian  house  had  acquired 
certain  rights  by  reason  of  its  previous 
use,  and  our  Council  felt  it  should  revert 
to  its  proper  use  of  residential  property. 
But  in  fact  having  acquired  these  uses, 
the  applicant  wanted  to  use  part  of  it 
as  a coffee  shop  which  all  the  local 
residents  thought  was  absolutely  crimi- 
nal. It  eventually  came  to  this : that  in 
order  to  get  that  back  to  its  original 
use  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  such 
action  as  would  render  the  authority 
taking  the  action  liable  for  quite  con- 
siderable compensation ; that  the 
London  County  Council  were  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  and  the  position  went  on. 
Actually  the  coffee  shop  never  became 
a coffee  shop,  blit  that  is  beside  the 
point. 
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919.  But  there  are  quite  a number  of 

these  cases? Quite  a number  where 

we  disagree, — Councillor  Shields : 
Another  instance  of  a much  more  utili- 
tarian nature  was  where  we  opposed 
proposals  to  erect  a garage  and  filling 
station  in  the  main  Finchley  Road  at 
the  junction  with  College  Crescent,  which 
from  our  experience  we  know  is  a dan- 
gerous junction.  Permission  was  given 
by  the  London  County  Council  and  we 
anticipate  a large  amount  of  trouble  with 
cars  going  out. 

9 20.  I just  wanted  to  know  the  type 
of  thing  on  the  Development  Plan  itself 
and  the  determinations  of  the  Develop- 
ment Plan.  Have  you  any  views  on 
what  type  of  consultation  with  local 
councils  should  take  place  in  considera- 
tion of  that  plan,  and  particularly  on 

variations  to  the  plan? Councillor 

Room : They  should  continue  as  now. 

921.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  degree 
of  consultation  now  in  the  present  set  up 
as  between  yourselves  and  the  London 

County  Council? Yes,  that  works 

well,  and  of  course  we  still  have  an 
appeal  to  the  Minister  if  we  do  not 
agree. 

922.  We  have  been  refreshed  by 
having  a council  which  has  raised  its 
sights  above  the  immediate  boundaries 
of  its  own  borough,  and  I have  been 
interested  to  see  in  your  evidence  that 
you  have  considered  under  which 
authority  the  control  of  the  Green  Belt 
around  the  urban  area  of  Greater  Lon- 
don should  come,  and  I gather  you  have 
opted  as  a council  that  it  should  not  be 
the  Greater  London  authority  but  the 
outside  authority.  I should  be  glad  if 

you  could  give  us  your  reasons? It 

seemed  to  us  that  those  of  us  who  admin- 
ister areas  covered  with  .bricks  and  mor- 
tar are  not  .quite  .the  best  people,  prob- 
ably, to  administer  what  are  essentially 
rural  areas.  They  have  their  own  prob- 
lems— quite  different  from  ours  one 
imagines — and  therefore  the  Green  Belt 
which  is  intended  to  be  the  rural  area 
round  bricks  and  mortar  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  people  who  know  the 
problems  of  the  rural  areas.  We  think 
too  that  .if  the  rural  authority — for  want 
of  a .better  word— has  in  its  keeping  the 
Green  Belt,  .the  Green  Belt  is  much  more 
likely  .to  'be  regarded  as  sacred,  whereas 
if  it  is  a brick  and  mortar  authority  that 
is  responsible  for  the  Green  Belt,  the 
temptation  to  put  houses  there  to  relieve 


one’s  own  housing  list  becomes  almost 
irresistible,  and  I think  even  on.  occasions 
it  has  not  .been  resisted. 

923.  On  .this  question  of  conferment  of 

powers,  you  speak  in  your  evidence  of 
conferring  powers  under  Part  III  in  para- 
graph 230.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  .that 
you  believe  that  the  local  council  should 
receive  .ail  .applications  for  planning  per- 
mission?  Yes. 

924.  That  they  should  decide  without 
reference  all  applications  which  fall  with- 
in .the  terms  of  the  Development  Plan? 
Yes,  Sir. 

925.  That  they  have  the  night  jto  de- 
cline without  reference  any  application 
which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  De- 
velopment Plan,  but  that  any  application 
which  they  would  wish  to  agree,  but 
which  would  involve  some  change  in  the 
general  zoning  or  densities  in  the 
Development  Plan,  would  have  to  be 

referred  to  a higher  authority. -I 

do  not  think  we  go  so  far  as  that,  Sir. 

I think  that  there  should  be  a right  rest- 
ing in  the  boroughs  to  grant  permission 
for  minor  non-conformity  with  the  plan 
but  not  for  major  ones.  They  should 
consult  higher  up  ; there  should  be  no 
material  change  without  consultation 
higher  .up,  but  at  this  stage  I thinks  it 
would  be  difficult  to  put  .a  precise 
definition  on  the  word  “ material  ”. 

926.  I was  going  to  ask  the  Town 
Clerk  if  he  would  define  minor  and 
major.  It  is  rather  like  the  husband  and 
wife  where  the  husband  made  major  de- 
cisions .and  the  wife  minor  decisions, 
and  they  never  had  any  major  decisions. 

I think  it  is  dear  really,  but  it  is  a 
matter  which  would  be  difficult  to  define 

closely  at  this  stage? Councillor 

Room : Yes,  .>ir.  May  I remind  you 
that  in  event  mf  the'  .planning  permis- 
sion not  being  .granted  .and  the  person 
concerned  being  aggrieved  he  still  would 
■have  a right  of  appeal  to  the  Minister. 

927.  Yes.  I .am  wondering  whait  hap-  j 
pees  when  it  is  granted  and  it  is  not  in 

accordance  with  the  plan? -The  ' 

amenity  societies  are  extremely  lively 
nowadays  and  they  can  appeal  to  the 
Minister. 

928.  Planning  leads  inevitably  to 
roads  and  roads  inevitably  to  traffic.  I ! 
believe  there  have  bean  certain  plans 
agreed  for  road  improvement  in  many 
parts  of  London,  and  there  has  been 
very  little  implementation.  iMny  I,  for 
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the  moment,  rule  out  the  delays  in  Gov- 
ernment grant.  What  I would  like  to 
know  is  whether  you  aire  satisfied  within 
the  present  structure— whether  any  of 
those  delays  have  been  in  fact  diue  to  the 
present  pattern  of  dual  responsibility. 

May  I ask  Mr.  Shields  to  answer 

that? — Councillor  Shields  : Off-hand  I 
would  n-o.t  have  thought  the  -present  sys- 
tem was  responsible  for  delays  of  that 
nature  The  delays  are  mainly  finance 
which  do  -affect  the  borough  very  much 
because  -iff  you  institute  -a  particular 
scheme  yourself  then  you  are  liable  for 
the  whole  amount.  If,  on  -the  other  hand, 
you  cam  persuade  the  higher  authority 
to  institute  the  scheme  then  you  -merely 
make  a contribution.  I am  subject  to 
correction  . . . — Mr.  Hudson : It  is  almost 
right  except  that  since  1949  when  the 
agreement  was  entered  into  wiiith  the 
London  County  Council,  it  was  shown 
that  on  the  -basis  then  existing 
when  each  authority  paid  a part  of 
agreed  costs,  that  in  fact  the  income  and 
expenditure  of  the  L.C.C.  on  the  two 
sides  was  almost  equal,  and  so  they  de- 
cided, as  it  was  almost  equal,  the  new 
rule  should  be  that  any  initiating 
authority  should  pay  the  whole  cost  on 
both  sides,  so  that  if  the  L.C.C.  initiate 
they  pay  the  whole  cost,  if  the  local 
authority  initiate  we  pay  the  whole  cost. 
It  probably  has  not  happened  in  Hamp- 
stead -but  it  may  haye  done  elsewhere 
that  that  has  deterred  some  boroughs, 
whose  finances  were  a little  difficult, 
from  initiating  anything. 

929.  Would  it  be  a fair  question  to  ask 

whether  Hampstead  has  initiated  any 
scheme  and  incurred  financial  respon- 
sibility which  they  think  should  have 
been  the  responsibility  of  the  London 
County  Council? Wevare  endeavour- 

ing to  -do  one  now.  The  road  outside 
Hampstead  Heath  Station  has  -been  cry- 
ing out  for  improvement,  and  the  L.C.C. 
told  us  a few  months  ago  it  was  not  on 
their  current  programme.  There  may 
have  been  a change  of  heart  in  the  last 
month  or  two,  but  that  is  a very  im- 
portant improvement  about  which 
Hampstead  felt  so  strongly  that  they 
might  well  have  taken  the  -initiative 
themselves  even  though  it  might  have 
meant  bearing  the  whole  cost. 

930.  You  say  “might  well”.  There 

are  no  schemes  which  you  have  -initiated 
recently  where  you  have  stood  the  whole 
cost? -We  have  had  some,  Sir,  yes. 
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We  have  had  some— not  terribly  large 
but  there  have  been  quite  a number. 

931.  Even  a wealthy  borough  like 
Hampstead  is  tempted  to  say  leave  it  to 

your  partner? Councillor  Shields:  I 

would  dispute  the  premise  about  being 
a wealthy  borough, 

932.  -Perhaps  I may  say  that  I have 
seen— Councillor  Room  will  remember 
reference  was  made  to  it  when  the  Stand- 
ing Joint  Committee  was  before  us — 
this  memorandum  prepared  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Metropolitan  Borough  En- 
gineers and  Surveyors  as  evidence  for  the 
Nugent  Committee.  It  is  quite  dear  that 
the  proposals  contained  there  envisage 
the  carrying  of  trunk  roads  into  London, 
not  merely  stopping  them  on  the  boun- 
dary of  London.  -Have  you  any  policy 
as  a borough  on  that  -question?  Do  yoii 
agree  that  there  should  be  a system  of 
trunk  roads  in  London— that  is  to  say 
roads  of  a national  character,  and  if  so 
do  any  of  them  go  through  the  borough? 

Councillor  Room:  Kilburn  High 

Road  -is  one  which  is  at  present  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a main  tr-un-k  road. 
Tart  of  it  is  in  the  borough  of  Hamp- 
stead for  which  we  receive  no  grant ; 
part  of  it  is  in  the  borough  of  Willesden 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex  and  conse- 
quently subject  to  a different  regulation. 
-But  the  Engineer  is  very  much  more 
familiar  w-ith  that  plan  than  T am  ; that 
plan  has  not  yet  been  -seen  by  my  Coun- 
cil, of  course.— Mr.  Hudson:  The  plan 
you  have  in  your  hand,  Sir,  envisages 
new  roads  altogether  in  the  main,  but 
the  road  referred  to,  Kilburn  High  Road, 
as  has  been  said,  does  present  a vary 
peculiar  problem  in  so  far  as  it  runs 
along  the  county  boundary,  so  that  you 
have  the  somewhat  ridiculous  situation 
of  us  arranging  with  -Willesden— instead 
of  doing  half  each— that  we  shall  do  a 
section  and  they  will  do  a section.  They 
get  100  per  cent,  -grant  because  it  is  ii 
trunk  road  and  we  get  nothing  at  all  for 
ours. 

933.  On  this  map — if  I may  refer  to 

it  even  if  it  -has  not  been  seen  bv  the 
Borough  Council— there  is  a main  trunk 
road— a limited  access  road — shown 
coming  off  the  new  motor  road,  the 
St,  Albans  By-pass.  Is  it  your  view 
that  that  would  relieve  the  other  con- 
gestion in  the  borough? It  was 

felt  with  that  particular  road  that  that 
should  not  be  regarded  as  replacing 
the  other  roads ; the  other  roads  would 
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still  he  required  for  all  the  local  and 
near  London  traffic,  and  that  particular 
through  road  which  comes  more  or  less 
parallel  with  Kilburn  High  Road— be- 
tween it  and  Finchley  High  Road— 
would  carry  the  through  traffic  coming  in 
from  a distance  wishing  to  get  to  central 
London. 


934.  We  are  interested  in  the  structure 

of  government  which  is  to  control  and 
initiate  the  improvements  that  are  ob- 
viously needed.  Can  I ask  whether  you 
have  -you  mention  the  Ministry  of 
Transport’s  evidence  -may  1 ask  speci- 
fically whether  you  as  a borough  feel 
that  you  should  be  the  sole  highway 
authority,  and  that  you  should  deal 
direct  with  the  Ministry  on  highway 
matters? Councillor  Room:  Yes,  Sir. 

935.  Including  the  construction  and 

maintenance  of  roads  for  which  the 
Ministry  are  responsible  100  per  cent., 
for  example  ironic  roads? -Yes. 

936.  And  you  see  no  need  for  any 

other  highway  authority? -None 

whatever. 


937.  And  you  feel  that  the  resources 
of  the  borough  are  sufficient  to  carry 
through  that  sort  of  major  engmeenng 

undertaking? Certainly,  Sir.  The 

main  trunk  road  would  be  100  per  cent, 
grant,  we  hope. 

938.  Have  you  any  comment  in  the 
meanwhile  on  the  situation  in  the  secon- 
dary roads?  Do  you  consider  they  arc 
being  asked  to  take  traffic  for  which  they 
were  not  constructed  originally?- — l 
am  quite  sure  the  experts  would  tell  me 
that  that  is  so,  and  in  fact  one  can  see 
it  in  one’s  own  observations  examining 
the  stream  of  traffic  coming  from  the 
north  of  London  down  through  the 
centre,  through  what  were,  before  the 
war,  very  quiet  residential  roads  with 
hardly  any  traffic  on  them. 

939.  If  I may  go  to  quite  another  sub- 

ject-two questions  dealing  with  finan- 
cial matters.  You  envisage  continuing 
some  sort;  of  rate  equalisation  system 
in  the  future,  even  though  not  exactly  in 
the  present  pattern? Yes. 

940  Tn  other  words  that  the  rates  of 
London  should  be  equalised  over  a wider 
area  than  an  individual  borough? 

Yes. 

941  Sir  John  Wriglcy  : Would  that  be 
over  the  whole  of  your  new  area  or 
over  the  existing  county  of  London/ 
There  is  no  reason,  Sir,  why  suitably 


adapted  the  present  London  equalisa- 
tion scheme  should  not  be  spread  to 
bring  in  the  outer  areas — those  outside 
the  present  county  boundary,  although 
one  would  think  that  it  would  need  tci  be 
modified  perhaps  in  the  extent  of  the 
equalisation. 

942.  In  principle  you  think  it  would 

cover  the  whole? Councillor ; Shield*  : 

1 think  the  principle  of  equalisation  is 
accepted  by  everybody  as  it  would  apply 
just  as  well  to  a large  area  as  it  docs 
to  a small. 

943.  Mr.  Cadbury-.  Councillor  Room, 

you  will  have  heard  of  our  interest — 
when  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  was 
here— in  the  activities  of  the  O.  and  M. 
organisation.  Are  you,  as  a borough, 
members  of  that  organisation? Coun- 

cillor Room : We  are  indeed,  Sir,  one  of 
the  first  boroughs  that  welcomed  the 
idea  and  appointed  representatives  to  the 
committee  to  start  it.  1 think  we  gave 
them  one  of  the  first  assignments  they 
ever  had,  our  own  housing  management. 

We  have  had  several  individual  assign- 
ments, for  instance  a public  library,  and 
others  on  which  we  arc  awaiting  a report 
from  the  Borough  Treasurer’s  depart- 
ment— I hasten  to  say  in  his  presence 
it  is  no  reflection  on  him  or  his  depart- 
ment— he  welcomed  the  idea.  Their 
general  reports  have  proved  valuable. 
Their  very  first  report  on  the  advertising 
of  appointments  did  in  fact  save  us  the 
whole  of  the  cost  of  our  subscription 
for  at  least  one  year. 

944.  Quite  apart  from  any  long-term 

spendings,  you  think  the  money  spent  is 
well  spent? (Well  spent. 

945.  Sir  John  Wriglcy : I think  that  is 
all  we  want  to  ask  you  about  individual 
services.  I just'  wonder,  getting  to  the 
end  of  the  day,  whether  you  would  like 
to  enlarge  for  our  benefit  on  the  sug- 
gestions that  you  have  made  at  the  end 
of  your  paper  for  what  we  would  call 
the  Greater  London  authorities.  You 
have  kindly  set  out  three  possible  alter- 
natives—are  there  any  particular  points 
you  would  like  to  give  us?  Tt  is  very 
interesting  to  us  to  find  somebody  who 
is  thinking  beyond  their  own  borough. 

Councillor  Room:  We  recognise  — 

or  at  least  we  think — that  this  is  really 
the  heart  of  your  problem  and  we  know  1 
that  it  is  intensely  controversial  as  be- 
tween  alt  the  authorities,  and  we  felt  in 
putting  the  three  choices  before  you  that  g 
we  could  not  go  very  much  further  than  : 
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that.  Apart  from  anything  else  we 
thought  it  was  not  for  a metropolitan 
borough  council  to  suggest  the  summary 
execution  of  any  other  local  authority — 
that  is  not  our  job  at  all.  We  will  fight 
to  the  death  to  preserve  ourselves.  As 
to  the  system — this  is  very  personal — I 
wonder  whether  the  suggestion  of  joint 
action,  collecting  together,  of  local 
authorities  on  a voluntary  basis  is  one 
that  is  not  worth  a great  deal  more  con- 
sideration than  some  would  appear  to 
give  it,  and  when  I refer  to  collabora- 
tion for  joint  committees,  joint  arrange- 
ments between  two  or  more  neighbour- 
ing authorities,  I do  not  have  in  mind 
links  between  metropolitan  boroughs 
only.  We  have  on  our  boundaries  :1 
think  it  is  four  other  boroughs  which 
are  not  in  the  County  of  London.  ,1  can 
see  no  reason  on  earth  why  we  should 
not  on  occasion  come  .to  an  arrangement 
with  one  or  other  of  those  four  non- 
London  County  Council  boroughs  ; but 
the  tradition  over  the  past  few  years  of 
this  boundary  line  drawn  somewhere 
near  Goldars  Green  means  that  we 
always  look  south  or  to  the  east  or  to 
the  west — never  to  the  north,  il  think 
that  is  wrong.  Therefore  I think  the 
question  of  voluntary  arrangements  by 
joint  committees  of  boroughs  or  local 
authorities  should  receive  very  serious 
consideration.  As  to  the  upper  tier 
authority  I think  1 have  already  given 
my  views  as  dearly  as  I can  at  this  stage, 
namely  that  the  boundary  of  that  upper 
tier  authority  need  not  necessarily  ibe  co- 
terminus with  the  boundary  of  the  area 
within  your  own  terms  of  reference,  and 
I think  the  references  to  the  Green  Belt 
sufficiently  emphasise  that  point.  The 
third,  I suppose,  is  leaving  things  as  they 
are,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  this  volume 
and  of  what  we  have  been  saying  this 
afternoon  is  “ Please,  please  change  the 
present  set-up.” 

946.  What  you  say  about  local  autho- 
rities co-operating  and  working  together 
is  of  course  what  one  might  call  good 
common  sense.  That  kind  of  co-opera- 
tion tends  to  be  ad  hoc.  You  can  then 
get  some  form  of  service  where  you 
think  the  responsibility  may  remain 
where  it  is  but  where  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  execution  of  it  you  may 
wish  to  co-operate  as,  for  instance,  in 
this  grouping  system  in  refuse  disposal. 
But  when  yon  come  to  your  top.  tier 
authority  you  are  constituting  an 
authority  which  is-  going  to  be  an  execu- 


tive authority  charged  with  a number  of 
services  which  you  have  found  the 
boroughs  cannot  conveniently  deal  with, 
haying,  as  I understood  it,  as  the  real 
object  of  your  scheme  the  making  of  the 
borough  into  the  true  local  authority 
which  deals  with  the  subjects  which  are 
of  real  interest  to  the  individual.  The 
result  is  you  are  then  left  with  the  top 
tier  authority  which  has  somewhat  of  a 
miscellany  of  functions,  none  of  which 
is  likely  to  be  wildly  exciting  from  an 
election  point  of  view — but  they  must 
be  organised  on  a wide  basis.  It  is 
when  you  come  to  its  constitution, 
which  you  recognise  as  a very  difficult 
point — should  you  have  a non-elected 
authority  for  the  whole  area— should 
you,  say,  leave  the  existing  county  coun- 
cils as  they  are  for  these  services — and 
I do  not  really  quite  see  that  you  would 
be  able  to  deal  with  these  particular 
functions  by  a system  of  joint  commit- 
tees, because  some  need  to  be  dealt  witb 

over  the  whole  area? Main  drainage 

and  the  preparation  of  the  Development 
Plan  clearly,  hut  the  composition  of  this 
first-tier  authority — the  definition  of  it 
— presupposes  that  it  is  something  very 
much  bigger  than  the  present  L.C.C. 
boundary.  Therefore  it  is  even  more 
remote  from  the  people  themselves  than 
the  county  council  is  now.  There  there- 
fore seems  to  me  a good  case  for  saying 
here  is  one  of  those  few  examples — and 
there  cannot  be  very  many — where  the 
authority  should  be  indirectly  elected, 
composed  of  representatives  appointed 
by  the  authorities  at  the  lower  level. 
Do  I make  that  clear? 

947.  Sir  John  Wrigley : In  your  paper 
you  have  suggested  alternatives,  very 
wisely.  On  page  44  you  do  say  there 
would  be  less  upheaval  if  we  left  the 
counties  as  they  are,  but  I gather  your 
first  choice — the  one  you,  put  first — is 
an  indirectly  appointed  authority  to  cover 

the  whole  of  our  region? 1 would 

like  to  emphasise  that  is  my  personal 
view  and  not  my  borough  council’s, 
because  they  have  not  expressed  them- 
selves. When  I quoted  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Board  earlier  this  afternoon  as 
an  example  of  an  indirectly  elected 
authority,.  I did  not  want  to  imply  that 
the  new  top  tier  indirectly  elected 
authority  should  be  confined  to  one 
function  Qnly.,  (iunc 
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948.  No,  1 take  it  it  is  to  cover  all  the 

functions  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
borough  council? -Yes. 

949.  Mr.  Cadbury : You  would  agree 
that  a function  such  as  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Board  carries  out,  and  a function 
such  as  the  preparation  of  the  develop- 
ment plan  are  very  different? 
Councillor  Shields : Indeed,  I think  the 
general  view  of  the  situation  is  that  what 
you  require  would  be  a co-ordinating 
body,  and  there  is  not  much  point  in 
having  directly  elected  representatives  of 
the  public  for  a co-ordinating  body.  They 
should  come  from  representatives  within 
the  body  themselves. 

950.  Sir  John  Wrigley : It  is  a co- 
ordinating body  which  would  have  some 

executive  functions? Yes,  but  they 

would  be  limited. 


951.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Thank  you 
very  much.  I do  not  know  whether  you 
wish  to  say  anything  more,  but  if  not 
all  that  remains  for  me  to  do  is  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  the  evidence  you  have 
put  in  and  for  your  kindness  in  coming 
here  today  to  amplify  it,  and  to  say  that 
we  have  found  both  our  study  of  your 
evidence  and  our  discussion  this  after- 
noon of  very  great  interest  and  value  to 
us,  and  we  would  like  to  thank  you 

very  much. Councillor  Room  \ Sir,  I 

really  think  it  is  for  us  to  thank  you 
firstly  for  the  extraordinary  patience 
with  which  you  have  studied  our  written 
evidence— which  you  very  clearly  have  in 
almost  embarrassing  detail — and  second- 
ly for  your  great  courtesy  and  patience 
to  us  this  afternoon.  We  are  very 
grateful  to  you. 


( The  witnesses  withdrew) 
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Called  and  Examined 


952.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  We  are  very 
glad  to  see  you  here  this  afternoon,  and 
we  ia<re  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
evidence  you  have  already  submitted. 
Our  practice  on  these  occasions  As  to 
begin  by  giving  you  an  opportunity,  in- 
deed asking  you,  to  make  any  general 
statement  you  would  like  'to  make  now, 
in  supplementation  of  your  evidence,  so 

may  we  ask  you  ,to  begin? Mr. 

Clauson : The  first  point  I would  like 
to  unake  absolutely  clear,  Sir,  is  'that 
the  evidence  we  gave  in  writing  and  the 
evidence  we  shall  be  giving  today  is  the 
unanimous  evidence  of  the  council,  and 
is  evidence  which  is  backed  by  both 
political  parties  on  the  council.  You 
may  recollect,  Sir,  that  in  our  written 
evidence  we  did  say  in  the  second  para- 
graph _ that  we  reserved  any  comments 
we  might  want  to  make  on  the  general 
set-up  of  looal  government.  We  have 
given  this  matter  extremely  serious  con- 
sideration. Although  we  realise  there 
are  certain  anomalies,  for  instance,  the 
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difference  between  Hampstead  and  High- 
gaite  is  extremely  difficult  to  detect  by 
the  eye,  we  do  feel  that  the  present 
arrangement  of  the  London  County 
Council  and  the  metropolitan  borough 
councils  has  worked  very  well  in  the 
past,  and  although  we  have  suggested 
and  pressed  for  certain  powers  to  be 
transferred  by  the  London  County 
Council  ito  die  metropolitan  borough 
councils,  we  do  .not  wish  to  put  any 
suggestions  forward  of  a radical  change 
in  the  government  of  London.  There  is 
one  point  I would  like  ;to  make,  that 
certain  suggestions  which  have  been  put 
forward  to  the  Commission  envisage 
much  larger  authorities  of  a county 
borough  status,  and  we  do  feel  that  in- 
evitably means  that  the  new  councils  will 
have  -to  sit  during  the  day.  This  is  a 
practical  point.  Local  government  is 
made  up  of  the  elected  members  and  the 
officers,  and  they  both  perform  an  im- 
portant part.  From  our  own  experi- 
ence we  find  that  if  you  have  a daytime 
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meeting  it  means  that  the  range  of  pos- 
sible people  'to  siit  on  the  council  is 
cut  down  vary  much  indeed.  It  cuts  out 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  all  the  young 
people ; for  instance,  our  present  leader 
of  idle  council  is  aged  37,  and  he  could 
not  possibly  ait  on  a council  which  meets 
during  die  day.  I have  looked  at  our 
own  council  members : we  'have  42 
councillors  and  seven  aldermen,  and  as 
far  as  I can  reckon,  if  we  had  daytime 
meetings  only  eight  of  those  49  could 
sit  on  Holborn  borough  council.  That 
we  do  feel  is  an  important  point,  'because 
at  the  present  moment  the  range  of  our 
council,  and  I think  of  most  metropolitan 
borough  councils,  is  very  wide.  We 
have  one  member  who  is  over  70,  and  we 
have  la  number  of  members  in  their 
■twenties,  and  at  the  present  moment  we 
have  got  a very  wide  choice  of  candidates 
on  both  sides.  Since  1945  every  election 
of  Holborn  borough  council,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  by-elections,  has 
been  fought  and  there  has  been  nio 
shortage  of  candidates.  We  feel  that 
if  we  had  daytime  meetings  that  situation 
would  change  utterly  and  completely. 
That  may  be  a point  which  we  ought  to 
make  to  the  Commission.  There  are 
one  or  two  other  points  I would  like  to 
make,  Sir,  on  the  evidence  which  has 
been  given  to  your  Commission  by  the 
Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment. The  first  is  paragraph  31,  on  page 
110;  if  I might  read  that,  Sir,  it  says: 

“ While,  as  has  been  said,  the 
London  housing  authorities  by  and 
large  have  done  their  job  reasonably 
well,  the  present  set-up  is  not  without 
its  short-comings.  Some  of  ithe  autho- 
rities are  in  any  case  too  small  to  be 
really  satisfactory  units  for  housing 
purposes.  For  example,  Holborn 
which  in  area  is  even  smaller  than  the 
City,  is  so  highly  developed  with  com- 
mercial and  institutional  building  that 
the  amount  of  housing  land  in  the 
borough  is  pitiably  small — about  50 
acres  out  of  a 'total  of  405  acres. 
(Plainly,  there  can  be  little-  future  for 
an  authority  in  this  position  as  a 
separate  housing  authority.  Some  of 
■the  smaller  authorities  outside  the 
County  are  also  too  small  for  adequate 
scope  in  housing.” 

That,  Sir,  to  put  it  frankly,  is  one  of 
those  statements  which  read  awfully 
well,  but  it  is  to  my  mind  extremely 
specious  when  you  look  into  it.  Now 


what  on  earth  does  it  mean?  Does  it 
mean  .that  a large  authority  could  house 
in  Holborn  the  1,000  people  on  our 
waiting  fist?  Or  does  if  mean  that  if 
you  had  a very  much  larger  authority 
those  1,000  people  on  our  waiting  list 
could  ibe  housed  elsewhere,  even  if  they 
would  not  want  to  live  there?  Or  does 
it  just  mean  .that  we  are  an  inefficient 
housing  authority?  In  case  that  last 
thing  is  what  the  Ministry  means,  I 
would  like  to  give  you  some  facts.  Since 
1945  the  council  has  built  in  Holborn 
340  flats;  we  are  building  or  about  to 
build  a further  147  fiats,  at  a cost  of 
something  well  over  £1  million ; we  are 
negotiating  for  sites  for  another  70  flats. 
We  were  in  fact  ithe  first  -authority  in 
London  to  build  a ten-storey  block  of 
fiats.  If  you  look  at  the  other  housing 
authority,  which  is  the  London  County 
Council,  since  the  war  they  -have  built 
50  flats,  and  ithat  in  fact  was  purely 
rebuilding  of  bombed  flats.  They  have 
not  built  anything  new.  There  have _ also 
been  built  in  Holbom  36  flats  by  private 
enterprise.  What  we  feel,  Sir,  is  that 
our  housing  record  on  those  figures  is  a 
creditable  one,  and  we  also  feel  that  by 
being  a small  authority  and  therefore 
knowing  our  area  very  much  -better,  we 
are  in  a much  -better  position  to  pick  up 
unconsidered  trifles ; in  other  words,  if 
we  find  a smal-l  site  we  build  flats  on  it, 
even  though  it  might  not  be  very  econo- 
mic if  it  were  private  enterprise.  We 
■have,  I would  submit,  a good  record 
there,  and  paragraph  31,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  Ministry,  is  absolute 
nonsense.  The  other  paragraph  I would 
like  to  comment  on  is  paragraph  6 on 
page  123,  which  is  a paragraph,  -I  aim 
afraid,  Sir,  you  will  probably  be  very 
tired  of  by  now.  That  is  the  one  about 
refuse  .disposal — I -think  the  Metro- 
politan Standing  Joint  Committee  had 
one  or  two  words  to  say  about  this. 
That  paragraph  reads: 

“ 6.  It  is  significant  -that  -the  costs  of 
refuse  disposal  in  London  are,  in 
general,  higher  than  costs  el-sewhere. 
The  Public  Cleansing  Costing  Returns 
for  1956-57  showed  the  following 
costs  for  different  types  of  authority: 


Average  net  costs  of  refuse 
disposal  -per  iton  of  refuse 


s.  d. 

Metropolitan  Boroughs 

19  5 

County  Boroughs 

4 6 

Non-County  Boroughs... 

4 9 

Urban  Districts 

2 8 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  the 
two  'boroughs  where  refuse  is  incinera- 
ted the  costs  of  disposal  were  con- 
siderably above  the  average  for  'metro- 
politan boroughs:  Woolwich  25s. 4d., 
Fulham  33s.  9d.  The  fact  that  all  the 
metropolitan  boroughs  weigh  their 
refuse,  while  many  'provincial  aiutho- 
nities  do  not  (experience  shows  a 
tendency  to  over-estimate  tonnages  in 
■the  absence  of  weighing)  must  .account 
for  some  of  the  difference,  but  not  all. 
The  higher  costs  of  refuse  disposal  in 
London  may  also  be  partly  due  to  the 
long  haul  to  the  tipping  sites.  But 
whatever  the  reasons,  high  costs  are 
an  argument  for  economy 

On  that,  Sir,  I would  first  of  all  say 
thait  the  figures  are  extremely  suspect, 
because  'they  are  noit  based  on  proper 
figures,  but  the  point  I would  like  to 
make  is  that  those  figures  by  themselves 
are  extremely  uniilum mating ; they  say 
“ County  boroughs,  4s.  6d.’\  but  if  you 
take  a somewhat  comparable  authority, 
Birmingham,  the  cost  there  is  1 6s.  5d., 
which  is  not  very  far  below  the  average 
cost  in  the  metropolitan  boroughs. 
Then  if  you  look  at  our  neighbouring 
non-county  boroughs,  for  which  the 
figure  here  is  4s.  9d,  the  figures  X have 
been  given  are:  Hendon,  14s.  9d. ; 
Finchley,  21s.  9d. ; Wimbledon,  19s.  9d. ; 
Richmond,  20s.  lOd. ; Barnes,  20s.  lOd. 
What  I would  suggest,  Sir,  is  that  these 
particular  figures  are  almost  completely 
useless.  Refuse  disposal  in  London  is 
extremely  difficult,  because  we  have,  as 
they  say,  a long  haul,  but  also  what  must 
he  considered  is  the  frequency  of  collec- 
tion. In  quite  a large  part  of  Holborn, 
we  collect  every  day,  as  we  have  to  be- 
cause of  our  industrial  sites  and  also  the 
restaurants  and  that  sort  of  thing,  so 
obviously  that  must  be  taken  into 
account  when  you  consider  the  total  cost 
of  refuse  collection.  The  other  point  is 
that  the  Ministry  end  up  by  suggesting, 
in  paragraph  13,  a central  organisation, 
but  they  do  not  demean  themselves  to 
say  what  sort  of  central  organisation, 
•whether  it  is  going  to  be  some  ad  hoc 
body  set  up  for  London  or  whether  it 
is  going  to  be  administered  by  some  new 
central  local  government  body,  or  what. 
As  a council  we  are  dead  against  ad  hoc 
bodies  set  up  for  one  particular  purpose, 
which  no  doubt  would  be  financed  by  us 
and  over  which  we  should  have  no  con- 
trol. An  ad  hoc  body  set  up  for  one 
particular  purpose  like  this  will  not  be 
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any  more  efficient  than  we  are,  and  will 
in  fact  probably  be  inefficient,  because 
ad  hoc  bodies,  we  think,  are  undesirable. 
Those  are  the  only  points  I wish  to 
supplement  on  our  written  evidence. 

953.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed.  I 
thought  possibly  the  specific  reference 
to  Holborn  might  provoke  some  com- 
ment from  you!  On  the  other  point, 
we  may  have  one  or  two  questions  to 
ask  about  refuse  disposal  when  we  come 
•to  it,  just  as  we  may  have  about  housing. 
I was  going  to  ask  you,  but  probably 
you  have  exhausted  yourself  on  it, 
whether  you  had  any  comments  on  the 
Government  departments’  evidence? 

No,  those  are  the  only  two  points 

we  wish  to  make  in  particular.  We  do 
not  agree  with  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port’s recommendations,  but  I think  that 
has  been  put  to  you  forcefully  already 
by  the  Metropolitan  Standing  Joint 
Committee  and  we  do  not  wish  to  add 
anything  to  what  they  have  said. 

954.  I see.  In  general  we  run 

through  the  various  services  for  which 
you  are  responsible,  and  that  gives  us 
an  opportunity  of  asking  questions  and 
you  of  amplifying  anything  wou  wish  to 
amplify  from  your  evidence.  If  we 
might  begin  with  education,  which  from 
your  point  of  view  I will  not  say  is  a 
small  interest,  but  is  one  in  which  you 
have  only  a small  part,  I take  it  from 
your  evidence  that  you  accept  the  posi- 
tion that  that  should  remain  a county 
service,  including  the  school  health  ser- 
vice?  We  do,  Sir. 

955.  Your  concern  hitherto  has  been 
in  representation  on  the  county  primary 
schools,  but  in  your  evidence  you  ask 
for  a further  degree  of  representation. 
Would  you  like  to  elaborate  that  at  all? 

Although  our  recommendation  is 

put  forward  by  Holborn  we  feel  it  prob- 
ably applies  rather  more  to  other 
boroughs,  because  in  fact  in  Holborn 
we  have  precisely  two  secondary  schools, 
St.  Catherine  Labourd  and  Bloomsbury 
Technical  School — and  Bloomsbury 

Technical  School  in  fact  is  going  to  move 
out  very  soon.  So  although  we  suggest 
that  the  borough  council  should  have 
representation  on  the  governing  bodies  of 
secondary  schools,  it  will  not  really  give 
us  very  much  assistance  if  we  get  it. 
But  what  we  have  found  is  that  there  is 
a very  close  connection  in  certain  things, 
such  as  libraries,  for  instance,  between 
the  secondary  schools  and  the  local 
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council.  Of  course,  I realise  that 
secondary  schools,  unlike  primary 
schools,  do  not  draw  all  their  pupils  by 
any  manner  of  .means  from  one  specific 
locality,  -but  in  'a  big  -borough  a lot  of 
the  pupils  w-i-ll  come  from  the  authority, 
and  we  feel  that  this  slightly  closer  link 
might  well  be  useful  for  the  .pupils  and 
possibly  even  fo,r  the  teaching  staff. 

956.  Your  point  is  made  as  one  of 
general  principle,  [that  there  is  a -need  for 
some  moire  local  direct  representation 
on  schools,  rather  than  -as  one  -of  great 

personal  interest  to  you? We  could 

not  possibly  say  it  was  of  great  personal 
interest.  As  I say,  we  unfortunately 
only  have  two  secondary  schools. 

957.  Unless  there  are  any  other 
questions  on  education,  perhaps  we 
-may  co-me  back  to-  this  question  of  refuse 
■disposal.  This  has  been  a thorny 
question  for  a -great  many  years,  and 
since  the  report  in  1930  which  recom- 
mended a central  organisation  the  pros 
and  cons  of  -that  have  -been  constantly 
discussed.  The  metropolitan  -boroughs 
took  -the  view  -that  this  could  -be 
adequately  dealt  with  by  a system  of 
grouping.  What  I would  like  to  find 
out  is  how  this  grouping  -actually  works ; 

What  does  grouping  mean  to  you? 

We  have  a gr-oup  -already.  H-olborn  and 
the  City  and  Finsbury  have  agreed  to 
group  for  refuse  disposal,  but  we  are 
not  actually  carrying  i-t  out  at  -the  present 
-moment  -because  we  aTe  waiting  for  the 
erection  of  a new  wharf  at  Cannon 
Street. 

958.  Is  it  being  built? It  is  being 

built  at  the  present  moment,  for  com- 
pletion in  1961. 

95 9.  -In  1961  will  the  position  be  then 
tha-t  you  and  the  City  and  Finsbury 
all  send  your  refuse  to  the  same  wharf 

for  disposal  at  the  same  place? To 

the  same  wharf,  we  send  it  down  the 
river  to  Pitsea.  At  the  present  moment 
we  have  to  cross  the  river,  we  ship  o-ur 
situff  I th-inlc  in  Southwark,  and  _ that 
cross-river  journey  will  be  obviated 
when  this  new  wharf  is  erected. 

960.  So  -at  any  rate  in  the  future  your 

group  is  really  going  to  be  an  effective 
group? It  will  indeed. 

961.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Because  we 
are  finding  that  while  places  have  been 
grouped,  -at  any  rate  in  so-me  places,  ut 
does  not  seem  to  have  made  much 
difference  to  what  is  done,  therefore  we 
would  l-ike  to  find  out  how  far  this 


grouping  is  really  effective  as  an 
-operation? 

962.  Mr.  Cadbury : Could  I ask  to 
wh-o-m  will  the  wharf  _ belong,  which 

authority,  when  it  is  built? It  is  the 

City’s  wharf. — Mr.  Jaque : We  are 

limited,  Sir,  by  reason  of  -the  effective 
oiulliput  at  a particular  wharf.  We  can- 
not put  more  -through  a wharf  than  it 
will  take,  -and  the  erection  of  -the 
Cannon  Street  wh-arf  will  create  a 
greater  disposal  -point  from  which  the 
refuse  will  make  its  journey  down  river. 

963.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  Yours  at  the 
present  time  goes  from  a wh-arf,  does  it? 
Yes. 


964.  But  Finsbury’s  does  ino-t? 

Mr.  Clauson : The  borough  engineer 
tells  tne  that  Finsbury’s  goes  by  rail  at 
present,  ’but  they  will  in  future  go  down 
river. 

965.  And  this  -wharf  will  be  enough 

fox  all  three  of  you? :Yes,  it  is  being 

built  specially  for  the  job,  -and  I am 
told  we  are  entering  into  a 60  year 
agreement. 


966.  How  -do  your  total  costs  com- 
pare in  London,  and  how  much  of  your 
total  costs  are  due  to  the  question  of 
transport? Mr.  Iliffe:  F-or  compari- 

son with  the  figures  quoted  by  the 
-Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Gover-n- 
ment  in  -their  last  return,  for  1956-57, 
from  which  the  figures  im  their  written 
evidence  were  taken,  our  -actual  net  dis- 
posal cost,  instead  of  coming  to  the 
average  of  about  19s.  for  London,  is 
10s.  lOd. — extremely  low,  Sir.  The  oost 
of  collection  is  -round  about  45s.  a ton. 
In  London  the  figures  vary  from  about 
37s.  to  somewhere  around  55s.  to  57s. 
-as  an  average  range.  Therefore  our 
collection  costs,  although  Within  the 
average,  -are  extremely  economical,  bear- 
ing i-n  mind  the  service  we  give,  as 
mentioned  by  Councillor  Clauson.  We 
have  practically  a daily  collection,  a-nd 
of  -that  collection  50  to  60  -per  cent,  us 
collected  -before  nine  o’clock  in  t-he 
morning,  for  obvious  traffic  reasons  and 
the  convenience  of  -the  public.  In 
moving  to  the  central  wharf  m the  City, 
which  will  cope  with  -the  City,  Finsbury 
and  H-ol-bor-n  on  a long-term  agreement, 
we  shall  there  have  the  further  ad- 
vantage of  using  one  common  disposal 
contractor,  and  we  shall  tip  unto 
common  barges.  There  will  not  be  the 
problem  of  a Ho-lbom  barge  m this 
bay  and  a City  barge  m another. 
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We  stall  .tip  into  a common 
•barge,  and  there  will  be  a com- 
mon turn-round  and  a complete 
.pooling  of  financial  costs  of  disposal. 
,In  addition  to  that,  Sir,  there  is  the  fact 
(that  we  shall  not  be  crossing  the 
Thames,  which  is  awkward  at  our  times, 
.and  also  that  the  scheme  has  been  care- 
fully worked  out  by  the  City  engineer 
and  the  director  of  public  cleansing  in 
consultation  with  the  officers  of  Fins- 
bury and  Holbor-n,  so  that  our  vehicles 
will  arrive  and  depart  without  any 
congestion  at  their  wharf.  You  see,  Sir, 
in  tipping  at  a common  wharf  one  must 
be  careful  that  the  saving  in  cost  is  not 
offset  by  lost  time  and  hanging  about 
waiting  to  tip.  Their  central  wharf  is 
specially  designed  -to  avoid  that,  and  I 
am  given  to  understand  by  the  City 
engineer  that  the  wharf  is  under  aotive 
construction  and  it  is  hoped  that  we 
shall  be  tipping  there  by  January  or 
February  1961. 

967.  I can  understand  that  the  costs 
of  collection  in  boroughs  must  vary  a 
great  deal  according  to  frequency  of 
collection,,  but  ithe  process  of  getting  the 
stuff  away  from  the  central  depot  to  the 
place  where  i.t  is  disposed  of  broadly 
speaking  will  be  common  factors  within 
London,  will  they  not?  Do  you  know 

how  much  are  your  -transport  costs? 

Not  the  exact  cost,  Sir,  I am  afraid. 

968.  Because  in  the  return  .there  are 
quite  substantial  variations,  and  I 
wondered  whether  there  was  any  break- 
down in  the  costs  which  would  enable 
one  to  see  how  much  was  due  -to  the 

actual  process  of  .transport. 1 would 

say,  Sir,  that  on  tile  basis  of  our  dis- 
posal, the  bulk  of  the  cost  would  be 
transport,  because  we  do  not  go  to  a 
centra!  depot,  only  for  weighing,  and 
then  direct  to  the  wharf,  so  the  vehicles 
go  straight  from  their  collection  point 
on  a oheckweighing  against  the  con- 
tractors’ weight  for  payment  of  tonnage, 
and  straight  to  the  depot.  So  practically 
the  whole  of  the  cost  is  transport,  plus 
the  disposal  costs  if  you  take  transport 
down  .the  river. 

969.  Would  that  be  .the  same 

generally?  Is  transport  practically  the 
only  effective  item  in  the  costs  of  dis- 
posal?  No,  Sir,  ithere  as  a great 

variation  in  the  cost  of  actual  convey- 
ance down  the  liver  to  -the  .tip. 

970.  So-  this  is  not  a very  easy  thing, 
to  analyse  the  various  items  of  the 
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cost? -No,  Sir,  the  cost  of  disposal 

through  the  contractors  shows  a very 
wide  range  of  costs.  It  is  also  difficult 
-to  analyse  because  .the  wharf  we  tip 
from  is  not  owned  by  the  council,  and 
therefore  all  the  wharfage  charges  are 
within  the  disposal  costs. 

971.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Have  you  specific 
difficulties  about  collecting  refuse  only 
early  in  the  morning?  I imagine  that 
the  streets  in  Holborn  in  the  daytime 
are  nioit  particularly  suitable  to  clutter 

up  wilth  refuse  vehicles. No-,  Sir,  you 

may  understand  that  there  is  a schedule 
of  streets  laid  down  under  the  London 
Traffic  Act,  where  refuse  must  be 
collected  before  mine  o’clock.  We  have 
found  that  i,t  is  more  economical  to  ex- 
tend that  list  considerably,  so  that  refuse 
in  all  our  .main  traffic  streets,  and  streets 
where  .traffic  is  dense,  is  in  fact  collected 
before  nine  o’clock.  It  is  cheaper  to  do 
it  that  way  than  to  cause  congestion  in 
collection,  which  again,  causes  further 
traffic  congestion.  During  ithe  afternoon, 
the  free  period,  to  make  up  their  full 
week,  the  men’s  time  is  spent  in  the 
collection  of  .the  refuse  from  the  hotels, 
the  hospitals,  of  which  there  are  a large 
number,  and  the  larger  residential  board- 
ing houses.  That  can  easily  be  collected 
from  the  back  of  the  premises.  And 
then  if  there  is  any  leeway  the  extra 
time  is  spent  in  collecting  special  trade 
refuse,  which  is  accessible  during,  say, 
from  eleven  o’clock  onwards.  The  early 
morning  collection  is  augmented  -by  the 
road-sweeping  collecting  lorries.  We  use 
a dual  itype  of  collecting  lorry.  As  you 
can  imagine,  up  to  nine  o’clock  or  ten 
o’clock  ithere  is  little  or  no  street  refuse 
to  collect,  therefore  it  is  futile  to  send  a 
lorry  .out  collecting  it.  Those  lorries  do 
augment  the  early  morning  house  and 
trade  refuse  collection. 

972.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  One  other 
service  which  -is  classified  under  environ- 
mental health,  on  which  you  make  a 
recommendation,  is  with  regard  to  parks 
and  .open  spaces,  which  you  think  should 
all  be  under  the  control  of  the  -borough 
council.  That  again  I gather  .to  you  is 
an  academic  question  at  the  present 
time ; such  open  spaces  as  there  are 

are  under  your  control? Mr. 

Clauson : No,  we  have  one  missing  open 
space,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  is  run  by 
the  -London  County  Council.  The  other 
open  spaces,  Russell  Square  and  Blooms- 
bury Square,  we  do  run,  and  may  I put  it 
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this  way?  We  did  consider  some  years 
ago  taking  over  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and 
the  L.C.C.  were  quite  willing  to  shed  it, 
fault  when  we  looked  into,  the  oosit  of  the 
matter  it  was  extremely  high.  But  if  all 
the  small  open  spaces  such  as  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields  were  taken  over  by  metro- 
politan borough  councils  then  of  course 
the  general  costs  of  the  L.C.C.  would 
go  down  and  the  whole  thing  would 
become  economically  possible. 

973.  Would  you  regard  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields  as  something  appropriate  for  the 
borough?  Would  you  regard  it  as  a 

local  open  space? Yes,  iit  is  right  in 

the  borough  and  is  used  very  much  by 
ihe  peo.pl e who  work  in  the  borough, 
during  working  hours.  I do  molt  know 
whether  you  have  ever  had  the  pleasure 
of  going  through  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields, 
fault  they  run  netball  competitions  for 
,the  business  houses,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  it  is  very  local  indeed.  It  is 
not  like  Hyde  Park  or  anything  like  that. 

974.  I have  often  been  through  it  and 
watched  people  playing  tennis  and  that 

sort  of  thing. And  the  people  who 

use  it  definitely  'are  people  who  are 
living  or  working  in  the  borough. 

975.  You  would  make  some  dis- 
tinction I suppose  between  the  borough 
open  spaces  and  whalt  might  be  called 
regional  open  spaces? — — We _ have  made 
that,  Sir,  yes ; something  like  Hamp- 
stead Heath  is  we  feel  obviously  not  a 
local  thing  at  all,  iit  is  a thing  which 
interests  the  whole  of  London. 

976.  But  you  would  say  that  anything 
there  is  or  is  likely  to  be  in  Holborn 
would  be  something  which  should  be 
treated  as  a borough  open  space?— — 
Yes,  the  only  missing  one  is  in  fact 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

977.  So  we  need  not  ask  you  where 

you  draw  the  line? No. 

978.  May  we  now  turn  to  housing,  on 

which  you  have  already  made  a general 
statement.  Would  you  tell  us  first,  is 
there  any  slum  clearance  programme? 
Are  there  any  slums  left  that  you  in- 
tend to  deal  with? Very  small  in- 

deed. There  has  been  one— Kirk  Street 
has  been  cleared  under  slum  clearance ; 
the  L.C.C.  have  cleared  that.  Kirk 
Street  is  rather  a thorn  in  our  flesh,  be- 
cause having  cleared  it  they  have  done 
absolutely  nothing  about  it.  But  there 
are  two  of  these  extremely  elderly  blocks 
of  flats  in  Drury  Lane  which  we  have 


eyes  on  at  the  present  moment,  a rather 
mysterious  one  called  the  Bells,  which 
is  probably  one  of  the  last  rookeries  left 
in  London,  and  some  other  ones  oalled 
Goldsmith  Buildings,  which  are  also 
pretty  nasty. 

979.  Are  .these  areas  where,  if  the 
houses  are  removed,  it  will  be  possible 

to  rebuild  on  the  site? Goldsmith 

Buildings  certainly ; the  Bells,  I would 
not  like  to  say,  because  I think  it  is 
right  in  Drury  Lane,  the  front  door  is  in 
Drury  Lane,  and  I think  it  may  be  zoned 
as  not  for  residential  purposes,  _ Mr. 

Cook? Mr,  Cook : A central  business 

area.  You  would  only  be  able  to  re- 
develop by  taking  in  other  areas ; toe 
neit  area  of  the  dwelling  itself  would  not 
provide  in  my  opinion  sufficient  area 
for  redevelopment. 

980.  How  would  you  plan  to  deal 

with  that? Mr.  Clauson:  We  should 

have  to  rehouse  them  in  our  new  flats. 
That  of'  course  is  the  great  problem,  I 
■think:  all  boroughs  find  it.  We  have  a 
waiting  list  at  the  present  moment  of 
1,000. — Mr.  Jaque : In  dealing  with 

questions  of  rebuilding,  Sir,  we  have  ac- 
quired other  properties  in  the  vicinity, 
.possibly  over  a period  o>f  time,  so  as  to 
create  a larger  area  for  building,  where 
of  course  toe  zoning  has  been  appro- 
priate. Then  we  have  carried  forward 
our  scheme  for  building  based  on  a 
larger  area,  so  as  to  acquire  a larger 
number  of  flats  in  ithe  process,  because 
whenever  you  pull  down  any  of  these 
properties  you  cannot  put  back  the  same 
number  of  people  on  the  site. 

981.  So  your  whole  plan  of  being  a 
self-supporting  housing  authority  de- 
pends on  your  being  able  to  acquire 
somehow  some  land  which  is  not  at 
present  housing,  and  devote  it  to 
housing? — — Mr.  Clauson  : Yes,  that  is 
what  we  have  done.  Where  we  are 
building  some  of  these  147  new  flats 
was  an  area  of  very  mixed  development : 
one  or  two  small  industries,  one  or  two 
garages,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  We 
shall  use  that  land  purely  for  housing, 
a large  block  of  flats  of  twelve  storeys. 
— Mr.  Cook : Yes,  varying  in  height. 
They  were  not  areas  zoned  for  housing. 
We  were  in  fact  able  to  have  the  site 
rezoned  for  residential  purposes  and  a 
smaller  area  surrounding  these  im- 
mediate areas  which  we  .purchased.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  most  of  our  sites  have 
been  developed  in  that  way.  Normally 
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they  would  noit  (have  been  developed  by 
the  county  council  or  lany  other  housing 
authority.  I quote  Red  Lion  Square, 
which  was  zoned  for  a central  electricity 
headquarters  office,  which  we  acquired 
and  subsequently  the  L.C.C.  rezoned  with 
a surrounding  area  as  residential.  The 
other  site  which  comes  to  mind  is  Mount 
Pleasant,  which  was  zoned  for  light  in- 
dustrial use — .this  was  after  the  de- 
velopment plan  had  been  adopted,  and 
by  representations  to  the  Minister  it  was 
rezoned  for  housing  purposes,  and 
logically  so  in  our  opinion  because  it 
formed  part  of  a larger  housing  area 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  That  is  how 

we  have  developed  our  housing. Mr. 

Lloyd : But  we  do  recognise  'there  would 
be  of  course  ‘the  problem  of  overspill, 
and  thait  is  why  we  made  the  suggestion 
■that  whilst  the  .borough  should  be  the 
sole  housing  authority  within  the 
borough,  the  L.C.C.  woidd  remain  with 
its  out-county  functions.  That  would 
be  for  the  .specific  purpose  of  dealing 
with  the  overspill  problem,  which  must 
arise  in  all  parts  of  the  metropolitan 
area,  not  only  Holborn. 

982.  That  is  quite  true.  Of  course,  .the 
difficulty  is  to  relate  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  overspill,  which  largely  depends 
now  on  .the  industrial  selection  of  people 
who  are  willing  and  able  ‘to  go  to  the 
new  estates,  and  does  not  necessarily  re- 
late itself  to  the  people  leaving  houses  in  a 

particular  borough. We  appreciate 

that,  Sir,  but  actually  in  Holborn  the 
new  towns  have  so  far  meant  prac- 
tically nothing.  The  figures  of  people 
going  out  are  negligible.  Probably  the 
prime  reason  is  of  course  that  the  nature 
of  the  industry  in  Holborn  is  such  that 
none  of  it  has  gone  out  to  new  towns. 

983.  Will  not  the  same  difficulty  arise 

about  the  expanded  towns? Possibly, 

yes.  But  on  balance,  Sir,  looking  at  our 
population  figures,  it  is  only  what  I 
might  term  a temporary  overspill 
problem,  because  .our  present  popula- 
tion is  something  in  the  region  of  23,000. 
We  visualise  an  ultimate  population 
range  up  to  almost  30,000,  certainly  in 
the  region  of  28,000,  so  it  is  only  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned  a temporary 
problem,  and  we  in  fact  should  be  able 
to  (take  a few  more  in  in  the  later  stage. 

984.  In  order  to  accommodate  those 
people  in  Holborn  to  your  optimum 
figure  of  28,000,  will  it  be  necessary  for 
you  to  secure  some  amendments  of  the 


existing  London  plan? To  some  ex- 

tent, yes— -perhaps  Mr.  Cook  will  deal 
with  this  in  detail.  We  have  made  re- 
presentations, on  .our  view  of  the  de- 
velopment plan,  for  some  changes  in 
density. — Mr.  Cook : If  one  .takes  the 
area  now  zoned  residentially  in  Holborn, 
which  is  approximately  73  acres — and 
not  50,  by  the  way,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Ministry’s  report— and  applies  200 
persons  to  the  acre  to  that,  and  then 
take  the  remainder  of  the  borough, 
roughly  320  acres,  and  apply  a 50  person 
to  the  acre  rule  ho  that — .this  ds  just  to 
give  you  a rough  idea — that  will  give 
you  a figure  of  about  30,000.  In  fact 
you  have  your  73  acres  at  200  to  the 
acre,  and  you  have  the  L.C.C.’s  new  pro- 
posals for  mixed  development — which 
have  not  borne  great  results  up 
to  now — which  allows  on  the  business 
areas  where  it  is  zoned  a plot 
ratio  of  five  to  one,  and  breaks 
it  down  now  in  certain  areas  to 
31  to  1,  plus  11  to  1 as  a bonus  for 
housing  development.  Balancing  .those 
two  together,  using  the  first  basis  I gave 
you,  would  give  a population  of  about 
30,000.  Up  to  now  of  course  .the  popula- 
tion shows  a declining  figure  all  the 
time,  but  with  the  L.C.C.’s  .policy  in  the 
development  plan  to  prevent  any  changes 
of  use  talcing  place  from  housing  to 
offices,  thait  decline  is  being  checked. 
Up  to>  the  war  and  for  a few  years  after 
you  will  find  that  many  of  the  well- 
built  luxury  flats,  if  you  like,  in  places 
like  Shaftesbury  Avenue — I can  .quote 
quite  a number  of  them — are  now 
business  houses,  because  Ithere  was  no 
control  as  to  the  change  from-  housing 
to  business.  Now  with  the  new  policy 
under  the  development  plan,  and  the 
Government's  policy  to  combat  con- 
gestion in  central  London,  thait  decline 
is  being  checked.  The  redevelopment 
of  Holborn  with  some  residential 
occupation  in  .the  business  areas  should 
make  up  the  population  figures. 

985.  Yes,  il  understand  what  you  would 
like.  .1  take  it  in  order  to  secure  your 
policy  you  have  to  secure  some 
approvals  from  elsewhere,  either  for 
making  more  residential  land  in  Holborn 
or  increasing  the  density  on  land  which 
is  zoned  for  residential  purposes,  or 

both? Not  necessarily,  Six.  If  the 

L.C.C.  recommendations  f-or  mixed  de- 
velopment are  taken  up  by  developers 
in  all  .those  areas  which  can  be  developed 
at  1^  to  1 as  a -bonus  for  residential 
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use,  that  should  make  up  the  difference 
as  'between  the  residential  areas  and  the 
business  areas. — Mr.  Jaque : Of  course 
it  is  true  to  say,  Sir,  that  this  was  a policy 
which  we  had  advocated  for  many  years 
past,  and  we  had  of  course  to  defer  to 
the  L.C.C.’s  general  plans  with  regard  to 
quite  a different  policy.  Had  we  of 
course  had  the  right  within  our  own  area 
to  determine  the  position,  we  would  have 
been  able  to  arrest  the  decline  in  popu- 
lation and  perhaps  have  been  able  to 
develop  the  area  in  accordance  with  our 
own  policy.  Jn  point  of  fact  what  we 
want  to  have  is  the  right  within  the 
framework  of  a general  plan  to  deter- 
mine what  are  in  effect  our  own 
parochial  matters  in  this  way,  because 
we  know  that  the  business  interests  and 
the  employment  interests  require  that 
people  shall  live  within  the  borough,  and 
we  feel  certain  that  our  policy  is  the 
right  policy  not  only  for  our  own  area 
but  for  all  the  areas  of  central  London. 

I did  read  with  interest  the  other  day 
that  a building  was  about  to  be  erected  in 
Euston  Road  which  was  almost  the  first 
of  its  kind  to  have  this  mixed.  develop- 
ment idea  incorporated—!  think  it  is 
eighteen  storeys  high,,  with  about  four 
storeys  devoted  ‘to  residential  use.  This 
is  a policy  we  have  advocated  for  many 
years. 

986.  Assuming  you  are  able  to  secure 
the  necessary  approvals  to  enable  you  to 
obtain  an  increase  in  the  population  of 
your  borough,  you  have  at  the  present 
time  a waiting  list  of  1,000  people  who 
I suppose  are  people  resident  in  Holiborn 
at  the  present  time,  arc  they? . I 
imagine  you  have  had  to  apply  a fairly 

strict  residential  qualification? Mr. 

Clayson : We  apply  a three-year  rule  — 
Mr.  Jaque : They  may  not  be  residents 
at  the  moment,  but  by  virtue  of  our 
rules  they  could  be  on  our  waiting  list. 

987.  Whom  do  you  put  on  your  wait- 
ing list,  then,  beyond  people  who  are 

resident  in  Holborn? Mr.  Lloyd : 

There  are  certain  exceptions.  Our  prime 
rule  is  three  years’. residence  at  the  time 
of  making  application.  There  are  varia- 
tions, as  the  Mayor  has  mentioned.  If 
you  have  acquired  three  years  at  any 
time,  the  committee  will  look  at  you  with 
sympathy  but  you  will  not  automatically 
go  on  the  list.  On  the  other  hand  of 
course  they  also  allow  themselves  dis- 
cretion where  there  is  no  residential 
qualification,  in  certain  cases  because  of 


individual  need  because  of  working  in 
the  -borough.  That  is  the  only  exception 
apart  from  one  other  for  members  of 
the  forces. 

988.  So  y.ou  have  really  three  groups: 

(1)  .people  resident  in  the  borough  now, 
and  those  must  be  admitted,  as  it  were ; 

(2)  groups  which  imaiy  be  admitted — the 
“ old  boys  ” ; and  (3)  the  people  who 

need  to  work  in  Holborn? Mr. 

Clauson : We  find  cases,  I remember  one 
for  instance,  where  an  elderly  couple 
lived  in  the  borough  for  25  years ; they 
then  went  down  to  the  south  coast  , to 
live  with  a daughter,  and  hated  it  like 
anything  and  applied  to  come  back  to 
Holborn,  so-  they  were  put  on  the  list 
because,  although  they  were  not  living 
■there  now,  they  had  lived  in  the  borough 
for  "d.  very  long  time. 

989.  That  is  what  I call  the  “old 

boys”? Yes. — Mr.  Lloyd : Could  I 

make  it  clear  that  we  are  not  suggesting 
changing  the  zoning  in  the  sense  of 
making  what  is  now  commercial  resi- 
dential. Our  suggestion  is  what  is  now 
gradually  coming  in,  mixed  develop- 
ment. Bor  example,  we.  have  a scheme 
now  where  we  are  having  commercial 
development  by  private  developers  up  to 
the  -ground  and  first  floor,  and  we  take 
on  from  there  and  build  flats  from,  the 
first  floor  upwards.  . That  is  mixed 
development,  residential  on  what  is 
zoned  commercial.  We  are  thinking  that 
will  spread  and  will  give  us  an  advan- 
tage ; that  is  permitted  now  under  the 
development  plan.  We  also  suggest  that 
could  equally  be  done  in  certain  residen- 
tial portions  which  now.  possibly  cannot 
be  re-developed  economically  for  purely 
residential  purposes.  If  you  were  to 
allow  a certain  amount  of,  shall  we  say, 
office  user,  mixed  development,  you 
could  then  develop  that  very  high  cost 
land  economically  for  a certain  amount 
of  residential  purposes. 

990.  You  believe  you  would  be  able 
to  do  that  in  both  cases  with  proper 
compliance  with  the  existing  densities — 
yiou  are  not  wishing  to  increase  the  den- 
sities?  Not  ait  the  moment,  Sir  John. 

At  the  moment  you  can  put  residemtial 
accommodation  in  commercial  areas, 
and  you  get  a bonus  on  the  .plot  ratio. 
We  are  suggesting  that  will  help  us.  We 
are  also  now  suggesting  on  the  review  of 
the  plan  that  ithat  might  equally  work  in 
reverse  on  a residential  zoning.;  in  other 
words,  give  you  a little  additional . plot 
ratio,  where  you  have  now  got  residen- 
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tial  zoning  but  allow  a little  office  user 
plus  the  residential  user. 

991.  How  far  have  you  got  with  this? 
We  put  our  views  up  as  our  obser- 
vations on  the  review  of  the  development 
plan.  It  is  a matter  which  the  L.C.C. 
will  in  due  course  consider.  That  comes 
up  in  1961 — the  first  review. 

992.  For  >a  revision  of  the  plan? — - — 
For  a revision  of  the  plan,  the  quin- 
quennial revision.  The  borough  archi- 
tect does  remind  me — perhaps  I should 
have  said  this — we  have  also  in  fact 
asked  for  a certain  increase  in  densities. 

993.  Have  you  had  to  make  any  classi- 
fication of  the  people  «on  your  waiting  list 
to  determine  which  of  them  really  need 

to  live  in  Holbom? Mr.  Jaque:  Yes, 

there  is  a definite  classification  and  of 
course  a points  system  under  which  they 
are  classified  according  to  need,  dire 
need  and  so  forth. — Mr.  Lloyd : I could 
give  you  a breakdown,  Sir  John.  These 
are  approximate  figures.  In  our  highest 
category,  that  is  our  A category,  urgent 
cases,  there  are  122  ; in  the  next  urgent 
cases  there  are  253  ; 'those  are  what  we 
call  the  really  urgent  cases.  Thereafter 
there  are  214  in  our  C category,  and  the 
balance,  nearly  half,  are  in  what  we  call 
our  deferred  list. 

994.  May  I take  it  the  people  in  the 

first  two  categories,  the  122  and  the  253, 
are  all  people  who  in  your  view  ought 
to  live  inHolborn? Yes. 

995.  Mr.  Cadbury  : May  I ask  a ques- 
tion which  I should  ask  under  town  and 
country  planning,  'but  it  has  so  much 
relevance  to  the  questions  we  have  just 
been  -asking.  As  I understand  it,  you 
are  recommending  the  transfer  to  the 
borough  of  the  -powers  under  itown  and 
country  planning  legislation,  and  the  one 
you  list  ias  (c)  is  change  of  use.  If  those 
powers  were  in  fact  transferred,  within 
the  ai-l-over  density  would  that  give  you 
the  freedom  -which  you  and  the  Town 
Clerk  have  been  talking  about  to  develop 
on  a mixed  basis,  and  so  on,  or  would 
you  still  have  to  -go  back  and.  ask  for 

the  development  plan  to  be  varied? 

No,  that  'does  not  deal  with  that  -problem 
at  all.  -What  we  are  asking  -under  town 
planning  is  'that  in  fact  we  should  now 
deal  wholly  with  the  individual  applica- 
tions within  the  terms  of  -the  overall 
development  plan.  At  the  moment,  as 
you  probably  know,  most  applications 
— not  all,  but  with  certain  minor  excep- 
tions— are  made  to  the  L.C.C.  They  in 


turn  refer  them  to  us  for  our  observa- 
tions, and  we  are  asking  that  we  should 
be  able  to-  deal  with  those. 

996.  It  was  no-t  this  particular  point 

you  had  in  mind? No. — Mr. 

Clauson : What  we  have  in  mind,  Sir,  is 
that  at  the  present  moment  there  is 
necessarily  a certain  amount  of  duplica- 
tion. We  are  not  suggesting  within  the 
terms  of  the  transfer  of  functions  to  us 
that  we  should  have  the  right  to  change 
densities  or  anything  like  that ; we  are 
not  asking  for  that. 

997.  No-  “change  of  -use”— -those 
were  the  words  I picked  up  -from  your 

evidence? Mr.  Lloyd : ft  is  a thorny 

problem  in  .the  central  area,  particularly 
in  Holborn.  Up  until  I think  1951  we 
had  absolute  control  of  change  of  use ; 
where  somebody  wanted  to  change  from 
residential  to-  office  use  we  had  absolute 
control  ourselves.  .Now  it  is  a matter 
jointly  between  the  L.C.C.  and  ourselves, 
and  if  we  differ  it  has  -to  be  decided  by 
the  Minister. 

998.  If  you  had  that  power  which  you 
are  recommending  returned  to  you,  you 
would  be  able  to  decide  that  land  at 
present  used  for  residential  purposes 

could  be  changed  to  office  use. Mr. 

Jaque : We  could  do  that. — Mr.  Lloyd : 
Within  -the  terms  -of  -the  overall  develop- 
ment plan.  -It  would  primarily  be  aimed 
at  this  mixed  development. 

999.  That  is  why  I asked  the  question. 
It  would  give  you  power  'to  develop  an 
area  both  for  office  -use,  if  you  like,  and 
for  residential  use  on  your  mixed 

development  basis? Yes,  if  I could 

qualify  it.  Of  course  within  the  -terms 
of  -the  overall  development  plan. 

1000.  Do  you  -mean  densities? 

Yes. 

1001.  What  about  zoning? Equally 

zoning.  We  are  not  suggesting  we 
should  have  the  right  to  change  the 
zoning. 

1002.  Sir  John  Wrigley : You  are 

thinking  in  these  plans  ;of  work  which 
you  would  be  undertaking  yourselves ; 
in  the  transfer  of  town  and  country  -plan- 
ning powers  you  are  thinking  primarily 
of  applications  by  other  people,  are  you 
no-t? Yes. 

1003.  Applications  by  -other  people  to 
use  the  land  for  a particular  purpose? 
Yes. 
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1004.  Mr.  Cadbury : il  asked  the 

question  because  .in  certain  central  areas 
of  London  the  office  population  has 
grown  very  rapidly,  indeed  to  such  an 
extent  that  some  people  suggest  it  has 

grown  already  'too  much? Mr. 

Clauson : We  very  much  agree  with  that. 

1005.  It  would  not  ;be  your  policy  then 
to  develop  further  very  large  office 

accommodation? Mr.  Jaque  : There 

is  an  example  of  that,  if  I may  interrupt 
— for  obvious  reasons  il  do  not  think  I 
should  mention  any  particular  section — 
in  an  application  which  we  believe  has 
been  .made  for  the  pulling  down  of  a 
whole  area  of  premises  which  is  at 
present  mixed  residential  and  office  for 
the  building  of  a very  large  office  block. 
We  would  feel,  if  -we  had  the  power  to 
do  so,  that  this  would 'be  undesirable  for 
the  neighbourhood  generally,  particu- 
larly as  it  would  displace  so  many  in- 
dividuals and  small  firms.  It  might  be 
probable  or  possible  that  some  develop- 
ment should  take  place,  but  not  neces- 
sarily the  type  of  development  which  is 
envisaged.  We  have  no  power  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  that  development 
should  take  place.  It  must  come  from 
some  outside  source  with  little  or  no 
interest  in  our  particular  problems. — 
Mr.  Clauson : If  I might  answer,  Sir,  the 
question  asked  by  Mr.  Cadbury,  we  are, 
as  a council,  against  turning  Holborn 
into  a wilderness  of  offices,  and  we  have 
thought  that  consistently.  We  want  to 
bring  back  residents  rather  than  chuck 
them  out.  We  also  feel  very  strongly 
that  Holborn  has  a long  tradition  of 
small  business,  small  firms,  and  we 
deplore  these  vast  blocks  going  up  which 
are  the  headquarters  of  one  particular 
business.  May  I say  we  have  recently 
advised  against  one  of  these  applications, 
and  I am  happy  to  see  on  last  month’s 
agenda  that  that  was  turned  down  by 
the  L.C.C.  Holborn  have  always  had 
small  firms.  As  you  probably  know, 
we  have  something  like  a hundred  small 
publishers,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  We 
feel  that  is  the  Holborn  tradition,  and 
we  are  very  much  against  what  Mr. 
Cadbury  suggested  might  happen. 

1006.  I was  only  asking  for  your 
policy.  Could  I go  back  to  this  1951 
legislation?  I think  the  Town  Clerk  said 

the  .powers  were  yours  before  1951. - 

Mr.  Lloyd : It  was  a special  piece  of 
war-time  legislation.  It  came  in,  as  Sir 
John  will  probably  remember,  towards 


the  end  of  the  war — Regulation  68. CA. 
That  was  to  stop  the  change  of  use  from 
residential  to  commercial.  We  had  power 
under  that  Regulation  to  consider  appli- 
cations, and  our  decision  was  final, 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  .the  Minister.  As 
a result,  about  1951  that  Regulation  was 
dispensed  with,  and  .there  was  a special 
arrangement  made  within  the  terms  of  the 
Town  and  Country  Planning  Act  whereby 
applications  such  as  .these  go  now  to  the 
L.C.C.,  but  the  L.C.C.  are  bound  to 
consult  us.  Where  there  is  agreement 
between  us  then  of  course  the  L.C.C.  can 
•make  the  decision,  but  where  we  and 
the  L.C.C.  'differ  in  our  views  then,  they 
have  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Minister. 

1007.  Was  this  special  legislation 

dealing  with  central  London? Yes. 

1008.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  I think  that 
concludes  all  I have  to  ask  you  on 
housing,  because  I understand  the  main 
purpose  of  your  desire  for  some  changes 
in  tiie  user  of  land  is  to  make  available 
more  space  .for  housing.  In  order  to 
make  the  housing  space  rather  more 
economical  you  want  to  have  an  arrange- 
ment under  which  the  ground  floor  can 
be  let  for  some  more  profitable  purpose? 

Mr.  Clauson:  That  puts  it  into  a 

nutshell,  if  I may  say  so. 

1009.  Your  ultimate  object  is.  to  be 
able  to  increase  .the  population  of 
Holborn,  and  'to  do  that  to  make  more 
land,  at  any  rate  in  the  upper  storeys, 

available  for  housing? Of  course  you 

probably  realise  that  a lot  of  .people  who 
live  or  want  to  live  in  Holiborn  have  to 
live  there  because,  for  instance,  we  have 
a large  number  of  people  working  in 
Covent  Garden;  as  that  is  night  work, 
it  is  quite  impracticable  for  them  to  live 
out  in  the  suburbs.  There  are  a lot  of 
hotel  workers  and  people  like  that.  A 
lot  of  our  residents  have  to  be  on  the 
spot. — Mr.  Jaque:  There  is  perhaps 
another  matter  which  moves  us  in  this 
desire  on  our  part  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  residential  population  in 
Holborn,  and  that  is  of  course  the 
traffic,  car-park  room,  and  the  movement 
of  population  to  and  from  London.  We 
have  a day-time  population  which 
exceeds  the  residential  population  by  a 
great  many — 200,000 — and  of  course  at 
peak  hours  the  problem  is  a nightmare. 
We  feel  that  the  method  of  dealing  with 
this  is  in  fact  for  people  to  live  virtually 
close  to  their  work,  so  that  there  is 
avoidance  of  the  necessity  to  travel  to 
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and  fro  daily  and,  of  course,  coupled 
with  that,  the  fact  that  they  save  the  time 
that  is  involved  in  travelling  and  wear 
and  tear  on  their  health.  We  feel  that 
people  want  that,  in  fact  we  know  they 
do,  because  of  the  vast  number  of  appli- 
cations we  do  receive  from  time  to  time 
for  housing  in  the  borough  from  people 
who  live  outside,  which  of  course  we 
cannot  cope  with. 

1010.  You  would  of  course  have  to  be 
selective.  Do  what  you  would,  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  all  the  people  who 
work  in  Holborn  to  live  in  Holborn! 

No.  A lot  of  it  would  be  dealt  with, 

we  hope,  by  private  enterprise ; we  have 
no  intention  of  turning  Holborn  into  a 
complete  council  housing  area. 

1011.  In  any  case  there  would  not  be 

room  for  them? No,  there  would  not, 

Sir. — Mr-  Lloyd : \Ve  have  somehow 
overlapped  between  housing  and  planning 
matters.  On  housing  pure  and  simple  of 
course  really  our  case  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  think  it  logical  now 
that  there  should  be  two  housing  authori- 
ties within  the  confines  of  our  borough. 
The  other  matters  are  really  planning 
matters  and  not  housing  matters  at  all. — 
Mr.  Jaque : We  can  manage  all  housing 
matters  in  Holborn  which  come  within 
the  purview  of  council  management  on 
the  basis  of  our  existing  staffing  arrange- 
ments. It  seems  absurd  that  there  should 
be  two  housing  authorities  managing 
virtually  side  by  side  in  a comparatively 
small  area ; it  is  a waste  of  money. 

1012.  In  fact  there  are  not  many 

county  council  flats? About  900, 

Sir. — Mr.  Clauson:  The  exact  figures 
are  that  pre-war  they  had  987,  and  at  the 
present  moment  they  have  889,  but  most 
of  it  is  on  the  Bourne  Estate.  There  is 
one  big  estate  of  about  600  flats,  and 
the  rest  is  scattered  in  small  blocks  rang- 
ing from  fifty  flats  to  four. 

1013.  Does  the  concurrent  existence  of 
two  lots  of  buildings  give  rise  to  any 

difficulties  in  administration? 1 do  not 

think  we  could  fairly  say  it  gives  rise  to 
much  difficulty  in  administration.  There 
is  the  trouble  that  there  are  two  housing 
lists,  and  undoubtedly  both  our  housing 
list  and  the  L.C.C.  list  are  to  a degree 
false,  because  the  same  names  appear  on 
both,  so  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
out  the  true  need  for  housing.  I believe 
the  overlap  is  probably  not  more  than 
30  per  cent,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  at 
least  30  per  cent.  The  other  thing  of 


course  is  that  we  do  find  that  when 
L.C.C.  tenants  have  some  sort  of 
grievance  or  something  like  that  they  do 
not  go  to  their  L.C.C.  councillor,  they 
come  to  one  of  their  local  councillors. 
— Mr.  Jaque:  There  is  of  course  an- 
other difficulty.  We  apply  an  entirely 
different  scheme  in  connection  with  our 
assessment  of  rentals  from  the  L.C.C.  It 
does  not  lead  to  tremendous  difficulties 
from  a practical  point  of  view,  but  of 
course  the  strange  factor  is  that  although 
our  scheme  is  run  on  a variable  rent 
system,  depending  on  the  tenants’  means, 
or  a rent  rebate  scheme,  we  have  of 
course  many  people  who  ask  to  come 
from  the  county  estate  into  our  housing 
estate.  Whether  that  is  an  indication  that 
the  county  estate  is  run  in  a manner 
which  is  not  to  the  liking  of  the  tenants  I 
do  not  know ; it  may  be  of  course  that 
our  housing  it  better  situated. 

1014.  Does  your  desire  to  become  the 
sole  housing  authority  extend  to  the  idea 
that  you  would  take  over  the  existing 

L.C.C.  estates? Mr.  Clauson:  Take 

over  the  existing  ones. — Mr.  Jaque: 
There  is  always  change  going  on  and  we 
think  we  would  have  more  elasticity  in 
dealing  with  housing  problems  within  our 
borough.  We  could  run  the  thing  more 
economically  because  we  would  have 
only  one  management  for  all  the  hous- 
ing in  the  borough. — Mr.  Clauson:  If  I 
might  supplement  what  the  Mayor  has 
said,  we  do  have  arrangements  by  which 
people  over-housed  are  moved  into 
smaller  flats,  and  we  take  a very  keen 
interest  in  that.  Obviously  if  we  have 
a bigger  pool  of  flats  that  is  easier  to 
do,  and  you  get  less  over-housing  and 
less  under-housing. 

1015.  There  is  one  point  which  is  per- 

haps relevant  to  housing,  and  'that  is  your 
proposal  that  the  control  and  regulation 
of  buildings  should  be  .transferred  from 
the  London  County  Council  so  far  as 
it  is  there  .to  the  borough  council,  and 
that  you  should  be  the  sole  authority  in 
the  borough  for  the  regulation  of  'build- 
ings.  It  is  much  easier  for  people  if 

they  have  only  one  place  to  go  to,  i.e., 
their  'local  town  hall.  We  suggest  that 
the  District  Surveyor  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  'local  council.  In  fact  in 
Holborn  the  District  Surveyor  covers  just 
Holborn,  so  it  would  be  an  extremely 
easy  transfer.  We  do  feel  that  where 
there  are  these  questions  about  building 
regulations  it  is  very  annoying,  to  put 
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it  mildly,  for  someone  ito  have  to  go 
to  (two  different  places  ; undoubtedly  it  is 
a waste  of  -time.  As  tong  as  there  are 
proper  regulations  laid  down  within 
which  we  can  work,  these  matters  can  be 
j'Tiisft  as  easily  dealt  with  'by  (the  council 
as  by  the  L.C.C. 

1016.  I would  just  like  to  know  which 

of  the  alternatives  you  have  in  mind. 
There  would  be  two  possibilities:  one, 
that  the  District  Surveyor  should  be 
transferred  to.  you  and  remain  a statu- 
tory officer  as  he  is  at  the  present  time ; 
the  other  as  that  the  control  of  buildings 
should  be  transferred  to  you  and  dealt 
with  under  exactly  the  same  system  as 
prevails  outside  London,  under  which 
the  matter  would  be  governed  by  bye- 
laws which  would  no  doubt  have  to  be 
uniform  for  .all  London,  but  the  District 
Surveyor  would  then  cease  to  be  a statu- 
tory officer? We  feel  the  latter. 

1017.  You  want  'the  control  of  build- 
ings ito  be  assimilated  to  the  rest  of  (the 
country?— — At  the  present  moment  the 
situation  in  London  is  really  rather 
anomalous.  I am  not  .an  expert  in  these 
matters,  but  I gather  it  is  quite  different 
from  ithe  rest  of  the  country. 

1018.  There  is  a tong  history  about 

this? It  is  a historical  difference  which 

we  feel  no  longer  has  any  real  validity. 

1019.  Anyhow  it  is  clear  you  want 

your  system  to  be  the  same  as  the  rest 
of  the  country? Yes. 

Sir  John  Wrigley:  May  we  him  to 
personal  health  and  welfare?  I will  ask 
Miss  Johnston  -to  deal  with  this. 

1020.  Miss  Johnston : Could  you  .tell 
us  first  of  all  how  you  get  your  services 
at  the  'present  moment  in  Holborn?  You 

are  pan  of  an  L.C.C.  division?- We  are 

part  of  an  L.C.C.  division  with  head- 
quarters in  Clerkenwell  Road. 

1021.  Which  other  boroughs  are  in  it? 
Finsbury  and  Islington. 

1022.  Are  'there  offices  in  Holborn  for 

most  of  .the  services? None  in 

Holborn. 

1023.  Supposing  I want  a home  help 

in  Holborn,  do  I have  to  go  to  Clerken- 
well to  get  it? Clerkenwell  Road. 

I should  point  out  that  is  not  a very 
long  trek  from  most  of  Holborn. 

1024.  But  you  have  no  L.C.C.  health 

officers  in  your  borough? Not 

purely  for  us,  no. 


1025.  Do  you  think  that  militates 

against  people  getting  the  services? 

I do  not  think  I can  honestly  say  that. 

1026.  Do  you  get  a lot  of  enquiries? 

Yes,  we  get  enquiries  at  the  town 

hall.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  we 
think  this  should  be  transferred  back 
to  the  boroughs,  because  we  have  found 
people  look  to  the  town  hall  as  the 
place  where  they  go  to  when  they  are 
in  need  of  anything.  They  do  not 

think  of  going  to  the  divisional  office 
in  Clerkenwell  Road ; we  have  to  send 
them  up  there. 

1027.  You  would  say  it  is  adminis- 
tratively inconvenient  anyhow  that 

they  have  to  go  to  the  town  hall  and 

then  be  sent  on? It  is  inconvenient 

for  them. 

1028.  Would  you  say  ithe  services  are 

less  efficient? We  cannot  really 

complain  about  services  given.  We  are 
not  saying  the  L.C.C.  is  inefficient. 

1029.  But  you  would  like,  from  your 
evidence,  to  take  back  what  you  had 

before? What  we  had  before.  It 

was  run  by  the  boroughs  before  and 
so  far  as  I know  was  never  criticised. 
We  never  heard  any  criticisms  of  the 
way  it  was  run  before.  It  is  a very 
local  thing ; home  helps  for  instance  are 
a very  local  thing,  and  we  feel  it  would 
be  more  natural  for  it  to  be  run  from 
the  town  hall. 

1030.  Do  you  think  you  were  big 
enough,  while  you  had  the  services,  to 
employ  the  necessary  supervisory  staff? 

1 am  sure  we  would  be,  yes ; we 

are  quite  large  enough  for  that. — Mr. 
Lloyd.-.  On  that  aspect  I ithink  perhaps 
the  Doctor  could  enlarge,  but  we  have 
a peculiar  advantage  in  Holborn 
because  of  course  we  have  got  not  only 
so  many  hospitals  but  we  have  in  fact 
got  probably  the  leading  children’s  hos- 
pital in  Great  Ormond  Street  They 
in  fact  are  running  the  existing  clinic 
in  conjunction  with  the  L.C.C.,  what  in 
fact  is  probably  one  of  the  finest 
clinics  in  the  country. 

1031.  If  a resident  knew  about  it 
she  might  go  ithere  rather  than  to 

.Clerkenwell  Road? She  Would  go 

there  for  specific  services,  yes. 

1032.  I think  you  advocate  that  the 
school  health  service  should  remain 

with  the  L.C.C.? Mr.  Clauson : 

With  the  education  authority,  yes. 
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1033.  At  present  it  is  administered 
by  the  divisional  health  officer?— — 
That  is  correct. 

1034.  He  presumably  would  cease  to 
exist  if  the  services  were  transferred 

back? He  might,  but  what  I feel  is 

that  things  to  do  with  schools  should 
be  run  by  the  education  authority.  I 
think  they  always  have  been  with  the 
school  authority ; even  when  we  had 
maternity  and  child  welfare  we  did  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  school 
health  authority. 

1035.  I think  the  policy  in  recent  years 
has  been  to  amalgamate  the  school 
health  service  with  the  personal  health 
services.  If  you  took  over  personal 
health,  and  school  health  remained  with 
the  L.C.C.  it  would  be  logical  in  one 
way,  but  in  another  way  it  would  mean 
you  did  not  have  the  same  health  visi- 
tors and  so  on  dealing  with  the  child  all 

through  its  childhood. Mr.  Lloyd : I 

doubt  whether  you  have  it  now  in  fact 
because  of  the  geographical  situation. 
You  can  have  a child  getting  one  health 
visitor  up  to  the  age  of  five ; he  would 
then  go  to  school,  not  necessarily  within 
the  division.  You  still  would  not  get 
the  continuity  of  the  same  health  visitor 
because  of  the  geographical  situation. — 
Mr.  Clauson : A lot  of  our  secondary 
school  children  certainly  go  to  school 
outside. — Mr.  Lloyd : A child  has  only 
to  go  to  school  in  St.  Pancras  to  be  out- 
side the  existing  division. 

1036.  On  welfare  services  I think  you 
would  like  to  take  over  the  care  of  the 
old  and  handicapped,  other  than  the 

blind,  is  that  right? Mr.  Clauson : 

Yes,  certainly  the  old,  because  we  have 
recently  appointed  a Welfare  officer 
purely  to  look  after  old  people  because 
we  felt  there  was  a need  for  that.  Merely 
as  a matter  of  interest,  when  we  origin- 
ally appointed  her  she  was  doing  part- 
time,  three  times  a week,  but  the  prob- 
lems being  such  she  is  now  doing  four, 
and  we  are  seriously  considering  appoint- 
ing a second  one,  because  we  have  found 
that  the  problem  is  very  much  larger 
than  we  anticipated  or  I think  anybody 
knew.  I suppose  most  boroughs  have 
a lot  of  old  people  who  sit  in  their 
rooms  with  nobody  ever  going  to  see 
them.  In  the  old  days  they  used  to  be 
looked  up  by  their  children,  but  with 
the  breakdown  in  family  life  that  does 
not  seem  to  happen  now.  We  have  at 
present  over  200  people  being  visited  by 


our  part-time  welfare  officer,  and  we  are 
now  getting  an  idea  of  the  problem  in 
the  borough.  We  shall  have  in  time  a 
complete  list,  we  hope,  of  every  old 
person  in  the  borough  and  of  their  needs 
and  how  we  can  help  them. — Mr.  Jaque : 
It  is  perhaps  material  here  to  say  that 
we  find  that  many  of  the  old  people  are 
very  attached  to  their  locality  and  are 
not  very  anxious  to  be  institutionalised. 
They  prefer  to  be  looked  after  in  their 
own  homes  rather  than  to  be  taken  from 
■their  homes  to  institutions,  and  we  feel 
we  have  something  to  contribute  in  that 
sphere  if  we  run  this  particular  section 
of  the  welfare  service. — Mr.  Lloyd'.  In 
fact  we  have  found  that  there  un- 
doubtedly is  a gap  between  the  welfare 
authority  and  the  voluntary  organisa- 
tions. There  is  a gap,  and  we  are  now 
trying  to  fill  it.  We  have  found  up  to 
now  it  has  been  highly  successful. 

1037.  I gather  you  would  also  wish  to 

take  over  the  residential  care? Mr. 

Clauson:  Yes. — Mr.  Lloyd:  Other  than 
— there  probably  would  be  eases— insti- 
tution care.  We  would  take  over  fer- 
tainly  all  the  domiciliary  side.  I know 
the  tendency  now  is  to  cut  away  from  the 
large  institutions.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  few  cases  that  have  to  be  dealt 
with,  comparatively  few ; they  go  right 
outside  the  borough  ; I think  our  nearest 
place  is  near  Baker  Street.  But  we  could 
deal  with  all  the  domiciliary  side  quite 
satisfactorily. 

1038.  Would  you  wish  to  provide 

smaller  residential  homes? Yes.  We 

have  done  something  like  that,  not 
directly,  at  the  moment.  Not  directly  as 
a welfare  authority  of  course,  but  in  fact 
we  took  over  what  was  almost  a 
boarding-house ; it  was  not  done 
specifically  for  elderly  people,  but  in 
fact  the  greater  number  of  occupiers  are 
elderly  people. 

1039.  Dio  you  feel  you  could  cope  in. 
residential  accommodation  with  the 
people  from  Holbein  who  must  he  in  big 

institutes  now? 1 would  certainty 

think  we  could,  because  they  are  in 
fact  comparatively  few.  The  great  need, 
of  course,  is  to  treat  them  in  their  own 
homes,  and  the  comparatively  few  cases 
we  now  find  have  to  go  to  institutions 
we  can  certainly  deal  with. 

1040.  I suppose  in  Holborn  you  do 

have  great  difficulty  in  getting  old 
people  who  need  it  into  hospital? 
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Yes. — Mr.  Clauson : I (think  everybody 
finds  that. 

1041.  You  should,  be  better  placed 
than  most.  Is  it  your  ‘medical  officer 
who  -would  decide,  if  an  old  person 
obviously  could  not  go  on  living  alone, 
whether  he  should  go  if  possible  into  a 
hospital,  or  whether  he  should  try  and 
get  into  an  L.C.C.  residential  home,  or 
is  i't  -the  L.C.C.  welfare  officer  who  would 

decide  in  a case  like  that? Dr. 

Struthers : Is  that  under  present  con- 
ditions? 

1042.  Yes? The  L.C.C. 

1043.  You  would  refer  a case  to  the 

L.C.C.? Yes. 

1044.  They  would  either  get  him  into 

hospital  or  into  a home? In  the  case 

of  the  hospital  it  would  be  referred 
either  to  one  individual  hospital  or  .to 
the  emergency  bed  service. 

1045.  By  the  L.C.C.? No,  by  me, 

if  it  is  a case  in  which  hospital  accommo- 
dation is  wanted. 

1046.  Sir  John  Wrigley ; They  would 
expect  you  to  make  a recommendation? 
— — They  would.  Normally,  of  course, 
that  would  be  done  by  the  general  prac- 
titioner ; it  is  only  in  certain  special 
cases  that  I should  come  into  it. 

1047.  Miss  Johnston : I think  you  said 
in  your  evidence  you  .excepted  the  blind 

and  other  specialist  services?' Mr. 

Lloyd : Those  cases  where,  if  I may  use 
the  expression,  you  need  a larger  catch- 
ment area  to  get  sufficient. 

1048.  The  handicapped,  as  well  as  the 

blind,  the  crippled,  the  deaf  and  the 
dumb? (We  would  except  those. 

1049.  On  the  care  of  children,  I think 
you  felt  that  was  a service  you  would 

want  to  take  over? Mr.  Clauson: 

You  mean  maternity  and  child  welfare? 

1050.  No,  I mean  the  care  of  children 

deprived  of  .home  life? No. — Mr. 

Lloyd:  We  .thought  that  should  remain 
with  the  education  authority  rather  than 
us. 

1051.  With  the  children’s  authority? 
Yes. 

1052.  You  would  not  -propose  to  set 
up  a children’s  department  'to  take  up 
that  service? — —No. 

1053.  You  were  only  meaning 
maternity  and  child  welfare,  children 
living  in  their  own  homes?— — Yes. 

1054.  Mr.  Cadbury:  The  health 

services  which  you  suggest  you  should 


take  over  are  referred  to  in  the  Minis- 
try’s evidence  on  page  69,  if  you  have 
the  brown  book  there.  It  is  speaking 
there  of  the  setting  up  of  county 
boroughs,  but  it  has  relevance  in  London 
of  course,  and  100,000  is  referred  to  as 
a population  which  would  ibe  suitable.  It 
says: 

“This  is  more  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  Health  and  Welfare  services, 
but  it  ought  to  he  regarded  as  an  abso- 
lute minimum  for  those  purposes.  In 
the  circumstances  of  Greater  London, 
administrative  units  might  generally 
be  expeoted  to  be  larger,  perhaps 
appreciably  larger,  though  an  upper 
limit  of  about  1,000,000  would  seem 
to  be  appropriate.” 

It  is  quite  clear  I think  that  we  are 
dealing  today  with  the  borough  with  the 
smallest  population,  apart  from  the  City, 

or  one  of  the  smallest? Mr. 

Clauson:  We  are  the  smallest. 

1055.  So  naturally  one’s  questions  tend 
to  be  in  justification  for  asking  for 
services.  Would  there  be  any  effect  on 
staffing?  Do  you  feel,  as  a borough, 

you  could  carry  the  necessary  staff? 

Certainly,  Sir. 

1056.  So  you  disagree  with  the  evid- 
ence of  the  government  departments? 

If  I might  remind  you,  in  fact  we 

did  do  it  for  forty  years.  We  did  that 
from  1915  until  it  was  taken  over  in 
1948,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  then. 

1057.  I realise  that  on  purely  economic 

grounds  the  wealth  of  Holborn,  which  is 
not  entirely  based  on  its  population, 
would  probably  make  it  'possible  to 
finance  the  services  without  undue 
anxiety,  but  do  you  feel  it  is  .economic 
to  bring  these  services  to  so  small  a 
unit  as  20,000?- iWe  feel  so,  Sir,  yes. 

1058.  If  it  was  not  felt  that  20,000 
was  a sufficient  .unit  to  justify  any  one 
of  these  services — 1 do  not  want  to  be 
specific  here,  I am  dealing  with  the 
general  point — and  at  the  same  time  most 
of  the  other  larger  boroughs  were  large 
enough  to  carry  them,  would  Holborn 
have  any  policy  as  to  what  to  do  if  it 
was  too  small  but  it  was  more  or  less 

isolated? We  would  do  exactly  what 

we  already  do,  and  that  is  combine  with 
some  other  borough.  Dr.  Struthers  here 
is  only  one-quarter  Holborn ; the  other 
three-quarters  of  Dr.  Struthers  belongs 
to  Westminster. 
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1059.  Have  you  got  good  relations 
with  neighbouring  boroughs  so  that  you 
feel  a combined  service  of  that  sort 

would  be  successful? ffn  fact  we  are 

already  combining  with  Westminster  ; we 
disinfest  their  clothes,  and  they  provide 
a mortuary. — Mr.  Jaque : We  also  pro- 
vide, with  Finsbury,  for  certain  youth 
activities  and  so  on.  We  are  on  the  best 
.possible  terms  with  our  neighbours  for 
all  the  things  we  do  not  want  to  carry 
entirely  ourselves. 

1060.  So  that  the  answer  would  be 
that,  if  for  any  reason  your  population 
was  to  be  considered  too  small  for  one 
of  these  functions  which  you  wish  to 
take  over,  or  re-take  over,  you  would 
amalgamate  with  some  adjoining 
borough  for  that  .particular  function? 

Mr.  Clauson : Yes.  As  I say,  we  do 

already  and  we  find  no  difficulty  what- 
ever. 

1061.  Miss  Johnston:  May  I come 
■back  to  the  care  of  children?  On  page 
8 of  your  evidence  you  mention  the  care 
of  children  and  the  Children’s  Act,  1948. 
I think  you  indicate  there  that  you  would 
want  to  .take  that  over,  hut  I think  what 
you  said  a few  moments  ago  was  that 
you  would  not ; I would  just  like  to  get 

it  quite  clear? Mr.  Lloyd:  I think 

the  recommendation  here  was  that  things 
not  related  to  education  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  borough  councils.  We  were 
thinking  then  in  terms  of  the  maternity 
and  child  welfare  service,  and  the 
general  feeling  was  that  the  purely  child 
services  under  the  Children’s  Act  would 
remain  in  fact,  with  the  body  which  is  in 
fact  the  education  authority. 

1062.  It  is  not  the  education  authority? 
1 appreciate  that. 

1063.  It  is  now  quite  a separate  body 
within  the  L.C.C.  You  would  wish  them 
to  remain  with  the  children’s  committee? 
Yes. 

Sir  John  Wrigley:  iMay  we  turn  to 
planning  and  traffic? 

1064.  Mr.  Cadbury:  The  recommen- 
dations in  your  evidence  are  quite 
specific.  I would  like  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  clarity  with  which  you  say 
which  functions  of  planning  you 
would  propose  to  take  over,  ( a ),  (b),  (c) 
and  (d) — new  .building  projects,  altera- 
tions and  additions  to  existing  buildings, 
change  of  use  and  .temporary  buildings. 
All  those  you  feel  you  should  .take  over 
as  the  final  authority? — — Mr.  Clauson : 

31933 


We  do,  Sir,  with,  of  course,  a final 
appeal  to  the  Minister. 

1065.  But  without  any  reference  .to 

another  local  authority? Yes. 

1066.  You  have  already  said  At,  and  I 
think  there  is  no  doubt  .that  .the  L.C.C. 
would  still  remain  responsible  for  .the 
development  plan,  and  for  revision  to.  the 

development  plan? Yes,  the  overall 

plan  we  feel  should  be  the  responsibility 
of  a much  larger  authority  than  any 
metropolitan  borough.  We  say  it  should 
stay  with  the  L.C.C. 

1067.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  oppor- 
tunities for  consultation  on  revisions  to 

the  .development  plan? That,  Sir,  is 

a point  1 .think  we  do  .make  in  our  recom- 
mendation ( b ) that  borough  councils  he 
empowered  to  initiate  proposals.  What 
we  feel  ,is  that  at  the  present  .moment 
the  plan  .is  reviewed  every  five  years,  and 
we  do  feel  the  borough  council  should 
have  a specific  power  ito  .initiate  pro- 
posals for  .a  change  in  that  way. 

1068.  If  the  L.C.C.  are  making  propo- 
sals for  varying  the  plan  in  the  area  of 
.the  borough,  .do  you  feel  .that  any 
special  Steps  should  be  taken  .to  see  that 

you  are  fully  consulted? 1 think  in 

practice  we  .are  consulted  already. 

1069.  You  do  not  want  any  more 

powers  in  that  direction? -No,  .the 

L.C.C.  do  in  fact  consult  us. 

1070.  Sir  John  Wrigley : May  I ask  two 

questions  which  arise  out  of  what  you 
have  been  saying?  I take  it  your  desire 
to  deal  with  .development  assumes  thalt 
you  would  .be  able  to  deal  directly  only 
with  .applications  which  were  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan? Yes. 

1071.  And  that  you  would  have  to 
seek  .some  .authority  for  any  variation  of 

the  plan  that  you  wanted  to  agree? 

Yes,  what  I visualise  personally  is  that 
if  an  .application  is  made  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  plan  and  we  feel  that  it 
ought  .to  he  granted,  .then  obviously  I 
think  we  .should  not  grant  it  off  our 
own  hat,  we  should  have  to  consult  with 
the  L.C.C.  If  we  feel  .it  should  not  be 
granted,  we  .think  we  should  have  the 
power  to  .turn  it  down  flat  and  the  appli- 
cant would  have  his  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Minister.  As  you  know,  at  .the 
present  moment  all  .these  applications  go 
to  the  L.C.C.  but  in  fact  they  consult 
us  about  the  great  majority.  Quite  often 
Mr.  Cook  is  going  round  the  building 
the  very  same  moment  as  someone' is 
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going  round  from  the  L.C.C.  We  do 
feel  tihere  As  completely  unnecessary 
duplication  with  ;a  lot  of  these  applica- 
tions on  very  minor  matters,  and  we  feel 
it  is  a shocking  waste  .of  money  at  (the 
present  moment. 

1072.  My  other  question  related  to 
your  desire  to  be  able  to  initiate  pro- 
posals for  changes  of  the  plan  within  the 
five  year  period.  How  far  exactly  would 
you  go  on  that?  You  might  he  given 
power  to  submit  a proposal,  but  sup- 
posing the  L.C.C.  said — “No,  we  do  not 
think  the  time  is  ripe ; let  us  wait  until 
the  end  of  the  five  years”?  Do  you 
mean  you  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
power  to  raise  ithe  point,  or  are  you 
going  further  and  wanting  to  have  some 

right  of  appeal? 1 agree  we  would 

like  ito  go  to  the  Minister  if  the  L.C.C. 
do  not  agree  with  us. 

1073.  You  would  like  to  have  it  deter- 

mi  ned  by  the  Minister  ? Y es.  A mere 

power  to  shove  up  proposals  to  County 
Hall  which  go  into  a tray  and  are  just 
turned  down  would  not  do  us  the  slightest 
bit  of  good. 

1074.  We  will  assume  there  is  a 

genuine  difference  of  opinion? We  do 

feel  if  there  is  a difference  of  opinion  we 
should  have  power  to  go  to  the  Minister. 

1075.  Mr.  Cadbury.  It  is  quite  obvious 

that  the  feature  of  planning  which  con- 
cerns the  Holborn  Council — Holborn  as 
much  as  anywhere — is  the  future  plan- 
ning of  roads.  You  can  deal  with  it 
either  under  the  planning  of  the 
roads  or  the  traffic  they  bear.  I 
see  you  say  that  the  legislation  govern- 
ing matters  of  construction,  improvement 
and  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges 
should  be  reviewed.  You  have  already 
said  you  do  not  like  the  Ministry  of 
Transport’s  super-authority.  Did  you 
refer  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport  in  your 
opening  statement? Yes. 

1076.  Could  you  enlarge  on  that  re- 
view? In  what  direction  do  you  want 

the  legislation  reviewed? 1 might  ask 

Mr.  Iliffe  to  deal  with  that. — Mr.  Iliffe : 
The  council  feels  that  the  law  relating  to 
London  traffic,  the  improvement  of  the 
highways  and  all  the  matters  dealing  with 
highways,  whether  it  is  a projection  over 
the  public  highway  or  whether  it  is  sit- 
ing or  something  like  that,  really  needs 
codifying.  The  legislation  on  London 
highways,  as  you  will  see.  Sir,  is  well  over 
140  years  old.  It  has  just  simply  been 
growing ; it  has  been  added  to,  and  it 


has  never  been  codified.  The  finding  of 
any  particular  regulation  or  statutory 
rule  is  most  obscure.  But  I do  believe, 
Sirj  there  is  now  a proposal  for  the 
codifying  of  the  highway  law. 

1077.  Mr.  Iliffe,  we  are  not,  for- 
tunately, responsible  for  national  legis- 
lation in  this  direction,  but  in  so  far  as  it 
affects  local  government.  In  so  far  as 
this  would  give  the  Borough  of  Holborn 
more,  or  less,  responsibility  have  you  got 
any  clear  point  of  view?  That  is  the 

point  I want  you  to  deal  with? Mr. 

Lloyd : Could  I perhaps  summarise  it, 
and  then  Mr.  Iliffe  could  deal  with  the 
detailed  questions.  Our  view  is  that  the 
Ministry  itself  should  be  responsible  for 
the  planning,  direction  and  co-ordination 
of  highway  work  for  roads  Class  2 and  3 
in  the  London  area  ; in  other  words,  they 
should  be  the  top-tier  authority.  Below 
them  there  should  be  second-tier  authori- 
ties, namely  the  L.C.C.,  for  what  we  call 
the  major  improvement  work,  Parliamen- 
tary Bill  status  type  of  improvement, 
with  the  rest  of  the  improvement  work 
dealt  with  direct  by  the  metropolitan 
borough  council. 

1078.  The  borough  dealing  direct  with 

the  Ministry? Yes. 

1079.  You  are  the  highway  authority 

at  the  moment,  are  you  not? Yes. 

1080.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  May  I clear 
my  mind  on  this?  When  you  talk 
about  the  Government  being  respon- 
sible for  planning,  direction  and  co- 
ordination you  just  mean  them  decid- 
ing ; you  do  not  mean  that  they  should 
be  an  executive  authority  in  respect  of 
any  roads?  Or  are  you  asking  that 
the  trunk  roads  should  be  dealt  with 
separately  from  the  rest? 

1081.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I think  you 

classified  one,  two  and  three  together. 

Mr.  Lloyd : Trunk  roads  do  not 

come  into  London  as  such. 

1082.  Have  you  any  view  on  that 
as  to  whether  there  should  be  a classi- 
fication of  roads  equivalent  to  trunk 

roads? There  is  no  logical  reason 

why  there  should  not  be.  Indeed  we 
suggest  there  should  be. 

1083.  Would  there  be  any  in  Hol- 
born in  the  various  plans  of  main 

roads? 1 would  have  thought  High 

Holborn,  possibly  Kingsway/ Southamp- 
ton Row,  possibly  Charing  Cross  Road 
/Tottenham  Court  Road. 
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1084.  Although  it  is  not  published 
we  have  had  submitted  to  us  this 
interesting  and  very  competent  report 
prepared  by  the  surveyors  of  the  Stand- 
ing Joint  Committee,  and  they  have  in 
fact  delineated  certain  roads  as  limited 
access  express  roads,  and  so  on,  which 
the  Standing  Joint  Committee  think 
should  be  trunk  roads.  I am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  them  to 
know  whether  any  of  their  roads  go 
through  the  borough  probably  Mr. 

Iliffe  will  know. Mr.  Iliffe:  There  is 

one  road  which  skirts  the  borough  in 
that  report,  and  that  is  the  suggestion  of 
the  Farringdon  Street /Farringdon  Road 
to  pass  under  Holborn  Viaduct  possibly 
building  a new  crossing  over  the  river. 

1085.  I am  still  not  quite  clear.  You 
said  that  ithe  L.C.C.  should  be  respon- 
sible for  initiating  improvements  on 

class  1,  2 and  3 roads. Mr.  Lloyd: 

We  were  splitting  up  the  question  under 
Parliamentary  Bill  status  into  very  large 
improvements,  major  improvements, 
and  minor  improvements. 

1086.  Some  boroughs  have  suggested 
that  they  would  be  perfectly  competent 
under  the  Ministry  to  deal  with  major 
improvements.  That  is  not  your  view 

in  Holborn? Mr.  Clauson  : What  we 

say  is  we  do  not  think  it  is  desirable. 

1087.  You  have  no  desire  to  have 

that  responsibility? No,  because 

obviously  in  a place  like  London  we 
have  to  have  some  co-ordinating 
authority.  You  cannot  have  one 
borough  with  one  idea  and  another 
borough  with  another,  because  things 
are  much  too  interlocked. 

1088.  That,  if  I may  say  so,  is  behind 
the  Ministry’s  suggesting  a new  co- 
ordinating body  for  London.  If  I 
understood  it,  in  the  L.C.C.  area  you 
really  think  the  L.C.C.  should  still 

remain  the  co-ordinating  body. 

Mr.  Lloyd : The  L.C.C.  would  be  the 
executive  body  to  deal  with  major 
improvements. 

1089.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  How  far 

would  your  view  be  affected  if  trunk 
roads  were  taken  over  by  the  Ministry 
of  Transport?  Would  there  be  major 
improvements  on  roads  other  than 
trunk  roads  which  you  would  think 

should  be  for  the  county  council? 

Mr.  Clauson : Take  an  example.  We 
have  at  the  present  moment  coming  into 
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'existence  the  Kingsway  roundabout, 
which  would  not  be  on  any  trunk  road 
as  far  I can  see,  and  that  is  a major 
road  improvement  which  we  think 
should  stay  with  the  L.C.C. — Mr. 
Lloyd:  Running  into  some  millions. — 
Mr.  Clauson:  And  there  is  another  one. 
At  St.  Giles  Circus  there  is  going  to  be 
another  very  large  project  which  the 
L.C.C.  are  doing. 

1090.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Under  the 

present  arrangement  I understand  that 
there  is  an  agreement  between  the  L.C.C. 
and  the  boroughs  that  when  the  L.C.C. 
initiate  an  improvement  scheme  they  pay 
for  iit,  apart  from  the  appropriate  grant, 
and  if  the  'borough  initiates  the  scheme 
they  pay  for  it.  Have  you  any  observa- 
tion on  whether  that  is  working  well, 
because  I am  not  quite  sure  how  your 

proposal  differs? Mr.  Lloyd:  We 

have  no  objection  to  that  as  it  applies  to 
Holborn.  We  have  no  objection. 

1091.  Are  you  satisfied  that  it  has  not 
slowed  down  the  rate  of  progress  and 
initiation? — —Mr.  Clauson:  I do  not 
think  so.  I think  what  has  slowed 'down 
the  rate  of  progress  has  been  the  Gov- 
ernment’s policy  in  cutting  down  expen- 
diture on  roads.  What  we  do  feel  is  that 
while  on  planning  we  have  extremely 
good  Jiaison  with  the  L.C.C.,  on  high- 
ways we  canndt  say  that.  This  Kingsway 
roundabout  scheme,  for  instance,  has 
been  mooted  for  a very  long  time,  but 
we  only  got  the  details  of  it  extremely 
late,  and  we  were  extremely  unsatisfied 
about  the  provision  under  this  scheme 
for  pedestrians,  and  it  was  only  at  the 
very  last  moment  that  we  managed  to  get 
the  opportunity  of  making  representa- 
tions to  the  L.C.C.  about  that.  That  is 
a matter  of  consultation  more  than  any- 
thing else,  and  I say  although  we  have 
had  very  good  'planning  consultation,  on 
highways  we  cannot  say  that  it  has  been 
excellent  on  things  like  the  Kingsway 
roundabout. 

1092.  Government  policy  is  applied 

all  over  the  country.  Capital  expendi- 
ture on  roads  and.  so  on  has  been 
affected  by  inflation ; but  would  you 
agree  that  the  problems  of  central 
London  are  greater  and  more  urgent 
than  almost  anywhere  in  the  whole  coun- 
try?  They  are  certainly  greater. 

1093.  And  the  degree  of  progress  less? 

1 do  not  think  that  is  the  L.C.C.’s 

fault,  with  great  respect.  For  instance, 
on  the  Kingswiay  roundabout  scheme,  I 
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think  ithe  first  plans  of  that  were  twelve 
years  ago  . . - 

1094.  I am  not  asking  about  .planning, 
but  about  the  execution.  Are  there  any 

reasons  for  the  slow  execution? Mr. 

Lloyd : Restrictions  on  capital  expendi- 
ture and  the  difficulties  with  acquisition 
of  property  must  take  a long  long  time 
and  it  is  very  expensive. 

1095.  In  the  acquisition  of  property 
does  the  .present  dual  responsibility 
between  the  L.C.C.  and  the  .borough 

hinder  progress? Mr.  Clauson : No. 

— Mr.  Jaque:  In  .the  acquisition  of  pro- 
perty persons  are  displaced,  and  it  would 
be  the  L.C.C.  in  the  case  of  housing  who 
have  to  determine  where  those  persons 
go.  The  borough  does  not  interfere. 

1096.  If  I may  come  back  to  the 
housing  question,  are  there  likely  to  be 
special  housing  .problems  because  major 
road  improvements  in  the  borough  will 

displace  quite  a lot  of  persons? 

There  will  not  be  housing  problems 
which  will  be  handled  by  the  borough, 
because  the  L.C.C.  will  have  to  deal  with 
them. 

1097.  Is  that  a reason  for  retaining 
two  housing  authorities  in  the  borough? 
-No,  beoause  if  there  is  an  altera- 
tion of  the  system  under  which  .the 
borough  council  becomes  the  sole 
housing  authority,  then  it  will  be  'the 
borough  council  that  will  have  to  find 
homes  where  there  is  to  be  a displace- 
ment of  persons,  if  also  homes  are 
possible  to  find.  It  does  point  to  the 
fact  'that  in  the  event  that  a major 
proposal  is  envisaged  by  the  L.C.C.  or 
the  first  tier  authority,  the  borough 
council  has  to  be  advised,  so  that 
arrangements  can  be  made  in  advance 
and  plans  can  be  made  in  advance 
for  housing  people  who  will  be  dis- 
placed.— Mr.  Clauson : From  the  prac- 
tical point  of  view  I cannot  think  of  any 
part  of  the  borough  in  which  la  major 
highway  scheme  might  be  carried  out 
which  in  fact  would  disturb  many 
residents.  The  Kingsway  roundabout 
and  St.  Giles  Circus  are  almost  purely 
in  commercial  areas. 

1098.  And  you  do  not  think  that  ithe 
fact  that  those  schemes  have  not  been 
started  whereas  equally  large  and 
impressive  schemes  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  have  been  started  since  perhaps, 
and  even  before,  the  removal  of  all  the 
restrictions  on  capital  expenditure,  or 
the  removal  of  some  of  the  restrictions 


on  capital  expenditure,  you  do  not  think 
that  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
dual  responsibility  as  between  the 
borough  and  the  L.C.C.  for  their 

iniitiaition? Mr.  Lloyd:  If  you  .take 

those  two  major  cases  certainly  not.  The 
sole  difficulty  has  been  restriction  on 
capital  expenditure. — Mr.  Jaque:  The 
position  can  be  allied  to  the  Whitehall 
and  Strand  bottleneck,  and  that  has 
taken  years  to  reach  some  sort  of 

1099.  In  Holbom? No,  in  West- 

minster, outside. — Mr.  Clauson:  Neither 
of  those  two  schemes,  which  are  the  only 
major  schemes  we  have  in  Holbom,  have 
been  held  up  by  .trouble  with  the  L.C.C. 
as  far  as  we  know. 

1100.  Obviously  one  of  the  major 

difficulties  in  Holbom  affecting  traffic  is 
the  question  of  parking,  and  I see  that 
you  recommend  that  full  responsibility 
for  the  decision  on  parking  matters 
should  rest  with  the  borough. Yes. 

1101.  Does  that  also  include  the  pro- 
vision of  parking  spaces? Yes,  but, 

as  you  know,  under  the  parking  meter 
scheme  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
use  any  surplus  revenue,  which  we 
anticipate  will  be  quite  considerable,  is 
in  providing  parking  areas  on  roads. 

1102.  But  do  you  feel  that  the 
resources! — I am  not  meaning  financial 
only — of  the  borough  are  sufficient  to 
tackle  the  parking  problem  for,  I think 
you  said,  a day  population  of  something 

like  a quarter  of  a million? Mr. 

Lloyd : We  have  now  got  a scheme,  we 
are  just  in  .the  process  of  advertising  it, 
and  it  'has  been  submitted  to  the  Ministry 
this  week,  a parking  meter  scheme  for 
the  north-west  section  of  the  borough, 
which  comprises  most  of  Bloomsbury, 
and  there  we  are  considering  provision 
for  off-street  parking  related  to  an  area 
which  comprises  about  60  acres  running 
from  Tottenham  Court  Road,  New 
Oxford  Street,  Southampton  Row  across 
Russell  Square. 

1103.  On  page  9 of  your  evidence  you 
do  draw  attention  to  .the  multiplicity  of 

authorities  who  are  responsible? 1 

think  everybody  does  (that. 

1104.  When  you  say  that  the  question 
of  responsibility  for  the  appointment  of 
parking  places — it  was  this  word 
“appointment”  which  merely  struck  me 
— it  does  not  say  provision.  Appointment 
oif  parking  places,  as  I understand  it,  is 
deciding  where  you  put  parking  meters, 
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and  that  does  not  provide  any  particular 
space,  it  merely  discourages  people  from 

using  such  space  as  is  available? 

Yess. 

1105.  What  is  the  borough’s  real 
policy  with  regard  to  this  multiplicity  of 
authorities  in  dealing  with  the  traffic 
problem  and  the  parking  problem  of  the 

borough? Mr.  Clauson : I am  not 

quite  sure  if  I have  the  point. 

1106.  Do  you  feel  it  ought  to  be  the 
Minister  who  should  itake  over  the  whole 
thing  ; do  you  think  the  police  should 
take  over  the  whole  thing?  What  I 
want  to  find  out  is  what  responsibilities 
do  you  wish  conferred  on  you  as  a 
borough  other  than  the  power  to  choose 

where  parking  meters  should  go? 

Mr.  Jaque:  We  are  not  very  happy 
with  parking  meters  generally,  but  we 
recognise  the  necessity.  I think  the 
position  generally  must  be  that  we  con- 
sider that  we  should  have  the  full  power 
to  determine  where  parking  shall  take 
place  in  the  borough  responsible  only  to 
the  Ministry  concerned. — Mr.  Clauson : 
Could  I help  you  here?  Could  we 
enlarge  the  word  “ appointment  ” which 
perhaps  is  not  .the  happiest  word — 
appointment  and  provision. 

1107.  The  Ministry  say  quite  clearly: 
“ This  is  too  big  a problem  for  any  one 
local  authority.  We  thinik  we  want  a 
new  traffic  authority  which  would  have 
authority  covering  the  whole  problem  of 
•traffic,  parking  and  so  on.”  ilf  1 under- 
stood Councillor  Clauson  he  opposes 

that  view? That  is  another  ad  hoc 

body. 

1108.  I want  to  get  what  you  would 
do,  what  you  would  recommend  as  a 
borough.  Clearly  Holborn  is  one  of  the 
real  problem  areas  in  this  matter,  and 
we  genuinely  want  your  help  and  advice 
in  clarifying  how  you  would  deal  with 
and  dispose  of  this  excessive  congestion 
in  the  streets,  danger  in  the  streets,  using 
the  streets  as  parking  places  for  which 
they  were  not  designed,  excessive  traffic 
in  the  streets,  and  so  on.  iWe  are  all 
conscious  of  the  problems,  and  I am 
anxious  to-  draw  from  you  what  your 
solution  would  be.  You  discard  a new 
super  authority.  I am  not  quite  sure 
what  powers  you  would  like  conferred 
on  the  borough  in  order  to  be  able  to 

handle  them? 1 think  probably  Mr. 

Iliffe  would  be  able  to  deal  with  this  best. 
-—Mr.  Iliffe:  The  council  would  wish 
to  be  the  traffic  authority  for  the  provi- 


sion and  administration  of  parking  and 
parking  regulations,  subject  to  consulta- 
tion with  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  be- 
cause we  realise  that  the  movement  of 
traffic  through  London  is  a primary 
function  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police. 
•If  the  council  wish  to  appoint  ox  sug- 
gest any  regulation  which  would  tem- 
porarily ease  traffic  movement  in  any 
part  of  the  borough,  the  machinery  is  so 
top  heavy.  You  go  to  the  Ministry,  the 
Ministry  consult  the  police,  and  the 
(Ministry  and  the  police  go  to  the  London 
Traffic  Advisory  Committee,  and  if  it  is 
a case  of  moving  a bus  stop  at  the 
moment  they  go  to  the  Bus  Stopping 
Places  Advisory  Committee.  At  the  end 
of  about  six  or  nine  months  you  will 
probably  get  a site  visit  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  you  get  a regulation  made. 
All  (that  time  traffic  conditions  as  regards 
parking  and  movement  of  'traffic  have 
altered  and  you  must  start  all  over  again. 
As  I understand  it  in  the  outer  London 
area  where  it  so  happens,  and  probably 
happily  so-,  that  the  chief  constable  is  a 
member  of  the  watch  committee  and 
can  deal  with  this  quickly,  the  appoint- 
ment of  parking  places  or  putting  in  uni- 
lateral parking,  extending  or  varying  the 
yellow  band  areas,  can  be  dealt  with 
quite  quickly  and  expeditiously  and  with- 
out reference  to  so  many  bodies,  and 
without  all  this  delay.  If  the  borough 
council  could  have  similar  powers 
whereby  parking  places  and  the  regula- 
tion of  traffic  movement,  that  is  minor 
traffic  movement,  is  dealt  with,  as  I 
understand  it,  outside  London  under  the 
Public  Health  Act  1936  and  the  regula- 
tions be  made  quickly,  then  I think  one 
can  put  into  being  these  suggestions,  one 
can  regulate  them  quickly,  one  can 
adjust  them  'quickly,  and  I think  whilst 
it  may  not  be  the  ultimate  end  of  traffic 
control  it  is  an  easement  whilst  this 
sorting  out  is  going  on  to  have  parking 
meters,  and  the  building  of  multi-storey 
garages.  Multi-storey  garages  for  off- 
street  parking  in  order  to  complete  the 
riddance  of  congestion  of  parked  cars 
will  take  three  or  four  years  to  build, 
and  they  just  cannot  be  built  overnight. 
It  is  felt  that  when  you  want  to-  make  an 
experiment  or  two,  because  of  certain 
changes  in  traffic  movement,  you  want 
to  make  a one  way  street,  or  ban  park- 
ing on  one  side,  it  takes  so  many  months, 
■the  traffic  conditions  have  then  altered, 
and  you  might  as  well  start  all  over 
again. 
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1109.  I think  I understand  about  the 
parking  position,  I think  that  is  clear, 
but  may  I read  you  the  words  from 
your  evidence : — 

“ Although  the  over-riding  authority 
is  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil 
Aviation,  usually  the  Commissioner  of 
Police  for  the  ‘Metropolis  is  called  in 
to  advise  on  traffic  conditions.  Be- 
sides these  authorities  there  are,  of 
course,  many  other  authorities  and 
statutory  bodies  which  have  to  .be  con- 
sulted, for  instance,  the  London  and 
Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  it  would  appear  that  the 
whole  process  is  extremely  cumber- 
some and  does  not  leave  the  local 
authority  finally  with  real  authority 
in  these  matters.” 

May  we  exclude  parking  from  “ these 
matters  ”,  There  are  other  matters.  This 
is  under  the  heading  of  “ Construction, 
Improvement  and  ‘Maintenance  of 
Roads  ” etc.  and  deals  with  the  whole 
of  the  traffic  problems,  as  I understand 
it,  in  London.  It  is  common  ground 
amongst  a good  many  people  that  the 
multiplicity  of  authorities  is  a problem, 
The  Ministry  have  a solution  which  you 
discard.  I am  trying  to  draw  from  you 
the  view  you  take  as  to  what  you  would 
set  up,  on  the  one  hand  in  place  of  the 
multiplicity  of  authorities,  and  on  the 
other  .hand  in  place  of  the  now  super- 
authority,  and  T am  trying  to  got  from 
you — no  doubt  you  have  considered  it, 
you  live  with  this  problem— your  view 
as  to  what  increased  authority,  other  than 
this  parking  one  which  we  have  covered, 
would  really  relieve  the  situation  ade- 
quately in  a most  important  part  of 

London. Mr.  Lloyd:  Can  I perhaps 

summarise  it  this  way?  We  are  sug- 
gesting that  the  Ministry  itself  should 
bo  the  authority,  and  below  the  Minis- 
try two  executive  bodies,  so  far  as  im- 
provements are  concerned,  one  being  the 
L.C.C.  for  major  improvements  and  the 
borough  council  for  minor  improve- 
ments, and  for  parking  and  movement 
of  traffic  the  Metropolitan  Borotigh 
Council  should  be  the  sole  parking 
authority  in  consultation  with  the  Metro- 
politan Police. 

1110.  The  only  multiplicity  you  would 
take  out  of  the  present  pattern  roughly  is 
the  London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic 

Advisory  Committee? Mr.  lliffe : 

And  the  Stopping  Places  Advisory  Com- 


mittee, and  all  the  necessary  machinery 
that  goes  ran  -to  make  these  regulations. 

1111.  For  such  things  as  Stopping 
places,  a standard  pattern  for  London  is 

necessary? Mr.  Jaque : No,  because 

each  area  has  its  own  problem  with 
regard  to  it. 

1112.  I will  not  pursue  the  matter  fur- 

ther. It  'is  obviously  very  crucial.  Now 
on  financial  matters  I have  really  1 think 
only  one  question  to  ask.  In  your 
evidence  you  say  that  “ the  borough 
council  is  -of  the  opinion  that  -the  existing 
basis  of  ithe  Equalisation  Scheme  is  un- 
scientific an-d  inequitable”? Mr.  Clau- 

son  : This  was  written  before  the  recent 
change. 

1113.  That  is  what  I concluded. — - 
The  recent  change,  if  I may  say  so,  is 
something  we  have  been  advocating  since 
about  1947.  1953  was  the  last  one,  and 
very  much  what  we  .asked  for. 

1114.  As  a ‘borough  you  are  a paying 

borough? We  are  a paying  borough. 

1115.  You  still  feel  a system  of  equali- 
sation is  necessary? We  definitely  feel 

that,  -because  in  London,  -there  is  this  ex- 
treme difference  in  the  rateable  value  of 
the  various  pants,  but  the  various  parts 
have  to  provide  roughly  the  same  ser- 
vices, the  equalisation  scheme  is  a fair 
one,  especially  now  it  has  been  revised. 
In  faot,  I am  reminded  that  under  the 
changed  scheme  which  we  have  advo- 
cated we  are  going  to  pay  slightly  more. 


1116.  Could  I ask  one  question  about 
administration?  We  -have  had  a good 
deal  of  evidence  about  the  Organisation 
and  Methods  activities  which  are  admin- 
istered under  the  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee authority.  Are  you  a member  or 

that  particular  service? Yes,  we  have 

had  one  visit  from  the  O.  & M.  We  had 
them  into  the  borough  engineer’s  depart- 
ment, and  at  the  present  moment  they 
are  in  the  public  health  department. 


1117.  And  you  feel  that  the  -money 

spent  gives  a good  return? If  I might 

say  when  they  went  into  the  borough 
engineer’s  department  the  members  of 
the  council  did  not  know  exactly  how 
efficiently  the  department  was  run,  and 
it  ‘is  very  difficult  always  to  know  these 
-things.  In  fact  we  got  from  the  O.  & M. 
very  few  recommendations  which  we 
have  put  into  effect,  -but  although  we  got 
very  few  recommendations  we  felt  we 
had  our  money’s  worth  because  ‘they  said 
things  were  going  satisfactorily.  It  was 
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an  outside  .person  coming  in  and  looking 
at  it  and  we  feel  that  that  in  itself  is 
worth  money. 

1118.  I just  wanted  to  know  that  you 

were  supporting  the  idea. Strongly.  In 

fact  we  feel  very  sorry  all  the  metropo- 
litan boroughs  are  not  also  supporting 
it. 

1119.  Sir  John  Wrigley  : I think  that 
concludes  what  we  wanted  to  ask  about 
particular  services,  but  I would  like  just 
to  come  back  really  to  the  point  from 
which  you  almost  started  in  your  opening 
remarks.  You  were  stung  a little  by 
comments  in  the  Department’s  evidence 
about  the  suggestion  that  there  was  really 
no  place  for  you  as  a housing  authority, 
and  so  on.  I think  I would  like  you  to 
say  a little  more,  if  you  would  like  to, 
meeting  the  criticism  that  you  are  asking 
for  additional  services,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  health  and  welfare,  on  the  basis 
of  your  present  size  and  population  as 
a borough,  when,  as  you  know,  figures 
of  a much  larger  size  are  talked  about  in 
the  rest  of  the  country,  admittedly  not  in 
London,  but  in  the  rest  of  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  mere  delegation.  I 
would  like  you  to  say  why  you  think 
that  Holborn  with  its  present  population, 
and  even  taking  into  account  the  increase 
in  population  you  expect  to  get,  is  not 
merely  financially  viable— of  that  perhaps 
there  is  not  any  doubt,  because  your 
rateable  value  is  extremely  high — but 
why  it  should  be  regarded  as  a most  ap- 
propriate unit  both  for  the  purposes  of 
efficiency  and  economy  for  administering 
both  the  services  you  have  got  and  those 
that  you  desire  to  have? — —In  other 
words  what  you  are  really  asking  is  why 
should  Holborn  continue  to  exist. 

1120.  I think  this  is  the  occasion  for 

you  to  say  that? We  are,  as  you 

know,  the  smallest  borough,  in  fact  we 
are  even  smaller  than  the  city  area,  and 
although  we  have  22,000  residents  we 
reckon  our  day  time  population  is  some- 
thing between  200,000  and  250,000.  Now 
most  of  the  functions  of  a borough 
council  such  as  ours  are  geared  not  to 
our  residential  population  but  to  our  day 
time  population.  If  I might  give  one  or 
two  examples.  We  have  in  the  borough 
over  one  thousand  factories  of  various 
sorts.  We  have,  I think  it  is,  600  cater- 
ing establishments.  Our  book  issue — -the 
library  service  is  a voluntary  one — the 
book  issue  is  over  one  million,  which 
again  is  obviously  not  geared  to  the 
22,000,  but  to  the  200,000,  and  except  for 
housing  and  child  welfare,  which  we  are 
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asking  to  come  back,  all  our  activities  are 
geared  not  to  the  22,000  but  to  the  day 
time  population.  We  feel,  looking  at 
the  size  of  the  borough  area,  that  in  fact 
our  functions  are  very  much  larger,  and 
we  feel  that  we  can  give,  and  in  fact  do 
give,  efficient  service  for  those  persons 
who  work  in  the  borough  as  well  as  those 
who  live  there  and  that  is  where  most  of 
the  money  goes.  Although  a case  could 
be  made  for  throwing  us  into  Finsbury, 
or  casting  us  into  Westminster,  we  do  feel 
that  as  a borough  we  perform  a useful 
function  and  an  efficient  function,  and 
also  we  feel,  the  point  I made  at  the 
beginning,  that  local  government  should 
be  local.  I suppose  the  council  is 
divided,  roughly  about  half  of  the  coun- 
cil members  are  persons  who  live  in  the 
borough,  and  the  other  half  are  persons 
who  work  in  the  borough.  We  feel  that 
if  you  are  going  to  have  local  government 
then  it  should  be  local,  and  should  not 
be  much  larger  and  an  amorphous  sort  of 
mass.  Also,  Holborn  has  a History.  We 
are  not  some  new  town  which  has  sprung 
up.  I think  we  appear  in  the  Doomsday 
Book.  It  may  sound  rather  ridiculous, 
but  people  do  feel  themselves  as  living 
in  Holborn  and  being  Holborn  people, 
and  they  do  not  feel  themselves  being 
some  sort  of  divisional  person  thrown 
in  with  Islington  and  Finsbury.  If  I may 
give  you  a very  small  example,  we  did 
have  occasion  recently  to  seek  to  de- 
requisition a particular  building  which 
was  needed  by  other  persons,  and  the 
people  who  wanted  to  take  over  the 
building  were  perfectly  willing  to  re- 
house— it  was  requisitioned  premises— 
our  licensees  in  very  nice  flats  about  one 
hundred  yards  away,  but  one  hundred 
yards  unfortunately  took  the  licensees 
over  the  borough  boundary  from  Hol- 
born into  St.  Pancras,  and  we  had 
extreme  difficulty  in  getting  them  out  be- 
cause they  were  Holborn  people 
they  said,  and  they  did  not  want 
to  go  elsewhere.  The  boroughs  in 
London  are  historical  areas,  and 
persons  do  feel  that  they  belong 
Holborn  people,  Kensington  people, 
St.  Pancras  people — and  it  would  be 
a great  pity,  unless  a very  very  good 
case  were  made  out,  for  throwing  away 
all  this  local  patriotism,  this  history,  for 
no  good  reason.  We  are  as  anomalous  a 
borough  as  you  can  find,  but  we  do  feel 
in  all  sincerity  that  we  perform  a useful 
function,  one  which  we  can  perform,  and 
in  fact  do  perform  well,  and  we  have  no 
difficulty  when  we  have  a vacancy  for 
A 8 
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a chief  officer  or  deputy  officer,  or  any- 
thing like  that,  in  filling  it. 

1121.  Do  I gather  you  really  put  it 

into  two  parts  ; first  of  all  the  services 
which  you  have  mentioned  like  libraries 
and  highways  and  drainage,  and  so  on, 
which  are  really  based  on  the  fact  of 
your  day  population? Yes. 

1122.  And  so  far  as  the  cost  of  those 
is  concerned  you  are  able  to  discharge 
those  liabilities  because  of  your  substan- 
tial rateable  value,  and  you  believe  that 
the  organisation  you  have  is  as  efficient 
as  any  other  organisation.  I take  it  that 

is  your  case. 1 think  you  might  even 

say  more  efficient. 

1123.  The  other  services  which  are 

really  based  on  the  night  population, 
such  as  housing,  and  the  health  ser- 
vices  . With  respect,  not  the 

health  services.  Most  of  our  health  ser- 
vices are  geared  to  the  day-time  popula- 
tion. Most  of  the  public  health  services 
are. 

1124.  I meant  personal  health  and  wel- 
fare.  Personal  health — you  mean 

child  welfare,  and  that  sort  of  thing — 
but  most  of  our  public  health  services 
are  geared  purely  to  the  day  time  popu- 
lation. 

1125.  Environmental  health? Yes. 

1126.  But  not  personal  health? 

No. 

1127.  I meant  housing,  personal  health 

and  welfare  really  governed  by  the 
night-time  population? Yes,  Sir. 

1128.  As  I understand  your  case  for 
retaining  some  of  those  and  having  the 
others,  is  your  view  that  the  more  local 
government  is  subject  to  efficiency  the 
better,  and  that  you  are  able  to  discharge 
those  services.  I would  say  as  efficiently 
and  economically  as  anybody  else,  and 

you  are  saying  more  efficiently? 

More  efficiently  than  some. 

1129.  Does  that  apply  in  regard  to  the 
services  which  require  organised  staff, 
such  as  the  personal  health  services? 

-Can  I take  housing,  for  instance, 
Which  is  undoubtedly  geared  to  our  resi- 
dential population.  There — I gave  you 
the  figures — we  feel  that  if  we  were  not 
a small  authority  and  our  roots  very 
close  to  the  ground,  most  of  those  flats 
would  not  in  fact  have  been  built,  be- 
cause we  know  the  borough  very  well, 
we  snatch  up  odd  sites  which  other 
people  would  not  touch,  and  in  a large 
authority  we  feel  those  flats  just  would 
not  have  been  built  at  all. 

( The  witnes 


1130.  I was  not  thinking  of  housing. 

I was  going  on  to  ask  you  about  per- 
sonal health,  which  is  the  service  which 
you  ask  to  be  transferred  to  you.  Do 
you  think  an  organisation  based  on  the 
borough  basis  would  be  both  as  efficient 
and  as  economical?  Would  you  require 
a sufficient  number  of  what  I might  call 

the  basic  workers  in  the  service? 1 

can  only  say  this.  I personally  have 
had  no  personal  experience,  because  I 
was  not  on  the  council  when  we  ran 
those  services — but  from  what  I have 
heard  we  had  no  difficulty  in  running 
them  before,  and  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
staffing  before,  and  the  things  were  run 
economically,  and  I know  of  no  reason 
to  make  me  believe  that  that  would 
change  if  we  got  them  back.  I cannot 
put  it  higher  than  that.  Very  few  mem- 
bers of  the  council  were  then  on  the 
council,  but  I have  no  doubt  that  we 
could  get  the  staff,  and  we  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  running  them. 

1131.  Miss  Johnston : You  mentioned 
the  Natal  centre  to  which  a great  many 
people  in  the  borough  go  for  those  per- 
sonal health  services,  but  it  does  serve  a 
■much  wider  area  than  the  borough? 

Yes,  that  is  another  anomaly.  That 

is  not  tied  to  our  divisional  health 
services.  In  fact  it  is  used  by  St.  Pancras 
as  well. 

1132.  Supposing  it  was  divided  up  you 
would  have  this  beautiful  centre  capable 
of  serving  two  boroughs  or  more,  would 

you  not? That,  if  I may  say  so, 

would  be  a very  good  case  for  com- 
bining with  some  other  borough  which 
uses  it.  On  'the  other  hand  there  is  the 
Kingsway  creche,  which  you  probably 
know,  caters  purely  for  Holborm  people. 
It  is  a day  nursery  in  Kings  way. 

1133.  Under  the  L.C.C.? lit  is  now 

purely  L.C.C.  It  was  started  by  the  West 
London  Mission,  and  has  now  been 
taken  over  purely  by  the  L.C.C.  and  is 
purely  a local  Holborn  crfcche. 

1134.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I think  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned  we  have  now 
been  over  all  the  points  we  had  it  in  mind 
to  raise  with  you.  If  you  have  nothing 
more  to  say  yourselves  I think  all  we 
need  do,  and  what  we  want  to  do,  is  .to 
thank  you  for  the  written  evidence  you 
have  submitted,  for  coming  here  today, 
and  for  answering  our  questions  in  such 

an  interesting  and  informative  way. 

May  I thank  you  also  for  hearing  us 
with  patience,  and  not  bowling  too  many 
fast  ones,  although  there  were  one  or 
two  googlies  coming  from  the  left! 

es  withdrew) 
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1135.  Sir  John  Wrigley : We  are  very 
glad  to  see  you  here  ithis  morning  and 
we  thank  you  for  the  evidence  you  have 
already  submitted.  May  I ask,  Aider- 
man  Roots,  are  you  leading  the  deputa- 
tion?—— Alderman  Roots:  'Yes,  if  you 
please,  Sir. 

1136.  Our  practice  on  these  occasions 
is  to  invite  you  to  make  an  opening 
statement  confined,  if  you  so  wish,  to  the 
evidence  submitted  or,  if  you  wish,  to 

amplify  it. Sir,  perhaps  it  will  be 

useful  to  you  and  the  Members  who  are 
sitting  if  I just  introduce  very  shortly 
those  members  of  our  deputation  who 
are  with  me.  On  imy  left  is  Councillor 
Thackway  who  is  the  leader  of  the 
majority  party  on  ithe  Kensington 
Council  and  has  been  on  the  Council,  I 
think,  some  ten  years.  Next  to  him  is 
Alderman  Miss  Worthington-Evans  who 


has  been  a member  of  the  Council,  like 
myself,  some  21  years  ; and  J think  from 
your  'point  of  view  it  is  important  that 
she  not  only  served  on  most  of  the  com- 
mittees on  the  Council  and  has  been 
chairman  of  them  but  has  an  exceptional 
experience  of  serving  on  these  otner, 
what  we  call  outside  bodies — divisional 
health  committees  and  so  forth — and  I 
would  regard  her  experience  in  those 
aspects  as  outstanding  ; as  also  is  that  of 
Alderman  Carter  who  is  next  to  her,  who 
is  ithe  leader  of  the  Labour  Party  on  the 
Kensington  Borough  Council  and  has 
been  a member  for  25  years  and  he  too 
has  exceptional  experience  of  the  other 
bodies,  other  than  ithe  Council,  which  I 
hope  may  be  helpful  to  you.  Then,  the 
Town  Clerk  is  on  my  right,  next  to  him 
ithe  Treasurer,  the  Borough  Engineer,  the 
Doctor  and  our  Housing  Officer  on  the 
left. 
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Sir,  having  done  that,  may  I make 
the  initial  point  which  is  something  of 
a curiosity,  I think,  in  London  local 
government.  It  is  that  on  the  report 
that  we  put  to  you,  despite  the  very 
fullest  discussion  of  all  aspects  of  it, 
there  was,  both  within  the  committee 
and  on  the  Council,  a remarkable 
unanimity  of  principle.  Some  people 
put  a bit  more  emphasis  in  one  direc- 
tion ithan  another,  and  so  forth,  but 
the  main  principles  received  unanimous 
and,  I think,  enthusiastic  support. 

Sir,  quite  shortly  on  our  case,  our 
main  consideration,  if  I may  put  it  that 
way,  on  which  the  whole  of  our 
approach  to  the  problem  rests,  is  that 
we  want  to  produce  an  authority  as 
local  as  possible  but  large  enough  to  be 
viable  and  efficient.  It  must  be  one 
where  the  elected  representatives  are 
able  to  know  itheir  district, ' and  to  know 
and  control  the  services,  one  in  which 
they  are  able  to  make  the  policy 
decisions  but  make  them  with  a know- 
ledge of  detail  and,  having  made  the 
decisions,  to  take  the  responsibility 
with  the  public  of  having  made  them 
and  ito  explain  the  reasons  for  making 
them,  to  the  public.  Similarly,  Sir, 
financially — and  there  may  of  oourse 
be  some  exceptions — but  as  a principle, 
financially,  those  who  raise  the  money 
should  directly  control  its  expenditure. 
We  feel  that  that  gives  a responsibility 
which  is  absolutely  vital  to  local 
government  as  to  -other  forms  of 
government. 

We  also  feel  that  the  mere  neatness 
and  possibly  paper  efficiency  of  a 
scheme,  if  it  entails  a departure  from 
those  principles  and  a mere  handing 
over  to  an  organisation,  is  not  likely 
to  be  either  the  right  or  an  enduring 
answer.  In  other  words  we  do  not 
regard  the  fact  that  the  trains  run 
punctually  in  Siberia  as  any  real 
answer  to  that  system.  The  personal 
contact  is  important,  but  particularly  in 
things  which  affect  and  depend  on  the 
people’s  way  of  life.  It  is  not  so 
essential  of  course  in  the  services  which 
are  entirely  or  almost  entirely  technical, 
such  as  a fire  service;  but  those,  we 
feel,  are  few  and  even  there,  Sir,  we 
feel  that  a very  direct  financial  control 
or  influence  is  important. 

As  to  the  type  of  borough,  Sir,  I 
think  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  borough — I use  the  w-ord 

“ borough  ” for  convenience  I do  not 
mean  by  that  exactly  the  boroughs  as 


they  exis-t — that  the  borough  or  district 
should  be  the  main  and  prime  unit  and 
should  be,  so  far  as  at  all  possible,  an 
all  purpose  authority,  and  it  is  to  them 
that  the  powers  should  in  the  first 
instance  be  given,  in  the  sense  that 
when  Parliament  is  passing  an  Act  of 
Parliament  which  will  give  local 

authorities  powers,  then  prima  facie 
that  power  should  go  to  the  all- 
purpose authority  unless  there  is  some 
overwhelming  reason  to  the  contrary. 

I do  not  think  that  principle  really 
obtains  so  much  at  the  moment.  I 
think,  in  many  cases,  perhaps  the  first 
thought  would  be  to  give  them  one  to 
one  authority,  one  to  another  authority. 
We  think  likely,  and  we  do  not 
envisage  with  any  fear,  a co-ordinating 
authority ; and  that  that  co-ordinating 
authority  should  control  some  of  the 
technical  services  which  cover  a very 
large  area. 

In  view  of  what  I shall  say  later  you 
will  see  that  we  did  envisage  ithe  possi- 
bility of  ad  hoc  authorities.  Certainly 
for  my  part  I gave  a good  deal  of 
thought  to  them.  There  seemed  attrac- 
tions in  certain  instances  and  some  of 
the  evidence  which  has  previously  been 
given  to  you  particularly  by  government 
departments,  does  raise  the  question  of 
ad  hoc  authority.  I think  I can  fairly 
sum  it  up  in  this  way.  A large  number 
of  ad  hoc  authorities  -existed  in  the  old 
days  and  were  co-ordinated.  We  would 
regard  it  as  better  to  get  the  services 
under  the  one  all-purpose  authority  with 
possibly  a co-ordinating  authority  ; but 
if  there  were  a service  or  more  than  one 
service  which  simply  would  not  fit  into 
that  pattern  for  some  stubborn  reason, 
then  -rather  than  abandon  that  pattern, 
there  may  well  be  a case  for  an  ad  hoc 
authority.  That,  I -think,  really  _ is 
probably  as  far  as  we  can  take  it,  with- 
out the  -later  and  detailed  consideration 
wh-ic-h  you  will  give. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points 
on  that,  Sir.  If  one  has  an  all-purpose 
borough  with  a co-ordinating  authority — 
I -think  one  hitherto  has  thought  of 
delegation  as  -rather  a process  down- 
wards and,  in  our  view,  a poor  process — 
but  of  course  -it  would  also  be  possible 
to  work  it  upwards  in  the  sense  that  y ou 
could  give  the  powers  -to  the  all-purpose 
bo-rough  with  a provision  for  delegation 
to  the  co-ordinating  authority  if  neces- 
sary. I do  not  advocate  it  but  it  could 
be  also  an  upward  process. 
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One  further  point,  Sir,  on  co- 
ordination : while  we  (thought  that  a co- 
ordinating authority  or  authorities  might 
be  needed,  I think  it  is  possible  to  over- 
stress  the  necessity  for  co-ordination  in 
this  sense,  that  when  one  considers,  par- 
ticularly on  the  ground,  say,  North 
Kensington  and  Willesden,  as  far  as  I 
know  (the  amount  of  co-ordination 
between  the  authorities  is  limited;  but 
I do  not  think  the  Commission  would 
know  whether  they  were  in  North 
Kensington  or  Willesden,  and  I do  not 
.think  life  is  any  less  pleasant  up  there 
because  there  happens  to  be  a county 
boundary  between  us,  and  the  same 
.right  round  London.  It  is  very  striking, 
reading  the  government  evidence,  par- 
ticularly the  education  evidence,  that 
tlhey  certainly  made  no  point  of  the  over- 
whelming benefit  of  one  method  as  com- 
pared with  another  or  of  a particular 
difficulty  arising  at  a particular  dividing 
line. 

Sir,  that  is  my  introduction  and  the 
only  repetition  I would  like  to  make  is 
to  stress  how  important  we  regard  this 
main  principle  to  he,  of  getting  the 
representation  on  the  all-purpose  local 
borough.  I have.  Sir,  some  notes  on 
some  of  the  previous  evidence.  I do 
not  know  whether  you  would  dike  me 
to  give  that  now  or  when  you  are  going 
through  it. 

1137.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Is  it  in  rela- 
tion to  particular  services? Yes,  Sir. 

1138.  Then  I should  think  probably 
we  might  take  those  as  we  go  through 
the  services  with  you  because  (that  is  what 
we  shall  inevitably  he  doing  and,  if  our 
questions  do  not  bring  out  the  points  you 
wanted  to  bring  out,  perhaps  you  would 
bring  them  out.  Would  that  be  most 

convenient? There  are  just  some 

general  comments  perhaps  I might  make 
first.  I have  seen,  Sir,  the  opening 
remarks  of  the  representations  made  to 
you  on  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee 
in  which  the  Chairman  stressed  _ the 
friendly  and  close  relations  which  existed 
with  the  London  County  Council  and 
which  I think  possibly  .i's  subject  to  slight 
criticism  by  the  boroughs  in  one  sense. 
I think  there  can  be  too  close  associa- 
tion. But  his  -main  sentence,  Sir,  did 
rather  impress  me,  when  (he  said  the 
boroughs  are  in  unanimous  agreement 
about  what  they  consider  to  be  the  vital 
matter,  namely  the  desirability  that  the 
borough  councils  should  be  the  main 
organs  of  local  government  in  .London. 


I think  our  comment  on  that  would 
be  this — good,  excellent,  but  now  what 
needs  to  be  done  is  to  make  them  so. 
And  you  will  not  achieve  that  by  just 
a few  added  functions  and  a bit  of  dele- 
gation which  in  many  instances  is  bound 
to  result  in  duplication.  The  general 
comment  I make  is,  having  set  .that  prin- 
ciple, the  Standing  Joint  Committee 
appeared  to  me  to  run  away  from  im- 
plementing it  because  implementing  it 
obviously  is  bound  to  mean  taking  some 
powers  that  are  now  -with  the  London 
County  Council.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  agree  entirely  with  their  principle  but 
we  are  asking  you  to  'have  the  courage 
to  put  that  principle  into  effect,  and 
tinkering  will  not  do  it. 

The  second  cqpiment,  Sir,  relates  to  the 
evidence  of  the  Association  of  Munici- 
pal Corporations.  I think  it  was  actually 
their  memorandum,  which  we  had  not 
seen  of  course  when  we  submitted  ours, 
but  the  principles  they  recommend  fol- 
low ours  very  closely.  I would  like  just 
to  quote  a couple  of  paragraphs  first. 
It  .is  paragraph  5,  sub-paragraph  (v)  of 
their  memorandum : 

“ The  simpler  the  structure  the  more 
likely  it  is  to  be  understood  and  to 
work  well.  Powers  should  be  con- 
ferred directly  upon  the  authority  actu- 
ally administering  the  service  and 
exercised  as  of  right  and  one  body  of 
elected  representatives  should  be 
accountable  to  the  electorate.  Respon- 
sibility should  be  one  and  undivided 
and  this  means  that  the  authority  that 
raises  revenue  should  also  be  entrusted 
with  its  expenditure.  The  Association 
regard  those  as  maxims  confirmed  by 
experience,  to  which  any  system  of 
local  government  should  conform.  It 
is  for  these  reasons  that,  subject  to 
what  is  said  in  paragraph  12,  they 
consider  the  all  purpose  authority,  the 
one  tier  system,  to  be  the  simplest  and 
most  economical,  the  most  democratic 
and  the  best.” 

A possible  refinement  on  that  that  we 
have  allowed  for  is  a co-ordinating 
authority  and  that  might  have  some 
powers  but  the  principle,  Sir,  is  one  we 
would  support.  I will  not  read  them, 
Sir,  because  you  have  them,  (but  there 
are  two  succeeding  paragraphs.  Perhaps 
one  I could  refer  to  is  5 (ix),  then  their 
conclusions  in  paragraph  7,  and  then,  Sir, 
they  deal  with  the  individual  topics, 
which  I will  not  pursue  at  the  moment. 

A general  comment  on  the  evidence 
of  the  government  departments  con- 
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tained  in  the  brown  'book  which  you 
issued : I think  these  are  general  conclu- 
sions one  might  draw.  Generally  their 
proposals  could  be  operated  iby  an  all 
purpose  authority  of  between  150,000 
and  200,000.  You  will  find  a reference 
which  we  will  deal  with  later,  to  a top 
limit  of  a million,  I think,  by  the  Ministry 
of  Health,  which  we  find  so  horrifying 
•that  we  found  it  difficult  to  talk  with 
restraint  on  the  subject ; and  one  finds 
a figure,  I think,  of  100,000.  The  Ministry 
of  Transport,  I think,  mentioned  200,000. 
Sir,  that  is  the  first  point  to  make,  that 
as  far  as  I could  find  none  of  them 
ruled  out  an  all  purpose  authority  of 
that  sort  of  bracket  and  we  have  taken 
the  centre  of  that  bracket  as  about 
200,000.  That  is  the  only  general 
comment. 

1139.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  There  is 

nothing  more  you  would  like  to  say 
about  the  evidence  of  the  government 
departments,  which  has  of  course  been 

circulated  to  you? Yes,  indeed,  but  I 

thought  you  were  to  deal  with  it  subject 
by  subject. 

1140.  It  would  probably  be  more  con- 
venient if  you  made  any  particular  critic- 
isms or  comments  on  the  evidence  of  the 
government  departments  as  a general 

matter,  if  it  is  convenient  to  you? It 

is  not  a criticism,  I am  glad  to  say. 
Much  of  it  is  comment.  First,  Sir,  edu- 
cation: just  as  a comment,  the  general 
submissions  of  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion appear  to  be  that  the  educational 
system  throughout  your  area,  different 
though  it  is  in  so  many  of  them,  is  in 
fact  working  very  well.  The  criticism 
appears  to  be  to  some  extent  of  the 
excepted  districts  in  Middlesex.  But 
their  departmental  report  has  certainly 
encouraged  us  a great  deal  in  a subject 
on  which  we  were,  I think,  perhaps  a 
little  over-cautious  on  the  question  of 
education.  We  had  felt  that  it  would  be 
right  that  the  all  purpose  authority  of 
about  200,000  should  have  assumed  re- 
sponsibility, allowing  for,  at  the  moment 
certainly,  a considerable  amount  of  cross 
agreements  simply  because  of  the  siting 
of  the  old  schools.  Gradually  they  are 
being  rebuilt.  I do  not  think  in  Ken- 
sington we  in  fact  would  be  too  badly 
off  because  we  have  just  had  a compre- 
hensive school  built  in  the  middle  of  us, 
but  that  is  a matter  of  detail. 

What  has  encouraged  me  in  the  report 
and  is,  I think,  very  striking,  is  on  page 
23,  paragraph  33,  when  the  Ministry  are 


dealing  with  Croydon,  East  and  West 
Ham,  one  finds : 

“ Croydon  has  an  identity  of  its  own 
and  the  service  that  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  provide  is  fully  ade- 
quate. They  are  building  up  their 
technical  college,  and  Surrey  are  de- 
veloping their  colleges  at  Kingston  and 
Ewell.  This  has  occasionally  been  a 
source  of  difficulty,  giving  rise  to  un- 
necessary restrictions  on  the  choice  of 
colleges  at  which  students  can  take 
further  education  courses.  East  and 
West  Ham  are  both  considerably 
smaller  than  Croydon.  East  Ham  is, 
however,  quite  an  effective  local 
education  authority.  West  Ham, 
though  it  has  a slightly  larger  popula- 
tion, has  not  a very  high  reputation 
as  a local  education  authority,  no 
doubt  due  to  the  difficulties  of  culti- 
vating a broad  and  balanced  outlook 
in  what  is  predominantly  a one-class 
society ; but  there  are  signs  of  some 
improvement.” 

Certainly  that  criticism  of  an  unbalanced 
community  would  not  apply  in  Kensing- 
ton or  that  part  of  London.  It  seems 
fair  to  say  the  Ministry  at  any  rate 
appear  to  be  satisfied.  One  finds  at  page 
39,  for  example — I do  not  put  these  to 
you  as  in  any  way  a complete  answer 
on  education  but  merely  drawing  atten- 
tion to  one  or  two  aspects — the  cost  per 
pupil  in  primary  land  secondary  schools, 
and  it  would  appear  that  Croydon, 
for  both  primary  and  secondary,  is 
appreciably  below,  certainly  London 
generally  and  a good  many  of  the  others, 
not  all.  Of  course  one  has  to  be  very 
careful  with  a statistic  of  that  sort  but 
coupled  with  at  any  rate  .the  satisfaction 
with  the  service  but  you  have  got  there 
services  in  three  boroughs — East  and 
West  Ham  share  the  same  sort  of  figures 
of  below  London — which  are  accounted 
to  be  satisfactory  and,  as  a fact,  you 
happen  to  have  lower  costs.  There  may 
be  reasons  for  that  which  are  no  part  of 
our  case.  But  it  certainly  does  seam  to 
show,  and  the  findings  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education  generally  seem  to  show 
that  while  excepted  districts  may  have 
engendered  inter-authority  strife,  apart 
from  that  the  various  set-ups,  to  use  a 
bad  word,  appear  to  work  satisfactory. 
There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  difficul- 
ties about  the  various  systems  which 
exist. 

Then,  Sir,  turning  to  the  Ministry  of 
Transport,  my  comment  is  that  they  en- 
visage the  possibility  of  a 200,000  autho- 
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rity  but  when  itbey  give  a specimen 
division  of  the  area,  the  authorities  are 
in  the  region  of  400,000.  We  are  quite 
emphatic,  from  our  personal  experience, 
which  is  really  the  way  we  have 
approached  it,  (that  in  an  area  like 
London  400,000  would  be  a larger  area 
than  we  would  care  ,to  represent  or  to 
govern  ; and  we  really  arrived  ait  that,  I 
think,  by  our  combined  experience  of 
how  much  larger  than  Kensington  we 
think  we  could  go.  That  has  been  our 
yardstick.  We  have  not  attempted  to  do 
anything  particularly  geographical.  Their 
suggestions  are  that  there  should  be  a 
borough  of  Fulham,  Hammersmith  and 
Kensington  in  terms  of  area  and  locality, 
and  to  our  way  of  thinking  it  would 
be  hopelessly  unwieldy. 

However,  Sir,  we  feel  satisfied — and  I 
would  quite  welcome  your  questions — 
that  with  our  resources,  of  staff — rate- 
able value  does  come  into  it  to  some 
extent,  even  given  a rating  equalisation 
scheme — that  with  our  area,  slightly 
larger  possibly,  but  only  slightly,  and 
population  and  financial  facilities,  we 
would  come  within  their  criteria  though 
possibly  as  one  gets  into  the  centre  of 
London,  I think  possibly  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  might  agree  that  the  areas 
might  even  get  smaller,  for  example,  the 
City  of  London  which  they  propose  to 
leave  in  is  itself  quite  a small  area. 

On  refuse  collection,  I feel  sure  you 
will  allow  us  not  to  accede  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  'the  .Ministry  and,  speaking 
for  myself,  having  been  present  .at  one 
of  the  recent  large  inquiries,  I would 
have  thought  that  their  summary  of  the 
matter,  was  too  truncated  to  really 
represent  the  picture.  We  would 
welcome  your  questions  on  it.  Putting  it 
very  shortly,  I should  have  thought  that 
collection  was  inevitably  a local  affair, 
must  be,  whether  you  run  it  by  a sort  of 
sub-district  or  however  you  do  it.  The 
collection  must  be  local  because  it  is 
bad  enough  for  a smaller  authority  but 
for  a larger  one  the  difficulties  .are  over- 
whelming. 

As  far  as  disposal  is  concerned,  Sir, 
if  .it  were  equally  efficient  and  were 
cheaper  I do  not  believe  that  Kensington 
would  have  any  hesitation  in.  going  in 
on  a scheme.  It  is  hard  to  speak,  as  it 
were,  in  a vacuum,  but  we.  would 
deliver  it  to  the  collection  .point  if  some- 
body else  would  take  it  off  our  hands 
and  save  us  sixpence  a ton — that  would 
be  excellent  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not.  It  is  moire  or  less  what 
happens  now.  That  is  the  point  at  which 


the  Ministry,  I think,  raise  the  possibility 
of  an  ad  hoc  authority ; and  of  course 
the  disposal  cpuld  be  joint,  I suppose, 
with  an  ad  hoc  main  sewerage  disposal. 
They  could  operate  together  and  we 
have  envisaged  the  possibility  of  ad  hoc 
authorities.  But  the  problem  at  the 
moment — I hope  I am  not  putting  it  too 
high — is  not  really  sufficiently  defined,  or 
the  solution  sufficiently  defined  for  us  or, 
with  respect,  your  Commission  profitably 
to  be  able  to  decide  on  that. 

On  health  and  personal  services,  Sir, 
there  are  some  references  which  I would 
like  to  make  because  that  is  of  course 
extremely  important.  Turning  to  page 
68  of  the  brown  book  and  particularly, 
Sir.  to  paragraph  88 : 

“ The  main  point  that  emerges  from 
the  .preceding  paragraph — and  it  is 
one  ,to  which  the  Ministry  attach  over- 
riding importance — is  the  necessity, 
whatever  changes  the  Commission  may 
have  in  mind,  for  continuing  to 
integrate  as  closely  as  possible  all  the 
personal  services  which  fall  within  the 
local  authority  field,  and  'therefore  for 
keeping  their  administrative  control  in 
the  same  hands.” 

In  paragraph  90,  Sir : 

“ As  regards  the  size  of  the  popula- 
tion unit  most  suited  to  the  services 
with  which  the  Ministry  are  concerned, 
there  are  a number  of  considerations 
which  weigh  against  its  being  too 
large.  These  services  are  mostly  of  a 
personal  nature,  concerning  the  health 
and  welfare  of  individuals,  and  it  is  on 
every  ground  undesirable  that  control 
over  them  should  be  at  a point  too  far 
removed  from  the  individuals  who 
benefit.  Over-large  administrative 
units  also  bring  other  disadvantages, 
such  as  the  sapping  of  local  initiative 
when  control  is  over-centralised,  and 
the  loss  of  personal  touch  and 
increased  difficulties  of  co-ordination 
which  large  departments  and  the 
consequent  need  for  administrative  and 
professional  hierarchies  bring  in  -their 
train.  There  also  tends  to  be  increased 
difficulty  in  exploiting  local  loyalties 
and  the  voluntary  effort  which  tends 
to  centre  on  particular  localities — and 
these  are  very  important  in  the 
operation  of  the  personal  services.” 
Sir,  there  really  could  be  no  more 
enlightened  sentence  than  that  last  one. 
It  is  most  encouraging  to  find  it  in  that 
evidence.  Then,  Sir,  going  on  to 
page  71,  paragraph  103  (c): 
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“The  only  matter  to  which  the 
Ministry  wish  to  draw  hie  Commis- 
sion’s particular  attention  is  a pro- 
posal made  in  1955  by  the  London 
County  Council,  in  agreement  with  the 
metropolitan  -borough  councils,  to  allot 
to  the  latter  certain  health  functions  at 
present  discharged  by  the  County 
Council.” 

Then,  Sir,  the  functions  are  listed.  The 
London  County  Council  were  to  retain 
the  further  four  listed  and  the  domestic 
help  service  was  to  be  operated  con- 
currently by  the  L.C.C.  and  the  metro- 
politan borough  councils.  That  proposal 
is  now  in  abeyance  in  view  of  this  Com- 
mission’s appointment.  I draw  attention 
to  (that  because  one  would  have  thought 
there  was  every  advantage  in  all  those 
sort  of  services  being  administered  by  the 
one  authority,  and  I do  not  really  think 
there  can  be  any  question  but  that  a 
borough  oould  quite  easily  administer  all 
those  services. 

I have  one  or  two  more  points  on  this 
health  aspect  and  I can  put  them  quite 
shortly  -because  I have  abbreviated  them. 

The  local  residents  are  uninformed  and 
deprived  of  a direct  approach.  The  Town 
Hall  has  ceased  to  ibe  the  focal  point  for 
information  on  health  services.  I do  not 
want  to  make  too  much  of  the  indirect 
approach:  ,but  'the  -point  of  the  man 
in  -the  street  and  those  who  have  to 
advise  him  being  able  to  tell  him  -where 
to  go  for  information  -and  where  to  get 
help  and  how  to  help  himself  is,  in  our 
view,  of  really  vital  importance.  Speak- 
ing .for  myself,  I think  I have  had  pretty 
long  experience  and  I -have  .been  for  three 
years  Chairman  of  the  -Local  Hospital 
Management  Committee  catering  for  St. 
Mary  Abbot’s,  -Fulham  and  the  -Western 
Hospital,  and  I have  to-  admit  there  are 
a large  number  of  health  services  about 
which  I could  not  tell  a person  where 
to  go  and  get  help.  I would  not  know 
how  to  help  -him.  That  operates  both 
ways,  but  it  is  a fact  and  I do  not  think 
I am  .a  child  in  these  matters. 

Then,  Sir,  it  is  bad  administration  to 
have  two;  separate  administrations  carry- 
ing out  public  health  services  in  one 
area  with  local,  divisional  and  central 
control.  Several  services  are  to  a certain 
-extent  duplicated,  and  there  is  a tend- 
ency to  provide  uniform  services 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  county  and 
this  ,is  not  necessarily  the  .best  way  of 
meeting  local  needs. 

Then  too,  far  from  achieving  the  in- 
tegration of  the  practitioner  and  local 


authority  services,  a division  has  been 
created  between  the  personal  health  ser- 
vices now  administered  by  the  first-tier 
authorities  and  the  environmental  services 
which  are  essentially  local  and  must  be 
administered  by  the  second-tier  authori- 
ties. It  is  important  to  have  the  closest 
liaison  with  those  responsible  for  the 
local  and  environmental  services  under 
separate  administrations.  Co-operation 
at  the  general  practitioner  level  would 
be  far  easier  and  more  effective  if  the 
services  were  administered  by  the  metro- 
politan borough  council  whilst  co-opera- 
tion at  the  highest  levels  would  be  no 
more  difficult. 

In  -training  o-f  medical  staff  an  outline 
scheme  was  prepared  by  the  County 
Council  -and  -the  borough  councils  -but 
it  has  never  proved  very  satisfactory 
from  -the  -point  of  view  of  recruitment 
or  training  of  future  public  health 
specialists. 

Pausing  -there  for  a moment,  Sir,  and 
adding,  if  I -may,  a -particular  submission 
which  is  peculiar  to-  myself,  -having  had 
-the  experience  of  the  chairmanship  of 
hospitals,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  is 
an  outstanding  gap  which  really  must  -be 
filled  between  the  hospital,  or  the  person 
in  the  hospital  -and  -the  person  either 
before  he  go-es  in  or  when  he  comes  out. 
If  he  has  a private  practitioner  and  can 
nip  off  to  the  south  of  France,  that  is 
very  nice:  but  it  -is  most  striking  at  the 
present  time,  -that  gap,  and  I have  no 
possible  dou-bt  that  it  is  injurious  -both 
in  the  geriatric  -and  paediatric  fields,  par- 
ticularly the  geriatric.  What  is  happening 
is  that  many  -of  the  hospital  committees 
are  appointing  people  to  carry  out  sur- 
veys of  geriatric  needs,  when  that  -in- 
formation co-uld  really  -be  far  -better 
provided  _ -by  the  -Medical  Officer  of 
Health  with  his  health  visitors  who,  in- 
stead of  going  round  on  one  visit  chalk- 
ing up  what  is  wrong  with  the  person, 
has  a long  experience  of  that  particular 
household  as  a whole.  If  I may  make 
that  personal  submission,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  at  the  moment  full  and  proper 
use  is  not  being  made  of  Medical  Officers 
of  Health.  They  are  wasting  their  time 
m the  way  of  supervising  sanitary  in- 
spectors when  there  is  a much  bigger 
health  field  in  which  they  could  strike 
out. 

On  the  question  of  town  and  country 
planning  my  comment  really  is  that  when 
one  reads  the  memorandum  there  are  a 
number  of  systems  operating.  There  is 
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a system  in  London  and  a system  out- 
side London,  different  degrees  of  delega- 
tion, and  county  boroughs  on  top  of 
that,  which  in  some  ways  are  the  most 
interesting  examples  ; and  I looked  with- 
out success  for  criticism  by  the  Ministry 
of  any  one  of  those  systems,  or  a par- 
ticular preference.  It  certainly  appears 
that,  for  example,  Croydon  has  worked 
perfectly  satisfactorily  within  the  Surrey 
system.  I do  particularly  draw  attention, 
Sir,  to  the  difference  which  exists  now 
that  there  is  a development  plan  in 
existence  and  it  is  a question  of  review, 
gradual  alterations,  alterations  one  anti- 
cipates would  come  very  largely  from 
pressure  within  the  boroughs.  In  other 
words  it  is  the  representation  of  what  is 
needed,  and  while  of  course  one  must 
have  a plan  for  London  or  at  any  rate 
one  for  north  and  one  for  south  of  the 
Thames,  one  must  have  a plan  for  more 
than  a borough.  In  the  light  of  what 
exists  today  in  terms  of  Croydon  or  the 
Middlesex  /London  boundary,  I think 
one  can  really  give  far  too  much 
emphasis  to  the  horrors  of  the  lack  of 
co-ordination.  A great  deal  of  the  work 
is,  if  I may  say  so,  much  better  done  by 
the  Ministry  in  any  event,  because  they 
have  to  deal  with  the  appeals  and  we 
have  found  the  Ministry  extremely 
cognisant  of  the  facts,  the  needs,  and  the 
various  factors  concerned  when  we  have 
been  before  them  in  appeals. 

1141.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Thank  you 

for  giving  us  this  very  full  description  of 
your  own  evidence  and  of  the  motives 
which  have  operated  with  you  in  putting 
forward  your  suggested  changes.  Before 
we  come  to  specific  services  may  we  just 
ask  one  or  two  questions  about  the  dis- 
tribution of  functions  which  you  will 
have  under  your  suggested  system?  You 
have  tried  as  far  as  you  possibly  can  to 
get  all  the  personal  services  in  the  hands 
of  one  authority,  that  is  the  borough 
council.  You  are  still  left  with  the  need 
for  a further — I do  not  know  whether 
one  should  call  it  tier,  of  government, 
because  there  is  not  in  your  scheme,  as  I 
understand  it,  a question  of  top  and 
bottom  tier  but  parallel  division  rather 

■than  anything  else? 1 think  really,  a 

co-ordinating  authority  primarily,  a main 
tier  and  a co-ordinating  tier. 

1142.  I was  looking  at  the  services  in 
paragraph  17  which  you  had  left  to  what 

you  call  the  co-ordinating  authority? 

Or  to  an  ad  hoc  authority. 

1143.  You  did  refer  to  an  ad  hoc 
authority  but  I rather  gathered  you  had 


thought  of  a single  authority  outside  the 
borough  council  which  would  cover  the 

whole  of  our  area? 1 think  it  would 

be  preferable. 

1144.  And  having  thought  of  it,  you 
had  rather  'dismissed  the  ad  hoc 

authority? We  ihad  left  if,  I think, 

really  in  our  own  minds  at  any  rate  as 
a preference.  Can  I put  it  this  way, 
that  the  fact  that  we  do  not  run  ithe 
ferries  I would  not  regard  as  a reason 
for  maintaining  a full  London  County 
Council  as  it  now  exists.  I do  not  know 
if  I have  made  myself  clear  on  that. 

1145.  But  you  do  contemplate  there 
will  be  another  authority  which  deals 

with  the  services  in  paragraph  17? 

Yes. 

1146.  And  most  of  those  services  as  I 
look  at  them  are  not  really  co-ordinating 
anything  you  do,  but  -the  administration 
of  particular  services  which  you  have 
found  it  not  appropriate  to  do  on  the 

borough  'basis? Looking  at  it  now,  I 

think  my  colleagues  would  agree  we  were- 
perhaps  deliberately  over-cautious  in  pre- 
paring this  list.  In  other  words — take 
ambulances — I see  no  particular  reason 
why  a borough  cannot  run  ambulances. 
But  at  the  moment  the  service  as  an 
overall  one.  There  is  a proposal,  for 
example,  that  it  should  be  run  by  the 
fire  service.  What  I had  In  mind  was, 
if  the  ambulance  service  and  fire  brigade 
service  were  running  as  one,  we  would 
not  make  a point  that  we  must  have  our 
own  ambulances.  In  other  words  we 
were  absolutely  certain  of  the  services 
which  we  had  recommended  to  come  to 
us.  Some  of  them  we  see  might  be  a 
matter  of  discussion.  There  might  be 
other  ways  of  doing  it. 

But  on  'the  point  you  were  making. 
Sir,  that  some  of  these  involve  direct 
administration,  yes,  that  is  true,  and  it 
might  be  that  the  co-ordinating  authority 
would  have  one  or  more  direct  technical 
departments,  if  I can  put  it  that  way. 
The  fire  brigade  in  other  words  would  be 
a technical  department  'administered  by 
the  co-ordinating  authority. 

1147.  Do  you  pioture  the  co-ordinating 
authority  as  being  a directly  elected  body, 

or  indirectly  elected? Representatives 

from  the  councils. 

1148.  I think  we  shall  pick  up  some 

of  'these  points  as  we  come  to  the 
individual  services.  Some  of  them  are 
allied  to  services  which  you  are  under- 
taking yourselves? Yes, . but  I .am 

very  grateful  ito  you  for  reminding  me 
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and  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  make 
the  .point,  Sir,  that  by  putting  certain  ser- 
vices in  that  list  we  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
clude them  from  the  all-purpose  borough 
but  we  recognise  there  might  be  more 
than  one  way  of  doing  it. 

1149.  You  might  wish  to  indicate  as  we 
go  on  and  come  to  particular  services, 
which  of  -the  services  there  are  in  para- 
graph 17  that  you  think  may  be  open 
to  consideration,  whether  they  should  be 
there  or  in  your  earlier  paragraph.  There 
is  just  one  other  point  about  your  new 
borough  authority.  There  are  'two  para- 
graphs dealing  with  it  in  which  I do  not 
think  there  is  any  verbal  inconsistency 
but  which  left  me  with  a slightly  different 
impression  of  .the  extent  of  amalgama- 
tion you  had  in  mind.  In  paragraph  14 
you  say : 

“We  realise,  however,  that  any  re- 
organisation must  take  account  of  the 
varying  conditions  applying  in  the  area 
of  Greater  London,  and  .that  authori- 
ties with  populations  varying  between 
150,000  and  250,000  are  viable  units 
for  local  government  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area.  We  are  agreed,  however,  that 
for  inner  London  200,000  population  is 
the  desideratum.” 

There,  by  saying  that,  you  rather  con- 
template quite  a considerable  amount  of 
amalgamation,  looking  to  the  existing 
size  of  local  authorities  both  in  and 
out  of  London.  In  paragraph  20,  having 
referred  to  the  City  of  London  you  then 
say: 

“ In  other  cases,  amalgamations 
and  boundary  adjustments  should  only 
be  undertaken  where  considered  neces- 
sary and  desirable  for  the  better  gov- 
ernment of  the  people  by  the  people, 
and  that  wherever  possible  the  iden- 
tity of  existing  boroughs  should  be 
retained  and  amalgamations,  where 
necessary,  effected  by  the  merger  of 
existing  local  authority  areas.” 

It  does  seem  to  me  the  tenor  of  para- 
graph 20  is  to  write  down  amalgamations 
a little  more  than  would  have  appeared 

in  paragraph  14? 1 do  not  think  it 

struck  us  in  that  way.  I am  glad  of  your 
comment  but  it  is  not  an  intentional 
writing  down.  I think  really  the  gist  of 
it  was — I do  not  want  to  take  particular 
examples — what  we  meant  was  that 
simply  to  chop  off  a ward  that  was  really 
overwhelmingly  connected  with  one  par- 
ticular authority,  and  put  it  with  another 
in  order  to  make  the  figure  come  to 
200,000  might  easily  not  be  wise.  And 


similarly  there  may  be  advantages  in 
retaining  one  authority  and  simply  en- 
larging it  slightly  rather  than  taking  a 
pencil  and  an  outline  map  of  London 
and  completely  redrawing  the  whole  of 
the  boundaries.  In  other  words,  having 
existing  boroughs  A,  B and  C there  may 
be  advantages — in  fact  we  think  there 
are  probably  advantages — instead  of  re- 
drawing something  which  is  completely 
different,  D,  E and  F,  possibly  to  enlarge 
A and  B at  the  expense  of  C,  or  alter- 
natively possibly  to  join  A and  C to- 
gether. In  other  words  A and  B woujd 
then  at  any  rate  keep  a nucleus  on  which 
you  would  be  able  to  build,  rather  than 
drawing  totally  different  outlines  having 
no  relation  to  other  boroughs. 

1150.  Yes,  I appreciate  your  point. 
You  do  not  want  to  split  the  authority, 
that  if  you  have  amalgamation,  it  should 
be  amalgamation,  say,  of  two  places, 
My  doubt  is — again,  like  you,  I do  not 
want  to  refer  to  particular  cases  but 
looking  at  the  areas  in  Greater  London, 
in  order  to  produce  your  population  it 
would  mean  at  any  rate  very  substantial 
numbers  of  amalgamations.  You  stand 

by  paragraph  14? Yes,  Sir.  It  is 

going  to  involve  major  alterations  and 
amalgamation.  There  are  28  boroughs 
today  and  there  will  not  be  28  if  you 
adopt  our  principle. 

1151.  And  in  the  outer  part  of  London 

it  is  perhaps  even  more  marked? Yes, 

Sir.  Could  I say,  that  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  any  kind  of  representa- 
tions to  you  at  this  stage  based  on  even 
hypothetical  redrawing  of  boundaries  by 
us  was  quite  profitless  until  the  points  of 
principle  are  decided  in  the  first  place 
and  then  I think  you,  and  you  alone, 
can  really  give,  at  any  rate  the  first  draft 
of  structure,  if  I may  put  it  that  way. 
I am  sure  we  would  not  have  helped 
you  by  trying  to  carry  out  a hypothetical 
splitting  of  London  before  you  had  come 
to  a decision  in  principle. 

1152.  Did  you,  in  regard  to  this  co- 
ordinating authority,  have  in  your  mind 
any  real  choice  between  a single 
authority  for  our  area  or  a series  of 
authorities,  presumably  based  on  exist- 
ing counties?  You  mention  it  in  para- 
graph 19.  You  say: 

“We  favour  the  establishment  of 
one  county  council  for  the  whole  of 
the  Greater  London  area.  A possible 
alternative  would  be  to  create  a num- 
ber of  new  administrative  first-tier 
authorities  each  comprising  some 
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seven  or  eight  boroughs  of  the  type 

we  envisage,  with  a total  population 

of  around  one  and  a half  million,” 
I rather  gathered  you  favour  a single 

authority? Yes,  Sir.  Could  I just 

add  one  word  on  population?  We  took 
the  view  that  when  considering  the  popu- 
lation of  the  all-purpose  borough  it  was 
not  necessarily  profitable  to  compare 
such  a borough,  such  a hypothetical 
borough,  with  an  existing  authority.  Just 
to  quote  an  example  which  I do  not  think 
can  do  any  harm;  Birmingham 
obviously  has  a population  far  in  excess 
of  200,000  but  that  is  a city  which  has 
grown  up  front  a centre  and,  as  we  think, 
quite  different  principles  in  terms  of 
population  apply  to  a provincial  city 
which  is  a centre  for  the  whole  area, 
rather  than  boroughs  as  part  of  London. 

1153.  You  have  fixed  your  population 
on  the  basis  of  finding  something  which 
is  small  enough  to  be  able  to  retain  a 
local  interest  and  control,  and  large 
enough  to  be  able  to  discharge  all  the 
normal  local  government  services,  with  a 

few  possible  exceptions? That  is 

absolutely  precise,  Sir. 

1154.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  On  this 
point  of  size,  may  I ask  whether,  in 
working  out  this  conception  of  a num- 
ber of  authorities  about  this  size  and 
determining  the  size,  you  had  given  much 
thought  to  the  question  of  the  difference 
m any  parts  of  London  between  daytime 
and  night  time  population?  There  would 
be  some  of  the  boroughs  which  on  your 
scheme  would  have  to  be  amalgamated, 
where  daytime  populations  might  be 
immense  in  relation  to  night  time.  I 
wondered  if  you  had  taken  that  into 
account  in  your  general  scheme  in  your 

200,000  size? No,  Sir,  I do  not  think 

we  dealt  with  that  specifically.  I would 
say  we  had  really  in  mind  residential 
areas.  That  200,000  is  related  to  resi- 
dential areas,  and  so  are  the  personal 
services. 

1155.  If  the  daytime  population  of  the 

borough  were  perhaps  three  times  that, 
you  would  not  feel  that  gave  rise  to  any 
special  problems? No,  Sir. — ( Coun- 
cillor _ Thackway ) : We  are  concerned 

essentially  with  the  permanent  resident 
population  in  the  area  that  we  would 
look  to  administer,  and  if  it  fluctuated 
during  the  day  I do  not  think  it  would 
affect  adversely  at  all  any  of  our  views. 

1156.  Miss  Johnston:  May  we  start 
with  refuse?  I think  at  present  you 
destroy  about  a third  of  your  refuse  and 


send  the  rest  by  barges? Alderman 

Roots:  Yes. 

1157.  Is  one  method  less  expensive? 
— — Barging  is  less  so. 

1158.  Do  you  share  the  wharf  with 

Chelsea? No.  We  own  it.  We  do 

not  at  the  moment  share  it. 

1159.  Are  you  grouped  with  other 
boroughs  under  the  scheme  got  out  by 

the  Standing  Joint  Committee? With 

Chelsea. 

1160.  But  at  the  moment  there  is  no 
question  of  having  one  wharf  and  one 

co-ordination  of  that  sort? Mr 

Burleigh:  We  have  had  for  some  years 
a joint  scheme  before  us  and  the 
Councils  set  up  a joint  committee.  It 
was  hoped  that  Chelsea  Borough 
Council’s  wharf  and  the  Kensington 
Borough  Council’s  wharf,  which  are 
next  to  each  other  on  the  river,  oould 
be  combined  and  that  one  disposal 
point  would  come  out  of  it  for  both 
boroughs.  Unfortunately  Chelsea  have 
been  unable  to  give  up  their  wharf 
because  they  have  to  use  it  for  other 
purposes  as  well  as  refuse  disposal. 
That  has  put  that  scheme  out  of  court 
in  spite  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
work  that  has  been  done  on  it.  We 
have  had  models  prepared  and 
approached  the  Ministry  and  had  the 
joint  meetings  referred  to.  We  are  now 
engaged  on  consultation  with  Fulham, 
Hammersmith  and  Chelsea  to  see 
whether  there  is  any  possibility  of  a 
big  scheme  coming  off.  Frankly,  we  are 
very  doubtful  whether  any  scheme  as 
large  as  that  which  one  would  have  to 
envisage  for  Hammersmith,  Fulham, 
Chelsea  and  Kensington  would  pay  us  at 
all.  We  believe  it  would  be  too  big, 
that  congestion  would  arise  and  that 
transport  costs  would  go  leaping  up- 
wards. We  believe  that  a number  of 
smaller  stations  for  disposal  are  better 
than  one  big  one,  and  I believe  that  has 
been  found  out  in  the  big  boroughs  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

1161.  But  from  what  you  said  I gather 
you  would  not  feel  very  strongly  if  there 
were  some  overall  arrangements  for  the 
disposal  of  refuse? — - — Alderman 
Roots:  May  I just  make  one  point  here? 
Naturally  I cannot  tell  how  much 
importance  you  are  going  to  attach  to  it, 
but  I had  the  opportunity  of  attending 
a large  inquiry  held  by  the  Ministry  into 
a scheme  for,  I think  it  was,  six  South 
London  boroughs,  the  attraction  being 
that  they  would  take  the  refuse  to  those 
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very  large  chalk  pits  down  by  Rochester 
and  Gravesend  which  need  filling.  I think 
it  is  a fair  comment  'that  at  the  end  of 
that  inquiry  it  really  was  quite 
impossible  to  say  it  really  was  going 
to  be  ,any  cheaper.  Eventually  the  Minis- 
try, I (think,  could  only  give  permission 
for  house  refuse  and  not  trade  refuse, 
which  rendered  the  scheme  of  course 
quite  ineffective ; -but  it  was  obvious  an 
enormous  organisation  would  have  to  be 
built  up  for  -transferring  the  rubbish  into 
those  road  vehicles  which  would  then 
have  to  proceed  down  that  extremely 
bad  way  out  of  London  to  Rochester. 
The  reason  I mention  this  is,  I would 
like  to  put  it  as  strongly  as  I can  that 
the  limited  references  to  refuse  collection 
in  this  memorandum  are — I do  no.t  want 
to  use  a word  that  could  be  construed 
as  offensive— far  too  abbreviated  to  give 
anything  approaching  a fair  position.  I 
do  happen  to  know  a bit  about  it.  _ It 
it  is  really  a fuming  point,  then  rt  is  a 
matter  for  consideration  for  many  days. 

1162.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  I am  aware 
of  the  general  difficulties.  The  problem 
which  strikes  me  is  this:  about  thirty 
years  ago  there  was  a report  which 
criticised  the  existing  system,  the  Dawes 
Report,  and  made  a recommendation  tor 
a central  authority.  The  metropolitan 
boroughs  then  said  in  effect— -we  . can 
deal  with  these  troubles  quite  effectively 
through  the  Standing  Joint  Committee 
—and  they  adopted  a system  of  grouping 
and,  as  I understand,  all  the  boroughs 
had  been  put  into  groups  ; but  when  one 
comes  to  enquire  what  has  resulted  from 
them  being  put  info  groups,  the  amount 
of  information  as  to  changes  in  the 
system  which  have  resulted  from  group- 
ing seems  somewhat  scanty.  I gather 
from  wihait  you  are  saying  now  that  you 
really  think  there  is  not  a great  deal 
of  practical  advantage  ito  be  derived,  at 
any  rate  from  large  grouping  of 

boroughs? ’I  hope  I am  not  over 

simplifying,  but  disposal  m the  mam  is 
either  by  river  barge,  which  is  excellent 
in  many  respects,  to  the  Essex  Flats 
where  it  is  put  to  very  good  use  by  in- 
filling and  'land  reclamation  ; or  alter- 
natively, if  you  group,  you  have  to  go 
either  to  -what  the  Ministry  would  quite 
rightly  like,  filling  in  these  enormous 
chalk  pits  at  Rochester.  But  this  is  about 
twice  tihe  size  of  Hyde  Park  and  you  then 
realise  .that  has  only  a seven  or  ten  year 
adequacy.  If  you  were  to  group,  you 
need  such  enormous  pits,  whereas,  of 
course,  certainly  with  fringe  districts, 
individual  boroughs  or  smaller  units  can 


do  very  useful  work  filling  much  smaller 
disposal  points  that  will  need  filling, 
chalk  and  gravel  pits,  whatever  it  may 
be,  but  what  it  really  comes  down  to— 

I think  you  summarised  it,  Sir — from  the 
point  of  view  of  collection  it  seems  that 
it  must  be  a detailed  operation.  It  is.  a 
house  to  house  service.  As  far  as  dis- 
posal is  concerned,  if  somebody  would 
dispose  of  our  refuse  cheaper,  twopence 
a ton  cheaper,  that  would  be  fine. 

1163.  The  point  made  by  the  Borough 
Engineer  is — it  could  have  been  done 
with  Chelsea,  Fulham  and  Hammersmith, 
but  he  is  apprehensive  that  you  would 
get  such  a large  organisation  it  would 
not  be  really  workable? -Mr.  Bur- 

leigh: That  is  my  opinion,  Sir,  because 
when  we  are  collecting  refuse  from  resi- 
dential neighbourhoods  we  cannot,  start 
too  early  in  the  morning — seven  o’clock 
is  the  earliest  you  can  start— without 
disturbing  people  and  getting  a . terrible 
number  of  complaints.  Assuming  you 
all  have  to  start  roundabout  seven  oclock, 
your  lorries  are  coming  in  roundabout 
the  same  time  full  up  and  you  get  con- 
gestion and  that  increases  the  cost  enor- 
mously.— Alderman  Roots : On  a purely 
practical  point,  Sir,  as  far  as  Kensington 
is  concerned  no  better  method  has  been 
suggested  than  that  we  should  take  it 
straight  down  to  the  river,  400  yards  or 
whatever  it  is  away,  down  to  this  wharf, 
At  the  moment  the  only  thing  appears 
to  be  that  there  are  two  jetties  side  by 
side,  and  there  is  a question  whether  we 
could  not  use  the  same  jetty,  which  I 
suppose  might  be  a saving  of  river,  fron- 
tage, but  again  you  have  to  take  in  the 
complications  of  lighterage  and  tide  aqd 
so  on.  It  appears  to  us  it  would  not 
save  us  anything  appreciable.  You  are 
having  one  wharf  instead  of  two.  We 
have  no  objection;  once  we  take  it  to 
the  wharf  and  the  barge  lightermen  take 
it  down  the  river,  we  do  not  see  it  again, 

1164.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Do  you  con- 
template in  the  future  all  your  refuse  will 
go  by  disposal  and  bring  to  an  end  She 

incineration? Mr.  Burleigh : I do  ne* 

think  so,  Sir.  We  treat  that  as  another 
lung  in  case  of  trouble  on  the  river.  As 
you  know,  udFuse  is  most  difficult  to  deal 
with  under  emergency  conditions. — 
Alderman  Roots:  That,  Sir,  is  a very 
real  thing.  Stoppage  in  an  emergency 
is  terribly  serious. 

1165.  Miss  Johnston : On  the  building 
bye-laws,  do  you  experience  actual  diffi- 
culties due  to  the  fact  that  the  L.C.C. 
administer  the  building  and  you  do  the 
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sanitation? Mr.  Burleigh-.  There  are 

certain  difficulties  when  there  are  two 
authorities  so  closely  allied  to  a job  of 
that  nature.  We  might  not  be  prepared 
to  give  waivers  as  the  other  authority 
might  be  prepared  to  do.  That  is  on 
sanitation  bye-laws.  I am  thinking  of 
ventilation  particularly.  There  is  a big 
difficulty  there  but  it  could  be  got  over 
by  an  agreed  code  of  practice,  I think. 

1166.  Do  you  think  it  inconveniences 

the  applicants  that  they  have  to  apply 
to  two  authorities? The  answer  truth- 

fully is,  yes.  It  must  inconvenience 
them  a little  because  they  come  to  us  for 
drainage  and  to  the  county  council  for 
building  work. — Alderman  Roots : I 

think  perhaps  I could  answer  that  also 
from  my  own  professional  knowledge 
outside.  I would  say  it  is  a disadvan- 
tage. It  does  not  bring  the  world  to  an 
end,  but  you  do  get  complications  for 
the  private  individual,  whether  he  needs 
the  District  Surveyor  and  whether  he 
and  the  borough  will  agree.  I certainly 
have  known  not  infrequent  instances  of 
that,  but  I would  not  put  it  as  a public 
scandal  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

1167.  And.  is  what  you  propose  [that  the 
District  Surveyor  should  become  the 

employee  of  the  borough? 1 do  not 

.see  why  noit. 

1168.  You  would  rather  become  the 

same  as  the  rest  of  the  country? Yes. 

1169.  You  are  fairly  .satisfied,  I [think, 

about  parks,  with  the  present  position 
about  sewerage? The  main  sewerage? 

1170.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  There  are 

three . parks  of  the  L.C.C.? Emslie 

Horniman  Pleasance,  Kensington 
Memorial  Recreation  Ground  and 
Holland  Park. 

1171.  Would  you  regard  those  as  being 

(regional  places?-; Mr.  Burleigh : Only 

tone  of  them,  Sir.  The  others  are  too 
ismall  to  be  regional. 

1172.  In  your  system  of  government 
,two  of  them  would  go  to  the  borough 

(Council? Yes,  Sir. — Alderman  Roots: 

They  are  negligible,  Sir. 

1173.  Miss  Johnston:  May  we  go  on 

with  personal  health  services?  I think 
.you  are  in  a division  with  Chelsea, 
Fulham  and  Hammersmith? Yes. 

1174.  You  ©aid  in  your  evidence  .that 
the  divisional  committees  are  frustrating 
because  they  are  mainly  advisory.  Do 
you  find  it  difficult  to  get  people  to  sit 

on  ithem  because  of  that? If  I may, 

I will  ask  two  of  my  colleagues  to  say 
a word  on  that.  As  far  as  my  own 


experience  goes,  yes,  increasingly  so,  for 
effective  people.  They  need  more  per- 
suading as  time  goes  on. — Alderman 
Carter:  I was  for  the  first  two  years 
on  the  Divisional  Health  Committee  con- 
cerned with  Kensington  and  went  there 
with  great  hopes  of  a larger  authority 
being  able  to  do  much  greater  things  than 
we  were  able  to  do  in  a borough.  After 
a very  short  time  I realised  that  there 
was  no  power,  no  control,  no  anything 
in  ithe  whole  committee  and  that  I was 
wasting  my  .time.  In  answer  to  your 
question,  I think  the  turnover  is  enorm- 
ous ; and  it  is  enormous  because  people 
do  find  out  very  soon  that  they  are  jus-t 
rubber  stamps  for  County  Hall.  Their 
say  in  initiating  policy  or  in  anything 
worth  while  is  nil.  They  can  never  get  to 
know  the  people  in  the  various  very 
numerous  institutions.  When  it  was  run 
by  the  boroughs  you  knew  your  seven 
or  eight  institutions  and  the  people  in 
it.  When  all  four  boroughs  were  united 
your  visit  took  a whole  day  whipped 
round  in  .the  car,  a couple  of  minutes 
glancing  at  each  institution  just  to  say 
you  were  there.  In  other  words  it  was 
by  comparison  a facade  of  control.  This 
must  result,  and  does  result  in  a very 
large  turnover  of  representation  on  the 
divisional  health  committees  because  they 
feel  they  are  not  doing  a worth  while 
job. 

1175.  Two  further  arguments  which 
you  used  were  that  local  policy  can  be 
blocked  by  the  other  boroughs  repre- 
sented and  that  things  can  be  turned 
down  because  you  must  not  set  a 
precedent.  Can  you  give  us  any  instance 

of  this? Yes,  I will  give  you  a 

concrete  example.  Kensington  did 
initiate  a number  of  things  in  a very 
small  way  to  see  whether  they  were 
advantageous  to  the  public  and  practical, 
and  so  on.  When  I got  on  the  new 
authority  T continued  along  those  lines. 
I thought  there  was  a case  for  a nappy 
service  for  the  very  needy  in  those 
larger  units,  a service  which  would  have 
started  in  the  borough  if  the  transf  er  had 
not  taken  place.  It  took  many  months 
before  I was  able  to  get  not  a majority 
but  the  unanimous  agreement  of  the 
committee  to  ask  the  County  Council  to 
permit  us  to  start  in  a small  way  this 
nappy  service  as  an  experiment.  Now, 
the  result  of  that  after  very  many  months 
was  that  we  had  many  lectures  telling 
us  that  we  must  look  at  London  as  a 
whole  and  forget  we  were  representing 
the  boroughs,  and  if  this  service  were 
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started  in  divisional  health  area  1 it 
would  have  to  be  started  in  all  the  other 
eight.  At  the  end  of  about  eighteen 
months,  although  the  committee  unani- 
mously supported  it  and  sent  it  to  the 
County  Hall  as  policy  after  a very 
lengthy  examination,  it  was  turned 
down.  That  is  the  position  with  regard 
to  initiating  policy  by  the  divisional 
health  oommittee. — Alderman  Miss 
Worthington-Evans:  I have  another  one 
as  far  as  the  chest  clinic  is  concerned. 
The  committee  there  thought  that  an 
occupational  therapist  would  be  beneficial 
to  some  of  the  patients  under  its  care.  In 
fact  they  paid  for  one  out  of  some  volun- 
tary funds  for  a time  to  prove  that  this 
might  he  useful.  When  it  got  to  the 
divisional  health  committee  it  died  the 
death,  having  reached  County  Hall,  I 
think,  because  if  you  started  it  for  Ken- 
sington and  Paddington — it  happens  that 
chest  clinic  is  Kensington  and  Paddington 
— it  would  have  to  go  all  over  London 
and  they  were  not  prepared  to  do  it. 
That  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  are  objecting 


1176.  I think  the  divisional  offices 

are  in  Hammersmith? Alderman 

Carter:  Fulham  Palace  Road. 

1177.  Are  there  offices  in  Kensington 
or  do  people  in  Kensington  who  want 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  have 

to  go  to  Fulham  Palace  Road? For 

most  of  the  services  the  advertisements 
tell  them  to  go  to  Fulham  Palace  Road. 
It  is  a very  long  way. 

1178.  Supposing  I wanted  a home 

help  and  I lived  in  Kensington? 

Alderman  Miss  Worthington-Evans: 
If  you  lived  north  of  Notting  Hill  Gate 
you  would  apply  to  the  Raymede  Insti- 
tute at  Ladbroke  Grove,  and  if  you 
lived  south  of  Notting  Hill  Gate  you 
would  apply  to — I forget  the  name  of 
the  place,  but  an  address  in  Chelsea. 

1179.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Who  would 

tell  me  that? That  I would  not  like 

to  answer. 


1180.  Miss  Johnston:  Do  you  get  a 
lot  of  enquiries  at  the  town  hall? 

Dr.  Weir : We  get  quite  a lot  ait  the  town 
hall  and  quite  a lot  are  dealt  with  at  the 
Kensington  public  health  department. 
We  have  to  refer  them  to  the  Fulham 
Palace  Road  headquarters. 


1181.  That  is  obviously  adminisstra- 
tivelv  inconvenient  for  people,  but  would 
say  that  the  quality  of  the  services 
ss  good  than  it  was  when  you  were 


you 
is  1( 


the  authority  for  maternity  and  child 

welfare? 1 could  not  express  an 

opinion  on  .that  because  in  those  days 
I was  not  medical  officer  of  health.—- 
Alderman  Carter:  It  is  difficult  to  com- 
pare because  when  the  boroughs  ran  these 
services  the  demand  for  maternity  and 
child  welfare  was  of  a different  charac- 
ter. There  was  wholesale  unemployment 
and  there  were  no  doctor  services.  We 
had  a much  greater  demand  for 
maternity  and  child  iwelfaxe  services 
when  the  borough  council  was  running 
them.  We  had  six  doctors  employed 
wholly  on  this  work.  Now  the  health 
service  does  away  iwith  a good  deal  of 
that.  Therefore  it  is  difficult  to  com- 
pare. But  I should  think  they  are  run- 
ning them  efficiently.  I do  not  think 
that  is  the  test  Teally,  that  is  not  the 
only  test,  anyway,  in  a local  government 
service. 

1182.  Are  any  of  your  medical  officers 
entirely  employed  by  the  London  County 

Council? No. — Alderman  Roots: 

Could  I revert  to  the  point  about  the 
inconvenience  to  the  ipublic  in  having  to 
go  to  this  other  office?  As  it  happens 
the  spot  they  have  to  go  to  is  about 
as  inconvenient  a spot  in  West  London 
as  you  could  choose  for  anywhere  in 
Kensington.  It  is  a perfectly  appalling 
place  to  get  to. 

1183.  One  point  you  made  about  the 
L.C.C.  assistant  medical  officers  of 
health  was  their  limited  experience  be- 
cause they  are  dealing  mainly  with 
maternity  and  child  welfare  and  school 
health.  Are  they  not  also  doing  a 
certain  amount  of  T.B.  and  geriatrics? 

Dr.  Weir:  No,  I do  not  think  so. 

The  majority  of  the  work  in  connection 
with  T.B.  is  carried  out  by  the  chest 
clinics,  and  they  are  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  regional  hospital  boards.  So 
far  as  geriatrics  are  concerned  most  of 
the  woTk  is  being  carried  out  by  the 
Metropolitan  boroughs,  and  in  the  hos- 
pitals, of  course,  again  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  regional  hospital  boards. 
:It  is  true,  however,  that  the  L.C.C.  have 
a department  that  is  connected  with  vac- 
cination against  T.B.,  B.C.G.  vaccine, 
particularly  for  their  schoolchildren. 

1184.  You  would  propose  to  take  over 

the  entire  school  health  service? Yes. 

1185.  Including  in  schools  which  you 

would  not  propose  to  take  over? 

Alderman  Roots:  We  are  prepared  to 
take  over  the  schools. 

1186.  But  in  some  of  them? Yes. 
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1187.  Have  you  good  relations  with 
•the  hospitals,  the  thorough  hospitals  and 

the  general  practitioners? Yes,  we 

have.  The  chairmen  have  in  fact  served 
for  long  periods  on  the  borough  council 
first  of  all.  I 'have  been  chairman  of 
the  public  health  committee  long  before 
I went  to  the  hospital,  and  now  Lady 
Petrie,  who  is  in  a similar  position. — 
Dr.  Weir:  I think  we  have  very  good 
relations  with  all  •the  hospitals  in  the 
borough  (because,  as  Alderman  Roots  has 
said,  we  have  members  of  the  borough 
council  who  are  holding  office  in  the  hos- 
pital and  management  committees.  I 
myself  am  a member  of  one  of  them. 
We  have  a very,  close  tie  up  with  them 
on  geriatrics,  to  the  extent  that  we  have 
a woman  health  officer  who  does  in  fact 
visit  cases  and  give  ,the  hospitals  a report 
on  the  home  circumstances.  And  apart 
from  .the  relationships  with  the  hospitals 
I think  we  have  a very  good  relationship 
with  all  the  general  practitioners. 

1188.  Is  your  woman  health  officer 

who  does  this  not  rather  doing  what  a 
health  visitor  would  do  in  other  coun- 
ties?  To  a certain  extent,  yes. 

1189.  Is  there  any  overlap  with  the 

L.C.C.  health  visitors? -No. 

1190.  They  leave  it  to  you? Yes, 

they  leave  it  to  u s— Alderman  Roots : I 
can  speak  from  the  other  side.  I found 
that  there  was  an  absolutely  appalling 
chasm  between  the  hospital  and  any  of 
the  outside  services.  One  had  not  got 
on  the  hospital  staff  anyone  competent 
to  follow  the  cases  from  an  environ- 
mental point  of  view  or  to  give  one  any 
kind  of  estimate  as  to  what  the  real 
geriatric  problem  was.  Having  served 
on  a public  health  committee  of  the  coun- 
cil, I realised  what  an  enormous  defici- 
ency there  was  there,  and  took  steps  to 
try  and  bring  it  closer.  The  health  visitor, 
to  whom  the  doctor  referred,  has  been  of 
inestimable  value  from  the  council’s 
point  of  view.  We  have  been  delighted 
with  this.  That  has  really  been  a labour 
of  love  that  the  council  have  taken  on, 
because  there  was  this  tremendous  gap. 
I think  it  will  be  enormously  emphasised 
by  the  future  policy  of  the  hospital  as  I 
understand  it,  in  other  words  to  try  either 
to  stop  people  coming  into  the  hospitals 
or  treat  them  in  their  own  homes  as  an 
alternative.  If  you  have  not  got  any  kind 
of  welfare  organisation  following  that  up, 
and  the  hospitals  have  not,  there  is  going 
to  be  a very  great  gap. 

1191 . When  an  old  person  obviously 
cannot  go  on  living  at  home  does  your 


medical  officer  or  the  L.C.C.  decide 
whether  it  is  a hospital  case  or  an  old 
people’s  home  case  and  take  the 
necessary  steps? Our  medical  officer. 

1192  Can  they  generally  be  got  into 

hospitals  when  necessary? Dr.  Weir : 

Yes. — Alderman  Roots:  Eventually? 

Dr.  Weir:  Well,  I must  say  that  is 

rather  an  indication  of  our  good  rela- 
tions. Generally  speaking,  we  can  get 
them  into  a hospital  fairly  quickly  if 
they  are  really  in  need.  I am  not  saying 
that  old  people  can  readily  be  got  into 
hospitals,  but  in  a case  where  we  con- 
sider urgent  admission  is  necessary, 
generally  speaking  the  hospitals  do 
co-operate  with  us  very  well. 

1193.  In  your  proposed  division  of 
functions  between  the  two  authorities,  I 
was  rather  surprised  that  you  did  not 
think  that  an  authority  of  150-250  thou- 
sand could  deal  with  the  blind  and  the 
mentally  defective  and  the  physically 
handicapped.  It  seems  to  me  that  rather 
contradicts  what  you  say  about  the  per- 
sonal nature  of  the  services  in  connection 
with  health.  After  all,  the  majority  of 
blind  people  are  old  and  what  they 

mainly  need  is  a visitor? Alderman 

Carter:  I think  what  we  were  thinking 

of  was  an  overall  service  for  the  blind. 
If  it  was  only  that  service  you  were 
thinking  of  I am  quite  sure  the  local 
authority,  the  new  borough,  would  be 
the  authority  to  do  it.  As  we  say,  they 
should  do  everything  of  that  nature.  But 
for  blind  persons  there  have  to  be  fac- 
tories, either  voluntary  or  local  authority. 
The  number  of  persons  to  fill  a factory 
comes  into  it — the  area  to  be  covered.  I 
think  it  was  on  the  lines  that  we  had  not 
enough  experience  on  that  side  that  we 
thought  that  a larger  unit  than  an 
authority  of  200  or  250  thousand  might 
be  necessary  to  provide  workshops.  On 
anything  else,  I agree  it  is  the  local 
authority  that  should  be  visiting  in  the 
home  and  giving  help  of  all  kinds  in  the 
home. — Alderman  Roots:  I think  we 
were  undoubtedly  over-cautious  there. 
On  thinking  it  over  I am  sure  we  could 
do  the  blind  with  a co-ordinating 
authority. 

1194.  And  the  mental  deficients,  in 

view  of  the  new  legislation? Abso- 

lutely. The  new  legislation  really 
emphashises  the  point  I made  before. 

1195.  And  you  feel  you  could  pro- 

vide the  necessary  residential  accommo- 
dation for  old  people? 1 do  not  feel 

any  doubt  of  it. 
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1196.  I do  not  know  whether  you  have 

an  L.C.C.  institution  in  Kensington,  have 
you? Alderman  Carter:  No. 

1197.  Because  undoubtedly  a number 
of  Kensington  people  will  be  in  the  large 
L.C.C.  institutions  elsewhere,  but  you 
feel  you  could  take  them  back  and  cope 

with  them? Alderman  Roots:  I think 

so,  and  I think  from  their  point  of  view 
there  might  be  a great  many  advantages 
to  be  local — visiting,  and  so  on. 

1198.  I think  you  also  feel  you  could 

take  over  the  child  care  work  for 
deprived  children.  Could  you  provide 
the  necessary  residential  accommoda- 
tion?  Dr.  Weir:  I think  we  could. 

1199.  At  present  I think  four-fifths  of 
the  children  in  (the  care  of  the  L.C.C.  are 
placed  outside  the  London  area ; so  if 
you  took  it  over  there  would  .be  a num- 
ber of  children  either  to  place  outside, 
which  might  be  rather  difficult  if  all  the 
boroughs  do  it,  or  to  take  back.  Do  you 
think  you  could  find  them  residential 
homes  in  Kensington?— — Alderman 
Carter:  I feel  the  number  who  would 
be  found  homes  would  be  greater  with 
local  authorities  tackling  the  job  than 
today  with  the  L.C.C.  I think  i.t  is  a 
staggering  thing  at  the  moment,  the 
small  number  who  do  find  homes  with 
the  L.C.C. 

1200.  Do  you  know  how  many  Ken- 
sington children  aire  in  care  roughly? 
The  office  is  not  in  Kensington,  is  it? 
No. 

1201.  I notice  you  said  in  your 

evidence  that  the  medical  officer  would 
be  in  charge  of  such  children,  but  of 
course  under  the  Children  Act  the  autho- 
rity for  children  has  a statutory  duty  to 
sat  up  a Children’s  Committee  and 
appoint  a Children’s  Officer. Alder- 

man Roots:  Yes. 

1202.  Do  you  realise  it  would  moan 

new  responsibilities  and  a new  depart- 
ment?  Yes,  I think  you  can  be  quite 

sure  that  we  do  not  in  any  way  under- 
rate the  vital  nature  of  that  (Service,  how 
great  a responsibility  that  service  is. 

1203.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Could  we  go 
on  to  housing.  Your  .proposition  on  this 
is  quite  a straightforward  one,  I think. 
How  do  you  estimate  that  Kensington 
will  stand  in  regard  to  .population?  Is 
your  population  to  be  static,  or  are  you 

expecting  it  to  reduce  or  increase? 

I think  it  is  a slight  reduction  ; there  is 
nothing  very  much  in  it. 

1204.  X am  leading  up  to  the  ques- 
tion : do  you  believe  that  in  Kensington 


you  can  consume  your  own  smoke? 

No,  not  entirely.  Looking  into  the 

future  .1  think  it  will  become  essentia] 
that  certain  of  the  density  figures  are 
increased.  That  is  pure  guesswork. 
Assuming  the  present  figures  in  the 
development  .plan  are  strictly  adhered  to, 
then  there  would  be  an  overspill. — Coun- 
cillor Thuckway : The  position  is  .that  we 
are  at  the  moment  engaged  in  a very 
substantial  slum  clearance  programme 
in  respect  of  which  we  are  getting  no 
help  from  the  L.C.C. ; so  if  we  were  the 
sole  authority  our  position  would  not  be 
worsened  in  any  way.  There  is  always  a 
certain  .measure  of  wastage  in  slum  clear- 
ance in  a big  way  and  we  hope,  and 
believe  that  we  can  cope  with  the 
scheme.  We  started  the  first  phase  of 
the  scheme  on  the  basis  of  .plans  we 
made  for  other  accommodation  to  be 
used  and  allowing  for  the  normal 
wastage.  So  I would  certainly  envisage 
the  position  could  not  normally  be 
worse  in  the  foreseeable  future  than  it 
is  at  present.  We  cannot,  as  our  chair- 
man has  said,  see  the  completion  of  the 
whole  slum  clearance  unless  the  present 
density  figures  are  altered,  and  1 think 
we  all  hope  and  believe  lhat  they  will 
be  altered. 

1205.  But  you  believe  you  can  carry 

on  with  your  slum  clearance  programme 
and  provide  the  necessary  accommoda- 
tion?  Yes,  we  arc  doing  so. 

1206.  Because  if  you  are  the  sole 

housing  authority  that  in  eifeot  is  what 
you  will  have  to  do? Exactly. 

1207.  Because  of  course  the  provision 
away  from  London-— the  people  to  go 
cannot  be  selected  on  housing  needs,  but 
be  people  who  are  willing  to  take  up 
employment  in  the  new  towns? — -We 
are  working  entirely  on  that  assumption 
at  the  present  moment ; those  are  our 
plans. 

1208.  When  you  ask  to  be  the  sole 

housing  authority  you  are  not  asking  for 
much  more  than  what  has  in  fact  hap- 
pened, are  you? On  the  unfortunate 

side,  shall  we  say ; but  we  are  asking 
for  quite  a lot  more  on  the  positive  side. 
When  it  comes  to  the  beneficial,  side, 
matters  of  town  planning,  for  example, 
it  would  be  wholly  beneficial  to  tackle 
the  most  difficult  side,  that  of  overspill ; 
it  would  not  be  worse  than  the  present 
position. 

1209.  How  many  L.C.C.  houses  are 

there  in  Kensington? Miss  Alford: 

One  hundred  and  fifty. 
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1210.  So  under  your  scheme  you 

would  take  them  over? Alderman 

Roots  : Yes.  May  I make  a point  there, 
that  as  a principle,  and  certainly  on  my 
personal  observation,  the  mass  owner- 
ship and  management  of  housing  accom- 
modation within  the  boundaries  of 
another  local  authority  has  very  serious 
disadvantages,  and  we  stress  them.  I 
want  just  to  make  this  proviso,  even  so 
far  as  the  out-county  housing  is  con- 
cerned, that  iwe  have  regarded  it  as 
something  for  which  there  must  be  a 
co-ordinating  authority  of  some  sort,  but 
that  does  not  necessarily  involve  us  in 
saying  that  if  houses  are  built  at  Bed- 
ford they  should  not  be  part  of  Bedford. 
We  felt  that  was  outside  our  scope.  We 
recognised  that  we  by  ourselves  could 
not  solve  the  out-county  problem.  That 
is  really  as  far  as  we  go. 

1211.  Yes,  quite.  It  occurs  to  me,  we 
were  talking  about  this  question  of  old 
people.  You  have,  I suppose,  provided 
houses  for  old  people? — —Yes, 

1212.  How  does  your  work  in  provid- 
ing accommodation  as  a housing 
authority  for  old  people  tie  in  with  the 
work  to  be  done  by  a welfare  authority? 

Councillor  Thackway : I should 

think  the  two  would  tie  in  very  well. 
It  is  a matter  we  would  have  to  lind  out 
as  we  went  along,  but  I can  see  no 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  perfectly 
complementary  and  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments. 

1213.  What  I mean  is  how  docs  it  tie 

in  at  the  present  time? Miss  Alford: 

We  build  for  fairly  able-bodied  old 
people,  of  course.  When  they  become 
quite  infirm  we  try  with  the  doctor’s 
help  to  get  them  into  an  old  persons’ 
home.  We  have  two  or  three  run  by 
voluntary  organisations  in  the  borough 
which  are  particularly  good,  but  failing 
that  we  try  to  get  them  into  an  L.C.C. 
home. 

1214.  Are  you  able  to  get  people  in  as 

and  when  it  is  necessary? Never  quite 

as  quickly  as  one  hopes  for,  but  they 
do  get  in,  yes. — Alderman  Roots:  To 
be  able  to  plan  that  accommodation 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a housing 
authority,  an  old  persons’  authority,  and 
in  direct  relation  with  your  local  hos- 
pitals— and  you  know  the  hospitals  will 
want  to  move  a certain  category  of 
persons  out — you  have  to  provide  old 
people’s  flats  until  they  become  too 
infirm,  and  they  go  possibly  into  hos- 
pital when  they  get  ill.  They  can  then 
with  the  facilities  which  are  now  being 


provided  be  very  largely  rehabilitated, 
but  not  back  to  a flat  of  their  own.  They 
have  to  go  back  to  a home — part  III 
accommodation. 

1215.  And  you  feel  it  would  assist 
them  if  you  had  that  under  your  own 

jurisdiction? 1 think  it  would  assist 

the  old  people. 

1216.  I was  really  trying  to  look  at 
this  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  old 
person  in  Kensington.  If  he  is  in  a 
municipal  flat,  he  gets  moved  on  to  the 
next  stage,  if  there  is  one.  What  about 
the  old  person  living  alone,  not  in  a 
municipal  Bat?  Who  finds  out  when 
that  person  is  really  unable  to  look  after 

himself? -I  think  I am  right  in  saying 

we  were  the  first  borough  in  London  to 
direct  the  efforts  of  our  woman  health 
visitor  to  that  problem,  and  rightly  or 
wrongly  we  have  carried  out  functions 
which  have  proved  absolutely  invaluable 
in  that  way.  She  co-operates  with  the 
voluntary  organisations  as  well.  It  really 
ties  in  so  well  with  that  paragraph  that 
I have  commented  on  in  the  Ministry  of 
Health  evidence — the  enormous  impor- 
tance, in  these  old  persons’  cases  particu- 
larly, of  voluntary  effort,  and  there  is  a 
great  fund  of  goodwill  if  you  can  make 
use  of  it. — Alderman  Miss  Worthington - 
Evans:  I should  like  here  to  make  the 
point  regarding  old  people  in  Kensington 
rather  specially.  Again,  it  would  be 
infinitely  better  that  the  borough  should 
have  charge  of  their  welfare,  because 
there  are  a vast  number  of  professional 
class  old  people  which  do  not  fit  in  to 
the  overall  L.C.C.  pattern,  and  as  in  the 
personal  health  services  I feel  that  there 
are  different  problems  in  different  areas 
which  do  not  fit  in  with  the  vast  L.C.C- 
machine.— Alderman  Roots : I think  you 
can  take  it  that  those  cases  in  our  experi- 
ence are  every  bit  as  pathetic,  and  prob- 
ably more  pathetic,  and  probably  more 
in  need  of  help,  and  they  are  in  a com- 
plete vacuum  at  the  moment. 

1217.  As  I understand  it,  the  essence 
of  your  proposal  on  this  is  to  try  and 
secure  the  unification  the  Ministry  of 
Health  want,  but  you  believe  you  can  do 
it  quite  effectively  on  a lower  basis  of 

population  than  they  have  in  mind? 

The  Ministry  of  Health’s  evidence  is 
rather  against  large  units. 

1218.  Miss  Johnston:  They  say  not 
less  than  100,000. — — On  page  68  they 
say: 

“ As  regards  the  size  of  the  popula- 
tion unit  most  suited  to  the  services 
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with  which  the  Ministry  are  concerned, 

there  are  a number  of  considerations 

which  weigh  against  its  being  too  large. 

These  services  are  mostly  of  a personal 

nature.” 

1 see — that  is  right.  They  do  end  up  with 
this  vast  bracket,  100,000  to  a million. — 
Alderman  Carter : Having  had  a good 
deal  of  experience,  I would  say  that  must 
be  a slip  up,  because  even  with  the  divi- 
sional health  committee  it  is  only  half 
that  size,  and  for  councillors  ever  to 
cover  an  area  with  all  the  institutions 
in  it  of  half  that  size  really  is  beyond 
them.  And  that  is  why  the  divisional 
health  committee  do  not  function  pro- 
perly— they  never  get  to  know  the  area. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  us  have  to  earn  our 
living.  I never  in  the  two  years  I served 
got  to  know  the  four  boroughs  con- 
cerned with  the  divisional  health  com- 
mittee or  their  institutions  or  their  per- 
sonnel, and  what  is  more  neither  did  any 
one  of  the  others.  And  the  four 
boroughs  meeting  together  never  fused 
into  one  unit.  I have  said  before  that 
when  I spoke  of  problems  in  Kensington 
the  other  three  boroughs  yawned,  and 
when  they  spoke  of  their  problems  in 
Fulham,  Hammersmith  and  Chelsea  I 
yawned,  because  I did  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  area.  Therefore  this 
really  is  a fantastic  figure  for  London, 
because  it  involves  such  an  enormous 
area  and  an  enormous  number  of  insti- 
tutions, and  I cannot  understand  how 
that  figure  of  a million  ever  got  in  there. 

1219.  You  are  saying  you  could  pro- 

vide all  these  services  within  the  size  of 
150  to  250  thousand  that  you  have  pos- 
tulated for  your  new  boroughs? Yes. 

— Alderman  Roots : And  on  this  I think 
we  would  go  further  and  say  that  a unit 
much  larger-  than  that  would  be  greatly 
to  the  detriment  of  the  personal  touch 
with  these  old  people  more  than,  say, 
road  transport  and  such  things.  We  are 
on  the  very  subject  where  the  smaller 
unit  would  have  the  most  impact. 

1220.  Sir  Charles  Morris'.  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  you  are  saying  that  the 
domiciliary  services  rendered  in  the  home 
to  old  people  are  inadequate  in  Kensing- 
ton— that  is  to  say,  I suppose,  that  the 
health  visitors  .and  home  helps,  and  so 
on,  are  so  much  taken  up  with  maternity 
and  child  welfare  and  other  services  that 
the  service  to  old  people  in  their  homes 
in  Kensington  is  really  inadequate;  is 

■that  right? 1 think  that  they  could 

be  fuller  and  better,  and  they  are  only 


as  good  .as  they  are  because  we  have 
overlapped  and  poached. — Alderman 
Carter : I would  say  .they  would  be  much 
worse  if  it  was  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
borough  council — and  this  applies  not 
only  to  Kensington  borough  council  but 
to  other  boroughs— are  working  in  a 
field  which  it  was  never  intended  by  the 
present  Act  of  Parliament  that  they 
should  work  in,  and  if  they  were  not 
it  would  be  a very  sad  day  for  the  old 
people  because  the  authority  that  is  work- 
ing there  is  not  the  right  authority  to 
work  whether  in  London  or  anywhere 
else. 

1221.  If  the  authority  responsible < on 

paper  were  left  to  provide  the  services 
unaided,  that  would  produce  an  inade- 
quate service  in  Kensington? Yes. 

1222.  It  is  only  by  supplementing  that 
in  various  ways  by  the  council,  that  'they 

are  inot  so  inadequate? Yes. — 

Alderman  Roots : But  it  is  not  the  com- 
plete answer.  It  is  the  organisation,  the 
set-up,  which  is  wrong. 

1223.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Could  we  turn 
to  planning?  You  have  asked  here  that 
all  control  and  development  be  handed 
over  to  the  new  borough.  That  means 

control  in  accordance  with  the  plan? 

Yes. 

1224.  What  is  the  position  when  an 

application  is  made  to  you  which  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  but  which 
you  think  should  be  accepted — that  is, 
where  you  think  the  plan  should  be 
varied  to  that  extent?  What  do  you  con- 
template would  happen  then? 1 think 

I am  right  in  saying  that  at  the  .present 
moment  such  applications — possibly  not 
trivalities,  but  any  of  any  importance — 
in  fact  have  -to  be  referred  to  the  Minis- 
ter under  .the  regulations,  certainly  out- 
side London.  If  you  have  development 
contrary  ito  the  development  plan  the 
right  of  the  planning  authority  to  permit 
it  is  very  closely  limited.  Anything  of 
any  substance  needs  to  go  before  the 
Minister. 

1225.  What  do  you  contemplate  should 

happen  under  the  new  system? 1 

should  have  .thought  the  same  system  that 
obtains  at  -the  moment,  for  example,  in 
Middlesex,  could  obtain  in  London.  It' 
might  be,  at  the  beginning  at  any  rate, 
you  would  want  .the  co-ordinating 
authority  to  give  an  opinion  on  whether 
it  was  a substantial  variation  or  not — 
that  is  a possibility — but  otherwise  I 
should  have  thought  it  could  have 
worked  as  outside  London. 
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1226.  But  you  are  asking  that  this 
work  should  be  transferred  .to  you,  not 
delegated,  and  transfer  means  that  there 
must  be  some  field  dn  which  you  have 

final  responsibility. Applications  in 

accordance  with  the  plan  obviously  not 
involving  a substantial  departure  I would 
have  thought  could  have  been  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  borough  within  the 
regulations  that  the  Minister  issues.  If 
the  iborough  were  in  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  an  application  was  substantial 
or  not — indeed,  one  could  provide  for 
it  with  some  sort  of  guide — they  would 
simply  consult  the  co-ordinating  autho- 
rity which  we  have  always  recognised. 

1227.  It  would  be  necessary  to  find 

some  way  of  defining  fairly  precisely 
whait  it  was  that  was  transferred  to  the 
borough  authority,  so  that  they  would 
know,  and  everybody  else  would  know, 
what  it  was  they  could  do  of  their  own 
responsibility  and  what  had  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  some  other  authority? If 

I could  put  it  another  way,  and  I 
think  it  is  a raither  important  other  way, 
if  all  were  transferred  other  than 
co-ordination,  if  all  were  transferred 
to  the  borough,  then  there  could  be 
excepted  alterations  of  substance  which 
are  today  excepted  from  all  planning 
authorities,  and  reserved  to  the 
Minister.  So  your  position  would  be  no 
different.  We  could  be  in  the  same 
position  as  Croydon.  There  is  a measure 
of  co-ordination  between  the  Croydon 
plan  and  the  Surrey  plan,  of  course,  but 
both  Surrey  County  Council  and 
Croydon  County  Borough  Council  are 
in  a sense  in  direct  contact  with  the 
Minister  in  terms  of  substantial  altera- 
tions. 

1228.  Croydon,  being  the  county 

borough,  is  the  planning  authority  for 
Croydon.  They  actually  made  the  plan 
in  collaboration  with  Surrey,  but 
formally  it  has  been  made  by  the 
Groydon  Borough  Council? Yes. 

1229.  The  plan  for  London  has 
already  been  made  by  a .London  autho- 
rity, and  presumably  any  variations  on 
dt  would  have  to  be  .made  either  by  the 
planning  authority  or  'by  somebody 

other  than  .the  borough  council? 1 

should  not  have  thought  it  was  neces- 
sary. The  L.C.C.  .prepared  'the  plan  but 
anyone  who  had  anything  to  do  with  its 
approval  knows  that  the  Minister  altered 
it  substantially,  and  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  occurring  now  is  of  course — 
which  is  a curse  to  developers — that 
certain  amendments  were  not  happily 


accepted  by  the  L.C.C.  But  the  plan 
having  been  made  as  a basis,  the 
boroughs  in  becoming  planning  authori- 
ties would  have  to  take  at  over,  and 
when  it  comes  to  review  there  would  be 
a co-ordinating  authority  to  whom  we, 
for  example,  should  make  such  repre- 
sentations as  we  wished,  and  if  we 
wanted  a further  five  acres  of  industry, 
if  twenty  of  the  new  Metropolitan 
Boroughs  also  wanted  five  acres,  then 
normally  -the  co-ordinating  authority 
would  have,  let  us  say,  100  new  acres 
of  industry  which  they  thought  would 
have  the  following  results,  and  would  in 
that  sense  co-ordinate  it  and  either 
recommend  or  even  not  recommend,  but 
the  Minister  would  have  to  be  the 
deciding  authority. 

1230.  On  that  the  borough  council 
would  have  a right  to  make  representa- 
tions on  the  plan,  but  the  decision  would 
have  to  be  taken  by  another  authority? 
— — .By  the  Minister,  ias  it  is  today. 

1231.  Are  you  eliminating  the  body 

which  has  made  the  plan? Yes.  I 

am  converting  that  .into  all  that  it  can 
really  be,  which  is  a co-ordinating  autho- 
rity, because  ait  the  moment,  as  the  thing 
now  is  to  the  individual  developer,  there 
are  a large  number  of  cases  where  not 
only  is  (there  duplication  but  in  fact 
great  expense  is  incurred  in  appealing 
to  the  Minister  and  succeeding  simply 
on  points  of  overall  policy.  For 
example,  that  the  London  County 
Council  are  not  accepting  the  Board  of 
Trade  figures  for  introduction  of  indus- 
try, and  things  like  that. 

1232.  There  seem  to  me  two  points  on 

this.  One  'point  is  the  position  of  a 
borough  council  which  wishes  itself  to 
secure  an  amendment  of  the  plan  on 
which  it  has  normally  got  to  go  some- 
where. On  the  other  side  ar,e  the  appli- 
cations made  by  individuals  who  ask  for 
a planning  decision,  ilf  they  are  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  you  would  say 
“We  agree”  if  you  want  to  agree  or 
you  may  for  some  reason  wish  to.  turn 
it  down.  If  they  are  not  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  you  may  agree  and  wish 
to  turn  it  down.  The  (point  I am  con- 
cerned about  is  where  you  think  the 
developer’s  proposals  should  be  agreed, 
if  they  involve  some  modification  of  the 
plan,  whether  in  manner  or  measure.  I 
think  you  can  hardly  alter  the  .plan  your- 
selves?1  Councillor  Thackway : I 

think  the  position  in  fact  in  operation 
would  'be  precisely  the  same  as  it  is  to- 
day, except  that  the  duties  at  the  present 
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time  carried  out  iby  the  L.O.C.  would 
be  carried  out  by  the  new  all-purpose 
council  which  we  envisage.  And  there 
would  be  an  appeal  by  the  public  against 
the  decisions  of  the  all-purpose  council 
an  precisely  the  same  way  as  there  is  an 
appeal  by  the  public  against  the  decisions 
of  the  (London  County  Council,  and  if 
it  came  to  a public  inquiry  the  Minister 
would  give  the  decision  then  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  he  does  at  present. 

,1233.  I follow  that.  The  point  is 
where  the  new  borough  authority  wishes 
to  agree  a proposal  made  to  it  which 

is  not  in  accordance  with  the  plan? 

Alderman  Roots : In  that  case  it  would 
do  what  a planning  authority  does  to- 
day— the  application  would  have  to  go 
to  the  Minister.  The  borough  would 
be  the  planning  authority,  just  as  Croy- 
don is  today,  but  whereas  there  is  no 
co-ordinating  'authority  for  Surrey  and 
Croydon,  we  harve  said  that  in  the  case 
of  London  if  it  were  a convenience  to 
the  Minister  you  could  have  this  co- 
ordinating authority  who  would — I gave 
the  example — show  that  twenty  boroughs 
wanted  five  acres  more  of  industry.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  a necessity.  I think 
the  boroughs  could  go  straight  to  the 
Minister,  and  -the  Minister  would  have 
his  co-ordinating  department — we  should 
be  delighted  with  that.  But  if  for  some 
reason  he  did  not  want  direct  communi- 
cation with  these  boroughs,  as  he  has 
with  Croydon,  there  could  'be  this  co- 
ordinating body,  and  that  co-ordinating 
body  would  co-ordinate  on  main  high- 
ways and  main  improvements  of  that 
sort. 

1234.  May  I just  turn  to  highways? 
There  ds  only  one  'question  I want  to  ask 
you  on  that,  and  that  is  about  improve- 
ments to  existing  highways.  In  your 
evidence  you  make  ;a  distinction  between 
minor  improvements,  which  are  assigned 
to  the  borough,  and  major  improve- 
ments, which  are,  I gather  from  para- 
graph 17,  to  be  assigned  exclusively  I 
presume  to  the  co-ordinating  authority. 
Is  that  a matter  upon  which  you  have 

had  any  further  thought? A certain 

amount  would  depend  on  the  final 
arrangement.  Perhaps  I should  tell  you 
whiat  we  had  in  mind.  We  were  think- 
ing in  terms  of  a thing  like  the  huge 
Elephant  and  Castle  scheme,  or  even,  in 
our  own  borough,  the  .Netting  Hill  Gate 
scheme.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  we 
had  in  mind,  where  its  effect  is  on  more 
than  one  borough.  And  again  we  did 
not  want  to  seek  anything  on  which  we 


had  not  got  complete  certainty — that  is 
really  what  it  comes  to* — and  for  some 
of  those  big  schemes  one  can  see  there 
would  be  an  advantage  in  having  this 
co-ordinating  authority  able  to  set  the 
pattern  for  really  big  schemes  like  that. 
They  might  of  course  do  it  on  a dele- 
gated basis,  there  are  a hundred  and  one 
possibilities,  but  one  can  see  that  there 
are  some  road  schemes  which  are  almost 
national. 

1235.  You  would  really  expect  that 
the  cost  of  these  selected  schemes  would 
be  paid  for  by  the  co-ordinating 
authority  and  charged  over  the  whole  of 
the  area,  subject  to  the  grants? 

The  'grant  ithing  iis  so  enormous  dn 

the  first  place,  but  yes  I think  that  is 
probably  so,  particularly  where  some  of 
them  would  occur  at  the  boundary  of 
a borough.  That  could  lead  ito  simplifi- 
cation. I think  ithe  engineer  would  agree. 

1236.  At  .the  present  time  the  distinc- 

tion between  yourselves  and  'the  London 
County  Council  really  depends  on  who 
initiates  the  scheme? Yes. 

1237.  You  contemplate  as  between  the 

new  borough  and  the  new  co-ordinating 
authority  the  distinction  would  be  be- 
tween major  and  minor  which  would 
somehow  have  to  be  defined? Yes. 

1238.  Do  I have  it  correct  that  by 

major  you  only  mean  'the  reality  big 
schemes? Alderman  Roots : Yes. 

1239.  Would  you  be  doing  more  as  a 

borough  under  the  .new  system  than  you 
are  at  the  present  time? Mr.  Bur- 

leigh: Much  more  I should  think. 

1240.  You  would  have  to.  find  some 

way  of  defining  the  responsibility,  would 
you  not? Yes. 

1241.  If  you  have  any  definition  in 
mind  by  all  means  let  us  know?— — 
Alderman  Roots : I think  Itihe  definition 
you  have  in  mind,  is  perhaps  not  major 
and  minor  buit  maxima  and  minima.  I 
cannot  help  feeling  on  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  evidence  that  they  had  rather 
a pessimistic  view  of  the  powers  the 
authorities  could  be  given,  with  town 
planning  as  we  have  it  today.  On  the 
major  roads,  the  Minister  could  be  given 
a default  provision.  It  seams  to  .me  that 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  could  them- 
selves achieve  a consider, able  simplifica- 
tion if  they  really  wanted  the  scheme  to 
go  through,  in  calling  a conference  of 
those  concerned.  Having  made  represen- 
tations they  would  know  what  (their  oiwn 
grant  was  going  to  be.  I do  not  think  it 
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would  be  at  all  difficult  that  they  should 
be  given  comparatively  minor  extension 
of  powers  for  major  roads — whait  would 
elsewhere  be  called  trunk  roads. 

1242.  I wondered  whether  you  had 
any  views  on  the  suggestion  made  on  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  evidence  on  page 
176,  paragraph  43?— — I think  possibly 
(.a),  buit  making  the  point  I made  to  you 
earlier  I do  not  see  w,hy  the  delegation 
should  not  be  the  other  way  round — 
having  your  all-purpose  boroughs  or 
highway  authority  and  a minus  'provi- 
sion for  ithe  co-ordinating  committee  and, 
with  the  Minister’s  approval,  even  de- 
fault powers,  or  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is 
not  a very  difficult  matter  to  arrange. 
But  I can  quite  see  the  Ministry’s  point 
that  for  the  'maximum  traffic  arteries, 
shall  I call  them,  their  siting  design  and 
the  'traffic  flows  which  would  govern  the 
siting  and  dcsgn  should  .be  the  subject  of 
direction,  if  you  like,  by  the  overriding 
authority.  A provision  that  the  boroughs 
if  necessary  should  be  heard  by  the 
Minister  could  be  very  easily  imported 
into  .that.  Bull  apart  from  this  I think 
there  is  a 'great  deal  to  be  said  iin  road 
improvements  in  really  getting  down  to 
it,  getting  the  money  raising  and  , money 
spending  somewhat  related.  In  other 
words,  if  'a  road  is  a really  national  road, 
or  unquestionably  a London  road,  if  you 
can  define  that,  that  may  .be  a case  for 
direction,  but  for  the  others  it  is  extra- 
ordinarily easy  for  whoever  happens  to 
be  particularly  struck  with  the  fact  that 
he  could  not  gat  out  of  Acacia  Avenue 
in  a quarter  of  an  hour  last  Saturday, 
to  be  convinced  that  Acacia  Avenue 
should  have  £50,000  spent  on  it,  whereas 
the  expenditure  of  two  lots  of  £25,000 
elsewhere  would  really  do  much  better. 

1243.  I think  you  want  a maximum 
switch  to  the  Borough  Council  except 
for  schemes  which  are  of  much  more 
than  local  interest,  and  you  look  to  us  to 
find  some  way  of  getting  a proper 

definition? Generally  speaking  I must 

confess  I was  a little  biit  surprised,  shall 
I say,  that  we  fitted  so  well,  or  could 
fit  so  well,  with  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port’s suggestions.  I had  thought  that 
their  representations  might  be 
vehemently  against  us.  From  things  I 
had  heard  I thought  they  might  want 
violent  alterations.  It  is  a curious  thing 
that  we  do  seem  to  be  within  their 
picture. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Could  we  turn  now 
to  education? 


1244.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I have  just 
two  questions,  but  perhaps  rather 
important  ones.  I am  rather  glad  that 
education  has  come  up  at  the  end  of  the 
inquiry  because  it  has  given  us  a very 
much  better  opportunity  to  grasp  what 
the  Kensington  scheme  for  the  govern- 
ment of  London  is.  The  people  of  the 
County  of  London  have  never  been  used 
to  or  never  known  anything  of  any 
system  in  regard  to  primary  and 
secondary  education  except  a system  in 
which  primary  and  secondary  schools 

were  controlled  by  the  County? Well, 

by  the  local  Boards  prior  to  that.  The 
metropolitan  boroughs  have  never  had 
education  powers. 

1245.  Therefore  in  a way  I suppose 
your  scheme  is  perhaps  more  radical,  in 
regard  to  the  control  of  primary  and 
secondary  .schools  than  in  regard  to  most 
things?  I am  considering  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  people  of  the 

County  of  London? The  answer 

within  London  is  really  yes,  but  we  of 
course  naturally  see  Willesden,  which  is 
indistinguishable  on  the  ground,  in  a 
different  position. 

1246.  But  the  people  of  London  have 

got  used  to  the  system? Yes. 

1247.  T,a  little,  get  the  impression — and 
please  correct  this  if  I am  wrong— that 
your  main  argument  about  putting  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools  under 
the  control  of  the  borough,  or  the  new 
kind  of  all-purpose  authority  of  about 
200,000  as  far  as  Kensington  is  con- 
cerned— that  ithe  main  reasons  for  that 
in  your  mind  are  what  you  might  call 
general  reasons?  One  might  either  argue 
that  under  borough  control  the  children 
of  primary  and  secondary  schools  would 
get  a better  education,  or  one  might 
argue  that  they  would  get  no  worse  an 
education  and  that  the  control  by  the 
borough  would  contribute  enormously 
to  the  healthiness  of  local  government. 

1248.  I wondered  if  you  thought  you 
were  arguing  under  both  heads  or  under 

one  or  the  other? If  I can  answer 

it  this  way  I have  no  doubt  of  the  second 
head  ; to  my  mind  that  scarcely  needs 
argument.  But  if  I could  qualify  it,  it 
is  not  quite  the  distinction  you  made.  I 
do  not  think  we  would  be  justified  in 
saying  that  a boy  would  of  necessity  be 
able  to  add  two  and  two  together  better 
if  we  had  the  schools  than  if  the  L.C.C. 
had  the  schools,  but  the  advantages 
which  strike  me  are  that  there  would  be 
a greater  flexibility  of  education  in  the 
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sense  that  you  have  not  got  to  have,  or 
virtually  got  to  have,  one  system  for  the 
whole  area.  While  it  may  be  that  a 
particular  type  of  school  ds  needed,  we 
might  find  that  a particular  type  of  open 
air  school  which  had  been  developed  on 
a small  scale  in  Denmark  for  our  par- 
ticular purposes  might  be  useful — I am 
deliberately  taking  a rather  wild  example 
— and  given  of  course  that  the  Ministry 
of  Education  were  satisfied  with  the 
standards  that  had  ’been  produced,  it 
would  enable  the  borough  to  introduce 
that  scheme,  on  the  advice  of  its 
technical  advisers  naturally.  It  would  not 
mean  that  those  same  technical  advisers 
or  the  borough  or  the  people’s  repre- 
sentatives had  to  commit  themselves  to 
the  one  overall  system — I do  not  mean 
this  offensively — on  a “take  it  or  leave 
it”  basis  for  the  whole  of  London.  I 
should  have  .thought  in  general  experience 
it  would  undoubtedly  help  new 
approaches,  new  aspects  of  education. 
So  the  distinction  is  not  quite  so  bald  as 
you  made  it.  We  are  certainly  arguing 
on  your  first  head,  providing  you  do  not 
confine  it  simply  to  the  ability  to  add 
two  and  two  or  to  construe  Virgil. 

1249.  I did  say  the  children  of 
Kensington  of  course,  not  the  children 
of  London  generally.  But  it  is  not  your 
view  to  some  extent  that  the  children 
of  Kensington  might  get  a better  educa- 
tion because  the  schools  of  Kensington 
might  be  more  individually  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  of  Kensington  and  the 
wishes  of  the  people  in  Kensington,  and 
so  on,  under  this  system  than  under  the 
system  by  which  the  county  ’has  control? 

Only  in  general  terms  of  principle. 

I do  not  think  any  of  us  had  in  mind 
that  if  we  had  the  power  tomorrow  we 
would  build  a particular  type  of  school 
which  has  not  .before  been  built,  or  that 
any  particular  school  in  Kensington  is 
monstrously  inefficient.  In  other  words, 
it  was  simply  on  the  .general  principle 
of  flexibility  of  system.  I think  certainly 
in  Kensington  of  parent  interest  and 
assistance  and  the  .bringing  in  of  the  other 
things  like  care  committees,  the  voluntary 
visitors  for  some  of  the  difficult  cases.  I 
am  pretty  certain  we  should  find  it 
considerably  easier.  There  is  a big 
wastage,  at  any  rate  in  enthusiasm, 
which  we  as  a smaller  authority  could 
overcome. 

1250.  Your  view  would  not  go  very 
well  with  the  Ministry’s  view,  because 
you  would  want  to  multiply  the  number 
of  authorities  responsible  for  primary 


and  secondary  schools,  each  of  whom 
would  be  dealing  direct  with  the  Minister, 
and  by  and  large  the  Ministry  appear 
to  be  in  favour  of  not  having  too  many 
authorities  dealing  direct  with  them?—’ 

I would  qualify  it  in  (this  way:  they 
certainly  do  not  criticise  the  administra- 
tion of  the  system  within  the  smaller 
units.  I would  .take  it  as  axiomatic. 
They  are  rather  like  the  army.  There 
ds  an  attraction  to  have  a corps  head- 
quarters over  your  division.  I think  it 
was  possibly  with  that  in  mind  that  we 
envisaged  our  co-ordinating  committee, 
because  we  were  not  quite  sure  whether 
the  Ministries,  putting  it  rather  bluntly, 
would  not  more  or  less  insist,  as  they 
had  with  regional  hospital  boards. 

1251.  Tell  me  if  this  is  missing  your 
point,  but  supposing  this  was  done  on 
a big  scale?  Suppose  your  argument  in 
favour  of  the  200  or  250  thousand  size 
authority  were  taken  as  of  very  wide 
application,  if  in  the  country  generally 
the  200  to  250  thousand  size  were 
responsible  for  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  the  Ministry  would  be  dealing 
with  a very  large  number  of  authorities 

direct,  would  they  not? The  answer 

to  that,  I ithink,  is  partly  .practical.  At 
the  moment  they  are  doing  so  on.  a far 
lower  figure  than  you  postulate,  and  in 
a very  short  time  the  flood  gates  are 
going  to  burst.  The  Local  Government 
Boundary  Commission  has  been  set 
up  to  try  and  get  the  sluices  open  first. 
The  fact  is  there  are  going  to  be  im- 
measureably  more  county  boroughs  with 
the  complete  powers.  If  the  Minister  of 
Education  were  to  say  “We  do  not  al- 
together welcome  .them  ” I can  under- 
stand it  because  he  wants  the  larger  unit. 
In  that  case  if  he  really  means  it  I think 
he  would  be  driven  to  having  some  sort 
of  regional  system.  I do  not  think  he 
would  ever  get  it  away  from  the  county 
boroughs.  In  other  words,  the  position 
that  you  postulate  is  there  already.  It  is 
going  to  .be  considerably  increased,  and 
such  increase  as  would  follow  from  our 
proposals  would  add  to  it  very  little, 
particularly  as  we  would  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a co-ordinating  body.  I think 
that  is  the  best  answer,  I hope  the  com- 
plete answer. 

1252.  I agree  of  course  there  are  some 
small  authorities,  but  at  the  moment  the 
Ministry  are  dealing  with  a compara- 
tively small  number  of  authorities  as 
compared  with  what  .they  were  dealing 
with  before  the  1944  Act.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  authorities  are  so  large  that  you 
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would  expect  the  Ministry  would  regard 
them  as  completely  competent  authori- 
ties, and  would  leave  a very  high  degree 
of  government  to  the  large  authority  in 
its  own  area.  And  the  smaller  authori- 
ties deal  with  the  central  Ministry,  which 
is  used  to  that  type  of  dealing  by  and 
large.  But  if  you  greatly  increased  the 
total  number  of  authorities  within  the 
county  of  London  with  which  the 
Ministry  dealt  direct,  would  you  think 
that  it  would  mean  that  the  Ministry 
would  come  very  much  more  into  day  to 
day  administration  than  it  would  under 
the  present  system?  Perhaps  you  would 

welcome  that? 1 would  not  welcome 

it,  I would  not  oppose  it,  but  I should  not 
have  thought  so,  no.  They  would  have 
more  letters  to  write,  yes,  more  off  the 
duplicator,  but  in  the  light  of  the  num- 
ber of  county  boroughs,  and  I am  afraid 
t do  not  know  what  it  is  off  the  cuff 

1253.  It  is  about  133  with  which  the 
Ministry  now  deals,  whereas  if  I remem- 
ber rightly  it  was  something  of  the  order 
of  400  and  something  before  the  Act? 

Under  the  present  system  we  have 

133  now.  I do  not  know,  but  I would 
guess  that  there  must  be  between  25 
and  50  authorities  that  are  about  to  be- 
come or  must  become  county  boroughs 
if  that  system  lasts,  so  as  against  that  I 
do  not  think  our  increase  is  going  to  "be 
very  great.  First  of  all  we  have  our  co- 
ordinating committee,  which  I think 
could  be  a very  useful  link  with  the 
Ministry,  but  quite  apart  from  that  I 
feel  that  the  dangers  to  education  as  well 
as  to  the  other  services  are  so  great  by 
not  doing  anything  like  this— I am  think- 
ing possibly  in  terms  of  political  science 
—I  think  the  dangers  are  so  great  that  it 
is  worth  a good  deal  to  overcome  them. 

1254.  In  other  words,  you  have 
thought  out  what  may  be  the  implica- 
tions of  having  in  the  country  a largish 
number  dealing  direct  with  the  Ministry 
as  compared  with  having  one,  and  that 

does  not  deter  you? No,  because  it 

is  probable  we  would  have  some  sort  of 
measures  on  a specialised  subject  like 
this — and  I stress  on  a specialised  sub- 
ject, I do  not  necessarily  think  it  is  _a 
good  system  on  everything — I cannot 
see  why  a system  of  joint  boards  shoujd 
not  work  in  the  same  manner  simply  to 
reduce  the  administration  in  the  terms  of 
the  Ministry. 

1255.  Is  it  part  of  your  feeling  that 
you  very  much  like  the  idea  of  the 
children  of  Kensington  going  to  schools 


in  Kensington?  It  is  fairly  obvious  with 
regard  to  primary  schools  that  nobody 
wants  children  to  go  very  far  from  their 
homes,  and  apart  from  marginal  prob- 
lems of  boundaries,  which  we  need  not 
go  into  at  the  moment,  children  for 
primary  schools  obviously  want  to  go  to 
local  schools.  But  is  it  part  of  your  view 
that  you  would  like  to  see  Kensington 
children  going  to  Kensington  secondary 

schools,  at  almost  all  costs? No.  The 

first  part  of  the  argument  we  would  like 
to  see — I think  that  would  express  it — 
but  not  at  all  costs,  and  the  fact  that  the 
school  happened  to  be  just  into  Hammer- 
smith or  just  into  Chelsea.  . . . 

1256.  That  you  think  you  could 

arrange? Yes. 

1257.  Sir  John  Wrigley : In  the 

Ministry  of  Education  memorandum  they 
do  attach  a great  deal  of  importance  to 
the  education  authority  for  secondary 
and  further  education  being  the  same. 
Under  your  system  you  take  secondary 
education,  and  what  we  call  the  co- 
ordinating authority  takes  further  educa- 
tion. That  seems  to  cut  across? Of 

course,  as  the  Town  Clerk  reminds  me, 
universities,  or  shall  I say  colleges,  are 
not  under  the  same  authority.  I think 
probably  what  we  might  have  in  mind 
is  that  the  co-ordinating  authority  would 
be  an  advantage  or  could  undertake  the 
function  of  co-ordinating  the  supply  of 
the  technical  colleges — you  will  not  want 
one  in  each  borough.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  the  co-ordinating 
authority  either  owns  or  operates  them. 

1258.  I see ; you  have  in  mind  a plan- 
ning authority  rather  than  an  executive? 

It  could  be.  I do  not  think  we 

should  be  adamant  on  one  or  the  other. 
Again  rather  on  the  A.M.C.  lines  one 
could  work  on  a rather  smaller  basis  of 
these  joint  authorities  and  joint  boards, 
which  perhaps  on  a personal  predilec- 
tion I am  a little  bit  against. 

1259.  The  equalisation  rate  for  London 
is  being  reviewed  at  the  present  time? 

1 think  our  Borough  Treasurer  can 

answer  that. — Mr.  Deakin : It  has  gone 
further  than  that,  Sir.  There  is  a new 
scheme,  approved  by  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  Standing  Joint  Committee,  ac- 
cepted by  the  Minister,  and  which  has 
now  been  promulgated  and  comes  into 
effect  on  1st  April  next. 

1260.  Is  that  going  to  affect  you  for 

good  or  for  ill? For  good.  My  coun- 

cil has  been  pressing  for  a new  scheme 
for  six  years,  and  at  last  their  efforts 
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have  borne  fruit.  From  1st  April  next 
we  shall  have  an  equitable  London  rate 
equalisation  scheme  for  the  first  time. 

1261.  So  you  regard  it  as  a good 

thing? Undoubtedly  it  is,  Sir,  and  it 

has  been  agreed  by  the  boroughs. 

1262.  You  know  the  Metropolitan 

Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee  set 
up  some  years  ago  a body  to  deal  with 
O and  M7 Yes. 

' 1263.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  use 

that  machinery  in  Kensington? Yes, 

quite  a lot. 

1264.  Has  it  been  beneficial? 

Alderman  Roots : X do  not  think  we  had 
any  recommendations  which  you  could 


call  catastrophic  or  epoch-making,  but 
the  suggestions  made  to  us  were  in  each 
case  very  valuable,  naturally  of  a 
detailed  kind. 

1265.  Have  they  been  examining  par- 

ticular branches  from  the  point  of  view 
of  economy  of  work? Yes. 

1266.  Anyhow,  you  regard  it  as  a good 

thing? Yes. 

Sir  John  Wrigley:  We  are  very 

grateful  to  you  for  having  given  us  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  you  this  morn- 
ing as  well  as  for  having  given  us  a very 
interesting  piece  of  written  evidence 
beforehand.  May  I just  conclude  by 
saying  that  I thank  you  very  much  indeed 
for  coming  here? 


(The  witnesses  withdrew) 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Alderman  N.  Marock 
Councillor  S.  H.  Oborne 
Alderman  A.  E.  Cotton 
Councillor  W.  R.  Knight 
Mr.  J.  E.  Fishwick 
Mr.  H.  G.  Echart 
Mr.  F.  Batterbury 
Dr.  F.  Summers 
Mr.  C.  C.  Carter 
Mr.  S.  W.  Martin 

on  behalf  of  Lambeth  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 


Called  and  Examined 


1267.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  I am  very 

pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing you  this  afternoon. 

Our  practice  on  these  occasions  is  to 
ask  you  to  say  anything  you  like  at  the 


outset  in  supplementation  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  written  evidence  that  you 
may  have  submitted,  and  I understand 
you  have  a statement  you  would  like  to 
make  to  us? Alderman  Marock  . . . 


C Alderman  Marock  read  the  attached  Statement) 

I am  Alder-man  N.  Marock,  the  Leader  of  -the  majority  -political  party  on  the 
Lambeth  Borough  Council,  and  -the  gentlemen  -accompanying  -me  are : — 

Mr.  Councillor  S.  H.  Oborne— Leader  of  the  minority  political  party 
Mr  Alderman  A.  E.  Cotton-^Deputy  Leader  of  the  -majority  political  -party 
and  present  Chairman  of  the  Council’s  Estates  Management  Committee 
Mr.  Councillor  W.  R.  Knight— A senior  -Member  of  the  Council  and  Whip 
of  -tihe  -majority  -political  -party,  and  the  Town  Clerk,  the  Borough  Treasurer, 
the  Bo-rough  Engineer,  -the  Medical  -Officer  of  Health,  the  Director  of  Housing 
and  the  Chief  Librarian,  as  you  can  see  by  these  cards. 

As  -the  Commission  will  be  aware  -from  the  statistical  information  and  evidence 
already  -submitted,  Lambeth  is,  in  population,  the  -third  largest  of  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs  and,  in  area,  -the  fifth  largest.  It  has  -a  population  of  224,300  (estimated 
m id-1957).  Its  rateable  value  at  1st  April,  1958,  was  £3,909,898  and  the  estimated 
net  product  of  Id.  rate  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1959,  is  £16,050. 

On  the  1st  April,  1959,  the  rateable  value  of  the  Borough  will  become  £4j.m, 
and  the  net  -product  of  Id.  rate  £17,000,  due  to  the  -partial  re-rating  of  industrial  and 
freight  -transport  hereditaments  and  the  rating  -of  electricity  underakings.  The 
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present  indications  are  that  the  number  o.f  the  population  wiill  remain  fairly  static 
henceforth  and  that,  before  the  next  revaluation  in  1963,  the  rateable  value  is  likely 
to  be  of  the  order  of  £5m.  and  the  net  product  of  Id.  rate  about  £20,000. 

There  is  a long  history  of  corporate  life  attached  to  the  Borough.  Lambeth  has 
existed,  as  a community,  in  more  or  less  its  .present  area  and  shape  since  1331 
when  lit  was  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary,  Lambeth,  consisting  of  the  townships  of 
Lambeth,  Kennington,  Stockwell,  South  Lambeth  and  Lambeth  Deane.  The 
Genway  survey  of  the  .parish  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  shows  that 
the  then  boundaries  were  virtually  the  same  as  those  of  the  present  Borough. 
The  Vestry,  as  ia  means  of  Local  Government,  was  an  active  entity  by  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  18th  there  were  in 
addition  to  the  Churchwardens,  sidesmen,  overseers,  surveyors,  collectors,  a Vestry 
Clerk,  scavengers,  constables  and  beadles.  In  1713  a regular  monthly  Vestry  meeting 
was  instituted  and  the  forerunner  of  the  present  day  Finance  Committee  set 
up.  The  old  open  Vestry  was  replaced  by  an  elected  Vestry  in  1855.  It  eventually 
became  one  of  the  six  large  London  parishes  with  a total  of  120  vestrymen  elected 
at  ward  meetings  in  eight  wards.  The  present  Borough  came  into  existence,  in 
common  with  the  other  Metropolitan  Boroughs,  in  1900. 

Lambeth  is  of  a very  suitable  size  for  administrative  purposes,  comprising 
square  miles  and  stretching  from  the  Thames  (to  which  it  has  a frontage  of  over 
two  miles,  opposite  Westminster  and  the  City)  to  the  boundary  of  the  Administrative 
County  at  Croydon.  It  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a close-knit  fully  built-up 
balanced  and  adequately  diversified  unit,  providing  what  might  be  termed  “Central 
London  ” development  with  large  and  valuable  industrial,  commercial,  entertainment, 
hospital  and  transport  promises  in  the  north,  mixed  commercial  and  residential 
districts  in  the  centre  and  a largely  “ dormitory  ” area  in  the  South. 

Communications  are  satisfactory.  Access  to  and  between  all  parts  of  the  Borough 
by  bus  is  good  and  lis  supplemented  by  both  tube  and  railway.  In  practice,  the 
shape  and  layout  of  the  Borough  is  convenient  for  administrative  purposes. 

The  Borough  includes  three  complete  parliamentary  constituencies,  returning 
Members  of  two  political  parties. 

The  several  services  in  the  Borough  are  well  developed.  The  Borough  Council 
erected  985  dwellings  prior  to  the  war  and  has  already  constructed  3,752  houses 
and  fiats  since  the  war,  has  93  flats  under  construction,  has  accepted  tenders  for 
a further  375  flats  and  has  purchased  for  housing  land  on  which  2,400  more 
houses  and  flats  will  be  erected  in  due  course.  It  has  purchased  435  requisitioned 
houses  and  substitute  dwellings  and  contemplates  purchasing  an  additional  300 
within  the  next  year. 

The  Borough  includes  a (total  acreage  of  288  of  parks  and  open  spaces  and  its 
major  “ lungs  ” are  fairly  distributed. 

The  Borough  exercises  practically  all  the  powers  and  functions  operated  and 
performed  by  the  other  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  except  museums  and  art 
galleries  ( the _ necessity  for  which  does  not,  in  the  Council’s  view,  exist  having  regard 
to  the  magnificent  National  collections,  which  it  could  not  hope  to  emulate,  very 
readily  accessible  to  all  its  residents)  and  swimming  baths  (the  Council  operates 
slipper  baths  and  laundries  but  was  precluded  by  planning  considerations  from 
reconstructing  on  the  original  site  the  swimming  baths  destroyed  in  the  war  ; it 
has  already  selected  an  alternative  site  on  which  it  proposes  to  build  in  the  very 
near  future,  and  there  are  popular  open  air  swimming  baths  in  the  L.C.C.  parks 
in  the  Borough).  The  Council  is  particularly  proud  of  the  lead  it  has  given  in 
the  development  of  the  services  inherent  to  and  associated  with  public  libraries  and 
the  pioneer  work  it  is  doing  in  connection  with  those  services  on  behalf  of  the 
aged  which  are  not  undertaken  by  the  Welfare  Authority. 

The  current  rate  is  16s.  4d.,  which  is  the  fourth  lowest  among  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils  and  the  second  lowest  among  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils 
south  of  the  Thames.  It  compares  with  an  average  of  approximately  17s.  Od. 
among  those  authorities.  The  Council  has  achieved  stability  in  this  connection 
over  the  last  three  years  and  this  period  might  well  have  been  longer  if  the  partial 
derating  of  shops  and  offices  had  not  taken  place.  For  some  years  the  Council 
has  adopted  a policy  of  paying  for  a substantial  proportion  of  capital  works  out 
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of  internal  resources  without  recourse  to  loans,  e.g.  in  the  year  1959-60  it  will 
spend  over  £250,000  from  internal  resources  on  capital  works.  Because  it  has 
been  sufficiently  far -sigh  ted  to  have  funded  its  debt  up  to  the  beginning  of  1958 
the  Council  had  good  scope,  during  the  past  year  when  interest  rates  were  very 
heavy,  for  taking  advantage  of  short-term  loans  without  borrowing  too  large  a 
proportion.  The  Council  has  not  been  laggard  in  pursuing  opportunities  presented 
by  new  financial  legislation.  The  Council  had  its  name  put  on  the  list  for  stock 
issues  well  before  Section  24  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  1958, 
came  into  operation  in  July,  1958 — indeed  it  was  the  first  in  London  to  do  so  ; 
it  has  already  approached  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  with 
a view  to  the  investment  of  superannuation  funds  in  equities.  The  Council  has 
kept  well  abreast  of  the  newest  trends  of  modernisation  of  both  buildings,  depots 
and  equipment,  e.g.  mechanised  accounting  has  been  installed  for  some  years  and 
has  continually  been  expanded. 

The  picture  is  that  of  a vital,  effective  and  well  organised  Local  Government 
unit,  capable  of  being  administered  both  economically  and  efficiently,  with  assured 
financial  stability  and  adequate  resources  to  operate  and.  develop  not  only  Us 
present  functions  but  also  whatever  further  powers  and  duties  Parliament  may  see 
fit  to  place  upon  the  Council. 

Having  reviewed  the  Memorandum  of  Evidence  submitted  to  the  Commission  by 
■the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  Standing  Joint  Committee  in  October,  1958,  the  Council 
has  (except  as  mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph)  no  comments  to  offer  on:— 

Part  I Constitution,  Membership,  Functions,  etc.,  of  Standing  Joint 
Committee ; 

Part  II  Functions  of  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils ; 

Part  III  Statistics  relating  to  the  City  of  London  and  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  ; 

or  Part  IV  Observations  on  the  Number,  Size  and  Resources  of  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils. 

These  parts  are  very  largely  factual  and  so  far  as  they  express  opinions  the  Council 
is  in  agreement  with  them. 

The  only  comment  which  the  Council  feels  it  should  make  on  Parts  I to  IV  of 
the  Memorandum  of  Evidence  relates  to  paragraphs  26  and  27,  in  which  views 
are  expressed  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  size  and  suitability  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  28  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils.  The  Council  wishes  to  stress  that,  based 
upon  very  considerable  interchange  of  experience  between  its  Members  and  those 
of  other  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  over  many  years,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
whatever  its  shortcomings  and  disadvantages  may  be  in  theory,  the  present  set-up 
in  London  serves  its  purpose  well  and  that  the  Council  has  not  yet  heard  advanced 
any  satisfactory  reason  for  substantial  alteration  of  the  boundaries,  either  of  the 
Boroughs  or  of  the  Administrative  County. 

As  regards  Part  V (Considerations  affecting  Distribution  of  Funotions)  of  the 
Memorandum  of  Evidence,  the  general  views  advanced  by  the  Standing  Joint 
Committee  exactly  express  those  of  the  Borough  Council. 

As  regards  Part  VI  (Proposals  Relating  to  the  Transfer  of  Functions  to  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils)  of  the  Memorandum  of  Evidence,  the  Council 
has  spent  some  considerable  time  in  reviewing  its  original  proposals  relating  to 
the  allocation  of  functions  as  between  the  L.C.C.  and  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils  and  submits  the  following  reconsidered  views  in  substitution  for  those 
expressed  in  the  letter  dated  the  3rd  July,  1958,  and  submitted  by  the  Council 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  the  7,th  July,  1958. 

The  Council’s  views  on  the  allocation  of  functions  as  between  the  L.C.C.  and 
the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  coincide  with  those  expressed  by  the  Standing 
Joint  Committee  in  Part  VI  of  the  Memorandum  of  Evidence,  except  as  follows:— 

Paragraph  30 — Environmental  Health 

The  Council  does  not  agree  that  any  material  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by 

the  people  of  London  or  by  the  Councils  concerned  through  the  transfer  to  the 
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Boroughs  of  the  parks  and  larger  open  spaces  now  controlled  by  the  L.C.C. 
These  parks,  etc.,  are,  in  the  main,  London  parks  and  not  Borough  parks ; they 
are  effectively  administered  at  the  present  and  it  is  not  only  fitting  that  they 
should  be  maintained  by  a central  authority  on  behalf  of  London  as  a whole 
but  also  the  most  practical  view. 

Paragraph  31 — Housing 

(i)  The  Council  feels  that  the  point  has  now  been  reached  when  one  large 
administrative  and  technical  machine  under  the  control  of  the  L.C.C.  could 
discharge  the  duty  of  designing  and  building  new  housing  accommodation  more 
efficiently,  more  economically  and  more  imaginatively  than  the  Boroughs.  Con- 
versely, the  sites  of  such  buildings  should  be  wholly  provided  by  the  Boroughs. 

(ii)  The  Council  agrees  with  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  that  the  management 
and  allocation  of  all  housing  within  the  Administrative  County,  whether  provided 
lay  the  L.C.C.  or  the  Boroughs  and  whether  existing  or  still  to  be  constructed,  is 
a task  infinitely  better  fitted  to  the  Boroughs  than  to  the  L.C.C.  Moreover, 
since  vacant  sites  and  sites  which  do  not  involve  a disproportionate  amount  of 
rehousing  in  clearance  are  now  relatively  few  and  will  soon  disappear,  housing 
development  in  the  future  will  become  increasingly  dependent  on  clearance  and 
this  will  create  a problem  of  decanting  wish  which  the  Boroughs  will  not  be 
able  to  cope  adequately  unless  they  have  greater  housing  resources  than  at 
present.  If  they  are  to  provide  the  sites  required,  they  must  be  placed  in  the 
best  possible  position  for  decanting.  The  Council  feels,  nevertheless,  that  a 
pre-requisite  of  the  transfer  of  the  L.C.C.  functions  of  management  and  allocation 
of  housing  accommodation  to  the  Boroughs  is  that  agreement  must  be  reached 
between  the  Boroughs  for  the  establishment  of  a standard  residential  qualification, 
without  which  a family  is  ineligible  for  rehousing  in  any  particular  Borough. 

(iii)  As  regards  slum  clearance,  the  Council  feels  that  the  transfer  of  the 
functions  of  the  L.C.C.  to  the  Boroughs  in  this  connection  must  inevitably 
depend  to  some  extent  on  the  transfer  of  management  and  allocation.  It  follows 
that  if  such  transfer  does  not  take  place  the  resources  available  to  the  Boroughs 
must  necessarily  limit  the  vital  work  of  slum  clearance  by  the  Boroughs. 

Paragraph  32— Personal  Health  and  Welfare 
While  the  Council  agrees  that  all  funotions  of  the  Local  Health  Authority 
(other  than  the  provision  of  ambulances)  and  under  the  Lunacy  and  Mental 
Treatment  Acts  and  Mental  Deficiency  Acts  should  be  vested  in  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils,  it  does  not  consider  that  in  the  circumstances  of  London  it 
is  desirable  to  attempt  to  transfer  to  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils:  — 

(i)  the  functions  of  the  Welfare  Authority  under  Part  III  of  the  National 
Assistance  Act,  1948.  Conversely,  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  must 
retain  their  powers  under  S.  31  (Contributions  to  Old  People’s  Organisations) 
so  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  that  section  to  enable  them  to  operate 
geriatric  services ; 

(ii)  the  funotions  of  the  Local  Authority  under  the  Childrens  Act,  1948, 
or  the  Children  and  Young  Persons  Acts,  1933  to  1952. 

Paragraph  34 — Other  Functions 

The  Council  agrees  with  the  Standing  Joint  Committee’s  proposals  but- — 

(i)  the  Council  feels  that  while  the  licensing  and  registration  functions  referred 
to  in  paragraph  34  (6)  (1)  and  (2)  are,  very  properly,  local  funotions,  some 
simple  means  of  pooling  information  regarding  enforcement  action  which  is 
taken  in  the  Boroughs  should  be  made  effective  to  enable  unsavoury  migrants 
who  flit  from  Borough  to  Borough  to  be  checked  ; 

(ii)  the  Council  takes  the  view  that  while  the  present  law  under  which 
Corps  Authorities  are  responsible  for  Civil  Defence  continues  to  have  effect, 
the  Civil  Defence  duties  of  Local  Authorities  should  be  related  to  their  peace- 
time funotions,  Civil  Defence,  under  the  circumstances  of  possible  nuclear 
attack  is  essentially  a service  which  for  planning,  organisation,  recruitment 
and  training  in  peace-time  and  for  discipline  and  operational  direction  in  war 
should  be  on  a national  and  not  a local  basis. 
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The  Council  desires  to  express  the  view  as  regards  any  transfer  of  powers  and 
functions  from  the  L.C.C.  to  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs,  that  whatever  machinery 
may  have  to  be  devised  in  the  first  instance  to  facilitate  early  transfer,  the  powers 
and  functions  transferred  should  eventually  be  vested  in  the  Metro  poll  tan  Borough 
Councils  by  statute  and  not  be  the  subject  only  of  delegation  from  the  L.C.L.  or  its 
own  power. 


As  regards  Part  VII  (Summary)  of  the  Memorandum  of  Evidence,  the  Council 
agrees  with  each  of  the  three  opinions  stated. 


As  regards  the  retention  of  the  two  tier  system  of  Local  Government  in  the 
County  of  London,  the  Council  is  of  the  view  that  the  L.C.C.  should  remain  as 
the  upper  tier  authority. 


As  regards  the  retention  of  the  existing  boundaries,  both  of  the  Administrative 
County  and  the  Borough,  the  Council  feels,  as  we  have  indicated  above,  that  as 
the  present  set-up  serves  its  purpose  well  in  practice  there  is  no  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  changing  them. 

As  regards  the  transfer  of  functions  from  the  L.C.C.  to  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils,  the  Council  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  in  the  interest  both  of  the  people  of 
London  and  of  the  Councils  themselves  for  those  services  which  are  commonly 
provided  by  Local  Authorities  to  be  provided,  wherever  possible,  by  a local  elected 
Council  whose  members  are  in  close  daily  touch  with  and  able  to  keep  their  linger 
on  the  pulse  of  opinion  of  the  electorate  and  are,  for  that  reason,  in  a position 
effectively  to  direct  an  administration  which  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
physical  characteristics,  peculiarities  and  possibilities  of  the  district.  1 he  services 
to  be  operated  by  the  L.C.C.  should  be  those  only  which  must  of  necessity  be 
administered  over  a wider  area  than  a single  borough  or  two  or  three  boroughs  in 
co-operation. 


In  this  connection  we  must  make  it  clear  that  the  Councils  opinion  differs 
diametrically  from  those  expressed  by  the  Ministries,  where  they  suggest  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  ad  hoc  authorities,  e.g.  for  the  collection  and  disposal  of  refuse 
and  for  highways  and  traffic. 


As  regards  refuse,  as  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  las  freely 
admitted,  efficient  collection  and  disposal  in  London  presents  formidable  dilhcultics. 
There  is  however,  in  the  Council’s  view  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  an  ad.  hoc 
authority  would  not  be  presented  with  precisely  the  same  difficulties  or  do  t he ; job 
more  efficiently  or  more  economically  and,  indeed,  the  converse  may  very  well  be 
true.  The  collection  and  disposal  of  refuse,  and  particularly  collection  is  essentially 
a local  job.  The  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  and  the  Vestries  which  preceded 
them,  have  undertaken  it  for  centuries  and  have  been  reasonably  successful.  As 
regards  disposal,  there  is  no  sense  of  complacency  among  the  Boroughs.  Meetings 
have  been  taking  place  as  recently  as  the  last  few  weeks  between  representatives 
of  Lambeth,  Battersea,  Wandsworth  and  Chelsea,  as  to  the  possibility  of  making 
substantial  contribution  towards  the  reduction  of  costs  in  disposal  by  the  mutual 
use  of  wharves  to  shorten  the  length  of  haul  and  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
wharves  in  use.  Having  regard  to  this  attitude  of  mind,  and  m the  absence  or 
clear  indication  that  an  ad  hoc  authority  must  necessarily  be  able  to  do  the  job 
more  effectively  and  cheaply  than  the  Boroughs,  there  is  no  justification  for  the 
proposals  of  the  Ministry. 


As  regards  the  new  highway  authorities  proposed  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport, 
the  provision,  maintenance  and  improvement  of  roads  is  another  function  which 
Local  Authorities  have  carried  out  over  centuries  and  in  any  event  it  is  retrograde 
and  unrealistic  to  suggest  that  it  could  be  carried  out  successfully  in  isolation  from 
other  related  local  authority  duties  in  connection  with  the  cleansing  of  streets, 
street  lighting,  sewers  and  drains.  The  suggestion  savours  greatly  of  the  attitude 
of  mind  which  led  to  the  establishment  in  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuresi  of 
separate  boards  of  commissioners  for  sewers,  paving,  street  lighting  and  cleansing, 
and  which  had  to  be  swept  away  by  the  establishment  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  in  1855.  The  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  and  the  L.C.C.  m 
co-operation  have,  in  the  view  of  the  Council,  done  as  well  and  can  in  the  future 
do  as  well  as  any  central  authority  could  have  done  or  will  be  able  to  do. 
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This  does  not  mean  that  the  Council  considers  that  weighty  road  and  traffic 
problems  do  not  exist  in  London,  or  that  the  Council  is  inclined  to  be  at  all 
complacent  about  such  problems..  There  are,  for  example,  the  variations  of  surface 
and  lighting  which  exist  and  which  must  be  eliminated  but  agreement  on  these 
matters  can  well  be  achieved  through  the  Standing  Joint  Committee.  Indeed,  there 
is  already  the  basis  of  agreement  as  regards  lighting  and  by  the  increasing  adoption, 
as  maintenance  takes  place,  of  two-coat  asphalt  to  B.S.S.594,  the  desired  standard 
of  non-skid  surface  and  long-life  characteristic  throughout  the  main  roads  of 
London  is  steadily  being  achieved.  Until  it  becomes  clear  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  acceptance  and  implementation  by  all  the  Boroughs  of  an  agreement  on  lighting 
or  rejection  by  the  Boroughs  of  B.S.S.594,  there  is  no  call  for  removing  the  control 
of  highways  from  local  elective  control,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  is 
a fundamental  requirement  of  good  local  government  in  London  in  the  future. 


1268.  Thank  you  very  much.  Aider- 
man  Marock.  I hope  you  are  not  feeling 
completely  exhausted!  Our  usual  prac- 
tice generally  is  to  run  over  some  of  the 
main  services  and  to  raise  with  you  such 
points  as  we  feel  we  ought  to  raise  for 
our  own  edification.  We  shall  take  what 
you  have  read  to  us  this  afternoon  where 
it  conflicts  with  what  is  stated  in  your 
shorter  evidence  as  the  operative  docu- 
ment. 

May  I just  say  at  the  beginning  that 
you  raise  no  questions  about  the  main 
basis  of  London  local  government ; you 
are  content  with  the  boundaries  of  the 
county  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
boroughs? Yes. 

1269.  What  you  are  concerned  with 
is  the  structure,  the  distribution  of  func- 
tions within  the  given  county  area,  and 
you  leave  us  to  deal  with  the  part  out- 
side London  as  we  may  think  fit  and  as 

we  may  be  otherwise  advised? We 

do  say  that  we  see  no  case  for  any  en- 
largement of  the  present  county  boun- 
daries. So  far  as  the  outside  areas 
are  concerned  we  frankly  do  not  think 
there  is  any  case  for  them  being  brought 
into  the  London  area. 

1270.  We  are  given  a certain  area 
which  we  are  to  examine  and  in  a cer- 
tain sense  you  do  not  mind  what  we  do 
with  the  part  outside  London  so  long 

as  we  do  not  put  it  into  London? 

That  is  quite  right. 

1271.  We  will  come  straight  away  to 
the  question  of  distribution  of  functions 
as  between  yourselves  and  the  London 
County.  Council  on  the  assumption  that 
those  remain  the  two  sides  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  the  County  of  London.  May 
we  start  by  taking  one  or  two  points  on 
the  environmental  services?  May  I say, 
first  of  all,  that  during  the  rest  of  the 
discussion  we  shall  look  upon  you  as 
the  Leader  but  if  you  want  to  put  some 
other  member  of  your  team  into  bat 


on  any  particular  question  you  are  at 

liberty  to  do  so? Thank  you  very 

much. 

1272.  Mr.  Lawson : I would  like  to 
be  quite  clear  as  to  what  you  are  now 
proposing  as  regards  refuse  disposal. 
Your  evidence  about  collection  is  per- 
fectly clear,  that  you  want  that  to  remain 
with  your  Council,  but  as  regards  dis- 
posal in  your  original  evidence  you  said 
that  it  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
Ministry.  You  now  say  that  what  the 
Ministry  propose  would  not  be  satisfac- 
tory. Incidentally,  I am  not  sure  that 
they  really  do  propose  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee. They  think  it  should  be  done  in 
some  way  on  a wider  basis  but  I do  not 
think  they  propose  an  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee. Do  you  propose  that  the  disposal 
should  remain  with  the  borough  councils 
or  are  you  suggesting  something  else? 

The  proposal  as  we  see  it  is  that  if 

there  is  group  refuse  disposal  for  a num- 
ber of  boroughs  it  could  be  done  more 
effectively ; it  could  be  done  more 
cheaply  by  the  proper  and  full  use  of 
the  wharves  at  our  disposal.  I think  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  we  have  a wharf 
with  a capacity  for  dealing  with  100,000 
tons  of  refuse  a year  but  we  only  deal 
with  60,000  tons  because  we  are  only 
dealing  with  our  own.  There  must  be 
other  wharves  throughout  London  and  if 
the  boroughs  got  together  there  could  be 
group  refuse  disposal,  and  the  full  100 
per  cent,  use  of  wharves,  or  other  dis- 
posal apparatus,  would  obviously  make 
it  more  effective  and  cheaper. 

1273.  You  favour  group  disposal,  do 

you? Yes. 

1274.  Have  you  got  anywhere  at  all 
on  those  discussions  as  regards  grouping? 

1 think  I will  ask  the  Borough 

Engineer  to  reply  to  that  question — Mr. 
Batterhury : We  have  been  in  close  con- 
tact with  Wandsworth  and  Battersea.  We 
have  over  several  years  discussed  with 
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them  the  problem  of  a joint  wharf,  or 
wharves,  at  which  our  refuse  could  be 
shot  and  taken  away  by  ibarges  down 
river.  That  would  have  gone  through 
tot  for  the  difficulty  in  .acquiring  land 
adjoining  one  particular  wharf.  We  have 
quite  recently  discussed  this  matter  with 
them  again.  That  is  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river  but  on  the  north  side  I have 
also  'been  in  touch  with  Chelsea  and 
Fulham  for  the  same  purpose.  We  have 
even  contemplated  the  inclusion  of  Ham- 
mersmith so  that  we  could  use  the  Cre- 
morne  Wharf  which,  as  the  Leader  has 
said,  has  a capacity  of  100,000  tons  per 
annum.  With  .our  own  contribution  of 
60,000  tons  we  could  therefore  take 
another  40,000  with  ease.  That  would 
obviously  take  Chelsea  which  has  only 
about  26,000  and  it  would  certainly  take 
part  of  Fulham,  but  a bigger  scheme  than 
that  is  mooted. 

-We  have  in  contemplation  the  possible 
use  of  Chelsea  basin.  Now  Chelsea  basin 
is  a big  inland  dock  owned  by  British 
Railways  and  would  take  a large  number 
of  seagoing  barges.  If  that  was  the 
central  site  for  .grouping  refuse  disposal 
it  could  possibly  take  four  boroughs. 
That  of  course  has  to  be  very  carefully 
considered,  and  it  is  a question  whether 
it  will  prove  as  economical  as  our  present 
scheme,  but  we  are  perfectly  willing  to 
go  into  such  a scheme.  ^ Another  scheme 
is  mooted  by  Fulham  in  Chelsea  Creek, 
which  could  be  made  use  of  for  a similar 
purpose. 

Our  own  scheme,  as  you  are  aware, 
is  one  of  disposal  by  road.  We  have 
found  that  the  system  of  collecting  the 
refuse  and  discharging  it  at  Cremome 
Wharf  into  big  capacity  vehicles  and 
taking  it  away  to  Hertfordshire,  about 
23  miles  distant,  is  entirely  economical 
and  efficient  and  over  the  years  we  have 
had  no  trouble  at  .all  with  the  disposal. 
We  have  had  no  trouble  with  fog,  and 
even  in  bad  winter  conditions  the  vehicles 
have  got  away.  However,  as  the  Leader 
says,  we  axe  willing  to  contemplate  any 
system  of  grouping  either  side  of  the 
river  which  would  be  advantageous  and 
economical  to  .the  councils  involved. 

1275.  Do  you  use  your  own  vehicles, 

or  do  you  have  a contract? We  have 

a fleet  of  modern  refuse  colection 
vehicles  which  take  the  refuse  in  closed 
bodies  to  the  Cremorne  Wharf  tipping 
station,  the  transfer  station,  where  it  is 
discharged  from  a high  level  platform 
into  40  cubic  yard  vehicles  immediately 
below. 


1276.  Your  own  40  cubic  yard 

vehicles? No,  they  belong  to  the  con- 

tractor. 

1277.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  get 

at,  whether  .they  belonged  to  the  con- 
tractor or  to  you.  Have  you  a long  term 
contract? It  expires  four  years  hence. 

1278.  So  you  could  not  do  .anything 

for  four  years? No,  but  we  know 

to  our  o.wn  cost  that  it  takes  the  best 
part  of  two  or  three  years  for  any  new 
depot  to  be  constructed.  There  is  always 
this  interim  period  that  requires  .the  de- 
velopment of  a wharf  so  that  four  years 
would  soon  pass.  f 

1279.  I see.  Just  one  question,  if  I 
may,  about  building  regulations,  what  is 
it  that  you  say  about  .the  administration 

of  building  in  the  regulations?  Do  you  1 
want  to  handle  that  in  future,  or  do  you 
want  that  to  remain  as  it  is? Alder- 

man Marock : All  to  be  done  at  borough 
level. 

1280.  What  about  the  position  of  the 

District  Surveyor,  do  you  want  that  to  ! 

continue? One  would  presume  he  j 

would  'become  part  of  the  borough. 

1281.  He  would  really  become  a j 

borough  employee,  would  he? Yes. 

1282.  Sir  John  Wrigley : On  this  ques- 
tion of  refuse  disposal  can  I ask  with 
whom  are  you  grouped  at  the  moment? 

Mr.  Batterbury : At  present  we  are 

grouped  with  Battersea  and  Wands- 
worth. 

1283.  And  now  you  are  seeking  new  [ 

means,  are  you? The  reason  is  this, 

that  when  our  original  contract  with 
Surridge  expired  we  had  to  seek  another 
contract  either  by  road  or  river  but 
wherever  we  turned  we  could  not  got  ; 
a wharf  which  was  available.  We  did 
not  own  a wharf,  except  a very  small 
one — Providence  Wharf — in  Lambeth. 

We  had  to  acquire  another  wharf  and 
that  was  on  the  Chelsea  side.  It  is 
quite  a modern,  up  to  date  wharf.  We 
bought  it  for  quite  a modest  sum  and 

it  is  worth  very  mudh  more  today. 

1284.  It  seems  a little  odd  that  you 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river  should 
cant  your  refuse  across  the  river,  which 
is  itself  a great  high  road  for  refuse,  and 
then  start  carting  it,  via  the  northern 
countryside,  to  a suitable  site.  You  are 
grouped  with  two  other  south  t river 
boroughs,  was  there  no  possibility  of 
producing  an  arrangement  to  suit  the 
three  of  you  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river?  I cannot  pretend  to  understand 
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the  intricacies  of  refuse  disposal  but  that 

is  (how  it  strikes  me? At  the  time  of 

this  contract  we  made  it  quite  clear  that 
we  were  willing  to  consider  any  system 
by  road,  by  rail  or  barge  but  the  con- 
tract offered  us  was  only  in  respect  of 
road  (haulage.  The  present  contractor 
does  own  pits,  I think,  in  Kent,  down 
river,  and  if  he  was  held  up  at  the  site 
in  Hertfordshire  he  could  easily  convey 
it  to  the  south  side  of  the  river  without 
having  to  go  through  London. 

1285.  Where  do  your  other  nominal 
partners  discharge  it? — —They  take  it 
by  river  to  Mucking,  about  40  miles 
away. 

1286.  You  have  never  worked  in  with 
them? — —No,  Sir,  except  this,  that  we 
did  at  one  time  help  Battersea  out  when 
they  were  stuck.  They  came  to  us  and 
there  was  no  difficulty  about  grouping 
then. 

1287.  Miss  Johnston:  Apparently  you 
feel  that  ithe  personal  health  services 
could  be  taken  over  by  the  borough? 
Alderman  Marock:  Yes. 

1288.  At  present  you  are  part  of  a 

division,  are  you? Yes. 

1289.  Are  the  offices  in  Lambeth? 
The  divisional  offices  are  in  Lam- 
beth, are  they  not,  Dr.  Summers? — Dr. 
Summers:  Yes,  Brook  Drive. 

1290.  Which  other  boroughs  are  in 

with  you? Alderman  Marock : 

Southwark  and  Bermondsey. 

1291.  Have  you  representatives  on  the 

divisional  committee? Yes,  we  have 

a number  of  representatives  on  the  divi- 
sional health  committee. 

1292.  Do  they  feel  it  is  a satisfactory 
body  with  adequate  functions? — —Well, 
that  of  course  is  a difficult  problem,  that 
one  cannot  -always  know.  There  have 
been  many  times  when  some  of  our 
representatives  on  ithe  divisional  health 
committee  have  said  that  it  appeared  to 
them  that  the  problems  of  Lambeth 
were  not  being  adequately  dealt  with 
because  ithe  people  on  the  committee 
from  Southwark  and  Bermondsey 
seemed  to  be  pushing  the  problems  in 
their  area  more,  if  you  understand  what 
I mean. 

1293.  They  do  not  complain  that  the 
divisional  committee  has  not  got  enough 

power? -No,  I cannot  say  that  they 

have  specifically  complained  about  that 
but  there  have  been  complaints  when  the 
question  of  closing  nurseries  has  been 
put  forward,  and  this  is  still  a burning 


problem  in  Lambeth.  We  have  very 
few  nurseries  and  I do  know  of  a project 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  borough 
where  private  people  are  endeavouring 
to  take  over  a church  hall  and  use  it  as 
a nursery,  that  is,  as  a private  commer- 
cial undertaking. 

1294.  You  have  a good  many  married 

women  who  are  working,  have  you? 

I think  we  have  a considerable  number 
of  married  women  who  are  working. 

1295.  Are  any  of  your  medical  officers 

pant  employed  by  the  London  County 
Council? Not  to  my  knowledge. 

1296.  Do  you  think  the  people  of 
Lambeth  suffer  any  inconvenience 
through  the  division  of  the  services 
between  environment  and  health?  Do 
you  get  a lot  of  enquiries  at  the  Town 

Hall? Yes,  we  do  at  the  Town  Hall 

and  we  have  to  send  them  to  Brook 
Drive,  which  is  right  at  the  other  end  of 
the  borough. 

1297.  Is  that  -the  back  end  of  the 

borough  or  near  the  Thames? It  is 

right  at  the  northern  end  of  the  borough, 
and  if  the  enquirer  lives  at  the  southern 
end  he  has  a journey  of  several  miles. — 
Alderman  Cotton : A tenpenny  bus  ride 
in  fact. 

1298.  When  you  were  running  ithe 
health  services  did  you  have  one  or  more 
than  one  centre  where  enquiries  could  be 

made? Alderman  Marock : That  I do 

not  know. — Dr.  Summers : I was  not 
here  then  and  I do  not  know. — Aider- 
man  Marock:  I cannot  answer  that. — 
Dr.  Summers : Of  course,  the  Town 
Hall  is  more  central.— Mr.  Fishwick : It 
is  dead  in  the  centre. 

1299.  You  would  not  propose  .to  take 
over  the  school  health  services  I take  it? 

Alderman  Marock : No.  We  think 

that  is  an  integral  part  of  .the  London 
County  Council  school  system  and  it 
should  remain  with  the  Council. 

1300.  Of  course,  it  is  administered 
from  theiir  divisional  health  offices,  is  it 

not? It  may  be,  but  it  is  part  of  the 

educational  system  of  the  London 
County  Council.  It  is  -bound  and  tied 
up  with  that  and  if  you  tried  to  take  it 
aw-ay  I think  you  would  create  chaos. 

1301.  You  do  get  -the  other  point  of 
view  that  the  family  should  be  dealt 
with  as  a family  throughout — I know 

there  are  two  points  of  view ! 1 think 

the  problems  of  children  and  the 
problems  of  adults  are  vastly  different. 
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1302.  Yes,  but  you  see  if  you  had  the 
personal  health  ithe  child  would  be  dealt 
with  by  you  up  to  the  age  of  five  and 
then  would  leave  you  for  ithe  period  of 

school  health? Alderman  Cotton’.  It 

seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  quite  proper 
that  a child  from  1 to  5 should  be  dealt 
with  by  local  health.  It  would  seem 
to  me  then  very,  very  .proper  that  the 
school  authorities  from  5 until  15  should 
take  over  and  continue,  and  I would  have 
thought  the  advantage  of  that 
enormously  outweighed  any  possible  dis- 
advantages of  what  is  described  as  a 
family  health  service.  I think  we  would 
all  be  convinced,  in  fact  I am  sure  the 
Council  are  convinced,  that  the  London 
County  Council  educational  set  up  should 
cover  that.  It  is  part  of  a very  broad 
function  and  we  feel  it  should  remain 
there. 

1303.  Do  you  fed  that  the  quality  of 
the  health  services  is  less  good  since 
the  London  County  Council  took  over 
than  when  you  were  providing  them? 

Alderman  Marock : We  think  it  is 

less  personal.  We  think  it  is  a little  bit 
more  remote.  You  see,  the  London 
County  Council  is  a very  large  but 
doubtless  a very  efficient  organisation. 
The  divisional  offices  are  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  borough  and  ito  make  contact 
may  be  difficult.  For  instance,  the  people 
of  Norwood  would  have  a five  mile 
journey,  whereas  the  Town  Hall  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  borough  and  that  would 
cut  their  journey  by  half;  indeed  from 
any  part  of  the  borough  it  is  more  con- 
venient. We  have  the  feeling  that 
services  of  this  kind  are  much  better 
administered  by  the  locally  elected 
authority  .members.  In  the  whole  of  the 
Lambeth  division  we  have  nine  members 
of  the  County  Council  and  not 
necessarily  do  they  live  in  the  borough. 
If  local  inhabitants  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  service  ithey  have  received  and  they 
want  to  make  contact  with  a member 
of  the  -London  County  Council  they 
have  quite  a -problem  in  -trying  'to  con- 
tact him,  whereas  to  contact  a member 
of  the  borough  council  is  a very  easy 
and  simple  matter  as  -they  are  spread 
right  throughout  the  20  wards  _ of  the 
borough  and,  therefore,  are  easily  con- 
tacted. Tha-t  I think  is  one  of  the  very 
important  issues  so  far  as  the  general 
public  are  concerned.  If  they  are  dis- 
satisfied, or  if  they  want  something  and 
they  want  to  get  information,  they  can 
easily  contact  the  local  borough 
councillors  but  the  London  County 


Council  members  are  a little  -bit  more 
remote. 

1304.  I think  you  do  not  want  to  take 
over  the  welfare  functions  under  the 

National  Assistance  Act? No,  not 

under  the  National  Assistance  Act. 

1305.  What  about  the  care  of  old 

people  in  -their  homes? We  pay  quite 

a lot  of  attention  to  the  question  of  the 
aged  in  Lambeth  and  we  contribute  large 
sums  of  money  to  the  Lambeth  old 
people’s  welfare  associations  because  we 
have  no  power  to  do  anything  directly 
for  -the  a-ged.  I do  not  know  the  exact 
figure.— Mr.  Echart:  About  £11,000. 

— Alderman  Marock’.  That  is  for  the 
welfare  of  old  people.  We  help  by  giving 
money  to  the  old  people’s  associations. 
They  provide  meals  on  wheels,  a chiro- 
pody service,  a holiday  for  one  week  at 
the  cost  of  £1  and  many  other  services. 
There  are  also  workshops  for  the  elderly 
which  we  consider  a most  important 
thing  because  at  -makes  old  people  feel 
that  they  are  still  /wanted.  They  do  a 
little  useful  job  and  we  would  like  to 
extend  that  very  greatly  but  we  cannot 
do  it  directly  as  a borough  council.  We 
have  to  do  it  through  a voluntary 
organisation  which,  frankly,  iwe  do  not 
-think  quite  satisfactory.  If  we  had  the 
powers  to  do  this  ourselves  and  put  it 
directly  under  the  control  and  super- 
vision of  the  borough  council  we  would 
be  -able  to-  extend  it  and  we  would  be 
able  to  supervise  it  and  make  certain  that 
it  was  running  effectively  and  efficiently. 

1306.  Is  there  adequate  contact  with 
old  people  to  find  out  their  needs  and 
to  discover  the  (point  when  they  can  no 
longer  maintain  their  oiwn  life  at  home? 

Theoretically  that  is  being  done  by 

the  old  people’s  welfare  association  but 
we  have  somebody  employed  on  that, 
■have  we  not.  Dr.  Summers?— Dr. 
Summers : We  have  a woman  on  the  staff 
of  my  department  who  does  nothing  else 
■but  go  round  seeking  old  people  and 
helping  them.  Whether  we  find  all  of 
them,  of  course,  we  do  n-ot  know,  -because 
we  are  always  finding  fresh  ones. 

1307.  Is  she  a public  health  officer? — — 
She  is  a trained  nurse. 

1308.  Is  there  any  overlap  between  that 
and  the  London  County  Council  visitors 

who  would  expect  to  do  -this? No. 

There  is  adequate  co-operation ; they 
ring  us  up  and  wie  ring  them. 

1309.  Are  their  health  visitors  also 

visiting  old  people? Yes,  but  I do  not 
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think  to  a very  large  extent.  We  do  occa- 
sionally get  cases  referred  to  us  from 
them. 

1310.  When  an  old  'person  is  found  by 
your  visitor  to'  need  residential  care  is 
that  done  through  you  or  through  the 

London  County  Council? We  get  on 

to  the  London  County  Council  and  they 
will  do  it.  We  ask  them. 

1311.  Is  it  you  who  decides  whether 
this  is  a hospital  case  or  a Part  XU  case? 

We  usually  decide  in  consultation 

with  the  general  practitioner  and  some- 
times with  the  doctor  at  the  hospital,  it 
just  depends. 

1312.  (But  you  would  like  to  be  able 
to  run  the  services  for  the  old  people 

direct? Alderman  Marock : Yes. 

That  is  one  of  the  things  we  in  Lambeth 
would  very  much  like  to  do. 

1313.  You  would  not  wish  to  take  over 

any  residential  care? -No,  I do  not 

think  so.  Alderman  Cotton  has  been 
Chairman  of  our  Public  Health  Commit- 
tee for  some  years  and  perhaps  he  would 
like  to  say  something  about  that. — 
Alderman  Cotton : We  are  very  much 
aware  of  course  that  we  have  round 
about — I think  Dr.  Summers  would 
agree  with  this  estimate — 30,000  old 
people,  that  is  to  say,  people  who  are 
over  65.  Our  theory  is  .that  half  are 
quite  happy  and  do  not  want  to  be 
bothered  or  interfered  with,  and  our 
dilemma  is  in  regard  to  the  other  15,000 
approximately.  We  have  found  some  by 
divers  means,  including  publicity,  public 
relations  work  and  things  like  that,  but 
we  are  very  acutely  aware  that  we  have 
not  got  the  numbers  of  people  we 
should  through  contacts,  through  the 
milkman,  the  gas  man,  etc.  We  have  pur- 
sued the  obvious  course  of  trying  to  per- 
suade the  Ministry  of  Pensions  that  per- 
haps a note  could  be  enclosed  with  each 
pension  payment  but  for  understandable 
reasons  they  are  not  prepared  to  do  that. 
Therefore,  dilemma  No.  1 is  that  while 
we  are  dealing  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
with  the  number  we  know  of  the  fact  is 
that  a lot  are  lost  to  us.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  that  and  one  of  the  reasons 
the  Leader  said  we  would  like  more  con- 
trol is  to  do1  a job  which  is  vital  and  has 
to  be  done. 

On  the  question  of  residential  homes 
I would  have  thought  that  was  a matter 
we  would  need  to  sit  down  and  think 
about,  not  so  much  in  the  interests  of 
the  borough  council  or  the  London 
County  Council,  or,  with  great  respect, 


the  interests  of  the  Ministry,  but  essen- 
tially the  interests  of  the  old  people  them- 
selves and  I would  at  this  stage  not  pre- 
tend that  X could  answer.  I think  it 
needs  a very  close  investigation. 

1314.  Under  health  you  were  prepared 
to  take  over  work  under  the  Mental 

Deficiency  Act,  -is  that  right? Aider- 

man  Marock : Yes. 

1315.  When  the  time  comes  when  the 
present  legislation  is  through  and  the 
local  authorities  will  be  providing  residen- 
tial care  you  feel  you  can  take  that  on? 

Yes.  One  of  the  things  upon  which 

we  feel  some  concern  is  the  fact  that 
London  residents  are  sent  away  to  many 
institutions  and  they  are  never  visited, 
never  seen  in  all  the  years  they  are  there. 
They  should  be  visited  and  seen  once 
every  two  or  three  years  by  a locally 
elected  representative  who  is  primarily 
responsible  for  them  being  there.  I do 
not  think  the  London  County  Council  do 
that.  If  this  were  a borough  council 
matter  I think  they  would  make  arrange- 
ments to  do  that. — Alderman  Cotton: 
May  I just  interpolate  here,  as  a matter 
of  interest,  and  say  that  in  our  old 
people’s  workshop  they  have  repaired 
no  less  than  89  pairs  of  tights  which  I 
(believe  came  from  the  Old  Vic.  I 
thought  you  might  interested  to  know 
the  sort  of  things  'they  do  in  the  work- 
shops.  Alderman  Marock : May  I add 

this  in  regard  to  mental  health.  Under 
the  suggested  legislation  and  the  release 
of  people  from  mental  hospitals  to  their 
own  homes,  when  that  takes  place,  I 
think  the  visiting  will  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  it  could  be  done  much 
better  through  the  borough  councils, 
either  through  the  elected  representatives 
or  the  stall,  than  through  the  London 
County  Council  because  there  would  be 
much  more  intimate  contact  with  them 
than  the  London  County  Council  would 
have. 

1316.  lit  seemed  a little  odd  that  you 
would  be  prepared  to  do  that  for  the 
mentally  affected  people  but  not  for  the 
blind ; surely,  they  are  very  much  a local 

problem? 1 think  the  problems  are 

a little  bit  different.  We  have  not  the 
specialised  training  to  teach  them  to  work 
and  to  teach  them  to  read.  I do'  not 
think  they  come  in  quite  the  same 
category. 

1317.  It  is  mostly  done  by  teachers  who 

visit  them  in  their  homes. Alderman 

Cotton:  I would  have  thought  it  was 
very  much,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
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term,  educational,  teaching  people  to  do 
new  things,  and  which  seems  to  me  to 
call  for  the  highly  qualified  expert.  I 
would  have  thought  'that  comes  back  to 
our  earlier  arguments  that  in  certain 
functions  of  that  description  the  present 
set-up  could  probably  do  them  more 
adequately.  I would  personally  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  borough  council  should 
undertake  such  a job  having  regard  to  the 
degree  of  specialisation  that  is  necessary. 
I do  not  mean  simply  visiting,  but  I mean 
teaching  Braille,  basket  weaving,  and  all 
the  other  things  they  are  taught.  That 
does  seem  to  me  to  be  a very  highly 
skilled  and  specialised  job. 

1318.  Of  course,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  blind  now  are  old  people.  Is  it 
possible  that  'because  you  have  not  done 
this  before  it  is  a service  you  do  not 

want? Alderman  Marock : That  may 

be  the  reason.  I also  think  it  is  for 
the  very  strong  reasons  that  Alderman 
Cotton  has  just  mentioned. 

1319.  Child  care ; again  you  think  that 
should  be  done  by  the  larger  unit — the 

care  of  deprived  children? Alderman 

Marock : That  should  I think  be  under 
the  control  of  the  London  County 
Council.  The  London  County  Council 
set-up  today  for  deprived  children,  so  far 
as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain,  is  a 
very  fine  one  indeed  and  I do  not  think 
borough  councils  could  hope  to  better 
that  organisation.  I think  they  set  up 
the  organisation  within  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years  and  they  have  made  enor- 
mous progress.  Some  of  the  homes  they 
have  for  these  children  are  exceedingly 
good  and  the  children  are  well  cared 
for.  In  the  past  few  years  I have  visited 
one  or  two  and  seen  them.  My  wife 
has  also  been  on  one  of  the  committees 
associated  with  these  homes  and  she  is 
full  of  ipraise  for  the  London  County 
Council  set-up.  It  is  a big  problem  and 
I do  not  think  that  a local  borough 
council  would  have  quite  enough  scope 
to  deal  with  it.  It  should  be  the  county 
council  and  not  the  borough  council. 

1320.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Could  I now 
turn  to  housing,  which  is  one  of  the 
subjects  you  deal  with  at  some  length  an 
your  revised  memorandum.  Broadly 
speaking,  I gather  the  principle  you  want 
to  adopt  is  that  house  building  should 
be  done  by  the  county  council  exclu- 
sively, and  that  when  the  houses  are 
built  they  should  be  taken  over  by  the 
borough  council  who  should  manage 
them  and  let  'them.  That  is  a rather 


novel  conception,  particularly  as  the 
houses,  I gather,  are  to  be  built  on  sites 
selected  iby  ithe  borough  council.  What 
exactly  do  you  picture  would  happen, 
that  the  London  County  Council  would  j 
acquire  the  site,  build  the  houses  and 

transfer  them  to  you? No,  the 

borough  council  would  provide  the  sites. 

I think  that  the  London  County  Council 
have  got  a very  good  set-up  and  a very 
fine  Architects  Department.  They  have 
been  experimenting  for  a number  of 
years  iwith  new  developments  and  new 
techniques.  Local  borough  councils  are 
rather  limited  in  their  resources  for  ex- 
periment and  development  of  that  kind. 
Although  the  Ministry  say  something 
about  ithe  London  County  Council  being 
more  expensive  we  doubt  if  that  is  a 
factual  statement  and  I think  our  Direc- 
tor of  Housing  would  also  query  that 
London  County  Council  .building  is 
dearer  than  local  borough  council  build- 
ing. The  point  here  is  that  the  borough 
council  will  provide  the  sites,  the  county 
council  will  do  ithe  (building,  and  the 
borough  council  will  do  the  management 
and  the  letting.  Out  county  estates 
would  have  to  still  he  managed  by  the 
county  council,  that  would  remain  with- 
in their  purview.  There  are  of  course 
inherent  problems  in  this ; the  problem, 
for  instance,  of  what  you  are  going  to 
do  if  one  borough  has  only  very  limited 
sites  and  yet  has  a large  number  of 
people  who  need  to  be  re-housed. 

1321.  I just  wanted  to  establish  first 

of  all  how  this  works.  .Is  it  that  you 
provide  a site,  ithe  London  County 
Council  undertake  to  build  houses  on  it 
and  they  are  your  houses  all  the  time? 
Are  you  going  to  pay  .the  full  cost  of 
the  houses,  as  it  were,  practically  using 
the  .London  County  Council  as  an  archi- 
tect?  Yes. 

1322.  So  ithey  would  be  your  houses 

all  the  time? -Yes. 

1323.  And  the  cost  would  be  met  out 

of  the  borough  rates  from  .the  start? 

Largely,  tout  there  is  .a  proviso  there  be- 
cause you  would  find  that  a large 
borough  like  Lambeth  and  a large 
borough  like  Woolwich  for  example 
might  toe  able  to  provide  more  housing 
accommodation  through  their  sites  'than 
smaller  boroughs,  yet  the  problem  in  the 
smaller  .boroughs  might  be  just  as  great 
as  in  Lambeth.  Therefore,  there  would 
have  to  ibe  some  sort  of  equalisation 
scheme  worked  out,  and  _ it  could  be 
done.  I do  not  think  that  is  too  difficult 
and  it  might  be  that  we  would  have  to, 
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through  a common  .pool,  give  a percen- 
tage of  housing  for  urgent  cases  through- 
out London  .as  a whole. 

1324.  The  point  I want  to  establish  is 

that  they  are  your  (houses  all  the  way 
and  in  effect  the  London  Council  are 
used  as  an  agent  for  building,  is  that 
right? That  is  right. 

1325.  And  you  want  all  your  sites  in 
the  borough  to  be  used  in  that  way,  do 
you,  that  is,  you  do  not  want  in  the 
future  to  have  some  houses  owned  by 
the  London  County  Council  and  some 
houses  owned  by  you?—- — No,  we  want 
it  all  to  come  under  one  heading. 

1326.  As  you  say,  some  boroughs  will 

be  able  to  meet  itheir  own  needs  because 
they  have  enough  sites  but  others  will 
not. Yes. 

1327.  How  do  you  propose  to  deal 
with  the  case  of  the  borough  which  can- 
not meet  anything  like  its  own  needs 
and  really  needs  to  have  some  houses 
for  its  needs  in  some  other  borough 

which  is  more  spacious? First  of  all, 

there  must  be  a common  scheme 
throughout  London  whereby  all  borough 
councils  have  the  same  residential  quali- 
fications and  they  must  all  have  the  same 
points  scheme  of  .priorities. 

1328.  You  mean  that  residence  in 
London  as  a whole  must  be  the  qualifi- 
cation, not  residence  in  the  borough? 

Well,  it  could  be  construed  into  that 

form  because  if  you  are  resident  in 
Bermondsey  or  Stepney  or  Lambeth  you 
would  be  resident  in  London. 

1329.  I do  not  want  to  mention  names 
— I do  not  think  I should  be  right  in 
doing  so — but,  for  instance,  you  may 
have  a residential  qualification  in  your 
borough  of  five  years  but  your  chance 
of  getting  a house  would  be  very  much 
greater  in  some  boroughs  than  in  others? 

It  would  have  to  be  residential 

qualification  in  the  borough  and  if  all 
London  operated  the  same  method  or 
system  of  residential  qualification  it 
could  be  completely  eliminated.  At  the 
moment,  the  boroughs  in  London  have 
different  residential  qualifications  but  if 
they  all  adopted  the  same  scheme  you 
could  eliminate  .the  residential  qualifica- 
tion very  largely.  They  would  have  to 
adopt  the  same  scheme  for  priority  so 
that  if  Mrs.  Jones  moved  from  one 
borough  to  another  she  would  be  sent 
with  a note  to  the  new  housing  autho- 
rity to  the  effect  that  she  had  got  58 
points  and  therefore  had  top  priority 
and  the  borough  into  which  she  moved 
would  honour  that.  That  would  be  a 


reciprocal  arrangement  in  very  much  the 
same  way  as  you  have  inter-availability 
of  library  tickets,  for  example. 

1330.  Would  you  help  me  with  this 
sort  of  case?  I am  living  in  a borough 
which,  taking  an  extreme  case,  cannot 
build  any  houses  at  all.  I should  have 
no  chance  of  getting  a house  buijt  by 
the  borough.  At  the  present  time  I 
could  put  my  name  down  with  the 
London  County  Council  but  what  should 
I do  when  housing  has  become  the 
responsibility  of  the  boroughs  should 
each  have  their  own  residential  qualifica- 
tion? I agree  I could  put  my  name 
down  to  go  out  to  a new  town  but  then 
my  work  may  be  in  London  and  I may 
not  be  able  to  get  a job  in  the  new  town. 
That  is  the  kind  of  case  that  must  be 

thought  about? There  could  be  a 

very  small  quota  allowed  by  the 
boroughs  to  the  London  County  Council 
for  the  very  exceptional  case  you  have 
quoted. 

1331.  Each  of  you  might  have  to 

accept  some  nominations  for  people  who 
were  not  on  your  own  residential  quali- 
fication?  That  is  possible  but  it 

would  only  be  a very  limited  nomina- 
tion because  ithe  borough  you  quote,  1 
think,  is  rather  exceptional. 

1332.  Yes,  I took  an  extreme  case  but 
there  are  some  cases  which  come  pretty 

close  to  it? Alderman  Cotton : It  is  a 

vast  question  and  I do  not  know  quite 
where  to  start.  We  certainly  see  the  idea 
of  the  London  County  Council,  as  the 
Chairman  has  just  described,  acting  as 
agents,  as  a perfectly  sensible,  sane  and 
logical  thing  to  do  because  it  seems  to 
us  they  have  the  necessary  technical 
skill,  for  instance,  architects,  heating 
experts  and  so  on.  We  believe  overall 
they  could  build  more  efficiently,  cer- 
tainly no  more  expensively,  and  in  a 
more  modern  way  than  a considerable 
number  of  local  boroughs  could  do  on 
their  own.  We  start  therefore  from  that 
premise.  We  think  that  the  site  should 
be  acquired  by  us  and  the  London 
County  Council  could  build  on  it  and 
act  as  super  building  agents. 

The  major  problem  here,  of  course 
is  that  of  the  pojnts  scheme  because,  as 
you  know,  at  the  moment  in  borough 
“ X ” it  is  necessary  to  have  lived  there 
for  three  years  while  in  borough  “ Y ” 
it  is  perhaps  only  necessary  to  have  lived 
there  for  two  years.  There  is  a conflict 
and  a difference  in  schemes  which  works 
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tion .—Mr.  Carter : That  is  correct, 

broadly  speaking. 

1355.  You  are  self-supporting  in  the 
present  position  of  the  population. 
Could  we  turn  to  planning?  I think  in 
your  original  memorandum  you  left  all 
planning  with  the  London  County 
Council.  I do  not  think  that  you  say 
anything  about  it  in  this,  do  you?  This 
is  one  of  the  things  where  you  agree 

with  the  Standing  Joint  Committee. 

Alderman  Marock : That  is  so. 

1356.  You  want  control  of  develop- 
ment to  the  extent  to  which  they  have 
asked  for  it.  Have  you  had  difficulties 
under  the  existing  system?  Have  you 
felt  that  in  some  way  or  another  not 
sufficient  attention  is  given  to  what  may 

be  called  the  local  point  of  view? 

Occasionally,  yes. — Mr.  Batterbury:  We 
have  had,  Sir,  as  the  leader  says,  occa- 
sionally these  points  of  difference,  but 
quite  recently  we  have  been  to  the 
county  council  and  discussed  with  their 
members  and  the  chairman  of  the  plan- 
ning committee  these  items,  and  I think 
that  there  is  greater  consultation  today 
than  perhaps  we  have  had  hitherto.  The 
county  council  have  approved  plans  pro- 
vided the  application  is  in  order  with 
planning,  but  if  there  is  something  which 
is  contrary  to  planning  they  do  send  it 
to  the  local  authority.  We  are  in  the 
position  of  a consultative  authority  and 
then  we  offer  our  observations  on  these 
plans  and  they  are  considered  by  the 
county  council,  but  they  do  give  us  now 
the  reasons  for  any  rejection  of  our 
recommendations. 

1357.  I see.  So  that  point  has  been 

tied  up? Yes. 

1358.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  This  is 

formal  consultation.  Is  there  any  con- 
sultation at  officer  level?— — Yes,  fre- 
quently now.  To  give  an  example  we 
are  dealing  with  at  the  moment,  there 
is  a part  of  Lambeth  on  which  we  are 
hoping  to  develop  a depot  and  a housing 
scheme.  This  site  is  being  planned  in 
conjunction  with  the  L.C.C.,  and  we  have 
had  the  greatest  measure  of  co-operation 
with  ithe  county.  That  is  an  example 
that  we  have  dealt  with  at  officer  level. 

1359.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  You  still  feel 
that  you  would  like  to  have  the  power 
to  deal  with  applications  yourselves,  at 
any  rate  applications  which  comply  with 
the  plan.  That  is  not  because  anything 
very  much  has  gone  wrong,  but  because 
you  think  it  would  be  more  expeditious? 

We  feel  that  we  are  fully  aware  of 


the  locality.  We  are  quite  able  to  deal 
with  these  applications.  We  often  feel 
that  we  know  the  conditions  better  than 
the  L.C.C. — Mr.  Fishwick : There  have 
been  differences  of  view  in  which  case 
chairmen  have  seen  chairmen  and  officers 
have  seen  officers  at  committees’  direc- 
tion, and  sometimes  it  has  been  quite 
impossible  to  reconcile  those  views.  ] 
Sometimes  there  are  off  the  record  con-  I 
sulfations,  otherwise  formal,  but  I think,  ! 
as  the  engineer  has  said,  they  arc  j 
generally  speaking  complaints  of  lack  of  ' 
consultation,  and  sometimes  a sense  of 
dissatisfaction.  They  know  the  detail 
of  the  locality  and  its  peculiarities  very  ; 
much  better  and  they  would  have  come 
to  a different  conclusion  from  those,  up  ' 
at  the  county  council  level.  Morever  it  is 
a little  irritating  to  be  made  to  feel  the 
borough  council  may  be  right  but  they  | 

say  “these  are  our  views  and  we  have  § 

to  give  the  evidence,  our  officers  have  | 

to  give  the  evidence  ”,  which  is  not  a v 

very  satisfactory  response  for  us. 

1360.  You  feel  that  you  are  the.  local  f 

authority  for  Lambeth,  and  this  is  the 
sort  of  thing  where  without  prejudice  to  1 

the  plan  as  a whole  the  detailed  deci-  : 

sions  should  be  given  in  Lambeth,  is  j 

that  what  it  comes  to? That  is  the  , 

council’s  view. 

1361.  Could  I ask  does  'that  apply  both 
in  regard  to  applications  made  by  private 
people  for  development — that  I suppose 
is  the  great  bulk  of  the  correspondence ; 
what  happens  in  regard  to  applications 
made  by  the  local  authority  themselves 
for  development?  Have  you  had  any 
difficulties  with  Tegard  to  proposals  of 

your  own? Mr.  Fishwick:  There 

have  been  instances  of  our  own  applica- 
tions where  we  have  not  seen  eye  to 
eye.  Differences  must  exist  some  time, 
where  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
two  views. 

1362.  There  perhaps  you  would  agree 

you  could  not  take  the  decision  uni- 
laterally anyhow? 1 would  suggest 

in  this  case  the  Minister  might  be  asked 
to  decide  as  between  the  two  authorities, 
which  I think  might  be  a fair  arbitra- 
tion, and  a fairly  expeditious  procedure. 

1363.  If  you  have  your  new  pro- 
cedure would  you  suggest  that  applica- 
tions which  are  made  by  other  people, 
by  private  individuals,  and  so  on,  should 
continue  to  be  sent  to  County  Hall  or 
sent  direct  to  the  -town  hall?— —Mr. 
Batterbury : If  we  take  over  the  func- 
tions of  the  L.C.C.  in  regard  -to  planning 
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in  this  way,  of  course  the  applications 
should  be  sent  direct  to  the  local 
authority.  We  should  then  deal  with 
plans  from  the  building  angle  I take  it. 
and  then  the  county  council  would  still 
remain  as  the  planning  authority  for 
London.  We  should  act  in  the  capacity 
of  approving  them  under  the  bye-laws? 
— Mr.  Fishwick : And.  of  course,  at  the 
development  stage  too. 

1 3 64.  I see.  I thought  what  you  were 
suggesting  was  that  for  applications 
which  appeared  to  comply  with  the  plan 
you  should  come  to  the  whole  of  the 
decision  yourself,  not  merely  under  the 
bye-laws,  but  in  planning  as  a whole? 

I think  that  is  the  council’s  view 
in  this  matter,  that  they  should  be  in 
fact  transferred  to  the  borough  council, 
the  powers  and  functions  under  Part  ITT 
•to  deal  with  applications  for  develop- 
ment, and  so  far  as  they  conform  with 
the  plan  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
difficulty.  The  only  difficulty  arises 
where  there  may  be  development  which 
is  not  in  strict  conformity. 

1365.  I agree  the  one  which  everybody 

is  agreed  is  in  conformity  with  the  plan 
is  simple  enough,  but  sometimes  there 
may  be  a doubt  whether  this  thing  com- 
plies with  the  plan  or  not? Mr. 

Batterbury \ Then  of  course  there  would 
have  to  be  that  consultation  again 
between  the  L.C.C.  and  the  authority. 

1366.  If  applications  were  made  to  ithe 
town  hall  there  would  be  quite  a num- 
ber of  cases  which  you  would  have  to 
continue  to  submit  to  the  planning 
authority  either  because  they  definitely 
did  not  comply  with  the  plan,  and  you 
were  disposed  to  approve  them,  or 
because  you  were  not  sure  whether  they 

complied  with  the  plan  or  not? Mr. 

Fishwick : X do  not  think  so. 

1367.  You  think  the  bulk  of  the  work 

would  be  dealt  with  out  of  hand? 

It  could  be  dealt  with  out  of  hand. 

1368.  Have  you  any  views  you  want 
to  express  about  highways?  I ask  the 
point,  because  I am  thinking  particularly 
of  road  improvements,  and  this  present 
distribution  between  borough  councils 
and  the  county  councils  I gather  depends 
on  the  question  of  who  initiates  the 

work? Mr.  Batterbury : That  is  so. — 

A Idennan  Marock : We  have  some 

strong  views  on  this  matter. — Mr. 
Batterbury : So  much  of  this,  as  you  are 
fully  aware,  depends  on  £ s.  d.  We 
say — and  I speak  now  in  my  capacity  as 


a member  of  the  Association  of  Metro- 
politan Borough  Engineers  and  Sur- 
veyors as  well  as  the  engineer  of 
Lambeth — we  say  that  given  the  money 
we  could  carry  out  the  work  equally  as 
well  as  the  county.  We  do  initiate 
schemes  within  the  finances  of  the 
borough.  We  have  carried  out  a large 
number  of  improvements  in  common 
with  other  boroughs  on  the  classified 
roads.  On  the  classified  roads  we  get 
the  grant  of  75  per  cent,  60  per  cent 
and  50  per  cent  according  to  the  classi- 
fication 1,  2 or  3.  On  the  unclassified 
roads  we  have  to  bear  the  whole  ex- 
pense. We  say,  Sir,  that  in  Lambeth 
we  have  the  main  arterial  routes  running 
north  and  south  through  the  borough, 

I am  referring  now  to  the  A.3  and  the 
A.23,  and  they  are  virtually  trunk  roads. 
We  would  like  them — and  I believe  this 
view  is  common  with  other  boroughs — 
we  would  like  to  see  them  dealt  with  on 
that  basis,  not  necessarily  for  them  to 
be  designated  as  trunk  roads,  because 
that  means  we  lose  the  control  of  them 
which  passes  to  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port, but  we  do  feel  that  the  millions  of 
people  who  pass  through  the  borough 
in  various  forms  of  transport  should 
help  through  income  tax  to  share  the 
cost  of  the  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment, and  that  oan  only  be  done  by  a 
100  per  cent  grant  for  the  classified 
roads.  In  our  view  so  much  of  the  delay 
in  the  improvement  of  roads  throughout 
London  is  due  to  the  lack  of  money 
available,  first  of  all  to  the  county,  and 
then  to  ourselves.  We  have  been  in 
close  touch  with  the  county  quite 
recently  on  this,  and,  as  you  know,  the 
money  that  is  forthcoming  from  the 
Government  for  the  improvement  of 
roads  throughout  London  has  been  very 
substantially  increased.  Many  of  the 
schemes  which  had  been  forgotten  are 
coming  forward.  But  there  is  no  doubt, 
Sir,  that  the  boroughs  are  perfectly 
capable  of  dealing  with  their  own  high- 
ways on  a full  100  per  cent  allocation 
of  the  money  involved.  Now,  Sir,  that 
is  on  the  improvement  side,  the  widen- 
ing and  improvement.  I would  not 
suggest  that  we  take  over,  for  example, 
the  maintenance  of  bridges  or  possibly 
fly-overs  or  pass-unders.  Those,  of 
course,  could  still  without  any  doubt 
remain  with  the  county  council.  But 
we  do  say  we  are  perfectly  capable,  and 
we  have  done  so  for  many  many  years, 
of  carrying  out  the  improvements  to  the 
main  roads.  On  the  maintenance  alone 
we  spend  something  like  £50,000  a year. 
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the  iwhole  of  which  has  'to  be  met  by 
the  local  authority.  We  get  no  support 
from  central  Government.  I think  a 
glance  iat  the  borough  plan  would  indi- 
cate ithe  money  which  has  to  be  spent  on 
the  maintenance  of  these  arterial  routes, 
mainly  north  and  south,  but  there  are 
some  east  and  west.  I think  we  have 
out  of  142  miles  of  roads  in  the  borough 
some  33  miles  of  classified  roads.  There 
is  no  reason  why  this  suggestion  should 
no.t  be  welcomed  by  ithe  Ministry  who 
would  see  in  it  a means  of  improving 
roads  quickly,  getting  rid  of  this  shock- 
ing traffic  congestion  for  one  thing.  And 
another  thing,  and  I am  sure  -the  leader 
would  say  I ought  to  mention  this  ques- 
tion of  car  (parking.  Now  we  are  told 
that  this  is  not  a Ministry  matter,  it  is 
a matter  for  the  local  authority.  The 
position  is  precisely  the  same.  They 
have  a suggestion  of  meters  as  a solu- 
tion. That  may  be  a solution,  but  it  is 
not  the  one  that  is  yielding  results.  We 
say  that  there  are  two  solutions  which 
should  be  considered  now  ; that  is,  _ to 
provide  a 100  per  cent  grant  for  build- 
ing multi-storey  garages  which  the  local 
authorities  cannot  afford,  and  get  the 
vehicles  off  the  highways,  and  secondly 
the  consideration  of  unilateral  parking. 
This  applies  outside  London  as  we  all 
know.  It  applies  in  parts  of  London. 

I came  from  Putney  this  morning  where 
unilateral  parking  does  apply.  Why  it 
should  not  be  welcomed  by  the  Ministry 
I do  not  know.  Again,  we  are  unable 
to  cleanse  the  roads  in  certain  parts  of 
Lambeth  because  of  the  continuous 
double  parking,  .in  the  north  end  of  the 
borough  particularly.  If  we  could  get 
unilateral  parking,  while  it  might  tem- 
porarily involve  the  cars  that  park  in 
the  northern  pant  of  the  borough  seeking 
fresh  parking  places,  we  should  be  able 
to  clean  the  roads.  Some  park  all  night 
in  front  of  the  houses,  -and  we  have  to 
got  the  police  to  help  us  to  move  them. 
Tlheo  we  have  residents  complaining. 
They  have  not  got  a car  but  a car  is 
parked  outside  their  house  all  day  long. 
These  are  very  serious  matters,  and  we 
do  feel  that  it  is  lime  the  Ministry  faced 
up  to  it  as  well.  I iam  sure  I am  sup- 
ported in  this  by  all  the  boroughs. 

1 369.  We  have  to  report  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  structure  in  London  of  local 
government,  and  it  is  not  our  function 
to  say:  “Please  give  one  hundred  per 
cent  grants  ”.  We  have  to  consider 
local  government  las  it  stands  at  the 
present  time,  and  I think  what  we  are 
considering  here  and  now  is  the  distri- 


bution of  functions  on  the  question  of 
roads  between  yourselves  and  (the  L.C.C. 
We  cannot  introduce  into  it  any  bargain- 
ing factors— you  would  take  it  if  you 
could  get  100  per  cent  grant.  I think 
what  we  really  want  to  know  is  this. 

At  ithe  present  time  with  the  grants  being 
what  they  .are,  and  assuming  those,  do 
you  think  you  should  be  the  highway 
authority  responsible  for  dealing  with 
all  the  roads  in  Lambeth,  the  improve- 
ment of  roads  in  Lambeth,  or  do  you 
prefer  to  have  a distribution  between 

yourselves  and  the  L.C.C.? Ts  it  not 

a question  of  the  order  in  which  these 
things  will  be  done?  Even  the  L.C.C. 
with  all  their  resources  have  a limited 
number  of  architects  and  of  engineers, 
and  they  must  deal  with  these  schemes 
almost  consecutively,  whereas  the 
boroughs  with  adequate  technical 
staff  can  deal  with  a lot  of  these 
improvements  simultaneously,  and  you 
advance  road  .improvement  'through- 
out London  at  a very  much  quicker 
rate  than  you  can  do  going  through, 

I will  not  say  the  bottleneck,  but 
going  through  one  authority  which 
will  have  to  deal  with  it  as  it  thinks  fit. 
Bu't  even,  las  I said  at  the  beginning,  the 
LjC.C.  is  governed  by  the  amount  of 
money  it  can  get,  and  our  problems  will 
not  be  solved  until  we  do  get  the  money. 

1370.  There  are  two  separate  points  on 
this  question  of  money,  are  there  not? 
There  has  been  for  a number  of  yeans, 
as  we  all  know,  an  over-all  restriction 
on  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be 
spent  on  roads,  that  is  a capital  expendi- 
ture restriction.  Granted  that  you  spend 
so  much  money  on  roads  then  there  are 
arrangements  for  the  distribution  of  (the 
grants  as  between  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port, and  either  the  county  councils  or 
the  borough  councils,  and  those  are 
determined  by  statute.  You  are  saying, 
as  may  well  be  the  case,  ithat  you  think 
you  could  yourselves  as  a borough 
council  effectively  carry  out  more  im- 
provements than  you  are  carrying  out  at 
the  present  time.  The  question  I really 
want  to  ask  is  do  ithe  borough  council 
want  to  have  to  themselves  the  respon- 
sibility for  doing  that  work  on  the  as- 
sumption that  they  will  get  whatever 
grant  the  Minister  of  Transport  fixes  for 

roadwork? Alderman  Marock:  The 

answer  in  a short  word  is  Yes. 

1371.  You  really  want,  as  you  do  on 
housing,  to  become  the  sole  highway 
authority  in  your  borough? Mr. 
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Fish-wick : We  are,  in  practice,  now 
except  for  bridges. 

1372.  Not  apparently  for  road  im- 
provement?^  With  that  exception. 

The  L.C.C.  is  hardly  a concurrent  high- 
way authority,  because  all  it  looks  after 
is  improvement. 

1373.  We  really  started  on  the  im- 

provements question,  and  there  are  dual 
improvement  authorities  at  the  present 
time. Yes. 

1374.  As  I understand  it  what  you  are 
saying  is  that  there  should  be  one  im- 
provement authority,  and  that  the 

borough  council? Alderman  Marock : 

That  is  right. — Mr.  Fishwick:  We  say 
given  the  money  we  could  do  it  even 
more  expeditiously  (than  the  county 
council. 

1375.  On  the  question  of  parking  spaces 
I gather  there  is  really  no  single  body 
responsible  at  the  present  time.  The 
Ministry  of  Transport  rather  say  so  in 

their  evidence? Mr.  Batterbury : 

They  say  it  is  a field  for  local  authorities 
and  private  enterprise.  You  cannot  get 
very  far  on  that  basis  I am  afraid. 

1376.  Mr.  Lawson : Just  one  or  two 
questions  on  finance.  Do  you  belong  to 
this  Organisation  and  Methods  group 
which  the  Standing  Joint  Committee 

have  set  up? Alderman  Marock : 

Right  from  the  very  beginning. 

1377.  And  have  you  found  it  useful 

and  valuable? Two  departments  have 

been  gone  into  by  the  Organisation  and 
Methods — the  Housing  Department  and 
the  Town  Clerk’s  Department. 

1378.  And  it  was  helpful? Mr. 

Fishwick : Most. 

1379.  And  welcomed  by  your  staff? 

Alderman  Cotton : Sheer  modesty 

prevents  me  telling  you  the  sort  of  things 
the  Organisation  and  Methods  Com- 
mittee have  done  over  the  many  years 
we  have  been  associated  with  it.  I can- 
not enumerate  them  all,  except  to  say 
that  it  has  done  two  jobs  in  the  town 
hall.  It  is  all  pioneer  work,  the  Com- 
mission members  will  know,  and  it  is 
attracting  interest  from  overseas,  and 
everywhere  else.  It  is  going  into  com- 
puter programmes,  and  so  on,  and  every 
representative  of  the  council  on  our  O. 
and  M.  committee,  and  without  any 
doubt  the  treasurer,  would  agree,  it  has 
been  a most  valuable  service  to  us.  We 
are  rather  pleased  that  we  were  in  right 
from  the  very  inception,  and  we  have 


encouraged  it  to  the  point  that  it  has 
now  reached. 

1380.  On  rate  equalisation,  are  you  in 

favour  of  this  new  system  that  is  being 
introduced? Mr.  Echart:  We  are  op- 

posed— we  knew  some  alterations  had  to 
be  made,  but  we  were  opposed  to  the 
scheme  as  such.  We  put  forward  an 
alternative  scheme  which  we  thought 
would  lead  to  more  efficient  manage- 
ment, but  it  did  not  receive  sufficient 
support  from  the  other  authorities. 

1381.  Are  you  a paying  borough  or  a 

receiving  borough? A receiving 

borough,  but  we  are  in  the  near  future 
likely  to  be  a very  marginal  borough. 
We  have  received  substantial  sums  in  the 
past,  and  we  still  receive  substantial 
sums,  but  in  a year  or  two’s  time  I 
should  think  we  would  be  a marginal 
borough. 

1382.  I did  notice  on  page  3 of  the 

new  evidence  you  have  given  this  after- 
noon that  you  refer  to  £250,000  of  ex- 
penditure to  be  met  out  of  your  own 
internal  resources. Yes. 

1383.  What  resources  are  those  ex- 
actly?  From  the  rate.  For  this  year 

we  are  paying  about  £250,000  straight 
from  the  rate,  of  which  £151,000  comes 
from  the  direct  contribution,  from  our 
capital  fund  £56,000,  and  from  our 
repairs  and  renewals  fund  another 
£40,000.  We  operate  the  two  funds, 
repairs  and  renewals  and  capital  funds 
which  were  authorised  in  the  1953  Act, 
and  we  feed  funds  from  the  rate,  and 
we  draw  from  them  as  necessary.  Inde- 
pendently we  put  in  a direct  contribution. 

1384.  Does  all  that  expenditure  rank 

in  this  equalisation  account? Yes  all 

contributions  to  a statutory  fund  rank. 
Direct  payment  out  of  the  rate  will  rank 
as  well. 

1385.  What  I do  noit  quite  follow  is 
you  say  these  are  being  used  for  capital 

works? Instead  of  raising  loans.  We 

use  our  own  resources  as  far  as  we  can. 

1386.  This  is  a matter  of  detail.  If 
your  borough  uses  your  own  resources 
in  that  way  to  the  tune  of  £150,000, 
whereas  any  other  borough  borrows,  so 
that  it  pays  only  the  interest  in  the  equa- 
lisation account,  would  the  the  whole  of 

your  expenditure  go  in? Subject  to 

the  limiting  device. 

1387.  There  is  an  over-all  limiting 
device,  but  subject  to  that  it  would  go 

in? Certainly.  But  in  a matter  of 

twelve  years  if  you  were  raising  that  sum 
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the  whole  of  which  has  to  be  met  by 
the  local  authority.  We  get  no  support 
from  central  Government.  I think  a 
glance  at  the  borough  plan  would  indi- 
cate ithe  money  which  has  to  be  spent  on 
the  maintenance  of  these  arterial  routes, 
mainly  north  and.  south,  but  there  are 
some  east  and  west.  I think  we  have 
out  of  142  miles  of  roads  in  the  borough 
some  33  miles  of  classified  roads.  There 
is  no  reason  why  this  suggestion  should 
not  be  welcomed  by  the  Ministry  who 
would  see  in  it  a means  of  improving 
roads  quickly,  getting  rid  of  this  shock- 
ing traffic  congestion  for  one  thing.  And 
another  thing,  and  I am  sure  the  leader 
would  say  I ought  to  mention  this  ques- 
tion of  car  parking.  Now  we  are  told 
that  this  is  not  a Ministry  matter,  it  is 
a matter  for  the  local  authority.  The 
position  is  precisely  the  same.  They 
have  a suggestion  of  meters  as  a solu- 
tion. That  may  be  a solution,  but  it  is 
not  the  one  that  is  yielding  results.  We 
say  that  there  are  two  solutions  which 
should  be  considered  now ; that  is,  _ to 
provide  a 100  per  cent  grant  for  build- 
ing multi-storey  garages  which  the  local 
authorities  cannot  afford,  and  get  the 
vehicles  off  the  highways,  and  secondly 
the  consideration  of  unilateral  parking. 
This  applies  outside  London  as  we  all 
know.  It  applies  in  parts  of  London. 

I came  from  Putney  this  morning  where 
unilateral  parking  does  apply.  Why  it 
should  not  be  welcomed  by  the  Ministry 
I do  not  know.  Again,  we  are  unable 
to  cleanse  the  roads  in  certain  parts  of 
Lambeth  because  of  the  continuous 
double  parking,  in  the  north  end  of  the 
borough  particularly.  If  we  could  get 
unilateral  parking,  while  it  might  tem- 
porarily involve  the  cars  that  park  _ in 
the  northern  part  of  the  borough  seeking 
fresh  parking  places,  we  should  be  able 
to  clean  the  roads.  Some  park  all  night 
in  front  of  the  bouses,  and  we  have  to 
get  the  police  to  help  us  to  move  them. 
Then  we  have  residents  complaining. 
They  have  not  got  a car  but  a car  is 
parked  outside  their  house  all  day  long. 
These  are  very  serious  matters,  and  we 
do  feel  that  it  is  time  the  Ministry  faced 
up  to  it  'as  well.  I lairn  sure  I am  sup- 
ported in  this  by  all  the  boroughs. 

1369.  We  have  to  report  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  structure  in  London  of  local 
government,  and  it  is  not  our  function 
to  say : “ Please  give  one  hundred  per 
cent  grants  ”.  We  have  to  consider 
local  government  as  it  stands  at  the 
present  time,  and  I think  what  we  are 
considering  here  and  now  is  the  distri- 


bution of  functions  on  the  question  of 
roads  between  yourselves  and  (the  L.C.C. 
We  cannot  introduce  into  it  any  bargain- 
ing factors — you  would  take  it  if  you 
could  get  100  per  cent  grant.  I think 
what  we  really  want  to  know  is  this. 
At  ithe  present  time  with  the  grants  being 
what  they  are,  and  assuming  those,  do 
you  think  you  should  be  the  highway 
authority  responsible  for  dealing  with 
all  the  roads  in  Lambeth,  the  improve- 
ment of  roads  in  Lambeth,  or  do  you 
prefer  to  have  a distribution  between 

yourselves  and  the  L.C.C.  ? ;Is  it  not 

a question  of  the  order  in  which  these 
things  will  be  done?  Even  the  L.C.C, 
with  all  their  resources  have  a limited 
number  of  architects  and  of  engineers, 
and  they  must  deal  with  these  schemes 
almost  consecutively,  whereas  the 
boroughs  with  adequate  technical 
staff  can  deal  with  a lot  of  these 
improvements  simultaneously,  and  you 
advance  road  improvement  through- 
out London  at  a very  much  quicker 
rate  than  you  can  do  going  through, 

I will  not  say  the  bottleneck,  but 
going  through  one  authority  which 
will  have  to  deal  with  it  as  it  thinks  fit. 
Bu't  even,  las  I said  ait  the  beginning,  the 
LG.C.  as  governed  by  the  amount  of 
money  it  can  get,  and  our  problems  will 
not  be  solved  until  we  do  get  the  money. 

1370.  There  are  two  separate  points  on 
this  question  of  money,  are  there  not? 
There  has  been  for  a number  of  years, 
as  we  all  know,  an  over-all  restriction 
on  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be 
spent  on  roads,  that  is  a capital  expendi- 
ture restriction.  Granted  that  you  spend 
so  much  money  on  roads  then  there  are 
arrangements  for  the  distribution  of  the 
grants  as  between  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port, and  either  the  county  councils  or 
the  borough  councils,  and  those  are 
determined  by  statute.  You  are  saying, 
as  may  well  be  the  case,  ithat  you  think 
you  could  yourselves  as  a borough 
council  effectively  carry  out  more  im- 
provements than  you  are  carrying  out  at 
the  present  time.  The  question  I really 
want  to  ask  is  do  ithe  borough  council 
want  to  have  to  themselves  the  respon- 
sibility for  doing  that  work  on  the  as- 
sumption that  they  will  get  whatever 
grant  the  Minister  of  Transport  fixes  for 

roadwork? Alderman  Marock\  The 

answer  in  a short  word  is  Yes. 

1371.  You  really  want,  as  you  do  on 

housing,  to  become  the  sole  highway 
authority  in  your  borough? Mr. 
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Fishwick : We  are,  in  practice,  now 
except  for  bridges. 

1372.  Not  apparently  for  road  im- 
provement?  With  that  exception. 

The  L.C.C.  is  hardly  a concurrent  high- 
way authority,  because  all  it  looks  after 
is  improvement. 

1373.  We  really  started  on  the  im- 

provements question,  and  there  are  dual 
improvement  authorities  at  the  present 
time. Yes. 

1374.  As  I understand  it  what  you  are 
saying  is  that  there  should  be  one  im- 
provement authority,  and  that  the 

borough  council? Alderman  Marock  : 

That  is  right. — Mr.  Fishwick : We  say 
given  the  money  we  could  do  it  even 
more  expeditiously  than  the  county 
council. 

1375.  On  the  question  of  parking  spaces 
I gather  there  is  really  no  single  body 
responsible  at  the  present  time.  The 
Ministry  of  Transport  rather  say  so  in 

their  evidence? Mr.  Batterbury : 

They  say  it  is  a field  for  local  authorities 
and  private  enterprise.  You  cannot  get 
very  far  on  that  basis  I am  afraid. 

1376.  Mr.  Lawson : Just  one  or  two 
questions  on  finance.  Do  you  belong  to 
this  Organisation  and  Methods  group 
which  the  Standing  Joint  Committee 

have  set  up? Alderman  Marock: 

Right  from  the  very  beginning. 

1377.  And  have  you  found  it  useful 

and  valuable? Two  departments  have 

been  gone  into  by  the  Organisation  and 
Methods — the  Housing  Department  and 
the  Town  Clerk’s  Department. 

1378.  And  it  was  helpful? Mr. 

Fishwick : Most. 

1379.  And  welcomed  by  your  staff? 

Alderman  Cotton:  Sheer  modesty 

prevents  me  telling  you  the  sort  of  things 
the  Organisation  and  Methods  Com- 
mittee have  done  over  the  many  years 
we  have  been  associated  with  it.  I can- 
not enumerate  them  all,  except  to  say 
that  it  has  done  two  jobs  in  the  town 
hall.  It  is  all  pioneer  work,  the  Com- 
mission members  will  know,  and  it  is 
attracting  interest  from  overseas,  and 
everywhere  else.  It  is  going  into  com- 
puter programmes,  and  so  on,  and  every 
representative  of  the  council  on  our  O. 
and  M.  committee,  and  without  any 
doubt  the  treasurer,  would  agree,  it  has 
been  a most  valuable  service  to  us.  We 
are  rather  pleased  that  we  were  in  right 
from  the  very  inception,  and  we  have 


encouraged  it  to  the  point  ithat  it  has 
now  reached. 

1380.  On  rate  equalisation,  are  you  in 

favour  of  this  new  system  that  is  being 
introduced? Mr.  Echart : We  are  op- 

posed— we  knew  some  alterations  had  to 
be  made,  but  we  were  opposed  to  the 
scheme  as  such.  We  put  forward  an 
alternative  scheme  which  we  thought 
would  lead  to  more  efficient  manage- 
ment, but  it  did  not  receive  sufficient 
support  from  the  other  authorities. 

1381.  Are  you  a paying  borough  or  a 

receiving  borough? A receiving 

borough,  but  we  are  in  the  near  future 
likely  to  be  a very  marginal  borough. 
We  have  received  substantial  sums  in  the 
past,  and  we  still  receive  substantial 
sums,  but  in  a year  or  two’s  time  I 
should  think  we  would  be  a marginal 
borough. 

1382.  I did  notice  on  page  3 of  the 

new  evidence  you  have  given  this  after- 
noon ithat  you  refer  to  £250,000  of  ex- 
penditure to  be  met  out  of  your  own 
internal  resources. Yes. 

1383.  What  resources  are  those  ex- 
actly?  From  the  rate.  For  this  year 

we  are  paying  about  £250,000  straight 
from  the  rate,  of  which  £151,000  comes 
from  the  direct  contribution,  from  our 
capital  fund  £56,000,  and  from  our 
repairs  and  renewals  fund  another 
£40,000.  We  operate  the  two  funds, 
repairs  and  renewals  and  capital  funds 
which  were  authorised  in  the  1953  Act, 
and  we  feed  funds  from  the  rate,  and 
we  draw  from  them  as  necessary.  Inde- 
pendently we  put  in  a direct  contribution. 

1384.  Does  all  that  expenditure  rank 

in  this  equalisation  account? Yes  all 

contributions  to  a statutory  fund  rank. 
Direct  payment  out  of  the  rate  will  rank 
as  well. 

1385.  What  I do  not  quite  follow  is 
you  say  these  are  being  used  for  capital 

works? Instead  of  raising  loans.  We 

use  our  own  resources  as  far  as  we  can. 

1386.  This  is  a matter  of  detail.  If 
your  borough  uses  your  own  resources 
in  that  way  to  the  tune  of  £150,000, 
whereas  any  other  borough  borrows,  so 
that  it  pays  only  the  interest  in  the  equa- 
lisation account,  would  the  the  whole  of 

your  expenditure  go  in? Subject  to 

the  limiting  device. 

1387.  There  is  an  over-all  limiting 
device,  but  subject  tto  that  it  would  go 
in? — —Certainly.  But  in  a matter  of 
twelve  years  if  you  were  raising  ithat  sum 
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by  way  of  loan  your  loan  charges  would 
be  equal  to  your  annual  contribution. 

1388.  Over  a period  of  years,  yes,  but 

not  immediately? By  the  time  the 

twelve  years  had  lapsed  you  would  have 
all  that  weight  of  debt,  and  you  would 
still  have  to  pay  your  loan  charges,  so 
this  policy  that  we  have  been  carrying 
on  for  some  years  is  now  bearing  fruit. 

1389.  I was  only  wanting  ito  clear  my 
mind  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  equalisa- 
tion account.— It  would  certainly  rank 
for  equalisation  purposes. 

1390.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I do  not 
think  there  is  anything  on  education, 
because  you  have  not  really  anything  at 
all  to  say  about  education.  You  are 
entirely  pleased  with  things  as  they  are, 
and  you  think  they  should  remain 

entirely  as  they  are? Alderman 

Cotton : The  status  quo. 

1391.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  I think  we 
have  come  to  the  end  of  the  questions 
we  wanted  to  put  to  you.  Is  there  any- 
thing more  you  would  like  to  say  to 
us?  Have  we  missed  anything  you  would 
like  us  to  ask  questions  about,  or  are 
there  any  further  points  for  elucidation? 

Alderman  Marock:  I think  I would 

like  you  to  hear  our  borough  treasurer 
on  the  resources  that  we  have  available 
in  Lambeth. — Mr.  Echart:  The  only 
point — you  are  probably  aware  of  it, 
but  I thought  I would  wish  to  underline 
it — is  that  we  are  a rapidly  developing 
borough  from  the  point  of  view  of 
resources,  and  that  in  the  comparatively 
near  future  we  should  add  materially  to 
our  rateable  value.  Even  at  the  moment 
our  financial  resources  are  only  exceeded 
by  a handful  of  authorities  outside 
London  and  by  only  four  authorities  in 
London,  which  means  to  say  we  have 
very  strong  financial  backing,  and  that 


will  tend  to  increase  materially,  I 
thought  I would  like  to  underline  that 
point. 

1392.  So  that  considerations  of  finance 

would  not  deter  you  from  having  addi- 
tional responsibilities? Not  at  all,  We 

have  many  more  resources  than  the 
average  county  borough. 

1393.  Sir  Charles  Morris'.  Might  1 
just  ask  why  you  want  to  emphasise 

that? Because  it  is  so  frequently 

overlooked  that  a metropolitan  borough 
— I cannot  say  it  is  overlooked  in  every 
case — but  so  many  people  tend  to  regard 
metropolitan  boroughs  ns  not  having 
the  functions  that  a county  borough  has, 
and  yet  the  metropolitan  boroughs  have 
far  more  financial  resources  than  the 
average  county  borough,  and  they  can 
accept  responsibilities  that  they  at  present 
do  not  have. 

1394.  But  my  point  is  rather,  if  I may 

put  it  very  crudely,  if  you  were  wanting 
to  be  a county  borough  I could  under- 
stand your  anxiety  to  emphasise  your 
financial  resources,  but  you  are  not  want- 
ing anything  like  that? No.  I only 

wish  to  indicate  if  fresh  duties  are  given 
to  us  we  do  not  fear  them. 

1395.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  If  there  ij 
nothing  more  to  be  said  from  your  side, 
I would  just  like  to  say  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  coming  this  after- 
noon. We  are  very  glad  to  have  this 
supplementary  evidence  which  in  effect 
you  put  up  in  your  opening  speech.  Wc 
shall,  of  course,  study  it,  and  we  are 
very  grateful  to  you  for  the  trouble  you 
have  taken  and  for  coming  here  this 

afternoon.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Alderman  Marock:  Thank  you.  We 
are  all  most  grateful  to  you  for  the  kind 
way  in  which  you  have  asked  us  the 
various  questions,  and  we  hope  our 
answers  will  bear  fruit. 


( The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Councillor  L.  S.  Si-ierman 
Mr.  L.  G.  Huddy 
Mr.  E.  Henderson 
Mr.  G.  L.  A.  Downing 
Dr.  J.  Fenton 
Mr.  J.  P.  T.  Calway 

on  behalf  of  Hackney  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


1396.  Chairman-.  We  are  very  grate- 
ful to  you  for  coming  here  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  supple- 
ment your  written  evidence,  which  of 
of  course  we  have  read  with  great 
interest.  The  usual  procedure  we  follow 
is  to  invite  the  representatives  of  the 
authority  attending  here  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  supplement  their  written 
evidence  by  making  a further  statement, 
if  they  wish  to  do  so,  and  then  to  ask 
them  questions.  You  have  been  very 
helpful  on  this  occasion,  .as  you  always 
have  been  throughout,  by  giving  us  an 
advance  copy  of  what  you  really  want  to 
tell  us.  Tt  lies  with  you,  Councillor 

Sherman. Councillor  Sherman : You 

have  our  written  statement,  and  I .pro- 
pose to  read  it  if  I may. 

The  Hackney  Borough  Council  would 
like  to  express  their  thanks  to  those 
members  of  the  .Royal  Commission  who 
found  time  to  make  a personal  visit  to 
the  ’borough  and  see  something  of  the 
council’s  activities.  They  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  enlarge  on  their  written 
evidence,  to  All  in  some  of  the  gaps  left 
by  that  evidence,  to  observe  on  .the 
31984 


evidence  submitted  by  Government 
departments  and  to  answer  any  .questions 
relating  to  the  council’s  evidence  -which 
the  members  of  the  commission  may 
wish  to  put. 

General 

We  recognise  that  within  the  adminis- 
stiraitive  county  the  local  government 
problems  of  -the  innermost  -areas  are 
different  from  those  of  -the  suburban 
areas  with  which  we  .are  .immediately 
concerned.  Thus,  there  are  districts  in 
the  centre  in  which  commercial  a-nd 
industrial  interests  and  activities  may  be 
considered  to  be  predominant.  Our  areas 
are  more  mixed,  but  the  residential 
element  is  a primary  one  and  in  this 
respect  our  borough  is  more  comparable 
with  a .provincial  town  ’than  some  other 
pants  of  the  county  may  ibe.  We  are  com- 
petent only  to  express  opinions  regard- 
ing our  own  and  other  similar  ’areas. 
In  .relation  to  such  areas,  we  feel  that 
there  is  a danger  .that  in  the  search 
for  the  ideal  catchment  areas  for  this 
service  or  that  service,  or  the  -best  solu- 
tion to  the  .administrative  intricacies  of 
say,  traffic  control,  ’the  special  needs  of 
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the  suburbs  as  residential  sub-centres 
may  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  vital  importance  of  'the  social 
aspect  of  suburban  life  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  authors  of  the  County  of 
London  Plan,  1943,  when  itlhey  quoted 
with  approval  this  American  dictum: 

“ Social  facts  are  primary  and  the 
physical  organisation  of  a city,  its 
industries  and  its  'markets,  its  lines  of 
communications  and  traffic,  must  be  sub- 
servient to  its  social  .needs  ”.  (para.  22, 
p.  7).  The  plan  recognised  also  'that  to 
give  .adequate  effect  to  its  conception  of 
neighbourhood  units  there  must  ibe  local 
focal  points  at  which  all  the  means  of 
satisfying  the  manifold  needs,  and  of 
serving  the  varied  interests  of  die  local 
populations  can  be  concentrated.  The 
plan  states : — 

“ With  regard  to  local  planning,  the 
centres  of  community  life  consist  of 
such  buildings  as  municipal  offices, 
community  centres,  churches,  public 
libraries,  museums,  the  district  post 
office,  the  main  shops,  markets, 
schools  and  nursery  schools.  They 
should  be  at  points  to  which  the 
inhabitants  automatically  gravitate  for 
their  social,  educational  and  cultural 
activities.  It  can  be  safely  asserted 
that  if  .the  closer  integration  of 
individual  communities  is  made,  a 
reality,  the  functioning  of  .those  varied 
centres  as  vital  elements  in  a com- 
munity life  will  'be  greatly  facilitated 
and  itihe  inhabitants  will  benefit  corre- 
spondingly. With  a .raised  status  the 
centres  will  become  a medium  through 
which  a sense  of  civic  pride  and  of 
healthy  corporate  life  may  be  .invoked. 
Other  considerations  being  equal,  the 
normal  and  .appropriate  siting  of  these 
local  centres  is  rat  or  near  the  middle 
of  the  area  they  serve,  and  where 
access  by  itihe  inhabitants  is  convenient. 
Investigations  show  .that  in  a number 
of  districts  in  London  these  conditions 
do  not  exist.  When,  the  detailed  re- 
planning of  these  areas  is  embarked 
upon,  full  consideration  .must  be  given 
to  the  possibility  of  rectifying  this 
deficiency,  particularly  in  those  areas 
where  .public  buildings  have  been 
destroyed  or  damaged,  or  .are  out-of- 
date  and  are  otherwise  unworthy  of 
their  important  functions.  The  tenta- 
tive redevelopment  plans  we  have  pre- 
pared of  a few  central  and  sub-central 
areas  show  sites  reserved  for  such 
buildings.” 


Wha't  the  plan  did  not  do  (and  could 
not  do  because  its  authors  had  no  man- 
date as  a commission  for  the  reorgani- 
sation of  local  government)  was  to  point 
to  the  impossibility  of  bringing  its  con- 
cept of  local  centres  to  realisation  unless 
the  centres  were  to  become  'the  seats  of 
“ most  purpose  ” authorities  charged  with 
the  conduct  of,  inter  alia,  all  the  “ per- 
sonal ” functions. 

The  present  local  government  areas 
within  the  administrative  county  have 
remained  substantially  unaltered  since 
1855.  Those  areas  were  in  turn  based 
largely  upon  the  historical  parishes.  In 
1855,  given  the  extent  of  the  functions 
to  be  performed  and  the  speed  of  com- 
munications, the  areas  chosen  were  no 
doubt  quite  appropriate.  They  .may  still 
have  been  appropriate  when  the  boroughs 
were  formed  in  1900.  Since  then  the 
needs  of  the  areas  as  a whole,  particularly 
with  regard  to  main  communications, 
have  increasingly  moulded  development 
to  the  detriment  of  the  local  communi- 
ties. 

In  1855,  and  perhaps  in  1900,  when  the 
role  of  a local  .authority  was  relatively 
passive,  its  highway  planning  followed 
the  event  of  development  and  its  public 
health  powers  were  restrictive  and  .nega- 
tive, the  absence  ol  many  local  govern- 
ment functions  was  not  crucial.  At  the 
present  time,  the  j>ower.s  of  load  authori- 
ties generally,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  planning,  are  more  positive  and  the 
scope  for  initiative  is  altogether  greater. 

It  is  our  .thesis  that  at  this  juncture 
a much  .greater  initiative  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  representatives 
chosen  specifically  to  represent  the  sub- 
urban electors.  The  older  London 
suburbs  stand  more  in  need  of  reshap- 
ing and  revitalising  .than  many  other 
areas.  Our  existing  suburban  centres  are 
unworthy  of  the  large  populations  which 
inhabit  them.  The  West  End  is  no 
substitute. 

Powers  for  central  redevelopment  exist 
and  are  being  operated  vigorously  in  a 
number  of  provincial  towns.  This  is  not 
wholly  confined  to  cases  of  extensive  war 
damage.  In  London  the  same  powers  in 
the  hands  of  the  county  council  are  being 
used  in  blitzed  areas  and  for  major  road 
improvements,  but  little  is  planned  for 
the  redesigning  of  suburban  centres  and 
the  .problem  has  not  really  been  looked 
at  from  the  standpoint  of  the  boroughs 
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themselves.  Only  if  the  powers  of  rede- 
velopment are  conferred  upon  the  second 
tier  authorities  are  long  term  schemes 
for  the  replanning  of  the  suburbs  likely 
to  be  undertaken  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Only  by  so  doing  can  centres 
of  social  and  cultural  gravity  be  created 
as  counter-poises  to  the  West  End.  Only 
the  boroughs  will  have  the  incentive  to 
set  about  the  creation  of  precincts  for 
administrative,  social  and  shopping 
centres  divorced  from  the  principal 
trallic  routes. 

The  comprehensive  replanning  of  the 
suburbs  might  even  be  expected  ulti- 
mately to  stimulate  much  needed  decen- 
tralisation of  commerce,  industry  and 
professional  offices. 

The  County  Council 

Our  written  evidence  implietly  recog- 
nises the  need  to  preserve  the  I .on  don 
County  Council,  as  first  tier  authority. 
It  is  clear  also  that  a number  of  functions 
operated  wholly  by  one  tier  in  other 
counties  must  bo  shared  between  the  two 
tiers  in  llic  administrative  county.  This  is 
not  novel.  Already  broad  categories  of 
functions,  such  as  environmental  health, 
housing  and,  to  a small  degree,  planning 
are  divided  as  it  were  horizontally.  Our 
proposals  involve  in  some  cases,  such  as 
personal  health,  the  transfer  of  whole 
functions,  but  in  others  the  division  of 
functions.  The  dividing  line  would  give 
more  to  the  borough  councils,  but  would 
leave  substantial  functions  to  the  county 
council.  Having  accepted  the  .principle 
of  two  tier  local  government,  for 
the  county,  we  recognise  that  the 
county  council  must  have  a sufficient 
body  of  functions  to  create  1 public 
interest  in  its  activities. 

The  complaint  of  “remoteness  ” of  the 
county  council  is  exemplified  by  refer- 
ence to  the  way  in  which  membership  of 
the  various  committees  of  the  county 
council  is  distributed  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  several  electoral  divisions. 
Thus,  there  are  no  members  elected  for 
divisions  wholly  or  partly  within  the 
borough  on  any  of  the  undermentioned 
committees : — 

General  Purposes 

Children’s 

Finance 

Fire  Brigade 

Supplies. 


This  means  that  not  only  Hackney  but 
also  Stoke  Newington  and  Bethnal  Green 
are  in  elfect  unrepresented  on  these  com- 
mittees. This  is,  of  course,  no  reflection 
on  the  members  but  is  the  fortuitous  re- 
sult of  the  size  of  the  electoral  divisions 
and  this  in  turn  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  geographical  extent  of  the 
county. 

So  far  as  the  residents  in  the  borough 
are  concerned,  the  difficulty  also  arises 
that  the  county  council  members  for 
Hackney  divisions  in  many  cases  do  not 
live  within  the  borough.  Thus  of  the 
nine  members  representing  the  throe 
Hackney,  Stoke  Newington  and  Bethnal 
Green  divisions,  only  three  live  within 
their  divisions  and  in  fact  all  of  the  re- 
mainder live  outside  of  the  three 
boroughs  altogether.  This  is  characteris- 
tic of  the  county  as  a whole,  if  not  to  the 
same  degree,  as,  from  published  infor- 
mation, whilst  approximately  60  per 
cent.  (73)  of  the  county  councillors  reside 
in  or  in  close  proximity  to  their  electoral 
divisions,  the  remaining  40  per  cent.  (51) 
live  further  afield,  nearly  20  per  cent.  (0) 
giving  addresses  outside  the  administra- 
tive county.  This,  again  is  no  reflection 
on  the  members,  but  serves  to  illustrate 
the  weakness  of  that  local  connection  be- 
tween councillor  and  electors  which  is 
such  an  important  aspect  of  English  local 
government. 

Education 

In  our  written  evidence  we  suggested 
the  transfer  to  the  new  second  tier 
authorities  of  primary  and  secondary 
education.  We  stress  that  this  view  is 
dependent  upon  the  formation  of  sub- 
stantially larger  second  tier  authorities 
than  now  exist.  We  also  appreciate  that 
the  conferment  would  have  to  bo  on  a 
basis  similar  to  that  of  the  excepted  dis- 
tricts in  other  counties.  The  need  for  the 
transfer  does  not  arise  from  any  question 
of  inefficiency  in  the  administration  of 
the  service.  It  is  our  view,  however,  that 
devolution  of  administration  such  as  now 
exists  should  be  matched  by  devolution 
of  a measure  of  policy  control  and  re- 
sponsibility. The  existence  of  divisional 
offices  indicates  that  the  service  is  too 
big  for  centralised  administration.  This 
places  an  unusually  heavy  responsibility 
In  the  hands  of  the  divisional  officer.  In 
other  counties,  .he  would  be  working 
directly  under  an  education  committee 
but  in  the  administrative  county  he  must 
work  largely  on  his  own  initiative.  The 
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managers  and  governors  exercise  little 
power.  The  existence  of  local  demo- 
cratic direction  would  be  a great  reassur- 
ance to  parents  and  would  encourage 
them  to  take  up  matters  concerning  their 
children  with  their  elected  representatives 
who  would  be  living  in  their  own  locality. 
The  transfer  of  power  would  be  a valu- 
able check  against  any  bureaucratic  ten- 
dency which  might  otherwise  arise.  For 
the  pupils  it  would  form  an  additional 
interest  in  their  school  lives  as  their 
schools  would  be  known  as  part  of  a 
local  system : children  readily  form  alle- 
giances and  the  local  connection  would 
foster  competition  in  sport  and  all  other 
activities. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  in  their  evi- 
dence (paragraph  13,  page  20)  say  that 
this  solution  must  be  ruled  out  and  point 
to  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
■direct  link  between  secondary  and  further 
education,  particularly  at  a time  when  the 
increase  in  the  supply  of  scientists  and 
technologists,  trained  technicians  and 
craftsmen  is  lof  such  great  national  im- 
portance. We  understand  the  Ministry’s 
.point  but  contend  that  the  separation 
would  not  sever  the  essential  links  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  education 
system.  The  closest  co-o.peration  is 
necessary,  but  there  is  no-  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  borough  education  authorities 
would  not  work  for  this  as  ardently  and 
successfully  as  the  county.  Equally, 
headmasters  of  secondary  schools  would 
be  in  as  strong  a position  to  ensure 
liaison  as  now,  bearing  in  mind  that  such 
liaison  would  normally  be  at  administra- 
tive level  and  that  the  curriculum  is 
largely  within  the  discretion  of  the  head- 
master. 

if  the  Ministry’s  point  was  one  of  great 
importance,  it  would  be  essential  in  the 
national  interest  to  set  about  abolishing 
all  excepted  districts  and  this  would  be 
expected  to  have  coloured  their  evidence 
in  respect  of  Middlesex.  Their  conclu- 
sion on  that  aounty,  however,  is  to  the 
contrary.  Thus,  the  Ministry  state 
(paragraph  38,  p.  24)  “If  Middlesex 
remains  a separate  county;*  some  system 
of  delegation  is  unavoidable  and,  par- 
ticularly now  that  memories  of  indepen- 
dence as  Part  Ilf  authorities,  are  fading 
in  borough  offices,  there  is  no-  reason 
why  the  present  system  of  divisional 
administration  should  not  operate  well — 
as  it  does  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
country.” 


The  Ministry,  moreover,  admit  (para- 
graph 36)  that  the  County  Council’s  divi- 
sional offices  are  not  as  effective  as  they 
might  he  and  stress  the  importance  of 
local  offices  where  parents  can  obtain 
information  and  authoritative  guidance.. 
This  argues  the  need  for  better  local 
organisation,  but  in  our  view  no  admini- 
strative devolution  can,  from  the  parents’ 
point  of  view,  take  the  place  of 
direct  recourse  -to  the  local  elected 
representatives. 

Environmental  Health — Regulation  of 
Building  Construction  and  Altera- 
tion 

,In  our  written  evidence  we  have 
argued  that  this  should  .be  in  .the  hands 
of  the  second  tier  authority.  In  our 
view,  the  system  of  District  Surveyors 
exercising  independent  statutory  func- 
tions is  anomalous  and  should  be  re- 
placed .by  local  authority  control  at 
second  tier  level. 

We  consider  that  the  system  for  the 
regulation  of  building  construction  and 
alteration  should  in  one  important 
respect  be  assimilated  to  the  position  in 
the  provinces,  namely,  that  applications 
for  approval  should  be  required  in  each 
case.  This  would  enable  a builder  to 
start  work  with  the  certain  knowledge 
that  what  be  proposes  to  do  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  bye  laws.  It  may 
be  that  this  would  require  a larger  staff 
than  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  District  Surveyors,  such  an  ex- 
panded organisation  would  best  be  con- 
trolled by  the  borough  councils.  The 
bye  laws,  however,  should  be  made  by 
the  County  Council  in  order  to  ensure 
uniformity  .throughout  'the  county  and 
avoid  unnecessary  difficulties  for 
developers. 

The  confusion  caused  in  the  public 
mind  by  the  division  of  control  in  this 
field  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
last  year  six  buildings  have  been  com- 
menced without  drainage  plans  being 
submitted.  When  challenged,  the 
builders  have  stated  that  they  had 
assumed  that  the  consents  received  from 
the  London  County  Council  were  all  they 
required.  The  borough  engineer  and 
surveyor’s  .department  ifind  that  almost 
daily  callers,  'both  personal  and  by  tele- 
phone, have  to  ibe  referred  to  the  District 
Surveyor  and  that  a considerable  amount 
of  correspondence  sent  in  error  has  to 
be  sent  on  to-  the  appropriate  authority. 
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Environmental  Health— Refuse  Collec- 
tion and  Street  Cleansing 

The  criticisms  by  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government  of  the 
boroughs’  refuse  collection  service 
(Ministry  evidence  paragraphs  7-13, 
p.  124)  are  not  well  founded.  It  is  stated 
that  collection  confined  within  borough 
boundaries  entails  long  hauls  for  men 
and  vehicles.  If  the  organisation  were 
centralised,  the  actual  collection  would 
have  to  be  divided  into  districts  based 
on  depots.  No  doubt  an  ideal  scheme 
could  be  evolved  with  newly  sited 
purpose-built  depots  serving  locally 
divided  districts,  but  even  in  these  cir- 
cumstances there  would  still  be  single 
streets  served  by  more  than  one  depot  (a 
point  which  is  criticised  by  the  Ministry’s 
evidence)  and  for  day-time  collection 
along  main  roads  it  could  still  be  the  best 
arrangement  in  many  places  for  each 
side  of  the  road  to  be  served  by  separate 
depots.  The  use  of  the  existing  multi- 
purpose depots  iis  economical  and  con- 
venient, and  the  cost  of  the  establishment 
of  new  depots  would  be  out  of  propor- 
tion to  any  benefits  to  be  derived. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  formation 
of  a centralised  organisation  would  make 
it  easier  to  concentrate  larger  forces  on 
the  job  between  7.30  and  9.0  a.m. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  see  how  more 
centralised  organisation  would  help  to 
overcome  the  acknowledged  difficulties 
involved  in  street  cleansing. 

In  both  refuse  collection  and  street 
cleansing  the  crux  lies  in  the  efficient 
administration  of  the  labour  force  and 
here  local  supervision  and  the  local  basis 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  service 
count  more  than  any  other  considera- 
tion. Both  services  must  follow  a strict 
routine  and  the  opportunities  for  con- 
centrating resources  at  particular  points 
for  particular  occasions  would  arise  very 
infrequently  Indeed. 

John  Citizen  is  particularly  sensitive 
about  having  his  refuse  removed  and 
very  soon  makes  his  views  felt  at  the 
Town  Hafll  when  dissatisfied.  He  would 
resent  having  to  deal  with  a district 
representative  of  a central  executive 
oommittee. 

Local  Personal  Health  Functions 

The  complaint  of  the  “ remoteness  ” 
of  the  London  County  Council  is  illus- 
trated by  the  arrangements  made  by 


them  to  overcome  this  very  defect  in  the 
administration  of  these  services.  The 
Divisional  Health  Committee  for  Divi- 
sion No.  4 (Hackney,  Shoreditch,  and 
Stoke  Newington)  comprises  fifteen 
members  including  the  chairman.  Of 
these,  three  are  members  of  the  county 
council,  four  are  appointed  by  the 
Hackney  Borough  Council  and  two  each 
by  Shoreditch  and  Stoke  Newington, 
there  are  also  representatives  from  the 
Royal  College  of  Midwives,  the  Local 
Medical  Committee,  the  District  Nursing 
Association  and  the  London  Local 
Dental  Committee. 

In  terms  of  practical  operation  the 
committee  are  charged  with  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  detailed  day  to  day.  running 
of  the  local  health  services  within  the 
division,  together  with  the  whole  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  county  council 
under  the  Nurseries  and  Child  Minders 
Regulation  Act,  1948.  The  committee 
is  empowered  to  spend  up  to  £1,000  on 
any  one  matter  and  its  total  current 
annual  expenditure  is  in  the  region  of 
£398,000. 

The  activities  of  the  committee,  how- 
ever, are  kept  strictly  within  the  policy 
rulings  of  the  county  health  committee 
and  the  members*  therefore,  feel  a sense 
of  frustration  in  that  although  they  have 
considerable  responsibilities  for  the 
routine  operation  of  the  system,  they 
have  no  say  in  shaping  its  development. 
Their  representations  on  any  policy 
matters  have,  of  course,  to  be  considered 
by  the  county  health  committee  In  con- 
junction with  possibly  conflicting  repre- 
sentations from  other  divisional  com- 
mittees and  there  is  an  understandable 
feeling  that  their  views  could  largely  go 
unregarded.  On  the  details  of  routine 
administration  on  the  other  hand,  the 
county  health  committee  do>  not  normally 
concern  themselves  at  all. 

The  result  is  that  poLicy  and  detailed 
administration  are  widely  separated.  The 
parent  body,  ithe  county  council,  have 
little,  if  any,  concern  in  the  detailed 
administration,  and  the  divisional  com- 
mittees conversely  have1  no  concern  with 
(policy. 

To  (place  the  responsibility  for  detailed 
administration  in  the  hands  of  a largely 
indirectly  elected  committee  is  in  itself 
unsatisfactory  and  ithe  fact  that  a high 
proportion  of  ithe  members  are  appointed 
by  the  borough  councils  does  not  make 
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ithe  position  a satisfactory  one  from  'the 
democratic  point  of  view. 

It  is  difficult  ito  believe  (that  the  .county 
council  themselves  regard  the  existence 
and  identity  of  the  divisional  commit- 
tees as  important,  as  not  long  ago  the 
abolition  of  the  division  in  which 
Hackney  is  comprised  was  seriously 
being  considered  at  County  Hall  but  no 
move  was  made  to  consult  the  boroughs. 
Inquiries  were  made  from  Hackney  as 
.to  what  was  proposed  and  no  further 
steps  (appear  to  have  been  taken  as  yet. 

School  Health  Service 

We  have  considered  the  place  of  this 
service  in  the  event  of  the  second  tier 
authorities  being  personal  health,  but  not 
education,  authorities.  We  realise  that 
the  inspection  of  pupils,  both  routine  and 
special  individual  examinations,  are 
carried  out  largely  at  the  schools  and 
thiat  they  must  be  ait  times  and  under 
arrangements  which  best  fit  in  with  the 
teaching  programme ; that  the  head- 
master must  have  a measure  of  control 
over  the  arrangements ; that  itihe 
decisions  in  cases  where  physical  or 
mental  handicaps  are  found  will  result 
in  decisions  affecting  the  children’s  future 
schooling ; that  there  are  school  treat- 
ment centres  whose  catchment  areas  do 
no-t  correspond  to  the  boroughs  in  which 
they  are  situated  but  which  would  prob- 
ably have  to  be  -transferred  to  those 
boroughs  and  used  on  a sharing  basis. 
We  do  not  consider  that  any  difficulties 
arising  from  these  points  would  be  in- 
superable or  would  offset  the  great 
advantages  .to  be  expected  from  retain- 
ing the  school  health  service  as  part  of 
■the  functions  of  -the  personal  health 
authority.  We  understand  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  education  authorities 
the  school  health  service  is  administered 
by  the  medical  officer  of  health  who 
holds  -the  separate  office  of  'principal 
school  medical  officer  and  we  do  not 
see  why  the  same  close  administrative 
co-operation  should  no-t  be  achieved 
where  the  personal  health  and  education 
functions  -are  divided  between  top  and 
second  itier  authority. 

Children 

Amongst  the  duties  of  the  children’s 
authority,  those  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
vision of  remand  homes  and  approved 
schools,  come  into  rather  a special 
category.  The  London  County  Council 
provide  one  remand  home  for  104  boys 


and  one  for  24  girls.  These  are  believed 
to  be  used  also  by  neighbouring  county 
authorities.  The  London  Oounty  Coun- 
cil -provide  -three  approved  schools  for 
boys,  all  situated  outside  the  county 
area.  For  both  kinds  of  institution  co- 
operation between  authorities  as  neces- 
sary even  -at  counity  level  because  of  the 
small  and  highly  fluctuating  number  of 
children  concerned. 

It  may  be  (that  -the  County  Council,  if 
no  longer  .a  children  (authority  for  other 
purposes,  would  not  wish  to  continue  to 
be  responsible  for  these  special  institu- 
tions. No  difficulty  is  foreseen  in  making 
arrangements  between  the  new  children 
authorities  for  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  these  institutions.  At  the  same 
time  it  might  be  equally  convenient  if 
they  were  retained  by  the  London  County 
Council  assuming  the  county  were  pre- 
pared to  accept  responsibility. 

Housing 

Our  written  evidence  has  dealt  fairly 
fully  with  the  duplication  of  effort  result- 
ing from  the  existing  concurrent  powers. 
The  Royal  Commission  can  see  from  the 
map  which  is  now  before  them  how  the 
county  council  and  Borough  Council 
housing  estates  are  interspersed  and  this 
demonstrates  the  ways  in  which  unifica- 
tion of  management  could  result  in  use- 
ful economies.  This,  however,  is  only 
one  aspect.  The  differences  in  standards, 
tenancy  conditions,  and  pointing  system 
produce  endless  confusion  and  incompre- 
hension an  the  minds  of  the  public.  It  is 
quite  possible  for  an  applicant  to  be  in 
category  “ A ” with  one  authority  and 
category  “ B ” with  the  other. 

The  remoteness  of  -the  London  County 
Council  can  be  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  only  housing  office  within  the 
borough  is  the  area  office  at  Pembury 
Estate,  which  concerns  itself  with  rent 
collection,  maintenance  and  the  minor 
aspects  of  day  to  day  management. 
Applicants  for  accommodation  have  to 
go  to  the  District  Office  which  for  most 
borough  residents  is  at  Bisho-p’s  Way, 
Bethnal  Green  and  for  others  at  Ghalton 
StreeJ:,  St.  Pancras. 

No  doubt  members  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission will  be  interested  in  arrange- 
ments for  mutual  exchanges  and  recipro- 
cal lettings.  The  numbers  dealt  with 
fluctuate  considerably,  the  recent  figures 
being  as  follows : — 
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Mutual  Exchanges 

April  1956  to  April  1957  to  April  1958  to 
March  1957  March  1958  December  1958 

Total  effected  63  79  60 

Number  involving  the  L.C.C.  or 

other  iocal  authority 28  33  32 

Private  landlord  7 7 6 

Reciprocal  Lettings 


Number  of  H.B.C.  applicants 

rehoused  in  Out-county  areas  Nil 

1397.  May  I stop  you  for  a moment 

and  ask  you  to  explain  for  my  benefit 
whk  is  the  precise  meaning  of  the  phrase 
“ mutual  exchanges  ” and  the  phrase  “ re- 
ciprocal lettings  ”? 1 will  ask  Mr. 

Calway,  the  Deputy  Housing  Manager, 
to  explain  that.— Mr.  Calway:  Mutual 
exchanges  are  where  two  tenants  agree 
together  to  exchange  their  residences  and 
the  local  authority  or  the  landlord  agrees. 

A reciprocal  arrangement  is  where  one 
authority  houses  an  applicant  and  in  re- 
turn nominates  for  a vacancy  with  the 
other  authority. 

1398.  Chairman:  Thank  you  very 

much. — —Councillor  Sherman:  Re- 

housing in  the  new  towns  is  co-ordinated 
on  behalf  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
by  the  London  County  Council  and  an 
attempt  is  made  to  adjust  the  number  of 
families  assisted  according  to  a formula 
which  takes  into  account  a number  of 
factors.  According  to  this  formula  47 
out  of  each  1,000  families  housed  under 
the  industrial  selection  scheme  through 
the  London  County  Council  Central 
Register  should  be  Hackney  Borough 
Council  applicants,  tenants  or  licensees. 
Up-to-date  information  is  not  available 
and  it  does  appear  that  figures  when  pro- 
duced differ  considerably.  Based,  how- 
ever, upon  the  direct  notifications  re- 
ceived iby  this  Council,  it  can  ibe  said 
that  for  ithe  period  1st  April,  1955,  to 
30th  September,  1958,  1,075  cases  were 
placed  upon  the  central  register.  A noti- 
fication has  been  .received  that  of  these 
141  applicants,  23  licensees  and  20 
tenants  <a  total  of  184)  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  employment  and 
accommodation  in  the  new  towns.  The 
total  number  of  housings  so  notified 
concerning  Hackney  residents  is  594.  The 
total  number  of  families  housed  from 
Hackney  in  the  new  towns  to  the  30th 
June,  1958,  according  to  the  figures  snp- 
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plied  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government,  was  785.  The  differ- 
ence is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
new  town  corporations  sometimes  fail  to 
notify  the  housings  and  the  practice  of 
informing  local  authorities  did  not  com- 
mence until  some  time  after  rehousing 
activities  started. 

Planning 

In  our  general  paragraphs  above  we 
have  referred  to  the  horizontal  division 
of  functions.  In  the  case  of  planning, 
the  division  would  be  substantially  as  it 
exists  in  other  counties,  except  that  it 
would  be  a uniform  pattern  for  .the  whole 
county  laid  down  by  Parliament.  Thus, 
the  development  plan  would  be  for  the 
county  (subject  to  consultation  as  at 
present)  and  planning  applications,  with 
exceptions,  would  be  for  the  second  tier. 
The  principal  exceptions  would  be — 

(a)  where  the  second  tier  wished  to 
approve  development  inconsistent  with 
the  plan ; 

(b)  applications  which  might  preju- 
dice or  delay  proposals  for  redevelop- 
ment contained  in  the  plan  ; and 

(c)  development  proposals  of  the 
second  tier  authorities  themselves,  ex- 
cept where  already  contained  in,  or 
consistent  with,  the  plan. 

It  would  be  important  that  the  second 
tier  authorities  should  have  directly  con- 
ferred powers  to  carry  out  comprehen- 
sive development  although  any  such  de- 
velopment would  first  have  to  be  in- 
corporated by  the  county  council  an  the 
development  plan. 

The  evidence  of  the  Ministry  of  Hous- 
ing and  Local  Government  may  be  a 
little  misleading  in  stating  (para.  1,  ,p. 
117)  that  metropolitan  boroughs  have 
planning  powers  to  acquire  and  develop 
land.  Their  only  powers  are  those 
A3 
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which  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  indi- 
vidual functions.  The  wide  power  given 
by  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act, 
1947,  to  carry  ouit  on  land  acquired  for 
planning  purposes  any  development  for 
which  no  other  statutory  power  exists 
would  be  available  at  present,  if  at  all, 
only  by  delegation  from  the  London 
County  Council. 

High-ways 

In  our  original  evidence  we  expressed 
the  view  that  whilst  iboroughs  remain 
constituted  as  at  .present  the  London 
County  Council  must  retain  powers  for 
such  major  improvements  as  might  im- 
pose an  unjustified  financial  burden  on 
the  individual  borougjh.  This  was  on  the 
assumption  that  the  existing  grant 
position  would  be  unaltered.  If  trunk 
roads  were  extended  into  the  administra- 
tive county,  as  has  been  suggested  by 
the  Standing  Joint  Committee  to  the 
London  roads  committee  (a  suggestion 
which  we  are  in  agreement  with),  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  assume  that  most  iof 
the  major  schemes  would  be  paid  for  by 
the  Exchequer  and  in  those  circumstances 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ability  of 
even  the  existing  boroughs  to  undertake 
full  responsibility  for  improvements. 

We  are  in  agreement  wiith  the  Ministry 
of  Transport’s  view  (para.  29,  p.  166) 
that  highway  functions  should  be  single 
tier  functions,  but  do  not  agree  that  they 
could  he  allotted  to  joint  boards  with 
precepting  powers.  In  our  view  the  joint 
board  should  be  adopted  as  a matter  of 
legislative  policy  only  as  a last  resort  and 
in  face  of  the  most  compelling  reasons 
for  rejecting  normal  local  government 
bodies ; it  divorces  responsibility  for 
spending  from  responsibility  for  raising 
the  money  and  derogates  from  the  desir- 
able concentration  of  functions  in  the 
hands  of  the  directly  elected  repre- 
sentative. 

Whether  or  not  trunk  roads  are  exten- 
ded into  the  administrative  county,  we 
are  satisfied  that  only  by  localising  high- 
way improvement  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities shall  iwe  obtain  a proper  balance 
between  the  two  (sometimes  conflicting) 
aspects  of  highway  administration — (1) 
the  serving  of  local  needs  and  the  pro- 
vision of  local  facilities ; (2)  the  freeing 
of  through  traffic.  Properly  to.  serve  the 
needs  of  a residential  and  working  com- 
munity it  is  as  essential  to  facilitate 
through  traffic  as  it  is  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  stopping  traffic.  The  county 


cannot  he  expected  to  have  as  intimate 
a knowledge  of,  or  indeed  concern  for, 
local  traffic  problems  as  the  borough 
councils  have. 

Traffic  Administration 

Local  interest  and  initiative  are  not  less 
important  in  traffic  administration.  Here 
we  feel  the  Ministry  of  Transport  in  their 
evidence  overstate  the  case  for  uni- 
formity. The  Minister  already  has 
ample  powers  to  ensure  uniformity  in 
such  matters  as  traffic  signs  where  it  is 
essential  by  making  general  regulations. 
In  such  matters  even  regional  uniformity 
is  insufficient — it  must  be  national.  The 
Minister’s  views  are  also  made  effective 
in  most  important  decisions  by  the  neces- 
sity to  obtain  the  Exchequer  grants. 
When,  however,  the  Ministry  plead  for 
ensuring  that  “ traffic  policies  are  made 
and  carried  out  uniformly  throughout  the 
area”  (paragraph  43,  p.  176)  it  is  not 
seen  what  is  meant  and  this  is  not  clari- 
fied by  the  evidence.  The  application 
of  the  national  standards  to  local  condi- 
tions .must  be  based  on  local  knowledge 
of  local  circumstances.  Presumably, 
when  the  initiative  lies  with  the  Minister, 
he  relies  upon  the  advice  of  the  local 
police  and  that  of  his  own  divisional 
departmental  staff.  If  the  initiative  is 
given  back  to  the  highway  authority,  the 
police  should  still  be  consulted  and 
should  be  free  to  express  itheir  views  to 
the  Minister  and  the  Ministry’s  own  staff 
would  also  advise  the  Minister. 

The  Ministry’s  insistence  on  “.making 
the  best  use  of  existing  streets  in  the 
interests  of  London  as  a whole”  (para- 
graph 33,  p.  174)  and  ensuring  [that  those 
interests  are  not  “ subordinated  to 
local  interests  ” (paragraph  43  (c),  p. 
176)  appears  wholly  to.  overlook  the 
necessity  to  serve  both  general  and  local 
interests.  In  our  view,  therefore,  the 
Ministry’s  recommendations  for  a top- 
tier  authority  for  greater  London  or  for 
a separate  “ executive  agency  ” (para- 
graph 43)  are  founded  on  false  premises. 

The  Ministry  refer,  rightly  in  our  view, 
to  the  unnecessary  multi.i>licity  of  autho- 
rities dealing  with  traffic  in  ithe  area.  But 
equally  objectionable  is  the  capricious 
division  of  functions. 

Thus  a wide  range  of  traffic  regula- 
tion powers  which,  outside  the  (London 
Traffic  Area,  is  left  to  the  initiative  of 
the  local  authority  (the  Minister  being 
the  confirming  authority),  is,  in  thait  area, 
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wholly  within  the  power  of  the  Minister, 
who  acts  on  the  advice  of  the  London 
and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory 
Committee.  This  applies  to  one-way 
streets,  waiting  and  loading  and  unload- 
ing restrictions,  variations  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  general  30  m.p.h.  restriction 
and,  indeed,  practically  the  whole  range 
of  permanent  traffic  restrictions  and 
regulations.  Experimental  traffic  schemes, 
which  are  elsewhere  directed  by  the  local 
authority  are,  within  the  London  Traffic 
Area,  the  exclusive  responsibility  of  the 
police.  Pedestrian  crossings,  traffic  lights 
and  authorised  signs,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  left,  as  elsewhere,  to  the  highway 
authority — subject,  in  most  cases  to 
ministerial  consent. 

In  the  London  Traffic  Area,  the  police 
have  wide  independent  powers  to  make 
regulations  to  prevent  traffic  congestion. 
Outside  this  area,  the  corresponding  pro- 
visions are  operated  by  the  local 
authority  and  within  that  part  of  the 
London  Traffic  Area  which  lies  outside 
the  administrative  county,  both  statutes 
operate  so  that  the  powers  of  the  police 
and  the  local  authority  are  concurrent. 

Granting  consent  to  extraordinary 
traffic  is  in  London  a matter  for  the 
police  whereas  outside  the  area  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  highway  authority.  The 
provision  of  off-street  car  parks  has 
always  been  the  responsibility  of  metro- 
politan boroughs  but  the  power  which 
the  local  authorities  have  outside  the 
London  Traffic  Area  to  apply  for  the 
designation  of  street  parks  is  not  avail- 
able in  the  Area,  where  the  matter  is 
legally  speaking  in  the  hands  of  the 
Minister.  Notwithstanding  this,  by  the 
Road  Traffic  Act,  1956,  responsibility  for 
the  parking  meter  system  was  placed  in 
the  lap  of  the  boroughs  (subject  to  the 
Minister’s  approval  of  orders  made  by 
the  borough),  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil being  given  concurrent  powers.  There 
is  obviously  much  scope  for  rationalis- 
ing the  administrative  side  of  traffic 
regulation  without  going  to  the  length 
of  suggesting  a new  ad  hoc  authority. 

We  urge  that  serious  consideration  be 
given  to  the  desirability  of  tying  traffic 
regulation  with  highway  functions,  as  it 
appears  to  us  that  these  two  matters  are 
inextricably  inter-related  and  by  joining 
the  two  functions  in  one  authority  you 
make  possible  the.  most  expeditious 
implementation  of  decisions  reached. 
Despite  the  fact  that  legally  the  initiative 
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for  making  many  kinds  of  local  order 
is  vested  in  the  Minister,  in  fact  pro- 
posals usually  originate  locally  from  the 
borough  council.  Thus  the  six  one-way 
street  systems  in  the  borough  resulted 
from  proposals  put  to  the  Minister  by 
the  council. 

Much  valuable  work  is  being  done  by 
local  road  safety  committees  and  many 
traffic  regulation  proposals  originate  with 
suggestions  from  these  committees.  It 
would  facilitate  the  work  and  encourage 
the  enthusiasm  of  these  committees  if  the 
principal  responsibility  for  traffic  regula- 
tion in  the  area  were  under  the  same 
authority. 

Conclusion 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I wish  to  say 
that  my  Council  are  fully  conscious  of 
the  complexity  of  the  whole  problem  of 
local  government  in  greater  London.  It 
is  appreciated  that  there  are  no  easy 
solutions.  At  the  same  -time,  I respect- 
fully submit  that  there  is  abundant  scope 
for  bold  and  imaginative  innovations 
investing  the  local  authorities  of  the  area 
with  a new  life  and  vigour. 

I am  grateful  Sir,  to  the  members  of 
the  Commission  for  patiently  hearing 
this  rather  lengthy  exposition,  and  shall 
be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  on 
any  aspeot  of  the  problem. 

1399.  Chairman : Tihank  you  very 

much.  We  usually  find  it  is  convenient 
to  take  various  sections  of  the  local 
authority  functions  .separately  for  the 
purpose  of  questions. — Miss  Johnston : 
On  the  disposal  of  refuse  in  your  written 
evidence  you  said  you  thought  ithexe  was 
a case  for  it  going  to  ithe  county  council ; 
but  in  the  paper  you  read  today  you  do 
rather  argue  that  the  .boroughs  can  do  it 

better,  do  you  newt?' 1 will  ask  the 

Borough  Engineer  to  answer  that,  .but  I 
rather  think  >we  were  arguing  on  the 
collection  of  refuse  rather  than  disposal. 
We  were  arguing  against  the  statements 
made  in  the  .Ministry’s  evidence  that 
there  ought  to  be  centralised  collection, 
and  we  state  a case  against  a centralised 
collection.  We  are  still  of  the  opinion 
that  there  ought  .to  .be  a central  disposal 
scheme,  which  is  entirely  different  from 
collection. 

1400.  .If  you  had  a central  disposal 
scheme,  the  people  organising  that 
might  think  your  collection  would  be 

to  different  depots? Mr.  Downing : 

That  might  be  so,  madam,  hut  i't  would 
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■not  necessarily  be  so.  I think  the  point 
the  leader  of  the  council  'made  is  the  one 
we  wanted  to  make,  that,  as  we  have 
said  in  the  evidence,  we  do  not  envisage 
the  London  County  Council  going  out 
of  existence,  and  there  must  be  certain 
functions  which  they  should  operate, 
and  one  which  might  conveniently  be 
operated  <by  them  would  be  the  central 
disposal  of  house  refuse,  bearing  in  mind 
that,  so  far  as  the  disposal  side  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  in  .the  main  disposed  of 
outside  the  county  and  not  within  the 
county.  Over  .the  years  there  have  been 
experiments  in  the  metropolitan  area  for 
the  grouping  of  boroughs  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a more  efficient  dis- 
posal— <bu;t  not  a more  efficient  system  of 
collection.  The  collection  is  iquite  a local 
matter  ; whereas  disposal,  iby  reason^  of 
the  difficulties  of  disposal,  in  our  view 
can  more  easily'  be  operated  on  a county 
basis. 

1401.  Under  the  proposed  grouping 
system,  would  you  group  with  other 
boroughs  for  disposal? — -—At  one  time 
we  were  grouped  with  Islington  and 
Stoke  Newington,  .taking  our  refuse  ito 
Islington.  That  proved  unsatisfactory 
to  us,  and  we  went  back  to  the  system 
of  disposal  through  our  own  wharf,  by 
barging  it  down  the  Thames  to  disposal 
points  in  the  marsh  areas. 

1402.  Was  it  financially  unsatisfactory, 
o,r  what  was  the  reason,  because  Isling- 
ton have  got  a big  plant,  have  they  not? 

Yes,  but  the  depot  was  not  really 

designed  as  a central  depot,  and  the 
operation  of  the  depot  proved  quite  un- 
satisfactory to  ms.  I ithink  the  real 
trouble  wias  that  Islington  attempted  too 
much  by  bringing  in  not  only  Hackney 
and  Stoke  Newington,  but  also  St. 
Bancras,  with  the  result  that  the  actual 
facilities  at  the  depot  were  completely 
overloaded,  and  instead  of  vehicles  being 
able  to  dispose  of  their  refuse  and  leave 
for  further  collection  in  the  borough, 
we  had  waits  of  half  an  hour,  40  .minutes, 
and  sometimes  as  much  as  2 or  3 hours 
in  the  winter,  because  the  depot  was  not 
designed  in  the  first  place  for  that 
capacity. 

1403.  Then,  by  and  large  you  feel  you 

can  get  on  very  well  with  your  own 
disposal  arrangements? We  are  actu- 

ally at  the  moment  discussing  with  other 
boroughs  the  possibility  of  a further 
group,  so  we  have  not  entirely  given  up 
the  idea  of  grouping.  We  are  discussing 
at  the  moment  with  Bethnal  Green, 


Leyton,  West  Ham,  Edmonton  and  Tot- 
tenham the  possibility  of  a group,  in 
which  we  would  share. 

1404.  So  you  would  feel  if  there  was 

some  system  of  grouping,  it  would  pos- 
sibly be  done  better  by  boroughs  outside 
the  L.C.C.  system  than  a system  set  up 
by  the  L.C.C.  ? No,  it  is  just  for- 

tuitous that  Leyton  themselves  and 
Edmonton  are  looking  for  new  disposal 
facilities,  .and  therefore,  I feel  quite 
rightly,  they  approached  their  immediate 
neighbours  to  see  whether  they  too  were 
in  difficulties,  with  the  object  of  provid- 
ing a localised  central  disposal  scheme. 

1405.  Chairman : While  on  this  ques- 
tion of  refuse  disposal,  we  understand 
the  distinction  between  collection  and 
disposal.  You  have  spoken  of  the  county 
level.  Have  you  considered  whether 
there  is  possibly  a case  for  dealing  with 
refuse  disposal,  as  distinct  from  collec- 
tion, perhaps  even  on  a wider  basis  than 

the  county? 1 think  that  might  well 

be  the  case ; but  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  setting  up  a completely  new 
ad  hoc  body  to  deal  with  the  disposal  of 
the  whole  conurbation,  London  and 
Middlesex  as  well. 

1406.  I am  asking  you  whether  you 
have  considered  that  possibility,  and  the 
conceivable  advantages  or  disadvantages 

that  might  arose  from  it? 1 have  not 

studied  it  too  closely. 

1407.  Prima  facie  it  does  need  study, 

does  it  not?- 1 would  agree. 

1408.  Because,  if  you  look  at  the  area 
on  the  map,  which  we  have  to  deal  with, 
there  are  such  varying  conditions.  Quite 
a lot  of  boroughs  have  a great  deal  of 
refuse  to  dispose  of,  and  you  have  other 
areas  prepared  to  receive  it,  even  inside 
the  area  we  have  within  our  terms  of 
reference.  You  have  a great  deal  of 
criss-cross  traffic  in  this  area  for  refuse 
disposal,  some  by  rail,  some  by  road, 
some  by  barge,  some  by  incineration, 
and  so  forth,  and  at  first  glance  it  does 
not  look  the  sort  of  system  one  would 
improvise  if  one  started  from  scratch? 

-I  would  agree,  if  one  started  from 

scratch,  but  I think  the  tendency  of  our 
evidence  to  place  this  upon  the  county 
council  rests  more  on  the  basis  of 
utilising  the  county  council  for  ser- 
vices'which  they  could  render,  rather 
than  starting  from  scratch  to  see 
whether  or  not,  in  the  interests  of 
■the  conurbation  as  a whole,  an  ad  hoc 
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body  to  deal  with  refuse  over  the  whole 
conurbation  would  not  be  better. 

1409.  Would  you  agree  with  this  at 

least  in  -principle — perhaps  I ought  to 
address  this  to  you,  Mr.  Sherman,  rather 
than  to  an  officer — there  is  a great  dis- 
tinction in  principle,  so  far  as  John 
Citizen  is  concerned,  between  the  collec- 
tion of  refuse  and  its  disposal? Coun- 

cillor Sherman : Once  it  leaves  the  front 
of  his  house,  or  the  back  of  his  house, 
he  is  no  longer  interested  in  it ; what 
he  wants  is  the  expeditious  removal  of 
his  refuse. 

1410.  To  put  it  shorter  than  that, 
assuming  I am  John  Citizen  for  a mo- 
ment, I would  say  I want  to  make  quite 
sure  imy  dustbin  is  emptied.  If  it  is 
not  emptied  properly  or  frequently 
enough  I want  somebody  at  hand  to  com- 
plain ito  about  it,  but  once  it  has  got 
off  my  premises  I say  goodbye  to  it  with 
relief,  I do  not  care  where  it  goes  to, 
so  long  as  it  -is  not  dumped  back  near 

me? 1 think  you  have  expressed  the 

feeling  very  adequately. 

1411-  Putting  it  in  more  abstract  terms, 
democracy  applies  more  or  less  to  the 
collection  of  refuse,  but  the  -disposal  of 
it  is  much  -more  a technical  matter,  it 
does  not  affect  the  citizen  very  much. 
Did  yo-ur  Borough  Engineer  deliberately 
draw  a distinction  between  house  refuse 
and  industrial  refuse  just  now,  because 
he  spoke  of  house  refuse?  Did  he  intend 
to  imply  there  is  a possible  distinction 
in  the  technical  problems  of  dealing  with 
house  refuse  and  industrial  refuse?-— — 
Mr.  Downing : No,  iit  was  quite  unin- 
tentional. 

1412.  Miss  Johnston : Then  we  go  on 
to  parks.  I .think  you  feel  that  they 
should  be  controlled  by  the  metropolitan 
boroughs.  Are  there  any  parks  in  Hack- 
ney which  extend  into  other  boroughs? 
— -—Councillor  Sherman : Yes,  there  are  : 
there  is  Victoria  Park,  which  I believe 
is  split  between  three  boroughs. 

1413.  Would  you  suggest  -that  the 
L.C.C,  should  continue  to  control  it? 

No,  we  are  saying  we  could  arrive 

at  some  agreement  between  the  three 
boroughs  concerned,  Hackney,  Bethnal 
Green  and  Poplar,  by  which  the  three 
metropolitan  boroughs  should  have  the 
control  of  the  (three  distinct  parts  of  the 
park. 

1414.  They  are  divided? They  are 

clearly  delineated. 
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1415.  And  the  swimming  baths,  where 
would  they  ibe,  or  is  there  only  one  which 

is  in  Hackney? No,  that  would  have 

to  -be  Bethnal  Green. 

1416.  You  feel  Bethnal  Green  should 

be  responsible  for  it? Yes,  I would 

say  so.  I would  say  that  all  the  ameni- 
ties within  each  section  of  (the  park 
should  be,  so  to  speak,  under  the  control 
of  that  (borough ; or  alternatively,  some 
accommodation  could  be  arrived  at  -be- 
tween the  three  boroughs  for  sharing  re- 
sponsibility. There  is  one  other  pool 
that  is  within  the  borough  itself. 

1417.  That  is  at  present  run  by  the 
L.C.C.,  and  you  would  like  to  take  it 

over? We  could  administer  it  more 

democratically,  if  not  more  efficiently. 

1418.  They  are  used  not  only  by  Hack- 
ney people  but  all  that  area  of  London? 

They  are  used  by  large  numbers  of 

people  outside  the  borough. 

1419.  Miss  Johnston : With  regard  to 

building  byelaws ; what  you  propose 
would  be  that  the  District  Surveyor 
should  become  the  employee  of  the 
borough  council? That  is  so. 

1420.  The  L.C.C.  would  continue  to 

make  the  -byelaws? Mr.  Downing: 

We  are  suggesting  a system  comparable 
with  that  outside  London  should  operate, 
that  the.  county  would  make  byelaws  uni- 
form all  over  the  county,  but  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  byelaws  could  be 
second-tier  wholly,  so  that  we  should 
carry  out  all  the  building  functions,  using 
the  District  Surveyor  and  his  staff  to 
ensure  that  the  byelaws  in  fact  are 
carried  out. 

1421.  Chairman:  Does  that  really 
mean  exactly  what  you  say,  iMr.  Down- 
ing, 'that  because  .the  District  Surveyor, 
as  I understand  it,  has  two  sets  of  func- 
tions. He  is  the  officer  of  the  county 
council,  and  advises  the  county  council 
as  -to  the  exercise  of  the  county  council’s 
statutory  authorities  in  some  respeots, 
but  under  the  London  Building  Act  he  is 
also  a statutory  authority  in  his  own 

right  in  respect  of  certain  matters? 

That  is  true.  Sir. 

1422.  He  has  -that  duality  of  function. 

As  I understand  it,  you  are  saying  two 
things : first,  the  separate  statutory  func- 
tions of  the  District  Surveyor  under  the 
London  Building  Act  should  be 
abolished? That  is  so,  yes. 

1423.  Secondly,  that  the  powers  of  the 
county  council  and  the  existing  statutory 
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powers  of  the  district  surveyor  should 

be  transferred  to  the  borough? Yes. 

to  the  borough. 

1424.  I am  speaking  of  the  administra- 

tion of  the  Building  Aot,  not  the  produc- 
tion of  the  byelaws? The  administra- 

tion should  be  wholly  centred,  in  our 
view,  in  the  town  hall. 

1425.  You  see  no  reason  at  all  why 

London  should  be  treated  differently 
from  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham or  any  other  large  city? With 

that  I agree  entirely. 

1426.  Miss  Johnston : You  say  the 
present  system  causes  confusion  to 
builders.  Does  lit  cause  delay — for 
instance,  having  to  get  the  sanitary  and 
drainage  powers  approval  from  you? 

It  does,  if  the  builder  does  not  know 

the  system.  He  has  not  got  to  make 
an  application  to  carry  out  the  building 
work  as  such,  he  simply  serves  on  the 
District  Surveyor  a notice  that  he  ns 
going  to  build.  It  is  the  District  Sur- 
veyor’s responsibility  to  see  that  what  he 
does  complies  with  the  byelaws,  but  at 
the  same  time  as  the  builder  starts  to 
build  he  should  submit  to  the  local 
authority  a building  and  drainage  appli- 
cation, so  that  the  borough  council  as 
such,  who  are  in  control  of  drainage,  can 
give  approval  to  the  drainage  plans.  If 
he  does  not  do  that,  we  have  had  cases, 
where  the  building  has  progressed  and 
in  fact  progressed  beyond  the  founda- 
tion stage,  and  it  has  caused  not  only 
delay  in  the  administrative  sense,  but 
delay  in  the  completion  of  the  build- 
ings, because  the  drainage  when  we  have 
caught  up  with  it,  has  not  been  in 
accordance  with  our  requirements. 

1427.  Chairman : The  procedure 

theoretically  may  be  described  in  this 
way.  There  are  three  broad  types  of 
application  which  have  to  be  made — very 
broadly  and  very  much  over-simplified. 
One  is  the  planning  consent ; then  there 
is  an  application  for  approval  under  the 
byelaws.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  applica- 
tion for  the  approval  for  drainage  pur- 
poses. Of  those  three  applications,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  first  one  is  made 
direct  to  County  Hall — that  is  the  plan- 
ning application.  The  second  one  is 
made  to  the  District  Surveyor.  It  is  not 
an  application,  but  he  has  to  satisfy  the 
District  Surveyor  that  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  byelaws.  The  third  one 
is  made  to  you? Yes,  for  drainage. 


1428.  The  planning  application  may  or 

may  not  ibe  referred  to  Haokney  iby  the 
L.C.C.  for  advice? That  is  correct. 

1429.  Sometimes  it  is,  sometimes  it  is 

not,  it  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  county 
council. That  is  correct. 

1430.  With  regard  to  the  second  one, 
it  is  dealt  with  by  the  District  Surveyor, 
and  the  third  one  is  dealt  with  by  you. 
Yes. 

1431.  It  is  theoretically  possible,  I 

suppose,  that  each  of  those  three  autho- 
rities will  act  independently? It  is 

theoretically  possible. 

1432.  They  each  have  their  separate 
functions  to  perform,  and  they  each 
have  their  own  authority  to  satisfy.  I 
can  conceive  a case  in  which  the  site  is 
visited  alternatively  toy  three  different 
authorities  for  three  different  purposes. 
In  fact,  1 do  not  suppose  there  is  any- 
thing so  absurd  as  that  in  practice.  How 
do  you  get  over  that  difficulty  and  try 
to  unify  the  matter?  You  do  not  have 
three  different  people  visiting  the  sites 

on  the  same  clay  or  different  days? 

I think  probably  the  sequence  is  not  quite 
as  you  put  it.  The  planning  application, 
the  application  which  is  made  to  County 
Hall  to  develop  the  site,  that  normally 
does  not  require  site  visitation, 

1433.  It  may? It  may,  but  it  does 

not  normally.  That  is  for  permission 
to  use  the  land  for  a particular  purpose. 
The  notification  which  goes  to  the  district 
surveyor  is  simply  notice  that  the  builder 
intends  to  build  after  he  has  received  his 
planning  consents.  The  autonomy  of  the 
District  Surveyor  as  a statutory  person 
only  rests  on  part  of  that  structure,  mainly 
in  connection  with  its  foundation  and  its 
stability.  So  far  as  the  compliance  with 
certain  byelaws  are  concerned,  the 
District  Surveyor  is  not  the  sole  authority 
as  an  independent  person.  The  District 
Surveyor  is  not  called  upon  to  visit  the 
site  until  the  works  are  actually  com- 
menced, because  his  particular  function 
is  not  to  approve  a plan  of  any  descrip- 
tion, but  only  ito  satisfy  himself  that  the 
work  as  undertaken  complies  with  the 
byelaws.  So  far  as  our  drainage 
approval  is  concerned,  we  have  to 
approve  the  layout  of  the  drains  and  also 
satisfy  ourselves  that  it  is  being  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  the  byelaiws. 

1434.  Arising  out  of  Miss  Johnston’s 
question— I would  like  to  have  your 
views  on  this— it  would  appear  that  if 
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the  three  matters  had  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  same  authority  and  advised  by 
the  same  'person — in  your  case  of  course 
the  borough  engineer — there  should  pos- 
sibly be  some  scope  for  reducing  delays 
— instead  of  having  to  do  them  consecu- 
tively?  There  certainly  would  be,  but 

it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  you 
only  need  to  have  one  visit  /by  one  officer. 
I thought  that  was  the  point  which  you 
were  /trying  to  make.  It  does  not  follow, 
because  the  function  of  the  District  Sur- 
veyor, so  far  as  the  stability  of  the 
building  and  that  side  of  it  is  concerned, 
would  require  a visit  by  and  control  by 
either  an  architect  or  an  engineer  in  the 
department.  The  drainage  side  would 
still  require  a separate  visit  of  a drainage 
inspector,  so  that  we  would  still  have  at 
least  two  inspections,  not  necessarily  at 
the  same  time,  but  two  people  definitely 
would  have  to  go  at  some  time  or 
another. 

1435.  Without  expressing  the  slightest 
view  about  the  merits  one  way  or  the 
other,  -I  a.m  trying  to  analyse  w-hat  your 
position  (is,  and  how  iit  would  be  under 
your  proposal.  Your  proposal  would 
mean  'that  Hackney  Borough  Council 
would  be  responsible  for  all  those  three 
functions,  of  which  only  one  is  its 

responsibility  today,  drainage. That 

is  so. 

1436.  If  it  were  dealt  with  in  that  way, 
your  department,  for  which  you  are 
responsible  ito  your  council,  would  also 
be  responsible  for  advising  the  council 
about  the  planning  application,  pre- 
sumably, and  dealing  with  what  is  dealt 
with  by  the  District  Surveyor  today,  and 
also  dealing,  las  you  do  'today,  with  the 
drainage  part  of  it ; although  you  may 
not  find  it  necessary  yourself  personally 
to  visit  .the  site  or  send  the  same  man 
for  each  particular  purpose — -they 
would  all  be  officers  of  your  department 
and  under  your  co-ordination  and 

control? 1 think  they  would,  and  I 

think  in  actual  time  taken  to  clear  an 
application  there  would  be  a consider- 
able saving,  because  .there  would  be  one 
application  submitted  to  the  local  autho- 
rity showing  the  type  of  development, 
together  with  the  drainage  proposals, 
together  with  a request  for  any  waivers 
which  might  be  .necessary  in  accordance 
with  the  byelaws.  These  would  in  fact 
all  be  dealt  with  within  one  building  and 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  one  approval 
given  by  <the  council  would  cover  all 
three  aspects ; whereas  at  the  moment 
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you  get  one  approval  from  the  county 
council,  and  they  have  two  months  in 
which  to  deal  with  it,  and  it  is  not  until 
after  all  the  planning  .approvals  have 
been  given  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
builder  to  submit  lo  the  borough  council 
his  drainage  plan.  That  must  take  a 
month  between  committees,  and  it  is  not 
necessarily  until  the  work  actually  starts 
that  the  man  makes  any  application  -to 
the  District  Surveyor. 

1437.  Is  there  not  one  further  possible 
complication  under  the  present  system ; 
that  if  the  building  were  put  up,  or  a 
group  of  buildings  being  put  up,  involved 
•questions  of  access  to  roads,  that  may 
involve  perhaps  a scheme  of  road 
.improvement  by  the  local  authority. 

That  is  also  true  ; that  is  picked  up 

in  .the  planning  application.  If  it  is  on 
the  main  road  'they  have  to  submit  it  to 
us,  but  not  necessarily  on  a side  street. 

1438.  That  is  a complication  we  can 

ignore,  is  i.t? 1 think  so. 

1439.  Miss  Johnston : The  divisional 

health  committee  meets  in  the  Hackney 
Town  Halt? Dr.  Fenton:  That  is  so. 

1440.  Is  your  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  partly  employed  by  the  L.C.C.,  or 
entirely  by  .the  borough?— — Councillor 
Sherman : Entirely  by  the  borough. 

1441.  Where  does  the  divisional  health 

committee  operate? There  are  three 

boroughs  involved. — Dr.  Fenton : 
Hackney,  Stoke  Newington  and  Shore- 
ditch— .the  main  offices  are  in  Shoreditch. 

1442.  Do  you  get  a great  many 
inquiries  which  you  can  pass  on  to 
Shoreditch.? — 1 — Not  all  necessarily  to 
pass  .to  Shoreditch  ; there  is  local  contact 
with  -the  home  help  organisation  and  the 
welfare  centres  in  ouir  own  borough. 

1443.  How  often  do  the  divisional 

health  committee  meet? They  have 

monthly  meetings,  I do  not  know  on 
what  date. 

1444.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in 
getting  people  to  serve  on  them  in  view 
of  .the  fact  that  they  have  no  control 

of  policy — we  have  heard  that? 

Councillor  Sherman : We  normally  do 
the  -appointing  in  what  we  rather 
euphemistically  describe  as  “ another 
place”.  We  do  have  considerable  diffi- 
culty iin  finding  people  to  serve. 

1445.  You  said  in  your  paper  the 
county  council  does  not  concern  itself 
with  routine  administration,  that  the  divi- 
sional health  committee  is  responsible, 
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but  does  it  in  fact  do  a great  deal  about 
the  routine  administration,  or  is  it  more 

the  officers? Dr.  Fenton'.  I would 

say  in  reply  to  that  question  that  the 
routine  administration  is  very  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  officers.  I am  not  a 
member  of  this  committee  so  I do  not 
know  what  goes  on,  but  from  the  set-up 
it  would  appear  to  me  that  considerably 
more  routine  administration  is  done  by 
the  officers. 

1446.  The  borough  Medical  Officer  of 

Health  is  not  a member  of  the  divisional 
health  committee? No. 

1447.  Do  you  see  the  minutes? No, 

I have  not  seen  them. 

1448.  Do  the  members  of  the  divi- 

sional health  committee,  apart  from 
attending  once  a month,  visit  the  various 
establishments  in  the  division? Coun- 

cillor Sherman : Yes.  I think  the  diffi- 
culty here  is  that  unlike  the  authority’s 
own  meetings  which  take  place  in  the 
evening,  the  divisional  health  committees 
meet  during  the  day.  That  is  again  one 
of  the  influencing  factors  in  getting 
people  to  serve  pn  them,  and  if  there  are 
visits  then  those  visits  must  take  place 
during  the  day,  which  does  make  some 
difficulty.  By  and  large  the  members  of 
the  authority  who  do  serve  on  these 
committees  are  familiar  with  the  ameni- 
ties and  the  service  that  is  offered  by  the 
divisional  health  committee. 

1449.  Would  you  say  the  quality  of  the 
health  services  has  deteriorated  since  the 

borough  ceased  to  be  responsible? 

Dr.  Fenton : This  is  a very  difficult  ques- 
tion. All  I can  say  is  that  I have  studied 
the  annual  reports  and  all  the  evidence 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  services 
have  not  been  improved  since.  There 
was  a very  excellent  service  by  the  stan- 
dards existing  under  the  Welfare  Acts. 
The  only  two  purpose  built  welfare 
centres  now  in  the  borough  are  two 
the  Hackney  Borough  Council  built  for 
the  purpose  before  the  take-over,  and 
there  were  plans  for  the  replacing  of 
part-time  centres,  church  halls  and 
schools,  etc.,  by  other  centres.  Sites 
actually  were  obtained  for  one,  if  not 
two.  No  new  provision  of  that  kind 
has  been  made  since,  and  I can  find  no 
evidence  that  the  quality  of  the  service 
is  relatively  any  higher.  Of  course  we 
must  not  forget  there  has  been  a large 
extension  of  various  welfare  services,  and 
the  county  council  have  played  a part 
there,  but  the  evidence  I have  found 
leads  me  to  believe  that,  had  the  L.C.C. 


not  come  into  the  scheme,  we  would 
have  built  up  our  regular  services  at 
least  equal  to,  and  I venture  to  suggest 
possibly  better  than,  the  service  provided 
by  the  county  council. 

1450.  It  seems  relatively  unlikely,  if 
the  borough  had  been  running  the  ser- 
vices, that  they  would  have  been  allowed 
to  build  any  new  centres  in  these  years, 

owing  to  the  restrictions? -We  must 

allow  for  the  restrictions  on  building,  but 
I am  not  speaking  now  of  Woodberry 
Down  or  the  very  elaborate  few  centres 
which  offer  much  more  in  the  way  of 

buildings . — Councillor  Sherman  : 1 

think,  if  I may  say  so  now,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  say  what  actually  the  borough 
council  would  have  done  had  it  obtained 
powers  for  the  maternity  and  child  wel- 
fare service,  but  we  certainly  had  plans 
to  extend  the  service,  in  spite  of  all  the 
difficulties  associated  with  building  since 
the  end  of  the  war,  since  1946.  For 
instance,  if  one  is  to  look  at  the  council’s 
activities  in  the  sphere  of  the  library 
service,  bathing  establishments,  its  laun- 
dry, in  each  of  these  services  the  council 
have  extended  their  activities  and  pro- 
vided those  services  with  new  physical 
appurtenances.  We  have  built  two  new 
libraries,  we  have  built  new  laundries,  we 
have  modernised  extensively  a number 
of  others,  and  one  cannot  categorically 
say  ibhat  had  we  retained  the  services  of 
maternity  and  child  welfare,  that  we 
would  not  have  done  precisely  that.  I 
have  a feeling  .that,  in  line  with  the 
general  policy  of  the  council  -in  (providing 
an  extension  of  these  services,  we  would 
have  applied  that  to  the  most  human  of 
them,  maternity  and  child  welfare. 

1451.  I thiink  you  feel  that  even  if  the 
L.C.C.  remains  responsible  for  educa- 
tion and  .if  the  health  services  were  trans- 
ferred to  you,  you  should  have  school 
health.  What  would  you  consider  should 
be  the  position  with  regard  to  the  special 
schools,  where  there  is  a .great  deal  of 
medical  attention  for  spastic  ahildren 

and  that  sort  of  .thing? There  is  no 

provision  at  the  present  moment  in 
Hackney  made  by  .the  London  County 
Council,  there  .are  no  physical  buildings. 
The  nearest  one  I know  is  in  Shoreditch. 
There  needs  to  be,  and  we  do  under- 
stand this,  a very  much  wider  catchment 
area  than  a borough  for  special  schools 
and  spastics.  But  we  do  feel  that  we 
could,  if  we  were  required  to,  adequately 
cope  with  it. 
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1452.  Under  the  L.C.C.  system  a great 

deal  of  visiting  of  the  families  in  connec- 
tion with  children  needing  medical  atten- 
tion is  done  by  the  care  committees  of 
voluntary  workers ; they  also  visit  in 
connection  with  other  matters,  such  as 
clothing  needed,  etc.  If  you  took  over 
the  school  health  services,  how  would 
you  propose  to  plan  the  care  com- 
mittees?  -Most  of  the  voluntary 

people  associated  in  that  work  are  all 
Hackney  people. 

1453.  They  would  visit  for  you  and 

for  the  education  authority? We  are 

assuming,  for  the  purpose  of  this  exer- 
cise, that  Hackney  would  be  an  educa- 
tional authority  and  that  we  would  con- 
trol education;  but  even  if  that  were  not 
so,  we  could  still  cope  with  the  'point  of 
voluntary  work  in  that  sphere. 

1454.  In  connection  with  the  health 

service? Yes. 

1455.  I think  you  now  feel  that  you 
could,  on  welfare  services,  take  respon- 
sibility for  the  blind  and  handicapped? 

Yes,  we  do  feel  that.  So  far  as 

the  provision  of  blind  workshops  is  con- 
cerned, again  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil does  not  itself  provide  workshops  for 
the  blind,  it  does  provide  the  necessary 
financial  resources  for  voluntary  organi- 
sations to  do  that,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  .that  the  Hackney  Borough 
Council  could  make  either  a similar 
provision,  or  indeed  set  the  workshops 
up  .themselves.  So  far  as  the  welfare  of 
blind  people  is  concerned,  we  feel  this 
would  fit  .in  to  the  pattern  of  welfare 
relief — the  general  field  of  welfare. 

1456.  You  could  also  provide  residen- 
tial homes  for  old  people? Yes. 

1457.  Do  you  feel  you  could  provide  a 
sufficient  number  for  the  Hackney  people 
who  must  at  present  be  put  in  large 

homes — .perhaps  in  Hillside? It  is 

difficult  to  say  the  number  of  Hackney 
people  in  fact  in  Hillside.  What  I would 
say  is  that  there  are  not  very  many  old 
people  who  want  to  go  to  those  places. 

1458.  So  what  is  done  wiith  them 

then? We  do  encourage  them — the 

Doctor  will  correct  me  if  I am  wrong — to 
stay  in  their  own  homes  for  as  long  as 
possible.  Wo  have  a very  excellent  old 
people’s  welfare  association  that  is  finan- 
cially sustained  by  the  authority.  We 
also  have  this,  if  I may  use  the  word, 
wonderful  scheme  in  the  borough  for 
providing  work  for  elderly  people,  again 


sustained  in  the  main  by  the  Hackney 
Borough  Council  and  the  efforts  of  mem- 
bers and  officers  of  the  Hackney 
Borough  Council.  With  these  two  opera- 
tions we  feel  convinced  that  welfare 
among  the  elderly  can  better  .be  served 
not  by  opening  homes  but  by  keeping 
them  in  their  own  homes  and  providing 
flats  for  them  in  such  a way  that  they 
can  look  after  themselves,  or  with  the 
provision  of  a warden,  without  the  open- 
ing of  homes  where  you  would  have 
large  numbers  of  elderly  people  collected 
together. 

1459.  Have  you  a good  liaison  at 
present  with  the  L.C.C.  for  old  people 
who  get  to  the  stage  when  .they  must 

have  residential  care? Dr.  Fenton : 

We  receive  numerous  complaints,  of 
course ; cases  are  reported  to  us  which 
we  investigate  fully  and,  as  the  leader 
of  the  council  has  said,  we  utilise  every 
service.  Our  last  approach  .1  might  say 
is  to  the  L.C.C.  admissions  section ; we 
do  make  contact  with  home  helps,  and 
home  nurses  where  required,  but  all  our 
efforts  are  in  keeping  old  people  on  their 
own  feet,  leading  an  independent  exist- 
ence. It  is  only  when  that  fails,  because 
of  illness  where  hospital  treatment  is 
required,  or  because  they  just  cannot 
carry  on  any  longer,  or  express  a very 
strong  desire  to  go  into  an  old  folks’ 
home  that  we  get  in  "touch  with  the 
admissions  department  which,  as  -far  as 
we  are  concerned,  is  what  might  almost 
be  another  authority.  It  is  divorced 
from  the  ad  hoc  personal  welfare 
services.  In  answer  to  your  previous 
question  to  which  the  leader  has  already 
referred,  I see  no  reason  whatever  why 
an  authority  like  Hackney  should  not 
provide  homes.  Admittedly  there  will 
always  have  to  be  homes,  we  hope  there 
will  be  as  few  as  possible,  but  here  of 
course  very  great  advantage  can  be 
obtained  from  the  co-operation  of  the 
housing  and  welfare  authority,  whereby 
you  are  getting  these  new  types  of  places 
where  one  section  is  housing  people 
living  in  flatlets  more  or  less  indepen- 
dently and  the  other  section  is  perhaps  a 
P,art  .III  welfare  home  and  the  warden 
keeps  his  eye  on  the  people  in  the  flat- 
lets. I think  there  is  very  great  scope 
for  doing  good  welfare  work  for  old 
people  .by  this  co-operation  between  the 
housing  and  the  welfare  authority.  In 
fact  since  this  evidence  was  prepared, 
a unit  of  this  type  has  been  opened  by 
the  L.C.C.  in  Hackney.  I think  there  are 
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twenty  flatlets  and  accommodation  in 
another  section  for  eighty  odd  old  people, 
handicapped  persons,  usually  handicap- 
ped 'by  age,  and  the  people  in  the  flatlets 
have  the  amenities  of  the  home  available 
to  them,  il  personally  should  have 
thought  that  this  joint  effort  by  housing 
and  welfare  authorities  has  very  great 
possibilities. 

1460.  Do  you  know  whether  the 
people  who  have  gone  into  those  L.C.C. 
flatlets  or  home  are  Hackney  people? 

.No,  il  do  not.  That  is  one  of  our 

difficulties.  We  do  not  really  knoiw  what 
goes  on  in  detail  in  our  own  borough. 

1461.  Have  you  .a  visiting  scheme  for 

old  neoplie? Yes,  we  make  a card  in- 

dex," as  we  did  for  our  babies  in  the 
old  days,  of  every  person  who  is  reported 
to  us  as  being  possibly  in  need  of  care 
and  attention,  and  they  are  visited  so 
long  as  they  require  our  help.  It  may  be 
argued  that  the  county  council  as  the 
health  authority  under  the  health  visiting 
section  should  be  doing  this  work,  but 
the  evidence  I think  leads  me  to  believe, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  we  did  not  do  it  ft 
would  not  be  done.  As  you  know,  our 
legal  responsibilities  are  limited  in  the 
extreme;  they  are  limited  to  two  or  three 
functions — burying  the  dead,  section  47 
and  so  on.  We  do  not  take  that  view, 
and  people  are  followed  up  by  members 
of  the  staff  of  my  department  all  the 
time  they  need  some  care  and  attention. 

1462.  They  are  visited  by  officers  of 

your  department? That  is  so,  yes. 

1463.  May  we  pass  to  children?  I 
think  you  would  wish  to  take  over  from 
the  L.C.C.  the  care  of  children  under  the 

Children’s  Act,  1948,  is  that  right? 

Yes. 

1464.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many 
children  you  would  have  to  take  over? 

The  only  information  we  have  is  for 

London  as  a whole,  some  9,000. 

1465.  You  do  not  know  how  many  are 

Hackney  children? Councillor  Sher- 

man ■■  Again,  we  have  great  difficulty  in 
getting  figures. 

1466.  Have  you  any  link  with  the 

children’s  officer? Dr.  Fenton : Yes, 

the  office  of  the  children’s  officer  serving 
the  area  is  actually  in  Hackney,  but  we 
very  rarely  see  him.  We  approach  him 
when  there  are  children  who  we  think 
may  need  supervision  or  may  need  care 
and  attention,  but  it  is  a very  very 
remote  thing,  I am  afraid. 


1467.  If  you  have  families  in  your 
houses  who  could  be  classed  as  problem 
families  and  are  getting  to  the  stage 
when  eviction  is  likely  to  be  needed, 
which  would  mean  possibly  the  children 
going  into  care  or  the  family  going  into 
an  L.C.C.  homeless  unit,  would  you 
not  have  a link-up  with  the  children’s 

officer? Mr.  Calway:  The  London 

County  Council  have  a co-ordinating 
committee  in  the  Hackney  area  which  co- 
ordinates the  activities  of  all  the  welfare 
organisations  interested  in  problem 
families.  It  is  one  of  the  experimental 
ideas.  We  have  had  a number  of  cases 
referred  to  it  where  circumstances  of  this 
type  apply  and  we  have  not  found  it  very 
effective  in  operation.  It  would  be  much 
better  if  it  was  within  the  scope  of  the 
one  local  authority. 

1468.  It  covers  the  divisional  health 

area,  does  it? It  covers  the  divisional 

health  area. 

1469.  Is  it  the  divisional  medical 

officer  who  convenes  the  meetings? 

Yes. 

1470.  You  appreciate  that  the  L.C.C. 
children  in  care  are  mostly  placed  outside 
the  county.  If  you  ran  the  children’s 
department  would  you  have  to  follow 
that  scheme,  or  do  you  think  you  oould 
get  more  homes  for  the  children  within 

the  borough? Councillor  Sherman ; 

Without  knowing  what  the  Doctor  would 
say,  I would  say  that  it  is  far  more 
possible  to  get  children  in  homes  within 
a small  conurbation  than  within  the 
very  large  impersonal  area  that  the 
administrative  county  of  London  is. 
Knowing  the  borough  of  Hackney  and 
indeed  its  surrounding  boroughs  I would 
say  yes,  we  could. 

1471.  You  appreciate  you  would  have 
Ito  have  a children’s  committee,  a statu- 
tory committee,  and  a children’s  officer? 
Yes. 

1472.  And  you  wish  to  take  that  on? 
Yes. 

1473.  Chairman : Could  we  go  on  to 

housing?- Sir  John  Wriglcy:  I 

would  like  to  begin  by  clearing  up  the 
question  of  the  old  people  which  is,  as 
you  have  said,  a mixture  of  housing  and 
welfare.  Do  I take  it  that  your  case 
is  that  if  you  were  both  the  sole  housing 
authority  in  Hackney  and  the  welfare 
authority  you  would  feel  yourselves 
in  a better  position  to  co-ordinate  the 
way  in  which  you  would  deal  with  old 
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people  at  various  stages,  using  your  own 
discretion  as  to  ihow  'far  you  operated 
under  the  Housing  Act  or  'the  Welfare 
Act — is  that  your  main  thesis  on  ithis? 

Dr.  Fenton : Yes,  I would  most 

strongly  emphasise  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  I worked  in  a county  -borough 
myself  for  a number  of  years  and  one  of 
the  great  joys  of  working  there  was  that 
we  had  the  welfare  services  and  respon- 
sibility for  all  the  housing  accommoda- 
tion, and  if  an  authority  has  all  these 
services  at  its  own  disposal  and  par- 
ticularly as  many  of  them  as  possible 
under  one  chief  officer,  including  the 
children’s  committee — I would  not 
exempt  the  children’s  work  or  the  health 
department  either — you  have  the  whole 
facilities  of  the  local  authority  at  your 
disposal.  The  answer  to  your  question, 
Sir  John,  is  that  that  is  my  view  -most 
emphatically. 

1474.  You  accept  the  corollary  'that 
the  cost  of  those  services  would  be  borne 
entirely  by  the  local  rates,  subject  of 

course  to  any  grants  there  may  be? 

Councillor  Sherman'.  Yes,  we  are  pay- 
ing for  it  in  any  event. 

1475.  Yes,  but  you  would  pay  directly 

for  .your  own  services ; it  would  not  be 
dealt  with  by  a precept? Yes. 

1476.  On  housing  as  a .whole,  as  I 
understand  your  proposal,  it  is  a per- 
fectly simple  one,  .that  the  county  council 
will  remain  the  authority  for  overspill 
and  the  borough  council  would  become 
the  sole  housing  authority  in  Hackney. 
-That  is  so. 

1477.  Taking  over  .the  existing  London 
County  Council  estates?-— — Yes. 

. 1478.  In  the  evidence  of  the  Ministry 
of  Housing  and  Local  'Government  in 
paragraph  46  (page  113)  they  say  that 
the  time  is  now  coming  when  .the  autho- 
rities within  the  London  area  will  be 
praotically  confined  to  slum  clearance 
and  redevelopment.  Would  that  apply  in 
Hackney?  The  point  is  I suppose  that 
under  the  plan  your  borough  will  not 
be  able  to  cope  with  more  people  than 
are  in  it  now,  and  that  therefore  you  will 
not  be  able  to  add,  broadly  speaking,  to 
the  number  of  houses,  because  in  order 
to  provide  houses  you  will  be  removing 
oither  houses.  That  is  a very  broad  state- 
ment, but  would  that  be  ibroiadly  the 

position? Mr.  Downing : Broadly 

the  position  is  that  under  the  London 
plan  the  ultimate  population  is  approxi- 
mately what  it  is  now,  a little  more 


actually  than  it  is  now.  so  that  the  future 
redevelopment  of  the  borough,  as  you 
have  indicated,  means  an  attack  on  any 
slum  clearance  problems  which  we  have 
and  the  general  redevelopment  of  obso- 
lescent houses  which  are  not  yet  within 
the  category  of  slum  clearance.  So  in 
effect  we  are  a self-contained  unit.  As 
we  pull  down  and  rebuild  we  are  re- 
housing our  own  population,  but  w,e  can 
take  just  a small  portion  from  outside 
which  is  negligible. 

1479.  Does  .that  mean  there  is  not  an 
overspill  problem,  'taking  Hackney  by 

itself? Taking  Hackney  on  its  own 

we  have  no  overspill  problem  as  such. 
We  have  only  an  overspill  problem  if  we 
attempt  to  redevelop  one  small  section 
of  .the  borough  without  reference  to 
another.  For  instance,  in  .the  southern 
part  of  the  borough,  which  is  the  most 
congested,  we  might  if  we  tackled  any 
particular  slum  area  find  we  have  an 
overspill  problem,  but  we  can  -accom- 
modate those  elsewhere  in  the  borough 
as  we  redevelop  under  Part  V,  so  that 
is  just  a question  of  shifting  the  popula- 
tion from  part  of  'the  borough  to  other 
parts,  but  in  total  we  have  no  overspill. 

1480.  Chairman : The  reason  being  I 
think,  Mr.  Downing,  that  in  Hackney 
you  are  perhaps  fortunate  in  having  a 
good  many  areas  in  the  borough  where 
you  will  get  a net  gain  in  housing  accom- 
modation on  redevelopment,  is  not  that 

right? As  an  illustration  of  that,  Sir, 

we  have  recently  decided  to  acquire,  sub- 
ject to  the  consent  of  the  Minister,  an 
area  of  approximately  17  acres  which  in- 
cludes both  slum  clearance  and  Part  V, 
and  the  net  residential  gain  there  is  as 
high  as  60  per  cent,  by  reason  of  the 
gardens  and  the  general  planning  of  the 
area. 

1481.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  It  is  some- 

times difficult  to  draw  a distinction  be- 
tween slum  clearance  and  redevelopment 
when  you  come  to  the  actual  areas.  One 
knows  that  there  is  a way  of  defining  the 
individual  unfit  house,  but  how  far  are 
you  going  to  be  engaged  on  pure  slum 
clearance  and  how  far  in  redevelopment? 
What  is  your  slum  clearance  pro- 
gramme?  In  the  main,  Sir,  subject  to 

what  the  Doctor  may  have  to  say  about 
the  next  quinquennium,  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  housing  in  the  Hackney 
Borough  Council  is  under  Part  V ; our 
slum  clearance  is,  relatively  speaking, 
negligible. 
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1482.  So  your  slum  clearance  pro- 

gramme does  not  give  at  all  an  accurate 
picture  of  what  is  going  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  removing  old  houses  and  re- 
placing them  with  new  ones?- No,  Sir, 

it  does  not  give  the  picture  at  all. 

1483.  I think  I noticed  in  your  five- 

year  programme  that  you  submitted  that 
I he  greater  part  of  it  is  in  fact  being 
carried  out  by  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil?  -That  is  a matter  for  the  Doctor. 

—Dr.  Fenton:  Perhaps  I can  illustrate 
that  best,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  saying  we 
are  now  considering  a new  quinquennial 
programme.  Each  district  inspector  has 
been  asked  to  submit  the  houses  in  his 
area — there  are  fourteen  areas — which  he 
thinks  might  be  included  in  the  pro- 
gramme. They  will  be  visited  by  my  in- 
spectors and  eventually  by  myself,  and 
we  shall  then  visit  the  L.C.C.  We  think 
there  will  be  roughly  some  five  hundred 
houses — that  is  the  order  of  size — that 
we  should  put  forward  for  discussion 
with  the  L.C.C.  The  proposals  are  joint 
proposals  submitted  to  the  Minister  on 
the  five-year  programme.  Our  experi- 
ence in  the  past  is  that  we  find  it  very 
difficult  in  dealing  with  the  L.C.C.  They 
do  not  always  agree  with  us  as  to  what  is 
slum  clearanee.  Naturally  they  are  in- 
fluenced by  their  experiences  over 
London  as  a whole  in  the  standard  of 
housing.  A considerable  amount  of  slum 
clearance  was  done  in  London  pre-waT, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  what  you  might 
call  the  orthodox  slum  clearance,  house. 

I think  the  term  “ slum  clearance  ” 
should  have  been  dropped  for  “clear- 
ance What  we  have  is  old  property 
which  has  become  worn  out,  and  we 
shall  meet  the  county  council  and  agree 
some  programme.  In  the  last  quinquen- 
nial programme  the  number  of  houses 
considered  was  roughly  500—1  am  speak- 
ing from  memory — and  it  was  eventually 
agreed  the  county  council  would  deal 
with  about  100  and  we  should  deal  with 
80  1 think  it  was,  roughly.  But  you  will 
find,  in  effect,  that  because  of  their  de- 
velopment in  a certain  part  of  the 
borough  the  county  council  have  since 
dealt  with  and  included  in  their  schemes 
considerably  more  houses,  some  under 
Part  V and  some  as  slum  clearance. 

1484.  Wihat  was  the  consideration 
which  made  you  decide  that  you  would 
take  area  A and  the  London  County 

Council  would  take  area  B? 1 think 

Mr.  Downing  may  know  more  about  this 


than  I do,  but  I think  the  oounty  council 
select  the  area  in  which  they  are 
interested. 

1485.  Do  you  mean  interested  from 

the  point  of  view  of  redevelopment? 

Mr.  Downing : This  goes  back  in  history. 
Before  the  war  both  the  L.C.C.  and  of 
course  the  borough  council  were  active 
housing  authorities  in  the  borough  and, 
as  has  been  said,  we  did  most  of  our 
slum  clearance  and  overcrowding  work 
between  1934  and  1939,  in  fact  we  carried 
on  into  1940.  After  'the  bombing  of  the 
borough — and  we  were  heavily  bombed, 
as  you  know,  38,000  of  our  44,000  here- 
ditaments were  in  fact  damaged  or 
destroyed — we  discussed  with  the  iL.C.C. 
at  officer  level  the  possibility  of  rede- 
velopment in  the  post-war  years,  and  we 
■took  as  a general  guide  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  sites  those  areas  which  be- 
fore the  war  had  in  fact  been  tackled 
either  by  'the  borough  council  or  by  the 
county  council.  In  other  woids,  we 
attempted  to  get  spheres  of  influence  as 
we  called  it  whereby  we  would  obviate  if 
we  could  the  possibility  of  the  two 
authorities  working  in  the  same  areas ; 
so  that  in  the  south  of  the  borough 
generally  the  areas  were  considered  to  be 
areas  for  the  county  council.  That  hap- 
pens to  be  the  oldest  part  of  the  borough 
and  therefore  they  had  the  major  part 
of  the  slum  clearance  programme.  We 
took  the  areas  in  the  north  and  the  centre, 
where  we  ibad  in  fact  begun  house  build- 
ing before  the  war,  in  an  attempt  to  try 
and  be  rational ; that  is  how  it  arose. 

1486.  Actually  your  choice  of  areas 
must  in  on®  way  have  made  it  easier 
for  you  because  you  would  be  better 
able  I take  it  in  the  centre  and  the  north 
to  provide  rehousing  sites  than  you  would 
in  the  more  crowded  area  in  the  south? 

rJp  general  I think  that  would  be 

right  Where  the  redevelopment  required 
the  pulling  down  of  property,  as  for 
instance  at  Clapton  Common  where  we 
have  bought  practically  itbe  whole  peri- 
meter of  the  common,  and  redeveloped 
it  under  Part  V,  we  have  made  a very 
substantial  net  gain  in  residential  area 
and  there  has  been  a shift  of  hundreds  of 
families  from  the  south  to  the  north 
of  ithe  borough.  But  also  included  in 
the  south  of  the  borough  which  went  to 
the  L.C.C.  were  very  large  areas  of  de- 
vastation which  gave  the  L.C.C.  on  re- 
development an  almost  100  per  cent,  gain , 
The  first  consideration  in  the  first  dis- 
cussions was  this  question  of  spheres  of 
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influence  so  as  to  avoid  if  we  could  the 
two  authorities  working  in  the  same  area, 
and  we  took  as  our  guide  the  work  wihich 
was  done  before  'the  war. 

1487.  Looking  to  the  future  you  are 
now  satisfied  you  should  carry  that 
“spheres  of  influence”  a stage  further 
and  be  ithe  sole  authority  in  Hackney? 

1 see  no  reason  at  all  why  we  should 

not  in  fact  do  the  lot,  Sir. 

1488.  There  are  a few  other  aspects  on 

housing.  One  is  whether  other  people 
are  interested  in  its  administration  by 
the  borough  council.  I mean  such  people 
as  housing  societies  who  might  want  to 
build  houses,  people  who  might  want  to 
/borrow  money  to  buy  or  build  houses  and 
people  who  might  want  improvement 
grants.  At  the  present  time  I think  for 
all  those  purposes  either  the  county  coun- 
cil or  the  borough  council  may  deal  with 
applications.  What  does  actually  happen 
at  the  present  time? Councillor  Sher- 

man: We  are  at  the  moment  I believe 
loaning  money  on  mortgage  at  the  rate 
of  £300,000  a year.  That  is  to  say,  in 
the  region  of  between  25  and  30  pro- 
perties per  month  are  dealt  with  by  one 
of  the  committees  of  the  council.  I know 
of  no  case,  Sir  where  Hackney  Borough 
Council  having  refused  the  mortgage  for 
reasons  connected  with  the  soundness  of 
the  property,  the  L.C.C.  have  come  in 
and  loaned  the  money ; I know  of  no 
such  case. 

1489.  So  on  loans  the  position  is  that 

where  you  finance  the  county  counoil  do 
not  finance? That  appears  to  be  so. 

1490.  What  about  improvement 

grants? We  have  had  very  feiw  appli- 

cations for  improvement  grants.  What 
we  do  .try  to  do  in  tthe  case  of  improve- 
ment grants  is  to  satisfy  ourselves  (a) 
that  it  is  going  to  improve  the  property 
to  an  extent  that  will  make  it  habitable 
for  a period  of  time,  and  (b)  that  the 
borough  itself  will  benefit  .as  a conse- 
quence of  that  improvement ; and  we  try 
and  get  assurances  from  .the  owner  of 
the  property  or  the  applicant  that  he  will 
be  renting  that  .property  to  somebody 
living  within  the  borough  of  Hackney. 
Equally,  we  do  attempt  'also  to  get  some 
agreement  with  ithe  applicant  on  the 
question  of  the  rental,  but  again  we  are 
making  improvement  grants  and  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

1491.  I see  in  your  evidence  that  so 
far  as  improvement  grants  are  con- 
cerned you  say  the  total  grant  made  is 


£473 ; the  L.C.C.  has  made  sixteen 
improvement  grants  amounting  to 
£7,000.  In  that  case  both  of  you  are 
functioning.  Why  are  the  L.C.C.  making 
grants  if  you  are  operating  .the  scheme, 
or  vice-versa?— — It  may  well  be  they 
applied  to  the  London  County  Council 
in  the  first  instance.  I really  cannot  give 
you  a categorical  answer  unless  Mr. 
Henderson,  who  is  'the  Borough 
Treasurer  and  whose  committee  deals 
with  this  matter,  does  know  .the 
answer.— -Mr.  Henderson:  The  lanswer 
in  general  is  .that  on  loans  for  house 
purchase  and  improvement  grants  the 
LCC.  only  operate  where  .the  borough 
council  does  not  operate.  Therefore  as 
regards  loans  for  house  purchase  they 
have  never  any  need  'to  operate  at  all. 
As  regards  improvement  grants  the 
council  have  not  been  quite  so  generous, 
shall  we  put  it  that  way,  as  the  LCC. 
in  their  .grants,  and  therefore  some  of 
the  people  go  to  the  L.C.C.  and  we 
do  get  a double  service  operating. 

1492.  So  that  a person  'Wanting  to  get 
an  improvement  grant  on  his  house 
might,  not  unreasonably,  regard  it  as  a 
bad  tiling  if  .the  L.C.C.  were  removed 
from  .the  picture,  because  they  would  not 
have  as  good  a chance  of  getting  an 
improvement  'grant  from  the  borough 

council? 1 do  not  quite  agree  on  that. 

The  council  have  a local  interest  in  re- 
housing and  so  forth. 

1493.  If  what  you  have  said  is  true, 
people  go  to  the  LCC.  having  failed 
with  the  Hackney  Borough  Council? 

No  Sir,  they  do  not  come  to  the 

borough,  council,  very  often;  they  go 
direct  to  the  LCC.,  because  the  LCC. 
still  have  the  power  to  make  improve- 
ment grants. 

1494.  Chairman:  They  get  better 

terms? 1 .think  .that  is  precisely  what 

it  is. 

1495.  Sir  John  Wrigley : What  are  the 
restrictions  which  are  imposed  .by  the 
borough  council  which  are  not  imposed 
by  the  county  council  on  improvement 

grants? Councillor  Sherman : I 

would  saiy  .the  Hackney  Borough  Coun- 
cil have  in  .the  .main  token  a very  dim 
view  about  making  such  a .grant  if  the 
■tenancies  are  to  be  service  tenancies,  and 
a fair  number  of  the  applications  that 
have  been  made  to  us  have  been  in 
respect  of  properties  owned  by  local 
industry  in  which  they  propose  to 
rehouse  their  servants,  employees  or  staff . 
The  council  have  token  a decision  as  a 
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matter  of  policy  ithat  .they  would  not  be 
prepared  to  extend  the  principle  of 
service  tenancies  within  the  borough, 
and  have  attempted  to  make  the  grant 
conditional  upon  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  an  unfettered  tenancy  under  the  Rent 
Acts  if  it  is  below  the  rateable  value  set 
by  the  latest  Act. 

1496.  I see ; there  is  a certain  differ- 
ence in  policy  between  the  county  coun- 
cil and  .the  borough  council  which  would 
react  on  the  applicants  for  improvement 

grants? May  I add  .this?  There  is, 

I know,  legislation  going  through  the 
House  at  the  present  moment  which  will 
be  making  it  obligatory  for  local  authori- 
ties to  make  such  improvement  grants. 

1497.  What  are  called  standard  grants? 

What  are  called  standard  grants.  We 

have  had  a number  of  applications  since 
that  Bill  has  been  before  the  House,  and 
being  influenced  by  the  certain  know- 
ledge that  the  Bill  will  become  law,  we 
have  to  some  extent  dropped  our 
restrictions. 

1498.  If  you  become  the  sole  authority 
you  could  have  a look  at  this  point 
again,  this  question  of  improvement 
grants.  At  the  present  time  an  applicant 
can  go  from  you  to  the  L.C.C.  and  get  a 
grant ; if  you  were  the  sole  authority  of 
course  there  would  be  no  alternative 

source? We  would  surely  do  that, 

Sir. 

1499.  Are  there  any  housing  societies 

operating  in  Hackney? Mr.  Hender- 

son : There  are  about  four,  I should 
think,  off-hand. 

1500.  Do  you  have  any  dealings  with 

them? Mr.  Downing : No,  Sir,  be- 

cause they  would  normally  go  to  the 
L.C.C.  because  in  the  first  instance  they 
are  original  constructions,  and  the  origi- 
nal grant  would  come  from  the  L.C.C., 
not  from  us,  but  we  have  tried  to  help 
them.  As  a matter  of  fact  by  arrange- 
ment we  have  found  the  Shoreditch  and 
Bethnal  Green  Housing  Association  a 
site  on  which  -to  build,  and  in  the  same 
way  we  have  found  sites  for  the  Metro- 
politan Police  authority  to  build. 

1501.  Anyhow  there  is  no  question  of 

policy  which  would  hamper  the  council 
in  dealing  with  a housing  society  if  such 
a-  question  arose? No,  just  the  re- 

verse, Sir. — Councillor  Sherman  : The 
latest  example  is  the  application  made  by 
the  Metropolitan  Coloured  People’s 
Housing  Association  for  a loan  to  pur- 


chase firstly  one  house  that  they  were 
converting  or  wishing  to  convert  into 
five  units  of  accommodation,  and  sub- 
sequently another  house  which  again 
they  wanted  to  convert  to  five  units,  and 
in  both  cases  we  met  their  full  require- 
ments. We  gave  them  a mortgage  for 
the  purchase  of  those  houses,  and  indeed 
a grant  making  up  the  deficiency  over  a 
period  of  twenty  years. — Mr.  Downing ; 
There  is  one  other  example  I might  give 
and  that  is  the  special  block  of  flats 
which  we  are  now  building  for  old  people 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  borough, 
where  the  technical  department  actually 
assisted  the  Shoreditch  and  Hackney 
Housing  Association  to  obtain  planning 
permission  to  build  this  special  block  in 
the  borough.  It  was  only  when  the  asso- 
ciation found  they  were  unable  to  finance 
it  that  we  decided  to  take  it  over,  and  we 
are  building  it.  Apart  from  that  we  have 
in  fact  assisted  them  in  finding  sites 
and  building  flats. 

1502.  Mr.  Cadbury:  On  page  34  of 
your  evidence  under  the  heading 
“ General  ” you  say  that  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  have  a scheme  for  equalising 
the  cost  of  redevelopment  between  the 
boroughs.  I should  like  you  to  enlarge 
on  that  because,  as  I understand  it,  you 
are  proposing  to  become  the  sole  housing 
authority  within  the  borough,  and  1 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  say  what 
that  means  in  terms  of  joint  operation, 
or  is  it  a purely  financial  equalisa- 
tion?  Councillor  Sherman : The  ques- 

tion of  finance  I would  prefer  to  leave 
to  the  Borough  Treasurer,  but  implicit 
in  that  paragraph  is  the  suggestion  that 
we  would  take  over  the  existing  estates 
of  the  London  County  Council  and 
manage  them  as  a single  housing 
authority.  Any  questions  of  finance 
arising  from  that  take-over  _ I do  not 
ibelieve  would  present  any  insuperable 
difficulties.  We  have  the  experience, 
since  we  were  an  electricity  undertaking 
before  the  nationalisation  of  electricity 
undertakings,  and  on  the  government 
talcing  over  on  vesting  day  we  had  ho 
difficulty  in  coming  to  an  arrangement 
that  was  mutually  beneficial.  In  the  same 
way  I am  quite  convinced,  and  our 
Treasurer  has  convinced  us,  that  , there 
would  be  no  difficulty  financially  in 
coming  to  an  arrangement  between  the 
London  County  Council  and  ourselves. 
On  the  specific  question  of  administra- 
tion costs  we  are  at  the  moment  pre- 
cepted ; I believe  there  is  a net  precept 
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of  2s.  odd,  which  amounts  to  a tidy  sum 
in  the  borough  of  Hackney ; 2s.  would 
be  £200,000  odd.  We  are  paying  for 
the  administration  of  the  estates  in  the 
•borough  in  any  event,  and  we  would  ibe 
paying  directly  rather  than  by  precept 
by  levying  the  rate  ourselves. 

1503.  The  words  are  “ equalising  costs 
of  redevelopment  between  the  boroughs  ”. 
In  other  words,  presumably  a borough 
with  a lot  of  slums  has  a higher  cost 
of  redevelopment  than  a borough  with 

few  slums? Mr.  Downing : I presume 

that  is  what  is  intended  in  the  sense  that 
if  we  had  the  one  housing  authority  in 
the  borough  all  the  subsidies  which 
would  flow  to  us  by  reason  of  our  slum 
clearance  and  redevelopment  would 
come  in  as  part  of  the  general  cost  of 
redevelopment  to  help  us  with  Part  V 
where  such  (financial  assistance  would  not 
be  forthcoming.  J presume  that  is  the 
intention. 

1504.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  You  are  not 
thinking  of  introducing  another  equalisa- 
tion grant,  are  you?  Surely  it  would  be 
picked  up  somehow  on  the  existing 

equalisation  grant?  Councillor 

Sherman : That  is  what  1 would  have 
thought,  that  it  would  have  been  picked 
up  through  the  existing  equalisation 
scheme  among  metropolitan  boroughs. 

1505.  Mr.  Cadbury : That  is  the  ordin- 
ary rate  equalisation? Yes — I am 

sorry. 

Mr.  Cadbury : It  was  not  clear  from 
this. 

Chairman : I do  not  think,  if  I may 
say  so,  with  great  respect,  that  the 
Borough  Engineer’s  explanation  can  be 
right,  because  this  is  dealing  with  expen- 
diture not  las  between  two  parts  of  the 
same  borough,  but  two  different 
boroughs.  "V 1 

Mr.  Cadbury : That  I understand  really 
means  rate  equalisation. 

Chairman : .Now  education^Sir 

Charles  Morris? — Sir  Charles  Morris : In 
your  first  evidence  your  view  was  that 
you  would  like  to  have  powers  conferred 
for  primary  and  secondary  education.  Do 
I understand  that  what  you  are  putting 
forward  today  is  something  different,  or 
are  you  today  saying  you  would  still 
really  like  to  have  powers  conferred  but 
iif  you  cannot  have  powers  conferred 
then  you  would  like  something  like  an 

excepted  district? May  I say  you 

have  expressed  it  far  .better  than  I could. 


We  realise  the  proposal  we  are  making 
for  the  conferment  of  powers  so  that 
the  second  tier  of  authorities  could  oper- 
ate, the  primary  and  secondary  schools 
within  their  area  is  a revolutionary  one, 
and  we  must  have  some  regard  to  the 
fact  that  the  Commission  are  probably 
unlikely  to  recommend  it.  If  that  were 
not  possible,  we  do  feel  that  the  second 
tier  ought  to  have  a fairly  large  degree 
of  responsibility  for  promoting  policy 
within  their  areas  on  education  and  on 
allied  and  kindred  matters  to  education 
along  the  lines  of  the  excepted  districts. 

1507.  If  I might  take  a technical  point 

about  the  excepted  district,  you  say  that 
the  divisions  which  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  London  County  Council  in 
running  education  do  not  have  com- 
mittees, and  you  think  they  ought  to  have 
committees? We  do. 

1508.  But  you  are  making  a stronger 

point  than  that  there  ought  just  to  be 
divisional  executives ; you  think  there 
ought  also  to  be  things  like  excepted 
districts? That  is  so,  Sir. 

1509.  You  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
a divisional  executive  which  covered  the 

present  division? May  I say  we 

would  be  satisfied  with  any  crumb  above 
that  which  we  have  at  the  moment,  but 
I would  say  that  short  of  administration 
and  policy  along  the  lines  of  the  second 
tier  having  control  of  primary  and 
secondary  education  I would  have 
thought  the  excepted  district  would  be 
far  better  than  the  divisional  executive. 

1510.  Have  you  been  able  to  study 

how  excepted  districts  have  got  on? 1 

must  say  only  superficially.  I was  a 
member  of  the  county  council’s  educa- 
tion committee  for  some  time,  but  of 
course  we  have  no  excepted  districts  in 
London. 

1511.  If  I may  just  take  one  other 
small  point,  you  say  boards  of  governors 
and  boards  of  managers  do  not  in  effect 
have  any  powers ; do  you  feel  quite 

strongly  about  that? 1 do  indeed.  We 

are  presented  with  a series  of  faits 
accomplis  in  the  sphere  of  policy,  amal- 
gamation of  schools,  siting  of  schools, 
and  we  are  asked  whether  we  agree 
or  not,  but  the  amalgamation  has 
already,  so  to  speak,  been  enacted  at 
County  Hall  and  we  are  merely  asked  to 
rubber  stamp  that  amalgamation. 
Theoretically  we  have  the  oversight  of 
the  conduct  and  the  curriculum  and 
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syllabus  of  the  school,  but  it  is  basically 
theoretical ; again,  it  is  a question  of  it 
being  an  accomplished  fact  rather  than 
us  being  involved  in  and  participating 
in  the  formulation  of  any  degree  of 
policy  at  all. 

1512.  Would  you  feel  the  council  have 
a pretty  shrewd  idea  of  what  they  would 
be  letting  themselves  in  for  if  they  had 
either  the  powers  conferred  or  if  they 

had  excepted  district  status? 1 would 

think  so.  In  the  main  the  managers  and 
governors  come  largely  from  within  the 
borough’s  boundaries ; they  are  per- 
sonally within  the  borough’s  boundaries  ; 
and  there  is  a very  great  sense  of 
frustration  among  the  people  who  serve 
governing  bodies  of  secondary  schools 
and  managing  bodies  of  primary  schools 
at  the  completely  inconsequential  nature 
of  their  activities. 

1513.  May  I take  it  that  the  main 
point  in  your  mind  is  that  there  would 
be  a very  great  deal  more  interest  in 
local  government,  that  the  people  who 
play  some  part  at  present  on  boards  of 
managers  and  boards  of  governors  who 
come  from  Hackney  would  feel  they 
have  far  more  to  do  and  were  playing  a 
much  more  important  part,  and  so  on ; 

is  that  really  the  main  point? -Not 

entirely.  That  plays  some  part ; I do  feel 
that  does  exist.  There  is  also  the  feeling 
that,  since  education  is  perhaps  the  most 
personal  of  all  personal  services,  it  can 
best  be  administered  and  also  better 
formulated  by  people  who  are,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  doorstep  of  the  area  that  is 
being  served. 

1514.  You  will  forgive  me  if  I press 

that  a little  more.  You  said  you  thought 
your  proposal  for  conferring  the  powers 
of  primary  and  secondary  education 
would  be  a revolutionary  one.  I take  it 
what  you  mean  by  that  is  not  of  course 
that  no  municipal  authority  of  160,000  or 
so  has  ever  run  primary  and  secondary 
education,  because  of  course  they  have 
done  so  ; you  mean  that  the  people  of 
London  and  the  people  of  Hackney  have 
been  used  to  having  primary  and 
secondary  education  run  by  a very  large 
authority,  and  the  way  a thing  is  run 
by  a very  large  authority  is  bound  to 
have  some  advantages  and.  some  dis- 
advantages over  the  way  it  would  be  run 
by  a smaller  authority? Yes. 

1515.  And  if  the  people  of  London 
and  the  people  of  Hackney  are  used 
to  the  first  the  second  might  very  well 
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seem  to  them  a pretty  big  change  as 
they  have  never  been  used  to  it.  Is  that 
what  you  mean  by  saying  it  is  revolu- 
tionary?  1 think  so.  I think  it  is 

a fact  that  this  is  a service  that  has 
never  been  operated  by  any  metropolitan 
borough.  They  have  little  or  no  ex- 
perience and  possibly,  as  you  say,  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  implications  of 
running  a service  of  that  nature  ; it  could 
be  considered  as  being  a revolutionary 
proposal. 

1516.  That  is  what  I thought  you 
meant  by  saying  it  was  revolutionary. 
Can  you  give  us  any  guidance  about 
opinion  in  Hackney ; would  you  say 
there  was  public  opinion  in  Hackney 

on  this? 1 would  say  there  was  a 

complete  lack  of  opinion.  If  there  was 
an  assurance  that  the  fabric  of  the  ser- 
vice would  remain  certainly  unimpaired 
there  would  be  no  question  that  the 
community  of  Hackney  would  oppose 
the  transfer  of  running  those  services. 

1517.  But  there  is  no  positive  public 

opinion  over  it  as  far  as  you 
know? No. 

1518.  What  about  parents? In  spite 

of  all.  that  is  said  about  education,  there 
is  very  little  parent  participation,  cer- 
tainly not  in  Hackney.  Occasionally 
you  get  a degree  of  it.  I would  not  dare 
to  sugggest  that  the  London  County 
Council’s  services  in  the  sphere  of  edu- 
cation are  run  either  inefficiently  or  are 
in  any  way  not  conducive  to  providing 
the  sort  of  education  the  children  ought 
to  have,  but,  as  opposed  to  that,  parents 
are  not  concerned  who  runs  a particular 
service,  whether  it  is  refuse  collection, 
whether  it  is  libraries  or  parks  ; they 
merely  want  the  service,  and  I do  not 
think  that  the  parents,  since  they  are  not 
inyplved  at  the  moment,  will  in  any  way 
take  a dim  view  of  the  service  going  to 
a more  centralised  body  or  being 
devolved  to  a lower  tier. 

1519.  There  have  been  instances  in 
some  parts  of  the  world,  and  indeed  some 
in  London,  where  parents  have  flown 
to  arms  because  of  some  proposal  about 
a school  in  the  neighbourhood  ; have  you 

had  instances  of  that  in  Hackney? 

Yes,  there  was  a proposal  not  more  than 
eighteen  months  ago  to  amalgamate  two 
schools,  one  a former  central  school,  a 
selective  school,  and  the  other  a non- 
selective  school,  and  some  250  parents 
signed  a petition  against  the  merger  of 
those  two  schools.  The  borough  council 
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involved  itself  in  the  objections  and  made 
the  statutory  objection  to  the  Minister 
on  the  grounds  that  this  was  not  a 
suitable  proposal,  but  I regret  to  say 
nothing  came  of  it.  The  decision  had 
already  been  taken  at  County  Hall. 

1520.  When  you  say  nothing  came  of 
it,  were  there  any  meetings  or  discussions 
with  the  parents  or  with  the  borough 

council? There  was  a very  large 

meeting  of  some  200  parents  at  which 
very  strong  protests  were  made  at  the 
proposal  to  close  the  school  and  amal- 
gamate. The  petitions  that  were  signed 
were  submitted  both  to  the  borough 
council,  the  county  council  and  to  the 
Minister.  A meeting  of  parents  was 
arranged  at  which  the  officers  of  the 
county  council  addressed  the  gathering. 
They  went  away  under  no  illusions  as  to 
the  feeling  of  parents  on  this  matter,  but 
the  decision  as  finally  sent  down  to  the 
parents,  to  the  officers  and  to  the 
borough  council  was  that  the  amalgama- 
tion was  to  have  effect. 

1521.  If  you  think  this  is  a fair 
question,  your  impression  was  that  the 
meeting  with  the  officers  of  the  London 
County  Council  did  not  really  affect, 
modify  or  change  the  opinion  of  the 

parents? Not  at  all.  They  protested 

right  to  the  very  last  moment,  and  are 
still  protesting. 

1522.  However,  there  was  a meeting  at 
which  they  tried  to  explain  to  the  parents. 
Did  any  representatives,  officers  or  other- 
wise, of  the  London  County  Council  give 
any  explanations  to  the  borough 

council? The  borough  council  lodged 

an  objection  under  the  section  of  the 
1944  Act  that  requires  the  county  council 
to  inform  the  borough  council.  We  did 
ultimately  I believe  receive  from  the 
Minister  a letter  saying  that  they  had 
decided  to  approve  the  proposals  made 
by  the  county  council. 

1523.  On  the  general  point,  you  said  I 
think  that  you  do  not  think  the  schools 
are  run  inefficiently  or  anything  like  that. 
Would  it  be  fair  to  say  you  think  the 
conferring  of  the  powers  on  the  borough 
council  would  not  improve  the  primary 

and  secondary  schools  of  Hackney? 

The  improvement  would  certainly  not  be 
immediate,  but  as  a long-term  view  I 
think  there  would  be  an  improvement  in 
the  attitude  of  the  parents  towards  educa- 
tion. One  of  the  primary  aims  of  the 
L.E.A.  is  to  secure  the  participation  of 
parents  both  on  the  question  of  early 


school  leavers  in  grammar  schools  and 
on  the  question  of  homework  and  all  the 
little  things  head  teachers  are  constantly 
nagging  children  to  take  home  to  parents. 

I believe  the  parent/ teacher  and  the 
parent /authority  relationship  would  con- 
siderably improve  with  the  personal 
authority,  the  nearer  authority,  having 
that  power. 

(Sir  John  Wrigley  in  the  chair) 

1524.  It  would  really  be  true  to  say, 

would  it,  that  your  contention  about  the 
desirability  of  conferring  powers  on  the 
borough  council  is  not  really  based  on 
very  specific  things  about  the  schools 
at  all? No  Sir. 

1525.  It  is  based  on  a view  that  there 
would  be  more  democratic  and  more 
locally  sensitive  government  of  the 
school,  and  that  would  or  might  in  the 
course  of  time  even  begin  to  have  some 
effect  on  the  actual  parents  and  the  actual 

running  of  the  schools? 1 would 

think  so,  Sir.  At  the  moment  you  have 
a structure  that  you  can  rather  liken  to  a 
very  tall  building  that  has  only  a top 
floor  and  a ground  floor  with,  so  to 
speak,  nothing  in  between,  and  we  feel 
that  what  is  so  terribly  important  is  to 
interpose  between  the  ground  floor  and 
the  top  a lower  floor  that  will  enable 
the  line  of  communications  to  be  con- 
siderably strengthened. 

Sir  Charles  Morris : Thank  you  very 
much  ; I do  not  think  I can  press  that 
any  more. 

1526.  Miss  Johnston : Have  you  a lot 
of  children  being  educated  outside  the 

borough? Yes,  the  division  is  known 

as  D04  and  it  comprises  Hackney, 
Shoreditch  and  Stoke  Newington.  In 
some  cases  the  Hackney  children  do  go 
to  schools  in  the  borough  of  Stoke 
Newington,  and  vice-versa  of  course,  and 
in  some  cases  in  the  borough  of 
Shoreditch. 

1527.  If  you  had  powers  would  you 
propose  to  build  schools  or  to  make 
arrangements  with  neighbouring  ones? 

It  is  implicit  in  our  proposal,  we 

said  this  quite  categorically,  that  we  do 
not  consider  that  Hackney,  with  the 
160,000  odd  population  that  it  has,  would 
be  an  adequate  size  for  being  an 
education  authority,  and  in  our  recom- 
mendations we  did  say  at  the  very 
outset  there  ought  to  be  a mutual 
arrangement  between  neighbouring 
authorities  for  the  purpose  of  education 
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to  plan  the  physical  side  of  the  schools, 
the  building  of  schools.  In  the  case  of 
the  county  council,  they  have  a schools 
standing  sub-committee,  and  this  would 
be  effected  by  us  having  a school  sub- 
committee between  a number  of  con- 
tiguous authorities.  We  end  up  by 
saying  that  if  the  thing  worked  satis- 
factorily after  a period  of  ten  years  the 
Minister  might  like  to  say  the  mutual 
arrangements  should  now  be  made 
obligatory. 

1528.  Mr.  Cadbury:  In  your  state- 
ment this  morning  and  from  your 
evidence  iit  is  quite  clear  you  think  the 
development  plan  should  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  first  tier  authority,  and  the 
revision  of  the  development  plan.  You 
say  that  the  exceptions  are  (a),  ( b ) and 
(c)- — this  is  in  your  written  statement  .this 
morning.  I just  want  to  ask  a question  on 
this:  “Development  proposals  of  the 
second  tier  authority  themselves  excapt  as 
already  contained  in  or  consistent  with 
the  plan  ”.  Do  I gather  from  that  that 
the  authority  is  likely  to  want  develop- 
ment which  is  not  consistent  with  the 

plan?  Does  that  deal  with  density? 

Mr.  Huddy : If  I might  answer  that  one, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  here  is  this, 
that  a plan  is  made  for  a period  of  five 
years,  and  then  it  is  reviewed.  It  does 
sometimes  happen  that,  events  out- 
stripping the  plan,  ideas  have  ito  be 
changed  rather  quickly.  When  that 
happens — it  could  be  that  a public  build- 
ing perhaps  has  got  to  be  re-sited  some- 
where else  other  than  as  contemplated  in 
the  plan— 'that  kind  of  situation  can  give 
rise  ito  a need  to  develop  outside  the 
actual  contents  of  the  plan.  _ That  is  .the 
sort  of  thing  we  have  in  mind. 

1529.  If  it  was  not  a public  building, 

that  is  to  say  if  it  was  no.t  an  activity 
of  tfife  local  .authority,  you  feel  ithat  the 
local  authority  should  have  the  .power  to 
vary  other  than  for  its  own  develop- 
ment?  1 do  not  think  we  have  said 

that.  We  have  said  thait  so  far  as  local 
authorities  development  is  Concerned  (that 
has  been  dealt  with.  So  far  as  .third 
party  development  .is  concerned,  any- 
thing inconsistent  with  the  plan  should 
go  to  the  county. 

1530.  On  pages  8 and  9 of  your 
second  submission  you  have  a good  deal 
to  say  about  comprehensive  development 
and  industrial  characteristics.  Is  the 
borough  of  Hackney  likely  to  be  better 
off  because  of  the  ire-rating  of  industry? 


In  other  words,  is  it  a fairly  highly  in- 
dustrial area? Mr.  Henderson:  Yes 

Sir.  I should  say  we  would  not  'be  better 
off  because,  as  you  well  know,  the 
government  .took  a large  proportion,  but 
there  is  roughly  speaking  about  £150,000 
extra  income. 

1531.  It  is  a plus  rather  than  a minus? 
Yes. 

1532.  On  this  question  of  compre- 
hensive development  have  you  any 
problems  connected  with  the  planning  for 
the  relocation  of  industry?  At  present 
the  planning  authority  for  industry  is  I 

think  the  L.C.C.? Mr.  Downing: 

Yes. 

1533.  Have  you  goit  areas  which  they 
have  allotted  for  the  re-siting  of  non- 
conformng  industries  from  other  areas? 
Yes  Sir,  but  .that  was  done  by  agree- 
ment in  the  formation  of  the  plan.  The 
borough  council  were  consulted  on  that 
and  we  gave  our  views,  so  .that  the  areas 
which  are  now  located  for  either  special 
industry  or  for  general  industrial  rede- 
velopment have  in  fact  been  agreed  by 
the  -two  authorities  and  are  included  in 
the  plan. 

1534.  Do  you , think  the  'borough  ought 

to  have  powers  for  comprehensive  de- 
velopment so  .that  they  can  locate  in- 
dustry as  well  as  housing? 1 most 

certainly  do. 

1535.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  pre- 

sent arrangements  are  not  working  satis- 
factorily?  We  are  not  satisfied  that 

they  are  not  working  satisfactorily  with- 
in ithe  limits,  but  what  we  have  said  in 
our  evidence  is  that  .there  is  no  direct 
power  given  to  the  borough  council  as 
such  to  undertake  comprehensive  rede- 
velopment of  .an  area,  apart  from  the 
powers  we  have  under  the  Housing  Aol. 

1536.  You  think  you  ought  .to  have 

full  .planning  powers? We  certainly 

ought,  Sir. 

1537.  Could  I go  on  to  the  similar 
subject,  of  the  .planning  of  roads.  I 
think  you,  Mr.  Downing,  were  one  of 
the  surveyors  concerned  in  this  report  of 
the  Association  of  Metropolitan  Borough 
Engineers  and  Surveyors  which  I under- 
stand. you  have  submitted  to  .the  Joint 
Standing  Committee  or  with  their  agree- 
ment to  the  Nugent  Committee.  Do  any 
of  the  .trunk  roads  which  form  a large 
part  of  the  argument  .there  and  which 
I gather  you  think  should  come  right 
into  London  fall  within  the  borough? 
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The  A.  10,  and  of  course  Eastern 

Avenue  will. 

1538.  As  laid  out  in  the  plan  there 

are  at  least  /two? Two,  Sir. 

1539.  You  are  clear,  are  you,  that 
there  should  only  be  one  highway 
authority  within  the  'borough  dealing 

with  the  Ministry  direct? That  is  our 

submission,  Sir. 

1540.  Are  you  satisfied  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  building  of  .these  trunk  roads 
you  as  highway  authority,  in  this  case 
as  the  agent  of  /the  Minister,  would  be 

able  to  carry  out  the  work? 

Certainly,  Sir,  subject  of  course  to  any 
necessary  addition  to  the  staff  to  cope 
with  the  actual  quantity  of  the  work, 
but  as  to  the  quality  yes. 

1541.  I gather  from  the  verbal  state- 
ment this  morning  that  you  have  really 
gone  a little  further  than  in  the  written 
evidence,  and  that  you  think  the  tying  of 
the  traffic  responsibility  to  the  highway 
authority  is  necessary.  You  do  not  any 
longer  want  to  share  highway  powers 
with  the  L.C.C.  as  set  out  in  your 

original  evidence? No  Sir,  we  think 

it  is  a rational  thing  to  tie  the  traffic 
regulation  and  the  administration  of  that 
with  the  highway  function  as  such. 

1542.  It  has  been  suggested  on  one  or 
two  occasions  that  there  are  certain  pro- 
blems in  London  which  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  hardly  within  the  com- 
petence of  a borough.  Schemes  like 
under-passes  and  over-passes,  like  the  one 
outside  this  building  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner.  Would  it  be  your  view  that  the 
boroughs  should  take  over  the  whole  of 
the  traffic  responsibilities,  even  including 

major  schemes  of  that  sort? Yes  Sir, 

they  would  be  naturally  on  the  trunk 
roads  and  then  we  should  be  acting  as 
agents  of  the  Ministry. 

1543.  You  do  not  feel  that  in  your 
proposal  there  is  any  place  for  an  in- 
termediate authority,  for  example  the 
county  council,  as  the  authority  to  carry 

out  major  schemes  of  this  sort? 1 do 

not  see  the  necessity,  Sir. 

1544.  Sir  John  W rig  ley : May  I follow 
up  this  point  about  redevelopment 
schemes?  You  ask  to  have  the  full 
powers  of  doing  redevelopment.  You  are 
also  asking  to  be  the  sole  housing 
authority  and  the  sole  highway  authority  ; 
you  have  at  any  fate  toyed  with  the  idda 
of-  becoming  the  education  authority. 


Does  that  mean  that  you  would  be  the 
sole  redevelopment  authority,  because  if 
you  have  taken  over  housing,  highways 
and  health  there  does  not  seem  an  awful 
lot  physically  left  for  the  county  council 
to  do  in  a metropolitan  borough?  You 
also  want  to  have  power  to  re-locate  in- 
dustry.— Councillor  Sherman : I did  say 
this  morning  that  subject  to  the  overall 
development  plan,  which  we  feel  ought  to 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  county 
authority,  and  the  dove-tailing  of  the 
various  projects  that  each  particular 
second  tier  authority  will  be  under- 
taking, we  feel  that  would  be  a major 
responsibility  of  the  county  authority. 

1545.  Yes,  but  the  reasons  for  you 
carrying  out  a redevelopment  scheme  will 
be  because  you  are  going  to  take  steps 
to  make  that  area  into  a better  area  than 
it  was  before,  and  one  of  the  reasons  is 
that  you  are  either  going  to  improve  the 
roads  for  which  you  would  have  the 
authority,  or  you  are  going  to  improve 
the  houses,  or  you  have  some  interest  in 
public  buildings  in  which  you  are  con- 
cerned. Those  are  often  important 
factors  in  the  redevelopment  of  an  area. 
It  may  be  there  will  be  many  other  things 
left  which  will  be  carried  out  by  other 
people,  by  private  people  as  part  of  the 
redevelopment,  but  on  the  layout  that 
you  have  got  of  the  redistribution  of 
services  I do  not  quite  see  at  the  moment 
what  reason  there  would  be  for  the 
London  County  Council  to  do  a re- 
development scheme  in  Hackney,  unless 
it  was  decided  that  there  was  to  be  some 
vast  redevelopment  scheme  which  was 
beyond  the  resources  even  of  your 

enlarged  borough. -That  is  in  effect 

Sir  what  we  are  saying. 

1546.  You  are  really  asking  not  merely 

to  be  a redevelopment  authority  but,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  to  be  the  re- 
development authority? Yes — Mr. 

Huddy : May  I make  a practical  point? 
There  is  the  question  of  expenditure  for 
capital  development  falling  on  the  local 
planning  authority ; that  is  not  the  con- 
ception, I think.  First  of  all  it  starts 
with  the  development  plan,  it  must  start 
at  that  stage.  No  comprehensive 
development  scheme  can  be  undertaken 
unless  there  is  incorporated  in  the 
development  plan  a map  showing 
that  area,  and  that  also  would 
deal  with  the  way  in  which  it  is  going  to 
be  developed.  The  development  physi- 
cally of  that  area  will  certainly  involve 
demolition,  which  will  fall  to  the  local 
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authority.  It  will  involve  possibly  the 
development  of  schools  and  other  public 
buildings  which  would  fall  to  the  appro- 
priate authority,  it  might  be  the  L.C.C., 
or  it  might  be  the  borough,  and  lastly, 
possibly  predominantly,  it  would  lead  to 
the  erection  of  houses  and  factories  by 
private  enterprise.  All  those  things  go  to 
make  the  physical  development,  so  we  are 
not  taking  anything  away  from  the 
London  County  Council  that  they  have 
already  today  in  saying  that  we  should  be 
the  exclusive  redevelopment  authority. 

1547.  You  are  not  taking  away  any- 
thing which  deals  with  the  making  of  the 
plan  and  the  allocation  of  land  for 
various  purposes,  but  in  asking  for 
powers  to  carry  out  the  development  I 
thought  you  were  really  saying — “We 
shall  do  redevelopment  in  accordance 
with  the  development  plan,  and  if  we  are 
the  people  who  do  the  redevelopment  we 
shall  be  the  people  who  pay  for  it.”  I am 

trying  to  clear  what  is  in  your  mind? 

I think  the  way  of  putting  it  would  be  to 
say  the  local  council  should  be  the  re- 
development authority.  How  they  carry 
out  that  development  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  their  doing  the  work.  Admit- 
tedly they  would  have  the  power  to  erect 
factories  ; they  would  have  the  power  to 
erect  office  blocks,  but  it  is  rather  un- 
usual that  they  should  do  that  sort  of 
thing ; they  do  it  usually  through  leasing 
sites. 

1548.  Yes,  I aim  only  thinking  of  the 

position  as  between  the  borough  council 
and  the  county  council.  I thought  you 
might  do  it  in  the  way  you  suggest.  I 
am  only  thinking  about  who  is  the 
authority  who  is  going  to  set  the  thing  in 
motion  and  do  all  the  acquisition  of  pro- 
perty which  is  involved? The  re- 

development 'authority  would  be  the 
second  tier  authority,  but  of  course,  as 
we  have  said  and  I repeat,  we  would  only 
do  it  with  the  full  blessing  of  the  first  tier 
authority  as  planning  authority. 

1549.  Sir  John  Wrigley  : Quite.  I am 
really  trying  to  find  out  where  we  are  led 
to  as  a result  of  all  your  proposals  and 
the  effect  on  local  government  finance.  It 
will  make  a considerable  difference  to  the 
present  distribution  of  functions  if  you 
become  the  sole  housing  authority  in 
your  borough,  the  health  authority,  the 
redevelopment  authority  and  the  high- 
ways authority.  That  would  mean  all 
those  services  would  be  borne  on 
borough  rates  instead  of  being  spread 


over  the  county.  I take  it  that  you  are 
satisfied  that  the  resources  of  Hackney 
are  sufficient  to  carry  out  those  func- 
tions? I agree  you  are  paying  for  it 

now ; I recognise  that. -Councillor 

Sherman : We  are  satisfied  that  we  have 
the  (financi  al  resources  to  do  the  job  having 
regard  to  the  amount  of  precept  at  the 
moment  the  county  council  take  from  us 
in  respect  of  these  functions  that  we  are 
saying  that  we  can  ourselves  do,  and  also 
of  course  having  regard  to  the  amount 
of  grant  that  the  London  County  Council 
receives  from  the  government  in  connec- 
tion with  those  services  now  either  in  the 
case  of  block  grant  or  direct  grant  for 
any  of  the  trunk  road  services  or  im- 
provements to  roads  that  they  are  under- 
taking, and  the  question  of  the  equalising 
of  effort  between  the  second  tier  authori- 
ties, making  a contribution  towards  the 
betterment  of  their  area  in  relation  to 
their  ability  to  do  so  ; that  is,  through  the 
equalisation  grant. 

1550.  I just  want  to  know  that  you 

have  considered  it? Yes,  indeed. 

1551.  There  are  two  factors  which 
come  into  it.  There  is  first  of  all — I 
know  that  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
scheme — the  point  that  there  should  be 
some  extension  in  size  of  boroughs.  I 
take  it  that  any  amalgamations  or  exten- 
sions which  are  geographically  realistic 
for  Hackney  would  involve  association 
with  boroughs  of  much  the  same  kind  of 
resources.  You  do  not  stand  either  to 

gain  or  lose  a great  deal,  do  you? 

The  question  of  the  size  of  borough  is 
entirely  dependent,  is  it  not,  on  the  de- 
gree of  power  that  is  conferred  upon  the 
existing  boroughs?  If,  for  example,  the 
Commission  were  to  report  upon  the 
conferment  of  maternity  and  child  wel- 
fare services  as  being  the  only  confer- 
ment that  ought  to  take  place  in  relation 
to  the  functions  now  carried  out  by  the 
London  County  Council  vis-a-vis  the 
borough  council,  I do  not  believe  there 
would  be  any  need  for  any  alteration  of 
borough  boundaries.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a conferment  along  the 
lines  you,  Sir,  have  been  talking  about, 
then,  of  course,  there  must  be  a radical 
redesigning  of  borough  boundaries,  or  at 
least  some  mutual  co-operation  between 
authorities  in  order  to  carry  out  the  work 
effectively. 

1 552.  I take  it  from  your  evidence  that 
what  you  are  saying  is  that  the  essential 
thing  is  to  be  able  to  increase  very  sub- 
stantially the  responsibilities  of  the 
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borough  councils  and  that,  in  so  far  as  it 
was  necessary  to  secure  that,  borough 

councils)  should  be  amalgamated? 

Yes. 

1553.  The  fundamental  point  being  the 
conferment  of  functions  upon  the 

borough  council? That  is  the  'point 

we  make.  Sir.  We  think  it  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  degree  of  conferment 
as  to  whether  the  borough  boundaries 
are  re-drawn  and  how  they  will  be  re- 
drawn. 

1554.  My  point  on  finance  was  this, 
that  looking  at  it  geographically,  if  you 
are  joined  with  any  other,  borough  it  is 
not  really  likely  to  alfect  the  financial 
(position  very  much  one  way  or  the 
other.  You  will  have  more  financial 
resources  and  you  will  have  more  liabili- 
ties to  meet.  It  is  not,  for  instance,  as 
if  you  were  going  to  amalgamate  with 

the  City! We  have  read  the  terms  of 

reference,  Sir. 

1555.  The  other  point  is:  are  you  still 
assuming  that  some  sort  of  London 

equalisation  grant  will  continue? Mr. 

Henderson : Yes,  Sir. 

1556.  Have  you  any  view  on  how  what 
you  propose  would  be  likely  to  affect  it? 

No.  Sir,  it  is  rather  peculiar  that  you 

mentioned  the  City  of  London,  because 
on  the  question  of  the  equalisation  grant 
we  used  the  illustration  that  if  the  City 
of  London  were  amalgamated  with 
Hackney  there  would  possibly  be  no 
need  for  an  equalisation  grant  in  Hack- 
ney, but  in  so  far  as  the  large  rateable 
values  are  concentrated  in  a very  small 
area  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames, 
then  it  seems  to  me  there  must  always 
be  an  equalisation  grant  in  London, 
irrespective  of  any  alteration  in  the  num- 
ber of  boroughs,  purely  from  the 
geographical  point  that  you  have  got 


four  or  five  boroughs  on  one  bank  of 
the  Thames  who  have  the  main  source 
of  income. 

1557.  Would  you  say  that  it  is  logical 
•that  the  equalisation  grant  should  be 

confined  to  the  county  of  London? - 

It  is  rather  difficult  but  I would  say  if 
you  enlarge  the  county  area  to  include 
some  of  the  more  congested  areas  im- 
mediately on  the  perimeter,  I can  see 
no  reasonable  objection  to  them  being 
included  in  the  equalisation  grant.  I 
do  not  think  you  would  suggest  your- 
self that  if  you  were  going  out  further 
to  the  more  rural  areas  they  should 
come  in ; I should  think  the  aim  would 
be  to  try  and  make  them  into  more 
self-contained  economic  units. 

1558.  But  you  would  regard  it  as  con- 
tingent on  the  extension  of  the  county 

area? 1 think  you  would  have  to  do 

it,  Sir,  quite  frankly. 

1559.  I think  'that  concludes  all  the 
questions  we  have  to  ask.  Is  there  any- 
thing more  of  a general  nature  you 
would  like  to  say  in  the  light  of  the 

discussion? Councillor  Sherman : No, 

I do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  we  have  been  very  adequately 
questioned  and  we  have  perhaps  in- 
adequately answered,  but  certainly  most 
of  the  points  we  have  to  make  have 
emerged  from  your  questioning  on  the 
earlier  submission.  Thank  you  very 
muoh  indeed. 

Sir  John  Wrigley-.  Thank  you  very 
much  indeed  both  for  the  two  lots  of 
evidence  you  have  submitted  and  for 
your  attendance  this  morning,  and  for 
the  lucid  way  in  which  you  have 
answered  questions.  You  have  given  a 
great  deal  of  thought  to  this,  and  it  has 
been  very  helpful  to  us  to  have  your 
assistance. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Councillor  Colonel  W.  Parkes 
Alderman  F.  Lawrence 
Councillor  A.  C.  Barrett 
Councillor  J.  Gillett 
Councillor  D.  McNair 
Mr.  W.  H.  Bentley 
Mr.  W.  A.  Shail 
Mr.  W.  E.  Roberts 
Dr,  H.  L.  Oldershaw 
Mr.  W.  H.  Beesley 

on  behalf  of  Paddington  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


, 1560.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  We  are 
pleased  .to  have  this  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing you,  gentlemen.  The  Chairman  will 
be  here  very  shortly,  but  we  thought  we 
would  not  keep  you  waiting,  and  we 
usually  begin  by  asking  you  whether  you 
would  like  to  make  some  opening  state- 
ment?— —Colonel  Parkes : Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  first  thing  we 
would  like  .to  say  is  how  much  we  wel- 
comed your  visit,  and  that  of  Miss 
Johnston,  to  the  borough,  to  see  the 
borough  working  and  to  see  .the 
geography  of  the  borough.  Then 
perhaps,  Sir,  I might  just  introduce  the 
members  of  the  Paddington  Borough 
Council  to  you.  I am  'the  leader  on  the 
Paddington  Borough  Council.  On  my 
loft  is  Alderman  Lawrence,  who  is  a 
very  old  member  of  the  Paddington 
Borough  Council ; he  has  taken  a great 
interest  in  public  health  'matters,  he  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Paddington  Group 
Management  Committee,  he  loads  for  the 
minority  party  on  the  health  committee 
of  the  London  County  Council,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  governors  of  a 
large  teaching  hospital,  and  he  is  also 
a '.member  of  the  North-West  Metro- 
politan Regional  Board,  and  therefore 
speaks  I think  with  great  authority  on 
health  and  welfare.  Next  to  Alderman 
Lawrence  is  Councillor  Dennis  McNair, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  the  Paddington  Borough 
Council ; next  to  him  is  Councillor 
Gillett,  who  is  chairman  of  the  housing 
and  town  planning  committee,  a,nd  at  the 
end  is  Councillor  Arthur  Barrett,  who  has 
been  on  the  Paddington  Borough  Council 
for  some  time,  has  been  leader  on  the 
Paddington  Borough  Council  for  a 
number  of  years  and  has  had  very  wide 
experience  in  housing  and  town  .planning. 
On  my  right  are  the  chief  officers  of  the 
council. 


I thought,  Sir  John,  if  you  would 
permit  us,  we  would  like  just  for  a 
moment  to  elaborate  our  general 
principles,  and  then  perhaps  if  it  were 
agreeable  to  you  we  might  take  in 
detail  iour  memorandum,  on  several 
points  of  which  we  would  like  to  enlarge 
and  upon  which  you  would  like  to  have 
some  further  information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  opening  we  would 
like  to  elaborate  for  a minute  as  re- 
gards the  position  of  the  London  County 
Council  because  we  felt,  in  reading  the 
memoranda  of  evidence  from  the 
Government  departments,  .that  there  was 
— it  seemed  to  us,  at  any  rate — almost  an 
assumption  that  the  London  County 
Council  would  continue  very  much  as  it 
is.  This  is  a matter  with  which  we  do 
not  .agree  at  ail.  We  are  much  con- 
cerned as  a metropolitan  borough 
council  at  .the  present  constitution, 
organisation  and  administration  of  the 
London  County  Council.  We  have  set 
out  some  of  our  reasons  in  that  memo- 
randum, and  if  I could  just  summarise 
for  one  moment  briefly,  we  feel  that  the 
present  London  County  Council  is  much 
too  remote  "from  the  public  which  it 
serves,  and  that  its  ramifications  are 
much  too  wide  to  produce  the  best  local 
government  administration.  We  feel  that 
the  membership  of  the  London  County 
Council  is  one  which  causes  great 
practical  difficulties  to  the  average  young 
man  and  woman,  .that  it  is  almost  a 
whole  timie  occupation,  so  vast  and  so 
wide  that  the  recruitment  of  .members  of 
the  London  County  Council  is  extremely 
difficult.  We  feel  too  that  inevitably  the 
knowledge  of  members  of  the  London 
County  Council  of  local  conditions  must 
be  very  often  meagre ; for  example— 
though  I hope  that  you  will  ask  us 
perhaps  later  in  detail  on  education— 
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if  you  took  a vast  borough  like  Wands- 
worth, .the  education  committee  might 
not  have  a single  member  from  that 
population  of  over  300,000  to  represent 
their  interests  on  ithe  education  com- 
mittee of  the  London  County  Council 
as  at  present  constituted.  Then, 
elaborating  a little — and  I hope  you  will 
further  examine  us  on  the  delays  of 
administration,  when  we  come  to  the  in- 
dividual items — we  feel  too  -that  the 
London  County  Council  has  realised  how 
big  it  is  and  has  found  it  mecessary<  for 
matters  of  administration,  pure  adminis- 
tration, to  set  up  .their  divisional  com- 
mittees, which  of  course  in  the  main, 
apart  from  'their  health  committees,  are 
entirely  controlled  by  their  officers  and 
from  County  Hall. 

In  fact,  to  summarise  the  evidence  in 
our  memorandum,  we  think  that  .the 
London  County  Council  as  at  present 
constituted  lis  much  too  large,  much  too 
powerful  and  much  too  impersonal. 
And  we  feel  it  has  this  great  drawback, 
to  which  we  attach  great  importance, 
and  that  is  the  importance  of  voluntary 
work.  Voluntary  work  can  be  done  so 
well  in  what  we  think  is  an  appropriate 
local  authority  aiea,  'but  voluntary  work 
under  such  a vast  organisation  as  the 
London  County  Council  is  very,  very 
difficult.  I wanted  in  my  opening  state- 
ment to  say,  therefore,  that  we  as  a 
borough  council  are  dissatisfied,  very 
dissatisfied,  at  the  present  moment  with 
the  constitution,  -the  organisation  and 
the  administration  of  the  London 
County  Council.  And  as  you  will  see 
from  our  memorandum,  Sir,  we  come 
out  boldly  on  our  recommendations  for 
a two  tier  administration,  that  is,  to  have 
a top  tier  authority,  which  you  must 
have  heard  so  much  about,  which  would 
undertake  limited  functions,  which  in 
some  matters,  which  we  will  probably 
discuss  later,  will  only  involve  co-ordin- 
ation, or  in  others  might  involve  some 
executive  functions  themselves.  It 
might  be  possible,  in  our  opinion,  and 
probable,  to  have  perhaps  top  tier  autho- 
rities concerning  themselves  with  differ- 
ent areas. 

The  second  .point  we  wanted  to  bring 
out  was  on  second  tier  authorities,  wihich 
perhaps  you  would  permit  me,  Sir,  in 
future  to  refer  to  as  the  boroughs,  and 
here  .the  whole  of  our  evidence  is  based 
on  our  opinion  that  .a  reasonable  and 
optimum  population  for  the  revised 
boroughs  would  be  somewhere  within 


the  region  of  200,000  to  250,000.  That 
we  think  would  constitute  a sufficient 
local  authority,  which  would  have  local 
interest  and  would  have  a large  enough 
area  and  financial  resources.  As  far  as 
I can  see  we  are  perhaps  the  only  metro- 
politan borough  which  has  put  forward 
and  faced  the  possibility  that  if  there 
is  going  to  be  any  adequate  reorganisa- 
tion of  local  government  in  London,  it 
is  simply  hopeless  for  these  boroughs 
to  come  and  just  simply  say : “ Our 
boundaries  are  sacrosanct,  under  no 
circumstances  must  we  change”.  We 
feel  that  is  a hopeless  position  and  just 
putting  one’s  head  in  the  sand.  So  I 
hope,  Sir,  that  when  you  hear  our 
evidence,  especially  on  certain  points  as 
regards  education,  housing,  personal 
health  and  welfare,  you  will  understand 
that  it  as  given  on  the  assumption  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a sufficiently  large 
area,  with  an  optimum  we  might  think 
of  200,000  to  250,000,  that  we  would 
have  a sufficiently  large  area,  with  suffi- 
cient financial  resources,  but  still  able  to 
maintain  local  and  intimate  local 
administration,  with  again  a great  possi- 
bility of  engaging  a great  number  of 
people  who  are  able  at  this  time  to  give 
voluntary  help  and  voluntary  services. 

I am  pretty  sure,  Sir,  that  before  we 
get  any  further  you  would  ask  us  how 
is  ithiis  top  tier  .authority  to  be  appointed 
and  constituted.  Although  we  are  well 
aware,  especially  in  the  health  services, 
of  a certain  dissatisfaction  on  these  ad 
hoc  authorities,  we  would  suggest  and 
recommend  to  the  commission  that  these 
ad  hoc,  that  is  the  top-tier,  authorities, 
should  be  constituted  out  of  the  borough 
councils,  out  of  their  own  membership. 
That  we  feel  .quite  clear  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I have  made  that 
general  statement:  our  dissatisfaction 
with  the  existing  organisation  of  'the 
London  County  Council ; our  recom- 
mendations on  top  tier  authorities  and 
on  our  boroughs,  which  I again  stress 
— 200,000  to  250,000 — and  we  have 
given,  without  being  asked,  how  _we 
think  those  top  tier  authorities  might 
be  appointed  and  constituted. 

I then  thought  perhaps,  subject  to 
your  permission  and  concurrence,  you 
might  later  on  like  to  go  through  our 
memorandum,  and  we  would  like  to 
have  .the  opportunity  of  enlarging  on  or 
answering  iany  questions  that  you  might 
like  to  put  to  -us  under  the  various 
headings. 
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1561.  Chairman-.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Colonel  Parkes , and  may  I 
apologise  for  my  late  arrival — it  was 
not  due  to  discourtesy  but  to  a problem 
which  you  and  your  colleagues  must  be 
very  familiar  with,  and  .that  is  tihe  diffi- 
culty of  reconciling  public  and  private 
engagements.  Our  usual  practice  is  to 
take  the  various  heads  of  local  govern- 
mental functions  which  we  set  out  in 
our  original  letter,  and  to  go  through 
them  separately,  .if  it  suits  you : Might 

we  start  ‘with  education? Mr. 

Chairman,  you  isee  in  our  memorandum 
on  education  that  we  feel  that  the  primary 
and  secondary  education  and  the  school 
medical  services  should  be  administered 
by  'the  boroughs,  and  that  the  remaining 
educational  services,  such  as  the  tech- 
nical education,  should  be  administered 
by  the  top  tier  authority.  This  is  a 
matter,  Sir,  upon  which  we  feel  quite 
strongly.  We  feel  .that  .at  .the  present 
moment  education  in  London  of  course 
is  efficient— <1  mean  the  professional 
standing  of  the  teaching  profession  in 
London  I should  think  is  as  good_  as 
anywhere  in  tihe  world.  We  appreciate 
that  they  have  got  very  fine  buildings, 
but  we  feel  there  is  no  local  interest  in 
it,  that  it  is  a vast  organisation ; and 
that  there  is  a uniformity  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  county  which  is  unique. 
There  is  no  other  situation  comparable 
in  the  country.  The  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion did  say  that  'they  did  not  want  any 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  educa- 
tion authorities,  but  the  town  clerk  has 
very  kindly  got  out  a _ memorandum 
which  shows  really  that  in  the  case  of 
Wandsworth,  for  example,  or  in  the  case 
of  Paddington,  or  in  the  case  of  any 
borough  over  100,000  iin  London,  they 
have  absolutely  no  say  whatsoever  in 
the  working  of  the  primary  and  second- 
ary schools.  School  .managers  certainly 
are  appointed,  but  as  everybody  would 
know  their  powers  are  very,  very  limited, 
and  indeed  the  London  County  Council 
have  appreciated  this  matter,  in  so  far 
as  they  have  divided  the  county  of 
London  .up  into  nine  divisions.  The 
education  committee  of  the  London 
County  Council  consists  of  35  .members, 
but  so  far  ais  we  know  we  _ may— 
although  we  .are  not  actually,  in  Pad- 
dington— we  may  be  left  with  no 
personal  knowledge,  no  representative  on 
the  education  committee.  They  have 
very  little  knowledge  .really — how  can 
they? — of  the  local  problems.  After 
all,  .there  is  a school  population  in  the 


London  County  Council  area  of  450,000 
pupils,  and  they  are  .taught  as  we  know 
by  over  17,000  .teachers,  .and  .there  is 
really  no  ohance  for  what  I may  call 
the  local  authority,  ifhe  local  borough, 
to  have  .any  say  in  the  general  scheme 
of  education  which  may  be  imposed  in 
its  local  area.  We  have  to  have  a 
rigidity  of  policy,  dictated  .by  an  educa- 
tion committee,  which  is  imposed  from 
above  and  which  we  feel  strongly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  militates  against  local  initia- 
tive and  enthusiasm,  notwithstanding  as 
l say  'the  admission  that  everybody 
would  make,  that  the  .teaching  profes- 
sion, and  llhe  buildings  .that  are  now 
going  up  in  the  London  area,  are  some- 
thing in  which  we  should  all  take  pride. 

1562.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  I wonder 
if  we  might  for  .the  moment  narrowly 
speak  about  primary  and  secondary 
schools.  Would  it  be  your  feeling  that 
it  would  improve  the  education  in  .the 
pri.ma.ry  and  secondary  schools  if  powers 
were  conferred  -upon  you  .as  opposed 
to  being  conferred  on  this  very  large 

authority? .Improve,  Sir  Charles? 

What  we  feel  is  that  in  Paddington  at 
the  present  moment  the  local  people 
have  no  say  in  the  education  and  the 
educational  set-up,  and  we  feel  that  that 
is  rather  deplorable.  After  all,  if  1 may 
say  so,  speaking  .bluntly,  you  knoiw  what 
great  value  there  .is  in  an  old  boys’ 
association  In  a large  .public  school  or 
in  a small  public  school.  Those  are 
invaluable  assets  to  that  particular  insti- 
tution. We  do  not  see  why  under  the 
revised  organisation  that  intimate  con- 
nection between  -old  .boys  and  .parents 
should  not  be  available  in  the  widest 
form  to  pupils  at  .primary  and  secondary 
schools. 

1563.  But  you  do  .think  it  would  make 

them  belter  schools? .We  think  that 

i.t  would  make  for  the  better  working 
of  .the  school.  Whether  it  is  actually 
going  to  mean  that  you  would  have  a 
hetter  teacher  .is  a very  moot  point,  I 
Should  have  thought,  because  we  should 
be  the  last  .people  in  the  world  to 
criticise  the  .magnificent  work  being  done 
by  the  .teaching  .profession  in  London. 
But  there  is  .that  lack  which  I think  in 
all  our  own  schools  w,e  realise  so  much 
— the  .parents,  .the  old  boys’  association; 
the  .intimate  relationship  between  the 
pupil,  ffie  teacher  and  the  parent  .is  non- 
existent, we  suggest,  in  London.— Mr. 
Barrett:  We  also  feel  that  the  question 
of  economy  coimes  into  this,  and  the 
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London  County  Counoil,  with  their 
organisation  at  County  Hall  and  their 
divisional  organisation,  must  be  more 
expensive  'than  if  this  were  concentrated 
in  a local  authority  of  a smaller  size. 

1564.  Would  you  like  to  elaborate 

your  point?  I think  you  make  the 
point  that  where  you  get  a very  large 
authority  such  as  'the  London  County 
Council  it  tends  to  mean  that  uniform 
ideas  are  applied  over  the  whole  area, 
and  that  if  the  needs  of  one  -part  of  the 
area  differ  from  the  needs  of  another 
part,  the  importance  of  those  differences 
is  less  likely  to  be  noticed  by  a very 
large  authority  than  it  would  for  in- 
stance by  a smaller  authority  like  Pad- 
dington?  Colonel  Parkes : Let  me 

take  an  example:  the  education  com- 
mittee of  the  London  County  Council — 
35  members ; I do  not  want  to  keep  on 
referring  to  Wandsworth,  but  you  will 
remember  that  we  are  arguing  on  an 
optimum  borough  of  200,000  to  250,000, 
because  it  is  I think  a relevant  point. 
It  might  be  that  there  is  a population 
of  350,000,  where  an  education  scheme 
and  an  .educational  set-up  is  made  with- 
out one  representative  of  that  area. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  elsewhere  in  the 
country  as  far  as  I know ; there  is  no 
provision  on  the  set-up  of  the  educa- 
tion committee  that  there  should  be  one 
representative ; it  might  be  that  they 
had  no  representative  at  all ; and  it  is 
a very  vast  area.  I do  not  want  to  go 
into  the  complicated  question  of  com- 
prehensive schools,  but  that  policy  has 
been  imposed  in  London  on  the  whole 
without  any  real  consultation,  and 
sometimes  very  strongly  opposed  by 
the  people  in  the  local  area. — Mr. 
Gillett : A study  of  the  London  school 
plan  will  show  that  this  comprehensive 
development  which  has  .already  started 
will  extend  to  the  whole  of  .the  second- 
ary schools  in  the  London  area,  and  I 
think  this  has  some  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  local  needs,  and  .in- 
deed .perhaps  local  allegiances,  might  be 
left  out  of  the  picture  when  imposing 
an  overall  pattern  by  an  authority 
having  so  large  an  area  to  control. as 
the  London  County  Council. 

1565.  May  I ask  you,  do  you  think 
there  is  any  great  difficulty  about  what 
you  might  call  the  boundary  question? 
After  all,  the  whole  area  is  very  built 
up,  and  some  people  have  said  that 
especially  in  secondary  education  there 
is  a very  great  deal  of  travelling  by 


children  to  schools  of  their  choice,  not 
necessarily  very  close  to  home,  and  in- 
deed with  some  of  the  more  famous 
schools  at  the  secondary  age  children 
travel  a long  way,  because  of  their 
parents’  choice,  and  so  on.  Do  you 
attach  very  much  importance  to  'that 

point? Colonel  Parkes-.  We  do  not, 

Sir  Charles,  really.  We  .did  look  at  that 
point  very  carefully,  because  Paddington 
adjoins  Willesden,  which  is  Middlesex, 
and  therefore  there  is  bound  .to  be  a 
boundary  line  and  there  is  bound  to  be 
an  interchange,  and  whatever  authority 
and  wherever  you  are  there  is  bound  to 
be  a boundary  question,  and  of  course 
the  boundary  question  as  regards 
technical  education  in  London  is  some- 
what difficult,  but,  provided  you  get 
these  boroughs,  that  would  not  be  any 
different  from  now,  Paddington  and 
Willesden,  the  children  go  to  the  nearest 
and  the  most  suitable  school.  There 
must  be  a line  somewhere.  We  cannot 
see  that  it  would  be  any  different  from 
what  it  would  be  in  any  provincial  town. 
— Mr.  Barrett : In  looking  at  this  picture, 
we  are  not  looking  at  the  boroughs  as 
they  are  now,  but  as  a very  -much  larger 
unit. — Colonel  Parkes-.  As  I said,  the 
Ministry  of  Education  in  their  report  are 
saying:  “Whatever  you  do,  do  not  in- 
crease (the  number  of  education 

authorities  ” ; we  looked  at  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  London,  and  I think 
perhaps  the  town  clerk  would  like  to 
say  a word  or  (two  on  this. — Mr . 
Bentley : I took  an  -analysis,  Sir,  of  the 
county  authorities : there  are  62  county 
councils  in  the  country.  I think  probably 
only  60  of  (those  are  education 
authorities  on  their  own,  and  out  of  the 
60  county  authorities  there  are  29  with  a 
lower  rateable  value  than  would  be  pro- 
duced by,  say,  14  boroughs  in  the  county 
of  London,  assuming  a population  of 
250,000  for  new  boroughs.  There  are  at 
present  26  county  councils  with  a lower 
population  than  that.  If  you  take  the 
rateable  value,  excluding  the  City  of 
London,  if  you  divide  ;the  rateable  value 
of  London  by  14,  assuming  13  or  14 
boroughs,  it  gives  you  an  average  rate- 
able value  of  £6  million,  so  I think  it 
can  reasonably  be  said  'that,  taking  a low 
rateable  value  of  £3  million^  is  a fair 
sort  of  figure.  But  there  is  another 
point  of  view.  Sir:  my  authority  have 
come  to  .their  views  on  the  basis  of  local 
government,  whether  local  government 
on  .the  basis  of  the  county  of  London  is 
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really  local  government — in  fact  35 
members  of  the  'London  County  Council 
education  committee  means  .that  each 
member  on  average  is  representing 
100,000  people,  and  that  is  a lower  rate 
of  representation  than  there  is  in  Parlia- 
ment. Moreover,  Sir,  there  is  one  other 
factor,  that  -in  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1958,  there  is  a statutory  pre- 
sumption that  a population  of  100,000 
is  sufficient  to  support  the  discharge  of 
the  functions  of  a county  borough,  that 
is,  an  all-purpose  authority. 

1566.  If  I might  .take  that  point  for  a 
moment,  would  it  be  fair  to  say  .that 
your  point  is  really  rather  a local  govern- 
ment point  'than  a point  of  dissatisfaction 
with  .the  schools  in  Paddington?-— — 
Colonel  Parkes:  I do  not  quite  see  why 
London  as  regards  its  education  should 
be  so  vastly  different  in  its  organisation 
and  administration  from  any  other  educa- 
tion authority  throughout  the  country. 
On  .the  basis  of  one  representative  on 
the  education  committee  representing  a 
papulation  of  100,000,  either  -the  whole 
country  should  be  on  that  organisation, 
or  why  should  London  be  cut  out?  We 
cannot  I think  make  a criticism  of 
London  .teachers,  we  cannot  d.o  it,  be- 
cause we  think — and  I am  sure  all  of  us 
would  agree — that  the  education  of  the 
average  'boy  in  London  is  as  good  as  any- 
where. What  we  say  is  that  it  is  not  a 
sound  organisation.  It  could  be  made 
better  if  you  brought  in  the  parents  and 
everything  else,  and  home  conditions  and 
all  those  things  which  flow  from  local 
interest,  local  administration — and  it  is 
in  fact  local  government.  Local  govern- 
ment must  be  an  awful  nuisance  from  a 
Government  department’s  point  of  view. 
It  would  be  much  simpler  I a.m  sure  for 
various  Ministries  to  flow  without  any 
local  authorities  at  all ; but  we  are  1 
imagine  pledged  to  a system  in  this 
country  of  local  government  and  local 
administration.  I am  sure  that  if  I ware 
in  any  large  Ministry  I should  think  it 
would  be  'marvellous  to  have  one 
authority,  the  London  County  Council, 
to  deal  with,  it  is  a tremendous  simplifica- 
tion. Our  point,  Sir,  is  that  it  is  not  local 
government. 

1567.  Chairman-.  Of  course,  we  are 

not  starting  from  scratch  in  this 1 case, 
and  there  is  this  difference  in  the  county 
of  London  as  compared  with  other  coun- 
ties, that  none  of  the  metropolitan 
borough  councils  have  ever  been  educa- 
tion authorities  at  all,  have  they? 


That  is  quite  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
the  old  School  Board  days. 

1568.  Exactly.  This  centralised  system 
dates  back  about  a hundred  years,  does 
it  not,  because  you  have  to  consider  the 
continuity  of  the  London  School  Board 
and  the  London  County  Council.  The 
point  I would  like  to  put  to  you  is  this : 
let  us  assume  that  we  are  fully  seized 
of  the  weight  of  the  point  you  are 
making  in  favour  of  local  control ; you 
have  still  got  to  weigh  that  up  against 
the  difficulties  and  disadvantages,  not  in 
constituting  a new  system  but  in  break- 
ing up  a system  which  has  now  been  in 
operation  for  about  a hundred  years. 
You  have  not  applied  your  minds  to  the 
second  part  of  this  problem  in  what  you 

have  said  to  us  today? 1 would  only 

put  this  point,  with  great  respect:  the 
London  School  Board  was  of  course  the 
school  board  for  a whole  county.  The 
London  County  Council  then  took  over 
and  they  were  faced  really  with  the  prob- 
lem which  you  are  enunciating.  And 
what  did  they  do?  They  had  to  split  up 
themselves  into  nine  divisions,  so  that 
there  are  in  effect  nine  divisions  and  divi- 
sional officers  on  education  in  the 
county  of  London  which  did  not  exist  a 
hundred  years  ago  and  which  have  not 
on  the  whole  been  of  a tremendously  long 
duration.  And  those  divisional  areas  are 
quite  irrespective  of  any  borough  boun- 
daries or  anything  of  that  sort.  So 
really,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  one  were 
making  a submission  to  your  point,  it  is 
that  the  London  County  Council  itself 
has  found  it  necessary  to  unscramble 
itself  into  nine  educational  divisions, 
and  in  Middlesex  as  you  know  the  educa- 
tion authorities  there  have  got  executive 
powers.  These  divisional  offices  in  Lon- 
don on  education,  there  is  no  local 
authority  representation. 

1569.  Colonel  Parkes,  you  know,  one 
of  the  disadvantages  of  being  on  a 
Royal  Commission  is  that  one  has  to  do 
some  compulsory  history,  and  1 think 
you  will  find  that  the  London  School 
Board  had  twelve  subdivisions.  I do  not 
think  there  has  been  much  difference  in 
the  divisional  organisation  either  in  the 
School  Board  or  the  London 
County  Council,  there  may  have  been 
changes  in  area  from  time  to  time. 
— — If  X might  just  try  to  answer 
that  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course 
these  divisional  education  commit- 
tees, whatever  they  were  under  the  old 
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London  School  Board,  are  now  much 
more  powerful  bodies,  because  the  divi- 
sional education  officer  is  an  assistant 
education  officer,  which  is  much  higher 
than  they  ever  were  forty  years  ago, 
when  I knew  their  organisation  intim- 
ately, These  divisional  educational  com- 
mittees are  increasing  in  status  from  the 
administration  point  of  View  ever  so 
much  more  than  they  were,  certainly  in 
1910. 

1570.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I would  just 
like  to  be  clear  about  that.  The  London 
County  Council  administers  its  educa- 
tional divisions  without  committees,  does 

it  not? There  are  no  committees ; 

there  are  divisional  health  committees, 
there  are  no  divisional  education 
committees. 

1571.  But  the  power  of  the  divisions 
is  very  considerable,  you  were  saying? 

It  is  sufficient  to  be  of  such  a status 

that  the  divisional  education  officer  is 
now  an  assistant  education  officer,  which 
is  much  higher  certainly  than  it  was  in 
1910,  of  which  period  I speak  with 
intimate  knowledge. 

1572.  Thank  you.  May  I just  take  one 

slightly  different  point ; your  feeling  ,is 
that  post-secondary  education  should  re- 
main with  the  top  tier  authority? We 

feel  that  post-secondary  education  and 
technical  education,  trade  schools  and 
education  of  that  nature,  must  inevitably 
to  a top  tier  authority. 

1573.  Would  you  like  to  comment  on 
the  Ministry’s  feeling  that  there  are  some 
great  advantages  at  the  present  moment, 
because  of  the  national  needs  for  training 
more  people  as  high  applied  scientists 
and  engineers,  and  so  on,  in  having  the 
primary,  secondary  and  post-secondary 
system  all  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
authorities?— — Certainly  in  1910,  as  to 
technical  education  in  London,  the  poly- 
technics were  all  under  their  own 
governing  body,  and  were  getting  sub- 
stantial grants  from  the  London  County 
Council,  I think  the  polytechnics  in 
London  on  technical  education  have 
adopted  a very  high  and  efficient 
standard. 

1574.  Yes.  I suppose  the  polytechnics 
from  an  early  date  were  working  on  a 
national  basis — they  had  local  names  and 
local  feelings,  but  they  were  really 
aiming  at  national  coverage? — ^-Inevi- 
tably, I think,  because  of  their  diversity 
— Battersea  polytechnic  for  example 


have  got  a training  course  for  dieticians, 
and  that  sort  of  thing  obviously  cannot 
be  a local  service ; and  the  London 
Trades  Printing  School  is  almost  of 
international  importance  and  has 
attracted  men  from  everywhere.  I think 
those  must  always  be  on  a top-tier 
authority,  because  their  ramifications 
would  spread  especially  in  London, 
beyond  any  particular  boundary. — Mr. 
Barrett:  If  the  scheme  which  we^  have 
for  electing  the  top-tier  authority  is 
acceptable,  there  would  be  a good  deal 
of  continuity  and  liaison  between  the  top- 
tier  and  the  boroughs,  since  the  mem- 
bership of  one  would  be  from  the 
members  of  the  borough  authorities. 

Sir  Charles  Morris:  Thank  you. 

1575.  Miss  Johnston:  Colonel  Parkes, 

I think  you  said  the  divisions  were 
drawn  up  without  considering  borough 
boundaries,  but  they  do  not  actually 
cut  boroughs  in  two,  do  they?  I think 
the  boroughs  are  all  in  one  or  other 

division? Mr.  Lawrence:  They  are 

so  far  as  health  committees  are 
concerned. 

1576.  Health  divisions  are  the  same  as 

education,  are  they  not? Colonel 

Parkes:  Of  course  the  London  County 
Council  election  committees  do  not 
coincide  with  the  boroughs,  because  I 
think  you  already  know  that  in  Chelsea, 
if  you  lived  in  one  street  there  you  voted 
for  a London  County  councillor,  but 
you  were  voting  on  the  borough  council 
for  a Kensington  borough  councillor,  so 
I should  have  thought  the  boundaries 
there  were  in  a bit  of  a muddle,  at  any 
rate  on  that. 

1577.  Chairman:  Might  I ask  you  in 
what  metropolitan  borough  the  Albert 

Hall  is  situated,  Colonel  Parkes? Mr. 

Chairman,  I think  when  one  is  in  a diffi- 
culty the  only  thing  is  to  admit  it  at 
once! 

1578.  It  is  in  Westminster,  you  might 

be  surprised  to  know.  It  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  your  point  about  the  borough 
boundaries? Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 

man, what  you  are  really  supporting  is 
that  they  are  in  a bit  of  a muddle. 

1579.  Chairman:  Prima  facie  they 

need  looking  at,  shall  we  put  it  that  way? 

Miss  Johnston:  But  any  borough 

would  not  have  to  deal  with  two  different 

divisions? No,  I am  told  definitely 

not. 
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Chairman:  Then  can  we  now  move 
on  to  the  environmental  health  services 
and  personal  health  services,  including 
under  that  welfare? 

1580.  Miss  Johnston : I would  just  like 
to  ask  you  about  your  refuse  disposal 
arrangements,  which  I think  you  do  by 

contractor?' Yes.  I think  we  are  one 

of  the  very  few  boroughs  in  London 
who  have  an  amalgamation  and  a work- 
ing arrangement  on  refuse,  with 
Westminster  and  Marylebone. 

1581.  We  would  really  like  to  know 
whether  you  feel  that  system  is  satisfac- 
tory, or  whether  any  more  co-ordination 

in  the  London  area  is  necessary? 

We  are  very  happy  with  our  co- 
ordinating movements. — Mr.  Barrett : 
Our  arrangements  with  Marylebone  and 
Westminster  work  extremely  well.  The 
only  doubt  we  have  about  it  is 
that  the  tipping  of  refuse  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  at  Pitsea,  will  last 
possibly  twelve  or  fifteen  years ; after 
that,  of  course,  there  will  be  a problem 
as  far  as  'these  joint  arrangements  with 
the  boroughs  are  concerned,  but  I think 
that  really  could  be  co-ordinated  and 
dealt  with  under  the  planning  powers  of 
the  top-tier  authority.  There  will  be  a 
problem  for  the  whole  of  London,  I 
think,  in  disposal  methods,  in  about  that 
time,  in  about  fifteen  years,  but  that  will 
crop  up  anyway  and  I think  might  better 
be  dealt  with  by  the  top  tier  authority 
than  be  left  to  the  individual  boroughs, 
even  though  they  are  larger  units. 

1582.  On  the  building  bye-laws,  could 
you  explain  the  changes  which  you 

would  like  to  see? Mr.  Barrett  : I 

think  the  arrangements  for  building  bye- 
laws at  the  moment  are  a little  odd.  We 
are  different  in  London  from  the  rest 
of  the  country.  We  feel  that  it  would 
be  better  if  the  arrangements  as  far  as 
the  revised  borough  areas  are  concerned 
came  into  line  with  the  rest  of  the 
country,  as  they  are  in  Middlesex,  for 
instance. — Mr.  Gillett : Wo  are  very 

much  in  London  at  the  mercy,  if  that 
is  the  right  expression,  of  the  District 
Surveyor,  who  wields  very  large  powers 
over  buildings  in  London,  and  is  an 
officer  of  the  London  County  Council, 
and  this  from  time  to  time  causes  us 
some  little  difficulties.  I think  we  feel 
that  if,  as  in  other  local  authorities  out- 
side the  London  area,  the  building 
inspector  or  the  officer  responsible  for 


the  same  sphere  as  is  covered  by  the 
District  Surveyor  in  London  were  an 
officer  of  the  local  authority  concerned, 
then  the  whole  matter  might  be  worked 
very  much  more  smoothly. 

1583.  Of  course,  the  Diistniot  Surveyor 

also  has  certain  statutory  duties  in 
London,  has  he  not? Yes. 

1584.  Would  your  view  be  that  those 
should  be  scrapped  and  he  should  be 

entirely  the  servant  of  the  borough? 

Yes,  that  is  our  view. — Mr.  Roberts'. 
At  the  moment  some  of  the  building 
bye-laws  are  administered  by  the  London 
County  Council  and  others  by  the  local 
authority,  and  it  is  that  subdivision 
which  does  really  lead  to  a great  deal 
of  complication,  and  also  delays  quite 
often,  because  some  of  the  implications 
of  bye-laws  which  are  the  function  of 
the  local  authority  mean  that  we  have 
to  have  consultation  with  the  London 
County  Council  before  we  can  even 
make  a decision  on  it.  It  is  a delegation, 
and  not  really  a full  operation. — Mr. 
Gillett:  Then  there  is  the  special  struc- 
tures department  of  the  London  County 
Council,  which  insists  upon  certain 
standards  being  applied  to  buildings  in 
the  London  area.  Sometimes  we  feel 
that  these  standards  are  a little  over- 
stringent,  and  for  instance  if  buildings 
were  erected  on  either  side  of  the  county 
boundary  it  might  well  be  that  some  of 
the  standards  which  are  required  within 
the  county  of  London  area  would  not  be 
required  on  the  other  side  of  the 
boundary,  in  fact  we  know  this  to  be 
the  case.  There  is,  of  course,  the  central 
advisory  body,  if  that  is  the  right  expres- 
sion, the  Building  Research  Station  at 
Watford,  which  does  a great  deal  of 
work  in  this  field,  and  they  act  as  advisers 
to  Government  Departments,  and  in  our 
view  could  do  the  same  sort  of  work 
with  respect  to  the  new  boroughs  we 
are  suggesting. 

1585.  So  the  London  County  Council 
would  no  longer  make  the  bye-laws? 

No,  it  is  merely  an  alteration  in  the 

functions  of  what  will  be  the  new  top- 
tier  authority.  We  sometimes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  tend  to  get  slightly  into  diffi- 
culties on  this  business  about  what  the 
London  County  Council  will  become. 

1586.  I am  sorry — on  the  top  tier. 

The  top-tier  authorities  should  make  the 
bye-laws,  that  is  our  idea,  but  the 
boroughs  should  be  responsible  for 
operating  them. 
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1587.  Then  supposing  the  top-tier 
authority  made  them  as  stringent  as  the 
ones  you  are  complaining  of  now?  You 

would  take  it,  would  you? Mr. 

Barrett:  I think  Councillor  Gillett’s  idea 
was  that  advice  should  be  obtained  from 
the  Building  Research  Station  about 
these  regulations,  and  of  course  what- 
ever regulations  eventually  were  made 
would  have  to  be  operated  by  the 
boroughs,  but  I cannot  see  really . that 
there  would  be  any  greater  difficulty 
about  that  than  there  is  now.  They 
might  be  stringent,  but  if  it  were  done 
in  co-ordination  with  the  Building 
Research  Station  I think  all  the  boroughs 
would  then  accept  it. — Mr.  Gillett:  I 
think  one  should  emphasise  again  that 
the  top-tier  authority  is  nominated,  if 
that  is  the  right  word,  from  the  members 
of  the  boroughs,  and  on  the  London 
County  Council  for  instance  members 
need  not  necessarily  be  members  of  the 
local  authority ; they  may  have  in  fact 
little  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the 
local  authority  whose  area  they 
represent. 

1588.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Are  these 
byelaws,  in  the  ordinary  way,  made  by  a 
local  authority  and  confirmed  by  the 

Ministry? Mr.  Roberts:  Byelaws  are 

based  on  the  London  Building  Act,  so 
far  as  buildings  are  concerned,  but  there 
are  other  byelaws  apart  from  that. 

1589.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  If  they  are 
byelaws,  they  are  made  .by  a local  autho- 
rity and  they  do  noit  become  operative 
until  they  are  confirmed  by  some  Minis- 
try.— Chairman : I (think  that  under  the 
London  Building  Act  the  L.C.C.  byelaws 
become  effective  merely  by  being  made? 
That  is  right,  Sir. 

1590.  Can  we  pass  to  the  personal 

health  services,  and  I believe  that  Colonel 
Parices  would  like  to  make  another  state- 
ment.— t — Colonel  Rarkes : Our  basis  on 
personal  health  and  -welfare,  especially 
in  view  of  the  .memorandum  from  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  is  200-250,000  popu- 
lation, and  we  think  that  .personal  health 
and  welfare  should  be  co-ordinated 
together. — Mr.  Lawrence : Colonel 

Parkes  has  made  the  position  clear  as 
regards  the  suggested  legislation  needed 
to  reorganise  the  whole  of  local  govern- 
ment in  Greater  London..  It  is  my 
purpose  to  put  before  you  arguments 
to  persuade  you  on  this  point,  from  the 
standpoint  of  health  and  welfare.  I 
would  like  .to  recall  that  the  problem  of 
the  health  services,  as  between  the  L.C.C. 


and  .the  metropolitan  boroughs,  is  as  old 
as  the  National  Health  Service  Act.  With 
the  passing  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Act  ithe  London  County  Council 
lost  the  hospital  services,  which  it  had 
been  running  for  some  19  years,  and 
they  in  turn  took  from  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  -the  health  services  which  they 
had  run  successfully  for  a very  long 
period.  From  the  beginning  the  London 
County  Council  was  conscious  that  it 
had  taken  over  a vast  unwieldy  task  and, 
to  bring  some  order  to  it,  it  was  obliged 
to  divisionalise  it,  in  order  to  effect  the 
largest  practicable  measure  of  local  de- 
centralisation. I have  taken  that  from 
the  London  County  Council’s  agenda  of 
the  28th  iMay,  1946,  when  they  were 
preparing  a scheme  to  submit  to  the 
Ministry.  It  may  well  be  asked  why  the 
council  wished  to  unscramble  the  eggs  it 
had  scrambled.  Here  were  the  boroughs, 
units  of  competent  administration  and 
each  with  its  jmedica!  officer  and  his 
staff,  doing  a job  of  work.  These  are 
now  called  the  Cinderellas  of  the  health 
service.  I am  quoting  from  the  London 
County  Council  Review  of  the  Public 
Health  Department,  which  took  place 
from  1954  to  1956  and  was  reported  to 
the  London  County  Council  in  February, 
1957.  It  shows  that  the  council  was  em- 
barrassed by  this  very  problem.  Tb 
review  which  I have  just  referred  to  goe 
on  to  say  that  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems, with  which  the  public  health  de- 
partment has  been  confronted  since 
1948,  has  undoubtedly  been  that  of 
studying  the  proper  balance  between  the 
reasonable  autonomy  of  the  division  as 
a large  administrative  unit  and  central 
planning. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  the  health 
work  of  the  council  is  divided  into  9 
divisions,  each  usually  being  the  size  of 
3 metropolitan  boroughs,  and  some 
larger.  The  review  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  divisional  medical  officers  are  officers 
of  high  status,  and  the  public  needs  for 
which  they  cater  vary  from  division  to 
division.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in 
very  large  measure  they  must  be  left  to 
run  tihedr  own  ships  in  their  own  way, 
and  it  is  clear  that  this  is  a direct 
implication  of  the  council’s  decisions  of 
1946-47.  I want  to  emphasise  that  these 
words  go  to  the  root  of  the  problem. 
It  is  arguable  whether  9 divisions  are 
too  few  and  28  metropolitan  boroughs 
too  many.  The  object  of  reorganisation 
should  be  to  provide  new  units  of  local 
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government  which  are  viable  from  the 
economic  point  of  view,  and  workable 
from  the  administrative  point  of  view. 
They  must  not  be  too  remote  from  the 
electors  to  whom  they  are  responsible. 
Until  1948  there  was  ithe  intimate  and 
personal  touch  of  the  borough,  and  for 
its  electors  there  was  the  remedy  of  the 
ballot  box.  People  in  need  of  help  had 
but  to  walk  to  the  local  Town  Hall,  and 
each  borough  had  its  local  medical 
officer  of  health  already  established. 
The  removal  of  all  this  to  the  remote- 
ness of  County  Hall  has  made  a great 
change  in  the  life  of  the  people,  and  1 
would  submit  it  has  increased  public 
expenditure,  because  a large  proportion 
of  -the  expenditure  was  already  being 
borne  by  the  boroughs.  In  recreating 
local  government,  it  is  essential  to  view 
the  problem  of  health  in  the  light  of 
experience  and  the  present  day  need.  . I 
have  found  that  there  is  an  archaism  in 
the  matter  of  health  and  welfare, 
probably  because  both  of  these  functions 
have  different  histories,  but  they  have 
unnecessarily  remained  apart.  Today, 
however,  it  is  more  and  more  realised 
that  the  dividing  line  between  them  has 
become  invisible.  The  question  of  the 
aged,  and  whether  to  treat  them,  at  home 
or  hospital,  has  become  a live  issue 
and  conflict  betwen  health  and  welfare. 
The  question  also  arises  as  to  whether 
they  should  go  into  Part  III  accommo- 
dation or  get  domiciliary  services.  There 
is  a multiplicity  of  health  visitors,  one 
duplicating  the  other — one  from  health 
and  the  other  from  welfare.  The  prob- 
lem was  discussed  at  a conference  called 
by  the  leader  of  the  London  County 
Council,  and  a proposal  to  join  the  two 
services  and  their  functions  was  rejected, 
because  it  would  create  too  unwieldy  a 
unit.  Here  is  just  where  the  merging  of 
both  functions,  health  and  welfare, 
would  have  been  justified  'in  the  interests 
of  efficiency,  economy  and  local  service. 
It  should  be  said  in  all  fairness  that  the 
London  County  Council  is  alive  to  the 
need  for  delegating  certain  health 
services  to  the  boroughs.  In  fact,  it 
made  a proposal  for  such  a transfer.  I 
remember  that  on  12th  July,  1955,  the 
London  County  Council  made  proposals, 
and  I will  quote:  — 

“ We  have  formulated  proposals  for 
the  transfer  or  delegation  of  certain  of 
the  Council’s  functions  to  the  metro- 
politan borough  councils.” 


Among  those  mentioned  were  maternity 
land  child  welfare,  day  nurseries, 
vaccination  and  immunisation  of  children 
below  school  age,  and  regulation  of 
child-minder  services.  Those  proposals 
did  not  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Ministry,  because  the  council  wished  to 
continue  to  employ  a separate  staff  of 
health  visitors  in  addition  to  the  borough 
councils.  It  also  wished  to  continue  a 
home  help  service,  and  the  Ministry 
could  hardly  be  blamed  for  negativing 
a scheme  which  merely  created  another 
tier  of  government  with  :ald  the  accom- 
panying overlapping,  friction  and  waste. 

I suggest  children’s  services  should  .be 
integrated  with  the  health  and  welfare 
services,  because  in  a unit  of  workable 
size,  instead  of  having  any  number  of 
visitors  for  health,  welfare  and  children, 
there  could  be  a rationalisation  of  home 
visiting,  which  would  give  more  intimacy 
between  the  visitor  and  the  home,  and 
would  create  new  confidence  which  must 
mean  that  the  homes  visited  would  bene- 
fit all  the  more.  It  has  been  argued  that 
welfare  is  a branch  of  preventive  medi- 
cine. Its  object  is  to  enable  families  to 
keep  healthy,  and  to  keep  the  people 
concerned  well  enough  to  live  hapgy, 
normal  and  useful  lives  in  their  own 
homes.  Up  to  now  we  have  -had  a tangle 
of  services,  often  overlapping,  and  many 
involving  home  visiting  by  different 
visitors.  I have  been  anxious  for  some 
such  rationalisation  for  a considerable 
.period,  and  I am  .pleased  to  note  that 
my  own  views  and  those  of  my  colleagues 
now  have  considerable  backing,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  published  reports  of  im- 
portant enquiries  on  the  subject  of  health. 

I would  instance  the  Guillebaud  Report 

page  200,  paragraph  606. Then  there 

was  the  enquiry  into  Health  Service 
Visitors  by  the  Ministry  of  Health 
Working  Party  set  up  in  1956.  There  are 
a number  of  paragraphs  in  that  report, 
to  which  I can  refer. 

1591.  Will  you  give  us  the  numbers? 
Page  7,  paragraph  6,  page  9,  para- 
graph 16,  page  9,  paragraph  18,  and  page 
19,  paragraph  66.  All  of  those  para- 
graphs are  on  the  important  subject  of 
the  merging  of  health  and  .welfare  ser- 
vices, particularly  of  a domiciliary  team 
headed  by  the  general  practitioner,  and 
with  all  ithose  services  I personally  feel 
convinced  that  they  could  not  be  run  on 
the  size  of  London  County  Council  divi- 
sions. You  are  aware  that  some  of  these 
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divisions  cover  a population  of  over  i 
million,  and  our  own  borough  Padding- 
ton is  within  .that  division  which  is  known 
as  No.  2 divisional  health  committee  with 
a .population  of  518,000,  and  Division  9, 
Wandsworth  and  Battersea,  is  449,000. 
I say  that  these  are  far  too  great  and  too 
remote,  and  I .personally  consider  that 
this  condition  can  only  be  remedied  by 
the  provision  of  borough  areas  covering 
populations  .not  exceeding  200-250,000. 

1592.  Miss  Johnston : I would  like  to 
ask  you  about  your  divisional  health 

committee.  How  often  does  it  meet? 

Colonel  Parkes:  I think  I should  just 
warn  you  .that  we,  in  Paddington,  have 
not  a unique  arrangement,  but  it  is  a 
little  rare.  The  divisional  .medical  officer 
of  health  in  No.  2 Division  is  also  the 
medical  officer  of  health  for  Paddington, 
so  that  sometimes  he  has  to  split  himself 
into  two.  As  far  as  I know,  the  divi- 
sional health  committee  is  supposed  to 
meet  monthly. 

1593.  Do  you  find  it  easy  to  get  your 

members  to  serve  on  it? 1 think  it  is 

quite  clear  that,  so  far  as  public  .interest 
is  concerned,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
anybody  to  serve. — Mr.  Lawrence : I 
watch  very  closely  the  divisional  health 
committee  of  which  I am  a .member, 
because  I find  that  the  representative 
members  are  not  interested  as  a division. 
They  seem  to  be  only  interested  in  so 
far  as  concerns  the  particular  part  which 
they  represent.  The  division,  too,  covers 
St.  Pancras,  Marylebone,  Hampstead, 
Paddington  and  Westminster.  I have 
noticed  that  people  from  St.  Pancras  are 
not  interested  in  what  happens  in  West- 
minster. 

1594.  Apart  from  attending  a monthly 

meeting,  do  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee go  out  and  visit  the  various  nur- 
series, health  centres  and  so  on? 

There  iis  a visiting  ro'ta,  and  they  are 
expected  to  do  so,  but  I could  not  give 
an  answer  on  the  extent  to  which  they  do 
that. — Dr.  Oldershaw : They  do  visit,  Sir, 
but  invariably  they  'visit  nurseries  or 
welfare  centres  in  their  own  particular 
borough. 

1595.  They  are  not  particularly  in- 
terested in  visiting  the  others? They 

are  not  at  all  interested  in  visiting  the 
welfare  centres  or  day  nurseries  in  other 
boroughs  in  the  division. 

1596.  Would  you  say  that  the  divi- 
sional health  committees  control  the  ad- 
ministrative work,  or  is  that  more  con- 


trolled by  the  officers? Col.  Parkes-. 

On  the  general  question,  we  think  the 
London  County  Council  is  controlled  by 
the  officers,  and  it  is  generally  true  of 
divisional  health  committees.  I was  a 
co-opted  member  of  the  health  commit- 
tee of  .the  London  County  Council,  al- 
though not  for  anything  like  the  time 
that  Alderman  Lawrence  has  had  on  the 
health  committee,  and  I speak  with 
knowledge  of  hospital  service  in  this 
country  and  overseas.  Half  the  time  one 
had  not  got  the  foggiest  notion  of  what 
was  going  on  in  the  health  committee, 
where  one  would  have  thought  one  had 
some  inside  knowledge.  I do  not  know 
what  happened  to  the  average  member. 
The  thing  was  too  big. 

1597.  I expect,  as  medical  officer  of 
health  for  Paddington,  that  you  have  k 
good  deal  of  relationship  with  adjoining 
medical  officers  of  health  in  boroughs, 
on  questions  of  sanitation  and  that  kind 
of  thing.  Do  you  have  much  relation 
with  them  in  your  L.C.C.  capacity?— 
Dr.  Oldershaw:  In  my  L.C.C.  capacity, 
in  respect  of  one  borough  the  council 
take  part  in  the  day  to  day  administra- 
tion, and  the  answer  is  yes,  we  do.  So 
far  as  the  other  four  boroughs  are  con- 
cerned, the  answer  is  almost  no. 

1598.  So  the  medical  officers  in  the 
other  boroughs  do  not  know  much  of 

what  the  L.C.C.  division  is  doing? 

They  do  not  take  part  in  the  day-to-day 
administration  and  they  know  very  little 
of  what  is  done,  although  the  divisional 
medical  officer  does  attempt  to  send 
them  the  fundamental  facts  concerning 
things. 

1599.  Would  you  say  that  the_  quality 
of  the  personal  health  service  in  Pad- 
dington has  become  less  good  since 

1948? Mr.  Lawrence:  I would  say 

it  has  improved  since  1948.  After  all, 
it  followed  the  war  years  when  it  had 
been  very,  very  severely  neglected.  But 
I am  very  conscious  of  the  large  number 
of  members  of  the  Paddington  borough 
council  who  would  like  to  have  a good 
deal  more  knowledge  about  what  is 
going  on.  Over  and  over  again  it  is 
asked  “ Why  is  it  that  the  day  nurseries 
are  costing  20s.  a day  per  child?”  and 
naturally  people  who  are  interested  in 
the  L.C.C.  precept  feel  that  they  ought 
to  know. — Col.  Parkes:  On  the  general 
question  which  you  asked  about  Pad- 
dington, as  regards  what  I look  upon 
as  health  and  welfare  services  we  are 
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extraordinarily  well  served  by  our  volun- 
tary organisations  in  the  borough, 
especially  for  old  people. 

1600.  If  you  could  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  the  education  service  re- 
mained with  the  top  tier,  and  the  health 
services  were  transferred  to  the 
boroughs,  would  you  consider  that  the 
school  health  service  should  go  with 
education  or  with  health?  Mr.  Law- 
rence: I personally  consider  that  the 
health ' service  must  remain  as  a solid 
unit  and  should  not  he  divided.  After 
all,  even  if  the  education  services  remain 
as  they  are,  there  is  no  reason  ait  all  why 
the  school  health  services  should  not  be 
administered  by  a local  body. 

1601.  I noticed  that  you  said  in  your 
evidence  you  would  accept  the  mental 
health  services.  Does  that  not  rather 
contradict  your  statement  that  the  service 

should  be  a solid  unit? 1 accept  that 

question,  but  having  regard  to  the  Bui, 
which  will  very  soon  become  an  Act,  I 
think  that  the  whole  of  the  mental  health 
services  will  have  to  be  reviewed.  As  to 
what  extent  they  could  be  covered  by 
the  borough  unit  which  we  are  suggest- 
ing we  should  have  to  give  some  thought 
to  that.  I would  rather  delay  answering 
that  question  fully. 

1602.  The  trend  of  the  Bill  will  be  to 

keep  things  altogether,  will  it  not? 

Yes. 

1603.  On  home  visiting,  you  mentioned 
the  duplication  of  visitors.  Were  you 
referring  to  old  people,  or  is  that  pretty 
well  sorted  out  between  the  L.C.C.  health 

visitors  and  your  own  visitors? No.  I 

am  oonscious  of  the  fact,  and  I think 
it  has  been  referred  to  in  so  many 
different  documents,  that  there  is  a 
duplication  of  visiting  by  both  health 
and  welfare  departments,  and  also  by 
education  departments  and  children’s 
departments.  It  applies  in  so  many 
different  cases  ; it  might  be  in  the  case 
of  old  people,  maternity,  child  welfare 
or  many  other  things.  I would  particu- 
larly like  to  refer  you  to  the  views 
emphasised  by  evidence  given  and  pub- 
lished in  your  memorandum  from 
government  departments.  J have  read 
paragraph  after  paragraph,  and  I have 
them  all  down  here,  where  the  same 
comment  is  made  concerning  duplication 

of  services. Dr.  Oldershaw : I would 

like  to  underline  what  Alderman 
Lawrence  has  already  said,  as  to  how 
important  it  is  that  the  maternity  and 


child  welfare  services,  and  the  school 
medical  services  should  go  together.  Even 
the  health  visitor  should  be  doing  both 
school  medical  work  and  ordinary  visit- 
ing work,  maternity  and  child  welfare. 
Further,  so  far  as  the  visiting  of  old 
people  is  concerned,  at  the  moment  the 
borough  oouncils  have  their  own  visitors 
for  the  old  people.  In  addition  to  that, 
the  London  County  Council  health 
visitors  also  visit  the  old  people.  So  far 
as  we  can,  we  try  to  see  that  there  is 
no  overlapping,  so  far  as  we  can  we 
try  to  see  that  there  is  co-ordination  of 
the  services,  but  obviously  it  is  inevitable 
that  on  occasions  there  is  this  duplica- 
tion and,  what  is  worse,  certain  old 
people  slip  between  the  two. 

1604.  On  the  question  of  residential 
units,  you  would  be  prepared  to  take 
over  the  housing  in  homes  of  old  people 

who  require  that  form  of  treatment? 

Colonel  Parkes:  I am  quite  sure  we 
should,  and  we  should  welcome  it  as  a 
rather  sacred  trust.  We  have  got  a home 
for  old  people  at  Bexbill,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Housing  Committee  will  tell 
you  that  we  are  now  proposing  to  put 
up  some  flats  in  Paddington  for  old 
people. — Mr.  Gillett : At  the  moment,  we 
have  99  units  of  accommodation  for  old 
people  in  the  borough,  and  are  actively 
planning  a further  96.  I have  looked 
at  this  matter  statistically,  and  it  would 
appear  that,  of  our  total  housing  accom- 
modation, some  10  per  cent,  is  given 
over  specifically  to  old  people,  in  the 
form  either  of  bed-sitting  rooms,  or  one 
bedroom  flats.  I do  not  know  any  figures 
over  -the  country,  but  I would  imagine 
10  per  cent,  is  quite  a high  figure  — 
Colonel  Parkes:  Did  you  mean  Part  III 
homes  when  you  put  that  question? 

1605.  Yes,  I was  meaning  Part  III, 
•but  I know  that  the  more  others  you 
have,  the  less  Part  III  are  necessary? 

Yes,  I do  agree,  but  we  would  hope 

to  have  within  our  own  organisation  Part 
III  homes  as  well,  and  we  dislike 
intensely  the  large  ones.  We  would 
prefer  to  organise  Bart  III  homes  of 
certainly  not  more  than  100. 

1606.  With  regard  to  what  you  said 
about  children  in  relation  to  visiting,  I 
wonder  if  you  appreciate  that,  if  you 
•took  over  the  care  of  children,  under 
the  Children’s  Act  you  would  require  a 
separate  department,  which  is  required 
by  the  Act,  with  a Children’s  Commit- 
tee, a Children's  Officer  and  their  own 
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visitors? Yes.  It  has  been  done  in 

various  (parts  of  the  country  and  we 
cannot  see  why  iiit  should  not  be  done 
in  London,  exactly  the  same  as  on 
education.  We  think  that  voluntary 
work  is  so  important  on  ia  Children’s 
Committee  and  .if  it  came  to  boroughs 
of  'this  size  in  London  we  should  get 
voluntary  help,  because  of  looal  interest. 
— Mr.  Lawrence : On  that  particular 
section,  it  looks  formidable  when  one 
sees  .the  figures  of  application  and  care, 
and  I took  an  extract  only  -this  morning 
from  the  report  for  the  quarter  ending 
November,  1958,  where  the  total  applica- 
tions during  the  quarter  were  2,485  for 
the  whole  of  the  county.  The  total  appli- 
cations due  to  temporary  illness  of  the 
parents  or  for  confinements — the  reason 
why  I pick  these  two  out  is  because 
they  are  generally  very  easy  to  deal  with 
— was  1,193,  or  very  nearly  50  per  cent 
of  the  total.  My  point  is  that 

if  you  come  down  to  a unit  of 
200-250,000,  it  is  so  very  imuch  more 
easily  handled.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  so 
vast,  and  the  local  units  such  as  Family 
Service  Units  and  all  the  other  bodies 
dealing  with  problem  families,  and  so 
on,  can  all  be  controlled  within  the  area 
so  very  much  more  easily  than  is  being 
done  by  the  County. 

1607.  Chairman : Over  and  over 

again,  both  in  your  written  evidence 
and  in  your  remarks  today,  you  have 
referred  to  an  .authority  of  from 
200-250,000  inhabitants  as  being  a suit- 
able size.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that 
figure  of  200-250,000,  and  what  factors 
were  taken  into  account  when  arriving  at 

it? Colonel  Parkes:  First  of  all, 

obviously,  there  is  the  financial  aspect. 
The  second  point  was  that  one  was  look- 
ing ait  it,  really,  from  the  point  of  view 
that  a borough  ought  to  .have  sufficient, 
responsibility  for  the  members  of  that 
council  to  carry  out  certain  duties.  After 
all,  w.e  have  got  good  experience  now. 
Our  population  is  120,000,  and  we  felt 
that  for  the  real  interest  of  the  borough, 
and  the  recruitment  o,f  borough  council 
members,  you  have  got  to.  give  people 
responsibility,  and  those  responsibilities 
in  education,  personal  health  .and 
welfare  should  only  accrue  where  you 
have  got  a .population  of  reasonable  size, 
with  a financial  aspect,  and  still  keeping 
the  local  touch  which  is  so  vital.  At 
the  present  moment,  we  feel  in  London 
that  some  of  these  boroughs  are  so  small 
that  it  is  really  quite  impossible,  and  they 
are  really  putting  their  heads  in  the 


sand  if  they  think  they  are  going  to 
remain  as  separate  entities.  They  can 
remain  as  separate  entities  with  their 
existing  duties,  but  we  think  that  .an  all- 
purposes  responsible  body  should  repre- 
sent a population  of  somewhere  between 
200-250,000. 

1608.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that 

figure?  T can  understand  the  point 
about  it  being  large.  Is  that  a nice, 
round  figure  representing  a decent  size, 
or  has  it  been  arrived  ait  more  scientific- 
ally than  that? T think  we  can  only 

say  it  is  from  our  own  experience  in  a 
borough  of  120,000. 

1609.  You  feel  you  are  about  half- 

size? We  feel  that,  if  we  are  going 

to  make  a claim  to  have  a reasonable 
share  in  local  government  of  education 
facilities  and  health  facilities,  it  has  got 
to  be  a reasonable  size.  It  has  got  to 
be  bigger  than  it  is  now.  But  we  think 
•it  would  be  absurd  for  these  small 
authorities  to  take  on  the  duties  of 
children’s  care  and  those  very  important 
functions,  unless  there  was  a reasonable 
area  and  a -reasonable  population.  We 
feel  that  the  powers  of  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  are  so  limited,  because  of  this 
huge  octopus  of  the  London  County 
Council. 

1610.  I am  thoroughly  seized  of  that 
point.  You  are  trying  to  point  out  the 
detailed  arguments  in  favour  of  this 
particular  figure,  but  T think  it  is  really 

a nice  round  figure,  is  it  not? Mr. 

Gillett : It  does  come  somewhere  near 
the  average  between  the  330,000  of  a 
borough  like  Wandsworth,  and  the 
100,000  or  so  of  many  other  boroughs 
in  the  metropolitan  area.— Mr.  Barrett : 
T do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  achieve 
a scientific  answer  to  that  particular 
question.  I think  it  is  judged  on  our 
experience  and  the  experience  of  a 
borough  like  Wandsworth.  On  that  joint 
experience  we  feel  that  somewhere  about 
this  figure  is  right.  I do  not  think  you 
can  produce  an  equation  which  adds  up 
to  that. 

1611.  There  is  suoh  a thing  as 
geography  and  rateable  value,  which 

both  have  to  be  considered? We 

rather  took  the  London  area  as  it  exists 
now,  for  this  particular  figure.  We  feel 
that  outside  the  county  it  might  be  a 
different  result.  But  on  our  experience, 
we  consider  that  this  figure  of 
200-250,000  is  about  right. — Colonel 
Parkes : Tf  T may  elaborate  on  that  point, 
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we  are  bound  to  come  up  and  say  that 
we  think  a serviceable  unit  on  wide 
principles  would  be  something  like 
Paddington  and  Willesden,  Paddington 
and  Marylebone,  or  Paddington  and 
Hampstead.  Those  are  geographical 
units.  We  think  this  matter  arose  as 
a result  of  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Bench  divisions  in  London,  when  we 
were  trying  to  bring  in  whole-time  pay" 
ment  for  Justices’  Clerks,  and  we  had 
to  combine.  We  think  that,  if  you  are 
going  to  get  a proper,  efficient  borough 
council  running  with  adequate  members 
who  have  got  sufficient  responsibilities, 
you  have  got  to  amalgamate,  as  we  had 
to  amalgamate  on  our  judicial  benches 
in  London  to  get  our  whole-time  clerks. 

1612.  Mr.  Cadbury.  Fortunately,  we 
are  not  a boundary  commission,  but  I 
was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  had  any 
plan  >in  mind  as  to  which  of  your 
neighbours  you  were  likely  to  absorb.  I 
wondered  if  it  were  Westminster?—— 
We  thought  that  was  entirely  your  job, 
but  we  have  come  out  boldly  and 
perhaps  our  only  virtue  is  that  we  do 
not  want,  as  Paddington  Borough 
Council,  to  put  our  heads  in  -the  sand 
and  say,  “ For  God’s  sake  do  not  let 
anybody  touch  us  at  all  We  think 
that,  if  we  are  claiming  these  responsi- 
bilities and  services  we  have  got  to  be 
a borough  of  adequate  size.— £/\ 
Oldershaw : I have  given  this  consider- 
able .thought  and,  having  regard  to  so 
many  years’  experience  as  a medical 
officer  of  health,  dt  is  my  personal 
opinion  that  a figure  of  250,000  is  one 
in  which  you  can  still  retain  a personal 
service.  It  is  a figure  which  one  M.O.H. 
can  be  responsible  for,  in  which  there 
would  be  one  chief  divisional  nursing 
officer.  I feel  that  a figure  of  250,000 
is  one  in  which  there  could  be  one 
senior  supervisor  of  the  home  help 
service  for  the  whole  area.  The  moment 
you  get  above  that,  so  many  services 
become  too  cumbersome  for  one  person, 
and  yet  if  it  were  a smaller  figure  they 
would  not  he  fully  employed.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  a carefully  considered 
figure. 

1613.  Chairman : Can  we  go  on  to 
housing? — Sir  John  Wrigley : I think 
your  housing  proposals  are  quite 
straightforward.  You  propose  that  the 
top  tier  authority  should  deal  with  over- 
spill, and  the  large  borough  should  deal 
with  housing  within  the  borough,  is  that 
night? Colonel  Parkes:  That  is  so. 


1614.  In  the  borough  of  Paddington, 

as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  I understand 
your  main  difficulty  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  population  is  too  big  for  the 
borough? That  is  true.  Sir  John. 

1615.  Have  you  any  idea  what  is  your 

amount  of  overspill? Mr.  Gillett:  I 

think  the  figure  is  in  the  -region  of  28  per 
cent. — Mr.  Be.esley : Yes,  that  is  about 
the  figure. 

1616.  So  a major  solution  to  your  own 
domestic  housing  problem  will  still  have 

to  be  found  by  the  top  tier  authority? 

Mr.  Gillett : Yes,  Sir.  I was  about  to 
mention  the  dreaded  word  density.  I 
know  that  we  have  spoken  about  it 
informally  before,  and  you  were  good 
enough  to  tell  us  your  views  on  the 
question.  You  felt  At  was  outside  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  Commission, 
but  I feel  bound  to  say  that  we  think 
some  revision  here  is  essential  and  neces- 
sary, and  must  be  a part  of  the  new 
plans.  But  we  do  agree  that  the  top 
der  authority  shall  have  the  responsibility 
for  out-counity  developments,  but  we 
trust  that  the  top  tier  authority  will  be 
merely  an  upper  house  of  the  boroughs, 
and  merely  doing  the  same  job  at  a 
different  level  with  the  same  people,  who 
are  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  and 
problems. 

1617.  My  point  is  that  the  top  tier 
authority  will,  because  of  the  population 
of  Paddington,  have  a particularly  large 

job  to  do  on  behalf  of  Paddington? 

Mr.  Barrett : Yes,  but  we  do  have  to 
emphasise  this  point,  that  it  will  not  be 
Paddington  as  dt  exists  now— it  will  be 
a larger  area. — and  although  the  question 
of  density  is  outside  the  province  of  this 
inquiry  we  feel  -that  there  will  be  a 
revision  of  density  and  it  is  bound  to 
come,  because  this  is.  not  only  a 
Paddington  problem,  dt  is  a county  of 
London  problem,  and  it  cannot  be  solved 
in  any  other  way.  Everybody  has  this 
28  per  cent.,  or  something  like  it,  and 
none  of  them  can  solve  the  problem. 
The  counity  council  cannot  solve  the 
problem  unless  they  face  up  to  the 
question  of  density. 

1618.  l am  making  this  point  initially 
because  I think  this  problem  in  Padding- 
ton is  an  exceptionally  large  one,  and 
because  I believe  you  are  one  of  the  most 
overcrowded  boroughs  in  London? — — 
Colonel  Parkes : We  have  the  highest 
density. 
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1619.  And,  therefore,  the  overspill 
problem  is  bound  (to  ibe  of  particular 
importance  to  you.  Taking  (the  point 
Councillor  Barrett  made  about  amalga- 
mation, you  could  of  course  only 
amalgamate  with  your  neighbours,  who 
are  I imagine  all  fairly  closely  built, 

themselves? Mr.  Barrett : The  whole 

county  is. 

1620.  So  the  problem  really  remains 

the  same.  It  is  just  a miatter  of  degree? 
. Yes. 

1621.  If  we  come  to  the  problem  of 
building  within  Paddington,  for  the  very 
same  reason  your  difficulty  is  shortage 
of  sites,  but  have  you  formed  any  idea 
of  what  is  the  scale  of  slum  clearance 
and  redevelopment  in  Paddington?  Have 
you  got  any  working  programme  in  your 

mind? Of  course,  there  are  large 

developments  going  on  at  the  moment 
in  the  slum  clearance  area,  mainly  by 
the  London  County  Council.  They  are 
developing  mainly  in  Warrington 
Crescent,  where  they  are  providing  946 
new  dwellings.  Our  own  purely  slum 
clearance  is  negligible. 

1622.  If  you  are  so  anxious  to  'be  the 
sole  housing  authority,  how  is  it  that  the 
major  slum  clearance  operations  are 

being  undertaken  by  the  L.C.C.? It 

has  been  the  policy  in  London,  generally, 
that  over  the  larger  developments — 
there  is  no  sort  of  optimum  level — they 
have  been  done  by  the  L.C.C.,  and  they 
have  dealt  with  the  overspill  problem 
involved  in  these  very  large  develop- 
ments. It  is  generally  accepted  that  the 
smaller  ones  have  been  the  province  of 
the  borough.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast 
rule,  but  we  as  a borough  council  have 
undertaken  the  largest  redevelopment  of 
any  of  the  boroughs  in  our  Hallfield 
estate.  We  just  felt  that  the  financial 
burden  and  the  overspill  problem,  in 
dealing  with  this  vary  large  slum  area, 
was  a bit  too  large  for  our  resources 
and  the  size  of  borough  which  we  are 
at  the  moment.  But  there,  again,  we  feel 
that  a borough  of  twice  the  size,  as  the 
new  unit  would  be,  would  be  better 
equipped  to  deal  with  that  sort  of 
problem. 

1623.  If  you  had  already  been  amal- 
gamated with  one  of  your  neighbours, 
you  would  have  taken  a different  view 
as  to  who  should  deal  with  this  area? 

Mr.  Bentley:  Historically  Sir,  we 

started  this  before  the  war.  The  large 
clearance  scheme,  which  Councillor 


Barrett  is  mentioning,  was  the  Padding- 
ton borough  council  scheme  before  the 
war,  and  we  had  actually  started 
acquiring  properties.  It  was  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  development  of  the  Hallfield 
building  estate,  and  the  immediate  post- 
war building  difficulties,  which  led  to  the 
decision  that  the  L.C.C.  should  take  over 
that  particular  area. 

1624.  That  decision  was  reached  in 

agreement? That  decision  was 

reached  in  agreement. — Mr.  Gillett : I 
think  it  should  also  be  said  that  these 
1,000  dwellings  with  an  overspill  of  28 
per  cent.,  and  with  the  borough  council 
being  responsible  for  50  per  cent,  of  the 
overspill  of  slum  clearance,  would  leave 
us  with  a net  loss  of  140  dwellings  if  we 
were  able  to  undertake  the  work. 

1625.  You  say  that,  apart  from  this, 

slum  clearance  as  such  is  not  a major 
development? We  have  one  develop- 

ment in  hand  at  the  moment  in  the  Hall 
Park  area,  which  has  some  slum  proper- 
ties in  it,  but  apart  from  that  I know  of 
no  specific  slum  area  which  we  have  as  a 
responsibility  at  this  moment. 

1626.  You  say  there  is  not  much  in  the 
way  of  pure  slum  clearance,  but  are 
there  substantial  areas  which  either  re- 
quire to  be  redeveloped  or  in  which  it 
would  be  desirable  that  the  houses  should 

be  improved  or  converted? Mr. 

Bentley  : May  I answer  part  of  that?  The 
very  substantial  area,  which  Sir  John  may 
remember  almost  opposite  the  Town 
Hall,  is  being  dealt  with  by  the  London 
County  Council,  not  really  as  a housing 
operation  but  because  they  want  the  site 
as  a school.  The  6 acre  site  contained  a 
substantial  amount  of  property  some  of 
which  I /think  the  medical  officer  of 
health  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
prepared  to  mark  as  red  on  the  plan, 
but  it  is  going  on  as  an  ancillary  opera- 
tion to  the  provision  of  a school  site. 

1627.  Are  there  other  areas  of  that 

kind? Dr.  Oldershaw : At  officer 

level,  I am  in  .-.discussion  with  the  slum 
clearance  officers  of  the  L.C.C.  in 
reference  to  other  properties  in  North 
Paddington,  and  in  the  next  five  year 
programme  there  will  be  other  areas  in 
Paddington,  although  considerable  work 
has  been  done  over  the  past  five  years. 
But  throughout,  as  things  are  at  the 
moment,  one  has  to  be  dependent  on 
what  the  L.C.C.  say,  because  in  Padding- 
ton we  are  absolutely  dependent  on  the 
L.C.C.  providing  the  alternative 
accommodation. 
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1628.  I see  how  you  are  situated  at  the 
moment.  I was  rather  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when,  under  your  proposals, 
you  would  have  become  the  sole  housing 
authority  in  Paddington,  and  you  would 
be  amalgamated  with  somebody  else. 
You  would  have  sufficient  resources,  and 
you  would  still  have  the  same  housing 
programme  to  cope  with  for  a larger 
area.  How  would  you  be  able  to  set  about 

it  with  this  agreed  shortage  of  sites? 

Have  you  got  any  plans  in  your 
mind? — Mr.  Barrett'.  We  have,  Sir. 
The  whole  problem  can  be  dealt  with 
by  redeveloping  in  stages.  If  we  felt 
that  we  had  the  financial  resources,  apart 
from  the  resources  of  other  accommoda- 
tion, we  would  have  dealt  with  the 
Clarendon  area  which  is  the  big  slum 
clearance  scheme  now  being  done  by  the 
L.C.C.  We  would  have  done  that  in 
stages  by  pulling  down  one  street  and 
redeveloping  that  part  of  the  area,  then 
transferring  the  people  from  the  next  lot 
of  slum  property  into  the  new,  and  de- 
veloping that  area.  It  is  a sort  of 
omnibus  development.  Admittedly,  it 
would  take  much  longer  than  the  L.C.C., 
who  are  going  to  clear  a large  part,  of 
the  area  and  make  a major  development. 
We  could  do  the  same  sort  of  thing,  but 
it  would  take  a longer  time  and  we  would 
require  the  resources  of  the  top-tier 
authority,  with  all  their  resources  of  out- 
county  estates  to  help  with  the  overspill. 
Although  it  is  tremendously  difficult, 
there  would  be  a movement  in  population 
all  the  time  over  such  a vast  area  as 
the  top-tier  authority  would  cover  and 
we  would  hope  that  by  co-ordination 
with  them  ,we  would  get  help  when 
houses  become  vacant.  We  could  put  in 
people  from  slum  properties  and,  with 
the  combination  of  development  in 
stages  and  the  help  of  the  out-county 
estates  of  the  top-tier  authority,  we 
could  cope  with  this  problem  and 
gradually  redevelop  these  old  properties. 

1629.  But  your  .proposition  does  in- 
volve this,  that  you  .are  still  relying  on 
some  other  authority  ,to  look  after  your 

overspill  problem,  are  you  not? To  a 

large  extent,  except  that  if  this  revision 
of  densities  comes  about,  and  we  think 
it  will  in  time,  by  building  tall  blocks  we 
would  still  .preserve  the  open  spaces 
which  we  need  in  .the  borough,  but  we 


could  accommodate  ,a  larger  proportion 
of  the  people  who  .are  actually  living  on 
the  sites.  We  could  make  our  problem 
very  .much  less. 

1630.  It  appears  to  me  that,  partly  by 
youir  change  of  -organisation  and  partly 
by  force  of  circumstances,  this  opera- 
tion might  ibe  rather  more  difficult.  At 
the  .present  time,  when  you  need  a 
portion  of  the  overspill  to  be  taken,  the 
L.C.C.  can  do  it  and  put  them  in  flats 
which  may  be  being  erected  in  some 
other  metropolitan  boroughs,  and  which 
just  happen  to  -be  avail aMe.  They  may 
■be  able  to  .give  some  vacancies  on  the 
out-county  estates.  New  building  by  the 
top-tier  authority  in  future  is  necessarily 
going  to  'be  miles  away  from  London, 
because  the  only  places  available,  apart 
from  the  New  Towns,  will  be  the  ex- 
panded towns.  I was  just  wondering 
how  you  were  going  to  cope  with  that? 

It  is  .tremendously  difficult  to  get  any 

assistance  from  the  iL.CC.  now.  It  is  not 
an  easy  problem  at  all,  and  we  do  not 
get  very  much  assistance  from  them.  On 
purely  slum  clearance  matters,  they  give 
us  50  per  cent,  assistance  towards  the 
overspill,  but  the  problem  from  now  on 
in  Paddington  will  not  be  pure  slum 
clearance,  -because  the  L.C.C.  axe  just  re- 
fusing to  admit  that  a lot  of  property 
is  fairly  dilapidated  and,  in  fact,  suffi- 
ciently dilapidated  to  be  marked  as  slum 
clearance,  because  they  know  .they  have 
got  to  accept  50  per  cent,  of  the  over-' 
spill.  Although  the  property  is  not  slum, 
it  is  down  for  development  and  we  want 
to  improve  the  area  and  the  housing 
conditions  of  the  people.  So,  even  if  the 
present  arrangement  continued  we  would 
still  be  in  as  difficult  a position,  and  I 
thinik  the  new  arrangement  would  be 
much  better.  It  would  also  get  over  the 
problem  of  Paddington  people  being  sent 
miles  away  from  Paddington,  which  they 
are  at  the  moment.  We  would  hope  to 
rehouse  a -lot  of  them  within  .the  borough, 
and  the  majority  of  people  do  want  to 
remain  fairly  near  to  their  present 
dwellings. — Mr.  Gillett : We  have  been 
talking  in  the  future,  but  I think  I ought 
to  .point  ou.t  that  the  borough  council  at 
the  moment  have  some  1,500  houses  of 
their  own,  and  the  L.C.C.  to  date  have 
built  but  130  in  Paddington,  and  these 
are  for  higher  income  groups. 


{At  this  point  the  Chairman  withdrew,  and  Sir  John  Wrigley  took  the  Chair ) 
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— Mr.  Beesley : With  regard  to  our  pre- 
sent policy  of  decanting,  we  are  .pursuing 
a policy  for  the  redevelopment  of  the 
Town  Ward,  and  we  are  decanting  from 
the  slum  dwellings  into  a section  of  that 
particular  .area,  which  is  at  present  under 
construction.  There  are  further  blocks  of 
flats  going  up  on  other  sites,  where  we 
do  decant  .people  from  time  to  time  as 
and  when  new  flats  are  constructed.  By 
and  large,  we  find  that  Paddington  people 
want  .to  remain  residents  of  Paddington, 
and  whilst  we  have  .under  an  industrial 
selection  scheme  a register  of  some  1,200 
names,  so  far  only  87  families  have 
actually  . been  rehoused  in  the  New 
Towns.  The  reason,  as  you  are  probably 
aware,  is  the  fact  that  the  factories  which 
are  being  constructed  in  these  New 
Towns  have  not  necessarily  the  type  of 
work  for  which  the  applicants  are  .trained 
as  good  craftsmen,  and  they  are  not 
accepted  for  that  reason.  We  find,  in 
regard  to  the  New  Towns,  out-county 
estates  and  so  forth,  that  only  80  per 
cent,  of  the  people  who  .have  been  re- 
housed there  are,  in  fact,  Londoners,  and 
of  that  proportion  .not  the  whole  of  them 
come  from  the  Central  London  area.  So 
it  virtually  .means  that  the  demand  of 
our  local  residents  for  residence  in  New 
Towns,  out-county  estates,  expanded 
towns  and  so  forth,  is  very  small  indeed, 
and  .my  .personal  view  is  that  it  will  be 
very  difficult  indeed  to  get  local  residents 
interested  in  taking  residence  outside  our 
own  borough.  If  we  are  dealing  with 
this  expanded  borough-  of  larger 
dimensions,  we  will  have  far  greater 
facilities  for  movement  in  decanting  from 
one  area  to  the  next  and  we  might  satisfy 
the  local  -needs  of  -our  residents,  in  that 
they  will  .at  least  find  their  new  accom- 
modation close  by  where  they  were 
probably  born. 

1631.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Do  you 

speak  with  knowledge  of  the  adjoining 
boroughs  when  you  say  that  you  will 
have  much  better  opportunities  of  build- 
ing there?  I would  have  thought  that 
all  the  boroughs  round  about  you  were 
pretty  short  of  sites? In  my  conver- 

sations with  the  two  adjoining  boroughs 
of  MaTylebone  and  Kensington,  I have 
understood  that  they  have  not  met  the 
problem  which  we  have  found  so  acute 
in  Paddington. 

1632.  I think  your  actual  neighbours 

are  Marylebone,  Willesden  and  Kensing- 
ton.  Mr.  Bentley : I think  part  of  the 

answer  may  be  that  before  the  war  a 


number  of  the  neighbouring  authorities 
had  been  more  active  in  building  than 
had  Paddington,  and  therefore  they  had 
more  available  accommodation  belong- 
ing to  them  than  had  Paddington,  which 
they  could  use  with  their  natural  losses 
of  tenants,  and  so  forth.  That  was  a 
factor. 

1633.  Not  that  there  was  much  more 

space  available  for  building? No,  but 

we  are  the  most  densely  populated,  not 
only  in  London  but  in  England  and 
Wales. 

1634.  The  Director  of  Housing  is  rely- 
ing mainlyion  deaths,  is  he?  You  say 

you  cannot  do  much  more? Mr. 

Beesley : No,  Sir.  We  were  left  severely 
alone  by  the  L.C.C.,  as  my  Chairman 
has  already  pointed  out.  They  have 
only  .built  130  fiats  for  the  higher  in- 
come groups  in  the  -borough  and,  as  you 
will  have  appreciated,  the  policy  of  the 
metropolitan  boroughs  was  to  build  on 
the  vacant  open  bombed  sites.  They 
afforded  a net  return  of  housing  in  each 
case  and,  with  regard  to  a borough  such 
as  Wandsworth,  which  was  a very  open- 
developed  boTough,  they  had  large 
estates  with  big  houses  where  the  L.C.C. 
came  in  and  made  a very  big  gain  in 
housing  from  land  which  was  already 
available  for  immediate  development. 
But  in  the  case  of  Paddington,  as  you 
can  see  from  the  facts  which  have  been 
given  to  you,  we  are  so  much  built-up 
■that  there  is  very  little  room,  indeed,  to 
move  and,  in  regard  to  our  own  policy 
of  building,  it  is  only  by  movement  from 
one  site  to  the  next  that  we  can  help 
to  decant  existing  families  and  re- 
develop areas  which  are  undoubtedly 
due  for  redevelopment. 

1635.  Yes,  I think  we  have  got  the 
position  quite  clearly.  X was  not  really 
going  to  ask  you  very  much  about  the 
problems  of  rents  and  selection  of  tenan- 
cies and  management  when  you  have 
two  authorities  working  in  the  same 
borough,  because  in  fact  there  are  so 
few  L.C.C.  flats  in  your  borough  that 
■it  is  rather  an  academic  problem,  is 

it  n0t?- Mr.  Gillett : I would  like  to 

take  your  point  there,  because  I have 
been  looking  at  these  figures  and,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  it  is  not  a problem  at 
the  moment,  but  when  the  L.C.C.  pro- 
gramme is  completed,  and  this  is  a pro- 
gramme which  is  very  active,  there  will 
be  1,731.  This  is  just  about  the  same 
number  of  units  as  the  housing  units  in 
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Paddington,  and  means  that  about  8 per 
cent  of  the  units  in  'Paddington  will  be 
council  occupied,  oddly  enough,  half  by 
London  County  Council  tenants  for  the 
most  part,  unless  there  is  some  change 
of  plan,  enjoying  heavily  subsidised 
rents,  and  the  other  4 per  cent  in  Pad- 
dington' council  flats  will  be  under  a 
differential  rents  scheme.  This  might 
give  rise  to  some  management  problems. 

1636.  Yes,  but  it  is  a matter  of  appre- 

hension rather  than  experience  with  you, 
is  it  not? Yes. 

1637.  Do  you  definitely  know  how  the 
rents  of  the  new  L.C.C.  flats  will  com- 
pare with  yours?  Is  it  a known  matter 

already? 1 can  claim  to  make  rather 

more  than  an  intelligent  guess  on  it, 
because  in  recent  developments  at  Swiss 
Cottage  the  inclusive  rents  of  the  pro- 
perties were  £3  a week  for  a three  bed- 
roomed  flat. 

1638.  How  would  that  compare  with 

yours? Mr.  Gillett : The  maximum 

rent  would  be  based  upon  the  cost  of 
administration  and  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion. We  have  averaged  this  out  and  it 
might  well  be  that  the  figure  would  be 
between  £4  10s.  and  £5. 

1639.  It  does  not  matter  .about  the 
exact  figure.  I was  only  putting  the 
question  because  it  seemed  to  me  an 
embarrassment  to  you,  if  their  flats  were 

very  much  lower  rented  than  yours? 

The  minimum  is  one-sixth  of  the  maxi- 
mum, and  these  are  exclusive  rents. 
Rates  would  have  to  be  added — Mr. 
Shall : We  have  a differential  rent 

scheme  and,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge— this  information  is  available  at 
the  Ministry  of  Housing — the  net  rents 
we  receive  are  considerably  higher  than 
the  average  of  the  areas  in  London,  and 
I am  pretty  sure  that  includes  the  L.C.C., 
but  the  problem  has  not  arisen  yet.  It 
is  a matter  of  apprehension  and  might  I 
suggest  that  the  question  could  well  be 
addressed  to  those  authorities  which 
have  got  the  problem  already? — Mr. 
Beesley : There  is  one  point,  Sir.  With 
regard  to  rents,  it  will  be  recognised  that 
our  housing  was  built  some  time  ago, 
when  costs  were  very  much  lower,  and 
the  L.C.C.  have  got  to  build  at  consider- 
ably inflated  prices  today. 

1 640.  There  are  one  or  two  subsidiary 
points,  such  as  housing  societies  and  im- 
provement grants.  Have  you  got  any 

housing  societies  in  Paddington? Mr. 

Bentley  : There  as  one  association,  which 


is  formed  with  'the  intention  of  building 
flats  for  some  old  people.  The  scheme 
is  just  in  its  initial  stages.  There  was  a 
Paddington  housing  association  prewar, 
but  that  is  not  a matter  with  which  the 
borough  concerns  itself. 

1641.  Are  they  self-supporting? 1 

think  so. — Mr.  Barrett : I think  they  have 
largely  become  non-existent,  because 
nearly  all  of  their  housing  was  in  the 
area  acquired  by  the  L.C.C. — Mr.  Shall : 
We  do  hold  some  interest-bearing 
debentures  in  that  association. 

1642.  Do  you  get  any  applications  for 

improvement  grants? Mr.  Bentley : 

Quite  a number,  but  not  as  many  as  we 
should  like. 

1643.  You  are  prepared  to  deal  with 

them? Yes,  Sir.  We  have  given  im- 

provement grants  even  to  the  Church 
Commissioners,  so  we  are  not  selective. 

1644.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Can  we  go 

on  to  planning? Mr.  Cadbury : It  is 

not  really  a planning  point,  but  we  have 
heard  a good  deal  about  the  size  of  your 
borough  in  your  re-organisation  scheme 
for  London  of  200-250,000.  What  is  the 
size  of  the  top-.tier  authority  that  you 
envisage? — Colonel  Parkes:  We  think 
that  it  might  vary  according  to  functions. 
(The  topntier  authority  might  be  for 
different  areas.  We  visualise  not  one 
top-tier  authority  for  all  purposes  ; there 
might  be  several  top-tier  authorities,  and 
in  each  case  we  would  say  that  those 
areas  might  vary.  In  all  probability,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  top-tier 
authorities  concerning  themselves  with 
different  areas,  and  it  might  be  necessary 
to  constitute  ad  hoc  authorities  to  under- 
take specific  functions. 

1645.  Do  you  envisage  broadly  the 
L.C.C.  area,  do  you  envisage  the  area 
which  has  been  allotted  to  the  Royal 
Commission,  which  is  usually  described 
as  Greater  London,  or  do  you  suggest 
a series  of  areas  within  that  area?-—- 
By  and  large,  we  are  a little  parochial. 
We  do  visualise,  normally,  the  L.C.C. 
area. 

1646.  Except  for  the  possible 
absorption  of  Willesden  into  the  borough, 
you  have  not  lifted  your  sights  to  the 
problem  of  Middlesex?  We  as  a Com- 
mission are  concerned  with  problems  of 
Greater  London.  ' Wonild  your 
suggestions  for  the  L.C.C.  area  be  appro- 
priate for,  say,  the  Middlesex  area? — * — 
No,  I do  not  think  so. 
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1647.  You  axe  not  considering  one 

Greater  London  authority? No,  Sir. 

We  are  not  considering  the  possibility 
of  the  Commission’s  task  of  looking  at 
all  these  outside  counties. 

1648.  I wanted  to  get  the  point  clear. 

Really,  your  evidence  deals  with  the 
area  of  your  borough  which  would  be 
enlarged,  and  the  area,  broadly,  of  the 
L.C.C.,  which  would  be  a top  tier 
authority  under  your  mew  revised 
scheme? Not  on  planning,  Sir. 

1649.  X asked  that  question  before  I 
came  to  the  planning  question,  because 
you  speak  of  a Greater  London 
authority.  I rather  wanted  to  get  this 

point  clear? Mr.  Bentley : When  the 

Committee  considered  this  matter,  they 
had  in  mind  that,  for  example,  on  main 
drainage  the  to-p-tier  authority  would 
necessarily  be  largely  governed  by 
geographical  factors. 

1650.  I think  you  speak  somewhere  of 

a planning  authority  for  Greater  London. 
By  Greater  London  do  you  mean 
roughly  the  area  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission?  Colonel  Parkes : The  whole 

area. 

1651.  You  are  going  to  elect  your  top- 
tier  authority  by  selection  from  members 

of  the  enlarged  boroughs? By 

members  of  the  borough.  They  would 
not  'be  open  to  the  criticism  that  they 
were  ad  hoc  authorities.  They  would 
be  elected  members. 

1652.  How  do  you  elect  a planning 
authority  for  Greater  London,  which  will 
be  larger  than  the  top-tier  authority 
which  broadly  represents  the  L.C.C. 

area? It  would  have  to  be  worked  on 

the  elected  bodies  in  that  area. 

1653.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  I wondered 
whether  you  were  saying  that  in  our  pro- 
posals we  have  only  thought  of  the 
county  of  London,  because  it  is  the  part 
we  know.  You  leave  it  to  us  to  decide 
what  top-tier  authorities  there  should  be 
outside  London  but,  in  effect,  you  are 
suggesting  to  us  that  there  should  be  a 
similar  sort  of  set-up  to  some  top-tier 
authority.  You  say  that  there  should  be 
a Greater  London  authority  for  planning, 
and  you  are  assuming  that  the  authority 
for  Greater  London  would  be  composed 
of  representatives  from  within  London 

and  from  without? Thank  you  very 

much,  -that  is  exactly  our  idea. — Mr. 
Barrett'.  The  size  of  the  area  in  the 
Greater  London  area  might  ihave  to 


vary — and  we  looked  at  this  from  our 
own  experience  within  the  County  of 
London — but  we  would  hope  that  this 
would  be  acceptable  as  the  set-up  for 
the  whole  of  the  Greater  lxmdon  area. 

1654.  Where  the  service  was  something 

which  required  a greater  area  than  the 
county  of  London,  then  you  assume  that 
it  is  up  to  us  to  see  that  the  correct 
machinery  is  produced  for  outside  Lon- 
don?  Colonel  Parkes:  There  is  the 

Metropolitan  Water  Board  and  the 
Thames  Conservancy.  I hope  we  have 
answered  your  question. 

1655.  Mr.  Cadbury : I come  now  to 

your  definite  proposals  on  planning. 
You  say  that  responsibility  for  a de- 
velopment plan  should  be  the  function 
of  the  top-tier  authority? Yes. 

1656.  I gather  that  you  feel  that  for 

planning,  as  for  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board,  it  might  have  to  be  Greater 
London  ? Yes. 

1657.  Would  that  authority,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  its  development  plan,  have  a 

staff  and  an  organisation? 1 think 

inevitably  so?—  Mr.  Barrett:  It  must 
have  a staff  for  this  planning  work.  It 
obviously  cannot  operate  without  it. 

1658.  That  staff  would  be  controlled 

by  council  which  consisted  of  local  gov- 
ernment representatives  from  the  whole 
area? Yes,  Sir. 

1659.  Appointed  but  not  directly 

elected? Not  directly  elected,  no. 

1660.  I think  I have  got  the  point 

clear.  Obviously,  traffic  is  one  of  those 
things  which  arises  naturally  out  of 
planning.  I understand  you  feel  that 
this  is  a thing  in  which  you  should  be 
the  sole  highway  authority? Yes. 

1661.  With  no  shared  responsibility? 

No,  that  is  right. — Mr.  Bentley : 

Except  for  trunk  roads. 

1662. 1 do  not  know  whether  your  sur- 
veyor has  had  a hand  in  this  report  of 
the  Associated  Metropolitan  Boroughs’ 
Surveyors  to  the  Nugent  Committee.  In 
that  report,  which  I gather  has  not  been 
published,  there  are  certain  proposals 
over  trunk  roads  within  London  and  out- 
side London. That  is  correct. 

1663.  I gather  you  support  that  gener- 
ally?  Mr.  Barrett:  Yes,  but  there 

one  would  act  as  agents  for  the  Minis- 
try. 
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1664.  Directly,  yes.  Are  there  any 
trunk  roads  going  through  the 

borough? Mr.  Bentley.  Along  the 

boundary,  Edgware  Road  is  a continua- 
tion o£  the  A 5 trunk  road. — Mr. 
Roberts:  And  the  Bayswatcr  Road  is  a 
continuation  of  the  A 40. 

1665.  So  you  would  be  acting  as  the 
Minister’s  agent  in  constructing  and 
maintaining  the  trunk  roads  within  Lon- 
don, as  county  councils  do  outside 

London? Yes,  Sir.-- Mr.  Bentley.  It 

does  seem  that  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port rather  accepts  that  view  in  their 
evidence. 

1666.  Have  you  any  comments  to 

make  on  the  problem  of  industrial  loca- 
tion and  the  planning  for  industrial  loca- 
tion?  Colonel  Parkes:  I should  not 

have  thought  there  was  a good  deal  of 
industry  in  Paddington.  I should  have 
thought  there  were  some  light  indus- 
tries, but  Paddington  is  primarily  a 
residential  area,  bound  up  a great  deal 
with  Paddington  Station. 

1667.  There  is  transport  with  canals 

and  railways.  There  are  a lot  of  prob- 
lems there,  but  perhaps  that  does  not 
affect  you? They  are  a little  dilapi- 

dated now  and  it  has  been  proposed  that 
they  should  be  filled  in.  _ 1 would  not 
say  that  Paddington  was  in  any  way  an 
industrial  borough. 

1668.  I thought  the  canals  were  going 

to  be  trunk  roads. A certain  institu- 

tion is  trying  to  get  them  filled  in. 

1669.  I have  one  other  question  on 
traffic  and  transport.  Clearly,  the 
making  of  the  plans  and  their  implemen- 
tation are  two  things.  Have  you  any 
views  on  the  present  set-up  for  imple- 
menting road  improvements?  Perhaps 
it  will  be  simpler  if  we  put  it  specifically. 
At  present  there  is  agreement  that,  if  the 
London  County  Council  proposes  a road 
improvement  it  pays,  subject  to  whatever 
Government  grant  is  applicable,  and  if 
the  borough  proposes  an  improvement  it 
pays.  Is  that  a system  which  you  feel 
has  discouraged  road  improvements? 
—I  should  have  thought,  without  tech- 
nical knowledge,  that  it  was  quite  clear 
it  had  discouraged  it.  ft  has  delayed  it, 
at  least. 

1670.  In  the  last  few  years  there  Has 
been  a reluctance  to  produce  a Govern- 
ment grant  for  reasons  of  national 
policy,  but  leaving  that  aside  you  feel 
that  the  pattern  of  having  two  people 


responsible  under  that  sort  of  agreement 

is  bad? 1 should  have  thought  it  was 

inevitable,  in  any  show  of  any  sort, 
on  absolutely  general  principles.  Do 

you  think  it  has? Mr.  Roberts:  It 

has  to  a large  extent. — Colonel  Parkes: 
The  organisation  and  principles  seem  to 
be  so  thoroughly  unsound,  and  our  view 
is  that  it  has  discouraged  it. 

1671.  If  a system  of  trunk  roads  was 
introduced  that  would  largely  be 
a national  matter.  The  problem  of  side 
roads  has  become  increasingly  important 
in  London.  Do  you  feel  that  the 
borough,  if  the  trunk  roads  were  taken 
over  by  the  Ministry,  could  tackle  all 
the  improvements  necessary  in  the  side 

roads? Mr.  Roberts:  Certainly  we 

could,  Sir,  on  the  enlarged  basis. 

1672.  You  make  some  reference  It) 

the  allocation  of  street  parking  sites. 
That  of  course  is  at  .present  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Ministry,  and  it  is  your 
proposal  that  you  should  lake  that  over 
as  a local  government  job.—Coione/ 
Parkes : Olt  street  parking  is  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  is  it  not.  

1673.  I am  talking  about  on-strcct 
parking.  You  say  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  borough  should  not  be 
responsible  for  authorised  parking  places. 

I took  it  .that  meant  .parking  meters,  and 

the  like? As  I gather  has  been  done 

in  Westminster  and  Marylebone. 

1674.  But  the  Minister  at  present  is 

responsible? Yes. — Mr.  Roberts : We 

have  no  authority  at  all. 

1675.  Sir  John  Wriglcy:  T would  just 
like  to  have  a word  with  you  about  what 
you  conceive  to  bo  the  general  elfcct  of 
your  proposals  from  a financial  point 
of  view.  You  see,  you  are  going  to 
take  over  full  responsibility  for  certain 
services  which  have  at  .present  been 
divided  between  yourselves  and  the 
London  County  Council,  and  on  your 
proposals  you  aTc  .going  to  take  full  re- 
sponsibility for  housing  in  the  borough, 
full  responsibility  for  the  personal 
health  services,  welfare  and  children, 
and  major  responsibility  for  education, 
and  .that  means  that  the  cost  of  those 
services  would  be  borne  on  the  borough 
rates  instead  of  on  the  county  rates.  Has 
your  Treasurer  considered  this? — - — 
Colonel  Parkes:  T am  sure  our  Treasurer 
can  speak  on  this,  but  of  course  when 
you  say  these  services  will  be  on  the 
borough  rate,  we  think  they  might  toe  in 
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lieu  of  the  L.C.C.  precept. — Mr.  Shail:  I 
.think,  if  1 may  say  so,  it  is  pretty  well 
impossible  to  make  reliable  financial 
comparisons  on  purely  hypothetical 
circumstances.  The  only  thing  I would 
say  is  at  ,the  .present  moment  the  share 
of  our  rate  levy  in  Paddington  which  is 
available  for  local  purposes  is  only  36 
per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  therefore  if 
these  services  were  taken  over  we  should 
have  a considerable  margin  of  available 
resources  to  recompense  or  counter- 
balance the  precepts  which  we  should 


save. 


1676.  Mr.  Cadbury:  At  present  is 
Paddington  a receiver  under  the  rate 

equalisation  scheme? Under  the  rate 

equalisation  scheme  as  it  has  been 
amended  from  the  first  of  this  month  we 
are  receivers,  yes.  Prior  to  1st  April 
■this  year  we  were  small  payers  on 
balance. 

1677.  And  in  your  scheme  for  the  re- 
organisation of  London  into  larger 
boroughs — and  I am  not  quite  sure 
now,  several  different  types  of  authority 

have  you  envisaged  a continuation  of 
a rate  equalisation  scheme  (a)  for  the 
London  county  area  as  at  present  and  (6) 

possibly  as  a larger  area? Mr. 

Barren:  X think  it  is  inevitable  there 
would  'be  a rate  equalisation  scheme  of 
some  sort. 


1678.  Sir  John  Wrigle y:  In  the  whole 

area  or  the  London  county  area? 

That  we  are  leaving  to  you. — Colonel 
Barken:  We  should  come  out  probably 
I think  for  county  areas. 

1679.  You  assume  there  would  be  a 
rate  equalisation  scheme  at  any  rate 
within  London  county,  and  would  this 
change  .in  .the  distribution  of  services 
.suggest  to  you  any  need  for  reconsidera- 
tion -on  this  basis  or  not?  You  are 
going  to  have  under  your  scheme  a 
different  distribution  of  responsibilities 
between  the  county  council  and  the 
borough  council.  Is  there  any  change 
in  the  basis  of  the  rate  equalisation 

scheme  suggested? Mr.  Bentley : The 

grant  now  goes  to  the  London  County 
Council.  Would  that  not  be  affected 
by  the  grant?  I think  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  grant  would  go  to  the 
large  boroughs. 

1680.  Exchequer  grant,  yes ; I am 
speaking  simply  of  the  equalisation  grant 

within  London? It  is  very  difficult 

to  answer  until  one  knows  what  the 
effect  of  the  distribution  exchequer  grant 


would  ibe.— Mr.  Shail:  This  is  only  a 
personal  view — but  it  would  be  desirable 
in  my  view  that  the  position  of  inde- 
pendent local  authorities  should  be  to  a 
considerable  amount  financially 
autonomous.  But  I think  you  will 
appreciate,  Sir,  that  the  grouping  of 
boroughs  necessary  .to  produce  the 
250,000  class  of  borough,  would  have 
been  done  very  much  on  geographical 
lines.  Therefore  you  would  still  find  the 
new  groupings  would  .provide  very  wide 
differences  in  financial  resources.  What- 
ever borough  Westminster  is  linked  to, 
for  .example,  .must  constitute  a pretty 
wealthy  sort  of  area,  and  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  county  you  would  find  the 
reverse.  So  I think  some  degree  of 
equalisation  would  be  necessary,  but 
perhaps  not  to  the  same  degree  as  at 
present. 

1681.  It  would  have  to  be  looked  at? 

It  would  have  to  be  considered  in 

the  light  of  the  facts  as  they  would 
emerge  from  any  organisation.  It  is  pre- 
mature, I suggest,  to  ibe  able  ,to  forecast 
what  should  be  the  position. 

1652.  Quite  frankly,  I was  only  fishing 
round  .to  see  what  you  thought  about  it? 
Mr.  Bentley : We  have  all  the  rate- 
able values  of  the  various  'boroughs  here. 
There  are  very  few  who  have  less  than 
fl  million  rateable  value,  and  there  are 
many  county  councils  today  who  have 
less  rateable  value  than  the  smallest  of 
the  metropolitan  boroughs. 

1683.  I take  it  it  is  clear  that  you 
have  considered  that  you  'believe  that 
with  .the  enlargement  you  will  have  both 
sufficient  population  and  rateable  re- 
sources to  carry  out  competently  the 
services  for  which  you  are  asking.  That 

is  the  basis  of  your  case,  is  it  not? 

Yes. — Colonel  Parkes  : That  is  our  case 
in  a nutshell  really,  Sir  John. 

1684.  Is  there  anything  more  you 

would  like  to  say  generally? I am 

sure  we  have  not  got  anything  on  our 
side,  except  to  thank  you  very  much  in- 
deed for  the  patient  hearing  you  have 
given  us. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : We  are  very  grateful 
to  you,  both  for  the  evidence  you  have 
submitted  in  writing  and  for  the  ex- 
position you  have  given  this  afternoon, 
which  has  been  very  interesting  to  us. 
We  are  very  much  obliged  for  the 
trouble  you  have  taken.  Thank  you  very 
much. 


( The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 

EIGHTH  DAY 

Friday,  10th  April,  1959 


Present: 

Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.  ( Chairman ) 

♦Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  Sir  Charles  Morris 

tMiss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E.  Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lawson,  C.B.E.  t 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 

* Afternoon  Session  only, 
t Morning  Session  only. 

Examination  of  Witnesses 

Councillor  C.  J.  Ratchford 
Mr.  R.  C.  E.  Austin 
Mr.  J.  W.  Cooke 
Mr.  C.  S.  Bainbridge 
Dr.  D.  H.  Geffen 
Mr.  A.  W.  Davey 

on  behalf  of  St.  Pancras  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 


Called  and  Examined 


1685.  Chairman : May  X first  on 

behalf  of  the  Commission  thank  you  for 
the  written  evidence  you  have  sent  us, 
which  we  have  studied  with  interest  and 
care,  and  thank  you  also  for  coming 
to  assist  us  still  further  this  morning. 
Councillor  Ratchford,  you  are  leading 

for  the  Council  today? Councillor 

Ratchford:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

1686.  Our  usual  procedure  is  to  invite 
you  or  any  of  your  colleagues  you 
would  wish  to  bring  in  to  make  a state- 
ment supplementing  the  written  evidence 
we  have  received.  Then,  when  that  has 
been  done  and  you  have  said  all  you 
wish  to  say,  the  Commission  would 
generally  like  to  ask  a number  of  ques- 
tions. Would  that  procedure  suit  you 

today? Quite  well,  thank  you.  My 

statement  will  not  be  very  long.  As  you 
have  stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have 

31996 


received  our  written  observations,  and 
apart  from  that  I have  very  little  to  add. 
We  do  feel  so  far  as  St.  Pancras  is 
concerned  we  are  a very  happy  and  con- 
tented borough.  We  do  consider  that 
the  present  set  up  of  local  government 
so  far  as  Itondon  is  concerned  is  the 
right  one  for  London  government,  the 
London  County  Council  existing  as  it  is 
today  and  also  ithe  Metropolitan 
boroughs  existing  as  they  are  today.  We 
see  no  reason  for  any  change  in 
boundary  status.  It  may  be  we  have 
some  feelings  on  population  and  we  do 
consider  that  the  appropriate  electorate 
should  be  in  the  region  of  150,000  and 
200,000.  Beyond  200,000  I think  would 
be  much  too  large  for  an  authority  to 
manage  such  as  we  have  in  Imndon.  We 
feel  there  should  be  the  transfer  back 
to  the  local  authorities  of  those  public 
A 2 
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health  functions  which  were  taken  away 
some  years  ago,  such  as  the  maternity 
and  child  welfare  services,  home  helps 
and  other  services  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  doctors. 

So  far  as  the  London  Building  Acts 
are  concerned  I think  the  local  borough 
council  is  capable  of  carrying  those  out 
and  also,  although  some  functions  have 
been  transferred  hack,  we  feel  we  could 
carry  those  out  without  the  assistance  of 
the  London  County  Council.  Of  course 
we  do  feel  that  the  local  authority,  the 
borough  council,  should  build  some 
schemes  and  be  the  authority  for  some 
local  affairs.  So  far  as  planning  is  con- 
cerned we  consider  the  London  County 
Council  should  be  the  overall  planning 
authority,  but  we  feel  that  other  func- 
tions could  be  carried  out  by  the  borough 
council  much  more  speedily  and  much 
more  happily  than  they  are  today.  Those 
of  course  are  very  important  as  far  as 
the  local  authorities  are  concerned,  and 
again  we  feel  the  London  County 
Council  should  deal  with  major  improve- 
ments on  major  roads  but  secondary 
roads  etc.  should  be  the  function  of  the 
local  authority.  The  work  could  be 
carried  out  by  them  and  I think  could 
be  carried  out  swifter,  quicker  and  better 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  I do 
not  think  you  would  wish  me  to  add 
much  more,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  all 
our  observations  are  contained  in  our 
written  report  and  I have  also  seen  the 
observations  of  the  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  our  observations  are  very 
much  in  line  with  them.  I have  my  town 
clerk  with  me,  all  imy  chief  officers — 
Dr.  Geffen,  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  Mr.  Cooke,  the  Borough 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Bainbridge  the  Borough 
Engineer  and  Mr.  Davey  the  Housing 
Manager — so  Mr.  Chairman  with  those 
few  remarks  we  are  now  in  your  hands. 


some  very  broad  services  which  could 
be  run  by  them.  Otherwise  most  of  the 
functions  should  be  carried  out  by  the 
second-tier  authority.  I do  not  think 
there  is  anything  more  I have  to  say  on 
that. 

1688.  Do  any  of  your  colleagues  want 
to  add  anything  at  this  stage,  Councillor 

Ratchford? Councillor  Ratchford:  1 

think,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  would  like 
to  deal  with  questions. 

1689.  As  far  as  education  is  concerned, 
you  are  not  making  any  suggestion  about 

the  present  situation  are  you? No, 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  dealt  with 
education  except  library  services.  It  is 
the  best  set-up  so  far  as  library  services 
are  concerned.  We  feel  the  London 
County  Council  is  the  proper  authority. 

1690.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Might  I ask 
you,  Councillor  Ratchford,  what  do  you 
rely  on  for  the  expression  of  local 
opinion  about  schools?  Do  you  rely  on 
the  arrangements  for  the  managers  and 

governors? Yes,  we  certainly  do. 

We  have  that  interest  so  far  as  schools 
are  concerned : we  do  appoint.  Un- 
fortunately— I say  this  quite  seriously — 
only  to  the  junior  schools  are  we  allowed 
to  appoint  governors  from  the  local 
authority.  I feel  we  should  be  allowed 
to  appoint  managers  to  the  local  gram- 
mar and  secondary  schools.  The  curri- 
culum is  as  we  say.  That  should  be  the 
functions  of  the  Government,  and  there 
should  be  the  administrative  body  and 
the  county  council. 

1691.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I do  not 

think  I need  really  trouble  you  any 
further. Dr.  Geffen : May  I inter- 

pose here  and  say  1 feel  the  school  health 
services  should  come  back  in  so  far  as 
school  medical  inspection  is  concerned, 
special  examinations  and  follow-up. 

1692.  Chairman:  We  will  come  to  that 
under  the  heading  of  personal  health  ser- 
vices. As  far  as  governors  are  concerned 
their  position  is  the  same  on  your 
borough  as  in  other  boroughs,  that  you 
appoint  some  of  the  governors  in  respect 
of  the  primary  schools,  but  not  the 

secondary? Councillor  Ratchford : 

Not  the  secondary  schools.  We  do  not 
appoint  governors. 

1693.  You  nominate  but  do  not 
appoint  and  the  county  council  appoints, 

is  that  correct? 1 ithink  you  are  quite 

correct.  We  do  nominate. 

1694.  The  point  is  this,  that  you  nomi- 
nate the  appointees  of  the  county  council 


1687.  Thank  you  very  much,  Coun- 
cillor Ratchford.  Mr.  Town  Clerk, 
would  you  like  to  make  a statement? 

Mr.  Austin:  I do  not  think  there  is 

much  which  I want  to  say  here  except 
that,  as  Mr.  Ratchford  has  said,  we  have 
submitted  our  evidence  to  you  and  what 
we  feel  is  that  the  present  set-up  works 
all  right  and  we  see  no  reason  for  alter- 
ing it.  If  there  were  any  alteration  in 
the  Council’s  position  we  suggest  there 
should  be  overall  planning  and  possibly 
a budgetary  control  authority  to  take 
over  planning  of  the  area,  with  perhaps 
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and  the  local  authority,  is  that  the  case? 
That  is  the  case. 

1695.  So  far  as  secondary  schools  are 
concerned  you  have  got  some  local 
people— if  I may  use  a neutral  term — 
on  the  boards  of  managers  and 
governors  of  the  secondary  schools,  have 

you  not? Only  as  nominees  of  the 

London  County  Council  and  appointees. 

1696.  I appreciate  that,  but  the  London 
County  Council  does  appoint  local 

people,  does  it  not? That  is  quite 

true. 

1697.  Are  some  of  them  your  own 

councillors? Yes.  I think  I could 

say  there  are  some  four  or  five  members 
of  the  Council  who  are  in  that  position. 

1698.  I am  wondering  whether  there 

is  really  a great  deal  of  difference  in 
practice  between  the  system  of  appoint- 
ing the  managers  of  the  primary  schools 
and  the  system  of  appointing  the 
managers  or  governors  of  the  secondary 
schools? Except  they  are  not  respon- 

sible to  the  borough  council  but  to  the 
London  County  Council.  Therefore  we 
have  no  jurisdiction  over  them  at  all. 

1699.  Is  that  not  the  same  in  both 

cases? -We  get  a report  from  people 

we  appoint  and  not 

1700.  That  is  the  difference.  Where 
you  can  get  a report  you  can  have  a 
say,  but  as  far  as  the  other  is  concerned 
you  have  no  say  whatsoever.  Do  you 
find  the  governors  whom  you  nominate 
to  the  boards  of  primary  schools  have 
an  effective  say  in  the  management  of 

the  schools? 1 have  never  been  in 

that  position  myself  and  could  not  say. 
I believe  they  do.  Officially  I could  not 
say. 

1701.  So  far  as  ithe  Council  is  con- 
cerned, do  you  find  that  having  certain 
persons  appointed  by  the  London  County 
Council  to  the  primary  schools  nomi- 
nated by  the  borough,  you  do  have  an 
effective  say  so  far  as  the  Council  is 
concerned  in  the  conduct  of  the  primary 

schools? Not  an  effective  say,  no. 

We  just  have  a verbal  report  and  talk 
with  one  another.  It  can  be  quite 
effective. 

1702.  Are  you  satisfied  with  that  situa- 
tion?— —Not  quite.  We  think  we  should 
have  more  say.  One  might  feel  there 
might  be  some  reason  for  parents  also 
meeting  governors  or  managers  and  that 
the  local  authorities  should  have  far 
wider  powers  than  they  have  today. 


1703.  The  reason  I ask  is  this  : it  is 
easy  to  see  on  paper  what  the  system  is 
but  the  important  thing  is  how  it  works. 
The  object  no  doubt  of  having  nominees 
from  the  Council  for  the  primary  schools 
is  to  maintain  some  local  connection 
with  the  Council.  I am  wondering  how 

far  it  is  effective? It  is  very  slight 

indeed  under  the  present  system.  Maybe 
the  Chairman  of  Governors  or  Managers 
meet  the  parents’  asssociation  and  they 
get  the  real  contact.  So  far  as  I know 
there  is  no  member  of  St.  Pancras 
borough  council  who  as  chairman  on 
any  school  in  St.  Pancras  would  get  that 
contact. 

Chairman : Can  we  go  on  to  the 
environmental  health  services? 

1704.  Mr.  Lawson:  I would  like  to 
ask  one  or  two  questions  about  refuse 
disposal  in  particular  rather  than  refuse 
collection.  You  probably  know  that  we 
have  had  some  comments  from  the 
Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment in  their  evidence.  They  referred 
to  these  problems  of  disposal  of  refuse 
and  indicated  that  there  might  be  a 
need  for  some  kind  of  larger  organisa- 
tion or  at  least  collaboration  between 
different  districts  in  dealing  with  that 
problem.  You  have  I think  had  some 
experience,  of  collaboration  at  one  time 

with  Hampstead? If  you  will  allow 

me  I think  Mr.  Bainbridge  the  Borough 
Engineer  -would  be  the  best  person  to 
answer. 

1705.  Have  you  any  arrangement  with 

Hampstead  now? Mr.  Bainbridge : 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a suggested 
grouping  scheme.  Certain  boroughs  in 
London  were  grouped  together  having 
regard  to  their  disposal  arrangements. 
Hampstead  and  St.  Pancras  were  what 
you  would  call  railway  disposal 
boroughs.  The  refuse  was  put  on  trucks' 
and  taken1  to  the  same  shoot  from  two 
different  places.  In  Hampstead  it  was 
from  the  centre  of  Hampstead  and  in 
St.  Pancras  it  was  from  the  railway 
sidings  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
borough ; but  the  actual  • point  of  dis- 
posal was  at  gravel  pits  at  ,a>  distance 
of  some  three  or  four  miles  this  side  of 
Luton.  The  Standing  Joint  Committee, 
because  of  the  similar  type  of  disposal, 
and  the  same  disposal  point,  decided 
that  Hampstead  and  St.  Pancras  should 
combine.  St.  Pancras  then  went  ahead 
in  trying  to  modernise  their  local  dis- 
posal point.  Where  refuse  in  the 
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Certainly  it  is  desirable  that  open  spaces 
and  anything  under  100  acres  should  be 
maintained  through  local  gardening 
organisations— our  own  organisation. 
We  £eel  we  are  there  on  the  spot.  We 
are  maintaining  35  acres  of  small  open 
space,  whereas  the  London  County 
Council  Parks  Department  operate  from 
London. 

1722.  Chairman:  You  are  speaking  of 
maintenance,  but  there  is  the  question 
as  to  how  open  space  becomes  an  open 
space  in  the  first  instance.  1 rather 
suspect  that  this  particular  open  apace 
of  1 2 acres  to  which  you  are  now  refer- 
ring is  coming  .into  existence  as  part  of 

a redevelopment  scheme? No,  Sir. 

Actually  we  are  redeveloping  round  this 
open  space  ourselves — rehousing.  The 
County  Council  simply  said  in  preparing 
the  Development  Plan  of  London:  we 
will  have  12  acres  there  for  recreational 
purposes.  ,It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  development  around  that  open  space. 
As  a matter  of  fact  the  borough  council 
■are  developing  round  there. 

1723.  Would  you  tell  us  more  in 
detail?  This  is  an  interesting  illustra- 
tion. You  were  saying  one  acre  has 
already  been  laid  out? — — Yes. 

1724.  What  was  there  before  the  acre 

of  open  space?. A blitzed  site. 

1725.  What  is  at  present  on  the  re- 

imaining  11  acres? A motley  of 

(buildings  still  in  occupation — small 
factory  buildings.  The  London  County 
Council  have  not  considered  it  suitable 
to  acquire  at  this  stage. 

1726.  Who  is  going  to  acquire  those? 

The  .London  County  Council  will 

ultimately  acquire  for  the  purposes  of 
this  open  space. 

1727.  Have  you  any  arrangement  with 
the  London  County  Council  as  to  which 
authority  shall  .acquire  any  particular 
area  which  is  going  to  be  open  space? 

-Mr,  Austin:  1 think  the  .position 

is  there  is  a general  understanding  about 
the  two  acres,  that  ,if  the  open  space 
is  to  be  less  than  two  acres  then  tihe 
borough  council  will  lay  out,  maintain, 
administer  and  everything  else,  whereas 
if  it  is  a larger  one  the  general  under- 
standing  is  that  the  London  County 
Council  will  acquire,  lay  out  and 
maintain. 

1728.  Exactly,  but  this  is  part  of  a 
redevelopment  scheme,  is  it  not?  Who 
is  going  to  acquire  the  land?  Who  is 
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going  to  pull  the  buildings  down?  You 
do  not  start  laying  it  out  until  that  is 

done? That  will  be  done  by  the 

London  County  Council  in  the  particular 
instance  to  which  Mr.  Bainbridge  is 
referring. 

1729.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  two 

acres? The  assumption  has  been  that 

that  is  a London  County  Council  open 
space  and  both  the  St.  Pancras  Borough 
Council  and  the  London  County  Council 
have  worked  on  that  understanding  so 
that  all  the  expense  has  been  borne  by 
the  London  County  Council. 

1730.1  So  that  the  understanding  to 
which  you  refer  about  the  two  acre  rule 
applies,  not  only  to  the  maintenance  of 
an  open  space,  but  also  to  its  creation? 
The  point  I think  Mr.  Lawson  is  on  is 
this:  (a)  would  the  borough  council 
have  been  willing  to  create  space;  and 
(b)  would  they  in  fact  have  done  so  at 

their  own  charge? Yes,  at  the  time 

we  had  engaged  on  a very  large  housing 
scheme  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  it 
was  part  of  our  intention  to  develop  the 
whole  of  that  area.  I think  the  answer 
to  your  question  was  that  St.  Pancras 
Borough  Council  would  have  been  pre- 
pared in  the  general  development  of  the 
area  to  have  laid  out  this  open  space. 

1731.  Mr.  Lawson:  Therefore,  when 

you  are  saying  you  would  like  to  main- 
tain the  open  spaces — all  the  open 
spaces,  and  not  only  those  up  to  two 
acres — you  meant  you  would  like  also 
to  have  the  responsibility  of  acquiring 
where  necessary  and  so  to  speak  taking 
responsibility  for  open  spaces  in  your 
borough? That  is  right,  Sir. 

1732.  Chairman:  I am  still  not  clear 
about  this  situation.  Perhaps  one  cannot 
be  clear  without  detailed  maps  and  so 
forth,  but  I think  the  Borough  Engineer 
said  that  St.  Pancras  was  already  de- 
veloping housing  round  about  this  open 
space  or  what  is  going  to  be  this  open 
space.  Does  that  mean  that  the  borough 
council  is  building  on  the  periphery  of 
it,  but  is  leaving  the  inside  part  of  it  to 
be  acquired,  buildings  to  be  demolished 
and  open  space  to  be  maintained  by  the 
London  County  Council?  How  do  you 
draw  the  line  between  the  two? — —In 
this  particular  case  it  was  a matter  for 
a compulsory  purchase  order  which  we 
put  in  to  the  Ministry  under  Part  V of 
the  Housing  Act  and,  in  view  of  the 
planning  and  what  we  have  just  been 
talking  about,  part  of  this  12  acres  was 
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excluded  from  that  because  of  that 
reason.  Therefore,  whilst  all  the  work 
round  there  has  been  done  by  the 
borough  council,  the  possibility  of 
laying  out  this  particular  open  space 
did  not  arise  because  they  did  not 
acquire  the  land. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : There  is  an  island 
between  what  the  London  County 
Council  have  got  and  what  you  have 
got,  which  is  still  in  private  ownership, 
and  may  require  another  icompulsory 
purchase  order. 

1733.  Chairman:  One  would  have 
thought  that  there  was  a case  for  some 
comprehensive  dealing  with  an  area 
when — never  mind  who  does  it — there  is 
going  to  be  new  housing  involving  the 
acquisition  and  pulling  down  of  pro- 
perty on  the  periphery  of  this.  There  is 
going  to  be  the  laying  out  of  a bombed 
site  which  has  been  cleared  by  the  other 
authority  and  there  is  going  to  be  an 
acquisition  scheme  by  the  London 
County  Council  and  demolition  of  those 
houses.  Everybody  agrees  at  some 
moment  of  time  the  housing  and  open 
space  will  appear  on  the  ground  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  London  Plan.  Why 
cannot  that  all  be  dealt  with  as  one 
combined  operation — why  in  bits  and 

pieces? Mr.  Bainbridge : In  this  area 

housing  and  the  provision  of  open  spaces 
are  entirely  different  problems.  The  one 
is  being  done  by  the  borough,  the  other 
by  the  London  County  Council. 

1734.  That  is  exactly  the  point  I am 
on.  It  looks  on  the  face  of  it — I think 
it  probably  will  not  turn  out  this  way 
at  all — as  if  as  a result  of  the  machinery 
of  government,  having  different  authori- 
ities  responsible  for  different  parts,  this 
plan  instead  of  being  dealt  with  compre- 
hensively is  being  dealt  with  slowly  in 
bits  and  pieces.  I may  be  quite  wrong? 

Mr.  Austin  : I think  you  have  a very 

good  point.  This  is  quite  an  example. 
This  is  quite  a large  area. — Mr.  Davey : 
It  must  be  over  10  acres,  and  this  open 
space  was  part  of  a comprehensive  plan 
prepared  by  the  borough  council,  but 
we  are  unable  to  handle  it  because  at 
was  excluded  from  the  compuiLsory  pur- 
chase order.  The  whole  housing  re- 
development is  something  over  10  acres 
and  the  plan  of  the  whole  was  com- 
prehensive and  did  include  the  layout  of 
this  open  space,  but  the  borough  council 
were  not  able  to  do  anything  about  the 
open  space  because  that  particular  area 
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was  excluded  from  ithe  compulsory  pur- 
chase order. 

1735.  By  whom? The  Minister. 

We  started  to  develop  in  this  area  some 
10  years  ago  and  that  is  now  practically 
complete,  but  the  area  which  has  been 
designed  for  open  spaces  still  remains 
partly  as  a blitzed  site,  and  partly  with 
buildings. 

1736.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  You  did  sub- 
mit an  order  which  covered  22  acres: 
10  for  housing  and  12  for  open  spaces? 

-I  forget  ithe  actual  acreage.  It  was 

figures  of  that  kind. — Mr.  Austin:  I 

think  probably  the  boundaries  were  not 
co-terminous.  There  was  a large  part 
of  this  open  space  included  in  a com- 
pulsory purchase  order  and  we  could 
have  laid  the  whole  out  comprehensively 
under  the  Housing  Act  if  allowed  to  do 
it. 

1737.  Chairman:  Did  the  Minister  cut 
out  or  refuse  to  confirm  the  order  to 
cut  it  out  because  of  this  conventional 
arrangement  with  the  London  County 

Council? 1 could  not  say  so. — Mr. 

Bainbridge:  I think  in  regard  to  this 
open  space,  when  the  London  County 
Council  considered  the  plan  for  London 
they  would  have  certain  areas  for  recrea- 
tional purposes  which  we  agreed  ito  and 
they  put  that  in  the  plan.  The  Minister 
approved  the  12  acre  space  should  be 
placed  in  that  position  because  they 
proved  there  was  a need.  The  County 
Council  had  hundreds  of  these  small 
recreational  open  spaces  throughout 
London.  This  particular  12  acres  has 
been  divided  into  first  and  second  ac- 
quisition and  layout.  It  is  going  to  mean 
it  may  be  10  years  before  that  open 
space  is  occupied  and  laid  out  and  made 
available. 

1738.  Councillor  Ratchford,  you  have 

heard  what  has  happened  about  this 
compulsory  purchase  order.  Had  you 
got  it  would  you  in  fact  have  gone  on, 
cleared  the  space  and  done  so? — — 
Councillor  Ratchford : I can  quite 

honestly  say,  yes,  we  would  have  done. 
We  endeavour  even  with  our  housing 
sites  now.  You  may  know  the  Regents 
Park  one  which  we  are  in  process  of 
redeveloping. 

1739.  I would  rather  stick  to  this  one? 

The  borough  council’s  policy  is  to 

lay  out  open  spaces  as  quickly  as  they 
possibly  can  in  order  to  ensure  the 
citizens  get  additional  amenities. 
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Certainly  it  is  desirable  that  open  spaces 
and  anything  under  100  acres  should  be 
maintained  through  local  gardening 
organisations — our  own  organisation. 
We  feel  we  aire  there  on  the  spot.  We 
aire  maintaining  35  acres  of  small  open 
space,  whereas  the  London  County 
Council  Parks  Department  operate  from 
London. 

1722.  Chairman:  You  are  speaking  of 
maintenance,  but  there  is  the  question 
as  to  how  open  space  becomes  an  open 
space  in  the  first  instance.  I Tather 
suspect  that  this  particular  open  space 
of  12  acres  to  which  you  are  now  refer- 
ring is  coming  into  existence  as  part  of 
a redevelopment  scheme? — —No,  Sir. 
Actually  we  are  redeveloping  round  this 
open  space  ourselves — rehousing.  The 
County  Council  simply  said  in  preparing 
the  Development  Plan  of  London : we 
will  have  12  acres  there  for  recreational 
purposes.  ,It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  development  around  that  open  space. 
As  a .matter  of  fact  the  borough  council 
are  developing  round  there. 

1723.  Would  you  tell  us  more  in 

detail?  This  is  an  .interesting  illustra- 
tion. You  were  saying  one  .acre  has 
already  been  laid  out?- Yes. 

1724.  What  was  there  .before  the  acre 

of  open  space? A .blitzed  site. 

1725.  What  .is  at  present  on  the  re- 
maining 11  .acres? A motley  of 

buildings  still  in  occupation— small 
factory  buildings.  The  London  County 
.Council  have  not  considered  .it  suitable 
to  acquire  at  this  stage. 

1726.  Who  is  going  to  acquire  those? 

-The  London  County  Council  will 

ultimately  acquire  .for  the  purposes  of 
this  open  space. 

1727.  Have  you  any  arrangement  with 
Ithe  London  County  Council  as  to  which 
authority  shall  acquire  any  particular 
area  which  is  going  to  be  open  space? 
—Mr.  Austin:  .1  think  .the  .position 
,is  there  is  a general  understanding  about 
the  two  acres,  that  if  .the  open  space 
.is  to  be  less  than  two  acres  then  the 
borough  council  will  lay  out,  maintain, 
administer  and  everything  else,  whereas 
if  it  is  a larger  one  the  general  under- 
standing is  that  the  London  County 
Council  will  acquire,  lay  out  and 
maintain. 

1728.  Exactly,  but  this  is  part  of  a 
redevelopment  scheme,  is  it  not?  Who 
is  going  to  acquire  the  land?  Who  is 
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going  to  pull  the  buildings  down?  You 
do  not  start  laying  it  out  until  that  is 

done? That  will  be  done  by  the 

London  County  Council  in  the  particular 
instance  to  which  Mr.  Bainbridge  is 
referring. 

1729.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  two 

acres? The  assumption  has  been  that 

that  is  a London  County  Council  open 
space  and  both  the  St.  Pancras  Borough 
Council  and  the  London  County  Council 
have  worked  on  that  understanding  so 
that  all  the  expense  has  been  borne  by 
the  London  County  Council. 

1730.,  So  that  the  understanding  to 
which  you  refer  about  the  two  acre  rule 
applies,  not  only  to  the  maintenance  of 
an  open  space,  but  also  to  its  creation? 
The  point  I think  Mr.  Lawson  is  on  is 
this:  (a)  would  the  borough  council 
have  been  willing  to  create  space;  and 
(b)  would  they  in  fact  have  done  so  at 

their  own  charge? Yes,  at  the  time 

we  had  engaged  on  a very  large  housing 
scheme  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  it 
was  part  of  our  intention  to  develop  the 
whole  of  that  area.  1 think  the  answer 
to  your  question  was  that  St.  Pancras 
Borough  Council  would  have  been  pre- 
pared in  the  general  development  of  the 
area  to  have  laid  out  this  open  space. 

1731.  Mr.  Lawson:  Therefore,  when 
you  are  saying  you  would  like  to  main- 
tain the  open  spaces — all  the  open 
spaces,  and  not  only  those  up  to  two 
acres — you  meant  you  would  like  also 
to  have  the  responsibility  of  acquiring 
where  necessary  and  so  to  speak  taking 
responsibility  for  open  spaces  in  your 
borough?— — That  is  right,  Sir. 

1732.  Chairman:  I am  still  not  clear 
about  this  situation.  Perhaps  one  cannot 
be  clear  without  detailed  maps  and  so 
forth,  but  I think  the  Borough  Engineer 
said  that  St.  Pancras  was  already  de- 
veloping housing  round  about  this  open 
space  or  what  is  going  to  be  this  open 
space.  Does  that  mean  that  the  borough 
council  is  building  on  the  periphery  of 
it,  but  is  leaving  the  inside  part  of  it  to 
be  acquired,  buildings  to  be  demolished 
and  open  space  to  be  maintained  by  the 
London  County  Council?  How  do  you 

draw  the  line  between  the  two? Tn 

this  particular  case  it  was  a matter  for 
a compulsory  purchase  order  which  we 
put  in  to  the  Ministry  under  Part  V of 
the  Housing  Act  and,  in  view  of  the 
planning  and  what  we  have  just  been 
talking  about,  part  of  this  12  acres  was 
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excluded  from  that  because  of  that 
reason.  Therefore,  whilst  ail  the  work 
round  there  has  been  done  by  the 
borough  council,  the  possibility  of 
laying  out  this  particular  open  space 
did  not  arise  because  they  did  not 
acquire  the  land. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : There  is  an  island 
between  what  the  London  County 
Council  have  got  and  what  you  have 
got,  which  is  still  in  private  ownership, 
and  may  require  another  'compulsory 
purchase  order. 

1733.  Chairman:  One  would  have 
thought  that  there  was  a case  for  some 
comprehensive  dealing  with  an  area 
when — never  mind  who  does  it — there  is 
going  to  be  new  housing  involving  the 
acquisition  and  pulling  down  of  pro- 
perty on  the  periphery  of  this.  There  is 
going  to  be  the  laying  out  of  a bombed 
site  which  has  been  cleared  by  the  other 
authority  and  there  is  going  to  be  an 
acquisition  scheme  by  the  London 
County  Council  and  demolition  of  those 
houses.  Everybody  agrees  at  some 
moment  of  time  the  housing  and  open 
space  will  appear  on  the  ground  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  London  Plan.  Why 
cannot  that  all  be  dealt  with  as  one 
combined  operation — why  in  bits  and 

pieces? Mr.  Bainbridge : In  this  area 

housing  iand  the  provision  -of  open  spaces 
are  entirely  different  problems.  The  one 
is  being  done  by  the  borough,  the  other 
by  the  London  County  Co  unoil. 

1734.  That  is  exactly  the  point  I am 
on.  It  looks  on  the  face  of  it — I think 
it  probably  will  not  turn  out  this  way 
at  all — as  if  as  a result  of  the  machinery 
of  government,  having  different  authori- 
ties responsible  for  different  parts,  this 
plan  instead  of  being  dealt  with  compre- 
hensively is  being  dealt  with  slowly  in 
bits  and  pieces.  I may  be  quite  wrong? 

Mr.  Austin  : I think  you  have  a very 

good  point.  This  is  quite  an  example. 
This  is  quite  a large  area. — Mr.  Davey: 
It  must  be  over  10  acres,  and  this  open 
space  was  part  of  a comprehensive  plan 
prepared  by  the  borough  council,  but 
we  are  unable  to  handle  it  because  it 
was  excluded  fmom  the  compulsory  pur- 
chase order.  The  whole  housing  re- 
development is  something  over  10  acres 
and  the  plan  of  the  whole  was  com- 
prehensive and  did  include  the  layout  of 
this  open  space,  but  the  borough  council 
were  not  able  to  do  anything  about  the 
open  space  because  that  particular  area 
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was  excluded  from  the  compulsory  pur- 
chase order. 

1735.  By  whom?- The  Minister. 

We  started  to  develop  in  this  area  some 
10  years  ago  and  that  is  now  practically 
complete,  but  the  area  which  has  been 
designed  for  open  spaces  still  remains 
partly  as  a blitzed  site,  and  partly  with 
•buildings. 

1736.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  You  did  sub- 
mit an  order  which  covered  22  acres: 
10  for  housing  and  12  for  open  spaces? 

1 forget  the  actual  acreage.  It  was 

figures  of  that  kind. — Mr.  Austin:  I 
think  probably  the  boundaries  were  not 
co-terminous.  There  was  a large  part 
of  this  open  space  included  in  a com- 
pulsory purchase  order  and  we  could 
have  laid  the  whole  out  comprehensively 
under  the  Housing  Act  if  allowed  to  do 
it. 

1737.  Chairman : Did  the  Minister  cut 
out  or  refuse  to  confirm  the  order  to 
cut  it  out  because  of  this  conventional 
arrangement  with  the  London  County 

Council? 1 could  not  say  so. — Mr. 

Bainbridge : I think  in  regard  to  this 
open  space,  when  the  London  County 
Council  considered  the  plan  for  London 
they  would  have  certain  areas  for  recrea- 
tional purposes  which  we  agreed  to  and 
they  put  that  in  the  plan.  The  Minister 
approved  the  12  acre  space  should  be 
placed  in  that  position  because  they 
proved  there  was  a need.  The  County 
Council  had  hundreds  of  these  small 
recreational  open  spaces  throughout 
London.  This  particular  12  acres  has 
been  divided  into  first  and  second  ac- 
quisition and  layout.  It  is  going  to  mean 
it  may  be  10  years  before  that  open 
space  is  occupied  and  laid  out  and  made 
available. 

1738.  Councillor  Ratchford,  you  have 

heard  what  has  happened  about  this 
compulsory  purchase  order.  Had  you 
got  it  would  you  in  fact  have  gone  on, 
cleared  the  space  and  done  so?—— 
Councillor  Ratchford : I can  quite 

honestly  say,  yes,  we  would  have  done. 
We  endeavour  even  with  our  housing 
sites  now.  You  may  know  the  Regents 
Park  one  which  we  are  in  process  of 
redeveloping. 

1739.  I would  rather  stick  to  this  one? 

The  borough  council’s  policy  is  to 

lay  out  open  spaces  as  quickly  as  they 
possibly  can  in  order  to  ensure  the 
citizens  get  additional  amenities. 
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, 1740.  Was  it  your  intention  to  proceed 
immediately  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
do  (this  work  and  lay  it  out? — —Pro- 
vided the  money  was  available  we  would 
certainly  have  done  »o.  We  are  often, 
when  applying  for  loan  sanctions,  told 
it  is  not  always  available,  but  so  far  as 
the  Council’s  policy  is  concerned  the 
answer  is,  yes. 

1741.  Mr.  Lawson:  You  said  in  your 
evidence  that  under  the  London  County 
Council  the  organisation  of  the  health 
services  is  too  remote,  too  complicated, 
and  the  administration  too  remote. 
Could  you  enlarge  on  that  a bit  and 

give  some  instances?- 1 think  the 

doctor  would  he  the  best  person  to 
answer  that.  I may  come  in  afterwards. 
— Dr.  Geffen:  The  position  is,  so  far 
as  the  personal  health  services  are  con- 
cerned, that  in  London  we  do  not  have 
a two-lier  authority : we  have  a three- 
tier.  We  have  the  London  County 
Council  with  the  public  health  com- 
mittee, the  nine  divisional  committees 
which  have  no  policy  power  whatsoever, 
and  then  you  get  the  borough  councils 
as  well.  The  divisions  have  no  power  to 
do  anything  except  the  day  to  day 
administration,  and  part  of  that  is 
handed  out  to  the  boroughs  where  the 
medical^  officer  of  health  is  also  respon- 
sible. The  divisional  health  committees 
are  not  elected  bodies  but  nominated  by 
the  county  or  the  boroughs.  Anything 
determined  by  a divisional  committee, 
if  it  deviates  from  council  policy,  has  to 
go  to  the  county.  7’he  result  is  you  have 
a large  number  of  officials,  a large  num- 
ber of  committees,  and  a good  deal  of 
delay  in  adopting  any  specific  measure. 
The  -maternity  and  child  welfare  services 
in  London  always  were  administered  by 
the  borough  councils  and  I have  no 
reason  to  think  they  were  administered 
other  than  very  efficiently.  It  was  in  a 
shuffle  of  functions  that  the  London 
County  Council  lost  all  of  its  hospitals 
and  was  given  maternity  and  child  wel- 
fare. I do  not.  think  any  of  us  has 
ever  seen  a real  reason  for  that.  The 
position  is  illustrated  very  well  by  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  divisional  medical 
officers  are  also  now  medical  officers  of 
health  for  the  boroughs.  For  the  joint 
divisional  medical  officer  there  must  be 
an  officer  who  expects  to  have  some 
administrative  and  policy  devising 
power.  You  do  get  .this  more  remote 
control  for  which  I can  .see  no  reason 
whatever.  From  the  personal  health 


point  of  view  .there  is  nothing  done  by 
the  divisions  which  could  not  be  done 
■more  speedily  .by  ithe  .borough  council. 
In  former  days  you  could  get  an 
individual  matter  of  policy  settled 
within  six  weeks:  I should  think  today 
it  takes  six  months. 

1742.  I should  think  in  this  instance 
you  are  responsible  for  the  day  to  day 
supervision  of  the  London  day  nurseries 
— you  are  .part  employed  by  the  London 

County  Council? The  London 

County  Council  pays  l think  25  per  cent, 
of  my  salary.  In  the  past  I have  been 
paid  by  Government  grant  through  the 
County  Council.  Maternity  and  child 
welfare  administration  is  in  the  town 
hall  under  day  to  day  control  and  the 
home  help  services — that  is  excellent. 
Of  course,  it  does  mean  I can  combine 
home  help  with  care  of  old  people  and 
work  of  public  health  inspectors.  In 
so  far  as  maternity  and  child  welfare  is 
concerned  the  same  thing  applies  once 
more.  My  relationship  with  the  divi- 
sional medical  officer  is  extraordinarily 
good,  but  whereas  if  I wanted  to  get  a 
particular  grant  for  a particular  case 
under  the  old  administration  the  longest 
it  could  take  would  be  six  weeks  and 
the  shortest  five  minutes  on  the  tele- 
phone, today  I must  put  the  case  up  to 
the  divisional  medical  officer  and  put  it 
before  the  committee.  1 may  find  a 
question  of  policy  arises.  Then  1 have 
to  go  up  to  the  County  and  deal  with  the 
county  health  committee:  that  is  not 
an  exaggeration. 

1743.  As  you  have  those  services  in 
the  town  hall,  do  you  think  it  makes 
much  difference  to  the  public  that  they 
are  administered  by  the  London  County 
Council  and  not  by  the  borough?— I 
think  the  position  in  St.  Pancras  from 
that  point  of  view  extremely  fortunate, 
because  all  they  have  to  do  is  go  to  the 
town  hall,  but  I think  St.  Pancras  is 
unique  in  London  in  having  services 
centred  in  the  town  hall.  It  does  not 
apply  elsewhere. 

1744.  Are  the  health  visitors  in  the 

town  hall? No,  localised  on  the 

welfare  centres  of  which  there  are  six. 

1745.  And  the  nurses? The  purses 

are  localised  on  the  day  nurseries. 

1746.  All  administered  in  -the  borough 

somewhere? Yes,  except  that  in 

addition  to  my  supervision  there  is  the 
divisional  supervision  of  the  doctor  and 
his  deputy.  That  works  quite  happily. 
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There  is  the  divisional  nursing  officer 
who  also  visits  and  the  divisional 
administrative  officer,  but  the  divisional 
nursing  officer  is  responsible,  not  only 
to  the  divisional  medical  officer,  but  also 
to  the  county  nursing  officer  and  the 
same  applies  to  administration.  So 
there  are  three  lines  of  administration: 
health,  nursing  and  administration,  and 
the  three  lines  do  not  meet  until  they 
get  to  County  Hall  later.  It  is 
complicated. 

1747.  Would  you  say  the  services  are 

less  efficient  now? It  is  no  part  of 

my  policy  to  criticise  my  colleagues  at 
County  Hall.  I should  say  it  is  more 
remote,  more  tardy  and  probably  more 
expensive. 

1748.  I think  you  inferred  in  your 
evidence  that  you  feel  the  divisional 
health  committees  are  of  no  value.  You 
said  they  had  no  particular  functions 
and  were  unnecessary.  Do  you  find  it 
difficult  to  get  people  to  serve  on  them 

if  you  think  they  are  so  valueless? 

Apparently  they  soon  get  very  tired  of 
serving  on  the  committees  and  wonder 
what  is  the  object.  On  this  particular 
matter  the  London  County  Council  and 
the  Standing  Joint  Committee  are  ad 
idem  and  they  have  prepared — and  had 
this  Commission  not  been  sitting  would 
have  put  into  operation — a scheme  of 
transfer  of  functions  or  delegation  which 
would  have  supplied  all  we  are  asking 
for  today.  That  was  agreed,  I think, 
by  both  parties  of  the  County  and  the 
borough  councils.  So  it  is  already 
obvious  to  the  County  Council  as  a 
health  authority — to  the  council  and 
their  officers— what  we  are  asking  now 
is  desirable.  It  has  always  been  a sur- 
prise to  me  that  the  Government  Depart- 
ments should  seek  to  criticise  or  over- 
ride views  of  those  who  have  personal 
knowledge  of  the  position  for  the  past 
ten  years. 

1749.  Had  they  in  1955  decided 

whether  it  should  be  transfer  or  delega- 
tion?  1 am  not  quite  sure.  We  on 

our  side  would  have  preferred  transfer. 
I think  the  County  on  their  side  would 
have  preferred  delegation. 

1750.  Chairman  : There  is  a good  deal 
of  difference,  is  there  not,  between  the 

two? Yes,  but  if  you  are  going  to 

give  local  authority  a function  the  right 
thing  is  to  give  it,  not  half.  Once  you 
start  with  delegation  you  will  find  the 
county  will  try  to  take  some  form  of 
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control  which  in  the  end  becomes 
irksome. 

1751.  Miss  Johnston : Do  you  attend 

the  divisional  health  committee? No, 

no  medical  officer  of  health  in  London 
does. 

1752.  No  borough  medical  officer  of 

health? No  borough  medical  officer 

of  health. 

1753.  There  is  only  one  county  medical 

officer?' In  the  borough  there  can  be 

divisional. 

1754.  Then  he  may  attend? Yes, 

he  may  attend. 

1755.  Only  he? Only  he. 

1756.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Could  you 
give  us  an  instance  when  something 
which  has  been  delegated  has  become 
transferred?  The  history  has  been  that 
delegation  has  been  a consolation  for 
something  which  has  been  transferred  or 

the  other  way  round? 1 find  it  rather 

difficult  to  think  of  it  that  way  now. 
We  have  to  go  back  to  the  Education 
Acts  where  authorities  outside  London 
were  Part  III  education  authorities  under 
the  1922  Act.  There  I think  was  a com- 
plete transfer  with  the  Act  divided  as 
between  the  two.  That  worked  extra- 
ordinarily well.  Speaking  from  my  side 
some  of  the  finest  school  health  services 
in  Middlesex  are  administered  by  Ealing, 
Tottenham,  Enfield,  Edmonton,  Willes- 
den  and  so  on. 

1757.  But  after  the  war  statutory 
responsibility  for  the  transfer  has  been 

the  other  way  round? From  borough 

to  county? 

1758.  Yes? In  my  own  mind  I have 

not  any  knowledge. 

1759.  Chairman:  In  Middlesex  you 
have  had  the  transfer  of  Part  III  authori- 
ties’ powers  to  the  county  council  and 
then  something  in  the  way  of  compensa- 
tion, delegation  back  to  the  Part  III 
authorities.  What  Sir  John  is  asking  is 
do  you  know  of  a case  where  there  is 
delegation  from  a county  council  to  a 
borough  council  which  has  worked  for 
a number  of  years  and  has  been  followed 

by  actual  transfer?' 1 do  not  offhand, 

but  in  the  case  of  Middlesex  (I  was 
M.O.H.  of  Enfield  for  17  years  before 
St.  Pancras)  under  the  Education  Act  of 
1944  the  transferred  powers  statutorily 
went  to  the  county  and  then  were  dele- 
gated back.  I am  prepared  to  say  it 
has  not  worked  as  well  as  that  scheme 
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where  complete  powers  rested  with  the 
council.  Your  officers  are  serving  two 
masters.  The  Director  of  Education 
responsible  to  the  old  Part  III  authority 
which  had  over  6,000  pupils  could 
organise  committees,  still  responsible  to 
the  County.  The  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  is  in  exactly  the  same  situation. 
Outside  London  there  is  already  a 
scheme  of  delegation  in  operation. 

1760.  Miss  Johnston : I think  you  feel 
if  education  remains  with  the  London 
County  Council  and  personal  health  was 
transferred  to  the  boroughs,  the  school 
health  services  should  be  transferred.  Is 

that  right? Yes,  part  of  it.  There  is 

no  suggestion  of  transferring  education 
but  there  is  a lot  to  be  said  for  trans- 
ferring routine  medical  inspection  of 
children,  handicapped  children,  the  after 
care  of  children  and  the  following  up 
of  children,  which  in  London  is  not  even 
done  by  school  nurses.  There  are  care 
committees.  I think  that  could  be  nicely 
transferred  with  other  functions. 

1761.  The  care  committees  visit  about 

other  matters  as  well,  do  they  not? 

Yes,  they  usually  write  to  -the  medical 
officer  of  health  in  relation  to  medical 
health  factors. 

1762.  You  feel  care  committees  can 
become  part  of  the  borough’s  set  up? 
Yes. 

1763.  Would  you  think  they  should 
still  visit  about  matters  like  free  clothing 
and  meals,  which  would  be  an  education 

function? Yes,  I do  not  see  any 

difficulty. 

1764.  Would  you  propose  to  take  over 

mental  health  with  the  rest? Yes. 

1765.  On  the  welfare  services  you  say 

some  could  be  well  .transferred.  Could 
you  say  which? Infant  life  protec- 

tion. I think  that  could  go  well  through 
the  boroughs.  Institutional  care  I think 
remains  with  the  county. 

1766.  Take  old  people  first:  you 

would  leave  the  institutional  care  with 

the  county? Yes.  It  is  not  for  me 

to  interpret  the  county’s  wishes.  I 
would  have  transferred  back  to  the 
county  some  of  the  hospitals  dealing 
.with  chronic  diseases,  because  the  divid- 
ing line  between  what  is  .an  old  person 
who  needs  care  and  what  is  an  old 
person  who  needs  medical  care  is  very 
poorly  defined — may  be  one  one  day, 
the  other  the  next.  We  find  in  dealing 


with  the  county  <we  have  no  difficulty 
in  moving  ithe  old  person  to  one  of  the 
old  institutions.  It  is  always  difficult 
whether  to  go  to  the  county  or  to  the 
hospital.  I think  the  county  would  be 
far  better  placed  and  old  people  better 
looked  after  if  the  county  had  some 
hospital  provision  for  chronic  disease  in 
old  people. 

1767.  Do  the  old  people  who  have  to 
be  moved  to  Part  III  accommodation 
have  to  leave  the  borough  or  have  you 

got  somewhere  in  the  borough? In 

fact  they  have  to  go  Ito  St.  Marylebone, 
usually  to  Luxborough  Lodge,  a mile 
outside  the  borough  boundaries. 

1768.  What  about  the  handicapped? 
— — Handicapped  children? 

1769.  No,  the  blind  and  handicapped 

adults? In  so  far  ns  institutional  care 

is  concerned  I think  it  rests  with  the 
London  County  Council. 

1770.  Would  you  wish  to  take  over 

the  blind  teacher  visiting? No,  I 

think  .there  I am  dealing  with  the  adult 
blind,  il  think  dealing  with  blind 
children  . . . 

1771.  I do  not  mean  children? 1 

think  it  is  usually  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  one  and  the  other.  The  child 
becomes  adolescent.  I would  not  care 
to  see  a break  there. 

1772.  Is  there  not  more  of  a break 
if  you  have  the  health  visitor,  district 
nurse  and  other  people  visiting  the 
homes,  ;bult  if  ithe  person  happens  to  be 
blind  somebody  from  the  London 
County  Council? — — I see  no  difficulty. 
One  is  la  nursing  service:  one  is  educa- 
tional. 

1773.  The  help  they  need  is  very  often 

the  district  nurse  or  home  help? 

That  is  what  happens  today.  They 
come  to  us.  I have  a very  complete 
liaison  with  the  blind  .people  of  the 
London  Counity  Council,  and  of  course 
we  are  very  concerned.  We  visit  every 
blind  person  in  the  borough  we  know. 
When  it  comes  to  instruction  of  the 
blind,  teaching  of  Braille,  I think  on  a 
county  basis  it  should  work  very  well. 

1774.  The  care  of  children — I think 
you  said  many  functions  might  he  trans- 
ferred. You  mean  deprived  children 
under  the  Children’s  Act?— — Yes,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  institutional  care  is 
required.  In  London  obviously  that 
must  be  dealt  with  on  a wider  basis 
than  the  'borough. 
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1775.  You  would  'be  prepared  to  set 
up  a children’s  officer — a chiildren’s 

committee? Yes,  but  I think  it  would 

come  in  very  well  with  maternity 
services. . 

1776.  You  would  have  (to  have  a 

separate  officer? You  would  have  to 

have  a separate  officer  but  it  would  be 
within  the  health  committee  if  the 
county  desires  or  the  authority  desires. 
— Councillor  Ratchford : I do  not  ithink 
St.  Pancras  would  hesitate  to  set  up 
another  committee  if  they  thought  it 
worthwhile. 

1777.  The  county  has  a welfare  com- 
mittee?  The  welfare  committee  is 

not  statutory. 

1778.  The  children’s  committee? 

The  children’s  committee;  is  statutory. 
There  has  been  some  talk  at  County 
Hall,  combining  the  children’s  commit- 
tee with  the  public  health  committee. 

1779.  You  said  in  relation  to  the  old 
people  one  minute  they  needed  hospital 
treatment  and  the  next  they  did  not. 
Do  you  not  think  it  is  very  much  the 
same  with  children  in  care?  Very  often 
you  put  them  in  a home  first  and  try  to 
get  them  to  stop  where  boarded  out.  Do 
you  not  .think  it  would  be  complicated 
if  institutions  were  run  by  one  authority 

and  boarding  out  by  another? No,  X 

do  not  think  so  providing  you  are  board- 
ing out  in  your  own  borough,  but  if 
you  are  going  to  have  to  board  out  on 
a wider  scale  I would,  say  yes. 

1780.  Do  you  think  you  would  find 
homes  for  children  in  your  own 
borough?  Most  of  them  are  outside 

now? 1 think  we  could.  We  are 

already  organising  a very  wide  daily 
growing  scheme  in  fact  closely  connected 
with  the  Coram  nurseries  for  combina- 
tion between  institutional  care,  boarding 
out  care  and  the  like. 

1781.  Chairman : Is  there  just  a risk 
if  you  looked  after  boarding  out  in  so 
far  as  foster  parents  and  private  homes 
were  concerned  and  the  county  council 
was  responsible  for  the  institutional 
care?  It  might  be  a bit  difficult  in 
those  circumstances  to  decide  which  to 
go  to  or  who  should  provide  accommo- 
dation. Is  there  not  some  advantage 
having  the  same  authority  instead  of 

both  providing  institutions? If  you 

want  to  combine  the  two  once  a child 
is  boarded  out  in  a borough  area  it 
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would  be  better  for  its  supervision  with- 
in that  borough  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  authority. 

1782.  Supposing  your  proposals  were 
given  effect.  It  would  mean  St.  Pancras 
would  be  responsible  for  finding  homes 
and  foster  parents  for  deprived  children* 
but  if  for  some  reason  or  other  an  insti- 
tution was  required  it  would  have  to 
find  a place  in  a London  County  Coun- 
cil institution  which  was  provided  and 

maintained  by  another  authority. 1 

see  no  difficulty  in  that  at  all.  I had 
that  under  the  old  tuberculosis  arrange- 
ments years  ago  when  persons  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  were  looked  after  in 
their  own  homes.  If  they  hud  to  go  to 
an  institution  we  appealed  to  the  London 
County  Council.  It  worked  extremely 
well. 

1783.  Miss  Johnston'.  If  you  look  in 
the  brown  book,  page  85,  paragraph  5, 
the  local  authority  are  required  to  estab- 
lish a children’s  committee  unless  the 
Secretary  of  State  directs  otherwise, 
which  probably  explains  the  exceptions? 

That  is  the  point. — Mr.  Austin: 

There  is  at  the  moment  a Working  Com- 
mittee on  the  setting  up  of  committees 
— I have  forgotten  the  name  of  it — and 
the  question  of  which  committees  shall 
be  compulsory  or  not  is  being  reviewed. 
The  whole  idea  at  the  moment  is  to  look 
at  the  necessity  for  setting  up  committees 
with  a view  to  avoiding  excessive  Gov- 
ernmental control  over  local  .authorities. 
In  St.  Panoras  we  have  no  compunction 
whatever  in  setting  up  committees  to  deal 
with  any  additional  functions  transferred 
to  us, — Dr.  Geffen : Would  you  let  me 
raise  one  small  .point  on  a question  of 
mortuary  provision.  There  (is  quite  a 
considerable  misunderstanding  and  error 
in  what  has  been  put  before  you.  The 
general  impression  I think  placed  before 
you  is  that  coroners’  courts 

1784.  By  whom? 1 think  you  will 

find,  it  under  the  Ministry  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government. 

1785.  You  mean  by  Government 

Departments? Yes.  You  will  find 

there  it  says  it  is  the  duty  of  the  county 
ito  provide  mortuaries  and  the  boroughs 
do  provide  mortuaries.  There  is  some 
suggestion  there  the  thing  might  welt  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  county  so 
there  is  no  muddle.  In  fact  it  is  not  so 
in.  London.  There  are  possibly  ten 
coroners’  courts:  only  one  is  managed 
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by  the  county.  AU  the  others  are  the 
property  of  the  boroughs  and  are  leased 
to  the  county.  We  in  fact  are  paid  I 
think  £400  a year  and  we  lease  it  to  the 
county  to  maintain,  clean,  and  look  after 
it.  When  you  come  to  mortuaries  and 
post  mortem  arrangements  any  sug- 
gestion to  refer  those  to  the  county  in 
order  to  got  composite  management  is 
ridiculous  because  you  find  in  most  cases 
those  mortuaries  part  and  parcel  of  a 
disinfecting  station.  If  you  intended  to 
hand  mortuaries  to  the  Council  it  would 
be  simpler  to  transfer  one  coroner’s  court 
to  the  other  concern.  Then  you  have 
unified  control  of  coroners’  courts, 
mortuary  post-mortem  arrangements  and 
the  other  services  there.  It  has  been 
suggested  it  would  be  a good  idea  for 
the  boroughs  to  get  together.  In  fact  the 
boroughs  have  got  together.  In  St. 
Pancras  mortuary  facilities  are  available 
to  Finsbury,  Paddington  and  Islington. 
There  is  a composite  financial  arrange- 
ment over  that.  It  is  a small  point  but 
one  easily  overlooked. 

1786.  Chairman:  So  of  the  two 

alternatives  suggested  by  the  Ministry 
in  paragraph  21  on  page  125,  you  prefer 
the  first  alternative  rather  than  the 

second? Yes.  If  you  transferred  one 

coroner’s  court  to  one  borough  you 
would  have  unified  control  throughout 
the  whole  of  'London. 

1787.  We  are  grateful  to  anyone  who 
even  purports  to  simplify  our  problem. 
That  is  our  object,  Sir. 

1788.  Chairman:  Now  can  we  come 

on  to  housing? — Sir  John  Wrigley:  To 
some  extent  my  problem  on  housing  has 
already  been  discussed  in  what  you  were 
saying  in  the  discussion  about  open 
spaces,  because  the  main  position  is  as 
I sec  it  that  over  the  whole  field  of 
housing  within  the  borough  of  St. 
Pancras,  there  are  concurrent  powers 
between  yourselves  and  the  London 
County  Council,  and  that  applies  both  to 
new  building  for  general  purposes  and 
slum  clearance.  That  is  right,  is  it 
not? Yes. 

1789.  I notice  from  the  figures  you 
■ have  given  us  that,  so  far  as  new  housing 

generally  is  concerned,  since  1945  the 
great  bulk  of  housing  has  bean  provided 
by  the  St.  Pancras  Borough  Council  and 
new  building  by  the  London  County 
Council  has  been  relatively  small. 
When  you  come  to  slum  clearance 
the  programme  is  divided  between 


you  fairly  equally.  On  the  other  hand,  ■ 
when  you  are  talking  about  what  you 
suggest  for  the  future  it  is  only  in  regard 
to  slum  clearance  that  you  make  a posi- 
tive suggestion.  There  you  say : 

“The  dual  responsibility  for  slum 
clearance  results  in  unnecessary  com- 
plications and  lit  is  considered  that  in 
London  slum  clearance  should  be. the 
function  of  the  borough  council, 
subject  to  overall  planning  and  decant- 
ing considerations." 

I would  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  me 
first  what  you  have  in  mind  by  “ decant-  f 
ing  considerations  ” and  secondly  why  f 
you  make  your  suggestion  only  in  rela-  ! 

tion  to  slum  clearance? Mr.  Austin:  l 

I think  the  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  t 
answer  to  Sir  lohn’s  questions  is  that 
whilst  we  have  specifically  mentioned  > 
slum  clearance  and  it  is  under  that  sub-  f 
section  there,  we  d,o  say  elsewhere  that 
we  would  be  quite  prepared  to  manage 
all  the  housing  in  the  .borough,  and  take  | 
over  the  London  County  Council  blocks 
of  flats,  and  so  on.  I intended  to  have 
that  in. 

1790.  I wanted  to  be  clear.  I 
wondered  whether  you  did  really  mean 
you  should  be  the  sole  housing  authority 

in  the  area? Inside  the  borough  the 

borough  council  should  be  the  housing  \ 
authority. 

1791.  Because  I do  not  think  you  have 

made  it  clear  in  your  evidence? No,  j 

I do  not  think  we  have:  I am  obliged  ■ 
to  you. 

1792.  That  is  right?— — Councillor 
Ratchford:  That  is  quite  correct. 

1793.  That  is  your  position.  There 
are  one  or  two  complications  which  are 
really  rather  apparent  from  the  discus- 
sion about  open  spaces.  In  the  metro- 
politan borough  the  great  bulk  of 
housing  in  the  future  is  bound  to  be  by 
way  of  slum  clearance  or  redevelopment, 
is  it  not?  You  do  not  find  in  St. 
Pancras  nice  open  fields  to  build 
houses?— Not  one. 

1794.  If  you  take  over  slum  clear- 
ance that  is  clearly  your  responsibility. 
Supposing  the  redevelopment  is  for  the 
purposes  of  building  a new  school,  what 

is  to  happen  then? Mr.  Davey: 

Obviously  there  is  a difficulty  there  with 
regard  to  slum  clearance  purely  and 
simply  for  residential  purposes.  The 
town  clerk  is  quite  correct : the  borough 
can  handle  and  would  like  to  handle  it. 
The  difficulty  appears  on  areas — I have 
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had  some  experience  of  it  recently — 
where  the  county  council  are  redevelop- 
ing an  area  for  other  purposes  such  as 
schooling  or  open  spaces.  A consider- 
able number  of  families  have  to  be 
removed.  In  almost  all  cases  where  such 
development  takes  place  they  are  a type 
of  family  who  work  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. St.  Pancras  is  a great  railway 
borough,  near  the  big  markets  and  that 
kind  of  thing,  and  the  families  are 
removed  or  offered  accommodation 
which  is  a considerable  distance  away 
from  where  they  have  been  brought  up 
and  used  to  live.  They  then  apply  to 
the  town  hall  for  housing  by  the  borough 
council.  We  have  a very  satisfactory 
arrangement  of  exchange  with  the 
London  County  Council  on  a quid  pro 
quo  'basis,  but  we  are  becoming  so 
embarrassed  by  the  number  of  people 
who  wish  to  remain  in  the  neighbour- 
hood that  we  cannot  find  the  equivalent 
number  of  residents  who  wish  to  go  else- 
where. We  are  having  to  call  a halt  to 
it. 

1795.  You  realise  it  is  a pretty  com- 
plicated problem  when  it  is  a question  of 
redevelopment  because  redevelopment 
may  be  solely  for  one  purpose  or  a 
great  variety  of  purposes.  In  so  far  as 
it  is  for  a service  which  remains  for  the 
metropolitan  borough  you  will  be  bound 
to  take  responsibility ; or  where  the  re- 
housing arises  either  because  it  is  a ser- 
vice which  still  remains  for  the  County 
Council  or  because  the  whole  area  is 
being  redeveloped  to  use  for  other  pur- 
poses. I am  just  wondering  how  far  really 
you  had  thought  out  the  implications? 

Sir,  in  reply  to  that,  I think  the  total 

population  provided  for  within  the 
County  of  London  Plan  of  St. 

Pancras — I am  quoting  from  memory 
— is  about  145,000.  That  is  jpst 

about  the  total  of  the  population 
at  present  in  St.  Pancras,  so  quite 
obviously  there  is  not  a problem  of  over- 
spill or  a problem  of  wholesale  decant- 
ing of  people  to  other  districts,  providing 
the  programme  of  redevelopment  is  co- 
ordinated. That  the  Borough  Council 
has  endeavoured  to  do  ever  since  1945 
— 1 think,  quite  successfully — because  we 
are  one  of  ,the  few  boroughs  who  can  go 
on  developing  and  handling  our  own  de- 
canting problem.  But  we  are  embar- 
rassed by  another  authority  that  comes 
along  with  constantly  changing  dates  and 
starts  to  develop  a large  .area  almost 
without  warning,  or  with  constant  delay. 


When  we  say  we  can  handle  the.  whole 
of  the  housing  question  within  the 
borough,  it  does  include  some  degree  of 
co-ordinaition  of  that  decanting  required 
by  development  for  other  purposes,  but 
that  we  are-  unable  to  get. 

1796.  Your  quarrel  is  not  with  the 
actual  process  of  redevelopment  -but  with 
■the  timing  of  the  operation  in  regard  to- 

rehousing? Yes,  in  a larger  .sense,. 

lack  of  co-ordination.  May  I give  am 
illustration?  You  said  just  now  it  would 
appear  that  whilst  since  1945  -the  whole 
of  the  housing  redevelopment  in  St. 
Pancras  has  been  handled  by  the  Borough 
Council  except  for  a little  fringe,  which 
was  an  accident,  in  fact  a scheme  on 
the  boundary,  but  the  slum  clearance 
seems  to  be  divided — incidentally  that 
question  has  not  been  settled.  The  prob- 
lem is  in  those  particular  slum  areas  there 
■are  more  families  to  be  removed  than 
new  accommodation  to  be  provided. 
We  have  very  carefully  worked  out  with 
finely  adjusted  plans  over  the  years  and 
in  fact  it  is  worked  out  over  ten  years 
in  the  future.  But  we  are  unable  to 
incorporate  the  disturbance  of  the  de- 
velopment carried  out  'by  another 
authority  because  we  do  not  know  what 
it  is  or  when  it  is. 

1797. 1 wondered  what  the  basis  of  the 
tension  between  the  .London  County 
Council  and  yourselves  on  slum  clear- 
ance was.  You  have  apparently  so 
operated  general  housing  that  you  have 
done  practically  all  of  it  in  St.  Pancras 
since  1945.  When  you  come  to  what  is 
so  far  a relatively  small  operation  like 
slum  clearance,  you  divide  it  into  two. 

I just  wondered  on  what  grounds  you 

each  chose  particular  areas? Mr. 

Austin-.  We  have  not  settled  .this  matter 
at  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  problems.  Like  Sir  John,  I can- 
not understand  the  London  County 
Council’s  attitude  over  this.  If  you  look 
at  St.  Pancras  it  seems,  in  regard  to  the 
slum  clearance  and  second  period  hous- 
ing, .that  the  Borough  Council  seems  to 
be  the  appropriate  authority  for  carry- 
ing out  additional  housing ; and  follow- 
ing on  that  it  would  appear  that  these 
clearance  areas  are  generally  so  close  to 
some  development  on  our  part,  that  we 
could  carry  out  the  slum  clearance  as 
well.  I think  the  reason  given  to  us  was 
that  the  London  County  Council  felt  that 
for  their  other  duties,  road  widening, 
schools  and  things  like  that  they  must 
have  some  property  in  St.  Pancras  which 
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they  could  offer  to  people  who  would  be 
displaced,  and  I think  that  is  why  we 
have  .got  to  the  stage  where  we  are  still 
discussing  something  on  a 50-50  basis. 
But  the  Council’s  view  is  that  we  could 
very  well,  and  'with  a good  deal  of  justi- 
fication, say  we  should  deal  with  all  the 
proposed  clearance  areas  and  also  the 
second  period  houses. 

1798.  Chairman'.  Mr.  Town  Clerk, 

would  you  be  good  enough  to  look  at 
paragraph  3 (b)  of  the  Council’s 

evidence?  I do  not  mean  this  in  any 
offensive  sense,  but  tell  me  how  you 
reconcile  what  is  said  there  with  what 
you  are  saying  now. 

“The  London  County  Council  and 
the  Borough  Council  are  responsible 
for  slum  clearance  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Part  III  of  the  Housing  Act, 
1936.  A five-year  programme 
(1955-1960)  has  been  drawn  up  and 
the  two  Councils  have  determined 
which  shall  deal  with  the  various 
areas.  The  Borough  Council  will  deal 
with  eleven  areas  (202  houses) ; during 
this  period,  the  County  Council  will 
also  deal  with  six  areas  (164  houses). 
The  Borough  Council  has  so  far  made 
representations  in  regard  to  nine  areas 
(150  properties).  If  is  expected  that 
the  Borough  Co uncU’s  programme 
will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1958, 
by  which  time  three  of  the  sites 
should  he  cleared  and  the  building  in 
progress.” 

1799.  You  must  have  had  some  agree- 
ment at  some  time  with  the  L.C.C.? 

Yes.  Amongst  those  clearance  areas 
there  are  certain  iareas  which  have  been 
zoned  for  industrial  purposes,  and  so  on. 
I should  have  made  it  quite  clear,  where 
the  zoning  was  for  a purpose  for  which 
the  L.C.C.  is  the  authority  under  the 
present  set-up,  the  L.C.C.  will  have  to 
find  accommodation  for  the  people  dis- 
placed. There  we  did  agree  that  it 
should  be  left  with  them.  But  the 
actual  slum  clearance  itself — '.and  I do 
not  think  this  paragraph  goes  against 
what  I have  said — and  the  clearance  of 
insanitary  areas  could  be  dealt  with  'by 
the  Borough  Council. 

1800.  On  what  date  and  in  what  form 

was  it  agreed  between  the  Borough 
Council  and  the  L.C.C.  that  the  Borough 
Council  should  deal  with  eleven  areas, 
202  houses,  and  that  during  that  period 
the  County  Council  could  deal  with  six 
areas,  164  houses? Dr.  Geffen : It 


was  about  four  years  ago,  Sir,  at  a com' 
hined  meeting  at  County  Hall.  There 
was  a lot  of  argument  as  to  who  should 
do  what.  Finally  those  areas  were  left 
ito  the  County  Council  for  slum  clear- 
ance purposes.  Another  was  insisted  on 
for  the  transfer  of  light  industry,  when 
we  had  to  give  in,  but  they  have  since 
•transferred  it  back.  There  was  one  area 
we  badly  wanted,  which  the  County 
Council  insisted  on ; (they  have  not 
developed  it  yet  and  we  are  now  arguing 
again  about  having  it  back. 

1801.  The  excepted  areas  are  areas 
dealt  with  by  the  L.C.C.  where  there  is 
not  going  to  be  new  housing  on  the  old 

site? Mr.  Austin  : By  and  large,  Sir, 

with  one  exception  which  we  are  now 
arguing  about. 

1802.  That  does  resolve  the  apparent 
contradiction.  What  you  are  saying  is, 
in  so  far  as  slum  clearance  is  going  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  Borough  for  the 
purpose  of  pulling  down  bad  accommo- 
dation and  replacing  it  with  good  new 
housing  accommodation,  that  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Borough.  But 
if  slums  are  going  to  be  pulled  down  and 
schools  or  open  spaces  put  there,  that  is 

legitimately  the  L.C.C. In  other 

words,  what  would  be  a case  of  the 
Borough’s  functions  being  carried  out 
on  the  cleared  site,  then  it  should  be  by 
the  Borough  Council.  If  it  is  for  a 
function  of  another  authority,  then  the 
other  authority  should  be  responsible. 

1803.  So  you  have  explained  what  you 
said  just  now  to  cover  not  only  clearance 
for  the  purpose  of  rehousing  but  also 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  any  other 
function  which  you  say  'the  Borough 
ought  to  have,  including  the  one  we  are 

talking  about,  the  open  space? Dr. 

Geffen:  Even  if  a site  is  going  to  be 
•allocated  for  the  expansion  of  school 
premises  it  is  obviously  simpler  for  the 
Borough  Council  to  do  the  representa- 
tion and  get  government  agreement  to  its 
being  a slum  clearance  area.  There  can 
be  no  point  in  both  the  County  and  the 
Borough  each  keeping  a set  of  sanitary 
inspectors  going  to  the  same  district  to 
examine  houses. 

1804.  That  is  rather  a different  point. 

What  St.  Pancras  is  arguing  is  this,  as 
I understand  it ; if  you  pull  down  houses 
and  build  houses  to  replace,  whether  on 
the  same  site  or  elsewhere  in  the 
Borough,  that  should  be  a hundred  per 
cent.  Borough  responsibility.  Is  that 
right? Perfectly. 
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1805.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  At  this 

meeting  at  County  Hall  I suppose  it  was 
clear  that  there  would  he  quite  a de- 
oanting  problem  for  the  County  Council 
in  respect  of  these  areas  because  they 
had  so  few  houses.  Was  the  decanting 
problem  that  would  arise  discussed  at 

County  Hall? Yes.  They  put  that 

point  up  very  definitely,  that  they  must 
have  some  sites  for  factory  decantipg 
and  so  on  and  putting  peopjp  in  houses 
on  account  of  road  widening. 

1806.  What  conclusion  did  you  come 

to? We  had  to  prepare  a five  year 

programme  in  conjunction  with  the 
County  Council  and  we  had  to  agree  as 
to  who  should  do  what,  and  this  was 
the  compromise  reached. 

1807.  I am  not  quite  clear  about  the 

compromise. We  were  not  saying — 

we  shall  do  the  lot  and  the  County  do 
nothing.  We  had  to  get  together  and 
determine  who  should  do  one  and  who 
should  do  the  other. 

1808.  Did  you  end  the  meeting  at 
County  Hall  recognising  you  had  found 
no  solution  for  the  decanting  problem 
that  would  arise  for  the  County’s  areas? 

Mr.  Davey : There  would  appear  to 

be  no  solution  and  certain  discussions 
have  taken  place.  But  the  point  we 
would  like  to  make  is  that  it  is  possible 
to  house  all  the  families  being  removed, 
for  whatever  purpose,  in  St.  Pancras  so 
long  as  .that  removal  is  timed  and  co- 
ordinated with  the  Borough  plan.  If 
the  County  say — we  must  have  other 
accommodation  in  .the  Borough  in  order 
to  house  our  decants  from  the  school 
area  within  the  Borough — bow  on  earth 
are  they  going  to  do  it  when  any  area 
which  they  use  for  that  purpose  is  going 
to  produce  an  adverse  balance?  It  is 
the  old  story,  you  cannot  get  the  quart 
into  the  pint  pot.  But  it  is  possible  to 
have  the  whole  of  the  existing  families 
in  St.  Pancras  in  St.  Pancras  so  long  as 
it  takes  place  in  a pretty  long  term  pro- 
gramme. But  it  is  when  you  do  not 
know  what  is  going  to  happen  that 
trouble  arises. 

1809.  There  is  still  no  solution? 

Because  there  is  still  no  timing. 

1810.  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  a 
further  meeting  at  County  Hall  about 

timing?- 1 should  think  probably  it  is 

a question  for  the  Town  Clerk,  but  from 
my  own  point  of  view  we  have  endea- 
voured several  times  to  get  this  question 
tied  up. — Mr.  Austin:  I do  not  want  to 


enter  into  a somewhat  controversial  point 
with  the  London  County  Council  on  this, 
but  the  impression  which  the  Borough 
Council  has  over  these  negotiations  was 
that  the  London  County  Council  said— 
roughly  50  per  cent  of  the  land  must  be 
dealt  with  by  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil, and  it  was  that  attitude  which,  as  the 
Doctor  has  put  it,  caused  us  to  use  the 
word  “ compromise  ”.  Perhaps  we  were 
very  different  from  other  boroughs.  We 
had  done  most,  in  fact  we  could  say  all 
the  housing  in  the  Borough  and  we  felt 
we  could  have  coped  with  the  whole  lot,, 
hut  the  L.C.C.  Departments  were  most 
emphatic  that  they  must  have  roughly 
50  per  cent. 

1811.  Did  they  tell  you  why  they  felt 

that  way? For  the  reasons  we  have 

said ; they  have  so  many  schemes  on 
hand,  street  widenings  and  schools,  and 
that  people  .must  be  rehoused  locally, 
and  they  had  very  little  land  in  St. 
Pancras. 

1812.  Chairman:  May  I address  this 
to  Mr.  Davey?  As  I understand,  what 
you  are  saying  is  this : if  the  Borough 
Council  were  the  sole  housing  authority 
in  St.  Pancras  and  therefore  able  to  time 
all  these  developments  .themselves  they 
would,  without  altering  the  present  plan, 
in  St.  Pancras  .be  able  to  absorb  their 

own  overspill.  Is  that  right? Mr. 

Davey  : As  a long  term  proposal,  yes,  Sir. 

I know  I have  said  this  before,  it  obvi- 
ously must  make  sense : the  existing 
population  in  St.  Pancras  is  the  popula- 
tion agreed  and  set  out  in  the  County  of 
London  Plan,  so  that  the  two  balance. 
The  difficulty  of  course  is  adjusting  that 
balance  from  time  to  time. 

1813.  That  says  what  you  think  you 
could  do,  but  I think  it  follows  that 
what  you  could  not  do  would  be  to 
provide  any  accommodation  in  St. 
Pancras  which  could  be  used  to  absorb 
overspill  from  any  other  part  of  London, 
whether  caused  -by  school  building,  road 
widening,  slum  clearance  or  any  other 

operation? -No,  .Sir.  We  are  stretched 

to  the  limit  and  could  not  absorb  any- 
thing. 

1814.  So  if  you  were  given  the  sole 

powers  you  reckon  you  could  handle  the 
whole  situation  including  slum  clearance 
and  redevelopment  in  the  Borough,  but 
could  not  offer  assistance  to  any  other 
part  of  London? 'No,  Sir. 

1815.  Supposing  you  worked  within 
that  power,  who  is  going  to  be 
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left  with  the.  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding for  that  overspill  from  other 
parts  of  London,  because  there  are 
lots  of  (metropolitan  boroughs  not 
in  the  fortunate  position  you  are  in 
of  being  able  to  provide  for  their  own 
overspill?  You  are  making  the  case  of 
St.  Pancras,  but  presumably  you  are 
making  it  on  behalf  of  each  metropolitan 
borough.  How  are  you  going  to  handle 
the  overspill  problem,  you  being  perhaps 
in  the  somewhat  fortunate  position  of 
being  able  to  provide  for  your  own  but 

not  anybody  else’s? 1 appreciate  your 

point,  Sir,  but  I would  like  to  make  it 
clear  that  St.  Pancras  is  in  this  fortunate 
position  because  they  have  deliberately 
aimed  at  this  position  and  programmed 
accordingly  for  over  15  years  now.  It 
was  some  time  half-way  during  the  war 
when  this  programme  was  originally 
drawn  up.  It  is  true  that  it  has  had  to  be 
adjusted  from  time  to  time,  but  that  is 
the  reason  for  the  fortunate  position 
today. 

1816.  Sir  John  Wrigley : The  for- 

tunate position.  Density  too,  is  it 
not? 1 will  admit  the  returning  popu- 

lation to  St.  Pancras  after  the  war  was 
not  so  heavy  as  we  thought  and  it  helped 
us  very  considerably. 

1817.  Chairman : You  have  no  doubt 
been  a very  skilful  Borough.  I think  you 
also  have  been  a lucky  Borough.  What 
is  going  to  happen  -to  housing  all  over 
London  if  the  less  lucky  are  denied  access 

for  housing  to  the  luckier  ones? 1 

forget  what  is  the  Borough’s  evidence  on 
this  point.  My  own  personal  opinion  is 
that  the  right  and  proper  authority  to 
deal  with  out-county  development  is  of 
course  the  County  Council  in  co-opera- 
tion with  other  councils. 

1818.  But  then  you  have  said  just  now 
— I am  not  being  unduly  critical,  but  you 
have  said  just  now  that  you  have  a great 
many  people  in  St.  Pancras  who  want  to 
go  on  living  there,  whether  it  be  for 
sentimental  or  family  association,  or 
work.  We  have  heard  a lot  of  evidence 
from  a lot  of  London  boroughs,  and  the 
one  thing  that  seems  to  be.  common  to 
every  one  is  that  everybody  wants  to 
stay  in  his  own  borough.  If  you  are  not 
going  to  allow  any  of  your  people  to  be 
rehoused  elsewhere  or  allow  people  to 
come  into  your  borough,  you  are 
going  .to  tie  it  so  that  you  absorb 
your  own  overspill  and  the  less 


fortunate  boroughs  will  not  go  to 
out-county  estates  as  now  but  to  Swindon, 
Thetford  or  some  new  town.  If  each 
metropolitan  borough  is  given  the  powers 
you  are  contending  for,  for  St.  Pancras, 
have  you  faced  up  to  the  consequential 

problem  which  would  arise? 1 am 

afraid  I have  not,  Sir.  I have  only  faced 
up  to  the  problems  in  St.  Pancras. 

1819.  I am  not  criticising  you  for 
taking  that  attitude.  You  are  responsible 
to  the  people  of  St.  Pancras  and  I can 
well  see  all  your  motives  are  designed  to 
carry  out  your  obligations  to  your  own 
people.  It  may  also  throw  some  little 
light  on  the  desire  of  the  L.C.C.  to  have 
50  per  cent  of  the  sites  at  St.  Pancras? 

1 appreciate  that  point,  .Sir,  but  you 

must  realise,  in  doing  that,  the  L.CC. 
only  make  their  own  position  worse  be- 
cause the  very  area  they  require,  the  de- 
canting figure  is  heavier  than  the 
rehousing.  Even  in  the  area  which  the 
Doctor  referred  to,  the  slum  clearance 
residential  area,  the  decanting  is  consi- 
derably heavier  than  the  result,  so  there 
is  no  advantage. — Mr.  Austin.  Clearance 
of  an  area  in  St.  Pancras  very  rarely 
leaves  a housing  gain,  except  of  course  in 
the  extreme  north  of  the  borough,  and 
that  as  really  the  trouble. 

Chairman:  I think  you  have  made 
that  position  very  clear. 

1820.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  I am  left 
with  one  final  point  arising  out  of  this 
discussion.  Does  not  what  you  said 
mean,  in  order  to  do  what  you  want  to 
do  and  are  ready  to  do,  you  would  have 
to  have  rather  wider  powers  as  a 
redevelopment  authority  than  you  have 

at  the  present  time? 1 think  it  does 

mean  that.  It  is  rather  difficult  for 
us  to  imagine  the  position  at  the 
moment.  We  know  that  the  London 
County  Council  has  these  wider  powers 
with  which  to  supply  the  deficiency.  On 
the  other  hand  we  feel  all  -the  way 
through  that  whatever  alteration  is  made 
you  do  want  some  sort  of  body  with 
the  power  to  pick  up  these  rather 
broader  services.  As  I said  in  my  open- 
ing, we  feel  that,  London  being  situated 
as  it  is,  just  to  give  us  the  power  like 
the  ordinary  provincial  boroughs  is  not 
quite  an  answer. 

1821.  I was  thinking  of  the  redevelop- 
ment of  these  areas  within  the 
Borough.  If  you  are  taking  a larger 
share  of  it,  dealing  with  bigger  areas, 
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you  may  need  more  supplementary 

powers? We  do  definitely. — Mr. 

Ratchford : Also  an  increase  in  density 
in  most  places. 

1822.  There  is  a density  approved,  is 

there  not?  I think  there  is  only  one 
other  point  on  housing,  a corollary  of 
this.  That  is  where  housing  affects  other 
people,  such  as  housing  societies,  making 
loans  for  houses,  or  making  improve- 
ment grants.  Do  you  function  in  any  of 
those  directions? We  do,  all  of  them. 

1823.  Do  you  function  alone?  This 
is  another  matter  where  there  are  con- 
current powers.  Do  the  L.C.C.  operate 

in  St.  Pancras? Mr.  Austin : I am 

not  sure  whether  there  was  not  one  case 
before  the  war.  Since  the  war  we  have 
done  it  all  on  our  own. 

1824.  In  general  you  exercise  those 
powers  liberally  and  nobody  has  gone  to 

the  L.C.C. ? Yes. — Mr.  Ratchford:  I 

might  add  that  we  never  stopped  during 
the  last  twelve  months  when  money  was 
so  (tight.  We  carried  on  all  the  way 
through. 

1825.  Miss  Johnston:  May  I ask,  if 

you  took  over  the  future  building  of  all 
houses  in  St.  Pancras  and  slum  clear- 
ance, would  you  also  propose  to  take 
over  the  management  of  all  houses  in 
the  Borough? Yes,  definitely. 

1826.  Would  that  make  a lot  of 
difference  to  the  present  L.C.C.  tenants? 
1 do  not  think  so. 

1827.  The  rent  and  method? We 

operate  on  similar  lines. — Mr.  Davey : 1 
would  of  course  say  that  the  manage- 
ment of  housing,  whichever  public 
authority  provided  it,  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  authority,  but  I say 
that  purely  from  more  human  reasons. 
It  is  quite  noticeable  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  L.C.C.  estates,  pre-war 
estates,  in  St.  Pancras  are  very  much 
more  remote  than  our  own  form  of 
management.  I do  not  say  that  in  any 
form  of  criticism  of  the  officers  or 
members  concerned.  It  must  be,  it  is 
such  a very  big  machine.  But  by  talk- 
ing to  tenants  of  Borough  Council  and 
L.C.C.  estates  which  are  in  some 
instances  one  on  one  side  of  the  road 
and  one  on  the  other,  it  is  quite  obvious 
to  me  (that  the  management  should  be 
as  direct  and  small  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it. 

1828.  Is  there  much  difference  over 

rents? Really  not  a lot  of  difference 

in  St.  Pancras. 


1829.  You  do  not  run  differential 

rents? No. — Mr.  Ratchford : The 

range  is  almost  the  same.  Taking  the 
last  increases  of  the  London  Counity 
Council  with  the  slight  increases  we  have 
just  made,  there  is  very  little  difference 
in  comparing  the  various  accommoda- 
tions supplied.  I think  you  can  say  there 
is  almost  no  difference  at  all. 

1830.  Are  you  doing  much  special 
housing  for  old  .people? — — Mr.  Davey: 
Yes.  We  have  a specially  built  block  of 
flatlets  for  old  people  that  is  quite 
successful  and  in  fact  is  shortly  going  to 
be  extended.  By  and  large  I think  we 
have  found  that  old  people  are  better 
provided  for  within  the  general  develop- 
ment, and  up  to  date  we  have  a figure 
approaching  800  specially  provided  small 
units  for  old  people,  but  within  the 
estates  generally.  We  know  it  calls  for 
a little  more  care  and  attention  in  the 
management  ibut  we  think  it  is  well  worth 
while  because  I think,  by  and  large,  the 
old  people  prefer  to  take  their  place  in 
the  life  of  the  community,  rather  than 
a specially  builit  home. 

1831.  In  the  block,  are  there  any 
welfare  services,  a warden  or  anything 

of  that  sort? In  the  blocks  of  flats 

there  is  the  normal  caretaker  service, 
and  the  caretakers  are  specially  briefed 
on  care  of  old  people;  and  at  the 
central  office  we  have  one  qualified 
assistant  whose  job  it  is  to  deal  with 
problems  arising.  I did  say  that  _we  have 
one  specially  ibuiilt  block.  I think  it  is 
the  old  story,  that  there  is  a lot  of  truth 
in  it— it  is  not  good  to  have  nothing  else 
to  do  other  than  to  watch  the  funeral 
of  your  neighbour — and  I think  they  are 
better  dispersed. 

1832.  Chairman:  Arising  out  of  the 
answers  you  have  given  about  the 
management,  may  I put  a question  to 
you  as  to  how  you  'handle  the  waiting 
list  for  this  housing.  It  is  another  facet 
of  the  point  I was  putting  just  now.  At 
the  moment,  I take  it,  in  the  housing 
accommodation  provided  by  St.  Pancras, 
the  vacancies  will  be  filled  from  the  St. 
Pancras  list,  will  they  not,  whereas  so 
far  as  the  London  County  Council 
housing  is  concerned,  subject  to  the 
arrangement  you  mentioned  just  noiw, 
most  of  tbe  vacancies  will  be  filled  from 
the  L.C.C.  list  and  that  in  turn  will  for 
the  most  part  represent  people  living 
outside  the  borough  at  the  present  tiime. 

Is  that  right? It  could  be.  I do  not 

know  that  it  would  necessarily  be  so. 
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1833.  At  the  present  time? — * — Or  even 
at  the  present  time.  We  know  which 
families  are  on -both  lists  and,  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  management  section  of  the 
L.C.C.  Housing  Department,  we  do 
endeavour  to  see  that  local  people  are 
housed  locally,  whichever  list  they  are 
on. 

1834.  I appreciate  that  and  I am  sure 
you  do  do  that,  but  the  main  object  of 
the  housing  provided  in  St.  Pancras  by 
the  L.C.C.  would  be  to  provide  only  to 
a relatively  minor  extent  for  St.  Pancras 
people,  and  to  a major  extent  people 

from  other  parts  of  London? 1 do 

not  think  that  is  so,  Sir.— Dr.  Geffen : I 
think,  if  you  went  through  the  London 
County  Council  housing  list  you  would 
find  the  people  iin  that  list  live  in  St. 
Pancras.  The  usual  thing  is  for  the 
person  to  apply  to  'both  authorities  to 
be  rehoused.  It  is  the  attempt  to  get 
the  best  and  to  be  on  the  shortest  list. 

I do  not  think  that  on  their  list  in  St. 
Pancras  they  have  a lot  of  people  from 
outside.— Mr.  Davey : If  for  some  reason 
best  known  to  themselves  the  County 
Council  do  require  some  in  St.  Pancras 
(from  Deptford,  Bermondsey  or  some- 
where like  that,  they  will  get  in  touch 
with  us  and  say — this  is  what  we  want 
to  do  and  we  are  sorry,  but  by  any 
chance  have  you  someone  who  wants  to 
go  to  Bermondsey? 

1835.  You  can.  probably  handle  that  in 

St.  Pancras  'because  of  the  relatively  few 
units  provided  by  the  L.C.C.  But  as  a 
more  general  problem  where  you  have 
the  reverse  situation  as  in  many  metro- 
politan boroughs  where  the  bulk  is 
provided  by  the  L.C.C. ; supposing,  if 
the  .management  of  all  the  -houses  were  * 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Borough 
Council,  you  would  have  to  have  some 
suecial  machinery  for  handling  the  wait- 
ing list,  would  you  not? 1 think  there 

would  be,  Sir — in  fact  I think  many 
housing  .managers  feel  that — .that  there 
should  be  a clearing  house  of  some  kind, 
in  a consultative  way. 

1836.  As  -it  stands  at  the  moment  that 

is  automatically  taken  care  of  so  far  as 
the  -L.C.C.  houses  are  concerned  because 
their  houses  are  for  the  .main  part  pro- 
vided for  London  as  .a  whole.  :If  you 
had  local  management,  what  sort  of 
clearing  house  'machinery  could  one  en- 
visage?  In  a purely  'hit  and  miss  way 

the  metropolitan  -housing  managers  of 


course  have  their  own  small  organisa- 
tion and  there  is  quite  a degree  of  ex- 
change and  co-operation  to  deal  with  that 
very  problem.  Unfortunately  it  does  not 
bring  in  the  London  County  Council. — 
Mr.  Austin : If  each  borough  had  the 
management  of  all  the  local  authority 
houses  built  in  that  borough,  would  not 
these  waiting  list  problems  rather  solve 
themselves?  The  two  lists  would  -then 
become  amalgamated  into  a series  of 
.borough  lists.  That  is  the  way  we  Tather 
looked  at  it. — Mr.  Davey : That  is  rather 
the  point  I was  trying  to  make.  The 
boroughs  as  a whole  do  get  together  on 
this  problem  and  it  works  well,  but  the 
difficulty  is  that  the  County  Council 
remains  outside.  It  is  very  much  bigger 
for  a start  and  there  is  very  much  more 
duplication,  but  apart  from  .that  there  is 
not  the  equivalent  of  a Borough  Housing 
Manager — again,  I am  not  trying  to  be 
critical — at  the  County  Hall,  able  to  deal 
with  matters  at  .that  level. 

1837.  I appreciate  that  but  again,  if  ,1 
may  say  so,  I am  inclined  to  think  your 
attitude  is,  quite  pro-perly  and  naturally, 
coloured  by  the  peculiar  experience  of 
St.  Pancras  as  being  possibly  self-sup- 
porting for  housing  purposes.  But  take 
a borough  where  there  has  been  a very 
large  amount  of  redevelopment  done  by 
the  London  County  Council  and  that  has 
largely  filled  up  from  outside  that 
borough.  One  gets  constant  complaints 
from  certain  boroughs  -where  that  exists. 
The  effect  is,  when  the  -next  stage  is 
reached,  the  redevelopment  .is  done  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  already  living 
in  the  old  houses  and  the  result  is  there 
will  not  be  room  in  the  new  houses  for 
the  people  and  they  have  to  go  else- 
where if  they  are  going  to  have  modern 
accommodation,  so  that  you  have  an  -in- 
flux which  has  in  .a  sense  resulted  in 
pressure  to  'base  the  population,  else- 
where. You  do  not  have  that  in  St. 
Pancras  to  any  extent.  If  in  a borough 
like  that  for  example — .take  the  oppo- 
site of  St.  Pancras,  we  will  not  mention 
names,  but  there  are  plenty — supposing 
the  whole  of  the  housing  were  put  in  the 
management  of  the  local  authority,  how 
would  you  handle  this  question?  If 

would  be  a real  .problem? Mr, 

Ratchford:  I think,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  local  authority  had  control,  the  move- 
ment of  people  itself  would  help  .to  solve 
that  problem  quite  a deal.  We  find  thal 
in  St.  Pancras  where,  as  you  say,  we 
are  more  self-sufficient,  and  we  do  find 
these  vacancies ; and  I think,  if  each 
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Borough  Council  had  its  own  waiting  kst 
and  .took  -over  all  the  flats  owned  by 
the  London  County  Council  the  vacan- 
cies themselves  would  help  to  solve  that 
problem. — Mr.  Austin : We  have  some 
experience  in  St.  Pancras,  which  seems 
to  be  a series  of  communities.  It  is 
extraordinary  sometimes  how  difficult  it 
is  to-  make  people  move  from  Blooms- 
bury, say,  to  Camden  Town  ; hut  I think 
it  would  in  the  end  work  out  very  well. 

1838.  Without  going  into  details,  some 
new  machinery  would  have  to  be  devised 
to  fill  that  gap?— — Mr.  Davey : Sir,  a 
very  similar  situation  does  exist  in  coun- 
cil authorities  outside  the  County  Coun- 
cil area,  particularly  in  Dagenham,  Essex, 
and  (Middlesex,  and  to  some  extent  in 
Hertfordshire.  I am  sure  Sir  John 
Wnigley  knows  all  these  bodies — and  that 
is  why  there  are  very  strong  associations 
between  local  authorities  in  (those  areas 
for  that  very  purpose,  than  within  the 
London  area.  I am  thinking  _ particu- 
larly of  an  organisation — I think  it  is 
called  ithe  West  Middlesex  Housing  Body, 
and  there  is  a similar  one  in  existence  in 
Essex  where  they  have  these  very  prob- 
lems, and  I think  they  are  handling  them 
in  that  way — an  exchange  between 
Hounslow  and  Isleworth  and  others. 

1839.  Sir  John  Wrigley : My  first  point 
is  where  you  have  nearly  'but  not  quite 
repeated  yourself  in  your  evidence.  In 
your  paragraph  on  page  6 you  say,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  paragraph  under  Town 
and  Country  Planning : “ It  is  true  that 
all  (the  functions  under  the  Town  and 
Country  Planning  Act  could,  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Borough  Council  ” : and  just 
below  that  you  say : “ It  is  considered 
the  functions  of  the  London  County 
Council  should  be  confined  to  overall 
planning  ” Is  the  effect  of  those  two  sen- 
tences that  you  think  the  County  Council 
should  continue  .to  do  the  overall  plan- 
ning ’but  that  you  should  have,  not  all  the 
functions  under  the  Town  and  Country 
Planning  Act,  but  the  functions  in  regard 
to  ,the  control  and  development  after  tihe 

plan  has  been  made? Mr.  Austin'. 

Yes,  by  and  large  that  is  what  we  intend, 
that  there  should  be  the  authority,  having 
regard  to  the  special  circumstances  of 
London  over  quite  a wide  area,  -who  pre- 
pares the  plan,  and  then  the  enforcement 
and  seeing  that  development  takes  place 
accordingly  should  be  the  functions  of 
the  second  tier  authority. 

1840.  Have  you  thought  how  that 
would  work  out  administratively?  I take 


it  that  it  would  mean  all  applications 
would  then  be  made  by  private  people 
wanting  to  carry  out  development, 
addressed  to  the  Town  Hall.  The  appli- 
cation may  comply  with  the  approved 
plan  or  it  may  not.  What  do  you  pic- 
ture being  the  action  of  the  Borough 
Council,  and  within  what  limits  do  you 
picture  they  would  be  entitled  to  give 

a decision? Mr.  Bainbridge : I do  not 

see  any  reason  -why  the  Borough  Council 
could  not  do  it  as  they  do  it  in  the 
provinces  with  county  boroughs. 

1841. 1 am  not  doubting  your  technical 
resources  for  doing  it.  What  I want  to 
know  is — I make  an  application  to  you 
for  permission  to  carry  out  some  develop- 
ment in  St.  Pancras.  Supposing  you 
think  it  complies  with  the  plan,  what 

would  happen  .then? We  have  a 

knowledge  of  the  Act,  the  Development 
Plan,  densities,  angles  -of  light  and  every- 
thing else,  and  we  could  give  just  the 
same  consideration  to  that  application  as 
the  London  County  Council  do.  We 
have  technical  staffs. 

1842.  You  mean,  you  would  give  the 

decision  in  that  case? Yes. 

1843.  Take  what  is_  a more  difficult 
case  where  the  application  does  not  com- 
ply with  the  plan.  May  I divide  that 
case  into  itwo  kinds,  one  where  on  exam- 
ination you  think  the  Plan  should  be 
maintained,  and  the  second  case  where, 
on  examination,  you  think  the  plan 
should  be  amended  in  order  to  enable  the 
proposal  to  develop,  to  proceed.  What 
do  you  picture  your  position  as  being 

in  those  two  sets  of  circumstances? 

I take  it  we  are  administering  the  Plan. 
We  are  not  there  to  suggest  amend- 
ments to  the  plan  and  therefore  we 
would  disapprove  'the  application  and 
the  applicant  would  appeal  to  the  Minis- 
ter if  he  wished  to  and  we  should  defend 
the  reason  at  an  inquiry,  just  as  the 
London  County  Council  do. 

1844.  You  would  assume  you  must 
automatically  reject  everything  that  does 
not  comply  with  the  Plan,  even  though 
you  yourselves  thought  the  Plan  should 

be  amended? Yes,  we  should  stand 

by  the  plan.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
Building  Act;  you  would  have  to 
administer  the  Building  Acts  as 
approved. 

* 1845.  Yes,  .but  of  course  a plan  can 

.be  amended. That  _ would  come  up 

at  the  (quinquennial  review. 
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1846.  Chairman:  Does  'the  Borough 
Engineer  feel  that  he  would  iturn  down 
automatically  all  these  non-complying 
applications,  keep  a register  of  them  so 
to  speak  in  oases  where  he  approved  of 
-them,  iand  in  due  course  submit  those 
to  the  County  Council  to  be  included 
in  'their  consideration  of  any  amendment 

to  (the  Plan? Fox  instance,  we  do 

know  the  County  Council  may  have  an 
application  to  develop  a certain  area 
which  -might  affect  -the  widening  of  the 
highway. 

1847.  I am  talking  about  an  applica- 
tion by  a private  developer,  and  you 
say  >iit  is  quite  a good  -thing  but  it  is 

contrary  to  the  -Plan  so — out? In 

that  case,  if  we  -had  views  of  that  kind, 
we  should  approach  the  London  County 
Council. 

1 848.  At  the  time? At  the  time. 

1849.  After  you  had  ouited  iit? 

No,  when  -the  application  was  made.  We 
have  a difficult  case  now  before  us 
where  ithe  County  Council  wish  to 
change  the  zoning,  which  is  an  amend- 
ment t-o  the  Plan.  The  County  Council 
oo-me  to  us  and  say  do  we  have  objec- 
tion to  the  change  from  one  zoning  -to 
another  in  order  'to  -assist  the  develop- 
ment, which  will  on  the  -other  hand  assist 
the  County  Council  in  widening  -a  road. 

1850.  It  is  -no.t  what  you  said,  with 
respect,  the  first  'time.  You  said,  if  it 
ware  not  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
you  w-ould  refuse  it ; -but  that  is  not 

quite  true,  is  it? Not  if  there  was 

something  which  would  affect  other 
activities.  Then  we  should  -go  back  to 
'the  County  Council  and  ask  them, 
would  they  agree. 

1853.  If  your  fi-rst  statement  were 
-taken  literally  you  would  refuse  iit  and 
the  applicant  would  'then  presumably 
appeal  to  ithe  Minister  -and  it  would 
throw  upon  the  Minister  the  onus  of 
deciding  whether  a particular  application 
should  or  should  not  be  granted,  not- 
withstanding that  it  involved  amending 
.the  Plan.  That  would  conflict  with  the 
Minister’s  and  County  Council’s  duty  in 
regard  to  ithe  Plan. — Sir  John  Wrigley : 
The  -answer  Mr.  -Bainbridge  has  given 
now  is  really  -the  answer  I rather 

expected  the  -first  time? 1 feel,  as  the 

London  County  Council  -is  a planning 
authority  that  submitted  the  Plan  to  the 
Minister,  that  they  should  be  consulted 
on  any  amendment. 

1852.  But  -if  you  yourselves  thought 
the  amendment  ought  to  be  made,  you 


would  in  fact  submit  it  to  the  County 
Council  before  you  gave  a decision  -to 
the  applicant? Yes. 

1853.  .Have  you  given  any  thought  to 
the  definition  of  the  functions  which 
would  ibe  transferred  to  you?  It  is 
rather  loosely  described  as  control  of 
development,  but  it  would  require  some 
definition,  would  it  not?  Would  you 
-only  be  able  to  -give  approvals  to  things 
which  were  in  accordance  -with  the 
Plan?  From  what  you  have  said  now 
you  could  not  make  an  amendment  to 
■the  Plan?  You,  would  have  to  go  back 

to  the  Planning  Authority? We  feel 

the  London  Counity  Council  should  be 
the  overall  planner  as  we  said  in  out 
statement  and  that  they  should  confine 
their  activities  just  to  the  preparation 
and  review  of  the  Plan  but  leave  it  to 
the  borough  councils  to  administer  the 
Plan. 

1854.  But  in  the  course  of  that 
administration  you  would  stall  have  to 
submit  to  them  any  proposals  which 
would  affect  the  Plan  unless  you  thought 
they  should  be  rejected,  which  would 

presumably  be  the  normal  case? Yes, 

it  would  not  be  a question  of  every  dis- 
approval going  back  to  the  County 
Council  for  confirmation.  Where  we 
felt  -the  proposal  was  a good  one  but 
needed  an  amendment  to  the  Plan,  then, 
the  London  County  Council  should  be 
approached. 

1855.  Traffic  of  course  is  very  much 

tied  up  with  planning  in  many  ways 
but  on  the  present  distribution  of  func- 
tions for  traffic,  on  the  question  of 
highway  improvements,  here  again  there 
is  a duplication  between  yourselves  and 
the  L.C.C.  in  as  much  as  you  are  both 
improvement  authorities,  I understand. 
We  have  -been  told  the  present  system 
broadly  speaking  is  -that  whoever  initi- 
ates a development  pays  for  it ; is  that 
right?  Do  you  regard  that  as  a satis- 
factory division  or  have  you  any  views 
as  to  what  -the  division  ought  to  be  or 
whether  there  should  cease  to  be  a divi- 
sion at  all? The  question  of  traffic  of 

course  is  a very  serious  one  and  the  im- 
provements in  widening  of  highways 
something  which  is  going  to  take  many 
years  -to  achieve.  I do  feel,  before  that 
takes  place,  some  steps  will  have  to  be 
taken  to  kee-pr  -traffic  moving  at  all  in 
London.  During  the  peak  hours  I think 
we  have  reached  saturation  point  and 
within  a matter  of  a year  or  two  we 
shall  be  at  a complete  standstill  during, 
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peak  periods,  and  I do  feel  that  the 
Borough  Council  should,  be  the  traffic 
authority  for  their  area  because  they 
know  their  problems.  I feel  the  guiding 
and  assisting  of  traffic  through  their 
Borough  is  one  that  should  rest  with 
them  ; not,  as  at  present,  with  the  police, 
because  I do  not  think  the  police  can 
afford  the  men  to  devote  to  the  prob- 
lems, and  I do  not  think  the  oneway 
streets  axe  making  use  of  what  we  have 
at  the  present  time. 

With  regard  to  longer  term  pro- 
grammes of  highway  improvements  as 
no  doubt  you  know,  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  Engineers  have  prepared  a re- 
port of  highway  proposals  for  London. 
That  was  prepared  at  quite  short  notice, 
and  in  a matter  of  two  or  three  months, 
and  it  is  not  the  final  word  but  it 
gave  some  indication  of  what  the 
Borough  Engineers  had  in  mind  to  im- 
prove the  road  system  of  London  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  anything 
done  to  it  for  about  fifty  years,  if  not 
longer  than  that. 

I feel  the  whole  thing  is  so  urgent  that 
you  are  going  to  require  the  united 
efforts  of  the  technical  staff  of  the 
London  County  Council  and  the  techni- 
cal staffs  of  the  local  authorities  to  make 
any  progress  at  all  to  the  solution  of 
the  acute  situation  that  is  existing  today. 
Therefore  I feel  that  the  whole  problem 
is  such  that  the  duplication  should  con- 
tinue. I do  not  think  the  borough  coun- 
cils themselves  could  tackle  the  whole  of 
the  problem ; neither  do  I think  the 
London  County  Council  are  going  to  be 
in  a position  to  cope  with  the  situation, 
and  I think  it  will  mean  a united  effort. 

1856.  So  you  think  the  question  of 

improvement  of  roads  should  continue  to 
be  handled  in  some  appropriate  way  by 
both  authorities? More  or  less,  yes. 

1857.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to 

any  other  basis  than  the  present  one? 

I think  the  London  County  Council 
should  devote  their  activities  to  (the 
radial  and  ring  roads,  the  major  problems 
of  fly-overs  and  under-posses,  that  sort 
of  thing,  leaving  the  borough  councils 
to  handle  problems  of  improvements  on 
roads  as  existing. 

1858.  You  would  like  some  division 

according  to  either  the  nature  or  the 
scale  of  the  work? Yes. 

1859.  Chairman:  Mr.  Bainbridge,  I 
see  you  are  a signatory  to  this  very 
interesting  document  and  it  has  been  put 


forward,  I think,  for  consideration  by  a 
committee  set  up  by  the  Minister  of 
Transport  and  Civil  Aviation,  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Nugent.  That  is  an  ad 
hoc  committee,  is  it  not?— Yes. 

1860.  Can  you  suggest  any  reason 
why  it  should  be  necessary,  in  the  year 
1958,  to  set  up  an  ad  hoc  committee  to 
consider  London  transport  as  a whole, 

or  rather  London  traffic? 1 think, 

only  because  the  situation  is  getting  so 
acute,  they  felt  something  must  be  done 
to  arrange  a programme. 

1861.  Why  could  it  not  be  handled 
through  the  existing  organs  -of  local 
government?  Why  have  an  ad  hoc 
committee  at  this  stage  to  deal  with  the 
problem  which  has  been  staring  us  in  the 

face  for  so  many  years? First  of  all 

you  have  the  Minister  of  Transport  and 
Civil  Aviation  with  an  overall  picture 
of  the  whole  country,  then  the  two 
improvement  authorities,  the  London 
County  Council  and  the  metropolitan 
borough  councils,  and  then  you  have  the 
police  who  have  more  or  less  taken  over 
the  functions  of  movement  of  traffic — I 
think,  with  all  these  various  people 
interested  in  the  problem  of  traffic,  that 
the  ad  hoc  committee  was  set  up  to 
investigate  the  situation  as  a whole. 

1862.  Does  that  in  your  view  point  to 
an  'inadequacy  of  the  machinery  of 
local  government  to  solve  this  problem 

in  its  present  form? 1 do  not  think 

so.  I think  it  is  a new  problem,  one 
that  has  grown  upon  us. 

1863.  I think,  if  you  read  the  report 

of  our  predecessors,  you  will  find  that 
remark  is  made  at  intervals  of  thirty 
years? 1 happen  to  have  been  asso- 

ciated with  it  in  London  for  forty  years, 
but  I have  seen  this  thing  growing  very 
rapidly.  It  is  particularly  in  the  last  four 
or  five  years  that  the  whole  thing  has 
become  very  serious  indeed. 

1864.  I asked  this  question,  leading 
up  to  the  next  question  which  is  to  ask 
you  whether  you  have  formed  any  view 
about  the  recommendations  made  to  us 
in  the  evidence  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  -where  they 
come  out  quite  plainly  and  say  in  their 
view  one  of  the  difficulties  is  that  there 
ought  to  be  a traffic  authority  for  the 
whole  of  Greater  London,  and  that  lack 
of  such  an  authority  has  a good  deal  to 
do  with  the  present  difficulties.  Have 
you  formed  any  views  on  that? — — I do 
not  think  personally  that  is  going  to  find 
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a solution  to  this  traffic  problem.  I 
think  that  report  also  says  they  have  in 
America  set  up  these  traffic  authorities, 
but  it  would  appear  from  experience  in 
America  that  it  has  not  been  any  solution 
there.  It  has  not  solved  the  traffic 
problems.  The  congestion  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  is  just  as  acute  today  as 
before. 

1865.  I find  it  difficult  to  accept  that. 

I visit  one  of  these  cities  once  or  twice 
a year  and  I should  say  it  has  improved 

during  the  last  two  or  three  years? 1 

have  not  had  the  advantage  of  visiting 
America  but  I was  discussing  it  with 
Mr.  Rawlinson,  the  Chief  Engineer  of 
ithe  L.C.C.,  last  week.  All  I can  say  is 
that  the  increase  in  motor  traffic  in 
America  has  been  at  such  a rate,  the 
programme  has  never  been  able  to  catch 
up  with  it. 

1866.  So  you  do  not  think  there  is 
any  need  for  an  overall  traffic  authority 

for  Great  London? 1 think  the 

traffic  problem  for  London  could  be 
handled  through  the  local  authority. 

1867.  The  other  suggestion  is  made  by 

the  Ministry  that  there  should  be  a re- 
grouping of  local  authorities  in  order 
to  establish  adequate  highway  authori- 
ties?  Yes,  I think  in  the  case  of  St. 

.Pancras — a .grouping  of  Islington,  St. 
Pancras  and  Finsbury.  I do  not  see  any 
particular  advantage  in  that  and  you  are 
destroying  something  that  has  existed 
for  over  a hundred  years,  of  local 
interest  between  the  ratepayers  and  their 
elected  representatives.  I see  no  par- 
ticular advantage  in  that  suggestion. 

1868.  Mr.  Lawson'.  lust  a short  ques- 
tion on  finance : do  you  take  part  in  this 
organisation  and  methods  arrangement 
which  the  loint  Standing  Committee 

have  set  up? Mr.  Austin'.  We  do 

not,  Sir. 

1869.  Why  not? 1 think  it  is  a 

question  of  history  more  than  anything 
else.  At  the  particular  time  when  the 
O and  M organisation  was  set  up,  it  was 
some  considerable  number  of  years — 
about  ten — ago,  and  we  just  felt  we  did 
not  want  to  belong  to  it. 

1870.  Have  you  anything  equivalent 

of  your  own? Mr.  Ratchford-.  We 

set  up  a committee  of  our  own  and  went 
through  our  own  departments  and  found, 
by  and  large,  very  little  economy  could 
be  made  so  far  as  our  own  borough  was 
concerned.  We  used  similar  methods  to 


the  O and  M organisation,  but  we  did 
our  own  investigation. 

1871.  But  do  you  employ  in  fact  any 

experts  in  this  field? Not  during  my 

period  on  the  Council. — Mr.  Austin : 

The  answer  is  no. 

1872.  Do  you  take  any  steps  for 

example  to  compare  your  expenditure 
with  those  of  other  boroughs?  I have 
in  mind  the  matter  we  were  discussing 
this  morning,  for  instance,  your  expendi- 
ture on  refuse  disposal Yes.  I think 

probably  we  have  figures  somewhere. 

The  Borough  Treasurer  could  answer  I 
better  probably. 

1873.  The  Borough  Treasurer  did  say  j 
he  did  not  know  the  Hampstead  figure? 

That  was  the  Borough  Engineer,  Sir. 

—Mr.  Bainbridge : 1 should  think  16s.  6d. 
may  be  a price  for  disposal  only,  pos- 
sibly not  including  other  factors. 

1874.  It  is  a question  perhaps  that  1 
ought  to  put  to  the  Borough  Treasurer. 
There  are  all  these  figures  published. 

I know  the  difficulty  of  breaking  down 
because  circumstances  differ.  'But  the 
question  I am  asking  is  whether  in  fact 
you  make  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
reasons  why  .a  certain  service  appears  to 

be  cheaper  in  one  borough  than  in  yours?  ; 

1 think  the  answer  is  the  Borough  '■ 

Engineer’s  department  go  through  them  i 
and  we  have  a special  sub-department  ’ 
in  which  we  do  investigate  .those  figures  i 

and  we  find  a tremendous  variation  be-  j 

cause  certain  borough  councils  do  nol 
charge  the  whole,  they  perhaps  put  It 
on  some  other  account.  It  just  depends 
ho  w the  services  are  used. 

1875.  I am  well  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ties?  There  is  a variation  in  methods 

of  working. 

1876.  I realise  the  difficulties  but  I was 
directing  my  question  to  see  whether  you 
are  satisfied  you  do  everything  you  pos- 
sibly can,  by  enquiries  from  other 
boroughs  and  so  on,  to  see  that  your 
own  services  arenas  economically  run  as 
it  is  possible  to  do? — — I think  if  you 
examined  those  figures  you  would  find 
St.  Pancras  is  about  an  average  on  the 
whole  of  the  services,  cleansing  as  well 
as  refuse  collection,  gully  emptying  and 
so  on. 

1877.  The  actual  figures,  as  you  rightly 
said,  do  not  mean  a great  deal  because 
you  have  to  break  them  down.  What  il 
am  really  looking  at  is  whether  you  arc 
really  doing  all  possible,  taking  advan- 
tage of  modern  methods,  experts  in  the 
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subjects  and  so  on,  to  ensure  you  are 
really  becoming  apprised  of  every 
development  and  every  economy  that 

could  be  made? Mr.  Austin : You 

mean,  the  Councils  policy?  I think  they 
rely  on  their  chief  officers  through  their 
associations  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 
The  actual  question  of  coming  in  with 
the  Standing  Joint  Committee’s  Organi- 
sation and  Methods  Unit  has  not  been 
before  the  Council  now  for  some  time, 
and  possibly  if  it  did  come  up  now  we 
might  take  a quite  different  decision  from 
that  which  we  took  previously. 

1878.  Chairman:  I would  like  to  ask 
the  Borough  Treasurer,  as  a matter  of 
general  practice,  not  merely  an  one  de- 
partment like  the  Engineer’s,  but  is  it 
the  practice  to  study  comparative  costs 
and  keep  them  under  regular  constant 
review? — Mr.  Cooke:  Yes,  with  regard 
to  certain  items.  In  my  own  depart- 
ment we  do  it  for  the  cost  of  rate  col- 
lection. There  are  these  statistics  which 
have  been  referred  to,  got  out  by  the 
Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment, but  J would  say  those  statistics 
are  of  more  value  to  the  technical  officers 
than  in  my  department. 

.1879.  Yes,  but  do  you  not  regard  it  as 
part  of  the  functions  of  the  Borough 
Treasurer’s  department  to  keep  a check 
on  the  cost  of  the  other  departments, 
or  do  you  regard  yourself  merely  as  an 
accounting  officer? 1 would  say,  be- 

cause of  the  difficulty  of  comparing 
statistics,  there  is  the  great  difficulty  of 
knowing  what  has  gone  into  them ; to 
what  extent  overheads  have  gone  into 
them.  You  will  rarely  find  half  a dozen 
boroughs  in  London  dealing  with  this 
on  the  same  basis.  One  can  only  take 
statistics  as  a very  general  line.  I think 
my  duties  are  more  of  an  accounting 
officer’s  duties.  I do  produce  monthly 
records  in  very  great  detail  which  are 
sent  to  each  technical  officer  and  where 
possible  ,1  produce  unit  costs,  more  often 
than  not  the  technical  officer  is  in  posses- 
sion of  unit  costs  which  he  can  cull  from 
other  statistics  which  are  published. 

1880.  It  is  not  part  of  your  duty  to  see 

that  he  does  it? No. 

1881.  Mr.  Lawson:  Would  it  be  wiiith- 
in  your  province,  shall  we  say,  to  pay  a 
visit  ,to  another  Borough  Treasurer’s 
office  and  examine  how  his  figures  are 
prepared  and  the  break-down,  Ito  see 
whether  they  are  indeed  comparable,  or 


what  part  of  them  is  comparable? 

No. 

1882.  Would  you  feel  it  something 
within  your  powers  to  do,  or  not,  in  the 

scope  of  your  duties? 1 should  say 

no.  I think  the  best  that  could  be 
achieved  there  would  be  to  make  sure, 
when  these  statistics  are  brought  to- 
gether, that  the  instructions  for  the  com- 
pilation of  the  data  are  so  clearly  defined 
that  when  you  get  the  result  it  gives  the 
various  comparisons  you  want.  I can 
instance  a matter  two  years  ago  when 
there  was  this  inquiry  into  street  markets, 
and  detailed  statistics  were  produced,  and 
even  at  the  inquiry  discrepancies  were 
brought  out,  which  only  went  to  prove 
the  great  difficulty  of  producing  com- 
parable statistics  in  London.  I do  not 
think  there  would  be  much  use  in  going 
to  other  boroughs  to  check  up  their 
statistics.  Furthermore,  I do  not  think 
they  would  welcome  it. 

1883.  Why  should  they  not  welcome 
that  type  of  thing?  It  is  not  a question 
of  checking  up  or  criticism,  but  a 
question  of  learning  one  from  another 
and  helping  each  other.  I am  surprised 
at  that.  Would  you  object  if,  shall  we 
say,  the  Treasurer  of  Hampstead  wanted 

to  come  and  look  at  your  figures? 

I was  the  Treasurer  of  Hampstead. 

1884.  Chairman:  So  you  can  tell  us 
whether  the  overheads  are  dealt  with  in 

the  same  way? They  are  not.  I 

would  always  be  prepared  to  give  any 
Borough  Treasurer  information  for 
which  he  was  asking  but  I would  not 
expect  him  to  come  for  my  books  and 
'turn  things  over  fox  himself. 

1885.  Mr.  Lawson:  No.  I .mean,  he 
would  come  and  talk  to  you  for  a day 

and  meet  your  staff? We  have  these 

sectional  meetings  of  the  Metropolitan 
section  of  the  Municipal  Treasurers,  ithe 
same  way  as  do  the  Town  Clerks, 
Housing  Managers  and  so  on.  We  have 
long  agendas  and  there  may  be  a ques- 
tion raised  as  to  the  cost  of  a particular 
item  and  amongst  ourselves  we  sort  out 
someone  who  will  undertake  the  prepara- 
tion of  statistics,  and  great  care  is  exer- 
cised to  make  sure  the  statistics  .are  .pro- 
duced in  accordance  with  a very  carefully 
defined  list  of  data  as  to  what  is  to  be 
omitted  or  included.  Such  statistics  are 
considered  by  the  Borough  Treasurers 
nearly  every  month. 
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1886.  Chairman'.  That  is  just  what 
X want  to  get  at.  Under  your  system 
—may  I go  hack  ito  this  question  of 
refuse  disposal,  merely  as  an  illus- 
tration—.on  the  face  of  .the  figures 
your  costs  are  about  six  shillings  a 
ton  above  the  London  .average,  in  fact 
one  of  the  highest  in  London.  Whose 
business  is  it  to  ascertain  (a)  whether  the 
figures  are  got  out  on  a comparable  basis 
and  (b)  if  they  are,  whose  business  is  it 
to  ask  the  reason  why  the  cost  should  be 

so  high,  if  it  is  found  to  he  high? - 

Presumably  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government,  .because  .they  are 
sent  to  the  .Ministry. 

1887.  Nobody  inside  the  borough  is 
concerned  to  make  that  enquiry? 
Except  to  this  extent,  that  we  have  these 
meetings  of  technical  officers. 

1888.  You  have  available  the  com- 
parable figures  and  I suppose  the 
Borough  Engineer  has  available  the  com- 
parable figures.  There  are  two  questions 
arising.  Are  the  figures  really  compar- 
able? Secondly,  if  they  are,  why  are  St. 
Pancras’  costs  so  high?  Whose  business, 
within  your  local  authority,  is  it  to  ask 
those  questions  and  insist  upon  an 
answer?  If  the  answer  is  nobody,  just 
say  so,  because  we  would  like  to  know? 
1 cannot  answer  that  one  imme- 
diately but  I would  say  this— you  have 
said  our  costs  are  high. 

1889.  No.  I said,  assuming  these 
figures  are  comparable — I am  not  making 
that  assumption — but  assuming  they  are, 
they  do  raise  a question  in  the  mind  of 
any  financial  control — why  are  they 
apparently  so  high? — — Of  course  that 
has  .been  looked  into.  In  the  case  ox 
refuse  disposal  .the  costs  as  .shown  m 
the  published  Return  in  1957/58  are 
showing  economies  and  it  has  come 
down  from  19s.  4d.  to  17s.  4d.  The  con- 
stitutent  .items  are:  4s.  for  labour  per 
ton,  Is.  lOd.  for  plant,  land  and  buildings 
— .that  is  a figure  depending  very  much 
on  apportionments,  15s.  per  ton  paid  to 
the  contractor.  Much  of  the  .total  cost 
is  what  we  pay  to  a contractor. 

1890.  .When  were  these  figures  got  out 

and  why? Within  the  last  two 

months.  I asked  for  .them  myself.  I was 
looking  .into  our  local  figures.  My  con- 
clusion is  this:  these  figures  I have  got 
out  .are  .also  known  to  the  Borough 
Engineer,  and  I feel  .that  whilst  one 
could  say  our  costs  are  high,  they  are 
not  unreasonably  high  in  regard  to  the 


fact  .that  we  are  paying  15s.  per  ton  to 
the  contractors.  I do  not  .think  there  is 
much  room  for  economy  there. 

1891.  I am  not  attacking  your 
efficiency  there  in  that  respect.  I am 
.merely  using  this  as  an  example.  I 
should  have  thought  it  was  somebody’s 
duty  in  .the  authority,  .if  they  see  any 
comparable  figures,  first  of  all  to  find 
out  if  they  really  are  comparable  and 
secondly,  if  they  are,  ,to  ask  ihe  reason 

wby? Mr.  Ratchford:  I might  say, 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Council 

do  .and  .members  of  the  appropriate  . 
committees.  If  we  see  the  reason  was  f 
a contractor's  price,  the  members  want 
to  know  if  this  is  in  order. 

1892.  Miss  Johnston:  Would  ihe 

comparative  figures  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  appropriate  chairman  of 

the  .appropriate  committee? All  .the 

chairmen  of  the  committees  go  through 
the  agendas  of  the  chief  officers  before- 
hand and  the  increased  or  decreased 
expenditure,  and  .the  reasons  why. — Mr. 
Bainbridge : I atn  very  surprised  to  hear 
St.  Pancras  is  looked  upon  as  a very 
high  cost  for  disposal  borough.  Wc 
say  .those  figures  are  .rather  difficult  to 
compare. 

1893.  Chairman : I was  a little  hesi- 
tant about  .putting  the  point  in  this  form 
because  1 do  not  want  it  necessarily  to  ■ 
.be  thought  that  we  have  come  to  any 
conclusion  .that  the  costs  are  high  or  j 
.anything  like  that.  I any  using  it  as  an  f 

illustration? 1 should  like  to  give  you  i 

some  figures.  Wandsworth,  for  instance,  ■ 
are  just  finishing  a 20  year  contract  for  | 
collection  .and  disposal.  I think  they  : 
have  just  got  into  the  twentieth  year,  j 
They  are  operating  on  a figure  that  was  j 
fixed  20  years  .ago.  No  doubt  when  ; 
.they  come  to  .it,  they  will  .be  faced  with 

.a  rather  different  picture  on  collection 
and  disposal.  .Islington,  Stoke  Newing- 
ton— I think  their  disposal  costs  are 
roughly  24s.  as  compared  with  St.  i 
Pancras  averaging  19s.  I cannot  go 
through  all  the  London  authorities,  as 
to  what  their  disposal  costs  are,  but  I ; 
.think  in  the  report  here  it  gives  the 
average  for  London  as  18s.,  and  I really 
feel  this  figure,  16s.  6d.  for  Hampstead 
does  require  investigating. 

1894.  Chairman:  Are  .there _ any 

observations  any  of  you  would,  like  to 
make  in  the  light  of  .the  questions  we 

have  been  asking? Mr.  Cooke : Mr. 

Chairman,  I noticed,  .throughout  much 
of  the  evidence  of  the  Ministry  of 
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Housing  and  Local  Government  that 
they  used  expressions  like  “beyond  the 
capacity  of  metropolitan  boroughs  ” — 
itihat  ds  mainly  relating  to  finance.  It 
strikes  me  there  may  ibe  a little 
ambiguity,  because  in  a later  para- 
graph, page  109,  paragraph  27,  it  says: 
“ It  can  safely  be  said  that  all  housing 
authorities  in  the  commission’s  areas 
have  proved  themselves  capable  of  pro- 
viding for  the  housing  needs  of  their 
districts,  so  long  as  building  land  has 
been  available,  and  being  strong  enough 
financially  and  technically  competent  to 
do  the  job  in  a reasonably  efficient  way.” 
The  Chief  Officers  here  have  all  made  the 
point  that  they  would  like  to  see  the 
transfer  of  functions  back  to  the  indi- 
vidual metropolitan  'boroughs,  and  I 
think  it  is  for  me  to  say  to  you  that  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  St.  Pancras  is 
strong  enough  financially  to  take  on  the 
responsibility.  If  is  not  only  because  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  a very  buoyant  rate 
and  fairly  substantial  financial  resources, 


but  we  have  now  a rates  equalisation 
scheme  operating  which  does  bring  about 
a large  measure  of  equalisation,  up  to 
70  per  cent.,  and  of  course  the  London 
rate  is  based  on  the  same  principle  of 
equalisation  throughout  the  whole  of 
London,  so  I do  not  think  there  need 
be  any  fear,  if  metropolitan  boroughs 
were  to  take  back  functions  by  way  of 
transfer,  that  they  could  not  also  under- 
take the  financial  burdens  that  would 
accompany  them. 

1895.  Chairman',  Councillor  Ratch- 
ford,  you  have  been  very  helpful  to  us 
this  morning  and  I would  like  .to  .thank 
both  yourself  and  your  officers  here  for 
the  very  helpful  and  frank  way  you  have 
answered  our  questions.  It  has  really 

been  of  very  great  help  to  us. Mr. 

Ratchford:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  receiving  us,  and  I hope  you  will  take 
very  careful  note  of  what  we  have  been 
saying  and  that  we  as  a council  will 
have  some  weight  in  your  final  delibera- 
tions. 


C The  witnesses  withdrew) 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Councillor  Emrys  L.  Edwards 

Alderman  Samuel  Fisher 

Alderman  C.  R.  Watts 

Councillor  B.  R.  C.  Cordel 

Councillor  S.  Kalman 

Councillor  Mrs.  M.  Miller 

Mr.  A.  J.  Hazael 

Mr.  W.  J.  Rosher 

Mr.  G.  Dale 

Dr.  S.  King 

Mr.  P.  W.  Turner 

on  behalf  of  Stoke  Newington  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 


Called  and  Examined 


1896.  Chairman’.  Good  afternoon, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  May  I first  say 
that  we  have  read  with  great  interest  and 
profit  the  written  evidence  which  you 
were  good  enough  to  send  us  and  we  are 
very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble 
you  have  taken  in  getting  it  out.  We  are 
very  glad  you  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  come  and  meet  us  this 
afternoon.  We  shall  be  very  interested 
to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  in  addition 
to  what  you  have  already  put  in  writing. 

Our  usual  procedure  is  to  invite  those 
representing  .the  local  authorities  to  take 


this  opportunity,  if  they  wish,  to  sup- 
plement what  has  already  been  said  by 
making  an  oral  statement.  After  that 
we  generally  find  that  the  Commission 
have  various  questions  to  ask  arising  both 
out  of  your  written  evidence  and  out  of 
your  supplementary  oral  evidence.  Aider- 
man  Fisher,  are  you  leading  the  dele- 
gation today? Mr.  Fisher'.  Yes. 

1897.  We  are  really  in  your  hands  as 
to  how  you  would  like  to  proceed  ’be- 
cause we  want  you  to  feel  you  have 
had  the  best  opportunity  we  can  give  in 
putting  your  point  before  us.  But  unless 
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you  see  any  better  way  of  handling  it 
perhaps  the  way  I suggested  would  be 

convenient  to  you? Yes.  May  I,  Sir, 

first  of  all  on  behalf  of  the  Stoke  Newing- 
ton Borough  Council  thank  you  and 
your  colleagues  for  this  opportunity 
of  appearing  before  you?  May  I intro- 
duce the  Council’s  representatives  both 
members  and  officers?  On  my  left  is 
the  Mayor  of  Stoke  Newington.  On 
bis  left  is  the  Borough  Treasurer  of 
Stoke  Newington,  Mr.  Rosher  Beyond 
him  is  Councillor  Kalman,  Chairman  of 
Highways  and  Town  Planning  Com- 
mittee. After  him  there  is  Mr.  Dale, 
the  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  fol- 
lowed by  Councillor  Cordel,  who  is  the 
leader  of  the  minority  party.  On  my 
right  the  Town  Clerk  of  Stoke  Newing- 
ton, and  then  Alderman  Watts,  the 
deputy  leader  of  the  Council,  followed 
by  Dr.  King,  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  and  then  Councillor  Mrs. 
Miller,  Chairman  of  the  Housing 
Committee,  and  Mr.  Turner,  .the 
Housing  Manager.  We  have  come  in 
such  strength,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  some 
of  us  have  had  to  sit  in  the  back 
benches.  May  I therefore  also  introduce 
Mr.  Waites,  Borough  Librarian,  followed 
by  Mr.  Tams,  Baths  Superintendent  and 
Mr.  Shirren,  Deputy  Town  Clerk.  It 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  all  of 
them  will  be  talking. 

We  are  proposing  to  deal  with  this  in 
a slightly  different  way  from  the  other 
boroughs,  I think.  We  have  a team 
here,  and  the  members  of  the  council 
will  deal  with  the  questions  as  you  and 
your  colleagues  put  them,  Sir,  in  order 
of  their  interest  in  the  subject  based  upon 
the  department  which  they  control. 

After  the  opening  statement  which  I 
am  now  proposing  to  make  my  col- 
leagues and  I would  be  only  too  happy 
to  answer  any  questions  and  discuss  any 
matters  you  care  tp  raise. 

Stoke  Newington  is  a borough  rich  in 
history  and  appears  in  the  Domesday 
Book,  where  it  is  recorded  as  an  ancient 
village,  and  although  we  are  today 
modern  -and  up-to-date,  yet  we  have  still 
preserved  the  village  atmosphere,  as  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  Sir  John,  may  have 
observed.  We  are  small  enough  for 
almost  everyone  to  know  everyone  else 
and  large  enough  to  function  efficiently 
and  .make  continuous  progress  in  every 
field  of  civic  life.  Page  13  of  our  writ- 
ten evidence  is  well  worth  reading,  set- 
ting out  as  it  does  the  names  of  some 


of  the  historic  and  literary  characters 
associated  with  Stoke  Newington.  We 
are  therefore  proud  of  the  past,  and  at  | 
the  same  time  aware  of  present  day  needs 
and  constantly  planning  for  the  future. 

I will  not  take  you  through  our  past 
record,  largely  because  there  is  so  much 
to  tell  and  because  we  have  tried,  very 
briefly,  to  say  something  about  this  in 
our  written  statement  of  evidence.  It 
is  however  desirable  to  stress  the  activi- 
ties of  the  present  and  to  tell  you  of 
our  outstanding  housing  record  which 
has  been  .praised  by  many  important  i' 
authorities ; our  care  of  older  people 
through  the  Stoke  Newington  Old  j 
People's  Welfare  Committee,  to  which  f 
is  affiliated  no  less  than  12  Old  People's  f 
Clubs  .and  which  runs  a “ Meals  on  | 

Wheels  ” Service ; our  welfare  work  | 

among  the  housebound  and  the  disabled.  j 
We  are  proud  too  of  the  efforts  we  have 
made  for  the  youth  of  the  borough  under 
the  direction  of  the  Stoke  Newington 
Borough  Youth  Committee,  with  ils 
many  youth  clubs  and  pre-service  units. 

Our  system  of  sponsored  societies  we 
think  is  unique.  We  have,  as  a result, 
created  many  vigorous  and  flourishing 
organisations  whose  activities  range  from 
gardening  to  cage  birds.  I will  only 
mention  two  specifically ; the  Stoke 
Newington  Swimming  Club,  regarded  as 
the  foremost  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 

25  of  whose  members  qualified  this  year 
for  the  National  Championships  and  we 
have  great  hopes  of  several  Olympic 
swimmers  for  1960.  Another  interesting 
sponsored  society  is  the  Carribean  Club 
which  the  Council  created  for  the 
coloured  people,  and  which  is  the  only  \ 
club  of  its  kind  managed  by  its  own  ; 
members.  It  is  possible  that  the  har-  j 
monious  relationship  in  a very  mixed 
population  is  largely  due  to  the  far- 
sighted actions  of  the  Stoke  Newington 
Borough  Council. 

Although  one  of  the  smallest  boroughs  j 
in  London,  our  library  service  has  been  , 
recognised  by  booklovers  as  one  of  the  , 
best.  In  particular  our  reference  library  i 
is  constantly  filled  by  students  and  others  j: 
in  the  borough  and  those  coming  from 
considerable  distances.  We  try  to  have 
regard,  not  only  to  the  hard  practical 
facts  of  life,  but  also  to  the  artistic  side 
of  civilised  living  by  sponsoring  and 
arranging  art  exhibitions  of  different 
kinds,  from  natural  history  displays  to 
exhibitions  of  Old  Masters  (which  we 
borrow  of  course). 
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In  Education,  although  the  London 
County  Council  is  the  Authority,  our 
primary  and  secondary  schools  are 
managed  and  governed  by  Stoke  New- 
ington people  who  understand  local 
needs  and  do  not  hesitate  forcefully  to 
make  their  views  known  when  necessary. 

We  have  a fine  record  in  the  field  of 
health.  In  fact,  the  first  maternity  and 
child  welfare  clinic  was  set  up  in  Stoke 
Newington  by  the  late  Professor  Ken- 
wood, then  medical  officer  of  health,  three 
years  before  the  Act  was  passed.  This 
subject  is,  of  course,  tied  up  with  other 
aspects  of  health  and  we  have  recently 
instituted  a survey  with  a view  to  making 
what  will  be  our  fourth  smoke  control 
area  under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  unpleasant  but  necessary  collec- 
tion of  refuse  is  carefully  planned ; we 
have  a weekly  collection  throughout  the 
year  (except  in  the  case  of  blocks  of 
flats,  where  the  collection  is  made  three 
times  a week)  and  nothing  is  allowed  to 
interfere  with  this  standard.  In  spite  of 
this  it  is  cheaply  and  efficiently  main- 
tained. I could  also  talk  at  length  about 
our  roads  and,  subject  to  financial 
ability,  we  do  as  well  as  anyone  and  no 
doubt  members  of  (the  Royal  Commis- 
sion have  noticed  the  difference  in  their 
travels  and  have  probably  known  auto- 
matically when  they  are  within  Stoke 
Newington  borough  boundaries.  We 
also  have  regard  to  the  appearance  of 
our  borough.  We  have  instituted  a 
system  of  beautifying  Stoke  Newington 
by  means  of  itree  planting  and  we 
encourage  people  to  commemorate  per- 
sons and  events  by  planting  a tree  which 
we  supply  at  a charge.  This  is  usually 
accompanied  by  a tree  planting 
ceremony  presided  over  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Highways  Committee,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  Amenities  Sub- 
Committee,  created  to  deal  with  these 
matters.  The  Mayor  attends  and  thus 
others  who  are  present  are  encouraged 
to  do  likewise,  and  so  the  idea  spreads. 

I would  like  only  to  mention  a few 
more  facts  shown  on  Page  12 ; how  our 
percentage  of  voting  compares  favour- 
ably with  neighbouring  boroughs ; how 
we  have  12  charity  bequests  and  trusts, 
some  of  them  going  back  for  very  many 
years ; how  we  help  residents  who  want 
to  buy  their  own  houses ; how  our 
People’s  Advice  Service  Centre  deals 
with  more  than  11,000  varied  enquiries 
a year ; how  our  unique  Field  Day  in 
Clissold  Park  each  year  attracts 


thousands  of  visitors  who  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  our  local 
organisations,  schools  and  societies  at 
play. 

Our  future  plans  include  a continuance 
of  our  drive  to  provide  not  merely 
housing  accommodation  but  better  living 
conditions  generally  for  our  citizens; 
for  the  development  of  those  additional 
services  and  functions  which  we  hope 
will  be  transferred  or  delegated  to  us  by 
the  London  County  Council ; for  the 
maintenance  and  encouragement  of  the 
friendly  relationship  that  exists  between 
ffie  people  and  the  Town  Hall,  the 
people  who  look  to  the  Town  Hall  for 
assistance  and  advice  in  their  difficulties 
and  problems,  and  as  the  place  where 
to  complain  when  something  goes  wrong. 
The  members  and  officers  know  the 
people  and  the  people  know  us,  and 
what’s  more  they  know  where  to  find  us. 
We  are  convinced  that  if  we  lose  our 
identity  as  a borough  this  close  contact 
will  be  lost  and  possibly  the  most 
valuable  thing  in  local  government  will 
disappear. 

We  maintain,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
small  as  we  are  we  can  function  efficiently 
and  economically,  bearing  in  mind  that 
our  rate  per  head  of  population  is  the 
third  lowest  in  London.  We  also  main- 
tain that  we  have  the  support  of  the 
citizens  of  our  borough.  We  have  been 
approached  by  many  organisations  and 
people  who  wanted  to  organise  mass 
petitions  for  the  retention  of  Stoke 
Newington,  but  we  hope  that  this  will 
not  be  necessary. 

Let  me  read  two  letters  as  an  example 
of  the  sort  of  thing  I am  talking  about. 
One  is  from  the  Stoke  Newington 
Gardeners’  Guild,  a very  important  and 
flourishing  body.  This  letter  was  sent  to 
the  Town  Clerk  of  Stoke  Newington  as 
far  back  as  7th  February,  1958,  when 
the  Royal  Commission  became  known  to 
the  residents  of  borough,  and  it  says : 

“ Dear  Mr.  Town  Clerk, 

We  have  read  in  the  local  press  of 
the  possibility  of  the  disappearance  of 
Stoke  Newington  in  the  future. 

This  matter  was  raised  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Management  Commit- 
tee of  the  Gardeners’  Guild,  and  I am 
instructed  to  write  and  express  the 
very  serious  concern  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Guild  at  this  possibility. 
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I am  speaking  tor  all  our  members 
•when  I say  that  we  are  very  proud  of 
the  borough  and  we  feel  that  the  close 
and  personal  contact  between  citizens 
and  the  Town  Hall  could  never  be 
maintained  if  Stoke  Newington  became 
part  of  a large  unit. 

As  an  indication  of  our  feelings  in 
this  matter  the  following  Resolution 
was  passed,  added  to  which  I enclose 
the  signatures  of  the  committee  on 
behalf  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Guild.  I hope  this  might  be  of  some 
assistance  in  saving  the  situation. 

‘ The  members  of  the  Stoke 
Newington  Gardeners’  Guild  have 
heard  with  great  concern  and 
distress  of  the  possibility  of  the 
disappearance  of  Stoke  Newington 
and  they  wish  to  place  on  record 
•their  anxiety  at  this  possibility.  To 
mark  our  feelings  in  this  matter  1 
enclose  the  signatures  of  each 
member  of  the  Management  Com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  our  members, 
all  of  whom  support  this  Resolution, 
and  call  upon  the  Stoke  Newington 
Borough  Council  to  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  preserve  the  present 
position,  having  regard  to  the 
feelings  of  goodwill  that  exist  in  the 
borough  and  the  relationship 
between  the  residents  and  the 
authorities  of  the  Town  Hall 

Not  content  with  that,  they  wrote  to 
me  personally  and  said: 

“ As  leader  of  the  council  and  also 
as  a patron  of  the  Stoke  Newington 
Gardeners’  Guild,  I am  sure  you  will 
be  interested  in  the  Resolution  which 
was  passed  by  the  members  of  the 
Guild  at  its  last  meeting.  I enclose  a 
copy  of  this  and  also  of  the  Resolution, 
and  I sincerely  hope  and  trust  we  may 
have  your  support. 

As  stated  in  the  letter  to  the  Town 
Clerk  we  are  deeply  concerned  with 
the  fact  'that  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  of  Stoke  Newington  should 
cease  to  be  such. 

Our  members  are  proud  of  the  part 
•they  have  taken  to  make  this  borough 
one  of  the  best  in  London,  and  we 
are  proud  of  the  co-operation  we 
have  always  had  from  the  council  and 
its  staff,  and  if  this  ceases  in  the  future 
I cannot  prophesy  the  future  of  the 
Guild.” 


The  other  letter  is  from  the  Stoke 
Newington  Civil  Defence  Association, 
and  it  says: 

“ Dear  Mr.  Town  Clerk, 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Management 
Committee  of  my  Association  held  last 
evening,  I was  instructed  to  write  to 
you  concerning  the  possibility  of  tile 
disappearance  of  Stoke  Newington. 

It  was  reported  that  a Royal  Com- 
mission has  been  set  up  to  investigate 
the  possibility  of  reducing  the  number 
of  boroughs  in  the  London  area. 

My  committee,  on  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  Stoke  Newington  Civil 
Defence  Association  wish  it  to  be 
recorded  that  they  deplore  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  .borough  of  Stoke 
Newington  becoming  extinct. 

My  Association  in  its  existence  of 
■over  12  years  has  received  the  greatest 
co-operation  from  the  borough  coun- 
cil and  its  staff  at  the  Town  Hall. 

We  do  feel  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  Association  to  continue 
on  the  existing  .basis  without  .the 
■borough  of  Stoke  Newington  and  all 
that  it  stands  for. 

I have  been  asked  to  point  out  to 
you  that  my  Association  is  not 
affiliated  or  connected  with  any  politi- 
cal party  or  organisation.  We  have  no 
wish  for  this  letter  to  be  used  for  any 
purposes  other  than  a direct  expres- 
sion of  our  views  for  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Commission  who  are  in- 
vestigating this  matter.” 

May  I conclude,  Sir,  by  reading  an  ex- 
tract from  page  41  of  our  statement  of 
written  evidence,  which  sums  up  our 
feelings : 

“ The  council  submits  that  it  would 
be  a mistake  to  interfere  with  the 
separate  existence  of  a borough  which 
although  small  in  area  nevertheless  has 
a rateable  value  higher  than  many  pro- 
vincial councils  and  which  _ also  has 
past  tradition,  a civic  spirit  and  n 
record  of  municipal  achievement  of 
which  it  has  every  reason  to  be  proud.” 

1898.  Thank  you  very  much,  Alder- 
man Fisher.  Would  any  of  your  col- 
leagues like  to  make  any  observations 
at  this  stage?- — I do  not  think  so,  Sir. 
I think  anything  they  would  like  to  tell, 
you  is  bound  .to  come  out  in  the  ques- 
tion and  answer. 

1899.  Now,  we  generally  find  it  con- 
venient to  group  our  questions  under  the 
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various  local  government  functions,  very 
much  as  we  did  in  our  original  letter 
to  the  borough  council.  I gather  you 
have  not  got  any  observations  to  make 
about  education? No,  Sir. 

1900.  Sir  Charles  Morris'.  Indeed,  you 
would  be  entirely  satisfied  for  the  present 
arrangements  to  go  on,  for  example, 
about  primary  and  secondary  schooling? 

May  I ask  the  Mayor  to  deal  with 

that? — Mr.  Edwards : I have  read  with 
considerable  interest  the  .evidence  sub- 
mitted by  the  Ministry,  and  we  feel  as 
far  as  Stoke  Newington  is  concerned  we 
can  concur  entirely  with  the  evidence  that 
they  submit.  They  appear  to  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  .the  functions  of  the 
London  County  Council  as  far  as  educa- 
tion is  concerned,  and  we  in  Stoke 
Newington  also  concur  with  that  point 
of  view. 

1901.  I think  Alderman  Fisher  has 
already  told  us  that  you  are  perhaps 
especially  satisfied  in  Stoke  Newington 
with  the  working  of  the  system  of 
managers  and  governors  especially  from 
the  point  of  view  of  standing  up  to  local 

opinion? As  far  as  the  managers  of 

the  primary  schools  are  concerned  we 
have  direct  powers  of  nomination  of 
managers  to  the  controlling  bodies  of  the 
schools.  But  with  the  governors  of  the 
secondary  schools,  of  course,  the  powers 
that  we  have  in  respect  of  the  selection 
are  somewhat  more  indirect,  and  we 
would  prefer  of  course  the  governors  to 
come  under  the  same  heading  as  the 
managers  of  the  primary  schools. 

1902.  I think  Alderman  Fisher  said 
that  in  effect  the  governors  are  pretty 
well  Stoke  Newington  people  as  well!  as 

the  managers? That  comes  about 

more  by  indirect  means  than  by  direct 
nominations.  In  the  event  of  resignation, 
for  example,  we  would  have  powers  of 
suggesting  suitable  candidates  to  the 
London  County  Council.  The  actual 
powers  of  appointment  are  entirely  with- 
in their  jurisdiction. 

1903.  But  if  the  present  system  re- 
mained and  you  continued  to  have  some 
powers  of  nomination  for  managers  but 
not  for  governors,  you  would  not  be  too 
alarmed?  You  think  you  would  still 
get  good  representation  of  Stoke 
Newington  people  on  the  governors  and 

quite  well-selected  governors? We 

are  not  seriously  alarmed  at  the  position 
as  it  exists  at  the  moment.  We  would 
prefer  that  the  selection  of  governors 


should  be  made  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
selection  of  managers  in  primary  schools. 
It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  any  dis- 
tinction can  be  made  between  the  two 
classes  of  school  and  you  cannot  say 
that  the  local  authority  can  appoint  in 
one  case  and  not  in  the  other. 

1904.  So  that  small  change  you  would 

really  like  to  see? Yes. 

1905.  What  is  the  advantage  of  it? 

Is  it  simply  that  it  would  safeguard  the 
position  about  having  Stoke  Newington 
people,  or  is  it  that  it  also  brings  some 
knowledge  to  the  council  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  field  through  the  nomi- 
nated governors? It  serves  both  pur- 

poses really,  but  principally  I should  say 
in  order  to  ensure  that  there  is  this  local 
tie  with  the  school.  We  feel,  for  example, 
that  the  comprehensive  school  has  be- 
come something  which  is  a centre  for 
interest  throughout  London.  We  feel 
that  the  close  local  interest  in  respect  of 
this  school  is  something  which  is 
eminently  desirable  and  something  we 
would  like  to  preserve,  and  we  could  do 
this  better  if  the  local  council  had  a 
say  in  the  appointment  of  the  governors 
of  the  schools. 

1906.  Would  you  find  there  would  be 

plenty  of  good  people  offering? 1 do 

not  think  we  would  have  any  difficulty 
on  that  score  at  all. 

1907.  So  your  general  position  is  quite 
clear,  except  possibly  for  this  small 
point  about  nominating  governors  of 
secondary  schools  as  well  as  managers  of 
primary  schools.  Except  for  that,  you 
think  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  child- 
ren and  parents  of  Stoke  Newington  the 

existing  system  is  a good  one? Yes. 

As  far  as  education  is  concerned  I think 
the  parents,  if  they  have  any  queries  in 
connection  with  the  education  of  their 
children,  would  first  refer  them  to  the 
headmaster  or  the  headmistress  of  the 
school,  and  subsequently,  if  they  did  not 
get  satisfaction — in  London  it  seems  to 
work  very  well — their  county  authority 
who  are  very  generous  in  the  way  in 
which  they  deal  with  the  queries  concern- 
ing the  education  of  children.  I think 
that  the  system  is  dealt  with  quite 
satisfactorily  as  it  exists  at  the  moment. 

1908.  Do  you  think  the  Care  Com- 
mittee system  works  well? The  Care 

Committee  system  does  work  quit©  well. 
The  references  are  made  from  the  Care 
Committee  from  time  to  tiime  to  the 
Mayor  of  the  borough  and  to  other 
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organisations,  when  assistance  is  needed 
in  providing  holidays,  for  example,  for 
children  who  are  needy,  and  where  other 
facilities  are  needed  for  which  other 
funds  are  not  available.  During  my 
period  of  office,  for  example,  I have  had 
one  or  two  references  from  ithe  Care 
Committees  in  this  connection  and  am 
happy  to  have  been  able  to  be  of  assist- 
ance to  them. 

Chairman : Could  we  proceed  to  the 
environmental  health  services?  I am 
following  alphabetical  order  as  you  will 
see. 

1909.  Mr.  Lawson'.  Your  refuse  dis- 
posal you  do  through  Islington? Mr. 

Watts : Yes. 

1910.  Does  that  work  quite  satisfac- 
torily?  Absolutely,  Sir. 

1911.  Is  it  expensive? It  is  lower 

than  the  average  cost  throughout 
London. 

1912.  I wanted  to  ask  a question  about 
parks.  You  want  to  take  over  looking 
after  parks.  Clissold  Park  seems  to  be 
the  main  one,  which  is  at  present  an 

L.C.C.  one? Mr.  Cordel:  Yes,  we 

have  only- that  one.  That  consists  of 
some  57  acres,  very  conveniently  situated 
right  in  the  centre  of  the  borough,  and 
is  a focal  point  for  many  activities  in 
the  borough.  We  hold  our  Field  Day 
there  and  many  other  functions.  We 
feel  as  it  is  such  a central  park  we  could 
quite  adequately  cope  with  it.  We  do 
pay  a 5d.  precept  at  the  moment  to  cover 
development  of  parks,  and  there  as  a 
lot  of  development  there  we  feel  we 
could  adequately  handle.  There  is  an 
idea  of  extending  an  open  air  pool  in 
conjunction  with  the  Baths  Committee. 
It  .is  a well  used  park,  principally  by 
people  from  Stoke  Newington. 

1913.  What  is  the  history  of  the  park? 
How  does  it  come  to  be  an  L.C.C.  park? 
— - — Mr.  Kalman\  A large  sum  was 
raised  by  public  subscription  with  a view 
•to  saving  this  ground.  There  was  a con- 
tribution from  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.  A very  substantial  sum  was 
raised  and  this  one  public  open  space, 
the  only  one  of  any  size  in  Stoke  New- 
ington, was  saved  from  the  very  jaws  of 
the  developer.  It  had  already  been 
laid  out  in  plots. 

1914.  And  it  was  given  to  the  L.C.C., 

was  it? Yes,  funds  were  raised  partly 

from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
partly  by  public  subscription,  and  then 


it  became  a public  park  taken  over  by 
the  L.C.C.  when  the  L.C.C.  came  into 
existence. 

1915.  Supposing  you  wanted  to  create 
other  open  spaces,  is  it  part  of  your  pro- 
posal that  you  would  pay  for  the  cost  of 

that? Mr.  Cordel:  By  virtue  of  our 

geographical  situation  there  is  very  little 
else  we  could  do  on  a large  scale.  There 
are  small  parks  maintained  as  gardens, 
but  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  Clis- 
sold Park  that  could  be  developed  or 
envisaged. 

1916.  One  question  about  building 

regulations.  Am  I right  in  thinking  you 
want  to  take  over  the  administration  of 
the  building  regulations? Mr.  Kal- 

man : Yes,  Sir. 

1917.  What  would  be  your  view  about 
the  District  Surveyor?  Would  he  become 

an  officer  of  your  council? Of  course, 

at  present  the  District  Surveyor  covers  a 
much  larger  .area  than  Stoke  Newington 
alone.  If  entrusted  with  this  service  we 
would  run  it  under  the  borough  engineer, 
it  would  be  part  of  the  borough 
engineer’s  department.  I do  not  think 
we  would  anticipate  taking  the  District 
Surveyor  as  a statutory  officer  of  the 
council. 

1918.  That  is  an  office  you  think  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  continue?—— 
I think  that  is  so. 

Chairman:  Now  we  come  on  to  the 
personal  health  services,  including 
welfare  and  children. 

1919.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  I think  that 
your  position  is  really  quite  clear,  or 
almost  clear,  that  you  would  wish  to 
take  over  maternity  and  child  welfare, 
day  nurseries,  vaccination,  etc.,  home 
helps,  home  visiting  for  T.B.  cases,  the 
provision  of  old  people’s  homes  and  the 
welfare  of  the  blind— these  should  be 
transferred  to  you,  not  delegated ; 
mental  health  services  should  stay  with 
the  county  council ; but  you  have  a little 
anxiety  about  the  financial  adjustment. 

Is.  that  right? Mr.  Watts:  If  I may 

supplement  our  written  evidence  to  some 
small  extent  I would  like  to  seek  leave 
to  modify  to  some  extent  our  views  with 
regard  to  the  care  of  old  people.  Wo 
are  very  anxious  indeed  to  assume  full 
responsibility  for  home  services  and  for 
clinical  services,  except  in  very  highly 
specialised  cases.  But  we  do  feel,  look- 
ing at  London  as  a whole,  it  would  bo 
extremely  difficult  ladminiistratively  to 
alter  the  arrangements  for  the  care  of 
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old  people  an  institutions.  We  have  one 
comparatively  small  home  in  Stoke 
Newington.  We  know  of  very  much 
larger  homes  in  the  Metropolis,  and  we 
feel  on  reflection  that  it  would  be 
preferable  to  leave  the  oare  of  old 
people  who  need  institutional  homes  in 
the  hands  of  the  L.C.C.,  and  that  is  to 
a certain  extent  ia  modification  of  our 
written  evidence. 

1920.  iff  for  some  reason  or  other  the 
small  institution  in  Stoke  Newington 
were  closed  down  would  your  views 

still  be  the  same? That  we  would 

very  much  regret,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is 
a modern  home.  We  regard  it  as  a show- 
piece of  our  borough,  and  I am  glad 
to  say  we  have  enjoyed  excellent  co- 
operation with  the  L.C.C.  in  regard  to 
our  ability  to  secure  admission  of  old 
people  to  -this  particular  home — New 
River  Lodge. 

1921.  But  you  would  attach  great 
importance  /to  having  an  institution  in 

the  -borough? We  hold  the  view  that 

old  people  generally  like  to  continue  to 
live  among  ithe  surroundings  with  which 
they  are  familiar,  and  to  that  extent  we 
do  very  urgently  need  the  continuation 
of  an  old  people’s  home  in  the  borough. 

1922.  In  general,  have  you  been  able 
to  do  most  of  the  /things  that  the  council 
feel  they  would  like  to  do  about  old 
people  in  the  past  years  in  one  way  or 
another?  Is  it  because  it  would  be  more 
administratively  convenient  and  efficient 
or  is  it  partly  because  you  have  different 
ideas  on  how  to  look  after  old  people? 
The  council  of  course  has  a back- 
ground of  experience  in  this  matter  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  1948  Act,  and 
whilst  we  have  no  real  grievance  against 
the  L.C.C. , we  feel,  for  example,  the 
employment  of  the  health  visitors  by  the 
local  authority  and  ithe  employment  of 
home  helps  'by  the  local  authority  will 
add  to  the  friendliness,  the  neighbour- 
•liness,  and  a general  improvement  in  the 
atmosphere  under  which  they  are 
employed.  With  health  visitors  par- 
ticularly we  would  feel  if  they  are 
employed  by  the  Stoke  Newington 
Borough  Council  there  would  be  a 
greater  .encouragement  for  them  to  take 
an  interest  in  a wider  field  of  activity 
within  ithe  borough  and  ito  render  good 
voluntary  service  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
fessional services  for  which  they  are 
paid. 

1923.  You  think  one  of  the  difficulties 
is  that  so  much  is  needed  for  maternity 


and  child  welfare  services  in  regard  to 
■home  helps  that  there  is  not  much  left 
oyer  for  old  people;  is  that  partly  the 

difficulty? No,  we  do  not  at  the 

moment  experience  any  great  difficulty 
in  getting  the  services,  as  far  as  home 
helps  are  concerned,  for  old  people. 

1924.  Would  you  like  to  say  a word 
about  what  you  have  in  mind  in  saying 
that  the  transfers  proposed  should  be 
made  subject  to  adequate  financial  adjust- 
ment; you  have  some  fears,  I take  it? 

-As  a small  borough,  we  quite 

obviously  have  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
financial  aspects  of  every  local  govern- 
ment matter,  and  one  aspect  of  it  which 
might  cause  us  some  concern  is  the 
presence  within  our  borough — and  we 
regard  it  as  being  to  the  credit  of  Stoke 
Newington  that  it  is  there — of  the  first 
health  centre  built  after  the  1948  Act. 
It  _ is  a magnificent,  well-equipped 
building,  but  I am  sure  it  is  extra- 
ordinarily costly.  We  found  at  one 
time  if  we  took  the  services  over  it 
would  cost  us  the  equivalent  of  a six- 
penny or  sevenpenny  rate,  and  quite 
obviously  we  would  want  some  financial 
arrangements  with  the  L.C.C.  if  we 
remained  responsible  for  this  centre 
which  caters  for  a population  at  the 
present  time  beyond  our  borough 
boundaries. 

1925.  I see;  so  you  would  have  some 

ground  for  seeking  financial  help  of  that 
kind? Yes. 

1926.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the 

services? Dr.  King:  It  is  difficult  to 

answer  that  because  there  are  so  many 
services  run  from  that  particular  health 
centre.  There  are  six  general  prac- 
titioners, and  the  majority  of  -the 
patients  come  from  either  Stoke 
Newington  or  Hackney.  I should 
imagine  that  70  per  cent,  come  from 
Stoke  Newington  and  perhaps  30  per 
cent,  from  Hackney  or  Islington.  In 
addition  the  health  service  does  cater 
for  specialised  services  for  the  whole  of 
the  L.C.C.  division,  covering  Shore- 
ditch, Stoke  Newington  and  Hackney. 
For  instance,  there  is  a big  child 
guidance  unit  there  and  only  one-fifth  of 
those  children  come  from  Stoke  Newing- 
ton. There  are  eye  examination  rooms, 
ear  examination  rooms,  physiotherapy, 
and  so  on,  which  are  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  whole  of  the  division 
rather  than  one  borough  in  the  division, 
so  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  arbitrarily 
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whait  percentage  of  use  comes  from  Stoke 
Newington  and  what  percentage  from 
the  rest  of  the  division. 

1927.  Suppose  we  take,  for  purposes 

of  discussion,  the  token  figures  of  70  per 
cent./ 30  per  cent.,  recognising  that  they 
may  be  wrong,  would  you  quite  accept, 
Alderman  Watts,  that,  even  though  it  is 
a very  fine  health  centre,  an  unusually 
fine  piece  of  work,  and  therefore  rather 
costly,  as  the  70  per  cent,  of  the  services 
to  Stoke  Newington  should  'be  a charge 
on  you? Alderman  Watts : Adminis- 

tratively we  would  have  no  hesitation  in 
assuming  responsibility. 

1928.  For  the  70  per  cent,  you  would 

have  no  hesitation  in  assuming  responsi- 
bility?  No. 

1929.  You  would  only  want  to 
calculate  out  the  amount  of  services 
rendered  outside  your  area  and  get  some 

adjustment  for  them? Absolutely ; we 

are  prepared  at  all  times  to  pay  for  the 
services  provided  for  the  people  of  Stoke 
Newington. 

1930.  You  are  not  saying  that  this  is  in 
principle  and  quality  a finer  thing  than 

you  could  provide  for? No,  nothing 

is  too  good  for  our  people. 

1931.  It  is  simply  this  30  per  cent 

adjustment? Yes. 

1932.  Thank  you  very  much.  Might 
I say  one  more  thing?  There  is  nothing 
else  about  the  health  centre  that  worries 

you  financially? Oh,  no,  no.  We 

regard  it  as  an  amenity  and  a very  real 
social  service  to  the  residents. 

1933.  It  is  simply  the  point  of  the 

services  to  people  outside? Yes. 

1934.  Chairman : I take  it  you  are  re- 
ferring to  the  Woodberry  Down  centre? 
Yes. 

1935.  And  you  suggest  if  you  took 
over  the  personal  health  services,  of 
which  this  is  a part,  there  would  have  to 
be  a financial  adjustment.  How  would 
you  contemplate  the  running  of  the 
centre?  Would  Stoke  Newington  wish 
to  take  it  over  entirely  and  then  operate 
it  for  the  benefit  of  other  boroughs,  or 
would  you  suggest  some  joint  control, 
or  would  you  like  some  other  borough  to 
take  it  and  operate  it  on  behalf  of  Stoke 
Newington?  How  do  you  contemplate 

the  administrative  arrangements? 

Generally  speaking,  the  principle  of  “ He 
who  pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune”  is 


accepted  in  local  government,  but  if  our 
neighbouring  boroughs — Islington  and 
Hackney — would  'be  content  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  Woodberry  Down  health 
centre  by  Stoke  Newington,  and  were 
prepared  to  make  financial  contributions 
in  respect  of  their  usage  of  the  centre,  we 
would  be  quite  happy  about  that.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  might  be  argued  with 
justification  that  here  is  a centre  dealing 
with  a fairly  wide  area,  larger  than  our 
metropolitan  borough,  and  consequently 
the  administration  should  be  joint  be- 
tween the  three  authorities  concerned. 

1936.  Sir  Charles  Morris : But  you 

would  prefer  the  first  arrangement? 

We  would  prefer  to  run  the  show. 

1937.  Chairman : Because  it  happens 

to  be  in  Stoke  Newington? Yes. 

1938.  Sir  Charles  Morris : May  I ask 
about  the  school  medical  services? 
What  would  you  wish  to  do  about  those? 

We  believe  they  are  in  the  right 

hands  at  the  moment,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  feel  that  the  L.C.C.,  as  the  education 
authority,  should  continue  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  school  medical  services,  but 
the  thing  that  stands  out  quite  clearly 
in  respect  of  any  reorganisation  of 
London  Government  is  the  absolutely 
vital  need  for  close  and  closer  co-opera- 
tion between  the  medical  practitioners 
and  the  local  authority,  whoever  they 
may  be,  responsible  for  maternity  and 
child  welfare  and  pre-natal  work,  and  the 
continuing  interest  in  the  health  of  the 
children  through  the  school  and  beyond. 
There  must  -be  better  co-operation  than 
has  existed  to  date  and  certainly  very 
real  co-operation  all  the  way  along  the 
line. 

1939.  On  balance  in  the  circumstances 
of  Stoke  Newington  you  think  you  would 
get  that  best  by  leaving  the  school 
medical  services  with  the  county  council? 
Yes,  I think  the  school  medical  ser- 
vices must  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
educational  service  and  run  parallel  with 
it. 

1940.  What  is  the  hospital  position  in 

Stoke  Newington? We  have  one 

maternity  hospital  in  the  borough  and 
that  is  all. 

1941.  And  when  you  say  that  you 

think  there  will  have  to  be  better  co- 
operation you  are  thinking  of  Stoke 
Newington  experience? Oh,  yes,  yes. 

1942.  Something  does  want  doing? 
Yes. 
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Chairman : Can  we  pass  on  to 

housing? 

1943.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  I would  just 
like  to  pursue  for  a moment  the  point 
you  have  already  been  discussing— that 
is,  old  people — from  a different  angle, 
because  I would  like  to  find  out  where 
you  draw  the  line  in  your  minds.  I take 
it  you  have  as  a housing  authority  pro- 
vided either  houses  or  flats  for  old 
people? — -Yes. 

1 944.  Have  you  provided  a measure  of 

management  and  care? Mrs.  Miller: 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  at  the  moment  in 
the  process  of  developing  one  new  site 
where  we  are  going  to  introduce  man- 
agement as  well  as  housing  of  a group  of 
old  people  and  we  arc  at  present  about  to 
start  converting  a large  house  with  the 
same  object  in  mind,  but  where  we  have 
provided  accommodation  for  old  people 
within  our  estates  there  is  some  measure 
of  supervision  by  our  estate  organisation 
as  it  exists  at  the  moment  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  voluntary  work  done  in 
this  direction  as  well  as  the  purely 
administrative. 

1945.  But  in  this  new  provision  you 

have  in  mind  you  are  providing  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a warden? A 

warden,  yes. 

1946.  What  I am  trying  to  discover  is 

where  the  distinction  between  housing 
and  welfare  comes  in,  at  what  point  it 
comes  in,  and  at  what  point  you  really 
want  to  divide  yourselves  from  the 
county  council.  You  see,  as  a housing 
authority  you  are  doing  what  quite  a 
number  of  authorities  have  done,  pro- 
viding small  flats  with  a measure  of 
attention.  As  I understand  it,  the  general 
trend  in  regard  to  the  welfare— that  is, 
for  old  people  who  need  care  and  atten- 
tion— is  to  provide  not  the  big  institu- 
tions such  as  have  been  in  existence  in 
the  past,  but  smaller  houses  which  pro- 
vide for  smaller  numbers  of  people. 
What  I cannot  make  out  exactly  is  where 
you  draw  the  line.  Where  do  you  say 
Stoke  Newington  finishes  and  the  L.C.C. 
begins? f do  not  think,  Mr.  Chair- 

man, that  we  would  necessarily  draw  the 
line  ourselves  as  far  as  the  old  people 
capable  of  looking  after  themselves  are 
concerned.  I think  that  where  we  would 
have  to  disclaim  is  in  the  position  where 
old  people  become  quite  incapable  and 
have  to  be  cared  for  in  institutions,  as 
Alderman  Watts  mentioned  earlier  on. 
We  have  many  old  people  living  in  our 


flats  and  houses  who  can  manage  to  care 
for  themselves,  and  others  who  cannot 
quite  manage  but  have  the  services  of 
home  helps  and  district  nurses  and  volun- 
tary visitors.  They  are  living  happily  and 
contentedly  in  those  circumstances. 
When  the  day  comes  that  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  be  housed  and  cared  for 
satisfactorily  in  that  context,  then  we 
feel  the  borough  council  has  not  the 
machinery  or  the  personnel  to  give  them 
the  proper  care  which  they  deserve. 

1947.  You  have  yourselves  taken  one 
step  further  forward  ; you  are  making 
some  provision  which  involves  a measure 
of  care  and  attention?— — Quite,  but  I 
think  the  day  comes  in  the  life  of  most 
old  people  when  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  leave  them  alone  during  the  major 
part  of  the  day,  which  is  involved  even 
if  there  is  a warden  on  the  premises, 
say,  supervising  a dozen  people  living 
in  their  own  little  rooms  or  flats. 

1948.  I take  it  you  do  intend  to  pro- 
vide at  any  rate  for  a number  of  people 
who  in  the  past  may  have  been  treated 
as  “ care  and  attention  ” oases  so  long 
as  they  can  make  a reasonable  show  of 

living  their  own  lives  ; is  that  right? 

That  is  our  wish,  and  as  Alderman 
Fisher  mentioned  we  have  a variety  of 
voluntary  people  in  the  borough,  in- 
cluding a committee  for  housebound 
people,  who  are  trying  to  make  it  their 
personal  concern  to  keep  people  living 
normal  lives  as  long  as  it  is  possible. 

1949.  And  you  (would,  for  instance, 
under  the  transfer  of  'personal  health  ser- 
vices, take  over  the  home  'help  and  the 
health  visitor  services,  so  you  would  in 
fact  be  able  to  use  those  services  in  cases 
where  you  are  providing  accommodation 

for  old  people? Yes,  quite.  Of  course 

we  did  at  one  time  have  the  use  of  cer- 
tain of  these  powers  when  we  operated 
our  own  home  help  and  .health  visitor 

services. Alderman  Watts:  If  il 

might  make  an  interjection  here  the 
borough  council  was  the  first  in  -London 
to  do  this  and  was  in  fact  responsible 
for  a change  in  legislation  which  enabled 
the  Council  to  undertake  laundry  ser- 
vices for  -old  people  in  the  -borough,  and 
that  we  are  doing  very  extensively  and 
at  low  cost.  We  enjoyed  a large  measure 
of  co-operation  from  the  old  people’s 
welfare  committee  locally  in  regard  to 
the  organisation  of  the  services  .and  it 
has  proved  to  be  much  needed  and 
greatly  appreciated. 
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1950.  Would  you  .tell  us  hoiw  and  .by 
whom  it  is  ascertained  that  old  people 

do  need  looking  after? Happily  we 

have  the  co-operation  of  the  L.C.C. 
health  visitors  in  that  respect.— Mrs. 
Miller : The  other  avenue,  of  course,  is 
our  old  people’s  welfare  committee 
which  has  an  almost  complete  register 
of  old  people  in  our  borough,  and  .they 
do  everything  -in  (their  power  to  keep  it 
up  to  date.  They  are  constantly  in  con- 
tact with  old  people  by  correspondence 
or  by  their  own  voluntary  visitors,  and 
when  the  old  people  get  to  the.  stage 
where  they  are  in  need  of  some  kind  of 
help  it  is  known  by  the  old  people’s 
welfare  committee  who  have  the  means 
of  approaching,  if  it  is  L.C.C.,  the  officers 
responsible  for  home  help  or  such  ser- 
vices ot  the  district  nurses,  who  are  very 
very  eff  ective  in  our  borough. 

1951.  Under  your  proposals  for  trans- 
fer of  services  would  the  L.C.C.  health 
visitors  become  your  health  visitors? 
Mr.  Watts : Yes,  Sir. 

1952.  Going  back  to  housing,  you  have 

got  the  position  in  Stoke  .Newington  that 
both  you  and  the  L.C.C.  have  done  a 
very  considerable  amount,  roughly  the 
same  amount,  of  housing.  Do  you  find 
this,  the  fact  that  there  are  two  bodies 
with  housing  powers,  functions  satisfac- 
torily from  your  .point  of  view? Mrs. 

Miller : Generally  I should  say  that  it 
has  not  been  unsatisfactory  except  for 
•the  fact  that  we  have  at  times  probably 
felt  twinges  of  sadness  at  the  thought 
-that  we  had  not  complete  control  over 
the  allocation  of  dwellings  in  our  own 
borough.  I think  that  is  a .matter  com- 
mon to  all  local  authorities  in  the 
London  area,  but  we  realise  that  the 
problems  of  London  have  .been  such  that 
•it  has  been  essential  that  the  L.C.C.  could 
transfer  people  about  their  area  in  order 
to  provide  even  more  accommodation. 

1953.  And  what  is  the  position  in  the 
future?  Do  you  contemplate,  and  have 
you  made,  any  arrangement  for  what  I 
might  call  the  distribution  of  housing 

land  in  Stoke  Newington? As 

far  as  housing  land  in  Stoke  New- 
ington is  concerned  it  is  non- 
existent except  where  we  intend  to 
re-develop.  There  is  one  site  which  the 
L.C.C.  is  just  starting  on,  which  was 
the  subject  of  negotiations  between  .the 
council  and  the  L.C.C.  many  years  ago, 
and  is  just  about  to  be  developed. 
Otherwise  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the 


L.C.C.  intending  to  do  further  housing 
in  our  borough,  .and  we  have  plans  going 
on  for  a go-od  many  years  for  the 
gradual  re-development  of  certain  parts 
of  it. 

1954.  Have  you  for  your  own  pur- 

poses earmarked  for  some  years  ahead 
the  sort  of  programme  of  land  you  in- 
tend to  use  for  housing? Yes,  we 

have  a programme. 

1955.  And  do  you  tell  the  L.C.C.  about 

that? Oh,  yes,  because  the  L.C.C. 

asks  periodically  about  our  future  de- 
velopment programme  and  we  then  tell 
them  within  so  many  years  the  kind  of 
development  we  have  in  mind. 

1956.  So  as  far  as  you  know  although 

the  parallel" powers  remain  you  will  be 
the  only  body  who  will  in  fact  be  build- 
ing houses  in  Stoke  Newington? -Yes, 

we  have  no  reason  to  believe  otherwise. 

1957.  What  about  the  slum  clearance 
programme?  You  have  a five-year  pro- 
gramme. Is  that  distributed  between 

yourselves  and  the  county  council? 

The  slum  clearance  programme  in  Stoke 
Newington  may  be  unique  in  London  to 
the  extent  that  as  we  at  present  envisage 
there  are  virtually  no  slums  in  our 
borough.  Looking  at  the  evidence  from 
Government  departments  on  this  sub- 
ject on  page  106  it  is  said  that  tests  of 
unfitness  are  laid  down  by  Statute  but 
their  application  depends  in  the  first  in- 
stance on  the  judgment  of  medical 
officers  and  public  health  inspectors. 
Members  of  our  authority  feel  there  are 
some  properties  in  our  borough  which 
are  getting  near  to  the  borderline  but  our 
own  medical  officer’s  judgment  has  not 
gone  as  far  as  ours  has  in  that  matter. 
In  fact  we  have  no  slums.  However, 
we  are  gradually,  and  I hope  we  will  do 
this  more  progressively,  doing  such  work 
as  basement  closing,  but  I think  it  is  safe 
to  say  we  are  unlikely  to  be  faced  with 
massive  slum  1 clearance  problems  in 
Stoke  Newington  because  a large  part  of 
the  area  which  would  become  slums  is 
included  in  re-development  plans  we  have 
for  the  next  few  years. 

1958.  Is  that  what  you  have  in  mind 
in  paragraph  37  when  you  say  that  the 
borough  council  is  concerned  with  the 
possibility  of  many  properties  m the 
southern  part  of  the  borough  which  are 
on  the  fringe  of  being  classified  as  slums? 
Yes,  quite. 
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1959.  Just  for  the  moment  let  us  forget 

about  whether  they  are  actually  slums, 
which  means  that  the  medical  officer  of 
health  would  have  to  stand  up  and  say 
they  are  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
What  you  have  in  mind  is  that  there 
are  considerable  areas  in  which  you  think 
the  existing  houses  should  be  removed 
and  replaced  by  new  housing. Yes. 

1960.  It  has  some  practical  result 
apart  from  the  effect  on  the  owners  of 

the  property? There  are  certain  other 

implications,  because  if  they  were  de- 
clared slums  there  would  be  a different 
approach  on  the  re-housing  of  the 
families  coming  out  of  them  and  different 
financial  considerations  too.  But  since 
in  any  event  we  will  be  re-developing  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  are  classified 
as  slums  it  would  have  the  same  result. 

1961.  You  would  be  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  re-house  the  people  displaced? 
Yes. 

1962.  Do  you  see  yourselves  in  Stoke 
Newington  being  able  to  be  self-support- 
ing— that  is,  can  you  provide  in  Stoke 
Newington  for  the  people  that  your 
clearance  operations  or  re-development 

operations  will  displace? We  think 

so,  Mr.  Chairman.  Our  population  under 
the  London  plan  is  identical  with  our 
present  population.  We  have  managed 
so  far  to  achieve  a very  high  programme 
numerically  in  housing  by  shifting  the 
density  of  population  from  one  side  of 
our  borough  to  the  other,  and  we  think 
that  if  this  is  maintained  so  that  we  shift 
the  population  ensuring  that  we  do  not 
have  to  go  above  the  county  council’s 
density  figures  we  will  be  able  to  house 
our  own  population. 

1963.  You  do  not  think  so  far  you 
have  to  some  extent  been  skimming  the 

cream  off? No,  we  have  planned  very 

carefully  the  movement  from  the  south 
to  the  north  of  the  borough  so  that  we 
are  gradually  moving  our  population  into 
the  much  less  populated  area, 

1964.  And  you  feel  by  the  continuance 

of  that  moving  you  will  be  able  to  pro- 
vide what  the  plan  calls  your  optimum 
population  without  requiring  any  over- 
spill?  We  are  hoping  so. 

1965.  Do  you  operate  the  provision 

for  making  loans  to  people  buying  or 
building  houses? Very  extensively. 

1966.  And  improvement  grants? 

And  improvement  grants. 


1967.  And  are  you  the  sole  body  who 
does  that  or  do  the  county  council  do 

it  as  well? Mr.  Kalman:  As  far  as 

I am  aware  there  is  no  county  council 
operation  of  this  at  all.  It  only  operates 
these  provisions  in  places  where  the 
boroughs  do  not. 

1968.  I believe  that  is  true.  Have  you 

any  housing  societies  in  Stoke  Newing- 
ton?  No,  no  housing  societies  as  such. 

1969.  Sir  Charles  Morris : There 

seemed  to  be  a sign  between  1951  and 
1957  of  a slightly  rising  population ; is 

it  rising? Mrs.  Miller : I do  not 

think  that  there  is  any  great  increase. — 
Mr.  Fisher:  It  is  slightly  rising.  There 
is  no  indication  it  is  going  to  rise  in  a 
startling  fashion.  But  generally  big 
houses  are  being  converted. — Mr. 
Kalman : The  development  of  the  Wood- 
berry  Down  estate  by  the  L.C.C.  also 
resulted  in  a fair  importation  of  popula- 
tion which  was,  so  to  speak,  once  for  all. 
That  was  responsible  for  part  of  the  in- 
crease. 

1970.  That  is  a big  estate  acquired  be- 

fore the  war  but  where  the  development 
was  post-war? Entirely. 

1971.  So  the  1951  census  would  con- 
tain a good  deal  of  vacant  land? 

Yes,  the  first  houses  were  opened  in 
1949.  The  estate  was  only  partially  com- 
pleted in  1951.  A good  many  people 
came  after. 

Chairman : Can  we  pass  on  to  plan- 
ning and  traffic,  which  we  usually  take 
together  because  it  is  hard  to  separate 
them? 

1972.  Mr.  Cadbury:  In  ithe  summary 

of  functions  which  you  set  out  in  your 
evidence  most  of  the  functions  are 
clearly  to  be  transferred.  When  it  comes 
to  planning  you  say  that  you  consider 
the  functions  of  planning  should  be  dele- 
gated. Could  you  enlarge  on  the  differ- 
ence between  your  interpretation  of  the 
word  “ transfer  ” and  the  word  “ dele- 
gate ”? First  of  all,  as  a result  of  the 

visit  to  the  borough  by  members  of  the 
Royal  Commission  we  did  give  this  mat- 
ter further  consideration  and  we  have 
taken  the  opinions  of  our  neighbours. 
We  have  given  the  matter  a great  deal 
of  further  consideration  as  a result  of 
which  we  would  now  seek  to  amend  our 
written  evidence  on  the  subject  of  plan- 
ning powers  and  ask  for  transfer  of 
planning  powers  rather  than  delegation. 
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1973.  That  clears  that  point,  but  could 
you  be  a little  more  definite  in  saying 
what  planning  powers  you  now  consider 
should  be  transferred  to  the  borough  and 
what,  if  any,  should  be  left  with  the 
L.C.C.? One  starts  with  the  prepara- 

tion of  the  development  plan.  This  is 
clearly  in  our  opinion  not  a function 
which  individual  metropolitan  boroughs 
can  operate ; it  must  be  prepared  by  a 
much  larger  authority  and  the  county 
authority  is  the  obvious  organisation  to 
prepare  the  plan.  We  should  of  course 
wish  to  be  most  fully  consulted  and 
where  we  did  not  agree  with  the  county 
council  we  should  like  to  meet  them  to 
discuss  the  matters  fully  so  that  at  least 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  their 
view  and  expressing  ours.  But  the  plan 
must  be  the  function  of  a much  larger 
authority  than  the  metropolitan  borough. 
The  plan  having  been  prepared,  dealing 
with  applications  for  planning  permis- 
sion within  the  framework  of  the  plan, 
we  feel  that  the  borough  councils  ought 
to  be  able  to  deal  entirely,  the  power 
having  been  transferred  to  them,  with 
all  applications  which  conform  with  the 
plan.  Applications  which  do  not  con- 
form with  the  plan  of  course  would  need 
some  special  consideration.  As  I en- 
visage, the  applications,  if  powers  have 
been  transferred,  would  come  ,to  the 
borough  council  and  when  the  permis- 
sion requested  was  for  a non-conform- 
ing development,  a development  that  did 
not  conform  to  the  plan,  we  would  im- 
mediately transmit  a copy  of  the  applica- 
tion to  the  county  council,  and  both 
authorities  could  then  consider  the  mat- 
ter. Assuming  they  agreed  there  would 
be  no  difficulty— planning  permission 
would  be  granted  or  refused  as  the  case 
may  be— but  in  cases  of  disagreement 
in  these  circumstances  we  feel  that  the 
best  thing  would  then  be  for  an  appeal 
to  lie  by  either  authority  to  the  Minister. 

1974.  That  is  clear.  If  the  borough 
proposed  to  turn  down  an  applicant  for 
permission  to  develop  not  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  would  you  then  think  it 
necessary  to  refer  it  to  the  higher  autho- 
rity 7 No,  Sir,  it  would  not  be  neces- 

sary because  if  the  applicant  were 
aggrieved  he  could  appeal  to  the  Minis- 
ter, but  the  processes  of  local  govern- 
ment are  not  all  that  quick  and  I feel 
if  we  have  to  wait  for  the  time  it  takes 
us  (to  make  a decision  and  then  only  if 
we  decide  to  approve  it  to  pass  it  to  the 
county  authority  the  development  might 


have  to  wait  a little  longer.  I do  not 
think  the  point  is  one  of  substance. 

1975.  It  is  clear  that  on  reflection  you 
have  altered  the  original  recommenda- 
tion. Could  you  say,  or  could  your 
borough  surveyor  say,  whether  the 
present  arrangement  whereby  applica- 
tions all  go  to  the  L.C.C.,  some  being 
referred  back  and  some  not,  causes  delay 

and  dissatisfaction  locally? The  time 

which  the  council  has  to  make  its  de- 
cision, with  which  Lt  generally  complies, 
but  only  just  in  London,  is  two  months. 
There  is  a certain  amount  of  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  delay  but  I wonder  really 
whether  any  abridgement  of  that  period 
would  in  the  long  run  be  to  planning 
advantage,  I think  one  has  to  weigh  the 
interests  of  the  developer,  who  is  anxious 
to  get  on  with  the  job,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  council,  who  are  concerned  to 
see  that  all  is  well. 

1976.  Do  you  think  the  delay  would 
be  as  great  if  you  dealt  with  it  at  Town 

Hall  level? In  the  vast  majority  of 

cases  certainly  not.  If  we  had  to  refer 
it  back  to  the  county  council  it  would, 
but  if  we  were  able  to  deal  with  it  our- 
selves those  cases,  I am  quite  sure,  could 
be  dealt  with  much  more  expeditiously. 

1977.  I do  not  think  I have  anything 
else  purely  on  planning,  but  if  we  come 
to  that  part  of  planning  which  has.  a 
bearing  on  roads  and  traffic  I would  like 
to  ask  you  whether  you  are  reasonably 
satisfied  with  the  present  position  in 
which  you  are  a highway  authority  but 
the  L.C.C.  also  can,  and  does  presum- 
ably, do  improvements  to  highways 
within  the  borough  in  conjunction  with 

redevelopment  schemes? We  are 

quite  content  with  the  present  highway 
arrangements,  yes. 

1978.  We  have  been  told  on  a good 
many  occasions  that  there  is  agreement 
in  London  that  if  the  borough  initiates 
improvements  they  pay  for  the  cost, 
subject  to  the  grant,  and  if  the  L.C.C. 
initiates  the  improvements  they  pay  for 
the  cost.  Are  the  representatives  of  the 
borough  satisfied  that  that  dual  system 

is  working  satisfactorily? We  did  pay 

a visit  to  County  Hall.  They  indicated 
some  of  their  ideas  to  us  for  the  future 
and  they  did  not  affect  Stoke  Newington 
very  much,  so  that  with  one  exception  I 
do  not  think  there  would  be  very  much 
the  county  council  intends  to  do,  1 
think  so  far  as  things  have  gone  in  the 
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past  we  are  reasonably  satisfied  that  these 
arrangements  have  worked  well. 

1979.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  road 
improvements  are  adequate  to  the  ever- 
increasing  need  of  the  traffic  which  goes 

across  them? No,  Sir;  no  one  can 

say  that.  I appreciate,  as  indeed  we  all 
do,  that  there  is  a good  deal  of  backlog 
to  be  made  up,  and  the  L.C.C.  looking 
at  London  as  it  does  as  a whole  has  to 
establish  some  scheme  of  priority.  I am 
quite  satisfied  that  there  are  one  or  two 
schemes,  for  example  the  widening  of 
Stoke  Newington  High  Street,  which 
would  be  most  desirable  from  a traffic 
point  of  view,  but  as  I travel  across 
London  I appreciate  there  are  many 
other  points  in  London  where  the  finan- 
cial resources  can  be  utilised  in  the 
immediate  future  to  better  effect. 

1980.  The  surveyors  working  for  a 
committee  of  the  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee have  produced  a report  for  the 
Nugent  Committee,  with  which  I have 
no  doubt  your  borough  engineer  is 
acquainted,  have  made  proposals  for 
trunk  roads  within  London.  Has  your 
council  given  any  consideration  to  that 
and  do  any  of  the  proposed  trunk  roads 

go  through  .the  borough? Councillor 

Kalman : The  answer  is  one,  Stoke  New- 
ington High  Street  whiich  lis  our  borough 
boundary.  We  have  given  consideration 
to  the  matter  and  we  think  it  rather  in- 
congruous to  have  trunk  roads  running 
down  to  the  county  boundary  and  then 
ceasing  to  be  trunk  roads.  We  feel  the 
system  should  be  applied  within  the 
county  and  that  this  road  should  become 
a trunk  road. 

1981.  If  trunk  roads  did  come  into 
London  would  you  as  the  highway  autho- 
rity for  Stoke  Newington  in  so  far  as  it 
affects  the  one  road  you  mention  feel 
that  you  could  construct  and  maintain 
that  road,  on  behalf  obviously  of  the 

Ministry  if  it  was  a trunk  road? Of 

course  once  the  road  has  been  con- 
structed, it  is  purely  a question  of  main- 
tenance. In  so  far  as  it  is  lin  our 
borough  we  have  already  provided  it 
throughout  its  entire  length  which  we 
maintain  as  a modern  road.  It  is  com- 
pletely lit  with  mercury  lamps  of  modern 
post-war  construction,  and  the  answer 
must  be  yes. 

1982.  As  I understand  your  surveyor’s 
report  it  is  not  quite  their  idea  of  the 
finished  trunk  road,  or  non-access  road, 
which  this  report  deals  with,  which  might 


involve  pulling  down  a great  deal  of 
property,  constructing  perhaps  an  over- 
head road,  all  sorts  of  engineering  fea- 
tures. What  I am  really  trying  to  get 
at  is  not  what  is  done  but  who  is  re- 
sponsible. Clearly  the  Ministry  will  pay. 
The  highway  authority  would  normally 
pay  the  people  who  would  carry  it  out 
for  them  and  I wanted  to  know  if  your 
borough  council  had  given  consideration 

to  that? 1 am  quite  satisfied  provided 

the  Ministry  pay  we  could  do  this  quite 
adequately. 

1983.  To  the  satisfaction  I hope  of 

the  Minister? Otherwise  presumably 

he  would  not  pay. 

1984.  I have  just  one  other  question 

on  roads.  This  may  or  may  not  apply 
in  Stoke  Newington.  It  is  frequently  said 
in  London  that  the  traffic  has  become  so 
great  that  secondary  roads  which  were 
not  designed  to  be  carriers  of  heavy 
traffic  have  become  so  because  people 
to  avoid  the  main  roads  are  using  the 
secondary  roads.  Is  that  a problem 
which  has  caused  you  concern  on  the 
borough  council? Not  a serious  pro- 

blem. The  number  of  main  roads  is 
not  many,  and  we  constantly  keep  an 
eye  on  (that  and  see  -that  the  traffic  does 
flow  through  them.  The  roads  we  have 
are  mainly  on  our  borough  -boundaries 
and  I do  not  think  there  is  -any  heavy 
use  of  the  secondary  roads. 

1985.  You  are  not  on  the  way  from 

central  London  to  somewhere  else? 

Our  borough  boundary  does  touch  the 
main  road  from  central  London  to  the 
north,  Cambridge,  and  so  on.  If  diver- 
sions are  made  they  are  made  through 
Hackney. — Mr.  Cordel : Our  biggest 

nuisance  in  that  respect  is  the  Arsenal 
football  crowd. 

1986.  I gather  that  on  parking  places 

you  have  not  any  particular  problem 
arising.  You.  have  put  forward  several 
schemes.  You  have  no  observations  on 
the  selection  or  administration  of  park- 
ing places? Mr.  Dale : No,  Sir. 

1987.  One  final  thing,  could  you  say 
why  you  suggest  that  the  issue  of 
driving  licences  should  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  council — is  that  purely  based 
on  distance?- — Mr.  Kalman : Largely 
based  on  distance  and  convenience 
for  the  people  of  the  borough. 
They  do  iturn  u-p  at  the  Town  Hall 
for  most  of  their  local  services  and 
this  one  could  be  quite  simply  dealt 
with  in  the  Town  Hail. . There 
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would  be  no  very  great  administrative 
difficulties  and  a certain  amount  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  people  who  require  the 
service. 

1988.  Chairman : Just  one  point  on 
highways.  If  I remember  rightly  you 
have  not  got  any  main  roads  running 
right  through  the  borough  but  you  have 
two  rather  interesting  boundary  roads? 
That  is  correct. 

1989.  One  is  the  High  Street? Yes. 

1990  Is  the  other  one  the  Seven 

Sisters  Road? The  Seven  Sisters 

Road,  yes. 

1991.  It  goes  along  the  north? 

Yes. 


1992.  Am  I right  in  remembering  that 
the  High  Street  is  half  Hackney  and 

lhalf  Stoke  Newington? That  is 

correct,  Sir. 


1993.  Is  that  street  on  anybody’s  plan 
or  anybody’s  programme  for  widening 

or  improvement? No,  Sir,  it  is  not 

on  anybody’s  programme.  We  are 
rather  bothering  the  L.C.C.  because  we 
think  it  ought  to  be. 


1994  Your  neighbours  who  are 
responsible  for  the  other  half  of  the 
road  agree? Yes. 

1995.  But  you  have  seen  other  places 
which  you  are  rather  inclined  to  admit 
deserve  prior  treatment?-  Yes. 

1996.  Is  that  Seven  Sisters  Road  half 
in  London  .and  half  in  Middlesex?—— 
Mr  Dale : Tt  is  half  in  London  and  half 
in  Middlesex,  but  the  administration  and 
maintenance  are  shared  between  us 
and  Hornsey. 

1997.  And  is  the  north  half  paid,  by 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  because  it  is 
outside  London  and  the  south  half  is  not 
a trunk  road  because  it  is  inside?  _ 
This  is  not  a trunk  road.  For  main- 
tenance purposes  we  do  not  divide  down 
the  middle  of  the  road  but  m sections. 


1998  lust  explain  the  system  for  the 

Seven  Sisters  Road? The  position  is 

that  the  borough  boundary  and  the 
county  boundary  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
road  roughly  from  Blackstock  Road  to 
Manor  House,  It  starts  from  Blackstock 
Road,  the  county  boundary  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  road  and  so  is  the  borough 
boundary  that  is  up  to  Manor  House. 
From  Manor  House  it  runs  wholly 
through  the  borough  and  the  county  of 
London  to  the  Middlesex  boundary  and 


the  Tottenham  boundary.  With  regard 
to  the  maintenance  the  Middlesex  county 
part  of  it  up  to  Manor  House  is  main- 
tained wholly  across  the  carriageway  for 
roughly  a half  of  that  distance  by 
Hornsey  and  the  other  half  by  Stoke 
Newington.  Outside  the  county  of 
London  of  course  Hornsey  will  get  the 
benefit  of  some  county  contribution 
towards  maintenance. 

1999.  Mr.  Lawson-.  Could  I ask  one 
question  on  your  paragraph  51?  You 
say  here,  with  regard  to  street  lighting 
that  “ there  should  be  a greater  uni- 
formity of  street  lighting  for  all  of  the 
County  of  London,  the  metropolitan 
borough  councils  and  the  London 
County  Councils  acting  in  co-operation.” 
How  would  you  go  about  putting 

that  into  operation? Mr.  Kalman : 

The  consultative  committee  which  is 
now  formed  is  a very  useful  first  step, 
and  thereafter  it  is  a matter  of  con- 
sultation and  communication  between 
adjoining  boroughs  on  main  roads  as 
to  their  plans. 

2000.  Do  you  think  it  can  be  done 

that  way,  and  not  by  any  com- 
pulsory means? No,  Sir,  the  cir- 

cumstances are  that  what  we  require 
is  not  uniformity  of  street  lamps, 
I think  it  has  been  said  time  and 
time  again,  and  I fully  agree,  that 
to  travel  from  a first  class  modern 
installation  of  mercury  vapour  lights  to 
a first  class  modern  installation  of 
sodium  lamps  imposes  no  very  great 
strain  on.  a driver ; and  indeed  to  have 
otherwise,  to  have  every  main  road  lit 
with  the  same  kind  of  lamp,  mile  after 
mile,  would  be  a bad  thing.  That  being 
so,  we  have  the  advantage  now  of  the 
new  type  of  practice  code  now  put  for- 
ward, and  I am  sure  all  the  boroughs  in 
London  are  endeavouring  to  bring  them- 
selves up  to  the  top  standard.  We  have 
a fairly  good  standard  of  street  lighting, 
and  it  is  entirely  modern,  post-war,  elec- 
trical street  lighting,  and  we  are  pro- 
posing to  convert  this  year  the  last 
remaining  lamps.  It  will  be  almost  en- 
tirely mercury  vapour  installation  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  May  I venture  to  say 
that  I feel  if  we  had  not  been  responsible 
for  that  street  lighting,  I doubt  whether 
we  could  have  had  such  a high  standard. 

2001.  I was  not  quite  on  that  point, 
but  I think  you  have  answered  me.  Do 
you  really  want  the  Commission  to 
recommend  anything  about  street  light 
ing?— — Anything  compulsory— no,  Sir. 
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2002.  You  are  satisfied  with  the 

arrangements? Yes.  I am  very  glad 

the  consultative  council  has  been  set  up, 
but  I think,  within  that  attitude,  the 
boroughs  can  manage  perfectly  well.  I 
do  not  think  that  compulsory  powers  are 
necessary. 

2003.  And  now  on  finance.  What 
about  the  rate  equalisation  fund  ; do  you 

pay  or  receive? We  receive. — Mr. 

Fisher : X must  apologise  for  the  absence 
of  the  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee ; in  his  absence  the  vice  chairman 
will  answer  your  questions. 

2004.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  70  per 

cent,  equalisation? Mr.  Kalman : The 

council  is  divided  ; 34  members  take  one 
view,  and  I take  the  other.  Since  it  is 
the  council’s  view  I must  put  forward, 
we  have  agreed  with  the  scheme. 

2005.  It  has  an  effect,  of  course,  on 
the  point  you  touched  on  earlier  on,  of 
the  cost  of  any  additional  service  that 
might  be  transferred  ito  the  borough — 
70  per  cent,  of  the  total  pool.  There  is 
one  other  question,  a final  one.  On 
organisation  and  methods,  we  understand 
the  committee  set  up  an  organisation 
and  methods  team.  Do  you  belong  to 

it? Yes,  we  have  had  a visit  from 

them ; we  have  submitted  our  entire 
establishment  to  their  scrutiny,  and  we 
have  just  given  effect  to  their  first  report. 

2006.  What  department  is  that? 

On  the  whole  of  the  work. 

2007.  They  have  done  the  whole  thing? 
- — Perhaps  the  chairman  of  the  estab- 
lishments committee  would  like  to  say 
something  on  that.— Mr.  Watts : The 
proposals  from  the  O and  M team  have 
not  been  particularly  far-reaching.  They 
have  resulted  in  some  upgradings,  but 
not  many,  and  in  a number  of  cases 
recommendations  have  been  made  that 
when  the  posts  become  vacant  they  shall 
be  downgraded,  but  all  told  only  a small 
proportion  of  the  total  gradings  are 
affected  by  the  changes  recommended. 
They  are  going  to  cost  the  council  no 
more  than  about  £3,500  in  a full  year, 
when  fully  implemented.— Mr.  Kalman : 
We  have  only  had  a part  of  the  report 
as  yet ; the  highways  department  has 
been  done,  the  others  are  still  to  come. 

2008.  In  general  you  find  they  are  a 
useful  body?- — Yes. 

2009.  Could  you  tell  me  how  are  the 

costs  borne? The  O and  M team  are 

supported  by  contributions  largely  over 
all  the  metropolitan  boroughs. 


2010.  There  is  an  annual  levy ; you 
do  not  pay  for  the  use  of  the  service? 
; — —If  you  use  the  service  or  do  not  use 
it,  it  is  the  same. — Mr.  Watts : To  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  any  misunder- 
standing, I should  explain  that  the  metro- 
politan boroughs  Organisation  and 
Methods  team  have  only  conducted  a 
comprehensive  inquiry  into  our  establish- 
ment; they  have  not  so  far  dealt  with 
the  work  of  the  council  department  by 
department,  as  eventually  is  their 
intention. 

2011.  I have  one  more  question  about 
rating  and  valuation— this  is  on  para- 
graph 62  of  your  evidence,  and  I am 
not  sure  that  I quite  follow.  Does  what 
you  say  there  really  mean  that  a small 
borough  has  certain  advantages  over  a 
large  borough  from  the  point  of  view  of 
convenience  and  collection.  Why? — — 
Mr . Kalman : We  have  endeavoured  to 
show  the  percentage  of  the  irrecoverable 
rates,  and  notwithstanding  that  we  are 
a small  borough  we  do  compare  favour- 
ably with  some  of  -our  larger  neighbours. 

• 2$l2'  11  see  y'ou  flTient'i'0in  it  -there,  but 
it  did  not  seem  to  me  obvious  that  there 
was  any  point  one  way  or  another  in 
having  a small  or  a large  borough  from 

the  point  of  view  of  rate  collection. 

Mr.  Fisher:  We  were  trying  to  bring  out 
that,  small  as  we  are,  we  can  do  the 
things  as  efficiently  and  effectively  as 
much  larger  boroughs. 

2013.  Chairman : I have  only  one 
question  on  that.  We  are  very  interested 
in  the  working  of  the  rate  equalisation 
scheme,  and  I would  be  grateful  if  you 
would  tdl  us  what  the  main  differ- 
ences were  between  the  majority  and 
the  minority  of  your  council  on 

the  subject? Mr.  Kalman:  Of 

course  it  is  not  fair  for  me,  standing 
in  for  Alderman  Stanton  as  1 do 
— to  give  evidence  of  which  he  would 
most  heartily  disapprove  on  behalf  of 
this  council.  Of  course  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that,  as  between  the  paying 
boroughs,  the  old  scheme  was  grotesquely 
unfair ; the  boroughs  like  Westminster, 
Chelsea,  Kensington,  etc.  suffered 
grievously,  and  the  only  thing  which 
puzzled  me  was  how  they  put  up  with  it 
for  so  long.  In  eliminating  that,  and 
certain  other  disadvantages  which  were 
alleged  to  arise,  there  has  been  a change 
of  plan,  a change  from  equalisation  of 
resources,  equalisation  of  ability  to  pay 
a rate,  to  equalisation  of  rates  themselves. 
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The  figure  of  70  per  cent  was  ultimately 
reached  by  way  of  compromise.  My 
own  view  is  this.  I have  been  for  five 
years  vice-chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee, one  with  by  and  large  slender 
resources,  and  one  which  would  expect 
to  draw  in  from  the  London  equalisation 
fund.  We  now  are  changing  to  a system 
of  contribution  by  the  amount  which 
you  manage  to  expend  in  the  course  of 
a year.  By  a simple  and  direct  pro- 
portion, the  more  you  spend,  the  more 
you  get.  Having  been  a long  period  on 
the  finance  committee,  I do  not  regard 
that  as  being  a very  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment. I think  I am  not  alone  in  that  so 
far  as  it  goes,  but  of  course  the  advisory 
body  of  treasurers  of  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  did  get  together  and  could  sug- 
gest no  other  reasonably  efficient  system 
than  this  one,  and  they  considered  the 
evidence  shows  that  it  will  not  lead  to 
any  extravagance.  For  myself,  I now 
find  myself  looking  with  rather  greater 
interest  on  the  expenditure  of  other 
boroughs  than  I ever  did  before  the 
publication  of  the  rate  equalisation 
scheme,  and  I often  try  in  my  spare 
time  to  see  where  it  all  goes,  and  some- 
times I wonder  how  they  do  it,  but 
neverthless  the  effect  of  this  is  that,  as  a 
receiving  borough,  we  are  going  to  suffer 
quite  a heavy  loss  when  this  scheme 
comes  into  effect. 

2014.  Chairman : As  a result  of  all  our 
questions,  Alderman  Fisher,  do  you  or 
any  of  your  colleagues  want  to  make 

any  further  remarks? Mr.  Kalman : 

We  have  read  the  evidence  submitted  to 
you  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and 
Civil  Aviation,  and  I would  like  to  be 
permitted  to  comment  briefly  on  lit. 
When  you  look  at  the  road  areas,  the 
lengths  of  road  you  will  find  in  the 
metropolitan  areas,  we  are  the  smallest, 
just  oyer  26  miles  of  road.  We  have  had 
a good  deal  of  political  fluctuation  in 
the  borough,  and  today  they  seem  to 
take  a delight  in  kicking  everyone  out 
every  three  years,  although  I am  happy 
to  say  it  appears  to  have  stopped  now. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  throughout  this 
period  a definite  plan  for  this  small 
borough  to  try  to  deal  with  its  post-war 
problems.  We  started  on  street  lighting, 
which  was  completely  modernised.  We 
then  passed  to  classified  roads,  and 
virtually  the  whole  of  the  classified  roads 
within  the  borough  have  been,  in  the 
period  from  1952  to  date,  provided  with 
a modern  non-skid  surface. 


Again,  I feel  most  strongly  two  things. 
First,  if  we  had  been  amalgamated  with 
any  of  our  neighbours,  we  should  not 
have  done  it.  Secondly,  if  we  can  do 
it  on  26  miles  of  road,  I am  quite  sure 
there  is  no  authority  at  present  existing 
within  the  metropolitan  area  which  can 
not  keep  its  roads  in  top  class  condition 
as  regards  maintenance. 

Having  read  the  arguments  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Avia- 
tion, which  are  in  fact  that  no  authority 
of  less  than  200,000  population  can  effec- 
tively function  as  a highway  authority, 

I was  quite  astonished  to  read  in  the  end, 
slipped  in  in  quite  a short  paragraph, 
that  no  change  is  pressed  for  in  regard 
to  the  City  of  London.  I admit  that  the 
City  of  London  has  the  highest  rateable 
value  second  to  one,  Westminster,  in  the 
county  ; but  quite  frankly,  if  the  City  of 
London  can  function  as  a highway 
authority,  I am  quite  sure  every  other 
borough  can.  The  City  of  London 
stands,  or  rather  sits  athwart  the  com- 
munications of  this  great  area,  and  so 
far  as  I am  concerned,  it  is  no  fault 
of  theirs,  but  if  there  is  'but  one  authority 
which,  by  and  large,  cannot  cope  with 
its  traffic  problems,  that  is  the  City 
of  London.  If  you  run  into  trouble, 
as  you  often  do,  down  around  Old  Street 
or  the  Angel,  if  you  are  in  a private  car, 
you  can  turn  and  ultimately  reach  where 
you  want  to  go  ; but  in  the  City  that  is 
by  and  large  impossible.  If  you  manage 
to  turn  round  a side  street,  the  odds  are 
it  is  a single  line  of  traffic,  and  you  get 
a car  coming  along  the  other  way  and 
you  are  stuck.  There  may  be  some  argu- 
ment as  to  whether  the  City  of  London 
ought  to  form  part  of  some  larger  area 
from  the  traffic  point  of  view — hut  out- 
side, I am  quite  sure  we  can  function 
reasonably  well. 

Of  course  yours  is  a Royal  Commis- 
sion into  local  government,  and  not  into 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil 
Aviation ; but  we  are  grievously  con- 
cerned sometimes  with  the  time  it  takes 
to  get  our  plans  implemented.  We  have 
quite  a modest  improvement  at  Manor 
House — it  is  the  one  point  in  the 
borough  where  traffic  does  tend  to  pile 
up,  and  we  decided  to  adopt  the  scheme 
as  an  emergency  measure  well  over  a 
year  ago.  We  have  waited  whilst  in- 
terminable negotiations  were  going  on 
between  the  Ministry  and  I think  the 
London  Transport  Executive  about  some 
footling  little  central  installation  as  to 
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who  bore  the  cost  of  building,  and  who 
was  going  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  replace- 
ment— ultimately  they  decided  it  was  not 
going  to  be  replaced,  We  also  had 
a very  minor,  back  road,  which  runs  be- 
tween back  gardens,  which  we  wished  to 
restrict  to  30  cwt.  vehicles.  In  this  again 
we  asked  the  Minister  to  make  a regula- 
tion months  ago.  We  have  had  a certain 
amount  of  correspondence  passing 
through,  but  nothing  appears  to  have 
been  done,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
chance  that  anything  is  coming  up  in  the 
immediate  future.  I feel  that  much  of 
the  work  our  committees  could  do  within 
the  borough  is  frustrated  by  these  long 
and  interminable  delays.  Even  for  the 
resurfacing  of  a road  with  a more  or  less 
standard  specification  ithat  has  to  wait 
for  .three  months  for  sanction  ,to  come 
through.  There  are  complaints  of 
delays,  and  I agree  they  do  exist,  but  I 
do  feel  the  Minister  has  to  look  closer  to 
hand  to  find  these. 

We  feel  that  we  can  perform  the  high- 
way functions  quite  satisfactorily,  and 
we  think  that  experience  shows  that  we 
can,  and  indeed  all  the  other  boroughs 
who  have  a will  and  a mind  to  can  too  ; 
and  foT  us  to  be  placed,  or  indeed  any 
other  authority  to  be  placed,  in  some- 
thing like  400,000  population,  as  fore- 
shadowed in  the  Minister’s  scheme,  will 
make  local  government  in  London  very 
much  remote.  I know  they  have  sug- 
gested this  for  highway  reasons  only, 
but  I do  not  see  that  you  can  have  a 
single  purpose  authority  just  operated  for 
highways. 

Similarly,  we  find  the  Minister’s  pro- 
posals with  regard  to  traffic  objection- 
able. One  point  on  the  question  of  grant 
for  maintenance  of  roads ; the  Minister 
has  reported  that  this  does  exist  outside 
London  but  does  not  operate  inside 
London.  It  is  said  in  a footnote  that 
efforts  were  made  in  1956/57  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  local  authority  asso- 
ciations for  the  redistribution  of  available 
grant  funds  so  as  to  restore,  by  a clause 
in  the  Local  Government  Bill  then  be- 
fore Parliament,  these  grants  to  the 
metropolitan  and  county  boroughs,  but 
these  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  I do  feel 
we  would  like  to  support  a proposal 
whereby  grants  do  become  available  to 
metropolitan  boroughs  within  the  County 
of  London  for  this  purpose,  and  I do 
think  there  has  been  a certain  amount 
of  abdication  of  functions  by  the 
Minister.  To  say : there  is  £X  available, 


these  local  authorities  get  it,  these  local 
authorities  get  nothing ; because  the  first 
group  will  not  agree  to  share  it  with  you, 
there  is  nothing  I can  do — I feel  that 
cannot  be  very  satisfactory. 

On  the  question  of  traffic  we  have  in 
the  borough  a road  safety  committee, 
and  also  amenities  advisory  committee, 
which  are  continually  making  recommen- 
dations to  the  highways  committee  about 
all  sorts  of  things ; and  the  Minister  now 
proposes  that  these  very  local  services, 
which  the  people  who  live  ithere  can 
understand  much  better,  should  be  trans- 
ferred. If  traffic  signs,  pedestrian  cross- 
ings, guard  rails,  are  to  be  taken  over  by 
a monster  authority  far  remote  from  us, 
bigger  even  than  the  County  of  London, 

I do  not  think  that  is  better  than  the 
present  system.  The  Minister  says  the 
regulations  tend  to  be  frustrated  iby 
authorities  not  putting  up  the  signs. 
Is  there  any  evidence  that  that  has  ever 
occurred?  We  know  regulations  are 
made  from  time  ito  time,  as  I 
am  sure  every  other  metropolitan 
borough  does,  .and  I am  sure  they  all 
put  the  signs  up  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  made.  If  there  were  some 
evidence  that  the  schemes  were  being 
frustrated,  then  the  point  would  be  very 
different.  I feel  as  a purely  personal 
matter  that  a vast  .amount  of  work  is 
being  done  by  people  long  before  these 
things  come  into  being,  and  I feel  we  are, 
by  and  large,  on  highway  matters,  ahead 
of  o.ur  neighbours,  and  that  we  have  per- 
formed the  function  about  as  well  as  can 
reasonably  be  expected  in  these  .times. 

I think  if  we  are,  either  from  the  traffic 
point  of  view  or  the  point  of  view  of 
highways  and  street  lighting,  to  be  incor- 
porated in  a larger  area,  it  would  operate 
to  our  disadvantage  rather  than  to  our 
advantage  ; and  if  it  had  occurred  in  the 
past,  I am  quite  satisfied  we  should  not 
have  been  in  our  present  position. — 
Mr.  Fisher'.  Before  we  conclude  I 
would  like  to  say  this.  My  colleagues, 
both  members  and  officers,  would  like  to 
thank  you  and  your  colleagues  very  much 
for  the  courteous  hearing  which  you  have 
given  us.  You  gave  us  every  possible 
opportunity,  and  we  have  had  no  com- 
plaints so  far.  We  hope  our  system  of 
answering  your  questions  has  been  satis- 
factory to  you,  because  I would  also  hope 
it  has  had  the  effect  of  demonstrating 
that  we  have  elected  members  of  ability 
and  capacity,  who  have  obviously  shown 
a keen  interest  and  detailed  knowledge 
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of  local  authority  functions.  And  I would 
like  to  say  that  the  services  of  people 
such  as  you  see  before  you  today  might 
easily  be  lost  in  the  larger  unit,  and  that 
it  would  be  more  difficult  to  take  account 
of  the  real  merit  of  the  individual.  I 
may  also  add  that  we  have  many  more 
elected  members  equally  as  good,  whom 
we  have  left  at  home  today.  I hope  the 
proceedings  this  afternoon  have  shown 
that  Stoke  Newington  is  a borough  worth 
preserving,  that  we  are  competent  and 
that  we  can  continue  to  carry  out  our 
present  functions,  together  with  any  ad- 
ditional services,  usefully,  efficiently  and 
economically,  and  what  is  more  im- 
portant, on  a personal  basis,  because  of 
the  close  contact  between  ourselves  and 
the  people  in  the  borough  as  a result  of 
the  convenient  size  of  the  borough,  and 
because  we  are  not  part  of  a large  im- 
personal machine.  We  claim  we  have  the 
history,  the  civic  interest,  the  experience, 
the  ability  and  the  will  to  continue ; and 
in  our  opinion  any  step  which  may  lead 
to  the  dismemberment  or  disappearance 
of  our  borough  would  be  a retrograde 
one. 

I think  you  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  listening  to  this  point  before,  but  I 
think  it  is  useful  to  quote  it  again — it  is 
a quotation  from  the  1947  report  on  local 


government,  which  says  this:  “Local 

government  loses  its  vitality  in  propor- 
tion to  the  remoteness  of  the  individual 
member  or  officer  of  the  council  from  the 
individual  citizen  This  quotation 
appears  to  have  been  made  to  measure, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  we  would 
like  to  commend  the  wisdom  of  the 
members  who  in  1947  prepared  this 
report ; and,  as  we  are  certain  that 
members  of  the  present  Royal  Commis- 
sion are  just  as  wise,  or  possibly  even 
wiser,  then  I hope  our  borough  has  little 
to  fear.  If,  however,  in  spite  of  all  that 
we  have  said,  it  should  finally  be  decided 
to  make  changes,  then  we  all  feel  most 
sincerely  that  it  would  be  a good  thing 
for  Londoners  if  some  of  them  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  become  part  of 
Stoke  Newington. 

May  I say  that  my  colleagues  are  most 
grateful  for  the  courtesy,  kindness  and  I 
friendliness  you  have  shown  to  us  this 
afternoon. 

Chairman-.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Alderman  Fisher,  Mrs.  Miller  and  gentle- 
men ; you  have  helped  us  very  much  by 
answering  our  questions  so  fully,  and  we 
shall  certainly  give  full  weight  to  every-  j 
thing  you  said,  both  verbal  and  in 
writing ; and  that  is  all  I can  undertake 
at  the  moment. 


{The  witnesses  withdrew ) 
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in  Greater  London 


NINTH  DAY 


Thursday,  16th  April,  1959 


Present: 

Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E,  ( Chairman ) 

Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  Sir  Charles  Morris 

Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E.  Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lawson,  C.B.E. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Councillor  David  Cobbold 

Alderman  the  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Howard 

Mr.  A.  G.  Dawtry 

Mr.  W.  Hayhurst 

Mr.  A.  W.  Hogg 

Dr.  J.  A.  Struthers 

Mr.  E.  J.  Edwards 

Mr.  H.  Arden 

on  behalf  of  Westminster  City  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


2015.  Sir  John  Wrigley : May  I begin 
by  making  two  preliminary  apologies ; 
they  are  related  to  one  another.  First 
of  all  we  are  a little  late  ; we  had  been 
hoping  that  the  other  two  members,  one 
of  whom  is  the  Chairman,  would  have 
arrived.  They  are  delayed,  so  we  thought 
we  ought  not  to  keep  you  waiting  any 
longer  and  that  we  would  open  the  pro- 
ceedings at  once.  Mr.  Mayor,  you  are 

leading  the  deputation,  I take  it? 

Councillor  Cobbold:  Yes. 

_ 2016.  It  is  our  practice  on  these  occa- 
sions to  invite  those  giving  evidence  to 
make  a preliminary  statement.  Would 

you  care  to  do  that  now? Thank  you, 

Mr.  Chairman.  By  way  of  opening  I 
would  say  that  when  we  first  started  con- 
sidering what  evidence  we  should  give  to 
this  Commission  there  were  really  two 
lines  of  approach  which  we  felt  we  might 
take.  First  of  all,  we  might  have  looked 
at  the  matter  entirely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Westminster  to  see  what  possible 
31999 


alterations  might  have  been  considered, 
and  then,  so  to  speak,  regard  ourselves 
against  those.  The  second  alternative 
was  to  view  the  matter  broadly,  bearing 
in  mind  that  we  in  this  city  have  a fairly 
wide  experience  of  London  local  govern- 
ment, and  to  make  use  of  that  experience 
in  taking  a really  broad  view  of  the  whole 
problem  of  local  government  in  the 
Greater  London  area.  As  you  will  have 
realised  from  the  written  evidence,  it  was 
the  latter  course  which  we  felt  would  be 
more  profitable,  and  it  is  in  the  light  of 
that  that  I shall  make  a few  remarks  this 
afternoon. 

It  is  now  over  half  a century  since 
London’s  local  government  was  over- 
hauled and  we  in  Westminster  feel  that 
this  Royal  Commission  has  a wonderful 
opportunity  to  recommend  a new  struc- 
ture which  will  last  for  another  half 
century.  We  also  hope  that  in  making 
your  recommendations  you  will  be  able 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  establishment  of 
A 2 
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Teal  local  government  in  the  London 
area  with  consequent  benefits  to  those 
who  Jive  there. 

We  believe  that  to  establish  real  local 
government  it  is  essential  that  the  exist* 
ing  structure  should  be  very  greatly 
simplified. 

So  far  as  top-tier  authorities  are  con- 
cerned, we  feel  that  it  is  absurd  to  con- 
tinue regarding  the  administrative  county 
of  London  as  it  exists  today  as  any 
different  from  the  remainder  of  the  built- 
up  area.  The  present  county  boundary 
was  defined  in  1855  and  in  no  way  takes 
into  account  the  vast  development  and 
expansion  which  has  taken  place  since 
that  time.  It  is  in  our  opinion  essential 
for  certain  purposes  to  treat  the  whole 
urban  area  as  one  and  to  produce  one 
over-all  authority  to  deal  with  those 
matters  (listed  in  paragraph  40  of  our 
written  evidence)  which  we  consider  can 
only  be  effectively  administered  over  the 
whole  area. 

So  far  as  the  lower-tier  authorities  are 
concerned,  we  feel  that  it  is  essential  that 
they  should  carry  out  the  main  functions 
of  local  government.  We  say  this  be- 
cause control  by  the  elected  members  and 
as  a result  of  course  control  by  the 
electorate  is  a vital  element  in  the  system 
of  local  government  which  we  have  de- 
veloped in  this  country  and  of  which  we 
are  so  proud.  That  control  does  not 
exist  when  you  get  a large  bureaucratic 
system  such  as  inevitably  has  grown  up 
under  the  London  County  Council.  We 
are  in  no  sense  criticising  either  the 
ability  or  the  enthusiasm  of  the  officers 
of  the  County  Council ; indeed  we 
have  very  great  admiration  for  them, 
and  in  our  own  city  our  own  officers 
work  with  them  in  complete  harmony. 
What  we  do  say  is  that  those  officials 
inevitably  exercise  power  and  responsi- 
bilities which  should  in  our  system  of 
local  government  rightly  be  exercised  by 
the  elected  representatives. 

This  vital  element,  control  by  the 
elected  members,  is  we  are  afraid  over- 
looked by  one  or  two  of  the  government 
departments  who  have  submitted  written 
evidence  to  the  Commission.  The  Minis- 
try of  Education,  for  example,  seem  to 
apply  the  test  that  if  the  present  organi- 
sation of  education  works  well  it  should 
be  retained  even  though  in  the  county 
of  London  the  electorate— the  parents 
and  the  ratepayers  who  are  involved- 
have  no  effective  control  at  all.  Of 


course  it  has  been  said  before  that  good 
government  is  |no  substitute  for  self- 
government  : in  any  case  we  consider  that 
still  better  government  would  result  in 
services  like  education  if  local  interest 
were  stimulated  by  the  introduction  of 
local  control.  In  the  same  way,  the 
Home  Office  seem  quite  content  to  allow 
the  care  of  deprived  children  (which  of 
all  local  government  services  surely  is 
one  which  should  be  most  local  of  all  and 
not  left  entirely  to  officials  but  dealt  with 
by  elected  representatives  of  the  people) 
to  remain  with  a body  where  the  control 
by  the  elected  member  is  so  remote  as 
hardly  to  exist  at  all.  If  it  is  desirable 
to  have  one  authority  to  educate  about 
half  a million  schoolchildren  and  to  care 
for  9,000  deprived  children  one  might 
equally  argue  why  not  have  one  really 
vast  authority  for  a million  school- 
children  or  20,000  deprived  children. 
Indeed,  why  not  detach  the  whole  of 
those  services  from  local  government 
altogether? 

Of  course  we  realise  that  if  control  of 
the  major  local  government  services  is  to 
be  given  to  the  lower-tier  authorities  it  is 
most  desirable  that  all  those  authorities 
should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  enable  them 
to  administer  the  services  efficiently  and 
effectively.  We  have  studied  to  what 
that  size  should  be  in  terms  of  popula- 
tion and  after  consideration  of  all  the 
factors  involved  we  have  arrived  at  the 
figure  of  200,000  as  being  approxi- 
mately the  right  size  to  aim  at.  That 
figure  may  be  larger  than  is  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  many  of  the 
local  government  services,  but  we  do  feel 
that  some  of  the  functions  which  we 
wish  transferred  to  the  lower-tier 
authorities  could  only  satisfactorily  be 
discharged  by  authorities  of  that  sort  of 
size.  We  have  in  mind  such  things  as 
major  highway  improvements,  which 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  themselves 
in  their  evidence  say  should  not 
in  their  opinion  be  the  responsibility 
of  an  authority  of  under  200,000 ; more- 
over, if  we  read  the  Ministry’s  evidence 
aright,  authorities  of  200,000  would  be 
regarded  by  the  Ministry  as  a fairly  satis- 
factory alternative  to  their  alarming 
proposal,  if  I might  call  it  such,  to  create 
yet  another  ad  hoc  authority  to  govern 
traffic  over  the  Greater  London  area, 
which  we  must  confess  we  feel  would  be 
just  about  the  last  straw  as  far  as 
London  traffic  problems  are  concerned. 
In  fixing  our  figure  as  high  as  200,000 
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we  have  also  had  in  mind  the  difficulties 
which  the  smaller  authorities  would  face 
in  providing  residential  accommodation 
for  deprived  children  and  to  the  present 
difficulties  of  some  of  the  smaller 
county  boroughs — referred  to  in  the 
Home  Office  evidence— in  recruiting  the 
right  staff  for  their  children  services.  So 
far  as  education  is  concerned,  although 
we  realise  that  much  more  than  half  of 
the  local  education  authorities  in  the 
country  are  below  200,000  and  that  even 
in  the  Greater  London  area  the  Ministry 
of  Education  seem  from  their  evidence 
to  be  well  satisfied  with  East  Ham,  which 
has  a population  of  113,000,  as  a local 
education  authority,  we  do  feel  that  to 
provide  the  full  range  of  secondary 
education  it  may  well  be  desirable  to 
have  a school  population  of  about 
30,000,  and  working  back  from  that  gives 
one  a population  for  the  authority  of 
about  200,000.  Finally,  the  creation  of 
authorities  of  the  size  that  we  suggest 
would  do  a great  deal  to  simplify  the 
problems  of  refuse  collection  and  even 
of  refuse  disposal  which  are  referred 
to  in  the  evidence  of  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government. 

It  is  quite  interesting  to  reflect  that 
the  new  lower-tier  authorities  which  we 
are  proposing  would  have  a com- 
Iparable  population  with  Southampton 
and  Plymouth  and,  even  if  one  looks  at 
the  East  End  boroughs,  carving  a popula- 
tion of  about  200,000  out  of  them,  the 
rateable  value  of  those  East  End 
boroughs  with  a population  taken 
together  of  200,000  would  be  greater 
than  a city  such  as  Southampton  or 
Plymouth.  I think  that  is  an  indication 
that  such  local  authorities  would  be  well 
capable  of  undertaking  any  local 
government  task  which  was  put  to  them 
to  carry  out. 

Of  course  it  would  be  the  result  of 
our  proposals  for  larger  lower-tier 
authorities  that  many  amalgamations  of 
local  authorities  would  have  to  take 
place.  Whilst  we  regret  this,  we  do  feel 
that  it  is,  the  price  which  has  got  to  be 
paid  to  implement  real  local  government 
in  London.  We  believe  that  some  of  the 
heartburning  that  will  inevitably  occur 
as  a result  of  those  changes  can  be 
overcome  if  existing  small  boroughs  can 
be  amalgamated  intact,  and  that  there 
should  be  the  minimum  of  fragmentation 
of  existing  boroughs  in  arriving  at  your 
new  lower-tier  authorities.  In  (that  way 
we  feel  that  it  will  be  possible  to  pre- 


serve very  much  that  sense  of  com- 
munity which  has  a local  feeling  to  it 
and  which  plays  a very  important  part 
in  ensuring  that  there  is  enthusiasm  for 
carrying  out  local  government  services. 
Of  course  there  are  in  London  as  we  now 
see  it  so  many  local  communities  with 
their  own  spirit,  their  own  co-operative 
effort,  which  are  in  fact  unrelated  as 
regards  their  boundaries  to  local  govern- 
ment areas.  To  cite  a few  examples  of 
this,  there  are  places  like  Pimlico,  Clap- 
ham,  Putney,  Streaitham,  Dulwich, 
Peckham,  Highgate  and  Camden  Town. 
None  of  those  is  a borough  in  itself  but 
they  all  have  their  own  centre  of  popula- 
tion and  their  own  community  spirit,  and 
we  feel  that  this  spirit  could  be  pre- 
served in  the  new  lower-tier  authorities 
which  we  have  suggested  in  our  evidence. 

With  those  few  introductory  remarks, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I will  now  place  myself 
and  my  colleagues  at  your  disposal. 

2017.  Chairman:  Thank  you  very 

much,  Mr.  Mayor.  I apologise  in  per- 
son for  being  late ; I could  not  help  it. 
Do  any  of  your  colleagues  want  to  add 
anything  before  we  start  questioning? 

1 do  not  think  so,  thank  you,  Mr, 

Chairman. 

2018.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Your 

evidence  is  particularly  interesting 
because  of  the  general  structure  which 
you  have  laid  down.  May  I say  thank 
you,  both  for  the  written  evidence  and 
for  the  very  lucid  way  in  which  you  have 
presented  it.  Could  we  just  take  first 
of  all  your  conception  of  what  is  called 
the  top-tier  authority.  Am  I right  in 
thinking  that  you  contemplate  there  will 
be  a collection  of  boroughs  with  some 
approximation  in  population  and  that 
each  of  those  boroughs  will  be  repre- 
sented by  an  equal  number  on  the  top- 
tier  authority?  That  is,  it  is  a system 
of  indirect  election  ; it  is  not  to  produce, 
say  as  Parliament  does,  roughly  equal 
■constituencies,  but  is  representation  to  be 
more  like  the  American  Senate,  two  per 
State — is  that  what  you  have  in  mind? 

We  have  suggested  in  our  evidence 

that  there  should  not  be  direct  election  to 
the  upper-tier  authority.  We  do  not  feel 
particularly  strongly  on  the  point,  but 
when  we  considered  it  what  influenced 
us  in  making  that  recommendation  was 
that  we  felt  that  the  services  which  we 
have  suggested  should  be  taken  over  by 
that  upper-tier  authority — main  drainage, 
ambulances,  fire  brigades  and  that  sort 
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of  thing — are  not  the  type  of  services 
which  readily  lend  themselves  to  an  elec- 
tion platform.  They  are  primarily 
administrative  matters,  and  therefore 
possibly  the  upper-tier  authority  should 
come  into  existence  administratively 
rather  than  electorally. 

2019.  So  that  iit  would  be  a repre- 
sentation of  each  of  what  you  call  the 

constituent  authorities? Again,  only 

because  that  seems  to  be  a simple  way 
of  arriving  at  it.  It  is  not  something  we 
feel  ait  all  strongly  about,  but  our  con- 
clusions led  us  to  suggesting  that  as  the 
best  of  the  possible  alternatives. 

2020.  In  fact  the  general  purpose  of 
your  arrangement  has  been  to  assign  all 
those  services  which  might  be  regarded 
as  personal  and  possessing  a local 

interest  to  the  second-tier  authority? 

Entirely,  yes. 

2021.  In  fact  the  second-tier  authority 
is  on  your  layout  the  more  important 
authority  of  the  itwo  from  the  local 
government  point  of  view,  except  in 
regard  to  what  may  be  called  very 

largely  mechanical  services? Yes,  I 

think  it  is  quite  fair  to  say  that  because 
it  is  our  endeavour  of  course,  to  con- 
centrate ithe  local  interest  and  local 
enthusiasm  at  a level  in  which  the  mem- 
bers elected  directly  can  make  the  local 
point  of  view  felt. 

2022.  There  will  be  transferred  to  the 
boroughs  certain  services  which  are  at 
present  dealt  with  on  a county  basis 
which  do  involve  quite  considerable 
expenditure,  education,  health  and  per- 
haps highways  being  the  most  important. 
You  contemplate  the  financing  of  those 
would  be  a charge  on  each  borough, 
but  do  you  contemplate  any  equalisa- 
tion scheme  over  your  whole  larger 

area? 1 think  we  are  quite  clear  in 

our  minds  that  some  form  of  equalisa- 
tion would  almost  certainly  still  be 
required.  What  form  it  would  take  I 
think  it  would  be  jumping  ahead  a bit  to 
try  and  describe  at  this  stage,  but  some 
form  of  equalisation  we  certainly 
visualise  would  be  necessary. 

2023.  And  you  contemplate  that  would 
apply  to  ithe  whole  administrative  area 
instead  of  just  to  the  county  of  London? 
Yes,  certainly. 

2024.  You  contemplate  that  over-all 
planning  would  be  a matter  for  the  top- 
tier  authority,  for  want  of  a better  word, 
but  that  the  execution  of  all  works  under 
the  plan  would  be  a matter  for  the 
borough.  Therefore  I take  it  that  all 


processes  such  as  redevelopment  of  what- 
ever kind  would  be  a matter  for  the 
individual  borough  subject  to  compliance 
with  the  plan? Yes. 

2025.  What  I mean  is  that  both  the 
executive  and  the  financial  responsibility 
for  the  redevelopment  of  the  borough 
would  lie  with  that  borough  subject  ito 
the  equalisation  grant,  if  there  is  one? 
Yes. 

2026.  Chairman'.  It  seems  to  me  that 
first  of  all,  the  nature  of  your  upper- 
tier  authority  and  its  functions  hang 
together.  For  example,  you  said  there 
was  no  occasion  for  an  election,  that  an 
indirectly  appointed  body  would  do 
because  of  the  rather  impersonal  func- 
tions which  you  propose  to  assign  to  the 
top-tier  authority.  That  is  one  aspect 
of  the  way  in  which  things  hang 
together,  so  to  speak,  in  your  scheme. 

I am  wondering  whether  they  hang 
together  in  another  respect,  and  I think 
from  something  you  said  it  may  be  so. 
You  have  taken  200,000  as  a rough 
criterion  of  the  sort  of  size  of  the  second- 
tier  authority  you  |en visage,  and  you 
indicated  that  you  had  taken  that 
200,000  in  order  to  give  an  authority 
large  enough  to  deal  with  both  deprived 
children  and  education ; those  are  the 
two  particular  functions  you  mentioned  ; 
there  may  be  others  as  well.  There  of 
course  you  are  dealing  with  catchment 
areas  really,  are  you  not? Yes. 

2027.  And  you  arrive  at  your  200,000, 
as  I understand  it,  giving  a catchment 
area  large  enough  to  include  for  example 
at  any  rate  the  functions  of  education 
and  deprived  children.  I take  it  that  sup- 
posing a scheme  were  evolved  under 
which  not  all  the  local  authority  func- 
tions devolved  upon  the  second  tier  but 
only  certain  functions  which  required, 
shall  we  say,  a lesser  catchment  area, 
that  would  affect,  would  it  not,  your 
thinking  about  the  desirable  size  of  ithe 

second  tier  unit? 1 think  inevitably 

it  would  affect  it  because  in  arriving  at 
a figure  of  200,000  obviously  what  we 
have  done  is  to  look  at  the  various  ser- 
vices which  are  in  fact  provided  today 
and  to  consider  in  the  light  of  those 
services  what  catchment  area  is  required. 
I mentioned  as  examples,  as  you  said 
Mr.  Chairman,  deprived  children  and 
schoolchildren,  and  working  backwards 
from  the  number  of  children  desired  to 
the  population.  , But  equally  we  had 
regard  to  such  things — which  I also  refer- 
red to — as  traffic  problems,  and  the 
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200,000  figure  there  is  one  which  we  think 
covers  the  right  sort  of  area  and  which 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  seems  to  agree 
with  as  being  about  the  right  size.  We 
have  looked  at  all  the  services  and  arrived 
at  the  figure  as  a result  of  doing  so.  If 
certain  of  those  services  were  kept  in  an 
upper  tier  then  I think  one  would  have 
to  look  at  the  others  and  see  whether 
one  reduced  one’s  lowest  common 
denominator,  and  possibly  that  200,000 
figure  would  come  down  accordingly. 

2028.  The  way  I read  your  evidence, 

and  I think  it  is  confirmed  by  what  you 
have  been  saying  today,  is  really  like 
this,  that  your  scheme  in  effect  is  for  a 
whole  series  of  county  boroughs,  not 
merely  all-purpose  or  most-purpose 
boroughs,  but  really  county  boroughs. 
But  you  would  recognise  there  are  certain 
regional  functions  to  be  performed,  few 
in  number,  wide  in  extent  and  rather  im- 
personal in  nature,  which  could  be  put 
each  of  them  ad  hoc  into  the  hands  of 
your  regional  authority.  So  that  the 
picture  you  have  in  mind  is  really  county 
boroughs  plus  certain  functions  in  the 
hands  of  the  regional  authority  which 
would  take  account  of  the  whole  conur- 
bation—is  that  really  the  picture? 

Yes,  I think  that  is  what  it  really  comes 
to,  but  we  have  also  worked  on  it  on  the 
basis  of  getting  the  control  of  anything 
that  is  personal  at  the  local  level,  the 
local  representative  level,  because  pro- 
vided it  is  sufficiently  local  you  can  raise 
some  local  enthusiasm  about  it. 

2029.  I appreciate  that  is  the  motive 
behind  it,  but  the  substance  and  also  the 
form  of  the  proposal  really  is  for  the 
counties  to  disappear,  for  there  to  be 
virtually  county  borough  status  for 
these  new  authorities,  but  for  certain 
rather  impersonal  functions  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  this  indirectly  elected  regional 

authority,  lis  not  that  .it? Mr.  Dawtry : 

I wonder  if  we  should  use  the  expression 
“ county  borough  ” which  to  us  means 
a completely  autonomous  local  govern- 
ment body  which  performs  in  its  area  all 
the  functions  of  local  government.  The 
upper-tier  authority  which  we  have 
recommended  is  going  to  perform  a 
number  of  functions  of  local  govern- 
ment ; therefore  we  have  not  used  the 
term  “ county  borough  ”,  and  I think  it 
is  the  wrong  term  to  use  because  it  goes 
too  far. 

2030.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  explore, 
Mr.  Town  Clerk,  as  to  how  far  this 
really  did  mean  a picture  of  London  with 


county  boroughs,  with  certain  regional 
functions  handed  to  a regional  authority? 

■ In  our  thinking  we  have  always 

thought  of  the  upper-tier  authority  as  a 
county  council. 

2031.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  It  is 
a new  structure  of  local  govern- 
ment which  divides  services  in  a 
different  way  from  anything  which  exists 
at  the  present  time,  and  therefore  it  may 
be  you  would  have  to  invent  new  terms 

for  your  two  authorities. Yes,  that  is 

true. 

2032.  But  they  do  not  correspond, 
either  of  them,  to  anything  which  exists 

at  the  present  time? That  is  quite 

true. — Councillor  Cobbold : It  is  really 
largely  a question  of  terminology. 

2033.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  You 

are  thinking  of  the  top-tier  authority 
as  one  authority,  not  as  a number 

of  ad  hoc  authorities? As  one 

authority,  yes  Sir. 

2034.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  But 

it  does  not  happen  to  be  any 
one  geographical  area  of  the  administra- 
tive county  at  the  present  time?  Mr. 
Cadbury.  Could  I ask  if  the  pattern 
you  envisage,  200,000  most-purpose 
authorities,  should  extend  beyond  the 
area  of  the  present  London  County 
Council,  and  in  the  rest  of  Greater 
London  there  should  be  a similar  pattern 
of  most-purpose  authorities  of  about  that 

size? Yes,  certainly.  We  quite  clearly 

contemplate  that  it  should  cover  what  one 
might  term  Greater  London,  though 
whether  in  calling  it  Greater  London  _we 
would  mean  precisely  the  area  which 
the  Royal  Commission  is  asked  to  review 
or  something  rather  less  than  that  we 
have  not  expressed  a definite  opinion 
about ; but  it  would  be  something  pretty 
near  the  Greater  London  area  which  you 
are  actually  reviewing,  and  the  upper-tier 
authority  would  cover  the  whole  of  that 
area  and  thus  of  course  exclude  from  the 
outer  areas  not  now  within  the  admini- 
strative county  all  the  functions  of  the 
existing  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Hert- 
fordshire and  the  rest  of  the  surrounding 
counties. 

2035.  Chairman:  Except  in  so  far  as 
they  were  in  part  restored  by  the  regional 

authorities? They  would  not  remain 

with  those  existing  councils. 

2036.  No,  but  they  would  go  to  the 

regional  body. The  Greater  London 

regional  body. 
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2037.  And  therefore  in  the  picture  you 
are  putting  before  us  this  figure  of 
200,000  must  be  related  to  the  whole 

picture,  must  it  not? The  whole 

picture,  yes. 

2038.  Mr.  Lawson : You  referred  to 
the  question  of  local  spirit,  local  feel- 
ing, and  you  mentioned  a number  of 
places,  for  example  Putney.  Did  you 
mean  by  that  that  the  local  spirit  in 
Putney  is  just  as  good,  because  it  is 
part  of  the  large  borough  of  Wands- 
worth, as  it  would  be  if  there  were  a 
local  borough  of  Putney?  Is  that  the 

point  you  were  trying  to  make? No, 

what  I was  really  suggesting  is  that 
people  who  live  in  Putney  from  my  ex- 
perience are  very  often  surprised  if  you 
tell  them  they  live  in  Wandsworth,  but 
in  fact  of  course  they  do  live  in  the 
borough  of  Wansdworth,  and  they  feel 
that  they  have  their  local  loyalty  and 
their  local  associations  of  every  sort, 
political,  social  and  otherwise,  in  Putney. 
It  is  as  a separate  community  in  Putney 
that  spirit  exists,  and  by  creating  new 
200,000  strong  authorities  in  London  you 
are  not  going  to  destroy  that  sort  of  spirit 
which  exists  within  the  boundary  of  a 
place  like  Putney  merely  because,  for 
example,  you  break  up  Wandsworth. 

2039.  Mr.  Lawson : What  you  are 
really  saying,  are  you  not,  is  that  the 
borough  council  can  play  very  little  part 
in  fostering  local  feelings?  Chairman : 

I did  not  quite  hear  the  mayor  in 
that  sense  ; what  I thought  he  was  say- 
ing was  this,  that  it  is  implicit  in  West- 
minister’s suggestion  that  the  authorities 
should  be  of  about  200,000  that  there 
would  have  to  be  some  realignment  of 
existing  boundaries.  The  next  question 
was,  how  can  you  get  that  realignment,  and 
I think  he  was  saying  do  not  split  up 
the  existing  communities,  but  amalgamate 
existing  boroughs,  and  I think  he  was 
giving  as  an  example  of  whait  oould  be 
a success  in  the  way  of  amalgamation  of 
communities,  the  borough  of  Wands- 
worth, where  you  have  got  five  separate 
communities  at  least:  Putney,  Wands- 
worth, Olapham,  Tooting  and  Streatham, 
all  of  which  remain  separate  communities 
but  can  live  together  comfortably  in  a 
borough.  And  I think  your  argument 
was  this,  that  if  you  are  going  to  do  an 
amalgamation,  amalgamate  things  which 
exist  today  blit  do  not  cut  through  the 
communities  in  order  to  get  geographical 
boundaries  which  are  neat  and  tidy  on 
the  map?  Am  I right  On  that?-1 


Thank  you  very  much,  that  is  exactly 
what  we  have  in  mind. 

2040.  Chairman : In  other  words,  if 
you  are  going  to  do  anything,  do  a 
“ Wandsworth  ”?  Miss  Johnston : You 
did  mention  Pimlico ; do  you  think 
the  people  of  Pimlico  would  mind  very 
much  if  we  reconstituted  them  into  a 

new  Kensington? 1 doubt  whether 

initially  they  would  be  particularly  con- 
scious of  it — it  would  affect  them  in  so 
many  ways.  If  they  started  to  go  to 
their  library  and  their  local  clinics  in 
Kensington,  obviously  they  would  mind 
very  much,  but  of  course  that  would  not 
in  fact  happen,  because  it  would  be  so 
organised  within  the  new  extended  Ken- 
sington, and  I think  ithe  essential  spirit 
of  the  community  of  Pimlico  would  still 
exist. — Alderman  Sir  Arthur  Howard'.  I 
presume  the  point  we  are  trying  to  make 
is  that  the  true  feeling  of  local  affinity 
is  not  governed  entirely  by  the  arbitrary 
and  artificial  borough  boundaries.  There 
is  just  as  genuine  a local  feeling  on 
almost  a parochial  basis  as  there  is  on 
a borough  basis.  Perhaps  we  may  take 
our  own  city  of  Westminster,  there  ate 
very  large  numbers  of  people  who  do 
not  realise  that  the  Albert  Hall  is  in  the 
city  of  Westminster  ; Soho  has  a charac- 
ter of  its  own ; Pimlico  has  a character 
of  its  own ; other  parts  of  the  city  have 
a character  of  their  own,  which  is  just 
as  real — some  people  say  more  real, 
some  say  less  real — as  the  feeling  of  the 
citizens  for  Westminster  as  a whole. 

2041.  Chairman : Of  course,  the 

logical  outcome  of  that  would  be,  if 
you  are  going  to  do  an  amalgamation — 
this  is  the  point  obviously  which  Mr. 
Lawson  was  on — do  it  by  communities 
in  the  first  instance  rather  than  by  taking 
borough  boundaries  and  throwing 

boroughs  together? But  if  you  try 

and  draw  on  a map  ithe  actual 
geographical  boundary  surrounding  the 
community  which  we  call  Pimlico,  you 
will  be  sitting  here  for  a very  long  time. 

2042.  Mr.  Cadbury.  Clearly  we  do 
not  expect  a map  of  the  whole  of 
Greater  London,  but  I was  going  to  ask 
whether  the  Westminster  City  repre- 
sentatives have  considered  the  area  of 
the  West  End  with  which  they  are  most 
acquainted,  and  have  a suggested  pattern 
which  would  describe  how  the  afea  west 
of  the  city  would  be  divided  into  a series 
of  200,000  population  boroughs?  I have 
the  existing  ones,  With  their  populations. 
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in  front  of  me? Councillor  Cobbold : 

No,  we  have  not  been  as  rash  as  that! 

2043.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  You  were 

speaking  of  night-time  populations — you 
have  a night-time  population  of  about 
92,000  and  a day-time  population,  I 
believe,  of  about  half  a million? Yes. 

2044.  If  you  increased  the  area  to  have 
a night-time  population  of  about  200,000, 
I shudder  to  think  what  your  day-time 
population  might  be.  Have  you  con- 
sidered whether  that  has  any  bearing? 
Supposing  you  were  working  out  your 
scheme,  ought  you  to  take  some  account 
of  day-time  population  in  deciding  the 
size,  or  do  you  not  have  to  worry  about 

that? 1 do  not  think  we  really  worry 

very  much  about  that,  because  the  main 
local  government  services,  education, 
health,  housing,  refuse  disposal  partly — 
though  refuse  disposal  does  not  cover 
it  entirely,  because  if  you  have  got  half  a 
million  people  feeding,  there  is  all  the 
more  refuse  in  the  middle  of  the  day — ■ 
generally  speaking  the  local  government 
services  depend  on  where  people  are  liv- 
ing, rather  than  where  they  happen  to  be 
working. 

2045.  But  the  day-time  population  and 
even  the  firms,  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial firms,  are  enormously  interested 
in  your  planning,  even  in  local  planning, 
in  your  handling  of  traffic  and  all  that 

sort  of  thing,  are  they  not? Certainly, 

yes. 

2046.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Is  it  relevant 
to  this  extent?  The  great  bulk  of  the 
services  which  the  new  borough  will 
be  taking  are  the  personal  services, 
education,  housing,  health.  Those  are 
based  on  the  night-time  population. 
It  is  highways,  planning  and  refuse  dis- 
posal and  collection  which  are  services 
which  would  still  be  with  the  new 
borough,  but  where  the  scale  of  the  ser- 
vice would  be  largely  influenced  by  the 

day-time  population,  is  that  so? 

Alderman  Sir  Arthur  Howard : I should 
have  thought  the  scale,  but  not  the 
nature,  of  the  services. 

2047.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I agree. 

Compared  with  -the  others  it  is  a 
relatively  small  point,  I suppose,  is  it 
not? 

2048.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  But  the 
answer  to  my  question  -would  be, 
would  it,  that  you  did  not  yourselves 
attach  very  much  importance  to  this 
question  of  the  daytime  population 
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or  their  interests  in  working  out  your 

scheme? Councillor  Cobbold.  We 

felt  it  to  be  a factor,  but  far  and  away 
the  preponderance  is  on  the  actual  night- 
time population. 

2049.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  You  are 
probably  leaving  to  us  the  difficult 
task  of  working  out  the  application 
of  your  scheme  and  the  division  into 
areas,  and  very  largely  it  would  have 
to  .be  based  on  geographical  proximity, 
but  there  is  one  general  point  of 
policy:  supposing  there  were  in  some 
cases  the  option  of  making  an  amalga- 
mation which  would  secure  the  union  of 
two  districts  which  were  of  like 
character  socially  and  economically,  or 
of  two  districts  which  were  equally  in 
proximity  to  one  another  but  with  a 
different  social  and  economic  character, 
have  you  any  views  as  to  which  would 

be  really  the  right  course  to  adopt? 

Alderman  Sir  Arthur  Howard:  I think 
ideally,  from  the  long  term,  mixing,  but 
it  would  create  much  greater  problems 
of  course  in  the  short  term,  and  it  de- 
pends how  idealistic  and  long  term  a 
view  you  are  going  to  take. 

2050.  I ask  the  question  because  a 
great  distinction  between  London  and  at 
any  rate  most  of  the  provincial  towns  is 
that  London  is  split  into  fragments  of  like 
character,  whereas  the  normal  provin- 
cial town — and  many  of  them  say  it  is 
an  advantage — are  what  might  be  called 
many-class  communities,  and  I wondered 
whether  you  have  any  views  as  to  which 
is  the  right  objective  to  aim  at,  if  and 
where  there  were  a choice?  In  most 
cases  I do  not  think  there  would  be  very 

much  choice? Councillor  Cobbold: 

I think  the  many-class  communities  must 
be  the  right  answer  really,  because  it 
then  provides  what  one  might  call  the 
normal  structure  of  an  English  provin- 
cial town,  which  is  a cohesive  whole 
rather  than  a group  fragmentation,  as  I 
think  you  have  referred  to  it.  Whether 
it  is  going  to  cause  a lot  of  difficulty  as  a 
result  of  doing  that  in  the  first  instance  is 
another  matter,  but  taking  it  as  a prin- 
ciple I think  the  mixture  is  right. 

2051.  Chairman:  You  have  quite  a 
considerable  mixture  in  Westminster 

already,  have  you  not? Alderman 

Sir  Arthur  Howard : If  you  care  to 
look  at  the  Mayfair  district,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  advanced  forms 
of  town  planning  when  it  was  done, 
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you  had  the  big  single  houses,  you 
had  very  good  working  class  dwellings, 
as  they  were  called  then,  and  you 
had  your  local  shopping  streets.  But 
in  the  larger  city  you  get  the  inevitable 
demand  for  commercial  and  office  ac- 
commodation nearer  the  centre,  and  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
character  within  the  centre  even  of  the 
provincial  cities  is  gradually  altering. 

2052.  Chairman:  It  depends  on  size 

really,  does  it  not? Mr.  Lawson : Is 

it  part  of  your  proposal  that  the  rate 
equalisation  scheme  should  extend  over 

the  whole  of  Greater  London? 1 A 

planned  rate  equalisation  scheme  should 
extend  over  the  whole  of  the  new 
Greater  London,  but  not  necessarily  the 
existing  scheme  in  its  existing  form. 

2053.  If  there  were  not  to  be  a new 
Greater  London,  if  we  went  on  from  the 
county  point  of  view  as  we  are  today, 
would  it  still  he  a good  thing  to  extend 
the  rate  equalisation  scheme  in  some 

way? It  is  a very  difficult  one,  that, 

because  at  the  moment  the  L.C.C.  are  the 
precepting  authority  on  the  boroughs, 
as  are  the  police,  and  equalisation  is  a 
perfectly  simple  arrangement,  but  I 
think  there  would  be  complications  on 
equalisation  over  parts  of  Kent,  Surrey 
and  Middlesex  and  the  three  county 
boroughs.  We  have  noit  contemplated  it. 

2054.  Chairman:  Could  we  move  on 
now  from  those  general  questions  to  the 
more  specific  local  authority  functions, 
and  take  them  one  by  one,  starting  with 
education.  Of  course,  Westminster  was 
never  an  education  authority,  was  it? 
No. 

2055.  Chairman:  So  your  proposal  is 
really  to  do  something  quite  radically 
new  with  the  education  system  in  the 
county  of  London  at  any  rate?  You  have 
never  had  any  delegation,  you  have  never 
had  any  excepted  districts,  you  have 
never  had  any  educational  functions 
exercised  by  the  existing  metropolitan 

boroughs? Sir  Charles  Morris:  Like 

the  Chairman  and  Sir  John,  I am 
extremely  grateful  to  you  for  having 
given  so  much  thought  to  our  prob- 
lem as  a whole  instead  of  entirely 
confining  yourselves  to  the  problems 
of  Westminster.  Your  arguments  are 
basically,  or  perhaps  most  import- 
antly, general  arguments  about  the 
nature  and  vitality  and  health  of  local 
government.  I wondered  if  we  might 


for  a moment  give  attention  to  rather 
more  specific  arguments  about  educa- 
tion, and  see  how  the  view  that  you  are 
putting  bears  on  education.  If  I might 
start  in  this  way : you  have  given  a good 
deal  of  thought  to  which  services  should 
go  to  the  top  tier  authority  and  which 
services  should  go  to  the  most-purpose 
authorities,  in  your  case  of  course  the 
city  council,  and  you  have  thought  that 
education,  except  for  higher  techno- 
logical education  and  one  or  two  other 
things,  should  go  to  the  most-purpose 
authority,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  city 
council.  I suppose  that  in  looking  at  all 
the  services  you  must  have  felt  when 
you  came  to  divide  them  up,  that  the 
case  for  allotting  them  to  the  most- 
purpose  authority  was  stronger  in  some 
cases  than  in  others.  With  some  you 
must  have  had  some  difficulty  in  making 
up  your  minds  where  they  should  go. 
Would  education  be  one  of  the  strong 
ones  in  your  mind  for  putting  to  the 
most-purpose  authority,  or  would  it  be 
one  of  the  ones  about  which  you  had  to 

think  twice? So  far  as  primary  and 

secondary  education,  we  are  quite  firmly 
of  the  view  that  it  was  accepted  and  has 
been  accepted  that  it  is  a proper  local 
authority  function,  and  we  think  that 
the  special  circumstances  in  London 
probably  are  due  to  historical  con- 
ditions: in  1902  the  boroughs  had  only 
just  been  created,  they  had  hardly  been 
in  existence  more  than  eighteen  months ; 
there  had  been  an  old  London  School 
Board,  and  there  are  probably  good 
reasons  why  at  that  time  education  was 
given  to  the  L.C.C.  rather  than  to  the 
local  authorities. 

2056.  I suppose  you  would  agree  that 
even  if  you  think  that  the  balance  tips 
very  much  one  way,  this  is  a question 
of  considering  advantages  one  way  and 
advantages  the  other.  The  people  of 
London,  including  the  people  of  West- 
minster, have  for  a very  long  time  been 
used  to  having  to  pay  no  attention  what- 
ever to  boundaries  over  a really  very 
large  area  in  sending  their  children  to 
school.  With  regard  to  primary  schools 
the  aim  in  these  days  is  to  prevent  chil- 
dren having  to  go  any  distance.  With 
regard  to  secondary  education,  in  these 
days  parents  do  like  to  have  a consider- 
able range  of  choice  of  the  schools  to 
which  they  can  send  them,  and  I sup- 
pose in  that  way  there  is  a considerable 
advantage  in  having  a large  area  which 
knows  nothing  of  boundaries  for  the 
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purposes  of  sending  children  to  school. 
You  would  think  however  that  on 
balance  the  advantage  lies  the  other  way, 
would  you?  I wondered  if  you  would 
care  to  develop  that  a little?  You  would 
agree,  would  you  not,  that  there  is  a 
certain  advantage  for  parents  in  not 
having  to  worry  about  boundaries,  in  a 
very  large  built-up  area  such  as  this? 
— -Certainly,  Sir.  We  have  compul- 
sory education  now,  financed  by  the 
State  and  by  the  local  authorities.  At 
the  top  end  we  have  the  universities 
and  the  higher  technological  colleges ; 
X think  most  people  would  hope  that 
those  would  continue  to  remain  quite 
outside  the  official  realm.  But  you  have 
got  to  make  some  arbitrary  line  some- 
where down  the  scale,  and  we  thought 
it  came  somewhere  about  the  further 
education  line.  But  so  far  as  the 
secondary  education  is  concerned,  we 
envisage  that  a most-purpose  authority 
such  as  we  think  of  would  be  able  to 
provide  something  like  three  grammar 
schools,  a technical  high  school  and 
perhaps  up  to  twenty  secondary  modern 
schools,  and  so  far  as  further  education 
is  concerned  an  area  college,  a local 
college,  some  sort  of  institute  of  a non- 
vocational  character  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  youth  and  community  services. 
They  would  be  able  to  provide  that.  The 
point  as  to  whether  the  parent  and  child 
are  to  have  completely  free  choice  as 
to  where  they  go  is  not  one  that  we 
could  control. 

2057.  I suppose  that  nowadays,  in 
the  London  county  area,  just  as  in  some 
of  the  other  very  large  county  boroughs, 
the  secondary  school  children  do  travel 
a great  deal,  because  either  they  or  their 
parents  like  to  choose  schools.  Would 
you  feel  that  if  your  scheme  was  worked 
out  it  would  be  very  highly  desirable 
for  the  most-purpose  authorities  to  try 
and  maintain  that  system  by  some  sort 
of  agreement  between  themselves,  or 
would  you  not  bother  too  much  about 

that? Very  much  so.  What  I would 

like  to  say  is  that  we  feel  that  the  local 
authority  ought  to  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  children  within  its  own 
area,  but  we  would  very  much  hope  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  make  arrange- 
ments between  the  authorities  so  that  the 
greatest  possible  freedom  of  choice  could 
in  fact  be  given  to  a parent. 

2058.  Would  that  be  practical,  do  you 

think? It  is  practical  in  a large  mea- 

sure today.  It  depends  very  much  on  the 
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attitude,  may  I say,  of  individual 
directors  of  education  in  some  cases. 

2059.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Do  you  think 
that,  supposing  there  were — I cannot  use 
the  word  “Westminster” — supposing 
there  were  a Pimlico  grammar  school,  in 
fact  the  people  of  Pimlico  would  in  the 
course  of  years  normally  elect  to  send 
their  children  to  that  school,  because  it 

was  the  local  school? There  were  two 

grammar  schools  in  the  city  of  West- 
minster, of  very  considerable  age  and 
reputation,  and  as  a result  of  building 
one  has  been  moved  out  to  Lambeth  now 
and  one  is  in  Hammersmith,  but  they 
still  have  a very  strong  connection  with 
Westminster. 

2060.  Sir  Charles  Morris'.  I am  sure 
you  do  not  forget  in  your  thoughts  the 
grammar  school  and  technical  school 
children — very  much  not,  I am  sure.  But 
in  one  very  large  county  borough  out- 
side London,  I have  been  shown  on  a 
map  or  diagrammatically  the  travelling 
done  by  grammar  school  children,  and  it 
is  colossal ; it  is  quite  a problem  to  the 
bus  companies.  And  that  must  be  based 
on  the  fact  that  they  like  to  choose  their 
schools,  and  they  go  right  across  the  city. 
I should  imagine  the  same  thing  happens 
in  London.  Really,  on  the  relatively 
severe  practical  point,  would  it  be  prac- 
tical to  do  that  with  a lot  of  most- 
purpose  London  boroughs?— — -I  should 
have  though  so  far  as  the  physical  aspect 
of  travelling  is  concerned,  the  web  of  in- 
ternal transport  in  the  Greater  London 
area  is  probably  as  good  as  anywhere  in 
the  country.  The  question  of  making  the 
necessary  administrative  arrangements  to 
make  that  possible  we  think  depends 
very  much  on  the  character  and  the  out- 
look of  the  local  authority,  and  where  it 
believes  it  the  right  thing  to  make  free- 
dom of  choice  and  independence  possible 
I think  the  facts  show  that  it  has  in  fact 
taken  place. — Councillor  Cobbold:  In 
fact  it  does  occur,  I think,  a good  deal 
as  it  is,  on  the  fringe  of  the  present  ad- 
ministrative county  area,  because  Greater 
London  of  course  is  vastly  larger  and 
there  is  a lot  of  interchange  between 
different  education  authorities — the 
London  County  Council  is  one,  and  the 
surrounding  counties,  Middlesex,  Kent, 
and  so  on  are  others. 

2061.  You  will  understand  I am  just 
trying  to  get  your  help,  if  I may,  about 
the  practical  question.  Take  one  instance 
of  it:  if  this  criss-crossing  of  children 
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were  to  be  encouraged,  you  would  really 
from  the  point  of  view  of  finance  and 
accounting  have  to  have  free  trade  be- 
tween the  authorities.  They  could  not 
really  account  for  every  child  and  bill 
one  another  for  the  cost  of  every  child 
who  went  out  of  the  borough.  At  least, 
if  they  did,  it  would  soon  Tiring  into 
being  a tremendous  administrative 
apparatus.  Would  free  trade  be  practic- 
able?  Alderman  Sir  Arthur  Howard : 

I would  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  on 
the  details  of  the  accounting  arrange- 
ments, Sir,  but  it  is  possible  today  for 
arrangements  to  be  made  under  which 
one  local  authority  can  pay  an  agreed 
charge  to  another  local  authority  where 
a boy  or  girl  is  being  educated,  and  I 
should  not  have  thought  the  extension 
of  that  would  have  created  any  great 
problems  of  accountancy. 

2062.  Even  if  you  had  a good  number 
of  most-purpose  boroughs?  You  see, 
accounting  between  London  and  Middle- 
sex is  one  thing,  but  with  sixteen  or  so 
boroughs  do  you  think  it  would  be 

practicable? -Sir,  I have  not  gone  into 

the  details  of  the  book-keeping,  but  I do 
not  think  there  are  any  insuperable 
problems. — Mr.  Hay  hurst : If  I can  break 
in  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  some  years 
since  I had  a close  connection  with  the 
finance  of  education,  but  certainly  when 
I was  in  the  Midlands  in  the  middle 
’thirties  there  were  no  difficulties  what- 
ever in  one  county  borough  accepting 
children  from  another  county  borough 
and  vice  versa  ; the  arrangements  worked 
quite  smoothly  in  the  Black  Country 
conurbation,  and  surely  what  the  city 
council  are  suggesting  now  is  purely  a 
development  of  that. 

2063.  There  is  just  also  the  question — 

I too  have  worked  in  the  Midlands — 
whether  under  that  system  children  go  to 
and  fro  as  freely  as  they  do  under  the 
present  arrangements,  or  whether  it  tends 
to  mean  that  the  children  go  to  school 
in  their  own  county  or  their  own 
borough? They  are  certainly  criss- 

crossing to  a greater  extent. 

2064.  Mr.  Lawson : The  point  that  was 
troubling  me  is : would  the  local 
authority  of  200,000  tend  to  keep  the 
places  in  its  schools  for  children  of  its 
own  citizens  rather  than  take  possibly 
more  intelligent  children  from  over  the 
frontier,  so  that  you  would  get  a different 

pattern?  Would  that  happen,  or  not? 

Alderman  Sir  Arthur  Howard : I could 
not  really  answer  that.  There  is  always 


a tendency  in  human  nature  to  give  a 
slight  preference  to  your  own  rather 
than  someone  else’s  but  if  you  start  on 
the  assumption  that  there  are  sufficient 
places  provided  for  the  whole  of  the 
people  who  are  capable  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  that  particular  type  of  education, 
does  it  matter  very  much? 

2065.  That  is  not  so  today,  is  it,  be- 
cause there  is  competition  to  get  into  the 
grammar  schools  today,  considerable 
competition  in  some  places.  What  is 
troubling  me  is  whether  the  ratepayers 
of  the  authority  which  had  paid  for  the 
schools,  and  so  on,  would  not  say: 

“ Well,  after  all  our  children  must  have 
priority  here  ”,  so  you  would  get  in  some 
places  quite  stupid  children  getting  the 
grammar  school  education  and  in  other 
places  intelligent  children  could  not  get 
in,  thereby  perhaps  lowering  the  whole 

standard ; would  that  happen? 1 

could  not  answer  that.  Sir.  You  really 
must  ask  the  Ministry  of  Education — or 
Sir  Charles! — Mr.  Daw  try:  I am  sure, 
Sir,  that  while  we  believe  in  giving  the 
greatest  freedom  of  movement  desirable, 
in  practice  our  local  education  authorities 
would  be  sufficiently  large  to  provide 
such  a wide  range  of  secondary  education 
that  I do  not  think  there  would  be  in 
time  very  much  movement  in  between 
authorities,  even  though  we  would  allow 
it.  The  idea  of  a local  education 
authority  with  a population  of 
200,000  is  far  from  revolutionary. 
Of  the  existing  local  education  autho- 
rities— I believe  there  are  143—87 
are  under  that  figure,  and  they  provide 
secondary  education  as  far  as  we  know 
perfectly  satisfactorily. 

2066.  Sir  Charles  Morris ; Yes,  I 
thought  you  might  take  the  view  that  a 
lot  of  this  movement  was  not  really 
necessary,  and  that  the  children  of 
Westminster  would  be  as  well  or  better 
served  if  they  went  to  Westminster 
schools.  But  I think  you  did  think  that 
the  movement  probably  had  a good  deal 

to  be  said  for  it? Alderman  Sir 

Arthur  Howard:  Sir  Charles,  is  not  the 
greatest  factor  in  the  prestige  of  any 
school  or  college  the  character  of  its 
teaching  staff?  And  is  there  not  an 
extraordinary  way  in  which  it  gets 
known  amongst  the  general  public  that 
probably  a rather  better  education  js 
available  for  little  Willie  in  X than  in 
Y?  That  will  always  continue,  and  there 
will  always  be  an  excess  demand  for  one 
rather  than  another. 
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2067.  Chairman : And  schools  go  up 

and  down  in  that  respect. Exactly, 

and  one  would  not  wish  to  keep  a rigid 
pattern,  would  one? 

2068.  Sir  Charles  Morris : No,  but  still 
speaking  of  the  balance  of  advantages 
again,  there  is  a certain  advantage  in 
parents  feeling  that  it  is  to  some  extent 

up  to  them  where  little  Willie  goes? 

We  are  in  complete  agreement  with  you 
on  that. 

2069.  Chairman : I think  you  can  sum 
up  really  what  has  been  said  to  us  in 
this  way.  It  must  be  conceded  that  every 
additional  frontier  is  to  that  extent  an 
impediment  to  mobility,  there  cannot  be 
any  doubt  about  that,  but  by  choosing 
a body  of  200,000  population,  with  an 
assumed  school  population  of  30,000, 
you  have  made  it  necessary  to  provide 
so  many  schools  of  such  variety  that 
there  would  still  be  ample  choice  left, 
and  whatever  measure  of  reduced 
mobility  might  exist  would  not  be  of  any 
public  importance — I think  that  is  really 

what  you  are  saying? Yes.  We  are 

not  proposing  to  create  any  new  frontiers 
which  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to 
cross,  but  we  certainly  would  not  oppose 
crossing  where  it  was  desired  and  was 
practicable. 

2070.  You  see,  I have  this  in  mind: 

there  is  evidence — it  comes  out  in  the 
Ministry  of  Education’s  evidence — that 
the  amount  of  movement  of  children  as 
between  residence  and  school  gets  smaller 
and  smaller  as  you  get  to  another  county 
borough? Yes. 

2071.  And  I think  if  you  set  up  addi- 
tional boundaries  inside  London  it  will 
reduce  mobility;  but  you  are  saying  the 
area  is  still  large  enough  for  it  not  to  be 

of  significance? Mr.  Cobbold:  Our 

proposals  suggest  breaking  down  and 
removing  all  those  existing  peripheral 
boundaries.  Now  you  have  not  just  one 
education  authority  for  the  Greater 
London  area,  but  a vast  number  includ- 
ing the  six  surrounding  counties,  includ- 
ing excepted  districts  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.  There  are  far  more  educational 
authorities  over  the  Greater  London  area 
today  than  one  thinks  of — just  the  one 
body  at  the  top. 

2072.  Would  you  like  to  pray  in  aid 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  LCC’s  own 
divisions  do  not  much  exceed  200,000? 

Sir  Arthur  Howard : We  had  noted 

that,  Sir. 
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2073.  Sir  Charles  Morris : But  it  is 
your  view,  to  put  it  very  crudely,  that 
although  you  are  anxious  to  have  a 
system  in  which  you  think  local 
authorities  would  be  healthy  and 
flourishing,  you  are  not  wanting  to 
sacrifice  the  children  in  order  to  have 
such  a healthy  local  government  system? 
It  must  be  your  view  that  under  this 
most-purpose  authority  system,  you 
could  produce  as  good  an  education, 

taking  everything  into  account? We 

believe  it  might  produce  better.  In  no 
way  would  it  deprive  any  headmaster  or 
•teacher  at  a school  of  the  guidance  and 
assistance  which  they  get  from  the  upper 
tier  at  the  centre  of  authority;  but  it 
could  add  the  possibility  of  turning  to 
local  people  who  were  interested  in 
schools,  and  I think  it  would  be  within 
your  experience  that  quite  a number  of 
headmasters  and  others  have  been  able 
to  draw  quite  a lot  of  help  and  support 
from  local  people.  We  think  it  would 
be  adding  rather  than  withdrawing 
something. 

2074.  May  I take  a slightly  different 
point  which  you  may  feel  you  would 
prefer  me  not  to  take  up?  I quite 
appreciate  that  you  are  appreciative  of 
the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
county  on  the  educational  services  and 
do  not  want  to  be  put  into  a position  of 
appearing  inappreciative  of  that;  but  I 
wonder  if  you  would  care  to  develop 
a little  further  any  remarks  you  may 
have  about  the  working  of,  for  instance, 
the  governor  system  for  the  secondary 
schools.  I think  there  is  a view  held 
in  some  places  that,  if  the  governors  are 
well  appointed,  are  good  people  and 
can  get  direct  to  the  authority  that 
makes  decisions  and  so  on,  the 
governor  system  works  well  in  keeping 
in  touch  with  local  opinion  and  bringing 
parents  into  the  work  of  the  schools  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  I wonder  if  you 
would  care  to  say  anything  about  how 
it  seems  to  you  to  work  in  Westminster? 

No,  Sir,  I cannot,  as  to  how  it  works 

in  Westminster,  because  we  have  no 
experience,  being  a minor  authority.  I 
could  tell  you  from  my  personal  experi- 
ence as  a governor  of  grammar  schools 
both  in  London  and  the  country,  but 
I think  perhaps  it  would  not  be  proper 
for  me  to  do  that. 

2075.  Chairman : You  could  speak  as 
to  the  primary  schools  because  you  have 
a certain  number  of  managers  of  the 
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primary  schools?' Yes.  Sir,  but  they 

have  very  little  say  in  anything. 

2076.  Sir  Charles  Morris'.  Has  your 
Council  any  views  about  the  divisional 
structure  of  the  London  county  authority, 
which  is  really  an  administrative  struc- 
ture, is  it  not,  not  a committee  structure? 
—-Sir,  we  have  no  experience  of  it 
really.  We  may  have  personal  yiews 
but  I do  not  think  we  have  what  you 
could  call  local  authority  views. — Mr. 
Dawtry : If  I may  I should  like  to  add 
something  about  mobility  in  the  field  of 
higher  technological  education,  where  of 
course  mobility  is  essential.  Our  pro- 
posals, by  abolishing  the  various  county 
boundaries,  would  in  fact  make  for  in- 
creased mobility  as  compared  with  the 
present  arrangement. 

2077.  Of  course  the  authority  would  be 

wider  than  the  county  area? Yes. 

2078.  As  you  know,  the  Ministry  take 
the  view  that  there  is  a very  great 
national  interest  at  the  present  moment 
in  trying  to  fit  in  the  secondary  schools 
with  the  technical  colleges,  the  colleges 
of  advanced  technology,  universities  and 
so  on  because  of  the  national  need. 
They  therefore  think  there  are  ad- 
vantages, do  they  not,  in  the  primary  and 
secondary  schools  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  same  authority  as  the  further  educa- 
tion? You  have  given  some  thought  to 
that  and  I imagine  you  think  you  could 
in  some  way  meet  the  national  need 
equally  well  under  your  own  system? 

Sir  Arthur  Howard : Sir,  I think  it  is 

basic  to  the  1944  Act  that  the  whole 
.process  of  education  should  be  con- 
tinuous and  progressive;  but  if  it  is 
agreed  that  you  have  to  draw  an 
arbitrary  line  somewhere,  we  suggest 
that  it  is  in  the  range  of  further  education 
where  it  can  best  be  put.  We  certainly 
do  not  want  to  bring  the  universities  into 
the  local  authority  field  but  we  think  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools  certainly 
should  remain  in  the  local  authority.  It 
is  in  the  hinterland  there  where  the  divi- 
sion might  come. 

2079.  And  you  think  there  is  no  reason 

why  there  should  not  be  close  relations 
between  the  secondary  schools  and  tech- 
nical colleges? No,  Sir.  Is  it  not 

your  experience  that  the  real  liaison 
comes  between  the  heads  of  the  respec- 
tive schools  and  colleges? 

2080.  Chairman:  What  would  you 

say  about  this,  Alderman?  In  this  brown 
book  it  is  paragraph  17,  page  20.  It  is 


part  of  the  Ministry  of  Education’s 
comment.  This  is  very  much  in  point 
on  what  you  are  saying  now.  That 
paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

“There  is  thus  on  several  counts 
an  imperative  need  for  the  closest  con- 
tact and  co-operation  between 
secondary  schools  and  establishments 
for  further  education  and  for  some 
common  planning  of  their  activities.” 

I take  it  we  would  all  be  agreed  up  to 
that  point.  The  next  sentence  I would 
like  to  put  to  you  cuts  completely  across 
the  recommendations  you  have  been 
making  to  us  on  education. 

“ This  can  be  achieved  only  if  the 
same  authorities  are  responsible  for 
both  secondary  and  further  education.” 

It  is  no  good  my  asking  whether  you 
agree  with  that;  obviously  you  cannot, 
in  view  of  the  evidence  you  have  given, 
But  would  you  like  to  comment  on  that 

sentence? Sir.  I have  yet  to  find  the 

department  of  government  or  the  admini- 
strative set-up  which  can  prevent  me 
getting  in  touch  with  someone  I really 
want  to  get  in  touch  with,  because  I 
think  together  we  can  deal  with  the  pro- 
blem better.  I agree  the  administrative 
structure  can  make  it  easier,  but  where 
the  will  is  there  the  liaison  can  be  made 
effective. 

2081.  You  rather  cavil  at  the  word 

“ only  ” in  that  sentence? ■“  Cavil  ” 

is  probably  a polite  term. 

2082.  Chairman:  May  we  move  now 

to  the  environmental  health  services? 

Mr.  Lawson : Could  I ask  just  a question 
or  two  about  refuse  disposal?  I am 
not  concerned  so  much  with  refuse  col- 
lection, as  disposal.  You  have,  I under- 
stand, come  to  an  arrangement  with 
Marylebone  and  Paddington.  Does  that 

arrangement  work  satisfactorily? Mr. 

Cobbold : Entirely  satisfactorily,  yes. 

2083.  What  does  it  really  amount  to? 
Do  they  send  the  refuse  to  your  depot 

or  wharf? Yes.  We  built  a wharf 

depot  shortly  before  the  war,  on  the 
river,  and  all  the  refuse  from  the  City 
of  Westminster  and  the  two  boroughs 
goes  into  that  depot,  whence  it  is  barged 
away  down  the  Thames  to  Essex.  Those 
two  boroughs  make  contributory  charges 
for  the  cost  of  disposing  of  their  refuse, 
but  it  is  handled  as  a single  plant. 

2084.  Would  it  be  practicable  or  de- 
sirable to  extend  it  so  that  there  were 
more  than  three  boroughs  collaborating? 
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It  might  well  be  better  but  it  is  very 

difficult  to  say  because  it  depends  so 
much  not  only  on  how  far  you  are 
going  to  bring  the  refuse,  but  by  which 
particular  route.  The  farther  you  carry 
refuse  in  a city  such  as  London  the  more 
you  are  adding  to  your  traffic  congestion 
problems . because  the  vehicles  in  which 
you  move  the  refuse  are  themselves  so 
large. 

2085.  You  use  contractors,  do  you 

not?-; We  use  contractors  from  the 

time  it  is  put  into  the  barges. 

2086.  Do  they  own  the  tipping  sites, 

or  do  you? They  own  the  tipping 

sites  as  well.  They  have  an  overall  con- 
tract with  us  to  barge  the  refuse  away. 
I think  they  own  the  tidal  marshland  in 
Essex  where  the  refuse  is  taken. 

2087.  Would  you  be  in  a strong  posi- 
tion to  bargain  for  cheap  transport  if 
in  fact  you  owned  your  own  tipping 

sites? 1 do  not  know  whether  we  have 

considered  that. Mr.  Hay  hurst:  .1  do 

not  think  myself  we  could  be  placed  in 
any  better  position  from  that  aspect, 
because  our  own  particular  contractor 
in  his  turn  sub-contracts  part  of  his  work, 
part  of  the  lighterage  work.  I do  not 
think  it  would  make  any  difference.  I 
think  I ought  to  supplement  one  answer 
the  Mayor  gave.  The  land  is  owned  in 
part  by  the  contractor  because  latterly 
the  contractor  has  taken  over  as  a tenant 
certain  land  owned  by  the  City 
Corporation. 

2088.  Mr.  Cadbury : The  City  of 

London,  not  the  City  of  Westminster? 
Yes,  Sir,  that  is  correct. 

2089.  Mr.  Lawson:  About  building 
regulations,  would  you  be  in  favour  of 
having  in  London  the  same  system  that 
applies  in  the  rest  of  the  country  by 
which  it  is  really  the  borough  council 

who  is  responsible? Mr.  Cobbold: 

Yes,  we  think  our  most-purpose  authori- 
ties should  be  responsible. 

2090.  Do  you  think  the  District  Sur- 
veyor, with  the  statutory  powers  he  has, 

serves  any  useful  purpose  today? Mr. 

Dawtry : The  view  we  have  taken  about 
this,  Sir,  is  that  there  should  be  one  code 
of  building  regulations  over  the  whole 
country ; that  there  should  be  no  special 
code  for  London,  that  the  London  Build- 
ing Acts  should  therefore  be  repealed ; 
and  the  District  Surveyor  as  such  would 
disappear  though  he  would,  appear  in 
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another  form,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, as  a building  inspector  employed  by 
the  lower-tier  authority. 

2091.  Miss  Johnston:  I believe  you 

make  a good  deal  on  salvage  in  West- 
minster?  Mr.  Ardern:  The  only  real 

salvage  that  we  can  obtain  is  paper.  The 
tonnage  of  refuse  we  take  into  our  depot 
on  a busy  day  is  800  tons  and  if  we  werO 
to  attempt  to  put  that  over  conveyor 
belts  through  a magnetic  separator  we 
should  want  a huge  depot  of  many  acres. 
So  we  supply  hessian  sacks  and  encour- 
age offices  and  shops  to  put  good  clean 
paper  in  those  sacks,  which  we  remove, 
and  leave  an  empty  sack  in  its  place. 
We  probably  send  to  the  mills  between 
80  and  90  tons  of  paper  per  week. 

2092.  It  is  quite  profitable  then? 

Very  profitable. 

2093.  Chairman : Now  we  have  ques- 

tions on  personal  health  and  welfare. 
Miss  Johnston : From  your  evidence, 
would  it  be  right  to  say  you  do  not  feel 
the  personal  health  services  are  operating 
unsatisfactorily  under  the  L.C.C.  but 
that  you  think  it  is  administratively  in- 
convenient for  the  people  in  West- 
minster?  Mr.  Cobbold:  I think  that 

is  a good  approximation  of  it.  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  feel  the  actual  services 
provided  since  the  change  over  ten  years 
ago  have  deteriorated  in  any  way  but  it 
has  become  in  some  respects  adminis- 
tratively more  difficult  for  the  people 
with  whom  they  are  dealing. 

2094.  I expect  you  get  a lot  oif  en- 
quiries at  the  Town  Hall  to  pass  on? 

We  get  a fairly  steady  stream  at  the 

Town  Hall.  The  Divisional  Health  Office 
is  outside  the  City  in  the  Harrow  Road. 

2095.  Chairman:  What  do  you  mean 
exactly  by  the  services  have  or  have  not 
deteriorated?  I think  that  needs  a bit 
of  clarification.  Take  it  this  way,  a 
health  visitor  is  just  as  good  as  she  ever 
was,  but  is  harder  to  get.  Tf  that  is 
the  case,  it  may  be  that  the  skill  and 
service  of  the  health  visitor  has  not 
deteriorated,  but  would  it  be  right  to 
say  the  service  provided  has  not 

deteriorated?  It  may  or  may  not? 

It  depends  on  whether  you  think  the  ser- 
vice is  the  whole  organisation  or  purely 
when  you  get  into  the  care  of  the  health 
visitor  or  whoever  it  is,  whether  you  are 
still  getting  exactly  the  same  medical  ser- 
vice. That  is  the  distinction.  You  get 
the  same  medical  service,  quite  as  good, 
but  you  may  wander  .round  through  City 
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Hall  before  you  arrive  at  getting  what 
you  want,  which  means  it  may  take  a 
little  longer.  Whether  you  say  that 
makes  the  service  worse— I suppose  you 
do.  If  a bus  gets  held  up,  you  say  it  is 
a bad  service. 

2096.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Is  it  possible 
that  the  range  of  services  now  within  the 
statutory  duties  of  local  authorities  is 
wider  than  it  was  before  the  war,  but 
as  the  personnel  required  to  administer 
them  has  not  perhaps  gone  up  in  the 
same  proportion  it  may  not  be  always 
as  easy  to  cover  the  whole  range  of 
services  as  it  was  to  cover  a smaller 

range  of  services  twenty  yeaTS  ago. 

Certainly  the  number  of  services  has 
gone  up.— Dr.  Struthers : Sir,  there  has 
been  in  some  respects  an  addition  since 
before  the  war  but  it  would  be  fair  to 
say  the  main  services  are  the  same.  Per- 
haps with  regard  to  the  service  in  the 
clinics  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the 
doctors  and  nurses  do  similar  work,  do 
as  good  work  as  they  did  in  previous 
days  but,  as  has  been  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  medical  'service,  doctors 
and  nurses  do  not  take  very  kindly  to 
large  organisations  and  in  some  way,  to 
use  the  usual  cliche,  they  feel  somewhat 
frustrated. 

2097.  What  was  in  my  mind  was  this : 

I used  to  'think,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
health  visitors  were  mainly  concerned 
with  mothers  and  young  children,  but  we 
have  heard  quite  a lot  of  evidence  from 
borough  councils  who  talk  quite  freely 
about  the  amount  of  time  the  health 
visitors  spend  in  visiting  old  people  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  Is  that  something 
which  has  expanded?—; — In  so  far  as 
the  old  people  are  visited  by  health 
visitors,  that  is  something  separate  from 
the  maternity  and  child  welfare  service 
to  which  most  doctors  and  nurses  are 
devoted. 

2098.  My  point  is,  if  it  is  done  on  a 
wide  scale  it  means  an  increased  amount 

of  work  for  health  visitors  in  total? 

It  certainly  would,  but  there  are  those 
who  hold  it  is  not  essential  to  have  health 
visitors  to  look  after  the  old  people. 

2099.  Miss  Johnston:  But  the  whole 
conception  today  is  that  the  health  ser- 
vices and  health  visitor  deal  with  the 
whole  family  as  now,  no  longer  con- 
fining themselves  to  children  under  five, 
but  visiting  any  family  having  problems 
over  that  age  and  visiting  old  people? 
That  is  so,  but  it  still  leaves  the 


question  as  to  whether  the  specialised 
knowledge  of  nurses  and  health  visitors 
is  always  needed  by  the  old  people. 

2100.  That  is  a matter  for  the  local 
authorities  to  decade  buit  you  feel  in 
Westminster  that  they  do  not  need  ito  be 

visited  -by  health  visitors? 1 would 

not  restrict  it  to  Westminster . _ I would 
say  very  definitely  there  are  visits  to  old 
■people  which  do  not  need  either  doctors, 
nurses  or  health  visitors. 

2101.  But  they  can  need  other  kinds 
of  visitors  because  they  have  other  kinds 

of  needs.  Is  that  what  you  mean? 

Yes. — Mr.  Cobbold : Yes,  it  depends  on 
the  arrangements  in  any  given  area, 
and  whether  there  are  voluntary 
organisations  and  bodies  of  that  sort. 
You  do  not  necessarily  need  someone 
medically  qualified  but  someone  to  keep 
an  eye  on  them  and  to  report  to  someone 
else  if  help  is  needed. 

2102.  Have  you  any  arrangements  in 
Westminster  for  old  people  being  visited 
by  your  officers? — — -No.  We  operate 
through  a body  called  the  Westminster 
Old  People’s  Welfare  Association,  which 
is  very  heavily  subsidised  by  the  City 
Council,  and  although  there  is  very  close 
liaison  between  the  officers  employed  by 
that  Association  and  our  own  officers 
it  is  in  fact  a separate  body  supported 
by  ourselves. — Mr.  Dawtry:  In  fact  they 
occupy  offices  in  our  own  Health  Depart- 
ment so  that  close  liaison  is  enabled. 

2103.  And  is  there  good  liaison  be- 
tween them  and  the  L.C.C.  health  ser- 
vice? Is  that  done  by  your  Medical 

Officer? Dr.  Struthers : The  L.C.C. 

services  are  called  in  when  necessary. 

2104.  M the  old  people’s  welfare  de- 
partment and  their  visitors  feel  a service 
is  needed,  do  they  call  in  the  L.C.C. 

through  you? Yes,  and  direct. — Mr, 

Cobbold:  More  usually  direct  to  the 
divisional  office. — Dr.  Struthers : Perhaps 
I might  add  that  in  this  particular  case 
the  home  help  organiser  is  in  'the  same 
building  as  'the  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment and  the  Old  People’s  Welfare 
Association. 

2105.  How  do  you  find  the  Divisional 

Committee  system  works?  Do  you  have 
representatives  on  the  Divisional  Health 
Committee? Yes,  we  do  have  repre- 

sentatives. In  fact  of  course  we  find 
the  ordinary  member  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil knows  practically  nothing  about  the 
operation  of  'the  Health  Committee  at 
all. 
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2106.  Do  you  find  it  easy  enough  to 
get  -people  to  serve  on  the  Divisional 
Committee  and  do  they  find  dt  worth 

while? 1 do  not  think  we  do  find  it 

at  all  easy.  They  do  not  find  it  suffi- 
ciently local  really  ito  he  of  adequate 
interest  to  attract  them  to  serve  on  it. 
—Sir  Arthur  Howard.'.  The  impression 
of  those  who  have  served,  if  I remember, 
is  rather  that  the  whole  of  the  business 
has  already  been  discussed  and  settled 
at  officer  level  and  is  then  presented  for 
their  information.  I do  not  want  to 
exaggerate  too  much  but  that  is  the  sort 
of  impression. 

2107.  Supposing  it  were  decided  to 
■leave  ithe  education  services  with  an 
upper-tier  authority  and  to  transfer  the 
health  services  to  the  boroughs,  would 
you  consider  that  the  school  health 
service  should  he  transferred  or  should 
remain  with  the  education  authority? 
— —Mr.  Cob  bold : We  think  iit  should 
remain  with  the  lower-tier  level,  not- 
withstanding that  leducation  is  still  at 
the  upper  level,  because  we  feel  that  in 
faot  there  is  a great  deal  of  division  as 
it  is  now  between  the  educational  autho- 
rity and  the  school  health  service,  and 
we  still  think  that  it  remains  a personal 
service  which  could  be  better  done  by 
the  lowef-tier  authority. 

2108.  And  you  consider  ithe  lower-tier 
authority  should  take  over  all  the  mental 
health  services,  which  are  likely  to  be 

expanded? Yes.  The  mental  health 

service  is  rather  more  difficult.  I am 
not  so  sure  about  that. — Mr.  Dawtry: 
Of  course,  as  the  Commission  know,  the 
L.CC.  do  treat  their  mental  health 
service  on  a county  wide  basis  and  not 
through  the  divisional  organisation. 
Though  we  assume  that  there  is  good 
reason  for  that,  we  have  in  our  evidence 
assumed  that  mental  health  would  be 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  lower-tier 
authorities  because  it  is  the  function  of 
county  boroughs,  and  the  majority  of 
county  boroughs  are  of  course  smaller 
than  the  lower-tier  authorities  we  suggest. 
But  we  do  make  a reservation  because 
we  are  aware  that  the  L.C.C.  doubtless 
for  good  reasons  administer  their  mental 
health  service  in  a special  way. 

2109.  The  trend  of  the  new  Bill  is 
/that  the  whole  thing  should  be  part  of 
the  normal  health  services,  is  it  not,  and 
if  that  went  through  you  consider  you 

could  take  it  on? ‘Yes,  indeed  we 

could. 


2110.  You  feel,  in  a place  of  the  size 
of  200,000,  you  probably  have  people 
who  have  been  in  mental  hospitals  and 
who  would  also  need  a considerable 
amount  of  residential  accommodation 
for  people  now  in  L.C.C.  old  people’s 
homes?  You  feel  you  could  secure 
physically  the  buildings  which  would  be 

needed  as  well  as  staffing  them? 

Mr.  Cobbold’.  Largely  at  the  start  it 
would  be  a question  of  taking  over  exist- 
ing old  people’s  homes. 

2111.  Have  you  any  of  the  large 

institutions  in  Westminster? Not  in 

Westminster. 

2112.  There  must  be  a number  of 

Westminster  people  in  large  institutions 
in  other  parts  of  London.  Would  you 
be  prepared  to  take  them  back  and  pro- 
vide hostels  for  them,  because  it  would 
hardly  be  fair  for  the  other  boroughs  to 
have  to  continue  looking  after  West- 
minster people? If  they  did  stay  there 

— and  I suppose  from  a purely  practical 
point  of  view  they  would  have  to  initially 
— it  would  call  for  payment  by  us  to  the 
borough  in  which  the  institution  was 
situated  and  which  would  be  taking  it 
over.  But  I think  that  in  line  with  the 
policy  that  has  been  adopted  generally 
at  these  .institutions  now,  with  which  we 
are  entirely  agreed,  those  institutions 
would  as  rapidly  as  possible  be  broken 
down  into  the  smaller  units,  which  is 
what  the  old  people  want  and  I think 
everybody  ,is  trying  to  get  to  ; and  that 
would  all  link  up  and  we  would  be  pro- 
ducing our  own  places  for  them. 

2113.  You  feel  you  could  take  over 
the  blind,  handicapped,  or  their  welfare? 

We  feel  that  the  lower-tier  authority 

could  do  that. 

2114.  You  would  feel  you  could  either 
provide  or  share  with  other  authorities 
when  special  schools  are  needed  for 

children’s  disabilities? Yes.  I think 

possibly  that  -is  another  case  where  it 
would  involve  in  that  case  rather  long 
period  contributions  being  made  to  the 
authority  in  whose  area  the  particular 
school  is  now  situated  or  where  it  might 
well  continue  to  be  situated. 

2115.  You  see  no  objection  to  its  con- 

tinuing so  you  did  not  have  to  make 
special  schools? Quite. 

2116.  Would  you  propose  if  you  •took 
over  the  health  and  welfare  services  to 
integrate  them  or  would  you  propose  to 
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set  up  a welfare  department  indepen- 
dently?  1 .think  there  would  be  a 

separate  welfare  department.  I do  not 
feel  we  are  in  any  way  fixed  in  our  ideas 
about  this,  but  as  we  see  it  at  the  moment 
it  would  be  better  to  have  a separate 
welfare  department  from  the  health 
department. 

2117.  Do  you  think  it  would  cover 
deprived  children?  You  would  feel  you 
could  set  up  all  the  necessary  committee 

officers  to  administer  that  service? 

Certainly.  We  should  do  that  and  we 
would  in  fact  set  up  a children’s  com- 
mittee under  the  Act. 

2118.  Most  of  the  deprived  children 
who  are  in  the  care  of  the  London 
County  Council  are  housed  outside  fhe 
London  area,  either  in  foster  homes  or 
in  children’s  homes.  If  you  were 
administering  that  service,  would  you 
envisage  trying  to  place  the  children  in 
Westminster,  or  would  you  think  you 
would  still  have  to  have  the  majority  of 

them  right  outside  London? That  is 

one  of  the  things  where  we  do  feel  there 
would  be  a considerable  advantage  in 
being  taken  by  the  lower-tier  because  we 
think  it  would  be  very  much  easier  for 
us  on  the  spot  and  locally  to  find  foster 
parents  than  it  is  in  fact  for  the  London 
County  Council.  It  would  be  more 
effective  inside  the  new  borough  confines. 

2119.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Just  one  point 
to  sum  up.  Is  it,  on  the  health  service 
and  on  education,  your  belief  that  there 
are  some  services  which  you  have  dis- 
charged in  the  past  and  which  you 
believe  you  can  discharge  as  well  or 
better  than  anybody  else  in  the  future, 
because  you  are  experienced?  There  are 
other  services  which  you  think  are 
essentially  local  which  you  would  be 
ready  to  take  on,  not  because  you  can 
speak  from  experience  of  having 
administered  them,  but  on  the  broad 
view  that  if  Parliament  assigns  them 
generally  to  county  boroughs  a London 
authority  with  a population  of  200,000 

must  be  able  to  administer  them? 

Yes. 

2120.  Chairman:  Shall  we  move  on 
now  to  housing?  Sir  John  Wrigley : 
Your  position  on  housing  seems  to  be 
quite  a simple  one.  You  propose,  if 
it  is  in  the  borough,  you  should  be  the 
sole  housing  authority.  Is  that  right? 
Nobody  else  should  have  any  functions? 
Now  that  would  cover  the  building  of 


new  houses,  slum  clearance,  making 
to  people,  making  improvement  gra 
and  redevelopment.  Does  that  mean  tb 
borough  will  really  have  taken  over  S? 
redevelopment  functions  which  'Would 
involve — might  involve — housing  obIifi 
tions?  You  have  taken  over  education 
under  your  scheme  ; you  have  taken  over 
highway  improvements  ; is  there  anything 
lacking?  Have  you  left  anything  to  the 
upper-tier  authority  which  involves  it  ;n 

any  housing  obligations? The  over” 

spill  housing,  yes. 

2121.  I mean  within  the  borough? 
No,  not  within  the  borough  at  all 

2122.  Because  as  far  as  the  borough  is 
concerned  the  position  is  a quite  clear 
one.  You  would  become  the  soj,B 

housing  authority? As  in  practice  we 

really  are  today. 

2123.  I was  going  to  say  it  does  not 
make  a great  deal  of  difference  in  fact 
because  I gather  it  is  about  60  years 
since  the  London  County  Council  built 
any  houses  in  Westminster.  On  this 
question  of  overspill  I was  not  quite  sure 
what  your  sentence  meant: 

“ This  must  be  in  the  hands  of  one 
upper-tier  authority  in  order  to  secure 
a co-ordinated  programme  for  the 
whole  of  the  new  Greater  London  ...” 
That  is  perfectly  clear. 

“■  • • and,  in  particular,  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  competition  between  the 
most-purpose  authorities  for  sites 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  that  area.” 

Is  it  your  fear  that  there  would  be  some 
most-purpose  authorities  outside  the 
County  of  London  who  have  an  over- 
spill problem  of  their  own  and  would 
be  sort  of  leapfrogging  outside  the  area 
unless  it  was  all  put  in  the  hands  of 

one  authorty? Alderman  Sir  Arthur 

Howard : Any  local  authority  which,  has 
an  overspill  problem  and  has  the 
responsibility  of  doing  something  about 
it,  has  got  to  do  it  in  competition  with 
every  other  local  authority.  The  Greater 
London  area  has  also  an  overspill 
problem. 

2124.  Yes,  but  in  actual  practice  now 
the  possibility  of  going  just  outside  your 
area  has  disappeared.  Overspill,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  going  to  be  carried  out 
only  at  such  a distance  from  London  as 
will  make  it  necessary  for  employment 
to  move  at  the  same  time.  The  possi- 
bility of  most-purpose  authorities  starting 
overspill  schemes  may  not  be  a very 
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great  one,  but  I take  it  your  first  sentence 
is  really  the  dominant  one,  that  you 
think  there  should  be  a single  overspill 
authority  which  should  take  responsi- 
bility for  all  arrangements,  including 
settling  the  places  to  go  to  and  making 
the  arrangements  for  moving  employ- 
ment, and  that  should  be  a unitary 
principle  for  the  whole  of  Greater 
London? Yes,  that  is  right. 

2125.  Do  you  think  there  is  much 

overspill  in  Westminster  itself? It  is 

not  a precise  term,  but  the  population 
of  Westminster  today  is  of  the  order  of 
95,000,  and  the  planned  population  for 
the  future  is  of  the  order  of  88,000,  so 
there  is  a theoretical  overspill  of  7,000. 
One  must  accept  the  fact  that  the  City  is 
fully  built  up  today,  and  it  is  the  centre 
of  the  constant  problem  of  industry  and 
commerce  competing  with  residential 
accommodation  for  the  use  of  land. 
But  whether  you  can  assess  it  in  precise 
figures  I would  not  like  to  say. 

2126.  It  is  assumed  that  within  West- 
minster, when  you  made  your  other 
necessary  changes  in  development,  88,000 
would  be  about  the  right  number  of 

people  to  live  there? That  is  what  has 

been  laid  down. 

2127.  Have  you  any  idea  whether 
many  people  have  gone  from  West- 
minster, either  to  London  County 
Council  out-county  estates,  or  to  new 
towns?  Would  it  come  within  your 

knowledge  at  all? Mr.  Edwards'. 

Something  in  the  region  of  thirty,  no 
more.  Very  few  families  have  been 
moved  to  the  new  towns. 

2128.  Does  that  suggest  the  population 

of  Westminster  is  not  entirely  of  the  type 
which  will  be  likely  to  go  out  to  expanded 
towns?^ 1 would  say  that  generally. 

2129.  Mr.  Cadbury-.  Is  that  thirty 
only  from  council  houses  or  from  the 

whole  of  Westminster? It  is  from 

council  houses  on  the  waiting  list. 

2130.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Would  you 
know  how  many  people  have  gone  from 

Westminster? Not  as  a whole,  no— 

Alderman  Sir  Arthur  Howard ■ The 
general  turnover  of  the  population  as 
shown  by  the  Electoral  Registers  is  of 
the  order  of  10  per  cent  per  annum. 

2131.  You  do  not  know  where  they 

go? No. 

Chairman : Let  us  proceed  to  planning. 
May  we  take  with  planning  the  question 
at  traffic—' two  separate  subjects  which 
go  very  much  together? 


2132.  Mr.  Cadbury:  It  is,  I think, 

clear  you  .think  the  upper-tier  authority 
should  be  responsible  for  the  Develop- 
ment Plan? Councillor  Cobold:  Yes. 

2133.  That  would  involve  a planning 

staff,  not  merely  the  creation  of  a plan 
but  a staff  of  planners  to  bring  it  up- 
to-date? Yes. 

2134.  Would  you  consider  that  a very 
close  liaison  would  be  necessary  between 
lower  and  upper-tier  not  only  on  the 
regional  plan,  but  its  continual  revision? 
— : — Yes,  I think  so. 

2135.  Apart  from  that  all  planning 
inquiries  under  your  scheme  would  come 

to  the  most-purpose  authority? Yes, 

and  be  dealt  with  within  the  framework 
of  the  plan. 

2136.  And  if  not  within  the  framework 

of  the  plan? Then  it  would  be  for 

the  upper-tier  authority  to  consider. 

2137.  That  would  have  to  be  referred 
back?-n — I*  would  have  to  be  referred 
back. 

2138.  If  the  lower-tier  authority 

wanted  to  turn  it  down? No,  only 

if  they  wanted  to  approve  it. 

2139.  I understand  also  I think  from 

an  answer  you  have  just  given  that  you 
think  the  lower-tier  authority  should  be 
the  only  highway  authority? Yes. 

2140.  There  are  certain  concurrent 
powers  for  improvements  now  which 

would  cease? Yes,  they  should 

cease  entirely. 

2141.  Even  the  most  major  improve- 
ments, such  as  the  ones  about  to  be 
carried  out  opposite  this  building,  would 
be  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  lower- 

tier  authority? Yes,  unless  trunk 

roads  were  brought  inside  the  county 
boundaries.  Some  of  those  schemes 
might  be  the  Ministry  of  Transport’s 
responsibility. 

2142.  Trunk  roads  and  other  roads, 
even  though  in  the  case  of  trunk  roads 
the  Ministry  would  pay  a 100  per  cent, 
grant,  you  think  the  lower-tier  authority 

should  be  carrying  out  the  work?. 

Yes. 

2143.  In  other  words,  the  upper-tier 
authority  would  be  in  no  sense  a highway 
authority  or  improvements  authority? 
No,  not  at  all. 

2144.  On  the  Development  Plan  I think 
Sir  Arthur  mentioned  just  now  the  ques- 
tion of  industry  and  commerce.  Do  you  ' 
feel  that  the  lower-tier  authority  should  : 
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have  additional  powers  for  developing 
comprehensively  any  area  such  as  Soho, 

which  is  in  the  City  of  Westminster? 

The  lower-tier  authority,  .by  virtue  of 
becoming  a planning  authority,  would 
have  those  powers,  so  far  as  they  manage 
to  persuade  the  upper-tier  authority  to 
incorporate  the  necessary  provisions  in 
the  plan. 

2145.  So  it  would  depend  on  the  initia- 

tive of  the  lower-tier  authority  rather 
than  the  upper-tier  authority  to  get  com- 
prehensive development? Yes. 

2146.  Then  it  would  be  their  respon- 

sibility (to  persuade  the  upper-tier  autho- 
rity to  re-draw  the  plan  in  accordance 
with  the  scheme? Yes. 

2147.  But  that  is  something  you  think 
would  have  to  receive  the  authority  of 

the  upper-tier  authority? Whether  it 

would  receive  the  authority  of  the  upper- 
tier  body  at  that  stage  depends  on  .the 
actual  procedure  on  the  development 
of  the  plan.  If  the  lower-tier  authority, 
working  in  co-ordination  with  the  upper- 
tier  authority,  writes  that  into  the  plan 
in  the  first  place  then  it  is  up  to  the 
lower-tier  authority  to  get  on  with  the 
job. 

2148.  I have  in  mind  the  discussion 
earlier  on  as  to  the  difference  between 
your  scheme  and  county  borough  status. 
If  Westminster — or  the  enlarged  West- 
minster whatever  it  is  called — -was  a 
county  borough  it  would  be  dealing 
direct  with  the  Government  on  the 
scheme  of  redevelopment.  Because  it  is 
in  Greater  London,  you  think  it  ought 
in  addition  to  deal  with  the  Greater 

London  planning  authority? Yes,  so 

far  as  there  cannot  be  broad  outlines  laid 
down  in  the  plan  itself.  Even  that,  of 
course,  from  our  very  concept  brings 
in  the  upper-tier  authority  as  being  the 
authority  responsible  for  the  local  plans 
as  well. 

2149.  Chairman'.  I am  not  exactly 
clear  how  you  draw  the  frontier  line 
between  what  would  be  the  concern  of 
what  I call  the  local  authority  and  of 
the  regional  authority  for  planning.  I 
think  I am  clear  about  this,  that  the 
original  plan  should  be  the  responsibility 
in  its  preparation  of  the  regional 
authority,  and  that,  when  the  periodical 
revision  of  it  takes  place,  it  should  be 
the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  regional 
authority  to  prepare  the  amendments  and 
put  them  forward  to  the  Minister.  I 
think  that  is  quite  clear.  You  also  say, 


on  the  other  hand,  that  all  normal  plan- 
ning applications  which  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  for  the  time  being 
should  be  dealt  with  first  and  last  by 

the  local  authority.  Is  that  right? 

Yes. 

2150.  And  that  it  is  only  in  a case 
where  it  is  obvious  that  the  application 
would  be  contrary  to  the  plan  neverthe- 
less that  should  be  referred  to  the 

regional  authority.  Is  that  correct? 

Yes. 

2151.  That  means  this,  if  you  look  at 

the  plan  as  it  is  today  and  you  see  in 
the  City  of  Westminster  an  area  zoned, 
shall  we  say,  for  office  building,  pro- 
vided the  application  or  applications  were 
clearly  for  office  building  would  you  say 
it  is  for  Westminster  and  Westminster 
alone  to  decide  whether  those  appli- 
cations shall  be  granted? Yes. 

2152.  That  means  this : first  take,  for 

example,  a group  of  applications  such  as 
those  relating  to  Knightsbridge  and 
Piccadilly— the  replanning  of  the  Circus 
or  the  replanning  of  the  area  at  the 
western  end  of  Knightsbridge,  partly  in 
Westminster  I think  ; or  all  these  develop- 
ments of  roads  and  so  forth — Hyde  Park 
Corner — including  not  only  the  lay-out 
of  the  buildings,  size  and  height  but  the 
design,  the  architectural  style  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing ; do  you  think  that  would 
be  entirely  a matter  for  the  local  autho- 
rity and  the  regional  authority  should 
have  no  say  in  that  at  all? Yes,  I do. 

2153.  I just  want  to  see  whether  you 
really  would  stick  to  your  definition 
absolutely  fairly  as  «to  where  the  line  is 
to  be  drawn  between  the  local  authority 
and  the  other.  You  have  the  courage  of 
your  convictions  in  that  respect:  you 

draw  the  line  there? Mr.  Dawtry : 

We  would,  except  that  the  Development 
Plan  would  lay  down  certain  general 
rules  such  as  density  rules  which,  of 
course,  we  would  have  to  comply  with. 

2154.  And  planning  standards,  too? 
Yes. 

2155.  Density  is  in  fact  that? 

Councillor  Cobbold : For  all  the  other 
things  certainly  the  lower-tier  authority 
could  do  (the  job. 

2156.  Mr.  Cadbury:  The  problem 

areas,  the  roads,  must  have  been  very 
much  in  your  mind  in  planning.  As  I 
understand  it  there  will  be  three 
authorities  under  your  scheme : the 

Ministry,  the  central  authority  and  the 
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most-purpose  authority? No,  the 

upper-tier  authority  does  not  come  in. 

2157.  Not  in  the  planning  of  roads 

throughout  Greater  London? In  the 

planning  of  roads,  yes. 

2158.  Not  in  the  execution? No,  in 

the  planning,  in  the  Development  Plan. 

2159.  I have  no  doubt  the  City  is 
acquainted  with  this  report  which  was 
prepared  by  the  borough  engineers  and 
surveyors  of  the  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee for  the  Nugent  Committee,  which 
I believe  has  not  been  published.  This 
envisages  trunk  roads  or  their  equivalent 
coming  into  London.  What  I am  trying 
to  get  at  is  that  has  been  initiated  by 
the  borough  engineers.  Would  in  your 
scheme  the  planning  department  of  the 
regional  authority,  the  upper-tier  autho- 
rity, be  responsible  for  a plan  of  this 
nature,  the  whole  comprehensive  plan,  or 
would  it  be  a series  of  joint  work  as  in 
this  case,  joint  borough  engineers  from 

the  lower-tier  authorities? No,  with 

the  planning  department  of  the  upper 
tier.— Mr.  Hogg:  I would  entirely  agree 
with  that.  It  should  be  part  of  the  frame- 
work of  the  major  plan  to  which  we 
would  clearly  work. 

2J60.  I want  to  get  the  point  clear. 
Major  road  planning  would  be  an  upper- 
tier  job? Councillor  Cobbold : Yes. 

2161.  On  the  implementation,  it  is  one 

thing  to  make  the  plan  ; the  next  thing 
to  get  it  implemented.  Are  you  as  a city 
satisfied  with  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  road  improvements  in  West- 
minster in  recent  years? Not  entirely 

no. 

2162.  Do  you  feel  that  in  any  sense 
that  is  due  to  the  present  divided  respon- 
sibility, where  I believe  that  there  is 
agreement _ with  the  initiating  authority, 
whether  it  be  the  London  County 
Council  or  the  City  of  Westminster, 
which  pays  for  whatever  scheme  it 

initiates? 1 think  it  probably  has  got 

quite  a lot  to  do  with  this,  because  who- 
ever pays  naturally  is  less  keen  on  getting 
on  with  the  job. 

2163.  You  feel  it  has  been  responsible 

for  some  of  the  delay? 1 think  it 

probably  has. 

2164.  Under  the  new  scheme? — 
Alderman  Sir  Arthur  Howard:  Not 
solely  responsible. 


2165.  Under  the  new  scheme  there 
would  be  dual  responsibility.  There 
must  be  some  because  the  Ministry  will 
pay  for  the  trunk  roads,  so  some 
responsibility  will  rest  with  them,  but  I 
want  to  find  out  whether  there  will  not 

be  three  parties  still  responsible? 

Certainly  one’s  immediate  reaction  is  no, 
but  I am  not  quite  clear  what  you  have 
m mind,  as  to  how  far  the  upper-tier 
authority  concerned  with  the  Develop- 
ment Plan  incorporating  the  road 
improvements  will  in  itself  have  an  effect 
on  the  carrying  out  of  the  job,  and  bow 
far  the  upper-tier  authority  will  therefore 
be  brought  in. 


. 2166-  Clearly  the  problem  of  London 
is  so  great  and  the  size  is  so  great  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  make  com- 
parisons, but  it  would  seem  there  has 
been  less  implementation  of  road 
improvement  schemes  in  London  and  a 
greater  need  for  road  improvement 
schemes  in  London  than  in  some  of  the 
great  county  boroughs  in  the  provinces. 
I would  not  know  whether  that  was  due 
l?  application,  an  overlapping  of  respon- 
sibility, but  I am  asking  whether  you 

think  It  is? Councillor  Cobbold:  I 

think  it  probably  is.  I do  not  think  I 
can  go  further  than  that.— Mr.  Hogg: 
I think  it  can  only  be  partly  attributed 
to  the  dual  responsibility.  I think  one 
must  remember  the  times  during  which 
;we  have  passed  since  the  war.  I think 
one  must  remember  also  the  difficulties 
in  London  as  you  mentioned  are  so  great 
that  correspondingly  the  task  of  over- 
coming these  difficulties  is  greater  in 
these  particular  times  I mentioned,  but 
as  the  Mayor  has  said,  the  dual  respon- 
sibility is  partly  responsible. 


2167.  I can  see  the  scheme  you  put 
forward  applying  to  things  like  educa- 
tion, where  you  have  cut  off  at  some 
point,  but  m the  case  of  improvements 
to  roads  and  traffic  and  all  that  goes  with 
roads  and  traffic,  the  flow  of  people  I 
am  trying  to  get  you  to  define  the  spheres 
ot  influence  as  closely  as  you  can.  Could 
you  answer  this  question?  Suppose  it  is 
clearly  necessary  to  promote  some  large 

T?  ,WeJake  a simPle  one 
like  the  Hyde  Park  Corner  fly-over  just 
outside  this  building,  suppose  some  new 
scheme  of  that  sort,  what  steps  would 
you  take  as  representative  of  the  new 
most-purpose  borough?  It  involves  all 
sorts  of  considerations  of  even  a trunk 
road  nature.  How  would  you  set  about 
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the  operation? Councillor  Cobboli : 

First  of  all,  of  course,  you  would  have 
to  deal  with  it  as  far  as  the  Development 
Plan  is  concerned,  which  would  mean 
going  to  the  upper-tier  authority. 
Assuming  the  upper-tier  authority  is 
ready  to  play,  that  presents  no  great 
difficulty,  and  in  most  cases  I should 
have  expected  the  upper-tier  authority 
to  have  no  great  difficulty  in  agreeing 
to  the  lower-tier  authority’s  request  for 
a particular  development  of  that  sort. 

2168.  Who  would  go  to  the  Minister? 

Mr.  Hogg : I think  the  upper-tier 

authority  would  have  to  consult,  in  fact, 
with  the  Minister  on  such  a proposal  as 
one  of  the  lower-tier  authorities  might 
put  forward. 

2169.  So  it  would  go  through  their 

hands? 1 am  afraid  it  would. 

2170.  We  have  had  it  suggested  on 
several  occasions  the  borough  should 
deal  direct  with  the  Minister  on  a matter 

of  that  sort. 1 would  subscribe  to 

that  view. — Councillor  Cobbold : I do 
not  see  how  it  could. 

2171.  There  are  very  special  parking 

problems  within  the  City  of  Westminster. 
Would  that  be  a thing  in  which  you 
would  consider  that  the  most-purpose 
authority,  the  lower-tier  authority,  should 
deal  directly  with  the  Ministry  in  getting 
any  regulations? Certainly,  yes. 

2172.  No  intervening  authority  there? 
No. 

Mr.  Cadbury : I do  not  think  I have 
any  other  direct  questions. 

2173.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  May  I ask 
one  question?  I understand  when  it  is 
a question  of  determining  whether  there 
should  be  a road  and  where  it  should  be 
and  what  sort  of  road  it  should  be,  that 
must  clearly  be  a part  of  the  plan  and 
therefore  it  involves  both  the  lower-tier 
authority  and  the  upper-tier  authority 
and  presumably  the  Minister.  Once  it 
is  decided  that  that  should  take  place, 
am  I right  in  thinking  that  the  financial 
responsibility  and  the  administrative 
execution  would  be  simply  between  the 
lower-tier  authority  and  the  Minister? 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

2174.  The  upper-tier  authority  does 

not  come  into  it  once  it  has  been  decided 
what  is  to  happen? No. 

2175.  Thank  you.  The  other  question 
I wanted  to  ask,  which  I ought  to  have 
asked  earlier,  is  this : on  the  question  of 
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parks  and  .open  spaces  in  your  set-out 
of  the  existing  distribution  you  say  small 
parks  to  the  borough,  regional  spaces  to 
the  L.C.C.  You  do  not,  I think,  say 
what  you  contemplate  under  the  new 
set-up.  Really  the  issue  only  arises 
where  do  yon  put  some  big  space,  say, 
Hampstead  Heath  ; that  is  the  obvious 

one? They  would  be  managed  by  one 

of  the  authorities,  I think  probably  only 
one  of  the  authorities,  in  whose  area 
Hampstead  Heath  is  situated.  I am  not 
quite  sure  where  the  boundaries  run, 
but  I think  Hampstead  Heath  is  in  more 
than  one  authority. — Mr.  Ardern : I 
think  it  is  four. — Councillor  Cobbold : 

It  would  have  to  be  assigned  to  one  of 
those  authorities  to  run,  with  contribu- 
tions from  the  other  authorities  within 
whose  area  it  also  fell. 

2176.  You  do  contemplate  that  open 
spaces  of  whatever  size  should  be 
assigned  to  the  second-tier  authority,  and 
none  of  them  should  be  assigned  to  the 

upper-tier  authority? That  is  so, 

because,  as  we  see  it,  the  upper-tier 
authority  would  have  no  parks  and  noth- 
ing of  that  sort  to  run  at  all.  Presumably 
the  Ministry  of  Works  would  continue 
to  look  after  the  Royal  parks.  I feel 
there  might  be  a possibility  of  getting  the 
Ministry  of  Works  to  co-operate  in  some 
way  with  regard  to  some  of  the  other 
larger  open  spaces ; that  is  not  an  idea 
we  have  developed  a great  deal. 

2177.  So  far  as  they  are  to  be  run  by 
a local  government  authority  you  put 

them  all  on  the  lower  level? On  the 

lower  level,  yes. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Thank  you. 

2178.  Chairman : Mr.  Mayor,  may  I 
again  refer  you  to  this  book  of  evidence 
from  the  Ministries?  May  I particularly 
refer  you  to  paragraph  43  on  page  176, 
which  is  part  of  the  evidence  submitted 
by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil 
Aviation?  You  gave  what  perhaps  I 
might  call  a side  glance  at  this  in  your 
opening  remarks,  but  as  this  has  been 
published  since  you  put  your  written 
material  before  us,  I think  I ought  to  ask 
you  whether  you  have  applied  your  mind 
to  the  recommendation  in  this  para- 
graph, and  if  so  what  you  think  of  it. 
If  you  would  prefer  to  have  time  to 
consider  this,  and  any  other  matter 
arising  out  of  the  Ministry’s  evidence, 
and  to  let  us  have  your  observations  in 
writing  at  a later  date,  if  you  prefer  that 
course  take  it ; but  I did  not  want  you  to 
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go  away  from  here  without  having  had 
at  least  an  opportunity  of  dealing  with 

this  suggestion. Mr.  Dawtry : Perhaps 

I could  answer  that  question.  We  have 
given  some  consideration  to  this.  We 
realise  that  the  Minister  is  offering  the 
Commission  three  alternatives.  One  is 
that  the  top-tier  authority  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  traffic  and  for  all  the  func- 
tions laid  down  in  paragraph  42,  and  our 
answer  to  that  is  that  these  functions 
are  far  too  detailed  and  of  a local  nature 
to  give  to  anyone  except  the  highway 
authority.  The  second  alternative  is  an 
ad  hoc  traffic  authority  over  the  whole  of 
Greater  London,  and  our  answer  to  that 
is  just  the  same.  We  feel  that  matters  such 
as  are  listed  in  paragraph  42 — siting  of 
pedestrian  crossings,  traffic  lights,  street 
lamps,  guard  rails — axe  all  matters  which 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  highway 
authority.  As  it  is,  there  are  enough 
public  bodies  authorised  to  tear  up  the 
roads  for  different  purposes,  and  to  add 
another  huge  authority,  to  superimpose  it 
on  the  existing  local  highway  authorities, 
would  be  a great  mistake.  For  that  rea- 
son we  dismiss  the  first  two  alternatives 
and  come  to  the  third.  In  the  third  you 
will  see  that  the  Minister  says  it  would 
in  certain  respects  be  an  improvement 
on  present  arrangements  if  these  highway 
authorities  (these  are  the  all-purpose 
highway  authorities  recommended  by  the 
Minister)  were  also  to  exercise  traffic 
functions,  but  in  that  event,  he  goes  on 
to  say,  there  must  be  some  co-ordinating 
machinery.  Now  we  think  that  that  is 
the  right  alternative.  Our  most-purpose 
authorities  are  the  same  size  as  the 
theoretically  satisfactory  size  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport’s  all-purpose  high- 
way authorities. 


2179.  Most  of  them  are  a good  deal 

bigger  than  two  hundred  thousand? 

I use  the  word  “ theoretically  ” because 
he  said  he  regards  two  hundred  thousand 
as  the  minimum  population,  and  we  think 
that  for  other  reasons  concerned  with 
other  local  government  services  that 
minimum  population  should  be  observed 
and  not  exceeded  so  far  as  highway 
functions  are  concerned.  He  says  that 
in  certain  respects  our  suggestion  then 
would  be  an  improvement,  but  there 
would  have  to  be  co-ordinating 
machinery.  The  co-ordinating  machinery, 
we  think,  can  be  supplied  by  the  Minister 
of  Transport  through  his  divisional  road 
engineer,  which  is  precisely  the  present 
co-ordinating  machinery  which  operates 
satisfactorily  today. 

2180.  Thank  you  very  much.  Are 
there  any  other  observations  in  this 
memorandum  of  evidence  from  govern- 
ment departments  on  which  you  would 

like  to  comment  at  this  stage? 

Councillor  Cobbold : No,  thank  you. 

2181.  Are  there  any  other  observations 

you  would  like  to  make  to  us? -No, 

thank  you  very  much. 

2182.  Then  it  remains  for  me,  Mr. 
Mayor,  to  thank  you  again,  both  for 
the  written  evidence  you  gave  us  and 
the  obviously  considerable  thought  you 
have  given  to  this  problem  not  only  in 
Westminster  but  throughout  the  area 
with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  also 
for  coming  here  today  and  elaborating 
it.  It  has  been  a great  help  to  us  and 

we  are  very  grateful. May  I thank 

you  for  the  way  in  which  you  have 
examined  us  so  kindly,  but  so  efficiently 
nevertheless. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew) 
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“Statement  as  to  the  Origin,  Constitu- 
tion and  Functions  of  the  Corporation 
of  London  ”,  which  was  released  to  the 
Press  and,  secondly  (and  this  has  not 
been  made  public),  “A  Reply  of  the 
Corporation  of  London  to  the  letter 
dated  17th  February,  1958  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission 

Those  documents,  I know — and  as  you 
have  already  said,  Mr.  Chairman — will 
already  have  had  your  earnest  attention 
and  I do  not  think  that  it  would  be  of 
assistance  to  the  Commission  if  I were 
to  occupy  your  time  by  going  through 
them  again  today.  Accordingly,  and 
with  your  permission,  what  I propose  to 
do  is  to  make  a statement  by  way  of 
introduction  and  then  to  leave  it  to 
Members  of  the  Royal  Commission  to 
put  such  questions  as  they  wish  to  the 
witnesses  appearing  today  on  behalf  of 
the  Corporation. 

My  colleagues  and  I have,  as  members 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  con- 
sidered all  the  local  government  functions 
which  are  exercised,  some  by  the  London 
County  Council  and  some  by  the  Court 
of  Common  Council,  in  and  for  the 
City  of  London.  To  put  it  another  way, 
we  have  considered  all  the  services  which 
are  provided  for  the  citizens. 

Speaking  generally,  these  services  are, 
in  our  view,  provided  with  such  efficiency 
and  at  such  reasonable  cost  as  is  con- 
sistent with  that  form  of  democratic 
control  which  goes  to  the  roots  of  true 
local  government  as  we  understand  it 
in  this  country.  We  would  emphasise 
that  this  democratic  control  over  local 
affairs,  whereby  people  with  a local 
connection  are  directly  elected  to  serve 
as  members  of  a local  government  body, 
is,  of  course,  the  essence  of  local  govern- 
ment and  must  undoubtedly  be  pre- 
served. 

This  point  is  one,  we  know,  which 
has  been  made  over  and  over  again,  both 
in  the  context  of  this  Royal  Commission 
and  elsewhere,  but  it  is  none  the  worse 
for  that  and  loses  nothing  of  its  funda- 
mental importance  by  being  repeated. 

If,  as  we  are  told,  “ the  price  of  free- 
dom is  eternal  vigilance  ” then  we  would 
respectfully  remind  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion of  the  vital  need  to  perserve  the 
principles  of  democratic  local  govern- 
ment. We  would  ask  the  Royal  Com- 
mission to  be  specifically  on  its  guard 
against  doing  anything,  under  the  super- 
ficially attractive  plea  of  administrative 


convenience,  to  encourage  that  form  of 
government  by  “ ad  hoc  authority  ” 
which,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  last 
century,  produced  a state  of  affairs  which 
was  characterised  as  “ a chaos  of  areas, 
a chaos  of  franchises,  a chaos  of  authori- 
ties and  a chaos  of  rates.” 

So  far  as  the  City  of  London  is  con- 
cerned we  make  no  proposals  to  the 
Royal  Commission  for  any  alteration  of 
the  structure  of  local  government  in  and 
for  the  City,  nor  for  any  alteration  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  City  of  London. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  terms  of  the  Formal 
Statement  which  we  have  submitted,  the 
Corporation  of  London  would  be  willing 
to  examine  with  the  greatest  interest  and 
sympathy  any  proposals  which  the  Royal 
Commission  may  think  fit  to  make  for 
any  expansion  of  the  Corporation's  use- 
fulness. May  I quote  one  paragraph 
from  the  Preface  to  the  Formal  State- 
ment which  we  have  submitted — 

“ The  City  of  London,  viewed  from 
a national  standpoint,  is,  by  reason  of 
its  long  history,  its  international  re- 
pute, and  the  important  functions  of 
its  Lord  Mayors,  an  historical  asset  to 
be  safeguarded.  The  pageantry  and 
ceremonial  of  the  Mayoralty,  Guild- 
hall and  the  Mansion  House  require 
the  support  of  the  municipality  of 
which  they  are  the  crown  ; to  give  that 
support  the  municipality  must  remain 
both  important  and  dignified.  If  they 
were  divorced  from  their  historical 
associations,  or  imitated  in  any  other 
context,  particularly  if  they  were 
drawn  into  the  orbit  of  politics,  such 
ceremonies  would  become  meaningless, 
and  the  prestige  of  the  City  of  London 
would  rapidly  decline.  In  a world 
of  rapid  change,  institutions  with  deep 
roots  are  a source  of  stability  at  home 
and  of  admiration  abroad.” 

I now  turn  to  four  matters  concerned 
with  the  distribution  of  functions  upon 
which  we  propose  to  make  specific  com- 
ment, assuming  the  continuance  of  a two- 
tier  system  of  administration  in  some 
form  or  another. 

First,  as  regards  town  planning  we 
share  the  view  expressed  by  other 
authorities,  so  far  as  their  own  areas  are 
concerned,  that  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  London  could 
well  administer  Part  III  of  the  Town  and 
Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  in  accor- 
dance with  a Development  Plan  prepared 
for  the  whole  of  London  by  a first-tier 
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authority.  The  need  to  obtain  the  specific 
agreement  of  the  first-tier  authority  to 
each  application  for  planning  permission 
should  not  be  necessary.  To  this  end, 
we  have  just  negotiated  with  the  London 
County  Council  a new  Delegation  Agree- 
ment (not  yet  formally  executed)  by 
which  we  shall  naturally  abide  unless 
circumstances  make  it  appropriate  for 
the  City  Corporation  to  re-open  the 
matter. 

Secondly,  in  the  Corporation’s  reply 
to  the  Chairman’s  letter  on  17  th 
February,  1958,  it  is  stated  that  in  the 
event  of  personal  health  and  welfare 
services  being  delegated  to,  or  vested  in, 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  the 
Corporation  of  London  would  be  pre- 
pared to  consider  undertaking  any  such 
services  which  after  examination  it  found 
it  could  effectively  discharge.  The 
Ministry  of  Health  have  submitted  evi- 
dence that  all  the  personal  health  ser- 
vices for  which  local  authorities  are 
responsible  should  be  kept  together  in 
the  same  control,  and  we  are  advised  by 
our  own  Medical  Officer  of  Health  that 
he  shares  this  view.  (Two  exceptions 
might  be  the  School  Health  Services — 
if  education  is  left  with  a first-tier 
authority — and  the  Ambulance  Service.) 

We  do  not  suggest  that  the  personal 
health  services  referred  to  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health  are  not  now  efficiently 
discharged.  We  do  feel,  however,  that 
the  Corporation,  possessing  as  it  does  a 
substantial  Medical  Officer’s  Department, 
geared  to  deal  not  only  with  the  large 
environmental  health  problem  caused  by 
the  influx  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  into  the  City  every  day,  but  also 
with  the  many  variegated  health  pro- 
blems of  the  Port  of  London,  could 
discharge  these  personal  health  services 
with  equal  efficiency. 

Thirdly,  there  is  refuse  collection  and 
disposal ; and  our  reason  for  commenting 
on  this  is  because  of  the  suggestion  by 
the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  to  take  this  service  away 
from  existing  local  authorities  and  appa- 
rently hand  it  over  to  some  newly- 
established  “ central  organisation  ”.  We 
deplore  and  regret  this  proposal  which, 
it  will  be  observed,  revives  the  bogy  of 
the  “ ad  hoc  body  ” which  utterly  fails 
to  fit  into  any  pattern  of  real  local  self- 
government. 

The  Royal  Commission  will  be  aware 
of  the  proposals  for  the  grouping  of 


Metropolitan  Boroughs  in  the  matter  of 
refuse  collection  and  disposal.  When, 
however,  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government  declare  in  their  evi- 
dence that  “ Only  one  of  the  ten  groups 
proposed  ...  is  operating  effectively”, 
we  think  we  should  remind  the 
Royal  Commission  of  what  the  Cor- 
poration of  London  is  doing.  In 
connection  with  ;the  group  consisting 
•of  the  City  of  London  and  the  Metro- 
politan Boroughs  of  Holborn  and 
Finsbury,  the  City  Corporation  is  now 
building  for  use  by  this  group  the  mgst 
modern  and  up-to-date  Public  Cleans- 
ing Depot  which  has  ever  been  con- 
structed. This  is  situated  on  the  Banks 
of  the  Thames  adjacent  to  Cannon 
Street  Railway  Station  and  is  expected 
to  open  before  the  end  of  next  year. 

Our  last  comment  on  this  matter  is 
that,  in  our  view,  it  has  not  proved  that 
the  setting  up  of  an  “ ad  hoc  ” authority 
for  the  whole  of  London  will  either  in- 
crease efficiency  or  lower  costs,  and  we 
see  no  reason  why  this  service  should 
be  removed  from  the  sphere  of  voluntary 
joint  action  by  existing  local  authorities 
on  the  lines  now  taken  by  the  City 
Corporation. 

The  fourth  matter  is  highway,  street 
lighting  and  traffic  administration.  In 
so  far  as  the  City  of  London  is  con- 
cerned we  are  happy  to  note  that  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  has  stated  in 
their  evidence  that  they  do  not  wish  to 
press  for  any  change  in  the  functions  of 
•the  City  Corporation  as  regards  high- 
way administration.  Outside  the  City 
the  Ministry  have  presented  a case  for 
reduction  an  the  number  of  highway 
authorities.  The  Ministry  have  very 
fairly  stated  that  they  “ could  not  expect 
special  areas  to  be  created  for  highway 
functions  ”.  Whilst  we  have  not  access 
to  all  the  evidence,  and  whilst  we  do 
not  feel  able  to  speak  for  Stoke  Newing- 
ton, who  have  been  good  enough  to 
speak  for  us,  we  think  that  it  must 
follow  from  this  statement  of  the 
Ministry  that  there  should  be  as  many 
highway  authorities  as  there  are  local 
authorities.  The  fundamental  question 
is — how  many  local  authorities?” 

2185.  Sir  Cullum,  you  need  not  worry 
about  Stoke  Newington.  They  have 
been  quite  articulate  to  us  on  their  own 

account? 1 think  we  were  highly 

gratified  and  amused  by  their  sugges- 
tions. We  are  also  gratified  by  the 
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Ministry’s  evidence  that  “local  interest 
in  street  lighting  as  an  amenity  is  still 
considerable.”  We  have  given  special 
attention  to  street  lighting  in  the  City 
of  London  and  as  this  is  a matter  which 
involves  local  amenities  greatly  we  think 
it  should  remain  a local  authority 
function. 

Concerning  traffic  administration  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  will  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  we  view  with  some  reserve  the 
idea  put  forward  by  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  for  setting  up  another  “ ad 
hoc  ” body  for  the  London  area,  and 
would  remind  you  of  the  comments 
made  earlier  in  these  introductory  re- 
marks on  the  objection  in  principle  to 
the  use  of  “ ad  hoc  ” bodies  to  solve 
the  local  government  problems  of  the 
Metropolis. 

Until  there  are  either  less  motor 
vehicles  or  more  roads,  and  particularly 
more  car  parks  (because  it  is  the  lack  of 
off-street  car  parking  accommodation 
which  causes  highways  to  become 
cluttered  with  parked  vehicle^,  and  there- 
by inefficient  as  traffic  arteries),  local 
authorities,  acting  under  the  overriding 
direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport, 
can  do  much  to  alleviate  the  present  state 
of  affairs.  If  anyone  would  care  to 
come  and  look  at  the  new  highway  in 
the  City  of  London  now  known  as 
Route  11  but  later,  I am  happy  to  tell 
you,  Sir,  to  be  named  “ London  Wall  ”, 
with  its  underground  car  parks,  he  will 
see  what  can,  with  determination,  be 
done  within  the  existing  organisation. 

Accordingly,  Sir,  we  repeat  that  we 
are  certainly  of  the  opinion  that  no  new 
executive  traffic  authority  should  be  set 
up.  The  traffic  authorities  should  con- 
tinue to  be  the  local  authorities  with 
the  Minister  of  Transport  acting  as  an 
ultimate  Court  of  Appeal  in  traffic 
matters.  The  provision  of  off-street 
parking  accommodation  and  the  co- 
ordination of  street  works  and  associated 
traffic  diversions  can  safely  be  left  as 
concurrent  powers  in  a two-tier  admini- 
stration. The  City  of  London  has  its 
own  elaborate  plan  for  providing,  with 
•the  help  of  private  enterprise,  off-street 
parking  accommodation ; but  if  the 
problem  is  to  be  completely  solved, 
central  funds  will  undoubtedly  have  to 
be  made  available  by  way  of  grant  in 
some  areas. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  remains  for 
me  to  add  that  we  shall  now  be  happy 


to  endeavour  to  answer  any  questions 
which  the  Royal  Commission  may  care 
to  put  to  us.  Naturally,  it  has  not  been 
practicable  to  bring  all  our  Chairmen 
or  the  Heads  of  all  our  services  and 
departments  here  today.  We  hope  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  assist  you  with  most 
of  your  queries,  but  if  some  matter  of 
particular  interest  and  importance  is 
raised,  perhaps  you  would  allow  us,  if 
need  be,  to  reserve  the  point  and  to 
submit  a further  memorandum  after 
taking  technical  advice. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  I am  indebted  to 
you  for  your  courtesy  in  hearing  these 
opening  remarks. 

Mr.  Rodway  Stephens,  the  Chief 
Commoner,  will  answer  any  questions 
which  you,  Sir,  or  any  member  of  the 
Commission  would  wish  to  put  to  us. 

2186.  Thank  you  very  much.  Sir 
Cullum.  We  certainly  have  a number 
of  questions  on  which  we  would  like  this 
morning  to  invite  the  help  of  yourself 
and  your  colleagues.  May  I say  at  the 
start  that  these  questions  will  be  directed 
to  what  I may  call  the  strictly  local 
authority  services  of  the  City  Corpora- 
tion. We  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
in  other  respects  the  City  Corporation 
is  in  a very  special  position  as  regards 
history  and  dignity  and  so  forth ; we 
do  not  overlook  the  great  part  that  the 
Lord  Mayor  plays  in  national  affairs  as 
well  as  in  local  authority  affairs ; but  .if 
we  restrict  our  questions  to  what  I may 
call  the  duller  aspects  of  the  local 
authority  work,  do  not  think  we  are 
overlooking  any  other  aspects  of  the 

City  Corporation’s  life  and  work? 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

2187.  Would  you  mind  if  we  took  the 
various  points  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  set  out  in  the  letter  I originally 

wrote  to  the  Lord  Mayor? Mr. 

Rodway  Stephens : Yes,  Sir:  might  I 
first  augment  a little  of  -the  information 
we  have  already  given  to  you  regarding 
education? 

2188.  Certainly? The  City  of 

London  is  a minor  authority,  the  same 
as  a metropolitan  borough,  in  the  matter 
of  education.  In  our  evidence  we  have 
told  you  of  two  schools,  the  Sir  John 
Cass  Foundation  School  and  the  Cole- 
man Street  Ward  School.  The  Cass 
School  has  about  660  pupils,  of  whom 
about  330  are  of  secondary  school  age, 
and  of  these  about  25  per  cent  come 
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from  within  the  City  boundary.  The 
Coleman  Street  Ward  School  has  about 
82  pupils,  of  whom  about  29  are  of 
secondary  school  age  and  53  of  primary 
school  age.  Other  fechools  to  which 
reference  may  be  made  exist  only  on 
paper.  Each  of  these  two  schools  has 
four  foundation  managers,  three  of 
whom  are  appointed  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  Foundation  and  one  by  the 
London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education 
Incorporated,  and  two  representative 
managers,  one  of  whom  is  appointed  by 
the  Court  of  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  London  as  the  Minor  authority, 
and  one  by  the  local  county  council. 
Both  of  these  'schools  are  voluntary- 
aided  schools  under  the  Act,  and  in  so 
far  as  aid  is  given  it  is  given  by  the 
London  County  Council,  as  .the  local 
education  authority,  and  not  by  the 
Court  of  Common  Council  of  the  City 
of  London  except  so  far  as  we  contribute 
through  our  precept. 

As  you  know,  we  also  have  the  four 
schools  which  are  the  other  side  of  the 
Corporation’s  work:  the  Boys’  School, 
the  Girls’  School,  the  Orphans’  School 
or  Foundation  School  at  Ashstead,  and 
the  Guildhall  School  of  Music  ; and  I do 
not  think  from  your  suggestion  that  you 
would  wish  me  to  go  through  that  very 
much  except  perhaps  to  inform  you  that 
the  City  of  London  Boys’  School  and 
the  City  of  London  Girls’  School  both 
have  their  own  medical  officers,  and  so 
has  the  school  at  Ashstead  ; and  the  City 
Medical  Officer  is  not  concerned  with 
those  schools  unless  he  is  called  ift  by 
the  doctors  attending  to  the  pupils  at 
those  schools.  I think  that  covers  educa- 
tion from  our  standpoint,  Mr.  Chairman. 

2189.  Thank  you  veTy  much,  Mr. 
Chief  Commoner.  As  I understand  it— 
I would  like  to  run  over  it  and  see  that 
we  have  got  it  quite  correct  in  our  minds 
— the  schools  with  which  the  City  Cor- 
poration is  concerned  fall  into  two 
different  categories.  First  of  all  there 
is  the  City  of  London  Boys’  School,  the 
City  of  London  Girls’  School,  the  Ash- 
stead School  and  the  Guildhall  School 
of  Music.  As  I understand  it,  those  are 
not  .provided  by  the  City  Corporation  in 
its  capacity  as  a local  authority?-; — 
They  are  outside  the  local  authority ; 
they  are  .provided  for  out  of  our  City’s 
cash,  out  of  our  private  funds,  and  they 
are  all  fee-paying  schools,  except  the 
Ashstead  School,  which  was  originally 


founded  to  provide  education  to  orphan 
children — and  provided  free,  including 
board  and  clothing,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Corporation — but  they  do  take  fee- 
paying scholars  there  as  well. 

2190.  So  they  are  outside  the  local 

authority  education  system? Outside, 

yes. 

2191.  The  other  class  or  category  of 

school  which  you  have  referred  to  again 
is  not,  as  I understand  it,  run  by  the 
City  Corporation  in  its  capacity  as  edu- 
cation authority? No. 

2192.  Nor  are  these  schools  run  by  the 
London  County  Council  in  its  capacity 

as  education  authority? They  are  run 

by  the  Managers. 

2193.  They  are  schools  set  up  under 

trust  deeds? Yes. 

2194.  They  are  aided,  and  the  aid 

comes  from  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil, but  there  the  City  Corporation,  as 
a local  authority,  is  not  directly  con- 
cerned in  either  of  those  schools  in  the 
second  category? That  is  so. 

2195.  So  that  although  the  City  Cor- 

poration is  very  deeply  ’interested  in 
education  in  one  capacity  or  another,  it 
is  not,  and  never  has  been,  an  education 
authority  under  the  National  Education 
Acts? No,  only  as  a minor  authority. 

2196.  And  equally,  as  I understand  it, 
in  the  City  of  London  the  London 
County  Council  has  not  at  the  present 
time  got  any  schools  provided  by  the 
London  County  Council  in  its  capacity 
of  education  authority?— -No. 

2197.  I think  that  is  the  correct  posi- 
tion so  far  as  the  City  is  concerned? — — 
Yes. 

2198.  I think  that  is  really  all  I want 

to  ask  about  education,  because  the  posi- 
tion of  the  City  is  really  quite  different 
from  metropolitan  boroughs  or  other 
boroughs  in  other  counties.  May  we 
continue  now  in  our  order  .and  go  on 
to  the  environmental  health  services,  and 
Mr.  Lawson  will  ask  some  questions  on 
these? Port  health  or  refuse  collec- 

tion? 

2199.  Chairman : We  will  have  to  deal 
with  them  separately.  Mr.  Lawson- 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  amplify  your 
remarks  about  port  health  as  a start,  or 
would  you  like  me  to  just  ask  questions? 

Sir  Cullum  Welch : Mr.  Chairman, 

Mr.  Lawson,  would  you  like  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  speak  first  on  the 
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organisation  of  the  Port  Health 
Authority? 

2200.  chairman-.  I think  it  might  be 
convenient,  because  it  is  a unique 
organisation  so  far  as  the  area  we  have 
to  deal  with  is  concerned,  in  that  jurisdic- 
tion, I think,  extends  from  the  Nore  to 

Teddington  Lock? That  is  right,  and 

the  doctor  has  all  the  information  at  his 
fingertips  and  can  tell  you  with  accuracy 
and  precision. 

2201.  Mr.  Lawson : I think  it  would 

be  very  helpful  if  he  would  very  briefly 
outline  to  us  .the  nature  of  the  organi- 
sation.  Yes,  Sir:  here  is  Dr. 

Greenwood  Wilson. 

2202.  Mr.  Lawson:  If  you  would 
.perhaps  tell  us  just  very  -briefly  the  nature 
of  your  organisation,  the  number  of 
dootors  that  you  employ,  and  that  type 
of  thing;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  of 
particular  interest  if  you  would,  in  _so 
doing,  touch  -upon  your  relationships 
with  the  other  local  authorities — I have 
no  doubt  there  must  be  a number  of 
other  authorities  with  whom  you  come 
into  oontaot  in  -this  work— and  also  your 
relationships  with  the  government  de- 
partment concerned.  Chairman : And 
may  I add,  Mr.  Laiwson — what  the 

authority  does? Dr.  Greenwood 

Wilson : Sir,  the  Pont  of  Londdn  Health 
Authority  was  originally  called  -the  Port 
of  London  Sanitary  Authority,  and  was 
set  up  in  1872  at  the  request  of  the 
government  of  the  day  by  the  City  Cor- 
poration, who  maintained  the  service  for 
forty  years  out  of  the  City’s  Cash,  after 
which  it  became  gr.ant-iaided  from  the 
Ministry  of  Health  (50  per  cent).  Now 
the  original  Order  constituting  the  Port 
of  London  Sanitary  Authority  also  de- 
fined the  district,  which  extends  from 
Teddington  nearly  70  miles  down-river 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  it  also 
extends  up  certain  creeks  near  Southend, 
and  on  the  other  side  down  into  the 
River  Medway  almost  a;s  far  as 
Rochester,  and  up  the  River  Swale.  That 
involves  contact  with  other  local  autho- 
rities, as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lawson,  and 
I will  come  back  to  that.  In  that  area 
the  Authority  has  assumed  responsibility 
under  a number  of  headings,  namely  the 
control  of  communicable  disease,  the 
control  of  imported  foodstuffs,  the  health 
control  of  immigrants,  and  some  miscel- 
laneous things  like  the  control  of  shell- 
fish lanes  and  the  hygiene  of  crews’ 
quarters  on  ships  ; houseboats  ; refuse 
disposal ; and,  latterly,  of  course — and 


very  much  in  everybody’s  mind — smoke 
control  and  smoke  abatement. 

In  the  execution  of  this  work,  the 
Authority  started  with  one  row-boat,  one 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  one  Sani- 
tary Inspector  in  1872.  Soon  after  that 
they  also  acquired  a hulk,  which  they 
set  up  as  a floating  hospital  very  near  to 
their  present  riparian  hospital  near  Dart- 
ford  -in  the  Gravesend  Reach ; and  as 
time  went  on  the  staff  expanded  to  its 
.present  constitution,  which  is  12  doctors, 
8 clerical  officers  and  17  public  health 
inspectors,  2 so-called  meat  sorters,  15 
rodent  officers  .and  24  launch  crews,  that 
is,  navigators,  engineers,  deck-hands, 
deckiboys  and  ship-keepers. 

I will  refer  first  to  the  work  on  the 
river.  We  have  at  Gravesend  a so-called 
quarantine  station.  We  have  a floating 
hulk  there,  much  smaller  than  the  float- 
ing hospital ; and  that  is  really  like  a 
hospital  on  -which  our  boarding  medical 
officers  live  and  sleep  during  their  24- 
hours  turn  of  duty.  Near  there,  about 
a mile  down-river  is  a modern  infectious 
diseases  hospital,  originally  built  in  1883 
by  -the  City  Corporation.  It  was  subse- 
quently improved  and  enlarged  and  was 
token  over  by  the  National  Health 
Service  in  1948,  but  with  the  understand- 
ing that  -it  could  continue  to  be  used  for 
its  original  .purpose,  -the  treatment  of 
sickness  of  seafarers,  particularly 
seafarers  suffering  from  infectious 
diseases. 

These  doctors  are  on  this  ship  or  hulk 
where  they  live  for  24  -hours,  and  then 
they  have  48  -hours  off  duty.  They  board 
a proportion  of  ships  coming  up  the 
river.  There  'are  about  28,000  ships 
coming  every  year,  -but  only  about  18,000 
come  from  foreign  parts  ; the  other 

10.000  are  coastwise.  -It  is,  of  course,  the 

18.000  that  may  bring  dangerous  infec- 
tious disease  from  foreign  parts,  and  that 
works  out  at  about  40  a day  or  20  every 
tide  every  12  hours.  Some  five,  six  or 
more  of  those  are  boarded  by  our 
-medical  officers.  Every  -one  of  those  ships 
from  foreign  ports  must  have  a declara- 
tion -of  health  signed  by  the  master  of  the 
ship,  and  counter-signed  by  the  ship’s 
surgeon  if  -there  is  one — -that  is  a ship  of 
100  souls  or  more.  But  the  ships  that 
come  from  infectious  parts  of  the  world, 
where  dangerous  -infectious  diseases  like 
cholera  and  smallpox  are  endemic,  are 
looked  at  very  carefully  and  are  boa-rded 
by  the  boarding  medical  officers.  All  the 
declarations  of  health  are  collected  by 
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the  Customs  Officers  which  board  every 
one  of  the  40  ships,  and  if  they  are  in 
any  doubt  they  retain  the  ship  until  it 
has  also  been  visited  by  the  boarding 
medical  officer,  to  satisfy  himself  that 
there  is  no  dangerous  sickness  on  board, 

In  connection  with  the  efficacy  of  this 
work — and  I ought,  perhaps,  to  touch 
wood  at  this  point — I can  say  there  has 
been  no  case  of  smallpox  in  the  Port  of 
London  since  1951,  and  no  epidemic  of 
smallpox  is  known  to  have  started  in  the 
Port  of  London  for  more  than  50  years. 
(There  has  been  infection  coming  much 
more  recently,  of  course,  by  air.)  That 
is  the  main  point  about  the  infectious 
disease  control  on  the  river.  When  there 
is  any  doubt  about  the  sickness  of  a sea- 
farer or  a passenger  on  a ship,  he  is  taken 
ashore  by  ambulance  launch — the  same 
one  from  which  the  medical  officer 
boarded  the  vessel  or  liner,  and  he  is 
landed  into  this  little  infectious  diseases 
isolation  hospital,  which  is  allocated  for 
Port  use  near  Dartford.  There  are  other 
infectious  diseases  consultants  who  can 
go  and  visit  that  hospital  to  clear  up  any 
doubt  about  the  nature  of  the  infection, 
particularly  about  smallpox. 

Allied  to  this  work  of  quarantine  con- 
trol is  rat  control  in  the  Port,  which  we 
undertake  on  rather  a big  scale  with  our 
15  rodent  officers  on  the  ships,  partly  from 
our  river  launches  and  in  the  dock  areas, 
and  we  consider  that  the  maintenance  at 
the  minimum  of  the  rat  population  in 
the  Port  is  a powerful  factor  in  prevent- 
ing plague.  A similar  sort  of  operation, 
going  on  in  ports  throughout  the  world 
through  the  operation  of  the  Inter- 
national Sanitary  Convention,  is  un- 
doubtedly a most  potent  factor  in  keeping 
plague  to  the  relatively  negligible  pro- 
portions that  it  occurs  in  urban  popula- 
tions at  the  present  time. 

Coming  to  the  second  activity,  that 
of  imported  foods,  the  United  Kingdom 
receives  the  biggest  amount  of  its  food- 
stuffs through  the  Port  of  London  and  we 
have  a number  of  health  inspectors 
scattered  about  the  docks,  doing  spot 
checks  on  all  kinds  of  foodstuffs.  The 
two  meat  sorters  mentioned  are  stationed 
at  the  Royal  Docks,  where  we  get  large 
quantities  of  meat  coming  in.  They  are 
not  qualified  health  inspectors,  but  they 
do  take  some  of  the  burden  off  the  public 
health  inspectors  in  initial  spot  checks, 
before  they  call  in  the  health  inspector 


in  oase  of  doubt.  All  other  kinds  of 
foodstuffs  are  also  inspected  by  the 
various  dock  groups,  and  to  some  extent 
in  the  warehouses  on  the  riverside,  also. 
It  is  in  connection  with  the  inspection 
of  food,  and  inspection  of  ships  moored 
at  warehouses  and  quays  and  buoys  on 
the  riverside,  'that  we  come  into  co- 
operation with  other  authorities.  There 
is,  first  of  all,  the  great  Port  of  London 
Authority  which  was  set  up  in  1908  to 
control  river  traffic  and  to  co-ordinate 
the  work  of  the  dock  groups,  which  pre- 
viously were  . in  wasteful  competition. 
We  work  very  closely  with  them.  Ship- 
owners and  importers  find  it  a great 
convenience  that  in  matters  of  major 
importance,  that  is  commerce,  traffic  con- 
trol and  health,  they  have  to  deal  only 
with  two  major  authorities,  whose  district 
boundaries  merge  very  closely  and  very 
similarly  together,  We  have  excellent 
relationships  with  the  Port  of  London 
Authority.  We  help  them  with  their 
work  in  the  docks,  and  they  readily  rent 
premises  to  us  for  dock  offices,  mooring 
stations  and  so  on.  They  also  help  us, 
on  the  business  of  smoke  control  in  the 
dock  areas  with  their  own  fleets  of 
vessels  and  railway  engines  in  the  docks. 
Then,  again,  we  have  contacts  on  the 
wharves  and  riverside  quays  with  riparian 
authorities,  particularly  on  matters  of 
food  inspection — authorities  like  South- 
wark, Bermondsey,  Poplar  and  Woolwich. 
We  work  very  closely  with  them,  and 
from  time  to  time  we  meet  to  co- 
ordinate policy  about  foodstuffs  coming 
from  abroad,  which  may  be  landed  into 
their  areas,  and  we  want  to  be  all  saying 
the  same  thing  about  the  foodstuffs. 
They  also  work  with  us  in  reporting 
smoke  offences  in  their  areas,  which  vre 
immediately  follow  up,  probably 
through  one  of  our  river  launches  and 
possibly  through  radio-telephony,  as  our 
launches  are  equipped  with  radio- 
telephony. We  now  have  four  launches 
patrolling  the  river. 

The  next  thing  is  the  hygiene  of  crew 
spaces.  A very  great  contribution  to  that 
has  been  made  by  port  health  authori- 
ties during  the  years,  but  public  health 
inspectors  and  medical  officers  visit  ships 
and  complain  about  defects  in  the 
accommodation.  They  complain  to 
shipowners  and  to  the  Ministry  of 
Transport,  and  defects  are  then  put 
right.  There  has  been  a vast  improve- 
ment in  the  accommodation  in  crews’ 
quarters  on  ships  today. 
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On  some  of  the  miscellaneous  activities, 
I did  mention  the  smoke.  We  have 
already  had  three  succesful  prosecutions 
for  some  offences  under  the  Permitted 
Periods  (Vessels)  Regulations,  made 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  we  are 
■constantly  watchful,  also  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  refuse  disposal.  There,  again,  we 
co-operate  with  boroughs  which  shoot 
refuse  into  barges — boroughs  like  Ken- 
sington, Chelsea  and  some  others.  We 
do  try  to  work  together  in  ensuring  an 
effective  and  hygenic  refuse  disposal  ser- 
vice on  the  river. 

Shellfish  layings  very  often  mean 
■co-operation  with  the  borough  of  South- 
end,  because  once  the  shellfish  have  been 
taken  inland,  after  the  catch  comes 
.ashore  near  Southend,  it  is  treated 
according  to  the  requirements  of  our 
authority  and  once  it  has  been  treated  it 
goes  inland  and  then  comes  under  the 
borough  of  Southend,  That  is  a fruitful 
source  of  co-operation.  Similarly,  in 
the  River  Medway  and  up  the  River 
Swale  we  co-operate  with  neighbouring 
boroughs,  like  the  borough  of  Rochester 
and  the  borough  of  Faversham,  and  we 
sometimes  help  them  with  their  work 
by  lending  them  port  health  inspectors 
for  inspections  of  ships  in  their  areas 
which  are  next  to  ours. 

I think  the  main  things  are  the  shell- 
fish, the  houseboats  to  see  that  they  are 
properly  occupied  and  fit  for  human 
occupation,  the  canal  boats  running  up 
the  Regent  Canal  Dock  to  Birmingham, 
for  example,  and  the  refuse  disposal 
which  I mentioned.  There  is  a vast 
miscellany  of  activities,  but  because  we 
are  the  great  medical  and  health 
authority  on  the  river,  people  constantly 
turn  to  us  in  case  of  trouble,  even  really 
in  cases  of  curative  medicine.  If,  for 
instance,  a docker  falls  down  a ship’s 
hold,  they  call  on  our  doctors  to  adminis- 
ter first-aid,  and  they  climb  down  and 
give  a shot  of  morphia  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  Our  service  is  always  ready  to 
Tespond  to  calls,  whether  they  come 
strictly  within  our  terms  of  reference 
or  not.  I think  those  are  the  main  points 
Sir. 

Chairman:  Thank  you  very  much. 

2203.  Mr.  Lawson:  I do  not  think  I 
have  any  questions  to  put.  I think  you 
have  answered  the  points  I had  in  mind, 
and  could  I summarise  it  in  this  way,  that 
this  very  important  service  which  you 
tender  works,  as  far  as  you  can  see, 


completely  smoothly  on  your  side? 

Yes,  Sir. 

2204.  And  there  are  no  alterations  or 
suggestions  that  you  really  have  to  make 

to  us  about  it? There  are  perhaps 

one  or  two  minor  points,  really.  We 
are  in  correspondence  with  the  appropri- 
ate Government  Departments  about 
them.  We  feel  we  would  like  to  have 
some  kind  of  food  hygiene  control  over 
the  pleasure  steamers  running  up  and 
down  the  Thames.  This  can  only  be 
tackled  at  the  place  of  mooring  by  the 
riparian  authority  where  they  moor,  and 
we  feel  we  would  like  more  control,  also, 
in  regard  to  hygiene  of  meat  movement 
in  the  docks.  There  is  food  hygiene  in 
docks  canteens.  It  seems  rather  foolish 
if  inspectors  have  to  come  in  from,  say, 
West  Ham  about  problems  of  that  kind 
when  we  have  already  got  the  inspectors 
there,  but  I do  not  think  I need  take  up 
the  time  of  the  Royal  Commission.  These 
are  minor  points  and  they  have  been 
put  in  our  larger  statement.  We  are  in 
correspondence  with  the  appropriate 
Government  Departments  about  them. 
By  and  large,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Lawson, 
co-operation  works  very  smoothly  with 
everybody  working  this  great  stretch  of 
river. 

2205.  Can  I now  come,  then,  to  refuse 

disposal?  I am  not  so  much  concerned 
with  refuse  collection  as  with  refuse  dis- 
posal, and  there  are  just  one  or  two 
points  that  you  might  bear  in  mind  in 
saying  anything  you  want  to  say  on  that 
subject ; firstly,  that  I think  I am  right 
in  saying  you  are  one  of  the  relatively 
few  authorities  which  owns  its  own  tip- 
ping sites? Mr.  Rodway  Stephens: 

That  is  so.  We  have  always  owned  our 
tipping  lands,  and  we  now  have  tipping 
land  in  reserve  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  our  group — the  City  Corporation, 
Holborn  and  Finsbury — on  the  present 
tonnage  for  the  next  70  years. 

2206.  It  would  be  very  interesting  for 
us  to  know  whether  you  consider  you 
derive  benefit  from  your  ownership  of 
those  sites,  and  in  what  way  that  is  an 
advantage  compared  with  an  authority 

which  does  not  own  sites? 1 cannot 

compare  with  another  authority,  because 
I do  not  know  the  circumstances  in  the 
other  authority,  but  it  always  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  City  Corporation  to 
have  land  for  tipping  purposes.  I have 
strongly  supported  the  policy  in  the  past, 
and  shall  do  so  in  future,  because  we 
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want  to  have  tipping  land.  We  do  not 
want  to  be  beholden  to  anybody  to  take 
our  refuse.  We  do  not  want  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  any  contractor  who  has 
tipping  sites  under  his  control.  We  feel, 
if  we  have  the  land,  we  are  in  a posi- 
tion to  go  onto  the  river  and  get  a con- 
tract for  our  lighterage  at  a really 
competitive  rate.  We  are  not  really 
familiar  with  the  situation  of  other 
authorities.  I presume  that  they  arrange 
their  own  affairs  to  their  own  advantage. 

2207.  Briefly,  your  answer  is  that  you 

find  it  helps  you  in  giving  you  greater 
freedom  as  regards  contracts  for  dis- 
posal?  It  undoubtedly  gives  you 

more  freedom,  and  it  gives  you  more 
comfort  of  mind,  because  you  know  that 
you  are  able  to  discharge  your  duties 
with  greater  efficiency  and  certainty. 

2208.  There  is  a very  curious  figure 
that  I would  like  to  put  to  you.  In  the 
statistics  of  costs  which  are  produced, 
the  City  of  London  is  shown  as  costing 
!42s.  a ton  for  refuse  disposal,  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  19s.  or  20s. 
or  something  of  that  order.  The  figure 
is  so  much  larger  than  what  is  normal 
and  I take  it  there  must  be  some  explana- 
tion of  it.  I do  not  know  if  you  can 
give  me  the  answer  now  or  send  it  to 
us? — — We  can  give  you  the  explanation. 
It  carries  the  cost  of  the  land  which  we 
have  bought  down  at  Stanford-le-Hope, 
which  we  wrote  off  to  rates  and  did  not 
finance  on  loan. 

2209.  It  is  capital  expenditure? 

Yes.  We  have  written  it  off. 

2210.  What  would  be  your  normal 

operating  costs,  excluding  capital  expen- 
diture?  About  20s. 

2211.  About  the  .average? Yes, 

about  20s.  for  disposal. 

2212.  And  your  arrangements  with 
Holbom  and  Finsbury  have  not  yet 

started  to  operate,  have  they? They 

have  not  started  yet,  and  they  cannot 
start  until  towards  the  end  of  next  year, 
because  at  the  moment  we  have  not  pro- 
gressed beyond  the  foundations.  The 
contract  is  all  made,  and  the  contractors 
are  working,  but  the  estimate  is  that  the 
cleansing  depot  and  the  dock  will  not 
be  completed  before  the  end  of  next 
year. 

2213.  Will  the  cleansing  depot  and 
dock  be  large  enough  to  accommodate 
any  other  local  authority,  if  it  were  an 
advantage  to  an  authority  to  use  it? 


It  is  all  a question  of  tonnage  and, 

so  far  as  other  authorities  are  concerned, 
it  is  a question  of  haulage.  No  one 
knows  what  the  tonnage  of  local  autho- 
rities is  going  to  be  in  the  near  future. 
Our  own  tonnage  might  increase  or  it 
might  decline.  But  the  dock,  having  re- 
gard to  the  waterside  frontage,  has  been 
built  to  accommodate  a certain  tonnage. 
We  must  keep  within  that  tonnage 
as  regards  the  dock,  and  we  must  keep 
within  that  number  of  vehicles  as  regards 
the  road  transport  leading  into  the  dock. 
You  must  not  cause  traffic  congestion.  It 
has  all  been  most  scientifically  arranged 
and  at  this  moment  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  us  to  say  that  we  could  take  any- 
body else’s.  On  the  other  hand  I would 
not  be  so  bold  as  to  say  that  we  would 
not  be  able  to.  We  must  deal  with 
the  tonnages  we  know. 

2214.  You  have  built  it  with  a certain 

margin  over  your  immediate  needs? 

We  have  built  it  for  a maximum  capacity 
of  80,000  tons  a year,  and  we  are  run- 
ning up  into  that  area,  you  see.  There 
is  not  enough  margin  to  take  in  another 
authority  on  our” present  figures, 

Mr.  Lawson:  I do  not  think  I have 
any  more  questions  on  refuse  disposal. 

2215.  Chairman : We  were  told  yester- 

day by  another  authority  that  you  have 
leased  part  of  your  land  down  the  river 
to  a disposal  contractor? That  is  in- 

correct. We  have  not  leased  the  land. 
We  have  given  tipping  facilities,  but 
that  is  really  a matter  between  us  and 
the  lighterage  contractor.  Our  refuse 
goes  to  his  tip,  ox  he  can  take  our  refuse 
to  our  own  tip  at  Hornchurch,  and  we 
have  given  him  the  privilege  of  taking 
other  authorities’  refuse  to  Hornchurch. 
It  is  a matter  of  his  convenience  as  a 
lighterman,  the  working  of  the  tides,  the 
tonnage  of  the  barges  he  is  using  and, 
as  they  would  say  in  the  motor  trade,  it 
is  a knock  for  a knock.  I really  do  not 
quite  know  at  the  moment  whether  all 
the  authorities  know  their  stuff  is  going 
to  our  tip,  but  actually  I think  that  11 
of  the  19  authorities  may  be  having 
facilities  at  our  tip. 

2216.  You  have  not  actually  leased 

any  land? We  have  not  leased  any 

land,  no.  It  is  an  arrangement  with 
the  contractor. 

2217.  The  second  and  much  more  im- 
portant point  I wanted  to  ask  you  about 
is  this.  I believe  it  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  City  Corporation  to  buy  land  for 
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tipping  and  to  hold  land  for  tipping 
for  a good  many  years? Yes. 

2218.  And  I suppose  that  some  of  the 
land  which  you  have  bought  in  the  past 
is  now  fully  made  up  as  a result  of 

tipping? Our  Hornchurch  site  is 

nearing  the  end  of  its  life.  It  will  be 
filled  up  in  six  or  seven  years.  That 
is  why  we  bought  this  other  land  to  have 
as  a reserve. 

2219.  What  is  it  intended  to  do  with 
that  Hornchurch  site,  as  an  example, 

when  it  is  fully  filled  up?' -We  already 

have  an  enquiry  for  it  for  other  pur- 
poses. I would  rather  not  say  more 
on  that  publicly  at  the  moment. 

2220.  I will  not  press  you  on  that, 
of  course.  But  do  you  hope,  ultimately, 
when  the  land  is  filled  up  and  you  have 
then  disposed  of  it  in  some  way,  to 
have  made  a profit  on  the  transaction? 

1 think  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the 

figure  at  which  you  sell  land  for,  after 
your  tipping  is  completed,  will  be  higher 
than  the  price  you  paid  when  you  bought 
the  land.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  But  if  you  buy  land  today  you 
will  probably  not  sell  it  for  another 
50  or  60  years. 

2221.  I think  you  said  just  now  that 
the  cost  of  acquiring  the  land  is  charged 
against  the  rates  and  is  found  in  the 
figure  of  38s.  When  you  sell  the  land 
will  any  profit  go  to  the  relief  of  rates, 

or  how  will  it  appear? It  will  come 

back  to  relief  of  rates.  It  is  a rate  fund 
matter. 

2222.  So  you  cannot  really  judge  how 
much  has  been  charged  in  the  38s„ 
and  how  much  in  the  form  of  relief 
will  come  to  that  38s.  until  after  these 
other  transactions  have  been  completed, 
because  the  capital  side  is  dealt  with  as 
an  expense  when  you  spend  the  money, 

and  as  a receipt  when  you  sell? Of 

course,  as  you  know,  the  rules  with 
regard  to  capital  as  regards  local 
authorities,  are  not  quite  the  same 
as  regards  rules  with  regard  to 
capital  in  a limited  company.  If  we 
purchase  land  of  this  character  we  must 
do  one  of  two  things  with  it.  We  must 
either  charge  it  to  the  current  rate,  or 
we  must  borrow  it  and  repay  over  60 
years  on  an  annuity  system.  It  is  only 
a question  of  whether  you  charge  it  to 
the  rate  in  one  year,  or  whether  you 
charge  it  to  the  rate  over  60  years. 


2223.  I imagined  that  the  cost  of  the 
land  was  being  charged,  so  that  it  would 
be  extinguished  over  a period  of  years. 
If  you  borrowed  the  money,,  of  course, 
it  would  go  out  in  sinking  fund  and 
interest  charges,  but  if  you  do  _ not 
borrow  it  then  you  charge  a notional 
sum  to  the  rates,  and  I can  understand 
that.  What  do  you  intend  to  do  when 
you  realise  the  capital  value  after  it  has 

been  fully  utilised  for  tipping? At 

Hornchurch? 

2224.  Or  anywhere  else? When  we 

get  the  money  we  shall  just  credit  it  to 
the  rates  in  the  year  in  which  it  is 
received. 

2225.  Although  the  charge  has  been 

over  60  years? Yes.  It  has  been  paid 

for  in  the  past.  It  was  probably  written 
off  50  years  ago  with  us. 

2226.  So  will  the  rate  receive  a large 
relief  in  one  year,  and  then  nothing  there- 
after, or  will  you  spread  it  over  a period 

of  years,  or  how  will  you  do  it? Of 

course,  these  are  not  big  figures  with  us. 
They  may  be  big  figures  with  smaller 
authorities,  but  we  can  write  off  £30,000 
for  the  purchase  of  land  without  disturb- 
ing our  rate  at  all,  you  see.  We  have 
rather  a big  expenditure  and  a big  rate 
income. 

2227.  I am  not  thinking  of  it  from  that 
point  of  view.  I am  thinking  of  it  more 
from  the  point  of  view  of  noting  your 
system  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
how  far  we  take  these  figures  and 
statistics  as  being  fairly  comparable  as 

between  one  authority  and  another? 

I am  sorry  I cannot  help  you,  because 
I do  not  know  how  those  figures  are 
compiled,  and  I do  not  know  what  they 
are  intended  to  mean.  I have  given  some 
thought  to  the  relationship  of  those 
figures,  as  between  one  authority  and 
another,  but  until  we  know  what  services 
each  authority  is  giving,  their  rates  of 
pay  and  their  length  of  haul,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  compare  costs. 

2228.  In  principle,  am  I right  in  think- 
ing that,  if  you  spend  £30,000  in  buying 
land  in  one  year,  you  then  charge  an 
appropriate  part  of  that  in  the  form  of 
an  annuity  over  a period  of  years  to  the 

rates? If  you  were  buying  a large 

amount  of  land,  you  would  undoubtedly 
cover  it  by  borrowing  and  you  would 
write  the  capital  off  over  60  years,  one- 
sixtieth  each  year  plus  the  interest 
thereon. 
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2229.  But  if  you  have  not  borrowed, 
do  you  charge  to  -the  rates  annually? 
You  said  it  was  done  on  an  annuity 
basis  over  60  years,  I think.- — That 
would  give  you  about  £500  a year. 

2230.  Apart  from  the  amount,  what 
principle  do  you  adopt? — - — For  £30,000 
we  write  it  off  against  'the  rate  fund  in 
the  year  in  which  we  spend  the  money. 

2231.  Not  on  an  annuity  basis?— — 
No,  it  is  too  small  an  item  for  us. 

2232.  Equally,  when  you  realise  a 

capital  sum  for  the  disposal  of  that  land, 
you  will  credit  it  to  the  rates  in  'that 
year,  will  you? Yes,  we  would. 

2233.  Not  over  a period  of  years? 
No. 

2234.  Mr.  Lawson : I -think  that  is  all 
I want  to  ask  about  refuse  disposal. 
There  is  just  one  question  about  building 
regulations.  We  have  had  a number  of 
representations  made  to  us  that  the  rather 
special  system  which  exists  in  London, 
involving  the  operations  of  -those  regula- 
tions by  the  county  council,  and  the 
operations  of  the  District  Surveyors — 
we  have  had  representations  that  it  would 
be  better  to  operate  under  the  system  as 
it  works  elsewhere  in  the  country,  where 
the  local  authority,  itself,  administers  the 
building  regulations.  Do  you  share  that 

view? We  are  not  asking  for  that 

but,  as  a matter  of  principle,  we  feel  if 
Part  III  town  planning  were  transferred 
to  local  authorities  by  conferment,  then 
•the  District  Surveyors  should  be  part  of 
the  local  authority  organisation,  still 
retaining  their  statutory  duties,  so  that 
any  developer  could  go  to  -the  one 
authority  for  town  planning,  byelaws  and 
sewers. 

2235.  That  is  really  the  point  we  have 
had  put  to  us  elsewhere,  and  I gather 
that  you  support  that,  but  on  the  other 
hand  under  present  circumstances  you 
are  not  dissatisfied  with  the  existing 

arrangements? We  are  not  dissatisfied 

at  all,  because  we  consider  the  service 
that  is  being  rendered  generally  by  the 
Distriot  Surveyors  is  really  first-class.  We 
have  no  complaints  at  all. 

2236.  Chairman : Now  may  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  personal  health  services, 
including  -welfare  services  and  the 
children’s  services,  and  of  course  the  City 
■is  in  a rather  unusual  position  having 
regard  to  the  enormous  disparity  between 
its  residents  and  its  working  population? 


Before  the  National  Health  Service 

we  had  two  health  visitors  and,  when 
the  services  passed  to  the  London  County 
Council  we  lost  that,  so  that  if  these 
health  services  were  returned  to  the  local 
authority,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  in 
the  City,  on  the  present  set-up  we  would 
have  two  health  visitors.  So  you  c&n 
see  it  is  not  an  important  matter  to  us 
which  way  this  thing  goes — not  as  a 
Corporation.  But  if  I might  speak  per- 
sonally as  an  elected  member,  what  I 
feel  about  these  health  services  is  that 
they  are  so  intimate  and  so  personal  that, 
from  the  country’s  point  of  view  as  a 
whole,  it  is  most  important  that  these 
health  services  should  be  administered 
in  the  local  authority  areas,  and  we 
should  get  right  down  to  the  people.  I 
am  going  to  say  at  once  that,  so  far 
as  I know  and  from  all  I hear,  the 
London  County  Council  administration 
of  the  health  service  is  really  wonder- 
ful. It  is  a first-class  organisation,  but 
I am  hoping  that  we  are  not  going  to 
sacrifice  everything  to  have  an  efficient 
organisation.  I think  it  would  be  a 
tragedy  for  this  country  if  we  did  so, 
because  I think  what  is  more  important 
than  an  efficient  organisation  is  that  we 
should  organise  the  human  part  of  man- 
kind, and  that  we  should  get  right  down 
to  the  people  in  the  street  and  let  them 
take  a real  interest  in  all  these  services. 
We  should  bring  that  warmth  of  human 
feeling  and  spiritual  guidance  which  the 
sick  and  other  people  require,  and  which 
I feel  they  are  not  getting,  because  the 
voluntary  workers  are  going  out  of  this 
movement  and  going  over  to  the  care 
of  the  aged.  So  I am  hoping  that  the 
decision  will  be  that  these  services  are 
returned,  except  two,  that  is,  the  school 
health  service  and  the  ambulance  ser- 
vice. I know  you  are  going  to  ask  me 
■how  I am  going  to  organise  it  and  what 
are  the  difficulties.  As  I have  never 
worked  in  this  service,  I cannot  tell  you. 
I cannot  tell  you  what  the  organisation 
should  be ; but  I feel  very  strongly  that 
we  must  not  have  an  organisation  be- 
cause it  is  efficient,  and  then  dovetail 
the  general  public  into  the  organisation. 
What  I think  we  have  got  to  mobilise 
is  the  general  public,  keep  it  interested 
in  this  work,  and  then  build  your  organi- 
sation around  them.  I know  there  are 
difficulties  ; I know  there  is  going  to  be 
a little  bit  of  overlapping  and  some  extra 
expense ; but  I think  the  more  you  get 
to  the  public  in  the  street  with  the  human 
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touch,  the  greater  will  be  the  dividend 
to  come  back  over  the  next  twenty-five 
to  fifty  years.  That  is  my  own  personal 
hope. 

2237.  Miss  Johnston : The  personal 

health  services  have  developed  greatly 
since  1948 ; there  will  be  more  than 
health  visitors  needed,  there  will  be  a 
nursing,  mental  health,  home  helps  and 
various  other  services? Quite. 

2238.  I am  sure  you  know  this  book 
(the  brown  book).  The  Ministry’s  view 
is  that  even  with  the  delegation  of  certain 
services,  60,000  would  be  the  minimum, 
and  really  100,000  would  be  needed. 

If  I might  say  so  with  very  great 

respect,  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  a 
ministerial  department  to  have  an 
efficient  organisation  which  runs  per- 
fectly, every  cog  fits  into  the  other  cog, 
with  everything  represented  by  holes  in 
a card  and  where  statistics  are  worked 
out  to  the  third  decimal  point ; but  not 
for  this.  I do  not  like  it.  I think 
we  must  get  the  personal  touch,  and 
when  we  have  got  the  personal  touch 
we  have  got  to  pay  the  cost. 

2239.  Would  you  propose  to  join  the 

other  authorities  for  certain  of  the  ser- 
vices?  So  far  as  we  are  concerned, 

we  would  join  with  any  if  it  had 
efficiency. 

2240.  At  the  moment  you  are  part  of 
Division  5 of  the  L.C.C.  health  service. 
Yes. 

2241.  Is  the  City  represented  on  its 

committee? Yes,  we  are. 

2242.  Do  your  representatives  find  it 
a worth-while  committee  to  attend? 
Yes.  I want  to  speak  on  the  prin- 
ciple and  not  on  the  details,  because 
so  far  as  details  are  concerned  it  does 
not  affect  the  City  Corporation  at  all, 
we  have  such  a small  interest  in  this  as 
a corporation. 

2243.  But  you  would  have  to  go  into 
a great  deal  of  detail  if  you  joined  with 

another  authority? We  would  join 

with  another ; we  would  work  with  any 
local  authority. 

2244.  You  mentioned  the  children  in 

an  orphanage  at  Ashtead.  Do  you  give 
entire  care  to  those  children,  or  do  you 
just  give  education? Are  you  speak- 

ing of  children  up  to  five  or  over  five? 

2245.  Children  at  the  orphanage  at 

Ashtead? Yes,  Ashtead  School:  we 

have  our  own  doctor  at  Ashtead 
School. 


2246.  You  said  they  were  orphans, 

did  you  not? We  have  some  orphan 

children  there. 

2247.  Are  they  entirely  in  your  care, 

or  are  you  only  providing  their  educa- 
tion?  They  are  entirely  in  our  care. 

2249.  Are  they  children  who  would 
otherwise  be  in  the  care  of  a county 

council? No,  I do  not  think  so  ; they 

would  be  in  the  care  of  their  mother, 
usually.  The  term  “ orphanage  ” is  not 
appropriate.  It  is  a school  where  they 
are  termed  , foundation  scholars  and 
where  we  give  free  education  if  they  are 
qualified  as  the  orphan  children  of 
freemen. 

2249.  If  the  care  of  deprived  children 

was  transferred  to  the  metropolitan 
boroughs,  the  City  would  presumably 
make  arrangements  again  with  other 
authorities? Yes,  if  necessary. 

2250.  You  would  have  very  few 

children  in  that  category,  I imagine. 

We  have  got  about  25  at  the  moment ; 

I think  from  20  to  25 ; they  vary. 

2251.  I note  you  have  built  some  alms- 
houses ; is  that  since  the  war? Yes, 

we  have  almshoyges ; those  are  for  old 
people. 

2252.  In  the  City,  or  outside? 1 

think  they  are  just  outside  the  City,  at 
Brixton. 

2253.  If  the  welfare  services  and  the 
care  of  old  people  were  transferred,  do 
you  feel  you  would  be  able  to  provide 

the  necessary  accommodation? Yes  ; 

the  almshouses  are  there.  Yes,  we  would 
look  after  them. 

2254.  You  might  need  accommodation 

for  care? We  have  got  all  the  services 

we  want  for  our  almshouse  people,  and 
we  have  Isleton  House  for  our  own 
people.  That  is  one  of  the  greatest 
experiments  in  building  flats  for  old 
people.  People  come  from  all  over  the 
world  to  see  Isleton  House ; it  is  a great 
experiment.  There  are  74  flats  and  a 
sick  bay  for  nine  beds,  and  those  beds 
are  very  much  used  by  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital  for  chronic  cases. 

2255.  What  I was  trying  to  get  at  was 
that  presumably  residents  in  the  City  are 
at  present  in  old  people’s  homes  or 
institutions  run  by  the  L.C.C.  I was 
trying  to  establish  whether,  if  the  service 
was  transferred,  you  would  feel  that  you 
would  be  able  to  take  over  that  service? 
We  should  not  only  take  it  over  but, 
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if  we  were  permitted  by  the  Minister, 
we  should  build  and  house  them. 

2256.  You  excepted  the  school  health 

service  from  transfer? 1 except  that 

because  the  school  health  service,  I think, 
must  remain  with  the  education 
authority. 

2257.  Even  although  the  trend  today 
is  to  put  all  the  personal  health  services 

in  the  one  hand? -I  agree,  but  it  is 

my  opinion,  and  I know  it  is  the  opinion 
of  other  members,  too,  that  the  school 
service  should  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Director  of  Education  and  under  the 
school  medical  officer. 

2258.  Even  although  it  means  that  two 
different  health  visitors  might  be  visiting 
the  one  person?— — We  have  to  face  the 
cost  of  that ; that  is  one  of  the  losses 
that  must  be  set  off  against  the  other 
gains ; it  is  unavoidable. 

2259.  Chairman : It  is  not  only,  Mr. 
Chief  Commoner,  a question  of  cost ; it 
is  a question  of  what  is  the  most  effective 
way  of  dealing  with  the  family.  Taking 
the  same  attitude  as  you  do,  namely  the 
humanising  of  this  service,  the  school 
health  service  does  not  include  only  the 
provision  of  a doctor  to  conduct  medical 
examinations  in  the  school;  it  includes 
quite  a large  organisation  of  school 
visitors  who  follow  up  the  children  in 
their  homes ; it  includes  quite  a large 
voluntary  organisation  connected  with 
the  schools,  and  there  you  have  an 
organisation  which,  through  one  medium 
or  another,  through  various  different 
people,  will  be  visiting  the  homes  in  order 
to  see  the  children.  You  envisage  the 
local  authority  taking  over  the  other 
personal  health  services,  which  would 
include  looking  after  the  children  who 
are  in  care,  finding  foster  homes  for 
them,  looking  after  those  who  are  in 
foster  homes  or  institutions,  looking  after 
the  expectant  mothers  and  the  young 
children,  maternity  and  child  welfare 
services,  through  the  means  of  health 
visitors.  Do  you  think  it  would  really 
be  humanising  the  service  if  you  are 
going  to  have  two  or  three  different 
authorities  for  different  purposes  employ- 
ing or  utilising  the  services  of  a number 
of  different  people  to  -go  into  people’s 
homes  and  to  help  the  family  in  one 
respect  or  another?  There  is  quite  a 
possible  point  here  on  which  X would 
like  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say.  But 


is  it  not  far  more  effective  and  far  more 
human  in  the  long  run  to  have  as  few 
people  as  possible  going  into  the  family, 
to  treat  the  family  as  a unit,  rather  than 
to  treat  deprived  children  in  one  unit  and 
the  children  at  school  who  need  atten- 
tion in  another  unit,  the  expectant  mother 
in  another  unit  and  the  infant  in  another 
unit,  and  so  forth?  That  is  the  reason, 
no  doubt,  why  the  Ministry  of  Health 
have  been  rather  keen  in  their  evidence 
that  the  personal  health  services  for 
which  the  local  authorities  are  respon- 
sible should  be  kept  together  in  the  same 
^control.  We  have  been  told  by  Sir 
Cullum  Welch  that  your  own  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  shares  that  view.  It  is 
not  merely  a question  of  financial 
economy  in  dealing  with  it  one  way  or 
another,  it  is  a question  of  which  is  the 
best  way  of  humanising  and  making 
more  effective  the  service,  whether  to 
have  a number  of  different  authorities 
employing  different  people  or  whether, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  see  that  the  needs 
of  the  family  from  before  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  are  looked  after,  to  co- 
ordinate the  service  with  one  person  or 
group  of  persons  visiting  that  family  for 
all  purposes.  That  is  the  distinction,  not 
so  much  the  financial  one ; and  I do  not 
think  we  have  had  much  help  from  you 
on  that  point  yet.  Would  you  like  to 
elaborate  a little  on  that  now? — 
Perhaps  I will  leave  it  with  you  ; I do 
not  want  to  press  my  ideas.  But  I have 
a very  strong  feeling  that  the  health 
services  ,in  the  hands  of  the  boroughs  for 
people  from  15  years  of  age  right  until 
they  die  is  a much  better  system  than 
what  we  have  at  the  present  moment; 
and,  of  course,  so  far  as  the  City  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  half  a million  people 
coming  into  the  City  everv  day,  and  we, 
of  course,  have  a very  efficient  medical 
officer,  but  T recognise,  of  course,  that 
there  .is  this  difficulty  regarding  the 
school-children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen.  T feel  by  losing  the  personal 
touch  with  all  the  interests  of  the  general 
populace  in  the  street,  we  are  losing  n 
great  deal ; and  I do  feel  we  are  losing  it. 

2260.  I appreciate  that ; it  is  one  of  the 
factors  we  certainly  shall  not  lose  sight 
of.  We  have  been  reminded  of  it  every 
day  by  someone.  But  let  me  put  this 
to  you  perhaps  in  actual  practical  form. 
Imagine  a family  which  is  in  the  stage 
of  having  children.  Under  what  you 
are  suggesting,  as  I understand  it,  what 
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would  happen  would  be  this,  that  so 
far  as  the  pre-natal  work  is  concerned, 
the  family  would  be  visited  by  a health 
visitor  who  would  take  over  the  health 
part  of  the  local  authority ; after  the 
child  was  born  thp  follow-up  of 
maternity  service  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  health  visitor,  and  up  to  the  time 
the  child  remained  younger  than  school 
age,  the  health  vjsitor  presumably  would 
be  responsible  for  keeping  an  eye  so 
far  as  is  necessary  on  that  child.  At  the 
moment  the  child  goes  to  school,  if  the 
exception  is  made  between  the  health 
services  generally  and  the  school  health 
service,  another  authority,  another  set 
of  people,  start  visiting  the  house  in 
order  to  take  over  the  supervision  of 
that  child  from  the  time  he  reaches 
school  age,  and  from  then  on,  assuming 
the  family  still  remained  fertile,  you 
would  get,  as  the  child  grows  older,  a 
growing  number  of  authorities  and  a 
growing  number  of  people  visiting  the 
house  for  one  purpose  or  another.  That 
is  what  the  Ministry  of  Health,  as  I 

understand  it,  are  against? 1 fully 

understand  that. 

2261.  Would  it  be  inconvenient  to  you 
if  I asked  Dr.  Greenwood  Wilson  what 

he  thought  about  this? Sir  Cullum 

Welch:  Might  I answer  the  point  Miss 
Johnston  made  there  on  the  question 
of  the  school  health  visitor,  the  point  put 
quite  forcibly  to  me  by  Dr.  Greenwood 
Wilson  was  this ; it  may  be  a choice  of 
two  evils.  I agree  entirely  with  what  you 
and  Miss  Johnston  have  said,  that  it  is 
not  desirable  to  have  a 'multiplicity  of 
visitors  to  the  same  family  if  it  could 
be  avoided ; but  with  the  school  health 
service  for  children  between  five  and 
fifteen,  there  is  another  aspect  of  it, 
and  that  is  that  the  school  health  visitor 
would  run  parallel  with  the  schoolteacher 
and  see  that  the  teacher  teaches  habits 
of  health  in  the  school.  It  is  only,  if  I 
may  use  a phrase  that  was  used  the 
other  day,  parallel  to  another  parent 
whose  child  between  five  and  fifteen 
goes  to  a boarding  school,  going  from 
his  parents  over  to  the  school  doctor 
under  the  headmaster.  It  is  not  really  a 
great  divergence  from  the  ordinary  mode 
of  life,  except  that  you  have  got  the 
parallel  between  the  health  visitor  and 
the  school  teacher.  Dr.  Greenwood 

Wilson  could  develop  that. Dr. 

Greenwood  Wilson:  If  I may  presume 
to  say  it,  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 


problems  with  which  the  Royal  Com- 
mission is  faced.  Ideally,  you  should 
undoubtedly  have  the  same  personal 
health  service,  including  the  service  of 
home  visits  to  the  school  child.  You  get 
that  ideal  arrangement  in  a county 
borough.  My  difficulty  personally  is  my 
knowledge  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
London  County  Council  in  maintaining 
an  education  and  school  health  service 
with,  as  has  been  mentioned,  a very  fine 
system  of  voluntary  care  committees 
which  has  worked  extremely  well  since 
the  turn  of  the  century.  I scratch  my 
head  and  wonder  how  can  I get  all 
that  and  blend  it  with  the  personal  health 
services  applicable  to  children  and  the 
whole  of  the  family,  apart  from  just 
the  schoolchildren.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  say  it  in  evidence,  but  if 
London  became  one  vast  county 
borough,  or  a number  of  county 
boroughs,  this  particular  problem  would 
settle  itself  automatically.  All  my  life  I 
have  preached  this  doctrine  of  the  one 
and  indivisible  service.  When  I had  the 
honour  of  serving  on  the  Lancashire 
County  Council — that  was  a superb 
school  health  service,  like  the  London 
County  Council’s  one,  but  it  was  also 
the  maternity  and  child  welfare  service, 
and  we  had  visiting  for  all  purposes  by 
the  same  multi-purpose  health  visitor ; 
but  of  course  even  there  your  multi- 
purpose health  visitor  was  not  employed 
by  the  same  authority  as  the  district 
council  sanitary  inspector,  who  had  to 
share  her  problems  in  slum  homes, 
whereas  with  the  county  borough  again 
you  would  get  sanitary  inspectors  as 
well  as  multi-purpose  health  visitors 
serving  the  same  authority,  even  the 
same  committee.  It  is  an  awfully 
difficult  problem  to  apply  that  ideal 
solution,  the  ideal  county  borough  ser- 
vice, to  this  great  conurbation,  and  I 
find  that  I would  have  almost  a guilty 
conscience  if  I contributed  to  the  break- 
up of  that  superb  education  and  school 
health  service  with  the  voluntary  care 
workers  which  the  London  County 
Council  has  run  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  One  last  point : I am  rather 
impressed  by  the  way  in  which  Directors 
of  Education  seem  to  know  how  to 
handle  teachers.  If  a health  visitor 
goes  into  school  or  follows  up  from  a 
school  with  the  goodwill  of  the  teacher, 
and  indeed  all  the  educational  adminis- 
trative staff,  all  that  valuable  educational 
machinery  linked  up  with  the  health) 
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machinery  somehow  seems  to  work 
better  if  it  is  through  the  Director  of 
Education.  Again  in  a county  borough 
the  same  man  is  the  medical  officer  of 
health  serving  the  health  committee  in 
one  capacity,  and  the  school  medical 
officer  under  the  Director  of  Education 
serving  the  education  committee  in 
another  capacity ; and  the  whole  problem 
is  resolved.  But  it  is  frightfully  difficult 
to  resolve  it  here  in  Greater  London,  to 
serve  two  ideals — that  is  what  it  amounts 
to — an  ideal  school  health  service  and 
an  ideal  personal  health  service — and  I 
agree  in  a perfect  world  or  a perfect 
situation  the  ideal  school  health  service 
and  the  ideal  personal  health  service 
are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Is  that  all 
right? 

2262.  It  is  certainly  all  right  as  an 

exposition  of  the  problem ; whether  it 
is  all  right  for  a solution  is  another.  I 
am  very  grateful  to  you  for  putting  it  so 
clearly?' If  you  could  put  the  educa- 

tion service  on  to  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  as  well  it  would  settle  a num- 
ber of  the  difficulties,  but  that  is  not  for 
me  to  say. 

2263.  The  point  you  are  bringing  up, 
so  far  as  the  school  health  service  is  con- 
cerned, is  that  you  cannot  treat  it  as  an 
isolated  medical  thing  ; it  is  not  merely  a 
matter  to  see  that  the  child  has  not  got 
measles,  it  is  something  which  has  to  be, 
if  it  is  going  to  be  effective,  a link 
between  teachers  and  families  in  which 
the  medical  side  of  it  is  an  important 
part,  but  not  the  whole.  Is  it  not  that, 

really? Yes  ; as  someone  once  said, 

the  whole  of  education  should  really  be 
health  education  for  the  whole  of  the 
school  period,  directly  and  indirectly. 
Whether  you  can  make  it  so  is  another 
question,  if  you  divorce  the  educational 
service  from  the  school  health  service. 
It  is  a choice  of  evils,  I think,  between 
the  value  of  this  intensely  personal  re- 
lationship the  Chief  Commoner  was  ad- 
vocating and  breaking  up  or  divorcing 
the  school  health  service  from  the 
education  service,  with  which  it  ought 
to  have  such  a close  affinity. 

2264.  Chairman : Now  I think  we  may 
go  on  to  housing.  Sir  John  Wrigley: 
I think  in  housing,  as  in  a number  of 
other  matters,  the  City  is  somewhat  ex- 
ceptional. May  I be  sure  I understand 
the  position  aright?  In  the  metropoli- 
tan boroughs  both  the  London  County 
Council  and  the  borough  council  have 


concurrent  powers  of  building  houses. 
In  the  City,  I understand  the  City  is  the 

sole  housing  authority? Mr.  Roilway 

Stephens'.  Yes. 

2265.  Looked  at  from  another  angle, 

the  metropolitan  boroughs  are  generally 
confined  to  building  houses  within  their 
own  borough.  Most  of  the  housing 
done  by  the  City  has  been  done  outside 
the  City? Yes. 

2266.  So  we  have  got  two  points  of 
difference.  The  point  I rather  want 
to  put  to  you  is  this.  In  view  of  your 
somewhat  exceptional  position,  it  has 
been  represented  to  us  by  a number  of 
the  borough  councils  that  in  one  respect 
they  should  be  in  the  same  position  as 
you  are,  that  is,  they  should  become 
the  sole  housing  authority  for  building  in 
their  boroughs ; and  that,  as  a corollary 
of  that,  they  should  take  over  all  the 
existing  London  County  Council  estates 
within  their  particular  borough  to  em- 
phasise the  soleness  of  their  responsi- 
bility. I do  not  think  actually  in  any 
discussion  there  has  been  any  reference 
to  what  would  happen  under  those  cir- 
cumstances to  houses  which  had  been 
built  by  the  City,  but  I would  like  to 
have  any  comments  you  would  like  to 
make  either  on  the  existing  set-up  or 

on  a suggested  change  of  that  kind? 

We  are  the  sole  housing  authority  for 
the  City  and,  as  you  say,  we  have  power 
to  provide  housing  outside  the  City,  and 
We  have  our  obligation  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  district  under  the  Housing 
Act  of  1957.  We  have  a qualification 
with  regard  to  people  who  have  some 
claims  upon  us  for  rehousing-.  First, 
as  to  building  in  the  City.  In  1948  we 
prepared  a scheme  to  use  five  acres  of 
land  in  the  Barbican  area  for  housing, 
and  the  Minister  refused  his  consent  to 
do  that,  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
be  much  too  expensive — the  land  was 
costing  £168,000  an  acre.  We  are  pro- 
hibited from  providing  subsidised 
housing  in  the  City.  Unless  we  are 
permitted  to  exercise  the  powers  which 
we  have  and  build  in  the  boroughs 
then  we  have  no  opportunity  of  dis- 
charging the  obligations  which  fall  upon 
us ; and  I venture  to  suggest  that  no 
borough  authority  will  take  over  from 
us  our  liability  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  people  who  have  claims  upon 
the  City,  because  at  the  moment  they  are 
more  or  less  at  their  wits’  end  to  pro- 
vide accommodation  for  the  people  who 
have  claims  upon  them.  As  regards  our 
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houses  in  the  boroughs  and  the  position 
with  the  London  County  Council,  I am 
not  arguing  the  case  for  the  boroughs, 
but  I think  the  boroughs  could  point 
out  that  they  have,  through  their  rates, 
paid  for  the  cost  of  the  building  of  the 
houses,  and  through  their  rates  they  are 
paying  for  the  annual  upkeep  of  those 
houses  today  ; but  so  far  as  the  City 
is  concerned,  the  boroughs  have  never 
paid  anything  towards  our  houses  be- 
cause we  have  paid  for  them  out  of 
our  own  rates.  So  their  case  against 
us  is  not  on  all  fours  with  their  case 
against  the  county  council.  Then 
further,  as  regards  our  own  housing,  1 
think  many  of  the  boroughs  know — 
if  not  it  would  be  wise  that  they  should 
pay  some  attention — that  we  have  quite 
a deal  of  old  housing ; part  of  it  is  now, 
by  reason  of  old  age,  sub-standard,  and 
we  are  now  engaged  on  a very  expensive 
scheme  of  reconstructing  that  property. 
We  also  have  some  houses  which  have 
passed  their  life,  and  those  houses  must 
be  pulled  down  and  fiats  built,  and  during 
the  process  of  building  accommodation 
will  have  to  be  found  to  rehouse  those 
people.  I am  quite  certain  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned  that  the  boroughs  will 
not  want  to  take  over  the  liabilities 
which  are  inherent  in  our  housing  prob- 
lems, including  the  liability  of  housing 
the  people,  giving  them  alternative 
accommodation  while  we  are  rebuilding  ; 
so  that  the  position  is  a little  different. 
We  have  some  modern  housing,  of 
course,  we  have  built  a big  block  of  flats 
in  Finsbury,  on  the  other  side  of  our 
boundary.  I think  we  spent  over  £1| 
miilion  there,  and  we  have  some  arrange- 
ment with  Finsbury  as  regards  giving 
them  some  proportion  of  the  accommo- 
dation ; so  that  we  are  quite  happy  as 
regards  our  modern  housing  there. 
Another  thing  to  remember  regarding 
our  housing  is  that  most  of  it  has  been 
built  on  land  which  the  City  Corpora- 
tion owned  in  the  first  instance.  We 
have  never  had  to  go  and  buy  land 
in  competition  with  the  boroughs.  We 
have  a differential  rent  scheme  working 
and  we  have  now  under  consideration 
the  development  of  35  acres  in  the 
Barbican  on  non-subsidised  housing  at 
the  expense  of  the  rate  fund. 

If,  although  permitted  to  build  within 
the  metropolitan  boroughs,  the  Corpora- 
tion is  required  to  hand  the  housing 
estates  over  to  the  metropolitan  borough 
councils  it  will  he  unable  to  use  vacancies 


arising  on  the  estates  to  meet  City  needs. 
It  will  therefore  be  unable  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  district  with  respect  to  pro- 
vision of  further  housing  under  section  91 
of  the  Housing  Act.  We  are  also  buying 
houses  for  the  City  of  London  police, 
that  is  a rate  fund  activity,  and  at  the 
present  moment  we  have  bought  about 
100  houses. 

2267.  Yes,  in  my  first  question  I was 
thinking  of  your  operations  as  a housing 
authority  under  the  Housing  Acts.  I was 
aware  of,  and  was  going  to  come  to  a 
little  later  on,  what  you  had  done  in 
housing,  the  Bridge  House  estates  and 
your  special  position  in  the  provision  of 
housing  for  the  police.  Do  1 understand 
that  so  far  as  operations  under  the 
Housing  Act  are  concerned  no  doubt 
when  you  started  operations  you  were 
providing  houses  for  people  who  lived 
in  the  City  and  who  were  inadequately 
housed  and  needed  houses,  so  that  as 
the  population  of  the  City  has  decreased 
you  have  set  yourselves  to  make  some- 
thing of  a contribution  for  the  needs  of 
people  who  worked  in  the  City  and 
urgently  needed  to  live  in  the  City,  and 
that  the  limitation  upon  your  benevolence 
in  that  respect  .has  been  in  the  large 
number  of  people  who  wanted  to  do  that 
in  comparison  with  the  amount  of 

accommodation  you  could  provide? 

That  is  quite  right,  yes. 

2268.  So  that  to  that  extent  you  were 
making  a contribution  for  people  who 
could  at  any  rate  be  on  the  housing  list 
of  some  other  authority,  that  is,  the. 
district  in  which  they  live  at  the  present 
time?— Yes. 

2269.  The  City,  within  the  limits  of 
the  land  it  can  get,  under  the  Housing 
Acts  has  been  making  something  of  a 
contribution  towards  the  general  needs. 

of  London? Yes,  that  is  one  of  our 

qualifications.  We  are  providing  for 
people  being  at  present  inadequately 
housed  having  taken  up  employment  in 
the  City  and  having  no  qualification  for 
inclusion  on  the  housing  register  of  any 
local  authority  within  the  London  area. 

2270.  I gather  you  had  to  close  that 

because  there  were  so  many  applica- 
tions?  -That  .is  right.  We  have  re- 

opened it  now. 

2271.  Under  the  Bridge  House  estates, 

you  also  own  a number  of  old  houses 
and  have  provided  a number  of  new 
houses? Yes. 
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2272.  Who  are  the  people  who  live  in 
those  new  houses?  How  do  you  select 
those?  What  I am  asking  is  does  that 
have  a common  waiting  list  with  the 
operations  under  the  Housing  Act, ’"or  is 

it  treated  separately? -It  is  mainly  to 

rehouse  people  living  in  that  area  who 
have  been  displaced  from  sub-standard 
houses.  We  are  rehousing  the  local 
people. 

2273.  It  has  been  a sort  of  slum 

■clearance  operation,  has  it? Yes. 

2274.  Outside  the  City? Outside 

the  City,  yes. 

2275.  Would  you  hold  on  that  that 

the  present  situation  is  broadly  right 
.both  from  the  City  point  of  view  and 
from  the  London  point  of  view ; that 
is,  that  you  would  think  it  was  better 
for  you  to  hold  your  estates  outside  the 
boroughs  because  you  were  in  fact  meet- 
ing what  is  partly  somebody  else’s  need? 
I am  just  trying  to  get  how  you  think 
■on  this. 1 did  point  out  that  our  posi- 

tion is  different  from  the  boroughs 
because  we  have  paid  for  all  those 
■expenses.  What  I am  now  asked  to  stress 
by  Sir  Cullum  is  this  qualification  of 
ours,  being  inadequately  housed,  having 
■employment  in  the  City  and  having  no 
qualification  for  inclusion  on  the  housing 
register  of  any  local  authority  within  the 
London  area.  How  are  those  people 
.going  to  get  houses? — people  working  in 
the  City  who  have  no  qualification  locally 
— if  the  City  does  not  do  something  for 
.them. 

2276.  Yes,  I follow  your  point ; I was 
just  reflecting  for  a moment  on  who  were 
the  people  who  had  no  qualification  at 
all.  I suppose  it  is  because  of  this 
residential  qualification  of  five  or  ten 

years  in  various  areas,  is  it? Yes.  A 

.good  deal  arises,  of  course,  from 
problems  of  the  war. 

2277.  Your  view  is  that  this  matter  is 

best  left  as  it  is? So  far  as  our 

housing  is  concerned,  yes,  and  that  is 
why  I think  you  have  not  had  any 
Tequest  from  the  boroughs.  I am  sure 
we  do  not  want  to  land  any  of  our 
'liabilities  on  to  the  boroughs,  we  like  to 
-face  our  own  obligations,  and  I can 
■assure  you  that  if  .they  did  take  our 
housing  over  they  would  have  to  take 
nver  a lot  of  liabilities  with  it. 

2278.  It  is  perfectly  true  when  it  has 
been  discussed  with  us  it  has  been  a 
matter  as  between  the  boroughs  and  the 


London  County  Council,  but  I mentioned 
the  issue  because  the  point  has  been  put 
in  the  form  that  a borough  council  could 
ibe  the  sole  housing  authority  in  the 
borough  and  in  two  or  three  areas  if  that 
were  applied  it  does  not  quite  fit  in  with 

the  present  position? 1 see  the  City 

Corporation  has  again  to  be  an  excep- 
tion. We  would  not  mind  if  we  could 
avoid  the  liabilities.  What  I am  per- 
sonally worried  about  is  any  suggestion 
they  should  take  over  our  liabilities; 
that  is  what  we  do  not  want  them  to  do. 

2279.  Chairman:  Just  one  point  on 

housing,  Mr.  Chief  Commoner.  I think 
you  said  just  now  that  the  City  Corpora- 
tion is  the  sole  housing  authority  in  the 
City  of  London? Quite  right. 

2280.  By  that  I think  you  probably 
mean  that  no  other  local  authority  has 
in  fact  built  any  houses  in  the  City  of 
London,  because  the  London  County 
Council  has  power  to  build  in  the  City 

of  London,  has  it  not? As  I am 

instructed,  our  legal  advisers  would  ques- 
tion that. — Mr.  Desmond  Heap:  Per- 
haps I ought  to  make  it  clear,  Sir,  they 
do  question  it ; they  do  not  admit  that 
anybody  has  a right  to  build  houses 
within  the  City  of  London,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  City  Corporation  is 
the  sole  housing  authority  for  the  City. 

2281.  But  the  London  County  Council 
would  claim  the  right  to  build  if  they 

were  so  advised,  would  they? If  they 

were  so  advised  maybe  they  would  claim 
it,  but  I do  not  admit  the  advice  would 
be  correct.  At  the  moment  the  London 
County  Council  have  power  to  build 
outside  their  county  area  and  dearly 
within  their  county  area  saving  only  the 
City  of  London. 

2282.  Has  there  been  any  suggestion 

at  any  time,  or  is  there  any  suggestion 
now,  that  the  London  County  Council 
should  undertake  any  building  construc- 
tion within  the  City? Mr.  Nichols: 

There  is  in  one  area  ; there  is  a proposal 
under  discussion.  How  serious  it  is  at 
this  stage  I am  not  sure. — Mr.  Desmond 
Heap.  I think  it  is  fair  to  say  the  issue 
has  not  been  formally  raised  on  that 
point,  Sir. 

2283.  Now  we  come  on  to  planning 
and  I would  like  to  ask  a few  questions 
about  this.  Wherever  we  look  we  always 
find  the  City  of  London  in  some  unique 
position,  and  planning  is  no  exception 
I think.  I think  the  planning  situation  in 
the  City  is  unique  in  two  respects ; first 
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that  the  special  position  of  the  City  of 
London  was  recognised  in  the  Act  of 
1947,  and  secondly  at  all  times  since  that 
Act  came  into  force  there  has  been  in 
existence  between  the  London  County 
Council  and  the  City  of  London  a form 
at  any  rate  of  delegation  of  functions  or 

powers  in  planning  matters. Mr. 

Rodway  Stephens:  Yes. 

2284.  That  is  the  only  instance  of 
delegation  that  we  know  of  in  the 
administrative  county  of  London.  One 
of  the  suggestions  that  has  been  made 
to  us  from  many  quarters  is  that  there 
should  be  general  delegation  from  the 
London  County  Council  to  the  lower-tier 
authorities,  and  we  are  therefore  very 
anxious  to  get  from  you  how  this  par- 
ticular scheme  of  delegation  as  between 
the  County  Council  and  the  City  Cor- 
poration has  worked  in  practice.  So 
may  I ask  first  of  all  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  form  of  delegation  which  has 
existed  hitherto.  I know  from  what  has 
been  said  that  a variation  of  it  is  under 
consideration  at  the  present  time  by  dis- 
cussion with  the  County  Council,  but 
Could  we  first  know  what  this  scheme  of 
delegation  has  been  hitherto  and  how  it 

works  in  practice? The  scheme 

existing  in  the  past  has  been  that  we  have 
had  to  consult  the  London  County 
Council  on  all  matters  and  get  their 
agreement  before  we  could  give  planning 
permission,  and  planning  permission  was 
then  given  in  the  name  of  the  London 
County  Council.  That  is  the  present 
system  there.  The  alteration  . . . 

2285.  If  I am  not  interrupting  you, 
may  I just  follow  up  the  present  system 
in  a little  more  detail?  To  which 
authority  are  applications  for  planning 

consent  addressed? They  come  direct 

to  the  City  Corporation. 

2286.  That  is  an  exception  ; that  is  the 
only  instance  in  London  I know  of 
where  that  takes  place.  All  applica- 
tions ^ come  to  the  City  Corporation; 
that  is  under  the  present  system  as  it 

has  operated  since  the  beginning? 

Yes. 

2287.  What  does  the  City  of  London 
do  with  them  when  they  get  them?  I 
do  not  mean  on  merits  but  in  procedure. 

The  City  Corporation  examines  them 

and  does  a very  great  deal  of  preliminary 
work  upon  them  and  then  they  are  sent 
up  to  the  London  County  Council  with 
our  observations,  the  particulars  of  the 
applicants,  and  ultimately  our  represen- 


tatives go  up  to  the  London  County 
Council  and  see  them  and  discuss  things, 
and  eventually  some  agreement  is 
arrived  at  and  ultimately  planning  per- 
mission is  issued. 

2288.  So  that  the  procedure  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  City  Corporation, 
but  the  final  decision  in  all  cases  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  London  County 

Council,  is  that  it? Yes. — Mr. 

Desmond  Heap : Could  I jus»t  remind 
you,  Sir,  it  is  under  the  Town  and. 
Country  Planning  Delegation  (London) 
Regulations,  1948  that  that  procedure  to 
which  the  Chief  Commoner  is  speaking 
has  been  dealt  with.  There  is  mandatory 
delegation  under  that  coming  from  sec- 
tion 114  of  the  Town  and  County  Plan- 
ning Aot,  1947,  and  it  may  be  that  if 
we  are  different  and  always  have  been 
different  fin  planning  matters  from  the 
metropolitan  boroughs  it  arises  from  the 
fact  that  we  do  hold  this  mandatory 
piece  of  delegation. 

2289.  I was  shortening  that  by  saying 

that  the  difference  between  the  City  and' 
the  London  County  Council  is  a itwo-fold 
one ; first  of  all  that  the  special  position 
of  the  City  was  recognised  in  the  Act, 
and  secondly  that  there  is  in  fact  a system 
of  delegation  ; I know  the  two  things  are 
connected? But  under  the  delega- 

tion we  had  in  every  case  to  get  the 
agreement  of  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  dealt 
with  it,  so  you  are  quite  right,  Sir,  when 
you  say  in  the  ultimate  analysis  the 
London  County  Council  had  to  agree  to 
everything. 

2290.  Sir  John  Wrigley : The  letter  of 

decision  is  sent  from  your  office? - 

Yes. 

2291.  On  behalf  of  the  London 

County  Council? That  is  so.  Sir.  The 

delegation  regulations  provide  specifi- 
cally for  that  very  thing.  If  I might 
just  add  to  that,  Sir,  that  is  the  position 
which  the  Chief  Commoner  was  refer- 
ring to  when  he  said  it  has  been  slightly 
amended,  “ softened  up  ”,  if  you  will 
permit  the  expression,  whereby  by  volun- 
tary agreement  with  the  L.C.C.  we  have 
come  to  an  arrangement — it  is  a con- 
tractual matter — to  get  a more  substan- 
tial measure  of  delegation. 

2292.  I am  aware  of  that  and  I am 
going  to  ask  questions  about  it  at  an 
appropriate  stage,  but  I am  trying  to  get 
clear  what  the  measure  of  delegation 
was  and  how  the  procedure  was  worked' 
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within  the  provisions  of  the  delegation  ; 

I think  we  have  got  that.  So  that  if 
there  were  a difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  City  and  the  County  Council 
under  the  present  form  of  delegation  it 
would  lead  to  argument  but  the  County 

Council  would  have  the  last  word? 

[f  we  could  not  finally  agree  the  regula- 
tions provide  it  shall  go  to  the  Minister 
to  be  decided.  Those  disagreements  are 
euphemistically  called  in  the  Regulations 
■cases  “ of  difficulty  ”. 

2293.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Let  us  assume 

that  the  County  Council  and  the  Cor- 
poration are  in  agreement  and  they  give 
a decision  with  which  the  applicant  is 
■strongly  in  disagreement  and  he  appeals 
to'  the  Minister.  Do  you  then  defend 
the  case  at  an  inquiry? Yes,  we  do. 

2294.  You  carry  out  all  the  proceed- 
ing ; not  the  County  Council? Mr. 

Rodway  Stephens : Yes,  except  when 
the  refusal  is  by  the  County  Council 
themselves. 

2295.  Chairman:  But  it  always  is? 
Sir  John  Wrigley : In  disagreement  with 

you? Mr.  Desmond  Heap ; In  the 

ultimate  analysis  it  is  the  County 
Council  that  disagrees,  but  Sir  John 
Wrigley  is  quite  right ; in  the  cases  he 
has  mentioned  the  discharging  of  all  the 
responsibility  of  a planning  appeal  is  left 
with  the  City  Corporation. 

2296.  Mr.  Lawson : May  I ask  a ques- 

tion on  timing?  In  an  application  where 
the  City  and  the  County  Council  agree 
with  the  application  how  long  does  it 
take  before  the  applicant  gets  his  per- 
mission?  Mr.  Rodway  Stephens : 

That  is  as  long  as  it  is  in  our  hands  after 
the  County  Council  have  agreed. 

2297.  No,  the  period  I would  like  to 
know  is  from  the  time  the  applicant 
makes  his  application  to  you  to  the  time 
he  gets  his  permission  in  a case  where 
both  you  and  the  County  Council  agree. 

In  the  normal  case  about  six  weeks, 

but  in  cases  of  difficulty  of  course  it 
would  be  much  longer. — Mr.  Desmond 
Heap : Quite  clearly  if  there  is  a differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  Corporation 
and  the  County  Council  it  will  hang  it 
out  for  a much  longer  period  while 
the  two  authorities  try  to  compose  their 
differences. 

2298.  Chairman:  Anything  up  to  four 

or  five  years? 1 do  not  think  I have 

heard  of  one  taking  as  long  as  that. 

2299.  It  is  a matter  of  years,  is  it  not? 
It  could  be. 


2300.  It  has  been? It  has  been. 

2301.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Could  I ask 
either  by  quantity  or  quality  how  many 
times  there  has  been  this  disagreement 
between  the  City  and  the  London  County 

Council? 1 cannot  recollect  one  case 

that  in  the  ultimate  analysis  has  gone 
to  the  Minister  under  the  regulations, 
but  there  are  many  cases  where  there  has 
been  quite  a lot  of  argument  before 
eventually  we  were  able  for  one  reason 
or  another  to  compose  our  differences. 

2302.  Have  these  been  substantial 

matters  or  some  of  them  smaller 
matters? All  kinds,  Sir. 

2303.  Mr.  Lawson:  Is  it  possible  for 
there  to  be  a long  delay  because  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  City 
and  the  County  Council  on  a minor 

matter? Yes.  It  may  be  a minor 

matter,  but  it  may  be  a matter  of  prin- 
ciple which  you  have  got  to  determine 
because  if  you  let  it  go  in  that  particular 
case  and  thereby  let  that  principle  slip, 
you  find  yourself  in  great  trouble  later 
on  when  somebody  else  wants  to  do  that 
kind  of  th'ng  (where  the  principle  is 
exactly  the  same  but  the  quantum  of 
what  he  wants  to  do  is  much  bigger. 

2304.  Chairman:  Could  you  give  us 
an  indication  of  the  sort  of  case  in  which 
there  has  appeared  to  be  a question  of 

principle? Yes,  I think  I can.  The 

difference  has  now  been  settled,  but 
recently  there  came  up  the  question  of 
the  colour  of  a building.  It  was  not 
the  colour  of  the  whole  building,  it  was 
the  colour  of  certain  squares  fitted  into 
the  building.  Put  like  that  it  sounds  a 
very  very  small  matter,  but  it  did  involve 
the  principle  as  to  whether  the  Corpora- 
tion had  the  right  to  control  the  colour 
of  a building,  to  make  up  its  own  mind 
about  what  the  colour  should  be.  There 
was  quite  a lot  of  argument  about  that. 
The  differences  were  eventually  composed 
and  in  that  particular  case  the  colour 
did  not  really  obtrude  itself  very  much, 
in  my  personal  view,  but  the  point  was 
that  the  principle  had  to  be  preserved. 

It  was  a matter  of  colour,  and  if  the 
Corporation  were  going  to  be  too  easy 
on  the  colour  in  that  particular  case  it 
might  be  used  hereafter  when  somebody 
wanted  to  put  a good  deal  more  colour 
on  the  building. 

2305.  Was  there  a difference  of 
opinion  between  the  City  and  the  County 

on  that? -No,  there  was  no  difference  ; 

of  opinion  to  begin  with,  but  as  the  case  ] 
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developed  a difference  emerged,  and  at 
the  finish  the  City  decided  to  follow  the 
line  which  the  L.C.C.  were  talcing.  I 
say  that  because  thought  had  been  given 
as  to  how  this  case  would  be  conducted 
if  it  got  to  appeal,  so  the  matter  of 
appeal  was  very  much  in  the  Corpora- 
tion’s mind.  We  thought  the  appeal  was 
.going  on,  but  it  did  not  go  on.  After 
more  discussion  and  going  to  and  fro 
between  Guildhall  and  County  Hall  the 
case  was  decided. 

2306.  So  the  City  of  London  did  not 
have  the  difficulty  at  a planning  inquiry  of 
pasting  over  the  cracks  between  them- 

-selves  and  the  L.C.C.  7 No,  we  were 

spared  it  all.  Sir. 

_ 2307.  I gather  that  the  City  Corpora- 
tion have  for  some  time  been  dissatis- 
fied with  the  working  of  the  system 
which  we  have  hitherto  been  discussing? 
Yes. 

2308.  I think  the  next  step  was  this, 

that  the  City  Corporation  in  fact  pro- 
moted a Private  Bill,  did  they  not? 

Yes. 

2309.  In  which  they  put  a clause  pro- 
viding that  the  City  of  London  should 
he  the  planning  authority  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Part  III  of  the  Planning  Act? 
Yes. 

. 2310.  Which  is  an  extremely  interest- 
ing step  because  that  is  exactly  what  all 
•the  metropolitan  boroughs  are  asking  us 
to  recommend.  Part  III  means  really 
dealing  with  every  application  which  is 
not  contrary  to  the  county  development 
plan.  Now  what  were  the  dissatisfac- 
tions of  the  City  in  relation  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  present  system  which  led 

them  to  take  that  step? Mr.  Rodway 

Stephens-.  Just  the  waste  of  time,  that 
is  all. 

2311.  Was  it  serious?  Was  the 
rebuilding  of  the  City  being  held  up  in 

the  view  of  the  City  Corporation? It 

was  very  serious  to  ail  the  developers. 
It  means  a great  financial  loss  to  them, 
quite  apart  from  the  City  Corporation’s 
position ; people  who  have  borrowed 
money  or  who  have  money  lying  idle 
which  they  want  ito  spend  on  building 
and  then  be  held  up. — Mr.  Desmond 
Heap:  Delay  is  very  expensive  in  the 
City  of  London.  People  who  have 
bought  land  at  enormous  expense  do 
want  to  get  on  with  their  building  pro- 
gramme quickly  and  will  suffer  a greater 
inconvenience  than  people  who  have  paid 
very  much  less  for  their  land. 


2312.  Was  the  question  of  delay  the 

only  element  or  factor  of  this  dissatis- 
faction?  1 would  add  one,  Sir,  if  I 

may.  The  City  Corporation  were 
advised  by  Sir  William  Holford  some 
years  ago  that  they  should  themselves 
set  up  a planning  department,  and  they 
did  so.  The  members  of  the  Royal 
Commission  have  details  of  the  planning 
department  and  the  people  in  iit,  and 
you  know  something  about  it.  It  is  quite 
a substantial  department ; I think  I am 
fair  in  saying  it  is  a bigger  planning 
department  than  exists  in  a metropolitan 
borough — I hope  that  is  right — and  it 
was  because  of  the  Corporation,  having 
this  very  well  qualified  staff  to  deal  with 
these  matters  which  they  had  been 
advised  to  set  up  when  they  separated 
their  planning  department  from  their 
engineering  department,  that  the  Cor- 
poration have  felt  all  the  way  along  the 
line  that  with  a set-up  of  that  kind  surely 
they  could  be  trusted  with  a larger  meas- 
ure of  delegation  than  they  had  under  the 
delegation  regulations,  and  therefore  they 
put  in  that  brief  clause  in  their  Various 
Powers  Bill  to  confer  a power  to  con- 
fer on  the  Corporation  all  the  powers 
of  Part  III.  They  do  not  desire  to 
touch  any  of  those  under  Part  II,  but 
they  did  want  to  be  allowed  to  get  on 
with  the  day-to-day  grant  or  withholding 
of  planning  permission  under  the  general 
umbrella  of  the  development  plan  under 
Pant  II. 

2313.  Did  that  clause  go  through? 

No,  it  was  strongly  objected  to  by  the 
London  County  Council,  which  was  only 
to  be  expected,  and  the  clause  was  with- 
drawn, and  out  of  an  abundance  of 
caution  it  was  replaced  by  an  enabling 
clause  which  enables  the  London  County 
Council  now  ito  delegate  all  its  Part  III 
planning  powers  to  the  Corporation,  all 
of  them.  It  is  purely  permissive  and 
under  the  control  of  that  section  we  have 
now  negotiated  but  not  actually  signed 
the  new  delegation  agreement  with  the 
London  County  Council.  But  that  is  a 
voluntary  arrangement  between  the 
London  County  Council,  Sir,  cloaked  by 
this  provision  in  the  Various  Powers 
Act. 

2314.  In  so  far  I suppose  as  a parlia- 
mentary bargain  is  ever  quite  voluntary. 
Are  you  at  liberty  to  tell  us  what  new 

plan  that  involves? 1 think  we  can 

do  that. — Mr.  Rodway  Stephens : 

Before  dealing  with  any  application  for 
planning  the  Corporation  must  secure 
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the  agreement  of  the  L.C.C.  unless  (a) 
the  application  relates  ito  minor  matters, 
or  ( b ) the  application  is  in  respect  of 
“ pink  ” land  and  the  London  County 
Council  has  not  called  in  the  application 
for  consideration  by  the  London  County 
Council  as  well  as  by  the  Corporation. 
Minor  matters  are  what  the  words  imply, 
very  minor ; conversion  of  houses  into 
flats,  we  have  very  few  ; enlargements  of 
buildings  up  to  one-tenth  of  their 
original  size  provided  the  height  is  not 
increased  at  all  and  the  aggregate  floor 
space  is  not  increased  by  more  than 
5,000  sq.  ft. ; wooden  structures  of  a 
temporary  character  we  can  permit,  and 
the  temporary  use  of  a cleared  site. 

2315.  Are  those  minor  matters  a matter 
of  definition  in  the  correspondence,  or 

are  they  a matter  of  opinion? Mr. 

Desmond  Heap : No,  they  are  in  the 
agreement. 

2316.  They  are  defined  in  the  agree- 
ment, are  they? Yes. — Mr.  Rodway 

Stephens : “ Pink  ” lands  are  those  areas 
which  are  now  substantially  redeveloped 
after  bomb  damage,  and  we  can  also 
deal  with  development  not  being  a minor 
matter  within  the  “pink”  areas.  Any- 
thing in  the  “ pink  ” area  which  has  not 
been  fully  developed  might  be  called  in. 
Then  there  are  the  “ white  ” areas,  which 
are  the  areas  at  present  undeveloped ; 
we  must  get  agreement  on  these  with  the 
London  County  Council  before  we  grant 
any  planning  permission. 

2317.  You  mean  for  the  “white” 
areas  the  position  is  exactly  the  same? 
The  same  as  before. 

£L 318.  I suppose  the  “white”  areas 
cover  some  fairly  extensive  areas  in  the 

City,  do  they? Mr.  Desmond  Heap: 

Yes,  the  Barbican  is  one,  Sir.  It  covers 
the  areas  where  the  greatest  amount  of 
development  yet  remains  to  be  done. 
There  are  the  minor  matters,  and  the 
Corporation  can  deal  with  those  without 
going  down  to  County  Hall,  but  they 
are  minor  matters.  Then  there  are  the 
“ pink  ” areas,  all  City  areas  where  the 
layout  is  substantially  clear  and  most  of 
the  development  is  done.  There  the  Cor- 
poration can  deal  with  the  application 
■unless  it  is  claimed  and  called  in  by  the 
L.C.C.  The  residual  areas  are  ithe 
“ white  ” areas  where  the  position  is 
exactly  as  it  is  now,  namely,  we  have 
to  get  the  full  concurrence  of  the  L.C.C. 
before  we  can  do  anything  at  all  in  those 
areas ; and  those  are  the  areas  where 


the  main  intensive  development  yet  needs 
to  take  place. 

2319.  AS  to  procedure,  therefore,  will 

all  the  applications  continue  to  come  to 
the  City  Corporation  in  the  first 
instance? Yes. 

2320.  The  minor  ones  you  will  retain, 
or  will  you  send  a copy  to  the  L.C.C.? 

For  information  we  send  them  a 

copy  of  our  decision. 

2321.  But  not  a copy  of  the  applica- 
tion?  No. 

2322.  So  far  as  the  “ pink  ” areas  are 

concerned,  I suppose  you  will  pass  on 
a copy  of  the  application  to  the  L.C.C. 
in  order  that  they  can  judge  whether 
to  call  in  or  not? 'Exactly. 

2323.  As  far  as  the  third  part  is  con- 
cerned, the  “ white  ” areas,  you  have  to 
send  in  a copy  in  order  that  the  L.C.C. 

■may  in  fact  exercise  their  functions? 

Yes. 

2324.  Notwithstanding  this  revised 

arrangement,  I gather  you  still  adhere 
to  what  you  say  in  your  written  evidence, 
namely,  that  the  City  ought  to  be  the 
Part  III  authority  in  respect  of  all 
development  within  the  City? Yes. 

2325.  So  that  although  no  doubt  you 
have  got  as  much  as  you  can  expect  at 
the  moment  from  the  L.C.C.  by  agree- 
ment, that  does  not  really  satisfy  you, 

as  I understand  it? No,  Sir,  and  we 

explain  why  in  paragraph  30  of  our  reply 
to  your  letter.  But  as  has  been  said 
by  Sir  Cullum  Welch  in  opening,  this  is 
an  agreement  which  has  been  agreed  to 
with  the  L.C.C.,  and  we  desire  faithfully 
to  carry  it  out.  Time  marches  on,  of 
course,  and  other  views  come  and  other 
opinions  develop,  and  one  agreement, 
of  course,  can  be  replaced  by  another 
agreement. 

2326.  I am  only  just  .trying  to  get  it 

clear,  that  the  agreement  you  succeeded 
in  achieving  with  the  L.C.C.  does  not 
displace  the  recommendation  you  are 
making  to  this  Commission? No. 

2327.  Take  a wide  area,  take  an  area 

such  as  the  Barbican  for  example,  you 
are  still  saying  as  I understand  it  that 
the  general  characteristics  of  that  area 
should  be  settled  in  the  development  plan 
under  Part  II? Yes. 

2328.  That  is  to  say,  the  zoning  as  to 

office  or  industrial  or  residential  develop-* 
ment  should  be  laid  down  and  set  out 
in  the  development  plan? Yes. 
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' 2329.  X think  it  follows,  does  it  not,  that 

'you  accept  also  that  the  density  should 
'either  be  set  out  in  the  plan  or  be  easily 
deduced  from  the  plan  for  target  popula- 
tions and  so  forth?— — Yes. 

2330.  And  that  obviously  planning 

standards  would  need  to  be  a matter 
for  the  authority  responsible  for  the 
development  plan? Yes. 

2331.  But  provided  all  those  things  are 

.complied  with,  is  it  the  view  of  the  City 
that  the  City  should  decide  everything 
else? Mr.  Rodway  Stephens:  Yes. 

2332.  That  is  to  say,  the  layout  of  the 
buildings,  the  height  of  the  buildings,  the 
extent  of  the  buildings,  the  architectural 
characteristics  of  the  buildings,  the  design 

and  appearance  and  everything? Mr. 

Desmond  Heap:  Yes,  bearing  in  mind, 
Sir,  for  example  on  height  of  buildings, 
that  the  plan  itself  may  have  provisions 
touching  that  very  point,  and  the  London 
Building  Acts,  of  course,  touching  the 
very  point  are  always  with  us. 

2333.  Yes,  quite.  Of  course,  all 

building,  whether  local  authority  building 
or  private  building,  is  subject  to  the 
Building  Acts,  is  it  not? Yes. 

2334.  Was  this  agreement  come  .to  with 
the  approval  of  any  Ministry?  Were 
they  brought  in  on  these  discussions? 
- — Yes,  they  know  all  about  what  is 
going  on,  Sir.  They  are  not  formally 
approving  the  agreement,  but  they  know 
all  about  it  and  they  speak  about  it 
quite  fully,  in  fact  .they  give  you  quite 
a fair  summary,  .if  I may  say  so,  in  their 
brown  book. 

2335.  Did  your  Bill  get  .to  the  stage 
when  the  Ministry  made  a report  to  the 
parliamentary  committee  concerned?— — 
T am  sorry,  I do  not  know,  I cannot 
answer  that  question,  Sir. 

2336.  Might  I .ask,  Sir  Cullum,  whether 
that  might  be  looked  up?- — Sir  Cullum 
Welch : Certainly. 

2337.  And  if  so,  in  the  ordinary  course 
under  Standing  Orders,  could  we  know 
what  the  Ministry  did  report  on  your 
Bill? — — Oetrtainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  have  that  sent  to  your  secretary. 
On  that  one  point  about  this  agreement 
with  the  London  County  Council,  I 
would  like  just  to  make  the  City’s 
attitude  quite  clear:  may  I say  we  do 
not  retract  from  what  we  said  in  our 
statement  that  was  sent  to  you,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  having  since  that  time 


entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the 
L.C.C.,  of  course  the  City  adhere  to  what 
they  have  done,  they  would  not  go  back 
on  'thejr  word  on  a thing  like  that,  unless 
we  were  instructed  to  do  otherwise. 

2338.  I do  want  to  be  clear  about 

that.  I asked  these  questions  because 
I wanted  to  know  whether,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  you  have  come  to  this 
agreement  with  the  L.C.C.,  you  still  ask 
the  Royal  Commission  to  recommend 
that  the  City  should  be  the  Part  III 
planning  authority? It  is  a little  diffi- 

cult. Perhaps  that  is  one  way  of  putting 
it,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I do  not  want  the 
City  to  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not 
retract  at  all  from  the  statement  that 
we  think  the  City  should  be  the  Part  III 
planning  authority,  but  I do  not  want 
it  said  .that  because  we  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  coming  before  you  here 
today  we  are  attempting  to  go  back  on 
an  arrangement  -made  with  the  London 
County  Council. 

2339.  I think  your  position  is  perfectly 
clear ; your  object  and  intention  is 
enshrined  in  your  clause  in  your  Bill? 

Quite.  I wanted  to  make  that  quite 

clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  record. 

2340.  I think  it  is  perfectly  clear.  That 
remains  your  ambition,  that  if  you  do 
not  get  the  clause  in  the  Bill  you  loyally 
stand  by  the  best  you  can  do  with  the 

L.C.C.? Exactly,  we  do  not  try  to  do 

both. 

2341 . Mr.  Cadbury : I think  it  is  estab- 
lished that  a higher  authority  must  make 
the  development  plan  for  a large  area. 
Have  the  City  Corporation  considered 
whether  the  present  L.C.C,  area  is  in  fact 
large  enough  for  a development  plan  of 

London? Mr.  Rodway  Stephens:  It 

is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  say.  The 
area  is  large  enough  considering  the 
relationship  of  the  City  to  the  outside 
area,  and  the  conditions  in  the  City 
would  not  be  at  all  affected  if  you  make 
the  L.C.C.  area  bigger  ; so  it  is  really 
not  a matter  for  us,  I think. 

2342.  May  I come  on  then  to  the 
traffic  and  highway  development  of 
planning.  One  quite  simple  question: 
does  the  City  Corporation  feel  that  trunk 
roads  which  apply  in  the  rest  of  the 
country  'but  do  not  apply  to  London 
should  be  brought  into  London,  and  if 
so,  would  any  go  through  the  City  area? 
. — —A  trunk  road  is  a road  that  has  a 
special  title  to  it,  but  in  effect  we  are 
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today  engaged  on  two  very  large 
improvements  which  really  are  in  the 
category  of  trunk  roads,  whether  they 
axe  named  as  'trunk  roads  or  not.  You 
see,  the  congestion  of  road  traffic  at  the 
Bank  has  long  been  recognised  as  the 
prime  cause  of  the  traffic  congestion,  so 
we  have  really  three  schemes:  one  has 
been  the  widening  of  Cheapside,  which 
either  is  or  soon  will  be  completed,  and 
then  there  is  what  I might  call  the 
northern  route  to  the  docks,  where  there 
is  planned  a road  to  start  at  Ludgate 
Circus,  and  it  will  merge  into  the  round- 
about at  Whitechapel  High  Street  and 
Commercial  Road  junction  at  Gardiners 
Comer.  Part  of  that,  route  11,  has  now 
been  completed  and  will  be  opened 
shortly  ; and  when  that  is  completed  that 
will  give  you  a very  fine  traffic  road  to 
the  docks  that  way.  Then  on  the 
southern  route  we  have  the  improvement 
of  the  Blackfriars  bridgehead,  creating 
an  underpass  under  the  road  and  rail- 
way bridges,  then  by  widening  Upper 
and  Lower  Thames  Street  to  the  Tower 
that  road  will  be  a great  improvement 
in  the  east,  and  lead  direct  to  .the  docks. 
Both  those  projects  will  take  several  years 
to  complete. 

2343.  Is  the  City  Corporation  the 
initiating  authority  in  all  those  projects? 

Yes,  the  City  Corporation  is  the 

initiating  authority,  subject  to  the  usual 
giants. 

2344.  Yes,  but  the  L.C.C.  which  in  the 
rest  of  the  London  area  has  concurrent 
powers  for  improvements,  have  they  also 

concurrent  powers  within  the  City? 

-No,  I think  the  City  is  the  develop- 
ment authority  in  the  City,  but  of  course 
this  is  all  part  of  the  county  plan. 

2345.  Yes,  but  I am  thinking  in  terms 

of  initiating  improvements ; outside  the 
City,  the  borough  and  tHe  L.C.C.  have 
concurrent  powers  ; within  the  City,  they 
have  not  concurrent  powers? No. 

2346.  So,  subject  to  whatever  grant  is 
available,  the  City  deal  direct  with  the 
Ministry? — — Yes. 

2347.  And  by  trunk  road  I really 
meant  a road  for  which  the  Ministry 
carried  100  per  cent,  of  the  cost.  It 
has  generally  been  suggested  that  it  is 
an  anomaly  that  the  trunk  roads  stop  at 
the  edge  of  the  London  County  Council 

area. We  do  not  mind,  we  are  not 

asking  for  anything. 


2348.  Chairman:  Is  it  really  strictly 
accurate  to  say  that  the  L.C.C.  have  no 
improvement  powers  within  the  City  of 
London?  They  are  an  improvement 

authority? 1 do  not  think  they  are 

an  improvement  authority  within  the 
City.  The  City  Corporation  is  the  high- 
way authority. 

2349.  Yes,  I appreciate  that,  but  so  far 
as  road  improvements  are  concerned,  as 
a rule  the  local  authority  and  the  L.C.C. 
both  have  powers  ; if  the  L.C.C.  have 
not  got  powers  in  the  City,  would  some- 
body let  me  have  a reference  to  the 

statutory  provision? Mr.  Desmond 

Heap:  I think  the  answer  is,  Sir,  that 
the  whole  of  the  improvements  in  the 
City  are  done  by  the  City  Corporation. 

2350.  That  I accept,  but  have  the 

L.C.C.  power? It  may  be  that  they 

have  concurrent  powers,  Sir.  but  if  they 
have  them  they  do  not  use  them. 

2351.  The  City  initiates  and  pays  the 

expense  in  each  case? Yes,  but  since, 

of  course,  the  coming  of  town  planning 
control  it  can  only  initiate  such  things 
as  road  improvements,  particularly  major 
ones,  where  the  county  development  plan 
permits  that  sort  of  thing  to  go  on. 

2352.  I appreciate  that,  but  is  the 
L.C.C.  in  fact  a body  with  improvement 

powers  in  the  City? Mr.  Rodway 

Stephens:  Could  I direct  attention  to 
clause  8 on  page  163  of  the  brown  book: 

“ In  the  City  of  London  the  City  Cor- 
poration are  the  highway  and  bridge 
authority,  and  also  the  improvement 
authority.  The  L.C.C.  does  not  under- 
take improvement  works  in  the  City 

2353.  Perhaps  the  explanation  is  this, 
that  these  powers  are  powers  which  the 
L.C.C.  inherited  from  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  they  originate  in  the 
Metropolis  Management  Act ; the 
Metropolis  Managament  Act  did  not 
apply  to  the  City  of  London,  is  that  it? 

Could  that  just  be  looked  up? Sir 

Cullum  Welch : Yes,  we  will  let  you  have 
that. 

2354.  Mr.  Cadbury:  What  is  in  my 

mind  in  asking  this  question  is  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  7 on  page  163  : “ In 
practice  it  is  the  L.C.C.  which  normally 
undertakes  and  finances  the  more 
important  improvement  schemes  ”,  and 
1 gather  that  from  the  financial  point 
of  view  the  City  is  quite  prepared  to 
undertake  the  more  important  improve- 
ment schemes  within  the  City?- Mr. 

Rodway  Stephens : Yes. 
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2355.  That  is  a definite  difference 

between  the  City  and  the  rest  of  the 
L.C.C.  area? Quite. 

2356.  Under  the  Ministry  schemes,  1 

think  you  have  left  us  in  no  doubt  that 
you  do  not  want  another  top-tier 
authority,  an  ad  hoc  authority,  to  deal 
with  traffic  and  road  improvement,  but 
they  give  three  alternatives,  one  of  which 
is  that  very  much  larger  highway 
authorities  should  be  set  up  in  London 
to  do  away  with  the  multiplicity  of 
smaller  highway  authorities.  Am  I right 
in  thinking  that  here  again  the  City 
would  feel  that  they  are  large  enough  to 
deal  with  the  highway  problems  of  the 
City  under  this  proposal  or  any  other 
proposal  ? Certainly. 

2357.  I am  dealing  at  the  moment  with 

the  third  alternative  on  page  176. 

May  I speak  on  pages  176  and  177? 
As  I read  that,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
department  is  very  much  worried  about 
parking  spaces  and  parking  meters, 
because  if  you  look  at  page  174,  para- 
graph 35,  they  refer  to  parking  spaces 
and  parking  meters,  X think,  no  less  than 
eight  times.  Then  if  you  move  on  to 
paragraph  45  there  they  talk  about  major 
highway  improvements,  new  highway 
developments  and  car  parking  facilities. 
Now,  with  great  respect,  I am  going  to 
submit  to  you  that  all  these  worries 
which  this  department  now  has  have 
already  been  taken  care  of  in  the  City. 
I think  that  as  far  as  the  major  highway 
improvements  are  concerned  that  is 
covered  with  our  widening  of  Cheapside, 
the  new  route  from  Ludgate  Circus  to 
Gardiners  Corner,  the  new  route  from 
'Blackfriars  to  the  Tower — two  major 
improvements  ; and  as  far  as  car  parking 
is  concerned,  that  is  taken  care  of  by 
the  decision  of  the  City  Corporation,  that 
we  have  resolved  that  the  parked  car 
must  be  got  off  the  City  streets  entirely, 
and  I think  fourteen  sites  have  been  ear- 
marked for  the  erection  of  multi-storied 
garages.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Corpora- 
tion that,  either  by  private  enterprise 
and/or  by  the  City  Corporation,  car 
parks  shall  be  erected  so  that  we  can  get 
all  the  parked  cars  off  the  street.  So  there 
I think  we  have  already  covered  the 
major  objections  here.  Provisions  for 
ingress  and  egress,  provisions  for  loading 
and  unloading  spaces,  those  are  normal 
town  planning  arrangements  which  are 
being  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary  way.  I 
cannot  personally  see  therefore  how  the 


City  could  possibly  benefit  from  any  pro- 
posal to  set  up  a new  authority.  And 
what  I would  suggest  to  you  is  that  we 
have  such  a large  programme  of  work 
before  us,  and  it  is  so  urgently  necessary 
to  get  on  with  these  things,  that  the  last 
'thing  we  want  at  the  present  stage  is 
another  authority  set  up  that  we  have 
got  to  consult  and  consider,  and  perhaps 
hold  up  work  until  we  get  permission 
from  another  authority. 

2358.  Could  I ask,  on  this  provision 
of  off-street  car  parks,  what  proportion 
of  the  day  population  you  hope  to  satisfy 
by  providing  off-street  car  parks?  I pre- 
sume that  the  cost  of  the  provision  will 
have  some  relationship  to  the  number 
of  people  who  want  to  use  it,  but  I 
believe  you  have  half  a million  day-time 

population,  or  nearly  that? Mr. 

Desmond  Heap:  Yes. 

2359.  Will  you  provide  for  100,000 

parked  cars  in  your  final  plan? Mr. 

Rodway  Stephens : We  have  at  the 

present  moment  about  8,000  cars  parked 
on  City  streets,  which  admittedly  is 
causing  great  congestion,  and  we  have 
plans  at  the  present  moment  which 
(ultimately  will  put  up  acommodation 
for  7,000  or  8,000  cars.  We  are  not 
tying  ourselves  as  to  numbers  of  car 
parks.  We  face  this  on  the  practical 
issue  that  the  parked  car  must  be  got 
off  City  streets. 

2360.  But  even  when  you  have  pro- 

vided ithe  full  number  of  parking  spaces 
that  you  have  in  contemplation,  at 
present  it  will  only  relieve  the  streets  of 
the  present  number  of  cars  that  are  on 
the  streets? -Yes,  with  the  develop- 

ment of  the  motor  industry  more  cars 
may  come  along,  and  if  they  come  along 
and  want  to  be  in  the  City  we  shall  have 
to  make  provision  to  cater  for  them. 
We  have  taken  the  decision  that  the  cars 
have  got  to  be  got  off  the  street.  We  have 
no  alternative. 

2361.  But  in  the  long  run  you  expect 
the  majority  of  your  day-time  popula- 
tion to  come  by  public  transport  or  by 
other  means,  but  not  by  individual 

motor  cars? We  know  that  these 

problems  have  a habit  of  solving  them- 
selves. People  who  can  get  parking 
spaces  on  the  street  for  nothing  may  use 
cars ; when  they  have  to  pay  for 
garaging  a car  they  may  leave  it  at 
home.  I do  not  know.  But  one  thing 
we  know  is  this,  that  the  moment  we 
can  provide  parking  spaces  for  our 
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cars,  the  Commissioners  of  Police  will 
be  after  the  motorists  and  they  will  get 
fined  if  they  leave  their  cars  about. 

2362.  Fortunately  the  Royal  Com- 
mission does  not  have  to  solve  the  park- 
ing problem  or  even  the  traffic  problem. 
We  have  to  advise  on  a structure  of  local 
government  which  will  be  competent  to 
do  it,  and  as  I understand  it  in  the  City 
you  feel  that  the  more  local  powers  you 
have  within  the  City  to  deal  with  this 
the  better,  and  the  less  outside  authori- 
ties you  have  to  deal  with  the  better? 

That  is  quite  right,  Sir  ; we  want  to 

get  ahead  with  our  work. 

2363.  Mr,  Cadbury : Thank  you. 

— Chairman : Mr.  Lawson,  I think  you 
have  one  of  two  financial  points  to  raise, 

have  you  not? Mr.  Lawson : Only 

one  main  point:  you  are  of  course  a 
paying  authority  under  the  rates  equalisa- 
tion scheme  in  London,  and  I want  to 
ask  you  whether  you  are  satisfied,  and 
indeed  are  in  agreement  with  the  new 
proposals  under  which  broadly  speak- 
ing the  equalisation  scheme  will  equalise 

70  per  cent,  of  your  expenditure? 

Yes,  we  were  actively  concerned  in  all 
the  discussions  which  took  place  leading 
up  to  the  decision  to  make  this  recom- 
mendation to  the  Minister.  We  approve 
the  new  scheme,  because  we  are  satis- 
fied it  is  settled  on  an  equitable  basis 
and  should  be  fair  to  all  the  authorities. 
We  are  not  so  much  concerned  with 
what  the  final  result  is,  we  know 
we  have  got  to  contribute  to  the  scheme, 
but  we  do  want  to  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  what  we  contribute 
is  fair  and  just  and  proper,  that  we  are 
not  paying  too  little  and  not  paying 
too  much, 

2364.  The  sort  of  question  that  of 
course  immediately  springs  to  one’s  mind 
is  whether  there  will  be  any  danger  that 
that  type  of  equalisation  would  lead  to 
extravagance.  It  can  have  curious 
results  ; for  instance,  we  have  just  been 
talking  about  the  provision  for  garaging 
that  you  are  going  to  provide  in  the  City. 
I suppose  in  effect  70  per  cent,  of  that 


is  equalised  and  paid  by  other  metro- 
politan boroughs  which  are  quite 
remote  from  the  City.  lit  has  certain 
curious  features,  but  I understand  from 
you  that  you  are  satisfied  that,  despite 
those  features,  it  is  likely  to  work  well? 
We  recognised  when  these  discus- 
sions took  place  that  some  of  the 
boroughs  had  commitments,  they  had, 
shall  I say,  the  absence  of  a rent 
differential  scheme,  which  on  the  face 
of  it  appeared  as  if  some  boroughs  might 
take  an  advantage  of  another  borough, 
inside  the  scheme,  but  we  recognised 
that  commitments  made  had  to  be 
honoured.  We  also  recognised  that  the 
boroughs  have  got  to  carry  on  with  their 
ordinary  local  services.  And  we  are  in 
the  pool  for  the  benefit  of  everybody, 
and  we  feel  that  as  time  progresses,  with 
a little  patience,  this  is  a partnership 
and  we  think  that  all  the  partners  will 
learn  to  carry  out  their  duty,  and  we 
are  not  unduly  worried  at  all,  we  think 
it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Lawson-.  Thank  you  very  much. 

2365.  Chairman : Then  I think,  Sir 
Cullum,  that  completes  all  we  want  to 
put  to  you.  Are  there  any  further 
observations  you  or  your  colleagues 
would  like  to  make  in  the  light  of  what 
we  have  been  putting  to  you?- — Sir 
Cullum  Welch : No,  ithank  you,  Mr, 
Chairman. 

2366.  Are  there  any  observations 
beyond  those  which  have  already  been 
made,  which  you  would  like  to  make  on 

the  evidence  from  the  Ministries? 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  we 
have  dealt  with  all  the  points  which  we 
feel  would  be  useful  to  the  Commission, 
in  our  memorandum. 

2367.  In  that  case  it  just  remains  for 
me  to  thank  you  for  coming  here  today 
and  being  so  very  frank  in  answering 
our  questions.  It  has  been  most  helpful 
to  us,  and  we  are  most  grateful  to  you 

and  to  your  colleagues. We  thank 

you  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your 
courtesy  to  us. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew) 
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Alderman  Mrs.  O.  G.  Deer 

Councillor  Mrs.  B.  Serota 

Mr.  W.  O.  Hart 

Mr.  F.  Holland 

Mr.  J.  Rawlinson 

Mr.  W.  F.  Houghton 

Mr.  L.  A.  Huddart 

Mr.  R.  J.  Allerton 

Dr.  J.  A.  Scott 

Mr.  D.  C.  R.  Munro 

Mr.  J.  Wilson  Wheeler 

Mr.  F.  G.  West 

Mr.  W.  E.  Jackson 

on  behalf  of  the  London  County  Council 
Called  and  Examined 

leads  the  delegation  from  the  authority 
which  is  with  us  to  consider  whether  he 
.wants  to  amplify  or  enlarge  orally  in  any 
■way  upon  the  written  evidence  we  have 
already  received,  which  I can  assure  you 
has  been  thoroughly  read  and  studied 
iby  the  Commission.  Then  when  that 
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2368.  Chairman-.  We  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  Sir  Isaac,  and  your  col- 
leagues, for  coming  here  to  give  us  some 
more  :taelp  in  the  task  we  have  before 
us.  I think  you  are  probably  familiar 
with  the  procedure  which  we  adopt  on 
these  occasions : we  usually  ask  whoever 
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statement  has  been  completed,  we  start 
asking  questions  on  various  subjects ; but 
we  are  entirely  in  your  hands  as  to.  hoiw 
you  would  like  us  to  proceed,  because  it 
is  your  case  to  which  we  are  listening 
and  we  want  you  to  put  it  in. youir  own 
way  and  feel  quite  free  about  it.  Would 
the  procedure  we  normally  follow  meet 
the  convenience  of  you  and  your  col- 
leagues this  morning,  Sir  Isaac? Sir 

Isaac  Hayward:  Yes,  I think  it  would. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

2369.  You  will  be  leading  today,  will 

you ? Yes.  iWe  have  assumed  this 

morning  that  you  may  wish  to  ask  a few 
general  questions,  and  I have  with  me 
at  the  table  the  chairman  of  the  general 
purposes  committee,  iMir.  'Ford,  on  my 
right ; the  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Norman  Prichard,  next  to 
him  ; the  comptroller  of  the  council  next 
to  Mr.  Prichard,  and  the  clerk  on  my 
left  i so  we  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  deal 
with  any  general  .questions  you  might 
wish  to  put.  But  we  also  have  the  chair- 
man of  committees  available  so  that  at 
any  point  if  you  want  a particular  chair- 
man he  is  present  in  the  building  at  the 
moment. 

I would  like  to  say  in  opening  that  the 
council  is  .glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
assisting  .the  Royal  Commission,  and  I 
would  beg  your  leave  to  read  this  open- 
ing statement : 

The  Council  has  already  submitted  its 
written  evidence.  This  is  not  perhaps 
as  bulky  as  the  evidence  submitted  by 
some  other  authorities,  because  the 
Council  regularly  publishes  so  much 
statistical  material  which  has  been  avail- 
able to  the  Commission. 

The  Council’s  written  .evidence  may 
be  summarised  under  three  heads — 

(i)  Generally  the  Council  is  con- 
vinced that  the  present  .arrangements 
for  local  government  within  the  Ad- 
ministrative County  of  London  are 
satisfactory  and  sees  no  need  for  any 
material  change  to  be  made  in  them. 

(ii)  In  particular  the  Council  does  not 
wish  to  have  imposed  upon  it  any 
alteration  in  its  area,  structure  or 
functions. 

(iii)  The  Council  is  Teady  to  con- 
tinue discussions  (with  the  Metropoli- 
tan Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  further  devolution  of  func- 
tions to  the  metropolitan  borough 
councils  and  to  meet  their  desires  in 


this  respect  where  satisfied  .that  devo- 
lution would  be  reasonable  and  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  London.  The  Council  does  not 
wish  what  it  regards  as  this  natural 
method  of  dealing  with  the  problem 
to  be  interfered  with. 

I might  add,  Sir,  that  the  Council  stands 
by  that  evidence. 

If  local  'government  were  now  being 
introduced  for  the  first  time  in  London, 
it  would  be  unlikely  that  the  area  of  the 
Administrative  County  of  London  would 
he  chosen  ; but  in  fact  that  area  has  'been 
in  existence  for  over  ICO  years  and  has 
acquired  .a  character  and  distinctiveness. 

It  is  a convenient  unit  for  administration, 
and  in  several  respects  the  system  of 
local  government  within  it  differs  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  Greater  London,  and 
this  .would  make  it  more  difficult  to 
contemplate  any  material  alteration  in  ils 
boundaries  or  any  merger  into  a larger 
area. 

The  structure  of  local  government 
within  the  administrative  county  is  satis- 
factory. There  is  special  value  in  a two- 
tier  system,  which  fits  the  fact  that 
London  is  one  town  composed  of  several 
smaller  communities.  It  provides  suit- 
able machinery  for  administering  those 
services  best  undertaken  for  the  whole 
town  and  those  best  suited  for  the  smaller 
locality. 

Apart  altogether  from  its  reputation  and 
its  position  as  a symbol  of  the  Capital, 
the  London  County  Council  is  a valu- 
able organ.  It  administers  the  “ London  " 
services  such  as  planning,  main  drainage, 
fire  and  ambulance  services  and  educa- 
tion. It  can  command  resources  in 
finance,  staff  and  skill,  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  expensive  and  complex  problems 
which  arise  in  London.  The  impact  of 
these  problems  does  not  fall  -in  any  regu- 
lar pattern  throughout  the  county,  More- 
over, the  financial  resources  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  county  by  no  means 
correspond  to  their  financial  needs.  The 
Council  automatically  ‘equalises’  the 
financial  burden  of  the  functions.  it 
undertakes  and  is  also  the  vehicle 
through  which  the  rate  equalisation 
scheme  operates  in  respect  of  the  either 
services.  I think  you  will  find,  Sir,  in 
'evidence  which  will  follow  from  the 
separate  chairmen,  how  important  it  is 
to  keep  this  equalisation  scheme  in  being, 
because  of  the  very  different  rate  possi- 
bilities in  the  different  parts  of  London. 
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The  services  administered  by  the 
Council  are  generally  thought  to  be 
rightly  vested  in  it  in  present  circum- 
stances. As  ithe  Commission  will  be 
aware,  discussions  with  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee  have 
led  to  legislation  authorising  the  delega- 
tion of  some  of  the  work  on  town  plan- 
ning applications  and  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  London  Building  Acts,  etc., 
which  will  be  coming  into  force  as  soon 
as  formal  agreements  have  been  negoti- 
ated. Agreement  reached  for  the  delega- 
tion of  maternity  and  child  welfare 
functions  has,  however,  been  blocked  by 
the  Ministry  of  Health. 

Generally  there  is  no  merit  in  mere 
change.  Change  will  create  inevitable 
dislocation  and  can  only  be  justified  if 
it  will  lead  to  an  improvement  in  the 
present  system  of  so  substantial  a nature 
that  it  will  also  outweigh  the  chaos  it  will 
cause. 

I turn  now  to  comment  on  some  of 
the  evidence  submitted  by  other  bodies. 
I make  no  pretence  to  cover  all  points 
which  have  been  made  and  which  might 
affect  the  Council,  and  I would  like  it  to 
be  understood  that  the  Council  does  not 
admit  the.  correctness  of  points  that  may 
be  inconsistent  with  its  own  evidence  or 
which  criticise  it,  merely  because  I may 
not  mention  them  here. 

In  the  evidence  submitted  by  Govern- 
ment Departments  the  Council  dissents 
from  the  proposals  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transport.  The  regional  traffic  authority 
it  proposes  could  not  be  regarded  as  an 
organ  of  local  government.  I would  like 
to  stress  that,  Sir,  because  we  are  speak- 
ing of  organs  of  local  government,  and 
it  is  that  we  are  contending  to  retain. 

The  Ministry’s  proposed  set  of  high- 
way authorities  illustrates  how  easy  it  is 
to  make  paper  plans  which  look  super- 
ficially attractive,  but,  in  reality,  are 
impracticable.  Improvements  to  the 
highway  system  fall  unevenly  over  the 
administrative  county,  in  a manner  that 
would  not  correspond  with  the  very 
unequal  financial  resources  of  the  seven 
proposed  highway  authorities.  Nor  is 
it  likely  that  they  would  each  be  able  to 
maintain  staff  of  the  skill  and  quality 
which  could  be  found  by  one  authority 
responsible  for  the  major  improvements 
throughout  the  whole  administrative 
county. 

Again,  the  evidence  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health , in  relation  to  the  proposal  to 
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transfer  personal  health  services  to  the 
metropolitan  borough  councils,  illus- 
trates one  type  of  difficulty  which  lies 
in  the  way  of  devolution  of  functions. 

There  are  a number  of  other  points 
in  the  Government  Departments’ 
evidence  which  the  Council  would  wish 
to  refute  on  the  proper  occasion,  but 
they  are  too  detailed  to  mention  here. 

I may  mention  two  points  in  the 
evidence  of  other  bodies : 

First,  there  are  many  general  claims 
in  various  forms  for  transfer  of  func- 
tions. These  are  almost  all  un- 
substantiated and  unsupported  by  any 
evidence  that  they  could  be  success- 
fully, let  alone  efficiently,  undertaken 
by  the  claimants.  They  illustrate  the 
need  for  careful  examination,  which 
the  Council  is  ready  to  give  to  specific 
suggestions  in  conjunction  with  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint 
Committee.  But  claims  must  be  tested 
and  can  only  be  conceded  if  reason- 
able; for  instance,  are  the  financial 
resources  of  the  claimants  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  services  claimed  at  their 
present  level  of  effectiveness,  which 
now  depends  upon  their  cost  being 
equalised  over  the  administrative 
county  by  their  being  administered  by 
the  County  Council? 

Secondly,  there  are  charges  of 
remoteness  and  lack  of  popular 
appeal.  These  are  easy  to  make  and 
hard  to  disprove,  or,  indeed,  to  prove. 
Percentages  of  electors  voting  are 
often  quoted.  In  the  1958  L.C.C.  elec- 
tion, the  vote  was  3T5  per  cent. ; but 
this  must  be  compared  with  the 
national  average  for  county  council 
elections,  which  was  not  more  than 
36-5  per  cent.,  while  the  vote  at  the 
last  (1956)  metropolitan  borough  elec- 
tions was  only  30-9  per  cent. 

Tf  I might  interpolate  here,  Sir,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  visit  a very  important 
county  borough  recently — an  all-purposes 
authority,  but  it  shall  remain  unnamed 
— and  when  the  mayor  of  the  borough 
welcomed  the  delegation,  one  of  his 
regrets  was  that  there  was  not  greater 
civic  interest  in  the  borough  itself,  and 
he  quoted  a figure  of  just  over  30  per 
cent,  as  the  percentage  vote  they  had 
received  at  the  previous  election.  I 
merely  mention  that  to  show  that  this 
question  of  percentage  on  votes  can  be 
very  misleading  in  relation  to  the 
problem  that  we  are  considering  now. 
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The  Council’s  written  evidence  gives 
particulars  of  the  very  large  number  of 
voluntary  and  paid  workers  _ it  has  in 
direct  contact  with  the  public.  Local 
government  cannot  ibe  judged,  however, 
merely  by  statistics,  nor  can  councils  do 
more  than  administer  in  the  sense  ot 
providing  the  tools  and  finance  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  thousands  of  teachers, 
health  visitors,  and  welfare  workers,  to 
name  but  three  groups,  to  work  for  the 
henefit  of  ithe  public. 

I would  like  to  conclude,  jMr.  Chair- 
man, iby  saying  .thait  the  council  witnesses, 
as  I stated  at  the  commencement,  are 
ready  to  .answer  such  questions  as  you 
would  wish  to  put  to  us,  and  as  I said 
before  we  .prefer  that  any  questions  puit 
to  us  at  .the  moment  should  be  general, 
and  .that  you  would  intimate  to  us  which 
particular  chairmen  you  would  like  to  be 
called  to  the  witness  stand  when  you  want 
to  deal  with  the  individual  services. 

2370.  Yes,  Sir  Isaac,  I think  that  would 
be  la  convenient  course,  .and  we  will 
follow  it.  Do  -any  of  your  colleagues 

want  to  .add  anything  at  this  stage? 

Not  at  this  stage,  iMr.  Chairman. 

2371.  Then  for  the  .moment,  Sir  Isaac, 

I agree  that  it  would  .be  convenient  if 
we  confined  ourselves  at  this  stage  to 
general  matters,  leaving  more  detailed 
questions  .with  regard  to  the  working  of 
the  various  services  to  be  dealt  with  as 
you  suggested.  I think  the  first  general 
question  I would  like  to  put  to  you  can 
conveniently  ‘he  attached  .to  paragraph  3 
of  what  you  have  just  read  to  us ; you 
said  there : 

“ If  local  government  were  now  being 
introduced  for  the  first  time  in  London, 
i,t  would  be  unlikely  that  the  area  of 
the  Administrative  County  of  London 
would  be  chosen  ; but  in  fact  that  area 
has  been  in  existence  for  over  100 
years  and  has  .acquired  a character  and 
distinctiveness  ”, 

Of  ooiurse,  the  counity  counoil  has  not 
been  in  existence  for  a hundred  years,  but 
there  was  an  area  which  became  the 
administrative  county  of  London,  .which 
goes  back  years  before  the  formation  of 
the  county  council,  iis  that  not  the  case? 

Yes.  We  are  including  in  .that  of 

course  ithe  bodies  whose  powers  were 
-transferred  to  the  council  when  the 
county  council  was  brought  into  exist- 
ence. The  Metropolis  Management  Act 
for  example  was  dated  1855,  and  .that 
established  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 


Works,  which1 was  superseded  by  the  coun- 
cil in  1889,  with  the  same  area,  and  that 
■has  virtually  remained  unchanged. 

2372.  Yes,  and  does  the  same  apply  to 
a very  large  extent — not  exactly,  perhaps 
—also  to  .the  London  School  Board?— 
Yes,  we  took  over  ithe  .powers  of  the 
London  School  Board,  I believe— I am 
speaking  from  memory— in  about  1904. 

2373.  And  the  area  of  .the  London 

School  Board  was,  again  not  exactly  but 
.approximately,  covering  -the  same  as 
that  covered  by  the  [Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works? Yes,  approximately  it  was. 

2374.  When  that  area  first  came  into 
existence  .a  hundred  years  ago,  I suppose 
it  covered,  did  it  not,  substantially  the 
whole  of  [the  built-up  area  in  London, 

.perhaps  a little  over? 1 do  not  think  I 

can  answer  that,  I do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Prichard  can? Councillor  Pri- 

chard : Yes,  that  is  .the  theory,  that  the 
area  of  the  old  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  was  the  then  built-up  area.  That 
is  roughly  true,  I think. 

2375.  Yes.  Of  course,  the  built-up 
area  of  London,  to  use  a neutral  term, 
has  spread  far  beyond  the  boundaries 

of  that  area  today,  has  it  not? Sir 

Isaac  Hayward : Yes,  certainly. 

2376.  We  have  been  travelling  round 
.the  area  a good  deal,  and  imost  of  us 
travel  about  .in  the  course  of  our  ordinary 
lives.  It  is  hard  to  say  at  the  moment, 
is  it  not,  by  looking  at  it,  where  the 
administrative  county  of  London  ends 

and  other  counties  begin? It  is  not 

easy. 

2377.  It  ,is  impossible  In  some  cases,  is 

it  not? Yes. 

2378.  In  fact  you  are  traveling  through 

a built-up  area  for  a good  many  miles  in 
many  directions  .after  you  have  left  the 
boundaries  of  .the  administrative  county 
of  London? That  is  right. 

2379.  So  if  there  'were  any  virtue  in 
having  one  authority  for  what  was  in 
those  days  the  built-up  area,  that  built-up 
area  has  now  extended  many  miles  be- 
yond the  boundary  of  the  old  area.  Quite 
a number  of  people  and  quite  a strong 
school  of  [thought  take  the  view  that  the 
sort  of  conditions  which  made  .necessary 
the  .formation  of  .a  single  authority  for 
the  original  administrative  county  of 
London  now  make  necessary  con- 
sideration of  .a  single  authority  cover- 
ing the  new  built-up  area,  which  is  of 
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course  much  wider  than  the  adminis- 
trative county  of  London.  No  doubt 
that  is  what  you  had  in  mind  in  your 
first  sentence  in  paragraph  3 : 

“ If  local  government  were  now 
being  introduced  for  the  (first  time  in 
London,  it  would  be  unlikely  that  the 
area  of  the  Administrative  County  of 
London  would  be  chosen 

I am  sure  that  must  have  been  in  your 

mind? That  would  be  in  our  mind, 

but  at  the  same  time  it  is  fairly  clear  that 
to  attempt  to  bring  about  the  same  con- 
ditions in  the  existing  circumstances  of 
London  .is  not  an  easy  problem,  and 
what  we  say  very  definitely  is  that  the 
boundary  of  the  administrative  county 
of  London  has  worked  so  well,  with  its 
two -tier  system,  that  we  see  no-  reason  a.t 
all  to  change  it,  and  we  can  see  no 
advantage  in  changing  it. 

2380.  I appreciate  that,  but  the  help 
that  I am  going  to  try  and  get  you  to  give 
us  on  this  problem  really  arises  from  the 
circumstances  to  which  you  refer  in  para- 
graph 3,  and  as  you  know — you  have 
seen  all  the  evidence  and  I aim  sure  you 
have  read  what  has  been  reported  here  in 
previous  public  sittings  of  this  Commis- 
sion— there  are  two  schools  of  thought 
which  have  expressed  themselves  fairly 
strongly  before  us.  One  is  this:  that 
for  certain  functions  at  any  rate  the 
central  local  authority,  if  I may  call  it, 
the  L.C.C.,  is  not  big  enough,  it  has  not 
got  a wide  enough  scope,  because  there 
are  problems  arising  in  this  great  conur- 
bation which  have  to  'be  dealt  with  by 
not  only  the  county  of  London  but 
several  other  counties  and  their  under- 
lying county  district  councils.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  another  school  of 
thought  which  suggests  that  with  all 
their  present  functions  the  L.C.C.  is  too 
big,  you  get  these  questions  of  imper- 
sonality and  distance  and  remoteness  to 
which  you  refer.  So  it  has  been  urged 
upon  us  fairly  strongly,  as  you  will  be 
aware,  from  some  quarters,  -that  from 
those  two  points  of  view  you  can  say 

th'ait  the  L.C.C.  is  the  wrong  size, 

too  big  for  some  purposes  and 

too  small  for  others.  I am  put- 

ting this  very  shortly,  and  summaris- 
ing, but  'I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of 
those  two  trains  of  thought.  ,T  think  we 
would  like  a little  more  help  from  you 
on  those  subjects,  which  are  obviously 
some  of  the  largest  things  we  shall  have 

to  consider? Yes,  I quite  agree.  I 
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think— .1  hope  you  will  not  take  it  as  a 
facetious  remark — with  all  the  criticisms 
that  have  come  up  at  the  moment,  we 
find  that  practically  all  the  authorities 
within  this  area  are  objecting  to  their 
boundaries  being  interfered  with,  and 
that  is  the  strange  feature  in  our  case, 
that  I know  the  quarters  from  which  the 
suggestions  have  come  that  there  should 
be  larger  authorities  for  such  things  as 
transport,  if  you  like,  and  town  planning, 
to  name  .two — I know  the  quarters  from 
which  they  have  come,  but  the  view  we 
take  about  that  is  that  if  you  are  going 
to  keep  those  matters  within  local  govern- 
ment the  present  system  is  .the  right  sys- 
tem, because  the  co-ordinating  centre, 
both  for  town  planning  and  for  trans- 
port, is  the  Government  departments ; 
the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  is  .responsible  for  .the  town 
plans  of  all  the  local  'authorities  and  is 
able  to  co-ordinate  all  the  facilities — 
they  have  the  expert  staff,  they  have  all 
the  information  by  which  they  can  co- 
ordinate town  planning  throughout  the 
area,  irrespective  of  the  difference  in  the 
authorities  who  control  it ; and  the 
same  thing  applies  to  transport,  the 
transport  can  be  controlled  ,by  the  Minis- 
try of  Transport,  and  is  controlled  by  the 
Ministry  of  Transport,  and  our  view  is 
that  that  kind  of  co-ordination,  with  the 
local  government  authorities  working  as 
they  are  at  present,  is  far  preferable  to 
setting  up  large  regional  authorities  which 
will  be  very  unrepresentative,  by  the 
nature  of  things,  very  unrepresentative  of 
the  dose  connection  that  we  have  at  the 
present  time. 

2381.  Those  who  have  expressed  the 
two  schools  of  thought  which  I rather 
inadequately  summarised  a moment  ago 
I think  would  concede  that  the  question 
of  area  and  the  question  of  functions 
are  tied  up  together.  There  are  those 
who  say,  as  you  know,  that  it  would 
be  better  for  everybody  if  certain  of 
what  are  called  the  more  personal  func- 
tions were  exercised  in  one  form  or 
another  by  appropriate — not  necessarily 
the  existing,  but  appropriate — local 
authorities,  whether  they  be  called  metro- 
politan boroughs  or  by  some  other  name, 
which  would  involve  considerable  trans- 
fer to  the  lower-tier  authorities  of  some 
of  the  functions  exercised  today  by  the 
London  County  Council.  I think  .quite 
a number  of  them  recognise  that  that 
might  involve  some  change  of  boundaries 
amongst  the  local  authorities — they  are 
A 4 
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not  all  quite  as  .hidebound  on  thait  as  your 
general  remark  might  suggest.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  certain  of  what  one 
may  call  impersonal  functions,  or  what 
are  called  impersonal  functions,  which 
it  is  certainly  felt  -by  many  people  should 
be  exercised  over  a much  wider  area, 
and  that  the  right  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem is  both  to  consider  the  area  and  the 
nature  of  the  authority,  and  also  to 
consider  the  functions  as  one  complex 
problem,  dividing  the  thing  up  in  this 
way,  that  the  impersonal  functions  should 
be  dealt  with  on  a much  wider  area  by 
a much  wider  authority,  bearing  in  mind 
that  they  would  be  impersonal  and  there- 
fore not  so  much  directly  concerned 
with  the  contact  between  local  govern- 
ment and  the  citizens  ; and  that  the  more 
personal  ones  should  be  decentralised 
either  to  the  existing  authorities,  or  in 
some  cases  to  combinations  or  altera- 
tions of  them.  That  is  obviously  a big 
issue  which  we  have  got  to  consider, 
and  while  you  quite  expressly  and  clearly 
stated  the  general  attitude  of  the  L .C.C., 
it  would  help  us  I think  to  hear  a little 
more  detailed  argument  on  those  big 
points,  which  I think  you  will  agree  are 
things  to  which  we  have  got  to  apply  our 

minds  with  some  considerable  care? 

Yes.  It  is  very  difficult  to  go  into'  more 
detail  on  a matter  of  that  kind.  If  you 
would  want  more  detailed  argument,  we 
certainly  could  supply  that  in  written 
form. 

2382.  It  will  certainly  come  up  when 

we  deal  with  the  separate  functions? 

But  I think  I ought  to  say  that  .London 
is  peculiar — and  I am  speaking  of 
Greater  London  now — in  a very  impor- 
tant respect,  namely,  that  first  of  all  its 
police  are  centralised  under  Government 
control ; there  is  a separate  water  board, 
the  Metropolitan  Water  Board ; there  is 
separate  transport,  and  there  is  no  trans- 
port that  comes  within  the  ambit  of  the 
local  authority  within  the  Greater  Lon- 
don area,  it  is  all  under  the  London 
Passenger  Transport  Board,  while  if  you 
go  to  other  large  authorities  you  find 
they  have  those  powers  operating  and 
they  come  within  their  jurisdiction. 
Now  if  you  take  those  important  matters 
out  of  the  local  government  of  London 
which  has  been  done,  I can  only  see  two 
major  problems  which  can  arise:  one  is 
town  planning,  and  the  other  is  roads, 
the  building  of  new  roads,  trunk  roads 
and  so  on.  I cannot  see  any  other  big 
services  which  have  been  operated  that 


would  need  the  kind  of  co-ordination 
which  has  been  advocated,  and  our 
answer  to  that  of  course  is  that  we  feel 
that  both  those  services  are  better  co- 
ordinated and  supervised  under  the 
Ministries,  rather  than  that  some  big 
authority  should  be  set  up. 

2383.  I know  these  are  not  large  in 
comparison  with  planning,  but  what 
about  such  things  as  the  fire  service,  the 
ambulance  service,  and  of  course  the 

sewerage  system? The  fire  service  is 

working  very  well,  very  satisfactorily.  It 
was  brought  within  the  Government 
control,  the  Home  Office  control,  during 
the  war.  There  was  an  undertaking  that 
it  should  be  returned  to  the  authorities, 
but  I see  no  reason  to  break  that  one  up, 
because  it  works  so  well.  And  on  the 
boundaries,  I do  not  know  whether  the 
evidence  has  been  submitted  to  you,  but 
there  is  a very  clear  arrangement  between 
the  fire  brigades  of  each  of  the  separate 
authorities  to  interchange  in  each  other's 
work,  and  it  works  very  satisfactorily. 
For  example,  if  a building  on  the  fringe 
of  London  catches  fire — we  will  refer  to 
Middlesex,  if  you  like — and  the 

Middlesex  fire  station  is  nearer  to  that 
building  than  ours,  they  go  to  it.  We 
have  an  arrangement  of  that  kind  which 
interlocks,  so  that  I do  not  think  there 
is  any  need  to  upset  that  and  set  up  some 
cumbersome  authority  to  deal  with  that 
service,  because  that  service  is  working 
very  satisfactorily  in  its  present  condition. 
And  the  same  thing  applies  with  the 
ambulance  service. 

2384.  My  second  general  question,  Sir 
Isaac,  is  really  very  closely  linked  with 
the  first  one  that  I put  to  you,  and  I will 
put  it  to  you  in  the  most  general  way 
I can  think  of.  As  you  know,  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  and  the  White  Papers  which 
have  been  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment, we  now  have  a pattern  of  local 
government  for  the  country  generally, 
and  the  Local  Government  Commission 
is  now  starting  work  in  giving  practical 
effect  to  that  policy.  As  I understand  it, 
the  underlying  principle  of  that  policy  is 
that  as  much  of  local  government  work 
as  possible  shall  in  fact  be  done  by  the 
lowest  possible  tier,  the  tier  which  is 
nearest  shall  we  say  to  the  citizens,  rate- 
payers and  electors.  Certain  general 
criteria  are  laid  down  as  to  what  should 
be  the  qualification  for  a county 
borough,  for  a borough  to  receive  dele- 
gated powers  for  this  function  and 
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that  function,  and  so  forth.  You 
must  be  familiar  with  all  that. 

That  system  of  local  government  differs 
very  markedly  from  the  existing  system 
of  local  government  in  Greater  London, 
and  especially  differs  from  the  system  in 
the  administrative  county  of  London, 
which  has  many  historical  differences 
from  other  counties.  The  general  ques- 
tion which  I would  like  to  put  in  order 
to  draw  you  out  on  this  subject  is  this : 
on  what  grounds  would  you  say  that  the 
general  pattern  for  local  government  in 
this  country,  as  envisaged  in  the  docu- 
ments to  which  I have  referred,  is  un- 
suitable for  Greater  London,  and  why? 

'I  should  have  thought  the  main 

answer  is  that  there  is  no  county  in 
England  which  is  comparable  with 
Greater  London.  They  have  scattered 
areas,  with  separate  towns,  in  every 
possible  way,  and  problems  arise 
in  that  connection  which  ought  not 
to  arise  in  London.  We  believe, 
and  we  stress  it  very  strongly 
in  our  evidence,  that  the  set-up  of  the 
administrative  county  of  London,  for 
a large  built-up  population  such  as  we 
are,  and  a capital  city,  is  a real  pattern 
that  we  would  be  very  sorry  to  get  away 
from.  You  have  got  your  county,  with 
your  28  boroughs,  and  it  is  our  desire 
that  the  kind  of  services  to  which  we  have 
referred  should  be  administered  as  locally 
as  they  possibly  can.  We  believe  we  shall 
be  able  to  solve  that  with  the  metro- 
politan boroughs,  and  I think  the 
metropolitan  boroughs  themselves,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  agree  that  we  can 
solve  that  between  ourselves.  Of  course 
I am  speaking  for  the  administrative 
county  all  the  time,  I am  not  speaking 
for  Greater  London  as  such,  but  we  think 
that  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  break 
up  the  county  council  area  of  Greater 
London,  because  we  think  that  it  con- 
tains all  the  advantages  which  they  are 
trying  to  bring  about  in  the  rest  of  the 
country  through  the  report  to  which  you 
refer. 

2385.  I do  want  your  help  on  this,  and 
let  me  put  the  question  perhaps  in  a 
slightly  different  form,  although  it  leads 
to  the  same  question  really : what  would 
you  say  are  the  special  problems  of  a 
great  conurbation  such  as  London — I 
apologise  for  the  use  of  the  word,  but 
we  cannot  escape  it  now,  it  has  become 
part,  of  the  language — what  are  the 
special  problems  of  a great  conurbation 
of  this  kind  which  make  the  pattern  of 
32051 


local  government  proposed  for  the 
country  at  large  unsuitable  for  that  con- 
urbation? What  are  the  special  problems, 

would  you  say? 1 think  first  of  all  I 

ought  to  start  off  by  referring  to  the 
song  which  was  very  often  sung  during 
the  war : “ There’ll  always  be  an 

England  ”,  and  I think  we  are  entitled 
to  say  “ There’ll  always  be  a London  ”, 

2386.  The  question  is,  should  'there 
•always  be.  a London  County  Council? 

That  is  exactly  what  I was  coming 

to.  It  .is  the  capital  city,  you  know, 
and  if  fit  is  -broken  up  into  three  or  four 
areas,  as  is  suggested  in  some  quarters,  it 
would  no  longer  be  London.  I do  not 
know  whether  that  is  understood,  but 
we  believe  that,  and  we  know  it.  But 
■it  does  'not  matter  what  you  do,  the 
special . problem  of  London  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  built  up,  and  you  get  yourselves 
into  . the  situation  where  you  are  admin- 
istering services,  if  they  are  not  centra- 
lised— centralised  in  'the  county  council 
at  the  moment — such  as  education,  which 
you  will  ibe  hearing  evidence  about,  which 
are  common  to  the  whole  of  the  county. 
We  think  it  would  be  absurd  to  have 
boundaries  wihich  are  only  divided  by 
streets — that  is  all  they  are  divided  by 
in  'London — separately  administered. 
Take  education,  it  would  seem  to  us 
under  our  present  system  that  the  boun- 
daries of  the  boroughs  do  not  matter  a 
bit,  in  respect  of  schools,  evening  insti- 
tutes or  anything  else,  but  it  would  matter 
if  the  county  council  did  not  exist  and 
there  were  three  or  four  larger  authorities. 
And  I should  have  thought  that  in  itself 
is  the  main  thing.  On  the  side  of  the 
local  services,  we  have  put  in  evidence  to 
show  what  we  have  tried  to  do  to  bring 
those  local  services  back,  and  I would 
Like  to  make  this  comment  here,  that  we 
feel  that  when  the  Health  Act  was  brought 
into  existence  a mistake  was  made  in  that 
respect.  What  was  done  under  that  Act 
was  that  the  personal  services  were 
brought  to  the  council  and  the  environ- 
mental services  left  with  the  boroughs, 
and  we  think  it  should  have  been  the 
other  way  round,  and  that  is  the  struggle 
w,e  are  having  with  the  Ministry  of 
Health  at  the  moment. 

2387.  I do  not  think  you  have  quite 
answered  -my  question,  if  I may  say  so. 
What  in  your  judgment  are  the  special 
problems  to  which  the  conurbation  gives 
rise  which  distinguish  that  conurbation, 
from  a local  government  point  of  view, 

from  other  -parts  of  the  country? 1 
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do  not  know  that  I would  want  to  go 
into  too  ranch  deta.il  on  that,  but  I 
would  like  .to  point  'this  out,  that  the 
population  of  London  at  the  moment  is 
something  like  3£  million — the  county  of 
London  and  the  28  boroughs.  The 
large  county  boroughs,  which  I do  not 
wish  to  name,  have  no  such  second 
tier  arrangement,  with  very  big  popu- 
lations, and  we  claim  that  our  system 
in  London  is  a much  more  personal  sys- 
tem than  the  kind  of  system  which  is 
operating  in  many  parts  of  'the  country. 
Of  course  the  one  special  problem,  if 
you  want  a real  special  problem,  is  the 
financial  one,  and  I would  like  Mr.  Pri- 
chard to  deal  with  that. 

2388.  We  will,  -if  we  may,  deal  with 
that  separately,  because  finance  is  a very 
important  subject.  But  what  you  are 
really  arguing  I think  is  the  merits  of 
the  present  system,  and  I am  genuinely 
seeking  help  on  this,  because  one  of  the 
questions  we  shall  clearly  have  to  apply 
our  minds  to  answer  is  this  ques- 
tion of  what  are  the  special  problems 
of  this  conurbation  which  require  a 
special  system  of  government.  Is  it  that 
because  of  the  tight  building,  because  it 
is  a built-up  area,  there  are  more  com- 
mon problems  to  be  solved  as  between 
■the  local  authority  areas,  than  there  are 
in  more  scattered  areas,  or  what  is  it? 
— We  say  in  our  evidence,  you  know, 
that  change  should  only  be  brought 
about  if  it  is  proved  that  change  is 
needed,  and  our  contention  is  that  what- 
ever special  problems  have  been  talked 
about  we  do  not  think  there  are  special 
problems  of  that  kind  as  far  as  our  ad- 
ministrative area  is  concerned.  We  think 
'if  left  alone  we  can  solve  all  our  diffi- 
culties, and  we  have  never  raised  any 
difficulty  about  this,  you  know.  It  is 
not  the  county  council  or  the  boroughs 
who  are  raising  it.  The  whole  (trend  of 
our  evidence  <is  -to  try  to  prove  to  you 
that  change  is  not  necessary. 

2389.  Thank  you.  Now  let  me  move 
to  another  general  question  on  which  I 
would  like  to  get  some  help,  and  that 
is  this  question  of  the  relative  merits  and 
demerits  of  what  Is  sometimes  called 
conferment  on  one  hand,  and  delegation 
on  the  other.  It  is  common  ground  I 
think  between  the  county  council  and 
the  metropolitan  boroughs  that  it  would 
be  desirable  for  some  functions  .to  be 
performed  by  the  lower-tier  authorities 
which  are  at  present  performed  in  their 


totality  by  the  county  council ; and  you, 
[ .think,  make  it  quite  plain  that  you  have 
come  to  general  agreement  with  the 
standing  joint  committee  that  certain 
powers  should  be  delegated  under  -plan- 
ning, the  London  Building  Acts  ; and  you 
•have  also  suggested  that  there  should  be 
a certain  measure  of  devolution,  of  some 
of  the  personal  health  services  but  the 
Ministry  has  not  agreed  to  those,  for  the 
time  being  at  any  rate.  But  there  is  this 
comment  on  both  those  categories  in  your 
proposals,  as  I understand  it,  that  there 
would  be  delegation,  of  -the  execution  of 
certain  -of  those  functions  to  the  local 
authorities,  which  I assume  means  that 
the  L.C.C.  would  remain  the  statutory 
authority,  would  remain  responsible  for 
policy  and  I suppose  ultimately  for 
finance,  but  would  delegate  t'he  execution 
of  certain  functions  or  certain  parts  of 
functions  to  the  iinetro'politan  boroughs. 
There  a-re  always  difficulties,  I think  you 
will  agree,  when  one  body  has  to  execute 
and  .another  body  retains  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibilities for  finance  and  policy  ; it 
is  always  difficult  to  reconcile  what  con- 
trol shall  -be  -at  the  centre  and  how  much 
freedom  should  be  given  at  periphery, 
It  As  a problem  which  does  not  only 
apply  in  local  government,  .it 
applies  in  other  walks  of  life 
as  well.  But  if  certain  functions  are  to 
be  exercised  by  the  metropolitan 
boroughs,  why  is  it  necessary  that  that 
should  be  done  by  delegation,  delegation 
bringing  in  its  train  all  those  problems  of 
division  between  policy  and  execution  to 
which  I have  referred? On  the  Build- 

ing Acts  side,  it  is  a .matter  of  strict  legis- 
lation, strict  routine,  and  the  powers  that 
the  council  can  exercise  or  anyone  else 
can  exercise  are  laid  down  in  the  Act 
and  they  have  to  be  conformed  with. 
Consequently  in  those  circumstances  .it 
is  possible  to  delegate,  because  a question 
of  policy  and  a question  of  finance  and 
so  on  does  not  arise  in  the  same  acute 
form,  but  I think  the  main  answer  is 
that  we  are  the  planning  authority,  and 
we  take  in  the  whole  of  London,  includ- 
ing the  City — I think  you  have  evidence 
from  the  City,  and  you  will  know  the 
very  wide  delegation  which  we  have 
agreed  with  them  under  the  Act. 

2390.  I do  not  know  whether  the  City 

would  accept  your  adjective? If  there 

were  any  change  recommended  and  put 
into  operation  whereby  the  planning 
authority  would  be  an  entirely  different 
body,  some  different  kind  of  planning 
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authority  for  the  whole  of  the  area,  what 
I am  saying  now  about  devolution  to  the 
boroughs  would  be  altered,  because  we 
would  not  then  be  the  planning  authority 
and  nobody  could  say  probably  what 
would  obtain.  But  when  you  come  to 
the  maternity  and  child  welfare  services 
which  we  agreed  to  transfer,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  liberty  under  the  legislation 
for  the  expansion  of  those  services  and 
the  kind  of  things  that  you  can  do  under 
them,  whether  you  are  more  liberal  or 
less  liberal,  and  we  feel  that  in  a service 
of  that  kind  it  is  very  much  better  that 
the  authority  who  controls  them  should 
have  control  of  finance  as  well.  That  is 
the  reason  why  wc  suggest  that  we  would 
transfer  the  functions  of  a service  such 
as  the  health  service,  rather  than  delegate 
them,  we  are  quite  satisfied  it  would  not 
work  satisfactorily  at  all.  And — if  1 

might  stick  my  neck  out  a little  here— 
we  are  very  happy  in  London  that  we 
have  not  got  the  situation  in  education 
which  they  call  the  excepted  district. 
Everyone  will  know  from  experience  that 
the  financial  issue  there  docs  cause  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty.  But  in  connec- 
tion with  the  health  services  we  do  feel 
that  if  we  pass  anything  to  the  boroughs 
it  should  be  passed  under  full  powers 
rather  than  delegation. 

2391.  Then  the  L.C.C.  would  cease  to 
be  the  authority  and  the  metropolitan 
borough  would  become  the  authority? 
Would  become  the  authority,  yes. 

Chairman : Thank  you.  Mr. 

Cadbury? 

2392.  Mr.  Cadbury:  T have  one 

general  question : I gather  that  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  L.C.C.  do  not  pro- 
pose any  extension  of  their  existing  area? 
No. 

2393.  As  far  as  the  Royal  Commission 
is  concerned,  rather  more  of  our  area 
and  problem  is  outside  the  L.C.C.  area 
than  within  the  L.C.C.  area.  From  your 
experience  of  working  a two  tier  system 
over  the  years,  would  you  feel  that  the 
Royal  Commission  should  apply  the 
same  system  to  the  other  large  units  of 
local  government — Middlesex,  metropoli- 
tan Essex,  metropolitan  Surrey,  and  so 
forth — as  you  have  in  the  L.C.C.  area? 
1 think  one  of  our  groat  prides— al- 
though we  do  not  always  succeed — is 
that  we  have  friendly  relationships  with 
all  the  counties  around  us.  I rather 
think  we  should  strain  it  very  much  if 
wc  expressed  an  opinion  on  that.  We 


do  not  wish  to  go  outside  our  boundary. 
Of  course,  you  know  the  terrific  contro- 
versy that  from  time  to  time  springs  up 
between  the  associations,  the  C.C.A.,  the 
A.M.C.  and  so  on,  about  boundaries  and 
systems,  but  as  far  as  we  in  London  are 
concerned  we  feel  that  the  two-tier 
system  is  the  most  satisfactory  system  of 
local  government,  and  if  it  were  only  a 
question  of  our  area  we  would  say  yes, 
give  us  a two-tier  system.  But  I do  not 
think  you  must  take  that  from  me,  be- 
cause I do  not  want  to  interfere  with 
the  other  counties  in  any  way. 

2394.  But  you  are  recommending  the 
continuance  of  a series  of  upper  tier 
local  authorities,  and  not  that  you  should 

assume  a wider  responsibility? -That 

is  so. 

2395.  You  obviously  have  a lot  of 

experience  in  working  the  various  ser- 
vices which  we  shall  deal  with  later,  such 
as  education,  planning,  building  laws  and 
so  on,  in  which  the  London  County 
Council  has  always  had  a dilTerent  pat- 
tern from  any  other  area  in  the  country. 
As  we  understand  it  you  say  that  that 
pattern  is  an  extremely  good  one  and 
works  very  well? Yes. 

2396.  But  1 really  wanted  a general 
indication  as  to  whether  you  felt  it  was 
a pattern  that  was  a good  one  or  merely 
that  for  historical  reasons  it  worked  well 

in  London? No,  it  is  that  the  pattern 

is  a good  one.  I have  heard  from  many 
quarters,  particularly  in  respect  of  edu- 
cation, that  quite  a number  of  education 
authorities  wish  they  could  have  the 
London  pattern  and  would  not  wish  us 
to  have  their  pattern.  Our  pattern  in 
education  certainly  works  very  well  in- 
deed, and  we  think  to  disturb  it  would 
be  a disaster. 

2397.  I do  not  want  to  go  into  the 
details,  but  I wondered  whetheT  you 
could  say  whether  your  recommendation 
for  Greater  London  was  a series  of  areas 
comparable  to  the  L.C.C.,  with  compar- 
able 'powers,  or  whether  you  felt  there 
was  a case  for  different  powers  and  func- 
tions outside  the  L.C.C.  area?- — I 
would  not  express  a view  on  that ; we 
must  leave  it  to  the  counties  which  are 
covered  by  those  areas. 

2398.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  It  does 
seem  to  me,  though  1 may  have  got  it 
wrong,  that  Sir  Isaac  is  saying  not  that 
the  division  of  the  Greater  London  area 
into  the  various  county  authorities  is  the 
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best  pattern,  buit  that  he  would  prefer  not 
to  express  any  view  about  it?  I 
not  think  that  is  quite  the  right  way  to 
put  it.  I think  the  proper  way  to  put  it 
is  to  say  that  we  ourselves  agree  that 
the  .two-tier  system  is  the  most  satis- 
factory system  of  local  government,  but 
as  'to  whether  you  should  apply  that 
■other  than  within  the  .administrative 
county  area  is  not  for  us  to  advocate, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  other  county 
councils  are  included  in  the  terms  of 
reference  and  will  give  their  own 
evidence. 

2399.  Yes,  but  if  I might  say  it  again, 
Sir  Isaac  has  told  us  that  arrangements 
were  .made  for  the  London  county  area 
as  .much  as  a hundred  years  ago,  on  the 
.ground  that  it  was  a built-up  area.  I 
take  it  that  the  Greater  London  area 
now  is  ias  built-up  .as,  probably  more 
built-up  than,  the  London  county  area 
was  a hundred  years  ago.  On  the  point 
whether  the  division  of  that  area  into  a 
number  of  counties,  of  which  the 
London  county  is  one,  and  a small  num- 
ber of  county  boroughs,  is  a good  way  of 
governing  Greater  London,  it  seems  to 
me  that  Sir  Isaac  is  saying  that  he  would 
prefer  not  to  express  a view  about  that? 
Certainly,  in  the  sense  that  the  Com- 
mission will  be  expecting  to  take  the 
evidence  of  those  .bodies,  and  some  have 
already  given  evidence ; and  we  would 
not  like  to  say  anything  in  any  form 
at  all  which  appeared  to  interfere  with 
what  they  felt  was  the  right  thing  for 
their  .own  district.  As  a .matter  of  fact 
we  are  quite  happy  about  London,  and 
we  do  not  want  to  interfere  outside 
London. 

2400.  London  being  for  this  .purpose 

that  .part  of  London  which  is  included 
.within  the  administrative  county  of 
London? Yes. 

2401.  Mr.  Cadbury : Could  I put  the 
question  in  another  way : leaving  the 
area  .of  Greater  London  out  of  the  situ- 
ation for  the  moment,  where  there  are 
neighbourly  difficulties,  could  Sir  Isaac 
say  whether  the  .built-up  .area  which 
stretches  from  Birmingham  to  Wolver- 
hampton— .which  has  a population 
similar  to  that  of  the  London  County 
Council  area,  not  quite  .as  large  but 
comparable — he  would  recommend 
should  be  governed  on  ithe  same  basis  as 
the  London  County  Council  finds  so 
satisfactory  for  a similar  area  in 


London? — — I did  .not  mention  anything 
when  I was  answering  the  Chairman, 
but  if  there  is  to  be  .any  talk  about  a 
large  authority  and  remoteness  we  would 
say  that  a large  county  borough  such 
as  you  .have  .indicated  is  not  so  close  to 
its  people  as  our  two-tier  system  in 
London. 

2402.  I was  not  really  meaning  Bir- 
mingham .or  Wolverhampton  individu- 
ally, I was  meaning  the  government  of 
a built-up  .area  comparable,  i,n  size  at  any 
rate,  to  London  county  ; does  it  need  an 

upper  tier  authority? -In  my  view, 

yes,  when  ,it  goes  beyond  a certain  size 
I would  say  that  it  .does  need  .an  upper 
tier  authority.  We  prefer  the  two  tier 
system,  and  I do  not  think  I can  put  it 
more  plainly  than  that.  We  have  studied 
both  .systems  very  carefully,  and  we 
believe  the  two  tier  system  is  the  best 
system. 

2403.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Thank  you.— Sir 
John  Wrigley:  May  I just  pursue  this 
point  one  stage  further?  I am  not  seek- 
ing to  embarrass  you  with  your  neigh- 
bours at  all,  but  I understood  itihe  two 
reasons  you  gave  were:  first  of  all  that 
London  is  a built-up  area,  and  secondly 
that  in  1888  and  1900  a system  of  gov- 
ernment was  established  for  what  was 
than  the  built-up  area,  and  that  system 
has  worked.  It  is  being  .put  to  you  that 
roughly  the  area  which  the  Commis- 
sion has  to  examine  is  about  as  built 
up  as  the  county  of  London  was  at  the 
time  it  was  constituted.  I gather  that 
you  do  not  have  any  difficulty  in  accept- 
ing that,  but  that  what  you  are  primarily 
saying  is  that  for  the  county  of  London 
as  it  .was  established  a system  was  built 
up ; that  it  has  worked,  and  ought  not 
to  be  disturbed  for  the  oounty  of 
London ; and  that  it  is  not  a matter  for 
you  to  say  whether  that  .system  is  appro- 
priate for,  and  that  one  should  undergo 
the  .revolution  of  .establishing  the  same 
system  in,  the  parts  of  the  counties 
which  are  contiguous  to  the  county  of 
London.  Is  that  wihat  you  are  saying? 
—Yes. 

2404.  You  would  rather  ,no.t  express 

an  opinion  on  it? .No.  I ca.n  accept 

that  .as  a fair  interpretation  of  what  I 
was  trying  to  convey. 

2405.  Chairman : I think  an  even 

fairer  .interpretation  would  he  that  Sir 
Isaac  is  firmly  putting  the  baby  back  on 
our  doorstep! From  .the  description 
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I have  heard,  I would  not  describe  it  as 
a baby! 

2406.  Mr.  Lawson : Accepting  for  a 

moment,  Sir  Isaac,  your  two  tier  system 
as  being  ideal,  is  there  an  your  opinion 
any  upper  limit  to  the  size  of  the  top 
tier,  in  order  that  it  may  adminis- 
tratively fulfil  its  functions? Yes,  It 

is  difficult  to  decide  how  to  fix  an  upper 
limit  of  that  kind.  I would  say  there 
should  be  an  upper  limit.  You  see,  I 
start  'from  the  basis  that  I believe  in  local 
government.  And  you  can  reach  a stage, 
both  in  area  and  in  size,  where  it  ceases 
to  be  local  government,  and  where  the 
contact  with  the  people  themselves 
becomes  more  and  more  remote.  That 
is  your  difficulty.  And  if  I might  put 
this  point — I do  not  know  whether  this 
will  be  helpful  at  all — London  County 
Council  at  the  moment  is  elected  on  the 
national  register.  You  will  know  that  of 
course.  I think  there  are  42  constitu- 
encies, and  we  get  three  members  for 
each  constituency,  who  are  always  elected 
on  that  parliamentary  register.  If  you 
are  going  to  go  out  to  a very  wide  area, 
with  some  large  authority,  what  system  of 
election  are  you  going  to  have?  That 
is  the  problem  that  will  become  very 
important,  I think.  Within  the  propor- 
tions that  we  have  it  at  the  moment,  it 
works  well,  because  you  have  your  local 
constituent  parties  in  each  borough,  who 
know  the  people,  and  are  in  close  touch 
with  them  ; but  whether  it  would  work 
as  well  if  it  became  a very  much  larger 
authority,  I have  my  doubts.  It  is  a 
matter  of  judgment  of  course  as  to  the 
size  and  area. 

2407.  Supposing  one  were  free  to  start 
all  over  again  and  forget  history,  and 
you  were  to  take  London  as  it  is  today, 
would  you  on  this  ground  of  size  draw 
the  administrative  county  of  London 
with  a larger  population  or  a smaller 
population,  or  about  what  you  have  got 

now? It  is  very  difficult  to  say,  but 

if  you  were  going  to  start  all  over  again, 
if  you  were  going  to  think  in  terms  of 
two  tier  or  one  tier  systems,  the  county 
borough  system  if  you  like,  you  have 
to  remember  that  there  are  four,  or  at 
least  three,  very  big  services  which  are 
administered  by  special  laws  in  this  area, 
which  would  have  to  come  into  your 
consideration.  I suppose  we  would  not 
have  a Metropolitan  Water  Board  if  we 
were  going  to  start  all  over  again.  The 
local  authority  would  probably  want  to 


be  in  the  same  position  as  are  the  other 
big  authorities  throughout  the  country 
and  have  its  own  water  supply ; and  the 
same  thing  would  apply  to  traffic.  You 
see,  the  London  Transport  Board  took 
away  the  whole  of  the  transport  from 
local  authorities  in  this  great  area,  but  it 
still  remains  with  the  other  authorities 
outside  London.  It  has  not  been  taken 
away  from  them  even  under  nationalisa- 
tion. It  was  intended  to  do  it,  but  it 
has  not  been  done,  as  a matter  of  fact. 
Then  there  is  the  police.  There  was 
evidence  given  some  years  ago  that  the 
police  should  be  brought  over  to  the 
local  authorities,  and  some  people  say  so 
now,  but  we  feel  that  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  London  the  set-up  of 
the  metropolitan  police  is  the  right  kind 
of  organisation,  with  direct  control  by 
the  Home  Office.  All  those  things,  if 
you  were  going  to  start  all  over  again, 
would  have  to  come  into  consideration. 

, 2408.  I think  perhaps  I made  my  ques- 
tion a little  too  wide.  Given  the  present 
set-up  of  functions  of  a two-tier 
authority  for  London,  for  the  moment, 
would  you  feel  that  ideally,  if  one  could 
start  again — and  obviously  one  has  got 
to  bear  in  mind  the  whole  historical 
background— if  you  were  to  start  again, 
but  with  the  same  functions,  would  you 
make  the  area  of  the  L.C.C.  larger  or 

smaller? Personally  I think  it  is  large 

enough,  in  my  own  view,  but  I must  be 
quite  fair  about  this:  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  people  who  would  make  it 
larger  and  would  have  fewer  boundaries, 
but  all  again  on  the  basis  that  you  would 
be  bringing  in  wider  powers  than  we  have 
at  the  moment.  You  must  remember 
that  the  only  thing  we  have  which  the 
other  counties  have  not  got  is  housing, 
which  you  will  get  a good  deal  of 
information  about,  but  when  you  take 
that  away  we  have  not  anything  like  the 
powers  of  a county  borough,  you  know, 
neither  the  boroughs  nor  ourselves,  any- 
thing like  it,  because  of  these  special 
boards  which  are  set  up  in  our  midst. 

2409.  With  your  existing  powers,  you 

think  the  area  is  large  enough? Yes, 

it  is  large  enough. 

2410.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Just  on  that 
point  which  was  raised,  would  it  be 
right  to  say  that  if  you  were  asked  to 
consider  the  position  now  your  main 
dilemma  would  be  to  reconcile  your 
principle  that  to  be  a local  government 
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authority  the  area  and  population  must 
have  some  upper  limit? Yes. 

2411.  But  you  really  think  that  the 

administrative  county  of  London  is  at 
any  rate  about  big  enough? Yes. 

2412.  But  that  if  you  had  to  consider 
the  whole  of  the  present  built-up  area 
you  would  really  have  the  alternatives  of 
sacrificing  your  principle  of  size,  or  of 
dividing  Greater  London  into  two 
areas,  perhaps  north  and  south  of  the 
river?  Would  you  not  have  that 

dilemma  to  solve? -That  is  (the  kind  of 

dilemma  that  you  would  have  to  solve, 
yes,  undoubtedly,  and  then  of  course 
would  arise  the  financial  implications. 

2413.  And  that  is  one  of  the  dilemmas 

you  prefer  to  leave  to  us? It  is  not 

we  who  are  leaving  it  to  you,  you  know. 

I do  not  want  to  be  discourteous,  but 
the  Commission  is  not  in  being  because 
of  any  desire  of  ours. 

2414.  No,  but  we  are  anxious  to  get 
all  the  assistance  we  can  in  considering 

these  problems? 1 know,  yes,  that  is 

quite  true.  The  north  and  south  of  the 
river  point,  you  know,  would  raise 
enormous  financial  problems. 

2415.  That  was  only  an  illustration. 

Yes,  but  it  does  bring  out  in  very 

bold  relief  one  of  the  difficulties,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  that. 

2416.  Mr.  Lawson : May  I follow  up 
a general  question:  on  the  point  you 
have  been  making  about  the  financial 
problems?  Of  course  we  have  been  left 
in  no  doubt  by  the  evidence  we  have 
heard  that  some  scheme  of  equalising 
rate  expenditure  is  essential  in  the  London 
area,  or  in  the  administrative  county  of 
London.  I 'think  we  must  take  that  for 
granted.  But  as  I understand  it  there  is 
the  rate  equalisation  account  under  which 
70  per  cent  of  the  expenditure  of  all 
the  metropolitan  boroughs  is  equalised, 
in  effect,  and  I am  just  wondering  why 
you  are  saying  to  us  that  on  this  finan- 
cial question  it  is  so  essential  to  have  the 
L.C.C.  The  L.C.C.  does  of  course  in 
effect  equalise  expenditure  also  by  means 
of  the  precept.  Why  is  that  so  essential 
to  the  system  of  government?  Could 
it  not  equally  well  be  done  by  a rate 

equalisation  scheme? You  see,  if  it 

were  not  for  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil precept — (Mr.  Prichard  can  speak  to 
this  very  fully,  because  he  knows  it  from 
both  sides — if  it  were  not  for  the  London 
County  Council  precept,  the  equalisation 
would  mean  the  passing  of  accounts  be- 


tween the  separate  authorities,  and  what 
happens  .now  is  that  it  is  done  on  the 
precept.  What  happens  is  that  we  do  not 
collect  the  money,  but  we  adjust  the 
money  by  the  precept,  and  it  is  just  that 
precepting  authority  that  makes  it  so 
difficult.  Would  you  like  to  say  some- 
thing on  this,  Mr.  Prichard? — Council- 
lor Prichard : Yes.  iMr.  Chairman,  it 
is  quite  clear,  if  I may  say  this,  that  the 
fact  that  we  run  an  'equalisation  scheme 
in  the  county  of  London  as  we  do, 
with  the  success  we  do,  is  evidence  of 
the  very  strong  community  of  interest, 
and  I would  suggest  with  the  u t most  respect 
that  if  you  go-  outside  the  county  'there  is 
not  that  strong  community  of  interest, 
without  which  an  equalisation  scheme 
is  quite  impossible.  I may  have  an 
opportunity  of  elaborating  on  that  later, 
but  following  Mr.  Lawson’s  point,  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  under  the  new  equali- 
sation scheme  which  came  into  effect  on 
the  1st  April,  70  per  cent  of  borough 
local  expenditure  in  fact  is  spread  over 
the  whole  county.  But  you  cannot  work 
•that  scheme  with  independent  county 
boroughs  ; it  is  quite  impossible  ; and  so 
the  whole  set-up  in  London  points  to  the 
•fact  that  the  two-tier  system  is  quite 
essential  for  working  satisfactory  local 
government.  We  have  a unique  system, 
with  -the  county  and  the  boroughs  and  I 
might  add  the  Standing  Joint  Committee, 

I do  want  to  underline  the  point.  I may 
have  an  opportunity  of  elaborating  it 
later  and  giving  illustrations  of  it,  that 
you  cannot  administer  an  equalisation 
scheme  without  a very  strong  community 
of  interest,  and  that  has  grown  up  in 
London — after  all,  a hundred  years  is 
quite  a long  time — and  that  has  grown 
up  within  the  county  of  London  ; these 
other  areas,  the  Actons,  the  Balings,  and 
the  Groydons  and  other  places,  they 
have  grown  up  since,  and  'although  they 
are  proud  of  being  called  Londoners  for 
some  purposes,  they  do  not  want  il  feel 
sure  to  be  brought  into'  any  scheme 
which  involves  financial  obligation. 

2417 .  Chairman:  There  is  no  great 
ambition  on  the  part  of  any  of  -them  to 
join  London,  as  far  as  I can  see  at  the 

moment. Sir  Isaac  Hayward : Of 

course,  there  is  the  other  point,  that 
there  are  those  general  services  .to  which 
we  referred,  which  are  automatically 
equalised  because  the  council  administei 
them  and  precept  on  them,  all  the 
boroughs  in  the  same  way,  in  the  case 
of  the  fire  brigade,  and  town  planning. 
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2418.  i Mr.  Lawson : Yes,  I realise  that. 
I think  Mr.  Prichard  has  given  me  the 
answer,  that  in  his  view  that  'type  of 
equalisation  would  not  he  practicable 
with  a number  of  county  boroughs,  but 
I was  not  .quite  clear  from  the  opening 
statement. 

2419.  Chairman  : 1 am  not  quite  clear 
about  that,  and  perhaps  I might  ask  ia 
supplementary  question  on  it.  Equalisa- 
tion of  the  burden  of  expenditure  in 
London  as  I understand  it  takes  place  in 
two  ways : there  is  first  a .rate  equalisa- 
tion scheme,  which  has  the  effect  of 
spreading  in  what  is  the  best  manner  that 
can  be  achieved  the  rate  burden  in  so  far 
as  it  arises  from  the  expenditure  of  indi- 
vidual boroughs.  That  is  the  rate  equali- 
sation scheme  as  such.  In  addition  to 
that,  a great  deal  of  work  is  done  o,n 
behalf  of  the  citizens  in  the  whole  of  the 
area  by  the  (London  County  Council,  and 
that  expenditure  has  to  be  met  by  the 
same  people  of  course  who  meet  the 
expenditure  of  the  'boroughs;  'but  that 
is  .not  collected  through  the  rate  equali- 
sation scheme,  it  is  collected,  as  indeed 
in  other  counties,  by  precept  from  the 
county  council  on  the  metropolitan 
•borough,  and  is  included  separately  in 
the  rate  levied  by  the  metropolitan 
borough.  As  J understand  it,  .the  way 
in  which  the  county  council  calculates 
its  precepts  takes  into  account  the  posi- 
tion of  each  metropolitan  borough  after 
the  rate  equalisation  scheme  has  been 

given  effect,  is  that  right? Councillor 

Prichard : Yes. 

2420.  So  the  precept  follows  the  same 
pattern  as  the  rate  equalisation  scheme? 
I know  this  is  a generalisation,  but  is 

that  so? The  adjustment  I -think  of 

the  amounts  due  under  the  equalisation 
scheme  is  .made  when  the  precept  is  col- 
lected.— -Mr.  Holland : I should  put  the 
precept  first,  Sir ; we  levy  the  precept, 
and  then  we  adjust  the  amount  we  collect 
from  each  borough  to  allow  for  the  re- 
ceipt or  payment  under  the  equalisation 
scheme. 

2421.  So  there  is  no  direct  payment 
from  one  borough  to  another  under  the 
equalisation  scheme,  it  is  all  adjusted 
through  the  L.C.C.,  and  the  operative 
document  so  to  speak  is  the  precept,  is 

that  right? It  is  an  adjustment  on  the 

precept. 

2422.  I see.  So  what  you  are  saying 
is  that  if  there  were  no  London  County 


Council,  and  therefore  no  London 
County  Council  precept,  you  would  have 
to  devise  some  completely  new  machinery 
for  adjustment  if  the  rate  equalisation 
scheme  were  to  continue,  and  if  you  had 
completely  autonomous  bodies,  which  is 
what  it  comes  to  really,  you  would  not 
be  able  to  work  it.  Is  that  the  point? 
That  is  correct. 

2423.  Miss  Johnston.  Could  Sir 
Isaac  tell  us  something  about  the 
extent  to  which  the  members  of 
the  L.C.C.  are  in  touch  with  their 
constituents  between  elections?  When 
the  metropolitan  boroughs  came, 
some  of  them  did  rather  complain  that 
the  L.C.C.  member  did  not  live  in  the 

borough  he  represented? Sir  Isaac 

Hayward : I do  not  know  why  they 
made  that  complaint,  I am  sure,  because 
the  fact  is  that  a large  number  of  us  do. 
The  system  in  London  works  through  the 
constituencies,  as  I explained,  because 
we  are  on  the  parliamentary  register. 
Each  constituency  has  three  members, 
and  I do  not  know  which  the  particular 
borough  was  but  I can  assure  you  that 
the  local  parties  see  to  it  that  their  L.C.C. 
members  frequently  visit  their  constitu- 
ency. We  have  this  “ surgery  ” system 
operating,  which  you  have  probably 
heard  about,  where  they  are  expected  to 
go  down  and  do  their  work.  They  attend 
meetings  in  the  boroughs.  They  attend 
the  local  party  meetings,  the  ward  meet- 
ings, and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  in  my 
experience — and  I have  now  had  31 
years  of  it,  as  the  Father  of  the  Council 
— my  experience  in  my  borough  is  that  I 
have  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  them  all 
the  time,  and  I am  very  happy  to  do  it. 
There  may  be  an  isolated  case,  but  where 
you  get  an  isolated  case  of  that  kind  the 
chances  are  that  they  do  not  come  up  for 
election  on  the  next  occasion. 

2424.  But  it  is  the  case  that  a certain 
proportion  do  not  live  in  their  boroughs? 

Yes,  but  then  you  see,  for  example, 

when  I went  to  the  Council  I represented 
Rotherhithe.  It  is  now  Bermondsey:  I 
live  in  Deptford,  but  it  is  on  the  doorstep, 
you  know.  You  can  get  quite  a number 
of  people  who.  are  further  afield  from 
the  constituencies,  but  I have  no  evi- 
dence that  that  has  caused  them  to 
neglect  their  constituencies.  But,  of 
course,  you  get  it.  When  you  go  out 
into  the  counties  outside  London,  the 
contact  of  the  members  is  much  more 
difficult,  I think  you  will  agree.  I did 
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serve  many  years  ago  on  the  Monmouth 
County  Council.  I was  living  in  a small 
town  which  was  14  miles  away,  and  the 
point  of  contact  between  the  County  Hall 
and  those  small  towns  is  most  difficult. 
Those  are  some  of  the  things  we  do  not 
suffer  from. 

2425.  In  the  “surgeries”  which  you 
mentioned,  do  the  people  chiefly  come 
to  bring  their  problems  arising  from  the 

L.C.C.  services? They  combine  both. 

They  come  about  parliamentary  problems 
and  they  come  about  the  others,  but  the 
biggest  problem  we  have  had  in  London 
since  the  war  has  been  housing,  and  that 
is  both  in  the  Boroughs  and  the  Council. 
I think  every  L.C.C.  member  and  every 
parliamentary  member  will  tell  you  that 
70  per  cent.,  if  not  more,  of  the  enquiries 
he  gets  at  his  surgery  are  in  respect  of 
people  needing  housing. 

2426.  Chairman.  Might  I turn  to 
another  general  head  of  questions, 
Sir  Isaac?  Let  me  start  it  in 
this  way — you  being  the  Father  of 
the  Council,  there  is  nobody  better 
able  to  answer  this  question  than  your- 
self—supposing  I,  or  anyone  else,  were  to 
become  a member  of  London  County 
Council  with  the  desire  of  taking  a full 
and  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Coun- 
cil, not  necessarily  to  go  to  the  top,  but  to 
take  a full  and  active  part  in  the  work  of 
the  Council — how  much  time  ought  I to 

budget  to  give  up  to  do  that? A 

rough  yardstick  that  we  have  used  is  the 
equivalent  of  two  days  a week,  as  far  as 
the  County  Council  is  concerned. 

2427.  Two  whole  days? It  is  the 

equivalent  of  that,  if  you  add  up  the 
number  of  visits  you  made  it  could  be 
equivalent  to  that,  and  when  persons 
offer  themselves  to  the  local  parties  they 
are  usually  asked  that  question,  whether 
they  can  give  as  much  of  their  time  as  is 
necessary.  In  the  Education  Department, 
for  example,  unless  they  are  retired 
persons,  we  usually  feel  that  is  as  much 
as  they  can  do,  because  of  its  sub-com- 
mittees, and  so  on : but  that  is  about  the 
amount  of  time  you  would  need  to  give. 

2428.  And  when  you  say  two  days  a 
week,  you  do  mean  two  days  and  not 

16  hours,  shall  we  say? We  mean  the 

equivalent  of  two  working  days,  that  is 
from  the  morning  to  the  evening— to  the 
early  evening,  if  I may  say  so. 

2429.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  time  you 

could  spread  over  the  week  period? 


Yes.  If  I might  put  it  this  way — if  you 
are  serving  on  special  committees,  for 
example,  you  would  need  to  come  up  on 
different  days  and  spend  a certain  amount 
of  time.  You  would  have  to  work  either 
with  panels  or  sub-committees,  and  you 
would  have  certain  visits  and  inspections 
to  make  of  different  parts  of  the 
organisation.  You  might  give  two  hours 
today,  an  hour  tomorrow,  and  so  on  ; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  week,  when  you  add 
it  up,  if  you  have  done  the  thing  very 
conscientiously,  you  will  find  you  are 
doing  about  that  amount  of  time. 

2430.  Yes,  I can  see  that,  and  that  is  a 
very  great  burden,  of  course,  on  people’s 
time— and  the  fact  that  it  is  split  up  over 
various  days  of  the  week  probably  makes 
it  a little  more  difficult  for  those  who 
have  to  come  front  a distance  than  it 
is  for  those  who  are  living  and  working 

fairly  close  to  County  Hall? -Yes, 

but — I do  not  know  how  to  put  this 
clearly — those  who  appear  to  come 
from  a distance  do  not  come  from  a 
distance  really,  if  I can  put  it  that  way. 
You  will  find  that  most  visitors  to 
County  Hall  come  from  their  point,  of 
business  to  County  Hall;  they  do  not 
come  from  their  home.  If  you  ask  the 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee, 
when  he  comes  before  you,  he  will  tell 
you  he  lives  in  Sutton  and  Cheam,  but 
he  is  on  the  staff  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity and  his  visits  to  the  County  Hall 
are  from  the  Senate  House.  I use  that 
as  an  example  to  show  the  distances 
they  have  to  come;  all  parties  are  in 
very  much  the  same  position.  They  just 
come  from  their  business,  and  all  our 
businesses  are  in  London — some  part  or 
another. 

2431.  So  that  does,  to  some  extent, 
I suppose,  limit  the  type  of  person,  who 
can  find  the  time  to  come  on  to  the 

Council? .Well,  I think  that  is  the 

general  experience  throughout  the 
country. 

2432.  Certainly  as  far  as  county 

councils  are  concerned? As  far  as 

county  councils  are  concerned,  yes;  I 
quite  agree. 

2433.  And  you  have  meetings  in  the 
day  time,  I think,  both  for  Council  and 
for  committees  and  sub-committees? 
Yes,  we  meet  in  the  day. 

2434.  I can  understand,  of  course, 
that  the  general  practice  throughout  the 
country  is  for  county  councils  to  have 
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their  meetings,  both  councils  and  com- 
mittees, on  the  weekday  because  ot 
travel,  and  so  forth?— — Yes, 

2435.  Why  was  that  system  adopted 
in  London.  Can  you  tell  us  that,  as 

a matter  of  interest?- It  was  adopted 

mainly  because  of  the  time  the  Council 
meetings  take.  We  have  thought 
about  evening  meetings,  but  if  we  were 
to  attempt  to  do  it  at  some  of  these 
meetings  it  would  mean  sitting  until  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning.  The 
Council’s  standing  orders  provide  that 
a council  should  sit  for  live  hours.  It 
requires  a special  resolution  to  sit  for 
more  than  five  hours,  but  you  would 
be  surprised  at  the  number  of  times 
that  speeial  resolution  is  moved,  so-  if 
we  were  to  attempt  to  meet  later  in 
the  day,  we  should  be  sitting  into  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning.  I think 
that  is  the  main  reason  for  the  meetings 
in  the  afternoon. 

2436.  And  that  applies  to  committees 

as  well? The  committees  meet  in 

the  afternoon  too.  It  could  apply  to 
committees,  but  on  top  of  -that  you 
have  this  -obtaining — that  the  borough 
councillors  meet  in  the  evenings 
because  it  is  convenient  for  them  to 
hold  their  meetings  then.  Any  of  them 
who  are  on  the  Council  can  attend 
both  Council  and  borough  meetings, 
and  we  have  about  40  members  who 
are  in  that  position. 

2437.  So  if  you  are  a member  bath 
of  the  County  Council  and  the  metro- 
politan borough,  you  would  have  to 

give  up  most  of  your  time? 1 have 

just  been  reminded  to  say  that  some  of 
the  committees  only  meet  once  a 
month. 

2438.  Most  meet  once  a fortnight? 

, Some  meet  once  a fortnight,  and 

they  have  sub-committees ; but  there 
is  the  point  that  anybody  who  is  very 
heavily  pressed  on  these  commitments 
can  be  convenicnced  by  not  being  asked 
to  serve  on  -the  more  weighty  com- 
mittees. I have  been  reminded  also  that 
we  have  no  -shortage  of  candidates  in 
London.  We  have  had  no  difficulty. 

2439.  -I  was  going  to  ask  you  that 

as  my  next  question. -Mr.  Ford 

was  reminding  me  -about  the  school 
governors.  I -thought  you  might  be 
asking  a question  about  these. 

2440.  We  will,  later  on,  when  we 

come  on  to  the  particular  item. 

■Lots  of  those  meet  in  the  evenings. 


2441.  Yes.  Now,  I have  read  the 

agenda  and  supporting  papers — at  least 
I will  not  claim  to  have  read  them,  but 
l have  looked  through  them  and  the 
cycle  of  your  committee  meetings — and 
I have  been  tremendously  impressed  with 
the  amount  of  homework,  in  addition  to 
the  time  you  have  been  mentioning,  that 
a Council  Member  has  to  got  through 
if  he  is  to  pull  his  weight  on  a 
committee? Yes. 

2442.  In  fact,  I wonder  how  far  'the 

homework  is  really  done? We  our- 

selves find  that  it  is  a great  time-saver. 
We  do  send  out  very  full  documents  on 
practically  every  subject,  and  we  find  it 
saves  the  time  of  committees  enormously. 
I can  say  that,  in  my  own  experience, 
the  documents  are  very  carefully  read; 
they  are  very  carefully  -read,  and  mem- 
bers come  to  the  committees  with  their 
documents  marked,  ready  to  raise 
questions.  They  raise  them  much  more 
quickly  than  if  it  was  done  in  some  other 
form.  T do  not  think  we  can  say  that 
those  documents,  because  they  are  so 
large,  are  skipped  over.  Our  general 
experience  is  that  members  seem  to  be 
very  well  informed  when  they  come  to 
committees,  and  the  evidence  is  all  the 
time  that  they  do  read  their  documents 
carefully.  A member  who  does  not 
read  a document  carefully  would  be  very 
uninformed,  as  you  suggest. 

2443.  The  point  I am  leading  up  to,  of 

course— it  is  all  a question  of  function 
and  size,  and  it  is  not  by  any  means 
confined  to  local  government  or  govern- 
ment generally — and  that  is  the  relation- 
ship between  the  officers  in  a big 
organisation  and  the  elected  representa- 
tives. You  can  never  find  an  identical 
answer  to  that  problem  in  any  two 
organisations.  They  are  always  different, 
but  the  principle  of  the  problem  is  always 
there,  is  -it  not? Yes. 

2444.  It  is  a mistake  for  elected  repre- 

sentatives to  try  and  run,  the  administra- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  their  business  is 
to  keep  control  of  its  'general  direction— -I 
suppose  that  is  the  broad  distinction,  is  it 
not? Yes. 

2445.  I am  wondering  ,how  far  it  is 

really  practicable  for  members  of  com- 
mittees and  of  ithe  Council  really  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  consideration  of 
all  the  items  that  come  up  on  the  agendas 
of  these  committee  meetings? Gener- 

ality speaking,  I think  all  the  chairmen 
will  tell  you  Ithey  are  very  happy  about 
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the  interest  their  members  (take.  Of 
course,  you  must  remember  (that  on  some 
of  these  specialist  committees — and  I sup- 
pose that  is  .why  we  have  many  members 
— you  will  find  members  who  specialise 
in  one  subject  or  another,  and  who  are 
particularly  helpful  when  such  questions 
come  forward.  We  rather  welcome  that, 
and  we  think  it  as  quite  good.  The  only 
'thing  we  do  not  welcome  too  much  is  to 
have  too  many  professional  people  on  a 
professional  meeting.  We  think  that  can 
be  dangerous  ; but  generally  you  find  that 
people  who,  in  ordinary  _ life,  do 
specialise  in  certain  sides  of  life  can  be 
helpful  to  a committee  when  that  kind 
of  subject  is  before  them. 

2446.  We  have  been  talking  about  what 

I call  ordinary  members  of  the  com- 
mittee at  the  moment.  I suppose  .the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  to  give  a 
ilo-t  more  time,  has  he  not,  than  the  ordin- 
ary member  of  the  committee? Yes. 

he  has. 

2447.  It  must  be  a great  inroad  on  his 

time,  .must  it  not? Yes,  there  is  a 

very  heavy  inroad  on  .the  time  of  the 
chairman.  Of  course,  at  the  moment 
•that  is  easier  than,  it  was  some  years  ago, 
because  of  the  possibility  of  claiming  for 
loss  of  earnings  ; and  it  does  enable  chair- 
men to  give  the  time  if  they  are  in  busi- 
ness, particularly  .in  some  profession  of 
any  kind,  and  the  ordinary  manual 
worker  can  take  .the  time  off  and  be  reim- 
bursed for  it. 

2448.  How  much  time  would  it  be 
right  for  a person  who  was  invited  to 
become  a chairman  of  ,an  important  com- 
mittee to  budget  to  spend  at  County 
Hall  on  the  work  of  that  committee? 
— ; — Well,  it  varies  with  the  kind  of  com- 
mittee, but  if  you  take  the  big  com- 
mittees like  Town  Planning,  Education, 
Housing — those  chairmen  will  be  in 
County  Hall  .practically  every  day  for 
some  portion  of  the  day,  and  available 
on  the  telephone  at  all  times,  week- 
ends and  everything  else. 

2449.  Yes.  I imagine  that  after  all 
these  committees  run  very  big  under- 
takings—the  Housing  Committee  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  Housing  Department. 
It  is  a very  big  undertaking  indeed  and 
spends  vast  sums  of  money.  Does  the 
chairman  act  as  a sort  of  liaison  or  link 
between  the  officers  directly  responsible 
for  administration  on  the  one  hand  and 
-the  committee  which  is  responsible  for 
the  general  policy  on  the  other — or  how 


does  it  go? 1 do  not  know  whether 

the  word  “ link  ” ds  the  right  word,  but 
the  chairman  is  given,  power  .to  act  on 
behalf  of  the  committee  when  the  com- 
mittee is  not  meeting ; and  in  our  general 
experience,  when  the  policy  has  been  de- 
cided, it  is  left  to  the  officer  to  carry  out 
the  policy.  Our  general  experience  is 
that  the  Chief  Officer  in  charge  always, 
without  exception,  keeps  his  chairman  in- 
formed as  to  proceedings. 

2450.  That  is  what  I meant  by  “ link  ”? 

And  if  there  is  any  difficulty  on 

policy  that  has  been  put  on  the  table, 
it  is  reported  .to  the  chairman  at  once, 
and  they  discuss  it  and  get  over  it. 

2451.  Yes,  I can  see  how  that  would 
apply  to  .matters  of  general  policy.  How 
does  it  work  out  when  you  are  dealing 
with  a great  multitude  of  cases  like  plan- 
ning applications,  and  things  o,f  that  sort? 

On  the  planning  applications  we 

have  had  to  go  further  than  delegate  lo 
the  chairman : we  delegate  to  panels  as 
well.  In  connection  with  town  planning, 
it  is  the  only  committee  In  which  that 
system  is  adopted.  The  applications  come 
in  in  hundreds,  and  these  panels  have 
authority  to  deal  with  them,  and  the 
officers  are  -members  of  the  Committee, 
of  course.  They  report  to  them  and 
advise  them  as  to  whether  they  should 
agree  or  not  agree,  and  they  have  to 
make  an  independent  decision  ; but  they 
have  the  authority  to  sign  the  documents. 

2452.  Of  course,  you  are  working  under 

a time  limit,  and  you  cannot  always  wait 
for  it — a statutory  time  limit? No. 

2453.  What  do  the  panels  consist  of 
— how  many  (members  are  there  in  these 

panels? About  three  members,  but 

they  will  also  be  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Chairman  and  Vice- 
Chairman  are  always  freeito  attend  those 
panels. 

2454.  Chairman : Would  any  other 

member  of  the  Commission  like  to  raise 
questions  on  the  sort  of  internal  organi- 
sation points  I have  raised? — Mr. 
Cadbury : J-ust  to  ask  whether  the  chair- 
men of  the  committees  form  the  General 

Purposes  Committee? Yes.  You  sec, 

we  have  -the  party  system  working  with 
us.  The  General  Purposes  Committee 
is  composed  of  a certain  number.  The 
chairman  of  each  committee  forms  our 
side,  plus  the  officers — that  is,  the  Leader 
and  the  Chief  Whip,  and  one  or  two 
-Junior  Whips — but  we  have  to  vary  that 
for  the  Opposition  because  they  will  not 
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have  any  chairs  at  all,  and  sticking  to 
strict  proportions  of  all  representation, 
we  must  give  the  Opposition  a certain 
number  of  seats  on  that  General  Purposes 
Committee  ; so  the  answer  is,  on  the 
majority  party  side,  yes,  the  Chairmen 
and  -the  Officers  ; hut  on  the  Opposition 
Side,  members  who  are  specially  selected 
by  them. 

2455.  Is  it  the  General  Purposes  Com- 

mittee that  sets  the  broad  policy  of  the 
Council? No. 

2456.  That  is  done  at  party  level? 

No,  that  is  done  at  separate  committees. 
For  example,  if  you  take  again  educa- 
tion, 'the  question  of  the  programme  for 
education  for  the  year  is  done  entirely 
by  the  Education  Committee  and  is  sub- 
mitted -to  the  Finance  Committee. 

2457.  But,  as  between  two  depart- 

ments or  committees  of  the  Council, 
where  is  the  final  policy  settled  for  re- 
commendation to  the  Council  itself? 

The  final  policy  for  recommendation  to 
the  Council  is  by  the  Committee  con- 
cerned, with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Board  and  the  Finance  Committee. 
Where  money  is  involved,  the  only  occa- 
sion when  anything  would  come  to  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  for  solu- 
tion in  that  respect  is  if  two  committees 
disagree ; and  fortunately  I do  not  re- 
member an  instance  in  my  30  years 
where  that  has  happened.  The  Educa- 
tion Committee,  for  example,  might  send 
up  an  estimate  to  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  the  Finance  Committee  might 
say,  “ No,  we  are  having  nothing  to  do 
with  this  ”,  and  so  on — then,  as  a general 
rule,  they  are  able  to  solve  the  difficulty 
between  the  chairmen  of  the  committees 
themselves.  Each  chairman  goes  back 
to  his  committee,  and  it  is  settled ; but 
if  there  was  a conflict  it  would  go  to  the 
Chief  Whip. 

2458.  But  in  a matter  where  there  is 
no  particular  conflict  between  two  com- 
mittees but  where  the  whole  Council  is 
concerned,  for  example,  the  delegation 
of  certain  functions  to  the  metropolitan 
boroughs — would  that  be  considered  by 

the  General  Purposes  Committee? 

That  is  a General  Purposes  matter — just 
as  this  evidence  which  has  been  given  to 
you  is  a General  Purposes  matter.  The 
standing  orders  of  that  Committee  pro- 
vide for  those  matters  to  go  to  them — 
such  things  as  any  Government  Repre- 
sentation as  regards  reports  on  any  ques- 
tions that  arise.  It  is  that  kind  of 
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business  which  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  does,  and  not  the  actual 
administrative  work. 

2459.  All  chairmen  of  committees  are 
members  of  the  party  with  the  majority? 
— ; — Yes,  and  in  case  there  should  be  any 
misunderstanding  about  that,  let  me  say 
that  has  been  so  since  1889. 

2460.  Chairman : I think  that  has  been 

the  case  since  the  County  Council  began, 
has  it  not? Yes. 

2461.  Mr.  Lawson:  Does  that  apply 

to  vice-chairmen  as  well? The  chair- 

men and  vice-chairmen. 

2462.  Could  I ask  one  question  to  fol- 
low that  up?  Do  politics  at  any  time 
form  part  of  the  administration  of  com- 
mittees? Where  the  parties  might  be 
very  nearly  equal,  then  either  the 
majority  people  would  have  to  overwork 
its  members  rather  hard  or,  alternatively, 
you  may  get  members  of  the  minority 
party  doing  more.  Could  that  happen? 
Well,  it  did  happen  once:  it  hap- 
pened in  1949,  when  we  nearly  lost  our 
majority  on  the  Council,  and  we  nearly 
had  the  majority  taken  away. 

2463.  It  would  make  them  work 

harder? They  worked  hard  and  con- 

scientiously, but  you  see  there  are  cer- 
tain broad  matters  where  the  division  is 
not  at  all  keen,  where  they  do  not 
divide ; and  it  is  only  when  you  come 
into  very  controversial  matters  that  you 
have  to  whip  your  people  up  on  all 
occasions  when  they  had  to  be  present. 

2464.  I raised  that  as  having  a bearing 
on  the  Chairman’s  question  on  the 
amount  of  time  they  have  to  give  up. 

Now,  you  see,  it  is  the  other  way 

Tound.  Our  members  are  such  at  the 
moment  that  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all. 

2465.  Do  you  have  difficulty  in  finding 

enough  interesting  work  for  your  mem- 
bers, under  the  present  situation? 

Oh  no. 

2466.  You  do  not? No. 

2467.  Miss  Johnston:  Is  co-option 

done  strictly  on  a party  basis,  too? 

Yes,  in  education  and  children  and 
health  and  building  and  housing. 
Housing  is  not  statutory.  We  decided  on 
that  ourselves,  so  that  we  could  always 
have  some  really  good  housing  expert  on 
the  lay  side  of  the  Committee,  and  that 
is  done  on  a party  basis.  The  co-options 
on  the  Education  Committee,  you  know, 
are  statutory  and  so  is  the  Health  Com- 
mittee ; and  they  are  all  done  strictly  on 
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a party  basis,  so  that  the  Opposition  get 
their  proper  share  of  co-options. 

2468.  Suppose  you  had  someone  who 

was  eminently  suitable  for  the  Housing 
Committee,  who  refused  to  align  himself 
with  either  party — would  it  be  quite  im- 
possible for  him  to  get  on  it? It  may 

not  be  impossible,  but  he  or  she  would 
be  in  awful  trouble.  I think  it  would 
be  unkind  to  put  them  on.  I mean,  if 
it  was  possible  to  find  good  people  other- 
wise. I suppose  there  could  be  some 
criticism  for  that,  but  there  is  no  need 
for  us  to  get  into  that  difficulty  because 
we  can  find  plenty  of  good  people  of 
each  party. 

2469.  Chairman : Coming  back  to  this 

question  of  co-option  of  outside  mem- 
bers for  the  moment,  when  you  say  it 
is  dealt  with  on  a strictly  party  basis, 
1 take  it  you  mean  that  the  nominations 
for  the  members  of  one  side  or  the  other 
are  in  proportion  to  representation  on 
the  Council  for  the  time  being ; but  does 
it  follow  that  those  co-opted  members 
must  necessarily  be  active  members  of  the 
party  which  nominates  them,  because 
this,  comes  right  down  to  school  mana- 
gers?  In  practice,  it  does.  The  Oppo- 

sition appoints  certain  people.  As  they 
appoint  new  members,  they  get  their 
member  to  the  Committee,  and  they  be- 
come one  of  their  ‘group  on  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  ; and  likewise  as  regards 
•the  majority,  when  people  become  part 
of  the  majority  group. 

2470.  I did  not  get  the  impression  you 

operated  quite  as  rigidly  as  that.  Sup- 
posing I wanted  to  take  an  active  part 
in  any  local  government  work  of  which 
the  L.C.C.  is  the  administrative  authority 
— even  as  a school  manager — would  it 
be  necessary  for  me  to  join  and  be 
actively  associated  with  one  or  other  of 
•the  parties?  I am  starting  from  the  bot- 
tom right  to  the  top. 1 think  you  will 

find  on  school  management  committees 
generally  that  is  how  it  operates,  but 
there  is  a great  variation  of  that  which 
you  will  find  in  connection  with  the  poly- 
technics and  those  kinds  of  bodies,  where 
you  bring  in  industry,  commerce,  the 
representatives  of  trade  unions,  and  so 
on.  In  connection  with  the  secondary 
schools,  of  course,  you  must  remember 
that  the  1944  Act  requires  the  new  Coun- 
cil to  be  like  the  Senate  in  the  Univer- 
sity. But  on  the  primary,  I .think  you 
will  find  it  works  that  way. 


2471.  And  the  secondary? iNo,  we 

are  required  to  bring  in  some  people 
from  outside  on  the  secondary. 

2472.  The  co-opted  members? ‘Yes, 

and  I think  the  University  has  some 
right  of  appointment  there. 

2473.  Broadly  speaking,  with  these 
exceptions,  it  is  true,  is  it,  that  if  I did 
feel  the  urge  to  join  any  London 
council,  I would  have  to  join  and  be 
associated  with  one  or  other  of  the 

parties? 1 am  talking  about  primary 

schools.  I think  I should  mislead  you  df 
I said  it  was  different,  because  in  prac- 
tice that  is  what  is  done.  In  fact,  you 
take,  for  example,  the  primary  school 
managers,  the  borough  councils  have  the 
right  to  appoint,  I ithink  it  is  a third- 
do  not  tie  me  down  to  that  figure,  'but 
dt  is  something  like  that — and  it  depends 
on  the  complexion  of  the  borough 
oouncil. 

2474.  But  if  I were  a,n  L.C.C.  repre- 
sentative?——df  you  were  an  indepen- 
dent member  of  the  L.C.C.?  -If  you  were, 
we  would  give  you  some  place. 

2475.  Miss  Johnston : What  about  the 
local  committees  for  L.C.C.  children’s 
and  old  people’s  homes?  Could  I noit 
get  on  one  of  those  unless  -I  was  an 

active  politician? No,  we  would-be 

very  glad  to  welcome  you.  On  that  kind 
of  committee  we  get  social  workers,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  .Education  Com- 
mittee will  tell  you  that  ithe  care  com- 
mittees, which  do  an  enormous  amount 
of  social  work  in  the  schools  are  all 
social  workers,  irrespective  of  what  their 
political  views  are  ; and  we  do  use  social 
workers  both  in  the  health  services  and 
dn  the  welfare  services.  I was  speaking 
mainly  of  the  managers  and  governors 
when  I was  answering  the  Chairman’s 
question  on  the  schools.  Those  other 
committees  where  social  work  comes  in 
we  treat  them  kindly,  and  of  course  on 
education  committees  we  make  great  use 
of  them. 

2476.  Sir  Charles  Morris',  You  lay  a 

good  deal  of  stress  in  your  evidence  on 
the  fact  itihat  London  presents  a number 
of  problems,  as  regards  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  very  good  officers? 

Yes. 

2477.  And  the  County  is  large  enough 
to  be  able  to  afford  to  have  very  good 
officers? — ■ — Yes. 

2478.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  true 
to  say  that  in  a very  large  authority  like 
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the  County  more  has  to  he  left  to  the 
officers  than  in  an  authority  which  is  not 

so  large? X would  not  like  to  say 

that.  From  the  personal  experiences  I 
have  had,  they  have  shown  me  that  the 
disadvantage  might  he  the  other  way 
round.  A great  officer  dn  a great  com- 
munity can  he  much  more  broad-minded 
and  all  the  rest  of  it  than  a small  officer 
in  a smaller  community — it  is  a case  of 
the  drummer  in  the  village  hand. 
I do  not  want  to  be  too  critical  about 
that,  but  our  officers  strictly  adhere  to 
the  policies  laid  down  by  the  committees 
and  they  work  within  them.  The  com- 
mittees decide  on  the  policy ; for  an 
example,  if  we  have  to  build  a housing 
estate  in  a particular  area,  the  committee 
decide  on  whait  the  estate  should  be.  The 
architect  draws  up  an  overall  plan,  and 
it  goes  to  the  committee,  iand  the  com- 
mittee decide  wih  ether  they  will  accept  the 
plan  or  whether  they  will  accept  lit  with 
modifications,  and  that  is  agreed.  Then, 
of  course,  we  expect  the  officers  to  go 
ahead.  We  do  not  want  them  to  be  hide- 
bound iby  the  committees  after  that  stage 
has  been  reached.  We  expect  them  to 
go  ahead,  unless  something  crops  up 
when  they  want  to  make  some  change, 
and  it  is  only  to  that  extent  that  the 
officers  have  freedom ; and  il  think  that 
is  desirable. 

2479.  If  I may  just  come  back  in  this 
connection  to  the  point  raised  by  'the 
Chairman — some  people  have  told  us 
that  in  ian  authority  as  -large  as  the 
London  County  Council  the  sheer  weight 
of  business  before  its  committees  -is  so 
great  that  inevitably  and  obviously  much 
more  must  depend  upon  officers  than  in 
a smaller  authority.  Would  that  be  true 
or  not?— — X would  say  no,  it  is  not 
true.  I can  guess  where  it  has  come 
from — X do  not  mean  the  individual,  but 
the  source  of  it — but  I can  assure  you 
that  if  you  go  into  their  town  hall  you 
will  find  officers  throwing  much  more 
weight  about  than  you  find  in  County 
Hall.  It  -is  an  idea  .they  have  which  has 
not  a semblance  of  truth.  Our  officers 
strictly  adhere  to  the  policy  of  the 
Council  in  every  respect,  and  I should 
be  very  sorry  ito  see  a system  introduced 
whereby,  if  a committee  has  decided  a 
policy  on  any  matter,  then  an  officer  is 
not  able  to  proceed  with  his  work  with- 
out interference.  I think  it  would  be 
undesirable  that  members  should  inter- 
fere after  that  stage,  because  if  .they 
themselves  feel  that  something  is  not 
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being  done  which  ought  to  be  done  it  is 
their  business  to  see  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  get  the  matter  put  right. 
I 'think  that  is  a very  much  better  system 
than  members  interfering  with  the 
officers. 

2480.  On  that  last -point,  you  would  say 
that  between  meetings  there  is  almost 
juniiyersally  very  close  touch  between 
officers,  notably  the  chief  officers,  and 

the  chairman  of  the  committee? 

Very  close  touch. 

2481.  Day-to-day  touch? Yes,  and 

whiat  is  more,  you  know,  on  matters  of 
common  interest  to  the  Council  where 
more  than  one  chief  officer  is  con- 
cerned, the  Clerk  himself  holds  meetings 
repeatedly  _ in  order  that  those  problems 
can  be  discussed,  and  ito  ensure  that 
everything  is  being  carried  out  as  it 
should  be  carried  out ; so  you  have  not 
only  the  chief  officers,  you  have  also 
the  Clerk. 

2482.  Would  you  like  to  tell  us  joist 
a little  more  about  the  meetings  of  the 

officers  under  the  Clerk? 1 would 

rather  the  Clerk  told  you  himself,  as  he 
is  here. — Mr.  Hart : Sir,  we  do  not  hold 
regular  meetings  of  officers,  but  when 
any  problem  arises  which  involves  the 
co-ordination  of  different  departments, 
either  I or  my  Deputy  or  an  Assistant 
Clerk  will  hold  meetings  at  the  appro- 
priate level  in  those  departments, 
generally  to  thrash  out  and  make  sure 
that  the  machine  fibs  in  and  the  policy  is 
pursued ; and  where  problems  overlap 
we  have  discussions  and  smooth  things 
out.  It  probably  leads  in  the  end  to 
a joint  report  from  the  particular  chief 
officers  concerned. 

2483.  But  those  meetings  are  all  ad 
hoc — you  do  not  find  it  necessary  to 

have  a regular  piece  of  machinery? 

No.  They  are  pretty  frequent,  I should 
add. 

2484.  How  frequent?— — It  depends 
very  much  on  the  type  of  problem.  As 
far  as  I am  concerned,  I probably  have 
two  meetings  a week,  personally,  on  some 
subject  or  other  which  involves  two  or 
more  departments,  and  my  Deputy  or 
Assistant  Clerks  are  doing  the  same  sort 
of  thing  -and  they  probably  have  the 
same  sort  of  number  of  meetings. 

2485.  Chairman : This  point  also  arises 
and  has  been  put  to  us  not  from  merely 
one  town  hall,  and  in  a rather  different 
form  Sir  Charles  was  putting  to  you  the 
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possibility,  at  any  rate,  which  has  been 
suggested,  that  the  officers  might  have 
more  weight  in  a larger  authority  than 
in  a smaller  authority  because  of  the 
volume  of  work  the  officers  have  to  do. 
It  was  put  to  us  in  a slightly  different 
way,  and  that  is  this:  that  in  a local 
authority  with  much  smaller  under- 
takings, the  elected  councillors  will  prob- 
ably have  a much  more  personal  and 
direct  knowledge  of  some  of  the  circum- 
stances relating  to  these  problems,  on 
which  the  officers  would  be  advising, 
than  is  possible  with  the  L.C.C.,  where 
the  different  members  may  come  from 
all  over  London  and  perhaps  only  one, 
or  even  none,  or  only  a few  committee 
members  can  have  any  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  locality  in  which 
this  problem  arises.  Is  there  anything 

in  that,  in  your  experience? Sir 

Isaac  Hayward : No,  I would  describe  it 
as  a complete  misunderstanding.  I do  not 
understand  why  such  a view  is  held — I 
suppose  it  is  from  Jack  of  knowledge. 
Now,  Mr.  Prichard,  who  is  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Standing  Joint  Committee, 
has  been  Mayor  of  Battersea  and  has 
served  on  Battersea  Council  for  I do  not 
know  how  many  years.  He  has  been 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  ; he 
has  now  been  with  us  for  some  consider- 
able time,  and  I would  like  you  to  hear 
his  views,  because  he  knows  it  from  both 
ends. — Councillor  Prichard : Yes,  there 
is  a great  deal  in  Sir  Isaac’s  point.  It 
is  perfectly  possible  in  a small  authority 
for  an  officer  to  wield  far  more  influence 
and  power  and  to  interfere  far  more  in 
policy  than  is  the  case  at  County  Hall. 
I would  like  to  stress  that.  It  would  be 
improper  for  me  to  refer  to  particular 
local  authorities,  but  that  does  happen. 
Once  policy  is  settled  at  County  Hall 
the  officers  loyally  carry  it  out,  and  there 
is  no  interference  from  members.  But 
on  the  point  that  in  the  local  boroughs 
the  members  are  closer  to  the  actual 
questions  being  decided— as  they  all  live 
in  the  district  they  will  have  more  know- 
ledge of  the  details — that  sometimes  is  a 
disadvantage.  It  is  sometimes  a dis- 
advantage because  detail  is  not  relevant. 
At  County  Hall  once  the  policy  has  been 
settled  it  is  carried  out  by  officers,  and 
members  have  had  every  opportunity  of 
knowing  all  the  details  they  need  to 
know. — Sir  Isaac  Hayward : You  see 
what  would  be  undesirable — and  I want 
to  stress  it  very  firmly— it  would  be  very 
undesirable  for  members  to  interfere 


with  officers,  and  it  does  happen 
in  some  oases.  Mr.  Prichard  is  quite 
right:  it  is  only  because  he  does  not 
want  to  be  too  unfriendly  to  his 
colleagues — but  we  will  not  allow  a 
member  to  interfere  with  an  officer. 
Sometimes  a member  might,  but  if  it  is 
reported  to  us  the  member  is  then 
spoken  to  about  it,  because  when  the 
officers  have  been  given  their  responsi- 
bilities and  their  work  to  do,  if  they  are 
not  carrying  them  out  properly  we  feel 
the  committee  is  the  right  place  to  raise 
that  issue.  If  you  want  to  take  a homely 
example — I will  take  an  extreme  case — 
I would  not  tell  a man  he  is  hold- 
ing his  ibroom  the  wrong  way.  I would 
not  think  of  speaking  to  an  officer,  as 
Leader  of  the  Council,  or  to  a member 
of  the  staff  who  was  not  doing  some- 
thing I thought  should  be  done.  I 
would  report  it  officially  to  the  Clerk 
and  have  it  looked  into,  and  I think  that 
is  the  right  way  in  which  an  authority 
should  be  run.  If  you  get  members  who 
are  free  to  interfere  any  time  they  like, 
then  you  are  going  to  get  trouble. 

2486.  Chairman : This  is  all  part  of 

the  solution  of  the  perennial  problem  of 
how  to  arrange  the  relationships 
between  the  executive  on  the  one  hand 
— whatever  you  call  it — and  the  elected 
representatives  on  the  other.  The 
problem  arises  in  central  government, 
between  Minister  and  civil  servants,  in 
local  government,  in  business  and  in 
nationalised  undertakings,  and  many 
others ; and  the  way  in  which  you 
actually  do  it  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
business,  the  importance  of  the  business, 
and  many  other  factors.  Your  system 
is,  as  far  as  possible,  as  I understand  it, 
Sir  Isaac,  to  reproduce  the  relationship 
between  a Minister  and  his  department. 
Is  that  the  broad  analogy? Yes. 

2487.  And  would  you  say,  being  a 
very  large  authority,  no  doubt  you  have 
certain  additional  difficulties  because 
you  are  a large  authority,  but  you  have 
certain  advantages  in  being  able  to 
arrange  your  division  of  functions  in 

that  way? We  do  refer  to  this  in 

paragraph  26.  Another  difficulty  that 
lots  of  people  do  not  realise  is  on  con- 
tracting work.  When  you  build  a school 
or  a housing  estate,  the  terms  of  the 
contract  with  the  contractor  are  that 
that  site  is  his  from  the  time  he  cuts 
the  first  sod  until  he  hands  it  over  to 
the  Council  as  a completed  site.  Many 
members  get  quite  upset  on  occasions, 
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if  they  do  not  happen  to  know  this 
because,  when  they  appear  on  a site  of 
that  kind,  they  are  asked  what  they  are 
doing  there.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I 
wanted  to  go  to  a housing  site  the  other 
day  and  t had  to  send  a message 
through  to  the  contractor  and  ask  him 
if  he  would  allow  me  to  see  how  it 
was  proceeding.  Lots  of  people  do  not 
understand  that,  and  I think  it  is  an 
important  point, — Councillor  Ford:  As 
regards  this  matter  of  the  pressure  of 
business  which  is  raised  from  time  to 
time,  I think  we  have  to  distinguish 
between  broad  matters  of  policy  which 
will  have  to  be  decided  upon  and  lesser 
detailed  and  minor  proposals  that  might 
come  up.  Usually,  if  those  minor  pro- 
posals come  up  Ihey  would  originate 
perhaps  in  the  school  governors'  meeting 
— a children’s  home -and  would  work 
their  way  up  to  the  Central  Committee, 
and  they  would  have  been  discussed  at 
many  levels  before  they  finally  appeared 
on  the  agenda  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee. Therefore,  while  many  of  our 
agendas  may  seem  to  contain  very 
heavy  pressure  of  business,  looked  at  in 
that  way  you  must  remember  that  there 
have  been  discussions  at  many  levels 
before  it  appears  on  the  agenda  at  all. 

2488.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Would  it  be 

normal  practice  for  the  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  have  seen  beforehand  the 
reports  of  the  officers?  A great  deal 
of  what  comes  up  before  the  committee 
is  on  reports  from  officers,  recommend- 
ing things  to  be  done? Yes. 

2489.  (Would  the  chairman  normally 

have  seen  the  reports  beforehand? 

Oh  . yes,  and  what  happens  is  that  the 
chairman  or  the  vice-chairman  get  what 
they  call  a “ call-over  ” with  the  officers, 
so  they  get  a full  grip  of  the  reports 
before  the  committee. 

2490.  Chairman:  Is  that  where  the 
chairman  briefs  the  officers,  or  the 
officers  brief  the  chairman?— —I  was 
just,  about  to  make  that  point,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  standing  order  of  the 
Council  is  this,  that  when  an  officer  pro- 
duces a report  he  can  insist  on  it  going 
before  the  committee  unless  he  himself 
says,  “ There  are  one  or  two  things  I 
would  like  to  look  at  again  ” and  takes 
it  back.  Unless  ho  does  that  it  has  to 
go  to  the  committee,  so  the  chairman 
cannot  influence  the  officer  on  his  views 
in  matters  of  that  kind.  The  officer  is 
perfectly  free.  He  presents  his  report 
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to  the  Clerk,  and  once  it  is  in  the  Clerk’s 
hands  it  is  like  a letter  in  the  post  box. 
It  goes  to  the  committee. 

2491.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  You  say  the 
chairman,  cannot  stop  the  report  going 
in,  but  if  the  officer  knows  that  the 
chairman  is  going  to  speak  against  him 
it  is  a rather  practical  deterrent  in  many 
cases,  is  it  not? — —We  have  not  found 
it  so. 

2492.  But  normally  the  case  would  be 
seen  by  the  chairman  and  the  officer, 
and  the  chairman  would  know  they  were 

in  agreement  with  this? Normally, 

yes ; and,  of  course,  reports  arise  in  two 
ways.  One  form  arises  because  the 
chairman  or  the  committee  have  asked 
the  officer  to  report.  The  other  arises 
because  the  officer  himself  says  to  the 
chairman,  “ I have  certain  views  about 
this  or  that  development,  and  I would 
like  to  report  it  to  the  Committee  ”,  and 
the  chairman  says,  “Very  well,  you  can 
report  it  to  the  Committee  ”,  On  the 
question  of  the  real  policy  in  connection 
with  it,  the  officer  does  discuss  with  the 
chairman  certain  problems  and  says, 
“ How  can  we  get  over  these  things?  ” 
or,  “ Do  you  think  we  ought  to  take 
this  to  the  Committee?  ” The  officer  is 
there  in  doubt  himself  and  wants 
guidance,  but  where  he  is  not  in  doubt 
he  reports  himself.  Now  once  the  re- 
port has  been  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee—it  is  presented  under  a standing 
order  and  bears  on  the  top  “ Standing 
Order — for  members’  information 

only  ”,  any  member  is  entitled  to  see  it 
and  receives  a copy  of  it  when  it  has 
been  presented  to  the  committee ; so 
members  who  are  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a certain  thing  can  always 
ask  for  reports  on  a particular  subject, 
and  do  get  them. 

2493.  Chairman : Of  course,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  define,  or  even  to  describe, 
the  relationship  through  the  chairman 
and  the  officers  in  a committee  if  the 
chairman  is  a good  chairman.  No  doubt 
all  your  chairmen  are  good  chairmen, 
but  an  experienced  and  competent  chair- 
man is  not  really  breaking  any  rules  of 
democracy,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call 
it,  if  he  makes  up  his  own  mind  where 
he  will  act  himself  and  where  he  will  be 
guided  by  the  committee,  because  he 
knows  perfectly  well,  if  he  is  a good 
chairman,  how  far  the  committee 
members  will  support  him,  and  he  also 
knows  perfectly  well  what  they  want  a 
report  on.  You  cannot  put  that  into 
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standing  orders  or  regulations  a man 
or  woman  who  develops  into  a good 
chairman  just  works  that  way.  Is  that 
not  your  experience? — — Yes,  that  is  my 
experience,  but  the  standing  order  says 
it  must  be  a small  matter  or  an  urgent 
matter  for  the  chairman  to  act. 

2494.  When  I see  standing  orders  and 
rules  and  regulations,  my  general  com- 
ment is  that  I am  more  interested  in 

physiology  than  anatomy? Of  course, 

there  is  one  thing : the  chairman’s  action 
is  laid  on  the  table  at  the  next  meeting, 
and  the  opposition  work  in  this  way ; 
they  have  one  person  on  each  committee 
whom  they  regard  as  their  leader  on  that 
committee,  and  that  leader  gets  a copy 
and  goes  through  it  vigorously. 

2495.  Chairman : Yes,  and  hopes  he 
can  catch  the  chairman  out  on  the  oppo- 
site side;  but  with  all  this  in  mind,  in 
one  of  my  first  questions  to  you  I used 
the  word  “ link  ”.  I know  it  is  not  an 
accurate  term,  but  the  chairman  in  his 
own  way,  quite  apart  from  documents 
and  the  observance  of  rules,  can  make  or 
mar,  can  he  not,  the  real  relationship 
between  an  officer  and  the  committee, 
whether  it  is  L.C.C.  or  anywhere  else? 

Oh  yes.  We  have  certain  standards 

of  conduct,  which  I am  happy  to  say  the 
members  observe  and  the  officers  ob- 
serve, and  that  is  not  in  any  unfriendly 
way  at  all,  but  we  do  not  fraternise  out- 
side business  relations. 

2496.  Quite.  Does  it  not  come  to  this, 
that  a chairman  who  is  going  to  become 
a good  and  successful  chairman  and 
carry  on  his  career  as  a chairman,  so  to 
speak,  has  to  satisfy  two  conditions — one 
is  that  he  gets  and  retains  the  confidence 
of  the  officers,  and  the  other  is  that  he 
gets  and  retains  the  confidence  of  the 
committee.  You  have  to  do  both  those 
things  simultaneously,  otherwise  the  days 
of  the  chairman  would  be  numbered? 

That  is  so.  Of  course,  we  do  change 

our  chairmen  rather  more  than  in  other 
authorities.  We  do  that  by  agreement 
with  the  parties,  because  we  feel  it  is 
good  not  to  carry  too  much  respon- 
sibility for  too  long  a time.  Anyway, 
if  things  go  wrong  the  chairman  does  not 
get  into  any  trouble — the  Press  generally 
puts  iit  on  the  leader  of  the  party. 

2497.  Mr.  Lawson : Could  I put  a 
supplementary  on  something  that  was 
said  a little  earlier,  and  that  is  general 
knowledge?  Mr.  Prichard  said  that  in 
some  cases  local  knowledge  was  a posi- 


tive disadvantage.  I would  accept  that, 
but  there  must  be  many  cases  where  local 
knowledge  is  essential,  in  planning,  for 
instance.  Now  you  cannot  have  a 
councillor  from  every  part  of  London 
on  all  your  committees,  and  I wonder 
what  steps  you  take  to  obtain  the  local 
knowledge  when  you  need  it.  Is  that 

done  through  the  officers? Well, 

officers  report  on  those  things,  but  we 
get  the  knowledge  ourselves  through  our 
members. 

2498.  I am  going  into  details,  you  see. 
For  instance,  the  Planning  Committee 
obviously  requires  local  knowledge — that 
is  necessary  all  the  time.  Do  you  get 
that  knowledge  through  officers  or  the 

Council? We  get  that  in  two.  ways, 

but  the  most  fundamental  one  is  that 
matters  are  referred  to  the  borough  con- 
cerned for  observation. 

2499.  Referred  bv  the  officers? 

Referred  by  the  officers  for  the  observa- 
tion of  the  borough. 

2500. 1 see  you  can  get  a written  report 
too,  but  I am  wondering  where  the  con- 
tact is.  Is  it  between  officers? Yes, 

you  see,  taking  the  broad  point  itself,  we 
do  refer  these  matters  to  the  boroughs; 
and  if  there  is  anything  in  the  question 
of  local  contact  they  have  their  oppor- 
tunity to  draw  attention  to  it.  That  is 
the  first  thing.  Now  the  second  thing  is 
that  members  do  form  a rota  on  our 
Town  Planning  Committee,  and  members 
visit  the  sites — not  all  of  them,  but  all 
the  important  sites  are  visited — and  in- 
cidentally the  chairman  of  our  Commit- 
tee is  known  as  “ the  man  who  is  town- 
planning  London  on  a push  bike  I do 
know  he  goes  personally  and  sees  many 
sites.  I had  a case  in  my  own  room 
yesterday — a complaint  from  a council, 
and  I passed  it  on  to  the  Chairman  and 
the  Chairman  readily  said,  “Well,  I will 
get  on  to  the  telephone  and  tell  you 
when  I am  coming  down  to  see  you 
about  it  ”.  That  is  the  sort  of  case  that 
happens. 

2501.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Where  the 
recommendation  was  to  disagree  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  borough  council 
concerned,  would  that  normally  be 
visited  before  the  decision  was  reached? 

There  is  no  requirement  that  it 

should  be  done,  but  my  own  view  is 
that  in  cases  of  that  kind  it  is  advisable. 
I have  myself  accompanied  the  Chair- 
man on  to  the  site  to  discuss  it  with 
representatives  when  there  has  been  a 
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serious  disagreement.  Of  course,  it  all 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  question. 

2502.  Yes,  the  point  I am  concerned 
with  is  that  you  have  said  you  consult 
the  local  councils  because  they  give  you 
the  local  point  of  view.  Now  you  may 
be  advised,  for  reasons  which  are  not 
primarily  based  on  local  knowledge,  to 
disagree  with  that.  Would  you,  in  prac- 
tice, normally  have  somebody  visit  before 
y-ou  take  a decision  to  disagree  with  the 

local  advice  you  had  received? No, 

I think.  Sir  John,  you  would  be  familiar 
with  those  kinds  of  cases — there  are 
quite  a number  of  cases  where  we  say, 
“ We  are  sorry  about  this,  but  we  must 
make  a decision.  If  the  borough  does 
not  agree  with  us,  that  is  that  There 
are,  however,  cases  where  the  borough’s 
case  is  a good  one,  and  there  may  be 
difficulties  which  prevent  the  Council 
from  carrying  out  a policy,  and  in  cir- 
cumstances like  that  we  do  arrange  either 
for  them  to  come  to  County  Hall  and 
discuss  it  in  the  chairman’s  room,  or  we 
go  down  to  the  site  and  discuss  it  there 
with  them.  I have  taken  part  in  a 
number  of  those  visits  from  time  to  time. 
There  are  some  disagreements  and  I 
hope  you  would  accept  that,  at  any  rate, 
whatever  you  did,  you  know  that  in  the 
end  you  would  have  to  make  a decision. 

2503.  Yes,  I can  understand  that  there 
may  be  some  overwhelming  principle  on 
the  other  side,  and  you  will  be  trying  to 
explore,  how  far,  having  consulted  local 
opinion,  if  you  did  disagree  with  it  for 
reasons  which  were  not  a serious  basic 
principle,  you  did  have  a look-see  your- 
self before  you  did  so— I do  not  mean 

personally,  of  course? No,  we  do  not 

over-ride  the  borough  without  very  great 
considerations. 

2504.  Mr.  Cadbury : Could  I ask  on 
that  who  decides  in  which  cases  the 
Borough  should  be  consulted  and  in 
which  case  the  Department  would  decide 

without  consultation? The  main 

point  is  that  we  are  required,  under  the 
Minister’s  direction,  to  consult  the 
borough. 

2505.  Chairman : In  certain  cases? 

-And  when  it  comes  back  to  the 

chairman  he  has  to  report  it  to  his 
committee  and  tell  them  about  the  dis- 
agreement. Different  cases  would  have 
different  treatment. 

2506.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Yes  ; I think 
I will  go  further  into  this  question,  if  I 
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may,  where  we  come  to  the  specific 

question  later? Councillor  Ford : 

There  is  another  point — the  boroughs 
themselves  and  the  local  political 
departments  are  not  slow  in  drawing  to 
the  attention  of  their  particular  members 
that  this  thing  is  in  dispute,  and  so  it  can 
have  a very  thorough  ventilation  in  that 
way  as  well. 

2507.  Sir  Charles  Morris : May  I ask 
one  question  on  the  general  set-up?  The 
General  Purposes  Committee — it  is  a 
different  committee  from  the  Finance 
Committee  and  has  a different  com- 
mittee— is  it  a very  large  committee? 
Is  it  a debative  or  discursive  committee? 
When  does  it  meet  in  the  regular  cycle? 

The  Council  meets  fortnightly  on  a 

Tuesday ; the  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee meets  on  the  Monday  prior  to 
the  meeting. 

2508.  And  the  Finance  Committee 

meets  between  the  two? Councillor 

Prichard-.  The  Finance  Committee  meet 
the  Tuesday  previous  to  the  Council 
Tuesday. 

2509.  So  the  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee is  the  last  committee  to  meet 
before  the  Council.  What  is  its  purpose 
in  the  general  system?  It  is  not  the 

whole  Council  sitting? Councillor 

Ford : No,  it  has  34  members,  and 
amongst  those  members  are  all  the  chair- 
men of  all  the  other  committees,  and  the 
leader  of  the  majority  party  and  the 
leader  of  the  minority  party  in  fact  lead 
their  parties  in  that  Committee ; but  a 
large  part  of  its  function  is  directed  out- 
ward. Any  business  with  the  House  of 
Commons  or  Whitehall  flows  through 
the  General  Purposes  Committee,  and  it 
has  a number  of  other  functions  of  that 
sort : it  is  responsible  for  the  promotion 
of  Parliamentary  business. 

2510.  You  do  not  have  a separate  Par- 
liamentary Committee? No. 

2511.  The  conception  of  it  is  that  it 
is  a sort  of  trouble-shooting  committee 
or  steering  committee,  which  meets  at 
the  last  minute  because  of  anything 
which  might  arise  from  other  com- 
mittees. It  has  specific  duties  and  it 
is  really  a specific  committee,  not  a 

general  committee? It  is  a specific 

committee. 

2512.  So  if  there  is  a general  purposes 
committee,  it  would  probably  be  the 

Finance  Committee? 1 cannot  follow 

that:  the  General  Purposes  Committee 
is  the  General  Purposes  Committee,  and 
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the  Finance  Committee  is  the  Finance 
Committee. 

2513.  It  is  common  practice,  is  it  not, 

to  have  a Finance  and  a General  Pur- 
poses Committee? Yes. 

2514.  And  in  national  government  we 
are  always  given  to  understand  that  the 
Treasury  play  both  parts — both  finance 
officers  and  general  purposes,  or  general 
policy,  officers ; but  your  General  Pur- 
poses Committee  is  not  really  a com- 
mittee which  deals  with  general  purposes, 
but  it  deals  with  parliamentary  and 

other  specific  questions? But  it  is 

also  responsible  for  the  standing  orders 
affecting  the  responsibilities  of  other 
committees,  and  any  amendment  of  their 
terms  of  reference  will  have  to  go 
through  the  general  machinery  of  the 
General  Purposes  Committee,  on  its  way 
to  the  Council. 

2515.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  a general 

policy  committee? Sir  Isaac  Hay- 

ward: No,  not  a general  policy  com- 
mittee ; it  is  more  a machinery  com- 
mittee, I would  say.  I think  you  had 
better  see  those  standing  orders.  It  elects 
the  committees  every  year  and  sets  out 
what  their  orders  of  reference  shall  be 
— those  are  decided.  It  deals  with  all 
legislative  matters  which  go  to  the 
Council ; it  deals  with  the  senior  staff 
of  the  Council  including  the  heads  of 
departments,  as  we  call  them  ; and  then 
it  does  deal  with  general  questions  that 
come  before  us,  which  are  not  peculiar 
to  any  particular  committee — for  ex- 
ample, if  I may  use  this  Commission, 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  example,  the 
whole  of  the  Council’s  representation 
was  sent  to  all  the  Committees  for  con- 
sideration, and  their  reports  would 
be  submitted  to  the  General  Purposes 
Committee,  who  would  then  decide  what 
comes  to  you.  And  that  does  not  come 
to  the  Council  from  individual  com- 
mittees, it  comes  up  to  the  Council  from 
that  General  Purposes  Committee;  and 
that  is  the  kind  of  work  which  it  actually 
does. 

2516.  If  you  ipu-t  a question  of  general 
policy  for  the  Council  arising  from  and 
affecting  two  or  three  other  committees, 
would  it  be  normal  practice  for  that  to 
come  up  to  the  Council  from  the  General 

Purposes  Committee? It  would  be, 

after  consulting  the  other  committees. 

2517.  Of  course  ; so,  to  some  extent,  it 
is  a committee  for  the  initial  discussion 
by  the  Council  of  general  policy  that 


affects  more  than  on©  of  the  main  work- 
ing committees? This  use  of  the  word 

“ policy  ” creates  a difficulty  here.  You 
see,  it  is  only  on  the  internal  work  of 
the  council,  which  would  only  be  in  'the 
case  of  disagreement  between  two  com- 
mittees that  ithe  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee (would  specially  he  brought  in. 
Where  differences  occur  land  two  com- 
mittees have  a matter  which  is  common 
to  both,  they  take  .a  joint  report  to  the 
Council,  land  the  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee would  only  be  required  to  take 
it  if  they  could  not  .agree.  But  it  is 
these  outside  .questions  which  arise  out 
of  legislation  land  out  of  changes  in 
certain  social  circumstances,  outside  the 
norm — it  is  those  questions  which  go  to 
the  General  Purposes  Committee,  be- 
cause they  .affect  what  the  committees 
do  -in  that  way.  I would  explain  that  I 
think  it  would  he  ias  well  if  we  let  you 
see  the  standing  orders. 

Chairman : Thank  you  very  much. 

2518.  Sir  Charles  Morris : The  Chair- 
man of  the  General  Purposes  Committee 
is  sitting  on  your  right,  so  I fake  it  it  is 

a very  important  committee? Oh 

y.es,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
mittees on  the  Council,  and  what  makes 
it  iso  important  is  that  it  is  the  ceremonial 
committee  of  the  Council  and  it  receives 
all  the  visitors  and  approves  :all  the  func- 
tions .and  .public  relationships.  Its  orders 
of  reference  are  definite ; they  are  not 
general  orders  of  reference.  They  are 
specific  orders  of  reference. 

2519.  Chairman : We  will  look  at 

those  for  ourselves,  Sir  Isaac,  but  that 
is  a very  clear  explanation.  I think  that 
completes  all  ithe  general  questions  we 
want  to  ask  you,  and  we  will  now,  if 
you  agree,  go  on  to  a consideration  of 
separate  items.  We  usually  take  them 
either  in  alphabetical  order  or  in  the 
order  in  which  they,  appeared  in  my 
original  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
County  Council.  I think  education  is 
the  one  which  comes  next,  and  it  might 
be  convenient  if  we  adjourned  .now  and 
continued  with  education  when  we  re- 
sume. Do  you  want  to  make  any  other 
observations,  Sir  Isaac,  or  have  any  of 
your  colleagues  any  points  they  would 
like  to  bring  up? 1 think  not ; every- 

thing has  been  covered. 

Chairman:  Tben  we  will  resume  at 
2.15  p.im. 

(The  proceedings  were  adjourned  for 
a short  time.) 
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On  Resumption. 

2520.  Chairman:  Mr.  Shearman, 

would  you  like  to  start  off  by  saying 
anything  on  the  .educational  position, 
generally?-— — Councillor  Shearman : 

Thank  you  very  much,  Sir.  I .think  the 
evidence  is  before  you,  and  much  of 
what  the  leader  of  the  council  said  'this 
morning  applies  in  this  case.  The  London 
education  service  is  a highly  integrated 
service  with  a long  history.  Its  con- 
tinuity, as  you  have  pointed  out,  goes 
back  in  effect  to  1870  and  has  been  the 
charge  of  the  council  since  1904.  I 
would . like  to'  stress  the  unity  of  the 
education  service.  .It  is  a highly  articu- 
lated service,  in  which  the  opportunities 
available  for  students  from  the  nursery 
school  up  to  'technical  and  higher  educa- 
tion, with  the  special  education  service 
associated  with  it,  are  all  very  highly 
related,  and  I think  there  are  quite  dear 
advantages  in  continuing  a system  which 
has  become  so  well  established.  It  has 
not  'grown  up  in  any  way  im  relation  to 
any  infernal  boundaries  within  the 
county.  Since  the  early  days  it  has  been 
regarded  as  a London  service  as  a whole. 
The  result  is  'that  Students  in  any  part 
of  London  have  access,  with  the  mini- 
mum of  difficulty,  to  all  the  services, 
types  of  schools  and  institutions  which 
are  provided  by  .the  council. 

That  is  in  general  terms,  and  perhaps 
I might  add  that  there  are  a number  of 
unique  features  of  the  London  education 
service.  I might  take  the  provision  of 
a considerable  number  of  highly  special- 
ised technical  colleges.  The  evening 
institute  service  is  now  reorganised  to 
cover  the  whole  county,  which  makes 
available  to  adult  students,  citizens  of 
the  county,  opportunities  for  study  at 
any  level,  not  merely  immediately  near 
their  home  'but  throughout  the  county 
as  a _ whole.  Mention  was  made  this 
morning  of  another  unique  feature,  the 
care  committee  service,  which  is  a highly 
organised  social  .service  in  which  the 
participation  of  2,500  voluntary  workers, 
with  a small  highly^tmined  team  of 
organisers,  gives  each  school  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  individual  contact  with 
homes,  and  following  up  the  social  and 
other  problems  .of  the  children.  Those 
are  just  some  examples,  and  one  could 
go  on  and  add  to  that  list. 

Clearly,  some  of  these  services  would 
suffer  very  greatly  if  an  attempt  were 


■made  to  break  up  the  integration  of  the 
London  education  service.  There  is  an 
opportunity  in  London — and  it  has  been 
taken  full  advantage  of — for  large  scale 
planning.  For  instance,  there  is  the  pro- 
vision of  school  equipment.  We  are  just 
building  a new,  modern  equipment  depot 
which  is  organised  .to  provide  equipment 
for  all  the  educational  institutions  in  the 
county,  and  for  some  which  are  not  really 
under  the  council’s  own  control.  The 
education  library  at  County  Hall  is  an 
excellent  library,  which  is  at  the  service 
of  all  .the  teachers  in  London  and  is  very 
much  valued  and  used  a great  deal. 
Since  before  the  war,  the  council  has 
been  working  out  a programme  of  play- 
ing fields  on  .the  outskirts  of  the  county, 
to  make  up  for  the  well-known  fact  that 
you  cannot  provide  playing  fields  within 
the  county,  except  to  a very  limited 
extent.  I think  we  now  have  800  acres 
of  .ground  available,  and  we  are  develop- 
ing that  as  modem  playing  fields  as  fast 
as  it  is  physically  possible  to  do  it. 
Those  are  just  some  examples  of  large 
scale  planning,  which  a centralised 
system  like  London  has  made  possible. 

I noticed  this  morning  that  you  were 
interested,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale, 
in  contact  between  the  highly  integrated 
service  and  the  .individual  parent  and  the 
people  in  the  locality,  and  here  again 
I would  like  to  stress  some  aspects  of 
the  London  set-up.  There  is  close  con- 
sultation at  a great  many  levels. 
Governors  and  managers  of  schools  pro- 
vide a contact  with  the  locality  and, 
incidentally,  that  provides  opportunity  of 
public  service  to  a great  many  citizens 
of  London.  I think  we  have  something 
like  6,000  seats  on  governing  and  manag- 
ing bodies,  and  there  is  a certain  amount 
of  overlapping,  because  some  people  are 
on  more  than  one,  but  it  does  bring  into 
contact  with  the  schools  a large  number 
of  London  citizens.  Then,  the  council 
has  developed  a policy  of  close  consulta- 
tion with  the  teachers.  We  have  Stand- 
ing Advisory  Committees  between  the 
officers  and  the  teachers.  Local  Con- 
sultative Committees,  a Central  Com- 
mittee, and  then  a Consultative  Com- 
mittee between  the  teachers’  organisations 
and  ithe  members  of  the  council,  which 
meets  roughly  every  term,  so  that  we 
are  in  close  touch  with  the  teachers  at 
every  stage  on  all  sorts  of  matters  which 
affect  itheir  welfare  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  service. 
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Then  I would  like  to  touch  on  the  fact 
that  members  of  the  council  are,  in  fact, 
in  pretty  close  contact  with  the  schools 
in  their  constituencies,  and  some  work 
with  many  other  schools  as  well.  I find, 
looking  through  the  handbook,  that  the 
present  50  members  of  the  Education 
Committee  include  members  of  the 
■ council  representing  nearly  all  the 
boroughs  in  London.  That  is  just  one 
example,  but  if  one  looks  more  broadly 
at  it  I think  the  members  of  the  Educa- 
tion Committee,  with  thedr  past  and 
•present  contacts  as  former  and  present 
school  managers  and  governors,  have  a 
great  'many  contacts  with  the  schools,  and 
a very  considerable  knowledge  of  them. 
It  very  rarely  happens,  when  a matter 
on  a particular  school  is  under  discussion 
in  a sub-committee  that  there  is  not 
some  member  there  with  a pretty  close 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  that  school. 
Also,  of  course,  the  chairmen  of  sub- 
committees and  the  more  active  mem- 
bers, the  members  carrying  responsibility, 
accumulate  a very  considerable  fund  of 
experience  in  this  way. 

On  the  administrative  side  we  have  the 
9 divisional  officers  and  the  60  district 
inspectors  and  other  inspectors,  and  there 
is  close  contact  between  the  central  office 
and  the  schools  in  the  locality.  I think 
that,  if  you  were  to  visit  one  of  our 
divisional  offices  and  see  some  of  the 
work  which  goes  on  and  the  people  who 
come  in  with  various  problems,  you 
would  be  very  much  impressed  by  the 
contacts  that  there  are.  Those  are  some 
of  the  main  points  I would  like  ibo 
stress. 

I would  like,  also,  to  refer  ito  the 
variety  in  London  education.  I think 
occasionally  outside  London  the  impres- 
sion prevails  that  it  is  a stereotyped 
system.  I am  sure  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth,  and  there  as  a 
very  great  variety,  even  in  the  pattern 
of  schools.  So  I would  like  to  emphasise 
this  variety  and,  of  course,  there  is  a 
great  variety  in  the  field  of  further 
education.  I do  not  suppose  you  would 
find  anything  comparable  to  it  anywhere 
else  in  the  country.  It  does  seem  to  me 
that,  on  the  evidence  which  has  been 
put  before  you — I am  thinking  for 
instance  of  the  evidence  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  of  the 
bigger  London  boroughs — it  is  im- 
probable that  anyone  would  seriously 
propose  to  split  up  this  London 


education  service  as  it  has  developed 
over  the  years,  .but  if  for  other  reasons, 
for  instance  on  broader  grounds  of  local 
government,  radical  changes  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  area  were  considered,  I 
think  I must  point  out  that  it  would 
involve  a serious  disorganisation  when 
you  came  to  apply  it  to  the  education 
service,  and  that  disorganisation  would 
occur  at  a time  when  the  education  ser- 
vice is  just  emerging  from  the  major 
upset  of  the  war.  I do  not  know  if  it 
is  generally  realised  that  95  per  cent, 
of  the  schools  in  London  were  either 
destroyed  or  seriously  damaged  during 
the  war,  and  that  meant  that  in  the 
post-war  years  it  was  quite  a job  restor- 
ing the  schools  to  a habitable  condition. 
Then,  of  course,  there  was  what  is  popu- 
larly known  as  the  bulge.  I think  in  the 
last  ten  years  the  number  of  children  in 
the  schools  has  increased  by  70,000,  and 
that  has  meant  a very  big  building  pro- 
gramme. Then  there  was  the  Education 
Act,  itself,  which  reorganised  education, 
and  secondary  education  took  on  a new 
meaning.  We  are  just  emerging  from 
this  period  of  transition,  and  I think  we 
can  now  see  plenty  of  evidence  that  the 
education  set-up  in  London  is  meeting 
the  needs  of  parents  to  a degree  it  never 
has  done  before.  I note,  for  instance, 
that  the  number  of  children  staying  on 
beyond  the  school-leaving  age  has  been 
going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Those 
who  will  stay  at  school  to  at  least  16 
are  over  20  per  cent,  of  the  relevant 
school  age,  which  I think  is  a pretty 
remarkable  thing.  So  I would  submit 
that  you  have  a system  which  is  working, 
which  has  just  survived  a serious  chal- 
lenge in  the  war  and  post-war  periods, 
and  that  is  now  providing  a really  satis- 
factory education  for  London.  I think 
it  would  be  very  regrettable  if  anything 
were  done  which  would  jeopardise  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  last 
few  years. 

2521.  Is  that  the  end  of  your  state- 
ment?  -Yes.  Sir.  I would  be  very 

happy  to  try  to  answer  any  questions. 

2522.  There  is  just  one  point,  before 
I ask  Sir  Charles  to  open  on  this  subject. 
Of  course,  the  London  County  Council 
■and  the  county  of  London  differ,  do  they 
not,  so  far  as  education  is  concerned, 
from  all  the  other  counties  or  parts  of 
counties  we  have  to  deal  -tvith,  in  that 
none  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs  have 
ever  had  any  educational  functions  at 
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all? That  is  not  quite  tine,  Sir,  be- 

cause the  metropolitan  boroughs  do 
appoint  to  the  managing  bodies  of 
primary  schools. 

2523.  They  have  never  been  education 
authorities,  either  for  part  III  or  any 
other  purpose,  and  the  system  has  been 
a continuous  one  with  the  London 
School  Board  and,  subsequently,  the 
L.C.C.,  and  the  Education  Act,  which 
caused  so  many  changes  in  the  other 
counties,  did  not  cause  those  particular 
changes  in  the  county  of  .London  at  all? 
That  is  true. 

2524.  Sir  Charles  Morris : May  I just 
say  a word  about  the  general  direction 
of  the  questions  that  I hope  to  put? 
The  county  of  London  is  a very  large 
education  authority  and,  I suppose,  as 
with  most  things  in  local  government  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  there  are  advant- 
ages and  disadvantages  in  size.  There 
are  presumably  some  things  where  a 
large  authority  has  very  great  advant- 
ages, and  some  things  where  possibly 
authorities  of  other  sizes  have  advant- 
ages, I think  that  we  should  very  much 
appreciate  it  if,  on  the  strength  of  your 
great  experience,  you  would  try  and  help 
ns  towards  a just  appreciation  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  size, 
bearing  in  mind,  when  I speak  of  size, 
the  size  of  the  county  of  London.  The 
Ministry,  of  course,  have  been  com- 
plimentary to  the  educational  services  of 
the  county  of  London  in  their  published 
evidence,  and  we  have  heard  from  a very 
great  number  of  people  a very  warm 
appreciation  . of  the  efficiency  and 
general  quality  of  the  education  services 
in  the  county  of  London.  I am  not 
quite  sure  that  it  might  not  even  be  true 
to  say  that,  as.  regards  efficiency  and 
educational  policy,  almost  everybody 
has  spoken  with  appreciation,  and  some 
in  terms  of  warm  admiration.  I think 
I detected,  in  what  you  said  a few 
moments  ago,  a feeling  on  your  part 
that,  if  you  considered  this  question  of 
advantages  and  disadvantages  in  large 
size,  you  would  think,  yourself,  that 
there  were  very  manifest  advantages  in 
relation  to  efficiency  and  diversity  of  ser- 
vice which  could  be  provided.  Per- 
haps rather  more  could  be  said  about 
general  questions  of  local  government, 
and  the  questions  which  arise  from  the 
desire  to  haye  strong  and  healthy  local 
government?  Would  I be  very  far  wrong 
in  thinking  that  you  believe  that,  as  far 


as  efficiency  and  diversity  are  concerned, 
all  the  advantages  are  on  the  side  of  the 
large  authority ; and  as  regards  whether 
or  not  it  is  good  for  the  health  of  local 
government  to  have  so  large  an 
authority,  while  not  going  so  far  as  to 
say  there  are  disadvantages,  you  would 
regard  that  as  a question  more  open 

to  debate?- -I  am  not  quite  sure  that 

I follow  Sir  Charles’  second  point,  but 
on  the  first  point  I would  say  that  size 
was  relative,  and  one  thing  about  Lon- 
don is  that  it  is  not  only  large  but  it 
is  compact,  and  I would  not  like  to  be 
taken  as  applying  to  a somewhat  dis- 
persed rural  area  any  of  my  experience 
in  the  county  of  London.  May  I just  by 
the  way  say  that,  though  the  London 
education  service  is  large,  it  is  not  so 
large  as  it  was.  I think,  speaking  from 
memory,  that  the  number  of  children  on 
the  school  rolls  is  now  about  two-thirds 
of  what  it  was  when  the  L.C.C.  took  it 
over  55  years  ago.  I mention  that,  be- 
cause there  is  sometimes  a tendency  to 
talk  about  size  as  if  it  were  something 
elephantine.  I think  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  size  of  London,  together  with  its 
compactness,  has  made  it  possible  to  de- 
velop, in  a number  of  directions,  ser- 
vices which  would  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  provide  in  very  much  smaller 
places,  and  now  that  those  specialised 
services  exist  it  is  very  puzzling  to  see 
how  you  would  split  them  up. 

2525.  May  we  take  first  the  ques- 
tion of  efficiency  anid  diversity  of  service, 
and  the  general  quality  of  the  service, 
and  come  afterwards  to  the  question  of 
what  you  call  the  more  broad  general 
questions  arising  from  a consideration  of 
local  government.  And  may  we  look  at 
it  for  the  moment  to  see  whait  are  the 
advantages  to  the  child  and  the  parent, 
taking  the  primary  schools  and  not 
the  further  education  and  technical 
schools?  I suppose  the  main  object 
is  to  have  the  school  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  home  and,  by  and 
large,  boundaries  do  not  matter  very 
much  and  size  does  not  matter  very 

much? It  is  important  to  have  the 

school  near  the  home.  The  London 
school  .plan  is  based  on  that  principle.  It 
is  also  important  that  the  school  shall  be 
part  of  an  education  service  which 
enables  it  to  .give  the  children  .the  best 
•education.  Here,  of  course,  your  teach- 
ing staff  is  an  important  factor,  and  the 
London  .teachers  are  part  of  an  organisa- 
tion in  which  they  have  opportunities  for 
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movements,  for  promotion,  and  for 
developing  their  own  special  gifts  in 
different  types  of  schools.  Those  advan- 
tages, I think,  come  hack  ito  the  individual 
school  in  whatever  part  of  London  it  is. 

2526.  Do  the  teachers  in  London 
generally  stay  in  London,  and  not  move 

outside  at  all? Of  course,  there  is  a 

movement  into  and  out  of  London,  for 
all  sorts  of  personal  reasons,  family 
reasons  and  so  on,  which  I need  not  go 
into.  Anyone  can  imagine  them  for  him- 
self. But  the  number  of  teachers  who 
remain  to  make  teaching  in  London  a 
life’s  work  is  really  quite  astonishing. 
If  I had  not  been  here  this  afternoon, 

I should  have  been  taking  part  in  a 
pleasant  function  which  we  periodically 
have,  when  we  say  farewell  to  teachers 
who  have  just  recently  retired,  at  a tea 
party  at  County  Hall.  On  those  occa- 
sions I am  astonished  at  the  length  of 
service  of  a great  number  of  these  retiring 
teachers,  going  up  to  40  years  and  even 
more. 

2527.  When  it  comes  to  secondary 

schools,  you  would  feel  that  the  absence 
of  boundaries  and  the  very  great  choice 
that  you  can  give  to  pupils  and  parents 
are  very  important  points?  You  think 
that,  from  the  parents’  point  of  view  and 
the  child’s  point  of  view,  that  looms  very 
large  as  an  advantage? 1 would  cer- 

tainly say  so.  You  will  notice  that  the 
Ministry  of  Education  makes  .that  point 
quite  emphatically,  and  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  develop  secondary 
education  in  such  a way  that  each  school 
will,  in  fact,  be  able  to  cover  the  main 
range  of  education,  -but  nevertheless  each 
school  will  have  some  specialities  and 
parents  will  have  a considerable  range  of 
choice  and  access  to  the  different  schools. 

2528.  How  wide  is  the  movement  of 
children  at  secondary  school  age?  I 
imagine  it  is  very  wide  for  grammar 
schools.  Is  it  wide  for  other  secondary 

schools? It  is  wide,  to  some  extent. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  have  given 
some  examples  in  their  evidence,  which 
interested  me,  and  we  could  produce 
others. 

2529.  Would  you  think  that  important? 
Parental  choice  is  one  of  the  princi- 
ples written  into  the  Education  Act  and, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  London, 
we  go  as  far  as  we  possibly  can  to  meet 
it.  Of  course,  in  all  (these  matters  one 
has  to  have  regard  to  questions  of  cost. 


finance,  educational  efficiency  and  so  on, 
but  we  do  aim  to  provide  as  wide  a 
range  of  choice  for  parents  as  possible. 

2530.  Could  it  tend  to  mean  that  a 

secondary  school  had  no  neighbourhood 
character  at  all,  and  would  that  matter 
if  it  were  so? A few  of  the  gram- 

mar schools  are  like  that,  hut  most  of 
the  secondary  'schools  have  a neighbour- 
hood character,  and  the  London  school 
plan  is  based  .on  that  idea.  It  is  based 
on  the  idea  that  there  is  a ring  of 
primary  schools  in  each  of  the  com- 
munities in  the  county  of  London  plan, 
and  for  each  of  those  communities  there 
shall  he,  as  far  as  possible,  a secondary 
school.  So  there  .is  a community  basis 
for  'the  secondary  school,  but  it  as  not 
absolutely  exclusive  or  rigid. 

2531.  While  we  are  on  this  question 
of  the  degree  of  neighbourhood  character 
in  the  secondary  schools,  perhaps  we 
could  take  up  this  .point  about  local 
opinion,  local  influence  on  'the  schools 
and  local  interest  in  the  schools.  You 
would  think  that  there  was  a great  deal 
of  local  interest  ii.n  the  schools?  Suppose, 
for  instance,  yve  take  a school  where  the 
children  came  from  ia  wide  area  in 
London.  Would  the  interest  in  the 
school  ,be  primarily  a Parents’  Associa- 
tion interest,  or  would  .it  be  a local  in- 
terest? If  the  children  came  from  a long 
way  away,  you  might  organise  a parent- 
teacher  association,  and  'the  par  ants’ 
opinions  of  .the  school  might  not  be  pri- 
marily .those  of  neighbourhood  people. 
In  'general,  would  you  think  that  that 
could  happen  .in  a good  many  schools? 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 

there  is  a considerable  local  interest  in 
all  our  schools.  One  only  has  to  read 
the  stream  of  Press  cuttings  to  see  that 
many  of  the  local  schools  have  consider- 
able prestige  land  reputation,  and  they 
are  a matter  of  local  pride.  Even  if  a 
proportion  of  the  children  are  coming 
from  a considerable  distance  away,  I 
do  not  think  the  two  .things  are  iLnoorn- 
patible. 

2532.  Would  you  tell  us  how  you  are 
able  to  ensure  that  you  take  local 
opinion  into  account  in  determining 
your  policy  about  a secondiary  school, 

or  a local  school? The  basis  of 

policy  in  educational  development  as  .the 
London  school  plan,  which  was  drawn 
up  in  1947  and  approved  in  1949, 
Before  'that  plan  was  submitted  to  the 
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council  there  were  a lot  of  discussions 
with  governing  bodies  and  managers  of 
the  schools,  as  they  then  existed,  and 
subsequently  there,  were  meetings  held 
in  different  parts  of  London  to  discuss 
it  with  the  local  people.  So  .that  an 
attempt  was  made  at  that  time  to  make 
sure  that,  as  far  as  we  could,  we  carried 
public  opinion  with  us  on  this  develop- 
ment. Since  that  time,  of  course,  the 
process  has  been  a working-out  one,  and 
that  has  involved  particular  schools  at 
particular  times,  rebuilding  and  reorgani- 
sation of  schools.  Each  of  these  cases 
is  very  carefully  considered  individually 
by  the  Schools  Planning  Sub-Committee. 
The  governors  or  'managers  concerned 
are  given  a full  opportunity  of  submit- 
ting their  views.  Very  often,  as  you  will 
notice,  the  Ministry  of  Education  com- 
ments, and  officers  and  members  go 
down  and  meet  all  those  ,pteople  who 
may  be  affected,  whether  they  are 
governors,  managers  or  parents,  and 
there  are  sometimes  local  meetings.  So 
there  has  been  a great  deal  of  going  to 
and  fro  between  localities  and  the  council 
at  every  stage  of  the  development  of 
secondary  education. 

2533.  You  do  have  divisions  of  the 
county  area  for  certain  purposes,  but 
you  do  n-ot  have  divisional  committees? 

There  is  an  administrative  structure 

of  9 divisions.  At  one  time  it  was  12, 
and  it  was  reduced  to  9.  That  is  the 
administrative  machine  of  the  Education 
Officer’s  Department,  and  related  to 
it  the  Architect  has  an  area  organisa- 
tion, and  these  are  very  closely  linked 
together.  Then  there  are  other  ser- 
vices operating  also  from  the  divi- 
sional office,  the  school  inquiry  offices, 
and  so  fonth.  There  as  no  committee 
structure  associated  with  that,  because 
out  emphasis  on  that  sidie  is  on  the 
governors  and  managers  of  schools,  and 
on  the  whole  one  would  think  'that,  if  it 
were  fhoiught  feasible  to  introduce  a 
third  tier  at  the  committee  stage,  the 
effect  would  bie  to  weaken  the  governors 
and  managers. . Therefore,  I would  say 
that  the  council’s  policy  is  to  make  the 
fullest  possible  use  of  governors  and 
managers. 

2534.  If  I may  make  sure  I have  got 
that  right,  it  would  he  right  to  say,  would 
it  not,  that  you  could  have  divisional 
committees  if  you  'wished?  They  could 
be  almost  anything  you  wished?  They 
could  be  purely  advisory,  ox  they  could 


have  some  duties  delegated  or  (assigned 
to  'them?  You  could  have  done  that, 
hut  you  have  considered  'the  matter  and 
you  'think  you  do  better  without  a com- 
mittee?  'When  the  Education  Act  was 

passed,  London  was  exempted  from 
divisional  committees,  and  we  have  not 
seen  any  point  in  introducing  them  our- 
selves, for  the  reason  I have  given. 

2535.  It  would  be  fair  to  say,  would 
it  not,  jthajt  what  you  are  saying  is  that 
you  think  there  are  positive  advantages 
in  your  system?  You  think  your  system 
for  the  circumstances  of  London  ib  a 
better  system  ‘than  a system  which  has 

divisional  committees? 1 ithink  it  Ms 

the  case  of  London  better  than  any 
alternative  I have  heard  of.  I am  not 
saying  it  would  fit  in  every  case  equally 
well,  but  here  you  have  an  urban  area 
which  is  highly  compact  with  a highly 
developed  itransport  system.  Anyone 
can  get  to  County  Hall  quite  easily  from 
any  part  of  London.  People  do  know 
tiheir  way  there,  so  that  toe  divisional 
office  serves  for  all  local  purposes,  and 
if  necessary  members  of  the  public, 
parents  and  so  forth  can  find  their  way 
to  headquarters,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  works  very . well,  indeed. 

2536.  I think  we  can  probably  guess 
the  sort  of  thing  a divisional  committee 
might  do,  but  when  you  do  not  have 
divisional  committees  and  you  do  have 
a divisional  organisation  what  does  the 
divisional  officer  do,  very  broadly?  He 
is  not  just  a public  relations  officer,  I 

take  it? No,  he  is  a good  deal  more 

than  that.  He  has  very  considerable 
responsibilities  under  the  direction  of  the 
Education  Officer,  but  I think  that  if 
you  wish  to  go  into  that  in  any  detail, 
Sir,  perhaps  I might  ask  toe  Education 
Officer  to  speak  on  that. 

2537.  Perhaps  in  not  very  great  detail, 
but  I think  we  would  like  to  have  a little 
picture  of  what  a divisional  officer’s  day 

is  like? Mr.  Houghton : He  is  the 

administrative  officer  in  the  division 
responsible  for  the  administration  and  is 
subject  to  the  general  direction  of  myself. 
He  is  responsible  for  interpreting  and  ex- 
pressing policy  to  the  people  in  the  divi- 
sion, in  particular,  of  course,  to  the 
schools  and  the  parents.  He  works  in 
very  close  relationship  with  the  district 
inspector  and  the  district  care  organiser. 
He  clerks  all  the  meetings  of  the 
governors  and  managers,  not  of  course 
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personally,  since  there  are  very  large 
numbers  in  some  of  the  divisions,  but 
his  staff  do  that,  although  on  matters  of 
importance  he  would  be  there  himself. 
He  is  responsible  for  school  attendance 
work,  case  work  in  the  courts,  and  he 
is  responsible  for  administrative  arrange- 
ments, and  very  complex  and  difficult 
they  are.  There  is  also  the  transfer  of 
pupils  from  primary  to  secondary 
schools,  and  I would  say  that  a very 
large  volume  of  complaints  and  difficul- 
ties are,  in  fact,  resolved  at  the  divisional 
level.  When  I say  that  over  90  per  cent, 
of  parents  actually  get  their  child  into 
the  school  of  first  or  second  choice,  I 
think  you  will  appreciate  that  is  a con- 
siderable feat  for  London.  I think  a 
great  deal  of  that  is  due  to  the  close 
relationship  between  the  schools  and  the 
divisional  office,  and  the  tact  of  the  divi- 
sional officer.  The  number  that  come 
up  to  the  central  office  are  relatively 
few  in  number.  The  number  that  are 
finally  left,  after  the  Assistant  Education 
Officer  has  dealt  with  them  and  come 
direct  to  me,  as  they  do  in  difficult 
cases,  is  very  small  indeed  compared 
with  the  number  of  children  being 
transferred.  Another  thing,  which  I 
think  is  very  important  indeed,  and 
which  is  an  aspect  of  the  public  rela- 
tions side  of  the  work,  which  I per- 
sonally regard  as  of  the  first  importance 
in  a very  human  service  like  the  educa- 
tion service,  is  that  they  do  visit  schools, 
they  talk  to  head  teachers,  and  they  talk 
about  the  hundred  and  one  little  prob- 
lems that  might  arise  and  cause  little 
irritations  in  the  schools.  They  go  to 
speech  days,  concerts,  displays,  open 
days  and  so  on,  and  I regard  that  as 
very  important,  indeed.  In  fact,  they 
have  quite  a considerable  amount  of 
authority  delegated  to  them  administra- 
tively. They  would  also  be  consulted 
very  closely  on  any  schemes  of  re- 
organisation. They  have  certain  powers 
themselves  to  authorise  minor  repairs  in 
schools  up  to  £100.  That  may  not  sound 
much,  but  it  is  precisely  those  kinds  of 
jobs  within  those  limits  which  give  con- 
siderable satisfaction  to  a school.  There 
are  such  things  as  the  provision  of  dis- 
play boarding,  and  that  kind  of  thing. 
Very  briefly,  that  is  the  order  of  duties 
carried  out  by  the  divisional  officer,  but 
if  you  wish  to  have  more  detail  that 
could  be  given  to  you  quite  easily.  It 
is  an  important  issue. 


2538.  Chairman : Is  it  £100  for  one 

job,  or  .in  one  year? -On  one  job, 

up  to  £100.  We  inform  them  of  the 
limits  to  which  they  can  go  in  the 
divisions. 

2539.  Do  they  have  to  get  the  job 

authorised,  first? 'No,  up  to  that 

amount  they  can  go  ahead. 

2540.  Would  they  do  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion one  £100  job,  or  100  £1  jobs  in 

a year? They  would  do  it  at  their 

own  discretion.  They  would  do  a num- 
ber of  jobs  within  that  limit  which  we 
fix  for  them,  because  the  Ministry  fix 
the  total  of  minor  allocations  for  us. 

2541.  To  split  a job  into  100  is  rather 

an  invitation  to  ingenuity? -It  is 

controlled  to  that  extent.  They  have 
that  authority  within  a fixed  amount, 
just  as  the  governors  and  managers, 
themselves,  have  authority  within  certain 
limits  fixed  by  the  Education  Committee 
to  carry  out  certain  jobs. 

2542.  The  £100  limit  is  the  limit  for 

the  divisional  officer? That  is  the  one 

we  give.  I delegate  it,  if  you  like. 

2543.  You  delegate  it  to  the  divisional 
officer?  What  is  the  limit'  of  the 

managers? The  managers  have  a 

separate  one.  They,  themselves,  can 
authorise  jobs  up  to  £40  for  minor  im- 
provements and  £25  for  repairs.  The 
point  of  the  delegation  to  the  divisional 
officer  was  to  provide  speed  and  avoid 
constant  reference  up  by  a senior  officer 
of  relatively  small  jobs,  which  he  would 
certainly  undertake  in  consultation  with 
the  head  of  the  school  or  the  governors, 

2544.  Is  this  laid  down  in  some  form 

of  writing? The  managers'  and 

governors’  powers  are  laid  down  quite 
specifically. 

2545.  It  is  laid  down  within  your  own 

department? Yes,  it  is  my  personal 

delegation. 

2546.  Could  we  see  these  things  in 
writing,  and  then  we  need  not  talk  about 

them  so  much? Certainly,  I think  we 

can  do  that. 

2547.  Miss  Johnston : Do  the  managers 
and  the  governors  ask  for  the  under 

£100  jobs? They  can  ask  for  jobs  up 

to  any  amount  they  like,  and  they  do. 
They  can,  without  reference  to  the  Edu- 
cation Committee  and  without  authority 
from  the  Committee,  themselves  autho- 
rise jobs  to  be  carried  out  up  to  £40. 
Beyond  that  they  have  to  have  the 
approval  of  the  appropriate  committee. 
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2548.  It  would  have  to  go  through 
them?  The  head  teacher  could  not  ask 

for  it? -No,  it  would  go  through  the 

managers  and  governors,  undoubtedly. — 
Councillor  Shearman:  The  head  teacher 
has  power  to  spend  a small  amount  on 
minor  repairs. 

2549.  Sir  Charles  Morris : May  I make 
sure  I have  got  right  the  small  but  very 
important  point  about  the  transfer  of 
children  from  primary  to  secondary 
schools?  You  have  told  us  that  when 
a child  is  transferred  from  primary  to 
secondary,  the  parent  is  asked  to  choose 
two  schools,  and  that  in  practice  70  per 
cent,  will  go  into  neighbourhood  schools? 

Mr.  Houghton : That  is  in  the  larger 

new  schools. 

2550.  Are  the  others  more  than  70  per 

cent.? In  the  grammar  schools? 

2551.  No. 1 should  say  probably 

in  the  others,  other  than  the  denomina- 
tional schools. 

2552.  That  70  per  cent.,  and  therefore 

the  great  bulk  of  the  arrangements  for 
transfer,  can  be  done  in  the  divisional 
office? Yes. 

2553.  I think  you  have  told  us  that 
you  think  the  system  of  boards  of 
governors  works  very  well.  You  have 
told  us  that  it  works  better  where  the 
board  of  governors,  as  in  your  case,  can 
get  straight  to  the  Education  Committee 
of  the  county  council,  with  no  blanket- 
ing, and  get  a straight  answer  and  have 
their  views  considered.  Do  you  think 
that  works  better  than  if  it  were  mediated 
by  having  a divisional  committee  or 
another  third  body?  Does  this  not  go 
through  the  divisional  office?  Does 
governors’  business  perhaps  go  through 
the  divisional  office  automatically,  on  its 

way  to  County  Hall? Councillor 

Shearman  : The  governors  and  managers 
are  clerked  by  the  divisional  officer,  so  he 
is  responsible  for  taking  the  decisions  and 
putting  ithem  into  the  right  office. — Mr. 
Houghton : They  refer  up  resolutions 
passed  by  the  governors  and  managers. 
— Councillor  Shearman : Some  are  things 
which  must  come  to  the  sub-committee 
and  be  dealt  with  there,  and  some  can 
be  considered  administratively  at  the 
divisional  office. 

2554.  Some  people  have  said  that  the 
Governors  cannot  do  very  much  and  I 
suppose  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  far 
as  the  state  of  delegation  is  concerned, 
they  cannot  do  very  much  because  they 


are  governors  of  one  school  or  perhaps 
three  schools.  But  is  it  true  in  a wider 
sense,  in  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  that  they 
cannot  really  do  very  much?  Do  they 

feel  they  cannot  do  very  much? 1 

think  that  probably  every  administrative 
person  feels  frustrated  to  a more  or  less 
degree.  Even  the  Council  feels  frustrated 
from  time  to  time.  But  there  are  two 
or  three  distinctions  I would  make.  First 
of  all,  in  the  post  war  years  there  were 
pretty  tight  controls  over  building,  par- 
ticularly building  works  and  minor  im- 
provements, by  the  Ministry,  and  of 
course  the  council  had  to  ration  these 
things  out.  Naturally,  since  it  was  a 
time  when  a lot  of  things  needed  doing 
to  the  schools,  they  have  often  felt  that 
they  would  like  to  be  able  to  do  more, 
but  generally  they  have  realised  that  we, 
too,  are  under  duress  in  these  matters. 
Secondly,  I would  say  that  in  recent 
years  it  has  been  a tendency  of  policy 
to  enlarge  somewhat  the  powers  of  the 
governors  and  managers.  The  provision 
for  £25  and  £40  to  be  spent  on  individual 
items  for  improvements  and  repairs  is 
one  example,  and  there  are  others.  As 
far  as  governors  of  schools  are  concerned 
ithey  are  now  generally,  particularly  in 
the  large  schools,  governing  bodies  of 
a single  school  and  sometimes  two 
schools,  and  they  have  got  quite  a lot  to 
do.  These  large  schools  with  large  staffs 
have  a constant  flow  and  turnover  of 
teachers,  and  they  interview  and  help 
appoint  teachers.  They  have  a very 
important  responsibility  there  and  a very 
critical  one,  and  the  chairmen  and  active 
members  of  these  governing  bodies  do, 
in  fact,  take  a lot  of  interest  in  the 
schools.  From  my  own  observation  they 
spend  quite  a lot  of  time  there  and  feel 
concerned  for  their  schools.  I have  no 
doubt  ithat  everybody  would  like  more 
power,  but  I think  the  tendency  is  to  get 
things  on  to  a more  satisfactory,  basis. 
I might  perhaps  add  that  from  time  to 
time  we  do  have  meetings  at  County  Hall 
with  the  governors  and  managers.  We 
invite  them  up  there  from  all  parts  of 
London,  and  we  do  not  have  too  much 
of  an  agenda ; we  leave  them  free  to 
raise  any  issues  which  occur  to  them. 
Only  a very  few  years  ago  we  had  con- 
tinual tussles  at  these  meetings,  and 
worries  about  minor  improvements 
which  needed  to  be  done  and  could  not 
be  done  in  those  circumstances.  We  do 
not  have  anything  like  the  same  amount 
of  trouble  over  those  matters  now,  and  I 
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feel  thait  the  governors  and  managers 
are  getting  more  satisfaction  from  the 
powers  they  now  have. 

2555.  Chairman : Why  could  it  not 
have  been  done  under  the  old  system? 
The  control  over  minor  works  im- 
posed by  the  Ministry  of  Education  was 
then  viery  tight  indeed,  and  London  was 
emerging  from  a terrific  battering. 
Every  school  needed  a lot  of  work  done 
to  it,  and  we  just  had  to  put  a lot  of 
them  on  long  waiting  lists.  There  was 
quite  a lot  of  frustration  at  that  time. 

2556.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Could  we 
just  have  a further  word  about  policy 
making,  especially  in  relation  to  schools 
in  a particular  neighbourhood,  or  a 
particular  group  of  schools?  Suppose 
that  you  were  considering  whether  to 
run  two  or  three  schools  together,  in 
order  to  make  one  school  which  would 
give  greater  opportunities  for  children. 
There  are  two  points.  There  is  what 
you  might  call  the  public  relations 
point;  that  is  to  say,  when  you  have 
decided  to  make  a change  you  have  to 
explain  to  the  parents  and  children  what 
you  are  doing,  and  why  you  are  doing  it. 
We  have  had  a lot  of  tributes  to  the 
time  that  is  taken  both  (by  your  officers 
and  the  council  on  the  public  relations 
side,  to  try  to  explain  to  the  neighbour- 
hood what  you  are  doing.  But  on  the 
policy  making  side  are  all  the  pros  and 
cons  of  putting  three  schools  together, 
and  making  one  school,  discussed  at 
County  Hall?  The  Leader  told  us  this 
morning  that,  with  regard  to  some 
services,  there  is  a good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion in  other  committees  all  over  the. 
place,  before  the  thing  comes  up  to  be 
decided  in  County  Hall.  Would  that 
apply  in  the  case  of  making  three  schools 

into  one  school? In  that  particular 

case,  no.  It  is  discussed  by  the  sub- 
committee on  the  advice  of  the  Educa- 
tion Officer  and  other  officers  who  may 
be  concerned. 

2557.  Discussed  at  County  Hall? 

That  is  discussed  at  County  Hall  in  the 
sub-committee,  and  it  is  invariably  the 
case  that,  before  coming  to  a final 
decision,  the  sub-committee  decides  to 
consult  the  managers  and  gocernors 
concerned.  In  this  case,  only,  the 
assistant  education  officer  always  goes 
down  and  answers  questions.  Then,  of 
course,  there  is  the  necessity  of  keeping 
teachers  informed  and  bringing  it  to 
their  notice,  so  that  they  will  not 
suddenly  find  they  have  had  something 


done  about  which  they  have  not  heard, 
or  have  heard  by  way  of  a back  door. 
That  is  the  education  officer’s  responsi- 
bility, but  the  final  decision  will  be  taken 
by  the  Education  Committee  after  those 
consultations  have  taken  place. 

2558.  So  if  you  are  anxious  to  take 

account  of  local  opinion,  and  not  to 
feel  afterwards  that  you  have  not  paid 
sufficient  attention  to  local  opinion,  you 
nely  chiefly  on  your  officers  in  the 
locality  to  go  into  this?  You  have  in- 
spectors, organisers,  a divisional  officer, 
governors,  and  members  of  the  L.C.C. 
who  live  in  the  neighbourhood.  Those 
are  the  people  you  rely  on? Yes. 

2559.  Do  you  actually  rely  on  meet- 
ings of  boards  of  governors?  Would 
not  this  go  to  a meeting  of  the  board 

of  governors  at  an  early  stage? Yes. 

The  preliminary  discussion  in  the  sub- 
committee is  invariably  followed  by  a 
decision  to  consult  the  governors.  That 
means  it  goes  to  a meeting  of  the 
governors. 

2560.  Before  a decision  can  be  taken? 

Before  it  comes  to  the  Education 

Committee,  it  is  dealt  with  in  the  sub- 
committee stage.  I ought  to  explain  that 
all  this  happens  in  the  context  of  the 
London  school  plan.  We  are  working 
in  a development  plan  context,  and  the 
kind  of  problems  which  arise  now  are 
the  application  in  particular  cases  of  a 
stage  in  that  plan  or,  of  course,  modi- 
fications of  the  plan  in  view  of  changed 
circumstances. 

2561.  You  made  the  plan  subject  to 

the  Minister’s  approval,  and  you  had.  to 
go  through  all  these  stages  in  making 
the  plan? Yes. 

2562.  Could  you  rely  on  the  board  of 

governors  being  pretty  good  at  repre- 
senting local  opinion? Yes. 

2563.  The  borough  councils  do  not 

nominate  to  the  board  of  governors  ; 
they  do  to  the  managers,  but  not  to  the 
governors? Y es. 

2564.  Could  you  rely  on  the  board  of 
governors  being  pretty  good,  from  your 
point  of  view,  in  telling  you  about  local 
opinion  and  speaking  up  for  local 

opinion? 1 think  undoubtedly.  In  a 

sense  one  can  say  the  board  of 
governors  are  nearer  to  local  opinion  as 
it  affects  the  school,  because  they  are  in 
constant  touch  with  the  parents  and 
people  who  are  most  likely  to  be 
affected. 
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2565.  If  I may  just  sum  it  all  up  quite 

positively  and  affirmatively,  it  is  your 
view  that  your  system,  relying  on  the 
things  I mentioned  such  as  organisers, 
inspectors,  teachers,  boards  of  governors, 
your  own  officers,  divisional  officers  and 
so  on,  works  better  than  a system  which 
would  have  divisional  committees  or 
would  bring  in  borough  councils  in  some 
way?- Yes. 

2566.  It  is  not  your  view  that  it  works 
quite  well  and  has  advantages  in  effi- 
ciency and  diversity,  but  it  is  your  view 
that  it  really  works  better  than  giving 
local  opinion  a fair  run  in  the  making 

of  policy  and  in  the  administration? 

Yes.  I would  certainly  say  that  the 
interposition  of  what  you  suggest  would 
almost  invariably  lead  to  new  com- 
plaints about  delays,  owing  to  it  having 
to  go  through  another  stage.  I would 
have  thought  that  that  was  very  likely. 

2567.  If  there  were  to  be  public  feel- 
ing locally,  and  a borough  council 
wanted  to  make  observations,  what 
would.  happen?—, — -The  borough 
council  is  perfectly  free  to  send 
up  any  resolutions  it  likes  to  the 
county  council.  Very  often  it  would 
suggest  to  its  local  members  that  they 
should  convey  their  views.  But,  of 
course,  the  borough  councils  have  not 
right  through  history  had  educational 
functions,  or  thought  of  themselves  as 
being  responsible  for  an  opinion  on 
education,  so  I think  you  are  applying 
to  London  something  that  might  happen 
elsewhere,  but  does  not  happen  here. 

Sir  Charles  Morris:  Before  I come  to 
my  last  questions,  is  it  possible  that  some 
of  my  colleagues  would  like  to  take  up 
anything  we  have  already  covered? 

2568.  Miss  Johnston : Was  there  some 
particular  reason  why  the  managers  are 
partly  appointed  by  the  boroughs,  but 

the  governors  are  not? That  follows 

from  the  Education  Act.  A minor 
local  authority  under  the  Education  Act 
is  required  to  be  represented  on  school 
managers  but  not  on  school  governors, 
and  the  instrument  of  government  then 
made  is  in  line  with  the  Act.  That  is 
not  peculiar  to  London,  it  is  general. 

2569.  Sir  John  Wrigley : On  this  ques- 
tion of  the  governors  and  the  divisional 
officer,  do  I understand  that  the  governors 
have  powers  to  do  a certain  amount 
and  the  divisional  officer,  through  whom 
the  governors  are  clerked,  as  it  were, 
can  do  more  in  certain  respects  by  dele- 
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gated  authority  from  the  Chief  Educa- 
tion Officer? Mr.  Houghton:  Yes. 

In  other  words,  he  can  carry  out  sug- 
gestions made  by  the  governing  and 
managing  bodies  over  £40,  which  other- 
wise would  have  to  go  forward  and  get 
specific  approval.  To  that  extent  it 
saves  time. 

2570.  In  that  case,  do  the  governors 
make  application  to  the  divisional  officer 

or  to  County  Hall? It  would  be 

raised  at  their  meeting,  and  he  would 
act  accordingly  without  referring. 

2571.  If  it  were  within  his  own  dis- 
cretion, he  would  act  at  once ; if  it  were 
not,  then  the  governors  would  apply  to 

County  Hall? Tt  would  have  to  go 

forward  in  this  £40  limit. 

2572.  Chairman:  With  regard  to  the 

position  of  the  London  boroughs,  as 
regards  the  establishment,  or  alteration 
of  schools  they  have  got  statutory  direct 
access  to  the  Minister,  have  they  not, 
in  some  cases? Yes. 

2573.  For  example,  where  there  is  a 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a new 
county  school,  or  the  discontinuance  of 
a county  or  a voluntary  school,  where 
that  is  submitted  by  the  L.C.C.  to'  the 
Minister  the  metropolitan  borough  has 
got  a right  of  making  representations  on 

that  proposal,  has  it  not? Councillor 

Shearman : Yes,  it  has.  Any  local 
government  elector  has. 

2574.  Yes,  but  the  borough  has  the 

right  to  do  it? Y es. 

2575.  As  I understand  it,  the  system 
for  the  appointment  of  teachers  is  this, 
is  it  not,  ithat  so1  far  as  head  teachers 
are  concerned  .they  are  appointed  by  the 
county  council?  Will  you  tell  me  just 
exactly  what  part  .the  managers  or 
governors  play  in  the  appointment  of 

bead  teachers? Yes,  Sir.  They  do  in 

fact  interview  from  a short  list  drawn 
up  between  the  chairman  of  the  gover- 
nors and  the  Education  Officer.  They 
interview  candidates  and,  as  a rule, 
submit  three  candidates  for  interview  by 
the  Staff  Sub-Committee  of  the  Educa- 
tion Committee,  and  at  the  relevant 
meeting  of  the  Staff  Sub-Committee  the 
chairman  of  the  governors  or  a repre- 
sentative of  the  governors,  is  present  and 
represents  the  views  of  the  governors. 
They  may  wish  to  recommend  one  of 
their  three  candidates,  or  sometimes  they 
say  that  they  do  not  want  to  recommend 
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anybody,  but  the  chairman  is  there  and 
is  heard  by  the  Staff  Sub-Committee 
before  it  takes  a vote  on  the  matter. 

2576.  So  the  short  list  is  prepared  at 
County  Hall  and  sent  to  the  managers? 
No. 

2577.  How  does  it  start? Mr. 

Houghton : The  chairman  of  the 

managers  or  governors  in  fact  selects  a 
short  list.  He  does  so  with  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  Education  Officer 
and  the  district  inspector.  If  it  is.  a 
specialist  post,  he  would  have  the  advice 
of  -the  specialist  inspector. — Councillor 
Shearman : It  may  be  done  at  County 
Hall  or  at  the  school. 

2578.  So  he  makes  a short  list,  and 
that  is  submitted  for  approval  by  the 
Education  Committee  at  County  Hall? 
— ■ — No,  candidates  on  that  short  list 
are  summoned  for  interview  and  are 
interviewed  by  the  governors. 

2579.  And  after  that  stage  what 

-happens? In  normal  circumstances 

the  governors  select  three,  and  if  they 
are  sending  up  one  of  their  own  staff 
they  are  required  to  send  four.  But  they 
send  three  of  the  candidates  up  for  inter- 
view by  the  Staff  Sub-Committee,  and  the 
governors’  chairman  is  present  at  the 
interview.  The  decision  is  taken  by  the 
Staff  Sub-Committee  and  it  is  taken  by 
a vote  of  the  members  after  interviewing 
candidates  and  hearing  each  of  them. 

2580.  That  is  with  regard  to  head 
teachers.  With  regard  to  other  teachers, 
I believe  the  appointment  is  made 
actually  iby  the  managers  or  governors, 

is  it? Y es.  The  teachers  are,  in  fact, 

appointed  to  the  service  of  the  council 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  governors 
of  the  school.  That  means  to  say  that 
the  teachers  become  assigned  to  a par- 
ticular school  on  the  selection  of  the 
governors,  but  they  become  members  of 
the  London  County  Council  teaching 
staff. 

2581.  I appreciate  that,  and  they 
become  servants  or  officers  of  -the  county 
council.  So  that  in  each  case,  whether 
lit  be  a head  teacher  or  any  other 
teacher,  the  initiative  .in  filling  the 
appointment  comes  from  the  governors 

or  managers,  as  the  case  may  be? 

Yes. 

2582.  Is  it  the  practice  to  advertise 

a vacancy? That  depends  on  the  cir- 

cumstances.— Mr.  Houghton : Yes,  we 
advertise  vacancies. 


2583.  When  you  say  “we”  does  that 

mean  the  managers? The  Education 

Committee  would  issue  the  advertise- 
ment for  a particular  school,  very  often 
on  the  initiative  of  the  governors  and 
managers.  They  would  issue  that  in 
respect  of  a specific  school,  very  often, 
for  a specific  type  of  job  ; that  is,  if  they 
wished  to  have  somebody  who  was  a 
specialist  in  art,  a craft,  engineering  or 
science,  that  would  be  specified. 

2584.  So  there  is  another  step  before 
the  managers  or  governors  get  going  on 
this?  They  have  to  consult  in  some  way 

with  you  or  some  of  your  people? 

Not  necessarily.  They  would  have  an 
establishment,  and  they  would  have  cer- 
tain vacancies  within  that  establishment. 
Let  us  take  a new  school  being  built  up. 

2585.  Let  us  take  a simpler  case  than 
that,  of  a head  master  who  is  going  to 
retire  in  six  months  time,  and  you  are 
going  to  replace  him.  What  would  I do, 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  governors 

or  managers? Councillor  Ford  : Can 

I reply,  as  chairman  of  a board  of 
governors?  At  the  meeting  . of  the 
governors  when  we  are  first  informed 
that  the  head  master  is  likely  to  retire, 

I would  simply  say  to  the  representative 
of  the  divisional  officer  “ We  vyill  need  to 
have  an  advertisement  in  as  quickly  as 
possible  ”,  and  then  that  is  merely  re- 
ferred up  to  County  Hall,  where  our 
department  is  always  placing  large 
blocks  of  advertisements,  and  it  follows 
through.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

2586.  Would  it  be  an  individual  adver- 
tisement for  that  school,  or  would  it  be 

lumped  with  a lot  of  others?, Mr. 

Houghton : It  would  be  for  that  particu- 
lar school. — Councillor  Shearman  : If  it 
is  a head  teacher,  it  certainly  would  be, 
and  if  it  is  a teacher  for  a post  of  special 
responsibility,  again,  it  would  be  an 
individual  advertisement. 

2587.  Is  that  advertisement  made 
known  all  over  the  country,  or  only  in 

the  London  area? Mr.  Houghton  : 

All  over  the  country. 

2588.  So  any  teacher  in  any  part  of 
the  country  could  apply  for  that  job? 
That  is  quite  true. 

2589.  And  they  might  come  from 
Middlesex  or  some  other  school  in  Lon- 
don, or  Durham  or  any  part  of.  the 

country? That  is  quite  so,  but  within 

the  limits  of  the  overall  establishment  of 
permanent  full-time  teachers,  which  is 
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fixed  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  under 
the  recent  arrangements  for  the  even  dis- 
tribution of  teachers  throughout  the 
country.  Otherwise,  it  would  be  entirely 
within  the  establishments  fixed  by  the 
council. 

2590.  Of  course,  as  we  all  know,  there 

is  less  difficulty  in  attracting  people  to 
the  London  district  than  in  attracting 
people  away  from  it — on  balance,  at  any 
rate.  But  once  a teacher  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  L.C.C.  it  is  entirely  the  teacher’s 
choice  or  circumstances  which  dictate 
whether  he  or  she  stays  on  that  staff, 
or  goes  to  the  staff  of  some  other  council 
or  education  authority? Yes. 

2591.  But  as  far  as  training  colleges 
are  concerned  I suppose,  when  you  come 
out  of  an  L.C.C.  training  college,  you  go 
straight  on  to  the  staff  of  the  L.C.C.  as 

a teacher  or  can  you  go  anywhere? 

You  can  go  anywhere. 

2592.  Supposing  I were  the  head  of 
a family  moving  into  London  from 
somewhere  else,  and  I had  a child  of 
secondary  school  age.  We  will  assume 
(that  he  had  got  through  an  11 -plus 
■examination  in  some  other  county,  and  I 
want  to  find  him  a place  in  a London 
County  Council  School.  What  do  I do? 

Councillor  Shearman : I suggest  you 

(write  to  the  Education  Officer  and  put 
•your  problem. 

2593.  Having  decided  the  district  I am 
going  to,  do  I go  to  the  divisional  officer, 
•the  head  master  of  the  school,  do  I 
•write  to  County  Hall,  or  what  do  I do? 

• You  can  do  any  or  all  of  those 

•things,  but  I think  the  shortest  route  is 
•to  go  to  the  divisional  office  and  ask  for 
•advice,  which  you  will  certainly  get.  You 
•will  be  told  what  are  the  possibilities  in 
the  area,  and  you  will  get  all  the  advice 
•you  need. 

i 2594.  I will  have  to  seek  out  and  find 

•the  Education  Officer? Yes,  and  if 

•you  are  coming  from  Shropshire  the 
•simplest  thing  might  be  to  write  to  the 
•Education  Officer. 

2595.  But  if  I knew  of  a particular 
•school,  and  got  in  touch  with  the  head 
•master,  he  would  have  to  turn  me  over 

•to  the  Education  Officer,  would  he? 

<Mr.  Houghton : No.  Let  us  assume  it 
•was  a grammar  school.  We  would  want 
•to  be  sure,  of  course,  that  the  boy  or  girl 
dn  question  had  satisfied  certain  con- 
•ditions  and  that  he  was  of  the  required 
•quality  for  the  grammar  school. 
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2596.  Would  you  accept  another 

county’s  examination ? Undoubtedly. 

If  he  went  to  be  interviewed  b.y  itibe  head, 
the  head  would  tell  him  if  he  had  got 
a place,  and  the  head  would  get  in  touch 
with  ithe  divisional  officer,  possibly  by 
telephone,  and  it  would  be  as  simple  as 
that.  It  is  done  dn  various  ways ; by 
writing,  to  me,  iby  getting  in  touch  with 
the  divisional  officer,  or  getting  in  touch 
with  the  school,  but  mainly  it  is  through 
the  divisional  officer. 

2597.  What  size  staff  has  your  divi- 
sional officer  got? Off-hand  I cannot 

give  you  the  figure. 

2598.  Have  you  got  any  publications 
I could  look  at,  which  show  numbers, 

gradings  and  salaries  of  staff? We 

could  give  you  that  very  easily. 

2599.  There  is  one  vary  important 
point  we  have  to  consider  in  relation  to 
what  has  been  put  to  us  in  other  con- 
nections, and  that  is  the  school  medical 
service.  Would  it  he  more  convenient 
to  take  this  .as  part  of  the  educational 
system,  or  as  part  of  the  personal  health 
services?  The  two  things  go  together. 

Councillor  Shearman : I am  in  your 

hands.  The  school  medical  officer  is 
here. 

2600.  Supposing  'there  were  .a  transfer, 
whether  by  delegation  or  by  conferment, 
of  personal  health  services  and  children’s 
welfare  services  to  local  authorities. 
What  would  have  to  be  done  about  the 
school  medical  service,  because  to  some 
extent  they  are  run  together  today,  are 

■they  not? 1 think  the  intention  was 

to  leave  the  school  medical  service 
intact. — Sir  Isaac  Hayward : That  was 
to  remain  with  us. 

2601.  That  would  to  some  extent  break 
up  the  continuity  which  exists  today, 

would  it  not? Yes,  it  would..  That 

was  one  of  the  disadvantages  behind  the 
proposal. 

2602.  How  was  it  proposed  to  get 
over  whatever  the  disadvantages  might 

be? 1 think  Dr.  Scott  will  be  .able 

to  explain  that.  You  have  got  the  divi- 
sional officers,  you  see,  and  the  county 
is  divided  into  nine  divisions  for  three 
services ; one  is  education,  another  is 
health,  and  the  third  one  is  children’s 
committees,  you  see. 

2603.  Are  they  .the  same  nine  divi- 
sions?  They  would  have  been  an  easy 

link  between  the  boroughs  on  maternity 

All 
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and  child  welfare  and  the  school  medical 
service,  similar  to  'the  link  that  existed 
before  the  change  in  legislation.  We 
had  experience  of  that  'before  the  Health 
Act  was  passed,  but  I am  not  going  to 
say  that  'there  are  not  some  disadvan- 
tages in  that,  which  we  must  readily 
admit. 

2604.  But  they  are  not  insuperable? 
They  are  not  insuperable. 

2605.  Would  the  doctor  like  ito  add 

anything  on  this? Dr.  Scott’.  I think 

.that  is  a matter  of  policy. 

2606.  Miss  Johnston : Your  proposals 
for  -the  'health  services  were  only  con- 
cerned with  'some  of  -the  health  services, 
were  they  not?  If  it  were  decided  that 
all  the  health  and  welfare  services  should 
be  handed  over,  iwould  that  make  any 
difference  to  your  views  about  the  school 

health  service? Sir  Isaac  Hayward: 

When  you  say  “ all  the  health  and  -wel- 
fare services  ” what  halve  you  in  mind? 

2607.  I -think  you  were  going  to  retain 
home  nursing,  domiciliary  midwives, 
school  health  and  so  on,  but  -if  all  these 
were  handed  over,  would  that  alter  your 

views? -No-,  it  would  not  alter  our 

views  at  all,  because  that  would  be  some- 
what in  line  with  what  existed  prior  to 
the  National  Health  Act. — Councillor 
Shearman : I -think  that  the  school 
medical  service  is  so  bound  up  with  the 
Education  Act,  -that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  indeed  to  divorce  the  school 
medical  service. 

2608.  Chairman:  What  actual  things 
are  done  -under  -the  heading  of  the  school 
medical  service?  -ft  is  a comprehensive 
term.  Of  course,  there  is  the  medical 
examination  of  children  at  school,  but 
what  else  is  done  for  the  children  by  the 
school  'medical  service? — —Dr.  Scott: 
I -think,  essentially,  this  is  factual  and 
perhaps  I can  help.  First  of  all,  there 
is  the  routine  examination  of  the  school- 
children,  which  takes  place  four  times 
in  school  life.  Secondly,  there  is  the 
examination  land  reexamination  of 
children  who  are  found  to  have  defects, 
as  well  as  arranging  for  those  defects 
to  be  treated.  Thirdly,  there  is  the 
ascertainment  of  Ithe  educationally  handi- 
capped children,  and  advice  to  the  Edu- 
cation Officer  about  appropriate  placing, 
either  in  residential  or  day  schools.  There 
is  the  school  dental  service,  recuperative 
holidays,  the  very  large  job  of  ascertain- 
ing, -particularly  among  the  educationally 


handicapped  children,  the  educationally 
stub-normal  and  their  appropriate  plac- 
ing, and  general  advice  on  special  diets, 
school  meals  -and  that  kind  of  thing. 
Working  very  closely  with  the  service 
axe  -the  2,500  voluntary  workers,  to  whom 
Mr.  Shearman  made  reference.  It  -is 
far  more  than  a -mere  straightforward 
medical  inspection. 

2609.  Mr.  Cadbury:  What  about 

home  visiting? It  is  partly  done  by 

the  school  nurses  who,  under  the  Educa- 
tion Act,  must  also  be  health  visitors ; 
it  is  partly  done  by  the  social  workers, 
and  it  is  partly  done  by  the  attendance 
officers.  Bu-t  quite  a number  is  done 
by  the  school  nurses. 

2610.  Miss  Johnston:  Is  any  done  by 
education  visitors,  who  are  not  school 

nurses? Since  1948  the  council  has 

very  deliberately  regarded  a family  as 
needing  the  care  of  a health  visitor,  and 
that  includes  children  under  5 and 
children  over  5.  Of  something  like  750 
health  visitors,  either  in  maternity  and 
child  welfare  or  school  nursing,  over 
250  are  now  in  both  services.  That  had 
to  be  developed  slowly,  because  some  of 
the  older  nurses  did  not  want  to  switch. 
Some  had  not  got  the  health  visitor’s 
qualifications,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  used,  but  it  has  been  a steady  process 
of  development  since  1948. 

2611.  That  development  would  be  im- 
peded, would  it  not,  if  school  health 
were  separated  from  the  other  health 

services? 1 -think  they  would  have  to 

split  it  again.  I think  -the  point  _ the 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee 
makes  is  that  the  school  health  service 
is  so  integral  a part  of  the  education 
service  that  it  would  inevitably  mean  a 
split. 

2612.  Chairman:  That  is  just  one  of 
those  generalisations  which  I rather  like 
to  test.  I can  see  that  it  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  looking  after  children  in 
the  school,  but  I do  not  find  it  quite 
so  easy  to  see  why  it  must  essentially  be 

one  administrative  process? My  own 

line  of  reasoning  on  it  is  perfectly 
simple.  There  is  nothing  magical  about 
a child  attaining  the  age  of  5,  but  if  the 
same  doctor  and  the  same  nurse  can,  in 
fact,  disregard  what  at  the  moment  is 
a purely  administrative  and  arbitrary 
division,  and  go  on  with  preventive  care 
of  the  family,  it  is  very  desirable  to 
do  it.  If,  indeed,  that  proves  impossible. 
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because  two  different  authorities  divide 
the  child  and  the  family  at  5, 1 think  the 
arguments  for  regarding  the  school 
health  service,  both  medical  and  nursing, 
as  being  essentially  linked  with  the 
teacher,  with  the  school  and  with  the 
care  worker,  are  stronger  than  the  argu- 
ments for  linking  it  with  the  child  under 
5.  It  may  be  a matter  of  opinion,  but 
that  is  my  opinion. 

2613.  I can  understand  that,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  carry  you  quite  as  far 
as  establishing  that  the  two  services  must 
necessarily  be  under  the  same  adminis- 
trative control — the  education  service  on 
the  one  hand,  and  all  the  health  business 
on  the  other.  Provided  you  have  people 
on  the  spot  in  touch  with  the  district 
representative,  and  in  touch  with  the 
headmasters  and  so  forth,  why  must  the 
school  medical  service  be  administra- 
tively responsible  to  the  education 

authority? 1 am  trespassing  here  on 

aspects  of  policy. 

2614.  I am  asking  it  purely  as  a prac- 
tical matter.  What  is  the  practical 

consideration  involved? Councillor 

Shearman  : I would  say  that,  if  you  have 
dual  control  in  matters  concerning  the 
organisation  of  schools,  which  affect  the 
child’s  relations  in  school  environment — 
the  teachers  and  so  forth — it  is  going 
to  make  for  more  complexity  and  often 
lead  to  difficulties.  I think  it  is  a very 
great  advantage  that  all  these  things 
should  be  under  an  authority,  which  is 
the  education  authority. 

2615.  Mr.  Cadbury : The  dual  control 
in  some  areas  comes  to  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health.  He  is  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  serving  one  master,  and 
School  Medical  Officer  serving  another 
committee,  at  any  rate.  Is  that  some- 
thing of  which  the  county  council  has 

experience? Dr.  Scott : That  is  the 

position  in  the  county  council.  I am 
School  Medical  Officer  and  Medical 
Officer  of  Health. — Councillor  Shear- 
man'. Dr.  Scott  serves  the  same  local 
government  department. 

2616.  Two  committees? Two  com- 

mittees. 

2617.  And  in  some  counties  the  same 
individual  serves  the  county  council  on 
some  subjects,  and  the  district  council 
on  others? — —Yes,  I know. 

Chairman:  That  applies  in  London  in 
some  cases. 
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2618.  Mr.  Cadbury : I was  asking  if 
you  had  any  experience  of  that  in 

London. Yes. — Dr.  Scott : In  one, 

Battersea,  the  borough  medical  officer 
was  our  divisional  medical  officer.  In 
one  or  two  other  parts  of  London  our 
divisional  medical  officer  is  also  the 
borough  medical  officer  of  health ; in 
that  case  they  serve  two  independent 
separate  statutory  masters. 

2619.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Do  they  do 

school  medical  work? Yes. 

2620.  Chairman : In  those  cases  where 
he  is  the  medical  officer  of  health  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  borough,  and  if 
the  borough  became  the  body  responsible 
for  looking  after  children,  what  practical 

difference  would  it  make? Sir  Isaac 

Hayward : This  particular  matter  is 

probably  rather  wider  now  than  the 
school  medical  service,  and  it  would 
probably  be  as  well  to  deal  with  that 
when  dealing  with  the  health  committee 
later  on.  What  I was  going  to  say  is 
that  when  the  Act  was  passed,  there  was 
a good  deal  of  opposition  as  to  what 
had  taken  place,  and  the  Minister  ex- 
pressed the  view  to  the  county  council 
in  transferring  the  health  service  to  us 
that  we  should  enter  into  a system  of 
delegation  with  the  boroughs.  It  was 
felt  a straight  delegation  to  each 
borough,  with  28  medical  officers  being 
responsible  to  the  council,  was  not  a 
tidy  piece  of  administration,  so  it  was 
decided  to  set  up,  I think,  nine  districts, 
which  would  incorporate  more  than  one 
borough,  two  or  more  boroughs  going 
into  that  district  committee,  and  that  the 
chief  medical  officer  in  charge  of  that 
district  could  be  a medical  officer  of  one 
of  the  boroughs  at  the  same  time,  so 
that  he  would  combine  two  duties  of 
very  much  the  same  work.  I must  say 
quite  frankly  the  new  investigation  did 
find  it  has  not  worked  very  satisfactorily, 
and  in  fact  there  are  only  two  or  three 
areas  where  the  boroughs  have  accepted 
that  combined  service,  they  have  insisted 
on  keeping  their  own  medical  officer  in 
spite  of  that. 

2621 . We  will  come  back  to  the  school 
medical  service  when  we  come  to  the 
health  services.  I have  got  two  more 
points ; the  first  is  this.  It  has  been 
very  strongly  impressed  upon  us  in  some 
quarters  that  there  is  a great  advantage 
in  having  the  whole  range  of  primary, 
secondary  and  further  education  under 
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the  hand  of  the  same  authority  in  a par- 
ticular area.  That  is  another  of  these 
generalisations  which  I would  like  to 
test.  Would  you  agree  with  that,  Mr. 
Shearman,  to  start  with? Mr.  Shear- 

man : We  have  in  the  country,  although 
not  in  London,  experience  of  different 
set-ups,  and  I think  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  1944  Education  Act  was  to  get  rid 
of  duality  and  to  recreate  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  education,  as  the  Act  says,  as  a 
continuous  process  right  through  the 
development  of  the  pupil.  It  certainly 
would  look  to  be  a very  retrograde  step 
to  go  back  on  1944  in  that  particular 
respect. 

2622.  Supposing,  for  the  range  of 
further  education,  you  are  planning  on 
a wide  enough  basis  to  meet  the  demand 
in  the  right  places  at  the  right  times, 
why  should  it  be  essential  that  the  actual 
administration  of  those  institutions 
should  be  in  the  same  hands  as  the 
administration  of  the  secondary  and 

primary  schools? There  is  a very 

close  integration  between  particularly 
secondary  education  and  further  educa- 
tion, and  I could  give  many  examples. 
One  should  be  sufficient  to  prove  the 
case.  Take,  for  instance,  ithe  question 
of  education  after  the  school  leaving  age. 
The  Education  Act  lays  down  that  this 
should  be  compulsory  in  county  colleges 
up  to  the  age  of  18.  We  have  not  got 
that  yet,  but  there  will  be  certainly  an 
overlap  between  secondary  and  further 
education  during  that  period.  The  L.C.C. 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  anticipate  the 
next  stage  of  this  development.  It  has 
in  fact  built  three  or  four  county  colleges 
already.  It  has  built  them  to  meet  the 
bulge  of  the  secondary  school  rolls  which 
is  with  us  at  the  present  time.  It  has 
built  them,  they  are  short-term,  to  cope 
with  that  situation  and  be  ready  for  the 
next  stage  when  it  comes  along,  so  that 
they  are  designed  accordingly  to  serve 
the  short  term  and  the  ultimate  purpose. 
That  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  could  be 
done  by  an  authority  which  could  look 
at  the  whole  course  of  education  and 
plan  accordingly  for  well  ahead. 

2623.  But  what  difference  would  be 
made  to  that  planning  one  way  or  the 
•other  according  to  whether  or  not  the 
secondary  schools,  for  example,  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  authorities  or  in 
the  hands  of  the  L.C.C. ? You  know 
where  the  schools  are,  you  know  the 
people  are  coming  in  and  going  out,  you 
know  the  population  statistics.  Why 


should  it  be  essential,  in  order  to  have 
effective  planning,  that  the  whole 
administration  of  the  actual  institutions 
should  be  in  the  same  hands  throughout? 
It  would  avoid  a great  many  incon- 
veniences and  causes  of  friction. — Mr. 
Houghton:  If  I may  say  so— and  from 
the  purely  administrative  point  of  view 
I have  some  experience  in  this  kind  of 
thing — I am  quite  certain  you  .would  not 
get  the  close  relationship  between  your 
secondary  schools  and  your  colleges  of 
further  education — and  they  cover  a very 
wide  range  today,  there  are  colleges  up 
to  advanced  colleges.  It  is  in  the  last 
five  years  that  it  has  become  quite 
evident  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  link 
the  secondary  schools  with  the  colleges 
of  further  education,  so  that  the  prin- 
cipals and  staffs  of  those  colleges  are 
aware  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
secondary  schools,  and  so  that  the 
secondary  schools  can  be  fully  aware  of 
the  kind  of  qualifications  required  and 
the  kind  of  opportunities  in  those 
colleges.  My  own  view  personally,  from 
the  purely  administrative  angle,  is  that 
with  two  different  authorities,  the  one 
dealing  only  with  further  education,  and 
the  other  with  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
foster  this  link.  I am  not  saying  it  is 
impracticable  to  have  an  administrative 
arrangement — in  fact  it  exists,  as  you 
know. 

2624.  My  last  question  is  this  ; do  you 
think  the  County  of  London,  or  any 
other  individual  county  of  the  Greater 
London  area  is  a large  enough  unit  on 
which  to  -plan  the  highest  ranks  of 

further  education? Mr.  Shearman : 

So  far  as  the  County  of  London  is  con- 
cerned, we  think  we  have  been  able  to 
do  that.  Not  only  the  schools  plan  but 
the  further  education  plan  was  approved 
by  the  Minister  of  Education,  on  which 
we  are  at  present  working,  and  it  has 
been  found  possible  . . . 

2625.  Is  that  purely  London  County 
Council? — - — Yes.  The  London  County 
Council  further  education  plan. 

2626.  Is  there  no  plan  which  deals 
with  Greater  London  as  a whole?—— 
Of  course  there  have  been  initial 
developments  in  the  field  of  technical 
education  which  have  led  to  the  necessity 
for  a good  deal  of  consultation  between 
London  and  the  neighbouring  authori- 
ties so  as  to  take  the  fullest  .possible 
advantage  of  the  possibilities  of  technical 
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training  in  colleges,  and  as  you  know,  a 
few  years  ago,  regional  committees  for 
higher  technological  education  were  set 
up.  We  have  one  covering  a very  large 
area  in  London  and  the  home  counties, 
and  through  that  regional  committee, 
with  its  academic  boards,  its  committees 
for  planning  courses  and  so  forth,  I think 
a great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made 
in  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the 
authorities. 

2627.  I have  read  some  reports  made 
to  the  regional  committee,  and  these  ques- 
tions I a,m  now  asking  are  based  upon 
them.  Some  of  those  reports  are  very 
severely  critical  of  the  quality  of  .plan- 
ning, of  the  siting  of  the  various  institu- 
tions which  go  to  make  up  further  educa- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  they  are  not 
taking  into  account  a wide  enough  catch- 
ment area,  that  the  county  is  not  enough. 
For  example,  it  is  suggested  with  some 
force  behind  the  argument,  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  means  of  deciding 
whether  a particular  college,  whether  it 
be  in  Middlesex,  Essex,  Kent,  Hertford- 
shire or  Surrey,  should  be  developed  for 
one  particular  purpose,  whether  another 
one  should  be  developed  for  another 
particular  purpose,  whether  another 
should  be  sited  here  or  there,  north,  west, 
or  south-east.  They  say  there  is  not  an 
adequate  machinery  for  settling  those 
points  at  the  present  time.  These  are 
the  criticisms  which  have  been  made, 
so  everybody  is  not  unanimous  that  the 

present  machinery  is  adequate? No  ; 

so  far  as  the  regional  committee  is  con- 
cerned X have  the  feeling  that  they  have 
been  making  a good  deal  of  progress.  So 
far  as  the  machinery  for  the  siting  of 
new  schools  and  the  planning  of  colleges 
is  concerned,  the  Minister  does  play  a 
very  active  r-ole,  and  a lot  of  consultation 
has  been  going  on,  and  I do  not  say 
that  that  has  been  without  difficulties, 
because  all  sorts  of  problems  arise.  At 
the  present  time  London  undoubtedly 
makes  a very  large  contribution  to  the 
provision  of  technical  education  over  the 
whole  area.  The  education  officer  has 
■taken  a great  deal  of  personal  interest  in 
this,  and  perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear 
him. — Mr.  Houghton-.  X do  not  think  I 
have  anything  to  add  to  what  Councillor 
Shearman  has  already  said.  I think  it 
is  quite  true  there  have  been  consider- 
able defects  in  the  past,  probably  because 
of  growing  pains,  in  the  regional  advisory 
council.  I am  quite  sure  in  the  last  few 
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years  there  has  been  a strengthening — 
not  of  itheir  control — but  of  their  advice 
to  the  Ministry  on  the  distribution  of 
courses,  particularly  courses  at  advanced 
level,  which  are  the  courses  which  you 
would  naturally  expect  to  require  a very 
wide  catchment  area  for.  To  that  extent 
I think  their  advice  would  very  much 
influence  the  Ministry  in  any  planning 
proposal  to  build  a new  college  in  that 
area.  I have  had  some  practical  experi- 
ence of  that  quite  recently  for  a rather 
new  type  of  college  of  further  education 
at  the  advanced  level  and  we  have  been 
asked  to  submit  our  proposed  courses  to 
the  regional  advisory  council,  which  will 
consider  them  and  advise,  and  I have 
no  doubt  the  Ministry  would  very 
'definitely  pay  close  regard  to  any  pro- 
posals— and  of  course  you  could  not 
build  without  it. — Sir  Isaac  Hayward: 
There  is  a body  known  as  the  Home 
Counties  Regional  Advisory  Council,  and 
then  there  is  liaison  between  the  educa- 
tion officers.  There  is  a considerable 
amount  of  work  done  through  that 
organisation  and  a great  deal  of  over- 
lapping is  avoided.  It  might  be  you 
would  like  to  have  some  information 
about  that. 

2628.  Reports  have  been  made  to  that 
body  which  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  they  are  building  on  the  wrong 
pattern  for  at  least  two  generations 
ahead — I do  not  know  whether  that  is 
right  or  wrong,  but  are  you  aware  of 

it? Mr.  Shearman:  One  answer  of 

course  is  that  you  have  got  to  build  to 
some  extent  on  the  past,  and  there  is  no 
escaping  from  the  fact  that  within  the 
County  of  London  a very  highly 
developed  system  of  technical  education 
has  grown  up  in  the  past,  the  polytech- 
nics, supplemented  later  on  by  colleges 
of  technical  education.  Now,  as  you 
know,  three  polytechnics  have  become 
colleges  of  advanced  technology.  There 
are  industries  in  which  London  is  very 
highly  developed  and  specialised,  and 
where  'London  can  make  a very  big  con- 
tribution. It  is  quite  clear  they  have  to 
serve  a wider  area  than  the  county 
itself.  I think  we  have  made  quite  a 
good  deal  of  progress  in  getting  a degree 
of  co-ordination  in  the  actual  procedure 
involved.  For  instance  the  conference 
of  chairmen  of  education  committees 
meets  from  time  to  time,  to  discuss  quite 
a lot  of  problems  about  recruitment, 
students’  fees,  etc. 
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Chairman : Thank  you  very  much  ; I 
have  asked  some  very  lengthy  questions 
and  I am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
answering  them. 

2629.  Sir  Charles  Morris : X think  you 
have  mentioned  with  some  pride  your 
system  of  care  committees ; you  have  in- 
dicated that  you  think  again  positively 
that  it  is  a good  arrangement  which  is 
likely  to  become  permanent,  and  you 
have  also  said  I think  that  you  work 
it  through  voluntary  workers  with  a 
small  number  of  full-time  workers.  I 
wonder  if  you  would  tell  us  about  the 
voluntary  workers?  What  sort  of  people 
are  they?  Do  they  come  from  ithe 
neighbourhood  in  which  they  operate, 

and  so  on? They  are  all  sorts  of 

people,  and  it  is  really  very  encouraging, 
a very  cheering  thing  to  see  the  extent 
to  which  people  with  a certain  amount 
of  leisure,  not  too  much,  are  prepared 
to  take  a very  active  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  children  of  a particular 
school.  After  having  had  a bit  of  in- 
struction going  round  with  someone  else, 
she  is  appointed  as  a care  committee 
worker  to  a particular  school,  and  she 
gets  to  know  . . . 

2630.  She? She  or  he  gets  to 

know  the  head  of  the  school,  works  very 
closely  with  the  professional  care 
organiser  and  goes  visiting  the  homes  of 
children  where  any  kind  of  problem  has 
arisen.  It  is  often  necessary  to  give 
quite  a lot  of  friendly  advice  to  the 
family  and  make  the  necessary  contacts 
with  specialist  services,  health,  and 
services  of  all  kinds,  and  very  often  give 
a good  deal  of  friendly  help.  The  care 
committee  workers  take  an  intense 
pleasure  in  that  work.  You  asked 
whether  they  came  from  the  locality, 
and  of  course  to  a certain  extent  they 
do,  but  in  certain  localities  it  is  more 
difficult  to  find  people  with  leisure  than 
in  others,  and  so  one  feature  of  the 
service  is  that  it  is  a London-wide 
service.  There  are  areas  where  there 
are  not  so  many  people  who  have 
leisure  in  the  daytime,  when  calling  at 
homes  is  necessary,  and  the  care  com- 
mittee service  there  has  to  be  reinforced 
considerably  from  outside  that  particular 
part  of  London.  So  it  is  a London- 
wide arrangement.  The  people  are 
married  women,  often  professional 
women,  married,  when  the  children  are 
off  their  hands  and  they  have  time  to 
spare.  They  are  retired  teachers  some- 
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times,  sometimes  retired  professional 
men,  and  the  people  really  are  a whole 
cross-section  of  the  population. 

2631.  You  have  told  us  it  is  unique; 
is  it  partly  due  to  the  special  circum- 
stances of  London  that  you  have  worked 
out  and  maintained  this  unique  service? 

It  originally  grew  up  in  London  out 

of  the  original  School  Meals  Act  of 
1906,  much  of  the  work  on  which  was 
done  by  voluntary  organisations.  In  due 
course  -the  Council  took  advantage  of  it 
and  assisted  it  with  professional  staff, 
and  that  is  how  it  has  grown. 

2632.  When  you  say  unique,  you 
mean  primarily  its  large  use  of  voluntary 

workers  for  this  purpose? There  is 

a large  use  of  voluntary  staff. 

2633.  Miss  Johnston : Do  you  find 
daytime  visiting  effective  now,  when  so 

many  mothers  are  working? Some 

people  have  to  go  back  in  'the  evening, 
no  doubt. 

2634.  I expect  the  problems  have 

changed  a good  deal? Mothers  with 

very  young  children  are  usually  the 
cases  which  give  rise  to  problems  at 
school. 

2635.  Mr.  Lawson:  I have  in  front 

of  me  a summary  of  the  costs  of  educa- 
tion in  the  different  education  authorities 
in  our  area.  I take  it  you  are  probably 
familiar  with  those  figures.  I only  want 
to  put  it  quite  generally.  These  are  the 
costs  I have  per  pupil  for  primary 
education:  L.C.C.  £38-33  per  pupil. 
That  is  not  quite  the  highest.  Middlesex 
is  about  the  same,  and  I think  East  Ham 
is  slightly  higher.  The  lowest,  which  is 
Croydon,  is  a lot  less,  £31-69  per  pupil, 
against  London  £38-33.  For  secondary 
education  the  L.C.C.  is  the  highest, 
£68-19.  'Nobody  else  ds  really  very  dose 
to  that.  Croydon  again  is  £58-85. 

Would  you  like  to  comment  on  that 

briefly? Yes,  I have  gone  into  this 

quite  a good  deal  and  we  could  let  you 
have  some  further  figures  if  you  are 
interested  in  the  breakdown  of  these 
costs.  I would  like  to  make  one  or  two 
general  observations.  First,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a factor  of  higher  costs  in 
London  itself — for  example  wage  costs 
are  higher  in  the  London  area.  That 
is  generally  known.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  cost  of  teachers’  salaries.  The  Burn- 
ham scales  for  teachers’  salaries  are 
higher  than  in  the  neighbouring  local 
education  authorities.  That  is  one  thing  ; 
and  apart  from  wages,  other  costs  in 
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London  tend  to  be  higher.  Another  one 
I put  forward  is  the  standard  of  service. 
In  many  ways  I think  London  does  give 
a higher  standard  of  service  in  the 
schools.  For  instance,  you  have 
mentioned  secondary  schools.  I believe 
our  staffing  ratio  in  secondary  schools 
between  pupils  and  teachers  is  below  the 
national  average,  and  that  national 
average  includes  all  those  rural  counties 
where  there  are  a lot  of  small  classes. 
That  is  a deliberate  policy  to  step  up 
the  standard  in  our  schools,  and  that  is 
reflected  in  the  costs. — Mr.  Houghton : 
This  year  in  the  secondary  schools  the 
teacher-pupil  ratio  is  considerably  below 
the  average.  That  would  be  directly  re- 
flected in  the  relatively  higher  figure  for 
secondary  education  and  not  so  much  in 
the  figure  for  primary  education.  In 
primary  education  you  yourself  said  it 
was  not  the  highest,  but  it  is  in 
secondary. — Councillor  Shearman : One 
other  example  of  the  standard  of  service 
is  I think  in  the  provision  for  secondary 
schools  for  secretarial  assistance,  pro- 
fessional librarians  etc. — we  have  some 
very  highly  trained  people  there. — Mr. 
Houghton:  May  I comment  on  these 
figures  of  costs.  I think  it  is  extra- 
ordinarily dangerous  to  generalise.  We 
have  tried  to  find  so  many  times  and 
gone  into  great  detail  to  see  why  we  are 
higher  or  sometimes  lower  both  in  the 
general  figures  and  under  the  various 
heads  of  direct  expenditure.  It  is 
always  difficult  to  be  sure  you  are  com- 
paring like  with  like — how  much  is  put 
to  capital  and  how  much  is.  on  revenue. 
That  is  one  element.  Why,  for  example, 
at  one  time  the  upkeep  of  buildings  and 
grounds  in  London  was  relatively  high 
compared  with  others — there  were 
obvious  reasons,  the  age  of  the  buildings, 
the  fact  that  they  were  very  badly 
damaged  in  the  war.  Those  are  just 
general  points  to  give  a cautionary  pic- 
ture about  comparing  exactly  and  rather 
rigidly. 

2636.  I quite  understand  it  is  always 
very  difficult  to  compare,  but  you  do 
try  to  make  that  comparison,  going  into 
all  the  differences,  and  taking  account  of 
what  is  common? Councillor  Shear- 

man: I wonder  if  I might  go  into  one 
particular  argument  which  is  sometimes 
referred  to,  the  costs  of  administration. 
It  is  never  safe  to  draw  conclusions  from 
figures  about  costs  per  head  of  adminis- 
tration, because  you  are  never  quite  sure 
how  far  different  authorities  are  in- 


cluding exactly  the  same  things  under 
that  head ; but  a figure  has  been 
quoted  in  the  iMinistry’s  evidence 
of  5-07  of  the  percentage  cost  of 
administration  for  the  year  1957-58,  and 
I think  I ought  to  put  in  that  that  was 
based  on  estimated  expenditure,  and 
when  if  came  to  actual  expenditure  it 
was  found  that  certain  superannuation 
contributions  had  been  lumped  into  ad- 
ministration, and  thie  actual  figure  is 
4-59.  Actually,  London  does  give  a ser- 
vice, as  we  have  been  hearing,  of  further 
education  in  a big  way,  and  that  again 
affects  the  relative  costs  which  appear 
on  our  administration  figures.  Our 
actual  figures  for  administration  are  con- 
siderably lower,  4-47. 

2637.  Chairman : Thank  you  very 

much,  Mr.  Shearman,  for  helping  us  on 
this  extremely  important  subject — you 
cannot  have  a more  important  subject 
than  this.  That  completes  what  we  want' 
to  ask  you  about,  unless  you  would  like 
to  make  any  general  observations  arising 

out  of  what  has  been  said. May  I 

thank  you  for  the  very  patient  hearing 
you  have  given  us,  and  offer  again  to 
supplement  what  I have  said  by  docu- 
mentary evidence  on  any  question  you 
may  wish  to  put.  I would  also  like  to 
say,  further  to  what  Sir  Isaac  said  this 
morning,  that  the  fact  that  we  had  not 
referred  to  any  evidence  you  may  have 
received  from  other  quarters  must  not 
be  taken  as  meaning  that  we  are  accept- 
ing it.  I would  like  to  say  that  certain 
evidence  has  come  to  you  from  some 
borough  councils  the  facts  of  which  I 
would  strenuously  dispute,  but  I did  not 
know  whether  you  would  want  to  bother 
about  the  details. 

Chairman:  I do  not  think  it  would 
be  very  difficult  for  us  to  pick  up  what 
you  would  accept  and  what  you  would 
not  accept. 

Sir  Isaac  Hayward:  I will  ask  Mr. 
Stamp  to  deal  with  the  question  of  parks. 

2638.  Chairman:  We  are  very  glad  to 
see  you,  Mr.  Stamp,  and  Mr.  Huddart. 
Mr.  Stamp,  do  you  wish  to  tell  us  any- 
thing generally  before  we  start  asking 

questions? Councillor  Stamp:  I 

think  perhaps  I might  just  illumine  the 
matter  a little.  There  are  various  park 
authorities  in  London,  of  which  the 
L.C.C.  is  the  largest.  The  second  largest 
of  course,  is  the  Ministry  of  Works. 
They  have  the  Royal  parks,  which  are  the 
large  ones,  Hyde  Park,  St.  James’s  Park., 
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.Green  Park,  Richmond  Park.  The 
borough  councils  are  also  parks  authori- 
ties. They  have  the  small  parks  in  the 
main,  with  very  few  exceptions,  under 
two  acres.  In  addition  to  that,  there  are 
private  open  spaces.  These  include  some 
of  the  London  squares,  tennis  courts, 
grounds  on  the  housing  estates,  and  so 
on,  and  other  smaller  places  which  have 
not  been  acquired  by  public  authorities. 
In  the  main,  we  encourage  ,the 
boroughs  . . . 

2639.  For  the  sake  of  completeness  we 
must  remember  the  City  of  London,  with 
Epping  Forest? 1 was  going  to  men- 

tion Bpping  Forest  under  a special 
heading.  We  encourage  the  boroughs  to 
have  small  open  spaces,  and  where  they 
are  willing  to  acquire  we  make  a contri- 
bution of  5b  per  cent.  Very  often  we 
acquire  for  them,  perhaps  in  connection 
with  our  developments,  an  odd  piece  of 
land  which  is  available,  and  we  suggest 
to  them  that  they  should  take  it  up. 
We  should  prefer  that  they  should  have 
the  little  sitting-out  local  places  rather 
than  the  larger  open  spaces.  The  L.C.C. 
seek  to  develop  the  larger  ones.  The 
important  thing  I think  to  remember  is 
that  the  L.C.C.  parks  are  very  largely 
games  parks.  Games  are  fairly  universal 
throughout  London,  football,  cricket  and 
netball,  and  other  games  of  that  sort, 
and  they  have  to  serve  a very  much 
larger  public  than  a locality.  If  the 
locality  had  jurisdiction  over  important 
parks,  say  like  Viotoria  Park,  then  many 
boroughs  which  have  not  got  playing 
space  would  be  deprived  of  it.  We  have 
not  sufficient  at  present  for  all  the  games 
people  want  to  play  in  London,  or  even 
for  the  clubs.  We  have  a very  close 
relationship  with  the  clubs  in  London, 
we  have  very  regular  meetings  with  them. 
At  the  commencement  of  each  season 
we  sort  out  the  applications  and  give 
them  fair  shares  all  round,  -so  that  the 
sports  facilities  serve  London  as  a whole, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  ordinary 
recreational  facilities  even  at  places  like 
Hampstead  Heath  serve  a very  wide 
area,  not  only  in-county  but  out-county. 
In  addition,  there  have  grown  up  out 
of  the  old  bandstand  places  entertain- 
ments in  parks  which  are  a regular 
feature  now.  We  have  about  1,400 
different  entertainments  going  on  in  our 
parks  during  the  summer  season,  and 
of  course  they  reach  a very  wide  public, 
from  symphony  orchestras  at  Kenwood 


to  the  Punch  and  Judy  shows  for  kiddies 
— a very  wide  variety.  There  are  special 
events  which  occur,  championships  of 
various  sorts,  bowls  for  the  old  men,  and 
I think  some  ladies  too,  and  bowls 
championships.  We  have  also  the  walk- 
ing contests  of  the  big  sports  organisa- 
tions and  running  contests.  We  also 
have  a fair  number  of  historic  buildings 
in  our  parks  and  we  have  specialists  on 
historic  buildings  who  are  able  to  give 
advice  to  the  council  in  their  preserva- 
tion, which  we  are  compelled  to  do.  A 
further  point  is  that  we  have  specialist 
staffs.  I do  not  say  that  small  authorities 
do  not  in  some  cases  or  could  not  have 
specialist  staff,  but  we  have  only  got  to 
walk  to  some  areas  to  see  how  com- 
pletely ruined  some  of  the  street  trees 
are.  We  are  able  to  offer,  for  instance, 
to  boroughs  tree  specialists  to  suggest  the 
appropriate  trees  to  plant  in  certain  areas 
and  the  proper  way  to  prune  them,  and 
there  are  not  sufficient  numbers  of  these 
specialists  to  serve  many  units  in  any 
given  area.  We  are  able  to*  get  these 
specialists  into  our  service  who  have 
knowledge  of  trees,  knowledge  of  horti- 
culture, knowledge  of  arboriculture, 
knowledge  of  land,  knowledge  of 
layout,  and  so  on.  A further 
thing  too  is  the  mobility  of  labour.  You 
may  have  comparatively  small  or  medium 
sized  open  spaces.  We  can  afford  to 
have  a very  experienced  superintendent 
in  charge  of  a large  open  space  with  an 
oversight  into  multiples  of  small  ones. 
Also,  you  have  the  servicing  from  the 
large  one  of  not  only  the  equipment  but 
also  the  labour,  unskilled  and  skilled. 
For  instance,  take  the  little  open  space 
at  the  Old  Vic,  that  is  dealt  with  by 
the  South  Bank  staff,  but  they  also  look 
after  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields ; it  is  a con- 
venient unit,  where  we  can  get  really 
good  service  by  qualified  people  serving 
large  and  small  areas,  and  mobility  of 
labour  is  important  and  economical. 
Then  we  can  have  large-scale  purchases. 
I think  for  the  housing  estate  property 
alone  something  like  5,000  trees  were 
planted  last  year,  and  I think  we  have 
planted  more  than  that  in  the  parks.  For 
road  improvements  and  so  on  we  also  do 
a certain  amount  of  planting,  and  it  is 
expensive.  We  have  our  own  production 
centres  where  we  are  growing  these  trees, 
bringing  them  on,  and  other  plants,  and 
the  enormous  number  of  bulbs,  running 
into  nearly  a million  a year,  which  we 
make  available  to  various  small  and  large 
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authorities.  Another  aspect  is  one  which 
perhaps  affects  not  merely  my  com- 
mittee ; when  planning  developments 
take  place  it  is  possible  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  plan  to  allocate  that  open 
space  appropriate  to  the  area — because 
we  must  not  forget  the  London  plan 
which  the  Minister  has  approved,  and 
which  we  are  working  to,  did  visualise 
for  open  space  an  immediate  programme 
of  2i  acres  for  every  thousand  of  popu- 
lation, so  far  as  possible  within  walking 
distance.  Then  we  have  other  services. 
I have  mentioned  the  road  improve- 
ments, I have  mentioned  housing,  but 
there  are  our  old  people’s  homes, 
children’s  homes,  educational  establish- 
ments, schools.  We  do  the  layouts  for 
all  that.  Finally,  if  I might  make  some 
reference  to  the  green  belt.  I expect  you 
have  heard  of  this  problem ; in  some  of 
the  Home  Counties  it  is  felt  that  the 
octopus  of  the  London  County  Council 
is  encroaching  rather  much.  It  was  the 
London  County  Council  that  created 
the  first  green  belt.  We  have  never  built 
on  any  part  of  the  green  belt — except 
that  before  the  green  belt  was  decided 
some  decisions  had  already  been  made 
and  we  were  already  building — but  since 
that  has  been  determined  we  have  never 
built  on  the  green  belt.  On  the  contrary 
my  council  in  1926  decided  to  set  aside 
a fund  of  £2  million,  to  which  local 
authorities  outside  London  could  make 
application  for  a grant  up  to  a maximum 
of  50  per  cent,  for  any  land  they  wished 
to  sterilise,  whether  it  had  public  access 
or  was  farmland,  if  they  wished  to  pre- 
serve it  as  an  open  space  within  the 
green  belt.  It  may  shock  you  to  know 
that  the  whole  of  that  sum  since  that 
date  has  not  been  called  on,  but  we  are, 
week  after  week  and  month  after  month, 
still  having  quite  a number  of  small 
applications  to  which  we  accede  now 
provided  there  is  some  public  access — 
we  are  insisting  upon  that  now.  I think 
that  is  as  far  as  I need  to  labour  it. 

2640.  Mr.  Lawson:  As  you  know, 
we  have  had  representations  from  quite 
a number  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
to  the  effect  that  they  would  like  to  take 
over  the  administration  or  ownership  of 
some  or  all  of  these  parks  and  open 
spaces  in  their  areas.  Therefore  I will 
in  a moment  put  a few  questions  to  you 
to  test  the  views  you  have  expressed, 
but  before  that  I would  like  to  refer  you 
to  the  evidence  to  get  completely  clear 
what  your  view  is.  On  page  8 you  give 


a very  valuable  table  of  different  parks 
in  the  L.C.C.  area.  First  it  starts: 

“ Responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
parks  and  open  spaces  ...”  does  that 
mean  ownership  as  well?  In  so  far  as 
you  administer  parks  do  you  also  own 
them?  Is  there  any  distinction  between 
administration  and  ownership  so  far  as 
the  L.C.C.  is  concerned?  Where  does 
the  ownership  lie  in  the  parks  that  you 

administer? In  the  London  County 

Council.  On  the  list  there  are  the  parks 
which  the  London  County  Council  own, 
there  are  certain  common  lands  in  which 
they  have  dual  ownership — Wormwood 
Scrubs,  for  example. 

2641.  Broadly  speaking  you  own  them, 

and  when  you  talk  about  administration 
it  is  ownership  as  well? Yes. 

2642.  The  next  point  is  you  say  it  is 
not  your  policy  to  acquire  open  spaces 

under  two  acres? It  is  our  policy  to 

acquire  but  not  to  own  and  control ; we 
allocate  those  to  the  boroughs  with  a 
view  to  their  controlling  them. 

2643.  You  put  it  this  way:  “The 
council’s  general  policy  has  been  to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  parks  and  open  spaces 
of  two  acres  and  above  in  area  and  to 
leave  to  the  metropolitan  borough 
councils  the  provision  and  maintenance 
of  open  spaces  of  a lesser  area.”  What  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  was  would  it  be  your 
policy  to  go  further  than  that  and  to 
hand  back  to  the  metropolitan  borough 
council  parks  which  might  exceed  two 
acres  in  area,  or  do  you  want  to  keep 

on  with  those  you  have  already  got? 

We  want  to  keep  on  with  them  because 
they  serve  a larger  area.  It  seems  to  me 
a disadvantage  to  the  people  of  London, 
especially  when  boroughs  are  adjacent 
to  each  other,  to  divide  between  the 
boroughs  the  proportion  of  open  spaces 
which  serve  the  whole  district. 

2644.  Really  I should  have  put  this 
question  earlier.  These  open  spaces  of 
under  two  acres  which  you  now  adminis- 
ter, are  they  all  of  that  nature,  which 
fall  into  the  areas  of  two  borough 
councils,  or  are  any  of  them  totally  in 

one  metropolitan  borough? They  are 

very  often  in  one  metropolitan  borough. 
They  may  not  be  serving  by  way  of 
being  used  for  sports  more  than  one 
borough  but  rather  sitting-out  places,  but 
they  may  be  a small  open  space  which 
may  become  over  ten  or  fifteen  years  a 
large  open  space  and  will  serve  a wider 
area  in  a wider  way.  For  instance,  there 
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is  one  in  Wapping.  It  will  be  a larger 
one  much  later  and  serve  a larger  area, 
but  now  it  is  a sitting-out  place  for  the 
local  people. — Sir  Isaac  Hayward : I 

might  add,  if  the  borough  has  expressed 
a wish  to  take  some  of  these  smaller 
open  spaces  which  are  not  intended  to 
be  incorporated  in  larger  open  spaces 
later,  we  should  not  be  averse  to  it ; but 
I submit  quite  a number  of  them  the 
boroughs  do  not  want. 

2645.  I think  you  have  answered  the 
point  I was  getting  at.  As  a matter  of 

policy  you  would  not  be  against  it. 

Where  .they  .are  not  part  of  a larger  plan. 

2646.  As  regards  the  area,  you  say  two 
acres;  why  .particularly  .two  acres?  Is 
there  anything  in  particular  about  two 

acres  as  against  five  acres? Councillor 

Stamp : There  is  nothing  sacrosanct 

about  that,  .that  is  just  how  it  has  worked 
out.  Some  boroughs  have  got  larger 
ones  and  we  would  not  be  averse  to  it 
in  certain  cases  if  they  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  responsibility,  providing  it  is 
an  open  space  that  could  not  reasonably 
serve  for,  shall  I say,  games,  which 
would  be  required  for  a larger  area  or 
could  not  be  fully  used  locally. 

2647.  May  I come  .to  the  point  you 
.made  'before  about  games.  Why  do  you 
say  that?  If  these  parks  were  adminis- 
•bered  'by  the  borough  councils,  why 
should  they  not  be  made  available  by 
the  borough  council  for  games  to  people 
coming  into  .the  borough  from  outside? 

Would  they  not  do  that? 1 think  the 

pressure  locally  would  be  to  satisfy  a 
local  club,  which  means  'that  .they  would 
have  a measure  of  preference  which  of 
course  the  open  space  -situation  would  not 
warrant  at  the  present  time.  Later,  when 
there  are  plenty  of  them  of  course,  the 
position  might  be  easier,  but  you  cannot 
satisfy  all  the  demands  made  for 
organised  games,  and  I .think  the  pressure 
in  certain  areas  would  be  too  great.  They 
would  .have  some  preferential  .treatment 
over  other  areas,  particularly  where  there 
is  a scarcity  of  playing  space,  as  there 
has  been  in  .the  East  End.  Obviously 
Hampstead  must  make  a number  of  foot- 
ball spaces  available  to  the  East  End. 

2648.  There  again,  if  the  pressure  on 
playing  space  were  reduced  at  a later 
date  you  might  be  prepared  to-  change 

your  policy? 1 think  an  the  light  of 

any  new  development  we  are  all  pre- 
pared to  look  at  a new  policy. 


2649.  Then,  on  your  next  point,  on  the 
question  of  the  services  which  you  can 
provide,  you  can  provide  experts  on  trees, 
a central  buying  department,  etc.  Is  it 
your  policy  not  to  provide  services  unless 
you  yourself  own  or  administer  the 
parks?  Is  there  any  reason  why  you 
would  not  provide  these  advisory  ser- 
vices for  parks  within  the  ownership  of 

metropolitan  boroughs? We  do-  offer 

them  now,  but  they  are  not  taken  advan- 
tage of.  You  see  the  results,  the  trees 
are  not  being  dealt  with  properly.  You 
have  to  remember  that  they  do  not  have 
tree  experts,  nor  always  horticultural 
experts ; most  open  spaces  are  under  the 
borough  engineer  who-  may  not  have 
.that  experience  on  his  staff.  He  might 
manage  to  get  gardeners,  'but  they  would 
be  gardeners  rather  than  experts. 

2650.  But  he  could  call  on  you  for 

expert  advice  ;if  he  wanted? You 

can  put  it  that  way. 

2651.  In  fact  they  do  not?  In  other 
words,  what  you  are  saying  is  that  the 
quality  of  the  service  is  much  higher 
and  it  is  much  better  administered  by 
you  .than  it  would  be  if  you  were  to 
hand  these  open  spaces  back  to  the 
metropolitan  boroughs — there  is  a much 
higher  quality  service? — —Much  higher. 
— Sir  Isaac  Hayward : Might  I make  one 
point ; I do  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Lawson  has  taken  into  consideration  the 
fact  .that  the  area  of  these  open  spaces 
may  be  spread  over  three  boroughs ; in 
Victoria  Park,  for  example,  you  have  one- 
third  in  Hackney,  another  third  in 
Bethnal  Green  and  the  other  third  in 
Stepney. 

2652.  It  is  a point  to  be  considered, 

and  they  have  put  it  to  us  ; some  of  them 
have  said  .to  us  that  that  is  no  problem, 
that  they  cam  all  agree  with  their  neigh- 
bours?  1 do  not  think  it  would  be 

desirable  to-  break  up  .these  very  large 
parks  between  the  boroughs.  There  is 
one  case  I am  very  familiar  with,  that  is 
Deptford  and  Bermondsey.  There  is  one 
of  the  nicest  parks  in  South  East  London, 
Southwark  Park,  in  Bermondsey.  We 
have  some  open  space  there  as  well  as 
a small  park.  People  outside  the  area 
would  have  to  go  to  Clapham  Common 
or  Blackheath.  It  would  be  difficult  in 
a wide  area  of  London  to  provide  new 
parks  because  the  facilities  would  be  so 
isolated  between  boroughs. 

2653.  I am  not  sure  the  boroughs 
would  accept  that.  I .think  they  would 
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say,  we  will  throw  them  open  to  the 
neighbouring  boroughs  in  the  same  way 
they  have  been  in  the  past,  and  if  there 
are  two  boroughs  we  will  agree  among 
ourselves  as  to  which  of  us  deals  with 
the  administration.  That  is  the  type  of 

answer  we  have  had  on  that  point? 

X do  not  doubt  the  answer,  I do  not 
doubt  that  any  open  space  in  any  place 
can  be  used  by  visitors.  We  all  experi- 
ence that  if  we  go  into  any  large  authority 
outside  London  and  see  a nice  park,  we 
can  go  in.  But  when  it  comes  to  the 
provision  of  athletic  grounds  and  so 
on,  they  do  give  first  choice  to  their  own 
people.  We  find  in  most  open  spaces, 
except  six  or  seven  boroughs,  a very 
wide  area  use  these  football  pitches,  and 
they  would  not  be  so  easy  to  administer 
if  they  were  solely  owned  by  one 
individual  borough.  Those  are  the  sort 
of  places  we  have  had  in  mind. 

2654.  Chairman : I would  like  to  ask 
one  or  two  things.  Would  it  be  true 
to  say  that  not  only  have  you  the  policy 
of  wishing  to  operate  any  park  in  excess 
of  two  acres,  but  you  also  take  the 
point  of  view  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  any  metropolitan  borough 
from  developing  and  owning  a park  of 

more  than  two  acres? Councillor 

Stamp : T would  not  say  we  prevented 
them. 

2655.  Have  not  your  planning  powers 

been  used  to  further  the  policy  of  large 
parks,  L.C.C.,  smaller  parks,  metro- 
politan boroughs? If  there  were  a 

strongly  expressed  desire  for  a larger 
area  under  the  jurisdiction  of  local 
authorities,  I am  quite  sure  we  would 
not  resist  it.  In  point  of  fact,  I have 
in  mind  two  boroughs  where  that  is  so. 
— Sir  Isaac  Hayward : We  did  meet 
the  boroughs  some  three  or  four  years 
ago  and  came  to  an  agreement  with 
them  that  if,  in  the  redevelopment  of 
their  area,  there  was  any  open  space 
they  would  like  to  acquire  for  them- 
selves— and  we  did  fix  a notion  at  the 
time  of  up  to  20  acres — we  would  be 
willing  to  assist  them  up  to  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  capital  cost.  That  decision 
of  the  council  still  stands.  Un- 
fortunately, very  few  boroughs  have 
taken  advantage  of  it. — Councillor 
Prichard : Could  I give  an  example 
from  my  own  constituency,  Hammer- 
smith, which  does  illustrate  the  co- 
operation between  the  county  and  the 
borough?  Hammersmith  Borough 
Council  have  opened  a very  fine  river- 


side open  space,  over  six  acres,  and  the 
county  council  has  actually  helped  them 
to  finance  that  open  space.  That  does 
illustrate  the  point  we  are  trying  to 
make.  It  illustrates  a point  very  dear  to 
some  of  us,  co-operation  between  the 
county  and  the  borough. — Councillor 
Stamp : And  of  course  in  that  case  they 
intimated  to  us  that  they  could  not  pro- 
ceed with  it  without  our  additional 
financial  help,  which  we  readily  gave. 

2656.  Why  I am  asking  these 
questions  is  that  you  were  a little  bit 
critical  as  to  the  ability  of  metropolitan 
boroughs  to  look  after  large  open  spaces 
properly  and  make  them  available  to  the 
whole  of  London.  But  if  in  the  past  you 
actively  discouraged  them  from  taking  on 
more  than  two  acres,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  have  not  got  the  organisation 
to  do  so?— — I hope  I have  not  given 
the  impression  as  regards  open  spaces 
that  the  boroughs  are  incapable  of 
looking  after  them.  I think  what 
I would  say  is  that  there  is 
not  that  measure  of  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  boroughs  as  there  is  from 
the  London  County  planning  and  large 
parks  authority,  and  certainly  there  is 
not  that  close  application  to  detail  in 
dealing  with  the  actual  growth.  That 
is  part  of  our  set-up. 

2657.  I am  puzzled  about  this,  be- 

cause I have  travelled  pretty  widely  on 
this  question.  Middlesex  has  many 
built  up  areas  and  Middlesex  has  many 
areas  which  are  not  built  up.  I have 
come  across  very  large  numbers  of  very 
important  and  valuable  open  spaces  and 
parks  which  are  used  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  inhabitants  of  the  County 
of  London,  every  one  of  which  is  pro- 
vided either  by  a small  local  authority 
or  by  a combination  of  local  authorities. 
Why  is  it  that  the  Middlesex  boroughs 
can  do  this  thing  but  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  seem  to  be  congenitally  in- 
capable of  doing  it? Sir  Isaac 

Hayward : You  will  see  there  is  out- 
side London,  bought  by  the  London 
County  Council  . . . 

2658.  I am  leaving  that  one  out  of 

account? The  London  County 

Council  held  the  baby.  But  if  you  look 
at  this  table  you  will  see  about  78  open 
spaces  under  two  acres,  and  some 
boroughs  have  ten  or  thirteen.  If  you 
go  down  the  Old  Kent  Road  you  will 
see  some  small  pieces  of  land  laid  out. 
All  those  pieces  of  land — there  are  three 
of  them — were  laid  out  with  the  in- 
tention of  conforming  with  the  London 
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plan  for  a fairly  large  open  space,  a 
space  of  more  than  a hundred  acres.  In 
order  to  provide  that  open  space  an 
enormous  amount  of  property  in  the 
area  has  got  to  be  purchased  and  de- 
molished and  the  people  have  got  to  be 
rehoused.  I submit  that  no  borough 
council  could  do  that  for  themselves ; it 
would  be  impossible.  That  is  the  kind 
of  trouble  they  meet.  It  is  only  an 
illustration  of  the  kind  of  problem  we 
have  in  mind  in  providing  open  spaces 
in  those  areas  where  open  spaces  are 
considered  desirable,  and  the  same  thing 
would  have  to  happen  in  many  parts  of 
London,  in  Deptford,  for  example. 
Deptford  could  never  afford  to  provide 
itself  with  the  required  amount  of  open 
space  which  the  plan  calls  for,  because 
of  the  expense  of  the  land  and  the  great 
expense  of  clearing  that  land  and  re- 
housing the  people. 

2659.  I understand  now,  Sir  Isaac ; 
you  are  saying  there  is  no  point  in 
giving  powers  to  metropolitan  boroughs 
because  they  would  not  have  the 
resources  to  exercise  them.  That  is 
different  from  the  point  put  by  Mr. 

Stamp. Not  on  the  scale  of  the 

L.C.C. 

2660.  Professor  Mackenzie : Could  I 
ask  one  administrative  point  which  has 
not  been  clear  to  me  in  the  evidence.  Is 
the  parks  department  organisation  what 
one  calls  a service  department  within  the 
council?  Is  it  purely  responsible  for 
the  parks  listed  here,  or  does  it  also  act 
for  the  other  horticultural  activities  of 
the  council,  which  must  be  pretty  con- 
siderable, for  the  education  department, 
the  housing  department,  highways?  I 
imagine  the  school  playing  fields  must  in 
area  be  at  least  as  large  as  public  parks? 

Councillor  Stamp : They  not  only 

do  the  parks  but  they  also  service  all 
the  other  services  of  the  council,  as 
an  administrative  unit. 

2661.  What  is  the  extent  of  that 

roughly — the  extent  of  the  school  play- 
ing fields? 1 think  the  chief  officer 

will  be  able  to  tell  us. — Mr.  Huddart : 
In  the  region  of  1,000  acres. 

2662.  Is  much  of  this  outside  the 

L.C.C.  area? A proportion  of  the 

playing  fields  are.  If  I may  say  a little 
more  about  the  staff ; one  of  the  points 
I would  like  to  make  is  that  we  do  all 
the  designing  in  the  department  of  new 
parks  and  we  have  our  own  technicians 
for  that,  landscape  architects,  domestic 
architects ; we  also  have  experts  in  horti- 


culture, arboriculture  and  turf  experts. 
We  find  that  is  most  valuable  in  our 
work  and  a great  help  in  administration 
generally. 

2663.  You  act  also  for  the  housing 

department  in  the  horticultural  layout, 
the  open  space  layout  of  new  housing 
estates? Yes,  Sir. 

2664.  Including  the  out-county  estates? 
Yes,  I can  act  in  that  way  for  all  de- 
partments.— Councillor  Stamp : We  do 
the  plans  for  the  amenity  open  spaces 
and  the  housing,  and  the  initial  work. 

2665.  And  after  the  initial  work  do  you 
hand  that  over  to  the  local  authority 

for  an  out-county  estate,  do  you? 

Mr.  Huddart : No,  Sir;  at  large  out- 
county  estates,  normally  the  local 
authority  provides  and  maintains  parks, 
schools,  etc. ; but  there  are  exceptions. 

2666.  You  continue  to  maintain  the 

verges  of  roads  and  the  open  spaces  out- 
side the  county? No,  Sir,  we  are  not 

a highway  authority,  that  only  refers  to 
housing  estates,  school  grounds  and  wel- 
fare grounds  as  well  as  parks. — Council - 
lor  Stamp : We  are  not  a tree  authority 
in  the  boroughs. 

2667.  But  on  the  whole  the  highway 
authority  will  deal,  whether  it  is  in  the 
London  County  Council  area  or  outside 
it,  with  verges  and  trees  and  gardens  in 

the  roundabouts? Mr.  Huddart : We 

do  not  deal  with  it,  that  is  the  borough 
council.  We  have  officers  who  are  pre- 
pared to  give  advice  on  the  maintenance 
of  trees,  and  on  the  planting  of  high- 
ways. 

2668.  Chairman:  I do  not  think  we 
want  to  trouble  you  any  more  about 
parks.  We  do  appreciate  its  importance 
and  value,  but  really  we  are  dealing  with 
it  rather  more  shortly  than  with  educa- 
tion. We  would  like  to  deal  with  one 
more  subject  tonight,  Sir  Isaac,  land 
drainage. 

Sir  Isaac  Hayward : We  have  Council- 
lor Banfield  and  Mr.  Rawlinson,  the  chief 
engineer. 

2669.  Mr.  Lawson : There  is  only  one 

question  I want  to  put.  You  say  in  your 
evidence,  I think  it  is  paragraph  31,  that 
you  are  considering  what  can  be  done 
about  the  problem  of  the  River  Ravens- 
bourne,  which  I think  is  partly  in  the 
London  County  Council  area,  partly  in 
Kent  and  partly  elsewhere.  I am  wonder- 
ing whether  you  have  given  further  con- 
sideration to  that  and  what  proposals 
you  have? Councillor  Banfield : We 
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have  given  consideration  to  the  question 
•of  the  Ravensbourne,  and  following 
reports  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
the  council  has  carried  out  new  investi- 
gations into  the  flooding,  and  they  have 
intimated  to  the  Ministry  that  they  are 
prepared  to  accept  responsibility  if  the 
Minister  desires  us  to  deal  with  it. 

2670.  If  you  do  that,  can  you  deal  with 
it  in  the  county — it  is  not  all  within 

the  county,  is  it? In  conjunction  with 

the  other  authorities. 

2671.  What  sort  of  machinery  are  you 

setting  up,  or  are  you  merely  saying  that 
each  county  should  deal  with  it  inde- 
pendently?  We  cannot  at  this  stage 

suggest  any  machinery.  We  are  waiting 
for  a direction  from  the  Ministry.  There 
is  some  question  as  to  who  is  responsible, 
for  part  of  this  river  is  in  the  county, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  we  can  do  certain 
things  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
authorities  and  give  the  Minister  some 


indication  of  the  amount  of  money  in- 
volved, and  we  are  now  waiting  to  hear 
from  the  Ministry. 

2672.  You  have  had  to  consult  not 
only  with  the  Minister,  but  with  other 

counties? Yes.  I should  say  that  a 

similar  problem  arises  with  regard  to  the 
Wandle  ; we  have  recently  reached  agree- 
ment with  the  Surrey  County  Council 
and  are  now  going  forward  with  a 
scheme  for  dealing  with  our  part  of  the 
Wandle. 

2673.  Perhaps  when  you  settle  the 
question  of  the  Ravensbourne  you  would 

write  and  tell  us? We  are  waiting  to 

hear  from  the  Ministry. 

Mr.  Lawson : I think  that  is  all  I have 
to  ask. 

Chairman : In  that  case  thank  you 
very  much ; I think  we  will  adjourn  at 
this  stage  and  resume  tomorrow  on 
refuse  disposal. 


C The  proceedings  were  adjourned  accordingly.) 
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Called  and  Examined 


267 4.  Chairman : I think  we  agreed 
we  would  start  with  refuse  disposal  this 

morning. Sir  Isaac  Hayward : I have 

been  looking  through  the  evidence  which 
the  Government  Department  has  put  be- 
fore you,  which  I assume  you  have  read, 
and  you  will  see  in  .that  a reference  to 
the  Dawes  Report.  The  only  thing  I 
should  like  to  say  in  general  is  that  it 
has  been  a problem  in  the  mind  of  the 


London  County  Council  for  all  those 
years:  they  have  always  had  it  before 
them.  They  did  think  on  that  occasion 
when  Dawes  issued  that  report  as  a 
result  of  the  representations  made  to  the 
Home  Office  that  there  .was  a solution 
and  we  would  have  been  quite  prepared 
to  have  accepted  responsibility  for  -cen- 
tral disposal  in  London.  But  we  could 
never  reach  agreement  with  the  boroughs 
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and  what  is  said  in  the  Government 
evidence  does  give  a true  picture  of  the 
situation.  We  are  as  a matter  of  fact 
at  the  moment  discussing  and  trying  to 
arrange  a combined  disposal.  We  are 
discussing  that  possibility  of  finding  a 
site  which  is  near  enough  to  make  it 
economic. 

267 5.  Is  that  the  south  eastern — Wool- 
wich?  Yes.  We  thought  we  might  be 

able  to  do  something  in  connection  with 
controlled  tipping  if  the  Government 
transferred  some  of  that  marsh  land  to 
us.  Even  then  it  would  be  a very  costly 
business. 

> 2676.  You  are  referring  to  the  river- 
side land  at  Woolwich  on  which  the 
London  County  Council  is  proposing  to 

build? Further  down  from  the  site 

we  are  building  in.  What  we  have  found 
is  that  the  knowledge  that  London  is 
taking  its  refuse  out  into  the  country 
wherever  it  can  find  suitable  sites  to  tip 
it  has  created  a sort  of  vested  interest, 
and  we  are  finding  that  cement  pits,  for 
example,  and  cement  works  and  places 
like  that  that  could  be  suitable  are  being 
taken  over  by  private  developers  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  be  able  to  be  in- 
vited to  -accept  the  contracts,  as  we 
understand  it,  for  disposal  from  Lon- 
don. Of  course,  that  prejudices  the 
boroughs  and  it  does  make  it  difficult 
for  them  to  enter  into  arrangements. 
It  might  be  preferable  if  that  did  not 
happen, 

2677.  Of  course,  in  what  we  are  speak- 
ing of  now  we  are  distinguishing  fairly 
sharply,  are  we  not,  between  refuse  col- 
lection and  refuse  disposal?  You  are 

speaking  of  refuse  disposal? Yes.  It 

was  thought  that  would  have  been  a 
solution,  but  of  course  the  report  itself 
refers  to  a central  organisation  for  deal- 
ing with  both. 

2678.  Mr.  Lawson : It  was  really  on 
the  Government  evidence  that  I wanted 
to  ask  you  questions  and  to  get  your 
help.  I am  just  wondering,  supposing 
the  London  County  Council  were  to  play 
a _ larger  part  in  this  .question  of  refuse 
disposal,  what  is  it  precisely  that  you 
think  they  could  usefully  do?  Would 
the  London  County  Council’s  operations 
be  confined  to  the  ownership  and  making 
available  to  the  boroughs  of  these  tip- 
ping sites,  or  would  you  feel  usefully 

you  should  go  further  than  that? 1 

should  imagine  that  if  we  accepted  dis- 
posal, that  we  would  arrange  for  the 


conveyance  of  the  refuse  from  a point 
that  would  have  to  be  agreed  in  London 
itself  to  wherever  it  is  disposed  of,  so 
that  after  collection  and  its  delivery  to 
any  particular  depots,  we  would  have 
to  organise.  We  would  then  be  respon- 
sible for  disposing  of  the  refuse  in  the 
'best  way  possible.  It  is  fairly  obvious 
there  is  nowhere  in  London.  There 
was  at  some  time  just  about  the  time 
of  this  report  in  1928-1929,  a lot  of  talk 
about  the  possibility  of  power  stations 
being  built.  There  was  an  experiment 
m Glasgow — as  a matter  of  fact  I have 
been  reminded  this  morning  by  one  of 
my  colleagues— which  faded  out,  and 
there  was  a very  strong  talk  as  to 
whether  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
have  built  a large  power  station  on  the 
Thames  which  could  have  been  run  with 
the  refuse,  but  I do  not  think  anybody 
knowing  the  line  the  industry  has  taken 
<and  its  'technical  development,  would 
consider  that  a practical  possibility 
today. 

2679.  You  are  referring  to  the  use  of 

refuse  as  fuel,  are  you? Yes,  because 

several  of  the  big  stations  down  the 
river  are  built  on  land  reclaimed  as  a 
result  of  tipping. 

2680.  Assume  for  the  moment  it  will 

continue  to  be  necessary  to  move  the 
refuse  long  distances  from  London.  It 
would  not  then  remain — a very  large 
part  of  it — with  disposal  points  in 
London? Yes. 

2681.  What  I am  not  quite  clear  about 
is  why  there  should  be  any  particular 
advantage  in  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil owning  those  places  in  London  and 
arranging  contracts  and  so  on  on  a very 
large  scale,  as  compared  with  the  present 
system  under  which  the  borough  councils 
arrange  the  contracts  and  operate  those 

disposal  centres? There  is  a simple 

answer.  It  is  the  question  of  overlap- 
ping as  between  boroughs.  What  is  hap- 
pening at  the  moment,  in  spite  of 
attempts  to  get  a joint  organisation  for 
disposal,  is  that  there  is  a great  deal  of 
competition,  and  you  will  see  in  the 
Government  Report  that  they  say 
definitely  that  the  28  boroughs  are  dis- 
posing of  the  refuse  independently.  They 
are  in  competition  with  each  other  for 
depots  and  sites  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
and  the  contribution  the  Council  could 
make  if  we  were  asked  to  do  it — I want 
to  make  it  clear  we  are  not  pressing  for 
it — if  asked  to  do  it  the  contribution 
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we  would  make  would  be  we  should  co- 
ordinate. The  whole  of  the  disposal 
problem,  and  the  transport — road  and 
river  transport — could  be  under  one 
control.  The  organisation  of  suitable  tip- 
ping sites  could  be  under  one  control, 
which  would  remove  that  overlap  and 
competition.  I cannot  see  any  other 
advantage. 

2682.  There  would  really  be  ad- 
vantages, would  there  not?  One  is  the 
ownership  and  the  making  available  of 
tipping  sites,  which  is  probably  the 
greatest  point  of  competition  because  of 
the  scarcity  of  sites.  It  is  possible,  I 
suppose,  that  the  London  County 
Council  could  help  in  that  respect  by 
themselves  acquiring  sites  and  making 
them  available  to  a group  of  operators. 
The  other  aspect,  which  is  perhaps  more 
complicated,  is  whether  there  would  be 
any  advantage  in  going  beyond  that,  and 
the  London  County  Council  themselves 
arranging  for  the  transport  of  the  re- 
fuse out  of  London  by  the  various 
means  available.  That  would  need 

probably  a separate  answer? Yes,  I 

should  think  so.  Incidentally  the 
engineer  reminds  me  at  the  present  time 
the  big  sites  that  are  being  used  are 
owned  by  contractors. 

2683.  A lot  of  them  are,  I know. 

And  those  on  the  river  and  the  barges 
are  owned  by  contractors  too,  but  the 
boroughs,  although  they  direct 
collection  themselves,  do  not  do  direct 
disposal.  At  the  moment  they  get  to 
the  river  barges,  they  have  to  put  it  on 
to  contract,  and  they  are  dependent  on 
the  contractors.  Those  are  the  kinds  of 
things  one  central  body  would  probably 
obviate.  It  could  get  an  organisation 
independent  of  that  kind  of  necessity. 

2684.  Am  I right  in  summarising 
your  views  in  this  way,  that  you  are  not 
anxious  to  take  over  these  additional 
things,  but  that  you  would  be  willing  to 
do  so  either  in  the  capacity  of  acquiring 
tipping  sites  or  by  going  further  and 
actually  arranging  transport  and  so  on? 

'Yes,  Sir.  Might  I refer  to  cost? 

You  see,  at  the  time,  as  far  as  we  can 
estimate  it,  the  cost  to  the  whole  of  the 
boroughs  for  collection  and  disposal  is 
about  £3,500,000.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  divide  those  figures  fairly 
between  the  two,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
in  that  £3.500,000  about  £1,000,000  is 
for  disposal,  so  that  at  the  present  time 
for  whoever  were  the  central  authority 
that  is  the  kind  of  order  of  expenditure 


it  might  be  expected  to  be  faced  with, 
subject  to  no  economies  being  effected. 
In  regard  to  these  figures  the  Govern- 
ment give  on  the  net  cost  per  ton,  on 
page  123,  you  see  the  wide  disparity 
between  London  and  the  county 
boroughs  and  non-county  boroughs 
and  urban  districts.  I do  not  think  my- 
self that  we  could  hope  to  reduce  that 
very  materially  because  we  shall  still 
have  to  go  outside  London  \yith  our 
refuse.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  more 
a question  of  organisation  than  of  cost, 
if  I might  put  it  that  way.  We  might 
get  a better  organisation  and  by 
centralising  it  might  mean  economies.  I 
do  not  think  we  should  bring  down  that 
cost  because  of  the  long  distance  away 
from  London. 

2685.  I did  not  put  the  figures  to  you 

because  I realised  that  differences  and  so 
on  make  London  a very  special  problem 
compared  with  averages  in  the  country 
as  a whole. Thank  you  very  much. 

2686.  Chairman : There  are  just  two 
points  I would  like  to  put  to  you,  Sir 
Isaac.  The  first  is  this,  if  a central 
organisation  was  set  up  and  the  London 
County  Council  ran  it,  you  would  con- 
template on  the  whole — to  some  extent 
at  least  you  would  find  it  desirable — to 
purchase  sites.  Then  you  would  have 
the  material  to  put  on  the  site.  You 
would  have  the  site  and  transport  would 
either  be  by  contractor  or  at  any  rate 
you  would  separate  the  transport  of  the 
material  from  the  ownership  of  the  site 
where  it  is  disposed.  Of  course,  the  City 

of  London  have  done  that. Yes,  they 

have. 

2687.  That  might  have  two  ad- 
vantages, might  it,  do  you  think?  That 
has  been  put  to  us.  I would  like  your 
views : first,  that  it  would  make  the 
bargaining  with  the  contractors  more  at 
par  with  the  council  in  dealing  with 
transport  and  not  ownership  of  the  site  ; 
secondly,  it  has  been  suggested — I do 
not  know  with  what  truth — that  over  a 
period  of  years  the  tipping  and  the  re- 
claiming of  the  land  as  a result  of 
tipping  should,  and  in  fact,  does,  sub- 
stantially increase  the  value  of  the  land, 
and  therefore  there  is  an  improved  value 
to  be  had  from  the  land.  Could  you 

comment  on  those  two  points? J 

think  the  only  comment  I can  make  is 
that  we  agree  entirely  with  the  point  of 
view  you  put  forward.  There  is  a very 
excellent  example  of  that  taking  place  at 
the  moment  under  the  Croydon  Borough 
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Council.  There  is  a public  school — I 
forget  the  name — and  they  have  some 
very  steep  sloping  woodland  on  that 
estate  on  which  they  allowed  the 
Croydon  Borough  Council  to  have  con- 
trolled tipping  and  level  it  up.  The  re- 
sult is  they  have  added  considerably  to 
their  playing  fields  and  will  add  con- 
siderably later  on  as  the  whole  place  is 
levelled  off. 

2688.  Some  of  us  have  been  taken  to 

see  that  operation. If  we  go  out  and 

purchase  sites  of  that  kind,  that  is  the 
proper  way  to  do  it.  We  should  have  to 
keep  in  mind  the  system  of  disposal,  that 
is,  the  tipping  would  have  to  be  con- 
trolled because  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
far  enough  away  from  residential  areas. 

2688a.  The  second  point  I wanted  to 
put  to  you  is  this.  We  seem  to  have  spent 
a great  deal  of  our  lives  in  the  last  few 
months  visiting  refuse  disposal  sites. 
This  is  not  a problem  confined  to  the 

Administrative  County  of  London? 

No. 

2689.  The  pattern  of  movement  for 
collection  and  disposal  is  very  complex 
in  London.  There  are  places  south  of 
the  river  delivering  it  north:  north  de- 
livering south — some  by  road,  some  by 
rail  and  some  by  barge.  It  is  a very 
complex  pattern.  You  have  some  local 
authorities  in  Middlesex  which  own  the 
sites  but  have  no  refuse  disposal  of  their 
own  and  make  substantial  profit  out  of 
their  neighbours  in  respect  of  tipping. 
Would  you  say  if  there  is  an  argument 
in  favour  of  a central  disposal  organisa- 
tion, that  that  argument  goes  in  favour 
of  having  such  an  organisation,  not  only 
for  the  Administrative  County  of 
London,  but  for  a substantially  wider 
area? — —I  should  think  that  one  is 
bound  to  support  that  view  because  it  is 
the  problem  we  think  must  exist  in  the 
Greater  London  area.  I am  thinking 
particularly  of  boroughs  like  East  Ham 
and  West  Ham  for  example. 

2690.  If  one  were  going  for  some  radi- 
cal solution  of  this  kind,  you  would 
agree  the  Administrative  County  is  not 
really  the  boundary  we  should  desire  for 

this  purpose? No,  excepting  it  should 

be  possible  in  connection  with  central 
organisation  to  have  some  agreement.  If 
I might  put  it  this  way,  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  alter  the  boundaries  of  the 
local  authorities,  to  have  a central 
organisation  working.  It  could  be  done 
very  much  on  the  pattern  of  a water 
board  where  each  of  the  authorities  ap- 


points representatives  to  a body  which 
runs  the  organisation. 

2691.  The  point  I am  leading  up  to  is 
this.  You  made  it  abundantly  clear 
yesterday  the  London  County  Council  is 
not  seeking,  and  is  not  anxious,  to  have 
put  upon  it  powers  outside  the  Adminis- 
trative County  of  London,  but  you  are 
willing,  as  you  said  just  now,  to  have 
this  one.  Would  you  be  willing  to  con- 
sider operating  an  organisation  which 
was  one  which  went  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  the  county  for  this  purpose? 

1 do  not  think  we  could  resist  this. 

There  are  two  examples.  We  are  doing 
main  drainage  for  parts  of  Greater 
London,  but  it  so  happens  that  the  rela- 
tive position  is  such  that  we  can  afford 
to  invite  them  to  inspect  our  sewers  and 
make  a charge  for  it.  The  other  is  the 
water  board,  where  all  the  local  autho- 
rities affected  appoint  representatives  to 
that  board  who  run  it.  The  argument 
for  the  main  drainage  system  would  be 
rather  weak  on  the  side  of  the  propor- 
tion of  user  in  comparison  with  Greater 
London,  and  I should  have  thought  if 
anything  the  water  board  type  would  be 
a very  good  one,  where  each  local  autho- 
rity should  appoint  representatives  in 
proper  proportion  to  such  authority  to 
run  the  organisation. 

2692.  Ad  hoc  indirectly? 1 should 

have  thought  there  could  be  room  for 
that. 

2693.  Does  your  engineer  wish  to  say 

anything  on  this  subject? Mr. 

Rawlinson : I do  not  think  so. — Sir  Isaac 
Hayward:  No:  he  just  sat  at  my  side 
for  these  technical  questions.  The  view 
that  I expressed  with  regard  to  the  pos- 
sible alternatives  was  personal  and  is  not 
the  view  of  the  Council.  I think  that 
ought  to  be  on  the  record.  The  general 
policy  of  the  Council  is  not  to  supplant 
other  authorities’  powers. 

Chairman : I think  you  made  that  quite 
plain  yesterday. 

2694.  Chairman : May  we  now  pass  on 

to  housing?  Councillor  Fiske? 

Councillor  Fiske:  Perhaps  I can  make 
a few  remarks  which  are  probably  well 
known  to  you  but  there  are  one  or  two 
things  I would  like  to  underline.  I think 
the  first  thing  to  remember  about  the 
London  County  Council  is  that,  unlike 
other  county  councils,  it  is  a housing 
authority,  and  I think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  ever  since  its  inception  in  the  field 
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of  housing,  whether  in  the  field  of  layout 
or  of  building  construction  or  of  archi- 
tectural design,  it  has  taken  a lead.  We 
have  become  very  aware  of  this  in  the 
last  few  years.  When  we  have  come  to 
modernise  the  flats  that  the  council  built 
60  and  70  years  ago,  we  find  them  ex- 
tremely solidly  constructed  and  well  built 
and  we  find  them  of  considerable  archi- 
tectural brilliance.  Some  of  the  resultant 
flats — I do  not  know  whether  any  of  you 
have  been  able  to  see  them — are  among 
the  most  attractive  in  the  council’s 
possession.  We  shall  in  the  course  of 
this  year,  we  hope,  open  the  200,000th 
dwelling  in  the  council’s  ownership  dis- 
tributed as  to  about— in  very  round 
figures — 100,000  inside  the  county  and 
100,000  outside  the  county;  100,000  pre- 
war and  100,000  post-war.  We  are  now 
building,  and  we  now  have  at  our  dis- 
posal for  letting  and  various  purposes, 
somewhere  between  4,000  and  5,000  flats 
and  houses  a year  and  another  3,000 
vacancies  in  our  older  estates.  Those 
vacancies  are  going  to  a very  great  extent 
now,  not  as  they  were  a few  years  ago 
to  people  on  the  waiting  list,  but  to  the 
various  clearance  schemes  which  are 
necessary  if  London  is  to  be  redeveloped. 
I am  using  “ clearance  ” in  its  broadest 
sense  to  include  slums,  schools,  open 
spaces,  road  improvements  and  so  on. 

With  an  organisation  of  the  size  that 
we  have,  the  Council  has  over  the  years, 
all  the  years  it  has  been  a housing 
authority,  introduced  many  innovations 
and  carried  out  many  experiments 
which  I think  have  generally  been  re- 
cognised to  be  of  value  to  the  housing 
world  in  general,  because  there  is  really 
very  little  research  done  in  the  building 
world  and  the  Council  has  tried  as  far 
as  it  can  to  fill  the  gap  that  is  there. 

There  is  one  other  important  dis- 
tinction I think  about  the  Council  as  a 
housing  authority.  I am  not  quite  sure 
whether  it  is  unique  in  this  but  we  do 
not  have  to  go  to  the  Ministry  for  loan 
sanction  on  a scheme  when  we  want  to 
build.  We  have  money  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment for  housing  and  as  long  as  that 
figure  is  not  exceeded  we  do  not  have 
to  go  back  to  the  Ministry  on  each 
scheme  for  approval.  That,  of  course, 
has  enabled  us  very  largely  to  be  able 
to  do  innovations  and  experiments,  and 
has  left  us  a much  greater  freedom  to 
plan  our  work  in  a world  of  changing 
economic  blasts.  The  Council  housing 
programme  has  gone  on  I think  in  a very 


uninterrupted  way,  largely  because  of 
that  great  freedom. 

■The  other  great  part  of  the  Council’s 
work  at  the  moment  is  dealing  with  the 
overspill — dealing  with  the  population 
which  on  redevelopment  cannot  be  re- 
housed inside  the  County  of  London.  It 
was  in  the  earlier  years  after  the  war 
dealt  with  by  way  of  the  Council’s  out- 
county  estates  mostly  in  Essex  and 
Hertfordshire,  but  it  was  always  in- 
tended of  course  that  as  one  moved 
away  from  the  war  period  the  slack  as 
the  Council’s  out-county  housing  estates 
ran  down  would  have  been  taken  over 
by  the  new  towns  and  later  by  the  ex- 
panding towns.  The  new  towns  are  of 
course  government  agencies  in  which  the 
county  council  has  no  part  at  all  ex- 
cept to  provide  a certain  amount  of 
population  and  a certain  amount  of 'in- 
dustry, but  on  the  expanded  town  pro- 
gramme arising  from  the  Town  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1 952  the  Council  has  indeed 
played  a major  part  and  we  now  have 
overspill  arrangements  with  something 
like  a dozen  towns  at  distances  varying 
from  50  miles  to  100  miles  from 
London,  where  a small  country  town, 
feeling  it  is  unable  to  keep  its  younger 
population  because  it  could  not  provide 
the  amenities  of  modern  life,  has  asked 
the  Council  to  join  with  it  in  expanding 
its  town.  Having  been  engaged  in  this 
for  some  years  I have  been  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  town  expansion  must 
be  an  act  of  faith,  because  in  spite  of 
the  .most  carefully  drawn  agreements 
between  the  London  County  Council 
and  the  expanding  town,  there  are  all 
sorts  of  points  and  possibilities  that 
cannot  conceivably  be  covered. 

iWe  have  the  situation  in  which  the 
expanding  towns  whose  resources  are 
extremely  limited  and  who  could  be  left 
very  badly  in  the  lurch  if  town  ex- 
pansion went  wrong,  have  come  to  be- 
lieve that  the  London  County  Council 
would  not  in  fact  let  them  down,  apd 
it  is  on  that  basis — and  indeed  interest 
rates  are  on  a very  reasonable  basis— 
that  we  are  beginning  actually  to  build 
in  expanded  towns.  I feel  you  will  want 
to  ask  a question  on  this,  so  perhaps  I 
might  say  right  at  the  beginning  that 
it  is  questionable  whether  town  ex- 
pansion is  really  at  all  a matter  for  the 
local  authority,  because  we  have  already 
found,  even  in  the  small  way  we  have 
gone,  that  we  have  had  to  give 
very  great  financial  support  over  and 
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above  the  contributions  laid  down  under 
the  Town  Development  Act.  We  have 
of  course  also  found  that  we  have  had 
to  take  a certain  amount  of  industry  and 
a certain  amount  of  population  from 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative County.  I am  sure  you  will 
be  aware  of  all  the  problems  and  diffi- 
culties that  could  occur,  but  that  is  the 
position  about  overspill  by  way  of 
expanded  towns. 

2695.  Is  that  your  statement? Yes, 

thank  you. 

2696.  Sir  Isaac,  do  you  want  to  say 

anything,  or  Mr.  Allerton? Sir 

Isaac  Hayward : No. 

2697.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Mr.  Fiske’s 
statement  has  supplemented  one  or  two 
points  which  were  dealt  with  very  briefly 
in  the  written  evidence.  T would  like,  in 
the  questions  I put,  to  divide  them  into 
two  parts  that  he  has  mentioned : build- 
ing inside  the  county  and  building  out- 
side the  county.  Perhaps  we  might  take 
outside  the  county  first.  In  your  written 
evidence,  and  again  this  morning,  you 
have  told  us  how  many  houses  you  have 
built  outside  the  county.  What  I think 
it  would  be  helpful  for  us  to  have  would 
be  to  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  what 
the  needs  of  London  are  in  this  respect. 
The  only  written  evidence  we  have  had 
on  this  is  contained  in  the  Ministry’s 
evidence,  which  of  course  you  will  have 
seen.  There  are  two  paragraphs  which 
T would  just  like  to  mention.  On  page 
108  it  says: 

“Between  1951  and  1971  it  is 
broadly  estimated  that  something 
approaching  700,000  additional 
dwellings  will  be  required  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  area,  exclusive  of  the  re- 
housing of  slum  families.” 

Then  later  it  does  some  simple 
arithmetic  and  says  this  will  amount  to 
about  35,000  additional  houses  a year. 
Then  later  on  in  paragraph  46  on  page 
1 1 3 it  says : 

“ But  now,  most  of  the  available 
land  has  been  used  up  and  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  housing 
authorities  in  Greater  London  will, 
for  this  reason,  be  forced  to  restrict 
their  activities  to  slum  clearance  and 
redevelopment.” 

I suppose,  so  far  as  the  availability  of 
land  is  concerned,  authorities  in  London 
itself  have  already  some  time  ago 
reached  that  point.  The  point  I would 


like  your  help  on  is  this:  these  figures 
are  given  for  Greater  London.  The  idea 
that  35,000  houses  a year  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  needs  of  Greater  London 
exclusive  of  slum  clearance  and  rede- 
velopment gives  us  a general  picture  of 
what  is  said  to  be  required  for  Greater 
London.  What  I wondered  whether  you 
could  help  us  on  would  be  whether  you 
had  formed  any  estimate  of  what  is  re- 
quired out  of  that  total  for  the  needs  of 
the  Administrative  County  of  London, 
for  which  you  are  the  sort  of  sole 
housing  authority  outside  the  County  of 
London — the  local  authority.  I 
wondered  whether  in  your  study  of  this 
question,  looking  forward  you  had 
formed  any  figures  of  your  own  which 
could  be  set  against  those  figures  and 
related  to  the  Administrative  County  of 

London  only. Councillor  Fiske : 

These  years  1951  to  1971  are  really  the 
period  of  development  plans.  The 
figures  when  we  prepared  them  were  put 
in  our  Development  Plan  for  the  County 
of  London— 380,000  persons.  Now 
when  the  Minister  approved  the  Plan  of 
course  there  had  been  a great  deal  of 
work  done  in  some  of  the  later  out 
county  estates  and  he  wrote  that  figure 
down  to  “ in  excess  of  a quarter  of  a 
million  in  all.”  The  Development  Plan 
quinquennial  review  is  now  being  pre- 
pared. I do  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Edmonds  has  more  reliable  figures. 

2698.  Is  that  an  estimate  of  the  need 

for  houses  in  London? No,  that  is 

an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  population 
it  would  be  necessary  to  overspill. 

2699.  The  two  things  are  not  com- 
parable are  they? Once  an  overspill 

in  excess  of  a quarter  of  a million  has 
taken  place  the  population  of  the  County 
of  London  would  be  at  the  figure  that 
the  Development  Plan  laid  down  of 
around  rather  less  than  3,500,000.  What 
remains  to  be  done  after  that  is  slum 
clearance  and  redevelopment  which  of 
course  is  very  extensive  indeed,  hut  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  figures  that  look 
as  far  ahead  in  that  field  as  20  years. 

2700.  What  I am  looking  at  is  the 
number  of  people  who  may  be  expected 
to  need  houses  which,  if  they  are  to  get 
them,  will  have  to  be  provided  outside 
the  County  of  London.  I do  not  know 
how  the  figure  is  made  up  but  I suppose 
it  takes  account  of  families  who  are  at 
present  sharing  accommodation,  who 
want  a separate  home  and  have  not  got 
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it,  and  takes  account  of  any  natural  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  separate  house- 
holds, which  is  a different  thing  of 
course  from  the  increase  in  the  amount 

of  population. 1 think  all  1 can 

really  add  to  that  across  the  floor  is  that 
of  course  our  waiting  lists,  which  again 
we  are  just  on  the  point  of  reviewing, 
will  show  something  like  150,000 
families— 150,000  applicants— who  are 
in  need  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent  of 
housing,  but  I think  a paper  could  be 
prepared  giving  more  details  on  this.  I 
would  think  that  would  be  the  best  way 
to  handle  it. 

2701.  It  would  be  very  helpful  to  us. 
Here  we  are  given  a general  figure  for 
London,  which  is  enough  for  general 
purposes,  but  it  does  not  enable  us  to 
separate  the  outside  part  from  the 
county  of  London.  Of  course  the  gap 
prima  facie  between  your  figures  and 
this  is  very  wide  indeed  because 
the  figures  you  have  been  giving 
are  numbers  of  persons  and  these  are 
numbers  of  houses — something  like  four 

times  as  much. Sir  Isaac  Hayward : 

I think  we  might  comment  on  the 
housing  list.  I do  not  think  the  housing 
list  a good  guide  because  this  is  build- 
ings needed.  At  least  a third  of  the 
people  on  our  housing  list  are  not  people 
needing  accommodation,  but  looking  for 
better  accommodation.  I think  we  must 
distinguish  between  those  two  things. 

2702.  What  I think  we  are  trying  to 
get  is  whether  a figure  could  be  pro- 
duced by  the  London  County  Council 
for  the  needs  of  London  to  be  set 
against  this  figure,  making  a proper 
allowance  for  the  differences  in  the  areas 
covered.  I think  if  you  could  get  us 
something  of  that  kind  it  would  be  very 

useful. Councillor  Fiske : Yes,  Sir, 

we  will  do  that. 

2703.  Chairman:  Could  w.e  ask  at 
this  stage  Mr.  Fiske  to  tell  us,  either 
now  or  in  this,  statement,  what  the 
London  County  Council’s  programme  of 
building  is : what  it  is  inside  the  County 
and  what  outside  the  county  ; because  he 
said  just  now  they  had  not  looked  as 
far  as  20  years  ahead.  Can  we  know 
what  the  housing  programme  is? — Sir 
John  Wrigley : I wonder  if  we  could  ask 
Mr.  Fiske  to  give  us  a programme  for 

the  building  outside  the  County.' 

All  the  Council  now  has  to  do  is  to 
finish  off  its  out-county  projects  and  it 
is  'building  some  800  houses  at 
Edenbridge.  That  is  the  end  of  the 


Council’s  direct  out-county  building. 
From  that  point  all  building  will  be  in 
new  and  expanding  towns  where  we 
shall  be  doing  some  of  the  work  as  the 
agent  for  the  expanded  town  but  where 
it  cannot  be  really  regarded  as  the 
London  County  Council’s  own  building 
activities. 

2704.  No,  but  it  is  a method  of  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  London  housing.  I 
was  going  to  ask  you  to  divide  this  into 
three  parts,  which  you  have  already 
done : your  own  out-county  building, 
which  is  coming  to  an  end.  There  is 
the  second  version  in  the  statutory  new 
towns,  which  is  being  made  for  London 
needs  but  not  by  you,  which  will  be 
finite  because  certain  new  towns  will  be 
completed  and  so  far  as  I know  there 
are.  no  more  in  mind.  So  we  would 
come  to  the  point  in  a few  years  where 
the  whole  of  the  annual  provision  which 
requires  to  be  made  for  the  needs  of 
London  outside  the  county  would 
appear  to  rest  on  operations  under  the 
Town  Development  Act.  Tt  would  be 
very  helpful  if  you  would  tell  us  how 
far  those  operations  are  going,  and  I 
think  for  the  purposes  of  meeting  the 
London  need  it  is  perfectly  right  to  take 
into  account  both  anything  you  may  be 
doing  yourselves  and  anything  which  is 
being  done  by  other  people  under 

arrangements  with  you. -I  am  sure 

that  would  all  be  best  brought  together. 
Then  there  is  a rather  hypothetical  pro- 
posal— the  proposal  the  London  County 
Council  should  itself  build  n new  town. 
You  would  like  that  brought  into  Ihe 
picture? 

Chairman:  What  we  want  really  is 
what  is  the  estimated  overspill  and  what 
provision  is  being  made  for  it:  ( a ) in 
out-county  estates  ; and  (/;)  new  or  ex- 
panded towns. 

2705.  Mr.  Cadbury:  One  question  on 
the  existing  out-county  estates.  Could 
Mir.  Fiske  tell  us  how  far  provision  is 
being  .made  for  the  children  of  tenants 
who  ciame  from  the  London  County 
Council  area,  who  aTe  mow  growing  up 
and  wanting  houses  in  the  local  autho- 
rity area  .in  which  the  out-county  estate 
stands? — —Yes.  This  of  course  is  one 
of  our  major  'problems  because  the 
family,  having  moved  to  an  out-county 
estate  becomes  .a  family  with  loyalties 
to  a new  area,  not  only  loyalties,  but 
paying  rates  to  a now  area  ; and  it  is 
therefore  reasonable  to  look  to  that  new 
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area  to  make  provision  in  so  far  as  it 
can  for  the  .people  housed  within  its 
area.  Moving  from  that  point,  there  are 
some  areas — one  area  in  particular,  the 
Becontree  Estate, — where  of  .course  there 
.is  virtually  no  land  left,  the  London 
County  Council  having  in  the  inter-war 
years  used  the  .majority  of  it.  There  we 
do  have  an  arrangement  of  giving  100 
houses  a year  to  the  married  sons  and 
daughters  on  the  estate.  There  are  one 
or  two  other  .small  arrangements  but  it 
has  to  he  really  looked  at  in  .relation  to 
the  position  of  ithe  local  authority  for 
tihe  area.  If  there  really  is  land  on 
which  they  can  he  building  then  we 
rather  feel  that  it  is  .their  responsibility. 
If  there  is  not,  then  we  look  at  it 
sympathetically,  but  as  a general  prin- 
ciple .it  is  one  we  .have  had  to  withdraw. 
We  used  t*o  do  it  until  1952 
automatically. 

2706.  Chairman : We  have  seen  a 
good  .many  out-county  estates.  It  is  a 
point  of  view  very  often  put  by  the  local 
authority  to  us  that  the  sole  function 
of  the  London  County  Council  in  an 
ou.t-counity  estate  is  that  of  landlord. 
It  manages  the  properties,  lets  them, 
takes  the  rents  and  pays  the  rates,  sees 
to  the  upkeep,  but  everything  else  is  left 
to  the  local  authority.  One  has  had 
strong  complaints,  especially  in  rather 
built-up  areas,  that  the  London  County 
Council  build  the  houses,  take  .up  most 
of  the  available  land,  and  then  leave  the 
local  authority  very  little  scope  for  their 
own  activities  and  no  scope  at  all  for 
dealing  with  the  .natural  increase  or  any 
question  of  overspill  from  the  London 
County  Council’s  own  estates.  That  has 
been  urged  upon  us  pretty  vigorously 
from  some  quarters.  It  obviously  reflects 
what  .must  be  a very  serious  problem? 
Yes,  Sir,  it  is,  if  I may  say  so  with- 
out wishing  to  criticise  anybody  in  this. 
It  is  of  course  true  as  we  see  it — as  very 
often  seen  in  my  room  at  County  Hall — 
that  out-county  local  authorities  do  not 
always  _ take  the  opportunities  open  to 
them  either  in  the  way  of  the  .acquisition 
of  land  or  in  the  organisation — and  this 
applies  particularly  in  Essex — of  their 
own  overspill  arrangements.  The 
Greater  London  Plan  for  example  lays 
down  rather  extensive  overspill  arrange- 
ments for  .metropolitan  Essex  which,  for 
one  reason  or  another  the  authorities  in 
it  have  not  taken  up,  and  where  that 
happens  we  really  do  .not  see  that  the 
people  of  London  should  be  unduly 


penalised — .which  would  be  the  result  of 
giving  up  houses  which  the  London 
County  Council  has  in  the  past  built. 

2707.  You  see,  putting  it  rather  crudely 

as  from  time  to'  time  .it  has  been  put  to 
us,  the  London  County  Council  comes 
in  and  takes  the  best  land,  in  some  cases 
nearly  all  the  land,  and  builds  the  pro- 
perty. Then  if  there  is  a vacancy  the 
one  .person  who  will  not  get  any  con- 
sideration is  .the  person  wanting  a house 
who  happens  to  live  .in  the  borough  out- 
side that  estate. That  -is  not  true.  If 

I may  explain  that  about  two  or  maybe 
three  years  ago  the  housing  committee 
decided  .that  after  it  had  dealt  with  its 
clearance  operations,  which  it  must  re- 
gard as  its  first  duty,  it  would  devote  the 
next  available  blocks  of  houses  to  iJie 
relief  of  overcrowding  in  our  own 
dwellings,  with  the  result  that  the  vacan- 
cies, especially  of  the  larger  houses  and 
flats  on  the  oiut-county  estates,  have  in 
the  last  two  years  been  used  very  exten- 
sively for  rehousing  families  on  that 
estate.  On  some  estates  it  .is  a very  high 
figure  indeed,  as  high  as  80  .per  cent  of 
the  vacancies.  That  reflects  itself  imme- 
diately in  the  London  County  Council 
waiting  list  to  this  extent  that  it  is  now 
very  much  easier  to  get  rehoused  off  the 
London  waiting  list  if  you  only  want  one 
or  two-roomed  dwellings  'than  if  you 
want  a three  or  five-roomed  dwelling. 

2708.  That  is  the  point  put  to  us  by 
these  boroughs  that  the  only  way  of 
getting  in  to  the  London  County  Council 
house  or  flat  is  to  get  on  to  the  London 
County  Council  waiting  list.  You  can- 
not get  on  to  the  London  County  Council 
waiting  list  if  you  happen  to  be  a citizen 
o.f  the  borough,  other  .than  one  who 
already  lives  an  London  County  Council 

accommodation. That  .is  'true.  That 

is  a measure  of  the  housing  shortage 
inside  the  centre  of  London. 

2709.  Sir  John  Wrigley : May  I just 
ask  one  more  question?  You  are  going 
to  let  us  have  a statement  which  will 
show  us  what  you  think  to  be  the  esti- 
mated need  and  how  far  under  the  exist- 
ing arrangements  your  programme 
would  go  to  meet  those  needs.  May  I just 
assume  for  the  moment  that  your  exist- 
ing programme  as  you  see  it  will  not  4be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  figure  which  you 
find  to  be  the  needs,  or  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  meet  a proper  proportion  of 
the  Ministry’s  figure?  Then  in  that  case 
would  you  like  to  give  us  your  views 
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here  and  now  on  what  you  think  further 
action  is  required  under  the  Town  De- 
velopment Act,  that  is  within  the  struc- 
ture of  local  government,  to  make  the 
operation  work  'better?  If  it  should  be 
that  your  programme  meets  your  needs, 
you  need  not  answer  that  question,  but 
if  we  are  to  find  that  your  programme 
does  notjlook  like  meeting  your' needs  then 
you  may  wish  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  some  observations  on  this  ques- 
tion.  Yes,  Sir.  If  I may  suggest  it 

you  have  put  a restriction  on  what  you 
said  by  referring  to  the  Town  Develop- 
ment Act. 

27 10.  I did  say  within  the  structure  of 

local  government. That  is  still  a 

restriction. 

2711.  We  are  only  concerned  with  the 
structure  of  local  government.  This  is 
not  an  exposition  on  how  you  think 

housing  can  be  done  generally. 

Within  the  structure  of  local  government 
we  should  go  on  with  our  expanded 
town  arrangements.  It  has  been  a very 
slow  build  up  indeed,  but  it  does  seem 
to  have  got  under  way  and  with  a lot 
more  interest  being  shown  in  it.  But  I 
think  as  within  local  government  we 
would  regard  the  proper  operation  of 
this  process  to  be  the  New  Towns  Act 
and  not  the  Town  Development  Act,  and 
it  is  only  really  the  cessation  of  activi- 
ties under  the  New  Towns  Act  that  has 
really  brought  about  the  town  expan- 
sion programme  in  the  size  that  it  now 
is,  and  has  brought  about  the  agree- 
ments between  the  Government  and  our- 
selves that,  if  we  can  settle  all  the  de- 
tails, we  can  have  our  own  new  town. 
I think  if  we  have  our  own  new  town 
of,  shall  we  say,  60,000  to  80,000  people, 
and  the  expanded  town  programme  as 
we  have  it  now  and  our  own  redevelop- 
ment work  in  the  County  of  London,  we 
would  be  seeing  the  end  of  our  problem. 

2712.  You  would  need  to  have  a new 
town  yourselves.  Can  it  be  done  under 

the  existing  legislation? Yes.  If  we 

are  to  do  it  we  do  not  have  the  New 
Towns  Act  available  for  us  to  use,  but 
we  would  have  to  work  under  the  Hous- 
ing Acts  and  the  Town  Development 
Act.  We  are  assured  it  can  be  done 
under  those  Acts. 

2713.  Chairman:  Would  you  put  it  as 
high  as  this?  Unless  you  can  get  this 
additional  facility  with  regard  to  a new 
town,  may  you  be  forced  into  the  posi- 
tion of  reconsidering  the  densities  pro- 


vided for  in  the  Development  Plan  of 

the  County  of  London? 1 hope  we 

would  not  go  so  quickly  to  that  solution. 

2714.  The  two  things  of  course  do  go 
together.  Is  there  a serious  danger  if 
you  do  not  get  a facility  that  you  might 
be  forced  very  unwillingly  to  reconsider 
the  densities  in  the  County  of  London 

Plan? Yes,  Sir.  I think  one  would, 

but  before  one  got  to  that  point  I would 
hope  there  would  be  an  attempt — and  I 
hope  a successful  attempt — either  to 
solve  this  problem  by  larger  town  expan- 
sions if  necessary  or  more  town  expan- 
sions. I would  be  very  loth  myself  to 
have  to  admit  defeat  to  the  point  of 
raising  the  densities  within  the  County 
of  London  which  are  already  high 
enough  for  ordinary  family  living 
beyond  what  they  are  now. 

2715.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I do  not 
want  you  to  feel  you  are  being  restricted 
in  the  evidence  you  give.  I think  it  is 
perfectly  proper  for  you  to  make  any 
suggestions  as  to  action  which  could  be 
taken  within  the  sphere  of  local  govern- 
ment, that  is  if  the  existing  powers  of 
local  authorities  are  not  sufficient  to  en- 
able you  to  do  the  job  as  you  think  fit. 
Then  it  is  perfectly  competent  for  you 
to  make  suggestions.  I was  rather  dis- 
couraging your  suggestions  because  that 
would  not  be  relevant  for  us.  If  there 
is  anything  you  want  to  say  on  the  exist- 
ing operation  by  all  means  say  it.  This 
is  a point  which  is  not  so  much  revelant 
for  you  but  is  of  interest  to  us  for 
local  government  within  London.  I do 
not  know  whether  any  figures  you  give 
as  to  overspill  would  be  able  to  indicate 
the  amount  of  it  in  the  individual 
boroughs.  It  would  be  very  helpful  to 
us  when1  we  look  at  housing  within 
London  to  know  what  the  amount  of 
overspill  in  each  borough  was.  Is  that 

(possible? 1 should  have  thought  so, 

iSir,  but  if  I may  look  at  that,  and  pro- 
vided it  is  at  all  possible,  I will. 

2716.  It  does  not  affect  the  total 
amount  of  overspill  but  helps  us  when 

looking  at  housing  within  London. 

Yes. 

2717.  May  I turn  to  housing  within 
London?  There,  unlike  the  position  out- 
side London,  you  are  not  the  sole  hous- 
ing authority,  because  there  are  dual 
powers  for  yourselves  and  the  metro- 
politan borough  councils.  As  you  know, 
you  will  have  seen  from  the  evidence 
put  to  us  that  the  suggestion  has  quite 
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frequently  been  made  that  within 
London  the  metropolitan  borough 
council  should  be  the  sole  housing 
authority.  You  will  be  happy  to  know 
none  of  them  seem  to  have  suggested 
'they  should  take  over  your  overspill 
functions.  I would  like  if  you  could 
analyse  for  us  in  some  way  the  reasons 
which  imake  you  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  county  council  to  con- 
tinue to  do  housing  in  London.  May  I 
give  you  a few  of  the  considerations 
which  have  occurred  to  ime  in  looking 
at  your  evidence?  There  is,  first  of  all, 
ithe  'question  of  pure  slum  clearance 
where  you  gat  a programme  which  in 
fact  you  have  divided  between  yourself 
and  the  'borough  councils  in  ways  which 
are  at  any  rate  not  clear  to  me  at  the 
present  time.  Perhaps  you  would  say 
something  about  that.  There  is  secondly 
a problem  of  dealing  with  areas  which 
may  contain  a certain  number  of  unfit 
houses  and  there  is  thirdly  the  sort  of 
area  where  there  is  no  question  of  the 
houses  being  unfit  but  where  they  may 
be,  shall  we  say,  socially  obsolescent 
and  really  provide  you  or  the  local 
authority  with  opportunities  of  doing  re- 
housing by  the  .acquisition  of  houses 
which  have  a fair  amount  of  land 
attached  to  them.  What  I would  really 
like  to  know  if  you  can  deal  with  it  in 
your  reply  is  whether  you  are  primarily 
moved  on  this  question  by  the  idea  that 
a metropolitan  'borough  council  is 
financially  or  administratively  incapable 
of  doing  the  work  within  its  borough, 
and  if  so  what  kind  of  work,  or  secondly 
how  far  you  may  be  moved  in  this  opera- 
tion fey  the  fact  that  you  require  certain 
areas  of  land  for  other  purposes  of  the 
Council,  such  as  building  schools  or 
construction  of  highways  or  provision 
of  open  spaces  and  so  on.  That  is  the 
kind  of  question  on  which  I would  rather 
like  to  have  your  views.  I have  stated 
it  at  length  because  you  may  like  to 

look  at  the  whole  picture  at  once? 

If  I could  deal  first  of  all  with  slum 
clearance  pure  and  simple,  we  do  have 
an  agreement  with  each  borough  on  a 
five  year  programme  which  is  fixed  well 
in  advance,  and  on  that  five  year  pro- 
gramme it  is  a matter  for  negotiation  in 
the  first  instance  between  the  officers  of 
the  two  authorities,  and  then  it  becomes, 
if  it  is  not  sorted  out  in  .that  way,  a 
matter  for  broad  negotiation,  and  I 
would  have  said  in  95  ito  99  cases  out 
of  every  100  agreement  round  the  table 


is  reached  and  each  authority  has  its 
sphere  of  influence.  That  is  how  die 
programme  is  arranged,  but  even  when 
the  programme  is  'arranged  of  course  iit 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  we  even  so 
give  the  boroughs  considerable  re- 
housing help  on  the  schemes  they  them- 
selves have.  In  other  words,  left  with 
even  that  part  of  the  programme  we 
have  agreed  they  ought  to  do,  they  could 
not  on  their  own  resources  presumably 
deal,  with  the  rehousing  that  would  arise 
on  it.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  give 
some  help  that  will  vary  from  borough 
to  borough  and  as  between  different 
periods  of  time,  but  by  and  large  that 
assistance  is  given  and  has  been  given 
for  that  reason,  and  of  course  for  the 
reason,  that  rehousing  activities  go  over 
a much  wider  field  outside  the  county 
as  well,  to  which  the  boroughs  would 
not  otherwise  have  any  direct  access. 

2718.  Could  you  tell  us  any  particular 
borough  where  you  have  reached  an 
agreement  as  to  distribution?  What  is 
usually  ithe  motive  which  makes  you 
say:  we  will  deal  with  this  or  that, 
leaving  you  to  deal  with  this  question? 

Is  there  any  particular  reason? 

There  is  first  of  all  the  question  of  size 
of  redevelopment.  We  have  a general 
understanding  which  is  nevertheless  de- 
parted from  in  quite  a large  way,  thait 
the  borough  councils  will  deal  with  two 
acres  and  less  and  we  will  deal  with 
what  is  bigger  than  that.  Then  of 
course  another  big  problem  to  consider 
is  what  one  might  call  spheres  of  in- 
fluence. One  slum  clearance  area  we 
thought  we  ought  to  do  might  adjoin  a 
borough  council’s  existing  housing 
scheme  which  clearly  is  in  their  sphere 
-of  influence,  and  we  would  say  they  ought 
to  do  that.  Then,  of  course,  the  other 
bi,g  thing  that  comes  in  is  the  provision 
of  slum  clearance  programmes.  Even 
though  very  long  term  in  their  opera- 
tion we  are  required  to  do  slum  clear- 
ance schemes.  Clearly  we  ought  to  do 
those  areas.  Then  of  course  it  is 
essential,  or  we  feel  it  is  essential, 
though  it  is  becoming  increasingly  diffi- 
cult. We  are  doing  schools  and  open 
spaces  and  road  improvements  and  we 
find  some  redevelopment  going  on  in 
every  borough.  In  a borough  council 
slum  clearance  scheme  you  have  every 
chance  of  being  rehoused  in  the  borough 
but  in  the  London  County  Council 
clearance  area  you  may  have  to  move 
away  from  where  you  are.  Therefore, 
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we  try  and  keep  a certain  number  of 
new  houses  being  developed  for  the 
purpose  of  accommodating  people  who 
have  to  be  moved,  and  very  often  they 
do  not  like  being  moved  and  are  quite 
happy  where  they  are,  so  they  can  stay 
approximately  where  they  are. 

2719.  I can  understand  that  if  you  have 
certain  statutory  functions  such  as  the 
provision  of  open  spaces  and  highways 
and  schools,  where  any  action  you  take 
to  carry  out  those  services  does  involve 
the  demolition  of  houses  and  rehousing, 
then  you  have  the  responsibility  for  see- 
ing that  people  on  application  are  re- 
housed. Would  you  just  look  at  it  from 
this  point  of  view?  A number  of 
boroughs  have  said  to  us  : we  would  like 
to  be  the  sole  housing  authority  because 
we  think  that  is  right  and  it  avoids  hav- 
ing two  housing  authorities  and  two 
managements  in  one  borough  ; and  we 
are  satisfied  that  in  compliance  with  the 
London  Development  Plan  we  can  in 
fact  consume  our  own  smoke.  We  can 
do  our  own  slum  clearance  and  rehous- 
ing within  the  borough.  That  would  not 
be  true  of  all  boroughs,  but  what  is  the 
answer  to  a borough  which  says  that 
they  were  administratively,  financially 
and  geographically  capable  of  doing  their 
own  job?  I appreciate  you  may  say  that 
in  that  borough  we  have  to  do  some 
rehousing  for  other  statutory  purposes  of 
the  council ; I appreciate  that ; but  be- 
yond that  what  is  the  answer  to  that 
borough?  Why  should  the  London 
County  Council  want  to  build  houses  in 
a borough  which  says : we  can  meet  our 

own  needs  within  our  own  borough? 

I think  there  is  evidence  to  show  when 
that  happens  we  would  not  do  it.  For 
example,  in  the  City  of  Westminster 
where  we  have  done  no  new  housing  and 
where  they  have  actually  undertaken  to 
rehouse  in  Westminster  the  people  who 
will  have  to  be  displaced  as  a result  of 
a big  school  extension  in  the  Pimlico 
area,  but  I would  suggest  Westminster  of 
course  is  unique  in  its  resources  and  there 
are  very  few  London  boroughs  that 
would  I think  want  to  do  this.  We 
should  look  at  it  sympathetically,  but  the 
sort  of  problems  that  crop  up  are  so 
large.  The  recent  extension  of  the  Crom- 
well Road  to  the  county  boundary 
through  Hammersmith  has  resulted  in  the 
rehousing  of  542  families.  That  would 
have  had  to  be  entirely  carried  out — 
almost  entirely — by  Hammersmith  and  a 
little  bit  by  Fulham,  and  it  would  have 


been  I suggest  a very  big  burden  for 
them  to  take  on.  The  other— I suppose 
the  largest  example  there  is  at  the 
moment — is  the  case  of  a large  school  in 
St.  Pancras  which  has  involved  even 
more  families  than  that,  and  all  those 
families  except  a few  for  whom  St. 
Pancras  borough  council  can  themselves 
offer  accommodation  on  an  exchange 
basis  will  have  to  go  outside  the  borough. 

2720.  I did  exclude  the  question  of 

housing  which  was  in  my  view  required 
for  other  statutory  purposes  of  the 
London  County  Council  for  which  they 
have  a responsibility.  I was  thinking 
simply  of  operations  under  the  Housing 
Act,  and  you  have  answered  it  by  saying 
that,  if  a borough  council  is  satisfied  it 
can  do  its  job,  then  you  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  let  them  get  on  with  it  so  far  as 
operations  under  the  Housing  Act  is  con- 
cerned.  Sir  Isaac.  Hayward : 1 think 

there  is  a principle  here  that  would  want 
to  be  examined  in  connection  with  it. 
The  London  County  Council,  building 
within  the  London  area,  does  give  free- 
dom of  movement  as  between  borough 
and  borough  to  the  population,  and  if 
the  county  council  did  not  do  it  each 
borough  would  then  have  a complete 
fence  around  it  where  movement  between 
the  population  from  one  borough  of 
London  to  the  other  would  be  very  much 
restricted. 

2721.  I was  going  to  come  to  that 
point.  I put  the  case  of  a borough  which 
says : we  can  meet  our  own  local  needs 
within  the  borough.  Is  your  answer  to 

that  in  effect:  do  so. Councillor 

Fiske  : We  would  consider  it  sympatheti- 
cally, but  T think  one  of  the  things  my 
predecessor  in  the  housing  committee  did 
was  to  guarantee  to  the  borough  councils 
in  London  that  he  would  see— the 
Council  would  see— that  they  were  able, 
all  of  them,  to  go  on  doing  this. 

2722.  1 am  coming  to  the  point  Sir 

Isaac  raised.  There  are  a number  of 
boroughs  where  that  could  not  be  done 
and  where  people  need  rehousing  which 
has  to  be  provided  somewhere  in  the 
County  of  London.  I take  it  one  of  your 
points  is  you  think  you  must  have  some 
facilities  for  providing  houses  for  general 
London  needs,  which  means  really  for 
the  needs  of  the  most  overcrowded 
boroughs  in  some  boroughs  where  there 
is  more  room? Undoubtedly  Sir,  yes. 

2723.  While  you  would  consider  sym- 
pathetically the  request  of  a borough  to 
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do  its  own  housing,  you  would  still  wish 
to  say  this  is  a borough  where  w©  may 
have  to  go  in  to  its  area  for  the  benefit  of 

other  areas.  Is  that  the  position? 

Yes,  indeed.  May  I put  it  this  way? 
If  you  want  to  take  a family  from  any 
particular  clearance  area  it  is  not  easy 
to  provide  all  the  persons  in  that  clear- 
ance area  with  one  alternative  dwelling 
into  which  they  will  move.  If  I can  build 
up  the  sort  of  thing  that  does  happen, 
I would  like  to  refer  to  a big  area  in  the 
Harrow  Road  area  of  Paddington  where 
we  have  to  house  thousands  of  families. 
To  rehouse  one  of  those  families  it  is 
necessary  to  persuade  somebody  living 
on  one  of  our  Roehampton  estates  to 
move  out  to  Slough.  We  can  then  per- 
suade somebody  who  lives  in  the  White 
City  Estate  ito  move  across  the  river  to 
one  of  the  Roehampton  Estates.  Then 
in  the  vacancy  in  the  White  City  Estate 
we  can  rehouse  a family  from  the 
Harrow  Road.  The  operation  has  in- 
volved three  boroughs  and  an  out-county 
estate.  That  flexibility  of  movement,  as 
I see  it,  can  never  take  place  if  in  fact 
the  boroughs  were  self-contained  units 
responsible  for  all  the  municipal  housing 
within  their  own  boundaries. 

2724.  I think  they  would  probably 
say:  we  would  make  amicable  arrange- 
ments to  deal  with  this  sort  of  thing. 

1 think  you  would  arrive  at  the 

point  where  they  would  have  to  set  up 
some  exchange  .bureau  which  would  be 
the  London  County  Council. — Sir  Isaac 
Hayward : The  amount  of  property 

built  by  boroughs  in  London  since  the 
war  is  equal  to  .the  amount  the  Council 
is  building  throughout.  There  is  no  such 
exchange  arrangement  between  any 
boroughs  at  the  moment,  and  I do 
suggest  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating:  they  have  got  that  oppor- 
tunity now  but  if  they  do  mot  take  it, 
it  falls  on  the  London  County  Council. 

2725.  Chairman:  It  is  even  stronger 
than  you  say : the  .metropolitan  boroughs 
have  built  twice  the  number  of  houses 

within  the  Administrative  County. 

That  is  even  better. — Councillor  Fiske: 
May  I then  go  on  ito  the  second  question 
you  asked  about  the  areas? 

2726.  Mr.  Lawson:  May  I intervene 
to  get  clear  the  financial  aspect?  You  did 
refer  to  the  fact  that  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  would  not  be  able  to  afford 
the  financing  of  rehousing  of  all  itheir 
own  .people  in  Tegard  to  Cromwell  Road, 


for  instance.  I am  never  quite  sure  ho.w 
finance  .enters  into  this.  You  have  a 
rate  equalisation  scheme:  70  per  cent 
of  'the  expenditure  is  equalised.  There 
is  in  addition  I believe  a housing  equali- 
sation scheme  operating  as  well,  is  there 
not?  Does  finance  really  enter  into  iit? 

No  it  does  not.  I am  sorry : I did 

not  mean  “ afford  ” in  a financial  sense. 
I .meant  “ .afford  ” in  .the  sense  of  having 
the  houses  and  flats  to  put  the  people 
into. 

Your  second  point  about  areas  with 
some  unfit  houses  really  has  to  .be  judged 
on  its  merits.  There  may  be  two 
approaches  to  this,  the  first  approach 
being  iwhere  if  you  have  a Part  III  area 
you  add  grey  lands  .and  blue  lands  to  it 
— ordinary  Part  V housing  land — thus 
building  up  a site  capable  of  redevelop- 
ment. Now  the  adding  of  grey  lands 
is  all  right. 

The  adding  of  Part  V lands  to  throw 
up  a truly  developable  site  is  a more 
difficult  one  .because  in  London  before 
we  .make  any  orders  under  Part  V for 
ordinary  housing  purposes  we  have  to 
be  .quite  sure  we  shall  .be  able  to  house 
more  people  on  the  site  than  there  are 
now  there.  Unless  there  is  a property 
condemned  under  Part  III,  while  it  might 
be  socially  desirable,  it  cannot,  given  an 
acute  housing  shortage  period  such  as 
this,  be  done.  So  we  look  at  each  case 
on  its  merits  when  we  want  to  add  lands 
so  as  to  .have  a site  for  redevelopment. 
If  it  is  a larger  area,  it  offers  no  great 
difficulties  in  its  acquisition.  In  other 
words  if  i't  .belongs  to  a large  public 
authority  willing  to  sell,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  we  approach  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  redeveloping  those  parts  of 
the  areas  which  need  redevelopment  and 
rehabilitating  those  parts  which  need 
rehabilitating.  But  I expect  you  were 
probably  taken,  Sir,  to  see  the  Brandon 
Estate  where  that  process  is  most 
advanced,  .where  -there  are  pleasant 
terraces  of  houses  which  can  be  con- 
verted with  modern  amenities  at  fax  less 
cost  .than  pulling  them  all  down  for 
building  anew.  Then,  the  land  that  is 
blitzed,  that  is  cleared  or  which  it  is 
necessary  to  clear,  has  new  buildings  put 
on  it,  and  in  that  way  one  gets  a com- 
pact redevelopment  at  less  cost  to  the 
public  authorities  and  preserving  to  a 
great  extent  -the  charm  and  character  of 
one  of  the  older  areas  of  London.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  but  not  on  such 
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an  extensive  scale  will  happen  on  the 
Harrow  Road  area  where  some  of  the 
terraces  will  be  preserved  and 
modernised. 

2727.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Ts  that  an 
area  you  are  dealing  with,  rather  than 

the  Borough  Council? That  is  an 

area  we  axe  dealing  with. 

2728.  The  main  (point  I am  really 

getting  ait  is  that  your  purely  slum  clear- 
ance programme  in  London,  while  quite 
substantial,  is  not  particularly  large  when 
you  look  at  it  in  comparison  with  the 
industrial  towns. No,  certainly  not. 

2729.  But  as  time  goes  on  you  wnl  find 
that  the  rehousing  required  as  a result 
of  redevelopment  really  very  much  out- 
weighs in  quantity  that  which  arises  out 

of  .pure  slum  clearance  ; is  that  so? 

That  is  so,  Sir.  The  figures  are  actually 
running  more  or  less  level.  We  are  build- 
ing somewhere  between  2,000  and  2,500 
houses  a year  for  slum  clearance  .and  the 
same  number  for  the  clearance  of  Part 
V sites,  so  they  are  running  level. 

2730.  Have  you  any  idea,  looking  to 
the  future,  what  you  would  think  were 
your  requirements  for  slum  clearance  and 
redevelopment?  Have  you  in  your  mind 
a programme,  looking  over  the  next  ten 
years  or  iso?— — We  are  just  now  work- 
ing on  the  programme  from  1961  to 
1965.  We  do  it  in  five  yearly  pro- 
grammes. 

2731.  That  is  slum  clearance  alone.  1 

wondered  what  your  total  operations, 
plus  redevelopment,  were  likely  to  in- 
volve?  iWe  do  know  those  areas  we 

expect  to  redevelop  over  the  next  twelve 
years,  because  of  course  they  are  all 
being  put  on  the  map  for  the  quinquen- 
nial review. 

2732.  Can  you  give  me  a figure  which 
suggests  about  5,000  a year  for  the  two 

operations? For  a five  year  neriod, 

27,000. 

2733.  So  that  As  5,000  houses  a year. 

It  is  quite  appreciable  of  course  but  it 
really  is  not  anything  like  as  'big  as  what 
would  appear  to  be  the  requirements  for 
overspill  if  the  Ministry  figures  are  any- 
thing like  a correct  .basis. The  figure 

I have  given  you  is  actually  a rehousing 
liability.  I must  confess  I would  not 
know  how  the  Ministry  figure  of 
700,000  has  been  .arrived  at.  If  it  has 
been  got  at  iby  adding  up  the  waiting  lists 
of  all  the  Greater  London  authorities  . . . 


2734.  I would  assume  At  would  not  be 
got  out  that  way.  It  would  be  made  up, 

I should  have  thought,  of  -two  main 
items ; families  sharing  accommodation, 
and  some  forecasting  of  the  number  of 
separate  households,  allowing  for  the 
general  trend.  That  could  -be  verified 
of  course.  However,  I think  what  we 
really  want  is  not  to  see  whether  your 
figures  compare  with  the  Ministry,  but 
what  your  figure  is. Then  you  re- 

ferred in  the  third  category  you  put  to 
me  where  there  was  social  unfitness  and 
obsolescence.  I think  that  is  really  all 
in  rthe  answer  I have  given  you  on  the 
second  one. 

The  last  -part  of  your  question  was  the 
acquisition  of  houses  where  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  land  attached,  and  where 
there  is  a good  deal  of  housing  profit. 
That  of  course  we  do  wherever  and 
whenever  we  can.  How  much  longer 
we  can  do  it  inside  the  County  I would 
not  know,  because  we  have  been  doing 
a lot  of  if  in  the  years  since  the  war. 

2735.  Mr.  Lawson : May  I draw  your 
attention  to  a sentence  oil  page  110  of 
the  Ministry’s  evidence?  Somewhere 
near  (the  top  it  says  that  the  L.C.C.  who 
employ  a highly  qualified  and  ex- 
perienced technical  staff,  have  done 
first-class  work,  and  that,  they  are  more 
expensive  in  their  building,  than  other 

authorities  in  London. Sir,  this  is  of 

course  an  unsupported  statement.  Our 
feeling,  I think,  is — and  we  have  checked 
this  .against  the  recent  Ministry  manual 
on  housing  costs — that  our  costs  for 
•actual  building  are  not  high.  What  we 
have  to  face  is  that  we  are  not  building 
on  virgin  land  blit  on  land  which  was 
marsh,  land  which  is  filled,  chalk  pits, 
gravel  pits  and  all  sorts  of  things  of  that 
kind,  and  land  very  substantially  on 
which  there  are  buildings,  so.  that  we  can- 
not examine  the  soil  conditions  until  we 
have  acquired  the  site.  ,1  think,  if  a 
really  extensive  survey  were  carried  out, 
it  would  be  found  we  are  more  ex- 
pensive, but  that  this  is  attributable  to 
general  development  costs  rather  than 
building  costs. 

2736.  May  I take  it  you  do  in  fact 

make  that  survey  ias  far  as  you  can? 

Unfortunately,  in  London,  by  com- 
parison does  not  work.  We  have  even 
found,  when  we  have  taken  a trial  on. 
what  we  thought  w,as  completely  reason- 
able, the  soil  has  changed  and  it  really 
is  a most  vexed  problem. 
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2737.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Those  items 

can  be  broken  down  of  course,  cost  of 
land,  site,  and  cost  of  building? Yes. 

2738.  Are  they  broken  down? 

They  are  by  us  because  we  have  to  pass 
the  scrutiny  of  our  Finance  Chairman. 
— Mr.  West : I would  like  to  say  a 
word  on  (this  question  of  the  Ministry’s 
evidence  on  costs.  As  the  Chairman 
said,  it  is  not  supported  by  any  evidence, 
and  the  great  difficulty  particularly  with 
our  London  problem  is  to  compare  like 
with  like.  Normally  the  net  cost  of 
housing  is  the  one  to  be  compared,  and 
the  point  ithe  Chairman  has  made  is  that 
we  have  extra  costs  in  London  because 
of  our  great  difficulty  in  building  on 
built  up  sites,  filling  in  basements  and 
so  forth.  That  is  normally  quoted  as 
an  extra  cost  called  the  gross  cost,  but 
the  net  cost  is  the  figure  we  (normally 
use  as  a basis  for  comparison.  Also,  as 
the  Chairman  mentioned  in  'his  opening 
statement,  we  do  not  submit  our 
tenders  to  the  Ministry  for  approval  be- 
cause we  are  not  subject  to  loan  sanction 
approval.  We  do,  however,  submit  our 
type  plans  from  which  all  the  schemes 
are  composed,  to  the  Ministry  for 
approval,  with  estimated  net  costs  which 
means  the  cost  of  the  building  on 
ordinary  foundations  and  nothing  else. 
We  do  try  to  keep  a very  careful  check 
on  this  net  cost  with  any  published 
figures  obtainable  from  the  rest  of  the 
country,  and  it  so  happens  the  Ministry 
booklet  to  which  the  Chairman  referred 
was  published  after  the  written  evidence 
was  . submitted.  Immediately  the 
Ministry’s  evidence  was  seen,  we 
attempted  to  make  a check  on  the  figures 
and  we  were  assisted  by  an  independent 
.publication  at  the  time  which  investigated 
the  cost  of  housing  and  other  enterprises 
of  local  authorities.  This  was  carried 
out  independently  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Building  Research  Station,  and  gave 
certain  very  different  figures  which 
are  the  variations  in  tender  costs  one 
has  to  look  for  in  the  County 
of  London  compared  with  pro- 
vincial costs..  Having  made  due  allow- 
ances for  this  we  then  checked  on  one 
of  our  blocks  with  the  typical  Ministry 
figures  and  they  do  almost,  net,  coincide, 
and  so  as  a result  of  the  investigation 
we  have  been  able  to  make  it  would 
appear  that  the  Ministry’s  evidence  is 
not  well-founded.  If  in  fact  the  Com- 
mission would  Eke  further  and  more 
detailed  evidence  on  that  we  are  quite 


prepared  to  submit  it  in  the  form  of  a 
memorandum.  But  from  the  investiga- 
tion we  have  carried  out,  and  this  inde- 
pendent cost  research  comparison 

between  'London  and  the  provinces,  our 
net  cost  figures  for  housing  appear  to 
be  comparable  with  those  given  in  the 
Ministry  table.— Councillor  Fiske : I 

think,  Sir,  the  Ministry  manual  has  been 
reported  on  to  the  Housing  Committee 
and  it  might  help  if  you  had  a copy  of 
the  document  ithe  Housing  Committee 
had. 

2739.  Chairman : Yes,  it  would. 

While  we  are  on  this  same  point,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I am  not  going  to  read  it 
now,  but  I take  it  you  looked  at  the 
latter  part  of  paragraph  39,  page  110? 

They  are  not  statements  we  would 

accept. 

2740.  .Has  your  Housing  Committee 
applied  its  mind  to  these  statements  and 
got  out  the  information  upon  them? 

Perhaps  I may  ask  Mr.  West  if  he 

can  help  on  this. — Mr.  West : Sir,  they 
are  again  commented  on  in  this  report 
to  the  Housing  Committee,  to  which  the 
Chairman  has  referred,  but  we  would 
reject  them  certainly.  On  the  question 
of  overhead  costs  which  is  referred  to, 
or  implied  in  that  paragraph,  I think, 
those  for  the  preparation  of  housing 
schemes  are  very  carefully  calculated 
within  the  sum  of  the  appropriate  pro- 
fessional fees  laid  down  by  the  pro- 
fessional organisation.  The  total  over- 
head costs  chargeable  to  housing  on  that 
account  do  not  exceed  those  figures  so 
that  the  overhead  professional  costs 
chargeable  to  housing  and  reflected  in 
the  cost  of  housing  are  in  fact  within 
the  approved  professional  fee. 

„ On  the  other  question,  Sir,  too  meti- 
culous supervision  on  the  site,  I am 
afraid  we  find  that  difficult  to  under- 
stand because  the  only  supervision  we 
give  on  the  site — we  hope  it  is  reason- 
ably meticulous — is  to  ensure  that  the 
building  is  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  the  Housing  Committee 
•.have  approved.  Of  course  without  that 
meticulous  supervision  one  cannot  main- 
tain adequate  cost  control  anyway,  so  we 
are  rather  at  a loss  to  understand  that. 

As  for  the  time  taken  to  build,  that 
is  also  not  understood,  because  oyr 
periods  of  time  are  not  excessive  in  our 
view.  We  build  the  average  housing 
estate  of  perhaps  some  115  dwell- 
ings in  a period  of  20  months, 
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which  is  quite  normal.  In  many  of  ojir 
cases  we  have  a reason  for  being  longer 
than  the  average  in  fact  because  we  have 
to  build  in  these  very  difficult  circum- 
stances on  basements  which  have  to  be 
filled  in.  It  is  a very  different  proposi- 
tion from  building  in  an  open  field.  But 
on  the  whole  I see  no  reason  to  accept 
this  at  all  and  it  is  all  set  down  in  this 
report  to  the  Committee. 

2741.  Miss  Johnston : Some  of  the 
metropolitan  boroughs — I think,  most 
of  them — ‘have  difficulties  which  arise 
through  having  two  housing  authorities 
managing  housing  in  one  borough  with 
a different  scale  of  rents  and  sometimes 
different  principles  on  which  the  scale 
is  fixed,  and  with  two  housing  lists.  Do 

you  find  similar  difficulties? No,  I 

do  not  think  we  do.  We  do  know  there 
tend  to  be  differing  scales  of  rents.  I 
jthink  that  is  largely  a reflection  of  the 
fact  that  the  Council  by  and  large  has 
been  building  for  very  much  longer  a 
time  than  Borough  Councils.  It  there- 
fore has  a much  larger  pool  of  older 
housing,  obviously  carrying  cheaper 
rents.  I would  not  have  though,  on  the 
new  housing,  there  was  in  fact  vejy 
much  difference  indeed. 

As  for  the  fact  of  having  two  authori- 
ties with  their  own  ideas  on  manage- 
ment, it  does  not  create  any  difficulties 
for  us  and  of  course  there  is  a good  deal 
of  interchange  between  ourselves  and 
the  boroughs  on  actual  flats  and  houses. 
If  we  have  somebody  who  expresses  a 
very  strong  wish,  for  some  perfectly 
good  reason,  to  live  on  a certain  estate 
because  they  have  a shop  round  the  cor- 
ner or  something  like  that,  we  would  go 
to  the  borough  council  concerned  and 
say — can  we  have  one  of  the  flats  on  that 
estate  and  we  will  give  you  one  some- 
where else ; and  arrangements  of  that 
sort  are  done  to  a quite  phenomenal 
degree  throughout  the  year. 

As  for  the  two  systems  of  management 
going  on  side  by  side,  I could  not  judge 
how  much  they  may  differ.  I mean,  it 
is  part  of  the  local  government  structure 
that  these  authorities  are  there  and  I 
would  not  like  to  see  any  force  to  corn- 
fine  into  one  rigid  system. 

2742.  Some  of  the  boroughs  do 
operate  differential  rents,  and  I think  you 

do  not? We  do  not.  Again,  it  is  all 

brought  about  really  by  the  differing  cir- 
cumstances of  the  authorities  and  I think 
that  must  always  arise.  A housing 


authority  has  really  got  to  deal  finan- 
cially with  rents  in  the  light  of  the  posi- 
tion that  faces  it  rather  than  by  perhaps 
any  ideological  preferences. 

2743.  What  about  the  waiting  lists? 

1 would  have  thought  that  today  the 

fact  that  there  are  two  waiting  lists  cer- 
tainly would  not  seem  to  me  to  be  of 
the  importance  it  was  ten  years  ago  when 
your  waiting  list  was  being  allocated  an 
enormous  quota  of  the  houses  and  flats 
being  built.  We,  faced  with  slum  clear- 
ance, roads,  schools  and  so  on,  find  what 
is  left  for  our  waiting  list  is  very  small 
indeed ; and  the  borough  councils  in  the 
same  way  with  slum  clearance  and  de- 
requisitioning to  face,  find  they  too  have 
very  little  left  for  their  waiting  lists. 

2744.  Chairman : Thank  you  very 

much,  Mr.  Fiske.  You  are  going  to  let 
us  have  a number  of  things  and  if  we  get 
these  documents  and  think  we  want  to 
ask  more  questions,  we  will  make 
another  appointment,  also  if  you  want 
to  make  any  statement  in  connection 
with  our  reading  of  these  documents. 

Councillor  Edmonds,  before  we  go  on 
to  town  planning  we  are  going  to  take 
the  question  of  regulation  of  buildings, 

as  you  know. Councillor  Edmonds : 

Yes.  I would  like  to  make  a general 
statement  in  relation  to  planning.  I think 
it  would  be  helpful,  Sir. 

2745.  Chairman : Certainly,  but  we 
think  the  question  of  the  London  Build- 
ing Act  is  rather  a separate  question. 
►Can  we  deal  with  that  first?  Mr. 
Lawson : I would  like  to  refer  to  para- 
graph 38  of  your  evidence  where  you 
referred  to  an  advisory  committee  set  up 
to  consider  this  matter  and  I wondered 
if  you  could  tell  me  what  were  the  terms 
of  reference  of  the  committee  and  what 

conclusions  it  reached? -This  advisory 

committee  was  set  up  about  18  months 
ago  to  look  into  the  whole  matter  of  the 
Building  Acts  in  London,  and  perhaps 
Mr.  West  can  tell  us  what  those  terms 
of  reference  were  exactly. — Mr.  West: 
,T  have  not  the  terms  of  reference,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  front  of  me,  but  generally 
the  terms  were  to  enquire  into  the  pro- 
visions of  the  London  Building  Act  with 
particular  reference  to  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  District  Surveyors.  That 
was  the  general  spirit.  Those  were  the 
general  terms  of  the  enquiry. — Mr. 
Edmonds : We  had  twelve  meetings,  §jr, 
and  had  the  advice  of  professional 
bodies  in  London,  and  also  members  of 
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the  Council  served  on  this  advisory  com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Reginald  Stamp 
was  chairman.  Perhaps  we  could  send 
you  a copy  of  the  report,  Sir. 

2746.  Could  you  just  tell  me  now  very 

briefly  what  the  conclusions  were? 

Mr.  West:  Without  documents  before 
me,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  general  con- 
clusions were  that  the  London  Building 
Act,  as  it  was  at  present  administered 
with  the  system  of  District  Surveyors,  was 
a very  sound  system  indeed,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  in  some  ways  peculiar 
problems  of  building  in  London.  They 
made  certain  recommendations  for  minor 
changes.  One  was  that  where  applicants 
wished,  they  might  submit  previously 
complete  plans  of  their  buildings  and  if 
necessary  get  clearance  to  any  variations 
from  the  provisions  of  the  London  Build- 
ing Act  before  they  started  building.  But 
the  normal  procedure  for  the  appli- 
cant to  build,  to  give  a notice  to  con- 
struct to  the  district  surveyor  some  48 
hours  prior  to  construction  and  then 
build  in  accordance  with  the  byelaws  and 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  District 
Surveyor  should  also  obtain.  It  did  pro- 
vide, as  it  were,  the  possibility  for  a dual 
system ; one  by  submitting  plans  in  ad- 
vance and  getting  clearance  to  new 
methods  of  construction  centrally  before 
commencement  of  construction,  and  the 
other  was  to  carry  on,  if  applicants  so 
wished,  under  the  old  system,  which  the 
advisory  committee  felt  had  certain  very 
great  advantages  for  a large  number  of 
applicants  because  it  enabled  ordinary 
straightforward  traditional  building  to  be 
dealt  with  very  quickly  and  expeditiously 
on  the  spot  without  any  time  for  negotia- 
tions and  so  forth,  and  (they  felt  there 
was  great  advantage  in  maintaining  those 
two  systems.  They  also  suggested,  when 
the  byelaws  were  redrafted,  they  might 
be  in  a somewhat  different  form  so  that, 
being  absolutely  specific  in  their  require- 
ments, they  would  also  indicate  the  inten- 
tions of  the  byelaw  and  by  so  doing  give 
the  opportunity  for  an  applicant  to  sug- 
gest other  means  of  construction  to 
satisfy  that  byelaw. 

Apart  from  that  a suggestion  was  made 
that  public  buildings,  which  until  now 
have  been  subject  not  to  the  general  con- 
trol of  byelaws  but  to  the  entire  dis- 
cretion of  the  District  Surveyor  within 
the  byelaws — but  with  those  suggestions, 

I think  the  conclusions  of  the  advisory 
committee  were  that  the  present  system 


was  a good  one  and  the  best  for  London. 
— Mr.  Edmonds:  As  you  know,  Sir,  the 
memorandum  from  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  does  tend  to  support  that  view. 

2747.  You  are  aware  that  the  metro- 
politan boroughs  have  told  us  they  would 
prefer  the  system ' which  operates  else- 
where in  the  country  and  indeed  that  the 
office  of  District  Surveyor  should  really 
be  an  office  in  which  the  present  form 
would  be  abolished  and  it  would  come 
under  the  metropolitan  borough  council 

rather  than  being  a separate  office? 

We  are  aware  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  we  really  did  feel  the  work  of  the 
advisory  committee  showed  that  this  mat- 
ter was  being  operated  in  a very  flexible 
way  and  there  were  great  advantages  in 
the  system. 

2748.  You  will  send  us  the  report  and 

we  will  study  it  with  care. Yes. 

2749.  Chairman : Did  your  committee 
go  into  the  relative  merits  of  the  system 
operating  in  the  rest  of  the  country  and 

the  system  operating  in  London? We 

used  that  as  the  yardstick  for  our  dis- 
cussions. 

2750.  Did  you  deal  with  that  aspect, 

the  comparison  of  the  two? That 

occupied  several  of  our  meetings. 

2751.  Mr.  Lawson:  My  other  question 
relates  to  paragraph  5 of  your  evidence. 
There  you  say 

“ . . . there  is  the  further  advantage, 
both  to  the  Council  and  to  private 
developers,  that  the  administration  of 
the  control  of  building  (under  the 
London  Building  Acts)  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  town  planning  is 
organised  and  co-ordinated,  under 
unified  control,  in  one  department  of 
the  Council  which  is  at  the  same  time 
responsible  for  the  architectural  de- 
sign and  construction  of  the  Council’s 
own  numerous  buildings.  The  Council 
is  similarly  able  to  maintain  an  expert 
department  to  carry  out  the  acquisition 
and  estate  management  of  the  great 
variety  of  lands  and  properties  required 
for  the  services  provided  by  the 
Council.” 

So  you  are  saying  there  is  a general 
advantage  in  having  these  regulations  ad- 
ministered by  your  planning  committee  ; 
but  in  fact  is  it  not  the  position  that 
anybody  wanting  to  develop  property  has 
to  apply  for  planning  permission  to  the 
County  Council,  for  his  drainage  permis- 
sion to  the  Borough  Council,  and  for 
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building  regulations  to  the  District  Sur- 
veyor? There  are  three  different  autho- 
rities in  fact,  are  there  not? -No,  Sir. 

Under  the  Building  Acts  the  matter  first 
comes  through  to  the  Council.  Perhaps 
Mr.  West  could  describe  the  ways  in 
which  it  is  processed,  through  finally  to 
the  District  Surveyor. — Mr.  West : Sir,  I 
think  the  reason  for  that  comment  in  the 
written  evidence  is  that  apart  from  the 
normal  control  of  building  by  the  Dis- 
trict Surveyor — and  you  are  quite  right, 
of  course,  that  in  a normal. small  build- 
ing job,  apart  from  planning  consent  the 
applicant  would  normally  consult  the 
District  Surveyor — but  there  are  very 
many  other  elements  within  Building  Act 
control.  There  are  for  instance  matters 
of  means  of  escape  from  the  building, 
not  dealt  with  by  District  Surveyors  but 
centrally  at  County  Hall.  It  is  therefore 
any  large  building,  any  important  build- 
ing which  has  those  requirements. 

An  applicant  coming  to  County  Hall 
and,  for  instance,  enquiring  for  the  first 
time  about  planning  permission,  about  an 
application,  would  immediately  be 
directed  by  the  officer  interviewing  him 
on  that  side  to  his  Building  Act  colleague 
who  would  then  ibe  able  to  advise  the 
applicant  whether  on  the  lines  of  -the 
development  as  it  is  seen  at  that  stage, 
there  is  any  likelihood  of  difficulties 
over  •Building  (Regulation  control  and  if 
in  fact  he  should  go  to  the  District 
Surveyor  .there  and  then,  he  is  advised 
at  that  stage.  I think  the  point  in  this 
evidence  is  that  'immediately  an  appli- 
cant comes  in,  if  you  like,  about  statu- 
tory regulation  of  building  under 
planning  or  building  regulation  control, 
he  can  be,  as  dt  were,  put  in  the  picture 
on  this  proposed  development  immedi- 
ately on  both  sides.  Whether  he  subse- 
quently has  to  deal  (<2)  with  the  District 
Surveyor  and  (b)  the  Sanitary  Inspector 
of  a .metropolitan  borough  council — 
that  .may  well  be,  .but  the  point  is  that  a 
member  of  the  public  can  be  told  of  his 
position  very  quickly  because  .it  is  dealt 
with  in  one  department  'and  they  are 
next  to  each  other.  In  fact  administra- 
tively dt  is  so  organised  .that  the  planning 
applications  work  .and  building  regula- 
tions work  are  in  fact  organised  in 
groups  which  exactly  coincide  _ topo- 
graphically, so  the  officers  advising  on 
these  two  aspects  are  working  virtually 
next  to  each  other. 

2752.  You  are  speaking  there  largely 
in  terms  of  fairly  large  buildings.  Does 


that  also  apply  ,tio  a very  small  project? 

It  could  indeed,  Sir.  In  the  same 

way  if  .an  applicant  came  forward  with 
an  application  involving  an  extension, 
quite  a small  one,  but  requiring  .planning 
consent,  and  there  was  immediately  to 
the  planning  officer’s  eye  a question  of 
going  over  the  building  line,  he  would 
immediately  ibe  referred  to  his  Building 
Act  colleague  who  would  advise  the 
applicant  what  to  do.  He  may  subse- 
quently be  directed  to  the  District  Sur- 
veyor or  of  course  on  a drainage  matter 
to  the  borough  council,  but  the  point  is 
that  at  one  point  he  can  get  unified 
advice  as  to  what  to  do. 

2753.  Sir  John  Wrigley : That  is  a 
question  of  telling  him  the  various  hoops 
he  has  to  go  through  'but  as  there  a single 
letter  or  a document  he  could  send  to 

somebody  to  get  him  through?- 

Councillor  Edmonds : It  is  that  unified 
advice  he  receives  when  he  first  comes 
to  County  Hall  that  really  starts  his 
application  on  its  official  course. 

2754.  I agree  he  is  told  all  he  has  to 
do,  but  in  order  to  get  through  ah  the 
various  hoops  does  he  have  to  send  in  a 
separate  form  to  each  of  the  three  or 
four  people  concerned,  or  is  it  all  done 
on  one  application?— — Tt  is  done  on 
separate  forms  but  it  is  co-ordinated 
from  the  outset  within  the  department. 

2755.  Does  he  send  the  forms  to  the 

same  .address? Yes,  County  Hall. 

2756.  What  .about  the  borough  coun- 
cil?  Mr.  West : He  would  have  to  go 

to  them  separately  on  drainage. 

2757.  And  highway  and  so  on? 

That  would  be  o.ur  own  Chief  Engineer, 
dealt  with  centrally. — Mr.  Edmonds 
That  would  ibe  the  advantage,  that  when 
he  came  through  to  the  Town  Planning 
Committee,  the  highway  aspects  would 
at  once  be  looked  .a!t. — Mr.  Rawlinson : 
We  have  a system  in  County  Hall  where 
we  .group  ourselves  -together  on  all  these 
applications  and  all  these  questions  come 
to  my  department. 

2758.  Chairman:  This  is  a planning 
application? — : — Mr.  West : I have  just 
been  advised,  Sir,  that  on  the  Town 
Planning  Form  No.  1 the  .applicant  com- 
pletes, there  is  a question  for  him  to 
answer,  if  he  wishes — .do  you  require 
Building  Act  approval  to  this  proposal? 
— so  he  can  in  fact  complete  his  applica- 
tion initially  on  that  one  form. 
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2759.  Chairman : Mr.  West,  the  plans 
required  for  planning  application  and 
those  for  'building  .byelaws  .are'  quite 

different? They  may  well  differ.  In 

fact  much  of  the  building  control  may 
come  at  a considerably  later  stage  in 
the  project. 

2760.  We  will  wait,  Mr.  Edmonds, 
further  on  this  subject  till  you  have  sent 

us  the  report. Mr.  Edmonds : Sir,  if 

I may  make  a statement  as  Town 
Planning  Chairman.  In  my  view  the 
basis  of  our  strength  lies  as  a Council  in 
that  great  instrument  of  social  policy,  the 
London  Development  Plan,  which  stems 
as  you  know  from  the  1947  Act.  This 
is  the  co-ordinating  factor  in  all  our 
work,  in  the  realms  of  education,  hous- 
ing, open  space  provision,  improving 
communications  and  the  decentralisation 
of  industry  and  population. 

It  is  now  nine  years  since  the  council 
sent  its  twenty-year  plan  to  ithe  Ministry 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government, 
estimating  at  the  time  that  some  £540 
million  would  he  spent  by  the  Council 
in  that  period  in  capital  investment  on 
proposals  in  the  plan.  The  Council  is 
keeping  its  word  and  we  are  achieving 
a fairer  London  for  our  pains.  We  can 
already  see  in  bricks  and  mortar,  trees 
and  grass,  the  results  of  our  earlier 
planning  and  the  exercise  of  our  powers, 
both  as  developer  and  as  the  guiding 
agent  of  'private  development.  The 
Council,  I may  say,  is  the  greatest  single 
developer  in  London,  and  its  drive  and 
imagination  as  the  most  important  single 
contribution  to  the  implementation  of 
the  plan. 

In  these  matters  we  work  as  a team 
both  in  the  planning  and  the  execution 
of  our  tasks.  Where  these  two  matters 
of  planning  and  execution  lie  in  the  same 
hands  I submit  we  get  the  'best  results. 
To  divorce  them  as  a deliberate  act 
would,  in  my  view,  be  the  sheerest  folliy. 

Let  me  quote,  Sir,  an  example  of  the 
team  in  action.  Beyond  Aldgate,  stretch- 
ing to  the  county  boundary  in  the  east,  is 
the  Stepney-Poplar  comprehensive  de- 
velopment area  where  twelve  neigh- 
bourhoods are  being  created  from  the 
havoc  of  the  wartime  blitz,  making  a 
whole  new  town.  Here  in  Stepney- 
Poplar  the  Council  is  the  co-ordinating 
agent  for  a population  of  100,000  people. 
It  is  carrying  out  housing,  open  space  and 
education  proposals,  acquiring  land  for 
commercial  and  industrial  use,  improv- 


ing and  simplifying  the  road  pattern,  and 
implementing  a neighbourhood  com- 
munity policy.  This  process  is  being  re- 
peated in  smaller  areas  throughout  the 
county.  I suggest  that  if  planning  and 
execution  were  not  in  the  same  hands  in 
Stepney-Poplar  we  would  not  have 
achieved  anything  like  what  we  have 
done  in  the  new  East  End  neighbour- 
hoods of  St.  Anne’s  and  Lansbury. 

Sometimes  the  catalyst  in  these  mat- 
ters is  the  need  for  a road  improve- 
ment, and  Elephant  and  Castle  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  team  in  action* 
first  as  planners,  then  in  the  execution 
of  the  work.  Implementation  here 
again  has  been  dependent  upon  the 
Council  buying  and  developing  the  land 
•with  the  Housing  Committee  and  the 
Education  Committee  acting  as  two  of  the 
major  developers.  In  my  view  the  new 
Elephant  and  Castle  will  set  the  style 
for  the  South  London  of  the  future  in 
company  with  the  even  larger  develop- 
ments on  the  South  Bank. 

This  is  something  that  Abercrombie 
and  Forshaw  foresaw.  What  then  is 
the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this 
thumbnail  sketch  of  a particularly  im- 
portant part  of  the  Council’s  town  plan- 
ning work?  It  shows  that  the  major 
community  services  in  London  are  a 
unity ; housing,  education,  open  space 
provision  and  roads — take  any  one  of 
them  away,  separate  the  planning  and 
the  policy  sides  and  at  once  the  machine 
is  no  longer  sdf-sufficienf.  There  may- 
well  be  delay  and  friction,  and  certainly 
there  will  be  compromise.  The  com- 
munity will  be  the  losers.  It  has  been 
suggested,  for  instance,  that  roads  should 
be  taken  away.  We  do  not  have  to  delve 
very  deep  to  see  what  that  would  mean. 
This  is  the  age  of  the  great  motorways 
that  will  soon  be  spanning  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  countryside.  As  they 
approach  our  historic  cities,  the  most 
careful  co-ordination  of  the  incoming 
motorway  and  the  town  road  is  essen- 
tial. They  must  not  cut  like  a knife 
across  the  heart  of  our  well-loved  com- 
munities. In  America,  I am  told  the 
whole  character  of  cities  is  being 
changed  by  the  builders  of  urban 
expressways.  It  will  need  a steady  co- 
ordinating hand  and  an  eye  that  sees  the 
problem  whole  if  we  are  to  save  the 
day  in  this  respect.  With  architects,  en- 
gineers and  valuers  operating  together 
under  one  authority,  as  indeed  they  da 
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in  the  Town  Planning  Committee,  then  I 
think  the  day  can  be  saved. 

N-ow  you  may  ask  me  what  should  be 
the  ideal  size  of  an  urban  planning  area. 
Am  I satisfied  with  the  size  history  has 
dictated  in  London?  I think  the  answer 
is  this,  that  the  very  creation  of  the 
authority’s  county  boundary  round  the 
built  up  area  in  the  last  century  has  dic- 
tated a pattern  and  created  a character, 
and  there  is  today  a difference  between 
what  lies  within  the  county  of  London 
and  what  lies  without.  Within  the 
county  there  are  three  rings ; the  central 
areas,  the  slum  ridden  inner  ring,  where 
redevelopment  is  urgently  being  under- 
taken, and  the  outer  ring  where  for  the 
most  part  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
action  will  be  necessary.  Look  out  be- 
yond this  to  Ruislip,  Sutton  and  Cheam, 
Enfield,  and  the  pattern  has  longer  to 
last. 

I think,  therefore,  here  is  the  ideal 
ground  for  the  work  of  a single  planning 
authority,  although  I fully  realise  that  in 
several  instances  changes  at  the  boun- 
dary are  not  marked.  I did  hear,  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  you  said  yesterday,  and 
of  course  Willesden  is  an  example  of  that 
point. 

You  may  say,  Sir,  should  we  co- 
ordinate with  our  neighbours?  Why  not 
a regional  authority  for  the  built-up 
area?  I would  reiterate  what  Sir  Isaac 
Hayward  said  yesterday.  We  can  rely 
on  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  to  act  as  the  co-ordinating 
force,  as  indeed  it  must,  as  the  final 
authority  on  all  the  development  plans 
of  all  the  planning  authorities.  This  is 
the  answer  to  the  apostles  of  regionalism 
and,  as  Sir  Patrick  Abercrombie  in- 
dicated, there  is  a further  refinement  of 
it  in  the-  fact  that  from  time  to  time 
an  overall  look  at  regional  plans  is  a 
very  desirable  and  important  exercise, 
but  it  does  not  need  an  elected  or  un- 
elected regional  authority  to  do  this.  It 
lies  at  the  Minister’s  door. 

The  same  is  true  of  traffic  co-ordina- 
tion. The  Ministry  of  Transport  makes 
sure  that  the  planning  authorities  dove- 
tail their  work,  as  indeed  we  are  doing 
in  London,  for  example  by  aligning  the 
Finchley  Road,  one  of  our  northern 
exits,  with  Hendon  Way,  and  the  Alden- 
ham  terminus  of  the  Birmingham  Motor- 
way. It  is  no  accident,  Sir,  that  the 
union  of  the  council’s  road  and  planning 
responsibilities  lies  within  the  Town 


Planning  Committee.  From  this  position 
we  can  consult  upwards  with  the  Minis- 
try, downwards  with  the  boroughs,  and 
all  work  together,  as  we  do,  with  a 
remarkable  degree  of  harmony.  I only 
wish  that  in  the  realm  of  traffic  regula- 
tion we  had  the  same  kind  of  set-up. 
It  may  well  be,  Sir,  that  you  will  advise 
us  on  this,  for  here  is  a chance  of  real 
reform,  so  great  is  the  multiplicity  of 
authorities  now  working  on  traffic  regu- 
lation. I think  myself  the  L.C.C.  may 
have  an  increasing  part  to  play  in  traffic 
regulation  in  company,  most  probably, 
with  our  friends  in  the  boroughs. 

One  final  point,  Sir,  and  it  is  a major 
one,  relates  to  our  planning  task  of 
reaching  decisions  on  the  development 
proposals  made  to  the  council  by  out- 
side interests.  This  is  as  vital  ito  the  over- 
all plan  as  is  our  own  contribution  as  a 
developer.  By  keeping  our  hand  on 
major  applications  we  ensure  our 
position  as  a great  co-ordinating  force. 
It  is  a most  intimate  and  detailed  side 
of  the  members’  work  and  of  course 
gives  us  an  opportunity  of  gaining  an 
understanding  of  the  day  to  day  work- 
ings of  the  plan. 

I am  sorry  this  opening  statement  is 
so  long,  but  I wanted  the  Commission  to 
know  how  important  this  vast  exercise 
in  team  work  on  the  local  authority 
plane  looms  in  my  mind  and  the  niinds 
of  those  members  and  officers  with 
whom  I have  the  privilege  to  work  from 
day  to  day  under  Sir  Isaac’s  leadership. 
Those  of  us  who  know  London  -believe 
it  is  rightly  ithe  best  loved  city  in  the 
world,  the  home  of  a great  and  diverse 
family.  We  can  make  it  fairer  yet,  but 
only  by  working  in  unity,  and  that  is 
just  what  I feel  we  are  doing  today. 

2761.  Mr.  Cadbury : Mr.  Edmonds, 
clearly  -this  is  a very  large  subject  and 
I (thought  I could  divide  it  into  -two 
separate  parts  and  take  the  first  part 
before  lunch.  Broadly  what  I want  to 
ask  you  before  lunch  is  on  the  develop- 
ment plan,  the  broader  plan,  rather 
than  the  detailed  questions  which  may 
arise  as  a consequence  of  delegation  and 
so  on  down  to  a lesser  authority.  In 
your  opening  statement  you  referred  to 
the  .London  Development  Plan  which 
clearly  has  enormous  importance  on  the 
whole  future  of  London.  I would  have 
asked  you  whether  you  felt  that  the  pre- 
sent L.C.C.  area  was  about  right  for 
the  responsibility  for  a development 
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plan.  I gather  from  your  statement  that 

you  feel  it  is  about  right? 1 think 

that  it  is  about  right,  Sir,  and  I feel  that 
the  fact  that  in  1947  the  decision  was 
made  under  ithe  Act  to  make  the  county 
councils  the  planning  authorities  has  set 
us  on  the  road.  Our  experience  during 
these  twelve  years  is  that  it  seems  to  be 
about  right.  Perhaps  it  could  be  a liittle 
smaller  or  larger  but  o,n  the  whole  we 
feel  this  is  something  that  can  be 
handled. 

2762.  I was  also  going  to  question 
you,  and  you  referred  to  it  in  your  state- 
ment, on  the  question  of  the  periods  in 
which  a plan  of  that  sort  needs  revision. 
I am  now  speaking  really  of  the  Aber- 
crombie/Forshaw  plan.  You  spoke  of 
nine  years  ago  when  you  set  out  your 
proposals  -under  -that  plan  for  twenty 
years.  Are  you  satisfied  that  in  a .period 
of  twenty  years  very  substantial  changes 
may  not  have  to  be  made  to  meet  the 
changing  circumstances  which  could  not 
have  been  foreseen  by  Sir  Patrick  when 
he  did  the  work  nearer  twenty  than  ten 

years  ago? Yes,  Sir,  and  it  is  a very 

important  point.  The  Minister  has 
allowed  for  a five  yearly  review  of  the 
plan.  My  distinguished  predecessor, 
Mr.  Fiske,  presented  the  London  De- 
velopment Plan  to  the  Council  after  it 
had  been  approved  by  the  Minister  in 
1955,  .and  since  then  we  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  quinquennial  review  of  the 
plan  and  this  year,  1959,  we  are  very 
busily  engaged  on  all  the  details  of  that 
plan,  bringing  it  up  to  date.  There  are 
so.  many  new  factors  as  you  so  rightly 
said,  Sir.  I dare  say  when  Abercrombie 
was  working  on  the  plan  he  did  not  have 
to  think  an  terms  of  the  helicopter — to- 
day we  have  to.  He  had  to  think  in 
terms  of  the  road  structure,  but  perhaps 
he  did  not  have  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
limited  access  motorway  that  we  know 
of  today.  Again,  _we  have  to  revise  our 
thinking  and  I think  that  this  five  year 
review  is  a most  excellent  thing  enabling 
us  to  mature  judgments  and  keep  pace 
with  technical  progress. 

2763.  Mr.  Edmonds,  you  will  realise 
that  the  Royal  Commission  is  concerned, 
quite  as  much  with  the  Abercrombie/ 
Forshaw  plan  for  the  London  County 
Council  area  as  with  the  Great  London 
plan  which  usually  carries  Abercrombie’s 
name  only.  Am  I right  in  thinking  from 
your  statement  that  you  do  not  feel  that 
any  overall  planning  authority  _ is 
necessary  to  co-ordinate  the  operations 


which  were  set  on  foot  by  the  Greater 

London  plan? No,  Sir.  I think  that 

an  overall  authority  is  essential  and  I 
would  again  quote  what  Sir  Isaac  said 
yesterday,  that  -that  overall  authority  is. 
the  Minister  carrying  out  his  co- 
ordinating functions,  particularly  as  it  is. 
the  Minister  who  receives  the  plans  and1 
the  reviews  of  the  plans  for  his 
approval. 

I did  mention,  Sir,  in  my  statement 
that  the  overall  look  at  the  region  is  an 
important  thing  to  have,  but  I see  no. 
necessity  for  either  an  elected  authority 
or  .an  unelected  authority  -to  be  thrust 
between  the  County  Planning  Authority 
and  the  Minister.  We  have  frequent 
consultations  with  the  Minister  on- 
matters  of  major  policy  in  London  and 
I am  sure  he  does  co-ordinate  the 
planning  authorities  in  the  area.  I think 
it  firmly  lies  at  his  door  to  do  so,  and 
for  us  to  co-operate  with  him,  as  indeed 
we  -try  to  do. 

2764.  I think  the  point  is  clear  but  I 
should  like  .to  ask  you  what  is  the  pre- 
sent relationship.  There  are  in  fact  nine 
planning  authorities  in  the  area  for 
which  we  are  responsible.  There  are  six; 
counties  and  three  county  boroughs.. 
There  must  be  a number  of  day  to  day 
contacts  on  planning  matters  between, 
the  London  County  Council  and 
the  planning  authorities  on  its  peri- 
meter. Could  you  give  -me  some  idea 
of  the  present  co-ordination  of  effort 
and  co-o.peration  with  those  authorities- 

on  your  perimeter? Might  I quote- 

one  example,  Sir?  I think  it  would  be- 
a most  helpful  way  of  dealing  with  it. 
The  Minister  has  -been  very  worried' 
about  the  degree  of  office  permissions- 
in  London,  as  we  are  indeed  all  worried 
about  it,  and  the  congestion  in  London. 
It  was  quite  obvious  from  his  approval' 
of  the  development  plan  that  something 
had  to  be  done  about  -the  office  co- 
ordination. But  we  knew,  as  the 
London  County  Council,  that  .this  was- 
not  something  we  could  just  deal  with 
ourselves  and  forget  about  what  was- 
happening  beyond  the  County  boundary 
in  Willesden,  for  example,  and  in 
Croydon  where  a certain  number  of 
offices  have  tended  to  go  ; so  I did,  with 
Sir  Isaac,  take  the  opportunity  of  conn 
tacting  my  fellow  Chairmen  of  county- 
boroughs  and  neighbouring  counties  to 
discuss  office  dispersal.  A representan 
tive  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and' 
Local  Government  was  present  because 
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caused  an  hiatus  between  the  two,  be- 
cause in  my  committee  we  bold  very 
strongly  that  development  plan  and  de- 
velopment control  must  go  together, 
except  in  so  far  as  a measure  of  delega- 
tion to  the  boroughs  can  be  a useful 
thing.  We  have  already  decided  this 
issue,  as  it  lies  in  the  primary  zoning : 
an  example  such  as  the  conversion  of  a 
house  is  a thing  on  which  the  'borough 
can  give  very  useful  advice,  from  its 
local  knowledge.  But  we.must.keep  the 
control  of  overall  policy,  industrial 
policy  and  office  policy,  and  of  course 
highway  improvements,  all  of  which  are 
bound  up  with  the  development  applica- 
tions which  come  to  us  from  day  to  day. 
So  we  do  as  a council  hold  it  extremely 
important  that  development  control  and 
development  plan,  subject  to  this  measure 
of  delegation,  should  be  under  a unified 
head. 

2775.  But  you  used  the  words  “ the 
boroughs  can  give  good  advice”;  I 
gathered  that  you  do  seek  'their  advice 
now,  and  that  there  is  some  new  scheme 
in  your  'mind  which  will  delegate  to 

them  the  decision? Yes,  Sir,  that  is 

quite  right,  they  will  make  the  decisions, 
in  cases  in  relation  to  the  primary  zoning. 

2776.  Would  i't  be  fair  to  say  that  you 
propose  to  delegate  to  them  Bart  III 

powers? Not  entirely,  Sir— a measure 

of  Bart  ,111  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
primary  zoning.  The  whole  of  Bart  III 
would  go  further  than  that. 

2777.  Would  the  initial  requests  for 

development  under  your  new  scheme  go 
to  the  'borough  or  come  direct  to  County 
Hall? County  Hall,  Sir. 

2778.  So  it  is  not  a delegating  of  the 

power  to  receive  requests  for  develop- 
ment permission? No. 

2779.  Chairman:  Before  you  go 

further,  can  we  ask  what  is  exactly  meant 

by  primary  zoning? Say  iit  was  a 

residential  area  which  the  application 
concerned,  and  it  was  a change  in  that 
residential  area,  for  instance  converting 
a large  house  into  a number  of  self- 
contained  flats,  that  would  be  a change 
within  the  primary  zoning ; but  if  there 
were  a change  of  use  from  residential  to 
industry,  or  residential  to  commercial, 
then  that  would  be  something  that  the 
planning  authority  would  have  to  deal 
with. 

2780.  That  would  be  non-conforming 
user,  which  would  require  an  amendment 


of  the  plan,  would  it  not? It  might 

well  be. 

2781.  It  would  have  to,  would  it  not? 
- — Yes. 

2782.  Mr.  Cadbury:  But  as  I see  it 
each  application  would  come  to  County 
Hall,  and  you  would  decide  what  is 

delegated  on  each  application? We 

would  decide  its  destination,  yes. 

2783.  This  goes  a good  deal  further 

than  the  degree  of  delegation  which 
already  exists  between  ithe  L.C.C.  and 
the  City,  then? It  does.  Our  dele- 

gation to  the  City  is  of  a quite  different 
character  from  the  delegation  to  the 
boroughs. 

2784.  Is  the  scheme  already  in  written 

form? Berhaps  ithe  clerk  could 

answer  that  from  a procedural  point  of 
view. — Mr.  Hart:  It  is  in  'process,  Sir, 
of  being  reduced  to  a final  agreement, 
which  has  not  yet  been  completed  on 
both  sides.  In  substance  it  can  be  given 
you  in  written  form. 

2785.  Could  I suggest  then  that  we 
might  have  a copy?  Even  though  it  has 
not  been  agreed,  we  should  like  to  know 
what  it  is  the  .London  County  Council 

are  proposing  in  this  matter. Sir 

Isaac  Hayward:  Certainly,  Sir. — Coun- 
cillor Edmonds:  Might  I saiy  this,  in 
answer  to  one  of  ithe  Chairman’s  ques- 
tions just  now : every  change  of  use  does 
not  need  an  amendment  of  ithe  plan,  but 
if  it  is  anything  substantial  then  it  goes 
to  the  Minister,  of  course. 

2786.  Why  is  it  that  the  London 

County  Council  are  proposing  this 
measure  of  delegation?  Is  it  because 
the  present  plan  is  not  working  satisfac- 
torily?  No.,  I do  not  think  so,  Sir. 

I think  it  amounts  to  .this:  we  have  a 
great  sense  of  partnership  with  the 
boroughs,  and  they  have  put  forward 
views  on  this,  and  we  think  this  is 
reasonable.  It  will  in  a measure  divide 
the  'Work,  and  I think  the  boroughs  will 
render  a great  service  ,to  planning  in 
this.  But  I have  to  come  back  to  the 
original  point : the  overall  planning 

policy  must  be  kept  under  control. 

2787.  It  is  no  secret,  Mr.  Edmonds, 
that  the  boroughs  have  had  a good  deal 
to  say  to  us  on  the  question  of  planning. 
I think  I am  right  in  saying  that  no  one 
has  suggested  that  the  upper  tier  autho- 
rity should  not  be  responsible  for  the 
development  plan,  but  if  I may  put  it 
to  you  as  it  has  been  put  to  us,  that 
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inside  the  development  plan  the  borough 
should  have  power  either  to  approve, 
if  it  conforms  to  the  plan,  or  reject  if 
it  does  not  conform  !to  the  plan  and  they 
think  it  should  be  rejected,  o,r  refer  to 
the  London  County  Council  if  they  think 
it  should  be  approved  but  it  does  not 
conform  with  the  plan ; that  goes 

further,  does  it,  than  your  scheme? 

Yes,  Sir.  I have  heard  those  views  ex- 
pressed on  many  occasions,  but  with 
the  mass  of  applications  that  come  in, 
one  has  to  keep  a day  to  day  -tab  on  the 
policy  -side  of  it,  and  I think  it  is  essen- 
tial that  those  elements  of  policy  in  rela- 
tion to  each  application  be  decided  cen- 
trally where  there  is  -a  firmly  held  vie-w 
on  the  matter.  There  are  -often  differ- 
ences -of  -opinion  -in  the  -boroughs  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  -plan.  We  try 
to  work  out  front  day  to  day,  to 
strengthen  and  mature  policy,  and  we 
think  that  that  -must  -lie  at  the  centre, 
A large  -measure  -of  the  12,000  .applica- 
tions which  come  in  per  year  have  ele- 
ments of  policy  -arising  in  -them, 

2788.  Sir  Isaac  told  us  yesterday  that 
the  procedure  in  dealing  with  these  things 
was  that  -there  were  panels.  Is  there 
more  than  one  panel,  of  three  -members 
and  an  officer,  who  deal  with  all  -planning 

applications? The  system  works  like 

this,  Sir : in  a week  there  -may  be  -about 
250  town  planning  applications,  -or  more  ; 
100 -of  these  matters  -might  co-me  to  the 
chair-man  or  the  vice-chairman,  and  it  is 
many  of  those  -matters  which  will  be 
the  subject  of  delegation.  Bu-t  -the  chair- 
man and  the  vice-chairman  are  able  to 
look  at  those  matters,  !to  ensure  that 
there  is  -no  policy  in  them ; 125  a week 
go  'to  the  to-wn  planning  panel,  and  this 
is  a panel  of  -three  -members,  but  -it  can 
be  more.  The  -panel  is  sometimes  -under 
the  chairmanship  -of  -the  vice-chairman 
of  the.  committee,  sometimes  the  chair- 
man sits.  The  -members  sit  in  rotation, 
and  they  hear  fr-o-m  each  of  the  area 
officers  and  their  assistants  -the  nature 
of  each  -application  before  -us.  They 
will  -be  -told  if  there  is  any  -borough  co-un- 
ou  objection ; they  will  -be  -told  points 
of  principle  that  arise ; they  will  be  told 
of  precedents.  I ha-ve  a fairly  experienced 
committee,  and  w-i-thin  -the  panel  -they 
are  able  to  spot  very  soon  where  there 
may  be  difficulties  and  where  -the  -matter 
should  -be.  referred  t-o  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  very  probably  to  the 
committee  itself.  Arising  fr-o-m  each 
panel  every  week  tt-here  are  always  one  or 


two  -or  -more  cases  which  are  referred  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  -to  decide 
w-hat  action  should  be  taken.  Some- 
times .we  see.  that  there  is  -a  -borough 
council  objection,  a-nd  we  decide  imme- 
diately to  make  contact  with  the  chair- 
man of  -the  appropriate  committee  .in 
the  -borough  and  say : “ There  is  a good 
deal  -of  strength  -of  feeling  on  this  matter, 
perhaps  . you  could  enlarge  on  it?  We 
are.  inclined  to  take  such  and  -such  a 
decision,  -but  perhaps  you  will  let  me 
know  -how  yo-u  feel  on  i-t,  and  if  you 
think  there  should  -be  a -meeting,  we 
will  meet.”  On  many  occasions  we  do 
meet..  Other  -matters  that  are  no,t  dealt 
with  in  the  panel  are  dealt  with  -in  the 
main,  committee,  which  -meets  once  a 
fortnight,  On  the  average  there  are 
about  twenty  applications  per  committee, 
perhaps  -as  many  as  forty  -or  -fifty  items 
on  the  agenda,  but  on  those  applications 
we  have  always  -looked  .a-t  the  sites  per- 
sonally. Members  -of  course  have  their 
local  knowledge,  which  is  invaluable,  but 
the  vice-chairman  -or  t-he  chairman  of 
the  committee  makes  sure  that  every  site 
which  ,is  discussed  on  -the  agenda  has 
been  seen,  because  otherwise  we  co-uld 
not  carry  the  thing  to  a (proper  decision. 
That  is  roughly  the  set-up,  Sir. 

2789.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  You  refer  to 
objections  from  borough  councils  ; does 
that  imply  that  all  these  cases  have  been 
referred  from.  County  Hall  to  the 

borough  councils? 60  per  cent,  of  the 

cases  are  referred  to  the  borough  coun- 
cils under  a clear-cut  formula  which 
really  divines  if  there  is  any  element  of 
controversy  in  it. 

2790.  But  on  the  other  40  per  cent, 
there  -might  be  a -borough  council  objec- 
tion -if  they  knew  about  it,  but  they 

would  not  know  about  lit,  is  that  so? 

That  is  quite  possible,  but  I wo-uld  like 
to  say  this,  Sir,  that  in  my  experience  it 
is  remarkable  how  few  matters  wh-ich 
are  dealt  with  without  consultation  are 
deemed  afterwards  to  have  been  vital 
matters  for  consultation.  Naturally  I 
know  of  some — iwe  are  only  human. 

2791.  There  are  40  per  cent  at  any 
rate  on  which  there  is  -no  official  means 
by  which  .the  -bo-rough  council  are  aware 

of  -Ohe  case  -a-t  all? But  -these  a-re  often 

very  minor  matters  ; they  are  often  deter- 
minations in  relation  to  change  of  use, 
where  the  plan  clearly  set-s  -out  w-hat  the 
answer  shall  be  and  where  -there  is  not 
an  dement  in  it  wihiah  makes  it  -a  -border- 
line case. 
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2792.  Mr.  Cadbury : One  of  the  com- 
plaints which  we  are  told  developers 
haive,  and  l«o  some  extent  the  borough 
councils  who  have  .to  receive  these  com- 
plaints—they  get  it  from  local  people— 
is  the  delay  caused  by  the  rather  compli- 
cated machinery  of  referring  up  and 
dawn.  I wonder  whether  you  would  say 
what  steps  the  L.C.C.  has  taken  to 

eliminate  that  delay? There  was  an 

occasion,  Sir,  about  a year  and  a half 
ago,  when  there  were  over  2,000  out- 
standing town  planning  applications. 
Now  one  might  expect  1,000  to  he  out- 
standing at  a given  moment.  But  2,000 
outstanding  applications  seemed  to  us  to 
be  wrong,  so  we  decided  to  tackle  this 
by  our  own  form  of  work  study.  On 
the  figures  that  we  did  reach  a few 
months  ago,  we  got  the  outstanding 
applications  down  to  1,100,  through 
rather  good  co-ordination  in  the  depart- 
ment, some  of  which  was  referred  to  this 
morning  by  Mr.  West  when  he  showed 
how  Building  Act  matters  and  planning 
matters  were  received.  The  figure  has 
now  risen  to  1,500,  because  the  num- 
ber of  applications  has  risen  considerably 
in  the  past  year,  but  we  can  say  this, 
that  the  average  time  of  clearing  an 
application  is  six  weeks ; 10  per  cent  are 
dealt  with  in  two  weeks,  33}  per  cent 
within  four  weeks,  50  per  cent  in  six 
weeks,  and  80  per  cent,  in  eight  weeks. 
We  are  at  the  moment  addressing  our 
minds  to  the  particularly  tough  prob- 
lems, which  we  are  trying  to  make  sure 
are  not  laid  on  one  side  so  that  the 
easier  matters  can  be  dealt  with.  It 
is  something  we  are  very  conscious  of. 
and  we  feel  we  have  cut  down  this  delay 
considerably.  In  relation  to  the  City,  we 
did  decide  to  speed  up  dealing  with 
minor  matters — conversion  of  shop 

fronts  and  matters  of  that  sort — and  I 
think  the  figures  on  that  are  even  more 
remarkable. 

2793.  Could  you  tell  me — after  all,  the 
average  does  not  mean  much  to  an  in- 
dividual developer — if  we  took  the  80 
per  cent  which  take  eight  weeks,  in  that 
eight  weeks  where  does  the  application 
spend  its  time?  It  comes  to  County  Hall 
at  the  outset,  and  the  reply  goes  from 

County  Hall  eight  weeks  afterwards. 

I think  the  position  is  this.  Sir:  the 
applicant  often  in  those  cases  does  not 
expect  an  early  answer  ; he  knows  that 
this  is  a great  problem  which  he  is  put- 
ting to  the  council,  which  he  wants  us 


to  try  and  clear.  I would  refer  to  one 
of  the  major  matters  with  which  the 
council  has  dealt  in  recent  years:  we 
had  applications  for  the  redevelopment 
of  the  Stag  Brewery  area,  lying  to  the 
south  of  Buckingham  Palace,  using  it 
for  residential  and  office  use,  opening 
it  up,  removing  the  Stag  Brewery — a user 
alien  to  the  neighbourhood,  although 
zoned  for  that  industry,  but  none  the 
less  it  was  a desirable  planning  objective 
to  remove  that.  It  was  obviously  neces- 
sary to  consult  the  Ministry  of  Works 
with  regard  to  high  buildings  in  relation 
to  the  Palace ; it  was  necessary  to  con- 
sult the  Ministry  of  Housing,  and  also 
the  Westminster  Corporation,  and  there 
was  no  doubt  from  the  start  that  this 
was  going  to  take  a long  time.  But  in 
the  closing  stages  of  this  matter  time  was 
cut  down  by  quick  action  and  regular 
meetings  with  the  developers.  But  these 
things  do  happen,  Sir,  and  they  are  not 
delays  caused  through  mere  time 
wasting. 

2794.  Some  of  the  time  is  obviously 

spent  by  referring  some  of  these  appli- 
cants to  the  boroughs.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  borough  have  to  give 
their  decision  within  a very  short  time 
limit,  I think  fourteen  days? Yes. 

2795.  So  that  the  delay  does  not  take 

place  at  that  end? 1 do  not  think  so, 

not  unduly,  except  that  the  boroughs 
meet  rather  less  often  than  we  do,  and 
so  often  delays  are  caused  by  borough 
recesses. 

2796.  There  is  one  other  question,  be- 
fore I move  on  to  roads — there  may  be 
some  others.  You  have  told  us,  Mr. 
Edmonds,  the  contact  which  you  have 
with  the  borough  when  there  is  some 
dispute  about  a planning  matter  ; could 
you  tell  us  what  sort  of  contacts  there 
are  at  officer  level  between  the  borough 
engineers  and  your  own  chief  engineer? 

Are  there  regular  meetings? Mr. 

Rawlinson : Yes,  indeed,  Sir.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  I am  seeing  all  the  borough  en- 
gineers with  regard  to  their  schemes,  the 
schemes  they  are  putting  forward  in  the 
name  of  their  own  boroughs.  I have 
seen  seventeen  of  them  out  of  the 
twenty-eight.  We  have  discussed  over  a 
hundred  schemes.  So  there  is  the  pro- 
cedure there  for  them  seeing  me,  and 
if  there  is  any  question  which  we  can- 
not settle  it  goes  back  to  the  borough; 
it  comes  probably  by  letter  through  their 
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clerk  to  the  (council,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered at  our  end  by  the  committee.— 
Councillor  Edmonds : You  will  accept 
that  the  engineer’s  answer  is  in  relation 
to  roads,  but  I imagine,  Sir,  you  have 
in  mind ? 

2797.  What  I was  really  trying  to  get 

at  was  the  technical  relationship  between 
the  technicians  at  the  borough  level  and 
the  technicians  at  County  Hall.  I be- 
lieve the  doctor  has  monthly  meetings 
of  the  medical  officers  ; is  there  anything 
comparable  to  that  in  planning  or  in 
engineering? No,  Sir. 

2798.  Neither  in  planning  nor  in  en- 
gineering?  Not  regular  meetings,  no. 

But  there  is  as  a matter  of  fact  in  exist- 
ence between  the  City  and  ourselves  a 
regular  officer  meeting,  which  has  been 
operating  for  some  years. 

2799.  Is  that  because  they  have.  a 

greater  degree  of  delegated  planning 
powers? Yes,  and  it  relates  in  par- 

ticular, Sir,  to  the  vital  areas  such  as 
Barbican,  the  Tower  and  St.  Paul’s. 

2800.  Would,  regular  meetings  become 
part  of  the  pattern  if  your  new  scheme 
for  delegation  comes  into  operation? 

1 think,  Sir,  that  the  preferable  way 

to  deal  with  this  is  that  the  area  officer 
of  the  planning  department  is  in  con- 
stant touch  with  the  boroughs  which  he 
deals  with  ; he  is  in  constant  touch  with 
the  officers  of  that  borough,  it  is  almost 
a daily  matter. 

2801.  How  many  area  offices  are  there 

for  planning  purposes? -There  are  not 

any,  Sir. 

2802.  They  all  live  at  County  Hall? 
That  is  right. 

2803.  How  many  area  officers  are 

there? Mr.  West : There  are  three 

area  officers,  and  one  officer  iwho  ds  res- 
ponsible for  policy  generally  and  re- 
search. But  there  are  three  application 
aiea  officers,  and  the  county  is  divided 
topographically  into  three  areas,  for 
which  each  area  officer  is  responsible. 

2804.  But  there  ds  no  regular  meeting 
with  the  borough  engineers  in  the  areas 
covered  by  ithe  area  officer,  with  that 

area  officer? No,  Six. — Sir  Isaac 

Hayward:  Mr.  Chairman,  I noticed  the 
point  was  made,  an  analogy  with  the 
health  service:  we  shall  be  coming  to 
that  later,  but  I do  want  to  point  out 
that  under  the  health  scheme  which  is 
operating  in  London  we  have  nine  divi- 
sions, and  two  or  more  boroughs  are 


represented  on  those  divisions,  operating 
the  health  services  in  those  areas,  hence 
the  calling  of  regular  meetings  between 
the  medical  officers  is  simpler  in  that  case 
than  it  would  be  with  the  boroughs  which 
are  acting  independently. 

280 5.  Chairman:  Mr.  Edmonds,  I 

would  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  ques- 
tions about  'planning.  The  claim  of  'the 
metropolitan  boroughs  is  that  (they 
should  really  be  ithe  part  III  authority, 
that  is  to  say  in  respect  of  the  enforce- 
ment, the  putting  into  effect  of  toe  plan. 
It  is  conceded  iby  everybody  that  there 
must  be  an  overall  .authority  who  would 
be  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the 
plan  and  for  ithe  .periodical  amendment 
of  the  plan.  Supposing  you  have  an 
area  where  the  plan  (provides  for  its  use 
zoning,  whether  it  shall  be  residential, 
commercial,  industrial,  or  partly  one, 
partly  the  other,  where  planning  stan- 
dards are  laid  down,  where  the  density 
of  population  is  settled,  and  where  the 
general  layout  of  -the  streets  ds  settled, 
if  it  is  a matter  of  opening  it  up,  as  you 
called  it  just  now,  .as  part  of  the  plan ; 
can  you  .tell  me  what  are  your  reasons 
in  detail  for  contending,  as  you  do,  that 
the  final  word  in  respect  of  the  detailed 
development  of  ithat  area  -must  be  that 
of  the  London  County  Council  and  can- 
not safely  be  left  to  the  'borough  council? 
May  I take  just  as  an  example  of  this — 
granted  that  I know  nothing  whatever 
about  the  site,  therefore  I may  be  right 
or  wrong — you  described  the  Stag 
Brewery  development  area  just  now ; 
bearing  in  mind  my  general  question, 
would  you  tell  me  what  there  is  which 
the  L.C.C.  think  they  can  do,  or  do 
better,  by  retaining  ithe  detailed  control 
than  could  not  be  done  or  would  be  less 
well  done  by,  shall  we  say,  the  West- 
minster City  Council  in  whose  area  it  is? 
In  what  way  do  you  consider  that  the 
public  of  London  are  advantaged  by  the 
L..C.C.  retaining  that  detailed  control 
over  that  site,  as  compared  with  the  ad- 
vantage the  public  could  receive  from  the 
ministrations  of  the  Westminster  City 
Council?  I am  putting  it  very  pointedly. 
Councillor  Edmonds:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  one  of  the  vital  areas 
of  London  from  the  transport  point 
of  view.  I do  not  have  to  remind 
you  that  Victoria  is  a great  railway 
terminus  ; the  Green  Line  buses  come 
in  here;  the  Southdown  country  buses 
work  from  their  garage ; B.O.A.C.  has 
its  headquarters  here,  and  it  is  a 
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link  with  Gatwick  airport ; it  is  a 
potential  link  also  with  London  air- 
port by  railway ; in  other  words  a 
whole  mass  of  planning  considerations 
arise  in  relation  to  congestion  in  London, 
in  relation  to  the  journey  to  work,  and 
we  are  quite  certain  that  major  re- 
development has  got  to  come,  not  only 
on  the  Stag  Brewery  site  but  on  those 
sites  on  Victoria  Street  and  on  the 
frontage  of  the  station.  With  great 
respect  to  Westminster,  which  is  a most 
powerful,  farsighted  authority,  many  of 
these  overall  points  have  to  be  put  to 
the  heads  of  transport,  the  Transport 
Ministry,  and  to  the  Ministry  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government.  We  have  to  get 
their  views  on  redevelopment  of  such  an 
area  in  relation  to  national  policy.  And 
there  is  the  further  point,  that  the  engi- 
neer who  is  responsible  for  the  overall 
consideration  of  the  road  network  in 
London,  he  has  indeed  to  take  a hand 
here  also. 

2806.  That  is  the  divisional  engineer 

of  the  Ministry  of  Transport? No, 

our  own  engineer,  Mr.  Rawlinson — he 
has  to  consider  this,  and  he  has  indeed 
already  advised  the  committee  that 
running  through  this  particular  site 
should  go  ,a  new  road  which  will  be  link- 
ing Hyde  Park  Corner  to  this  area.  No.w 
I do  not  think  all  those,  considerations 
oould  have  been  dealt  with  las  satisfac- 
torily ait  borough  level  as  they  could  be 
at  county  level ; in  fact  I am  quite  certain 
they  could  not. 

2807.  How  much  of  all  this  is  shown 
in  that  part  of  the  development  plan 
which  can  be  treated  as  the  town  map 

for  Westminster? Very  little,  Sir, 

because  these  things  come  upon  us ; 
they  come  upon  us  by  applications. 
Piccadilly  Circus  redevelopment,  for 
instance,  was  not  programmed  from 
a roadway  point  of  view  for  some 
years,  but  through  private  applicants 
putting  in  applications  in  relation  to  the 
Monaco  site  and  in  relation  to  the  Wind- 
mill Street  site,  we  were  faced  . . . 

2808.  Let  us  just  stick  to  one  for  the 
moment,  and  come  back  to  the  Slag 
Brewery.  What  you  are  really  saying 
is  that  the  L.C.C.  had  to  intervene,  or 
were  right  to  have  the  powers  in  this 
particular  case,  partly  because  the  de- 
velopment which  is  now  proposed  would 
be  a major  redevelopment,  which  the 
L.C.C.  are  responsible  for,  and  partly 
because  obviously  it  would  involve  an 


amendment  to  the  county  plan,  so  that 
even  under  the  metropolitan  boroughs' 
own  contention  they  would  accept  the 
view  I think  that  the  Stag  Brewery  case 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  L.C.C. ; in 
other  words,  if  the  application  had  gone 
to  the  Westminster  City  Council  under 
the  scheme  proposed  by  toe  metropolitan 
borough  councils  it  would  automatically 
have  been  turned  over  to  toe  L.C.C.7 

.But  .might  I just  say  this,  Mr. 

Ghairman,  that  inherent  in  a whole  mass 
of  applications  are  these  great  problems 
of  redevelopment,  and  we  always  have 
to  watch  out  for  them.  But  also  inherent 
in  them  might  be  minor  problems  relat- 
ing to  road  widenings,  but  widenings 
which  relate  ito  the  whole  network  over 
London,  so  the  engineer’s  department 
.must  see  those  too  in  the  first  instance. 

2809.  That  is  always  assuming  of 
course  that  the  L.C.C.  retain  all  their 
existing  powers.  We  keep  on  coming 
across  that  point,  you  see:  which  is  the 

owl,  and  which  is  the  egg? Yes,  but 

in  my  statement  this  morning,  Sir,  I did 
say  that  if  one  of  our  major  powers 
were  to  be  taken  away,  such  as  road 
improvements,  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  team  of  architects,  valuers 
and  engineers  really  to  work  together  in 
the  way  they  do  to-day,  and  this  one  in- 
dividual application  which  we  might  be 
talking  about  might  well  affect  that 
teamwork. 

2810.  I fully  appreciate  that,  and  you 
satisfied  me  at  any  rate,  if  the  facts  are 
as  you  stated — and  no  doubt  they  are — 
that  this  Stag  Brewery  development  on 
any  view  put  forward  by  anybody  would 
still  fall  to  be  dealt  with  as  a planning 
matter  by  the  L.C.C.  Now  let  us  take 
a site  where  all  these  things  are  per- 
fectly clear,  and  which  does  not  involve 
any  major  redevelopment,  where  Ihe 
densities  are  clear,  the  zoning  for  user 
is  clear,  no  major  road  changes  other 
than  those  shown  in  the  plan  are  called 
for ; why  do  you  say  that  the  L.C.C, 
must  pass  on  everything,  including  archi- 
tectural details,  drawings,  layout,  every- 
thing in  that  case,  rather  than  the 

borough  council? 1 think  I part 

answered  it  this  morning  when  I said 
that  the  members  sitting  in  the  panel 
watching  the  flow  of  applications  begin 
to  see  the  pattern,  and  in  the  same  way 
our  officers  begin  to  get  to  know  the 
major  problems  from  this  flow  of  appli- 
cations, and  they  can  see  trends  de- 
veloping. If  I might  quote  an  example, 
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without  wearying  the  Commission,  we 
found  that  under  their  mews  policy  in 
Kensington  applications  to  convert  Ken- 
sington mews  garages  to  residential  use 
were  flowing  in  in  increasing  numbers, 
and  we  found  a policy  in  Marylebone 
that  was  opposed  to  that  and  the  saipe 
flow  coming  in,  with  the  two  boroughs 
taking  opposing  views. 

2811.  Why  should  they  not? There 

is  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  but 
it  was  necessary,  having  seen  those 
trends,  to  formulate  a policy  in  this 
matter. 

2812.  But  if  the  Kensington  people 
liked  it  one  way  and  the  Marylebone 
people  liked  it  another  way — I am  put- 
ting these  things  as  vigorously  as  I can, 
because  they  have  been  put  to  us  with 
great  vigour  and  I am  just  passing  them 
on — who  are  the  L.C.C.  to  say  that  Ken- 
sington should  have  what  Marylebone 
wants,  or  that  Marylebone  should  have 

what  Kensington  wants? Yes,  but 

one  has  got  to  see  the  overall  picture 
and,  having  seen  the  overall  picture, 
take  a view  on  it  that  is  not  hard  and 
fast  and  inflexible,  but  perhaps  helps 
each  of  the  individual  boroughs  without 
cutting  across  policy. 

2813.  Does  this  really  mean  that  you 
think  you  know  a lot  better  than  the 

boroughs  themselves? 1 think.  Sir, 

we  do  see  the  overall  picture,  and  that 
is  the  vital  thing,  and  if  we  did  not  see 
all  the  applications,  great  and  small,  I do 
not  think  our  officers  would  be  able  to 
discern  the  trends  and  bring  those 
trends  to  the  committee,  not  only  at 
the  time  of  the  quinquennial  review  but 
from  day  to  day  and  from  month  to 
month. 

2814.  So  you  do  really  feel  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  last  word  in  all  these  mat- 
ters shall  be  . with  the  L.C.C.  on 
architectural  details,  drawings,  layout, 
elevations,  matters  of  taste  as  well  as 
matters  of  policy ; that  it  is  in  the  public 
'Interest,  youi  are  convinced,  that  the 
L.C.C.  should  decide  this,  and  not  the 
representatives  of  the  areas  in  which 
these  developments  take  place,  is  that 

it? 1 think  I must  be  a bit  careful, 

Sir,  on  the  question  of  matters  of  taste. 
We  as  a council  trust  the  architectural 
profession — we  trust  all  the  professions — 
and  we  would  not  be  the  arbiters  of  taste 
to  the  nth  degree  in  relation  to  town 
planning  applications.  But  as  far  as  the 


town  plan  is  concerned  and  as  far  as  the 
development  plan  is  concerned  we  feel 
we  must  be  the  arbiters  in  the  public  in- 
terest, although  we  are  always  anxious  to 
hear  a borough’s  view  and  take  note  of 
borough  characteristics  and  the  neigh- 
bourhoods built  up  in  the  boroughs. 

2815.  Thank  you.  Your  real  point  is 

this,  I think,  that  you  cannot  really  get 
a line  of  definition  between  what  is 
clearly  in  accordance  with  the  plan  and 
something  which  either  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  or  which,  if  allowed, 
might  lead  to  something  else,  and  there 
would  be  a build-up? Exactly,  Sir. 

2816.  Mr.  Lawson:  Could  I ask  one 
question  about  procedure:  where  you 
get  a case,  and  you  might  easily  get  a 
case,  of  acute  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  officers  of  the  borough  council 
and  the  L.C.C.,  on  what  might  not  be  a 
very  major  matter  but  on  which  opinions 
were  very  firmly  and  honestly  held  on 
both . sides,  what  is  the  procedure  for 
clearing  that  sort  of  situation?  Can 
that  situation  involve  a considerable  de- 
lay, or  is  there  some  means  by  which 

that  will  be  resolved  quickly? 1 think 

it  is  the  chairman’s  duty  that,  when 
he  hears  that  there  is  an  acute  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  several  sides  in  a 
matter  like  this,  he  takes  it  to  the  Leader 
of  the  Council,  who  examines  the  situa- 
tion in  detail  and  very  often  decides  to 
receive  the  borough.  I think  Mr.  West 
has  something  to  say  on  this  at  officer 
level. — Mr.  West : Mr.  Chairman  : since 
the  question  was  really  addressed  on  the 
point  of  a disagreement  between  officers 
of  the  borough  and  officers  of  the  coun- 
cil on  what  might  appear  to  be  a minor 
matter,  I think  I can  perhaps  answer 
that  from  the  officer  level.  It  is  some- 
thing that  will  immediately  be  referred 
to  the  chairman  of  committee.  If  there 
is  any  difficulty  between  borough  officers 
and  council  officers  on  any  matter  that 
is  absolute  and  cannot  be  resolved  so 
that  we  can  recommend  to  our  respective 
members  that  we  have  agreed,  it  is  imme- 
diately referred  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  action  is  then  taken  as 
the  chairman  decides. 

2817.  Chairman : I wonder  whether  it 
works  quite  like  that?  I am  sure  that 
as  soon  as  any  difference  of  opinion 
comes  to  notice,  steps  aire  taken  to  deal 
with  it,  but  we  have  had  instances  put 
to  us,  you  know,  where  there  seems  to 
be  a prima  facie  case — no  doubt  there 
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link  with.  Gatwick  airport ; it  is  a 
potential  link  also  with  London  air- 
port by  railway ; in  other  words  a 
whole  mass  of  iplanning  considerations 
arise  in  relation  to  congestion  in  London, 
in  relation  to  the  journey  to  work,  and 
we  are  quite  certain  that  major  re- 
development has  got  to  come,  not  only 
on  the  Stag  Brewery  site  but  on  those 
sites  on  Victoria  Street  and  on  the 
frontage  of  the  station.  With  great 
respect  to  Westminster,  which  is  a most 
powerful,  farsighted  authority,  many  of 
these  overall  points  have  to  be  put  to 
the  heads  of  transport,  the  Transport 
Ministry,  and  to  the  Ministry  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government.  We  have  to  get 
their  views  on  redevelopment  of  such  an 
area  in  relation  to  national  policy.  And 
there  is  the  further  point,  that  the  engi- 
neer who  is  responsible  for  the  overall 
consideration  of  the  road  network  in 
London,  he  has  indeed  to  take  a hand 
here  also. 

2806.  That  is  the  divisional  engineer 

of  the  Ministry  of  Transport? No, 

our  own  engineer,  Mr.  Rawlinson — he 
has  to  cons.’der  this,  and  he  has  indeed 
already  advised  the  committee  that 
running  through  this  particular  site 
should  go  a new  road  which  will  be  link- 
ing Hyde  Park  Corner  to  this  area.  Now 
I do  not  think  all  those  considerations 
could  have  been  dealt  with  las  satisfac- 
torily at  borough  level  as  they  could  be 
at  county  level ; in  fact  I am  quite  certain 
they  could  not. 

2807.  How  much  of  all  this  is  shown 
in  that  part  of  the  development  plan 
which  can  he  treated  as  the  town  map 

for  Westminster? Very  little,  Sir, 

because  these  things  come  upon  us; 
they  come  upon  us  by  applications. 
Piccadilly  Circus  redevelopment,  for 
instance,  was  not  programmed  from 
a roadway  point  of  view  for  some 
years,  but  through  private  applicants 
putting  in  applications  in  relation  to  the 
Monico  site  and  in  relation  to  the  Wind- 
mill Street  site,  we  were  faced  . . . 

2808.  Let  us  just  stick  to  one  for  the 
moment,  and  come  back  ito  'the  Stag 
Brewery.  What  you  are  really  saying 
is  ithat  the  L.C.C.  had  to  intervene,  or 
were  right  to  have  the  powers  in  this 
particular  case,  partly  because  the  de- 
velopment which  is  now  proposed  would 
be  a -major  redevelopment,  which  the 
L.C.C.  are  responsible  for,  and  partly 
because  obviously  it  would  involve  an 


amendment  to  the  county  .plan,  so  that 
even  under  the  metropolitan  boroughs* 
own  contention  they  would  accept  the 
view  I 'think  that  the  Stag  Brewery  case 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  L.C.C. ; in 
other  words,  if  the  application  had  gone 
to  the  Westminster  City  Council  -under 
the  scheme  proposed  by  'the  metropolitan 
-borough  councils  it  would  automatically 
have  been  turned  over  to  the  L.C.C.? 

-Bu't  -might  I just  say  this,  Mr. 

Gha-irman,  that  inherent  -in  a whole  mass 
of  applications  -are  these  great  problems 
of  redevelopment,  and  -we  always  -have 
to  watch  out  for  them.  But  also  inherent 
in  >them  -might  be  minor  problems  relat- 
ing to  ro-ad  w-idenin-gs,  but  w-idenings 
which  relate  ito  -the  whole  network  over 
London,  so  the  engineer’s  department 
-must  see  those  too  in  the  first  -instance. 

2809.  That  is  always  assuming  of 
course  that  the  L.C.C.  retain  all  their 
existing  powers.  We  keep  on  coming 
across  that  point,  you  see:  which  is  the 

owl,  and  which  is  the  egg? Yes,  but 

in  my  statement  this  morning,  Sir,  I did 
say  that  if  one  of  our  major  powers 
were  to  be  taken  away,  such  as  road 
improvements,  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  team  of  architects,  valuers 
and  engineers  really  to  work  together  in 
the  way  they  do  to-day,  and  this  one  in- 
dividual application  which  we  might  be 
talking  about  might  well  affect  that 
teamwork. 

2810.  I fully  appreciate  that,  and  you 
satisfied  me  at  any  rate,  if  the  facts  are 
as  you  stated — and  no  doubt  they  are— 
that  this  Stag  Brewery  development  on 
any  view  put  forward  by  anybody  would 
still  fall  to  be  dealt  with  as  a planning 
matter  by  the  L.C.C.  Now  let  us  take 
a site  where  all  these  things  are  per- 
fectly clear,  and  which  does  not  involve 
any  major  redevelopment,  where  the 
densities  are  clear,  the  zoning  for  user 
is  clear,  no  major  road  changes  other 
than  those  shown  in  the  plan  are  called 
for ; why  do  you  say  that  the  L.C.C. 
must  pass  on  everything,  including  archi- 
tectural details,  drawings,  layout,  every- 
thing in  that  case,  rather  than  the 

borough  council? 1 think  I part 

answered  it  this  morning  when  I said 
that  the  members  sitting  in  the  panel 
watching  the  flow  of  applications  begin 
to  see  the  pattern,  and  in  the  same  way 
our  officers  begin  to  get  to  know  the 
major  problems  from  this  flow  of  appli- 
cations, and  they  can  see  trends  de- 
veloping. If  I might  quote  an  example. 
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without  wearying  the  Commission,  we 
found  that  under  their  mews  policy  in 
Kensington  applications  to  convert  Ken- 
sington mews  garages  to  residential  use 
were  flowing  in  in  increasing  numbers, 
and  we  found  a policy  in  Marylebone 
that  was  opposed  to  that  and  the  saipe 
flow  coming  in,  with  the  two  boroughs 
takirjg  opposing  views, 

2811.  Why  should  they  not? There 

is  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  but 
it  was  necessary,  having  seen  those 
trends,  to  formulate  a policy  in  this 
matter. 

2812.  But  if  the  Kensington  people 
liked  it  one  way  and  the  Marylebone 
people  liked  it  another  way — I am  put- 
ting these  things  as  vigorously  as  I can, 
because  they  have  been  put  to  us  with 
great  vigour  and  I am  just  passing  them 
on — who  are  the  L.C.C.  to  say  that  Ken- 
sington should  have  what  Marylebone 
wants,  or  that  Marylebone  should  have 

what  Kensington  wants? Yes,  but 

one  has  got  to  see  the  overall  picture 
and,  having  seen  the  overall  picture, 
take  a view  on  it  that  is  not  hard  and 
fast  and  inflexible,  but  perhaps  helps 
each  of  the  individual  boroughs  without 
cutting  across  policy. 

2813.  Does  this  really  mean  that  *you 
think  you  know  a lot  better  than  the 

boroughs  themselves? 1 think,  Sir, 

we  do  see  the  overall  picture,  and  that 
is  the  vital  thing,  and  if  we  did  not  see 
all  the  applications,  great  and  small,  I do 
not  think  our  officers  would  be  able  to 
discern  the  trends  and  bring  those 
trends  to  the  committee,  not  only  at 
the  time  of  the  quinquennial  review  but 
from  day  to  day  and  from  month  to 
month. 

2814.  So  you  do  really  feel  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  last  word  in  all  these  mat- 
ters shall  be  with  the  L.C.C.  on 
architectural  details,  drawings,  layout, 
elevations,  matters  of  taste  as  well  as 
matters  of  policy  ; that  it  is  in  the  public 
’interest,  youi  are  convinced,  that  the 
L.C.C.  should  decide  this,  and  not  the 
representatives  of  the  areas  in  which 
these  developments  take  place,  is  that 

it? I think  I must  be  a bit  careful, 

Sir,  on  the  question  of  matters  of  taste. 
We  as  a council  trust  the  architectural 
profession — we  trust  all  the  professions — 
and  we  would  not  be  the  arbiters  of  taste 
to  the  nth  degree  in  relation  to  town 
planning  applications.  But  as  far  as  the 


town  plan  is  concerned  and  as  far  as  the 
development  plan  is  concerned  we  feel 
we  must  be  the  arbiters  in  the  public  in- 
terest, although  we  are  always  anxious  to 
hear  a borough’s  view  and  take  note  of 
borough  characteristics  and  the  neigh- 
bourhoods built  up  in  the  boroughs. 

2815.  Thank  you.  Your  real  point  is 

this,  I think,  that  you  cannot  really  get 
a line  of  definition  between  what  is 
clearly  in  accordance  with  the  plan  and 
something  which  either  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  or  which,  if  allowed, 
might  lead  to  something  else,  and  there 
would  be  a build-up? Exactly,  Sir. 

2816.  Mr.  Lawson:  Could  I ask  one 
question  about  procedure:  where  you 
get  a case,  and  you  might  easily  get  a 
case,  of  acute  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  officers  of  the  borough  council 
and  the  L.C.C.,  on  what  might  not  be  a 
very  major  matter  but  on  which  opinions 
were  very  firmly  and  honestly  held  on 
both  sides,  what  is  the  procedure  for 
clearing  that  sort  of  situation?  Can 
that  situation  involve  a considerable  de- 
lay, or  is  there  some  means  by  which 

that  will  be  resolved  quickly? 1 think 

it  is  the  chairman’s  duty  that,  when 
he  hears  that  there  is  an  acute  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  several  sides  in  a 
matter  like  this,  he  takes  it  to  the  Leader 
of  the  Council,  who  examines  the  situa- 
tion in  detail  and  very  often  decides  to 
receive  the  borough.  I think  Mr.  West 
has  something  to  say  on  this  at  officer 
level. — Mr.  West : Mr.  Chairman : since 
the  question  was  really  addressed  on  the 
point  of  a disagreement  between  officers 
of  the  borough  and  officers  of  the  coun- 
cil on  what  might  appear  to  be  a minor 
matter,  I think  I can  perhaps  answer 
that  from  the  officer  level.  It  is  some- 
thing that  will  immediately  be  referred 
to  the  chairman  of  committee.  If  there 
is  any  difficulty  between  borough  officers 
and  council  officers  on  any  matter  that 
is  absolute  and  cannot  be  resolved  so 
that  we  can  recommend  to  our  respective 
members  that  we  have  agreed,  it  is  imme- 
diately referred  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  action  is  then  taken  as 
the  chairman  decides. 

2817.  Chairman:  I wonder  whether  it 
works  quite  like  that?  I am  sure  that 
as  soon  as  any  difference  of  opinion 
comes  to  notice,  steps  are  taken  to  deal 
with  it,  but  we  have  had  instances  put 
to  us,  you  know,  where  there  seems  to 
be  a prima  facie  case — no  doubt  there 
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is  an  explanation  for  it — of  falling 
between  two  stools ; for  instance,  I 
remember  one  metropolitan  borough 
council  who  seem  to  be  very  puzzled 
by  the  frequent  turning  down  of  certain 
applications  in  a particular  area,  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  the  borough  council, 
and  ultimately  a meeting  was  arranged 
between  the  borough  engineer  and  the 
officers  concerned  at  County  Hall,  and 
the  answer  was : “ Oh,  but  this  conflicts 
with  the  redevelopment  plan  which  the 
L.C.C.  have  in  mind  The  redevelop- 
ment plan  was  only  so  to  speak  at  the 
drawingboard  stage  of  a fairly  junior 
officer.  But  this  went  on  for  a long 
time  before  the  'borough  discovered  that 
the  L.C.C.  had  got  a development  plan 
on  the  drawingboard  at  all,  even.  And 
you  see,  all  that  happened  long  before 
it  got  to  chief  officer  level  and  long 
before  .it  ever  got  to  chairman  level.  I 
think  that  was  the  sort  of  thing  which 
one  of  my  colleagues  had  in  mind  when 
he  asked  if  there  were  regular  discussion 
between  the  borough  engineers  and  the 
appropriate  officers  in  County  Hall,  so 
that  at  least  everybody  could  know  what 
everybody  else  had  in  mind  and  could 
work  on  some  common  plan.  The  com- 
plaints we  have  had  from  the  metro- 
politan boroughs  are  so  frequent  and  so 
important  that  one  cannot  assume  that 
this  is  working  quite  as  perfectly  as  it 
sounds.— — Councillor  Edmonds : I think, 
Sir,  I could  say  that  we  are  trying  at 
every  turn  to  strengthen  our  relation- 
ships with  the  boroughs,  and  as  chair- 
men of  committees  we  can  make  our- 
selves available  for  consultation.  One 
does  find  that  if  there  are  problems 
arising  in  the  boroughs  and  the  leader 
of  that  council  gets  to  hear  of  it  through 
his  clerk,  you  know  it  is  a very  easy 
thing  to  channel  that  up  to  County  Hall, 
either  through  the  leader  of  that  council 
or  through  the  L.C.C.  representatives. 
Constantly  L.C.C.  representatives  in 
various  parliamentary  divisions  come  to 
me  and  tell  me  of  problems  that  are 
arising  in  their  boroughs.  It  is  a tre- 
mendous help,  and  we  do  at  County 
Hall  always  make  ourselves  available. 
We  are  trying  to  -build  up  this  great  net- 
work of  consultation,  and  I must  say  in 
the  seven  years  I have  been  at  County 
Hall  I have  felt  that  it  has  built  up 
steadily.  We  are  sorry  to  hear  of  un- 
fortunate individual  cases,  but  the  first 
thing  we  do  is  to  hasten  to  put  them 
right. 


2818.  You  see,  the  sort  of  picture  that 
is  building  up  in  my  mind  as  this,  that 
under  the  existing  powers,  no  doubt 
rightly,  the  L.C.C.  regard  themselves  as 
the  planning  authority,  which  they  are, 
and  the  major  redevelopment  authority, 
and  the  main  authority  in  practice  for 
major  road  improvements.  I do  not 
think  that  is  overstating  it.  And  naturally 
in  pursuance  of  carrying  out  those 
powers  the  L.C.C.  thinks  up  all  kinds 
of  schemes.  The  metropolitan  boroughs 
on  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  planning 
is  concerned,  except  in  certain  rather 
limited  cases  where  statute  requires  it,  are 
the  authority,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
L.C.C.  in  planning  matters,  so  far  as 
minor  improvements  are  concerned, 
which  are  de  facto  left  with  the  metro- 
politan boroughs — the  initiative  seems  to 
be  for  the  metropolitan  borough  to  come 
to  the  L.C.C.  and  say  “ This  is  what  we 
are  going  to  do  ”.  I do  not  see  any 
evidence  really  of  the  working  of  a 
partnership  in  this  matter  whereby  the 
major  and  the  minor,  if  you  like  to  call 
them  that,  regularly  sit  down  together 
and  say:  “What  are  you  doing?** 

“ What  are  you  doing?  ” “ How  can 

we  combine  this  into  a whole?  ”.  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  some  of  the 
friction  which  undoubtedly  exists  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  L.C.C.  does  not 
so  much  regard  itself  as  a partner  but 
as  a master,  and  only  takes  the  others 
into  consultation  as  and  when  something 
which  the  L.C.C.  are  thinking  of  doing 
requires  to  be  thought  about  by  the 
metropolitan  borough.  Do  you  follow 
what  I mean?  I am  not  being  critical 
about  this.  It  is  a -big  undertaking  and 
I know  that  difficulties  arise,  but  the 
metropolitan  boroughs  say  now : “ If  we 
had  specified  powers,  then  this  partner- 
ship would  be  much  more  real  and  much 
more  effective  than  >it  seems  to  be 

today  ”. 1 think  the  Leader  would  like 

to  say  something  on  this,  Sir. — Sir  Isaac 
Hayward : I was  going  to  say,  Sir,  that 
it  is  awfully  difficult  to  answer  the 
criticism  that  is  given  without  the  cases 
being  known,  because  we  have  had  these 
complaints  ourselves  and  when  we  have 
investigated  them  we  have  found  that  the 
neglect  was  not  on  our  side.  If  we  were 
to  investigate  individual  cases  we  would 
find  certain  cases  where  we  might  have 
been  at  fault,  we  might  have  tripped  up 
in  one  little  respect  or  another,  but  you 
find  quite  a number  on  the  other  side 
where  the  trip-up  has  been  at  the  local 
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town  b£ll  and  not  with  us.  I have 
received  a complaint  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  as  leader  of  the  council,  from 
either  chairmen  of  committees  or  leaders 
of  committees  of  different  borough 
councils.  When  I have  investigated  it 
the  result  of  my  investigation  has  been 
that  there  has  been  the  fullest  consulta- 
tion but  it  never  got  past  the  officers  of 
the  committee  or  even  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

2819.  I have  heard  the  same  thing 

said  all  the  way  round.-; 1 may  say, 

for  example,  in  connection  with  roads, 
that  we  have  gone  to  the  trouble  of 
putting  our  road  programmes  before  the 
boroughs  concerned,  in  two  sections: 
we  have  put  our  road  programme  for 
the  south  of  the  river  to  .those  boroughs 
situated  south  of  the  river,  and  we  have 
puit  our  programme  for  north  of  the 
river  to  the  boroughs  north  of  the  river. 
We  have  had  a conference  with  each 
of  them  -on  the  whole  business  and  have 
asked  the  boroughs  .to  submit  to  us  as 
early  :as  possible  their  fullest  comments 
on  the  road  programme  as  it  affects  their 
particular  borough.  We  are  doing  that 
in  respect  of  roads,  and  as  far  as  we  can 
do  it  in  respect  of  general  town  planning 
matters  I am  quite  sure  we  shall  be  very 
ha.ppy  to  do  it.  But  we  are  statutorily 
required  as  vou  know  to  consult  the 
boroughs,  and  we  are  most  anxious  that 
that  . consultation  shall  be  as  free  as 
possible. — Councillor  Edmonds : If  I 
mav  follow  the  point  made  by  the  Leader 
and  by  yourself,  Sir,  you  referred 
to,  the  fact  that  the  council  was  the 
initiating  authority,  which  it  often  is  of 
course,  but  T do  remember  when  the 
Greenwich  Borough  Council  came  to 
my  committee  about  two  years  ago  and 
said:  “What  are  your  plans  for  the 
southern  approach  to  the  new  doubled 
Blackwall  Tunnel  ”,  which  is  to  be  from 
die  Dover  Road.  They  initiated  those 
discussions,  and  regular  meetings  have 
been  held  between  our  engineers  and 
theirs  in  order  to  find  the  right  line 
across  Blackheath.  This  came  from  the 
borough,  and  we  were  very  happy  to 
receive  them  and  to  work  with  them 
on  .this  important  project.  So  it  is  -two- 
way. 

2820.  I am  sure  it  is,  and  I do  not 
want  you  to  think  that  I -am  trying  to 
probe  into  whether  there  is  fault  on  one 
side  or  fault  on  the  other  side,  I am 
just  asking  your  view  on  the  general 


approach,  to  this  problem,  and  that  is 
this:  is  it  really  conducive  -to  the  co- 
operative working  on  which  the  whole 
success  of  the  thing  depends,  if  one  body 
is  -by  statute  the  major  body  for 
planning,  for  road  improvements,  for  re- 
development and  so  on,  and  all  the 
others  are  .quite  minor?  Does  that  not 
lead  essentially  to  the  thing  -being  dealt 
with  centrally  and  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  only  being  brought  in  so  to 
speak  ad  hoc  on  bits  and  pieces  round 
the  place?- — Yes,  Sir.  It  takes  us  -back 
to  the  point  I think  I made  in  my 
statement  -this  morning,  that  since  1 947 
and  the  setting  up  of  the  .planning 
authorities  throughout  the  country  to 
prepare  development  .plans,  it  was  a 
new  charter  for.  .planning  and  for  the 
regulation  and  improvement  of  cities, 
and  we  are  working  to  that  charter  : but 
we  do  agree  very  -much  with  all  those 
people  who  feel  that  we  should  be  the 
partners  of  the  boroughs  in  this  work, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  final  arbiter 
of  the  clan— or,  rather,  the  Minister  is 
the  final  arbiter — but  the  arbiter  for  the 
county. 

2821.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Could  you 
tell  us  what  you  think  really  are  the 
special,  circumstances  in  London  which 
make  i.t  necessary,  when  you  do  have 
delegation,,  to  have  it  on  a different  basis 
from  that  in  which  it  operates  in  the  rest 
of  the  country?  As  you  know,  in  most 
counties  there  , are  delegation  schemes. 
We  have  -had  it  in  evidence  .that  -under 
the  delegation  schemes  all  applications 
are  made  to  the  district  councils,  and 
that  the  delegation  scheme  -usually 
enables  the  district  council  .to  -deal  off 
its  own  bat  with  about  80  .per  cent,  of 
the  applications.  Naturally  those  will  be 
the  less  important  ones,  and  the  20  .per 
cent,  are  presumably  the  -more  important 
ones.  Now  in  London  your  proposal 
is  that  they  should  be  allowed  broadly 
speaking  to  look  at  the  less  important 

ones,  but  not  to  deal  with  them? 

To  determine,  Sir.  The  delegation  within 
part  III  allows  them  to  determine. 

2822.  Yes,  but  as  distinct  from  the 

country,  -the  district  council  does  not  see 
all  the  cases,  it  is  only  .allowed  to  see 
those  which  you  refer  to  it.  That  is  the 
first  difference;  the  second  is  that  I 
-think  there  is  a considerable  difference 
in  the  portion  of  cases  which  could  be 
dealt  with  'by  -the  authority  to  whom 
powers  are  delegated? Sir  Isaac 
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Hayward : I wonder,  Sir  John,  if  the 
observation  I make  now  would  be  of 
some  help?  You  see,  the  counties  are 
rather  different  from  ourselves,  in  the 
fact  that  they  have  large  agricultural 
belts  between  their  bigger  towns  and 
■smaller  towns,  and  so  on.  Now  the 
■county  boroughs  have  exclusive  town 
planning  powers  and  they  .do  not  have 
to  consult  anybody  or  to  pass  anything 
■on  to  anybody.  There  was  a tradition 
of  town  .planning  in  the  smaller  towns 
within  the  1947  Act,  and  they  had  those 
powers  then.  In  London  the  county 
council  has  right  through  been  the  town 
planning  authority,  even  before  the  1947 
Act,  and  .the  boroughs  were  never 
brought  into  town  planning  at  any  stage, 
at  any  time,  except  to  the  extent  that 
the  Act  requires  the  council  to. consult 
them.  That  explains  the  position  in 
London  as  against  the  rest  of  the 
country.  But  we  ourselves  would  be 
most  anxious  to  create  the  most  friendly 
relations  on  this  side,  because  we  are 
anxious  that  the  .boroughs  shall  play  a 
proper  part  in  the  development  of 
London. 

2823.  Chairman:  Sir  Isaac,  you  know 
we  have  to  think  about  parts  of  the  area 
which  are  within  our  terms  of  reference, 
other  than  the  county  of  London.  We 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  we  have 
personally  seen  and  inspected  three 
counity  boroughs,  two  of  them  very  near 
to  the  administrative  county  of  London, 
where  progress  in  planning  has  been 
faster  and  not  noticeably  worse  than  it 
has  been  anywhere  else.  You  see,  we 
cannot  quite  forget  those  facts  which  we 

have  seen. Councillor  Edmonds : But 

I think  the  question  which  Sir  lohn 
brought  up,  which  brings  a figure  of  70 
per  cent,  to  be  decided  by  ourselves  and 
30  per  cent,  by  the  boroughs,  roughly 
reflects  the  great  concentration  of  re- 
development in  London,  and  the  very 
special  importance  of  the  planning  job 
here,  which  is  of  less  importance  the 
further  you  go  out. 

2824.  Yes,  but  I must  put  this  to  you 

■again : what  is  there  in  principle  which 
makes  it  any  more  likely  that  some  of 
the  great  metropolitan  boroughs,  and 
many  of  the  intermediate  sized  ones,  and 
perhaps  even  the  smaller  ones,  would 
make  any  worse  job  of  it  than  East  and 
West  Ham  and  Croydon,  who  are  en- 
tirely the  planning  authority  for  all  pur- 
poses?  It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  about 


planning  in  county  boroughs,  or  what  I 
have  seen  there  or  what  anyone  lias  seen 
there,  but  I think  the  planning  techniques 
as  applied  in  the  county  of  London  are 
leading  the  world,  and  I feel  that  very 
strongly.  Not  only  the  areas  that  have 
been  redeveloped  by  the  county  council 
—and  1 am  thinking  particularly  of 
places  like  Highbury  Quadrant  and  Roe- 
hampton— but  the  areas  that  have  been 
redeveloped  by  the  borough  councils,  in 
concert  with  our  own  planning  organisa- 
tion have  shown  that  we  are  leading. in 
planning  techniques,  together  with 
several  other  countries  on  the  Continent. 

I think  we  are  certainly  giving  a great 
lead  in  this  respect  in  this  country. 

2825.  I think  some  of  the  county 
boroughs  I referred  to  might  think  they 

were  even  a little  way  ahead. -I  cannot 

accept  that,  Sir.  I would  only  say  this, 
that  during  my  visit  to  Moscow  and 
Leningrad,  Kiev  and  Stalingrad  last  year 
I felt  that  so  much  which  has  been  done 
in  London  has  now  been  seen  by  the 
developers  there  to  be  the  right  way  to 
develop  according  to  the  human  scale.  I 
do  feel  very  strongly,  after  seven  years 
of  contact  with  our  planning  department, 
that  much  of  their  work  is  inspired  in 
character,  and  I have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed by  it  and  it  has  been  a great 
privilege  to  see  it  going  into  action. 

2826. 1 think  you  would  probably  agree 
that  some  of  the  work  done  by  a good 
many  of  the  local  authorities  in  our  area 

also  shows  signs  of  inspiration. ~l  do 

not  want  ito  denigrate  anybody,  Sir. 

2827.  Nobody  wants  to  claim  a 

monopoly  of  virtue,  I am  quite  sure. 

No. 

2828.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Could  we  now 
come  to  roads?  You  would  agree,  Mr. 
Edmonds,  I think  we  would  all  agree,  that 
the  traffic  problem  of  London  is  very 
serious,  and  that  the  existing  roads  are 
quite  inadequate  to  deal  with  it? — ■ — 
Agreed,  Sir. 

2829.  So  we  start  from  common 

ground.  At  present  there  is  a dual 
responsibility  for  road  improvements. 
We  have  been  told,  and  I think  there  is 
no  question  about  it,  that  there  is  an 
agreement  in  existence  from  some  few 
years  ago  whereby  whichever  authority, 
either  the  London  County  Council  or  the 
borough  council,  initiates  an  improve- 
ment shall  pay  the  cost  of  that  improve- 
ment, subject  always  to  the  appropriate 
grant? Yes. 
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2830.  Do  you  think  that  agreement 
has  worked  satisfactorily,  and  when  it 
comes  'to  implementing  road  improve- 
ments has  at  had  a slowing  down  effect? 
1 do  think  it  has  worked  satisfac- 
torily, Sir,  and  I would  like  the  engineer 
to  say  something  on  this,  but  X must 
return  to  the  point  that  I think  it  essen- 
tial that  on  .major  improvements  the 
.planning  authority  should  have  control 
for  planning  London’s  network  of  new 
roads,  and  of  dovetailing  them  with  the 
major  highways,  indeed  the  .motorways, 
being  planned  outside  the  county  boun- 
dary by  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 

2831.  .1  was  coming  to  that  in  a 
minute  ; I was  trying  .to  deal  with  things 
as  they  were  and  then  as  you  thought 

they  ought  to  be. On  the  question  of 

this  sharing  of  tasks,  I think  it  will  be 
helpful  if  Mr.  Rawlinson,  the  chief 
engineer,  said  something. — Mr. 

Rawlinson:  You  are  quite  right.  Sir, 
about  the  initiating  authority  paying  for 
it  and  carrying  out  the  work.  But  the 
London  County  Council  is  responsible 
for  the  major  improvements,  and  by  that 
I mean  class  1 and  class  2 roads,  so  that 
our  effort  is  'being  concentrated  on  the 
main  thoroughfares  rather  than  on  the 
less  important  .roads  in  the  county  area. 

2832.  Before  we  come  on  to  that,  it 
has  been  suggested  'that  the  system  of 
trunk  roads,  whereby  for  certain  types 
of  roads  the  Ministry  pays  the  whole  of 
the  cost,  should  not  stop  at  the  boundary 
of  London  and  should  continue  into  and 
through  London.  Has  the  county  council 

a view  on  -that? Councillor 

Edmonds : A vary  strong  view,  Sir.  I 
think  the  idea  was  that  major  motor- 
ways, limited  access  ways,  be  brought 
into  London  by  the  Ministry  in  that  way. 
That  would  mean  that  those  major  de- 
velopments were  -taken  out  of  planning, 
and  if  you  take  roads  out  of  planning — 
and  after  all  .it  is  o.ur  duty  in  the  review 
of  the  plan  to  present  views  on  the 
structure  and  the  network  oif  the  roads — 
if  you  take  roads  out  of  -planning  you 
bake  something  vital  away.  The  thought, 
as  I said  this  morning,  of  great  express- 
ways coming  into  this  city  and  cutting 
like  a knife  ‘through  the  heart  of  neigh- 
bourhood units,  is  an  extremely  alarm- 
ing one.  A recent  exhibition  in  London 
of  road  projects,  (both  on  the  American 
continent  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  showed  the  extent  to  which  some 
of  these  roads  represented  the  negation  of 


planning.  To  get  major  road  improve- 
ments, you  need  a team  of  architect, 
engineer,  valuer  and  controller  working 
together.  My  council  is  on  a committee 
on  London  roads,  which  is  chaired  by 
the  _ Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Ministry  of  Transport.  On  that  com- 
mittee serve  the  engineer  of  the  council, 
the  valuer  of  -the  council,  and  the  archi- 
tect of  the  council  as  well  as  members 
of  the  Council. 

2833.  That  is  the  Nugent  committee? 

; Yes,  and  so  far  as  I know,  Sir,  this 

is  -the  first  time  anywhere  that  a major 
committee  on  urban  roads  has  had  an 
architect  as  one  of  the  chief  assessors. 
We  are  very  proud  of  that  fact,  because 
as  I said  this  morning  this  might  well 
be  the  crisis  for  cities  in  this  country, 
the  relationship  of  the  motorways  as 
they  co-me  into  the  historic  cities,  with 
those  cities  and  with  their  neighbour- 
hoods. We  are  not  saying  -that  motor- 
ways and  limited  access  ways  are 
anathema  to  us ; what  we  axe  saying  is. 
that  -they  can  be  planned  in  such  a way 
that  they  will  he  part  of  the  city  pattern. 

I am  thinking  that  there  must  be  instances 
when  they  can  hug  the  railways  or 
the  canals,  or  perhaps  ride  over  them, 
but  at  any  rate  where  there  is  the  least 
possible  loss  of  amenity.  There  is  one 
further  point  to  your  question,  Sir:  if 
the  Ministry  were  responsible  for  bring- 
ing in  'these  -great  roads  and  paying  for 
them,  what  would  happen  at  ithe  major 
intersections?  Take  Harrow  Road  for 
an  example;  we  are  building  a flyover 
across  the  Bd-gware  Road  to  bring  the 
Harrow  Road  through  into  Marylebone 
Road ; -there  could  be  a loss  of  amenity 
there,  but  -the  architect  keeps  a close 
watch  on  it.  We  have  to  think  of  the 
lands  which  lie  around  that  improve- 
ment. One  just  does  not  thrust  an  im- 
provement -through  and  leave  the  ragged 
edges  of  -buildings  round  it.  .Major  road 
improvements  are  a matter  of  town 
planning,  and  that  is  why  we  feel  that 
they  must  never  be  divorced  from  it. 
Although  it  is  a great  burden  on  us  as 
a -town  planning  committee  that  is  why 
we  are  so  glad  to  be  a highway  com- 
mittee and  a -town  planning  committee 
at  one  and  the  same  time. 

2834.  Could  I ask  whether  you  your- 
self or  your  committee  have  prepared  a 
plan  for  major  roads  which  satisfies  your 

policy  that  y-ou  have  j-ust  outlined? 

We  have  -been  engaged,  Sir,  for  over  a 
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year,  with  'the  Parliamentary  Secretary, 
on  'this  committee  on  London  roads, 
which  (will  he  reporting  soon,  but  this 
plan  which  iwe  have  made  also  consti- 
tutes our  thinking  for  the  quinquennial 
review  of  the  plan,  and  when  that  is 
published  in  the  spring  of  next  year  we 
as  a council,  as  a planning  authority, 
will  be  putting  forward  our  ideas  on  the 
new  network  as  it  should  be. 

2835.  As  you  are  I believe  a member 
of  the  Nugent  committee — is  that  so? 
Yes. 

2836.  . . . and  as  Mr.  Rawlinson  is 

a member,  would  it  be  fair  to  ask  you 
to  oomment  on  the  plan  for  highways 
for  London  which  has  been  submitted 
to  you  by  the  borough  engineers  jointly 
working  under  the  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee?  1 aim  very  happy  to  comment 

on  it,  Sir.  I think  it  is  full  of  imagina- 
tion, but  I am  not  quite  sure  that  it  is 
geared  to  the  amount  of  money  which 
is  available  in  the  London  development 
plan.  At  the  moment  we  are  working 
on  a figure  of  £6  million  a year.  I think 
that  extremely  imaginative  piece  of  think- 
ing by  ithe  borough  engineers  may  run 
into  many  many  millions. 

2837.  But  what  I am  really  asking  is, 
has  your  own  team  produced  some 
imaginative  long  distance  plan  for  the 

roads  of  Greater  London? Yes, 

indeed  it  has. 

2838.  Has  that  been  published? 

No.  What  we  have  to  say  will  be  pub- 
lished in  part  when  the  Nugent  com- 
mittee reports,  which  will  be  quite  soon, 
and  in  part  at  the  quinquennial  review 
of  the  plan. 

2839.  Are  you  satisfied  that  imple- 
mentation in  London  has  kept  pace  with 
implementation  of  plans  in  some  other 

parts  of  the  country? In  relation  to 

roads,  Sir? 

2840.  Yes. We  were  only  really 

given  the  go-ahead  a few  years  ago  on 
our  road  programme.  Three  years  ago 
we  came  and  tackled  this  from  a stand- 
ing start.  At  the  moment  I think  I can 
say  we  have  £18  million  worth  of  im- 
provements in  the  pipeline.  We  are 
moving  into  higher  gear  as  rapidly  as  we 
can.  Naturally  we  have  not  kept  pace 
with  all  that  has  happened  in  the  country, 
because  the  development  of  rural  roads 
is  a very  different  problem  . . . 

2841.  I was  referring  to  urban  areas. 
...  to  cutting  roads  through  the 


heart  of  an  urban  area.  I think  the  fact 
that  we  now  have  a network  of  schemes 
in  relation  to  the  western  exits— the 
Marble  Arch  and  the  Hyde  Park 
Corner  scheme,  the  Notting  Hill  im- 
provement, the  Knightsbridge  improve- 
ment, the  improvements  at  Hammersmith 
and  the  Great  West  Road,  linked  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  developed  the  policy 
building  West  Way  over  the  tracks 
into  Kensington.  That  is  a policy  for 
West  London  with  a limited  capital.  We 
are  now  getting  into  high  gear,  with  the 
scheme  for  the  duplicated  Blackwali 
Tunnel,  and  it  does  seem  to  us  that  within 
the  capital  available  we  have  developed 
a sound  policy.  We  know  much  remains 
to  be  done,  and  in  the  Nugent  com- 
mittee we  have  been  examining  what  can 
be  done  with  larger  capital  available,  and 
we  have  also  looked  at  questions  of  clear- 
ing the  roads  in  relation  to  car  parking. 

2842.  Chairman:  I am  thinking  now 
entirely  of  the  machinery  of  government. 

I am  going  to  put  a critical  question, 
which  you  must  understand  is  on  the 
assumption  that  every  authority  hitherto 
has  done  its  very  best  within  limited 
powers,  with  no  criticism  of  anything 
which  has  been  done  or  not  been  done. 
You  spoke  just  now  of  having  made  a 
standing  start  three  years  ago.  Now  the 
traffic  problem  has  been  with  us  for 
many  years,  and  has  been  demonstrably 
getting  worse  for  many  years.  Why  is 
it — this  is  my  first  question — that  you 
had  to  make  a standing  start  three  years 

ago? Because  the  position  was,  Sir, 

that  we  had  in  the  development  plan  a 
whole  series  of  schemes,  but  we  did  not 
know  which  were  the  schemes  for  which 
we  were  going  to  get  authorisation. 

2843.  That  means  money? — Yes. 
And  it  has  been  a fact  that  in  the  past 
the  Ministry  have  been  unable  to  tell 
us  for  more  than  a year  ahead  what  was 
required. 

2844.  You  mean  what  money  would 

be  available? Yes,  what  money  would 

be  available.  That  immediately  places 
the  valuer  of  the  council  in  a great  diffi- 
culty, because,  say  at  Notting  Hill  Gate, 
if  he  has  to  acquire  129  shop  properties 
he  has  an  immense  initial  task  before 
the  engineer  can  reach  the  spot  to  do 
his  road  works.  So  we  did  at  a very 
early  stage  go  to  the  Ministry  on  this — 
Sir  Isaac  Hayward  led  our  delegation— 
and  we  said : “ We  must  know  well  in 
advance  what  is  going  to  be  authorised 
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by  the  Ministry  and  by  the  Treasury”. 
Three  years  ago  we  began  to  get  help 
from  the  Government  in  this,  and 
although  there  are  still  procedural 
difficulties  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
have  been  most  helpful  in  the  matter, 
and  we  are  now  on  a very  much  more 
even  keel. — Sir  hacic  Hayward : I think 
the  quick  answer,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
we  get  75  per  cent  grant  from  the  Minis- 
try on  major  roads ; we  are  not  able 
to  proceed  with  any  of  those  without 
their  consent,  and  until  three  years  ago, 
because  of  the  economic  position  in  the 
country,  and  the  difficulties  that  they  had 
to  face,  the  Minister  was  not  able  to 
give  his  consent,  it  was  only  at  that 
period  that  he  began  to  loosen  the  purse. 

2845.  That  was  the  first  ipoint.  The 
second  point  .is  this:  why  should  it  be 
necessary  to  set  up  an  ad  hoc  committee 
under  the  Parliamentary  Secretary,  or 
whoever  it  is,  otf  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port, this  year,  in  order  to  consider  a 
revised  plan  for  highway  construction  in 
Greater  -London?  Does  that  mean  that 
die  existing  machinery  was  inadequate 
for  the  purpose,  or  has  it  some  other 
meaning? — — Councillor  Edmonds : No  ; 
this  brings  me  back,  I think.  Sir,  to  the 
simple  point  which  I made  this  morning, 
that  Just  as  we  consult  with  the  boroughs, 
it  is  important  to  have  an  understanding 
with  the  Ministry.  The  Minister  is  the 
overall  co-ordinator,  and  we  have  been 
very  happy  to  work  in  this  way  with  the 
Ministry,  because  iit  shows  that  here  is  a 
system  of  .government  and  administra- 
tion in  relation  .to  road  improvements 
where  there  is  true  consultation. 

2846.  You  see,  what  I am  leading  up 
to  is  this,  that  it  is  a thing  which  the 
Commission  will  clearly  have  to  deal 
with.  ,1  think  we  all  start  from  the 
accepted  footing  that  the  road  system  of 
Greater  London  is  inadequate  today,  to 
use  a fairly  mild  term.  The  Minister 
of  Transport  in  his  evidence  says  that 
we  will  never  .get  it  right  unless  we  have 
an  overall  ad  hoc  authority  for  the  whole 
region,  we  will  never  get  it  right  unless 
we  combine  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
together  into  certain  groups  in  order  to 
make  adequate  highway  authorities  to 
carry  out  the  actual  works  on  the  spot. 
The  suggestion  there  is  that  our  present 
state  of  affairs  is  at  .any  rate  largely  due 
to  inadequacy  in  .the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment. Do  you  follow?  That  is  the 
evidence.  You  on  the  other  hand  are 


saying  that  the  machinery  is  there,  but  the 
Ministry  have  perhaps  owing  to  con- 
siderations with  regard  to  national 
economy  or  government  policy,  never 
have  been  in  a position  to  put  enough 
money  into  the  business  to  enable  the 
local  authorities  to  carry  out  what  they 
were  able  and  willing  to  do  ; is  that  the 
answer  really  which  you  give? Yes. 

2847.  Because  it  Is  an  extremely 
important  point,  and  goes  to  the  root 
of  one  aspect  of  our  inquiries.  Is  that  a 
fair  way  of  putting  what  the  Ministry 

say  and  what  you  answer? 1 think  so, 

Sir,  yes.  The  clerk  has  pointed  out-  to 
me  that  in  other  conurbations  I think 
there  are  similar  inquiries  at  work  in 
relation  to  this.  And  of  course  our  con- 
sultation with  the  Ministry  does  go 
through  the  divisional  road  engineer  as 
well,  who  is  most  helpful  on  these  points 
of  co-ordination. 

2848.  And  the  object  of  the  Nugent 
Committee  is  really  to  work  out  what  you 
could  get  for  a particular  sum  of  money? 

Yes.  But  it  went  wider  than  that, 

Sir,  because  At  has  considered  ancillary 
points.  It  is  not  just  road  improvements 
that  are  needed  to  deal  with  congestion ; 
we  have  .got  to  deal  with  car  parking, 
with  possible  enforcement,  and  of 
course  with  the  standards  for  the  council 
for  the  provision  of  car  parks  for  offices. 

2849.  Yes.  I think  Mr.  Cadbury  will 
be  coming  on  to  the  question  of  traffic 

and  highway  control. Sir  Isaac 

Hayward : May  I add  this  .point,  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  you  leave  that?  I want 
to  speak  in  figures : we  did  have  a .pro- 
gramme of  some  £2  million  a year  for 
road  improvement ; we  are  now  taking  it 
up  to  £6  million  a year,  and  we  hope  to 
get  it  up  to  £10  million  a year,  so  you 
can  well  .understand  that  the  investiga- 
tions and  inquiries  will  be  much  more 
carefully  studied  now,  with  that  much 
broader  programme  and  that  greater 
acceleration,  than  you  could  do  three 
or  four  years  ago. 

2850.  Of  course,  you  knew  it  was  not 
any  good  thinking  or  talking  of  that  type 

of  figure  then,  is  that  it? That  is  it, 

yes. 

2851.  Mr.  Cadbury : I still  come  back 
to  the  point,  that  I should  like  to  know 
how  far  the  long  distance  plan  for  deal- 
ing with  traffic  has  already  been  laid 
down  within  your  own  departments? 
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Councillor  Edmonds : There  are  a,n 

enormous  amount  of  things  that  we 
cioulid  (tackle  tin  (the  Nugent  Oommiititee. 

2852.  I iwas  not  meaning  the  Nugent 
Committee.  Perhaps  I may  he  quite 
specific:  I have  experience  of  a large 
county  borough,  with  worrying  the  same 
department  for  grants  for  improvements 
as  is  the  London  County  Council.  In 
that  case  there  are  very  large  long 
distance  plans,  and  it  is  not  a question  of 
the  plan,  it  is  a question  of  'implementing 
the  plan.  I assume  that  probably  broadly 
the  same  (position  is  true  of  the  L.C.C.? 

Yes,  we  are  making  examination  of 

major  improvements. 

2853.  But  if  I were  to  ask  for  a plan 
of  the  London  County  Council  area, 
with  the  improvements  that  you  hope  to 
make  over  'the  next  forty  years,  if  you 
like,  to  deal  with  the  position  adequately, 

would  it  be  available? It  would  be 

available  at  the  quinquennial  review. — 
Mr.  Hart:  I .think  the  answer  is  that 
it  is  the  existing  development  plan, 
which  of  course  is  at  the  moment  in  pro- 
cess of  revision. — Councillor  Edmonds : 
Yes,  I think  that  is  the  point  that  Mr. 
Cadbury  is  getting  at.  We  pub- 
lished the  ultimate  road  plan,  when  we 
presented  our  plan  in  1955.  Since  then 
we  have  been  giving  new  .thinking  to  it, 
in  the  committee  on  London  roads,  with 
particular  reference  to  certain  schemes ; 
for  instance  we  are  looking  at  the  north 
cross  route,  bringing  traffic  in  a swathe 
right  across  London  and  linking  with  the 
new  motorways  coming  in.  We  are  also 
looking  into  -the  question  of  linking  the 
south  circular  with  .the  west  cross  route. 
This  is  some  of  the  long  distance  think- 
ing we  are  doing. 

2854.  But,  to  be  quite  specific,  I believe 
that  the  plan  to  which  you  refer,  which 
is  the  existing  unrevised  .town  plan  for 
London,  the  development  plan,  shows 
roads  on  their  existing  sites,  here  and 
there  enlarged,  but  not  any  very  revolu- 
tionary changes  other  than  a few  cross- 
ings such  as  the  Hyde  Park  Corner  one, 

which  is  just  outside  this  building. 

When  you  are  operating  in  the  develop- 
ment plan  at  £6  million  a year,  it  is  not 
possible  to  introduce  revolutionary 
changes,  but,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
we  have  been  examining  programmes  at 
£10  million  a year,  and  even  more  far- 
sighted changes,  which  will  be  set  down 
in  our  quinquennial  review. 


2855.  Mr.  Cadbury : The  amount  you 
spend  a year  has  a very  great  bearing 
obviously  on  .the  speed  with  which  a plan 
can  be  executed,  but  as  I understand 
it  at  .this  moment,  if  I asked  for  a plan 
I could  only  get  the  1952  development 
plan?  Chairman : I have  great  sym- 
pathy with  the  L.C.C.  or  any  other  plan- 
ner on  this,  because  if  you  put  into  the 
plan  imaginary  things  which  may  or 
may  not  materialise,  you  are  being 
grossly  unfair  to  many  people  because 
you  are  sterilising  property,  and  so  on. 
Therefore  I imagine  .that  the  L.C.C.  has 
done  what  other  planning  authorities 
have  done,  in  any  current  edition  of  the 
plan,  only  to  put  in  what  they  reason- 
ably .think  they  will  be  able  ,to  do  and 

be  able  to  get  the  money  to  do? Of 

course,  Sir. 

2856.  And  you  spoke  just  now  of  a 
plan  to  spend  £6  million  a year ; if  you 
put  on  your  plan  something  which  will 
cost  £20  million,  and  you  know  that  you 
are  not  going  to  get  more  than  £6  mil- 
lion, you  are  -being  frightfully  unfair  and 
unrealistic,  and  you  will  get  the  most 
dreadful  criticism  from  landowners  and 
all  kinds  of  people,  and  quite  justified 

criticism. Thank  you  for  .those  few 

kind  words.  Sir. 

2857.  Is  that  not  why  you  have  to 

relate  what  is  in  any  particular  plan  at 
any  given  moment  to  the  amount  of 
money  which  you  can  reasonably  expect 
to  be  able  to  spend  during  the  next  five 
years,  during  which  the  plan  may  be  re- 
vised?  Yes,  Sir,  but  we  have  not 

neglected  to  do  the  major  thinking. 

2858.  Then  of  course  when  you  come 
to  the  next  revision  of  your  plan,  which 
is  the  stage  you  are  now  at,  _ as  I under- 
stand it,  what  you  are  saying  is:  “If 
we  get  more  ” — and  you  want  to  ascer- 
tain whether  you  can  reasonably  expect 
to  get  it — “ what  more  can  we  put  into 
the  plan  and  make  it  a realistic  plan?  ” 
That  is  exactly  what  we  have  done. 

2859.  That  is  the  stage  you  are  at 
now,  it  being  the  first  time  .that  you  have 
been  working  up  to  a revision  of  the 
original  plan.  Have  I got  that  right? 

Exactly,  Sir.— -Sir  Isaac  Hayward : 

We  are  ,no.t  in  a position  today  or  until 
the  report  to  submit  evidence  of  .the 
proposals  of  .the  Nugent  Committee,  but 
the  plain  fact  is  that  the  decisions  of  the 
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Nugent  Committee  when  they  are  com- 
pleted will  be  incorporated  in  our  five- 
year  revision,  and  that  is  the  intention 
in  our  programme  for  the  next  five  years. 

2860.  And  you  can  do  that  because, 
if  the  government  accept  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Nugent  Committee,  it  is 
reasonable  .to  suppose  that  you  will  get 
the  75  per  cent  grant  on  the  new  basis 
for  expenditure  ; therefore  the  new  plan 
cannot  be  criticised  on  the  ground  that 

it  is  unrealistic? No,  that  is  so. — 

Councillor  Edmonds : On  the  other  hand, 
the  quinquennial  review  is  expected  to 
show  the  way  ahead  too,  and  we  are 
thOjping  to  .put  in  things  which  are 
imaginative. 

Chairman : Something  which  is 

imagiinaltlive  buit  which  you  have  a reason- 
able hope  of  doing  in  the  time. 

2861.  Mr.  Cadbury : Do  I understand 

that  when  it  comes  to  road  improve- 
ments you  are  satisfied  with  the  present 
dual  responsibility,  whereby  both  the 
L.C.C.  primarily  for  major  improvements 
and  the  borough  primarily  for  minor  im- 
provements— I am  speaking  of  road  im- 
provements now — are  concurrently  re- 
sponsible?  Sir  Isaac  Hayward : Yes, 

and  in  certain  cases  where  boroughs 
have  acted  as  agents — an  example  is  the 
new  Streatham  High  Road — I think  it 
is  working  very  smoothly  indeed. 

2862.  When  it  comes  jto  highway 

authorities  the  boroughs  are  the  highway 
authorities? Yes. 

2863.  Have  you  any  comment  on  that? 
It  is  mentioned  of  course — the  Chair- 
man has  already  mentioned  it — in  the 
government  evidence,  the  present  multi- 
plicity of  highway  authorities.  Do  you 
think  there  are  disadvantages?  Do  you 
accept  the  government’s  point  that  one 
of  the  solutions  is  to  reduce  them  in 

number? Councillor  Edmonds : I do 

not  accept  the  solution  of  the  seven 
suggested  authorities  in  the  county  of 
London  area ; I .think  it  would  be  very 
difficult  indeed  to  operate.  It  is  really 
divorcing  highway  improvements  from 
planning  and  divorcing  it  from  the 
boroughs  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and 
embarking  on  some  unknown  terrain 
where  we  do  not  know  what  the  result 
will  be. 

2864.  There  are  three  alternatives  ; two 
are  rather  similar,  a Greater  London 
authority ; that  is  more  to  deal  with 
traffic  than  highways,  but  it  is  all 
wrapped  up  together.  But  the  third 


alternative  is  to  have  fewer  highway 
authorities. Are  you  thinking  particu- 

larly, Sir,  in  terms  of  traffic  regulation? 

2865.  Both  on  page  167  and  page  176 
of  the  Ministry’s  evidence  they  refer  to 
this  question  of  their  dissatisfaction  with 
the  present  structure  and  make  sugges- 
tions.—— As  a major  improvement 
authority  and  at  the  same  time  the 
planning  authority  I need  not  reiterate 
what  I have  said  on  that  already.  We 
feel,  Sir,  very  strongly  that  the  two 
should  be  together.  With  regard  to  tHe 
set-up  suggested  by  the  Ministry,  I think 
it  would  be  extremely  unequal.  I think 
some  of  the  boroughs  that  are  put  to- 
gether would  make  strange  bed-fellows, 
and  they  would  have  differing  sums  to 
spend  under  the  plan  as  we  know  it  to- 
day, and  indeed  there  might  be  marked 
differences  between  them.  I believe 
evidence  from  the  boroughs  has  rejected 
the  suggested  set-up,  and  I think  my 
Council  would  firmly  reject  it. — Sir  Isaac 
Hayward : Mr.  Chairman,  I did  in  my 
opening  statement  give  warning  %at 
there  was  some  evid.ence  in  this  that  we 
should  not  agree  with,  and  this  is  one. 
We  have  not  experienced  any  difficulty 
at  all  in  the  .present  division  of  duties  in 
London  either  between  ourselves  and  the 
boroughs  or  .between  borough  and 
borough.  We  do  not  see  any  need  at 

all  for  any  change  in  that  direction. 

Councillor  Prichard:  Could  I have  a 
word  on  this,  Mr.  Chairman? — Sir  Isaac 
Hayward:  Yes  —Councillor  Prichard: 

T trust  I shall  speak  with  moderation,  but 
we  in  local  government  have  not  been 
at  all  satisfied  with  the  Ministry  of 
Transport’s  attitude  to  local  government 
for  a great  many  years.  I am  now 
speaking  of  my  experience  which  dates 
from  the  Local  Government  Manpower 
Committee,  and  a lot  of  the  proposals 
emanating  from  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port do  show  I suggest,  with  the  utmost 
■respect,  a lack  of  knowledge  of  real 
local  government.  I do  not  want  to 
elaborate  that  point  too  much,  but  if  we 
look  at  their  suggested  division  of 
London  for  highway  purposes  what  do 
we  find?  In  one  of  the  areas  the  pro- 
duct of  a penny  rate  per  mile  of  road  is 
£80,  in  another  of  the  areas  the  product 
of  a penny  rate  per  mile  of  road  is  £534. 
That  does  underline  the  point  Mr. 
Edmonds  has  already  made  of  the  abso- 
lutely unrealistic  nature  of  these  pro- 
posals when  we  think  of  the  financial 
implications  involved.  My  only  other 
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point  would  'be  [this  ; thiait  we  in  local  gov- 
ernment do  repudiate  utterly  any  sugges- 
tion from  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
that  the  local  authorities  of  London  are 
responsible  for  the  present  state  of  the 
raaids.  lit  'is  true  to  say  that  it  is  only 
within  the  last  three  years  that  we  have 
had  the  green  light  to  go  ahead.  I can 
remember  from  my  experience  as  chair- 
man of  a borough  council  finance  com- 
mittee that  there  was  the  most  rigid  ire- 
stridtlioin  on  expenditure  on  roads  from 
the  war  onwards,  and  again  we  do  not 
agree  with  the  view  ithait  the  local  authori- 
ties are  responsible.  The  responsibility  is 
very  largely  upon  the  central  authority. 
My  last  point  would  be  this,  that  Mr. 
Gadibury  in  bis  opening  remarks  said  it  is 
universally  agreed  that  the  road  system 
of  London  is  quite  inadequate.  ) 
wonder  what  the  effect  would  be,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  all  the  parked  cars  were 
cleared  away  at  once?  It  might  well 
be  that  we  would  find  the  roads  are  not 
so  inadequate  as  has  been  suggested, 
and  again  the  local  authorities  are  not  to 
blame  for  the  present  parking  situation. 

Chairman'.  One  of  the  local  authori- 
ties has  expressed  that  view  to  us  very 
strenuously  indeed. 

2866.  Mr.  Cadbury  : That  really  is  the 
final  question  I had  to  ask  you,  whether 
you  had  any!  observations  op  not  so  much 
'that  problem  of  parked  cars  but  on  the 
structure  of  government  or  local  govern- 
ment, how  it  should  be  organised  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  parked  cars? 

Councillor  Edmonds : I think  if  we 

come  to  traffic  regulation,  and  these  are 
traffic  regulation  matters,  I did.  say  in 
my  opening  statement  this  morning  you 
may  feel  as  a Commission  that  more 
might  be  done  by  the  planning  authority. 
We  do  a good  deal  already.  For  in- 
stance, in  redevelopment  we  provide  ser- 
vice roads ; that  is  one  contribution. 
Secondly,  we  provide  for  loading  and 
unloading  in  new  buildings.  Thirdly, 
we  have  a residential  parking  standard 
for  the  inner  areas  and  the  outer  areas. 

2867.  What  is  that? For  every  two 

residences  one  parking  space  in  the  inner 
areas,  and  for  every  four  residences  one 
parking  space  in  the  outer  areas. 

2868.  That  is  50  per  cent  and  25  per 

cent? Yes,  50  per  cent  and  25  per 

cent.  Again,  for  new  office  buildings 
we  have  a standard  of  one  parking 
space  for  every  2,500  sq.  ft.  of  office 


space,  a standard  we  have  recently 
doubled,  or  halved — it  depends  which 
way  you  look  at  it — but  improved  by 
50  per  cent ; and  at  the  same  time  we 
have  got  standards  for  places  of 
assembly,  football  grounds,  cinemas  and 
theatres,  etc.  So  to  that  extent  the 
planning  authority  engages  in  traffic 
regulation.  Mr.  Cadbury  has  referred 
to  the  multiplicity  of  authorities.  It 
might  well  be  that  more  could  be  done 
by  the  planning  authority  in  this  in  con- 
junction with  our  friends  in  the  boroughs, 
It  may  well  'be  that  the  provision  of  multi- 
storey garages  will  be  held  by  the 
government  to  be  an  important  next 
step.  Mr.  Prichard  has  referred  to  free- 
ing the  Queen’s  highway.  Wo  would 
have  a much  better  road  system  if  by 
enforcement  you  could  free  the  Queen’s 
highway,  but  probably  the  police 
might  feel  that  in  going  for  enforce- 
ment it  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
multi-storey  garages,  and  that  might 
require  government  grant.  But  I think 
between  the  planning  authority,  and 
between  the  ibonoughs,  and  with  the  co- 
operation  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport, 
with  rather  less  authorities  and  rather 
less  ad  hoc  authorities  engaged  in  the 
work,  'Which  would  .be  a good  thing,  much 
could  be  done.  I am  a member  at  the 
moment  of  the  London  and  Home 
Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee 
and  the  London  Travel  Committee,  and 
there  is  also  the  Transport  Users  Con- 
sultative Committee.  Perhaps  there  are 
too  many  ad  hoc  authorities,  and  per- 
haps more  should  be  done  in  this  traffic 
regulation  matter  by  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives. 

2869.  Mr.  Edmonds,  you  do  not  at 
the  moment  suggest  any  change  in  the 
structure  of  government  as  between  the 
county  council  and  the  borough  councils 
in  dealing  with  this  pattern? — —No  Sir, 
we  know  that  it  is  a great  problem,  and 
we  imagine  the  Commission  will  have 
something  to  say  on  this  at  the  end  of 
its  deliberations. 

2870.  Our  job  obviously  is  to  get  your 
help  in  studying  the  structure  of  govern- 
ment which  will  deal  with  this  problem. 
Our  job  is  not  to  settle  the  traffic  prob- 
lem ; it  is  to  advise  on  the  structure  of 
government  which  will  be  adequate  to 
deal  with  it  and,  as  I understand  it,  you 
say  that  the  present  structure,,  as 
between  the  London  County  Council  as 
the  planning  authority  and  the  boroughs, 
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and  both  of  them  concurrently  as  high- 
way authorities,  and  broadly  with  the 
powers  you  have  subject  to  adequate 

government  grant,  is  right? It  works 

well  on  improvements,  and  it  requires 
improvement  on  traffic  regulation. 

2871.  Yes,  but  does  it  require 

improvement  in  any  way  which  would 

involve  a change  in  the  structure? 

No. 

Chairman : You  have  made  that  quite 
clear,  Mr.  Edmonds.  I think  we  can 
leave  it  at  that,  can  we  not? 

2872.  Chairman : Are  there  any 

other  questions  on  traffic?  Thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Edmonds.  I am  quite 
sure  you  appreciate  that  if  we  put  points 
to  you  pretty  forcefully,  some  of  them  in 
fairly  critical  form,  they  are  not  our 
points  we  are  putting  forward ; we  are 
putting  forward  points,  in  order  to  give 
you  an  opportunity  of  dealing  with  them, 
which  have  been  put  by  others,  and  we 
try  to  proportion  the  vigour  of  our 
remarks  to  the  vigour  with  which  we 
have  received  them. 1 quite  under- 

stand, Sir,  and  I have  much  appreciated 
your  courtesy. — Sir  Isaac  Hayward : 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  three  com- 
mittees are  very  interlocked  in  their 
work,  and  I wonder  whether  you  would 
wish  to  take  them  together. 

2873.  Which  three  are  they? 

Health,  welfare  and  children. 

2874.  I think  we  shall  be  fairly  short; 
yes.  Would  any  of  the  chairmen  con- 
cerned, Sir  Isaac,  wish  to  start  by  making 
a statement,  or  would  you  like  to  go 

into  questioning  right  away? 1 

thought  we  might  go  into  questioning 
right  away. 

2875.  I take  it  we  had  better  put  our 
questions  generally,  and  the  chairman 
concerned  will  choose  to  what  extent  she 
wants  to  draw  upon  the  officers  attached 
to  that  committee — is  that  convenient? 
If  you  please. 

2876.  Miss  Johnston : M&y  we  start 
off  with  health.  Would  you  tell  us  first 
whether  the  L.C.C.  welcomed  taking 
over  the  health  service  entirely  in  1948, 
and  whether  you  thought  it  was  a good 
pattern  to  have  all  the  personal  services 

under  the  county  council? Councillor 

Mrs.  Cay  ford:  In  1948  yes,  the  L.C.C. 
did  think  that  to  have  the  whole  of  the 
personal  health  services  under  the  one 
authority  would  be  a good  thing  because 


of  the  specialist  services  which  we  could 
operate  from  the  one  authority. 

2877.  I know  it  must  be  your  object 
to  provide  a uniformly  good  service. 
When  you  took  them  over  did  you  find 
there  was  much  disparity  between  the 
services  being  provided  by  the  different 

boroughs? Yes,  we  did  find  quite  a 

lot  of  difference  in  the  service  among  the 
different  boroughs ; some  provided  many 
more  services  in  one  way  or  another. 
When  we  took  them  over  we  did  hope 
to  effect,  and  I think  we  have  done  so, 
a standard  system  for  the  whole  of  the 
county.  Some  of  the  services  were  quite 
inferior  to  others  operating  in  some  of 
the  London  boroughs. 

2878.  Would  you  say  there  is  anything 
in  the  argument  (that  providing  a uniform 
service  over  such  a wide  area  leaves  less 

freedom  for  experiment? No,  I think 

it  acts  in  the  opposite  way.  I think  it 
gives  more  scope  for  experiment  because 
different  areas  of  the  county  are  quite 
different,  with  different  problems,  and 
any  experiments  we  make  are  not  bound 
by  areas  ; but  we  can  operate  and  spread 
our  staff  over  the  whole  of  the  county. 
No,  I think  it  does  mean  that  we  can 
experiment  in  quite  a number  of  different 
ways. 

2879.  Did  the  take-over  lead  to  much 

dislocation  of  the  services? None  at 

all. 

2880.  I think  Sir  Isaac  said  in  his  evi- 
dence that  a change  now  would  only  be 
worth  while  if  the  improvements  were 
much  greater  than  the  chaos  which  would 
be  caused.  As  far  as  health  is  concerned 
do  you  think  a change  back  to  the 
boroughs  would  mean  chaos  for  a time? 
— * — Sir  Isaac  Hayward : We  think  not 
because  of  the  close  co-ordination  there  is 
between  us,  but  I am  going  to  be  quite 
frank  about  this  because  we  are  attempt- 
ing in  this  to  meet  the  claim  of  the 
boroughs  for  further  responsibility.  They 
have  had  experience  in  maternity  and 
child  welfare  and,  whilst  there  was  not 
uniformity  of  standards  previously,  we 
cannot  say  the  general  standards  were 
low  ; they  were  very  good.  We  think 
■they  could  carry  on  the  organisation 
which  the  council  has  built  up  with  very 
good  efficiency. 

2881.  In  your  1955  delegation  plan 
you  said  in  your  evidence  “ delegation  ” 
or  “ transfer  ”.  The  Ministry  of  Health 
say  you  would  “ allot  ”.  Which  did 
you  really  mean,  “ delegate  ”,  “ transfer  ” 
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or  “ allot  ”? 1 was  referring  to  the 

different  powers  that  we  are  passing  on 
to  the  boroughs.  Some  we  are  delegat- 
ing and  others  we  are  transferring. 
Maternity  and  child  welfare  we  feel 
should  be  transferred  because  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  development  and  because  of 
the  financial  difficulties  that  would  arise 
if  they  did  not  have  complete  autonomy 
in  their  administration. 

2882.  It  would  be  a complete  transfer? 

. Yes.  I might  say  in  reply  to  your 

earlier  question  whether  we  welcomed 
the  opportunity  for  co-ordination,  we 
were  so  overwhelmed  with  the  loss  of  our 
hospitals  that  we  did  not  welcome  any- 
thing. 

2883.  Supposing  nothing  comes  of  this 
Commission  and  the  position  remains 
exactly  the  same  as  it  was,  would  you 

pursue  your  1955  delegation  plan? 1 

think  it  would  have  to  be  looked  at.  The 
system  of  nine  divisions  which  I did 
explain  yesterday  in  connection  with 
other  evidence  is  not  working  as  well  as 
we  anticipated,  and  the  relationship  of 
the  local  medical  officer  with  the 
boroughs  and  their  medical  officers  is  not 
good.  It  was  intended  that  they  would 
integrate  into  the  nine  divisions.  The 
largest  number  of  boroughs  have  refused 
to  put  themselves  in  the  position  of  not 
having  complete  control  of  their  own 
medical  officer  and  have  not  come  into 
the  scheme  in  the  way  we  thought  they 
would.  So  we  should  have  to  look  at  it. 

2884.  Would  you  also  look  at  it  again 
in  the  light  of  what  the  Ministry  said 

about  splitting  the  functions? We 

should  have  to  consider  it. 

2885.  You  think  there  is  something  in 

their  argument? 1 should  have  to 

look  at  that  very  carefully. — Councillor 
Mrs.  Cay  ford:  I would  say  there  is 
something  quite  definitely  in  the  argu- 
ment put  forward  by  the  Ministry.  That 
is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  of 
the  suggested  transfer  or  delegation. 

2886.  When  you  took  over  in  1948  and 
divided  into  divisions  was  it  because  of 
education  being  in  those  divisions  that 

you  adopted  them? Dr.  Scott:  Yes, 

that  is  the  fact.  They  altered  some  of 
their  divisions  south  of  the  river.  The 
original  plan  was  that  they  should  be 
completely  co-terminous  and  work  to- 
gether. The  health  committee  already 
had  experience  of  divisions  in  the  school 
health  service,  but  it  had  five  divisions 
and  not  nine. 


2887.  I notice  the  population  of  these 
divisions  varies  from  less  than  a quarter 
of  a million  to  more  than  half  a million. 
Have  you  found  that  any  inconvenience? 

■ From  the  point  of  view  of  practical 

administration  the  answer  is  no,  no  in- 
convenience whatever-,  and  surprisingly 
little  difference  ,in  the  amount  o-f  respon- 
sibility or  work  involved.  It  happens 
that  the  smaller  divisions  tend  to  be  in 
the  East  End  where  the  need,  so  to  speak, 
per  thousand  houses  is  certainly  more 
and  I think  the  amount  of  work  itself  is 
more.  In  practice  'the  amount  of  work 
per  division  is  fairly  even. 

2888.  You  have  not  reached  any  con- 
clusion as  to  what  is  the  best  number? 

The  council  were  actuated  by  rather 

important  motives  here.  It  was  anxious 
to  keep  whole  boroughs  inside  divisions, 
and  it  has  never  looked,  so  to  speak,  at 
a theoretical  distribution  of  London  so 
far  as  equal  populations  in  divisions  are 
concerned  ; it  has  not  really  been 
explored. 

2889.  From  what  Sir  Isaac  said  l 
gather  you  would  like  in  all  divisions  to 
follow  the  practice  of  having  one  of  the 
borough’s  medical  officer  as  a divisional 

officer,  is  that  right? Councillor  Mrs. 

Cayford : Yes,  that  is  the  aim,  wo  are 
gradually  getting  to  that  position,  but  it 
has  not  worked  out  quite  according  to 
pattern  because  I am  afraid  some  of  the 
borough  councils  have  not  been  too 
co-operative. 

2890.  When  you  have  a divisional 
officer  administering  the  health  services 
for  half  a million  people  do  you  not  find 
it  any  drawback  that  he  is  also  a borough 

medical  officer  of  health? No,  I do 

not  think  there  is  any  great  difficulty. 
One  of  the  largest  divisions,  division  2, 
operates  that  way,  and  the  divisional 
medical  officer  is  medical  officer  of  health 
for  Paddington.  I think  it  works  be- 
cause, you  see,  some  of  the  services  are 
related. 

2891.  It  does  mean  that  although  he 

is  responsible  for  half  a million  people 
he  must  be  giving  part  of  his  time  to 
something  quite  different? Yes, 

2892.  Who  takes  the  chair  at  the  divi- 
sional health  committee? The  health 

committee  appoints  the  chairman  of  each 
of  the  mine  divisional  health  committees. 
We  appoint  a chairman  who  is  a member 
of  the  toeaililfa  committee  'and  ihe  takes  the 
chair  at  the  divisional  health  committees. 
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2893.  I think  you  said  you  had  meet- 
ings with  the  medical  officers  of  health. 
Do  the  ones  who  are  not  connected  with 
the  .L.C.C.,  the  ones  who  are  thorough 
but  not  L.C.C.,  come  to  those  meetings? 

Dr.  Scott : I have  ia  great  many 

meetings,  as  a matter  of  fact,  hut  about 
four  times  a year  I do  meet  representa- 
tives of  the  borough  medical  officers. 
There  are  about  eight  or  ten  whom 
choose  to  meet  me,  and  those  meetings 
take  place  albout  four  mimes  a year. 

2894.  Are  medical  officers  who  are  not 
the  servants  of  the  L.C.C.  in  any  sense 
kept  in  touch  with  what  is  happening  in 

the  division? -It  is  not  easy  to  give 

a simple  answer  to  that.  Indeed  ,1  did 
discuss  with  them  a few  months  ago 
whether  they  should  have  the  central 
health  committee  documents.  What  we 
do  is  to  give  every  divisional  health  offi- 
cer the  central  health  committee  docu- 
ments ; in  addition  we  give  them  a 
weekly  summary  of  information.  He  in 
turn  is  supposed  to  hold  meetings  with 
the  borough  medical  officers  in  his  divi- 
sion and  where  they  turn  up  he  does 
hold  such  meetings.  He  is  the  appro- 
priate instrument  for  passing  on  council 
policy.  Wo  havei  not  made  a -final  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  every  borough  medical 
officer  should  have  health  committee 
documents  just  like  that.  We  have  left 
it  to  the  divisional  medical  officer,  be- 
cause it  does  raise  certain  points  of 
precedence  and  procedure. 

2895.  I think  I am  right  in  saying  that 
you  centralise  your  mental  health  work? 

Yes.  -If  I might  just  add  on  that, 

the  health  committee  have  in  mind — they 
have  already  indicated  it  very  clearly — 
•that  once  the  Mental  Health  ’Bill  becomes 
law  some  of  it  will  be  passed  to  .the 
divisions. — Councillor  Mrs.  Cayforcl : 
Yes,  we  discussed  it  actually  this  morn- 
ing, and  we  are  proposing  now  that  the 
divisional  health  committees  should  ;be 
responsible  for  the  mental  work  tin  their 
area. — Dr.  Scott : We  will  probably  keep 
ascertainment  and  compulsory  removal 
of  mental  ipait'ientis  centralised  for  the 
time  being,  otherwise  they  will  do  it  all. 

2896.  I think  one  of  the  few  things 
which  no  one  wants  to  alter  is  the  ambu- 
lance service.  Have  you  anything  you 

would  like  to  say  about  that? 

Councillor  Mrs.  Cay  ford : I think  the 
ambulance  service  should  still  be  con- 
trolled centrally. 


2897.  You  think  the  L.C.C.  area  is  big 

enough? Yes,  we  have  such  a good 

system — we  have  radio-controlled  ambu- 
lances now.  We  have  such  a good  sys- 
tem of  co-operation  with  the  hospitals. 
We  find  over  the  years  .there  has  been 
no  hold-up,  that  the  whole  service  has  run 
quite  smoothly,  and  we  think  it  is  much 
better  to  have  complete  control  at  the 
centre  of  the  service. — Dr.  Scott : We  are 
now  moving  about  4,000  patients  a day. 
— Councillor  Mrs.  Cay  ford : There  is  no 
delay. 

2898.  Do  you  have  a good  co -opera- 
tion with  the  -neighbouring  authorities? 

Dr.  Scott : Excellent  co-operation  ; 

it  is  mutual  and  complete. — Councillor 
Mrs.  Cay  ford : Yes,  it  works  .both  ways. 

2899.  Is  there  anything  further  you 

would  like  to  say  on  the  school  health 
service  which  we  discussed  a bit  yester- 
day?  1 was  not  here  yesterday.  I 

think  the  school  health  service,  as  it  is 
part  of  the  Education  Act  is  so  important 
—•I  think  we  discussed  .this  before — be- 
cause it  is  so  linked  up  with  the  work 
of  the  care  committees  through  the 
school  medical  officers  who  carry  out  the 
B.C.G.  injections  and  many  tests.  We 
have  specialist  clinics  at  ‘schools  and,  as 
I said,  it  is  part  of  the  Education  Act,  and 
it  is  a service  ifchalt  the  council  looks  after 
and  should  .I  think  continue  to  look 
.after.  I do  not  know  if  there  are  any 
other  points  you  wanted  me  to  answer 
on  that? 

2900.  Could  you  tell  me  who  it  is  who 
asks  a care  committee  visitor  to  visit  on 
a health  question,  is  it  the  school  doctor? 

Jt  might  be  the  school  doctor,  it 

might  be  the  teacher,  it  might  be  .the 
health  visitor,  because  our  health  visitors 
visit  the  schools  and  there  is  complete 
co-operation  between  them  all ; it  could 
be  a numbeT  of  people.  You  see,  a 
teacher  can  in  a class  detect  perhaps  deaf- 
ness or  some  fault  of  eyesight  in  the 
child,  or  perhaps  feel  a child  needs  a 
holiday ; it  may  be  done  by  a number 
of  people. — Sir  Isaac  Hayward'.  This  is 
a very  important  piece  of  evidence.  I 
wonder  whether  you  would  hear  the 
education  officer  on  the  relationship  of 
the  teacher  in  connection  with  the  care 
of  the  children ; it  has  a very  great 
personal  effect  here. 

2901.  Chairman : If  you  think  it 

would  be  helpful  by  all  means  arrange 
it  in  that  way.  You  will  remember  we 
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did  agree  when  we  were  touching  on  this 
subject  .that  we  had  better  link  them 

together. Mr.  Houghton : The  work 

of  .the  school  health  service  of  course  is 
interwoven  with  the  whole  life  of  .the 
school.  It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  hard 
and  fast  lines  between  the  purely  educa- 
tional side  of  the  school  .and  what  you 
would  call  the  health  side.  That,,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  fundamental  to  this  whole 
approach,  and  I have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  if  the  school  health  service 
is  to  function  successfully  you  must  at 
all  points  carry  with  you  your  teachers, 
and  to  do  so  it  is  not  merely  a .matter 
of  laying  down  rules  and  regulations,  it 
is  the  approach  you  make.  For 
example,  in  recent  months  even  we  have 
had  to  enlist  their  full  co-operation  in 
polio  injections,  in  B.C.G. ; we  have  con- 
stantly to  enlist  their  support  and  co- 
operation in  research  investigation  that 
is  carried  out  and  is  very  essential  of 
course  to  the  development  of  the  health 
service.  That  is  done  by  a very  close 
co-operation  between  my  own  depart- 
ment at  all  levels  and  the  medical 
officer  of  health’s  department.  It  is 
only  two  or  three  days  ago  that  he 
and  I were  in  fact  discussing  a 
possible  review  of  the  various  arrange- 
ments, administrative  arrangements  for 
medical  inspection,  .the  keeping  of 
reoords,  dental  inspections,  polio, 
B.C.G.,  and  so  on,  with  a view  as  far 
as  possible  to  reducing  the  amount  of 
clerical  work,  the  amount  of  possible  dis- 
turbance that  might  fall  upon  the 
schools  by  inspections  and  so  on.  Am 
I making  my  point  clear?  It  is  a very 
important  point  for  the  teachers. 

2902.  I understand  that,  Mr.  Hough- 
ton. I am  quite  clear  there  must  be  the 
very  closest  co-operation  between  people 
who  are  running  the  actual  school 
health  service  and  the  teachers  in  the 
schools,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
is  a matter  of  their  being  in  touch  with 
each  other,  understanding  each  other 
and  getting  on  with  each  other.  Why 
does  the  circulation  of  files  up  to  your 
office  and  back  again,  or  through  the 
divisional  office,  or  all  those  adminis- 
trations, have  any  effect  one  way  or  the 
other  on  the  relationship  which  exists 
or  might  exist  between  the  medical  side 
and  the  .teaching  side?  Why  must  they 
necessarily  be  under  the  same  adminis- 
tration, because  you  cannot  make 
people  work  together  by  administration, 


and  on  the  other  hand  you  can  work 
together  veTy  well  without  administra- 
tion?  1 think  it  makes  it  a great  deal 

harder — I do  not  know  if  the  medical 
officer  would  like  to  say  anything?— 
Dr.  Scotf.  The  school  records  and 
inspections  are  kept  in  the  schools.  Not 
only  has  the  headmaster  access  to  them, 
but  they  are  the  basis  of  the  work  of 
the  school  .care  committee  system  of 
which  you  heard  something  yesterday. 

2903.  That  would  be  the  case  who- 
ever made  the  inspections,  surely?:-: — 
Not  necessarily  in  every  authority  by 
any  means.  One  of  the  things  we  might 
discuss  is  whether  we  take  them  into  the 
divisional  office  or  the  central  office  as 
other  authorities  do.  Again,  the 
important  point  crops  up,  how  much 
filing  and  clerical  work  is  done  by  the 
school  staff  and  how  much  is  done  by 
my  staff?  All  this  makes  for  good  rela- 
tions on  a day  to  day  basis,  or  bad 
relations. 

2904.  You  mean  you  are  in  a position 
to  instruct  your  medical  staff  what  part 
of  the  records  and  clerical  work  .they 
should  do,  and  Mr.  Houghton  acting 
under  his  committee  is  in  a position 
to  instruct  the  teachers?  They  could  not 
be  trusted  to  make  sensible  arrange- 
ments unless  both  of  you  wrote  instruc- 
tions? I do  not  understand  this ; do 

enlighten  me  a bit,  will  you? There 

is  one  bit  of  the  Ministry  of  Health's 
evidence  to  your  Commission  at  the 
bottom  of  page  73  and  the  top  of  page 
74:  — 

“The  arrangements  described  above 
(this  is  on  medical  liaison  and  co- 
operation) go  some  way  to  meet  this 
difficulty,  but  they  are  subject,  of 
course,  to  all  the  disadvantages 
inherent  in  a situation  in  which  one 
man  is  serving  two  or  more  masters." 
Mr.  Houghton  and  my  staff  and  the 
teaching  staff  serve  one  master,  and  it 
does  make  for  co-operation. — Mr. 
Houghton:  Very  much  so. 

2905.  I understood  from  the  chair- 
man, Mrs.  Cayford,  that  you  were  try- 
ing to  get  more  joint  operation  with  the 
medical  officer  of  health.  I am  not  sure 
f understood  this  aright,  because  my 
impression  is  that  that  joint  operation, 
or  .the  partial  lesponsiblity  or  dual 
responsibility  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  is  a transitional  provision  on 
taking  over,  and  you  are  working  away 
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from  that  system  rather  than  to  an 
intensification  of  it,  are  you  not?  There 
are  fewer  now  being  paid  partly  by  one 
authority  and  partly  by  another  than 

there  were  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago? 

Yes. 

2906.  Miss  Johnston : But  you  do  not 

want  to,  is  that  right? Dr.  Scott : On 

the  whole  the  kind  of  integration  we 
have  been  developing  in  the  last  fen 
years  is  what  we  want  to  go  on  develop- 
ing. That  is  the  point  I was  trying  to 
make. — Mr.  Hart : Are  there  not  two 
points  which  are  getting  slightly  con- 
fused. One  is  the  school  health  ser- 
vice and  the  .teaching  side,  the  educa- 
tional side,  and  the  value  of  having  two 
people  serving  one  master.  Tt  does  not 
of  course  mean  you  cannot  have 
co-operation  without  this,  but  if  in  fact 
you  find  two  people  who  do  happen  to 
be  stupid  there  is  someone  who  can 
knock  their  heads  together.  That  is  the 
•basis  oif  what  1 think,  has  been  put  by 
my  two  colleagues.  The  other  question, 
a different  one  I think  which  it  seems 
to  me  is  getting  a bit  confused,  is  the 
relation  between  the  council’s  divisional 
medical  officers  and  the  borough 
medical  officers,  which  is  a quite 
distinct  thing  I think. — Councillor  Mrs. 
Cay  ford:  Yes,  quite  different. 

2907.  Chairman'.  That  is  what  T am 
trying  to  get  cleared  up.  I still  think 
there  is  a connection  between  them.  I 
think  I must  have  misunderstood  Mrs. 
Cayford  because  T thought  she  said  that 
it  was  a good  thing  to  have  the  medical 
officer  of  health  performing  functions 
both  for  the  borough  and  for  the  L.C.C. 
and  being  partly  paid  by  one  and  partly 
by  .the  other,  and  they  wanted  to  work 
so  that  moire  of  them  were  doing  it, 
although  the  experience  we  have  had  so 
far  in  this  is  that  it  is  the  other  way 
round.  Tt  started  that  way  as  a transi- 
tional .provision  and  you  a:re  working 
away  from  it  as  fast  as  you  can,  which 
is  quite  consistent  with  the  view  put  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Houghton,  because  although 
the  .two  things  are  different  you  find  the 
same  .thing  in  each,  namely,  it  does  help 
if  you  have  100  par  cent  control  over 
everybody  concerned. 

2908.  Miss  Johnston:  Shall,  we  go  on 
to  welfare?  Would  you  say  the  maim 
job  of  the  welfare  department  is  pro- 
viding .residential  accommodation  for  old 

people? Alderman  Mrs.  Deer:  Ye®, 

T would  say  that  is  our  main  job. 


2909.  Do  you  consider  you  have  a 
duty  to  ascertain  the  needs  of  old  people 

living  at  home? In  conjunction  with 

the  health  visitors  and  the  other  people 
who  work  for  the  health  committee,  we 
work  very  closely  together  ; yes. 

2910.  But  you  have  no  visiting  system 

in  your  department? Yes,  we  have  a 

visiting  system. 

2911.  In  each  borough? It  is  not 

worked  on.  a borough  basis,  but  we  have 
visitors  all  over  the  county. 

2912.  Are  they  worked  from  your  divi- 
sional offices? Yes,  from  the  divi- 

sional offices.  We  have  three  divisional 
offices  and  they  are  worked  from  there. 

2913.  Could  you  say  roughly  how 

many  visitors  you  would  have  per  divi- 
sional office? Just  for  old  people? 

2914.  Yes. Six  visitors  for  each 

area  ; .that  is  eighteen  in  all. 

2915.  Eighteen  in  all  for  all  the 
boroughs? — — Yes. 

2916.  We  have  found  from  the 

boroughs  that  most  of  them  seem  to 
employ  people  one  way  or  another  who 
visit  old  people,  and  it  has  been  rather 
difficult  for  us  to  understand  how  that 
works  out  with  the  health  visitors  and 
with  your  eighteen.  Can  you  explain 

how  overlap  is  avoided? The 

boroughs  of  course  have  certain  powers 
to  deal  not  with  the  care  of  the  elderly 
but  with  running  clubs  and  that  side 
of  it,  and  they  do  do  a lot  of  visiting  in 
connection  with  clubs,  that  is  all  ; not 
visiting  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  it  for 
ascertainment  and  so  on.  It  is  more  or 
less  a friendly  visit. 

2917.  We  got  the  impression  it  went 

rather  further  than  that. We  pass 

them  ion  ito  the  W.V.S.  and  other 
voluntary  'organisations.  As  you  know 
they  have  a “ meals  on  wheels  ” service, 
which  of  course  entails  visiting,  but  not 
the  same  type  of  visiting  we  would  do, 
that  our  six  officers  for  each  division 
would  do.  The  eighteen  people  assess 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  person  who  is 
needing  accommodation  ; that  is  their 
main  function. 

2918.  How  do  you  hear  of  the  people 

to  visit? Every  possible  source  ; from 

the  health  visitor,  from  the  neighbour 
or  relatives,  everybody — parsons,  doctors, 
policemen. 

2919.  If  you  heard  of  that  need  from, 
say,  a neighbour  might  it  not  also  happen 
that  your  visitor  would  meet  the  health 
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visitor  and  the  public  health  officer  from 
the  borough  all  converging  on  the  one 
house? — —I  should  doubt  it.  I think 
the  neighbour,  if  she  is  a friendly  neigh- 
bour, would  ascertain  whether  anybody 
-is  calling  at  the  house.  It  could  happen, 
but  I should  doubt  it. 

2920.  Is  your  link-up  with  the  health 

visitors  on  a divisional  basis? No,  we 

have  ten  visiting  sub-committees  which 
are  on  a geographical  basis  and  are 
reviewed  from  time  to  time.  They  are 
based  purely  on  the  management  of  the 
homes  within  a geographical  area,  and  as 
new  homes  come  in  we  review  the  areas. 
We  have  'ten  of  those,  and  each  of  the 
ten  visiting  sub-committees  has  a chair- 
man who'  is  appointed  by  the  welfare 
committee  and  is  always  a member  of 
the  welfare  committee,  and  we  select  on 
an  operating  basis  as  well,  as  was  out- 
lined yesterday,  people  living  within  that 
geographical  area  to  come  and  help  to 
run  the  homes  and  to  look  after  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  the  people  ; to  do 
all  the  little  extras  that  the  welfare  com- 
mittee do  not  wish  to  do,  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  much  better  to  let  the  local 
people  have  a hand  in  the  handling  and 
running  of  the  homes. 

2921.  Supposing  your  visitor  thought 
that  the  person  being  visited  did  not 
really  need  to  go  into  a home  if  he  could 
have,  say,  a nurse  and  perhaps  a home 
help.  Is  that  sent  to  the  health  division, 

is  that  the  link-up? Yes,  that  is  the 

link-up.  There  is  great  co-ordination 
and  co-operation  between  the  two  depart- 
ments. We  would  pass  it  on  to  Dr. 
Scott’s  department  who  would  arrange 
for  a home  help. — Dr.  Scott:  It  might 
come  from  the  welfare  department,  it 
might  come  from  a neighbour,  a relative, 
a doctor,  a parson,  it  might  come  from 
our  own  health  committee.  We  have 
over  2,100  home  helps,  and  roughly  80 
per  cent  of  their  work  is  with  the  old. 
We  have  about  750  health  visitors,  of 
which  about  half  are  on  old  people  and 
young  children. — Councillor  Mrs.  Cay- 
ford)  : That  is,  80  per  cent  of  the  home 
helps  are  working  for  old  people  in  their 
own  homes. — Mr.  Munro:  The  function 
of  these  officers  primarily,  as  the  chair- 
man has  said,  is  on  application  from  any 
source  whatever— and  the  sources  are  as 
many  as  you  can  think  of— to  visit  the 
home  of  the  old  person  and  assess  his 
or  her  need  for  admission  to  Part  III 
accommodation.  If  the  visiting  officer 


— one  of  these  eighteen— decides  that  the 
old  lady  or  old  gentleman  should  come 
in,  he  takes  charge  of  the  case  and  in 
due  course  gets  a vacancy  and  gets  the 
case  in  ; but  if  for  any  reason  he  decides 
that  the  candidate  is  not  suitable  for  Part 
III  accommodation,  or  is  either  a hospital 
case  or  requires  some  other  service,  the 
visiting  officer  is  not  allowed  to  drop  that 
case  until  he  has  made  quite  sure  that 
some  other  service  either  of  the  council 
or  of  the  hospital  has  taken  it  from  him. 

2922.  Miss  Johnston : Do  you  have  a 
close  link-up  with  the  housing  depart- 
ments both  of  the  L.C.C.  and  of  the 

boroughs? Only  on  homeless 

families. 

2923.  -I  was  thinking  of  old  people. 

Alderman  Mrs.  Deer:  We  have 

started  a new  scheme,  we  have  just 
joined  hands  with  them  on  one  scheme 
— Eastway,  Hackney — where  we  have 
built  an  old  people’s  home  and  24  flats 
in  the  purview  of  the  home,  and  the 
matron  has  to  overlook  all  the  people 
living  within  the  flats.  The  people  living 
in  the  flats  can  also  come  into  the  large 
home  for  a mid-day  meal,  an  afternoon 
cup  of  tea  and  recreation  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  It  is  the  first  of  its  type  in 
the  country.  It  is  working  very  well,  and 
I am  sure  we  shall  join  hands  with  the 
housing  department  much  more  in  the 
future  in  giving  them  more  flats  attached 
to  a small  home. — Sir  Isaac  Hayward : 
We  are  building  a certain  percentage  of 
houses  on  our  estates  for  old  people; 
somewhere  about  15  par  cent. 

2924.  But  you  do  also  maike  adapta- 
tions for  old  people  and  handicapped 
people  in  other  houses,  do  you  not? 
Alderman  Mrs.  Deer : For  handi- 
capped people,  yes  we  do. 

2925.  Do  you  think  that  is  iknown  to 

the  boroughs? Yes,  it  is. 

2926.  Do  ithey  apply  to  you?- Yes, 

and  the  boroughs  co-operate  with  their 
housing  schemes.  Where  we  have  a 
handicapped  person  living,  say,  in  St, 
Pancras  but  there  are  no  ramps  for  a 
wheel-chair  they  co-operate  very  well 
with  us. 

2927.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  I suppose 

in  this  neR^f  scheme,  where  .the  matron 
does  some  supervision  in  the  flats,  those 
flats  would  'be  L.C.C.  flats? Y es. 

2928.  Would  you  have  a similar 
scheme  which  would  involve  co- 
operation with  the  'boroughs,  doing 
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things  under  their  housing  powers?  I 
ask  because  in  another  county,  not  the 
County  iof  London,  we  have  found  oases 
where  -wardens  have  been  appointed  to 
supervise  'borough  schemes  and  the 
welfare  authority,  the  county,  has 
helped  oir  co-operated  in  the  scheme. 
Would  it  be  part  of  your  scheme  to  co- 
operate with  the  borough  as  a housing 

authority? We  would  certainly 

welcome  tit  and  would  do  it,  but  un- 
fortunately the  borough  sites  are  smaller 
than  -we  would  need.  You  see,  we  need 
approximately  1£  to  2 acres  for  a scheme 
of  this  type,  and  I doubt  if  the  borough 
councils  would  be  willing  to  co-operate 
with  us  because  very  small  flats  are  so 
essential  to  their  needs  for  general 
housing.  I think  we  would  be  willing 
to  do  it  of  course  if  the  opportunity 
arose,  yes. 

2929.  But  would  you  be  willing  to  take 
the  initiative?  Is  it  part  of  your  scheme 
to  take  .the  initiative  and  suggest  to  the 
borough  housing  authorities  that  you 

would  be  willing  to  do  this? 1 think 

most  of  the  boroughs  feel  very  annoyed 
that  _ the  Eastway,  Hackney,  scheme  is 
not  in  their  borough.  From  that  angle 
I think  they  would  all  welcome  a scheme 
of  the  Eastway  type  in  their  borough, 
and  from  that  angle  we  would  welcome 
any  approach  from  them. 

2930.  Do  you  not  think  it  might  make 
a difference  if  they  were  told  you  would 

welcome  an  approach  from  them? 1 

think  we  most  of  us,  in  our  capacity  as 
councillors,  let  our  borough  councillors 
know  we  would  be  willing  to  do  these 
things. 

2931 . So  it  is  included  in  your  scheme? 
Yes. 

2932.  Miss  Johnston : Do  you  main- 
tain a register  of  handicapped  people 

other  than  the  blind? Yes,  and  the 

service  is  growing  considerably. 

2933.  How  do  y-ou  find  the  people? 

*W e now  have  authorised  visitors  for 

dealing  with  this.  I will  ask  the  chief 
officer  to  have  a word  on  this  because 
this  is  such  a new  scheme  and  he  is  so 
excited  about  .it  and  so  pleased  with  the 
beginning  of  it  .—Mr.  Munro : This  is  a 
growing  scheme.  We  started  in  1948 
with  no  names  whatsoever  on  the  regis- 
ter and  today  we  have  approaching  5,000. 
Again  they  come  to  us  from  all  possible 
sources,  from  hospital  almoners,  rela- 
tives, frieruds',  many  voluntary  societies, 


especially  the  long-established  ones  who 
knew  all  about  the  1948  Act  and  saw 
its  possibilities  for  ensuring  statutory 
help  through  the  local  authority.  Within 
the  last  six  months  we  have  prepared  a 
very  brief  summary,  of  which  copies  can 
of  course  be  sent  to-  the  Commission, 
which  _ iwe  have  sent  to  every  general 
practitioner  in  London.  All  the  hospitals 
know  of  us  now,  all  the  doctors  know 
of  us,  all  the  voluntary  societies  know 
of  us,  and  our  rate  of  take-in  of  now 
cases  is  increasing  just  about  as  fast  as 
we  can  cope  with  it. 

2934.  Sir  John  Wrigley : There  is  just 
one  point  which  occurs  to  me ; I do  not 
know  whether  it  is  an  accident  or 
deliberate,  but  when  you  referred  to  get- 
ting information  about  people  from  all 
sorts  of  sources  .in  neither  of  the  two 
instances  was  it  suggested  that  such  infor- 
mation came  from  the  borough  councils. 
When  we  go  round  'the  boroughs  we  .are 
constantly  told  .that  cases  are  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  L.C.C.  by  the  borough 
councils.  Was  the  omission  accidental 

or  deliberate?- iNot  intentional,  no-. 

Citizens’  Advice  Bureaux  are  often 
stationed  at  town  halls  and  are  a very 
■good  source  of  references. — Alderman 
Mrs.  Deer:  I would  like  to  add  with 
regard  to  handicapped  persons  that  we 
have  built  our  first  workshop  for  handi- 
capped people  in  the  'borough  of  St. 
Pancras,  which  is  a great  success.  We 
have  also  recently  taken  over  the  Green- 
wich workshop  for  the  blind,  and  we 
have  assisted  Dr.  Scott  and  his  depart- 
ment by  getting  on  with  a workshop  for 
tubercular  workers. 

2935.  Miss  Johnston : May  we  pass  to 
children?  We  have  been  looking  at  the 
figures  for  children  in  London  and  in 
the  other  counties  and  county  boroughs 
which  we  cover,  and  we  do  see  that  the 
proportion  of  children  .in  care  -in  the 
L.C.C.  area  of  -population  is  double  the 

national  average. Councillor  Mrs. 

Scrota : I will  try  to  answer  that  so  far 
as  it  is  humanly  possible.  Naturally  the 
children’s  committee  and  the  council  are 
very  deeply  concerned.  We  have  re- 
cently undertaken  a complete  review  of 
our  case-work  services  as  a result  of 
which  we  intend  .to  expand  them.  I 
would  however  point  out  that  mere  ex- 
pansion of  staff  may  not  necessarily 
mean  the  solution  of  all  our  problems. 
London  is  -different.  We  do  have  a great 
number  of  migrants  coming  into  London, 
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frequently  concentrated  round  the  areas 
for  example  of  the  railway  termini.  We 
have  families  coming  in  who  have  no 
roots,  families  who  are  more  likely  to 
break  down  in  time  of  crisis  than  fami- 
lies who  are  already  well  established  in 
the  community.  I think  those  are  some 
of  the  general  factors  that  lead  to  our 
very  high  average  of  children  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  who  are  in  care  of  the 
council.  We  are  taking  many  measures 
to  reduce  that  number.  We  also  get 
twice  ithe  number  of  applications  for 
reception  dnito  care  but  we  do  not  accept 
a greater  proportion  of  these  applications 
than  other  authorities.  I think  the  real 
problem  hare  in  Condon  is  that  once 
children  come  into  care  there  are  diffi- 
culties about  getting  them  back  home 
because  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
many  of  the  homes. 

2936.  Is  the  proportion  in  care  very 
much  higher  in  some  boroughs  than  in 

others? Yes,  I think,  if  one  accepts 

the  fact  that  the  children’s  service  is  a 
welfare  service,  it  would  naturally  be  a 
•heavier  service  in  the  poorer  areas  of 
London.  We  are,  as  you  know,  divided 
for  administrative  purposes  into  nine 
areas  co-terminous  with  health  and  edu- 
cation divisions,  and  the  figures  run  from 
600  odd  children  in  care  in  one  area  or 
division  to  about  1,300  or  more  in  the 
largest  one.  They  do  fluctuate  a great 
deal  between  those  two  figures. 

2937.  I think  it  is  also  fair  to  say  that 
the  proportion  you  have  hoarded  out  is 

about  half  the  national  average? Yes, 

that  is  the  exact  fact  and  was  another 
problem  that  we  did  consider  in  our 
recent  review.  I must  point  out  though, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  although  we  have 
half  the  figure  boarded  out  of  .the 
national  average  we  -in  fact  board 
out  in  total  more  children  than  any  other 
authority  in  the  country.  We  have  1,900 
children  or  thereabouts  boarded  out 
now.  iMany  of  our  children,  of  course, 
are  boarded  out  out-county.  We  are 
trying  and  will  continue  to  try  to  find 
more  foster  homes  in  the  London  area, 
and  we  hope  .that  the  expansion  of 
■the  case  work  side  of  the  department 
which  we  are  now  engaged  on  will  facili- 
tate the  finding  of  more  foster  homes. 

2938.  How  are  the  children  who  are 

•boarded  out  at  some  distance  from  Lon- 
don-—il  think  you  go  out  to  about  60 
or  80  miles,  do  you  not? — how  are  they 
looked  after? They  are  visited  by 


their  child  welfare  officers.  We  try  to 
work  on  the  .basis  of  one  child  welfare 
officer /one  child.  We  feel  that  con- 
tinuity is  an  essential  part  of  this  parti- 
cular service.  They  are  also — and  perhaps 
Mr.  Wilson  Wheeler  would  like  to  ex- 
pand on  this — boarded  out  in  the  areas 
of  other  children’s  authorities  who  do 
show  some  interest  and  exercise  I think 
some  supervision. — Mr.  Wheeler : Yes 
indeed. 

2939.  If  any  emergency  arose  would 
the  local  children’s  officer  step  in? — — If 
we  have  asked  the  local  children’s  officer 
to  carry  out  the  supervision  the  respon- 
sibility is  his,  isave  for  the  fact  that  we 
still  visit  about  once  a year  or  more  fre- 
quently if  we  are  asked  to  do  so,  but  if 
we  a.re  supervising  ourselves  and  w.e  have 
not  handed  over — and  sometimes  the 
case  is  of  such  a kind  that  we  prefer  not 
to — in  those  cases  the  responsibility  lies 
with  our  own  people. 

2940.  What  <1  was  really  thinking  of 

was  this : supposing  a child  was  60  miles 
away  and  there  was  a fire  on  a Saturday 
night,  there  would  be  nobody  within  60 
miles  and  possibly  nobody  available  to 
find  out  until  Monday  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  child? The  local  chil- 

dren’s officer  would  certainly  .act  for  us. 

2941.  He  would  know  the  child  was 

there  and  would  do  that? Yes,  in- 

deed, he  is  always  notified. 

2942.  Do  the  other  authorities  think 

yo-u  iar.e  competing  with  them  in  trying  to 
place  your  children  outside? -Coun- 

cillor Mrs.  Serotcr.  I do  not  think  so. 
I hope  we  ihiave  the  friondiliesit  rela- 
tions with  neighbouring  counties  where 
we  isen-d  them  to  foster  homes.  We 
collaborate  with  them  on  the  question  oE 
boarding-out  rates,  although  in  special 
cases  we  find  we  have  to  pay  rather 
more  for  children  with  special  handicaps 
than  perhaps  is  the  average  local  rate  of 
the  area  concerned.  But  our  officers  work 
very  closely  together  and  I think  I 
would  be  right  in  saying  that  there  are 
the  happiest  relations  on  this. — Mr. 
Wheeler : Yes  indeed.  Even  on  the 
question  of  the  rates  that  are  necessary 
it  is  recognised  that  many  of  .the  London 
children  do  require  the  extra  payment 
sometimes,  >iand  that  sort  of  thing. 

2943.  I think  I am  right  in  saying  that 

at  your  area  level  you  do  not  have  com- 
mittees?  Councillor  Mrs.  Scrota : No, 

we  do  not.  The  main  children’s  com- 
mittee delegates  its  functions,  that  is,  for 
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the  last  (three  years  'it.  has  delegated  its 
functions,  to  three  district  committees 
divided  on.  a geographical  basis  each 
covering  three  areas,  and  they  in  turn 
delegate  certain  functions  to  the  house 
or  managing  committees  of  the  residen- 
tial establishments.  The  contact  as  be- 
tween the  district  committee  and  the 
areas,  ■which  I think  was  your  question, 
comes  at  district  committee  level.  The 
area  officers  attend  district  committees, 
as  in  fact  do  the  heads  of  the  residential 
establishments.  They  also  frequently 
bring  with  them  on  individual  cases,  for 
example  on  adoption,  the  child  welfare 
officers  who  are  working  with  the  .par- 
ticular child  concerned  ; so  the  contact 
takes  place  at  district  level  as  between 
area  and  district. 

2944.  The  district  committees  would 

be  covering  about  3,000  children,  would 
they? Between  2,500  and  3,000  child- 

ren, yes. 

2945.  Do  they  take  any  decisions, 

apart  from  adoptions  of  individual  child- 
ren?  Yes,  emigration.  We  are  in  the 

near  future  asking  them  to  consider  cases 
of  rights  and  powers.  It  is  a recent 
decision.  We  should  like  to  delegate  that 
power  to  them  too  and  various  other 
cases,  but  broadly  speaking  it  would  be 
fair  to  say  they  do  not  deal  with  a great 
number  of  decisions  i.n  the  cases  of  indi- 
vidual children,  although  members  of 
committees  are  very  closely  in  contact 
with  individual  children  because  we  again 
have  a link  between  district  committees 
and  managing  committees  of  residential 
establishments.  It  is  our  practice  for  the 
chairman  or  a«t  least  one  member  of  the 
managing  committee  to  be  a member  of 
the  district  committee. 

2946.  Is  it  the  area  children’s  officer 
who  is  responsible  for  such  a decision  as 
to  whether  a child  compulsorily  in  care 
should  be  returned  -to  its  parents  if  the 

court  agrees? Yes,  that  would  be  a 

professional  decision  by  the  professional 
worker. 

2947.  At  area  children’s  officer  level? 

Yes.  Of  course  if  there  were  any 

doubt  they  would  be  able  to  consult  the 
inspectors  of  child  care  and  the  child- 
ren’s officer. 

2948.  I think  there  is  a co-ordinating 
committee  at  divisional  health  level,  is 

that  right? Councillor  Mrs,  Cayford. : 

Yes,  it  is  held  in  the  divisions,  and  the 
chairman  is  the  divisional  medical  officer. 
The  co-ordinating  committee  with  repre- 


sentatives of  the  children’s  committee, 
welfare,  health  visitors  all  discuss  the 
aspects  of  any  particular  cases,  and  they 
I 'think  are  a great  asset  in  the  division. 

2949.  Chairman : Do  you  know  if  the 

boroughs  are  represented  on  those  com- 
mittees?  Dr.  Scott : It  may  well  be 

that  a probation  officer,  a worker  from 
a voluntary  society,  from  the  N.S.P.C.C. 
may  be  in  at  a divisional  committee  con- 
ference on  a particular  case. 

2950.  The  borough  do  not  have  any 

direct  representation?  Councillor 

Mrs.  Cayford : Not  direct  representation. 
— Councillor  Mrs.  Deer : In  addition  we 
have  an  ad  hoc  committee  in  County 
Hall  dealing  with  housing,  health,  wel- 
fare and  children,  and  we  meet  from 
time  to  time  as  and  when  necessary. — 
Councillor  Mrs.  Cayford : Yes,  the 

divisional  committees  and  health  com- 
mittees do  meet  regularly,  and  if  there 
are  any  special  cases  that  the  officers 
concerned  want  to  discuss  then  the  case 
workers  meet  separately  to  make  a 
decision  on  a .particular  family  or  case. 

2951.  Miss  Johnston : Would  the  hous- 
ing department  be  represented? Dr. 

Scott : Yes,  the  housing  officers  come. 

2952.  The  L.C.C.  ones? Yes. 

2953.  But  not  from  the  borough? 

It  would  all  depend ; not  as  routine,  but 
on  a specific  case  they  would  most  cer- 
tainly if  need  be,  be  invited. — Councillor 
Mrs.  Cayford : The  committee  is  free  to 
invite  anyone  who  would  contribute  to 
a conclusion  on  the  case  in  question,  so 
the  housing  officer  of  a borough  prob- 
ably would  be  invited  if  necessary. 

2954.  If  the  case  came  to  his  know- 
ledge?  Yes,  if  it  was  a case  that  was 

on  the  housing  list  of  a borough  council. 

2955.  Would  the  borough  council 
housing  officer  be  aware  such  cases  were 

being  submitted  to  the  committee? 

Yes. — Dr.  Scott:  We  are  most  anxious 
to  encourage  their  attendance.  The 
Housing  Committee  very  kindly  assist  us 
with  about  fifty  houses  a year  as  a sort 
of  rehabilitation.  It  applies  to  all  of 
them,  and  il  think  I am  right  in  saying 
that  the  children’s  department  gets  similar 
assistance  -from  the  housing  department. 
— Councillor  Mrs.  Cayford:  There  is  a 
close  link  between  the  three  departments. 
We  do  provide  home  helps  in  special 
cases  where  there  are  family  problems, 
where  perhaps  the  mother  has  gone  away, 
to  save  the  break-up  of  the  family,  and 
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that  I think  has  been  an  asset  to  the 
children’s  department.  It  does  save  the 
ohi'ld  {being  placed  in  care.  So  there  is 
a close  link  between  the  three,  (Che  health, 
welfare  and  children’s  departments,  be- 
cause our  aim  is  to  keep  children 
from  going  into  care  and  so  we 
do  provide  these  special  things.  We 
also  provide  special  home  helps  to 
go  into  families  where  (there  are 
behaviour  troubles,  and  that  also  does 
help  in  keeping  the  unity  of  the  family. 
In  that  way  we  do  assist  each  other 
through  each  department. — Dr.  Scott: 
Just  another  factual  point.  There  are  in 
fact  officer  committees. — Alderman  Mrs. 
Deer:  In  the  welfare  department  we 
have  special  units  with  problem 
families.  It  very  often  prevents  quite  a 
number  of  children  from  coming  into 
care. — Sir  Isaac  Hayward:  You  referred 
to  the  boarding-out  work  of  the  council. 
Of  course  there  is  co-operation  with  the 
housing  department  where  we  get  special 
houses.  I think  Mrs.  Serota  might  like 
to  tell  you  about  that. — Councillor  Mrs. 
Serota : We  do,  as  Sir  Isaac  has  said,  get 
very  real  help  from  the  housing  depart- 
ment on  this.  Where  it  is  the  view  of 
the  children’s  officer  that  families,  especi- 
ally some  of  the  larger  families,  could  be 
helped  and  would  be  able  to  re-establis’h 
their  homes,  the  housing  department 
does  help  us  with  a special  allocation  of 
housing  units.  They  are  also  at  the 
moment  in  process  of  purchasing  older 
properties,  either  properties  suitable  for 
conversion  or  the  type  of  older  property 
in  London  which  is  eminently  suitable 
for  the  larger  family,  with  a large  gar- 
den, rather  than  a confined  flat.  There 
the  housing  department  and  the  chil- 
dren’s department  work  in  very  close  co- 
ordination, with  the  children’s  officer 
nominating  the  family  and  the  housing 
officer  helping  us,  and  then  Mrs.  Cay- 
ford’s  services  coming  in  as  necessary 
with  a home  help  to  help  the  mother 
with  five,  six  or  eight  children  to  re- 
establish herself  in  the  community, 
which  can  be  quite  a problem  when  she 
has  not  been  looking  after  them  herself 
for  some  time. — Sir  Isaac  Hayward : 
There  are  the  homes  where  you  put  a 
house  mother  in — the  children’s  homes 
on  the  estates. — Councillor  Mrs.  Serota : 
Yes,  that  is  part  of  the  residential  provi- 
sion. The  children’s  department  is  now 
moving  away  from  the  large  type  of 
residential  home,  and  the  housing  de- 
partment build  normal  houses,  houses 


that  do  not  look  any  different  of  course 
from  any  other  houses  on  the  estate, 
where  we  put  in  house  mothers,  either  a 
married  couple  with  the  husband  going 
out  to  work,  or  two  women,  to  look 
after  small  family  groups  of  seven 
to  nine  children.  In  addition  [o 
that  we  are  now  opening  groups  of 
homes  in  some  of  the  new  towns 
on  a similar  basis,  with  married  couples 
or  two  women  looking  after  small  family 
groups  of  children.  The  children  then 
are  able  to  go'  to  the  local  school  and  the 
house  parents  can  take  part  in  the  life 
of  the  local  community.  In  fact  the 
classic  story  is  of  the  house  mother  who 
asked  if  she  could  have  a little  baby  as 
well,  and  when  it  arrived  all  the  neigh- 
bours began  to  say  that  she  was  not 
married.  The  family  was  so  much  in  the 
community  that  it  never  occurred  to  the 
community  that  the  baby  could  arrive 
in  that  way.  If  I may  I would  like  to 
stress  that  in  addition  to  the  normal  work 
under  section  1 of  the  Children’s  Act  we 
are  of  course  responsible  in  London  for 
very  heavy  court  work.  We  have  thirty 
special  officers  working  to  eight  juvenile 
courts.  We  do  have  a considerable 
number  of  committals  to  our  care,  fit 
person  orders  and  interim  fi it  person 
orders,  committals  to  approved  schools 
ranging  to  something  like  1,200  a year. 
That  As  a very  heavy  and  I think  a very 
important  iside  of  our  work  in  an  urban 
area  like  London. 

2956.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Could  Mrs. 
Serota  tell  me  what  sort  of  action  you 
take  on  this  very  difficult  question  of  try- 
ing to  secure  foster  parents  for  children? 
Have  you  some  regular  machine? — — 
No,  we  are  prepared  to  try  anything.  I 
think  everyone  in  this  field  accepts  that 
the  broad  general  appeal  is  not  really 
very  effective.  We  have  local  advertise- 
ments, both  general  ones  and  ones  for 
specific  children.  Our  officers  speak  to 
local  groups  in  villages,  the  W.V.S.  and 
various  voluntary  organisations.  We 
get  very  warm  co-operation  from  the 
churches.  We  are  prepared  to  talk  about 
our  work,  and  itio  Show  films  such  as  that 
we  recently  made  about  the  work  of 
foster  mothers  and  also  of  house  parents. 
In  fact  we  try  everything  to  get  the  news 
of  this  service  known  to  the  community 
so  that  people  will  come  forward  to  offer 
their  help. 

2957.  Chairman : Thank  you  very 

much,  gentlemen  ; we  are  very  grateful 
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to  you  for  these  expositions  which  have 
thrown,  a lot  of  light  on  points  we  wanted 
to  know  about.  I do  not  think  we  really 
need  ask  any  questions  about  the  fire 
brigade,  Sir  Isaac,  it  is  getting  late  and  I 
know  Mr.  Lawson  in  particular  wanted 
to  put  one  or  two  financial  points  to 
Mr.  Prichard.  I think  we  should  like 
to  give  Mr.  Prichard  the  opportunity  of 
putting  any  points  he  wants  to  us  on  the 
financial  side  subject  to  this  proviso,  that 
if  we  could  rise  at  4.45  it  would  be  a 

great  convenience  to  me. Councillor 

Prichard : We  believe  not  only  in 

economy  of  money  but  in  economy  of 
words. 

2958.  Mr.  Prichard,  would  you  like 
to  say  something  to  us  in  the  first 

instance? That  might  be  the  better 

idea.,  Mr.  Chairman.  What  I did  want 
to  do  was  to  elaborate  that  point  I made 
yesterday  of  the  necessity  for  some 
equalisation  scheme  if  we  are  to  get  a 
real  system  of  local  government  co-opera- 
tion—I have  some  really  surprising 
figures  showing  the  .necessity  .for  such  a 
scheme,  I have  no  doubt  the  Commis- 
sion has  had  the  particulars  of  the  scheme 
within  the  county  of  London  showing 
that  the  rate  which  would  have  been 
levied  without  an  equalisation  scheme 
within  the  county  would  have  varied 
from  12s.  4d.  in  the  pound  up  to 
29s.  3d.  ,in  the  pound.  If  tihe  rate 
which  was  required  for  the  services 
.rendered  by  the  London  County 
Council  instead  of  being  levied  through 
a precept  were  levied  directly  on  the 
boroughs  the  disparity  would  have  been 
Is.  3d.  in  the  po.un.d  in  one  borough  up  to 
23s.  in  the  pound  in  another.  Tf  the 
members  of  the  Commission  would,  like 
the  complete  figures  they  can  quite  easily 
be  supplied. 

2959.  I think  we  should  like  them 
because  this  is  a very  important  point. 

-Yes,  because  what  T want  to  lead 

to  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this.  The  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  as  to  whether  the 
county  could  extend.  My  private  view 
of  course  is  that  it  is  just  50  or  100  years 
too  late  for  that,  but  that  is  my  view. 
The  point  I want  to  make  is  this,  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  extension 
to  take  place  unless  you  can  solve  this 
problem  of  the  equalisation  scheme,  and 
I am  going  to  say  this,  that  there  is  not 
the  community  of  interest  outside  the 
county  of  London  that  you  have  within 
it.  I know  that  the  wealthy  boroughs  as 


we  call  them  in  London,  Westminster  in 
particular,  in  a good-humoured  way  do 
grumble  from  time  to  time  a,t  having  to 
contribute  and  under  the  latest  scheme 
Westminster  contribute  £2m.  into  the 
pool.  They  do  sometimes,  Jet  me  repeat, 
in  a good-humoured  way  grumble  at 
having  fo_  contribute  such  a large  sum 
to  subsidise  the  Bethnal  Greens,  the 
Batterseas,  the  Stepneys  and  the  Poplars, 
but  it  is  done  because  there  is  a very 
real  community  of  interest  in  London. 
It^  is  realised  that  the  wealth  of  West- 
minster and  of  Marylebone  is  built  up 
not  only  by  people  living  therein  but  by 
people  who  go  in  from  the  other 
boroughs  and  incidentally,  and,  I am 
willing  to  admit,  from  outside  the 
county,  but  there  is  not  the  same 
community  of  interest  outside  the 
county  of  London.  I am  going  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Richmonds  and  the 
Croydons  and  the  Harrows  would  not 
so  readily  be  willing  to  contribute  to 
such  a scheme  to  help  the  Stepneys  and 
the  Poplars.  My  next  point  would  be 
this,_  lhat  there  have  been  suggestions — 

T will  not  mention  from  what  quarter 
— first' of  all  that  the  London  County 
Council  should  be  sunk  without 
trace  . . . 

2950.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  sink 

it  without  trace  I should  think! They 

are  not  my  words,  Mr.  Chairman ; they 
are  the  words  of  a very  prominent 
gentleman,  but  the  society  with  which 
he  is  connected  has  suggested  that  having 
sunk  the  L.C.C.  without  trace  we  should 
then  divide  London  up  into  a number  of 
divisions  of  a county  borough  status. 
My  comment  on  lhat  of  course  is  that 
such  a scheme  not  only  kills  the  L.C.C. 
but  it  kills  most  of  the  metropolitan 
boroughs.  There  is  one  scheme  which 
has  been  put  forward  called  the 
divisional  plan,  and  on  that  the  product 
of  a penny  rate  in  one  of  these  divisions 
would  be  £136,000.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  scale  the  product  of  a penny  rate 
ait  the  other  limit  would  be  £26,000.  The 
rate  in  the  pound  in  the  wealthy  district 
would  be  7s.  7d.  and  the  rate  in  the 
pound  in  a poorer  area  would  be  31s., 
'showing  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
solving  this  problem  by  dividing 
London  up  into  separate  units,  inde- 
pendent units.  Then  there  is  the  other 
scheme  called  the  amalgamation  scheme, 
where  the  product  of  a penny  rate 
would  vary  from  £9,200  at  the  lower  end 
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up  to  £90,000  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  and  the  rate  in  the  pound  would 
be  6s.  lOd.  in  the  lowest  up  to  32s,  6d. 
in  the  highest.  That  does  indicate  again, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  unrealistic  approach 
that  is  being  made  when  it  is  suggested 
that  London  is  to  be  divided  up  in  this 
way.  My  last  word  is  this.  I do  hope 
the  evidence  given  over  the  last  two  days 
has  shown  that  within  the  county  of 
London  the  two-tier  system  is  the 
system.  We  have  a very  real  partner- 
ship between  the  county  and  the 
boroughs  and  the  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee, a very  real  degree  of  co- 
operation. London  is  the  capital, 
there  is  only  one  local  authority 
authorised  to  speak  for  the  whole 
of  London,  “ the  ibig  London.  ” within 
the  county,  and  that  is  the  London 
County  Council.  I would  suggest 
that  any  other  scheme  which  would 
attempt  to  do  away  with  the  county  and 
divide  up  into  these  county  boroughs  is 
quite  a wrong  scheme.  iWe  are  the 
capital  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  I 
suggest  the  two-tier  system  is  the  best 
system.  I hope  the  figures  I have  given 
— and  I shall  be  very  pleased  to  supply 
a complete  list  of  figures — will  show  from 
the  financial  point  of  view  that  any  such 
system  of  dividing  up  is  quite  unrealistic. 

2961.  It  is  quite  possible  amongst  the 
mass  of  evidence  we  have  received  that  I 
have  overlooked  them,  but  I do  not  think 
I should  have  overlooked  either  of  the 
schemes  you  have  suggested.  I have  no 
recollection  of  anybody  having  placed 
them  before  us.  Would  you  mind,  either 
privately  or  publicly  whichever  you 

prefer,  identifying  those  schemes? 

The  London  Municipal  Society. 

2962.  What  was  the  other  one? 

They  are  both  the  London  Municipal 
Society. 

2963.  In  that  case  we  have  had  some 
indication  from  them  of  the  scheme.  We 

would  like  to  have  those  figures. 

Certainly,  ,Mr.  Chairman. 

2964.  Mr.  Lawson : I will  not  ask  you 
any  questions  arising  out  of  that  because 
I think  you  made  the  position  extremely 
clear  and  we  shall  have  the  figures  on 
record  from  you  in  due  course.  There  is 
really  only  one  question  J want  to  ask 
you.  ,It  is  I think  clear  that  an  organisa- 
tion as  large  as  that  of  the  L.C.C.  is  fair 
game  for  people  who  say  it  must  be  too 
large,  it  must  be  bureaucratic,  it  must 


be  extravagant,  its  expenses  must  be  so 
high  and  this,  that  and  the  other.  I just 
wonder  what  practical  steps  you  do  in 
fact  take— I do  not  want  to  trouble  you 
in  much  detail,  but  if  you  could  give  me 
a little  idea  of  how  from  a practical 
point  of  view  you  prevent  the  stall  grow- 
ing to  too  large  dimensions  and  of 
control  or  administration  generally  it 

would  be  very  helpful. You  are 

dealing  noiw  with  the  growth  of  staff? 

2965.  Mainly  with  administration 
generally,  which  in  turn  involves  growth 
of  staff,  because  that  of  course  is  usually 

where  the  expenditure  lies. Any 

increase  of  staff  first  of  all  has  to  be 
approved  by  the  establishment  committee 
and  then  approved  by  the  finance  com- 
mittee afterwards,  and  then  we  have  in 
continuous  working  an  organisation  and 
methods  section  of  the  clerk’s  depart- 
ment, which  of  course  is  just  concerned 
with  this  vary  problem,  of  controlling  staff 
numbers.  If  1 had  the  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, il  did  intend  'to  say  a word  on  our 
very  close  system  of  financial  control. 

2966.  Chairman:  We  would  like  to 

have  a note  about  that. If  you  would 

so  desire  I could  give  you  the  various 
steps  through  which  we  go  to  control 
finance,  but  I would  ask  the  Commission 
not  to  make  a mistake — I am  sure  they 
would  not  .make  the  .mistake,  .it  is  almost 
lise-majestd  to  suggest  a Royal  Com- 
mission can  make  a _ mistake— of 
assuming  that  consideration  by  the 
finance  committee  is  the  only  active 
financial  control ; it  .is  just  the  last  link 
in  a very  long  chain.  1 have  been 
amazed  the  .more  I am  getting  to  know 
my  job  at  the  vary  close  financial  control 
the  Comptroller  and  his  officers  exercise, 
and  the  members  as  well,  but  I will  send 
a statement  in. 

Mr.  Lawson : It  would  be  very  helpful 
if  you  would  send  us  a short  note  on 
that ; it  would  save  asking  you  further 
questions. 

2967.  Chairman : Sir  Isaac,  it  only 
remains  for  me  to  thank  you  and  your 
colleagues  and  officers  concerned  for  the 
help  you  have  given  us  during  these  two 
days.  It  has  been  very  interesting  and 
you  have  answered  a lot  of  .questions  on 
a lot  of  subjects.  I would  repeat  that 
many  of  the  questions  which  have  been 
put  to  you  are  repetitions  of  the  ques- 
tions pu.t  to  us  .by  others,  and  the  rightful 
procedure  no  doubt  is  to  give  you  the 
best  opportunity  we  can  of  dealing  with 
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the  points.  Probably  it  helps  you  rather 
than  hinders  you  if  they  are  put  as 
clearly  and  vigorously  as  possible.  We 
have  naturally  taken  very  close  notice 
of  what  you  .have  said  to  us  as  well  as 
of  your  written  evidence.  We  shall 
certainly  apply  our  minds  to  the  further 
memoranda — about  six  or  seven  of  them 
I think  now— which  we  have  asked  for 
in  the  course  of  these  proceedings.  It 
may  be  that  we  shall  want  to  see  some 
of  you  again  when  we  have  read  these 
tilings,  in  which  case  I have  no  doubt 
we  can  arrange  a meeting  at  some  time. 
In  the  meantime  thank  you  very  much 
for  your  attendance. Sir  Isaac 

( The  witness 


Hayward : I would  like  on  behalf  of  my 
colleagues.  Sir  Edwin,  to  thank  you  and 
your  Commission  for  the  patience  you 
have  shown  in  faking  the  evidence  so 
carefully  from  us  during  (these  two  days. 
We  have  .enjoyed  the  exercise  and  we 
have  been  very  impressed  indeed  with 
the  courteous  way  in  which  each  of  our 
chairmen  and  officers  has  been  treated 
by  the  Commission  in  the  questions  they 
have  put.  I can  assure  you  it  will  be 
a great  joy  to  us  to  give  you  any  further 
information  and  any  further  help  yon 
require. 

Chairman : Thank  you  very  much,  Sir 
Isaac. 

withdrew .) 
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TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 
THIRTEENTH  DAY 

Thursday,  30th  April,  1959 


Present: 

*Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.  ( Chairman ) 
tMR.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  Sir  Charles  Morris 

Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E.  Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

^Professor  W.  J.  M.  Mackenzie 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 

Examination  of  Witnesses 
Alderman  Sir  Francis  Hill 
Alderman  E.  Swale 
Alderman  H.  G.  Mason 
Alderman  Ross  Wyld 
Mr.  W.  H.  Bentley 
Mr.  C.  H.  Pollard 
Sir  Harold  Banwell 
Mr.  E.  J.  Gardiner 

on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations 
Called  and  Examined 


2968.  Mr.  Cadbury : Gentlemen,  may 
I,  in  the  first  place,  apologise  for  the 
absence  of  the  Chairman.  I know  he 
is  particularly  sorry  to  be  absent  this 
morning,  but  other  engagements  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  be  here.  Then 
may  I also  thank  you  for  coming  here 
to  give  us  verbal  evidence  and  also  to 
thank  you  for  the  written  evidence  which 
you  have  sent  in  which,  of  course,  we 
have  studied  very  carefully.  Sir  Francis, 
our  usual  procedure  is  to  ask  whoever 
is  leading  a delegation  to  make  any 
opening  statement  that  he  wishes — and 
any  other  members  of  the  delegation— 
and  perhaps  I might  hand  over  to  you 

at  this  stage. Sir  Francis  Hill : 

Thank  you  vary  much.  May  I first  in- 
troduce my  colleagues?  On  my  left, 
Mr.  Pollard,  City  Treasurer  of  Kingston- 
upon-Hull ; Alderman  Ross  Wyld  of 
Walthamstow ; our  Secretary,  Sir 
Harold  Banwell ; on  my  right,  Mr.  Bent- 


ley, Town  Clerk  of  Paddington;  Aider- 
man  Swale  of  Chesterfield ; Alderman 
Mason  of  Plymouth ; and  our  Deputy 
Secretary,  iMr.  Gardiner.  I think  it  would 
save  time  if  I say  one  or  two  things  quite 
briefly,  which  will  have  to  come  up.  The 
first  is  that  before  we  entered  into  the 
negotiations  which  led  to  the  Local 
Government  Act  last  year  we  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  thinking  over  the 
question  of  local  government  re- 
organisation, including  those  relating  to 
conurbations,  and  we  came  to  the 
general  conclusion  that  the  problems  of 
the  County  of  London,  though  different 
in  degree,  were  not  different  in 
kind  from  those  in  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. We  are  therefore  submitting  to 
you  that  though  London  is  unique  in 
size  and  present  confusion  in  local  gov- 
ernment, it  is  not  unique  in  other 
respects  and  its  problems  are  basically 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 


* Afternoon  session  only. 

f Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury  took  the  Chair  during  the  morning  session, 
t Morning  session  only. 
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This  Association  represents  both 
county  boroughs  and  non-county 

boroughs,  and  as  a result  of  long  experi- 
ence of  both  one-tier  and  two-tier  local 
government,  we  hold  very  strongly  that 
the  one-tier  type  is  the  simplest,  the  most 
economical,  the  most  democratic  and 
the  best.  We  know  the  difficulties  that 
apply  in  the  rural  areas,  but  the  same 
difficulties  are  found  in  the  urban  areas ; 
and  we  think  that  the  one-tier  system 
should  be  the  basis  of  the  London  plan. 

I do  not  know  what  evidence  you  have 
of  the  friction  and  frustration  which  is 
so  often  felt  by  second-tier  authorities, 
but  in  this  Association  we  hear  a great 
deal  about  it.  I do  not  think  it  is  too 
much  to  say  that  at  present  that  feeling 
in  the  country  is  growing  stronger  and 
more  will  be  heard  of  it  in  the  near 
future.  We  see  an  opportunity  of  re- 
ducing the  area  of  the  country  which  has 
to  submit  to  this  unsatisfactory  two- 
tier  system.  We  are  submitting  there- 
fore that  the  Greater  London  boroughs 
in  Essex,  Hertford,  Surrey  and  Kent 
should  be  severed  from  their  counties 
and  become  a series  of  county  boroughs. 
We  think  the  county  councils  of  Lon- 
don and  Middlesex  should  be  abolished. 
They  are  too  big  to  be  real  local  authori- 
ties and  too  small  to  deal  with  the  Lon- 
don problem.  We  have  an  additional 
objection  to  the  London  County  Council 
because  of  its  vast  powers.  Inevitably  it 
is  a huge  bureaucratic  machine  with  little 
contact  with  the  electors,  and  that  con- 
tact we  regard  as  the  very  essence  of 
local  government. 

We  do  realise  that  if  a large  number 
of  all-purpose  authorities  is  created,  the 
consultations  between  them  would  have 
to  be  close  and  continuous,  but  here 
again  the  problem  only  differs  in  de- 
gree and  not  in  kind  from  the  problem 
elsewhere,  because  all  counties  and 
county  boroughs  have  to  be  in  con- 
stant contact  with  their  neighbours,  and 
they  generally  find  no  difficulty  in  work- 
ing out  their  problems  together. 

Finally,  we  do  know  also  that  some 
of  the  Metropolitan  boroughs  do  not 
share  the  views  we  are  putting  forward. 
We  think  that  through  lack  of  know- 
ledge they  underrate  their  capacities  and 
that  they  are  -too  modest,  and  we  think 
that  if  they  had  the  chance  they  could 
do  things  which  are  done  and  done  suc- 
cessfully by  county  boroughs  much 


smaller  than  they  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

2969.  Thank  you  very  much,  Sir 
Francis.  Would  any  of  your  colleagues 

like  to  add  anything? 1 do  not  think 

so,  thank  you.  Sir. 

2970.  We  will  now,  if  you  agree,  fol- 
low the  procedure  of  asking  you  ques- 
tions ; and  we  hope  thereby  to  elicit 
further  information  and  facts.  I think 
that  your  opening  statement  does  very 
largely  answer  the  first  question  which 
I was  going  to  ask  you,  based  in  the 
first  place  on  paragraph  7 of  your 
evidence,  in  which  you  really  say  what 
you  have  said  in  the  opening  statement ; 
that  is,  the  Metropolitan  boroughs,  or 
some  of  them,  are  not  in  agreement  with 
your  views  for  London,  and  secondly  on 
paragraphs  8 to  12  in  the  booklet  which 
you  quote  a great  deal.  In  paragraph  8 
the  views  you  have  expressed  are  con- 
firmed, but  paragraph  12  seemed  to  me 
to  possibly  throw  some  doubt  on  the  rele- 
vance of  the  recommendations  in  No.  8, 
possibly  for  Greater  London.  Our  con- 
cern is  with  Greater  London,  and  you 
have  recognised  the  differences  for 
Greater  London  ; but  I wonder  whether 
you  would  enlarge  on  the  point  1 am 
making  that  paragraph  12  does  seem  to 
suggest  that  some  parts  of  the  country 

should  have  two-tier  government? 

Yes,  the  answer,  Sir,  is  that  paragraph 
12  was  put  in  to  take  particular  account 
of  the  rural  areas  where  the  smaller 
boroughs  and  urban  districts  and  so  on 
were  too  small  to  be  one-tier  authorities 
themselves,  but  in  order  to  get  a suffi- 
cient build-up  of  population  and 
resources  into  a larger  unit,.  the  local 
contacts  would  be  lost.  One-tier  govern- 
ment would  not  be  so  simple,  say,  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  where  contact  with 
the  individual  ratepayer  would  be  com- 
pletely lost.  Our  contention  is  that 
special  circumstances  do  not  apply  in 
built-up  areas  at  all. 

2971.  So  in  so  far  as  paragraph  12.  is 
concerned,  the  reference  to  two-tier 
government  does  not  in  any  sense  apply, 
in  your  view,  to  Greater  London? — - 
No. 

Mr.  Cadbury : We  thought  it  would 
probably  be  better  to  divide  this  morn- 
ing’s discussion  into  heads,  and.  I think 
that  before  passing  on  to  certain  other 
heads  on  which  we  should  like  to  ask 
you  questions,  possibly  some  other 
members  of  the  Commission  may  have 
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questions  on  the  general  problem  of 
one-tier  or  two-, tier  government,  as  it 
applies  to  Greater  London  and  the 
problems  connected  with  it.  Sir  John? 

2972.  Sir  John  Wrigley : There  is  only 

one  question  I want  to  put.  You  have 
made  it  quite  clear  that  you  think  in 
London  and  Middlesex  the  county 
councils  should  be  abolished  and.  re- 
placed by  a series  of  county  boroughs. 
That  we  can  discuss  later  on.  In  the 
counties  of  Essex,  Surrey,  Kent  and 
Hertford,  parts  of  the  county  are  within 
our  area.  Is  it  your  view  that  if  Greater 
London  is  taken  as  a unit  the  parts  of 
those  counties  which  are  within  our  area 
should  likewise  be  made  into  a series  of 
county  boroughs? Yes. 

2973.  And  the  rest  of  the  counties 

should  be  left  for  further  consideration 
— the  question  whether  there  should  be 
a two -tier  system  of  government — and 
the  rest  of  the  county  being  determined 
in  another  way? Yes. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : I see.  That  is  the 
only  question  I wanted  to  clear  up. 

2974.  Professor  Mackenzie : Could  I 
just  ask  one  question  which  is  relevant 
to  this?  I think  you  mentioned,  that 
you  regarded  the  L.C.C.  and  Middlesex 
areas  as  too  big  for  genuine  local 
government.  I wonder  whether  the 
Association  has  any  more  specific  view 
about  the  maximum  size  of  a potential 
county  borough?  You  have  expressed 
in  various  places  views  about  the  mini- 
mum size,  but  can  you  give  us  any 
guidance  on  what  you  think  would  be  a 
workable  maximum  for  a unit  of  local 
government,  in  'the  sense  in  which  you 

understand  it? No,  I do  not  think 

we  could  give  a maximum.  We  know 
from  experience  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  that  great  cities  like  Manchester 
and  Birmingham  function  quite  effi- 
ciently with  huge  populations.  We  are 
not  suggesting  some  such  body  would 
be  created  in  the  middle  of  London.  I 
do  not  think  we  would  want  to  fix  a 
maximum  size. 

2975.  Miss  Johnston'.  In  our  area 

there  aresome  semi-rural  parts.  Would 
you  consider  they  should  be  taken  in  by 
the  county  boroughs? If  they  are  ex- 

ceptional— and  I believe  they  are — yes. 

2976.  You  think  a county  borough 

can  administer  a rural  area? Oh 

yes ; some  of  them  do. 


2977.  Mr.  Cadbury : Sir  Francis,  you 
said  specifically,  and  it  is  set  out  in  your 
evidence,  that  some  of  the  Metropolitan 
boroughs  believe  that  a two-tier  form  of 
government  is  the  most  satisfactory  for 

the  London  County  Council  area? 

Yes. 

2978.  We  have  had  evidence  that  a 
good  many  of  the  district  councils,  some 
of  them  boroughs,  some  of  them  urban 
district  councils,  in  Metropolitan 
Surrey  share  that  view.  I wonder  if  you 
would  comment  on  that  aspect  of  the 

matter? Yes,  I think  that  some  of  the 

Surrey  boroughs  do  take  a different 
view  from  most  of  the  other  boroughs, 
and  I think  their  relations  with  the 
Surrey  County  Council  happen  to  be 
unusually  friendly — unusual  as  compared 
with  other  counties.  That  is,  perhaps, 
a happy  accident.  We  do  not  think  it 
affects  our  view  as  to  what  the  general 
organisation  should  be. 

2979.  But  whereas  some  of  the 
boroughs  in  Metropolitan  Essex  and 
Middlesex  are  very  large  by  population 
— we  shall  come  to  that  in  a minute — 
and  obviously  are  large  enough  to 
justify  consideration  for  county  borough 
status,  in  the  main  the  authorities  in 
Surrey  are  smaller.  Would  that  affect 
you  view,  and  if  so  have  you  thought 
how  vou  would  deal  with  the  question? 

We  have  not  considered  how  we 

should  carve  it  up  ourselves ; we  do  not 
feel  that  is  out  job,  but  such  examina- 
tion as  we  have  given  to  it  did  not  make 
us  think  there  was  any  difficulty  in 
grouping  these  councils,  if  that  is 
necessary. 

2980.  The  next  point  is  about  size. 
Are  there  any  questions  which  members 
of  your  delegation  would  like  to  raise 
on  this  main  question  of  policy,  which 
is  fundamental  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned and  clearlv  one  to  which  we  must 

give  great  consideration? 1 do  not 

think  they  do  want  to  add  anything,  Sir. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

2981.  Then  might  I,  so  to  speak,  intro- 

duce the  question  of  size.  Is  it  a fair 
statement  of  your  views  that  a body  of 
50,000  inhabitants,  in  your  opinion,  is  a 
sufficient  size  for  an  all-purpose  autho- 
rity?  We  would  say  in  the  light  of 

our  experience  in  the  country  generally,, 
yes  ; and  when  we  began  to  consider  this 
we  began  with  a figure  of  50,000.  Then' 
when  we  got  to  negotiations  with  the 
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Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment and  the  other  associations  in 
which  a process  of  compromise  comes  in 
at  once — we  found  eventually  we  were 
committed  for  a figure  of  100,000  for 
promotions,  which  was  divorced  from 
the  question  of  demotions.  We  ourselves 
prefer  a smaller  figure,  but  that  is  the 
figure  in  the  Act,  and  we  are  not  now 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  it. 

2982.  Those  are  round  figures,  and 
clearly  when  you  are  dealing  with  existing 
units  of  local  government  they  very 
seldom  fit  exaotly.  I think  that  you  have 
recognised  in  your  evidence  and  in  what 
you  have  said  that  in  the  hundred  and 
more  local  authorities  within  the  area 
for  which  we  are  responsible  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  size.  Would  you  tell  us 
how  you  would  deal  with  those  units  that 
are  substantially  smaller  and  those  that 
are  substantially  larger — I am  taking  (be- 
tween 50,000  and  100,000  as  your  bracket 
at  any  rate — have  you  any  comment  or 
recommendation  as  to  how  you  would 
deal  with  them  in  Greater  London?-— 

I think  we  could  take  the  view  that 
although  50,000  might  have  to  be  united 
with  an  adjoining  authority  it  would  be 
subject  to  considerations  of  history,  tra- 
dition and  local  feeling  and  other  special 
local  circumstances,  with  which  we 
cannot  be  familiar  ; and  we  feel  that  sort 
of  consideration  ought  to  be  respected. 

2983.  But  broadly  you  think  there  is  a 

case  for  not  recommending  units  of 
county  borough  status  under  50,000 
population? Yes ; by  and  large. 

2984.  Could  you  comment  on  the 

upper  level? -Well,  I think  I could 

perhaps  add  to  what  I have  said  on  the 
basis  of  the  100,000  that  it  might  seem 
desirable  in  Central  London  to  have 
larger  units,  but  we  would  not  like  to 
commit  ourselves  to  any  figures. 

2985.  Would  you  recommend  reducing 
the  size  of  some  of  the  units  of  local 
government  in  Greater  London  which 
are  not  only  above  100,000  but  some  of 
them  above  200,000  and  300,000? 

No,  I do  not  (think  we  want  to  say  that. 
We  have  not  fixed  an  upper  limit  in 
our  own  minds.  There  might  be  a case 
for  reducing  some  of  them,  but  there 
again  it  depends  on  local  circumstances 
and  feeling.  Some  of  the  Metropolitan 
boroughs  and  Middlesex  boroughs  are 
arbitrary  areas,  and  they  might  be  better 
re-arranged  ; but  we  would  not  say  that 


because  they  were  large  they  should  be 
cut  up. 

2986.  Of  course,  we  are  not  a boundary 
commission,  we  are  only  concerned  with 
the  structure  of  government ; and  there- 
fore I am  trying  to  get  your  mind  on  this 
question  of  size  and  what  is  the  size  that 
would  be,  in  your  opinion,  workable? 

Sir  Harold  Banwell : May  I say,  Sir, 

that  is  one  of  the  difficulties,  that  you 
are  not  a boundary  commission.  We  do 
not  want  to  commit  ourselves  to  an 
artificial  figure  up  or  down,  because  we 
think  there  are  other  considerations 
which  are  purely  local  which  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  fixing  the 
boundaries  of  any  unit. 

2987.  Yes  ; at  the  same  time  we  do  not 
want  the  opportunity  of  today  to  pass 
without  getting  your  help  and  guidance 
on  this  extremely  important  question.  1 
was  not  really  trying  to  press  you  on  any 
individual  large  Metropolitan  borough  or 
Essex  borough,  for  example  saying  “ Do 
you  think  such  and  such  ought  to  be  cut 
into?  ” I was  merely  saying,  “ Do  you 
think  there  is  a case  for  looking  at  the 
size  of  boroughs  both  from  an  upper  and 

a lower  level”? Alderman  Ross 

Wyld:  Perhaps  I might  offer  this  com- 
ment, Sir,  although  I come  from  an  Essex 
borough,  that  so  far  as  the  Metropolitan 
boroughs  are  concerned  I should  have 
thought  their  future  ought  to  be  de- 
pendent more  on  their  density  of  popula- 
tion (than  on  the  total  of  their  popula- 
tion, because  if  you  have  a reasonably 
small  area  to  cover  your  local  govern- 
ment is  local,  and  the  fact  that  you  build 
upwards  is  not  really  relevant  as  to 
whether  the  government  should  be  local 
government.  I have  just  been  looking  at 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  statistics  in  the 
brown  book,  and  there  are  only  four 
Metropolitan  boroughs  over  the  200,000 
figure ; and  in  their  case  their  densities 
are  comparable  with  the  densities  of  the 
somewhat  smaller  ones,  because  they 
have  built  upwards,  and  the  largest  of 
them  in  acreage  is  only  9,000  acres.  I 
say  “ only  ” because  there  is  a very  high 
proportion  of  London  boroughs,  inside 
and  outside  the  Metropolitan  boroughs, 
who  are  under  5,000  acres  ; and  I think 
the  size  has  a good  deal  to  do  with  the 
fact  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  a viable 
unit  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
councillor. 

2988.  Professor  Mackenzie ' I wonder 
if  we  could  approach  this  point,  using 
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a very  rough  guide  about  population  to 
indicate  something  of  the  order  of,  shall 
I say,  50  county  boroughs  in  a population 
of  8 million  people.  I do  not  mean 
this  in  any  sense  as  an  example,  but 
would  it  be  fair  to  think  of  .that  as  the 

sort  of  picture  which  is  emerging? 

Yes. 

2989.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Your  view 

is  that  a very  great  deal  of  attention 
must  he  paid  to  local  circumstances, 
history  and  all  .sorts  of  things.  But  it 
seems  to  me  you  have  a certain  affection 
for  something  like  100,000  or  200,000 
size ; and  is  it  right  .to  say  in  principle 
you  would  therefore  contemplate,  if  you 
thought  it  was  practical  to  do  this  every- 
where, there  being  a fairly  large  number 
of  .authorities  really  of  about  that  size. 
They  would  all  deal  direct  with  the 
departments  at  Westminster,  and  the  de- 
partments at  Westminster  would  there- 
fore fundamentally,  on  a non-local  basis, 
be  dealing  with  a very  large  number  of 
one-tier  all-purpose  authorities.  That, 
you  think,  would  be  a very  good  system 
of  local  government,  regardless  of 
whether  it  was  London  or  West  Sussex 
or  Cornwall? Yes. 

2990.  Would  there  be  any  difficulties, 

do  you  think,  for  the  Ministries? 

Sir  Francis  Hill:  No,  we  are  not  much 
impressed  by  their  talk  of  administration 
here.  They  tend  naturally  to  like  a 
smaller  number  of  authorities  because 
they  are  easier  to  deal  with,  but  that  is 
not  necessarily  the  number  of  authorities 
on  which  local  government  should  be 
built. 

2991.  If  I might  ask  the  general 
question — would  you  think  these  views 
of  the  Ministries  about  the  number  of 
local  governments  that  it  is  desirable  to 
deal  with  might  vary  in  the  case  of  the 
different  Ministries,  that  is  ,to  say,  they 

might  reasonably  vary? They  might 

vary,  and  might  vary  in  part  with  their 
varying  experience  with  local  govern- 
ment, because  some  Ministries  under- 
stand local  government  and  some  do  not. 

2992.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Perhaps,  Sir 

Francis,  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  comment  on  that  when  we  deal  with 
these  specific  services.  Some  members 
of  the  Commission  would  like  to  get 
your  views  on  that. — Alderman  Ross 
Wyld : I think  we  are  quite  clear  that 
the  brown  hoiok  contains  reports  of  the 
Ministries  and  not  of  the  Ministers.  We 
have  assumed  they  were  written  by  the 
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civil  service  for  this  Commission  and 
not  by  the  Minister. 

Mr.  Cadbury : I think,  as  a Com- 
mission, we  cannot  comment  on  that ; 
our  responsibility  ends  with  deciding 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  publish  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  the  views  that  had 
been  expressed  to  us. 

2993.  Miss  Johnston : Is  not  ad- 

ministrative ease  which  you  mentioned 
just  now  one  of  the  main  arguments  far 

county  'boroughs? From  the  point  of 

view  of  local  government,  yes. 

2994.  You  want  local  government  to 

be  easily  administered  as  well  as  govern- 
ment departments? We  do.  They 

have  Ministers  there. 

2995.  Do  you  want  them  to  be  effi- 
cient too? Sir  Francis  Hill:  Of  the 

Ministries,  the  one  which  deals  with  the 
most  local  aiuthiorities  is  the  one  which 
makes  the  least  complaint  against  exist- 
ing local  government,  that  is  the  Minis- 
try of  Housing  and  Local  Government. 
They  ideal  with  a great  many,  whereas 
some  of  the  other  Ministries  only  deal 
with  a few. 

2996.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  You  said. 

Sir  Francis,  that  yon  yourselves  would 
have  thought  that  50,000  was  sufficient 
size  hut  that  you  had  been  impelled  by 
the  discussions  to  come  to  regard  100,000 
as  what  you  might  call  'the  most  practical 
figure.  Now,  would  it  be  your  view, 
speaking  generally  without  mentioning 
any  individual  names,  that  within  the 
greater  London  area  we  should  not  inter- 
fere with  any  existing  unit  of  local 
government  on  the  ground  of  excessive 
size,  but  'that  we  should  have  to  secure 
such  amalgamations  as  were  necessary 
to  produce  a series  of  county  boroughs 
of  acceptable  size?  What  I have  in 
mind  is  this : a figure  of  100,000  makes 
a very  great  deal  of  difference,  as  com- 
pared with  one  of  50,000,  to  the  amount 
of  amalgamation  that  would  be  required. 
You  have  said  that,  as  the  AjM.C.,  you 
would  like  50,000  but  have  been  driven 
by  logic  to  accept  100,000  as  a mini- 
mum?  'Not  exactly  as  a minimum, 

but  the  figure  in  favour  of  promotions, 
which  would  shift. 

2997.  So  you  do  recognise  that  in 
order  to  secure  this  objective  of  single- 
tier government  it  would  be  necessary 
for  somebody  to  do  a very  considerable 
amount  of  amalgamation  within  the 

Greater  London  area? Yes,  we 

accept  that. 

A 3 
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2998.  I just  wanted  to  make  it  clear 

that  you  have  now  looked  at  the  size 
of  the  places  and  seen  what  this 
would  involve? Yes. 

2999.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I have  one  final 
question  on  .this  business  of  size.  Clearly, 
your  Association,  .in  so  far  as  the  metro- 
politan sections  of  the  surrounding 
counties  are  concerned,  have  a very  clear 
picture  of  the  sort  of  pattern  you  would 
recommend  to  the  Commission ; that  is, 
a series  of  county  boroughs,  either  by 
existing  size  or  by  amalgamation  of  two 
or  three  of  the  smaller  units,  with  full 
powers.  The  size  problem  has  consider- 
able relevance  inside  'the  London  County 
area,  and  I am  still  not  quite  sure 
whether  you  are  as  clear  in  your  re- 
commendations for  the  London  County 

Council  area  as  for  the  outer  areas? 

We  think,  Sir,  the  same  numbers  should 
apply ; but  it  might  well  'be  that  as 
a result  the  most  convenient  units  might 
have  to  be  a little  larger,  but  that  is  a 
matter  which  the  'boundary  commission 
would  have  to  sort  out. 

3000.  But  you  would  still  take  exactly 
the  same  pattern,  in  spite  of  the  attitude 
of  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  or  some 
of  them,  particularly  the  Standing  Joint 
Committee— you  would  still  recommend 
the  same  broad  divisions  into  the  sort  of 
size  units  you  have  mentioned  earlier? 

Yes,  we  shall  no  doubt  be  coming 

later  to  the  question  of  combinations  for 
various  purposes ; but  basically,  yes. 

3001.  So  if  you  did  away  with  London 
and  Middlesex  Counties,  which  is  part 
of  your  recommendations,  the  new 
county  boroughs  within  the  old  L.C.C. 
area  would  be  exactly  the  same  in  all 

respects  as  the  ones  outside? Yes. 

The  City  of  London  would  be  an  ex- 
ception of  course. 

3002.  You  accept  that? Yes,  we 

accept  it  and  we  except  it.  We  suggest 
that  it  be  left  alone. 

3003.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Does 

“ London  area  ” in  that  sentence  about  a 
substantial  number  of  corporations  mean 
the  County  of  London,  or  what  we  are 

calling  Greater  London? It  means 

Greater  London.  It  is  a little  ambiguous. 

3004.  There  is  no  distinction — there 

may  be  in  principle — but  no  distinction 
in  numbers? No. 

3005.  Mr.  Cadbury : Have  any  of  your 
members  anything  further  to  say  on  the 


question  of  size  before  we  go  on  to  func- 
tions?  We  have  not.  Sir. 

Mr.  Cadbury : Now  may  we  deal  with 
the  functions?  In  your  evidence  you 
have  felt  that  the  whole  question  of  the 
responsibilities  is  very  important,  and  the 
definition  of  a responsibility  of  a unit  of 
local  government  is  very  important.  I 
think  that  probably  one  of  the  matters 
in  which  problems  would  arise  most 
clearly  in  a very  large  urban  area  like 
Greater  London  would  be  education.  Sir 
Charles  Morris. 

3006.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  I wonder 
whether  Sir  Francis  would  like  to  say  a 
few  things  on  the  co-ordination  side.  I 
know  you  contemplated  it  in  your  printed 
evidence  that  there  might  have  to  be 
quite  a lot  of  co-operation  between 
authorities,  and  of  course  your  Associa- 
tion would  know  a great  deal  about  it. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  co-operation 
through  the  country  already  ; but  would 
you  care  to  tell  us  something  about  your 
thoughts  on  the  sort  of  co-operation  that 
would  be  required?  For  instance,  there 
are  some  clear  things,  or  fairly  clear 
things,  where  you  think  the  corporations 
might  very  well  agree,  as,  for  instance, 
on  the  award  of  scholarships  for  techni- 
cal college  students.  But  what  would 
you  think  about  the  provision  of  techni- 
cal colleges  and  the  provision  of  actual 
further  education  services?  Let  us  think 
for  the  moment  in  terms  roughly  of  a 

100,000  authority. There  are  a great 

many  authorities  in  this  country  with  a 
population  of  100,000  or  less  who  operate 
a technical  college  without  any  difficulties 
at  all,  so  we  would  see  no  difficulty,  if  it 
were  necessary,  in  opening  one — whether 
it  was  in  fact  necessary,  or  whether  we 
would  have  one  large  college  to  serve 
two  or  three  areas.  If  there  were  one 
large  college  to  serve  two  or  three  of  the 
new  all-purpose  areas,  I think  we  would 
like  to  see  lit  managed  on  the  whole  by 
the  authority  in  whose  area  it  was 
situated,  and  it  would  then  take  students 
from  other  authorities  on  the  free  trade 
basis,  with  no  doubt  some  kind  of  com- 
mittee for  administration.  But  as  regards 
administration  we  would  rather  see  this 
in  the  hands  of  one  authority  than  in  the 
hands  of  an  ad  hoc  body. 

3007.  Can  I go  to  one  point  which  the 
Ministry  of  Education  has  in  mind?  It 
seems  quite  likely  as  regards  further  and 
higher  education,  that  is  to  say,  post- 
secondary  education,  that  the  national 
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government,  whatever  party  is  in  oontrol, 
will  for  some  years  want  to  engage  in 
drives.  How  do  you  think  this  system 
of  relying  to  a very  considerable  extent 
on  perhaps  rather  informal  co-operation 
arrangements  between  authorities  would 
work  from  the  point  of  view  of  promot- 
ing drives  in  this  sphere?  That  is  to  say, 
really  re-organising  and  developing  on 
a big  scale  and  with  rather  vast  numbers 
— how  actually  do  you  see  it  working? 
Well,  it  works  in  the  other  conurba- 
tions now.  I have  not  heard  of  any 
particular  difficulties  in  the  Birmingham 
or  Manchester  areas. 

3008.  I suppose  there  the  existence  of 
a very  large  counity  borough — not  as  big 
as  the  county  authority  of  London,  but 
a very  large  county  borough — has  a good 

deal  to  do  with  that,  has  it? 1 am 

sure  it  does  help. 

3009.  Of  course,  a drive  over  a pretty 
large  area,  say,  Birmingham,  Manchester 
or  Liverpool,  must  be  a sort  of  centre 
pin  to  anything  in  the  area.  How  would 

you  provide  that? 1 should  have 

thought  that  some  kind  of  joint  standing 
committee  for  technical  purposes  could 
be  set  up  as  is  done  in  the  other  areas 
now — a consultative  body  in  the  first 
place,  and  if  that  would  not  work  per- 
haps more  would  be  needed ; but  I do 
not  see  why  it  should  not  work. 

3010.  You  have  in  mind  a consultative 
body  and  not,  say,  an  indirectly  elected 
body  with  powers  of  control,  directive 
powers  over  the  provision  of  technical 
colleges  and  further  education,  and  so 

on? iWe  would  prefer  a consultative 

body,  leaving  power  to  the  individual 
authorities,  but  if  you  were  to  conclude 
that  that,  for  some  reason,  was  not  prac- 
tical and  we  had  to  have  some  kind  of 
upper-tier  or  joint  authority,  we  would 
prefer  that  to  be  elected  by  the  county 
borough  authorities  and  not  separately 
elected  -to  the  county  council  as  it  is 
today ; and  then  if  that  happened  they 
would  have  to  have  precepting  powers. 

3011.  Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of 
.argument,  that  five  of  these  one-tier 
authorities  of  the  sort  you  have  in  mind 
.thought  they  were  a suitable  number 
,to  get  together  for  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical colleges  and  commercial  colleges, 
and  so  on.  Your  idea  would  be  that, 
.suppose  they  had  one  college  of  each 
kind,  that  college  would  then  have  to  be 
in  one  or  other  of  the  boroughs,  and 
.the  borough  in  whose  boundaries  it  was 
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would  actually  erect  and  maintain  and 
govern  the  college,  but  in  doing  so  it 
would  be  in  such  close  consultation  with 
the  other  five  that  it  would  almost  be 
carrying  out,  would  it,  a ipolicy  for  all 

five? It  would  be  carrying  out  an 

agreed  policy. 

3012.  In  that  case,  suppose  the  body 
of  the  five  were  consultative,  do  you 
think  that  in  a thing  where  there  was 
a lot  to  be  done  and  opinion  in  all  the 
boroughs  was  that  they  wanted  to  get 
on  with  it,  do  you  think  the  other  four 
would  be  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  that, 
or  would  they  want  some  ruling  powers 

in  this  collective  body  of  the  five? 

I do  not  (think  there  would  be  any 
difficulty. 

3013.  As  you  know,  there  is  a good 
deal  of  alarm  in  the  country,  not  only 
in  the  Government’s  mind  but  in 
people’s  minds  too  about  the  training  of 
sub-professional  people,  apprentices.,  and 
so  on,  and  there  are  not  anything  like 
enough  of  them  being  trained  at  tech- 
nical colleges,  and  if  you  produced 
the  number  of  .professional  people  you 
seem  likely  to  produce,  you  would  be 
extremely  short  of  'suibnprofessional 
people  necessary  to  go  with  them,  unless 

there  is  very  strong  development? 

Yes. 

3014.  Do  you  think  that  a consultative 
body  of  five  authorities  with  merely  con- 
sultative powers  could  really  satisfy  the 
five  boroughs  that  there  was  enough 

drive  behind  this  thing? 1 think  we 

can  find  plenty  of  examples  where  it 
has  akeady  happened.  In  my  own  area 
of  Lincoln  there  is  a college  and  it  serves 
two  authorities. 

3015.  I am  wanting  to  elicit  your  view. 
There  are  plenty  of  cases  in  the  country 
where  a number  of  authorities  of  about 
this  size  get  together,  and  the  body  that 
keeps  them  together  and  works  out  their 

policy  for  them  is  only  consultative? 

Yes. 

3016.  No  directive  powers? Yes  ; 

if  it  should  fail  then  we  shall  have  to 
go  back  .to  our  second  best,  but  I do 
not  see  why  it  should  fail. 

3017.  Do  you  regard  it  as  two-tier 

Government? Yes,  but  if  it  had  to 

be,  then  we  would  like  it  to  be  on  the 
basis  of  an  upper  tier  nominated  by  the 
borough  councils  rather  than  by  a 
directly  elected  body. 
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3018.  Then  you  would  not  mind  too 

much  about  the  size? if  we  take 

planning,  it  would  not  matter.  We 
should  want  then  as  much  execution  as 
possible  to  be  left  on  the  lower  tier, 
and  planning  to  be  done  on  the  upper 
tier. 

3019.  You  are  thinking  of  research 
into  the  number  of  colleges  that  would 

reasonably  be  provided,  the  siting? 

And  size. 

3020.  And  possibly  even  the  govern- 
ment?  Possibly,  yes. 

3021.  The  control  of  scholarships,  and 

so  forth? Yes  ; co-ordination. 

3022.  I see.  Have  you  got  it  in  mind 
that  the  governing  bodies  would  be  quite 
important  in  the  running  of  these  things? 

Yes,  I think  there  are  patterns 

already  that  we  could  consult. 

3023.  And  you  would  still  hope  that 
colleges  of  this  kind  would  be  governed? 
Yes. 

3024.  I do  not  want  to  try  and  put 
words  into  your  mouth,  Sir  Francis,  but 
should  I be  right  in  saying  that  you 
yourself  think  that  a system  with  only 
consultative  bodies  as  between  groups  of 

one-tier  authorities  would  work? 

Yes. 

3025.  But  you  think  one  would  want 

to  gain  experience  and  see  if  it  did,  and 
if  it  did  not  then  you  would  realise  that 
some  other  steps  would  have  to  be 
taken? Yes. 

3026.  But  the  view  of  your  Association 
is  that  the  consultation  system,  even  in 
relation  to  the  question  of  technical  and 
further  education,  should  be  tried?  Have 

I got  that  right? Quite  right. — 

Alderman  Mason : The  position  that  you 
are  referring  to  does  operate  in  the  west, 
in  Plymouth,  which  has  a considerable 
technical  expansion  and  development, 
and  there  is  a joint  governing  body  repre- 
sentative of  the  Plymouth  authority, 
together  with  Cornwall  and  Devon 
counties — an  admirable  working  arrange- 
ment. 

3027.  And  Plymouth  is  at  the  upper 

edge  of  your  range  of  numbers,  is*  it — a 
quarter  of  a million? 200,000. 

3028.  It  is  the  upper  edge.  Thank  you 
very  much.  I have  ventured  to  speak  of 
technical  education  first.  If  we  move  on 
to  primary  and  secondary  schools,  would 
you  still  want  to  apply  the  same  argu- 
ments. or  would  you  put  it  more  strongly. 


or  modify  it? Sir  Francis  Hill : I 

think  there  would  be  less  need  for  con- 
sultation. Each  borough  would  have  to 
have  its  own,  even  though  there  was  an 
ebb  and  flow  over  the  boundary. 

3029.  It  is  sometimes  said,  notably  of 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  that  there 
must  be  a question  of  balance  of  ad- 
vantage, that  some  larger  authorities 
must  have  some  advantages  by  being 
larger,  and  some  smaller  authorities  must 
have  some  advantages  by  being  smaller ; 
and  that  it  must  really,  perhaps  partly 
taking  into  account  local  circumstances 
and  history  and  so  on,  be  a balance  of 
advantages.  Is  that  right,  or  would  your 
Association  want  to  say  that  there  are 
no  advantages  in  a larger  authority?  I 
am  speaking  of  primary  and  secondary 

schools. No,  some  of  the  larger 

authorities  we  know  work  very  well.  We 
have  them  in  our  own  Association. 

3030.  I am  thinking  of  ithe  very  big 
counties  like  the  County  of  London,  or 

the  big  county  boroughs. Yes,  the 

City  of  Manchester  works  very  well, 
although  it  is  large. 

3031.  It  is  also  a question  of  whether 
they  have  certain  advantages  by  virtue 
of  their  size  for  .the  services  of  the 

primary  and  secondary  schools. I 

think  that  is  much  more  doubtful.  I am 
not  sure  what  advantages  they  have. 

3032.  One  possible  thing,  you  see,  is 
the  obliteration  of  boundaries — a thing 
which  matters  very  much  in  a built-up 

area. Do  you  mean  the  parents’ 

choice  of  school? 

3033.  The  children  and  parents  do  not 
need  to  pay  any  attention  to  boundaries. 

1 should  not  have  thought  there  was 

much  advantage  in  that.  After  all, 
people  ought  to  know  the  boundaries  of 
their  borough. 

3034.  There  are,  of  course,  in  some 

areas  specific  boundaries  that  go  down 
the  middle  of  the  road.  Would  your 
experience  be  that  arrangements  between 
local  authorities  are  100  per  cent  satis- 
factory about  that? They  do  not 

present  any  difficulty,  I think. 

3035.  To  whom? — I am  asking  this 
from  the  parents’  and  children’s  point  of 

view. 1 think  most  people,  certainly 

in  the  provincial  cities,  know  what  town 
they  live  in. 

3036.  But  if  there  is  a boundary  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  the  people  on 
one  side  of  the  street  have  to  go  to 
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schools  within  that  boundary.  Ideally,  if 
there  were  not  two  authorities,  the 
people  on  either  side  of  the  road  could 
go  to  the  school  they  wanted.  Does  the 
second  alternative  work  very  successfully 
in  some  cases,  or  would  you  mind  it  not 

working? -No,  I should  think  the  two 

education  authorities,  having  become 
education  authorities,  should  consult  on 
the  policy  on  which  ithey  would  take 
children  from  the  other  borough. 

3037.  But  unless  they  could  really 
agree  to  free  trade — there  must  be  some- 
thing in  this.  Is  it  not  true  that  almost 
no  authorities  manage  to  .agree  about 

free  trade? 'I  am  not  quite  dear  what 

you  mean  about  free  trade. 

3038.  I mean  they  would  /pay  the  bills 

of  their  school. -Pay  the  cost  of  the 

giaces. 

3039.  They  would  maintain  the  school 
and  would  not  enquire  from  which  side 

of  the  road  a child  came? They 

would  not  ask. 

3040.  If  they  did  ask,  it  is  quite  an 

elaborate  arrangement,  is  it  not? It 

is  not  elaborate  in  relation  to  the  .parents 
and  children. — Mr.  Pollard : The 

parents  do  not  come  into  it. 

3041.  But  the  parents  come  into  the 
question  of  whether  a child  should  go  to 

a certain  school  or  not? 1 thought 

you  were  talking  of  finance. 

3042.  But  does  finance  restrict,  to  the 

parent  or  the  child  in  any  way? Not 

the  .parent  or  the  child. 

3043.  You  think  that  in  the  case  of  a 
good  number  of  border  authorities,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  parents  and  the 
child,  the  financial  arrangements 
between  the  two  authorities  are  so  per- 
fect that  the  parents  can  behave  as  if 

it  was  one  authority? No,  .that  will 

depend  on  the  authority,  whether  there 
is,  as  you  call  it,  free  trade ; but  the 
financial  arrangements  as  between 
authorities  do  not  affect  the  parent  or  the 
child  because  they  are  national  now, 
settled  by  a committee  dealing  with  this 
matter  for  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

3044.  You  will  understand  I am  only 

really  trying  to  get  your  view  about 
this? Yes. 

3045.  But  it  is  your  view  that,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  parent  and  the 
child,  this  boundary  question,  even  in  a 
heavily  built-up  area,  is  not  a serious 
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one  because  the  arrangements  between 
authorities  can  be  so  perfect,  and  in 
particular  financial  arrangements  can  be 
so  .perfect,  that  the  parents  and  the  child 
do  not  feel  any  difference  from  one 

authority  to  another? Sir  Francis 

Hill : I suppose  the  parent  would  have 
to  get  the  consent  of  his  own  authority, 
because  they  would  be  called  upon  to 
make  the  payment;  but  that  does  not 
present  any  difficulty. 

3046.  You  are  quite  clear  that  is  so? 
Yes. 

3047.  I should  have  thought  we  would 

have  heard  a good  deal  of  evidence  that 
this  boundary  question  is  quite  an  im- 
portant one  for  parents  and  children  ; 
but  you  think  not? It  is  our  experi- 

ence nowadays. — Alderman  Ross  Wyld : 
In  what  sense  would  the  parent  be 
affected?  Do  you  mean  by  not  being 
allowed  to  send  the  child  to  a particular 
school? 

3048.  You  see,  until  the  whole 
question  of  siting  schools  is  perfect,  the 
point  might  be  quite  important.  For 
instance,  in  a primary  school  the  circum- 
stances involved  are  different  and  ,in  the 
case  of  a primary  school  the  distance 
may  be  very  much  greater  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other — and  distance  matters 
with  small  children.  With  secondary 
schools  there  could  be  a very  substantial 
choice  both  for  religious  and  other 
reasons,  if  the  area  was  larger.  If  there 
was  to  be  a financial  arrangement,  that 
is  to  say,  you  cannot  just  declare  free 
trade  but  you  have  to  have  financial 
arrangements  where  you  have  to  count 
each  child — that  is  a fairly  elaborate 
arrangement,  and  it  would  take  pretty 
perfect  arrangements  for  it  to  leave  the 
parents  and  children  absolutely  free. 
>1  do  not  want  to  anticipate  any- 
thing that  might  be  said  when  we  come 
to  you  as  regards  the  Essex  and  South 
Essex  areas,  but  the  county  boroughs 
of  East  Ham  and  West  Ham  already 
have  this  problem,  if  it  is  a problem, 
and  have  had  no  difficulty  in  solving  it, 
because  people  inside  and  outside  their 
boundaries  go  freely  to  the  schools  of 
Essex  in  the  two  county  boroughs.  We 
are  advised  that  there  is  no  problem 
already  experienced  in  existing  circum- 
stances where  we  have  two  county 
boroughs  adjacent  to  a county.  The 
only  other  point  I would  make  there  is 
that  the  catchment  area  is  already  a 
problem  inside  every  local  authority, 
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and  there  is  the  parent  who  says,  “ I 
want  my  Johnny  to  go  to  such  and 
such  a school  because  I went  there” 
although  it  happens  to  be  well  outside 
the  catchment  area  for  that  particular 
school — most  of  the  problems  like  that 
are  solved  in  a judicious  talk  with  the 
parent.  The  problem  of  going  over  one 
boundary  would  not  provide  any  real 
problem,  certainly  not  on  finance  and 
as  regards  the  psychological  effect  on  the 
parent,  we  do  not  envisage  that  trouble. 
They  do  travel  freely  at  the  .moment. 

3049.  Mr.  Cadbury.  There  is  one 
question : in  our  area  there  are  different 
types  of  authority,  and  quite  a lot,  such 
as  the  two  you  have  mentioned,  have 
always  been  education  authorities.  Some 
were  education  authorities  for  part 
services  in  the  past,  and  the  siting  of 
schools  probably  tended  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  pattern  that  was  satis- 
factory to  the  inhabitants  of  .the  then 
local  authorities  who  were  then  more 
or  less  education  authorities.  In  the 
Metropolitan  boroughs  we  are  dealing 
with  a pattern  where  there  have  never 
been  education  authorities  other  than  the 
City.  Would  you  think  it  would  apply 
equally  within  the  London  County 
area  as  within  these  other  areas  you 
referred  to,  where  the  pattern  of  schools 
probably  has  been  set  in  the  past  on  a 

borough  basis? 'Far  be  it  from  me  to 

commit  a Metropolitan  borough,  but  I 
should  have  anticipated  in  those  circum- 
stances that  the  area  has  been  so  long 
built  over  that  practically  all  the  schools 
inside  the  L.C.C.  area  must  have  been 
sited  since  the  area  was  built  up — that 
is,  inside  the  L.C.C.  area. 

3050.  Could  I put  it  the  other  way 
round?  You  do  not  think  the  lack  of 
difficulty  in  south-east  Essex  may  be 
partly  due  to  the  past  history  of  the 
local  government  pattern  in  that  area? 

No,  Sir,  because  the  development  in 

south-west  Essex  took  place  at  or  about 
the  time  of  the  1870  Act,  when  the  Rail- 
ways first  came  out : and  it  was  a,t  that 
time  that  the  population  re-doubled  itself 
each  ten  years  ; and  East  Ham  and  West 
Ham  only  became  county  boroughs — 
East  Ham  became  a county  borough  at 
the  appropriate  date,  and  they  were  prac- 
tically built  .at  that  time — Sir  Francis 
Hill : I think  we  shall  have  to  acknow- 
ledge that  if  the  Metropolitan  boroughs 
were  given  the  function  it  would  take 
them  some  time  to  learn  their  job. 


3051.  Sir  Charles  Morris;  If  I might 
just  make  sure  that  I have  it  right — I 
think  I have— your  view  is  that  in  rela- 
tion to  primary  and  secondary  schools 
the  boundary  question,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  parents  and  children,  does  not 
provide  any  difficulties  which  could  not 
be  solved  by  consultative  arrangements 

between  the  authorities? Yes.— Mr. 

Bentley ; And  I think  it  should  be  said 
that  parents  and'  children  regard  long 
distance  travelling  as  not  at  all  desir- 
able, even  in  secondary  schools,  in  the 
conditions  which  prevail  in  London 
today. 

3052.  No,  X think  we  have  been  told 
that  70  per  cent,  of  the  children  go  to 
the  neighbourhood  school ; but  that  is 

choice,  so  we  are  told. And  no  doubt 

it  is  choice  which  is  influenced  by  the 
travel  difficulties. — Sir  Harold  Banwcll ; 

I have  three  daughters,  the  youngest  one 
being  much  younger  than  the  other  two, 
and  by  the  time  (he  youngest  one  bad 
to  go  to  grammar  school  the  other  two 
were  old  enough  to  express  views  as 
to  where  she  should  go.  The  older  one 
was  a teacher,  and  when  the  question 
was  raised  she  said,  from  the  receiving 
end,  “I  want  to  tell  you,  as  a teacher, 
it  can  be  seen  they  have  made  the 
journey  by  the  time  they  arrive  here." 
The  second  daughter  who  had  experi- 
ence said,  "No,  don't  send  her.  I had 
to  go  through  it:  send  her  to  a school 
nearer  home.” 

3053.  Miss  Johnston : If  you  had  two 
boroughs  with  a line  down  the  road  and 
one  was  built  up  with  very  old  schools 
and  the  other  happened  to  have  land 
available  and  was  able  to  build  beautiful 
new  schools,  would  you  expect  that  the 
one  with  the  beautiful  new  schools  would 
give  priority  to  its  own  children  rather 

that  the  ones  across  the  road? Sir 

Francis  Hill  ; I think  it  would  have  to 
do  that. 

3054.  So  you  would  get  a certain 

amount  of  dissatisfaction? But  not 

more  than  happens  already  in  other  parts 
of  the  country — Sir  Harold  Banwcll; 
Could  we  not  say,  quite  simply,  if 
London  was  divided  up — because  in  fact 
there  have  been  a number  used  to  travel 
over  wider  areas,  one  would  not  expect 
them  to  look  at  it  in  the  same  way  as 
the  rest  of  .the  country,  apparently 
regarding  it  as  quite  reasonable. — Mr. 
Bentley;  In  the  County  of  London 
today  there  are  modern  up-tlo-data 
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schools,  and  some  old  schools,  and  with 
respect  the  point  Mass  Johnston  put 
arises  now  because  there  are  many 
parents  who  would  be  happy  to  send 
their  children  to  the  new  school  rather 
than  an  old  one  nearer  home. 

3055.  Mr.  Cadbury : I wonder  whether 
I might  now  put  to  Sir  Francis  the 
straight  question  as  to  his  views  on  the 
evidence  which  has  been  submitted  and 
which  was  published  from  the  Ministry 
of  Education.  You  have  said  you. 
would  probably  like  to  express  a view 
on  the  Ministry’s  evidence  which  is 
before  us. — I do  not  think  I par- 
ticularly want  to  comment  on  the 
evidence  they  have  put  in.  I think  we 
would  say  that  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion’s experience  of  local  government  is 
limited  in  the  main  to  counties,  county 
boroughs  an4  non-county  boroughs 
which  are  education  authorities  for  the 
excepted  districts.  In  negotiations  which 
have  been  held  to  accept  the  new  status, 
— that  is  to  say,  non-county  boroughs  of 
60,000  upwards — we  have  not  gathered 
that  the  Ministry  of  Education  have  any 
real  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of 
delegation.  The  Ministry  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government  are  familiar  with 
this  but  the  Ministry  of  Education  are 
not,  and  we  do  not  think  they  really 
understand  this  particular  problem. 

3056.  Is  it  fair  to  say — you  have  made 
it  clear  that  you  want  all-purpose 
authorities — that  that  carries  with  it  a 
disagreement  with  this  suggestion  for 
delegation  by  the  method  of  excepted 

districts  and  in  other  ways? Yes,  we 

think  the  evils  of  delegation  may  be 
better  than  having  no  delegation  at  all, 
but  the  evils  are  very  great  and  they 
have  not  yet  been  overcome,  in  spite  of 
the  attempts  to  get  more  delegation  under 
the  new  Act.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  concerning  this. 

3057.  Sir  Charles  Morris : And  on  the 

point  that  they  want  the  whole  process  in 
the  same  hands  right  up  to  further  educa- 
tion and  technical  education,  your  view  is 
that  you  agree  with  that  and  that  you 
would  like  it  all  in  the  hands  of  your  all- 
purpose authorities  of  this  size? 

Exactly. 

3058.  And  of  course  you  would  deal 

with  any  difficulties  through  the  consul- 
tative committees? Yes. 

3059.  Mr.  Cadbury : I think  it  is  clear 
from  your  evidence  that  you  are  not 
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impressed  by  the  importance  of  size  itself 

in  an  education  authority? Sir 

Francis  Hill:  No. 

3060.  Have  any  of  your  members  any- 
thing they  would  like  to  say  further  on 

the  educational  problem? Mr. 

Bentley : May  I just  repeat,  for  the 
record,  what  I said  on  a previous  occa- 
sion here,  that  the  London  County 
Education  Committee  comprises  35 
members  for  a population  of  31  million 
approximately,  which  is  one  member  for 
each  100,000  of  population,  and  the 
Association  do  not  regard  that  as  local 
government. — Mr.  Pollard : There  is 

only  one  point  that  I think  might  be 
mentioned,  and  that  is  on  the  question  of 
finance  for  advanced  further  education. 
This  depends  not  on  the  organisation 
within  local  authorities,  as  much  as  on 
how  the  expenditure  is  met.  As  the  Com- 
mission may  'know,  expenditure  lis  pooled 
among  local  authorities,  and  therefore 
the  fact  that  a college  of  technology  was 
in  a particular  .L.E.A.  area  would  not 
■mean  the  whole  of  that  expense  would 
fall  on  that  particular  education  autho- 
rity, but  the  advanced  further  education 
costs  would  ibe  pooled  by  the  Ministry 
and  divided  amongst  all  L.E.A.s  through- 
out the  country ; so  there  would  be  no 
difficulties  in  that  direction. 

3061.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  But  that 

would  only  apply  to  the  advanced  stage? 

It  applies  to  the  advanced  technical 

education,  but  not  to  the  standard 
technical  schools. 

3062.  Or  the  evening  institutes? 

Pooling  does  not  apply  to  them,  but 
standard  costs  do,  so  there  is  mo  diffi- 
culty in  one  authority  having  to  agree 
costs  with  another  authority,  because 
those  are  fixed  by  a committee,  and  that 
is  the  basis  of  payment.  It  is  merely  that 
the  number  of  students  is  multiplied  by 
the  appropriate  rate  per  student. — 
Alderman  Ross  Wyld:  Might  I inter- 
pose here  on  the  question  of  which  is 
better,  the  larger  authority  or  the 
smaller  authority.  We  have  found  by 
experience  that  the  larger  authority,  the 
county,  is  reluctant  to  approve  experi- 
ment, and  where  previously  we  were  in 
a position  to  experiment  in  our  elemen- 
tary education,  as  it  was  in  those  days 
and  primary  as  it  is  now,  we  have  no 
powers  of  experimenting.  There  is  too 
great  a tendency  to  get  a similar  pattern 
over  the  whole  area. 
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3063.  Mr.  Cadbury : Could  we  now  go 

on  to  housing? Sir  John  Wrigley : 

Might  I just  raise  one  point  quite 
generally?  We  are  now  dealing  with  a 
series  of  services  in  which  some  areas 
have  to  be  organised  either  for  consul- 
tation or  joint  action.  I think  it  would 
be  rather  better,  as  we  take  them,  to  be 
quite  clear  what  the  arrangement  is.  I 
gather  that  for  education  you  rely 
entirely  on  a joint  consultative  body  with 
no  other  executive  action  than  that  of 

the  county  borough — is  that  right? 

Yes. 

3064.  May  I just  ask  one  question 
about  housing?  May  we  divide  it  into 
two  parts:  housing  outside  the  Metro- 
politan area  and  housing  within  the 
Metropolitan  area?  Under  your  scheme 
there  will  be  a series  of  county 
boroughs,  each  of  which  would  presum- 
ably be  the  sole  housing  authority  within 
its  own  area.  Does  that  carry  with  it 
the  idea  that  it  should  also  be  the  sole 

redevelopment  authority? Sir  Harold 

Banwell : Could  I ask  Sir  John  what  he 
means  by  that?  Does  he  mean  the 
authority  solely  responsible  for  building 
outside  the  borough? 

3065.  No,  I am  speaking  now  about 
action  solely  within  the  borough.  In 
London  a great  deal — practically  all — ■ 

of  the  building  will  be  re-building? 

Yes.  I have  to  readjust  myself  to  the 
peculiarities  of  London  in  answering 
your  question. 

3066.  That  is  a clear  pioture.  Now 
there  is  just  this  one  point,  which  is  a 
practical  question,  particularly  for  the 
administrative  county  of  London  itself. 
There  are  some  boroughs  who  will  be 
able  to  meet  their  own  needs  by  appro- 
priate re-development  and  there  will  be 
other  boroughs  who  simply  cannot 
physically  meet  their  needs.  How  do 
you  suggest  the  needs  of  those  more 

congested  boroughs  should  be  met? 

Mr.  Bentley : Well,  of  course,  one 

important  factor  there  is  the  question  of 
densities.  On  the  .limited  densities  now 
allowed  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  a 
congested  borough  to  deal  with  the 
problem. 

3067.  We  have  to  accept  the  policy 
and  legislation  as  it  is,  and  to  put  our 
questions  on  the  (basis  of  that.  You  isee, 
at  the  moment  the  answer  is  this  is  a 
function  which  the  L.C.C.  discharge  by 
building  houses  in  one  borough  which 
are  for  general  London  housing  needs, 


and  that  therefore  in  this  way  the  needs 
of  the  more  congested  boroughs  can  be 
met  by  building  elsewhere.  If  you  have 
postulated  a single  authority  responsible 
for  its  own  borough,  how  do  you  meet 
the  question  of  the  congested  borough 
who,  with  the  greatest  goodwill,  simply 
cannot  physically  meet  its  own  housing 

needs? Sir  Harold  Banwell:  I think, 

quite  frankly,  we  are  in  a difficulty  here 
as  in  fact  the  whole  of  London  is  in  a 
difficulty.  We  would  approach  this  from 
the  basic  principle  that  the  county 
boroughs  would  have  all  the  powers  and 
therefore  their  rights  and  duties:  but 
just  in  the  same  way  as  the  government 
of  the  day  have  found  it  necessary  to 
provide  special  legislation  because  of 
the  London  problem,  it  would  not  cease 
to  be  the  London  problem  because  in 
fact  the  area  was  divided  up  into  a 
series  of  county  boroughs ; and  the 
dilemma  that  we  are  in  is  that  we  are 
critical  of  the  legislation  which  has  so 
far  been  provided  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  London,  and  that  does  not  vary 
whether  you  have  London  County  and 
the  area  outside  or  whether  you  have  a 
series  of  county  boroughs  all  over  the 
area. 

3068.  At  the  moment  I am  only  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  the  demand  so 
that  the  need  can  be  met.  Let  us  deal 
with  the  argument  of  one  borough  which 
has  more  room  for  its  needs,  and  others 
which  are  more  congested.  Under  your 
system  you  have  ceased  to  regard 
London  as  a unity,  and  on  that  basis 
you  appear  to  have  weakened  the  posi- 
tion of  the  more  congested  borough. 
Is  this  on  housing  or  planning? 

3069.  Planning. We  are  .assuming 

there  is  land  available  upon  which  to 
build. 

3070.  Yes. 1 would  have  thought 

then  it  could  be  ibuilt  upon  in  the  normal 
way. 

3071.  But  by  whom? Mr.  Bentley: 

At  the  .moment  the  statutory  position 
is  that  the  Metropolitan  boroughs  have 
power  to  -build  outside  -their  own  area. 
That,  -in  fact,  is  regarded  by  the 
Ministry  as  being  Limited  to  fringe 
development ; but  I -think  your  question 
postulates  the  position  -tha-t  the  London 
County  Council,  w-hich  has  done  a -great 
deal  of  building,  can  go  on  doing  that ; 
but,  w-ith  respect,  I do  not  think  that  is 
the  situation.  They  themselves  have 
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really  arrived  at  the  point  when  they  are 
suffering  from  land  starvation  just  as 
much  as  the  Metropolitan  boroughs. 

3072.  Of  course,  everybody  is  suffer- 
ing from  land  starvation,  and  it  is  a 
question  of  degree.  The  point  I am  put- 
ting is  that  under  the  existing  machinery 
there  is  a way,  of  equalising,  at  any 
rate  to  some  extent — not  entirely — -the 
needs  of  the  various  parts  of  London, 
What  I am  pufctng  to  you  is  how  do  you 

secure  that,  if  you  can? The  answer 

has  been  given  by  Sir  Francis.  If  some 
authority  for  getting  together  is  neces- 
sary, it  should  be  just  as  simple  over 
this  as  over  many  of  the  other  things 
on  which  local  authorites  get  together. 

3073.  Yes,  we  have  to  do  it  as  we 
go  along.  Your  answer  is  that  it  is 
always  simple  to  get  together,  but  we 
will  have  to  weigh  up  at  the  end  of  the 
day  whait  are  the  size  and  importance  of 
the  subjects  on  which  you  have  to  get 
together,  because  supposing  it  was  to 
cover  a large  variety  of  important 
subjects,  it  would  begin  to  throw  doubt 
on  the  efficacy  of  your  main  thesis.  I 
am  not  suggesting  more  than  that  one 

has  to  look  at  the  extent  of  it. Sir 

Francis  Hill:  We  might  go  back  to  our 
second  best. — Sir  Harold  Banwell : I 
thought  it  was  clear  that  there  was  a 
problem  in  relation  to  London,  what- 
ever the  form  of  local  government  within 
it ; and  because  there  is  a problem  in 
relation  to  London  and  housing,  we  do 
not  think  it  ought  to  destroy  the  basic 
principle  upon  which  you  ought  to  build 
local  government. 

3074.  No.  Now  may  we  turn  to 
housing  outside  London?  As  you  know, 
a great  deal  of  the  housing  provision  for 
London  needs  has  to  be  made  outside 
the  County,  and  because  of  the  green 
belt  and  so  on  it  has  now  to  be  made 
a long  way  outside  the  County.  In  the 
Ministry  evidence  they  staled  that  the 
need  for  additional  houses  for  London 
needs  appeared  to  be  something  like 
700,000  houses,  35,000  houses  a year  for 
20  years  ; and  they  stated  elsewhere  that 
most  of  the  Greater  London  authorities 
would  not  he  able  to  do  more  than  slum 
clearance  and  re-development  in  the  near 
future,  which  left  therefore  a very  sub- 
stantial problem  of  provision  of  houses 
at  distances  well  outside  the  Metropolitan 
area.  Just  to  prevent  you  giving  what 
might  appear  to  be  ithe  easiest  answer, 


we  have  to  consider  this  on  the  basis 
that  this  is  a responsibility  within  local 
government  .at  the  present  time.  Have 
you  any  suggestions  as  to  how  that 
problem  should  be  met,  as  a local 

government  function? You  see,  I 

must  go  back  again  to  the  answer  I have 
given  you  already.  I admit  the  problem, 
but  no-one  has  managed  to  solve  it,  not 
even  the  Government;  and  we  think  it 
remains  a problem  whatever  the  form  of 
government.  It  remains  a problem,  and 
much  as  we  would  like  to  help  the  Royal 
Commission,  I think  we  would  still 
more  like  to  help  the  Government  on 
this  one. 

3075.  I would  just  like  at  the  moment 
to  say  that  the  L.C.C.  are  endeavouring, 
on  behalf  of  London  as  a whole,  to 
make  arrangements  with  a number  of 
small  towns  at  varying  distances  from 
London  for  the  receipt  of  population 
from  London.  There  is,  you  see,  a cer- 
tain co-ordinated  action  there  at  any- 
rate,  on  behalf!  uf  the  administrative 

County  of  London. Yes,  but  you  see 

you  still  achieve  the  same  objeot — and 
forgive  me  for  this  illustration — if  the 
Government  themselves  provided  more 
new  towns  for  the  people  from  various 
areas  within  this  conurbation. 

3076.  Yes,  but  that  is  a change  in  the 
basis  on  which  provision  is  authorised 

at  the  present  'time. 1 agree,  but 

what  I am  saying  to  you  is  that  this 
surely  is  a difficulty  for  all  of  us.  There 
is  a basic  problem  here  over  all  the 
London  area,  which  I would  say  with 
respect  is  not  related  to  the  structure  of 
local  government;  it  is  to  the  extent  or 
volume  of  houses.  No-one,  not  even  the 
Government  itself,  have  found  an 
adequate  solution  to  this,  and  we  would 
suggest  it  does  not  affect  our  basic 
approach  to  what  the  structure  of  local 
government  should  be. 

3077.  Sir  Charles  Morris : May  I say, 
would  not  Sir  Harold’s  solution  to  the 
problem  of  local  government,  or  the 
Association’s  solution  imply — would  not 
Sir  Harold  agree — that  we  throw  a lot 
back  on  to  the  Ministry,  throw  quite  a 
raimibar  of  things  out  of  the  sphere  of 
local  government  back  into  the  sphere  of 

the  Ministry? With  the  Ministry  of 

Local  Government  already  dealing  with 
1,500  authorities  I cannot  help  thinking 
it  would  not  bother  them  to  deal  with 
another  50. 
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. 3078.  Is  not  Sir  Harold  recognising 
that  the  basic  problems  have  to  be 

solved  by  the  Ministry? This  is  what 

I am  saying.  The  particular  problem 
you  are  putting  to  me  has  not,  I think, 
much  to  do  with  the  structure  of  local 
government.  It  is  a peculiar  problem 
in  relation  to  London  housing  which  no 
government  has  so  far  succeeded  in 
solving. 

3079.  Do  not  think  I am  differing 
but  I just  want  to  be  clear.  Would  you 
not  agree  it  has  a bearing  on  the  division 
between  functions  of  local  government 
and  the  central  Ministry,  that  you  are 
throwing  more  out  of  local  government 
into  the  sphere  of  the  Ministry  in 

general? Mr.  Bentley : The  waiting 

list  of  the  London  County  Council  is 
closed.  It  is  not  solving  the  problem  so 
I do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  suggest,  on 
the  present  organisation,  the  solution  is 
being  found. 

3080.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  I was  not 
suggesting  that.  All  I said  was,  under 
the  present  organisation  and  the  present 
statutory  provisions,  there  is  at  any  rate 
a body  which  is  looking  at  London  as  a 
whole.  All  I was  asking  was,  do  you 
contemplate  that  there  would  be  any 
such  organisation  under  the  new  set-up? 

Sir  Francis  Hill:  I think  we  began 

by  saying  this  is  maybe  a temporary 
problem.  I do  not  suppose  overspilling 
will  go  on  for  ever.  *-1' 

3081.  Why  is  it  that  in  the  Ministry 
evidence  it  is  put  as  a 20  year  problem, 

something  on  a large  scale? One 

would  not  quarrel  with  that  figure  but 
that  strengthens  the  point  that  this  ought 
not  to  warp  the  pattern  the  Royal  Com- 
mission would  recommend  and  I think 
in  the  interim  it  might  he  desirable  to 
have  some  joint  authority  to  continue  the 
function  the  L.C.C.  discharges. 

3082.  That  is  really  the  whole  point 
of  my  question,  to  find  out  in  each  case, 
where  a job  cannot  be  completely  done 
by  an  authority  under  the  new  set-up, 
what  is  the  machinery  you  have  in  mind 
for  doing  it.  You  would  agree  there 
would  have  to  be  some  joint  arrange- 
ments made,  not  perhaps  to  solve  the 
problem  but  to  make  the  best  possible 
shot  at  it  within  the  existing  legislation? 

I would  not  put  it  higher  than  that? 

Yes. 

3083.  Mr.  Cadbury:  May  I suggest  a 
correction  in  something  Sir  Harold  said? 


He  said  he  thought  the  Ministry  could 
deal  with  an  additional  50  housing 
authorities.  Ought  it  not  to  be  one  less 
than  at  present  under  your  scheme?  The 
boroughs  are  all  housing  authorities  at 
present  and  the  only  suggestion,  I under- 
stand, in  your  scheme  is  the  elimination 
of  one  housing  authority,  the  London 
County  Council.  Even  Middlesex  County 

Council  is  not  a housing  authority? 

I confess  I did  not  subtract  as  well  as 
add. 

Mr.  Cadbury:  I think  that  takes  us 
quite  logically  to  the  next  question  on 
which  we  should  like  to  be  enlightened, 
the  problems  of  town  and  country  plan- 
ning— we  mentioned  planning  in  con- 
nection with  schools,  but  planning  in  the 
broader  sense. 

3084.  Professor  Mackenzie:  As  you 
said,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issues,  about 
planning  and  planning  organisation  are 
really  very  similar  to  the  issues  about 
housing  organisation.  I think  I have 
simply  two  points  to  make.  There  are 
already  nine  planning  authorities  within 
our  area  as  it  stands,  and  of  course 
Greater  London  planning  also  covers  a 
number  of  authorities  on  the  fringes.  It 
is  already  said  that  the  result  of  this 
situation  lis  to  take  control  of  planning 
for  Greater  London  effectively  out  of  the 
sphere  of  local  government  because  it 
throws  responsibility  hack  on  to  the 
Ministry  to  co-ordinate.  Presumably  you 
would  increase  the  number  of  planning 
authorities — I take  it  each  of  these 
county  boroughs  would  be  a full  planning 
authority  in  the  present  sense.  Presum- 
ably this  intensifies  that  difficulty,  tends 
to  throw  further  responsibility  on  to  the 
Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment as  in  effect  the  responsible  planning 
authority  for  the  whole  metropolitan 

area? Sir  Francis  Hill:  Only  in  so 

far  as  the  number  of  planning  authorities 
has  increased.  Every  one  has  to  consult 
with  its  neighbours  in  the  county 
boroughs.  Every  county  and  county 
borough’s  co-ordination  arrangements 
have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Ministry  and 
approved  for  rates  and  all  sorts  of  other 
things,  and  it  is  only  the  same  process 
here,  rather  more  complicated,  as  already 
exists  in  the  other  part  of  the  country. 

3085.  It  is  indeed  a difference  of  degree 
but  you  do  not  think  it  becomes  in  some 
sense  a division  of  quality  here,  that 
subdivision  of  local  planning  in  the 
London  area  is  likely  to  throw  a very 
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great  responsibility  on  the  Minister  be- 
cause of  the  special  degree  of  integra- 
tion? To  put  it  the  other  way,  how  far 
would  you  expect  one  of  these  county 
boroughs  to  be  in  any  sense  autonomous 
in  its  planning  for  the  future,  above  the 
level  of  the  details  of  the  town  plan? 

Alderman  Ross  Wyld:  Siir,  might 

we  say  there  is  already  in  existence  an 
approved  town  and  country  plan  for 
the  whole  of  London?  It  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Minister  and  periodically 
it  will  be  subject  to  review,  but  the 
broad  basis  of  the  plan  exists  and  as  one 
member  of  ithe  local  authority  I can- 
not see  any  drastic  basic  alterations  to 
that  plan  ever  being  approved.  The 
broad  outlines  are  already  laid  down. 
The  amendments,  whether  done  by  the 
county  borough  or  not  will  still  have  to 
go  to  the  Ministry.  If  the  L.C.C.  want  -to 
make  an  amendment  they  iwill  still  have 
to  consult  the  metropolitan  boroughs  and 
the  discussions  will  take  place  in  respect 
of  boundary  changes  as  between  con- 
tiguous authorities.  We  see  no  need  for 
a central  planning  authority  unless  you 
are  going  to  have  some  quite  different 
nature  of  planning  from  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past.  Up  to  the  present 
planning  has  been  based  on  existing  cir- 
cumstances with  a few  modifications  to 
improve  amenities — I am  putting  it  very 
crudely  but  I think  that  is  a fair  defini- 
tion. No  one  so  far  has  suggested  taking 
up  the  railways  and  putting  them  some- 
where else  or  the  main  roads.  The  road 
problem  is  a separate  problem  but  even 
that  has  had  to  give  way  to  existing 
circumstances  iin  planning,  and  contigu- 
ous authorities  have  always,  before  there 
was  any  town  planning  Ministry,  before 
1947,  have  always  consulted  with  their 
neighbours  in  regard  to  boundary 

problems. 

3086.  Mr.  Cadbury;  I wonder  if  I 
might  just  read  the  sentence  in  the 
Ministry’s  statement,  paragraph  15  on 
page  120: 

“ It  is  however  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  achieve  a consistent 

planning  policy  for  a region  without 
the  Abercrombie  plan,  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  some  machinery  is 
not  required  for  continuous  review  of 
the  whole  region.” 

I .think  it-  is  on  that  point  we  would 
like  to  get  the  help  of  the  delegation 


today.  What  machinery  would  they  sug- 
gest really  to  meet  this  point  that 
Alderman  Ross  Wyld  has  mentioned? 
— —Sir  Francis  Hill : I think  the  short 
answer  would  be,  the  same  type  of  con- 
sultative machinery  as  for  the  other 
purposes. 

3087.  In  this  case  you  would  say,  con- 
sultative?  Yes. 

3088.  Professor  Mackenzie : A con- 
sultative council  with  its  own  staff? 
Would  you  recommend  a planning  con- 
sultative council  for  the  Greater  London 
region  of  the  same  pattern?  The 
typical  question  perhaps  is  whether  it 
would  have  its  own  planning  staff  or  be 
wholly  dependent  on  the  planning  staff 

of  ithe  Ministry. Sir  Harold  Banwell : 

My  comment  is — heaven  forbid. — Sir 
Francis  Hill : I should  have  thought  the 
county  boroughs  would  be  perfectly 
capable  of  working  these  out. 

3089.  But  they  might  work  jointly? 

Sir  Harold  Banwell : This  is  being 

done  in  some  of  the  other  conurbations 
with  which  you  are  familiar:  why  not 
here? 

3090.  Sir  Charles  Morris : And  a 
specialist  technical  staff  to  advise  on  the 
problems  of  the  whole  London  region 

would  be  in  the  Ministry? Not  all 

of  them. 

3091.  That  would  be  people  primarily 
concerned  with  boroughs  getting 
together  on  a co-operative  plan,  the  sort 
of  people  who  would  make  a complete 
specialism  of  studying  the  problems  of 
the  London  metropolitan  area  as  a whole 
and  knocking  it  together  and  giving 
somebody,  say  the  Minister,  advice?  The 
only  technical  staff  of  that  kind  would 

be  in  the  Ministry? Sir  Francis  Hill : 

Yes,  but  I should  have  thought  the  con- 
sultative body  would  have  two  or  three 
of  -the  officers  under  its  own  powers, 
who  would  be  perfeotly  competent  to 
do  that  themselves. 

3092.  They  would  have  to  give  a good 

deal  of  their  time. That  is  quite  a 

common  thing.  My  own  Association  is 
very  largely  dependent  on  the  work  of 
officers  lent  by  their  own  authorities. 

3093.  You  are  thinking  of  a sor-t  of 

central  cadre  of  technical  officers  at  the 
service  of  this  large  consultative  com- 
mittee?  Sir  Harold  Banwell : What 

we  are  suggesting  is  the  kind  of  prac- 
tical get  .together  which  in  fact  has  only 
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happened  recently  when  the  Ministry 
have  imposed  motorways  upon  pre- 
viously approved  development  plans.  If 
the  engineers  can  get  together  and  sort 
that  out,  we  think  they  can  sort  out  all 
the  problems  which  are  likely  to  arise 
in  London,  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

3094.  Mr.  Cadbury : Alderman  Ross 
Wyld  has  referred  to  the  plan  which 
everyone  .acknowledges  and  usually  goes 
by  .the  name  of  the  Abercrombie  Plan 
for  Greater  London,  which  has  probably 
set  the  /pattern  for  London  for  a long 
time.  Clearly  when  Sir  Patrick  did  that 
work  twenty  years  ago  he  could  not 
possibly  have  envisaged  many  of  the 
problems  which  are  now  apparent.  Would 
you  under  your  scheme,  if  a new  Sir 
Patrick  Abercrombie  has  to  be  employed 
to  give  an  inspirational  lead  for  the 
whole  of  the  Greater  London  area 
depend  on  either,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
coming  from  the  boroughs  through  their 
joint  consultative  committee  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  original  plan,  from  the 
Minister  who  appointed  Sir  Patrick  for 
that  particular  plan?  It  is  the  structure 
which  produces  the  plan  that  we  are 

interested  in,  not  the  plan  itself? Sir 

Francis  Hill : I should  have  thought  the 
boroughs  could  agree  on  the  need  for 
an  outside  adviser  and  share  the  cost. 
If  they  failed,  the  Ministry  could  come 
in,  but  we  think  that  is  not  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  local  authorities: 

3095.  Sir  Francis,  I think  it  is  fair  to 
say  /the  local  authorities  as  they  then 
were,  were  not  able  to  get  together  to 
appoint  Sir  Patriok  Abercrombie  twenty 

years  ago. You,  Sir,  had  not  sat  then. 

— Mr.  Pollard:  The  L.C.C.  did  not  call 
him  in  either. — Sir  Harold  Banwell : 
Does  it  in  fact  work  like  this?  It  is 
not  a thing  somebody  imposes  on  some- 
body else.  In  fact  somebody  like  Sir 
Patrick  Abercrombie  is  called  in,  looks 
at  the  whole  of  an  area  and  that  is 
published.  He  may  originally  have  been 
paid  and  brought  in  by  the  government. 
They  do  not  then  impose  it.  After  that 
'there  is  a great  deal  of  coming  and 
going  between  the  authorities  concerned 
and  eventually  the  authority  adopts  those 
portions  of  the  super  plan  that  are 
regarded  by  the  people  concerned  as  a 
reasonable  way  of  meeting  the  problem. 

3096.  Sir  Harold,  we  have  received  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  on  this  question 
of  planning.  I think  At  is  a fair  sum- 


mary to  state  that  a great  many  authori- 
ties are  very  anxious  to  secure  Part  III 
powers  at  the  lowest  level  under  any 
set-up.  But  I would  say  that  a large 
body  of  evidence  suggests  that  the 
development  plan  for  the  wide  area 
needs  an  authority  with  wider  powers 
and  that  the  local  authority  must  at  some 
point  conform  to  a development  plan 
covering  a wider  area.  What  we  would 
like  you  to  help  us  with  today  is 
leaving  out  Part  HI,  the  local  side  of  if, 
to  give  us  as  much  help  as  you  can  on 
the  pattern  of  local  government,  or 
national  government  if  you  do  not  feel 
it  is  for  local  government,  which  will 
inspire  and  vary — because  this  is 
dynamic,  not  static — the  development 
plan  for  Greater  London.  I want  to  be 
quite  sure  you  think  that  can  be  left 
entirely  to  the  grouping  of  county 
boroughs  working  on  the  joint  consulta- 
tive committee  without  a planning  staff. 

Sir,  w.e  stand  all  the  time  on  this: 

you  are  only  talking  now  about  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  plan,  not  the  execution,  and 
I think  that  our  answers  at  the  moment 
have  been  directed  to  that.  Our  com- 
ment at  the  moment  is  in  fact  that  no- 
body has  had  to  impose  on  the  other 
conurbations  or — an  extreme  illustration 
— nobody  had  to  knock  Birmingham’s 
head  together  with  its  neighbouring 
counties,  to  sit  down  together.  It  was 
commonsense  that  they  should  do  so.  We 
cannot  see  why  that  same  method  of 
approach  is  any  more  odd,  unreal  or 
unrealistic  for  anybody  else,  the  basic 
power  being  with  somebody  on  the  spot. 
They  will  have  to  get  together  on  a 
number  of  things,  just  as  Birmingham 
has. 

Mr.  Cadbury : That  leads  inevitably  to 
highways  and  I will  leave  it  to  the  Pro- 
fessor at  that  point. 

3097.  Prof  essor.  Mackenzie : _ In  some 
ways  the  simplest  way  to  begin  is  to  refer 
to  the  Ministry  of  Transport’s  evidence 
which,  as  you  have  probably  seen,  was 
a statement  of  the  problem  and  a sketch 
of  one  way  of  looking  at  it.  Could  we 
begin  perhaps  from  the  specimen  organi- 
sation of  highway  authorities?  This  is 
summed  up  in  Appendix  2.  I had 
thought,  to  get  effective  highway  authori- 
ties, you  needed  to  look  for  authorities 
with  populations  of  300,000  to  500,000? 

1 would  almost  say,  Sir,  in  very 

simple  words,  that  the  answer  is  the 
same.  I just  do  not  see  how  a county 
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borough  can  go  on  with  a highway  with- 
out regard  to  its  neighbours.  I do  not 
think  it  ever  has  been  done  or  ever  could 
be  done  in  the  future.  Therefore  we 
would  regard  it  as  desirable  that  the  same 
pattern  should  be  maintained  and,  as  to 
your  lay-out  or  planning  of  the  highway, 
that  is  answered  by  the  earlier  question ; 
but  as  to  the  execution,  we  think  it  is 
most  important  that  the  highway 
authority  should  ‘be  the  highway 
authority  on  the  spot. 

3098.  And  with  your  remarks  about 
the  size  of  authorities,  you  disagree  with 
the  Ministry  which  is  in  effect  saying 
the  minimum  effective  size  is  300,000? 

On  page  267  they  say  200,000.  They 

are  not  really  consistent  here. — Sir 
Harold  Banwell:  And  there  are  many 
smaller  highway  authorities  doing  the 
work  satisfactorily  now. 

3099.  The  question  which  develops  out 
of  that  of  course  links  together  planning 
and  finance.  Do  you  think  the  system  of 
trunk  roads  should  be  extended  to  the 

whole  of  the  Greater  London  area? 

May  I start  by  saying  that  of  course  we 
do  not  like  trunk  roads.  That  does  not 
mean  to  say  we  do  not  like  the  idea,  but 
in  fact  there  is  no  trunk  road,  as  you 
know  within  a county  borough.  The 
basic  reason  is  that  we  have  felt  that  the 
whole  character  of  so  many  of  our  towns 
depends  on  their  main  street  through 
which  so  many  of  these  roads  run. 
Therefore  it  was  essential  to  local 
government  that  the  control  of  those 
roads  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  on  the  spot  and  that  therefore 
it  was  essential  that  the  local  authority 
should  remain  the  highway  authority. 
If  you  will  accept  that  as  the  key  to  all 
this,  that  does  not  mean  to  say  there 
should  not  be  such  things  as  trunk  roads, 
or  that  they  should  not  be  laid  out  in 
the  way  they  are  laid  out  or  that  the 
government  should  not  pay  a substantial 
contribution  to  their  cost.  But  I think 
it  is  fair  to  say  at  the  moment  the 
county  boroughs  generally  think  they 
have  not  been  quite  fairly  treated  over 
this.  In  other  words  we  will  accept  the 
pattern  of  a trunk  road  but  we  do  not 
want  to  do  anything  which  shall  impair 
the  control  of  the  highway  authority 
over  what  we  regard  as  a key  to1  many 
of  the  towns. 

3100.  This  is  saying,  I think,  that  you 
think  there  should  be  financial  equalisa- 
tion at  least  to  a very  substantial  degree 


throughout  the  area  for  the  cost  of  main 
road  services,  whether  it  is  achieved  by 

a trunk  road  system  or  some  other? 

We  would  like  to  talk  out  the  financial 
arrangements  with  the  Ministry. 

3101.  But  at  least  you  think  it  is 
financially  possible  to  combine  the  posi- 
tion of  the  county  boroughs  highway 
authority  with  not  perhaps  a hundred  per 
cent,  grant  but  a very  large  measure  of 
central  grant  in  aid,  central  control  of  the 

planning  system  as  a whole? 1 think 

the  short  answer  to  that  is  certainly.  But 
when  you  realise  the  extent  of  the  high- 
way work  all  our  authorities  are  doing, 
why  set  up  two  organisations  when  the 
one  on  the  spot  can  do  the  lot. 

3102.  Perhaps  related  to  this  also  is 
the  question  of  the  control  of  traffic, 
control  of  parking,  making  of  traffic  regu- 
lations, enforcement  of  regulations.  This 
is  of  course  made  difficult  in  the  Greater 
London  area  by  the  position  of  the  met- 
ropolitan police  who  are  outside  our 
terms  of  reference,  and  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  invite  your  comments  on  that ; 
but  I wonder  whether,  given  'that  situa- 
tion, there  is  anything  you  would  like  to 
say  about  the  position  of  county 
boroughs  in  relation  to  the  control  of 
traffic  and  the  parking  problem  within 

their  areas? Mr.  Bentley : I think  the 

existing  experience  of  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  is  rather  frustrating  -because  of 
the  point  you  have  mentioned,  and  that 
is  the  special  position  of  the  metropolitan 
police.  There  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  metropolitan  county 
boroughs  should  not  be  on  a similar 
basis  to  that  of  other  county  boroughs. 
They  know  the  local  problem  and  it  is 
essentially  a local  problem  which  is  not 
of  course  being  met  at  all  under  the 
present  set-up. 

3103.  Mr.  Cadbury:  It  is  quite  clear 
from  the  evidence  we  -have  received  that 
there  is  no  problem  which  has  engaged 
public  opinion  so  much  as  the  problem 
of  highway  congestion  of  traffic. 
Although  fortunately  it  is  not  our  con- 
cern to  find  a solution  to  that  problem, 
one  of  the  things  we  shall  undoubtedly 
have  in  mind  is  the  pattern  of  local  gov- 
ernment as  it  affects  this  problem.  I 
want  to  be  quite  clear  that  this  is  a 
problem,  in  particular  the  planning  of 
the  future  roadways  of  the  metropolitan 
areas,  in  which  you  feel  that  no  super- 
authority,  however  elected  or  appointed, 
whether  it  be  a consultative  or  an 
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appointed  body,  should  have  any  plan- 
ning powers  and  any  planning  officers. 
It  should  merely  ibe  an  amalgamation  of 

your  county  boroughs? Sir  Harold 

Banwell : County  boroughs  working  with 
the  government  departments,  yes. 

3104.  It  really  is  the  same  point  as 
Sir  Charles  put  on  planning  but  I want 
to  be  quite  sure  it  applies  also  to  high- 
way planning.  It  is  not  a body  with 
/officers  specifically  dealing  with  that 

problem? Sir,  may  I add,  on  traffic 

control,  that  we  would  take  the  view 
that  this  is  something  which  is  not  only 
confined  to  the  London  area  and  in  fact 
is  raising  so  many  problems  all  over  the 
country  that  there  will  have  to  be  some 
very  considerable  reconsideration,  of 
present  legislation  and  many  other  things. 

3105.  Mr.  Cadbury : Fortunately  we 
do  not  have  to  raise  our  sights  beyond 
Greater  London.  We  feel  it  is  a fairly 
sizeable  problem  even  within  the  metro- 
politan area.  There  are  just  one  or  two 
questions  on  health  and  the  administra- 
tion of  health.  Miss  Johnston-.  As  you 
know,  the  metropolitan  boroughs  are 
anxious  to  take  over  to  some  extent  the 
health  and  welfare  services,  and  the 
L.C.C.  have  already  proposed  to  meet 
them  to  some  extent  but  a number  of 
them  have  expressed  unwillingness  or 
anxiety  to  be  able  to  carry,  out  their 
services,  three  services  in  particular,  and 
I would  like  to  know  whether  you  think, 
if  the  metropolitan  boroughs  became 
county  boroughs,  they  could  manage 
those  services.  One  as  mental  health, 
another  is  the  care  of  the  blind  and  the 
other  physically  handicapped,  and  the 
third  is  the  care  of  children  under  the 

Children’s  Act,  1948. Sir  Francis 

Hill : I do  not  see  why  not.  Other  autho- 
rities, much  smaller  than  metropolitan 
boroughs,  can  and  do  carry  out  those 
duties. 

3106.  The  Home  Office  in  its  evidence 
does  express  the  idea  that  there  are  some 
difficulties  over  the  care  of  children,  for 
instance  if  the  authority  is  too  small  to 

support  the  right  number  of  homes. 

Sir  Harold  Banwell : . It  has  always  said 
that.  It  would  be  achieved  by  authori- 
ties working  together  and  it  is  now 
achieved  by  some  of  our  neighbouring 
county  boroughs.  To  the  extent  that 
these  authorities  in  London  were  nearer 
together  it  would  be  still  easier  for 
them.  Alderman  Swale : A lot  of  other 
authorities  in  the  country  are  already 


doing  these  things  without  difficulty  at 
all.  They  co-operate  and  I should  not 
have  thought  there  would  be  as  much 
difficulty  in  this  respect  as  there  might 
be  in  some  others. 

3107.  I think  some  of  them  have  had 
some  difficulties  in  co-operating  and  have 
broken  away  from  each  other,  about 

children,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

There  may  'be  such  cases  (but  I think 
in  many  cases  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all. 

3108.  Would  there  be  particular  diffi- 
culty in  London  over  children  because 
children  are  housed  in  foster  homes  or 
residential  homes  outside  the  London 
area  and  you  would  therefore  have  28 
boroughs  going  round  the  countryside 

looking  for  homes? Sir  Harold  Ban- 

well  : With  respect,  this  again  is  not 
unusual.  My  solution  to  that  problem 
is  that  those  homes  should  be  handed 
over  to  the  authorities  in  whose  areas 
they  are  situated.  They  would  have  their 
own  children  there  and  contract  for  those 
received  from  other  authorities.  We  are 
doing  that  everywhere. 

3109.  You  see  no  difficulty? None 

at  all.  Sir  Francis  Hill : This  comes  back 
to  the  fact  that  metropolitan  boroughs 
have  not  experienced  types  of  adminis- 
tration which  other  smaller  boroughs  are 
doing  elsewhere. 

3110.  Is  that  perhaps  why  they  are 

reluctant  to  take  on  these  things?  They 
have  never  done  them. Yes. 

3111.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I have  one 
point  on  environmental  health.  There 
are  certain  open  snaces  in  London — I 
suppose  Hampstead  Heath  and  Batter- 
sea Park  are  the  obvious  ones — which 
do  serve  as  London  open  spaces.  What 
did  you  suggest  should  happen,  that  they 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  borough 

in  which  they  are  situated? Sir 

Harold  Banwell : By  and  large,  but  in 
London  they  are  held  differently.  Even 
parts  of  Hampstead  Heath,  I believe, 
have  been  acquired  in  different  ways.  J 

3112.  I am  just  putting  the  big  open 
spaces  at  the  moment  administered  by 
the  L.C.C. , which  are  not  entirely  local. 
By  the  authority  on  the  spot. 

3113.  Mr.  Cadbury.  And  where  they 
are  in  the  area  of  more  than  one  of  your 
authorities,  would  you  split  them  up  or 
let  the  largest  section  go  to  the  one  in 

that  area? 1 believe  in  the  area  of 

south-west  London  .there  is  already  a 
park  in  the  area  of  two  if  not  three  of 
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the  boroughs  and  they  seem  to  manage 
it  satisfactorily— Nonsuch  Park,  I 
believe. 

3113a.  What  I really  wanted  to  raise 
at  this  point  is  that  I think  the  Commis- 
sion would  like  a little  more  clarity  on 
this  question  of  those  functions  in  which 
you  have  envisaged  some  degree  of  joint 
working.  In  your  evidence  you  refer  in 
some  places  to  joint  committees  which 
I gather  are  consultative  and  in 
other  places  to  the  possibility  of 
joint  boards,  none  of  them  I gather 
directly  elected,  but  the  joint  board 
having  certain  powers,  financial  responsi- 
bilities and  some  authority  over  the 
boroughs.  What  I think  the  Commission 
would  like  at  this  stage  is  if  you  could 
define  those  functions  you  think  should 
be  dealt  with  by  joint  committees — 
possibly  all  the  functions  we  have  men- 
tioned— but  what  sort  of  boards  you 
would  envisage  if  that  seemed  to  be 
the  other  alternative. 

3114.  Sir  John  Wrigley : It  would 

clear  things  to  my  mind  if  we  realise 
we  are  always  talking  about  the  same 
things.  I regard  the  joint  board  as  a 
body  set  up  to  deal  with  a particular 
service  in  certain  areas,  which  has  execu- 
tive powers.  A joint  committee  might, 
I suppose,  take  one  of  two  forms ; it 
might  be  a body  set  up  to  take  executive 
action  on  behalf  of  the  local  authorities, 
or  it  might  on  the  other  hand  be  merely 
a sort  of  consultative  body  which  does 
not  have  executive  powers.  You  have 
also  raised  in  the  course  of  discussion  a 
number  of  services  in  which  you 
postulate  another  form  of  solution  and 
that  is  the  one  authority  providing  on 
behalf  of  another  and  letting  places  to 
the  others  on  terms  agreed.  If  we  could 
keep  in  mind  ithat  there  seem  to  be  really 
four  possible  different  systems  and  if 
when  you  are  replying  you  could  keep 
in  mind  which  you  have  in  mind  for 
each  service,  it  would  clarify  it  for  us. 
You  say  joint  board  or  joint  committee 
in  paragraph  8 of  your  evidence  but  they 
are  not  the  same  kind  of  body  really, 

are  they? Sir  Francis  Hill : I do  not 

think  we  would  want  to  draw  up  a list. 
I think  we  should  begin  by  saying  we 
prefer  the  joint  committee  with  consulta- 
tive powers  only  but  if,  by  reason  of  the 
nature  of  the  problem  it  was  concerned 
with,  that  was  not  enough,  we  might 
then  have  to  resort  to  the  joint  board 
with  powers ; but  that  we  should  regard 


as  the  second  best  which  we  would  only 
resort  to  if  the  consultative  committee 
was  not  enough. 

3115.  That  is  what  I rather  thought. 
You  have  mentioned  the  possibility  of 
boards  in  your  evidence,  but  in  the  dis- 
cussions this  morning  I cannot  find  any 
reference  to  a place  in  which  you  want 

to  have  a joint  board. Sir  Harold 

Banwell:  I think  it  is  perhaps  because 
we  have  not  talked  about  things  .like 
drainage.  We  have  accepted  the  fact 
that  one  or  two  of  (these  things  are 
settled  by  geography  and  some  provision 
has  to  be  made  for  them,  whatever  the 
structure.  That  is  why  in  paragraph  8, 
as  Sir  John  Wrigley  points  out,  we  start 
off  that  it  is  always  better  to  give  a 
service  to  one  authority  on  a contractual 
basis.  Our  reason  is  that  all  the  time 
you  keep  a service  in  the  hands  of  one 
local  authority  you  have  a means  of 
appealing  to  the  electorate.  How  (the 
work  is  done  can  always  be  challenged 
by  the  electorate.  We  recognise  the  fact 
that  there  are  some  things — drainage  is 
the  very  best  example — where  the  best 
thing  is  to  have  (two  or  three  authorities 
working  together  in  a board.  They  have 
just  the  one  job  and  there  the  power  is 
handed  over.  To  all  intents  and  purposes 
you  can  never  get  at  the  policy  of  the 
joint  board.  That  is  really  what  we  had 
in  mind. 

3116.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Would  you  make 
the  division  into  (those  things  which  are 
broadly  mechanical  and  are  not  of 
political  interest  to  the  electorate,  where 
the  efficiency  of  ,the  machine  is  the 
important  thing,  and  those  things  where 
there  is  a policy  content  in  the  broader 
problems?  I mean,  taking  drainage  at 

one  end  and  education  at  the  other. 

Sir  Francis  Hill : I think  the  objection  to 
a joint  board  would  not  be  so  great  with 
ithe  mechanical  drainage  type  of  problem 
as  with  education,  but  we  should  prefer 
our  first  method  in  all  cases  unless  we 
were  satisfied  it  would  not  work. 

3117.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  And  when 
you  come  to  something  which  is  in  one 
way  mechanical,  highways,  you 
definitely  stick  to  the  individual  responsi- 
bility of  the  county  borough?— — Y es. 

3118.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  At  the 

moment  we  are  speaking  of  joint  boards 
or  joint  committees  for  particular  pur- 
poses, separate  joint  boards  and  joint 

committees  for  particular  purposes? 

Yes. 
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3119.  Would  you  have  it  in  mind  that 
there  would  emerge,  or  you  would  con- 
template setting  up  some  joint  consulta- 
tive committee  of  a general  kind  to  speak 
for  London.  The  individual  county  is  a 
very  powerful  unit  of  local  government. 
Middlesex  is  a hig  and  powerful  unit. 
They  have  a very  strong  voice  in  talking 
in  politics  to  governments  or  Ministries. 
Would  you  expect  there  would  have  to  be 
some  all-purpose  joint  consultative  com- 
mittee, or  something  which  would  speak 

for  London? Sir  Harold  Banwell: 

No. 

3120.  You  would  just  let  London  go, 

so  to  speak? With  respect,  it  does  not 

work.  If  you  have  any  joint  consulta- 
tive body  looking  at  every  problem  then 
for  each  separate  problem  they  have  to 
get  in  separate  experts  and  in  fact  divide 
themselves  up.  I must  confine  myself  to 
the  simple  comment  that  It  just  does  not 
work.  The  more  general  you  make  it  the 
less  effective  it  is. 

3121.  You  would  still  contemplate 
having  Birmingham,  Manchester,  West 
Riding,  with  very  large  authorities  and 
powerful  voices  with  the  Ministry  and  so 
on,  and  having  London  with  no  powerful 

voice? Sir  Francis  Hill:  I do  not 

think  Birmingham  and  Manchester  get 
any  better  terms  out  of  the  Ministry  than 
the  other  units. 

3122.  In  fact  you  do  not  attach  import- 
ance to  this  consideration  at  all  and  you 
do  not  think  the  people  in  London  would 

or  should? No.  Such  a gathering 

would  merely  be  a public  meeting. 

3123.  They  would  be  quite  happy  in 

the  hands  of  the  Ministry? Sir  Harold 

Banwell:  That  is  not  for  us  to  say. 

3124.  You  are  recommending  that? 

If  in  fact  Nottingham,  Leicester  and 

some  county  boroughs  can  stand  on  their 
own  feet  and  stand  up  to  the  Ministry, 
why  not  a county  borough  in  the  area 
you  now  call  London? 

3125.  You  do  not  think  the  smaller 
ones  are  protected  by  the  larger  in  many 

respects? Alderman  Swale:  No,  the 

other  way  round. 

3126.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Sir  Francis,  there 
is  clearly  in  London  a very  great  differ- 
ence in  different  parts  of  London  in  their 
financial  strength.  This  is  recognised 
within  the  area  of  the  London  County 
Council,  both  by  the  London  County 
Council  itself  and  the  Standing  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs, 


as  something  which  needs  special  measures 
to  equalise.  There  has  been  for  many 
years  a rating  equalisation  system  which 
has  recently  been  reviewed  and  revised.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  we  have  had  no 
evidence  at  all  from  within  London,  the 
London  County  Council  area,  that  such 
a thing  is  unnecessary.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems which  your  new  scheme  for  London 
would  clearly  raise  is  not  only  the  con- 
tinuance of  some  form  of  rates  equalisa- 
tion within  the  old  London  County 
Council  area  but  the  application,  if  it  is 
found  necessary,  of  such  a scheme  to  the 
Greater  London  area.  This  is  something 
on  which  the  Commission  would  very 
much  wish  (to  have  the  views  of  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations, 
because'  I think  this  is  a London  problem 
which  is  not  reproduced  to  the  same 

extent  anywhere  else  in  the  country. * 

Mr.  Pollard : I think  we  must  agree  there 
is  a problem  in  London,  which  up  to  now 
has  been  different  from  the  problem  that 
applies  in  the  provinces.  But  we  have 
nationally  now  a scheme  of  rates 
deficiency  grant  which  applies  through- 
out all  the  other  local  authority  areas  in 
the  country  from  rural  district  councils 
to  county  borough  councils.  If  a series 
■of  county  borough  councils  were  created 
within  the  present  London  area,  within 
the  Greater  London  area,  where  this  rate 
deficiency  grant  does  in  fact  apply,  it 
would  apply  to  those  county  'boroughs 
within  the  London  area. 

3127.  That  takes  care  of  the  poor 

areas? Broadly  speaking,  yes. 

3128.  Of  course  the  fact  is  that  in 
London  there  is  such  a concentration  of 
certain  functions  in  certain  areas  as  to 

create  a very  great  unbalance? And 

the  concentration  of  rateable  value  too. 

3129.  Yes,  I meant  that.  Has  your 

Association  considered  this  question  of 
the  special  problems  of  London? 
Broadly  you  say  you  could  look  after 
the  poor  areas  by  applying  the  national 
system? -Yes. 

3130.  Have  you  looked  at  London  as 

a problem  from  the  financial  point  of 
view? -Not  in  this  detail. 

3131.  Professor  Mackenzie:  You 

have  not  done  an  exercise  to  see  what 
would  happen  if  you  applied  the  general 

scheme? No,  because  the  general 

scheme  might  have  to  be  adjusted.— 
Alderman  Swale:  We  would  have  to 
acknowledge  that  there  might  be  a prob- 
lem even  after  the  deficiency  grant  had 
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been  calculated.  Would  you  like  us  to 
consider  'this  and  send  in  our 
suggestions? 

Mr.  Cadbury-.  I think  it  is  likely  to 
be  helpful.  It  is  not  a problem  on  which 
one  would  like  to  submit  a snap  answer. 
If  you  like  to  submit  a paper  I think 
it  would  be  very  useful. 

3132.  Professor  Mackenzie : Tihe 

specific  point  I was  looking  at  was  the 
financial  paragraph  of  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government’s 
evidence,  page  131.  I imagine  it  possible 
to  do  a similar  exercise  on  a different 
basis  and  see  what  actually  happens  if  the 

national  scheme  is  used. Mr.  Pollard : 

It  would  not  ibe  very  easy.  The  problem 
is  a different  one,  I suggest,  with  a series 
of  county  boroughs,  from  the  problem 

(The  witne 


that  exists  today  with  a series  of  metro- 
politan boroughs  and  an  overall 
authority. 

3133.  I should  very  much  like  to  see  an 

analysis  of  that. Sir  Francis  Hill : We 

will  try,  Sir. 

3134.  Mr.  Cadbury.  I think  it  only 
remains  for  me  to  ask  you  whether  you 
have  any  general  points  that  have  not 
been  covered,  which  you  would  like  to 

put  before  us 1 do  not  think  we  have 

any  more,  Sir. 

3135.  Mr.  Cadbury : May  I then  say 
how  very  grateful  we  are  for  the  care  and 
attention  which  yon  have  given  to  this 
matter,  and  we  very  much  appreciate  the 
way  in  which  you  have  answered  the 

questions  addressed  to  you. Thank 

you  very  much,  Sir. 

es  withdrew) 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Mr.  C.  S.  Tomlinson 
Alderman  C.  E.  Jordan 
Councillor  F.  R.  Hutton 
Mr.  J.  Tillett 
Dr.  L.  F.  W.  White 

on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Divisional  Executives  for  Education 
Called  and  Examined 


3136.  Chairman:  May  I first  of  all, 
gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
sion thank  you  for  the  printed  evidence 
which  you  gave  us  and  which  has  been 
very  helpful  to  us  indeed.  May  I also 
thank  you  for  coming  this  afternoon  to 
help  us  still  further.  Our  usual  procedure 
at  these  meetings  is  first  of  all  to  invite 
those  who  are  making  their  observations 
to  take  the  opportunity  to  supplement  in 
any  way  the  written  material  which  they 
have  given  us.  Then  if  you  wish  to  do 
that,  or  if  any  of  your  colleagues  wish  to 
add  anything,  when  that  has  been  done 
we  generally  get  down  to  the  business 
of  asking  a few  questions.  But  we  are 
entirely  in  your  hands  as  to  how  you 
would  like  to  proceed  we  would  like  to 
do  it  in  the  way  that  is  most  convenient 
to  you.  May  I address  myself  to  you, 
Mr.  Tomlinson? — —Mr.  Tomlinson : 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  we  are  very  grateful  to  you 
for  receiving  us  this  afternoon  and  allow- 
ing us  to  supplement  the  memorandum 
which  has  already  been  presented  to  you. 
The  members  of  the  deputation,  myself 
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excepted,  have  all  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  educational  administration  in  the 
Greater  London  area.  Alderman  Jordan 
on  my  right  is  Vice-President  of  my 
Association,  a member  of  the  Harrow 
Borough  Council,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Association  of  Excepted  Districts  for 
Middlesex.  Further  on  my  right  is 
Councillor  Hutton,  a member  of  the 
Essex  County  Council  and  its  education 
committee,  and  Chairman  of  the  Forest 
Divisional  Executive  in  that  county.  On 
the  left  is  Mr.  J.  Tillett,  Divisional  Officer 
for  the  Forest  Division,  whose  evidence 
from  an  administrative  point  of  view  will 
be  a help  to  you.  Finally,  Dr.  White  on 
my  left  I think  is  well  known  as  the 
Secretary  of  our  Association.  He  has 
had  twenty  years’  experience  as  Educa- 
tion Officer  at  Gosport,  and  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the 
memorandum  to  which  you,  Sir,  have 
just  referred.  I think  he  would  like  an 
opportunity  to  supplement  what  he  has 
said  in  his  memorandum  and,  with  your 
permission,  I hope  he  may  now  address 
you. 

A 7 
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3137.  Certainly. Dr.  White : Sir,  I 

do  not  propose  to  go  through  the 
memorandum,  but  I would  like  if  I may 
to  underline  one  or  two  points.  We  are 
supposed  to  represent  what  Mr.  Butler 
described  as  the  newest  and  the  most  up 
to  date  system  of  delegation  yet  pro- 
duced in  local  government  in  this 
country,  and  all  the  evidence  that  we  are 
giving  to  you  is  based  upon  the  experi- 
ence that  we  have  had  now  since  1945  of 
the  delegation  of  the  education  service. 
We  are  here  to  suggest  to  you  that 
within  the  bounds  of  delegation  raised 
perhaps  above  what  it  is  now  there  can  be 
an  efficient  and  effective  organisation 
even  within  the  London  area.  We  would 
like  to  point  out  first  of  all  that  we  do 
represent  the  lower  strata  but  the  people 
who  have  the  most  intimate  contact  with 
the  education  service,  and  we  would  like 
to  start  if  we  may  from  the  point  of  view 
that  there  are  'two  conflicting  factors 
to  be  recognised,  one  being  the  need 
for  large-scale  organisations  and  the 
other  the  need  for  intimacy  of  organi- 
sation in  the  work.  We  feel  that  that 
second  aspect  is  the  more  important.  We 
feel  that  in  education  we  have  to  think 
of  the  intimate  association  between 
schools  and  teachers,  officials,  local 
councillors  and  parents ; and  that  if  the 
education  service  fails  to  provide  effec- 
tively on  that  level  then  however  great 
its  organisation,  however  uniform  it  may 
be  in  its  delegation,  it  will  not 
really  be  achieving  the  purpose 
we  have  in  mind.  Furthermore, 
Sir,  we  want  to  point  out  to 

you  that  in  a great  conurbation  such  as 
you  have  in  London  there  is 

an  inevitable  tendency  to  concentration 
of  the  mechanised  services.  We  realise 
that  that  is  inevitable,  but  we  do  say  that 
in  the  education  service  it  is  extremely 
important  that  the  emphasis  if  at  all 
should  be  placed  upon  efficient  local  con- 
tact, and  that  comes  from  the  relations 
between  the  local  officer,  the  local  com- 
mittee, the  schools,  the  parents  and  the 
children.  We  suggest  to  you,  therefore, 
that  in  the  Great  London  area  you  can- 
not look  for  and  you  cannot  hope  to 
find  some  sort  of  uniform  scheme  that 
will  be  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  areas, 
but  we  do  think  that  you  ought  to  start 
with  what  is  the  lowest  unit  upon  which 
you  can  build.  We  suggest  that  one  way 
of  approaching  this  problem  is  to  start 
with  the  largest  secondary  grammar 
school  unit  that  you  have,  giving  you  a 


good  distribution  of  sixth  form  pupils 
and  then  see  how  far  you  build  down 
from  that  until  you  come  to  the  kind  of 
area  that  you  want  in  order  to  produce 
a thorough  pattern  of  education.  We 
would  not  agree  with  any  kind  of 
organisation  that  could  not  see  educa- 
tion, apart  from  its  major  aspects,  as  a 
whole,  and  we  suggest  to  you  that  if  that 
arithmetic  will  work  out  it  will  come  to 
somewhere  about  a minimum  of  60,000 
to  70,000  from  which  you  can  see  educa- 
tion as  a pattern.  We  say  that  for  the 
local  control  of  education  there  is  a 
further  figure  beyond  which  you  cannot 
go  without  having  to  build  a bureaucracy 
so  large  that  it  becomes  unintelligible  to 
the  local  parent  who  wants  to  get  a 
decision.  We  feel  that  the  experience 
we  have  had  in  the  counties  concerned, 
other  than  the  London  County  Council 
area,  has  been  of  the  type  to  make  it 
possible  to  produce  within  the  wide 
range  of  overall  financial  and  policy- 
making decisions  that  local  intimacy  that 
we  feel  is  so  essential.  That,  Sir,  is  the 
line  of  approach  that  we  have  taken. 
We  would  like  to  make  one  qualifica- 
tion on  the  statement  I have  made,  and 
it  would  be  this,  that  if  there  is  to  be,  as 
the  government  have  said,  delegation  as 
an  inevitable  part  of  a two-tier  system, 
as  an  inevitable  part  of  the  local  running 
of  a big  area  like  this,  then  we  feel  that 
there  must  be  a very  clear  and  effective 
statement  of  what  delegation  means.  We 
are  satisfied  that  in  many  of  the  areas 
we  cover  delegation  over  the  years  has 
become  more  efficient,  there  has  been 
more  understanding  between  the  local 
authorities  for  education  and  the  divi- 
sional executives  and  excepted  districts, 
but  in  certain  cases  the  delegation  has 
been  conferred  so  narrowly  and  in  such 
a restrictive  way  that  in  quite  consider- 
able areas,  the  larger  towns — and  some 
of  them  are  towns  as  big  as  Brighton  and 
so  on — the  larger  towns  do  feel  that  they 
would  like  to  be  completely  free  of 
county  control.  We  do  not  see  it  quite 
in  thait  way  ; as  we  see  it,  you  could 
give  a very  substantial  measure  of 
control  to  a place  like  Harrow  or  Ealing, 
to  the  Forest  division  and  so  on,  without 
perhaps  going  as  far  as  complete  county 
borough  status,  but  we  feel  that  that 
delegation  must  be  so  thorough  and  so 
real  and  so  purposeful  that  everybody 
locally  knows  that  the  effective  control 
of  the  education  service  is  with  the 
locality.  We  cannot  of  course  speak  for 
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other  services,  but  we  would  point  out 
that  the  education  service  is  by  and  large 
much  the  largest  and  much  the  most  inti- 
mate of  those  with  which  you  have,  Sir, 
to  deal. 

3138.  Thank  you,  Dr.  White.  Mr. 
Tomlinson,  do  any  of  your  other  col- 
leagues wish  to  say  anything  at  this 
stage? Alderman  Jordan : Mr.  Chair- 

man, I would  like  to  emphasise  if  I may 
the  question  of  the  manner  by  which  so 
many  districts  within  my  own  knowledge 
have  been  forced  to  accept — if  I may  ijge 
the  term  in  its  proper  sense — the  term 

delegation  ”,  and  it  is  clear  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  idea  of  delegation  in 
the  minds  of  such  people  is  a kind  of 
grudging  allocation  of  powers  which  can 
either  be  restricted  or  withdrawn  in 
almost  every  particular  and  that  in  the 
end  a considerable  frustration  exists  in 
those  particular  areas  which  have  to 
accept  the  idea  of  delegation.  Now  I 
am  quite  convinced,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  1944  Act  was  intended  to  mean  that 
•delegation  was  something  real  in  its 
truest  sense,  and  that  those  people  who 
were  given  such  authority  to  carry  out 
duties  on  behalf  of  the  local  education 
authority  would  'be  able  at  least  to  'live 
a kind  of  life  of  their  own  which  would 
give  them  a feeling  of  some  importance 
and  responsibility,  so  that  as  a result 
you  would  get  into  the  service  of  local 
government  the  kind  of  responsible 
people  who  are  quite  equal  to  taking 
over  duties  and  carrying  them  out  to  the 
full  and  being  regarded  as  responsible 
enough  to  do  so.  So  that  you  can  see, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  the  word 
“ delegation  ” is  mentioned  it  does  not 
seem  to  those  people  who  have  had  ex- 
perience of  it  to  mean  exactly  what  the 
Minister  in  the  1944  Act  obviously 
intended,  and  therefore,  as  Dr.  White 
has  very  clearly  pointed  out,  if  the  word 
“delegation”  is  to  remain  as  a term 
which  is  going  to  be  used  for  education 
purposes  I am  quite  certain  that  to  make 
it  successful  not  only  must  you  have 
goodwill  on  both  sides  but  you  have  to 
have  a form  of  delegation  which  has 
been  very  positively  directed  to  the 
education  authority  as  meaning  certain 
things,  and  that  such  powers  as  are 
granted  by  way  of  delegation  can  be 
carried  out  to  the  full  by  the  authorities 
concerned,  thus  getting  the  best  out  of 
what  is  intended  in  the  Act.  In  so  many 
words,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  that 
you  have  to  have  the  idea  not  of  master 
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and  servant  but  the  idea  of  partners, 
and  I think  if  we  can  get  the  idea  of 
partnership  in  education  we  will  get 
somewhere  near  the  idea  of  getting  the 
very  best  out  of  the  service,  because 
it  is  a partnership.  You  cannot 
altogether  look  at  it  in  exactly  the 
same  way  perhaps  as  yon  can  some  of 
the  other  services  that  local  government 
performs,  but  certainly  in  delegation  you 
must  have  ithe  partnership  to  make  it 
successful.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  this  question  of  delegation  I would 
like  to  emphasise  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  that  kind  of  approach. — Councillor 
Hutton : There  is  just  one  point  I would 
like  to  make  if  I may,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I refer  to  the  paragraph  numbered  15 
of  our  memorandum  in  which  we  make 
reference  to  the  need  for  a balance,  a 
balanced  arrangement  of  urban  and 
rural  communities.  I would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  on  the  fringe 
of  London,  which  is  naturally  going  to 
engage  your  attention,  you  have  divi- 
sional executives  which  oomprise  areas 
partly  urban  and  partly  rural,  and  I do 
hope  that  nothing  wjll  be  done  to  dis- 
turb the  balance  in  those  areas  between 
urban  and  rural  to  the  detriment  of  the 
rural  fringe  of  the  urban  area. 

3139.  From  one  of  which  you  come, 

do  you  not? Mr.  Tomlinson : I think, 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  ready  for 
oross-examination  if  you  so  desire. 

3140.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I think 
you  can,  if  I may  say  so,  give  us  very 
valuable  help  indeed  in  clearing  our 
minds  about  these  questions  in  relation 
■to  delegation,  but  just  before  coming 
to  the  points  about  delegation  may  I 
just  clear  my  mind  on  one  previous 
point?  I may  have  misunderstood  what 
I read  in  your  printed  evidence,  but  I 
did  there  understand  you  to  be  saying 
that  you  thought  that  in  the  Commis- 
sion’s area  of  Greater  London  wherever 
possible,  wherever  the  size  was  large 
enough,  you  thought  that  there  ought 
'to  be  single-tier  authorities  with  full 
conferment  powers  in  -education.  On 
that  I thought  you  had  two  points,  one 
that  in  relation  to  the  authorities  which 
were  large  enough  you  wished  them  to 
be  single-tier  authorities  with  full  confer- 
ment of  educational  powers,  and  then 
secondly  that  with  regard  to  the  other 
authorities  wh[ch  were  smaller  you 
wanted  to  press  these  points  about 
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delegation.  Have  I got  the  pattern 

wrong,  or  is  that  right? Dr . White : 

Yes,  you  have  got  it  pretty  well  right. 
Sir.  You  will  notice  the  phrase  was 
used  very  deliberately — the  county 
borough  type  of  solution.  What  we 
had  in  mind  in  the  Greater  London 
area  was  that  you  might  find  certain 
services,  and  I can  think  of  teachers 
training  colleges,  major  technological 
institutions,  and  so  on,  which  would  of 
necessity  require  a larger  area  than  any 
given  town  within  the  London  area 
itself.  You  would  require_  a larger  area, 
and  therefore  I did  not  think  in  terms  of 
the  full  situation  that  you  had  at  West 
Ham,  Bast  Ham  or  Croydon ; I thought 
of  a modification  of  that.  But.  when 
you  have  a town  of  200,000,  within  that 
town  there  might  be  a real  allocation  of 
functions.  That  is,  whilst  there  might 
be  a generally  accepted  view  as  to  how 
the  service  should  be  administered  at 
the  minimum,  there  would  be  a real 
positive  responsibility  for  the  primary 
and  secondary  education,  and  the  local 
aspects  of  further  education  within  that 
town.  The  question  of  raising  the  rate, 
which  is  a fundamental  issue,  is  one  on 
which  I propose  to  be  more  cautious 
about. 

3141.  I thought  you  were  thinking  in 

terms  of  100,000?; 1 was  saying  I 

cannot  see  any  valid  reason  why,  given 
a town  of  100,000,  you  should  not  apply 
the  same  sort  of  solution  in  the  London 
area  that  you  are  happy  to  apply  else- 
where. The  only  different  factor  is  the 
spread  of  the  population.  That  led  me 
to  the  point  that  you  might  have 
circumstances  where  you  have  to  con- 
sider even  100,000  or  150,000 ; it  may 
be  of  course  that  the  general  organisa- 
tion, the  pattern  and  location  of  the 
schools,  made  it  impossible. 

3142.  But  is  it  not  your  point  that, 

while  of  course  we  are  only  talking 
about  prima  facie  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered for  this  status,  if  100,000  is  to 
give  a prima  faoie  claim  in  the  rest  of 
the  country  100,000  ought  to  give  a 
prima  facie  claim  in  London? Yes. 

3143.  May  we  take  the  kind  of  autho- 

rity where  it  is  200,000  or  250,000?  Are 
you  thinking  there  are  a certain  number 
of  services,  for  instance  advanced  tech- 
nical colleges,  which  ought  not  to  be 
entirely  in  its  hands? Yes. 


3144.  But  apart  from  that  and,  I 
suppose,  scholarships  to  universities  and 
scholarships  to  advanced  colleges  and 
one  or  two  little  'things  like  .that,  it  really 
leaves  almost  everything  conferred  to 
the  local  authority  of  150,000  or  200,000, 

whatever  it  is? Yes,  Sir.  I think  wo 

get  at  cross-purposes  if  we  start  talking 
about  three  words.  There  is  the  word 
“ delegation  ”,  there  is  the  word  “ con- 
ferment ” and  there  is  the  word 
“allocation”,  and  in  this  connection  X 
would  rather  use  the  word  “ allocation  ” 
than  either  of  the  two  others.  The  word 
“ delegation  ” implies  a deliberate  hand- 
ing down  with  reservations ; the  word 
“ conferment  ” implies  that  you  give  it 
and  you  have  nothing  more  to  say  about 
it;  the  word  “allocation”  gives  to  me 
the  idea  that  you  hand  over  the  service 
to  be  run. 

3145.  Yes,  I think  I understand,  but 
if  I may  put  it  in  a slightly  different  way 
you  are  still  thinking  of  these  authori- 
ties, even  if  they  ihad  200,000  or  even 
250,000,  as  being  in  some  sense  in  a two- 
tier  system  where  something  is  allocated 

to  them  by  an  overhead  authority? 

Yes  Sir. 

3146.  And  for  the  overhead  authority 

you  are  thinking  of  counties? 1 am 

thinking  of  counties. 

3147.  I think  I have  got  that.  Would 
you  agree  that  the  things  you  are  think- 
ing of  as  reserved  to  the  county  autho- 
rity and  not  allocated  to  these  fairly 
large  area  .authorities  are  relatively  small 
— just  advanced  colleges  and  scholar- 
ships?— I should  not  say  that  “ hell  for 
leather”  technological  education  these 
days  is  relatively  small ; I should  not  say 
the  provision  of  teacher  training  is  small. 
It  is  small  in  relation  to  the  particular 
numbers  you  are  dealing  with  but  as  a 
factor  in  the  education  service  it  is  ex- 
tremely large.  Agricultural  education  is 
another  one. 

3148.  The  great  bulk  of  technical  edu- 

cation ithat  is  not  advanced  college 
education,  that  is  evening  institutes,  col- 
leges of  art  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
would  be  the  lower  tier? Adminis- 

tration. 

3149.  And  planning  and  siting? 1 

think  there  could  be  general  .agreement 
among  authorities  on  planning  and 
siting  and  things  of  that  kind. 
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3150.  Under  the  supervision  of  the 

county,  or  by  consultative  bodies  be- 
tween lower-tier  authorities? 1 think 

probably  by  consultative  bodies. 

3151.  Not  under  the  control  of  the 

county  authority? No,  not  when  you 

are  coming  down  to  the  local  aspect  of 
further  education,  but  the  phrase  that 
made  me  be  a bit  cautious  was  the  phrase 
41  college  of  art  ”,  because  a college  of 
art  to  be  effective  might  have  to  cover  a 
very  large  area  and  would  have  to  ibe  co- 
ordinated with  other  colleges. 

3152.  Yes,  so  the  ones  you  have  just 
named  are  mostly  the  things  that  would 
have  to  go  to  the  county  authority? 
Yes. 

3153.  Then  under  the  county  authority 

in  the  larger  units  of  local  government, 
the  larger  lower-tier  authorities,  there 
would  be  allocation  of  powers  which  is 
rather  nearer  to  conferment  than  to  dele- 
gation?  Yes,  it  is  much  nearer  confer- 

ment than  delegation  is  at  the  moment, 
but  not  much  nearer  than  delegation 
could  be  and  is  becoming  in  some  areas. 

3154.  I think  I have  that  point.  If  I 

may  still  for  a moment  stick  to  these 
larger  authorities  with  rather  big  powers 
allocated  to  them,  of  course  you  would 
agree  they  are  rather  large  powers  in 
education? Yes. 

3155.  If  I may  stick  to  them  for  a 
moment,  you  are  still  conceiving  of  some 
things  being  done  by  them  but  requiring 
some  kind  of  consultative  committees  or 
something  of  that  kind  as  between  several 

such  authorities,  is  that  right? Yes, 

Sir,  I think  that  is  true,  because  although 
it  is  important  that  the  parent  should 
have  a local  office  to  which  he  can  go 
there  should  not  be  a vast  variation  be- 
tween standards  of  education  in  an  area 
like  'London,  not  a vast  variation.  I think 
there  ought  to  be  flexibility,  there  ought 
to  be  variation,  but  you  always  have  the 
problem  of  the  boundary,  have  you  not? 

3156.  If  you  take  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical colleges — I am  perhaps  not  think- 
ing of  good  instances,  you  would  think 
of  better  instances — but  there  may  be 
very  good  reasons  why — I am  not  speak- 
ing of  advanced  colleges  of  technology 
but  of  technical  colleges — they  are 
specialised  in  certain  things.  For  in- 
stance, in  one  area  where  there  are  a 
lot  of  engineering  works  they  may 
specialise  in  engineering  and  industry, 
and  in  another  area  where  there  are 
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comparatively  few  engineering  works 
they  may  be  of  some  other  kind ; so  a 
bit  of  planning  on  the  provision  for  tech- 
nical colleges  over  the  area  of  the  lower- 
tier  authority  may  be  quite  a good  thing? 
Quite. 

3157.  Your  view  is  that  that  should  be 
done  by  a consultative  body,  that  is  to 
say  that  the  responsibility  should  rest 
with  the  lower-tier  authority,  and  the 
lower-tier  authority  you  say  do  the  job 
sensibly  and  well  and  therefore  they 
should  have  consultative  committees  of 

their  own,  is  that  right? Yes  I think 

that  is  right  for  most.qf  the  lower  grade 
technical  education,  but  I can  see  the 
necessity,  as  the  Ministry  have  seen,  for 
setting  up  technological  colleges  on  a 
national  basis  on  a very  much  wider  area. 
A college  dealing  for  example  with 
engineering  particularly  or,  say,  advanced 
physics  would  not  I believe  be  appro- 
priate for  a small  authority  in  London. 

I do  not  see  a great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
working  this. 

3158.  WouM  you  suppose  that  these 
consultative  committees  would  be  only 
consultative  and  that  the  whole  power  of 
decision  and  so  on  would  rest  in  the 

single  large  area  authority? Yes,  I 

think  they  would  have  to  have  much 
more  power  in  the  centre  than  obtains 
now,  for  example,  in  the  regional  organi- 
sation of  'technical  education. 

3159.  Power  at  the  centre? Yes,  I 

think  they  would  have  to  have  consider- 
ably more  power  at  the  centre. 

3160.  Somebody  would  have  to  confer 

power  on  them? Yes. 

3161.  How  would  it  .be  done?— tby 

indirect  conferment? As  I see  this 

pattern,  you  would  hand  over  to  the 
local  town  the  control  of  its  primary  ser- 
vice, its  secondary  service,  the  evening 
institutes,  the  youth  service,  and  so  on, 
but  when  you  come  to  what  merges  into 
the  larger  technical  field  it  seems  to  me 
you  have  got  to  have  a wider  area  of 
decision-making,  so  that,  while  I would 
agree  with  the  building  up  of  consulta- 
tive bodies,  I think  it  probably  would  he 
true  that  the  actual  power  of  ultimate 
decision  even  perhaps  on  the  siting  of 
such  institutions  would  be  with  the 
major  body. 

3162.  I see.  I think  we  are  a little  at 
cross-purposes.  I thought  we  were  talk- 
ing about  a certain  number  of  things 
where  you  thought  there  would  need  to 
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be  consultation  machinery  but  you  did 
not  really  want  powers  to  go  to  the 

county  authority. 1 am  quite  prepared 

for  ipowers  to  go  to  the  county  authority 
on  major  technology  and  so  on,  but  I 
realise  there  becomes  a borderline  which 
you  have  immediately  seized  upon,  the 
borderline  where  the  college  of  techno- 
logy comes  down  to  something  that  is 
less  than  the  degree  standard. 

3163.  But  rather  important? It  is 

rather  important,  I agree. 

3164.  But  you  are  not  really  hesitating 

at  that  stage  to  give  them  to  the  county 
authority? No. 

3165.  I think  the  point  is  a relatively 
important  one  and  it  arises  at  least  be- 
tween the  lines  in  the  Ministry’s  evidence. 
The  Ministry  clearly  suppose  that  what- 
ever .authority  is  going  to  ibe  in  oontroi 
the  government  are  going  -to  want  to 
organise  a drive  for  a good  long  rime 
for  the  improvement  and  development 

of  a lot  of  these  technical  colleges. 

Yes. 

3166.  And  the  methods  toy  which 

people  are  split  into  them  so  that  we 
have  a more  highly-trained  technical 
population.  They  seem  to  think  it  would 
be  easier  to  organise  that  drive  with 
larger  authorities? Yes. 

3167.  You  would  not  differ  from  .that? 

1 would  not  differ  from  that,  not 

personally. 

3168.  You  are  not  unwilling  to  let  -that 

go? 'No. 

3169.  That  does  simplify  your  concep- 
tion, if  I may  say  so.  As  I have  been 
talking,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  about  the 
larger  authorities  who'  would  have  what 
Dr.  White  terms  allocated  powers,  would 
it  -be  wise  to  ask  any  other  questions 
about  .that  before  we  go  on  to  delega- 
tion? 

Chairman : Has  any  other  member  of 
the  Commission  any  iquestions  to  ask 
about  higher  education? 

3170.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  I would  just 
like  to'  ask  you  one  question,, . This  is 
not  specifically  about  higher  education, 
but  it  arises  out  of  your  use  of  the 
■terms  ; we  have  used  two  terms — “ con- 
ferment ”,  which  under  statutory  powers 
are  conferred  on  a district,  say,  and  .the 
cost  is  met  out  of  local  rates,  and 
“ delegation  ”,  which  is  delegation  by  a 
county  to  a district  or  somebody  else 
under  which  .the  cost  still  remains  to  be 


met  out  of  county  rates.  What  I am 
not  clear  .about  is  where  the  cost  of  allo- 
cated functions  is  going  to  be  charged? 

Yes,  it  is  a .difficulty.  May  I put  it 

this  way?  The  .term  “ delegation  ” has 
In  the  experience  of  many  .authorities, 
many  of  .the  minor  authorities,  been  a 
very  unfortunate  one.  It  has  meant  very 
severe  restrictions  of  their  .powers.  They 
have  operated  .under  a scheme  where  all 
the  reserved  powers,  anything  .that  is  not 
in  the  scheme,  are  with  the  authority  and 
where  by  rigid  financial  regulations  the 
authority  can  in  fact  prescribe  doiwn  to 
the  lowest  detail  what  should  be  done. 
That  kind  of  delegation  to  us  has  been 
very  irksome  .and  difficult  and  awkward 
to  operate,  and  we  feel  that  if  there  is  to 
■be  any  type  of  delegation  it  should  be 
raised  very  much  above  .that  standard 
and  the  service  should  be  allocated.  I 
do  not  see  a great  deal  of  difficulty  . I do 
appreciate  that  on  .the  financial  side  you 
come  down  in  the  end  to  who  raises  the 
rate.  In  fact  the  rates  are  now  raised 
■by  the  .boroughs. 

3171.  Yes,  but  there  is  a rather  funda- 

mental difference  between  rates  .and  pre- 
cepts.  Yes,  I agree. 

3172.  I .quite  appreciate  what  you  are 
trying  to  do  in  regard  ,to  functions ; all 
I meant  was : did  you  contemplate  that 
■in  the  administration  as  you  would  wish 
to  have  it  the  cost  of  education  or  of  any 
part  of  it  should  be  'borne  out  of  county 
precept  or  borne  out  of  eaoh  district 

rate? No  Sir,  I do  not  go  las  far  as 

each  district  rate — I am  speaking  .per- 
sonally noiw — because  I think  it  imme- 
diately gives  rise  .to  problems  of  the 
relationship  between  poorer  and  richer 
authorities  .and  who  is  bearing  .the  cost. 
I think  it  is  not  inconceivable  to  think  of 
a scheme  by  which  you  have  a general 
agreement  .over  .an  area  as  to  what  the 
rate  shall  be  for  education  in  broad 
■terms,  having  got  the  estimates  from  the 
smaller  bodies,  and  then  for  those  bodies 
to  be  given  that  money  upon  which  to 
function. 

3173.  Chairman : I think  really  all  Dr, 
White  means  is  that  allocation  is  delega- 
tion without  the  overtones  which  have 
become  .associated  with  the  word  “ dele- 
gation ” today.— — 'Yes  Sir,  the  overtones 
are  delegation  plus  plus. 

3174.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Fundamen- 
tally .the  .service  .remains  a county  service 
because  it  is  borne  out  of  county  finance? 
-That  I think  is  probably  true. 
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3175.  Chairman : .May  I just  ask  one 
point  on  this  .question  of  higher  educa- 
tion, iDr.  White  or  .Mr.  Tomlinson.  It 
has  'been  very  strongly  .urged  upon  us  by 
a number  of  .bodies  with  experience  'that 
under  present  day  conditions  .particularly 
it  is  quite  essential  that  the  same  autho- 
rity should  be  responsible  in  any  county 
or  other  area  both  for  secondary  educa- 
tion and  for  higher  education.  The 
reason  given  is  this,  that  it  is  so  important 
to  arrange  for  the  smooth  transition  of 
as  many  people  as  possible  from  the 
secondary  stage  .to  the  higher  stage,  and 
that  you  cannot  arrange  that  smooth 
transition  unless  you  have  both  the 
higher  education  level  and  the  secondary 
education  level  administered  by  the  same 
authority.  I am  trying  to  put  .the  point 
as  fairly  as  I can.  .Would  you  like  to 
offer  any  comment  upon  that  before  we 
leave  this  question  of  higher  education? 

-il  would  not  have  said.  Sir,  .that  it 

was  as  important  as  has  been  made  out. 
If  you  look  at  the  .practice,  the  London 
County  Council  provide  an  enormous 
amount  of  further  .education  for  autho- 
rities around,  .and  there  is  not  any  diffi- 
culty about  inter-authority  adjustments 
between  them.  I oannot  see  that,  .because 
you  can  only  provide  a higher  technical 
organisation  on  a big  scale  .unit,  therefore 
the  lowest  infants’  school,  where  the  rela- 
tion is  .between  the  mother,  the  child 
and  the  teacher,  has  got  to  com©  under 
the  same  authority.  I think  when  you 
get  to  .the  age  of  about  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen, when  you  get  to  the  level  of  the 
grammar  school,  then  given  the  flow  I 
have  suggested  .by  which  you  have 
an  intimate  association  'by  the  locality 
with  the  technical  college  but  its  ultimate 
direotion  by  the  major  authority,  the 
difficulties  that  you  have  suggested  are 
covered,  and  indeed  you  secure  in  the 
management  a .good  deal  of  local  interest, 
which  you  might  not  secure  otherwise. 

3176.  I suppose  you  might  also  pray 
in  aid  of  ' the  argument  that  quite  a 
number  of  pupils  who  have  been  at 
London  County  Council  schools  find 
their  way  to  a 'higher  technical  institu- 
tion operated  by  a small  county  borough 

in  their  area? Fair  enough — very 

true. 

3177.  I think  you  agree  that  the  stream 

should  be  kept  free? Yes. 

3178.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
both  levels  organised  under  the  same 
administrative  control  in  order  to  achieve 
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that  freedom  of  flow? May  I put  it 

another  way?  Taking  away  for  a moment 
your  higher  technology,  which  is  becom- 
ing a major  service,  then  90  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  work  tin  education  is  with 
infants  and  primary  and  secondary 
schools  of  various  types,  is  it  not,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
work  is  an  effective  block  of  work  which 
could  be  well  organised  in  that  way. 
There  may  be  cases,  if  you  went  into 
special  services,  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  so  on,  where  'perhaps  it  was  wiser 
to  provide,  as  London  has  been  able  to 
provide,  on  a big  scale  for  very  highly 
specialised  treatment.  But  I do  not  see 
that,  because  for  the  special  education 
of  children  who  have  had  poliomyelitis 
and  yet  are  brilliant  children  where  you 
need  one  institution  to  cover  the  whole 
of  southern  England,  therefore  you  want 
one  institution  to  cover  the  whole  o.f 
southern  England  for  dealing  with 
infants’  schools. 

3179.  That  is  a question  of  the  catch- 
ment area? Yes. 

3180.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  So  far  we 

have  been  speaking  of  the  larger  lower- 
tier  authorities.  I suppose  in  the  case 
of  those  a borough  council  would  be 
involved.  Would  the  allocation  be 
of  powers  which  are  very  near  confer- 
ment powers  to  a borough  council? 

Yes,  as  in  the  excepted  district  cases. 

3181.  In  the  list  you  give  on  page  2 

of  your  memorandum  in  the  200,000  or 
250,000  size,  for  instance,  you  have  one 
borough  council,  an  excepted  district, 
then  you  have  some  divisional  executives 
which  are  not  excepted  districts  but  of 
that  size? Yes. 

3182.  Would  it  be  your  idea  for  these 
which  are  not  excepted  districts,  where  if 
you  allocated  powers  you  could  not 
allocate  them  to  a borough  council, 
that  they  would  have  powers  allo- 
cated to  them  in  the  same  way 

if  they  were  big  enough? 1 think 

this  is  a matter  of  experience  and  growth, 
but  it  is  a matter  of  flexibility.  After  all, 
we  created  this  organisation  in  1945  and 
the  general  experience  has  been  that 
where  divisional  executives  have  done 
well  you  have  been  able  to  increase  their 
powers,  and  that  has  been  done  recently 
as  you  probably  know  in  Surrey  ; there 
has  been  a considerable  increase  of 
powers,  coming  from  experience.  I would 
not  have  said  automatically  that  you  can 
by  law  confer  on  them  these  powers  in 
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the  same  terms  as  you  did  on  the  borough 
councils,  but  I should  see  no  reason  why, 
if  the  divisional  executive  began  to  pro- 
duce a life  of  its  own,  you  should  not 
relate  the  delegation  to  the  capacity  of 
the  area.  May  I put  it  this  way,  that  you 
are  dealing  in  the  London  area  as  I see 
it  with  two  completely  different  pictures. 
You  have  your  old  well-established 
towns,  Croydon,  West  Ham,  East  Ham, 
Ilford,  and  some  of  the  Middlesex  towns 
which  have  grown  up  around  a village 
and  become  stabilised  and  which  but  for 
the  grace  of  God  would  have  been  a 
county  borough,  as  Croydon  is,  on 
population.  Against  that  you  have  the 
creation  since  1920  or  1930  of  new  areas 
which  have  grown  up  around  an  original 
village  and  have  'been  either  L.C.C. 
estates  or  local  estates  where  the  old 
boundaries  mean  very  little  when  you 
come  to  educational  and  catchment 
areas  Guildford  is  a very  good  case  in 
point  ; it  is  a small  .market  town  where 
you  have  a catchment  area  that  looks 
into  it.  I feel  if  the  counties  have  worked 
wisely  they  have  made  divisional  execu- 
tives that  are  built  upon  this  new  con- 
ception of  how  far  you  can  go  in  a car, 
how  far  you  go  into  the  market,  where 
you  go  to  the  cinema  and  so  on,  and  that 
new  unit  is  being  built  up..  This  very 
convenient  administrative  unit  for  educa- 
tion begins  to  get  a sense  of  life,  it  brings 
the  more  rural  fringe  into  the  market 
town  life,  and  the  centre  of  the  new 
kind  of  local  government  area  which  we 
would  fashion  if  we  started  anew  is  there 
for  education.  I think  the  amount  of 
power  you  can  give  in  the  area  depends 
very  largely  on  the  way  in  which  it 
works. 

3183.  If  you  take,  for  instance,  the 
Forest  division  and  Harrow  which  are 
in  the  same  class  of  size.  In  this  alloca- 
tion of  powers  which  as  we  agreed  is 
almost  conferment  you  have  a borough 
council  to  confer  them  or  allocate  them. 
In  the  Forest  .division  would  you  'have  a 

directly  elected  divisional  executive? 

No,  Sir.  I say  “no,  Sir”,  but  may  I 
put  it  this  way?  That  depends  very 
largely  upon  your  decisions  on  other 
matters.  If  you  decided  that  this  was 
the  new  local  government  unit,  then  fair 
enough.  You  would  create  the  new 
boroughs,  as  Harrow  created  itself. 

3184.  Not  a special  education  authority 

but  an  all-purpose  borough? An  all- 

purpose borough,  as  you  have  at  Harrow. 


But  if  your  decision  of  policy  was  that 
you  left  the  existing  areas  intact  I would 
still  say  within  that  kind  of  area  it  was 
better  to  build  the  divisional  executive 
for  education. 

3185.  If  we  -may  now  go  to  the  smaller 

lower-tier  authorities — first  of  all  on  the 
use  of  words : you  do  not  here  want  to 
talk  about  allocation ; you  do  not  want 
to  say  it  is  allocation,  that  you  would 
allocate  fewer  powers.  Here  you  want 
to  use  the  word  “ delegation  ”? Yes. 

3186.  This  -is  a question  of  your 
helping  us  out  of  your  experience  about 
delegation.  It  has  been  said,  I think  it 
was  Alderman  Jordan  who  said  it,  that 
delegation  looks  like  one  thing  to  the 
county  and  another  thing  to  the  divisional 
executive  or  to  some  bproughs.  Would 
you  like  to  develop  that  a little  and 
indicate  what  you  have  in  mind  about 
delegation?  Do  you,  for  instance,  want 
financial  control,  control  of  budgeting 

and  so  on? Alderman  Jordan  is 

speaking  from  Middlesex  and  he  will 
speak  for  himself.  I am  speaking  gener- 
ally and  nationally,  and  my  experience 
is  that  wherever  there  has  been  a good 
relationship  between  a county  and  the 
smaller  unit  the  delegation  has  become 
in  course  of  time  very  satisfactory.  It 
takes  the  form  that  the  local  body  makes 
its  own  budget  within  the  general  frame- 
work of  the  county  policy.  There  are 
frequent  consultations  between  the  two 
bodies  as  to  how  you  should  deal  with 
certain  items.  The  local  body  has  a 
right  to  be  consulted  and  indeed  a right 
to  indicate  the  areas  where  it  would 
wish  to  have  schools,  the  kind  of  schools 
it  would  wish  to  have,  the  kind  of 
organisation,  within  what  it  knows  to  be 
the  general  county  policy.  By  and  large 
even  in  some  small  areas  of  40,000  that 
sort  of  delegation  is  working  extremely 
well,  and  it  does  .bring  .a  local  intimacy 
that  cannot  be  found  I think  in  the  big 
county  area.  It  as  particularly  valuable 
in  the  smaller  country  town  . with  its 
periphery  where  the  administrative  centre 
is  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  away  and 
awkward  to  get  at. 

3187.  Would  you  say  that  the  good 
working  is  closely  correlated  to  the  nature 
of  the  scheme?  Do  you  think  you  could 
look  at  the  scheme  and  tell  by  looking 

at  it  . . .? -No,  Sir,  but  I could  tell 

if  I looked  at  the  people. 

3188.  .It  is  not  as  simple  as  that?- 

No,  it  is  not  as  simple  as  that.  Of  course 
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the  scheme  has  a certain  amount  to  do 
•with  it,  and  my  experience  is  that  the 
scheme  should  be  clear  and  precise  as  to 
what  they  do  do  and  what  they  do  not 
do ; and  alongside  the  scheme  there 
should  be  built  up  a definite  code  of 
administrative  practice.  Some  of  the 
schemes  originally  were  so  loose  and 
vague,  particularly  about  financial 
matters,  that  one  did  not  understand— 
nobody  understood — what  they  meant. 
I think  the  scheme  should  say,  for 
example,  that  once  the  estimate  is 
approved  you  have  the  right  to  incur 
this  expenditure  within  the  estimate,  and 
should  make  it  clear  whether  you  have 
got  to  go  back  and  ask  again  for  second 
approval  or  not.  If  the  scheme  makes 
it  clear  that  you  have  the  right  to  make 
that  expenditure  then  everybody  knows 
precisely  where  they  are  and  a code  of 
practice  gets  built  up  not  merely  between 
officers  but  between  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees. In  my  own  area  quite  frankly 
I think  I would  be  quite  as  well  off  as 
if  I were  a county  borough. 

3189.  Can  you  say  who  the  officers 
ought  to  be  for  a scheme  to  work  well? 

1 would  say  three  things  about  that. 

I think  if  you  are  going  to  have  a scheme 
work  well  first  the  officer  must  be  quali- 
fied, sufficiently  qualified  at  least  to  talk 
to  his  counterpart  in  his  county  on 
reasonable  terms,  not  merely  university 
qualifications  but  teaching  experience — 
those  things  are  important.  Secondly,  I 
think  he  must  have  a correct  relation- 
ship with  the  town  clerk  and  the  heads 
of  the  departments  an  his  area ; to  put 
dt  brutally  he  must  not  be  so  underpaid 
that  he  is  looked  down  on  by  the  local 
town  clerk  to  whom  he  has  to  go  for 
the  sites  and  so  on.  Thirdly,  I think  he 
should  be  recognised  in  frequent  con- 
sultation at  county  level  on  not  merely 
the  detailed  policy  of  that  particular  area 
but  he  should  know  the  framework  of 
the  general  policy  of  the  county  so  that 
he  can  interpret  that  to  his  local 
committee. 

3190.  What  about  finance  and  budget- 

ing? What  about  finance  officers? 
Would  the  chief  officer  be  responsible 
for  the  financial  aspect  of  this,  respon- 
sible for  keeping  inside  the  budget? 

Yes,  with  modern  accountancy  systems 
there  is  not  really  a great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty about  that.  The  more  important 
thing  is  seeing  that  your  estimating  is 
done  correctly  in  accordance  with  general 
overall  county  policy,  but  in  a modem 


budgetary  system  a county  treasurer  or 
borough  treasurer  budgets  in  a way  which 
can  give  you  at  any  stage  where  your 
expenditure  is  going. 

3191.  I was  thinking,  if  I might 
mention  it  to  Councillor  Hutton,  that  in 
Essex  there  is  an  arrangement,  is  there 
not,  by  which  there  is  a county  financial 
officer  responsible  to  the  county  authority 
at  the  seat  of  some  of  the  divisional 

executives? Councillor  Hutton  : That 

is  perfectly  true.  In  the  office,  anyway, 
of  the  Forest  division,  there  is  established 
what  is  known  as  the  area  financial 
officer.  His  duties  are  not  only  con- 
cerned with  education  ; he  also  will  deal 
with  other  services  in  his  particular  area. 

3192.  I was  thinking  of  the  point  Dt- 
White  was  making.  Is  it  a valuable  thing 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  divisional 
executive  to  have  such  a finance  officer, 

do  you  think? 1 can  only  give  a 

personal  opinion,  Sir,  and  I think  that 
the  smoothness  with  which  the  arrange- 
ments run  in  my  own  division  would 
suggest  that  it  has  advantage,  but  I can 
conceive  that  in  some  other  divisions  they 
may  not  run  so  smoothly. 

3193.  When  people  are  complaining 
about  delegation  they  say  that  of  course 
one  is  not  allowed  to  spend  more  than 
£10,  £100  or  £1,000,  whatever  it  is,  with- 
out referring.  Do  you  think  that  sort 
of  thing  inside  the  main  heads  of  the 
budget  ought  not  to  arise? — - — Dr. 
White : It  ought  not  to  arise,  and  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  it  does  not  arise. 
You  will  notice  that  the  Minister  in  his 
new  memorandum  on  this  matter  to  the 
new  excepted  districts  is  talking  about 
£20,000,  a minor  work  project,  being 
done  locally.  There  have  been  areas 
where  the  accounting  has  been  too  rigid  ; 
Middlesex  is  a case  in  point.  It  is  one 
of  the  complaints  that  has  arisen  there 
that  the  sub-division  of  the  estimates  has 
been  too  rigid  and  votes  have  been  made 
within  a very  narrow  compartment  of 
the  estimates  and  must  not  be  expended 
beyond  that  amount.  We  all  feel  that 
broad  headings  are  the  right  way  to  face 
this  matter  and  that  general  freedom  to 
expend  within  the  limits  of  approved 
estimates^  is  the  right  policy.  Although 
I know  a tremendous  amount  has  been 
said  about  the  breakdown  and  failure  of 
this  system,  in  many  cases  it  just  does 
work  extremely  well.  After  all,  even  if 
you  are  a county  borough,  you  are  still 
accountable  to  a county  borough 
treasurer. 
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3194.  You  were  saying  that  although 
there  is  not  an  absolute  one-for-one 
correlation  between  a place  with  a good 
scheme  and  a place  that  works  well,  1 
suppose  you  can  do  a good  deal  with 

the  scheme? A very  great  deal 

indeed,  Sir,  and  we  have  in  fact  pro- 
duced what  we  think  is  a model  of  a 
scheme  of  this  type  that  we  think  would 
work  well,  but  any  scheme  would  break 
down  badly  if  the  personal  relationships 
are  unsatisfactory,  and  often  the  unsatis- 
factory relationships  arise  not  on  officer 
level. 

3195.  Have  you  done  a model  form  of 
budgeting?  What  I have  in  mind  is  that 
it  may  very  well  be  that  the  form  of 
budgeting  which  suits  the  county  if 
broken  down  for  purposes  of  the  various 
executives  may  not  make  particularly 
good  sense  or  be  a very  useful  thing  for 

the  executive. No,  I think  if  you  use 

the  Ministry  of  Education’s  form  of 
accounting  it  is  quite  reasonable;  it 
works  quite  reasonably. 

3196.  It  suits  the  divisional  executive 

quite  well? Yes. 

3197.  So  there  is  no  great  problem  on 

that  side  of  it? No,  Sir,  the  problem 

arises  if  the  county  itself  begins  to  break 
down  very  closely.  I will  give  you  an 
example : you  have  so  much  for 

libraries  and  so  much  for  other  books. 
If  you  have  spent  up  to  your  head  on 
libraries  you  cannot  take  a bit  out  of 
“ other  books  ” and  put  that  right. 

3198.  In  these  smaller  authorities,  the 
lower-tier  authorities  you  are  con- 
templating, and  in  the  larger  authorities, 
you  are  assuming  they  would  in  general 
systems  of  managers  and  governors 
for  their  schools ; they  would  not 
feel,  and  you  would  not  feel, 
that  they  should  themselves  rather 

directly  govern  the  schools? No, 

Sir,  I think  there  is  a place  for 
managers  and  governors  of  particular 
schools.  This  comes  back  to  the  funda- 
mental conception  of  democracy.  Our 
job  is  not  merely  to  run  the  service  but 
so  to  interest  the  maximum  number  of 
people  that  they  can  feel  they  are  taking 
part  in  it  and  it  is  their  service  Part  of 
my  case  is  that  the  more  people  we  can 
bring  into  the  actual  administration  ot 
education,  much  as  we  officers  may  not 
altogether  like  it,  the  better.  I feel  if 
we  can  bring  managers  and  governors 
in  on  their  individual  schools  so  much 
the  better.  The  danger  is,  as  I think  all 


my  colleagues  know,  that  if  you  create 
a body  of  managers  for  school  A,  head- 
mistress A meets  the  body  of  managers, 
and  they  think  at  that  moment  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  except  what  head- 
mistress A wants ; it  may  be  £45,000. 
That  has  got  to  be  looked  at  in  the 
context  of  the  bigger  job.  That  is  why  I 
feel  the  divisional  executive  comes  in, 
because  it  can  hear  the  whole  story.  The 
other  point  of  advantage  is  that 
managers  do  come  to  divisional  execu- 
tives, and  they  have  to  come  and  justify 
before  a bigger  body  what  is  the  claim 
of  the  particular  school. 

3199.  Mr.  Cadbury:  ,We  were  dis- 
cussing the  size  question  and  I may  have 
missed  the  point,  but  in  any  county 
area  there  are  some  units  which 
would  be  in  the  larger  size  and 
some  in  the  smaller.  You  have  not 
defined  it  exactly,  but  if  it  was  50,000— 
I have  a map  of  metropolitan  Surrey  in 
front  of  me,  and  some  units  would  be 
above  the  50,000  and  some  below.  Do 
you  suggest  in  that  area  two  different 
systems,  one  of  near-conferment  which 
you  call  allocation,  and  one  the  dele- 
gated system  under  a divisional  basis, 
because  the  divisions  might  be  oddly 
shaped  in  .any  of  the  metropolitan 

counties? No,  Sir.  First  of  all  may 

I take  you  up  on  your  50,000.  I think 
50,000  is  going  a bit  low  for  any  allo- 
cation of  powers. 

3200.  May  I put  my  point  then  for 
Middlesex  where  you  have  quite  a lot 
of  districts  of  100,000  and  some  con- 
siderably less.  My  point  is  this:  do  you 
envisage  two  patterns  within  the  one 
area,  so  that  if  you  coloured  my  map 
some  will  be  coloured  in  one  colour  and 
some  in  another,  buit  it  may  ibe  difficult 
to  group  some  of  the  smaller  ones  into 

a workable  division? Yes  Sir,  but 

that  is  nothing  like  as  complex  as  what 
we  have  now,  with  urban  districts,  rural 
districts,  boroughs  and  county  boroughs 
and  so  on.  What  I think  is  the  answer 
to  you  is  that  it  is  governed  by  the 
historic  situation.  If  you  have  got  a 
recognised  town  of  60,000  to  70,000  with 
a borough  council  established  within 
that  town,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no 
argument  in  the  world  as  to  why  you 
should  not  confer  on  that  borough  coun- 
cil or  allocate  to  that  borough  council 
quite  a substantial  part  of  its  education 
provision ; 'but  if  you  have  a smallish 
market  town,  and  an  area  around  it 
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naturally  and  geographically  looks  into 
the  town  I cannot  see  why  you  cannot 
have  that  area  becoming  a divisional 
executive. 

3201.  I am  satisfied  my  map  would  be 
parti-coloured ; who  would  allocate  the 

colours  under  your  system? You 

would  'have  youir  recognised  scheme  of 
delegation  in  accordance  with  legislation 
for  your  major  authorities,  and  you 
would  have  a scheme  of  delegation  pre- 
pared for  (the  other  authorities. 

3202.  Harrow  would  get  it  as  of  right? 
Yes. 

3203.  In  Middlesex  county  would 
there  be  a scheme  for  some  of  the 
smaller  areas  which  are  on  my  map? 
Yes. 

3204.  Sir  Charles  Morris : But  on  your 

submission  today,  whatever  anybody 
may  say  on  a subsequent  occasion  in 
another  connection,  Harrow  would 
receive  allocated  powers  and  be  part  of 
the  two-tier  system? Yes. 

3205.  Mr.  Cadbury:  You  have  isaid 
nothing  about  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil area.  It  is  obviously  different  in  that 
the  metropolitan  boroughs  within 
London  have  never  been  education 
authorities.  Would  you  apply  the  same 
parti-coloured  pattern  to  the  districts 
within  the  London  County  Council  as 
you  have  suggested  for  outside  the 

London  County  Council? 1 think, 

Sir,  I would.  I have  read  the  evidence 
of  the  London  County  Council  and  the 
evidence  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  on 
this  point ; I can  see  the  argument  that 
from  1870  you  had  a London  school 
board,  and  in  1902  you  had  the  London 
County  Council,  and  all  the  way  through 
the  picture  you  have  had  this  historic 
development  of  a unit  in  London,  but 
you  will  notice  that  even  in  the  Ministry 
of  Education’s  own  evidence  they  say 
that  while  they  do  not  suggest  divisional 
executives  they  do  suggest  a breakdown 
of  the  local  supervision,  and  they  sug- 
gest that  the  local  offices  within  the  local 
area  are  not  really  strong  enough.  I 
agree  all  the  history,  but  what  I think 
is  so  important  is  this  point  of  interest- 
ing the  maximum  number  of  people  in 
local  demofcracy,  and  I think  it  so  im- 
portant that  I would  be  prepared  to  start 
now  and  go  back  on  some  of  the  past, 
and  -I  think  they  could  go  back.  I can 
see  all  the  difficulties  in  doing  it,  but  I 


think  the  argument  for  democracy  is 
overwhelming  even  within  London. 

3206.  But  the  educational  pattern 

within  London  would  show  some  larger 
units  of  local  government? It  would. 

3207.  The  one  that  is  just  exactly  in 

front  of  me  is  Camberwell  with  a popu- 
lation Off  178,000  people,  one  of  your 
allocated  districts.  A much  smaller  area, 
perhaps  Finsbury,  would  be  grouped  with 
other  smaller  areas  into  a division  and 
have  delegated  powers? Y es. 

3208.  But  they  would  all  become  edu- 
cation authorities  as  a second-tier?— 
That  is  my  own  personal  view.  I have 
not  discussed  this,  I am  merely  speaking 
personally.  It  is  my  own  view,  although 
I recognise  all  (the  conflict  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  doing  that  because  of  the  historic 
background. 

3209.  Miss  Johnston:  We  have  had  a 

number  of  representations  from  local 
authorities  that  the  powers  of  managers 
and  governors  are  inadequate.  Do  you 
think  it  should  be  possible  to  organise  the 
educational  system  so  that  the  head 
teacher,  the  governors,  the  divisional 
executive  and  the  county  council  or  the 
people  on  the  education  committee  all 
feel  that  their  powers  and  duties  are  ade- 
quate?  1 do  not  think  it  is  possible  in 

any  world  ; none  of  them  think  they 
have  got  adequate  powers  ; counties 
blame  the  Ministry. 

3210.  Nevertheless  they  all  feel  it  is 

worth  doing,  whatever  they  are  on? 

I think  in  many  areas  governors 
and  managers  have  very  little  to 
do ; that  is  largely  because  they 
have  been  allowed  to  meet  without 
administrative  guidance.  If  you  go 
to  the  larger  secondary  schools  where 
you  have  had  a 'body  of  managers  and 
you  have  been  able  to  give  them  a 
responsible  administrative  officer  who 
goes  there  and  guides  them  and  tells  them 
what  can  be  done,  what  are  their  powers 
and  what  are  not  their  powers,  then  they 
begin  to  function.  But  you  go  to  an 
infants’  school  where  there  are  half  a 
dozen  local  women  who  are  councillors 
or  friends-  of  councillors,  or  the  local 
church  school  where  the  vicar  comes  and 
introduces  a number  of  people  who  are 
local  managers,  they  have  no  more  to 
guide  them  than  the  head  teacher’s  con- 
ception of  administration  and  there  in 
fact  the  system  does  not  work.  I think 
you  have  to  be  prepared  to  give  them 
help  and  guidance  on  the  a dministrative 
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side  if  you  want  them  to  function.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
function,  within  a system  of  divisional 
administration,  as  much  as  they  function 
within  county  boroughs.  Indeed  I am 
prepared  to  assert  that  there  are  county 
boroughs  in  the  country  where  managers 
and  governors  function  far  less  than  in 
divisions. — Councillor  Hutton : Mr. 

Chairman,  I wonder  if  I could  add  to 
what  Dr.  White  has  said  in  answer  to  a 
question  which  Miss  Johnston  asked.  I 
do  not  think  the  feeling  that  .they  have 
not  enough  power  is  limited  to  governors 
and  managers.  It  is  often  felt  by  mem- 
bers of  district  councils  who  feel  that 
they  are  tied  too  much  iby  counties.  It 
is  really  I think  a matter  of  how  much 
power  is  given,  and  there  Should  be  no 
difficulty  in  a system  of  delegation  by 
which  governors  and  managers  are  given 
all  the  power  which  they  are  willing  to 
absorb.  I think  in  many  cases  they 
could  take  more  power. 

3211.  Sir  John  Wrigley : We  have 

arrived  at  the  point  where  your  system 
inevitably  produces  two  types  of  autho- 
rity, one  allocated  and  the  other  divi- 
sional executive  which  does  not  have  the 
same  measure  of  power  allocated,  or  may 
not  have. Dr.  White : May  not  have. 

3212.  In  the  body  of  your  memo- 
randum you  say  somewhere  that  local 
government  is  a whole  and  it  is  there- 
fore difficult  to  separate  functions  and 
districts,  apart  from  the  more  general 
considerations.  In  your  conclusions 
you  wind  up  with  the  general  idea  that 
a county  borough  type  of  government 
is  the  better.  You  are  handicapped  in 
applying  that  by  the  existing  distribution 
of  looal  government  which  at  the 
present  time  produces  a large  number 
of  authorities  not  big  enough  to  be  a 
county  borough.  Would  you  prefer,  if 
local  government  made  it  possible,  that 
the  whole  of  the  area  should  be  made 
into  the  kind  of  areas  which  would  be 
big  enough  to  have  functions  allocated? 

You  mean  create  a number  of 

500,000  units  in  and  around  London? 

3213.  Yes.  WhJat  I 'am  really  asking 
is  how  much  importance  do'  you  attach 
to  the  difference  between  the  authority 
that  gets  full  powers  'allocated  to'  it  and 
the  authority  which  has  .to  be  content 

wiith  a minor  measure  of  'allocation? 

I think  it  is  so  unlikely,  so  almost  im- 
possible to  wipe  the  slate  clean  an  London 


— if  we  were  starting  again  I think  there 
would  be  a lot  ;to  be  said  for  it. 

3214.  I was  thinking  of  Greater  Lon- 
don outside  London.— -Hi  am  (talking  of 
the  Greater  London  area.  If  you  were 
able  to  wipe  .the  slate  clean  again  (there 
would  bie  a good  deal  to  be  said  for 
units  of  500,000  With  pretty  well  all  the 
powers  I have  suggested  allocated,  but  an 
fact  you  are  confronted  wiith  a practical 
situation  (where  it  seems  to  me  that  can- 
not be  done.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me, 
so  important  is  lit  to  have  local  adminis- 
tration, that  the  wiser  thing  is  to  have 
■this  two -tier  type  of  organisation  that  I 
have  suggested  to  you  rather  than  to 
concentrate  the  whole  .of  the  powers  in 
the  counties  or  in  the  London  County 
Council.  I see  the  alternative  not  as 
being  able  to  create  neiw  500,000  units  ; 
the  alternatives  :are  either  itihait  you  con- 
centrate the  whole  of  the  powers  in  the 
county  councils  as  (they  are  now  or  some- 
thing like  them,  either  with  (the  same 
county  councils  or  creating  new  county 
councils,  or  to  have  .general  county 
council  level  and  a really  effective 
secoind^tier  level ; I am  all  for  the 
second-tier. 

3.215.  I was  not  thinking  of  500,000 ; 
I was  'adopting  your  .thesis  here.  I .'thought 
about  100,000,  because  you  say  ithe  cri- 
terion for  the  conferment  of  full  powers 
should  not  be  more  stringent  (than  the 
criterion  laid  down,  in  the  government 
'policy,  which  is  100,000.  The  question 
I was  really  asking  was  this:  you  (take 
those  that  are  over  100,000  and  you  pro- 
duce a good  part  of  the  area  with  allo- 
cated powers.  You  are  then  left,  as  Mr. 
Cadbury  says,  with  a patchwork.  Do 
you  from  your  point  of  view  want  the 

patchwork  removing? *No>  Sir,  I 

would  not  have  said  at  this  stage  II  would 
want  the  patchwork  removed,  because 
in  order  to  remove  it  you  have  too-  create 
an  entirely  artificial  situation,  you  have 
goit  to  lump  areas  together  probably 
against  their  will.  I should  have  said 
there  was  a good  deal  of  argument  for 
retaining  the  patchwork  situation.  Let 
me  explain  that  in  this  way  if  I may.  The 
difference  between  .an  excepted  district 
and  a divisional  executive  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  scheme  ait  .the  moment.  There 
are  some  excepted  districts  in  this  coun- 
try which  have  far  less  'powers  than  divi- 
sional executives.  It  has  worked  out  that 
way.  Now  it  seems  <to  me  that  in  the 
case  of  divisional  executives  you  can 
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approximate  ithem  .bo  what  the  .area  is 
and  is  going  to  be,  and  I do  not  regard 
these  schemes  as  static  for  all  time.  Im 
the  case  of  ithe  recognised  .town  I would 
give  it  these  powers  but  in  ithe  case  of 
divisional  executives  I would  delegate 
powers  to  the  extent  that  they  are  reason- 
ably -local  and  I do  noit  worry  very  much 
about  ithe  patchwork. 

3216.  You  attach  the  basic  importance 
to  the  existence  of  a community  which 

feels  itself  to  .be  a community? Yes, 

Sir,  I think  that  depends  on  its  size,  does 

it  not? Mr.  Tillett : I wonder  if  I 

could  supplement  what  Dr.  White  has 
said  by  referring  to  the  experience  in 
Essex  where  we  have  six  excepted 
districts  and  five  county  divisions. 
Although  the  scheme  on  paper  looked 
a little  different  those  of  us  who 
work  in  the  county  divisions  do 
not  feel  that  the  measure  of  dele- 
gation is  substantially  less  than  in 
the  excepted  districts.  It  depends,  you 
see,  as  'Dr.  White  said  earlier,  on  the 
personal  relationships  which  have 
developed  over  the  years  and  on  ithe 
degree  of  trust  which  ithe  counity  com- 
mittee has  placed  in  .the  divisional  execu- 
tives. So.  that  in  many  oases,  I think 
it  would  be  true  to  say — in  Essex  I know 
and  in  other  areas  I know  by  hearing 
what  people  say — that  the  degree  of 
delegation  has  grown  up  beyond  what 
might  appear  merely  on  the  paper 
scheme. 

3217.  Mr.  Cadbury : Would  Mr. 

Tillett  tell  us  the  basis  of  selection  of 
members  for  these  two  types  of  authority 

he  has  just  described? In  the  excepted 

districts  the  borough  council  is  of  course 
the  divisional  executive  legally ; it 
operates  through  a committee  for  educa- 
tion the  majority  of  whose  members  are 
themselves  borough  councillors.  In  the 
divisional  executive  areas,  which  con- 
sist of  a number  of  county  districts, 
boroughs  or  urban  or  rural  districts 
joined  together  for  the  purpose,  then  the 
majority,  usually  the  bare  majority,  of 
the  membership  of  the  executives  are 
people  appointed  by  the  respective 
county  district  councils,  and  the  re- 
mainder are  appointed  by  the  county 
council.  The  people  appointed  by  the 
county  district  councils  are  not  neces- 
sarily county  district  councillors,  but  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  they  are. 

3218.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  It  raises  a 
point  that  is  very  much  interesting  me, 


and  I would  be  grateful  if  you  would 
throw  light  on  it.  I have  not  ever  served 
on  a divisional  executive  or  excepted 
district,  but  you  said  I think  that  the  im- 
portant difference  between  an  excepted 
district  and  other  divisional  executives  is 
the  scheme.  I would  have  thought  that 
from  many  points  of  view  the  important 
difference  was  that  in  an  excepted 
district  the  borough  council  which  is  an 
elected  authority  comes  into  it  and  in 
the  divisional  executives  it  does  not.  I 
would  have  thought  on  the  face  of  it  it 
would  transform  the  working  of  the  thing 
right  through  if  the  borough  council 
came  into  it. — Dr.  White:  No,  it  does 
not  in  fact  transform  the  thing.  It  does 
mean  that  you  can  use  certain  other 
borough  services,  the  engineer’s  and  the 
town  clerk’s  services  and  so  on  that  you 
do  not  in  the  other  way.  But  even  then 
in  a number  of  divisional  executives  there 
is  still  an  arrangement  to  use  those  ser- 
vices. You  are  right ; as  you  say,  the 
legal  difference  is  that  in  one  case  the 
borough  council  is  the  divisional  execu- 
tive operating  through  a committee  for 
education ; in  the  other  it  is  a composite 
body.  But  in  practice  there  is  very  little 
difference  where  the  schemes  are  fully 
developed.  In  Lancashire,  for  example, 
which  is  the  place  for  divisional  execu- 
tives, there  is  practically  no  difference 
between  the  administration  in  Widnes 
and  in  the  rest  of  Lancashire ; there  are 
two  excepted  districts,  Widnes  and 
Stretford. 

3219.  Do  you  think  the  borough  coun- 
cil feels  differently  about  it  according  to 
whether  it  is  an  excepted  district  system 

or  a divisional  executive  system? 

Yes,  in  my  own  area  there  is  a divisional 
executive  which  is  a divisional  executive 
co-terminous  with  a borough.  The  same 
arises  at  Slough  where  the  divisional 
executive  is  an  ad  hoc  body.  Once  the 
new  Act  gave  the  authority  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  excepted  district  the  borough 
council  took  it  but,  having  taken  it  and 
now  having  the  power  to  write  their 
own  scheme,  they  find  it  very  difficult  to 
write  a different  scheme  from  what  has 
applied.  There  is  the  sense — and  this  is 
why  I am  in  favour  of  the  excepted 
district  sort  of  arrangement — there  is  a 
sense  of  co-ordination  with  all  the  other 
local  services. 

3220.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Does  it  not 
mean  that  the  members  of  a town  coun- 
cil which  is  an  excepted  district  will  take 
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up  rather  more  time  with  education? 

To  some  extent,  except  that  every 
scheme  does  provide  that  the  borough 
council  hands  its  powers  to  a committee 
on  education  which  is  elected  from  itself 
plus  co-opted  members,  and  that  the 
actual  amount  of  work  which  goes  before 
the  borough  council  qua  borough  council 
may  be  rather  slender ; it  will  be 
reporting. 

3221.  It  is  informed  about  every- 
thing?  It  is,  and  it  has  of  course  the 

services  of  the  Town  Clerk  and  the 
Borough  Treasurer  and  so  on.  In  many 
cases  on  the  financial  side  the  applica- 
tion is  considerably  stronger  beoause  the 
Borough  Treasurer  acts  by  taking  some 
of  the  monies  from  the  County 
Treasurer,  expending  them  and  getting 
more. 

3222.  Miss  Johnston : Would  it  be  fair 
to  say  that  in  a divisional  executive  the 
local  authority  members  are  not  so 
interested  in  the  schools  in  the  other  local 
authority  areas,  whereas  in  an  excepted 
district  they  are  all  their  own  schools? 

That  was  true  at  the  beginning,  but 

it  is  astonishingly  interesting  how  in  many 
divisional  executive  areas  there  has 
grown  up  a sense  of  responsibility  for 
all  the  schools,  whether  in  your  area  or 
not,  and  you  will  get  the  person  repre- 
senting a rural  council  within  a divisional 
executive  recognising  the  need  of  the 
urban  area  and  vice  versa.  I think  that 
is  a very  good  thing  because  it  brings 
rural  and  urban  communities  into 
association,  but  it  is  a thing  that  has 
grown  up  not  so  effectively  in  some  places 
as  in  others.  There  is  considerable  evi- 
dence of  it,  notably  in  Surrey. — Mr. 
Tillett : If  I may  add  to  that,  it  arises  too 
in  the  case  particularly  of  chairmen  and 
vice  chairmen  of  committees  of  the  divi- 
sional executive.  We  are  bound  to  weigh 
roughly  claims  for  the  allocation  of 
money  and  the  like  or  staff  which  is  at 
the  control  of  the  division,  so  that  in 
any  large  divisional  executive  area  where 
you  are  working  probably  through  three 
different  sub-committees,  each  with  chair- 
man and  vice  chairman  who  change 
from  time  to  time  as  the  years  go  on, 
you  develop  a substantial  number  of 
members  who  have,  if  not  a close  cog- 
nizance, at  least  a reasonable  knowledge 
of  the  schools  in  the  parts  of  the  area 
other  than  the  one  they  directly  repre- 
sent.— Councillor  Hutton : It  is  extra- 
ordinary how  education  seems  to  get  a 
grip  on  people.  They  first  of  all  go  to 


the  divisional  executive  merely  as  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  local  authority. 
It  does  not  take  very  long  before  they 
become  so  interested  in  education  as  such 
that  they  become  much  more  impartial 
than  one  would  expect  from  the  start. 

3223.  Chairman : I want  to  ask  one  or 

two  general  questions.  I have  heard  the 
term  “ pattern  ” of  education.  Some- 
times I wonder  whether  “ medley  ” 
would  not  be  a better  term  in  this  par- 
ticular area.  I want  to  put  it  in  this 
way : of  course,  we  are  aware  of  the 
statutory  position ; we  have  read  the 
schemes  and  so  forth  of  the  various 
counties  that  exist ; but  that  does  not 
get  us  very  far  in  telling  us  how  the 
thing  actually  works  in  practice.  The 
schemes  may  be  identical  in  terms  in 
different  areas  and  lead  to  different  things 
in  practice,  co-operation  and  so  forth. 
As  you  said,  starting  with  the  County  of 
London  there  are  no  divisional  executives 
at  all  as  I understand  it.  Please  check 
me  if  I am  wrong.  We  want  all  the 
help  you  can  give  us  on  this  tangled  sub- 
ject. The  administration  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  London  County  Council. 
There  is  nothing  between  the  London 
County  Council  as  such  and  the  managers 
or  governors  as  the  case  may  be,  with 
the  exception  of  course  that  the  county 
council’s  own  organisation  is  to  some 
extent  arranged  on  a divisional  basis. 
There  are  divisions  to  those  divisions. 
They  are  no  analogy  at  all  with  the 
divisional  executives  that  you  represent, 
about  which  you  have  been  talking.  Is 
that  correct? Dr.  White:  Yes. 

3224.  Then  we  have  got  three  county 
boroughs— Croydon  and  the  two 
“ Hams  ”,  where  the  entire  range  of 
education  is  in  the  hands  of  the  county 
borough — all  three  branches  of  it: 
higher,  secondary  and  primary.  Some  of 
them  at  any  rate  are  far  from  being  the 
richest  boroughs  from  a rating  point  of 
view,  and  they  do  not  take  part  in  the 
London  rating  equalisation  scheme 
because  they  are  outside  the  County  of 
London.  Those  are  a different  form  of 
organisation.  Two  of  them  of  course — 
one  large  and  one  small — have  produced 
institutions  of  higher  education  which  are 
nation-wide,  at  any  rate  over  a large  area 
of  the  country.  Then,  when  we  come 
to  the  other  counties— Surrey,  Kent, 
Essex,  Hertford  and  Middlesex,  in  each 
instance  the  county  is  the  education 
authority  under  the  Act.  In  each  of 
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those  counties  there  were  a number  of 
local  authorities  who  had  the  right  to 
excepted  district  status  under  the  Act. 
As  I understand  it,  in  Surrey  and  Hert- 
fordshire none  of  the  local  authorities 
who  had  been  Part  III  primary  autho- 
rities and  therefore  were  entitled  to 
excepted  district  status,  did  in  fact  claim 

that  status. In  the  case  of  Surrey  there 

were  seven  which  had  a right  to  claim 
and  did  not — not  unrelated  to  the  name 
of  Mr.  Chuter  Ede — -but  they  agreed  to 
go  into  a wider  form  of  division.  What 
is  important  to  us,  all  of  them  are 
divisional  executives.  In  the  case  of  Hert- 
fordshire, Watford  is  the  particular  case 
in  point,  and  Watford  had  the  right  to 
claim  to  be  an  excepted  district.  It 
deliberately  chose  to  go  into  a divisional 
executive  with  a rather  wider  area  than 
Watford  because  Watford  was  expanding. 

3225.  /I  appreciate  that:  in  fact,  I 
visited  that  particular  one  myself.  Now 
you  have  those  two  counties.  Nobody 
ultimately — I do  not  disagree  with  you — 
olaimed  excepted  district  status.  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  postulates  a good 
understanding  between  the  county  and 

the  local  authority  at  the  outset? 

Yes,  I think  you  are  right. 

3226.  It  may  not  ibe  a coincidence — 
tell  me  if  you  think  1 1am  right  or  wrong 
— in  those  particular  counties  there  is 
very  little  complaint,  either  from  the 
county  or  from  the  divisional  executive, 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  system  of 

delegation  is  working? No,  Sir.  In 

the  case  of  Surrey  the  scheme  of  divi- 
sional administration  had  been  reviewed 
quite  recently  and  increased  powers  have 
been  given  to  divisions.  In  the  case  of 
Watford  I am  not  quite  sure  whether 
they  are  claiming  ito  excepted  district 
status  or  remaining  as  they  are.  I think 
you  are  right. 

3227.  It  can  hardly  be  a coincidence. 
At  any  rate  there  are  two  counties  where 
no  claim  was  made  but  the  scheme  of 
delegation  seems  to  have  worked  pretty 
well.  There  are  other  counties  where 
there  are  excepted  districts  and  where 
the  scheme  of  delegation  seems  to  be 
working  with  various  degrees  of  satis- 
faction. I do  appreciate  your  point  that, 
whatever  ‘there  may  be  on  paper — I 
know  Mr.  Tillett  made  this  point — 
whether  the  scheme  works  well  or  not 
depends  largely  on  ‘the  characters  and 
personalities  of  the  people  and  their  ex- 
perience of  working  together.  Experi- 


ence may  tend  to  make  them  work  better 
together  or  worse.  Therefore,  your  con- 
tention is  I gather  that  you  cannot  neces- 
sarily cure  any  friction  that  may  exist 
anywhere  merely  by  altering  a scheme. 
I am  talking  about  divisional  executives. 
I will  go  on  to  excepted  districts  in  a 
moment.  In  regard  to  divisional  execu- 
tives I am  going  to  ask  you  this:  even 
if  one  were  to  accept  your  contention 
that  it  is  not  so  much  the  scheme  but 
the  way  it  is  worked  which  is  the  vital 
consideration,  I am  .going  to  suggest  to 
you  ithat  it  may  be  that  one  particular 
element  in  this  scheme  is  really  essential 
to  successful  working,  and  that  is  the 
definition,  not  necessarily  of  the  amount 
of  financial  control  by  the  county,  but 
the  method  of  financial  control  by  the 
county.  I know  I am  not  using  accurate 
terms,  but  I am  going  to  use  two  terms 
which  I think  will  be  sufficiently  clear: 
one  is  budgetary  control  and  the  other 

control  by  heads  of  expenditure. 

Yes,  Sir. 

3228.  As  I understand  it,  whether  the 
scheme  has  in  fact  provided  for  it  or 
not,  there  are  quite  a number  of  divi- 
sional executives  in  one  or  other  of  these 
counties,  where  the  system  of  budgetary 
control  is  in  fact  operated  whatever  the 
scheme  may  say  or  even  if  the  scheme 
is  silent  on  this  point.  Budgetary  con- 
trol, as  I understand  it,  means  this : that 
the  divisional  executive  in  the  first  in- 
stance draws  up  a budget  of  what  it 
wants  to  spend,  either  on  capital  structure 
or  maintenance,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
dividing  the  main  heads  of  expenditure 
into  quite  a few  categories;  and  then 
that  goes  up  to  the  county  who  either 
approve  or  amend  it — approve  it  if 
they  can  or  amend  it  in  the  light  of 
claims  on  financial  resources.  Once  that 
budget  has  been  approved  the  divisional 
executive  is  quite  free  to  switch  expendi- 
ture to  one  or  the  other  as  long  as 
they  keep  within  the  few  remaining  cate- 
gories. That  does  seem  to  have  two 
effects:  it  gives  the  divisional  executive, 
not  only  a sense  of  real  responsibility, 
but  a continuing  measure  of  responsi- 
bility, because  they  have  a discretion  as 
to  how  and  when  and  for  what  purposes 
that  money  shall  be  spent  within  their 
overall  budget.  It  also  gives  them  much 
more  freedom  of  action  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case  as  between  them- 
selves and  managers  and  governors,  be- 
cause they  have  a main  budget  for  the 
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divisional  lexeoutive.  They  can  pre- 
sumably pass  on  the  sort  of  budget  to 
the  managers  or  governors  of  each 
school,  and  in  some  instances,  as  in  Hert- 
fordshire, even  to  the  headmaster  of  the 
school  himself.  I am  going  to  contrast 
that  with  the  control  by  heads  of  ex- 
penditure. Where  that  exists  there  seems 
to  be  a considerable  variation  in  the 
number  of  heads  of  expenditure.  I think 
Middlesex  heads  the  list  with  119.  I do 

not  know  whether  that  is  right. 

Alderman  Jordan : That  is  just  about 
right. 

3229.  And  if  you  split  your  budget 
into  119  particular  items  there  is  precious 
little  left  in  each  category  within  which 
anybody  has  got  discretion.  I am  in- 
clined to  think— I am  putting  it  to  you 
so  you  can  see  how  far  I am  right 
or  wrong  in  this — when  it  is  itemised 
in  that  way,  probably  without  any  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  anybody,  a very 
large  proportion  of  responsibility  or 
sense  of  responsibility  or  actual  power  of 
the  divisional  executive  has  probably 
quite  unintentionally,  merely  as  a matter 
of  administrative  routine,  disappeared.  In 
turn  that  has  a kind  of  snowball  effect 
in  that  the  divisional  executive  can  be 
less,  I will  not  say  generous,  but  less 
elastic  in  its  relations  with  the  managers 
and  governors  than  would  be  the  case 
in  budgetary  control.  I do  not  know 
whether  I am  talking  sense  or  nonsense. 
I am  only  speaking  from  observation.  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  it  from  the 
inside,  but  it  does  occur  to  me  that  if 
that  analysis  is  at  all  in  accordance  with 
the  facts  it  might  be  a help  if  .there 
could  be  some  definite  guidance  or  ruling 
as  to  what  should  be  the  contents  of 
the  schemes  in  relation  to  the  form  of 
financial  control,  whether  budgetary  con- 
trol in  the  sense  I have  been  using  that 
term,  or  'the  other  form.  I do  not  know 

if  I am  talking  sense? Dr.  White : I 

do  not  think  it  could  have  been  more 
admirably  expressed.  I think  it  is  just 
exactly  as  we  reel  upon  it.  You  were 
quite  right;  in  many  areas,  .even  where 
the  scheme  has  been  loose  or  non-effec- 
tive in  that  matter,  there  is  arising  that 
sort  of  budgetary  control  which  has  led 
to  very  good  relations.  I could  not 
agree  more  that  .the  major  problem  that 
I have  come  across  in  Middlesex  has 
arisen  from  this  very  rigid  financial  con- 
trol of  the  second  type  you  have 
described. 


3230.  Following  on  from  that  I would 
like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions 
about  the  excepted  districts.  As  I under- 
stand it,  in  effect  the  constitution  of  the 
responsible  body  in  the  excepted  district 
is  different  from  the  constitution  of  the 
divisional  executive  in  some  respects,  not 
in  all.  Essentially  the  powers  of  an 
excepted  district  are  those  of  a divisional 
executive,  but  really  what  you  have  are 
the  powers  of  a divisional  executive 
limited  to  some  particular  local  authority 
area  which  was  a Part  III  authority 
before  the  Act.  I am  also  inclined  to 
believe  that  where  you  have  your  delega- 
tion or  allocation  of  powers  to  your 
divisional  executive  right  and  the  ex- 
cepted distract  has  those  powers,  you 
will  find  the  excepted  district  system 
working  quite  well.  But  where  you  have 
got  it,  shall  we  say,  wrong  for  the  pur- 
pose of  argument,  then  you  get  a 
tremendous  amount  of  feeling  in  the  ex- 
cepted district  because  they  feel  that  they 
have  not  got  what  they  thought  they  were 
going  to  get  under  the  Act  when  they 
gave  up  their  Part  III  powers.  The  key 
thing  really  is  the  powers  to  be  given 
to  a divisional  executive,  because  if  they 
are  right  the  excepted  district  gets  much 
the  same  powers,  and  they  do  assume  a 
life  of  their  own,  but  if  the  powers  given 
are  not  right,  then  you  do  get  a sense 
of  exacerbation  in  these  excepted 
districts  which  is  a stronger  sense 
than  in  the  ordinary  divisional 
executive,  because  they  gave  up  nothing 
under  the  Act  and  therefore  have  no 
claim  to  be  given  anything  under  the  Act, 
whereas  the  excepted  districts,  the  local 
authority,  having  the  power  of  the 
divisional  executive  have  given  up  what 
they  had  to  give  up  under  the  Act  but 
do  not  feel  .they  have  got  back  what 
they  were  promised  under  the  Act. 

Would  you  comment  on  that? Yes.  I 

think  that  is  right.  You  have  always  got 
to  remember  that  there  is  a legitimate  war 
between  a county  and  a borough,  the 
sort  of  thing  where  we  slang  each  other, 
and  there  is  a great  deal  of  difficulty  that 
I think  has  arisen  from  the  problem  of 
representation.  I wonder  whether  the 
Commission  realise  how  serious  this  can 
be.  The  county  now  demands  such  an 
amount  of  work  if  you  are  going  to  be 
an  effective  representative.  If  you  work 
on  the  London  County  Council  and  really 
want  to  pay  your  way  you  have  either 
got  to  be  retired  or  be  a housewife  with 
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a tiny  flat  to  keep  in  order.  If  in  addi- 
tion to  that  you  have  got  to  go  25  miles 
and  lose  your  job  to  do  it,  the  more 
brilliant  you  are  serving  on  the  local 
council  the  more  you  are  enraged  by  the 
fact  you  cannot  go  25  miles  because  you 
cannot  give  up  your  work. 

323 1 . What  I want  to  get  at  is  the  key 
to  the  situation,  not  so  much  the  powers 
of  the  excepted  district  taken  in  isolation. 
Is  not  the  key  to  the  situation  the  powers 
that  should  be  given  to  a divisional  execu- 
tive and  the  way  they  should  be  worked, 
particularly  the  kind  of  financial  control 
we  are  talking  about?  If  that  were 
solved,  one  would  solve  the  excepted 

districts  problem? Alderman  Jordan : 

May  I make  a point  here?  Not  only 
have  the  excepted  districts  in  Middlesex 
found  themselves  with  a feeling  that  they 
have  little  power,  although  they  have 
powers  presumably  delegated,  but  there 
has  been  the  very  dangerous  doctrine 
compounded  by  the  clerk  of  the  county 
council — concurrent  powers  that  they 
possess  or  delegated  powers  that  have 
already  under  the  Act  been  handed  over. 

3232.  I know  'that  point : you  need  not 
elaborate  it  now.  I know  Middlesex 
does  find  that  even  when  powers  are 
delegated,  they  are  still  retained.  There 
is  only  one  other  point.  It  has  been  put 
to  us  that  in  a sense  the  London  County 
Council’s  organisation,  which  is  county 
plus  managers  or  governors,  is  in  some 
ways  better  than  the  organisation  which 
includes  county  divisional  executives  plus 
managers  and  governors,  and  really  the 
divisional  executive  in  some  counties  at 
any  rate  is  in  the  nature  of  a third  wheel 
of  the  bicycle.  I think  I ought  to  give 
you  an  opportunity  of  commenting  on 
that,  although  having  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  assertion  I can  probably  guess 

what  your  comment  will  be. 1 would 

not  deny  the  effectiveness  of  the  London 
County  Council  as  an  organisation,  but 
a good  deal  of  the  effect  of  this  is  based 
on  scale  and  size  rather  than  upon  effec- 
tiveness at  the  local  unit.  I would  not 
accept  for  a moment  the  view  that  the 
typical  London  County  Council  infant 
school  was  necessarily  any  better  than 
that  run  at  Harrow  or  elsewhere,  so  that 
one  must  not  be  overwhelmed  by  scale 
or  size.  Secondly  I would  point  to  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  say  there  is  a 
good  relationship  between  parents  and 
the  London  County  Council,  but  I would 
point  out  they  themselves  do  feel  there 


is  not  enough  .breakdown  in  the  service. 
Thirdly,  I would  point  to  the  terrific 
burden  thrown  on  the  relatively  few 
people  at  the  centre  and,  if  the  same 
party  is  at  the  centre,  the  way  the  whole 
administration  can  be  shaped  for  a num- 
ber of  years.  Fourthly,  it  leads  to  the 
building  up  of  a very  efficient  but  a 
very  real  tight  bureaucracy,  which  has  to 
run  the  thing  by  paper,  whereas  in  many 
local  areas  they  can  run  things  by  per- 
sonalities. Are  you  trying  to  produce 
effective  schemes  best  done  by  profes- 
sionals or  are  you  trying  to  get  the 
maximum  number  of  people  interested  in 
administration  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
services? 

3233.  It  also  introduces  the  elected 

element. Not  merely  the  elected 

view.  I think  it  is  important  to  realise 
that  the  democratic  approach  fails  to  pro- 
vide for  the  professional  element.  Let  us 
take  Middlesex.  If  you  just  have  Middle- 
sex County  Council  by  itself  you  can 
arrange  for  not  more  than  three  co-opted 
teachers  of  Middlesex  in  your  education 
committee.  Under  your  present  scheme 
you  have  three  or  four  'teachers  repre- 
sentative of  each  one  of  the  excepted 
districts  of  divisional  executives  and  you 
are  bringing  in  a ibigger  weight  of  pro- 
fessional balance  to  the  elected  level, 
which  I think  is  a good  thing.  It  in- 
terests the  profession  in  'their  work. 

3234.  That  is  a very  important  point. 

I suppose  nine-tenths  of  the  aim  of  local 
government  is  to  get  good  officers,  good 
members  and  the  right  balance  between 
professional  and  amateur. In  Lan- 

cashire that  is  a particularly  important 
thing. 

Chairman : Do  not  tell  us  about  Lan- 
cashire: London  is  quite  enough! 

3235.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I have  only 
two  tidying  up  questions.  First,  I have 
been  thinking  more  as  the  discussion  has 
been  going  on  about  the  allocation  of 
powers.  On  your  system  there  would 
be  one  set  of  lower-tier  authorities  which 
would  have  delegated  powers,  very  like 
the  existing  excepted  district  or  existing 
systems.  The  other  set  of  lower  tier 
authorities,  the  larger  authorities,  for  the 
most  part  very  possibly  the  larger 
boroughs,  would  have  allocated  powers. 
Have  you  anything  on  paper  that  you 
could  let  us  see  to  indicate  the  sort  of 
scheme  you  would  have  in  mind,  what 
powers  you  would  have  allocated?  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible  to 
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go  further  in  the  definition  of  alloca- 
tion. We  have  X think  agreed  that  it  is 

very  near  conferment? Yes,  but  it  is 

not  quite. 

3236.  Sir  Charles  Morris-.  Would 
there  be  something,  Mr.  Chairman,  do 
yo,u  think  we  might  possibly  see  on 
paper? — Chairman : I think  it  would  be 
very  helpful  because  we  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  elucidation  I think  on  this 
point  today  but  it  has  not  been  carried 
quite  far  enough  to  make  me  entirely 
happy.  I think  if  you  compare  the  re- 
cord of  what  you  have  said  this  after- 
noon with  your  earlier  evidence  there 
are  some  discrepancies  which  _ really  I 
think  centre  on  this  definition. 
Alderman  Jordan : May  I point  out  that 
the  memorandum  of  evidence  submitted 
by  the  excepted  districts  of  Middlesex 
does  in  point  of  fact  set  out  precisely 
those  powers  it  feels  it  can  properly 
undertake. 

3237.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I think  if 

the  Association  and  Dr.  White  could  let 
us  have  something  from  the  Association 
it  would  be  a help  to  us.  The  second 
tidying  up  question  I have  is  quite  simple. 
It  is  no  part  of  your  evidence  to  want 
to  suggest  any  particular  changes  in  the 
arrangements  of  boundaries,  either 
boroughs  or  divisional  executives?  It  is 
no  part  of  your  evidence? No. 

323S.  I think  you  said  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Cadbury  you  had  no  desire  to  sug- 
gest rearrangements  of  boundaries  to 
bring  some  of  these  areas  up  to  larger 

populations? It  is  no  part  of  our 

evidence.  That  is  a .thing  I would  prefer 
to  have  come  .buy  natural  growth.  I can 
see  a situation  arising  where,  if  a divi- 
sional executive  area  has  been  growing 
rapidly  it  does  in  course  of  time  become 
a new  area.  I think  it  is  a 20th  century 
approximation  to  what  was  a 19th  cen- 
tury solution.  We  have  got  to  realise 
that  many  of  the  urban  and  rural 
district  boundaries  really  go  back  to  the 
1830s.  We  are  now  in  a changed  world, 
particularly  of  movement,  and  we  have 
got  to  think  in  terms  of  the  possibility 
that  we  may  create  some  kind  of  new 
area.  It  is  a ‘thing  which  may  well  grow, 
and  if  the  town  had  a gradual  develop- 
ment on  its  periphery  as  it  was  develop- 
ing all  its  market  centres  and  became 
the  new  local  authority,  so  well  and 
good,  but  I think  education  is  a stop  in 
that  direction. 


3239.  Have  I got  you  right?  You  are 
suggesting  in  the  fullness  of  time  in  each 
case  it  might  very  well  prove  that  the 
area  covered  toy  a non-excepted  district 
divisional  authority  might  become  a suit- 
able area  for  a local  authority?— In 
the  course  of  time  and  that  would  be 
increasing. 

3240.  Mr.  Cadbury.  Have  we  any 
evidence  as  to  what  you  consider  should 
be  the  right  size  for  a divisional  autho- 
rity? I believe  there  is  a good  deal 
of  variation  at  present— is  it  one,  two, 
three  or  four  authorities — and  does  it 
depend  on  population  only  or  does  it 

depend  on  geography? No,  Sir.  I 

think  it  depends  on  a combination  of 
these  factors — factors  the  Ministry  of 
Health  produces.  If  you  go  much  below 
60,000  it  is  very  difficult  to  justify  seeing 
the  picture  as  a whole.  If  going  much 
above  half  a million  it  is  difficult  to  see 
the  picture  as  a whole  for  a division.  I 
should  have  said  somewhere  between 
60,000  and  250,000  was  about  right  for 
this  kind  of  authority. 

3241.  Population  is  really  the  deter- 
mining factor? On  the  ‘basis  of  our 

recommendation. 

3242.  Chairman : I think  what  Dr. 

White  would  search  for  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  an  area  which  has  at  least 
some  sense  of  community — one  com- 
munity or  a group  of  communities, 

Councillor  Hutton : There  is  also  an 
element  of  actual  acreage  involved,  be- 
cause if  you  get  an  enormous  num- 
ber in  a small  area  the  administration 
is  quite  different  from  administering  per- 
haps half  that  number  in  a very  wide 
area.  I would  not  subscribe  to  ‘the  view 
that  the  population  alone  is  the  deter- 
mining factor. 

3243.  Sir  John  Wrigley : When  you 
are  sending  the  memorandum  to  us, 
would  you  be  able  to  see  that  it  included 
what  you  regard  as  the  position,  both 
of  the  actual  staff  of  the  divisional  execu- 
tives and  of  the  teachers? — — Yes. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : How  they  stand  re- 
lated to  the  divisional  executive  and  to 
the  county  council. 

Chairman : If  you  have  nothing  more 
you  wish  to  put  before  us  it  only  re- 
mains for  me  to  thank  you  as  I do  on 
behalf  of  the  Commission  for  coming 
here  this  afternoon.  You  have  en- 
lightened us  on  a number  of  these  points. 
I use  the  word  “ enlightened  ’’  advisedly 
because  I think  you  really  have  helped 
on  some  very  difficult  subjects. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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Friday,  1st  May,  1959 


Present: 


Sir  Charles  Morris  (in  the  Chair ) 

Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E.  Professor  W.  J.  M.  Mackenzie 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  (Secretary) 

Mr.  L.  Y.  Cond  (Assistant  Secretary) 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Councillor  T.  C.  Grove 
Councillor  J.  Halliday 
Councillor  K.  W.  Meekin 
Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman 
Mr.  H.  L.  Mason 
Mr.  G.  Clarke 
Dr.  H.  Franks 
Mr.  E.  H.  Entwisle 

on  behalf  of  Waltham  Holy  Cross  Urban  District  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


3244.  Sir  Charles  Morris'.  Gentlemen, 
I must  first  apologise  very  sincerely  for 
the  absence  of  the  Chairman.  He  is 
very  sorry  indeed  not  to  be  able  to  be 
here.  Secondly  we  should  like  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  the  evidence  that 
you  have  submitted  to  us  and  for  coming 
to  give  us  further  help  in  explaining  and 
perhaps  adding  to  your  evidence  today. 

Our  usual  procedure,  and  I think  it 
would  quite  suit  us,  if  it  would  suit  you, 
to  follow  it  today,  would  be  to  invite 
you  if  you  wish  ito  make  an  opening 
statement  and  to  call  upon  any  of 
your  colleagues  who  would  like  to  say 
anything  at  the  beginning,  and  then  for 
us  to  go  through  some  questions  on  our 
part,  and  then  there  would  be  another 
opportunity  for  you  again,  if  you  wish, 
to  sum  up  or  bring  up  anything  that  has 
arisen  in  the  discussion.  Would  that 

suit  you? Mr.  Chapman:  Yes,  Sir,  if 

I may.  In  your  hearings  up  to  now,  the 
Commission  have  been  dealing  with  the 
central  authorities  of  London.  Now,  in 
your  wisdom,  you  have  chosen  to  take  a 
leap  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  Review 
Area,  where  the  considerations  are  totally 
different  from  any  you  have  had  before 


you  hitherto.  It  falls  to  me,  on  behalf 
of  my  Council,  to  introduce  you  to  a 
new  set  of  problems.  I hope  you  will 
allow  me,  therefore,  to  set  the  picture 
in  my  own  way,  even  though  I may  at 
times  be  stating  the  obvious.  You  will 
appreciate  that  to  be  the  opening  bat  of, 
yet  not  for,  the  “ outer  edge  ” authorities 
is  not  exactly  an  easy  task. 

If  there  were  at  present  no  Local 
Government  boundaries  at  all  in  exist- 
ence throughout  the  review  area,  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  first  pattern  of  gov- 
ernment would  be  moulded  on  the  basis 
of  the  completely  built-up  area,  with 
additions  for  the  areas  planned  (that  is 
to  say,  town  planned)  to  become  com- 
pletely built-up  within  the  foreseeable 
future.  Looking  at  the  review  area  and 
applying  this  concept  to  it,  and  having 
regard  to  the  County  Development 
Plans  which  have  the  force  of  Govern- 
ment approval  and  protection,  the  first 
area  to  be  considered  for  the  new  pattern 
of  Local  Government  boundaries  and 
functions  would  be  recognised  to  consist 
of  what  we  have  come  to  know  as  the 
City  and  County  of  London,  together 
with  the  areas  immediately  outside  them 
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which  are  completely  built-up,  or  planned 
as  such. 

To  put  it  in  the  language  of  a rifleman’s 
target,  the  “ bull  ” and  the  inners  . 

We  do  not  in  any  way  submit  that 
there  is  now  a case  for  disturbance  of  any 
boundaries  as  now  established,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  in  the  area  described  you 
would  be  dealing  with  a conurbation,  that 
is  to  say,  completely  urban  development 
where  local  .government  problems,  and 
therefore  proper  functions,  have  their 
own  special  character  related  to  that  type 
of  developed  area. 

Outside  that  dense  urban  area  there 
could  be  another  pattern,  for  here  there 
is  a ring  of  districts  which  are  areas 
partly  developed  already,  with  some 
planned  development  to  come,  yet  also 
partly  restricted  against  development-- 
restricted  indeed  to  the  point  of  virtual 
prohibition  by  reason  of  the  Green  Belt 
provisions  under  Town  and  Country 
Planning  legislation.  These  districts 
which  are  partly  in  the  Green  Belt  may 
be  described  in  my  rifleman’s  target 
language  as  the  “ magpie  ” districts  and 
no  offence  meant,  of  course.  Possibly 
they  will  present  the  greatest,  difficulty 
in  your  review,  because  of  wide  differ- 
ences in  character  ; but  they  all  present 
the  one  common  feature  that  they  are 
partly  built-up  (or  planned  as  such)  and 
partly  restricted  or  prohibited  against 
development. 

To  complete  my  rifleman’s  target, 
those  districts  which  are  completely  in 
the  Green  Belt  may  be  described  as 
“ outer  ” districts,  attracting  yet  another 
pattern,  to  which  I will  refer  later. 

The  practical  problems  of  the  indi- 
vidual local  government  services  present 
themselves  in  a completely  built-up  area 
in  a very  different  light  from  the  way 
they  appear  to  the  administrators  in 
districts  which  are  partly,  perhaps  mostly, 
unbuilt. 

Refuse  collection,  for  example,  lends 
itself  in  a totally  built-up  area  to  con- 
centrated teams  of  men  working  together 
in  streets  at  a time,  whereas  lin  the  more 
country  districts  (and  the  more  countri- 
fied the  district  the  truer  this  is)  there  are 
considerable  distances  between  collecting 
points,  which  fact  militates  against  con- 
centrated team  work.  Consequently,  the 
administration  arising  out  of  these  differ- 
ing practices  must  differ  also. 


Again,  with  regard  to  sewerage,  in  a 
country  or  semi-country  district,  there 
are  sometimes  miles  of  sewers,  and  in 
hilly  districts,  numerous  pumping 
stations  required  for  the  servicing  of 
comparatively  few  premises,  and  per- 
haps a cesspool-emptying  service.  A 
fully  built-up  district  has  no  such 
problems. 

The  Public  Health  inspection  of 
premises  again  differs  in  administration 
considerably.  In  the  denser  areas  you 
have  district  inspectors  under  the  Chief 
Inspector,  whilst  the  less  populous  dis- 
tricts do  not  tend  to  divide  their  inspec- 
tions geographically.  One  can  go  on 
quoting  examples,  service  by  service.  To 
put  it  in  .a  nutshell,  on  the  one  hand 
services  concentrated,  on  the  other 
services  diffused. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  recognise  this  fact.  On  page 
175  of  the  Government  Departments 
Memorandum,  in  paragraph  39  they  say 
“ there  should  be  a uniform  traffic  policy 
for  the  main  built-up  area  of  London  . 
They  then  go  on  to  describe  loosely  the 
area  to  which  they  refer,  finishing  up  by 
saying  that  a slightly  smaller  area  than 
that  of  the  Royal  Commission  would 
probably  be  adequate.  We  do  not  wish 
to  infer  that  we  agree  with  the  Ministry’s 
recommendation  for  ad-hoc  bodies.  You 
have  already  heard  eloquent  condemna- 
tions of  ad-hoc  bodies,  based  not  upon 
surmise  but  upon  historical  experience. 
Neither  do  we  subscribe  to  the  notion 
which  appears  on  page  186,  where  lin  their 
Appendix  II  they  propound  in  their 
specimen  organisation  of  highway  autho- 
rities the  linking  up  of  Waltham  Holy 
Cross  with  five  inward  larger  authorities 
of  entirely  different  character  to  form  a 
highway  authority.  No  doubt  the  Essex 
County  Council  will  satisfy  you  that  their 
existing  Area  Organisation  is  adequate 
for  county-maintained  roads,  and  we 
have  never  heard  it  suggested  anywhere 
that  our  own  organisation  for  road,  main- 
tenance of  unclassified  roads  is  in  any 
way  lacking. 

On  the  comparison  of  functions,  it  is 
an.  obvious  and  natural  consequence  that 
.in  a fully  built-up  area,  more  Local 
Government  functions  can  be  bestowed 
upon  the  Local  Authority  than,  is  the 
case  in  a country  district,  mainly,  on 
account  of  the  differences  in  adminis- 
tration already  referred  to,  and  only 
partly  for  financial  reasons  on  account 
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of  the  difference  in.  -the  penny  rate  pro- 
duct, resulting  ifrom  the  development 
or  lack  thereof.  No  doubt  you  have 
heard  this  statement  already  from  the 
opposite  end,  viz.  the  big  authorities. 
From  any  viewpoint  it  must  be  (true. 

It  is  interesting  to  dwell  just  for  one 
moment  upon  the  Green  Belt  concept. 
The  planners  tell  us  that  it  existed  in 
the  itime  of  Babylon,  and  we  axe  told 
that  some  attempt  at  Green  Belt  plan- 
ning was  mad©  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  I,  and  there  have  been  attempts 
since,  but  at  no  time  has  such  determina- 
tion been  shown  as  now  in  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a Green  Beit 
around  the  Metropolis.  There  is  not 
only  Government  determination  and 
Planning  Authorities’  determination,  but 
there  is  also  a very  considerable  body 
pf  public  opinion  behind  them.  It 
follows  that  there  will  probably  not  be 
any  wide-scale  development  in  the 
planned  Green  Belt  within  the  foresee- 
able future,  and  therefore  no  extensive 
population  increase  there.  Your 
decisions  must,  I submit,  have  full  regard 
to  the  likely  future  development  of  the 
districts. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  Essex 
County  Council  that  Waltham  Holy 
Cross  should  be  excluded  from  the  review 
area.  I am  not  qualified  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  whether,  in  view  of  your 
terms  of  reference,  you  are  able  to  do 
this  in  exactly  that  way,  but  having  been 
given  the  task  of  reviewing  the  Urban 
District  of  Waltham  Holy  Cross,  it  is 
within  your  competence  to  say  that  you 
see  no  justification  for  any  new  form 
of  government  for  that  district.  As 
for  ithe  Epping  and  Ongar  Rural  District 
Council’s  uninvited  letter  which  you  have 
received,  one  can  liken  them  to  a maiden 
lady,  who,  unnecessarily  anxious  to  guard 
her  spinsterhood,  mischievously  writes  on 
a wall — your  wall — “ Waltham  loves 
London  ”,  regardless  of  the  falseness  of 
•the  legend. 

It  is  clear  that  Green  Belt  areas  of 
small  population,  not  permitted  to 
increase  substantially,  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to-  a more  urbanised  form  of 
Local  Government,  and  certainly  cannot 
appropriately  be  linked  with  inward 
authorities  whose  districts  are  fully  or 
largely  built-up,  and  whose  services  are 
organised  and  .deployed  accordingly. 

Two  of  your  colleagues — you  Sir — 
paid  a visit  to  our  District.  No  doubt 


they  are  fully  seized  of  the  force  of  the 
foregoing  remarks  and  of  the  appro- 
priateness of  them,  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  Waltham  Holy  Cross,  with  its 
11,000  population  ito  11,000  acres.  Only 
about  200  of  our  working  population 
travel  to  London  to  work,  so  we  are 
noit  a dormitory  district.  Nearly  half 
our  total  population  are  working,  and 
three-fifths  of  our  workers  are  employed 
in  the  district.  The  quantum  of  indus- 
try in  the  .district  is  such  that  in  the 
matter  of  employment  we  are  fairly  self- 
contained.  So  we  have  no  strong  com- 
munity of  (interest  with  any  of  our 
'bigger  _ neighbours.  Nor  indeed  any 
similarity,  bearing  in  mind  their  average 
density  of  16  persons  to  ithe  acre,  as 
against  our  one  person  to  the  acre. 

You  are  aware  of  the  topography  of 
•the  district,  and  its  peculiar  isolation — • 
the  natural  barriers  against  its  neighbours 
and  the  dearth  of  physical  links  with 
them. 

I wonder  if  I might  describe  it  very 
simply,  Sir,  as  the  “ V ” sign,  as  you  may 
say.  On  the  west,  taking  the  compass 
points  facing  west  and  east,  there  are 
the  government  factories.  Down  .the  first 
half  of  that  side  and  lower  down  there 
'is  the  reservoir,  so  that  the  whole  of 
our  western  boundary  is  as  it  were 
blocked  with  just  one  road  out  to  the 
west.  On  Ithe  east  side  there  is,  all 
down  the  east  side,  Epping  Forest,  1,200 
acres  of  it  in  our  district.  To  the  north 
you  have  .open  country,  within  the  district 
and  beyond  right  the  way  to  Harlow, 
very  sparsely  developed,  while  in  the 
district  there  is  a criss-cross  of  50  miles 
or  more  of  public  field  paths. 

You  are  aware  of  its  present  develop- 
ment, and  the  restriction  of  development 
to  which  we  are  subject.  In  our  endea- 
vour to.  assist  you  we  gave  a forecast 
of  its  future  development,  which  it  may 
'be  convenient  to  repeat  now.  This  is 
what  was  said: 

“ If  pne  may  be  allowed  to  peep 
into  the  future,  by  all  the  signs  and 
portents,  including  the  Greater  London 
Plan  and  its  implementation  by  the 
planners,  it  seems  fairly  clear  that  this 
is  to  become  a recreational  district. 
The  topography,  as  described  to  you 
and  os  you  will  see:  the  Forest,  the 
Metropolitan  Green  Belt,  our  future 
provision  for  recreation  on  the 
Marshes,  possibly  'boating  and  yacht- 
ing farther  up  the  Lea  Valley:  all 
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these,  taken  in  relation  to  the  heavier 
development  around  us,  including 
Harlow,  may  very  well  determine  our 
future  on  the  lines  now  suggested, 
with  consequential  limited  residential 
increase,  and  some  improvement  in 
businesses  ancillary  to  recreation.” 

You  will  have  gathered  already,  from 
the  summary  of  services  supplied  to  yon, 
that  we  are  not  seeking  further  powers 
in  many  directions.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  should  be  decided  that  Waltham 
Holy  Cross  as  at  present  constituted 
should  exercise  more  functions,  the 
Council  would  rise  to  its  new  responsi- 
bilities, as  it  has  proved  in  the  past  its 
ability  to  carry  out  .its  functions  with 
efficiency  and  with  reasonable  eoonomy. 

We  already  own  and  manage  satis- 
factorily more  than  a quarter  of  all  the 
dwellinghouses  in  the  district.  In  fact, 
our  achievement  in  the  number  of  houses 
we  have  built  is  well  above  the  average 
for  the  country,  according  to  statistics 
recently  gathered.  The  Council  is  also 
tackling  the  slum  clearance  programme  in 
a vigorous  way.  We  programmed  to 
totally  clear  the  slums  by  1963 — 340 
houses  in  eight  years.  This  represents 
one-tenth  of  the  district,  in  terms  of 
houses.  We  have  reached  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  year,  .and  have  dealt  with 
173  of  them,  nearly  100  being  already 
cleared  for  redevelopment  by  the  Council 
or  by  private  enterprise. 

The  Council  has  a bold  redevelopment 
scheme  for  the  centre  of  the  Town, 
already  well  under  way,  which  has  been 
described  to  you,  and  you  have  seen  a 
scale  model  of  the  business  and  residen- 
tial areas  as  they  will  be  when  finished. 
We  own  thriving  industrial  estates.  In 
fact,  in  all  things,  we  think  we  shall  be 
found  on  examination  to  be  progressive, 
with  up-to-date  financing  methods. 

Probably  some  of  the  representations 
you  have  already  heard,  and  more 
probably  some  of  them  which  you  will 
hear  front  the  less  central  distjjcts,  have 
been  prepared  and  presented  with  an  eye 
to  the  White  Paper  (Cmd.  161),  whether 
or  not  you  as  a Commission  feel  your- 
selves bound  by  that  document.  The 
proposal  in  that  document  to  grant  auto- 
matic delegation  or  direct  conferment  of 
highly  responsible  functions  solely  to 
districts  over  60,000  population  would,  if 
it  were  fully  implemented,  result  in,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  loss  of  such  functions 
to  many  districts  below  that  population 


limit  (including  boroughs  who  have 
exercised  some  of  the  functions  as  of 
right),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
gain  of  such  functions  to  many  districts 
who,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  can  achieve 
that  population  limit.  So  the  jockeying 
has  begun,  all  over  the  country,  and 
doubtless  in  your  Commission’s  area,  to 
the  attempted  swallowing  of  smaller 
districts  in  whole  or  in  part. 

It  is  my  Council’s  submission  that  it 
is  the  negation  of  good  local  government 
that  areas  should  be  calculated  and  con- 
stituted on  any  doctrinaire  principle 
without  regard  to  proved  efficient 
administration,  without  regard  to  his- 
torical origins,  without  regard  to  the 
public  value  of  easy  access  to  the  local 
Town  Hall,  without  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  local  representation,  and  without 
regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants. 

Before  I close,  as  our  district  is 
historically  unique  amongst  all  urban 
districts  in  the  review  area,  and  probably 
in  the  whole  country,  perhaps  I may  give 
a very  brief  reference  to  what  I may 
term  its  later  history,  which  is  bound 
up  with  that  of  its  famous  Abbey, 
founded  in  1060  by  King  Harold.  The 
Abbey’s  surpassing  magnificence,  and  its 
learning,  became  famous  all  over  Europe. 
Reigning  monarchs  throughout  the 
centuries  have  frequently  visited,  and 
some  of  them  stayed  here  and  held  Court 
here.  At  least  one  proclamation  has 
been  signed  here ; undoubtedly  many 
■have  been  proclaimed  here  in  full 
Sheriff’s  ceremonial,  the  last  being  so 
recent  as  1936  on  the  accession  of  King 
Edward  VIII.  In  times  past,  the  local 
government,  springing  from  charter 
ownership  of  lands  by  the  Abbey,  ex- 
tended into  very  many  districts  beyond 
our  present  boundaries.  The  Town  has 
produced  many  famous  men,  whose 
names  are  commemorated  on  our  Chair- 
man’s Chain  of  Office.  Every  year 
thousands  of  visitors  come  from  all  over 
the  world.  Important  events  crowd  tjie 
pages  of  the  Town’s  history.  Two  years 
ago  the  then  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
Sir  Cullum  Welch,  considered  us  worthy 
of  a State  Visit  to  present  our  new  Coat 
of  Arms.  Even  more  important  visitors 
may  come  next  year,  when  the  Abbey 
celebrates  its  nine  hundredth  anniversary. 

That  sketchy,  rather  scrappy,  outline 
must  serve  today  to  indicate  our  prestige. 
It  helps  to  explain  the  intense  pride  of 
locality  held  by  our  inhabitants,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  more  than  a 
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•thousand  of  them  of  all  ages  and  of  all 
political  colour  subscribed  to  provide  the 
Chairman’s  Chain  of  Office  already  re- 
ferred to.  Our  inhabitants  thereby  pro- 
claimed their  confidence  in  the  Council. 
The  Council  are  ahle  sincerely  to  assure 
you  that,  in  our  submissions  to-day,  we 
are  truly  representing  the  wishes  of  our 
inhabitants  concerning  the  form  of  local 
government  in  our  district. 

Finally,  1 am  sure  you  will  wish  us 
to  refer  to  representations  received  from 
other  Local  Authorities  in  so  far  as  they 
may  affect  our  district.  The  Urban 
District  Council  of  Cheshunt  in  Hert- 
fordshire, in  their  letter  to  you  of  the 
25th  April,  1958,  rather  obliquely  inform 
you  that  they  have  made  certain  pro- 
posals to  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council,  which  proposals  involve  districts 
inside  and  outside  the  area  of  the  Com- 
mission’s review.  We  shall  not  know 
until  Cheshunt  is  heard  before  you,  how 
they  intend  to  pursue  this  matter. 
Hertfordshire,  in  their  representations,  do 
not  refer  to  it  at  all,  neither  do  the  Essex 
representations,  although  the  proposals 
affect  their  territory. 

The  Borough  of  Chingford,  whose 
representations  are  made  jointly  with 
eleven  other  Authorities  in  South-West 
Essex,  have  submitted  individually  to 
you  an  additional  note,  in  which  they 
say  that  Chingford  would  be  prepared  to 
increase  its  area  and  population,  and  that 
any  such  extension  should  be  made  with 
areas  with  which  Chingford  has  some 
community  of  interest  and  with  similar 
geographical  and  residential  charac- 
teristics. As  far  as  we  can  see,  they  must 
be  referring  to  areas  south  and  east  of 
Chingford,  but  here  again  we  do  not 
know,  until  Chingford  is  heard  before 
you,  how  they  intend  to  pursue  this 
point.  The  Essex  representations  do  not 
refer  to  it. 

May  I be  allowed  to  repeat  that  it  is 
the  negation  of  good  local  government 
that  areas  should  be  constituted  on  any 
doctrinaire  principle.  The  suggestions 
for  the  enlargement  of  Cheshunt  and 
Chingford  are  expressly  based  solely  on 
a desire  for  enlargement.  They  do  not 
explain  or  even  assert  that  the  added 
areas  would  or  could  be  better  adminis- 
tered if  their  suggestions  were  adopted. 

We  are  assured  on  your  behalf  that 
no  district  called  before  you  would  be 
prejudiced  . by  the  order  in  which  the 
authorities  are  heard.  We  are  somewhat 
embarrassed  by  the  order  of  our  calling 


before  you.  In  the  matters  just  referred 
to,  we  may  find  our  district  attacked 
when  other  authorities  are  heard.  We 
ask  that  in  proper  course,  an  opportunity 
shall  be  given  us  to  reply  to  any  attack. 

May  I be  allowed  to  say  that  the 
Council  appreciate  the  unfailing  courtesy 
that  has  been  extended  to  us  by  you,  Sii 
Charles,  who  visited  us,  and  to  thank 
you  for  your  patient  hearing  to-day.” 

3245.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Thank  you 

very  much.  I am  sure  that  those  of  us 
who  visited  you  appreciate  your  kind 
remarks.  If  I may  just  take  the  para- 
graph before,  the  Secretary  has  told  you 
that  the  Commission  will  do  everything 
open  to  it  to  prevent  any  authority  being 
prejudiced  by  the  order  in  which  it  is 
heard.  It  will  of  course  be  open  to  you 
at  a later  stage  to  submit  evidence  in 
writing  if  you  wish  and  the  Commis- 
sion has  made  quite  clear  all  along  that 
it  reserves  the  right  to  invite  witnesses 
back  to  give  further  evidence  at  a later 
stage,  so  I do  hope  you  will  feel  assured 
that  you  need  not  worry  too  much  about 
this  point. Thank  you,  Sir. 

3246.  Would  any  of  your  colleagues 

wish  to  say  anything  at  this  point? 

I do  not  think  so,  Sir,  at  this  stage.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  who  is  also 
Chairman  of  the  Housing  Committee, 
will  answer  such  questions  mainly  on 
housing  as  you  care  to  direct.  Councillor 
Meekin  is  particularly  interested  in  edu- 
cation in  so  far  as  the  arrangements  affect 
our  district.  Our  officers  are  here  to 
give  statistical  and  technical  evidence  and 
other  information  which  you  may 
require,  Sir. 

3247.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Thank  you 
very  much.  I wonder  if  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  you  for  us  to  run  through 
some  of  our  points  about  ithe  services 
and  the  details  first,  and  to  take  your 
main  point,  about  the  conceivabihty  that 
it  might  be  suggested  by  somebody  that 
small  authorities  might  be  swallowed  up 
by  larger  authorities,  towards  the  end? 
Yes,'  Sir. 

3248.  If  so  we  shall  proceed  roughly 
in  alphabetical  order.  Might  we  just  start 
with  one  or  two  questions  about  educa- 
tion? I wonder  if  you  would  care  to 
elaborate  just  a little,  to  show  us  what 
you  have  in  mind.  I think  you  think 
that  in  working  the  divisional  system 
there  is  a tendency  for  there  to  be  a bit 
of  pernicketiness  in  the  dealing  with 
the  county  authority.  Is  that  the  main 
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point  you  have  in  mind? Councillor 

Meekin:  I have  not  been  connected 
directly  with  education  for  very  long  but 
I was  very  shocked  to  find  when  I did 
eventually  get  on  to  the  division  that 
such  things  as  applied  to  sanitation  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  leaky  roofs  on  schools, 
and  in  some  cases  dangerous  structures, 
could  not  be  dealt  with  directly  by  the 
Forest  Division ; and  that  all  these  had 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Education  Com- 
mittee first  and  then  come  back  to  the 
Division,  and  then  the  job  might  be 
done,  assuming  our  representations  were 
successful.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing 
I regard  as  being  very  poor.  For  in- 
stance at  our  Upshire  School,  due  to  the 
general  movement  into  Upshire,  the 
number  of  pupils  at  that  school  grew 
very  rapidly  and  in  consequence  the 
hygenic  situation  was  not  all  it  might  be. 
So  much  so  that  our  Public  Health 
Inspector  made  representations  to  the 
County  Council.  Before  anything  could 
be  done  this  had  to  go  through  Forest 
Division  on  to  the  Council  and  a grant 
applied  for  from  the  Ministry.  This  of 
course  took  a very  long  time  and  necessi- 
tated in  fact  considerable  pressure  from 
our  Public  Health  Inspector  before  the 
job  was  actually  done. 

Another  point  is  that  in  one  of  our 
older  schools  the  roof  became  leaky  and 
the  coping  stones  at  the  top  were  very 
loose  and  some  of  them  becoming  dis- 
lodged. Representations  were  made  at 
Forest  Division  and  application  made 
through  the  county  council  again  and 
they  gave  permission  only  for  the  leak- 
ing roof  to  be  repaired.  The  setting  of 
the  coping  stones  was  not  then  con- 
sidered. We  again  made  representations 
to  get  the  whole  work  done  and  finally 
managed  it.  But  this  is  a thing  we 
feel  should  be  done  locally  without 
having  to  go  through  all  these  systems 
of  financial  control.  They  are  jobs  that 
we  feel  are  necessary  and  the  local  divi- 
sional executive  should  have  power  to 
deal  with  them. 

3249.  I think  you  told  us  you  have 
not  been  on  the  divisional  executive  very 
long  but  you  would  feel  from  your 
experience  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
arrange  the  system  of  delegation  so  as 
to  give  greater  freedom  in  these  things? 
Yes. 

3250.  What  sont  of  things  would  you 
have  in  mind?  Would  you  have  in  mind 
.that  you  would  .like  some  budgeting 


system  to  'be  rather  more  broadly  inter- 
preted?  They  do  already  have  a sort 

of  budgeting  system  but  there  again  the 
amount  is  so  small.  To  give  you  another 
example,  in  a village  school  in  the 
vicinity  the  teaching  staff— only  small  in 
number,  it  is  true — were  having  to  use 
ithe  toilets  in  a private  house  because 
there  was  mo  provision  at  the  school.  The 
provision  of  these  toilets  has  had  to 
be  dropped  tin's  year,  which  I think  you 
will  agree  is  quite  a small  figure,  due  to 
ithe  fact  that  the  allocation  of  monies  is 
not  sufficient  for  our  minor  capital  pro- 
jects. That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
goes  on. 

3251.  So  it  is  not  only  delay?  You 
think  the  sort  of  .thing  you  were  describ- 
ing just  now  does  cause  delay  but  in 
addition  to  that  you  think  sometimes  tile 
wrong  decision  is  arrived  at  when,  if  .the 
divisional  executive  had  a little  more 
discretion,  it  could  change  the  order  of 
priority  on  things  that  needed  to  be 

done? That  is  partly  true,  although 

Forest  Division  in  the  'first  place  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  make  a list  of 
priorities  for  these  various  jobs.  A fixed 
sum  is  then,  allocated,  and  from  that 
we  have  to  sort  out  which  jobs  we  can 
manage  to  the  best  advantage  with  the 
resources  available. 

3252.  I think  I take  the  general  point 
and  I do  .not  .think  I need,  unless  you 
wish  spend  a great  deal  of  time  on  it. 
The  general  point  is  that  you  would  like 
to  see  the  powers  which  are  delegated 
to  divisional  executives  interpreted  in 
practice  a little  more  liberally.  The 
divisional  executive  system  seems  to  you 
a satisfactory  one  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Waltham  Holy  Cross?  -Yes, 
the  system  is  quite  good,  except  when 
one  considers  that  the  length  of  the 
division  is  22  miles  and  many  represen- 
tatives have  to  travel  twelve  or  even 
more  miles. 

3253.  But  if  I understand  you  rightly 

that  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  that 
come  with  some  of  the  points  that  were 
made  -by  the  Clerk  in  the  opening  state- 
ment. You  are  not  pressing  .that  too 
much ; the  point  you  are  pressing  is  the 
liberal  interpretation  of  the  system  of 
delegation? Yes. 

3254.  How  many  people  living  to 

Waltham  Holy  Cross  or  associated  with 
the  urban  .district  council  would  be  on 
.tire  .divisional  executive? -Only  one 

representative. 
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3255.  Yourself? Yes. 

3256.  Miss  Johnston : Do  you  feel  ithe 
school  health  service  is  satisfactory?  Is 
it  linked  with  the  comity  health  service? 

■ It  is  linked  with  the  county  council 

and  -is,  I would  say,  fairly  good  in  our 
district.  We  have  had  our  little  minor 
troubles  'but  nothing  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  clear  up  quite  well.  There 
was  only  that  main  point  I mentioned 
about  the  Upshire  school. 

3257.  Professor  Mackenzie : One 

minor  point:  I wonder  if  you  have  any 
comment  to  make  on  what  is  perhaps 
the  lower  level  of  the  education  service, 
the  managers  and  governors  of  (the 
schools  in  Waltham  Holy  Gross.  I 
imagine  you  have  a good  deal  of  experi- 
ence of  that? 1 have  some,  yes.  We 

have  a system  operating  in  the  county 
whereby  we  try  to  work  out  the  represen- 
tation on  the  managing  or  governing 
bodies  so  that  there  is  no  political  bias. 
They  are  worked  out  with  approximately 
even  representation  from  political  parties 
and  we  do  get  representatives  from 
religious  bodies  as  well.  We  feel  it  works 
fairly  well. 

3258.  And  you  feel  that  the  managers 
and  the  governors  have  a job  to  do,  that 
there  is  a certain  amount  of  discretion? 

We  have  had  quite  a job  to  bring 

about  pressure  in  order  to  get  our  new 
secondary  school. 

3259.  Pressure  on  yourself  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  divisional  executive,  or  what 

form  of  pressure? The  managers 

bring  pressure  to  bear  on  to  the  divi- 
Isional  executive.  They  can  do  that 
direct  through  correspondence  and  it  is 
my  job  to  press  it  even  harder  at  Forest 
Division,  which  I think  is  rather  difficult 
when  we  have  only  one  representative  for 
Waltham  Holy  Cross,  whereas  the  bigger 
boroughs  like  Ohingford  have  many 
more. 

3260.  And  I imagine  the  same  applies 

at  Chelmsford.  Is  .there  a Waltham 
member  on  the  Essex  County  Education 
Committee? No. 

Sir  Charles  Morris : May  we  move  on 
to  the  health  service  and  perhaps  we 
might  deal  with  welfare  and  the  children, 
if  that  'is  agreeable  to  you. 

3261 . Miss  Johnston : Perhaps  I should 
start  on  the  environmental  health  ser- 
vices. I -think  you  said  there  was  not 
enough  forward  planning  on  refuse  dis- 
posal. Could  you  explain  a bit  about 


that? Mr.  Clarke:  We  rather  feel 

that,  in  the  peripheral  areas  of  London, 
disposal  is  quite  a problem.  In  our  area 
in  particular,  there  are  wet  gravel  pits, 
but  it  is  not  possible  at  the  moment  to 
tip  in  those  pits ; we  have  to  go  some 
miles  to  the  north  of  Harlow.  Other 
districts  round  about  us  literally  hedge- 
hop us  to  go  out  to  that  tip.  That  tip 
will  fill  in  time  and  we  shall  have  to  look 
again  for  disposal  areas.  We  have  made 
provision  in  our  own  area  for  tipping 
which  will  last  us  an  estimated,  say, 
seven  to  ten  years,  but  as  a council  we 
find  it  difficult  to  commit  ourselves  to 
sealing  off  a scheme,  saying  it  will  finish 
in  ten  years’  time.  One  likes  to  see  a 
plan  saying  the  council  can  tip  for 
posterity  within  reason  and  it  is  on  such 
a problem  that  I feel  a lot  of  research 
has  to  take  place,  or  a lot  of  tying  up 
of  areas  to  make  this  a communal  effort. 

3262.  Would  you  suggest  the  county 
council  should  make  a plan,  or  some 

wider  area? We  think  we  have  made 

the  point  here.  It  is  probably  a matter 
for  group  authorities  for  disposal,  not 
collection.  I would  draw  a very  big 
difference  between  the  two.  But  for  dis- 
posal there  has  to  be  at  least  some  group- 
ing of  authorities  for  purchase  of  sites 
and  general  use  of  pits. 

3263.  Would  you  suggest  a sort  of 
voluntary  group  system  or  that  there 

should  be  some  overall  authority? 

There  has  been  experience  of  voluntary 
grouping  in  two  areas  we  are  aware  of 
in  London,  where  this  has  worked 
extremely  well.  I think  in  the  council 
field  that  is  probably  the  best  method 
of  dealing  with  it. 

3264.  I think  there  are  two  matters 
on  which  you  said  more  legislation  was 
needed,  the  control  of  buildings  and 
water  courses.  Do  you  want  to 

say  anything  about  those? On 

water  courses  the  problem  we  feel  is 
national  legislation.  I think  it  is  a legal 
matter.  There  does  seem  to  be  inade- 
quate control  of  water  courses  in  an 
area  such  as  ours  and,  we  believe,  in 
other  areas  like  it,  where  nobody  really 
accepts  responsibility  for  major  land 
ditches,  not  main  river  or  tributary,  but 
mainly  land  ditches,  and  the  ditches 
which  farmers  used  years  ago  to  clear 
but  now  are  not  so  tempted  because  it 
is  probably  not  all  their  land  and  is 
taking  water  from  their  land,  and  there 
is  a lot  of  divided  ownership  and  the  like. 
We  feel  further  legislation  is  necessary. 
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3265.  And  control  of  the  buildings? 

1 do  not  think  we  have  a lot  to  add 

to  that.  I think  the  council  did  feel  that 
the  byelaws  do  not  cover  quite  sufficient 
detail.  It  has  been  felt  on  occasion  that 
these  should  be  something  in  the  order 
of  a minimum  specification.  Byelaws  set 
structural  standards  but  they  do  not 
require  the  obvious  necessities  and  it  has 
been  felt  that  in  the  odd  case  the  public 
should  be  protected  against  the  builder 
not  doing  what  is  obvious.  The  bye- 
laws do  not  require  things  to  be  painted, 
for  instance.  It  is  true  a person  may  not 
want  their  room  painted,  but  painting 
under  eaves  and  facias,  that  sort  of  thing 
— the  council  want  closer  control  of 
specification. 

3266.  On  the  question  of  street  clean- 
ing I think  you  feel  county  council  roads 
are  not  adequately  cleansed.  Is  that 
right?  And  that  there  should  not  be  dual 

control? We  and  the  County  Council 

feel  there  is  really  no  argument  on  this. 
It  is  a matter  of  legal  fact.  The  County 
Council  are  responsible  for  the  highway 
cleansing  of  the  streets.  They  are  not 
responsible  for  the  health  cleansing  of 
the  streets.  They  do  draw  a difference. 

3267.  Can  you  explain  that  a bit? 

They  claim  that  their  duties  are  solely  in 
respect  of  the  sweeping  of  the  streets 
from  a highway  point  of  view,  from 
traffic  safety,  sweeping  off  surplus  grit. 
Incidentally  they  do  sweep  the  litter  but 
they  do  not  feel  they  are  bound  to 
remove  fouling  of  pavements  and  roads, 
untidy  litter  which  is  not  prejudicial  to 
the  highways  ; in  other  words  the  health 
and  litter  angle  rather  than  the  road 
maintenance  angle. 

We  have  quite  a few  rural  roads,  quite 
country  roads,  and  the  County  Council 
do  not  sweep  those  from  a litter  point 
of  view.  They  just  send  their  vehicle 
along  to  sweep  up  surplus  grit  after 
frost,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  The  two 
things  are  quite  separate.  I think  it  is 
a historical  fact.  The  health  angle  goes 
back  to  the  days  when  people  literally 
threw  their  garbage  into  the  street,  and 
it  was  a health  problem.  The  highway 
matter  is  a question  of  maintenance  of 
the  road,  servicing,  and  therefore  sweep- 
ing away  the  residue  of  what  is'  left  from 
that  point  of  view.  The  County  Council 
are  not  responsible  for  the  health 
cleansing. 

3268.  You  mean,  broadly,  they  try  to 
stop  cars  skidding  but  do  not  mind  if 


a pedestrian  slips? Neatly  put.  I sup- 

pose they  would  define  the  banana  skin 
as  a danger  but  if  it  were  on  the  grass, 
not  the  road,  it  would  not  be  a danger 
but  just  unsightly. — Dr.  Franks : It  might 
help  the  Commission  to  bear  in  mind  that 
our  district  is  a very  popular  district  for 
outings  from  London  and  this  question  of 
litter  is  a very  serious  problem,  which 
perhaps  is  not  regarded  by  the  County 
Council  as  of  sufficient  importance. — Mr. 
Clarke : Thank  you,  Doctor.  That  really 
is  the  point  and  the  County  are  quite 
clear  their  legal  responsibility  stops  at 
the  highway  angle. 

3269.  Professor  Mackenzie : That 

would  require  legislation,  I take  it.  Ibis 
is  not  a matter  of  arrangement  with  the 
County? Yes. 

3270.  And  your  Council  would  be  will- 
ing to  take  this  on  as  a public  health 

function? 1 think  so,  if  necessary. 

The  point  being  made  really  is  that  it 
is  a fault  of  legislation,  as  the  Council 
see  it,  at  the  moment. 

3271.  Miss  Johnston : You  would  not 
think  you  had  that  responsibility  now 

from  a public  health  point  of  view? 

I think  the  answer  is  yes,  and  it  would 
boil  down  to  the  almost  farcical  position 
that  I would  have  to  send  a sweeper 
along  from  the  health  angle  and  the 
County  Council  would  do  it  from  the 
highway  angle,  or  alternatively  we  would 
have  to  have  some  financial  arrangement, 
but  it  seems  wrong  that  that  man’s  wages, 
shall  we  say,  should  have  to  be  divided. 
Sweeping  cannot  be  divided  in  that  way 
today.  It  has  gone  past  that  stage.  We 
feel  that  the  responsibility  should  not 
be  divided.  That  is  what  we  are  stressing. 

3272.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  There  have 
been,  I take  it,  discussions  with  the 

County  on  this  point? -They  have  not 

reached  fruition  but  there  have  been 
several  discussions  over  many  years  on 
this. 

3273.  Is  it  the  case  that  at  present  litter 

removal  is  simply  not  done? -With  a 

bit  of  goodwill  I think  it  is  being  done 
but  it  has  to  be  goodwill  and  we  feel 
there  should  be  a clear  responsibility  on 
it. 

3274.  Your  feeling  is  that  it  is  not  done 

enough  to  satisfy  your  Council  and  to 
satisfy  local  opinion? That  is  correct. 

3275.  Miss  Johnston : Do  you  know  if 
other  local  authorities  have  the  same 
views?  We  have  not  heard  this  one 
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before? Mr.  Chapman:  Other  local 

authorities  have  the  same  problems. 
There  is  some  old  correspondence  to  be 
found  on  the  files  whereby  this  matter 
is  gone  into  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
in  correspondence  with  the  county 
councils.  I will  look  that  correspondence 
up  and  let  you  have  it,  Sir. 

3276.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  I think  a 
further  note  on  this  would  be  valuable 
and  if  you  could  give  us  any  indication 
that  has  come  your  way  of  similar  diffi- 
culties in  surrounding  authorities  I 

think  it  would  be  a help. Mr. 

Clarke : I think  perhaps  the  fact 

that  it  has  not  shown  up  in  the  inner 
areas  rather  emphasises  our  Council’s 
case.  We  have  got  'these  roads  which 
are  not  .unban  roads  but  almost  pleasure 
roads.  People  drive  along  them  on 
Sundays  and  not  particularly  during  the 
week.  Forest  roads  are  rather  like  ithat. 
It  is  a problem  in  our  area  and  perhaps 
in  two  or  three  districts  out  from  us. 

3277.  Perhaps  you  could  be  a little 

more  precise  about  that?  In  the  centre 
this  does  not  arise?  This  is  really  on  the 
more  outlying  parts  of  the  country 
roads? That  is  so. 

3278.  In  the  centre,  you  do  the  clear- 
ing?  In  the  centre  the  County  Coun- 

cil have  sweepers  operating  and  there- 
fore do  not  vastly  discriminate  between 
this  and  that,  but  it  is  where  they  have 
their  outer  roads  without  sweepers  daily 
operating  on  the  roads,  or  at  any  set 
period,  that  the  problem  arises. 

3279.  You  have  no  complaints  about 
the  built-up  areas,  but  about  the  more 
countrified  parts  of  your  area  and  that 
is  made  serious  by  the  fact  that  you  are 
a recreational  area  where  a large  number 

of  people  go? Mr.  Mason:  Mr. 

Chairman,  I believe  in  some  counties 
there  is  a financial  arrangement  for  one 
of  the  parties  to  do  both  and  we  did 
try  to  arrive  at  one  for  Waltham  Holy 
Cross  and  Essex,  but  that  has  never  been 
completed. 

3280.  Miss  Johnston : May  we  go  on 
to  -the  personal  health  services?  I think 

you  are  part  of  Forest  area? Dr. 

Franks:  Yes. 

3281.  Is  that  the  same  physical  area 

as  for  education? It  is  the  same  area 

and  a very  large  one. 

3282.  Where  are  the  health  offices? 
In  Woodford. 


3283.  They  are  all  combined  at  the 
one  base? — — Yes,  at  the  municipal 
offices  at  Woodford,  because  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  of  Woodford  is  also 
the  Area  Medical  Officer  for  the  County 
Council. 

3284.  Then  are  you  also  Area  Medical 

Officer? My  particular  functions  are 

divided  into  eleven,  because  there  are 
eleven  sessions  in  the  week,  and 
I am  one-eleventh  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Waltham  Abbey.  For  five- 
elevenths  I am  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  the  Chigwell  Urban  District,  and  the 
other  five-elevenths,  Assistant  County 
Medical  Officer ; but  I would  like  to  say 
I have  no  administrative  health  functions 
or  clinical  functions  whatever  in 
Waltham  Abbey  district  on  behalf  of 
the  County  Council,  and  I think  that  is 
a bad  thing. 

3285.  You  only  go  there,  say,  half  a 

day  a week  to  do  the  environmental 
health? Yes. 

3286.  Is  it  a coincidence  that  you  do 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  clinics 
and  so  on  in  Waltham?  Have  you  got 
a part  of  the  area  ,as  a County  Medical 

Officer? il  do  practically  all  my 

County  Council  functions,  and  they  are 
clinical  functions,  in  the  Chigwell  Urban 
District.  All  my  County  Council  time 
is  spent  in  Chigwell.  That  I think  is 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  clinical  work  to 
do  because  it  will  be  obvious  from  the 
size  of  the  population  of  the  Chigiwell 
district,  which  is  over  60,000,  that  there 
is  a great  demand  .for  clinical  health 
work.  In  addition  to  my  own  part-time 
work  there  are  two  or  three  full-time 
assistant  County  Medical  Officers  doing 
clinical  work  in  these  two  districts. 

3287.  Are  the  inhabitants  of  Waltham 
Holy  Cross  conscious  that  the  health 
offices  are  at  Woodford  and  they  apply 
there,  or  do  you  get  enquiries  at  your 

town  hall? Enquiries  come  to  the 

town  hall  and  to  the  clinic.  To  give  you 
an  example  of  the  difficulty  to  which  this 
gives  rise,  anyone  who  wishes  to  register 
to  be  immunised  against  poliomyelitis 
has  got  to  send  a registration  form  to  the 
offices  in  .Woodford.  There  the  appoint- 
ments are  made  for  the  whole  of  the 
Forest  area  including  the  large  towns  of 
Harlow,  Chingford,  Epping  and  all  these 
places.  My  own  view  is  that  such  things 
could  be  much  better  administered  from 
the  town  hall  in  Waltham  Abbey  and 
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my  services  could  .be  much  better  used 
as. the  local  administrator  of  the  County 
Council  in  my  own  district. 

3288.  The  County  officer  who  does 
deal  with  Waltham  Holy  Cross  comes  all 

the  way  from  Woodford? I would 

not  really  be  able  to  answer  that  question 
but  my  guess  is  he  appears  in  Waltham 
Aibbey  perhaps  once  a year  or  something 
like  that. 

3289.  Is  there  just  one  clinic  there? 
Yes. 

3290.  What  about  the  home  helps? 
- — They  are  also  administered  from  the 
area  health  office  in  Woodford. 

3291.  And  the  district  nurse? 

Likewise. 

3292.  There  would  ibe  a district  nurse 

at  least  in  Waltham? 1 'think  there 

are  at  least  .two  district  nurses  allocated 
to  Waltham  Ahbey  from  the  area  head- 
quarters. 

3293.  If  a G.P.  wanted  to  get  one  for 
one  of  his  patients  he  would  have  to 
apply  to  the  area  office  or  gat  on  to  the 

nurse? He  gets  on  to  the  nurse  direct. 

That  is  the  usual  arrangement. 

3294.  I think  you  felt  the  system  could 
be  improved  if  the  area  was  smaller  and 
if  certain  functions  were  delegated  to  the 

district.  Is  that  right? Yes.  I think 

most  of  the  area  functions  could  be  dealt 
with  locally  quite  well  because  such 
things  as  are  too  big  for  the  district  to 
administer  locally  would  have  to  be 
administered  remotely  and  might  as  well 
be  administered  from  Chelmsford  as 
Woodford. 

3295.  Of  course  you  would  not  have 
enough  call  on  all  the  services  to  have 
them  administered  locally?  You  could 

not  support  a home  help  organiser? 

I think  it  is  very  important  we  should 
have  a local  home  help  organiser,  even 
if  she  were  a part-time  person  and  com- 
bined it  with  other  welfare  functions.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  remote 
control ; the  recruitment,  disposal  and 
supervision  of  domestic  helps.  You  can- 
not do  such  things  remotely. 

3296.  I think  you  are  almost  unique  in 

wishing  to  administer  your  own  ambu- 
lance service? 1 must  confess  I do 

not  agree  with  the  official  view  of  the 
Council  on  this.  In  my  own  personal 
opinion  I think  Waltham  Abbey  is  much 
too  small  to  administer  its  own  ambu- 
lance service.  There  have  been  a number 
of  complaints  about  the  remoteness  of  the 


control  of  the  ambulance  service  but  I 
personally  do  not  think  they  are  justified. 

I think  the  service  is  very  satisfactory. 
But  that,  I emphasise,  is  my  own  personal 
opinion. — Mr.  Chapman : Sir,  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  in  the  district,  ever  since 
the  ambulance  was  taken  away  from  us, 
and  the  strong  feeling  still  persists.  After 
all  we  are  representatives  of  that  strong 
feeling  so  that  whatever  we  as  a Council 
may  think,  we  felt  that  on  this,  as  feeling 
was  so  strong,  we  would  have  to  put  it 
as  part  of  our  case. 

3297.  How  far  is  it  to  the  nearest 

ambulance  station? Five  or  more 

miles. — Mr.  Clarke:  Perhaps  it  is  rele- 
vant that  it  is  up  a relatively  steep  hill, 
then  along  the  main  road  to  Epping. 
I think  one  could  put  the  local  point  of 
view  vis-k-vis  traffic  and  transport  that 
it  is  thought  on  a very  icy  morning,  very 
early,  a vehicle  might  well — and  I think 
that  is  possible — have  difficulty  in  getting 
to  the  town  in  a hurry.  I am  not  argu- 
ing this  but  just  putting  the  point  of  view 
which  does  exist.  This  is  different  from 
the  average  five  miles  of  main  road. 
There  is  quite  a steep  hill  whichever  way 
one  goes  to  Epping. 

3298.  When  you  had  an  ambulance 

did  you  keep  it  busy? Mr.  Chapman : 

Yes.  It  was  a voluntary  ambulance 
manned  partly  by  the  British  Red  Cross 
and  partly  by  a council  employee  who 
was  a member  of  the  Red  Cross  Society 
but  who  was  on  call  on  the  dot,  dropped 
whatever  he  was  doing  and  went,  and  it 
was  regarded  as  quite  satisfactory. 

3299.  If  anything  went  wrong  with  that 
one,  you  would  not  have  any  reserve? 

There  was  a second  one,  they  had  a 

reserve  ambulance. 

3300.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  On  the 
clinical  point  which  the  Medical  Officer 
raised,  is  it  your  view  and  is  it  the  view 
of  your  Council  that  the  divisional  area 
ought  to  be  smaller,  or  is  it  your  view 
that  the  Council  ought  to  have  more 

powers  in  this? We  certainly  think 

that  the  area  is  too  large.  I would  not 
presume  to  say  how  it  should  be  divided 
but  we  do  feel  it  is  too  large. 

3301.  Miss  Johnston:  Do  your  mem- 
bers who  serve  on  the  area  committee 
feel  it  is  a worthwhile  job  and  that  they 
get  sufficient  say  in  the  health  services? 

1 do  not  think  we  have  a member 

here  to  speak,  but  I think  that  is  one  of 
the  points,  that  they  do  not  quite  get 
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sufficient  say ; but  that  is  not  the  main 
reason  for  our  view  that  the  area  is  too 
large. 

3302.  Sir  Charles  Morris : On  this 

point  again,  how  serious  is  it  that  your 
Medical  Officer  has  no  responsibility  for 
the  personal  health  services,  the  clinic  and 
so  on,  but  can  only  be  responsible  for 
the  environmental  health  services,  where- 
as somebody  else’s  Medical  Officer  in  his 
capacity  as  County  Assistant  Medical 

Officer  looks  after  the  clinic? Looking 

at  it  from  the  Medical  Officer’s  point  of 
view  it  is  serious  in  this  way,  that  his 
contacts  with  the  local  public  are  thereby 
more  than  halved.  People  do  not  know 
Dr.  Franks  because  his  duties  do  not 
bring  him  to  them  nearly  so  much  as 
they  would  if  he  were  in  charge  of  the 
clinic  there. — Dr.  Franks : It  is  also  im- 
portant in  that  my  information  about  the 
services  is  apt  to  be  patchy  at  times  and 
I cannot  always  give  answers  to  people 
who  come  to  the  Town  Hall  about  these 
services,  or  even  know  how  they  func- 
tion. As  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
people  do  expect  me  to  know  about  these 
things  and  even  to  do  something  about 
them.  Although  I want  to  make  it  quite 
clear  that  J do  not  feel  that  Waltham 
Abbey  or  its  Medical  Officer  can  run 
the  entire  personal  health  services  there, 
I do  feel  there  are  certain  functions,  in 
particular  the  domiciliary  services,  and 
certain  other  things  which  are  adminis- 
tered remotely  by  the  County  Welfare 
Department  (which  is  separate  from  the 
County  Health  Department)  in  connec- 
tion with  the  aged  and  infirm  people, 
health  education,  all  the  vaccination  and 
immunisation  programmes — those  things 
I feel  could  be  done  much  better  in 
contact  with  the  people. 

3303.  So  you  feel  it  is  quite  serious? 

Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that,  as  you  are 
part  of  your  time  a County  Medical 
Officer,  it  really  is  a question  of  the 
allocation  of  duties  by  the  County  autho- 
rity rather  than  a question  of  the  struc- 
ture of  local  government? The 

structure  comes  into  it  because  my  duties 
could  only  be  re-allocated  in  this  way  if 
similar  functions  were  removed  from  the 
Area  Medical  Officer,  which  of  course  is 
part  of  the  administrative  set-up. 

3304.  iln  other  words,  only  if  you  were 

functioning  as  medical  officer  of  the 
urban  district,  and  not  as  a county 
medical  officer.  Is  that  what  you  are 
saying? No,  that  is  not  exactly  it. 


You  see,  as  an  officer  of  the  county 
council  I would,  if  these  things  that  I 
suggest  were  brought  about,  be  carrying 
out  the  functions  of  the  area  medical 
officer,  to  a very  large  extent,  in  my  own 
district,  and  it  would  more  or  less  involve 
a reorganisation,  to  the  extent  of  trans- 
ferring those  functions  from  an  area 
administration  to  a local  administration, 
but  still  as  a county  function. 

3305.  Professor  Mackenzie : This 

would  not  be  a question  of  delegation 
from  the  county  to  the  district,  in.  any 
form  or  sense.  It  would  be  an  adminis- 
trative arrangement  by  which  you  would 
spend,  perhaps,  two  extra  sessions  a week 
on  administrative  duties,  physically  in 
Waltham  Holy  Cross,  and  perhaps 
another  two  sessions  on  clinical  duties, 
again  physically  in  Waltham  Holy  Cross, 
but  these  would  still  be  purely  county 
functions  without  delegation? Yes. 

3306.  Sir  Charles  Morris : The  only 

point  on  which  I am  still  a little  confused 
is  this.  You  are  not  acting  in  this 
capacity  in  another  area.  It  is  not  just 
a question  of  re-allocation  of  areas.  You 
are  acting  for  the  council  in  an  area 
which  does  not  cover  Waltham  Abbey. 
Is  that  right? Yes,  in  Chigwell. 

3307.  You  are  acting  for  the  county 
in  an  area  which  does  not  include 

Waltham? But  the  same  thing  applies 

there.  It  is  a question  of  clinical  duties 
versus  administrative  duties.  That  is 
the  crux  of  the  thing. 

3308.  Are  you  performing  no  clinical 

duties  for  the  county,  anywhere? No 

administrative  duties,  only  clinical 
duties,  responsible  to  the  area  as  far  as 
the  local  administration  is  concerned. 

3309.  So  that  it  requires  a bit  of  re- 
arrangement of  'the  administrative  duties? 

1 think  it  really  means  that  the  area 

administration  is  largely  redundant, 
because  it  covers-  a very  large  area,  and 
is  just  as  remote  as  if  it  were  not  there 
at  all,  so  far  as  the  county  service  is 
concerned. 

3310.  The  administrative  centre  being 
in  Woodford  and,  as  you  said,  Woodford 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  is  remote  from 

the  oouncil? From  a practical  point 

of  view.  The  area  covered  by  this 
office  extends  very  widely.  It  covers  a 
population  getting  on  for  300,000  people, 
and  therefore  the  relative  priorities  are 
very  difficult  for  the  area  administration 
to  assess,  and.  the  representation  of  each 
of  the  districts  is  relatively  small.  I feel 
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that  the  area  committee  is  very  often 
discussing  the  difficulties  in  Harlow  or 
Ohingford,  each  with  populations  of  per- 
haps 50,000  or  60,000,  for  hours  at  a 
time,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  small  every- 
day problems  of  administration  of  the 
other  districts  represented  on  that 
committee. 

3311.  Miss  Johnston : You  would  really 
like,  as  the  county  representative,  to 
have  the  clinical  and  administrative 
work  for  Waltham  Abbey,  is  that  right? 
Yes. 

3312.  Sir  Charles  Morris’.  I still  do 
not  quite  understand  why  you  have  no 

clinical  functions  in  Waltham. 

Because  there  is  not  time,  I suppose. 
That  is  the  reason.  One  cannot  do  all 
the  county  clinical  work  in  Chigwell  and 
in  Waltham  Abbey  in  five  sessions  a 
week — it  requires  more  like  35  sessions 
a week — and  there  are  several  doctors 
doing  this  work  in  my  districts. 

3313.  Yes,  but  why  does  somebody 
else  do  it  in  Waltham,  when  you  are  the 
medical  officer  and  responsible  for  the 
environmental  services  in  Waltham? 
Why  cannot  the  county  arrange  that? 

There  just  is  no  time.  I do  not 

really  think  it  is  possible  to  do  clinics 
•in  Waltham,  Chigwell  and  Loughton  in 
five  sessions  a week.  There  are  many 
clinics  and  many  different  types  of 
clinics,  and  it  just  is  not  feasible. 

3314.  You  think  that,  from  the  angle 
of  the  county  and,  indeed,  from  the 
angle  of  the  area  administration,  the 
present  arrangement,  by  which  you  do 
not  do  these  things  in  Waltham,  is 

understandable? ft  is  understandable 

from  the  clinical  side,  but  not  from  the 
administrative  side. 

3315.  Yes,  I think  I have  got  that. 

Mr.  Chapman : I think  I would  like  to 
emphasise  what  was  said  about  the 
domestic  help  service.  We  do  think 
quite  strongly  that  local  supervision  is 
the  thing,  and  even  if  it  were  not  fully 
administered  locally — we  think  that  ttie 
domestic  help  service  could  be  adminis- 
tered locally — but  if  that  cannot  be,  then 
there  should  be  local  supervision  and,  as 
the  doctor  said,  even  if  it  is  only  a part- 
time  person,  there  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient work  for  at  least  a part-time  person 
supervising  domestic  help. 

3316.  Miss  Johnston : If  you  divide  that 
into  the  population,  which  I think  is 
between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand, 
you  would  have  a great  many  super- 


visors, would  you  not? Yes,  indeed. 

We  think  that  the  supervision  is  totally 
inadequate. 

3317.  Even  'if  it  were  inadequate,  if 
each  10,000  or  so  had  a supervisor  it 
would  make  a very  expensive  service? 
Dr.  Franks : We  do  not  rate  a full- 
time supervisor.  We  would  accept  that 
It  would  have  to  be  an  appointment  for 
the  other  welfare  functions  in  the  dis- 
tricts, or  possibly  a full-time  supervisor 
shared  between  two  districts,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

3318.  At  present,  is  there  only  the  one 
home  help  office  for  the  whole  area? 
Yes. 

3319.  May  we  now  go  on  to  the  wel- 
fare services?  Do  you  feel  that  the 
county  provides  an  adequate  service  for 
old  and  handicapped  people  through  ils 

welfare  department? Mr.  Chapman'. 

We  think  they  are  rather  slow  in  the 
provision  of  old  people’s  homes. 

3320.  Are  they  decentralised? No. 

3321.  It  is  all  done  in  Chelmsford,  is 

it? 1 think  that  is  correct,  is  it  not?— 

Dr.  Franks:  They  are  decentralised  into 
areas.  There  is  an  area  welfare  office, 
which  is  situated  in  Wanstead.  I do 
not  know  exactly  what  the  area  is,  but 
it  is  even  bigger  than  our  health  area. 

3322.  It  does  not  have  a committee? 

No.  It  is  executive.  There  is  a 

welfare  officer  and  staff  who  will  go 
visiting  old  people  when  required,  but 
they  are  not  in  a position  to  do  a great 
deal  in  regard  to  helping  old  people, 

3323.  But  you  would  contact  this 
divisional  welfare  officer  if  you  found 
an  old  person  unable  to  continue  to  live 

alone,  would  you? Yes,  that  is  what 

I do,  and  always  with  great  promptness 
the  old  person  is  visited  and,  if  accept- 
able as  suitable  for  residential  accom- 
modation, placed  on  a waiting  list,  which 
is  a very  long  one. 

3324.  What  about  the  handicapped? 

Are  there  any  services  for  them? -As 

far  as  I know,  the  services  are  fairly 
good  on  that  side.  The  school  used  for 
(physically  handicapped  children  is  in 
Walthamstow,  which  is  not  very  far 
away.  Transport  is  provided  for  the 
children  to  go  there.  The  blind  visitor 
service  is,  I think,  quite  good.  Was 
there  any  particular  service  you  were 
thinking  of? 
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3325.  I was  really  thinking  of  the 
blind  and  the  physically  handicapped. 

As  far  as  I know  those  services  are 

quite  well  carried  out,  because  that  ob- 
viously must  be  done  in  a proper  way 
as  the  numbers  are  not  so  great.  But 
I think  that  the  old  people  present  the 
greatest  problem.  There  is  the  question 
of  domiciliary  help  for  old  people,  which 
links  up  again  with  the  domestic  help 
service,  and  there  is  the  difficulty  of 
local  recruitment  and  local  supervision. 

3326.  Is  there  anything  you  want  to 
say  about  the  service  for  the  care  of 

children  under  the  county? Mr. 

Chapman : We  regard  it  as  satisfactory. 

3327.  Sir  Charles  Morris'.  May  we 
move  on  for  a moment  or  two  to 
housing?  I think  you  have  told  us  that 
you  feel  some  understandable  pride  in 
your  housing  record,  and  I think  you 
told  us  that  you  own  a quarter  of  the 
houses  in  the  urban  district.  Have  you 
in  mind  that  there  are  more  houses 
which  you  want  to  build  and,  if  so,  how 

are  you  placed  for  sites  for  them? 

Councillor  Grove : We  do  certainly  want 
to  build  some  more  houses  and  the 
county  council  have  promised  us  that 
they  will  provide  a site  for  us. 

3328.  Inside  your  urban  district,  of 

course? Yes. 

^ 3329.  Is  there  a site  for  them  to  pro- 
vide? You  have  told  us  that  you  have, 
of  course,  a great  deal  of  green  belt.  Is 
there  a site  for  some  houses  still  left 
in  the  district? Prospective,  yes. 

3330.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of 
the  sort  of  numbers  of  houses  that  you 

think  you  would  want  to  provide? 

I should  say  that,  if  we  were  able  to 
provide  300  houses  at  the  utmost,  it 
would  be  satisfactory  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned. 

3331.  And  this  is  looking  quite  a long 

way  into  the  future,  is  it? Yes. 

3332.  This  is  not  just  the  next  live 
years?  This  is  looking  into  the  future? 
Looking  into  the  future. 

3333.  And,  looking  into  the  future, 

would  you  expect  your  population  to 
remain  about  steady,  or  would  you  ex- 
pect it  very  slightly  to  increase? 1 

would  say  it  would  remain  fairly  steady. 

3334.  So  you  want  these  extra  houses, 
which  you  have  just  been  speaking 

about,  for  the  present  population? 

I think  the  housing  list  at  the  moment 


is  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
250.  The  housing  manager  can  verify 
those  numbers. 

3335.  And,  granted  the  sites,  you 

could  undertake  this  quite  satisfactorily? 
You  will  not  run  into  financial  diffi- 
culties?  No.  We  do  not  run  into 

financial  difficulties  I can  assure  you,  Sir. 

3336.  Would  you  like  to  develop  that 
a little?  So  you  do  not  anticipate  any 
financial  hindrances  to  building  these 
houses  roughly  where  you  would  like  to 
build  them?  The  main  problem,  really, 

is  siting.  Is  that  right? That  is  so, 

Sir. 

3337.  And  possible  sites  can  be  found 
without  trouble  with  the  Green  Belt? 

Yes.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  under 

consideration  now  between  the  county 
and  our  officers. 

3338.  There  was,  I believe,  some  ques- 
tion some  time  ago  about  whether  some 
other  authorities  might  wish  to  build  in 

your  district.  Is  that  right? Yes,  that 

is  correct. 

3339.  Would  you  like  to  tell  us  a little 
about  that?  Is  that  quite  dead?  There 
is  no  proposal  before  you  now,  and  no 
discussions  before  you  along  those  lines? 
No,  definitely  no. 

3340.  And,  in  any  case,  without  in- 
fringing the  Green  Belt,  there  are  no 
sites  available  in  your  district  on  any 
substantial  scale  for  other  authorities  to 

build? Not  in  ithe  Green  Belt  area. 

I know  this  is  a public  hearing,  but  there 
is  an  area  which  the  county  have  under 
consideration  to  allow  us  to  build.  It  is 
in  between  or  amongst  a residential  area, 
where  the  Green  Belt  would  not  be 
affected  in  any  way. 

3341.  There  would  be  no  problem,  in 

fact,  with  ithe  general  plan? No,  none 

at  all. 

3342.  And  what  your  council  wants  to 

do  would  be  sufficient  for  your  popula- 
tion?  Yes. 

3343.  And  you  do  not  anticipate  that 
there  would  be  financial  difficulties  in 

your  way? None  at  all,  Sir.  We 

never  go  into  anything  that  we  are  not 
sure  we  can  manage. 

3344.  May  I just  finish  with  this  ques- 
tion? Your  account  is  a little  rosy,  is 
that  right?  Are  you  expecting  diffi- 
culties, or  will  this  all  in  due  course  take 
place?  Will  the  county  agree  ito  the  site 

and  will  you  be  able  to  go  ahead? 

Yes. 
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3345.  Professor  Mackenzie'.  I just 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  there  are  not  at 
the  moment  any  houses  belonging  to  any 

other  authority  in  your  district? 

Definitely  none. 

3346.  And  that  is  now  unlikely  to  hap- 
pen?  Yes. 

3347.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Are  there 
any  houses  belonging  to  any  substantial 

housing  estate? -No,  they  are  all 

privately  owned. 

3348.  And  owner  occupied,  mainly? 

Owner  occupied — I am  sorry,  we 

have  one  estate  belonging  to  the  Ministry 
of  Supply. 

3349.  Roughly,  how  big  is  that?  Is 

that  a couple  of  hundred  houses? 

A hundred. 

3350.  And  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  the  Government  factory? It  is  in 

the  town. 

3351.  Professor  Mackenzie : And  they 

retain  the  power  to  allocate  tenancies  of 
these  houses?  This  is  quite  satisfactory 
to  you,  is  it? Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Morris : May  we  quickly 
turn  to  planning,  and  perhaps  you  would 
take  traffic  with  it. 

3352.  Professor  Mackenzie : I have 
just  one  word  on  highways.  I gather, 
from  the  summary  of  evidence  you  pre- 
sented, that  you  really  have  no  diffi- 
culties about  the  allocation  of  highways 

between  the  county  and  yourself? 

Mr.  Clarke : No,  that  is  so. 

3353.  It  is  quite  satisfactory  at  the 
moment,  and  you  do  not  wish  to  take 
over  any  further  responsibility,  and  the 
county  organisation  works  satisfactorily. 
In  general,  yes. 

3354.  Yes,  subject  to  the  usual  friction. 
Passing  from  that  to  the  question  of  the 
planning  organisation,  I wonder  if  you 
could  just  describe  in  outline  how  the 
system  of  delegation  works  at  the 
moment.  How  does  the  system  work  as 
between  the  county  and  the  West  Essex 
planning  area?  Is  there  also  some  dele- 
gation to  the  council?  Perhaps  you 
could  explain,  briefly,  how  this  operates. 

1 think  that  the  simplest  way  is  to 

describe  the  normal  routine  of  an  appli- 
cation. All  applications,  for  whatever 
purpose,  come  to  the  Town  Hall  and  are 
received  and  acknowledged  from  the 
Town  Hall. 

3355.  That  is  from  your  department? 
From  my  department  of  the  Town 


Hall,  and  the  legal  acceptance  card  goes 
out.  They  are  then  registered  and  en- 
tered, and  so  on,  and  case  sheets  are  pre- 
pared on  them.  Those  applications  are 
considered  at  officer  level  by  myself  and 
the  area  planning  officer  every  Friday, 
Unless  they  are  of  very  minor  portent, 
or  of  a very  local  aspect,  the  area  officer 
then  takes  the  applications  away  and, 
having  made  his  observations  on  them 
in  consultation  with  the  appropriate  de- 
partments— in  other  words,  there  may  be 
a road  aspect  involved,  or  a Lea  Con- 
servancy aspect,  or  something  like  that 
— he  then  submits  a recommendation 
back  to  me,  which  is  put  before  the  next 
council  planning  committee.  If  the 
council  disagree  with  the  planning 
officer’s  recommendation,  they  then 
appeal  to  the  area  county  planning  com- 
mittee where  the  relative  views  of  both 
sides  are  put  and  a decision  is  made.  _ If 
the  decision  is  a major  one  affecting 
county  policy,  and  iit  is  against  the  area 
county  planning  officer’s  advice,  it  has  to 
come  to  the  county  council  for  confirma- 
tion. I by-pass  at  the  beginning  the 
simple  ones,  which  the  area  planning 
officer  does  not  want  to  recommend  on, 
and  I make  a recommendation  on  those. 
That  is  wholly  within  my  council’s 
province. 

3356.  So  it  is,  in  a sense,  for  the  area 
planning  officer  to  decide  what  he  calls 

in? There  are  rules  which  define  this 

calling  in,  but,  obviously,  only  a perusal 
of  the  application,  in  relation  to  those 
broad  rules,  can  literally  decide  each 
case.  It  is  usually  by  quite  happy  agree- 
ment with  the  planning  officer  and  my- 
self. If  time  permits  there  is  a meeting, 
and  I might  say  “ You  might  like  to  have 
a fresh  thought  on  this  ”.  It  is  a fairly 
friendly  arrangement. 

3357.  I think  that  is  dear  so  far.  This 
means  that  all  planning  applications  in 
the  district  at  some  stage  do  come  to  the 
committee  of  the  council? — 'Every  one. 

3358.  The  ones  which  are  called  in 
come  back  again  to  the  district  com- 
mittee, and  it  then  has  a chance  of 
expressing  its  opinion  before  the  final 

decision  is  taken? 'When  I say 

“ every  one  ”,  of  course,  I must  draw 
the  exception  of  the  case  which  is  called 
in  by  the  county  council  or,  of  course, 
•by  the  Minister. 

3359.  This  makes  three  categories  of 

cases,  an  fact? Quite. 
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3360.  There  are  the  cases  which  are 

dealt  with  entirely  An.  your  office,  the 
cases  which  go  to  the  area  office  and 
then  come  'back  again,  to  the  council  com- 
mittee, and  the  cases  which  are  called  in, 
In  the  technical  sense? That  is  so. 

3361.  Roughly,  what  sort  of  propor- 
tions are  there? At  a guess,  I would 

say  that  about  80  per  cent,  are  of  the 
drill  whereby  the  area  officer  takes  them 
hack,  and  sends  a recommendation 
which  my  council  accept.  It  is  in  that 
sort  of  order.  The  number  on  which 
we  disagree  would  he  not  more  than 
3 per  cent.  Usually,  if  we  do  disagree, 
X think  it  is  fair  to  say  there  is  a fairly 
istrong  disagreement,  and  there1  is  a 
matter  of  principle  involved.  If  it  ds  not 
really  a major  planning  principle,  but  a 
point  of  detail,  it  is  sometimes  done  at 
officer  level,  rather  than  going  through 
the  fight  of  the  area  committee.  If  you 
feel  both  points  of  view  have  been 
aired,  it  is  done  by  agreement. 

3362.  Is  the  area  committee,  in  effect, 
acting  mainly  as  an  appeals  committee, 
as  it  were,  hearing  cases  between  the 
district  councils  and  the  area  planning 
officer?  Perhaps  I should  ask  you  to 
begin  by  saying  how  wide  the  area  is, 
and  what  councils  are  actually  included. 

We  have  three  districts  included  in 

the  West  Essex  /area.  There  is  the  Epping 
and  Ongar  Rural  District,  Harlow, 
Bpping  Urban  District,  and  Epping  Rural 
District. 

3363.  Is  this  the  main  function  of  the 
area  committee?  Is  it  mainly  dealing 
With  disputes  or  does  it  consider  general 

policy? It  is  the  main  function,  I 

do  not  think  there  is  much  doubt.  One 
would  be  bound  to  say  that  not  infre- 
quently the  councillors  and  officers  get 
a letter  saying  “ As  there  are  no  cases 
to  be  submitted  this  month,  the  meeting 
will  not  be  held  ”.  So  I think  one  is 
bound  to  say  that  that  is  mainly  what  it 
does,  although,  of  course,  its  functions 
do  cover  tree  preservation  orders  and 
quite  a few  things  of  that  sort,  such  as 
considering  area  problems  of  derelict 
sites,  tree  preservation  and,  perhaps, 
minor  afforestation.  It  is  supposed  to 
consider  the  practical  problems  of  the 
area. 

3364.  I think  that  is  fairly  clear. 

Would  you  like  to  comment  on  this? 
Does  this  seem  to  you  to'  work  reason- 
ably satisfactorily? In  sheer  mech- 

anics this  works  satisfactorily,  but  my 


council  do  feel,  and  they  have  made 
pretty  strong  representations  on  this,  that 
they  should  have  a complete  say — in 
fact  complete  delegation — on  the  con- 
sideration of  plans,  where  they  do  not 
conflict  with  the  county  plan.  In  other 
words,  provided  they  are  within  the 
framework  of  the  scheme,  which  they 
quite  clearly  accept  must  be  a county 
matter,  they  do  feel  they  should  have 
100  per  cent,  delegation. 

3365.  There  are  always  disputed  ques- 
tions, and  the  difficult  questions  are 
questions  where  there  is  some  ambiguity 
about  what  is  within  the  plan  and  what 

is  not.  Someone  has  got  to  decide. 

Obviously,  there  must  be  the  case  where 
someone  at  some  time  thinks  that  they 
have  taken  too  much  on  themselves,  but 
basically  you  have  a development  plan, 
with  a town  plan,  part  of  which  is  resi- 
dential, part  shopping  and  part  industry. 
The  council  feel  that,  if  they  get  an 
application  for  20  houses  in  the  develop- 
ment area  zone  for  housing,  that  is  essen- 
tially a local  matter  from  then.  It  is  not 
a thing  which  needs  county  consideration, 
because  it  has  already  had  county  con- 
sideration that  houses  go  in  that  area, 
or  shops.  If  it  is  a borderline  case,  it  is 
obvious  that  borderline  cases  will  always 
arise  wherever  the  boundary  occurs,  but 
the  council  is  not  fighting  that  so  much 
as  the  broad  principle  of  delegation. 

3366.  Does  this  amount  to  saying  that 
the  area  committee  is  not  really  a very 

essential  part  of  the  mechanism? It 

is  rather  /difficult  to  say.  Sir.  I should 
have  thought  the  area  committee  would 
still  carry  on  with  its  area  functions.  For 
instance,  West  Essex  is  essentially  a glass 
and  nursery  area,  and  a forest  area. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  that  the  county 
councils  should  be  divided  into  areas  for 
planning,  to  consider  those  functions 
which  are  perhaps  allied  to  glasshouses 
or  forest  areas.  I feel  they  could  as  a 
Committee  still  exercise  the  planning 
function,  'but  not  be  this  arbitration 
committee. 

3367.  What  about  the  actual  town 

map?  I take  it  a town  map  has  been 
prepared  for  Waltham? ft  has,  yes. 

3368.  This  was  done  by  the  county 

area  officer,  was  it? Yes.  The  town 

map  is  only  basically  a periphery  map. 
It  does  not  plan  the  town  in  the  sense 
of  laying  the  town  out  afresh.  We 
rather  feel  it  should  go  into  that  sort 
of  detail,  but  1 think  one  must  say  it 
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does  not,  other  than  in  very  general 
terms.  Our  development  has  been  done 
by  the  local  authority. 

3369.  So  that  you  really  have  carried 

almost  the  town  planning  responsibility 
for  the  redevelopment? As  the  lay- 

man knows  town  planning,  I think  we 
can  claim  to  have  done  that,  as  regards 
the  redevelopment  of  the  town. 

3370.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  May  we 
now  come  to  the  main  point  of  your 
contention?  I think  I am  right  in 
describing  it  as  the  main  point  of  your 
contention,  am  I not?  You  have  raised 
a number  of  points  in  relation  to  specific 
services,  some  of  which  you  clearly 
regard  as  important  points  and,  indeed, 
some  of  which  you  feel  strongly  about. 
But,  as  I understand  it,  they  are  minor 
points,  really,  and  your  main  contention 
is  that  if  there  are  any  changes  going 
to  take  place,  you  want  to  be  left  alone. 
For  instance,  if  it  were  necessary,  for 
some  of  the  things  that  you  would  like, 
for  you  to  be  a larger  authority,  your 
choice  would  be  to  leave  things  very 
much  as  they  are,  .and  to  be  left  alone. 
Your  argument  is  that  you  are  a rural 
community,  very  largely  isolated,  sur- 
rounded by  Green  Belt,  and  separated 
by  the  Government  factory  and  one 
bridge  over  the  Lea.  In  addition,  you 
are  the  type  of  rural  ^community  which 
is  likely  to  continue  to  be  a very  con- 
siderable recreational  district  and,  no 
doubt,  mainly  a recreational  district  for 
London.  This  means  you  have  a strong 
community  feeling,  and  your  .contention 
is  that  you  would  like  to  remain  with 
all  the  self-government  which  you  have 
at  present.  You  do  not  want  to  be 
larger,  you  do  not  want  to  increase  the 
population  in  your  area,  you  do  not  want 
to  increase  your  area,  and  you  do  not 
want  to  join  anyone  else.  Is  that  right? 
Mr.  Chapman:  Yes. 

3371.  I think  you  have  told  us  in  your 
opening  statement  this  morning  that 
there  is  very  strong  feeling  about  this, 
and  you  are  not  speaking  primarily  of 
inside  the  district  council,  but  of  the 
public  at  large.  Would  you  say  that  one 
oould  generalise  that  more,  and  say  that 
in  your  community  there  is  a very  great 
deal  of  public  interest  in  the  doings  of 
the  council,  and  would  you  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  it  has  a greater  public 
interest  than  normal? — -Of  course,  I 
have  been  in  the  provinces  and  some- 
times one  meets  similar  conditions  there, 
particularly  in  the  North,  but  it  is  very, 


very  great — greater  than  many,  I should 
think.  Perhaps  I might  mention  that  so 
often  there  are  civic  matters,  which 
capture  the  local  imagination.  We  have 
a Vicar  who  has  been  there  for  31  years. 
He  has  now  been  made  an  Archdeacon 
and  he  has  to  leave  the  town.  The 
chairman  of  the  oouncil,  with  his  finger 
on  the  public  pulse,  decided  at  once  that 
there  must  be  a town  presentation  to  the 
Archdeacon  on  his  leaving,  so  an  appeal 
was  made  and  the  response  has  bepn 
magnificent.  The  actual  presentation  is 
to  be  next  Tuesday.  The  council  have 
had  to  decide  to  meet  in  the  Main  Hall, 
and  not  in  their  Council  Chamber.  The 
whole  Town  Hall  will  be  temporarily 
rearranged  to  accommodate  the  public 
who  wish  to  attend  that  meeting,  and  I 
do  not  suppose  we  shall  all  get  in.  Of 
course,  I know  that  is  exceptional,  but 
at  ordinary  council  meetings  we  have  a 
public  gallery,  and  every  time  there  are 
a couple  of  dozen  people,  or  sometimes 
more.  There  would  probably  he  more 
if  our  accommodation  in  the  Council 
Chamber  were  not  restricted.  Those 
numbers  turn  up  quite  regularly,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  our  rotation  of  meetings 
is  a little  unusual.  We  have  a six  weeks 
rota.  The  people  keep  themselves  in- 
formed, and  we  try  to  keep  them 
informed  by  notices,  and  when  there  is 
a oouncil  meeting  they  turn  up.  We 
look  in  the  local  Press  the  following 
Friday  for  all  the  criticisms,  and  there 
are  none.  In  so  very  many  ways  we 
find  that  we  have  the  confidence  of  the 
inhabitants. 

3372.  You  have  told  us  that  you  are 
not  a dormitory  area.  A high  proportion 

of  your  population  are  working? 

Yes. 

3373.  And  a high  proportion  of  those 

who  are  working  are  working  in  the 
district? Yes. 

3374.  I suppose  that  in  some  parts  of 

youT  district  people  go  to  work  in 
surrounding  districts  or  boroughs.  Ill 
saying  that  you  were  not  a dormitory 
area,  you  were  primarily  thinking,  I 
suppose,  of  people  not  going  to  London 
to  work? Yes. 

3375.  But  they  do  go  to  work,  I sup- 
pose, in  Chingford? 1 can  give  you 

the  figures,  Sir.  This  is  extracted  from 
the  1951  census,  and  the  changes  have 
been  very  little  since.  I am  sorry,  I 
have  not  got  Chingford.  This  is  an 
extraction  which  I made  in  1956  from 
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the  1951  census,  and  by  inference  I am 
quite  sure  that  very,  very  few  go  to 
Chingford,  -because  if  there  were  more 
than  a few  they  would  have  appeared  on 
this.  For  example,  there  are  shown  a 
number  of  people  who  travel  into 
Enfield.  There  are  576  who  travel  into 
Enfield.  That  is  just  over  the  border, 
and  along  the  arterial  road  there  are 
quite  a lot  of  factories,  so  that  they 
attract  a number  of  them. 

3376.  That  is  500  in  relation  to  a 
working  population  of  five  or  six 

thousand? That  is  so,  Sir.  At  the 

same  -time,  we  have  approximately  500 
from  Enfield  coming  into  our  district  to 
work,  so  you  see  there  must  always  be 
some  crossing  of  the  border,  and  the 
crossing  of  the  -border  is  clearly  because 
of  -trades. 

3377.  I -think  that  the  figures  for 
voting,  -both  in  the  county  elections  and 
in  the  district  elections,  are  relatively 
high,  are  they  not,  as  compared  with 
many  places?  Is  that  partly  due  to  an 
even  division  as  between  parties,  or  is  it 

due  to  a general,  lively  interest? 

There  has  always  been  a lively  interest, 
and  it  has  increased  slightly  in  recent 
years, 

3378.  And  the  interest  in  this  respect 

of  wishing  to  remain  its  own  community 
cuts  right  across  -lines  of  party  persuasion 
and  so  on? Yes,  definitely. 

3379.  I do  not  know  whether  Coun- 
cillor Grove  would  like  to  add  a word 
on  this  point  at  all,  of  the  evidence  that 
you  have  that  there  is  a -great  public 
interest.  The  Clerk  has  already  told  us 
some  of  the  things  that  are  in  your  mind, 
in  being  sure  that  there  is  great  public 

interest  in  your  main  contention. 

Councillor  Grove : I am  quite  definite 
about  that.  There  is  a -great  public 
interest,  iso  far  as  the  council  are  con- 
cerned. W-e  have  had,  perhaps,  one 
letter  of  criticism  on  certain  things,  -but 
generally  I think  we  have  the  confidence 
of  everyone  -in  the  district.  When  an 
appeal  goes  out  from  the  council,  to 
which  I usually  put  my  name,  we  get  a 
great  response  and  they  have  every  con- 
fidence in  -the  supervision  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have  it. 

3380.  Your  contention  is  that  the  type 
of  two -tier  government  which  you  get 
in  counties,  in  relation  to  more  rural 
communities — -that  is  to  say,  -the  two- 
tier  government  with  a county  council 
of  the  Essex  type  as  the  top  tier,  and  the 


urban  district  as  the  lower  tier  authority 
— suits  you.  There  are  some  details 
which  you  would  like  to  have  considered, 
but  in  essence  that  type  of  local  govern- 
ment suits  you? Yes,  we  have  no 

complaints  -whatever. 

3381.  Miss  Johnston:  You  seem  to  be 
in  a mlost  fortunate  position  with  no 

financial  worries  and  no-  criticism. 1 

have  already  said  that,  -but  our  Treasurer 
is  here  to  answer  any  questions  for  you. 
I can  assure  you  that  is  the  position  at 
the  present  time. 

3382.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Would  the 

Treasurer  like  to  say  anything? Mr. 

Mason:  I think  all  I need  ;say  is  that 
we  maintain  our  rates  at  a reasonable 
level,  compared  with  -other  Essex  authori- 
ties, which  of  course  is  the  best  guide,  and 
they  are  quite  reasonable  even  when  you 
compare  them  with  the  other  authorities 
in  the  country.  We  have  quite  a sub- 
stantial balance  on  -our  rate  fund  account, 
which  enables  us  to  carry  on,  and  we 
have  a substantial  balance  on  our  hous- 
ing revenue  account — higher  -than 

most — which,  of  course,  I can  give  you. 
Although  very  scattered,  we  are  quite  for- 
tunate in  this  sense,  that  25  per  cent,  of 
our  rate  income  does  come  from  the 
two  Ministry  of  Supply  factories  and 
the  Metropolitan  Waiter  Board  reservoir, 
etc.,  which  counteracts  the  disadvantage 
of  being  scattered.  Therefore,  we  seem 
to  be  able  to  carry  on  without  a great 
deal  of  difficulty,  although  we  naturally 
have  to  be  careful. 

3383.  And  in  general  you  would  say 

— and  no  doubt  you  iwiill  keep  in  your 
mind  the  comparison  of  your  figures 
with  other  district  councils — that  you  are 
able,  at  reasonable  cost  in  relation  to 
comparable  authorities,  to  run  the  ser- 
vices which  you  are  running? Yes. 

I have  one  or  two  sets  of  figures  here. 
First  -of  all,  for  the  Soulth-West  Essex 
authority  -on  sewerage  and  sewage  dis- 
posal— I have  just  taken  the  non-counity 
'boroughs  and  urban  districts— the  figures 
are  8-5  per  cent,  and  11-7  per  cent,  and 
we  are  a bit  high  on  that  with  14-3  -per 
cent.  Streets  and  roads — we  are  just  a 
little  bit  high  on  that,  with  o-ur  scattered 
population ; we  are  a bit  low  on  parks 
and  -pleasure  grounds,  and  so  on.  If 
you  compare  the , thing  right  through,  you 
dio  find  we  are  able  to  run  on  an  average 
with  the  other  contiguous  authorities — 
that  is  on  local  services,  of  course — and 
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with  the  authorities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, from  national  statistics  which  are 
circulated. 

3384.  You  have  arrangements  with  the 

council  by  which  this  is  watched? 

Yes,  I do  submit  statistics  from 
time  to  time,  and  of  course  I submit  an 
abstract  of  accounts,  details  of  loans 
pool,  housing  statistics,  and  so  on.  I 
think  I must  make  it  quite  clear  that 
our  rate  in  the  pound  is  higher  than  the 
Surrey,  Middlesex,  Herts,  and  Kent 
authorities.  Each  of  those  have  gone 
up  in  1959-60,  and  each  one  is  about  Is. 
above  the  next.  The  Essex  County 
Council  has  the  greatest  total  rate  levied, 
and  compared  with  the  Essex  authorities 
we  run  out  about  right. 

3385.  Your  own  council  is  doing  a 
substantial  redevelopment  in  the  middle 

of  the  town? Yes,  it  is  something 

over  a ££  million  scheme. 

3386.  Have  you  had  any  difficulties 
with  ithie  financing  of  that?  Was  it 
delayed  for  a long  time  for  financial 
reasons,  or  only  for  national  policy 

reasons? There  was  a slight  hold-up 

for  the  six  months  when  the  Bank  Rate 
was  at  7 per  cent.,  because  we  were  on 
temporary  loans,  but  apart  from  that  it 
has  not  had  any  material  effect  and  we 
are  now  going  ahead. 

3387.  That  was  really  a national 

policy? Yes,  and  apart  from  our  own 

point  of  view,  there  was  a deference  to 
the  national  interest  as  well. 

3388.  In  general,  there  is  satisfaction 
locally  with  'the  pace  at  which  you  are 

able  to  do  these  things? Yes, 

definitely. 

3389.  I do  not  mean  to  say  everybody 
would  not  like  things  to  be  done  quicker 
and  faster,  but  there  is  in  general  a fair 
satisfaction  with  the  pace  at  which  you 
are  able  to  do  this?  Would  you  say 
that  there  is  quite  a lot  of  pleasure  and 
pride  in  the  redevelopment  scheme  in  the 
middle  of  the  town?— — Yes.  We  have 
had  to  fix  the  rents  for  the  first  group 
of  houses  within  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks.  I did  put  up  some  rents  when 
the  original  report  was  put  in  two  or 
three  years  ago,  and  I am  glad  to  say 
the  rents  are  now  coming  out  at  nearly 
5s.  a week  less  than  the  original  report, 
and  even  that  was  accepted.  So  we  do 
seem  to  be  getting  along  quite  well. 

3390.  I think  the  Treasurer  bears  out 
your  view,  Councillor  .Grove,  that  you 


do  not  have  any  grave  financial  anxiety. 
Councillor  Grove : That  is  correct 

3391.  Professor  Mackenzie:  Could  I 

put  one  last  point  on  .this  local  loyalties 
question?  I think  you  have  given  us  a 
very  clear  picture  of  the  situation  about 
Waltham,  but  we  are,  of  course,  being 
invited  from  various  quarters  not  only  to 
juggle  with  the  lower-tier  authorities,  but 
also  with  the  higher  tier  authorities,  and 
it  is  clear  that  your  position  as  a lower 
tier  authority  is  one  that  you  like,  and 
relates  to  your  local  position.  But  sup- 
pose that  we  are  faced  with  the  question 
of  the  continuance  of  Essex  County 
Council  in  its  present  form,  a possible 
top  tier  authority  for  the  whole  of  the 
Metropolitan  area,  and  the  possibility  of 
an  .inner  Essex  County  Council— there 
might  be  other  possibilities,  but  I think 
these  are  three  which  are  on  the  record 
at  the  moment — and  have  you  any  views 
about  this?  Do  you  feel  any  attachment 
to  Chelmsford  rather  than  to  any  other 
centre?  Do  you  think  there  is  any  local 
opinion  at  that  level,  rather  than  at  the 
level  of  the  town  itself? Mr.  Chap- 

man : There  is  no  attachment  or  affinity 
in  any  direction,  other  than  to  ourselves. 
That  sounds  a very  isolationist  policy, 
but  if  one  loves  all  one’s  neighbours 
one  cannot  love  any  neighbour  better 
than  another,  and  that  is  just  how  we 
stand.  On  the  question  of  juggling  with 
county  boundaries,  I have  not  mentioned 
the  attitude  of  the  council  because  it  is 
quite  placid  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  county  should  be  divided  or  altered. 
It  would  appear  that  it  would  not  make 
such  a vast  difference,  according  to  some 
statistics  we  have  had,  but  we  do  not 
feel  that  we  want  to  meddle  in  higher 
things. 

3392.  Sir  Charles  Morris : But  you  do 

feel,  do  you  not,  an  relation  to  the  top 
tier  authority,  that  you  would  rather  it 
were  an  authority  which  had  some  know- 
ledge of  and  responsibility  for  rural 
communities,  than  that  it  should  be  a 
metropolitan  county? Yes,  definitely. 

3393.  Am  I now  pushing  you  further 
than  you  wish  to  go?— — No,  I think 
that  is  acceptable. 

3394.  You  would  not  feel  so  happy, 
or  you  think  you  would  not  feet  so 
happy,  under  a top-tier  authority  whose 
responsibility  was  almost  exclusively  for 

an  urban  community? That  is  so, 

Sir. 
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3395.  Because  you  think  you  have  the 

way  of  life  of  a rural  community? 

That  is  right, 

3396.  And  the  system  of  government 

which  has  grown  up  in  rural  communi- 
ties suits  you? That  is  right,  Sir. 

3397.  You  would  like  to  maintain  it? 
Yes,  Sir. 

3398.  I do  not  know  whether  at  this 
point  you  would  like  to  say  anything 
further  arising  out  of  the  discussion.  I 
do  not  think  we  have  any  more  points 

which  we  wish  to  raise  with  you. 

Councillor  Grove : No,  Sir.  I think  we 
have  covered  it  pretty  well  so  far  as 
our  point  of  view  is  concerned.  I think 
your  questions  have  been  quite  useful 


to  us.  I do  not  think  any  one  of  my 
colleagues  and  officers  has  anything 
further  to  ask  or  add.  We  thank  you 
very  much  for  having  us. — Mr. 
Chapman : Thank  you  very  much, 

indeed. 

Sir  Charles  Morris : Then  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  thank  you  very  much 
for  the  care  with  which  you  have 
answered  our  questions.  It  has  been 
extremely  helpful  to  us.  As  you  say, 
you  are  the  first  one  outside  the  urban 
area  that  we  have  had  in  public  evidence, 
and  therefore  no  doubt  we  have  been 
a little  more  clumsy  and  long-winded 
in  raising  some  questions  with  you,  than 
we  should  otherwise  have  been.  We  are 
very  grateful  to  you. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 
FIFTEENTH  DAY 


Thursday,  7th  May,  1959 


Present: 

Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.  ( Chairman ) 

Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  Sir  Charles  Morris 

Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E.  Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

Professor  W.  J.  M.  Mackenzie 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 

Examination  of  Witnesses 

Lt.-Col.  Sir  Herbert  Shiner 

Mr.  W.  J.  Bennett 

Sir  Cyril  Black 

Rt.  Hon.  J.  Chuter  Ede 

Mr.  G.  A.  Pargiter 

Mr.  C.  G.  T.  Berridge 

Mr.  G.  Bishop 

Mr.  N.  Moon 

Mr.  W.  L.  Dacey 

Mr.  R.  R.  Meyric  Hughes 

on  behalf  of  the  County  Councils'  Association 
Called  and  Examined 


3399.  Chairman:  May  I start,  gentle- 
men, by  saying  that  we  are  grateful  to 
the  Association  for  sending  us  the 
written  material  which  they  have  sent, 
and  which  we  have  read  with  great 
interest.  We  are  also  grateful  to  you 
for  coming  here  to  supplement  it.  We 
usually  start  these  proceedings  by  inviting 
the  representatives  present  to  supplement 
orally  anything  which  they  have  said  in 
writing,  if  they  wish  to,  and  when  that 
has  been  done  we  proceed  to  ask  ques- 
tions on  our  own  account.  But  we  are 
entirely  in  your  hands.  Sir  Herbert,  are 

you  leading  today? Sir  Herbert 

Shiner : If  you  please,  Sir,  yes. 

3400.  If  you  would  like  to  take  that 

course,  we  will  take  it. Yes,  I think 

that  will  be  satisfactory  to  our  repre- 
sentatives, Sir. 

3401.  Would  you  mind  helping  us,  first 
of  all,  by  just  identifying  your  party? 
Some  of  the  people  I shall  be  intro- 
ducing probably  you  know  far  better 


than  I do,  but,  starting  from  the  right 
of  the  table,  there  is  Mr.  Bishop,  who  is 
Clerk  of  the  Kent  County  Council ; next 
to  him  is  Mr.  Berridge,  Clerk  of  the 
Essex  County  Council ; then  Mr.  Bennett, 
Chairman  of  the  Essex  County  Council 
and  also  Chairman  of  our  Local  Govern- 
ment Committee  of  the  County  Councils 
Association.  On  bis  left  is  Mr.  Meyric 
Hughes,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  the 
County  Councils  Association.  On  my 
immediate  right  is  Mr.  Dacey,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  County  Councils  Association ; 
and  I stand,  Sir,  now  before  you.  On 
my  left  is  Mr.  Pargiter,  who  as  you 
know  is  a Member  of  Parliament  and  is 
also  Chairman  of  the  Middlesex  County 
Council.  I hope  I have  no  need  to 
introduce  the  next,  our  President,  Mr. 
Chuter  Ede,  who  is  also  as  you  know 
a Member  of  Parliament.  Then  we  have 
Sir  Cyril  Black,  Member  of  Parliament, 
a member  of  the  Association  and  until 
quite  recently  Chairman  of  the  Surrey 
County  Council ; and  Mr.  Moon,  Clerk 
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of  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council, 
and  he  has  come  in  place  of  the  Chair- 
man because  the  Chairman  of  that 
County  Council  is  unable  to  be  present 
today. 

3402.  Thank  you  very  much,  that  is 
very  helpful.  Would  you  like  to  pro- 
ceed now? if  you  please,  Sir,  yes.  I 

know  that  in  the  written  evidence  which 
the  Association  have  submitted  to  you 
we  have  quite  deliberately  confined  our- 
selves to  what  seemed  to  us  to  be  the 
main  principles  involved,  and  to  giving 
our  views  about  certain  solutions  which 
have  been  adumbrated  or  put  before  you 
here. 

As  an  Association  we  cannot  possess 
the  detailed  knowledge  of  the  five  of 
our  constituent  members  who  have  I 
know  submitted  evidence  to  you.  Never- 
theless, whilst  all  of  us  are  here  this 
morning  as  representatives  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  not  of  our  respective  authori- 
ties, we  have  with  us  members  of  our 
Association  who  have  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  counties  concerned  with  and 
affected  by  your  terms  of  reference. 

Fundamentally,  Sir,,  what  we  are 
saying  to  you  is  this,  that  the  local 
government  structure — whilst  I do  not 
think  there  is  anyone  sitting  at  this  table 
anyhow  who  would  devise  it  as  it  exists 
at  the  present  moment,  if  we  could  just 
wipe  tne  slate  clean  and  start  afresh — 
is  not  such  that  local  government  service 
has  become  in  general  such  a problem 
that  it  warrants  the  view  that  radical 
change  is  necessary  in  either  structure  or 
distribution  of  functions.  If  the  needs 
of  certain  services:  education,  planning, 
highways,  fire  and  the  like,  are  to  be 
satisfied,  and  at  the  same  time  a proper 
measure  of  local  interest  and  control  of 
local  government  functions  is  to  be  pre- 
served, then  we  think  it  is  essential  to 
continue  a system  of  dual  administra- 
tion in  the  Greater  London  area,  unless 
it  was  demonstrably  essential  to  provide 
otherwise.  And  this  we  think  can  be 
done  on  ib.ro adly  the  same  lines  as  at 
present,  with  probably  some  adjustments 
and  maybe  an  improvement  of 
boundaries,  and  some  alteration  in  the 
number  of  authorities.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  best  solution  lies  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a group  of  county  boroughs 
•covering  the  whole  area.  Our  experience, 
and  our  experiences,  make  us  look  to 
joint  boards  and  joint  committees,  and 
the  like,  only  in  the  last  resort,  but  we 
recognise  that  the  special  circumstances 


of  the  Greater  London  area  do  seem  to 
call  for  a continuance  and  maybe  an 
improvement  of  measures  to  ensure 
certain  services  over  a wide  overall 
planning  and  consultation. 

We  know  that  much  would  be  lost, 
and  think  nothing  would  be  gained,,  by 
the  establishment  of  Metropolitan 
County  Councils,  to  cover  those  parts 
of  Essex,  Hertfordshire,  Kent  and  Surrey 
which  lie  within  the  Greater  London 
area,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  those 
four  County  Councils  should  not  con- 
tinue to  operate  as  the  top  tier  authority 
for  those  parts  of  their  area  which  fall 
within  the  Greater  London  area. 

Of  course,  Sir,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
contend  that  local  government  >in  Greater 
London,  is  incapable  of  improvement,  but 
effectiveness  and  economy  lie  as  much 
in  the  use  of  machinery  as  in  the  nature 
of  the  machinery  itself.  For  instance, 
the  educational  set-up  in  the  County  of 
London  is  different  from  that  in  the  rest 
of  the  country,  and  that  in  Surrey  is 
different  from  that  in  Kent,  Middlesex 
and  Essex,  but  in  all  the  areas  the 
authorities  achieve  their  object  notably 
well.  Alterations  -therefore  will  be  justi- 
fiable only  if  there  is  a balance  of 
advantage  both  so  certain  and  so  great 
that  the  upheaval  involved  can  safely 
be  recommended  to  be  undertaken. 

That  is  all  I want  to  say,  Sir,  to  begin 
with ; needless  to  say,  I and  my  col- 
leagues will  do  our  best  to  answer 
whatever  questions  you  may  put  to  us. 

3403.  Thank  you  very  much,  Sir 

Herbert.  Do  any  of  your  colleagues 
want  to  add  anything  to  what  you  have 
said? Not  at  this  stage,  Sir. 

3404.  The  first  question  I think  we 
would  like  to  put  needs  a little  introduc- 
tion. Of  course,  the  set-up  of  local 
government  in  Greater  London  at  the 
present  itime  differs  in  very  important 
respects  from  the  set-up  which  you  find 
outside  Greater  London,  and  that  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  in  the  County  of 
London  itself.  In  particular,  there  are 
quite  a number  of  local  authorities  in 
the  area  who  either  are  county  boroughs 
or  who  if  they  were  outside  Greater 
London  would  have  a very  strong  claim 
to  become  county  boroughs.  There  are 
three  county  boroughs  in  the  area : 
Croydon,  East  Ham  and  West  Ham,  and 
quite  a number  who  have  had  county 
borough  ambitions  in  the  past,  who  if 
they  were  outside  London  might  well 
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have  realised  those  ambitions  now.  I 
gather  that  yon  do  not  approve  particu- 
larly of  the  idea  of  adding  to  the  number 
of  county  boroughs  within  the  Greater 
London  area,  that  is  quite  clear  from 
your  evidence? That  is  so,  Sir,  yes. 

3405.  That  is  the  background  of  the 
first  question,  really.  You  have  the 
county  borough  system  outside  London; 
you  have  very  little  of  a county  borough 
system  inside  Greater  London  at  the 
present  time.  The  first  question  I want 
to  ask  is  this ; would  your  criticisms  of 
the  county  borough  system  not  apply 
equally  to  the  county  borough  system 
outside  the  Greater  London  area,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  criticisms  apply  to  the 
idea  of  a county  borough  system  inside 

the  Greater  London  area? Yes,  Sir, 

that  is  true.  While  you  might  have  some 
criticism  so  far  as  concerns  the  county 
boroughs  outside  the  London  area,  you 
would  have  a far  greater  number  inside 
Greater  London,  therefore  I do  not  think 
that  the  same  kind  of  criticism  would 
apply. 

3406.  Would  you  like  to  develop  that 
a little,  because  I am  not  quite  sure  I 

follow  the  distinction. You  would 

have  quite  a number  of  bodies  to  co- 
ordinate inside  the  Greater  London  area 
more  than  you  would  have  outside. — Mr. 
Dacey : As  I understand  it,  Sir,  con- 
templating the  county  borough  system 
in  London,  you  would  presuppose,  pre- 
sumably, authorities  of  a certain  mini- 
mum population,  and  unless  you  put  that 
minimum  population  very  high  you 
would  have  a great  number  of  autho- 
rities. With  that  great  number  of  autho- 
rities, which  would  be  all-purpose 
authorities,  you  would  have  the  problem 
of  the  co-ordination  of  the  various  func- 
tions which  they  exercise.  The  view  of 
the  Association  is  that  if  you  keep  the 
present  number  of  first-tier  authorities 
who  have  responsibility  for  such  func- 
tions as  planning  and  highways  and 
education,  you  limit  the  number  of  cases 
in  which  co-ordination  is  necessary,  be- 
cause you  have  them  capable  of  inde- 
pendent action  over  a wide  area  affecting 
a great  number  of  people.  Where  co- 
ordination is  necessary  it  is  achieved 
between  a relatively  small  number  of 
bodies.  So  far  that  co-ordination  pro- 
ceeds rather  on  a voluntary  basis,  and 
we  think  it  has  been  fairly  successful. 
But  if  you  want  to  secure  that  there  is 
an  overall  direction,  which  you  might 
want  to  secure  in  planning,  then  instead 


of  making  consultation  voluntary,  as  be- 
tween planning  authorities,  which  is  the 
present  position,  you  would  make  it  com- 
pulsory, perhaps  with  the  direction  that 
the  planning  authorities  should  consult 
about  the  overall  plan  and  submit  either 
their  agreed  plan,  or  their  agreed  plan 
with  differences,  to  the  responsible 
Minister,  who  would  himself  have  the 
right  to  decide  what  the  final  plan  should 
be. 

3407.  But  there  are  a good  many  areas 
in  this  country  where  you  have— what 
shall  I say? — considerable  constellations 

of  county  boroughs. You  have 

nothing  like  ten  millions  of  people, 

3408.  You  have  not  got  ten  millions  of 

people,  I agree,  but  I am  saying  there  are 
considerable  areas  of  this  country  where 
you  already  have  constellations  of  county 
boroughs  that  seem  to  work  all  right 
Why  do  your  criticisms  of  the  county 
borough  system  not  apply  to  those  out- 
side London  just  as  much  as  they  would, 
as  you  expressed  in  your  paper,  to  the 
idea  of  the  county  borough  system  in- 
side London? Sir,  if  I may  refer  again 

to  the  question  of  size,  in  a population  of 
ten  million  people,  unless  you  were  to 
assume  that  your  county  boroughs  were 
to  be  of  a minimum  population  greater 
than  500,000  you  would  have  twenty 
county  boroughs,  all  of  whom  would 
have  to  exercise  the  same  types  of  func- 
tions, and  be  responsible  for  co-ordina- 
tion between  them.  You  only  have  to 
look  at  the  health  service  in  relation  to 
the  ambulance  service,  and  at  the  high- 
ways in  relation  to  the  planning  of  them, 
and  the  planning  system  generally,  the 
development  of  the  whole  of  Greater 
London,  to  concede,  I think,  that  it  is 
far  better  to  have  five  county  councils  in 
association  with  those  activities  than  to 
have  twenty  county  boroughs  of  500,000 
each  or  more,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
it  is  part  of  the  proposition  of  our  Asso- 
ciation, as  Sir  Herbert  said  in  his  intro- 
duction, that  when  you  look  at  the  local 
government  organisation  you  have  not 
only  to  look  at  its  efficiency  but  also  its 
local  responsibility.  If  you  have  at  the 
top  a relatively  small  number  of  organi- 
sations you  can  afford  to  indulge  in 
delegation  to  the  greater  number  of 
authorities  below,  and  give  them  local 
responsibility,  otherwise  the  creation  of 
too  many  top  units  is  going  to  take  local 
government  farther  and  farther  away 
from  the  people  below. — Sir  Herbert 
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Shiner:  And  I think  of  course  we  have 
given  those  reasons  in  paragraph  8 of 
our  memorandum  of  evidence  which  we 
have  submitted  to  you  ; we  have  set  out 
there  some  six  reasons  which  I think 
might  receive  the  consideration  of  the 
Commission,  in  support  of  what  we  feel. 

3409.  Yes.  I am  still  not  quite  clear, 
though,  as  to  why  you  do  not  think  that 
the  county  borough  system  would  work 
inside  Greater  London,  whereas  it  cer- 
tainly operates  in  a great  many  other 
areas  of  the  country,  many  of  which  do 
consist  of  a constellation — I am  trying 
not  to  use  the  term  “ conurbation  ” — a 

constellation  of  county  boroughs. 

Anything  I suppose  can  be  made  to 
work,  but  what  we  want  is  to  see  it 
working  effectively,  and  we  do  not  think 
it  is  a practicable  proposition  for  the 
whole  of  London  to  have  the  county 
borough  system.  You  get  the  fragmenta- 
tion of  services  that  you  have  referred 
to  ; you  get  also  the  difficulties  of  expert 
local  government  officials,  officers — there 
are  not  enough  of  them  to  go  round  to 
do  that  particular  kind  of  organisation, 
in  my  judgment. 

3410.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  three  county  boroughs  which 
already  exist  seem  to  work  quite  well? 

You  can  have  three,  Sir,  but  you 

are  talking  about  many  more  county 
boroughs  in  London  than  that. — Mr. 
Dacey : We  are  not  saying  that  the 

county  borough  system  will  not  work, 
what  we  are  saying  is  that  the  system 
which  we  put  before  you,  of  a relatively 
few  number  of  bodies  at  the  top,  is  a 
better  system  ; and  coupled  with  that  is 
the  observation  of  our  Chairman,  that 
before  you  interfere  with  the  present 
system  you  really  have  to  guarantee  that 
the  system  which  is  to  replace  it  is  going 
to  provide  you  with  something  better  as 
compensation  for  the  upheaval,  the  dis- 
organisation, that  will  result  over  a 
redistribution  of  functions  and  a redistri- 
bution of  authorities. 

3411.  That  of  course  applies  to  any 

form  of  change  at  all,  does  it  not? 

Yes,  agreed,  but  I think  it  does  mean  that 
those  who  want  change  will  have  to 
establish  not  merely  that  a change  can 
be  made  but  that  it  can  be  made  for  the 
better. 

3412.  Is  your  view  then  about  county 
boroughs  this : “ Work  the  system  where 
is  exists,  but  do  not  start  it  unneces- 
sarily ”?  Does  that  sum  up  what  you 


say? Sir  Herbert  Shiner : I think  that 

is  a fair  summary,  Sir.  We  have  said  in 
the  recommendations,  the  views  of  the 
Association,  that  there  is  room  for  both 
the  one-  and  the  two-tier  system  of  local 
government,  but  certainly  not  in  Greater 
London. 

3413.  Would  you  summarise  for  us 
then  what  you  say  are  the  special  cir- 
cumstances in  Greater  London  which 
really  differentiate  the  pattern  of  govern- 
ment there,  or  what  the  pattern  should 
be,  from  the  recognised  pattern  in  the 

rest  of  the  country? 1 find  it  a little 

difficult  to  answer  that  question,  Sir — I 
wonder  if  you  would  mind  putting  it 
again? 

3414.  What  do  you  say  are  the  factors 
specially  applying  to  Greater  London, 
shall  I put  it  in  this  way,.  which  differen- 
tiate or  should  differentiate  the  pattern 
of  local  government  in  Greater  London 
from  that  which  is  now  the  accepted 

pattern  in  the  rest  of  the  country? 1 

cannot  think  of  any.  Sir,  really.  We  have 
said  that,  have  we? 

3415.  Yes.  You  are  saying  there 
should  be  a different  pattern  in  London 
as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  country, 
and  I am  not  clear  at  all  in  my  mind  yet 
whether  you  are  saying  that  on  the  basis 
that  the  thing  exists,  and  it  works  all 
right,  and  why  disturb  it,  or  whether  you 
are  saying  that  there  are  factors  in  the 
Greater  London  area  which  make  it 
necessary  or  desirable  to  have  a different 

pattern  of  local  government? Mr. 

Pargiter : I think  in  so  far  as  we  have 
said,  Mr.  Chairman,  or  as  you  stated  to 
begin  with,  that  there  are  now  no  county 
boroughs  except  the  three,  in  the  coun- 
ties concerned  there  are  no  county 
boroughs,  that  creates  perhaps  a 
different  system  from  that  which  prevails 
in  the  rest  of  the  country,  because,  they 
have  never  been  given  the  opportunity  of 
applying  for  county  borough  powers,  or 
if  they  have  it  has  been  turned  down  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  undesirable. 

3416.  Or  shelved. Specific  applica- 

tions have  been,  I remember,  turned 
down ; for  example,  I remember  that 
Ealing  presented  a Bill  which  was  turned 
down  by  Parliament  on  the  grounds  that 
this  was  not  the  solution  on  that 
occasion ; and  Parliament  has  said  that 
it  would  not  appear  to  be  the  solution, 
the  Government  have  said  that  it  would 
not  appear  to  be  the  solution  for  an 
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area  of  this  kind,  because  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  co-ordination,  because  of  the 
problems  that  are  created  as  a result  of 
having  a large  number  of  separate 
authorities.  We  have  never  gone  on 
record  as  saying  that  we  absolutely 
oppose  the  county  borough  system.  We 
merely  say  it  is  there  and  we  should  have 
to  have  a very  good  reason  to  move  it, 
to  alter  it.  We  say  the  same  would 
equally  apply  if  you  put  it  the  other  way 
round,  we  accept  that.  The  fact  is  that 
there  are  problems,  and  there  is  the  fact 
that  the  other  Commission  have  to  look 
at  the  problem  of  these  county  boroughs 
which  are  within  a conurbation  of  other- 
wise two-tier  authorities,  so  it  is  a 
problem  that  has  got  to  be  faced,  and 
it  is  reoognised  that  there  is  a problem 
even  with  county  boroughs  under  certain 
circumstances.  We  have  ■ not  said  that 
we  do  not  favour  county  boroughs  in 
the  rest  of  the  country,  because  they  are 
already  there,  but  if  we  were  starting 
de  novo  to  look  at  local  government,  we 
might  express  certain  views  about  what 
an  ideal  structure  ought  to  be. 

3417.  I was  tempted,  when  I read  your 
evidence,  to  think  really  that  what  it 
added  up  to  was  that  the  task  of  the 
Royal  Commission  was  really  quite  a 
simple  one ; it  could  be  a fairly  short 
one.  We  could  quite  easily  come  to  the 
end  of  our  labours  by  saying  that  per- 
haps the  structure  of  local  government 
in  Greater  'London  is  not  what  anybody 
would  invent,  starting  de  novo,  but  it 
works  all  right  and  produces  the  results, 
and  people  get  the  services  they  want, 
and  therefore  why  worry  about  changes 
in  it.  I am  afraid  our  task  is  not  quite 
as  simple  as  that,  because  you  have  a 
great  many  boroughs  which  are  claiming 
either  county  borough  status  or  some- 
thing almost  indistinguishable  from  it. 
And  they  put  forward  very  strong 
arguments  in  favour  of  that  point  of 
view.  One  of  the  arguments  they  put 
forward  is  this:  why  differentiate  us 
from  an  area  of  our  size  and  importance 
in  some  other  built-up  part  of  the 
country?  You  are  countering  that  point 
of  view,  and  I want  to  gat  as  clearly  as  I 
possibly  can  in  my  own  mind — and  I 
know  other  members  of  the  Commission 
feel  the  same — what  are  not  merely  the 
historical  reasons  for  that  but  what  ‘are 
the  practical  and  effective  reasons  which 
would  lead  to  a denial  of  that  sort  of 

status  to  that  type  of  authority. Mr. 

Dacey:  If  I may  say  so,  Sir,  I begin  to 


see  now  the  drift  of  the  answer  to  the 
question.  I think  both  Sir  Herbert 
Shiner  and  I were  put  off  by  the  assump- 
tion that  there  was  in  our  evidence  » 
statement  that  the  organisation  of 
government  in  London  should  he 
different  than  elsewhere.  I do  not  think 
that  appears  in  our  evidence. 

3418.  No,  it  is  just  the  underlying 
assumption  of  it,  is  it  not? — —I  do  not 
think  so,  no,  Sir.  1 think  the  organisa- 
tion might  be  the  same,  that  is,  that  you 
have  the  system  of  county  boroughs  and 
two-tier  government  alongside  each 
other.  But  there  may  nevertheless  be 
restrictions  upon  the  extent  ito  which  any 
units  of  that  organisation  shall  qualify 
for  different  status.  The  organisation  is 
still  the  same,  and  I would  say  the 
reasons  why  we  are  opposed  to  county 
borough  status  are  largely  set  out  in  the 
evidence  of  some  of  the  Government 
Departments.  May  we  take  the  services 
one  by  one?  If  you  -will  study  the  educa- 
tional system  as  it  operates  in  Middle- 
sex, for  example,  you  will  see  the 
extraordinary  results  which  would  come 
from  the  setting  up  of  counity  boroughs 
in  that  county,  for  example,  the  restric- 
tions upon  attendance  at  schools. 
Broadly,  under  the  present  system  the 
parents  and  children  in  Middlesex, 
because  there  is  one  local  education 
authority,  have  the  right  or  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  almost  any  of  the  schools 
which  are  in  the  county.  If  they  were 
allocated  amongst  county  boroughs  that 
would  not  arise.  You  have  the  point  too 
that  the  schools  have  been  erected  in 
Middlesex  by  the  local  education 
authority,  not  on  the  basis  of  existing 
county  district  boundaries  but  on  the 
basis  of  needs  of  the  whole  of  the  area. 

In  dividing  your  area  of  Middlesex  inlo 
different  compartments,  I should  think 
it  is  almost  impossible  that  you  could 
so  do  it  that  in  fact  you  would  place 
schools  exactly  in  the  areas  where  ihev 
were  wanted,  or  if  you  did  succeed  in 
doing  it  for  education  you  would  not 
succeed  in  doing  it  for  any  of  the  other 
services  which  had  to  be  entrusted  lo 
one  authority.  If  you  move  from  , 
education  to  .the  health  services,  ^ yon 
would  find  yourself  in  the  same  position, 
that  your  health  centres,  your  area 
organisation  of  health,  are  still  based  on 
a county  basis  and  not  a county  district. 
Your  whole  ambulance  system  is  based 
likewise  on  the  whole  of  the  county.  It 
is  supported  far  better  from  that  point 
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of  view  than  the  creation  in  Middle- 
sex of,  shall  we  say,  four  county 
boroughs  of  500,000  each — and  how 
many  county  boroughs  are  there  in  the 
whole  of  the  country  of  that  'popula- 
tion? Moving  off  from  those  to  the 
fire  service,  your  fire  service  stations 
again  are  located  strategically  over  the 
whole  county.  You  have  no  problems  of 
getting  from  one  authority  to  another  to 
solve  your  calls  between  different  county 
boroughs.  Then  we  have  the  welfare 
services:  you  have  Middlesex  supplying 
homes  for  old  people  not  merely  in  the 
county  but  going  outside  the  county  for 
them,  which  could  not  be  done  on  the 
basis  of  county  boroughs.  Your  children’s 
services,  because  the  number  of  children 
you  have  to  look  after  are  so  many  less 
per  thousand  than  in  the  case  of  educa- 
tion, demand  a wide  area  so  that  you  can 
support  the  necessary  staff.  On  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Board  of  Trade  the  Weights 
and  Measures  service  is  one  which 
warrants  the  assumption  that  you  get  it 
more  effectively — I am  merely  quoting 
from  their  evidence — and  more  economi- 
cally the  higher  the  population.  We  think 
it  might  well  stay  exactly  where  it  is  in 
the  counties,  in  Middlesex  for  example, 
and  so  on.  If  you  examine  all  those 
services  what  you  find  is,  in  our  con- 
tention, that  the  upheaval  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  division  of  those  areas 
into  self-governing  authorities  does  not 
meet  the  needs  either  of  the  services  or 
of  the  people  themselves.  But  it  can  be 
met  by  giving  the  overall  planning  of 
them  to  the  dominant  top-tier  authority 
and  the  administration  to  the  lower  and 
minor  authorities  by  delegation.  That  is 
really  our  'proposition,  not  ithat  you  want 
a difference  of  organisation  but  that  in 
fact  you  have  a restriction  upon  the  right 
of  some  authorities  to  be  autonomous. 

3419.  So  your  case  is  that,  fortunately 
perhaps,  in  London  there  are  much  wider 
powers  in  the  hands  of  the  counties,  be- 
cause there  are  so  few  county  boroughs? 
Yes. 

3420.  And  that  it  is  in  the  interests 
generally  that  they  should  be  retained, 
and  that  any  administration  which  is  in 
the  hands  of  ithe  second-tier  authority 
should  be  by  way  of  delegation  rather 

than  conferment,  as  I understand? 

Yes. 

3421.  That  leads  to  an  answer  to  one  ■ 
other  question  that  I wanted  from  you 
myself.  I think  it  is  an  open  secret  that 


at  any  rate  the  feeling  of  the  second-tier 
authorities  as  to  how  delegation  in  fact 
works  differs  very  much  in  the  different 
counties.  That  is  a fact  we  have  ob- 
served and  which  we  cannot  escape 
observing.  Might  I ask  this,  Sir  Herbert: 
what  would  you  say  are  the  essential 
elements  in  a delegation  scheme,  if  it  is  to 
work?  By  working,  I mean  that  the 
county  retains  the  essential  overall  policy 
and  financial  control,  but  that  the 
delegated  authority  feels  that  it  really  has 
got  a useful  function  and  a reasonably 
wide  function  to  perform.  What  would 
you  say  are  the  essential  elements  in  a 
delegation  scheme  which  will  achieve 

those  results? Sir  Herbert  Shiner:  I 

think  there  is  only  one  essential  element 
in  that,  and  that  is  to  say  that  delegation 
should  be  real ; lit  should  be  delegation 
which  gives  the  lower-tier  authority  that 
kind  of  administration  which  it  really 
ought  to  have.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it,  the  discussions  we  have  had,  before 
the  1958  Act  was  put  on  the  Statute 
Book,  were  on  those  lines,  and  I think 
my  own  Association  and  the  members  of 
it  are  quite  alive  to  the  necessity  of,  as  I 
repeat,  making  delegation  real.  As  to 
what  the  factors  would  be,  that  depends 
of  course  entirely  upon  the  conditions 
which  exist.  We  all  recognise  that  local 
government  cannot  be  measured  by  some 
kind  of  slide  rule  formula.  We  are 
dealing  with  human  beings.  Many  of  us 
have  been  members  of  district  councils 
and  know  the  other  end  of  the  problem 
just  as  we  do  from  the  county  end.  d 
have  sat  on  ia  district  council  where  I 
had  the  kind  of  thought  in  imiy  own 
mind,  that  we  have  not  been  given  that 
kind  of  power  and  authority  that  we 
ought  to  have  as  a district  council.  I 
believe  imiyself  that  the  new  Act,  the  new 
look  as  it  were,  will  .alter  that,  and  that 
delegation  will  become  much  more  real. 

3422.  What  do  you  think  are  the  essen- 
tial features  that  will  make  delegation 
work?  I am  not  going  to  throw  an  apple 
of  discord  amongst  you  and  disclose 
which  counties  I think  are  happy  about 

their  delegation  and  which  are  not. 

We  probably  know  them. 

3423.  Then  it  lis  all  right  .if  you  do.  But 

what  makes  it  work? 1 think  first  of 

all.  Sir,  there  is  the  size,  the  capability 
of  carrying  out  the  particular  functions. 
I think  the  kind  of  function  which  ought 
to  be  delegated  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
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very  much  doubt  if  you  could  get  a unit 
which  people  would  recognise  as  being  a 
local  unit,  if  you  covered  this  wide  area. 
When  you  come  to  saying  that,  you  have 
still  got  ten  million  people  who  ought  to 
be  administered,  having  regard  to  the 
interlocking  needs  of  the  various  areas, 
and  1 think  if  you  have  five  or  six  as  the 
maximum  number  of  authorities  that  will 
meet  to  determine  the  big  local  govern- 
ment problems,  you  will  then  be  able  to 
get  brought  to  bear  a local  feeling  that 
will  cover  reasonable  sized  areas,  but 
will  enable  agreement  to  be  reached. 

I hope  that  the  number  of  times  when 
government  departments  have  to 
intervene  will  be  very  few  in  education  as 
far  as  further  and  higher  education  is 
concerned.  There  has  been  no  direction 
from  above  but  there  has  been  an 
arrangement — it  is  a subject  in  which  I 
have  taken  considerable  interest  since 
I was  first  elected  to  a county  council  in 
1914 — by  which  they  have  been  able  to 
work  out  between  the  counties  and  the 
three  existing  county  boroughs  and 
London  a scheme  that  now  really  makes 
the  education  facilities  for  the  area  as  a 
whole  available  to  every  person  living 
within  them,  irrespective  of  where  the 
educational  institution  they  attend  may  be 
situated.  But  to  try  to  get  twenty  authori- 
ties to  agree  is  a far  -more  difficult  task 
than  getting  five  ito  agree  and  you  might 
even  increase  the  number  of  top  tier 
authorities  too  highly  by  the  creation  of 
too  many  county  boroughs  getting  in- 
volved in  a situation  where  out  of  sheer 
desperation  Ministers  will  have  to 
intervene. 

3431.  Chairman-.  Mr.  Chuter  Ede,  I 
am  most  grateful  to  you  for  that  inter- 
vention of  yours  because,  if  I may  say 
so,  you  put  your  finger  on  the  real  nub 
of  the  problem  as  it  is  beginning  to  ap- 
pear to  us.  Is  not  the  real  problem  that 
somehow  or  other  we  have  to  find 
some  way  of  reconciling  the  necessity  of 
maintaining,  fostering  and  developing 
local  interest  in  local  government,  which 
is  what  I would  call  the  steam  of  the 
machine,  and  at  the  same  time  finding 
units  of  sufficient  size  to  provide  the 
other  requisite,  namely  adequate,  effici- 
ent and  effective  machinery?  But  you 
have  to  have  both  the  steam  and  the 
machinery,  have  you  not,  and  find  what 
is  the  best  engine  for  combining  these 
two  elements?  Passing  through  my 
mind  as  you  were  speaking  is  this — 


where  does  your  argument  lead?— 
because  this  seems  to  me  the  principal 
way  in  which  we  have  to  approach  our 
problems.  A lot  of  people  say  that  the 
lower  tier  authorities  today  really  have 
not  enough  responsibility  and  enough 
functions  which  they  really  perform  on 
their  own  responsibility  to  maintain  and 
foster  the  sense  of  local  interest  and 
responsibility  which  ought  to  exist,  and 
therefore  there  should  be  more  powers, 
preferably  by  conferment  rather  than 
delegation,  actually  exercised  by  the 
people  nearest  to  the  citizens,  ratepayers, 
population — call  them  what  you  will ; 
and  therefore  there  is  a strongish  case 
for  giving  more  powers  to  suitably 
situated  lower-tier  authorities,  lower 
only  in  the  sense  that  they  are  nearer 
to  the  population — which  means,  either 
by  conferment  or  by  delegation,  taking 
something  away  from  the  higher  tier. 
This  is  a very  complicated  subject  and 
there  is  no  simple  answer  to  it.  Another 
aspect  which  is  urged  upon  us  a great 
deal  is  this,  that  if  you  do  not  have 
some  form  of  top  tier  authority — I say, 
it  is  what  is  urged  upon  us — some  form 
of  top  tier  authority  which  will  deal,  not 
necessarily  with  the  things  which  per- 
sonally immediately  affect  an  individual 
family,  but  regional  and  to  some  extent 
impersonal  things — if  you  do  not  have 
that  authority  you  are  simply  inviting 
central  government  to  undertake  func- 
tions in  this  area  which  after  all  covers 
a large  part  of  the  area  of  the  whole 
country  and  perhaps  a greater  propor- 
tion of  the  population.  You  get 
examples  of  that.  Where  did  the  Greater 
London  Plan  come  from?  It  is  quite 
true  it  appears  in  legal  form  now  in  a 
series  of  county  plans  but  it  all  stems 
back  to  Abercrombie,  and  that  was  an 
appointment  by  central  government. 
What  people  are  saying  really  in  effect 
is  this : you  musit  give  more  power  to 
the  lower  tier,  whether  you  call  them 
county  or  multi-  or  most-purpose 
boroughs,  and  you  should  limit  the  top- 
tier  functions  to  the  less  personal  things 
and  the  things  which  require  regional 
consideration  ; and  if  you  do  not  have  a 
regional  authority  to'  do  that,  then  you 
are  likely  to  produce  the  very  result  that 
you  do  not  want  to  see  produced, 
namely  almost  involuntary  but  inevit- 
able intervention  from  government 
authorities.  That  is  the  sort  of  case 

being  put  to  us. Might  I say  that  I 

recognise  the  danger  that  comes  from 
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local  authorities  not  being  willing  to  talk 
together  with  one  another,  whether  they 
be  first-tier  or  second-tier  authorities. 
Bu-t  in  my  view  't/he  lessons  are  being 
learned  of  the  dangers  that  come,  the 
kind  of  danger  that  you  have  just  so 
very  plainly  indicated,  from  people  being 
unwilling  to  look  outside  the  stockade 
in  which  their  own  local  government 
interests  are.  I would  think  myself  in 
this  connection  we  have  to  accept  the 
London  County  Council  area.  After  all 
it  is  really  a hundred  years  old  because 
it  is  the  old  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  Area  and  it  has  grown  up  from 
the  necessities  of  the  situation.  You  have 
round  it  now  a number  of  fairly  highly 
developed  areas.  To  bring  them  into 
London,  I think,  would  mean  that  you 
would  have  a first-tier  authority  over 
so  wide  a population  and  so  diverse  an 
area  .that  it  would  really  cease  .to  ibe  local 
government.  But  in  each  of  the  areas 
around  you  have  also  well  established 
units  of  county  government  and  I think 
the  history  of  the  last  ten,  twenty  or 
perhaps  thirty  years,  has  been  that  these 
outer  ring  county  authorities  have  been 
able  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  popula- 
tion which  partly  depend  upon  facilities 
that  are  bound  to  be  available  in 
London  because  it  is  the  traffic  and 
geographical  centre.  I would  hope  that 
this  Commission,  if  it  made  any  com- 
ment on  the  matter  at  all,  would  call 
attention  to  the  paramount  duty,  in  their 
own  interests,  of  those  authorities  agree- 
ing to  the  consideration  of  joint  problems 
by  meeting.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
advisable  to  have  a kind  of  standing 
committee  set  up  to  deal  with  it — so  that 
the  area  as  a whole  can  be  effectively 
represented  by  units  that  are  strong 
enough  to  be  able  to  take  wide  views 
over  local  problems. 

3432.  When  you  are  speaking  of  con- 
sultation, there  you  are  referring  to  con- 
sultation between  county  councils,  are 
you? — —Yes,  in  the  main,  for  the  kind 
of  services  I had  in  mind.  I think,  fire, 
planning,  education — I include  highways 
in  planning — I would  ithink  that  .arrange- 
ment does  as  a matter  of  fact  quite  fre- 
quently work  informally  now  and  should 
in  the  future  be  able  to  work  more  easily 
especially  if  it  received  the  commenda- 
tion of  such  an  important  body  as  this 
Commission. 

3433.  The  picture  you  are  envisaging 
— I just  want  to  get  this  right  because  it 


is  so  .easy  to  accept  a general  idea,  but 
the  importance  lies  in  the  application  of 
it — your  picture  which  you  are  putting 
before  us,  as  I understand  it,  and  you 
will  tell  me  if  I am  right  or  wrong,  is 
this:  you  have  the  lower  tier  with  as 
much  of  the  personal  side  of  the  work 
either  conferred  on  them  or  delegated  to 
them,  whichever  way  is  considered  best, 
but  the  county  councils  would  retain 
the  functions  which  normally  should  be 
dealt  with  on  a wider  basis,  but  that  any 
regional  requirements  should  be  pro- 
vided not  by  the  creation  of  a regional 
authority  ibut  by  'perhaps  more  forma- 
lised means  of  consultation  between  the 

counties  than  exists  today? That  is  a 

very  fair  representation  and  may  I say 
that  I hope  the  delegation  between  the 
county  and  the  county  district  authorities 
would  be  arranged  in  a joint  consulta- 
tion? I know,  I have  been  chairman  of  a 
county  council  and  I know  the  difficulty. 

I sit  between  two  chairmen  of  county 
councils  now  and  I sympathise  with  them 
in  the  problems  from  which  I have 
escaped  and  they  know  how  to  deal  with. 
If  you  call  a meeting  with  the  county 
districts  and  you  put  a plan  in  front 
of  them  they  are  apt  to  say — why  did 
you  not  send  us  a postcard,  this  is  all  cut 
and  dried?  If  you  do  not  put  a plan  in 
front  of  them  they  say — you  are  the 
leading  authority,  you  have  got  all  the 
best  paid  servants  in  the  county  at  your 
disposal,  why  have  you  not  thought  this 
thing  out  and  put  something  in  front  of 
us?  I know  that  chairmen  of  county 
councils  do  have  to  deal  with  that  prob- 
lem and  my  observation  has  been  in  re- 
cent years  over  the  five  county  councils 
concerned  here  today,  outside  London, 
that  we  have  increasingly  managed  to  get 
away  from  that  and  to  have  conferences 
in  which  it  is  recognised  that  we  have  a 
joint  responsibility,  and  tihe  thing  in  front 
of  us  is,  how  can  this  best  be  done  and 
how  can  delegation  of  functions  to  the 
second-tier  authority  be  so  arranged  that 
they  have  some  initiative  but  can  con- 
form to  a plan  that  takes  into  account 
a wider  area?  This  is  all  a question  of 
spirit  rather  than  law.  Nowhere  so  much 
as  here  does  the  spirit  quicken  and  the 
law  occasionally  by  too  strict  applica- 
tion, remove  initiative  which  should  be 
the  mainspring  of  the  whole  idea. 

3434.  If  you  read  some  of  the  ques- 
tions I have  put  to  other  witnesses,  you 
would  appreciate  we  have  that  very 
much  in  our  mind. May  I just  say 
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this  in  conclusion.  What  I have  said  is 
the  policy  that  we  always  pursued  in  our 
negotiations  with  the  other  associations 
which  led  up  to  the  formulation  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1958.  It  is  the 
sincere  desire  of  the  leaders  of  the 
County  Councils  Association,  and  when- 
ever we  are  asked  for  advice  on  this  par- 
ticular subject  the  kind  of  line  I have 
indicated  to  the  Commission  today  is  the 
line  that  we  have  tried  to  impress  on 
every  county  council  that  comes  to  us  for 
advice. — Sir  Herbert  Shiner'.  If  I may 
supplement  that,  the  memorandum 
adopted  by  the  County  Councils  Asso- 
ciation, signed  by  all  the  L.G.  Associa- 
tions excepting  the  A. MG.,  contains  the 
essence  of  what  'Mr.  Obuter  Ede  has  been 
saying.  It  really  does  put  our  views  quite 
dearly  about  co-operation  and  that  sort 
of  thing  and  it,  could  not  be  put  more 
clearly,  except  that  it  has  been  elaborated 
very  effectively  by  Mr.  Obuter  Ede. — Sir 
Cyril  Black : Sir,  I think  you  referred  to 
the  Abercrombie  Plan  .as  being  possibly 
something  that  started  the  idea  of  some 
regional  body  to  cover,  as  far  as  some 
services  are  concerned,  or  co-ordinate  the 
whole  area  with  which  you  are  con- 
cerned. It  seems  to  me  that  argument 
Teally  goes  too  far  because  the  Aber- 
crombie Han,  as  you  will  know,  covers 
an  area  so  much  larger  than  the  area 
with  which  the  Royal  Commission  is  con- 
cerned and  therefore  even  if  you  were  to 
set  up  the  kind  of  regional  body  being 
talked  about,  surely  the  Abercrombie 
Plan  indicates  that  area  might  be  too 
small  for  some  purposes  because  the 
Abercrombie  Plan  does  cover  a much 
wider  area  even  than  we  are  concerned 
with. 

3435.  I was  only  using  the  Aber- 
crombie Plan  as  an  illustration  in  connec- 
tion with  something  else,  Sir  Cyril,  that 
if  there  was  a vacuum  in  the  regional 
approach,  which  on  the  regional  approach 
there  is  a liability  to,  and  nature 
abhorring  it,  nature’s  abhorrence  may 
very  well  take  form  of  intervention  by 

central  government. Mr.  Chuter  Ede : 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Minister 
saying— I think  it  is  about  time  we  had 
this  plan  revised  (to  the  five  or  six  bodies 
concerned)  and  I think  A.B.  would  be  a 
very  suitable  person. 

3436.  That  is  difficult  for  the  Minister 

■under  the  present  set-up. It  all 

depends  on  his  strength. 


3437.  And  discretion,  I suppose.  There 
is  a constitutional  difficulty,  is  there  not? 
It  is  a little  awkward  for  him  to  take 

the  initiative. Even  Ministers  and 

chairmen  of  county  councils  occasionally 
like  to  meet  linfonmaHy  iby  design. 

3438.  Professor  Mackenzie'.  May  I put 

another  fairly  general  point  which  to 
some  extent  arises  out  of  this?  Another 
point  of  view  which  is  put  to  us  is  that  on 
the  whole,  excepting  with  minor  altera- 
tions, the  present  set-up  of  county 
government,  the  statutory  distribution  of 
functions  between  the  counties  and  the 
county  districts,  is  not  at  present  satisfac- 
tory, that  there  might  well  be  some  re- 
arrangement ; that  some  functions  of  the 
districts  might  be  transferred  to  the 
county  or  shared  by  the  county 
and  thart  some  county  functiops 

should  go  down  to  the  district  by  direct 
conferment.  To  discuss  this  fully  would 
take  a great  deal  of  detail  which  we  do 
not  want  to  go  into,  but  I suppose  some 
examples  would  be,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
idea  that  the  counties  should  have  greater 
direct  powers  in  the  housing  field,  parti- 
cularly for  housing  outside  the  county ; 
that  they  may  also  have  greater  powers 
in  the  environmental  health  field,  refuse 
disposal,  overall  planning  for  sewage  dis- 
posal and  things  of  that  type.  On  the 
other  side  there  has  been  made  to  us 
from  various  quarters  a case  for  the 
direct  conferment  of  welfare  powers  on 
the  second  tier  authorities.  I think  there 
is  a good  deal  of  evidence  that  the  distri- 
bution of  responsibility  for  old  people  at 
the  moment  between  the  two  tiers  is 
rather  awkward  and  that  there  might  be 
real  advantages  in  making  the  lower  tier 
for  some,  or  perhaps  for  all  purposes,  the 
welfare  authority.  I only  give  these  as 
examples,  as  the  kind  of  balanced  re- 
arrangement, some  power  going  up,  other 
going  down,  by  statutory  conferment. 
That  sort  of  thing  has  been  suggested  to 
us  and  I wonder  if  we  could  have  your 
Association’s  reactions  to  it  in  quite 

general  terms. Sir  Herbert  Shiner. 

So  far  as  housing  is  concerned  and  the 
conferment  of  powers  on  county  councils, 
I cannot  remember  that  being  discussed 
by  the  Association.  It  is  not  one  of  those 
problems  we  have  had  put  to  us  by  any 
of  our  constituent  members.  With  regard 
to  the  conferment  and  delegation,  as 
you  probably  know,  we  have  had  dis- 
cussions long  before  the  Bill  became  an 
Act  of  Parliament  and  I think  our  views 
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are  quite  clearly  set  out  in  the 
memorandum  I referred  to  earlier,  the 
printed  copy  of  which  you  have.  We 
have  there  three  schedules : (1)  we  say  a 
certain  power  should  be  in  'the  hands  of 
the  first  tier  authority,  (2)  the  other  one, 
which  I think  is  capable  of  delegation 
and  (3)  the  last  one,  which  would  be  the 
primary  responsibility  of  county  coun- 
cils and  they  are,  again,  capable  of  dele- 
gation. We  feel  that  by  delegation  we 
have  the  right  kind  of  control  which  is 
necessary  for  a top-tier  authority  to  have. 
We  get  the  right  kind  of  co-operation, 
and  generally  speaking  it  works  very 
well  indeed  in  spite  of  the  things  said 
against  it.  That  is  my  oiwn  experience. 

3439.  If  one  takes  the  things  like  the 
welfare  of  old  people,  certainly  our 
experience  has  been  that  a great  deal 
of  the  practical  responsibility  for  old 
people’s  welfare  is  carried  by  the  lower 
tier  authority,  that  their  councillors  are 
extremely  interested  in  it  and  all  sorts  of 

local  voluntary  bodies  concerned. 1 

cannot  subscribe  to  that.  My  experience 
is  just  the  other  way.  I come  from  a 
country  which  has  been  ia  pioneer  in 
supplying  homes  for  old  people  and  I 
think  it  is  true  that  the  actual  impetus 
comes  from  the  county  council,  quite 
naturally,  because  one  gets  representa- 
tions, and  we  do  bring  the  local  people 
into  it.  We  are  encouraging  boroughs  to 
take  advantage  of  the  grants  we  can 
make  to  them  with  regard  to  housing  old 
people,  providing  flats  for  them  and  so 
on,  and  that  kind  of  co-operation  is  going 
on. — Mr,  Pargiter : There  is  an  additional 
aspect.  One  thinks  of  old  people  in  per- 
haps a single  term.  We  are  finding  in- 
creasingly that  we  are  taking  on  more 
and  more  infirm  people  who  are  almost 
hospital  people  and  there  you  must  deal 
with  them  on  a fairly  wide  basis  to  have 
a good  catchment  area  for  that  type  of 
person.  It  is  rather  different  from  what 
we  envisaged  to  begin  with,  the  general 
care  of  old  people,  with  the  county  coun- 
cil becoming  very  much  specialised  in 
some  respects  in  the  care  of  increasingly 
infirm  old  people  and  people  about  whom 
you  have  to  consider  the  type  of  building 
you  put  them  into  because  you  must  have 
a lift  or,  alternatively,  just  one  floor. 
There  are  special  problems. 

Professor  Mackenzie:  Yes,  I think  it 
is  clear  there  are  some  aspects  of  even 
that  sort  of  welfare  problem  which  have 


to  be  dealt  with  on  a wider  area  but  there 
are  also  very  local  aspects  in  the  care  of 
old  people  in  their  own  homes  where 
voluntary  local  support  seems  to  be 
almost  essential. 

3440.  Chairman : Of  course  the  very 
drive  to  keep  old  people  at  home,  which 
is  one  of  the  objectives  of  policy  now, 
makes  it  more  and  more  local  in  a 
sense?— — -Except  the  home  help  service 
which  is  a concern  of  the  local  health 
authority,  the  county,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  vital  factors  in  keeping  old  people  in 
their  homes. 

3441.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I was  wonder- 
ing, on  this  point,  whether  you  had  con- 
sidered the  idea  that  in  regard  to  old 
people,  you  had  as  yet  got  the  basis 
between  yourselves  and  district  councils 
absolutely  right.  Might  it  not  be  said 
that  the  right  thing  to  aim  at  is  to  secure 
the  provision  of  accommodation,  either 
in  their  own  home  or  in  some  small 
group  for  these  people  who  in  one  way 
or  another,  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
local  authority,  and  make  available  to 
them  the  county  services?  Are  you  sure 

you  have  it  right  at  the  present  time? 

In  Middlesex  we  have  an  arrangement 
with  some  of  our  county  districts  by 
which  they  will  provide  some  housing 
accommodation,  and  we  provide  for  the 
cost  of  a warden  to  look  after  the  old 
people  who  are  really  living  in  their  own 
homes  but  who  will  to  some  extent  be  a 
welfare  problem.  I think  there  is  a good 
deal  to  be  said  for  extending  that  type  of 
thing  by  which  people  are  kept,  not 
actually  in  their  original  old  homes,  but 
there  are  special  places  where  they 
receive  some  supervision.  There  is  room 
for  co-operation  between  the  county 
district  and  county  council  in  this. — Sir 
Herbert  Shiner : I believe  that  co-opera- 
tion exists  and  is  being  used.  I could 
quote  examples.  It  is  difficult  when  talk- 
ing about  Greater  London,  when  you 
come  from  a county  far  away  from 
London. 

3442.  I think  there  is  no  doubt  some- 

times co-operation  exists,  but  Mr.  Chuter 
Ede  has  emphasised  that  this  is  not  so 
very  much  a matter  of  law  as  a matter  of 
spirit. Precisely. 

3443.  I take  it  you  .are  agreed  there  is 
some  room  for  development  of  these 
personal  services  which  might  properly 
lead  to  a greater  measure  of  direct 
responsibility  being  put  on  the  local 
authority,  because  they  would  be  the 
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people  who  would  provide  this  accom- 
modation when  it  is  on  the  small  scale, 
as  is  the  present  tendency,  and  make 
available  for  those  people  the  benefit  of 

the  other  county  services? That  is 

happening  in  my  own  county,  as  a matter 
of  fact.  I could  quote  an  example  but  I 
will  not  bother  you  with  it,  but  take  my 
assurance  that  it  really  is  happening.  We 
have  houses  built  by  the  housing 
authority  and  we  are  giving  a subvention 
to  it  and  so  on. 

3444.  Yes.  The  point.  I am  putting  to 
you  is,  you  would  agree  it  should  happen 

and  become  the  normal  role? Mr. 

Chuter  Ede : Sir  John  put  his  first  ques- 
tion in  the  form — have  we  got  things 
quite  right?  I doubt  if  we  ever  gat 
things  quite  right  in  this  world  and  what 
we  always  have  to  do  in  this  question  of 
inter-relationships,  whether  between 
authorities  or  between  individuals,  is  to 
have  a system  which  can  be  adjusted  to 
meet,  first,  the  development  of  the  ser- 
vice as  it  grows  and  secondly,  to  take 
into  account  the  personalities  who  get 
involved  on  the  administrative  level.  A 
scheme  that  may  be  very  well  today,  in 
seven  years’  time  may  be  something  that 
will  still  be  working  well  because  it  has 
been  considerably  altered  to  meet 
changing  circumstances,  and  nowhere  is 
this  more  true  than  in  the  highly  personal 
problem  of  dealing  with  old  people. 

3445.  Chairman'.  Mr.  Chuter  Ede, 
marrying  what  you  said  a moment  ago 
with  what  you  said  a little  earlier,  I 
would  like  your  help  on  this.  I am  be- 
ginning to  wonder  whether  the  root 
problem  that  this  Commission  has  to  deal 
with  is  not  this,  that  after  the  war  there 
was  an  immense  development  of  services 
of  one  kind  and  another.  Some  of  them 
were  new  services  which  the  local 
authorities  were  to  undertake — when  I 
say  local  authorities  I am  not  distinguish- 
ing which  kind  of  local  authority — and 
some  were  development  of  earlier  powers 
and  responsibilities,  and  a great  deal  was 
really  national  policy  in  respect  of  which 
the  local  authorities  had  to  play  a very 
substantial  part  in  carrying  it  out,  the 
education  and  so  forth.  Of  course  at 
the  same  time  you  had  a considerable 
upheaval  arising  out  of  the  National 
Health  Act  when  there  was  a big  giving 
to  and  taking  away  of  responsibilities  in 
the  local  authority  world.  I am  begin- 
ning to  wonder  whether  our  task  as  a 
Royal  Commission  is  not  to  try  to  re- 


commend something  which  ideally  ought 
to  have  been  done  before  all  that  up- 
heaval took  place.  AH  these  new 
developments,  whether  they  be  brand  new 
or  extensions  of  earlier  developments,  or 
extensions  of  national  policy,  were  really 
put  upon  the  local  authorities  without 
regard  to  the  organisation  of  the  local 
authority  world  at  the  time.  It  was  all 
done  as  a matter  of  great  urgency  and 
whoever  was  there  had  to  be  given  this 
to  do,  or  that  to  do.  It  would  ideally 
have  been  better  if  one  could  have  sorted 
out  the  appropriate  relationship  between 
powers  and  that  kind  of  thing  before  all 
these  developments  took  place.  But  is 
not  the  root  problem  we  have  to  consider 
now,  retrospectively  to  adjust  the  rela- 
tionship between  local  authorities, 
perhaps  the  size  and  powers,  so  as  to  take 
account  of  what  they  now  have  to  do, 
and  what  was  actually  put  upon  each 
particular  local  authority  in  the 
immediate  post-war  years  was  not  neces- 
sarily the  right  way  of  doing  it  but  the 
only  way,  having  regard  to  the  state  of 

the  organisation  at  the  time? May  I 

say  I agree,  and  X said  in,  I think,  the  first 
intervention  I made,  that  the  differentia- 
tion between  county  and  district  function 
is  a matter  for  legislature.  'May  I be  so 
immodest  as  to  point  out  to  you  the  fact 
that  I had  to  face  those  problems  in  two 
different  government  departments  and  I 
tried  three  experimental  ways  of  dealing 
with  it.  In  education  I was  given  the 
task  of  devising  the  local  government 
scheme  and  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
County  Councils  Association  I invented 
the  divisional  executives  and  the  excepted 
districts.  I then  had  to  deal  with  the 
taking  back  into  the  police  system  those 
authorities  that  had  been  amalgamated 
for  military  purposes  during  the  war  and 
there  I fixed  on  the  county  and  the 
county  borough  as  the  units,  because  I 
think  all  police  administration  should  be 
completely  impersonal  and  therefore  in 
the  hands  of  a reasonably  large  authority 
— but  I am  against  a national  police 
force. 

Then  I had  to  deal  with  the  fire  ser-. 
vice  which  had  been  nationalised  with  the 
promise  that  it  should  go  back  to  local 
government,  but  I did  not  send  it  back 
to  the  same  local  government  units  that 
used  to  deal  with  it.  I directed  that  in 
the  county  a fire  brigade  committee 
should  be  appointed  which  should  con- 
sist of  so  many  members  of  the  county 
council  plus  a minority  of  members 
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elected  by  electoral  colleges  of  minor 
local  authorities  within  the  county  be- 
cause that  seemed  to  me  there  to  be  the 
best  way  of  getting  local  opinion  voiced 
on  the  effective  fire  authority,  the  fire 
brigade  committee,  and  I suggest  there  is 
a wide  field  of  experimentation  still 
available  that  can  be  made  use  of,  and 
I am  quite  sure  that  this  Commission 
could  be  quite  fertile  in  ideas  for  the 
way  of  these  things  being  done,  if  they 
care  to  give  their  attention  to  such  detail. 

3446.  Is  that  not  really  our  task,  Mr. 
Chuter  Ede,  without  the  advantage  of 
your  experience  and  wisdom,  to  try  to 

sort  out  and  allocate? It  is  not  for 

me  to  interpret  your  terms  of  reference, 
Sir. 

3447.  I am  trying  to  get  your  help  in 
an  indirect  way.  Is  not  that  one  of  our 
tasks,  to  try  and  allocate  to  an  appropri- 
ate authority  the  sort  of  services  they 

can  appropriately  render? 1 ithink  it 

should  be  one  of  the  tasks. 

3448.  Bearing  in  mind  ithat  it  was  not 
done  when  all  these  things  were  put  on 

the  local  authorities? At  that  time  the 

problem  was  not  out  of  the  minds  of 
those  in  authority  and  tentative  arrange- 
ments were  made  which  can  be  amended, 
expanded,  or  contracted  now. 

3449.  In  the  light  of  experience? In 

the  light  of  experience. 

3450.  And  you  would  argue,  I suppose, 
that  the  type  of  organisation  be  elastic 
enough  within  its  own  situation  to  allow 

for  future  changes? And  allow  for 

this,  Sir,  that  fortunately  the  population 
of  this  country  and  even  of  the  Greater 
London  area,  is  not  spread  evenly  over 
the  surface  and  that  therefore  most  of 
these  problems  have  to  be  dealt  with, 
in  the  actual  executive  action,  in  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  problems  that 
the  distribution  of  population  in  the  area 
actually  pose  for  the  people  who  have  to 
administer  the  district. 

Chairman'.  Thank  you,  I think  that 
makes  the  position  quite  clear.  At  least 
it  helps  to  clarify  the  questions  rather 
than  the  answers! 

3451.  57/'  John  Wrigley : One  question 
that  is  bound  to  give  us  a good  deal  of 
concern  in  our  study  is  where  housing 
will  have  to  be  provided  at  a considerable 
distance  from  the  Greater  London  area. 
We  are  quite  clear  that  housing  in  the 
area  is  the  responsibility  of  the  present 


housing  authorities  but  somehow  or 
other  the  arrangements  for  moving 
population  which  are  not  confined  to  the 
County  of  London  but  do  affect  quite 
substantially  some  parts  of  the  counties 
in  the  County  Councils  Association,  will 
have  to  be  co-ordinated.  I am  just  ask- 
ing whether  that  problem  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  County  Councils  Associa- 
tion and  whether  they  have  any  views 
which  would  be  likely  to  be  helpful  to 
us.  I am  not  going  to  put  it  further  than 
that.  We  shall  want  what  assistance  we 
can  get  on  this  problem  and  if  you  have 
thought  about  it  and  have  any  views, 

we  should  like  to'  have  them Sir 

Herbert  Shiner : We  have  not  thought 
about  it,  to  collate  our  views,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not,  if  you 
so  desire,  prepare  a memorandum  for 
your  consideration. 

Chairman : Would  you  do  that,  please. 

3452.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I would  like 
to  put  a question  on  a quite  different 
matter,  if  I may.  It  has  been  put  to  us 
by  a considerable  number  of  people  that 
the  county  council  system,  considered  as 
a system  of  local  government,  has  the 
weakness  that  there  are  a very  small 
number  of  people  who  can  get  to  meet- 
ings and  therefore  can  become  members 
of  county  councils.  Many  more  people 
can  manage  ito  serve  on  borough  coun- 
cils and  district  councils.  Has  your  Asso- 
ciation considered  this  problem,  and  has 

it  any  views  aibout.it? We  have  not, 

as  far  as  I can  remember,  merely  because 
there  has  been  no  necessity.  I should 
have  thought  such  an  allegation  of  that 
sort,  or  whatever  the  word  may  be, 
would  require  a good  deal  of  evidence 
to  prove  that.  It  is  very  difficult  for 
me  to  speak  for  all  the  county  councils 
in  England  and  Wales  but  generally 
speaking  I should  have  thought  that  the 
attendance  records  of  the  county 
councils,  if  they  were  looked  at,  would 
show  a very  high  average  of  attendance 
and  certainly  a tremendous  amount  of 
service  given  .by  the  members  and  com- 
mittees concerned.  One  can  speak  only 
of  one’s  own  experience,  but  that  could 
be  very  easily  checked,  and  generally 
speaking  I should  have  thought  the 
attendance  at  county  council  meetings 
was  of  a very  high  standard. 

3453.  I think  you  will  know  'probably 
that  the  criticism  is  not  of  the  attendance 
of  those  who  become  county  councillors 
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people  who  would  provide  this  accom- 
modation when  it  is  on  the  small  scale, 
as  is  the  present  .tendency,  and  make 
available  for  those  people  the  benefit  of 

the  other  county  services? That  is 

happening  in  my  own  county,  as  a matter 
of  fact.  I could  quote  an  example  but  I 
will  not  bother  you  with  it,  but  take  my 
assurance  that  it  really  is  happening.  We 
have  houses  built  by  the  housing 
authority  and  we  are  giving  a subvention 
to  it  and  so  on. 

3444.  Yes.  The  point  I am  putting  to 
you  is,  you  would  agree  it  should  happen 

and  become  the  normal  role? Mr. 

Chuter  Ede : Sir  John  put  his  first  ques- 
tion in  the  form— have  we  got  things 
quite  right?  I doubt  if  we  ever  gat 
things  quite  right  in  this  world  and  what 
we  always  have  to  do  in  this  question  of 
inter-relationships,  whether  between 
authorities  or  between  individuals,  is  to 
have  a system  which  can  be  adjusted  to 
meet,  first,  the  development  of  the  ser- 
vice as  it  grows  and  secondly,  to  take 
into  account  the  personalities  who  get 
involved  on  the  administrative  level.  A 
scheme  that  may  be  very  well  today,  in 
seven  years’  time  may  be  something  that 
will  still  be  working  well  because  it  has 
been  considerably  altered  to  meet 
changing  circumstances,  and  nowhere  is 
this  more  true  than  in  the  highly  personal 
problem  of  dealing  with  old  people. 

3445.  Chairman:  Mr.  Chuter  Ede, 
marrying  what  you  said  a moment  ago 
with  what  you  said  a little  earlier,  I 
would  like  your  help  on  this.  I am  be- 
ginning to  wonder  whether  the  root 
problem  that  this  Commission  has  to  deal 
with  is  not  this,  that  after  the  war  there 
was  an  immense  development  of  services 
of  one  kind  and  another.  Some  of  them 
were  new  services  which  the  local 
authorities  were  to  undertake — when  I 
say  local  authorities  I am  not  distinguish- 
ing which  kind  of  local  authority — and 
some  were  development  of  earlier  powers 
and  responsibilities,  and  a great  deal  was 
really  national  policy  in  respect  of  which 
the  local  authorities  had  to  play  a very 
substantial  part  in  carrying  it  out,  the 
education  and  so  forth.  Of  course  at 
the  same  time  you  had  a considerable 
upheaval  arising  out  of  the  National 
Health  Act  when  there  was  a big  giving 
to  and  taking  away  of  responsibilities  in 
the  local  authority  world.  I am  begin- 
ning to  wonder  whether  our  task  as  a 
Royal  Commission  is  not  to  try  to  re- 


commend something  which  ideally  ought 
to  have  been  done  before  all  that  up- 
heaval took  place.  All  these  new 
developments,  whether  they  be  brand  new 
or  extensions  of  earlier  developments,  or 
extensions  of  national  .policy,  were  really 
put  upon  the  local  authorities  without 
regard  to  the  organisation  of  the  local 
authority  world  at  the  time.  It  was  all 
done  as  a matter  of  great  urgency  and 
whoever  was  there  had  to  be  given  this 
to  do,  or  that  to  do.  It  would  ideally 
have  been  better  if  one  could  have  sorted 
out  the  appropriate  relationship  between 
powers  and  that  kind  of  thing  before  all 
these  developments  took  place.  But  is 
not  the  root  problem  we  have  to  consider 
now,  retrospectively  to  adjust  the  rela- 
tionship between  local  authorities, 
perhaps  the  size  and  powers,  so  as  to  take 
account  of  what  they  now  have  to  do, 
and  what  was  actually  put  upon  each 
particular  local  authority  in  the 
immediate  post-war  years  was  not  neces- 
sarily the  right  way  of  doing  it  but  the 
only  way,  having  regard  to  the  state  o£ 

the  organisation  at  the  time? May  I 

say  I agree,  and  I said  in,  I think,  the  first 
intervention  I .made,  that  .the  differentia- 
tion between  county  and  district  function 
is  a matter  for  legislature.  May  I be  so 
immodest  as  ito  point  out  .to  you  the  fact 
that  I had  to  face  those  problems  in  two 
different  government  departments  and  I 
tried  three  experimental  ways  of  dealing 
with  it.  In  education  I was  given  the 
task  of  devising  the  local  government 
scheme  and  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
County  Councils  Association  I invented 
the  divisional  executives  and  the  excepted 
districts.  I then  had  to  deal  with  the 
taking  back  into  the  police  system  those 
authorities  that  had  been  amalgamated 
for  military  purposes  during  the  war  and 
there  I fixed  on  the  county  and  the 
county  borough  as  the  units,  because  I 
think  all  police  administration  should  be 
completely  impersonal  and  therefore  in 
the  hands  of  a reasonably  large  authority 
— but  I am  against  a national  police 
force. 

Then  I had  to  deal  with  the  fire  ser- 
vice which  had  been  nationalised  with  the 
promise  that  it  should  go  back  to  local 
government,  but  I did  not  send  it  back 
to  the  same  local  government  units  that 
used  to  deal  with  it.  I directed  that  in 
the  county  a fire  brigade  committee 
should  be  appointed  which  should  con- 
sist of  so  many  members  of  the  county 
council  plus  a minority  of  members 
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elected  by  electoral  colleges  of  minor 
local  authorities  within  the  county  be- 
cause that  seemed  to  me  there  to  be  the 
best  way  of  getting  local  opinion  voiced 
on  the  effective  fire  authority,  the  fire 
brigade  committee,  and  I suggest  there  is 
a wide  field  of  experimentation  still 
available  -that  can  -be  made  use  of,  and 
I am  quite  sure  that  this  Commission 
could  be  quite  fertile  in  ideas  for  the 
way  of  these  things  being  done,  if  they 
care  to  give  their  attention  to  such  detail. 

3446.  Is  that  not  really  our  task,  Mr. 
Chuter  Ede,  without  the  advantage  of 
your  experience  and  wisdom,  ito  try  to 

sort  out  and  allocate? It  is  not  for 

me  to  interpret  your  terms  of  reference, 
Sir. 

3447.  I am  trying  to  get  your  help  in 
an  indirect  way.  Is  not  that  one  of  our 
tasks,  to  try  and  allocate  to  an  appropri- 
ate authority  the  sort  of  services  they 

can  appropriately  render? 1 [think  it 

should  be  one  of  the  tasks. 

3448.  Bearing  in  mind  that  it  was  not 
done  when  all  these  things  were  put  on 

the  local  authorities? At  that  time  the 

problem  was  not  out  of  the  minds  of 
those  in  authority  and  tentative  arrange- 
ments were  made  which  can  be  amended, 
expanded,  or  contracted  now. 

3449.  In  the  light  of  experience? In 

the  light  of  experience. 

3450.  And  you  would  argue,  I suppose, 
that  the  type  of  organisation  be  elastic 
enough  within  its  own  situation  to  allow 

for  future  changes? And  allow  for 

this,  Sir,  that  fortunately  the  population 
of  this  country  and  even  of  the  Greater 
London  area,  is  not  spread  evenly  over 
the  surface  and  that  therefore  most  of 
-these  problems  have  to  be  dealt  with, 
in  the  actual  executive  action,  in  the  light 
of  .the  knowledge  -of  the  problems  that 
the  distribution  of  population  in  the  area 
actually  pose  for  the  people  who  have  to 
administer  ithe  district. 

Chairman : Thank  you,  -I  think  that 
makes  the  position  quite  clear.  At  least 
it  helps  to  clarify  the  questions  rather 
than  the  answers! 

3451.  Sir  John  Wrigley : One  question 
that  is  bound  to  give  us  a good  deal  of 
concern  in  our  study  is  where  housing 
will  have  to  be  provided  at  a considerable 
distance  from  the  Greater  London  area. 
We  are  quite  clear  that  housing  in  the 
area  is  the  responsibility  of  the  present 


housing  authorities  but  somehow  or 
other  the  arrangements  for  moving 
population  which  are  not  confined  to  the 
County  of  London  but  do  affect  quite 
substantially  some  parts  of  the  counties 
in  the  County  Councils  Association,  will 
have  to  be  co-ordinated.  I am  just  ask- 
ing whether  that  problem  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  County  Councils  Associa- 
tion and  whether  they  have  any  views 
which  would  be  likely  to  be  helpful  to 
us.  I am  not  going  to  put  it  further  than 
that.  We  shall  want  what  assistance  we 
can  get  on  this  problem  and  if  you  have 
thought  about  it  and  have  any  views, 

we  should  like  to  have  them Sir 

Herbert  Shiner : We  have  not  thought 
about  it,  to  collate  our  views,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not,  if  you 
so  desire,  prepare  a memorandum  for 
your  consideration. 

Chairman : Would  you  do  that,  please. 

3452.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I would  like 
to  put  a question  on  a quite  different 
matter,  if  I may.  It  has  been  put  to  us 
by  a considerable  number  of  people  that 
the  county  council  system,  considered  as 
a system  of  local  government,  has  the 
weakness  that  there  are  a very  small 
number  of  people  who  can  get  to  meet- 
ings and  therefore  can  become  members 
of  county  councils.  Many  more  people 
can  manage  ito  serve  on  borough  coun- 
cils and  district  councils.  Has  your  Asso- 
ciation considered  this  problem,  and  has 

it  any  views  about  At? -We  have  not, 

as  far  as  I can  remember,  merely  because 
there  has  been  no  necessity.  I should 
have  thought  such  an  allegation  of  that 
sort,  or  whatever  the  word  may  be, 
would  require  a good  deal  of  evidence 
to  prove  that.  It  is  very  difficult  for 
me  to  speak  for  all  the  county  councils 
in  England  and  Wales  but  generally 
speaking  I should  have  thought  that  the 
attendance  records  of  the  county 
councils,  if  they  were  looked  at,  would 
show  a very  high  aver-age  of  attendance 
and  certainly  a tremendous  amount  of 
service  given  by  the  members  and  com- 
mittees concerned.  One  can  speak  only 
of  one’s  own  experience,  but  that  could 
be  very  easily  checked,  and  -generally 
speaking  I should  hiave  thought  the 
attendance  at  county  council  -meetings 
was  of  -a  very  high  standard. 

3453.  I think  you  will  know  probably 
that  the  criticism  is  not  of  the  attendance 
of  those  who  become  county  councillors 
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bout  'because  of  ithe  day  time  meetings  the 
number  of  people  able  to  come  forward 
and  offer  themselves  is  much  fewer  than 
the  number  who  can  offer  themselves  in 
tihe  boroughs  and  districts  where  meet- 
ings are  in  the  evening. Mr.  Bennett : 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  Essex  we  have  145 
members,  hotly  contested  elections  and 
high  attendances.  If  you  say  that  in  cer- 
tain stratas  of  society  some  are  unable  to 
do  it,  that  is  obviously  true,  'but  then 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  members 
and  .by  and  large  I would  say  that  the 
quality  of  membership  is  of  a high  stand- 
ing, and  over  my  25  years  I would  say 
we  get  better  attendances  at  the  county 
council  meetings  now  than  ever  in  my 
service  with  the  county. — Sir  Herbert 
Shiner : There  'has  .been  a change  in  the 
composition  of  the  county  council  in  my 
county  and  the  change  has  not  .pre- 
vented any  members  of  any  party  from 
coming  to  the  county  council  meetings. 
In  fact  those  newly  eleoted  members — 
and  by  that  I mean,  just  about  three  or 
four  years’  service — very  rarely  miss 
meetings  of  any  sort  during  the  day,  and 
I think  they  themselves  would  not  like 
evening  meetings,  so  far  as  the  county  is 
concerned,  because  of  the  distances  they 
would  have  to  travel.— Mr.  Clutter  Ede : 
t did  once  suggest  the  county  council 
meeting  on  Sundays  -bacaues  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  there,  and  got  no 
response,  although  the  corresponding 
conneil  in  France  does  meet  on  Sunday. 

3454.  Mr.  Cadbury : I think  it  is  clear 
from  your  evidence  that  the  County 
Councils  Association  does  not  favour  the 
suggestion  put  from  some  quarters  that 
some  authorities,  Essex,  Kent,  Surrey, 
should  be  cut  into  two  and  form  two 
county  councils,  one  metropolitan  and  one 
extra-metropolitan  as  Sussex  and  Suffolk 
have  .already  formed  two  county 
councils.  Gould  you  just  enlarge  on 
the  objections  which  the  County  Councils 
Association  see  in  that  move?  Is  it  be- 
cause the  remaining  parts  of  the  country 
would  not  be  viable  or  that  they  feel  the 
units  in  London  would  not  be  sufficiently 
large?  (The  Chairman  withdrew  and  Sir 

lohn  Wrigley  took  the  Chair.) Sir 

Cyril  Black : I think  there  are  several 
quite  strong  objections  to  the  adoption  of 
that  suggestion.  Perhaps  I could  just 
touch  on  that  quite  briefly.  First  on  the 
financial  ground,  if  you  were  to  divide 
any  of  the  county  council  areas  that  have 
been  mentioned,  into  two,  both  of  the 
resulting  county  councils  would  he  in  a 
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less  advantageous  financial  position 
operating  as  two  units,  rather  than 
operating  as  one.  I may  say,  in  the  case 
of  my  own  county,  we  have  had  that 
matter  expertly  examined  and  I think — 

I have  not  the  figures  here — that  we 
could  demonstrate  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt  that  the  resulting  rate  that 
would  fall  upon  the  two  areas  would  be 
a higher  rate  than  the  rate  .that  falls 
upon  them  while  they  operate  as  one 
unit  and  not  two.  Then  in  a county  the 
size  of  Surrey  which  I know  best — but 
Kent  and  Essex  have  many  features 
making  this  argument,  I feel,  valid  in 
other  cases — we  feel  that  in  quite  a 
number  of  our  services,  particularly  edu- 
cation, the  fact  that  part  of  the  county  is 
predominantly  urban  and  part  pre- 
dominantly rural  is  a very  great 
advantage  indeed.  It  does  enable  us  to 
plan  education  on  a much  more  compre- 
hensive scale,  and  having  regard  to  all 
the  kinds  of  pursuits  in  which  children 
may  engage  in  after  life,  than  would  be 
the  case  if  we  were  confined  to  planning 
for  an  area  predominantly  urban  or  one 
predominantly  rural.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  variety  of  services  which  we  are  able 
to  produce  and  have  to  produce  because 
of  the  diverse  character  of  the  two  areas 
is  very  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  each 
area.  If  you  have  for  instance  a boy 
living  in  the  urban  part  of  the  area  who 
has  the  desire  to  make  farming  his  ulti- 
mate career,  for  instance  educational 
courses  are  available  within  the  county 
council  area  for  that  purpose  and  I think 
it  can  be  said  that  the  educational  service 
really  covers  all  likely  demands  upon  it. 
But  you  could  not  get — and  I think  it  is 
quite  clear  you  would  not  get — that 
variety  of  educational  service  if  you  had 
two  councils,  one  of  which  was  urban 
and  one  rural.  I think  those  are  the  two 
main  reasons  I would  put. 

3455.  Mr.  Cadbury : I am  very 

anxious  not  to  imply  any  opinion  on  this 
but  it  has  been  put  to  us  quite  strongly 
by  some  people  living  in  the  metropolitan 
area  that  there  are  difficulties  in  feeling 
participation — it  does  not  apply  to  Surrey 
— when  they  are  governed  from  Chelms- 
ford or  Maidstone.  I have  no  doubt 
some  of  your  colleagues  have  an  opinion 
on  that.  A point  that  does  arise  out  of 
something  said  earlier — take  the  question 
of  housing — we  in  Surrey  do  not  feel  we 
need  or  want  housing  powers  ourselves, 
but  if  you  were  to  divide  our  county  into 
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two  you  would  have  the  position  that  the 
urban  part  of  the  county  had  a severe 
housing  problem  which  it  could  not 
solve  within  its  own  area,  while  there  is 
room  in  the  more  rural  part  of  the 
county,  and  at  this  very  moment  we  are 
at  Frimley  and  Camberley,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  local  authorities  con- 
cerned, interested  in  the  development  of 
a very  large  housing  estate  to  which  the 
overcrowded  district  authorities  in  the 
other  part  of  the  county  are  sending 
surplus  population  and  to  the  cost  of 
which  they  are  contributing  and  we,  as 
the  County  Council  responsible  for  the 
whole  .area,  have  been  able  to  bring  all 
the  parties  together  and  co-ordinate  the 
whole  activity  in  a way  which  would  have 
been  much  more  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, if  our  area  had  been  divided 
into  two. — Mr.  Bennett : Mr.  Chairman, 
Mr.  Cadbury  mentioned  Chelmsford.  We 
shall  be  appearing  before  you  as  a county 
and  consequently  you  will  probably  hear 
something  again  on  a future  occasion. 
But  I think  the  splitting  of  town  and 
country  is  a bad  thing  in  every  way.  One 
of  the  things  which  is  often  overlooked 
is  the  necessity  for  checks  or  balances  of 
power.  I think  in  any  local  government 
unit  it  is  undesirable  that  it  should  be 
completely  autonomous,  all  powerful. 
There  should  be  someone  acting  as  a 
kind  of  check,  whether  it  be  the  county 
and  the  borough  quarrelling  about  a rate 
—I  .think  it  is  a good  thing.  We  have  to 
distinguish  the  types  of  local  government 
in  this  country.  One  is  the  county  coun- 
cil and  rural  district,  and  the  other  is 
the  urban  and  the  county  borough. 
Wherein  lies  the  difference?  It  is  this: 
here  as  a committee  sitting  in  the 
borough  for  the  urban  district  and  a 
question  arises,  a matter  of  law  and  they 
say — what  is  the  Clerk’s  view?  > The 
Town  Clerk  says — gentlemen,  this  is  my 
view,  it  is  a bit  near  the  line  perhaps  but 
I think  you  will  get  by  with  it — 
and  a decision  is  made  at  that  stage 
and  finished.  When  you  do  the  same 
kind  of  thing  with  the  county  council 
and  we  say  to  the  County  Clerk— what  is 
your  view? — we  have  43  authorities  and 
we  need  not  agree  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
County  Council — we  have  the  combined 
experience  and  knowledge  of  43  Town 
Clerks,  plus  the  County  Clerk.  The  fact 
that  there  is  that  check  on  each  other  in 
my  submission  makes  good  government. 
If  we  were  split  in  two  financially  I 
would  not  worry,  but  at  the  moment  it 


is  rather  like  a well  run  motor  car  with 
a good  accelerator  and  a good  brake.  If 
you  split  it,  you  will  have  all  .accelerator 
in  one  part  and  all  brake  in  another 
and  the  people  in  the  county  will  suffer. 

3456.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Thank  you  very 
much.  I was  not  really  asking  the 
specific  questions,  but  this  is  something 
on  which  your  Association  do  express 
an  opinion  and  I felt  we  ought  at  least 
to  bring  it  out  into  the  open  while  we 
were  meeting  your  Association. 

3457.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  I think  we 
really  have  opinions  in  which  there  is  a 
slight  difference  of  emphasis  between  the 
different  counties  owing  to  their  different 
positions.  Sir  Cyril  put  quite  strongly 
the  point  that  it  would  be  a great  dis- 
advantage .to  split  the  county,  on 
financial  grounds,  and  I think  Mr. 
Bennett  would  not  mind  so  much  about 

that. May  I correct  an  impression? 

I do  not  say  it  would  not  be  causing 
upheaval  and  disturbance,  but  taking  the 
two  areas  on  pure  finance  and  running 
services,  there  is  nothing  much  in  it,  but 
it  would  be  a bad  thing  for  local 
government. 

3458.  It  is  probably  common  ground 
that  the  split  counties  would  still  be 
actually  viable  as  compared  with  other 
counties,  but  you  might  well  feel  that 
would  not  be  as  self  evident  maybe  as  at 

the  present  time. Mr.  Chuter  Ede : 

They  would  exist  rather  than  live. — Mr. 
Bennett : If  you  get  a split  county  where 
the  needs  for  services  are  all  in  one  and 
.the  supply  is  in  the  other,  you  are  in 
some  difficulty.  Consider  the  question  of 
overspill : if  you  have  all  the  overspill 
problems  in  your  truncated  metropolitan 
part  of  Essex  and  the  reception  area  all 
in  the  other  part,  there  is  greater  room 
for  frustration  and  disappointment  with 
two  authorities,  one  having  nothing  to 
give  and  the  other  taking  it  all.  With 
one  authority  you  have  the  one  problem. 

3459.  Miss  Johnston : On  the  other 
hand  you  would  only  have  to  get  per- 
haps 23  authorities  to  agree  with  you 

instead  of  the  lot! 1 could  never 

imagine  23  authorities  ever  agreeing  upon 
anything. 

3460.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I think  we 
have  come  to  the  end  of  the  questions 
we  want  to  ask  you  this  morning.  Is 
there  ‘anything  more  you  would  like  to 
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say,  either  arising  out  of  the  discussion 
or  by  way  of  a general  statement?  Are 
there  any  points  we  ought  to  have  raised 

which  you  would  like  to  raise? Sir 

Herbert  Shiner : I do  not  think  we  have 
any.  I think  they  have  all  been 
covered. 

(The  proceedings  were 


3461.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Then  it  only 
remains  for  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
written  evidence  and  for  the  patient  and 
informative  way  in  which  you  have 
answered  our  questions  this  morning. 
We  are  very  grateful.— —We  can  merely 
say  thank  you.  Sir,  for  your  courtesy. 

accordingly  terminated) 
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Mr.  A.  McCarlie  Findlay 

Mr,  J.  W.  Faulkner 

Mr.  P.  L.  Cox 

on  behalf  of  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities 
Called  and  Examined 


3462.  Chairman:  Good  afternoon, 

ladies  and  gentlemen.  We  are  very 
pleased  to  see  so  many  of  you  here  today. 
Alderman  Wyld,  I believe  you  are  lead- 
ing for  this  joint  deputation,  are  yo.U 
not?——- Alderman  Ross  Wyld:  Yes, Sir, 
I am. 


3463.  And  I believe  that  you  would 
like  to  start  by  making  a statement  which 
will  supplement  the  written  evidence 
we  have  already  received?. — —If  you 
please. 

3464.  And  then  we  will  leave  it  to 
you  to  say  whether  you  would  like  to 
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ask  any  of  your  colleagues  to  add  to 
that  in  any  way,  and  then  perhaps  we 
will  ask  some  questions,  if  that  is  agree- 
able to  you? Yes,  Sir.  Speaking  for 

twelve  authorities  I am  afraid  I shall 
be  a little  more  long-winded  than  if  I 
were  speaking  for  my  own. 

3465.  Please  take  your  time  because 

this  is  a very  important  subject. 1 

would  like  to  say  that  we  appreciate  the 
opportunity,  the  whole  .twelve  of  us,  of 
being  heard  in  our  defence.  We  so 
often  are  subject  to  criticisms  as  local 
authorities.  We  so  often  are  told  we 
must  do  that  and  we  should  not  do  that, 
but  to  have  an  opportunity  of  stating  our 
own  views  and  making  suggestions  is  a 
change  for  us.  We  hope  to  point  out 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  we  suffer 
as  non-county  boroughs. 

I do  not  propose  to  introduce  the 
whole  of  our  deputation.  You  have 
a plan  in  front  of  you  which  indicates 
who  the  representatives  are,  which 
authorities  they  represent,  and  the  town 
clerks  who  accompany  them. 

I would  like  to  add  that  the  twelve 
members  here  are  all  experienced  men 
in  local  .government.  Out  of  the  twelve 
we  total  244  years’  service  amongst  us, 
an  average  of  twenty  years  apiece.  Our 
doyen  is  Alderman  Young  of  Ilford, 
most  inaptly  named,  because  he  has  39 
years’  service  and  outstretches  all  of  us 
on  that  particular  course. 

We  have  also  the  town  clerks  of  all 
the  authorities,  who  are  men  of  wide 
experience,  none  of  them  restricted  to 
unban  district  or  non-county  borough 
experience.  As  you  know,  town  clerks 
travel  from  place  to  place  until  they  find 
some  sort  of  spiritual  home  and  say 
“ This  is  where  I will  settle  down  ”,  and 
they  usually  stay  there  until  providence 
or  some  other  local  authority  shifts  them. 
So  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  are  very 
happy  in  the  .advice  we  are  able  to  get 
from  them. 

We  have  submitted  to  you  three 
volumes  of  evidence  and  there  are  one 
or  two  general  observations  we  would 
like  to  put  to  you  as  indicating  the  basis 
on  which  we  have  drafted  our  evidence. 

Nine  of  us,  as  you  will  notice,  have 
asked  that  they  shall  become  all-purpose 
authorities,  it  being  our  opinion  that  the 
town  hail  is  the  place  where  every  citizen 
ought  to  be  able  to  go  to  get  answers 
to  all  his  questions  on  matters  of  local 
government. 


Two  of  us — Chdngford  and  Waostead 
and  Woodford — -would  feel  able  to 
accept  all-purpose  authority  powers  but 
they  would  expect,  and  they  say  so,  to 
have  to  make  joint  arrangements  with 
one  or  other  local  authorities  for  the 
operation  of  certain  functions. 

The  remaining  one,  Chigwell,  is 
desirous  of  additional  powers  but  is  not 
desirous  of  becoming  a county  borough, 
That  is  the  first  basis. 

The  second  basis  on  which  we  have 
put  our  proposals  to  you  is  that  we 
think  that  mutual  or  some  other  joint 
arrangements  of  one  form  or  another 
can  be  made  for  those  services  where  it 
is  necessary  to  have  joint  working.  We 
are  believers  in  joint  working.  We  have 
shown  that  in  the  past ; and  I think  we 
have  most  surprisingly  shown  it  today  by 
bringing  twelve  authorities  forward  on 
the  basis  of  one  combined  memorandum. 

I believe  we  are  the  only  authorities  in 
London  who  have  been  able  to  present 
a united  front  on  their  ideas  as  to  what 
should  be  the  form  of  local  government 
in  their  .part  of  London. 

We  think,  thirdly,  that  existing  boun- 
daries should  not  be  altered  except  by 
agreement  of  those  concerned,  because 
that  flows  from  our  fourth  point,  that 
local  pride  is,  in  our  opinion,  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  life  of  a healthy 
community. 

Today’s  .picture  of  local  government  is 
becoming  nearly  as  confused  as  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  19th  century,  and  with 
the  transfer  of  authority  from  local 
authorities  to  county  councils,  .to  elec- 
tricity boards,  to  transport  boards,  to 
hospital  .boards,  and  one  thing  and 
another,  the  poor  ordinary  citizen  is  in 
the  position  that  he  does  not  know  where 
he  should  go  if  he  wants  to  raise  a par- 
t'icular  point.  He  usually  goes  to  the 
town  hall  and  has  to  be  transferred  else- 
where and  complains  about  bureaucracy. 

The  fifth  and  last  point  on  the  general 
bases  is  that  it  was  the  -local  authorities 
who1  won  World  War  II  on  the  civilian 
front  in  Essex..  It  was  the  local  authori- 
ties in  South-West  Essex  who  ran 
their  own  civil  defence  organisation,  and 
although  in  the  jargon  of  those  days  the 
county  was  the  scheme-making  authority, 
the  local  authority  provided  the  schemes 
and  they  worked.  And  we  feel  a little 
bit  irked  that  government  after  govern- 
ment has  paid  lip  service  to  the  value 
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of  local  authorities  and  government  after 
government  has  then  transferred  our 
powers  to  other  authorities.  Local 
government  has  been  destroyed  piecemeal 
without  any  one  consulting  us,  without 
anyone  making  an  investigation  into 
what  we  are  doing,  and  without  anyone 
giving  us  the  opportunity  of  saying  what 
we  thought  about  what  it  was  proposed 
should  -be  done  with  our  powers. 

We  here  have  past  experience  as  edu- 
cation authorities  in  the  primary  stages, 
electricity  undertakings,  transport  under- 
takings, hospital  authorities,  planning 
authorities,  ambulance  and  fire  autho- 
rities, and  the  two  county  boroughs — 
East  Ham  and  West  Ham — have  had 
the  whole  lot.  The  rest  of  us  were  also 
maternity  and  child  welfare  authorities. 
We  feel  we  have  showed  our  capacity  in 
those  directions. 

In  making  our  submissions  in  respect 
of  South-West  Essex  we  want  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  we  are  not  suggesting  that 
our  proposed,  type  of  organisation  is 
necessarily  applicable  or  necessarily 
should  be  applied  to  other  parts  of 
London.  We  do  not  know  the  Middlesex 
problem,  we  do  not  know  the  London 
County  Council  problem.  We  do  know 
the  position  in  Essex.  We  know  one 
other  thing — Middlesex  and  the  London 
County  Council  were  specifically  excluded 
from  the  Government’s  White  Paper  on 
reorganisation.  South-West  Essex  was 
not.  It  is  true  we  were  reserved  for  the 
attention  and  consideration  of  a Royal 
Commission,  but  we  authorities  here 
represented  today  are,  with  the  exception 
of  Luton,  the  only  authorities  in  this 
country  with  populations  of  100,000  and 
over  who  are  not  county  boroughs. 

Ilford,  if  you  remember,  has  applied 
again  and  again  for  county  borough 
powers,  on  one  occasion  getting  their 
Second  Reading,  and  were  advised  to 
withdraw  in  view  of  possible  further 
developments. 

That,  if  I may  say  so,  is  all  I want  to 
say  on  our  general  case.  We  do  desire 
to  offer  comments  in  regard  to  the  evi- 
dence of  .the  'Essex  County  Council,  the 
London  County  Council  and  government 
departments.  If  it  is  your  pleasure  I will 
proceed  straight  off  with  that,  or  if  you 
wish  me  to  make  a break  I will  break 
at  this  stage. 

3466.  Will  you  take  it  your  own  way, 

please? With  regard  to  the  Essex 
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County  Council  evidence  I do  not  want 
to  deal  very  much  in  detail  with  that, 
and  if  we  appear  to  be  critical  and  indi- 
cate .that  we  do  not  really  love  Big 
Brother  I do  not  want  it  to  be  thought 
that  this  is  animus  or  jealousy — it  is  not. 
But  if  we  ignored  their  memoranda  and 
accepted  without  question  what  they  say 
we  would  be  rightly  open  to  a charge 
of  ostrichism,  and  we  think  we  ought  to 
offer  some  comments.  If  we  try  to  steer 
a middle  course,  perhaps  I might  say  that 
our  relations  with  foreign  powers  remain 
friendly,  but  we  are  not  too  keen  on  the 
relationship  and  we  are  asking  for  a 
divorce.  We  think  we  would  live  better 
under  a judicial  separation,  which  the 
Royal  Commission  might  perhaps 
suggest  for  us. 

We  offer  some  general  comments  in  re- 
gard to  the  county  council’s  evidence.  In 
their  final  paragraph  iin  the  second  memo- 
randum they  are  dealing  with  weights  and 
measures,  but  they  include  a sentence 
which  seems  to  sum  it  up : “ There  seems 
to  the  county  council  to  be  no  advantage 
in  disturbing  the  present  administration 
of  this  service.”  Those  of  us  who  serve 
on  the  magisterial  bench  have  not  in- 
frequently detected  a somewhat  similar 
attitude  on  the  pant  of  other  receivers 
of  property  which  has  been  transferred 
from  the  original  owner!  I think  it 
would  be  true  to  say  that  all  Empire 
builders  take  this  same  view,  and  those 
of  us  who  have  had  experience  of  O.  and 
M.  have  found  that  O.  and  M.  would 
concur  that  there  is  a definite  desire  to 
expand  and  not  retract  on  any  possible 
occasion.  We  ourselves  saw  no  need 
for  change  between  1944  and  1950, 
because  we  were  the  owners,  at  the  time 
when  all  these  other  services  were  being 
transferred  from  us.  But  our  objection 
was  quite  natural,  as  will  be  the  county 
council’s  objection  to  losing  us.  Resist- 
ance to  change  is  natural  but  is  of  no 
particular  value  as  an  argument. 

In  the  second  point  the  county  make, 
they  try  to  show  that  large  units  and 
wide  functions  necessarily  tend  towards 
efficiency.  Now,  Sir,  'that  could  be  taken, 
without  going  to  the  bounds  of  absurdity, 
to  justify  regionalisation.  Regionalisation 
was  abandoned  in  1945  in  the  White 
Paper  to  which  I may  make  reference  a 
little  later.  And  so  far  as  we  can  see 
there  is  no  special  virtue  in  1 million  acres 
or  in  a population  of  If  million  or  in  a 
rateable  value  of  £22  millions.  None  o<f 
those  seems  to  us  to  justify  in  itself  the 
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continued  existence  of  the  county  council 
holding  powers  which  we  think  should 
come  to  the  local  authorities. 

I think  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  there 
are  some . county  councils,  like  some 
women,  whose  vital  statistics  are  larger 
and  some  whose  figures  are  smaller,  all  of 
Whom  seem  to  function  quite  satisfac- 
torily. If  you  compare  the  Essex  County 
Council  , with  the  other  councils  up  and 
down  the  country  their  vital  statistics 
and  their  figures  are  not  necessarily  com- 
parable but  they  all  seem  to  function 
quite  adequately  even  on  a lower  scale 
than  the  Essex  County  Council. 

The  Essex  County  Council  also  make 
the  point  that  real  sociological  advan- 
tages exist  in  the  present  breadth  of 
administration  and  representation  on  the 
county  council.  I wonder  whether  those 
same  sociological  advantages  would  be 
felt  if  Southend  were  to  ask  for  the 
opportunity  to  expand  and  take  over 
part  of  Essex  in  order  to  cover  town  and 
rural  areas.  In  our  view,  in  a place  such 
as  London  there  is  really  no  community 
of  interest  between  town  and  country. 
It  is  not  like  a county  town,  where  you 
'have  people  coming  in  from  the  surround- 
ing villages  and  regarding  market  day  as 
a social  function  and  an  opportunity  of 
getting  .the  things  they  cannot  get  in  .then- 
villages.  London  and  the  rural  areas  of 
Essex  have  nothing  in  common  as  far 
as  we  can  see  except  the  county  town 
thirty  miles  away  from  London. 

We  do  not  want  to  challenge  the 
efficiency  of  the  Essex  County  Council. 
We  think  it  is  an  efficient  administrative 
machine,  but  we  think  it  is  a machine. 
We  think  it  is  too  big.  As  far  as  we  can 
see,  reading  the  evidence,  they  do  not 
recognise  even  the  possible  existence  of 
civic  pride  or  the  civic  value  of  a com- 
munity of  interest.  We  feel,  after  experi- 
ence, that  delegation  is  not  the  solution 
to  this  problem  of  aloofness.  What  is 
needed  is  directly  conferred  powers  to 
all-purpose  authorities. 

The  third  general  point  we  would 
make,  (we  may  be  wronging  the  county 
council,)  but  we  sensed  throughout  the 
memorandum — and  more  than  one 
member  of  this  team  indicated  this — 
we  sensed  a feeling  of  superiority.  They 
seemed  to  regard  themselves  as  a 
superior  body  and  likely  to  attaot  a more 
highly  qualified  staff.  We  want  to  say 
straight  off  that  county  councillors  are 
not  dissimilar  from  ourselves.  We  are  not 


proud  and  will  say  that  quite  a number 
of  our  people,  and  we  keep  it  as  quiet  as 
possible  today,  also  serve  on  the  county 
council,  but  I think  that  is  out  of  the 
goodness  of  their  hearts  rather  than  the 
conviction  of  their  intellects! 

We  feel  that  'beyond  a certain  size  of 
administrative  machine  the  functions 
have  to  'be  so  subdivided  that  too  much 
discretion  has  to  be  left  to  officers  and 
too  little  .is  taken  by  members  in  the 
way  of  decisions. 

The  county  council  will  undoubtedly 
answer  for  itself  next  week,  and  I do 
not  want  to  be  unfair  when  I say  that 
as  a co-opted  member  of  certain  county 
council  committees  I have  noticed  that 
much  greater  freedom  is  given  in  deci- 
sions to  officers  and  even  to  chairmen 
than  is  common  when  the  local  council 
is  operating  its  services  under  the  imme- 
diate eye  of  the  local  citizen. 

My.  last  point  in  regard  to  the  county 
council  is  on  finance.  It  is  suggested 
in  Part  II  of  Volume  I of  the  county 
council  memorandum  that  increases  in 
costs  of  operation  and  administration 
may  arise  where  a large  service  is 
divided  into  smaller  units.  We  do  know 
that  the  aggregation  of  services  when 
they  were  transferred  from  us  to  the 
county  councils  has  meant  an  increase 
in  the  real  costs  of  administration  and 
expenditure.  We  are  satisfied  that  they 
do  arise  when  services  are  centralised. 
We  recently  had  some  adverse  comments 
by  the  O.  and  M.  people  who  have  been 
investigating  my  own  borough  on  the 
need  under  the  present  set-up  of  keep- 
ing two  sets  of  records  of  various  kinds 
side  by  side,  one  to  meet  the  county 
countil’s  desires,  the  other  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  local  authority. 

In  paragraph  16  of  our  own  second 
memorandum  we  pointed  out  that  even 
if  our  proposals  were  adopted  the  Essex 
County  Council  will  still  be^  the  tenth 
largest  and  the  ninth  wealthiest  county 
on  the  basis  of  rateable  value  out  of 
fifty  county  councils. 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Royal 
Commission  indicate  that  revised  finan- 
cial arrangements  including  the  rate  de- 
ficiency grant  may  be  assumed.  At  pre- 
sent from  the  rates  which  we  raise  the 
Essex  County  Council  precept  absorbs 
varying  proportions  ranging  from  53  per 
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cent  to  65  per  cent,  and  the  local  citizen 
finds  that  in  anything  from  half  to  two- 
thirds  of  his  services  there  is  nobody 
he  can  get  hold  of.  If  you  say,  “ Are 
not  the  county  councillors  known  to 
the  local  electorate?  ”,  my  answer, 
broadly  speaking,  would  be  “No.”  For 
one  thing  they  do  not  know  where  they 
live  and  there  is  no  local  point  at  which 
they  can  contact  them,  because  they  have 
no  local  connection  with  the  town  hall. 
We  would  stress  our  view  that  the  right 
form  of  local  government  is  all-purpose 
authority,  and  only  where  circumstances 
prevent  this  being  operated  satisfactorily 
should  any  other  course  be  taken.  And 
in  this  connection  I feel  I am  entitled 
to  quote,  and  I will  hand  a copy  in  to 
you.  Sir,  from  the  Municipal  Journal  of 
10th  May,  1957,  when  Alderman  Charles 
Leatherland,  who  .is  now  vice-chairman 
of  the  Essex  County  Council— this  is 
within  two  years  almost  to  the  week — 
said : 

“ The  long  list  of  comparatively 
■minor  services  that  are  to  be  compul- 
sorily delegated  to  districts  with  over 
60,000  population  constitutes  a step 
in  the  right  direction.  It  is  much 
better  (and  I say  this  despite  the  fact 
that  I serve  on  a county  council)  for 
those  duties  to  be  administered  from 
the  town  hall  at  the  top  of  the  High 
Street  rather  than  from  the  county 
hall  thirty  miles  away. 

Anything . that  helps  people  to  look 
upon  council  services  as  ‘ ours  ’ rather 
than  ‘ theirs  * is  for  the  public  benefit 
generally. 

All  the  same,  why  has  the  Minister 
jibbed  at  transferring  the  services  com- 
pletely? Why  has  he  just  gone  half 
way  and  delegated  them?  If  the 
counties  are  to  retain  control  over 
finance — $ind  .it  looks  as  though  that 
is  the  intention— the  room  for  ill-feel- 
ing between  the  two  types  of  autho- 
rity will  not  have  been  removed. 

A clean-cut  transfer  would  have 
been  better. 

When  we  come  to  the  larger  services 
like  education  and  health  this  dual 
interest  can  become  very  muoh  a bone 
of  contention.  The  existing  ‘ ex- 
cepted’ education  districts  do  not 
always  sleep  very  harmoniously  with 
their  county  bedfellows.  What  we  are 
going  to  do  now  is  to  create  a few 
more  dozen  double  beds.” 
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This  is  rather  different  from  the  divorce 
I mentioned  earlier  on. 

“That  is  not  a reorganisation  of 
local  government,  nor  a step  in  the 
direction  of  good  inter-authority  rela- 
tions.” 

It  goes  on: 

“ In  so  far  as  the  new  scheme,  view- 
ing it  generally,  gives  the  smaller 
authorities  more  work  to  do,  it  is 
good.  In  so  far  as  it  localises  some 
of  the  work  that  is  now  done  from 
remote  headquarters  by  the  county 
councils,  it  has  something  to  be  said 
for  it.  Some  of  the  county  councils 
are  getting  far  too  much  like  a huge 
Whitehall  machine.” 

We  concur  and  would  invite  you  to 
this  view  of  Alderman  Charles  Leather- 
land’s,  even  though  he  may  not  be  quite 
so  pre-eminently  in  support  of  it  next 
week. 

We  rejoice  in  the  indications  in  the 
London  County  Council  evidence  that 
they  have  no  territorial  ambitions.  I 
remember  somebody  else  saying  that  20 
years  ago.  In  face  of  what  happened 
after  that  we  hope  that  the  Royal  Com- 
mission will  not  help  anybody  forcibly 
to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  London 
County  Council,  certainly  not  to  the  east 
ride  of  the  river  Lee.  The  London 
County  Council  was  not  carved  out  of 
Essex ; it  was  carved  out  of  Middlesex, 
Surrey  and  Kent.  Essex  was  not  affected 
when  the  London  County  Council  was 
set  up,  and  I want  to  say  just  a word 
on  this  arising  from  the  contribution 
made  at  this  Commission  by  my  friend, 
Alderman  Burden,  speaking  for  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs  Standing  Joint 
Committee.  Fie  suggested  that  that 
pattern  might  with  advantage  be  ex- 
tended outside  the  London  County 
Council  area  to  other  councils.  We  do 
not  agree.  The  metropolitan  boroughs 
have  been  in  existence  since  1900,  and 
there  is  no  one  on  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  now  serving  who  has  had 
experience  of  even  the  powers  which  are 
exercised  by  a non-county  borough,  let 
alone  by  a county  borough.  We  feel 
they  are  unduly  diffident  about  their  own 
powers,  about  their  own  job,  but  that 
is  a matter  for  them.  All  we  are  asking 
is  that  'those  powers  shall  not  be  applied 
to  outside  the  present  London  County 
Council  area. 

If  I may  turn  to  the  evidence  of  the 
government  departments,  I want  to  offer 
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three  general  comments.  _ Whatever  their 
Ministers  may  think  it  is  obvious  that 
the  civil  servants  prefer  the  largest 
possible  units  of  local  government— it  is 
not  unnatural.  The  fewer  units  that  are 
in  contact  with  the  Ministry  the  less  the 
pressure  that  can  be  exercised.  But  if 
you  have  got  deputations  coming  front 
various  local  authorities,  and  various 
local  authorities  press  various  Members 
of  Parliament  things  become  much  more 
difficult  for  the  greater  Whitehall,  if  the 
lesser  Whitehall  does  not  stand  as  a 
buffer  between  them  and  us. 

The  second  comment:  government 

departments  generally  seem  to  know  very 
little  about  local  authorities  or  their 
members  or  the  way  in  which  they  work, 
or  even  their  contacts  with  the  public. 
There  is  an  old  story  that  the  Ministry 
of  Education  on  one  occasion  was  non- 
plussed— a child  wandered  in  through 
the  doorway  and  nobody  knew  what  it 
was  ! I can  imagine  that  in  more  than 
one  government  department  in  Whitehall 
if  an  ordinary  citizen  wandered  in 
through  the  doorway  they  would  wonder 
what  in  the  world  he  was,  and  if  a local 
councillor  turned  up  they  would  prob- 
ably send  for  the  local  refuse  collector  ! 

There  are  exceptions  but,  generally 
speaking,  below  the  level  of  county 
seems  to  be  below  the  level  of  notice  so 
far  as  most  of  the  government  depart- 
ments are  concerned  in  the  Brown  Book. 

The  third  and  last  general  comment: 
there  are  few,  if  any,  references  in  the 
memorandum  to  the  existence  of  civic 
interest  and/or  pride  or  to  their  import- 
ance in  the  democratic  form  of  life. 
Some  -of  them  seem  to  have  been  put 
together  rather  in  a hurry  without  having 
full  regard  to  what  their  Ministers  had 
said  in  the  White  Paper  presented  to 
Parliament. 

Turning  to  the  individual  departments, 
Sir,  on  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  you 
will  he  relieved  to  know  we  have  no 
comments  to  offer — we  are  not  going  on 
a fishing  expedition  ! 

So  far  as  the  Ministry  of  Education 
is  concerned,  if  it  is  not  unkind  we  think 
it  is  a mean  and  grudging  memorandum, 
and  we  are  not  affected  personally.  The 
comments  made  in  regard  to  Essex  will 
be  a matter  for  Essex  to  deal  with,  but 
they  seem  to  be  damned  with  faint  praise, 
for  the  Ministry  says  that  Essex  looks 
after  the  educational  needs  of  its  metro- 
politan f ringe  “ reasonably  well  ”,  Deal- 


ing with  Greater  London  it  says  that 
there  is  no  part  of  the  area  in  which  the 
present  system  of  educational  adminis- 
tration does  not  work  at  least  “ tolerably 
well.”  On  co-ordination  they  resist  the 
idea  of  smaller  units  than  a South-West 
Essex  county  on  the  grounds  that 
smaller  units  would  interfere  with  plan- 
ning and  restrict  the  freedom  of  choice 
of  schools  and  technical  colleges.  And 
yet  in  the  same  paragraph  they  mention 
that  effective  planning  and  co-ordination 
can  be  secured  by  the  voluntary  co- 
operation of  local  authorities.  And  in 
paragraph  46  they  give  a list  of  18  local 
authorities  who  co-operate  in  further 
education,  and  that  includes  8 county 
boroughs  with  a population  going  down 
to  thirty  thousand. 

We  note  with  pleasure  they  have  not 
said  anything  about  withdrawing  the 
powers  from  the  county  boroughs  of 
East  Ham  and  West  Ham,  and  they 
admit  that  divisional  administration 
wastes  time  and  leads  to  duplication  of 
work.  And  in  paragraph  67  they  say 
there  is  no  optimum  size  for  local  educa- 
tion authority,  and  in  this  we  concur. 

I think  it  should  lie  mentioned  that  in 
considering  the  Ministry’s  comments 
regarding  the  development  plan  for 
education,  the  development  plan  has 
already  been  approved.  Alterations  to 
that  development  plan  require  the  con- 
sent of  the  Minister  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  county  boroughs  could  not 
obtain  that  consent  direct  instead  of 
having  to  put  our  proposals  through  the 
county  council  as  the  L.E.A. 

On  the  Ministry  of  Health  evidence 
we  were  struck  by  four  references.  In 
paragraph  90  they  refer  to  the  sapping 
of  local  initiative  when  control  is  over- 
centralised. In  paragraph  93  they  say 
there  is  no  inherent  need  for  a two-lier 
system  for  health  and  welfare  services. 
In  paragraph  94  they  say  that  a figure  of 
100,000  population  would  qualify,  and 
in  paragraph  100  they  say  that  they  pre- 
fer single  control  in  areas  of  middling 
size. 

On  the  Home  Office  evidence  we  offer 
only  two  comments.  In  view  of  our  ex- 
perience in  World  War  II  we  see  no 
reason  why  we  could  not  assume  the 
same  powers  as  are  given  to  the  metro- 
politan boroughs,  even  at  present,  and 
that  is  that  we  should  be  regarded  as  the 
authority  responsible  for  local  authority 
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activities  and  civil  defence  in  our  own 
area. 

On  tire  service  wc  would  expect  with 
Home  Office  advice  and  assistance  to  set 
up  joint  working  arrangements  where 
necessary. 

The  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  is  the  one  most  in  contact 
with  local  authorities.  (I  made  these 
notes  before  I knew  that  the  secretary 
came  from  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment.! It  is  the  one  most  in  contact 
with  local  authorities  and  they  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  collaborating  with 
a large  number  of  individual  authorities 
who  have  built  a large  number  of  in- 
dividual houses.  They  appear  to  have 
no  radical  proposals  for  reform  and 
apart  from  a pat  on  the  back  for  the 
small  authorities  in  paragraph  30  there 
is  nothing  else  wc  could  mention. 

On  the  Ministry  of  Labour  evidence 
we  have  nothing  to  say. 

On  the  Board  of  Trade  evidence  we 
merely  note  that  they  mention  the  Minis- 
try will  be  producing  a Bill  to  transfer 
weights  and  measures  responsibilities  to 
populations  of  60,000. 

Then  on  the  Ministry  of  Transport  we 
are  very  puzzled  ; we  are  quite  honestly 
puzzled.  We  were  not  sure  whether  the 
Ministry  were  able  to  make  up  their 
minds  at  the  finish,  but  wo  found  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  deciding  just  what 
they  wanted.  They  evidently  feel  that 
this  sorry  scheme  of  things  should  be 
re-moulded  to  their  desire.  They  talk 
of  200,000  populations,  then  in  the 
groupings  in  the  appendix  they  run  from 
350,000  to  near  500,000.  We  find  the 
Ministry’s  views  unacceptable  generally, 
but  wc  note  they  recognise  advantages 
in  having  a single  tier  authority  to 
deal  with  maintenance  and  the  improve- 
ments of  highways,  and  that  occurs  of 
course  in  county  boroughs  at  present. 
It  is  possible — and  we  do  not  say  this 
in  any  mean  sense — that  that  memoran- 
dum is  largely  a smoke  screen  to  hide 
the  fact  that  alterations  in  highways  in 
the  Greater  London  area  have  been 
largely  hamstrung  not  by  reason  of  local 
authority;  structure  or  inactivity  but  by 
the  parsimony  and  lack  of  drive  by  the 
Ministry  under  the  pressure,  no  doubt, 
of  successive  Ministers.  On  traffic 
matters,  as  distinct  from  the  roads  them- 
selves, the  highly  ceotralised  control  of 
the  Ministry  prevents  even  the  simplest 
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matter  from  being  under  the  local  con- 
trol. We  reckon  anything  from  eighteen 
months  to  two  years  to  shift  a pedestrian 
crossing  or  get  a new  one  or  change 
traffic  lights  or  alter  a bus  stop,  and  we 
think  the  best  thing  the  Ministry  could 
do  would  be  to  get  rid  of  half  their  ad- 
visers and  deal  direct  with  ourselves  and 
the  police  and  get  something  moving  in 
the  way  of  traffic. 

I do  not  think  I can  do  better  than 
to  end  my  opening  remarks  with  a quota- 
tion from  Mr.  Brooke,  the  Minister  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government,  when 
the  new  financial  arrangements  were 
under  discussion: 

“ Local  government  will  become 
more  truly  local.  Our  aim  is  to  foster 
and  stimulate  vigorous  and  in- 
dependent local  government  and  to 
give  members  of  councils  a greater  in- 
centive to  take  a lively  interest  in  their 
local  expenditure.” 

That  is  all  T have  got  to  say.  1 thank 
you  for  your  patience  in  hearing  me. 

3467.  Thank  you  very  much,  Aider- 
man  Wyld.  That  is  a very  interesting 
statement  indeed.  I know  that  at  a later 
stage  some  of  the  individual  representa- 
tives of  individual  districts  will  be  want- 
ing to  have  an  opportunity  of  saying 
something  each  on  behalf  of  his  own  dis- 
trict. But  would  you  like  any  of  your 
colleagues  to  say  anything  at  this  stage 
by^  way  of  supplementing  what  you  have 
said? — —I  think  not,  Sir.  The  arrange- 
ment was  I should  make  the  opening 
statement.  On  the  questions,  those  I can 
deal  with  I will,  and  those  I cannot  deal 
with  I will  pass  to  somebody  else. 

3468.  We  want  you  to  take  this  in 
your  own  way  because  it  is  your  own 
case  you  are  putting.— Thank  you  very 
much. 

3469.  1 would  like  to  ask  one  or  two 

general  questions  first  of  all  before  we 
come  down  to  the  various  specific  ser- 
vices. I think  I am  right  in  understand- 
ing that  all  of  you  want  all-purpose 
status  with  the  exception  of  Chigwell, 
and  that  all-purpose  status  is  for  this 
purpose  equivalent  to  county  borough 
status? Yes. 

3470.  That  is  to  say  there  would  be 

one  tier  and  one  tier  only — the  county 
would  cease  to  have  any  authority  with- 
in the  area  covered  by  your  district? 

That  is  correct.  Sir. 
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• 3471.  The  only  dissentient  from  that 
view,  as  I understand  it,  is  Chigwell? 
— -And  Waltham  Holy  Cross  are  not 
amongst  us.  You  are  taking  them 
separately. 

3472.  Yes.  That  means,  does  it  not, 
that  certain  services  which  at  the  present 
time  are  provided  on  a county  basis 
would  be  split  up  between  the  11  or  12 
local  authorities  represented  here  today? 

Yes. 

3473.  As  I understand  it  for  the  most 
part  what  you  are  saying  is  this:  that 
that  would  only  be  going  back  to  the 
functions  which  you  lost  piecemeal  over 
the  past  years,  but  which  at  one  time 
or  another  for  the  most  part  not 
wholly,  but  for  the  most  part — you  used 

to  perform? With  the  exception  of 

secondary  education,  Sir. 

3474.  And  further  education?— Yes. 
We  were  primary  authorities,  four  of  us. 

3475.  Since  the  functions  which  you 
used  to  perform  have  been  transferred  to 
the  County  Council  would  you  say  that 
there  has  been  any  marked  effect,  not 
necessarily  on  the  efficiency  of  those  ser- 
vices, but  upon  their  effectiveness  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  public  whom  they  are  designed 

to  serve? 1 think  it  would  be  fair  to 

say,  Sir,  that  there  has  been  no  marked 
effect  on  the  efficiency.  There  has  been 
a loss  of  contact  in  case  of  any  com- 
plaints. 

3476.  I am  trying  .to  avoid  the  use  of 
the  word  “efficiency”  in  the  ordinary 
sense  because  you  can  have  a very 
efficient  machine  which  if  it  does  not 
arrive  at  the  right  moment  in  the  right 

place  loses  its  efficiency. Quite  true, 

particularly  with  the  Fire  Brigade. 

. 3477.  Therefore  I am  trying  to  use  the 

word  “ effectively  ”. 1 think  the 

answer  to  your  question  is  no.  We 
would  not  say  that  the  public  have 
noticed  any  reduction  in  effectiveness. 

3478.  Although  for  so  many  of  these 
services  where  they  used  to  go  to  the 
Town  Hall,  they  now  have  to  go  to 

other  places? They  have  to  go  to 

Chelmsford. 

3479.  And  yet  you  think  that  from  the 
public  point  of  view  you  would  not  say 
that  the  services  had  either  increased  or 
diminished  in  effectiveness  since  the 

transfer  took  place? 1 do  not  want  to 

be  unfair,  I would  say  the  answer  is  no, 
Sir. 


3480.  It  is  a little  difficult  with  12 
Authorities  here  to  ask  how  the  points  of 
oontact  are  located,  so  to  speak,  having 
regard  to  your  own  boundaries.  But 
may  I ask  about  your  own  borough  just 
as  an  example.  Where  are  the  County 
Council  offices  for  the  various  services,  to 

which  people  go? The  Education 

Office  is  at  present  housed  in  our  own 
Town  Hall.  The  Area  Health  Committee 
meets  at  our  Town  Hall  too  and  our 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  a part-time 
officer  of  the  County  Council  for  area 
health  purposes. 

3481.  Then  what  has  been  the  effect, 
would  you  say,  of  the  transfer  of  these 

powers? The  lack  of  contact.  In 

Walthamstow  we  are  all  right  because 
we  have  an  Area  Health  Committee.  Our 
Health  Committee  acts  as  the  Area 
Health  Committee  plus  certain  added 
members  but  when  the  Area  Health  Com- 
mittee meets  if  it  takes  any  decisions 
those  decisions  go  to  the  County  Health 
Committee  for  confirmation  or  amend- 
ment of  which  we  have  no  knowledge 
until  we  subsequently  see  the  County 
Council’s  minutes  declaring  that  our  pro- 
posals have  either  been  altered  or 
accepted,  or  rejected  as  the  case  may  be. 
We  have  no  contact.  We  do  not  know 
what  has  happened  after  we  have  taken 
our  provisional  recommendations. 

3482.  So  the  remoteness  to  which  you 
refer  is  remoteness  within  the  adminis- 
trative machinery  rather  than  remoteness 
of  the  machine  from  the  people  it  is 

designed  to  help? That  is  so.  The 

ambulance  still  goes  to  the  same  doors 
to  which  at  used  to  go  amongst  ithc 
citizens  -but  if  the  citizen  «is  not  satisfied 
with  his  ambulance  service  he  comes  to 
the  Town  Hall.  We  then  have  to  contact 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  who  then 
has  to  contact  the  County  Council 
machinery  in  regard  to  the  ambulances. 

3483.  I can  see  that  is  irritating  for  the 

officials  concerned  but  does  it  really  affect 
the  individual  very  much  one  way  or  the 
other? It  means  delay,  Sir. 

3484.  Can  you  give  us  some  examples 

of  that? They  sound  small  but  they 

have  a cumulative  effect.  It  is  the.  same 
on  education.  You  get  a complaint,  it 
goes  to  the  Town  Hall,  it  is  investigated, 
it  is  sent  over  to  Chelmsford. 

3485.  A complaint  about  what,  for 

example? Particularly  in  these  cases 

where  they  are  conveying  out-patients, 
that  the  ambulance  did  not  arrive.  We 
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cannot  deal  with  it.  All  we  can  say  is 
we  will  look  into  it  and  will  make  en- 
quiries of  the  County  Council.  A week 
or  ten  days  later  we  may  be  in  a position 
to  let  him  have  a reply.  When  we  were 
running  the  ambulances  we  got  a reply 
the  next  day,  sometimes  the  same  day 
because  we  were  in  a position  to  give  the 
reply  on  the  spot. 

3486.  I thought  you  were  going  to  say 

it  always  turned  up  when  you  had  it ! 

I would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that.  I 
am  sorry  I did  not  think  of  that  one, 
though ! 

3487.  Notwithstanding  the  general  case 

you  make  for  County  Borough  status  I 
think  you  do  accept,  in  fact  you  said  so, 
that  there  would  have  to  be  a consider- 
able measure  of  joint  working  between 
local  authorities? Yes,  Sir. 

3488.  Could  you  indicate  to  us,  please, 
the  sort  of  subjects  in  which  you.  think 
joint  working  would  have  to  be  achieved? 

Ambulances  and  Fire  Brigade. 

Technical  colleges,  but  I gather  we  are 
not  yet  touching  education,  or  are  we? 

3489.  You  may  mention  it  if  you  wish. 

1 will  mention  technical  colleges  and 

further  education.  That  may  need  joint 
working  but  not  necessarily  joint  com- 
mittees. Would  it  be  as  well  if  I defined 
our  use  of  our  terms? 

3490.  Yes. 1 think  you  asked  some- 

body in  a previous  hearing  and  we 
thought  we  had  better  specify  what  we 
mean.  We  have  made  references  to  joint 
committees  and  joint  boards  and  in  the 
light  of  further  consideration  and  looking 
at  connotations  of  those  phrases,  joint 
boards  ought  to  come  out.  What  we 
talk  about  is  joint  committees.  We  think 
of  joint  committees  which  may  be  ad- 
visory or  they  may  be  committees  to 
whom  are  delegated  executive  powers. 
They  may  be  committees  who”  are 
financed  by  estimate  which  goes  to  the 
local  authorities  for  approval  or  it  might 
be  a joint  committee  with  executive 
powers  which  might  precept  upon  the 
local  authority.  But  the  difference  between 
joint  committee  and  joint  board  in  our 
view  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  former  it 
is  always  open  to  the  membership  to 
withdraw  or  to  alter  the  constitution  or 
to  alter  the  powers.  The  difficulty  with 
a joint  board  is  that  it  is  either  set  up  by 
statute  or  by  ministerial  order  and  it  .is 
very  difficult  to  alter  once  it  is  set  up. 
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As  regards  the  area  that  would  depend 
upon  the  service  which  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered under  the  aegis  of  this  joint  com- 
mittee, the  Fire  Brigade  and  ambulance 
are  not  necessarily  proper  to  the  same 
area,  not  necessarily  proper  to  the  same 
joint  committee.  That  is  because  the 
Fire  Brigade’s  primary  object  is  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  greatest  fire  risks,  that 
is  to  say  broadly  the  industrial  areas. 
The  ambulance  is  to  meet  the  needs 
primarily  of  the  residential  population. 
Whereas  once  upon  a time  the  ambulance 
was  almost  solely  used  for  the  accidents, 
now  it  plays  a considerable  part  in  the 
hospital  service  in  getting  out-patients 
to  and  from  hospitals.  So  that  there 
are  two  quite  different  focal  points. 

3491.  Yes.  Now  for  joint  working 

you  have  not  mentioned  town  and  coun- 
try planning.  Would  you  say  there  is 
no  case  for  joint  working  or  consultation 
in  the  matter  of  planning? On  plan- 

ning, Sir,  we  take  this  view.  The  plan 
for  Greater  'London  was  drawn  up  by 
Professor  Abercrombie  at  the  request  of 
the  Minister.  No  local  authority  planned 
Greater  London,  ft  was  the  Professor 
under  the  Minister.  That  plan  has  now 
been  incorporated,  with,  amendments  of 
course,  in  the  whole  of  the  plans  of  all 
Home  Counties  approved  by  the  Minister 
and  now  is  amended  only  by  the 
Minister. 

3492.  But  is  it  not  the  business  of  the 
County  Council  every  five  years  to  bring 
up  any  amendments  or  additions  to  the 
plan  in  the  light  of  current  experience? 

-That  is  because  the  County  at  the 

.moment  is  the  planning  authority  but 
the  County  was  not  the  planning 
authority  until  1947. 

3493.  I appreciate  that.  I am  only 

getting  the  present  position. 1 was 

harking  back  to  1947  •because  T want  to 
say  something  about  what  happened  in 
1946.  Before  the  1947  Act  we  had  set 
up  a joint  executive  planning  committee 
for  South-West  Essex  to  which  we  had 
given  executive  powers  and  that  com- 
mittee could,  if  necessary,  be  resuscitated 
but  we  do  not  necessarily  accept  the  view 
that  you  need  a very  large  scale  organi- 
sation to  review  the  plan.  We  think  that 
the  bulk  of  it  can  be  reviewed  by  the 
county  boroughs  but  to  the  extent  that 
an  overall  planning  review  of  London  is 
required  it  should  again  be  a matter  for 
the  Minister  with  the  advice  of  such  an 
expert  as  Professor  Abercrombie. 
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3494.  Yon  mean  that  amendment  of 
the  plan  should  be  initiated  by  the 

Minister,  would  you  say  that? No,  by 

us.  I beg  your  pardon,  large  soale 
alterations  could  be  initiated  by  the 
Minister.  I think  Mr.  Blakeley  can  help 
on  this  .—Mr.  Blakeley.  South-West 
Essex  has  a long  experience  of  joint 
arrangement  over  planning  purposes. 
Before  the  joint  planning  committee, 
referred  to  by  Alderman  Ross  Wyld, 
was  formed  with  executive  powers  we 
had  a Metropolitan  Essex  Post  War 
Reconstruction  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee which  issued  various  reports  and 
there  was  also  a West  Essex  Advisory 
Committee  even  before  that.  I do  not 
think  anyone  would  dissent  from  our 
view  that  in  preparing  a development 
plan  'for  an  area  of  this  kind  you  would 
need  a joint  executive  planning  com- 
mittee as  was  formed  some  time  ago 
before  the  transfer  of  power.  But  we 
take  the  view  now,  Sir,  that  we  have 
gone  a long  way  from  that  and  in  effect 
we  have  now  got  an  approved  develop- 
ment plan  which  merely  wants  bringing 
up  to  date  every  five  years.  We  think, 
Sir,  that  between  the  new  planning 
authority  and  the  Minister  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government  it  would  be  better 
for  the  individual  planning  authorities 
to  do  that  and  it  could  be  done  without 
a great  deal  of  difficulty.  I do  not  know 
whether  the  Members  have  ever  seen 
a development  plan? 

3495.  Yes. Very  few  of  those 

development  plans  in  this  part  of  Essex 
contain  regional  matters  and  in  so  far 
as  they  do  contain  regional  matters  they 
do  not  emanate  from  the  Essex  County 
Council,  they  emanated  from  the  Aber- 
crombie plan  and  the  approval  of  that 
plan  by  the  Minister.  They  were  in- 
corporated by  Essex  in  the  develop- 
ment plan  and  those  regional  proposals 
oo-uld  quite  as  easily  have  been  in- 
corporated in  the  individual  development 
plan.  There  would  have  been  a great 
deal  more  advantage  from  the  public 
point  of  view  in  the  individual  develop- 
ment plans  being  made  available  and  the 
individual  written  statements  being  made 
available  rather  than  one  town  map 
being  prepared  for  metropolitan  Essex. 
As  an  example  of,  shall  we  say,  the  lack 
of  the  need  for  a joint  committee  on 
amendment,  we  would  again  point  out 
that  East  Ham  and  West  Ham  pre- 
pared their  development  plans,  and 
whereas  they  thought  they  would  need 


a joint  committee,  meeting  regularly  to 
settle  problems,  in  fact  that  committee 
hardly  ever  met.  The  details  were 
solved  by  mutual  consultation. 

3496.  You  can  see  the  point,  of 
course,  of  all  these  questions,  it  is  very 

obvious? Alderman  Ross  Wyld: 

Yes. 

3497.  But  to  a person  who  is  not  very 
familiar  with  'Metropolitan  Essex  travel- 
ling through  your  area  it  is  a little 
difficult  to  tell,  where  one  borough  ends 
and  'another  begins.  You  can  hardly 
tell  that  by  the  eye,  can  you?  You, 
living  and  working  there,  know  all  about 
these  things.  iDo.  you  really  think  it 
would  be  entirely  satisfactory  if.  the 
quinquennial  revision  -of  the  regional 
plan  were  split  up  .between  12  or  13 
authorities?  It  would  seem  there  would 
have  to  be  a good  deal  of  consultation 
between  neighbours,  would  there  not? 

What  would  these  quinquennial 

revisions  involve,  sir?  As  far  as  we  can 
see  it  cannot  involve  a very  radical 
change  in  the  present  lay  out  of  the  resi- 
dential areas  in  our  12  boroughs.  It  may 
mean  some  minor  alterations  in  respect 
of  open  spaces.  It  may  involve,  sub- 
ject to  'the  Transport  Ministry  finding 
so  me  money,  minor  alterations  in  regard 
to  highways.  But  the  broad  pattern  of 
the  plan  of  what  I will  call  South-West 
Essex  ihas  already  been  settled,  where 
the  industries  shall  be,  (where  the  schools 
shall  be.  subject  to  additional  schools, 
which  shall  be  residential  and  which 
shall  be  open  spaces.  It  is  broadly 
settled. 

3498.  I do  not  want  to  get  into  too 
much  detail  about  planning  because 
others  will  be  asking  you  about  this  but 
take  just  as  an  example  a place  which  is 
zoned  for  residential  use.  You  might 
find  as  the  years  go  by  that  you  wanted 
to  recommend  some  change  in  density 
or  planning  standards  so  as  to  change 
your  target  figure.  Would  you  think  it 
■right  that  any  one  of  your  boroughs 
should  put  that  proposal  forward  except 
in  consultation  with  other  'boroughs 
because  once  you  start  altering  densities 
and  planning  standards  you  cannot 
confine  that  entirely  to  one  section  of 

the  whole  area? Mr.  Nicholls  the 

Town  Clerk  of  Ilford  has  had  some 
experience. — Mr.  Nicholls:  May  I say 
that  such  alterations  of  the  Development 
Plan  as  have  already  been  proposed  have 
all,  I think,  been  initiated  -by  the  local 
authority  and  not  iby  the  county  council. 
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In  my  own  borough  we  have  a striking 
case  of  that  at  the  present  time  where 
a serious  fire  occurred  a few  months 
ago  which  has  provided  the  opportunity 
for  the  part  of  the  development  plan 
containing  that  particular  area  to  be 
revised  so  as  to  enable  an  area  of  what 
is  called  comprehensive  redevelopment 
to  he  prepared.  The  initiative  in  that 
necessarily  has  come  from  my  •Borough 
Council.  Now,  we  have  to  work  through 
•the  County  Council  and  I must  say  and 
acknowledge  that  the  County  Council 
are  most  co-operative  in  these  matters. 
But  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  we 
should  not  work  direct  to  the  Minister 
and  in  the  end  it  is  .the  Minister  who 
has  got  to  approve  it.  The  Minister 
will  take  care  of  any  new  densities  that 
may  arise  and  any  changes  of  zoning 
and  that  kind  of  thing  if  he  thinks  there 
are  any  regional  problems  involved.  In 
fact,  the  Ministry  have  an  officer  who 
is  not  in  name,  I think,  but  -in  fact,  a 
regional  planning  officer.  That  officer 
on  behalf  of  the  Minister  will  take  care 
of  all  the  regional  problems.  We  think 
that  having  to  'Work  in  a matter  of  this 
kind  through  the  Co  unity  Council  is 
quite  unnecesary.  It  is  only  an  unneces- 
sary cog  in  an  already  complicated  ad- 
ministrative machine.  We  could  submit 
these  proposals  ourselves  direct  to  the 
Minister  quite  as  readily  as  we  can 
submit  them  to  the  County  Council.  We 
have  to  prepare  all  the  initial  plans.  We 
have  to  do  all  the  initial  surveys.  We 
have  to  carry  out  all  the  negotiations 
with  the  owners  and,  of  course,  all  that 
has  to  be  approved  by  our  elected  mem- 
bers. When  they  decide,  all  they  can 
do  is  to  recommend  and  it  goes  to 
another  set  of  elected  members  and 
another  set  of  officers. 

We  feel  it  would  be  much  simpler, 
much  better,  much  quicker  if  we  were 
able  to>  take  our  decisions  and  submit 
them  to  the  Minister  direct  for  approval 
and  we  find  that  in  that  kind  of  amend- 
ment of  the  Development  Plan  the  ques- 
tion of  consultation  with  our  'neighbours 
just  does  not  arise  because  they  are  not 
affected  in  any  way.  But  if,  of  course, 
it  -were  an  alteration  of  the  Develop- 
ment Plan  on  our  boundary,  well,  we 
would  as  a matter  of  course  consult  with 
our  neighbours.  As  an  example  of  that 
we  have  on  our  boundary  a housing 
estate  which  is  partly  an  Ilford  and  partly 
in  Dagenham,  an  'estate  called  Marks 
Gate  Estate.  That  estate  was  planned 


jointly  by  Ilford  and  Dagenham  and  the 
whole  estate,  although  it  is  in  two 
different  boroughs,  is  planned  as  a unity. 
That  plan,  which  of  course  was  prepared 
by  the  two  boroughs,  is  now  incor- 
porated do  the  Development  Plan.  It  is 
another  example  of  local  initiative  being 
incorporated  in  a plan  sponsored  by  the 
county.  But  it  was  not  the  county  that 
initiated  it.  Ilford  and  Dagenham 
initiated  it.  They  worked  together  and 
the  whole  estate  is  a unity  although  it 
ds  in  two  adjoining  boroughs. 

3499.  Perhaps  Alderman  Ross  Wyld 
would  not  mind  if  we  asked  the  repre- 
sentatives of  East  Ham  and  West  Ham 

something  about  this? Alderman 

Ross  Wyld'.  I was  going  to  ask  you  if 
you  would  mind  if  they  spoke  about 
this.  . 

3500.  They  are  autonomous  bodies 
and  some  of  your  'boundaries  are  not 
easily  distinguishable  for  a stranger  from 
the  neighbours.  How  have  you  found 
the  absence  of  a regional  county  plan? 
Have  you  found  it  embarrassed  you? 

Alderman  J.  A.  Hart : No,  Sir.  We 

have,  .indeed,  as  has  been  mentioned,  had 
a joint  committee  in  existence  for  con- 
sultation with  the  Essex  County  Plan- 
ning Authority.  In  practice  we  have  not 
found  it  necessary  to  use  that  organisa- 
tion except  possibly  through  our  officials 
and  by  direct  contact  with  the  County 
Borough  of  West  Ham.  Obviously  all 
planning  matters  which  concern  West 
Ham  and  East  Plain  are  the  subject  of 
joint  discussion  and  joint  consultation 
as  with  the  County  .of  Essex  where  they 
are  concerned  with  planning  matters  on 
the  boundaries.  There  seems  to  be  con- 
cern that  there  should  be  an  overall 
authority  for  planning  covering  a wider 
unit  than,  say,  East  or  West  Ham,  and 
it  seems  to  be  felt  that  possibly  this 
should  be  a county  authority ; but  we 
want  .to  suggest,  to  add  to  what  has  been 
said,  by  the  Town  Clerk  of  Ilford,  that 
the  Ministry  is  the  overall  authority  and 
the  Ministry  as  the  body  to  which  we 
would  make  direct  application  for 
changes  in  our  plan.  They  would  see 
to  it  that  we  were  not  doing  things  to 
the  detriment  tof  neighbouring  autho- 
rities. Indeed,  the  Ministry  would  pos- 
sibly take  decisions  over  and  above  the 
planning  authorities  as  they  have  done 
in  our  North  Woolwich  area  where  there 
•are  ’ three  planning  authorities,  East 
Ham,  West  Ham  and  the  County  of. 
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London  who  did  not,  in  fact,  agree 
amongst  themselves  as  to  'the  develop- 
ment of  that  area  and  the  Ministry  made 
a decision  which  should  apply  to  the 
whole. 

I would  like  to  make  another  point 
in  regard  to  the  all-purpose  planning 
authority ; to  suggest  that  mot  only  is 
planning  a major  consideration  but  so 
is  housing  and  so  is  re-development.  The 
all-purpose  authority  is  able  to  imple- 
ment those  three  things  under  the  one 
roof,  so  to  speak,  comprehensively  and 
effectively  'because  it  lis  an  all-purpose 
authority.  Indeed,  Sir,  we  have  not  found 
any  difficulties  at  all  as  planning 
authorities. 

3501.  Thank  you.  I expect.  West  Ham 

will  give  me  the  same  answer. 

Councillor  McMillan : Exactly  the  same, 

I could  not  add  to  that. 

3502.  Those  are  the  general  .points. 

Alderman  Ross  Wyld : May  I add 

a further  point?  The  present  machinery 
has  had  two  effects  to  which  1 want  to 
draw  attention.  One  is  the  question  of 
delay  in  dealing  with  applications  for 
planning  permission.  A man  who  wants 
planning  permission  for  development  not 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  present 
plan  submits  it  to  the  borough:  from 
the  borough  it  has  to  go  to  the  area 
planning  sub-committee:  from  the  area 
planning  sub-committee  it  goes  to  'the 
county  council  planning  committee. 
From  there  through  the  county  council 
to  the  Minister.  From  county  boroughs 
if  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
it  goes  straight  to  the  Minister.  There 
is  a considerable  saving  of  time,  a very 
real  saving  of  time  amounting  not  only 
to  weeks  but  in  some  cases  to  months. 

The  other  point  is  that  after  the  plan 
as  a whole  had  been  approved  by  the 
county  the  Minister  took  the  initiative 
and  deleted  large  seotions  of  proposed 
industries  in  the  whole  of  South-West 
Essex.  That  was  not  done  by  the  county. 
It  did  not  need  to  be  done  through  the 
county,  the  Minister  could  have  done  it 
just  as  easily  directly  with  the  county 
boroughs  concerned.  That  was  when 
they  decided  that  the  industrialisation  of 
the  Thames  Valley  should  be  revised. 

3503.  You  have  mentioned  am- 
bulances, fire  brigade,  further  education, 
are  there  no  other  services  which  you 
think  could  require  joint  operation? 
—Not  general  joint  committees.  There 


would  naturally  be  joint  coriimittees 
between  two  authorities  or  three  autho- 
rities in  regard  to  specific  functions  as, 
for  example,  refuse  disposal.  1 know 
that  worried  the  L.C.C.  quite  a lot.  As 
fax  as  we  are  concerned  we  have,  up 
to  the  present,  been  able  to  consume  our 
own  smoke  and  our  own  refuse  to  (lie 
extent  that  we  have  already  initiated 
joint  committees.  Refuse  disposal  is  a 
matter  for  two  or  three  joint  committees 
at  the  present  time.  It  depends  on  the 
areas. 

3504.  Chairman:  Thank  you.  Sir 

Charles  Morris  will  be  with  us  lliis  after- 
noon but  not  tomorrow  morning.  Could 
we  move  on  to  education  because  he 

has  some  questions  to  ask? If  you 

please. 

3505.  Sir  Charles  Morris.  You  did 
say,  Alderman  Ross  Wyld,  something 
about  the  Ministry’s  evidence ; in  _ the 
section  which  you  quoted  the  Ministry 
lay  great  stress,  do  they  nut,  mi  the 
principle  embodied  in  the  Education  Act 
of  1944  that  the  same  authority  should 
be  responsible  for  primary  and  _ foi 
secondary  and  for  further  education? 
They  say  it  is  even  more  valid  today  than 
it  was  14  years  ago  and  your  proposal, 
so  far  as  it  affects  the  authorities  that 
would  like  to  be  county  boroughs,  would 
keep  all  those  things,  of  course,  in  the 

same  hands? In  the  county  borough 

hands. 

3506.  And  your  feeling  is  that  a set 
up  in  which  those  things  were  all  in 
county  borough  hands,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  relation  of  (lie  county 
boroughs  to  the  Ministry,  would  be  in 
theory  and  in  general  principle  an 
entirely  satisfactory  arrangement? — — 
That  would  be  our  view. 

3507.  Not  just  for  Essex,  bill  in 

general? Yes. 

3508.  So  that  even— supposing  you  for- 
get about  Essex  for  the  moment — if  you 
were  considering  the  interests  of  the 
whole  Metropolitan  area  you  would 
think,  would  you,  that  for  education  a 
system  of  county  boroughs,  enjoying  the 
same  relationship  with  the  Ministry 
that  county  boroughs  at  present  enjoy, 
would  be  an  entirely  satisfactory  educa- 
tional arrangement  for  Greater  London? 

1 should  be  very  reluctant  to  say 

that,  Sir,  because  I did  say  earlier  that 
we  do  not  know  the  problems  of 
the  L.C.C.  and  we  do  not  know 
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the  problems  of  Middlesex.  When 

you  turn  to  Surrey  and  Kent  they  do  not 
have  the  same  large  units  that  we  have, 
20,000  and  30,000  inhabitants  for  a local 
authority  in  Surrey  is  quite  normal  size. 
But  we  are  not  advocating  county 
boroughs  except  in  respect  of  South-West 
Essex  because  we  would  be  very  loth  to 
attempt  to  tell  these  people  how  they 
should  run  their  business.  So  far  as  we 
are  concerned  we  have  no  doubts  at  all 
that  county  boroughs  will  work  satisfac- 
torily in  South-West  Essex.  We  are  not 
trying  to  suggest  to  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion what  should  be  the  pattern  of  local 
government  for  Greater  London.  We  do 
not  think  that  is  our  function.  We  would 
regard  it  as  impertinent,  if  1 may  say  so, 
but  we  do  think  we  know  what  should  be 
the  pattern  for  South-West  Essex  because 
we  have  our  own  peculiar  problems. 

3509.  May  I just  press  you  a little 
further  on  that?  I think  in  your  opening 
statement  you  said  that  you  thought  that 
the  county  borough  pattern  was  a good 
pattern  for  local  government  and  that 
wherever  it  was  possible  for  local  govern- 
ment to  be  arranged  on  the  county 

borough  pattern,  it  should  be? That  is 

right. 

3510.  Is  that  not  going  just  a little 

further  than  you  have  just  said? No, 

because  we  have  restricted  ourselves  to 
the  effect  of  it  in  South-West  Essex  where 
all  the  authorities  whom  we  represent, 
with  four  exceptions,  are  over  .100,000, 
the  major  exception  being  Barking 
which  is  tucked  in  between  other  autho- 
rities and  for  whom  county  borough 
powers  are  claimed,  and  Wanstead  and 
Woodford  and  Chingford  who  would  be 
prepared  to  accept  powers  but  recognise 
in  advance  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  joint  working  in  respect  of  some 
powers  which  would,  of  course,  include 
education. 

3511.  Shall  we  take  one  of  the  things 

which  would  be  a problem  if  anything  is 
a problem  for  the  county  borough 
pattern?  First,  further  education:  you 
have  told  us  a bit  more  about  what  you 
have  in  mind  in  relation  .to  joint  com- 
mittees. I take  it  that  it  is  your  view 
and  the  view  of  all  your  authorities  that 
arrangements  for  further  education,  cer- 
tainly the  arrangements  for  the  placing 
and  maintaining  of  technical  colleges, 
would  really  require  some  inter-connected 
borough  arrangement? No,  I am 


sorry  if  I said  joint  committee  there.  1 
should  have  used  the  word  joint  working 
because  I draw  a distinction.  Let  me 
give  you  a concrete  example.  It  is  within 
my  own  borough,  the  South-West  Essex 
Technical  College.  The  governors  of  that 
college  are  drawn  from  what  I would  call 
a catchment  area  plus  certain  persons 
representing  industry,  certain  other  per- 
sons representing  the  counity  council,  cer- 
tain other  persons  representing  various 
different  interests.  It  is  our  view  that  that 
technical  college,  and  the  same  would 
apply  to  the  South-East  College,  should 
be  and  could  be  conveniently  adminis- 
tered by  the  authority  within  whose 
bounds  it  happens  to  fall.  The  governing 
body  operating  under  an  instrument  of 
government  would  have  certain  powers 
allotted  to  it  and  it  would  make  such 
recommendations  as  are  necessary  and 
take,  in  accordance  with  the  instrument  of 
government,  such  decisions  as  are  open 
to  it.  In  regard  to  allocation  of  places 
and  choice  of  student  for  that  technical 
college,  in  fact,  I think  it  would  be 
agreed  that  students,  particularly  whole- 
time students  for  technical  colleges,  are 
accepted  on  the  basis  of  their  academic 
qualifications.  We  would  regard  the 
question  of  the  governing  body  as  pro- 
viding what  I would  regard  as  a working 
arrangement,  administering  as  a matter 
of  £ s.  d.  which  can  be  shared  out 
amongst  the  boroughs  concerned  on  the 
basis  of  so  much  a place.  But  we  would 
regard  the  physical  maintenance  as  a 
matter  for  the  authority  in  whose  area 
the  college  is  situated,  the  governing  body 
dealing  with  all  matters  common  to  the 
catchment  area. 

3512.  Let  us  stick  for  a moment  to  the 
South-West  Essex  Technical  College.  You 
are  not  thinking  of  the  governors  being 
an  independent  body  responsible  to  the 
main  using  local  authorities ; you  are 
thinking  of  it  as  being  governed  by  one 
local  authority  acting  as  an  agent  for  the 

major  users? That  is  what  it  would 

come  to. 

3513.  And  then  the  minor  users,  the 
authorities  who  send  few  students,  would 
have  a different  arrangement,  some 
financial  arrangement? — ■ — Yes,  but  very 
shortly  it  would  be  a case  of  finding 
out  from  where  the  allocation  comes  and 
the  appointment  of  the  governors  is  not 
a very  heart-burning  question.  It  is  one 
on  which  there  would  be  natural 
generosity  within  the  instrument  to  see 
that  all  the  interests  were  represented. 
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3514.  The  governing  would  really  be 
in  the  hands,  in  your  case,  of  the 

Walthamstow  County  Borough? Yes. 

That  is  what  I understand  happens  in 
the  provinces,  I think  Mr.  Nicholas  can 
tell  us  more  on  that. 

3515.  I am  just  wondering  whether  in 
■the  case  of  the  South-West  Essex  College 
it  would  not  draw  from  a considerable 
number  of  these  county  boroughs  rather 
than,  say,  from  itself.  A county  borough 
authority  would  draw  from  a goodish 
number  of  authorities,  would  it  not? 

It  would  draw  from  the  whole  of 

the  area  that  it  at  present  covers  which 
is  namely  South-West  Essex  because 
there  is  the  South-West  Essex  College, 
and  there  is  a South-East  Essex  College. 
There  'is  or  will  be  a West  Essex  College 
and  the  catchment  area  falls  very 
roughly  into  our  area.  There  may  be 
a slight  overlap  into  parts  of  Essex  but 
it  is  very  small. 

3516.  Are  you  thinking  that  the 
authorities  mainly  concerned  would  want 
to  have  some  sort  of  advisory  committee 

on  further  education? Yes,  if  they 

need  it.  But  we  would  not  expect  any- 
thing on  a very  'large  scale  in  the  way  of 
joint  working  here  other  than  this  ques- 
tion of  the  appointment  of  the  governors. 

3517.  You  were  not  thinking,  for 
instance,  of  any  system  by  which  a 
number  of  authorities  could  run  colleges 
of  this  kind  and  do  no  accounting  about 
individual  students’  fees  and  have,  let  us 
say,  free  trade  in  students,  taking  no 
account  of  which  borough  they  came 

■from? Somebody  has  to  pay  for 

them,  either  on  a basis  of  rateable  value 
or  basis  per  student  or  any  other  basis 
you  can  think  of. 

3518.  You  would  agree  that  basis? 

No,  I do  not  think  we  would  worry 

on  that  side. 

3519.  But  if  you  did  not,  if  you  had 
to  have  an  accounting  for  individual 
students  and  so  on,  could  you  give  the 
same  services  as  if  the  college  were  run 

by  a larger  authority? 1 do  not  think 

there  would  be  any  difficulty  at  all.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  secondary 
school  pupils  coming  out  of  one  area 
into  another.  This  accounting  question 
has  been  settled — I forget  where  it  was — 
two  or  .three  years  ago  and  is  working  as 
smoothly  as  possible. 

3520.  Chairman : I think  Mr.  Nicholls 

would  like  to  say  something  on  this. 

Mr.  Nicholls  and  Mr.  Light  can  help  us 


on  this. — Mr.  Nicholls:  I.  have  really 
nothing  to  add  to  what  Alderman  Ross 
Wyld  has  said  on  the  general  arrange- 
ment but  Mr.  Light  might  be  able  to 
help  you  on  the  financial  side,  particu- 
larly on  the  question  raised  by  Sir  Charles 
Morris.— Mr.  Light:  On  the  question  of 
finance  we  consider  that  the  financial 
distribution  of  the  cost  is  a very  insignifi- 
cant matter.  Other  schemes  of  ours  work 
on  the  basis  of  rateable  value;  either 
that  or  per  capita  would  equally  suit  for 
the  distribution  of  the  cost. 

3521.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  One  could 
quite  understand  that  if  you  had  a college 
with  7,000  students  and  say  700  of  them 
came  .from  a number  of  authorities  out- 
side the  authority  that  was  running  the 
college,  that  would  be  a relatively  small 
business,  but  if  you  had  7,000  from 
eleven  authorities  fairly  well  distributed 

would  that  be  equally  easy? 1 think 

so,  Sir.  It  would  be  a matter  of 
arithmetic  more  than  it  would  be  of 
detailed  calculation. 

3522.  But  if  you  were  thinking  of 
running  it  on  an  agency  basis  through 
the  authority  in  whose  area  it  was 

located? Mr.  Nicholls:  We  would 

not  regard  it  as  being  on  an  agency  basis, 
we  would  regard  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
South-West  Essex  College,  as  being  a 
college  vested  in  the  Walthamstow  Edu- 
cation Authority  but  by  agreement 
between  the  various  authorities  there 
would  be  an  agreed  Articles  of  Manage- 
ment which  would  provide  for  so  many 
governors  to  be  appointed  by  Waltham- 
stow, so  many  by  Ilford,  so  many  by 
Leyton,  whichever  authorities  were  using 
the  college,  and  the  places  that  are  at 
present  available  to  all  the_  boroughs 
would,  if  there  was  no  change  in  demand, 
continue  to  be  available  to  those 
boroughs. 

3523.  And  the  college  would  have  a 
constitution  which  would  give  ^ die 
governors  very  specific  powers.  They 
would  really  be  a subcommittee  of  the 

Waltham  stow  Council  ? A Id  erman 

Ross  Wyld:  I think  they  would  have 
more  powers  than  they  have  at  the 
moment  and  I speak  as  a governor  of 
the  South-West  Essex  Technical  College. 
We  are  at  the  present  moment  a sub- 
committee of  the  education  authority  of 
the  County  Council. 

3524.  Do  you  consider  that  an  arrange- 
ment of  that  sort,  where  the  direct 
responsibility  of  the  governors  wavs  to 
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■the  Walthamstow  Council,  would  be 

satisfactory  to  all  ,the  authorities? 

Yes.  We  discussed  this  and  that  was 
our  view.  We  have  discussed  this  point 
having  seen  some  of  the  questions  you 
put  to  other  people  first. 

3525.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Would  you 
tell  me  on  what  .sort  of  case  the  governors 
would  be  subject  to  directions  from  the 
borough  council?  The  institution  is  to 
be  vested  in  the  borough  council, 
governors  are  to  be  appointed  and  there 
is  .to  be  an  instrument  of  government. 
What  I would  like  to  have  clear  in  my 
mind  is  what  are  the  sort  of  things  on 
which  Walthamstow  could  give  them 
directions  which  would  not  be  open  to 

the  other  users  to  give  to  them?. 

Frankly  I cannot  think  of  any.  I should 
imagine  that  the  governors  would  play 
a much  greater  part  in  directing  the  life 
and  activities  of  the  college. 

3526.  Who  would  control  the 
governors?  The  institution  is  vested  in 

the  Walthamstow  Borough  Council? 

Yes. 

3527.  The  governors  in  a sense  are 
part  of  their  machine  under  the  plan? 

It  is,  if  I may  say,  pari  passu,  the 

same  as  the  powers  which  are  at  present 
invested  in  secondary  school  governors. 
But  I will  take  that  a little  further. 
Appointment  of  heads  of  departments 
would  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
governors.  That  is  not  the  function 
of  a present  secondary  school  governor. 

3528.  I am  not  suggesting  you  would 
do  it,  but  would  it  be  open  under  your 
set  up  for  the  borough  council  in  whom 
the  institution  is  vested  to  say  for  reasons 
which  commend  themselves  to 
Walthamstow  but  might  not  commend 
themselves  to  other  users  that  the  insti- 
tution should  no  longer  be  used  for 

a certain  purpose?. 1 should  think  it 

would  be  very  unlikely  because  in  rela- 
tion to  your  instrument  of  government, 
if  it  did,  I should  not  think  we  would 
last  very  long. 

3529.  I agree  with  you  on  that,  but  I 
am  trying  to  get  out  what  would  be 

the  constitutional  position. What 

would  be  the  relationship  between  the 
governors  and  the  council? 

3530.  An  institution  which  is  to  serve 
a wide  area  that  is  to  be  vested  in 

one  of  the  authorities. Mr.  Nicholls: 

1 would  have  said  it  would  be  the  sub- 

■ jeet  of  agreement  between  the  various 
authorities,  that  agreement  would  run 


for  a number  of  years,  I should  think 
a long  term  of  years,  and  of  course 
.the  arrangement  could  not  be  altered 
without  giving  notice  to  terminate  the 
agreement. 

3531.  It  would  depend  then  on  what 

you  put  in  your  agreement? Aider- 

man  Ross  Wyld : Definitely.  May  I say 
we  are  all  in  favour  of  putting  every- 
thing you  can  into  an  agreement  at  the 
beginning  so  that  there  are  as  few  mis- 
understandings as  possible  later. 

3532.  I am  merely  making  the  point 
as  to  how  this  would  work  and  to  put 
it  into  your  minds  that  it  would  need 
a little  bit  of  thought  if  you  were  to 
carry  with  you  the  continued  goodwill 

of  all  users. That  would  be  our 

expectation.  I do  not  know  if  Aider- 
man  Hart  could  help  us  on  what  hap- 
pens in  regard  to  East  Ham, — Alderman 
J.  A . Hart : There  is  already  in  existence 
a regional  advisory  Council  which  is 
a co-ordinating  body  for  the  existing 
technical  colleges.  It  is  the  body  which 
decides  where  specialist  courses  shall  be 
undertaken.  It  is  through  the  Gouncil 
that  the  various  education  authorities 
agree  to  supply  so  many  places  and  it  is 
through  that  body  that  complete  freedom 
and  interchange  of  students  is  arranged. 
This  means  that  if  there  were  a number 
of  additional  county  boroughs  today  who 
had  technical  colleges  I am  certain  that 
they  would  become  part  of  that  regional 
authority.  At  the  present  moment  my 
own  authority,  for  example,  specialises 
in  gas  technology.  Specialist  courses  of 
.that  kind,  and  for  example  paint  tech- 
nology, are  arranged  not  to  cater  just 
for  East  Ham,  but  for  West  Ham  and 
Essex  students.  West  Ham  specialises  in 
other  fields  and  the  County  of  Essex 
specialises  also  ; and,  if  I may  say  so, 
the  co-ordinating  body  that  secures  that 
freedom  of  interchange  in  the  choice  of 
technical  college  already  exists.  I am 
quite  sure  that  the  County  Borough  of 
Walthamstow  could  as  easily  subscribe 
to  it  as  does  the  County  Borough  of  East 
Ham. 

3533.  Sir  Charles  Morris'.  May  I have 

a word  about  the  East  Ham  College? 
It  is  run  by  East  Ham  only?  It  is  not  on 
a fifty/fifty  basis  or  thirty/ seventy  basis 
with  the  county  or  West  Ham  or  any- 
body else? It  is  completely  under 

East  Ham’s  control. 

3534.  So  that  when  students  from 
other  authorities  go  to  East  Ham  they 
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are  really  buying  an  East  Ham  service, 
is  that  right? That  is  absolutely  true. 

3535.  And  East  Ham  is  running  it; 
nobody  can  say  a word  to  them.  People 
can  send  their  students  but  they  have  to 

pay? That  is  true.  The  fees  are 

agreed  fees  by  the  authorities  in  the 
region. 

3536.  But  the  idea  is  that  South-West 

Essex  would  be  quite  different? 

Alderman  Ross  Wyld ; We  started  on 
the  basis  that  because  it  is  in  our 
geographical  area  we  would  become  the 
owner  of  the  college  but,  recognising 
that  college  was  provided  to  serve  a 
much  wider  area  than  Walthamstow,  we 
would  say  powers  should  be  given  to  ■ 
the  governors  of  the  particular  college, 
because  it  serves  a wider  area,  than 
would  be  the  case  in  regard  to  East  Ham, 
where  they  are  serving  East  Ham 
primarily  and  are  taking  immigrants 
more  or  less  as  a sideline ; but  with 
■ours  the  immigrants  would  probably 
out-number  the  home  team. 

3537.  There  are  places,  are  there  not, 
where  a county  borough  may  be  want- 
ing to  put  up  a technical  college  but 
where  so  many  people  will  come  from 
another  authority,  it  may  be  a county 
borough  authority,  that  they  put  the 
college  up  together,  even  though  it  is 
in  the  area  of  the  county  borough  ; and 
they  share  the  capital  cost  and  so  on, 
and  also  have  arrangements  about  a joint 

budget— is  that  right? 1 have  heard 

of  a case,  but  I cannot  remember  any 
details. 

3538.  You  were  not  thinking  of  that? 

No,  I was  not  thinking  of  that.  I 

think  you  can  only  have  one  owner  of 
the  structure. 

3539.  But  would  you  think  that  this 
arrangement  would  work  as  well  as  any 
other?  Just  take  an  instance:  suppose 
that  Ilford,  shall  we  say — I am  going 
to  be  very  stupid  about  this  and  choose 
probably  the  wrong  industry — but  sup- 
pose Ilford  thought  you  were  not  press- 
ing forward  on  your  own  initiative,  shall 
I say,  with  building  courses ; or  if,  for 
instance,  you  took  the  view  that  engineer- 
ing courses  would  flourish  better  at 
Dagenham,  and  supposing  ^Ilford  did  not 
like  that,  or  Chingford  did  not  like  it, 
would  that  give  rise  to  any  problems  at 
all?  Do  you  think  that  would  come  out 

in  .the  wash? .Would  it  not  come  out 

first  on  the  Regional  Council  where  they 
do  this  specialising? 


3540.  I serve  myself  on  a regional 
council ; but  that  would  be  apt  to  be 

a debating  body,  would  it  not? 

Alderman  J.  A.  Hart : Can  I say  I am 
sorry  that  Sir  Charles  Morris’s  ex- 
perience has  been  like  that,  .but  in  our 
area  we  subscribe  100  per  cent  to  the 
joint  wishes  of  the  Regional  Council. 
In  East  Ham  we  are  about  to  'build  a 
new  college  because  there  is  an  expand- 
ing demand  for  technical  .education,  not 
only  in  East  Ham  but  in  the  regional 
area ; and  we  pay  a great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  Regional  Council.  We  do  not 
want  to  provide  places  wastefully,  and 
it  is  only  through  this  medium  that  we 
are  able  to  provide  specialist  courses  of 
the  Regional  Council  without  overlap 
and  to  take  advantage  of  other  people’s 
specialist  courses.  If  our  Regional 
Council  thought  our  college  was  not 
large  enough  we  would  take  steps  to 
enlarge  it. — - Councillor  McMillan : I 

would  say  the  Regional  Council’s  recom- 
mendations, though  only  advisory,  have 
been  implemented  100  per  cent,  by  the 
authorities  concerned. 

3541.  I would  not  like  to.  say  any- 
thing unduly  critical  of  regional  councils 
because  they  are  extremely  valuable 
bodies,  but  are  we  really  thinking  of  the 
regional  body  as  almost  determining  the 

controlling  policy? Alderman  J.  A. 

Hart:  In  so  far  as  students  living  .in 
other  areas  are  concerned,  _ .the  main 
consideration  so  far  as  technical  educa- 
tion is  concerned  is  that  it  is  not 
parochial  but  .it  is  available  to  as  wide 
an  area  as  wishes  to  take  advantage  of 
it ; and  it  .is  therefore  in  ithis  role  that 
the  .regional  council  should  function.  It 
has  no  autonomy  as  such,  but  wo 
regarded  as  important  that  we  should 
implement  its  full  wishes.  Tn  our  area 
it  does  function  very  effectively,  and 
without  it  we  should  not  .be  doing  justice 
to  those  who  want  to  .use  our  college. 
We  welcome  students  from  any  other 
place. 

3542.  You  are  .thinking  of  it  as  having 

no  formal  power  but  that  everything  it 
recommended  would  be  approved  by 
all  the  appropriate  councils? Yes. 

3543.  So  .that  it  could  work  almost 
as  .if  it  had  statutory  .powers?— .Indeed, 
Sir,  yes. 

3544.  And  that  happens? Yes. — 

Mr.  Nicholls:  We  are  not  thinking  of 
any  change.  It  would  function  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  .i.t  does  today. 
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-r— Alderman  J.  P.  Hart : We  .take  the 
place  of  Essex. 

3545.  And  you  feel  satisfied  that 

would  work? Alderman  Ross  Wyld : 

We  .are  satisfied,  Sir. 

Sir  Charles  Morris : I do  'not  know 
whether  any  other  member  would  like 
to  ask  questions  on  technical  education 
before  we  leave  this? 

3546.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  X am  just 
really  making  the  same  point  about  .the 
distinction  between  East  Ham  and  Wal- 
thamstow, which  seems  to  be  this — East 
Ham  provide  a service  and  other  people 
use  it  on  such  terms  as  East  Ham,  quite 

properly,  think  fit? Alderman  J.  A. 

Hart:  Yes,  on  agreed  terms. 

3547.  Yes,  but  they  have  to  be  agreed 
by  you,  whose  institution  it  is.  In  Wal- 
thamstow you  are  taking  over  under 
your  proposal  an  institution  which  has 
been  provided  not  really  on  the  initiative 
of  Walthamstow  for  the  needs  of  a wider 
area.  It  did  seem  ito  me  that  not  merely 
would  you  have  to  give  greater  powers 
of  management  to  the  governors  but 
that  you  would  have  to  have  some  sort 
of  constitutional  agreement,  in  the  sense 
that  you  act  rather  .as  trustees  (for  .the 

area  as  a whole. Alderman  Ross 

Wyld : I think  Mr.  Nicholls  covered  that 
point  and  is  in  agreement  with  it. — 
Alderman  J.  A.  Hart : Could  I go  back 
to  a point  made  in  answer  to  Sir  John 
in  relation  to  fees.  T am  reminded  that 
the  fees  chargeable  to  out  county 
students,  as  they  are  called,  are  statutory 
fees,  fixed  and  approved  by  the 
Ministry. 

3548.  Yes,  I recognise  that.- So  that 

whether  we  like  them  or  not,  they 
operate. 

3549.  Mr.  Cadbury : Up  to  what  level 
would  the  all-o  ver  planning  of  education 
be  done  for  the  region  .as  -a  whole?  I 
can  quite  understand  there  is  a lot  of 
discussion  as  to  what  places  are  neces- 
sary in  certain  subjects.  Where  would 
the  all-over  planning  be  done,  to  be  sure 
that  the  population  of  the  area  as  a 
whole  had  sufficient  courses  available 
and  sufficient  places  in  those  courses 
within  reasonable  access  of  itheir  homes? 

Alderman  Ross  Wyld : We  would 

expect  that  would  be  done  at  this  joint 
consultative  body  to  which  reference 
has  .already  been  made,  because  they 
only  know  just  where  the  demand  is 
arising.  I know  that  in  my  college  we 


were  faced  with  a report  about  eighteen 
months  .ago  that  it  was  necessary  to  alter 
our  emphasis  on  'the  arts  side.  It  was 
also  necessary  to  alter  the  emphasis  on 
one  or  two  other  subjects,  because  cer- 
tain other  colleges  within  the  Greater 
London  area  were  now  going  to 
specialise  in  things  which  we  ourselves 
had  been  handling ; and  in  order  that 
they  should  specialise  our  classes  had 
to  close  down. — Alderman  J.  A.  Hart : 
Could  T jusit  read  what  the  Minister  said 
about  regional  councils?  The  Minister 
says : “ It  is  considered  that  the  regional 
advisory  council  organisation  offers  the 
best  'prospect  of  achieving  increasingly 
close  collaboration  between  authorities 
and  more  co-ordinated  provision  not 
only  between  authorities  but  within 
authority  boundaries.”  The  point  is 
that  the  Minister  regards  this  medium  as 
the  one  which  will  achieve  places  for 
those  people  who  require  them  where 
they  require  them  and  at  the  time  they 
require  them. 

3550.  T am  sorry  to  press  the  point, 
but  the  joint  committee  would  have  no 
officers  of  its  own  ; they  would  merely  be 
the  officers  of  the  county  boroughs,  as 
they  would  be,  which  would  co-ordinate 
the  pattern  at  the  joint  committee  level? 
— — Alderman  Ross  Wyld : That  is  so, 
Sir. — Councillor  McMillan:  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  duplication  of  courses  by 
East  Ham  and  West  Ham  and  the  col- 
leges in  the  L.C.C.  area  close  to  us. 
The  regional  advisory  council  in  the  first 
place  avoided  the  duplication  and  sorted 
things  out,  and  the  whole  scheme  is  now 
working  most  effectively. 

3551.  Chairman:  I am  not  yet  quite 
convinced  by  your  arguments  on  this 
subject,  and  I think  I ought  to  give 
you  another  try.  Let  me  put  it  this 
way — T will  assume  for  the  moment  that 
you  have  your  regional  advisory  council 
working  effectively  and  covering  the 
whole  district.  Let  us  assume  they  say 
there  ought  to  be  either  a new  college 
in  one  of  your  areas  or  an  extension  of 
an  existing  college  for  certain  purposes ; 
that  that  extension  or  new  building 
should  be  designed  to  cater  for  X 
students,  of  whom  probably  only  half 
would  be  available  during  the  next  five 
years,  or  something  of  that  kind — look- 
ing ahead — and  of  whom  perhaps  only 
quite  a few  come  from  your  own. 
borough.  Do  you  think  it  is  really 
human  nature  that  your  borough  would 
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then  cheerfuly  undertake  the  building  of 
a new  building  or  the  extension  of  an 
old  building,  costing  perhaps  half  a 
million  pounds  or  something  of  that 
kind,  incurring  all  the  loan  charges  and 
sinking  fund  charges . and  so  forth, 
merely  in  order  to  provide  for  the  future, 
most  of  which  would  be  a future  of 
students  from  other  areas?  Do  you 
think  it  is  likely  that  that  building  or 
extension  would  get  built  on  those  terms 

and  under  those  conditions? Aider- 

man  Ross  Wyld : You  face  me  with  an 
ideal  situation,  Sir.  We  have  never  had 
this  position  in  my  lifetime,  a building 
in  advance  of  requirements.  The  Minis- 
try have  seen  to  that!  But  if  the  possi- 
bility is  that  in  future  there  would  be 
planning  and  building  in  advance  then 
either  we,  or  we  jointly  with  those  who 
would  benefit  by  it,  would  undertake 
those  responsibilities.  We  have  never 
hesitated  to  undertake  our  own  respon- 
sibilities in  advance,  even  though  it 
means,  as  you  say,  sinking  your  money 
for  prospective  benefits  in  the  future ; 
but  if  the  real  difficulty  was  such  that 
we  could  not  afford  it  then  those  who 
were  going  to  benefit  by  it  would  un- 
doubtedly get  together  and  make  their 
own  arrangements.  We  do  that  for 
housing,  you  know. 

3552.  Yes.— — Alderman  J.  A.  Hart: 
East  Ham  are  providing  courses  in  paint 
technology.  We  have  not  a single  paint 
manufacturer  but  in  the  neighbouring 
borough  of  Barking  they  have  many 
manufacturers,  and  it  is  mainly  because 
of  that  that  paint  technology  features  in 
our  local  college.  I agree  it  is  not  per- 
haps of  the  same  magnitude,  but  it  is 
much  the  same  principle ; and  I am  sure 
we  would  be  able  to  undertake  it  to  a 
greater  extent  if  the  circumstances 
demanded  it. 

Chairman : I see.  You  have  given  me 
the  answer,  thank  you  very  much. 

3553.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  May  I 

come  to  what  you  may  feel  to  be  a 
similar  question,  about  selective  second- 
ary schools.  I believe  that  in  your  area, 
the  area  of  your  authorities,  in  the  selec- 
tive secondary  schools  there  is  a good 
deal  of  criss-crossing  of  pupils  from  the 
area  of  one  authority  to  another,  going 
to  the  grammar  and  selective  schools. 
There  is  naturally  a little  criss-crossing 
about  the  secondary  modern  schools,  but 
there  is  a lot,  I believe — I have  seen  some 
figures  for  it — in  the  selective  schools. 


Alderman  Ross  Wyld:  There  is  a 

lot. 

3554.  Perhaps  not  quite  so  great  as  in 
the  County  of  London,  but  a very  great 
deal.  There  are  two  main  arguments, 
I suppose — one  involves  democratic 
principle,  parents’  choice  ; secondly,  after 
all,  one  school  may  suit  a pupil  better 
than  another,  even  though  it  is  a bit 
further  away.  Would  it  be  your  view 
that,  if  the  authorities  all  became  county 
boroughs  you  would  try  to  maintain  that, 
or  would  it  be  your  view  that  people 
would  probably  be  satisfied — and  rightly 
satisfied— with  the  local  selective 
schools?— — Alderman  Ross  Wyld:  I 
think,  Sir,  we  ought  to  get  the  facts  in 
perspective  on  this.  I have  heard  so 
much  about  this  question  of  parents’ 
choice  among  our  own  discussions  that 
we  have  been  doing  a bit  of  investigating, 
For  primary  schools  there  is,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  no  selective  choice.  A 
child  goes  to  the  nearest  school,  par- 
ticularly in  urban  areas — we  are  not  talk- 
ing of  rural  areas.  When  you  get  to 
the  secondary  selective  schools  and  the 
grammar  schools  and  boarding  schools, 
when  the  child  sits  the  11 -plus  exam  the 
parent  is  invited  to  indicate  an  order  of 
choice.  Something  like  90  per  cent  of 
them  opt  for  their  local  school..  Of 
the  remainder  some  opt  for  a particular 
school  for  religious  reasons,  some  opt 
for  a particular  school  “ because  father 
went  there  ”,  and  some  opt  for  a par- 
ticular school  for  geographical  reasons. 
The  children  are  not  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  parents’  choice:  they  are  allo- 
cated on  the  basis  of  parents’  choice  as 
modified  by  the  place  in  the  examina- 
tion, and  it  is  the  place  in  the  examina- 
tion which  decides  whether  or  not  the 
parents’  choice  should  be  exercised,  not 
the  parents’  choice  itself.  There  are  per- 
haps, shall  I say,  a dozen  schools  in 
Essex  which  attract  the  greatest  number 
of  choices.  Those  who  opt  for  those 
places,  when  the  vacancies  are  all  used 
up  have  to  go  somewhere  else,  and  the 
parents’  choice  disappears  for  practical 
purposes.  The  change  to  county 
boroughs  in  fact,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
would  not  mean  very  much  difference. 
There  would  be  a transitional  period 
while  some  part  of  South-West  Essex 
was  catching  up  with  the  provision  of 
modernised — I have  tried  to  avoid  the 
words  “ secondary  modern  ’’-modern- 
built  schools,  which  would  develop 
grammar  school  traditions,  as  well  as 
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those  which  would  develop  technical — 
or,  if  we  are  going  into  details,  the  tech- 
nical grammar  and  the  grammar  modern 
—the  two  streams.  During  that  period, 
which  we  would  estimate  as  three  to 
four  years,  arrangements  would  have  to 
be  made  for  joint  user  on  the  basis  of 
the  preceding  joint  user  over  the  aver- 
age of  three,  four,  five  years— whatever 
the  position  should  be.  Taking  my  own 
borough  as  an  example,  and  T think  it  is 
typical,  one  of  our  grammar  schools  has 
a considerable  number  of  immigrants. 
Some  of  them,  in  fact  quite  a lot  of  them, 
come  from  as  far  away  as  Ilford,  but 
during  the  period  of  the  first  three  or 
four  years  of  the  change  to  county 
borough  status  we  would  anticipate  new 
grammar  schools  would  be  developed  to 
an  extent  to  which  they  have  not  been 
developed  in  the  past  by  Essex  within 
our  areas,  and  we  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  absorbing  into  our  own  grammar 
schools  our  own  children ; and  at  the 
end  of  the  transitional  period,  whatever 
it  may  be,  those  schools  would  fall  to 
us.  In  the  meantime  Ilford  and  other 
authorities  would  have  built  their  own 
schools.  We  do  say  therefore,  putting  it 
quite  briefly,  that  this  question  of  choice 
is  largely  meaningless  in  fact  in  an  urban 
area.  I do  not  think  it  follows  in  the 
rural  areas,  but  in  urban  areas  it  does, 
and  the  position  would  resolve  itself  in 
a comparatively  short  period  after  the 
attainment  of  county  borough  status.  I 
do  not  know  if  I have  met  the  point? 

3555.  Yes,  you  have  indeed.  I was 

anxious  to  know  what  your  argument 
was.  I think  your  argument  is  this,  is 
it  not,  that  with  a county  borough  of 
reasonable  size — that  is  the  size  which 
■most  of  the  authorities  would  be  if  they 
became  county  boroughs — they  could 
really  provide  selective  secondary  schools 
which  would  satisfy  the  parents  and 
any  educator? Quite  a number,  be- 

fore the  1944  Act,  had  what  you  will 
remember  as  selective  central  schools, 
and  quite  a number  developed  those 
under  our  own  Part  III  powers. 

3556.  Could  we  just  spend  a little  time 
on  the  transitional  period?  In  the  selec- 
tive secondary  schools  that  are  main- 
tained in  Walthamstow  at  the  present 
time  only  about  a third  of  the  children 

come  from  Walthamstow,  you  say? 

That  is  correct. 

3557.  So  that  two-thirds  of  them  come 

from  elsewhere? 1 think  it  is  fair  to 
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make  this  ipoint:  we  have  five  in  any 
area  at  the  moment,  and  I am  speaking 
now  on  behalf  of  all  the  twelve  when  I 
take  them  as  an  example.  One  of  those 
five  is  just  inside  our  boundaries,  and 
until  the  1944  Act  was  the  Woodford 
High  School  foir  Girls.  That  obviously 
ought  to  be  theirs,  and  it  ought  to  be 
theirs  again  when  they  hope  to  get  these 
county  borough  powers  and  when  we 
get  ours.  The  remaining  four,  with  us, 
vary  between  taking  40  per  cent,  and 
60  per  cent,  of  immigrants,  and  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  because  we  have 
people  waiting  for  vacancies,  qualified 
people  waiting  to  take  up  those  vacan- 
cies, as  soon  as  the  outside  authorities 
can  build  their  own  grammar  and  tech- 
nical schools.  I think  it  would  be  true 
to  say  that  all  the  people  represented 
here  today  have  been  anxious  for  a long 
time  past  to  have  their  own  grammar 
schools  and  to  build  their  own  grammar 
schools  so  that  their  own  people  can 
go  into  them  without  travelling  long 
distances. 

3558.  That  means,  does  it,  that  you 
have  a great  number  of  children  in 
Walthamstow,  whom  you  would  like  to 
put  into  places  in  grammar  schools  that 
are  at  present  occupied  by  immigrants — 

is  that  dght? Yes,  we  think  we  have 

more  than  15  per  cent,  we  could  benefit 
by  grammar  school  and  technical  school 
teaching. 

3559.  Some  2,000  children  you  would 

like  to  put  there? Yes,  Sir.  If  you 

take  out  Woodford  High  School,  which 
I have  referred  to,  the  number  would 
then  drop  to  1,800. 

3560.  Yes.  I am  not  sure  whether 
this  has  anything  to  do  with  the  first 
point,  but  perhaps  you  will  forgive  my 
asking  it.  Does  that  mean  you  would 
like  2,000  children,  who  are  at  present 
in  modern  schools,  to  go  to  grammar 
schools,  or  would  it  mean  that  you 
would  change  the  nature  of  the  existing 

schools? Part  of  the  2,000  would  go 

to  grammar  and  technical  schools.  They 
would  be  absorbed  in  them  ; and  do  not 
forget  the  remainder  is  a bulge  which  is 
now  going  through,  and  we  all  of  us  now 
are  avid  for  a little  more  space  so  that 
we  can  spread  our  students  out  more 
thinly  over  populated  ground. 

3561.  So  that  supposing  the  county 
borough  system  were  adopted,  your 
problem  in  Walthamstow  would  be  to 
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make  the  boroughs,  or  to  induce  the 
.boroughs,  from  whom  you  are  at  present 
having  immigrant  pupils,  to  build  lor 
themselves  and  take  their  pupils  out  or 

Walthamstow? We  have  no  difficulty 

in  persuading  them.  The  Ministry  is 
holding  them  back  at  the  moment,  be- 
cause we  have  not  the  powers. 

3562.  So  the  very  -broad  answer  is  that 

you  do  not  really  want  to  maintain  this 
criss-cross  system  of  selective  schools  ; 
you  do  not  think  that  parents  want  it; 
there  is  no  educational  gain ; and  you 
would  like  'boroughs  to  look  after  their 
own  children  in  their  own  schools  ; you 
think  the  county  borough  system  would 
assist  that? That  is  a very  fair  sum- 

mary, Sir. 

3563.  Miss  Johnston:  Do  you  think 
you  could  get  sufficient  teachers  for  the 

very  large  'grammar  schools? ‘We 

think  we  would  have  an  even  better 
chance  than  the  Essex  County  Council, 
because  this  .problem  of  teacher  recruit- 
ment, as  Miss  Johnston  knows,  is  one 
which  has  hit  every  local  authority  in 
-the  southern  half  of  England,  and  the 
difficulties  have  only  recently,  shall  I say, 
begun  to  be  overcome.  In  my  own 
authority  at  the  moment  we  are  almost 
up  to  theoretical  strength  of  (teachers. 
Recognising  that  the  next  three  or  four 
years  will  see  a big  change  in  the  num- 
bers of  scholars,  we  think  that  we  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  recruiting.  As 
regards  recruiting  the  necessary  quality 
for  grammar  schools,  that  is  a matter 
over  which  we  have  no  control  because 
we  do  not  decide  on  the  intake  of  the 
training  colleges.  That  is  a matter  for 
the  Ministry.  We  have  not  a bad  repu- 
tation, if  that  is  what  you  mean.  We 
have  a good  reputation. 

3564.  N-o,  I was  meaning  that  if  you 
have  a lot  more  grammar  schools,  it  is 
not  much  use  having  them  unless  the 

teachers  are  available. They  have  to 

be  'built,  because  we  are  now  using 
schools  which  were  built  in  1880.  My 
own  authority  is  in  this  terrible  position, 
and  I think  it  applies  to  most  of  authori- 
ties here,  that  during  the  last  10  years 
the  building  of  new  schools — very 
largely  but  not  entirely — has  been  out- 
side the  built-up  areas,  and  the  old 
schools  which  could  have  been  replaced 
and  which  we  had  listed  to  be  replaced 
when  we  were  our  own  local  authority, 
have  not  been  replaced.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  scrap  one  old  school  yet. 


Turning  to  the  physical  side  of  this,  the 
lavatory  accommodation  ought  to  be 
condemned  by  the  medical  officers.  We 
cannot  get  going  on  this  because  we  have 
not  the  powers,  but  if  you  will  give 
us  the  tools  we  will  do  the  job.  We 
have  no  doubts  at  all,  either  as  regards 
the  buildings  or  pupils  or  as  regards 
getting  teachers. — Alderman  J.  A.  Hart : 
Would  it  be  improper,  speaking  as  an 
all-purpose  authority,,  .to  indicate  that 
our  recruitment  has  been  better  than 
that  of  the  County  of  Essex  so  far  as 
teachers  are  concerned?  I have  figures 
which  I can  give  to  you.  In  so  far  as 
East  Ham  secondary  modern  schools  are 
concerned,  of  which  we  have  eight,  five 
since  the  end  of  -the  war  have  been  re- 
placed entirely  by  modern  buildings, 
which  we  consider  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  an  all-purpose  authority  con- 
centrating upon  our  own  area,  with 
direct  access  to  the  Ministry.  I think 
everyone  would  agree  that  five  new 
schools  out  of  eight  and  two  entirely 
new  primary  schools  is  an  extremely 
good  record  for  any  area.  I feel  my 
colleagues  on  the  borough  councils  are 
aware  of  that,  and  I am  certain  that,  had 
.they  had  .the  same  opportunity,  they 
would  have  achieved  the  same  degree 
of  success. 

3565.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Would  -that 

have  something  to  do  with  Hitler? 

Alderman  J.  A.  Hart : I may  say  we 
had  to  -repair  the  schools  with  which 
he  dealt,  because  -there  was  a period 
when  the  new  schools  were  yet  to  be 
built. — Alderman  Ross  Wyld:  He 

dropped  the  bombs  on  the  wrong  places. 

3566.  And  may  I ask  this:  as  regards 
-the  recruitment  of  teachers  during  the 
period  when  teachers,  and  especially 
women  teachers,  were  difficult  to  recruit, 

would  the  same  go  for  West  Ham? 

Councillor  McMillan : Teachers  are 

difficult  to  recruit,  but  we  have  bad 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  recent  years  due, 
I feel,  to  the  Ministry  restricting  a 
building  programme.  In  fact  in  the 
last  four  years  we  had  put  in  a capital 
programme  of  something  like  £900,000, 
-and  less  than  £600,000  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Ministry.  We  have  never 
had  a shortage  of  schools  because,  from 
a population  of  over  300,000  we  are 
down  to  165,000.  Because  we  have  had 
school  accommodation  in  places  we  were 
restricted  by  the  Ministry  fr-om  building 
schools.  This  question  of  old  schools 
has  been  one  of  our  greatest  problems. 
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3567.  I think  Alderman  Ross  Wyld 
did  say  he  had  no  fears  about  the 
recruitment  of  teachers.  There  was  a 
period,  you  say,  when  it  cleared  up  a 
little,  but  there  was  a period  when  some 
areas  were  finding  it  difficult  to  get 
teachers,  especially  women  teachers,  and 

a scheme  had  to  be  introduced. A 

Quota  scheme,  yes. 

3568.  It  is  your  view  that  if  such  a 
bad  period  occurred  again,  on  the  county 
borough  basis,  your  region  could  deal 
at  'least  as  well  with  recruitment 

problems  as  the  county?' Alderman 

Ross  Wyld : I should  say  better.  For 
one  reason,  teachers  prefer  somewhere 
near  London  rather  than  to  go  into  a 
rural  area,  and  if  they  go  to  Essex  and 
are  interviewed,  they  do  not  know  where 
they  are  going ; and  if  an  advertisement 
is  under  two  vacancies,  Essex  and 
Walthamstow,  we  get  most. 

3569.  And  that  would  go  right 

through,  you  think? -That  would  go 

for  all  of  them. — Councillor  Walsh:  T. 
think  there  is  the  other  point  that  many 
of  our  teachers  prefer  to  go  to  their 
own  home  town  and  to  work  for  a 
smaller  authority  where  they  know 
everybody,  because  if  you  are  working 
in  a larger  area  you  tend  to  become  one 
of  many,  whereas  in  a smaller  area  you 
are  somebody.  After  all,  a member  of 
the  borough  council  is  probably  better 
known  than  a member  of  the  county 
council.  T submit  that  the  teaching 
question  is  always  better  dm  smaller 
authorities ; where  the  teachers  have 
come  to  Leyton  and  Walthamstow,  they 
get  that  little  book  with  a windmill  on 
the  front  and  they  read  a lot  about 
Essex.  In  the  world  of  education  human 
relations  are  most  important.  Therefore 
in  my  submission  we,  as  municipal 
boroughs,  if  we  get  county  borough 
status,  will  be  more  able  to  recruit 
teachers.  We  do  not  solve  problems  by 
simple  arithmetic,  by  adding  the  number 
in  classes  per  teacher.  They  recently  cut 
the  number  of  teachers  in  Essex  to  the 
Ministry  quota,  and  increased  the  num- 
bers in  classes.  Tn  our  area  w©  recently 
did  that  bv  simple  arithmetic,  and  T 
hesitate  to  think  what  they  would  do  still 
further  in  further  education,  whereas  we 
who  are  living  in  the  areas  know  the 
children  in  the  schools.  I think  we  are 
far  better  able  to  judge  standards  of 
education,  far  better  able  to  recruit 
teachers,  than  people  in  remote  control 
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because,  as  Alderman  Ross  Wyld  said 
in  his  opening  statement,  it  is  all  done 
by  officer  and  chairman  ; therefore  there 
are  no  human  relations  or  democratic 
control. 

3570.  May  I just  sum  up,  to  make  sure 
on  one  other  point?  Thinking  of  the 
sort  of  size  that  your  authorities  would 
be,  is  it  definitely  your  view  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  educating  the 
children  you  could  run  all  these  schools 
quite  as  well  as  a much  larger  authority? 

Alderman  Ross  Wyld : Quite  as  well. 

If  I might  supplement  what  Councillor 
Walsh  has  just  said,  wc  would  say  we 
could  do  it  better,  because  this  is  one 
of  the  services  on  which  the  parents  want 
to  be  able  to  get  hold  of  somebody  to 
whom  they  can  talk  on  this  subject 
effectively. 

3571.  There  is  a certain  difference,  is 
there  not,  between  the  question  of  how 
best  to  meet  complaints,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  how  best  to  organise,  plan  and 
run  the  schools ; they  are  not  quite  the 
same  question,  are  they?— — No.  But 
•taking  the  other  angle  of  it  we  feel  that 
we  have  the  competence  to  .run  secondary 
education  as  effectively  as  it  is  run  at 
present  under  the  Essex  County  Council. 
We  would  say  that  it  would  be  run 
more  vsatisfactorily  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  local  people ; quite  as  effec- 
tively and  giving  more  satisfaction. 

3572.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Could  wc 
take  the  Chigwell  point  now.  Chip  well 
T think  would  be  asking  for  excepted 
district  status,  would  they  not?— -They 
are,  Sir.  They  are  asking  for  additional 
powers.  Would  you  like  to  take  Chig- 
well at  this  stage? 

Chairman:  T think  so,  hut  T think  Miss 
Johnston  wants  to  ask  a question  first. 

3573.  Miss  Johnston:  T wondered  if, 
•in  the  case  of  handicapped  children,  you 
would  consider  the  authorities  joining 
together  to  form  different  types  of 
schools,  such  as  for  the  blind  and  so  on? 

1 think  you  would  have  to  ; the 

numbers  are  vso  small  that  you  have  got 
to.  At  the  moment  we  have  in  Waltham- 
stow as  it  happens,  because  wo  had  it 
under  the  old  Part  TIT  powers,  a school 
•for  handicapped  children,  the  blind, 
spastics  and  deaf  and  dumb.  T believe 
that  is  the  only  school  for  the  partially 
sighted  this  side  of  Leicester.  We  were 
administering  that  ourselves,  at  is  now 
under  the  county,  ancl  we  see  no  diffi- 
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culty  in  administering  it  to  cover  the 
surrounding  area — the  mutual  user  agree- 
ment.— Councillor  McMillan : West  Ham 
'have  blind  and  special  schools  for  the 
spastics,  a deaf  and  dumb  school ; those 
are  supplied  from  outlying  districts,  East 
Ham,  Essex  and  some  L.C.C. — Alderman 
J.  A.  Hart : We  have  an  E.S.N.  school 
to  which  youngsters  from  Essex  come. 

3574.  Sir  Charles  Morris : It  is,  is  it 
not,  part  of  your  argument  for  the  rest 
of  the  authorities  that  you  do  not  like 

excepted  district  status? Alderman 

Ross  Wyld : No,  we  do  not. 

3575.  But  Chigwell  want  it? Let  us 

ask  Chigwell  to  answer  for  themselves 
in  case  I misrepresent  them. — Councillor 
Halford : We  are  part  of  a division  and 
quite  happy  to  remain  as  part  of  a divi- 
sion in  maintaining  the  status  quo,  but 
we  would  be  quite  happy  to  link  up  with 
other  members  of  this  conference  or 
with  any  other  district  that  is  convenient. 
— Mr.  Faulkner : We  have  in  fact  said 
in  our  evidence  that  if  it  were  the  idea 
that  education  should  be  administered 
jointly  we  would  be  quite  prepared  that 
that  should  be  done,  but  we  have  not 
asked  to  be  excepted  at  all  anywhere. 

3576.  That  is  the  answer,  is  it  not,  that 

you  have  not  asked  to  be  excepted? 

Yes. 

3577.  Professor  Mackenzie : My  recol- 
lection was  that  there  was  a not  very 
closely  defined  suggestion  of  a joint 
board  perhaps  for  purposes  of  education 

between  Chingford  and  Chigwell? 

No. 

3578.  Could  you  perhaps  amplify  the 
rather  vague  suggestion  that  you  made 
just  now  and  which  I think  reflected 
something  in  the  evidence  about  the 
possibility  of  joint  administration 
between  two  or  perhaps  three  of  the 

smaller  authorities? May  I just  read 

from  the  memorandum — the  blue  one? 
It  says  at  the  top  of  page  7,  after  sug- 
gesting the  powers  which  we  think  we 
should  take  over  additionally:  — 

“Further,  the  Chigwell  Council  is 
of  opinion  that  the  undermentioned 
matters  might  be  considered  by  the 
Royal  Commission  for  administration 
jointly  with  other  Councils,  namely — 
Education  (to  the  extent  at  present, 
delegated  to  Excepted  Districts)  ” 
That  is  all  we  are  suggesting. 


3579.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I was  put- 
ting that  alongside  the  previous  para- 
graph : — 

“It  is  the  view  of  the  Chingford 
Council  that  Joint  Boards  formed  by 
the  Chingford,  Chigwell  and  Wanstead 
and  Woodford  Councils,  to  administer 
the  following  functions  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  all  three  authorities.” 

That  may  be  Chingford’s  view,  but 

it  is  not  ChigwelPs.  We  are  not  in  agree- 
ment with  Chingford’s  idea. 

3580.  Could  you  amplify  your  idea  on 

this  further.  You  refer  here  to  adminis- 
tration jointly  with  other  councils. 

If  it  is  the  Royal  Commission’s  idea  that 
that  would  be  a good  thing. 

3581.  I suppose  our  idea  would  depend 
very  largely  on  your  advice  about  the 
practicability  of  it.  What  sort  of  scheme 

of  joint  administration  is  possible? 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say.  We  merely 
say  we  would  be  prepared  to  accept  the 
Royal  Commission’s  findings  if  they 
thought  that  joint  administration  was  a 
suitable  scheme. 

3582.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Chigwell 

then  would  be  satisfied  with  the  status 
quo? In  effect,  Sir,  yes. 

3583.  In  regard  to  education? 

Precisely.  The  other  point  is  we  have 
not  considered  joint  administration;,  we 
are  satisfied  with  the  status  quo,  but  if  the 
Royal  Commission  felt  in  their  wisdom 
it  was  a good  scheme  we  would  be 
naturally  quite  agreeable  to  taking  part 
in  that  scheme. 

3584.  Professor  Mackenzie : Could  I 
perhaps  ask  Alderman  Hart  to  say  a 
word  about  Chingford’s  view?— — 
Alderman  A.  H.  Hart : Yes,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. So  far  as  Chingford  is  concerned 
we  are  quite  definite  that  we  think  that 
a joint  committee  or  a joint  board. is  the 
ideal  arrangement.  In  saying  that  it  is 
not  our  intention  at  all  to  disagree  or 
quarrel  with  the  recommendations  of 
those  authorities  who  think  they  should 
have  county  borough  status,  but  _we  of 
course  appreciate  with  the  population  we 
have  of  47,000  it  would  be  rather  diffi- 
cult to  attempt  to  do  what  is  expected  by 
the  government  on  these  things ; but  we 
think  in  consultation  with  Wanstead  and 
Woodford  and  with  Chigwell  an  ideal 
arrangement  could  be  come  to  whereby 
we  would  be  able  to  administer,  as  we 
could  do,  without  the  delay  that  is  ex- 
perienced at  the  present  time.  May  I 
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just  add  one  other  thing?  If  Alderman 
Ross  Wyld  will  excuse  me  saying  this, 
and  it  may  possibly  not  be  what  is  de- 
sired, as  far  as  the  teachers  are  con- 
cerned would  it  not  be  in  the  interests  of 
the  county  boroughs  if  they  were  to 
attain  that  status  that  they  may  then  be 
able  to  offer  accommodation  to  their 
teachers  which  to  a certain  extent  is 
done  by  the  police  today,  and  I think 
’that  would  be  an  attraction  for  the 
teachers  in  those  county  boroughs. 

3585.  I wonder  if  you  could  amplify 
that  a little  further?  You  would  think 
a joint  executive  committee  for  educa- 
tion linking  the  three  authorities,  a joint 
committee  with  executive  powers  which 
would  be  the  employing  authority  and 
which  would  be  in  a sense  the  local 
education  authority  for  the  three  dis- 
tricts, the  three  boroughs  taken  together? 

Yes,  that  would  be  my  view,  and  of 

course  at  the  moment  there  is  the  Forest 
Division,  as  we  all  know  of  course, 
which  as  far  as  I am  concerned  I think 
is  unwieldy ; it  is  too  large.  They  have 
their  authority  of  course  from  the 
county.  I would  suggest  Wanstead  and 
Woodford,  Chingford  and  Chigwell 
could  be  an  excepted  district  or  as  the 
Minister  decided,  but  they  would  have 
executive  powers  of  control.  Even  in 
Chingford  today  we  have  a school  that 
is  many  many  years  old ; we  have 
pressed  for  many  many  years  to  get  that 
school  in  King’s  Road  and  we  do  not 
stand  any  chance  whatever  but  we  think 
with  a joint  arrangement  we  would  stand 
a very  much  better  chance  than  we  do 
today. — Alderman  Simpkins : In  Wan- 
stead and  Woodford  we  have  been  try- 
ing since  1952  to  improve  our  status  so 
far  as  education  is  concerned.  We  have 
made  representations  to  see  if  we  could 
get  a smaller  executive  because  every- 
body knows  that  the  executive  does  not 
function  as  they  would  like,  it  is  not 
local.  We  did  as  a matter  of  fact  get  it 
down  to  an  agreement,  and  I believe  it 
would  soon  be  put  into  operation,  one 
local  authority  coming  out.  I think  Chig- 
well would  be  in,  Chingford,  ourselves 
and  Waltham  Holy  Cross,  Harlow  going 
out,  it  being  so  remote.  We  could  see 
how  attention  was  concentrated  on  Har- 
low to  the  detriment  of  others.  All  these 
things  built  up  and  when  we  saw  the 
White  Paper  and  indeed  saw  the  Act  it- 
self, we  felt  here  is  the  opportunity  we 
have  been  waiting  for  for  years.  Being 
an  authority  of  over  60,000  population 
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we  would  want,  and  we  have  been  trying 
for  years,  to  manage  our  own  education. 
We  have  not  thought  at  the  moment  of 
going  in  with  anybody  else,  indeed  we 
feel  at  the  moment  we  would  be  quite 
able  to  do  it  by  ourselves,  so  that  any 
suggestion  that  we  should  go  in  as  a 
joint  authority  of  our  own  volition  I am 
afraid  is  wishful  thinking  on  somebody 
else’s  part  and  is  not  desired  hy  us  at 
the  moment. — Alderman  A.  H.  Hart: 
Of  course  if  we  have  the  desired  popula- 
tion, then  of  course  we  would  only  be 
all  too  desirous  of  being  a most-purpose 
authority. — Alderman  Ross  Wyld : 1 do 
not  want  to  be  unfair,  but  could  I sum- 
marise it  by  saying  that  so  far  as  the  rest 
of  us  are  concerned  we  are  convinced 
that  we  can  carry  county  borough 
powers  and  we  feel  we  ought  to  have 
the  opportunity.  So  far  as  Chingford 
are  concerned  they  say  if  you  give  them 
the  chance  subject  to  the  joint  working 
arrangements  with  regard  to  certain  ser- 
vices they  think  they  also  could  take  the 
county  borough  functions.  Chigwell  is 
rather  in  a different  position  ; they  say 
quite  clearly  that  they  are  not  anxious 
for  county  borough  powers  and  they  are, 
as  you  will  have  seen  from  the  map,  on 
the  edge  of  this  conglomeration  for 
which  we  are  asking  for  county  borough 
status. 

3586.  Chairman : Let  us  clarify  one 
or  two  points.  How  do  you  envisage  a 
situation  where  you  have  got  at  least  one 
of  you  not  wanting  or  having  shall  we 
say  county  borough  status,  which  means 
there  would  be  an  island  in  the  county  of 

Essex,  or  some  other  county? No  Sir, 

if  you  look  at  the  map  you  will  see  that 
Chigwell  would  not  be  an  island. 
Waltham  Holy  Cross  is  out  of  this  story  ; 
Chigwell  is  a continuation  of  Essex  and 
it  would  not  be  an  island. 

3587.  It  would  only  be  on  the  fron- 
tier?  Yes,  it  would  be  a sort  of 

Afghanistan. — Councillor  Halford : In 

September,  1957,  Chigwell  Urban  Dis- 
trict received  from  the  Minister  a 
memorandum  or  circular  on  the  subject 
of  this  Royal  Commission  for  Local 
Government,  and  they  asked  whether  we 
had  any  comment  to  make  either  on  the 
terms  of  reference  or  on  the  area  under 
consideration.  We  replied  almost  imme- 
diately on  1st  October  saying  that  we 
thought  that  the  Chigwell  Urban  Dis- 
trict should  not  be  included  in  the  area 
to  be  reviewed  by  this  Royal  Commis- 
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sion,  and  we  received  a reply  from  the 
Minister  to  say  that  it  would  be  con- 
sidered, but  we  have  no  comment  to 
make  on  the  terms  of  reference. 

Chairman:  I will  regard  you  as  a re- 
luctant visitor  then!  Now  we  come  on 
to  the  environmental  health  services. 

3588.  Mr.  Cadbury : There  are  three 
questions  ; first,  dealing  with  a problem 
which  you  mention  in  your  evidence,  the 
port  health  problem  which  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  City  Corporation.  I think 
we  should  like  to  hear  the  evidence  of 
the  South-West  Essex  authorities  on 
whether  that  is  a satisfactory  arrange- 
ment and,  if  not,  what  alterations  they 

would  suggest. Alderman  Ross 

Wyld:  This  is  a matter  for  the  two 
county  boroughs  I think. 

3589.  It  would  affect  some  other 
county  boroughs  if  your  scheme  came 

into  effect. Yes,  but  they  can  give  their 

actual  experience  as  distinct  from  theory. 
— Alderman  J.  A.  Hart:  The  Royal 
Docks  are  largely  within  the  county 
boroughs  of  East  and  West  Ham  and, 
although  both  county  boroughs  con- 
sidered that  they  would  be  capable  of 
exercising  the  functions  of  a port  health 
authority,  it  was  the  view  of  the  Ministry 
that  the  City  Corporation  should  be 
responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  river  for 
that  purpose.  I do  not  know  of  any 
criticism  that  one  can  offer  in  regard  to 
the  function  as  carried  out  by  the  City 
Corporation,  but  I would  say  my  own 
authority  did  express  the  view  at  the  time 
that  we  could  and  would  have  been  quite 
willing  to  carry  out  port  health  func- 
tions. In  direct  reply  to  the  question,  I 
do  not  know  of  any  criticism  I can  offer 
in  relation  to  that  function  carried  out 
by  the  City  Corporation. 

3590.  Alderman  Hart,  can  we  divide 
the  question  into  two.  Do  you  think 
a port  authority  is  necessary  to  cover 

the  whole  of  the  Thames  Estuary?- 

D.o  you  mean  ia  iport  health  .authority? 

3591.  Whether  it  should  be  the  City 
or  some  other  body  is  another  matter, 
but  is  this  a function  that  can  be  reason- 
ably handled  by  15  or  20  different 

authorities  along  the  river? Sir,  we 

are  a fire  authority  and  we  do  deal  with 
the  Royal  Docks,  that  area  of  the  Royal 
Docks  which  lis  within  the  county 
borough,  quite  effectively.  I think  there- 
fore we  could  as  easily  deal  with  the 
health  problems.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
must  say  that  there  is  a Port  of  London 


Authority  which  is  a single  entity  for 
obvious  reasons,  and  I suppose  that  you 
could  argue  that  a single  authority  for 
health  purposes  within  the  P.L.A.  is  per- 
haps wise  administration  ; I would  not 
be  prepared  to  argue  about  it. 

3592.  In  fact  you  feel  that  if  it  was 
necessary  to  do  so  the  county  borough 
of  East  Ham  or  West  Ham  could 
administer  the  port  health  problems  as 
far  as  they  occur  within  the  borough? 

Yes  Sir,  we  did  in  fact  advise  the 

Minister  that  that  was  our  view. — 
Councillor  McMillan  : That  was  the  view 
■expressed  in  the  first  place,  but  the 
present  arrangement  works  extremely 
smoothly  and  we  have  no  complaints  to 
make  at  all. — Alderman  J.  A.  Hart:  We 
are  not  suggesting  any  alteration. 

3593.  You  are  really  putting  forward 
that  view  because  your  present  situation 
is  a breach  of  your  independence? — ■ — • 
Yes  Sir,  we  want  to  say  we  think  we 
could  undertake  the  functions. 

3594.  Alderman  Ross  Wyld,  are  you 
coming  forward  with  the  idea  that  if  you 
set  up  other  county  boroughs  along  the 
river  side  this  really  is  necessarily  part  of 

their  functions? Alderman  Ross 

Wyld : No  Sir. 

3595.  In  that  sense  they  would  not  bo 

quite  all-purpose? We  would  concur 

with  East  Ham  and  West  Ham. 

3596.  I gather  there  are  certain  prob- 

lems in  South-West  Essex  of  sewage  dis- 
posal, not  perhaps  problems  but  that  in 
fact  it  has  been  subject  to  several  differ- 
ent agreements.  Would  .that  in  any  way 
be  affected  by  setting  up  :a  series  of 
county  boroughs? No. 

3597.  How  would  you  deal  with  joint 
problems?  Clearly  Walthamstow  would 
have  to  discharge  from  somewhere  else? 

We  discharge  into  the  L.C.C.  at  the 

moment  and  pay  so  much  per  million 
gallons. 

3598.  There  would  be  no  additional 

problems? There  would  be  no 

additional  problems. 

3599.  For  your  county  boroughs. 

No,  it  is  not  a cpunty  function ; sewage 
of  course  is  our  own  problem  as  a non- 
county borough  and  would  continue  to 
be. 

3600.  So  that  there  are  no  special 

problems  connected  with  that? We 

see  no  special  problems ; it  would  be 
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dealt  with  by  joint  arrangements  as  in 
the  past. 

3601.  We  have  received  a great  deal 
of  evidence  that  the  collection  of  refuse 
is  very  much  a town  hall  matter.  What 
about  the  disposal  of  refuse  which  for 
London  as  a whole  is  quite  a major 

problem? The  collection  of  refuse  is 

entirely  a matter  for  the  town  hall.  If 
there  is  one  thing  the  citizen  values  it  is 
the  right  to  go  down  to  the  town  hall 
and  kick  up  a row  because  his  dustbin 
lid  has  been  thrown  on  the  ground. 

3602.  And  the  county  boroughs  would 

accept  that? They  would  accept  that 

responsibility.  The  disposal  of  refuse 
has  been  our  own  individual  responsi- 
bility and  it  would  continue  to  be  our 
own  individual  responsibility.  With  the 
passage  of  years  the  problem  is  changing 
its  aspect.  Once  upon  a time  it  was 
popular  to  burn  all  refuse,  but  the  local 
citizenry  complained  about  the  dust  and 
smoke  and  it  became  less  popular. 
With  the  passage  of  years,  too,  the  dust 
destructories  are  requiring  replacement, 
and  the  modern  trend  is  to  tip  at  a 
distance.  Although  we  have  no  personal 
direct  knowledge,  we  know  that  some 
metropolitan  boroughs  send  by  road  and 
some  by  water.  In  our  cases  we  are  all 
either  disposing  by  tipping  inside  our 
own  area  or  using  more  or  less  anti- 
quated destructors,  or  are  already  in 
joint  committees  or  seeking  admission 
•to  joint  committees  for  tipping  at  a 
distance.  Disposal  would  continue  to  be 
a matter  for  the  individual  authority, 
but  the  individual  authority  would  cer- 
tainly have  to  make  joint  arrangements. 
East  Ham,  Ilford  and  West  Ham  have 
a joint  arrangement.  Leyton  have 
taken  the  initiative  for  a joint  com- 
mittee for  themselves  and  other  authori- 
ties. We  ourselves  are  busy  exploring 
both  avenues,  and  leaving  no  stones 
unturned,  .to  see  which  joint  committee 
would  suit  us  best. — Alderman  Simp- 
kins : Wanstead  and  Woodford  have  no 
problem  in  this  direction  because  they 
have  reorganised  their  disposal  and  by 
means  of  transporters  have  made 
arrangements  for  depositing  it  at 
Ockendon  for  at  least  thirty  or  many 
more  years,  so  we  have  no  problem. 

3603.  Alderman  Ross  Wyld,  as  you 
indicated,  many  of  your  county  boroughs 
really  are  fully  built  up  and  there  is 
little  land  in  South-West  Essex  for 
tipping? Not  for  tipping,  no. 
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3604.  You  feel  that  by  joint  arrange- 
ments you  can  not  only  secure  good 
mechanical  handling  at  the  receiving  end 
but  that  you  can  secure  tipping  sites 

probably  in  the  county  of  Essex? 

Alderman  Ross  Wyld:  Yes,  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  away  some  of  them,  at 
Ockendon  and  places  like  that ; there 
are  gravel  pits  waiting  to  be  filled,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  that. 

3605.  You  foresee  no  difficulty  within 
the  foreseeable  future  in  providing  sites 
for  your  share  of  this  vast  Greater 
London  problem  which  literally  runs  il 
suppose  into  thousands  of  tons  a day? 
Yes. 

3606.  There  are  sites  adjacent  to  your 

area? dt  runs  into  100  tons  a day 

from  my  own  area  and  when  you  add  it 
to  all  the  others  as  you  say  it  runs  into 
thousands  of  tons.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty, there  are  sites  within  reach  and 
after  you  have  abstracted  salvage  and 
paid  for  the  tipping  it  is  not  going  to 
cost  any  more  than  destruction. 

3607.  We  have  heard  a great  deal  of 
evidence  and  it  seems  that  the  central 
area  have  perhaps  looked  to  the  same 
sites  as  you  have  because  they  are  still 
nearer  to  them  than  any  other  sites,  but 
even  with  the  competition  of  central 
London  you  feel  that  there  is  sufficient 

opportunity  for  disposing  of  .this? 

We  are  quite  satisfied.  Perhaps  Aider- 
man  Hart  can  help  us  on  this  because 
he  is  one  of  the  members  of  the  joint 
committee  that  is  functioning  very  satis- 
factorily.— Alderman  J.  A.  Hart : It 

happens  that  the  southern  area  of  Essex 
has  been  an  area  of  gravel  production, 
sand  production  and  chalk  production, 
and  there  are  extensive  excavations 
which  are  a 'blot  on  the  landscape. 
Therefore  there  is  ample  scope  for 
many,  many  years  of  controlled  tipping 
•to  restore  very  large  areas  to  use.  The 
East  Ham,  West  Ham  and  Ilford 
borough  councils  have  joint  control  of 
one  of  these  very  large  excavations — 
and  they  are  extremely  large  excavations 
— which  will  cater  for  us  for  many, 
many  years.  Whether  my  colleagues 
from  Ilford  remember  the  number  of 
years  I do  not  know,  but  it  is  possibly 
ten  or  twenty  years  or  something  of 
that  kind.  The  joint  committee  functions 
purely  to  deal  with  (this  question  of  dis- 
posal by  carting  away,  and  I should 
imagine  in  Southern  Essex  there  is 
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ample  facility  for  other  people  too  for 
similar  purposes. 

3608.  In  spite  of  the  proposed  divorce 
between  rural  and  metropolitan  Essex? 

Yes,  Sir. — Alderman  J.  A.  Hart : 

There  is  no  suggestion  of  lack  of  co- 
operation in  the  future. — Alderman 
Bellamy:  Following  up  Mr.  Cadbury’s 
point  about  refuse  disposal  I would  like 
to  say  this,  that  we  in  Dagenham,  which 
has  not  been  mentioned  yet,  have  no 
difficulty  with  regard  to  refuse  disposal. 
We  have  our  own  incinerator  plant  and 
salvage  plant  and  when  the  refuse  is 
burnt  it  -is  tipped  in  nearby  pits  in 
Dagenham. 

3609.  Sir  John  Wrigley : We  are 

gradually  collecting  information  on 

(The  proceedings  were  adjourned  until 


various  forms  of  joint  action.  We  have 
had  joint  user  applied  to  buildings,  we 
have  now  got  what  is  called  the  joint 
committee — I take  it  that  is  an  executive 
committee  which  is  given  powers  foy  the 

■councils? It  is  given  powers  by  its 

constituents. 

3610.  How  much  can  it  do  without 

going  back  to  the  council?  Can  it 
make  an  .arrangement  for  using  a par- 
ticular site? Alderman  J.  P.  Hart : 

Yes,  it  has  complete  executive  powers 
with  regard  to  disposal  of  refuse  in  the 
pits,  which  are  jointly  owned. 

3611.  Except  so  far  as  borrowing 

money? Apart  from  the  raising  of 

loans. 

3612.  Otherwise  it  has  full  powers? 
Yes. 

10.30  a.m.  on  Friday  22nd  May,  1959.) 
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Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  *Sir  Charles  Morris 

Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E.  Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

f Professor  W.  J.  M.  Mackenzie 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 

fProfessor  W.  J.  M.  Mackenzie  took  the  Chair  during  the  Morning  Session 
•Afternoon  Session  only 

Examination  of  Witnesses — continued 

Alderman  Ross  Wyld 

Alderman  J.  A.  Hart 

Councillor  T.  C.  McMillan 

Alderman  A.  E.  Ball 

Alderman  B.  E.  Roycraft 

Alderman  A.  H.  Hart 

Alderman  W.  E.  Bellamy 

Alderman  A.  M.  Young 

Councillor  J.  J.  Walsh 

Alderman  T.  W.  Bradley 

Alderman  H.  E.  Simpkins 

Councillor  W.  J.  Halford 

Councillor  A.  J.  Twiooer 

Mr.  G.  A.  Blakeley 

Mr.  K.  F.  B.  Nicholls 

Mr.  A.  E.  Light 

Dr.  J.  A.  Gillet 

Mr.  R.  H.  Buckley 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith 

Mr.  E.  R.  Farr 

Mr.  C.  G.  Dennis 

Mr.  K.  E.  Lauder 

Mr.  D.  J.  Osborne 

Mr.  J.  E.  Symons 

Mr.  A.  McCarlie  Findlay 

Mr.  J.  W.  Faulkner 

Mr.  P.  L.  Cox 

on  behalf  of  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities 


Called  and  Examined 


3613.  Professor  Mackenzie:  I must 
begin  by  apologising  for  the  Chairman’s 
absence  this  morning.  He  is  extremely 
sorry  not  to  be  present  continuously 
through  the  evidence,  but  he  has  another 
engagement  which  it  is  impossible  to 


avoid.  He  will  be  here  this  afternoon 
and  we  hope  we  might  reserve  till  then 
final  discussion  of  general  questions 
about  organisation.  We  will  continue 
this  morning  to  discuss  services  and  this 
may  well  take  the  whole  morning.  If 
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not,  we  hope  you  will  then  .invite  indi- 
vidual authorities  to  say  anything  they 

wish  to  say  as  individuals. Alderman 

Ross  Wyld : That  will  satisfy  us. 

Professor  Mackenzie '•  Could  we  go 
ahead  with  the  personal  health  and  wel- 
fare services: 

3614.  Miss  Johnston : I think  I am 

right  in  saying  that  the  six  of  you  form 
an  area  committee? 'Individually,  yes. 

3615.  In  all  those  cases  is  ithe  Medical 

Officer  of  Health  the  Divisional  Medical 
Officer  for  the  area? That  is  right. 

3616.  And  I assume  generally  the 

office  is  in  the  town  hall? At  or  near 

the  town  hall. 

3617.  You  feel,  apart  from  the  lack 
o.f  control  of  the  area  sub-committees, 
which  are  subject  to  the  county,  that 
system  works  better  than  it  would  if  the 
county  services  were  entirely  separate? 

Yes ; we  would  say  stationing  them 

with  their  headquarters  at  the  town  hall 
is  an  improvement  over  having  them 
away  from  the  town  hall,  but  they  are 
a separate  entity  and  their  responsibility 
is  a separate  responsibility,  as  a sub- 
committee of  the  county  health  com- 
mittee. 

3618.  Would  you  say  ithe  ordinary 
citizen  i«s  at  all  conscious  that  there  are 

some  things  separate? 1 doubt  it ; to 

be  frank,  I think  the  ordinary  citizen 
knows  very  little  about  local  government. 

3619.  He  just  knows  where  to  come? 

He  knows  where  to  come,  but  we 

are  the  people  who  know  where  the  shoe 
pinches. 

3620.  If  the  county  is  pinching  you, 

surely  the  ordinary  citizen  . . . They 

pinch  nearly  everything  else. 

3621.  But  the  ordinary  citizen  tends 
to  think  of  you  as  providing  the  service? 

He  discriminates  not  at  all  between 

any  office.  He  thinks  we  are  all  “ they 

3622.  I suppose  you  also  take  the 

praise  when  there  is  any? It  has  not 

been  unknown. — Mr.  Osborne : May  I 
add  also  that  the  ratepayer  can  know 
nothing  about  the  area  health  sub-com- 
mittee because  the  minutes  axe  not  pub- 
lished. None  of  their  minutes  reach 
the  newspapers  all. 

3623.  Professor  Mackenzie : Not  pub- 
lished, but  are  they  not  public? 

Alderman  Ross  Wyld:  There  is  a report, 
but  not  minutes. 


3624.  How  often  do  the  sub- 
committees meet? Eight  times  a year, 

they  are  roughly  every  six  weeks. 

3625.  May  I ask  about  the  other  areas 
which,  are  not  part  of  this.  In  those 
cases  is  the  District  Medical  Officer  also 

an  employee  of  the  county  council? 

Yes ; he  shares.  In  the  case  of  Wan- 
stead  and  Woodford,  in  the  Forest  Area, 
itt  is  their  Medical  Officer  who  is  the 
Area  Medical  Officer. 

3626.  Generally  speaking,  is  the  Dis- 
trict Medical  Officer  looking  after  the 
county  services  in  his  own  district,  or 
are  they  all  run  from  an  area  office  in 

one  of  the  districts? 1 might  hand 

that  question  to  Wanstead  and  Wood- 
ford, because  ithey  have  an  Area  Medical 
Officer  actually  situated  in  their  area  and 
to  Chingford,  who  share  that  same 
medical  officer  in  a different  locality.— 
Alderman  Simpkins : The  Borough 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  the  Area 
Medical  Officer  and  the  whole  is 
administered  from  our  municipal  offices 
although  it  is  not  under  the  control  of 
the  borough  council. 

3627.  Perhaps  we  could  hear  from  an 

area  which  has  not  one. Alderman 

A.  H.  Hart:  So  far  as  Chingford  is  con- 
cerned, the  office  is  at  Woodford  and 
any  contact  has  to  be  made  through 
Woodford  to  the  county  and  then  back 
to  Chingford ; otherwise  we  have  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  it.  We  have  no 
office  in  Chingford  at  the  moment. 

3628.  Has  your  Medical  Officer  noth- 

ing to  do  with  the  county  services  in 
Chingford? 'Fie  has. 

3629.  What  does  the  ordinary  citizen 
do  ; does  he  know  he  has  got  to  go 
somewhere  else,  or  is  there  a place  he 

goes  to  in  Chingford? 1 should 

imagine  as  far  as  the  citizen  is  concerned 
he  would  go  to  ithe  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  or  the  town  hall ; the  town  hall 
will  have  to  arrange  with  the  committee 
at  Woodford  and  then  go  to  the  county 
and  I imagine  come  back  to  Chingford. 

3630.  Supposing  I want  a home  help ; 
do  I get  dt  through  the  town  hall,  or 

where  do  I have  to  go  to? You  would 

apply  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
and  from  there  representations  would 
be  made  for  the  home  help. — Mr. 
Faulkner:  The  same  thing  happens  at 
Chigwell,  the  messages  are  taken  and 
passed  on  to  the  area  office. 
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3631.  Does  that  lead  to  delays? 

Alderman  A.  H.  Hart : Inevitably,  yes, 
certainly. — Mr.  Faulkner : Not  in  our 
experience ; there  are  no  cases  of  delays 
we  know  of. — Alderman  Ross  Wyld : 
What  we  do  not  like  is  it  is  an  extra  cog 
in  the  machinery,  an  unnecessary  cog 
from  our  point  of  view. 

3632.  Would  the  smaller  authorities 
represented  here  have  sufficient  popula- 
tion to  support  a home  help  office  and  a 
superintendent  health  visitor,  that  kind 

of  thing? Alderman  Ross  Wyld : We 

all  previously  ran  our  own  services. 

3633.  In  the  bigger  areas  are  the  health 

visitors  and  district  nurses  controlled  by 
the  M.O.H.  or  controlled  by  the  super- 
intendent at  Chelmsford? They  are 

controlled  locally,  but  we  may  receive 
instructions  from  Chelmsford. 

3634.  Their  day  to  day  work  would 

be  controlled  locally? Yes. — Mr. 

Blakeley : Not  in  the  case  of  the  district 
nurses,  they  do  not  come  under  the  Area 
•Medical  Officer. — Dr.  Gillet : The  posi- 
tion is  that  in  some  areas  the  superin- 
tendent health  visitor  is  under  the 
Area  Medical  Officer  and  in  some  areas 
the  home  nursing  service  is  also  under 
the  Medical  Officer.  It  so  happens  in  my 
area,  Dagenham,  the  Superintendent 
Health  Visitor  is  under  my  control,  but 
the  home  nursing  service  is  run  from  the 
Lady  Rayleigh  Training  College  at 
Leytonstone,  and  although  they  have  a 
home  in  Dagenham  I have  no  control 
over  those  district  nurses.  So  it  varies 
depending  on  the  circumstances. 

3635.  There  (is  no  one  pattern. 1 

would  say  there  is  no  one  real  pattern. — 
Councillor  Walsh : I think  the  important 
thing  is  that  the  area  health  committees 
may  appoint  staff  in  the  same  way  as  the 
divisional  executive  appoint  staff  in  edu- 
cation, but  we  have  not  got  the  power  of 
dismissal.  If  we  want  to  get  rid  of 
somebody,  we  have  got  to  go  through 
the  whole  of  the  machinery  of  the  county 
to  make  the  decision  and  come  all  the 
way  back.  We  had  a case  locally  where 
a school  keeper  gave  somebody  eight 
bars  of  soap.  The  police  wanted  action 
taken ; it  was  taken  to  the  county,  and 
the  county  said,  well,  give  him  a repri- 
mand. That  has  taken  about  four 
months  to  get  that  decision.  You  can 
see  this  efficiency  we  have  heard  so  much 
about,  how  slowly  it  works. 

3636.  Professor  Mackenzie : That  par- 
ticular point  could  be  dealt  with  by  a 


relatively  minor  alteration  in  the  powers 

of  the  area  committees? But  we  have 

not  go.t  all  these  delegated  authorities  in 
education.  Big  Brother  keeps  his  large 
hand  on  the  control  so  far  as  business  is 
concerned.  If  we  are  intelligent  enough 
to  appoint  people,  surely  we  should  lie 
intelligent  enough  if  they  commit  a mis- 
demeanour to  get  rid  of  those  people. 
Why  keep  somebody  in  your  employ  for 
two  or  three  months  on  suspension,  where 
you  have  got  to  pay  them,  when  they 
have  committed  a misdemeanour.  In 
the  same  way  as  you  can  appoint  you 
should  be  given  the  same  power  and 
authority  to  get  rid  of  those  people. 

3637.  Miss  Johnston : Supposing  the 
local  authorities  who  want  county 
borough  status  got  it,  would  you  think 
they  would  be  big  enough  to  run  an 

ambulance  service? Alderman  Ross 

Wyld : We  did  before,  and  we  still  think 
we  could,  but  it  would  be  fair  to  say  we 
did  indicate  yesterday  the  ambulance  ser- 
vice was  one  of  those  services  where  we 
would  expect  to  have  joint  working 
arrangements,  and  it  would  mean  possibly 
a joint  committee,  including  possibly 
representation  of  the  county  council, 
because  they  abut  upon  our  periphery. 
Obviously  we  would  have  to  have 
commonsense  arrangements. 

3638.  I think  at  present  the  mental 
health  services  are  not  handled  by  the 

area  committees. No,  but  I would  like 

to  ask  Dr.  Gillet  to  say  a word  on  that 
because  he  has  a good  deal  of  experience 
in  that  connection. — Dr.  Gillet : I am 
here  because  I was  in  a county  borough 
before  I came  to  Dagenham,  so  I can 
compare  the  two.  I ran  a county  borough 
of  82,000  population  and  we  ran  our 
own  mental  health  service  and  it  was 
considered  to  be  quite  a good  mental 
health  service.  Certainly  if  you  want  to 
look  for  progress  in  mental  health  you 
look  to  the  county  boroughs,  to  York, 
for  instance,  which  is  famous  for  its 
mental  health  service,  and  Oldham,  which 
is  a small  county  borough.  My  personal 
relations  with  the  county  are  very  good 
and  I do  not  want  anyone  to  think  I am 
running  down  the  county  officers,  but  I 
know  nothing  about  mental  illness  in 
Dagenham ; they  do  not  tell  me — why 
should  they? — they  run  the  service 
centrally.  One  of  the  difficulties  about 
the  way  the  service  is  run  is  this ; it  is 
not  the  county’s  fault,  possibly,  but  it 
relates  to  the  catchment  area.  In  other 
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words,  if  you  are  a mental  patient  in 
Dagenham,  the  hospital  you  go  to  is  in 
Colchester,  forty  miles  away,  which  of 
course  is  a very  bad  system.  I am  sure 
if  Dagenham  were  running  its  own 
mental  health  service  that  would  be 
one  of  the  things  it  would  attack  imme- 
diately, to  try  to  get  this  catchment  area 
altered  by  the  regional  hospital  board.  I 
cannot  criticise  the  mental  health  services 
of  the  county  because  I do  not  know 
what  they  do.  But  if  a situation  arises 
where  I am  rung  up  by  a Dagenham 
citizen,  I send  one  of  my  staff  to  have 
a look  to  see  what  is  going  on,  and  if 
necessary  I notify  either  the  county 
direct  or  the  duly  authorised  officer,  who 
is  in  Romford.  If  the  case  is  obviously 
one  of  lunacy  I do  not  bother  to  send 
anybody  to  investigate.  Last  week  I had 
a phone  call  from  a general  practitioner 
to  say  that  a man  had  gone  mad  in  one 
of  the  works  in  Dagenham,  would  I send 
somebody  to  deal  with  it.  I merely  rang 
up  the  duly  authorised  officer  and  from 
then  on  I do  not  know  what  happened. 

3639.  Where  is  the  duly  authorised 

officer  situated? The  area  man  is  in 

Romford.  The  main  services  are  mostly 
run  from  Chelmsford. 

3640.  If  you  had  county  borough  status 
each  county  borough  could  handle  its 

own ? Alderman  Ross  Wyld:  We  are 

quite  satisfied  we  could.  I think  we  are 
entitled  to  call  on  our  experience  of  other 
services,  and  we  say  that  is  one  of  the 
services  we  could  handle,  and  where  a 
catchment  area  is  not  sufficiently  large 
in  a county  borough  we  could  have  joint 
working  arrangements  with  neighbouring 
areas. 

3641.  The  trend  is  very  much  towards 

integration? We  wouid  support  that. 

— Mr.  Blakeley : We  feel  there  should  be 
more  integration  of  services.  The  weak- 
ness since  1948  has  been  disintegration. 

3642.  Professor  Mackenzie:  Dr. 

Giillet,  could  you,  I wonder,  amplify 
what  you  said  about  your  experience 
of  this  in  a county  borough?  With 
regard  to  the  staff,  what  sort  of  posts 
would  you  have;  what  sort  of  picture 

would  it  make  in  the  office? -Dr. 

Gillet : I should  think  one  might  begin 
by  altering  the  name  of  the  man  who 
deals  with  mental  cases.  I would  alter 
his  name  to  Mental  Health  Officer,  and 
I would  want  at  least  one  senior  man 


with  good  experience,  and  I would 
think — this  is  a guess  based  on  what  I 
have  done  previously — I would  want 
three  or  four  assistants  at  this  stage. 
When  it  came  to  developing  the  ser- 
vices as  visualised  in  the  Mental 
Health  Bill,  then  one  would  have  to  look 
at  it  again  to  see  exactly  what  one  was 
going  to  do.  I cannot  be  any  more 
specific.  I would  think  one  could  use 
one’s  ordinary  staff,  the  health  visitors, 
to  keep  in  touch  with  mental  defectives, 
as  they  do  at  the  moment,  and  use  the 
Mental  Health  Officer  for  after-care  and 
that  so-rt  of  thing. 

3643.  Professor  Mackenzie:  I gather 

mental  defectives  are  dealt  with  through 
your  office? They  are  primarily  con- 

trolled from  the  county  and  any  action 
taken — any  action  to  get  them  into  hos- 
pital—nis  carried  out  by  the  county.  All 
we  do  is  we  keep  contact.  Just  as  the 
health  visitor  -is  expected  to  keep  contact 
with  any  family,  she  keeps  contact  with 
mental  defectives  visiting  once  a quarter. 
If  anything  unusual  has  arisen  she  lets 
me  know  and  I deal  with  it  through  the 
county.  If  she  feels  a child  ought  to  be 
in  hospital,  I write  to  the  county  who 
usually  say  that  the  hospitals  are  full. 

3644.  Miss  Johnston:  Supposing  it 
were  the  other  way  round.  Supposing 
some  services  were  transferred  or  dele- 
gated and  your  local  authorities  had  the 
health  services  but  not  education ; what 
would  your  opinion  be  about  where  the 
school  health  service  should  be  situated? 

Alderman  Ross  Wyld:  School  health 

goes  to  the  health  service ; we  are  quite 
clear  on  that,  it  ought  to  go  to  the 
health  service;  the  child  starting  with 
maternity,  pre-natal,  natal,  the  under- 
fives,  from  five  to  fifteen  and  from  fifteen 
onwards,  at  each  stage  it  should  come 
under  the  same  health  authority.  We  are 
quite  clear  on  that  and  if,  which  we 
would  regard  as  very  undesirable,  any 
attempt  were  made  to  separate  educa- 
tion and  health,  we  think  school  health 
should  remain  with  the  health  service. 

3645.  To  what  extent  at  the  moment 
do  the  health  visitors  do  the  school  visit- 
ing?  Dr.  Gillet:  In  most  areas  they 

are  combined.  In  Dagenham  we  have  a 
separate  staff  of  school  nurses,  about 
ten  of  them,  whom  we  try  to  integrate 
with  the  health  visitors,  helping  them  in 
clinics,  but  the  policy  generally  is  to 
combine  the  two.— Alderman  Ross 
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Wyld:  In  my  own  authority  it  is  the 
same  girls  who  do  both ; it  is  completely 
integrated. — Dr.  Gillet : I think  to 

separate  them  would  be  a step  back- 
wards. There  were  Birmingham, 
Sheffield  and  Nottingham  but  Sheffield 
has  recently  combined  the  two — and  they 
were  the  only  three  . . . — Alderman 
Ross  Wyld : They  were  the  only  three 
outstanding. 

3646.  The  Medical  Officers  do  school 

clinics? Dr.  Gillet : Yes;  I am  also 

Divisional  School  Medical  Officer. 

3647.  Professor  Mackenzie : Oould  I 
ask  hiow  you  contemplate  the  relationship 
of  this  to  the  general  practitioner  ser- 
vice? Do  you  contemplate  if  county 
boroughs  are  formed  in  the  area  there 
should  also  be  health  service  executive 
councils  in  each  county  borough,  so  that 
•the  pattern  would  be  identical  for  the 
different  personal  health  services? — — 
Alderman  Ross  Wyld : Frankly,  we  have 
no  view  as  a united  body  to  express  on 
that. — Alderman  h A.  Hart:  In  tfye 
county  boroughs  of  East  and  West  Ham 
there  are  separate  health  executive 
councils  which  work  extremely  well.  On 
those  councils  sit  the  respective  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  and  the  general  prac- 
titioner service  and  the  councils’  health 
services  are  very  closely  integrated.  We 
were  talking  about  mental  health  a 
moment  ago.  The  general  practitioners 
and  health  visitors  will  notify  the 
M.O.H.,  who  is  responsible  for  mental 
health,  of  all  cases  that  need  his  atten- 
tion. A very  close  integration  exists  in 
that  way,  and  I would  think  for  the  new 
county  boroughs  possibly  separate  health 
executives  would  be  to  the  considerable 
advantage  of  the  citizen,  and  that  is  our 
main  concern.  Could  I make  another 
observation?  The  Ministry  of  Health 
stresses  the  essential  feature  of  the  domi- 
ciliary services  is  co-operation  between 
the  several  branches  administered  by 
local  authorities,  and  the  great  example 
given  is  the  problem  family,  which  in  our 
view  will  receive  much  better  attention 
under  the  all-purpose  authority,  because 
their  needs  may  involve  the  health  ser- 
vice, welfare  services,  education,  the 
children’s  services,  housing  services. 
There  is  personal  contact  between  the 
officers  responsible  for  those  services  in 
the  same  town  hall,  in  the  same  building, 
and  the  result  can  only  be  advantage  to 
the  problem  family.  Any  other  form  of 
set-up  cannot  possibly  give  (the  same 
intensive  and  successful  local  service. 


3648.  Professor  Mackenzie:  On  this 

specific  question  of  executive  councils, 
would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  the  county 
borough  solution  would  at  least  involve 
the  break-up  of  the  present  Essex  County 
Executive  Council? Not  necessarily. 

3649.  It  would  be  difficult  to  have  the 
executive  council  based  on  Chelmsford 
and  the  other  health  services  based  on 

the  county  boroughs. Mr.  Blakeley  : 

The  executive  council  for  Essex  is  in  our 
area,  at  Leytonstone. — Alderman  Ross 
Wyld:  It  might  be  more  of  a problem 
to  the  county  then  because  they  would 
have  to  come  into  our  boundary.  We 
do  not  regard  it  as  essentially  necessary 
to  break  it  up,  although  the  experience 
of  our  own  county  boroughs  is  that  it 
works  quite  satisfactorily. 

3650.  Was  there  anything  else  on 

personal  health? 1 would  like  to  ask 

Mr.  Blakeley  to  add  a word. — Mr. 
Blakeley:  On  personal  health  services, 
I was  concerned  from  1948  onwards  with 
the  settling  of  these  decentralisation 
arrangements  on  behalf  of  south-west 
Essex  and  very  often  on  behalf  of  the 
other  county  district  councils  in  Essex, 
and  I think  one  or  two  points  are  signifi- 
cant. First,  the  county  council  chose  in- 
dividual areas  for  their  decentralisation 
arrangements,  in  other  words  they  did 
not  combine  two  areas  into  one  for 
divisional  administration.  Secondly, 
could  I emphasise  this  difficulty  of 
divided  loyalty?  The  picture  painted  by 
the  county  council  is  much  better  than  it 
really  is  because  of  the  loyal  co-operation 
of  the  local  officers.  In  other  words,  the 
county  council  depend  on  the  local  ad- 
ministration of  the  personal  health  ser- 
vices through  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  and  secondly  through  the  Area 
Clerks.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  an 
officer  to  have  this  divided  loyalty  as 
between  his  borough  council  on  the  one 
hand  and  an  area  committee  responsible 
to  the  county  council  on  the  other.  The 
local  administration  depends  on  the  local 
officers,  and  as  area  clerk,  frankly,  my 
employment  is  quite  unnecessary,  be- 
cause all  the  things  I perform  as  area 
clerk  in  relation  to  personal  health  ser- 
vices could  quite  well  be  done  by  me  as 
town  clerk  in  relation  to  my  health  com- 
mittee. Finally,  I think  you  ought  to 
know,  and  I think  you  do  appreciate, 
that  the  county  of  Essex  was  not  chosen 
because  it  was  the  most  suitable  local 
health  authority ; it  was  chosen  because 
it  was  a county  council.  In  other  words, 
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in  all  my  experience  of  local  govern- 
ment for  quite  many  years  now, 
when  any  changes  have  been  neces- 
sary in  local  government  the  machine 
has  never  been  suitable  for  the  policy 
which  is  envisaged,  and  _ therefore 
Essex  was  chosen  because  it  was  a 
county  council  only,  and  not  as  being, 
as  such,  the  most  suitable  health  area. 
Finally,  I would  say  that  these  functions 
of  personal  health  services,  so  far  as  the 
six  boroughs  which  have  separate  health 
area  administration  is  concerned,  ean 
be  taken  'over  very  quickly  practically 
overnight  the  services  which  are 
administered  locally.  They  can  also 
accept  the  additional  personal  service 
mentioned,  mental  health,  and  absorb 
it  very  quickly,  with  a little  more 
difficulty  in  Forest  Division,  because 
the  split-up  is  greater ; and  I would 

say  .this  particular  set-up  was  made, 
bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  if  future 
changes  were  made  it  would,  be  easily 
achieved. — Alderman  Ross  Wyld : I 

would  like  to  finish  by  a quotation 

from  page  74  of  the  evidence  from 
Government  Departments  ; after  dealing 
with  difficulties  in  the  L.C.C.  and  metro- 
politan areas,  the  Ministry  of  Health  in 
105,  sub-section  (e)  say  “ . . . they  are 
subject,  of  course,  to  all  the  disad- 

vantages inherent  in  a situation  in  which 
one  man  is  serving  two  or  more 

masters.”  It  is  a very  real  difficulty  for 
the  officers.  They  find  themselves  faced 
by  us  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  loyalty 
to  us  has  to  be  set  against  their  loyalty 
to  the  county,  which  they  are  also  serv- 
ing. It  is  not  an  easy  position. 

3651.  Could  you  illustrate  that  more 
specifically?  I suppose  one  is  on  the 
whole  impressed  by  the  way  in  which 
Medical  Officers  maintain  loyalty  to  the 
health  service  and  do  evade  -the  adminis- 
trative difficulties.  What  sort  of  specific 

cases  would  there  be? Dr.  Gillet: 

That  is  a difficult  question.  Talking,  for 
instance,  about  the  area  committee ; one 
of  the  big  difficulties  -is  that  the  area 
committee  has  no  real  .authority,  so  that 
I must  be  very  careful  I do  not  take 
matters  of  policy  -to  the  area  committee, 
because  they  are  not  competent  to  deal 
with  them.  We  do  have  difficulties,  as 
you  can  imagine.  Members  see  local 
problems  which  they  want  to  bring  up 
and  of  course  the  solution  is  not  with 
the  sub-committee,  it  is  with  me  trying 
to  persuade  the  county  ..to  get  some- 
thing done.  That  is  one  of  my  biggest 


problems. — Alderman  Ross  Wyld : We 
can  never  hang  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  what  he  does  not  do.  We 
will  not  let  the  county  hang  him, 
and  they  will  not  let  us  hang  him!  — 
Mr.  Farr : May  I add  'that  a lot  can 
be  said  in  relation  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  local  area  health  committee.  I 
can  .assure  you  a lot  depends  on  the 
local  chairman  of  the  health  area  com- 
mittee. If  -that  particular  chairman  is 
a strong  chairman,  .and  if  the  county 
council  chairman  is  equally  strong,  then 
there  can  be  a lot  of  conflict. — Mr. 
Nicholls : We  have  found  conflicts  over 
the  question  of  the  scales  of  charges 
for  services  which  are  provided.  This 
has  been  a constant  bone  of  contention 
between  my  area  sub-committee  and  the 
county  council  for  years,  and  feelings 
are  sometimes  strong  about  it,  because 
they  are  compelled  to  administer  scales 
of  charges  with  which  they  sometimes 
entirely  disagree ; and  moreover  these 
scales  of  charges  are  often  extremely 
complicated  to  administer. — Mr.  Light: 

I have  had  experience  as  an  officer  of 
divided  loyalty  as  regards  these  charges, 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  area 
-sub-committee  on  charges,  because  I 
have  felt  one  ought  to  support  the 
county  council,  whereas  in  point  of  fact 
as  a borough  officer  I entirely  disagreed 
with  them  : I think  they  are  entirely 
unsuitable  for  -the  area  in  which  I work 
as  borough  officer.  There  you  have  a 
difficult  position. 

3652.  Miss  Johnston:  Just  to  take  the 
county  council’s  side  for  once ; surely, 
if  they  are  spending  the  ratepayers’ 
money  they  cannot  be  expected  to  allow 
a .person  in  one  borough  to  have  a 
cheaper  home  help  than  a person  in 

another  'borough? Alderman  Ross 

Wyld : I do  not  think  I would  blame  the 
county  for  that.  The  difficulties  here 
are  inherent  in  the  set-up.  The  county 
council  -precepts  on  us  and  all  the  rest 
of  it  for  their  finance  for  these  services, 
and  they  decide  -that  they  will  try  and 
spread  the  services  equally  over  the 
whole  .of  the  area.  That  is  quite  right, 
and  I could  .not  object  to  that.  But 
-what  we  are  saying  is  this ; if  these 
services  were  under  our  control,  it  would 
ithen  -be  a matter  for  our  local  ratepayers 
to  say  what  services  they  want.  At 
present  they  are  paying  for  what  other 
people  are  getting  in  many  cases.  Human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  when  the  elec- 
tions come  round  they  do  not  differen* 
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tiate  between  the  area  health  service  and 
the  local  health  service,  they  merely  say 
it  is  costing  a lot  of  money  and  what 
are  we  getting?  We  are  in  the  unfor- 
tunate position  of  having  to  say  to  them, 
we  can  tell  you  what  you  are  -getting 
from  some  of  it,  hut  for  the  rest  of  it 
we  cannot. — Councillor  Walsh  : If  I could 
add  something  further.  Every  area  health 
committee  is  entitled  to  nominate  one 
member,  usually  the  chairman,  on  the 
county  health  committee.  That  person 
is  not  -allowed  to  sit  on  any  of  the  sub- 
committees dealing  with  county  health. 
In  other  words,  they  go  on  meeting  eight 
times  a year  with  -the  county,  and  apart 
from  voting  on  various  questions  they 
are  not  permitted  to  sit  on  a particular 
committee.  There  was  a very  strong 
argument  about  someone  on  the  area 
health  committee  nominated  but  not 
allowed  to  take  her  place  because  the 
county  would  not  permit  it.  The  weak- 
ness is  this.  There  are  still  many  people 
in  Essex  who  do  not  enjoy  the  facility 
of  sewage.  They  have  got  electric  light 
and  television,  but  they  have  not  got 
proper  sewage.  We  have  schools  in 
Essex  with  no  sewage;  people  cannot 
use  modern  toilets  in  many  places  in 
our  schools  and  houses  in  Essex.  The 
people  representing  those  areas  have  a 
say  in  how  the  area  health  services 
should  be  run  in  a place  like  Waltham- 
stow and  Leyton,  in  metropolitan  Essex. 
We  argue  that  our  conditions  in  the 
urban  areas  are  entirely  different  to  those 
in  the  rural  areas.  This  is  the  county 
council  set-up.  Our  problems  are  en- 
tirely different,  and  what  we  object  to 
in  the  area  health  service  is  that  some- 
body from,  say,  Steeple  Bumpstead — 
I do  not  want  to  slander  anyone  coming 
from  there — should  have  a say  in  what 
is  going  to  happen  in  the  Greater 
London  area.  We  say  that  is  wrong, 
because  our  problems  are  entirely  differ- 
ent. One  may  criticise,  as  an  ex  mem- 
ber of  the  county  health  committee  and 
a present  member  of  the  Essex  education 
committee,  the  fact  is  that  we  are  mark- 
ing time  because  the  county  has  got  to 
develop  the  rural  areas  at  the  rate- 
payers’ expense.  In  other  -words,  the 
money  has  to  be  spent  on  bringing  up 
the  rural  areas  in  Essex.  That  is  really 
the  basis  of  our  argument.  We  should 
have  county  'borough  powers  in  order 
to  spend  our  money  in  order  to  make 
progress  in  our  services  rather  than  that 
we  should  have  to  back-pedal  and  wait 


until  the  rest  o-f  Essex,  the  rural  areas, 
are  brought  up  to  our  standard.  Be- 
cause if  you  go  into  the  history  of 
metropolitan  Essex,  you  will  discover 
that  in  many  cases  we  were  the  pioneers. 
Take  the  case  of  West  Ham  County 
Borough,  they  were  pioneers  in  educa- 
tion, health  and  all  the  other  services. 
Therefore,  i.n  my  submission,  if  we 
remain  with  Essex  we  are  going  to 
remain  dormant  for  many  years  to  come, 
because  they  have  got  all  these  problems 
of  sewage  in  the  rural  areas.  If  I can 
cite  another  case  ; we  have  had  to  spend 
a lot  of  money  putting  in  ventilating 
fans  in  the  canteens  and  kitchens  of  new 
schools.  Thousands  of  pounds  had  to 
be  spent,  because  when  they  designed 
the  schools  in  almost  every  case  they 
have  left  out  this  question  of  ventilation. 
If  the  engineer  of  Leyton  or  Waltham- 
stow or  Ilford,  when  designing  a school, 
had  left  the  ventilator  out  he  would 
probably  be  looking  for  another  job.  But 
these  are  the  problems  which  do  arise. 
There  is  another  school  I know  which 
they  recently  built,  designed  by  an  archi- 
tect, where  the  larder  and  food  store- 
room were  put  over  the  -boiler  house. 
That  could  not  happen  in  metropolitan 
Essex.  Those  are  the  sort  of  things  that 
happen.  There  was  the  case  of  another 
school  built  recently  which  has  been 
subjected  to  a great  deal  of  flooding.  I 
am  telling  yo-u  about  all  these  small 
complaints,  and  you  may  regard  them 
as  small,  but  to  us  they  are  vital,  because 
we  do  not  want  mistakes  like  these  to 
happen  in  our  areas,  and  they  would 
not  happen  if  we  were  granted  county 
borough  status. 

3653.  Professor  Mackenzie : Perhaps 
we  could  take  that  general  point  up 
later  on  the  question  of  finance  between 
metropolitan  Essex  and  the  rest  of  the 
county. 

3654.  Miss  Johnston : Shall  we  go  on 
to  welfare  services?  I think  the  areas 

are  different;  they  are  combined. 

Alderman  Ross  Wyld : They  are. — Mr. 
Blakeley : There  are  no  decentralisation 
arrangements  for  welfare ; it  is  per- 
formed entirely  by  the  Essex  County 
Council  and  the  areas  do  not  coincide. 

3655.  No  area  committee? Aider- 

man  Ross  Wyld : The  areas  do  not  co- 
incide.— Mr.  Blakeley.  We  have  no 
share  whatever  in  the  administration  of 
the  welfare  services. 
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3656.  Would  your  officers  know  the 

welfare  officer  for  the  area? There  is 

co-operation  between  the  two  certainly ; 
no  welfare  officer  stationed  at  Ilford  at 
all  although  there  are  185,000  popula- 
tion ; he  is  stationed  at  Romford. 

3657.  Do  you  have  old  people’s  homes 

in  your  area? Alderman  Ross  Wyld : 

Some  of  us  have,  but  there  are  only  four 
old  people’s  homes  in  the  whole  of  the 
area.  We  have  got  one  in  Walthamstow. 

3658.  In  other  boroughs  they  might 
have  to  leave  their  borough  to  get  into 

a home. A lot  of  our  people  do  ; a 

lot  of  people  come  from  outside  into 
the  home  situated  in  Walthamstow. — 
Mr.  Blakeley : That  is  one  of  the  county 
council’s  weakest  sides,  residential 
accommodation  for  old  people. — Aider- 
man  Ross  Wyld : We  think  it  should  go 
with  housing  and  health.  Old  people 
are  just  as  much  a local  home  service 
as  housing  or  domiciliary  service. 

3659.  And  if  you  were  a county 

borough? We  would  link  up  the 

vhole  lot. 

3660.  You  would  not  have  them 

tap ar. ate? We  might  have  separate 

welfare  officers  but  there  would  be  no 
problem  of  co-ordination.  In  fact  they 
have  got  complete  integration  so  this 
problem  of  who  shall  deal  with  that 
aspect  or  the  other  does  not  come  in : 
it  all  comes  together  in  the  one  spot. 

3661.  Are  they  integrated  in  East  and 

West  Ham? Alderman  J.  A.  Hart'. 

There  are  no  separate  services. — Aider- 
man  Ross  Wyld : They  are  integrated 
at  the  top. 

3662.  You  have  a separate  committee 

for  welfare? Yes.  We  are  not 

making  a specific  proposal  as  regards 
machinery.  That  would  be  a matter  for 
each  local  council. — Dr.  Gillet : We 

have  a co-ordination  committee  for 
welfare,  health  and  children,  the  chair- 
man of  which  is  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  and  the  services  are  integrated 
that  way. — Mr.  Blakeley:  The  tendency 
is  towards  integration  in  personal  welfare 
services ; we  may  have  to  have  a separ- 
ate welfare  officer,  a separate  children’s 
officer,  but  at  least  the  integration  would 
be  there  under  authorities  _ exercis- 
ing their  powers  in  their  own  right  at  a 
local  level. — Alderman  Ross  Wyld:  If 
no  integration  is  possible  lower  down  it 
is  bound  to  take  place  in  the  Council. 
— Alderman  J.  A.  Hart:  The  Ministry 


have  views  about  the  children’s  officer. 
Their  view  is  that  the  children’s  officer 
should  be  separate.  It  is  not  necessarily 
the  local  view ; but  nevertheless  in  East 
Ham  we  have  a children’s  officer,  a wel- 
fare officer  and  a medical  officer. 

. 3663.  If  we  could  finish  the  point 
about  old  people.  When  it  comes  to 
your  notice  that  an  old  person  can  nn 
longer  continue  to  live  in  his  own  home, 
perhaps  through  the  health  visitor,  do 
you  contact  the  area  welfare  officer  to 

get  him  into  a home? Dr.  Gillet: 

Yes. 

3664.  Can  he  usually  succeed? 1 

can  get  an  old  person  into  hospital  more 
easily  than  into  a welfare  home — and  I 
err  on  the  side  of  saying  this  is  a hos- 
pital case  'because  I know  the  hospitals 
and  work  with  them.  In  welfare  we  put 
the  case  up  to  the  local  man  in  Romford. 

3665.  Does  that  mean  people  are  going 

to  hospital  who  do  not  really  need  hospi- 
tal treatment? The  borderline  between 

hospital  and  welfare  is  so  fine  that  in  an 
individual  case  you  can  argue  either  way 
very  often.  I tend  because  of  the  facili- 
ties to  say  hospital  rather  than  home, 
but  actually  the  borderline  is  very  in- 
definite because  to-day  an  old  person 
may  be  fit  and  in  a week’s  time  he  may 
be  ill. 

3666.  If  you  were  a county  borough 
and  had  your  own  old  people’s  homes, 
might  it  lead  to  more  being  looked  after 

that  way? Alderman  Ross  Wyld:  It 

is  our  view  that  we  could  then  provide 
the  old  people’s  homes.  We  have  now 
the  position  at  the  moment  that  there 
are  not  sufficient  old  people’s  homes 
and  the  real  problem  to  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  is,  shall  I leave  the  per- 
son in  his  own  home,  knowing  that  he 
will  want  some  treatment  and  cannot  get 
into  an  old  people’s  home,  so  he  has  to 
send  them  to  hospital _ because  it  is  the 
only  way  of  dealing  with  them  urgently. 
The  same  thing  happens  in  my  own 
borough.  We  are  driven  to  using  the 
hospitals  whereas  we  ought  to  be  using 
old  people’s  homes. — Mr.  Nicholls:  So 
far  as  possible  we  have  exercised  our 
housing  powers  to  provide  old  people’s 
homes,  which  really  I think  should  be 
provided  by  the  county  council,  and  par- 
ticularly a very  large  block  of  flats  for 
old  people  who  are  semi-infirm,  at  Ilford. 
We  have  a warden  and  his  wife  there  in 
charge. 
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3667.  Is  that  paid  for  fay  the  borough? 

Recently  the  county  council  have 

made  a contribution  towards  the  welfare 
aspect  of  that  particular  home.  But  the 
home  was  built  at  Ilford’s  expense  and 
on  their  initiative. 

3668.  Under  housing? Under  hous- 

ing.— Alderman  Ross  Wyld : We  are  try- 
ing to  provide  one-bedroom  flats  and 
bedsitting  rooms  just  for  the  sake  of 
these  old  people  and  we  are  trying  to 
take  advantage  of  the  county’s  offer,  but 
so  far  we  have  not  been  successful  in 
negotiating  an  agreement  for  a contribu- 
tion from  somebody  who  would  help, — . 
Mr.  Blakeley:  The  lack  of  proper  resi- 
dential accommodation  for  old  people 
probably  results  in  more  hospital  cases 
appearing.  I do  not  blame  the  county 
unduly,  because  here  it  is  a question  of 
disintegration.  Residential  accommoda- 
tion for  old  people  has  separate  grants 
available  for  it  from  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  but  it  is  more  subject  to  the 
credit  squeeze  than  housing.  But  the 
difficulty  is  that  if  these  old  people  could 
be  got  more  into  special  houses  or 
homes  where  they  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  be  properly  looked  after,  they 
would  be  far  less  likely  to  become  medi- 
cal cases  requiring  the  attention  of  doc- 
tors and  sometimes  having  to  forcibly 
remove  them  into  hospital  accommoda- 
tion, We  feel  the  services  for  old  people 
could  be  integrated  with  housing  much 
easier  than  they  are  today. 

3669.  Are  these  services  for  the  handi- 
capped run  from  the  area  welfare 

offices?-; Mr.  Blakeley : There  is  no 

connection ; it  is  a centralised  service. 
They  have  local  officers,  but  there  is  no 
local  contact  with  the  town  hall  or  local 
officers  as  such.  There  is  co-operation 
and  collaboration. — Alderman  Ross 
Wyld:  It  is  unofficial  contact  between 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  the 
county  officers,  but  not  official. 

3670.  And  the  blind  teachers? 

Yes. 

3671.  And  other  services  for  the  other 

handicapped  people,  physically  handi- 
capped?  Adults,  yes. 

3672.  Do  you  think  it  will  lead  to 
difficulties  not  having  them  localised? 
——We  do  not  get  contact  with  them. 
Nobody  can  iget  hold  of  them  through 
us.  What  _ happens  afterwards — I will 
not  say  it  is  none  of  our  business,  but 
it  is  not  within  our  knowledge.  We  want 
to  look  after  them  and  we  cannot.  Dr. 
Quiet  did  mention  on  the  question  of 


mentally  handicapped  children ; we 
notify  the  county  that  the  child  has  left 
school  and  is  now  a young  person  and 
ought  to  be  looked  after  in  some  way. 
After  that  it  is  out  of  our  hands.  From 
time  to  time  in  my  own  education  com- 
mittee we  ask  how  many  are  still  await- 
ing absorption,  and  all  we  can  do  about 
it  is  to  say,  “ is  it  not  about  time  you 
dealt  with  somebody  notified  to  you  so 
many  months  ago?  ”, 

3673.  I think  you  said  something  in 

your  evidence  about  sometimes  there 
being  difficulties  over  eviction  cases 
between  the  housing  authorities  and  the 
county  welfare  authority? Yes. 

3674.  Can  you  enlarge  on  that? 

Mr.  Blakeley:  I think  there  is  general 
collaboration  between  the  housing 
authorities  and  the  welfare  authorities, 
particularly  on  these  difficult  cases  of 
evictions.  I mention  Walthamstow 
because  it  will  give  an  illustration.  If 
a person  is  evicted  under  a court  order, 
for  the  ordinary  possession  case  we 
provide  them  with  some  form  of  accom- 
modation, either  halfway  houses  or 
purchased  property  we  own.  If  they  are 
evicted  because  of  their  own  default 
'then  they  are  taken  over  by  the  welfare 
authority  and  provided  with  temporary 
accommodation.  We  in  turn  collaborate 
with  the  county  council  and  sometimes 
it  has  been  known  for  us  to  take  back 
a problem  case  which  has  been  evicted 
on  the  grounds  of  arrears  of  rent  but 
who  have  cleared  a certain  amount  of 
arrears.  We  have  taken  them  back  from 
the  county  and  put  them  in  housing 
accommodation  in  Walthamstow.  We 
also  take  one  family  from  the  county 
council  who  has  had  no  connection 
with  Walthamstow  to  assist  -the  county 
council  in  dealing  with  these  problems. 
They  say  that  these  temporary  accom- 
modation cases  should  be  the  housing 
authority  cases.  I think  they  should, 
but  -they  do  make  problems.— Mr. 
Nicholls:  The  difficulty  is  that  the 
county  council  is  only  statutorily  liable 
to  rehouse  anybody  who  has  been 
rendered  homeless  in  circumstances 
which  could  not  reasonably  be  foreseen 
by  the  county  council.  Anyone  evicted 
for  non-payment  of  rent  does  not  come 
within  that  category  because  -they  could 
have  reasonably  foreseen  it.  So  there  is 
always  some  element  of  dispute  between 
the  borough  council  as  housing  authority 
and  the  county  council  as  welfare 
authority  as  to  who  shall  be  responsible- 
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for  any  particular  eviction  case,  but  on 
the  whole  I must  say  the  county  council 
have  done  their  utmost  to  help  us  and 
whenever  we  carry  out  an  eviction  we 
always  notify  the  county  council  welfare 
offioer.  There  have  been  undoubted  diffi- 
culties in  the  past.  I think  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  'that  administration  would  be 
vastly  improved  if  we  could  be  respon- 
sible for  all  types  of  eviction  cases.— 
Mr.  Blakeley : It  is  our  view  it  can  be 
solved  if  there  is  a closer  integration  of 
the  two  sides,  welfare  .and  housing. — 
Alderman  J.  A.  Hart:  That  is  the  case. 

It  is  merely  repetition  in  that  sense.  It 
is  because  of  the  single  authority  that 
integration  is  possible.  If  the  welfare 
officer  cannot  deal  with  it,  the  medical 
officer  of  health  deals  with  it  and  if 
not  he  another  officer  deals  with  the 
particular  case.  Many  of  the  cases  fall 
on  the  borderline.  I just  wanted  to  give 
you  a few  figures  in  regard  to  old 
people’s  welfare  accommodation.  Miss 
Johnston  has  asked  questions  about  old 
people’s  welfare.  I would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  all-purpose  authority  can 
do  a great  deal  within  its  own  area  and 
the  adjacent  authorities  to  East  Ham 
could  do  so  much  more  if  they  were 
responsible  for  these  services.  In  re- 
gard to  old  folks  the  point  is  that 
the  population  of  -the  Barking, 
Dagenham,  Ilford  and  RomfoTd  area 
is  some  475,000,  and  the  Essex  County 
Council  have  in  care  337  old  folks. 
The  East  Ham  County  Borough  with 
less  than  115,000  have  315  in  care 
in  their  own  hostels  and  21  elsewhere. 
These  are  last  year’s  figures.  I think  it  can 
be  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  find 
suitable  homes  for  old  -people.  It  is 
possible  to  cater  for  them,,  not  neces- 
sarily in  one’s  own  area,  but  if  necessary 
not  very  far  away.  The  point  being 
made  by  the  doctor  in  regard  to  aged 
folks  who  come  on  the  borderline  _ as 
between  needing  hostels  and  hospital 
care  has  in  part  been  catered  for.  We 
have  one  hostel  for  old  folks  who  are 
near-fit  and  requiring  more  than  just 
ordinary  attention  and  not  quite  quali- 
fied for  -the  health  service.  It  is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  can  be  done  to  meet 
in  part  this  difficulty  of  the  old  person 
who  is  nearly  a hospital  case  but  not 
quite.  If  I may  suggest  it,  what  has 
been  done  in  -the  county  borough  of 
East  Ham  and  no  doubt  West  Ham 
could  be  done  and  would  be  done  for 
the  old  folks  if  the  adjacent  boroughs 


had  power  to  provide  services.  The 
facilities  are  available  if  a concentrated 
service  is  allowed. 

3675.  Professor  Mackenzie:  There  is 
one  point  there  that  might  be  worth 
amplifying.  All  metropolitan  Essex  is 
almost  too  heavily  built  up.  Alderman 
Hart  referred  to  the  possibility  of  old 
people’s  homes  outside  the  area  of  the 
authority  concerned.  What  is  the 
position  about  East  Ham?  Your  315  old 
■people  in  care,  are  they  physically  inside 
East  Ham  or  have  you  many  homes 
outside? We  have  more  homes  out- 

side than  we  have  inside.  We  have 
three  homes  inside.  The  intention  of  the 
council  is  to  provide  more  inside.  There 
is  a history.  With  evacuation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  war  we  purchased 
a number  of  houses  within  the  county 
of  Essex  to  house  our  old  folks  outside 
the  borough.  In  consequence  of  that 
our  old  people’s  welfare  hostel  services 
developed  well  away  from  East  Ham. 
We  purchased  large  houses  in  East  Ham 
and  we  have  brought  some  back  and 
are  hoping  to  bring  more  back.  Some 
prefer  .to  live  in  the  rural  area  and  some 
prefer  to  remain  in  East  Ham.  We  try 
to  meet  their  wishes  in  that  respect.  If 
one  has  not  got  adequate  suitable 
accommodation  within  the  county 
borough  it  is  possible  to  find  places 
outside. — Councillor  McMillan : West 

Ham  is  in  a very  similar  position.  We 
have  eight  homes  outside  and  one  within. 
These  places  are  retained  as  old  people’s 
homes  and  hostels.  They  total  330  beds 
in  a population  of  165,000.  In  the 
integration  of  the  services  in  general  the 
medical  officer  of  health  is  the  senior 
officer.  If  he  has  problems  with  old 
people  he  has  the  yes  or  no  within  his 
own  local  authority  on  hostel  accom- 
modation which  comes  under  welfare 
and  he  has  the  home  nursing  officer  or 
■home  help.  The  people  are  catered  for 
in  effect  by  the  close  integration  of  the 
services.  Again  on  integration  of  services, 
where  you  have  a problem  family  evicted 
and  Part  III  has  to  be  used,  you  have 
your  own  children’s  officer  who  can  care 
for  the  children’s  side. 

3676.  What  about  the  administration 
side  of  running  old  people’s  homes  out- 
side your  own  area?  Do  you  not  find 
a great  deal  of  coming  and  going?-; — 
There  'is  no  difficulty.  The  committee 
visit  occasionally — I think  monthly.  The 
committee  will  make  a visit  to  the 
different  hostels,  hut  the  administration 
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is  fairly  simple.  People  in  the  main  when 
getting  old  like  the  quietness  of  the 
country.  In  fact  from  one  house  we 
have  in  West  Ham  the  request  is  often 
•to  be  transferred  out  to  the  country 
houses. 

3677.  You  feel  you  are  reasonably  in 

contact  with  the  old  people? Close 

contact  all  the  time.  We  find  no  diffi- 
culty at  all. — Alderman  J.  P.  Hart:  We 
have  one  at  Southend-on-Sea. 

3678.  Miss  Johnston:  Southend-on- 

Sea  may  be  a very  pleasant  place  but  I 
am  rather  surprised  at  your  argument 
that  it  is  a good  thing  to  have  homes 
outside  because  people  like  being  in  rural 
areas.  I do  not  think  that  is  the  usual 
experience  with  old  people.  Usually  they 
like  to  be  near  relations  and  shops.  Other 
authorities  who  have  given  evidence 
stress  the  fact  that  if  they  ran  the  old 
people’s  services  the  people  would  be 
able  to  stay  where  they  were. Coun- 

cillor McMillan:  It  just  depends  on  the 
people.  In  Loughton,  Woodford  Green 
and  Rayleigh  they  are  quite  close  to  their 
relatives.  If  they  are  able-bodied  they 
want  a home.  They  are  able  to  go  out 
and  about  and  are  living  in  an  environ- 
ment of  their  own  type  and  age.  There 
are  of  course  some  people  who  prefer 
town  life.  In  the  main  my  experience 
has  been  a lot  of  them  like  the  quietness 
of  the  country.  They  have  every  com- 
fort they  desire  and  complete  freedom 
to  come  and  go  and  they  are  not  too  far 
for  travelling  if  they  wish  to  see  their 
relatives. — Alderman  Ross  Wyld:  I 

think  Councillor  McMillan’s  experiences 
of  West  Ham  must  be  in  some  degree 
particular  to  West  Ham  because  it  was 
an  over-built  area  before  the  war,  but 
the  experience  most  of  us  have  had  is 
that  when  our  old  people  are  asked  to  go 
to  a home  20,  10  or  5 miles  away,  they 
say : cannot  you  find  us  somewhere 
nearer  where  we  can  stop.,  nearer  our 
own  people,  in  our  own  town,  near  our 
own  relatives  and  friends?  There  are 
exceptions  who  prefer  rural  life.  Our 
experience  in  Walthamstow  is,  although 
we  are  a built-up  area,  we  can  still  find 
spaces  for  these  homes.  In  fact  we  have 
found  another  space  for  a home  in 
Walthamstow.  At  present  Ilford  has  not 
got  one.  They  definitely  feel  they  want 
to.  live  in  them. — Councillor  Walsh : I 
think  the  experience  of  East  Ham  may 
be  wrapped,  up  in  the  fact  they  have 
large  housing  estates  outside  their 


borough,  Brentwood  and  I think  West 
Ham  have  one  near  Dagenham.  There 
is  a tendency  for  the  younger  people  of 
West  Ham  to  move  out.  If  the  home 
for  old  people  is  near  a housing  estate 
the  old  people  will  want  to  go  out  there 
to  be  near  thetir  relatives.  In  the  East 
End  of  London  there  is  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  old  people  wanting  to  be  with  their 
families.  East  End  people  are  very 
clannish.  Naturally  when  the  family 
move  out  some  are  able  to  get  on  the 
London  County  Council  estate.  Some 
go  -to  old  towns.  Others  go  to  new 
towns.  We  have  people  moving  out 
and  they  , have  a home.  If  there  is  a 
home  is  is  natural  the  old  people  will 
go  to  Basildon  or  wherever  it  is  in  order 
to  keep  contact  with  their  families.  The 
tube  is  now  extended  to  Ongar  on  the 
one  hand,  and  there  is  a very  good  rail- 
way service  on  the  Southend  Line  and 
the  Chelmsford  Line,  so  it  is  quite  easy 
for  old  people  to  see  their  relatives. 
Out-borough  building  has,  I think, 
improved  the  position  in  this  connection. 
— Alderman  Ross  Wyld:  The  general 
desire  of  people  is  to  be  near  people 
they  have  known  all  their  lives.  If  they 
move  out  old  people  do  not  mind:  if 
-they  stop  An  their  own  borough  old 
people  do  not  mind  staying. 

3679.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  The  figures 
you  gave  for  East  Ham  and  for  the  four 
boroughs  in  Essex  suggested  a much 
greater  provision  in  East  Ham.  Are 
these  figures  for  the  Essex  boroughs,  the 
provision  made  in  those  boroughs,  or  the 
provision  made  for  people  from  those 

boroughs? Alderman  J.  A.  Hart : For 

people  from  those  boroughs. 

3680.  You  think  the  figures  are  strictly 

comparable? 1 do,  Sir,  yes. 

3681.  Professor  Mackenzie:  Could  I 
ask  the  two  county  boroughs  about  their 
experience  in  the  services  for  the  handi- 
capped? There  are,  of  course,  a great 
many  different  types  of  handicapped 
persons — various  categories.  Even  a 
fairly  large  county  borough  may  have 
difficulty  in  providing  specialist  services. 
Do  you  have  any  arrangements  for  co- 
operation, for  instance,  as  regards  blind 

persons? Councillor  McMillan  : We 

have  a home  for  the  blind  in  West  Ham 
that  takes  59  persons,  and  21  places  are 
allocated  for  neighbouring  authorities. 
East  Ham  do  use  the  places  on  that 
score. — Alderman  J.  A.  Hart:  We  have 
an  occupational  centre  for  handicapped 
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persons  in  East  Ham  for  ail  ages  in  order 
that  they  can  undertake  useful  work,  and 
that  is  quite  successfully  run.  It  is  I 
think  rather  a unique  development  under 
the  National  Assistance  legislation  — 
Councillor  McMillan-  We  run  most 
handicapped  services  by  voluntary 
bo  dies.  They  are  agents  of  the  council  in 
respect  of  running  them.  For  the  blind 
service  the  administration  is  by  the 
welfare  committee  of  the  council,  but 
there  is  a committee — the  general  social 
welfare  committee — which  I believe  is 
called  the  Voluntary  Association  for  the 
Blind,  for  West  Ham  who  act  as  agents. 
We  have  the  same  type  of  thing  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  There  is  the  special 
voluntary  committee  who  act  as  agents 
for  the  council  on  deaf  and  dumb  ser- 
vices. In  1956  or  1957  I think  there  were 
about  160  people  on  the  register  who  at- 
tended the  clubs  and  functions  organised 
by  them.  There  are  six  other  social  clubs 
run  by  voluntary  bodies  in  West  Ham 
for  the  generally  handicapped. 

3682.  You  are  not  in  fact  building  up 
staff  for  it?  You  are  using  outside 
voluntary  bodies  under  the  guidance  of 

the  welfare  committee? Yes. — 

Alderman  I.  A.  Hart : We  have  teachers 
for  the  blind  in  East  Ham  who  do 
teaching  in  the  homes— Braille  and 
other  things  of  that  kind.  They  are 

' servants  of  the  authority  apart  from  the 
collaboration  with  voluntary  bodies. 

3683.  Miss  Johnston : I think  you  indi- 
cated in  your  evidence  that  you  feel  the 
children’s  services  are  not  linked  with,  or 
are  remote  from  the  other  health  and 

welfare  services. Mr.  Blakeley : There 

is  no  contact  between  the  children’s  ser- 
vices and  the  medical  services.  It  is  a 
completely  separate  service.— Mr. 
Nicholls : The  areas  of  administration  do 
not  link  up  with  other  areas  in  any  way. 

3684.  There  is  no  contact  on  the  medi- 
cal side? Dr.  Gillet : I know  very 

little  about  the  children’s  department  of 
the  county  because  I have  so  little  con- 
tact with  it.  My  contact  would  in- 
clude for  example  a letter  coming  from 
the  county  children’s  officer  saying:  we 
propose  to  board  out  a child  in  this 
home : do  you  know  of  medical  reasons 
why  the  home  is  unsuitable.  I would 
write  and  say  yes  or  no.  There  is  a 
visitor  who  contacts  us  if^  she  feels  we 
can  give  some  help.  There  are  no 
children's  homes  in  Dagenham.  There 
must  be  boarded  out  children  visited  by 
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the  health  visitor,  but  we  do  not  make  a 
special  feature  of  that  because  the 
children’s  committee  have  their  own 
visitor. 

3685. 1 suppose  your  health  visitors  are 
visiting  a number  of  families  which  are 
in  effect  problem  families  on  the  verge 
of  breaking  up.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
children  are  in  care  and  some  are  not. 
Do  you  not  have  a children’s  officer  for 
such  families? We  do  have  confer- 

ences at  which  I am  a chairman.  A co- 
ordinating committee  was  set  up  in  1951 
or  1952.  Of  course  my  health  visitors 
would  discuss  with  the  local  children’s 
visitor  any  problems  they  have  but  our 
contact  centrally  is  very  little  actually. 
It  is  local  contact. — Alclerman  Ross 
Wyld\  The  contact  is  so  slender  it  is 
accidental.  Contact  is  at  officer  level  not 
authority  level.  I know  of  my  own 
medical  officer  of  health  complaining 
bitterly  on  one  occasion  he  found  with- 
out his  knowledge  that  a child  has  been 
boarded  out  with  a foster  mother  who 
already  had  ten  other  children.  We 
would  not  regard  that  as  suitable:  We 
were  not  consulted.  It  does  not  come 
within  our  knowledge  at  all. 

3686.  You  would  know  for  instance 
how  many  children  Walthamstow  have 

in  care,  would  you? No,  we  do  not. 

We  could  find  dit  out  and  let  you  know. 

3687.  I suppose  'there  is  .a  link  between 

housing  and  the  children’s  officer,  is 
there? No. 

3688.  Is  the  housing  officer  on  your 

co-ordinating  committee? Dr.  Gillet: 

The  welfare  visitors  from  the  housing 
department  would  be.  There  -is  no 
administration  carried  on  in  Dagenham 
in  relation  to  the  children’s  department. 
It  is  centrally  administered  so  we  have 
only  contact  with  the  visitors  locally. 

3689.  The  committee  would  be  an  area 

committee? There  is  no  committee. 

3690.  Professor  Mackenzie:  The  Dag- 
enham Committee? Alderman  Ross 

Wyld:  It  is  a committee  Dagenham  has 
set  up  at  officer  level. — Dr.  Gillet : J am 
chairman  of  the  co-ordinating  committee 
as  area  medical  officer  -because  of  the 
circular  that  went  out  from  the  Home 
Office  and  the  Ministries  of  Health  and 
Education.  We  invite  to  it  all  the 
people  who  do  the  field  work  in  Dag- 
enham whether  they  are  based  at 
Dagenham  or  not.  We  may  get  on 
occasion  the  mental  health  officer  coming 
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to  a meeting  or  -the  officer  of  the 
N.S.P.C.C.  which  area  covers  Barking 
and  Dagenham. — Mr.  Nicholls:  The 

doctor  would  he  acting  entirely  in  his 
capacity  as  area  medical  officer.  As 
Town  Clerk  I have  never  heard  of  this 
co-ordinating  committee. — Mr.  Blakeley : 
There  is  a little  confusion  between  the 
children’s  problem  and  problem  families. 
The  problem  family  has  been  the  subject 
of  numerous  conferences,  but  I think 
that  is  the  kind  of  committee  probably 
which  is  initiated  locally  to  solve  a 
problem,  but  in  relation  to  the  specific 
problem  of  the  care  of  children  a com- 
mittee does  not  exist.  It  is  dealt  with 
purely  on  a county  basis  with  local  con- 
sultation where  necessary. 

3691.  Miss  Johnston : The  Child  Care 
Officer  steps  in  when  your  local  com- 
mittee fails  to  reform  the  family,  and 

that  is  the  end  of  it? Alderman  Ross 

Wyld:  It  is  the  end  so  far  as  w,e  are 
concerned. 

3692.  Can  I ask  about  East  and  West 
Ham — two  separate  children’s  com- 
mittees each  with  a children’s  officer? 
Yes. 

3693.  Do  you  feel  you  are  big  enough 
to  provide  a variety  of  homes  required? 

Councillor  McMillan : We  have 

about  230  or  240  children  in  care.  The 
variety  we  have  within  West  Ham  is  I 
.think  70  per  cent  in  homes  run  and 
administered  entirely  by  the  authority 
within  West  Ham.  We  have  nursery 
type  homes  and  homes  for  older  children, 
all  on  the  home  life  basis,  consisting  olf 
foster  mothers  with  eight  or  ten  children. 
That  is  the  usual  basis.  We  have  also 
two  small  homes  for  very  young  children 
or  babies,  without  any  difficulty. 

3694.  Are  the  homes  all  in  West  Ham? 

The  homes  are  not  all  in  West  Ham. 

Some  children  are  boarded  in  homes  out- 
side West  Ham — often  on  religious 
grounds — or  handicapped  who  are  in 
care  of  the  authority  with  blind  and  deaf 
and  dumb  homes  in  addition. 

3695.  Are  the  children  boarded  out  in 
West  Ham  or  outside? — ^In  West  Ham 
in  the  main.  We  have  six  homes  within 
West  Ham. 

3696.  I mean  boarded  out? 

Boarded  out  with  foster  parents  in  West 
Ham  in  the  main  —Alderman  J.  A. 
Hart : We  have  209  children  in  care  and 
we  have  ten  family-group  type  homes. 
We  have  a new  residential  nursery  that 


takes  15  children  under  .the  age  of  five 
and  of  the  youngsters  who  are  boarded 
out  :I  think  more  than  half  are  boarded 
out  beyond  the  county  borough  bound- 
aries. Could  I mention  that  one  of  the 
oomplaints  that  have  been  made  is 
firstly  to  attract  qualified  staff,  and 
secondly  a large  area  in  order  that  foster 
homes  may  be  found.  In  point  of  fact 
we  have  not  had  'any  difficulty  in  recruit- 
ment so  far  as  qualified  field  staff  is 
concerned.  In  fact  w.e  have  just 
appointed  a.  lady  who  has  the  -Home 
Office  certificate  in  child  care,  who1  ex- 
pressed a preference  to  serve  a county 
borough  rather  'than  a county  area  and 
does  not  like  the  idea  of  specialisation 
in  child  care  work.  She  refers  particu- 
larly to  an  arrangement  which  does 
apply  in  Essex  for  child  care  officers 
specialising  in  court  work  alone.  Our 
view  is  it  is  much  better  that  field 
officers  should  have  a wide  experience 
and  should  all  do  court  work  and  look 
after  the  youngsters  whose  cases  they 
know  from  court  anyway.  May  I men- 
tion too  the  point  of  view  that  this  is 
essentially  a local  service  that  should  be 
controlled  locally.  iMy  information  is 
that  whilst  in  the  county  there  are  local 
officers,  records  and  correspondence  are 
kept  at  Chelmsford.  I really  iwonder 
'how.  a speedy  and  efficient  service  can 
possibly  operate  by  that  arrangement. 
The  need  for  case  papers  and  records  to 
be  held  locally  is  extremely  important 
and  our  experience  in  East  Ham  has 
been  we  can  (d)  obtain  a qualified  staff, 
(b)  find  suitable  boarding  out  authori- 
ties, (c)  provide  our  own  small  home 
units  where  suitable,  and  in  general  we 
feel  , we  are  large  enough  to  run  an 
efficient  children’s  service. — Councillor 
McMillan I think  the  point  Alderman 
Hart  made  about  the  specialised  field 
that  the  officers  can  .attain  tin  the  county 
borough  as  against  the  narrow  specialised 
field  they  have  to  work  in  -a  county 
council  is  an  important  factor.  The 
wide  variety  of  duties  that  they  perform 
is  very  much  preferred  by  the  officers. 

3697.  Professor  Mackenzie : Can  you 

say  in  very  general  terms  how  many 
Qualified  staff  you  have  in  the  children’s 
department? Three. 

3698.  Children’s  officers? Alderman 

J.  A.  Hart:  Children’s  officer  plus  four. 

Councillor  McMillan : We  have  a 

children’s  officer,  deputy  and  four  field 
officers. — A Iderman  Ross  Wyld : Just 
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recently  there  has  been  issued  'the  report 
of  the  committee  on  social  workers  in 
which  they  stress  the  desirability  of  not 
having  specialisation  but  generally  hav- 
ing all  the  functions. — Alderman 
Simpkins'.  May  I as  one  of  the  medium 
sized  local  authorities  say  that  we  feel 
so  far  as  children’s  services  are  con- 
cerned the  medical  officer,  who  is  also 
the  area  medical  officer,  has  no  contact 
whatever.  We  feel  that  in  this  service, 
as  with  the  mental  health  and  other  ser- 
vices at  present  administered  by  the 
county  council,  we  as  a borough  council 
should  be  in  a position  to  know  the 
problem  in  order  to  tackle  it  ourselves. 
We  are  very  strong  on  that.  Without 
in  any  way  minimising  the  need  for 
skilled  care  we  feel  there  is  a vast  scope 
for  voluntary  work  and  we  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  of  undertaking 
those  services  ourselves. 

3699.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I would  just 
like  to  ask  Alderman  Hart  whether  he 
can  tell  us  how  the  proportion  of  child- 
ren boarded  out  or  children  maintained 
in  homes  compare  in  East  and  West 
Ham  with  the  County?  Do  you  happen 

to  have  the  figures? 1 am  afraid  not 

readily. 

3700.  You  have  your  own  figures? 
Yes,  Sir,  not  a comparative  state- 
ment. Could  we  submit  a statement  to 
you. — Mr.  Blakeley : There  is  one  small 
correction.  There  is  a connection 
between  the  local  authority  and  the 
children’s  services  in  so  far  as  the  educa- 
tion officer  makes  all  enquiries  to  help 
the  court  in  adoption  cases.  I think  that 
is  peculiar  to  Walthamstow.  It  is  a hang- 
over from  the  Part  III  days : the  borough 
council  have  continued  to  make  their 
enquiries  for  adoption  which  normally 
have  gone  over  to  the  county  council. 

3701.  Professor  Mackenzie : This  is 

peculiar  to  Walthamstow? Yes. 

Professor  Mackenzie : Could  we  pass 
to  housing? 

3702.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  May  I take 
first  of  all  a point  which  really  arises 
out  of  your  previous  discussion,  particu- 
larly on  welfare,  the  special  problem  of 
housing  for  old  people?  As  I under- 
stand from  what  you  have  said  you  have 
the  position  that  there  are  three  services : 
(1)  the  hospital  services  for  which  you 
have  no  responsibility ; (2)  the  welfare 
services  which  are  a county  service ; and 
(3)  housing,  which  is  a district  service. 
Old  people  who  do  not  readily  fit  into 
the  categories  at  all  times  but  move  from 


one  to  the  other.  They  have  to  make 
use  of  all  those  services.  As  I under- 
stand from  what  you  have  said  there 
are  two  borderlines  at  the  moment:  one 
between  welfare  and  hospitals  about 
which  you  can  do  nothing  as  it  were; 
and  there  is  the  other  between  housing 
and  welfare.  As  I understand  it  your 
argument  is  one  borderline  would  be 
bridged  if  both  housing  and  welfare 

were  under  the  same  authority? 

Alderman  Ross  Wyld : That  is  so,  Sir. 

3703.  If  that  is  done  how  would  you 
propose  to  operate?  I think  Alderman 
you  suggested  as  much  as  possible  would 
be  done  by  you  in  your  capacity  as  hous- 
ing authority.  What  I would  like  to 
know  is  how  far  would  you  go  as  hous- 
ing authority  and  where  would  you  draw 
the  line  within  your  organisation  be- 
tween what  you  do  as  housing  and  what 

you  do  as  welfare? 1 think  there  is 

a fairly  clear  distinction.  Those  who  are 
capable  of  looking  after  themselves 
entirely  would  remain  as  ordinary  hous- 
ing tenants.  Those  who  need  assistance 
but  who  are  ambulant,  to  use  that  hor- 
rible phrase,  would  come  under  our  care 
in  old  people’s  homes  or  in  flats  specially 
designed  for  old  people  with  someone 
to  exercise  supervision  and  to  render 
such  assistance  as  would  still  be  neces- 
sary, although  they  are  not  hospital 
cases. 

3704.  Would  -those  flats  which  are  still 

under  review — homes  for  the  old  people 
— would  you  expect  them  to  be  pro- 
vided and  managed  in  your  housing 
capacity? Yes,  Sir. 

3705.  Using  the  benefit  of  the  skilled 
services  if  you  had  responsibility  for 

welfare. We  would:  in  fact  we  have 

been  trying  to  do  something  along  those 
lines  for  four  years  now.  Taking  our 
selves  as  a (typical  case  we  have  been 
providing  a considerable  proportion  of 
housing  in  the  form  of  one  bedroomed 
flats  and  bed-sitters.  Those  have  been 
largely  reserved — in  fact  entirely  re- 
served— for  elderly  people.  There  was 
an  indication '(from  the  county  some  two 
years  ago  (that  they  were  prepared  to 
make  a grant  towards  the  assistance 
which  these  old  people  might  want  while 
they  remained  in  those  separate  accom- 
modations, and  we  have  been  working 
with  the  county  in  the  hone  of  getting 
one  or  more  wardens  appointed  who 
would  act  as  visitors  to  those  houses. 
They  would  not  be  institutions  or  old 
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people’s  homes.  They  would  be  old 
people  in  their  own  homes  receiving  such 
assistance  as  necessary  to  prevent  them 
going  to  old  people’s  homes.  We  think 
they  are  much  better  off  and  happier  on 
their  own  as  long  as  they  can  manage. 
— Mr.  Blakeley:  I think  if  I could  say 
so  they  would  cease  to  be  borderline 
cases.  In  other  words,  that  might  in- 
volve a change  of  liability  in  so  far  as 
the  provision  of  residential  accommoda- 
tion for  old  people  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  housing  authority.  It  would  en- 
able us  .to  look  at  the  problem  as  a 
whole.  _ Therefore,  we  should  allocate 
properties  and  sites  for  old  people's 
hostels  as  well  as  for  old  people’s  flats. 
It  would  also  have  this  advantage.  You 
would  be  able  to  allocate  your  old 
people  to  the  best  advantage  and  also  it 
would  enable  you  to  re-sort  out  this 
tremendous  under-occupation  of 
property  which  is  contributing  to  the 
housing  problem.  If  we  built  a site  in 
Walthamstow— an  old  people  s hostel— 
we  could  attract  old  people  in  different 
types  of  premises  we  could  control  our- 
selves. The  borderline  disappears. 

3706.  I am  not  sure  when  you  come 
down  to  administration  that  the  border- 
line disappears.  It  would  all  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  borough  council  who 
would  have  to  find  machinery  for  doing 
it.  What  I am  trying  to  find  out  is 
where  your  balance  of  emphasis  lies  in 
this  provision.  As  I understand  it  on 
the  answers  you  have  given  me  it  lies 
in  using  the.  Housing  Act  powers  as  long 
as  you  possibly  can,  treating  the  welfare 

powers  as  residuary? They  should  be 

kept  in  their  own  homes  as  long  as  pos- 
sible.—A Iderman  Ross  Wyld : I think 
that  is  the  summary  of  ft.  We  think 
the  old  people  are  happiest  if  they  re- 
main in  their  home  and  can  shut  their 
own  front  door.  They  are  much  happier 
that  way. 

3707.  Would  it  be  fair  to  ask  how 

many  of  the  authorities  who  are  repre- 
sented here  have  provided  any  special 
provision  for  old  people, '’acting  as  hous- 
ing authorities? All  of  us. 

3708.  How  many  of  you  provide  this 
kind  of  accommodation  with  a warden? 

Quite  a number.  Dagenham  have 
purchased  a very  large  house,  and  house 
quite  a number  of  people  there  in  the 
care  of  a warden  within  their  own 
borough. 


3709.  This  borderline  between  housing 
and  welfare  has  already  become  a pietty 
well  established  part  of  the  provision 
made  by  housing  authorities  under  the 

Housing  Act. Mr.  Nicholls : We 

found  it  very  necessary  to  have  a wel- 
fare officer  for  old  people,  which  of 
course  we  could  n-ot  do  under  any  wel- 
fare powers,  but  we  are  entitled  to 
appoint  welfare  officers  for  housing.  We 
have_  found  it  necessary  to  earmark  a 
housing  welfare  officer  specifically  to 
look  after  the  needs  of  old  people,  both 
old  people  actually  in  houses  and  fiats, 
and  old  people  generally.  That  is  an- 
other example  of  how  we  have  had  to 
stretch  our  powers  to  meet  an  urgent 
need. — Alderman  Simpkins:  We  have 
gone  further  than  that.  We  have 
built  three  groups  of  dwellings  for  men 
and  women.  They  are  so  successful  that 
we  have  had  a wedding.  Each  has  a 
warden. — Alderman  A.  H.  Hart:  As  far 
as  Chingford  is  concerned  on  each  post- 
war estate  we  have  built  bed-sitting 
rooms  for  old  folks.  We  realised  it  was 
difficult  to  have  a warden  and  have 
appointed  a caretaker.  The  caretaker 
would  act  as  a warden.  So  therefore 
they  have  a community  of  their  own  but 
within  an  estate — four  estates. — Coun- 
cillor Walsh:  As  Long  as  ten  years  ago 
my  authority  built  bungalows  for  old 
people  so  old  couples  could  live  in  them. 
We  have  also  bought  houses  turned  into 
bed-sitters,  with  matron  and  warden  in 
charge.  In  all  our  development  areas 
we  have  made  provision  for  bed-sitters 
for  old  people  because  we  like  to  feel 
we  do  not  want  to  send  old  people  away. 
They  are  part  of  the  community.  You 
must  cater  for  the  old  people.  For- 
tunately in  my  borough  we  have  a very 
large  hospital  and  there  is  an  arrange- 
ment between  us  and  the  hospital 
regional  board  that  old  people  can  go 
in  for  six  weeks  and  have  treatment.  It 
certainly  works  well. 

3710.  I would  like  to  divide  the  rest  of 
my  questions  into  two  parts,  first,  the 
housing  you  have  within  your  own  areas, 
and  secondly  the  housing  for  your  own 
needs  which  may  have  to  be  done  out- 
side your  areas.  Take  the  internal  hous- 
ing first  of  all,  you  have  referred  in  your 
evidence  to  the  considerable  amount  of 
mobility  within  the  area,  and  I wonder 
how  you  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
man  who  works  in  one  district  and  lives 
in  another.  Have  they  all  got  residential 
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qualifications  before  you  put  people  on 
your  housing  lists?  How  do  you  secure 
that  people  have  the  best  chance  of  living 
in  the  place  where  they  really  need  to 

live? Alderman  Ross  Wyld:  I tlunk 

we  could  give  you  a memorandum  on  it 
which  would  give  you  the  details.  I 
would  say  generally  we  all  have  a stan- 
dard—not  rigid— but  a standard  which  is 
first  based  on  the  housing  need  of  the 
applicant  on  the  register.  It  is  not  based 
on  length  of  residence  or  any  other 
qualification  but  housing  need.  If  the 
housing  need  is  the  same  between  two 
applicants  the  overcrowded  conditions  in 
the  existing  residence  may  come  into  it. 
In  some  boroughs  it  may  involve  a 
longer  period  than  others.  Broadly 
speaking  I think  it  would  be  true  to  say 
that  the  qualification  of  residence  is  not 
the  outstanding  criterion.  It  is  housing 
need ; that  is  the  criterion.  My  own 
authority — and  others  will  speak  for 
themselves  if  they  dissent— takes  the 
view  of  housing  need  first,  residential 
qualification  second,  and  a long  way 
second  because  residential  qualification 
in  a place  like  London  is_  one  which  is 
most  inequitable  if  there  is  any  rigidity 
in  its  application.  There  is  such  mobility 
of  transport  and  such  mobility  of  labour 
within  the  London  area  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  regard  that  as  a strong 
qualification. 

3711.  It  would  be  interesting  if  you 
would  let  us  have  a memorandum.  One 
does  know  that  within  a large  number 
of  districts  there  has  been  a very  strict 

residential  qualification. Councillor 

McMillan : West  Ham  have  a ten  year 
residential  qualification.  We  have  a hous- 
ing problem  second  to  none  in  the 
London  area. 

3712.  How  do  you  cope  with  the 
natural  position  of  the  man  who  wants 
a house,  puts  his  name  down  in  the  dis- 
trict where  he  is  living  and  his  name  in 
the  district  where  he  is  working,  and 
perhaps  his  name  in  a third  district  where 

he  stands  a better  chance? Can  we 

deal  with  that  in  the  memorandum? 

3713.  Yes. Alderman  Ross  Wyld-. 

I think  it  would  be  easy  to  let  you  have  a 
memorandum. 

3714.  Mr.  Cadbury.  Could  I ask 
whether  that  could  also  include  some 
evidence  of  the  transfer  arrangements 

within  the  area? There  is  a good  deal 

ot  transfer  done.  We  will  include  that 
in  the  memorandum.  There  is  a good 


deal  of  transfer  between  our  area  and 
the  provinces — exchange. 

3715.  Professor  Mackenzie-  That  is  to 
say  you  have  allowed  your  tenants  more 

or  less  free  trade? As  long  as  we 

do  not  lose  on  our  housing : if  we  bring 
an  outsider  in  one  of  ours  has  to  go 
out. 

3716.  And  the  outsider  must  be  in 

equivalent  need? We  are  not  worry- 

ing about  need.  We  do  not  surrender  a 
three  bedroomed  house  in  exchange  for 
a one  bedroomed  house. 

3717.  Sir  John  Wrigley : You  mean,  if 
a tenant  who  has  four  children  was  leav- 
ing and  suggests  that  the  incomer  was  a 
single  man,  you  would  not  agree  to  it? 

No.  We  might  put  the  man  in  a 

single  flat.  I think  perhaps  we  can  deal 
with  that  much  better  in  a memorandum. 
— Councillor  Walsh'.  I would  like  to 
say  at  this  juncture  that  my  council  do 
encourage  people  to  purchase  their  own 
property  within  the  borough.  It  does 
give  them  a civic  interest  in  repair  and 
they  do  take  an  interest  in  the  property. 
We  loan  some  thousands  of  pounds  to 
young  people  during  the  year  in  order 
that  they  can  provide  their  own  accom- 
modation. I think  it  might  be  interesting 
if  you  had  information  on  that. — Aider- 
man  Ross  Wyld  : We  will  try  and  cover 
most  of  this  in  the  memorandum. 

3718.  Actually  I 'think  we  have  had 
a great  deal  of  information.  I did  just 
notice  on  this  rather  difficult  question 
on  improvement  grants  it  is  rather 
obvious  that  in  one  or  two  districts  much 
more  has  been  done  than  in  others.  I 
wondered  whether  that  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  had  'been  more  applica- 
tions or  that  the  local  authorities  had 

been  more  forthcoming? 1 think  it 

has  been  largely  due  to  the  number  of 
applications  and  it  has  varied  over  the 
local  authorities  as  a whole,  but  the 
higher  proportion  seems  to  come  from 
owner-occupiers.  The  landlords  were 
more  reluctant  to  use  the  Act.  I't  was 
not  due  to  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
local  authorities  but  on  the  part  of  the 
landowners.  Some  of  them  were  very 
reluctant  although  allowed  an  extra 
84-  per  cent  on  the  rent.  Perhaps  we 
Icould  mention  that  also  in  the 
memorandum. 

3719.  There  are  no  inhibitions  about 
making  improvement  grants? Alder- 

man Ross  Wyld  : No,  we  are  all  making 
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them.  Ilford  may  not  have  the  same 
need  for  improvement  grants. — Dr. 
Gillet : Dagenham  have  got  very  few  old 
houses. — Councillor  McMillan : My 

Council  have  always  been  willing.  They 
are  mostly  rented  properties. 

3720.  We  are  aware  from  your 
evidence  that  'there  have  been  some 
attempts  to  build  outside  the  area,  some- 
times by  people  in  co-operation  in 
districts  which  are  not  very  far  removed 
from  the  area.  You  have  also  made 
other  attempts  which  have  not  come  to 
fruition  for  .building  in  Essex  at  a con- 
siderable distance  from  this  area.  I 
would  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  us  some- 
thing about  that  scheme,  because  the 
position  now  seems  to  be  this.  Most  of 
your  districts  are  becoming  fully  built 
up.  The  Ministry  of  Housing  say  in 
their  evidence  that  at  no  distant  time  the 
authorities  in  the  Greater  London  area 
will  not  be  able  to  do  much  more  than 
slum  clearance  and  redevelopment.  I 
should  imagine  that  applies  to  most  of 
the  districts  here,  though  perhaps  not  all 
of  them.  The  new  towns  under  the  New 
Towns  Act  will  be  completed  in  a few 
years.  As  far  as  I know,  there  are  no 
others,  and  the  only  statutory  procedure 
available  is  that  under  the  Town 
Development  Act  which  presupposes  not 
only  moving  people  but  industry  as  well. 
I suppose  the  attempt  you  made,  of 
which  nothing  has  come  so  far,  was 
under  the  Town  Development  Act. 
Would  you  tell  us  something  about  it? 

Alderman  Ross  Wyld : I would  just 

■like  to  say  a word  or  two.  Our  biggest 
bugbear  under  the  Town  Development 
Act  has  been  the  necessity  for  moving 
industry  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
industry  to  move.  Under  the  Town 
Development  Act  it  is  the  old  problem 
of  the  hen  and  the  egg;  which  comes 
first?  If  industry  is  asked  to  go  it  says : 
where  is  the  labour  to  come  from?  If 
we  want  to  transfer  the  people  we  are 
asked  by  the  Ministries  to  ensure  that 
the  industry  shall  be  there  first,  and  the 
difficulty  has  been  to  associate  the  .two. 
We  have  made  very  real  efforts  under 
the  T.D.A.  as  distinct  ,f»om  our  own 
co-operative  efforts  in  regard  to  building 
apart  from  the  T.D.A.  Whatever  we 
have  said  about  the  county  council  we 
have  never  denied  they  have  been  exceed- 
ingly helpful  under  this  question  of  the 
T.D.A.  They  have  done  their  best  to 
help  us. — Mr.  Blakeley : I take  it,  Sir 


John,  on  the  question  of  outbuilding  as 
distinct  from  town  development  you  are 
satisfied  with  the  evidence  we  have  given 
you — it  is  the  town  development  side? 

3721.  Sir  John  Wrigley : It  is  the  town 

development  side. Well,  I think  this 

is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  co-opera- 
tion between  local  authorities  and  county 
councils  we  have  had,  although  the  re- 
sults have  been  disappointing.  We  make 
no  apologies  for  saying  that  joint  action 
in  this  particular  case  could  not  reach 
fruition.  The  initiative,  I think,  was 
taken  by  the  county  council  in  this 
case  because  they  have  designated  in 
their  _ development  plan  sites  for  over- 
spill in  Essex.  Conferences  were  there- 
fore held  at  member  level  and  at  officer 
level,  the  authorities  concerned  being 
Barking,  Dagenham,  Ilford,  Leyton, 
Romford,  Wanstead  and  Woodford  and 
Walthamstow.  I was  secretary  for  all 
these  conferences  as  far  as  the  local 
authorities  were  concerned,  not  the 
county  council,  and  I attended  a number 
of  really  high  speed  meetings  in  the 
middle  of  winter  round  about  1956.  A 
tremendous  amount  of  work  was  done 
by  the  officers  of  the  county  council  and 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  local 
authorities.  We  did  really  make  a 
determined  effort  to  implement  the 
Town  Development  Act  of  1952,  al- 
though we  had  very,  very  grave  doubts 
as  to  whether  it  was  a suitable  instru- 
ment for  dealing  with  this  problem.  In 
actual  fact  we  went  as  far  as  employing 
consultants  to  advise  us  on  the  layout 
and  development  of  Witham,  and  we 
finally  reached  a stage  where  a report 
was  got  out  showing  all  the  problems 
and  the  financial  problems  involved  and 
things  of  that  kind.  It  rested  at  that 
stage  on  clearance  from  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government  as  to 
whether  they  would  allow  a certain  part 
of  Witham — Witham  was  taken  as  the 
test  case — whether  they  would  allow  a 
part  of  Witham  which  had  a high  agri- 
cultural value  to  be  used  for  housing. 
That  was  a difficult  problem,  but  it  took 
the  Ministry  of  Housing  more  than  a 
year  to  give  us  clearance  on  that  par- 
ticular point  and  they  gave  us  clearance 
to  the  extent  of  1,500  houses  only.  In 
that  year  various  things  happened.  It 
gave  the  local  authorities  time  to  have 
second  thoughts  and  we  had  second 
thoughts  because  of  our  experience  and 
difficulties  in  outbuilding  which  we  have 
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not  mentioned  in  detail,  but  I can  assure 
you  there  are  real  difficulties  in  getting 
five,  six  or  more  authorities  dealing  with 
outbuilding  as  distinct  from  town  de- 
velopment. It  was  based  on  our  experi- 
ence of  working  outbuilding  schemes 
and  various  other  factors  which  are 
mentioned  in  our  memorandum,  such  as 
changes  in  circumstances,  the  larger 
number  of  people  going  out  to  new 
towns,  the  high  interest  rates,  and  the 
real  practical  and  technical  difficulties 
which  face  local  authorities  before  they 
embark  on  capital  expenditure  of  £6 
millions  odd  for  a certain  number  of 
dwellings  at  Witham.  They  frankly  had 
to  face  that  problem  in  a final  conference 
with  Witham  and  the  County  Council 
and  much  to  their  regret  they  had  to 
say,  “No,  we  do  not  feel  we  can 
honestly  go  on  with  the  solution  of  this 
particular  problem  in  this  particular  way. 
The  Town  Development  Act,  1952, 
is  full  of  weaknesses  and  difficulties 
when  more  than  two  authorities  are  con- 
cerned and  therefore  we  must  say  no.” 
We  asked  for  time.  We  said,  “ Could 
we  give  you  an  answer  in  two  years’ 
time  when  the  position  might  be  a little 
clearer,”  but  Witham  wanted  an  answer 
then,  and  we  could  only  give  them  the 
answer  “ No.”  There  the  position  re- 
mained for  a year  and  then,  quite  rightly, 
the  county  council  called  us  together 
again  and  said,  “ Would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  have  a further  look  at  this 
problem  because  we  have  a report  from 
our  county  planning  adviser  on  the 
housing  problem  in  the  future  which  you 
ought  to  see  and  consider  and  relate  it 
to  town  development.”  We  all  came  to- 
gether and  met  the  county  council  again 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  chairman 
of  the  county  council,  but  we  still  felt 
that  we  could  not  change  the  decision 
we  had  made  a year  previously.  There- 
fore the  position  remains  now  that  the 
Essex  County  Council  are  still  keeping 
this  land  available  for  overspill  for  South- 
West  Essex  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  commission.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  problem,  this  question  of 
overspill,  and  I think  lots  of  people  are 
having  second  thoughts  on  it.  For  ex- 
ample, Birmingham  at  the  time  we  made 
our  decision  had  had  second  thoughts 
on  building  a new  town  for  Birmingham 
because  they  found  their  problem  was 
not  as  great  as  they  thought  it  was. 
Even  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  in  their  latest  report  say  that 


most  of  the  estimates  of  overspill  have 
been  drastically  reduced  but  that  it  is 
already  clear  that  some  large  towns,  not- 
ably those  with  a heavy  programme  of 
slum  clearance,  will  have  to  go  outside 
their  borough.  I do  not  think  that  we, 
taken  as  a whole,  have  the  slum  clear- 
ance problem  of  the  big  cities  of  the 
north  which  I personally  know  so  well. 

It  may  be  that  we  may  have  to  look  at 
this  problem  again.  If  so,  we  will  come 
together  with  the  county  council  and 
discuss  it  with  them  as  we  have  done  in 
the  past.  But  so  far  the  difficulties  are 
so  great  that  we  took  a practical  com- 
monsense  point  of  view  for  the  reasons 
given  and  the  problems  of  industry  men- 
tioned by  Alderman  Wyld,  and  said  we 
frankly  could  not  do  it. 

3722.  You  gave  a number  of  reasons 
which  weighed  with  you  in  refusing  it, 
but  is  the  dominant  one  the  problem  of 

finance? 1 think  the  local  authorities 

were  loath  at  that  particular  juncture  of 
time  to  jump  into  huge  capital  expendi- 
ture on  a project,  the  success  of  which 
was  uncertain.  There  were  the  prob- 
lems of  industry,  the  problems  of  running 
the  expanded  town  in  relation  to  local 
authorities,  some  of  whom  have  different 
policies  with  regard  to  rent  and  it  was 
all  that  kind  of  thing  which  made  us  a 
little  wary  of  saying  we  would  do  this. 
Looking  back,  I think  there  is  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of  in  this  venture ; it  was 
something  to  be  attempted,  but  from  a 
practical  point  of  view  at  the  present 
time  we  did  not  consider  we  could 
really  undertake  it. 

3723.  What  do  you  reckon  the  problem 
of  overspill  amounts  to  in  your  areas? 
Bear  in  mind  that  in  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  evidence  they  say  that  the  addi- 
tional number  of  houses  needed  for  the 
Greater  London  area  is  a figure  of  some- 
thing like  35,000  houses  a year  for  the 
Greater  London  area,  independent  of 
slum  clearance  and  redevelopment.  I do 
not  know  what  you  reckon  your  needs 
are.  You  may  have  made  some 

estimate  yourselves? The  report  of 

the  county  pfenning  officer  was  fright- 
ening so  'far  as  the  number  of  new 
houses  was  concerned,  and  it  _ made  us 
wonder  why  we  do  not  have  riots  every 
day  in  our  town  because  of  the  housing 
needs  disclosed  by  the  report.  I do  not 
think  the  county  members  or  the  local 
authority  members  were  prepared  to 
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accept  without  qualification  the  planning 
officer’s  figures  on  housing  need. 

3724.  Have  you  made  any  estimates 

of  your  own? Only  from  the  various 

waiting  lists  we  have  got,  which  is  not  a 
very  reliable  guide. — Alderman  Ross 
Wyld:  This  problem  is  changing  from 
year  to  year.  We  started  off  with  our 
conferences  with  practically  every  autho- 
rity in  them,  and  Barking  having  lent 
moral  support  they  found  they  could 
solve  their  problems  within  their  own 
area  within  the  foreseeable  future.  Ghig- 
well  had  no  problem,  and  Wanstead  and 
Woodford  felt  they  could  solve  their 
problems  within  their  own  area.  Ching- 
ford  and  West  Ham  made  their  own 
arrangements  for  building  outside  and 
East  Ham  also  did  some  building  on  its 
own.  But  Dagenham,  East  Ham, 
Leyton,  and  Walthamstow  have  develop- 
ment sites  outside  their  own  area,  in 
some  cases  'two  and  in  some 
cases  three  of  the  authorities  jointly. 
We  are  finding,  however,  that  our 
populations  are  decreasing  faster  than 
the  absorption  by  the  houses  we 
are  building  outside  because  there  are 
people  now  going  to  new  towns,  not 
through  our  initiative,  without  our  know- 
ledge, and  we  find  they  have  disappeared 
off  our  register.  And  there  are  people 
going  outside  and  buying  their  own 
houses.  So  our  population,  instead  of 
increasing,  is  diminishing. 

3725.  Have  you  not  got  to  allow  for 
the  fact  that  the  decrease  of  population 
and  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 

houses  needed  are  not  proportional? 

They  . are  not  proportional,  because  of 
the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  family 
as  compared  with  ten  years  ago  and  the 
increasing  age  of  the  population  in  our 
boroughs  because  of  the  emigration  to 
the  new  towns  of  the  young  married 
couples.  As  has  been  said,  Harlow  is  a 
young  people’s  town.  The  average  age 
in  my  own  borough  increases  as  Har- 
low’s decreases.  And  the  problem  there- 
fore is  not  going  to  be  so  much  one — 
and  this  is  where  we  found  it  difficult  to 
accept  the  county  planning  officer’s 
figures— is  not  going  to  be, one  of  total 
populations  and  total  overspill  required, 
but  redistribution  of  the  housing  accom- 
modation available  within  the  borough. 
Most  of  us — I think  all  of  us — have  been 
seriously  tackling  that  problem  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years  and  wherever 
<we  can  persuade  somebody  who  has 


three  bedrooms  for  a man  and  his  wife 
to  change  to  a one-bedroom  or  even  a 
two-bedroom  flat  we  are  doing  it,  and 
{thereby  we  can  [acquire  a three-bed- 
roomed  house  to  accommodate  a family 
on  the  housing  list  which  we  should  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  accommodate.  That 
is  happening  over  and  over  again. 

3726.  Is  it  your  case  that  apart  from 
slum  clearance,  which  I agree  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  big,  and  redevelopment, 
which  is  probably  rather  difficult  to  esti- 
mate, that  there  really  is  not  a major 
problem  of  overspill  in  any  of  your 
district? — —I  would  be  loath  to  say  that 
in  case  it  discourages  somebody  who  can 
find  a solution  to  it.  We  think  there  is 
an  overspill  problem.  We  think  it  would 
help  us  if  there  could  be  created  a new 
town  within  a reasonable  distance,  but 
until  somebody  can  find  a way  of  asso- 
ciating the  development  of  the  town  with 
the  development  of  industry  it  can  only 
be  on  the  basis  of  a new  dormitory 
town,,  which  is  against  all  the  canons  of 
planning  these  days,  particularly  with  the 
transport  problem. 

. 3727.  I am  trying  to  have  this  con- 
sidered as  an  operation  something  like 
the  Now  Towns  Act,  where  the  popula- 
tion is  not  a dormitory  but  which  takes 

citizens  to  live  and  to  work  there. 

That  is  as  it  should  be.  And  every  one 
of  our  authorities  have  made  efforts  with 
their  local  industry  to  see  whether  we 
can  persuade  them  to  pledge  themselves 
in  advance — because  we  need  them  to 
pledge  themselves  in  advance — that  if  we 
transfer  population  they  will  transfer 
their  industry.  They,  looking  at  -it  from 
a purely  business  point  of  view,  say, 
“ You  transfer  your  population  and  we 
will  then  transfer  our  industry.”  I would 
quote  what  happened  at  East  Ham,  who 
built  outside  and  industry  followed 
because  it  was  within  reasonable  reach 
of  East  Ham. 

3728.  ,If  you  say  it  is  primarily  finance, 
did  you  form  any  ideas  as  to  what  it 
was  you  really  needed  to  enable  this 
operation  to  take  place,  still  on  the 
assumption  that  it  was  something  which 
should  be  done  within  the  field  of  local 

government? Our  estimate  for 

Witham  on  the  advice  of  outside  con- 
sultants and  our  own  advisers  was  that 
for  3,700  houses,  which  was  the  original 
number,  we  need  something  lake  £7£ 
million.  The  Ministry  cut  the  figure 
down  to  somewhere  around  1,400,  and 
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the  figure  was  still  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  £2}  millions.  That  would  not  deter 
us  because  we  do  not  need  the  money 
all  at  once,  we  borrow  the  money  as  we 
go  along  and  the  rents  would  be  coming 
in  to  pay  it,  but  we  thought  people  would 
not  move  as  far  as  Witham.  Unless  you 
can  assure  people  that  they  can  gelt  a job 
there  which  is  their  present  job  they 
will  not  .go  out  that  far. 

3729.  The  assumption,  as  I understand 
it,  is  that  the  movement  of  population 
would  be  linked  with  the  movement  of 
industry,  as  it  has  been  in  the  new 

towns. And  that  as  what  we  find  it 

impossible  to  guarantee  within  reach  of 
our  site  ; our  industries  will  not  move. — 
Mr.  Blakeley : The  agency  is  not  a good 
one,  under  the  Town  Development  Act, 
1952.  I personally  saw  Sir  Thomas 
Sheepshanks  and  Dame  Evelyn  Sharp 
and  told  them  what  I had  experienced, 
but  I rather  think  they  had  enough  new 
towns  on  their  plate  and  were  not  pre- 
pared to.  accept  any  more,  and  rather  left 
this  problem  to  local  government. 

3730.  Here  we  have  to  say  this  is  the 
statutory  provision  which  has  been 
approved  by  Parliament  for  meeting  this 
problem.  So  we  are  .bound  to  ask  you 
have  you  .tried  to  operate  this ; if  you 
have  and  failed  why  have  you  failed, 
and  have  you  any  other  suggestions  still 
within  the  field  of  local  government? 

Mr.  Nicholls : Ilford  were  present  at 

those  conferences  at  an  early  stage  and 
withdrew  before  the  final  decision  was 
taken,  but  the  reason  for  that  was  this, 
that  in  Ilford  we  do  not  contribute  a 
housing  subsidy  out  of  the  rates,  so  that 
as  far  as  possible  we  like  the  housing 
estates  to  be  self-supporting,  and  the 
maximum  rent  is  by  and  laTge  an  eco- 
nomic rent  less  the  government  subsidy. 
We  found  when  we  were  considering 
embarking  on  a housing  scheme  at  a con- 
siderable distance  from  Ilford  that  if 
we  maintained  the  level  of  rents  at  much 
the  same  as  they  are  in  Ilford,  a.nd  the 
council  agreed  .that  local  rents  would 
have  to  be  nearly  the  same,  but  unless 
employment  could  be  provided  near  the 
new  housing  estates  the  tenants  would 
have  to  add  their  travelling  expenses  to 
an  already  high  rent  and  that  the  total 
cost  to  the  tenants  would  be  such  that 
none  of  them  would  be  willing  to  move, 
and  it  was  the  financial  effect  so  far  as 
possible  tenants  were  concerned  which 
led  my  council  to  come  to  the  conclusion 


that  the  town  development  scheme  was 
just  not  practical. — Alderman  Ball : I 
think  too  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
four  of  the  authorities  at  least  are  river- 
side authorities  and  therefore  it  is  not 
a simple  matter  to  shift  industry  ; you 
cannot  very  well  shift  docks  and  the 
river.  Of  course  many  of  our  people 
get  their  living  in  dockside  industries. 

3731.  Obviously  it  can  only  be 
industries  which  are  mobile.  However, 
the  decision  is  that  you  have  tried  this 
and  have  not  been  able  to  find  a solu- 
tion?  Mr.  Lauder:  Sir  John,  I have 

given  a great  deal  of  time  trying  to 
contribute  towards  a solution  of  this 
problem.  My  council  at  Dagenham  has 
been  as  active  as  any  council  could  be 
in  trying  to  provide  houses  for  the  tong 
waiting  list.  We  have  taken  part  in  all 
the  conferences.  We  have  gone  as  far 
as  providing  this  estate  at  Canvey 
Island.  That  is  done  under  the  Town 
Development  Act.  We  get  the  subsidy 
and  we  do  it  with  the  support  and 
assistance  of  the  Canvey  Island  Council. 
But  we  have  broken  down,  as  the  town 
clerk  of  Walthamstow  has  said,  as  far 
as  Witham  is  concerned,  because  whereas 
people  will  go  to  Canvey  and  travel  back 
they  obviously  cannot  go  to  Witham  and 
travel  back  because  that  is  35  miles  from 
Dagenham.  When  one  contemplates  the 
provision  of  industry  at  Witham,  what 
sort  of  variety  of  industry  can  you  get 
in  a town  of  that  size?  A new  town, 
of  course,  is  three  or  four  times  the  size 
of  that  expanded  town.  Witham  has 
great  difficulty  in  getting  industry  to 
come  .to  it.  When  you  take  the  expan- 
sion at  Witham  what  variety  of  indus- 
tries will  go  there?  We  cannot 
see  it  will  be  more  than  one  or  two, 
therefore  what  variety  of  employ- 
ment can  we  offer  our  people?  We  are 
not  interested  in  providing  housing  at 
Witham  unless  the  man  comes  off  the 
Dagenham  waiting  list.  It  does  not  help 
us  if  he  comes  from  some  other  part  of 
London.  It  may  of  course  help  to  solve 
the  national  problem  but  we  do  not  see 
how  that  indirect  connection  would  help 
us  and  justify  our  sinking  quite  large 
sums  of  money  into  the  housing  project. 
We  have  been  ready  to  sink  money  into 
housing.  We  are  putting  round  about 
£50,000  a year  into  the  houses  built  at 
Canvey  Island.  That  shows  that  Dagen- 
ham is  prepared  to  spend  money  on 
housing.  But  we  do  not  see  how  we 
could  go  into  this  Witham  project. 
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3732.  The  people  who  live  in  Canvey 
Island  still  go  to  Dagenham  to  work? 

In  the  main,  yes.  If  industry  will 

go  to  Canvey  Island  we  shall  he  pleased, 
but  at  ithe  moment  the  people  go  to 
Canvey  Island  and  travel  to  Dagenham. 
It  is  convenient.  It  is  on  the  railway 
line. — Mr.  Faulkner : There  is  another 
aspect  of  this  overspill  problem.  We  at 
Chigwell  have  6,000  L.C.C.  houses  and 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  tenants 
now  growing  up  want  accommodation 
and  look  to  us  for  that  accommodation 
and  we  have  no  land  available  for 
further  housing  estates. 

3733.  I think  this  is  a problem  with 
which  Dagenham  has  been  familiar  for 

some  time? Alderman  Ross  Wyld: 

To  sum  up  the  position,  we  tried  to  make 
the  T.D.A.  work.  We  found  that  the 
difficulties — not  our  difficulties  but  the 
difficulties  of  operating  under  that  Act 
at  a place  outside  the  green  belt — made 
it  impossible  to  get  our  people  to  go 
until  there  was  industry,  and  industry 
would  not  go  until  the  people  were 
there.  I do  not  think  it  affects  our 
position  as  housing  authorities.  We  are 
doing  our  best  there. 

3734.  Professor  Mackenzie : It  would 
be  fair  to  say  that  you  do  not  now  feel 
the  pressure  of  demand  for  housing  is 

so  great? It  has  reduced  during  the 

last  three  years — the  pressure  has 
reduced. 

Professor  Mackenzie : Perhaps  we 

should  move  on  to  planning. 

3735.  Mr.  Cadbury : Alderman  Ross 
Wyld  and  our  Chairman  discussed  some 
of  the  problems  of  planning  in  the  open- 
ing session.  I would  like  to  take  a little 
further  the  problem  of  overspill  plan- 
ning, the  development  plan,  and  particu- 
larly those  aspects  of  the  development 
plan  which  must  cover  a wider  area  than 
an  individual  borough,  or  if  you  wish 
county  boroughs.  Am  I right  in  think- 
ing that  you  feel  that  the  initiative  for 
a new  Abercrombie,  if  I may  so  call  it, 
should  come  from  above,  from  the 

government? We  should  say  it 

should  come,  as  it  did  come,  from  the 
Ministry. 

3736.  Does  that  mean  th$t  locally  you 

do  not  feel  you  have  so  much  local  pres- 
sure and  local  inspiration  as  to  demand 
certain  broad  improvements  in  the  plan 
as  things  change  from  year  to  year?- 


It  depends  what  aspect  you  are  thinking 
of.  If  it  is  open  spaces  we  are  ourselves 
susceptible  to  our  own  local  pressures. 
If  it  is  roads  that  is  a matter  on  which 
I have  no  doubt  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  something  separately. 
If  it  is  water,  the  problem  of  water  is 
already,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
largely  covered  by  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Board. 

3737.  Very  fortunately,  the  Royal 
Commission  has  been  asked  to  omit  the 

question  of  water! We  were  relieved 

also.  But  the  other  aspect  of  planning 
I would  say  broadly,  subject  to  anything 
you  have  in  mind,  is  density  of  popula- 
tions, and  the  siting  of  industry.  I do 
not  think  you  need  an  Abercrombie  plan 
on  density  and  I do  not  think  you  need 
an  Abercrombie  plan  to  determine  suck 
alterations  as  are  necessary  to  the  exist- 
ing approved  plan  in  respect  of  industry. 
If  there  is  a Government  decision  that 
industry  should  be  moved  away  from 
this  congested  area  of  London  as  a 
matter  of  defence  or  long-term  planning 
for  strategy,  that  is  a matter  for  the 
Government,  but  I do  not  think  any 
local  authority  or  any  London  super- 
authority could  determine  how  much 
industry  should  be  allowed  in  the 
London  area.  The  Minister  himself 
intervened  in  the  county  plan  for  Essex 
and  said  at  the  very  last  stage  “ I have 
written  in  a section  which  says  there 
should  be  no  expansion  of  industry  in  the 
Thames  Valley.”  That  was  written  in 
by  the  Minister,  and  we  think  he  is  the 
only  one  who  on  high  level  policy  can 
determine  an  issue  of  that  kind,  but  the 
other  issues  we  think  are  very  largely 
settled  already  and  any  amendments 
could  be  dealt  with  just  as  easily  by 
county  boroughs. 

3738.  From  the  discussion  we  have 
just  had  on  overspill  it  is  fairly  clear 
that  the  position  is  changing  if  not 

rapidly  at  least  steadily. On 

population. 

3739.  Yes,  on  population,  which 
inevitably  must  make  a great  deal  of 
difference  to  the  long-term  planning  of 
the  area  which  you  represent  today.  We 
are  not  here  to  examine  the  plan.  We 
are  here  to  listen  to  your  case  for  frag- 
mentation into  a series  of  county 
boroughs,  and  what  I want  to  get  at  is 
the  degree  of  local  co-operation  in 
measuring  the  changing  conditions,  in 
assessing  the  degree  of  industrial  loca- 
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tion  which  will  have  to  be  settled  within 
or  without  the  area.  At  what  point  is 
your  pattern  of  county  boroughs,  which 
is  replacing,  after  all,  the  existing  plan- 
ning authority,  the  county  council,  going 
to  ensure  the  right  balance  between  local 

and  obviously  national  policy? 1 

should  say  at  the  stage  where  we  go  to 
the  Minister  for  any  alterations  to  the 
existing  plan  which  itself  has  the  force 
of  statute. 

3740.  But  will  you  go  as  a group?  Or 
would  you  feel  this  was  a thing  in  which 
there  was  an  area  policy  solution  or 

purely  a local  policy? 1 can  envisage 

that  there  would  be  a need  for  an  area 
policy  which  we  would  meet  in  the  same 
way  as  we  met  before  our  powers  were 
transferred  to  the  county  council.  We 
had  a joint  executive  planning  committee, 
and  I cannot  conceive  any  local  authority 
for  South-West  Essex  making  any  vital 
alterations  to  that  plan  without  consult- 
ing their  neighbours,  and  I cannot 
imagine  that  amongst  them  there  would 
not  be  somebody  who  would  convoke  a 
conference  to  deal  with  any  wider  issues 
which  might  be  put  to  us  by  the  Minister. 

3741.  In  other  parts  of  Greater  London 
there  has  been  a fairly  considerable  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  the  over-all  plan 
must  be  made  by  a wider  authority  than 
the  individual  borough,  and  I think  I am 
fair  in  saying  that  most  of  the  evidence 
suggests  a planning  staff  at  county  level 
or  some  regional  level  is  necessary  in 
order  to  revise  and  maintain  the  all-over 
plan  in  the  right  sort  of  shape. — —I 
would  be  very  loath  to  accept  that  view 
and  I speak  as  a co-opted  member  of 
the  planning  committee  of  the  county 
council.  We  have  a South-West  Essex 
area  planning  sub-committee  to  which 
matters  go  where  they  are  at  variance 
with  the  existing  plan,  and  through  that 
sub-committee  they  go  to  the  county 
planning  committee  on  which  I represent 
the  South-West  Essex  area  planning  sub- 
committee, and  the  number  of  items  over 
a period  of  four  years  where  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  county  plan  to  be 
altered  except  by  agreement  with  all  con- 
cerned I could  count  on  the  thumbs  of 
two  hands. 

3742.  Clearly,  we  are  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  the  whole  of  Greater 
London  and  not  merely  the  problems  of 
South-West  Essex. Yes,  quite. 


3743.  There  are  some  of  course — par- 
ticularly highways,  which  we  will  come 
on  to  in  a minute — at  which  the 
boundary  between  the  London  County 
Council  area  and  South-West  Essex 
are  relatively  unimportant.  It  is 
a great  area  all  joined  together 
physically.  Assuming  your  pattern 
is  accepted,  with  whom  would  the 
planning  authorities  of  what  is  now  the 
London  County  Council  area  or,  if  you 
like,  a planning  authority  for  Greater 
London,  work,  as  far  as  your  group  of 

county  boroughs  was  concerned? If 

it  is  a matter  which  would  affect  our 
side  of  the  Lee  Valley,  if  it  is  an  indi- 
vidual isolated  matter  it  would  be  at 
officer  level  between  the  authorities  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  river.  If  it  was 
a general  matter  the  officers  would  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  members  and 
we  would  arrange  for  a joint  consulta- 
tion. 

3744.  You  do  not  think  a fragmented 
plan  on  the  South-West  Essex  side  would 
,be  a problem  which  would  affect 
adversely  the  Greater  London  pattern, 
whatever  form  of  all-over  pattern  is  de- 
signed to  covcriGreatebLondon? No, 

it  would  create  no  difficulties.  It  would 
create  no  difficulties  on  our  side  because, 
as  you  know,  we  have  indicated  during 
the  last  two  half  days,  and  in  all  the 
memoranda  we  have  been  compiling,  we 
have  no  difficulties  in  providing  for  joint 
consultation  and  joint  working  among 
ourselves,  but  we  regard  the  Minister^  as 
the  co-ordinating  factor  in  the  planning 
of  the  whole  of  London.  The  London 
County  Council  did  not  consult  us  before 
they  submitted  their  Abercrombie  plan. 
They  left  it  to  the  Minister.  Essex  put 
their  plan  to  the  Minister  for  Essex  and 
then  it  is  for  the  Minister  to  provide  the 
co-ordination,  and  we  think  it  is  for  the 
Minister  to  provide  the  planning  staff 
for  London  as  a whole.  If  it  is  sug- 
gested that  a super  planning  authority 
should  be  created  for  London  to  deal 
with  quinquennial  or  decennial  _ review 
of  the  planning  for  London  we  think  that 
would  be  a waste  of  energy. 

3745.  Coming  now  to  the  detailed 

planning  I gather  that  within  the  County 
of  Essex  there  is  a measure  of  delega- 
tion which  gis{es  broadly  Part  III  powers 
to  the  local  authority? Yes. 

3746.  Could  you  just  give  us  your 
opinion  of  the  faults  of  the  present 
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system,  if  any,  and  how  it  works,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  have  a special  pattern? 
We  should  very  much  like  to  get  your 
help  on  this  system.  Assuming  a 
system  of  delegation,  how  does  it  work 

at  present? Mr.  Nicholls : I think  the 

greatest  defect  of  the  present  system  is 
the  delay  caused  by  a great  deal  of 
duplication  of  effort.  Under  our  dele- 
gation schemes  all  applications  for  plan- 
ning consents  are  submitted  to  the 
borough  engineer  or  planning  officer  of 
each  individual  local  authority.  But 
there  are  only  comparatively  limited 
lists  of  kinds  of  development  which  he 
can  deal  with  on  his  own  without  refer- 
ence to  the  county  planning  staff. 
Broadly,  in  any  application  for  develop- 
ment of  importance,  a copy  of  the  appli- 
cation has  to  be  sent  either  to  the  area 
planning  officer— I think  they  all  have  to 
be  sent  to  the  area  planning  officer.  On 
some  of  those  he  can  express  an  opinion; 
on  others  the  application  may  have  to  go 
to  the  county  planning  officer  at 
Chelmsford.  In  each  case,  before  an 
application  js  submitted  to  the  local 
authority’s  planning  committee,  except 
in  a very  minor  range  of  classes  of 
development,  the  opinion  of  the  county 
planning  officer  has  to  be  obtained.  If 
the  opinion  of  the  planning  committee 
coincides  with  the  advice  of  the  county 
planning  officer,  then  the  planning  com- 
mittee may  deal  with  it,  but  if  they  take 
a different  view  they  have  no  power  to 
deal  with  the  matter  and  the  application 
has  to  be  referred  either  to  an  area 
planning  committee  or  to  the  county 
planning  committee  itself.  Quite  obvi- 
ously, _ in  following  out  this  procedure 
there  is  a good  deal  of  correspondence 
and  delay  and  we  would  urge  that  most 
of  it  is  unnecessary.  We  all  employ 
competent  and  qualified  borough  en- 
gineers and  architects.  We  also  all 
have  our  own  planning  staffs  who  are 
fully  qualified.  And  we  think  it  is  al- 
most obvious  that  our  own  planning 
committees  are  quite  competent  to  deal 
with  any  application,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  their  own  officers,  without  this 
reference  to  county  council  officers. 

3747.  Could  you  just  be  a little  specific 
on  this?  It  has  been  put  to  us  elsewhere 
that  the  powers  that  are  sought  at  local 
level  are  to  approve  anything  that 
roughly  is  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
velopment plan,  and  that  it  is  only  on 
those  matters  which  are  not  in  accord- 


ance with  the  development  plan  in  which 
the  local  committee — they  would  obvi- 
ously have  power  to  turn  it  down — but 
on  which  they  wish  a variation  to  the 
development  plan,  they  go  to  the  county. 

Is  that  what  occurs  in  Essex? No,  it 

is  not.  There  is  a statutory  obligation, 
of  course,  for  local  planning  authorities 
to  have  regard  to  the  development  plan  in 
considering  any  application,  but  by  the 
terms  of  our  delegation  there  are  certain 
very  minor  forms  of  development,  which 
really  amount  to  things  like  garden  sheds 
and  that  kind  of  thing,  which  we  can 
deal  with  on  our  own,  but  for  anything 
else  the  application  has  to  be  referred  to 
the  area  planning  officer  for  his  views 
before  the  local  authority’s  planning 
committee  can  come  to  a decision.  As 
I say,  if  their  decision  was  at  variance 
with  advice  given  by  the  area  planning 
officer,  then  the  application  has  to  be 
referred  either  to  the  area  planning  sub- 
committee or  to  the  county  planning 
subcommittee. 

3748.  But  in  an  area  which  is 
residential  and  where  density  arrange- 
ments are  not  in  any  way  affected  there  is 
nothing  special  about  this.  If  an  appli- 
cation was  made  to  develop  residential 
property  in  accordance  with  the  broad 
outline  of  the  development  plan,  could 

Ilford  at  the  present  time  settle  that? 

No. — Mr.  Blakeley.  The  trouble  is,  a 
great  proportion  of  these  planning  appli- 
cations are  pretty  formal  and  can  be 
dealt  with  in  accordance  with  local  dis- 
cretion, and  that  is  what  we  are  told. 
I get  a sheet  into  my  office  periodically 
and  I look  at  all  these  planning  appli- 
cations and  see  “ Leave  to  local  discre- 
tion— leave  to  local  discretion  ”,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  saying  we  should  do, 
but  to  get  to  that  stage  under  the  present 
arrangement  all  the  applications  have  to 
be  sent  up  to  the  area  planning  officer 
for  him  to  say  that.  What  we  are  saying 
is  that  the  machine  works  well  because 
of  the  co-operation  of  local  officers  and 
our  lives  would  not  be  worth  living  if 
we  did  not  co-operate  to  make  this  vexed 
question  work. 

3749.  Is  the  degree  of  delegation 

covered  by  some  document? Yes,  it 

is  in  the  county  council’s  evidence. — 
Alderman  Ross  Wyld:  In  our  first 

memorandum  we  have  given  the  figures 
in  appendix  G showing  the  number  of 
cases  dealt  with  by  us  without  consulta- 
tion— I think  in  1957  it  was  1,081.  And 
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the  planning  officer  returned  four  hun- 
dred cases  for  us  to  deal  with  at  our 
own  discretion,  so  that  they  went  to  him 
and  then  came  back  again.  Only  117 
went  on  and  were  decided  by  the  county. 
— Mr.  Blakeley : And  where  it  is  said 
that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
Minister’s  policy  our  engineer  could  say 
exactly  the  same  thing. — Mr.  Osborne: 
Apart  from  this  feeling  of  domestic  frus- 
tration, the  real  point  is  that  the  de- 
veloper is  delayed  and  a decision  cannot 
be  reached. — Alderman  Ross  Wyld : And 
then  he  blames  us. 

3750.  Professor  Mackenzie : I am  not 
absolutely  clear  about  the  position.  Are 
you  suggesting  that  within  the  present 
overall  arrangements  with  the  county  as 
planning  authority  this  difficulty  could  be 
avoided  by  amending  the  terms  of  the 

delegation? Mr.  Blakeley:  No,  none 

of  these  weaknesses  could  be  remedied 
by  that  method,  only  by  direct  confer- 
ment. 

3751.  But  could  this  not  be  avoided 

by  amending  the  terms  of  the  delega- 
tion?  Not  while  you  have  a planning 

authority  which  has  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities. 

3752.  You  do  not  think  that  planning 
is  something  that  can  be  satisfactorily 

delegated? No. — Alderman  Ross 

Wyld : Our  criticism  is  not  of  the  county 
council  scheme  of  delegation.  We  think 
they  have  gone  as  far  as  they  can  go 
within  the  Act.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
authority  for  planning  rests  with  them 
instead  of  resting  with  the  boroughs. 

3753.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Moving  to  roads, 
clearly  in  Greater  London  the  problem 
of  roads  and  traffic  rears  its  head  on  all 
occasions,  and  I believe  that  in  South- 
West  Essex  you  have  through  road  prob- 
lems both  north /south  from  the  docks  to 
the  north  and  east/west  going  through 
the  area  which  you  represent.  What  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  is  the  point  at 
which  you  think  your  type  of  local 
authority  that  you  are  recommending, 
the  all-purpose  authority,  should  have  a 
major  responsibility  in  the  matter,  and 
I gather  that  the  other  authority  you  feel 
should  have  a major  responsibility  is 

the  Ministry  of  Transport. That  is 

right. 

3754.  I would  be  glad  if  in  dealing 
with  this  problem,  which  is  both  local 


and  national,  you  would  enlarge  on  what 
pattern  you  can  see  for  ensuring  not 
only  the  planning  of  these  main  arterial 
roads,  but  the  implementation  of  the 
plans  and  where  you  feel  the  local 
authority  should  come  into  the  picture? 
— —Can  1 draw  a distinction  between 
motorways  and  trunk  roads?  So  far  as 
motorways  are  concerned  we  think  that 
that  is  a matter  in  which  the  Minister  of 
Transport  should  take  the  decisions  and 
should  then  invite  the  single-tier  authori- 
ties to  carry  out  such  work  as  is  required, 
but  that  before  taking  his  decision  he 
should  consult  with  the  local  authorities 
.as  to  the  proposed  route  and  the.  pro- 
posed type  of  motorway,  because. if  we 
are  to  have  roads  on  stilts  coming  in 
our  local  .authority  areas  from  the  north 
it  is  a matter  on  which  amenities  will 
come  very  considerably  into  the  picture 
and  on  which  we  ought  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  making  very  strong 
representations.  But  we  think  the  deci- 
sion must  rest  with  .the  .Minister,  the 
placing  of  contracts  must  rest  with  the 
Minister,  and  it  will  be  for  hint  to 
determine  whether  he  shall  do  it  by 
contractors  or  .allow  us  to  act  as  his 
agents.  That  is  for  .motorways.  For 
trunk  roads  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
Minister  should  not  continue  .to  main- 
tain his  overall  supervision  of  trunk 
.roads,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  act  as  agents.  In  fact  on 
so.me  of  these  trunk  roads  we  have  acted 
as  agents  for  .the  Minister.  As  regards 
classified  roads,  w.e  think  that  we.  as 
county  boroughs  should  .be  responsible 
for  the  classified  roads  direct  to  the 
Minister  discussing  with  him  such  points 
as  arise  between  us  as  regards  cost, 
grants,  and  so  on,  .and  so  forth.  Our 
real  difficulty  is  .one  which  has  been  built 
up  over  a .period  .of  years,  that,  every- 
body assumes  that  we  are  the  highway 
authority  with  almost  unlimited  .powers, 
whereas  in  fact  our  powers  in  respect  of 
classified  roads  are  very  seriously  cur- 
tailed by  the  Ministry  itself,  and  we  carry 
a good  many  babies  which  ought  to  be 
plaoed  in  somebody  else’s  creches. 

3755.  It  is  clear  that  the  Ministry  must 

.provide  the  main  financial  resources  for 
the  first  .two  and  some  for  .the  .third 
category. 'For  .through  roads,  yes. 

3756.  To  a very  large  extent,  if  not 
entirely.  What  of  course  interests  us  is 
the  degree  of  co-operation  between  the 
Minister  and  the  territories  through 
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which  (these  roads  will  pass.  At  present 
the  county  council  is  -the  planning  autho- 
rity and  does  give  at  least  a unified  pic- 
ture of  local  opinion  in  so  far  ias  the 
roads  passing  through  the  county  council 
area  aire  concerned.  You  just  said  that  a 
very  great  deal  of  local  consultation  is 
necessary  because  whatever  sort  of  road 
is  built  has  a very  great  effect  on  the 
locality  even  though  there  is  no  access 
to  it — it  is  like  a railway. Yes. 

3757.  Are  you  satisfied  that  for  the 
planning  of  these  roads  a group  of 
county  boroughs  will  give  the  Minister 
the  right  sort  of  co-operation  to  interpret 
this  local  opinion  to  which  you  have 

referred? We  are  satisfied  of  that. 

One  of  our  big  difficulties  with  the 
Minister  at  the  moment  is  that  there  are 
so  many  advisory  committees  between 
the  Minister  and  Essex  County  Council, 
as  the  present  planning  authority,  and 
between  the  Minister  and  ourselves  as 
■the  highway  authorities,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  decisions  from  the 
Ministry. 

3758.  Yesterday  you  referred  to  .the 
Ministry  of  Transport  evidence.  I gather 
that  you  did  not  altogether  like  the  new 
overall  authority  for  Greater  London? 
— — I do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 

3759.  Or  in  fact  the  alternatives,  which 

are  groupings  of  authorities? We 

think  that  is  merely  imposing  a new 
pattern  on  an  existing  one  without  any 
improvement  in  the  facilities. 

3760.  You  see  no  objection  to  the 
Minister  dealing  with  eight  or  nine 

authorities? 1 do  not  think  he  would 

have  any  difficulties. 

3761.  And  .in  so  far  as  the  relationship 

between  the*  county  boroughs  which  you 
recommend  and  the  rest  of  London,  you 
feel  there  can  be  reasonable  co-operation 
whatever  pattern  there  is  over  ithe  boun- 
dary?  1 think  so.  We  already  have 

that  because  West  Ham  and  Leyton  abut 
on  the  L.C.C.  area.  There  has  never 
been  any  difficulty  ithat  we  have  heard 
of  'as  regards  the  planning  of  roads  run- 
ning from  London  out  into  us  or  from 
us  into  London. — Mr.  Blakeley : The 
initiative  on  all  improvements  comes 
from  the  local  authority  but  because  of 
the  administrative  machine  ithe  contact 
between  the  initiating  authority  and  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  as  the  grant  aiding 
authority  in  the  case  of  major  improve- 
ments comes  from  (the  county  council. 


We  want  direct  contact  between  an  all- 
purpose  authority  of  good  size  and 
population  and  the  Ministry.  Even  in 
the  case  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport’s 
evidence,  if  they  wanted  to  construct  a 
motorway  they  would  have  to  use  two 
or  three  of  their  joint  boards  at  least, 
and  therefore  we  do  not  see  why  the 
initiative  should  not  remain  with  the 
Ministry  on  the  motorways  using  the 
single  tier  highways  authorities  as  their 
agents  if  they  think  it  necessary.  _ The 
Ministry  of  Transport  evidence  is  an 
amazing  document  because  it  not  only 
abolishes  us  but  it  also  abolishes  the 
L.C.C.  and  the  Middlesex  County 
Council,  the  only  two  authorities  who 
are  doing  anything  in  London  to  improve 
conditions. 

3762.  Not  only  in  London,  but  in 
London  too,  the  planning  of  these 
modern  roads  to  meet  our  modern  con- 
ditions does  become  very  difficult 
immediately  you  touch  an  urban  area. 
Yes. 

3763.  And  that  applies  to  _ county 
boroughs.  I have  heard  it  said  in  other 
areas  it  is  easier  to  plan  the  roads  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  county  borough  than 
through  or  round  the  county  borough. 
You  have  considered  the  problems 
which  will  arise  if  the  pattern  that  you 
recommend  is  put  into  effect,  of  a series 
of  county  boroughs  where  at  least 
multiplication  of  consultation  would  be 

a little  increased? The  problems 

could  be  more  easily  solved  under  our 
system  because  they  are  problems  of 
planning  and  construction  and  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  will  be  dealing 
with  ithe  same  authority  for  all  purposes. 
We  do  not  see  why  the  civil  servants 
create  all  these  difficulties  for  themselves. 

3764.  I think  I have  got  the  point,  and 
I was  very  anxious  to  bring  it  out 
because  we  must  obviously  touch  on  this 
question  of  the  all-over  traffic  and 
transport  problems  of  Greater  London. 

Alderman  Ross  Wyld : I do  not  want 

to  leave  you  with  the  idea  that  the 
Ministry  has  to  consult  eleven  county 
boroughs  every  time  it  wants  to 
construct  a road  into  or  out  of  London 
through  Essex,  because  -in  one  case  if  it 
is  running  from  north  to  south  it  has  to 
go  through  four  boroughs,  or  in  another 
case  through  three  boroughs,  and  df  it 
is  going  from  east  to  west  there  are  the 
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two  county  boroughs  already  existing, 
and  the  number  comes  down  to  five  and 
not  twelve  on  any  imaginable  route. 

3765.  I do  not  think  we  are  worried 
about  the  amount  of  consultation — it  is 
whether  you  will  ultimately  get  as  good 
a pattern  and  whether  it  will  be 
implemented  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Our  difficulty  is  that  there  has  been  no 
rapidity. 

On  Resumption. 

3766.  Chairman-.  Alderman  Ross 
Wyld,  may  I first  of  all  apologise  on 
behalf  of  Sir  Charles  Morris  .and  myself 
for  our  absence  this  morning.  It  was 
inevitable,  we  could  not  help  it.  It 
certainly  shows  no  disrespect  to  you  or 
to  your  case.  We  shall  read  with  very 
great  interest  and  care  in  the  shorthand 
note  everything  which  passed  this  morn- 
ing which,  I gather,  has  been  of  mutual 

interest. Alderman  Ross  Wyld: 

Mutual,  I think,  is  a good  word,  Sir. 

Chairman : Now  I think  there  is  still 
one  .matter  left  to  deal  with  before  we 
come  to  individual  statements.  That  is 
finance  and  I think  Mr.  Cadbury  has 
some  .questions  to  ask. 

3767.  Mr.  Cadbury:  The  first  question 
arises  out  of  the  County  Council  s 
evidence,  .paragraph  8,  page  44,  I will 
read  a short  extract:  — 

“ However,  the  County  Council  would 
advocate  that  these  large  county 
districts  in  the  area  under  review 
should  have  an  additional  important 
power  entrusted  to  them,  namely,  the 
.power  to  spend  over  and  above  the 
expenditure  chargeable  to  the  County 
Council  money  from  their  own 
resources  on  functions  which  are  dele- 
gated to  them.” 

I wondered  whether  you  or  one  of  your 
colleagues  could  express  your  opinion 
on  that  particular  phrase  in  the  County 

Council’s  evidence? Sir.  we  thought 

it  was  an  attractive  proposition  on  the 
face  of  it  but  in  light  of  closer  considera- 
tion we  are  inclined  to  think  it  might 
lead  to  difficulties  .because  the  sort  of 
thing  that  could  happen  would  be  that 
one  local  authority  might  decide  .to  spend 
X pence  of  a rate  on  maternity  and  child 
welfare,  for  example,  and  .the  neighbour- 
ing authority  might  feel  that  it  would 
not  be  justified  in  spending  that  money. 
You  would  get  unfortunate  comparisons 
between  adjoining  authorities  where 


there  was,  in  fact,  no  normal  control 
because  the  basic  requirements  would  be 
provided  .by  the  county  and  merely  the 
frills  provided  by  the  local  authority. 

There  is  the  further  difficulty,  and 
this  we  felt  was  a very  real  one  too,' 
that  there  might  be  a tendency  to  say 
“ we  will  not  bother  to  provide  such  and 
such  services  over  the  county  as  a 
whole.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  if 
they  want  it  the  authority  A,  .B  or  C of 
South-West  Essex  .will  themselves  levy 
their  own  local  rate  for  that  purpose”. 

I may  say  I am  confirmed  in  that  view, 
not  only  by  imy  colleagues,  but  by  dis- 
cussions which  .took  place  at  Ministry 
level  between  the  A.M.C.  and  Govern- 
ment .Departments  who,  with  one  excep- 
tion, felt  it  would  be  an  extraordinarily 
difficult  pro  vision  to  operate. 

3768.  But  you  do  not  think  the  same 
difficulties  would  arise  if  you  had  a series 
of  county  boroughs  performing  services 
in  different  ways  such  as  you  mentioned 

at  different  levels? 1 do  not  think  so, 

Sir,  because  first  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion of  one  authority  .being  compared 
with  another  on  .the  basis  that  it  was 
not  responsible  for  the  basic  services 
that  were  being  provided  from  outside 
and  then  you  come  down  to  'the  general 
proposition  .that  if  the  ratepayer  wants 
something  the  ratepayer  must,  pay  fox  it 
and  he  knows  what  he  is  paying  for — at 
least  we  hope  he  does. 

3769.  The  next  question  I want  to  ask 
is  based  on  the  evidence  we  have 
received  that  in  matters  of  finance 
London,  at  any  rate  Central  London, 
cannot  ibe  dealt  with  other  than  as  a 
whole : so  much  of  the  wealth  of  London 
is  in  one  area  whereas  .people  live  in 
another  .area.  At  any  rate  in  so  far  as 
the  area  of  the  London  County  Council 
is  concerned  I think  it  is  generally 
accepted  by  everyone  that  some  form  of 
rate  equalisation  is  necessary.  It  may 
be  that  that  pattern  should  spread  over 
a wider  area  than  just  the  London 
County  Council  area.  When  the  original 
area  was  fixed  it  was  the  built  up  area. 
Now  the  .built  up  area  covers  a much 
wider  area.  Have  you,  or  any  of  your 
colleagues,  an  opinion  on  some  form  of 
equalisation  of  the  burden  of  rates  in 
Greater  London  as  it  would  affect 

Essex? Greater  London  as  distinct 

from  the  country  as  a whole  under  the 
present  1958  Act? 
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3770.  As  applying  specially  to  London 
because  in  one  urban  area  there  are 
great  extremes  of  wealth  and,  not  today 
poverty,  but  at  any  rate  different  levels 

of  wealth. 1 am  a member  of  the 

finance  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
I will  ask  Mr.  Light  if  he  would  deal 
with  this. — Mr.  Light : As  it  affects  this 
area  individually  I do  not  think  the  pro- 
position arises  at  all.  There  is  a certain 
uniformity  of  pattern  of  rateable  values 
of  resources  in  the  conference  authorities 
which  is  equalised  to  a degree  already.  I 
would  not  think  that  an  equalisation 
scheme  would  be  called  for,  or  indeed 
Would  be  necessary.  Does  that  answer 
the  question? 

3771.  Yes.  If  the  present  trend  for  the 
re-rating  of  industry  was  to  continue  that 
might,  I suppose,  affect  your  reply  to 

some  extent? To  a little  extent,  Sir, 

but  not  very  much,  to  some  extent  it 
would. 

3772.  You  mean  you  think  that  as 
fair  as  .the  Essex  _ Authorities  are  con- 
cerned and  assuming  the  pattern  which 
you  recommend,  the  national  equalisa- 
tion basis  would  be  sufficient  to  take  care 

of  any  extreme  differences? Exactly, 

Sir.  Precisely. — Alderman  Ross  Wyld : 
That  is  it.  I entirely  concur. 

3773.  You  do  not  think  you  ought  to 

have  a cut  at  some  of  London’s  wealth? 
-No,  we  have  no  territorial  ambi- 
tions.— Mr.  Light : We  are  quite 

prepared  to  stand  on  our  own  feet 
financially. 

3774.  Then,  Alderman  Ross  Wyld, 
either  in  the  opening  statement  or  in  the 
discussion  which  immediately  followed 
it,  I think  you  used  words  something 
on  these  lines,  I wrote  them  down  at 
the  time,  “ On  the  contrary,  aggregation 

has  meant  higher  costs”. Alderman 

Ross  Wyld : Yes.  Sir. 

3775.  Have  you  any  figures  to  substan- 
tiate thatgeneral  statement? 1 can  only 

give  them  as  an  example,  Sir.  We  have 
not  got  them  over  the  South-West  Essex 
area  as  a whole,  but  in  respect  of  my 
own  Borough  before  Sir  Charles  Morris 
and  Professor  Mackenzie  came  round 
we  did  get  out  some  figures  which 
showed  that  on  ambulances  an  1938-39 
the  cost  to  Walthamstow  was  £1,200.  In 
1958-59  the  estimated  cost  of  our  share 
of  the  precept  for  ambulances  was 
£23,000.  For  Fire  Brigade  1938-39, 


£13,000.  1958-59  £49,600.  Now,  allow- 
ing for  the  difference  in  the  value  of 
money  there  is  a tremendous  difference 
in  the  cost. 

3776.  Is  it  not  possible  that  some  of 

that- at  any  rate  is  due  to  a much  in- 
creased service — I am  thinking  of  am- 
bulances primarily? 1 should  say  it 

is  probably  true. 

3777.  There  is  no  method  of  assess- 
ing the  degree  of  extra  cost  in  the  sense 

of  inefficient  service? No,  we  are  not 

suggesting  inefficiency.  1 do  not  want 
you  to  think  that. 

3778.  Yes,  but  to  those  of  us  who 
have  to  deal  with  costs,  it  is  a method 
of  measuring  the  efficiency  of  a service. 
There  seem  to  me  probably  a great 

many  variables. 1 think,  if  I might 

interject,  the  trouble  in  regard  to  these 
services  is  that  when  they  operate  over 
a small  area  we  provide  services  suffi- 
cient for  our  own  area  and  our  own 
population.  When  you  spread  them  out 
over  1 million  acres  or  1^  million  acres, 
you  have  to  provide  services  which  go 
over  a very  sparsely  populated  terri- 
tory and  the  service  costs  become  much 
higher,  you  have  much  bigger  distances. 

3779.  Chairman : What  happens  to 
those  areas  if  you  take  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  Essex?  How  do  they  get 

their  services  and  at  what  cost? 

Presumably  the  County  Council  would 
do  what  other  county  councils  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  have  done,  that  is, 
do  it  on  the  National  Equalisation 
Grant. 

3780.  Mr.  Cadbury : That  really 

brings  me  to  my  final  question.  You 
are  asking  for  the  transfer  of  a good 
many  services  back  to  the  borough 
which  would  themselves  become  the 
county  borough.  They  are  presumably 
paid  for  from  the  rates  that  are  collected 
by  the  borough  at  the  present  time,  but 
either  South-West  Essex  is  subsidising 
the  rest  of  Essex  or  vice  versa.  It  is 
very  unlikely  that  it  is  in  exact  balance. 
Are  you  satisfied  that  as  far  as,  if  I may 
take  South-West  Essex  first,  South-West 
Essex  is  concerned  that  there  are  no 
financial  problems  in  assuming  all  these 
functions  on  the  county  borough  basis? 
— — Mr.  Light:  On  such  evidence  as  we 
have,  Sir,  I think  it  ought  to  be  said 
that  the  actual  valuation  of  attempt  at 
the  Valuation  of  the  services  being  Tun 
by  the  county  council  in  our  areas  Ms 
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been  impossible  to  do  in  time  for  sub- 
mission to  you.  But  the  indices  which 
we  have  used  to  assess  our  resources  and 
the  community’s  resources,  rateable 
value,  and  rates  per  head  of  population, 
show  that  we  should  be  well  able  to 
carry  all  the  services  which  are  now 
being  rendered  by  the  Essex  County 
Council  in  our  areas  without  any  serious 
financial  embarrassment. 

3781.  Could  I ask — financial  em- 
barrassment to  you  or  to  Essex  County 

Council? 1 would  say,  Sir,  this  is 

only  an  opinion  because  we  have  not  got 
down  to  actual  facts,  but  such  evidence 
as  we  have  examined  shows  to  neither 
of  us.  There  is  a certain  financial 
pattern,  as  I see  it,  over  the  whole 
county  as  it  exists  at  the  moment.  The 
withdrawing  of  the  South-West  Essex 
Authorities  would  leave  a slightly  re- 
duced Essex  County  Council  financially 
—only  slightly,  Sir,  and  in  my  sub- 
mission I feel  that  the  Rate  Deficiency 
Grant  would  take  care  of  that.  At  the 
moment  Essex  County  Council  is  the 
recipient  of  the  Rate  Deficiency  Grant. 
The  withdrawal  of  these  Authorities 
would  mean,  as  far  as  I am  able  to 
judge,  it  is  very  difficult  to  assess  pre- 
cisely, that  they  would  get  a slightly 
increased  Deficiency  Grant  and  we 
would  be  well  able  to  carry  all  the  costs 
of  the  services  which  we  take  over. 

3782.  That  is  as  at  the  present  time 
if  such  a change  took  place  at  the  pre-< 
sent  time.  I have  no  doubt  that  you 
have  considered  the  changing  pattern, 
particularly  this  policy  decision  to  re- 
strict industrial  development  in  the 
Thames  Valley  to  which  you  have 
already  referred.  Are  you  satisfied  that, 
looking  into  the  future,  the  8 or  9 units 
you  are  recommending  or  whatever  the 
final  number  is,  will  he  financially 
viable  as  county  boroughs,  as  all-purpose 

authorities? 1 am  assured  they  would 

be,  Sir. 

3783.  I do  not  think  I have  any  other 

points. Alderman  Ross  Wyld : 

Could  I add  to  that,  that  in  respect  of 
my  own  Authority  our  Treasurer  worked 
out  figures  but  we  could  only  take  1956/ 
57  as  the  comparative  basis  at  the  time 
the  figures  were  worked  out  and  we 
found  out  that  whether  we  stopped  in  the 
county  or  came  out  made  a difference 
of  about  £20,000  plus  or  minus  on  a 
budget  of  £14  million.  That  is  purely  a 
local  estimate.  What  I would  suggest 


if  you  feel  so  disposed,  Sir,  that  we 
might  invite,  our  Treasurers  to  co- 
operate with  the  County’s  Treasurers 
with  a view  to  working  out  a joint  agreed 
statement  on  this  matter.  If  you  would 
wish  that  perhaps  the  Secretary  would 
communicate  with  us  in  due  course. 

3784.  I think  that  would  probably  be 
very  useful,  but  as  at  present  none  of 
your  representatives  in  your  conference 
feels  that  this  is  likely  to  be  a very  major 

difficulty? No,  Sir,  definitely  not  — 

Mr.  Light:  No,  Sir.  May  I say  one 
word  on  the  question  of  a financial  state- 
ment. It  is  a very  big  task  to  do  it  with 
any  degree  of  precision,  that  is  to 
evaluate  the  services  being  run  by  the 
county  council  in  our  respective  boroughs 
and  agree  a statement  with  the  County 
Treasurer,  but  we  are  quite  ready  to  go 
into  that  rather  large  problem  if  you 
would  wish  it.  Sir. 

3785.  Chairman : If  we  could  have  a 

statement  which  is  agreed  between  the 
county  financial  authorities  and  the 
borough  financial  authorities  which 
would  indicate  the  effect  financially  of 
amputating  these  boroughs  from  the 
county  I think  it  would  be  a useful  docu- 
ment to  have. Very  good,  Sir. 

3786.  Mr.  Cadbury : My  view  is  if  it 
is  going  to  take  place  such  a study  is  es- 
sential and  therefore  in  guiding,  us  in 
viewing  the  position  the  study  might  as 

well  be  made  at  this  time. Yes.— 

Alderman  Ross  Wyld : We  would  be  very 
happy,  Sir. 

3787.  Chairman:  If  I might  address 
Mr.  Light,  I do  not  think  it  would  be 
necessary  to  do  it  with  the  accuracy  and 
completeness  that  you  require,  shall  we 
say,  for  a borough  extension  bill  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  We  would  not  want 

Tables  A.C.l  to  26. Mr . Light: 

Thank  you  for  that,  Sir. — Alderman  Ross 
Wyld : That  will  relieve  Mr.  Light. 

3788.  I think  you  follow  it  need  not 

be  done  as  though  you  . were  proving  a 
case,  but  if  you  could  give  us  a genera! 
picture  which  was  reasonably  reliable  to 
a reasonable  degree  of  accuracy — I know 
when  you  come  down  to  the  last  5 per 
cent  of  accuracy  that  half  the  work  be- 
gins.  Mr.  Light:  That  is  right.  We 

will  do  that.  Sir. 

3789.  May  I put  one  general  question, 
Alderman  Ross  Wyld,  before  we  come  to 
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the  statements  by  the  individual  Autho- 
rities? In  your  opening  statement  yester- 
day afternoon  you  very  modestly  averted 
your  eyes  from  'the  rest  of  the  area  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  in'  this  Commis- 
sion. It  is  being  urged  upon  us  by  a 
good  many  people  that  there  is  a need 
for  two  tiers  of  local  government  of  this 
area  as  a whole.  Some  people  think  that 
the  upper  tier  should  be  the  county: 
other  people,  think  that  there  is  a case 
for  some  regional  body  as  the  upper  tier. 
Now,  supposing  you  were  asked  to  say 
whether  you  would — I understand  your 
point,  of  course,  that  you  want  to  be 
single  tier,  that  is  quite  understood — sup- 
posing that  point  of  view  did  not  prevail 
but  the  point  of  view  which  did  prevail 
was  that  there  should  be  an  upper  tier 
with  at  least  some  powers,  not  necessarily 
the  full  powers  of  government,  but  some 
powers,  looked  at  through  the  eyes  of 
your  borough  which  would  you  think 
would  be  more  appropriate  to  your  area 
— the  Essex  County  Council  or  some 
London  Regional  Council  or  body  of 

some  kind  or  other? Alderman  Ross 

Wyld:  I think  it  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  we  would  choose  neither  of  those 
alternatives.  If  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
second  tier  then  we  think  that  the  second 
tier  should  be  constituted  by  ourselves 
appointing  people  to  a joint  committee 
covering  South-West  Essex  and  that  body 
would  then  collaborate  with  such  autho- 
rities as  you  leave  in  existence  in  Surrey, 
Kent,  Middlesex  and  that  bit  of  Hertford- 
shire. I want  to  be  frank  on  this  because 
you  were  good  enough  to  ask.  We  feel — 
and  I shall  repeat  this  later — that  the 
creation  of  county  boroughs  in  South- 
West  Essex  need  not  necessarily  affect 
the  rest  of  London.  In  the  same  way 
as  you  have  that  Regional  Advisory 
Council  on  Further  Education  which 
comprises  county  boroughs  and  county 
councils,  18  of  them,  there  is  no  reason 
why  that  sort  of  body  should  not  be  set 
up  to  include  county  boroughs  we  are 
suggesting  creating  in  South-West  Essex. 

3790.  Mr.  Cadbury : I would  like  to 
press  Alderman  Ross  Wyld  on  this  point 
because  although  you  may  not  lift  your 
eyes  over  .the  frontier  we  at  any  rate 
have  to  see  the  whole  area.  I want  to  be 
quite  clear.  You  do  not  feel  that  a 
second-tier  authority  covering  Greater 

London  is  practical  .policy? Frankly, 

Sir,  we  would  say  it  would  he  too  big  for 
local  government  and  not  big  enough  for 
government. 


3791.  Secondly,  am  I clear  that  if  it 

was  agreed,  as  has  been  put  to  us,  that 
a series  of  Metropolitan  counties  is  a 
feasible  proposition,  who  amongst  them- 
selves would  have  to  co-operate  that 
would  take  precedence  as  a second  best 
to  your  county  boroughs,  a Metropolitan 
county  of  South-West  Essex? -Some- 

what on  the  lines  as  mentioned  in  the 
Education  memorandum,  yes,  Sir.  But 
there  we  would  suggest  that  you  should 
recommend  the  creation  of  a new  type 
of  authority,  not  a county  council  which 
is  directly  elected,  but  a body  covering 
South-West  Essex  which  would  be 
elected  by  the  local  council. 

3792.  Not  . directly  elected? We 

would  regard  it  as  a retrograde  step  from 
the  point  of  view  of  local  government 
but  not  nearly  so  retrograde  as  leaving 
the  present  set  up. 

.3793.  But  suppose  it  was  to  be  a 
directly  elected  second  tier  or  first  tier 
authority,  you  would  express  a preference 
for.  an  authority  covering  the  Metro- 
politan area  rather  than  remaining  part 
of  the  total  county  council  area  with 

its  . million  acres? It  is  a point  on 

which  we  would  rather  submit  a memo- 
randum to  you  because  we  have  not 
considered  that  possibility.  We  had  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of  an  indirectly 
elected  council,  that  is  elected  by  our- 
selves as  local  authorities.  We  have  not 
considered  the  possibility  of  a South- 
West  Essex  County  but  if  you  would  wish 
we . would  be  quite  happy  to  consult 
again  on  that  and  submit  a memorandum 
on  that  subject. 

3794.  I do  not  think  it  wants  to  be  a 
particularly  long  memorandum.  It  is  a 
subject  which  has  been  put  to  us  from 
other  quarters  that  this  is  one  of  a 
series  of  possible  solutions  and  I think  I 
personally  should  be  very  interested  to 
know  your  collective  view  on  that 

particular  point? That  would  mean 

four  Metropolitan  counties,  Kent,  Essex, 
Surrey  and  Middlesex,  the  London 
County  Council  in  the  middle;  five 
county  counoils  and  the  two  county 
boroughs  and  the  County  Borough  of 
Croydon , 

3795.  Yes.  I realise  that  in  your  area 
there  is  an  added  complication  of  the 

existing  county  boroughs? We  regard 

them  as  outstanding  shining  lights,  Sir! 
If  you  will  wish,  we  will  let  you  have 
our  views. 
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3796.  It  would  help  us  to  know  how 

you  would  view  that  because  it  has  been 
suggested  from  some  quarters  and  we 
want  to  get  as  much  help  from  you  as  we 
can  as  to  how  that  sort  of  pattern, — 
assuming  always  your  own  pattern  was 
not  acceptable.  I am  not  in  any  way  try- 
ing to  prejudge  the  question, — assuming 
it  was  not  acceptable,  that  is  one  of 
several  alternatives  that  might  be  sub- 
mitted?  We  will  let  you  have  our 

views.  Sir. 

3797.  Chairman : Then  before  we  go 
bn  to  hear  the  individual  remarks  of 
individual  Authorities,  Alderman  Ross 
Wyld,  is  there  any  particular  general 
remark  you  want  to  make  in  the  light 
of  the  conversations  of  yesterday  and 

today? 1 do  not  think  so.  If  you 

will  be  good  enough,  after  you  have 
heard  all  the  individual  boroughs,  or 
rather  so  far  as  they  wish  to  speak,  and 
my  own  comes  late  in  the  alphabet, 
perhaps  I might  come  at  the  very  end, 
and  my  remarks  would  be  very  brief. 
I would  like  then  m add  just  a few 
sentences  on  behalf  of  the  whole  of  the 
conference. 

3798.  Now  your  constellation.  You 
said  a shining  light  just  now,  but  you 
meant  a constellation.  The  constellation 
is  operating  in  alphabetical  order,  is  it 

not?  Which  is  the  first  star? Barking 

first,  Sir. — Alderman  Ball : Speaking  on 
behalf  of  Barking,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  Commission  for 
giving  us  this  opportunity  of  calling 
particular  attention  to  a few  items. 

In  the  latter  half  of  paragraph  12  on 
page  5 of  our  second  memorandum  of 
evidence  it  is  stated  that  although  the 
population  of  Barking  is  75,000  my 
Council  submits  that  if  the  Commission 
should  conclude  that  the  future  Of  local 
government  in  South  West  Essex  lies  in 
the  formation  of  a number  of  County 
Boroughs,  then  the  existing  Borough  of 
Barking,  both  on  merit  and  because  of 
its  geographical  position,  should  be 
granted  a similar  form  of  government. 
The  Commission  will  be  aware  of 
Barking’s  geographical  position  and  on 
the  question  of  merit  my  Council  de- 
sire me  to  call  the  Commission’s 
particular  attention  to  the  following 
items : — 

Barking’s  New  Town  Hall,  built  by 
the  Council’s  Works  Department,  was 
opened  last  December  and  provides 
good  and  adequate  accommodation  for 


all  the  Council  Departments,  the  Health 
and  Education  Departments,  the  Youth 
Employment  Bureau  and  the  Registrar 
of  Births  and  Deaths  Office.  When  the 
adjoining  Assembly  Hall  is  finished  next 
year,  the  Council  will  have  completed,  at 
a cost  of  some  £669,164,  the  first  stage 
of  its  Central  Re-Development  Scheme, 

The  old  Town  Hall  is  being  converted 
into  a Magistrates’  Court  to  serve  the 
Beacontree  Petty  Sessional  Division. 

Barking  is  building  and  has  nearly 
completed  the  largest  single  housing 
estate  undertaken  by  any  local  authority 
in  the  Greater  London  Area,  other  than 
the  London  County  Council.  I refer 
to  our  Thames  View  Housing  Estate 
which,  when  finished  next  year,  will 
comprise  2,112  housing  units  and  27 
shops  at  an  overall  cost  of  £4£  million. 

In  pre-war  days  Barking  ran  efficient 
Public  Health  and  Education  Services, 
and  both  our  experience  and  our  record 
of  administration  of  other  services  show 
that  we  are  well  competent  to  do  so 
again. 

Lastly,  I would  like  to  mention  that 
for  many  years  there  has  been  a close 
and  happy  association  between  the  local 
authority  and  the  Church  in  Barking. 
Three  of  the  last  five  Vicars  of  Barking 
have  become  Bishops,  and  one  became 
the  Dean  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  Our 
last  Vicar  has  recently  been  consecrated 
Bishop  Suffragan  of  Barking. 

I suggest,  iMr.  Chairman,  that  the 
matters  I have  just  referred  to  are  the 
marks  of  an  experienced,  responsible, 
strong  and  confident  local  authority — the 
kind  of  local  authority  which  is  well  able 
to  overcome  any  handicaps  which  may 
arise  from  its  smaller  population. 

3799.  Thank  you,  Alderman  Ball. 
Just  one  or  two  points.  First  of  all  you 
said  a moment  ago  that  in  pre-war  days 
Barking  ran  efficient  public  health  and 
education  services.  That  is  primary 

education  only,  is  it? We  were  a Part 

IH  authority. 

3800.  You  were  a Part  III  authority 

but  not  for  secondary  or  further  educa- 
tion?  Yes. 

3801.  Thank  you  very  much,  Alderman 
Ball.  We  will  bear  what  you  said  in 

mind.  Who  comes  next? Alderman 

Ross  Wyld:  Chigwell,  Sir. — Councillor 
Halford  (Chairman  of  the  Council) ; Mr. 
Chairman,  members  of  the  Commission, 
I think  you  described  us  as  reluctant 
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visitors.  It  is  our  wish  that  we  should 
remain  a separate  unit  for  local  govern- 
ment. We  are  supporting  our  fellow 
boroughs  and  urban  districts  in  their 
wish  to  become  local  county  boroughs 
but  have  no  wish  to  aspire  to  that  dis- 
tinction ourselves.  On  the  point  you 
made  regarding  the  large  South-West 
Essex  Authority,  we  feel  that  we  would 
rather  have  the  devil  we  know  than  one 
we  have  no  idea  of,  in  other  words,  we 
would  prefer  to  remain  with  the  Essex 
County  Council. 

If  it  be  your  pleasure  I will  read  the 
written  evidence  if  it  is  to  be  oral? 

3802.  Take  it  in  your  own  way,  Coun- 
cillor Halford. Thank  you  very 

much.  It  is  hoped,  respectfully,  to  assist 
the  Commission  by  summarising  some 
of  the  more  important  features  relating 
to  Chigwell  Urban  District  Council’s 
submission,  and  to  bring  some  of  the 
figures  in  the  appendices  to  the  first 
memorandum  of  evidence  up  to  date, 
namely : — 

The  Urban  District  is  over  the  60,000 
population  figure  which  in  the  Local 
Government  White  Paper  “ Functions  of 
County  Councils  and  County  District 
Councils  in  England  and  Wales — May 
1957”  H.M.  Government  have  in  mind 
as  being  an  elfecive  local  government 
unit  and  one  that  should  be  entrusted 
with  additional  responsibilites. 

The  Urban  District  of  Chigwell 
has  the  requisite  financial  and  admin- 
istrative resources.  The  Registrar 
General’s  estimate  of  population  in  June, 
1957,  was  60,420  and  the  population  is 
now  estimated  to  be  63,000.  The  com- 
munity is  well-balanced,  and  in  1933, 
through  the  then  three  Local  Authori- 
ties of  Buckhurst  Hill,  Chigwell  and 
Loughton,  asked  to  be  amalgamated. 
The  almalgamation  has  been  successful. 

The  Rateable  Value  now  is  £911,766 
and  the  product  of  a rate  of  one  penny 
is  £3,835.  The  administrative  offices  were 
recently  extended  and  now  accommo- 
date all  administrative  departments  of 
the  Council  under  one  roof.  Capital 
assets  amount  to  £2,946,425.  Loans  made 
to  owner-occupiers  (house  purchase) 
total  £1,428,550. 

Modern  sewage  disposal  works  have 
been  constructed  and  extended  at  a total 
cost,  with  work  in  progress,  of  £200,000. 
Main  drainage  exists  throughout  the 
Urban  District.  House  refuse  is  collected 


weekly  throughout  the  district.  The 
Council  maintain  and  cleanse  60  miles 
of  streets  and  are  the  public  lighting 
authority.  A new  main  Depot  is  under 
construction  at  a cost  of  £50,000.  In 
addition  to  the  forest  areas,  336  acres 
of  playing  fields  and  open  spaces  are 
owned  by  the  Council.  The  construc- 
tion of  two  halls  and  a swimming  bath 
at  a total  estimated  cost  of  £300,000 
have  been  approved  in  principle  by  the 
Ministry.  The  Urban  District  is  on  the 
edge  of  the  conurbation  and  buffered 
from  surrounding  districts  by  large  areas 
of  Epping  and  Hainault  Forests  and 
Metropolitan  Green  Belt. 

This  brief  summary  of  Chigwell 
Urban  District  Council’s  submission  is 
consistent  with  what  has  been  already 
stated  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  and 
nothing  new  has  been  introduced. 
Thank  you,  Sir. 

3803.  Thank  you  very  much,  Council- 
lor Halford.  Chingford  next. Aider- 

man  A.  H.  Hart:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I would  first  of  all  try  to 
point  out  to  the  members  that  this  is  not 
a difficulty  as  far  as  Chingford  is  con- 
cerned. Chingford  are  rather  unique  in 
as  much  as  I think  we  are  the  authority 
here  with  the  lowest  population  of  47,000 
people.  Now  the  White  Paper  of  May, 
1957,  paragraph  6,  does  say  in  general 
the  Government  are  anxious  that  larger 
responsibility  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
district  councils.  That,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  what  we  base  our  case  on.  Might  I 
first  say  we  are  still  absolutely  loyal  to 
the  conference  which  has  been  held  at 
Walthamstow  over  the  past  18  months 
and  for  some  possibly  2\  years.  There 
was  a suggestion  in  the  paper  that  there 
was  some  sort  of  shift  or  drift  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned.  That  is  not  so. 
We  say,  as  far  as  Chingford  is  concerned, 
not  with  our  head  in  the  clouds,  but 
appreciating  with  a population  of  47,000 
it  is  not  possible  to  perform  some  of  the 
functions  as  are  envisaged  on  our  own, 
we  do  say  that  a joint  board  or  a joint 
committee  is  the  appropriate  thing  as  far 
as  Chingford  and  possibly  one  or  two 
other  Authorities  are  concerned. 

I will  be  as  brief  as  I can  on  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  appreciating  the  rather 
difficult  position  of  Chingford  I want  to 
put  a case  as  strong  as  I can  to  you. 
Never  has  there  been  any  criticism  of 
our  local  authority  by  the  District  Audi- 
tor or  by  any  other  body.  In  other 
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words,  it  does  appear  to  us  that  they  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  administration 
and  the  government  of  Chingford. 

A further  point,  we  have  in  Chingford 
over  200  organisations.  I mention  that 
because  it  is  the  community  interest,  the 
community  spirit  that,  I would  suggest, 
would  be  at  stake  which  those  200 
organisations  give  to  Chingford.  They 
look  to  Chingford  to  perform  various 
functions  and  where  certain  functions  are 
performed  today  by  the  county  there  is 
a severe  criticism  of  the  local  authority 
because  the  ordinary  resident  thinks  it  is 
the  local  authority  who  are  performing 
the  functions.  Of  course,  in  fact,  it  is 
not,  it  is  the  county  council  and  a county 
council  which  has  been  elected,  quite 
rightly,  by  the  electors.  But  then  all  con- 
tact is  more  or  less  lost  with  the  county 
council  as  a local  authority. 

We  have  at  last,  Mr.  Chairman,  been 
able  to  get  permission  to  erect  an 
assembly  hall  which  we  think  has  been 
of  paramount  importance  to  Chingford 
for  many  years.  At  last  we  have  got  it. 
We  have  also  after  quite  a lot  of  dis- 
cussion been  allowed  to  erect  municipal 
offices.  I say  municipal  offices  advisedly 
because  it  is  not  a town  hall,  it  is  not 
a new  council  chamber.  These  are  offices 
which  we  find  so  necessary  in  Chingford, 
and  I would  mention,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  certain  offices  of  the  county  will  be 
incorporated  in  that  building. 

Another  rather  important  point  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned  is  that  we  are  one 
of  the  higher  authorities  in  England  as 
far  as  voting  in  local  elections  is  con- 
cerned. We  average  43  per  cent,  which 
is  rather  high.  In  county  elections,  where 
we  find  there  is  much  less  interest,  pos- 
sibly it  is  30  or  32  per  cent.  Therefore 
again  we  say  the  people  vote  for  us, 
because  they  know  where  they  can  come 
to  with  their  praise,  which  is  very  seldom, 
and  with  their  criticism,  where  so  often 
we  can  allay  their  criticism. 

We  have  an  organisation  in  Ching- 
ford with  a membership  of  4,000  paid 
up  members  which  issues  a journal 
every  month.  Monthly  meetings  have 
been  held  for  ten  years  and  are  attended 
by  at  least  70  people  every  month. 
There  again,  I try  to  emphasise  there 
is  the  interest  by  the  residents  in  the 
local  authority. 


Finally  I would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  whatever  happens  and  what- 
ever your  recommendation  may  be  to 
the  Government,  we  earnestly  hope  that 
an  authority  like  Chingford  with  their 
tradition  of  good  government  will  at 
least  be  able  to  maintain  its  identity 
and  continue  with  its  good  government, 
I thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  allowing  me  to  address  you. 

3804.  Chairman-.  Thank  you.  Then 
we  now  come  to  Dagenham.? — — 
Alderman  Bellamy : First  of  all,  I would 
like  to  thank  yourself  and  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Commission  for  allowing 
us  to  address  you  today,  and  also  to 
thank  Alderman  Ross  Wyld  and  Aider- 
man  Hart  and  Mr.  Blakeley  for  the 
evidence  they  have  given  before  you. 

I would  first  of  all  state  that  we  fully 
endorse  everything  that  has  been  said  so 
far,  that  the  large  authorities  in  south- 
west Essex  should  be  constituted  all- 
purpose authorities,  and  that  we  con- 
sider that  our  resources,  past  record  and 
present  achievements  fully  justify  all- 
purpose status  for  Dagenham. 

As  you  may  know,  Mr.  Chairman— 
it  was  referred  to  a little  while  ago,  I 
believe — there  is  one  big  .problem,  and 
that  is  the  London  County  Council 
housing  in  Dagenham.  There  are 
other  authorities  involved  on  our 
side  of  London.  I do  not  know, 
of  course,  how  relevant  this  is  to  your 
particular  terms  of  reference,  but  I think 
the  Commission  should  realise  the 
position.  X will  just  touch  briefly  upon 
it,  as  we  see  it  in  Dagenham. 

At  the  moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  a total  of  16,870  properties  belong- 
ing to  the  London  County  Council  in 
the  borough  of  Dagenham,  15,998  on 
our  Becontree  Estate  and  the  remainder 
of  872  on  Hainault  Estate.  Until  shortly 
after  the  end  of  the  war  the  London 
County.  Council  accepted  responsibility 
for  re-housing  sons  and  daughters  of  all 
tenants  on  those  estates — many  of  them 
were  evacuated  in  those  days.  At  the 
present  time  .they  do  not  regard  them- 
selves as  having  any  liability  for  housing 
this  section  of  the  community,  although 
they  have  agreed,  on  a year-to-year 
basis,  to  allocate  on  their  estates 
generally  68  dwellings  for  sons  and 
daughters  of  their  tenants  on  the  Becon- 
tree Estate  in  Dagenham,  in  return  for 
'the  payment  of  £8  per  dwelling  per 
annum  for  ten  yea^s.  In  effect  we  pay 
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the  London  County  Council  £8  a year 
for  ten  years  for  every  Dagenham  family 
they  accommodate. 

This  concession,  as  you  will  appre- 
ciate, does  not  go  far  enough,  in  the 
Council’s  view  to  meet  the  constant  de- 
mand for  dwelling  accommodation  on 
the  part  of  sons  and  daughters  of  L.C.C. 
tenants  in  the  borough,  the  built- 
up  character  of  which  precludes  any 
further  development  of  a substantial 
nature.  Probably  some  200  dwellings 
fall  vacant  by  normal  wastage,  that  is 
by  death  or  removal,  every  12  months 
on  the  London  County  Council  estates 
in  the  borough,  and  these  vacancies,  apart 
from  those  I have  just  referred  to — 
68 — are  filled  by  further  tenants  from 
Central  London,  thereby  restricting  the 
opportunity  of  Dagenham  children  to 
live  in  their  own  town  when  they  grow 
up.  This  state  of  affairs,  in  the  view  of 
many  local  people  and  local  organisa- 
tions, including  the  Dagenham  Borough 
Council,  has  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
social  life  of  the  community. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Dagenham 
Council  have  had  to  participate  in  out- 
borough  housing  development  as  far 
afield  as  Canvey  Island,  not  only  at  great 
expense  to  the  Council  but  also,  so  far 
as  some  of  the  citizens  are  concerned, 
with  increased  inconvenience  from  the 
point  of  view  of  greater  distance  from 
their  work. 

The  Canvey  Island  scheme,  for  which 
the  Council  have  been  responsible,  is 
legally  vested  in  the  Canvey  Island  Coun- 
cil, so  that  the  problems  arising  from 
the  ownership  of  the  housing  estates  of 
the  London  County  Council  in  this 
borough  will  not  be  repeated  at  Canvey 
Island.  The  Council  contend  therefore 
that  the  London  County  Council  should 
transfer  to  them  the  ownership  of  those 
parts  of  the  Becontree  Estate  within  the 
borough,  and  the  Dagenham  Borough 
Council,  on  their  part,  will  take  over 
the  outstanding  loan  debt  on  these  pro- 
perties in  the  same  way  as  the  transfers 
of  the  health  services,  fire  brigade  and 
gas  and  electricity  undertakings  were 
effected ; and  the  Dagenham  Borough 
Council  do  feel,  Sir,  that  every  local 
authority  should  be  entitled,  not  neces- 
sarily bound,  to  similar  rights. 

I would  just  add  one  or  two  details 
of  figures  on  this  London  County  Coun- 
cil estate,  but  before  doing  so  I would 
like  to  point  out  that,  as  mentioned 


earlier  on,  our  own  scheme  is  a joint 
one  with  Walthamstow.  The  two  coun- 
cils have  worked  together  very  well  in 
the  past  and  are  still  doing  so.  The 
first  stage  is  nearly  completed — there  are 
over  200  properties — and  the  second 
stage  is  on  the  stocks  now. 

To  go  back  to  the  London  County 
Council,  ithe  .total  number  of  families 
housed  by  the  London  County  Council 
under  the  scheme  of  payment  I referred 
to,  since  1952,  has  been  342.  The  total 
amount  the  Dagenham  Borough  Council 
have  paid  the  London  County  Council 
on  the  basis  I have  mentioned  is  £11,263, 
and  the  amount  we  paid  the  London 
Counity  Council  in  1957-58  was  £2,052. 

At  the  moment  we  have  on  our  own 
waiting  list  no  less  than  1,100  sons  and 
daughters,  which  is  just  over  50  per  cent, 
of  our  total  number.  I should  men- 
tion that  some  time  ago  we  were  paying 
them  £15  per  annum  for  15  years,  until 
we  met  the  London  County  Council  in- 
formally and,  as  a result  of  discussions, 
that  sum  was  reduced,  as  I have  just 
said,  to  £8  per  annum  for  ten  years. 

I would  just  like  to  mention  three 
further  points.  In  the  report  the  regional 
sewage  disposal  scheme  has  been  men- 
tioned to  you.  It  could  be  said  there  is 
a certain  amount  of  failure  in  this  par- 
ticular project,  but  the  failure  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  scheme  so  far  as  Dagen- 
ham is  concerned  is  the  reluctance  to 
be  committed  to  an  extremely  expensive 
scheme — it  is  well  over  £3  million — be- 
fore they  are  sure  that  the  Council  are 
not  going  to  pay  costs  which  other 
authorities  should  meet.  The  Dagenham 
Council  have  done  their  best  to  comply 
with  their  statutory  requirements  by  en- 
gaging consultants  to  prepare  a scheme 
for  the  improvement  of  their  sewage 
works,  which  scheme  is  no'vy  before  the 
Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment. The  Council  has  in  fact  offered  to 
take  the  effluent  from  other  areas,  pro- 
vided the  other  areas  themselves  agree 
to  meet  the  cost  and  the  Minister  gives 
loan  sanction  to  the  necessary  extensions 
of  the  Dagenham  Council’s  own  sewage 
works. 

I did  mention  yesterday  to  you  the 
question  of  refuse  disposal,  but  in 
Dagenham  we  have  no  difficulties.  We 
have  our  own  incinerator  and  salvage 
plant,  and  ample  ground  for  tipping 
within  our  own  area,  where  there  are  a 
lot  of  old  tips. 
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Mention  has  been  made  about  the 
library  service  in  several  reports.  We 
claim  that  we  have  one  of  the  finest 
library  services  in  the  country,  and  we 
should  object  most  strongly  if  any 
attempt  were  made  to  take  this  away 
from  us. 

I do  not  think  I can  say  any  more 
to  you,  Sir,  unless  Mr.  ^Keith  Lauder 
wishes  to  add  anything. 

3805.  Miss  Johnston : Could  1 ask  you 
— in  the  Canvey  Island  scheme  are  you 
going  .to  make  provision  for  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  people  you  move 

out  there? Mr.  Lauder : We  have 

agreed  to  indemnify,  with  Waltham- 
stow, Canvey  Island  against  any  loss  on 
•this  scheme  as  long  as  we  find  tenants  ; 
and  I think  it  will  be  agreed  that  when 
the  sons  and  daughters  come  along  they 
will  be  regarded  as  the  responsibility  of 
the  authorities  who  have  voted  this 
scheme.  We  have  not  definitely  quite 
cleared  this  but  presumably  shall  not 
be  shunting  any  more  people  down  to 
Canvey  once  we  have  completed  our 
scheme ; and  then  there  will  be  the 
normal  wastage  on  the  estate,  which  will 
enable  the  sons  and  daughters  to  come 
on  to  the  estate,  which  is  what  the 
London  County  Council  are  not  allowing 
us  to  do,  you  see. 

3806.  Professor  Mackenzie : There  are 
two  points  arising  from  what  was  said 
on  behalf  of  Dagenham  which  extend 
rather  more  widely  than  Dagenham 
questions,  and  the  first  is  this  problem 
of  the  London  County  Council  out- 
county  housing  estates.  As  I understood 
it,  the  Dagenham  position  was  that  it 
would  be  willing  to  take  these  over,  and 
thought  it  should  have  the  right  to  take 
them  over  on  the  basis  of  assuming  the 
outstanding  loan  debt.  Is  that  a fair 
statement? — Yes,  Sir;  that  is  a fair 
statement,  and  my  Council’s  policy  is 
that  we  are  quite  prepared  to  take  that 
over  at  Dagenham  on  that  basis — that  is 
the  outstanding  loan  debt. 

3807.  To  take  over  all  the  housing  and 
liabilities  and  other  liabilities.  I won- 
dered how  far  that  repeated  the  general 
opinion  of  these  authorities  which  have 

out-county  estates — is  that  general?. 

Alderman  Roycraft : Barking  accepts  the 
Dagenham  view. 

Mr.  Nicholls:  The  Ilford  Council 
have  decided  .they  are  not  interested  in 
taking  over  the  L.C.C.  estates  within  the 


borough.  Alderman  Bradley : Romford 
would  be  very  happy  to.  Councillor 
Halford'.  Chigwell  still  have  the  matter 
under  consideration. 

3808.  Thank  you.  The  other  point  is 

the  question  of  borough  boundaries.  Of 
course,  we  are  not  a boundary  commis- 
sion, and  the  last  thing  we  wish  to  get 
involved  in  is  a detailed  discussion  of 
the  boundaries,  but  Dagenham  is  per- 
haps a striking  example,  and  after  all 
was  put  together  out  of  parishes  in  a 
rather  accidental  manner  perhaps  20  or 
30  years  ago.  I take  it  the  application 
for  county  borough  status  for  Dagen- 
ham would  not  exclude  the  possibility 
at  some  stage  of  a boundary  review,  but 
it  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  recog- 
nition of  the  existing  boundaries? 

Mr.  Lauder'.  We  conform  to  the  views 
expressed  by  the  Conference  that  there 
should  be  no  adjustment  of  boun- 
daries except  by  agreement.  Although 
our  borough  is  a strange  shape  on  the 
map,  geographically  on  the  ground  it  is 
quite  convenient  to  administer.  The 
main  traffic  routes,  the  roads  that  link 
up  the  borough  aTe  quite  convenient, 
and  there  is  no  part  of  the  borough,  in 
our  view,  which  could  be  more  efficiently 
and  effectively  served  by  any  other 
authority  than  our  own  town  hall,  byt 
we  agree  with  the  other  authorities— 
there  should  be  no  adjustment  of  boun- 
daries except  by  agreement. 

3809.  Chairman : Might  I ask  Aider- 
man  Bellamy  how  many  houses  are  there 
altogether  inM  Dagenham?  I think  you 
said  there  were  16,000  odd  L.C.C.  houses 
on  the  Becontree  Estate,  and  I think  800 
odd  on  the  Hainault  Estate.  That  makes 
over  17,000  in  all,  probably  nearer 
18,000.  What  proportion  does  that  form 
of  the  entire  housing  accommodation  in 

your  borough? Alderman  Bellamy : 

That  would  probably  be  over  half.  Sir, 
We  have  over  30,000  in  Dagenham,  so 
the  answer  is  over  50  per  cent. 

3810.  And  of  the  remaining  50  per 
cent.,  how  much  is  borough  and  how 
much  other  housing?— — Mr.  Lauder : 
4,000  borough  dwellings,  and  then  'there 
are  another  700  West  Ham  dwellings. 

3811.  Miss  Johnston'.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  the  offspring  from 

the  houses  you  put  in  Dagenham? 

Councillor  Macmillan'.  West  Ham  have 
actually  under  500  houses  in  Dagenham, 
and  I do.  not  think  they  would  be 
averse  to  handing  them  over  actually. 
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: 3812.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  I was  just 
wondering  whether  the  proposition  you 
have  made  to  us  has  already  .been  made 

to  theL.C.C.? Alderman  Bellamy'. 

Yes,  Sir ; we  have  made  representations 
to  the  L.C.C.  and  discussed  the  matter 
on  that  basis,  but  nothing  official  has 
come  through.  — Mr.  Lauder'.  It  has 
really  been  rejected  by  the  County 
Council. 

381 3;  It  is  not  made  here  for  the  first 
time — it  has  already  been  'broached  and 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  County 
Council? Yes. 

3814.  Chairman  : And  now  we  come  to 

East  Ham. Alderman  J.  A.  Hart'.  1 

have  no  fresh  evidence  to  offer,  but  there 
are  a few  observations  I would  like  to 
make.  I would  like  to  remind  the  Royal 
Commission  that  East  Ham  is  an  all- 
purpose authority  at  the  present  time  and 
has  been  in  fact  since  1915,  and  that  in 
all  the  evidence  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted ,by  .the  government  departments 
and  others  I think  it  is  fair  to  comment 
that  there  has  not  been  any  criticism 
of  the  services  provided  by  that  all- 
purpose authority  of  medium  size.  That 
leads  us  to  hope  that  it  may  remain 
an  all-purpose  authority.  Much  of  the 
evidence  which  has  been  submitted  by 
the  _ non-county  boroughs  has  em- 
phasised the  advantage  of  the  all-purpose 
authority,  with  the  integration  of  its 
services  to  the  benefit  of  the  citizen, 
which  is  our  basic  job.  T feel  that  if 
a group  of  county  boroughs  were  created 
in  the  South-West  Essex  area  it  would 
provide  a stimulus  to  local  government 
in  that  area,  because  there  would  be 
civic  pride  to  a far  greater  extent 
between  a group  of  county  boroughs 
than  there  could  he  otherwise.  There 
would  be  healthy  rivalry  to  a far  greater 
extent  than  there  can  be  at  the  moment ; 
and  I feel  strongly  more  convinced  from 
having  sat  here  since  yesterday  after- 
noon that  the  evidence  has  proven  that 
a medium-sized  area  like  East  Ham  is 
capable  of  providing  all  the  services. 
There  has  been  no  criticism  of  any  sort 
that  I have  so  far  met  to  say  the  opposite 
to  that,  and  so  far  as  my  own  county 
borough  council  is  concerned  we  are 
happy  in  submitting  what  we  have  sub- 
mitted in  the  way  of  evidence,  in  the 
knowledge  that  we  are  doing  a fairly 
sound  job,  and  that  we  can  continue 
to  do  so  to  the  satisfaction  of  our 
residents,  which  we  think  is  the  aim. 
Local  government  should  benefit  all  the 


people  who  live  within  the  area  of  the 
authority. 

3815,  Thank  you  very  much,  Aider- 
man  Hart.  Are  there  any  questions  on 
that?  Then  we  will  take  Hornchurch? 

Councillor  Twigger:  I would  like 

to  say  we  are  entirely  in  agreement  with 
the  evidence  already  submitted  and  put 
forward  by  Alderman  Ross  Wyld. 
There  are  three  points  I would 
like  to  make,  one  general  and  two 
on  delegation  of  functions.  Our 
district  has  a population,  according  to 
the  May  1958  estimate  of  the  Registrar 
General,  of  120,300,  and  a rateable 
value  of  £1,714,520,  the  rateable  value 
per  head  being  £14-25.  The  estimated 
product  of  the  penny  rate  for  the  cur- 
rent year  is  £6,980  and  the  rate  pound- 
age 20s.  2d.  in  the  £.  Of  the  county  dis- 
tricts in  the  administrative  County  of 
Essex,  only  Ilford  has  a higher  popula- 
tion. The  decision  of  the  Privy  Council 
on  my  Council’s  petition  for  a Charter 
of  Incorporation  is  still  awaited.  A 
local  inquiry  was  held  in  connection 
with  the  petition  in  July  1956  at  the 
direction  of  the  Minister  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government.  My  Council 
assume,  Sir,  that  the  Privy  Council  are 
deferring  a decision  pending  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Commission’s  report.  As 
regards  delegation  of  functions,  I would 
like  to  just  mention  education.  In 
December  1944  my  Council,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Essex  County  Council, 
waived  their  right  to  excepted  district 
status  for  the  district,  and  agreed  to  the 
district  being  combined  with  Brentwood 
and  Thurrock  urban  districts  to  form 
a single  division,  namely  the  South 
Essex  Division.  My  Council  feel  they 
have  cause  to  regret  this  decision  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  events.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  district,  on  the  30th  June, 
1939,  as  estimated  by  the  Registrar 
General,  was  81,350  and  the  aggregate 
population  of  the  three  districts  for  that 
date,  as  so  estimated  and  certified,  was 
177,850.  The  mid  1958  population 
figure  for  the  three  districts  aggregated 
270,070.  My  Council  consider  that  the 
division  is  unwieldy  and  ithat  present 
arrangements  do  not  permit  of  the  best 
use  being  made  of  local  knowledge  and 
experience. 

I would  mention  there  are  six  ex- 
cepted districts  in  the  administrative 
county  of  Essex,  five  with  a lower  popu- 
lation than  Hornchurch  ; secondly  that 
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every  other  county  district  in  the  metro- 
politan area  with  a population  exceed- 
ing 100,000  is  an  excepted  district ; and 
thirdly,  of  the  25  excepted  districts  in 
the  Metropolitan  Area  only  seven  have 
a higher  population  than  that  of  Horn- 
church. 

With  regard  to  personal  health,  my 
Council  proposed  to  the  County  Council 
that  Hornchurch  should  be  made  a 
separate  health  area.  The  proposal  was 
not  accepted,  as  the  County  Council 
decided  that  the  area  boundaries  in  all 
cases  should  be  co-terminous  with  those 
of  the  divisional  areas  for  education. 

This  is  one  reason  why  they  .regret 
their  decision  to  waive  their  right  to 
excepted  district  status  for  this  district. 
The  area  office  is  10  miles  distant  from 
my  Council’s  Offices,  and  the  major  de- 
fect in  the  present  arrangement  is  that 
my  Council’s  medical  officer  of  health 
is  precluded  from  participating  in  full 
in  the  administration  of  the  health  ser- 
vices of  the  district. 

That  is  all  I have  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man ; and  I would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  the 
privilege  of  stating  our  case  before  you. 

Chairman:  Thank  you,  Councillor 

Twigger.  I think  Sir  Charles  Morris 
would  like  to  ask  a question. 

3816.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  I would 
like  to  ask  one  simple  question  about 
the  excepted  district.  I think  you  said 
you  regretted  the  decision,  and  then  you 
mentioned  the  figures  of  population.  If 
the  figures  of  population  had  been 
something  like  they  were  at  the  time 
you  decided  not  to  be  an  excepted  dis- 
trict, do  you  think  you  might  make  the 
same  decision?  In  other  words,  is  it 
really  almost  entirely  because  of  the 
size,  the  population  numbers,  that  you 
wish  to  become  an  excepted  district? 

-No,  Sir.  I happen  to  have  been 

present  at  that  meeting  in  1944,  and  we 
on  the  Council  quite  understood  that  at 
the  end  of  five  years  we  should  have 
the  right  to.  decide  otherwise  if  we  felt 
the  need.  Our  experience  is  that  if  we 
now  had  to  make  that  decision  it  would 
be  quite  ithe  opposite.  We  should  have 
taken  the  power.  We  feel  it  is  .to  our 
benefit  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  people 
generally  that  we  should  have  it,  as  a 
matter  of  personal  contact  with  those 
already  in  the  district. 


3817.  May  I ask  is  that  because  you 

think  that  there  is  a not  a great  com- 
munity of  interest  between  the  three 
districts  in  the  division? Yes. 

3818.  Is  it  because  you  feel  that,  or 
is  it  because  you  attach  importance  to 
the  difference  between  excepted  district 
status  and  being  part  of  a normal  county 
divisional  executive?  I do  not  know 
whether  I have  made  that  question 

cleaT? 1 should  say  there  was  not  a 

great  degree  of  community  interest 
between  us.  It  is  Thurrock  and  Brent- 
wood and  ourselves,  and  we  are  quite 
certain,  as  a Council  now,  that  the  ad- 
vantage would  be  all  round  if  we  bad 
made  the  other  decision  in  the  original 
case.  It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the 
event,  but  experience  has  shown  some- 
thing that  teaches  us,  and  we  have 
learned  that  we  made  a mistake.  We 
should  have  taken  the  offer  that  was 
ours  then,  and  our  right  then,  to  have 
become  an  excepted  district. 

3819.  Chairman:  Now  we  come  to 

Ilford — Alderman  Young? Aider- 

man  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your 
permission  I would  like  to  refer  very 
briefly  to  the  various  attempts  which 
Ilford  have  made  to  become  a county 
borough,  involving  the  placing  of  five 
Bills  in  Parliament.  For  many  years 
Ilford  has  looked  forward  to  becoming 
a oounty  borough  and  when,  in  1926, 1 
received  the  Charter  of  Incorporation 
from  the  hands  of  Royalty,  when 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York,  brought  the 
Charter  into  the  Borough  of  Ilford,  as 
was  the  custom,  as  you  know,  in 
former  days.  Since  then,  although  a 
condition  was  made  by  the  Minister  of 
Health  that  we  would  not  seek  county 
borough  powers  within  a period  of  three 
years,  we  kept  that  promise ; and  it  was 
not  until  1931  that  the  possibility  of 
becoming  a county  borough  was  raised 
.in  the  Borough  Council  of  Ilford.  After 
a few  years,  when  we  had  made  many 
enquiries  and  after  much  investigation, 
and  fortified  by  resolutions  which  were 
handed  in  to  the  Town  Hall  from  the 
local  ratepayers’  associations,  we 
decided  in  1939  to  deposit  a Bill  in  Par- 
liament asking  for  county  borough 
powers. 

The  advent  of  war  held  up  all  matters 
affecting  that  until  1944,  when  our  first 
Bill  for  oounty  borough  status  was 
deposited  in  Parliament.  We  could  not 
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receive  Government  support  for  that 
measure  because  at  that  time  ithe  Gov- 
ernment had  introduced  a White  Paper 
dealing  with  reconstruction  of  local  gov- 
ernment at  this  period  of  reconstruction, 
and  at  that  time  (the  Government  estab- 
lished your  predecessor,  the  Boundary 
Commission.  It,  however,  suggested  that 
•the  Boundary  Commission  should  deal 
with  the  case  of  Ilford  as  a case  of 
priority.  On  the  demise  of  this  Com- 
mission we  again  deposited  a Bill  in 
Parliament,  asking  for  county  borough 
status  in  1949 ; but  at  that  time,  again, 
the  Government  oould  not  give  us  its 
support  as,  if  our  request  were  granted, 
■it  might  upset  the  proposals  which  the 
Government  propose  to  make  regarding 
the  organisation  of  local  government. 
Several  years  went  past,  but  these  pro- 
posals were  not  forthcoming,  and  in 
order  to  force  the  hand  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  produce  them,  Ilford  placed  in 
Parliament  Bill  after  Bill — as  I have  said 
we  have  placed  five  in  all — asking  for 
county  borough  status.  It  was  not  until 
1958  that  ithe  Government  introduced 
the  Local  Government  Act  and  you,  the 
Royal  Commission,  were  established  to 
deal  with  local  government  in  Greater 
London. 

Lastly,  Madam  and  Gentlemen,  you 
will  see  that  Ilford  has  pursued  a steady 
and  'persistent  course  in  attempting  to 
become  a county  borough,  and  now  we 
appeal  to  you  as  Caesar  to  grant  our 
request  and  establish  us  as  a county 
borough.  I fear,  Mr.  Chairman,  I have 
been  so  long  connected  with  this  attempt 
of  Ilford  that  if  our  request  is  not 
granted  it  may  bring  down  my  grey 
hairs  the  few  which  I have  in  sorrow 
to  the  grave:  and  so  I will  leave  the 
matter  with  you. 

3820.  Thank  you  very  much,  Aider- 
man  Young.  The  next  one  is  Leyton? 

Councillor  Walsh : Mr.  Chairman, 

members  of  the  Royal  Commission,  I am 
a representative  of  the  Corporation  of 
Leyton  and  a member  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittee for  Education,  and  also  a member 
representing  Leyton  on  the  Essex  Educa- 
tion Committee.  I would  like  to  say 
that  Leyton  has  a very  long  historical 
background.  I do  not  know  if  the  Com- 
mission have  the  time,  but  we  have 
published  a book  on  the  history  of 
Leyton  and  Leytonstone,  and  if  you 
would  like  to  delve  into  our  past  you 
will  find  much  to  support  what  we  say 


to  you  as  regards  the  civic  pride  of  our 
citizens.  In  fact,  some  hundred  years 
ago,  when  the  railway  company  began 
to  put  down  rails  across  the  Lammas- 
land,  the  citizens  went  down  and  tore 
them  up ; and  there  are  various  incidents 
like  that  throughout  our  history  to  show 
that  the  people  of  Leyton  are  civic- 
minded. 

Anyway,  Mr.  Chairman,  I was  born 
in  Leyton.  Alderman  Young  has  referred 
to  the  fact  that  he  received  the  scroll 
from  Royalty,  giving  municipal  borough 
status,  the  Charter  of  Incorporation,  to 
Ilford — I also  received  an  apple,  an 
orange  and  a bag  of  sweets  from  the 
Chanter  Mayor  on  the  occasion  of  the 
receipt  of  our  charter,  just  before 
Ilford  got  theirs.  That  is  by  the  way. 

I was  educated  in  Leyton  and  always 
lived  in  the  Borough,  and  I work  within 
a mile  of  the  Borough ; so  I know  a 
great  deal  about  the  Borough  of  Leyton. 

We  have  not  submitted  any  further 
written  evidence,  being  content  to  rely 
on  the  contributions  we  have  made 
to  the  documents  prepared  on  behalf 
of  the  Sou'th-West  Essex  authority, 
which  are  now  before  you.  Leyton’s 
place  in  the  Appendix  appears  on 
page  117,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
the  brief  recital  in  that  and  the  follow- 
ing pages  of  our  history  and  our  present 
way  of  life  will  encourage  you  to 
recommend  for  us  the  status  we  seek, 
namely  the  status  of  a county  borough 
authority. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  tried 
to  elevate  ourselves ; the  Council  were 
about  to  promote  a Bill  when  the 
Moratorium  was  announced  some  years 
ago.  We  were,  of  course,  profoundly 
disappointed  that  neither  you  .nor  any  of 
your  colleagues  were  able  to  visit  our 
town,  but  we  recognise  that  to  visit  all 
the  districts  encompassed  by  your  review 
could  be  an  impossible  task. 

You  will  not  wish  me  to  take  up  time 
by  outlining  in  full  detail  the  reasons 
why  we  seek  independence  or  by  're- 
citing particulars  of  our  resources.  Quite 
briefly  we  assert  firstly,  that  our  present 
position  as  an  appendage  of  the  County 
Council  is  not  local  government  as  we 
desire  to  see  it  and,  secondly,  that  we 
are  quite  fitted  to  become  a oounty 
borough. 

Leyton  was  the  first  of  the  boroughs 
represented  here  to-day  to  receive  a 
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Charter  of  Incorporation.  We  had  until 
they  were  taken  away  from  us,  adminis- 
tered quite  competently  and  always  with- 
out Ministerial  criticism,  an  electricity 
undertaking,  a tramways  undertaking,  a 
fever  hospital,  maternity  and  child  wel- 
fare, elementary  education  and  town 
planning.  In  short  we  have  done  all 
those  ithings  we  ought  to  do  and  we 
are  well  able  ito  assume  any  of  the 
responsibilities  which  are  the  normal  day 
to  day  tasks  of  a county  borough. 

We  recognise  that  our  area  is  not  a 
large  one  (2,594  acres) : that  is  quite 
simply  explained  in  that,  unlike  the 
average  town,  we  have  no  open  spaces 
of  any  magnitude.  Happily  this  defect 
is  ito  a large  extent  removed  by  the 
presence  on  our  immediate  borders  of 
the  Epping  Forest  and  Hackney  Marshes. 

In  population,  approximately  99,000, 
we  stand  fifteenth  of  the  country’s  286 
Boroughs.  Our  rateable  value  is  greater 
than  forty  or  so  existing  county  boroughs 
and  we  probably  have  more  houses, 
shops  and  the  like  than  very  many 
county  boroughs. 

As  for  staff,  the  bulk  of  our  senior 
officers  have  been  trained  and  nurtured 
in  county  boroughs.  (Whilst  on  this 
subject  of  staffing  I am  tempted  to  ask 
myself  whether  the  generous  standards 
of  staffing  in  county  councils  may  have 
contributed  to  the  shortage  of  technical 
officers  all  over  the  country,  and  to  say 
that  the  satisfaction  the  County  Council 
express  as  to  its  successful  assimilation 
of  post-war  legislation  might  be  attri- 
buted to  a very  considerable  extent  to 
the  expansion  of  their  establishments  by 
the  compulsory  transfer  of  Borough 
officers  to  County  services.  Many  of 
these  were  reluctant  to  severe  itheir 
allegiance  from  the  Borough  Councils 
they  had  served  for  many  years  and  the 
County  might  have  been  in  considerable 
difficulties  if  there  had  not  been  statutory 
backing  for  their  compulsory  transfer.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  stories  of  frustra- 
tion and  of  delays  and  of  disappoint- 
ments you  have  heard  at  earlier  hear- 
ings, and  which  you  will  continue  to 
hear  at  subsequent  hearings,  stemming 
from  the  unhappy  alliances  of  Boroughs 
and  Counties  are  true.  They  sap  the 
enthusiasm  of  members  and  officers,  they 
militate  against  the  recruitment  of  mem- 
bers and  offioers  and,  if  unchecked,  they 
will  make  a mockery  of  local  govern- 


ment. Is  it  right,  for  example,  that  when 
a school  caretaker  is  alleged  to  have 
stolen  half  a dozen  bars  of  soap  the 
question  of  his  prosecution  shall  be  de- 
termined by  County  Hall,  or  that  when  a 
Health  Committee  has  a meeting,  235 
copies  of  its  minutes  must  be  made,  175 
of  which  have  to  be  sent  to  County 
Hall? 

I and  my  oolleagues  on  the  Borough 
Council  are  quite  convinced  that  the 
townspeople  are  not  interested  in  county 
government,  'they  do  not  understand  it 
and  they  do  not  want  it.  Only  17  per 
cent  of  the  electorate  voted  in  the  county 
council  elections  in  Leyton  last  year. 

We  in  Leyton  believe  in  local  govern- 
ment. Buit  we  want  i't  to  be  local  and 
we  want  it  to  be  direct.  We  feel  that 
Leyton  people  would  take  a vastly 
greater  interest  in  the  administration  of 
our  Borough  if  they  were  freed  from 
this  Borough  and  County  Council  com- 
plex. Many  are  bewildered  by  it  and 
many  feel  that  as  a result  they  are  in  no 
way  locally  governed. 

3821.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

I believe  it  is  now  Romford. Aider- 

man  Bradley : My  remarks  will  be  very 
brief  and  to  the  point.  My  Council 
wishes  me  to  emphasise  the  point  made 
in  the  first  memorandum,  that  we  do 
not  recognise  the  fact  that  we  belong  to 
Greater  London.  There  is  a green  belt 
between  Romford  and  London,  and  there 
is  the  point  that  my  Council — which  I 
may  say  is  completely  united  on  this 
aspect  and  also  on  the  evidence  which 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Commission 
— Romford  is  not  joined  to  Greater 
London  but  Separated  by  an  area  of 
green  belt.  Whenever  it  has  been  neces- 
sary in  the  past  to  define  Greater 
London,  Romford  has  never  been  in- 
cluded. Various  Acts  of  Parliament, 
for  example  the  Rents  Act,  refer  to 
London,  and  this  is  usually  defined  as 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Area,  which 
does  not  include  Romford.  We  have 
the  Essex  Police. 

The  Registrar  General’s  report  for 
London  conurbation  in  1958  did  not 
include  Romford.  For  civil  defence 
purposes  we  are  in  Essex,  with  a 
Regional  Director  at  Cambridge.  Rom- 
ford has  never  been,  and  does  not  to 
this  day  remain,  part  of  Greater  London. 
Nevertheless  we  would  still  like  to  have 
conferred  on  us  county  borough  status. 
Having  said  that,  we  are  whole- 
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heartedly  in  full  support  of  what  the 
Conference  here  .today  has  submitted. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

3822.  Thank  you.  Now  we  have 

Wanstead  and  Woodford? Alderman 

Simpkins : First  of  all  I would  like  to 
say  that  we  wholeheartedly  support  the 
case  submitted  on  behalf  of  South-West 
Essex  by  Alderman  Ross  Wyld.  g Now, 
Sir,  we  are  a borough  of  a mid-1958 
population  of  61,220,  and  so  we  are  one 
of  the  medium  authorities  with  good  re- 
sources, in  which  we  ask  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

I would  like,  if  I .may,  at  the  outset 
to  draw  your  attention  to  our  general 
status.  It  is  contained  in  the  red-backed 
booklet  that  you  have  had,  which  by 
the  way  I do  not  intend  at  this  time  to 
recapitulate.  I would  like,  if  I .may,  to 
draw  attention  to  our  situation  and 
characteristics.  We  regard  ourselves  as 
the  borough  which  is  fortunate  enough 
to  be  virtually  surrounded  with  open 
spaces,  and  to  back  that  up,  if  it  would 
be  your  wish,  we  shall  be  very  happy  to 
■let  you  have  a map  showing  that  feature. 
Also  I think  it  would  dispel — if  you  will 
forgive  my  saying  so — a remark  made 
yesterday  that  in  our  area  we  do  not 
know  where  one  place  ends  and  the  other 
begins,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

If  you  came  into  our  district  you 
would  know  when  you  came  into 
Wanstead  and  Woodford  because  if  you 
came  from  Forest  Gate  or  West  Ham, 
you  would,  immediately  you  left  Manor 
Park  Station,  come  to  Wanstead  Flats, 
which  is  a large  part  of  Epping  Forest, 
730  acres  of  which  are  in  our  area. 
Further,  we  are  a self-contained  unit, 
and  we  have  also  a very  lively  local  life. 
A particular  feature  of  our  borough — 
and  I emphasise  this  because  it  is  an 
interesting  feature — is  the  large  number 
of  local  organisations.  All  together  there 
are  up  to  175  of  those  active  organisa- 
tions, and  not  the  least  of  those  is  the 
National  Savings  Committee,  which  I 
know  is  not  a local  government  function 
but  it  springs  from  the  local  authority ; 
and  it  gets  its  very  life  blood  from  the 
people  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the 
public  work  of  the  borough.  Up  to  date 
we  have  saved  no  less  than 
£24,486,000,  That  will  show  you  the 
work  that  savings  body  has  done,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree  that  shows  a most 
excellent  spirit. 


Now  the  Royal  Commission  will  note 
that  the  borough  is  prepared  to  accept 
county  borough  status  and  considers— 
and  we  have  considered  this  very 
seriously — that  it  would  be  capable  of 
providing  and  maintaining  all  the 
services  that  the  change  of  status  would 
entail. 

Of  course,  my  Council  realises  and 
appreciates  that  the  Commission  may 
feel  bound  to  have  regard  to  a higher 
figure  of  population  than  60,000  as  one 
appropriate  for  a county  borough,  and 
in  that  event  the  borough  council  seeks 
transfer  of  the  functions  set  out  in  para- 
graph 13  of  the  second  memorandum 
of  evidence  submitted  of  which  I think 
each  member  has  a copy. 

It  is  desired  to  supplement  paragraph 
13  of  the  second  memorandum  under 
two  main  headings.  Firstly,  o.n  the 
proposal  that  Wanstead  and  Woodford 
should  become  a county  borough.  My 
council  has  considered  the  effect  of  this 
proposal  in  relation  to  all  the  functions 
referred  to  Appendix  B of  your  letter, 
Sir,  of  17th  February,  1958,  and  the 
council  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
it  could  discharge  all  these  functions  so 
far  as  they  are  appropriate.  With  re- 
gard to  education,  my  council  have  for 
many  years  sought  to  be  responsible  for 
education  for  our  borough  up  to  and 
including  secondary  level,  but  with  re- 
gard to  further  education,  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  closing  sentences  of  para- 
graph 13,  where  it  is  appreciated  that 
some  functions  may  be  found  to  be 
more  effectively  and  more  efficiently 
administered  over  a wider  area  than  the 
borough  of  Wanstead  and  Woodford, 
and  we  feel  that  this  may  be  one.  My 
council  has  in  mind  that  a joint  arrange- 
ment in  association  with  neighbouring 
authorities  would  result  in  the  efficient 
discharge  of  this  function. 

Of  the  remaining  functions  set  out  an 
Appendix  B,  the  most  important 
functions  which  are  not  already  ad- 
ministered by  this  council  are  the  local 
health  service  and  town  planning.  With 
regard  to  the  former  it  is  fortuitous,  but 
fortunate,  that  the  medical  officer  of 
health  for  Wanstead  and  Woodford  is 
also  the  area  medical  officer  for  the 
Forest  area.  From  that  point  of  view, 
therefore,  the  borough  council  is  in  a 
particularly  favourable  position  to  take 
over  this  service.  The  clinics  and  other 
accommodation  for  the  .maintenance  of 
the  local  health  service  in  our  borough 
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could  be  taken  over  without  difficulty, 
and  without  detriment  to  the  local  health 
service  in  other  parts  of  the  Forest  health 
area.  It  is  important  to  note  this  point, 
because  the  local  health  service  in  each 
of  the  districts  forming  the  Forest  health 
area  is  to  a very  great  extent  self-con- 
tained, and  that  was  a point  of  course 
that  was  brought  out  by  Alderman  Ross 
Wyld. 

With  regard  to  welfare,  this  is  at  pre- 
sent also  administered  on  an  area  basis 
by  the  county  council,  and  the  transfer 
of  this  function  to  my  council  would 
occasion  no  difficulty.  In  this  con- 
nection, my  council’s  housing  policy 
already  extends  to  the  provision  of  hostel 
accommodation,  partly  in  collaboration 
with  the  W.V.S.  Housing  Association 
which  I mentioned  this  morning,  and 
it  would  only  require  a modest  extension 
of  present  activity  to  include  the  pro- 
vision of  Part  III  accommodation  under 
the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948. 

With  regard  to  town  planning,  no 
difficulty  is  foreseen  in  exercising  all  the 
functions  of  a local  planning  authority ; 
indeed  a measure  of  this  is  already  dele- 
gated and  the  preparation  of  a develop- 
ment plan  for  this  borough  would  be  a 
considerable  improvement  upon  the  pre- 
sent method  of  controlling  development 
through  the  county  development  plan.. 

I would  point  out  to  the  Commission 
that  my  council  has  always  been  planning 
conscious,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  Woodford  Urban  District 
Council,  one  of  the  predecessors  of  the 
present  council,  had  a scheme  operative 
in  1928,  only  three  years  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning 
Act,  1925,  and  was,  it  is  understood,  one 
of  the  earliest  to  produce  such  a scheme. 
It  is  a matter  of  regret  that  such  initiative 
has  not  been  continued  since  the  county 
council  became  the  local  planning 
authority  in  1948  and,  as  the  Commission 
will  know  from  a perusal  of  the  appendix 
which  has  been  submitted  relating  to  my 
borough — I refer  to  page  151 — my 
council  was  the  local  planning  authority 
until  1948.  By  that  year  my  council  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  preparing 
its  proposals  for  the  post-war  planning 
of  the  borough  and  at  that  time  it  was 
the  official  view  that  for  urban  areas  a 
series  of  neighbourhood  units  should 
be  cultivated  with  populations  in  the 
range  of  12,000  to  15,000.  These  neigh- 
bourhood units  were  intended  to  link 


up  with  a town  centre  in  which  there 
should  be  provided  a civic  centre.  We 
in  Wanstead  and  Woodford  have  been 
very  proud  of  our  achievements  in  the 
past  and  a visit  to  our  borough  would 
provide  abundant  evidence  to  justify  this 
pride.  If  we  had  been  allowed  to  con- 
tinue as  local  planning  authority,  we 
should  now  have  had  our  town  planning 
scheme  in  operation  throughout  the 
borough,  since  it  was  in  an  advanced 
state  of  preparation  in  1947  when  it  was 
handed  over.  In  discharging  these  func- 
tions the  council  would  naturally  work 
in  the  closest  co-operation  wuth  the 
adjoining  county  boroughs  in  the  co- 
ordination of  plans  and  in  the  matter  of 
consultation. 

The  rest  of  the  functions  set  out  in 
Appendix  B which  are  not  at  present 
vested  in  my  council  we  consider  could 
be  absorbed  without  difficulty. 

The  Royal  Commission  will  appreciate 
that  Appendix  B of  the  Chairman’s  letter 
contained  some  very  important  omissions 
from  the  range  of  functions  exercisable 
by  a county  borough  council,  tor 
example,  civil  defence,  fire  service,  some 
matters  relating  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  particularly  the  probation  ser- 
vice, registration  of  nursing  homes, 
theatres  and  cinemas,  diseases  of  animals, 
libraries,  museums  and  art  galleries,  small 
holdings,  superannuation,  employment 
agencies,  registration  of  births,  deaths 
and  marriages.  Previous  observations  I 
have  made  apply  to  these  functions  also, 
in  other  words  my  council  would  be 
willing  to  undertake  the  discharge  of  all 
these  functions,  and  in  respect  of  those 
which  could  more  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently be  administered  over  a wider 
area,  than  Wanstead  and  Woodford — for 
instance,  the  fire  service  and  ambulances 
— would  co-operate  with  adjoining  neigh- 
bouring authorities  in  the  joint  provision 
of  such  services. 

That  is  so  far  as  county  borough 
powers  are  concerned,  but  I have  gone 
into  some  detail  about  county  borough 
powers  because  in  dealing  with  the  most 
purpose  authority  so  many  of  those  head- 
ings would  be  included  in  that  first  head- 
ing. I will  therefore  content  myself  wi.th 
the  general  statement  that  my  council 
would  wish  to  extend  the  range  of  its 
local  government  services  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  functions  set  out  in  paragraph 
13  of  the  second  memorandum  to  which 
I have  already  referred.  I must,  how- 
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ever,  stress  the  distinction  which  is  made 
between  the  functions  under  (a)  and 
(those  under  (b).  My  council  feels  that 
■the  functions  under  (b)  would  be  best 
directly  conferred  upon  my  council. 
You  have  them  there,  Sir,  and  I will 
not  trouble  you  with  them  now.  With 
regard  to  the  functions  under  (a)  direct 
conferment  would  be  preferable,  but  if 
the  Royal  Commission  recommends  that 
the  county  council  should  continue  to 
be  primarily  responsible  for  those  func- 
tions, then  the  delegation  to  my  council 
should  be  really  effective.  In  this  con- 
nection my  council  is  much  encouraged 
by  the  preliminary  circulars  which  have 
been  issued  by  the  Ministries  of  Health 
and  of  Housing  and  Local  Government 
on  the  subject  of  delegation  in  the  rest 
of  the  country,  and  would  look  forward 
to  the  wide  measure  of  delegation  which 
these  Ministries  obviously  expect.  A 
first  perusal  of  the  model  scheme  pre- 
pared by  the  Ministry  of  Health  in 
respect  of  health  and  welfare  functions 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  delegation 
in  such  cases  would  be  effective. 

Perhaps  you  would  permit  me  in 
closing  to  refer  to  the  difficulties  which 
have  -faced  my  council  in  making  progress 
since  1934,  because  you  will  realise  as 
you  have  -read  our  document  that  we 
have  not  some  of  the  services  which 
some  of  the  other  larger  authorities  have. 
We  were  two  districts,  ithe  urban  district 
of  Woodford  and  the  urban  district  of 
Wanstead  and  these  were  amalgamated 
in  1934  and  became  the  Wanstead  and 
Woodford  Urban  District  Council.  Three 
years  later  the  new  district  was  incor- 
porated and  the  war  followed  shortly 
afterwards.  You  will  appreciate  I am 
sure  the  difficulties  that  we  were  faced 
with  in  developing  our  services,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  we  had  first  of 
all  to  get  our  house  in  order  after  amal- 
gamation, then  we  had  to  work  for 
incorporation  which  we  successfully  got, 
and  then  the  war  came  and  closed  down 
the  activities,  not  only  ours  but  of  course 
other  people’s  as  well.  Our  progress  has 
not  been  smooth,  as  you  can  imagine, 
but  we  overcame  all  our  difficulties,  we 
have  gathered  momentum  and  we  are 
advancing  quite  well  in  our  administra- 
tion and  aire  now  going  forward  to  the 
erection  of  a town  hall  for  which  our 
plans  are  well  advanced. 

In  addition,  I would  like  to  mention 
a few  of  the  achievements  of  my  coun- 


cil since  the  war.  1,678  new  dwelling 
houses  have  been  built  at  a cost  of 
almost  £3  million.  Street  lighting  on  all 
classified  roads  has  been  brought  up  to 
group  A standard  and  rapid  progress 
has  been  made  on  conversion  of  gas 
lighting  to  electric,  group  B,  standards 
on  other  roads.  According  to  the 
present  programme  this  will  be  com- 
pleted by  1961.  The  total  cost  of  this 
.work  when  completed  will  be  about 
£200,000.  We  have  already  spent  £115,000 
and  we  have  got  to  spend  roughly 
£80,000  more.  We  have  undertaken  the 
reconstruction  and  modernisation  of  two 
sewage  disposal  works  and  that  is  in  pro- 
gress at  an  estimated  cost  of  £300,000. 
We  have  just  finished  a major  re- 
organisation of  our  refuse  collection 
arrangements  whereby  we  have  a central 
depot  and  transporter  vehicles.  We 
take  our  refuse  to  South  Ockenden  and 
we  have  made  arrangements  for  disposal 
which  we  expect  to  last  us  for  consider- 
ably over  30  years.  The  council’s  capital 
works  programme  for  the  next  five  years 
includes  over  half  a million  pounds  for 
the  provision  of  housing  accommoda- 
tion, £150,000  for  new  sewerage  and 
£385,000  for  a new  town  hall.  The  last 
figures  I will  give  you  are  that  we  have 
made  loans  for  house  purchases  for  an 
amount  of  no  less  than  £1,250,000,  and 
we  have  sold  100  council  houses.  We 
have  carried  -out  three  schemes  on  classi- 
fied roads  at  a cost  of  £60,000,  and  a 
further  major  scheme  is  being  planned 
for  execution  by  the  council  within  the 
next  year  or  two  which  will  cost 
£195,000.  The  council  has  recently  de- 
cided to  proceed  with  -a  smokeless  zone 
for  the  whole  borough  within  ten  years, 
commencing  in  October  next  year,  and 
we  expect  that  the  cost  will  be  roughly 
£172,000. 

Now  Sir,  I would  suggest  to  you  that 
that  is  a record  of  a vigorous  and  alive 
borough  council,  our  burgesses  are  be- 
hind us,  and  when  we  submitted  our 
scheme  which  it  was  agreed  should  be 
submitted  to  you  we  had  the  public  be- 
hind us  at  a public  meeting  and  that 
was  passed  unanimously.  We  have  an 
excellent  spirit  in  our  borough  and  I am 
quite  sure  they  are  behind  us  in  our 
efforts  to  secure  wider  powers  for  this 
population  of  61,000  who  are  so  in- 
terested in  the  works  of  the  council. 

3823.  Thank  you  very  much,  Aider- 
man  Simpkins. Councillor  McMiU 
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lan : Mr.  Chairman,  West  Ham  have 
no  wish  to  add  to  the  written  statement 
that  has  been  presented,  but  there  are 
just  one  or  two  points  I would  like  to 
make  very  briefly.  West  'Ham  was  made 
a county  borough  in  1888  and,  unlike 
Major  Young,  I was  not  present  to  re- 
ceive that  Charter.  I think  since  that 
time  it  has  been  an  efficient  authority 
and  with  the  partial  cessation  of  the  de- 
rating of  industry  West  Ham’s  rateable 
value  per  head  of  the  population  has 
risen  to  above  the  national  average,  and 
West  Ham  no  longer  receives  the  de- 
ficiency grant.  I think  that  the  case  pre- 
sented by  the  authorities,  the  non-county 
borough  authorities,  is  the  strongest  case 
that  a county  borough  could  present 
here.  These  authorities  are  bordering 
on  West  Ham  and  East  Ham,  they  have 
seen  from  outside  local  government  on 
the  one-tier  system  administered  entirely 
within  the  area,  and  from  their 
criticisms  and  complaints  in  general  of 
the  tiwo-tier  government  I can  assure 
you  that  West  Ham  have  no  wish  to 
gain  that  experience  which  of  course 
they  have  not  had  since  1888.  With  those 
remarks,  1 thank  you  very  much  for 
listening. 

3824  Thank  you  very  much,  Coun- 
cillor McMillan. Alderman  Ross 

Wyld:  I think,  Sir,  you  have  heard 
enough  of  my  voice.  I have  nothing 
to  add  on  behalf  of  Walthamstow,  but 
I would  like  if  I may  to  add  a word 
or  two  to  close  the  general  expression 
of  views  by  this  body.  Just  to  recap, 
we  are  due  to  provide  you  with  a 
memorandum  on  housing  and  a memo- 
randum on  finance  if  we  can  reach 
agreement,  and  views  on  a Metropolitan 
Essex  County  Council.  Then,  Sir,  I just 
want  to  say  that,  having  been  here  for  a 
day  and  a half  we  feel  unshaken  in  our 
view  as  expressed  in  our  memorandum 
that  we  can  undertake  all  the  func- 
tions by  direct  conferment,  even  though 
in  two  cases,  Wanstead  and  Woodford 
and  Chingford,  they  feel  that  joint  work- 
ing might  be  necessary  on  lines  which  are 
quite  normal  amongst  local  authorities, 
not  by  setting  up  elaborate  machinery 
but  by  using  our  own  officers  to  run  our 
joint  machinery.  That  we  can  co- 
operate is  I think  shown,  Sir,  by  the  fact 
■that  we  have  managed  to  bring  12 
authorities  before  you  as  one  body, 
taking  up  a day  and  a half  of  your  time 
instead  of  a whole  week,  and  that  we 


have  managed  to  maintain  our  unity  in 
face  of  all  the  questions  which  the  Royal 
Commission  has  put  to  us  and  all  the 
weak  spots  which  you  might  have  probed 
iu  our  united  front.  The  fact  that  we 
have  managed  still  to  be  united  is  I 
think  a good  testimony  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  local  councils. 

Finally,  Sir,  we  feel  that  local  gov- 
ernment organisation  should  not  be 
merely  applying  a tidy  pattern  to  a map. 
It  does  not  mean  that  because  we  are 
capable  of  county  borough  work  or 
because  we  desire  county  borough  status 
that  that  pattern  would  necessarily  be 
appropriate  in  any  other  part  of  Greater 
London.  We  are  providing  a solution 
which  we  think  would  be  reasonable  for 
South-West  Essex  because  we  think  it 
would  provide  for  something  which  is 
of  a very  real  value  in  the  community 
life.  It  would  provide  that  opportunity 
for  civic  consciousness  and  civic  pride, 
without  which  local  government  will 
founder. 

The  last  thing  I want  to  say.  Sir,  is 
to  thank  the  Commission  for  giving  us 
the  opportunity  of  putting  our  case  and 
being  so  patient  with  us  in  allowing  us 
to  put  it  in  our  own  way.  We  are 
grateful  to  you  for  the  gentleness  of  the 
treatment  which  you  have  extended  to 
us.  I said  earlier  in  my  opening  remarks 
yesterday  something  about  the  magi- 
sterial bench.  We  have  not  felt  that 
we  were  in  the  dock ; we  have  felt  'that 
we  have  been  consulted  as  expert  wit- 
nesses but  without  that  cross-examination 
of  counsel  on  the  opposition  side. 
Gratitude  is  a sense  of  favours  to  oome ! 

Therefore  I quote — and  here  I find  my- 
self wholeheartedly  with  the  county 
council — from  page  47  of  the  county 
council's  first  memorandum: — 

“ In  conclusion,  the  county  council 
express  the  hope  that  they  will  be 
given  full  opportunity  by  the  Royal 
Commission  of  commenting  on  any 
proposals  for  any  alteration  in  the 
organisation  or  in  the  distribution  of 
functions  of  local  government  in  this 
area.” 

We  say  “ amen 

Chairman-.  Alderman  Ross  Wyld, 
thank  you  very  much.  We  are  grateful 
to  you,  as  I said  at  the  start,  for  the 
written  evidence  that  you  gave  us,  and 
we  are  very  grateful  for  the  oral  evt- 
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dence  which  you  have  given  us.  I am 
glad  you  feel  you  have  been  consulted 
rather  than  accused  in  any  way.  We  are 
doubly  grateful  to  you  for  organising  the 
local  authorities  in  South-West  Essex  so 
as  to  come  before  us,  with  minor 
dissent,  as  a body.  It  has  been  very 


helpful  to  us  and  has  certainly  saved 
us  a great  deal  of  time.  1 do  not  think 
it  has  done  your  case  any  harm,  if  I 
might  put  it  in  that  way.  I am  very 
grateful  to  you  on  all  those  counts. 
Again,  thank  you  very  much,  and  I think 
that  completes  our  proceedings  today. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 
EIGHTEENTH  DAY 

Thursday,  28th  May,  1959 


Present: 

Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B.  (in  the  Chair) 

Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  "Sir  Charles  Morris 

Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E. 


Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  (Secretary) 

Mr.  L.  Y.  Cond  (Assistant  Secretary) 
* Morning  session  only. 

Examination  of  Witnesses 

Alderman  W.  J.  Bennett 

Alderman  Sir  Frank  Foster 

Mr.  C.  Berridge 

Mr.  J.  R.  Green 

Mr.  B.  E.  Lawrence 

Dr,  G.  G.  Stewart 

Miss  G.  M.  Wansbrough-Jones 

Mr.  W.  E.  Boyce 

Mr.  H.  J.  Berry 

Mr.  L.  A.  Leaver 

Mr.  W.  H.  J.  Benton 

Mr.  H.  Conolly 

Mr.  L.  G.  Lewis 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mills 

on  behalf  of  Essex  County  Council 


Called  and  Examined 


3825.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Let  me  say 
at  the  outset  that  we  must  apologise  for 
tile  faot  that  -owing  ito  several  unavoid- 
able commitments  several  of  our  mem- 
bers are  unable  to  be  present  today,  but 
they  will  of  course  study  with  close 
attention  the  record  of  the  day’s  proceed- 
ings, j-us-t  a-s  we  have  all  studied  the  very 
informative  written  evidence  that  you 
have  submitted. 

On.  this  occasion,  as  on  other  occasions, 
we  want  (to  leave  individual  deputations 
to  submit  their  case  in  their  own  way, 
because  after  all  it  is  your  case  that  is 
being  submitted.  But  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  during  the  course  of  the  day 
there  will  be  two  different  kinds  of  issues 
arising  out  of  today’s  discussion.  There 
will  be  a number  of  general  issues  about 
the  structure  of  local  government  and 
32148 


there  will  be  questions  arising  out  of  the 
requirements  of  individual  services.  On 
both  of  those  issues  we  shall  Seek  inform- 
ation and  help  from  you,  and  that  dis- 
tribution -may  perhaps  affect  the  order 
in  the  course  of  our  proceedings. 
Alderman  Bennett,  I understand  you  are 
leading? Alderman  Bennett:  Yes. 

3826.  May  I ask  that  you  will  first 
introduce  your  colleagues?  Let  me  say 
that  as  far  -as  we  are  concerned  during 
the  day  you  are  at  complete  liberty  to 
put  your  team  in  to  bat  as  and  when 
you  think  fit.  Perhaps  you  would  say 
in  what  general  way  you  would  like  to 

open  your  case? Thank  you,  Sir 

John.  On  my  right  is  Sir  Frank  Foster, 
who  has  -been  chairman  of  the  county 
council  for  six  yeaTS.  Sir  Frank  Foster 
is  a very  v-a-lued  friend  of  mine,  and  I 
A 2 
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have  known  him  for  many  years..  He 
is  the  leader  of  the  (political  opposition ; 
and  his  appearance  with  me  here  today 
emphasises  the  fact  that  the  county 
council’s  'approach  to  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  Commission  has  been  on  a 
non-party  basis.  On  my  left  is  the  county 
clerk,  Mr.  Berridge,  and  the  deputy 
clerks,  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Mills.  On 
my  right  is  Sir  Frank  Foster,  their  Mr. 
Lawrence,  the  chief  education  officer, 
then  Mr.  Green,  the  county  treasurer. 
Starting  from  the  right  on  the  row  be- 
hind me  is  Dr.  Stewart,  county  medical 
officer  of  health,  Mr.  Boyce,  county  wel- 
fare officer,  Miss  Wansbrough-Jones, 
children’s  officer,  Mr.  Leaver,  county 
planning  adviser,  Mr.  Berry,  county 
surveyor,  Mr.  Benton,  chief  fire  officer 
and  Mr.  Conolly,  county  architect. 

So  far  as  procedure  is  concerned,  Sir, 
may  I say  I have  a great  deal  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  Commission?  I have 
never  read  so  much  on  local  government 
as  I have  during  these  last,  six  to  eight 
weeks,  and  I am  afraid  in  trying  to 
reduce  it  to  a reasonable  length  I dis- 
covered it  would  be  difficult  to  cover  all 
the  points  which  I thought  it  was  essen- 
tial to  raise.  So  I thought  it  might  be 
useful  to  you  to  have  a copy  of  what  I 
was  going  to  say  in  advance  ; and  if  you 
have  had  that  copy  and  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  reading  it,  despite  its 
length,  I .think  perhaps  you  would  be 
prepared  to  take  it  as  read  rather  than 
that  I should  go  through  the  whole 
thing  and  repeat  it  now.  On  the  other 
•hand  you  may  say,  “ Well,  that  is 
all  right,  but  there  are  questions  we 
would  like  to  raise  on  this  matter  ”,  and 
if  we  rapidly  run  through  it  that  would 
dispose  of  the  policy  matters  and  then 
the  detailed  information  of  services  of 
a technical  nature  would  be  dealt  with 
by  the  officers  of  the  departments  con- 
cerned. How  does  that  appeal  to  you, 
Sir  John? 

3827.  Yes.  We  are  certainly  very 
glad  to  have  had  this  in  advance,  and 
we.  have  had  an  opportunity  of  reading 
it,  and  it  will  be  taken  as  a part  of  the 
record  of  the  proceedings.  I think  the 
general  questions  which  we  shall  put  to 
you  will  certainly  arise  out  of  this  evi- 
dence. I do  not  know  that  we  will 
necessarily  take  it  section  by  section  be- 
cause we  may  want  to  jump  about  a bit. 
In  that  case  I have  one  or  two  pre- 
liminary observations  to  make.  Since 


my  evidence  was  prepared  there  have 
been  the  meetings  of  ithe  Commission 
with  the  south-west  authorities.  I have 
had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  volu- 
minous notes  and  there  are  one  or  two 
comments  I would  like  to  make.  The 
spokesman  for  the  authorities,  Alderman 
Ross  Wyld,  is  a great  friend  of  mine, 
I know  him  very  well  indeed,  and  but 
for  'accidents  of  time  he  might  well  have 
been  standing  here  for  the  county  council 
instead  of  the  south-west  authorities, 
with  all  the  wit  and  skill  of  which  you 
have  had  examples  recently. 

In  the  evidence  much  is  made  of  civic 
pride  in  (the  south-west  authorities,  and 
nobody  would  deny  that  any  reasonable 
authority  should  develop  civic  pride  in 
its  area,  whether  it  be  a parish  council 
or  county  borough  or  county.  I would 
like  to  say  we  in  the  county  have  also 
got  our  civic  pride,  and  it  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  that  we  are  the  third  largest 
counity  in  the  country  at  the  moment 
and  .there  are  very  strong  ties  of  the 
people  of  Essex  towards  Essex,  and  they 
look  upon  it  as  a first-class  county.  1 
need  hardly  remark  .that  we  also  top 
the  league  at  cricket  at  the  moment, 
an  important  unifying  interest  of  -the 
county,  believe  me,  very  much  in  the 
same  way  as  a football  team  very  often 
helps  to  unify  the  spirit  of  a town.  We 
are  indeed  very  proud  of  our  county. 

Much  has  been  made  of  this  ques- 
tion of  remoteness ; “ remoteness  ” is  a 
catch  phrase.  I am  reminded  of  Aider- 
man  Ross  Wyld  in  the  past.  He  is  a 
brilliant  man  ; we  have  a great  deal  of 
admiration  for  him.  He  may  make 
bricks  without  straw  and  build  an 
amazing  edifice  but  when  you . apply 
pressure  you  find  it  crumbles  in  -tihe 
dust,  and  that  is  what  has  happened 
on  this  occasion.  Remoteness — what 

does  one  mean  by  remoteness?  A large 
part  of  our  county  members  come  from 
those  very  authorities  and  they  form, 
with  great  respect  to  the  county  districts, 
the  background  of  (the  county  council 
in  its  operations  and  day  to  day  work. 
We  have  also  brilliant  men  and  women 
from  the  country  districts,  but  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  south-west  part  of 
Essex  does  provide  a considerable 
amount  of  skill  in  the  operation  of  the 
administration  of  the  county  services. 

I notice  they  raise  a point — and  here 
is  the  strength  of  the  case — because  I 
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believe  when  anyone  comes  before  a 
Commission  and  produces  a particular 
point  they  must  have  regarded  that  point 
as  very  important  to  worry  you  gentle- 
men with  it.  What  do  they  raise?  They 
raise  the  point  of  a school  caretaker 
they  would  have  sacked  but  which  the 
county  council  took  weeks  before  a 
decision  was  reached  and  then  he  was 
reprimanded.  I accept  it  as  a great  com- 
pliment to  the  county  council  that  we 
are  more  humane  in  dealing  with  our 
employees  than  would  have  been  the 
case  had  that  area  been  a county 
borough.  But  on  the  delay,  under  the 
ordinary  negotiating  machinery  any  per- 
son who  is  dismissed  has  a right  of 
appeal  to  his  employers.  The  county 
council  are  the  employers.  You  have 
to  arrange  meetings.  It  is  not  possible 
to  do  it  at  a minute’s  notice.  You 
arrange  with  the  trade  union,  and  they 
represent  the  aggrieved  person.  He 
appears,  there  are  arguments  one  way 
and  the  other,  and  in  the  end  we  think 
the  right  decision  has  been  reached.  I 
submit  that  is  the  right  way,  and  we 
pride  ourselves  on  the  good  relations  we 
have  with  our  staff.  We  have  joint  com- 
mittees with  the  various  trade  unions  and 
they  are  harmonious — we  do  not  always 
agree  but  they  are  harmonious.  I would 
say  without  any  hesitation  that  we  have  a 
very  fine  record  of  relationship  with  our 
staffs  in  the  various  grades. 

In  dealing  with  local  government  it  is 
important,  I think,  that  we  should  think 
and  use  words  that  have  the  same  mean- 
ing to  us  on  both  sides  of  the  floor,  Sir. 

I believe  the  fundamental  basis  of  our 
local  government  in  Essex  is  that  the 
strong  should  help  the  weak,  the  rich 
should  help  the  poor ; and  by  rich  and 
poor  I am  not  talking  about  money — 
money  is  incidental— but  richness  of 
thought,  varying  cultures,  the  brilliance 
of  mind — those  are  the  things  that  make 
local  government  work.  To  combine  the 
rich  and  the  poor  areas  today  at  the 
county  hall  as  we  have  at  the  moment 
is  very  much  like  having  a very  good  car 
that  has  a very  good  brake  and  a very 
good  accelerator.  I would  classify  the 
south-west  authorities  as  the  accelerator. 
They  have  been  responsible  through 
their  members  for  assisting  in  developing 
the  county  from  what  it  was  many  years 
ago  to  a county  today  which  has  ex- 
cellent services.  And  I quite  believe  that 
if  you  remove  the  brake  they  would 


probably  travel  a lot  faster  but  the  con- 
sequences of  being  without  a brake  can 
be  very  disastrous  in  the  end.  I do  not 
think  it  is  right  that  one  area  because 
it  is  rich  should  decide  to  put  a wall 
around  itself  and  not  have  any  respon- 
sibility elsewhere. 

At  county  hall  with  our  145  members 
we  are  divided  equally  on  a two-party 
system,  and  i-t  is  so  evenly  balanced  that 
we  change  sides  every  three  years ; we 
have  done  for  eighteen  years.  It  makes 
for  very  good  government  because  under 
such  conditions  we  rule  by  the  head 
rather  than  the  hand. 

Something  has  been  mentioned  about 
the  county  council  leaving  far  too  much 
to  officers  and  chairmen  of  committees. 
Well,  you  know,  that  is  not  so,  it  is  not 
so  at  all.  We  have  an  understanding — 
not  in  writing,  but  an  understanding — 
on  the  relationship  between  officers  and 
members,  and  if  I may  describe  it  very 
briefly  it  is  this:  we  regard  the  officers 
as  so  many  threads,  each  with  a distinc- 
tive colour.  Now,  as  a member  I am 
entitled,  to  expect  that  thread  to  be  per- 
fect in  its  colour  and  its  strength.  I want 
the  best  information  .and  the  gentleman’s 
or  lady’s  professional  training  and  skill 
and  experience  will  make  it  available  to 
me.  That  is  what  I ask  for;  that  is 
what  I demand.  The  members  take 
those  threads  and  they  weave  them  into 
a social  pattern  which  implies  that  at 
some  stage  your  particular  thread  is  sub- 
bordmaited  to  another.  You  may  not 
Jike  it,  but  the  defence  of  the  member 
is  the  pattern  he  weaves  from  those  vary- 
ing threads.  It  is  not  right  for  a member 
to  attempt  to  make  the  thread  or  for  the 
officer  to  interfere  in  the  making  of  the 
pattern.  That  is  about  as  briefly  as  1 
can  explain  our  understanding  of  the 
correct  relationship.  It  is  not  easy  to  get 
it  over  to  everybody,  and  you  do 
occasionally  have  members  who  with 
special  skills  regard  themselves  as  far 
more  important  and  far  more  skilled 
than  any  of  the  officers.  In  the  course 
of  time  they  improve,  and  we  get  to 
the  stage  where  there  is  a distinct 
recognition. 

Mention  was  made  that  co-opted 
members  from  the  boroughs  were  not 
permitted  to  serve  on  subcommittees  of 
the  health  committee.  Was  anything 
more  absurd  ever  said?  It  is  quite 
absurd,  and  that  will  be  demonstrated  in 
due  time. 
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have  known  him  for  many  years..  He 
is  the  leader  of  the  (political  opposition ; 
and  his  appearance  with  me  here  today 
emphasises  the  fact  that  the  county 
council’s  'approach  to  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  Commission  has  been  on  a 
non-party  basis.  On  my  left  is  the  county 
clerk,  Mr.  Berridge,  and  the  deputy 
clerks,  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Mills.  On 
my  right  is  Sir  Frank  Foster,  their  Mr. 
Lawrence,  the  chief  education  officer, 
then  Mr.  Green,  the  county  treasurer. 
Starting  from  the  right  on  the  row  be- 
hind me  is  Dr.  Stewart,  county  medical 
officer  of  health,  Mr.  Boyce,  county  wel- 
fare officer,  Miss  Wansbrough-Jones, 
children’s  officer,  Mr.  Leaver,  county 
planning  adviser,  Mr.  Berry,  county 
surveyor,  Mr.  Benton,  chief  fire  officer 
and  Mr.  Conolly,  county  architect. 

So  far  as  procedure  is  concerned,  Sir, 
may  I say  I have  a great  deal  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  Commission?  I have 
never  read  so  much  on  local  government 
as  I have  during  these  last,  six  to  eight 
weeks,  and  I am  afraid  in  trying  to 
reduce  it  to  a reasonable  length  I dis- 
covered it  would  be  difficult  to  cover  all 
the  points  which  I thought  it  was  essen- 
tial to  raise.  So  I thought  it  might  be 
useful  to  you  to  have  a copy  of  what  I 
was  going  to  say  in  advance  ; and  if  you 
have  had  that  copy  and  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  reading  it,  despite  its 
length,  I .think  perhaps  you  would  be 
prepared  to  take  it  as  read  rather  than 
that  I should  go  through  the  whole 
thing  and  repeat  it  now.  On  the  other 
•hand  you  may  say,  “ Well,  that  is 
all  right,  but  there  are  questions  we 
would  like  to  raise  on  this  matter  ”,  and 
if  we  rapidly  run  through  it  that  would 
dispose  of  the  policy  matters  and  then 
the  detailed  information  of  services  of 
a technical  nature  would  be  dealt  with 
by  the  officers  of  the  departments  con- 
cerned. How  does  that  appeal  to  you, 
Sir  John? 

3827.  Yes.  We  are  certainly  very 
glad  to  have  had  this  in  advance,  and 
we.  have  had  an  opportunity  of  reading 
it,  and  it  will  be  taken  as  a part  of  the 
record  of  the  proceedings.  I think  the 
general  questions  which  we  shall  put  to 
you  will  certainly  arise  out  of  this  evi- 
dence. I do  not  know  that  we  will 
necessarily  take  it  section  by  section  be- 
cause we  may  want  to  jump  about  a bit. 
In  that  case  I have  one  or  two  pre- 
liminary observations  to  make.  Since 


my  evidence  was  prepared  there  have 
been  the  meetings  of  ithe  Commission 
with  the  south-west  authorities.  I have 
had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  volu- 
minous notes  and  there  are  one  or  two 
comments  I would  like  to  make.  The 
spokesman  for  the  authorities,  Alderman 
Ross  Wyld,  is  a great  friend  of  mine, 
I know  him  very  well  indeed,  and  but 
for  'accidents  of  time  he  might  well  have 
been  standing  here  for  the  county  council 
instead  of  the  south-west  authorities, 
with  all  the  wit  and  skill  of  which  you 
have  had  examples  recently. 

In  the  evidence  much  is  made  of  civic 
pride  in  (the  south-west  authorities,  and 
nobody  would  deny  that  any  reasonable 
authority  should  develop  civic  pride  in 
its  area,  whether  it  be  a parish  council 
or  county  borough  or  county.  I would 
like  to  say  we  in  the  county  have  also 
got  our  civic  pride,  and  it  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  that  we  are  the  third  largest 
counity  in  the  country  at  the  moment 
and  .there  are  very  strong  ties  of  the 
people  of  Essex  towards  Essex,  and  they 
look  upon  it  as  a first-class  county.  1 
need  hardly  remark  .that  we  also  top 
the  league  at  cricket  at  the  moment, 
an  important  unifying  interest  of  -the 
county,  believe  me,  very  much  in  the 
same  way  as  a football  team  very  often 
helps  to  unify  the  spirit  of  a town.  We 
are  indeed  very  proud  of  our  county. 

Much  has  been  made  of  this  ques- 
tion of  remoteness ; “ remoteness  ” is  a 
catch  phrase.  I am  reminded  of  Aider- 
man  Ross  Wyld  in  the  past.  He  is  a 
brilliant  man  ; we  have  a great  deal  of 
admiration  for  him.  He  may  make 
bricks  without  straw  and  build  an 
amazing  edifice  but  when  you . apply 
pressure  you  find  it  crumbles  in  -tihe 
dust,  and  that  is  what  has  happened 
on  this  occasion.  Remoteness — what 

does  one  mean  by  remoteness?  A large 
part  of  our  county  members  come  from 
those  very  authorities  and  they  form, 
with  great  respect  to  the  county  districts, 
the  background  of  (the  county  council 
in  its  operations  and  day  to  day  work. 
We  have  also  brilliant  men  and  women 
from  the  country  districts,  but  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  south-west  part  of 
Essex  does  provide  a considerable 
amount  of  skill  in  the  operation  of  the 
administration  of  the  county  services. 

I notice  they  raise  a point — and  here 
is  the  strength  of  the  case — because  I 
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believe  when  anyone  comes  before  a 
Commission  and  produces  a particular 
point  they  must  have  regarded  that  point 
as  very  important  to  worry  you  gentle- 
men with  it.  What  do  they  raise?  They 
raise  the  point  of  a school  caretaker 
they  would  have  sacked  but  which  the 
county  council  took  weeks  before  a 
decision  was  reached  and  then  he  was 
reprimanded.  I accept  it  as  a great  com- 
pliment to  the  county  council  that  we 
are  more  humane  in  dealing  with  our 
employees  than  would  have  been  the 
case  had  that  area  been  a county 
borough.  But  on  the  delay,  under  the 
ordinary  negotiating  machinery  any  per- 
son who  is  dismissed  has  a right  of 
appeal  to  his  employers.  The  county 
council  are  the  employers.  You  have 
to  arrange  meetings.  It  is  not  possible 
to  do  it  at  a minute’s  notice.  You 
arrange  with  the  trade  union,  and  they 
represent  the  aggrieved  person.  He 
appears,  there  are  arguments  one  way 
and  the  other,  and  in  the  end  we  think 
the  right  decision  has  been  reached.  I 
submit  that  is  the  right  way,  and  we 
pride  ourselves  on  the  good  relations  we 
have  with  our  staff.  We  have  joint  com- 
mittees with  the  various  trade  unions  and 
they  are  harmonious — we  do  not  always 
agree  but  they  are  harmonious.  I would 
say  without  any  hesitation  that  we  have  a 
very  fine  record  of  relationship  with  our 
staffs  in  the  various  grades. 

In  dealing  with  local  government  it  is 
important,  I think,  that  we  should  think 
and  use  words  that  have  the  same  mean- 
ing to  us  on  both  sides  of  the  floor,  Sir. 

I believe  the  fundamental  basis  of  our 
local  government  in  Essex  is  that  the 
strong  should  help  the  weak,  the  rich 
should  help  the  poor ; and  by  rich  and 
poor  I am  not  talking  about  money — 
money  is  incidental— -but  richness  of 
thought,  varying  cultures,  .the  brilliance 
of  mind — those  are  the  things  that  make 
local  government  work.  To  combine  the 
rich  and  the  poor  areas  today  at  the 
county  hall  as  we  have  at  the  moment 
is  very  much  like  having  a very  good  car 
that  has  a very  good  brake  and  a very 
good  accelerator.  I would  classify  the 
south-west  authorities  as  the  accelerator. 
They  have  been  responsible  through 
their  members  for  assisting  in  developing 
the  county  from  what  it  was  many  years 
ago  to  a county  today  which  has  ex- 
cellent services.  And  I quite  believe  that 
if  you  remove  the  brake  they  would 


probably  travel  a lot  faster  but  the  con- 
sequences of  being  without  a brake  can 
be  very  disastrous  in  the  end.  I do  not 
think  it  is  right  that  one  area  because 
it  is  rich  should  decide  to  put  a wall 
around  itself  and  not  have  any  respon- 
sibility elsewhere. 

At  county  hall  with  our  145  members 
we  are  divided  equally  on  a two-party 
system,  and  it  is  so  evenly  balanced  that 
we  change  sides  every  three  years ; we 
have  done  for  eighteen  years.  It  makes 
for  very  good  government  because  under 
such  conditions  we  rule  by  the  head 
rather  than  the  hand. 

Something  has  been  mentioned  about 
the  county  council  leaving  far  too  much 
to  officers  and  chairmen  of  committees, 
well,  you  know,  that  is  not  so,  it  is  not 
so  at  all.  We  have  an  understanding — ■ 
not  in  writing,  but  an  understanding — 
on  the  relationship  between  officers  and 
members,  and  if  I may  describe  it  very 
briefly  it  is  this:  we  regard  the  officers 
as  so  many  threads,  each  with  a distinc- 
tive colour.  Now,  as  a member  I am 
entitled  to  expect  .that  thread  to  be  per- 
feot  in  its  colour  and  its  strength.  I want 
the  best  information  and  the  gentleman’s 
or  lady’s  professional  training  and  skill 
and  experience  will  make  it  available  to 
me.  That  is  what  I ask  for;  that  is 
whait  I demand.  The  members  take 
those  threads  and  they  weave  them  into 
a social  pattern  which  implies  that  at 
some  stage  your  particular  thread  is  sub- 
ordinated to  another.  You  may  not 
like  it,  but  the  defence  of  the  member 
is  the  pattern  he  weaves  from  those  vary- 
ing threads.  It  is  not  right  for  a member 
to  attempt  to  make  the  thread  or  for  the 
officer  to  interfere  in  the  making  of  the 
pattern.  That  is  about  as  briefly  as  I 
can  explain  our_  understanding  of  the 
correct  relationship.  It  is  not  easy  to  get 
it  over  to  everybody,  and  you  do 
occasionally  have  members  who  with 
special  skills  regard  themselves  as  far 
more  important  and  far  more  skilled 
than  any  of  the  officers.  In  the  course 
of  time  they  improve,  and  we  get  to 
the  stage  where  there  is  a distinct 
recognition. 

Mention  was  made  that  co-opted 
members  from  the  boroughs  were  not 
permitted  to  serve  on  subcommittees  of 
the  health  committee.  Was  anything 
more  absurd  ever  said?  It  is  quite 
absurd,  and  that  will  be  demonstrated  in 
due  time. 
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Chingford,  and  Chigwell,  do  not  appear 
to  be  agreed)  independent  County 
Boroughs  for  an  area  measuring  about 
15  miles  by  12  miles.  This  involves  10 
or  11  separate  and  distinct  Authorities 
in  (this  compact  and  densely  populated 
area  for  such  services  as  Education, 
Children,  Planning,  Fire,  Ambulance, 
Mental  Health  and  other  specialised 
Health  and  Welfare  services,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  Local  Government  services. 

The  additional  -total  expenditure  in 
setting  up  all  these  new  Departments 
where  a service  is  at  present  centralised, 
e.g.  Children,  Fire  and  Welfare,  would 
be  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  alleged 
benefits  and  recruitment  of  staffs  would 
be  a serious  problem. 

This  so-called  solution  would  create  a 
situation  and  involve  problems  far  more 
serious  and  difficult  than  any  imperfec- 
tions which  may  exist  in  the  present 
organisation.  It  fails  to  recognise  that 
despite  the  Local  Government  boun- 
daries within  the  area  of  South-West 
Essex,  the  area  is,  in  fact,  part  of 
Greater  London ; that  the  individual 
parts  of  the  area  are  not  geographically 
separated  but  merged  into  one  another 
and  that  individual  parts  of  the  area  are 
interdependent  to  a very  marked  extent. 
Upon  this  point  I should  like  to  com- 
ment that  the  South-West  Essex  Authori- 
ties have  quoted,  on  page  7 of  their 
first  memorandum,  from  the  Report  on 
Usual  Residence  and  Workplace  pub- 
lished by  the  Stationery  Office  as  part 
of  the  1951  Census.  The  figures  pro- 
vided by  this  document  are  interesting 
and  from  these  figures  I have  had  com- 
piled two  Tables  which  I now  submit 
showing  how  the  South-West  Essex 
Authorities  compare  with  the  County 
Boroughs  in  England  in  the  daily  net 
loss  or  gain  per  1,000  resident  popula- 
tion* (Appendix).  It  will  be  seen  from 
Table  A that  of  the  highest  rates  shown, 
South-West  Essex  Authorities  occupy  10 
out  of  the  1 1 first  places.  Table  B shows 
the  daily  movement  per  1 ,000  population 
and  in  this  case  the  South-West  Essex 
Authorities  (including  Waltham  Holy 
Cross)  occupy  12  out  of  the  14  top 
places.  The  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  these  Tables  are  that  the  South- 
West  Essex  Authorities  are  merged  with 
their  neighbours  to  a far  greater  extent 
than  County  Boroughs  generally ; that 

* Appendix  A— see  page  71 3. 


there  is  a very  marked  movement  away 
from  the  place  of  residence  to  work 
and  thait,  generally,  there  is  a compara- 
tively high  daily  loss  of  population. 
Clearly,  a man  who  works  and  lives  in 
one  town  has  far  more  intimate  connec- 
tion with  that  town  than  a man  who 
works  in  one  town  and  sleeps  in  another. 
The  South-West  Essex  Authorities  are 
merged  with  each  other  in  a way  which 
would  make  them  individually  foreign 
to  the  -norm at  idea  of  a County  Borough. 

The  South-West  Essex  Authorities 
admit  the  absence  of  physical  boundaries 
between  them  and  it  is  suggested  that 
this  claim  for  individual  County 

Borough  status  for  the  Authorities 
simply  ignores  the  faot  that  the  Authori- 
ties concerned  are  all  part  of  the 
Greater  London  conurbation. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  unbiased 

authoritative,  guidance  as  to  when 

County  Boroughs  should  be  created  but 
it  may  be  helpful  to  refer  to  some  of 
the  Government  pronouncements  which 
have  been  made  recently  upon  this 
problem,  and  to  compare  these  pro- 
nouncements with  the  problems  of  the 
Royal  Commission’s  area  in  Essex.  The 
Government  White  Paper  on  the  Areas 
and  Status  of  Local  Authorities  in 

England  and  Wales,  issued  in  July,  1956, 
said,  in  paragraph  30 — 

“ In  a conurbation,  a multiplicity  of 
autonomous  local  authorities  is  clearly 
undesirable.  Therefore,  the  size  of 
population  required  for  promotion  to 
county  borough  status  should  be  higher 
there  than  elsewhere ; and  it  should 
certainly  not  be  lower  than  the  mini- 
mum of  125,000  proposed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Local  Authority 
Associations  ”. 

The  proposal  of  the  South-West  Essex 
Authorities  would,  in  fact,  create  a multi- 
plicity of  autonomous  local  authorities 
in  a conurbation. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1958,  which  followed  upon  the 
White  Paper,  we  find  that  in  Section  34 
there  is  some  guidance  upon  the  question 
of  population.  It  is,  I think,  very  im- 
portant to  have  close  regard  to  the  actual 
wording  of  the  Section  which  does  not 
say  that  where  the  population  is  100,000 
the  area  concerned  should  be  regarded 
as  qualified  for  County  Borough  status. 
What  it  does  say  is  “ In  so  far  as  the 
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question  of  the  constitution  of  a new 
county  borough  is  affected  by  considera- 
tions of  population,  the  Commission  and 
the  Minister  shall  presume  that  a popula- 
tion of  100,000  is  sufficient  to  support 
the  discharge  of  the  functions  of  a 
county  borough  council  That  is  a very 
different  matter. 

Next,  I wish  to  refer  to  the  Local 
Government  Commission  Regulations, 
1958,  which  prescribe  matters  to  which 
the  Local  Government  Commission  for 
England  are  to  have  regard  in  all  areas. 
I appreciate  that  the  Royal  Commission 
will  have  studied  these  Regulations  very 
carefully.  I only  wish  to  emphasise  one 
or  two  points  which  seem  to  me  of  par- 
ticular importance  in  considering  whether 
County  Boroughs  should  be  created  in 
this  part  of  Essex. 

First  of  all,  Regulation  7 reads — 

“ The  following  (placed  in  alphabeti- 
cal order)  are  to  be  included  among 
the  factors  taken  into  account  by  the 
Commission  on  the  holding  of  a 
review : — 

(«)  Community  of  interest ; 

(b)  Development  and  expected 
development ; 

(c)  Economic  and  industrial 
characteristics ; 

(tf)  Financial  resources  measured 
in  relation  to  financial  need  ; 

(e)  Physical  features,  including 
suitable  boundaries,  means  of  com- 
munication and  accessibility  to  ad- 
ministrative centres  and  centres  of 
business  and  social  life  ; 

(/)  Population— size,  distribution 
and  characteristics ; 

(g)  Record  of  administration  of 
the  local  authorities  concerned  ; 

(/i)  Size  and  shape  of  the  areas 
of  local  government ; 

(i)  Wishes  of  the  inhabitants.” 
Referring  back  now  to  the  provisions 
of  Section  34,  with  regard  to  100,000 
population,  we  see  this  question  of  popu- 
lation put  into  its  correct  perspective.  It 
is  dealt  with  as  just  one  out  of  the  nine 
factors  which  the  Commission  are  to 
take  into  account,  and  size  of  population 
alone  is  one  of  three  sub-factors,  i.e.  size, 
distribution  and  characteristics,  which  are 
to  be  considered  under  the  heading  of 
population. 

In  particular,  of  course,  the  Royal 
Commission  will  be  interested  in  the 
32148 


further  matters  to  which  the  Local 
Government  Commission  are  to  have  re- 
gard in  special  review  areas  and  in  this 
connection  I wish  to  emphasise  para- 
graphs (c)  and  (d)  of  Regulation  13, 
which  are  as  follows : — 

“ (c)  The  question  whether  local 
government  functions  in  general  would 
be  likely  to  he  discharged  better  by  a 
smaller  number  of  authorities ; 

(cl)  The  extent  to  which  the  fully 
effective  discharge  of  any  particular 
function  appears  to  be  hampered  by 
lack  of  unified  or  co-ordinated  exercise 
of  that  function  over  the  whole  or  a 
substantial  part  of  the  review  area  ”, 

The  creation  of  further  County 
Boroughs  in  South-West  Essex  would  be 
in  direct  conflict  with  these  principles. 

Referring  now  to  the  evidence  before 
the  Commission,  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion have  said,  in  paragraph  39  of  their 
evidence — 

“ For  the  reasons  given  in  paragraph 
37  above,  any  scheme  for  the  creation 
of  a cluster  of  county  boroughs  in  the 
metropolitan  fringes  of  Essex,  Kent, 
Surrey  or  Herts,  would  have  serious 
educational  disadvantages.  No  major 
changes  are  recommended  on  educa- 
tional grounds  in  the  boundaries  of 
any  of  the  four  counties  ", 

I have  deliberately  quoted  the  views 
of  the  Government  and  the  Government 
Departments  because  it  might  be  thought 
that  the  Essex  County  Council’s  views 
would  be  biased  and  partisan  in  this 
matter.  It  remains  for  me  to  say  that 
the  County  Council  find  themselves  in 
agreement  with  the  application  of  the 
principles  I have  quoted  to  the  Royal 
Commission’s  area.  Further,  if  County 
Boroughs  were  created  in  this  part  of 
Essex  it  seems  to  the  County  Council 
that  it  would  scarcely  be  practicable  to 
avoid  a number  of  “ forced  marriages  ” 
between  the  existing  Local  Authorities 
but  this  is  not  what  the  South-West  Essex 
Authorities  want.  They  submit,  in  para- 
graph 12  on  page  5 of  their  second 
memorandum,  that  there  should  be  no 
alteration  in  their  boundaries  unless  there 
is  agreement  between  the  Authorities 
affected,  The  paragraph  concerned  reads 
as  follows : — 

“ The  non-County  boroughs  of 
Barking,  Dagenham,  Ilford,  Leyton, 
Romford,  Walthamstow,  and  the 
A 4 
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Urban  District  of  Hornchurch  there- 
fore submit  that  their  boroughs  and 
district  should  be  constituted  county 
boroughs  for  their  respective  areas, 
that  is  to  say,  with  no  alteration  in 
their  boundaries,  unless  there  is  agree- 
ment between  the  authorities  affected 
by  any  such  change.  It  is  true  that 
the  population  of  Barking  is  75,000 
but  that  Council  submits  that  if  the 
Commission  should  conclude  that  the 
future  local  government  in  South- 
West  Essex  lies  in  the  formation  of  a 
number  of  county  boroughs,  then  the 
existing  Borough  of  Barking  both  on 
merit  and  because  of  its  geographical 
position  should  be  granted  a similar 
form  of  government. 

The  Commission  will  note  from  the 
Local  Government  Bill  now  before 
Parliament  that  the  Local  Government 
Commission  when  dealing  with  Special 
Review  Areas  will  have  power  to  con- 
stitute an  urban  district  into  a county 
borough 

Another  most  important  point  is  that 
Wanstead  and  Woodford,  Chingford  and 
Chigwell,  would  apparently  be  left 
within  the  existing  Administrative  County 
and  that  if  the  provisions  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1958,  were  applied  to 
these  Authorities  there  would  be  differ- 
ences in  status  even  between  these  three 
Authorities.  Certainly,  it  would  create 
an  awkward  boundary  between  the 
County  administration  and  that  of  the 
new  County  Boroughs. 

The  evidence  submitted  by  the  South- 
West  Essex  Authorities  could  be 
described  as  a plea  that  they  should,  in 
general,  become  County  Boroughs  and 
the  principal  basis  of  this  plea  is  the 
contrast  between  the  Local  Government 
position  in  East  and  West  Ham  and  in 
the  remainder  of  South-West  Essex. 

The  evidence  from  the  Government 
Departments  does  not  bear  out  a conten- 
tion that  local  government  in  East  and 
West  Ham  is  better  administered  than 
in  the  rest  of  Essex — indeed  the  evidence 
from  the  Ministry  of  Education  states 
“ East  Ham  is,  however,  quite  an  effective 
Local  Education  Authority.  West  Ham, 
though  it  has  a slightly  larger  popula- 
tion, has  not  a very  high  reputation  as 
a Local  Education  Authority — no  doubt 
due  to  the  difficulties  of  cultivating  a 
broad  and  balanced  outlook  in  what  is 
predominantly  a one-class  society ; but 
there  are  signs  of  some  improvement.” 


At  this  stage,  I think  I should 
emphasise  ithe  tidiness  of  the  present 
Local  Government  organisation  in  this 
part  of  the  County  of  Essex.  All  the 
Authorities  concerned  (disregarding 
Waltham  Holy  Cross)  with  the  single 
exception  of  Chingford — population 
46,450,  have  populations  over  60,000  and 
all  are  Municipal  Boroughs  or  Urban 
Districts.  The  present  two-tier  system 
allows  for  very  considerable  freedom  to 
be  enjoyed  by  these  Authorities  and  for 
those  problems  which  have  to  be  dealt 
with  on  a wider  basis  to  remain  the 
province  of  an  overall  Authority,  i.e. 
the  County  Council. 

On  page  9 of  the  first  memorandum  of 
evidence,  the  South-West  Essex  Authori- 
ties set  out  a Table  showing  the  percent- 
age of  the  electorate  voting  at  County 
Council,  Borough  and  Urban  District 
Council  elections  in  1958.  No  deductions 
appear  to  be  drawn  from  this  Table  by 
the  South-West  Essex  Authorities.  It 
is,  however,  a fact  that  percentages  of 
this  sort  are  common  throughout  the 
country.  This  is  demonstrated  by  a 
perusal  of  the  figures  of  .the  Statistical 
Review  for  1955.  From  the  figures  given 
in  the  evidence  the  difference  in  the  per- 
centages of  electorate  voting  in  Courtly 
Borough  elections  and  County  Council 
elections  is  less  than  31  per  cent.  If  the 
voting  in  Borough  and  County  Borough 
elections  is  compared  with  the  County 
Council  elections  the  difference  is  about 
5 per  cent.  Whatever  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  these  figures,  it  is  clear  that 
they  do  not  establish  that  County 
Borough  status  necessarily  means  a 
greater  interest  .by  the  electorate  in  Local 
Government  to  any  marked  extent. 

Page  1 of  the  second  memorandum  ol 
evidence  of  the  South-West  Essex 
Authorities  summarised  the  defects 
which  are  urged  against  the  present 
system.  The  first  defect  alleged  is  that 
delegation  arrangements  do  not  work 
well  and  there  is  complicated  and  expen- 
sive administration  together  with  frustra- 
tion on  the  part  of  lower-tier  Authorities. 

This  sweeping  criticism  of  delegation 
arrangements  does  not  appear  to  be 
established  by  actual  evidence  nor  is  it 
borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  the  Govern- 
ment Departments  or  the  Government’s 
own  support  of  the  idea  of  delegation 
embodied  in  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1958,  and  the  White  Paper  on  Functions. 
Nor  is  it  borne  out  by  the  comments  of 
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the  South-West  Essex  Authorities  them- 
selves on  planning  delegation  which  they 
concede  has  worked  “ fairly  well  ” (page 
32,  First  iMamorandum).  The  County 
Council  have  accorded  to  the  larger 
Authorities  in  South-West  Essex  a con- 
siderable measure  of  freedom  from 
control.  These  schemes  are,  I believe, 
taken  together,  as  generous  as  any  in 
the  country.  This  point  is  shown  by  the 
schemes  of  which  the  Commission  have 
full  particulars.  As  I have  said,  the 
County  Council  have  proposed  that  these 
Authorities  should  have  freedom  to 
spend  their  own  money  on  delegated 
functions.  The  County  Council  are  at 
all  times  willing  to  consider  adjustments 
in  the  various  delegation  schemes  which 
are  compatible  with  their  responsibilities 
as  Local  Education,  Health,  Welfare  and 
Planning  Authorities.  Adjustments  in  the 
schemes  have,  in  fact,  been  made  from 
time  to  time  as  the  Appendices  to  the 
written  evidence  of  the  County  Council 
show. 

The  next  charge  made  by  the  South 
West  Essex  Authorities  is  that  where 
functions  are  not  delegated  the  Local 
Authority  does  not  know  what  is  going 
on.  This  is  a somewhat  surprising  state- 
ment, particularly  as  it  appears  to  be 
suggested  that  it  applies  even  to  arrange- 
ments which  are  decentralised  (i.e., 
Health  where,  in  effect,  six  of  the 
Boroughs  concerned  are  constituted 
separate  Health  Areas  with  their  own 
Sub-Committees).  Officers  of  the 
majority  of  the  Authorities  in  South- 
West  Essex  play  important  parts  in  the 
administration  of  Education,  Planning 
and  Health.  As  such  it  is  clearly  part 
•of  their  work  to  know  what  other  welfare 
services,  e.g.,  children,  old  people,  etc., 
can  and  do  provide.  It  also  ignores  the 
fact  that  a substantial  number  of  local 
members  are  concerned  in  the  admini- 
stration of  these  functions  and,  in  fact, 
serve  on  the  County  Council’s  main 
Education,  Health  and  Planning 
Committees. 

In  short,  if  these  Local  Authorities 
really  do  not  know  what  is  going  on, 
which  is  very  unlikely,  then  it  is  clearly 
up  to  them  to  find  out,  in  order  that 
they  can  fulfil  their  duties  under  the 
schemes  of  delegation  and  decentralisa- 
tion. We  do  not,  of  course,  accept  that 
these  Authorities  do  not  know  what  is 
going  on. 


The  South-West  Essex  Authorities  say 
that  “Persons  living  in  the  area  . . . 
find  matters  more  complicated  than  in 
a County  Borough  ”.  There  may  be 
some  element  of  truth  in  this  but  if  the 
defect  is  as  serious  as  the  South-West 
Essex  Authorities  suggest  then  they 
might  well  have  exercised  their  powers 
to  supply  information,  etc.,  under 
Section  134  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1948,  to  remedy  the  position.  If  in 
a conurbation  such  as  this,  two-tier 
government  exists,  and  that,  of  course, 
•is  the  position  at  present,  it  is  surely  not 
unreasonable  to  look  to  the  Authorities 
of  the  lower-tier  to  use  their  local  con- 
tacts to  make  Local  Government  as  a 
whole  work  better  for  the  benefit  of  their 
own  local  people. 

The  South-West  Essex  Authorities  also 
comment  that  “The  position  ds  made 
more  difficult  by  reason  of  the  varying 
arrangements  for  the  administration  of 
top-tier  functions  which  amount  virtually 
to  the  superimposition  of  a set  of  ‘ ad 
hoc  ’ Authorities  . . We  do  not 
accept  _ this  statement  which  fails  to 
recognise  the  most  careful  arrangements 
which  are  made  -by  the  County  Council 
to  co-ordinate  their  various  activities 
both  in  .the  field  and  at  the  County  Hall, 
for  instance  the  areas  for  both  Education 
and  Health  have  deliberately  been  made 
identical.  Both  through  common 
membership  of  Committees,  by  the  Chief 
Officers’  conferences  which-  are  held  at 
regular  intervals  and  by  day-to-day 
informal  contact,  the  County  Council’s 
various  Departments  aim  to  aot  together 
as  a team. 

Certain  suggestions  have  been  made 
as  to  the  formation  of  a Greater  London 
Authority  to  deal  with  functions  which 
are  said  to  require  co-ordination  over 
the  whole  of  the  area  (or  approximately 
the  whole  of  the  area)  with  which  the 
Royal  Commission  is  concerned.  In 
particular,  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of 
Hampstead  and  the  City  of  Westminster 
have  put  forward  such  a suggestion  in 
their  written  evidence. 

The  Oounty  Council  did  not  deal  at 
length  in  their  written  submissions  with 
problems  of  the  Royal  Commission  Area 
as  a whole  because  the  Chairman  of  the 
Royal  Commission’s  letter,  dated  17th 
February,  appeared  to  invite  evidence, 
particularly  upon  “the  present  arrange- 
ments within  the  Council’s  area 
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further,  the  County  Council  considered 
that  none  of  the  services  administered 
by  them  called  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
new  Authority  to  administer  them  over 
a wider  area. 


. The  proposals  for  the  formation  of 
an  Authority  for  the  Greater  London 
Area  are  by  no  means  uniform,  but 
Hampstead  and  Westminster,  assuming 
that  the  whole  area  were  divided  into 
“ most-purpose  ” Authorities,  appear  to 
agree  that  the  Ambulance  Service,  the 
Fire  Service,  certain  functions  relating  to 
Main  Drainage  and  Sewerage,  the 
preparation  of  the  Overall  Development 
Plan,  and  the  related  function  of  dealing 
with  Overspill  housing,  and  certain 
Education  functions,  should  be  _ dealt 
with  by  a Greater  London  Authority. 


The  Essex  County  Council  still  do  not 
favour  the  setting  up  of  a Greater 
London  Authority.  The  County  Council 
say  in  their  written  evidence,  “ The  very 
size  of  the  problem  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment of  Greater  London  calls  for  a 
solution  which  secures  that  there  is  no 
lessening  of  the  size  of  the  Area  which 
looks  away  from  London  for  its 
services  ”.  Perhaps  I should  expand  this 
and  say  that  there  are  advantages  when 
dealing  with  so  large  a conurbation,  in 
reducing  the  size  of  the  problem  and 
countering  the  difficulties  caused  by  the 
size  of  the  conurbation  by  preserving 
in  the  outer  parts  of  the  conurbation 
an  arrangement  whereby  those  parts  are 
administered  not  from  the  centre  of  the 
conurbation  but  from  outside  it. 


If  a single  Greater  London  Authority 
were  constituted  its  area  might  have  a 
population  of  nearly  nine  million.  That 
is  to  say,  a population  amounting  .to 
about  a fifth  of  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales.  The  proposal,  in 
fact,  involves  taking  these  functions  right 
out  of  Local  Government,  as  it  is 
generally  understood,  and  placing  them 
under  a regional  administration.  This 
is  recognised  by  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  of  Hampstead  when  they  say, 
on  page  50,  paragraph  242,  of  their 
evidence — “ It  is  our  view  that  the 
regional  administration  should  be  con- 
fined only  to  those  (functions)  which  it 
is  absolutely  essential  -to  administer  over 
a wide  area 


It  may  be  that  the  Commission  wifi 
think  that  in  respect  of  some  services 
there  should  be  a greater  measure  of 


coordination  than  at  present  of  -the 
activities  -of  the  various  Councils 
administering  -them  in  the  Greater 
London  Area.  The  County  Council  do 
not  consider  that  this  is  so  as  respects 
any  of  their  services,  except  traffic  and 
highways,  but  they  think  that  some 
improved  method  -of  co-ordinating  action 
in  dealing  with  the  overspill  problem — - 
perhaps  main  drainage  and  sewerage,  too 
—would  be  beneficial.  I will  be  referring 
later  to  -the  coordination  of  London’s 
traffic.  My  view  is  that  -the  necessary 
co-ordination  can  he  achieved  by  the 
Government  Departments  concerned 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  existing 
first-tier  Authorities. 

The  administration  of  Police  functions 
falls  -outside  the  ter, ms  -of  reference  of 
the  Royal  Commission  but  the  Govern- 
ment do,  of  course,  directly  assume 
responsibility  for  the  Metropolitan 
Police.  If  the  Government  can  assume 
direct  responsibility  for  the  Metropolitan 
Police  1 see  no  reason  why  the_  Govern- 
ment cannot  ensure  -that  -there  is  proper 
co-ordination  between  the  Authorities 
discharging  such  functions  as  the  Fire 
and  Ambulance  Services,  Planning,  Over- 
spill and  Highways,  which  require  only 
co-ordination  as  distinct  from  direct 
adminstration. 

A Greater  London  Authority  admini- 
stering nearly  nine  million  people,  if 
-the  suggestions  of  Westminster  are 
adopted,  would  be  so  far  removed  and 
remote  from  the  ordinary  ci-tizen  that 
there  would  be  no  advantage,  so  far  as 
remoteness  is  concerned,  in  setting  up 
such  an  Authority  in  preference  to 
having  the  functions  co-ordinated  by  the 
Government. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  it  should  not 
be  assumed  that,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
proper  co-ordination  of  most  of  these 
functions  at  the  present  time. 

The  members  of  -the  Commission  may 
be  interested  to  learn  (if  indeed  they  do 
not  already  k-now  it)  that  for  the  past 
four  years  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government  have  sponsored  an 
informal  Committee  of  officers,  including 
officers  of  the  Planning  Authorities 
within  the  -area  of  the  Roya-l  Commis- 
sion. 

The  object  of  this  Committee  is  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  -informal  dis- 
cussions of  planning  problems  affecting 
Greater  London,  as  a whole.  I am  told 
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that  this  Committee  has  served  a useful 
purpose  but  'the  necessity  for  its  services 
is  such  that  it  has  only  met  three  times 
within  the  last  four  years.  This,  I 
suggest,  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  exist- 
ing gap,  so  far  as  co-ordination  is  con- 
cerned, is  not  a large  one.  A great  deal 
of  co-ordination  is  achieved  by  the 
regular  consultations  which  take  place 
on  a day-to-day  basis  between  the  officers 
of  Local  Authorities  and  the  Ministry  on 
planning  matters.  There  is  also  a Stand- 
ing Conference  on  the  Metropolitan 
Green  Belt  appointed  by  the  Planning 
Authorities  of  the  Home  Counties  to  deal 
with  common  problems. 

The  County  Council  would  particu- 
larly deplore  any  proposals  to  entrust 
certain  Education  functions  to  a Greater 
London  Authority.  Upon  this  the 
County  Council  find  themselves  in  agree- 
ment with  the  evidence  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education,  which  states  as  follows : — 
“ It  would  then  be  possible — it  would 
be  said — to  have  in  the  Greater 
London  area  a single  or  at  most  a very 
few  large  authorities  dealing  with  fur- 
ther education  and  rather  more  small 
authorities  dealing  with  primary  and 
secondary  education.  This  solution 
must,  however,  be  ruled  out.  The 
principle  embodied  in  the  Education 
Act  of  1944  that  the  same  authorities 
should  be  responsible  for  primary  and 
secondary  and  for  further  education 
is  even  more  valid  to-day  than  it  was 
14  years  ago  ”. 

This  view  was  also  expressed  in  the 
report  of  the  Local  Government 
Boundary  Commission  for  1947,  where 
it  was  stated  “ No  thinking  person  desires 
that  these  parts  (i.e.  further  and  residen- 
tial education)  of  what  is  now  a single 
Education  Service  should  again  be 
separated  and  given  to  different  Local 
Education  Authorities  ”. 

There  are  already  in  existence  proper 
co-ordination  arrangements  for  mutual 
assistance  etc.  .in  the  fire  and  ambulance 
services. 

If,  as  the  County  Council  has  sug- 
gested, the  Government  Departments  are 
to  undertake  a more  defined  responsi- 
bility for  the  co-ordination  of  functions 
in  the  Greater  London  Area  where  this 
is  needed  they  would  need  to  find 
methods  of  ensuring  that  they  had  a 
clear  understanding  of  local  problems. 
It  may  be  that  there  would  be  scope  here 
for  the  use  of  Advisory  Committees  which 


include  representatives  of  the  Local 
Authorities;,  e.g.  Planning  Authorities  in 
the  Greater  London  Area ; the  function 
of  these  Committees  being  to  advise  the 
Minister  on  matters  requiring  co-ordina- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  him 
directly  in  touch  with  the  local  point  of 
view.  Such  a solution  would  take  the 
sting  out  of  the  criticism  of  Advisory 
Committees  that  they  have  no  means  of 
implementing  their  recommendations 
because  the  Government  would  presum- 
ably give  the  necessary  executive  powers 
to  the  Minister  who  could,  in  turn,  issue 
the  necessary  advice  or  even  instruction 
to  the  Local  Authorities  concerned  after 
considering  the  advice  he  received  from 
the  Advisory  Committee. 

Arrangements  of  this  kind  should  avoid 
the  danger  which  besets  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Advisory  Committees,  i.e.  that 
their  recommendations  however  valuable 
may  not  be  acted  upon  by  the  Local 
Authorities  concerned. 

If  the  members  of  a Greater  London 
Authority  were  appointed  by  the  Local 
Authorities  in  the  area  and  were  account- 
able to  them  as  Westminster  suggest,  all 
the  objections  urged  against  Joint  Boards 
would  apply  equally  to  the  Greater 
London  Authority,  e.g.  remoteness  and 
lack  of  direct  accountability  to  the  public. 

I wish  now  to  comment  on  behalf  of  the 
County  Council  on  just  a few  points 
which,  are  raised  by  the  evidence  given 
to  the  Commission  by  the  Government 
Departments. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  say,  on 
page  24,  that  “no  major  changes  are 
recommended  on  educational  grounds  in 
the  boundaries  of  any  of  the  four 
Counties.  If,  on  other  grounds,  a sug- 
gestion were  made  that  Metropolitan 
Essex — or  Kent — should  be  formed  into  a 
separate  County,  the  Ministry  would  pre- 
fer this  solution  to  any  involving  the 
creation  of  County  Boroughs  in  the 
area.  ...”  This  evidence,  although  it 
does  not  support  the  creation  of  a new 
County  in  South-West  Essex,  envisages 
the  creation  of  a separate  County  as  a 
possibility. 

The  evidence  of  the  Ministry  of  Health 
discusses  population  figures  in  para- 
graphs 93  and  94  on  page  69,  as 
follows:  — 

“93.  In  the  Local  Government  Bill 

now  before  Parliament,  provision  is 

made  for  boroughs  and  urban  districts 
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outside  Greater  London  with  a popu- 
lation of  60,000  or  over  to  be  given  a 
right  to  have  responsibility  for  mo-st 
of  the  Health  and  Welfare  services 
delegated  to  them  by  the  County 
Council.  This  figure  of  60,000  is,  how- 
everj  related  to  delegation,  not  com- 
plete control,  and  it  is  proposed  that 
general  policy  and  financial  control 
should  be  reserved  to  the  County 
Council  with  its  larger  area  and  popu- 
lation and  more  abundant  resources. 
In  other  words,  the  figure  is  related  to 
a two-tier  system  of  administration,  for 
which  there  is  no  inherent  need  so  far 
as  the  Health  and  Welfare  services  are 
concerned.  On  the  assumption  that 
a two-tier  system  is  not  applied  to 
(these  services  in  the  Greater  London 
Area,  the  Ministry’s  view  is  that  60,000 
as  too  low  for  a minimum  population 
figure. 

94.  Another  figure  appearing  in  the 
Local  Government  Bill  is  100,000 
which  is  the  population  the  Minister 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government  is 
to  presume  to  be  sufficient  to  support 
County  Borough  status,  in  so  fax  as 
the  constitution  of  a new  county 
borough  is  affected  by  considerations 
of  population.  This  is  more  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  Health  and  Welfare 
services,  but  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
an  absolute  minimum  for  those  pur- 
poses. In  the  circumstances  of  Greater 
London,  administrative  units  might 
generally  be  expected  to  be  larger, 
perhaps  appreciably  larger,  though  an 
upper  limit  of  about  1,000.000  would 
seem  ito  be  appropriate 
In  mentioning  this  upper  limit  of 
1,000,000  the  Ministry  appear  to  have 
in  mind  a one-tier  system  of  Local 
Government  rather  than  a two-tier 
system.  In  case,  however,  a different 
interpretation  is  to  be  placed  upon  these 
paragraphs,  I feel  that  some  comment 
i$  called  for  from  the  County  Council 
upon  a possible  proposal  to  create  a 
separate  new  County  in  South-West 
Essex  which,  of  course,  well  might  have 
a population  of  around  1,000,000  and 
might  also  administer  health  and  welfare 
functions  without  delegation. 

First  of  all,  it  is  significant  that,  so 
far  as  I am  aware,  none  of  the  Local 
Authorities  concerned  has  supported  this 
proposal.  Perhaps  the  reason  for  that 
is  that  the  advantages  which  might  be 
thought  to  flow  from  it  are  more 


theoretical  than  practical.  The  theoretical 
argument  would  be  that  the  present 
Essex  County  Council  is  too  large  and 
that  simply  because  of  its  size  the 
County  ought  to  be  divided  into  two 
parts. 

The  second  objection  to  such  a pro- 
posal is  one  which  has  already  been 
emphasised  by  the  County  Council  in 
their  policy  statement,  in  paragraph  5, 
where  the  sociological  advantages  in  the 
present  breadth  of  the  County  admini- 
stration are  explained.  We  claim  that  it 
is  this  very  breadth  of  the  County 
administration  which  has  kept  such  an 
even  balance  between  a wide  cross- 
section  of  a variety  of  localities  and 
interests  and  prevented  the  County  from 
becoming  either  predominantly  Urban, 
sub-Urban  or  Rural  in  type.  We  are 
not  alone  in  accepting  such  a theory 
and  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  this 
point  has  only  recently  been  supported 
by  the  Ministry  of  Health  in  paragraph 
95  on  page  69  of  their  evidence.  This 
paragraph  reads  as  follows:  — 

“ There  is  one  further  point  on 
areas,  not  related  to  their  size.  It  is 
that  there  are  advantages  if  an  admini- 
strative area  is  as  diversified  as  possible 
in  character  and  social  structure.  There 
is  evidence  that  the  standard  of  the  per- 
sonal services  in  certain  existing  areas 
of  Greater  London  has  suffered 
because  of  such  things  as  difficulties 
in  recruiting  specialised  professional 
staff  in  places  which  have  few 
amenities  to  offer.  The  contribution 
which  voluntary  work  can  give  may 
also  be  affected.  It  is,  of  course, 
appreciated  that  a suggestion  that 
areas  should  be  diversified  is  very 
much  a counsel  of  perfection  which 
may  not  be  possible  of  achievement  In 
the  circumstances  of  Greater  London, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  a point  worth 
bearing  in  mind.” 

If  a separate  County  were  created,  in 
South-West  Essex  this  diversification 
would  be  lost  and  the  new  County  would 
become  very  little  diversified  in  character 
and  social  structure ; and  the  old  County 
less  so. 

From  the  planning  point  of  view  there 
is  a vital  connection  between  South- 
West  Essex  and  the  remainder  of  the 
County, 

The  population  tables  which  have 
been  submitted  with  the  County 
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Council’s  evidence  (page  41)  together 
with  the  more  recent  Registrar-General’s 
estimated  populations  for  1958,  show 
that  the  following  Authorities  in  South- 
West  Essex  have  declining  or  static 
populations^  namely,  East  Ham,  West 
Ham,  Barking,  Chingford,  Dagenham, 
Ilford,  Leyton  and  Walthamstow.  The 
Tables  show  that  what  has  happened  in 
the  past  is  that  a peak  of  population 
moves  outwards  into  Essex  from 
London,  first  moving  into  South-West 
Essex,  then  passing  on  further  into 
central  and  South-Essex.  As  the  peak 
passes,  the  areas  through  which  the  peak 
has  passed  contribute,  in  turn,  to  the 
peak  as  it  moves  further  to  the  east. 
This  peak  is  now  passing  beyond  the 
area  of  the  Royal  Commission  into  the 
remainder  of  the  County.  I need  hardly 
say  that  this  peak  creates  substantial 
planning  problems  in  the  first  place  and 
affects  all  the  services  provided  by  the 
County  Council,  particularly  in  those 
areas  which  axe  receiving  the  influx  of 
population.  It  is  clear  that  both  the 
areas  which  are  being  developed  as  a 
result  of  this  movement  of  population 
and  the  area  from  which  some  of  the 
people  concerned  axe  coming,  have  a 
common  interest  in  the  proper  solution 
of  this  problem  which  falls  to  be  dealt 
with,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  field 
of  planning.  If  Essex  is  cut  into  two 
there  could  easily  develop  a serious  clash 
of  views  between  the  two  new  Planning 
Authorities,  one  representing  the  interests 
of  the  people  already  living  in  the 
developing  areas  and  the  other  represent- 
ing the  interests  of  the  people  who  wish 
to  move  to  those  areas.  Of  course,  this 
problem,  which  started  as  a planning 
problem  at  a very  early  stage,  becomes 
a problem  affecting  all  the  County  ser- 
vices, in  particular,  the  provision  of 
Education,  Health,  Welfare,  Police  and 
Fire  services.  The  breadth  of  the  present 
County  prevents  the  taking  of  narrow 
views  on  issues  such  as  these. 

On  page  72  of  the  Government 
Departments’  evidence  the  Ministry  of 
Health  have  commented,  without  neces- 
sarily criticising,  upon  the  fact  that  in 
metropolitan  parts  of  Essex  two  areas 
with  a joint  population  of  almost 
300,000,  have  no  Old  People’s  Homes  at 
all  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  aged  to 
be  accommodated  elsewhere.  The  reason 
for  this,  as  the  County  Welfare  officer 
will,  if  required,  explain  in  more  detail, 
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has  been  the  absence  of  suitable  build- 
ings for  adaptation  as  Welfare  Homes 
in  large  parts  of  South-West  Essex.  Until 
the  recent  relaxations  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  build  Old  People’s  Homes 
even  when  sites  could  be  found  but 
accommodation  has  had  to  be  provided 
by  adapting  suitable  large  houses  else- 
where in  the  County.  This  is  another 
example  of  a problem  the  solution  of 
which  is  made  easier  by  a widely  based 
administration  having  a knowledge  both 
of  the  South-West  of  the  County  and 
the  remainder  of  the  County  where 
suitable  premises  have  been  found.  1 
need  hardly  add  that  now  building  of 
welfare  homes  is  possible  we  are  build- 
ing such  homes  in  the  metropolitan  part 
of  the  County.  Two  such  homes  have 
already  been  opened,  another  is  in  course 
of  erection,  and  approval  to  proceed 
with  a further  three  schemes  is  awaited 
from  the  Ministry  of  Health.  The  point 
I am  making  is  that  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  the  South-West  of  the 
County  had  to  be  met  by  a solution 
provided  in  the  remainder  of  the  County. 

The  creation  of  a separate  County 
would,  I submit,  for  a period  lasting 
over  several  years,  cause  serious  disrup- 
tion in  the  administration  of  the  services 
which  might  well  be  felt  by  the  public. 
The  practical  problem  of  finding  suitable 
premises  for  administrative  headquarters 
for  a new  County  Council,  particularly 
in  South-West  Essex,  might  well  itself 
prove  to  be  a formidable  matter.  The 
creation  of  a duplicate  hierarchy  of 
members  and  officers  would  be  bound 
to  be  more  costly  than  the  present 
system.  There  would  probably  be 
serious  recruitment  difficulties,  a point 
touched  upon  by  the  Ministry  of  Health 
in  their  evidence  when  they  say  “ there 
is  evidence  that  the  standard  of  the 
personal  services  in  certain  existing  areas 
of  Greater  London  has  suffered  because 
of  such  things  as  difficulties  in  recruiting 
specialised  professional  staff  . . . I 
suggest  that  an  “East  London  County 
Council  ” would  not  find  recruitment  of 
staff  of  the  right  calibre  an  easy  matter. 

The  County  Council  suggest  that  the 
Commission  should  apply  the  reasoning 
in  paragraph  18  on  page  20  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education’s  evidence  in 
seeking  a solution.  This  concludes  “ In 
other  words,  the  first  question  that  the 
Ministry  ask  themselves  is  not,  ' What  in 
theory  is  the  best  system?’,  but  ‘How 
A 5 
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does  the  present  system  work?  Th>s> 
in  turn,  leads  to  the  question  which  the 
Commission,  I suggest,  may  well  ask 
themselves—'  What  advantage  would 
ensue  so  far  as  the  people  of  South-West 
Essex  are  concerned  if  a separate  County 
were  created?  ’ ” Once  it  is  accepted 
that,  in  general,  it  is  the  function  of 
the  lower-tier  Authority  in  two-tier 
government  to  provide  ithe  local  contacts 
the  difference  in  the  degree  of  remoteness 
between  a new  County  Council 
administering  1,000,000  people  and  the 
present  County  Council  administering 
If  million  people  is  not  a matter  of 
great  moment. 

We  do  not  find  it  surprising  that  the 
South-West  Essex  Authorities  have  not 
put  forward  a suggestion  that  they  would 
like  a separate  County  if  they  cannot  be 
accorded  County  Borough  status.  They 
may  have  suspected  that  if  such  a body 
were  created  its  activities,  being  confined 
to  South-West  Essex,  would  be  likely 
to  involve  a control  a good  deal  closer 
than  that  at  present  exercised  by  the 
County  Council  over  the  South-West 
Essex  Authorities  inside  the  County. 
Further,  the  greater  the  extent  powers 
are  entrusted  to  the  large  lower-tier 
Authorities  the  less  there  would  be  for 
the  new  County  Council  to  do  and  the 
greater  would  become  the  temptation  to 
intervene  unnecessarily  in  delegated 
matters. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  Local 
Authorities  are  concerned,  we  suggest 
that  such  a proposal  would  have  little 
or  nothing  to  commend  it.  It  might 
indeed  turn  out,  so  far  as  the  South- 
West  Essex  Authorities  are  concerned,  to 
be  a question  of  submitting  to  a real  loss 
of  powers  and  responsibilities. 

I think  I should  now  shortly  refer  to 
a major  problem  upon  which  the 
Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment oommented  in  their  evidence.  This 
is  the  problem  of  overspill. 

The  Essex  County  Council  have  played 
a major,  part  in  the  negotiations  for  the 
development  of  Witham  under  a scheme 
under  the  Town  Development  Act  which 
is  referred  to  in  paragraph  59  of  the 
Ministry’s  evidence. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions 
in  the  County  Development  Plan  pro- 
vided for  the  expansion  of  a number  of 
towns  in  Essex,  namely,  Braintree, 
Chelmsford,  Colchester  and  Witham,  to 


cater  for  the  needs  of  the  South-West 
Essex  Authorities  for  sites  for  housing 
and  towards  the  end  of  1954  it  was  repre- 
sented to  the  County  Council  that 
housing  land  in  South-West  Essex  was 
almost  used  up.  Thereupon  the  County 
Council  decided  that  the  time  was  ripe 
to  seek  ito  secure  the  expansion  of  the 
towns  to  which  I have  referred  by 
schemes  under  the  Town  Development 
Act  for  the  benefit  of  the  South-West 
Essex  Authorities.  The  County  Council 
took  the  initiative  in  this  matter  and 
rapid  progress  was  made  in  1955  in  the 
preparation  of  a plan  for  the  expansion 
of  Witham  for  the  benefit  of  certain 
South-West  Essex  Authorities  and  the 
District  Council  was  willing  to  act  as  a 
reception  authority.  The  County  Council 
representatives  indicated  that  they  would 
recommend  financial  help  for  the 
scheme  amounting  to  £60,000. 

Unfortunately,  the  necessary  planning 
approval  from  the  Government  was  not 
forthcoming  until  a period  of  16  months 
had  elapsed,  due  to  the  fact  that  agricul- 
tural land  was  involved  and  an  agree- 
ment had  to  be  reached  between  the 
Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment and  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Fisheries  and  Food.  However,  when 
this  approval  (in  respect  of  a reduced 
area  of  land)  was  eventually  forthcoming 
the  South-West  Essex  Authorities,  due 
to  a number  of  factors  which  are 
referred  to  in  their  evidence,  considered 
that  the  scheme  could  not  then  go  for- 
ward and  asked  for  the  whole  queslion 
to  be  adjourned  for  two  years.  William 
were  not  prepared  to  accept  that  posi- 
tion and  so  the  South-West  Essex 
Authorities  felt  bound  to  say  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  participate  in  the 
scheme,  nor,  may  I add,  did  the  County 
Council’s  representatives  think  that  it 
would  have  been  reasonable  to  expect 
Witham  to  wait  so  long. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  South- 
West  Essex  Authorities  not  wishing  to  go 
further  with  this  scheme  was  the  sug- 
gested substantial  decrease  in  the  hous- 
ing need.  The  County  Council  then 
instructed  the  County  Planning  Adviser 
to  carry  out  a survey  of  the  present  and 
future  need  for  additional  housing  in 
South-West  Essex  in  order  that  they 
might  determine  their  future  policy.  Tins 
survey,  which  was  completed,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  officers  of  the  Soulh- 
West  Essex  Authorities.  last  Autumn, 
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postulated  that,  in  fact,  there  was  an 
increasing  need  for  such  a scheme  and 
the  County  Planning  Adviser  will,  if 
you  wish  to  call  him,  tell  you  more  about 
the  facts  and  figures  on  this  point  and 
how  he  arrived  at  his  conclusions.  The 
County  Council  thereupon  informed  the 
South-West  Essex  Authorities  of  the 
result  of  this  survey  and  convened  a fur- 
ther conference  in  January,  1959,  but  the 
South-West  Essex  Authorities  still  said 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  undertake  any 
obligations  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
paration or  the  carrying  into  effect  of 
a scheme  for  the  expansion  of  Witham. 

The  question  which  the  County 
Council  have  now  had  to  decide  is  what 
is  to  happen  to  the  land  shown  in  the 
County  Development  Plan  as  reserved 
for  the  reception  of  overspill  from 
South-West  Essex  under  the  Town 
Development  Act.  In  view  of  the 
evidence  tendered  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  problem  by  the  Ministry 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government,  the 
County  Council  have  felt  obliged  to  wait 
until  the  Commission  have  reported  and 
the  Government  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  considering  the  report  before  taking 
any  further  action. 

No  doubt  the  Royal  Commission  and, 
in  turn,  the  Government  are  going  to 
have  something  to  say  about  how  the 
problem  referred  to  in  the  evidence  of 
the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  is  to  be  solved.  If  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Government  consider 
that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  both  the 
exporting  and  the  importing  areas  are 
within  the  County  of  Essex  the  County 
Council  should  shoulder  further  responsi- 
bilities in  addition  to  their  own  responsi- 
bilities as  planning  authority  and  for  the 
services  such  as  Education,  Health,  etc., 
then  I do  not  think  that  the  Essex  County 
Council  would  hesitate  to  take  a broad 
view  and  act  in  this  matter.  Indeed,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  certain  members 
have  stated  that  they  would  be  prepared 
to  recommend  the  Council  to  accept 
responsibility  for  half  the  cost  of  certain 
off-site  works  such  as  water,  sewage  and 
district  roads,  after  allowing  for  a 
government  grant  in  connection  with 
Water  and  sewage  disposal.  This  would 
probably  have  amounted  at  that  time,  as 
I have  said,  to  about  £60,000  in  respect 
of  the  scheme  then  proposed  for  Witham, 
and,  of  course,  it  would  set  a precedent 
for  the  other  Authorities  concerned. 
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This  is  “the  exceedingly  valuable  help 
from  the  County  Council  ” to  which  the 
South-West  Essex  Authorities  refer  on 
page  28  of  the  first  memorandum  of 
evidence.  So  far  the  County  Council 
have  hesitated  to  assume  responsibilities 
which  .are  those  of  the  exporting  housing 
authorities,  particularly  when  those 
Authorities  have  declared  themselves  so 
anxious  to  have  further  powers  entrusted 
to  them,  but  the  County  Council  have 
always  considered  that  so  far  as  Essex 
is  concerned,  so  long  as  both  exporting 
and  importing  Authorities  are  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  County,  the  County 
Council  have  a very  special  interest  in 
furthering  schemes  of  town  development, 
which  they  have  sought  to  do.  This 
would  not  necessarily  apply  if  the 
County  were  divided  into  two. 

I said  previously  that  I would  have 
more  to  say  about  highways  and  the 
traffic  problems  of  Greater  London. 

The  County  Council  consider  that 
some  more  satisfactory  means  must,  be 
found  of  dealing  with  the  designing, 
building  and  maintenance  of  the  main 
road  traffic  routes  leading  into,  out  of 
and  around  London. 

In  the  Essex  County  part  of  the  review 
area  there  are  nine  claiming  authorities, 
the  County  Council  being  directly 
responsible  for  county  roads  in  only  two 
districts,  namely  Chigwell  and  Waltham 
Holy  Cross  (and  the  population  of  the 
Chigwell  Urban  District  is  such  that  the 
district  council  might  have  claimed  the 
county  roads  in  the  past  and  circum- 
stances might  arise  in  the  future  in  which 
a further  opportunity  to  claim  them 
would  arise).  Through  the  same  area 
run  three  trunk  roads  leading  into  and 
out  of  London,  namely,  the  A.ll,  A.12 
and  A.13. 

There  are  two  other  trunk  roads  in 
the  area,  namely  the  A.406,  which  forms 
part  of  the  North  Circular  Road,  i.e., 
a ring  road  round  London  but  linking 
roads  into  London,  and  the  A.127  which 
runs  from  the  A.12  at  Romford  to 
Southend.  These  roads  are  vested  in  the 
Minister  of  Transport  as  highway 
authority  but  works  improvement  and 
maintenance  are  by  agreement  normally 
carried  out  by  local  highway  authorities 
as  agents  for  the  Minister. 

The  pattern  in  the  Essex  County  part 
of  the  review  area  is  that — 

(1)  The  County  Council  and  nine 
County  District  Councils  are  con- 
cerned with  county  roads ; 
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(2)  The  County  Council  and  six 
County  District  Councils  are  definitely 
concerned  with  the  trunk  roads  in  the 
area,  and  the  County  Council  and  any 
County  District  Council  could  be 
invited  by  the  Minister  to  carry  out 
new  construction  or  major  improve- 
ments on  these  roads. 

The  County  Surveyor  is  here  to  give 
you  full  details  of  the  position. 

The  County  Council  cannot  regard  this 
as  a state  of  affairs  suitable  for  solving 
the  problems  of  the  major  traffic  roads 
serving  the  metropolis  from  the  east. 
However,  they  do  not  agree  with  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  that,  in  order  to 
find  a reasonable  solution  of  the  problem, 
there  should  be  “ single-tier  ” highway 
authorities  for  all  roads.  The  County 
Council  see  no  reason  why  the  District 
roads  at  present  vested  in  Borough  and 
Urban  District  Councils  in  their  own 
right  need  be  linked  with  the  through- 
traffic  roads  under  one  highway 
authority.  The  district  roads  have  only 
local  traffic  value  and  in  the  Council’s 
view,  should  logically  remain  with  the 
Borough  and  District  Councils  who 
already  have  the  organisation  to  deal 
with  them.  But  as  regards  the  main 
traffic  routes  serving  London,  they  con- 
sider that  these  should,  for  all  highway 
functions,  be  concentrated  in  the  County 
area  under  one  Authority  and  they  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Authority 
should  be  the  County  Council  and  that 
there  is  no  need  to  create  an  “ ad  hoc  ” 
authority  such  as  a Joint  Board  for  the 
purpose.  The  County  Council,  through 
the  County  Surveyor  and  bis  Depart- 
ment, already  have  experienced  and 
skilled  staff  and  specialised  plant  and 
equipment  which  properly  reorganised 
and  extended,  could  readily  undertake 
the  additional  responsibilities  involved. 
In  practical  effect  this  would  mean  the 
County  Council  becoming  the  sole 
agents  of  the  Minister  foT  the  trunk 
roads  and  assuming  direct  responsibility 
for  all  roads  in  the  area  which  form 
part  of  the  pattern  or  plan  of  major 
traffic  routes  serving  the  metropolis. 

The  present  “ hotch-potch  ” of  respon- 
sibility in  the  area  does  not  lend  itself  to 
the  maintenance  by  the  County  Council 
of  a strong  divisional  highway  organisa- 
tion therein  but  if  the  County  Council 
were  made  solely  responsible  for  trunk 
roads  on  an  agency  basis  and  for  the 
other  roads  I have  just  described  then 


such  an  organisation,  in  charge  of  an 
experienced  Engineer  under  the  County 
Surveyor,  with  appropriate  staff  and  a 
local  office  and  depots  in  the  area, 
could  be  fully  justified  and  provided. 

The  Minister  should  determine  which 
of  the  existing  County  roads  form  part 
of  the  pattern  or  plan  of  major  traffic 
routes  serving  the  metropolis,  leaving  in 
claiming  areas  any  lesser  County  roads 
not  having  that  degree  of  importance  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  claiming  authorities 
under  the  existing  arrangements  applic- 
able to  such  roads.  This  is  suggested  be- 
cause there  are  County  roads,  e.g.  Class 
III  roads,  which  have  a more  localised 
traffic  value  and  which  the  Minister  un- 
doubtedly would  think  do  not  materially 
contribute  (if  at  all)  to  the  solution  of  the 
London  Traffic  problem. 

To  sum  up,  the  County  Council’s  view 
is  that  the  importance  of  the  major  traffic 
roads  serving  the  metropolis  is  such  that 
the  Authority  responsible  for  them  in  a 
County  part  of  the  review  area  should 
be  able  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
those  roads  alone  and  should  not  have 
to  divide  their  attention  between  them 
and  the  lesser  roads  (including,  presum- 
ably, the  execution  of  private  street 
works)  which  have  little,  if  any  relevance 
to  the  problem  of  the  traffic  of  London. 
This  is  an  important  criticism  the  Coun- 
cil has  of  the  solution  offered  by  the 
Ministry  of  Transport. 

With  respect  to  the  regulation  and  con- 
trol of  road  traffic  in  the  built-up  areas 
of  London  and  its  environs,  the  County 
Council  agree  with  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  that  the  exising  position  is  un- 
satisfactory and  that  the  present  complex 
machinery  for  its  administration  needs 
revision. 

The  Council  consider  that  the  basis  of 
any  solution  of  this  problem  should  be 
that  the  highway  authorities  for  the  main 
road  traffic  routes  in  the  London  Area 
should  also  be  the  traffic  authorities  in 
respect  of  those  routes — any  solution  not 
providing  for  the  same  authorities  being 
responsible  for  both  the  roads  and  the 
regulation  and  control  of  traffic  on  them 
would  give  rise  to  the  need  for  such 
frequent  consultation  between  the  high- 
way authority  and  the  traffic  authority 
as  to  disable  either  from  dealing  with  its 
own  part  of  the  problem  of  London 
traffic  with  the  speed  and  vigour  which 
is  required.  The  Ministry  themselves 
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set  out  in  paragraph  45  on  page  177  of 
their  evidence  a list  of  major  matters 
upon  which  the  highway  authority  would 
have  to  consult  the  traffic  authority. 
Likewise,  it  is  obvious  that  the  traffic 
authority  would  have  to  consult  the  high- 
way authorities  upon  the  exercise  of  its 
functions  which  are  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 42  on  page  176  of  the  Ministry’s 
evidence.  The  members  of  the  Royal 
Commission  will  recall  that  the  County 
Council  have  proposed  above  a reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  authorities  exer- 
cising functions  in  respect  of  main  road 
traffic  routes  in  the  County  to  one, 
namely,  the  County  Council.  If,  as  the 
Council  think,  the  fusion  of  highway  and 
traffic  functions  under  the  same  authority 
is  right  for  the  main  road  traffic  routes 
then  equally  it  would  seem  to  be  right 
for  the  other  lesser  roads. 

The  Council  recognise  that,  with  such 
a system,  it  would  be  essential  that  there 
should  be  superimposed  at  a higher  level 
someone  with  responsibilities  over  the 
whole  of  the  London  Area  for  securing 
a uniform  traffic  policy,  for  co-ordinating 
the  activities  of  the  various  traffic 
authorities  in  implementing  that  policy 
and  for  resolving  differences  arising 
where  proposals  of  one  authority  would 
affect  the  roads  of  another  authority. 
Powers  of  direction  at  this  upper  level 
would  obviously  be  required  to  see  that 
appropriate  action  is  taken  where  and 
when  it  ought  to  be  taken. 

It  is  the  Council’s  view,  despite  what  is 
said  at  paragraph  40,  on  page  175,  of 
the  evidence  of  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port, that  these  functions  at  the  upper 
level  should  be  vested  in  the  Minister  and 
that  he  should  establish  a London  Traffic 
Department  of  his  Ministry  in  which 
there  would  be  the  trained  “traffic 
engineers”  to  which  the  Ministry  refer 
m paragraph  37  on  page  175,  of  their 
evidence.  The  advantage  the  Council 
see  in  this  arrangement  is  that  this  Traffic 
Department,  working  side  by  side,  as  it 
were,  with  the  Metropolitan  Divisional 
Road  Engineer’s  organisation,  would 
secure  at  the  upper  level  the  same  fusion 
under  the  responsible  Minister  of  the 
road  and  road  traffic  problems  of  the 
London  Area  as  a whole  as  would  be 
secured  by  the  Council’s  proposals  for 
these  functions  to  be  vested  in  the  same 
authorities  at  the  lower  level.  To  set  up 
an  ad  hoc  upper  tier  authority  or  a 
s®Parate  executive  agency  would  again 
add  to  the  amount  of  consultation  re- 
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quired  i.e.  between  that  Authority  or 
Agency  and  the  Ministry  in  order  to  co- 
ordinate action  on  road  and  road  traffic 
problems  at  the  upper  level,  with  the 
consequent  delays  involved. 

The  problem  of  London’s  traffic  is  so 
vast  and  complex  that  the  Council  con- 
sider that  what  is  required  is  a body  of 
experts  on  traffic  matters,  rather  than 
advisory  committees  of  the  nature  of 
those  at  present  operating,  to  advise  the 
Minister  in  formulating  and  co-ordinating 
(and,  where  necessary,  directing)  the 
implementation  by  the  Traffic  Authorities 
of  a bold  policy  for  the  solution  of  that 
problem,  This  would  be  achieved  by 
the  establishment  in  the  Ministry  of  a 
London  Traffic  Department  as  the 
Council  have  suggested.  The  Traffic 
Engineers  in  the  Department  could  also 
be  available  to  advise  and  assist  the 
Traffic  Authorities  in  their  work  and  this, 
it  is  suggested,  would  be  a means  of 
making  the  best  use  of  such  highly- 
trained  traffic  experts  as  there  may  be  in 
this  country  at  present. 

This  arrangement,  i.e.  the  County 
Council  assuming  sole  direct  responsi- 
bility for  the  main  road  traffic  routes, 
both  as  road  and  traffic  authority,  would 
have  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  roads 
concerned  under  the  same  authority  for 
the  whole  of  their  length  in  the  Adminis- 
trative County  except  where  claiming 
authorities  exist  outside  the  Royal  Com- 
mission’s area.  If  these  proposals  are 
adopted  by  the  Royal  Commission,  their 
adoption  would  provide  yet  another 
argument  against  the  creation  of  a 
separate  County  in  South-West  Essex. 

Before  I conclude  I have  another  posi- 
tive suggestion  to  make.  The  appoint- 
ment by  the  Government  of  a Royal 
Commission,  including  within  its  scope 
this  part  of  Essex,  followed  by  the  action 
of  the  Authorities  concerned  in  acting 
together  in  the  presentation  of  their  evi- 
dence, together  with  the  way  in  which 
recent  discussions,  albeit  without  success- 
ful outcome,  on  proposals  under  the 
Town  Development  Act,  have  been 
carried  on,  have  prompted  me  to  throw 
out  the  suggestion  that  if  the  pattern  of 
Local  Government  in  Essex  remains 
basically  in  its  present  form  the  South- 
West  Essex  Authorities  should  seriously 
consider  the  formation  of  a Standing 
Committee  of  the  South-West  Essex 
Authorities  with  a view  to  negotiating 
with  the  County  Council  upon  those 
A 7 
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matters  which  affect  them  all.  It  is  clear 
from  the  evidence  of  the  South-West 
Essex  Authorities  that  they  feel  that  there 
is  room  for  improvement  in  the  present 
arrangements  and  the  County  Council 
would  like  to  have  standing  machinery 
whereby  suggested  adjustments  and 
improvements  can  be  discussed  with  these 
Authorities  as  a whole. 

In  conclusion,  may  I remind  the  Com- 
mission of  the  fact  that  more  than  half 
of  the  members  of  the  Essex  County 
Council  come  from  the  area  under  re- 
view. This  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind 
when  suggestions  of  remoteness  and  lack 
of  contact  are  made. 

I ask  you  to  receive  it  as  read. 

I will  now  endeavour  to  answer  ques- 
tions on  general  policy,  but.  any  ques- 
tions affecting  individual  services  will  be 
answered  by  the  officers. 

If  it  is  convenient  for  you  to  get  all 
the  statements  over  at  once  in  order  that 
you  may  concentrate  on  your  questions 
I would  ask  the  chief  officers  to  make 
short  statements  on  their  particular  ser- 
vices, or  you  might  call  them  one  by 
one  so  that  your  mind  is  not  unduly 
cluttered  by  lots  of  statements  by  dif- 
ferent officers.  The  statements  can  be 
provided  in  writing  for  you  subsequently 
if  it  would  be  of  any  assistance. 

3828.  I think  the  latter  course  will 
be  the  better.  Individual  officers  could 
make  their  statements  as  and  when  you 
come  to  particular  services  and  then  they 
will  be  more  clearly  in  our  minds  when 
we  are  having  the  discussion  about  the 
individual  services,  unless  there  are  any 
officers  whose  function  is  of  what  I 
might  call  a general  nature  ; for  instance, 
if  you  were  asking  Mr.  Berridge  to  make 
any  statement  it  would  cover  all  the 

work  of  the  county  council. The 

only  one  I could  regard  as  general, 
apart  from  Mr.  Berridge,  would  pos- 
sibly be  the  county  treasurer,  who  of 
course  has  ian  overall  interest  in  the 
whole  range  of  services.  You  might 
regard  that  as  something  distinct  from 
the  services.  But  I am  most  anxious 
that  the  county  treasurer  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  making  his  statement 
on  the  finance  side  which  covers  the 
whole  range  of  services. 

3829.  I certainly  think  we  should  like 
to  have  a statement  from  the  county 
treasurer,  but  on  the  whole  I think  it 


would  be  better  to  have  finance  right 
at  t'he  end  of  the  discussion,  because  it 

runs  through  all  the  services. Very 

good,  Sir. 

3830.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 

introductory  statement.  We  have  had 
now  what  I might  call  two  different 
presentations  of  the  same  problem,  a 
thing  which  we  must  of  course  expect 
in  our  function  as  a Royal  Commission. 
You  do  say  in  your  opening  statement 
that  you  must  not  be  taken  as  accepting 
all  statements  that  have  been  made  by 
other  people. Yes. 

3831.  And  you  have  taken  the  oppor- 

tunity of  giving  a different  presentation 
of  some  of  them? Yes. 

3832.  I would  only  say  generally  on 

this  kind  of  issue  that  I would  dis- 
tinguish between  statements  of  fact.  So 
fair  as  statements  of  fact  and  of  opinion 
are  concerned  we  should  hope  to  have 
the  assistance  of  local  government  in 
presenting  agreed  facts — that  is,  we 
would  not  expect  you  to  be  presenting 
different  statements  of  fact.  »So  far  as 
matters  of  opinion  are  concerned  they 
are  of  course  free  and  we  expect  to  get 
different  statements  of  opinion  ; and  it 
may  be  that  in  due  course  the  Commis- 
sion will  express  an  opinion  of  their  own 
after  they  have  heard  everybody  else. 
So1  far  as  facts  are  concerned  we  do  not 
expect  to  get  all  the  facts  from  every- 
body, because  sometimes  statements  of 
fact  are  selective,  but  we  would  expect 
to  get  from  the  whole  body  of  evidence 
enough  facts  to  enable  us  to  base  our 
conclusions  on  them.  So  may  we  pro- 
ceed taking  your  statement? May  I 

•make  a very  short  comment  on  that? 

3833.  Yes. The  trouble  about  facts 

is  the  method  by  which  you  arrive  at 
them.  Take  a simple  example.  You 
might  say,  “ What  would  it  cost  to  run 
a particular  service  in  a particular 
borough?”  Now,  that  is  not  a question 
of  fact ; that  is  a question  of  opinion. 

3834.  I would  not  regard  that  as  a 
question  of  fact.  When  you  say,  “ What 
would  it  cost?  ” that  is  a matter  of 

opinion. My  point  is  if  it  costs  so 

much  today  and  it  is  going  to  be  a lot 
cheaper  to  do  it  some  other  way  it  is 
a matter  of  opinion  as  to  how  it 
operates,  but  you  take  my  point? 

3835.  Yes,  I take  your  point.  I would 
have  thought  it  would  be  possible  to  say, 
“ What  has  it  cost  during  the  last  year 
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to  run  a particular  service?”  That 

should  be  a matter  of  fact. It  as  a 

very  big  job,  Sir.  We  are  talking  about 
£42  million. 

3836.  Well,  we  may  have  a little  dis- 

cussion about  that  later  on  because  this 
arises  on  finance. Thank  you,  Sir. 

3837.  May  we  now  take  a few  points 
in  your  evidence?  Fairly  near  the 
beginning  you  suggest  that  greater  power 
might  be  given  to  the  district  councils 
and  greater  responsibility  by  enabling 
them  to  spend  money  above  what  might 
be  approved  by  the  county  council  as 
generally  appropriate  for  the  county  and 
to  meet  the  cost  out  of  their  own  rates. 
That  is  an  interesting  suggestion.  We 
would  rather  like  to  know — and  this  is 
perhaps  a matter  for  the  treasurer,  I do 
not  know-how  the  system  would 
actually  work.  For  instance,  how  would 
you  define  in  a way  which  would  be 
generally  understood  and  accepted  what 
were  the  sort  of  things  which  could  be 
regarded  as  suitable  for  precept  over  the 
whole  county,  and  where  would  you  draw 
the  line  on  a particular  service  between 
that  and  something  on  which  you  would 
say,  “ We  cannot  do  this  as  a county 
matter,  but  you  can  do  it  out  of  your 
own  rates  ”?  Have  you  worked  out  how 

it  would  actually  operate? Well,  Sir, 

to  illustrate  it  let  us  take  the  education 
services.  The  county  council  has  a 
broad  line  of  policy  in  education  in  its 
various  fields.  We  have  our  districts  and 
say,  “ Your  amount  is  so  many  pounds.” 
It  may  be  that  in  one  area  the  local 
education,  officer,  who  would  be  the 
divisional  clerk  or  the  divisional  officer, 
if  I may  put  a slight  touch  of  humour 
in  it  just  to  illustrate  it— he  might  want 
a praying  mat  in  front  of  his  desk  in 
order  that  all  applicants  should  make 
due  obeisance  and  recognition  of  his 
importance.  We  would  not  regard  that 
as  a county  council  expenditure.  But 
if  the  local  ratepayers  are  satisfied  that 
he  should  have  that  mat  I do  not  see 
why  we  should  stop  them  or  why  they 
should  not  pay  for  it.  What  we  are 
saying  is  .if  for  local  pride  a particular 
body  of  ratepayers  wants  to  have  gold 
knobs  on  the  top  of  bedsteads  I see  no 
fundamental  objection  tO'  it.  There  may 
be  other  objections,  'but  I do  not  see 
that  the  people  of  Harwich  should  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for  it.  I .think 
authorities  should  be  allowed  to  have 
general  power  to  spend  money  on  county 
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council  services  subject  to  .the  usual  con- 
ditions. That  is  in  general  covering  the 
whole  range  of  county  council  services, 
•that  if  anyone  wants  to  embellish  then  I 
think  the  local  ratepayers  should  have 
a financial  stake  in  that  embellishment. 

3838.  The  difficulty  that  strikes  me  is 
that  over  the  services  as  a whole  the 
particular  issues  must  be  so  many  and 
so  complex  that  you  cannot  define  in 
advance  what  the  county  council  would 
be  prepared  to  allow  upon  each  item 
of  a particular  service.  lit  would  have 
to  be  determined,  I presume,  as  'the 

proposals  came  up  for  approval. Yes, 

Sir.  There  is  one  other  point  to  bear 
in  mind.  We  raise  it  now  as  this  appears 
to  be  the  .appropriate  time.  You  have 
the  other  case.  At  the  moment  if  we 
say  ito  the  various  authorities  after  full 
consultation  and  after  determining  their 
estimates  for  the  year,  “ Within  the 
broad . range  of  your  heading  you  can 
do  this  but  your  total  for  that  year 
should  be  round  about  this  amount”. 
If  that  authority  decides  to  ignore  the 
oounty  council  and  to  spend  another 
ten  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  and 
decides  they  are  in  difficulties  and  we 
do  not  hear  about  it  until  two  years 
later  and  a supplementary  estimate  is 
called  for,  we  have  no  option  as  a county 
council  but  to  pay.  I think  that  if  there 
is  any  merit  at  all  in  the  checks  on 
power  it  is  that  if  an  authority  was 
irresponsible — and  I make  no  charges 
against  any  authority,  we  are  speaking 
theoretically — and  spent  money  like  that, 
the  simplest  check  is  to  make  it  pay 
for  it  rather  than  argue  at  Ministry  level. 
We  have  found  that  worked  very  well 
over  the  years  in  our  relationship  with 
the  hospital  authorities  before  1948 
where  we  had  arrangements  between 
Essex  and  Colchester ; and  the  fact  that 
Colchester  had  to  pay  a bit  towards  it 
was  very  satisfactory  in  controlling 
expenditure.  But  when  you  can  spend 
money  without  any  check  there  is  a 
tendency  perhaps  for  certain  irresponsi- 
bility to  occur. 

3839.  Of  course  one  recognises  that 
under  any  system  of  delegation  there  is 
bound  to  be  a control  by  the  body  which 
is  the  statutory  authority  for  the  service. 
The  extent  of  that  control,  of  course,  is 
one  of  the  issues  which  arouses  some 
measure  of  controversy  between 
authorities,  but  am  I to  take  it  that 
there  are  really  two  rather  different  kind? 
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of  expenditure?  There  is  the  authority 
which  deliberately  says,  “ We  want  some- 
thing for  our  district  which  is  in  our 
view  better  than  we  find  will  be  allowed 
for  the  county  as  a whole  ”?  That  is 
one  particular  issue,  and  the  only  diffi- 
culty in  my  mind  is  in  defining  that 
with  sufficient  clarity  so  that  you  satisfy 
everybody  that  you  are  treating  every- 
body alike. 1 think  ithe  clerk  had 

better  come  in  here. 

3840.  We  find  this  interesting  and  we 

would  like  to  explore  it. Mr. 

Berridge:  We  did  honestly  feel  that 
apart  from  dealing  with  the  question  of 
over-expenditure  on  any  particular  item, 
the  suggestion  would  go  a long  way,  as 
Mr.  Bennett  says,  to  remove  the  irksome- 
ness. What  the  delegatee  authorities  can 
do  in  each  case  is,  of  course,  already 
well  defined  in  the  instrument  of  delega- 
tion or  agreement.  It  is  difficult,  of 
course,  to  say  in  advance,  or  even  give 
examples  of  just  the  sort  of  thing  that 
the  delegatee  authorities  might  want  to 
do.  I have  in  mind  that  in  the  future 
there  might  well  be  opportunities  for 
experiment,  but,  of  course,  until  some- 
one thinks  of  a new  -idea  we  do  not 
know  exactly  what  that  experiment  is 
going  to  be.  We  feel  that  there  is  room 
for  experiment,  that  the  more  people 
there  are  engaged  in  experiment  the 
better  because  it  is  from  experiment  and 
further  experience  of  this  sort  that 
improvements  are  eventually  made.  It 
might  very  well  be  that  supposing  such 
a thing  had  not  been  thought  of — it  has, 
I know — as  the  appointment  of,  for 
instance,  housing  welfare  officers,  that 
might  have  been  the  sort  of  thing  had 
it  been  the  subject  of  delegation  arrange- 
ments— which,  of  course,  it  was  not — but 
someone  had  to  think  of  the  idea  of 
welfare  housing  officers  as  opposed 
purely  to  a rent  collector.  That  was  an 
experiment  to  begin  with,  and  it  has 
proved  very  successful. 

3841.  Mr.  Cadbury : This  scheme 

might  have  the  effect  of  depressing  the 
general  standards  which  were  laid  down 
at  the  county  council  level ; the  local 
or  district  councils  would  be  expected 
to  add  the  frills,  and  the  actual  service 
provided  iby  the  statutory  authority 
would  /be  depressed  in  order  to  leave 
some  field  of  manoeuvre  for  this  .sort  of 
thing.  I would  ibe  very  interested  to  hear 
your  remarks  on  that. — —Alderman 


Bennett : The  real  answer  is  in  my  state- 
ment, in  the  last  paragraph,  where  we 
point  out  ithat  more  than  half  the  mem- 
bers of  ithe  county  council  come  from 
this  particular  area ; that  in  itself  is  the 
safeguard.  If  you  have  over  half  the 
members  coming  from  the  area  and  the 
county  decide  to  do  a certain  thing,  that 
must  receive  the  approval  of  all  the 
south-west  because  they  are  in  the 
majority. 

3842.  I was  not  thinking  of  it  as 
applied  only  to  your  particular  county. 
The  assumption  behind  the  sug- 
gestion is  that  we  are  not  a responsible 
authority.  I think  Essex  has  shown  over 
the  years  that  we  take  a very  broad 
view ; that  we  endeavour  to  improve 
the  services  generally ; and  no  attempt 
is  made  ,to  depress  services  in  order  to 
pass  the  buck  to  others.  In  the  high- 
ways you  get  the  same  thing,  and  we 
do  not  play  around  with  highways  and 
impose  burdens  upon  the  authorities. 
No,  I think  the  statement  has  no 
foundation. 

3843.  Alderman,  I am  not  merely 
thinking  of  Essex  as  a suitable  authority 
to  operate  a scheme  of  this  sort.  It 
does  introduce  the  dual  responsibility 
factor,  which  has  been  put  to  us  on  a 
good  many  occasions  and  on  authorities 
not  confined  to  Essex.  Are  you  satis- 
fied that  the  dual  responsibility  here  will 
not  tend  to  depress  the  main  services 
as  more  and  more  district  authorities 
pick  up  the  frills  as  suggested  in  your 

memorandum? It  would  not  happen 

that  way,  I am  quite  certain  it  would 
not.  And  covering  the  area  of  the 
Royal  Commission  I am  quite  certain 
that  taking  the  whole  of  your  area  that 
could  not  possibly  occur.  The  fact  of 
dual  control  is  an  important  factor ; 
there  ought  ito  be  some  measure  of 
dual  control.  I have  never  known  a 
committee  yet  that  agreed  another  com- 
mittee could,  think  better  than  itself,  and 
it  is  a very  good  thing  that  .there  should 
be  this  little  bit  of  tug  of  war  between 
two  people  in  order  that  you  get  the 
best  of  the  two. 

3844.  We  have  a considerable  example 
of  this  sort  of  thing  as  between  the 
London  County  Council  and  the  Metro- 
politan Boroughs  in  the  matter  of 
initiating  road  improvements.  There  is 
an  agreement — I do  not  think  it  is  more 
than  that — that  whichever  of  the  two 
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authorities  initiates  the  road  improve- 
ment pays  from  its  own  rates  that  part 
of  the  cost  which  falls  on  the  rates, 
other  than  the  government  grant.  I am 
merely  saying  that  on  a good  many 
occasions  we  have  been  told  that  with 
that  sort  of  dual  responsibility  it  tends 
to  encourage  the  atmosphere  of  “ Leave 

it  to  you,  partner.” That  does  not 

happen  here. 

3845.  You  do  not  think  anything  of 
that  sort  would  arise— -I  am  not  sug- 
gesting in  Essex — in  the  sort  of  scheme 

you  are  suggesting? Mr.  Berridge: 

I fully  appreciate  Mr.  Cadbury’s  point. 
Sir,  but  may  I perhaps  clear  his  mind 
by  saying  this : the  county  authorities 
of  course  have  many  statutory  duties  to 
perform.  There  is  a minimum  standard 
of  all  these  things  which  all  the  county 
authorities  have  got  to  maintain  in  any 
case.  Some  of  them  may  want  to  do 
it  and  are  glad  to  do  it,  others  may 
not  be  quite  so  anxious,  but  in  Essex — 
let  us  be  quite  clear — we  are  anxious 
always  to  maintain  and  to  fulfill  our 
statutory  duty.  And  also  you  will  re- 
member that  the  various  Ministers  of 
the  Crown,  supposing  any  county 
authority  did  fall  perhaps  rather  lower 
than  they  should  in  a standard,  can  bring 
them  to  heel.  You  will  never  be  allowed 
to  go  below  the  statutory  minimum.  But 
the_  idea  of  the  local  authorities  having 
their  own  money  to  spend  is  something 
over  and  above  that  in  each  case. 

3846.  Sir  Charles  Morris : On  the 
general  policy,  from  a slightly  different 
angle  from  Mr.  Cadbury,  I have  heard 
local  authorities  say  that  the  statutory 
duty  put  on  them  is  not  to  maintain  a 
certain  minimum  standard  but  something 
defined  in  very  different  terms,  to  pro- 
vide suitable  education,  iand  so  on.  If 
they  thought  a particular  service  was 
necessary  they  would  .provide  it.  If  a 
district  council  wants  to  step  in  and  pro- 
vide something  which  the  county  does 
not  .provide,  it  .is  criticising  ithe  policy  of 
the  county,  in  saying  itihat  something  new 
is  necessary.  Therefore  the  district 
would,  show  considerable  hesitation  be- 
fore differing  with  the  county  about  what 
was  necessary.  Should  we  move  from 
the  humorous  example  to  .a  .more  serious 
one?  It  is  quite  .possible  that  a district 
which  was  not  too  badly  off  might  want 
to  do  something  which  was  not  really 
terribly  expensive  but  which  made  some 
impact  on  public  opinion — for  instance, 


■they  might  at  some  .particular  time  want, 
shall  we  sa.y,  to  increase  the  supply  of 
books  to  children  in  schools  ; they  might 
even  want  to  spend  more  on  the  annual 
athletics  day  of  the  school ; or  they 
might  want  to  spend  more  on  visual  aids, 
more  television  reception,  and  so  on ; 
none  of  them  things  that  would  cost  any 
very  .great  sum  on  the  rates,  but  they 
would  make  considerable  .public  impact. 
I suppose  the  county  council  has  thought 
of . .the  policy  involved  and  would  be 
quite  willing  to  allow  this  sort  of  thing 
to  be  done  without  any  restriction.  I 
believe  .that  some  top-tier  authorities 
have  .been  very  doubtful  whether  they 
would  allow  any  other  body  to  supple- 
ment the  services  of  .the  school  on  the 
ground  that  It  would  create  a good  deal 
o.f  difficulty  for  the  council  in  determin- 
ing .its  .policy  and  would  offer  a criticism 
of  the  service  provided  by  the  council? 

Mr.  Lawrence : I would  say  that  the 

education  law  .a.t  the  moment  provides 
that  any  expenditure  on  education  in  the 
county  of  Essex  must  fall  on  the 
county  council.  It  cannot  fall  on 
the  individual  authorities.  The  sugges- 
tion the  county  council  has  made  would 
imply  a slight  change  in  law  allowing 
the  authority  which  had  power  to  expend 
money  on  the  education  service,  and  I 
think  the  example  quoted  by  Sir  Charles 
Morris— extra  books,  or  possibly  pro- 
viding more  television — would  be  an 
example  of  the  use  made  of  such  power. 
At  the  moment  if  one  authority  used  such 
a power  I think  the  ruling  of  the  auditor 
would  be  that  it  is  the  expenditure  of 
the  county  council  and  must  be  spread 
over  the  whole  area. 

3847.  But  the  county  council  would 
look  with  favour  on  such  a change ; it 
would  make  this  possible  and  allow  these 

things  to  count  for  Ministry  grant? 

Yes,  that  is  the  suggestion. — Alderman 
Bennett : I would  not  like  you  to  think 
we  adopt  minimum  standards  on  educa- 
tion. The  standards  in  Essex  are  far 
above  the  minimum  standards,  and  we 
do  permit  experiments  ; we  have  experi- 
mented on  television.  We  think  it  is 
the  normal  function  of  the  county  council 
to  use  certain  areas  for  experimentation, 
but  it  is  probably  what  one  would  call 
frills  that  we  have  in  mind. 

3848.  That  is, . frills  might  appear  in 

a particular  district  to  make  a very  sub- 
stantial difference? That  is  so,  and  I 

think  they  should  pay  for  it. 
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3849.  Miss  Johnston : If  this  was  done 
•and  it  became  legal  would  not  the  efEect 
in  the  long  run  be  that  the  richer  areas 
of  the  county  would  get  the  frills,  the 
children  in  the  richer  areas  would  have 
more  frills  to  their  education,  which 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  fit  in  with  your 
contention  that  the  richer  areas  should 

help  the  poorer  areas? There  are  two 

rather  different  things.  I have  said  the 
rich  should  help  the  poor,  but  if  the 
rich  man  wants  to  spend  an  extra  half 
crown  out  of  his  own  pocket  I am  not 
going  to  object.  I want  to  give  him 
power  to  use  his  own  money.  I provide 
the  general  standard  of  service  and  if  he 
likes  to  improve  on  it  I do  not  want  to 
stop  him.  It  is  a simple,  straightforward 
issue.  You  have  so  much  money  in 
your  pocket,  you  are  allowed  to  spend 
fifty  pounds  and  you  want  to  spend 
fifty-one,  and  I want  to  give  you  that 
power  to  spend  it  and  not  call  upon  me 
and  my  poor  little  neighbours  ; is  that 
clear? 

3850.  Yes,  it  is  clear,  but  not  con- 
vincing.  Mr.  Berridge : X think  Miss 

Johnston’s  point  is  different.  If  the 
authority  had  a little  more  to  spend, 
would  not  the  authority  that  had  not  got 
that  little  more  to  spend  be  rather 
jealous? 

3851.  Not  jealous,  but  rather  hard  on 

the  children. We  still  think  it  would 

be  worth  while  to  allow  this  power  to 
be  granted,  because  we  see  in  this  power 
room  for  further  experiment.  When  the 
•experiment  produces  something  mature 
and  useful,  then  that  mature  and  useful 
thing  can  possibly  be  applied  by  the 
county  council  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  county.  The  county  council  do  not 
pretend  to  know  all  the  answers ; they 
are  quite  prepared  to  learn  in  all  these 
directions.  I think  ultimately  the  greatest 
good  would  come  from  it,  although  tem- 
porarily one  does  recognise  the  fact  that 
there  might  be  in  the  meantime  cases 
where  the  children  in  one  area  would  not 
get  precisely  the  same  facilities  as  the 
children  in  another  area,  but  they  would 
probably  be  only  the  little  extras,  not  the 
big  ones. — Alderman  Bennett : I would 
not  like  you  to  think  that  all  the  experi- 
mentation should  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  authorities  who  are  forward-looking 
enough  to  conduct  the  experiments. 
There  are  continuous  experiments  going 
on  and  we  try  them  out  in  different  areas. 
We  have  in  mind  rather  exceptional 
extravagant  experiments,  but  there  are 


considerable  experiments  going  on  all 
the  time  in  our  schools,  and  all  we  have 
in  mind  on  this  are  those  which  you 
would  regard  as  extravagant  perhaps 
now,  but  which  in  forty  or  fifty  years’ 
time  might  be  quite  commonplace. 

3852.  Sir  Charles  Morris : You  would 

appreciate  that  in  a particular  case  an 
experiment  might  almost  force  the  hand 
of  the  county  council  about  its  general 
services  on  some  small  matter,  and  you 
would  not  object  to  that? Not  at  all. 

3853.  Sir  John  Wrigley : You  would 
regard  this  as  something  parallel  to 

pioneering  work  by  local  authorities? 

Yes. 

3854.  Thank  you  very  much.  There  is 
a point  in  your  opening  statement  I 
would  like  to  mention — 

“The  additional  total  expenditure 
in  setting  up  all  these  new  departments 
where  a service  is  at  present  centra- 
lised, e.g.  Childrens,  Fire  and  Welfare, 
would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  any 
alleged  benefits  and  recruitment  of 
staffs  would  be  a serious  problem.” 

I paused  when  I read  that  sentence  and 
wondered  whether  you  had  got  any 
factual  evidence  in  regard  to  any  local 
government  services  which  show  how  far 
the  cost  of  a service  varied  as  between 
a single  large  authority  and  a number 
of  small  authorities.  It  is  one  of  those 
subjects  on  which  it  is  rather  easier  to 
make  general  statements  than  to  get 
precise  evidence,  and  I wondered  whether 
you  had  any  factual  evidence  based  on 

experience  in  the  past? In  general, 

Sir,  take  one  service,  the  children’s  ser- 
vice. There  is  a service  operating 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  area,  as  far 
as  I know  a very  good  service  and  satis- 
factory. There  is  one  children’s  officer 
at  county  hall.  If  you  have  eleven 
county  boroughs  there  are  eleven 
children’s  officers  required  straight  away, 
instead  of  one,  and  then  there  is  a secre- 
tary, -and  .so  on,  with  possibilities  of 
empire  building,  but  at  any  rate  straight 
away  there  iis  the  immediate  creation  of 
eleven  more  children’s  officers  alt  some 
expense.  And  we  say  that  broadly  'that 
would  be  the  pattern  when  you  fragment 
a concentrated  service.  It  would  inevit- 
ably cost  more  money.  We  do  say  that 
that  is  direot  evidence  that  fragmentation 
of  a common  service  into  eleven  compo- 
nents each  antonomous  with  -its  child- 
ren’s officers  is  much  more  expensive 
than  combining  the  service  under  one 
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headquarters  with  one  children’s  officer, 
with  one  top  rate  skilled  staff  covering 
the  whole  lot. 

3855.  Mr.  Cadbury : Could  I ask  the 
Alderman  whether  there  is  not  also  an 
area  organisation  for  children’s  work? 

1 think  if  you  do  not  mind,  Sir, 

would  you  reserve  that  question  for  the 
children’s  officer  who  will  ibe  dealing 
with  the  organisation,  -because  I should 
be  repeating  what  she  has  to  say. 

3856.  I only  mentioned  it  because  you 
used  children  as  the  example.  We  are 
very  interested  in  this  question  of  the 
cost  of  dividing  -a  service.  Other  evi- 
dence has  been  put  to  us  that  it  would 
be  more  efficient  in  a number  of  ways, 
and  as  I understand  lit  the  county  council 
is  basing  a good  deal  of  its  case  against 
fragmentation  on  this  cost  question,  and 
I feel  we  all  would  like — 'I  do  not  mind 
under  which  service  it  is  dealt  with— to 
know  whether  you  have  in  fact  got 
figures— and  I know  personally  the 
difficulty  of  getting  figures  in  this  field — 
to  show  in  any  one  service  the  actual 
effect  of  the  situation  which  would  arise 
if  that  service  was  administered  locally 
by  conferment  on  either  the  new  county 
boroughs  as  set  out  by  the  South-West 
Essex  Authorities  or  on  the  borough 
which  by  conferment  might  carry  this 
service.  We  have  had  of  course  a great 
deal  of  evidence  on  the  question  not 
necessarily  of  setting  up  new  county 
boroughs  but  on  conferring  certain 
services  on  the  lower-tier  authority, 
where  there  are  two  tiers ; and  so  far 
as  my  memory  goes  we  have  not  had 
any  figures  put  in  to  show  that  when 
you  have  authorities  at  any  rate  of  the 
size  of  60,000  to  100,000  people  dt  is 

materially  more  expensive. One  of 

the  difficulties  there,  Mr.  Cadbury,  is 
that  to  get  out  figures  of  that  nature  we 
must  start  off  on  the  assumption  that  the 
service  that  is  being  given  is  the  same  ; 
so  we  agree  that  the  standards  should 
be  the  same.  However,  when  it  comes 
to  ascertaining  costs  there  is  a consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  by  authorities 
who  have  not  exercised  the  powers  as 
to  what  is  the  degree  of  staffing,  and 
so  on,  that  they  would  require,  and  you 
could  never  _ get  agreement  with  an 
authority  which  has  never  exercised  a 
service  to  agree  on  what  kind  of  hier- 
archy they  would  have  if  they  were  the 
county  borough.  If  the  prospective 
county  borough  said  to  Essex,  “ We 
think  we  can  run  the  whole  of  the 


children’s  services  and  here  is  how  we 
propose  to  do  it.  We  will  have  a 
children’s  officer,  and  certain  inspectors, 
and  so  on  ”,  then  you  could  take  in  facts 
and  ascertain  figures,  but  tfior  the  county 
council  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  say 
what  it  would  cost  an  Walthamstow  or 
Leyton,  because  they  would  not  agree 
with  us  o-n  the  staffing  establishment  for 
a start ; that  is  -the  difficulty. 

3857.  You  are  asking  the  Commission 
to  accept  this  evidence  on  the  basis  that 

the  fragmentation  would  cost  more? 

Yes. 

3858.  We  are  trying  to  draw  from  you 
something  more  than  a general  opinion. 
I agree  it  is  a difficult  matter  but  we 
would  like  to  know  if  your  treasurer 
has  in  fact  -any  figures  which  would 

give  a specific  -picture  of  the  cost. 1 

think  we  should  'provide  you  with  the 
maximum  possible  information  of  a 
financial  -nature  [that  we  can  in  -order  to 
help  you. — M r.  Green : Well,  Sir,  I have 
endeavoured  to  obtain  or  get  sight  of 
statistics.  I have  not  been  able  ito  obtain 
the  figures  in  relation  to  ithe  children’s 
service,  but  certain  figures  in  relation  to 
the  more  -important  educational  service, 
have,  I believe,  been  provided  iby  the 
Ministry  of  Education  to  the  Commis- 
sion. I do  not  think  -this  is  going  to 
a-nswer  your  -question  completely,  but  I 
think  it  wall  help.  If  my  information 
as  to  what  has  been  supplied  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education  to  the  Corn-mis- 
sion is  correct,  and  .the  Ministry  do 
from  time  to  time  publish  figures  of 
administrative  costs  of  education 
authorities  expressed  as  a percentage  of 
their  expenditure,  I think  the  figures  will 
show  that  during  the  last  decade  Essex’s 
administrative  expenses  in  relation  to 
education  expressed  as  a percentage  of 
expenditure  have  declined  as  the  size  of 
Essex  has  grown.  That  is  only  a partial 
answer,  but  if  you  were  to  compare  the 
(Ministry  of  Education  estimates  of 
administrative  expenditure  expressed  as 
a percentage  of  expenditure  with  those 
of  the  county  boroughs  within  -the  Royal 
Commission’s  review  area,  I think  you 
would  not  find  that  the  larger  Essex 
authority  figures  stood  out  badly  by  that 
comparison. 

3859.  But  to  take  my  point  a little 
closer  home,  -in  any  of  the  services  which 
you  at  present  administer — children, 
education,  and  so  on — .there  are  plenty 
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of  coumty  boroughs  of  the  size  of  the 
possibly  fragmented  part  of  'the  county 
which  publish  figures  on  the  cost  of  their 
services,  and  I am  just  wondering 
whether  you  have  based  your  recom- 
mendation on  figures  which  you  have 
studied  or  whether  it  is  a general  opinion 
that  a large  unit  is  usually  cheaper  and 
more  efficient  than  several  small  units. 

In  relation  to  the  children’s  services 

I could  not  support  that  statement  with 
any  impartial  figures. 

3860.  Sir  John  Wrigley : This  is  one 
of  the  issues  on  which  we  recognise  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  com- 
parable information  within  the  same 
area.  What  we  are  bound  to  do  when 
you  make  a confident  statement  -that 
something  must  result  is  to  ask  you 
whether  it  is  provable  by  ascertained 
faots  or  whether  it  just  remains  a con- 
fident expression  of  opinion  by  the 
county  council.  And  we  must  recognise 
that  there  will  be  a very  large  number 
of  issues  on  which  we  find  that  is  the 

position. Alderman  Bennett : We 

could  produce  an  exercise  on  this  point 
relating  to  a particular  authority  or  one 
or  two  of  them.  But  I ask  you  to  appre- 
ciate that  to  divide  up  our  whole 
constituency  is  some  undertaking. 

3861.  We  should  be  very  interested  to 
have  anything  you  can  provide  for  us. 

My  general  impression  here  is 

merely  based  on  thirty  years’  experience, 
and  you  have  a tendency  to  expect  things 
to  happen  in  a certain  way  after  having 
seen  the  course  of  things  for  thirty  years, 
without  having  detailed  information. 

3862.  If  you  can  produce  anything  on 
those  lines  we  would  be  much  obliged. 
We  will. 

3863.  Miss  Johnston : Would  you  say 
that  your  health  and  education  services 
could  be  run  more  cheaply  if  they  were 
completely  centralised  and  not  partially 

fragmented? 1 think  we  could  say 

yes,  but  it  comes  down  to  this:  would 
you  like  information  which  is  a bit  more 
accurate  than  you  would  expeot  me  to 
give  as  a layman?  Do  you  think  to 
have  examples  might  be  more  useful  to 
you  than  the  opinion  of  a layman 
expressing  his  views  after  thirty  years’ 
experience,  which  may  not  convince  you, 
but  facts?  Do  you  think  that  may.. be 
useful? 

3864.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I think  that 

would  be  very-  useful  to  us. What 


kind  of  services  would  you  like  us  to 
work  a pilot  on? 

3865.  Mr.  Cadbury : Well,  Alderman, 
it  is  your  case,  and  not  ours.  You  are 
saying  that  it  is  cheaper,  it  is  more 
economical,  to  run  the  service  centrally. 
I merely  asked  whether  that  was  based 
on  a general  opinion — -and  I think  you 
have  now  said  it  is — or  on  figures  you 
had  got  -available.  If  you  want  to 
reinforce  your  case  to  us  I think  it  is 
for  you  to  choose  the  services  rather 

than  for  us These  that  are  mentioned 

here  shall  be  the  services  you  shall  have. 

Mr.  Berridge : Children,  Fire  and 

Welfare. 

3866.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Now  may  we 
turn  to  the  part  of  your  opening  state- 
ment which  deals  with  what  I might  call 
the  general  structure  of  local  govern- 
ment. It  is  about  the  circumstances 
under  which  a county  borough  might  be 
produced.  The  dominant  thing  at  the 
moment  is  the  actual  Act,  is  it  not,  which 
you  quote  in  paragraph  11 : 

“ in  so  far  as  the  question  of  the 
constitution  of  a new  county 
borough  is  affected  by  considerations 
of  population,  the  Commission  and  the 
Minister  shall  presume  that  a popula- 
tion of  100,000  is  sufficient  to  support 
the  discharge  of  the  functions  of  a 
county  borough  council.” 

That  is  for  the  area  included  in  the  Act 
but,  as  you  know,  for  the  Greater 
London  area  we  have  been  appointed  to 
examine  this  structure  on  the  ground 
that  it  is,  or  may  be,  something  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  country.  I think  an 
initial  difficulty  'that  faces  us  is  what,  if 
any,  are  the  reasons  in  the  Greater 
London  area  which  distinguish  it  from 
the  rest  of  the  country  in  regard  to,  at 
any  rate,  the  minimum  qualifications  for 
a county  borough.  Now,  what  are  the 
reasons  which  you  would  say  distinguish 
the  Greater  London  area,  or  South-West 
Essex  if  you  wish  to  stick  to  your  own 
province,  from  the  rest  of  the  country, 
including  the  other  conurbations?  Can 
you  give  us  any  help  on  that  from  your 

local  knowledge? Alderman  Bennett 

This  exercise  is  based  upon  the  opinion 
of  the  government,  which  thought  it  was 
so.  They  say  that  the  problems  of  a 
conurbation  are  distinct  from  those  in 
little  market  towns  and  the  rest;  that 
the  sprawl  of  London,  where  boundaries 
run  down  the  middle  of  streets,  and 
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where  one  borough’s  name  is  on  one  side 
of  the  street  and  another  borough’s 
name  on  the  _ other  side  of  the 
street,  which  is  common  through- 
out Essex,  really  is  unrealistic.  The  fact 
that  you  have  high  concentrations  of 
population  in  limited  areas  in  itself  is 
not  sufficient.  We  must  consider  all  the 
factors  which  are  mentioned  in  the  advice 
given,  of  which  population  is  a very 
small  and  comparatively  insignificant  part 
of  the  conditions  which  justify  the 
formation  of  a county  borough. 

3867.  But  so  far  as  the  other  conurba- 
tions are  concerned,  the  position  under 
the  Act  is  that  the  figure  of  100,000  is 
the  only  one  which  is  menioned  now  as 

a qualifying  figure? No,  Sir,  with 

great  respect,  that  is  one  of  the  sub- 
factors. 

3868.  Population  is  not  the  only  thing, 

but  it  is  the  only  figure  of  population 
mentioned. Oh,  yes,  quite. 

3869.  Now  what  in  your  view  are  the 
conditions,  if  any,  which  distinguish 
South-West  Essex  or  Greater  London 
from  the  other  conurbations — the  Mid- 
lands, South  Lancashire,  the  West 

Riding? 1 think  the  real  answer  to 

that  is  found  in  the  appendices  to  the 
Council’s  written  evidence,  where  we 
draw  the  distinct  difference  in  the  move- 
ment of  population  which  shows  that  the 
South-West  Essex  authorities  are  in  the 
top  ten,  top  eleven  and  top  twelve  of 
movement  of  population,  which  shows 
that  the  population  are  moving  daily  in 
such  vast  numbers  to  and  fro  that  there 
is  no  single  identity  in  any  particular 
authority  in  South-West  Essex.  These 
tables  are  really  remarkable,  the  number 
of  transfers  that  take  place,  and  we  give 
you  the  whole  of  the  county  boroughs 
for  the  country  and  they  stand  out  like  a 
sore  thumb.  They  are  something  ex- 
ceptional from  the  general  run. 

3870.  Yes,  I recognise  that,  but  I 

assumed  that  most  of  that  movement  was 
in  and  out  of  London. Not  neces- 

sarily, Sir — well,  London  in  the  broadest 
sense. 

. 3871.  I think  in  fact  it  is.  It  may  dis- 
tinguish you  from  other  conurbations, 
but  I am  not  sure  that  it  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion which  you  present.^— It  did  seem 
rather  absurd  that  the  boundary  should 
run  down  one  street  in  which  children 
play  together  and  because  of  that  the 
children  on  one  side  of  the  street  should 


go  to  one  school  and  the  children  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street  should  go 
to  a different  school ; it  did  seem  rather 
ridiculous. 

3872.  That  is  rather  a different  con- 
sideration. I am  on  the  question  of  how 
we  distinguish  London  from  the  other 
conurbations  in  which  the  same  kind  of 
conditions  arise. — — ff  do  not  know  any- 
where in  the  country  where  the  condi- 
tions of  London  apply,  not  even  Man- 
chester or  Birmingham.  They  are  quite 
distinct.  I would  say  London  is  a special 
thing  on  its  own,  and  the  South-West 
authorities  are  a homogeneous  mass  of 
buildings — you  do  not  know  when  you 
are  in  one  and  when  you  are  in  the 
other.  I do  not  quite  know  what  kind 
of  information  I can  give  you. — Mr. 
Berridge : The  Statutory  Commission  of 
course  have  got  their  job  outside  your 
area.  I do  not  think  it  is  contemplated, 
for  instance,  for  the  City  of  Birmingham, 
which  has  1,100,000  population,  I think 
—that  that  City  should  ‘be  fragmented 
because  it  has  more  than  100,000 
population. 

3873.  It  is  rather  a different  considera- 
tion. It  does  not  consider  the  break-up 
of  anything  over  100,000,  but  it  seems 
to  give  them  one  prima  facie  qualifica- 
tion. I agree  there  are  a lot  of  other 
factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
What  we  are  trying  to  get  out,  as  we 
have  been  given  London  to  study,  is  how 
far  our  constituents,  if  I may  so  call 
them,  distinguish  Greater  London  from 
the  other  conurbations  which  are  dealt 
with  under  the  Act.  We  are  just 
searching  for  any  information  we  can 

get. The  Government  White  Paper 

just  said  conurbations ; it  did  not  say 
London.  On  our  page  5 we  give  you  the 
quotation : 

“ In  a conurbation,  a multiplicity  of 

autonomous  local  authorities  is  clearly 

undesirable.” 

3874.  London  is  excluded,  and  we  have 
■been  given  London  to  study  as  a special 
problem,  and  we  are  trying  to  find  out 
in  what  way  it  is  in  fact  distinguished 

from  other  conurbations. Alderman 

Bennett : Well,  I can  only  say  that  the 
reasons  which  made  the  Government 
decide  London  is  different  are  the 
reasons  which  operate  today.  We  in 
Essex  have  no  actual  knowledge  of  the 
problems  or  the  conditions  of  London 
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as  a whole.  We  concentrate  ourselves 
on  our  Essex  part,  which  is  now 
swallowed  up  in  the  extensive  conurba- 
tion of  London,  and  that  is  the  only 
one  we  know  well ; so  1 think  it  would 
be  unreasonable  for  us  to  attempt  to 
express  an  opinion  on  the  whole  of 
London,  which  is  the  subject  of  irnuch 
enquiry,  and  that  has  already  been 
expressed  by  the  Government  in  their 
separation  of  London  from  the  rest  of 
the  country.  It  is  their  separation  and 
they  did  it  after  careful  consideration. 

3875.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  You  lay 
stress  on  the  day-time  movements  in  this 
part  of  Metropolitan  Essex— people 
going  out  of  the  areas.  I think  that  your 
argument  suggests  this  to  one  reading 
it  ■ that  if  there  is  a great  deal  of  move- 
ment, then  the  area  inside  which  the 
movement  is— -where  people  are  spending 
their  days  on  the  one  hand  and  their 
nights  on  the  other— is  a very  real  unity 
because  the  people’s  lives  ate  .aff  ected  by 
that  whole  area  and  not  just  the  small 
part  in  which  they  spend  'the  night.  If 
in  practice  in  your  case  nearly  all  the 
movements  are  into  London,  might  that 
not  ibe  an  'argument  for  the  whole  of 
Greater  London  being  a unity,  rather 
than  Metropolitan  Essex  being  a unity? 
— — It  is  an  argument,  but  it  is  not  local 
government.  There  ate  a good,  many 
States  in  the  world  that  are  less  in  size. 
I would  not  regard  that  as  local  govern- 
ment ait  all— it  is  a new  thing  entirely, 
regional  government  of  that  nature. 

3876.  Accepting  that  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  if  the  movements  from  the 
various  parts  of  Metropolitan  Essex  are 
mainly  all  into  London.  . . . — —That. is 
not  so.  There  are  quite  big  industrial 
belts  in  the  southern  part,  of  South-West 
Essex,  and  there  is  considerable  move- 
ment of  population  that  way ; and  there 
is  the  other,  clerical  and  others,  into 
London,  and  some  of  the  smaller  fac- 
tories in  the  East  End,  but  the  movement 
from  'this  particular  .area  is  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  they  are  very  largely  becom- 
ing 'dormitories  because  they  have  no 
room  now  for  much  expansion  of  the 
industrial  .area. 

3877.  You  would  think  that  a great 

deal  of  this  movement  is  within  Metro- 
politan Essex? 1 would  think  so.  I 

lived  in  that  area  for  a number  of  years, 
and  I would  say  generally  it  is  so. 


3878.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Actually,  I 
suppose  the  published  statistics  do  tell 
us  in  each  district  how  many  people 
go  from  that  district  into  London  and 
how  many  go  into  other  parts  of  Essex. 
Yes. 

3879.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  The  argu- 
ment that  Metropolitan  Essex  is  a unity 
does  largely  depend  on  the  amount  of 
movement  within  Metropolitan  Essex? 
If  the  individual  areas  were  all  exporting 
into  London,  the  argument  for  'the  unity 
of  Metropolitan  Essex  would  not  be  so 

strong ; is  that  right? 1 would  like 

to  think  about  that,  Sir.  There  are  other 
implications  on  that.  Sir. 

3880.  Mr.  Cadbury:  May  I put  this 

in  a rather  different  way?  As  I see 
it,  quite  a lot  of  your  argument  in  your 
evidence  and  in  your  statement  is  on 
the  very  excellence  of  the  balance  be- 
tween town  and  country  in  the  county 
of  Essex? Precisely. 

3881.  There  is  obviously  no  clear  cut 

black  and  white  of  this  thing? No. 

3882.  You  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
very  great  magnetism  and  pull  of 
London  operating  on  the  whole  of  the 
perimeter  of  South-West  Essex.  That 
is  obvious  from  all  angles.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  are  making  the  case 
for  maintaining  the  pattern  as  it  is 
today  and,  as  it  were,  turning  your 
back  on  the  London  problems— Yes, 
Sir. 

3883.  Now  clearly  we,  as  a Commis- 
sion, have  to  balance  the  pros  and  cons 
of  these  various  factors.  Would  you 
say  that  the  factor  of  proximity  to 
London  for  every  reason  was  a much 
more  significant  and  larger  factor  than 
the  adjacent  town  and  country  pattern 
to  which  you  referred  in  your  evidence? 

No,  Sir.  I think  that  the  mixing 

of  town  and  country  is  so  very  impor- 
tant. I think  for  one  reason  alone  which 
we  deal  with  later  on  is  considering  the 
question  of  overspill.  Surely  it  is  much 
better  for  the  authority  to  be  in  exist- 
ence which  has  within  its  boundaries 
the  overspill  and  the  places  in  which  to 
spill  them. 

3884.  Yes,  but  if  you  accept  the  thesis 

that  London,  the  centre  of  London,  is 
to  be  surrounded  by  a town  and  country 
pattern  then  you  are  completely  sur- 
rounding the  centre  and  the  largest  unit 
of  London  by  urban  areas? Yes. 
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3885.  Would  your  argument  go  so  far 
as  to  split  all  London  into  authorities 
going  right  into  the  centre  so  that  a 
town  and  country  pattern  could  apply  to 

the  whole  of  London? 'My  County 

Council  have  not  considered  the  question 
of  splitting  London.  I have  my  own 
personal  views  on  it  ibut  that  is  not  the 
County  Council’s  evidence.  I think  you 
must  not  press  me  to  divide  London. 
Sir.  I have  my  own  views  on  it. 

3886.  But  to  come  back  to  the 

Chairman’s  point,  you  do  not  feel  that 
there  are  special  considerations  in  South- 
West  Essex  that  divide  it  from  the  rest 
of  the  country?  You  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  left  the  whole  Of  Essex 
outside  the  survey  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, would  you? 1 do  not  think 

so.  I think  it  is  right  you  should  con- 
sider it.  After  all,  it  is  very  much  more 
difficult  to  decide  to  make  no  change 
than  it  is  to  decide  to  make  a change. 

3887.  .Yes,  but  the  Chairman’s  point 

was  this : that  for  the  rest  of.  England 
certain  considerations  were  laid  down. 
Greater  London  was  omitted. Yes. 

3888.  As  I see  it,  your  argument  about 
town  and  country  and  so  on  is  that  Essex 
is  much  more  like  the  rest  of  the  country 

than  part  of  Greater  London. Sir, 

I started  by  laying  what  I said  was  the 
basis  of  my  whole  approach  to  this  and 
I stick  to  it,  that  for  good  government, 
as  the  Government  Departments  them- 
selves have  said  in  the  case  of  one 
authority  that  because  it  was  a one-class 
area  the  services  had  deteriorated  but 
that  there  were  signs  of  change.  I think 
it  is  right  that  there  should  be  mixed 
populations  in  areas  of  county  govern- 
ment with  the  larger  services  dealt  with 
by  the  county  and  purely  local  services 
dealt  with  by  the  districts.  I think  for 
government  that  is  the  ideal  state  of 
'affairs  wheher  it  be  in  Northumberland 
or  whether  it  be  ,in  Essex.  I cannot  speak 
for  Northumberland  but  looking  at  Essex 
5 can  only  say  after  my  many  years  there 
•that  it  worked  well  because  of  the  mix- 
ture of  town  and  country.  I think  Mr. 
Berridge  has  a point  on  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.— Mr.  Berridge:  It  was  going  back 
to  the  Chairman’s  original  query.  Per- 
haps I might  invite  your  attentiion  to 
paragraph  44  of  the  White  Paper  of  July, 
.1956,  and  it  says  there  that  this  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Government: 


“ The  conurbation  of  Greater 
London  is  unique : it  has  a population 
of  over  8 million,  which  is  more  than 
three  times  as  large  as  that  of  any  of 
the  other  conurbations.  Some  5-£ 
million  people  live  in  the  two  wholly 
urban  counties  of  London  and 
Middlesex.  A conurbation  also 
embraces  over  35  county  districts, 
divided  among  four  other  administra- 
tive counties,  and  three  county 
boroughs.” 

The  Chairman  asked  why  is  it  different 
from  the  other  conurbations.  I think 
the  answer  is  that  the  opinion  has  already 
been  expressed  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  is,  in  fact,  unique  at  least 
because  of  its  size  and  the  very  con- 
siderable number  of  district  authorities 
and  local  authorities  which  are  com- 
prised within  it. 

3889.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Yes,  I recog- 
nise that,  and  because  it  is  unique  in 
some  respects  it  is  no  doubt  the.  reason 
why  it  is  the  subject  of  a special  inquiry. 
What  I have  been  trying  to  find  out,  and 
I recognise  it  is  difficult  for  authorities 
to  give  us  a complete  answer,  is  what 
are  the  reasons  why  in  this  particular 
conurbation  the  actual  distribution  of 
functions  between  authorities  should  be 
different  from  what  it  is  in  other  conur- 
bations. The  particular  point  which  was 
raised  was  if  there  are  to  be  county 
boroughs  why  the  qualification  for  being 
a county  borough  should  be  different 
in  London  from  what  it  is  under  the 
Act  in  other  conurbations.  I do  not 
want  to  pursue  the  point.  I put  the 
question : you  have  given  me  such 
answers  as  commended  themselves  to 
you  and  I think  we  have  gone  as  far  as 

we  can  on  that  point. Alderman 

Bennett:  We  are  trying  to  be  helpful, 
Sir  John. 

Sir  John  Wrigley:  Yes,  quite. 

3890.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I should 
like  to  ask  a question  which  Alderman 
Bennett  may  think  to  be  a -relatively 
small  question : in  any  case  he  has 
answered  it  in  another  place,  but  I would 
like  to  raise  it  again.  That  is  the  point 
of  Chelmsford  as  the  centre  for  Metro- 
politan Essex.  Alderman  Bennett  has 
emphasised  ito  us  the  tremendous  part 
that  Metropolitan  Essex  plays  in  most 
fields  in  the  county  of  Essex  as  at  present 
constituted.  But  just  on  this  relatively 
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restricted  point  of  the  implications  of  the 
(position  of  Chelmsford:  it  is  a distance 
away.  This  tends  to  mean  that  meetings 
have  to  take  place  in  the  daytime  instead 
of  in  the  evening  and  that  there  are 
quite  a number  of  people  living  in 
Metropolitan  Essex  who  perhaps  cannot 
undertake  service  on  the  County  Council 
who  might  in  some  way  be  suitable.  I 
wondered  if  you  would  just  say  a word 
about  Chelmsford  as  a centre  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Metropolitan  Essex? 

Yes,  Sir.  The  evidence  really  on 

this  is  the  elections.  There  is  no  dearth 
of  candidates,  quite  unlike  Devon  where 
they  have  about  75  per  cent  unopposed 
returns,  I believe.  An  odd  one  or  two 
might  slip  through  unopposed,  but 
generally  there  is  a full  election  every 
time.  On  the  evidence  of  the  quality  of 
the  membership  over  the  30  years  I have 
seen  it,  we  have  first  class  members.  Like 
any  other  body  of  laymen  you  have  what 
I might  call  the  top  ten ; you  have  the 
other  80  per  cent  who  are  really  first 
class,  fine  people ; there  are  the  odd  10 
per  cent  you  would  probably  like  to 
dispose  of,  that  is  the  way  local  govern- 
ment works.  I would  say  the  quality  of 
membership  is  good.  We  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  candidates  and  the  fact 
that  they  know  before  they  are  ever 
eleoted  precisely  what  they  have  to  do 
ensures  that  we  get  full  attendance 
because  when  I first  joined  the  County 
Council  if  we  had  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bers present  ait  a meeting  it  was  a lot. 
Today  we  are  up  to  90  or  95  per  cent 
at  every  meeting.  So  there  are  no  diffi- 
culties. It  may  he  argued  that  because 
we  hold  afternoon  meetings  a certain 
strata  of  society  is  unable  to  be  present. 
But  then  what  shall  we  do  with  the  night 
workers,  postmen,  newspaper  men— 
there  is  a whole  world.  I served  on  night 
work  for  many  years,  and  used  to  meet 
all  night  workers  in  London.  They  could 
argue  why  not  have  Council  meetings 
at  2 o’clock  in  the  morning,  so  _ you 
cannot  cater  for  every  strata  of  society ; 
but  provided  the  system  works  and  you 
are  able  to  get  an  effective  representa- 
tion by  election,  I think  the  system  has 
justified  itself  and  the  distance  _ is 
apparently  no  bar  to  effective  service 
upon  the  County  Council  of  Essex. 

3891.  Thank  you,  that  answers  one 
side  of  the  question.  On  the  point  of 
the  deliberations  and  discussions  in  the 
County  Council  would  you  say  that 


there  tends  to  be  any  lining  up  of  the 
interests  or  points  of  view  of  Metro- 
politan Essex  on  the  one  hand  and  the 

Test  of  Essex  on  the  other? It  is 

'not  so.  I have  found  that  our 
(London  members  are  taking  a very 
(broad  view.  You  are  bound  to  get 
(one  or  two,  particularly  new  members 
(who  when  they  first  come  to  the  county 
(council  look  upon  their  borough  as 
(the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  for 
the  first  year  or  two,  they  are  very 
much  borough-minded.  After  they 
have  finished  their  first  three  years  they 
see  the  broader  aspect  of  the  work  and 
I would  say  there  is  no  line  up  of  the 
various  members,  but  a mutual  under- 
standing because  the  town  man  and  the 
country  man  come  to  see  the  problems 
of  both  sides  and  generally  it  works 
very  well.  There  is  no  bitterness  be- 
tween .boroughs  and  districts  in  general 
— the  odd  one  or  two,  yes,  you  will  get 
that,  Sir. 

3892.  Sir  John  Wrigley : There  is  one 
other  general  point.  A reference  was 
made  in-  your  statement  to  the  question 
of  the  extent  of  knowledge  of  the  public 
about  the  work  of  the  County  Council. 
I wonder  whether  you  could  say  some- 
thing to  us  about  what  the  County 
Council  does  to  make  it  and  its  services 
known,  particularly  in  those  services 
where  you  may  have  no  delegation  at 
all  or  where  the  delegation  must  be  to 
a particular  district  council.  I recognise 
that,  say  in  an  Excepted  District  no 
doubt  the  proceedings  of  the  council 
give  information  on  services.  Where  you 
have  something  in  the  nature  of  the 
divisional  executive  or  an  area  com- 
mittee whose  meetings,  I gather,  are  not 
publicised,  how  does  the  public  become 
aware  of  the  work  done  by  the  County 
Council? We  have  services  hand- 

books for  health  services  and  the  like 
which  are  distributed.  There  are,  of 
course,  the  normal  means  of  contact 
between  the  members.  May  I say  that 
we  have  145  members  of  the  County 
Council  and  very  nearly  5,000  co-opted 
members  distributed  all  over  the  countyi 
So  you  will  appreciate  the  wide  spread 
of  individuals  who  are  taking  part  in 
county  work  in  some  form  or  other. 
That  in  itself  is  first  class,  but  one  of 
the  difficulties  is  that  you  pay  the- 
penalty  for  efficiency  in  local  govern- 
ment. If  you  are  highly  efficient  no 
one  .takes  very  much  notice.  If  a ser- 
vice runs  well  nobody  bothers,  they  are 
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not  interested.  But  let  it  go  wrong  and 
then  they  want  to  know.  I had  an 
example  in  my  own  village.  There  are 
348  houses  on  a housing  estate  run  by 
the  local  council.  I know  every  occu- 
pant. I put  to  them  one  question: 
supposing  you  had  a blocked  drain, 
where  would  you  go?  Where  is  the 
Housing  Manager’s  Department?  There 
was  not  10  per  cent  of  them  who  knew 
but  all  the  unmarried  sons  living  in  the 
odd  rooms  and  the  lodgers  knew  where 
it  was.  They  knew  the  names  of  all  the 
staff,  they  knew  the  names  of  the  County 
District  Clerk.  In  other  words,  the  need 
for  the  service  is  emphasised  when  there 
(is  a problem.  Once  you  have  solved  the 
problem  of  the  service  and  given  a first 
class  service  the  Englishman  is  some- 
what lazy,  he  does  not  want  to  know. 
Very  few  know  the  organisation  behind 
the  common  water  tap  and  the  sewage 
system  and  why  should  they?  They 
want  a good  service.  We  publicise  it 
that  way.  The  members  are  the  best 
publicisers.  They  are  good  constitu- 
ents. They  may  have  heard  of  sug- 
gestions and  improvements.  The  divi- 
sional executive  include  members  of  the 
(local  council,  they  report  to  the  divisional 
executive  and  report  back  to  their 
council  meeting.  There  are  full  reports 
there.  The  Education  Committee  of 
the  County  Council  meet  in  public, 
all  reports  are  there.  We  are  consider- 
ing as  to  whether  or  not  anything  can 
be  done  to  improve  still  further  the 
public  relations  side  of  our  work.  The 
Minister  has  stressed  once  or  twice  that 
he  would  like  to  see  something  done. 
We  have  collaborated  with  the  National 
Association  of  Local  Government 
Officers  in  exhibitions  and  competitions ; 
we  have  held  quizzes  at  the  schools 
on  the  services.  I was  president 
of  one  only  three  weeks  ago 
when  'the  whole  of  'the  schools  in  one 
area  had  had  competitions  on  local 
government  services  and  we  had  the  final. 
It  really  was  inspiring  to  see  even  young 
people  of  14  and  15  years  of  age  talking 
intelligently  about  'the  local  services.  It 
is  a combination  of  a lot  of  little 
pressures  here  and  there  with  the  ready 
support  of  the  Press.  The  Press  treat  us 
very  well.  They  never  give  you  what 
you  really  want  but  taking  it  by  and 
large  we  have  a very  good  Press.  They 
have  limited  space  arid  they  give  the 
County  fair  write-ups  for  the  more 
important  parts  of  their  work.  Is  there 
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any  other  angle  on  which  I have  not 
touched?  I have  tried  to  cover  the  whole 
range  of  the  little  bits  of  publicity  which 
together  bring  it  home  to  the  public? 

3893.  Yes,  I think  one  would  agree 
generally  you  have  tried  to  cover  a wide 
range  of  ways  in  which  the  County 
Council  do  publicise.  There  is  a know- 
ledge of  their  services  and  information 
about  what  they  are  doing.  It  might  be 
said  that  if  in  a county  borough  the  local 
paper  publishes  the  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  borough  council,  then  the 
local  papers  of  the  county  can  publish 
the  proceedings  of  the  county  council? 
Yes,  Sir. 

3894.  That  is  why  I am  asking  what 
you  are  doing  yourselves  to  disseminate 
information  about  what  the  County 

Council  does. As  I have  said  there 

is  no  one  answer  to  it.  There  are  sug- 
gestions that  you  should  have  a book 
containing  all  services  distributed. 
Believe  me,  it  does  not  work.  To  the 
woman  whose  child  has  missed  going  to 
school  the  only  thing  that  matters  to 
her  is  the  school  attendance  officer.  She 
is  not  concerned  with  the  Wild  Birds 
Committee.  The  impact  upon  indi- 
viduals is  really  related  to  their  particu- 
lar services  and  you  can  talk  about  the 
others  but  it  goes  over  their  heads.  The 
best  publicity  is  in  the  following  ways 
with  different  bits  here  and  there, 
personal  contact,  exhibitions,  shows  and 
competitions  locally  plus  the  invaluable 
aid  that  we  get  from  the  Press.  They 
are  always  very  good  to  us.  If  a special 
notice  has  to  be  made  they  always  come 
up  to  scratch.  You  would  expect  the 
local  councils  to  have  a little  more 
publicity  in  the  local  papers  than  the 
county  council  but  the  publicity  you  get 
is  related  to  its  news  value  and  not  to 
its  merit.  If  you  throw  a member  out 
of  the  council  and  bring  the  police  in 
you  will  get  more  publicity  in  that  week 
than  the  whole  of  the  work  in  the  past 
three  months.  I had  an  experience  of  it 
this  week. 

3895.  I have  evidence  of  that  as  a 
citizen  who  has  assiduously  read  his  local 
paper  from  cover  to  cover  more  carefully 
than  I read  my  daily  paper.  There  may 
be  other  general  questions  which  we 
might  want  to  recall  at  the  end  but  I 
am  particularly  anxious  that  we  should 
deal  with  education  this  morning  because 
Sir  Charles  Morris  will  be  putting  the 
bulk  of  the  questions  and  he  will  not 
A 9 
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be  here  this  afternoon.  So  I think,  if 
you  do  not  mind,  _ we  would  like  now 

•to  deal  with  education. -Yes,  Sir.  Mr. 

Lawrence  will  deal  with  that. 

. 3896.  Would  it  'be  your  wish  now  that 
your  Chief  Education  Officer  would  make 
a preliminary  statement  about  education. 

-If  you  please,  Six. -Mr.  Lawrence : 
Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  I might  say 'by 
way  of  introduction  that  X have  been 
Chief  Education  Officer  for  Essex  for 
rather  a long  time,  twenty  years,  and 
I was  concerned  with  the  making  of  the 
administrative  arrangements  which  now 
appertain  in  the  county  as  well  as  being 
concerned  with  carrying  them  out.  Of 
course,  the  County  Council  has  been 
the  local  education  authority  for  all 
forms  of  education  for  56  years  and 
within  the  administrative  county  four  of 
■the  authorities  were  until  1944  authorities 
for  elementary  education  but  the  others 
have  not  had  _ experience  of  being 
education  authorities. 

I have  looked  at  the  evidence  which 
has  been  submitted  on  behalf  of  those 
authorities.  There  are  just  a few  points 
in  it  on  which  X would  like  to  comment 
They  make  reference  on  page  11  .tt!e,r 
memorandum  to  certain  forms  of  higher 
education,  suggesting  that  in  Ilford  and 
Walthamstow  they  had  been  providing 
for  them.  Of  course,  the  County  Council 
has  always  been  the  authority  for  provid- 
ing technical  education  and  it  has  indeed 
very  big  technical  colleges  at  Barking  and 
at  Walthamstow.  I think  the  reference 
in  the  evidence  submitted  by  the  West- 
Essex  authorities  must  have  been  in  rela- 
tion to  the  central  schools  which  they 
provided  as  elementary  education 
authorities  but  which  were,  of  course,  on 
the  Board  of  Education  lists  of  elemen- 
tary schools  and  not  higher  education. 


I would  also  like  to  question  the  state- 
ment which  is  made  in  their  memoran- 
dum that  there  has  been  no  advantage  to 
their  areas  in  having  the  County  Council 
as  the  local  education  authority.  It  seems 
to  me  that  all  these  districts  have,  in  fact, 
benefited  from  the  county  service.  The 
parents  and  the  children  in  the  area  who 
receive  the  services  have  had  a much 
wider  freedom  of  choice  than  could  have 
been  the  case  under  smaller  authorities. 
The  county  has  been  able  to  provide 
things  like  boarding  schools,  special 


schools.  It  has  set  up,  for  example,  three 
secondary  modern  boarding  schools  and 
it  has  offered  facilities  for  education  at 
independent  schools.  Within  the  last 
year  tWo  new  residential  special  schools 
have  been  provided  and,  of  course,  the 
West-Essex  authorities  have  a full  share 
in  all  those  facilities. 

I think  the  teachers  in  the  services  of 
the  authority  have  had  a much  wider 
scope  for  movement  and  promotion,  ex- 
perience in  different  types  of  school,  than 
could  be  provided  under  small  authori- 
ties. The  county  has  a very  considerable 
staff  of  advisers  on  separate  school 
subjects,  music,  drama,  wood  work,  metal 
work,  art,  domestic  science,  needlework, 
physical  education,  various  sciences,  mare 
than  could  be  provided  by  small  authori- 
ties and  as  a part  of  its  regular  service  it 
provides  a wide  range  of  courses  of  fur- 
ther training  for  teachers.  In  a time  of 
shortage  of  teachers  the  fact  that  the 
county  has  an  unattached  staff  of  some  75 
teachers  who  can  be  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  county  where  they  may  he  required 
has  been  a very  great  help.  I think  it 
was  only  last  autumn  that  one  of  our 
county  districts  wrote  to  us  expressing 
appreciation  for  the  unattached  staff  that 
we  had  been  able  to  supply  them  which 
enabled  the  schools  to  open  when  there 
was  some  doubt  because  of  the  shortage 
of  teachers  for  the  schools  whether  they 
could  open. 

Then  I think  there  have  been  further 
advantages  in  the  planning  of  new 
schools.  The  county  architect  and  his 
staff  have,  since  the  war,  had  a vast 
experience  of  the  planning  of  new 
schools.  Year  by  year  we  issue  a bulletin 
supplement  to  our  ordinary  magazine 
which  goes  round  six  times  a year  show- 
ing what  new  schools  have  been  pro- 
duced. I would  like  to  hand  in  a speci- 
men of  one  of  those  as  indicating  what 
our  county  architect’s  department  can  do. 
Even  when  we  employ  private  architects 
or  the  architects  of  the  Excepted  District 
authorities  on  work  there  has  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  consultation  and  there  the 
expertise  of  the  county  architect’s 
department  with  a vast  fund  of  experi- 
ence has  been,  I think,  of  very  great 
value  to  these  authorities. 

Of  course,  technical  education  in  the 
county  has  for  long  been  organised  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a very  much  wider 
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area  and  the  big  colleges  which  have 
resulted  from  that  overall  organisation 
have  most  generous  facilities  and  are 
well  and  amply  staffed.  The  two  col- 
leges of  Barking  and  Walthamstow  are 
now  costing  the  County  Council  some- 
thing like  £fm.  a year,  which  is  an 
amount  which  is  rapidly  increasing  and 
X think  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
if  they  had  been  small  authorities  in 
those  areas  those  colleges  would  ever 
have  been  provided. 

X think  one  might,  therefore,  question 
the  statement  which  is  made  that  the 
authorities  in  South-West  Essex  would 
be  competent  to  administer  the  educa- 
tion service  themselves.  Six  of  them,  of 
course,  are  Excepted  Districts.  Horn- 
church had  the  right  to  be  but  gave  it  up 
and  the  other  authorities  have  never  had 
the  experience  of  either  being  education 
authorities  or  Excepted  Districts. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  critioisms 
in  the  memorandum  of  the  services  which 
the  County  Council  provide.  They  are 
criticisms  in  general  terms  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  answer  in  general  terms. 
On  the  other  hand,  I think  it  would  be 
taking  up  your  time  if  I tried  to  deal 
with  them  in  detail  in  this  evidence.  No 
doubt  the  system  is  capable  of  improve- 
ment but  I think  my  opinion,  after  watch- 
ing it  for  fourteen  years,  is  that  it  works 
well  and,  indeed,  that  it  works  better  than 
I expected  it  would.  From  time  to  time 
improvements  have  been  effected  within 
the  present  framework  and,  of  course, 
Excepted  Districts  are  free  at  any  time  to 
propose  amendments  of  their  schemes. 
The  initiative  is  with  the  boroughs  in 
regard  to  the  schemes  of  the  Excepted 
Districts.  They  have  had  from  time  to 
time  some  disputes  with  the  County 
Council.  Because  they  are  referred  to  I 
will  just  mention  them  but  I think  you 
will  see  that  they  are  not  really  disputes 
on  educational  matters  but  rather  on  legal 
matters,  and  administrative  matters.  For 
example,  the  question  of  where  an  edu- 
cation office  should  be : should  it  be 
taken  out  of  its  present  building  and  put 
into  a new  town  hall?  That  was  one 
dispute.  Again,  there  was  a question  as 
to  whether  certain  conditions  in  the 
County  Council  Standing  Orders  applied 
to  a contract  made  by  an  Excepted  Dis- 
trict. _ The  question  whether  certain 
premises  were  transferred  from  the 
borough  council  to  the  County  Council 
by  the  Education  Act  of  1944,  again  a 
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legal  argument.  The  question  whether  ap- 
proval had  been  given  to  a borough 
council  to  erect  a school  or  whether  the 
County  Council  were  to  erect  it.  Finally, 
a question  whether  an  Excepted  District 
could  reorganise  its  youth  service  with- 
out reference  to  the  County  Council. 
They  are  the  five  matters  on  which  there 
have  been  official  disputes.  The  Minister 
of  Education  ruled  that  two  of  them 
were  not  his  business.  In  one  case  he 
gave  a settlement  in  favour  of  the 
Excepted  District  and  in  the  other  two 
cases  in  favour  of  the  County  Council. 

There  is  also  a complaint  in  this  memo- 
randum about  the  uniformity  of  adminis- 
tration in  education.  There  has  been 
something  said  this  morning  about  the 
County  Council’s  suggestion  ■ about 
remedying  this  but  I would  like  to  point 
out  that  this  uniformity  has  another 
aspect  to  it.  The  Essex  Authority,  I 
think  I can  say,  has  the  general  reputa- 
tion of  being  a progressive  education 
authority  in  many  directions,  for 
example,  in  its  schemes  of  assistance  to 
parents,  of  awards  to  students,  special 
responsibility  payments  to  teachers,  just 
to  take  a few.  Indeed,  we  have  had  a 
dispute  ourselves  with  the  Ministry  of 
Education  which  said  that  we  were  being 
too  generous  with  regard  to  our  awards. 
So  that  by  imposing  uniformity,  in  fact 
the  County  Council  has  been  putting  up 
the  standards  in  its  area. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  examples 
which  one  could  bring  forward  to  answer 
the  criticisms  which  have  been  made  but 
let  us  take  the  big  issues.  When  the 
development  plan  of  the  county  was  pre- 
pared it  was  each  Excepted  District’s 
duty  to  make  a draft.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt to  impose  uniformity  of  pattern 
on  the  development  plan  for  the  county. 
The  county  recognised  that  the  circum- 
stances in  different  districts  varied  a good 
deal  and  they  were  able  to  listen  to  and 
accept  almost  entirely  the  suggestions  for 
the  development  plan  which  came  for- 
ward from  the  Divisional  Executive. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  no  time  has  the 
County  Council  been  unwilling  to  recon- 
sider a suggestion  which  had  been  previ- 
ously adopted.  A recent  proposal,  for 
example,  from  one  of  our  Excepted 
Districts  for  a comprehensive  school  was 
accepted  by  the  County  Council  and  has 
now  been  approved  by  the  Minister. 

A 10 
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There  is  another  complaint  in  this 
memorandum  about  delays  in  carrying 
out  the  building  projects.  This  had  the 
look  of  being  a serious  complaint  and  I 
have,  therefore,  gone  into  it  in  a little 
detail  because  clearly  one’s  administra- 
tive machinery  must  be  able  to  deal  with 
building  projects  as  expeditiously  as  cir- 
cumstances allow.  I find  that  in  the  last 
six  years  there  have  been  42  major  build- 
ing projects  in  Excepted  Districts  of 
Essex.  A delay  of  any  serious  kind  has 
been  limited  to  7 of  those  42  and  when 
I analysed  the  causes  for  the  delay  they 
are  such  things  as  change  in  the  scope 
of  the  project,  getting  it  later  into  a pro- 
gramme, and  requests  from  the  Minister 
of  Education  to  amend  the  plan  after  the 
draft  had  been  prepared.  There  is  not 
one  case  that  I can  find  in  which  the 
cause  of  delay  has  been  associated  with 
committee  procedure. 

In  another  part  of  the  memorandum 
dealing  with  County  Divisional  Execu- 
tives there  is  a suggestion  that  the  areas 
of  the  Divisional  Executives  are  too 
large.  In  the  South-West  area,  that 
means  the  Forest  Division  of  Essex, 
which  when  it  was  started  in  1945  had  a 
population  of  just  under  140,000  but 
which  has  now  grown  to  about  240,000. 
It  has  grown  because  there  have  been 
several  L.C.C.  housing  estates  in  the  area 
as  well  as  local  development  and  there 
has  been  the  new  town  of  Harlow  put 
into  it.  The  County  Council  accept  the 
fact  that  that  division  has  grown  too 
large  but  it  has  been  negotiating  with  the 
several  authorities  in  it  towards  making 
a change.  We  therefore  consider  that 
changes  of  that  kind  can  be  considered 
within  the  existing  framework. 

The  County  Council  has  also  taken 
very  great  care  to  see  that  the  members 
of  the  Divisional  Executive  can  put  their 
point  of  view.  Under  the  Standing 
Orders  of  the  County  Council  every 
Divisional  Executive  is  entitled  to 
appoint  one  of  its  members  to  serve  on 
the  County  Education  Committee  so  that 
we  have  added  to  the  County  Education 
Committee  11  representatives,  one  from 
each  of  our  Divisional  Executives  to  put 
the  local  point  of  view.  We  also  try  to 
keep  the  members  informed  by  issuing 
a magazine  which  goes  round  to  the 
schools,  to  the  managers,  members  of  the 
Divisional  Executive,  six  times  a year 
and  other  literature  from  time  to  time 
which  we  produce  about  the  education 


service.  Here,  for  example,  are  two  of 
our  four  year  reports  about  the  services 
of  education  in  the  county,  all  of  which 
are  supplied  to  members  of  the  authority, 

I might  hand  those  in  as  evidence  of 
what  the  Chairmen  of  the  County  Coun- 
cil has  said  in  that  connection. 

On  the  basis  of  their  experience  in  the 
Divisional  Executive  and  in  the  county 
authority  the  various  authorities  in  the 
county  are  free  to  discuss  the  service, 
their  complaints,  and  to  make  proposals, 

I try,  of  course,  as  an  officer  to  deal  with 
things  like  that  before  they  reach  the 
stage  of  disagreement  officially.  Ever 
since  schemes  of  divisional  administra- 
tion were  first  mooted  I have  had  regular 
monthly  meetings  with  the  Divisional 
Education  officers  from  the  Excepted 
Districts  as  well  as  from  the  county 
divisions  and  there  is  no  difference  made 
between  them.  They  are  all  perfectly 
free  to  talk  either  about  delegated 
matters  or  matters  of  county  policy 
because  they  see  the  papers  which  are 
issued  to  the  members  of  the  Education 
Committee. 

May  I turn  now  for  a moment  to  the 
question  of  all-purpose  authorities  and 
quote  the  statement  in  the  second,  memo- 
randum of  evidence  that  the  only 
possible  solution  is  the  raising  wherever 
practicable  of  the  present  Borough 
Councils  to  the  status  of  all-purpose 
authorities.  I would  like  to  suggest  to  the 
Commission  that  there  would  be  some 
very  definite  disadvantages  to  the  educa- 
tion service  from  such  a change.  In  the 
first  place  education  is  dominated  and  is 
likely  to  be  dominated  for  some  years  by 
the  question  of  .teacher  supply.  The 
creation  of  new  authorities  will  not  add 
to  the  number  of  teachers.  ,But  it  would 
add  to  the  problem  of  bringing  about 
their  fair  distribution.  It  is  not  likely 
to  be  easier  to  get  fair  distribution  if 
each  borough  could  go  in  for  a separate 
system  of  allowances  for  teachers,  have  a 
different  staffing  ratio  in  the  schools,  to 
compete  with  all  the  others.  The  prob- 
lem is  manageable  at  present  by  reason 
of  county  staffing  standards,  by  county 
scale  of  allowances  and  in  present  excep- 
tional circumstances  where  the  Ministry 
of  Education  gives  us  a quota  of 
teachers  by  giving  each  Divisional  Execu- 
tive a share  of  that  quota,  retaining  only 
for  the  County  Council  a very  small 
number  to  provide  the  unattached  staff 
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to  which  I have  already  referred.  Then 
X think  it  must  be  admitted  that  a system 
of  small  education  authorities  would  be 
very  likely  to  encourage  more  parochial- 
ism in  the  appointment  of  teachers  and 
the  in-breeding  within  the  service.  In  a 
service  as  big  as  ours  where  there  are 
now  over  ten  thousand  teachers  and  950 
schools  there  is  really  no  danger  of  in- 
breeding.  A teacher  may  move,  a 
teacher  sometimes  does  move,  say,  from 
Harwich  to  Walthamstow  or  from 
Colchester  to  Barking  or  vice  versa  and 
I 'think  that  is  a very  good  thing  indeed 
for  the  service  and  it  would  be  lost  or  at 
least  it  -would  ibe  reduced. 

Then,  of  course,  I need  hardly  point 
out  that  -the  County  Council  have  said  in 
their  evidence  that  the  grammar  schools 
and  the  technical  schools  in  Essex  have 
been  planned  not  on  a borough  basis 
but  on  a county  basis.  If  each  borough 
was  its  own  authority  Ilford  would  be 
short  of  several  selective  schools,  Leyton 
would  have  far  too  many,  Barking  would 
have  no  grammar  schools  but  it  would 
have  a technical  school  much  bigger 
than  it  requires.  To  illustrate  that  point 
I -have  here  a quotation  from  a recent 
report  of  -the  Ministry  of  Education  on 
one  school  in  Leyton.  This  is  what  it 
says : — 

“There  -has  been  little  change  in 
the  size  of  the  school.  Only  the  sixth 
form  schools  run  to  their  full  extent. 
There  has  been,  however,  a marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  girls  who 
come  from  outside  the  borough. 
These  now  number  237  out  of  506 
pupils  or  47  per  cent,  as  against  10 
per  cent,  in  1937.” 

To  put  it  in  -another  way,  in  1937  ouit  of 
100  pupils  -in  this  girls’  High  School 
90  came  from  the  borough  of  Leyton. 
In  1953,  which  is  the  year  of  this  report, 
that  percentage  had  gone  down  from  90 
to  53.  I would  remind  you  that  some 
of  these  boroughs,  and  particularly 
Leyton,  are  tending  to  decline  in  popu- 
lation and  therefore  -the  number  of 
children  to  be  expected  in  these  schools 
will  sink  further.  They  ought  in  the 
interests  of  the  education  to  serve  a wider 
area  and  under  the  present  system  they 
are  able  to  do  it. 

Finally,  as  -another  general  point  it 
would  be  -most  unfortunate  if  in  a thing 
like  scales  of  assistance,  maintenance 
allowances,  tuition  grants,  school  cloth- 
ing, school  uniform,  parents  on  opposite 
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sides  of  the  street  got  different  grants 
from  different  authorities.  It  really 
would  be  rather  -tiresome.  There  is 
scope  for  experiment,  as  has  been  said, 
but  this  is  not  one  of  the  places  where 
one  would  want  too  much  local  dis- 
cretion about  the  amounts  to  be  given. 

Finally  I would  -like  to  comment  on 
two  other  services  very  briefly.  In  1948 
the  County  Council  exercised  an  option 
to  provide  a youth  employment  service 
over  the  whole  county.  It  need  not 
have  done  so.  It  could  have  left  it 
entirely  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour  to 
do,  but  it  elected  to  do  it  and  to  accept 
a -share  of  25  per  cent,  of  -the  respon- 
sibility for  the  cost  of  providing  that 
service.  It  has  local  offices  all  over 
the  county  but  the  county  has  also  pro- 
vided some  services  which  a borough 
could  not.  There  is,  for  example,  a ser- 
vice for  older  school  leavers  which  has  a 
specialist  advisory  staff.  At  the  moment 
there  are  two,  a man  and  a woman 
educational  guidance  officers  on  my 
staff,  dealing  entirely  with  the  older 
school  leavers  and  the  many  careers 
that  are  open  to  .them.  No  county 
borough  to  my  knowledge  provides  any- 
thing like  that.  Similarly,  -there  is  a 
specialist  service  for  handicapped  young 
people  when  they  leave  school.  Again, 
a small  authority  would  hardly  do  it 
Careers  conferences  are  arranged  at 
regional  and  county  offices  for  young 
people  who  are  interested  in  particular 
groups  of  careers. 

Just  one  last  word  about  another 
service  which  the  County  Council  pro- 
vides and  which  falls  entirely  on  the 
rates,  I mean  the  county  library  service. 
Of  course,  there  are  a good  many  library 
authorities  within  the  county ; out  of 
the  one  and  three-quarter  million  popula- 
tion about  950,000  is  within  the  county 
library  service  and  -the  remainder  is 
under  individual  library  authorities.  But 
there  is  in  the  Commission’s  area  a 
population  in  Hornchurch,  Romford, 
Woodford,  Chigwell  and  so  on  totalling 
375,000  which  is  a substantial  part  of 
the  -total  population  of  Essex.  The 
service,  of  course,  could  run  if  that  were 
removed  but  having  watched  the  growth 
of  this  service  over  a number  of  years 
and  the  great  benefit  of  having  a very 
much  bigger  book  fund  which  a county 
library  service  can  provide  and  the  very 
fine  library  which  has  resulted  in  conse- 
quence I do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
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about  it  that  the  withdrawal  of  these 
large  populations  would  seriously  hinder 
the  development  of  the  service  and  would 
probably  mean  that  the  people  in  the 
areas  withdrawn  would  have  a less 
efficient  library  service  than  they  can 
have  at  the  moment  so  far  as  books  are 
concerned. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  this 
I could  speak  about,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
the  fact  that  I do  not  comment  on  every- 
thing in  the  memorandum,  of  course, 
does  not  mean  that  I could  not  do  so 
but  I hope  I have  touched  on  some  of 
the  more  important  issues. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Thank  you  very 
much. 

3897.  Sir  Charles  Morris : X should 
like  to  thank  Mr.  Lawrence  very  much 
for  his  statement.  He  has,  I think,  dealt 
with  a number  of  questions  that  I had 
it  in  mind  to  ask.  I am  extremely 
grateful  to  him  for  this  very  clear  state- 
ment on  those  questions  ; so  that  I would 
like  to  concentrate,  if  I may,  on  one  or 
two  questions  and  pursue  them  just  a 
little  further.  I would  like  to  start  with 
the  degree  of  delegation.  For  myself 
and  my  colleagues  this  is  the  first  time 
we  have  taken  evidence  from  a County 
Council,  except  the  London  County 
Council,  and  we  should  all  of  us  very 
much  appreciate  it  if,  for  instance,  on 
this  general  question  of  delegation  we 
might  pursue  rather  further  with  you 
the  question  of  how,  as  you  see  it,  it 
really  does  in  practice  work.  There 
may  be  a great  many  questions  before 
us  about  Excepted  Districts  and  they 
will  have  wider  application  than  just 
Essex,  but  Essex  is  the  first  county  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  to 
about  it  It  is  an  English  axiom  that 
one  needs  to  know  not  only  what  the 
system  on  paper  is  but  how  in  effect  it 
works  and  if  you  would  not  mind  our 
spending  a little  bit  of  time  with  you 
going  over  how  the  Excepted  District 
system  really  does  work  as  you  see  it 
in  Essex,  we  should  be  very  grateful. 
We  are  bearing  in  mind,  of  course,  that 
you  have  six  Excepted  Districts ; that 
they  are  all  of  them  asking  to  have 
powers  conferred  as  they  would  if 
they  came  under  a borough ; and  that 
Hornchurch  which  originally  did  not 
press  its  claim  to  be  an  Excepted 
District  is  now  saying  that  it  would  like 
to  be  an  Excepted  District.  Essex  has 
Very  wide  experience  of  dealing  with  the 


Excepted  District  problem  and  as  Mr. 
Lawrence  has  told  us  it  so  happened  that 
he  himself  worked  out  the  present 
system  as  well  as  being  concerned  with 
operating  it.  I wonder  if  you  would  mind 
if  we  start  with  first  principles  and  try 
to  get  a clear  picture  of  how  the  Ex- 
cepted District  pattern  works  in  Essex. 
Could  you  recapitulate  the  position 
about  officers  of  Excepted  Districts? 

Each  Excepted  District  has  a 

borough  education  officer  and  he  is  re- 
quired under  the  scheme  to  work  on 
behalf  of  the  Divisional  Executive,  that 
is  the  members  of  the  Council,  on  matters 
delegated  to  them  and  on  matters  which 
are  not  delegated  to  take  the  instructions 
from  the  County  Council  which  means, 
in  fact,  my  instructions.  There  have 
been  singularly  few  changes  in  person- 
nel over  .the  years,  one  retired  in  Janu- 
ary this  year  after  staying  in  the  service 
of  the  authority  .the  whole  time,  another 
one  is  due  to  retire  in  June,  all  the  others 
are  the  same  officers  who  were  there  or 
were  appointed  in  1945,  so  that 
they  have  become  a team  of 

people  working  together.  One  of  their 
big  responsibilities  which  comes  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  .is  to  submit  esti- 
mates of  the  expenditure  of  the  Ex- 
cepted District  .or  Divisional  Executive, 
as  the  case  may  ibe,  for  the  year  'begin- 
ning in  the  following  April.  Those  esti- 
mates come  forward  to  the  county 
authority.  The  Divisional  Executive  sends 
two  representatives,  a member  and  officer 
generally,  or  more  officers  if  they  wish, 
to  discuss  those  estimates  with  the  County 
Council.  That  is  done  every  year  at  the 
beginning  of  January.  They  attend  at 
County  Hall  where  there  is  free 
discussion  with  members  of  the  educa- 
tion committee  about  those  estimates. 
The  education  committee  modifies  the 
estimate  after  those  discussions.  They 
are  ithen  presented  to  the  county  educa- 
tion committee  and  the  County  Council. 
Once  they  are  adopted  by  the  County 
Council  the  Divisional  Executive  has 
freedom  to  spend  within  the  headings  of 
those  estimates.  It  has  to  bear  in  mind, 
of  course,  regulations  about  how.  it.  shall 
spend  ; this  means,  for  example,  if  it  is  a' 
question  of  what  should  be  spent  on 
books,  furniture,  apparatus  that  there  is 
an  acknowledged  standard  to  which  it 
must  work.  It  has  to  bear  in  mind,  of 
course,  the  Burnham  salary  scales  and 
things  like  that  but  the  County  Council 
does  not  interfere  with  the  spending  of 
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the.  revenue  esimates  apart  from  those 
general  points. 

In  regard  to  capital  expenditure  the 
Divisional  Executive  submit  an  estimate 
at -the  same  time  that  they  submit  their 
revenue  estimates  and  any  proposals  are 
included  in  the  list  which  goes  to  the 
County  Council  and  goes  through  on  the 
annual  capital  estimates.  After  some 
negotiations  with  Ilford  which  is  the 
biggest  of  our  Excepted  Districts,  a pro- 
cedure has  been  agreed  and  generally 
adopted  between  us  for  delegating  cer- 
tain of  the  capital  expenditure  and, 
whether  it  is  minor  capital  or  major 
capital,  it  may  be  delegated  to  the  Ex- 
cepted Districts  to  carry  out.  How  far 
that  can  be  done  must  depend  upon  the 
resources  of  the  local  authority  itself. 
Ilford,  for  example,  has  built  for  us 
primary  and  secondary  schools. 

3898.  Resources  in  officers? Yes. 

3899.  Or  financial  resources? -No, 

I was  thinking  of  resources  in  officers. 
The  financial  resources  in  regard  to  edu- 
cation come  from  the  County  Council. 
The  Treasurer  makes  amounts  payable 
to  the  boroughs  at  regular  intervals 
through  the  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
all  the  accounts  of  the  Excepted  Districts 
become  part  of  the  accounts  of  the  local 
education  authority. 

In  regard  to  teaching  staff  and  so  on, 
of  course,  the  Divisional  Executive  shares 
its  functions  with  managers  and  gover- 
nors of  schools.  They  are  statutory 
bodies  which  are  there  in  any  case. 
With  regard  to  heads  of  schools  the  Ex- 
cepted Districts  are  authorised  to  appoint 
heads  of  primary  schools  after  consider- 
ing any  recommendation  the  County 
Council  may  make  but  they  are  free  to 
appoint  whoever  they  wish.  In  regard 
to  heads  of  secondary  schools  the 
Divisional  Executive  appoints  some  mem- 
bers to  serve  on  the  joint  appointments 
committee  with  representatives  of  the 
governors  of  _ the  school  _ and  of  the 
county  authority.  There  is  a common 
pattern  through  the  six  schemes  on  mat- 
ters of  that  kind.  There  is  a delegation 
also  of  further  education  to  these  Ex- 
cepted Districts  covering  youth  services 
and  evening  institutes,  community  asso- 
ciations and  so  forth  in  the  areas  of  these 
authorities.  What  I have  said  about 
finance  in  regard  to  primary  and  second- 
ary schools  applies  to  them.  There  is 
no  delegation  of  functions  in  regard  to 
technical  education  because  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  the  technical  colleges  are 
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the  bodies  to  which  the  delegation : is 
made. 

I think  I have  tried  to  cover  the  general 
pattern  of  it.  I would  be  glad  to  add 
to  it  if  Sir  Charles  wishes. 

3900.  If  I may  press  one  or  two  points, 
would  you  say  that  these  schemes  for 
Excepted  Districts  vary  from  county  to. 

county? Well,  if  one  examined  the 

Essex  schemes  and,  say,  the  Middlesex 
schemes,  the  list  of  functions  is  precisely 
the  same.  One  can,  nevertheless,  find 
differences  in  day  to  day  working.  For 
example,  in  Middlesex  I believe  there  is 
a different  arrangement  from  that  which 
we  have  about  the  assessment  of  salaries 
of  teachers  and  payment  of  teachers.  We 
took  the  view  in  Essex  that  as  these 
large  authorities  had  been  carrying  out 
the  assessment  and  payment  of  teachers’ 
salaries  in  1945  they  might  continue  to  do 
it  as  Divisional  Executives  and  that  still 
holds.  I believe  other  counties  have  a 
rather  different  practice. 

3901.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that 
the  differences  on  paper  would  be  small 
probably  from  county  to  county  but  the 
differences  in  working  might  be  quite 

substantial? They  might  very  well  be 

quite  substantial.  When  I say  differences 
on  paper  I am  thinking,  of  course,  of  the 
counties  round  London  where  the  Minis- 
try of  Education,  I think,  took  care  to 
ensure  that  the  list  of  functions  delegated 
was,  in  fact,  the  same  in  each  Excepted 
District  group.  Even  though  the  Ex- 
cepted District  itself  may  have  drawn 
up  its  own  list,  the  Ministry  took  care 
to  see  that  this  was  so.  I think  there  is 
good  reason  for  that.  If  you  are  trying 
to  administer  a county  you  really  want 
as  few  differences  as  possible  between 
procedure  in  neighbouring  areas.  You 
cannot  justify  a scheme  which  if  you  are 
going  to  appoint  a teacher  in  Colchester 
you  do  this  thing,  in  Barking  you  do  that, 
in  Romford  something  else ; you  must 
trv  to  get  some  sort  of  pattern  in  the 
administration. 

3902.  Even  on  paper  there  might  be 
quite  a difference  between  the  Metropoli- 
tan counties’  schemes  and  the  schemes 

in  other  parts  of  the  country? 1 do 

not  know  about  the  schemes  in  the  coun- 
try so  well.  The  one  I had  occasion  to 
come  across  a little  while  ago  was  Swin- 
don. I saw  that  their  scheme  does  give 
some  delegation  in  technical  education 
which  we  have  not  got  in  our  scheme. 
That  is  quite  a fundamental  difference. 
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3903.  Coming  back,  if  I may,  to  the 

Divisional  Executive  Officer,  would  it  be 
fair  to  say  that  he  has  a double  alle- 
giance?  Yes,  it  is  true  he  has  a 

double  allegiance  but  I think  it  would  be 
fair  to  say  that  we  have  found  in  practice 
ways  of  working  together  without  that 
being  too  difficult.  There  are  some 
obvious  things ; a man  who  is  recognised 
in  his  own  area  as  on  a par  with  the 
chief  officers  of  the  local  authority,  is  not 
in  quite  the  same  position  as  a man 
who  is  the  subordinate  officer  in  a 
county  area  authority.  But  in  practice  I 
think  14  years  have  shown  us  the  answer 
to  that  sort  of  problem  and  I think  that 
the  feeling  that  was  there  has  changed. 
It  was  a very  hard  thing  for  a man  who 
had  been  on  his  own  and  been  the  chief 
officer  of  a big  metropolitan  borough  to 
be  obliged  to  accept  the  position  of  being 
a subordinate  officer  in  the  county.  But 
when  you  get  to  the  stage  of  appointing 
a new  man  to  take  his  place  he  accepts 
the  new  conditions  from  the  beginning 
and  a lot  of  that  difficulty  is  removed. 

3904.  The  good  working  of  the  scheme 
in  your  view  does  owe  a good  deal  to  the 

monthly  meetings  of  officers? Iwould 

say  that  and  also  to  the  fact  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Divisional  Executive 
serve  as  of  right  on  the  county  education 
committee. 

3905.  You  will  forgive  me  if  I appear 
to  he  jumping  from  question  to  question 
because  I think  the  best  way  of  getting 
a picture  of  the  work  is  to  fire  at  you 
one  or  two  questions.  On  finance,  the 
arrangement  of  the  budget  and  so  on, 
is  that  the  Divisional  Education  Officer’s 

affair? Yes,  the  Divisional  Education 

Officer  attends  but  he  generally  brings 
with  him  the  Borough  Treasurer  or  rep- 
resentative of  the  Borough  Treasurer  be- 
cause there  can  be  complications  in  this 
which  I have  not  mentioned.  All  the 
schemes  provide  that  the  County  Council 
may  make  part-time  use  of  the  servants 
of  the  borough  council  and  each  year  the 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  the 
Excepted  District  involves  not  only  pay- 
ing the  servants  of  the  County  Council 
but  also  paying  the  borough  for  part  of 
the  services  of  borough  staff.  That  covers 
not  only  office  staff ; the  borough 
parks  department,  for  example,  may 
look  after  the  playing  fields  of  the 
schools  ; the  Borough  Treasurer  will  be 
responsible  for  despatching  cheques  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing  so  each  year  the 
County  Treasurer  has  to  negotiate  with 


the  Borough  Treasurer  to  decide  how 
much  of  the  expenditure  of  the  borough 
is  chargeable  to  the  local  education 
authority  in  respect  of  offices  and  officers 
and  servants  of  the  borough  authority. 

3906.  But  in  regard  to  finance  matters, 
watching  the  working  out  of  the  esti- 
mates in  the  course  of  the  year  and  so 
on,  the  Divisional  Executive  will  have 

the  county  finance  officer  there? No, 

not  in  Excepted  Districts.  They  will 
<be  advised  by  the  borough  education 
officer  who  is  the  county  servant.  He  is 
in  the  service  full  time  of  the  Council 
and  it  is  his  business  to  get  such  in- 
formation as  he  requires  from  the 
Borough  Treasurer  and  to  present  the  in- 
formation to  his  Divisional  Executive. 
Of  course,  the  Divisional  Executive  is,  in 
membership  the  borough  council  but 
because  the  borough  council  is  a 
borough  council  and  has  a lot  of  other 
business  to  do  it  is  required  under  the 
scheme  to  set  up  a “Committee  for 
Education  ",  This  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  borough  people  with  a small 
co-option  of  county  people  and  persons 
of  experience  in  education  and  educa- 
tional functions  of  the  Divisional  Execu- 
tive under  the  scheme  of  an  Excepted 
District  stand  referred  to  that  Committee 
for  Education. 

3907.  Sir  John  Wrigley : In  the 

Divisional  Executive  as  distinct  from  an 
Excepted  District  where  does  the 
Divisional  Officer  get  advice  on  finance 
which  in  an  Excepted  District  he  would 
get  from  the  Borough  Treasurer?  Does 
he  have  an  officer  of  his  own? — -The 
County  Treasurer  has  in  each  of  the 
county  divisions  an  Area  Financial 
Officer  working  in  the  same  office  as  the 
Divisional  Education  Officer. 

3908.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  That  is  in 
the  county  divisions  only,  not  in  the 

Excepted  Districts? Yes,  that  would 

apply  in  the  Forest  division  including 
Wanstead  and  Woodford,  Chingford  and 
Chigwell. 

3909.  If  you  looked  at  the  staff  of  the 
Divisional  Executive’s  Education  Officer 
would  you  see  it  divided  into  two  parts, 
people  who  were  doing  county  work  and 
the  people  who  were  doing  the  Divisional 

Executive  work? Yes.  The  pattern 

varies  a little  bit.  Perhaps  I might  take 
a typical  one,  say,  Barking.  There  at 
the  moment  the  borough  education 
officer  has  a staff  of  about  25  people 
working  in  a building  which  is  away 
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from  the  town  hall.  It  is,  in  fact,  part 
of  a school.  In  so  far  as  they  want 
advice  the  Borough  Education  Officer  is 
frequently  in  contact  with  the  Borough 
Treasurer  in  Barking.  On  a legal  matter 
he  will  go  to  the  Town  Clerk  of  Barking 
and  the  Town  Clerk  of  Barking  will 
advise  the  Divisional  Executive  on  legal 
matters.  In  a county  Divisional  Executive 
the  Clerk  of  the  County  Council  is 
ex  officio  the  legal  adviser. 

3910.  Yes.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Now  could  we  turn  for  a moment  to 
meetings  of  the  Divisional  Executive. 
What  would  the  meetings  be  like?  Can 
it  be  argued  that  everything  they  discuss 
is  very  small  beer  and  that  no  important 
things  ever  really  come  to  them  at  all? 

• The  aim  of  the  County  Council, 

whether  they  are  dealing  with  the  Divi- 
sional Executive  or  an  Excepted  District 
is  to  delegate  responsibility  for  the  day- 
to-day  administration  and  what  I said 
about  having  power  to  spend  applied  to 
the  Divisional  Executives  as  well  as  the 
Excepted  Districts  so  that  they  really 
do  take  responsible  decisions  and  do  not 
have  to  send  everything  up  to  the 
county.  It  would  be  fairly  obvious  if  I 
pointed  out  how  much  we  have  had  to 
do  with  development  work  in  the  county 
that  we  have  been  very  glad  to  delegate 
to  the  Divisional  Executive  this  large 
responsibility  for  the  day  to  day  Tunning 
of  the  schools.  Under  the  scheme  the 
press  can  be  present  when  the  Divisional 
Executive  meet. 

3911.  They  can  administer  under  the 

main  heads  of  the  estimates  without 
reference  to  the  county? Yes. 

3912.  But,  very  roughly,  how  many 

main  heads  would  there  be  for  this  pur- 
pose— 119  or  19? Mr.  Green-.  The 

latter  figure. 

3913.  The  smaller  number? Yes. 

3914.  So  there  is  a bit  of  scope  inside 

the  main  heads? Yes. 

3915.  Would  you  say  that  a member 
of  an  Excepted  District,  as  occasion  per- 
mitted, would  feel  that  there  was  some 
scope  for  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 

Excepted  District? Alderman 

Bennett : If  I may  answer,  I have  been 
a member  of  one  for  a number  of  years, 

I am  not  now.  I can  assure  you  that 
the  positions  on  the  Divisional  Execu- 
tive are  very  much  sought  after  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  authority.  They  would 
not  do  that  after  all  these  years  if  they 


thought  that  they  were  really  wasting 
their  time  because  it  is  very  difficult  for 
them  to  get  to  meetings.  In  my  own 
case  it  was  a very  tine  committee.  We 
were  doing  very  good  work,  we  were 
never  interfered  with,  if  we  wanted  to 
build  new  schools  arid  colleges  we  had 
to  make  recommendations  and  hear 
what  the  county  had  ito  say  but  we  felt 
we  were  doing  a very  useful  job  of  work. 

3916.  What  happens  when  it  comes  to 
the  Executive  wanting  to  extend  .the 
request  for  a county  decision  or  policy 
on  a particular  thing?  You  have  told 
us  m .the  first  place  that  the  education 
officer  is  also  a county  officer  ; he  has 
his  monthly  meetings  with  you  and  he 
presumably  can  explain  county  policy 
In  addition  to  that  is  .there  a member 
of  the  District  Executive  on  the 

county  education  committee? Mr. 

Lawrence : Every  one  of  the  Divisional 
Executives  in  addition  to  any  county 
councillors  there  may  be  from  the  area 
has  a representative  appointed  to  .the 
county  education  committee.  He  gets 
a chance  of  serving  on  the  schools  com- 
mittee just  in  the  same  way  as  any  other 
member  of  the  county  education  com- 
mittee. He  is  a full  member. 

3917.  So  that  he  ought  to  be  in  a 

position  to  help  and  explain  county 
policy? Yes. 

3918.  But  suppose  even  then  the 
Divisional  Executive  is  not  satisfied? 
What  then?  What  would  the  county 
education  committee  or  the  authority 

do? We  do  send  to  every  one  of 

them  six  times  a year  a magazine  which 
always  includes  a summary  of  what  has 
happened  at  the  education  committee 
meetings.  There  is  a specimen  which 
I will  hand  in  showing  the  report  on 
a page  and  a half  in  the  county  magazine 
of  what  is  going  on.  If  they  are  not 
satisfied,  of  course  they  can  make  repre- 
sentation through  the  ordinary  channels 
of  local  government  and  in  the  last 
resort,  of  course,  the  scheme  of  divisional 
administration  for  every  Divisional 
Executive  whether  it  is  a county  division 
or  Excepted  District  provides  for  the 
right  of  referring  disputes  to  the  Minis- 
try of  Education.  That  is  very  unusual, 
as  I said  in  the  evidence  which  I gave! 
but  it  is  there  in  the  last  resort. — 
Alderman  Bennett : My  experience  was 
that  when  we  had  strife  on  the  Divisional 
executive  years  ago  when  I first  started 
with  it  we  found  that  the  county  officers 
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and  the  members  of  the  education  com- 
mittee went  out  of  their  way  to  try  and 
compose  the  difference.  There  was 
nothing  autocratic  about  it.  T-hey  said: 
“Let’s  have  a talk  about  it  and  we 
used  to  meet  them,  sometimes  we  would 
get  our  way,  sometimes  we  did  not  but  it 
resulted  in  a happy  ending. 

3919.  Part  of  the  feeling  of  some  of 
the  Excepted  Districts  or  the  districts 
that  are  asking  for  county  borough  status 
may  be  connected  with  this  impression 
of  as  Mr.  Lawrence  said,  I think,  loss  of 
powers.  May  I come  to  the  point  that 
you  were  clearing  up  for  us  in  relation 
to  selective  schools?  You  were  saying 
that  the  authorities  concerned  could 
never  at  any  time  have  had  powers 
except  in  relation  to  central  schools,  so 
if  what  was  once  a central  school  was 
now  being  used  as  a selective  school 
that  authority  might  consider  it  had  lost 
control. — ' — That  is  fair. 

3920.  You  were  telling  us  they  never 

had  powers  over  grammar  schools? 

None  at  all. 

3921  So  you  have  selected  schools 
concentrated  in  some  boroughs  and  not 
frequent  in  other  boroughs.  You  men- 
tioned Leyton.  I think  the  same  applies 
to  Walthamstow.  A greater  number  ot 
people  from  outside  Walthamstow  go  to 
selective  schools  there  than  live  m 
Walthamstow.  How  did  that  occur?  It 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  loss  of 
powers  by  the  boroughs? In  Wal- 

thamstow there  was  a local  grammar 
school  for  boys  and  a local  grammar 
school  for  girls.  That  would  have  been 
a perfectly  normal  division,  but  in 
addition  there  was  a very  big  technical 
school  which  was  planned  for  a much 
wider  area  than  Walthamstow  and  is  still 
used  by  people  outside.  Woodford 
County  High  School  for  girls  was  built 
with  Woodford  in  mind  but  it  happened 
to  be  just  within  the  boundary  of  Wal- 
thamstow Borough  Council  so  under  the 
terms  of  the  Education  Act  it  fell  to  be 
administered  by  Walthamstow  when  it 
became  the  Divisional  Executive ; so  it 
is  quite  fortuitous.  Again,  in  Barking 
there  is  no  grammar  school.  That  looks 
as  if  the  county  has  neglected  its  duty 
but  in  fact  there  was  a Barking  Abbey 
School  specifically  built  for  Barking  but 
it  was  right  on  the  border  with  Ilford 
and  when  the  Divisional  Executive 
Scheme  came  in  it  automatically  became 
a school  to  be  administered  by  tie 


Ilford  Divisional  Executive  although  it  is 
still  called  Barking  Abbey  School 
today. 


3922.  But  I think  in  the  case  where 
selected  schools  are  concentrated  it  is 
felt  now  that  a smaller  number  of 
children  from  the  boroughs  go  to  those 
schools  than  used  to.  Would  it  be  that 
it  is  entirely  due  to  size  of  population 
or  are  there  other  analogies  in- 
volved?  No,  I think  it  is  due  to 

population  change.  To  take  the  example 
of  Leyton,  the  population  in  Leyton  has 
tended  to  move  out  into  Essex.  Even 
after  a girl  has  gained  a place  in  a 
school  her  parents  may  very  well  move 
out  some  miles  into  Essex,  Loughton  or 
somewhere  else  and  elect  to  keep  the 
girl  at  'the  old  school ; that  is  often  done. 
Of  course,  the  fact  that  we  got  rid  of  the 
authorities  within  the  county  means 
that  we  do  not  have  to  keep  records  of 
things  like  that.  Under  separate  authori- 
ties one  would  have  to  keep  records 
because  finance  would  be  involved  but 
now  as  they  are  all  within  one  county  we 
do  not  have  to  keep  the  same  records. 


3923.  But  you  do  know  where  the 

borough  children  come  from? Yes. 

3924.  If  it  were  felt,  for  instance,  in 
Leyton  that  there  were  fewer  Leyton 
children  in  the  selective  schools  than 
used  to  be  so  at  an  earlier  stage  would 
you  not  think  that  would  be  a fair 
ground  of  complaint?- — No,  I do  not 
at  all  because  the  basis  of  selection  m 
Essex  is  not  only  examination,  the 
school  record  is  used  precisely  the  same 
way  in  Leyton  as  it  is  in  other  areas 
from  which  these  children  come  and  in 
deciding  whether  a child  should  go  to  a 
selective  school  we  have  regard  ito  just 
the  same  criteria  for  Leyton  children, 
■that  is,  they  are  all  chosen  on  the 
same  basis.  No,-  I think  they  have  no 
grievance  on  that  score. 


3925.  This  travelling  of  selective  school 
children  is  partly  due  to  concentration 
of  selective  schools  f-or  various  his- 
torical reasons.  It  is  not  entirely  due  to 

the  parents’  choice? No.  toe 

County  Council  has  in  front  of  it  a 
proposal  for  a school  which  is  in  Lon- 
don, quite  a well  known  and  historical 
school,  to  move  out  into  Essex  because 
the  population  which  formerly  provided 
the  population  for  the  school  no  longer 
lives  in  the  boroughs  of  London  where 
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the  school  is.  So  the  school  is  pro- 
posing to  come  to  Chigwell  in  Essex  and 
the  County  Council  of  Essex  will  accept 
responsibility  for  it  as  a school.  It  is 
the  shift  of  population  in  these  areas 
which  is  making  a recurring  problem 
and  one  which  is  far  from  finished,  the 
fall  in  population  in  some  of  the  inner 
boroughs  is  likely  to  continue. 

3926.  But  you  would  have  taken  some 
account  of  that  in  your  planning  of  the 

building  of  selective  schools? Yes. 

but  the  present  provision  of  selective 
schools  in  the  inner  boroughs  relates 
very  much  to  the  population  of  Essex  as 
it  was  when  those  schools  were  built 
New  building  tends  to  be  in  the  outer 
boroughs. 

3927.  May  I move  to  one  more 

difficult  question?  Mr.  Lawrence  also 
commented  on  what  county  divisional 
committees  have  to  do.  You  have  told 
us  that  the  population  has  increased  in 
South-West  Essex  but  do  you  think  you 
probably  made  a mistake  and  the  Divi- 
sional Executive  were  too  large? No 

I took  the  view  in  1945  that  a 
Divisional  Executive  should  he  a 
good  administrative  unit.  If  you 
were  going  to  give  them  power  to  spend 
within  heads  of  estimates  and  give  them 
proper  staff  and  see  that  they  could 
spend  the  money  properly  then  they  had 
to  be  a reasonable  size  in  order  to 
justify  giving  them  that  staff.  Our 
population  at  the  time  when  the  eleven 
Divisional  Executives  were  started  was 
1,400,000  roughly,  which  gives  an  aver- 
age size  of  about  130,000.  The  average 
now  is  about  160,000.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  considering  the  break  up  of 
some  divisions  in  order  to  meet  the 
change  in  population  and  the  same  thing 
may  come  about  in  other  divisions 
but  I would  still  have  big  administrative 
units,  and  units  which  are  related  to  the 
schools  of  the  area  rather  than  purely 
to  the  local  government  boundaries. 

3928.  But  you  would  still  have  in 
mind  the  same  sort  of  figure  of  120,000 
or  140,000  or  something  of  that  sort? 

T — Yes>  33  justifying  a good  educa- 
tional unit. 

3929.  1 am  not  quite  sure  whether 
you  regard  this  as  a fair  or  sensible 
question,  but  do  you  think  that  there  are 
any  advantages  one  way  or  the  other 
in  Excepted  District  status  as  compared 

with  county  division  status? Of 

course,  I take  the  view  of  the  county 


officers  in  that  matter.  I would  prefer 
a county  division  because  it  does  en- 
able one  to  make  divisional  units  rather 
man  purely  local  government  units.  An 
Excepted  Distriot  can  only  work  within 
the  borough.  The  members  are  auto- 
matically members  of  the  borough  coun- 
cil and  you  cannot  add  to  the  members 
representing  a fringe  area.  That  par- 
ticular question  was  debated  quite  hotly 
m the  House  in  1943  and  1944,  but  it 
was  finally  decided  there  could  no-t  be 
any  possibility  of  making  an  Excepted 
District  deal  with  a wider  area.  I regard 
the  Excepted  District  as  a limitation. 

May  I add  one  point?  When  I said 
that  the  idea  of  120,000  was  a fair  sort 
ot  size  I was,  of  course,  thinking  of 
primary  and  secondary  education,  I was 
not  thinking  of  technical  education. 


3930.  If  I might  just  ask  one  final 
question ; Mr.  Lawrence  has  naturally 
been  interested  in  the  working  of  the 
scheme  because,  after  all,  he  largely  de- 
signed it  and  he  did  say  that  the  scheme 
was  better  than  he  expected  it  to  prove 
m working.  Would  you  be  prepared  to 
say  you  did  not  expect  it  to  work  at 
a.fi' Let  us  face  it,  shall  I say  Divi- 

sional Executives  were  engendered  by 
compromise  out  of  political  pressure,  put 
it  like  that.  It  was  a new  sort  of  horse 
and  one  wondered  how  it  would  run 
particularly  with  the  old  jockeys.  I 
gather  from  the  Ministry  of  Education 
that  they  decided  if  has  not  run  very 
well  in  the  Middlesex  stakes  but  I think 
each  year  it  has  done  better  in  the  Essex 
handicap. 


3931.  You  have  the  general  position 
m *at  'th®  Excepted  Dislriots 

would  like  to  have  greater  powers  still 
and  that  Hornchurch  which  was  in  a 
county  division  would  now  like  to  be  an 
Excepted  Distriot.  Would  you  regard 
that  as  being  on  the  whole  an  en- 
couraging sign  from  your  point  of  view? 
—-Hornchurch  is  very  big.  It  is  about 
115,1)00,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  it 
quite  freely  gave  up  its  powers  to  go 
with  its  neighbours,  Thurrock  and  Brent- 
wood, inJ945.  They  both  became 
Excepted  Districts  and  then  after  con- 
sultation withdrew  their  application  in 
order  to  work  together  and  I think 
although  they  have  said  they  would 
become  an  Excepted  District  now  thev 
would  bear  testimony,  both  of  them,  to 
the  fact  that  the  combination  worked 
very  well.  It  is  simply  that  they  have 
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grown  bigger.  They  have  also,  of  course, 
developed  their  own  separate  feelings 
during  the  years.  One  would  not  say  that 
a pattern  is  necessarily  permanent.  In- 
deed, the  County  Council  has  recently 
given  an.  undertaking  to  Thurrock  that  if 
in  a few  years’  time  they  want  a Dm- 
sional  Executive  on  their  own  they  may 
have  it  as  far  as  the  County  Council  is 
concerned. 

3932.  What  position  would  they  hold; 
Would  these  two  make  up  a division? 
With  Brentwood. 

3933.  If  it  was  a question  of  dividing 
it  up  there  would  be  three  not  two? 
There  would  be  three  not  two.  We 
would  have  to  find  something  else  to  do 
with  Brentwood  .—Alderman  Bennett : I 
do  not  know  whether  Sir  Charles  knows 
the  areas  well,  but  when  one  talks  of 
areas — Leyton,  Hornchurch,  Thurrock — 
they  are  so  different.  Thurrock  in  which 
I live  has  23  towns  and  villages  in  one 
urban  district.  It  is  quite  a different 
thing  altogether  when  you  come  to 
Hornchurch.  You  are  dealing  with  a 
collection  of  old  places  that  are  some- 
times in  one  big  urban  district,  they  are 
not  at  all  closely  knit  like  old  established 
areas  such  as  Leyton  or  Walthamstow. 

3934.  Thank  you  very  much.  Would 
you  yourself  accept  that  the  suggestion  of 
Hornchurch  that  it  would  like  after  all 
to  be  an  Excepted  District  would  in 
essence  be  met  if,  for  instance,  you  de- 
cided that  Hornchurch  could  become  a 

county  division  ? Mr.  Lawrence : 

Yes,  I think  one  could  give  them  the 
same  powers  under  a county  scheme  of 
administration.  Indeed,  after  promising 
it  to  Thurrock  I think  we  would  be  in 
the  position  of  saying  the  same  thing  to 
Hornchurch. 

3935.  Would  it  be  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  or  would  it  be  actual?  They 
would  have  the  same  set  up  as  an 

Excepted  District? No.  In  the  case 

of  an  Excepted  District  the  officers  of 
the  Excepted  District  Council  have  a 
standing  in  regard  to  the  Divisional 
Executive  which  they  have  not  in  the 
county  division. 

3936.  And  there  would  not  be  any 
idea  of  a change,  that  would  not  be 

part  of  your  suggestion? That  would 

be  part  of  our  suggestion,  but  _ they 
might  do  it.  I think  one  could  point  to 
examples  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
where  arrangements  of  that  kind  have 
been  made.  There  is  a flexibility  about 


the  county  scheme  of  administration  or 
county  divisional  committee  which  is 
denied  to  an  Excepted  District  scheme. 

Sir  Charles  Morris:  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : I think  it  might  be 
convenient  for  us  to  break  there.  Per- 
haps we  might  resume  at  2.30  p.m. 

(On  resumption.) 

3937.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Alderman 

Bennett,  we  have  received  during  the 
luncheon  interval  copies  of  the  statements 
which  were  to  be  made  by  the  other 
chief  officers.  We  understand  that  you 
suggest  that  those  might  be  taken  as  hav- 
ing been  put  in  and  that  we  might  pro- 
ceed on  the  individual  services  as  regards 
questions.  It  is  quite  true  the  Com- 
mission have  not  in  this  case  had  the 
opportunity  of  studying  these  statements 
of  officers  as  we  had  of  studying  your 
opening  statement,  but  we  thought  it 
would  probably  be  convenient  if  we  pro- 
ceeded with  questions,  and  no  doubt  some 
of  the  replies  will  produce  from  officers 
some  information  which  is  in  fact  already 
available.  We  thought  it  would  probably 
shorten  the  proceedings,  if  you  are  agree- 
able to  deal  with  it  in  that  way. 

Alderman  Bennett:  I am  with  you  en- 
tirely, Sir  John.  We  obviously  do  not 
want  to  spread  this  out  more  than  is 
necessary,  and  the  officers  in  question 
will  understand  that  they  may  have  to 
repeat  something  which  is  already  in  the 
written  statements.  We  are  at  your  ser- 
vice now. 

3938.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  May  we  begin 
with  the  personal  health  services,  which  I 
think  will  concern  the  Medical  Officer 

of  Health  more  than  anyone? That  is 

Dr.  Stewart— Dr.  Stewart:  I have 

served  the  Essex  County  Council  since 
1937 — three  years  as  a senior  medical 
officer,  fourteen  years  as  Deputy  County 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  as  County 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  Principal 
School  Medical  Officer  since  1954.  Pre- 
viously,  I served  in  -the  Health  Depart- 
ment of  the  Borough  of  Hendon  , which, 
together  with  other  appointments,  makes 
a total  of  34  years’  experience  m the 
Public  Health  Service. 

I wish  to  submit  my  evidence  in  two 
parts— (1)  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
points  made  by  the  South-West  Essex 
Authorities  and  by  Government  Depart- 
ments in  their  Memoranda  of  Evidence, 
and  (2)  to-  refer  to  certain  other  factors 
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which  have  contributed  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  Health  Services  as  at  present 
provided  by  the  County  Council  and 
which,  I consider,  it  would  toe  desirable 
for  all  residents  of  Essex  (including  the 
area  under  review)  to  retain. 

One  of  the  major  complaints  of  the 
South-West  Essex  Authorities  is  that 
members  serving  on  the  Health  Area 
Sub-Committees  feel  that  they  axe  there 
only  to  “rubber-stamp”  decisions 
already  made.  The  County  Council,  in 
their  Statement  of  Evidence  to  the  .Royal 
Commission,  outlined  the  Health  Ser- 
vices in  the  Administrative  County  and 
commented  upon  th,e  extent  to  which 
they  are  being  used  in  the  area  under 
review.  It  has  been  the  County  Council's 
consistent  policy  to  do  everything 
possible  to  maintain  and  stimulate  local 
interest  in  the  health  of  the  people  while 
ensuring  reasonable  standards  and 
encouraging  development  of  the  services 
provided.  An  examination  of  the 
“ Arrangements  for  Decentralisation  of 
Administration  of  Local  Health  Func- 
tions under  Part  III  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Acts  ” will  show  .that 
the  County  Council  have  retained  only 
control  .of  broad  policy  and  finance 
which  is  essential  in  view  of  their 
ultimate  responsibility  for  the  provision 
of  the  services. 

In  their  First  Memorandum  of 
Evidence  (page  10,  paragraph  2)  the 
South-West  Essex  Authorities  refer  .to 
the  .method  adopted  by  the  County 
Council  .for  administering  the  services 
and  give  the  impression  that  the  County 
Council  chose  to  decentralise  their  func- 
tions as  Local  Health  Authority  rather 
than  to  .delegate  them.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  power  in  the  National  Health 
Service  Act.  of  1946  to  delegate  and 
decentralisation  w,as  advocated  toy  the 
Ministry  of  Health. 

Furthermore,  the  Authorities  make  no 
mention  of  the  fact  that  not  only  were 
-the  decentralisation  arrangements  drawn 
up  after  consultation  with  all  the  local 
authorities  concerned,  but  they  have 
since  . been  reviewed  .in  the  light  of 
experience — also  after  consultations — 
with  the  result  .that  no  major  .alterations 
were  either  suggested  or  introduced.  In 
any  event  the  County  Council  have 
already  agreed  (in  paragraph  4 o.n  page 
42.  of  their  Statement)  that  the  appro- 
priate provisions  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1958,  .shall  be  applied  to  the 


area  under  review  if  the  present  structure 
is  to  remain. 

On  .page  16,  paragraph  2 of  the 
Authorities’  First  Memorandum,  where 
the  present  arrangements  are  .discussed 
generally,  and  on  page  17,  .paragraph  2, 
in  which  it  is  claimed  .that  where  there 
■are  differences  of  .opinion,  .the  County 
Council  has  the  last  word,  one  funda- 
mental point  has  been  omitted.  The  fact, 
of  course,  is  that  the  Chairmen  of  all 
■the  Health  Area  Sub-Committees  .are 
County  District  Council  representatives 
and  they  serve  lex-officio  on  the  County 
Health  Committee.  In  addition,  several 
members  of  .the  County  District  Councils 
serve  on  central  sub-committees  of  .the 
Health  Committee.  Ohairmen  of  Health 
Area  Sub-Committees  may  and  do  serve 
on  central  sub-committees. 

Furthermore,  it  is  incorrect  for  .the 
Authorities  to  infer,  as  they  do  on  page 
17,  paragraph  3,  that  .members  of  the 
Health  Area  Sub-Committees  have  no 
direct  contact  with  the  public  they  serve. 
This  paragraph  as  ,a  whole  does  not 
present  a .true  .picture  of  .the  .position 
or  of  the  County  Council’s  intentions  in 
creating  the  structure  of  the  present 
arrangements  for  decentralisation  be- 
cause Health  Area  Sub-Committees  were 
set  up  with  a view  to  preserving  direct 
local  contact  and  to  give  effect  to  local 
opinion.  It  should  be  emphasised  that 
as  a result  of  the  discussions  with  county 
district  councils  in  1948  (when  .the 
Arrangements  for  Decentralisation  were 
formulated)  the  County  Council  con- 
ceded that  the  number  o.f  district  council 
representatives  (15)  should  constitute  a 
majority  over  the  remainder  (County 
Council — 7 and  co-opted  members — 7). 

So  far  as  publicity  is  concerned,  there 
■are  certain  sound  reasons  why  .some  sub- 
committee proceedings  should  not  be 
made  public,  for  example  (a)  confidential 
information  concerning  the  health  of 
individuals,  and  ( b ) the  question  of 
assessments  based  upon  ability  to  pay: 
on  the  other  hand,  all  Health  Area  Sub- 
committees have  authority  to  supply  .the 
editorial  staff  of  local  newspapers  with 
factual  information  relating  to.  the 
County  Council’s  Health  Services  and  to 
permit  them  to  take  any  photographs  ias 
may  reasonably  toe  required. 

In  their  First  Memorandum  of 
Evidence  (at  the  foot  of  page  19  and 
on  page  20)  the  South-West  Essex 
Authorities  make  the  point  that  .the 
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Mental  Health  Services  are  not  included 
in  the  decentralisation  arrangements  and 
infer  .that  they  should  be  .treated  as  the 
rest  of  the  .personal  health  services.  The 
Mental  Health  Services  have  been 
developed  without  regard  to  the 
boundaries  of  county  district  councils 
because  a comparatively  large  catchment 
area  is  essential  if  admissions  to  hospitals 
for  mental  defectives  .(involving  the 
Selection  of  the  most  urgent  cases  of 
a particular  age  or  .grade  when  a 
vacancy  arises)  are  to  be  arranged  most 
advantageously  and  specialist  staff  .and 
premises  used  for  the  .greatest  benefit. 
The  location  of  existing  and  proposed 
Occupation  centres  for  mental  defectives 
and  their  catchment  areas  are  arranged 
at  present  so  as  to  serve  best  the  interests 
of  ithe  community. 

As  a further  example  it  is  noteworthy 
that  itwo  sub-offices  for  duly  authorised 
officers  and  mental  welfare  workers 
serve  the  areas  of  nine  of  the  South- 
West  Essex  Authorities. 

Two  final  points  concerning  the 
Mental  Health  Service  that  have  been 
raised  in  the  Authorities’  First  Memo- 
randum of  Evidence  I should  like  to 
deal  with.  The  “ mental  health  cases  ” 
referred  to  at  .the  top  of  page  20  are 
presumably  mentally  defective  persons, 
the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  dis- 
covered by  school  medical  officers  (all 
members  of  the  County  Council’s  staff) 
and  the  procedure  by  which  the  Local 
Education  Authority  (through  local 
Divisional  Executives  for  Education) 
informs  .the  Local  Health  Authority  of 
cases  is  laid  down  by  statute.  Area 
Medical  Officers  (who  are  also  Medical 
Officers  of  Health),  in  their  capacity  as 
Divisional  School  Medical  Officers,  have 
certain  responsibilities  in  regard  to  the 
health  of  mental  defectives  attending 
occupation  centres  and  their  health 
visitors  are  also  used  for  advisory  visits 
to  mentally  disordered  children  and 
adults  at  home. 

At  the  top  of  page  35  in  the 
Appendices  to  the  First  Memorandum 
of  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities 
there  is  a statement  on  behalf  of  .the 
Borough  of  Chingford  that  “ the 
accommodation  for  institutional  care 
and  in  occupation  centres  is  inadequate 
for  present  needs,  more  especially  the 
former  for  which  there  is  a long  waiting 
time  before  admission  ”.  The  provision 
of  institutional  care  is  of  course  the 


responsibility  of  the  appropriate  Regional 
Hospital  Boards  who  are  under  constant 
pressure  from  the  County  Council  to 
provide  additional  accommodation.  In 
regard  to  occupation  centre  accommoda- 
tion, I would  .mention  that  of  29  mental 
defectives  in  Chingford  known  to  be 
suitable  for  attendance  at  an  occupation 
centre,  28  are  in  fact  attending. 

I now  wish  to  deal  briefly  with  Sewage 
Disposal  and  Control  of  Watercourses. 

In  the  last  paragraph  on  page  10  of 
their  First  Memorandum,  the  South- 
West  Essex  Authorities  refer  to  their 
willingness  in  the  past  and  in  the  future 
to  form  joint  committees  and  joint 
boards  when  satisfied  that  such  action 
is  necessary.  The  County  Council  (on 
page  10,  paragraph  14  of  their  Evidence) 
comment  upon  a most  important  instance 
of  failure  by  the  district  councils  in 
this  part  of  Essex  to  act  in  concert  in 
the  matter  of  disposal  of  sewage  from 
Dagenham,  Romford  and  part  of  Horn- 
church (also  part  of  Brentwood  which 
is  outside  the  review  area).  It  is  known 
to  all  concerned  that  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government  would 
support  joint  action  and  the  Commission 
may  wish  to  seek  independent  evidence 
of  this  from  the  Ministry  beyond  the 
brief  mention  made  at  page  121,  para- 
graph 6 of  that  Ministry’s  evidence.  The 
Essex  River  Board  also  have  requested 
the  Ministry  to  take  action  and  have 
pressed  for  the  formation  of  a joint 
authority. 

In  the  Appendices  to  the  First  Memo- 
randum a number  of  authorities  mention 
their  sewage  works.  Dagenham  (page 
47,  paragraph  (1))  state  that  they  have 
“ a modern  sewage  disposal  works 
They  do  not  mention  that  these  works 
are  grossly  overloaded  .and  that  their 
own  consulting  engineers  advise  that 
reconstruction  work  estimated  to  cost 
over  half  a million  .pounds  is  needed  to 
put  the  works  in  proper  order.  Romford 
(pages  135  and  136)  make  no  mention 
of  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  at  their 
Bretons  Farm  Sewage  Disposal  Works 
nor  do  they  mention  that  they  are  one 
of  the  principal  objectors  to  the  pro- 
posed scheme  for  regional  drainage  to 
which  I have  referred.  Similarly 
Wanstead  and  Woodford  (on  pages  149 
and  150)  do  not  reveal  that  -their  sewage 
works  have  been  overloaded  for  some 
years. 
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The  South-West  Essex  Authorities 
complain  (page  22,  paragraph  16  of  the 
First  Memorandum)  that  public  pressure 
has  sometimes  compelled  them  to  clear 
out  watercourses  but  they  appear  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  they  already  have 
powers  under  Section  161  of  the  Essex 
Counity  Council  Act,  1952,  which  trans- 
ferred to  district  councils  the  powers  of 
the  County  Council  under  Part  III  of 
the  Essex  County  Council  Act,  1933, 
relating  to  the  protection  and  improve- 
ment of  streams,  prevention  of  flooding 
and  clearing  of  streams. 

I have  one  or  two  points  to  make 
concerning  refuse  disposal — a special 
problem  in  Essex. 

As  the  County  Council  point  out  on 
page  9 of  their  written  statement,  refuse 
coflection  is  a matter  for  the  district 
councils  but  disposal  is  becoming  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  the  County 
Council  as  about  a million  tons  of  refuse 
are  disposed  of  in  the  Administrative 
County  each  year  from  Greater  London. 

The  Waltham  Holy  Cross  Urban 
District  Council  comment  that  the  metro- 
politan authorities  should  be  grouped  for 
disposal  and  it  has  always  been  open 
to  any  group  of  authorities  to  co-operate 
in  ithis  way:  the  County  Council  have 
tried  in  the  past  to  foster  such  arrange- 
ments in  South-West  Essex  but  they  can 
only  persuade  and  cannot  compel  such 
action.  This,  I suggest,  is  an  example  of 
what  can  happen  when  individual 
authorities  are  left  to  co-operate  in 
dealing  with  a problem  which  .affects  a 
wider  area  as  a whole. 

I note  that  the  Ministry  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government  writing  at  page 
123,  paragraph  5 of  their  evidence  make 
no  mention  of  the  County  Council’s 
action  in  regard  to  ithe  prescription  of 
sites  for  refuse  disposal  ancl  the 
assistance  which  has  been  offered  to  the 
Greater  London  Authorities  whenever  it 
has  been  asked  for.  Neither  has  any 
mention  been  made  of  the  control 
exercised  by  the  Essex  County  Council 
under  the  Essex  County  Council  Act, 
1933,  which  has  been  outstandingly 
effective  in  dealing  with  .the  disposal  of 
refuse  from  London  in  Essex. 

One  further  point  about  the  evidence 
of  the  Ministries.  On  page  13,  para- 
graph 4 (1)  (c)  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture state  that  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government  attend 


to  cases  where  tipping  is  not  done 
properly  and  they,  ithe  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, advise  local  authorities  where 
there  .appears  to  be  a danger.  IJiave 
not  heard  of  any  such  action  in  Essex, 
though  the  County  Council  have  found 
it  necessary  on  several  occasions  to 
complain  about  the  condition  of  the 
Joint  Refuse  Disposal  Committee’s  tip 
at  Aveley  mentioned  on  page  24,  para- 
graph 6 of  the  South-West  Essex  Autho- 
rities First  Memorandum,  which,  like 
Wanstead  and  Woodford’s  now  refuse 
dump  at  Ockendon,  mentioned  on  page 
148,  paragraph  (g)  of  the  appendices,  is 
controlled  by  the  County  Council  under 
the  1933  Act. 

The  South-West  Essex  Authorities 
complain  (page  18  of  the  First  Memo- 
randum, first  paragraph)  that  an  area 
medical  officer  only  ranks  as  an  assist- 
ant county  medical  officer:  the  fact  is 
they  are  paid  a salary  comparable  to 
that  of  a senior  medical  officer  with  an 
addition  according  to  the  population  of 
jthe  area  served  (in  accordance  with 
Industrial  Court  Award  2285)  and  their 
status  is  therefore  considerably  higher 
than  an  assistant  county  medical  officer. 

On  page  17,  paragraph  1,  some  dis- 
trict councils  complain  that  District 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  are  not 
directly  associated  with  the  administra- 
tion of  personal  health  services,  but 
Chingford  themselves,  at  page  34,  para- 
graphs 7 and  8 in  the  appendices  to  the 
First  Memorandum,  whilst  claiming  a 
somewhat  nebulous  advantage  in  local 
administration,  quite  clearly  concede  that 
there  is  a good  liaison  between  the 
Borough  Council  and  the  County  Coun- 
cil as  Local  Health  Authority  which 
is  strengthened  by  the  arrangements  by 
which  their  own  medical  officer  partici- 
pates in  the  local  health  service  as 
Assistant  County  Medical  Officer. 

On  page  36,  .paragraph  6 of  the 
Appendices  to  the  First  Memorandum  of 
Evidence,  it  is  stated  “ it  is  felt  that 
the  obligation  to  forward  copies  of  all 
notifications  of  infectious  diseases  and 
food  poisoning  to  the  local  health  autho- 
rity is  unnecessary  and  is  an  encroach- 
ment by  the  latter  on  county  district 
affairs  . . .”  It  should  be  noted  that 
although  this  is  a statutory  requirement.' 
the  County  Council  have  gone  some  way 
jto  meet  the  point  .by  agreeing  that 
where  a health  area  is  co-terminous  with 
the  relevant  county  district  and  the  area 
medical  officer  also  acts  as  a medical 
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officer  of  health,  no  actual  copies  of  the 
notifications  need  be  rendered  so  long 
as  the  two  separate  functions  are  carried 
out  in  the  same  office. 

I now  come  to  the  second  part  of  my 
statement  and  refer  to  certain  other 
factors  which  have  contributed  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  Health  Services  provided 
by  the  County  Council. 

In  1950  the  Joint  Committee,  known 
as  the  National  Health  Service  Joint 
Advisory  Committee  for  Essex,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  North- 
East  Metropolitan  Regional  Hospital 
Board,  the  Executive  Council  for  Essex, 
the  Local  Medical,  Dental  and  Pharma- 
ceutical Committee  as  well  as  the  County 
Council,  was  formed.  This  Advisory 
Committee  meets  periodically  and  has 
proved  invaluable  in  co-ordinating  the 
work  of  the  three  main  branches  of 
the  National  Health  Service. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  co-ordina- 
tion and  co-operation  is  the  Conference 
of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  of  London 
and  the  Home  Counties  on  which  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ministry  of  Health  and 
of  the  four  Metropolitan  Regional  Hos- 
pital Boards  also  sit,  under  the  Chair- 
manship of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  the  London  County  Council. 

An  additional  body  with  a most  im- 
portant public  health  function  which, 
I think,  is  unique,  is  the  Essex  Epidemio- 
logical Committee  which  has  met 
periodically  since  1940  under  the  Chair- 
manship of  the  County  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  Essex.  Although  estab- 
lished primarily  for  the  duration  of  the 
war,  it  has  now  become  an  integral  part 
of  the^Health  Services  of  Essex.  As  its 
name  implies,  this  Committee  deals  with 
(epidemiological  problems  which  arise 
from  time  to  time  and  the  membership 
includes  pathologists,  bacteriologists  and 
epidemiologists  of  national  repute,  as 
well  as  representatives  of  general  medical 
practitioners  and  medical  officers  of 
health  from  the  geographical  County. 
The  three  bodies  I have  mentioned  serve 
Essex  as  a whole  and  if  the  County 
Health  Services  are  fragmented  it  would 
not  .be  possible  to  continue  these  bodies 
as  such. 

In  conclusion,  an  administrative 
county  such  as  Essex  with  its  urban, 
semi-urban  and  rural  areas,  has  all  the 
facilities  for  training  specialised  health 
staff,  e.g.,  health  visitors,  pupils  midwives 
(Part  II  of  the  C.M.B.  Certificate), 


student  district  nurses  and  domestic 
helps ; its  size  also  enables  the  local 
health  authority  to  employ  whole-time 
specialist  officers  and  to  arrange  in- 
service  training  courses  for  professional 
and  technical  staffs.  In  this  connection, 
it  should  be  noted  that  a home  nursing 
service  is  provided  by  arrangement  in 
part  of  the  County  Borough  of  West 
Ham  (49,563  visits  during  the  year  ended 
31st  March,  1958),  and,  to  a less  extent, 
a midwifery  service:  both  East  and 
West  Ham  County  Borough  Councils 
participate  in  the  County  Council’s 
arrangements  for  training  health  visitors 
at  the  South-East  Essex  Technical 
College,  Dagenham. 

To  sum  up,  the  existing  decentralisa- 
tion arrangements  speak  for  themselves, 
clearly  indicating  the  policy  of  the 
County  Council  to  obtain  and  retain  the 
interests  of  the  local  people  and  to 
allow  them  to  assume  responsibility  for 
the  running  of  those  local  health  services 
whioh  lend  themselves  to  decentralisa- 
tion, within  only  the  broad  policy  and 
financial  control  exercised  on  the  part 
of  the  County  Council.  Reference  has 
been  made  to  the  application  of  a 
standard  pattern  by  the  County  Council 
but  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
ratio  of  clinics,  day  nurseries  and  pro- 
fessional staff  to  population  varies  con- 
siderably from  one  health  area  to 
another  in  the  area  under  Teview  and 
any  standardisation  is  in  an  upward 
direction  rather  than  the  reverse.  Ex- 
perimentation is  encouraged  as,  for 
example,  a geriatric  clinic  at  Dagenham, 
health  centres  in  Romford  and  Aveley 
and  group  practice  centres  combined 
with  local  authority  clinics  at  Harlow 
(both  Aveley  and  Harlow  are  of  course 
outside  the  review  area). 

Should  the  Royal  Commission  decide 
to  change  the  pattern  of  Local  Gov- 
ernment in  the  area  under  review, _ it 
would  be  necessary  for  consideration 
to  be  given  to  consequential  changes 
in  the  National  Health  Service  generally 
which  will  follow  the  creation  of  addi- 
tional local  health  authorities.  It  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  major 
increase  in  the  number  of  local  health 
authorities  will  have  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing  the  number  of  authorities  providing 
an  ambulance  service  each  with  a limited 
area  to  serve  and  the  consequent  difficul- 
ties which  would  arise  in  arranging 
mutual  assistance.  In  this  connection,  it 
was  found  that  in  the  East  Coast  Floods 
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in  Essex  in  1953  the  centralised  control 
and  resources  of  the  County  Ambulance 
Service,  as  well  as  other  health  services, 
was  a major  factor  in  the  County  Coun- 
cil being  able  to  deal  with  a matter  so 
expeditiously  and  efficiently. 

Again  arrangements  which  it  is  at 
present  possible  to  make  for  the  integra- 
tion of  the  local  health  authorities’ 
services  with  those  provided  by  the 
Regional  Hospital  Boards,  the  Executive 
Council  and  others  and  the  incidental 
consultations  with  Government  Depart- 
ments, general  practitioners  and  volun- 
tary organisations  of  all  descriptions 
would  be  nullified  because  of  the  fact 
that  approaches  would  emanate  from  a 
number  of  separate  bodies  in  the  case  of 
creation  of  county  boroughs  or  an  addi- 
tional body  if  another  county  were  to  be 
created,  instead  of  one  approach  as  at 
present. 

I feel  it  to  be  vital  that  local  autho- 
rities within  the  County  as  a whole  and 
not  only  within  the  review  area  should 
not  be  “ compartmented  ” within  their 
own  areas,  but  in  this  lies  the  funda- 
mental difference  of  opinion  between  the 
County  Council  and  the  South-West 
Essex  Authorities. 

Whatever  they  may  say  about  being 
willing  to  take  part  in  joint  arrangements 
there  is  always  the  tendency  to  “ go  it 
alone  ”,  There  is  a clear  instance  of  this 
attitude  of  mind  in  Chingford’s  statement 
in  the  last  paragraph  on  page  34  of  the 
appendices.  Here  they  state  that  there 
are  55  domestic  helps  living  in  Chingford 
and  that  this  number  is  inadequate  to 
meet  local  demands.  Further,  they  say, 
these  home  helps  can  be  required  to 
work  in  adjoining  local  authority  districts 
which  would  not  be  the  case  were  they  to 
be  recruited  locally  and  under  Chingford 
Council  supervision.  This  to  my  mind 
shows  clearly  a failure  to  take  the 
broader  view  that  where  there  is  a short- 
age or  a fluctuating  demand  and  supply 
there  is  a mutual  advantage  in  using 
fairly  throughout  all  the  localities  what- 
ever services  may  be  available. 

In  all  the  circumstances,  I believe  it 
would  be  a pity  to  destroy  the  large 
amount  of  effort  which  has  been  put  into 
building  up  an  efficient  and  closely  co- 
ordinated Health  Service  in  the  Adminis- 
strative  County  because  I know  of  no 
evidence  to  indicate  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Essex  are  not  enjoying  an  efficient 


and  effective  service  which  allows  free 
access  to  all  services  irrespective  of 
Local  Government  boundaries. 

At  present  I have  direct  personal 
access  to  specialised  consultants  e.g.,  in 
mental  health  and  I do  not  think  it 
feasible  for  this  to  apply  to  a multiplicity 
of  County  Boroughs. 

Another  result  which  I foresee  would, 
as  in  other  aspects  of  the  service,  be  the 
dispersal  of  existing  trained  staff,  difficult 
in  any  case  to  attract,  and  the  duplica- 
tion of  appointments. 

With  regard  to  staff  generally, 
transfers  can  be  effected  swiftly  and 
easily  from  existing  resources  to  deal  with 
any  emergency  that  is  likely  to  arise.  As 
an  example,  in  the  Home  Nursing 
Service,  extra  nurses  can  be  allocated  to 
any  area  from  the  Lady  Rayleigh  Train- 
ing Home  at  Leytonstone  at  almost  a 
moment’s  notice.  Moreover,  all  the 
resources  of  the  Administrative  County 
including  the  services  of  medical  and 
nursing  staff  can  be  made  available  in  a 
very  short  time  to  cope  with  any  internal 
or  national  emergency. 

3939.  Miss  Johnston:  I think  the 

divisional  committees  follow  the  same 

pattern  as  education,  is  that  right? 

Broadly,  yes. 

3940.  And  in  the  boroughs  which  are 

self-contained  the  divisional  office  is 
generally  in  or  associated  with  the  town 
hall,  is  that  right? Broadly,  yes. 

3941.  And  the  borough  health  officer 

is  your  divisional  medical  officer? 

The  borough  medical  officer  of  health  is 
the  area  health  officer  and  the  school 
health  officer,  in  other  words  employed 
by  the  County  Council  for  the  school 
health  service  and  the  area  health 
service. 

3942.  Could  you  explain  the  pattern  in 
the  local  authorities  which  are  not  self- 
contained — you  have  an  area  divisional 

committee? Yes,  there  are  five  areas 

which  are  not  co-terminous  with  the  area 
of  one  county  district.  One  medical  offi- 
cer out  of  each  of  these  five  areas  is  the 
medical  officer,  the  area  medical  officer 
and  the  divisional  school  medical  officer. 

In  other  words  it  is  the  same  set  up,  but 
there  may  be  several  county  district 
councils  in  one  area,  as  distinct  from 
one  health  area  co-terminous  with  the 
borough  in  the  area  under  review. 
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3943.  Are  the  district  council  medical 

officers  who  are  not  your  divisional  offi- 
cers employed  in  part  by  the  County? 
Yes,  throughout. 

3944.  They  are  all  part  county 
Yes,  there  is  one  exception  but  otherwise 
all  medical  officers  in  Essex  are  em- 
ployed by  the  County  Council. 

3945.  Do  you  find  it  more  conven- 
ient administratively  where  the  borough 
is  co-terminous  with  your  area  and  all 
the  health  services  are  in  the  hands  of 
one  officer— the  district  health  services 

and  the  county  health  services? It  is 

no  more  convenient,  no. 

3946.  Is  it  not  more  convenient 

for  the  public?- 1 think  not.  If 

I could  perhaps  expand  on  that  a little- 
in  the  boroughs  under  review  the  medi- 
cal officer  of  health  is  also  employed  by 
the  County  Council,  and  where  an  indi- 
vidual comes  to  the  health  area  office 
or  the  borough  office,  which  in  these 
cases  is  exactly  the  same,  whether  they 
would  have  to  see  the  area  medical  offi- 
cer or  the  divisional  officer  or  the  school 
medical  officer,  it  does  not  matter : he 
is  the  same  person.  If,  outside  the  review 
area,  they  go  to  a district  medical  officer 
of  health  who  is  not  the  area  officer,  he 
is  nevertheless  employed  by  the  County 
Council  and  he  knows  sufficient  about 
the  administration  of  the  health  area  to 
be  able  to  assist. 

3947.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  he 
may  be  employed  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  by  the  county  council  in  an 
authority’s  area  other  than  his  own?  I 

think  we  did  have  one  case  of  that. 

He  could  be,  yes. 

3948.  And  he  seemed  ito  think  he  knew 
very  little  about  his  own  area  from  a 

county  point  of  view. There  is  no 

reason  why  that  should  be  so.  I think 
good  administration  would  suggest  that 
whether  he  was  an  area  medical  officer, 
if  you  understand  me,  or  an  assistant 
county  medical  officer  as  well  as  a 
M.O.H.,  I think  good  administration 
goes  right  through  the  services,  whether 
he  is  m his  own  district  or  not;  and  if 
he  is  approached  on  the  county  medical 
services  he  generally  knows  the  answer. 
For  example,  I meet  the  area  medical 
officers  regularly  and  discuss  things  with 
them.  They  in  turn  meet  their  assistant 
County  medical  officers  and  transmit 
down  to  them  anything  connected  with 
the  county  service  that  they  want  to 
know.  Those  assistant  county  M.O.’s 


who  are  M.O.H.  would  be  in  a position 
to  say  what  the  health  services  were. 

3949.  But  is  it  not  more  convenient 
for  the  man  in  the  street  to  know  that 
he  gets  the  lot  at  the  town  hall  and  not 
that  he  may  have  to  go  to  another  office 

in  another  local  area  for  services? 

It  depends  where  the  area  is.  In  the 
boroughs  under  review,  they  go  to  the 
•town  hall  but  in  the  more  rural 
parts  of  Essex  they  can  go  to  the 
town  hall  as  well.  But  both  in  the  rural 
areas  and  in  the  boroughs  I really  think 
that  if  an  individual,  for  instance  an 
expectant  mother,  wants  a midwife  or  a 
domestic  help  she  really  knows  that  the 
midwife  lives  round  the  corner  and  that 
domestic  help  can  be  got  from  the  town 
hall  or  the  clinic  or  any  of  the  health 
area  offices. 

3950.  Are  there  any  area  offices  in  the 
Forest  Division  which  come  within  our 
area?  Supposing  I lived  in  Waltham, 
should  I find  all  these  services 

have  an  office  in  Waltham? 1 

They  have  a M.O.H.  office  in  Waltham, 
and  that  M.O.H.  is  the  Assistant  County 
Medical  Officer ; and  if  a person  in 
Waltham  wants  domestic  help  she  would 
either  go  to  one  of  the  clinics  or  the 
medical  officer  or  the  town  hall,  and  in 
his  capacity  as  Assistant  County  Medical 
Officer  he  could  either  deal  with  it  or  tell 
the  individual  where  to  get  domestic  help. 

3951.  Yes.  Do  the  health  visitors  or 
home  help  organisers  in  an  area  which  is 
self-contained — one  of  the  boroughs — do 
they  regard  themselves  as  working  under 
the  medical  officer?  Whav  control  has 
their  county  superintendent  over  them? 

Who  is  really  responsible  for  them? 

The  domestic  help  organiser  deals  direct 
with  the  area  medical  officer.  The 
superintendent  health  visitors  deal  with 
the  health  visitors. 

3952.  So  the  health  visitor — I suppose 

she  gets  her  daily  instructions  from  the 
medical  officer? Through  the  superin- 

tendent health  visitor,  yes. 

3953.  The  superintendent  is  situated  in 
County  Hall.  Do  you  mean  she  would 

get  her  instructions  from  there? No, 

each  of  the  boroughs  in  question  has  a 
superintendent  health  visitor.  They  also 
have  a domestic  help  organiser,  and  both 
these  two  individuals  are  responsible 
direct  to  the  area  medical  officer,  who  is 
area  medical  officer  of  health.  _ It  is  part 
of  the  decentralised  health  services,  which 
are  done  locally. 
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1 3954.  Then,  as  regards  the  chief  super- 
intendent at  county  level  of  the  health 
visitors  and  chief  home  help  organiser, 
have  they  any  control  over  the  people 

working  in  their  divisions? Only 

broadly.  The  county  nursing  officer,  chief 
nursing  officer,  visits  the  superintendent 
health  visitor  and  supervises  nurses  and 
the  non-medical  supervisors  in  their  areas, 
•and  as  they  come  to  County  Hall,  she 
deals  with  them  at  that  level. 

3955.  Yes.  Is  it  any  cheaper  when 
the  whole  thing  is  done  at  one  town  hall 
than  having  it  spread  over  divisional 

offices? Mr.  Green : I think,  Sir 

John,  that  with  your  permission  I might 
say  that  we  shall  do  the  best  we  can  to 
provide  the  figures. 

3956.  Sir  John  Wrigley : There  was 
one  point  I was  not  quite  clear  about, 
when  the  Doctor  said  there  would  be  a 
superintendent  health  visitor  and  super- 
visor of  home  helps  in  each  borough — 
would  that  mean  that  in  the  bigger 
boroughs  which  are  separate  areas — that 
would  not  apply  in  every  borough,  would 

it? Dr.  Stewart : Each  borough  has  a 

superintendent  health  visitor,  a domestic 
help  organiser ; and  some  of  them  are 
requiring  more  than  one  of  those,  and 
each  borough  has  in  one  person,  a person 
called  a non-medical  supervisor  and  a 
supervisor  of  home  nurses. 

3957.  Miss  Johnston : And  that  applies 
to  each  borough  that  makes  up  the 

Forest  Division? 1 was  referring  to 

the  inner  conurbation.  Outside  the 
inner  part  of  Greater  London,  for 
example  at  the  Wanstead  office  head- 
quarters of  the  medical  officer  for  the 
Forest  health  area,  there  are  two  people 
— the  superintendent  health  visitor  and 
the  organiser  of  domestic  helps,  and 
this  one  other  body  which  combines 
non-medical  supervision  and  the  super- 
vision of  home  nursing — three  bodies 
in  all  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Forest 
Division. 

3958.  Sir  John  Wrigley : And  that 

covers  Chingford  and  Waltham? Yes, 

Sir. 

3959.  Mm  Johnston : Do  you  find  the 
Forest  Division  a suitable  size  for 

health  purposes,  or  is  it  a bit  big? 

It  has  been  a suitable  size  up  to  the 
moment,  but  I should  explain  as  regards 
the  health  areas  we  keep  in  line  with  the 
education  areas,  because  the  school 
health  service  is  part  of  the  education 


service ; and,  as  you  know,  throughout 
all  medical  officers  do  both  the  school 
health  service  and  maternity  and  child 
welfare. 

3960.  Under  the  Local  Government 
Act,  outside  our  area  there  is  a scheme 
for  compulsory  delegation  of  health  ser- 
vices to  authorities  with  more  than 
60,000.  Supposing  nothing  came  of  this 
and  everything  went  on  as  before,  and 
that  was  applied  to  your  area,  do  you 

think  it  would  be  a helpful  scheme? 

As  far  as  the  boroughs  in  South-West 
Essex  are  concerned? 

3961.  As  far  as  the  units  of  60,000 

or  more  are  concerned? Yes. 

3962.  Is  it  happening  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  county  at  all  with  any  other  local 

authorities? Yes,  Colchester  ; and  you 

heard  about  Thurrock  this  morning,  and 
Basildon. 

3963.  Will  that  upset  your  divisions 

at  all? Oh  yes,  in  the  same  way  as 

we  heard  this  morning,  it  has  upset  the 
education  division. 

3964.  Could  you  tell  us  a little  about 
the  divisional  health  committees?  Who 
sits  on  them  and  how  often  do  they  sit, 

and  what  powers  do  they  have? They 

sit  about  seven  times  a year.  The 
position,  I think,  was  set  out  in  the 
County  Council  evidence. 

3965.  Each  of  the  local  authorities 

are  represented? Yes. 

3966.  And  what  do  they  do? They 

are,  of  course,  sub-committees  of  the 
health  committee,  and  they  do  the  day- 
to-day  administration,  as  outlined  in  the 
scheme  of  divisional  administration, 
which  is  an  appendix  to  the  County 
Council’s  evidence. 

3967.  Are  they  represented  on  the 

health  committee? Oh  yes.  The 

chairman  of  each  of  the  eleven  health 
area  sub-committees  is  on  the  health 
committee,  and  apart  from  that  there  are 
other  members  of  county  district  coun- 
cils on  the  other  county  health  sub- 
committee. 

3968.  And  which  medical  officers  will 

attend  them — just  the  area  one? The 

medical  officer  of  health  who  is  the  area 
medical  officer. 

3969.  And  would  the  other  medical 

officers  see  the  minutes  and  know  what 
is  happening? Yes. 

3970.  All  of  them? Yes. 
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3971.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  On  that,  who 
services  the  committee?  That  is,  who 
puts  down  the  agenda  and  decides  what 
they  are  going  to  talk  about?-  It  would 
be  through  the  clerk,  Sir.  I do  not  know 
if  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  wants  to  speak 
on  that?— Mr.  Berridge : In  all  what 

one  might  call  the  excepted  districts  it 
is  the  Town  Clerk.  There  are  certain 
areas  outside  the  area  of  the  Commis- 
sion where  members  of  my  own  statt 
attend  to  it  from  my  own  office. 


3972.  And  what  happens,  does  he  settle 

the  agenda  with  the  chairman? The 

agenda  is  settled  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  all  the  other  agendas.  I will  not  say 
it  is  exactly  settled  with  the  chairman, 
because  I always  regard  it  as  the  Clerk  s 
duty  to  settle  the  agenda  and  to  see  that 
the  business  is  brought  forward  and 
dealt  with. 


3973.  I appreciate  the  point,  but  what 
I was  really  trying  to  get  at  is  how  far 
can  people  raise  things  on  their  own 
initiative?  How  far  are  things  which 
are  to  be  discussed  put  on  the  plate  in 

front  of  them? Dr.  Stewart:  If  I 

may  say  so,  there  is  a good  deal  of  rais- 
ing matters,  apart  from  the  broad  lines 
of  the  scheme  of  divisional  administra- 
tion. For  example,  the  Area  Medical 
Officer  of  Dagenham,  who  was  here 
recently,  raised  two  matters  of  experi- 
ment which  went  through  his  health  area 
sub-committee  and  came  up  to  the 
County  Health  Committee  and  were 
approved.  So  there  is  scope  for  raising 
any  matter  for  experiment  or  instruc- 
tion or  anything  like  that,  which  is  more 
or  less  unlimited  I should  think. 

3974.  Miss  Johnston:  Have  the  area 
committees  any  financial  powers?  Can 
they  spend  anything  without  asking  the 

County? Mr.  Green:  Estimates  are 

approved  for  each  health  area,  separate 
estimates ; but  I think  I would  be  quite 
correct  if  I said  the  areas  can  spend 
within  limits.  They  can  spend  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  within  their  delegated 
powers,  but  it  may  be  that  certain  things 
require  reference  to  the  Committee 
before  the  expenditure  can  be  approved. 

3975.  Things  like  buildings — do  they 

have  to  be  looked  at  by  the  County? 

It  depends  whether  you  are  thinking  of 
construction  or  maintenance.  In  the  case 
of  construction,  generally  yes ; in  the 
case  of  maintenance,  generally  no. 


3976.  Mr.  Cadbury : There  are  two 
quite  short  points  on  environmental 
health.  They  are  referred  to  in  the  evi- 
dence and  in  the  Doctor’s  statement. 
The  first  deals  with  sewage,  paragraph  W 
in  the  main  evidence.  There  is  here 
reference  to  a breakdown  in  the  local 
government  system  in  so  far  as  the 
sewage  disposal  is  concerned,  and  I 
gather  that,  at  present,  nothing  much  is 
being  done  about  it.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  disposal  of  the  sewage 
but  the  system  of  government  under 
which  the  breakdown  occurred.  I 
wonder  if  the  Doctor  or  Alderman 
Bennett  would  like  to  comment  on  what 
you  recommend,  as  a County  Council,  to 
deal  with  this  particular  breakdown  or 

similar  breakdowns? Dr.  Stewart: 

This  was  put  in  here,  Sir,  in  my  evidence, 
as  an  example  of  joint  non-co-operation. 

3977.  These  authorities  are  the  respon- 
sible authorities?— — -Yes,  Sir. 

3978.  And  in  your  opinion  they  have 
not  oo-operated  satisfactorily  together 
under  the  present  system.  What  system 
would  you  recommend  that  would  make 

them  co-operate  better? 1 think  I 

have  said  somewhere,  Sir,  that  under 
present  legislation  all  we  can  do  is  to 
pray  and  hope,  but  we  have  no  other 
powers  to  do  anything  more. 

3979.  No,  but  under  the  present  system 
the  County  is  the  upper-tier  authority 
without  direct  responsibility.  Would 
you  recommend  it  ought  to  have  direct 

responsibility  for  sewage  disposal? 

Yes,  it  could  be  one  answer. 

3980.  It  has  been  put  to  us  that  it 

ought  to  have  direct  responsibility  for 
such  services  as  sewage? Yes. 

3981.  And  you  feel  that  might  in  fact 

be  necessary? It  would  be  an  answer. 

3982.  I do  not  want  to  get  drawn  too 

far  into  that. Alderman  Bennett: 

Mr.  Berridge  might  care  to  add  a word 
on  that. — Mr.  Berridge : Well,  Sir,  I do 
not  think  it  should  go  on  the  record  that 
the  County  Council  are  seeking  to  under- 
take sewage  disposal.  This  is  a sort  of 
classic  example,  if  I may  say  so,  of 
what  happens  when  three  or  four  are 
gathered  together  and  they  do  not  agree. 
I think  really  what  we  should  like  to 
see  here  is  the  formation  of  a joint 
board.  The  Minister  will  have  the  ulti- 
mate say,  of  course. 

3983.  To  come  back  to  this  morning's 
discussion,  which  was  very  largely  on 
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the  proposals  of  the  South-West  Essex 
authorities  to  be  county  boroughs,  the 
joint  board  could  work  just  as  well 
under  that  system  as  under  the  County 

Council  system,  presumably? The 

joint  board  can,  yes. 

3984.  What  I am  trying  to  get  at  is 
we  are  not  concerned  with  legislation 
which  the  Minister  may  have  to  put  in 
in  order  to  get  different  authorities  to 
work  together,  but  as  at  present  you  are 
not  seeking  additional  powers  in  order 
that  you  may  supervise  the  grouping  of 

sewage  systems? No.  Of  course,  we 

are  obviously  very  interested  in  seeing 
that  this  sort  of  work  is  effectively  dis- 
posed of  and  dealt  with,  but  I would 
not  like  it  to  go  on  the  record  that  we 
were  seeking,  as  a County  Counoil, 
direct  powers  of  sewage  disposal. 

3985.  If  I can  sum  it  up,  this  is  just 

an  example  of  the  difficulties  of  frag- 
mentation?  Yes. 

3986.  The  other  point  is — I will  not 

detain  you  long  on  this,  but  clearly  we 
have  heard  a great  deal  in  Essex  in 
connection  with  refuse  disposal.  The 
Essex  Marshes  are.  traditional  areas 
which  are  being  built  up  by  the  refuse 
from  Greater  London,  and  I am  not 
quite  clear  from  your  evidence — and 
the  ^ doctor’s  statement — whether  here 
again  you  feel  that  additional  powers 
are  necessary  in  order  to  control  the 
tipping  by  other  authorities  of  refuse  in 
Essex,  or  whether  there  is  anything  that 
can  be  done.  You  say  it  is  becoming 
a matter  of  great  concern.  I want  to 
know  in  what  direction  the  concern 
leads  -you.  Do  you  seek  additional 
powers  -there? No. 

3987.  Do  you  think  it  -is  undesirable 

that  London  refuse  should  still  be  used 
to  -build  up  the  Essex  Marshes  area? 
— —Alderman  Bennett : We  do  not 

object  to  the  building  up  of  the  marsh- 
lands ; _ sometimes  it  is  a question  of 
where  it  is — siting  land  all  that  is  always 
a matter  for  the  County  Council  to 
agree  with  the  authorities  concerned.  We 
have  sites  which  you  might  regard  as 
suitable,  but  you  are  within  150  yards 
of  a -built-up  area,  and  that  is  not  the 
kind  of  place  you  want  -to  have  refuse 
tipped. 

3988.  But  does  not  your  planning 

officer  have  control? Precisely : my 

point  is  that  present  legislation  and 
powers  are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 


handle  it.  We  think  our  present  powers 
are  adequate. 

3989.  Yes  ; i-t  is  not  that  you  seek 
any  new  powers,  I see.  I have  -nothing 

else  on  environmental  health. <Mr. 

Berridge) : Might  I make  one  last  obser- 
vation in  reply  to  Mr.  Cadbujy?  He 
said  it  was  an  example  of  the  difficulties 
of  fragmentation,  but  when  we  were 
talking  about  the  failure  to  agree.  They 
are  their  own  free  agents ; they  either 
agree  or  they  do  not ; and  this  is  an 
example  of  what  can  happen  when 
people  who  are  free  to  agree  do  not  in 
fact  agree.  It  follows  from  the  result 
of  disagreement  rather  than  directly  from 
fragmentation. 

3990.  I take  it  that  the  point  was  put 
in  your  evidence  in  order  to  suggest  that 
there  are  difficulties  even  within  the 
present  county  council  2-tier  system? 
If  you  had  a lot  of  county  boroughs 
this  sort  of  thing  might  increase.  Am  I 
right  in  saying  that  was  at  the  back  of 
your  mind  in  referring  to  this  and  the 

failure  to  agree? Of  course,  the  more 

people  there  are  to  agree  the  more  diffi- 
cult it  may  be  to  get  everyone  to  agree. 

3991.  But  as  far  as  sewage  is  con- 

cerned, whatever  system  you  had,  you 
would  not  create  more  sewage  authori- 
ties than  you  have  at  present? No. 

Mr.  Cadbury.  So  that  I cannot  quite 
see  the  purpose  of  this  reference. 

3992.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  Would  I be 
right  in  thinking  that  a certain  amount 
of  criticism  has  been  levelled  at  the 
County  Council  in  the  evidence  of  other 
authorities  and  you  put  in  here  some- 
thing which  you  regarded  as  a criticism 
of  the  existing  operation  of  the  other 

authorities? Sir  John,  in  a nutshell, 

this  question  of  consultation  and  agree- 
ment comes  before  you  quite  strongly 
as  a panacea  for  all  evils.  These  troubles 
cannot  always  be  settled  by  agreement. 
It  just  shows. 

3993.  Very  well.  I think  I have  your 
point.  I think  at  one  point  in  their 
evidence  the  Ministry  of  Health  threw 
out  the  idea  that  a single-tier  system 
might  be  perfectly  suitable  for  the  per- 
sonal health  services.  I just  wonder 
what  views  you  have  on  that  as  a County 
Council ; that  is,  do  you  regard  it  as  a 
great  advantage  that  you  should  have  a 
single-tier  with  delegation?  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  better  if  you  central- 
ised the  whole  thing,  or  hjve  you  any 
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views  as  to  what  the  best  service  for 

the  health  services  is? Alderman 

Bennett:  I should  have  thought  the  2- 
tier  system  was  right  because  the  ser- 
vices really  are  in  two  parts.  There  is 
the  major  planning  and  organisation  and 
the  detailed  day-to-day  work.  Major 
planning  lends  itself  to  a high  degree  of 
concentration  ; day-to-day  work  lends 
itself  to  a high  degree  of  decentralisa- 
tion, so  within  the  service  the  nearer 
you  can  get  to  the  person  who  is  receiv- 
ing the  service  in  day-to-day  operations 
the  better  it  is,  but  for  overall  planning 
and  the  major  control  of  the  central 
service  and  distribution,  it  is  much  better 
to  have  that  angle  at  the  top  and  then 
decentralise  the  day-to-day  operations. 
If  I may  make  it  clear — I embrace  every- 
thing that  goes  on  in  the  local  areas  in 
“ day-to-day  operations  ” — dealt  with  by 
the  secopd-tier  authority. 

3994.  Your  corollary  from  that  must 

be  that  policy  and  finance  must  be  con- 
trolled from  the  centre? From  the 

centre. 

3995.  And  the  issue  is  how  far  you 
feel  able  to  go  in  delegating  both 

administration  and  finance? Yes,  and 

our  policy  on  ithe  question  of  delegation 
which  applies  to  all  services — -we  think 
there  should  be  the  maximum  possible 
delegation  having  regard  to  the  local 
conditions,  because  the  local  conditions 
can  be  different  in  different  parts  of  the 
county  and  require  slight  variations.  You 
could  not  have  a yardstick  and  say 
“ This  automatically  applies  to  every 
district  in  the  county  ”,  but  we  believe 
in  delegation.  We  think  it  is  right  and 
it  is  a test  of  good  government  to  dele- 
gate. Little  things  may  come  up  from 
time  to  time  but  you  take  them  in  your 
stride.  The  authorities  are  dealing  with 
day-to-day  work  and  they  do  not  have 
to  bother  about  what  happens  over  the 
overall  control  of  the  work  throughout 
the  entire  oounty. 

3996.  Yes,  I appreciate  you  want  dele- 
gation. I rather  gather  from  the  Chief 
Education  Officer  and  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  that  you  did  not  attach 
any  particular  importance  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  delegation  was  to  an 
appointed  body  or  to  an  existing  local 
government  authority ; in  fact  I rather 
gathered  there  was  a fancy  for  the 

divisional  administration. It  is  a 

question  of  area  and  conditions  again. 
What  is  the  best  for  the  person  'Who 


receives  the  service — you  start  there; 
that  is  the  criterion.  What  is  it  going 
to  cost  to  provide  that  service,  is  the 
general  top  weight  of  skill  being  fully 
utilised?  If  it  is  being  half-utilised  in 
the  service  it  seems  proper  you  should 
endeavour  to  fully  utilise  it;  and  it 
means  in  certain  areas  a different  type  of 
administration.  There  are  differences 
between  areas  and  towns,  and  it  lends 
itself  to  the  rather  looser-knit  area  on 
the  ground,  concentrating  into  a division, 
as  distinct  from  an  area  which  requires 
a lot  of  services  highly  concentrated,  and 
towns  which  would  justify  a top-weight 
staff  fully  employed. 

3997.  There  are  two  statutory  bodies, 

the  County  Council  and  the  borough 
or  distriot  council  in  the  area.  Where 
you  have  excepted  districts  you  delegate 
to  something  which  is  already  a local 
government  authority  for  some  pur- 
poses ; where  you  delegate  to  a division 
you  delegate  to  a body  which  is  created 
for  that  purpose  and  for  that  single  pur- 
pose only? Yes. 

3998.  The  question  I am  asking  is  do 
you  attach  any  importance  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  body  to  which  you 
delegate  is  already  an  existing  local 
government  body  with  other  functions, 
or  would  you  prefer  what  might  be 
called  a specialised  specially-created 

body? 1 think  where  one  single 

authority  can  justify  the  holding  of  the 
top-weight  staff  we  prefer  to  deal  with 
that  single  authority.  You  cannot  run 
a yardstick  to  this.  Sir  John.  You  have 
to  take  each  individual  area — what  is 
the  need  of  the  service  and  can  it  justify 
it?  That  is  the  first  consideration:  the 
question  of  excepted  district  or  division 
is  secondary.  The  most  important  thing 
is  to  give  effective  service  at  the  cheapest 
possible  cost  and  to  fully  utilise  a high- 
quality  staff ; secondly,  what  is  the  best 
way  to  do  it?  We  have  no  prejudice  one 
way  or  the  other. 

3999.  I see.  I wanted  your  views  on 
that.  Could  we  move  ito  the  welfare 

services  now? That  will  be  Mr. 

Boyce. — Mr.  Boyce:  There  are  three 
matters  upon  which  I wish  to  supplement 
the  written  Evidence  of  the  County  Coun- 
cil, and  I refer  first  to  the  provision  of 
residential  accommodation. 

The  County  Council,  in  their  statement 
of  evidence  page  23  paragraph  34  (3) 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that 
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residential  accommodation  in  Metropoli- 
tan Essex  falls  far  short  of  local  require- 
ments, and  the  schedule  on  page  27  of 
their  evidence  gives  details  of  the  defi- 
ciency at  the  1st  March,  1958. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  on  page  72 
of  the  Memorandum  of  Evidence  by 
Government  Departments,  also  draws 
attention  to  this  situation. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this 
deficiency. 

First,  restrictions  upon  capital  expendi- 
ture and  building  work  forced  the  County 
Council  to  fall  back  upon  acquiring  and 
adapting  premises  in  the  review  areas 
wherever  suitable  properties  become 
available. 

In  certain  parts  of  Metropolitan  Essex 
the  County  Council  have  been  able,  as  the 
schedule  on  page  27  of  the  Council’s 
evidence  shows,  to  provide  a fair  number 
of  Homes  by  adapting  existing  premises 
but  even  in  those  areas  this  has  not  been 
without  considerable  difficulty,  particu- 
larly during  the  period  of  acute  shortage 
of  housing  accommodation. 

In  other  pants  of  the  review  area,  where 
the  great  majority  of  property  is  of  the 
small  residential  kind,  much  of  which  is 
in  small  terraced  dwellings  or  recently 
developed  housing  estates,  premises  suit- 
able for  adaptation  have  simply  not  been 
available. 

I think  the  Commission  will  appreciate 
more  fully  the  difficulties  which  con- 
fronted the  County  Council  when  I say 
that  since  1948,  332  properties  in  the 
County  have  been  surveyed  to  assess  their 
suitability  for  adaptation  as  Old  People’s 
Homes  and,  of  these,  98  were  in  Metro- 
politan Essex. 

The  result  of  this  has  been  that  the 
deficiencies  in  Metropolitan  Essex  have 
had  to  be  made  good  elsewhere  in  the 
County  where  more  large  houses  were 
available  than  anywhere  in  the  review 
area. 

Throughout  this  period  it  was  the 
County  Council’s  intention  to  build  speci- 
ally designed  Homes  for  Old  People  as 
soon  as  circumstances  would  permit.  A 
high  proportion  of  these  Homes  were  to 
be  built  in  the  review  area  and  meetings 
were  held  with  County  District  Authori- 
ties in  1951  to  ensure  that  the  necessary 
sites  were  earmarked. 

When  the  easing  of  restrictions  upon 
capital  expenditure  enabled  them  to  do 


so,  the  County  Council  put  into  operation 
their  building  policy  and  evidence  of  the 
way  in  which  they  have  been  endeavour- 
ing, so  far  as  it  lies  in  their  power,  to 
rectify  the  position  is  clear  from  the 
developments  which  have  taken  place 
since  their  statement  of  evidence  was 
prepared.  These  are  as  follows:  — 

(i)  Since  March,  1958  98  additional 
beds  have  been  provided  for  the  review 
area.  These  are  in  a specially  built 
Home  for  47  elderly  people  at  Long- 
hayes  Avenue,  Ilford,  and  an  adapted 
Home  for  51  elderly  people  at  High- 
view,  Chigwell. 

A further  Home  for  60  residents 
now  being  built  at  Little  Heath,  Ilford, 
will  be  completed  by  November,  1959. 

(ii)  In  order  that  the  County  Council 
may  proceed  with  projects  immediately 
the  necessary  approvals  are  received 
from  Government  Departments  and  so 
that  those  Departments  may  be  aware 
of  and  may  consider  the  proposals  in 
advance  the  County  Council  have  pre- 
pared, approved,  and  submitted  to  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  a four  year  build- 
ing programme,  which  will  be  brought 
up  to  date  from  year  to  year. 

This  programme  provides  for  the 
building,  in  the  review  area,  during  the 
next  four  years  of  five  new  homes  to 
accommodate  an  additional  262  old 
people,  and  also  of  two  new  homes  to 
replace  120  beds  in  the  old  mixed 
institutions. 

The  extent  to  which  this  programme 
can  be  implemented  depends  main!" 
upon  the  receipt  of  Ministerial  sane 
tion  to  the  capital  expenditur 
involved. 

Next,  I would  like  to  give  the  Com- 
mission some  further  information  about 
welfare  services  for  persons  substantially 
and  permanently  handicapped. 

Since  the  Statement  on  pages  25  and 
26  of  the  County  Council’s  Evidence  was 
prepared,  the  Council  have  taken  the 
following  steps  to  develop  the  services  for 
the  physically  handicapped  upon  lines 
commended  to  local  authorities  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health  (Circular  16/58). 

(i)  The  Welfare  Committee  has 
drawn  up  a new  agency  arrangement 
with  the  Essex  Association  for  the  Wel- 
fare of  the  Physically  Handicapped 
under  which  the  activities  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  voluntary  association  are 
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re-defined  and  the  Council  will  directly 
provide  an  increasing  number  of 
services. 

(ii)  The  Welfare  Committee  have 
furthered  their  plans  for  setting  up 
occupational  centres  for  handicapped 
persons.  The  first  of  such  centres  pro- 
viding facilities  for  handicapped  resi- 
dents from  the  Boroughs  of  Barking, 
Ilford  and  Dagenham,  has  already  been 
opened ; plans  are  well  advanced  for  a 
second  centre  for  handicapped  persons 
from  Leyton,  Walthamstow  and 
Wanstead  and  Woodford,  and  the 
estimates  provide  for  the  opening  of 
further  centres  during  the  next  two 
years. 

(iii)  Three  qualified  officers  have 
been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Wel- 
fare Department  to  maintain  closer 
contact  with  handicapped  persons  in 
their  own  homes.  The  duties  of  these 
officers  include  giving  advice  and 
assistance  to  handicapped  persons  on 
aids  and  structural  alterations  in 
their  own  homes ; arranging  occupa- 
tional interests  and  assisting  the  handi- 
capped persons  to  take  advantage  of 
the  social  and  recreational  facilities 
provided  by  both  the  Council  and 
voluntary  bodies.  One  of  the  primary 
duties  of  these  officers  will  be  to  carry 
out  a survey  of  the  services  most 
urgently  required  by  the  2,700  handi- 
capped persons  who  have  approached 
the  Department  for  registration,  and 
the  further  development  of  these  ser- 
vices will  be  based  upon  that  informa- 
tion. 

Thirdly,  I should  like  to  enlarge  a little 
on  the  provision  of  temporary  accommo- 
dation. 

The  County  Council,  in  paragraph  4, 
page  42  of  their  Evidence  suggest  that, 
except  for  dealing  with  large  scale 
accommodation  problems  arising  from 
disasters  such  as  flooding,  the  responsi- 
bility for  providing  temporary  accom- 
modation under  Part  III  of  /the  National 
Assistance  Act  should  be  directly  con- 
ferred upon  housing  authorities. 

In  dealing  with  homeless  families  the 
County  Council  have  based  their  policy 
upon  the  joint  memorandum  issued  in 
1950  following  discussions  between  the 
Local  Authority  Associations  which  set 
out  the  respective  responsibilities  and 
suggested  a co-operative  approach  by 
both  the  Welfare  and  Housing  Authori- 
ties in  solving  individual  cases,  and  they 


have  also  followed  the  advice  given  in 
the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Gov- 
ernment’s memorandum  entitled  “Un- 
satisfactory Tenants”,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1955.  The  County  Council 
have  had  a number  of  discussions  and 
conferences  with  Housing  Authorities  on 
this  problem,  and  these  have  resulted  in 
a fair  degree  of  co-operation  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  homeless  families.  In  spite 
of  this,  the  experience  gained  by  the 
County  Council  in  investigating  the 
problems  of  these  families  and  in  en- 
deavouring to  re-establish  those  who 
have  had  to  be  admitted  to  temporary 
accommodation  units,  has  influenced 
them  to  put  forward  this  suggestion  for 
the  following  reasons 

(i)  An  average  of  570  applications 
for  temporary  accommodation  have 
been  made  each  year  to  the  County 
Council  since  1948.  There  are  a great 
variety  of  circumstances  which  have 
prompted  the  applications  but  the  one 
factor  that  all  applications  have  in 
common  is  that  the  families  have 
reached  a crisis  in  their  housing  prob- 
lem. 

(ii)  With  suitable  assistance  and  ad- 
vice the  great  majority  of  the  prob- 
lems which  brought  about  the 
applications  for  temporary  accommo- 
dation have  been  dealt  with  without 
admission  to  temporary  accommoda- 
tion. Of  the  516  applications  received 
by  the  Department  in  1958,  only  87 
had  to  be_  admitted  to  temporary 
accommodation.  Within  Metropolitan 
Essex  almost  all  the  housing  authorities 
have  their  own  housing  welfare  organi- 
sation with  a specialist  knowledge  of 
local  housing  conditions,  which  would 
make  them  better  equipped  for  this 
type  of  preventive  work. 

(iii)  Where  families  have  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  temporary  accommodation 
it  is  usually  very  necessary  to  provide 
them  with  some  form  of  re-habilitative 
training  to  ensure  a greater  chance  of 
success  when  suitable  housing  accom- 
modation of  their  own  can  be  found. 
It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  that 
form  of  training  can  best  be  given  to 
families  occupying  some  housing 
accommodation  of  their  own  and  away 
from  the  influences  inevitable  in  the 
centralised  temporary  accommodation 
units  available  to  the  County  Council. 

(iv)  The  present  arrangements  are 
such  that  some  of  the  families  coming 
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into  temporary  accommodation  units 
have  no  claim  on  any  housing 
authority  at  all  and,  as  a result,  fami- 
lies have  had  to  remain  for  as  long 
as  seven  or  eight  years  in  units  in- 
tended only  for  temporary  accommo- 
dation. A number  of  housing  authori- 
ties in  the  County  have  taken  an 
understanding  and  sympathetic  view  of 
this  problem,  and  have  offered  accom- 
modation to  establish  some  of  these 
families  in  homes  of  their  own.  It  is, 
however,  still  a fact  that  12  of  the  54 
families  being  provided  with  tempor- 
ary accommodation  by  this  Authority 
on  the  31st  December,  1958,  had  been 
resident  in  the  units  for  more  than 
three  years. 

I have  the  following  comments  to 
make  upon  the  Evidence  of  the  South 
West  Essex  Authorities — 

In  the  penultimate  paragraph  on  page 
20  of  the  First  Memorandum  of  Evi- 
dence by  the  South  West  Essex  Authori- 
ties, they  mention  the  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding the  respective  duties  of  the 
County  Council  as  welfare  authority  and 
the  South  West  Essex  Authorities  as 
housing  authorities,  particularly  in  evic- 
tion cases. 

This  has  been  a national  and  not 
merely  a local  problem  since,  in  certain 
circumstances,  neither  the  welfare  nor 
housing  authority  has  a statutory  obli- 
gation to  provide  accommodation.  The 
— ounty  Council  have  held  a number  of 
conferences  with  the  housing  authorities 
10  iron  out  difficulties  arising  from  this 
situation  and  to  arrive  at  a working 
jrrangement.  The  result  of  these  con- 
rerences  and  the  day  to  day  contact  of 
:he  housing  and  welfare  authorities’ 
officers  in  dealing  with  individual  cases 
las  been  the  gradual  building  up  of  use- 
:ul  co-operation. 

The  County  Council  have,  however, 
iuggested  that  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
dding temporary  accommodation  for 
mmeless  families,  except  in  the  case  of 
najor  disasters,  should  be  a matter  for 
lousing  authorities  to  deal  with,  and  the 
trgumerits  in  support  of  this  suggestion 
. have  put  forward  earlier  in  my 
ividence. 

, In  paragraph  2 (a)  on  page  1 of  the 
second  Memorandum  of  Evidence  sub- 
mitted by  the  South  West  Essex  Authori- 
les  it  is  alleged  that  there  is  complicated 
tnd  expensive  administration  where  there 


is  delegation  and  in  the  paragraph  at  the 
top  of  page  2 of  the  Second  Memoran- 
dum of  Evidence,  the  South  West  Essex 
Authorities  suggest  that  wherever  prac- 
ticable the  present  councils  should  be- 
oome  all-purposes  Authorities,  i.e.  County 
Boroughs. 

The  County  Council’s  welfare  services 
are  not  planned  on  the  basis  of  present 
county  district  council  boundaries  for  the 
very  reason  that  these  districts  are  too 
small  individually  to  justify  such  an 
organisation  providing  the  full  range  of 
welfare  services  including  the  provision 
of  residential  accommodation.  For  this 
amongst  other  reasons  the  administration 
of  welfare  services  has  not  been  dele- 
gated to  the  local  authorities  and  by  the 
same  token,  were  a number  of  separate 
county  boroughs  to  be  created  within 
the  review  area,  each,  one  assumes,  being 
a welfare  authority,  each  would  then 
have  to  set  up  its  own  organisation  which 
would  inevitably  lead  to  much  greater 
expense,  to  duplication  of  properties  and 
staff  were  these  obtainable.  It  would 
also  raise  hitherto  unnecessary  compli- 
cations concerning  the  “ ordinary 
residence  ” of  persons  wishing  to  benefit 
from  the  services. 

In  addition,  the  standard  of  the  ser- 
vices to  the  public  would  be  adversely 
affected  in  the  following  ways:  — 

(a)  residential  accommodation  for 
old  people  has,  for  reasons  beyond  the 
County  Council’s  control,  had  to  be 
provided  largely  outside  the  Metro- 
politan area  and  unless  a much  larger 
part  of  the  national  resources  were 
made  available  for  this  development, 
the  accommodation  available  in  each 
of  the  County  Districts  concerned 
would  be  inadequate  for  their  own 
needs  for  many  years ; 

(b)  special  accommodation  which 
the  County  Council  has  been  able  to 
provide,  such  as  Homes  for  the  blind 
and  the  larger  institutional  properties 
suitable  for  the  care  of  persons  requir- 
ing more  attention  than  can  be  pro- 
vided in  small  Homes,  would  be 
limited  and  unevenly  distributed  in  the 
new  Authorities’  areas ; 

(c)  the  administration  of  residential 
accommodation  throughout  the 
County  under  the  control  of  one 
authority  ensures  that  the  limited 
number  of  beds  available  are  used  for 
those  persons  whose  need  is  the  most 
urgent,  irrespective  of  the  area  in 
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which  their  former  home  was.  It  has 
also  made  it  possible  for  a reserve 
of  relief  staff  to  be  employed  whose 
services  can  be  made  available  at  any 
Home  at  which  there  are  temporary 
vacancies  or  where  the  normal  com- 
plement of  staff  were  particularly  hard 
pressed  as  a result  of  circumstances 
such  as  an  abnormally  high  incidence 
' of  sickness  amongst  the  residents ; 

( d ) the  County  Council  provide  on 
a County  basis  a number  of  specialist 
services  for  the  handicapped,  such  as 
a placement  service  for  blind  persons 
and  an  occupational  handicraft  service 
for  the  physically  handicapped.  Any 
- new  authorities  working  separately 
would  not  have  a case  load  large 
enough  to  justify  these  services. 

Should  the  Royal  Commission  be  con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  creating 
another  County  in  the  Metropolitan 
Area,  I would  suggest  that  in  this  event, 
the  Welfare  services  available  to  the 
public  in  any  such  County  would  for  the 
same  reasons  be  likely  to  be  less 
effective. 

In  paragraph  6 on  page  51  of  the 
Appendices  to  the  First  Memorandum 
of  Evidence,  Dagenham  contrasts  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  County  Council 
welfare  hostels  in  the  Borough  with  the 
provision  they  have  made  for  the  accom- 
modation of  old  people.  Since  the 
County  Council’s  Statement  of  Evidence 
was  prepared,  a Home  for  47  old  people 
has  been  opened  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween Ilford  and  Dagenham,  and  plans 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Ministry  for 
the  erection  of  a 60  bedded  Home  at 
The  Woodlands,  Dagenham.  The  latter 
scheme  is  one  of  particular  interest,  since 
the  County  Council’s  Home  for  old 
people  is  to  be  built  within  the  grounds 
of  a house  which  the  Dagenham  Council 
has  adapted  for  old  people’s  dwellings, 
and  towards  which  the  County  Council 
make  a contribution  for  welfare  facilities 
being  provided  for  the  elderly  tenants. 
The  County  Council  have  made  contri- 
butions to  four  other  such  schemes  in 
the  Review  Area,  and  three  schemes  are 
under  consideration. 

In  paragraph  7 on  page  51  of  the 
Appendices  to  the  First  Memorandum  of 
Evidence,  Dagenham  state  that  they  are 
often  initially  faced  with  the  impact  of 
problems  of  homeless  families  and 
although  the  Essex  County  Council  are 
the  authority,  they  have  no  premises  or 
offices  in  the  Borough. 


So  far  as  the  existing  situation  is  con- 
cerned, the  Welfare  Department’s  Area 
Office  at  Romford  is  situated  within  one 
mile  of  the  Dagenham  Civic  Centre, 
moreover,  I have  previously  mentioned 
the  joint  responsibility  for  homeless 
families  and  the  County  Council’s  sug- 
gestion that  this  function  would  be  more 
appropriate  to  the  housing  authorities. 

4000.  Miss  Johnston : I think  so  far 
as  the  welfare  services  are  concerned 
the  county  is  divided  into  quite  a differ- 
ent system  from  health  and  education? 

Mr.  Boyce : That  is  quite  correct. 

The  County  have  certain  welfare  ser- 
vices divided  into  five  areas,  and  two 
of  those  areas  are  concerned  with 
Metropolitan  Essex. 

4001.  What  are  the  services?- The 

services  for  which  there  ds  an  area 
organisation  are  the  residential  accom- 
modation services,  both  the  receipt  of 
applications  and  the  administration  of 
homes,  and  also  the  administration  of 
temporary  accommodation  servibes. 
The  services  for  the  . blind  and  the 
physically  handicapped  are  administered 
centrally  although,  so  far  as  the  blind 
are  concerned  there  are  home  teachers 
allocated  to  each  area  of  the  county. 

4002  So  the  local  authorities  we  are 
concerned  with  come  within  two  areas 
— two  welfare  areas?  That  is  right, 

is  it? Yes,  all  the  local  authorities  in 

the  South-West  Essex  area  come  within 
one  or  other  of  two  welfare  areas. 

4003.  And  are  the  boundaries  of  the 

local  authorities  kept?  If  I was  in  one 
of  the  local  authorities,  would  I be  in 
one  area  or  might  I be  in  more  than 
one? No,  the  boundaries  of  the  wel- 

fare area  do  run  with  the  boundaries  of 
the  district  authority. 

4004.  I see.  You  have  no  area  com- 
mittees?  There  are  no  area  commit- 

tees as  such,  no. 

4005.  What  staff  do  you  have  in  an 

area? The  staff  at  the  area  depends 

a little  on  the  amount  of  accommoda- 
tion within  that  area,  but  in  the  two 
areas  in  question  one  has  a staff  of 
eleven  and  the  other  has  a staff  of  nine: 
that  is  not  including  the  home  teaching 
staff. 

4006.  So  those  11  or  9 officers  would 
be  working  out  in  an  area,  would  they? 

They  would  all  be  working  under 

the  direction  of  an  area  welfare  officer. 
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4007.  Do  they  divide  up  the  area? 

No,  -they  all  work  from  the  area 

office  and  they  undertake  work  as  allo- 
cated to  them  by  the  area  welfare 
officer.  They  have  not  a special  area 
to  look  after  themselves. 

4008.  So  the  boroughs’  contact  would 

be  the  area  officer? That  is  so. 

4009.  I think  the  County  rather  agree 
that  one  of  their  difficulties  is  a shortage 
of  old  people’s  homes? — -Yes,  that 
has  been  a very  big  problem  ; and  not 
merely  a shortage  of  old  people’s  homes 
but  a shortage  of  property  which  would 
be  suitable  to  adapt  as  an  old  people’s 
home  within  the  Metropolitan  Area; 
and  we  have  been  forced  very  largely 
to  acquire  properties  outside  the  Metro- 
politan Area  for  adaptation  as  homes  of 
this  kind.  We  hope  that  with  the  build- 
ing programme  which  we  now  have  in 
existence  it  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Metropolitan  Area  within 
the  area,  but  the  extent  to  which  that 
can  be  done  depends  very  largely  on  the 
extent  of  loan  sanctions  forthcoming 
for  the  schemes  which  we  have  put 
forward. 

4010.  Is  it  a difficulty  that  people  have 
to  leave  their  own  boroughs  when  they 
have  to  go  into  an  old  people’s  home?  I 

do  not  suppose  they  like  it. Alderman 

Bennett : Some  do  and  some  do  not. 
Quite  a number  of  them  are  glad  to  get 
away  from  the  old  place,  and  quite  a 
lot  miss  the  shop  round  the  oorner  and 
old  friends  ; but  as  you  know  it  is  a very 
difficult  problem  dealing  with  aged 
people  and  their  problems  without 
adequate  tools  being  provided.  We  have 
been  under  the  economic  blizzard  for 
some  years  now,  and  by  sheer  force 
of  economic  conditions  we  have  not  been 
permitted  to  provide  the  homes  that  we 
would  have  provided.  There  is  a relax- 
ation now.  I believe  the  second  one  is 
being  formally  opened  in  a fortnight’s 

time— is  that  right? Mr.  Ber ridge: 

Yes,  there  are  two  new  homes  open  and 
a third  is  almost  completed. 

401 1 . Where  do  the  requests  come 

from— the  medical  officers? Mr. 

Boyce : The  requests  for  residential 
accommodation— I should  say  the 
majority  of  requests  to  us  come  from 
general  practitioners,  with  probably  ias 
a close  second,  the  relatives  and  the  old 
people  themselves.  Those  are  the  normal 
channels  from  which  we  get  requests. 


4012.  I take  it  .that  the  health  visitors 

and  . so  on  are  doing  a 'great  deal  of 
visiting  of  old  people  in  poor  circum- 
stances?  Indeed  they  are. 

4013.  Do  you  get  requests  from  them? 

;We  get  requests  from  both  the  area 

medical  officer  and  the  organisers  of  the 
home  help  services  and  from  the  health 
visitors.  They  come  through  to  the 
welfare  officer  in  the  normal  way,  but  I 
think  .we  get  more  from  the  general 
practitioners  than  we  do  from  the  area 
medical  staff. 

4014.  And  the  general  practitioners 
would  know  where  the  area  officers  are, 
although  they  might  be  far  from  them? 

1 wonder  if  I might  enlarge  a little 

on  that,  because  you  were  mentioning 
this  morning  the  question  of  information 
and.  publicity  about  services,  and  this  is 
obviously  something  very  important 
indeed  to  social  services  such  as  the 
welfare  service.  We  have  been  to  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  make  sure  that 
information  about  the  .services  is  pub- 
lished. This  is  one  of  our  standard 
handbooks  on  the  welfare  services  in 
Essex  which  was  published  last  year 
(indicating)  and  it  was  given  quite 
wide  publicity.  As  an  appendix  to  this 
we  . produced  information  about  all  the 
various  social  services,  the  agencies 
through  (which  they  can  be  obtained  and 
the  addresses  of  the  various  officers  who 
would  provide  them.  That  appendix  has 
been  reproduced  in  leaflet  form.  Through 
the  agency  of  the  Executive  Council, 
every  general  practitioner  in  the  county 
has  received  a copy  of  that ; through 
the  Church  every  parish  priest  has 
•received  one;,  and  through  the  free 
Church  Council  all  the  ministers  have 
received  them  ; and  in  that  kind  of  way 
we  have  got  information  across  to  a 
fairly  wide  body  of  persons  who  might 
be  turned  to  for  advice.  We  have  also 
had  a number  of  special  articles  about 
the  services  nroduced  in  namohlets 
such  as  the  “ Essex  Churchman  ”,  and 
in  that  way  information  about  the 
services  has  been  got  across  to  the  public 
quite  extensively. 

4015.  Does  the  County  run  the 

services  for  the  handicapped  other  than 
the  blind,  or  is  it  done  entirely  by 
agency? The  services  for  the  handi- 

capped are  being  developed  at  the 
moment  quite  quickly,  and  some  of  those 
services  are  .provided  directly  by  the 
County  Council  and  some  are  provided 
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through  the  .agency  of  voluntary  organi- 
sations. The  Central  Welfare  Depart- 
ment at  the  moment  is  responsible  for 
keeping  a register  of  handicapped  per- 
sons. We  have  recently  appointed 
visiting  officers,  who  go  to  the 
homes  of  handicapped  persons,  and 
the  main  object  of  their,  visits  is 
to  advise  them  as  to  aids,  struc- 
tural alteration,  to  provide  occupational 
handicrafts  in  the  home  and  also  to 
make  sure  that  they  take  advantage  of 
any  of  the  social  and  recreational  services 
provided  by  the  voluntary  bodies.  We 
are  also  directly  responsible  for  the  pro- 
vision of  equipment  which  is  lent  to 
handicapped  persons  to  enable  rela- 
tives to  look  after  them  at  home  for 
longer  than  they  would  normally  be  able 
to,  and  we  also  assist  with  holidays. 
Voluntary  bodies  are  very  active  in 
Essex  and  very  largely  responsible  for 
the  provision  of  clubs,  handicraft  classes 
and  also  for  other  recreational  facilities 
for  handicapped  people.  There  is  one 
other  recent  development,  and  that  is 
the  opening  of  an  occupational  centre  for 
handicapped  persons.  It  is  our  first 
venture  of  the  kind  and  has  been  open 
for  two  months.  It  serves  handicapped 
people  from  Ilford,  Dagenham  and 
Barking.  They  all  come  to  this  centre, 
which  is  situated  in  Barking,  and  is  under 
the  control  of  a trained  occupational 
therapist  and  an  assistant ; and  special 
transport  has  been  bought  to  make  sure 
they  get  there.  We  have  plans  to  open 
a second  centre  to  cover  Leyton,  Wal- 
thamstow and  Wanstead,  but  there  have 
been  difficulties  about  getting  that  going  ; 
but  other  centres  of  the  same  kind  have 
been  provided  for  in  the  County 
estimates. 

4016.  That  is  all  run  centrally,  p it? 

Even  the  equipment,  yes ; but  so 

far  as  equipment  is  concerned  we  work 
very  closely  with  the  area  medical  officers 
in  that,  and  we  do  not  provide  special 
equipment  to  a handicapped  person  with- 
out the  medical  officer  going  along  and 
advising  that  that  sort  of  equipment  is 
necessary. 

4017.  How  many  visitors  have  you 

got? We  have  three  visitors  at  the 

moment. 

4018.  And  they  work  in  with  the  area 

medical  officers? Yes.  Of  course  they 

work  under  the  direction  of  the  Welfare 
Committee  and  the  Welfare  Department, 
but  with  all  our  services  we  feel  it  is 


essential  that  there  should  be  a close 
link  between  all  the  services  concerned. 
The  area  welfare  officers  work  very 
closely  with  the  area  medical  officer  and 
also  these  visiting  officers  do  call  on  the 
area  medical  officer  and  get  to  know  him 
and  the  superintendent  health  visitor  and 
the  organisers  of  home  helps. 

4019.  Do  you  recommend  that  they 
visit  each  person  once,  or  are  you  mean- 
ing to  get  more  of  them,  because  they 

cannot  obviously  get  round  them  all? 

We  realised  that  was  the  case,  when 
County  Council  approved  three  officers ; 
and  initially  it  was  felt  that  their  duty 
must  be  to  carry  out  a survey  of  the 
services  which  were  most  urgent.  How- 
ever, already  the  County  Council  have 
agreed  there  should  be  more  of  these 
officers  to  give  a detailed  service.  As  I 
have  said,  it  has  only  just  developed. 

4020.  Could  you  explain  the  co- 
operation with  the  district  authorities 

over  the  homeless  and  the  evicted? 

On  the  question  of  the  care  of  the  home- 
less, the  County  Council’s  policy  has  been 
based  very  largely  on  the  information 
which  was  given  in  the  joint  memo- 
randum as  a result  of  discussion  between 
various  local  authority  associations  pub- 
lished in  1950,  and  also  the  information 
given  in  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government’s  report  on  unsatis- 
factory tenants.  As  a result  of  that 
policy  there  have  been  quite  a number 
of  conferences  with  the  various  housing 
authorities,  and  as  a result  of  those 
conferences  and  also  as  a result  of 
the  day-to-day  contact  between  officers, 
we  have  arrived  at  a situation 
in  which  there  is  a fair  degree  of  co- 
operation. Most  of  the  housing  authori- 
ties do  notify  us  in  advance  of  any  case 
in  which  eviction  proceedings  are  likely 
to  take  place,  so  that  there  is  a fair 
opportunity  to  prevent  eviction,  if  that 
is  at  all  possible.  So  far  as  discharges 
are  concerned  from  the  temporary 
accommodation  units,  a good  many  of 
the  housing  authorities  have  been  help- 
ful, understanding  and  co-operative  on 
that  point,  and  a lead  was  given  by 
Walthamstow,  who  agreed  to  accept  from 
temporary  accommodation  one  family 
per  year  who  had  no  qualification  with 
any  housing  authority  at  all — they  were 
not  accepted  on  any  housing  authority 
list ; but  in  spite  of  that  degree  of  co- 
operation, which  I think  could  be  re- 
garded as  quite  satisfactory,  it  has  been 
suggested  in  the  County  Council’s 
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evidence  that  the  right  way  of  dealing 
with  this  problem  would  be  for  the 
housing  authorities  to  be  made  respon- 
sible for  the  provision  of  temporary 
accommodation,  except  where  it  arises 
from  a large-scale  disaster  such  as  flood- 
ing, or  possibly  large-scale  fires : and  if 
you  would  like  I can  develop  the 
arguments  which  have  led  us  to  that 
conclusion. 

4021.  Would  it  cost  more  if  each 
housing  authority  had  to  do  it,  on  your 
theory  that  fragmentation  increases  ex- 
pense?  ( Alderman  Bennett ) : I think 

that  is  a fair  comment.  I think  possibly 
it  would  be:  but  it  is  a duty  of  the 
housing  authority  to  do  these  things. 
The  County  Council  is  not  a housing 
authority,  and  at  a point  in  time  when 
authorities  are  anxious  to  receive  more 
powers  it  does  not  seem  to  us  appro- 
priate to  suggest  that  we  should  take 
away  some  of  the  powers  they  have 
already.  This  is  a very  big  bone  of  con- 
tention, as  you  well  know.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  Act,  if  carried  out  literally, 
mean  that  the  local  housing  authorities 
have  this  direct  responsibility  for  tem- 
porary accommodation  for  all  persons 
rendered  homeless  by  circumstances 
which  could  be  foreseen.  It  is  only 
when  the  circumstances  could  not  be 
foreseen  that  the  County  was  also  asked 
to  take  that  responsibility,  because  in 
the  case  of  major  disasters  of  any  kind 
you  must  have  a big  authority  with  a 
big  organisation  to  deal  with  it.  It  was 
never  contemplated  at  the  time  that 
housing  authorities  having  large  estates 
— people  do  not  pay  the  rent  month  after 
month  and  eventually  they  are  evicted 
— that  they  could  then  call  upon  the 
County  to  provide  temporary  accom- 
modation ; but  when  they  are  evicted 
and  brought  almost  to  the  County  door, 
theoretically  you  are  told  by  the  authority 
and  asked  what  to  do.  You  have  to 
take  a humane  point  of  view,  regardless 
of  what  the  Act  says.  We  cannot  argue 
with  the  authority  on  the  construction 
of  the  Act  while  they  are  lying  in  the 
street.  . So  we  provide  temporary  accom- 
modation. The  position  has  gradually 
improved,  and  there  is  a feeling  among 
the  housing  authorities  that  they  have 
a responsibility  to  take  one  family  a year, 
but  it  still  leaves  the  problem  of  how 
to  deal  with  these  eviction  cases,  which 
are  a big  difficulty.  How  to  deal  with 
the  problem  family  is  really  a study  all 
on  its  own.  We  are  feeling  our  way. 


Rehabilitation  is  something  which  is  easy 
to  say  but  difficult  to  bring  about  when 
you  have  to  put  them  in  sub-standard 
accommodation. — Mr.  Boyce : I would 
like  to  develop  some  of  the  figures  on 
that.  Some  of  them  are  quite  en- 
lightening and  they  have  a bearing  on 
cost,  which  Miss  Johnston  mentioned. 
First  of  all  we  receive  in  the  County 
about  570  applications  per  year  for 
temporary  accommodation,  and  those 
applications  come  to  us  from  people 
whose  need  arises  from  all  kinds 
of  circumstances,  but  the  one 
thing  they  have  all  got  in  common 
is  that  they  have  reached  a crisis  in 
their  housing  problem.  It  is  a housing 
matter.  The  second  thing  is  that  during 
last  year  we  had  actually  516  applica- 
tions for  temporary  accommodation,  but 
by  preventative  -work  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  admit  87  of  those  families  to 
temporary  accommodation.  Now  all  the 
housing  authorities  in  South-West  Essex 
are.  quite  large  housing  authorities  with 
their  own  specal  housing  departments, 
and  they,  I think,  are  far  more  likely 
to  be  able  to  answer  housing  problems 
in  their  own  area  with  their  own 
specialist  knowledge  than  the  welfare 
office  staff,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  once 
again  more  closely  allied  to'  bousing  than 
welfare.  That  preventative  work  does 
in  fact  reduce  the  cost  of  the  service  to 
the  public.  There  is  one  other  point  I 
would  like  to  make.  When  they  have 
been  admitted  to  the  temporary  accomo- 
dation unit  it  is  very  necessary  for  some 
sort  of  rehabilitation  and  training  to  take 
place  before  they  have  a home  of  their 
own,  and  it  is  generally  accepted  now 
that  that  form  of  training  is  more  likely 
to  be  successful  if  they  can  be  given 
that  training  in  some  housing  accommo- 
dation of  their  own,  away  from  the  kind 
of  influences  which  inevitably  result  from 
centralised  accommodation  in  a 
temporary  accommodation  unit,  where 
you  have  40  or  50  families  all  living 
together ; and  that,  once  again,  is  a type 
of  accommodation  available  to  the 
housing  authority  but  not  to  the  County. 

4022.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Would  you 
suggest  that  training  should  be  a function 

of  the  welfare  authority? We  have 

suggested  in  our  evidence  to  the  Com- 
mission that  the  whole  of  this  service, 
'the  temporary  accommodation  except 
for  major  disasters,  would  be  something 
quite  appropriate  to  the  housing 
authorities. 
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4023.  But  I thought  it  was  a part  of 
the  case  of  the  Council  generally  that 
they  have  these  resources  of  trained  staff 
which  were  not  available  to  the  second- 
tier  authorities.  When  you  come  to  .deal 
with  these  problem  families  within  a 
particular  district,  these  particular  cases 
. — there  will  not  be  a great  many  of  them 
in  each  individual  district.  Would  it 
not  be  a little  difficult  to  suggest  they 
should  build  up  a separate  organisation, 

do  you  think? Alderman  Bennett: 

May  I say  that  if  the  South-West 
authorities  would  say  that  they  are 
unable  to  effectively  discharge  all  their 
housing  functions  then  the  time  is  ripe 
to  consider  what  they  cannot  do  ; but 
you  will  find  they  will  not  admit  that. 

4024.  May  I just  say  on  that, 
Alderman  Bennett,  is  there  not  a 
difference  between  the  responsibilities  of 
the  County  Council  and  the  housing 
authority?  The  housing  authority  is 
under  a statutory . duty  to  survey  the 
needs  of  its  area  and  to  provide  houses 
from  time  to  time  as  may  be  required. 
That  is  a duty  generally  to  provide 
houses? — Yes. 

4025.  The  function  of  the  County 
Council,  which  is  really  almost  an 
inheritance  from  the  old  guardians,  is  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  particular 
people.  If  I may  say  so,  the  two  things 
are  rather  different.  One  is  to  do  with 
the  building  up  of  a service  and  the  other 
looks  to  the  needs  of  the  individual.  I 
am  not  quarrelling  with  the  idea  of  your 
suggestion  for  considering  it,  but  I think 
we  ought  to  be  clear  at  the  start  of  the 
respective  duties  which  are  there  at  the 
present  time. — -I  would  say  without 
hesitation  it  is  the  duty  and  responsibility 
of  a housing  authority  to  house  its 
people.  There  is  nobody  more  in  need 
of  a house  than  somebody  who  is  on 
the  streets.  The  consequences  or  reasons 
for  that  situation  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  issue  at  all ; they  are  their  own 
responsibility.  If  they  are  unable  to  dis- 
charge it  the  County  Council  steps  in  as 
a kind  of  fairy  godmother  at  public  ex- 
pense and  provides  temporary  accommo- 
dation, which  is  not  the  function  of  the 
County  Council  at  all. 

4026.  Miss  Johnston  : You  are  rather 
giving  a different  view  from  the  Minis- 
try’s document,  to  which  you  referred. 

The  opinions  which  are  expressed  in 

White  Papers  and  so  on  really  are  vast. 
When  it  comes  to  the  interpretations  of 
responsibility  we  go  back  to  the  Act,  and 


it  is  the  Act  which  is  the  final  figure  in 
law.  So  I am  hoping  you  do  not  press 
this  point.  You  place  me  in  difficulty, 
because  if  you  ask  whether  we  should 
do  something,  I will  say  at  once  we  are 
doing  something  which  is  not  our  respon- 
sibility, and  once  I say  that  . . . 

4027.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I must  leave 
you  to  form  your  own  interpretation  of 
what  the  housing  authority’s  duties  are, 

1 will  leave  it  at  that — Mr.  Berridge: 

Sir  John,  there  are  some  housing 
authorities  who  do  appoint  housing  wel- 
fare officers  and  they  do  that  preventative 
work.  It  is  well  recognised,  I think. 

4028.  Yes,  but  that  does  not  put  on 

them  any  statutory  duty  to  do  so? It 

is  one  of  the  hiatuses,  I think. — Alderman 
Bennett'.  It  is  a perennial  dispute, 
Sir. 

4029.  It  is  perfectly  proper  for  you  to 
ask  for  an  .amended  distribution  of  duties. 
What  I do  want  to  make  clear  is  that  I 
cannot  accept  Alderman  Bennett’s  de- 
scription of  what  are  the  present  duties 

of  a housing  authority. You  see,  this 

is  the  same  dispute  which  has  been  going 
on  for  years  and  years.  I expect  it  is 
six  of  one  and  half  a dozen  of  the  other. 

4030.  Mr.  Cadbury : As  I understand 
it,  there  is  two-stage  responsibility  for 
this.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which 
those  people  claiming  county  . borough 
status  suggest  there  is  duplication.  Do 
you  think  duplication  does  not  matter? 

No,  my  reply  to  it  is  that  when  such 

things  are  said,  this  is  the  duty  and  the 
task  of  housing  authorities,  apart  from 
emergencies,  and  it  has  been  said  by  one 
of  the  Town  Clerks  that  the  County 
Council  generally  are  most  co-operative 
and  there  is  a happy  arrangement. 

4031.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  I understand 
Alderman  Bennett  to  say  there  is  duplica- 
tion at  the  present  time,  which  he  wants 
to  get  rid  of  by  handing  over  a particular 
aspect  or  function  of  their  present  duties, 
a particular  function  which  they  are  dis- 
charging at  present,  to  the  housing 

authorities? 1 do  not  want  to  dispute 

with  you,  Sir,  because  if  you  ask  whether 
■there  is  legal  sanction  for  placing  it  on 
the  housing  authority,  that  is  open  to 
doubt.  What  is  not  open  to  doubt  is 
that  temporary  acommodation  is  only 
provided  under  the  powers  of  the  County 
Council  to  those  who  are  homeless 
through  reasons  which  could  not  be  fore- 
seen. That  is  all  we  are  responsible  for. 
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You  can  say,  “ Who  else  handles  hous- 
ing? and  there  is  only  one  answer. 

4032.  Yes,  I think  all  I will  say  on  that 

is  you  may  well  argue  it  is  not  your 
duty,  and  it  may  be  in  precise  terms  no- 
body’s duty  at  the  present  time. Mr. 

Berridge : It  is  because  of  the  hiatus  that 
the  suggestion  of  the  County  Council  has 
been  made.  Nature  abhors  a vacuum, 
but  instead  of  this  vacuum  being  filled 
up  it  is  getting  larger.  It  is  because  of 
this  hiatus  that  we  have  made  this  con- 
crete suggestion  clearly  defining  respon- 
sibilities for  those  people  who  are  bereft 
of  their  houses  in  circumstances  which 
could  be  foreseen. 

4033.  Yes,  I quite  follow  the  result 
you  want  to  secure.— — Alderman 
Bennett : In  practice,  as  I have  said,  we 
fake  a very  sympathetic  view,  as  you 
Icnow  by  the  feports  you  have  had.  We 
are  in  fact  doing  this  duty  as  well  as 
we  are  able. 

4034.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Thank  you. 
Then  can  we  now  go  on  to  the  children’s 

problems? Miss  Wanshrougli-Jones : 

The  evidence  which  I wish  to  give  to 
the  Commission  relates  almost  entirely 
to  statements  made  by  the  South  West 
Essex  Authorities  in  their  First  Memo- 
randum of  Evidence  and  the  Appendices. 

On  pages  21  and  22  of  the  First 
Memorandum  the  Authorities  make  the 
point  that  there  is  no  direct  connection 
between  the  Child  Care  Services  and  the 
other  services  provided  locally  and  that 
the  service  is  not  specifically  linked  with 
the  administration  of  the  other  “per- 
sonal and  welfare  services.” 

The  exact  purport  of  this  statement 
is  not  clear  to  me. 

It  is  true  that  the  Child  Care  vService 
in  Essex  is  the  responsibility  of  a 
separate  Committee  of  the  County  Coun- 
cil (which  is  a statutory  requirement) 
and  is  administered  by  a separate  depart- 
ment but  this  is  also  the  case  in  the 
two  County  Boroughs. 

The  true  position  is  that  there  are  in 
Essex  arrangements  which  belie  any 
criticism  there  may  be  in  the  South  West 
Essex  Authorities’  statement. 

There  are  responsible  officers  of  the 
Children’s  Department  working  (and  in 
many  cases  living)  in  all  the  areas 
concerned. 

These  officers  are  known  personally  to 
local  officials  concerned  with  the  admin- 


istration of  the  other  services  and  have 
frequent  contact  with  them. 

Officers  of  the  Children’s  Department 
are  included  in  the  ad  hoc  “case  com- 
mittees ” which  have  been  set  up  in  five 
of  the  South  West  Essex  boroughs. 

These  committees  meet  as  and  when 
necessary,  to  discuss  families  which 
present  problems  with  which  a'  number 
of  the  services  may  be  concerned  and 
there  is  much  more  frequent,  informal 
contact  and  discussion  in  all  areas,  upon 
day  to  day  matters. 

There  is  also  close  oontaot  and  co- 
operation centrally  at  all  levels  between 
the  Children’s  Department  and  the  Edu- 
cation, Health  and  Welfare  Departments. 

Apart  from  the  statement  with  which 
I have  dealt  there  is  no  criticism  or  even 
mention  of  the  way  in  which  the  ser- 
vices for  the  care  of  children  are  carried 
out  in  the  areas  of  the  South  West  Essex 
Authorities  within  the  Administrative 
County — (the  paragraph  headed  “Care 
of  Children  ” in  the  appendix  dealing 
with  Chingford  on  page  35  refers  to 
health  functions  and  not  to  child  care). 

East  Ham  and  West  Ham  claim  that 
they  are  not  aware  of  any  defects  in 
their  services,  but  the  statistics  which 
they  quote  do  nothing  to  substantiate 
that  claim. 

In  Essex  we  attach  considerable  im- 
portance to  preventing  the  break-up  of 
families,  and  to  re-establishing  children 
iii  their  own  homes. 

We  are,  I think  justly,  proud  of  the 
fact  that  the  proportion  of  children  in 
care  is  among  the  lowest  in  the  country. 
The  numbers  in  care  per  thousand  of 
population  under  18  years  of  age,  as  at 
the  31st  March,  1957,  were:  — 

Essex  3 ‘4. 

East  Ham  7-5. 

West  Ham  5*1. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  for 
many  children  boarding  out  provides  the 
most  satisfactory  form  of  care  and  that 
there  are  certain  disadvantages  in  group 
care  in  Children’s  Homes  and  Nurseries 
and  it  is  sometimes  claimed  that  small 
authorities  can  board  out  children  more 
easily  and  successfully  than  large  ones. 

This  is  not  borne  out  by  the  figures 
quoted  by  East  Ham  and  West  Ham. 

On  the  31st  March,  1957,  the  numbers 
and  percentages  of  children  in  care  who 
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were  (a)  boarded  out  and  (6)  living  in 
children’s  homes  and  residential  nurseries 
were  as  follows: — 

Boarded  Out 

Essex  East  Ham  West  Ham 

950  (60-5%)  85(41-5%)  68  (29-5%) 

In  Homes  and  Nurseries 
424  (26  • 5 %)  99  (47  %)  150  (65  /„) 

Comparing  County  Administration 
with  that  of  County  Boroughs  I think 
it  is  obvious  that  if  there  were  a number 
of  comparatively  small  authorities,  each 
administering  child  care  functions  inde- 
pendently, there  would  be  a much  less 
economical  use  of  staff  than  under  the 
present  system.  Moreover,  the  service 
cannot  be  confined  within  a small  area. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  on 
the  31st  March,  1957,  56  of  -the  85 
children  boarded  out  by  East  Ham  and 
34  of  the  68  boarded  out  by  West  Ham 
were  placed  outside  the  areas  of  those 
authorities,  though  in  most  cases  [they 
were  being  visited  by  the  authorities’  own 
staff. 

Of  the  950  children  boarded  out  by 
the  County  Counoil  on  the  same  date, 
only  67  were  outside  the  administrative 
county. 

I understand  that  at  the  present  time 
West  Ham  employ  three  Child  Care 
Officers  whilst  the  County  Council  are 
able  to  employ  effectively  one  such 
officer  to  cover  the  work  in  each  of  the 
boroughs  of  Walthamstow  and  Leyton 
and  in  other  areas  of  similar  size. 

The  staff  of  the  County  Council’s 
Children’s  Department  contains  thirty- 
five  child  care  officers  (including  four 
new  posts)  and  there  are  only  nine  other 
posts  in  the  whole  Department  which 
are  graded  above  the  Clerical  Division. 

The  total  administrative  staff  required 
for  a number  of  smaller  authorities 
would  clearly  be  far  in  excess  of  this. 

From  the  central  office  each  Area 
Medical  Officer  is  notified  whenever  it 
is  known  to  ns  that  a child  under  school 
age  is  going  to,  or  leaving,  a foster  home 
in  his  area,  whether  the  child  is  placed 
by  us,  by  some  other  organisation,  or 
by  -his  own  parents.  Similar  arrange- 
ments operate  -with  tihe  local  education 
officers  in  respect  of  children  of  school 
age. 

It  has  not  been  suggested  that  because 
the  child  care  service  is  controlled  cen- 


trally people  in  the  review  area  who 
wish  to  .make  use  of  the  service  have 
difficulty  in  getting  into  touch  with  th® 
Children’s  Department,  nor  indeed  would 
there  be  grounds  for  such  a suggestion. 
In  order  to  check  the  effectiveness  of 
arrangements  for  local  contact,  a record 
was  kept  recently,  for  a fortnight,  of  all 
enquiries  and  applications  made  by  or 
on  behalf  of  people  living  in  the  review 
area.  There  were  285  such  enquiries, 
165  of  these  being  from  people  needing 
help  and  120  from  officials  acting  on 
their  behalf.  About  80  per  cent  of 
all  these  enquiries  were  received  direct 
by  members  of  the  Department  working 
in  -the  area,  and  only  20  per  cent  came 
through  the  central  office. 

Representatives  of  East  and  West 
Ham  said  in  their  oral  evidence  that 
they  had  no  difficulty  in  recruiting  child 
care  staff.  This  is  surprising,  since  there 
is  an  acute  shortage  of  trained  Child 
Care  Officers  and  difficulties  of  recruit- 
ment are  causing  great  concern  both 
to  the  Home  Office  and  to  Children  s 
Officers  throughout  the  country.  A 
survey  carried  out  in  October,  1957, 
showed  that  of  1,037  Child  Care  Officers 
employed  at  that  time  by  local  autho- 
rities, only  263  possessed  the  Child  Care 
Certificate.  The  Essex  County  Council 
has  experienced  difficulty,  in  common 
with  other  authorities,  but  seems  to  be 
in  a more  favourable  position  than  most, 
since  for  some  time  over  50  per  cent 
of  our  Child  Care  Officers  have  held 
the  Home  Office  Certificate.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  16  with  this  train- 
ing and  12  without,  while  7 posts  are 
vacant.  It  is  hoped  to  fill  these  by 
appointing  people  who  will  complete 
their  training  this  summer. 

It  was  also  stated  in  the  oral  evidence 
that  the  work  of  the  Child  Care  Officers 
in  the  county  of  Essex  is  specialised. 
This  is  incorrect,  and  probably  a mis- 
understanding has  arisen  owing  to  special 
conditions  in  the  review  area  regarding 
juvenile  courts.  The  whole  of  ^ the  re* 
view  area,  with  the  exception  of 
Romford,  Hornchurch,  Chingford  and 
Waltham  Abbey,  is  covered  by  one  court 
sitting  at  Stratford,  and  now  sitting  on 
four  days  a week.  In  order  to  avoid 
having  a large  number  of  Child  Cure 
Officers  attending  this  court  almost 
daily,  we  have  one  person  generally  re- 
sponsible for  the  work,  though  if  any 
child  is  appearing  who  is  known  per- 
sonally to  another  Child  Care  Officer, 
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that  person  will  attend  while  the  child’s 
case  is  being  heard.  Apart  from  this 
arrangement,  and  from  the  arrangement 
whereby  we  have  male  officers  to  deal 
with  the  supervision  and  welfare  of  older 
boys,  each  Child  Care  Officer  carries 
out  the  full  range  of  duties  in  her  own 
area. 

4035.  Miss  Johnston : Could  you  tell 
us  the  .number  of  children  you  have 
under  care  and  the  proportion  of 

population?  Miss  Wansbrough- 

Jones : iWe  have  approximately  1,600 
children  in  care.  It  fluctuates  slightly, 
but  the  latest  figure  .was  about  1,640.  It 
is  rather  less  than  one  per  thousand  of 
the  population,  but  considerably  lower 
than  the  average  for  the  country. 

4036.  What  do  you  actually  do  to 
keep  the  numbers  down  to  this  figure? 

We  do  a great  deal  of  work  in 

getting  children  back  to  their  families, 
in  rehabilitating  the  families,  getting  the 
and  improving  the  homes  so  that  the 
children  can  go  back  to  them.  We  are 
trying  to_  avoid  taking  children  away 
from  their  families  and  we  regard  as 
part  of  our  job  not  only  to  look  after 
children  when  they  have  left  home,  but 
to  prevent  them  from  having  to  leave. 
The  number  we  take  into  care  in  the 
course  of  a year  is  very  little  below  the 
average  for  the  country  as  a whole.  We 
do  not  keep  them  away  from  their 
families  longer  than  we  need. 

4037.  How  do  the  areas  compare — the 
bit  we  >are  concerned  with  and  the  rest, 
in  the  numbers  that  come  forward  for 

care? We  do  not  normally  keep 

separate  records  for  different  districts 
of  the  County,  but  we  have  done  some 
research  for  this  purpose  and  it  seems 
that  in  the  period  we  have  considered 
in  the  Greater  London  area  we  have 
received  rather  fewer  children  into  care 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  County.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  that,  unless  it  is 
that  there  are  perhaps  more  facilities  in 
the  built-up  areas:  it  is  easier  to  get 
home  helps,  and  there  are  neighbours 
who  can  step  in  more  readily  than  in 
rural  areas.  There  is  not  a great  deal 
in  it. 

4038.  And  iby  and  large,  particularly  if 
they  are  short-iterm  children,  you  try 
to  board  'them  out  roughly  in  the  area 

where  they  belong? Yes,  that  is  done 

now:  I think  at  least,  two-thirds 

of  the  young  children  coming  into  care 
for  short  periods  are  boarded  out 


either  within  their  own  area  or  near  to 
it.  Adjoining  Child  Care  Officers 
work  together.  Each  knows  a number 
of  people  who  can  take  children  for 
short  periods,  and  if  one  cannot  find 
a foster  mother  the  next  one  can  sug- 
gest someone. 

4039.  I believe  that  children  are 
boarded  out  a great  deal  by  the  L.C.C. 
with  foster  .parents  in  Essex.  Do  you 

find  them  competing  with  you? We 

are  not  very  conscious  of  competition. 
They,  of  course,  carry  out  their  own 
supervision  and  they  notify  us  of  the 
children  they  are  placing  in  Essex,  but 
we  get  a number  of  spontaneous  offers 
of  people  to  became  foster  parents.  I 
do  not  think  we  find  it  embarrassing.  I 
think  we  are  so  used  to  having  not  only 
the  L.C.C.  but  other  authorities  and 
organisations  as  well.  What  does  em- 
barrass, or  what  would  embarrass,  us 
would  ibe  if  they  offered  payment  at 
higher  rates  than  ours  ; but-  there  is  an 
agreement  between  us  so  that  normally, 
except  in  special  oases,  they  pay  the 
same  amount  as  we  do. 

4040.  Do  the  L.C.C.  not  ask  you  to 

supervise  their  homes? No. 

4041.  Never? Well,  there  may  be 

isolated  cases  for  some  special  reason, 
but  normally  they  do  it  themselves. 

4042.  I think  you  do  not  have  an 

area  organisation? No,  we  do  not 

have  any  decentralisation  as  regards  ser- 
vices and  we  do  not  have  area  officers 
in  charge  of  an  area  ; but  they  are 
working  in  their  areas.  They  live  in 
their  areas  very  largely  and  there  are 
offices  in  many  places,  where  they  can 
be  got  at  if  needed. 

4043.  Are  the  areas  co-terminous  with 
local  authority  areas? — —As  far  as 
possible:  it  does  not  always  work,  but 
we  do,  for  example,  have  one  Child 
Care  Officer  for  the  whole  of  Waltham- 
stow. We  have  one  to  cover  the  whole 
of  Leyton  and  part  of  Ilford.  It  depends 
on  the  district  in  which  they  work.  We 
do  find _ that  the  work  is  very  much 
heavier  in  some  districts  than  in  others, 
and  we  have  to  try  to  give  each  of  them 
the  right  amount  of  work  to  do  so  that 
they  are  not  overworked.  So  -that 
in  some  cases  one  officer  will  work  in 
more  than  one  area,  but  in  Romford 
where  there  is  an  abnormal  amount  of 
work  to  do,  we  have  three  people. 

4044.  Would  they  be  encouraged  to 

know  the  local  authority? Yes,  they 
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have  -a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  local 
people.  The  health  visitors,  for  example, 
are  in  contact  with  a high  proportion  of 
the  families  they  are  dealing  with,  and 
on  the  education  side  there  is  a lot  of 
contact. 

4045.  I was  really  meaning  with  the 
large  districts,  because  they  did  say  last 
week  that  they  knew  very  little  of  what 
was  (happening  as  regards  children’s 
work,  and  I think  in  your  statement, 

' Alderman  Bennett,  you  said  it  was  part 
of  the  work  of  those  authorities  to  know 
what  the  County  was  doing  and  what 
services  they  provided?— — Alderman 
Bennett : And  they,  of  course,  know.  I 
was  astonished  to  see  that  statement. 

4046.  You  think  they  do  know  what 
is  happening  to  the  children? 

They  know.  The  contacts  which 

are  made  between  Miss  Wansbrough- 
Jones’  department  and  all  the  education 
people  . . . 

4047.  I did  not  really  mean  that ; I 
meant  the  borough  .people,  the  housing 
officers,  the  clerks  of  the  boroughs, 
would  they  know  what  was  happening? 

The  town  clerks  would  know,  and 

if  they  did  not  know  it  is  easy  to  find 
out.  They  are  responsible  for  their 
residents  and  any  responsible  officer 
ought  to  know  all  about  the  residents 
in  his  area. 

4048.  You  see,  you  do  not  keep 
separate  the  number  of  children,  for 
example,  which  you  take  in  from 
different  areas.  If  one  of  the  clerks 
catne  and  said,  “How  many  children 
from  this  borough  are  in  care  here?  ” 
to  your  area  officer,  would  she  know? 

Miss  W ansbrough-1 ones:  No,  prob- 
ably not,  because  you  see  the  children 
are  .coming  in  and  out  of  care  at  the 
rate  of  30  or  40  a week.  It  is  a very 
difficult  thing,  and  they  may  be  placed  in 
children’s  homes  outside  that  particular 
area.  I do  not  quite  know  why  they 
should  want  to  know  how  many  chil- 
dren .are  being  taken  into  care  at  a 
particular  time.  My  staff  do  know  the 
housing  people,  because  their  work 
touches  as  regards  many  families..  They 
know  the  people  who  are  operating  the 
other  services,  and  which  people  are 
concerned.  The  Medical  Officer  or  the 
Education  Officer  of  each  borough  or 
area  in  the  County  is  notified  by  us  of 
every  child  boarded  out  in  that  area,- 
whether  it  is  boarded  out  by  us  or 
another  authority  or  a voluntary  organi- 


sation. We  know  of  all  these  children, 
and  we  pass  the  information  on  to  the 
local  people  so  that  children  under  five 
are  brought  within  their  health  services 
and  those  over  that  age  are  provided 
with  education. 

4049.  Are  the  children’s  homes 
looked  after  centrally  or  through  out- 

stations? No,  they  are  administered 

centrally  from  the  central  office.  We 
have  two  people  on  the  staff  who  are 
concerned  entirely  with  their  provision 
and  general  oversight,  and  as  far  as 
other  staff  is  concerned,  each  child  care 
officer  who  has  one  in  her  area  also 
visits  that  home.  She  knows  the 
children  individually  and  deals  with 
matters  which  concern  them  individually, 
as  distinct  from  the  running  of  the 
home,  which  concerns  .the  whole  group. 

4050.  Do  they  have  house  committees? 
No. 

4051.  So  the  only  Council  control  is 
at  the  centre?— — Yes,  there  is  a sub- 
committee of  the  children’s  committee, 
and  members  of  the  children’s  committee 
are  appointed  as  visitors  to  children’s 
homes,  normally  about  three  or  four 
members  visit  regularly  each  of  the 
children's  homes.  They  report  on  the 
homes  they  visit. 

4052.  Supposing  you  are  looking 
round  for  a small  home  for  one  of 
the  .boroughs,  would  you  .tell  the  local 

authority? We  should  do  everything 

we  could  to  find  suitable  .premises.  We 
should  tell  the  local  authority : we 
should  probably  tell  them  if  we  get  to 
the  point  of  considering  a .particular 
place  "or  if  we  are  looking  for  a site  on 
which  to  build.  Yes,  .1  think  you  could 
.take  it  they  would  always  know.— 
Alderman  Bennett:  We  should  speak  to 
.them  first.  We  should  say — “We  arc 
looking  for  a home ; have  you  any 
ideas?  ” — because  they  know  more 
about  their  places  than  we  do  in  detail. 
— Miss  W ansbrough-J ones : And  on 

.planning  they  would  come  in  at  an  early 
stage  toio. — Alderman  Bennett:  Since 

Miss  Wansbrough-Jones  has  been  with 
us  we  are  rather  .proud  of  the  develop- 
ment of.  the  children’s  service.  We 
believe  it  is  more  important  to  keep  the 
children  out  of  the  homes  than  to  put 
them  in,  and  we  have  no  signs  of  empire- 
building  here  .at  all,  with  the  result  that 
we  have  rather  remarkable  figures  when 
you  consider  the  .adjoining  .areas  like 
West  Ham  and  East  Ham.  The  bulk 
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of  the  children  boarded  out  is  as  high 
ns  60-5  per  cent  and  there  are  only  29 
pea*  cent  in  homes.  If  you  go  to  East 
Ham  .the  number  in  homes  is  47  per 
cent ; in  West  Ham  it  is  65  per  cent. 
We  (believe  that  our  policy  is  right;  it 
is  to  do  all  we  can  to  keep  the  children 
out  of  homes  either  by  boarding  them 
or  seeing  the  families  and  patching  it  up. 
It  is  a heart-breaking  job  at  times,  but 
I must  pay  this  tribute  to  Miss 
Wans brough- Jones  and  the  leaders  of  the 
service  who  are  trying  to  work  this  new 
idea  and  make  it,  even  on  the  lowest 
level,  a financial  success,  because  it  is 
cheaper  in  the  long  run  -to  do  it  in  this 
way  than  to  have  homes  which  are  so 
expensive. 

4053.  Are  there  co-ordinating  commit- 
tees as  such  in  Essex  on  problem 

families? Miss  Wansbrough-Jones : 

There  are  committees  in  the  boroughs 
in  metropolitan  Essex  which  consider 
individual  cases.  There  are  not  co- 
ordinating committees  from  the  point  of 
view  of  considering  policy,  but  in  all 
the  'boroughs  there  are  committees  to 
which  representatives  of  all  the  services 
are  called  and  which  meet  from  time  to 
time  ' and  consider  particular  cases. 
Having  started  those  committees,  the 
immediate  result  was  that  the  individuals 
got  to  know  one  another  and  got  the 
habit  of  co-ordination  so  that  they  are 
doing  it  all  the  time.  It  is  only  where 
you  have  a family  which  is  a particular 
•problem  and  where  there  are  perhaps 
six  or  eight  people  dealing  with  it  that 
you  need  to  get  down  to  a real  plan  of 
action  by  getting  everybody  round  a 
table.  It  goes  on  all  the  time. 

4054.  Sir  John  Wrigley : May  we  turn 

to  housing? Alderman  Bennett : We 

are  not  the  housing  authority,  Sir. 

4055.  I know  that.  I am  not  going  to 
put  any  questions  to  you  about  the  ordin- 
ary operations  of  the  housing  authorities, 
but  there . is  a situation  in  south-west 
Essex,  as  in  London  generally,  that  the 
housing  authorities  are  not  able  to  meet 
all  their  housing  needs  within  their  own 
districts.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  for  these  needs  in  some  way  or 
another  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
For  a long  time  the  way  of  meeting  the 
London  need  was  by  out-county  estates 
of  the  London  County  Council.  Then 
there  was  the  provision  of  new  towns, 
and  now  the  statutory  policy  is  that  en- 
visaged by  the  Town  Development  Act, 


which  means  two  things.  It  means  first 
of  all  co-operation  between  an  exporting 
and  an  importing  authority;  and  secondly 
it  means  the  almost  concurrent  move- 
ment of  housing  and  industry,  so  that  the 
new  housing  ceases  to  be  suburban 
housing  where  the  people  continue  to  go 
to  the  same  employment,  but  they  move 
their  work  and  their  homes  at  the  same 
time.  You,  as  planning  authority  if  you 
like,  are  inevitably  involved  in  this  prob- 
lem because  various  places  in  Essex  have, 
as  you  know,  been  considered  for  opera- 
tion under  the  Town  Development  Act, 
and  that  is  why  I am  raising  it  as  a 
housing  matter ; you  can  call  it  planning 
if  you  like,  but  there  is  the  problem.  I 
think  there  are  two  things.  You  did  say 
in  your  evidence  somewhere  that  the 
town  planning  officer  had  been  making 
his  own  calculations  about  the  extent  of 
this  overspill  and  that  you  would  be 
very  glad  to  bring  him  forward  for  this 
purpose.  I think  we  would  very  much 
appreciate  having  at  any  rate  a short 
statement  from  him.  I gather  he  has 
made  a fairly  long  survey.  I do  not 
want  him  necessarily  to  repeat  all  that, 
particularly  as  a lot  of  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  figures,  but  I think  it  would  be 
helpful  to  us  if  either  he  or  you  could 
give  us  a short  appreciation  of  the  prob- 
lem from  the  county  council  point  of 

view. 1 think  -it  is  appropriate  that 

Mr.  Leaver  might  take  up  that  point  in 
general. — Mr.  Leaver: — This  problem 
of  the  overspill  from  south-west 
Essex  was  a cardinal  feature  of 
the  county  development  plan.  The 
county  council  took  an  active  part  in 
this  matter  at  the  time  that  the  Minister 
raised  it  with  the  south-west  Essex  and 
other  London  authorities  from  1951 
onwards,  and  the  county  development 
plan  made  express  provision  for  this 
purpose.  Some  of  the  land  that  was  so 
allocated  has  been  taken  up  by  out- 
boundary estates  built  under  the  Housing 
Acts  but,  as  you  have  heard  in  the 
evidence  from  the  south-west  Essex 
authorities,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
embark  upon  one  of  the  express  sites 
reserved  for  development  under  the 
Town  Development  Act  for  reasons 
explained  to  you.  The  problem,  how- 
ever, has  not  in  my  estimation  dis- 
appeared with  a decision  that  a Town 
Development  Act  scheme  cannot  be 
undertaken  for  the  variety  of  reasons 
which  have  been  put  to  the  Commis- 
sion. * As  the  Chairman  has  pointed 
out  if  the  county  is  severed,  the 
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County  Council  could  not  be 
expected  to  take  the  same  view  of 
their  financial  obligations  (moral,  rather 
than  statutory)  towards  assisting  Town 
Development  Schemes.  This,  coupled 
with  the  reluctance  of  the  exporting 
authorities  to  embark  on  such  schemes 
may  lead  to  a determined  attack  to 
expand  the  Metropolitan  Development 
Area  at  the  expense  of  the  inner  edge  of 
the  green  belt  or,  alternatively,  seriously 
to  lower  density  and  open  space 
standards  on  the  London  side  of  it  ip 
order  to  crowd  more  .people  in.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  social  disadvantages  of  con- 
centrating more  people  in  suburban 
living  conditions,  this  would  be  bound  to 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  desperate 
congestion  of  transport  and  traffic  in  the 
London  Area. 

As  has  been  said,  one  of  the  reasons 
adduced  by  the  exporting  authorities  for 
declining  to  proceed  with  overspill 
schemes  at  the  present  time  is  the  drop 
in  population  which  has  already  been 
mentioned,  but  this  drop  does  not  of 
itself  mean  that  the  need  for  more 
houses  will  decrease.  The  ruling  factor 
is  the  number  of  households,  not  head 
of  population.  With  the  change  in  the 
age  structure  of  the  population  which 
is  taking  place,  households  are  becoming 
smaller  and,  therefore,  more  separate 
housing  units  will  be  required  for  a 
given  population  than  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past.  The  researches  which  I 
have  carried  out  show  that  on  this  basis 
the  present  population  of  South  West 
Essex  (excluding  the  two  County 
Boroughs)  will  give  rise  to  about  46,000 
more  separate  households  in  the  next 
fifteen  years,  or  about  3,000  households 
a year.  To  this  must  be  added  a 
parallel  increase  in  the  County  Boroughs 
of  about  12,700  households.  The 
number  of  houses  which  can  still  be 
built, by  local  authorities  within  Metro- 
politan Essex  and  on  present  out- 
boupdary  estate  projects  will  fall  short 
of  urgent  housing  lists  by  from  4,000  to 
8,000,  depending  upon  the  extent  to 
which  private  enterprise,  in  continuing 
to  build  houses  on  some  of  the  remain- 
ing sites  in  Metropolitan  Essex,  in  fact 
meets  part  of  the  local  housing  need. 
A similar  increase  in  households  is 
evident  in  Waltham  Holy  Cross ; indeed 
the  percentage  is  likely  to  be  t\yi_ce  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  area.  In  this  con- 
nection it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
such  provision  as  can  be  made  within 


the  South  West  Authorities’  own  areas 
to  meet  their  needs  must  be  largely  tty 
way  of  the  redevelopment  of  obsolescent 
areas.  In  some  cases,  the  authority 
must  find  a place  outside  its  area  to 
which  it  can  transfer  some  of  the 
population  from  the  redevelopment  area 
to  give  itself  working  space  before  the 
operation  can  begin. 

Thus  it  seems  clear  that  some 
organised  movement  of  population  out 
into  Essex  will  be  inevitable  and  I con- 
sider the  County  Council  is  right  to 
contend  that,  by  their  having  a direct 
interest  in  both  the  exporting  and 
receiving  areas,  the  arrangements  for 
securing  this  object  through  the  medium 
of  Town  Development  Act  schemes 
must  be  easier  of  Achievement.  On  the 
other  hand  any  proposal  to  sever  the 
county  into  two  or  more  separate 
administrative  areas  would  obviously 
have  serious  repercussions  on  the  attitude 
of  rural  Essex  to  large-scale  overspill 
proposals.  ' Sir  John,  you  referred  to 
a survey  which  I have  carried  out  and  a 
report  which  I have  put  in. 

I think  you  perhaps  have  realised  that 
the  facts  on  which  that  report  is  based 
were  collected  in  conjunction  with  the 
technical  officers  of  these  housing  autho- 
rities, in  particular  the  housing  managers. 
They  are  based  on  their  records,  supple- 
mented by  a questionnaire  that  I ex- 
pressly put  to  them,  designed  to  bring  out 
what  was  the  real  housing  problem ; not 
what  was  the  size  of  their  housing  lists, 
but  what  were  the  urgent  cases,  and  for 
that  reason  the  survey  first  of  all  turned 
to  what  was  the  size  of  the  slum  clearance 
programme  that  was  going  to  be  under- 
taken in  the  current  five  year  period, 
what  was  their  forecast  for  the  subsequent 
ten  to  fifteen  years,  what  was  their  idea 
of  the  number  of  families  who  were 
living  as  second  or  third  families  in 
shared  accommodation  who  clearly  had 
a very  strong  claim  for  consideration  for 
being  rehoused.  Against  that  we  set  what 
was  the  outcome  of  the  survey  of  avail- 
able sites,  what  the  housing  authorities 
thought  they  could  achieve  by  way  of 
redevelopment  of  sites  under  their  con- 
trol or  likely  to  come  under  their  con- 
trol, and  the  outcome  of  that  was  that 
there  was  a clear  urgent  housing  need  at 
this  time  for  4,000  houses,  to  measure 
against  the  provision  which  had  been 
made  in  the  county  development  plan  for 
this  purpose  of  some  2,000  houses  in  the 
scheme  at  Witham  but  the  determination 
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of  that  case  was  so  protracted  and  so  cut 
down  that  only  1,500  sites  were  finally 
reserved  for  that  purpose.  Other  sites 
were  proposed  in  the  Chelmsford  area, 
Braintree  and  Colchester,  more  than 
meeting  that  particular  programme  of 
4,000  urgent  houses.  But,  Sir  John,  the 
problem  does  not  stop  there,  merely 
dealing  with  the  immediate  urgent  hous- 
ing programme.  At  one  time  it  was 
thought  that  when  X houses  had  been 
built  the  problem  would  disappear  be- 
cause the  need  would  have  been  matched, 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  structure  of  society 
is  changing  so  rapidly  that  the  number 
of  separate  households  per  thousand  of 
population  is  rising  and  will  go  on  ris- 
ing ; in  fact  it  is  going  to  average  some- 
thing like  3,000  houses  a year  from  this 
particular  cause  alone  in  south-west 
Essex.  Sir  John,  we  have  not  the  sites 
in  south-west  Essex  on  which  to  build 
those  houses.  In  my  submission  they 
would  have  to  come  out  of  their  area  to 
build.  The  county  council  feel  this  to  be 
a true  assessment  of  the  position  be- 
cause the  facts  which  are  put  into  my 
survey  and  my  report  have  not  been 
assailed  by  the  south-west  Essex  autho- 
rities, whether  or  not  they  agree  with 
the  kind  of  remedies  which  have  been 
suggested  for  solving  the  problem.  The 
fact  is  this  rising  demand  is  due  to  the 
changing  structure  which,  put  another 
way  round,  is  the  size  of  family  is 
shrinking,  the  population  is  getting  older  ; 
in  fact  it  represents  a large*-  number  of 
families  per  thousand  of  population  with 
each  passing  year.  It  is  equivalent  to  a 
growth  of  demand  of  1 per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  south-west  Essex  as  it 
stands  today.  The  county  council,  Sir 
John,  feel  this  need  is  so  clear  that  they 
have  resolutely  held  on  to  the  land  which 
was  reserved  in  the  county  development 
plan  for  this  purpose,  a reservation 
which  as  you  may  think,  is  unique, 
and  tto  the  'best  of  my  knowledge 
no  other  development  plan  in  the  coun- 
try has  land  expressly  with  a tag  on  it 
reserved  for  town  development,  albeit 
the  people  for  whom  it  was  intended  have 
not  felt  able  to  go  on  at  present.  I say 
“ at  present  ” because,  as  you  will  have 
heard  from  their  own  evidence,  the 
county  council  let  the  matter  lie  for  12 
months  and  then  reopened  the  matter  to 
see  whether  the  time  had  come  to  go 
forward,  and  the  county  council  still 
believe  that  to  be  the  position  that  land 
is  needed  so  much  that  they 


have  strongly  resisted  the  claims 
of  other  authorities  who  would 
like  to  take  the  land.  Not  only  is  there 
the  county  of  London  problem  which 
presents  similar  features  to  those  which  I 
have  described  to  you  and  is  mentioned 
in  the  evidence  of  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government  in  their 
written  evidence  to  you — you  will  have 
noted  the  Ministry  quote  this  figure  of 
35,000  houses  a year  in  London  equal  in 
their  estimation  to  the  continuing  yearly 
building  programme  of  London  as  a 
whole — but  Middlesex  County  Council 
also  have  a problem,  and  they  want  to 
know  whether  they  can  have  the  sites 
which  the  south-west  Essex  authorities 
have  not  taken  up.  I am  citing  these 
points  because  I think  it  will  show  that 
the  Essex  County  Council  feel  they  have 
a duty  towards  south-west  Essex  and  have 
to  hold  the  land.  It  can  so  easily  be 
taken  by  other  people  who  have  a 
demand  not  only  for  public  housing,  but 
private  enterprise  housing  is  very  keenly 
after  this  land.  We  have  not  a great 
amount  of  land,  in  fact  the  tempo  of 
development  in  Essex  has  been  such  that 
instead  of  our  forecast  of  the  require- 
ment for  land  carrying  us  up  to  1971,  as 
we  had  estimated  when  we  made  our 
calculations  in  1951-52,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  the  programme  has 
been  concertinaed  to  about  1962  instead 
of  1971.  We  are  confronted  with  a major 
review  of  our  development  plan  instead 
of  the  kind,  of  minor  review  which  you 
heard  mentioned  last  Friday  which  was 
thought  by  the  south-west  Essex  autho- 
rities to  be  the  kind  of  review  of  the  plan 
which  was  called  for. 

4056.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  major  part 
of  the  development  which  is  taking  place 
as  things  are  now  is  still  within  districts 
from  which  the  London  area  can  be 

reached? That  has  been  so.  The  first 

wave  of  course  went  to  the  towns  nearest 
the  edge  of  the  London  area  within  and 
just  beyond  the  green  belt,  but  that  land 
has  been  exhausted  and  the  tide  of 
development  is  clearly  beginning  to  move 
north-eastwards  and  it  has  already  been 
showing  itself  beyond  Chelmsford  and 
towards  the  Colchester  area. 

4057.  Has  there  been  any  evidence  of 
industry  moving  out  into  Essex? — rr— That 
is  literally  the  64,000  dollar  question — if 
you  will  forgive  the  colloquialism.  There 
is  a , divergence  of  policy  between  the 
government  control  of  industry  and  the 
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needs  of  people  who  are  moving  out  of 
the  Greater  London  area  into  Essex  and 
the  other  home  counties.  It  is  a point 
for  Alderman  Bennett  rather  than  tor 
me : it  is  a point  on  which  county  mem- 
bers feel  most  strongly,  and  they  have 
represented  to  the  Ministries  time  and 
time  again  that  the  .fundamental  concept 
of  decentralisation  should  be  employment 
and  homes,  and  not  just  merely  homes. 
In  fact,  as  you  heard  last  Friday,  the 
south-west  Essex  authorities’  spokesman 
said  one  of  their  very  great  fears  was  that 
if  they  built  houses  there  would  not  be 
any  employment.  May  I come  to  the 
other  side  of  the  paradox,  Sir  John! 
National  policy  is  to  steer  industry  away 
from  London  ... 

4058.  As  I understand  it,  it  is  both  the 

desire  and  the  policy  of  the  Essex  County 
Council  to  try  to  find  a solution  for  any 
overspill  problem  there  may  be  m south- 
west Essex  by  developments  within  the 
county? Yes. 

4059.  To  make  Essex,  shall  we  say, 
self-supporting  on  this  issue.  One  of  the 
difficulties  that  occurs  to  me-^this  is  not 
criticism  of  your  scheme,  it  is  just  one 
of  .the  practical  difficulties  which  may  well 
emerge — is  that  if  this  is  a joint  move- 
ment of  housing  and  industry  the  indus- 
tries which  move  out  from  south-west 
Essex  may  well  be  staffed  by  people  who 
come  not  merely  from  south-west  Essex 
but  from  parts  of  London,  and  it  does 
raise  the  question  whether  a particular 
county,  even  a county  as  a whole,  is  a 
wide  enough  area  for  the  effective  opera- 
tion of  the  Town  Development  Act.  1 
am  not  expressing  any  opinion  about  it ; 

I am  merely  saying  that  the  distribution 
of  employment  raises  that  question.  - 
Alderman  Bennett'.  Yes;  first  of 
all  it  is  a question  of  employment  and 
secondly  finance.  It  always  breaks  down, 
and  with  ten  or  eleven  separate  small 
authorities  individually  I do  not  think 
they  could  possibly  face  up  to  the  con- 
sequences of  taking  on  a town  develop- 
ment scheme.  It  requires  to  be  dealt 
with  over  a far  wider  area  both  for 
overspill  and  for  reception,  and  it  has 
got  to  have  a sympathetic  central 
authority  like  a county  council  that, 
recognising  the  need,  recognising  the 
difficulties,  is  prepared  to  put  money 
in  the  business  in  order  to  make  it  go. 
That  is  the  attitude  of  the  county  council. 

4060.  That  does  not  quite  answer  my 
difficulty.  Let  us  take  a factory  in 


Leyton  or  Walthamstow  that  moves  out. 
The  employees  of  that  factory  may  be 
willing  to  move  and  may  in  fact  at  the 
present  time  be  living  not  merely  in 
Leyton  hut  in  various  parts  of  London 

and  Middlesex. If  you  move  5,000 

employees  from  a factory  in,  let  us  say, 
Hackney,  into  the  new  town  of  Basildon 
or  Witham,  then  you  are  providing  5,000 
additional  places  in  Hackney  and  thereby 
reducing  the  overspill  problem  by  5,000 
inhabitants  overall.  I think  you  have 
to  look  at  the  overall  picture.  The 
tragedy  of  it  all  is  that  you  are  trans- 
ferring the  virile  section  of  the 
community. 

That  is  the  problem ; it  is  a social 
one  which  probably  does  not  come 
within  the  ambit  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion, but  it  is  causing  considerable 
anxiety,  the  transfer  of  what  we  cal! 
,th‘e  virile  section  of  the  population, 
pram  towns  and  the  rest  of  it,  which  is 
creating  terrific  problems  in  Essex  for 
schools  and  so  on  which  in  15  or  20 
years’  time  will  get  back  to  normal 
development  and  there  will  be  surplus 
places  in  the  schools  such  as  we  had 
in  Dagenham  between  the  wars.  I think 
the  overspill  problem  has  got  to  be 
looked  at  as  a whole.  I agree  it  has 
been  looked  at  as  a whole  by  the  London 
County  Council,  but  where  have  they 
been  transferred?  You  will  find  that 
Essex  is  the  overspill  area  for  reception 
from  London.  We  in  Essex  welcome 
it,  but  we  say  we  have  an  overspill 
problem  ourselves ; why  do  we  not  help 
ourselves?  After  all,  we  are  part  of 
the  problem  of  overspill,  and  that  is  why 
we  think  we  should  stop  receiving  any 
more  from  outside  Essex  until  we  have 
solved  the  Essex  overspill  problem. 

4061.  Essex  for  Essex  people  is 

apparently  the  motto. 1 think  if  you 

have  ,a  problem  charity  begins  at  home, 
and  I think  you  should  help  yourselves 
before  you  start  helping  other  people. 
— Mr.  Leaver-.  I have  been  employed  by 
the  Essex  County  Council  since  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  1947  Act,  first 
as  Deputy  County  Planning  Adviser  and 
since  1955  as  County  Planning  Adviser. 
Previously  I was  planning  officer  to  the 
South  West  Essex  loint  Planning  Com- 
mittee. From  this  experience  I am  con- 
vinced that  in  general  the  present  plan- 
ning organisation  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory one  not  only  for  Metropolitan  Essex 
but  for  the  county  as  a whole.  I con- 
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sider  this  to  be  so  because  of  the  inter- 
relation of  the  local  authority  districts 
in  South  West  Essex  not  only  with  each 
other  but  also  with  the  rest  of  the  county. 
They  are  so  merged  geographically  that 
they  have  in  large  measure  lost  their  in- 
dividualities so  much  so  that,  when  the 
County  Development  Plan  was  being 
prepared,  a combined  town  map  was 
produced  for  the  whole  of  Metropolitan 
Essex,  since  it  was  not  considered  prac- 
ticable to  produce  a separate  one  for 
each  individual  borough  or  district.  I 
produce  a copy  of  the  Metropolitan 
Town  Map,  to  a reduced  scale,  upon 
which  I have  superimposed  the  adminis- 
trative boundaries  and  which  clearly 
illustrates  this  point.  It  will  be  noted 
that  two  of  the  London  County  Council 
housing  estates,  Becontree  (nearly  26,500 
houses)  and  Hainault  (2,800  houses) 
ignore  administrative  boundaries  and 
each  spreads  into  three  county  districts ; 
the  first  into  Dagenham,  Barking  and 
Ilford  and  the  second  intoi  Chigwell, 
Ilford  and  Dagenham.  Development  of 
this  nature  makes  it  impossible  to  treat 
each  county  district  as  a separate  entity. 

The  South  West  Essex  Authorities  are 
also  closely  linked  with  the  rest  of  the 
county.  The  Metropolitan  Green  Belt 
which  _ lies  largely  outside  the  Royal 
Commission  area  is  an  instance  of  this. 
The  Written  Statement  which  forms  part 
of  the  County  Development  Plan  gives 
as  the  first  of  the  main  proposals  of 
the  plan  “ the  definition  of  a sector  of 
the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt  round 
London  ”,  one  of  the  purposes  of  which 
is  to  “ provide  an  area  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  London  in  which  town  dwellers 
can  find  recreation  and  enjoyment  In 
this  connection  I would  mention  the  in- 
ability of  the  South  West  Essex  Autho- 
rities to  achieve  within  their  own 
boundaries  the  minimum  accepted 
standard  of  open  space  provision,  which 
is  fixed  at  7 acres  per  1,000  population. 
In  1949  the  deficiency  for  the  whole  area 
was  2,400  acres  of  public  playing  fields 
and  900  acres  of  private  playing  fields 
(other  than  schools).  It  is  estimated  that 
by  1971  only  800  acres  of  the  former 
figure  and  none  of  the  latter  can  be 
provided  within  South  West  Essex. 
Unless  there  is  to  be  some  drastic  re- 
valuation and  depreciation  of  open  space 
standards,  land  in  the  green  belt  but 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  South  West 
Essex  Authorities  will  have  to  be  used. 
For  more  informal  recreation  the 


County  Council  have  acquired  large 
tracts  of  regional  open  space  which  are 
widely  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Metro- 
politan Essex.  At  present  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  rate-borne  expenditure 
on  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of 
these  is  derived  from  precepts  on  the 
local  authorities  within  the  review  area. 
Severance  of  the  county  would  mean 
a loss  of  this  income  but  the  enjoyment 
of  the  open  spaces  by  town  dwellers 
would  continue. 

Most  of  the  South  West  Essex  Autho- 
rities must  also  rely  in  the  future  on 
land  outside  their  own  boundaries  for 
space  for  burial  grounds.  One  such 
site  which  was  in  contemplation  by  one 
group  of  authorities  lies  at  Grange  Hill 
in  the  Chigwell  Urban  District.  The 
Authorities’  interest  in  this  site  has  at  the 
moment  waned,  but  the  County  Council, 
convinced  that  it  will  eventually  be 
required,  is  still  retaining  the  site  for 
this  purpose  against  pressure  to  release 
it  for  private  housing  development.  The 
District  Council  in  whose  area  such  a 
site  lies  could  not  be  expected  to  show 
a similar  amount  of  concern  for  the 
interests  of  neighbouring  authorities.  But 
it  is  the  movement  of  population  that 
provides  the  strongest  link  between  the 
South  West  and  the  rest  of  the  county. 
The  Registrar-General’s  year-by-year 
estimates  of  population  show  that,  after 
the  wartime  temporary  displacements  of 
population  had  settled  down,  a definite 
peak  in  the  population  of  most  of  the 
South  West  Essex  Authorities  occurred 
about  1950  and  there  has  been  a con- 
tinuing decline  in  the  following  areas 
since:  Barking,  Chingford,  Leyton,  and 
Walthamstow  since  1950 ; Ilford  since 
1955  and  Dagenham  since  1956.  Chig- 
well, Romford  and  Hornchurch  are  still 
growing  but  will  soon  run  out  of  re- 
maining land  resources.  These  three 
will,  however,  continue  to  grow  in  popu- 
lation due  ito  natural  increase  until 
housing  conditions  and  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  separate  households,  to 
which  I shall  refer  again  later,  forces 
the  same  kind  of  outward  movement  as 
already  characterises  the  areas  further 
west.  Thus  Metropolitan  Essex  must 
look  to  “ rural  ” Essex  to  meet  the  needs 
of  their  districts,  whether  the  housing 
be  provided  by  private  enterprise  or  by 
organised  building  by  one  or  more  local 
authorities. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  dele- 
gation, I am  in  agreement  with  the  views 
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expressed  by  tbe  Ministry  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government  on  page  118  of 
the  Memoranda  of  Evidence  from  Gov- 
ernment Departments.  Some  irritation 
is  always  bound  to  be  caused  by  delega- 
tion but  it  is  the  only  way  to  reconcile 
the  need  for  a plan  covering  a wide  area 
with  the  day-to-day  handling  of  appli- 
cations for  permission  to  develop.  The 
South  West  Essex  Authorities’  objections 
to  the  present  system  of  delegation 
appear  on  pp.  30-33  of  their  First  Memo- 
randum. They  complain  that  “ they  have 
no  power  to  take  a direct  part  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Development  Plan, 
having  only  a right  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  County  Council  in 
regard  to  any  matter  relating  to  the 
planning  of  their  district.  In  particular 
they  have  no  right  to  prepare  the  Town 
Map  for  their  own  area  ”,  In  fact  they 
did  play  a very  material  part  in  the 
survey  and  preparation  of  the  Develop- 
ment Plan  and  Metropolitan  Town  Map, 
but  the  wide  range  of  planning  problems 
which  they  could  solve  neither  indi- 
vidually nor  collectively  within  their  own 
boundary  limits,  and  indeed  their  sub- 
ordinate relationships  to  the  wider  plan- 
ning problems  of  Greater  London,  of 
Jwhich  South  West  Essex  is  but  one 
sector,  make  it  in  my  view  a totally 
indefensible  proposition  that  each  of 
these  ten  authorities  could  expect  effec- 
tively to  prepare  a separate  town  map 
for  their  individual  “ chequer  ” of  the 
Greater  London  chequer-board.  It 
would  not  seem  that  those  interrelated 
problems  could  be  so  satisfactorily  solved 
either  by  those  authorities  after  consulta- 
tion with  each  other  or  by  joint  action 
in  some  reconstituted  form  of  the  South 
West  Essex  Joint  Committee  as  they 
could  by  oontinued  collaboration  with 
the  County  Council  acting  as  planning 
authority  both  for  Metropolitan  Essex 
and  for  the  rural  parts  of  the  county 
where,  as  has  already  been  said,  lie  the 
opportunities  for  meeting  needs  which 
cannot  be  met  within  the  Metropolitan 
area. 

In  paragraph  21  of  their  First  Memo- 
randum the  South  West  Essex  Autho- 
rities draw  attention  to  joint  action  by 
some  of  their  number  in  schemes  of 
refuse  disposal.  The  schemes  referred 
to  in  sub-paragraph  (b)  were  in  fact 
devised  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
former  County  Health  Inspector  with  the 
assistance  of  the  County  Planning 
Adviser  both  as  regards  selection  of  sites, 


method  of  operation  and  after  treatment. 
One  of  the  sites  involved  is  reserved  in 
the  County  Development  Plan  for  tip- 
ping purposes  as  an  interim  measure 
pending  reclamation  to  public  open  space 
use ; other  sites  in  use  in  South  Essex 
were  discovered  and  recommended  to  the 
refuse  disposal  authorities  by  the  County 
Planning  Department.  This  is  also  true 
in  respect  of  the  sites  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraphs  (c)  and  (e). 

Although  most  of  the  South  West 
Essex  Authorities  are  in  a position  to 
employ  qualified  and  experienced  staff, 
under  the  present  arrangement  they  are 
able  to  call  on  the  pool  of  specialist 
knowledge  and  experience  provided  by 
the  Planning  Department  of  the  County 
Council.  This  affords  a considerable 
economy  in  man-power  and  enables  the 
services  of  specialists  to  be  available  oyer 
a much  wider  area.  The  consideration 
of  mineral  working  applications,  especi- 
ally sand  and  gravel,  and  those  relating 
to  industry  are  particular  examples  where 
wide  specialist  knowledge  is  essential  if 
all  aspects  of  the  proposal  are  to  be 
given  due  weight.  The  need  for  such 
knowledge  in  any  one  district  would 
generally  not  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
employment  of  a suitably  qualified 
officer,  even  if  there  were  sufficient 
skilled  and  experienced  staff  available  to 
meet  the  needs  of  ten  or  eleven  separate 
authorities.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
this  would  be  the  case. 

The  allegations  that  the  present  system 
of  development  control  causes  undue 
and  unnecessary  delays  have  been  inves- 
tigated on  a number  of  occasions.  The 
criticisms  of  consultation  obligations  are 
largely  irrelevant.  The  South  West 
Essex  Authorities  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that,  if  they  had  complete  control, 
they  would  have  to  undertake  the  same 
range  of  consultations  and  would  them- 
selves be  subject  to  the  same  delays  at 
the  hands  of  oonsultees  as  are  the  County 
Council.  Further,  the  reference  of  cases 
of  other  than  purely  local  interest  to  the 
Area  Office  for  examination  and  techni- 
cal recommendation  does  ensure  lhat 
over  a wide  area  of  Metropolitan  Essex 
there  is  a substantial  measure  of  uni- 
formity of  treatment  of  applications. 
The  schedule  set  out  in  their  Appendix 
“ G ” for  development  applications  dealt 
with  in  1955-57,  which  can  now  be 
brought  up-to-date  by  the  inclusion  of 
the  figures  for  1958,  as  shown  in  the 
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♦schedule  now  produced,  confirms 
statistically  the  County  Council’s  conten- 
tion that  95  per  cent  or  so  of  cases  are 
either  decided  by  the  District  Councils 
direct  or  else  in  accord  with  (their  views. 
The  remaining  5 per  cent  includes  the 
local  authorities’  own  development  pro- 
posals, which  they  are  by  statute  pre- 
cluded from  deciding  (here  again  the 
decision  is  generally  in  accordance  with 
their  wishes) ; attempts  to  “ break  the 
Development  Plan  ” by  local  favouring 
of  development  which  would  have  been 
in  conflict  with  it  or  the  policy  statements 
accompanying  it;  a few  disputed  cases 
of  industrial  development  arising  out  of 
the  Minister’s  tightening  of  control  over 
industry  in  London  and  on  Thamesside ; 
and  a few  cases  of  disagreement  over 
proposals  by  other  local  authorities  to 
develop  outside  their  own  areas — in 
short,  a residue  of  classes  of  cases  either 
of  major  concern  to  broad  planning 
policy  or  involving  issues  which  can 
best  be  settled  by  a body  more  broadly 
constituted  than  the  particular  district 
council  in  whose  area  the  site  in  question 
happens  to  be. 

The  South  West  Essex  Authorities’ 
suggestion  that  co-ordination  of  relevant 
planning  policies  and  proposals  and 
exercise  of  development  control  functions 
could  suitably  be  effected  by  consulta- 
tions between  the  Planning  Officers  is 
not  supported  by  their  own  experience 
prior  to  1948  and  it  may  be  noted  that, 
notwithstanding  such  consultation  as  did 
take  place  with  officers  of  the  two 
County  Boroughs  at  the  time  of  the  pre- 
paration of  their  development  plans,  the 
County  Council  found  it  necessary  to 
make  formal  representations  to  the 
Minister  concerning  the  East  Ham  plan, 
pointing  out — 

(a)  that  the  estimated  overspill  could 
probably  not  wholly  be  accommodated 
in  Essex,  and 

(b)  that  the  deficiency  in  open  spaces 
could  only  be  made  good  by  the  use 
of  land  in  the  Metropolitan  Green 
Belt  and  that,  if  similar  deficiencies  in 
the  County  of  London,  and  some  of 
the  county  districts  in  South  and  West 
Essex  were  also  taken  into  account,  it 
would  lead  to  a very  substantial 
encroachment  upon  what  is  at  present 
agricultural  land. 


♦Appendix  B — page  715 


When  he  approved  the  plan,  the  Minis- 
ter introduced  modifications  which  sub- 
stantially reduced  the  demand  for  land 
for  the  accommodation  of  overspill  out- 
side the  County  Boroughs. 

The  South  West  Essex  Authorities 
have  placed  great  reliance  upon  their 
record  of  mutual  co-operation  in  plan- 
ning matters.  The  Commission  should 
be  informed  that,  inter  alia,  the  Marks- 
gate  scheme  (mentioned  to  them  by  the 
Town  Clerk  of  Ilford  as  a specific 
example  of  collaboration  and  local  initia- 
tive and  subsequently  embodied  in  the 
County  Council’s  Development  Plan)  was 
in  fact  primarily  conceived  and 
authorised  as  a housing  project,  under 
a series  of  planning  permissions  granted 
by  the  County  Council  between  1950  and 
1957.  The  Town  Map  incorporated  the 
resulting  area  approved  for  development. 

Before  (the  strongly  conflicting  views  of 
the  Dagenham  and  Ilford  Councils  could 
be  reconciled  on  the  detailed  planning  of 
the  frontage  of  the  estate  upon  Trunk 
Road  A.  12  the  County  Council  had  twice 
to  take  the  issues  to  the  Ministry  to 
secure  properly  co-ordinated  develop- 
ment. 

The  County  Council  also  had  to  inter- 
vene in  disputes  between  the  East  Ham 
County  Borough  Council  and  the  Wan- 
stead  and  Woodford  Borough  Council. 
The  latter  so  strongly  objected  to  the 
East  Ham’s  proposal  to  build  houses  and 
flats  on  land  held  by  them  at  Alders- 
brook  (within  Wanstead)  that  Wanstead 
and  Woodford  Borough  Council  went  to 
the  extent  of  promoting  and  pressing  to 
Public  Enquiry  a Compulsory  Purchase 
Order  in  1954.  The  county  council,  after 
a close  investigation  of  East  Ham’s  pro- 
posals, that  included  an  8-storey  tower- 
block  of  flats,  decided  to  approve  them, 
despite  the  counter  arguments  of  the 
local  authority. 

Again,  the  County  Council  had  to 
intervene  in  a dispute  between  Waltham- 
stow and  Leyton  when  the  latter  opposed 
grant  of  planning  permission  required  to 
implement  the  authority  granted  by  the 
Walthamstow  Corporation  Act,  1956,  to 
work  minerals  from  Walthamstow 
Marshes  close  to  their  mutual  boundary 
and  (to  derive  access  from  within  Leyton. 

Disputes  between  Chingford  and 
Wanstead  and  Woodford  (Green  Belt 
encroachment) ; between  Dagenham  and 
the  Joint  Refuse  Disposal  Committee  for 
Ilford,  East  and  West  Ham ; and 
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between  East  Ham  and  neighbouring 
authorities  upon  a proposed  acquisition 
in  1950  of  a large  portion  of  Wanstead 
Flats  (Epping  Forest  Land)  (for  schools, 
community  centre  and  county  college) 
were  also  referred  to  and  dealt  with  by 
the  County  Council  in  the  absence  of 
local  agreement.  The  last  mentioned 
project  had  been  referred  for  advice  to 
the  Joint  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
County  Council  and  the  two  County 
Boroughs,  who  had  then  commenced 
consideration  of  the  County  Boroughs 
overspill  needs  in  Essex. 

There  had  been  an  earlier  attempt, 
in  1946-47  by  West  Ham  ito  acquire 
compulsorily  some  200  acres  of  Wan- 
stead Flats  for  their  housing  needs  for 
which  there  was  no  room  within  that 
County  Borough.  Their  C.P.O.  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  remainder 
of  the  constituent  members  of  the 
former  South-West  Essex  Joint  Plan- 
ning Committee  (which  included  the 
County  Council)  and  was  defeated  at  a 
mammoth  Public  Inquiry. 

After  the  East  Ham  C.P.O.  had  been 
disallowed  in  1950  the  Joint  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  two  County  Boroughs 
and  the  County  Council  has  not,  in  fact, 
met  again. 

I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
South-West  Authorities’  contention  that 
they  “do  not  know  what  is  going  on” 
with  regard  to  the  planning  of  their 
area  is  quite  without  foundation  in  the 
experience  of  my  department.  There  is 
a close  daily  working  liaison  between 
officers  on  development  control,  general 
and  special  surveys  and  the  working  out 
of  planning  proposals  and  amendments. 
If  this  is  not  considered  to  be  enough, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  unlike  other 
councils  in  the  county  all  of  the  South- 
West  Essex  Authorities  have  continued 
to  ignore  the  County  Council’s  request 
that  the  Area  Planning  Officer  or  his 
representative  should  normally  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  committee  respon- 
sible for  planning  in  each  District 
Council,  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
them  at  first  hand  upon  planning  prob- 
lems and  of  the  underlying  reasons  for 
recommendations  that  have  been  made 
upon  current  applications. 

The  reference  to  the  remoteness  of 
County  Hall,  said  to  be  thirty  miles 
away,  is  factually  incorrect,  except  per- 
haps from  the  extreme  western  limits 


of  Leyton  and  Walthamstow.  The 
eastern  parts  of  Romford  and  Horn- 
church are  scarcely  more  than  fifteen 
miles  from  Chelmsford.  However,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  contact  is 
normally  through  the  appropriate  area 
planning  offices  and  they  are  situate  at 
Romford  for  Hornchurch  and  Romford, 
Wanstead  for  the  rest  of  the  South-West 
Authorities  and  Epping  for  Waltham 
Holy  Cross. 

The  problems  which  concern  the 
Essex  County  Council  are  in  large 
measure  common  to  the  whole  of 
Greater  London  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
desirable  that  there  should  be  some 
machinery  for  securing  uniformity  of 
planning  policy.  In  this  respect  Sir 
P.  Abercrombie’s  Greater  London  Plan 
provided  a most  valuable  basis  upon 
which  to  draw  the  statutory  development 
plans  under  the  1947  Aot.  There  would 
seem  to  be  considerable  merit  in  the 
suggestion  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government  in  paragraph  15 
on  page  120  of  their  evidence  that  there 
should  be  some  machinery  for  continu- 
ous review  of  the  whole  region.  In  my 
opinion  this  review  could  best  be  under- 
taken through  the  Ministry  and  its  con- 
clusions implemented  by  direction  or 
advice  from  the  Minister  to  the  respec- 
tive planning  authorities. 

4062.  Mr.  Cadbury : I want  to  divide 
the  planning  questions  into  two  quite 
separate  sections ; the  main  develop- 
ment plan  work,  and  then  we  will  come 
on  to  delegation  and  detailed  planning. 
On  the  main  development  plan,  Mr. 
leaver,  you  mention  at  the  end  of  your 
statement  that  there  is  the  problem  of 
the  whole  of  Greater  London,  and  that 
it  is  undoubtedly  desirable  that  there 
should  be  some  machinery  for  securing 
uniformity  of  planning  policy.  I should 
be  very  interested  to  know  what  sort  of 
planning  machinery  you  recommend  for 
the  problems  of  Greater  London.  You 
will  recognise  that  we  have  seen  very 
few  planning  authorities  up  to  date,  and 
we  should  be  very  interested  to  get  your 
comment,  as  a planning  officer  of  a 
planning  authority,  on  what  you  would 
suggest  for  (the  needs  of  Greater  London. 
Mr.  Leaver-.  I think  this  is  essen- 
tially a job  for  the  Minister  to  do  with 
his  staff  working  in  conjunction  with 
the  county  councils  as  planning  authori- 
ties. After  all  he  has  a continuing  duty 
which  was  put  on  him  as  far  back  as 
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1943  in  express  terms.  I cannot  really 
see  that  any  kind  of  intervening  authority 
is  better  equipped  than  he  is  to  do  that 
with  the  liaison  that  his  officers  have 
maintained  with  the  local  planning 
authorities  as  from  1947  onwards 
through  the  formative  stages  of  the 
present  development  plans,  when  there 
were  regular  meetings  for  this  purpose 
to  ‘bring  basic  policies  into  alignment  in 
extension  of  the  Greater  London  plan, 
until  he  got  to  the  stage  where  he  was 
receiving  development  plans  and  he 
changed  from  his  plan-forming  role  to 
his  plan-approving  role. 

4063.  That  is  really  the  point  on  which 
I wanted  to  draw  you.  The  Minister  is 
primarily  the  plan-approving  authority? 
No,  I think  he  has  two  roles. 

4064.  That  is  one  of  his  most 

important  funotions? An  important 

function. 

4065.  We  have  had  some  evidence  to 
suggest  that  local  government  represen- 
tatives feel  that  it  is  their  job  to  initiate 
the  plans,  to  put  them  to  the  Minister 
for  his  approval  or  disapproval,  and 
clearly  in  approving  and  disapproving  he 
is  exercising  some  co-ordinating  powers. 
As  I understand  it,  you  feel  that  in  this 
matter  of  Greater  London  the  main 
initiative  should  come  from  the  Minister 

rather  than  the  local  authorities? On 

the  broad  policies  to  be  built  into  the  in- 
dividual plans  I think  it  should  come 
from  the  Minister. 

4066.  On  page  4 of  your  memoran- 

dum you  say  that  the  10  authorities 
could  not  expect  effectively  to  prepare  a 
separate  town  map  for  their  individual 
“ chequer  ” of  the  Greater  London 
chequenboard.  Clearly  this  is  the  most 
important  planning  problem  of  the  coun- 
try as  a whole,  the  long-distance  plan- 
ning of  London. Yes. 

4067.  Sir  Patrick  Abercrombie  was  in 

fact  commissioned  by  the  Minister  to 
prepare  the  plan  for  Greater  London. 
He  did  the  work  20  years  ago,  and  you 
feel  that  the  Minister  should  take  the 
initiative  in  appointing  a new  Aber- 
crombie?  Yes,  I do. 

4068.  Not  the  local  authorities? — - — 
Alderman  Bennett : I would  agree  with 
Mr.  Leaver.  I think  the  Minister  should 
do  it  for  one  very  obvious  reason,  that 
if  there  are  to  be  strategic  questions  in 
the  mind  of  the  senior  planning  'body,  the 


Ministry  to  wit,  they  may  well  say — “ In 
this  area  there  must  ibe  no  more  develop- 
ment or  anything  at  all ; there  shall  be 
no  housing,  there  must  be  no  industry.” 
Now  the  authorities  would  take  a very, 
very  poor  view  of  that,  but  it  may  well 
be  in  the  national  interest  that  the  major 
issues  of  the  overall  planning  of  London 
should  be  decided  by  the  Minister. 

4069.  I think  it  is  common  ground, 
Alderman  Bennett,  that  the  Minister 
must  have  the  final  say.  I am  not  really 
raising  that  issue  where  he  could  say 
that  there  are  overall  reasons  why  certain 
things  must  or  must  not  happen.  The 
point  I am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  at 
what  point  is  the  real  personal  initiative 
put  into  the  thinking  out  of,  as  it  now 
is,  changes  to  the  Abercrombie  plan 
which  are  inevitable?  You  yourselves 
have  told  us  of  the  great  changes  that 
are  going  on  all  the  time  in  Essex,  and 
presumably  there  will  be  continual  varia- 
tions which  will  be  necessary  to  meet 

the  changing  conditions. Y es,  the  way 

I envisage  it  would  be  that  the  Minister 
on  the  advice  of  his  special  committee 
of  advisers  should  say — “ Here  is  a very 
broad  block  plan  for  the  whole  of  the 
area.”  That  should  be  done  first,  other- 
wise there  will  be  an  enormous  amount 
of  money  spent  in  abortive  effort  by 
well-meaning  planning  authorities  trying 
to  devote  something  to  the  improvement 
of  their  county  and  'then  finding  that  the 
Minister  has  made  a major  decision 
which  ruins,  stultifies  and  in  fact  destroys 
years  of  work  on  -planning.  Therefore  I 
say,  once  the  block  plan  has  been  de- 
cided by  the  Minister,  we  would  expect 
improvements  and  suggestions  to  be 
initiated  by  the  planning  authority. 

4070.  Alderman  Bennett,  are  you 

speaking  now  of  the  next  point  I was 
going  to  raise — the  development  plan  for 
Essex  or  for  South-West  Essex? Yes. 

4071.  I was  speaking  really  of  the  plan 

for  Greater  London. 1 will  surrender 

— il  know  nothing  about  London.— Mr. 
Leaver:  I am  going  to  endorse  entirely 
what  Alderman  Bennett  has  said  because, 
taking  your  very  term,  the  plan  for 
Greater  London  cannot  be  a sensible 
composite  whole  if  it  consists  of  a series 
of  individual  efforts  by  a larger  or 
smaller  number  of  bodies  put  together 
for  a kind  of  combined  censoring,  veto- 
ing and  editing  operation  for  several 
years  after  the  initial  thought  is  brought 
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to  .bear  on  it.  The  whole  success  of  the 
Greater  London  plan  I think  it  is  fair 
to  say  was  that  one  .mind  conceived  (the 
whole,  and  his  main  conclusions  were 
examined  . . . 

4072.  I understand  your  answer,  but 
I want  to  be  quite  clear  that  you  do  not 
feel  the  local  planning  officers,  really  the 
county  councils — that  is  the  five  or  six 
county  councils  who  are  the  planning 
authorities — can  between  them  .provide 
the  initiative  for  the  Greater  London 
plan.  You  think  the  Minister  should 

provide  the  initiative? -They  supply  a 

lot  of  the  information  and  a lot  of  the 
ideas,  but  there  has  to  be  an  overall 
basic  plan,  a basic  set  of  decisions,  which 
are  then  implemented  in  the  plans.— 
Alderman  Bennett'.  I should  make.  it 
clear  that  when  we  talk  about  a planning 
authority  we  are  presuming  the  ordinary 
negotiations  and  discussions  go  on  at 
district  level  for  their  own  areas  before 
ever  you  get  to  the  stage  of  making 
arbitrary  decisions  by  a county  authority 
over  the  heads  of  those  districts. 

4073.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  I am  not 
quite  sure  I understand  what  you  think 
the  mechanics  should  be.  You  have  said 
you  think  the  Minister  should . appoint 
somebody,  one  brain,  to  consider  the 
whole  problem  of  what  should  be  really 
what  is  now  a revision  of  the  plan  for 

Greater  London? Mr.  Leaver : A 

review  of  it. 

4074.  Unlike  the  time  when  Professor 
Abercrombie  did  it  there  is  now  a plan 
or  a series  of  plans  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Minister.  When  the 
Minister  appoints  the  new  Abercrombie 
— and  we  will  call  him  that — would  you 
not  expect  that  in  taking  on  his  job  he 
would  have  to  find  out  what  the  views 
of  the  planning  authorities  were,  what 
they  thought  should  be  the  revision  of 
the  plan,  and  then  perhaps  introduce 
some  new  ideas  of  his  own?  He  could 

not  very  well  proceed  in  a vacuum. 

Alderman  Bennett'.  He  would  need  an 
enormous  amount  of  information  before 
he  could  begin  to  frame  his  ideas,  and 
that  is  our  contribution. 

4075.  It  would  be  more  than  informa- 
tion ; it  would  be  probably  the  ideas  of 
the  counties  themselves  of  what  they 
thought  the  development  ought  to  be. 

No,  Sir,  I do  not  quite  agree  with 

that. 

4076.  I want  to  find  out  what  you  have 

in  mind? If  I might  assume  the 


mantle  of  Professor  Abercrombie,  which 
Heaven  forbid,  I would  want  to  know 
from  the  Government  whether  on 
strategic  grounds  they  required  certain 
features  incorporated  in  my  review, 
because  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to 
start  de  novo  with  the  best  will  in  .the 
world  of  all  the  local  planning  authorities 
and  prepare  a glorious  report,  take  it  to 
the  Minister  and  then  for  the  Minister  to 
say — “Of  course,  on  defence  grounds 
.this  area  is  vetoed" — you  would  have 
ruined  the  work.  He  must  have  the 
major  directive  from  the  Minister  that 
certain  strategic  areas  must  be  kept  free. 
Once  he  has  that,  then  he  can  go  round 
the  planning  authorities  discussing  with 
them  existing  arrangements  and  seeing 
how  they  fit  in. 

4077.  Yes,  I was  assuming  he  would 
get  guidance  or  decisions  which  were 
possibly  on  grounds  of  national  policy 
before  he  started,  but,  having  done  that, 
surely  he  would  have  to  find  out  a great 
deal  from  the  individual  planning 
authorities  before  he  started  filling  in  the 
map,  as  lit  were,  so  as  to.  be  consistent 
with  whatever  national  considerations 
he  has  to  observe  but,  at  the  same  time, 
find  out  what  the  local  .authorities  them- 
selves were  thinking? — —I  have  very 
considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  there 
ever  would  be  another  Abercrombie. 
The  tendency  today  is  for  ultra- 
specialisation,  which  is  so  noticeable  in 
Ministries.  If  you  went  up  to  the 
Ministry  years  ago  you  met  one  .man 
and  discussed  your  problem,  with  him. 
Now  you  -meet  a secretary  with  four  on 
either  side,  you  .ask  a question  and  Mr. 
Smith  answers  it.  You.  ask  a supple- 
mentary question  but  it.  is  not  Mr. 
Smith  who  answers  it,  it  is  Mr.  Brown. 
This  ultra-specialisation  extends  into  the 
planning  field,  and  I believe  the 
Minister  would  find  .it  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult in  these  days  to  work  without  a 
committee. 

4078.  il  am  only  really  trying  to  clear 
my  mind  as  to  what  would  be  the 
mechanics  of  .these  revised  ..planning 
arrangements  as  you  would  like  them 

to  be. I thought  I had  explained  it, 

but  perhaps  Mr.  Leaver  can  improve 
on  it. 

4079.  Mr.  Cadbury.  I am  trying  to 
keep  in  .mind  the  Greater  London  plan 
in  which  .there  .might  be  at  present  nine 
planning  officers  concerned.  I gather 
you  do  not  feel  this  is  a case  for  co- 
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operation  between  Essex,  Middlesex, 

Kent  and  Surrey? The  officers  do  in 

fact  come  together,  .and  these  planners 
have  had  three  meetings  in  four  years ; 
that  shows  how  good  the  co-operation 
must  have  been. 

4080.  I do  not  want  to  go  hack  over 

that  again.  I _ want  now  to  take  the 
Essex  plan  having,  so  to  speak,  disposed 
of  Greater  London.  There  is  clearly  a 
continuous  revision  I am  sure  in  Mr. 
Leaver’s  office? Mr.  Leaver : In- 

deed, one  of  the  things  which  has  to 
be  got  over  most  firmly  is  -that  a plan 
once  made  is  'not  a once  and  for  all 
operation ; it  is  constantly  changing  and 
•has  to  he  kept  up  to  date. 

4081.  It  is  also  I think  common 
ground  that  where  you  have  'two-tier 
government  at  all  the  development  plan 
as  the  responsibility  of  the  upper-tier 

authority? That  is  so,  and  I think 

it  should  continue  to  he  so. 

4082.  There  is  a field  in  which  there 

•is  consultation  with  the  lower-tier  autho- 
rities, and  you  have  set  out — which  I 
shall  deal  with  later  on  detailed  planning 
— the  delegation  arrangements.  I think 
you  have  somewhere  set  out  the  basis  of 
consultation  which  you  consider  neces- 
sary between  the  upper-tier  authority, 
the  county  council,  and  the  distriot  coun- 
cils in  plan  revision? From  1948,  Mr. 

Cadbury,  the  county  council  regarded 
this  as  a _ joint  _ operation  and  worked 
closely  with  district  councils.  They 
invited  them  to  take  part  in  the  work 
of  survey  and  formulating  proposals; 
they  listened  to  their  suggestions;  they 
formulated  their  own  ideas  and  discussed 
them  with  the  district  councils  again. 
That  kind  of  step  would  be  taken  on 
a review  of  the  plan.  There  is  every 
intention  to  continue  that. 

4083.  Do  you  feel  the  town  plan  of 

south-west  Essex  is  essentially  a county 
matter,  even  though  there  is  this  full 
consultation? 1 do. 

4084.  You  have  put  in  this  town  plan. 

1 have  done  so  to  show  you  that  the 

administrative  boundaries  have  .no  real 
■relationship  to  the  build-up  of  the  area 
and  the  kind  of  problems  that  stem 
from  it. 

4085.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  district 
authorities  feel  they  are  fully  consulted 

on  these  revisions? 1 consider  they 

are  and  I have  every  intention  they 
shall  be  in  the  future ; there  has  been 


no  suggestion  that  they  would  not  be. 
The  whole  point  I want  to  make  is  that 
I cannot  possibly  conceive  that  a well 
designed  plan,  a considered  plan,  can 
result  from  simply  putting  together,  if 
the  authorities  will  forgive  me,  the  botch 
potch  of  the  different  ideas  of  a large 
number  of  individual  authorities.  After 
all,  I believe  there  are  in  your  Greater 
London  area  some  73  or  75  separate 
authorities — the  figure  is  something  like 
that — and  that  in  my  submission  could 
not  produce  a considered  plan  for 
London  as  a whole ; it  could  not 
produce  a considered  plan  for  the  Essex 
sector  of  London. 

4086.  Coming  now  to  the  detailed 

planning,  you  have  I think  in  the  main 
memorandum,  page  134,  set  out  the 
delegation  arrangements? Yes. 

4087.  I gather  that  the  applications 
for  planning  are  received  by  the  district 

authorities? By  the  district  councils 

in  each  case. 

4088.  And  in  a good  many  cases  they 
settle  the  matter  out  of  hand,  keeping 

you  informed? Yes,  that  is  so.  I 

have  submitted  a table  showing  you 
how  this  works  out  in  practice. 

4089.  A table  by  numbers  shows  the 

majority  being  settled  at  the  district 
level? That  is  so. 

4090.  But  I imagine  a great  many  of 

those  are  fairly  formal? A lot  of 

them  are,  yes. 

4091.  And  that  the  interesting  plan- 
ning applications  have  to  be  referred? 
Yes. 

4092.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us 
that  the  district  council  should  settle 
any  planning  application  that  broadly 
falls  within  the  development  plan,  and 
that  only  matters  that  do  not  fall 
within  the  development  plan  which  they 
want  to  accept — if  they  want  to  refuse 
an  application,  then  of  course  they  can 
turn  dt  down — should  be  referred  to  the 
county  council.  How  does  that  strike 
you  as  a division  of  responsibility? 

In  practice  this  very  largely  happens 

today.  One  of  the  complaints  of  the 
south-west  Essex  authorities  is  that  they 
regard  themselves  as  shackled  by  the 
terms  of  the  delegation  agreement  as  it 
was  negotiated  and  brought  into  opera- 
tion in  1950,  a negotiated  agreement 
with  all  the  43  different  kinds  of 
authority  in  the  county  and  approved 
by  the  Minister.  My  committee 
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promised,  as  soon  as  the  development 
plan  had  been  formally  approved  by  the 
Minister,  to  have  a look  at  this  whole 
matter  again.  That  was  their  intention 
and  still  is  their  intention  so  soon 
as  they  get  the  Minister’s  views  on 
what  kind  of  revision  the  delegation 
schemes  ought  to  have.  They  have  in 
consequence  held  back  their  view  on 
this  delegation  agreement  for  the  very 
good  reason  that,  having  gone  through 
the  job  of  negotiating  some  changes  in 
it,  they  will  have  to  have  the  Minister’s 
approval,  and  they  do  not  want  to  go 
twice  in  a short  time. 

4093.  Do  you  think  there  is  a field 

for  increasing  the  amount  of  delega- 
tion?  There  is,  and  we  have  been 

doing  it.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
at  the  end  of  1957  my  committee  found 
themselves  unable  to  agree  formally  to 
a delegation  agreement,  my  officers  and 
I are  doing  all  we  can  to  widen  the 
extent  of  cases  referred  back  to  the 
district  council  for  them  to  deal  with 
at  their  own  discretion.  Mr.  Ross 
Wyld  mentioned  last  Friday  the  results 
of  his  own  authority,  the  number  of 
cases,  and  he  said — “ Why  in  fact  could 
we  not  have  had  them  to  deal  with  with- 
out sending  them  to  your  planning 
officer?  ” As  soon  as  this  delegation  is 
formally  dealt  with  that  kind  of  position 
can  be  dealt  with,  and  I am  sure  it  is 
the  intention  of  Mr.  Bennett  and  mem- 
bers to  take  that  kind  of  rational  step. 

4094.  Is  the  reason  why  you  propose 
to  delegate  more  because  the  present 

system  causes  delay? This  question 

of  delay  is  always  being  thrown  up.  It 
is  a matter  I look  at  frequently  and 
closely.  It  is  an  over-simplification  to 
say  that  an  outright  conferment  of 
development  control  to  district  councils 
would  eliminate  all  causes  of  delay.  It 
might  on  paper,  but  in  practice  that 
has  not  proved  to  be  the  result.  I have 
looked  into  the  facts  and  will  not  worry 
you  with  them  unless  you  want  to  know 
the  particulars,  but  I can  assure  you 
there  are  some  staggering  results  at 
that  end. 

4095.  If  there  is  not  undue  delay 
what  reason  have  you  for  increasing  the 
amount  of  local  decision  in  planning 

matters? Because,  the  main  outline 

of  the  plan  having  been  settled, 
authorities  of  that  size,  as  the  Act 
recognises  and  as  the  White  Paper 
recognises,  can  obviously  deal  with  a 


great  deal  more  than  they  could  be  left 
to  deal  with  before  there  was  a develop- 
ment plan  in  being.  — Alderman 
Bennett:  I would  also  add  to  that  that 
the  area  planning  committees  themselves 
are  much  more  experienced  than  they 
were  when  these  schemes  started,  and 
we  expect  them,  like  children,  to  grow 
up  to  accept  more  responsibility.  They 
have  done  their  work  reasonably  well 
by  and  large  and  we  think  we  can  trust 
them  now  with  greater  responsibility. 

4096.  Can  the  same  thing  be  said  for 

the  county  planning  committee? 1 

would  say  the  county  planning  com- 
mittee continue  learning.  You  get  so 
many  circulars  on  different  ideas  every 
few  weeks,  they  are  always  learning  and 
trying  to  forget  some  of  the  past  which 
has  been  ruled  out  of  date. 

4097.  Sir  John  Wrigley : This  question 
of  delay  is  something  on  which  com- 
ments are  bandied  about  a great  deal. 
Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  give 
us  some  figures  for  some  sample 
authority  to  show  how  long  cases  do 
take,  how  many  are  dealt  with  within 
two  months,  three  months  or  four 
months?  After  all,  this  is  simply  a 

question  of  fact,  is  it  not? Mr, 

Leaver:  I should  like  to  have  notice  to 
submit  to  you  figures  in  detail. 

4098.  I do  not  want  you  to  answer  it 
now.  Could  you  give  us  a memorandum 
setting  it  out  for  some  period,  because 
it  is  much  better  we  should  know  what 

the  facts  are? Certainly,  I happen  to 

have  the  figures  for  1958  for  this  review 
area. 

4099.  Mr.  Cadbury:  As  Alderman 
Bennett  said,  we  do  hear  a great  deal 
about  delay,  and  we  would  like  to  bring 
it  down  to  fact  rather  than  general 

statement. Alderman  Bennett:  You 

put  us  on  the  spot.  I have  no  objection 
to  people  making  a wild  statement,  but 
I think  they  should  support  it  docu- 
mentarily. It  is  silly  to  say  this  system 
is  no  good ; it  does  not  mean  a thing; 
and  then,  because  someone  has  said  that, 
somebody  else  says — “ Please  prepare 
some  figures  to  satisfy  the  Commission  ” 
— and  you  are  put  to  all  the  work.^  I 
think  if  there  are  going  to  be  complaints 
about  Essex  by  authorities,  airey-fairey 
statements,  unsupported,  then  they  ought 
to  be  ignored,  because,  you  know,  it  is 
all  very  well,  but  figures  can  be  most 
difficult  to  get  and  most  expensive.  We 
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want  to  help  the  Commission  as  much 
as  possible,  but  I do  hope  we  are  not 
going  to  have  to  provide  you  with  a 
great  volume  of  work  which  will  take 
us  probably  five  or  six  months  to  prepare 
just  because  somebody  in  the  south-west 
Essex  authorities  has  made  an  airey- 
fairey  statement. 

4100.  I gather  from  Mr.  Leaver  he  has 
the  figures  already  available. — I know ; 
I am  watching  how  it  iis  going.  I am 
beginning  to  wonder  whether  some  of 
these  complaints  ito  which  we  have  not 
referred  at  all  were  really  material  to 
the  general  consideration. 

4101.  Sir  John  Wrigley : We  are  asking 
this  particular  question  quite  indepen- 
dently of  complaints.  We  just  want  to 
know  how  long  it  takes.  I gather  Mr. 
Leaver  can  give  it  to  us  without  any 

great  difficulty. Mr.  Leaver:  I can 

do  so  and  I am  afraid  some  of  the  figures 
will  surprise  you. 

4102.  Mr.  Cadbury  : I do  not  think  I 
have  any  other  questions  on  planning  as 
such.  Can  we  move  on  to  highways 
and  roads.  On  highways  it  is  clear  T 
think  that  in  all  parts  of  Greater  London 
the  question  of  roads  and  traffic  is  very 
much  in  people’s  minds.  Essex  as  a 
county  has  a certain  number  of  trunk 
roads  I think  going  through  it,  and  T 
gather  that  you  would  like  to  simplify 

the  pattern  of  highway  authorities? 

Alderman  Bennett:  Yes,  Sir. — Mr. 

Berry : I have  served  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Essex  County  Council, 
first  as  Deputy  County  Surveyor  and 
then  as  County  Surveyor,  since  1932. 

I first  wish  to  comment  on  certain 
points  made  in  the  evidence  submitted  bv 
the  South  West  Essex  Authorities. 

On  page  34  of  the  County  Council’s 
first  statement  of  evidence,  there  appears 
a summary  of  the  arrangements  in  the 
review  area  of  Essex  for  the  construction, 
improvement  and  maintenance  of  roads 
and  bridges.  As  is  stated  there,  all  the 
county  district  councils  involved  except 
two  are  “ claiming  authorities  ” for 
county  roads  in  their  areas. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say  anything  about 
the  legal  aspects  of  claiming.  I would 
only  suggest  that  the  term  is  misleading 
if  it  seems  to  imply  that  “ claiming  ” is 
a continuing  process  of  negotiation  with 
the  County.  Once  an  authority  claims 
the  county  roads  it  then  exercises  all 
highway  functions  in  respect  of  them. 


Whether  that  makes  it  a highway 
authority  is  not  for  me  to  say ; though 
I understand  that  the  Highways  Act, 
1959,  says  expressly  that  claiming 
authorities  are  to  be  highway  authorities. 
From  my  angle  this  is  only  a lawyer’s 
point.  The  fact  is  that  the  County 
Council  do  not  carry  out  any  highway 
functions  at  all  on  the  county  roads  in 
those  areas.  The  County  Council’s  func- 
tion is  to  hold  certain  purse-strings. 

For  maintenance  and  minor  improve- 
ments of  classified  roads,  the  Ministry 
make  a block  allocation  of  classification 
grant  to  the  County  Council.  The  County 
Council  add  to  this  the  appropriate  per- 
centages of  rate-money,  and  the  total  has 
then  to  be  shared  out  equitably  between 
claimed,  delegated,  and  directly  main- 
tained classified  county  roads.  This 
money  has  to  cover  the  entire  cost  of 
maintenance,  so  that  no  part  of  the  cost 
of  maintaining  claimed  county  roads 
falls  to  be  met  from  the  rate  levied  by 
the  claiming  authority  for  district,  as 
distinot  from  County,  purposes.  Claiming 
authorities  usually  ask  for  more  money 
than  iis  available.  Some  ask  for  much 
more.  For  several  years,  Ilford  have 
asked  for  as  much  as  would  absorb  over 
three-fifths  of  the  road  maintenance 
funds  available  for  the  entire  county. 
This  is  the  problem  of  sharing  out  a 
limited  fund,  and  it  would  presumably 
have  to  be  done  by  the  Ministry  if  the 
responsibility  were  removed  from  the 
County  Council. 

For  improvements,  the  County  Coun- 
cil make  a contribution,  normally 
amounting  to  60  per  pent,  of  the  balance 
of  the  cost  to  the  claiming  authority 
after  deducting  grant.  Usually  the 
claiming  authority  negotiates  direct  with 
the  Ministry  for  grant.  Sometimes  it  is 
paid  through  the  County  Council,  some- 
times direct:  the  channel  is  immaterial 
Before  undertaking  to  make  a county 
contribution,  the  County  Council  natur- 
ally want  to  be  satisfied  that  the  scheme 
is  sound  from  an  engineering  view- 
point, and  also  that  it  fits  into  the  pattern 
of  county  Toads  extending  beyond  the 
individual  authority’s  area.  In  investi- 
gating schemes  for  this  purpose,  I am 
in  touch  with  the  Divisional  Road 
Engineer  of  the  Ministry,  and  I would 
not  say  that  there  is  duplication  between 
the  County  Council  and  the  Ministry. 
My  department  can  support  a more 
specialised  staff  of  engineers  than  the 
average  Borough  Engineer’s  Department. 
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Consultation  with  my  department  has 
a real  value  because  of  the  contribution 
which  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
myself  and  my  staff  are  often  able  to 
make.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point 
to  many  cases  where  this  department  has 
suggested  modifications-  of  specification 
or  layout,  which  have  resulted  in  either 
greater  economy  or  improved  works 
being  carried  out,  and  to  which  the 
Borough  Engineer  concerned  has  been 
quite  happy  -to  agree. 

It  has  for  a long  time  been  common 
practice  with  all  Claiming  Authorities  in 
Essex,  for  discussions  to  take  place  with 
the  County  District  Council’s  Officers,  on 
matters  relating  -to  design,  specification, 
etc.,  to  ensure: — 

(a)  that  the  remedy  is  the  right  one, 
and 

(b)  that  the  expenditure  to  be  in- 
curred will  be  spent  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 

These  factors  can  obviously  have  a 
considerable  effect  on  the  gross  cost  bf 
the  scheme,  and  since  both  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  and  the  County  Council 
are  expected  (and  in  the  case  of  the 
County  Council  statutorily  required)  to 
contribute,  it  would  not  appear  to  be  at 
all  unreasonable  that  either  body  should 
have  the  right  to  comment. 

I have  given  the  above  explanations 
as  my  comment  on  the  statement  on 
p.  33  of  the  Authorities’  First  Memoran- 
dum (green  back)  where  they  say: — 
“much  duplication,  complications  and 
frustrations  would  be  avoided  if  . the 
relationship  was  direct  with  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  and  not 
with  the  Ministry  through  the  County 
Council.”  1 am  sorry  that  claiming 
authorities  feel  like  that.  My  day-to-day 
contacts  with  the  officers  of  claiming 
authorities  do  not  give  me  the  impression 
of  duplication,  complications  or  frustra- 
tions, except  such  frustrations  as  are 
due  to  shortage  of  funds.  The  present 
working  arrangements  have  been  evolved 
through  experience  since  1930.  I do  not 
recall  that  claiming  authorities  have 
made  proposals  to  the  Highways  Com- 
mittee in  recent  years  for  simplifying  or 
improving  the  procedure.  Similar  com- 
plaints are  made  by  individual  authori- 
ties as  follows: — Red  back  page  39 
(Chingford),  page  52  (Dagenham).  . 

My  comments  are  as  follows  on  the 
complaint  on  page  32  (green  back)  that 


consultation  with  me  results  in  delay  in 
dealing  with  planning  applications:  — 

Applications  referred  to  this  office 
are  dealt  with  as  expeditiously  as 
possible.  Since  a wrong  decision  may 
adversely  affect  the  future  widening  of 
a County  road  to  which  the  County 
will  be  required  later  to  contribute,  it 
does  not  seem  unreasonable  that  I 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  com- 
menting on  such  proposals. 

Apart  from  that  aspect  of  the  matter, 
consultation  with  my  department  is  of 
value  because  of  the  wider  background 
and  experience  my  staff  necessarily 
have  in  dealing  with  development  as  it 
affects  main  traffic  roads.  Evidence 
that  some  of  the  County  District 
Councils  themselves  appreciate  this  is 
shown,  I think,  by  the  fact  that  several 
of  them  (notably  Dagenham,  Horn- 
church and  Chigwell),  have  frequently 
requested  the  attendance  of  a member 
of  my  staff  to  support  their  case  at  an 
Appeal. 

With  reference  to  the  suggestion  that 
Wanstead  and  Woodford,  Chingford  and 
Chigwell  might  take  over  bridges  on 
classified  roads  (blue  back,  pp.  5,  6 
and  7),  the  Royal  Commission  would 
need  to  satisfy  themselves,  should  such 
a suggestion  commend  itself  to  them, 
that  each  of  the  County  District 
Councils  would  employ  the  necessary 
specialist  .staff.  The  County  Council 
maintain,  in  the  County  Surveyor’s 
Department,  a separate  Bridges  Section 
under  an  experienced  Bridge  Engineer. 

The  Authorities  complain  in  various 
places  that  the  Minister  of  Transport 
delegates  trunk  road  functions  to  the 
County  Council — see  green  back,  p.  33, 
red  back,  pp.  26  and  149.  _ The  alloca- 
tion of  Agency  responsibility,  for  trunk 
roads  -rests  with  the  Minister  of 
Transport,  who  can  re-allocate  functions 
under  the  existing  law.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  the  proper  procedure  for  those 
authorities  who  are  complaining,  would 
have  been  to  make  representations  to 
the  Minister,  and  not  to  the  Royal 
Commission. 

The  Chairman  of  the  County  Council 
referred  in  his  evidence  to  the  present 
“ hotch-potch  ” of  responsibility  in  the 
Essex  County  part  of  -the  review  area 
for  trunk  and  county  roads.  It  has 
already  been  said  that  there  are  as  many 
as  9 claiming  authorities  all  acting  as 
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highway  authorities  for  county  roads  in  the  five  trunk  roads  in  the  area  may  be 
the  area.  The  detailed  position  regarding  summarised  as  follows: — 


Minor 

New  construction 

Road 

Length  in 

Mileage  improvements  and 

and  major 

maintenance  by 

improvements  by 

A. 11 

Leyton  Borough 

1-91 

Borough  Council 

Wanstead  and  Woodford  Borough 

3-45 

Borough  Council 

Chigwell  U.D 

3-79 

County  Council 

Waltham  Holy  Cross  U.D. 

•95 

County  Council 

A.12 

Leyton  Borough 

•18 

Borough  Council 

Wanstead  and  Woodford  Borough 

1-04 

Borough  Council 

Ilford  Borough  

4-21 

County  Council 

Dagenham  Borough  

•32 

County  Council 

Romford  Borough  

3-46 

County  Council 

Whichever 

1T4 

Borough  Council 

Authority 

Hornchurch  U.D 

1-06 

Urban  District  Council 

the  Minister 
chooses  to 

A. 13 

Barking  Borough 

3-07 

Borough  Council 

invite  to 

Dagenham  Borough  

1-34 

Borough  Council 

undertake 

Hornchurch  U.D 

3-53 

Urban  District  Council 

the  work. 

A.406 

Chingford  Borough  

•63 

County  Council* 

Walthamstow  Borough  

2-38 

County  Councilf 

Wanstead  and  Woodford  Borough 

1-59 

County  Council 

Ilford  Borough  

1-33 

County  Council 

A.  127 

Romford  Borough  

•02 

County  Council 

Hornchurch  U.D 

4-58 

County  Council 

* Borough  Council  responsible  for  gritting. 

f There  is  a proposal  that  the  Minister  should  appoint  the  Borough  Council  as  his  Agents 
for  street  cleansing,  snow  clearing,  gritting  and  gulley  emptying. 


From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  six  County  District  Councils  of  Leyton,  Wanstead 
and  Woodford,  Romford,  Hornchurch,  Barking  and  Dagenham  all  maintain  short  lengths  of 
trunk  road  for  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  that  the  County  Council  maintain  the  remaining 
lengths. 


4103.  I wonder  if  you,  Sir,  or  your 
surveyor  would  itell  us  in  what  way  you 
would  suggest  that  the  structure  of  local 
government  should  be  altered  in  order 

to  effect  that  simplification? Aider- 

man  Bennett : It  was  fully  set  out  in  my 
opening  statement.  That  deals  with  the 
yery  point  you  are  making,  Sir.  It 
started  where  I said  I had  more  to  say 
about  highways  and  traffic  problems, 
and  then  I followed  on  with  the  whole 
scheme. 

4104.  I have  read  tha it,  and  it  is  really 
the  elaboration  of  this  point  that  you 
would  like  to  become  the  highway 

authority  for  the  whole  county,- No, 

Sir.  We  are  the  highway  authority  for 
county  roads.  What  we  have  said 
is  that  if  you  have  a road  running 
through  five  or  six  districts,  they  may 
well  be  boroughs,  they  may  well  be 
county  boroughs ; but  the  actual  mileage 
is  so  very  small  that  for  the  Minister  to 
deal  with  seven  or  eight  different  authori- 
ties on  the  control  and  construction  of 


roads  seems  to  us  to  be  quite  absurd.  The 
Ministry  are  the  authority  for  the  trunk 
road.  He  has  it  in  -his  power  under 
existing  legislation  to  deal  with  one 
authority,  it  does  not  require  legislation ; 
■but  it  has  grown  up  that  the  claiming 
authorities  like  to  do  their  own  roads, 
quite  naturally,  and  rather  than  being 
troubled  with  the  differing  authorities  the 
Minister  has  in  fact  parcelled  out  under 
agency  arrangements  t-he  sections  of  these 
roads  within  the  areas  of  the  individual 
claiming  authorities.  Do  you  follow  me, 
Sir? 

4105.  Yes. We  say  that  is  wrong. 

We  say  first  of  all  we  think  that  one 
authority  should  deal  with  the  trunk  road 
as  agents  within  the  county.  That  -takes 
us  from  the  borders  of  London  up  to 
Suffolk,  right  -through  Essex,  or  across 
the  other  way  on  the  North  Circular 
Road.  You  have  only  to-  travel  that  way 
to  find  that  even  in  simple  things  like 
lighting  and  so  on  you  have  different 
forms  of  lighting  on  different  sections, 
which  does  suggest  that  there  is  no  sensi- 
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ble  reason  for  anyone  owning  'the  whole 
road  with  responsibility  for  100  per  cent, 
expenditure  to  parcel  the  work  out  to 
eight  or  nine  separate  authorities.  We 
go  a stage  further ; we  say  when  we  talk 
of  trunk  roads  we  are  talking  about  trunk 
roads  as  at  present  prescribed  by  Act  of 
Parliament ; but  we  do  say  that  there  are 
other  roads  which  are  now  major  traffic 
arteries  into  London,  that  it  should  be 
the  duty  of  the  Minister  of  Transport  to 
look  at  this  problem  of  main  through 
roads,  and,  if  necessary,  designate  the 
roads  which  are  through  traffic  arteries, 
and  that  they  should  rest  with  the  county 
council  who  are  responsible  for  receiving 
from  London  the  heavy  traffic  and  cart- 
ing it  through  their  county  with  all  the 
bottlenecks  that  occur,  especially  on  the 
Clacton  road.  I hope  you  never  have  to 
go  to  Clacton  on  a bank  holiday  ; really 
it  is  a sight.  We  have  all  those  problems, 
and  we  think  one  authority  should  deal 
with  the  main  artery  roads. 

4106.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  May  I just 
put  a question  about  this  to  "clear  my 
own  mind?  The  trank  roads  are  finan- 
cially the  responsibility  of  the  Ministry 
of  Transport? — * — One  hundred  per  cent. 

4107.  He  pays  for  them.  He  uses  such 

agents  as  he  thinks  fit,  but  you  are  sug- 
gesting that  he  really  ought  to  use  the 
county  council  for  the  whole  length  of 
road  within  the  county? Yes. 

4108.  This  is  a matter  of  the  way 
executive  work  is  done,  but  there  is  no 

local  government  money  in  it?- That 

is  right. 

4109.  You  are  suggesting  that  the 
Minister  of  Transport  should  also  specify 
a number  of  roads  which  need  not  be 
trunk  roads  but  which  should  be  speci- 
fied as  through  traffic  roads,  and  that 
then  those  roads  should  for  their  whole 
length,  as  presumably  determined  by  the 
Minister  of  Transport,  be  county  roads? 

They  are  county  roads  now,  but  they 

are  claimed  by  the  individual  authority. 

4110.  They  are  roads  which  are  looked 

after  by  the  county  council? Paid 

for  by  the  county  council. 

4111.  Having  got  the  county  as  the 
agent  for  one  kind  of  road  and  the 
authority  for  another  and  the  executive 
agent  for  both,  would  not  logic  suggest 
that  all  other  roads  than  those  should 

become  district  roads? 1 should  say 

yes.  I have  said  so  in  my  evidence. 
I think  they  should  be  district  roads.  I 
would  not  deprive  the  districts  of  the 


roads  merely  because  I want  to  take 
certain  roads  into  the  county  surveyor’s 
hands  ';  I only  want  the  main  traffic 
roads  which  serve  London. 

4112.  What  you  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
make  a different  distribution  of  respon- 
sibility which  is  really  based  on  the  dis- 
tinction between  through  roads  and 

roads  which  are  a local  service? That 

is  so.  It  is  coupled  with  the  second  pait 
of  our  proposal ; that  is,  that  roads  and 
traffic  control  should  be  in  the  one  hand, 
they  should  be  linked  together  so  tightly 
that  the  traffic  control  and  the  road  con- 
struction are  viewed  by  one  person 
instead  of  at  the  moment  having  to  deal 
with  two,  three  or  four. 

4113.  Mr.  Cadbury:  The  Minister  has 

suggested  certain  patterns  for  the  traffic 
and  highway  problems,  and  he  has  given 
certain  alternatives.  For  traffic  he  sug- 
gests a new  authority— that  is  one  of 
the  suggestions — covering  the  whole  of 
Greater  London.  Have  you  any  com- 
ment on  that? We  do  not  like  it  a 

bit ; we  think  it  is  quite  unnecessary. 
I rather  boggle  at  the  Minister’s  sugges- 
tion that  he  should  do  by  legislation 
what  he  can  do  under  existing  powers. 
He  has  power  to  do  it,  that  is,  this  com- 
bination of  trunk  roads  and  all  the 
authorities.  He  is  suggesting — ■“  I would 
rather  not  upset  the  authorities,  but  let 
Parliament  pass  an  Act  which  will  make 
one  authority  responsible,  and  then  I 
shall  be  happy.”  We  think  that  is  not 
the  right  way  of  doing  it.  If  I might 
just  repeat  part  of  my  opening  state- 
ment, I said;  — 

“To  sum  up,  the  county  council’s 
view  is  that  the  importance  of  the 
major  traffic  roads  serving  the  metro- 
polis is  such  that  the  authority  respon- 
sible for  them  in  a county  part  of  the 
review  area  should  be  able  to  concen- 
trate their  efforts  on  those  roads  alone 
and  should  not  have  to  divide  their 
attention  between  them  and  the  lesser 
roads  (including,  presumably,  the 
execution  of  private  street  works) 
which  have  little  if  any  relevance  to 
the  problem  of  the  traffic  of  London. 
This  is  an  important  _ criticism  the 
council  has  of  the  solution  offered  by 
the  Ministry  of  Transport.” 

That  really  sums  up  all  my  previous  ob- 
servations upon  the  road  traffic  condi- 
tions as  a policy  issue. 

4114.  Then  there  is  somewhere  in  tile 
Ministry’s  evidence  a reference  to  high- 
way authorities  of  a certain  size— 
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200,000  people  for  ithe  metropolitan 
area.  That  would  be  smaller  than  the 

county  council? Yes,  that  is  right ; 

we  are  criticising  that. 

4115.  You  do  not  agree  with  that? 
— — No,  we  think  population  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  It  is  a question  of  the 
size  of  the  area  and  the  length  of  the 
road.  The  length  of  the  road  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  its  population,  and 
problems  of  traffic  control  do  not  cease 
when  the  population  thins  out. 

4116.  Have  you  any  comments  on  the 
motorway,  the  non-access  road?  I take 
it  there  will  be  several  running  through 

the.  Essex  area? 1 have  .not  myself 

had  much  to  do  with  the  motor  road 
problem  but,  having  seen  motor  roads 
elsewhere,  I would  say  thts,  that  motor 
roads  are  not  all  they  are  cracked  up 
■to  be  when  it  comes  to  disposing  of 
traffic.  You  will  find  a motor  road  ends 
at  a bottleneck,  a 15  ft.  or  30  ft.  road 
somewhere,  and  you  are  backed  up  five 
miles  at  the  other  end.  It  is  very  nice 
to  travel  at  a speed  of  60  to  90  miles 
an  hour  if  you  are  brave  enough  to  do 
it,  but  the  trouble  with  motor  roads  .is 
getting  the  traffic  off  the  motor  roads. 
When  you  are  doing  high-speed  work 
motor  roads  are  undoubtedly  the  right 
■thing  for  long  distance  and  no  doubt  we 
shall  have  more  of  them  -in  this  country, 
but  I have  no  experience  of  operating 

them  and  I cannot  say. Mr.  Berry: 

I know  of  no  proposal  by  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  to  have  any  roads  con- 
structed on  motorway  principles  in  the 
county  of  Essex. 

4117.  But  you  as  an  authority  must 
have  certain  traffic  which  is  coming  out 
of  London  and  going  through  your  con- 
gested area  which  does  not  have  any 
reason  to  stop  in  it.  The  actual  form  of 
the  road  is  not  of  any  interest  to  us,  it 
is  the  control  and  initiation  of  plans  of 
this  sort.  Have  you,  as  a county  council, 
any  views  as  to  how  the  traffic  from 
London  that  comes  through  the  county 
council  area  to  the  lower  Thames 
Estuary  can  be  got  through  the  area 
without  interfering  with  the  local  traffic? 

Alderman  Bennett : No  Sir,  I think 

one  has  to  remember  that  the  traffic 
problems  in  Essex  are  to  Southend  and 
Clacton.  You  are  controlled  there  by 
the  peak  load  of  movement  of  people, 
and  if  people  will  all  try  and  get  to 


the  same  place  at  the  same  time  there 
is  no  system  of  roads  at  all  that  can 
possibly  deal  with  it. 

4118.  You  have  a large  industrial  and 
dock  area  on  the  Thames  Estuary.  There 
is  a traffic  problem  north  and  south 
through  large  residential  areas  ; is  that 

not  a fairly  permanent  problem? 

That  is  in  East  Ham,  that  does  not  come 
from  Essex,  it  only  just  touches  Essex, 
we  do  not  have  much  to  do  with  that 
one.  I live  in  the  Tilbury  area  near 
the  docks,  and  we  have  traffic  there,  but 
it  is  fairly  steady.  What  worries  us  on 
the  roads  is  not  the  steady  traffic,  it  is 
these  build-ups  night  and  morning  and 
on  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  and 
in  particular  bank  holidays.  It  is 
horrifying,  everybody  trying  to  get  to 
the  same  place  at  the  same  time,  and  1 
know  of  no  cure  for  that,  Mr.  Cadbury. 

4119.  You  have  no  special  policy  with 
regard  to  the  traffic  from  the  industrial 
area  in  Dagenham,  for  example,  which 
must  affect  the  roads  north  and  south, 

and  east  and  west? They  are  very 

near  the  North  Circular  Road  at  Dagen- 
ham—within  about  half-a-mile  of  the 
North  Circular  Road,  and  that  road,  the 
A.406,  is  becoming  a shocking  road. 

4120.  Very  fortunately  it  is  no  part 
of  the  Royal  Commission’s  job  to  try 
and  settle  the  London  Traffic  problem. 
I am  asking  questions  because  I want  to 
be  quite  clear.  Road  construction  you 
have  cleared.  There  is  no  change  of 
policy  with  regard  to  traffic  control  . . . 

Yes  there  is  ; there  is  very  much  a 

change  of  policy  in  regard  to  traffic 
control. 

4121.  Could  you  elaborate  that,  traffic 
control  as  regards  the  construction  of 
special  roads  to  handle  it.  We  have  been 
dealing  with  the  road  side  up  to  now ; 
could  you  enlarge  on  the  traffic  control 

proposals? What  do  you  mean  by 

trhffic  control? 

4122.  You  are  the  authority  responsible 
for  the  control  of  traffic  in  the  metro- 
politan Essex  area.  You  say  you  do  not 
like  the  government’s  plan ; could  we 
have  yours?— — In  my  statement  I 
said: — * 

“ The  problem  of  London’s  traffic  is 
so  vast  and  complex  that  the  council 
consider  that  what  is  required  is  a body 
of  experts  on  traffic  matters,  rather 
than  advisory  committees  of  the  nature 
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of  those  at  present  operating,  to  advise 
the  Minister  in  formulating  and  co- 
ordinating (and,  where  necessary, 
directing)  the  implementation  by  the 
traffic  authorities  of  a bold  policy  for 
the  solution  of  that  problem.  This 
would  be  achieved  by  the  establishment 
in  the  Ministry  of  a London  traffic 
department  as  the  council  have  sug- 
gested. The  traffic  engineers  in  the 
department  could  also  be  available  to 
advise  and  assist  the  traffic  authorities 
in  their  work  and  this,  it  is  suggested, 
would  be  a means  of  making  the  best 
use  of  such  highly-trained  traffic 
experts  las  there  may  be  in  this  country 
at  present. 

This  arrangement,  i.e.  the  county 
council  assuming  sole  direct  responsi- 
bility for  the  main  road  traffic  routes, 
both  as  road  and  traffic  authority, 
would  have  the  advantage  of  bringing 
the  roads  concerned  under  the  same 
authority  for  the  whole  of  their  length 
in  the  administrative  county  except 
where  claiming  authorities  exist  outside 
the  Royal  Commission’s  area.  If  these 
proposals  are  adopted  by  the  Royal 
Commission,  their  adoption  would  pro- 
vide yet  another  argument  against  the 
creation  of  a separate  county  in  south- 
west Essex.” 

4123.  In  fact  you  want  to  be  the  road 
authority,  but  the  Ministry  will  be 
responsible  for  the  traffic  policy  under 
vour  plan.  You  will  advise  the  Minister, 
but  it  is  a department  of  the  Ministry 

. . . -We  are  looking  at  this  as  a 

job  of  work.  It  is  not  that  we  want 
the  road.  We  say— “ Here  is  a prob- 
lem ; what  is  the  best  way  of  doing  it?  " 

1 — and  we  think  with  the  existing  organi- 
sation of  the  county  it  is  probably  as 
cheap  in  the  long  run  for  the  county 
to  run  it  that  way  provided  the  county 
council  was  given  the  responsibility  over 
the  whole  length  of  these  main  roads, 
not  only  for  construction  and 
maintenance  . . . 

4124.  I have  got  that  side  of  it.  There 
would  be  established  in  the  Ministry  a 

London  traffic  department? Mr. 

Berridge:  The  Minister  would  have  the 
overall  authority,  but  with  these  main 
routes  we  have  been  talking  about  our 
suggestion  envisages  that  the  county 
council  would  be  the  traffic  controlling 
body  in  the  same  way  as  lower  down  in 
the  lesser  roads  which  you  want  to  keep 
separate  the  district  authority  would  be 


the  road  authority  and  the  traffic 
authority.  iBut  overall  we  feel  there 
ought  to  be  a really  strong  central 
authority  to  settle  disputes  and  finalise 
any  arguments  which  may  exist. 

4125.  Sir  John  Wrigley : You  would 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  central 
authority  should  not  merely  be  an 
advisory  authority,  but  that  it  should 
when  it  thought  it  necessary  be  able  to 

•give  directions? 1 think  that  is  the 

crux  of  the  whole  matter.  You  can  have 
advisory  committees  galore,  and  I think 
•that  has  been  the  weakness  in  the  past. 
We  think  there  ought  to  be  a final 
authority.  Notwithstanding  what  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  themselves  say  in 
their  evidence,  we  think  that  the  Minister 
ought  to  have  that  supreme  authority, 
and  without  that  supreme  authority  you 
will  never  get  agreement. 

4126.  Mr.  Cadbury:  That  is  because 

the  problems  of  London  are  greater  than, 
the  problems  of  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try?  Alderman  Bennett : The  traffic 

problem — I do  not  think  we  can  dispute 
that. 

4127.  It  is  clear  the  Minister  comes  in 

at  some  point  and  the  local  authority 
comes  in  at  some  point.  We  are  trying 
to  decide  where  the  final  authority  for 
initiating  •the  whole  thing  rests,  and  it 
gather  you  really  feel  this  is  too  big  a 
•thing  for  even  a .group  of  local  authori- 
ties to  settle? Yes  indeed.  We  feed 

it  is  important  that  one  authority  should 
do  that.— Mr.  Berridge:  You  must  have 
an  overall  authority. — Alderman 
Bennett : The  general  theory  I suppose  on 
roads  is  that  there  is  the  one  hundred 
per  cent,  for  trunk  roads,  the  Ministry 
•pay  the  lot,  and  different  degrees  of  per- 
centages for  different  roads ; in  other 
words,  the  Minister  stands  in  for  what  he 
regards  as  his  ultimate  responsibility,  and 
that  is  why  we  get  the  different  systems, 
but  for  practical  purposes  one  authority 
could  deal  with  it  all. 

4128.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  I think  we 
have  a couple  of  your  chief  officers  who 
are  included  in  these  documents.  We 
have  the  fire  service  and  the  county 
architect  whom  we  have  not  had  yet, 
and  of  whom  frankly  we  have  no  ques- 
tions that  we  want  to  ask. T am  sure 

they  will  be  very  pleased  about  that. 
They  have  been  worrying  about  it  all 
day,  Sir. 
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4129.  I take  it  then  their  statements 

are  put  in  as  part  of  the  evidence? 

I am  obliged,  Sir. — Mr.  Benton : I have 
held  the  post  of  Chief  Fire  Officer  of 
the  Essex  County  Fire  Brigade  since  its 
inception  on  1st  April,  1948.  I am  also 
the  Regional  Fire  Commander  (Desig- 
nate) for  No.  4 Region. 

I have  carefully  considered  the  written 
evidence  which  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Commission  by  the  South  West  Essex 
Authorities  and  also  by  the  Government 
Departments  and  I am  glad  to  be  able 
to  conclude  in  the  absence  of  unfavour- 
able comment  that  there  is  a general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  the  County  Coun- 
cil have  discharged  their  duties  as  a 
fire  authority  in  a way  which  is  generally 
satisfactory  to  all  those  who  are  so 
closely  concerned. 

There  are,  however,  just  two  points 
which  I would  like  to  mention,  the  first 
of  which  arises  out  of  the  written 
evidence  submitted  by  the  South  West 
Essex  Authorities. 

On  page  58  of  the  Appendices  to  the 
First  Memorandum  of  Evidence  sub- 
mitted by  the  South  West  Essex  Autho- 
rities, the  County  Borough  Council  of 
East  Ham  make  the  observation  (para- 
graph 14  (c)  (iv))  that  “The  Essex 
County  Council  as  fire  authority  is  not 
able  to  provide  complete  first  attendance 
for  part  of  Barking  adjoining  the  River 
Roding  and  for  ithe  part  of  the  Beckton 
Gas  Works  which  is  situate  in  Barking. 
Accordingly  part  first  attendance  is  pro- 
vided by  East  Ham.”  T do  not  know 
whether  the  statement  is,  in  fact,  in- 
tended to  imply  some  shortcoming  in 
the  competence  of  organisation  of  the 
Essex  County  Fire  Brigade  but,  in  order 
to  avoid  any  misapprehension  in  the 
matter,  I wish  to  emphasise  that  the 
Essex  County  Fire  Brigade  can  in  fact 
provide  not  only  a complete  first  attend- 
ance to  the  localities  mentioned  but  also 
for  extremely  large  fires  in  those  locali- 
ties from  its  own  resources. 

The  sole  reason  for  the  mutual  assist- 
ance arrangements  with  East  Ham  is  to 
ensure  that  the  nearest  appliances  attend 
any  incident.  This,  of  course,  is  in 
accord  with  guidance  given  by  the  Home 
Office.  Delegation  arrangements  of  this 
type  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Fire  Services  Act,  1947, 
are  not  unusual.  The  remark  which  I 
have  quoted  should  not  thereore  be  taken 


as  an  indication  of  any  shortcomings  on 
the  part  of  the  Essex  County  Fire 
Brigade. 

The  second  pointy  to  which  I desire  to 
invite  the  Commission’s  attention  arises 
from  the  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  regarding  the  setting  up  of  a 
Greater  London  Authority  to  take  over 
functions  said  to  require  co-ordination 
over  most  of  the  area  under  review. 
This  point  has  already  been  mentioned 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Essex  County 
Council. 

One  obvious  result  of  the  formation 
of  a Greater  London  Authority  would 
be  a considerable  reduction  in  the  size 
of  the  present  administrative  County, 
and  consequently  in  the  County  Fire 
Brigade,  with  the  possible  loss  of  many 
of  the  advantages  which  accrue  from 
the  present  size  of  the  Brigade.  These 
are  already  referred  to  in  the  written 
evidence  submitted  to  .the  Commission 
fay  ithe  County  Council.  I will  not 
repeat  them  all  here  but  among  the  most 
important  are — satisfactory  and  econo- 
mic operational  and  administrative  con- 
trol ; adequate  and  flexible  reinforcing 
arrangements ; the  ability  to  provide 
special  and  expensive  appliances  ; suffi- 
cient resources  to  provide  its  own  train- 
ing school  and  workshop  organisation. 

The  loss  of  all  or  any  of  these  could 
have  only  one  result — reduced  efficiency 
and  a less  satisfactory  service  to  the 
public.— -Mr.  Conolly:  I have  been 

County  Architect  of  the  County  Council 
of  Essex  since  1945,  before  that  I was 
City  Architect  of  Bradford  and  I have 
been  either  a Deputy  Chief  or  a Chief 
Architect  for  22  years.  I am  a former 
Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  and  I have  served  on 
the  governing  body  of  that  Institute  for 
’the  past  3 years. 

In  my  opinion  the  present  size  and 
scope  of  the  services  administered  by  the 
Essex  County  Council  offers  considerable 
advantages  from  a professional  and  tech- 
nical point  of  view  as  well  as  valuable 
economies  compared  with  the  position 
which  would  obtain  if  there  was  frag- 
mentation or  division  of  the  present 
County  Council.  The  full  advantages 
of  a department  such  as  mine  which 
serves  all  the  other  departments  of  the 
County  Council  are  as  follows. 

The  operation  of  a department  such  as 
this  over  the  whole  Administrative 
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County  affords  endless  opportunities  for 
considerable  repetition  of  complete 
building  types,  such  as  e.g.  police  and 
firemen’s  houses,  nurses’  houses,  standard 
health  clinics,  standard  “ retained  ” small 
fire  stations  and  even  larger  buildings 
such  as  health  centres  or  police  stations. 
In  the  case  of  much  larger  buildings  such 
as  e.g.  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
considerable  repetition  of  standardised 
details  of  construction  and  equipment  is 
possible.  This  makes  for  a greater  out- 
put per  man,  and  consequent  saving  in 
time  and  therefore  in  salaries,  than  is 
possible  in  the  case  of  a larger  number 
of  district  councils  with  smaller  pro- 
grammes, all  attempting  to  do  the  same 
volume  of  work.  Examples  of  this  are 
given  in  the  appendix  which  I now 
submit.* 

More  specialised  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  of  client  departments  and 
their  buildings  is  acquired  by  staff  work- 
ing in  a larger  organisation  than  is 
possible  with  the  smaller  staff  of  even 
large  district  councils  or  county 
boroughs,  where  specialisation  is  seldom 
possible.  Specialised  knowledge  of  each 
building  type  saves  time  in  research,  un- 
productive time  in  preparing  designs 
which  are  not  suitable,  leading  again,  in 
conjunction  with  that  stated  above,  to  a 
greater  output  per  man  in  the  unit. 

In  the  “ General  County  ” side  of  my 
office,  senior  architects  specialise  in  work 
for  the  following  committees — Health, 
Welfare,  Fire  Brigade,  Standing  Joint, 
Children’s,  General  Purposes,  Magi- 
strates’ Courts  &c.  On  the  “ Education  ” 
side,  principal  assistant  architects  control 
respectively  primary,  secondary  and  fur- 
ther education  building  work. 

It  is  possible  for  these  men,  being  well 
versed  in  all  the  requirements  of  the  par- 
ticular committee  they  serve  to  do  work 
far  more  quickly  than  if  they  were  to  be 
switched  from  one  type  to  another  if 
they  served  a smaller  authority  with  a 
smaller  building  programme,  where  a 
building  type  is  seldom  repeated. 

Further,  the  advantage  of  a large 
organisation  is  that  a comparatively 
small  number  of  senior  men,  with  the 
assistance  of  junior  staff  can  control  a 
far  larger  output  of  work  than  if  the 
same  number  of  men  were  spread 
throughout  a large  number  of  authori- 
ties. There  is  value,  too,  in  the  presence 


* Not  reproduced. 


of  specialist  sections  of  the  Department 
such  as  e.g.  mechanical  and  heating 
engineers,  quantity  surveyors,  land  sur- 
veyors whose  specialised  knowledge  is 
readily  available,  and  more  effectively, 
and  therefore  more  cheaply,  used  than 
if  they  were  spread  over  a greater  num- 
ber of  authorities. 

It  is  not  entirely  without  relevance  to 
point  out  that  in  order  to  achieve  the 
same  kind  of  economy  as  the  Essex 
County  Council  have  been  able  to 
achieve  in  professional  time  and 
economies  in  building  a considerable 
number  of  small  and  medium  size 
authorities,  including  some  County 
Councils,  have  recently  joined  together 
in  a “ consortium  ” to  carry  out  thei: 
school  building  programme.  This  is  the 
opposite  tendency  to  that  advocated  in 
the  evidence  of  the  South  West  Essex 
Authorities,  and  more  in  keeping  with 
the  present  scope  of  Essex  County 
Council. 

I should  like  to  comment  on  the  state- 
ment made  in  the  “First  Memorandum 
of  Evidence  ” of  the  South  West  Essex 
Authorities  on  page  12  which  reads— 

“ In  carrying  out  major  capital  pro- 
jects there  have  been  many  unneces- 
sary delays  through  such  matters 
having  to  be  considered,  first  by  the 
Education  Committees  of  the  excepted 
districts  and  their  sub-committees,  and 
again  by  the  various  committees  and 
sub-committees  of  the  Essex  Educa- 
tion Committee,  before  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  Minister  for  final 
approval.” 

In  my  opinion  this  is  questionable, 
Ample  facilities  have  at  all  times  been 
available  for  discussion  and  conferences 
at  officer  level  between  my  department 
and  those  of  Excepted  Districts  to  ensure 
that  satisfactory  schemes  and  estimates 
of  cost  were  submitted.  So  long  as 
schemes  were  satisfactory,  little  or  no 
delay  was  experienced  as  a result  of  two- 
tier  administration.  Difficulties  have  only 
arisen  where  schemes  were  unsatisfactory 
or  estimates  and/ or  tenders  were  too 
high.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advice 
and  knowledge  of  officers  of  this  depart- 
ment, because  of  their  experience  of  a 
much  larger  building  programme,  may 
well  have  had  the  reverse  effect  in  saving 
time  and  unnecessary  preliminary  work, 
and  prolonged  discussions  at  Ministry 
level. 
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The  very  large  programme  of  work 
which  has  been  carried  out  by  my  depart- 
ment .since  the  War  (such  as  e.g.  238 
new  schools,  approximately  500  police 
houses,  etc.,  etc.)  has  been  done  by  a 
comparatively  small  staff  of  architects, 
in  numbers  60-70  all  told.  Their  out- 
put, from  published  figures,  compares 
very  favourably  with  other  comparable 
departments  in  the  country.  But  this  out- 
put would  be  far  less  if  they  were  to  be 
divided  between  say  9 or  10  smaller 
authorities,  with  consequent  rise  in  staff 
costs. 

Further,  opportunities  exist  in  the  case 
of  a large  authority  for  technical  experi- 
ments in  building  techniques,  and  with  a 
large  and  continuing  programme,  there 
are  considerable  possibilities  of  economic 
development  and  refinements  of  the  type 
of  plan  and  methods  of  construction 
which  have  been  evolved  after  long 
experience  of  such  experiments. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : I think  that  only 
■leaves  us  with  this  question  of  finance 
which,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  runs 
through  the  whole  of  our  proceedings. 
Some  of  the  points  on  which  we  had 
intended  to  ask  under  the  head  of  finance 
'have  in  fact  'been  picked  up  in  other 
services  and  I do  not  think  we  are  going 
to  trouble  the  county  treasurer  for  very 
long. 

Mr.  Cadbury : I have  one  question 
which  should  not  take  long. 

4130.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Perhaps  I 
might  ask  this  first.  The  other  officers 
'have  made  a statement ; .there  is  no  state- 
ment from  the  treasurer  as  I understand 
dt  included  among  them,  but  he  might  like 
to  have  the  opportunity  at  .the  start  of 
making  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
statement.  Would  you  care  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Green : I wonder  if  Mr. 

Cadbury  would  care  to  ipose  the  ques- 
tion. Possibly  I could  attempt  to 
answer  it  in  a short  statement  I would 
like  to  make. 

4131 . Mr.  Cadbury : It  is  a very  simple 
question;  I can  even  guess  the  answer, 
but  I am  very  anxious  to  .ask  the  ques- 
tion. In  other  parts  of  London  we  have 
been  told  the  financial  problems  are  so 
great  with  very  rich  areas  and  not  such 
rich  areas  that  a special  form  of  equalisa- 
tion of  the  rate  burden  is  necessary.  All 
I wanted  to  .ask  was  this:  does  that 
apply  in  any  way  in  that  part  of  Greater 
London  that  falls  in  metropolitan  Essex? 


1 heard  the  question,  Mr.  Cadbury, 

when  you  put  it  to  the  south-west  Essex 
authorities  last  week,  and  indeed  the 
answer  of  their  finance  officers,  which 
was  .that  those  authorities  did  not  regard 
themselves  as  being  part  of  Greater 
London,  and  therefore  did  not  look  to 
Greater  London  for  a share  in  that 
equalisation  scheme.  I think  from  some 
figures  I have  looked  at  that  if  south- 
west Essex  were  included  in  the 
London  equalisation  scheme  in  fact 
they  would  be  net  receivers ; there 
would  be  some  payers  and  some 
receivers,  but  on  balance  1 think 
they  would  be  receivers.  But  not- 
withstanding that  they  said  to  you  they 
did  not  wish  and  did  not  think  they  were 
entitled  to  take  part  in  that  scheme.  I 
would  hesitate  to  think,  taking  south- 
west Essex  as  a unit,  there  needed  to  be 
any  equalisation  scheme  there,  although 
it  is  perfectly  true  to  say— a point  that 
was  not  made  last  week — very  often  there 
is  a very  substantial  difference  between 
the  rateable  resources  of  individual  units 
in  south-west  Essex ; some,  for  example, 
are  rate  deficiency  grant  receiving 
authorities,  and  some  are  not.  Sir  John, 
I heard  the  question  put  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  south-west  Essex  authori- 
ties last  week  about  whether  they  had 
formulated  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
their  proposals,  and  I heard  the  answer 
which  was  given  to  the  Commission  on 
that  matter.  The  county  council  for 
their  part,  Sir  John,  have  made  two  fairly 
recent  surveys  of  the  extent  to  which 
their  expenditure  is  attributable  respec- 
tively to  south-west  Essex  and  to  the 
remainder  of  the  county.  If  I may  I will 
use  those  two  terms  in  what  I have  to 
say  to  indicate  the  review  area  of  the 
county  within  the  Royal  Commission’s 
purview  and  the  remainder  of  the  county. 
The  first  of  these  surveys  has  been  rather 
out-dated  by  events.  It  was  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  actual  income  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  county  council  for 
1956/57,  and  has  been  rather  out-dated 
by  events  due  to  the  impact  of  Part  I 
of  the  Act  of  1958.  I merely  mention 
this  first  survey  to  say  that  was  com- 
pleted before  the  county  council  sub- 
mitted their  written  evidence  to  the  Com- 
mission. Now,  Sir,  I think  I need  not 
stress  the  fact  that  any  detailed  analyses 
such  as  we  have  attempted  of  every  item 
of  income  and  expenditure  of  the  county 
council  on  this  basis  is  a very  con- 
siderable task.  Neither,  Sir  John,  need 
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I stress  that  it  is  a matter  of  opinion  I 
shall  be  talking  about  this  afternoon 
rather  than  a matter  of  fact.  I think 
I ought  also  to  say  that  since  the  second 
survey  has  necessarily  almost  been  based 
on  the  county  council’s  budget  for  the 
current  financial  year  we  have  had  very 
little  time  in  which  to  make  it.  If  I 
may  quote  an  allusion  given  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  last 
Friday  when  he  said  he  did  not  want 
the  south-west  Essex  authorities  to  re- 
view figures  on  the  basis  they  would  use 
in  the  event  of  a borough  extension,  I 
think  I ought  to  emphasise  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  review  our  figures  in 
quite  that  degree  of  detail  also  suffice 
it  to  say  the  findings  of  the  second  survey 
based  on  the  current  year’s  financial  ex- 
penditure have  more  than  confirmed,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  the  impression  we 
gained  on  the  first  one.  We  have  sub- 
mitted to  you  certain  information  about 
the  rateable  value  per  head  of  population 
according  to  the  latest  statistics  then  avail- 
able in  the  south-west  Essex  and  in  the 
remainder  of  the  county.  I have  some 
rather  more  recent  information  which  is 
based  on  the  Registrar  General’s  popula- 
tion figures  of  last  year,  and  on  the  rate- 
able value  of  the  county  on  1st  April, 
1959  ; and  the  figures  which  that  shows 
for  south-west  Essex  are  £15  8s.  3d.  per 
head  of  population  for  the  review  area, 
and  £12  16s.  8d.  for  the  remainder  of 
the  county.  That  is  a very  substantial 
disparity.  From  the  survey  which  we 
have  made  I think  I ought  to  content 
myself,  in  view  of  the  limitations  I put 
on  this  survey,  by  saying  that  it  tends 
to  say  to  us  that  there  is  a material 
difference  between  the  rate  of  expendi- 
ture per  thousand  population  in 
the  remainder  of  the  county  com- 
pared with  the  review  area.  We  are 
in  fact  spending  so  far  as  we  can  see 
on  all  our  services  in  total  materially 
more  in  the  remainder  of  the  county  than 
in  the  review  area.  The  combined  effect 
of  those  two  facts  taken  together — and 
they  both  operate  of  course  in  the  same 
direction — -will  not  need  me  to  say  to 
the  Commission  that  in  the  event  of 
severance  of  the  county — and  I am 
taking  the  whole  of  south-west  Essex — 
there  would  necessarily  be  an  increased 
rate  burden  in  terms  of  rates  in  the 
pound  levied  on  the  population  of  the 
remainder  of  the  county  so  far  as:  county 
services  are  concerned.  I think,  Sir, 
from  the  surveys  we  have  made  I could 


properly  say  ito  you  that  there  will  not 
merely  be  an  increase  in  the  rate  burden, 
but  there  would  be  a serious  increase 
in  the  rate  burden.  I am  going  to  sug- 
gest to  you.  Sir  John,  that  I would  be 
entitled  to  attach  the  label  “ serious  ” 
to  any  rate  increase  which  was  within 
the  bracket  of  2s.  and  3s.  6d.  It  was 
suggested  to  you,  Sir,  in  evidence  last 
week  that  the  rate  deficiency  rate  grant 
might  take  care,  at  the  government’s  ex- 
pense incidentally,  of  any  additional  bur- 
den which  might  fall  upon  the  remainder 
of  the  county  such  as  I have  indicated 
is  likely  to  be  the  case.  Now,  Sir,  un- 
fortunately, in  my  submission,  that 
would  be  true  only  to  a limited  extent. 
I would  like  to  liken  this  rate  deficiency 
grant — I believe  the  expression  used  last 
week  was  equalisation  grant — I would 
like  ito  liken  this  rate  deficiency  grant  to 
a percentage  grant,  the  percentage  being 
determined  by  the  ratio  of  the  difference 
between  actual  and  average  rateable 
resources  to  average  rateable  resources. 
The  Minister’s  first  estimate,  com- 
municated to  the  authority  in  January 
this  year,  of  the  rate  deficiency 
grant  payable  to  the  administrative 
county  as  a whole  in  respect  of 
1959/60  was  4-9  per  cent;  in  short, 
Sir,  the  exchequer,  according  to  that  esti- 
mate, is  going  to  stand  in  as  ratepayer 
ito  the  extent  of  4-9  per  cent  of  the  exist- 
ing administrative  county’s  relevant  ex- 
penditure. If,  on  the  basis  of  the  survey 
which  I have  made  and  of  this  first  esti- 
mate of  the  Minister’s,  we  put  the 
rate  deficiency  grant  which  would  be 
payable  to  the  remainder  of  the  county 
at  about  one-seventh  or  14  per  cent,  that 
would  mean  of  course  that  the  rate- 
payers in  the  remainder  of  the  county 
would  have  to  bear  86  per  cent  of  their 
relevant  expenditure,  whatever  that 
might  be  and  however  that  might  in- 
crease. I have  over-simplified  this  matter 
a little,  but  I hope  I have  over-simplified 
without  any  material  distortion.  The  cal- 
culation of  that  grant  of  course  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government,  and  they  have 
referred  at  page  130  of  the  government 
department’s  evidence  to  certain  limita- 
tions attached  to  that  grant.  It  may  be, 
.Sir,  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you 
have  had  some  conflicting  evidence  from 
the  south-west  Essex  authorities  and  my- 
self, you  would  wish  to  have  the  views 
of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  upon  ithe  extent  to  which 
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the  rate  deficiency  grant  might  or  might 
not  take  care  of  the  extra  burden  falling 
on  what  I have  called  the  remainder 
of  the  county.  Sir 'John,  from  what  1 
have  already  said  there  are  four  observa- 
tions which  if  I may  I would  like  very 
shortly  to  put  to  you.  The  first  is  that 
on  page  130  of  the  evidence  of  the 
government  departments  to  which  I have 
referred,  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government  invited  the  Royal 
Commission  to  consider  the  effect  of  any 
of  the  proposals  before  them  on  the 
amount  of  exchequer  grants  which  are 
issued  to  local  authorities.  So  far  as 
I can  foresee,  Sir  John,  in  the  event  of 
the  amputation  to  which  I have  referred 
the  amount  of  the  rate  deficiency  grant 
which  the  remainder  of  the  county 
might  expect  to  receive  would  be  sub- 
stantially greater  than  the  amount  of 
rate  deficiency  which  the  whole  of  the 
administrative  county  at  present  re- 
ceives ; in  other  words,  what  T am  pos- 
tulating is  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
exchequer  aid  to  local  authorities.  If 
there  were  further  fragmentation  in 
south-west  Essex,  and  l have  treated 
south-west  Essex  as  one  unit,  the  posi- 
tion might  be  exacerbated,  because 
some  of  those  units  treated  in  isolation 
are  entitled  to  receive  rate  deficiency 
grants  in  their  own  right.  The  second 
point  I would  like  to  submit  on  this  is 
that  the  increase  in  population  and  the 
rate  of  development  in  Essex  has  in 
recent  years  been  relatively  high,  and 
this  trend  seems  likely  to  continue, 
and  I would  suggest  from  the 
financial  officer’s  standpoint  this  is 
perhaps  therefore  not  the  most 
desirable  point  of  itime  which  one 
would  choose  to  weaken  the  financial 
resources  of  the  administrative  county  as 
it  exists  at  the  present  moment.  I would 
estimate  provisionally  that  the  debt  per 
head  of  population  for  county  services 
as  a whole  referable  to  the  population 
of  the  remainder  of  the  county  at  3 1st 
March  last  was  as  high  as  about  £21  10s. 
per  capita.  I think,  Sir  John,  in  this  con- 
text it  can  fairly  be  said  that  the  county 
council  have  incurred  substantial  con- 
tinuing expenditure  in  recent  years  on 
the.  development  of  services  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  county  in  particular,  in 
the  expectation  that  the  rateable 
resources  of  the  whole  of  the  administra- 
trative  county  are  going  to  be  available 
and  continue  to  be  available  to  meet 
those  continuing  expenses.  Thirdly,  part 
32148 


of  the  expenditure  incurred  by  the 
county  council  in  the  development  of  the 
services  in  the  . remainder  Of  the  county 
is  directly  attributable  and  is  likely  to 
continue  to  be  directly  attributable,  in 
my  submission,  to  the  movement  of 
population  from  south-west  Essex  itself. 
Fourthly,  as  I think  some  of  my  col- 
leagues have  already  pointed  out  in  the 
written  evidence  thev  have  submitted  to 
you,  I think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
the  population  of  south-west  Essex  uses 
some  of  the  services  and  amenities  pro- 
vided for  the  remainder  of  the  county 
in  the  course  of  their  recreational  activi- 
ties or  otherwise.  Finally,  v$ir.  I wonder 
if  T could,  refer  to  a suggestion  which 
was  T believe  made  last  week  that  the 
countv.  council  and  the  south-west  Essex 
authorities  should  attempt  to  reach  an 
agreed  evaluation  of  the  increased  costs 
which  would  be  involved  in  the  provision 
of  services  in  the  event  of  fragmentation 
on  the  lines  of  the  proposals  submitted 
•to  you  by  the  south-west  Essex  authori- 
ties and  .that  we  should  also  attempt  to 
evaluate  the  resulting  rate  burden  on 
each  of  the  several  authorities  concerned, 
possibly  the  remaining  county  council 
and  nine  or  ten  other  authorities,  f 
think  Mr.  Light  pointed  out  at  the  time, 
Sir  John,  that  this  was  a very  consider- 
able task,  and  T think  he  said  it  would 
take  a considerable  period  of  time.  This 
is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  my  men- 
tioning it  this  afternoon,  because  it 
would  take  a very  considerable 
period  of  time ; it  might  wpll  take 
twelve  to  eighteen  months.  T am 
wondering  how  quickly  the  Com- 
mission would  expect  to  receive  this 
information  and  how  much  time  they 
would  in  fact  wish  to  allow  the 
authorities  to  prepare  the  information. 
A survey  of  this  nature  goes  a little  bit 
beyond  what  the  county  council  have 
attempted.  We  have  not  saiid  to  our- 
selves how  much  would  it  cost  us  to 
separate  the  south-west  Essex  authorities 
from  the  remainder  of  the  council.  What 
we  have  said  is  what  part  of  our  existing 
level  of  expenditure  in  the  present  county 
is  referable  to  the  remaining  county  and 
south-west  Essex.  We  have  not  said : 
are  we  going  to  incur  greater  administra- 
tive costs  in  the  remainder  of  the  county 
with  the  smaller  county  which  would  be 
involved,  greater  operating  costs,  greater 
purchasing  costs  and  so  on  ; we  have 
merely  apportioned  the  expenditure  as  it 
now  stands.  The  proposal  .put  to  you 
A 13 
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by  Mr.  Light  involves  amongst  other 
things  questions  of  standards  of  service 
and  forms  of  organisation,  and  I think  it 
would  be  fair  to  say  there  would  be 
ample  scope  for  quite  honest  differences 
of  opinion  between  officers  Who  are 
serving  authority  interests  which  are  not 
absolutely  related.  The  county  council 
themselves  considered  some  twelve 
months  ago  whether  they  would  under- 
take this  particular  task  at  that  time, 
with  a View  to  getting  on  with  it  before 
you  started  your  sittings  with  the  Com- 
mission. The  county  committee  which 
considered  this  were  very  anxious  to 
assist  the  Commission.  We  felt  at  that 
time  the  Commission  might  wish  to  look 
at  a number  of  alternative  proposals,  as 
indeed  has  turned  out  to  be  the  case, 
each  of  these  proposals  perhaps  involving 
different  local  government  units  of 
different  forms  of  organisation.  We  did 
hear  something  last  week  on  the  subject 
of  joint  working,  and  I for  one  was 
not  very  clear  at  the  end  of  the  hearing 
how  the  joint  works  were  going  to  be 
financed.  To  go  back  to  the  considera- 
tion of  matters  twelve  months  ago,  in 
view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  the 
county  committee  reluctantly  came  to  the 
eatielusion  they  would  not  start  the  in- 
vestigation then,  I think  what  the 
members  Teally  had  in  mind  was  that 
possibly  the  Commission,  faced  with 
various  alternatives,  in  view  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task,  might  feel  disposed  to 
narrow  the  field  before  they  commenced 
this  investigation.  Now,  Sir,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  county  council  was  the  Chair- 
man of  the  committee  who  made  that 
decision,  and  it  may  well  be  he  will  wish 
to  comment  on  what  I have  said*— Aider- 
men  Bennett ; I would  only  say  that  it 
seems  to  me,  to  get  reliable  figures  in  a 
short  time,  we  must  make  certain 
assumptions  in  order  to  cut  out  the  mass 
of  detailed  work  which  in  the  long  run 
would  not  serve  much  useful  purpose. 
For  instance,  I would  say  this:  let  us 
assume  that  the.  standard  of  the  service 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  service  ate 
going  to  be  static,  so  that  all  we  are 
dealing  with  is  the  topdfer  management 
and  control  of  the  service;  the  actual 
service  to  the,  individual  is  going  to  go 
on  anyway  t they  will  still  pay  the  same 
wages,  it  wiU  all  'be,  the  same,  so  let  us 
cut'  out  all  this  investigation  into  the 
case  papers  of  Walthamstow  and1  Leyton 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  Leyton  treasurer 
that  they  are  facts,  and  not  opinions.  Let 


us  start  on  the  assumption  that  the  basic 
work  is  going  to  go  on.  What  is  it  going 
to  cost  to  set  up  separate  top-tier 
organisations  in  the  various  authorities ; 
what  does  it  cost  the  county  council 
today? — and  on  those  lines  narrow  it 
down  to  the  variables  in  the  problem 
rather  than  have  a mass  of  detail  on 
agreed  facts,  that  they  are  not  going  to 
make  the  service  worse ; we  will  not 
admit  that  it  will  get  any  better,  but  we 
will  call  it  a day  on  that  aspect  of 
statistics  and  say  we  will  assume  the 
same  service  is  going  on.  All  we  are 
doing  is  .altering  the  top-tier  control.  Do 
you  think  that  would  be  of  any  use  io 
you?  It  occurred  to  me  that  would  be 
the  kind  of  thing  that  would  be  really 
material. 

4132.  I asked  for  the  figures  because 

it  was  stated  a week  ago  that  fragmenta- 
tion would  not  cost  more  and,  simplify- 
ing the  position,  you  have  suggested  lhat 
fragmentation  would  cost  more.  Clearly, 
that  statement  is  very  much  more  valu- 
able if  it  is  supplemented  by  figures. 

I agree  with  that,  Sir. 

4133.  I personally  am  not  concerned 
with  the  figures,  I am  concerned  with 
the  evidence,  and  I think  it  is  for  you 
to  settle  in  your  own  minds  whether  the 
scheme  which  you  suggest  would 
strengthen  the  evidence  which  you  have 
given  in  general  terms  sufficiently  to 
make  it  convincing  and  make  it  worth 

while  getting  out? 1 think  that  is  the 

right  way.  The  question  of  the  service 
itself  does  not  matter,  because  it  will  cost 
just  the  same  in  both  cases.  What  is 
going  to  happen  is  change  in  control, 
eliminating,  the  county  element  and  set- 
ting up  individual  organisations  in  the 
boroughs,  and  that  seems  to  be  the 
material  factor. 

4134.  Sir  John  Wrigky : I think  we  did 
have  in  mind  the  possibility  that  in  so  far 
as  figures  were  produced  they  would  on 
given  assumptions  be  figures  which  could 

really  be  agreed  by  both  parties. That 

is  my  stumbling  block ; there  cannot  be 
agreement  on,  that. 

4135.  I am  quite  sure  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  working  of  the 
Commission,  first  of  all  we  must  not  ask 
local  government  to  do  something  which 
means  an  inordinate  amount  of  work. 
That  was  one  reason  why  we  suggested 
we  should  have  approximate  figures  and 
not  aim  at  complete  accuracy.  Secondly, 
without  making  any  prophesy  about  the 
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length  of  time  for  which  we  shall  be 
sitting,  we  shall  not  want  to  have  in- 
formation which  will  take  a long  time 
to  secure.  If  you  say  this  is  the  sort 
of  thing  on  which  it  is  not  really  possible 
to  secure  an  agreement  about  .figures, 
then  I would  say  what  we  would  rather 
like  would  be  to  have  such  figures  as 
could  be  given  with  the  assumptions 
clearly  stated.  I am  wondering,  having 
listened  to  the  county  treasurer,  whether 
we  would  not  just  take  a little  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  in  the  written  record 
what  he  has  exactly  said — it  is  rather 
difficult  to  carry  the  whole  of  it  in  one’s 
head — and  communicate  with  you  again 

on  this  point? Yes,  and  while  you 

are  considering  it  I will  make  an  alterna- 
tive suggestion  so  that  you  can  weigh  up 
the  merits  of  the  two.  I do  assure  you 
we  want  to  help  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  do  not  want  to  do  a lot  of  abortive 
work.  The  other  suggestion  is  that  we 
should  make  a detailed  survey  of  a very 
small  section  so  that  you  get  the  picture 
of  a small  section ; or  we  could,  as  I 
have  suggested,  do  the  whole  lot. 

4136.  Do  you  mean  a section  of  work? 

Yes. — Mr.  Green : Either  that  or, 

possibly  more  pertinently,  we  could  per- 
haps take  one  representative  authority 
.which  would  be  agreed  between  the 
south-west  Essex  authorities  and  our- 
selves as  being  representative,  and  do  a 
more  detailed  investigation  on  that  basis. 
What  I am  concerned  is  about  the  length 
of  time  which  the  whole  thing  is  going 
to  take;  you  may  not  tolerate  that. 

Mr.  Cadbury ; I think  the  position  so 
far  as  I am  concerned  has  been  very 
much  cleared  by  the  interesting  informa- 
tion which  the  county  treasurer  was  able 
to  produce  and,  like  the  Chairman,  I 
was  hoping  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
looking  at  the  figures  on  the  record.  Of 
course  this  comparison  of  metropolitan 
Essex  with  the  rest  of  the  county  in  the 
matter  of  rates  does  give  a fairly  clear 
picture  of  the  general  financial  structure. 
It  does  not  of  course  show  whether  a 
small  unit  is  more  or  less  expensive  than 
a large  one,  but  I wanted  to  thank  the 
county  treasurer  for  the  very  construc- 
tive way  in  which  he  has  put  the  position 
before  us. 

4137.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Would  it  be 
possible  for  you,  having  made  your 
assumptions  and  having  selected  a 
representative  area,  to  be  able  to  agree 


on  those  figures?  We  are  anxious  to 
avoid  so  far  as  we  possibly  can  having 
a great  many  varied  figures  put  in  by 

different  people  on  the  same  issue.- • 

Alderman  Bennett:  I think  that  is  right. 
I think  so  far  as  we  could  not  reach 
agreement  we  could  tell  you.  I think 
you  must  have  the  figures  anyway, 
whether  they  are  agreed  or  oof,  but 
every  effort  would  be  made  to  reach 
agreement  on  what  we  regard  as  fact 
but  what  others  may  regard  as  a mix- 
ture of  fact  and  opinion.  We  will  try 
to  get  agreement. 

4138.  Tt  would  be  helpful  if  you 
would  make  your  assumptions,  select 
your  area  and  at  any  rate  see  what  can 
be  done  to  reach  an  agreement  on  that 
if  you  like  limited  aspect  of  it.  But  if 
you  cannot  get  agreement  within  a 
reasonable  time  we  shall  have  to  take 
your  figures  and  let  other  people  put 

m other  figures.- Does  Mr.  Green’s 

idea  of  taking  a representative  authority 
and  working  out  the  detail  appeal  to 
you,  or  the  idea  I suggested  of  getting 
rid  of  the  equalities  and  bringing  out 
the  actual  services  of  the  top-tier 
organisation.  We  could  work  on  either 
basis.  We  could  take  a representative 
authority  and  work  out  the  detail  within 
a reasonable  time. 

4139.  I thought  the  treasurer  was 
rather  suggesting  that  it  might  be  more 
practicable  and  more  speedy  to  take  a 
representative  authority  and  work  on 

that  narrow  field. Mr.  Green : I 

think  it  would  also  be  easier  to  get 
agreement  on  that  basis,  because  the 
more  approximation  you  make  the  less 
is  the  possibility  of  agreement. 

4140.  I am  rather  concerned  with  any- 

thing that  can  be  done  to  get  figures  on 
an  .agreed  basis  and  to  get  them  at  any 
rate  with  reasonable  speed. Alder- 

man Bennett:  Then  I would  say  finally 
that  if  you  find  after  reading  it  that  it 
is  not  quite  what  you  wanted,  I have 
no  doubt  you  will  regard  us  as  at  your 
service.  We  will  try  and  give  you  any 
other  information  of  this  financial 
nature,  which  is  extremely  complicated, 
but  we  would  be  happy  to  do  it. 

41,41.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 
On  this,  as  on  many  other  issues  of  our 
work,  we  .are  both  looking  for  and 
obtaining  very  good  co-operation  from 
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local  government  and  I have  no  doubt 
we  shall  be  asking  you  for  more  informa- 
tion. I think  we  have  put  to  you  all 
the  questions  that  we  want  to  put  today. 
I would  like  to  ask  you  whether  there 
are  either  any  further  points  you  want 
to  make  or  any  statements  you  wish  to 

make? A short  statement,  yes  Sir. 

I think  I would  like  to  say  how  much 
I have  appreciated  ithe  experience  of 
being  here  today.  It  is  pretty  heavy 
going  to  sit  here  from  10  o’clock  in  the 
morning  with  all  the  details,  but  you 
have  been  so  kind  and  courteous  to  us 
— I know  we  expected  it,  but  it  is  so 
nice  to  receive  it — you  have  made  us 
feel  we  are  trying  to  grapple  together 
with  a common  problem.  After  all,  you 
have  been  charged  with  a tremendous 
task,  we  sympathise  with  you  in  it,  and 
all  we  want  to  do  is  to  do  our  best  to 
help  you.  We  have  a certain  local  pride 
in  our  county  and  we  hope  we  have 
given  you  evidence  of  our  desire  not  to 
be  too  parochial  in  -this  matter  but  to 
take  as  far  as  we  can  a fairly  broad 
view.  May  I say  that  in  all  the  papers 


I have  been  having  to  read  these  last 
few  months,  and  it  must  be  quite  a small 
packet  compared  with  what  you  get, 
there  is  a good  deal  of  chaff  and  a cer- 
tain amount  of  wheat.  All  I can  hope 
is  that  what  we  have  had  today,  not- 
withstanding the  long  time,  will  prove 
to  -be  a well-balanced  digestible  meal  so 
far  as  you  -and  your  colleagues  are  con- 
cerned. Thank  you  for  -the  way  you 
have  received  us  today.  Sir  John, 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Thank  you  very 
much,  Alderman  Bennett.  I was  about 
to  say,  and  I will  say  -now,  how  much 
we  have  appreciated  the  very  informa- 
tive evidence  you  have  put  in  and  all 
that  you  -and  your  officers  have  done 
today  to  supplement  that,  to  answer  the 
many  questions  which  we  have  thought 
of,  and  to  give  us  with  such  freedom 
and  -an  obvious  desire  to  help  ithe  kind 
of  information  we  want.  We  can  only 
do  this  job  if  we  get  willing  co-operation 
from  those  who  come  before  us,  and  I 
can  assure  you  we  are  being  very  well 
treated  indeed.  Thank  you  very  much 
indeed,  and  your  officers  and  -members. 


( The  witnesses  withdrew) 
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APPENDIX  A 

MOVEMENT  OF  WORKING  POPULATION,  1951 

(Source:  1951  Census  Volume  on  “ Report  on  Usual  Residence  and  Workplace 
Table  6,  page  234  et  seq.) 

The  following  two  Tables  give  figures  for  the  daily  movement  of  working  population  in  1951. 
In  the  Table  are  included  all  the  79  English  County  Boroughs  and  the  11  Greater  London 
Districts  of  Essex.  These  1 1 Essex  Districts  plus  the  two  Metropolitan  Essex  County  Boroughs 
of  East  and  West  Ham  are  underlined  so  that  their  position  in  the  “ League  ” can  be  seen  at  a 
glance. 

Table  A shows  in  ascending  order  the  daily  net  loss  or  gain  per  1,000  resident  population. 


TABLE  A 


Daily  loss  or  gain  per  1,000  population 


District 

Rate 

Chingford 

...  -290 

Hornchurch  ... 

...  -258 

Wanstead  and  Wood- 

ford 

...  -247 

Wallasey 

...  -218 

Chigwell 

...  -211 

Ilford 

...  -204 

Leyton 

...  -194 

East  Ham 

...  -190 

Romford 

...  -162 

Walthamstow... 

...  -129 

Barking 

...  -108 

Croydon 

...  -104 

Southend 

...  - 92 

South  Shields... 

...  - 84 

Dudley 

...  - 68 

Tynemouth  ... 

...  - 62 

Oldham 

...  - 58 

Wigan 

...  - 57 

Gateshead 

...  - 56 

Southport 

...  - 52 

Stockport 

...  - 52 

Walsall 

...  - 49 

Blackpool 

...  - 43 

Dagenham 

...  - 42 

Salford 

...  - 40 

Middlesbrough 

...  - 36 

Hastings 

...  - 24 

West  Hartlepool 

...  - 19 

District 

Rate 

St.  Helen’s 

...  - 15 

West  Bromwich 

...  - 14 

Barnsley 

...  - a 

Bath  

...  - 6 

Burnley 

...  - 6 

Carlisle 

...  - 6 

Birkenhead  . . . 

...  - 5 

Dewsbury 

...  - 4 

Brighton 

...  + 1 

Bristol 

...  + 1 

Bolton 

...  + 3 

Bury  

...  + 5 

Reading 

...  + 10 

Sunderland  ... 

...  + 12 

Eastbourne  ... 

...  + 16 

Portsmouth  ... 

...  + 19 

Hull  

...  + 23 

Darlington 

...  + 25 

Halifax 

...  25 

Blackburn 

...  + 26 

Bournemouth . . . 

...  + 26 

Northampton... 

...  + 26 

Southampton . . . 

...  + 26 

Gloucester 

...  + 27 

Great  Yarmouth 

...  27 

Sheffield 

...  + 27 

Rochdale 

...  + 30 

Waltham  Holy  Cross 

...  + 31 

Leeds  

...  + 32 

Barrow 

...  + 37 

Plymouth 

...  + 40 

District 

Rate 

Bradford 

...  + 42 

Grimsby 

...  + 42 

Rotherham  ... 

...  + 45 

Bootle 

...  + 50 

Lincoln 

...  + 50 

Burton 

...  + 52 

Stoke 

...  + 53 

York 

...  + 55 

Birmingham  . . . 

...  + 61 

West  Ham 

...  + 61 

Coventry 

...  + 62 

Liverpool 

...  + 62 

Nottingham  . . . 

...  + 65 

Worcester 

...  + 65 

Huddersfield  ... 

...  + 66 

Preston 

...  + 67 

Warrington  ... 

...  + 69 

Northampton... 

...  + 72 

Leicester 

...  + 73 

Canterbury  ... 

...  + 85 

Exeter 

...  + 89 

Norwich 

...  + 97 

Wakefield  ... 

...  +101 

Manchester  ... 

...  +106 

Smethwick 

...  +106 

Doncaster 

...  +119 

Ipswich 

...  +119 

Chester 

...  +140 

Oxford 

...  +140 

Newcastle 

...  +152 

Derby 

...  +234 

Average  loss  or  gain  per  Borough  ...  —2 
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Table  B shows  in  descending  order  the  total  daily  movement  to  and  fro  per  1,000  resident 
population  for  the  same  90  districts,  i.e.  both  the  daily  loss  and  the  daily  gain  added  together 
instead  of  set  off  against  each  other  as  in  Table  A. 

TABLE  B 

Daily  Movement  per  1 ,000  population 


District 

Rate 

Dagenham  

526 

Barking 

503 

West  Ham  

499 

Smethwick  

492 

East  Ham  

461 

Leyton 

434 

Chingford  

443 

Bootle 

437 

Wanstead  and  Wood- 

ford 

413 

Walthamstow 

408 

Waltham  Holy  Cross  ... 

405 

Ilford  

401 

Hornchurch  

396 

Romford  

388 

Dudley  

377 

Salford 

369 

Chigwell  

363 

Chester 

360 

West  Bromwich 

323 

Gateshead  

315 

Wakefield  

313 

Wigan 

311 

Croydon  

298 

Birkenhead  

296 

Newcastle  

291 

Derby 

286 

Manchester  

286 

Oldham 

280 

District 

Rate 

Doncaster 

...  273 

Stockport 

...  273 

Rotherham 

...  272 

Wallasey 

...  261 

Dewsbury 

...  256 

Warrington 

...  256 

Barnsley 

...  246 

Preston 

...  236 

Walsall 

...  230 

Tynemouth 

...  225 

Wolverhampton 

...  221 

Gloucester 

...  216 

Nottingham 

...  216 

Bury  

...  213 

Burton 

...  203 

Canterbury 

...  189 

Rochdale 

...  185 

Middlesbrough... 

...  182 

Oxford 

...  182 

Huddersfield  ... 

...  174 

Brighton 

...  173 

Bolton 

...  170 

St.  Helen’s 

...  170 

Norwich 

...  165 

Liverpool 

...  162 

Southend 

...  162 

West  Hartlepool 

...  158 

Reading 

...  154 

Grimsby 

...  153 

Stoke  

...  151 

Burnley 

...  149 

District 

Rate 

Coventry 

...  149 

Worcester 

...  147 

Exeter 

...  143 

Southampton  ... 

...  142 

Halifax 

...  137 

Bath  

...  135 

South  Shields  ... 

...  135 

Blackburn 

...  133 

Carlisle 

...  132 

Northampton  ... 

...  129 

Bournemouth  ... 

...  127 

Leicester 

...  127 

Bradford 

...  125 

Southport 

...  123 

York  

...  123 

Lincoln 

...  121 

Birmingham 

...  115 

Ipswich 

...  Ill 

Darlington 

.„  107 

Blackpool 

...  106 

Bristol 

...  103 

Leeds  

...  100 

Sunderland 

...  99 

Portsmouth 

...  88 

Barrow 

...  81 

Great  Yarmouth 

...  77 

Hull  

...  76 

Sheffield 

...  76 

Eastbourne 

...  75 

Plymouth 

...  69 

Hastings 

...  62 

The  average  movement  per  Borough  is  227. 

The  average  Borough  from  these  Tables  would  be  Bury  (a  net  gain  of  5 and  a total  movement 
of  213)  and  Barnsley  (a  net  loss  of  11  and  a total  movement  of  246). 
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The  South  West  Area  includes  Barking,  Chigwell,  Chingford,  Dagenham,  Ilford,  Leyton,  Walthamstow  and  Wanstead  and  Woodford 
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TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 

NINETEENTH  DAY 

Friday,  29th  May,  1959 


Present: 

Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.  ( Chairman ) 

Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  ‘Sir  Charles  Morris 

Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 

* Morning  session  only. 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

County  Councillor  P.  G.  H.  Woodruff 
Councillor  C.  H.  F.  Reynolds 
Mr,  Alfred  S.  Mays 
Mr.  J.  H.  Hall 

on  behalf  of  Barnet  Urban  District  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


4142.  Chairman : May  I start  .by  say- 
ing that  we  are  very  .much  obliged  to 
you  for  the  written  evidence  that  you 
sent  us,  and  which  we  have  read  with 
care  and  a great  deal  of  interest.  We 
are  also  grateful  to  you  for  coming  here 
this  morning  to  supplement  orally  what 
you  said  in  writing,  and  we  shall  listen 
with  .great  interest  to  what  you  have  to 
say.  In  the  course  of  our  various  hear- 
ings we  have  evolved  a procedure  which 
seems,  as  a rule,  to  work  satisfactorily, 
and  that  is  that  whoever  leads  for  the 
authority  starts  off  by  making  a state- 
ment, which  he  supplements  if  he  wishes, 
and  we  .generally  start  asking  a number 
of  .questions  on  .a  variety  of  subjects. 
But  I would  like  to  emphasise  that  this 
is  your  case  we  are  listening  to,  and  we 
want  you  to  feel  completely  free  to  put 
it  in  your  own  .way.  Therefore,  I would 
like  to  ask  whether  the  procedure,  which 
we  have  as  a rule  adopted,  would  be 
satisfactory  to  you  gentlemen  this  morn- 
ing. .May  I ask  you  whether  that  .proce- 
dure would  be  suitable  this  morning, 


from  your  point  of  view? Councillor 

Woodruff:  .It  would  be  quite  satisfac- 
tory, Mr.  Chairman. 

4143.  Then  shall  we  start  right  away? 
—Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like 
to  commence — as  I am  quite  sure  others 
who  have  sat  on  these  seats  have  com- 
menced, and  as  others  will — .by  thanking 
the  .Royal  Commission  for  this  oppor- 
tunity of  supplementing  our  two  state- 
ments of  written  evidence.  I would  like, 
at  the  outset,  if  1 .may,  to  assure  you  that 
we  shall  be  very  glad  to  render  any 
assistance  we  can  give,  which  will  enable 
you  to  get  a true  picture  of  this  matter, 
in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  Barnet  Urban 
District  in  Hertfordshire.  As  you  see, 
Sir,  I am  a member  of  Hertfordshire 
County  Council,  the  immediate  past- 
Chairman  of  Barnet  Urban  District 
Council,  and  1 lead  our  small  delegation 
this  morning.  On  my  left  is  the  present 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  Councillor 
Reynolds,  J.P.  On  his  left  is  the  Clerk 
of  the  Council,  Mr.  Alfred  S.  Mays, 
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O.B.E.,  and  at  the  end  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Hall, 
O.B.E.,  Treasurer  to  Barnet  Urban  Dis- 
trict Council.  From  the  angle  of  general 
policy  on  our  council,  the  historical  and 
administrative  description  of  our  district 
has  already  been  given  to  you  on  the 
.first  page  of  the  preliminary  written 
evidence  in  May,  1958,  and  that,  supple- 
mented by  the  opening  paragraph  of  the 
further  written  evidence  in  March  of 
this  year,  I hope  has  already  given  you 
an  adequate  picture,  historically  and 
administratively,  of  the  Barnet  Urban 
District  Council.  I would  suggest  that 
both  these  documents  make  it  plain  that 
the  district’s  interests  have  long  been 
bound  up  with  those  of  the  county  of 
Hertford.  My  council  strongly  desire 
that  the  district,  as  a whole,  should 
remain  within  the  administrative  county 
of  Hertford,  and  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  fundamental  basis  of  our  case.  It 
may  well  be  that  this  or  that  method 
may  have  to  be  adopted  in  the  future, 
but  whatever  that  may  be  we  want,  at 
all  costs — I do  not  think  that  is  too 
strong  ia  term — to  remain  in  the  adminis- 
trative county  of  Hertfordshire.  The 
council  point  out  that  they  would  wish, 
if  it  is  possible,  to  remain  as  a single 
unit  of  local  government,  as  we  have 
-been  for  nearly  100  years,  and,  we 
think,  with  some  considerable  success. 
May  I add  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
since  it  became  a local  board  of  under 
400  acres  in  1863,  there  has  been  a con- 
siderable development  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Chipping  -Barnet  around  that 
original  area,  and  this  has  resulted  at 
various  times  in  the  inclusion  of  several 
surrounding  parishes  within  the  present 
urban  district,  which  -now  covers  4,290 
acres — over  ten  times  what  it  was  when 
there  was  first  a unit  of  local  government 
as  a local  'board.  Within  and  -beyond 
that  area  the  process  of  development  has 
slackened  owing  to  the  extensive  g-reen 
belt  areas  in  the  district  and  the  vicinity 
So  you  wiH  see,  Sir,  that  the  district! 
"“SE*  a Present  population  of 
26,000,  which  we  admit  is  a small  one 
compared  with  other  districts,  is  in  a 
measure  a semi-rural  part  of  Hertford- 
shire,  and  we  offer  those  further  facts 
in  justification  for  our  -basic  wish  that 
we  should  remain  in  Hertfordshire. 

m.urf  y'°U  are  aware.  we  have  discussed 
i.neaiS?  ^Shbours,  the  East 
Barnet  Urban  -District  Council,  the  possi- 


bilities of  amalgamation  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances. We  have  even  agreed  in 
principle  in  certain  circumstances  that 
we  would  -be  prepared  to  -amalgamate,  but 
I must  make  it  clear  here  that,  -before 
any  question  of  amalgamation  arises,  we 
would  wish  to  remain  as  a single  unit 
■if  -that  could  be  permitted,  when  the 
Royal  Corn-mission  comes  to  make  its 
recommendations.  The  East  Barnet 
district,  some  1,600  acres  smaller  in 
extent,  but  with  a greater  density  of 
population  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
41,000  adjoins  Barnet  in  the  east  and  is 
also  in  Hertfordshire,  -and  if  it  has  to  be 
decided  that  -Barnet  is  not  to  remain  a 
separate  entity,  then  my  council  are  pre- 
pared in  principle  to  agree  to  be  amal- 
gamated with  East  Barnet,  so  that  the 
-two  districts,  -each  as  now  constituted, 
can  together  continue  as  pa-rt  of  the 
county  of  Hertf  ord. 

If  I might  just  repeat  there,  our  inten- 
tion in  -agreeing  in  principle  is  as  a 
modus  opera-ndi  for  remaining  within 
-Hertfordshire.  Of  course,  there  is  an 
advantage  to  us  -in  another  way  and  that 
is,  as  you  will  have  read  from  the  evid- 
ence already  before  you,  -that  there  is 
quite  a community  of  interest  between 
the  two-  districts.  There  are  a number 
of  clubs  and  societies  to  which  members 
come  from  both  districts,  and  in  a 
number  of  -ways  -the  prospect  of  amalga- 
mation might  seem  -desirable.  Neverthe- 
less, I would  wish  to  go  back  -to  tho 
paramount  thought  in  the  mind  of  the 
council  that  the  desire  to  amalgamate  is 
bound  up  entirely  with  -the  possibility  of 
not  remaining  a single  unit.  If  it  is  possi- 
ble for  Ba-rnet  to  remain  a single  unit  of 
local  government  -a-nd  stay  in  Hertford- 
shire, then  that  is  what  my  council  would 
prefer. 

W-e  -have  considered  the  wider  question 
of  the  Greater  London  area,  which  is 
within  the  Royal  Commission’s  terms  of 
reference.  We  felt  we  should  do  that, 
because  we  abut  on  certain  large  districts 
which  a-re  part  of  London.  In  our  view 
■the  bringing  together  into  a single  unit 
of  various  parts  -of  Greater  London,  and 
groups  of  existing  authorities,  would  lead 
to  remoteness  of  control  of  no  real  benefit 
to  the  inhabitants.  -Such  a course,  merely 
to  obtain  the  minimum  population  for  a 
new  unit,  on  the  presumption  that  dis- 
charge -of  functions  would  be  -bettered,  we 
would  submit  is  -of  no  proved  advantage- 
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Although  several  government  depart- 
ments in  their  memoranda  of  evidence 
appear  to  advocate  large  scale  areas 
for  such  purposes,  Barnet  would  certainly 
object  to  being  included  in  such  a set-up 
as,  for  instance,  that  adumbrated  for 
highway  purposes  in  the  written  evidence 
submitted  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
and  Civil  Aviation,  item  3 of  Appendix  2, 
page  185,  in  the  memoranda  of  govern- 
ment departments.  If  I might  remind 
you,  Sir,  the  section  to  which  I am  refer- 
ring is  the  one  wherein  the  following 
authorities  are  shown  together,  Hendon, 
Finchley,  East  'Barnet,  Frier-n  Barnet, 
Elstree,  Barnet  and  Potters  Bar,  making 
a total  population  of  364,000  in  an  area 
of  36,500  acres.  We  would  just  hate 
to  be  in  ,a  conurbation  of  that  size,  foe 
the  reasons  that  X have  stated. 

May  I also  add,  Sir,  that  it  follows, 
too,  that  Barnet  would  not  want  to  form 
part  of  any  extended  London  County 
Council  area,  if  ever  that  ware  suggested, 
although  we  gathered  that  the  London 
County  Council,  themselves,  did  not 
advocate  this  in  the  light  of  their  experi- 
ence, as  they  did  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  London  Government  in  1922. 
At  that  time  Barnet,  and  also  the  Hert- 
fordshire County  Council,  resisted  such  a 
proposal,  generally  on  the  grounds  that 
■vast  bodies  set  up  for  local  government 
purposes  become  out  of  touch  with  the 
electorate,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  inapt 
to  add  to  that,  on  the  subject  of  self- 
government  by  individual  local  authori- 
ties, could  it  not  be  said  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  retain  and,  indeed, 
to  increase  the  measure  of  their  local 
self-government,  in  the  same  way  as 
successive  Parliaments  have  accorded  the 
principle  of  self -.government  to  colonial 
and  other  areas  in  the  wider  sphere  of 
the  Commonwealth?  I think  that  is  all 
I can  usefully  say  at  this  stage,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I am  most  grateful  to  you 
and  to  the  members  of  the  Commission 
for  having  listened  to  me  so-  patiently. 
I just  want  to  leave  you  with  wtiat  I 
said  at  -the  beginning.  We  will  be  glad 
to  do  what  we  can  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions, or  to  assist  you  in  any  other  way 
that  you  may  wish,  and  we  hope  that  in 
due  time,  when  your  deliberations  take 
place,  our  fundamental  desire  will  be 
kept  in  front  of  you  during  the  process 
of  your  discussions.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

32164 


4144.  Thank  you  very  much,  Coun- 
cillor Woodruff.  Do  any  of  your 
colleagues  wish  to  add  anything  at  this 

stage? Councillor  Reynolds:  County 

Councillor  Woodruff  has  put  our  case  in 
general  terms  so  clearly  and  succinctly 
that  there  if  little  to  add  at  this  stage, 
but  I would  perhaps  underline  two  points 
that  be  made  and,  if  I may  speak  for  a 
moment  as  one  who  has  lived  nearly  30 
years  in  our  urban  district.  I am  aware 
that  there  is  amongst  the  people  a very 
clear  and  definite  civic  sense,  a sense  of 
belonging  to  a civic  entity ; and  that  we 
are  really  a semi-rural  district.  We  have 
our  -market,  and  we  have  so  many  ancient 
associations  that  we  do  not  feel  we  are 
part  of  some  group  of  urban  districts  at 
all.  We  feel  that  we  ate  a civic  entity 
in  a semi-rural  area.  The  other  point 
that  I would  like  to  emphasise,  again, 
is  that  we  fail  to-  see  that  it  has  been 
proved  -that  -there  is  any  particular  advan- 
tage dn  getting  a large  -group  of  districts 
tog-ether  as  one  entity,  when  those  con- 
stituent parts  -of  such  a group  are  in  fact 
functioning  -reasonably  successfully,  a-nd 
we  do  claim  in.  Barnet  that  for  a great 
number  of  years  we  -have  functioned 
successfully.  We  believe  very  strongly, 
too,  that  if  a resident  in  our  district  has 
something  to  complain  of  -or  is  in  some 
difficulty,  he  can  g-o  straight  to  his  Town 
Hall,  and  he  can  walk  -there.  He  knows 
-the  officers,  he  sees  -them  walking  about 
his  -district,  and  he  can  if  necessary  knock 
on  the  -door  of  -the  elected  -representative 
of  the  people  on  the  council,  and  make 
his  compla-imt.  We  -feel  that  that  contact 
-is  lessen-tial  to  good  local  government. 
We  should  hate  to  think  of  someone  in 
Islington  helping  to  make  a decision 
about  the  sort  of  lighting  we  might  have 
in  a sma-li  road  off  -one  of  -our  main 
streets.  We  think  that  is  wrong,  and  we 
feel  that  it  is  not  proper  democratic 
control.  I will  merely  conclude  by  join- 
ing with  County  Councillor  Woodruff 
in  -thanking  you  for  listening  to  us  so 
patiently. 

4145.  Thank  you,  Council, lor  Reynolds, 
-Before  we  come  to  the  specific  functions 
of  -local  'government,  -about  which  we 
would  like  to  ask  you  a few  questions, 
might  I ask  you  -one  or  two  general 
-points,  first  of  all,  Councillor  Woodruff? 
I will  address  my  questions  to  you,  -but 
would  you  use  y-ou-r  discretion  about 
whether  you  would  like  y-our  colleagues 
to  -answer  them?  Geographically,  if  you 
look  at  the  map — I am  not  suggesting 
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that  geography  gives  you  the  final  answer 
to  anything — iBarnet  and  East  Barnet 
together  form  a sort  of  salient  from 
Hertfordshire  into  Middlesex,  do  they 

not? Councillor  Woodruff:  Yes,  that 

is  so. 

4146.  You  -have  Hendon  to  the  south 

and  Finchley  to  the  south-east,  and  then 
taking  the  two  together  you  have  South- 
gate  to  the  east,  Enfield  to  the  north-east 
and  Potters  Bar  to  .the  north,  all  of 
which  are  in  Middlesex ; then,  to  (the 
north-east  you  have  Elstree  Rural  Dis- 
trict, which  is  your  next  door  neighbour 
in  Hertfordshire.  So  that  geographically, 
the  two  areas  to  which  you  have  referred, 
your  own  Barnet  Urban  District  and  East 
Barnet  Urban  District,  together  do  form 
a sort  of  'geographical  salient  into  Middle- 
sex, do  they  not? Yes. 

4147.  That  being  the  case,  may  I ask 
you  to  elaborate  .the  first  point  you  made, 
and  that  is  your  strong  feeling  of  associa- 
tion with  Hertfordshire?  You  said 
several  times  that  you  do  have  this  very 
strong  sense  of  association  with  Hertford- 
shire, and  one  can  well  understand  .the 
long  history  behind  that,  but  would  you 
tell  me  a little  more  clearly  why  .this 
sense  of  association  exists,  and  why  you 
wish  to  preserve  it?  I will  assume  the 
emotional  relationship  which  derives 
from  history,  but  .administratively,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  services  to  be 
provided  to  the  individuals,  what  are  the 
special  reasons  which  make  iit  desirable 
that  your  county,  if  .there  is  .to-  be  a 
county,  should  be  Hertfordshire  and  not 
Middlesex  or  .some  other  county? — —I 
am  going  to  ask  the  Clerk  to  reply  ito 
that  one,  because  he  is  very  well  versed 
on  the  technical  side. — Mr.  Mays : M.ay 
I.  first  deal  with  the  geographical  point 
which  you  mentioned,  and  as  factual 
information  state  that  that  geographical 
situation  has  in  the  past  been  recognised 
to  the  extent  .that  in  about  1896  .there 
was  a transfer,  by  way  of  alteration  of 
county  boundaries,  of  part  of  Middlesex 
into  the  Barnet  Urban  District,  which 
covered  .the  South  Mimms  Urban  Ward 
a,s  we  now  know  it.  That  transfer  was 
from  the  then  South  Mimms  Rural  Dist- 
rict and  Rural  Parish  of  Middlesex  into 
Barnet.  There  have  been  subsequent 
changes,  or  representations  for  changes, 
in  later  years.  I think  it  was  in  about 
1924  that  one  portion  of  the  Potters  Bar 
Urban  District,  known  as  the  Grimsdyke 
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area — that  is  the  segment  which  comes 
down  right  into  Wood  Street  in  Barnet 
— did  ask  that  they  should  be  transferred 
to  Barnet  from  South  Mimms  Rural 
District,  which  is  now  Potters  Bar,  but 
owing  to  the  understanding  at  that  time 
between  the  two  counties,  an  understand- 
ing which  has  prevailed  since,  no  altera- 
tion .of  county  boundaries  was  looked 
upon  with  favour. 

On  the  other  point  that  you  mentioned, 
as  to  the  administrative  effect  of  com- 
munity association  with  Hertford,  I 
think  one  is  bound  to  recognise  that, 
after  so  many  years  with  a close  associa- 
tion with  a county  unit,  it  would  be 
a great  disturbance  to  the  administration 
of  the  district,  putting  it  on  the  very 
lowest  plane,  to  have  any  change,  Be- 
yond that,  I am  bound  to  say  .that  in  my 
very  long  experience  with  the  council, 
although  the  county  district  and  the 
county  council  do  have  their  differences 
of  outlook  from  time  to  .time,  basically 
we  have  found  Hertfordshire  a county 
with  which  we  are  successfully  and 
happily  associated.  There  are  instances, 
which  may  come  before  you  later  with 
regard  to  individual  functions,  where  we 
think  .there  could  be  some  improvement 
in  that  relationship,  but,  nevertheless, 
in  the  council’s  submission  that  is  no 
argument  for  discarding  our  present  re- 
lationship altogether,  in  favour  of  some 
other  unknown  one. 

4148.  Thank  you  very  much  Mr. 
Clerk.  Now,  Councillor  Woodruff,  I am 
going  to  put  a question  which  I know  is 
an  awkward  question,  and  is  frankly 
intended  to  be  an  awkward  question, 
.but  perhaps  it  will  bring  .this  generalisa- 
tion down  to  the  .ground  a bit. 
Supposing  you  were  offered  the  alter- 
native ,of  continued  independent  exist- 
ence, either  alone  or  with  East  Barnet, 
under  Middlesex,  for  example,  or  being 
drawn  into  a large  amalgamation  from 
which  you  would  lose  your  identity  but 
remain  in  Hertford,  which  of  those  re- 
grettable alternatives  would  you  prefer? 
— — Councillor  Woodruff'.  I could  not 
possibly  tell  you,  because  X am  not 
briefed  by  .my  council  or  my  commillee 
to  offer  an  answer.  I am  awfully  sorry, 
but  I would  have  to  take  that  back  to 
them  and  find  out  what  they  would  pre- 
fer, but  my  guess  at  this  stage  is  that  we 
would  still  maintain  our  desire  to  remain 
in  Hertfordshire. 
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. 4149.  What  I am  trying  to  test  is  your 
major  pre-occupation.  Is  it  to  remain  as 
an  independent,  recognisable,  identifiable 
unit  either  alone  or  with  East  Barnet, 
or  to  retain  your  association  with  Hert- 
ford? What  is  the  major  factor  in  your 

council’s  mind? They  are  equal,  Sir. 

We  desire  to  remain  as  we  are,  which  is 
a single  unit  of  government  in  Hertford- 
shire on  the  two  tier  system,  we  being 
the  lower  tier  and  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Council  being  the  upper  tier.  I 
do  not  think  I could  split  those  up, 
because  they  are  together. 

4150.  And  I gather  that  in  the  pursuit 
of  that  ideal,  you  still  prefer  the  single 
life  but,  in  order  to  achieve  that  ideal, 
you  would  consent  to  what  you  believe 
would  be  a reasonably  comfortable 

marriage  with  your  neighbour? Yes. 

I go  back  to  what  I said  at  the  very 
beginning,  that  our  desire  is  to  remain 
as  we  are.  If  the  Royal  Commission 
recommends  that  we  cannot  remain  as 
we  are,  but  that  we  have  to  join  up  with 
somebody,  then  we  would  hope  that  they 
would  allow  us  to  join  up  with  our  near 
neighbours  and  so  remain  in  Hertford- 
shire. Butt  really,  Sir,  the  two  ideas  in 
our  mind  at  the  moment  are  one — the 
single  unit  in  Hertfordshire.  I do  hope 
I have  made  myself  clear. 

4151.  Perfectly,  and  I think  you  have 
answered  my  awkward  question  ad- 
mirably. There  is  only  one  more  point 
which  I want  to  ask  you.  I think  from 
your  evidence  that  62  per  cent,  of  your 
population  work  outside  Barnet  Urban 
District  and,  of  those,  20  per  cent,  work 
in  Central  London  and  travel  ito  and 

from  Central  London? 1 do  not 

think  we  submitted  these  figures,  did  we? 

4152.  I am  sorry,  these  figures  are 
taken  from  the  census,  and  I am  afraid 
I made  the  error  of  thinking  it  was  part 
of  your  evidence.  But  it  is  a fact,  any- 
way. Where  do  most  of  your  people 
work?  I itake  it  that  you  export  a lot 
of  your  population,  so  that  your  night 
population  is  probably  greater  than  your 

day  population,  is  it  not? 1 think  I 

will  ask  the  Clerk  to  answer  that  in 
detail,  but  of  course  you  do  realise  that 
we  have  a certain  amount  of  local 
industries. 

4153.  Yes,  I know  there  is  coming  and 

going,  but  I am  speaking  of  net  figures. 
.* Mr.  Mays:  On  net  figures  it  has  to 
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be  admitted  that  there  is  a seeming 
exodus  by  train  each  day  to  London,  but 
against  that  you  have  got  to  put  the  fact 
that  a good  many  people  in  Barnet  Urban 
District,  as  ip  East  Barnet  Urban  Dis- 
trict and  Elstree  Rural  District,  inter- 
change as  between  their  residences  and 
their  places  of  work  during  the  daytime. 
To  put  it  in  another  way,  there  are  quite 
a number  of  people  within  the  Barnet 
Urban  District  who  go  into  Elstree, 
which  is  just  adjacent  to  our  district 
across  the  by-pass  road — some  of  the 
factories  are,  in  fact,  within  the  Barnet 
Urban  District — and,  conversely,  you  get 
the  changeover  from  Elstree  and  from 
our  own  district  to  industries  and  other 
businesses  in  East  Barnet.  I have  in 
mind  the  very  large  industry  of  Standard 
Telephones  and  Cables  in  East  Barnet. 
Beyond  that  there  is  in  Barnet  a certain 
concentration — small  though  it  may  be 
comparatively — of  local  traders  in  the 
High  Street,  and  there  is  other  trading  in 
and  around  the  district. 

4154. 1 appreciate  all  those  factors  but, 
putting  it  quite  shortly,  if  I wanted  to 
find  the  largest  number  of  people,  not 
only  in  Barnet  but  in  the  other  areas  you 
mentioned,  I would  look  at  midnight 
rather  than  at  mid-day,  would  I not? 
You  probably  might,  Sir. 

4155.  I know  you  may  regret  this,  but 
would  it  be  fair  to  call  the  general  char- 
acter of  your  district  today  a suburban 

area? -Councillor  Woodruff:  I do  not 

think  it  would,  Sir.  I think  that  semi- 
rural  is  a more  correct  term. 

4156.  Coming  in  a southerly  direction 
to  Hendon  and  Finchley,  there  is  not 
much  gap,  is  there,  between  the  built-up 
part  of  Barnet  and  the  built-up  part  of 

those  other  areas? No,  Sir,  physically 

there  is  not  much  gap,  but  one  is  very 
conscious  of  the  difference.  As  one 
moves  from  Finchley  through  Whet- 
stone to  Barnet,  one  is  very  conscious  at 
the  bottom  of  Barnet  Hill  that  one  is  in 
a suburban  area,  but  when  one  is  in 
Barnet  itself,  one  is  very  conscious  that 
one  is  in  a country  town.  Thereafter, 
as  the  district  stretches  out,  you  have 
your  little  back  streets  which  are  very 
indicative  of  a country  town,  and  then 
you  get  your  countryside  over  towards 
Elstree  and  Watford.  But  it  is  really  at 
the  bottom  of  Barnet  Hill  that  you 
almost  get  an  Iron  Curtain  coming 
down,  and  on  one  side  you  have  got  a 
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will  be  able  to  add  the  details  of  that, 
and  'perhaps  I iraay  at  this  stage  pass  it 
over  to  Mr.  Hall. 

4174.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Could  I just 
ask  one  particular  point?  What  is  the 
net  result  of  all  this  on  the  council’s 
finances?  What  is  your  rate  charge  for 

housing,  if  any? Mr.  Hall : The  rate 

charge  at  present,  not  only  for  the 
subsidies  which  are  given  towards  exist- 
ing estates,  but  to  cover  the  unre- 
munerative  costs  of  the  estates  under 
construction,  is  about  6d.  in  the  pound. 
1 completely  agree  with  the  broad 
description  of  the  finances  given  by 
Councillor  Reynolds,  but  you  may  be 
interested  to  have  just  one  or  two 
figures  to  show  you  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  council,  the  housing  estates  are 
well  administered  and  economically  ad- 
ministered, and  may  I say  at  this  junc- 
ture that,  whenever  the  rents  are  altered, 
it  is  always  after  discussion  with  the 
representatives  of  the  local  committee 
of  the  Tenants’  Association.  I have 
compared  the  Barnet  rents  with  the  rents 
of  five  immediately  adjacent  authorities, 
in  so  far  as  I can  'compare  the  rents  as 
published  in  this  book  of  housing 
statistics  for  the  country.  For  post-war 
two-bedroomed  houses  the  Barnet  rents 
are  fifth,  which  is  next  to  the  bottom 
out  of  the  six.  For  pre-war  three- 
bedroomed  houses,  again,  the  Barnet 
rents  are  next  to  the  bottom  out  of  the 
six — that  is  fifth.  For  post-war  2- 
bedroomed  flats  the  Barnet  rents  are 
bottom  out  of  the  six.  I could  give  other 
figures  of  that  sort,  but  they  all  indicate 
that  the  rents  are  reasonable,  and  I 
would  like  to  say  that  there  is  consider- 
able potential  for  increase  if  one  accepts 
the  standard  of  the  Rent  Act  of  2}  times 
the  gross.  I submit  that  they  are 

economically  administered  and  well 
repaired.  I notice  that  'at  the  31st  March 
last  the  average  balance  in  the  Housing 
Repairs  Fund  for  urban  district  councils 
was  £9  6s.,  but  ours  was  much  more  s^t 
£9  18s.  per  house. — Councillor 

Reynolds:  You  did  ask  whether  there 
was  a rebate  scheme,  and  I think  we 
missed  that  point.  The  position  is  that 
there  is  not  what  is  generally  known  as 
a rebate  scheme.  I think  I am  right  in 
saying  that  the  council  has  power  to 
make  a rebate  in  cases  of  hardship  as 
special  cases,  and  I think  that  has  been 
used  where  necessary.  I would  only 
add  -that,  when  discussions  have  taken 


place  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Tenants’  Association,  on  the  question  of 
whether  there  should  be  a rebate  scheme 
or  a differential  rent  scheme,  they  came 
to  us  and  said  “ We  would  like  you  to 
fix  such-and-such  a rent.”  There  were 
slight  deviations  according  ito  amenities 
but,  generally  speaking,  they  said  “That 
is  the  rent  we  think  is  fair  and  right  ”, 
and  we  adopted  it.  Our  relations  with 
ithe  Tenants’  Association  have  always 
been  very  agreeable  and  very  business- 
like, so  that  a differential  scheme  and  a 
rent  rebate  scheme  have  never  up  to 
‘date  been  necessary. 

4175.  You  are  agreed  with  your 
Tenants’  Association  'that,  in  the  circum- 
stance of  Barnet,  it  is  preferable  to  deal 
with  individual  cases  empirically  as  they 

arise? Up  ito  the  present  time  that 

has  been  ithe  general  feeling. 

4176.  I have  just  one  other  question, 
because  it  is  a problem  which  has  arisen 
in  other  eases.  Is  'there  any  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  the  questions  which  are  on 
the  borderline  'between  housing  and  wel- 
fare? It  arises  particularly  in  such 
questions  as  accommodation  for  old 

people. Councillor  Woodruff : Mr. 

Chairman,  I think  I can  answer  that. 
We  have  never  experienced  any  diffi- 
culty. We  have,  of  course,  from  time 
to  time  been  conscious,  as  have  other 
looal  .authorities,  .that  we  would  like  a 
lot  more  accommodation  if  we  had  it, 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  case  that  you 
mentioned  of  old  people,  but  in  our  own 
housing  administration  we  have  not  ex- 
perienced any  difficulty.  The  Clerk  will 
correct  me  if  he  thinks  otherwise,  but 
I do  not  recall,  during  my  service  on  the 
council,  any  sort  of  clash  of  interests, 
which  I think  is  what  underlies  your 
question.  We  have  not  found  difficulty, 
anyway. 

4177.  One  knows  that  a number  of 
old  people  can  still  Eve  in  separate 
accommodation,  'but  they  need  a cerlain 
amount  of  attention  from  the  welfare 
side,  and  from  the  health  side.  I won- 
dered how  you  dealt  with  that  problem 
in  Barnet,  where  you  are  the  housing 
authority  and  the  county  is  the  welfare 

and  health  authority. Mr.  Mays:  On 

that  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  council  have,  them- 
selves, erected  quite  a number  of  houses 
or  flats  for  old  .persons,  and  in  the  selec- 
tion of  tenants  for  those  blocks  of 
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dwellings  it  has  been  customary  to  select 
from  amongst  those  persons  some  who 
are  capable,  if  necessary,  of  looking  after 
the  day  to  day  needs,  should  it  be  re- 
quired, of  the  other  tenants.  But  on  the 
wider  question,  Sir,  one  has  to  bear  in 
mind  that  in  Barnet  there  is  a most 
active  Barnet  Old  (People’s  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. They  are  entirely  un-rate  aided 
— there  are  voluntary  contributions  and 
other  funds — and  they  work  alongside 
the  council  in  looking  after  the  needs, 
and  the  growing  needs  in  number,  of  the 
old  persons  in  the  district.  The  county 
council  do  have  certain  limited  accom- 
modation— limited  as  ,in  all  counties,  I 
am  afraid— for  old  persons  as  residents, 
and  for  those  who  need  treatment.  When 
the  council  officers  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  fix  up  cases  in  these  homes, 
we  have  .generally  been  successful  in 
getting  what  is  required.  There  are  no 
vital  difficulties  with  regard  to  old  per- 
sons in  the  district,  except  those  which 
are  common  nationally  at  the  present 
time.  On  the  health  of  old  persons, 
under  the  National  Assistance  Act  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  the  Public 
Health  Department  do  keep  a vary  close 
contact  on  information  received  from 
medical  sources,  or  from  the  Old 
People’s  Welfare  Committee,  of  indi- 
vidual cases  needing  attention  and,  per- 
haps, removal  to  hospital  under  that 
particular  Act.  The  few  cases  that  we 
have  dealt  with  year  'by  year  .have  been 
dealt  with — difficult  though  they  have 
been  individually  from  time  to  time — 
with  some  success. 

4178.  What  is  the  normal  contact  with 
the  county  council?  Is  it  sometimes 
between  your  Housing  Manager  and  a 
Welfare  Officer,  and  sometimes  between 
your  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  the 

County  Medical  Officer  of  Health?' 

Mainly  with  the  Medical  Officer  or  the 
Public  Health-  Department,  perhaps  on 
information  received  from  the  Housing 
Manager.  But  most  of  the  cases  we 
have  had  to  deal  with,  from  the  National 
Assistance  Act  point  of  view,  have  been 
those  not  resident  in  council  houses. 

4179.  Mr.  Cadbury.  Is  the  Divisional 

Medical  Officer  and  your  Medical  Offi- 
cer one  and  the  same? No. 

4180.  Chairman:  Where  is  the  County 

Divisional  Officer? The  County  Divi- 

sional Officer  would  .be  at  Hertford. 
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Our  Medical  Officer  is  a part-time 
private  practitioner,  and  that  follows  a 
scheme  made  by  the  county  council 
under  Section  111  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1933,  made  in  1935  jointly 
for , Barnet  Urban,  East  Barnet,  and  what 
was  then  Barnet  Rural  and  what  is  now 
Elstree. 

4181.  I do  not  think  I made  my  point 
quite  clear.  Is  not  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Council’s  Health  Department 

organised  on  a divisional  basis? Yes, 

the  Health  Department  side. 

4182.  Where  is  the  division  which 

serves  Barnet? That  is,  as  far  as  I 

can  recollect,  at  Hertford. 

4183.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  There  is  not 

a Divisional  Health  Committee  for  the 
area  including  Barnet,  is  there? No. 

Chairman:  Could  we  go  on  next  to 
planning? 

41 84.  Mr.  Cadbury : I gather  from  the 
evidence  that  the  existing  delegation 
arrangement  now  needs  revision,  so  as 
to  give  the  urban  council  more  direct 
responsibility.  I wonder  whether  you 
could  give  us  a little  detail  as  to  what 
additional  responsibility  on  planning 
.matters  you  think  should  devolve  on  the 
urban  district  council? — - — Councillor 
Woodruff:  I will  ask  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  to  answer  that  one,  because 
he  has  had  a lot  of  experience  as  Chair- 
man of  our  Highways  and  To-wn  Plan- 
ning Committee,  and  I know  he  has  got 
certain  ideas  on  it. — Councillor 
Reynolds:  I think  our  view  can  be  put 
in  this  way,  that  we  do  believe  in  an 
overall  authority  from  the  county  in 
formulating  the  development  plan.  That 
must  be  so.  Industry  must  be  rightly 
proportioned  in  the  right  places.  We  do 
believe  that  some  control  over  the  dis- 
posal of  population  must  be  with  the 
county  council  as  the  upper  tier  autho- 
rity. But  once  that  development  plan 
has  been  established,  we  consider  that 
our  district  council  is  well  able  to  exer- 
cise all  planning  functions.  We  believe 
that  we  can  supervise  the  whole  of  the 
development  of  our  district  within  that 
county  development  plan.  We  feel  that 
there  is  a good  deal  of  frustration,  need- 
less work  and  masses  of  paper  and  extra 
plans  going  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween our  council  and  County  Hall, 
when  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer 
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will  be  able  to  add  the  details  of  that, 
and  'perhaps  I iraay  at  this  stage  pass  it 
over  to  Mr.  Hall. 

4174.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Could  I just 
ask  one  particular  point?  What  is  the 
net  result  of  all  this  on  the  council’s 
finances?  What  is  your  rate  charge  for 

housing,  if  any? Mr.  Hall : The  rate 

charge  at  present,  not  only  for  the 
subsidies  which  are  given  towards  exist- 
ing estates,  but  to  cover  the  unre- 
munerative  costs  of  the  estates  under 
construction,  is  about  6d.  in  the  pound. 
1 completely  agree  with  the  broad 
description  of  the  finances  given  by 
Councillor  Reynolds,  but  you  may  be 
interested  to  have  just  one  or  two 
figures  to  show  you  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  council,  the  housing  estates  are 
well  administered  and  economically  ad- 
ministered, and  may  I say  at  this  junc- 
ture that,  whenever  the  rents  are  altered, 
it  is  always  after  discussion  with  the 
representatives  of  the  local  committee 
of  the  Tenants’  Association.  I have 
compared  the  Barnet  rents  with  the  rents 
of  five  immediately  adjacent  authorities, 
in  so  far  as  I can  'compare  the  rents  as 
published  in  this  book  of  housing 
statistics  for  the  country.  For  post-war 
two-bedroomed  houses  the  Barnet  rents 
are  fifth,  which  is  next  to  the  bottom 
out  of  the  six.  For  pre-war  three- 
bedroomed  houses,  again,  the  Barnet 
rents  are  next  to  the  bottom  out  of  the 
six — that  is  fifth.  For  post-war  2- 
bedroomed  flats  the  Barnet  rents  are 
bottom  out  of  the  six.  I could  give  other 
figures  of  that  sort,  but  they  all  indicate 
that  the  rents  are  reasonable,  and  I 
would  like  to  say  that  there  is  consider- 
able potential  for  increase  if  one  accepts 
the  standard  of  the  Rent  Act  of  2}  times 
the  gross.  I submit  that  they  are 

economically  administered  and  well 
repaired.  I notice  that  'at  the  31st  March 
last  the  average  balance  in  the  Housing 
Repairs  Fund  for  urban  district  councils 
was  £9  6s.,  but  ours  was  much  more  s^t 
£9  18s.  per  house. — Councillor 

Reynolds:  You  did  ask  whether  there 
was  a rebate  scheme,  and  I think  we 
missed  that  point.  The  position  is  that 
there  is  not  what  is  generally  known  as 
a rebate  scheme.  I think  I am  right  in 
saying  that  the  council  has  power  to 
make  a rebate  in  cases  of  hardship  as 
special  cases,  and  I think  that  has  been 
used  where  necessary.  I would  only 
add  -that,  when  discussions  have  taken 


place  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Tenants’  Association,  on  the  question  of 
whether  there  should  be  a rebate  scheme 
or  a differential  rent  scheme,  they  came 
to  us  and  said  “ We  would  like  you  to 
fix  such-and-such  a rent.”  There  were 
slight  deviations  according  ito  amenities 
but,  generally  speaking,  they  said  “That 
is  the  rent  we  think  is  fair  and  right  ”, 
and  we  adopted  it.  Our  relations  with 
ithe  Tenants’  Association  have  always 
been  very  agreeable  and  very  business- 
like, so  that  a differential  scheme  and  a 
rent  rebate  scheme  have  never  up  to 
‘date  been  necessary. 

4175.  You  are  agreed  with  your 
Tenants’  Association  'that,  in  the  circum- 
stance of  Barnet,  it  is  preferable  to  deal 
with  individual  cases  empirically  as  they 

arise? Up  ito  the  present  time  that 

has  been  ithe  general  feeling. 

4176.  I have  just  one  other  question, 
because  it  is  a problem  which  has  arisen 
in  other  eases.  Is  'there  any  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  the  questions  which  are  on 
the  borderline  'between  housing  and  wel- 
fare? It  arises  particularly  in  such 
questions  as  accommodation  for  old 

people. Councillor  Woodruff : Mr. 

Chairman,  I think  I can  answer  that. 
We  have  never  experienced  any  diffi- 
culty. We  have,  of  course,  from  time 
to  time  been  conscious,  as  have  other 
looal  .authorities,  .that  we  would  like  a 
lot  more  accommodation  if  we  had  it, 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  case  that  you 
mentioned  of  old  people,  but  in  our  own 
housing  administration  we  have  not  ex- 
perienced any  difficulty.  The  Clerk  will 
correct  me  if  he  thinks  otherwise,  but 
I do  not  recall,  during  my  service  on  the 
council,  any  sort  of  clash  of  interests, 
which  I think  is  what  underlies  your 
question.  We  have  not  found  difficulty, 
anyway. 

4177.  One  knows  that  a number  of 
old  people  can  still  Eve  in  separate 
accommodation,  'but  they  need  a cerlain 
amount  of  attention  from  the  welfare 
side,  and  from  the  health  side.  I won- 
dered how  you  dealt  with  that  problem 
in  Barnet,  where  you  are  the  housing 
authority  and  the  county  is  the  welfare 

and  health  authority. Mr.  Mays:  On 

that  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  council  have,  them- 
selves, erected  quite  a number  of  houses 
or  flats  for  old  .persons,  and  in  the  selec- 
tion of  tenants  for  those  blocks  of 
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dwellings  it  has  been  customary  to  select 
from  amongst  those  persons  some  who 
are  capable,  if  necessary,  of  looking  after 
the  day  to  day  needs,  should  it  be  re- 
quired, of  the  other  tenants.  But  on  the 
wider  question,  Sir,  one  has  to  bear  in 
mind  that  in  Barnet  there  is  a most 
active  Barnet  Old  (People’s  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. They  are  entirely  un-rate  aided 
— there  are  voluntary  contributions  and 
other  funds — and  they  work  alongside 
the  council  in  looking  after  the  needs, 
and  the  growing  needs  in  number,  of  the 
old  persons  in  the  district.  The  county 
council  do  have  certain  limited  accom- 
modation— limited  as  ,in  all  counties,  I 
am  afraid— for  old  persons  as  residents, 
and  for  those  who  need  treatment.  When 
the  council  officers  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  fix  up  cases  in  these  homes, 
we  have  .generally  been  successful  in 
getting  what  is  required.  There  are  no 
vital  difficulties  with  regard  to  old  per- 
sons in  the  district,  except  those  which 
are  common  nationally  at  the  present 
time.  On  the  health  of  old  persons, 
under  the  National  Assistance  Act  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  the  Public 
Health  Department  do  keep  a vary  close 
contact  on  information  received  from 
medical  sources,  or  from  the  Old 
People’s  Welfare  Committee,  of  indi- 
vidual cases  needing  attention  and,  per- 
haps, removal  to  hospital  under  that 
particular  Act.  The  few  cases  that  we 
have  dealt  with  year  'by  year  .have  been 
dealt  with — difficult  though  they  have 
been  individually  from  time  to  time — 
with  some  success. 

4178.  What  is  the  normal  contact  with 
the  county  council?  Is  it  sometimes 
between  your  Housing  Manager  and  a 
Welfare  Officer,  and  sometimes  between 
your  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  the 

County  Medical  Officer  of  Health?' 

Mainly  with  the  Medical  Officer  or  the 
Public  Health-  Department,  perhaps  on 
information  received  from  the  Housing 
Manager.  But  most  of  the  cases  we 
have  had  to  deal  with,  from  the  National 
Assistance  Act  point  of  view,  have  been 
those  not  resident  in  council  houses. 

4179.  Mr.  Cadbury.  Is  the  Divisional 

Medical  Officer  and  your  Medical  Offi- 
cer one  and  the  same? No. 

4180.  Chairman:  Where  is  the  County 

Divisional  Officer? The  County  Divi- 

sional Officer  would  .be  at  Hertford. 
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Our  Medical  Officer  is  a part-time 
private  practitioner,  and  that  follows  a 
scheme  made  by  the  county  council 
under  Section  111  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1933,  made  in  1935  jointly 
for , Barnet  Urban,  East  Barnet,  and  what 
was  then  Barnet  Rural  and  what  is  now 
Elstree. 

4181.  I do  not  think  I made  my  point 
quite  clear.  Is  not  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Council’s  Health  Department 

organised  on  a divisional  basis? Yes, 

the  Health  Department  side. 

4182.  Where  is  the  division  which 

serves  Barnet? That  is,  as  far  as  I 

can  recollect,  at  Hertford. 

4183.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  There  is  not 

a Divisional  Health  Committee  for  the 
area  including  Barnet,  is  there? No. 

Chairman:  Could  we  go  on  next  to 
planning? 

41 84.  Mr.  Cadbury : I gather  from  the 
evidence  that  the  existing  delegation 
arrangement  now  needs  revision,  so  as 
to  give  the  urban  council  more  direct 
responsibility.  I wonder  whether  you 
could  give  us  a little  detail  as  to  what 
additional  responsibility  on  planning 
.matters  you  think  should  devolve  on  the 
urban  district  council? — - — Councillor 
Woodruff:  I will  ask  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  to  answer  that  one,  because 
he  has  had  a lot  of  experience  as  Chair- 
man of  our  Highways  and  To-wn  Plan- 
ning Committee,  and  I know  he  has  got 
certain  ideas  on  it. — Councillor 
Reynolds:  I think  our  view  can  be  put 
in  this  way,  that  we  do  believe  in  an 
overall  authority  from  the  county  in 
formulating  the  development  plan.  That 
must  be  so.  Industry  must  be  rightly 
proportioned  in  the  right  places.  We  do 
believe  that  some  control  over  the  dis- 
posal of  population  must  be  with  the 
county  council  as  the  upper  tier  autho- 
rity. But  once  that  development  plan 
has  been  established,  we  consider  that 
our  district  council  is  well  able  to  exer- 
cise all  planning  functions.  We  believe 
that  we  can  supervise  the  whole  of  the 
development  of  our  district  within  that 
county  development  plan.  We  feel  that 
there  is  a good  deal  of  frustration,  need- 
less work  and  masses  of  paper  and  extra 
plans  going  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween our  council  and  County  Hall, 
when  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer 
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just  sends  it  all  back  and  says  “ All 
right,  I have  no  observations.  It  is  up 
to  you.”  All  that  is  very  irritating  for 
a developer,  and  it  is  rather  irritating 
to  our  authority  to  have  to  do  that,  when 
we  know  that  the  proposed  development 
is  something  really  within  the  proposals 
of  the  development  plan.  We  feel,  too, 
that  there  is  a tremendous  amount  of 
delay.  The  Divisional  Planning  Officer 
has  to  spend  a vast  amount  of  his  time 
an  going  through  what  I would  call 
•routine  matters,  which  we  know  before 
we  start  are  going  to  oome  back  from 
him  in  agreement  with  the  development 
plan,  and  with  his  views.  Sometimes  in 
the  past  he  has  taken  it  upon  himself  to 
say  “We  think  you  ought  to  have  a 
different  shade  of  green  for  that  roof  ”, 
and  sometimes  it  has  taken  two  months 
to  get  that  observation,  which  we  ignore 
in  the  end.  We  have  had  occasions 
where,  through  a misunderstanding  of 
the  position,  the  Divisional  Planning 
Officer  has  said  “We  do  not  like  this 
sign  on  these  premises.  There  are  too 
many  signs,  they  cannot  have  it,  and  I 
make  this  fundamental  ”.  We  have 
scratched  our  heads  and  said  “ What  are 
you  talking  about?  There  are  not  three 
signs  there”,  and  the  Divisional  Plan- 
ning Officer  has  said  “ Yes,  there  are  ”. 
Then  we  have  found  that  somebody  has 
had  a look  at  it  and  said  that  the  facia 
was  a third  sign,  and  in  the  end  he  has 
said  “ I was  wrong,  and  you  were  right.” 
We  could  almost  see  it  from  the 
windows  of  our  Council  Chamber,  and 
we  knew  it  was  right,  and  yet  the  Divi- 
sional Planning  Officer  was  put  in  a 
difficult  position  because  he  had  so  much 
to  do.  There  have  been  occasions  when 
plans  have  been  submitted  with  our 
recommendation  that  they  should  be 
approved,  and  they  have  stayed  there  for 
months,  just  because  the  Divisional 
Planning  Officer  was  unable  to  get  down 
to  them  with  all  the  masses  of  work  he 
had  to  go  through.  We  feel  we  are  well 
able  to  look  after  our  own  district.  We 
feel  we  are  well  able  to  say  if  a plan  is 
something  which  should  be  in  the  county 
development  plan,  because  in  the  end  it 
comes  down  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
doing  it,  but  doing  it  in  a cumbersome 
way  with  much  delay  and  much  paper. 
We  feel  there  is  no  point  in  it,  or  very 
little  point.  We  feel  we  would  like  to 
have  complete  control  over  town  plan- 
ning. We  think  we  are  able  to  adminis- 
ter it,  and  we  see  certain  advantages. 


There  may  be  cases  where  a proposal  for 
development  is  ‘beyond  what  is  in  the 
development  plan,  and  quite  obviously  in 
such  a case  there  would  have  to  be  close 
consultation  with  the  county,  but  I have 
little  doubt  that  between  us  we  could  find 
out  what  ought  to  ibe  done.  We  could 
decide  that  without  too  much  difficulty, 
but  if  there  were  a divergence  of  opinion 
would  it  not  be  the  simplest  thing  in 
the  world,  in  those  very,  very  few  cases, 
to  go  straight  to  the  Minister,  because 
that  is  what  is  done  now  by  means  of  a 
public  inquiry? 

4185.  Can  I put  it  ito  you  in  this  way, 
that  it  is  agreed  that  the  development 
plan  is  the  responsibility  of  the  upper 
tier  authority,  presumably  in  consultation 

with  the  district  council? Yes,  Sir, 

exactly. 

4186.  Mr.  Cadbury : Under  your 

scheme  of  planning,  applications  would 
come  to  the  district  council  as  at  present 
and  would  be  settled,  provided  they  were 
in  accordance  with  the  district  plan,  or, 
if  not  in  accordance  with  the  district 
plan  and  the  district  council  proposed 
to  turn  them  down,  they  would  just  turn 
■them  down?  Only  those  applications  for 
development  which  were  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  development  plan,  would 
be  referred  for  consideration  to  the 

county  council? Chairman : If  the 

urban  council  wished  to  grant  it. — Mr. 
Cadbury : Yes,  where  they  wished  to 
grant  it. Exactly,  Sir. 

4187.  Chairman:  In  order  to  get  that 
position,  would  you  think  it  possible  to 
deal  with  the  matter  by  way  of  further 
delegation  of  powers  from  the  county 
council  to  the  urban  council,  or  would 
you  think  it  necessary  (that  that  power 
should  be  conferred  on  the  urban,  district 
council?  You  know  the  difference 
between  delegation  and  conferment? — — 
Yes. 

4188.  In  other  words,  would  you  think 
it  could  be  done  by  delegation  from  the 
county,  on  the  one  hand,  or  would  you 
•think  it  necessary  for  the  urban  council 
to  become  a statutory  Part  III  authority, 
if  I may  put  it  in  that  way,  on  the  other 
hand? — ' — I would  have  thought  that  con- 
ferment was  the  more  straightforward 
method.  I would  have  thought  that  that 
would  have  been  far  more  convenient 
and  more  satisfactory  in  every  way. 
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4189.  I only  want  to  get  clear  what  it 
is  you  are  asking  for.  In  effect,  you 
are  asking  for  Part  III  powers  by  confer- 
ment?-  Yes,  Sir. — Mr.  Mays'.  Of 

course,  on  this  matter  we  are  speaking 
at  the  moment  within  the  ambit  of  the 
general  consideration  of  the  scheme  by 
the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government.  As  you  no  doubt  know, 
the  Minister  has  conferred  from  time  to 
time  in  recent  months  with  the  local 
authority  associations,  and  a model 
scheme  of  delegation  is  awaited  from  the 
Minister.  In  .the  light  of  that,  Barnet 
Council,  -in  conjunction  with  other  dis- 
tricts in  Hertfordshire,  through  the 
Hertfordshire  District  Council’s  Associa- 
tion, have  asked  that  the  existing  delega- 
tion agreement  from  Hertford  should  be 
reviewed,  -the  assumption  being  that  the 
Minister’s  proposals  will  be  no  less 
acceptable  to  the  county  districts  than 
the  present  scheme. 

4190.  That  is  why  I ventured  to  ask  the 
Chairman  of  -the  Council  as  to  whether 
he  was  asking  for  what  he  had  in  mind 
to  be  given  by  way  of  delegation,  which 
would  of  course  mean  an  increased 
measure  of  delegation  under  a revised 
delegation  scheme,  or  whether  he  felt  it 
necessary  or  desirable  that  it  should  be 
done  not  by  delegation  at  all  but  by  strict 
statutory  conferment,  because  there  is  a 
lot  -of  difference  between  those  two 

things. Councillor  Woodruff : I would 

have  -thought,  as  a local  authority,  that 
we  were  more  concerned  with  the  prac- 
tical -result,  and  the  practical  result  which 
we  are  out  -to  achieve  is  to  get  -rid  of 
this  delay,  embarrassment  and  frustra- 
tion which  exists  at  the  -present  -time,  not 
because -the  County  Planning  Department 
want  to  do  all  -those  things  -to  us,  but 
merely  because  the  County  Planning 
Officer  has  -got  -too  -much  to  do.  As 
Councillor  Reynolds  has  explained,  we 
feel  that  part  of  that  work  could  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  authority,  and 
I think  -that  is  the  practical  effect  that 
we  are  out  to  obtain.  As  to  whether  it 
should  be  by  conferment  or  delegation, 
while  I would  support  Councillor 
Reynolds  in  his  suggestion  that  the  tidiest 
way  is  to  do  it  by  conferment,  I think  we 
are  -really  more  concerned  with  -the  result 
than  -the  modus  opera-ndi. — Councillor 
Reynolds:  I think  that  is  true.  You 
asked  me  a direct  question,  and  I gave 
you  a direct  answer  -that  conferment  is 
obviously  the  tidiest  way  and  we  should 


like  it,  but  short  of  .that,  if  we  could  not 
have  that,  we  think  a good  deal  of 
extension  of  the  delegation  could  -take 
place. 

4191.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Arising  out  of 
planning,  I -have  -studied  the  table  in 
your  evidence-  of  -the  roads  maintained 
by  the  Urban  District  Council,  and  the 
roads  maintained  -by  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Council.  Is  there  any  difficulty 
arising  owing  to  the  duplication  of  two 
authorities  being  highway  authorities  in 

the  district? Mr.  Mays:  No  difficulty 

has  arisen  -whatever.  Where  it  is  neces- 
sary for  a job  to  be  done  by  th-e  county 
council  in  respect  of  -their  own  roads,  in 
most  cases  they  get  us  .to  do  it  as  their 
agents. 

4192.  There  is  no  change  suggested  in 
the  pattern  of  highway  authorities? 
Coming  on  to  the  main  question,  I 
believe  that  Barnet  is  v-ery  much  con- 
cerned in  the  trunk  road  problem,  and 
in  the  out  of  London  traffic  problem. 
Am  I right  in  thinking  that  A1  goes 
through  or  now  goes  round  Barnet? 

Councillor  Woodruff:  A. 1000  goes 

through  Bamet.  It  was  formerly  Al. 

4193.  But  it  is  on  the  direct  route 

n-orth  for  London  traffic? Yes. 

4194.  And  I gather  that  you  do  not 
like  some  of  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  for  dealing 
with  some  of  the  traffic  problems,  such 
as^  an  overall  traffic  authority.  The 
Minister’s  suggestion  in  various  connec- 
tions is  not  acceptable.  That  is  in  the 

last  paragraph  of  your  evidence. If 

I may  interpolate  there,  we  have  got  a 
very  excellent  by-pass  round  Barnet.  If 
only  the  traffic  would  use  it,  iit  would 
help  the  residents  of  Barnet  very  much 
indeed,  but  of  course  they  -prefer  the 
shorter  route  which  takes  them  through 
the  town. 

4195.  Of  course,  one  -of  the  Minis- 
try’s suggestions  is  that  the  London 
traffic  problem  needs  an  overall 
authority.  Is  it  to  that  that  you  do  not 
agree?  Presumably,  to  secure  such  im- 
provements the  traffic  should  be  made 

to  use  the  by-pass. Yes,  there  is  no 

doubt  about  that.  We  have  examined 
this  difficulty  on  many  occasions,  and 
over  the  years  the  council  has  fought 
with  the  government  departments  con- 
cerned, and  so  forth.  But  the  council 
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have  no  powers  at  the  present  time, 
under  which  traffic  can  he  diverted  on  to 
the  by-pass,  whioh  was  built  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  through-traffic  up 
Barnet  Hill  and  through  the  town.  There 
are  various  suggestions  as  to  why  they 
do  not  use  the  by-pass,  which  I will  not 
weary  you  with,  but  it  is  a faot  that  they 
do  not,  and  we  do  get  extremely  heavy 
traffic,  and  through-traffic  which  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  town, 
itself. 

4196.  Chairman:  I always  go  through 
Kingston  on  my  way  home  now,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  by-pass.  Is  that  the  sort 
of  situation  which  happens  in  Barnet? 

1 do  not  wish  to  be  facetious,  but 

it  has  been  said  that  they  come  through 
Barnet  because  the  lorry  drivers  like  cer- 
tain cafes  that  lay  en  route. 

4197.  Mr.  Cadbury:  We  are  not,  of 
course,  responsible  for  solving  traffic 
problems  in  London,  but  it  is  one  of 
our  jobs  ito  collect  evidence  and  in- 
formation, from  -those  who  come  before 
us,  as  to  the  pattern  of  government  which 
will  produce  the  biggest  improvement 
as  soon  as  possible.  What  I am  anxious 
to  get  from  you  is  your  help  in  sug- 
gesting what  pattern  of  traffic  control, 
highway  oonitrol,  you  would  support  as 

an  urban  district  council? That  is  a 

very  difficult  question.  Sir.  I think  at 
the  moment  the  only  thing  I could  say — 
subject  to  what  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  may  wish  to  add — is  that  the 
sort  of  control  we  would  support  would 
be  something  whioh  put  the  heavy 
through-traffic  -on  to  the  by-pass. 

4198.  May  I be  quite  specific?  You 

imply  that  it  may  be  the  Minister’s 
responsibility.  Clearly,  -the  Minister  has 
something  to  do  with  it,  but  in  what 
way  do  you  feel,  as  an  urban  district 
council,  that  you  want  to  have  a say  or 
a part  in  the  considerations,  particularly 
as  they  affect  your  locality? Coun- 

cillor Reynolds:  If  I may  speak  person- 
ally for  the  moment,  I think  there  is  a 
case  for  overall  control  over  large  areas, 
as  regards  main  roads  and  trunk  roads. 
I think  -there  is  just  as  strong  ,a  case  for 
your  local  authority  to  control  -all  your 
secondary  and  subsidiary  roads  in  every 
way.  But  -there  is  -a  further  case  for  the 
local  -authority  -to  control  what  I would 
call  the  detailed  -administration.  We  will 
say  the  waiting  -restrictions  in  a street 


should  be  a matter  which  a sensible, 
reasonable  local  authority,  knowing  its 
-own  problems,  should  be  able  to  cope 
with  quite  well,  without  remote  control 
fro-m  someone  who  will,  perhaps,  send 
a third  party  down  -to  have  a look  at  it, 
who  with  -the  -best  will  in  the  world 
does  -no-t  fully  know  local  conditions  and 
local  feelings. 

4199.  But  you  would  rely  on  consults 
tion  with  whatever  -authority  was  set  up 
t-o  cover  -the  wider  area,  to  ensure  that 
your  own  local  needs,  in  the  matter  of 
trunk  roads,  w-ere  met? — —Yes,  I be- 
lieve a -good  -analogy  is  what  I have 
suggested  with  regard  -to  planning,  -that 
you  have  a major  -authority  which  does 
take  the  -overall  view.  There  must  be 
an  overall  authority  which  must  see  the 
streams  of  road  transport  out  of  London. 
They  must  keep  that  flowing,  and  there 
must  -be  a good  deal  of  oo-operation 
with  the  local  authority,  but  when  it 
comes  to  'hoiw  and  when  a particular 
street  should  be  blocked  up  for  repairs, 
and  when  iit  is  to  be  considered  whether 
i,t  is  -necessary  to  keep  -three  rows  of 
traffic  going  through  that  road  when  -two 
are  adequate,  and,  -in  some  -matters  of 
road  -safety,  desirable,  it  seems  quite 
wrong  to  me  that  a distant  -authority 
should  say  “ No,  you  have  go-t  to  keep 
■that  clear  for  ttaee  -lines  of  traffic  ", 
even  though  -by  doing  so  you  -may,  in 
your  local  knowledge  and  your  local 
estimation,  be  creating  something  of  a 
danger  point.  That  sor-t  of  thing  must 
be  done  in  consultation  with  the  major 
authority,  -but  I think  -the  detailed  work, 
the  construction  of  your  roads,  .the  light- 
ing -of  y-our  roads  subject  -to  the  overall 
plan,  and  the  .administrative  details  of  -the 
plan,  once  that  plan  is  -administered, 
should  come  fully  within  -the  control  of 
youT  local  authority.- 

4200.  Chairman:  If  we  can  go  on  to 
education,  may  I just  ask  -this  general 
question?  As  I understand  it,  you  are 
generally  satisfied  with  the  present  set- 
up of  the  -educational  system  and  the 
distribution  of  functions  between  the 
various  local  authorities,  -the  county  and 
education  authorities.  Is  that  right?— — 
Councillor  Woodruff:  Yes,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  very  satisfied  indeed.  We 
have  -the  South  Herts  Divisional 
Executive  which  works  extremely  well. 
The  last , thing  we  would  wish  is  to  have 
-that  -altered  in  any  way.  In  so  far  as  its 
powers  might  be  widened  a little  we 
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would  welcome  that,  but  not  to  the  ex- 
tent of  changing  its  functions  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort. 

4201.  Then  I do  not  think  we  need 
spend  very  much  time  on  the  education 
part. — — Councillor  Reynolds : It  is  an 
example  of  bow  that  sort  of  thing  can 
work.  It  has  worked  very  well,  I think 
I can  say,  and  I have  heard  no-  com- 
plaints of  .the  -structure  or  the  division 
of  powers. 

4202.  The  office  -is  in  Watford,  is  it 

not? -No,  Sir,  In  Barnet,  in  the  centre 

of  our  town,  the  High  Street.  I think 
one  can  say  that  most  -of  the  functions  of 
various  authorities  which  are  designated, 
South  Herts,  do  have  their  headquarters 
in  the  centre  of  Barnet. 

Chairman'.  Then  may  we  go-  on  -to 
the  question  of  health  and  welfare  ser- 
vices. 

4203.  Sir  Charles  Morris : There  again 
I think  you  are  satisfied  with  the  services. 
You  say  that  y-ou-r  -own  Medical  Officer 
is  .able  to  have  very  close  collaboration 
with  .the  county  authority.  Did  I under- 
stand you  or  one  -of  your  representatives 
to  say  earlier  in  the  discussion  that  your 
own  Medical  Officer  is  the  same  Medical 

Officer  as  for  East  Barnet? 

Councillor  Woodruff  '.  No,  we  have  our 
own  part-time  Medical  Officer. 

4204.  So  you  are  satisfied.  But  could 
you  just  very  briefly  say  how  your  Medi- 
cal Officer  is  able  to  co-operate  to  make 

the  service  work  well? He  is  in  very 

close  contact  with  the  public  health  de- 
partment and  the  inspector  and  they 
work  closely  together.  He  is  also  in  con- 
tact with  the  chief  medical  practitioners. 
He  attends  Council  meetings  and  of 
course  the  Clerk  is  always  available  to 

him. Mr.  Mays : I think  there  is  one 

special  factor  in  relation  to  Barnet  that  is 
perhaps  itself  an  advantage  from  the 
Medical  Officer’s  point  of  view,  that  there 
is  the  main  hospital  of  Hertfordshire, 
Barnet  General,  right  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  There  are  also  certain  other  medi- 
cal services  of  the  Hertfordshire  Council 
and  that  has  facilitated  the  natural  day 
to  day  contact  as  between  the  medical 
fraternity  as  such  and  all  concerned, 
which  is  quite  advantageous  in  the 
general  personal  health  services  of  the 
district.  No  difficulties  whatever  have 
arisen  and  I do  not  forsee  that  any 
should.  The  reference  you  made,  Sir 


Charles,  just  now  to  East  Barnet  arose 
out  of  a statement  I made  a little  while 
ago  that  in  1935  -the  County  Council  did 
make  a scheme  under  Section  111  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  which  would 
come  into  operation  in  due  course, 
whereby  there  would  be  a whole- time 
Medical  Officer  for  the  joint  districts  as 
a public  health  district,  of  Barnet,-  East 
Barnet  and  what  is  now  Elstree  Rural. 
That  has  never  come  about  owing  to  the 
intervention  of  war,  and  from  time  to 
time  the  Minister  of  Health  d-oes  still, 
every  six  months,  re-appoint  as  a tem- 
porary Medical  Officer  of  Health  our 
own  Medical  Officer,  until  the  scheme 
comes  fully  into  operation  jointly  with 
East  Barnet. 

4205.  But  you  think  the  success  of  the 
whole  thing  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Barnet  has  a good  deal  to  do  with  the 
existence  of  the  large  hospital  and  with 
the  divisional  health  office  being  in 

Barnet? Councillor  Reynolds:  I 

think  that  is  a fair  way  of  putting  it. 
There  is  a quite  remarkable  liaison  be- 
tween the  hospital  service  and  the  wel- 
fare service.  Ou-r  Medical  Officer,  is  as 
it  were,  the  -go-between  and  he  is  also 
in  constant  contact  with  the  County  Wel- 
fare Officer  who  is  just  outside  out  dis- 
trict in  East  Barnet,  but  he  is  in  constant 
contact  with  him.  The  general  practi- 
tioners are  recruited  on  to  the  hospital 
staff,  for  example,  to  assist  the  con- 
sultants, to  see  that  they  are  kept  up  t< 
date,  and  that  has  been  a very  successfu 
scheme  and  it  has  resulted  in  the  genera, 
practitioner  in  touch  with  the  patient  at 
home  being  also  in  constant  contact  with 
the  hospital.  We  think  it  works  very 
well. 

4206.  The  hospital  takes  quite  a lot  of 

geriatric  cases? Yes,  Sir.  A branch 

of  the  general  hospital  is  Elmbank,  where 
we  have  a number  of  elderly  ladies  who 
are  not  fit.  We  have  a number  of  elderly 
ladies  in  the  Barnet  Hospital,  a number 
of  geriatric  male  cases  there  and  also  a 
wa-rd  in  St.  Stephen’s  Hospital  which  is, 
as  it  were,  a part  of  the  general  hospital, 
but  a separate  establishment,  where  a 
large  ward  is  entirely  devoted  to  male 
geriatrics. 

4207.  Do  you  -have  an  old  people’s 

institution  in  your  area  as  well? 

Councillor  Woodruff:  We  have  not  an 
actual  institution,  just  over  the  border 
in  East  Barnet  we  have  an  old  people’s 
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home  and  another  one  just  over  the 
Middlesex  border  on  the  way  to  Potters 
Bar.  The  inmates  or  residents  of  both 
those  homes  come  from  all  parts. 

4208.  I think  ithat  gives  a very  clear 
picture.  You  are  quite  satisfied  with  the 
children’s  service  and  the  welfare  services 

generally. There  is  no  complaint  or 

criticism. 

Chairman : That  leaves  us,  I think,  the 
environmental  health  services  and  there  I 
gather  you  are  fairly  satisfied  with  the 
present  distribution  of  functions. 

4209.  Mr.  Cadbury : I gather  that  for 

sewage,  owing  to  the  shape  of  the  ground 
probably,  you  are  really  allied  to  Middle- 
sex rather  than  Hertfordshire  and  you 
are  closing  your  civic  works  and  will 
join  up  with  the  sewers  of  East  Middle- 
sex?  Yes. 


4210.  Chairman : I believe  that  is  all 
the  questions  we  feel  it  necessary  to  put 
to  you.  Do  you  want  to  make  any  ob- 
servations, either  you  or  your  colleagues, 
consequential  upon  the  points  we  have 

been  putting  to  you? No.  I think  we 

fully  understood  your  questions  and  we 
hope  that  we  we  have  given  you  satis- 
factory answers. 

4211.  Chairman : In  that  case  it  only 
remains  for  me  to  thank  you  again  for 
coming  here  this  morning  and  helping  to 
elucidate  the  situation  in  your  district 
and  you  may  be  sure  we  shall  give  very 
careful  attention  to  everything  you  said 

both  verbally  and  in  writing. May  I 

just  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  regard  it  as 
a great  privilege  and  pleasure  to  appear 
before  you  this  morning  and  we  are  most 
grateful  for  the  courteous  way  in  which 
you  have  received  us. 


( The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Councillor  S.  Head 
Councillor  H.  Patrick 
Mr.  R.  A.  Winch 
Mr.  A.  S.  Astle 
Mr.  C.  M.  Barnes 
Dr.  C.  M.  Scott 

on  behalf  of  East  Barnet  Urban  District  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


4212.  Chairman : Gentleman,  I see 

some  of  you  have  been  listening  to  the 
proceedings  earlier  in  the  morning  so 
perhaps  it  will  save  time  if  I omit  my 
usual  description  of  our  proposed  pro- 
cedure, because  you  must  have  heard 
it.  We  can  go  straight  to  the  question 
— does  that  procedure  suit  you? — — 
Councillor  Head : Yes,  Sir,  but  may  I 
offer  an  apology?  Councillor  W.  H.  R. 
Blankley  who  deals  with  these  matters 
and  has  served  >our  Council  for  24  years, 
has  been  unable  to  come  here  this  morn- 
ing. I hope  you  will  bear  with  me 
though  1 am  not  as  well  briefed  as  he 
might  be,  but  on  the  other  hand  I am 
well  supported. 

4213.  Would  you  like  to  make  a 

statement? Sir,  we  intimated  that  we 

did  not  wish  to  proffer  evidence  our- 
selves but  that  we  would  come  here  to 
answer  your  questions.  For  that  reason 
we  have  not  prepared  any  sort  of  pre- 
liminary statement. 

4214.  Your  general  attitude  might  be 

summarised  in  this  way,  that  generally 
things  are  very  satisfactory?' Yes,  Sir. 

4215.  And  really  there  is  not  any  par- 

ticular need  for  this  Commission  to  make 
any  recommendations  for  your  part  of 
the  world  except  to  say  that  everything 
is  splendid  and  to  be  allowed  to  go  on 
as  it  is? That  is  the  answer.  Sir. 

4216.  But  I gather  that  if  certain 
recommendations  were  to  be  made  by 
the  Commission  you  would  take  refuge 

in  marriage  with  your  neighbours? 

I think  it  is  fair,  both  to  Barnet  and 
ourselves,  to  say  that  we  are  perhaps  a 
little  keener  on  this  marriage  than  they 
are. 

4217.  Would  you  like  to  develop  that? 

Possibly  I ithink  we  are  taking  a 

more,  shall  I say,  realistic  view.  We 
do  not  think  there  is  a likelihood  of  a 
local  authority  of  the  size  of  Barnet  cer- 
tainly, and  probably  East  Barnet,  being 
allowed  to  continue. 


4218.  There  is  nothing  uncommon 
about  this  attitude.  These  things  axe 
very  often  regarded  in  the  light  of  the 

likelihood  of  the  contingency. We 

feel  therefore  it  is  very  likely  something 
will  be  done  about  both  of  us  and  iu 
that  case  we  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
amalgamation  of  ithe  two  bodies  will 
be  a very  good  answer  and  would  pro- 
vide a very  useful  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment of  a nice  size  and  able  to  carry 
out  all  the  normal  functions  of  local 
government  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Barnet  area. 

4219.  You  are  round  about  41,000? 
Yes,  Sir. 

4220.  And  with  26,000  that  would 

make  70,000  or  thereabouts.  Would  you 
tell  me  something  about  the  character 
of  your  area?  It  is  a little  different  from 
Barnet,  I ithink,  in  that  it  has  not  any 
obvious  centre  to  the  same  extent  as 
Barnet  is  the  obvious  centre  of  their 
urban  district. That  is  true. 

4221.  Could  you  tell  us  a little  more 

about  the  characteristics  of  it? -It  is 

divided  into  six  wards.  Those,  par- 
ticularly neighbouring  on  Middlesex,  are 
I would  say  suburban  in  character,  very 
largely  dormitories  of  people  who  move 
out  in  the  day  time  and  work  in  London 
or  in  other  parts  of  ithe  area.  Only  where 
they  abut  on  Barnet  do  we  really  make 
any  sort  of  claim  to  being  a rural  com- 
munity. Despite  the  fact  .that  we  do  not 
have  a clearly  defined  centre,  I am  sure 
we  have  quite  a well  developed  civic 
sense  in  the  district  in  the  various 
organisations  that  exist  and  which 
orientate  around  the  Town  Hall. 

4222.  Is  most  of  your  area  very  built 

up? Tt  is,  Sir. 

4223.  Is  it  really  entirely  contiguous, 

the  built  up  area,  with  that  of  Enfield  and 
Southgate? Yes. 

4224.  I have  not  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  your  particular  area  but  if  I 
drive  along  the  road,  would  I be  able 
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to  tell  when  I had  moved  out  of  South- 

gate  into  East  Barnet? You  would, 

Sir,  because  we  have  a sign. 

4225.  Apart  from  the  signs. There 

is  a truer  division  between  us  and 
Enfield.  The  road  called  Chase  Side, 
and  open  land  beyond  that,  form  a 
fairly  dear  division. 

4226.  Supposing  I am  a stranger  to 
•the  district,  would  I see  any  change  in 
the  landscape  in  the  built  up  area  which 
would  indicate  to  me  that  I have  left 
Enfield  and  now  reached  East  Barnet? 
Yes,  you  would  pass  through  a com- 
paratively lightly  built  up  area  and  come 
again  to  a more  developed  area. 

4227.  Of  your  population  I believe  70 
per  cent,  work  outside  .the  district.  Is 

that  right? We  have  not  that  figure. 

Sir. 

4228.  But  you  would  not  be  surprised? 
1 would  not  quarrel  with  that  figure. 

4229.  And  most  of  them  would  go  to 

various  parts  of  London? Yes,  Sir,  I 

suppose  so. 

4230.  You  have  not  a very  large  fac- 
tory district? We  have  Standard 

Telephones  and  Cables,  John  Dale  and 
Maws.  They  employ  something  like 
1,300  people. — Councillor  Head:  The 
three  together  employ  about  10,000. 

4231.  You  have  reached  your  target 

population  under  the  Hertfordshire 
plan,  have  you  not? Yes. 

4232.  In  fact  you  have  probably  passed 

it.  I see  the  .target  figure  is  41,000.  Is 
that  right? Yes. 

4233.  And  in  1957  you  got  within  65 

of  it? Mr.  Winch:  The  estimate  at 

the  moment  is  41,200. 

4234.  Mr.  Cadbury : East  Barnet,  even 
more  than  Barnet,  is  surrounded  by 
Middlesex.  Are  you  quite  clear  that  it 
ds  Hertfordshire  'that  you  wish  to  be 

attached  to  rather  than  Middlesex? 

Councillor  Head:  Yes. 

4235.  I ask  for  the  significance  of 
Friern  Barnet  which  on  the  map  at  any 
rate  seems  to  be  closely  joined  to  Bast 
Barnet.  Is  it  merely  the  accident  of 

name? Yes.  I do  not  think  there  is 

very  much  community  of  interest  between 
Barnet  and  Friem  Barnet. 

4236.  But  perhaps  the  Chairman’s 
question  applies  again ; coming  from 
Friern  Barnet  into  East  Barnet  it  would 


be  very  difficult  without  the  signs  to 

notice  a change? Yes,  we  are  bound 

to  agree  with  that. 

4237.  Chairman:  Can  we  go  on  to  the 
individual  items  and  start  with  housing? 

1 heard  you  ask  a question  of  the 

Barnet  representatives  about,  if  they  had 
a choice,  whether  they  would  prefer  the 
inclusion  of  Barnet  in  Middlesex  or 
some  other  county.  I think  in  East 
Barnet  we  are  more  concerned  to  remain 
a single  entity  alone,  or  jointly  with 
Barnet,  rather  than  whether  or  not  we 
remain  in  Hertfordshire. 

4238.  I understand  because  your  dis- 
trict is  a bit  different  in  type,  and  maybe 
the  historical  and  other  ties  with  Hert- 
fordshire are  not  quite  'as  strong  as  in 
Barnet  District  Council,  where  you  have 
the  ancient  Barnet.  Is  that  the  answer? 
Yes. 

4239.  Sir  John  Wrigley : You  have 

mentioned  that  you  have  'already  reached 
your  target  figure.  You  still  have  certain 
housing  duties  to  perform.  You  have 
quite  an  appreciable  problem  with  unfit 
houses  and  I presume  you  have  still 
quite  a number  of  people  who  would 
like  you  to  provide  houses  for  them. 
Can  you  give  me  some  idea  of  what  the 
scale  of  your  old  existing  housing  pro- 
gramme is? Councillor  Patrick : The 

position  is  that  we  have  schemes 
approved  for  round  about  150  bouses 
or  flats,  some  of  which  are  in  the  course 
of  construction.  A number  of  sites  have 
been  declared  as  clearance  areas  and 
we  are  in  the  process  of  moving  the 
tenants  from  those  sites  which  in  most 
cases  will  be  redeveloped.  There  is  to 
us  the  very  distinct  possibility  that  a 
smaller  number  of  families  will  go  back 
on  the  sites  than  come  off.  We  have 
quite  a big  responsibility  in  so  far  < as 
slum  clearance  is  concerned.  Taking 
the  number  of  houses,  we  expect  to 
demolish  415  over  a period  of  11  years. 
It  may  well  be  of  course  that  in  some 
small  areas  improvements  to  the  houses 
would  be  made  and  in  course  of  time 
when  we  get  closer  to  the  date  for  re- 
inspection we  may  find  that  some  of 
those  which  have  been  put  on  the 
schedule  as  possible  sub-standafd  houses 
for  demolition  will  no  longer  come 
within  that  category.  There  is  that 
problem  however.  It  is  hoped  that  with 
the  sites  we  have  in  mind  at  the  moment 
we  shall  be  able  to  clear  the  remainder 
of  our  requisitioned  houses  and  a 
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sufficient  number  of  families  from  the 
clearance  areas  already  declared,  so 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  continue  with 
redevelopment  of  clearance  areas  and  by 
a process  of  movement  gradually  work 
through  the  list. 

4240.  There  are  two  different  aspects 
of  this  problem,  are  there  not?  There 
are  certain  people  for  whom  you  feel 
you  ought  to  provide  additional  houses, 
who  are  already  in  the  district.  The 
first  question  is,  will  you  be  able  to  find 
enough  land  in  your  own  district  to 
provide  houses  for  those  people  who 
you  know  are  already  in  need  of  houses? 
1 think  it  is  very  doubtful. 

4241.  That  will  not  add  to  the  popu- 
lation of  your  district  because  they  are 
already  there.  They  are  people  who 
for  one  reason  or  another  are  needing 
more  house  room,  ibut  do  not  add  to  the 
population.  That  is  why  .my  first  ques- 
tion is,  have  you  enough  land  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  those  people  already 

in  the  district? The  short  answer  to 

that.  Sir,  is  no,  unless  there  is  a con- 
siderable change  in  the  density  figures 
permitted  under  the  existing  planning 
regulations. 

4242.  That  is  something  which,  from 
a housing  point  of  view,  you  would  like 
some  elbow  room  on?— -— I should  be 
very  pleased  to  see  it. 

4243.  Perhaps  that  answers  the  second 

question.  If  there  is  not  enough  room 
for  the  people  already  in  East  Barnet 
who  need  houses,  presumably  there  is 
no  room  for  anybody  to  come  into  East 
Barnet  within  the  limits  of  your  target 
population? Except  in  so  far  as  re- 

placements of  existing  large  houses  ar» 
concerned,  which  is  going  on  gradually 
in  parts  of  the  district,  where  large 
houses  have  been  demolished  and  a large 
number  of  smaller  houses  is  being 
erected,  there  is  no  possibility  of  any 
large  scale  entry  into  the  district. 

4244.  Have  you  had  any  problems  in 
East  Barnet  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween housing  and  welfare  and  the 
problem  which  arises  because  the  district 
council  is  responsible  for  one  and  the 

county  council  for  the  other? No,  I 

do  not  think  we  have  had  anything  of 
any  importance. 

4245.  Is  your  contact  the  same,  namely 

between  the  Medical  Officers? Yes. 

4246.  What  is  your  rate  charge  for 

housing? Mr.  Astle : The  rate  charge 

at  the  moment  is  a net  charge  of  9|d. 


It  might  sound  high,  but,  as  you  may 
be  aware,  we  had  a very  large  requisi- 
tioning programme.  We  still  have  a 
large  number  of  requisitioned  houses  and 
a quarter  of  that  falls  on  the  rates, 
which  tends  to  push  up  the  apparent 
normal  housing  charge. 

4247.  Have  you  been  acquiring  exist- 
ing houses  in  order  to  cope  with  the 
houses  that  have  to  be  derequisitioned? 

Councillor  Patrick:  Yes,  we  have 

acquired  75  up  to  the  present.  That  is, 
plus  a number  of  newly  built  flats  pur- 
chased by  tlje  Council  from  a developer  ; 
and  we  intend  to  increase  that  number 
during  the  next  twelve  months. 

4248.  Chairman : Am  I right  in  think- 

ing, Councillor  Head,  that  you  have  not 
enough  land,  even  when  you  see  the  big 
houses  replaced  by  small  ones,  to  pro- 
vide (a)  for  the  natural  increase  of  the 
population  in  your  area,  or  (A)  for  those 
who  want  more  extended  accommoda- 
tion, or  (c)  those  who  will  require  re- 
housing as  a result  of  your  own  re- 
developments?  You  are  quite  right 

about  that.  That  is  substantially  true. 

4249.  That  means  that  you  are  bound 

to  be  an  exporting  authority  so  far  as 
population  is  concerned? That  is  so. 

4250.  In  other  words,  to  use  a Lon- 

don term  which  perhaps  you  may  be 
familiar  with,  you  have  an  overspill 
problem?  Who  do  you  rely  qn  to  deal 
with  that  so  far  as  your  area  is  con- 
cerned?  The  new  towns.  We  have 

issued  160  to  170  certificates,  and  the 
Council  are  accepting  responsibility  for 
the  appropriate  contribution  of  those 
that  have  already  gone. 

4251.  Is  that  some  measure  of  the 
nature  of  the  size  of  the  problem?  I 
should  have  thought  the  sum  of  the  three 
classes,  (a)  ( b ) (c),  would  amount  to 

more  than  160  families. Yes,  indeed, 

they  are  the  ones  that  have  gone.  We 
are  still  hoping  others  will  go  in  the 
course  of  time  to  the  new  towns. 
There  is  constant  gradual  movement. 

4252.  Which  is  your  nearest? Hat- 

field, Stevenage,  Welwyn  Garden  City 
and  Hemel  Hempstead. 

4253.  But  people  will  only  go  to  these 

towns  if  they  can  find  jobs  there,  will 
they  not? That  is  so. 

4254.  So  really  you  are  not  in  a posi- 
tion to  deal  with  your  overspill  Droblem 

at  all. 1 do  not  think  the  existing 

arrangements  in  themselves  would  pro- 
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vide  a solution.  I think  the  answer  must 
be  that  we  shall  have  to  find  some  means 
either  of  building  outside  our  own  dis- 
trict or  something  of  that  sort. 

4255.  All  X want  to  establish  in  my 
own  mind  is  whether  or  not  you  have 
an  overspill  problem  and  whether  or 
not  you  are  dealing  with  it  from  local 
resources,  and  I think  the  answer  to  the 
first  is  yes,  and  to  the  second,  no. 

That  is  so. 

4256.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Before  we  go  on 
to  planning  generally  I would  like  to 
carry  this  point  a little  further.  Has 
your  Council  got  a policy  with  regard 
to  density?  Are  they  likely  to  make 
representations  for  an  increase  in  the 

densities? Councillor  Head:  We  do 

feel  the  density  should  be  increased. 

4257.  If  I may  say  so,  Councillor 
Head,  I think  your  two  paragraphs  on 
planning  set  out  the  position  very 
clearly  indeed  and  X really  have  only 
one  question  to  ask  on  it.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  paragraph  you  say  there 
should  be  unconditional  delegation  to 
the  Council.  You  have  heard  the 
discussion  just  now  on  the  difference 
between  delegation  and  oonferment. 
Does  unconditional  really  mean  confer- 
ment of  Part  III  control  of  planning  to 

the  Council? 1 think  again  it  is  the 

practical  effect  you  want. 

4258.  Chairman:  The  practical  effect 

is  very  much  bound  up  with  the  pro- 
cedure which  follows  from  delegation  on 
.the  one  hand  and  conferment  on  .the 
other. Yes,  we  mean  conferment. 

Mr.  Cadbury:  We  have  been  asked 
in  a good  many  cases  for  conferment  of 
these  powers.  In  your  case  you  use 
different  words  but  I read  into  the  para- 
graph exactly  what  other  people  are 
asking  for,  that  Part  III  powers  should 
be  conferred  on  the  Council. 

Chairman : Then  may  we  move  on  to 
education? 

4259.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Just  on  high- 
ways, I gather  East  Barnet  is  not  quite 
so  much  concerned  with  trunk  roads  as 

Barnet? Mr.  Barnes:  No.  A length 

of  the  A.  1000,  Barnet  Hill,  is  within  the 
East  Barnet  Urban  District,  then  it 
carries  on  through  Barnet,  but  we  have 
not  the  A.l,  the  Barnet  by-pass,  none  of 
that. — Mr.  Winch:  We  have  classified 
roads  but  no  trunk  roads. 


Mr.  Cadbury : And  you  have  no 

special  point  you  want  to  make  on  the 
oontrol  of  these  roads  or  the  London 
traffic  from  them  as  a whole.  Clearly 
it  does  not  affect  you  so  closely,  the 
district  through  which  they  go. 

4260.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Are  you 
quite  satisfied  with  the  existing  distribu- 
tion and  relationship  between  yourselves 
and  the  County  Council,  on  highways? 
Councillor  Head : Yes,  quite. 

4261.  Chairman:  I think  the  same 

applies  to  education,  does  it  not? It 

does  indeed.  The  South  Herts  Divi- 
sional Executive  works  very  well  indeed. 

4262.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  You  are 
quite  clear,  if  there  was  amalgamation, 
you  would  rather  like  to  be  an  excepted 

district? Yes,  but  we  do  not  quarrel 

with  the  system  of  the  divisional 
executive. 

Chairman : We  will  go  on  now  to  per- 
sonal health. 

4263.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  There  again 
X think  your  criticism  is  not  very  fierce, 
is  it,  but  you  do  feel  that  you  would 
like  to  have  a bit  more  say  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  personal  health,  the 
things  like  care  of  mothers  and  young 
children,  midwifery,  home  nursing  and 
so  on,  but  there  you  have  no  strong 
views  about  conferment  of  powers?  You 
would  really  like  to  see  some  delegation? 
Yes. 

4264.  You  were  not  really  pressing  for 

conferment  of  powers? No.— Mr. 

Winch:  Sir,  I think  the  Council,  both 
in  regard  to  education  and  health  ser- 
vices, are  asking  to  be  treated,  if  they 
combine  with  Barnet  and  become  an 
authority  with  60,000  population  or 
more,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  any 
other  authority  under  the  Local 
Government  Act. 

4265.  Chairman:  In  other  words, 

compulsory  delegation.  Having  passed 
the  major  figure  of  60,000  you  say  you 

axe  entitled  to  it. That  is  what  the 

Council  axe  asking  for,  Sir. 

Sir  Charles  Morris:  There  is  nothing 
to  add  about  the  children's  services  and 
the  mental  health  services.  Really,  I 
may  say  again,  the  evidence  is  very  clear. 

4266.  Chairman  : I have  one  question 
about  how  the  personal  health  .and  wel- 
fare services  actually  work.  You  are 
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responsible,  are  you  not,  for  the  environ- 
mental health  services,  inspection,  con- 
demnation notices  and  that  kind  of 
thing? Dr.  Scott:  Yes. 

4267.  Do  you  find  it  is  a handicap 
to  your  work  to  have  that  part  of  it 
■under  your  control  but  no  part  of  the 
personal  health  or  welfare  service  under 

your  administrative  control? I think 

there  are  certain  items  of  the  .personal 
health  service  which  would  be  better 
with  more  local  control. 

4268.  Could  you  indicate  which 

items  you  have  in  mind  and  .the  extent 
.to  which  you  think  it  would  be  .a  help  if 
■the  control  were  extended  and  trans- 
ferred?  >1  -mean,  in  so  far  as  the  day 

to  day  management  of  things  like  old 
people’s  homes  is  concerned,  day 
nurseries,  home  help  organisers,  ‘that 
type,  of  .thing  where  .the  individual 
district  contact  is  more  important,  I 
think,  from  the  working  knowledge,  than 
the  remote  control  can  offer. 

4269.  Could  you  give  .us  some 

practical  illustration  of  that? It  is  a 

little  difficult.  Sir.  Over  home  helps,  for 
example,  I .think  .the  local  Medical 
Officer  ‘knows  his  individual  district  con- 
siderably better  than  can  be  .achieved 
from,  say,  County  Hall,  .and  knows  the 
type  of  .people  and  type  of  home  help 
needed  for  a particular  .area.  He  knows, 
or  should  know,  his  individual  district 
better  .than  any  remote  control  .Medical 
Officer  could  possibly  dio,  from  a per- 
sonal health  point  .of  view.  But  I have 
no  serious  quarrel  with  the  present  .ad- 
ministration except  that  I think  it  could 
be  .given  a little  more  laxity  locally. 

4270.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Could  you 
tell  us,  at  the  present  .time  what  county 
officers  there  are  in  the  area?  You  do 
not  have  a .Divisional  Health  Com- 
mittee? Do  you  have  .a  Divisional 
Health  Officer,  and  is  he  resident  in  the 

area? No,  Sir.  I act  as  part-time 

M.O.H.  and  do  a certain  amount  of 
county  work,  but  there  is  no.  County 
Medical  Officer  resident  in  .the  area. 

, 4271.  Who  are  the  visible  .manifesta- 
tions of  the  County  Council  in  the  area? 
The  Divisional  Welfare  Officer. 

4272.  Chairman : Is  he  at  Barnet? 
Yes,  Sir. 

4273.  Mr.  Cadbury : Did1 1 .gather,  Dr. 
Scott  said  he  did  some  county  work 
Yes,  I do,  Sir. 


4274.  You  taire  part-time  employed  by 

the  County? Yes.  They  are 

separate  appointments.  I do  a certain 
amount  of  school  work  directly  as 
Assistant  County  Medical  Officer. 

4275.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  You  do  not 

do  child  welfare  clinics? No. 

4276.  -So  you  have  no  concern  really 
with  the  health  visits  except  in  so  far 
as  doing  school  work,  or  home  helps  or 

district  nurses? We  have  very  direct 

contact.  The  home  help  organiser  is  in 
my  own  office  and  in  'daily  communica- 
tion with  me  over  points  that  arise 
locally.  The  County  Health  Superin- 
tendent comes  to  see  me  (twice  a week 
for  local  points  she  wants  information 
on. 

4277.  If  I wanted  a district  nurse  or 
home  help  or  health  visitor  in  Barnet, 

where  should  I .apply  to  get  them? 

Either  to  the  home  help  organiser 
directly  . . . 

4278.  That  is  in  Barnet? In  our 

own  public  health  offices  in  East  Barnet ; 
and  for  the  district  nurse  you  would  apply 
to  the  district  nursing  headquarters  which 
also  is  in  East  Barnet. 

4279.  So  there  are  individual  officers 

of  various  kinds  resident  in  Barnet? 

In  East  Barnet,  Sir. 

4280.  Although  there  is  no  central 
office  in  Barnet  which  controls  their 

operations? No,  my  own  office  acts 

as  a kind  of  liaison  centre. 

4281.  So-  I should  really  go  to  your 

office? 1 hope  so. 

4282.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  When  these 
county  officers  come  to  visit  and  discuss 
things  with  you,  in  what  capacity  of 

yours  are  they  consulting  you? As 

the  local  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

4283.  Not  as  -people  subordinate  to 

you  in  the  county  service? They  are 

not  directly  subordinate  to  me. 

4284.  In  fact  they  are  not  consulting 

you  as  county  officer.  You  do  say  you 
would  like  to  have  responsibility  for 
institutions  for  old  people.  Many  second 
tier  authorities,  I think,  do  concede  the 
case  for  the  provision  and  maintenance  of 
institutions  being  with  wider  authorities, 
but  your  view  is  that  you  think  you 
would  like  to  have  responsibility  for 
institutions? The  provision  and  main- 

tenance I think  we  feel  should  be  as  it 
is  at  the  moment,  but  it  is  the  day  to 
day  supervision  which  we  think  could 
be  delegated  to  us. 
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4285.  Sir  John  Wrigley : There  is  a 
change  in  policy  in  regard  .to  provision 
of  homes  for  old  people  in  the  sense  or 
working  io  much  smaller  units  so  that 
although  institution  was  correct  30  years 
ago,  institution  is  really  hardly  the  right 
term  to  use  for  the  provision  being  made 
in  Hertfordshire  and  elsewhere  for  old 

people  nowadays? Yes,  I would 

agree. 

4286.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  You  want 

one  in  East  Barnet? We  have  an  old 

people’s  home  in  East  Barnet,  a county 
home. — Mr.  Winch : We  have  not  a large 
institution  like  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
but  we  have  a home  accommodating 
38  people. 

4287.  Who  established  it? It  is  a 

County  Council  home  run  by  the  County 
Council. 

4288.  It  was  established  by  them,  not 

taken  over  by  them? Established  by 

them. 

4289.  Chairman : Doctor,  I would  like 
to  ask  you  another  question  relating  to 
a problem  one  has  .thought  about  a good 
deal  in  the  course  of  one’s  travels.  That 
is,  in  your  .district  who  is  really  the  focal 
point  in  .this  complex  of  local  authority 
services,  whether  given  by  your  Council 
or  the  County  Council  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  person,  family  or  household  who 
needs  them,  on  the  other  hand?  Is  it  the 

general  practitioner,  or  who  is  it? Dr. 

Scott : I think,  directly,  it  is  the  general 
practitioner,  Sir.  As  I look  upon  my 
function,  1 should  be  a co-ordinator  for 
him,  but  I think  it  is  directly  the  G.P. 

4290.  One  of  the  points  we  have 
clearly  got  to  consider  is  the  vast  ex- 
pense both  in  money  and  manpower 
which  is  laid  out  on  these  services 
■nationally  and  at  the  local  level.  The 
question  is  so  often  not  the  technical 
efficiency  of  the  service  but  how  you 
bring  it  to  bear  at  the  right  time  and 
the  right  place  and  on  the  right  person. 
One  wonders  sometimes  whether  the 
form  of  organisation  ought  not  to  take 
Into  account  the  convenience  and  ease 
whereby  the  general  practitioner  who  has 
been  charged  with  household  or  even 
minor  troubles,  the  ease  or  convenience 
or  the  reverse  of  his  getting  in  touch 
with  the  type  or  group  of  types  of  help 
that  household  wants.  It  may  be  medical 
help,  hospital  help  or  something  to  do 
with  the  house  which  a sanitary  inspec- 
tor should  look  at;  it  may  be  a home 
help,  or  it  may  be  the  children  who 


should  go  to  a day  nursery  or  be  taken 
into  care,  or  all  sorts  of  things.  Do 
you  think  in  your  area  the  .general  prac- 
titioner, the  good  conscientious  general 
practitioner  feels  that  he  can  bring  all 
that  complex  of  services  to  bear  at  the 

right  time  and  place?- Yes,  Sir.  As 

a local  general  practitioner  I find  no 
difficulty  in  that.  I think  that  does  work 
throughout  the  Barnets. 

4291.  Am  I right  in  thinking  it  should 
be  he  who  should  be  the  focal  point? 
1 agree  entirely. 

4292.  Do  you  find  general  practitioners 

on  the  whole  tend  to  regard  their 
M.O.H.  in  their  district  as  -the  .point  at 
which  they  would  expect  to  find  all  these 
services  centred  on  the  local  government 
side? Increasingly  so,  Sir. 

4293.  But  do  you  find  in  your  district, 

whether  under  your  control  as  in  the 
case  of  the  environmental  health  ser- 
vices, that  you  can  bring  them  all  into 
play? 1 think  so,  Sir. 

4294.  Mr.  Cadbury : To  take  that  one 
step  further,  if  in  fact  the  county  officers 
were  not  located  in  East  Barnet,  I gather 
adjacent  to  your  own  offices,  would  that 
make  a difference  to  your  answer?— — 
It  might  make  it  more  difficult,  I think, 
a little  more  difficult. 

4295.  The  point  being  of  course^  at 
what  level  the  control  of  these  services 
should  be,  on  which  particular  council, 
the  county  council  or  district  council 
should  be  the  responsibility  for  these 
services.  I am  not  quite  clear  whether 
Dr.  Scott  feels  at  present  it  is  quite 
satisfactory  or  could  be  a little  more 
satisfactory  if  these  personal  services 

were  centralised  at  the  district. 1 

think  the  latter  suggestion  is  the  one  I 
would  adopt.  I think  the  personal  ser- 
vices could  be  better  centralised  locally 
than  they  are  at  the  moment. 

4296.  From  the  point  of  view  both 

of  the  general  practitioner,  or  the  indi- 
vidual family  making  enquiry? Yes, 

both.— Mr.  Winch : ..Sir,  I am  not  quite 
sure  if  it  is  clear  at  the  moment  that  in 
the  divisional  administration  of  Hert- 
fordshire there  are  seven  Divisional 
Medical  Officers,  only  five  of  whom  have 
been  appointed.  In  the  South  Herts 
there  is  not  a divisional  officer  as  such— • 
that  is  dealt  with  from  County  Hall. 

4297.  Chairman : I am  afraid  I left 
.myself  in  a slightly  ambiguous  frame  of 
mind  about  that  with  your  predecessors. 
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The  result  of  my  questions  left  me  with 
the  thought  that  there  was  one,  but  the 
answer  is  no. There  is  not  a Divi- 

sional Medical  Officer  as  such.  It  is 
dealt  with  by  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  the  County  at  County  Hall. 

4298.  But  there  should  be  a district 

Medical  Officer  under  the  plan? A 

Divisional  Medical  Officer.  There  is  a 
division  but  there  is  not  a Divisional 
Medical  Officer,  whether  intentional  or 
not.  I do  not  know. 

4299.  Mr.  Cadbury : What  is  the 

division? East  Barnet,  Barnet  and 

Elstree. 

4300.  Chairman : Does  that  mean  the 
.County  Medical  Officer  performs  the 
functions  of  Divisional  Medical  Officer 

from  Hertfordshire? Dr.  Scott : I 

think  strictly  that  is  so,  Sir,  yes.  In 
actual  fact  most  of  it  is  done  by  the 
local  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  but 
strictly  speaking  the  County  Medical 
Officer  is  the  divisional  officer  for  these 
two  areas. 

Chairman : So  you  were  thinking  of 
them  informally  rather  than  formally 
when  you  were  speaking  of  these  func- 
tions just  now. 

4301.  Mr.  Cadbury.  I gather  you  are 
the  school  Medical  Officer?— — Yes. 

4302.  Is  there  an  educational  division? 

• Yes. 

4303.  Are  you  the  school  Medical 

Officer  of  the  whole  division  or  only  for 
East  Barnet? Only  East  Barnet,  Sir. 

. 4304.  Sir  John  Wrigley : The  divi- 
sional health  area  just  follows  the 

divisional  education  area,  does  it? 

Mr.  Winch  : I think  it  might  help  if  I 
read  a paragraph  from  the  annual 
.report  on  school  health  in  Hertfordshire 
for  1958.  This  says : 

“ The  general  pattern  of  the 
County’s  health  services  set  up  in  1948 
has  not  changed,  seven  health  divi- 
sions, five  with  local  offices  with 
medical  officers  in  charge,  all  but  one 
co-terminous  with  the  education  divi- 
sions. The  St.  Albans  Health  Divi- 
sion includes  Elstree  Rural  District, 
which  educationally  is  linked  with  the 
Barnets.  The  administration  of  the 
day  to  day  requirements  of  the  Service 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  divisional 
medical  officers  in  the  five  areas:  in 
■the  other  two,  East  and  South  Herts, 
the  details  are  dealt  with  at  County 
Hall.  The  medical  officers  work 


closely  with  the  education  officers  and 
head  teachers  in  their  areas.  As  they 
are  too,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  also 
the  medical  officers  of  health  to  the 
districts  in  their  divisions  they  have 
full  information  from  the  Public 
Health  aspect  of  the  needs  of  their 
populations.  Furthermore  they  are 
not  only  available  to  report  to  their 
local  committees  but  are  also  able  to 
inform  their  own  public  health  autho- 
rities of  relevant  interesting  matters 
concerning  the  country’s  health 
services  in  their  districts.  In  the  two 
divisions  immediately  supervised  from 
County  Hall  there  is  not  the  same 
close  contact  with  local  conditions  but 
the  five  District  Medical  Officers  of 
Health,  three  of  whom  are  in  general 
■practice,  very  willingly  co-operate  with 
the  school  health  services  . . .” 

4305.  Chairman:  That  makes  it  a 

little  difficult  to  accept  the  view  put 
forward  by  some  people  at  any  rate  that 
you  cannot  run  properly  the  school 
medical  service  unless  it  is  administered 
in  all  respects  under  the  education  ser- 
vice. You  could  not  subscribe  to  that 
point  of  view? Dr.  Scott : No,  Sir. 

4306.  Sir  Charles  Morris : In  doing 
the  school  work  you  are  acting  as 

county  officer? Yes,  the  county  also 

being  the  education  authority. 

4307.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  In  the  course 
of  your  evidence  you  referred  to  several 
services  in  which  you  would  like  to  have 
more  powers  in  planning  by  confer- 
ment ; in  health,  I rather  gathered,  by 
delegation  and  also  various  aspects 
of  welfare,  and  you  have  said 
that  on  education,  if  amalgama- 
tion took  place,  you  would  wish  to  have 
the  powers  of  a divisional  executive. 
On  the  other  hand  when  you  talk  about 
amalgamation  there  is  a certain  amount 
of  coyness  about  it.  What  I am  won- 
dering is  where  you  put  the  balance  be- 
tween your  desire  to  have  further  powers 
which,  so  far  as  education  and  health  are 
concerned,  would  be  obviously  depend- 
ent a great  deal  on  the  size  of  popula- 
tion of  your  area,  where  you  put  the 
balance.  Would  you  prefer  to  be  amal- 
gamated and  have  additional  powers  or 
would  you  prefer  it  if  you  could  stay  as 
you  are  with  the  powers  you  have  got? 

Councillor  Head : That  is  rather 

difficult  to  answer.  I think  it  would  be 
true  to  say  that  we  would  prefer  to  stay 
as  we  are,  with  the  additional  powers. 
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After  all  we  do  think  we  do  a good  job 
of  work  and  we  are  providing  a service 
the  local  residents  want.  We  have  a 
council  of  18.  We  have  6 wards  and 
there  are  18  councillors  known  to  the 
people  locally,  whom  they  can  approach 
at  any  time.  We  feel  we  are  quite  a use- 
ful unit  of  local  government  at  the 
present  time. 

4308.  Sir  John  Wrigley : The  evidence 
of  both  authorities  this  morning  is  put 
rather  more  cautiously  on  this  question 
of  amalgamation  than  would  have  been 
inferred  from  the  written  evidence  which 
shows  quite  baldly  that  you  have,  after 
discussion  together,  agreed  and  are  in 
favour  of  amalgamation.  You  are  in 
favour  of  amalgamation  rather  on  the 
fear  that  something  worse  might  befall 
you  if  you  did  not  amalgamate,  but  it 
is  not  really  your  first  choice?  I say 
this  in  the  hearing  of  "Barnet  because 

they  have  said  the  same  thing. Mr. 

Chairman,  I think  we  went  a little 
further  than  that  in  East  Barnet  and  did 
pass  a resolution  in  which  we  said  we 
were  in  favour  of  amalgamation,  and 
we  went  to  the  County  Council  and  said 
we  were  in  favour  of  amalgamation. 

Sir  John  Wrigley.  I agree  you  have 
said  that,  but  in  the  early  evidence  this 
morning  at  any  rate  we  have  been  left 
with  the  impression  you  are  not  much 
in  favour  of  amalgamation. 


4309.  Chairman : I think  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  there  is  a relative  feeling  of 
safety  if  you  are  over  60,000  rather  than 

under  60,000. That  is  quite  true,  Sir, 

■of  course.  Although  it  has  nowhere 
been  said,  there  is  a sort  of  feeling  that 
a district  with  a population  of  60,000  to 
65,000  is  a sort  of  minimum,  a sort  of 
ideal  size.  Obviously  as  a small 
authority  we  would  be  quite  happy  to 
be  left  alone,  as  Barnet  would,  but  we 
do  not  think  we  are  going  to  be  left 
alone,  so  we  think,  what  is  the  next  best 
for  us  from  our, point  of  view?  Here 
we  have  two  local  authorities  very  con- 
veniently situated  and  very  intertwined  in 
many  aspects,  not  only  on  local  govern- 
ment. The  only  place  one  can  have  any- 
thing like  a social  function  is  in  two 
hotels  in  Barnet.  We  share  a football  club 
which  was  quite  successful  recently.  We 
share  so  many  interests  that  it  is  quite  an 
ideal  solution  if  we  have  to  lose  our 
solitude. 

4310.  Chairman'.  Is  there  anything  else 
you  would  like  to  add,  or  any  of  your 
colleagues? No,  Sir. 

4311.  Chairman : Thank  you  very 
much  indeed,  Councillor  Head,  for 
coming  here  this  morning  Jo  help  us 
still  further,  and  we  shall  certainly  give 
very  full  consideration  to  everything  you 

have  said  to  us? Thank  you  very 

much,  Sir.  We  are  very  grateful  to  you 
for  giving  us  this  opportunity. 


f The  witnesses  withdrew) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Councillor  D.  E.  Breeze 
Mr.  G.  S.  Newnham 
Mr.  H.  T.  Davis 
Mr.  A.  A.  Hamilton 
Dr.  C.  R.  Hillis 

on  behalf  of  Cheshunt  Urban  District  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


4312.  Chairman:  Good  afternoon, 

gentlemen.  May  I first  of  all  say  .that  the 
Commission  have  read  with  very  great 
interest  and  profit  the  original  written 
memorandum  which  was  sent  to  us  by 
you  on  behalf  of  the  Gheshunit  Urban 
District  Council,  and  we  are  also  grateful 
to  you  for  coming  here  to  supplement 
orally  what  you  have  already  told  us. 

I do  not  know  how  far  you  are  familiar 
with  the  procedure  which  we  usually 
adopt  at  these  sessions,  but  what  we  have 
found  to  be  a convenient  procedure  as  a 
rule  is  to  invite  whoever  leads'  the  delega- 
tion of  the  local  authority  who  is  speak- 
ing to  us  to  submit  the  written  informa- 
tion we  have  received  and  then  to  invite 
his  colleagues,  if  he  wants  to,  to  supple- 
ment that,  and  then  we  proceed  to  ques- 
tioning. If  that  is  a convenient  procedure 
to  you  we  would  be  quite  willing  to 
follow  it  this  afternoon,  but  the  important 
thing  is  this:  we  want  you  to  feel  com- 
pletely free  to  put  your  own  case  in  your 
own  way.  Therefore  we  would  like  to 
know  whether  that  procedure  is  con- 
venient or  not,  because  if  you  have  any 
better  ideas  we  would  be  grateful  to  hear 

about  them. Councillor  Breeze:  I 

lead  the  delegation,  Sir.  If  it  is  con- 
venient to  you,  Sir,  and  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Commission,  I propose  to 
read  a statement  and  then  I envisage,  as 
you  have  indicated,  that  you  may  think 
fit  to  ask  questions  on  the  matter 
generally.  Is  it  convenient  for  me  to  start 
-now,  Sir? 

4313.  Yes,  whenever  you  are  ready, 

Councillor  Breeze. Before  I give  my 

evidence,  I will  hand  in  a statement* 
showing  statistics  about  the  Urban  Dis- 
trict, as  to  its  population,  rateable  values, 
properties  owned  etc.  which  may  be  of 
assistance  to  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Commission  in  considering  the  Council’s 
evidence. 

Cheshunt  is  an  Urban  District  in  Hert- 
fordshire  situate  in  the  south  of  the 

* Not  reproduced! 


County,  and  just  inside  the  Metropolitan 
Police  area.  It  is  bounded  on  its  southern 
boundary  by  the  Borough  of  Enfield, 
which  is  in  Middlesex,  and  on  its  eastern 
boundary  by  the  Waltham  Holy  Cross 
Urban  District  Council,  which  is  in  Essex. 
The  remainder  of  its  boundaries  are  with 
authorities  in  Hertfordshire. 

In  a letter  dated  the  I7th  February, 
1958,  addressed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London,  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Urban  District  Council  of  Cheshunt, 
the  Council  were  invited  to  submit  evi- 
dence to  the  Commission  on  certain 
matters  which  were  set  out  in  the  Royal 
Commission’s  letter.  The  Council 
accepted  this  invitation  and  submitted 
their  Statement  of  Evidence  on  the  25th 
April,  1958,  in  a document  which  accom- 
panied a letter  of  that  'date,  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  Council  to  the  Royal 
Commission. 

The  Council,  in  submitting  this  evi- 
dence, confined  themselves  strictly  to  the 
matters  upon  which  they  were  asked  to 
give  their  views,  but  in  the  letter  which 
accompanied  the  statement,  the  Clerk  of 
the  Council  made  reference  to  two  other 
matters.  Firstly,  he  said  that  the  Council 
wished  to  inform  the  Commission  that 
they  had  made  certain  proposals  to  the 
Hertfordshire  County  Council  for  amal- 
gamation of  adjoining  districts,  with  a 
view  to  a larger  but  more  convenient 
area  for  administration,  but  the  proposals 
involved  districts  both  inside  and  outside 
the  Commission’s  area  of  review. 
Secondly,  he  made  the  point  that  it  was 
presumed  that  the  Cheshunt  Urban  Dis- 
trict was  included  in  the  area  of  this 
review  only  because  it  is  within  the 
Metropolitan  Police  area,  and  not  because 
of  any  intention  that  it  should  be  included 
in  a new  system  of  Local  Government 
for  Greater  London.  With  both  of  these 
two  points  I will  deal  laiter. 

I should  now  like  to  refer  to  the 
statement  which  my  Council  made  and 
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which  was  headed  “ Outline  of  Evidence 
on  Services  suggested  by  the  Chairman 
of  ithe  Royal  Commission  on  Local 
Government  in  Greater  London  ’ . The 
statement  was  submitted  in  clear  detail 
and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  repeat  the 
whole  of  -that  evidence,  but  merely  to 
make  ref  erence  to  one  or  two  points  with 
a view  to  explaining  the  Council  s views. 


On  the  question  of  education,  my 
Council  pointed  out  that  in  their  view 
the  Local  Education  Authority,  i.e.  the 
Hertfordshire  County  Council,  is  not 
close  enough,  probably  because  of  the 
large  area  under  its  control,  to  appre- 
ciate the  educational  needs  of  this 
rapidly  growing  Urban  District,  par- 
ticularly so  far  as  secondary  education 
is  concerned,  and  drew  attention  ito  the 
overcrowding  of  some  schools.  The 
Council  .also  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  Divisional  Executive 
Committee  and  that  the  education  ser- 
vice is  administered  directly  by  the 
County  Education  Committee.  The  fact 
that  there  is  no  Divisional  Executive 
Committee  has  called  for  comment  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education  in  the  evi- 
dence which  it  has  submitted  to  the 
Commission.  It  appears  in  paragraph  6 
on  page  19,  where  it  says  that  an  inter- 
mediate tier  of  education  operates 
throughout  all  the  Greater  London  area 
except  London,  the  three . County 
Boroughs  and  -the  Urban  District  of 
Cheshunt.  It  is  my  Council’s  submission 
that  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen 
could  have  been  remedied  either  by  dele- 
gation of  certain  education  functions  to 
the  Urban  District  or,  alternatively  by 
the  establishment  of  a Divisional  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  Education  for  the 
Urban  District.  This  is  the  only  criti- 
cism which  I shall  make  of  the  County 
Council  itself  with  whom  the  Council 


enjoy  the  most  cordial  relations.  Never- 
theless, in  this  field  of  education,  par- 
ticularly secondary  education,  it  is  my 
Council’s  view  that  the  Local  Education 
Authority  has  failed  to  have  regard  to 
the  very  large  numbers  of  people,  who 
are  now  moving  into  the  Urban  District 
and  has  failed  to  make  provision  for 
an  adequate  secondary  education  of  the 
children  of  these  families.  If  the  func- 
tion had  been  administered  by  the 
District  Council  or  if  the  District 
Council  had  some  representation  upon 
a Divisional  Education  Committee,  then 
this  difficulty  would  probably  not  have 


arisen  because  its  impact  would  have 
been  observed  at  an  earlier  stage. 

Elsewhere  in  the  statement,  we  have 
referred  to  instances  where  there  is  a 
dual  control  of  a similar  service,  e.g., 
the  control  of  watercourses,  ditches  and 
ponds  by  the  Lee  Conservancy  Catch- 
ment Board  and  the  District  Council; 
the  regulation  of  buildings  and  the  sani- 
tation of  buildings  where  the  Council 
refer  to  ithe  dual  responsibilities  of  the 
Factories  Inspector  and  the  Senior  Pub- 
lic Health  Inspector  so  far  as  factories 
are  concerned,  and  the  dual  responsibili- 
ties of  the  County  Council  and  .the 
District  Council  in  respect  of  premises 
licensed  for  Music  and  Dancing.  The 
only  other  point  upon  which  I need 
elaborate  insofar  as  the  relationship  of 
the  County  Council  and  the  District 
Council  is  concerned,  is  in  respect  of 
Town  and  Country  Planning.  Here  we 
feel  that  there  should  be  a greater 
measure  of  delegation  to  the  District 
Council.  We  recognise  that  it  is  un- 
doubtedly necessary  that  some  larger 
authority  may  have  to  prepare  a develop- 
ment plan  for  a Gounty,  but  it  is  their 
submission  that  insofar  as  the  planning 
of  a particular  town  is  concerned,  the 
District  Counoil  should  be  empowered 
to  prepare  future  revisions  of  the  Town 
Map  and  further,  that  the  District 
Council  should  have  a right  to  exercise 
all  the  functions  under  Part  III  of  the 
Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947. 
The  present  system  is  most  cumbersome 
and  affords  the  duplication  of  work  by 
two  authorities. 

There  is  also  a criticism  of  the  con- 
trol of  local  authorities  by  government 
departments  contained  in  the  statement 
with  which  I am  now  dealing,  but  I will 
leave  my  comments  on  that  until  later 
when  I propose  to  deal  with  the  relation- 
ship between  local  authorities  and  gov- 
ernment departments  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  Urban  District  Council  of 
Cheshunt  see  this. 

My  Council  have  perused  the  evi- 
dence contained  in  the  Memoranda  from 
Government  Departments  submitted  to 
the  Royal  Commission.  They  appreciate 
that  it  is  not  submitted  ito  the  Councils 
specifically  for  the  purpose  of  making 
comments,  but  since  an  opportunity  has 
been  given  to  the  Council  of  giving  oral 
evidence,  this  does  provide  a chance  for 
commenting  and,  indeed,  criticising  the 
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evidence  submitted  by  the  Government 
Departments. 

4314.  Chairman : If  I may  interrupt 
for  a moment,  do  not  feel  inhibited  by 
criticising  'the  evidence,  because  we  pub- 
lished it  in  printed  form  so  that  every 
local  authority  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  criticising  it  if  it  wished  to  ; 
so  do  not  feel  surreptitious  about  it. 
1 am  very  grateful.  Sir — 'that  forti- 
fies some  of  the  remarks  I shall  make 
in  a moment. 

I have  already  dealt  with  matters 
relating  to  education  and  propose  to 
offer  no  comment  on  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

With  regard  to  the  evidence  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  it  mentions  the  pro- 
posal that  the  Health  and  Welfare  Ser- 
vices should  be  delegated  to  certain  local 
authorities,  based  upon  a population 
figure  of  60,000  for  authorities  outside 
London,  and  it  also  suggested  that  this 
is  too  low  for  a minimum  population 
figure  for  the  Greater  London  area.  My 
Council  cannot  accept  the  view  that 
population  only  should  be  the  governing 
factor  in  determining  whether  an 
authority  should  or  should  not  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Services.  It  is  their  view  that  ability  to 
undertake  such  functions  should  be  the 
prime  consideration  and  no  one  better 
than  the  County  Council  itself  would  be 
able  to  judge  this.  My  Council  are  keen 
that  they  should  eventually  administer 
some  of  these  services  in  the  Cheshunt 
Urban  District,  particularly  'those  ser- 
vices which  at  present  exist  in  the 
district  and  it  would  probably  mean  no 
more  than  a change  of  administrative 
centre  to  provide  local  control.  Many 
of  the  services,  for  instance,  health,  mid- 
wifery and  Health  Visitors,  etc.,  are  of 
such  a personal  nature  that  the  Council 
consider  it  would  be  far  better  for  them 
to  be  administered  by  officers  and  mem- 
bers who  are  on  the  spot  in  the  district ; 
to  whom  any  complaints  or  suggestions 
could  be  made  and  dealt  with  at  first 
■hand  and  no  doubt  the  Consultants  who 
attend  ithe  Health  Clinics  and  Centres 
could  be  engaged  by  the  District  Council 
to  carry  out  these  services.  The  Ministry, 
at  page  68  paragraph  90,  draws  attention 
to  the  undesirability  that  control  over 
these  services  should  be  at  a point  too 
far  removed  from  the  individuals  who 
benefit. 


The  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
.Government,  in  their  evidence,  at  page 
109  paragraph  27  onwards,  praise  the 
work  of  the  authorities  within  the  Com- 
mission’s area  and  say  they  have  proved 
themselves  capable  of  providing  for  the 
housing  needs  of  their  districts  so  long 
as  building  land  has  been  available 
within  their  own  boundaries  or  close  to 
them,  and  they  comment  that  without 
exception  they  have  been  technically 
competent  to  do  the  job  in  a reasonably 
efficient  way.  It  is  pertinent  here,  per- 
haps, to  refer  back  to  the  Council’s  own 
Statement  of  Evidence  under  the  head- 
ing “ Housing  ”,  in  which  the  Council 
draw  attention  to  what  they  consider  to 
be  a serious  defect  in  the  organization 
of  local  government  inasmuch  as  the 
elected  representatives  are  prevented 
from  exercising  properly  the  powers  of 
the  Housing  Act,  and  that  they  are 
forced  to  accept  standards  very  much 
lower  than  they  would  expect  to  find  in 
modern  housing  development. 

The  Cheshunt  Urban  District  Council 
have  suffered  from  this  arbitrary  prun- 
ing of  the  cost  of  houses  by  this  Govern- 
ment Department,  and  it  is  our  sub- 
mission that  the  District  Council  are  the 
best  judges  of  what  housing  applicants 
will  require,  and  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  provide  houses  of  a reason- 
able standard  and  not  suffer  from  the 
cutting  down  by  officers  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  schemes  which  they  submit.  We 
make  a suggestion  that  the  control  at 
present  exercised  be  altered  to  an  allo- 
cation of  a maximum  annual  loan  con- 
sent, and  that  the  District  Council  should 
be  given  much  greater  freedom  to  de- 
cide, within  this  limit,  the  number,  types 
and  standard  of  dwellings  to  be  pro- 
vided. It  seems  most  unfortunate  to  my 
Council  that  merely  because  we  have  to 
go  to  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  only  for  a consent  to  loan, 
and  I emphasize  that  that  is  all  we 
require,  since  housing  subsidies  are  no 
longer  paid  on  general  housing  needs, 
that  the  Ministry  should  be  invested 
with  such  wide  powers  of  being  able  to 
refuse  to  agree  to  dwellings  of  a stan- 
dard which  the  Council  requires. 

The  same  Ministry  also  suggests  that 
a central  organization  might  be  estab- 
lished to  take  charge  of  the  collection 
and  disposal  of  London’s  refuse  and  that 
this  might,  with  advantage,  be  extended 
to  include  some  or  all  of  the  other  areas. 
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My  Council  do  not  accept  this  view,  and 
I think  I can  say  that  the  difficulties 
which  are  outlined  in  the  Ministry’s  evi- 
dence do  not  appear  in  the  Urban  Dis- 
trict of  Cheshunt.  We  hope  that  the 
Commission  will  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  this  idea  as  a general  prin- 
ciple although,  of  course,  it  may  have 
certain  merits  in  the  congested  areas  of 
the  London  County  Council.  So  far 
as  my  Council  are  concerned,  it  appears 
to  add  only  another  additional  control 
over  a service  which  would  have  to  be 
administered  locally,  whether  it  was  con- 
trolled locally  or  centrally,  and  it  would 
be  marked  with  a consequent  reduction 
in  interest  in  the  service.  If  there  is  one 
thing  which  stands  out  as  a source  of 
complaints,  it  is  the  refuse  collection 
service,  for  if  one  single  bin  is  unfor- 
tunately .missed  in  collection,  the  person 
concerned  soon  complains,  and  he  would 
•be  most  concerned  if,  on  complaining 
to  the  local  Council,  he  was  met  with 
the  reply  that  he  must  complain  to  some 
higher  and  more  remote  authority.  The 
Council  see  that  there  might  be  some 
considerable  disadvantage  to  an  .area 
such  as  Cheshunt  where  the  cost  of 
refuse  collection  is  reasonably  low.  It 
might  be  that  the  pooling  of  collections 
would  cast  a burden  in  cost  on  the 
Urban  District  of  Cheshunt,  with  a con- 
sequent reduction  in  the  Inner  and 
Central  London  areas.  The  diversity  of 
arrangements  for  refuse  disposal  and 
collection  to  suit  the  opportunities  and 
circumstances  of  each  district,  is  surely 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  coun- 
try’s appreciation  of  free  enterprise. 
Centralised  control  would  no  doubt 
appeal  to  the  minds  of  some  civil  ser- 
vants looking  at  the  present  hotch-potch 
arrangements  for  refuse  collection,  but 
like  the  argument  for  nationalisation  of 
industry  which  has  much  to  commend  it 
on  purely  theoretical  grounds,  the  per- 
sonal element  is  neglected  and  this  per- 
sonal element  is  of  vital  importance  in 
running  any  service. 

Dealing  with  the  evidence  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Avia- 
tion, my  Council  are  alarmed  to  find  yet 
more  cases  submitted  for  removing  the 
administration  of  a former  service  from 
the  local  authority  to  a centralised  body 
and  the  arguments  used,  iin  .my  Council’s 
opinion,  .are  almost  outrageous  in  many 
respects.  It  is  appreciated  that  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Avia- 
tion have  possibly  been  the  Cinderella 


of  Government  Departments  insofar  as 
the  provision  of  money  for  work  is  con- 
cerned by  comparison  with  other  Minis- 
tries, but  it  is  quite  wrong,  in  my  Coun- 
cil’s submission,  that  it  should  be  used 
in  the  evidence  given  by  the  Ministry 
to  support  their  claim  for  withdrawal 
of  powers  from  District  Councils.  The 
Ministry  use  the  lack  of  money  which 
has  resulted  in  the  lack  of  improvements, 
to  argue  that  local  authorities  respon- 
sible for  these  services  have  not  done 
their  job.  My  Council  will  go  much 
further  and  say  that  in  many  respects  it 
is  due  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and 
Civil  Aviation  themselves  that  improve- 
ments of  roads  have  -been  neglected.  For 
example,  in  paragraph  16  on  page  164, 
it  is  suggested  that  bottlenecks  and  the 
hazards  to  the  safety  of  road  users  might 
be  greatly  improved  by  a comparatively 
small  realignment  of  kerbs,  erection  of 
guard  rails  and  provision  of  traffic  signs. 
What  has  been  our  experience  in  Ches- 
hunt? Applications  for  traffic  signals 
at  the  junction  of  the  Great  Cambridge 
Road  with  Church  Lane  were  turned 
down  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and 
Civil  Aviation.  An  application  for  a 
pedestrian  crossing  on  the  Great  Cam- 
bridge Road  by  Church  Lane,  was  like- 
wise refused  and  an  application  for  a 
pedestrian  crossing  in  Waltham  Cross 
New  Town  was  also  rejected.  When  we 
asked  for  a “ Traffic  Signals  Ahead  ” 
sign  to  be  erected  on  the  Great  Cam- 
bridge .Road  on  either  side  of  a very 
busy  junction  this,  too,  was  refused  by 
the  Ministry. 

It  is  very  difficult  in  some  instances 
to  understand  how  a Government  De- 
partment would  tackle  local  problems. 
For  instance.  Urban  District  Councils 
and  some  County  Councils  are  now  re- 
sponsible for  making  up  private  streets. 
Who  would  carry  out  this  function  if  a 
single  tier  higher  authority  were  consti- 
tuted? The  New  Streets  Act  would 
have  .to  be  altered  because  the  time 
element  which  is  introduced  in  that  Act 
could  not  possibly  be  carried  out  by  a 
Government  Department  There  would 
be  a further  complication  to  planning 
control  since  another  body  would  need 
to  be  responsible  for  all  development 
with  an  iaccess  on  to  an  existing  high- 
way and  on  details  of  road  construction. 

These  are  but  a few  comments  on  the 
evidence  of  the  several  Government  De- 
partments. It  would  be  pointless  to  go 
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through,  all  that  evidence  and  to  com- 
ment on  every  proposal.  But  1 hope  that 
from  what  I have  said  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  tenor  of  the  Council’s  evidence 
so  far  is  that  they  would  object  most 
strongly  to  any  further  services, 
functions  or  powers  being  taken  away 
from  .them  and  given  either  to  Govern- 
ment Departments  or  to  the  County 
Council.  In  their  view,  one  of  the  aims 
of  Local  Government  reorganization 
must  be  to  stimulate  public  interest  in 
local  affairs  and  to  aid  this,  to  return 
to  local  Councils  some  of  the  functions 
removed  to  County  levels,  such  as 
planning  control,  education  and  health 
services.  It  is  alarming  to  my  Council 
to  see  that  the  Government  Depart- 
ments propose  .that  certain  powers 
should  be  removed  from  authorities  alto- 
gether, particularly  when  it  is  to.  some- 
one as  remote  as  a Government  Depart- 
ment or  a Regional  Authority.  From  a 
ratepayer’s  point  of  view,  he  wants  to 
be  able  to  get  in  touch  easily  with  the 
responsible  body  to  complain  about 
some  service  which  he  considers  is  fall- 
ing down  or  could  be  improved,  or  he 
may  wish  to  seek  .advice  on  some  of  the 
services  or  obtain  assistance.  He  may 
even  wish  to  give  his  views  on  some  local 
improvement.  If  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  -treatment  he  receives  at  the  Town 
Hall,  .then  he  has  the  further  remedy  of 
complaining  to  his  local  Councillor  who 
can  raise  the  matter  officially  with  the 
Council.  It  must  he  remembered  that 
there  are  many  Councillors  fox  the 
Urban  District,  18  in  fact,  to  whom  a 
ratepayer  may  put  his  troubles.  There 
are  only  two  County  Councillors  for  our 
district,  and  the  centre  .of  administration 
is  far  removed  from  Cheshunt.  But,  of 
course,  if  .any  service  were  controlled 
by  a Government  Department  or  a 
Regional  Authority,  .then  the  only  action 
a person  could  take  would  be  an  official 
complaint  to  them  firstly,  and  sub- 
sequently to  his  local  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment. I hope  I shall  not  be  misunder- 
stood if  I say  that  this  course  would 
probably  not  bring  a speedy  remedy, 
certainly  not  so  speedily  as  would  a com- 
plaint to  a local  official  at  .the  Town 
Hall. 

It  -is  our  .submission  that  the  local 
Council  should  be  the  body  charged 
with  the  control  of  most  of  these  local 
services ; with  the  control  of  expendi- 
ture and  with  the  actions  of  the  officials. 
They  are  a-ble  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion .by  means  of  their  minutes  and  the 


public  meetings  of  -the  Council  at  which 
the  Press  are  present.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  .that  the  Press  are  most  co- 
operative in  publishing  items  of  informa- 
tion to  the  residents. 

In  short,  my  Council’s  views  are  that 
if  more  powers  are  removed  from  the 
local  Council  to  the  County  Council  or 
to  Government  Departments,  .then  Local 
Government,  and  I emphasise  the  word 
“Local”,  as  we  know  it  today  would 
change,  .and  the  Urban  District  Council 
would  be  reduced  almost  to  the  status 
of  a Parish  Council.  Surely  .the  in- 
tention must  now  .be  to  give  back  to  the 
District  Councils  some  of  the  powers 
which  have  -been  -taken  away,  either  by 
direct  conferment  or  .by  fairly  full  dele- 
gation from  the  County  Council  or  the 
Government  Departments.  The  Council 
are  also  of  the  -opinion  that  the  rigid 
control  at  present  exercised  .by  Govern- 
ment Departments  must  be  relaxed  and 
that  all  Councils  should  have  much 
greater  freedom  to.  decide  matters 
appertaining  to  their  -own  district  with- 
out the  need  for  submission  to  a 
Government  Department  and  the 
arbitrary  altering  and  pruning  such  as 
now  go.es  on.  Far  from  stimulating 
interest  in  Local  Government,  these 
practices,  if  not  remedied  would,  in  my 
Council’s  opinion,  sound  the  death  knell 
of  Local  Government. 

Some  comment  is  probably  necessary 
on  the  financial  aspect  of  the  CounoU’s 
activities. 

On  the  1st  April,  1959,  the  Rateable 
Value  was  £422,876,  and  this  shows  an 
.increase  of  £53,987  during  the  last  12 
months  of  which  only  £27,749  is  in  re- 
spect -of  the  operation  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1958. 

The  rate  poundages  for  the  last  few 
years  are  shown  together  with  the  rate- 
able value  at  1st  April  each  year  and 
the  final  penny  rate  product. 


Total  Rate 

District 

Rateable 

Penny  Rate 

Poundage 

Council 

Value  at 
1st  April 

Product 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

£ 

£ 

1956/57 

18  6 

5 5 

341,684 

1,425 

1957/58 

20  0 

5 9 

+340,670 

1,483 

1958/59 

21  0 

6 3i 

368,889 

1,610 

1959/60  (Est.)  21  0 

7 6k 

422,876 

1,780 

* Reduction  due  to  operation  of  Rating  and  Valuation 
Act,  1957. 


During  the  last  few  years,  considerable 
capital  expenditure  has  been  incurred 
particularly  on  Housing  and  Advances 
to  borrowers  for  House  Purchase,  whilst 
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the  non-productive  services  have  not  been 
neglected. 


4315.  Chairman : We  will  read  the 
figures  you  are  omitting  into  the  record, 
shall  we? 'If  you  please,  Sir,  yes. 


Housing 

Housing 

Advances 

Rate 

Services 

Total 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1956/57 

1957/58 

1958/59 

343,527 

246,315 

93,262 

182,749  36,492 

304,212  Cr.  2,542 
454,791  50,869 

562,768 

547,985 

598,922 

The  total  loan  debt  has  increased  con- 
currently with  the  expenditure  but  the 
comparison  of  productive  (Housing)  with 
non-productive  (rate  services)  debt,  shows 
that  the  financial  position  of  the  Local 
Authority  is  particularly  strong — 

1958/59  Productive  95-80  per  cent. 

Non-Productive  4-20  per  cent. 

Quite  a lot  of  capital  expenditure  is 
expected  to  'be  financed  during  the  next 
10  years  from  the  proceeds  of  gravel 
winning  for  which  the  Council  have  let 
or  hope  to  let  tire  rights.  A conservative 
estimate  of  the  sum  which  the  Council 
expect  to  receive  is  £250,000. 

I now  propose  to  deal  with  the  two 
matters  to  which  the  Clerk  referred  in 
his  letter  to  the  Commission  of  the  25th 
April,  1958. 

The  first  point  was  the  fact  that  the 
Council  had  made  to  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Council,  some  proposals:  for 
amalgamation  of  adjoining  districts  with 
a view  to  creating  a larger  but  more  con- 
venient area  for  administration.  This  is 
coupled  with  the  second  point  which  the 
Clerk  made,  that  it  was  presumed  that 
the  Cheshunt  Urban  District  was 
included  in  the  area  of  review  only 
because  it  happened  to  be  in  the  Metro- 
politan Police  area,  and  not  because  of 
any  intention  that  it  should  be  included 
in  a new  system  of  Local  Government  for 
Central  London.  I would  prefer  to  deal 
with  .this  point  first. 

My  Council  wish  to  remain  in  the 
County  of  Hertfordshire  for  Local 
Government  purposes.  It  may  appear 
from  what  I have  said  previously  that 
the  Council  have  some  criticism  of  the 
County  Council.  This  is  not  the  case. 
Apart  from  the  education  service  our 
only  criticism  is  mainly  of  the  system  of 
Local  Government  whereby  certain  ser- 
vices have  been  removed  from  the 
District  Council  to  the  County  Council. 
We  enjoy  the  most  cordial  relationship 
with  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council 
and  have  nothing  but  admiration  for  the 


manner  in  which  they  carry  out  their 
duties. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  appreciated  that 
mere  cordial  relationships  would  not 
justify  a plea  to  remain  in  Hertfordshire 
unless  there  were  other  grounds  to  sup- 
port this.  My  Council  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  best  system  of  Local  Government 
is  one  which  is  somewhat  akin  to  the 
present  system,  i.e.  a County  Council 
and  a number  of  District  Councils,  with 
the  proviso  that  larger  District  Councils 
at  least  should  be  vested  with  far  more 
powers  and  duties  than  those  which  they 
at  present  have.  My  Council  also  con- 
sider that  the  creation  of  very  large  units 
of  administration  would  not  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  Local  Government;  in 
fact,  this  would  be  better  described  as 
Regional  Government.  If  it  is  the  inten- 
tion in  the  future  to  extend  the  area  of 
the  London  County  Council  or  to  create 
some  other  large  Authority,  my  Council 
sincerely  hope  that  they  will  not  be 
included  in  the  extended  or  larger  area. 
Whilst  this  is  not  a matter  which  con- 
cerns them  intimately  at  the  moment,  it 
is  their  view  that  the  present  area  of  the 
London  County  Council  is  certainly 
large  enough  (other  persons  may  consider 
it  to  be  too  large)  for  a convenient  unit 
of  administration  and  to  include 
Cheshunt  in  such  a Regional  Organiza- 
tion, would  remove  from  it  any  vestige 
of  hope  for  an  efficiently  •run  'district  with 
the  Councillors,  the  Ratepayers  and  the 
Officers  taking  part  in  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community. 

My  Council  do  not  accept  the  view 
that  Local  Government  can  only  be  run 
efficiently  by  units  with  a very  large 
population,  and  they  would  be  quite 
happy  if  they  were  left  just  as  they  are. 
lit  should  be  explained  that  Cheshunt  is 
a rapidly  growing  district,  with  a fast 
increasing  population  because  of  areas 
of  land  being  rezoned  _ for  housing 
development.  The  Council  are  alive  to 
the  responsibilities  which  this  develop- 
ment brings,  and  they  themselves  are  at 
present  undertaking  certain  schemes  of 
[improvement.  An  area  near  to  the 
Manor  House  (which  is  the  Council’s 
Offices)  is  -being  developed  by  the  Coun- 
cil where  they  are  erecting  the  first  phase 
of  a scheme  which  includes  the  erection 
of  a number  of  shops,  offices,  flats  and 
maisonettes,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road  they  have  recently  received 
approval  from  the  Ministry  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government  to  the  erection 
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of  a public  ball.  This  latter  scheme,  with 
further  shops  and  flats,  is  estimated  to 
cost  somewhere  within  the  region  of 
£80,000. 

So  far  as  the  rest  of  the  district  is 
concerned,  the  Council  are  improving 
their  Library  service,  and  in  particular, 
introducing  a .Mobile  Library  to  tour 
the  district,  commencing  in  September 
next.  They  have  acquired  a large  area 
of  land  for  open  space  known  as  Ches- 
hunt  Marshes  from  part  of  which,  inci- 
dentally, the  Council  axe  reaping  some 
considerable  financial  benefit  from  gravel 
winning. 

The  Council  are  at  present  undertaking 
the  survey  of  two  very  large  areas  in 
the  Urban  District  with  a view  to  re- 
development schemes  'being  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  appropriate  .Ministry. 

These  are  but  some  examples  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Council  are  tackl- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  this  rapidly 
expanding  district.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  Council  would  be  happy 
to  remain  as  they  are,  they  appreciate 
that  it  might  be  considered  that  larger 
units  of  administration  must  be  created, 
and  with  a view  to  putting  forward  some 
constructive  suggestions,  they  have  made 
a .proposal  to  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council  that  Cheshunt  should  amal- 
gamate with  certain  of  its  neighbours 
and  absorb  small  parts  of  others.  I 
produce  a .map  showing  the  areas  which 
my  Council  suggest  could  form  the  new 
unit  of  administration.  Some  of  these 
areas  are,  of  course,  outside  the  area  of 
the  Commission’s  review,  tat  it  is  neces- 
sary to  mention  this  in  order  to  show 
what  my  Council  have  in  mind. 

These  last  proposals  were  made  in 
July,  1957,  and  provide  for  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  Urban  District  of  Ches- 
hunt with  the  Urban  District  of  Hoddes- 
don  in  Hertfordshire,  and  the  Urban 
District  of  Waltham  Holy  Cross  in 
Essex,  except  for  the  part  of  that  dis- 
trict which  lies  to  the  south  of  a line 
extended  across  the  district  of  the  Wal- 
tham Holy  Cross  from  the  Urban  Dis- 
trict Council  of  Cheshunt’s  boundary 
where  it  meets  the  Enfield  boundary. 
The  proposals  also  included  the  absorp- 
tion of  parts  of  the  Parishes  of  Northaw 
and  Bishop’s  Hatfield  in  the  Hatfield 
Rural  District,  parts  of  the  Parishes  of 
Bayford  and  Brickendon  in  the  Hertford 
Rural  District,  and  parts  of  the  Parishes 
of  Nazeing  and  Roydon  in  Essex. 


Originally,  my  Council  also  had  a .pro- 
posal to  extend  their  southern  boundary 
into  and  to  include  part  of  the  Borough 
of  Enfield,  but  have  now  decided  not  to 
proceed  with  it. 

The  Hertfordshire  County  Council  and 
the  Essex  County  Council  each  were 
informed  of  my  Council’s  proposals,  as 
were  each  of  the  other  authorities  who 
would  be  affected  thereby.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  population  of  an  area  so 
created  would  .ultimately  amount  to 
something  like  74,000  and  would  have 
a rateable  value  of  about  £863,000.  The 
area  would  be  29,328  acres  approxi- 
mately. It  is  my  Councils  submission 
that  if  an  area  of  this  size  were  created 
and  if  it  were  left  out  of  any  Greater 
London  Regional  Organization  of  Local 
Government  and  was  in  Hertfordshire, 
then  the  population  and  resources  of  the 
area  so  created  would  be  sufficient  that 
it  could  undertake  all  the  services  I have 
suggested  should  be  delegated  or  con- 
ferred upon  authorities  having  .popula- 
tions of  60,000  or  more. 

To  sum  up  my  Council’s  case,  we  ask 
firstly  that  the  District  Council  should 
.be  given  much  greater  freedom  in  the 
administration  of  their  district  and 
certainly  .more  .powers  and  functions  to 
perform  ; secondly,  that  the  present  rigid 
control  by  Government  Departments 
should  be  relaxed;  and  thirdly,,  that 
whilst  emphatically  we  have  no  wish  to 
be  brought  into  a Greater  London  area 
of  .Local  Government  and  wish  to  re- 
main in  the  Administrative  County  of 
Hertford,  if  it  is  considered  that  larger 
units  of  Local  Government  should  be 
created,  then  my  Council  command  the 
scheme  which  is  now  submitted  to  the 
.favourable  consideration  of  whatever 
Authority  may  have  the  power  in  the 
future  to  decide  such  a matter.  That, 
Sir,  concludes  my  evidence. 

4316.  Thank  you  very  .much,  Coun- 
cillor Breeze.  Do  any  of  your  colleagues 

wish  to  say  anything  at  this  stage? 

No,  Sir ; they  have  come  here  today  to 
try  and  answer  any  questions  that  the 
Commission  might  think  fit  to  ask.  Sir. 

4317.  Thank  you.  May  I ask  one  or 
.two  general  questions  before  we  come 
to  the  various  different  functions?  The 
first  point  I wanted  to  raise  was  this: 
(I  must  not  call  these  your  proposals 
for  amalgamation,  but — what  shall  I call 
them? — your  thoughts  about  possible 
amalgamation.)  Supposing  some  such 
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plan  as  you  had  possibly  in  mind  were 
approved,  would  lit  make  any  difference 
in  your  mind  as  to  the  desirability  or 
otherwise  of  the  plan  if  the  amalgamated 
area  were  to  form  part  of  Middlesex 

instead  part  of  Hertfordshire? Well, 

Sir,  I think  that  one  might  almost  say 
that  historical  considerations  operate  in 
these  circumstances.  I do  not  know  that 
we  have  considered  that  point  suffi- 
ciently, but  I know  that  the  feeling  of 
the  councillors  would  be  unanimous  that 
whether  for  sentimental  reasons  or  other- 
wise we  should  very  definitely  prefer 
to  remain  in  Hertfordshire. 

4318.  I appreciate  that,  and  I quite 
understand  it.  I do  not  think  we  have 
to  elaborate  that.  You  have  been  part 
of  Hertfordshire  for  many  years.  But 
supposing — and  this  is  merely  a supposi- 
tion ; do  not  think  I am  suggesting  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  but  merely  to  test  it 
— that  your  amalgamated  district  were 
in  fact  part  of  Middlesex,  is  there  any 
reason  why  it  should  not  work  just  as 
well  administratively  as  it  would  if  it 

were  part  of  Hertford? No,  Sir,  I 

do  not  think  I can  say  it  would  make 
any  great  deal  of  difference.  As  I said 
in  the  course  of  my  evidence,  our 
relationships  with  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Council  have  always  been  most 
harmonious,  and  obviously  one  would 
wish  them  to  continue  so,  but  X do  not 
think  I can  put  it  any  higher  than  this. 

4319.  The  only  reason  I ask  is  (not 

that  I have  any  particular  thought  of 
this  in  mind)  that  when  one  looks  at  the 
map  at  what  one  might  call  the  north- 
eastern extension  you  find  some  very 
odd  boundaries.  A Middlesex  man 
would,  I suppose,  regard  them  as 
promontories  coming  into  Middlesex, 
and  a Hertfordshire  man  would  regard 
them  as  promontories  coming  into 
Hertfordshire.  But  I only  want  to  be 
clear  that  the  ideas  you  adumbrate  as  to 
a possible  amalgamation  there  as  far  as 
I understand  are  not  entirely  dependent 
upon  whether  the  amalgamated  area  is 
in  one  county  or  the  other? No. 

4320.  The  arguments  would  be 
equally  valid  whichever  way  it  was? 
Yes,  I think  that  is  fair. 

4321.  Will  you  tell  me  one  or  two 

things  about  your  area  which  I do  not 
know  as  well  as  I ought  to?  It  is  a 
rapidly  growing  area,  as  you  said.  The 
population  is  increasing  quite  fast,  is  it 
not? Very  fast,  Sir,  yes. 


4322.  What  is  the  target  under  the 

Hertfordshire  County  plan — it  is  40,000, 
is  if  not? It  is  40.000. 

4323.  And  your  present  population  Is 

how  much? It  is  30,000  as  near  as 

we  can  say. 

4324.  Yes,  I have  the  1957  census  of 
28,000.  So  that  you  have  quite  a lot 

of  land  still  left  for  various  uses? 

Yes,  Sir ; it  is  mostly  green  belt. 

4325.  How  much  land  have  you  got 
effectively  for  use  for  building  purposes? 
You  have  your  eye  on  quite  a lot  for 

gravel  working. -Mr.  Hamilton : We 

have  plans  approved  now  for  approxi- 
mately 1,500  further  houses,  and  they 
are  being  built  at  the  rate  of  600  a year. 
A recent  decision  by  the  Minister  has 
added  a further  45  acres  for  the  boroughs 
of  Outer  London  to  develop,  and  there 
is  not  a great  deal  of  land  left.  One  of 
the  redevelopment  schemes  that  the 
oounoil  has  in  mind  will  allow  for  some 
increase.  And  there  is  a further  area 
of  land  approximately  30  acres  in  extent 
which  is  frozen  for  the  time  being 
because  it  is  oovered  with  productive 
glasshouses  which  will  ultimately  prob- 
ably come  in  for  development. 

4326.  This  population  that  you  are 
providing  for,  can  you  .tell  us  where  if  is 

coming  from? A large  amount  of  it 

comes,  I (think,  from  the  Outer  London 
area,  some  from  our  own  families  in- 
creasing, .and  of  course  we  have  had 
built  already  in  the  district  something 
like  one  thousand  houses  by  private 
enterprise.  I would  like -to  add  one  other 
.point  on  the  population  side.  The  new 
houses  have  .been  so  rapidly  buill 
recently  that  those  are  not  fully 
occupied  yet.  The  families  coming  out 
are  usually  newly-marrieds  and  with 
young  children,  and  the  population  will 
be  greater,  I think,  very  soon. 

4327.  Do  you  keep  tabs  at  all  on 
where  they  come  from?- — Only 
through  an  occasional  census  for  any 
reason.  We  did  .take  a census  on  one 
.particular  estate  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  number  of  schoolchildren 
and  we  found  out  roughly  where  they 
came  from. 

4328.  Was  this  one  of  your  own 

estates? No,  a private  estate.  We 

circulated  the  owners. 

4329.  What  was  the  result  of  that  in- 
quiry?  Mr.  Newnham : Ninety  per 
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cent  came  from  outside — Edmonton, 
Wood  Green  and  Tottenham. 

4330.  So  you  have  been  providing 
quite  considerably  for  overspill,  not  only 
from  possibly  parts  of  London  but  from 
the  rebuilt  areas  of  Edmonton  and  other 

parts? Yes.  We  are  not  a receiving 

area  but  at  the  moment  180  houses  have 
been  built  by  Tottenham,  694  by 
Edmonton,  and  the  Minister  has  now 
confirmed  a compulsory  purchase  order 
for  another  45  acres  of  housing  land 
for  Tottenham,  Wood  Green  and 
Edmonton. 

4331.  Who  is  building  those  houses? 
— — The  boroughs  by  direct  labour. 

4332.  The  boroughs? Yes. 

4333.  So  you  have  really  been  pro- 
viding some  of  the  overspill  from  those 

three  boroughs? 'Which  we  contend 

should  go  to  the  new  towns. 

4334.  And  you  have  not  got  a lot  of 

room  left  then? Mr.  Hamilton : Not 

a great  deal,  no. 

4335.  Have  you  enough  room  to 
accommodate  another  10,000  people, 
which  is  roughly  the  difference  between 
your  present  population  and  the  target 

population  under  the  plan? -My 

calculations  are  that  with  the  new  houses 
that  are  being  built  we  shall  gat  up  to 
35,000  by  1963,  and  .the  rest  will  come 
by  degrees  with  natural  increase,  and 
then  these  areas  frozen  fox  greenhouse 
use  at  the  moment  will  also  produce  a 
further  increase  later  on. 

4336.  So  it  does  not  look  as  if  you  are 

likely  to  have  much  more  room  at  any- 
thing like  the  present  densities  .at  aniy  rate 
than  will  accommodate  the  target  popula- 
tion under  the  plan? No,  no  more 

than  that  we  should  say. 

4337.  That  means,  does  it  not,  that 

most  of  your  area  is  pretty  well  built  up 
there? Yes,  Sir. 

4338.  Except  that  part  of  it  which  is  a 

green  belt? Yes. 

4339.  Supposing  I were  to  come  across 
the  boundary,  not  knowing  the  area 
personally,  from  Enfield  going  into 
Cheshunt,  could  I .tell  by  looking  whether 
I had  moved  out  of  one  area  into 

another? 1 think  you  might  do  so  if 

you  came  out  on  the  Great  Cambridge 
Road,  but  on  the  old  road  I doubt  if 
you  would. 

4340.  If  I came  on  the  Great  Cam- 
bridge Road  what  would  strike  my  eye? 


You  would  notice  the  end  of 

development  immediately,  and  the 
general  opening  of  the  countryside  and 
the  beginning  of  the  glasshouse  develop- 
ment. 

4341.  I see.  But  I suppose  it  is  fair  to 
say  that,  although  the  density  may  be 
different,  Enfield  and  Cheshunt  are  really 

one  built  up  area  practically? They 

do  join  up,  yes. 

4342.  What  about  Waltham  Holy 

Cross,  the  northern  section  at  any  rate, 
is  that  fairly  well  built  up? The  de- 

velopment follows  very  closely  between 
the  Cambridge  Road  and  the  railway 
right  the  way  up  until  you  come  within 
half  a mile  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
district. 

4343.  Where  do  most  of  your  people 

work? The  largest  employers  are 

probably  the  greenhouse,  glasshouse  in- 
dustry. We  have  our  own  industry  on 
the  estate  that  has  developed  recently 
near  to  Cheshunt  station  and  Waltham 
Cross  station.  A fair  proportion  find 
their  way  to  the  industrial  estates  at  En- 
field on  the  Great  Cambridge  Road.  And 
there  is  ithe  proportion  of  course  that 
travel  to  Town. 

4344.  That  is  not  a very  large  pro- 
portion, is  it? 1 think  it  is  a grow- 

ing proportion,  and  it  is  probably  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  district  is  popu- 
lar. The  line  is  being  electrified  and  will 
open  as  an  electric  railway  in  1960 ; that 
railway  has  been  closed  for  some  time. 

4345.  But  bearing  in  mind  the  fact 

that  you  have  not  got  room  for  very 
much  increase  in  your  population,  I sup- 
pose that  the  probability  is  that  a large 
proportion  of  the  people  living  in 
Cheshunt  will  continue  to  work  either 
in  Cheshunt  or  in  the  north-eas-t  section 
of  (the  m^p  generally? Yes,  the  pro- 

posal for  additional  industry  in  Cheshunt 
was  based  on  some  idea  of  the  increase 
in  population.  It  was  borne  in  mind 
in  the  plan. 

4346.  You  did  suggest  a moment  ago 

that  it  was  quite  possible  that  the  glass- 
house industry  would  decline  in  import- 
ance and  the  population  rise  as  this  took 
place,  over  the  years  of  course. Yes. 

4347.  That  would  alter,  would  it  not, 
the  balance  of  the  population  employed 

within  or  without? It  could  do,  Sir, 

yes. 

4348.  Where  would  those  people  come 
from,  do  you  think,  who  would  occupy 
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the  houses? 1 think  to  a certain  ex- 

tent if  that  happens— and  we  cannot 
judge  whether  it  will  or  not — the  council 
themselves  would  want  some  of  the  land 
to  house  their  own  population,  if  I may 
say  so,  from  their  own  council  houses, 
and  from  the  council  houses  belonging 
to  Tottenham  and  Wood  Green.  We 
already  have  26  applications  from  occu- 
piers of  the  other  borough  estates ; and 
of  course  we  have  the  responsibility  of 
housing  them.  We  shall  need  that  some 
day,  and  if  any  of  the  glasshouses  fall 
out  it  will  offer  us  an  opportunity  to  do 
that. 

4349.  The  picture  has  been  that  the 

number  of  people  living  in  the  district 
and  working  outside  has  increased  pro- 
portionately a good  deal  over  the  recent 
years.  Is  that  tendency  likely  to  con- 
tinue?  1 think  so. 

Chairman-.  Right.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Now  we  will  turn  to  some  of  the 
special  subjects^  and  could  we  first  of 
all  pursue  a little  more  in  detail  with 
Councillor  Breeze  what  has  been  sug- 
gested about  town  and  country  plan- 
ning? 

4350.  Mr.  Cadbury-.  It  is  quite  clear 
from  your  evidence  and  your  statement 
that  you,  would  like  more  powers  to  be 
conferred  either  by  delegation — and  that 
is  the  point  I want  to  raise— or  in  some 
other  way  on  the  district  council, 
although  you  accept  the  need,  I think, 
for  a development  plan  at  county  coun- 
cil level.  Now,  on  a good  many  occasions 
we  have  heard  this  same  sort  of  request, 
and  would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  what 
you  want  is  Part  III  powers  conferred  on 
the  district  council,  leaving  the  county 
council  to  deal  with  the  development 

plan? Councillor  Breeze : That  is  so, 

but  could  my  surveyor  follow  up  there 
a little?— Mr.  Hamilton : That  is  mainly 
■the  argument  of  my  council,  to  obviate 
the  dual  consideration  for  the  planning 
applications  that  come  in  and  the  real 
conferment  of  responsibility  on  the 
council  itself.  It  has  been  suggested  also 
that  the  local  authority  might  be  charged 
with  the  review  of  the  town  map,  not  the 
preparation  of  the  original  town  map, 
but  any  minor  adjustments  that  might  be 
necessary. 

4351.  When  you  say  “charged  with” 
clearly  it  is  obvious  that  local  opinion 
will  have  something  to  say  if  the  .town 
map  is  reviewed,  as  it  is  bound  to  be 
from  time  to  time.  Are  you  not  satis- 
fied as  a council  with  the  degree  of 


consultation  which  at  .present  exists 
between  the  local  council  and  the  county 

council  on  this  subject  of  review? 

I think  we  are  well  consulted  on  the 
review  of  the  town  .map, 

4352.  What  I want  to  get  at  is  what 
additional  powers  do  you  think  should 

be  conferred  on  the  local  council? 

I think  really  we  should  .be  satisfied  with 
Part  III. 

4353.  You  do  not  really  want  addi- 
tional powers  in  the  recasting  of  the  town 

map? Not  really.  It  is  not  suggested, 

but  I do  not  think  so. 

4354.  As  I understand  it,  what  you 
really  wish  is  that  all  applications  for 
planning  permission  should  come  direct 
to  .the  local  oouncil?— — They  do  'that. 

4355.  But  instead  of  having  to  send 
them  for  the  opinion  of  the  county 
planning  officer  you  could  decide  all 
that  fall  within  the  development  plan? 
Yes. 

4356.  And  if  they  are  not  within  the 
development  plan  you  could  decide  if 
you  want  to  turn  them  down  locally? 
— — Yes. 

43157.  But  only  .those  which  you  want 
to  approve  which  .are  not  within  the 
development  plan  you  would  want  sent 
through  the  county  planning  com- 
mittee for  their  decision? Exactly, 

Sir. 

4358.  Chairman : I want  to  ask  a 
question  of  fact.  Somewhere  in  your 
statement,  Councillor  Breeze,  you  refer 
to  re-zoning  for  housing  purposes  which 
has  been  done.  It  is  on  page  9 — 

" It  should  be  explained  .that  Ches- 
hunt  is  a rapidly  growing  district, 
with  a fast  increasing  population  be- 
cause of  areas  of  land  .being  re-zoned 
for  housing  development.” 

Is  “ re-zoned  ” correct  there,  or  should 

it  be  “ zoned  ”? In  the  first  instance 

the  town  map  was  prepared  in  1951, 
and  an  inquiry  was  held  in  1953  into  the 
county  development  plan  at  Cheshunt. 
At  that  time  the  town  plan  provided  for 
a maximum  population  for  Cheshunt  of 
27,600.  Subsequent  to  the  approval  of 
the  inquiry  into  the  plan  an  application 
was  received  by  the  council  for  the  de- 
velopment of  .a  glasshouse  holding  of  18 
acres.  Thie  council  refused  it.  The 
Minister  .at  an  inquiry  approved  it.  That 
was  in  land  not  zoned  for  residential 
use,  and  as  a result  of  that  decision  of 
the  Minister  the  county  council  and  the 
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district  council  consulted  and  decided 
that  certain  quite  considerable  areas 
should  be  zoned  residentially,  and  they 
submitted  an  amended  scheme  to  the 
Minister  which  has  now  been  incor- 
porated in  .the  new  town  map  which  has 
increased  the  population  of  Cheshunt  to 
—I  think  it  is  38,000  or  40,000  popula- 
tion. 

4359.  So.  owing  to  the  chronological 
sequence  of  events  it  was  possible  to  get 
that  into  the  plan  before  it  was  finally 
adopted  and  made  statutory  and  there- 
fore any  applications  would  not  be  non- 
conforming  users.  If  they  came  into  it 
later  they  would  have  to  .be  dealt  with 
as  non-conforming  users  ; is  that  right? 
Yes. 

4360.  So>  it  has  not  .been  re-zoned 

exactly,  but  zoned  in  the  original  plan  ; 
have  I got  that  correct? Yes. 

chairman-.  Thank  you;  that  is  all  I 
wanted  to  ask  on  planning. 

4361.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Just  one  question 

on  highways.  I gather  the  Great  Cam- 
bridge Road  is  in  fact  a trunk  road  that 
goes  through  the  area? Yes. 

4362.  And  your  main  comment  on  that 
is  that  you  think  you  should  have  the 
powers  of  locally  maintaining  it  and 

cleaning  it,  and  so  forth? Yes.  We 

do  clean  it,  but  we  are  not  allowed  to 
grit  it  in  frosty  weather  except  in  an 
emergency. 

4363.  But  I gather  .that  the  council  is 
satisfied  with  the  present  pattern  of  high- 
way administration  and  .that  Councillor 
Breeze’s  statement  is  not  entirely  in 
favour  of  the  proposals  put  forward  in 
the  Ministry  of  Transport’s  evidence? 
Emphatically  not,  Sir. 

4364.  You  do  not  at  present  have  any 
difficulties  in  dealing  with  the  traffic 

problems  as  local  authorities? No, 

Sir.  The  only  comment  1 would  like 
to  make  on  road  administration  is  the 
difficulty  and  the  wastefulness  that  is  in- 
herent in  the  shortage  of  money.  My 
experience  is  that  it  has  taken  me  six 
years  to  re-surface  three  miles  of  the 
road. 

4365.  Is  that  Class  I? Class  I. 

4366.  Trunk  roads? No,  it  is 

Class  A.  It  has  taken  two  contracts, 
one  direct  labour  scheme,  and  a further 
two  contracts  will  be  necessary  to  com- 
plete .the  immediate  scheme  for  a piece 
three-quarters  of  a mile  in  length. 


4367.  Is  the  shortage  of  money  due 

to  the  time  it  takes  to  get  a grant? 

No,  the  shortage  of  money  available. 

4368.  In  your  own  oounty's  coffers? 
This  is  a county  road. 

4369.  And  you  are  acting  as  agents? 

That  is  a scheme  that  was  included 

in  one  contract  before  the  war,  and  to  my 
mind  it  has  wasted  not  only  administra- 
tive effort  and  technical  assistance,  but 
it  has  also  cost  more  effort  because  we 
have  to  do  it  in  small  stages  to  fit  in 
with  the  amount  of  money  available. 

4370.  Chairman : You  are  not  suggest- 
ing it  is  the  unwillingness  of  the  county 

to  make  it  available? No,  Sir,  lack 

of  funds  from  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port. It  also  reflects  very  badly  on  the 
local  council  administration  as  a whole 
because  the  general  public  do  not 
appreciate  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I am 
afraid  there  has  been  criticism  that  it 
has  taken  four  or  five  years  to  do  an 
improvement  which  could  have  been 
carried  out  much  more  efficiently. 

4371.  I want  ito  ask  one  or  two  ques- 

tions perhaps  from  the  surveyor  arising 
from  page  6 of  Councillor  Breeze’s  state- 
ment, where  you  refer  to  a number  of 
traffic  proposals  which  have  been  turned 
down  by  the  Ministry.  Were  they  turned 
down  on  technical  or  financial  grounds, 
or  did  you  have  am  argument  about  it, 
and  did  the  Ministry  think  your  pro- 
posals were  not  very  good? The 

Ministry  certainly  considered  them. 
They  sent  one  of  their  technical  officers 
down  to  the  site  on  each  occasion  and 
they  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  need 
was  mot  justified  in  all  four  cases  here. 
They  stated  on  Waltham  Cross  New 
Town  that  mo  one  need  wait  more  than 
a few  minutes  before  they  could  cross 
the  road  in  safety.  On  Church  Lane 
(again  they  said  you  could  cross  the 
Great  Cambridge  Road  with  safety  if 
you  waited.  The  Church  Lane  crossing 
at  Great  Cambridge  Road  is  an  increas- 
ing danger  because  we  are  getting  ,a  good 
deal  of  development  on  .the  opposite  side 
of  the  Great  Cambridge  Road  from  the 
shopping  centre. 

4372.  If  these  things  had  been  done 

who  would  have  paid? The  cost  of 

the  .items,  apart  from  the  traffic  signals 
at  Church  Lane,  would  have  been  not 
worth  considering.  The  pedestrian  cross- 
ing is  less  .than  one  hundred  pounds,  and 
T do  not  think  that  is  material.  The 
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Ministry  of  Transport  does  pay  for 
pedestrian  crossings. 

4373.  What  about  the  traffic  lights  and 

the  notices? The  traffic  lights  would 

be  an  expensive  item,  I agree,  and  on  a 
trunk  road  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
would  pay.  So  far  as  the  signs  are 
concerned,  it  is  merely  a few  pounds. 

4374.  So  it  may  very  well  be  that  this 

comes  back  to  money  too? 1 should 

doubt  it.  I think  it  is  more  likely  to 
come  back  to  hindering  traffic  flow. 
After  all,  the  Minister  of  Transport  is 
charged  with  the  movement  of  traffic 
and  I think  he  looks  at  it  rather  differ- 
ently from  the  local  council,  and  he  says 
that  to  have  too  many  breaks  or  inter- 
ferences at  these  places  is  not  a good 
thing  for  traffic  movement.  But  why  he 
does  not  approve  the  signs  I cannot 
understand  at  all. 

4375.  This  is  capable  of  one  or 
another  interpretation.  One  is,  putting 
it  rather  crudely,  that  the  Minister 
thought  he  was  right  and  you  were 
wrong,  which  I suppose  as  a hypothesis 
we  must  accept  as  a possibility.  The 
other  is  that  the  Minister  had  certain 
funds  available  and  thought  he  had 

more  urgent  uses  for  them. 1 think 

the  first  supposition  is  the  right  one. 

Chairman : Thank  you. 

4376.  Mr.  Cadbury'.  The  only  thing 
about  education  is  that  I gather  part 
of  the  proposals  for  an  amalgamation 
are  in  order  to  make  you  a sufficiently 
large  unit  to  be  able  to  claim  excepted 

district  status. Councillor  Breeze : 

Yes,  we  must  be  fair  there ; that  is  in 
our  minds. 

4377.  And  if  those  fall  down  you  are 
not  dissatisfied  with  the  present  pattern 

of  education  as  it  operates? Well,  I 

think  we  are,  Sir.  We  certainly  feel  we 
should  have  either  the  divisional  execu- 
tive committees  or  additional  powers. 

4378.  Where  is  the  divisional  education 

office,  the  nearest  one? At  Hertford. 

4379.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Do  you  know 
why  you  occupy  this  position  of  splendid 
isolation?- — Well,  many  years  ago,  Sir, 
our  council  did,  in  circumstances  which 
are  rather  different  from  those  which 
operate  today,  support  the  proposal  from 
the  county  to  abolish  these  on  grounds 
of  economy,  but  the  circumstances  were 
rather  different. 


4380.  But  at  the  present  time  from 
what  you  have  told  me  the  whole  of 
the  county  of  Hertfordshire  is  divided 
into  divisional  executives  except  the 

urban  district  of  Cheshunt. Yes,  that 

is  so  I understand,  and  in  a fast  extend- 
ing area  like  ours  which  being  at  the 
south  of  the  county  adjoining  Middlesex 
is  extending  so  much  quicker  than  other 
parts  of  Hertfordshire  we  feel  our  need 
is  so  much  greater. 

4381.  At  the  time  it  was  done  in  agree- 
ment with  the  county  council,  was  it? 

Yes,  that  is  so,  but  as  I say  it  was 

over  ten  years  ago. 

Chairman : (Personal  health  and 

welfare. 

4382.  Mr.  Cadbury : Here  there  is  not 
•quite  the  same  size  factor.  Suppose 
nothing  came  of  the  amalgamation 
scheme,  would  you  like  more  powers  as 
at  present  conferred  on  the  local  council 

for  personal  health  and  welfare? 1 

think  we  would,  Sir. 

4383.  Quite  the  same  considerations 
do  not  apply  as  in  education.  How  far 
do  your  proposals  for  additional  .powers 
stand  whether  or  not  there  is  an 

amalgamation? Dr.  Hillis : The 

powers  need  not  be  much  greater  if  the 
areas  were  larger  for  control  over  the 
services  than  they  are  at  present. 

4384.  Have  you  got  a divisional  medi- 
cal officer? There  is  a county  medical 

officer  aind  a part-time  medical  officer 
in  the  area. 

4385.  But  where  is  the  county  divi- 
sional officer? Hertford. 

4386.  He  is  medical  officer  of  health 

for  the  county  who  also  acts  as  divi- 
sional officer? Yes. 

4387.  South  Hertfordshire  has  no  divi- 

sional officer  other  than  the  medical 
officer  of  health  in  Hertford? Yes. 

4388.  Are  you  also  an  employee  of 

the  county  council  in  any  sense? 1 

am  part-time  employed  by  the  local 
council. 

4389.  But  not  a school  medical  offi- 
cer?  Not  the  school  medical  officer, 

although  I do  one  school. 

4390.  Who  is  the  school  medical  offi- 
cer?  He  is  one  of  the  assistant 

county  medical  officers  for  all  the  schools 
except  one. 

4391.  Chairman:  I would  like  to  ask 
what  the  doctor  does  in  the  one  school 
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that  is  either  additional  to  or  less  than 
the  assistant  over  the  county  does  in  the 

other  schools. 1 do  the  same  sort  of 

•routine  medical  inspection  at  this  one 
school,  but  its  governors  appointed  me, 
whereas  in  the  other  schools  the  assist- 
ant county  medical  officer  does  the 
routine  medical  inspection. 

4392.  Supposing  you  find  that  as  a 
result  of  one  of  your  inspections,  not 
that  there  is  anything  very  terribly 
wrong  with  a child  that  wants  specialist 
attention  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  health, 

what  do  you  do? It  depends  again 

on  the  circumstances  of  the  home.  If 
it  is  some  difficulty  in  the  home  we  can 
deal  with  the  health  visitor  who  could 
handle  it. 

4393.  You  say  “we”,  but  that  is  not 

you— that  is  the  county? The  county 

of  course  control  the  health  visitors  and 
that  sort  of  thing  at  present.  We  have  to 
refer  to  them  in  that  way. 

4394.  Yes,  but  this  is  quite  an  im- 

portant job  of  administration  that  has 
been  put  to  us  over  and  over  again. 
I want  to  get  the  benefit  of  rare  doctors 
like  yourself  who  do  partly  one  and 
partly  the  other.  Supposing  you  find 
some  health  visitor  is  wanted  in  the 
home  from  what  you  see  of  the  child 
and  you  say,  “We  will  get  the  health 
visitors  on  'to  it.”  In  order  to  do  that 
what  do  you  have  to  do  administra- 
tively?  1 actually  ask  the  health 

visitor  if  she  will  visit  the  house. 

4395.  You  do  that  in  your  capacity  as 

school  medical  officer? Yes. 

4396.  And  do  you  make  contact  with 
the  headmaster  or  headmistress  and  ex- 
plain that  there  is  some  trouble  at  the 

home? Yes,  I frequently  discuss  the 

matter  with  the  headmaster  or  the  head- 
mistress and  one  of  the  health  visitors 
accompanies  me  at  school  inspections. 
She  is  there,  and  if  a case  comes  up  of  a 
difficulty  in  the  home  and  the  headmaster 
mentions  it  I can  ask  her  then  and  there 
if  she  will  visit  that  home  and  find  out 
what  the  conditions  are. 

4397.  Supposing  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  schools  remained  with  the 
county  education  authority  but  that  the 
personal  health  services  were  transferred 
to  what  are  called  lower  tier  authority. 
There  is  the  question  of  how  you  deal 
with  the  school  health  service  which  at 
present  is  part  of  the  education  service 


administered  by  the  county.  Is  there  any 
reason  in  your  judgment  why  the  same 
system  should  not  apply  in  the  other  nine 
schools?  Would  there  be  any  difficulty 
about  the  M.O.H.,  with  suitable  assist- 
ance, of  course,  doing  for  the  other 

schools  what  you  do  for  this  school? 

I do  not  think  so,  Sir,  no.  Some  arrange- 
ment would  have  to  be  made,  I presume, 
with  the  employing  of  a school  medical 
officer  to  do  all  the  schools. 

Chairman-.  I see. 

4398.  Sir  John  Wrigley : How  much 
contact  do  you  have  with  the  county 
health  services  other  than  the  education 

service? Quite  a good  deal.  In  the 

case  of,  say,  ian  infectious  outbreak, 
something  of  that  sort,  I would  notify 
the  county  or  I would  have  the  assist- 
ance of  their  specialist,  or  any  difficulty 
of  that  kind  with  the  county  or  any  diffi- 
culty arising  with  this  one  school  that 
I could  not  cope  with  I would  have  the 
assistance  of  the  county  M.O.H. 

4399.  You  do  not  have  anything  to  do 

with  the  clinics? -No,  the  clinics  are 

run  directly  by  the  county  by  one  of 
their  assistant  Medical  Officers  and  I do 
not  run  them  at  all. 

4400.  Do  you  find  yourself  having 
anything  to  do  with  such  things  as  the 
problems  of  old  people  who  are  finding 

it  difficult  to  go  on  living  alone? Oh, 

yes. 

4401.  What  happens?  Do  they  come 
to  your  notice  in  your  capacity  as  a 
general  practitioner  or  as  a District 

Medical  Officer  of  Health? If  they 

come  as  being  incapable  of  looking  after 
themselves  or  a menace  to  themselves 
or  to  others  then  we  have  the  power  to 
have  them  removed  to  a place  of  safety, 
that  can  be  done.  That  is  how  it  gener- 
ally comes,  a person  is  reported  as  being 
incapable. 

4402.  What  would  you  actually  do? 
Who  would  you  have  to  bring  into 

the  picture? -The  school  public  health 

inspector  would  find  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  house,  conditions  of  clean- 
liness and  so  on  in  the  house  and  we 
then  would  have  to  get  in  touch  probably 
with  relatives  of  the  people  to  see 
whether  they  were  in  a position  to  deal 
with  the  person  or  not  and  then  if  they 
needed  removal  we  would  be  in  duty 
bound  to  find  a hospital  bed,  if  it  was 
a case  of  that  sort,  we  would  be  in  duty 
bound  to  find  a hospital  bed  for  that 
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individual.  Usually  I would  act  with 
the  patient’s  own  doctor  if  it  was  not  a 
patient  of  mine,  if  it  was  one  of  the 
other  doctors,  and  between  us  we  would 
probably  get  some  hospital  accommoda- 
tion for  tljem. 

4403.  Would  both  the  Council  and 
your  fellow  practitioners  in  the  district 
look  to  you  as  a natural  contact  with 
the  county  if  it  was  a question  of  try- 
ing to  get  somebody  into  one  of  the 

county  homes  for  old  people? No,  I 

think  they  would  refer  to  the  county 
themselves  direct.  Another  doctor 
would  probably  refer  to  the  county. 

4404.  If  the  case  comes  to  notice  in 
Cheshunt,  not  direot,  who  would  be  the 
contact  with  the  County  Council,  who 

would  bring  it  to  their  notice? If  it 

had  to  be  brought  to  the  County  Coun- 
cil I would  do  that. 

4405.  It  would  normally  be  your  duty? 

Yes.  Very  often  if  a case  came  to  a 

private  doctor  he  might  work  with  the 
county  on  his  own  without  referring  to 
me. — Mr.  Newnham : I wonder  if  I 
oould  help.  In  cases  like  this  old  people, 
blind  people,  either  the  doctor  or  the 
school  health  officer  contacts  the  county 
health  officer,  children’s  officer,  and  it 
is  done  as  quickly  as  that  over  the  tele- 
phone .and  in  every  case  it  is  done. 

4406.  What  I am  trying  to  discover 
is  how  they  find  out  about  people  who 
are  in  need  of  health  service  on  the 
county  side,  when  there  is  not  a resident 

county  person  in  the  district. It 

comes  to  the  notice  of  the  sanitary 
people  who  go  round  examining  houses. 
It  comes  to  the  notice  of  a doctor  some- 
times, it  oomes  to  the  notice  of  neigh- 
bours and  then  it  comes  to  the  notice 
of  the  town  hall  and  we  notify  the 
officer  at  the  town  hall. 

4407.  So  the  District  Council  in  one 

capacity  or  another  is  a kind  of  vehicle 
for  doing  these  cases? Yes. 

Chairman : A clearing  house. 

4408.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  On  housing 
I think  the  main  questions  have  really 
been  dealt  with  in  our  earlier  discussions. 
I would  just  like  to  be  dear  on 
what  the  Surveyor  said.  Your 
present  population  is  about  31,000. 
Your  optimum  population  is  40,000 
and  I think  the  Surveyor  did 
say  that  the  amount  of  available 
additional  land  was  about  enough  for 
about  1,500  bouses  which  were  being 


built  at  the  rate  of  about  600  odd  a year 
which  would  not  take  very  long  to  fill. 
That  would  not  quite  take  you  to  40,000. 
I wondered  whether  there  was  any 
prospect  of  other  land  in  the  district 
which  had  not  yet  been  zoned  for 
housing  but  which  might  come  up  for 
consideration  or  have  we  now  with  this 
1,500  houses  got  a pretty  complete  pic- 
ture of  what  can  be  done  in  Cheshunt? 

Mr.  Hamilton:  I think  my  estimate 

of  the  number  of  houses  is  probably  as 
near  as  I can  make  it.  It  is,  of  course, 
rather  surprising  how  builders  do  find  an 
old  house,  pull  it  down  and  put  three  or 
four  in  its  place,  but  that  would  not 
make  any  vast  change,  I think.  A con- 
siderable number  of  houses  have  been 
built  over  the  last  three  years  which  are 
not  occupied  yet.  I should  say  a 
further  1,200  to  1,500  houses  are  only 
three  years  old  and  there  is  quite  an 
appreciable  increase  in  population  to 
■take  plaoe  there. 

There  is  no  immediate  proposal  for 
any  large  houses  to  come  into  residential 
zoning  although  there  is  a constant 
pressure  all  the  time  from  owners  of  vast 
houses  in  green  belt  areas  to  have  their 
land  re-zoned  for  residential  purposes. 
The  Council  refuse  these  on  appeal  and 
the  last  one  with  which  we  had  experi- 
ence about  eighteen  months  ago  the 
Minister  upheld  the  Council  and  refused 
the  permission  for  development.  There 
are  two  other  applications  that  are 
coming  up  for  consideration  where  the 
same  .thing  will  happen  and,  of  course, 
if  any  change  like  that  oomes  about  it 
will  alter  the  pattern  completely. 

4409.  You  agree  that  40,000  is  about 

as  near  as  you  can  get? 1 think  so, 

Sir. 

4410.  And  probably  there  will  by  one 

way  or  another  be  about  enough  land, 
granted  the  present  standards  of  density, 
to  provide  for  a population  of  about 
40,000? Yes. 

4411.  You  have  not  any  major 
problem  of  slum  clearance,  I gather? 
— — Not  a major  one,  no.  There  are 
two  ire-development  areas.  There  will 
be  some  old  .houses  that  will  become 
due  for  demolition  as  time  goes  on  but 
not  immediately. 

4412.  And  they  can  be  absorbed  fairly 

readily  into  the  current  programme? 

At  the  present  moment,  yes. 
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4413.  How  are  your  houses  adminis- 
tered after  they  are  finished? The  let- 

ting side  is  carried  out  by  the  Housing 
Manager ; the  repairs  and  maintenance 
are  carried  out  under  my  supervision. 
fThe  -pent  collectors  report  complaints 
about  repairs  which  are  passed  direct  to 
the  maintenance  man  who  deals  with 
them  and  he  sees  that  the  repairs  are 
carried  out. 

4414.  I see,  the  work  is  divided 
between  your  office  and  that  of  the 

Housing  Manager? Mr.  Newnham: 

There  is  the  Housing  Manager’s  Depart- 
ment. He  does  quite  well.  Our  arrears 
at  the  end  of  March  were  £55. 

4415.  What  is  the  charge  on  local 

rates? Mr.  Davis:  The  charge  last 

year,  1958-59,  was  £9,784,  approximately 
5£d.  rate  but  next  year  there  is  no  charge 
whatsoever  on  the  rate. 

4416.  Next  year? 1959-60  there  is 

no  charge  on  the  rate. 

4417.  What  have  you  been  doing? 

We  increased  the  rent  in  1958  and  'that 
increase  coincided  with  the  increase  in 
interest  charges.  The  interest  charges 
were  reduced  so  that  it  has  left  us  with 
a margin  which  is  sufficient  to  cover  the 
statutory  contribution  so  there  is  no 
statutory  contribution. 

4418.  So  you,  in  fact,  are  carrying  out 
your  housing  so  far  as  there  is  a subsidy 
with  a 100  per  cent  Exchequer  grant? 
YevS,  but  Exchequer  grant  only,  Sir. 

4419.  Chairman:  You  made  one  criti- 
cism of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government  in  that  they  forced 
you  to  accept  standards  very  much  lower 
than  you  would  expect  to  find  in  modern 
housing  development,  that  is  on  page  4, 
about  the  middle.  Does  this  apply  to 
such  a specific  instance  as  this  agreement 
between  yourself  and  the  Ministry?  I 
suppose  we  have  got  to  make  the  same 
hypothetical  supposition  as  we  made  on 

the  last  occasion. Mr.  Hamilton:  I 

think  this  is  put  in  as  a general  complaint 
mo-re  than  any  specific  one.  The  Council 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Minister’s 
power  of  saying  what  shall  and  what 
shall  not  be  built  is  not  quite  right.  We 
have  a specific  example  where  tenders 
were  received  and  the  Minister  said  cut 
them  down  by  £140  a house  and  we 
employed  an  outside  architect,  a very 
well  known  architect  in  Local  Govern- 
ment housing,  and  he  submitted  a number 
of  modifications  totalling  thirty-three  in 


all  for  reduced  standards.  In  certain 
instances  they  affected  .the  appearance 
of  the  houses  in  so  far  as  some  treatment 
was  not  done  which  was  a little  more 
expensive,  facing  bricks  at  gable  ends, 
footpaths  narrowed  down  to  3 ft.  to 
2 ft.  6 ins.  You  could  not  bring  a 
pram  up  without  slipping  off  the  edge. 
Draining  boards  were  omitted.  Fittings 
to  doors  and  windows  were  of  an  inferior 
type  and  the  annoying  thing  to  my  mind 
is  that  subsequently  six  months  later  a 
certain  number  of  these  things  that  were 
cut  out  were  re-introduced  back  again 
so  it  was  really  an  exercise  to  fit  some- 
thing into  a mould  of  the  Ministry  and 
when  it  had  passed  through  .that  -mould 
it  came  out  and  was  to  a certain  extent 
restored. 

4420.  That,  I am  sure,  is  very  tire- 
some to  you  and  to  Cheshunt.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  money  was  the  root  of  that, 
a time  of  financial  stringency?  After  all, 
you  were  going  to  get  100  per  cent  Ex- 
chequer grant  in  -those  days,  were  you 
not?  You  were  going  to  get  an 

Exchequer  grant  in  those  days? We 

got  some  grant. 

4421.  And  you  were  going  to  get  loan 

sanction  for  -the  rest? -Yes,  loan 

sanction. 

4422.  And  the  Minister  may  have 
said  to  himself,  I do  not  know : “ There 
is  so  much  money  available,  great 
housing  shortage.  We  had  better  spread 
-it  a little  more  widely,  a little  more 
thinly,  so  ito  speak,  keeping  minimum 
standards  for  more  houses  I am  not 

speaking  of  Cheshunt. Some  of  these 

things  do  have  a habit  of  living  a very 
long  time  in  a bouse  and  you  cannot  put 
them  right.  Some  cause  difficulties  later 
on.  I -think  what  the  Council  have  said 
in  their  statement  is  that  we  would  per- 
haps rather  build  fewer  houses  to  our 
standard  than  cut  down  our  standard 
and  build  more.  That  would  be 
another  way  of  dealing  with  the  same 
money  problem. 

4423.  Not  perhaps  the  answer  which 
a Minister  responsible  to  Parliament 
would  wish  to  give.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Would  you  like  to  take  the 
opportunity  before  we  part  of  comment- 
ing or  making  any  statement  as  a result 

of  our  conversation  this  afternoon? 

Councillor  Breeze:  I do  not  -think  we 
wish  to  add  anything  at  all,  Sir,  except 
to  say  thank  you  very  much  indeed  for 
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the  very  courteous  and  patient  way  in 
which  you  have  heard  us  and  for  the 
opportunity  of  putting  our  points 
forward. 


Chairman : Thank  you,  Gentlemen, 
that  only  leaves  me  with  the  pleasant 
task  of  saying  (thank  you  very  much  for 
helping  us. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 
TWENTIETH  DAY 


Thursday,  4th  June,  1959 


Present: 

Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.  ( Chairman ) 

*Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  Professor  W,  J.  M.  Mackenzie 

Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  (, Secretary ) 

•Afternoon  session  only 


Examination  of  Witnesses 
Councillor  W.  J.  B.  Bertrand 
Mr.  A.  Lancashire 
Mr.  F.  H.  Todhunter 
Mr.  A.  D.  S.  Blackball 
Mr.  G.  E.  Male 

on  behalf  of  Elstree  Rural  District  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


4424.  Chairman : I would  like  to 

start  by  thanking  you  for  the  various 
memoranda  you  were  good  enough  to 
give  us,  all  of  which  we  have  read  with 
interest  and  I hope  wiilih  profit.  We  shall 
listen  with  considerable  interest  to  whait 
you  have  to  say  this  morning.  I think 
you  are  probably  familiar  with  itlhe  pro- 
cedure we  normally  adopt  on  these 
occasions.  We  generally  invite  those  who 
are  representing  the  authority  concerned 
to  take  the  opportunity  to  develop  any- 
thing they  wish  to  develop  orally ; then 
we  generally  ask  some  questions ; but  it 
is  your  case,  you  are  putting  it,  and  we 
like  you  to  feel  that  you  are  free  to  do  it 
in  your  own  way  and  in  your  own  time. 
Does  that  suit  you  all  right,  Councillor 
Bertrand?  . Are  you  leading  this  morn- 
ing?  Councillor  Bertrand:  Yes,  Sir. 

4425.  There  is  just  one  other  point. 
We  have  Elstree  Rural  District  Council 
whom  you  represent  and  I think  we  have 
the  Parish  of  Shenley  here,  have  we  not? 
Yes. 

4426.  Will  you  be  putting  a joint  re- 
presentation forward  or  will  Shenley 
wish  to  say  anything  on  its  own  account? 
Mr.  Broadley : I would  just  like  to 
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make  a short  statement  if  I might  be 
allowed  to  do  so  after  Councillor 
Bertrand  has  finished. — Councillor 
Bertrand : We  shall  ‘be  speaking 

separately. 

4427.  Councillor  Bertrand,  would  you 

like  to  start? -You  have  had  our 

memorandum  of  15th  May,  1958,  which 
was  in  response  to  your  letter,  and  there 
we  deal  with  particular  topics  you  wish 
us  to  deal  with.  I do  not  think  there  is 
anything  I particularly  want  to  enlarge 
on  in  (halt  memorandum  at  the  moment 
that  is  not  referred  to  at  great  length 
in  our  further  evidence  on  4th  June, 
copies  of  which  you  have.  If  X may  just 
briefly  refer  to  that  particular  document 
— the  further  evidence  of  4th  June,  1959 
— -pages  1 and  2 are  statistical,  submitted 
for  the  guidance  o-f  the  Commission. 
Page  3 refers  to  boundary  revisions 
which  we  consider  desirable  in  respect  of 
the  areas  at  present  in  the  Watford  Rural 
District  Oouncil  area  and  in  the  Barnet 
Urban  District  Council  area.  We  feel 
it  is  rational,  logical  and  in  the  best 
interests  o-f  the  residents  that  the  who-le 
of  the  area  which  is  contiguous  with  our 
present  area  in  development  should  be 
A 2 i,  , 
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confined  within  (the  one  looal  authomuty 
area,  and  in  order  to  do  tftiat  we  are 
making  these  proposals  for  .amending  our 
boundaries  to  take  in  the  housing  and 
development  in  the  Watford  and  Barnet 
areas— (those  areas  which  are  contiguous 
with  the  present  development— in  order 
to  form  what  we  feel  a rational  com- 
munity into  one  looal  authority  area. 
We  set  down  on  page  4 our  reasons  for 
feeling  that  ithiis  is  a reasonable  pro- 
position to  put  before  you. 

4428.  Would  you  mind  reminding  us 
exactly  which  parts  of  adjoining  areas 
you  think  should  be  added  to  Elstree? 

Yes,  ithe  principal  area  is  the  one 

hatched  yellow  on  the  map  to  the  north 
of  our  district,  and  which  is  included 
at  the  moment  in  the  Watford  Rural 
Area.  This  is  part  of  the  London  County 
Council  estate  developed  in  that  area. 

4429.  Borehamwtood? All  the 

Borehamwood  London  County  Council 
estate.  The  part  coloured  yellow  is  at 
the  moment  in  the  Watford  Rural 
District  Area.  That  housing  develop- 
ment is  completely  contiguous  with  the 
remainder  of  the  Borehamwood  L.C.C. 
estate.  That  falls  into  our  area  and  it 
forms  one  natural  whole  estate.  In  our 
view  our  boundary  should  be  extended 
to  include  the  whole  of  that  estate.  This 
view  is  shared  by  the  Aldenham  Parish 
Council,  the  local  authority  concerned 
with  the  .area.  The  Watford  Rural 
District  Council  have  expressed  'their 
ideas  as  quoted  on  page  4 of  our  latest 
statement.  They  are  somewhat  reserved 
but  at  least  Watford  Rural  District 
Council  show  that  the  claim  has  sub- 
stance, which  I think  in  the  terms  in 
which  it  is  put  is  a fair  admission  of  our 
claim.  But  they  are  naturally  feeling 
somewhat  reserved  about  it  because  of 
their  own  position.  We  also  understand 
informally  that  this  proposal  would  re- 
ceive the  appro  val  of  the  county  council 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
authorities  should  agree.  The  matter  has 
been  deferred,  principally  to  allow  this 
Commission  to  deal  with  it  in  the  manner 
it  thinks  best.  Also  on  the  Barnet  Bye- 
pass  on  the  extreme  east,  the  roiad 
bounded  red  and  blue — the  Barnet  area’s 
boundary  comes  to  (the  west  side  of  that 
road  and  some  of  the  L.C.C.  develop- 
ment extending  over  that  boundary 
flanks  the  road.  We  consider  it  per- 
fectly logical  and  reasonable  that  our 
boundary  should  be  extended  to  absorb 
those  houses. 


4430.  You  would  like  the  boundary  to 
be  the  red  instead  of  the  blue  line?  It 

just  takes  in  the  road? It  just  takes 

in  the  houses  on  the  same  side  of  the 
road.  Those  are  the  two  main  changes 
we  are  suggesting  within  our  present 
administrative  county.  We  are  also  pro- 
posing a further  amendment  to  the 
boundary  which  involves  crossing  the 
county  boundary  in  respect  of  the  village 
of  Elstree.  Only  one-third  of  the  village 
of  Elstree  is  in  the  district.  The  village 
of  Elstree  is  divided  firstly  by  the 
boundary  between  Middlesex  and  Hert- 
fordshire, and  in  Middlesex  is  further 
divided  by  the  boundaries  between 
Hendon  and  Harrow. 

4431.  Hendon  is  pink,  Harrow  is 

green? That  is  so,  Sir.  We  feel  from 

a knowledge  of  the  area  and  the  interests 
of  local  government  administration,  that 
the  whole  of  that  village  should  be  in- 
corporated in  one  local  government  area, 
and  that  the  present  position  should  cer- 
tainly be  corrected  by  extending  our 
boundary  so  to  bring  the  whole  of  the 
village  of  Elstree  into  the  Elstree  Rural 
District  Council’s  area.  The  boundaries 
so  amended  would,  we  suggest,  incor- 
porate a sound  and  reasonable  local 
government  unit,  readily  defined  by  the 
development  already  there  and  envisaged 
by  the  town  map.  It  would  then  be  a 
district  completely  encircled  by  the  Green 
Belt,  the  maintenance  of  which  my 
council  are  very  strong  in  preserving. 
We  are  in  agreement  with  the  county 
council  policy  of  maintaining  the  Green 
Belt  and  we  feel  very  strongly  that  policy 
should  be  supported  and  the  district  as 
we  lay  it  out  here  would  be  surrounded 
by  a Green  Belt  which  we  feel  certain 
ought  to  be  preserved.  It  would  then 
constitute  an  area  in  which  we  feel  on 
the  basis  of  our  record  the  council  could 
administer  efficiently  and  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  residents  that  would  then 
be  within  the  area.  We  also  feel  that  if 
the  area  is  so  constituted  as  a local 
government  unit,  the  population,  rateable 
value  and  services  would  justify  the 
Elstree  Rural  District  Council  having  the 
powers  equivalent  to  those  exercised  at 
present  by  the  Urban  District  Council, 
particularly  in  respect  of  the  maintenance 
of  highways. 

I must  say  we  have  no  complaints  of 
any  magnitude  to  offer  as  to  the  county 
council’s  exercise  of  duties  on  highways 
in  our  area,  but  we  do  feel  that  the 
exercise  of  that  particular  power  is  more 
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efficiently  carried  out  to  the  greater  satis- 
faction of  the  people  if  it  is  more  sus- 
ceptible to  local  influence  through  being 
under  local  administration.  We  feel  we 
are  large  enough  and  able  enough  to 
carry  out  that  particular  function  and 
any  other  functions  an  authority  equiva- 
lent to  an  urban  district  council  may 
have  to  exercise;  so,  coupled  with  our 
proposal  for  the  extension  of  the 
boundaries,  we  feel  we  are  justified  in 
claiming  the  powers  of  an  urban  district 
council  or  the  equivalent  of  such  a 
council. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  to 
which  I should  like  to  draw  the  Com- 
mission's attention.  It  may  seem  a minor 
point  but  it  is  actually  one  of  consider- 
able inconvenience  to  us  as  we  are  under 
the  obligations  of  the  Local  Government 
Elections  Act,  1956.  In  our  view  our 
population  is  larger  than  the  Govern- 
ment envisaged  in  that  Act  and  it  did 
create  considerable  inconvenience  to 
our  Electors  to  have  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  that  Act.  There  was 
a number  of  councillors  who  wished 
to  run  in  those  elections  hut  the 
numbers  did  not  in  themselves  reflect  the 
inconvenience  and  confusion  caused  to 
our  electorate  in  attempting  to  elect  our 
councillors  in  this  manner.  The  great 
majority  of  the  electorate  are  Londoners 
or  ex-Londoners  and  certainly  not  con- 
versant with  parish  councils  as  such.  So 
many  of  our  electorate  are  under  the 
impression  that  parish  councils  are  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  church.  They  were 
not  sure  who  they  were  voting  for  and 
why  and  certainly  confused  by  the  two 
ballot  papers.  There  was  considerable 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  electorate 
and  it  became  something  of  a lottery. 
We  feel  our  district  is  too  large  for  the 
proper  operation  of  that  system.  We 
also  put  that  forward  as  a point  for  the 
conversion  of  our  district  to  an  urban 
district  council.  Figures  were  quoted  for 
Elstree  Parish  only.  We  also  had  elec- 
tions proceeding  at  the  same  time  in 
the  other  parishes. 

I would  also  draw  the  Commission’s 
attention  to  page  8 of  our  statement.  We 
understood  the  Commission  were  in- 
terested in  what  local  authorities  were 
doing  for  elderly  people,  and  we  thought 
the  Commission  might  like  to  see  the 
facts  set  out.  We  are  a small  authority 
as  it  is.  Our  powers  in  this  respect  are 
limited,  but  it  has  been  for  many  years 
the  Council’s  intention  to  do  whatever 
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they  can  to  the  extent  of  their  power  to 
bring  some  comfort  to  elderly  people 
and  to  assist  them  in  the  difficulties  they 
have  experienced.  We  have  set  down 
some  of  the  things  our  council  have  done 
or  are  prepared  to  do. 

A particular  problem  is  the  housing 
accommodation  of  sons  and  daughters 
of  L.C.C.  tenants  on  the  Borehamwood 
Estate.  We  are  not  alone  in  this,  and 
other  authorities  suffer  from  a similar 
problem.  We  have  one  special  claim,  I 
think,  ito  consideration  in  (this  respect 
'apart  from  the  inconvenience  it  is  to 
people  ito  be  dm  ©states  under  a municipal 
authority  where  (they  have  no  representa- 
tion. There  is  the  problem  of  maintain- 
ing _ the  oounty  council’s  Green  Belt 
policy  and  protecting  the  Green  Belt. 
That  means  to  say  we  have  accepted 
that  ian  envelope  will  surround  our 
district  into  which  we  will  not  de- 
velop, but  we  have  not  had  control 
over  the  housing  of  .the  popula- 
tion of  our  area  nor  over  .the  population 
that  can  be  merged  into  our  area  as 
vacancies  occur  .in  .the  London  County 
Council  tenancies.  They  are  able  to  fill 
ithem  and  'they  are  filled  by  persons 
corning  from  outside  .the  district.  We 
would  noit  dispute  ithe  claims  of  such 
persons  ito  proper  housing,  but  it  does 
mean  that  .as  long  as  the  London  County 
Council  exercises  control  there  is  a fear 
in  our  district  that  other  population  can 
be  brought  in.  We  lare  .then  saddled  with 
ithe  additional  responsibility  of  housing 
the  children  of  that  population,  but  as 
vacancies  occur  we  are  not  able  to  use 
them  for  housing  ithe  natural  growth  of 
the  population.  This  .provides  us  with  a 
very  severe  problem  and  .the  difficulties 
that  ensue  axe  ithe  self-evident  social 
difficulties  of  having  to  split  up  families, 
having  to  house  outside  'the  district,  and 
the  possibility  of  having  to  infringe  on 
.the  Green  Belt.  We  shall  have  to  face  up 
to  this  sio>  long  as  the  London  County 
Council  are  able  to  bring  population  .into 
o.ur  .area  to  fill  vacancies  and  so  long 
as  we  have  ithe  responsibility  unaided 
of  housing  -the  natural  growth  of  popula- 
tion in  our  .area.  Apart  from  that  we 
think  that  in  respect  of  out  county  L.C.C. 
estates  the  'great  majority  of  people 
do  not  understand  local  government  ad- 
ministration. When  we  speak  of  the 
“council”  they  are  not  terribly  sure 
whether  we  mean  ithe  London  County 
Council,  Hertfordshire  County  Council 
or  Elstree  Parish  Council.  This  oom- 
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fusion  leads  to  indifference  and  agita- 
tion 'and  lack  of  interest  in  local  govern- 
ment generally.  I .think  that  is  a very 
undesirable  state  of  affairs.  They  have 
to  comply  with  London  County  Council 
requirements  as  tenants  but  they  have 
no  representation  with  the  London 
County  Council  by  which  'they  can  ex- 
press grievances  or  make  observations  or 
criticisms  or  obtain  any  satisfaction. 
They  look  to  us  as  their  locally  elected 
representatives  to  act  for  jthem,  but  we 
have  very  little  power  in  influencing  ithe 
London  County  Council.  There  is  Ithe 
question  of  rent  policy.  Elstree  Council 
may  iadopt  one  rent  .policy  and  (the 
London  County  Council  another,  so  you 
have  the  anomaly  of  itwo  different  classes 
of  people  in  similar  (accommodation 
having  to  ipay  'different  rates  and  having 
to  satisfy  different  conditions.  This  of 
course  leads  to  dissatisfaction  and  dis- 
content and  once  again  to'  indifference, 
because  nobody  seems  to  be  able  to 
straighten  the  thing  out.  It  also  perhaps 
leads  to'  unfairness  in-as-miuch  as  one 
tenant  in  a house  which  looks  ithe  same 
as  another  may  have  different  .treatment 
from  the  other  tenant.  Because  of  these 
oircumstances  it  is  our  view  that  ulti- 
mately the  whole  of  (the  municipal 
housing  accommodation  should  he  under 
the  control  of  our  housing  authority ; 
but  at  this  stage  we  are  content  to'  state 
the  problem  rather  than  press  a particu- 
lar form  of  solution  at  the  moment. 

I should  add  that  after  'negotiations 
with  the  London  County  Council  they 
have  consented  to  .provide  us  with 
tenancies  of  15  two  room  flats  each  year 
on  the  payment  of  £20  per  annum  for 
ten  years — a rather  exorbitant  price  to 
have  had  to  ipay  but  they  had  to  agree. 
We  have  at  the  moment  some  120  appli- 
cants who  are  L.C.C.  sons  and  daughters 
on  our  housing  list  iwho  are  offered  15 
houses  a year.  So  even  if  there  is  no 
further  applicant  it  is  going  to  take  eight 
years  to  clear.  The  L.C.C.  .offer,  al- 
though we  .accepted  it,  is  not  going  to 
make  very  much  impression.  It  was  120 
people  before  1954,  and  there  are  others 
who  came  to  the  district  subsequent  to 
1954. 

I think  there  is  only  one  other  topic 
I want  to  refer  to  and  that  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Parish  Councils.  Both  Ridge 
and  Shenley  have  expressed  some  con- 
cern about  the  position  of  our  district 
being  given  urban  powers.  They  fear 
they  will  disappear  as  local  government 


units,  My  Council  have  set  down  on 
page  10  our  feelings.  We  have  a very 
great  regard  for  the  local  administration 
that  has  been  so  ably  followed  out  by 
the  Shenley  Parish  Council.  We  are  very 
oonscious  that  those  areas  have  a very 
clear  identity  of  their  own  and  that  they 
have  exercised  a very  separate  viewpoint 
in  respect  of  the  area  in  the  past.  We 
feel  they  ought  to  continue  to  be  able 
to  exercise  the  same  local  powers  they 
do  now  and  ought  to  have  the  same 
facilities  for  expression  of  local  opinion 
and  certainly  those  village  areas  should 
be  maintained  in  their  present  rural 
character.  We  are  in  no  position  to  say 
at  this  stage  what  we  will  do.  What 
the  future  structure  will  be  is  a matter  to 
be  decided  of  course,  but  we  feel  what- 
ever powers  our  council  may  have,  we 
would  operate  them  to  ensure  that  the 
Ridge  and  Shenley  Parish  Councils  re- 
main what  they  are  in  substance  today. 
We  are  conscious  that  the  old  rural  com- 
munities feel  a somewhat  natural  an- 
tagonism to  our  invasion  of  their  coun- 
tryside. We  feel  we  have  established 
good  relations.  We  are  most  anxious  to 
respect  the  views  of  the  villagers  and  do 
whatever  we  can  to  exercise  those  powers 
in  ensuring  the  local  administration  of 
the  villages  is  maintained  and  the  rural 
character  is  maintained. 

Finally,  may  I say  that  the  population 
of  our  area,  as  I have  said,  has  fairly 
recently  merged,  but  nevertheless  we  are 
conscious  of  a very  real  ancl  deepening 
sense  of  civic  unity.  We  believe  and  wc 
feel  that  we  are  a distinctly  identifiable 
community  and  the  proposals  we  have 
put  forward,  we  know,  have  the  support 
of  all  the  residents  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  residents  who  are  or  will  be  in 
the  area  that  we  have  designated  here. 

As  a new  town  we  have  developed 
very  many  social  community  activities  in 
the  area  which  have  bound  and  are  bind- 
ing the  community  together,  so  that  we 
feel  we  are  quite  distinct  as  a community 
despite  our  comparative  youth  histori- 
cally. We  feel  for  those  reasons  wc 
would  most  certainly  wish  to  have  the 
greatest  measure  of  local  government 
which  the  Commission  could  afford  us, 
and  we  have  no  wish  to  be  associated, 
except  in  the  most  friendly  manner  of 
course,  with  any  of  our  neighbouring 
authorities.  We  have  very  good  relations 
with  our  neighbours  but  do  not  wish  to 
be  related  by  marriage. 
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That  concludes  my  remarks  and  I and 
my  officers  would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
consider  any  points  put  to  us. 

4432.  Thank  you  very  much,  Council- 
lor Bertrand.  Do  any  of  your  colleagues 

want  to  add  anything  at  this  stage? 

No,  Sir. 

4433.  There  are  one  or  two  points 

about  the  nature  of  your  area.  I sup- 
pose really  the  character  of  your  area 
has  been  greatly  altered  in  recent  years 
by  the  advent  of  the  Borehamwood 
Estate  of  the  London  County  Council 
and  the  other  building  developments  in 
the  Borehamwood  district? Yes. 

4434.  I think  you  mentioned  up  to  that 

time  it  was  really  a rural  district  with 
certain  villages  in  it  and  now  the  southern 
part  of  your  area  has  become  rather 
urbanised  as  a result  of  all  those  develop- 
ments. Is  that  the  position? That  is 

the  position. 

4435.  When  did  the  Borehamwood 

Estate  begin? Mr.  Lancashire : 

About  1949.  A compulsory  purchase 
order  was  made  in  1946  or  1947.  They 
commenced  development  about  1949. 

4436.  That  was  the  beginning,  ten 
years  ago.  Is  it  fully  developed  now? 
Yes, 

4437.  So  your  problem  about  the 

second  generation  is  just  beginning? 

That  is  so. 

4438.  What  is  the  rest  of  the  housing 
development  in  the  Borehamwood  area? 
— —Councillor  Bertrand : The  domestic 
premises  in  the  area  are  7,165  of  which 
2,755  are  L.C.C.  houses:  1,868  are 
Elstree  Rural  District  Council  houses  and 
2,542  are  private  development.  We  have 
I think  got  that  on  page  2 of  the  state- 
ment. 

4439.  Yes.  I was  identifying  it  on  the 

map. On  the  map — if  I may  for  your 

guidance  say  so — generally  speaking  the 
area  hatched  yellow  and  red  in  the  north 
is  L.C.C.  development  and  the  con- 
tiguous area  to  that  is  Elstree  develop- 
ment. That  in  the  south  east  is  very 
largely  L.C.C.  development. 

4440.  Professor  Mackenzie : Could  I 
just  interpolate  a question?  It  did  strike 
me,  looking  at  the  figures,  that  Elstree  in 
building  about  1,500  houses  since  the 
war  made  a rather  remarkable  effort  for 
an  area  of  this  population.  What  was 
the  driving  force  that  made  your  council 
go  in  for  house  building?  Had  you  a 
demand  for  houses  in  the  area  quite 
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independently  of  the  L.C.C.  estate? 

I wonder  if  I might  ask  our  housing 
officer  to  reply  to  that?  He  is  more 

conversant  with  it. Mr.  Blackball : 

There  was  soime  influx  of  evacuees  into 
the  district  during  the  war.  They  tended 
to  remain  in  ithe  district.  A lot  of  people 
shared  tlheir  homes.  At  ithe  end  of  the 
war  the  Council  did  immediately  embark 
on  a very  intensive  building  programme, 
rand  in  about  ithe  first  five  years  after 
the  war  we  were  the  top  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts in  England  and  Wales  for  the 
number  of  houses  built  per  head  of 
population.  We  still  never  satisfied  the 
need  although  we  were  catching  up  with 
it  very  rapidly  until  the  influx  of  the 
L.C.C.  population.  There  was  in  the 
first  place  the  need  for  the  evacuees.  I 
suppose  now  it  is  corning  to  (the  second 
phase  of  overspill  frioim  overspill. — Mr. 
Lancashire : I think  ithe  position  was  the 
council  knew  there  was  going  to  be  a 
housing  problem.  There  was  land  avail- 
able. In  consequence  the  council  pressed 
on  as  quickly  as  'they  could  with  their 
housing  scheme.  In  1945  I think  we  had 
348  completed.  We  were  building  200 
or  300  houses  a year  'during  the  first  two 
years. — Councillor  Bertrand : Just  before 
ithe  war  a large  area  was  laid  out  by  John 
Laiings  for  private  and  industrial  develop- 
ment. Some  was  built  before  the  war 
but  during  the  war  the  industrial  de- 
velopment proceeded  which  created  em- 
ployment in  the  district. 

Professor  Mackenzie : This  was  very 
exceptional  because  of  industry  going  in 
before  the  housing. 

4441.  Chairman : The  next  question  I 
wanted  to  ask  about  this  built-up  area 
to  ithejsouth,  which  is  in  contrast  to  the 
north,  is  this.  Where  do  most  of  the 
people  living  either  in  the  Borehamwood 
Estate  or  in  the  other  estates  you  have 
mentioned — whether  Elstree  Rural  Dis- 
trict Council  or  private  development— 
where  do  they  work  for  the  most  part? 

Councillor  Bertrand : I do  not  think 

we  have  accurate  information  on  that. 
So  far  as  we  can  ascertain  there  are  as 
many  people  coming  into  the  district  to 
work  as  going  out  of  the  district  to  work 
— two-way  traffic.  Very  largely  our  im- 
pression is  L.C.C.  tenants  work  'in  Lon- 
don and  go  into'  the  centre  to  work,  and 
the  majority  of  Elstree  tenants  _ work 
fairly  locally  either  in  the  district  or 
in  St.  Albans,  Watford  or  Barnet ; but 
local  industry,  extensive  as  it  is  in  re- 
lation to  our  district,  falls  short  of  pro- 
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vidAng  employment  for  'the  'Whole  of  our 
population. 

4442.  Of  the  population  in  this  built- 
uip  area  would  you  say  the  majority  work 
in  Souith  Hertfordshire  or  ido  _ ‘the 
majiocniity  work  in  London  do  you  think? 

My  impression  would  be  something 

like  .fifty-fifty.  If  one  particular  part  had 
predominance— if  there  was  any  predomi- 
nance—I would  think  that  the  majority 
would  work  in  .the  north  of  London.  The 
film  industry  does  not  provide  as  much 
local  employment  as  one  .might  imagine. 
Being  largely  specialist  in  its  require- 
ments, its  labour  is  largely  imported. 

4443.  What  are  the  other  industries  in 

your  area? .Mostly  light  industry. — 

Mr.  Lancashire : Engineering,  plastics. — 
Councillor  Bertrand : A number  of  light 
engineering  firms,  chemicals,  plastics, 
hosiery,  electronics — no  particular  indus- 
try stands  out  I think  from  the  others — 
a miscellany  of  light  work. 

4444.  You  see  the  object  of  these 

questions?  You  are  in  a sort  of  frontier 
area,  are  you  not? Yes. 

4445.  So  far  are  the  greater  part  of  the 

area  in  your  .district  is  concerned  you 
are  pretty  well  as  rural  as  you  ever 
were? Yes. 

4446.  In  the  south  you  have  large  in- 

dustrial and  residential  development 
which  seems  to  me  at  first  -blush — tall 
me  if  I am  right  or  wrong  on  this — to 
be  mixed  in  the  sense  that  approximately 
half  of  it  is  local  and  half  is  dormitory 
for  London.  Is  that  a fair  way  of  look- 
ing at  it? Yes,  that  is  a fair  way  of 

putting  it. 

4447.  I suppose  before  the  Boraham- 
wood  Estate  was  developed  you  would  say 
you  were  incontestibly  a part  of  Hert- 
fordshire, but  no/w  largely  as  a result  of 
the  Borehamwood  development  there  is  a 
strong  tincture  of  London  about  the 

southern  part  of  your  area? That  is 

so.  The  older  residents  of  o-ur  district 
would  undoubtedly  consider  -themselves 
to  be  citizens  of  Hertfordshire,  but  the 
new-er  residents,  I think,  who  have  as 
yet  formed  no  loyalty  to  the  county,  still 
feel  themselves  Londoners. 

4448.  One  oif  yoiur  tasks  is  to-  bring 
(these  men  and  women  into  a sense  of 

community  -with  the  rest? -We  have 

regarded  that  as  being  the  prime  social 
problem  and  we  have  made  consider- 
able headway. 

4449.  Can  you  tell  me  where  the  Green 

Belt  runs? -It  is  in  the  area  we  have 


demarcated  by  the  boundaries  suggested. 
The  boundaries  suggested  are  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Green  Belt,  except  that  in 
.the  north  east  corner,  the  black  line. 
The  Green  Belt  would  comae  down  in 
that  particular  area  to  where  we  ha-ve 
the  pencil  line.  In  ether  words  iit  would 
be  where  we  have  the  red  line. — Mr. 
Lancashire : We  have  a town  map  which 
-shows  the  Green  Belt.  (Map  handed  in.) 

4450..  Just  one  or  two  factual  points. 
The  building  development  in  ithe  south 
eastern  direction,  dn  .the  direction  of 
Barnet  Urban  District  Council,  does  it 
stop  at  the  boundary  road? Yes. 

4451.  Or  does  ,iit  continue? lit  stops 

at  ith:e  boundary  road. 

4452.  You  have  some  Green  Belt 

between  yourselves  and  Barnet,  have 
you? Yes. 

4453.  In  fact  this  Borehamwood  de- 

velopment Is  really  a .sort  of  island  dn 
the  Green  Belt,  its  dit  not? Yes. 

4454.  Would  you  .look  a.t  'the  area 

■marked  green  and  hatched  green?  That 
ds  ithe  Borough  of  Harrow’s  housing 
estate? Yes. 

4455.  You  suggest  itihait  area  might  be 
taken  into-  the  Elstree  district.  Would 
you  propose  to  leave  those  houses  be- 
longing to  Harrow,  or  would  you  want  to 

take  them  -over? 1 think  we  would 

want  to  take  them  over.  The  residents 
of  (that  particular  area  associate  them- 
selves with  our  -area  and  regard  them- 
selves as  citizens  of  -our  area.  In  point 
of  fact  we  do  -get  a lot  of  -trouble  in 
this  area  with  young  -delinquents.  The 
fact  is  the  residents  consider  this  ds  part 
of  our  area  and  associate  themselves  with 
us  -and  I think  we  take  ithe  view  we 
would  take  those  houses  over. 

4456.  How  -many  of  them  are  there? 
About  220. 

4457.  I (assume  you  would  have  to 
make  .the  necessary  financial  adjustments 

with  the  Harrow  Borough? Yes,  that 

would  be  .accepted.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  Harrow  would  not  be  ex- 
tremely unhappy  if  they  parted  with  llus 
particular  estate. 

4458.  Which  stations  do  these  people 

in  Borehamwood  'use? Elstree  and 

Borehamwood  Station  ds  right  In  the 
centre  of  (the  district  geographically, 
served  by  steam  trains,  local  amid  fast  to 
St.  Pancras.  We  have  for  ,a  number  of 
years  been  badgering  the  railway 
authorities  to  improve  the  service  and 
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gradually  the  service  as  being  improved. 
There  is  now  envisaged  >a  scheme  for 
putting  diesel  locomotives  on  ithe  line 
which  we  understand  will  improve 
services  very  much.  That  does  carry  a 
number  otf  people  in  and  ouit  to  work. 
Otherwise  there  iare  bus  services  running 
through  ithe  district,  to  Burnt  Oak 
Station  and  Edigware  Station  which  con- 
nect with  ithe  London  Transport  tube 
system  ; and  there  are  bus  services  to 
Watford,  St.  Albans  and  Edgware. 

4459.  Do  many  of  your  people  work 

in  Waitford? 1 do  not  think  we  have 

any  information  on  .that,  Sir. — Mr. 
Lancashire : Some  do,  hut  noit  a great 
number. 

4460.  Transport  is  not  very  con- 
venient, is  iit,  cross  country? The  bus 

service  is  reasonably  convenient.  There 
is  a bus  service  which  runs  through  the 
centre  o>f  Rorehamwood  to  Watford.  It 
is  albout  a half  hour  journey  with  quarter 
•hour  services  and  there  are  no  com- 
plaints.— Councillor  Bertrand : The 

principal  complaints  are  mainly  from  ithe 
perimeter  of  our  area  into  ithe  centre. 

4461.  Could  we  move  on  .to  the 
various  functions  of  local  government 
we  mentioned  in  .the  first  letter  to  you. 
I gather  .that  so  far  .as  education  is  con- 
cerned whether  you  remain  as  you  are  or 
whether  you  are  extended  or  whether 
you  become  an  urban  district  council  you 
are  satisfied  with  the  present  education 
arrangements  in  your  district? — -We 
are,  Sir. 

4462.  So  .that  even  if  you  were  to 
become  .an  urban  district  you  would  not 
be  wishing  to  claim  any  further  influence 
or  responsibility  .in  respect  of  education? 

We  would  not  wish  to'  claim  any 

further  influence  but  would  wish  to  main- 
tain what  we  have. 

4463.  You  are  part  of  a divisional  area 

of  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  for 
educational  pur  poses  ? Y es . 

4464.  And  you  are  satisfied  with  that 

arrangement? We  are,  Sir. 

4465.  Satisfied  with  school  provision 

and  the  way  schools  are  run  and  so 
forth? Quite  satisfied. 

4466.  Miss  Johnston : I think  on  .the 

environmental  health  side  your  main 
worry  is  .the  street  cleansing  and  the  re- 
moteness of  control? That  is  right, 

it  does  concern  us. 
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4467.  Supposing  people  complain 

dustbins  have  not  been  emptied? 

The  dustbins  axe  our  local  function,  .the 
cleansing  of  .the  roads  is  not. 

4468.  Supposing  .the  roads  are  dirty 
over  Christmas  do  .they  have  to.  get  on  to 

Hertfordshire  Council? They  would 

naturally  come  to  our  office.  In  .the 
minds  of  .the  people  it  is  something  to  do 
with  .the  council,  and  we  would  have  to 
make  representations  to  the  appropriate 
officers  of  .the  county  council.  This 
would  be  a long  process  and  the  corre- 
spondence would  be  voluminous  and 
little  satisf  action  to  the  individuals  who 
complained  in  the  first  .place.  The  com- 
plaint would  probably  be  made  to  our 
office  and  we  would  have  to  .pass  .the 
complaint  on  to  Hatfield  where  .the 
appropriate  officer  resides  and  get  the 
replies  back  from  him,  but  we  would 
not  he  able  to  .influence  the  reply  if  we 
thought  it  .unfavourable. 

4469.  Do  you  feel  street  cleansing  is 

also  inefficient? We  say  it  is  unsatis- 

factory. On  a number  of  occasions  it  is 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  one  of  .those  services 
which  fluctuates.  There  axe  occasions 
when  everything  seems  quite  in  order 
and  other  occasions  when  we  fed 
they  are  not  in  order  and  there- 
fore we  would  say  it  is  unsatisfactory 
rather  than  inefficient. 

4470.  Unsatisfactory  from  a health 
point  of  view  or  from  the  point  of  view 

of  convenience  of  vehicles? From  the 

health  point  of  view  and  from  the 
amenity  point  of  view  also. 

4471.  You  have  no  problems  on  re- 
fuse?  Not  currently. 

4472.  You  seem  to  be  very  well  pro- 
vided for  now  and  for  .the  future? 

We  .think  so,  yes.  We  have  ithe  usual 
difficulties  which  no  doubt  all  authorities 
have  with  labour.  Sometimes  we  find 
labour  very  difficult  to  obtain.  This 
sort  of  job  is  not  .particularly  sought 
after.  Apart  from  that  I do  not  think 
we  can  say  we  have  any  real  difficulties. 
We  have  had  problems  recently  of  the 
expanding  area  .and  of  course  have  an 
expanding  refuse  collection  to  make  up. 
We  have  not  always  been  able  to  keep 
up  with  requirements. 

4473.  You  collect  once  a week? 

Yes. 

4474.  Are  there  any  other  points  you 
want  to  make  on  environmental  health? 
1 do  not  think  so. 

A 5 
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4475.  Professor  Mackenzie:  Could  I 
interpolate  one  point  that  puzzled  me  on 
your  earlier  evidence — a remark  about 
the  Colne  Valley  Sewerage  Board  under- 
taking to  receive  only  six  times  the  dry 
weather  flow  and  this  rate  of  flow  is 
exceeded  in  the  sewers  serving  the  older 
parts  of  the  district.  You  do  not  follow 
that  up.  It  seems  to  imply  that  the 
sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  system  is 

not  very  satisfactory? We  do  not 

consider  it  so.  The  Colne  Valley  Sewer- 
age Board  is  composed  of  representatives 
of  all  the  authorities  participating  in  the 
scheme.  I was  nearly  three  years  on  that 
particular  board  and  I failed  to  under- 
stand the  technical  aspects  of  sewage 
disposal.  I think  many  other  members 
also  felt  the  same.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  lay  people  to  participate.  We  know 
as  residents  this  is  not  satisfactory,  but 
we  are  not  sufficiently  technically 
equipped  to  criticise  it.  The  question  of 
six  times  the  dry  weather  flow  is  one 
that  bothers  me.  It  seems  to  me  in- 
adequate or  an  inappropriate  measure 
for  our  area.  May  I ask  the  deputy  sur- 
veyor if  he  can  enlarge  on  that? Mr. 

Todhunter : The  point  is  that  the  Sewer- 
age Board  is  under  statute  not  allowed 
to  take  more  than  six  times  the  dry 
weather  flow,  which  is  normally  the  flow 
catered  for  where  the  system  of  surface 
drainage  is  completely  dispersed  in 
ditches  and  water  courses.  On  our  new 
estates  that  procedure  is  followed.  We  do 
not  have  a completely  separate  system  in 
the  older  parts  of  the  area.  Records  are 
inadequate  hut  we  know  a 'lot  of  ithe  rain- 
water and  roof  water  goes  into  the  soil 
sewers.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  them. 
It  is  impossible  to  keep  out  more  than 
six  times  the  dry  weather  flow.  In  times 
of  heavy  storm  there  are  frequent 
periods  when  we  do  exceed  that.  We 
feel  it  is  a problem  that  if  we  had  been 
left  with  our  own  sewage  disposal  works 
as  we  had  at  one  time  though  most  of 
them  are  now  taken  over  by  the  board 
and  dismantled,  we  could  have  made 
adequate  arrangements  to  deal  with  those 
exceptional  conditions  which  only  arise 
for  short  periods,  but  we  appreciate  that 
it  is  much  more  difficult  for  the  Sewerage 
Board  which  covers  a very  large  area 
of  Hertfordshire.  When  it  reaches  them 
the  problem  is  magnified  enormously. 

4476.  Chairman  : At  times  of  storm  do 
you  get  trouble  with  overflowing  of 

sewers? We  have  done  in  the  past. 

We  have  carried  out  extensive  works  on 


the  surface  water  system  in  the  district 
which  has  got  rid  of  very  real  trouble 
indeed.  Most  trouble  is  due  to  infiltra- 
tion into  the  older  sewers  which  are  get- 
ting much  more  surface  water  than  they 
should  do. — Councillor  Bertrand : The 
solution  suggested  is  we  should  provide 
plant,  tanks,  in  order  to  offset  this  par- 
ticular flow.  To  elected  representatives 
this  seems  difficult  to  understand  because 
we  regard  the  scheme  as  being  large  and 
requiring  knowledge  to  administer.  We 
are  aware  it  is  a very  costly  one  and 
the  cost  to  our  district  and  those  of  other 
districts  is  high  ; and  we  are  being  asked 
to  incur  further  expense  to  comply  with 
the  provision  which  is  not  appropriate. 
We  are  not  happy  with  it. 

4477.  Where  is  the  outlet  of  the  Colne 

Valley  system? At  Rickmansworth. 

4478.  Is  that  discharged  into  a river? 

The  effluent  is  discharged  into  a 

river. 

4479.  Where  is  it — the  River  Colne7 

The  River  Colne.  The  effluent  is 

discharged  into  the  River  Colne. 

4480.  Miss  Johnston : I think  so  far  as 
the  personal  health  services  are  con- 
cerned you  are  in  a different  division 
than  you  are  for  education.  Is  that 
right? — —Mr.  Lancashire'.  We  are  in  the 
South  Herts  division  for  education  and 
for  Health  we  are  in  the  St.  Albans  divi- 
sion. 

4481.  Does  that  division  lead  to  any 

difficulties? 1 am  not  aware  of  any. 

4482.  I was  wondering  about  the 

school  health  service. That  is  from 

St.  Albans. 

4483.  Under  the  health  side? Yes. 

The  L.C.C.  area  in  Watford  Rural  Dis- 
trict adjoining  this  District  is  also  in  the 
South  Herts  division  for  education 
although  they  are  in  South  West 
Herts  for  other  purposes. 

4484.  Does  the  county  council  have 

any  health  office  in  Elstree? Council- 

lor Bertrand : There  is  a clinic  in  Bore- 
ham  Wood. 

4485.  Is  that  where  people  can  go  for 

home  helps  or  district  nurses? Yes, 

they  make  initial  enquiries  there. 

4486.  Would,  people  living  out  in  the 
north  of  the  area  know  where  the  office 

was? 1 do  not  think  they  would.  I 

think  they  would  probably  enquire  of 
our  office  first. 
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4487.  But  you  get  a number  of  en- 
quiries, do  you? We  do,  yes. 

4488.  Do  you  consider  the  service  is 

adequate? Again,  we  have  heard  no 

complaints. 

4489.  I expect  you  would  get  .enquiries 

for  home  helps? Yes.  We  are  not 

aware  of  .any  difficulty.  If  the  service 
was  inadequate  or  unsatisfactory  we 
could  measure  it  by  the  complaints  we 
have  received  and  we  have  had  no  com- 
plaints. 

4490.  Do  you  have  any  link  with  (the 
county  council  on  the  question  of  prob- 
lem families?  Have  you  lany  problem 

families  in  your  housing  estates? We 

have  one  or  (two  problem  families. 

4491.  Do  you  have  any  evictions? 

I do  not  ithink  we  have  had  to  evict. 

4492.  I really  meant  your  own  Elstree 

estates. We  have  had  one  or  (two 

problem  families  -bult  have  not  actually 
come  'to  the  point  of  evicting. 

4493.  Are  you  in  (touch  with  the  county 

welfare  officer? We  work  very 

closely  and  well  with  the  county  welfare 
officer  on  iihese  problems  and  we  had 
an  inspector  from  the  Elstree  Health 
Department  go  with  'the  welfare  officer 
and  visit  families.  They  work  very  well 
together  :in  itibat  respect. 

4494.  Where  is  the  county  welfare  office 

situated? They  have  a divisional 

office  in  Barnet. 

4495.  If  you  get  old  people  who  can 
no  longer  maintain  life  in  their  houses, 

wtould  you  get  ithem  ito  a home? Yes, 

we  do-. 

4496.  There  are  no  homes  at 

the  moment  in  Elsitree,  are  (there? 

Yes,  'there  is  one  ait  -Shenley  administered 
by  the  county  oounoil  land  there  is  a 
siite  we  have  provided  at  .Borehiamwood. 
—Mr.  Blackball:  The  housing  depart- 
ment oif  the  Elstree  Council  do  quite  a 
good  deal  of  informal  welfare  work 
among  our  own  (tenants  by  visiting  (them 
regularly. 

4497.  Do  you  have  a problem  in  such 
things  ias  overcrowding  in  the  L.C.C. 

houses? Yes,  we  have  dealt  with 

those  problems  and  it  is  'the  only  instance 
where  rthe  local  council,  _ the  Elstree 
Council,  have  waived  the  residents’  quali- 
fication ito  relieve  cases  of  overcrowding. 
There  have  not  been  many  cases  of 
statutory  overcrowding,  but  there  have 
been  a few. — Councillor  Bertrand : It 
may  well  be  more  as  the  population  ages. 


4498.  I suppose  (taking  the  population 
as  a whole  you  have  relatively  few  old 

people. That  is  the  position.  It  is 

quite  young  in  age  structure. 

4499.  Have  'the  iL.C.C.  built  houses  for 

them? They  have  -built  two  colonies 

of  old  people’s  dwellings  and  have  added 
at  the  end  of  terraces  a number  of  old 
people’s  single  room  bungalows. 

4500.  Which  division  do  you  come  in 
for  children  in  care — the  same  as  health? 
We  are  not  sure  about  that. 

4501.  If  any  question  'arises  of  children 
in  your  bouses  having  ito  go  into  care 
have  you  any  connection  with  the 

children’s  officer? Mr.  Blackball : 

No,  we  have  not  had  any  difficulties  in 
that  respect. — Mr.  Lancashire : In  one 
or  two  cases  we  got  in  touch  with  the 
children’s  officer. — Councillor  Bertrand : 
It  may  well  be  it  could  have  been  dealt 
with  at  divisional  level. 

4502.  Chairman : That  would  be  Bar- 

net,  would  it? Barnet. 

4503.  You  would  get  in  touch  wiith 
-the  welfare  division  of  Barnet  and  that 
division  would  get  in  (touch  with  ithe 

children’s  officer  at  Hertfordshire? 

There  is  a central  office  at  Hertford  and 
a divisional  office  in  touch  with  Barnet. 
— Councillor  Bertrand : The  problem 
may  of  course  arise  for  about  7,000 
school  population. 

4504.  Does  the  county  run  youth  ser- 
vices, particularly  in  the  Borehamwood 

area? The  county  does  not  do  so  as 

such.  It  has  not  run  any  youth  services 
as  such,  but  it  has  financed  voluntary 
■bodies  who  have  attempted  to  do  so. 

4505.  Professor  Mackenzie : There  was 
just  one  point  on  Miss  Johnston’s  ques- 
tion I was  not  absolutely  dear  of  ithe 
position.  You  mentioned  evictions  from 
your  estates.  Are  you  much  troubled 
by  ithe  problem  of  evictions  or  problem 
families  on  the  L.C.C.  estates? — - — I am 
not  aware  of  any  problem  in  -that 
respect. — Mr.  Blackhall : No.  I do  not 
know  a single  case  of  -eviction  from 
L.C.C.  estate  that  has  come  to  us. 

4506.  But  if  they  have  difficulties  (they 

manage  them  themselves? It  would 

appear  so. 

4507.  They  will  have  a local  housing 

manager  -for  the  estate? Councillor 

Bertrand : And  a welfare  officer  in  (the 
area  who  would  possibly  deal  with  that. 
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4508.  I thiink  Councillor  Bertrand 
dealt  with  a -good  many  of  the  .points  I 
had  in  mind  on  housing  and  perhaps 
there  are  only  two  issues  that  1 want 
to  take  -up.  The  first  was  what  you 
think  of  'the  future  of  the  L.C.C.  estate 
question,  looking  some  distance  'ahead, 
perhaps  being  more  speculative  about 
it  than  you  have  had  to  be  so  Bar;  oir 
perhaips  there  are  itwo  sonts  of  problem: 
a problem  as  to  whether  you  would  wish 
■to  take  over  the  estate  ait  some  stage, 
whether  you  think  iit  as  the  proper  func- 
tion of  a district  council  ion  ithiis  scale 
to  take  over  a large  estate?  There  is 
the  other  problem,  the  housing  and  plan- 
ning problem,  whether  you  take  iit  over 
or  not,  what  is  going  ito  happen  to  ithe 
housing  requirement  an  perhaps  10  or  15 
years’  time?  I wonder  if  you  would 
like  to  say  something  about  these  two 
questions.  If  you  look  10  years  ahead, 
assuming  Elstr.ee,  whether  rural  district 
council  or  urban  district  council,  con- 
solidates itself  as  a local  authority,  do 
you  '-think  it  would  be  proper  at  should 
take  over  a commitment  on  this  scale? 

There  I think  the  view  would  be  a 

personal  one.  My  council  have  not  con- 
sidered this  as  you  put  it.  They  have 
no  corporate  view. 

4509.  Chairman : But  you  will  appre- 
ciate also  it  is  a point  of  very  general 
interest  to  us,  not  purely  an  Elstree 
point. — -I  have  a personal  view  but  I 
do  not  know  if  it  would  be  proper  for 
me  to  express  a personal  view.  I regard 
myself  as  being  here  representing  the 
Council  and  I would  rather  not  put 
views  the  Council  could  not  support. 
My  own  view  would  be  that  there  should 
only  be  one  body  responsible  for  housing 
in  a local  government  area,  for  proper 
administration.  I would  therefore  say, 
on  that  theory  that  the  authority  should 
be  a single  authority  having  control  of 
all  municipal  housing  in  that  area.  I 
know  there  would  be  financial  problems 
to  face  for  my  Council,  if  they  took  over 
the  L.C.C.  houses,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  high  cost.  I must  confess  I 
have  not  thought  out  in  my  own  words 
the  practical  manner  in  which  this  could 
be  done.  I only  have  the  belief  that 
for  efficient  administration  and  equity 
there  must  be  one  authority  responsible 
in  that  area. 

4510.  Professor  Mackenzie:  And  you 

think  the  financial  problems  would  at 
least  be  worth  facing,  worth  investiga- 
tion in  detail? Yes. 


4511.  I take  it  you  are  financially  a 
fairly  strong  area  and  you  have  a good 
deal  of  industrial  property.  I have  not 
really  looked  at  the  figures  for  rateable 
value  per  head,  but  you  regard  them  as 

pretty  satisfactory? We  think  we  are 

well  balanced.  (. Documents  handed  in.) 
This  is  somewhat  fuller  than  you  have 
in  our  evidence.  It  is  15-66  per  cent, 
industrial,  a fairly  good  proportion. 

4512.  The  other  large  problem  one 
can  see  facing  you  is  housing  for  the 
next  20  years,  which  I imagine  you  have 

been  thinking  about. We  have  been 

thinking  of  thait  and  again  we  have  not 
formulated  any  clear  view  as  to  the 
precise  action  we  might  take  although 
we  are  coming  to  the  view  that  we  must 
make  incursions  into  the  Green  Belt  and 
we  are  looking  at  some  areas  we  might 
feel  ought  to  be  developed  residentiary 
to  deal  with  this  problem,  nothing  precise 
at  the  moment,  but  in  the  quinquennial 
review  of  the  town  map  we  are  formu- 
lating proposals  for  amendments  to  it 
which  would  mean  incursions  into  the 
Green  Belt.  That  is  the  direction  in 
which  it  would  appear  we  have  to  move. 
The  Hertfordshire  County  Council,  we 
feel  sure,  will  recognise  that  something 
might  be  done  of  this  kind,  and  in  fact 
they  have  implied  that  we  would  have 
to  do  something  of  this  kind. 

4513.  This  means  more  than  just  in- 
filling; it  means  a substantial  change? 
■——•Indeed  it  does. 

4514.  I presume  there  is  housing  land 
available  there  tut  for  the  Green  Belt 
restrictions.  Looking  at  the  map  it 
seems  to  be  mainly  a town  planning 

problem. That  is  right.  If  for 

example  one  looked  at  the  area  bounded 
by  the  “ D ” Ring  Road,  the  area  that 
would  confine  might  well  be  an  area 
that  could  be  residentially  developed. 

4515.  That  leads  on  to  the  problems 
of  town  planning  control.  I wonder  if 
you  would  like  to  comment  on  how  the 
machinery  works  at  present.  You  have 

delegated  powers? Yes.  On  that  we 

consider  that  the  county,  particularly  the 
Divisional  Planning  Officer,  concerns 
himself  too  much  with  detail  that  is  of 
local  interest.  We  are  constantly  having 
differences  of  opinion  with  the  Divi- 
sional Planning  Officer  and  the  county 
planning  authority  on  matters  we  con- 
sider to  be  local  detail  of  local  concern. 
We  feel  that  our  delegated  powers  should 
be  expanded  so  that  we  can  deal  with 
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the  detail  matters  ourselves  and  that  the 
county  should  restrict  themselves  to 
matters  of  county  policy  in  much  larger 
terms  than  they  do  ait  present.  We  feel 
there  is  far  too  much  detailed  inter- 
ference with  what  -we  regard  as  matters 
of  local  concern. 

4516.  I imagine  the  details  are  details 

of  interpretation  of  the  town  plan. 

If  I may  give  one  or  two  examples,  the 
county  consider  they  should  tell  us 
whether  we  should  allow  our  film  studio 
to  exhibit  photographs  of  film  stars  on 
a suitable  hoarding.  We  feel  it  would 
be  quite  a suitable  thing  in  the  area  but 
the  Divisional  Planning  Officer  thinks  we 
ought  to  object  to  it.  This  is  a matter 
of  close  detail.  The  County  Divisional 
Planning  Officer  will  attempt  to  lay  down 
the  colour  of  a particular  shop  sign  or 
the  materials  with  which  that  shop  sign 
should  be  made. 

4517.  Taking  that  sort  of  case,  going 
a little  further  into  it,  how  do  the 
mechanics  of  it  work?  Someone  wishes 
to  put  up  a shop  sign ; he  applies,  to 

whom? To  the  district  council  in  the 

first  place. 

4518.  With  a sketch? That  is  right. 

We  then  obtain  the  views  of  the  Divi- 
sional Planning  Officer  on  this  and  our 
Planning  Committee  decides  what  its 
viewpoint  should  be. 

4519.  This  comes  from  the  Surveyor 
to  the  Planning  Officer  and  then  back 
to  your  Committee,  but  it  only  comes 
back  to  your  Committee  when  he  says 
it  is  within  your  discretion — or  does  it 

always  come  back? i Mr.  Lancashire : 

It  comes  back,  Sir,  and  he  says  it  is 
fundamental  or  it  is  not.  If  at  comes 
back  and  is  fundamental  and  we  do  not 
agree  with  his  ruling,  it  is  then  referred 
to  a consultative  sub-committee  com- 
posed of  three  representatives  of  the 
County  Planning  Committee,  and  our- 
selves. 

We  have  a meeting.  If  we  reach 
agreement,  all  is  _ well.  If  we  do  not 
reach  agreement  ait  stands  referred  then 
to  the  County  Planning  Committee,  and 
again  we  can  attend  the  County  Planning 
Committee  when  .they  are  considering  it, 
if  we  think  fit.  We  did  once.  Then 
the  County  Planning  Committee  give 
their  decision.  Generally  speaking  we 
have  managed  to'  get  things  ironed  out 
at  the  consultative  _ committee,  but  the 
Council  feels  there  is  far  too  much  post- 
man about  this  business  to  the  Divisional 


Officer,  the  Planning  Officer,  and  back 
again,  .and  we  think  all  matters  of  detail 
should  he  left  to  the  local  authority.  In 
other  words  .the  local  .authorities  ought  to 
have  more  control  of  (planning  instead 
of  being  subject  to  delegated  powers. 

4520.  Chairman : Would  you  put  it  as 
high  as  this,  Mr.  Lancashire,  that  you 
think,  for  the  .purposes  of  Part  III,  you 

should  be  the  .authority? Yes,  we 

■think  so,  Sir.  We  think  that  within  our 
own  area  we  should  be  able  to  exercise 
control,  far  greater  than  we  do  now,  and 
not  merely  by  delegation. 

4521.  I appreciate  -that,  and  it  is  a 

subject  we  are  hearing  about  every  day 
from  authorities.  It  is  a difficult  subject 
and  I want  some  help  from  you  in  .this 
area  .particularly.  The  general  conception 
that  has  been  put  forward — and  I think 
it  is  .the  same  that  you  are  putting  for- 
ward— is  that  the  county  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  ithe  production  of  the 
development  plan,  including  .the  town 
map,  that  they  should  be  responsible  for 
the  quinquennial  review  of  .the  develop- 
ment plan,  after  consultation  of  course 
with  the  constituent  authorities,  but  that 
provided  an  application  does  noit  conflict 
with  or  conforms  to  .the  town  map,  then 
it  should  be  within  the  powers  of  the 
authority  to  deal  with  that  application. 
Is  that  it? Yes,  .that  is  our  view. 

4522.  The  objection  that  is  sometimes 

raised  against  that  simple  proposition  is 
that  at  is  a .problem  of  definition  because 
most  parties  agree  that  you  can  quite' well 
have  something  which  is  conforming 
technically  to.  .the  plan  and  the  town  map 
but  which,  if  authorised,  or  particularly 
if  it  had  a snowball  effect  with  other 
applications  following  on,  would  have 
some  quite  considerable  effect  on  the 
planning  situation  generally  in  the 
oounty.  I think  one  must  concede  that 
such  circumstances  can  arise.  Would 
you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  no  circum- 
stances should  the  county  have  a say  in 
an  application  which  is  within  the  exist- 
ing plan? Councillor  Bertrand : I do 

noit  think  I would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that. 
Sir.  I can  envisage  all  sorts  of  con- 
tingencies which  might  arise,  where  they 
would  quite  justifiably  want  a say. 

4523.  I thought  that  is  the  answer  you 
would  give,  because  you  approach  these 
things  in  a realistic  way.  You  see  where 
that  leads  you  to?  If  is  a problem  of  de- 
finition, is  it  not,  of  the  kind  of  thing  that 
should  be  solely  in  the  discretion  of  the 
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•local  council,  and  wihat  kind  of  thing 
•should  the  county  have  a voice  in.  I do 
not  know  whether  you  can  find  a de- 
finition which  would  have  one  category 
and  the  other  clearly  drafted.  If  you 
do  not  have  a definition  it  has  to  be 
dealt  with  on  the  merits  of  each  case.  If 
you  reach  that  stage  of  the  argument, 
how  do  you  escape  from  the  general 
proposition  that  it  is  only  within  a frame- 
work of  delegation  that  you  can  have 
■that  separate  consideration  of  each  case, 
because  it  is  a matter  of  deciding  ad  hoc 
on  each  case  which  should  be  dealt  with 
by  the  county  and  which  by  the  local 

authority? Yes,  I do  recognise  the 

difficulties  there,  Sir,  and  as  a layman 
I would  not  dare  to  suggest  off  the  cuff 
what  .the  .possible  solution  might  be. 
With  respect.  Sir,  you  have  had  the 
evidence  of  so  many  authorities  and  ex- 
perience with  which  to  judge  these 
matters.  I think  that  generally  we  would 
be  happy  if  this  was  capable  of  definition 
for  .the  county  to  determine  .the  use  of 
land  as  distinct  from  the  design  of  the 
buildings  that  go  on  it. 

4524.  I appreciate  that  because  the  use 

of  the  land  is  defined  in  the  plan,  is  it  not? 
You  have  .the  zoning  and  .target  popula- 
tions in  the  plan.  But  if  you  once  con- 
cede that  you  can  have  a case  which  is  a 
conforming  user  case  but  which  raises 
some  question  in  which  the  county  has  a 
legitimate  interest,  once  you  concede  that, 
as  I think  you  must,  then  you  have  the 
problem  either  of  definition  or  of  dele- 
gation.  Yes.  I think,  probably,  in 

the  long  run,  taking  the  thought  you  have 
in  mind,  the  difficulty  rests  in  the  fact 
that  the  arbitrator  in  these  matters  is  an 
interested  party,  the  county.  If  we  are 
in  dispute  with  the  county  the  matter  is 
being  determined  by  arbitration  by  the 
county. 

4525.  You  mean,  through  the  con- 
sultation?  Yes. 

4526.  Miss  Johnston:  May  I ask  who 

takes  the  chair  of  the  consultative  com- 
mittee?  The  Chairman  of  the  County 

Planning  Committee. 

4527.  Chairman : That  is  a device  not 
generally  used  in  other  counties  but 
which  Hertfordshire  have  introduced 
really  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  this 

very  problem  I am  putting  to  you. 

Indeed,  I think  it  is  quite  an  advance  in 
that  direction  and,  as  has  .been  said,  we 
have  found  that  to  work  reasonably  well. 
We  have  been  able  to  put  our  point  of 


view  and  have  it  sustained  by  that  sort 
of  arrangement,  'but  we  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  when  we  go  along  to  these 
things  the  dice  .is  weighted  against  us 
because  the  ultimate  decision  is  taken 
■by  one  party  tO'  the  dispute. 

4528.  I am  inclined  to  think  your 
criticism  is  not  so  much  against  the  ex- 
isting system  as  against  what  you  think 
an  inelastic  state  of  mind  on  the  part 
of  the  Planning  Officer.  It  is  more  a 
criticism  of  the  way  he  exercises  his 
discretion  as  to  what  should  be  left  to 
your  council,  rather  than  criticism  of  the 

system  as  a system? 1 think,  part  of 

each,  Sir.  Criticism  of  the  individual — 
I think  probably  every  council  criticises 
the  individual  officer — but  also  criticism 
of  the  system  which  permits  him  to  ex- 
ercise his  view  with  the  authority  he 
does,  over  local  considerations. — Mr. 
Todhunter : This  is  a very  knotty  one, 
Sir,  but  you  did  mention  a word  which 
I think  has  a bearing  on  at ; that  was 
“ snowballing  I am  trying  to  visualise 
a system  working  whereby  the  council 
were  authorised  to  deal  with  applications 
which  did  not  conflict  with  planning  as 
laid  down  in  the  town  plan.  You  said 
there  might  be  occasions  which  would 
arise  where,  even  iso,  the  county  would 
feel  concerned,  and  that  it  might  lead  to 
some  chain  reaction  or  snowballing  and 
in  .that  case  the  consequences  might  be 
serious.  I feel  that  if  ^ the  county  were 
notified  of  all  the  decisions,  as  obviously 
they  would  be,  even  though  they  dis- 
agreed with  the  initial  case,  it  could  not 
very  easily  be  a serious  matter  for  an 
isolated  case,  but  then  they  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  point  out  to  the  local 
council  that  it  would  be  .undesirable  to 
encourage  that  sort  of  thing  .and  I think, 
for  -the  sake  of  making  a small  .mistake, 
the  general  gains  in  the  system  would  be 
appreciable. 

4529.  I do  appreciate  that,  but  you 
have  an  .example  of  what  I had  in  mind 
in  regard  to  this  cumulative  effect,  for 
example,  in  the  very  instance  that  you, 
Councillor  Bertrand,  put,  namely  the 
film  stars  on  the  walls  of  the  studios  at 
Elstree.  You  say  it  is  harmless,  you 
might  even  like  it  in  Elstree,  but  when 
the  County  Council  have  to  consider 
their  control  of  advertisements  all  over 
the  county,  supposing  they  want  to  .turn 
down  a soap  or  detergent  company’s, 
would  they  not  .be  a bit  embarrassed,  if 
they  legitimately  wanted  to  turn  it  down, 
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if  the  soap  company  said — why  do  you 
differentiate  against  us,  what  about  those 

film  stars  in  Elstree? Councillor 

Bertrand : Yes,  that  could  toe  a case,  if 
in  fact  that  was  the  reason  why  they 
turned  it  down  ; tout  the  reason  in  this 
case  was  because  it  was  detrimental  to 
the  character  of  the  road  in  which  it  was 
sited — we  know  the  road  and  just 
laughed  at  that. 

4530.  It  is  an  example  of  a sort  of 
thing  which  is  local  in  application  but 
may  quite  seriously  have  an  application 
on  council  policy  throughout  the  county. 
Yes.  There  are  counties  and  coun- 
ties. This  could  toe  the  case. 

4531.  Professor  Mackenzie:  I think 
you  are  now  working  up  to  a major 
revision  of  the  town  map  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  county.  Are  you  quite 
happy  about  the  procedure  at  that  level, 
about  major  questions  of  land  use?  It 
is  obvious  that  these  changes  you  are 
suggesting  in  control  of  the  Green  Belt 
will  have  very  large  repercussions  as 
precedents  and  so  on  outside  your  own 
area.  Are  you  quite  happy  about  the 
amount  of  discretion  you  have  and  the 

machinery  for  consultation? With 

the  future  changes  in  the  town  map,  yes. 
So  far  we  have  been  generally  satisfied 
with  the  allocation  of  land  to  various 
uses  in  the  town  map,  but  I rather  fear 
we  shall  toe  having  disputes  with  the 
county  and  shall  be  dissatisfied  because 
some  of  the  proposals  we  have  put  for- 
ward appear  to  be  in  opposition  to 
county  policy,  particularly  in  respect  of 
industrial  development.  The  County 
Council  in  their  efforts  to  'prevent  a 
swamp  of  bricks  and  mortar  over  the 
county  of  Herefordshire  have  set  down 
a policy  under  which  industrial  develop- 
ment will  only  be  permitted  _ under 
certain  circumstances,  ancl_  particularly 
for  industry  already  established  in  the 
county.  They  took  that  view  because, 
as  they  say — and  I think,  generally, 
correctly  — residential  development 
follows  industrial  development.  If  you 
allow  industrial  development  you  will 
be  saddled  with  residential  development. 
But  in  our  case  the  reverse  has  happened 
and  we  need  the  industrial  development 
to  cater  for  the  population.  We  are 
going  to  have  difficulties,  I believe. 

4532.  I take  it  'that  .the  Ministry  is 
behind  the  county.  ,K  you  bad  to  deal 
direct  with  itihe  Minister  ypu  would  find 
the  same  kind  of  position?  This  is 


national  policy  rather  than  Hertfordshire, 
is  it  not?— — I do  not  know,  Sir.' — Afr. 
Todhunter:  I think  the  County’s  case 
on  that,  Sir,  is  that  fihare  is  so  little 
industrial  land  left,  particularly  in  the 
southern  part,  that  it  should  toe  reserved 
for  the  industrial  expansion  of  existing 
Hertfordshire  industries.  That  'particu- 
larly applies  in  Watford,  St.  Albans  and 
round  there. — Mr.  Lancashire : If  -we  did 
not  like  the  map  on  its  review,  of  course, 
we  should  have  the  right  of  objection 
at  the  inquiry. — Councillor  Bertrand : I 
think  -we  are  generally  satisfied  with  the 
disposition  of  land  to  its  various  uses 
as  it  has  been  set  down,  tout  I feel  we  are 
going  to  have  some  differences  of 
opinion  ion  our  future  proposals. 

4533.  The  other  thing  I wanted  to  ask 
you  about  was  rather  .more  .precisely  the 
implications  of  a change  from  R.D.C. 
status  to  Unban  District  status.  I .think 
the  only  two  things  that  you  have  men- 
tioned have  been  the  procedure  for  elec- 
tions and  the  position  about  highways, 
and  'the  thing  you  emphasised  about 
highways  was  merely  control  of  highway 
cleansing.  .What  other  implications 
would  there  toe  about  highways?  Would 
you  have  to  develop  .any  .substantial 
organisation  of  yo.nr  own  for  highway 

maintenance? We  would  probably 

have  to  do  that  for  the  maintenance  of 
highways. 

4534.  Wihat  sort  of  thing  would  this 

amount  to? Mr.  Todhunter : We  did 

go  into  .this  in  detail  three  or  four  years 
ago  and  at  that  time  we  envisaged  an 
annual  impact  on  the  rates  of  something 
like  £600,  'taking  into'  account  grants  ittoat 
would  flow  to  us  .instead  of  to  the  county 
council,  and  the  work  that  would  have  to 
be  done,  based  on  estimated  costs  of 
maintaining  highways  at  so  much  a 
mile.  That  figure  could  probably  toe  in- 
creased now  to  something  under  £1,000. 
As  far  as  extra  .men  and  equipment  .are 
concerned  it  would  not  be  a very  big 
problem.  One  of  ithe  points  that  we  feel 
should  ibe  stressed  here  is  'the  distance 
which  the  present  equipment  and  labour 
has  to  come  to  deal  with  the  'mainten- 
ance of  the  highways  in  the  district, 
especially  in  emergency,  particularly  due 
to  weather  conditions,  for  the  repair  of 
suddenly  arising  faults  in  the  roads.  They 
.have  to  come  from  Hatfield,  that  is 
where  the  County  Council  depot  is,  they 
are  the  highway  authority  and  do  not 
carry  staff  for  performing  other  services. 
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We  have  staff  performing  other  services 
which,  in  emergencies,  could  be  switched 
to  highway  duties.  It  is  a very  convenient 
way  of  coping  with  a sudden  rush  of 
work. 

4535.  What  are  the  services? 

Direct  labour,  housing  repairs,  refuse  col- 
lection, and  recreation  grounds.  What 
happens  now  in  times  of  snowfall  or 
heavy  frost  is  that  we  have  a working 
arrangement  with  the  county  council. 

4536.  I take  it  'there  would  ibe  a net 

increase  in  expenditure  overall, , that 
.there  would  not  be  a reduction  in  'the 
county  highway  expenditure,  but  you 
would  be  providing  rather  batter  ser- 
vices for  yourselves? Mr.  Lan- 

cashire : Of  course  there  'is  .not  a (lot  of 
difference  now,  Sir,  between  the  powers 
of  'an  urban  district  and  a rural  district 
apart,  of  course,  from  highways.  Over 
a period  of  time  the  unbans  and  curate 
have  lost  various  .things  like  'town  plan- 
ning, fire,  education  and  so  on ; as  you 
know,  .the  last  twenty  years,  some  of 
•die  services,  fire  .and  police,  have  gone 
to  the  county,  so  the  distinction  now  in 
powers  between  urban  and  rural  districts 
is  mainly  that  of  highways.  Some  of 
the  'urban  districts  have  40,000  and 
60,000  population  .and  they  get  powers 
automatically  under  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  and  so  on,  but  'the  main  distinction 
is  on  highways  administration. 


. 4537.  You  are  not  in  sight  of  the  60,000 
limit,  so  that  really  is  effectively  the 
only  change  in  services? But  it  en- 

ables the  local  council  and  the  surveyor 
to  deal,  with  the  sort  of  problems  we  get 
from  time  to  time,  which  we  have  to 
telephone  through  to  Hatfield  and  .they 
have  to  get  the  divisional  organisation. 

4538.  Then  of  course  the  other  point 
that  arises  of  a change  to  unban  status  is 
ithe  position  of  the  .parish  councils  and 
it  may  be  that  Councillor  Broadley  will 
be  covering  this  when  he  makes  his  state- 
ment. So  far  as  I know  you  would  need 
special  legislation,  some  special  arrange- 
ment to  maintain  parish  councils  within 
an  urban  district.  I am  not  really  expert 
on  this  but  I do  not  think  there  are  any 
existing  cases.  That  naturally  makes  one 
think  of  the  alternative,  that  the  Elstree 
parish  becomes  an  urban  district  and 
the  other  two  parishes  .are  joined  to 
some  other  R.D.C.  area.  I am  not  really 
familiar  enough  with  .the  map  to.  know 
whether  this  as  practicable.  Is  this  a 
point  on  which  .there  has  been  discus- 


sion or  opinion? Councillor  Bert- 

rand: We  have  discussed  it  of  course 
inside  our  boundaries  and,  as  far  a-s  we 
can  see,  we  cannot  see  that  a reasonable 
proposition  could  be  made  along  .those 
Lines,  bearing  in  .mind  the  need  to  main- 
tain a reasonably  efficient  (Local  govern- 
ment unit  that  had  adequate  financial 
resources  to  offer. 

4539.  In  fact  these  countryside  areas 
are  really  in  a better  position  financially? 
They  have  a better  basis  of  administra- 
tion if  they  are  added  on  to  the  urban 

area  of  Elstree?- That  was  our  view. 

As  to  'the  position  of  parish  councils, 
there  us  no  provision  at  the  moment  for 
all  these  but  we  are  anxious,  if  such 
legislation  were  provided,  or  if  such 
terms  were  provided,  to  extend  similar 
powers  to  the  village  areas. 

4540.  Chairman : I suppose  it  is  true 
to  say,  Councillor  Bertrand,  that  Elstree 
Rural  District  got  on  all  right  as  a Rural 
District  before  this  invasion  from  the 

south? 1 was  part  of  the  invasion, 

Sir.  Some  of  us  would  like  to  think 
they  really  did  not  get  on  so  well  before 
we  came,  but  I really  think  they  did.— 
Mr.  Lancashire : I just  want  to  mention 
one  matter  in  case  it  causes  any  con- 
fusion. The  rateable  value  analysis  .1  have 
just  handed  in  is  different  from  that  on 
the  supplementary  evidence  inasmuch  as 
this  rateable  value  is  on  the  valuation  list 
as  at  1st  April,  where  in  the  statement 
handed  in  for  further  evidence  it  con- 
tains the  re-rating  of  industrial  areas  in 
the  district— I am  not  talking  about  the 
stepping  up  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1956 — 'but  in  Hertfordshire 
industry  has  been  re-rated  and  the  figure 
we  have  given  you  there  has  been 
stepped  up,  apart  from  the  50  per  cent., 
and  those  figures  have  not  been  what  we 
knew  in  the  old  days  as  confirmed,  but 
they  are  the  .figures  proposed,  and  the 
appropriate  figure  is  the  one  on  page  2. 
I just  mention  that  in  case  you  feel  wc 
have  handed  in  two  statements  with 
different  figures  about  rateable  values. 

4541.  Chairman : I think  that  is  quite 
clear,  thank  you  very  much.  That  com- 
pletes all  the  questions  we  wanted  to 
put  to  you.  Do  you  want  to  supplement 
what  you  have  already  said  in  the  light 
of  the  various  points  we  have  been 

putting? Councillor  Bertrand’.  I do 

not  think  T have  anything. 

Chairman : Then  I would  like  to  thank 
you  for  coming  here  and  answering  the 
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questions  we  have  put  to  you,  in  such  a 
realistic  manner.  It  is  refreshing  when 
people  are  trying  to  look  at  things 
objectively,  as  you  obviously  are. 

Perhaps  I should  have  said  at  the 
beginning,  we  are  very  sorry  your  district 
is  not  one  we  have  been  able  to  visit. 
We  cannot  visit  all  districts  of  course; 


it  is  impossible  in  the  time  available, 
but  you  must  not  think  that  because  we 
have  left  out  yours  or  any  other  district, 
that  is  any  indication  that  we  do  not 
regard  them  as  important  parts  of  the 
area — we  do.  We  shall  certainly  take 
very  full  account  of  everything  you  have 
said  and  written,  before  we  come  to  any 
conclusion  about  this. 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 
on  behalf  of  Shenley  Parish  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


Mr.  E.  J.  Broadley 


4542.  Chairman:  Would  you  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  now,,  Mr.  Broadley, 
to  say  something  on  behalf  of  Shenley. 

Mr.  Broadley:  Sir,  the  evidence  is 

based  on  two  resolutions,  one  by  the 
Shenley  Parish  Council,  and  the  other 
by  the  Shenley  Parish  Annual  Meeting. 
I have  copies  of  these  two  resolutions 
if  .they  will  help  you.  The  'first  resolu- 
tion, passed  on  Tuesday,  18th  June,  1957. 
reads : 

“That  Shenley  is  happy  and  proud 
to  be  a village  in  a rural  community 
and  does  not  wish  to  be  urbanised.” 
The  following  resolution  was  passed  by 
a majority  of  votes.  This  resolution 
was  then  passed  on  to  the  Annual 
Shenley  Parish  Meeting,  and  the  meeting 
was  attended  by  approximately  100 
people.  By  54  votes  to  7 the  following 
resolution  was  passed: 

“ That  Shenley  is  happy  and  proud 
to  be  a village  in  a rural  community 
and  does  not  wish  to  be  urbanised, 
and  in  the  event  of  the  rural  status 
of  this  parish  being  in  question  a 
request  be  made  to  join  the  rural 
district  of  St.  Albans.” 

That,  Sir,  I think  gives  the  true  feeling 
of  the  village  of  Shenley.  I have  nothing 
else  to  add  other  than  that,  Sir. 

4543.  Chairman:  I would  like  to  be 
clear  in  order  to  do  justice  to  your 
Parish.  Do  not  think  that  because  you 
are  a Parish  Council  and  a small  part 
of  the  area  that  we  do  not  want  to  give 
very  full  weight  to  what  you  say,  because 
we  do.  You  say  you  do  not  wish  to  be 
urbanised.  Would  you  necessarily  be 
urbanised  if  you  became  part  of  an 
urban  distriot  council?  They  are  not 

quite  the  same  thing,  are  they? 1 

think  the  feeling  in  the  village,  Sir,  is 
the  fear  of  losing  the  Parish  Council, 
which  is  very  well  loved  in  the  village, 
and  once  you  become  urbanised  you  lose 
that,  and  that  is  the  main  thing  in 
wishing  to  stay  rural. 

4544.  You  mean,  you  want  to  retain 
your  independent  identity  as  a Parish 
Council  and  urbanisation  means  you 
might  lose  it  if  you  came  under  an  urban 

council? That  is  very  much  behind 

all  this,  Sir. 


4545.  So,  if  as  a result  of  Els  tree 
becoming  an  urban  council  you  would 
lose  your  status  as  a parish  council,  you 
would  look  for  The  nearest  rural  district 

to  save  yourselves  in  that  way? Yes, 

Sir,  that  was  the  point  made. 

4546.  I suppose  it  really  means  this, 
does  it  not,  that  your  'inhabitants  feel 
themselves  to  be  much  more  part  of 
rural  Hertfordshire  than  part  of  the 
sort  of  district  now  growing  lip  around 

Borehamwood? That  was  said  at  the 

parish  meeting,  Sir,  and  we  did  have  a 
record  meeting. 

4547.  We  are  anxious  to  get  what 

your  people  really  felt. It  is  the  loss 

of  the  Parish  Council  more  than  any- 
thing that  worries  them. 

4548.  Professor  Mackenzie : Did  you 
look  at  this  point  Councillor  Bertrand 
made,  that  probably  if  you  were  attached 
to — I do  not  know  if  St.  Albans  is  the 
appropriate  R.D.C.— but  to  an  R.D.C. 
area,  it  would  :in  a sense  be  a poor  area? 
The  rateable  value  per  head  might  be 
lower  and  in  consequence  the  rales 
might  be  rather  higher  for^  some 

services? 1 do  not  think  that  is  quite 

true,  Sir,  at  the  moment.  St.  Albans 
Rural  is  four  times  the  size  of  Elstree 
Rural  at  the  moment.  They  are  9d.  less 
than  us  on  the  rates. 

4549.  And  the  services  you  think  arc 

comparable? We  bear  no  complaints 

from  the  adjoining  parishes. 

4550.  Yoiu  did  discuss  these  issues  and 

the  possible  snags? The  big  snag  was 

houses. 

4551.  Would  you  like  to  enlarge  on 

that? The  St.  Albans  area  is  a wide- 

spread area.  If  they  required  houses 
they  would  likely  have  ,to  .move  to 
Wheathampstead  and  that  is  a long  way 
for  people  to  go  to  work,  at  Boreham- 
wood  or  Shenley. 

4552.  At  the  moment  Shenley  people 
axe  on  the  Elstree  housing  list  and  would 
likely  iget  houses  in  the  Borehamwood 
and  Elstree  area  which  is  in  practice 

rather  more  convenient? Yes,  much 

more  convenient. 
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4553.  I think  .the  St.  Albans  Rural 
District  goes  a very  long  way  around  the 

far  side  of  St.  Albans?- Yes,  almost 

reaches  ,to  the  borders  of  Luton. 

4554.  Chairman:  Thank  you  very 

much,  Mr.  Broodley.  You  may  assure 
your  constituents  that  you  put  their  case 
very  clearly  and  definitely  to  us ; and 


that  we  understand  it  and  shall  certainly 
remember  all  they  have  said  and  all  you 

have  said  on  their  behalf? 

Councillor  Bertrand : May  I .thank  you, 
Sir,  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  for  the 
courteous  and  attentive  way  in  which 
you  have  received  .us.  We  are  very 
much  obliged  .to  you. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 


Councillor  A.  E.  Wenn 
Mr.  S.  F.  Jaqo 
Mr.  L.  G.  Johnes 
Mr.  F.  G.  J.  Reynolds 
Mr.  W.  J.  Davis 
Mr.  C.  A.  Bailey 


Mr.  T.  S.  E.  Figgis 

on  behalf  of  Hatfield  Rural  District  Council 


Called  and  Examined 


4555.  Chairman:  Good  afternoon, 

gentlemen.  May  I first  of  all  thank  yon 
for  the  material  you  have  already  given, 
us  in  writing,  which  we  have  read  with 
interest  and  profit,  and  also  for  coming 
here , today  to  supplement  what  you  have 
already  given  us  in  writing. 

I ithink  you  axe  familiar  with  our 
normal  procedure,  are  you  not, 
Councillor  Wenn?  We  usually  invite  -the 
local  authority  who  is  with  us  to  make 
a statement  and  then  we  ask  them 
questions? Councillor  Wenn : Yes. 


4556.  Wdl  you  say  if  that  will  meet 
your  convenience  today?  1 would  like 
to  emphasise,  as  X always  do,  that  1 
would  like  you  to  put  your  own  case 
in  your  own  way ; we  .are  only  making 
suggestions  as  to  what  we  have  done 
and  what  has  been,  found  convenient  in 
other  instances? That  will  suit  us,  Sir. 


4557.  Are  you  leading,  Councillor? 

I am  leading,  Sir.  The  formal 

evidence  which  my  council  wish  to  pre- 
sent to  you  will  be  given  .in,  a few 
moments  by  Mr.  Johnes,  and  later  Mr. 
Figgis  will  address  you  on  behalf  of  the 
Northaw  Parish  Council.  But  before  they 
do  that  I would  like  to  say  a few  words 
of  introduction.  Tihe  council  appreciate 
very  .much  the  opportunity  afforded  to 
them  of  coming  here  today  to  give  their 
evidence.  May  I also  express  apprecia- 
tion of  the  help  given  by  your  officers 
to  the  council  over  the  past  mouths? 
The  im, attars  you  have  to  consider  and 
the  area  you  are  concerned  with  are 
both  large  and  complex.  It  may  seem 
therefore  that  the  Parish  of  Northaw  and 
its  administration,  about  which  we  are 
concerned,  today,  are  small  in  com- 
parison. However,  they  are  of  no  little 
interest  and  importance  to  the  rest  of 
the  Hatfield  Distriot  Council’s  area,  of 
which  the  .parish  forms  part,  and  die 
council  therefore  wish  you  to.  be  fully 


aware  of  all  the  matters  relevant  to  the 
parish  when  you  ore  considering  the 
somewhat  larger  issues. 

You  will  hear  the  detailed  arguments  in 
a .moment,  but  broadly  speaking  the 
council  consider  that  the  parish  should 
remain  outside  any  local  government 
structure  which  also,  covers  ’the  main 
urban  areas  of  London.  To  .leave  it 
within  the  Hatfield  distnot  would  enable 
■the  council  to  continue  their  policies  for 
which  the  pattern  has  been  set  over 
many  years,  and  .also  enable  them  to 
continue  to  preserve  some  of  the  pleasing 
amenities  on  the  outer  fringes  of  the 
Greater  London  area. 

4558.  Chairman:  Thank  you  very 

much,  Councillor.  Does  Mr.  Johnes 

follow  now? Mr.  Jolmes : May  it 

please  you,  Sir.  I have  already  put  in 
one  document  which  is  headed* 

“ General  Information  ’’  which  I do  no* 
intend  to  read.  They  are  the  sort  of 
figures  that  I think  may  bo  of  interest 
to  you  and  the  mombers  of  the  Com- 
mission. I think  the  two  .most  interest- 
ing figures  are  the  estimated  population 
of  this  district  at  the  end  of  this  year, 
38,000,  with  a figure  of  4,500  in 
Northaw  Parish,  and  a probable  penny 
rate  product  for  the  whole  of  the  district 
during  the  current  year  of  £2,664. 
Attached  to  those  statistics  are  two  plans. 
The  first  one  shows  proposals  of  ad- 
joining districts,  about  which  I shall  talk 
a little  later  on.  The  second  plan,  a 
very  large  one,  shows  certain  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  whole  of  the  Hat- 
field district,  and  I will  refer  to  that  as 
I go  through  my  statement,  Sir. 

May  I say  ftrsit  of  all  that  the  Hatfield 
distriot  us  such  has  not  changed  since 
it  was  formed  .except  in  relation  to  three 
minor  .boundary  revisions,  two  relating 
to  the  Welwyn  Garden  City  Urban 
District  Oounail  when  part  of  Hatfield 

* Not  reproduced,. 
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district  was  given  up  to  form  that  urban 
district,  and  later  the  new  town ; and  in 
1935  when  part  of  the  St.  Albans  Rural 
District  was  drawn  into  Hatfield  as 
being  more  closely  connected  with  that 
town.  I will  now  continue  by  reading 
my  statement: 

“ For  -the  type  of  District  that 
Hatfield  is,  the  Council  are  satisfied 
that  the  present  structure,  comprising 
the  County  Council  and  the  District 
Council,  is  correct,  subject  only  to  a 
change  of  status  of  the  District  with 
the  consequent  increase  in  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  District  Council. 

As  the  Council  see  it,  there  are  three 
[ways  in  which  toe  Commission,  by  its 
recommendations,  could  affect  the 
Hatfield  District: 

(a)  that  Northaw  be  separated 
from  the  District  and  incorporated 
into  some  new  structure  for  the 
Greater  London  area ; 

(i)  so  to  deal  with  Potters  Bar^ 
Cheshunt  and  other  areas  within  the 
-terms  of  reference  of  the  Com- 
mission on  -the  boundaries  of  the 
District  that  recommendations  will 
be  made  to  the  Commission  for 
England  -and  Wales  which  will  affect 
the  other  parts  of  the  District,  or 
(c)  by  excluding  areas  from  the 
present  County  of  Middlesex  and 
from  any  proposed  Greater  London 
structure,  so  -that  they  fall  to  be 
included  lin  another  county,  e.g. 
Hertfordshire. 

In  the  County  Development  Plan, 
approved  in  December,  1958,  the 
whole  of  the  District,  excluding  only 
the  Lemsford  -area  (which  is  -the  point 
on  the  plan  to  -the  northwest  of  the 
airfield)  -and  the  New  Town  desig- 
nated area  (which  is  shown  edged  in 
yellow  on  the  plan)  is  included  in  the 
Metropolitan  -Green  Belt.  The  New 
Town  area  nevertheless  contains 
iwithin  its  boundaries  -two  local  green 
belts,  to  the  north  and  to  the  south. 
The  policy  considerations  for  Develop- 
ment Control  within  the  Green  Belt 
are  to  include  restricting  the  growth 
of  existing  settlements  and  new  build- 
ing, so  as  to  permit  development 
outside  such  settlements  ‘ only  in  the 
most  exceptional  circumstances  unless 
required  for  agricultural  -or  _ -allied 
purposes  \ In  order  to  be  realistic  in 
applying  this  policy,  discussions  are 
now  proceeding  between  the  District 


Council  and  the  County  Council  with 
the  abject  of  defining  the  limits  of 
development  areas,  that  is  the  inner 
boundaries  of  the  Green  Belt,  and  up 
to  these  limits  expansion  will  be 
allowed.  . . .” 

Those  settlements,  limits  of  development 
areas,  w-ill  be  Cufiley,  which  is  to  the 
southeast  in  the  -parish  of  Northaw ; 
Brookmans  Park,  which  is  the  large  area 
in  -the  centre  of  the  plan ; and  Welham 
Green,  the  village  to  the  northwest  of 
Brookmans  Park.  It  is  intended  to  draw 
lines  round  those  areas  and  not  to  allow 
construction  outside  those  boundaries. 

4559.  Is  that  -part  of  the  quinquennial 

review? No.  -it  is  purely  a planning 

matter,  to  fee  realistic.  These  communi- 
ties already  exist. 

4560.  -Does  the  extension  involved  re- 
quire an  amendment  to  the  plan? 

No,  Sir  ; I was  going  on  to  say  that  in 
faot  these  communities  are  -almost  at 
those  boundaries  now. 

4561.  I see. To  continue: 

“ In  view  of  what  has  gone  before, 
only  very  little  land  within  these  areas 
will  -be  available  for  development.  In 
appeals  against  planning  refusals 
within  the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt, 
the  Minister  -has  generally  supported 
-the  views  of  -the  District  Council  and 
the  County  Council.  In  each  such 
appeal  -the  Council  have  expressed 
concern  about  the  effect  on  Southern 
Hertfordshire  o-f  -any  increase  in  the 
urban  sprawl  -northwards  from 
London.  One  has  in  mind  the  effect 
of  the  transport  facilities  made  avail- 
able south  of  London  before  -the  last 
war.  With  the  impending  completion 
of  the  modernisation  of  the  railways 
north  of  London,  it  is  clear  that  there 
will  -be  a great  temptation  to  increase 
-(he  size  -of  the  dormitory  areas  along 
the  Great  Northern  railway  line 
through  Potters  Bar  and  Brookmans 
Park,  and  along  the  Hertford  line 
from  Kings  Cross  which  passes 
through  the  Parish  of  Northaw  and, 
in  particular,  Cufiley.  ...” 

We  feel  if  you  -provide  the  same  facili- 
ties as  are  provided  in  the  Southern 
Region  it  is  a great  temptation  to  fill  up 
the  gaps  all  the  way  up  to  Hatfield  and 
that  would  inevitably  mean  Welwyn 
Garden  City. 

“ The  object  of  -the  Planning 
Authorities  is  -to  -contain  urban 
development  within  planned  limits. 
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In  order  that  this  can  he  achieved  the 
District  Council  considers  that  the 
Green  Belt  areas  should  remain  under 
the  control  of  (Local  Authorities  who 
have  no  local  demands  for  housing 
and  who  have  not  only  had  long  ex- 
perience in  administering  large  tracts 
of  the  Green  Belt  .but  have  accepted 
their  responsibilities  in  this  matter. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  District  Council  have 
constructed  over  2,300  council  houses 
in  its  District  and,  having  in  mind  the 
accommodation  being  and  to  be  pro- 
vided in  the  New  Town,  the  Council 
have  no  immediate  housing  problem 
which  cannot  be  solved  iby  develop- 
ment within  the  District  as  now 
planned.  Further,  the  Council  for 
some  years,  under  delegated  powers, 
have  supported  the  County  Council  as 
the  local  Planning  Authority  in  all 
its  efforts  to  preserve  the  Green 
Belt.  . . 

May  I pause  here  to  refer  you  to 
evidence  which  has  been  put  in  by  the 
Hertfordshire  County  Council  last  year 
at  page  4 where  the  County  Council 
submit  that  the  Green  Belt  is  likely  to 
be  best  protected  by  those  local  plan- 
ning authorities  which  have  the  least 
demand  for  housing  and  the  greatest 
experience  of  development  control  -in 
agricultural  areas.  The  District  Council 
entirely  support  that  view,  Sir. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Com- 
mission that  in  dealing  with  planning 
appeals  for  properties  'between  these 
communities  the  Minister  has  continually 
reiterated  the  phrase  that  he  agrees  with 
the  County  and  District  Councils  that  no 
development  should  be  allowed  which 
will  in  any  way  permit  these  (indicating 
on  map)  communities  to  link  up.  And 
the  one  in  particular  we  have  had  is 
Brookmans  Park  and  Welham  Green — 
those  two  there — and  we  have  also  had 
cases  of  Northaw  village,  which  is  this 
little  community  here  within  the  parish 
of  Northaw.  We  have  had  appeals  on 
properties  between  there  and  Potters  Bar 
which  have  been  dismissed  on  the 
grounds  that  they  are  well  in  the  Green 
Belt. 

“ In  its  outline  of  evidence  submitted 
in  July,  1958,  the  Council  expressed 
concern  lest  the  removal  of  Northaw 
from  the  Rural  District  should  result 
in  its  exploitation  for  development. 
It  >is  clear  that,  were  a free  hand  to  be 
given,  much  development  would  take 


place  in  the  Green  Belt  area  generally 
and  in  particular  in  the  Parish  of 
Northaw.  The  reasons  for  this  have 
already  been  given,  but  the  Council’s 
fears  are  reinforced  by  some  of  -the 
evidence  which  has  already  been 
placed  before  you.  . . 

And  with  your  permission  I would  like 
to  make  quick  reference  to  that  evidence. 

I refer  first  of  all  to  the  evidence  of 
the  Middlesex  County  Council  given  in 
June,  1958.  At  page  116,  after  consider- 
ing the  difficulties  of  providing  alter- 
native accommodation  following  slum 
clearance  and  -the  shortage  of  land  they 
say,  “There  would  be  advantage  in  the 
County  Council  being  given  out-county 
housing  powers.” 

At  page  156,  Sir,  under  the  heading 
of  town  (planning,  again  referring  to  the 
shortage  of  building  land,  the  County 
Council  for  that  reason  also  suggest  that 
there  would  be  advantage  in  the  C-ounty 
Council  being  given  out-county  housing 
powers. 

At  page  151,  talking  of  town  planning 
and  the  reasons  why  it  should  remain 
the  prerogative  of  the  Middlesex  County 
it  says  “ All  authorities  on  the  periphery 
of  the  County  are  not  by  any  means 
determined  to  see  that  there  are  no  in- 
cursions into  the  Green  Belt  ”,  and  the 
evidence  goes  on  to  explain  that  state- 
ment. 

There  are  two  further  references  in 
the  latest  evidence  submitted  by  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  in  April, 
1959.  On  page  14  it  says  that  Potters 
Bar  would  be  less  stringent  on  Green 
Belt  policy  if  it  were  given  more  housing 
powers.  That  is  the  opinion  of  the 
County  Council. 

At  page  18  the  County  refer  to  the 
evidence  given  by  Yiewsley  and  West 
Drayton  Urban  District  Council,  where 
it  is  said,  “ If  it  were  not  for  the  County 
Council’s  Green  Belt  policy  the  District 
Council  considers  that  it  could  assist  in 
the  solution  of  this  problem  ” (of  there 
being  no  more  building  land). 

One  more  reference:  in  the  evidence 
•given  by  Potters  Bar  Urban  District 
Council  last  year  at  page  29  it  says  that 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  County 
Development  Plans  inflicted  a hardship 
on  persons  requiring  homes  within 
reasonable  distance  of  their  work  in  the 
metropolis,  and  they  then  ask  for  review 
of  the  planning  policy  to  allow  Potters 
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Bar  to  link  up  -with  other  pockets  of 
urban  development. 

Against  all  that  we  have  the  Minister 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government  in 
his  evidence  at  page  113  of  the  Govern- 
ment volume.  Referring  to  the  limits 
of  'building  land  he  says  that  satisfaction 
of  the  demand  for  additional  housing 
will  then  (that  is  when  all  the  land  in 
the  metropolitan  area  has  been  used  up) 
have  to  be  met  outside  the  area  (that 
is  the  Greater  London  area)  and  beyond 
the  metropolitan  Green  Belt. 

We  feel  that  those  extracts  of  evidence 
create  an  impression  that  there  are  a lot 
of  authorities  within  what  we  call  the 
larger  metropolitan  area — that  includes 
Middlesex — which  are  short  of  building 
land,  and  that  the  County  Council  are 
seeking  out-county  powers,  and  none  of 
them  seem  to  be  particularly  worried 
about  the  Green  Belt.  We  are  con- 
cerned lest  we  should  be  the  first  to  be 
hit  by  this  invasion  from  Middlesex  be- 
cause of  the  transport  facilities  and  the 
apparent  availability  of  land.  We  think 
we  are  a tempting  tract,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  we  suggest  that  .Northaw  Parish 
should  be  left  out  of  the  area  controlled 
by  any  authority  which  has  a shortage 
of  building  land  and  a local  demand  for 
housing.  It  is  a matter  of  high  planning 
policy  that  dormitory  areas  should  not 
now  be  created  within  the  Green  Belt; 
therefore  we  attach  our  remark  solely  to 
the  local  demand  for  housing. 

“ Along  with  the  growth  of  the 
population  and  the  conception  and 
maintenance  of  the  Green  Belt,  the 
District  Council  has  maintained  two 
consistent  policies:  — 

(1)  of  integrating  the  District 
into  one  unit  of  administration  and 
not  merely  co-ordinating  four 
Parishes. 

As  examples  of  this  policy:  — 

For  about  30  years  special  ex- 
penses have  been  spread  as 
general  expenses  over  the  whole 
District ; 

Since  1931  the  District  Council 
has  been  the  street  lighting  autho- 
rity for  the  whole  District; 

Notwithstanding  the  New  Town, 
the  Council  has  retained  full 
local  government  powers  in  res- 
pect of  that  area,  and  has  borne 
its  share  of  the  expenditure  on 


the  New  Town  area  services,  e.g. 
sewerage,  over  the  District  as  a 
whole ; 

Refuse  collection  has  been 
standardised  throughout  the  Dis- 
trict ; 

Although  there  are  two  Police 
precepts,  one  for  Northaw  within 
the  Metropolitan  District,  and  one 
for  the  remainder  of  the  District 
within  the  Hertfordshire  Police 
Authority  area,  the  Council  ex- 
pect to  obtain  parliamentary 
powers  whereby  these  precepts 
may  also  be  spread  as  general  ex- 
penses. For  this  year  the  police 
precept  in  Northaw  is  Is.  6fd.  in 
the  f and  in  the  rest  of  the  Dis- 
trict Is.  2}d.  in  the  £.  A uniform 
spread  would  give  Is.  2}d.  in  the 
£,  that  is  less  than  either  of  the 
present  figures  (due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Gas  and  Electricity 
Undertakings  would  pay  a uni- 
form Police  rate  whereas  they 
escape  liability  for  the  present 
additional  items). 

(2)  As  the  local  government 
authority  for  the  area,  the  Council 
has  accepted  and  is  accepting  addi- 
tional powers  and  responsibilities 
as  and  when  they  become  available, 
with  a view  to  increasing  and 
changing  the  status  of  the  District 
ultimately  to  one  with  urban  powers. 
As  examples  of  this  second  policy 
we  have  the  acceptance  by  the 
Council  of  delegated  powers  relat- 
ing to  Town  Planning,  Civil  De- 
fence and  Private  Street  Works. 
The  Council  have  also  accepted  all 
the  responsibilities  which  the  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and 
Food  formerly  had  in  relation  to 
Rodent  Control  in  the  District. 

All  this,  we  suggest,  gives  a picture 
of  a district  efficiently  administered 
as  one  unit,  with  the  various  areas 
and  Parishes,  including  Northaw,  con- 
tributing to  the  common  pool,  and 
each  in  turn  receiving  benefit  from 
the  common  effort.  As  an  example 
of  this,  Northaw  Parish,  which  over 
the  past  years  has  contributed  through 
the  rates  to  the  sewerage,  street  light- 
ing, etc.,  of  other  Parishes  and  the 
expenditure  on  the  New  Town  area, 
is  now  receiving  its  major  benefit  by 
way  of  improved  sewerage  and  sewage 
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disposal.  As  a result  of  the  consist- 
ency in  the  Council’s  policy,  and  not- 
withstanding the  problems  produced 
by  the  New  Town,  which  are  many, 
and  the  national  financial  difficulties 
over  the  last  decade,  the  Council  has 
at  least  two  achievements  to  its  credit 
—it  has  no  immediate  housing  prob- 
lem and,  in  addition,  all  of  what 
■might  be  called  the  “urban”  areas 
will  have  main  sewerage  available  by 
next  year.  Alongside  this  the  Council 
ask  me  to  say  they  have  built  up  a 
staff  which,  because  of  its  experience, 
is  capable  of  continuing  to  maintain 
a District  of  this  size  and  of  accepting 
any  increase  in  the  powers  and  res- 
ponsibilities of  the  Council. 

The  Council  therefore  respectfully 
suggest  to  the  Commission  that  the 
Parish  of  Northaw  should  remain 
within  the  Hatfield  Rural  District  for 
the  following  reasons:  — 

(1)  The  danger  to  the  Green 
Belt,  which  I have  dealt  with  in 
some  detail ; 

(2)  The  District,  as  now  consti- 
tuted, is  a convenient  local  govern- 
ment unit,  and  communications  are 
good,  based  as  they  are  on  the  two 
main  north-south  roads,  A.l  and 
A. 1000. 

(3)  The  services  rendered  to  the 
Parish  by  the  District  Council,  in 
particular  Northaw,  are  satisfactory 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  would  be  any  better  if 
provided  by  another  Authority  in 
whose  area  the  Parish  might  be  in- 
corporated. 

(4)  It  is  submitted  that  due  regard 
should  .be  paid  to  the  effect  on  the 
Northaw  ratepayers  of  a transfer  to 
another  Local  Authority.  The 
present  rate  in  the  £ is  17s.  lOd.  in 
Northaw  compared,  for  example, 
with  those  of  21s.  Od.  in  Cheshunt 
and  18s.  8d.  in  Potters  Bar.  To  be 
equitable,  regard  should  be  had  to 
the  likely  effect  on  these  rates  if 
additional  responsibilities  were 
accorded  to  the  Hatfield 
District  . . 

To  bring  the  responsibilities  equal  to 
those  accepted  by  Cheshunt  and  Potters 
Bar. 

“ Allowances  should  also  be  made 
for  the  temporary  effect  on  rates 
arising  from  the  transitional  payments 


under  Section  15  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  1958,  for  additions  or  reduc- 
tions in  working  balances,  and  for  the 
major  effect  of  the  recent  revaluation 
of  the  whole  of  the  Industry  in  Hert- 
fordshire. 

Calculations  have  been  made  based 
on  the  rates  made  in  Hatfield  District 
and  Potters  Bar  which  indicate  that 
the  true  rates,  allowing  for  an  im- 
proved rate  product  in  Hatfield  in 
respect  of  industrial  revaluation, 
ignoring  the  transitional  payment  by 
the  former  and  the  transitional  receipt 
by  the  latter — and  also  working 
balance  adjustments — and  allowing 
for  the  general  spread  of  Police  pre- 
cepts to  which  I have  referred,  would 
be  17s.  5d.  and  19s.  3d.  respectively. 
This  gives  a margin  of  Is.  lOd.  to 
Hatfield  for  the  assumption  of  addi- 
tional responsibilities  before  their  true 
rate  matched  that  of  Potters  Bar, 
using  current  rate  levels.  Highways 
would  be  the  principle  extra  District 
service  and  it  seems  uniikely,  on  a 
preliminary  survey  of  this  potential 
liability,  that  a Is.  Od.  rate  would  be 
exceeded.  The  comparison  with 
Potters  Bar  would  still  therefore  re- 
main favourable  and,  in  Cheshunt*s 
case,  the  margin  is  even  greater. 

■(5)  There  is  another  important  fac- 
tor affecting  the  ratepayers  in 
Northaw.  For  many  years  Northaw 
has  contributed  to  the  burden  of  the 
derating  of  industry  largely  in  Hat- 
field . . 

Perhaps  I should  point  out  where  the 
weight  of  industry  is.  We  have  a small 
factory  area  in  Cuffley  marked  in 
purple.  In  the  middle  of  the  plan  you 
have  near  Welham  Green  within  the 
designated  area  a building  contractors 
depot — a very  large  one ; and  there  is  a 
small  industrial  estate  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  designated  area  which  houses 
the  lighter  type  of  industry.  The  main 
weight  of  industry  is  at  de  Havillands 
to  the  northwest ; a very  valuable  indus- 
trial hereditament.  During  the  period 
that  that  was  built  up  Northaw  bore 
part  of  the  burden. 

“ In  1958,  wiiitih  75  iper  cent,  derating, 
'the  rateable  value  per  head  of  popula- 
tion in  Northaw  was  £13  8s.  and  over 
the  whole  District  £13  6s.  The  signi- 
ficance of  the  effect  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  1958  in  reducing  de- 
rating ito.  50  per  cent,  and  -of  a local 
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revaluation  of  industry  within  Hert- 
fordshire is  emphasised  by  the  esti- 
mated rateable  value  per  head  of 
population  for  1,959 — viz.  £14  4s.  in 
Northaw  and  £17  12s.  for  the  whole 
area. 

Northaw  is  thus  starting  to  reap  the 
•benefit  of  the  area’s  industry  as  a 
whole. 

The  following  figures  shewing  indus- 
trial rateable  value  as  a percentage  of 
total  rateable  value  in  Hatfield  Dis- 
trict, Potters  .Bar  and  Oheshunt,  under- 
line this  .point  .and  give  .a  significant 
indication  of  the  further  benefit  to 
Northaw  which  would  come  from 
further  progressive  re-rating  of  indus- 
try. 

Percentage  of  industrial 
rateable  value  to  total 
rateable  value 
1958-59  1959-60 

par  cant,  per  cent. 

Cheshunt  ...  2 8' 6 

Potters  Bar  ...  1'8  4 

Hatfield  ...  10-4  24' 3 

— very  significant  figures,  .1  suggest. 
Sir. 

In  a lesser  degree  similar  remarks 
apply  to  the  burden  shared  by 
Northaw  in  anticipation  of  New  Town 
Development  in  Hatfield  now  to  be 
offset  in  the  near  future  toy  the  fairly 
substantial  rateable  value  toeing  con- 
structed in  the  Town  Centre. 

The  Commission  will  already  'be 
aware  of  the  Northaw  Parish  Council’s 
views  on  these  matters,  and  their  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  Figgis,  is  here  to  make 
a statement  on  their  behalf.  The  Coun- 
cil of  the  Parish  of  North  iMyimms, 
the  other  Parish  most  'affected  toy  the 
matters  'before  yoiu,  also  agree  this 
evidence  . . .” 

They  have  asked  .me  to  say  that  they 
consider  the  arrangements  have  .always 
been  very  happy  and  have  iwonked  in 
the  interests  of  -the  ratepayers  of  the 
Parish.  They  also  ask  .me  to  say  that 
the  Council  have  had  no  hesitation  in 
making  tav.aiila.ble  to  them  the  assistance 
of  their  technical  officers,  etc.,  and  by 
this  co-operation  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Parish  Council  the  ratepayers  have  bane- 
fitted  and  it  has  resulted  .in  substantial 
financial  economy.  This  evidence  is 
also  agreed  toy  a large  body  called  the 
Northaw  and  Cuffley  Ratepayers’ 
Association. 


“X  would  now  like  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  enlarging  upon  some 
of  the  statements  made  by  the  Council 
in  .their  outline  of  evidence  in  relation 
■to  some  of  .the  services  .administered 
by  the  Council. 

(a)  Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

This  is  a function  of  the  District 
Council  which  they  consider  should 
remain  their  responsibility,  as  it  is  a 
personal  service  which  requires  speedy 
readjustment  in  the  light  of  circum- 
stances from  time  to  time.  Notwith- 
standing the  size  of  the  District  and 
the  expansion  of  the  New  Town,  a 
weekly  collection  is  maintained 'through- 
out the  District.  The  refuse  is  dis- 
posed of  by  tipping  at  Smallford,  near 
Hatfield,  .under  favourable  arrange- 
ments entered  into,  toy  the  Council  with 
the  owners  of  the  pits,  and  it  is  anti- 
cipated that  .no  difficulty  will  arise  for 
many  years,  notwithstanding  the 
general  demand  for  tips. 

With  the  existence  of  the  New  Town 
the  Council  is  .increasing  and  modernis- 
ing its  fleet  of  refuse  collecting  vehicles 
in  order  that  .the  present  collection 
.system  may  be  maintained,  notwith- 
standing the  large  increase  in  develop- 
ment. Also  it  has  built  the  first  stage 
of  a depot  for  vehicles  .and  stores  to 
serve  the  whole  District  with  sufficient 
land  available  fox  further  stages  which 
are  proceeding.  It  is  perhaps  worthy 
of  note  that  both  this  new  depot  and 
an  extension  to.  the  Council  offices  were 
approved  by  ithe  'Minister  during  the 
period  of  severe  restrictions  on  capital 
expenditure. 

(lb)  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

The  .Parish  of  Northaw  is  within  the 
area  of  the  East  Middlesex  .Regional 
Drainage  Scheme.  Until  last  year  the 
Parish,  other  .than  part  of  Cuffley,  was 
drained  into’  cesspools  and  similar 
systems.  There  is  a small  disposal 
works  at  Northaw  _ village,  which 
serves  only  the  Council  housing  estate 
and  two  other  cottages. 

A sewerage  scheme  for  the  Parish 
for  connection  to  the  East  Middlesex 
Scheme,  contemplated  before  the  war, 
was  delayed,  firstly  because  of  the  war, 
and  secondly  because  of  financial 
.restrictions.  However,  Stages  1 and  2 
of  this  scheme,  costing  approximately 
£50,000,  .have  now  been  completed  and 
main  drainage  facilities  are  .available 
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to  almost  the  whole  of  Cuffley.  This 
has  enabled  earlier  plans  for  develop- 
ment to  round  off  the  Cuffley  area  to 
proceed,  and  further,  it  has  permitted 
large  numbers  of  existing  cesspools 
to  be  connected  to  main  drainage. 

Stages  3 and  4,  designed  to  serve  the 
village  of  Northaw,  and  in  part  the 
northern  end  of  Cuffley,  are  now 
being  commenced  at  the  cost  also  of 
about  £50,000.  These  Stages  will  also 
1 ultimately  discharge  to  the  Regional 
Scheme.  On  completion  of  these 
works  main  drainage  will  be  available 
to  the  whole  of  the  Parish  of  Northaw 
except  isolated  dwellings,  and  foe  small 
Northaw  Works  will  become  redund- 
ant. 

In  respect  of  the  premises  which  axe 
not  (connected  to  main  drainage,  the 
Council  provide  a cesspool  emptying 
sea: vice  of  three  “free”  emptyings  in 
each  year.  Additional  emptyings  are 
made  on  request,  (for  ■which  a charge, 
not  an  economic  charge,  is  made.  It 
is  at  present  contemplated  that  when 
•main  drainage  is  available  throughout 
the  Parish  itihe  service  will  be  with- 
drawn. 

Apart  from  sewage  disposal  the 
Council  consider  that  sewerage  as  such 
should  remain  a function  of  the  Dis- 
trict Council,  as  it  is  an  essential  and 
personal  service. 

(c)  Street  Cleansing 

The  standard  of  cleansing  under- 
taken -by  the  County  Council  is  that 
applicable  to  rural  highways.  In  fact, 
the  majority  of  the  streets  iin  the  Hat- 
field District  which  require  cleansing 
are  .those  within  the  'boundaries  of  the 
“ urban  ” areas,  of  which  in  the  Parish 
of  Northaw  Cuffley  is  one.  The  Coun- 
cil consider  that  this  service  should  he 
undertaken  toy  them  for  the  reason 
that  an  improvement  in  the  service 
would  arise  from  the  more  local  con- 
trol to  be  exercised  over  the  plant  and 
la, hour  available  . . 

iMay  I at  this  'point  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  evidence  submitted  to'  you 
by  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  at 
page  7 under  paragraph  8 i(e)  (iii)  where 
that  Council  consider  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  street  cleansing  would  be  much 
simplified  if  for  all  public  roads  the 
County  District  Council  were  made 
solely  and  directly  responsible.  With 
that  opinion  my  Council  agree,  Sir. 


4562.  I ,am  not  quite  following  this. 
Do  you  say  the  County  Council  should 
be  responsible  or  that  your  Council 

should  toe  responsible? The  District 

Council. 

4563.  Were  not  the  County  Council 

saying  itihe  reverse? No,  Sir.  »I  was 

quoting : “ The  County  Council  consider 
that  the  administration  of  street  cleansing 
would  toe  much  simplified  if  for  all  public 
roads  the  County  District  Council  were 
made  solely  and  directly  responsible.” 

4564.  Yes,  I see. 1 now  proceed 

to  parks  and  open  spaces. 

“ (d)  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

In  addition  to  the  Great  Wood  at 
•Northaw,  maintained  by  the  Council, 
there  may  toe  some  need  arising  at  the 
present  time  for  one  or  two  small 
open  spaces  within  the  residential  area 
of  Cuffley  consequent  upon  the  con- 
siderable expansion  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  recent  years  tout  which, 
'because  of  the  limits  placed  toy  the 
Green  Belt  policy,  will  be  completed 
within  the  next  two  years.  Discus- 
sions  are  going  on  a.t  the  moment  -be- 
tween the  Council  and  the  Parish  Coun- 
cil on  this  particular  matter. 

The  Council  maintain  a number  of 
estate  open  spaces,  general  garden 
areas  and  certain  grass  verges  on 
County  highways.  To  cope  with  this 
work,  and  to  improve  standards,  the 
Council  have,  during  the  last  six 
months,  considerably  strengthened 
itheir  gardening  staff.  The  Council’s 
policy  has  resulted,  in  their  opinion, 
in  a higher  than  usual  standard  of 
landscape  maintenance  generally. 

(e)  Housing 

In  addition  to  the  Council  houses 
a large  number  of  houses  have  been 
built  toy  private  developers  in  the 
Parish  of  Northaw.  Now  that  main 
drainage  has  become  available  to 
almost  the  whole  of  Cuffley,  large- 
scale  private  development  is  now 
taking  place  there  and  the  present 
scheme  should  ibe  completed  within  the 
next  two  years.  During  the  last  two 
years  120  private  houses  have  been 
built  and  this  is  expected  to  increase  .to 
450  by  I960,  and  that  will  bring 
Cuffley  virtually  to  the  limits  of 
development. 

(f)  Town  and  Country  Planning 

The  delegation  agreement  which 
the  Council  has  with  (the  County 
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Council  leaves  the  Distract  Ootincil 
■with  a reasonable  amount  of  freedom 
in  -granting  permission  for  develop- 
ment, and  -they  have  the  assistance  of 
a Divisional  Hanning  Officer  of  the 
County  Council.  The  District  Council 
are  enabled  to  make  itheir  own 
decisions  notwithstanding  the  views  of 
the  Divisional  Planning  Officer,  except 
in  cases  of  fundamental  disagreement 
when  the  matter  stands  referred  to  a 
Planning  Consultative  Committee, 
•upon  which  are  represented  -both  the 
County  and  the  District  Council.  If 
that  Committee  cannot  agree  on  a 
decision  the  matter  stands  referred  to 
the  County  Planning  Committee  as  the 
final  arbiter.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Planning  Consultative  Com- 
mittee for  Hatfield  has  bad  to  meet 
on  only  two  occasions  during  the  past 
two  years. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  wide 
scope  of  -the  delegation  agreement,  the 
Council  would  wish  to  have  more 
direct  power  over  the  planning  control 
of  the  District,  especially  now  that  the 
County  Development  Plan  has  been 
approved.  This,  comhined  with  the 
suggested  delineation  of  urban  areas, 
could  limit  considerably  the  types  of 
applications  that  could  be  approved, 
and  it  would  seem  that  consideration 
of  all  day-to-day  planning  applications 
•might  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
District  Council,  with  some  economy 
in  the  operation  of  the  scheme  . . .” 
We  make  these  comments  fully  realising 
that  they  are  a matter  for  discussion 
between  us  and  the  County  Council,  but 
we  feel  they  might  be  of  interest  to  the 
Commission  as  being  the  views  of  a 
District  Council  outside  the  main  area 
of  London. 

“ (g)  Construction,  improvement  and 
maintenance  of  roads 
The  Council  in  their  outline  of 
evidence  commented  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  service  would 
probably  be  more  effective  if  operated 
by  the  District  Council.  This  com- 
ment .is  justified  in  that,  because  of  the 
large  centres  of  population  in  the 
District,  'the  Council  runs  into'  some 
difficulties  in  convincing  the  County 
Council  of  the  priorities  in  mainten- 
ance and  replacement.  In  the  view  of 
the  District  Council  the  _ priorities 
should  be  ascertained  within  the 
smaller  district  rather  than  in  rela- 
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ition  to  a division  of  the  County  or 
the  County  as  a whole  ...” 

May  I pause  here  to  comment  on 
evidence  of  another  Government  De- 
partment, the  -Ministry  of  Transport, 
who  at  page  166  of  the  Government 
Department  volume  say  that  they  also 
see  advantage  in  densely  built-up  areas 
in  having  authorities  which  for  highway 
functions  are  single-tier,  dealing  both 
with  maintenance  and  every  type  of  im- 
provement as  in  County  Boroughs  at 
present.  The  Ministry  then  go  on  to 
suggest  a possible  set-up  _ of  one-tier 
authorities,  and  my  Council  note  with 
interest  that  at  page  184  the  specimen 
organisation  provides  for  a one-tier 
authority  covering  50,000  acres,  in- 
cluding Enfield,  Edmonton,  Southgate 
and  Cheshunt  and  “part  of  Hatfield 
Rural  District  ” which  obviously  relates 
to  Northaw.  My  Council  as  a District 
Council  resist  the  suggestion  that  there 
should  be  a one-tier  authority  over  a 
very  large  area  for  highways.  We  have 
mentioned  the  difficulties  we  met  in  re- 
lation to  'priorities  with  a smaller 
organisation,  a division  of  the  County. 
We  think  it  would  be  far  worse  with  a 
larger  authority  covering  a much  larger 
area,  and  we  certainly  resist  the 
suggestion  that  the  District  should  again 
be  split  for  another  purpose.  It  is 
already  split  for  police  purposes.  This 
suggestion*,  although  only  a specimen, 
is  'nevertheless  a hint  that  it  could,  /be 
split  for  one  more  .purpose,  highways, 
and  we  would  resist  that  in  our  efforts 
to  keep  the  District  as  one  unit. 

“ (h)  Street  Lighting 
In  .the  provision  of  street  lighting  iit 
is  part  of  the  Council’s  policy  to  leave 
the  rural  parts  of  the  area  unhghtod 
to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  toe 
Green  Belt.  Although  no  main  , traffic 
route  passes  through  the  Parish  of 
Northaw,  the  area  is  within  the  Metro- 
politan Police  area,  and  the  Council 
have  therefore  joined  in  the  discussions 
which  have  been  going  on  recently  re- 
garding the  standardisation  of  lighting 
on  main  trunk  roads.  The  Councils 
interest  in  this  matter  is  heightened 
by  .the  presence  of  the  Barnet  Bypass 
within  its  area.  The  Council,  whilst 
they  would  subscribe  to  some 
standardisation  of  lighting  on  main 
traffic  routes,  consider  that  the  pre- 
sent system,  generally  speaking,  is 
correct,  i.e.  a one  tier  system  whereby 
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the  District  Council  provides  the 
lighting,  subject  to  the  receipt  of 
•grants  in  appropriate  cases. 

(i)  Parking  Places 

With  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
cars  generally  the  Council  have  found 
that  some  provision  is  needed  within 
the  Cuffley  area  for  parking  cars, 
particularly  in  the  shopping  area  at 
Station  Road.  The  District  Council 
recently  submitted  to  the  County 
Council  a scheme  for  road  widening 
and  the  provision  of  lay-bys.  This 
scheme  has  been  approved  by  the 
County  Council  but  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  District  Council  has 
been  asked  to  make  an  approach  to 
the  owners  concerned  to  dedicate  the 
land  required.  The  District  Council 
have  been  informed  that  the  priority 
given  to  these  works  must  be  in  re- 
lation to  the  overall  _ County  pro- 
gramme. In  the  opinion  of  the 
District  Council  .these  points  provide 
further  arguments  in  favour  of  high- 
way functions  generally  being  carried 
out  by  the  District  Council. 

(j)  Private  Street  Works 

In  the  County  of  Hertford  there 
axe  260  private  streets,  of  which  52 
(more  than  9 miles)  are  within  'the 
Hatfield  Rural  District.  As  from  1st 
April,  1959,  we  have  an  agreement 
with  the  County  Council  whereby 
(they  have  delegated  and  we  have 
accepted  a number  of  minor  'highway 
functions,  including  the  powers  under 
.the  Private  Street  Works  Act,  1892.  In 
settling  this  delegation  there  was  good- 
will on  the  part  of  both  Councils  and 
a satisfactory  arrangement  in  the 
opinion  of  the  District  Council  was 
reached. 

Of  the  two  roads  whidh  are  in- 
cluded in  this  year’s  programme  and 
which  have  a total  length  of  nearly 
one  mile,  one  is  in  'the  Parish  of 
Northaw,  in  fact  in  the  Cuffley  area.” 
That  is  the  end  of  my  statement.  We 
wish  to  make  a few  comments  on  some 
of  the  other  evidence  put  in  by  neigh- 
bouring authorities.  Would  you  wish 
me  to  do  that  now.  Sir? 

4565.  Yes,  please. 1 wisih  to  com- 

ment, as  I said,  on  the  evidence  put 
in  by  some  of  the  other  local  authorities 
as  they  affect  the  District  generally,  and 
not  on  any  particular  matters  to  which 
I 'have  referred. 


Firstly,  again  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council,  Sir,  at  page  6 under  the  heading 
“ Accommodation  for  Homeless 
Families  ” a question  is  raised,  which 
seems  to  concern  national  legislation,  of 
the  difficulty  that  is  experienced  because 
of  the  division  of  responsibility  between 
County  Council  welfare  authorities  on 
the  one  hand  and  County  District  Coun- 
cils as  housing  authorities  on  the  other, 
providing  accommodation  for  people 
•who  have  been  evicted  from  their  homes. 
The  County  Council  suggest  that  the 
duty  of  providing  permanent  housing 
and  temporary  accommodation  for  fami- 
lies evicted  from  their  homes  should  be 
placed  on  the  housing  authority  alone. 
\My  Council,  Sir,  are  the  housing  autho- 
rity for  the  District,  and  we  resist  this 
suggestion,  -mainly  for  the  reason  _ that 
the  number  of  families  evicted  in  a 
period  of  one  year,  for  instance,  is  very 
small.  If  one  is  to  be  put  in  the  position 
of  maintaining  what  we  call  a half  way 
house  -for  those  people  who^  are  evicted 
we  are  put  to  an  expense  which  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  service  that . is 
required.  We  feel  that  this  service 
should  be  part  of  the  welfare  service 
provided  over  the  whole  of  the  County, 
which  obviously  must  be  much  cheaper, 
as  it  covers  a much  larger  area  and  a 
much  larger  number  of  people.  There 
are  very  few  cases  where  my  Council 
have  evicted  families  from  their  homes 
as  being  unsuitable  tenants  or  non-paying 
tenants.  We  have  never  had  any  diffi- 
culty with  the  County  Council  in  those 
families  being  accommodated  in  County 
Council  temporary  accommodation, 
mainly  I think  because  of  the  consulta- 
tions we  have  before  the  eviction  takes 
place.  But  we  do  resist  the  suggestion 
that  the  housing  authority  should  have 
to  provide  temporary  accommodation  as 
well  as  permanent  accommodation  as 
being  an  uneconomic  proposition. 

I now  come  to  the  evidence  which  has 
-been  put  in  to  you  by  the  Cheshunt 
Urban  District  Council  and  the  Potters 
Bar  Urban  District  Council.  We  have 
produced  this  plan  (indicating)  to  show 
you  the  combined  effects  of  these  pro- 
posals if  they  were  carried  out.  This  is 
the  smaller  plan,  Sir.  You  see  there 
in  blue  the  County  boundary  between 
Hertfordshire  and  Middlesex  ; in  green 
the  present  Hatfield  Rural  District 
Council ; in  pink  Potters  Bar  Urban  and 
Cheshunt  Urban:  then  in  the  north, 
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Welwyn  Urban.  The  thick  green  line 
and  the  thick  red  line  show  the  com- 
bined effects  of  the  two  proposals  to 
take  over  part  of  the  Hatfield  Rural 
District.  The  green  is  the  suggested  new 
Potters  Bar  Urban  District;  the  red  is 
the  suggested  new  Cheshunt  Urban 
District.  It  virtually  takes  away  the 
Parish  of  North  Mymms  and  almost  the 
■whole  of  Northaw.  That  is  the  com- 
bined effect  of  these  .proposals,  and  those 
are  the  only  reasons  we  are  concerned 
■with  the  evidence  of  these  Councils. 

In  the  opinion  of  my  Council  before 
part  of  any  District  of  a local  autho- 
rity is  transferred  to  that  of  another 
authority  one  of  two  alternative  condi- 
tions must  be  fulfilled ; firstly  that  the 
transfer  will  produce  some  benefit  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  area  transferred ; 
or,  alternatively,  it  must  be  shown  that 
something  is  basically  wrong  with  the 
existing  structure  for  that  area. 

If  one  accepts  that  opinion,  looking 
first  at  the  proposal  for  Cheshunt  Urban 
District,  it  seems  clear  from  their  evid- 
ence, in  the  opinion  of  my  Council,  that 
these  proposals  are  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  population  and  rate- 
able value  so  as  to  reach  what  has 
•become  a rather  magical  figure,  60,000 
population,  which  appears  automatically 
to  acquire  some  extra  powers.  We 
suggest  this  matter  is  not  a matter  for 
you  to  consider,  but  is  one  for  a County 
review,  Cheshunt  being  in  the  same 
County  as  we  are.  But  as  far  as  we  can 
see  Cheshunt  Council  have  not  shown 
either  that  some  benefit  will  come  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Northaiw  Parish,  Cuffley 
in  particular,  by  going  into  Cheshunt,  or 
that  anything  is  wrong  with  the  Hatfield 
Rural  District  Council  as  it  is  now. 

Turning  to  the  evidence  of  Potters  Bar 
Urban  District,  I could,  but  do  not 
intend  to,  go  into  very  much  detail  with 
all  the  statements  that  have  been  made  in 
ithat  evidence.  From  reading  it  two 
things  are  very  apparent ; firstly  Potters 
Bar  has  not  got  a problem,  it  is  a 
problem  in  itself,  and,  secondly,  nowhere 
in  the  evidence  is  there  any  suggestion 
that  they  have  a local  housing  problem 
which  cannot  be  solved  within  the 
Potters  Bar  District  as  now  constituted. 
And  it  seems  to  us  that  in  an  effort  to 
solve  the  problem  of  Potters  Bar  they 
are  suggesting  expanding  the  District 
over  Hatfield,  and  clearly  building  all 
the  way  up  from  the  northern  boundary 
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of  Potters  Bar  to  the  northern  boundary 
of  Welham  Green.  I do  not  wish  to  take 
the  individual  comments  in  the  evidence, 
but  from  a general  reading  it  is  clear 
that  the  idea  is  to  take  this  area  into 
Potters  Bar  and  build  so  as  to  join  these 
three  communities  together  in  their  turn 
to  Potters  Bar. 

4566.  What  do  you  mean  when  you 

say  that  Potters  Bar  has  not  got  a prob- 
lem but  is  a problem  in  itself? Well, 

Sir,  I am  relying  solely  on  the  evidence 
which  yon  have.  Reading  that,  it  is 
my  submission  that  it  produces  no 
problem  which  justifies  in  itself  the 
extension  of  the  boundaries  of  Potters 
Bar  northwards  to  very  nearly  half  of 
Hatfield.  Potters  Bar  is  a problem  in 
itself — my  other  plan  does  show  it  and 
I think  the  problem  of  Potters  Bar  is  its 
position,  round  the  corner  from  Enfield 
but  still  part  of  Middlesex. 

4567.  There  are  two  promontories 

there? Y es. 

4568.  Whether  they  are  promontories 
or  incursions  depends  on  whether  you  are 
a Middlesex  or  a Hertfordshire  man.? 

1 do  not  intend  to  comment  on  that. 

We  feel  that  is  the  problem,  the  position 
of  Potters  Bar.  They  have  so  far  pro- 
duced no  problem  which  cannot  be  solved 
within  itiheir  boundaries.  Again  reading 
the  evidence,  the  basis  of  this  proposal 
to  solve  their  problem  is  alleged  to  be 
that  Brook-mans  Park,  Northaw  Village 
and  presumably  Welham  Green — it  is  not 
mentioned— have  a community  of 
interest  with  Potters  Bar  and  they  are  not 
communities  within  themselves  but  merely 
dormitory  areas.  It  is  suggested  that  they 
will  remain  dormitory  areas  unless  they 
are  joined  to  Potters  Bar  Urban  District. 
We  take  the  view  ithat  although  Professor 
Abercrombie  said  Brockmans  Park  ought 
to  be  part  of  Potters  Bar,  the  fact  is  it  is 
not.  It  lis  a -fact  that  it  exists  where  it  is 
and  it  is  a dormitory  area  and  in  our 
opinion  always  will  be,  but  nevertheless 
it  has  a community  interest  within  its 
parish  which  is  very  apparent  to  all  of 
us  who  are  connected  with  Hatfield 
Council.  Again,  Welham  Green,  which 
is  almost  within  Hatfield,  certainly  has  an 
affinity  to  Hatfield  and  not  southwards. 

We  suggest,  Sir— perhaps  a little 
boldly— that  the  real  reasons  for  these 
proposals  are  again  not  anything  to  do 
with  community  of  interest,  but  there 
seems  to  be  some  quarrel  between 
Middlesex  County  and  some  of  its  Dis- 
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tiict  Councils  as  to  how  services  should 
be  carried  on,  and  it  would  seem  that 
Potters  Bar  in  this  evidence  are  suggest- 
ing this  solution  so  as  to  increase  their 
population  and  take  away  from  the 
County  Council  some  of  the  services 
about  which  they  complain.  We  feel 
that  Potters  Bar  is  a matter  that  might 
affect  us  as  a result  of  your  delibera- 
tions, as  I have  already  said,  and  we  ask 
you  respectfully,  Sir,  not  to  include  in 
your  recommendations  anything  which 
might  permit  this  expansion  at  Potters 
Bar.  The  main  reasons  are  that  our 
policy  combined  with  that  of  Hertford- 
shire County  Council  for  ten  years  or 
more  to  preserve  the  Green  Belt  across 
the  southern  part  of  Hertfordshire  will 
be  ruined  and  part  of  the  Green  Belt, 
certainly  that  part  in  Hatfield,  will 
disappear.  As  we  said  earlier  on,  the 
urban  sprawl,  as  it  is  normally  called, 
will  spread  from  Barnet  past  Welwyn 
Garden  City.  We  do  not  think  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Potters  Bar  problem  lies  in  an 
invasion  of  Hatfield,  and  we  also  fed 
the  communities  of  Brookmans  Park, 
Norfhaw  Village  and  Wdhatu  Green,  all 
of  which  have  .their  own  characteristics 
which  are  different  from  the  others,  will 
lose  their  identity  in  a very  large  built- 
up  area  with,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  no 
benefits  to  them. 

■May  I just  make  a comment  on  one 
or  two  of  the  points  made  by  Potters 
Bar,  which  I would  not  like  to  remain 
on  the  record  without  being  corrected 
from  our  point  of  view.  I have  dealt 
generally  with  the  evidence,  but  I think 
we  can  take  the  proposals  which  were 
put  in  in  January,  1959,  for  an,  extension 
of  the  Potters  Bar  area.  At  the  top  of 
page  3 is  the  reference  to  Brookmans 
Park,  etc.,  being  isolated  dormitories, 
which  should  be  linked  with  Potters  Bar, 
and  in  fusing  them  with  Potters  Bar  there- 
in lies  their  only  hope  of  not  remaining 
mere  dormitory  estates.  It  is  interesting 
that  the  original  ancient  community  of 
South  Minims,  which  is  detached  from 
the  built-up  .area  of  Potters  Bar,  is  said 
by  the  Potters  Bar  Council  to  be  neutra- 
lised and  isolated : that  is  after  25  years. 
The  point  I make  is  if  Brookmans  Park, 
Northaw  Village  and  Welham  Green 
were  not  to  be  joined  together  but  were 
to  be  joined  to  Potters  Bar,  surely  the 
same  principle  will  remain.  They  will  re- 
main isolated,  and  it  is  a matter  of  ex- 
perience: therefore  the  clear  intention 
is  to  fill  up  the  gaps. 


Further  down  the  page  they  refer  to 
the  twin  new  towns  of  Welwyn  Garden 
City  and  Hatfield  as  being  managed  by 
one  development  corporation.  That  is 
not  the  fact.  There  are  two  development 
corporations.  Although  the  members  are 
the  same  and  the  staff  are  the  same,  they 
function  as  two  separate  entities,  with 
two  separate  accounts ; and  ever  since 
the  two  new  towns  were  designated  it  has 
been  accepted  that  they  are  two  separate 
towns.  The  'Minister,  whan  making  the 
Order,  said  so,  and  we  on  the  Hatfield 
Council  certainly  hold  that  .there  is 
nothing  in  common  -between  Welwyn 
Garden  City  and  Hatfield.  One  look  at 
the  two  towns  will  -prove  that.  The  only 
thing  they  have  in  common  is  the  title 
of  new  towns.  Therefore  we  suggest 
there  .is  -no  easy  solution  to  the  Potters 
Bar  problem  -by  combining  Hatfield  and 
Welwyn  Garden  City  into  one  urban 
district.  It  is  against  the  principles  which 
have  been  laid  down  for  a decade. 

On  page  5 of  t-hose  proposals,  Sir, 
they  suggest  that  Hatfield  Rural  will  be- 
come an  unwieldy  urban  district  of  over 
21,000  -acres.  We  fail  to  see  how  an 
urban  district  can  be  any  more  unwieldy 
with  21,000  acres  than  a rural  district 
which  we  now  are  ; and  we  would  rather 
like  to  -resist  'that  as  a reason  for  Potters 
Bar  -disposing  of  the  various  people  who 
now  lie  on  the  boundaries. 

There  is  .another  statement  which 
should  be  common-ted  on,  and  that  is 
paragraph  3,  page  5,  which  refers  to  the 
fact  -that  the  increasing  revenue  from 
Hatfield  'New  Town  will  compensate  the 
rural  -district  council  for  any  loss  arising 
from  the  transfer  of  the  minor  and  stilt 
-incompletely  developed  communities  pro- 
posed. The  first  -point  I shall  -make  is 
t-he  communities,  namely  Brookmans 
Park,  for  example,  are  not  j-nconi-plctely 
developed.  As  I have  toid  you,  they 
are  almost  completely  developed  now. 
Secondly,  Sir,  the  revenue  from  the 
Hatfield  New  Town  is  a matter  of  which 
we  have  personal  knowledge.  The 
average  rateable  value  of  a dwelling- 
house  im  the  new  town  is  far  below  the 
average  for  the  wihole  of  our  district. 
There  will  be  some  compensation  to  the 
district  council  in  the  higher  rateable 
value  from  the  New  Town  centre,  that 
is  the  shopping  centre,  when  it  is  finished. 
It  is  only  partially  completed  at  the 
moment,  but  as  faT  as  we  can  foresee 
at  the  -moment,  even  when  that  town 
centre  is  completed  it  will  not  compen- 
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sate  the  Council  fully  for  the  services  it 
renders  to  the  New  Town  area. 

Sir,  (hat  is  all  I have  to  say  in  detail, 
except  that  I might  perhaps  repeat  a 
remark  of  a worthy  alderman  who  oame 
before  you  a few  weeks  ago — “ We  come 
here  not  to  make  any  territorial  de- 
mands.” We  are  merely  asking  that  we 
should  remain  as  we  are  to  continue  the 
policies  we  have  been  carrying  on  for 
some  years  now,  and  mainly  to  preserve 
this  green  belt  around  London  with  its 
amenities  for  the  residents.  I .thank  you 
for  listening  to  me. 

4569.  Chairman:  First  of  all,  do  any 
of  your  colleagues  want  to  add  anything 

at  this  stage? No,  Sir : my  statement 

is  in  fact  a joint  effort,  but  any  of 
them  will  answer  your  questions. 

4570.  Would  you  remind  me  of  the 
total  population  of  your  district,  please? 

Yes,  Sir : at  the  moment  it  is  about 

36,200  for  the  whole  district.  By  the 
end  of  this  year  it  is  estimated  that  it 
will  be  37,720,  and  the  ultimate  popu- 
lation in  the  development  planned  is 
45,000  ; but  we  on  the  District  Council 
think  it  will  reach  47,000  because  of  the 
capacity  of  the  New  Town. 

4571.  I see.  How  far  has  the  New 

Town  got  in  its  development? Over 

two-thirds,  Sir:  I would  say  nearly 
three-quarters. 

4572.  And  how  many  people  are  living 
there,  shall  we  say  in  that  red  area  that 
you  marked  as  covering  the  New  Town? 
About  19,000. 

4573.  So  you  have  half  the  population, 

roughly,  have  you  not? That  is  true, 

Sir. 

4574.  How  many  people  live  in  the 

Brookmans  Park  area — approximate 
figures  will  do? Mr.  Davis:  About 

3.000,  I would  say,  Sir : 2j-  thousand  to 
3 thousand. 

4575.  And.  Cuffley? Councillor 

W enn : At  the  present  time,  somewhere 
in  the  region  of  4,000,  and  after  the 
housing  has  been  completed  roughly 
4,500.  That  will  be  a completed  Cuffley. 

4576.  And  then  there  is  Welham 

Green. 1 should  say  round  aibout 

three  thousand,  Sir. 

4577.  So  that  of  your  population  of 

37.000,  28,000  really  come  from  these 

four  main  red  spots  on  the  plan? 

Mr.  Johnes:  I should  say  that  was 
roughly  oorreot,  Sir. 


4578.  And  I suppose  most  of  the  re- 

maining population  is  to  be  found  in  the 
other  red  spots,  the  small  ones.  Now 
can  you  tell  me  where  the  people  in 
Hatfield  New  Town  have  mainly  come 
from? From  London,  Sir. 

4579.  From  London ; and  where  do 
they  go  to  work,  do  you  think,  for  the 

most  part? As  you  will  know,  Sir, 

the  object  of  the  New  Town  at  Hatfield 
was  to  provide  housing  accommodation 
for  the  workers  at  de  Havillands.  A 
certain  number  have  not  taken  up  em- 
ployment there  and  work  elsewhere, 
but  by  far  the  greater  majority  of  them 
work  in  the  de  Havilland  factory 
or  the  New  Town  services. 

4580.  So  .although  they  come  from 

London  .they  now  work  for  a living  in 
your  district? That  is  true.  Sir. 

4581.  Now  the  other  places  we  have 
been  talking  about— Cuffley,  Brookmans 
Park  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  Welham 
Green — you  have  referred  to  as  dortni-, 

tory  -areas? Could  I expand  that  a 

little  more?  Cuffley  people  are  mainly 
commuters  to  London,  as  also  is  the  case 
with  Brookmans  Park.  As  regards 
Welham  Green,  the  people  -there  either 
work  in  the  industry  which  is  provided  in 
Welham  Green  or  in  Hatfield  generally. 

4582.  And  I take  it  that  from  the  rest 
of  your  area  outside  these  red  patches 
there  is  .quite  a .population  in  houses 

which  are  suburban  in  character? 

Yes,  and  farming  communities  .as  well, 
Sir. 

4583.  Yes:  so  it  looks  as  though,  of 

your  total  population,  only  relatively  few 
will  go  into  London  or  ithe  London  area 
to  work. .We  feel  it  is  a .minority,  Sir. 

4584.  Wall,  it  is  quite  a small  minority, 

if  you  are  right  -about  Hatfield  New 
Town? Yes. 

4585.  Mr.  Cadbury : If  I may  just  put 
i-n  one  small  .query  at  .this  point,  is  there 
a great  deal  of  movement  from  Hatfield 

itself  into  London? For  working, 

Sir? 

4586.  Yes. No,  Sir : not  from  Hat- 

field New  Town.  It  is  very,  very  small 
indeed  and  mainly  confined  to  .the  private 
house  development  of  the  town. 

4587.  But  Hatfield  'Old  Town  is  to  some 

extent  dormitory,  is  it  not? There 

are  a lot  of  old  people  in  Old  Hatfield. 
They  are  a working-class  type  of  popu- 
lation, -plus  people  who  have  eithet 
worked  at  Hatfield  House  itself— pre- 
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vioius  service  with  the  Salisbury  family — 
or  in  local  service  in  .industry. 

4588.  Chairman : And  really  your  case 

is  that  you  want  to  keep  this  area  .as  near 
to  the  way  it  is  at  present  as  you  pos- 
sibly can? That  is  our  case,  Sir. 

4589.  You  fear  that  if  any  (part  of  the 
area  were  taken  away  and  given  to  either 
your  neighbour  on  the  east  or  your  neigh- 
bour on  the  south,  the  object  of  that 
extension  would  be  really  to  change  the 

character  of  the  neighbourhood? 

We  think  it  would,  Sir.  Mr.  Figgis,  who 
not  only  represents  the  Parish  of  Northaw 
but  also  lives  there,  will  no  doubt  express 
similar  views  on  that. 

4590.  Yes,  I think  I will  ask  'him  to 

address  us  on  that  later. Mr.  Figgis : 

If  you  please,  Sir. 

4591.  You  see,  you  have  not  been 
much  affected  yet,  not  much  affected,  by 
the  surge  of  housing  out  from  London? 

Mr.  Johnes : No,  Sir.  We  do  suggest 

that  is  because  of  'the  county  council’s 
policy,  not  because  of  any  lack  of  de- 
mand or  lack  of  wishes  on  the  part  of 
people  in  London  to  live  in  our  area. 

4592.  You  remind  me  of  Horatius 

holding  the  bridge! With  Potters  .Bar 

over  the  border,  yes,  Sir. 

4593.  I suppose  we  should  ask  you 
now  a few  questions  about  the  services 
and  how  they  work  in  the  district,  the 
services  I referred  to  in  my  original 
letter  to  the  chairman.  Although,  with 
one  exception,  you  are  pretty  satisfied 
with  them,  I expect  you  would  like  to 
give  a little  factual  information  as  to  how 
they  .actually  work.  I will  ask  you  about 
education.  You  have  told  us,  I think, 
that  you  are  quite  satisfied  about  the 
educational  set-up  at  the  present  time? 

Yes,  Sir  ; we  have  no  complaints  or 

criticisms. 

Chairman : Then  environmental  health 
services  and  personal  health  services,  and 
welfare  and  children  ; we  will  take  those 
next. 

4594.  Miss  Johnson : You  are  in  one 
of  the  county  divisions  for  health,  I take 

it? Yes,  the  divisional  Medical  Officer 

of  Health  is  also  our  medical  officer 
under  a joint  committee,  with  one  urban 
and  another  rural. 

4595.  Is  the  office  situated  with  you? 

The  office  is  situated  in  Welwyn 

Urban,  and  the  doctor  has  an  office 
with  us  which  he  visits  four  days  a week. 


4596.  So  that  the  people  wanting  the 
services  in  your  district  can  get  them 

within  the  district? Generally  they  go 

/within  the  district.  Some  people  go 
outside  the  distriot  for  personal  health 
services — those  on  the  borders:  Little 

Heath  is  one  example  where  in  future 
they  will  go  over  the  border  for  the 
child  welfare  clinics,  but  generally  the 
services  are  within  the  boundaries. 

4597.  Yes.  You  said  you  had  a 

number  of  old  people  in  the  older  part 
of  Hatfield? We  have. 

4598.  I take  it  the  rest  of  the  district 
is  a rather  young  population,  is  it?— 
Yes,  it  varies  from  pocket  to  pocket, 
but  Brookmans  Park  and  Cuffiey  are 
old.  Old  Hatfield,  Essendon  and  Utile 
Heath  are  an  older  population,  and  the 
New  Town  is  almost  completely  young. 

4599.  What  sort  of  people  are  in 

Cuffiey? Councillor  Wenn  : I have 

lived  in  Cuffiey  now  for  21  years  and 
the  majority  of  people  in  Cuffiey  up  to 
this  last  war  would  no  doubt  be  in  their 
40’s,  50’s,  some  of  them  60’s.  The  people 
coming  in,  of  course,  are  younger,  and 
a very  large  increase  in  housing,  as 
indicated  by  Mr.  Johnes,  has  taken  place, 
and  is  immediately  taking  place  in,  say, 
the  18  months  around  now.  Some  have 
been  built  already  and  others  are  being 
built  quickly.  Those  'who  go  there 
are  younger  people.  Cuffiey  as  a 
whole  has  very  little  problem  as  regards 
elderly  people.  We  have  naturally  a 
few.  I iam  not  young,  and  I have  been 
there  21  years ; but  there  is  no  problem 
of  old  age,  as  you  find  it  in  an  old  town 
like  Hatfield.  There  is  really  no  problem 
over  the  clinical  matters.  We  have, 
down  near  the  station,  a clinic  where 
people  go  and  are  attended  to,  but  that 
is  run  by  Enfield  Chase  Hospital. 

4600.  Not  by  the  local  authority?— 
No,  it  is  run  by  the  Enfield  Chase.  From 
Cuffiey  we  have  a member  representing 
us  on  Enfield  Chase  Hospital. 

4601.  Yes,  I see. And  it  is  run 

through  that.  As  a Cuffiey  resident,  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
why  Potters  Bar  should  have  asked  for 
what  they  have  asked  for,  because  wo 
have  no  interest  in  Potters  Bar.  Our 
interests  are  in  Hatfield.  We  have  no 
interest  in  Cheshunt  either,  except  that 
we  know  some  people  in  Cheshunt  who 
grow  nice  flowers,  but  apart  from  that  I 
never  go  to  Cheshunt  for  shopping. 
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4602.  You  go  to  Hatfield? 1 go  to 

Hatfield  quite  a lot  for  shopping.  I go 
to  Potters  Bar,  but  we  are  seeing  that 
more  shops  are  .built  at  Cuffley,  because 
we  have  too  few  shops  .there  at  present, 
and  when  we  have  a few  more  the  people 
will  go  down  to  Cuffley  because  of  the 
centre.  There  are  not  enough  shops  at 
Cuffley  at  the  present  time  to  form  a 
centre.  We  want  some  competition 
there,  and  our  Council  and  people  in 
Cuffley  are  concerned  about  that.  We 
think  we  shall  have  some  shops  there 
before  very  long,  on  the  other  side  from 
where  the  shops  are  at  present. 

Chairman : You  have  told  us  already 
quite  a bit  about  housing  and  planning. 
Professor  Mackenzie,  have  you  anything 
more  to  ask  about  that? 

4603.  Professor  Mackenzie:  Mr. 

Johnes  has  really  filled  in  the  written 
evidence  very  fully,  but  there  was  one 
specific  point  mentioned  in  your  state- 
ment that  the  Council  have  built  2,300 
council  houses.  Now  where  are  these 
and  what  demand  are  they  meeting?  I 
think  you  said  they  are  certainly  not  in 

Nor  thaw? Mr.  Johnes:  The  majority 

are  in  Welham  Green  and  within  the 
area  of  Hatfield,  on  your  plan. 

4604.  That  is,  as  it  were,  Hatfield  Old 

Town,  as  distinct  from  the  other? 

Yes,  it  .is  not  .part  of  Hatfield  Corpora- 
tion’s development  area,  but  within  the 
town  of  Hatfield. 

4605.  How  did  that  demand  arise?  It 
seems  quite  a substantial  demand  to 

satisfy  a local  need? 1 wonder  if  I 

could  ask  Mr.  Reynolds  to  answer  that 
one? — Mr.  Reynolds : We  had  some  800 
houses  before  the  war,  which  was  a pro- 
gressive development  from  1919 

onwards.  Immediately  post-war,  there 
was  the  same  urge  for  young  people 
(returning  from  the  forces,  etc.,  for  hous- 
ing accommodation,  which  we  tackled 
with  great  vigour  in  the  immediate  post- 
war years.  That  has  settled  down  now, 
and  our  remaining  problem  on  housing 
is  really  only  linked  to  slum  clearance, 
which  is  not  a .major  one. 

4606.  So  that  the  present  programme 

is  quite  small? Insignificant,  com- 

pared with  the  past. 

4607.  Then  what  is  likely  to  happen— 
Mr.  Johnes  described  the  proportion  of 
young  people  among  the  population 
what  is  likely  to  happen  over  the  next 
twenty  years?  You  will  'be  running  into 


a fairly  substantial  housing  commitment, 

will  you  not? Mr.  Johnes:  This  is 

a very  sore  point.  We  have  had  long 
discussions  with  the  Ministry  on  the 
question  of  what  happens  to  the 
increase  in  the  population  .from  Hatfield 
New  Town  area  in  particular,  where 
there  are  all  young  people  ; and  I cannot 
say  what  the  answer  to  that  will  be.  It 
has  been  left  to  the  Minister  as  to  where 
these  .people  are  to  be  housed,  but, 
whatever  may  be  the  detailed  answer,  it 
is  accepted  by  all  parties,  that  is  the 
County  Council,  my  Council,  the 
Development  Corporation  and  the 
Ministry,  that  they  shall  be  housed 
within  that  red  area  in  some  way  or 
other,  either  by  leaving  the  land  at  the 
moment,  or  perhaps  in  some  better  way 
we  have  not  thought  of. 

4608.  But  at  the  next  stage  the  popula- 
tion is  likely  to  go  up  beyond  47,000? 

Mr.  Davis  has  done  some  rather 

careful  calculations  on  population,  and 
he  could  give  you  what  he  estimates  will 
be  the  future  figure. — Mr.  Davis  : This 
question  is  a stickler,  because  it  is  a 
great  problem.  As  Mr.  Johnes^  has 
said,  the  council  has  been  negotiating 
upon  this  natural  increase  problem,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  talk  about  it 
because  we  do  not  know  what  the 
Minister’s  answer  is  going  to  be.  We 
are  asking  for  certain  land  to  be  left. 
We  are  hoping  that  we  will  get  the  land 
that  we  have  asked  to  be  left.  If  it  is 
something  short  of  that  there  is  bound 
to  .be  a problem.  If  they  leave  what  we 
have  asked  them  to  leave  we  think  we 
are  about  there,  and  that  is  really  all  I 
can  say. 

4609.  Quite:  that  really  clears  what 

I had  in  mind. Councillor  Wenn: 

That  takes  account  of  the  next  15  to  20 


years. 

Professor  Mackenzie : That  means  the 
growing  up  of  the  younger  families, 
which  is  as  far  as  you  can  expect  to 


see. 

Chairman:  Have  you  anything  on 
traffic,  Mr.  Cadbury? 


4610  Mr.  Cadbury:  Just  one  thing: 
re  any  of  these  new  traffic  roads 
unning  through  the  rural  district  council 
Tnndnn? Mr.  Johnes:  Not 


motorways,  no. 


4611.  And  you  do  not  anticipate  an 
increase  in  the  commuters  as  the  existing 
roads  are  improved  and  as  road  tran- 
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sport  makes  it  possible  for  people  to 
get  into  London  more  easily?— —I 
would  put  it  round  the  other  way.  We 
have  sought  and  so  far  have  been  suc- 
cessful, in  so  restricting  the  development 
of  these  communities  that  people  can- 
not come  out.  We_  do  admit  that  the 
transport  facilities  will  encourage  people 
to  come  out,  but  the  County  Council’s 
policy,  supported  by  us,  is  to  stop  de- 
velopment and  so  stop  the  people 
travelling  to  and  from  London  to  work. 

4612.  Yes,  but  I suppose  they  are  still 

free  agents  when  they  come  out  and 
already  live  in  the  district,  if  the  facili- 
ties are  made  more  easy? Yes,  I give 

you  your  point. 

4613.  They  may  easily  become  com- 

muters to  a greater  extent  than  at 
present? Particularly  with  the  rail- 

ways. 

4614.  I have  no  more  questions  on 
traffic,  but  there  is  just  one  on  finance. 
It  is  a very  simple  one.  I ought  to 
know  the  answer,  but  I wonder  if  Mr. 
Johnes  could  say  how  the  police  rate 
gets  smaller,  when  the  aggregate  is 
bigger?  What  is  the  point  about  gas 
and  electricity — it  is  like  overheads 

getting  less. Mr.  Reynolds'.  At  the 

present  time  the  police  rates  in  Northaw 
and  in  the  three  parishes  in  the  Herts 
County  Police  Area  have  been  levied  as 
an  additional  item  to  the  general  rate. 
Nationalised  undertakings  are  liable 
only  to  a uniform  general  rate.  If  we  in 
fact  make  it  a uniform  general  rate  they 
will  come  into  it,  but  when  there  is  a 
parochial  division  of  assessment  the 
nationalised  undertakings  are  not  taken 
into  account  in  determining  the  rate 
levies. 

4615.  I see. It  is  one  way  of 

getting  some  Exchequer  aid,  Sir. 

4616  Chairman:  Mr.  Figgis,  would 
you  like  to  take  your  turn  now?- — Mr. 
Figgis : Very  well,  Sir.  I am  going  to  be 
quite  brief.  I am  speaking  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Northaw  Parish  Council, 
and  I wish  to  put  before  you  our  point 
of  view  on  these  proposals  as  they  affect 
us  on  the  parish  level. 

The  Parish  of  Northaw,  which  in- 
cludes Cuflley,  is  a parish  with  a long 
history.  The  two  places  although  dis- 
tinct and  separate  in  one  sense  are  and 
always  have  been  one  unit  in  the  parish 
sense,  and  there  is  a strong  community 
of  interest  between  the  two.  Cuflley  itself 
has  grown  from  two  or  three  farms  and 


a public  house  to  a residential  place  of 
some  3,000  people,  in  a space  of  a little 
over  40  years,  but  the  village  of  Northaw 
is  an  old  rural  community  with  a church 
on  its  present  site  since  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  parish  council  has  an  honour- 
able record  of  local  government  and  is 
entirely  and  unanimously  opposed  to 
the  proposals  before  you.  Further,  a 
largely  attended  meeting  held  by  the 
Rate-payers  Association  in  October  last 
voted  unanimously  against  any  change  in 
the  present  organisation. 

To.  take  the  proposal  by  Cheshunt 
Urban  District  Council  first,  there  is  no 
affinity  between  Cuflley  and  Cheshunt, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  benefit 
could  possibly  accrue  to  Cuflley  people 
if  they  were  absorbed  into  Cheshunt. 
Cuffley  has  developed  its  own  life  in  a 
rather  remarkable  way,  especially  in  the 
last  ten  years.  It  is  a different  type  of 
place  from  Cheshunt,  and  has  few  con- 
tacts with  it  except  for  the  bus  route 
which  joins  the  two.  The  proposal  is  so 
extraordinary  that  it  is  hardly  worth- 
while to  argue  against  it. 

There  are  however  several  points 
about  the  proposal  by  Potters  Bar  Urban 
District  Council  to  absorb  the  village  of 
Northaw  which  need  to  be  considered. 
Much  of  the  written  evidence  is  taken 
up  with  the  views  of  the  Potters  Bar 
Council  on  the  structure  of  local  govern- 
ment especially  in  .relation  to  the  powers 
of  the  County  Council,  and  it  appears 
that  the  real  reason  for  this  proposal 
to  absorb  certain  neighbouring  areas 
moulding  Northaw  is  to  increase  the  im- 
portance and  standing  of  Potters  Bar 
Urban  District  Council.  Whether  or  not 
.the  localities  taken  over  benefit  in  any 
way  has  hardly  been  considered,  and  as 
far  as  the  parish  of  Northaw  is  concerned 
we  are  entirely  opposed  either  to  being 
used  as  a pawn  in  somebody  else’s  game, 
resulting  in  our  .being  moved  from  one 
county  to.  another,  or  to  being  split  in 
half  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

The  Potters  Bar  Urban  District  Coun- 
cil 'twice  in  their  written  evidence  use 
the  expression  “civic  consciousness” 
(whatever  that  may  mean)  as  something 
which  would  be  developed  in  Northaw 
if  Northaw  were  to  be  absorbed  by 
Potters  Bar.  The  village  of  Northaw  is 
already  immensely  jiroud  of  its  appear- 
ance, its  location,  its  history,  and  its 
natural  beauty  which  would  seem  to 
most  of  us  rather  more  important 
than  pride  in  the  new  Town  Hall  or 
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even  in  the  Mayor.  It  is  a self-con- 
tained community  with  its  own  Men’s 
institute,  Women’s  Institute  (the  oldest 
in  Hertfordshire),  its  Cricket  Club,  its 
Football  Club,  and  its  Parish  Church, 
and  nothing  would  kill  its  pride  more 
quickly  than  to  join  it,  as  it  soon  would 
be  joined,  to  Potters  Bar  under  this 
ambitious  and  ill-advised  scheme.  It 
almost  seems  that  those  who  wish  to  Jive 
in  urban  areas  cannot  understand  that 
there  are  other,  and  possibly  better,  ways 
of  living.  The  parish  of  Northaw  is  one 
of  the  nearest  rural  areas  to  London,  and 
a most  valuable  open  space  for  people 
to  escape  into.  If  the  proposals  of  the 
Potters  Bar  Urban  District  Council  were 
approved,  a great  deal  of  this  value 
would  be  lost  since  unlike  the  Hatfield 
Rural  District  Council  the  Potters  Bar 
Urban  District  Council  would  allow 
building  on  what  is  now  green-belt  land, 
and  of  course  some  of  the  chief  losers 
would  be  the  people  of  Potters  Bar 
themselves,  since  instead  of  being  able  to 
reach  open  country  by  a walk  down  the 
road  as  at  present  their  open  country 
would  be  largely  'built  on. 

Will  you  please  now  look  at  the  pro- 
posal as  it  affects  the  parish  as  an 
ecclesiastical  unit?  The  villages  of 
Northaw  and  Cuffley  are  one  parish 
under  the  care  of  one  Vicar  with  a 
church  in  each  place.  The  two  com- 
munities work  together  in  all  church 
matters  in  harmony  because  the  parish 
is  and  always  has  been  one  and 
undivided.  These  proposaJs  before  you 
would  mean  the  breaking  apart  of  a 
common  interest  which  has  meant  a great 
deal  in  parish  life.  Our  parish  church 
history  dates  as  l have  said  from  the 
twelfth  century.  The  manors  of  Northaw 

( The  witnei 


and  Nyn  were  'owned  in  mediaeval  times 
by  the-  Church  of  St.  Peter  in  St.  Albans, 
and  the  manor  of  Cuffley  'by  the  Abbott 
of  St.  Albans.  Our  allegiance  and  our 
ties  have  always  been  in  church  matters 
to  St.  Albans  Abbey  and  we  have  been 
proud  to  be  part  of  St.  Albans  Diocese 
since  its  inception.  If  these  proposals 
were  to  be  accepted  and  the  county 
boundary  altered,  we  would  .be  tom  from 
our  proper  home  and  put  into  a different 
diocese  with  which  we  have  never  had 
the  slightest  connection.  Such  a pro- 
ceeding would  be  abhorrent  to  anybody, 
and  there  are  many  in  Northaw,  who 
take  a pride  in  local  history,  and 
tradition. 

To  sum  up,  we  are  Hertfordshire 
people  with  no  wish  whatever  to  be  any- 
thing 'else.  We  are  an  ancient  .parish, 
governed  iby  our  Parish  Council,  under 
the  Hatfield  Rural  District  Council,  and 
we  have  no.  affinity  with  Cheshunt  or 
Potters  Bar  or  any  other  nearby  urban 
area.  We  live  in  a beauty  spot  which  is 
of  the  greatest  'benefit  to  those  around 
us  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  and  we  have 
no  douibt  whatever  that  these  proposed 
changes,  would  be  a calamity  to  us  all. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Figgis. 
That  puts  your  point  very  clearly  and 
eloquently.  I think  it  only  remains  now 
for  me  to  thank  you  all  once  again  for 
the  help  you  have  given  us  today..  I am 
sorry  we  have  not  been  able  to  visit  your 
particular  parish.  That  does  not  mean 
we  do  .not  think  it  is  unimportant.  It 
means  there  is  not  time  for  us  to  go 
everywhere  in  our  area.  As  you  know, 
it  is  a very  extensive  one.  Thank  you 
again. 

es  withdrew) 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 


TWENTY-FIRST  DAY 

Friday,  5th  June,  1959 


Present: 

•Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.  ( Chairman ) 

Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  Professor  W.  J.  M.  Mackenzie 

Mr'.  W.  H.  Lawson,  C.B.E.  tSiR  Charles  Morris 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 

Mr.  L.  Y.  Cond  ( Assistant  Secretary) 

•Afternoon  session  only. 

tSir  Charles  Morris  took  the  chair  during  the  morning  session. 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Alderman  E.  C.  Amey 
Alderman  A.  O.  Dillingham 
Alderman  L.  E.  Haines 
Alderman  T.  F.  Harris 
Alderman  H.  Horwood 
Alderman  L.  C.  Johnson 
Alderman  H.  W.  C.  Lodder 
Mr.  Gordon  H.  Hall 
Mr.  H.  Smith 
Mr.  F.  C.  Sage 
Dr.W.  Alcock 

on  behalf  of  Watford  Borough  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


4617.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Mr.  Mayor, 
would  you  be  leading  the  delegation? 

Alderman  Harris:  No,  Alderman 

Amey  will  be  the  spokesman. 

4618.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Alderman 
Amey,  may  we  first  apologise  for  the 
Chairman  who  is  unavoidably  prevented 
from  being  here  this  morning.  He  hopes 
to  be  here  this  afternoon. 

Our  procedure,  as  X expect  you  know, 
is  to  put  the  presentation  so  far  as  we 
may  of  what  you  want  to.  say  to  us  in 
your  hands,  to  take  the  view  that -it  is 
your  evidence  and  to  invite  you,  if  you 
will,  to  handle  it  as  you  would  like  to 
handle  it,  and  we  will  at  any  stage  put 
32170 


any  questions  that  we  want  to  put,  if 
that  is  agreeable  to  you?  If  that  is  so, 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  say  a word 
about  your  colleagues  and  then  perhaps 
you  would  like  to  say  something  to  intro- 
duce our  proceedings. Alderman 

Amey : Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 


4619.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Then  after 
that  if  you  would  like  to  invite  any  of 
your  colleagues  to  speak  before  we  ask 

any  questions. Thank  you,  Mr. 

Chairman.  I would  first  of  all  like  to 
introduce  the  members  of  the  Watford 
Borough  Council  and  the  officers  to  the 
Commission.  On  my  right  is  the  Mayor 
of  the  Borough,  Alderman  Harris,  who 
A 2 
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has  been  a member  of  the  Council  for 
13  years  and  was  Chairman  of  the  High- 
ways Committee  for  a number  of  years. 
On  his  right  is  Alderman  Haines  ; he  has 
also  been  a member  of  our  Council  for 
13  years,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  and  General  Purposes  Com- 
mitttee,  member  of  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Council,  member  of  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  of  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations,  Chairman  of 
South-West  Herts.  Divisional  Executive 
for  'Education  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  Watford  Technical 
College.  Next  to  him  is  .the  Borough 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Smith.  Then  we  come 
to  Alderman  Lodder  who  is  the  present 
Chairman  of  the  Council’s  Housing 
Committee  and  has  been  on  the  Council 
for  some  ten  years.  Next  to  Alderman 
Lodder  is  Alderman  Horwood  who  is 
the  father  of  our  Council,  figuratively 
speaking,  having  been  a member  of 
the  Council  for  over  35  years,  has  been 
a Chairman  of  a number  of  committees, 
now  member  of  ithe  Herts.  County 
Council  and  serves  on  the  South-West 
Herts.  Divisional  Executivelor.Education. 

On  my  left  is  the  Town  Clerk,  Mr. 
Gordon  Hall.  Next  to  him  is  Alderman 
A.  G.  Dillingham,  who  is  the  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  and  General 
Purposes  Committee  of  the  Watford 
Borough  Council  and  Chairman  of  the 
Property  Committee,  has  been  a member 
of  the  Council  for  18  years,  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Herts.  County  Council 
and  serves  on  the  South-West  Herts. 
Divisional  Executive  for  Education.  Next 
to  him  is  Mr.  Sage,  .the  Borough 
Engineer,  and  then  we  come  to  Aider- 
man  Johnson,  who  has  been  a member 
of  the  Council  for  17  years,  a former 
Chairman  of  the  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee, a member  of  the  Health 
Committee  of  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations  and  a member 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health  Standing 
Committee  on  Dental  Health.  Next  to 
him  is  our  Medical  Officer,  Dr.  Alcock. 

4620.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Thank  you 

very  much. Mr.  Chairman,  before 

reading  the  opening  statement  which  I 
wish  to  make,  I would  like  to  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  on  behalf  of 
the  Watford  Borough  Council  in  allow- 
ing us  to  appear  today  to  give  oral 
evidence  to  you  and  I would  say  at  the 
outset  that  the  members  of  the  Borough 
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Council,  irrespective  of  any  political 
party  or  political  opinions,  are 
unanimous  in  the  views  which  are  set 
out  in  our  memorandum  of  evidence 
which  you  already  have.  I would  now 
at  this  stage,  Mr.  Chairman,  like  to  read 
to  you  the  opening  statement  on  behalf 
of  the  Watford  Borough  Council. 

The  Borough  Council’s  evidence  and 
the  proposals  which  they  have  made  for 
consideration  by  the  Commission  may  be 
summarised  under  three  main  heads. 
First,  they  contend  that  the  Borough  of 
Watford  and  the  surrounding  district 
comprising  South  West  Hertfordshire 
should  be  treated  quite  separately  and 
apart  from  the  remaining  area  within  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  Commission,  in 
the  sense  that  they  have  no  sufficient 
relationship  with  the  rest  of  the  area  to 
warrant  being  drawn  into  any  form  nt 
local  government  for  that  area  or  any 
part  of  it.  Second,  they  feel  that  this 
area  of  South  West  Hertfordshire  should 
be  treated  as  a single  unit  for  the  purpose 
of  local  government,  and  that  the 
respective  county  districts  should  be 
amalgamated  so  as  to  form  one  local 
authority  only.  Third,  they  consider 
tlhat  the  local  government  unit  so  formed 
will  be  of  sufficient  size  and  adequate 
strength  in  every  respect  to  became  a 
county  borough,  being  the  type  of 
authority  which  they  feel  will  secure 
more  effective  and  convenient  local 
government  for  the  area. 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  Map  No.  I 
submitted  with  the  Borough  Council's 
evidence,  you  will  see  that  the  Borough 
of  Watford  and  the  remainder  of  South 
West  Hertfordshire  lie  at  the  north 
western  extremity  of  the  Commission’s 
area  of  review ; in  fact,  a small  part  of 
the  area  we  know  as  South  West 
Hertfordshire  is  outside  the  review  area. 
The  Borough  forms  the  nucleus  of  the 
urban  development  of  South  West 
Hertfordshire,  being  surrounded  by  the 
two  urban  districts  of  Bushcy  and 
Rickmansworth,  themselves  groups  of 
communities,  and  the  four  parishes  of 
the  Watford  .Rural  District,  the  urbanised 
parishes  of  Watford  Rural  (or  Oxhcy)  to 
the  south  and  Abbots  Langley  to  the 
north,  the  semi-rural  parish  of  Aldcnham 
to  the  east  and  the  rural  parish  of  Surratt 
to  the  west.  The  whole  of  this  area, 
together  with  the  Chorleywood  Urban 
District,  is  known  generally  as  South 
West  Hertfordshire  and  has  a total 
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population  now  of  181,000,  almost  3,000 
more  than  when  the  Borough  Council's 
evidence  was  first  submitted.  Not  only 
is  the  Borough  the  geographical  centre 
for  the  whole  area — it  is  also  the 
industrial  and  shopping  centre  and  the 
focal  point  for  most  of  the  many  local 
sports,  cultural  and  social  organisations. 
The  whole  area  is  treated  as  one  for  so 
imany  purposes — with  Watford  as  the 
centre  of  a well  knit  unit. 

Turning  now  to  our  first  point,  that  the 
Borough  and  the  remainder  of  South 
West  Hertfordshire  are  sufficiently 
distinct  and  separate  from  the  remainder 
of  the  Commission’s  area  of  review  to 
warrant  consideration  on  their  own  and 
not  to  require  overall  co-ordination  with 
Greater  London,  we  have  set  out  in  our 
written  evidence  what  we  hope  the  Com- 
mission will  accept  as  cogent  reasons  in 
support  of  this  view.  The  Borough  is 
some  17  miles  by  road  from  Charing 
Cross  and  has  no  real  ties  or  relationship 
with  Greater  London,  whether  in  the 
local  government,  the  business  or  the 
social  sphere.  We  feel,  and  the  other 
district  councils  agree  with  us  in  this 
respect  at  least,  that  although  we  are 
within  easy  reach  of  London,  we  are 
very  much  outside  its  influence.  Watford 
itself  has  the  atmosphere  of  a provincial 
town  and  not  a dormitory  for  London 
(this  is  clearly  borne  out  by  the  figures 
for  employment  in  the  area  set  out  in 
Appendix  1 of  our  written  evidence)  and 
our  day  population  is,  in  fact,  larger  than 
our  night  population.  We  feel  strongly 
that  physically,  socially  and  psychologi- 
cally, we  are  in  no  sense  a part  of 
Greater  London  and  that  there  would  be 
no  justification  for  attaching  us  in  any 
way  to  London  Government. 

Nevertheless  we  do  welcome  the  con- 
sideration by  the  Royal  Commission  of 
the  local  government  structure  and  the 
distribution  of  local  authority  functions 
in  our  area,  and  we  hope  that  you  will 
welcome,  as  a refreshing  change,  the 
review  of  circumstances  which  are  quite 
different  from  and  have  no  direct  rela- 
tionship to  those  in  any  other  part  of 
your  area,  which  raise  quite  separate 
problems  and  which  therefore,  if  need  be, 
permit  of  a solution  quite  different  from 
the  pattern  of  local  government  in  other 
parts  of  the  area  under  review. 

My  Council  have  very  definite  views 
on  the  future  of  local  government  in  this 
area,  which  are  set  out  in  our  written 
evidence.  Some  change  is  clearly  neces- 


sary, and  we  think  that  our  proposal  for 
a county  borough  is  one  which  will  lead 
to  more  effective,  convenient  and 
democratic  local  government.  At  pre- 
sent, we  have  within  this  area  of  South 
West  Hertfordshire,  a non  county 
borough  of  73,000  population,  three 
urban  districts  of  27,500,  19,000  and 
6,000  respectively,  and  a very  large  rural 
district  with  a population  of  55,500  but 
split  into  three  detached  parts.  Clearly, 
the  area  of  the  Watford  Rural  District  is 
a most  cumbersome  and  inconvenient 
area  to  administer  and  is  just  “ crying 
out  ” for  revision.  It  is  inconceivable  to 
us  that  the  Rural  District  in  its  present 
form  could  survive  any  review,  and  we 
feel  that  it  would  be  a pity  and  certainly 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Rural 
District  Council  itself,  if  the  district  were 
simply  to  be  dismembered  and  parcelled 
out  amongst  the  existing  adjoining 
authorities.  Our  solution  is  to  join  it  as 
a whole  with  the  Borough  and  the  other 
districts,  to  form  a strong  unit,  capable 
of  carrying  out  satisfactorily  the  major 
functions  of  modern  local  government. 


We  'have  set  out  quite  fully  in  our 
written  evidence  the  reasons  why  we 
consider  that  South  West  Hertfordshire 
should  he  looked  upon  as  one  unit  for 
local  government,  as  it  is  in  fact  for 
so  many  other  purposes,  and  unless  you 
wish  me  to  do  so  I will  not  repeat  them. 

I should  like  to  mention,  however,  that 
since  our  evidence  was  submitted  the 
Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment himself,  in  approving  the  County 
Development  Plan,  has  stated  his  view 
that  “certain  groups  of  towns  such  as 
those  in  the  South  West  of  the  County 
are  so  interdependent  that  for  planning 
purposes  the  areas  concerned  should  toe 
considered  as  units.  It  appears  to  him 
that  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  there 
were  single  town  maps  for  such  areas 
and  he  commends  this  possibility  to  the 
attention  of  the  County  Council  at  the 
quinquennial  review.” 

Given  the  unit,  what  should  'be  done 
about  it  for  local  government  purposes? 
We  consider  that  there  are  serious  dis- 
advantages in  having,  as  at  present,  five 
separate  local  authorities,  each  with  its 
own  Council,  Committees,  offices, 
services,  chief  officers  and  staffs,  and 
each  subject  to  the  two-tier  system  with 
remote  control  of  so  many  important 
functions  by  the  County  Council  with 
its  headquarters  at  Hertford,  21  miles 
away.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
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substantial  advantages  would  ensue  from 
an  amalgamation  of  the  five  areas. 

First,  we  consider  that  quite  sub- 
stantial economies  would  ensue  from 
the  fusion  of  the  separate  services  of  the 
five  local  authorities— one  refuse  collec- 
tion service,  one  street  cleansing  service, 
one  Town  Cleric’s  department,  one 
Borough  Treasurer’s  department,  one 
Borough  Engineer’s  department  and 
so  on. 

Second,  we  feel  that  a merger  would 
also  lead  to  improvement  in  many  of 
the  services,  owing  to  larger  resources 
and  more  centralised  administration. 
Concentration  of  specialist  and  super- 
vising staff,  flexibility  of  a larger  labour 
force,  increased  mechanisation  and 
standardisation  of  vehicles  are  a few 
examples.  Your  Secretary  has  been 
supplied  with  a copy  of  a report  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Stanley  Hill  of  Messrs. 
Arthur  Collins  and  Company,  financial 
consultants,  on  the  joint  instructions  of 
the  Borough  and  the  Watford  Rural 
District.  Xn  considering  a suggestion  for 
merger  of  these  two  authorities,  Mr.  Hill 
expressed  the  view  in  his  report  that 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Borough  and 
the  Rural  District  had  very  definite 
merits  and  that  significant  economies 
should  be  attainable. 

Third,  amalgamation  would  give  the 
added  advantage  of  greater  consistency 
of  local  government  throughout  the 
area.  At  the  present  time,  for  instance, 
we  have  five  sets  of  housing  rules  for 
the  five  separate  authorities.  If  council 
house  applicants  move  over  the  border 
from  the  area  of  one  authority  to 
another,  they  lose  their  residential 
qualification,  and  have  to  start  all  over 
again  with  the  new  authority.  In  this 
closely  linked  neighbourhood,  where  the 
demand  for  housing  is  so  great  and  is 
likely  to  increase  as  existing  families 
grow  up,  this  is  a most  important  prob- 
lem and  one  which,  by  experience,  is 
unlikely  to  be  solved  between  five 
separate  authorities.  A consistent  policy 
would  also  be  of  advantage  in  other 
matters  such  as  byelaws,  public  health 
standards,  street  lighting  and  street 
parking  requirements. 

Fourth,  we  consider  the  pooling  of 
resources  between  the  various  authorities 
would  be  a further  important  advantage. 
At  the  present  time  we  in  Watford 
pay  far  more  than  our  fair  share  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  as  the  ratepayers  of 


the  other  areas  share  in  so  many  of  the 
facilities  provided  at  the  expense  of  the 
Watford  ratepayers— our  public  baths, 
our  parks  and  recreation  grounds,  our 
running  track  and  sports  arena,  our 
libraries,  our  assembly  halls  and  meeting 
rooms.  All  these  facilities  are  used  very 
extensively  by  residents  from  the  whole 
area,  either  free  of  charge  or  at  the 
normal  fee  applicable  to  Watford’s  own 
ratepayers.  The  library  service  is  an 
outstanding  example,  and  I.  would  draw 
your  attention  to  the  figures  which  we 
give  on  page  35  of  our  evidence — 24  per 
cent  of  our  adult  readers  come  from 
outside  our  area. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  fair 
to  recognise  that  residents  of  the  other 
areas  help  to  build  up  our  rateable  value 
by  patronising  our  shops,  our  market, 
our  theatre  and  our  cinemas,  and  per- 
haps even  our  Football  Club!  What  we 
are  suggesting  is  that  all  should  share  in 
the  cost  of  providing  facilities  for  alt  in 
all  parts  of  the  combined  area,  and  that 
the  benefit  of  our  high  raleable  value 
should  be  shared  also  by  those  who  help 
to  build  and  maintain  it. 

The  pooling  of  resources  would  also 
be  of  notable  advantage  in  other  ways, 
One  large  pool  of  council  houses,  for 
instance,  would  be  of  tremendous  value 
in  dealing  with  future  problems  of 
housing,  particularly  in  the  Parish  of 
Watford  Rural,  where  the  children  of 
tenants  of  the  large  London  County 
Council  housing  estate  tire  already 
growing  up  and  needing  their  own 
houses.  The  combined  resources  of  the 
whole  area  would  case  considerably  what 
would  otherwise  be  an  enormous  problem 
for  one  single  district  to  solve. 

There  are  also  other  facilities  which 
it  would  be  very  onerous  for  one 
authority  only  to  provide,  but  which 
oould  be  provided  without  undue  burden 
.if  the  resources  of  the  five  areas  were 
combined.  For  example,  there  are  parts 
of  South  West  Hertfordshire  where  it 
will  be  necessary  to  spend  very  sub- 
stantial sums  in  the  development  of  open 
spaces  and  other  amenities.  Again,  it  is 
clear  that  a further  indoor  swimming 
bath  is  needed  in  the  area,  but  is  It 
reasonable  to  expect  any  one  of  the 
authorities  to  go  to  the  very  heavy 
expense  of  providing  such  facilities,  for 
the  benefit  not  only  of  their  own  rate- 
payers but  also  those  of  the  other  areas? 
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We  press,  .therefore,  for  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  five  districts,  and  we 
follow  that  by  asking  the  Commission 
to  recommend  that  county  borough 
status  be  afforded  to  the  combined 
area. 

During  the  course  of  .the  last  few 
months,  you  must  have  heard  many 
differing  opinions  upon  the  respective 
merits  of  the  one  and  two  tier  systems. 
Whilst  we  do  not  suggest  for  one  moment 
that  the  one  tier  system  is  applicable 
throughout  the  whole  country,  we  are 
oonvinced  that  South  West  Hertfordshire 
would  form  an  excellent  oounty  borough. 
We  think  that  the  county  borough  system 
encourages  local  pride  and  local  civic 
interest,  which  is  lacking  under  county 
government,  and  we  deprecate  very 
strongly  the  remoteness  of  the  county 
council — both  member  and  officer.  “ The 
man  at  the  top  is  too  remote  from  the 
man  in  the  street.” 

In  the  purely  local  services  such  as 
housing,  street  cleansing,  and  refuse  dis- 
posal, the  man  in  the  street  knows  that 
he  can  approach  his  own  town  hall  or 
council  offices  and  that  if  he  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  treatment  he  obtains  there, 
he  can  approach  his  local  councillor, 
whom  he  knows  and  reoognises.  I 
wonder  how  many  residents  even  know 
the  name  of  or  have  ever  met  the  county 
councillor  who  represents  them  in  county 
services  such  as  education,  health  and 
welfare?  The  truth  is  that  few  are  really 
interested  in  county  government  even 
though  almost  two-thirds  of  the  rates 
they  pay  go  towards  county  services  at 
the  .present  time.  The  figures  of  voting 
at  county  council  and  borough  council 
elections  respectively,  examples  of  which 
we  quote  on  page  8 of  our  written 
evidence,  speak  for  themselves. 

It  is  .true  that  the  oounty  council  have 
endeavoured  to  bridge  this  gap  by  the 
system  of  divisional  administration  in 
certain  of  their  services.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  this  divisional  administra- 
tion is  ait  officer  level  only,  and  even 
where  there  is  provision  for  a local  com- 
mittee, such  as  the  Divisional  Executive 
for  Education,  the  members  have  no 
control  over  policy  and  finance  and,  of 
course,  are  not  answerable  in  any  way 
directly  to  the  local  ratepayers.  The 
Divisional  Offices  themselves  have  never 
acquired  the  status  of  the  Town  Hall. 
Every  day  the  hall  porters  at  the  Town 
Hall  have  to  direct  enquirers  to  the 


various  division®!  offices  of  the  county 
council — enquirers  who  oome  to  the 
Town  Hall  as  a matter  of  course,  expect- 
ing all  itheir  local  government  problems 
to  be  dealt  with  there.  The  break  away 
from  oounty  control  means  more  local 
control  by  local  councillors  and  local 
ratepayers,  with  a convenient  council 
office  which  would  beoome  the  focal 
point  for  all  local  government  activities. 

The  Borough  Council  are  also  very 
concerned  at  the  tendency  for  County 
Government  to  beoome  vested  more  and 
more  in  officers  instead  of  members. 
This  inevitably  ensues  from  the  infre- 
quent meetings  of  County  committees 
and  the  distance  which  members  have  to 
travel.  I.t  may  be  .argued  that  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  right  officers  is  effective, 
but  it  is  not  democratic  local  government. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  answer  to 
this  problem  lies  in  delegation  to  the 
second-tier  authority.  We  have  had  ex- 
perience of  delegation  and  we  do  mot 
like  it.  It  gives  the  local  authority  no 
oomtrol  over  policy  or  finance,  and 
administratively  it  leads  to  delay,  dupli- 
cation and  considerable  frustration  on 
the  part  of  members  .and  officers. 

I now  turn  to  the  question  of  finance 
which,  whilst  important,  is  not  in  our 
opinion  the  vital  factor  in  deciding  the 
best  form  of  local  government  for  the 
area. 

We  must,  however,  make  two  points. 
First  the  proposed  county  borough  would 
have  a population  of  about  180,000  and 
would  be  larger  than  63  of  the  83  exist- 
ing oounty  boroughs  in  England  and 
Wales ; the  rateable  value  of  this  area 
is  now  almost  £34-  million  which  would 
provide  resources  equivalent  to  those  of 
Bradford,  Hull  or  Plymouth,  whilst 
catering  for  a smaller  population. 
Financially,  therefore,  this  must  be  a 
strong  unit  capable  of  providing  top 
class  services  for  a reasonable  rate 
poundage.  Figures  have  been  agreed 
with  the  County  Treasurer  which  show 
that,  if  .the  proposed  .county  borough 
were  created,  .there  would  be  a reduction 
in  the  rate  levied  for  what  are  now 
county  services  of  .approximately  Is.  8d. 
in  the  £ in  South  Wasit  Hertfordshire. 
To  this  reduction  can  be  added  econo- 
mies Which  must  accrue  from  the  merger 
of  the  five  authorities,  and  therefore,  the 
acceptance  of  these  proposals  must  result 
in  some  reduction,  even  in  those  districts 
(Bushey  and  Gbodeywiood)  which  have  a 
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rate  in  the  £ appreciably  less  than  those 
levied  by  the  other  three  authorities. 

Second,  ithe  severance  of  Ibis  area,  for 
looal  government  purposes,  from  ithe  rest 
of  Hertfordshire  would  still  leave  that 
authority  in  the  top  flight  of  counties  in 
population,  rateable  value,  and  rateable 
value  per  head  of  , population.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  initially  the  County  Coun- 
cil would  “feel"  the  breaking  away  of 
an  area  which  contributes  to  Ithe  County 
Council  approximately  £280,000  more 
than  is  spent  out  of  the  rate  on  county 
services  in  ithe  area,  but  with  ,the  growth 
of  ithe  new  (towns  and  other  development 
the  loss  lof  rateable  value  to  the  County 
will  quickly  be  replaced. 

Although  we  realise  that  the  Local 
Government  Commission  .Regulations 
of  1958  do  molt  govern  your  Review,  yet 
if  one  looks  alt  ithe  factors  to  be  taken 
into  account  under  ithe  Regulations  in 
assessing  the  effectiveness  and  conveni- 
ence of  any  local  government  organisa- 
tion we  feel  confident  that  our  proposals 
satisfactorily  meet  ithe  tests.  We  should 
be  pleased  to  elaborate  on  ithis  aspect  if 
yoiu  would  like  us  to  d.o  so. 

Tunning  now  to  ithe  written  evidence 
submitted  by  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council,  the  other  local  authorities  in 
South  West  Hertfordshire  and  ithe  Gov- 
ernment Departments,  I do  rent  propose 
to  go.  through  lit  in  detail  or  answer 
every  criticism,  .although  we  should  wel- 
come questions  or  alternatively  would  be 
pleased  to  submit  further  written  evi- 
dence iin  reply  if  the  Commission  thought 
.this  desirable. 

The  Hertfordshire  County  Council, 
whilst  criticising  our  own  proposal,  give 
no  help  whatsoever  to  the  Commission 
on  the  future  of  local  government  in  this 
area,  .except  ito  suggest  ithiait  the  Commis- 
sion should  leave  the  matter  entirely  to 
them.  They  admit  that  their  aim  would 
be  to  achieve  in  the  whole  of  the  County 
a reduction  in  the  number  of  county  dis- 
tricts, but  they  have  so  far  declined  to. 
give  .any  indication  lat  all  of  their  inten- 
tions for  .this  vital  and  thriving  unit  of 
South  West  Hertfordshire,  despite  its 
inclusion  within  the  Commission’s  area  of 
review,  the  obvious  problems  of  its  local 
government  organisation  at  present,  and 
.the  .generally  agreed  need  for  some 
change.  In  fact,  .their  attitude  to  other 
district  councils  has  clearly  been  to  rally 
opposition  to  the  county  .borough  propo- 
sal land  'to  leave  .reorganisation  to  a later 
county  review  when,  of  course,  the  merits 


of  creating  a county  .borough  cannot  be 
considered.  For  our  part,  we  prefer  the 
irnore  objective  and  impartial  considera- 
tion of  the  Commission. 

The  Oounty  Council  also  make  the 
point  .that  the  new  County  Borough 
would  (have  ithe  second  lowest  density  of 
population  of  county  boroughs  in  the 
country.  This  is,  of  course,  not  a very 
fair  comparison,  as  they  refer  to  exist- 
ing county  boroughs,  and  a very  different 
picture  may  emerge  as  a result  of  the 
.reviews  now  in  progress  throughout  itihe 
rest  of  the  country.  ;Fo.r  our  piant,  we 
can  see  no  real  objection  to  the  .popula- 
tion density  of  the  proposed  county 
borough  ; on  the  contrary  we  think  there 
is  considerable  merit  in  a reasonable  mix- 
ture of  rural  land  urban  areas,  wihioh 
leads  to  a balanced  community,  and  the 
.Ministry  of  Health  make  a similar  point 
.when  they  say  in  paragraph  95  of  their 
evidence  that  “ there  are  advantages  if  an 
.administrative  area  is  as  diversified  as 
possible  in  character  land  social  Struc- 
ture.” We  .are  quite  sure,  however,  that 
if  we  bad  omitted  from  our  proposals 
certain  of  the  rural  areas  with  loiw  rate- 
able value  and  relatively  'high  costs  of 
administration,  we  could  have  been  told 
by  the  County  Council  ithiait  we  were 
skimming  off  .the  cream  and  leaving  .the 
expensive  parts  for  the  County  Council 
to  administer.  We  could  have  restricted 
our  proposal  to  ithe  .Borough,  the  Urban 
District  of  Bushey,  the  Parishes  of  Wat- 
ford Rural  and  Abbots  .Langley  and  (the 
district  of  Croxley  Green  and  we  should 
have  had  a very  compact  area  indeed. 
The  omission  of  the  other  parts  would, 
in  our  opinion,  in  .no  way  _ destroy  tthc 
efficiency  of  the  unit  and  might,  from  a 
purely  selfish  .point  of  view,  have  advan- 
tages. We  consider  it  only  right,  however, 
that  the  area  of  ithe  five  authorities, 
.which  forms  a basis  for  County  .adminis- 
tration and  with  its  strong  community  of 
interest,  should  be  .dealt  with  as  a whole, 
and  that  portions  which  might  be  unre- 
irmmesative  should  not  (be  left  to  fend  for 
themselves  or  (parcelled  o,u.t  amongst 
other  authorities. 

The  County  Council  also  make  some 
.play  on  the  loss  iDo>  the  County  if  tihe 
.area  of  South  West  Herts,  were  taken 
out.  As  I have  already  said,  there  would 
be  .some  loss,  but  this  should  not  bo 
exaggerated  as,  in  the  present  state  and 
planned  future  growth  of  (the  County,  the 
loss  would  not  seriously  affect  the  stabi- 
lity of  the  County  Council  or  the  future 
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administration  of  the  remaining  area 
under  their  control.  The  County  would 
still  'be  larger  in  population  and  rateable 
value  'than  three-quarters  of  ithe  counties 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  'it  is  growing 
steadily  and  substantially  every  year.  The 
population  increased  last  year  by  22,000, 
and  the  approved  Development  Plan 
envisages  that  in  1973  the  population  of 
the  County,  excluding  South  West  Hert- 
fordshire, will  be  some  738,000 — almost 
the  same  as  the  present  population  of 
the  whole  County  including  South  West 
Hertfordshire.  In  fact,  this  figure  of 
738,000  is  itself  likely  to  prove  a serious 
under-estimate,  as  the  County  Planning 
Officer  now  estimates  that  by  1973  Hert- 
fordshire’s population  will  be  990,Q£)0 
which  is  an  increase  of  some  60,000  on 
the  figure  for  the  whole  County  (931,01)0) 
contained  in  the  approved  Development 
Plan.  We  realise  that,  for  a short  time, 
the  withdrawal  of  South  West  Hertford- 
shire would  result  in  some  increase  in 
rates  for  the  rest  of  the  County,  but 
this  would  be  temporary  only — the 
County  has  got  over  the  worst  difficul- 
ties in  bringing  up  to  date  and  improv- 
ing its  services  following  the  intensive 
development  in  the  post  war  period, 
and  it  really  no  longer  needs,  nor  can 
it  justify,  a continuance  of  the  large  sub- 
sidy from  this  area.  Indeed,  the  Chair- 
main  of  the  County  Finance  Committee 
in  a recent  Budget  statement  himself 
made  the  point  that  the  increase  in  de- 
velopment in  the  County  is  now  meeting 
the  increased  expenditure. 

Before  leaving  the  evidence  of  the 
County  Council,  I would  like  to  refer 
to  the  second  paragraph  on  page  6 of 
their  Evidence  where  it  is  stated  that  one 
result  of  our  proposals  would  be  “ to 
increase  substantially  the  amount  paid  in 
Exchequer  assistance  to  local  authori- 
ties ”,  I believe  that  the  County  Coun- 
cil now  agree  with  us  that  this  is  not  so. 

I turn  now  to  the  written  evidence  of 
the  District  Councils  and  the  Parish 
Councils. 

The  Watford  Rural  District  Council, 
who  represent  a population  of  some 
55,500  support  our  proposal,  as  they  did 
when  similar  proposals  were  submitted 
to  the  Boundary  Commission  in  1945. 
As  they  will  be  giving  their  own  evidence 
next  week,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me 
to  pass  any  further  comment.  Their 
views  are  endorsed  by  two  of  the  Parish 
Councils — Abbots  Langley  and  Watford 
Rural  Parishes,  comprising  the  mainly 
32170 


urban  parts  of  the  rural  district,  both  of 
whom  emphasize  the  close  ties  which 
exist  between  their  parishes  and  the 
Borough  of  Watford.  It  is  true  that  the 
Parish  Councils  of  Aldenham  and  Sarratt 
disagree  with  our  proposal  and  wish  to 
remain  with  the  status  of  Parish  Coun- 
cils, but  we  still  feel  that  both  Aldenham 
and  Sarratt,  although  largely  rural  areas, 
could  with  advantage  to  themselves  be 
included  in  the  proposed  new  area,  al- 
though their  exclusion  would  not  materi- 
ally or  adversely  affect  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  our  proposal. 

I would,  however,  like  to  answer  t]ie 
suggestion  by  Sarratt  that  with  a transfer 
of  planning  powers  to  a County  Borough 
Council,  the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt 
would  be  endangered.  This  suggestion 
is  quite  unjustified.  The  Green  Belt  is 
now  firmly  established,  and  the  Watford 
Borough  Council,  in  common  with  the 
other  district  councils,  have  themselves 
been  conscientious  in  preserving  it.  In 
fact  few  towns  can  claim  greater  credit 
than  Watford  in  providing  a lung  for  its 
citizens  by  the  acquisition  and  preser- 
vation of  the  large  area  of  Cassiobury 
Park,  the  golf  course  and  Whippendell 
Woods — open  space  stretching  continu- 
ously almost  from  the  Town  Hall  for 
over  two  miles  and  out  into  open  coun- 
try in  the  area  of  the  adjoining  authority. 
There  is  no  reason  at  ail  to  suppose  that 
a new  County  Borough  Council  drawn 
from  the  Borough  and  these  districts 
would  adopt  any  different  policy.  In 
any  event,  it  would  be  useless  if  they 
attempted  to  do  so,  as,  in  common  with 
any  other  planning  authority,  they  could 
not  effect  such  a major  change  in  the 
Development  Plan  without  the  consent 
of  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government. 

Busbey  Urban  District  Council  say  in 
one  breath  that  they  want  to  remain  as 
they  are,  retaining  their  village  atmo- 
sphere, and  yet  in  the  next  breath  sug- 
gest that  they  should  take  in  other  areas, 
almost  doubling  Bushey’s  population  and 
rateable  value,  and,  in  fact,  trebling  its 
area,  producing  a density  of  only  3-2 
persons  per  acre  against  the  4’8  persons 
per  acre  of  our  own  proposal  which 
Bushey  themselves  criticised  as  being 
too  low  a density.  The  truth  is  that 
Bushey  is  really  split  up  already  into 
separate  communities,  several  of  which 
look  to  Watford  far  more  than  they  do 
to  the  old  Bushey  village  itself,  and  the 
Commission  will  know  from  the  evidence 
A3 
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submitted  by  the  Bushey  New  Rate- 
payers’ Association  (a  representative  and 
non-political  body  covering  the  district 
known  as  Mill  Ward  together  with 
Bushey  Hall  Road  and  Bushey  Grove 
Road)  that  the  Association  favour  the 
Borough’s  proposal.  They  state  that 
“ Watford  is  an  essential  part  of  the  life 
of  Bushey  residents  and,  in  fact,  those 
who  live  in  North  Bushey  use  Watford 
for  everything,  having  no  communica- 
tion or  recreational  interest  in  Bushey.” 

It  is,  of  course,  completely  unrealistic 
for  Bushey  to  suggest  that  the  Calen- 
ders Park  area  has  any  real  connection 
or  community  of  interest  with  Bushey. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
Jo  Bushey  from  Carpenders  Park  by 
road  without  going  through  Harrow  or 
the  portion  of  the  Borough  which  they 
now  seek  jto  absorb,  presumably  _ for 
that  reason  alone.  All  transport  links 
from  Carpenders  Park  are  with  Watford, 
and  few  residents  from  'this  area  ever 
have  occasion  to  go  to  Bushey,  when  the 
far  ‘better  shopping,  employment,  recrea- 
tional and  other  facilities  of  Watford 
which  they  have  so  long  enjoyed  axe  so 
close  at  hand  and  easy  of  access.  The 
effect  of  Bushey’s  proposal  would  ibe  for 
them  to  take  over  the  “trouble  free" 
rateable  value,  leaving  the  financial, 
housing  and  social  problems  of  the  large 
London  County  Council  estate  in  the 
remaining  part  of  the  Watford  Rural 
Parish  to  be  dealt  with  by  somebody 
else.  It  is  difficult  to  see  who  could 
be  that  “ somebody  else  ” except  the 
Borough. 

The  Rickmansworth  Council,  in  their 
written  evidence,  have  made  no  com- 
ments on  our  proposal,  and  have 
declined  invitations  to  meet  us  to  dis- 
cuss it.  We  have,  however,  been 
supplied  with  a copy  of  proposals  for 
reorganisation  of  their  district  which  they 
have  made  to  the  County  Council,  in 
which  'they  propose  that  Chorleywood 
should  be  added  to  the  Rickmansworth 
Urban  District.  This  proposal,  coupled 
with  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission .by  Chorleywood  Urban  District 
Council,  illustrates  how  necessary  is  a 
change  in  local  government  structure  in 
South  West  Hertfordshire.  Each  of  the 
two  Urban  Districts  realises  the  necessity 
for  alteration  to  preserve  its  own  status 
— Rickmansworth  proceeds  to  remedy 
this  by  swallowing  Chorleywood,  and 
Chorleywood,  who  has  at  all  times 
expressed  strong  opposition  to  being 
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absorbed  by  Rickmansworth,  now  enters 
the  arena  'by  claiming  part  of  Rickmans- 
worth  itself. 

We  feel  our  scheme  has  the  better 
advantage  for  a®.  Indeed,  in  1945,  the 
Chorleywood  Council  joined  with  the 
Borough  Council  and  the  Watford  Rural 
District  Council  in  submitting  to  the  then 
Boundary  Commission  a county  borough 
proposal  on  identical  lines.  They  have 
given  no  reason  why  they  have  changed 
their  mind.  We  deny  their  statement 
that  they  would  suffer  financially  (our 
figures,  as  I have  said,  show  otherwise), 
and  we  see  no  substance  in  their  sugges- 
tion that  Chorleywood  would  lose  its 
identity  as  a community  through  joining 
in  a county  borough  for  the  purpose  of 
administration.  History  of  other  amal- 
gamations proves  otherwise. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  these  are  the 
only  representations  submitted  to  the 
Royal  Commission  from  South  West 
Hertfordshire,  except  that  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  Watford  and  District 
Manufacturers’  Association  have  sub- 
mitted evidence  in  support  of  our  pro- 
posal— and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  is  a WatfoTd  and  District  Associa- 
tion, and  not  Watford  alone. 

Finally,  I should  like  to  deal  very 
shortly  with  the  evidence  submitted  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education,  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  and  the  Ministry  of  Health. 
Use  Ministry  of  Education  seem  to  have 
set  their  minds  against  the  creation  of 
“ a cluster  of  county  boroughs  ” for 
reasons  which  they  give  in  paragraph  37 
of  their  evidence.  Even  if  there  ,is  any 
justification  for  the  fears  of  the  Ministry 
in  regard  to  .Middlesex  and  the  rest  ot 
the  Commission's  area  of  review,  there 
need  he  no  fear  that  the  creation  of  a 
Oounty  Borough  for  South  West  Hert- 
fordshire would  interfere  with  the  .plan- 
ning of  education  for  the  county  as  a 
whole  or  would  be  likely  to  restrict  free- 
dom of  choice  of  schools  and  technical 
colleges.  The  South  West  Hertfordshire 
Division  is  a unit  which  .is  almost 
entirely  self-contained  for  primary, 
secondary  and  further  education,  so 
administration  of  the  division  by  a 
county  ‘borough  council  could  _ not 
possibly  cause  any  disturbance  within 
either  the  division  or  the  rest  of  the 
County.  The  Watford  Technical  College 
draws  about  60  per  cent,  of  its  students 
from  the  divisional  area,  and  for  the  rest 
we  can  see  no  difficulty  at  all  .in  mutual 
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arrangements  foT  “ free  trade  ” between 
the  county  borough  council  and  other 
education  authorities. 

The  Ministry  of  Transport,  in  their 
“ specimen  ” exercise  in  Appendix  II  of 
their  memorandum,  group  South  West 
Hertfordshire  with  Harrow  and  Ruislip 
Northwood  to  form  ia  highway  autho- 
rity of  467,000  population.  We  hope  you 
will,  at  least,  reject  this  solution,  ignor- 
ing as  it  does  every  consideration  of 
geography,  history,  democracy  and  prac- 
tical administration  of  all  other  local 
government  services  in  favour  of  the 
“ efficient  ” deployment  of  highway 
engineers  and  plant.  We  consider  that 
in  any  event  the  traffic  problems  of 
Greater  London,  as  such,  stop  short  at 
Harrow  and  Ruislip  Northwood.  We 
have  our  traffic  problems,  but  they  are 
no  t directly  associated  with  London  and, 
in  any  case,  the  main  traffic  routes  within 
our  area  are  already  in  being  or  well 
defined  for  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Ministry  of 
Health  recognise  the  human  problems 
of  local  government  and  'the  need  for  the 
personal  touch,  local  'loyalties  and  local 
initiative.  In  fact,  the  comments  they 
pass  in  paragraph  90  of  their  evidence 
really  express  the  core  of  the  Borough 
Council’s  case  and  we  should  like  to 
adopt  ‘them  as  our  own. 

"We  regard  the  opportunity  to  put  our 
case  'before  you  as  the  most  crucial  event 
in  the  history  of  local  government 
administration  in  this  area.  We  cannot 
put  too  strongly  to  you  our  view  that 
South  West  Hertfordshire  is  one  unit 
(dependent  neither  upon  London  nor 
upon  Hertford)  yet  artificially  and,  in  our 
opinion,  needlessly  divided  for  second- 
tier  administration  by  local  government 
boundaries.  Our  proposal  for  a County 
Borough  for  South  West  Hertfordshire 
has  the  support  of  the  Watford  Rural 
District  Council,  and  together  we  repre- 
sent over  two-thirds  of  the  population. 
We  submit  it  in  the  firm  and  confident 
belief  that  county  borough  administra- 
tion is  the  'best  form  of  democratic  local 
government  for  this  area  and  in  the  true 
interests  not  of  the  Borough  alone  but 
of  tall  South  West  Hertfordshire. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

4621.  Sir  Charles  Morris-.  Thank  you 
very  much,  Alderman  Amey.  Would 
any  of  your  colleagues  like  to  say  any- 
thing at  this  stage? The  Town  Clerk 
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would  like  to  make  a few  remarks  on 
population  figures,  Mr.  Chairman. 

4622.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Thank  you 

very  much: Mr.  Hall : I only  wish  to 

mention  that  I have  handed  in  to  the 
Secretary  an  amended  version  of  the 
table  which  appears  on  page  6 of  our 
evidence  bringing  up  to  date  as  far  as 
possible  the  population  figures  and  rate- 
able value  figures  for  the  area. 

4623.  Sir  Charles  Morris'.  Thank  you 
very  much.  Would  any  other  of  your 
colleagues  like  to  say  anything  at  this 

point? Alderman  Amey : I think  not 

at  this  stage,  Mr.  Chairman.  I think  we 
would  rather  welcome  your  questions  so 
that  we  can  answer  them  in  detail. 

4624.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Thank  you 

again.  I hope  you  will  feel  free  to  call 
upon  any  of  your  colleagues  at  any 
point. Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

4625.  Sir  Charles  Morris-.  We  should 
like,  if  that  is  agreeable  to  you,  to  ask 
you  a number  of  questions  on  general 
points  first  and  then  later  to  go  over  some 
of  the  particular  services  and  raise  ques- 
tions about  them,  would  that  be  quite 
agreeable  to  you? — — Yes,  thank  you. 

Sir  Charles  Morris : I think  Mr.  Cad- 
bury would  like  to  ask  certain  questions. 

4626.  Mr.  Cadbury : The  statement, 
Alderman  Amey,  which  you  have  made 
is  very  full  and  leaves  no  doubt,  I think, 
in  our  minds  as  to  what  the  Borough 
Council  wants.  You  are  asking  for  an 
enlargement  of  the  borough  and  for 
county  borough  status.  I think  that  sum- 
marises very  shortly  the  main  request 

which  you  make.  You  would  agree?' 

No,  I am  afraid  I would  not.  We  are 
not  asking  for  an  enlargement  of  our 
boundaries ; we  are  asking  for  an  amal- 
gamation of  the  five  areas  so  as  to  make 
a more  suitable  form  of  local  govern- 
ment in  the  area. 

4627.  The  setting  up  of  a new  local 

government  unit,  the  enlarged  local 
government  unit? Yes. 

4628.  You  are  representing  here  today 
the  Borough  Council  of  Watford.  As  I 
look  at  the  map  it  would  seem  that  the 
Borough  Council  is  very  broadly  built 

up  to  its  boundary? Yes.  I think 

there  are  about  1,500  building  plots  left 
available  in  the  'borough — then  it  is  full. 

4629.  I believe  I am  right  in  saying, 
it  is  somewhere  in  the  evidence,  that  you 
also  have  housing  estates  in  some  of  the 
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areas  which  you  suggest  should  be  amal- 
gamated as  a new  local  government 
authority? Yes. 

4630.  Could  you  give  me  some  idea 

as  to  the  number  of  houses  you  have  out- 
side the  present  borough  area?  —I 
think  perhaps  the  Chairman  of  the 
Housing  Committee  would  be  able  to 
help. — ■ Alderman  Lo  elder'.  Approxi- 

mately 600  in  the  Abbots  Langley  area  ; 
22  in  Watford  Rural  District  at  Croxley 
Green ; a hundred  in  Watford  Rural 
District  Council  area  on  our  Kytes 
estate. 

4631.  So  that  taking  the  already  exist- 
ing out-borough  estates  and  the  limited 
number  of  housing  sites  available  Wat- 
ford Borough  itself  has  reached,  unless 
it  builds  outside,  some  sort  of  stationary 

position? Alderman  Amey : Within 

a few  years,  yes. 

4632.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that 
possibly  the  pressure  of  housing  needs 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  influences 
in  your  suggesting  this  new  wider  area? 

- — No,  that  is  not  so  because  we  have 
built  since  the  war  something  over  3,400 
council  houses  and  we  have  broken  the 
back  of  our  housing  problem  in  so  far 
as  council  houses  are  concerned.  We  feel 
that  with  the  land  we  have  available  for 
council  house  building  or  plots  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature  we  can  solve  the 
most  distressing  part  of  our  housing 
problem  and,  in  fact,  the  people  who  will 
be  left  on  the  waiting  list  are  categories 
of  people  who  are  in  full  possession  of 
a house  or  people  who  want  to  change 
to  council  houses. 

4633.  So  if  the  Commission  recom- 
mended against  the  larger  area  it  would 
not  cause  undue  difficulty  from  the  point 

of  view  of  housing? Not  from  the 

Council’s  point  of  view,  Sir,  because  we 
have  a limited  number  of  existing  sites. 
We  have  about  1,500  sites.  When  we 
have  ibuilt  on  those  that  is  the  limit  of 
our  council  house  building.  But  there 
are  always  people  wanting  to  come  into 
Watford  and  buying  houses  or  building 
houses  privately  and  of  course  they  will 
be  restricted  as  well.  We  are  tied  by.  the 
County  Development  Plan  to  a given 
population  in  a given  area. 

4634.  I am  very  anxious  not  to  ask 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a leading  ques- 
tion. I am  really  very  anxious  to  get 
your  help  on  the  main  reasons  why  you, 
as  a Borough  Council,  and  after  all  you 
are  giving  the  evidence  today  as  a 


Borough  Council,  want  to  be  part  of  this 
larger  area.  I had  gathered  from  reading 
your  evidence  that  you  feel  there  had 
been  housing  opportunities  in  some  of 
the  surrounding  areas  which  it  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion should  be  further  developed. 

Yes,  for  the  whole  population,  I 

agree,  but  X must  make  it  clear  that  this 
proposal  is  an  ideal  which  the  Watford 
Borough  Council  as  a whole  have  put 
forward  because  they  feel  that  it  is  the 
best  system  for  the  whole  of  the  area. 
We  are  not  assuming  that  by  amal- 
gamating with  the  other  areas  we  can 
solve  our  own  problems. 

4635.  You  are  asking  us  on  the  one 

hand  to  exclude  you  from  the  area 
which  we  have  been  asked  to  review, 
the  Greater  London  area? Yes. 

4636.  On  the  other  hand,  I gather 
that  you  do  not  think  that  the  popu- 
lation will  necessarily  increase  from 
local  government  building  very  much 

in  the  new  area? It  cannot  really 

because  we  are  limited  to  the  amount 
of  industry  (and  when  ,1  say  “ we " 1 
mean  the  whole  of  South  West  Hert- 
fordshire)—we  are  limited  to  the  amount 
of  industry  which  can  go  into  the  area 
by  the  amount  of  building  land  which  is 
allocated  for  industrial  purposes.  There- 
fore, except  for  the  interchange  of  popu- 
lation in  the  area  we  are  rather  circum- 
scribed even  in  the  larger  area  of  South 
West  Herts. 

4637.  That  brings  me  to  the  point: 

you  have  on  the  perimeter  or  rather  the 
Watford  Rural  have  on  their  perimeter 
the  now  town  of  Hemel  Hempstead 
which  is  as  near  as  any  of  the  new  towns 
to  Greater  London  and  I believe  it  is 
common  ground  that  it  is  national 
policy  not  to  develop  more  industrial 
and  population  problems  nearer  than 
that  to  Greater  London? Yes. 

4638.  Is  it  part  of  your  plan  lo 

develop  the  new  county  borough  with 
additional  industry? That  is  not  pos- 

sible because  the  amount  of  industry 
which  can  be  developed  in  the  area  is 
laid  down  in  the  county  plan  and  circum- 
scribed, of  course,  by  the  Ministry.  In 
fact,  in  Watford  we  have  been  allocated 
25  acres  for  industrial  development  but 
only  for  the  rehousing  of  existing  indus- 
try within  the  borough  where  they  wish 
to  enlarge  or  where  we  as  a borough 
council  feel  that  they  are  in  unsatisfac- 
tory positions,  residential  areas  or 
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daces  o£  that  kind  in  Watford,  and 
should  be  moved  on  to  industrial 
estates.  We  are  not  permitted  to  bring 
in  new  industry  from  outside  which 
•would  attract  the  existing  labour  force 
within  the  area. 


4639.  Could  you  indicate  the  points 
on  the  map  where  you  think  further 
development  of  housing  would  take 
nlace  if  your  schemes  were  accepted? 
i think  possibly  the  Borough  Engi- 
neer could  tell  you  exactly  where  houses 
are  scheduled  by  indicating  it  on  the 
map. 


4640.  I did  not  mean  within  the 
borough,  I mean  within  the  whole  area. 
——Mr.  Sage:  Dealing  first  of  all  with 
the  Watford  Borough  we  have  within 
the  area  the  Meriden  Estate  which  is  m 
process  of  development  at  the  .moment, 
the  houses  uncompleted  and  for 
which  we  have  further  sites  totalling  on 
•that  estate  529.  Coming  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Borough,  Sir,  on  the  Holy- 
well  Estate,  where  we  have  already 
developed  one  area,  we  still  have  land 
for  further  development  there  of  350 
houses.  We  have  an  area  in  the  south 
which  was  originally  allotment  land 
where  we  can  get  80  and  the  remainder 
is  in  small  areas  dotted  about  the 
borough. 


4641.  This  is  all  in  the  borough? 

This  is  all  in  the  borough,  Sir,  yes,  and 
none  of  that  which  X have  quoted  is 
outside. 


4643.  But  if  it  was  all  one  locai  autho- 
rity have  you  got  any  idea  where  the 

development  would  take  place? Yes, 

Sir,  entirely  within  the  area  located 
within  the  county  plan.  I think.  Sir, 
that  I may  make  a leading  answer  and 
say  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  proposal 
to  burst  the  bounds  of  the  green  belt. 
We  are  not  land  hungTy  in  that  respect. 
Sir. 


As  far  as  private  development,  again 
within  the  borough,  is  concerned,  there 
are  no  very  large  areas  but  there  is  to 
our  knowledge  a total  of  some  500  units 
available.  There  are  five  fairly  large 
areas  comprising  sites  for  between  50 
and  80  houses  and  the  remainder  are 
in  very  small  groups.  A large  portion 
of  that  is  for  redevelopment  of  the 
grounds  of  large  houses,  and  even  re- 
development at  the  rear  of  small  houses 
with  extremely  long  gardens.  That 
accounts  for  some  1,500  dwellings  all 
within  the  borough. 


4642.  Yes.  Have  you  any  land  avail- 
able which  you  have  already  purchased 
or  on  which  you  have  existing  plans  for 
development  outside  the  borough  in  the 
new  area  which  you  are  proposing  as 

one? No,  Sir.  We  have  no  land  at 

all  outside  the  borough  available  Jor 
further  housing  development  nor  any 
proposals  for  any  such  acquisition. 
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4644.  We  are  concerned  with  the 

problems  of  Greater  London.  The 
very  narrow  strip  which  divides  Watford 
from  the  built  up  area  of  Middlesex  is 
in  no  sense  in  your  thinking  likely  to 
be  encroached  on  if,  in  fact,  Watford 
and  its  surrounding  district  councils 
were  cut  off  and  made  into  a separate 
unit  of  local  government?— — Alderman 
Amey : Definitely  not,  Sir.  You  did 

ask  a question  concerning  industry. 
May  I make  a point  and  say  we  are 
not  permitted  to  extend  our  industry. 
We  do  not  intend  to  in  any  case.  We 
feel  that  the  land  which  is  scheduled  for 
industry  in  the  area  is  sufficient  for  the 
present  needs.  We  would  not  intend  to 
increase  it  and  in  no  circumstances  do 
we  intend  either  to  build  in  the  Green 
Belt  or  to  get  permission  to  do  so. 

4645.  Is  the  whole  of  the  rural  area 
around  the  pink  area  shown  on  that 
map  as  the  development  area  within  the 

Green  Belt  area  of  Greater  London? 

Mr.  Sage:  Yes,  Sir.  The  whole  of  the 
white  area  is  now  included  within  the 
Green  Belt  area  of  Greater  London. 
There  was  a small  portion  of  Abbots 
Langley  which  was  excluded  but  that 
has  been  included  by  'the  Minister  in 
the  final  approval  so  that,  broadly 
speaking,  the  whole  of  the  white  area 
included  in  the  proposed  county  borough 
boundary  is  part  of  the  Green  Belt,  Sir. 
—Alderman  Amey:  I think  the  Town 
Clerk  would  like  to  amplify  that  a little. 
—Mr.  Hall : I would  like  to  scotch  the 
idea  that  it  should  be  thought  that  we 
had-  any  suggestion  that  a oounty 
borough  proposal  would  make  more 
land  available.  We  are  not  suggesting 
that,  Sir.  There  is  a limited  amount  of 
land  available  in  Watford  and  the  other 
districts  for  housing  development:  that 
will  remain  available  but  it  will  not  mean 
there  will  be  any  further  land  available 
for  new  development.  Following  on  to 
that,  Sir,  the  idea  is  to  restrict  the  need 
for  further  development  by  restricting 
industry,  as  Alderman  Amey  has  said. 
It  has  been  very  clearly  laid  down  by 
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the  Ministry  that  no  new  industry  shall 
be  introduced  into  South-West  Hertford- 
shire. We  have  land  which  could  be 
used  for  that  but  we  are  sticking  to  the 
Ministry’s  ruling  that  it  shall  only  be 
used  for  the  reasonable  expansion  of 
local  industry  and  the  relocation  of  local 
non-conforming  industry.  The  only  way 
in  which  the  amalgamation  can  help  in 
housing,  as  Alderman  Amey  touched  on 
in  his  opening  statement,  is  to  obtain 
a 'bigger  pool  of  existing  houses.  That 
is  the  point. 

4646.  Sir  Charles  Morris : You  told  us 
about  industry.  What  about  offices? 
Have  you  any  policy  in  regard  to  the 
increase  in  office  population?  H/der- 
man  Amey:  We  have  a very  definite 
area,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  is  scheduled 
in  the  town  plan  for  office  accommoda- 
tion within  the  centre  of  the  borough 
of  Watford,  and  that  has  been  approved 
by  the  County  Council  in  the  county 
development  plan.  I't  does  allow  for  ithe 
relocation  of  existing  offices  within  the 
borough  and  we  do,  of  course,  have  a 
proposal  for  the  future  in  the  borough 
itself  for  a very  large  central  area 
clearance  when  we  hope  we  shall  be  able 
to  relocate  office  accommodation  within 
a given  area  and  redevelop  the  other 
area  for  residential  purposes  to  its 
planned  programme  and  one,  as  t say, 
which  has  been  planned  by  the  County 
Council. 

4647.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  May  I ask 
a question  from  what  you  may  think 
is  an  opposite  angle  from  Mr.  Cadbury, 
the  question  of  the  future  papulation? 

I .think  that  you  have  it  in  mind  that, 
both  inside  the  area  of  the  present 
borough  and  'the  whole  area  of  which 
you  are  speaking,  South-West  Hertford- 
shire, up  to  1973  there  would  be  very 
small  increases  in  population  but  that 
in  the  rest  of  the  county  of  Hertford- 
shire there  will  be  a very  substantial 
and  considerable  increase  of  population. 
Yes. 

4648.  So  that  you  would  be  thinking 
of  a situation,  would  you,  in  which  your 
area,  South-West  Hertfordshire,  would 
have  the  population  almost  frozen  ; and 
the  problems  of  an  increased  population 
up  to  1973,  whatever  may  happen  after 
that,  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
county  of  Hertfordshire  without  you? 

Yes,  that  is  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  But 

we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  there 


are  many  new  towns  in  Hertfordshire, 
most  of  them  still  in  course  of  being 
erected,  and  the  increases  in  population 
would  take  place  in  those  places  on  a 
planned  basis,  in  conjunction  with  other 
large  local  authorities,  for  a shift  of 
population.  The  London  County  Council, 
for  instance,  is  shifting  a lot  of  their 
population  to  these  new  towns  because 
there  is  industry  there.  It  is  a planned 
operation.  As  far  as  South-West  Herts, 
is  concerned,  as  the  Engineer  said,  there 
is  no  more  land  other  than  that  which 
is  scheduled  in  the  oounty  plan  and 
we  should  only  take  care  of  the  natural 
increase  in  population.  We  have  no  wish 
to  do  other  than  that. 

4649.  Really  you  think  that  the  extent  to 

which  you  in  the  South-West  Hertford- 
shire area  could  cope  with  increased 
population  is  already  pretty  determined 
by  the  Green  Belt  and  other  considera- 
tions?  Yes. 

4650.  You  have  no  quarrel  with  that? 
No  quarrel  at  all. 

4651.  Professor  Mackenzie:  I thought 
perhaps  something  .more  should  be  said 
on  the  topic  which  Alderman  Amey  quite 
nightly  placed  first,  Ithe  question  as  to 
whether  the  'borough  of  Watford  should 
be  treated  quite  separately  and  apart 
from  the  remaining  area  within  the  terms 
of  reference  of  the  Commission.  The 
Council's  submission  and  Alderman 
Amoy’s  statement  put  very  dearly  and 
effectively  the  position  of  Watford  as  a 
local  centre.  I think  I ought  to  try 
to  put  some  'points  the  other  way  and 
see  what  your  impressions  are.  Tlhis  dues 
not,  of  course,  main  .that  I am  forgetting 
what  you  'have  already  said  and  if  you 
wish  to  reiterate  .any  of  it,  it  will  be 
perfectly  open  to  you  to  do  so. 

The  first  thing  perhaps  is  this  overall 
question  of  London  planning,  Metropoli- 
tan planning.  lit  does  seem  to  me  in  the 
discussion  so  fur  that  we  have  walked 
straight  into  a discussion  of  general  ques- 
tions of  the  London  area,  in  the  Green 
Belt  question  and  'the  industry  question 
and  the  question  of  office  development, 
lit  does  look  as  if  'to  some  extent  the 
policy  of  a county  borough  of  South 
West  Hertfordshire,  if  this  were  created, 
would  be  very  much  governed  by  general 
considerations  affecting  the  whole  of  our 
area.  Green  Belt  considerations  and  in- 
dustry considerations,  population  con- 
siderations. I wonder  what  your  reaction 
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is  to  that  point? 1 think  that  is  true, 

Sir,  fouit  I must  also  make  the  point  that 
we  are  separated  from  the  Greater  Lon- 
don area  and  by  that  I mean  Harrow  and 
the  contiguous  authorities  by  the  Green 
Belt.  We  have  no  form  of  communi- 
cation. with  them  at  all.  In  fact,  I 
was  speaking  to  the  Borough  Treasurer 
the  other  day — and  he  has  been 
Borough  Treasurer  for  some  long  time — 
and  he  made  a reference  to  what  the 
officers  of  local  authorities  -haid  done  to 
consult  one  with  the  other  on  problems. 
He  did  make  the  point  ithat  in  all  of 
his  years  at  Watford  he  had  never  in  a 
business  sense  spoken  to  the  Treasurer, 
for  instance,  of  Ruislip  Nonthwood  and 
there  'had  never  been  any  consultation  on 
any  matter  at  all.  They  know  on® 
another  and  they  meet  at  conferences  and 
'that  sort  of  thing,  but  there  had  never 
.been  any  business  consultation  of  any 
kind.  I (think  that  could  be  repeated  in 
all  of  ‘the  other  areas  on  the  boundary 
of  the  Green  Belt. 

4652.  Perhaps  my  point  is  rather  differ- 
ent that  the  problems  of  this  area  are 
perhaps  analogous  to  other  problems  in 
the  Green  Belt  in  other  parts  of  the 
Commission's  areas.  1 would  not  like  to 
ciiite  examples  bait  it  is  pretty  obvious  that 
any  decision  about  the  Green  Belt  or 
industry  or  commercial  development  in 
the  Watford  area  might  have  repercus- 
sions in  the  western  fringes  of  Middlesex, 
in  Essex  or  in  Kent,  that  there  is  to 
some  extent  a general  London  problem 
as  to  whether  there  is  to  be  development 
at  this  distance  from  Central  London  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  forced  further  out? 

We  do  not  see  it  from  that  point 

of  view.  We  feel  that  by  creating  a 
county  borough  of  South  West  Herts 
you  would  not  create  a precedent  of  any 
kind. 

4653.  Would  you  like  to  elaborate 

that? The  reason  being  that  .there  is 

no  possibility  of  any  other  such  proposal 
in  the  county  of  Hertfordshire  in  the 
area  within  your  terms  of  reference  and 
it  could  not  possibly  affect  other  parts 
of  Hertfordshire.  The  problems  of  Mid- 
dlesex, we  feel,  are  not  the  same  be- 
cause Middlesex,  if  we  take  Harrow 
for  instance,  up  until  a few  years  ago 
had  the  very  largest  urban  district  council 
in  the  country,  now  a very  large  borough 
council.  Their  problems  would  not  be 
the  same  we  feel.  They  would  not  have 
the  same  problems  as  we  have.  There 
is  not  a number  of  local  authorities  that 
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would  be  affected  in  the  same  way.  As 
I said  earlier  we  axe  not  on  all  fours 
with  other  parts  of  your  area  which 
come  under  review.  We  feel  we  are  not 
creating  precedents  which  might  cause 
difficulties  in  other  parts  of  the  area. 

4654.  Thank  you.  Another  point 
which,  of  course,  ties  this  area  to  some 
extent  do  the  London  area  is  the  problem 
of  L.C.C.  overspill  estates.  There  are 
none  of  (these  in  the  present  borough  area 
.but  if  I (have  got  this  right,  I am  sorry 
I was  not  one  of  those  who  were  able  to 
visit  the  area,  the  new  authority  would 
include  quite  substantial  L.C.C.  overspill 
estates  in  Watford  Rural  Parish,  and  in 
Abbots  Langley? — No,  not  Abbots  Lang- 
ley. Abbots  Langley  has  an  estate  which 
(belongs  to  the  Watford  Borough  Council. 
South  Oxhey  is  a London  County  Council 
estate  'and  is  included  in  Watf  ord  Rural 
Parish.  We  would,  of  course,  undertake 
that  problem.  When  I say  we,  I mean 
the  new  authority,  I am  not  speaking  as 
the  Borough  of  Watford.  We  would,  of 
course,  have  to  undertake  the  respon- 
sibility of  rehousing  the  rising  genera- 
tions from  that  estate.  You  know,  Sir, 
as  well  as  I do,  .the  L.C.C.  once  having 
settled  an  estate  do  not  accept  responsi- 
bility for  the  children  of  their  tenants 
and,  in  fact,  if  houses  do  become  vacant 
they  allocate  those  houses  to  people  off 
their  own  housing  list.  So  we  would 
have  no  advantage  in  obtaining  empty 
houses  on  the  L.C.C.  estate  at  South 
Oxhey  and  we  appreciate  that  we  would 
have  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
rehousing  the  rising  generations  from 
this  particular  estate. 

4655.  And  that  has  been  taken  into 

account  in  the  Borough  Engineer’s 
figures? Yes. 

4656.  When  you  are  looking  at  the 
available  housing  sites  you  thought  you 

would  be  able  to  cover  that? Within 

the  foreseeable  future,  yes. 

4657.  I cannot  ask  you  about  the 
policy  of  any  county  borough  if  it  was 
formed,  but  I take  it  you  realise  that 
there  would  be  the  general  issue  of  policy 
about  the  future  of  L.C.C.  estates  which 
would  have  to  be  faced,  there  might  be 
a financial  question  as  to  whether  this 
was  to  be  taken  over  or  not? — -That 
would  be  a matter  for  the  new  county 
borough  council,  would  it  not? 

4658.  Yes,  indeed.  On  a third  point 
of  this  kind,  you  referred  in  your  evi- 
dence to  Appendix  1 which  shows  the 
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interchange  of  employment  figures — you 
will  be  familiar  with  these— .and  you 
suggested  that  on  the  whole  these  figures 
indicated  that  the  South  West  Hertford- 
shire area  was  not  very  closely  con- 
nected with  Central  London.  I wonder 
whether  that  is  really  fair.  I have  not 
attempted  any  comparative  analysis  of 
these  figures  but  taking  the  first  column 
— Resident  in  Watford  M.B.  but  work- 
ing in  London  and  in  Middlesex,  I 
think  we  must  take  these  two  together 
for  our  purpose,  that  is  about  5,000 
people,  that  is  about  one  in  seven  of  the 
employed  population.  If  one  takes 
Watford  R.D  which  would  form  part  of 
the  new  area  there  is  again  a very  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  population  working 
in  London  and  Middlesex.  This  is  true 
even  in  the  fairly  well  built  up  central 
areas.  It  is  perhaps  even  more  definite 
if  one  looks  at  Chorleywood  or  at  Rick- 
mansworth.  I wonder  if  you  would  Jjke 
to  comment  on  that?  It  must  surely 
affect  the  character  of  Watford  and  of 
the  Watford  Rural  Parish  very  substan- 
tially that  more  than  one  in  seven  of 
your  working  population  taken  together 
is  moving  in  to  the  rest  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s area.  You  might  say  something 
about  the  character  of  this  movement, 
whether  it  is  increasing  or  decreasing. 

I think  first  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman, 

I must  make  the  point  that  Watford  is 
a railway  town.  A very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  people  from  Watford  who  go 
up  to  London  are  employed  by  the 
British  Transport  Commission  and  they 
work  in  Euston  and  large  railway 
offices.  A very  great  deal  of  their  goods 
traffic  is  now  going  to  be  centralised  at 
Watford  so  that  those  people  will  then 
come  back  into  Watford  instead  of 
going  to  London.  The  trend  now  in 
Watford  is  for  very  large  undertakings 
to  have  their  regional  offices  in  Watford. 
For  instance,  quite  recently  the  Eastern 
Gas  Board  have  brought  or  are  bringing 
their  regional  offices  to  Watford  and  so 
another  drift  of  people  working  in 
London  will  be  brought  back  to 
Watford.  But  I think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  number  of  people  who  go  opt 
of  Watford  for  employment  in  London 
or  Middlesex  is  very  much  less  in  pro- 
portion than  the  number  of  people  who 
come  in  from  South  West  Hertfordshire 
into  Watford  for  employment.  In  fact, 
Watford  is  the  centre  of  employment  for 
the  whole  of  the  area  and  as  I say  very 
many  more  people  come  into  Watford 


than  go  out  and  the  trend  is  for  the 
offices  to  come  back  to  Watford  to  save 
the  travelling  into  London,  and  the  con- 
venience of  getting  staff. 

4659.  Obviously  we  should  really  ask 
Watford  Rural  District  about  the  trend 
on  ,the  L.C.C.  estate  rather  than  putting 
this  question  to  you  but  you  do  suggest 
this  other  question  how  far  the  rest  of 
the  area  is,  in  fact,  working  in  Watford. 
You  have  produced  a very  interesting 
map  of  bus  routes.  This  is,  as  you 
know,  very  strong  in  some  parts  of  the 
area  but  also  suggests  rather  thin  con- 
nections, say,  with  Chorleywood  and 
parts  of  Aldenham  and  Radlett ; and 
that  is  perhaps  rather  confirmed  by  the 
journey  ,to  work  figures  in  Appendix  1. 
It  rather  looks  as  if  at  least  some  parts 
of  the  area  are  dormitories  for  Central 
London  rather  than  being  in  any  way 
domitories  for  Watford. — — Chorley- 
wood is  predominantly  a residential  area. 
There  is  no  industry  at  all  there. 

4660.  A London  dormitory  rather 

than  a Watford  domitory? — — I think 
that  may  be  fair  comment.  I think 
Alderman  Horwood  might  like  to  come 
in  there. — Alderman  Horwood : With 

regard  .to  Chorleywood  I would  say 
Chorleywood  is  largely  a place  for  re- 
tired people  who  have  retired  from  in- 
dustry. It  is  a very  popular  place  for 
retired  people  to  go  to. — Alderman 
Amey : I think  possibly  the  town  clerk 
can  amplify  that  .—Mr.  Hall : It  was  not 
on  the  Chorleywood  aspect.  I would 
like  to  make  two  points.  First  to  show 
comparison  between  Watford  and  other 
parts  of  the  Greater  London  area  such 
as  Ilford  or  Romford.  The  comparison 
is  very  much  in  our  favour  when  you 
talk  about  commuting.  Secondly,  these 
figures  were,  of  course,  the  1951  census 
figures  and  unfortunately,  though  we 
have  tried  our  best,  there  are  no  up-to- 
date  figures  available  and  there  will  not 
be  presumably  until  the  next  census.  I 
think  you  would  find  that  the  number  of 
people  goiing  to  London  from  Watford, 
and  I think  this  applies  to  other  parts 
of  South  West  Hertfordshire,  is  very 
much  less  than  iit  was  in  1951.  For  one 
thing,  Sir,  you  have  mentioned  the  Oxlicy 
L.C.C.  estate.  At  that  time  it  was  in 
its  infancy  dn  the  sense  that  the  people 
(had  jusit  .arrived  there  and  they  were  still 
going  'back  to  thedr  jobs  in  London.  I 
'.think  you  wiill  find  now  that  many  of 
them  work  in  Watford  and  that  it  is 
probably  indicated  by  figures  we  got 
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from  the  bus  companies.  I have  no 
doubt,  as  you  say,  Watford  Rural  Dis- 
trict will  be  able  to  give  you  better 
figures  there.  A further  point  is  in  the 
latest  information  which  we  show  in 
Appendix  2 of  a rising  increase  in 
employment  in  1951 — in  the  area  of 
South  West  Herts.,  a total  figure  of 
nearly  54,000,  and  in  1956  62,000.  May 
I add  to  that  the  latest  one  for  1^57  of 
nearly  64,000. — Alderman  Horwood:  If 
I might  be  allowed  to  amplify  my  view 
in  regard  to  Chorleywood  we  also  have 
to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  today  a 
large  number  of  people  have  then  own 
cars  and  come  into  business  by  car  and 
you  can  discount  these  bus  services  to 
some  extent.  It  creates  our  traffic 
problem  in  Watford. 

4661.  I rather  think  census  figures  are 
actual  journey  to  work  irrespective  of 
means  of  travel.  We  are  familiar  with 
this  difficulty  about  out  of  date  census 
figures.  You  have  nothing  to  add  and 
I know  ithe  difficulty  of  giving  any  later 
figures.  You  have  no  suggestion  as  to 

how  we  can  gat  them? Mr.  Hall : 

We  have  tried  through  the  bus  com- 
panies and  we  have  some  sort  of  figures 
but  they  are  extremely  difficult  to 
analyse ; because  of  changes  and  bus 
people  coming  into  Watford  to  go  out 
by  train,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  a 
very  accurate  figure. 

4662.  Sir  Charles  Morris : You  would 
consider  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  proportion  of  people  travelling 
into  London  either  from  the  borough  or 

from  the  whole  region  is  increasing? 

Alderman  Amey:  It  is  decreasing. — Mr. 
Hall : Decreasing,  in  fact  I think  I can 
say  this  (a  small  example  but  it  is  indica- 
tive), we  find,  and  many  people  particu- 
larly the  professions  ,in  Watford  find, 
that  they  oan  obtain  staff,  typists,  clerks, 
far  more  easily  now  than  they  could  five 
or  six  years  ago  because  people  are  quite 
fed  up  with  having  to  travel  up  to 
London  and  are  much  more  prepared  to 
stay  in  Watford  and  the  area  even  though 
they  may  get  substantially  less  salary. 

4663.  Mr.  Cadbury : Is  that  not  an 
example  of  what  Alderman  Amey  said 
about  British  Railways,  an  example  of 
the  magnetism  of  these  perimeter  towns 
to  industrialists  and  to  the  people  who 
are  running  offices  to  increase  their 
activities  locally?  Really  this  comes 
back  'to  my  first  question. — —Alderman 
Amey:  I do  agree,.  Sir,  that  there  is  a 
point,  but  I also  made  the  point  when 


the  Chairman  asked,  that  the  county 
development  plan  and  the  Watford  town 
plan  does  allow  the  relocation  of  land 
for  office  purposes  with  the  knowledge 
that  there  is  the  pool  of  labour  which 
can  be  gathered  which  is  now  at  present 
gravitating  towards  London  for  office 
purposes,  in  regard  to  industry  we  just 
cannot  substantially  expand  any  more 
existing  industries  and  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  importing  new  industry. 

4664.  I believe  technically  transport  is 
not  an  industry  but  have  you  any  idea 
of  the  increased  numbers  which  the 
British  Transport  Commission  will 
employ  when  the  new  Watford  goods 

centre  is  in  existence? Mr.  Sage: 

I think  it  is  in  'the  region  of  about  100 
to  150,  thalt  is  at  the  full  development, 
and  that  will  be  partially  offset  by 
sawings  in  administrative  personnel. 

4665.  It  is  not  a very  large  employ- 
ing centre? No,  Sir,  it  is  a concen- 

tration of  goods  facilities  at  Watford 
and  the  closing  down  of  several  stations  ; 
but  there  is  a very  large  degree  of 
mechanisation  envisaged  and  the  number 
of  personnel  is  not  likely  to  be  high. 

Mr.  Chairman,  might  I just  add  one 
point  to  what  Alderman  Amey  has  said, 
and  indicate  that  the  area  allocated  for 
offices  in  the  centre  of  Watford  is  so 
close  to  the  junction  station  that  it  will 
be  very  convenient  for  people  to  travel 
outwards  from  perhaps  Harrow, 
Wembley,  rather  than  inwards  to  London 
if  that  development  takes  place  and  will 
noit  increase  our  housing  problem. 

4666.  Professor  Mackenzie : I have 
just  one  other  point  in  this  connection. 

I wonder,  Alderman  Amey,  if  you  would 
like  to  amplify  the  point  on  page  12 
of  your  statement: 

“ We  consider  that  in  any  event  the 
traffic  problems  of  Greater  LondoD, 
as  such,  stop  short  at  Harrow  and 
Ruislip  Northwood.  We  have  our 
traffic  problems,  but  they  are  not 
directly  associated  with  London  and, 
in  any  case,  the  main  traffic  routes 
within  our  area  are  already  in  being  or 
well  defined  for  the  future.” 

I drove  in  from  the  north-west  not  very 
long  ago,  and  I suppose  that  in  a 
physical  sense  I got  rather  the  opposite 
impression,  that  just  before  you  come 
to  Watford  you  are  hitting  the  edge  of 
the  London  traffic  problem,  that  con- 
ditions seem  to  change  and  one  is  in 
a different  kind  of  traffic  atmosphere 
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further  out. Alderman  Amey:  I do 

not  know  from  which  direction  you 
came 

4667.  From  Aylesbury,  actually. 

Then  you  would  not  touch  Watford. 

4668.  No,  indeed,  but  I seemed  to  be 
coming  into  the  London  traffic  area. 

When  we  say  we  have  our  own 

traffic  problems,  and  that  the  other 
traffic  problems  of  Greater  London  stop 
short  at  Harrow  and  Ruislip,  we  say 
that  because  the  Watford  by-pass  which 
you  travelled  along  is  in  bang  and  does, 
of  course,  by-pass  Watford,  and  most  of 
the  traffic  which  uses  that  road  is  not 
local  traffic  proper  ; and,  of  course,  with 
the  new  by-pass  which  is  being  built, 
that  will  take  even  more  traffic  from  us. 
If  you  get  out  a little  bit  further,  to 
Mill  Hill,  then,  of  course,  you  take  all 
the  traffic  out  through  Hatfield  to  the 
north,  and  so  we  firmly  believe  that  the 
through  traffic  problem  does  not  affect 
Watford.  When  we  say  we  have  our 
own  traffic  problems,  every  provincial 
town  has  its  own  traffic  problems; 
Watford,  as  we  have  said  m our 
evidence,  is  the  shopping  centre  for  the 
whole  of  the  area,  and  in  fact,  for  a 
much  larger  area,  and  we  have  that 
traffic  problem.  In  fact  we  have  agreed 
in  the  town  plan  to  the  construction  ot 
a ring  road  round  the  outskirts  of  the 
shopping  area  which  will  take  the 
through  traffic  off  the  centre  of  the  town. 
And  of  course,  we  have  laid  down  in 
our  plan  large  areas  for  car  parking,  and 
so  on,  which  I do  not  say  will  solve 
the  central  area  traffic  problem,  but  to 
a very  large  degree  will  alleviate  it. 

4669.  Would  it  be  possible  perhaps  to 
put  it  the  other  way,  that  until  the 
Watford  by-pass  was  built,  Watford  was 
intricately  mixed  up  with  the  London 
traffic  problem,  and  that  it  is  lucky  that 
it  has  an  established  by-pass  which  has 
moved  the  London  aspects  of  Watford’s 
problem  out  of  the  centre  of  the  town? 
This  has  not  happened  in  many  places. 

Watford  is  very  lucky  in  many 

respeots,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  we  do  not 
consider  this  to  be  luck,  we  think  it  was 
planning,  and  we  do,  of  course,  appre- 
ciate that  it  does  solve  quite  a bit  of 
our  traffic  problem. 

4670.  Then  what  about  the  further 
development  of  main  highways  in  the 
area?  I take  it  that  more  development 
is  implied  in  the  highway  plan  for  the 


future  ; may  I put  .it  (this  way,  that  within 
the  area  of  the  envisaged  county  borough 
there  would  be  further  developments  in 

trunk  roads? Yes,  there  are,  and 

there  are  the  Aylesbury  Radial  and  St. 
Albans  By-pass,  both  of  which  will  ease 
our  traffic  .problem  in  the  area  and  make 
through  traffic  very  much  more  freely 
moving,  and  not  only  Watford,  of 
course,  it  relieves  the  traffic  in  the  South- 
West  Hertfordshire  area. 

4671.  The  construction  of  these  would 
be  in  effect  a national  problem  and  out- 
side .the  scope  of  a county  borough. 
Would  you  expect  them  to  he  con- 
structed as  trunk  roads  or  motorways, 
and  not  .to  add  to  the  commitments  of 

the  county  borough? They  would  not 

add  to  the  commitments  either  of  the 
Watford  borough  or  any  larger  authority 
if  it  were  formed.  The  Town  Clerk  did 
point  out  to  me  that  on  our  mstp  we 
do  show  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
new  roads  in  the  area. 

4672.  Yes,  I was  looking  at  the  pro- 
posed line  here  and  wondering  about 

the  extent  of  financial  responsibility. 

No,  these  are  a national  responsibility, 
not  ours. 

Professor  Mackenzie : Thank  you. 

4673.  Mr.  Lawson'.  Could  I ask  one 
or  two  general  questions  on  finance? 
You  say,  of  course,  .in  .the  statement  you 
made  this  morning  that  you  expect  to 
make  substantial  economies  from  the 
fusion  of  these  five  separate  _ loca 
authorities.  Are  you  also  saying— 1 
am  not  quite  clear  about  this — that  you 
would  be  able  to  administer  more 
cheaply  some  of  the  services  which  are 
now  administered  by  the  county,  such, 
for  example,  as  education? — — -I  do  not 
think  I said.  Sir,  that  we  would  be  able 
to  make  substantial  economies  ; 1 said 
it  would  be  possible  to  make  economics 
in  the  administration  of  the  five  areas. 
As  far  as  education  is  concerned,  it 
would  not  cost  any  more  if  the  service 
were  administered  by  a new  county 
borough  than  it  does  at  present.  As  you 
appreciate,  there  must  be  initially,  when 
you  take  over  or  amalgamate  a number 
of  district  authorities,  a problem  of  staff, 
and  until  that  solves  itself  the  economics 
would  not  be  so  great  as  possibly  could 
be  effected  later  on.  But  we  do  say 
that  at  the  outset— -and  I did  make  the 
point  about  the  county  rate — we  could 
effect  ia  reduction,  and  this  is  .based  on 
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figures  which  have  (been  provided  Iby  the 
counity  .treasurer  irt  conjunction  with  our 
own  treasurer  ; we  could  effect  the  Is.  8d. 
rate  reduction  for  the  whole  of  the  area, 
and  that  is  based  on  the  reduction  of  the 
rate  which  we  already  pay  for  the 
services  part  of  which  is  spent  out- 
side the  .area.  The  authorities  in  this 
area  pay  to  the  county  council  for  all 
services  £280,000  more  than  we  receive 
back  in  value  in  services ; and  so  it  is 
obvious  that  we  could  provide  a very 
much  cheaper  form  of  service  than  the 
oounity  council  do,  because  of  the  sub- 
sidy which  we  already  pay  for  the  rest 
of  the  county. 

4674.  Yes,  but  the  subsidy  that  you 

already  pay  is  'because  of  your  higher 
rateable  value,  I take  it? Yes. 

4675.  That  is  your  Is.  8d.  I take  it? 

Yes,  but  as  J say  we  do  pay  a figure 

of  £280,000  a year — not  we,  the  five 
authorities  in  .the  area  in  total-— imore 
in  rates  to  the  county  council  than  we 
in  fact  receive  in  services. 

4676.  As  fax  as  the  services  'themselves 
are  concerned,  am  1 right  in  thinking  that 
what  you  are  saying  is  that  there  should 
be  no  increase  in  the  cost  of  services 
which  arc  now  administered  by  file 
county,  and  as  regards  the  other  services 
there  should  be  some  reduction  resulting 
from  centralisation  of  the  five  districts, 

is  that  it? We  do  say  there  would  be 

a reduction,  except  in  central  administra- 
tion, and  I made  that  point.  The  trea- 
surer has  I believe  produced  the  figures 
on  the  pink  paper  which  he  has  provided 
you  with,  and  I think  possibly  he  could 
amplify  those  figures  .if  you  wish. 

4677.  Tt  would  be  .helpful,  I must  say 
I have  not  had  'much  time  to  study  this 

paper. Mr.  Smith : You  have  really 

covered  the  main  point  first,  Sir,  that  as 
distinct  from  economy  An  running  ser- 
vices the  saving,  as  you  have  said,  is  in 
the  comparison  of  what  this  area  contri- 
butes to  the  county’s  funds  compared 
with  the  cost  of  supplying  the  county  ser- 
vices in  this  area  ; that  is  really  the  saving 
whidh  is  epitomised.  On  county  services 
we  are  not  saying  that  we  shall  spend 
less  on  those  in  South  West  Hertford- 
shire than  has  been  spent  heretofore. 
We  make  the  point  in  these  figures  that 
the  ibreak  from  the  county  council  will 
temporarily  add  to  the  administration 
costs  of  the  two  authorities,  the  pro- 
posed county  borough  and  the  county 


council,  in  so  much  as  primarily  the 
county  will  not  shed  as  much  ad- 
ministration as  we  shall  add.  That  of 
course  is  a temporary  problem  since  the 
county  will  absorb  their  existing  admini- 
stration as  they  replace  the  population 
which  is  being  taken  out  by  this  .propo- 
sal. In  fact  the  figures  on  the  pink  sheet 
show  that  at  the  moment  our  contribu- 
tions in  precepts  to  the  counity  council 
are  £2,180,000.  The  county  calculate 
that  on  severance  their  net  ratebome  ex- 
penditure would  be  reduced  by 
£1,741,000 ; and  we  estimate,  again  in 
conjunction  with  the  county  council,  that 
our  costs  of  running  .those  services  would 
mean  £1,891,000  ion  the  rates.  The 
difference  between  the  two  figures  of 
what  the  county  save  and  what  it  will 
cost  ithe  proposed  oou-nty  borough  is 
shown  in  detail,  iwitth  the  complication 
of  the  general  grant  calculation  when  cal- 
culated for  the  two  separate  authorities, 
which  means  £46,000  less  grant  will  'be 
received.  A county  borough  does  not 
in  the  main  receive  highway  grants,  ex- 
cept for  certain  specified  things,  and 
there  is  this  question  of  the  county  not 
being  aibleto  out  their  central  administra- 
tion las  much  as  we  shall  add,  but  that 
is  a phase  that  will  pass.  That  is  the 
real  arithmetic,  I think,  of  the  change- 
over.  Again  the  immediate  effect  in 
rates  is  that  1 lid.  in  the  £ would  go  on 
the  rest  of  the  oounity  to  finance  the 
county  services,  and  in  South  West  Hert- 
fordshire iShere  would  be  a reduction  of 
Is.  Sid.  in  the  £.  This  1 1 Id.  in  the  £ 
would  again  tend  .to  be  reduced  and  tend 
to  merge  in  the  expenditure  of  a county 
which  would  again  .grow  to  ithe  size  iit 
is  today.  Those  figures  to  date  relate  to 
the  taking  over  of  county  services.  Up 
to  .now  there  has  been  no  detailed  cal- 
culation of  economies  on  merger. 

4678.  Thank  you.  Then  perhaps  it 
would  be  helpful  if  you  could  just 
amplify  file  economies  which  you  suggest 
would  ensue  from  the  fusion  of  the 
separate  five  local  'authorities.  You  talk 
about  refuse  collection,  for  instance  ; on 
the  face  of  it  one  would  ‘be  surprised 
if  it  would  effect  very  much  economy  in 
refuse  collection — at  least,  iit  is  not  quite 

clear  to  me  how  it  is  to  come  about. 

I 'think  there  could  be  economies.  As 
has  been  said,  Watford  Rural  really 
exists  in  three  separate  portions,  separ- 
ated by  the  borough,  I Ifhink  even  with 
tipping  arrangements  in  pants  only, 
which  means  some  long  hauls.  And 
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again  I think  there  must  be  some  econ- 
omy in  the  merger  of  five  separate  man 
aeements  of  refuse  collection , there 
must  be  economies  in  the  use  of 
tvsflien  you  can  plan  it  for  a larger  or  , 
much  of  whidh  of  course  is  absolutely 
contiguous,  built  ap.-AldermanA. mey_ 
Could  1 make  a point  on  that,  Mr. 
Chairman?  In  regard  for  instance  to 
W-afford  Rural,  their  fleet  of  vehicles  and 
the  personnel  involved  at  the  present  time 
in  collecting  refuse  in  their  area,  with  a 
population  of  some  20,000  less  than  ours 
is  more  than  ours.  I believe 
for  vehicles  is  14,  with  a staff  of  44, 
which  is  higher  than  we  employ  in  the 
-borough  of  Watford  for,  as  I say,  a 
population  -some  20,000  larger. 

4679.  That  may  well  -be,  if  the  Popu- 
lation is  more  scattered.-— That  or 

course  is  one  o-f  our  pomte, 
population  is  scattered.  In  fact  it  is  in 
three  separate  areas  on  three  s>de?°* 
the  -borough,  and  they  do  have  to  haul 
right  across  the  ho  rough  in  order  to  tip. 
And  of  course  another  thing  which  has 
a very  great  hearing  on  this,  which  you 
will  appreciate,  is  that  with  a borough 
such  as  Watford  we  do  have-  a highways 
department,  and  if  we  are  short  of  statt 
on  refuse  collection,  through  sickness  or 
something  of  that  kind,  we  can  second 
staff  from  the  highways  section  or  some 
other  section  to  the  refuse  collection 
service.  The  Watford  Rural  District 
have  no  highway  section  and  of  course 
cannot  do  this ; they  must  carry  a very 
much  larger  staff  for  their  refuse  collec- 
tion and  disposal  in  order  to  cater  for 
those  deficiencies.  So  of  course  in  those 
circumstances  you  oan  have  much 
greater  economies  in  a larger  authority 
than  you  can  in  the  rural  type  of 
authority. 


4680,  I can  see  that  it  is  possible  on 
refuse  collection,  and  indeed  possible 
under  the  other  -headings  which  you 
have  set  out  in  the  statement  you  made 
this  morning.  Have  you  in  -fact  made 
any  detailed  calculations  to  show  how 
far  -there  is  a likelihood  of  achieving 
these  economies? — —Only  with  _ the 
Watford  Rural  District,  who  as  I said  in 
our  opening  statement  do  support  our 
proposal.  We  did  employ  a firm  Of  con- 
sultants to  investigate  our  position — 
Arthur  Collins— and  I believe  you  have 
■had  a co-py  of  the  report  which  shows 
the  way  in  which  these  two  authorities 
could  fee  amalgamated.  But,  as  I said 
earlier,  we  appreciate  that  initially  in  the 


amalgamation  of  five  local  authorities 
there  must  be  some  transitional  period 
when  you  might  be  a little  overstaffed 
-because  of  the  effect  of  having  to  And 
employment  for  the  staffs  from  all  the 
local  authorities  and  in  fact  merging 
them  into  one  central  administration. 
But  that  will  solve  itself  in  a relatively 
short  time  by  retirements  and  leaving 
the  service,  and  so  on,  and  not  having 
to  replace  them.  We  feel  that  within 
a very  short  period  we  shall  -be  able 
to  effect  quite  considerable  economies  in 
staffing  and  administration,  -but  not 
initially,  for  the  reasons  I have  given. 

4681.  Sir  Charles  Morris'.  Could  you 
just  clear  up  a small  point  about  Mr. 
Hill’s  report?  Could  you  remind  us  of 

the  date  of  it? Mr.  Hall:  April,  1957, 

Sir. 


4682.  A little  more  than  two  years 

ago? Yes,  Sir. 

4683.  The  report  arose  out  of  action 
both  -by  the  -rural  district  and  by  the 

borough? Alderman  Amey : The 

investigation  was  sponsored  by  both 
authorities  and  the  cost  was  borne  by 
both  authorities. 

4684.  Was  it  accepted  by  -both?-; 

The-  report  was  accepted  -at  that  time, 
but  it  was  felt  that  the  economies  which 
could  -bo  effected  at  that  time  did  not 
justify  the  -proceeding  with  the  amalga- 
mation. X must  make  that  point  clear. 
But  of  course  that  is  not  the  same 
proposal  as  we  make  now. 

4685.  No.  On  that  particular  point, 
was  there  a difference  of  opinion 
between  the  -borough  and  the  rural 

district? There  was  no  real  difference 

of  opinion,  'because  the  report  was  called 
for  in  order  to  -investigate  the  possibili- 
ties of  an  amalgamation,  and  it  was 
made  quite  clear  to  us  that  if  there  was 
such  an  amalgamation  it  would  he 
financially  slightly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  borough  and  slightly  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  Watford  Rural  District 
Council,  and  for  that  -reason  they  did 
not  -proceed  any  further.  The  Town 
Clerk  -possibly  would  -like  to  add  some- 
thing to  that.— Mr  Hall:  The  borough 
accepted  the  report  and  were  in  favour 
of  the  proposal.  The  Watford  Rural 
District  Council,  a-s  we  say  in  the 
-written  statement,  decided  that  they  did 
not  agree  entirely  with  this.  One  point 
I would  like  to  make  is  that  that  -report 
•was  on  the  -basis  of  the  formation  of  a 
non-county  borough  and  not  of  a county 
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borough.  That  was  not  part  of  the 
terms  of  reference.  I think  both  those 
authorities  had  it  in  mind  that  after 
amalgamation  county  borough  status 
might  follow,  but  of  course  this  was  all 
when  local  government  was  very  much 
in  the  melting  pot,  before  even  the  issue 
of  the  White  Paper.  The  report  showed 
that  there  would  be  substantial 
economies  by  merger,  _but  of  course  it 
meant  that  the  rural  district  rate,  which 
at  that  time  was  one  shilling  less  than 
the  borough  rate,  would  be  slightly 
increased.  I make  two  points  here,  Sir: 
first  that  the  difference  between  the  rural 
district  rate  and  the  borough  rate  is  now 
fourpence  instead  of  one  shilling,  and 
secondly  that  of  course  the  formation 
of  a county  borough  does  leave  the 
reduction  in  rate  effected  by  the  saving 
in  county  services  to  wipe  out  any 
increase  there  might  be  in  the  rural 
rates.  If  I may  summarise,  there  was 
an  economy  but  of  course  the  difference 
in  the  amount  of  the  rate  at  that  time 
did  show  advantage  to  one  party  rather 
than  the  other. 

4686.  I am  not  actually  trying  to  make 
an  argumentative  point,  I just  wanted 
to  get  the  record  quite  clear.  On  the  face 
of  it  there  was  a difference,  in  1957,  two 
years  ago.  The  rural  district  are  now 
supporting  your  present  proposal.  Could 
you  tell  ns  what  the  difference  was  about 

and  why  there  is  no  difference  now? 

The  difference  at  that  time,  Sir,  I think 
was  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that,  if  we 
became  a non-county  borough,  it  meant, 
even  with  the  economies,  a slight  increase 
in  rate  to  the  rural  district  council,  I 
think  about  eightpence,  and  they  there- 
fore felt  that  they  did  not  want  to  pur- 
sue it.  That  was  on  the  basis  of  non- 
county borough  status  only.  I think  the 
rural  district  council  will  no  doubt  tell 
you  their  further  reasons,  but  I think 
their  idea  is  that  the  county  borough 
status  will  get  rid  of  any  suggestion  that 
there  may  be  any  increase  in  rate. 

4687.  So  what  they  were  not  in  favour 

of  in  1957  was  amalgamation  on  a non- 
county borough  basis? Alderman 

Amey:  Yes. 

4688.  What  they  are  in  favour  of  now 
is  coming  in  on  a county  borough  basis? 

1 think  that  sums  it  up.  I do  not 

know,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  Mr.  Law- 
son  would  like  the  actual  figures  on 
refuse  collection?  The  borough  engineer 
has  them,  if  they  are  of  interest  to  you. 


4689.  Mr.  Lawson'.  I think  if  you 

would  like  to  put  in  a short  paper 
amplifying  this  sentence  in  your  opening 
paper,  it  would  be  perhaps  useful, 
because  as  it  stands  you  are  merely 
making  a generalisation,  which  of  course 
we  all  know  is  easy  to  make,  but  if 
you  have  got  chapter  and  verse  I think 
it  would  be  useful? Yes,  we  will  sub- 

mit them  to  you,  if  you  wish,  or  you 
can  have  them  now. 

4690.  If  you  have  them  now,  very  well. 

Mr.  Sage:  As  regards  the  difference 

between  the  collection  of  urban  and  rural 
refuse,  the  population  figure  for  the  Wat- 
ford Rural  is  some  54,000  ; more  than 
40,000  are  comprised  in  the  parishes  of 
Watford  Rural  and  Abbots  Langley, 
which  are  themselves  urbanised  in 
character  rather  than  rural.  A similar 
remark  could  be  made  on  the  urban 
districts  of  Rickmansworth  and  Bushey, 
so  that  the  amount  of  refuse  to  be  col- 
lected from  the  purely  rural  parts  is 
comparatively  small.  Bearing  that  in 
mind,  Sir,  we  do  believe  there  could  be 
a more  effective  collection,  because  it  is 
admitted  by  the  Watford  Rural  that  they 
are  unable  at  the  moment  to  maintain 
the  weekly  collection  which  is  so  desir- 
able. We  can  do  that,  as  Alderman 
Amey  has  said,  with  the  reserve  which 
we  have  of  labour  in  ihe  highways 
section.  We  could  maintain  that  the 
whole  year  round.  On  the  matter  of 
economy,  Sir,  we  have  made  a specimen 
exercise,  purely  on  the  basis  of  outside 
supervisory  staff,  and  we  believe  that 
over  a period  of  time,  when  time  has 
been  allowed  for  wastage,  we  could 
reduce  that  supervisory  staff  by  approxi- 
mately 25  per  cent,  which  in  itself  would 
involve  a saving  of  about  £4,000  a year 
plus — at  least  £4,000  a year. 

4691.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Thank  you 
very  much.  I am  afraid  we  are  taking 
rather  a long  time  on  general  questions, 
Alderman  Amey,  but  of  course  the 
general  issue  is  really  your  main  point. 
I would  like  to  ask  just  one  question 
about  education  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  a general  one.  I think  your  point  is 
that  South  West  Hertfordshire  is  educa- 
tionally a very  self-contained  area  or 
region,  and  you  say  in  regard  to  further 
education — which  is  not  totally  self- 
contained,  where  about  40  per  cent  I 
think  of  your  students  come  from  out- 
side the  area — that  you  think  you  could 
prevent  anybody  outside  from  suffering 
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by  your  becoming  an  independent 
authority  by,  I think  you  said,  free  trade? 
Alderman  Amey  : Yes. 

4692.  Could  you  indicate  a little  more 
what  you  mean  by  free  trade?  Do  you 

really  mean  free  trade? Yes.  I think 

I will  ask  Alderman  Haines  to  answer 
this. — Alderman  Haines : X assume  we 
are  talking,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  technical 
education? 

4693.  Yes. On  technical  educa- 

tion, we  would  hope  that  we  could  have 
free  trade,  because  it  is  obviously  the 
ideal.  A number  of  students  go  from 
Watford  to  places  like  Hatfield  and  some 
to  London,  and  there  is  no  doubt  a num- 
ber of  students  do  come  into  Watford  to 
the  printing  and  similar  courses  which 
are  not  available  elsewhere,  and  pro- 
vided one  can  make  reasonable  free 
•trade  mutual  arrangements  I think  it  is 
the  proper  course,  and  certainly  a thing 
we  would  try  to  aim  for.  I am  of  course 
speaking  theoretically,  because  it  would 
be  a matter  for  the  borough  education 
committee,  but  I personally  think,  and  I 
believe  my  colleagues  are  in  agreement, 
that  free  trade  is  the  ideal,  and  certainly 
the  one  we  should  aim  for. 

4694.  You  mean  no  financial  account- 

ing for  individual  students ; that  the 
authorities  would  not  bill  one  another 
for  individual  students? If  it  is  pos- 

sible. May  I amplify  that,  Sir?  You  will 
appreciate  that  it  does  depend  to  some 
extent  on  your  financial  resources  and  on 
the  amount  of  mutual  interchange  which 
goes  on.  It  is  obvious  that  a borough 
even  of  the  size  that  Watford  would  be 
could  not  afford  to  import  40  per  cent, 
of  its  students  and  send  none  out,  be- 
cause it  would  be  an  undue  burden  on  its 
ratepayers,  but  provided  that  the  inter- 
change between  those  going  out  and 
those  coming  in  is  reasonable.  I think 
free  trade  is  the  answer. 

4695.  As  I say,  no  accounting  for  in- 

dividual students  at  all,  just  pure  free 
trade? Yes. 

4696.  Have  you  been  able  to  conduct 
an  investigation  to  see  whether  you  think 
that  the  authorities  you  have  in  mind,  the 

future  county  borough  . . . No, 

Sir.  We  know  how  many  come  in  ; we 
really  have  no  machinery  at  present  for 
ascertaining  how  many  go  out,  because 
we  have  no  records.  The  county  might 
be  able  to  do  it,  but  that  would  be  put- 
ting them  to  rather  a lot  of  trouble  for  a 
theoretical  question  which  would  really 


only  arise  if  the  county  borough  were 
formed.  But  for  example  the  School  of 
Building  has  been  opened  in  St.  Albans, 
and  part  of  it  used  to  be  in  Watford, 
so  there  will  be  a number  of  students 
going  to  the  School  of  Building  ; the 
School  of  Pure  Art  ,is  at  St.  Albans,  and 
we  do  send  a number  of  students  there. 
We  also  send  quite  a number  to 
Hatfield  for  certain  specialised  courses 
which  cannot  be  done  in  Watford,  and 
of  course  a certain  number  go  to 
London,  so  we  do  know  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  students  who  do  go  out,  but 
I could  not  give  you  the  figures.  Wc  do 
know  that  those  coming  in  to  Watford 
are  roughly  40  per  cent,  of  the  intake 
of  the  technical  colleges. 

4697.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  In 
striking  this  balance  you  cannot  pro- 
duce figures  of  people  going  out,  but  you 
have  grounds  for  a good  guess  and  your 
guess  is  that  free  trade  might  prove  to 

be  practicable? 1 would  say  it  was 

practicable. 

Sir  Charles  Morris:  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Cadbury? 

4698.  Mr.  Cadbury:  There  is  one 
point  which  you  raised  in  your  opening 
statement,  Alderman  Amey ; you  said 
that  Aldenham  and  Sarratt  do  not  want 
to  come  in,  and  I think  your  words 
were : “ although  their  exclusion  would 
not  materially  or  adversely  affect  the 
main  principles  of  our  proposals  ”,  You 
are  asking  for  a pretty  big  cake.  Are 
some  of  the  slices  more  important  than 

others? Alderman  Amey:  To  us,  no, 

Sir.  We  have  maintained  from  the  out- 
set in  our  discussions  and  our  attempted 
discussions  with  the  other  local  authori- 
ties that  we  consider  that  Watford  Rural 
District  should  be  treated  as  a whole. 
I appreciate  that  some  parts  of  it  do  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s terms  of  reference,  but  nevertheless 
we  have  maintained  from  the  beginning 
that  in  our  opinion  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Watford  Rural  District  Council  the 
Watford  Rural  District  should  not  be 
dismembered  and  parcelled  out  amongst 
other  local  authorities,  in  fact  it  should 
form  part  of  the  whole.  The  fact  that  if 
Sarratt  for  instance  were  taken  away 
from  the  county  borough  it  would  nmke 
no  difference  to  the  proposal,  we  feel  is 
not  the  real  point  of  our  proposal.  The 
main  point  is  that  we  do  not  propose 
dismemberment  and  we  do  not  agree  with 
it.  As  I say,  if  the  Commission  felt  that 
those  areas  which  you  just  mentioned 
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would  be  better  placed  with  another 
authority,  then  we  should  not  quarrel 
with  it,  but  we  still  feel  that  the  thing 
should  be  treated  as  a whole  even  though 
parts  of  it  do  not  come  within  the  area 
which  you  are  reviewing. 

4699.  Alderman  Amey,  we  have  had 
a great  many  authorities  come  before  us 
with  suggestions  for  amalgamation  or  in- 
creasing their  size,  and  they  have  told  us 
that  in  some  cases  they  have  done  this 
in  order  to  acquire  a sufficient  popula- 
tion to  justify  their  claims  for  borough 
or  county  borough  status.  How  far  do 
you  feel  that  the  area  as  you  have  set  it 
out  strengthens  your  case  for  county 
borough  status  because  of  an  increased 
population,  or  how  far  do  you  base  your 
case  on  a community  of  interest  between 
the  various  parts?  And  I would  be  glad 
if  you  could  divide  the  answer,  not  just 
as  a general  thing,  but  taking  each  in 

turn. You  see,  Sir,  if  you  take  in  the 

areas  which  you  have  mentioned,  they 
do  nothing  to  strengthen  our  case  from  a 
population  point  of  view,  in  fact  they 
reduce  the  overall  density  per  acre  very 
considerably,  because  they  are  scattered 
areas.  If  you  take  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  they  bolster  up  our 
figures  for  inclusion  as  a county 
borough,  then  again  we  should  still  be 
of  sufficient  population  if  they  were  not 
included.  The  smallest  figure  I believe 
for  constitution  of  a county  borough  is 

100.000.  You  will  see  that  the  figure 
which  mow  comprises  these  five  areas  is 

181.000,  so  that  the  small  population 
figures  of  Aldenham,  which  is  11,500, 
and  Sarratt,  which  is  2,750,  would  make 
no  difference  whatever  to  the  popula- 
tion figure  for  the  formation  of  a county 
borough.  Our  main  point,  and  I must 
make  this  again,  is  that  we  feel  the  area 
should  be  treated  as  a whole.  The  two 
areas  will  need,  if  they  are  included  in 
a county  borough,  some  quite  consider- 
able money  spent  on  them  for  modern 
services  and  amenities,  and  of  course 
they  could  be  a liability  as  such  to  the 
whole  of  the  new  area,  but  we  still  feel 
that  -that  -would  -be  right  -and  that  _ it  is 
no-t  merely  a pretext  for  obtaining 
county  'borough  status  to  include  these 
people,  either  for  the  -area  of  land  or 
for  the  population  which  -they  would 
bring  in. 

4700.  So  that  if  'there  were  to  be  any 
slicing  off  on  the  edge  of  the  cake,  the 
two  -rural  -parishes  of  Sarra-tt  and 
Aldenham  would  seem  -less  important 


than  -the  rest  of  your  area?—; — They  are 
not  less  important  -to  us.  Sir,  -but  they 
would  proba-bly  -be  -more  easily  appor- 
tioned to  some  other  authority. 

4701.  Then  we  come  to  the  other 
areas.  Personally  I had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity -of  visiting  Watford  but  I did  visit 
some  of  the  surrounding  areas ; I take  it 
that  Abbots  Langley  and  Watford  Rural 
Parish  are  physically  very  close  to  -the 
present  borough,  they  are  really  joined? 

Yes. 

4702.  Is  -that  also  true  of  that  part  of 
Rick-mansworth  called  Cr-oxley  Green? 

Croxley  Green  is  right  on  the 

borough  boundary. 

4703.  But  not  quite  to  the  same  extent 

is  it  true  of  Bushey? Bushey  is  on 

the  borough  boundary  itoo. 

4704.  There  seems  to  be,  on  the  map 
a-t  any  rate,  some  -white  area  -between 

Bushey  . . . Mr.  Sage : May  I explain 

that,  Sir,  and  say  that  this  white  area 
(■indicating  on  map)  is  largely  composed 
of  -the  grounds  of  four  very  large 
schools:  the  two  Masonic  schools  and 
the  Caledonian  school  and  the  Bushey 
grammar  school.  There  is  a -belt  of  open 
land  there,  but  it  lhas  been  taken  op 
largely  'by  the  four  schools  -at  any  rate. 

4705.  Could  I ask  the  .question  in  an- 
other way : I believe  you  have  -made  it 
quite  clear  that  now  Watford  Rural  and 
Watford  -Borough  are  agreed  in  putting 

forward  this  scheme? Alderman 

Amey : Yes. 

4706.  Rick-mansworth  has  expressed 

no  positive  opinions? No  opinion  at 

all. 

4707.  Bushey  has  expressed  a con- 
trary opinion? Yes. 

4708.  And  we  have  had  representations 

from  Aldenham  Parish  .that  they  would 
wish  to  be  excluded. Yes. 

4709.  So  that  the  areas  which  are  in 
your  county  -borough  area  -by  agreement 
are  really  the  areas  north  and  south  o-f 
Wa-tf-ord,  and  you  would  feel  tha-t  that 
part  of  Rickmansworth  which  is  most 
adjacen-t  to  Watford  would  be  very 

important? You  will  see  that  the 

white  area  which  the  borough  engineer 
has  just  indicated  on  the  map  is  in  fact 
in  the  centre  of  Bushey  ; in  fact  it  does 
not  separate  Bushey  from  Watford,  it 
separates  Bushey  from  .Bushey ; and  you 
will  see  there  -is  -quite  -a  considerable 
built-up  area  between  -that  white  area 
and  the  borough  boundary. 
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4710.  Yes,  ibut  purely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  political  agreement,  you  have 
got  the  agreement  of  Watford  Rural  but 
not  of  Bushey  or  Riokmansworth,  or 

Chorleywood,  which  is  further  out? 

I would  not  say  whether  it  was  political 
ox  not. 

4711.  I was  not  meaning  party  poli- 

tics, hut  that  you  .and  Watfoxd  Rural  are 
giving  similar  evidence  on  this  point,  you 
are  in  agreement? We  are  in  agree- 

ment, yes. 

4712.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of 

Watford  Borough  you  would  think  it 
was  extremely  important— I am  asking 
this  to  gat  your  help  on  this  matter — 
that  those  parts  of  Bushey  at  any  rate 
which  are  adjacent  ito  the  borough,  and 
those  parts  of  Riokmansworth  which  are 
adjacent  to  the  borough,  are  in  your 
opinion  as  important  to  include  in  the 
new  county  borough  as  the  north  and  the 
south,  the  Abbots  Langley  and  Oxhey 
area? Yes,  quite  definitely. 

Mr.  Cadbury : Thank  you. 

4713.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  May  I ask 

one  .rather  different  question,  about  the 
governmental  structure  of  the  proposed 
new  authority.  You  axe  putting  strongly 
the  case  .that  South  West  Hertfordshire 
is  a unity  and  should  he  an  independent 
local  government  authority ; that  means 
I .suppose  that  it  has  either  got  to  be  an 
authority  of  county  type  or  of  county 
borough  type.  It  has  actually,  I think 
you  said,  a low  density  in  relation  to 
other  county  boroughs — not  the  lowest, 
but  rather  low? Yes. 

4714.  I suppose  you  will  have  con- 
sidered whether  the  county  type  of 
organisation  would  suit  the  proposed 
new  authority,  or  the  county  borough 
type,  or  would  you  have  regarded  that 
as  simply  settled  by  questions  of  size? 

No,  Sir,  we  have  considered  this  and 

we  do  consider  that  for  the  best  and 
most  effective  government  in  the  area 
county  borough  status  and  administration 
is  the  best.  It  is  not  something  we 
decided  lightly,  it  is  something  which  has 
received  a considerable  amount  of  dis- 
cussion, and  we  have  finally  come  to 
that  conclusion,  that  county  borough 
administration  is  the  best  for  the  whole 
of  the  area. 

4715.  Could  you  develop  that  a little, 
do  you  think?  Is  it  largely  on  the 
ground  that  you  think  you  would  run 
into  quite  a lot  of  problems  with  any 


two-tier  organisation,  or  did  you  think 
that  in  this  area  any  two-tier  organisa- 
tion would  be  expensive,  or  did  you 
think  that  the  positive  arguments  for  a 
one-tier  system  were  decisive? — —I 
think  from  our  experience,  Sir,  we  have 
decided  that  the  one-tier  form  of  county 
borough  administration  is  the  best,  that 
there  is  no  ease  for  a two-tier  adminis- 
tration in  the  area.  We  have  set  out 
in  our  evidence  the  disadvantages  which 
have  arisen  from  two-tier  government, 
and  we  feel  that  on  the  whole,  taking 
everything  into  consideration,  one-tier 
government  on  a county  borough  basis 
is  the  answer.  The  area  is  not  too 
large;  the  longest  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  borough  of  Watford  to 
the  furthest  boundary  of  the  proposed 
new  area  is  something  under  seven 
miles,  and  we  feel  in  an  area  of  that 
kind  centralised  administration  in  the 
form  of  a county  borough  is  the  answer. 
It  stimulates  local  initiative,  it  gives  the 
people  a focal  point,  and  it  gives  them 
the  advantages  of  being  able  to  contact 
their  local  representative.  We  feel  that 
direct  administration,  rather  than  in- 
direct in  the  form  of  two-tier  govern- 
ment, is  the  proper  thing  for  this  area. 

4716.  Do  you  accept  that  the  establish- 
ment of  one-tier  government  would,  at 
any  rate  initially,  be  unpopular  in  many 

parts  of  the  area? If  you  take  the 

population  of  the  two  authorities  who 
are  in  agreement  with  this,  some  73,000 
in  the  borough,  and  55,500  in  the  Rural 
District,  that  is  the  very  large  proportion 
of  the  population  in  the  area  who 
through  their  representatives  are  satis- 
fied that  this  is  the  best  system, 
or  would  be  the  best  system.  And 
of  course  T must  also  make  the 
point,  and  Mr.  Cadbury  did  draw 
this  out,  that  there  are  two  separate 
and  distinct  parts  of  Bushey,  but 
we  have  considerable  support  from 
the  Bushey  New  Ratepayers  Association, 
who  are  in  the  part  which  is  contiguous 
to  the  borough  boundary,  for  our  pro- 
posal, so  that  even  the  proposals  of 
Bushey  Council  are  not  100  per  cent 
representative  of  their  population.  I 
must  also  make  the  point  that  the  Asso- 
ciation do  not  support  us  simply 
and  solely  on  what  they  have  read 
in  the  press ; the  town  clerk  and 
I were  asked  to  receive  a very 
large  deputation  from  the  Bushey 
Ratepayers  Associations  to  explain 
the  proposals  we  were  making.  We 
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did  receive  them,  and  spent  some 
hours  with  them.  It  was  after  that  dis- 
cussion and  their  further  discussion 
afterwards  that  they  arrived  at  that  con- 
clusion. And  of  course  they  saw  the 
Bushey  Council  and  asked  for  their  pro- 
posals as  well,  and  weighed  one  against 
the  other.  So  there  is  quite  a body  of 
opinion  there  which  supports  the 
proposal. 

4717 . Mr.  Cadbury.  If  the  county 
borough  were  set  up  on  a more  limited 
scale,  and  say,  Chorleywood  and 
Rickmansworth  on  one  side  and 
Aldenham  Parish  on  the  other  were  left 
in  the  county,  do  you  see  any  adminis- 
trative difficulties  for  still  administering 
those  areas  as  county  areas,  even  when 
your  new  county  borough  is  set  up 

rather  in  the  middle  of  them? 

Rickmansworth  possibly  would  be  diffi- 
cult, because  it  would  then  be  isolated  on 
the  south-west  of  the  county  borough. 
Chorleywood  probably  would  not  be  so 
difficult,  but  Rickmansworth  I would 
say  could  possibly  be  a difficulty  for  the 
county  council  to  administer.  That  I 
think  is  fairly  evident  on  the  map,  if 
you  look  at  it  and  see  the  shape  of  the 
area. 

4718.  Rickmansworth  being  a slightly 
more  desirable  area,  or  a larger  area 
from  the  point  of  view  of  population, 
for  absorbing  into  the  county  borough? 

No,  Sir.  You  asked  whether  I 

thought  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
county  to  administer  it.  I say  I think 
it  would,  simply  and  solely  by  reason 
of  its  geographical  position,  if  it  were 
not  included  in  the  county  borough. 

4719.  But  wihat  I really  (had  in  mind 
is  that  tongues  of  one  county  into  an- 
other mean  very  little  indeed  if  there 
are  no  people  living  in  them  ; a purely 
local  tongue  is  of  no  significance,  but 
Rickmansworth  would  be  a fairly  large 
area  of  population  out  on  a limb,  which 
you  would  feel  would  more  naturally 
come  within  the  new  county  borough? — 
Yes,  quite  definitely. 

4720.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Coming 
back  to  the  point  about  public  opinion, 
you  would  accept,  would  you,  that  the 
acceptance  of  your  proposal  would  be 
initially  unpopular  in  Qhorleywood, 
Rickmansworth  and  Bushey — not  neces- 
sarily 100  per  cent  unpopular,  of  course, 
but  on  balance  unpopular — but  your 
case  would  be  that  the  long  ■term  inter- 
ests of  those  places  would  be  best  served 


by  your  proposals,  in  spite  of  this  un- 
popularity? Have  I got  it  right? -I 

think  that  is  fair  comment. 

4721.  Professor  Mackenzie'.  Could  I 
just  put  another  point,  arising  out  of 
what  Sir  Charles  has  said?  _ We  have 
bad  it  suggested  to  us  in  various  other 
quarters  not  connected  with  this  that 
bhere  is  a future  for  the  idea  of  unban 
parish  councils,  for  some  form  of  local 
authority  within  the  urban  authority. 
This  suggests  a possible  lime  of  com- 
promise with  public  opinion,  tihe  main- 
tenance of  say  a separate  parish  council 
for  Aldenham,  or  some  type  of  authority 
within  the  county  borough.  This  is  of 
course  new  to  general  legislation  but 
is  a thing  of  which  there  has  been  some 
discussion.  Hiave  you  thought  of  this 

line  of  compromise  at  all?- We  have 

mot  only  thought  of  it.  Sir,  we  have 
discussed  the  proposal  with  the  people 
who  made  it,  the  Abbots  Langley  Parish 
Council.  We  do  feel  that  there  is  not  a 
place  in  urban  government  for  parish 
councils  as  such.  I think  if  you  are  going 
to  have  a review  of  local  government, 
than  one  of  the  objects  of  the  review 
of  local  government  is  to  do  away  with 
many  of  these  smaller  authorities.  But 
we  feel  there  is  a oase  possibly  for  a 
local  committee  to  which  members  of 
the  county  borough  council  would  be 
appointed  in  conjunction  with  local 
people,  purely  as  a sounding  board 
for  local  opinion,  but  without  any  juris- 
diction ait  all  and  without  any  power 
of  course  to  spend  money ; in  other 
words,  the  comparison  I suppose  would 
be  a local  road  safety  committee  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind. 

4722.  Even  though  this  was  purely 
an  advisory  committee,  you  think  you 
could  find  enough  work  for  such  a com- 
mittee to  do?— — I made  the  comparison 
with  the  local  road  safety  committee, 
and  I can  assure  you  that  the  local  road 
safety  committee  of  Watford  do  keep 
the  borough  council  pretty  well  on  their 

toes  and  find  enough  work  to  do. 

Alderman  Haines'.  May  I go  back  to  Sir 
Charles  Morris’s  point  on  the  question 
of  Bushey  and  Rickmansworth  not 
approving  of  county  borough  status.  I 
think  it  is  not  unfair  to  point  out.  that 
they  already  form  part  of  the  divisional 
executive,  and  although  they  had  some 
doubts  the  whole  group  has  worked  very 
amicably  together,  and  I am  quite  sure 
the  same  thing  would  happen  in  any 
other  form  of  local  government  in  which 
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they  were  associated  with  us.  I think 
after  a year  or  two  any  present  feelings 
would  disappear,  because  I know  on  the 
divisonal  executive  we  all  work  very  well 
together,  we  study  one  another’s  prob- 
lems and  assist  one  another  in  every 
posable  way.  I think  there  is  no  per- 
manent disability  in  that  at  all. 
Alderman  Johnson : On  the  question 

of  popularity  Sir,  I am  not  at  all 
sure  how  far  you  are  suggesting 
that  as  any  kind  of  criterion  in 
matters  of  this  nature,  but  if  you 
consider  the  question  of  popularity 
then  it  seams  to  me  that  Cborieywood 
would  not  be  very  happy  with  Rick- 
njaesworfh  if  Rickmansworth  devoured 
.them  as  they  suggest,  neither  would  Rick- 
mansworth be  very  happy  if  Choitey- 
wood  devoured  them.  There  would  be 
very  great  unpopularity  there.  So  popu- 
larity in  itself  is  perhaps  not  a criterion. 
Further,  in  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council’s  plan,  there  is  to  be  a reduc- 
tion in  district  councils  anyhow,  so  some- 
thing is  going  to  be  very  unpopular  for 
somebody  somewhere  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Cadbury:  I think  perhaps  one 
could  comment  on  that,  that  we  have  to 
take  into  account  the  wishes  of  th:e  in- 
habitants, and  obviously  in  asking  our 
questions  it  is  to  elucidate  as  far  as  we 
oan  what  are  the  likely  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants.  Popularity  in  itself  is  per- 
haps a rather  general  term,  but  I think 
at  least  my  questions  have  been  directed 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants,  expressed  where  they  have 
them  by  their  own  local  representatives. 

4723.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Would  it 
seem  to  you  that  your  proposals  might 
be  better  received  in  these  three  places 
lif  you  had  been  able  to  propose  a two- 

'tier  system? Alderman  Amey : I have 

been  in  on  these  discussions  right  from 
the  beginning,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  there 
has  never  been  any  suggestion  of  that 
kind.  We  did  initially  send  out  invita- 
tions to  all  of  the  local  authorities  in 
the  area  to  meet  with  the  Watford 
Borough  Council  representatives,  to 
discuss  the  future  of  local  government 
in  the  area.  Some  of  them  came  along, 
some  did  not.  Bushey  came  along  to 
the  initial  discussion,  and  they  made  mo 
■suggestion  that  a two-tier  system  would 
be  more  acceptable  to  them  than  a one- 
tier  system.  They  listened  to  what  we 
had  to  say  and  finally  let  us  know  that 
Ithey  were  not  in  favour  of  wlhait  we  were 
proposing.  But  even  from  Watford 


Rural  I think  the  answer  would  be  that 
they  are  in  favour  of  county  borough 
and  one-tier  administration  ; and  that  as 
evidenced  by  their  previous  decision  in 
regard  to  the  merger  of  the  two  authori- 
ties as  a municipal  borough  they  would 
not  be  in  favour  of  a two-tier  systern  of 
government  in  the  area.  Their  acquies- 
cence in  support  of  our  proposals  is 
based  entirely  on  the  formation  of  a 
one-tier  system  of  government. 

4724.  You  understand  that  what  I 

have  in  .mind — you  may  think  it  a rather 
speculative  question,  but  I would  like 
to  put  it  for  all  that— what  I have  in 
mind  is  a two-tier  system  for  South 
West  Hertfordshire,  for  the  county  of 
Watford  as  opposed  to  a borough  of 
Watford? 1 do  appreciate  that. 

4725.  Thank  you,  I think  that  does 
clear  up  that  question  as  far  as  we  can. 
May  I just  try  to  sum  up  on  two  points, 
to  see  whether  a statement  of  the  posi- 
tion on  these  two  points  is  acceptable 
to  you.  First,  in  relation  to  London, 
would  it  sum  up  your  general  position 
to  say  that  all  the  things  which  matter 
to  London  in  regard  to  your  area  are 
really  settled,  the  green  belt  plans  and 
so  on,  and  that  therefore  it  would  hardly 
matter  to  London  what  Watford  does 
in  the  coming  years,  subject  to  all  these 

things  being  settled? 1 think  it  hardly 

matters  to  London  what  Watford  doe$, 
Sir,  but  it  matters  very  much  to  us. 

4726.  But  in  relation  to  London  your 
case  is  that  it  hardly  matters  to  London? 

The  policy  is  settled  as  far  as  wc 

are  concerned. 

4727.  The  main  thing  has  been  settled, 

it  hardly  matters  to  London  what  you 
do? No. 

4728.  Therefore  London  could  be 

expected  to  have  no  case  against  your 
case? 1 think  that  is  true. 

4729.  Then  in  relation  to  Hertford- 
shire your  case  is  that  there  is  very 
strong  unity  in  South-West  Hertfordshire, 
that  you  would  gain  nothing  by  belong- 
ing to  a county  of  Hertfordshire,  nnd 
■that  in  the  light  of  the  new  towns  and 
the  predictable  increases  of  population 
Hertfordshire  can  look  after  itself  quite 

well  without  you,  is  that  it? Without 

the  area,  yes. 

4730.  Is  that  a fair  summary? 

That  is  a fair  summing  up,  yes. 

Sir  Charles  Morris:  Then  may  I just 
ask  my  colleagues  if  they  have  any 
other  general  questions? 
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4731.  Mr.  Cadbury:  As  a Commis- 
sion we  cannot,  of  course,  completely 
ignore  Greater  London  and  its  problems, 
and  I would  just  like  to  draw  Alderman 
Amey  a little  more  in  the  question  par- 
ticularly of  the  Greater  London  plan. 
You  have  just  answered  the  Chairman’s 
question  by  saying  that  everything  is 
settled  and  therefore  the  greater  Watford 
or  Greater  London  no  longer  have  any 
real  problems  between  them  on  either 
side.  But  of  course  the  Greater  London 
plan  is  not  a static  thing;  we  have  a 
very  great  deal  of  evidence  that  the 
problems  of  Greater  London,  which  were 
largely  covered  by  what  is  usually  called 
the  Abercrombie  Plan,  on  which  the 
work  was  done  twenty  years  ago,  are 
still  developing  and  there  are  new  prob- 
lems every  day.  It  has  been  brought 
very  much  to  our  attention  that  these 
problems  cannot  be  dealt  with  on  a 
parochial  basis,  they  have  got  to  be 
looked  at  as  a problem  of  Greater 
London  as  a whole.  For  densities,  the 
distribution  of  industry  from  the  centre 
of  London,  and  things  of  that  sort,  I 
do  not  think  the  final  plan  has  been 
drawn,  although  there  is  general  agree- 
ment on  the  lines  which  ought  to  be 
followed.  Do  you  still  consider  that 
South  West  Hertfordshire  can  exist 
alongside  a London  with  very  great 
problems  of  population,  of  location  of 
industry,  of  traffic,  which  has  been 
touched  on  to  some  extent,  and  that  any 
difficulties  which  arise  can  be  dealt  with 
as  between  whatever  structure  of  gov- 
ernment there  is  in  Greater  London,  and 

the  new  county  borough? 1 think  so, 

Sir,  because  if  you  accept  the  Aber- 
crombie Plan  and  you  accept  the  preser- 
vation of  a green  belt,  you  will  see  on 
the  map  that  there  is  a green  belt  be- 
tween Watford  and  these  areas  and 
London.  And  if  you  accept  the  Aber- 
crombie Plan— and  we  do,  and  we  accept 
the  proposals  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
green  belt— then  the  green  belt  will  re- 
main.  X must  also  point  out  that  the 
London  County  Council,  who  have  been 
one  of  the  largest  exporters  of  popula- 
tion in  the  area,  have  agreed  quite  re- 
cently with  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council  that  they  will  not  require  to 
build  any  more  of  their  out-county 
estates  in  the  county  of  Hertfordshire, 
and  that  .in  fact  Hertfordshire  has  done 
as  much  as  can  possibly  be  expected  in 
the  absorption  of  overspill  population 
from  the  London  County  Council  area. 


As  far  as  industry  is  concerned,  we  are 
controlled  as  you  know  by  the  Ministry, 
and  the  Ministry  have  definitely  laid 
down  hard  and  fast  rules  in  regard  to 
the  expansion  of  industry  in  our  area 
and  in  the  area  of  the  whole  of  South 
West  Hertfordshire,  so  as  far  as  we  can 
see  unless  there  is  some  complete  and 
absolute  change  of  mind  in  Whitehall 
over  both  the  green  belt  and  the  reallo- 
cation of  industry,  then  the  problems  of 
London  cannot  be  solved  in  this  par- 
ticular section  of  Hertfordshire. 

4732.  Earlier  on,  Alderman  Amey, 
you  said  that  the  problems  of  Watford 
were  very  different  from  those  of 
Harrow.  For  Harrow  you  would  agree 
that  some  overall  plan  to  cover  not  only 
Harrow  but  the  whole  of  metropolitan 

London  may  be  necessary? The 

structure  in  Middlesex  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent, and  I think  you  must  agree  that 
there  are  very  different  problems  in 
Middlesex,  of  which  Harrow  is  part, 
than  there  are  in  Hertfordshire. 

4733.  But  you  are  asking  for  some- 
thing quite  different  from  most  other 
authorities.  We  have  had  this  same 
claim  put  to  us  from  other  areas,  and 
I am  trying  to  draw  from  you — I want 
you  to  help  us  tin  this — the  reasons  why 
Watford  is  different  from  other  large 
areas  in  London.  We  have  had  the 
differences  of  the  green  belt  separating 
jit,  and  so  on,  hut  I think  that  in  planning 
particularity  it  has  been  suggested  from  a 
igrealt  many  quartets  that  we  have  to 
envisage  some  machinery  which  will  be 
able  to  look  at  Greater  London  as  a 
wihoie.  Some  people  have  suggested 
metropolitan  counties,  some  people  have 
suggested  a Whole  series  of  county 
boroughs — that  would  be  your  sugges- 
tion—some  people  have  suggested  one 
new  great  authority.  If  your  scheme  of 
a new  county  borough  were  adopted  in 
other  parts  of  London— and  it  has  been 
suggested  to  us  that  it  might  work,  I 
think  every  other  authority  which  has 
come  before  us  has  agreed  that  for 
certain  purposes,  such  as  overall  plan- 
ning and  designing  of  through  traffic 
routes,  and  so  on,  either  by  agreement 
they  themselves  jointly  or  some  ad  hoc 
body  'would  have  to  look  at  the  problems 
of  London  as  a whole.  You  feel  you 
could  be  right  outside  any  body  of  that 

sort? -J  think  we  could.  You  see,  the 

county  plan  has  ten  laid  down  by  agree- 
ment between  the  county  council  and 
the  local  authorities,  and  that  has  been 
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approved  .by  'the  Minister  and  it  does 
lay  doiwn  the  future  development  of  that 
part  of  Hertfordshire,  in  fact  the  whole 
of  Hertfordshire,  and  it  is  fairly 
precise  in  its  requirements.  We  reel 
that  any  requirement  in  our  part  of 
the  area  will  not  affect  London,  and  we 
make  that  point  right  at  the  outset  of 
ouir  ioase,  that  it  is  an  area  which  has 
entirely  different  problems  from  the 
London  area  and  in  fact  has  no  con- 
nection or  relation  with  the  London 
problem.  And  we  do  feel  quite  genuinely 
that  any  problem  which  might  anise  in 
London  would  not  be  prejudiced  by  any 
formation  of  a county  borough  such  as 
we  suggest. 

4734.  But  Ministers  only  live  by 
public  consent,  anid  although  when  the 
Abercrombie  Plan  was  settled  it  all 
looked  quite  tidy,  and  I would  agree 
wiith  you  'that  Watford  at  that  time 
looked  well  away  from  London,  Minis- 
ters’ hands  may  be  forced — I give  one 
example  only:  the  densities  in  central 
London  are  very  high  indeed;  public 
opinion  might  ait  some  future  date  agree 
a great  reduction  in  the  central  densities, 
which  oould  only  be  taken  care  of  by 
additional  overspill,  by  additional  ex- 
porting of  industry  and  population.  You 
feel  that  under  circumstances — and  that 
is  a purely  hypothetical  oircumstance — 
of  that  sort,  Waitford  and  London  would 
still  not  need  to  have  any  closer  tie-up 
than  would  be  available  through  the 

Ministry? The  only  thing  I can 

suggest,  Sir,  is  that  the  only  way  that 
could  be  solved  is  by  the  abolition  of 
the  green  belt.  You  have  heard  the 
Engineer  earlier  on  tell  us  _ how  many 
building  suites  are  available  in  the  area, 
suibjeat  to  the  oounity  development  plan, 
and  that  would  be  the  only  way— which 
we  should  oppose,  and  I am  quite  sure 
every  other  local  authority  in  the  area, 
irrespective  of  what  happens  to  this  pro- 
posal, would  oppose  most  definitely  any 
extension  of  encroachment  into  the  green 
bell. 

4735.  It  is  not  my  solution  to  the 
problem,  but  we  have  had  a good  deal 
of  evidence  that  some  of  the  outer  areas 
might  very  substantially  increase  their 
density  and  bring  it,  if  not  to  the  very 
high  densities  of  central  London,  at  any 
rate  nearer  the  very  high  densities  of 
central  London.  That  is  obviously  an 
alternative  to  encroachment  into  the 

gfeetn  belt. Alderman  Lodder:  There 

is  just  one  point  in  relation  to  that:  if 


it  is  essential,  .as  it  has  always  been 
from  a health  point  of  view,  to  ter- 
minate the  sprawl  of  Greater  London, 
then  it  would  appear  that  aniy  further 
development  to  relieve  ‘the  high  density 
in  Greater  London  would  be  to  leap- 
frog over  the  metropolitan  green  belt. 

4736.  I do  not  want  to  carry  the  case 
further,  but  in  ithe  county  borough  which 
I know  best  the  densities  at  the  perimeter 
are  rapidly  increasing  because  it  is  felt 
that  it  is  more  healthy  for  people  to  live 
at  high  density  near  the  perimeter  than 
at  the  centre,  and  that — and  I was  a 
member  of  that  local  authority — is  a 
complete  change  of  policy.  That  might 
happen  for  Greater  London.  I am  not 
suggesting  it  should.  If  it  did,  it  might 
obviously  affect  areas  on  the  perimeter, 
ibut  you  do  not  think  that  Watford  would 
be  affected  in  any  way  by  that  sort  of 
change  of  climate  in  public  opinion 

nationally?' Alderman  Amey:  I thiink 

the  cdimaite  of  public  opinion  in  South 
West  Hertfordshire  as  a whole  is  abso- 
lutely emphatically  in  favour  of  die 
maintenance  of  the  green  belt. 

4737.  I am  not  talking  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  green  belt,  Alderman 
Amey,  I am  talking  about  densities  now. 

As  I say,  if  you  take  the  perimeter 

of  the  area,  Stanmore,  Harrow  and  those 
areas  which  are  fiairiy  well  urbanised  now 
and  built  up,,  it  would  mean  that  you 
would  have  to  build  in  tall  blocks  of  flats 
or  something  of  that  kind,  and  if  I judge 
the  climate  in  those  areas  properly  I 
think  the  local  authorities  in  those  areas 
would  be  absolutely  against  any  exten- 
sion of  that  type  of  development. 

4738.  My  point  in  raising  this  is  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  who  are  having  to  live  in  very 
high  blocks  of  flats,  in  very  great  density, 
in  the  centre  of  London.  We  cannot 
ignore  the  pressure  of  that  problem,  even 

on  the  perimeter. 1 think  I must  say 

that  even  in  Watford  we  have  our  prob- 
lem in  the  future  rehousing  of  our 
people  from  the  central  area,  where  as 
il  -said  we  have  a rehousing  scheme.  We 
shall  have  to  consider  the  question  of 
policy  in  regard  to  the  construction  of 
high  blocks  of  flats. — Alderman  Haines'. 
You  know,  the  argument  that  because 
the  London  County  Council  must— -and  I 
thiink  they  must — export  ito  the  perimeter, 
therefore  the  perimeter  is  closely  con- 
cerned with  local  planning,  would  apply 
to  ithe  whole  of  your  exporting  area, 
would  iit  not,  to  Stevenage  and  all  the 
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jest?  I think  it  would  'be  a little  unfair 
to  say  tot  because  a certain  area  in  the 
future  might  have  to  .bear  to  brunt  of 
some  exporting  of  London  population, 
therefore  it  should  necessarily  be  re- 
garded as  part  of  London  local  govern- 
ment I think  it  has  been  shown  quite 
clearly  tot  there  is  no  connection  be- 
tween the  two  problems. 

4739.  1 am  not  making  'these  sugges- 
tions, but  we  have  heard  them  made  from 
certain  areas.— — I am  merely  thinking 
round  what  you  are  saying.— Mr.  Hall-. 
Mr  Cadbury’s  point  is  directed  to  the 
machinery  for  co-ordination,  as  I under- 
stand it.  Our  answer  to  that  would  be, 
Sir  that  the  Minister  is  the  co-ordinating 
factor  just  as  he  has  been  on  this  ques- 
tion of  restriction  of  industry,  which  is 
something  maw,  superimposed,  upon  the 
Abercrombie  Plan,  the  restriction  on  the 
introduction  of  new  industry  into  South 
West  Hertfordshire.  There  we  had  a 


number  of  coiunty  councils  as  planning 
authorities — the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council  is  the  planning  authority  here — 
and  the  Minister  did  that  land  not  the 
planning  authority.  My  council,  1 know, 
think  that  would  Ibe  to  answer  to  any 
question  of  co-ordination  with  other 
parts  in  the  Greater  London  area. 

4740.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Thank  you. 
You  have  been  very  patient  with  us,  and 
I think  iwe  have  (finished  our  questions  on 
general  points.  Is  there  anything  which 
you  or  your  colleagues  would  like  to  say 
at  this  point,  on  general  matters,  before 
we  go  on  to  consideration  of  particular 

services? 1 am  satisfied  at  tlhe 

moment,  Sir,  unless  any  other  member 
of  my  party  wishes  to  say  anything. 

Sir  Charles  Morris : Then  if  it  is  agree- 
able to  you,  perhaps  we  can  break  olf 
at  that  point  and  meet  at  2.15  pun.  to 
deal  with  to  individual  services  and 
anything  else  remaining. 


(The  proceedings  were  adjourned  for  a short  time.) 


On  Resumption 

4741.  Chairman:  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I wish  to  apologise  for  not  having 
been  here  this  morning.  I think  those 
of  von  who  are  engaged  in  local  govern- 
ment know  to  difficulty  there  is  always 
in  reconciling  public  and  other  engage- 
ments. f assure  you  my  absence  was 
not  a discourtesy  or  any  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance  of  to  Wattord 
case;  it  just  could  not  be  helped.  1 
think,  Alderman  Atney,  we  have  really 
reached  the  point  where  we  have  finished 
the  general  questions,  have  we  not?  Is 
there  anything  more  you  want  to  say  on 
the  general  questions?  Alderman 
Amey : I do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 

4742.  In  tot  case  we  can  go  on  to 

the  individual  functions  ; would  tot  be 
convenient  to  you? Yes. 

Chairman : Can  we  start  with  aduoa- 
' tion,  first  of  all? 

4743.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Alderman 
Amey,  you  did  not  exercise  your  right 
to  be  ian  excepted  district  on  the  general 
ground  that  you  tought  ed.u«ationaUy, 
as  in  other  ways,  South  West  Hertford- 
shire was  i sally  an  extremely  convenient 
unit  and  you  would  get  a good. educa- 
tional system  if  it  worked  ns  a unit  I 
That  is  right. 


4744.  Watford  was  the  authority  at 
one  stage  for  elementary  education? 
— —Elementary  education,  yes. 

4745.  And  there  are  quite  a number 
of  people  with  some  experience  therefore 

in  Watford? Yes,  quite  a large 

number. 

4746.  Would  'there  ibe  many  people  in 
Watford  on  the  divisional  executive? 

Yes,  iwe  do  appoint  members  of  the 

council  to  the  divisional  executive  com- 
mittee. Alderman  Haines  is  the  ohair- 
man ; he  is  also  a member  of  the 
borough  council. 

4747.  You  say  in  your  statement,  1 
think,  that  divisional  arrangements  in 
Hertfordshire  are  very  apt  to  be  officer 
arrangements.  In  the  case  of  education 
there  is  a divisional  executive? — r- 
There  is  a divisional  executive,  and  it 
works  very  well. 

4748.  Your  case  is  rather  that  it  works 
well  and  therefore  the  whole  area  would 
work  well  as  a unit,  rather  than  that  it 
works  badly  and  therefore  you  do  not 
like  it?— — Although  I say  the  divisional 
■executive  works  well,  in  our  statement  of 
evidence  we  do  give  our  reasons  for 
saying  it  would  work  better  if  it  were 
under  the  control  of  the  county  borough. 
When  I say  it  works  well,  as  Alderman 
Haines  said  this  morning,  it  does  work 
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wel-l  because  there  is  a feeling  of  co- 
operation between  the  people  working 
on.  the  divisional  executive,  ‘but  there 
are  shortcomings,  and  perhaps  Alderman 
Haines  could  tell  you  what  those  short- 
comings are. 

4749.  I think  we  should  appreciate 

that  very  much. Alderman  Haines: 

As  Alderman  Amey  has  said,  1 am  chair- 
man of  the  divisional  executive,  and  I 
am  also  a member  of  the  county  educa- 
tion authority,  so  you  will  appreciate 
that  birds  do  not  foul  their  own  nests. 

I do  see  ‘both  sides  of  the  picture,  and 
I think  one  ought  to  say  straight  away 
that  Herts.  County  Council  is  a very 
enlightened  education  authority;  I 
think  that  is  well  known.  It  is  highly 
respected,  both  by  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, the  Minister  and  everyone  con- 
cerned with  them.  Hertfordshire  do 
undoubtedly  supply  an  excellent  educa- 
tional service,  and  I would  be  the  last 
to  criticise  it  as  such.  Our  criticism 
arises  not  from  the  Herts.  County 
Council  as  education  authority,  but  1 
-think  there  are  two  aspects.  One  is 
delegation— I will  deal  with  that  problem 
-later — and,  secondly,  there  is  the  size  of 
the  county  which,  as  you  know,  has 
grown  very  rapidly  since  the  -war ; such 
that  I think  it  is  becoming  a little  diffi- 
cult for  the  county  at  County  Hall 
really  to  appreciate  all  the  problems  and 
give  the  attention  that  is  really  needed 
by  all  l-he  problems  in  the  district.  If 
you.  deal  -with  the  difficulties  of  delega- 
tion, although  we  are  a divisional 
executive  we  really  have  very  limited 
powers.  Obviously  the  county  are 
responsible  for  policy;  they  are  also 
responsible-  for  finance,  and  between 
those  two  headings  you  will  find  that 
you  cover  the  major  percentage  of 
educational  activity.  AH  we  are 
responsible  for  really  are  comparatively 
minor  local  matters.  It  is  true  we  have 
responsibility,  say,  for  school  painting, 
but  you  -know  it  does  not  mean  anything, 
because  the  policy  of  painting  is  laid 
down,  and  you  re-paint  outside  every  so 
many  years  and  inside  every  so  many 
yeans.  All  we  can  say  is  -perhaps  that 
we  will  paint  A instead  of  B,  which  of 
course  does  not  amount  to  very  much. 
For  minor  improvements  we  are  allowed 
a very  small  sum ; I think  -it  is  about 
£1,400  or  £1,500  for  minor  improve- 
ments, -but  over  the  70-odd  schools  that 
are  in  the  area  you  will  find  that  does 
not  amount  to  very  much,  and  we  have 


to  -go  back  -to  the  county  for  most  of 
our  minor  improvements  of  any  value. 
Of  course,  one  of  our  problems  is  I 
suppose  that  we  suggest  priorities,  but 
it  -is  the  county  who  decide  them,  so 
we  are  a -little  surprised  sometimes  to 
find  work  done  which  we  think  is  not  so 
important,  and  other  work  we-  press  for 
is  struck  -out.  I have  no  doubt  that 
■occasionally  it  is  on  financial  grounds, 
but  as  a divisional  executive  we  do  not 
really  know  sometimes  what  is  happen- 
ing ; we  simply  know  what  has 
happened.  I do  not  want  to  give  you 
many  instances,  but  you  do  get  things 
like  this.  For  instance,  one  school  we 
converted  from  a boys’  and  girls’  junior 
to  a mixed  junior.  After  six  years  there 
is  still  no  communication  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  building  although  we 
have  been  pressing  for  that,  we  think 
it  is  essential  to  run  the  school  properly. 
That  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  struck 
out,  probably  on  financial  grounds,  but 
it  does  cause  a great  deal  of  local 
irritation.  Tt  is  a -perfectly  good  school 
which  cannot  be  run  as  efficiently  as  we 
would  like  it  to  be  run.  That  is  the  kind 
of  thing  you  get  due  to  financial  control 
which  of  course  is  unavoidable  in 
divisional  executives.  Financial  control 
is  undoubtedly  with  the  county  council, 
it  must  be  so.  but  it  does  at  times  cause 
quite  a good  deal  of  annoyance,  The 
other  side,  of  course,  is  the  question  of 
the  size  of  the  county  and  the  fact  that 
any  county  policy  must  really  apply  to 
(he  whole  of  the  county.  Therefore, 
when  a local  area  puts  up  a suggestion, 
unless  that  suggestion  is  likely  to  he 
possible  and  feasible  for  the  rest  of  the 
county,  it  rather  tends  to  be  pushed  on 
one  side  as  not  practical.  We  get  our 
way  -occasionally — we  must  be  fair  to 
the  county — they  do  meet  us  on  these 
things  occasionally,  but  we  have  to  fight 
our  way.  I will  give  you  an  instance. 
We  believe,  rightly  or  wrongly— we  may 
be  wrong  but  that  is  what  we  believe-— 
that  a mobile  theatre  is  an  excellent 
thing;  it  moves  around  among  the 
schools  and  -teaches  juniors  drama  and 
so  on.  We  have  -had  to  fight  every  year 
to  retain  it.  I think  it  has  been  estab- 
lished now  -but  once  or  twice  it  has  been 
cut  out  and  has  come  back  again.  But 
we  feel  we  have  to  struggle  for 
any  improvements  that  are  really 
advantageous  to  the  schools.  -I  could 
give  you  a number  of  other  local 
instances.  We  were  one  of  the 
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first  areas  in  the  country  to 
start  what  we  call  an  area  certificate. 
You,  Sir,  will  remember  that  when  secon- 
dary modern  schools  started  we  had 
difficulty.  The  youngsters  were  leaving 
school  a year  later  iand  there  was  a ten- 
dency for  them  to  leave  as  soon  as  they 
reached  itheir  birthday.  We  therefore 
designed  a certificate  which  could  only 
be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  it 
has  undoubtedly  had  the  effect  of  keep- 
ing many  of  them  at  school  until  they 
reach  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
Although  the  county  have  never  objec- 
ted to  it,  we  have  had  to  carry  it  largely 
on  our  own  finances,  and  those  finances 
have  at  times  been  a ibit  tight.  As  I 
say,  we  can  do  those  things,  but  unless 
the’rest  of  the  county  do  them  obviously 
the  county  cannot  spend  more  money  on 
one  area  than  on  another,  and  that  does 
to  some  extent  I think  reduce  the  possi- 
bility of  development  which  we  would 
like  to  make.  We  have  not  only  to 
angue  our  own  case,  but  we  have  to 
prove  it  would  be  .acceptable  to,  or  at 
any  rate  would  not  be  against  the 
interests  of,  the  rest  of  the  county. 

4750.  You  were  saying  you  had  to 
carry  this  examination  on  your  own 
finances.  Does  that  mean  the  division 

had  to  carry  it  on  its  own  finances? 

Yes,  we  have  now  a small  allowance,  .but 
we  had  .to  carry  it  entirely  on  our  own 
at  the  start. 

4751.  The  division,  not  the  borough? 

-It  is  the  division  I am  talking  of. 

As  chairman  of  the  executive  I am  talk- 
ing about  the  difficulties  of  the  divisional 
executive  as  against  the  county  'borough, 
where  the  whole  of  these  things  are 
within  your  own  capacity  to  control.  1 
am  not  saying  .the  county  delegation  is 
not  good.  It  is  I believe  as  good  as  most 
counties  hut  there  .are,  as  in  all  delega- 
tion, these  frustrations. 

4752.  If  I might  just  clear  a.  technical 
point ; is  it  normal  for  the  division  to 
carry  some  things  on  its  own  finances  as 

you  put  it? We  have  an  allocation,  I 

think  it  is  £1,500,  for  minor  works,  and 
within  that  figure  we  can  get  work 
carried  out.  It  is  still  subject  of  course 
to  county  approval. 

4753.  The  examination  would  not  be 
carried  inside  that  £1,500?  No,  it_  is 
within  the  general  divisional  executive 
allowance.  Really  it  is  the  office  allow- 
ance, office  work. 


4754.  It  was  within  the  budget 

approved  by  the  county? Yes. 

4755.  You  have  said  that  Hertford- 
shire are  known  to  be  a very  progressive 
authority,  and  you  have  said  they  try  to 
work  delegation.  Would  you  say  there 
is  any  good  opportunity  for  a divisional 
executive  to  discuss  questions  of_  policy 
with  the  county,  important  questions  of 
policy?  One  would  quite  understand  if 
you  could  discuss  policy  that  in  the  last 
resort  the  responsibility  for  a decision 
affecting  finance  and  so  on  would  rest 
with  the  county,  but  would  you  say  there 

can  be  lively  discussion? Between  'the 

divisional  executive  and  the  county  I 
would  say  no.  Discussion  takes  place 
between  those  members  of  the  oounty 
council  who  are  also  members  of  the 
divisional  executive  (particularly  the 
chairman)  and  the  county  council ; that 
is  where  the  discussion  comes.  Once 
a year  we  have  ithe  county  down 
to  discuss  the  estimates  which  we 
have  'submitted  .and  the  county  treasurer 
comes  to  discuss  those,  hut  obviously 
you  do  not  discuss  policy  with  him,  you 
merely  discuss  amounts.  In  my  experi- 
ence since  I have  been  on  the  divisional 
executive,  which  is  since  .the  day  it  was 
formed,  I do  not  remember  ever  having 
a discussion  at  divisional  executive  level 
with  the  county. 

4756.  Are  the  estimates  arranged 
under  a smallish  number  of  main  heads 
which  give  a bit  of  flexibility  under  the 
main  heads,  or  a large  number  of  main 

heads? A limited  number  of  main 

heads  ; it  is  quite  flexible. 

4757.  In  other  words,  your  case  is  that 

it  is  all  pretty  liberally  done? Within 

the  framework  of  the  divisional  execu- 
tive. 

4758.  Chairman : How  many  main 

heads  of  expenditure  are  there  in  your 
divisional  executive? It  is  not  a ques- 

tion I can  answer  off-hand,  but  I would 
have  said  from  memory  about  five  or 
perhaps  six. 

chairman-.  An  index  of  high  flexi- 
bility, Sir  Charles. 

4759.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Inside  each 

of  the  five  there  would  be  some  flexi- 
bility?  Yes,  you  see  you  get  an 

allowance  for  secondary,  an  allowance 
fox  primary,  an  .allowance  for  further 
education  and  an  allowance  for  certain 
special  services;  they  are  very  .broad. 
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and  we  do  not  criticise  the  county  on 
that  point. 

4760.  Could  we  have  a word  about  the 

secondary  schools?  1 take  it  that  with 
regard  to  primary  schools  .the  children 
go  locally  to  their  neighbourhood 
schools  as  much  as  possible?- Yes. 

4761.  With  regard  to  secondary  schools, 
the  council  have  a policy  of  pretty  wide 
freedom  for  parents  to  choose  schools 
I believe.  I suppose,  therefore,  certainly 
for  the  selective  schools,  there  is  quite 
a bit  of  .travelling ; but  is  it  the  case 
that  south-west  Hertfordshire  is  a very 
self-contained  area  even  for  selective 

schools? Yes,  it  is  very  seJf-oooilaiined. 

Within  the  area  there  is  a good  deal  of 
tr  a veiling ; children  from  Oxhey  come 
into  Watford,  children  from  North  Wat- 
ford come  to  South  Watford  and  vice 
versa,  but  there  are  uot  many  children 
at  secondary  level  who  go  out  from  or 
dome  into  the  area.  We  have  a few 
at  the  Hemel  Hemipsitead  end  which  go 
into  Hemel  Hempstead,  We  have  of 
course  a special  e.s.n.  school,  and 
obviously  that  draws  from  a vary  much 
wider  area  than  Watford.  The  e.s.n. 
children  come  from  the  whole  of  this  side 
of  Hertfordshire.  We  have  two  Roman 
Catholic  schools  which  also  draw  from  a 
vary  mudh  wider  field  ; but  we  have  rela- 
tively few  secondary  children  going  out- 
side and  relatively  few  coming  into  the 
area  except  to  those  special  schools. 

4762.  Would  your  guess  be  20  par  cent 
or  less?— — Ear  less. 

4763.  Much  less  than  20  per  cent.  1 
think  you  told  us  for  the  technical  col- 
leges you  had  40  per  cent  but  in  the  selec- 
tive schools  you  say  it  is  less  than  20  per 

cent? 1 am  told  that  6 per  cent  is  die 

last  figure  available. 

4764.  It  is  really  quite  small,  and  the 
provision  of  selective  schools  is  not  re- 
markable either  way ; about  right,  is  it? 

We  have  13  secondary  modem 

schools,  four  grammar  schools  and  one 
technical  high  school,  so  there  is  a fair 
balance  of  opportunity  for  all  children. 

4765.  A technical  high  school? 

That  is  a grammar  school. 

4766.  Flrom  eleven  plus? From 

eleven  plus  ; it  is  a normal  grammar 
school  with  a technical  bias. 

4767.  So  really  on  the  figures  it  is  very 

self-contained? Very  self-contained 

with  a proper  halance  between  the 


various  types  of  education.  We  also 
have  two  nursery  schools  at  the  other 
end. 

4768.  You  would  know  .this  as  chair- 
man of  the  divisional  executive.  Have 
you  survived  the  period  of  shortage  of 

teachers  pretty  wed  in  your  area? 

I am  afraid,  Sir,  it  will  be  some  time 
before  we  survive  the  shortage  of 
teachers.  I think  you  must  agree  there 
is  nowhere,  at  least  in  this  part  of  tile 
country,  that  has  not  a shortage  of 
teachers ; but  we  have  been  fairly  for- 
tunate. We  have  had  no  acute  shortage 
which  has  affected  the  education  service. 
We  are  always  o.ne  or  two  short,  but 
not  sufficiently  short  to  affect  the  value 
of  the  education  that  is  given.  We  have 
in  fact  had  the  same  difficulties  that  ajll 
the  other  education  authorities  have  had 
in  this  area. 

4769.  But  you  are  an  attractive  aTea 

to  teachers? We  are  fairly  attractive. 

As  you  know,  Six,  we  have  a maximum, 
and  we  cannot  go  beyond  that.  We  do 
have  a fair  number  of  married  women 
teachers  we  can  draw  on  for  part-time 
teaching,  and  that  does  help  consider- 
ably. All  our  schools  have  a fair  num- 
ber of  part-time  teachers. 

4770.  Professor  Mackenzie : There  was 
some  discussion  .this  morning  as  to  areas 
like  Chorleywood  which  were  anxious 
not  to  be  involved  in  a new  county 
borough.  How  does  this  look  from  tihe 
education  point  of  view?  I take  it  that 
within  tile  area  for  the  purposes  of  the 
selective  schools  the  divisional  executive 
has  grown  u.p  on  a very  integrated  basis 
and  that  Chorleywood  children  in 
selective  schools  will  be  going  into  Wat- 
ford or  Rickmansworfh?— — Chorley- 
wood children  go  into  Rickmans-worth. 

4771.  And  on  the  other  side,  Bushey? 

Bushey  have  their  own  secondary 

school  and  a grammar  school  within  their 
area.  Radlett  and  Aldenham  come  into 
Bushey  or  into  Watford  according  to 
which  school  they  attend.  Neither  Rad- 
letttt  nor  Chorleywood  have  a secondary 
school. 

4772.  So  there  would  be  some  diffi- 
culty?  Yes,  I think  somewhere  in  our 

notes  we  did  say  there  was  hound  to 
be  a little  exchange,  as  there  is  in  any 
local  education  authority ; even  the 
county  council  have  schools  where  they 
receive  from  surrounding  areas  and 
children  whom  they  send  into  surround- 
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ing  areas.  It  is  unavoidable  I think  in 
any  educational  set-up.  All  we  do  say  is 
that  in  south-west  Herts  the  number  who 
would  come  in  and  go  out  would  be  a 
minimum. 

4773.  I am  thinking,  with  integration 
for  the  area,  how  much  difficulty  would 
be  caused  if  the  area  was  apportioned 

for  educational  purposes? It  would 

increase  the  need  for  making  arrange- 
ments. If  Chorleywood  or  Aldenham 
were  struck  out  obviously  they  would 
have  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with 
us.  Aldenham  could  make  arrangements 
no  doubt  with  St.  Albans,  but  at  any  rate 
they  would  have  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment somewhere.  Not  that  it  would  be  a 
vetry  serious  problem  ; it  is  quite  an  easy 
one  to  do. 

4774.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I have  just  one 

question  which  comes  partly  under  wel- 
fare, the  provision  for  handicapped  per- 
sons. Handicaps  are  happily  pretty  rare, 
bu.t  would  you  feel  there  is  a sufficient 
catchment  area  in  your  new  proposed 
county  borough  for  handicapped  child- 
ren in  schools? 1 can  only  deal  with 

schoolchildren.  We  have  a school  for 
e.sjn.  children  bu't  we  have  no  special 
schools  of  any  other  kind.  We  have  an 
arrangement  by  which  all  handicapped 
children  who  come  up  to  attend  school 
are  brought  to  a centre  and  given  special 
education  or,  in  certain  cases,  visited  in 
their  homes ; so  that  there  is  already  an 
organisation  within  our  divisional  execu- 
tive for  dealing  with  handicapped 
children. 

4775.  You  have  no  blind  school?- — 
No,  but  I think  it  is  true  of  all  education 
authorities,  that  none  of  them  has  a 
complete  set  of  special  schools  for  all 
purposes,  and  therefore  one  always  has 
to  enter  into  arrangements  with  some 
other  authority  that  has  a blind  school 
or  a school  for  the  deaf,  and  you  make 
mutual  arrangements  which  are  satisfac- 
tory. They  are  common,  I believe,  to 
practically  every  education  authority  in 
the  country. 

4776.  That  is  the  way  you  would  deal 

with  those? It  is  the  only  way  one 

can  deal  with  that  kind  of  problem. 
Handicapped  children  who  are  merely 
handicapped  from  attending  school  for 
physical  reasons  we  can  deal  with. 

4777.  Chairman : I would  like  to  ask 
one  or  two  questions  about  education. 
If  you  were  to  become  a county  borough, 


of  course,  you  would  automatically 
become  the  education  authority  to  the 
exclusion  of  .the  county  in  respect  of 
both  primary  and  secondary  and  further 

education— that  is  right,  is  it  not? 

Yes. 

4778.  So  far  as  primary  schools  are 
concerned,  I think  you  have  told  us 
they  are  mainly  on  a neighbourhood 
basis  and  that  might  not  make  much 
difference ; there  is  not  much  export  or 
import  in  a primary  school.  So  far  as 
secondary  schools  are  concerned,  I think 
you  said  there  was  an  exchange  of  about 
6 per  cent,  is  that  right?— — Alderman 
Amey : Secondary  grammar.  Sir. 

4779.  What  about  seoondary  modern? 

Alderman  Haines : I would  have 

said  there  was  none  except  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  school.  We  have  a 
Roman  Catholic  school  which  is  a 
secondary  modern  school  and  we  do 
import ; we  do  not  export,  but  we  do 
import. 

4780.  You  would  not  become  directly 
responsible  for  that  school,  would  you? 

• No. 

4781.  So  far  as  further  education  is 
concerned,  that  covers  a great  range  of 
things  and  you  have  a technical  college 
which  is  well-known  in  Watford, _ There 
you  have  quite  a considerable  import? 
Approximately  40  per  cent. 

4782.  And  no  doubt  for  the  sort  of 
subject  which  is  not  dealt  with  at  your 
oollege  you  have  a certain  amount  of 
export  for  further  education,  have  you 

not? Yes.  We  do  not  deal  with 

building,  pure  art  and  several  other 
subjeols. 

4783.  Where  do  your  students  in  those 

subjects  go  to? For  building  and 

pure  art  they  go  to  St.  Albans ; for 
architecture  and  allied  .things  they  go 
to  Hatfield,  and  for  .the  B.Sc.  inter- 
mediate and.  so  on  ; and  some  go  to 
London  for  specialised  subjects. 

4784.  So  that  export  would  be  quite 

considerable? 1 should  think  it  would 

probably  balance  the  import. 

4785.  It  might  be  40  per  cent  each 

way? Yes.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  Sir. 

4786.  Most  of  those  who  are  exported 
from  Watford  will  be  dealt  with  by 
institutions  run  by  the  county  at  the 

moment? The  county  or  Middlesex  ; 

a certain  number  go  to  London. 
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4787.  Can  you  tell  us  first  of  all  what 
are  the  financial  arrangements  between 
your  district  and  the  London  authorities 
or  the  Middlesex  authorities  in  respect 
of  students  who  are  exported  from 
Watford  to  those  colleges?— —As  far  as 
I know  they  have  a financial  adjustment, 
a usual  set-off  charge,  so  much  for  this 
and  so  much  for  that,  and  you  set-off 
and  pay  the  balance  either  way. 


4788  So  you  keep  tabs  on  them  and 
make  a balance  of  payment  or  receive 
a balance  of  payment? Yes. 


4789.  None  of  that  is  necessary 
between  yourselves  and  the  Hertford- 
shire County  Council  at  the  moment,  is 
it? No. 

4790  That  problem  would  become 
very  much  accentuated,  would  it  not, 
if  Watford  were  to  become  responsible 
for  the  secondary  schools,  whether 
modern  or  grammar,  and  'the  technical 
college?  There  would  be  an  export 
and  import  as  between  Hertfordshire 
County  and  Watford  if  you  became  a 
county  borough? Yes. 

4791.  So  there  would  be  a considerable 
increase,  would  there  not,  in  the  number 
of  financial  adjustments  you  would  have 

to  make? We  have  discussed  this 

point,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  our  own 
feeling  is  that  it  would  be  far  better 
as  we  are  placed  to  try  and  arrange  a 
free  exchange. 


4792.  I was  leading  up  to  that  in  my 
own  mind.  Tf  the  arrangements  which 
you  have  with  Middlesex  or  London 
were  copied  there  would  be  quite  a 
substantial  amount  of  accounting 
between  yourselves  and  the  county/—— 
Yes. — Alderman  Amey:  I did  say  this 
morning  in  my  opening  statement  that 
we  were  completely  in  favour  of  free 
trade  on  this  question  of  further  educa- 
tion, and  the  figures  we  have  been  able 
to  obtain — and  they  must  be  theoretical 
to  a degree — do  show  that  the^  export  is 
more  or  less  balanced  by  the  import  of 
students. 


4793.  It  is  an  interesting  point  and  I 
was  aware  of  that,  One  generally  finds 
in  national  affairs  and  elsewhere  every- 
one is  in  favour  of  free  trade  when  the 
balance  is  about  oven  ; but  supposing  the 
balance  were  to  become  uneven  between 
yourselves  and  the  county  either  on  the 
import  or  export  side,  would  you  still  be 
in  favour  of  absolute  free  trade? 


Alderman  Haines-.  I think  it  must  de- 
pend on  the  extent  of  the  out  of  balance. 
Provided  the  difference  is  reasonably 
marginal  I stil  think  free  trade  is  the 
correct  thing,  but  obviously  if  we  were 
■importing  40  per  cent  of  the  technical 
students  and  on  a comparable  figure  we 
were  only  exporting  10  per  cent  that 
would  be  a heavy  figure  for  a borough 
of  this  size  to  cater  for. 

4794.  1 thought  that  would  be  your 

answer.  That  is  inherent,  is  it  not,  in 
■your  claim  for  county  borough  status? 
You  divide  your  students  between  Wat- 
ford students  and  other  students  and  so 
long  as  the  balance  between  Watford 
students  going  elsewhere  and  other  stu- 
dents coming  to  Watford  is  fairly  even 
free  tirade  would  do  no  harm  to  either 
side? itt  would  save  a lot  of  book- 

keeping. 

4795.  iBut  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
found  there  were  a lot  moire  county  stu- 
dents ooming  into  Watford  than  there 
were  Watford  students  going  into  the 
county,  you  might  have  to  think  again? 

We  might  have  to,  because  of  the 

financial  considerations. 

4796.  So  it  is  inherent  in  county 
.borough  status  that  there  would  be  a 
new  category  set  up  of  Watford  students 
on  the  one  hand  and  county  students  on 
the  other  hand,  and  you  would  have  to 
consider  the  balance  between  them  from 

time  to  time? Yes,  that  is  quite  right. 

—Alderman  Amey.  Unless  it  got  com- 
pletely out  of  hand  the  policy  we  would 
like  to  adopt  would  be  free  tirade. 

4797.  Would  you  like  to  make  any  fur- 
ther comments  on  education? Aider- 

man  Haines:  I do  not  think  so,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I think  we  have  put  it  out 
vary  fully  in  our  original  document  and 
in  the  answers  we  have  given  to  your 
questions.  I have  no  particular  point  I 
think  to  make  other  than  those  which 
■have  already  been  made. 

Chairman : Then  could  we  go  on  to 
the  personal  health  services.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  we  would  like,  T think,  to 
ask  some  questions  about  the  school 
health  service,  the  comparative  advan- 
tages of  retaining  it  under  the  education 
committee  or  dealing  with  it  otherwise. 

4798.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Perhaps  we 
could  take  .that  question  first,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  that  perhaps  is  a question 
for  Aldetrimain  Haines.  Would  it  be  your 
view  that  the  school  health  services  ought 
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to  be  kept  very  dose  ,to  the  educational 

service? It  would  be,  Sir  Charles, 

because  I think  lany  service  which  is 
going  into  the  schools  and  wants  close 
liaison  with  teachers  should  be  under 
the  education  committee.  I am  quite 
sure  ifchat  is  the  right  policy.  It  has  al- 
ways ibeen  adopted  in  Hertfordshire,  it 
has  always  been  adopted  in  the  divi- 
sional executive,  amd  it  has  worked 
extremely  well.  In  the  divisional  execu- 
tive we  have  agreed  quite  gladly  to  the 
county’s  suggestion  that  we  experimented 
with  various  inoculation  services,  and 
but  for  the  close  liaison  between  the 
divisional  executive  and  the  health 
authority  I am  quite  sure  those  things 
could  never  had  been  done  SO'  effectively 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  I think 
it  would  be  quite  wrong  to  try  to  divide 
the  educational  health  service  from  the 
education  committee  itself. 

4799.  It  is  a question  I suppose  of  a 
balance  of  advantage,  is  it  not?  Some 
people  would  press  'the  point  that  after 
all  a child  lives  for  some  time  before  it 
comes  to  school  and  continues  ito  live 
for  some  time  after  it  leaves  school  and 
say  that  it  is  all  mixed  up  with  the 
family,  and  the  health  service  is  con- 
cerned with  family  services  and  so  on? 

Yes,  but  in  practice  so  long  as  the 

child  is  at  school  the  doctors  and  nurses 
have  an  easy  method  of  getting  to-  the 
child,  examining  it  and  doing  those 
things  which  I admit  ought  to  be  done 
at  home  ibuit  never  are.  The  only  way 
you  can  get  a regular  service  is  through 
the  school. 

4800.  You  think  it  ought  really  to  be 

administered  by  the  education  authorities 
but  in  dose  touch  of  course  with  the 
health  authorities?  Yes,  un- 

doubtedly. 

4801.  And  not  administered  by  the 
health  service  in  close  touch  with  the 

education  authority? No,  I think 

myself  it  should  be  administered  by  the 
education  authority. 

4802.  Because  of  .the  convenience,  or 

the  necessity  . . . ...  of  contact 

with  the  schools. 

4803.  Not  interfering  unduly  wiith 
other  parts  of  the  .school  life  and  so  on? 

Fitting  it  into  the  school  life,  part 

of  the  normal  process  of  ©rowing  up 
and  being  educated ; having  medical 
treatment  in  the  school  is  part  of  the 
general  build-up  of  the  child  as  it  pro- 
gresses through  the  school. 


Sir  Charles  Morris : I wonder,  Alder- 
man Amey,  if  I could  just  get  a slightly 
more  lively  picture  -of  the  way  the  per- 
sonal health  services  -in  general  work  at 
present  under  the  county  service? 

4804.  Chairman : Before  you  come  to 
that,  could  I ask  a question  about  the 
school  health  service?  Can  you  tell  us 
what  the  school  health  service  actually 
does  for  the  children,  either  directly  or 
an  relation  to  their  families?  Of  course 
we  know  there  is  the  routine  medical 
examination  at  the  schools.  That  may 
throw  up  a need  for  some  kind  of  physi- 
cal treatment  either  from  a physician 
or  a surgeon,  or  hospital  treatment,  or 
it  may  throw  up  some  difficulty  in  the 
home.  I think  it  is  a very  difficult  ques- 
tion as  to  how  these  services  should  be 
handled.  Supposing  it  is  a question  of 
examining  the  child  and  finding  some 
treatment  is  required,  from  then  on  pre- 
sumably that  treatment  will  be  carried 
out  either  by  the  physician  or  by  the 
surgeon  or  by  the  hospital  under  the 
national  health  service,  in  the  ordinary 

way? Yes,  or  at  the  clinic  of  course. 

There  is  a clinic  attached. 

4805.  In  other  words,  if  the  school 
doctor  finds  out  that  some  medical  treat- 
ment or  hospital  treatment  is  required, 
that  treatment  will  in  fact  be  provided 
not  by  the  education  department  but  by 

the  health  department? Yes,  that  Is 

true ; the  actual  treatment  of  ailments 
is  a matter  for  the  family  doctor  or  for 
the  clinic  or  the  health  department. 

4806.  Exactly;  it  is  not  the  educa- 

tion department.  Supposing  it  is  not  a 
mere  matter  of  the  straight  treatment  of 
a child,  but  the  doctor  who  examines  the 
child  at  school  finds  out  that  there  is 
some  psychological  or  other  difficulty 
which  is  due  to  home  conditions.  There 
the  initial  visit,  as  I understand  it,  at 
the  home  will  be  made  by  the  school 
nurse  or  'the  school  welfare  officer — -is 
that  right? The  first  visit,  yes. 

4807.  Then  if  she  finds  something 
needs  to  be  done  in  the  home,  that  it  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  a problem  family 
or  even  a less  serious  condition  than 
that,  from  then  on  it  would  be  a matter 
for  the  health  visitor,  would  it  not?  It 
would  be  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
education  committee  but  of  the  health 

committee? It  does  depend  on  the 

nature  of  the  trouble.  If  it  is  psycho- 
logical trouble  you  may  refer  the  child 
to  a psychiatrist. 
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4808.  I said  “psychological  trouble 

due  to  home  conditions”. Kd  was 

due  to  home  conditions  you  would  then 
have  to  refer  it  to  the  welfare  or  the 
normal  health  channels.— Dr.  Almck : 
May  I just  elaborate  on  that  a little/ 
The  health  visitor  and  the  school  nurse 
are  the  one  person,  which  facilitates 
the  arrangements  between  the  school 
and  the  home. 

4809.  They  are  probably  in  Hertford- 
shire, but  not  everywhere.— | No,  Sir, 
but  I think  with  one  exception  all  our 
health  visitors  are  school  nurses,  so  they 
do  know  the  home  set-up. 

4810.  I understand  that  is  the  case, 

but  in  respect  of  one  aspect  of  their 
function  they  are  responsible  to  one 
committee  and  in  respect  of  another 
aspect  of  their  functions  they  are  re- 
sponsible to  another  committee,  are  they 
not? That  of  course  is  so,  Sir. 

4811.  What  I am  testing  is  this  asser- 
tion that  you  must  have  the  school 
health  service  and  the  personal  health 
services  under  the  same  administrative 
control.  As  I understand  it  at  the 
moment  it  only  means  this,  that  they  are 
both  under  the  control  of  the  county 
but  they  are  under  different  organisa- 
tions within  the  county.  Really  the  only 
link  presumably  is  the  council  itself,  be- 
cause on  one  side  the  responsibility 
stems  back  through  the  education  officer 
to  the  education  committee  and  m the 
other  it  goes  through  the  doctor  of  the 
county  to  the  welfare  committee  or  the 
health  committee,  and  really  the  only 
function  of  the  school  _ doctor  or  the 
person  who  is  responsible  for  school 
health  is  to  set  all  these  other  depart- 
ments in  motion  when  required,  ,is  it 

not? Alderman  Haines:  Yes,  but  he 

can  only  do  that  in  a school  with  the 
very  closest  oo-operation  from  the  school 
teachers,  obviously.  As  an  instance,  we 
had  an  outbreak  of  verruca  in  the 
various  schools.  Having  a closely  inte- 
grated service  we  were  able  to  call  on 
the  medical  officer  of  health  and  on  the 
specialist  for  advice,  and  then  all  the 
teachers  got  down  to  carrying  out  the 
instructions  to  try  and  stamp  out  this 
outbreak.  It  was  one  combined  effort. 
We  did  not  have  to  bring  in  somebody 
from  outside ; we  had  somebody  in  the 
school  who  was  well-known  to  investi- 
gate it  and  help  the  teachers  to  stamp 
out  the  problem. 


4812.  The  effectiveness  of  the  work  in 
relation  to  children  in  their  homes  does 
seem  to  depend  upon  very  close  and 
day  to  day  co-operation  between  the 
various  people  who  are  visiting  the  child- 
ren, their  parents  and  so  on  for  various 
purposes — the  general  practitioner,  the 
clinic  and  so  forth.  What  I want  the 
benefit  of  your  experience  on  is  this. 
Is  that  co-operation  best  obtained  by 
unifying  those  services  locally,  or  is  jt 
best  obtained  administratively  by  having 
two  or  three  channels  up  to  County  Hall, 
up  and  down  which  the  various  files 

will  go.  Do  you  see  what  I mean? 

In  practice  of  course  we  do  not  work 
through  various  channels ; we  work 
directly  in  contact  with  the  public  health 
department.  I think  the  doctor  can 
explain  that  to  you.  If  there  is  a medi- 
cal problem  it  is  not  channelled  through 
any  official ; i;t  goes  straight  to  him, 
and  he  passes  it  straight  to  the  proper 
person  to  deal  with  it. 

4813.  It  seems  to  me  in  one  sense  the 
argument  is  self-defeating,  because  on  the 
one  hand  it  is  said  you  must  have  uni- 
fied control  at  county  hall  to  cover  all 
this,  and  on  the  other  side  it  is  said  the 
only  way  to  work  it  is  to  decentralise  it 
so  that  nothing  in  fact  has  to  go  to 
county  hall.  I get  very  puzzled  between 

those  two  points  of  view. Dr. 

Alcock:  Could  1 just  elaborate  on  that? 
On  the  divisional  health  staff  we  have 
medical  officers  who  work  both  in  the 
personal  health  service  under  the 
National  Health  Service  Act  and  in  the 
school  health  service.  The  doctors  arc 
the  same  and,  as  I have  just  said  a 
moment  ago,  the  nurses  are  the  same, 
because  the  health  visitors  are  the 
school  nurses.  If  the  school  doctor  in 
the  course  of  his  school  health  work 
finds  some  disability  he  has  a very  good 
working  arrangement,  an  arrangement 
which  the  county  medical  officer  devised 
some  four  or  five  years  ago  and  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  time.  It  is  a simple 
form  of  letter  which  the  school  doctor 
sends  which  simply  says: 

“ Dear  Dr.  X. 

I have  examined  ....  today  and 
find  he  is  suffering  from  ....  and 
would  like  your  opinion.” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  form  the 
doctor  says: 

“Yes,  I agree.  I have  referred  this 
child  to  the  ear,  nose  and  throat 
specialist.  Thank  you  for  sending  the 
case.” 
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That  is  a working  arrangement  which 
has  had  at  least  five  years’  practical  test. 
There  is  the  link-up  between  the  national 
health  service  curative  side  and  the  treat- 
ment aspect  of  education. 

4814.  I appreciate  all  that,  but  I do  not 
see  why  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
achieve  that  result,  to  have  these  solid 
lines  of  organisation  which  are  leading 

to  county  hall? They  do  not  lead  to 

county  hall ; it  is  a local  domestic 
service. 

4815.  Why  call  it  a county  service? 
Because  the  county  are  responsible. 

4816.  Why  should  they  be?  If  in  fact 
it  is  worked  at  local  level  why  should  not 

it  be  a local  service? The  responsible 

authority  for  administering  education  is 
the  county  authority. 

4817.  We  are  not  bound  by  any  Act. 

of  Parliament  ....  Alderman 

Haines'.  We  are  asking  you  to  make  it 
a local  service  Sir. 

4818.  I thought  perhaps  you  might 

appreciate  that! Alderman  Johnson : 

If  I could  follow  that  up:  if  it  is  a 
county  service  at  the  moment  and  it  goes 
up  these  long  trails  you  have  so  vividly 
described  to  us,  if  it  ever  becomes  a 
matter  that  has  to  be  considered  by  a 
committee,  a matter  which  ought  really 
to  be  a function  of  the  committee  and 
not  merely  at  officer  level,  then  the  county 
only  meets  once  every  three  months, 
whereas  a health  committee  for  a county 
borough  such  as  the  one  we  envisage 
jwould  meet  at  least  once  every  six 
weeks.  That  of  course  would  very  much 
facilitate  the  committee  themselves 
having  their  own  finger  on  the  pulse  of 
these  things. 

Chairman : I think  we  have  pursued 
that  as  far  as  I want  to  pursue  it  anyway. 

4819.  Professor  Mackenzie'.  There  is 
one  point  I would  like  to  be  quite  clear 
about.  There  is  a county  health  divi- 
sion which  roughly  corresponds  to  the 
south-west  Hertfordshire  area  ; there  is 

no  divisional  health  committee? 

Alderman  Amey : No. 

4820.  There  is  nothing  to  correspond 

to  the  divisional  executive? There  is 

a divisional  medical  officer  but  no 
divisional  health  committee. 

4821.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I think 
many  of  the  things  I wanted  to  ask  about 
have  already  been  dealt  with  by  the  dis- 
cussion but  could  I just  get  a little  clearer 
ithe  picture  of  the  way  the  personal 


health  services  work  at  the  present 
moment  under  the  existing  system?  I 
am  thinking  for  the  moment  of  the 
borough  of  Watford.  The  borough 
medical  officer  is  also  the  divisional 
medical  officer  of  the  county?- — Dr. 
Alcock:  He  is  the  divisional  medical 
officer  of  south-west  Hertfordshire.  He  is 
medical  officer  of  health  for  the  borough 
and  divisional  medical  officer  for  the 
Watford  area,  for  south-west  Hertford- 
shire. 

4822.  But  in  the  latter  thing  he  is  a 

county  officer? Yes. 

4823.  But,  except  as  divisional  county 

medical  officer,  he  has  no  connection 
with  other  parts  of  south-west  Herts, 
area ; he  is  not  medical  officer  of  health 
for  any  of  them? No,  Sir,  that  is  so. 

4824.  With  regard  to  the  borough 
litself,  that  means  I suppose  that  the 
personal  health  services  for  the  people 
of  Watford  are  pretty  well  concentrated 
in  Watford — I mean  your  divisional 

office? In  the  town  hall;  in  the 

health  department  of  the  town  hall. 

4825.  So  that  the  people  of  Watford 

get  very  well  served  and,  as  far  as  the 
arrangements  for  the  services  are  con- 
cerned, as  opposed  to  the  committee  and 
administrative  arrangements,  they  are 
much  the  same  as  they  would  be  if  they 
were  a local  authority  service? Yes. 

4826.  They  are  on  the  spot ; and  the 
hospital  provision  is  also  in  Watford,  or 

pretty  local? There  is  a hospital 

group  in  Watford,  yes. 

4827.  What  does  it  cover? All  the 

general  services,  not  some  specialist  ser- 
vices. It  covers  general  medicine  and 
surgery,  fever  work,  maternity  work,  but 
of  course  not  some  of  the  highly 
specialised  services. 

4828.  Are  there  some  geriatric  ser- 
vices?  Indeed,  yes,  it  includes 

geriatric  services  too. 

4829.  So  that,  as  far  as  the  borough 
is  concerned  which  you  are  representing 

today,  the  services  work  pretty  well? 

They  do. 

4830.  The  disadvantages  in  it  being  a 
county  service — how  do  they  make  their 
impact  really  on  the  people  of  the 

borough  of  Watford? 1 do  not  quite 

follow  you. 

4831.  I think  your  case  is  that  jit  would 
be  better  if  they  were  administered  in 
soulth-wesit  Hertfordshire  or  administered 

in  Watford  instead  of  in  Hertford? 

Yes,  the  disadvantage  is  the  enormous 
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amount  of  correspondence  to  and  from 
county  ball.  That  is  a very  expensive 
time-consuming  procedure. 

4832.  Does  that  cause  delay  from  the 
point  of  view  of  tibe  individual  citizen? 
Z — I would  not  think  it  caused  delay  to 
any  serious  extent.  It  is  just  time- 
consuming. 

4833.  It  is  an  administrative  thing 
rather  than  doing  some  harm  to  the 

services? Applying  it  to^  myself,  it 

means  I spend  time  on  writing  letters, 
dictating  memoranda  or  sending  out 
memoranda.  I spend  time  on  that  wfaioh 
could  be  used  very  much  more  profit- 
ably in  other  ways. — Alderman  Amey : I 
think  Alderman  Johnson  could  come  in 
on  that. — Alderman  Johnson : I would 
like  to  speak  to  that  point.  It  is  difficult 
at  the  outset  to  pinpoint  immediate 
deficiencies  to  the  individual  citizens,  and 
that  is  whalt  you  are  speaking  about, 
positive  deficiencies.  But  all  deficiencies 
are  not  positive ; some  deficiencies  are 
negative,  as  I am  sure  you  will  agree, 
and  whatever  standard  you  may  have 
you  could  say  I think  that  you  could 
have  better.  I would  say  that  we  could 
have  better  standards  of  efficiency  if  we 
had  our  own  mediioal  personal  health 
service  to  deal  with.  Let  me  give  you 
an  instance.  About  eight  years  ago  we 
wanted  badly  a deputy  medical  officer 
of  health.  We  felt  we  wanted  to  engage 
far  more  in  the  real  function  of  a health 
committee,  that  is  preventive  work, 
because  we  are  very  strong  believers  in 
preventive  rather  than  curative  health 
services.  Part  of  our  desire  was  to 
spread  health  education  as  far  as  it  was 
possible,  and,  in  order  to  do  that  ade- 
quately, we  did  feel  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  employ  part-time  a deputy 
medical  officer  of  health.  We  made 
representations  to  the  county  in  regard 
to  that,  and  I with  others  visited  the 
county  on  several  occasions.  Let  me  say 
this  now ; what  I am  saying  is  no  indict- 
ment of  the  county  officers  or  of  the 
county  health  chairman  ; it  is  purely  an 
indictment  of  the  system  under  which 
they  themselves  were  tied.  They  did 
not  feel  they  oould  give  us  a deputy 
medical  officer  of  health  for  a number 
of  reasons,  not  merely  because  of  conflict 
of  personality,  which  did  arise  at  that 
time  largely  at  head  officer  level  but 
which  became  expunged  as  the  years 
went  by.  Here  of  oourse  I do  touch 
on  a side  point,  the  question  of  officers 
getting  on  together  which  very  often 


makes  a difficult  system  work.  We 
lieel  it  ought  not  to'have  any  relationship 
to  personality  and  getting  on  well  to- 
gether ; there  ought  to  be  somebody 
who  could  knock  both  heads  together 
when  they  felt  it  was  necessary.  We 
could  not  knock  the  head  of  our  officer 
.against  the  head  of  the  county  officer  as 
you  may  well  imagine,  so  personality 
does  arise  there.  But  one  of  the  major 
difficulties  was  that  the  counity  said  to 
us — “ If  we  grant  this  to  you  we  should 
be  setting  up  a difficult  precedent  for 
the  whole  of  the  county ; we  therefore 
cannot  see  our  way  dear  to  grant  it 
to  you  ” — and  so  we  were  without  our 
deputy  medical  officer  of  health,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  Ministry  of 
Health  themselves  sent  down  a special 
representative  from  'the  Ministry  to 
examine  the  whole  problem  in  our  area, 
and  in  December,  1951,  they  said  there 
would  be  definite  .advantages  in  the 
appointment  of  a deputy  medical  officer 
of  health  by  an  authority  such  as  ours 
and  that  upon  receiving  a request  to 
approve  such  an  appointment  under 
section  115  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1933,  the  Minister  would  be  pre- 
pared to  give  it  hiis  favourable^  con- 
sideration. This  was  the  Minister 
himself,  but  I am  afraid  that  still  did 
not  come  to  fruition.  We  did  not  want 
to  appoint  a deputy  medical  officer  full- 
time  ; we  did  want  to  appoint  him  part- 
time  to  assist  us  particularly  in  health 
education.  So  the  matter  went  on  for 
a number  of  years,  but  two  years  ago 
after  an  investigation  by  the  county  O. 
and  M.  department  into  our  medical 
officer’s  department  iit  was  recommended 
by  O.  and  M.,  the  situation  still  being 
the  same,  that  we  ought  to  have  a deputy 
medical  officer  of  health.  I hope  I am 
noit  being  too  tedious  in  this  reoital.  In 
the  end  we  did  get  one  by  mutual 
arrangement  with  the  county,  but  we 
were  six  years  without  it.  We  were 
suffering  a'  constant  loss  and  this  is  a 
real  deficiency.  May  I say  the  moment 
we  were  granted  this  deputy  meducal 
officer  of  health  we  got  as  busy  as  we 
could,  and  within  a very  short  time  a 
home  safety  committee  was  set  up  which 
is  something  we  feel  very  strongly  is 
part  of  our  preventive  work.  That  is  now 
pursuing  .an  extremely  vigorous  course, 
and  I would  say  it  is  doubtful  whether 
that  would  have  been  formed  had  we 
been  denuded  of  our  deputy  medical 
officer  who  gives  us  three-elevenths  of 
his  time.  You  see,  there  is  a negative 
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aspect  of  this.  We  were  without  what 
we  felt  we  should  have  had.  The  Doctor 
has  told  you  he  has  a lot  of  paper  work. 

I feel  he  would  be  more  suitably 
employed  some  of  that  time  on  field 
work,  and  if  he  does  more  field  work 
then  we  can  be  still  more  active  in  our 
preventive-medicine  cause.  Another 
aspect  in  which  we  have  suffered 
by  deficiency  is  this.  When  we  lost 
our  health  services,  as  you  know 
we  lost  our  maternity  and  child 
welfare  committee  in  common  with 
other  authorities  who  lost  them,  we 
lamented  that  very  much.  We  had  a 
tremendously  vigorous  maternity  and 
child  welfare  committee.  Its  chairman 
was  a lady  who  bad  an  astonishing 
facility  for  getting  her  way,  and  she  was 
backed  by  a committee  not  only  of  mem- 
bers of  the  borough  council — and  this  is 
an  important  point — but  of  co-opted 
members.  They  were  very  vigorous, 
believe  me.  What  with  the  ohiwying  that 
she  herself  as  chairman  was  able  to  give 
and  'these  tremendously  vigorous  co- 
opted members,  together  with  a large 
number  of  voluntary  workers  who  were 
then  engaged  in  this  work,  we  did  some- 
thing which  seemed  to  us  almost  achiev- 
ing the  impossible,  we  built  a very 
remarkable  special  purpose  clinic  in  war- 
time. We  still  do  mot  know  how  we  did 
it,  we  can  only  say  we  could  only  have 
done  it  with  the  tremendous  impetus  of 
this  committee  which  w,as  in  being, 
backed  by  these  co-opted  members  who 
no  longer  serve  us  in  that  capacity,  and 
by  the  voluntary  workers.  When  we  lost 
it  we  did  set  up  a health  advisory  com- 
mittee, hut  'this  was  raally  a very  fruit- 
less kind  of  'thing  ; its  function  was  to  try 
and  advise  on  the  county  health 
services  in  the  borough.  It  died  on  its 
feet  because  it  had  no  work  to  do. 
Here  we  feel  we  have  lost  contact 
with  the  people  of  Watford,  the 
ordinary  people.  Here  we  feel  we 
have  lost  contact  with  the  initia- 
tive that  comes  from  co-opted  .members, 
that  comes  from  voluntary  workers 
immersed  in  this  kind  of  work.  This  is 
the  kind  of  'loss  that  we  lament,  and  we 
feel  that  if  we  were  an  authority  respon- 
sible for  our  own  health  services,  the 
personal  health  'services,  we  would  begin 
to  gather  hack  this  kind  of  initiative  in 
all  sorts  of  things  which  we  perhaps  do 
not  know  of  and  which  even  our  medical 
officer  of  health  does  not  'know  of,  which 
would  'then  be  brought  specially  before 


our  notice,  and  we  should  have  a much 
more  vigorous  personal  health  service 
than  even  we  have  now. 

4834.  In  other  words,  you  feel  the  fact 
that  your  medical  officer  and  the  divi- 
sional medical  officer  are  the  same 
person  enables  the  services  to  work 
extremely  well  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  individual  member  of  the  com- 
munity, but  you  think  if  they  were  back 
under  local  control  they  could  work  even 

better? Even  better.  They  would  foe 

referred  to  a proper  committee  much 
more  quickly  than  they  are  referred  to 
a county  council ; indeed,  I do  not  think 
our  medical  officer  of  health  as  divisional 
medical  officer  has  any  contact  whatever 
with  the  county  health  committee.  We 
have  no  co-opted  members  on  the 
county  health  committee. 

4835.  And,  as  you  have  told  us,  they 
have  no  divisional  health  committees? 
No  divisional  health  committees. 

4836.  If  I might  just  ask  one  more 

question,  and  iit  borders  on  the  welfare 
services  as  well  as  the  health  services, 
it  has  been  made  clear  to  us  'that  many 
local  authorities  have  very  strong  feelings 
about  old  people’s  services  and  what  it 
is  possible  to  do  with  them.  Are  they 
able  to  work  pretty  well  with  you?  Have 
you  got  an  institution  in  your  own 
borough,  so  that  the  relations  between 
the  'health  visitors’  work  and  the  hos- 
pital work  and  the  institutional  work  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing  work  well  together, 
and  aTe  they  well  co-ordinated  under 
your  medical  officer  who  is  also  the  divi- 
sional medical  officer? 1 would  say 

they  are  well  co-ordinated  ; I would  say 
if  we  had  control  of  the  lot  they  would 
be  even  better.  You  see,  the  people  on 
the  spot  who  know  the  problems  would 
report  back  very  much  more  quickly,  but 
I think  we  have  a very  good  liaison  in 
that  respect. 

4837.  You  have,  I suppose,  made 

some  provision  under  your  housing 
powers  for  old  people’s  houses? Yes. 

4838.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in 
marrying  up  'the  services  to  the  old 
people  In  your  houses  with  the  health 

and  welfare  services? Alderman 

Lodder : Mr.  Chairman,  fortunately  that 
has  not  been  a problem  which  has  pre- 
sented itself  'to  us  since  we  first  built  our 
old  people’s  accommodation.  We  have 
built  several  'types  to  house  old  people 
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who  are  well  able  to  look  after  them- 
selves, but  fortunately  those  people  have 
not  become  unable  to  look  after  them- 
selves, and  therefore  there  has  been  no 
need  to  contact  the  welfare  authority. 
Although  the  matter  has  only  been  dis- 
cussed negatively  because  of  the  lack  ot 
necessity  for  it,  nevertheless  we  feel 
when  that  time  does  come  we  shall  tod 
the  utmost  co-operation  from  the 
welfare  people.  In  fact  we  have  used 
their  help  and  advice  in  certain  instances 
such  as  the  rehousing  of  old  people. 
When  we  have  had  a clearance  order  tor 
an  area  in  which  nearly  all  the  people 
were  old  people  and  have  rehoused  them 
in  old  people’s  bungalows  or  similar 
accommodation,  we  have  called  m the 
welfare  services  and  we  have  had 
extremely  good  service  from  thern  m 
helping  to  place  these  people  in  the  right 
type  of  accommodation  which  they 
prefer,  and  helping  them  out  with  the 
selection  of  different  kinds  of  electric 
light  bulbs,  carpets,  furniture,  etc.,  which 
they  need  when  moving  from  a hopie 
which  they  have  occupied  in  some 
instances  for  70  years.  So  we  have  had 
their  help  and  advice.  Of  course  it 
would  facilitate  that  work  if  that  was 
in  our  own  housing  department,  because 
we  have  sometimes  of  course  had  to  wait 
for  the  divisional  welfare  officer  to  give 
us  her  attention  because  of  the  work 
which  she  is  doing  already. 


4839.  You  have  not  had  the  problem 
of  wanting  to  appoint  a warden  to  a 

set  of  old  people’s  flats? No,  not 

yet.  We  have  a project.  We  hope, 
subject  to  planning  permission,  to  com- 
rnence  this  year  on  a block  of  flats 
mainly  for  old  people.  The  first  two 
floors  will  be  for  old  people  and  the  top 
floor  for  people  who  are  not  quite  so 
old  but  who  might  of  course  in  due 
course  become  eligible  for  that  accom- 
modation. We  have  discussed  this  and 
have  thought  along  the  lines  of  one  fiat 
on  the  top  floor  which  would  be 
occupied  by  someone  who  would  for 
a consideration,  either  financial  or  in 
return  for  rent,  look  after  the  general 
needs  of  the  people  below. 

4840.  That  would  be  a welfare  service? 
That  would  be  a welfare  servioe. 

4841.  A county  service? It  would 

not  be  a county  service,  we  would  do 
that  from  the  housing  department, 


although  it  would  really  come  under 
welfare. 

4842.  It  would  have  to  be  nominally 

a caretaker? Nominally  a caretaker. 

4843.  But  actually  a warden? A 

warden. 

4844.  That  would  be  simply  because 

of  the  difficulty  of  welfare  being  a 
county  responsibility? Exactly. 

4845.  But  in  general  we  could 
conclude  on  the  old  people’s  side,  as 
on  the  other  side,  that  the  various 
services  key  into  one  another  extremely 
well,  largely  because  of  .the  identity  of 
your  medical  officer  and  the  divisional 

medical  officer? Alderman  Johnson'. 

By  and  large,  yes. — Dr.  Alcock:  And  the 
fact  that  I am  also  on  the  hospital 
management  committee. 

4846.  As  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee?  As  a member  of  the  hospital 

management  committee. 

4847.  So  the  hospital  services  also 

work  in  very  well? Yes. 

4848.  Chairman : Might  I ask  whether 

the  medical  officer  of  health  serves  on 
the  hospital  management  committee  in 
his  capacity  of  medical  officer  of 
health  for  Watford? That  is  so. 

4849.  Or  in  his  capacity  as  divisional 

medical  officer  for  the  county? As 

medical  officer  of  health  for  Watford. 

4850.  So  that  would  persist  whatever 

the  arrangement  with  the  county? 

That  would  persist. 

4851.  Professor  Mackenzie:  I have 

just  two  points.  First  on  the  divisional 
welfare  organisation:  looking  at  the 

county  council  evidence  I see  there  is  a 
divisional  welfare  officer.  Does  the 
welfare  division  coincide  with  the  health 

division? <It  coincides  geographically 

with  the  health  division,  yes. 

4852.  Is  the  welfare  officer  housed 
with  you  in  the  town  hall?— — No,  he  is 
not. 

4853.  Is  he  far  away  so  that  it  is  an 

inconvenience? No,  he  is  300  or  400 

yards  away  but  separate. 

4854.  Tihe  other  point  was  also  arising 
from  the  county  council’s  evidence.  In 
their  list  of  old  people’s  homes  which 
is  on  page  23  they  mention  the  homes 
in  Watford  and  a new  home  to  be  built 
in  Bushey.  How  does  that  relate,  do 
you  think,  to  the  actual  need  for  old 
people’s  accommodation  within  the  area 
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that  is  proposed  as  the  county  borough. 
Are  old  people  from  Watford  and  the 
rest  of  this  area  in  fact  'being  accommo- 
dated by  the  county  elsewhere? 

Mr  Hall'.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  the 
position  is  that  of  the  county  total  of 
900  old  people  153  from  south-west 
Hertfordshire  are  being  provided  with 
residential  accommodation.  There  are  in 
fact  at  the  present  moment  three  homes 
in  .the  south-west  Herts,  area.  There  are 
Russells  and  Beechfield  in  Watford  and 
Tredinnook  in  Radlett,  which  gives  a 
total  of  130  places,  100  mixed  at 
Russells  and  Beechfield,  and  30  women 
only  at  Tredinnock,  which  'gives  130 
places  available;  so  it  does  mean  there 
are  some  23  being  exported  at  the 
moment,  and  I understand  also  there  are 
a few  who  come  in  from  another  area  for 
some  reason  or  another.  There  is  of 
course  the  new  home  to  be  put  up  at 
Sparrows  Herne,  but  what  the  actual 
demand  on  the  waiting  list  is  I am  afraid 
I do  not  know.  That  is  the  position  on 
old  people  who  are  actually  in  homes 
at  the  moment.  While  I am  speaking, 
Sir,  I would  make  the  point  that 
although  of  course  there  is  a divisional 
officer  and  the  division  is  the  same,  there 
is  no  divisional  committee. — Dr.  Alcock : 
Perhaps  I might  put  the  point  in  there, 
Sir,  that  I am  also  on  that  old  people’s 
welfare  committee  ; I attend  ex  officio  ; 
as  far  as  the  two  homes  in  Watford 
are  concerned  I am  on  the  committee. 
—Mr.  Hall : I said  there  was  not  a divi- 
sional committee ; there  is  actually  a 
management  committee  for  the  homes. 

4855.  For  each  separate  home? 

Dr.  Alcock : No,  the  two  combined. 

4856.  Chairman : The  two  in  Wat- 
ford?  The  two  in  Watford,  yes. 

4857.  Professor  Mackenzie-.  But  your 
impression  is  that  if  the  new  county 
borough  became  the  welfare  authority 
it  would  not  need  to  create  very  much 
more  in  the  way  of  residential  accom- 
modation. It  might  be  a little  one  way 
or  the  other  but  there  would  not  be  any 

grave  discrepancy? Mr.  Hall-.  Let 

me  put  it  this  way.  I think  there  is 
always  and  probably  will  be  for  many 
years  a shortage  of  old  people’s  accom- 
modation in  that  sense,  but  we  can  deal 
easily  with  the  position  in  south-west 
Hertfordshire  for  those  who  are  in 
homes  at  the  present  time.  Alderman 
Johnson  has  just  reminded  me,  Sir,  that 
already  the  county  council  have  arrange- 
ments with  several  voluntary  homes  in 


Watford.  The  Hertfordshire  Old 
People’s  Housing  Association  have  two 
quite  large  homes  in  Watford,  and  we 
have  also  one  run  by  the  Watford  Old 
People’s  Welfare  Association  which  is 
also  being  extended  very  shortly,  assisted 
by  Government  grant  and  an  amount 
which  the  borough  council  are  giving.— 
Alderman  Horwood : May  I come  in 
here  on  just  one  small  point?  I happen 
to  serve  on  both  of  the  homes 
in  Watford.  We  come  up  against  diffi- 
culties at  times  with  the  county  welfare 
department  on  these  matters,  such  small 
things  as  the  making  of  a cupboard,  the 
hanging  of  a door.  Representations 
are  made  to  the  county  welfare  commit- 
tee, they  are  passed  to  them,  they  are 
passed  to  the  county  council,  and  the 
matter  sometimes  goes  on  for  one  or 
two  years  before  we  can  get  them  done. 
We  say  to  the  county  welfare  officer — 
“ Can  we  not  put  this  in  hand  by  local 
contract  and  get  it  put  right  straight 
away?  ” — and  he  says — “ No,  it  must  go 
through  the  county  architect  ” — and  they 
deal  with  matters  on  priority.  That  is 
a very  small  matter  but  it  does  show 
some  of  the  difficulties  we  come  up 
against  in  trying  to  work  this  through 
the  county. 

4858.  Mr.  Cadbury : I understand 

that  under  the  National  Assistance  Act 
there  is  no  provision  in  Watford  for 
people  in  urgent  need,  but  that  there 
are  two  county  council  institutions  out- 
side the  south-west  Herts,  area.  Would 
you  like  to  enlarge  on  the  point,  having 
dual  responsibility,  the  local  authority 
being  the  housing  authority  and  the 
county  being  the  welfare  authority  for 
such  problems  as  finding  accommoda- 
tion for  problem  families  and  so  on? 
Does  that  cause  difficulty  at  present? 

■ Alderman  Amey : I think  I can 

answer  it  shortly,  that  we  do  have  a 
working  arrangement  with  the  Herts. 
County  Council  for  families  of  this  kind. 
We  have  in  fact  made  two  houses  avail- 
able to  them  from  our  housing  pool  for 
this  type  of  accommodation.  I do  not 
think  there  is  any  real  difficulty  any 
more  than  there  is  in  any  other  part 
of  the  county.  We  work  in  on  this,  and 
certainly  if  it  was  a county  borough 
there  would  not  be  any  difficulty,  but 
probably  Alderman  Lodder  who  is 
chairman  of  the  housing  committee,  can 
enlarge  on  that. — Alderman  Lodder: 
Yes,  that  is  true,  we  have  made  avail- 
able houses  for  families  needing  rehabili- 
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tation,  and  when  these  tenants  have 
satisfied  the  welfare  authorities  that  they 
have  benefitted  from  the  advice  that  they 
have  been  given  from  the  welfare  autho- 
rities and  are  now  ripe  for  rehousing, 
we  then  rehouse  them  and  the  county 
then  use  the  resultant  accommodation 
for  further  cases. 

4859.  There  is  no  undue  difficulty  in 
working  at  present  with  two  authorities? 

To  combine  into  one  would 

obviously  make  it  much  easier  for 
us.  You  see,  sometimes  we  have 
as  the  years  go  on  accommodation 
which  is  not  of  the  high  standard  of 
housing  which  we  have  in  Watford — 
and  I say  that  without  blushing — and 
therefore  it  would  be  possible  to  take 
one  or  two  of  these  problem  families 
and  place  them  into  houses  which  are, 
as  I say,  not  quite  up  to  our  usual 
standard,  and  bring  them  on  within  our 
own  welfare  department.  X think  it  is 
a duplication  of  work  which  really 
should  be  avoided. 

4860.  And  the  borough  is  willing  to 
accept  the  problem  of  finding  this  Part 
III  accommodation  which  at  present  is 

a county  council  responsibility? 

Yes  .—Mr.  Hall-.  May  I just  add  to 
that?  Difficulties  do  arise,  Sir,  even  at 
officer  level,  but  particularly  with  the 
public.  Supposing  there  was  to  be  an 
eviction  ; the  man  comes  to  the  housing 
office  and  he  is  possibly  sent  on  to  the 
divisional  welfare  officer  and  so  on,  from 
pillar  to  post.  The  only  chance  of  the 
divisional  welfare  officer  is  some  accom- 
modation, which  incidentally  is  only 
available  to  women  and  children,  in  one 
case  II  miles  away  and  in  the  other 
case  37  miles  away  from  Watford.  That 
may  be  a good  thing  in  the  case  of  the 
man  who  can  find  accommodation  for 
himself  and  who  is  trying  it  on,  but  for 
the  really  genuine  case  it  can  cause  con- 
siderable hardship.  My  council’s  view  is 
that  the  two  services  on  this  side  of  wel- 
fare and  housing  could  bo  better  com- 
bined under  one  authority. 

4861.  You  say  there  is  a difference  in 
the  housing  service  offered  and  you  think 
that  uniformity  of  service  over  the  whole 
area  would  be  an  advantage.  Could  you 
just  let  us  know  what  differences  there 
are?  Is  it  a difference  in  rent  policy? 

Alderman  A may : In  my  opening 

statement  I did  enumerate  the  advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  applicants  on  the 
various  waiting  lists,  such  as  being  on 
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one  list  for  the  whole  area,  the  bigger 
pool  of  houses  and  accommodation 
which  would  be  available  to  them.  I 
cited  the  case  of  a man  who  possibly 
moved  just  over  the  border  from 
Watford  into  Watford  Rural  and  then 
it  became  necessary  for  him  to  register 
again  with  the  other  local  authority  and 
serve  his  time  on  the  waiting  list  before 
he  became  eligible  for  accommodation. 
We  feci,  as  in  an  answer  I gave  to  Mr. 
Cadbury  this  morning,  that  as  there  are 
only  a certain  number  of  housing  sites 
available  within  the  whole  area,  the  fact 
that  you  are  going  to  have  a bigger 
authority  is  not  going  to  make  one  more 
site  available  to  anybody,  and  there  will 
be  no  more  houses  available  because  of 
the  merger,  but  it  does  means  there  will 
be  a very  much  bigger  pool  of  accommo- 
dation for  the  applicants ; it  will  make 
it  very  much  easier  for  them  to  register ; 
it  will  make  a central  point  for  them  to 
come  to  to  ask  for  information  and 
advice,  and  in  fact  will  be  beneficial  to 
the  people  who  arc  homeless  or  wanting 
accommodation  in  the  whole  area.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  say  and  we  could 
not  attempt  to  say  that  this  merger  or 
amalgamation  of  five  authorities  into  a 
county  borough  would  solve  the  housing 
problem.  I think  that  would  be  far  too 
ambitious,  and  I do  not  think  anybody 
could  possibly  say  that,  but  it  would 
have  very  great  benefit  to  the  people  in 
need  of  accommodation  in  the  area. 

4862.  But  there  is  no  very  marked 
difference  in  the  housing  policies  of  the 
five  or  six  authorities  which  comprise 
the  area  which  you  want  to  combine 

into  a county  borough? There  is  no 

very  great  difference  in  policy.  Possibly 
their  rules  for  qualification  vary,  and  I 
think  the  Treasurer  possibly  could  tell 
you  what  those  variations  are.  But  there 
are,  as  far  as  T am  aware,  no  questions 
of  councils  operating  differential  rent 
schemes  or  things  of  that  kind  which 
others  do  not  do  in  this  area.  I do  not 
think,  quite  honestly,  either  that  there 
is  a very  great  difference  in  the  rents 
charged  for  comparable  accommodation. 

4863.  I really  just  wanted  to  bring  the 

point  out. Mr.  Smith-.  I think  I 

should  make  the  point  that  at  least  one 
authority,  Rickmansworth,  do  operate 
a differential  rent  scheme,  but  our  subsidy 
is  limited  and  I cannot  see  any  great  dif- 
ficulty in  merging  them,  certainly  from 
the  financial  and  management  angle ; it 
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is  more  the  residential  qualifications  that 
divide  the  areas. 

Chairman : And  now  we  come  ito 
traffic. 

4864.  Mr.  Cadbury : In  your  evidence, 
I think  referred  to  in  the  opening  state- 
ment, you  said  something  about  the 
duplication  of  two  highway  authorities 
in  the  same  area.  I gather  at  present 
the  county  council  operates  over  the 
same  area  as  the  borough  council  and 

some  of  the  district  councils? 

Alderman  Amey : I think  the  Borough 
Engineer  can  help  you  on  that.— Mr. 
Sage : It  is  different  in  Watford  and 
Rickmans  worth  from  the  other  portions 
of  the  area,  because  both  of  these  are 
over  20,000  and  consequently  are  claim- 
ing authorities  for  main  roads.  In  the 
case  of  Watford  Rural,  of  course  the 
county  council  is  the  highway  authority 
for  all  the  roads,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
other  smaller  districts  the  county  council 
operates  in  respect  of  the  classified  or 
county  roads.  Coming  to  my  own 
borough,  Sir,  we  have  26  out  of  80  of 
our  miles  of  road  which  are  classified 
or  county  roads.  The  county  council 
control  the  financial  policy  and  all 
estimates  for  maintenance  and  improve- 
ments have  to  be  submitted  to  the  county 
council  year  by  year.  Those  estimates 
have  to  be  compiled  towards  the  end  of 
the  previous  calendar  year,  in  November 
and  December ; we  do  not  know  what 
estimates  have  been  approved  until 
April;  and  in  the  case  of  those  road 
improvement  schemes  which  the  county 
council  have  decided  to  finance  from 
loan,  sometimes  we  do  not  know  the 
result  and  cannot  programme  our  work 
until  August  or  September.  That  is  a 
difficulty  perhaps  inherent  in  the  circum- 
stances. We  have  no  quarrel  at  all  with 
the  county  council  officers.  We  have 
the  utmost  co-operation  and  co- 
ordination in  that  respect,  Sir  ; but  if  we 
were  our  own  highway  authority  for  all 
purposes  then  it  would  mean  that  we 
could  cut  out  a lot  of  paper  work  as 
between  the  County  Surveyor  and 
myself.  The  Borough  Treasurer  will 
also  tell  you  there  is  a good  deal  of 
accountancy  work  between  the  County 
Treasurer  and  himself  on  this  very 
matter.  Once  my  council  had  approved 
a scheme  of  course,  subject  to  direct 
dealings  with  the  Ministry,  it  could  go 
ahead.  May  I say,  having  worked  in 
three  county  boroughs  mysdf,  I am  very 


surprised  indeed  at  the  amount  of  time 
lost  on  this  matter. 

4865.  I have  one  other  question ; is 
there  only  one  Works  Department  within 

the  Borough  of  Watford  at  present? 

Yes,  Sir. 

4866.  You  act  as  the  county’s  agent 

inside  the  borough  so  far  as  the  carry- 
ing out  of  work  is  concerned? Yes, 

on  all  classified  roads,  but  not  on  trunk 
roads. 

4867.  Do  the  county  'have  a Works 
Department  in  Watford  to  handle  trunk 

roads? Their  Divisional  Surveyor 

actually  has  his  office  inside  the  borough, 
the  county  council  depots  are  on  the 
periphery. 

4868.  That  is  for  trunk  roads  only ; 
otherwise  you  act  as  the  council’s  agent 

— in  all  Class  I roads,  is  that? Yes, 

Class  I,  II,  III  and  unclassified  county. — 
Alderman  Amey.  May  1 make  a .point 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  delay  in 
the  approval  of  estimates  and  procedure 
in  regard  to  whait  is  put  in  hand.  The 
Engineer’s  Department  will  amplify  it. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  we  were  in- 
formed in  March  of  one  year  that  esti- 
mates which  had  been  approved  in  the 
April  of  the  previous  year  could  then 
;be  proceeded  with,  .providing  we  did  the 
work  before  the  end  of  March.  I think 
there  were  three  particular  projects,  and 
they  were  somewhere  in  the  £4,000  or 
£5,000  mark,  and  I believe  we  were  able 
to  do  some  of  that;  but  some  of  the 
other  work  we  could  not  do,  because  we 
could  not  get  it  within  the  financial  year. 
The  Engineer  will  be  able  to  specify 
them.  There  was  eleven  months’  delay 
between  the  county  estimates  and  the 
procedure  which  had  to  be  .adopted. — 
Mr.  Sage : That  is  so ; the  facts  are 
as  Alderman  Amey  has  said,  but 
I would  like  to  try  to  drive  home 
a point  with  regard  to  this  matter  of 
trying  to  programme  roadworks  on  such 
a short  period  'as  twelve  months.  We 
have  pressed  .time  and  again  for  a longer 
period.  It  is  a matter  which  affects 
directly  the  Ministry  of  Transport  but 
the  whole  .thing  would  work  so  much 
better  if  we  co.uld  have  a programme 
extending  over  three  years  instead  of 
over  twelve  months. 

4869.  Chairman : That  would  have  to 

be  taken  right  back  to  the  national 
budget? Yes. 
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4870.  Mr.  Cadbury : I have  no  other 
questions  on  roads,  hat  I have  one  on 
children.  Under  your  scheme  you  would 
become  responsible  under  the  Children 
Act  for  children.  Do  you  know  the 
position  with  regard  to  foster  homes 
■and  institutions  in  the  area  at  .the  present 

time? Alderman  Amey : The  Town 

Clerk  could  give  you  that  information. 
—Mr.  Gordon  Hall:  The  position  is 
that  there  are  not  quite  enough  foster 
homes.  There  are  a number  of  children 
in  care  from  South  West  Hertfordshire  in 
foster  homes  outside  South  West  Hert- 
fordshire. There  are  no  children’s  homes 
as  such  in  South  West  Hertfordshire, 
except  a residential  nursery  and  what  is 
known  as  a short-stay  home.  The  num- 
bers are  not  large.  There  are  210  chil- 
dren in  care  from  the  county  borough 
area,  of  which  62  are  fostered  in  the 
county  borough  area,  42  in  the  rest  of 
the  county,  and  16  outside  the  county. 
Those  are  with  foster  parents.  The  rest 
are  in  nurseries  and  children’s  homes  and 
so  on. 

4871.  Chairman:  How  did  you  get 

these  figures? From  the  Divisional 

Children’s  Officer. 

4872.  Would  you  get  them  regularly? 
— —No  ; in  fact  I only  asked  for  them 
a day  or  two  ago  because  I thought  you 
might  ask  me  for  the  figures.  These 
had  ibo  be  obtained  specially. 

4873.  It  is  information  you  obtained 

for  .this  purpose? It  is  true  to  say — 

I can  be  quite  frank — I knew  nothing  at 
all  about  the  Children’s  Department  until 
I started  asking  questions  some  months 
ago  to  put  into  this  evidence.  A day 
or  two.  ago  I had  no  idea  of  the  numbers. 

4874.  There  is  no  liaison? There  is 

no  liaison. 

4875.  Mr.  Cadbury : The  whole  prob- 

lem of  finding  foster  homes  is  one  of 
those  things  on  which  we  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  information.  Of  course, 
on  the  whole  of  the  periphery  of  Greater 
London — and  whether  Watford  remains 
within  or  without  Greater  London  it  is 
still  on  the  periphery — the  problem  of 
finding  foster  homes  is  very  great  in- 
deed. Obviously  you  have  not  any  ex- 
perience under  the  Children’s  Act,  but 
have  you  any  policy  as  a borough  on 
whether  it  is  desirable  that  children 
should  be  found  foster  homes  within,  or 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  borough  at 
present? As  a council  we  have  not 


considered  it,  it  has  not  come  under  our 
jurisdiction.  I would  say,  although 
purely  by  my  recollection  of  former 
discussions,  that  their  view  would  be,  by 
and  large,  to  try  to  keep  them  within  the 
area,  except  when  there  were  special 
cases  which  needed  sending  to  special 
schools  where  ;we  .might  not  be  able  to 
.make  provision.  Certainly  I should  ibe 
very  surprised  if  the  county  'borough 
were  not  able  to  find  enough  foster 
homes  if  they  needed. 

4876.  Would  you  agree  this  is  a matter 
■ in  which  you  might  have  free  trade — be- 
cause, of  oouarse,  you  would  be  in  com- 
petition with  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil, with  Middlesex  and  other  areas  where 

this  is  a very  real  problem. Yes, 

.indeed ; we  have  a London  County 
Council  Children’s  Home  in  our  borough 
— it  is  a special  type  of  home. 

4877.  I wias  thinking  more  of  the 
provision  or  finding  of  satisfactory  foster 

homes? Yes,  Sir ; it  is  obviously  a 

case  where  there  would  have  to  be  co- 
operation, but  I think  it  is  a matter  which 
we  could  well  deal  with  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned.  I do  not  think  the  problem 
of  finding  the  extra  fifty  odd  homes 
would  be  very  difficult.— Dr.  Alcock: 
And  with  regard  to  this  problem,  until 

i foster  homes  are  found,  we  have  two 
very  good  homes,  a residential  nursjry 
and  a reception  centre. 

4878.  You  would  think  itbe  provisions 
which  are  available  within  the  borough 
can  be  satisfactorily  enlarged  to  look 
after  the  area?- — -Mr.  Gordon  Hall : 
Yes  Sir,  and  Watford  is  a borough  with 
a number  of  quite  large  houses,  which 
could  quite  well  be  turned  to  this  use. 

4879.  Professor  Mackenzie : We 

discussed  planning  at  some  length  this 
mounting,  and  I think  we  did  not  say 
anything  about  the  machinery  of  plan- 
ning. However,  I think  the  position  is 
very  clear,  from  the  county  evidence  and 
from  the  borough  evidence,  on  the 
mechanics  of  delegation  and  the  relation 
between  the  county  planning  organisa- 
tion and  the  borough  committee.  Per- 
haps you  might  wish  to  amplify  what 
has  been  said.  There  are  obviously  de- 
fects and  also  advantages  in  the  present 

procedure. Alderman  Amey : I am 

interested  to  know  the  Commission 
says  there  are  advantages  ; we  have  not 
found  them  yet.  This  is  our  one  experi- 
ence of  delegation,  and  I must  say  not  a 
very  happy  one.  We  find  in  this  question 
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of  delegation  of  town  planning  powers 
that  our  ability  to  control  planning  is  very 
circumscribed.  There  are  innumerable 
delays  and  innumerable  frustrations ; 
there  is  duplication  of  all  kinds  of  things, 
and  a very  great  deal  of  annoyance  is 
caused  to  local  people  who  feel  that  by 
going  to  the  Town  Hall  they  should  be 
able  to  get  a decision,  whereas  they  can- 
not, unless  it  is  something  extremely 
simple  and  it  is  going  to  be  given  by 
the  town  planning  assistant  or  the 
Borough  Engineer.  We  find  too  that 
there  is  a very  great  deal  of  confusion, 
because  although  we  work  through  the 
town  planning  committee,  by  and  large 
the  decisions  given  on  behalf  of  the 
county  council  are  given  by  the 
Divisional  Planning  Officer.  In  fact,  a 
complaint  on  this  particular  aspect  of  the 
work  is  that  ‘this  is  controlled  at  officer 
level  and  not  at  aouinty  council  level. 
We  very  often  find  ourselves  in  disagree- 
ment with  a decision  of  the  Planning 
Officer,  and  in  those  cases  when  he  gives 
a decision,  in  many  cases  we  have  said 
we  are  not  satisfied  with  this,  we  are 
going  to  go  to  the  consultative  committee 
of  the  borough  council  and  the  county 
council,  and  in  all  cases  where  we  have 
done  that,  out  of  the  total  number  we 
have  referred  to  the  consultative  com- 
mittee, about  90  per  cent  have  been 
resolved  in  our  favour.  You  will  see  we 
are  not  pernickety  i,n  our  planning 
department. 

4880.  Chairman : That  would  be  90 

per  cent  of  how  many? 1 think  the 

figure  since  this  delegation  has  been  given 
to  us  is  14,  and  I think  13  were  solved 
in  our  favour. 

4881.  Professor  Mackenzie : Perhaps  I 
should  not  have  said  advantages,  but  I 
was  thinking  of  this  from  the  county 
point  of  view,  the  county’s  responsibility 
for  organising  planning.  To  take  that 
point  in  the  county  council  evidence, 
it  says  that  in  1957  over  the  whole 
county  only  27  consultative  sub- 
committee meetings  were  called,  although 
nearly  7,000  applications  were  dealt  with. 
That  does  not  suggest  a very  large  area 

of  filiation? Not  on  the  face  of  it ; 

but  if  you  want  oases  where  there  have 
been  innumerable  delays,  I can  think 
of  quite  a number  off-hand  where  there 
have  been  to  us  quite  trivial  objections 
to  certain  things,  such  as  the  elevation 
of  a building  and  that  kind  of  thing, 
which  to  us  are  not  really  important, 
and  When  they  are  finally  agreed  these 


were  probably  worse  than  the  original 
elevations.  They  do  on  many  occasions 
result  in  no,t  just  short  delays  but  in 
very  considerable  delays.  I was  told  of 
a case  the  other  day  which  I know  is 
in  accord  with  the  Town  Planning  Act— 
a man  who  wanted  to  put  an  extra  win- 
dow alongside  the  front  door  in  his  hall. 
He  had  to  make  application  and  put  in 
plans  for  it ; and  he  had  to  wait  about 
Wo  months  before  he  knew  whether  he 
could  do  it  or  not.  We  feel  that  is 
something  which  should  be  able  to  he 
decided  more  or  less  straight  off  the  cuff 
by  a responsible  officer  in  the  town  hall 
rather  than  having  to  go  through  all  the 
machinery  you  have  to  go  through  now. 
That  is  the  type  of  thing  we 
mean.  I think  Alderman  Dillingham 
would  like  to  say  something  on.  that. 
— Alderman  Dillingham : We  do  feel 
some  frustration  about  the  attitude  of 
the  Divisional  Planning  Officer  in  rela- 
tion to  town  planning  matters  before 
him.  The  evidence  introduced  gives  a 
broad  outline  of  the  present  arrange- 
ments for  town  planning  applications, 
and  the  difficulties  are  smoothed  over 
only  with  the  help  mainly  of  the 
Borough  Engineer  both  in  writing  to  the 
applicants’  architect  and  in  consultation 
with  the  Planning  Officer,  and  in  many 
cases  a solution  is  reached.  It  is  only  by 
that  attitude  that  we  get  any  help  for  the 
applicant.  There  was  one  recent  case 
of  a new  block  .in  the  centre  of  High 
Street  on  land  which  the  Corporation 
owned,  and  it  was  leased  to  a firm  on  a 
99  year  lease.  They  desired  to  put  a 
building  up ; the  plans  were  passed  by 
the  Corporation,  they  were  rejected  by 
the  Divisional  Planning  Officer,  and  it 
was  only  after  a number  of  meetings 
between  the  architect  for  the  developer 
and  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer  and 
our  own  Borough  Engineer  that  the 
plans,  with  a little  variation,  were  agreed 
just  over  three  months  later.  This  also 
happened  in  the  case  of  a block  of  fiats. 
There  is  one  example  now  of  an  office 
building  not  very  far  from  Junction 
Station  where  discussion  has  been  going 
on  between  the  Borough  Engineer  and 
the  Divisional  Planning  Officer,  the 
County  Planning  Officer  and  the  archi- 
tects over  a certain  matter  and  it  is  still 
unresolved  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
frustrating  not  only  to  the  applicant. — 
Mr.  Gordon  Hall : May  I add  this  on 
the  question  of  the  consultative  sub- 
committee? It  does  not  seem  very  many, 
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fourteen  we  have  had  so  far ; but  I 
think  it  does  not  reflect  the  delay  in 
negotiation  which  I know  the  Borough 
Engineer  and  his  officers  have  with  the 
Divisional  Planning  Officer,  to  get  agree- 
ment in  the  cases  when  no  sub-com- 
mittee is  necessary.  That  would  be 
multiplied  many  times  over  as  compared 
with  the  number  that  ever  gets  there. 
There  aTe  so  many  times  when  it  is 
shuttlecock  and  battledore  between  town 
planning  committee,  the  Borough  En- 
gineer,  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer 
and  the  applicant’s  architect,  and  it  does 
lead  to  enormous  delay. 

4882.  This  is  in  effect  the  case  against 

the  county  having  planning  powers  at 
all.  Are  you  suggesting  it  could  dis- 
charge its  present  responsibilities  in  a 
neater  and  tidier  and  more,  expeditious 
way  or  is  it  simply  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  a remote  authority  inevitably 
leads  to  delay? We  think  the  dele- 

gation agreement  could  be  better,  but  we 
do  not  think  it  could  ever  provide  for 
getting  rid  of  the  difficulties  entirely. 
To  put  it  bluntly,  we  think  the 
only  way  is  direct  conferment,  and 
not  delegation.  We  cannot  think  of  a 
formal  agreement  .that  will  really  get 
away  from  the  delays  and  difficulties  and 
frustrations. 

4883.  Chairman : Even  if  you  do  not 
succeed  in  getting  county  borough  status, 
you  would  still  ask  at  least  to  be  a Part 

III  authority  for  planning? Indeed, 

Sir,  yes. 

4884.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  con- 
ferment?  By  conferment,  yes. 

4885.  Mr.  Lawson : I have  very  little 
to  ask,  because  we  really  touched  on  the 
question  this  morning,  but  there  are  two 
very  minor  questions  I might  ask.  You 
here  suggest  two  rather  novel  sugges- 
tions ; one  is  that  you  should  take  over 
the  school  playing  fields.  I wondered 
why.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  your 
taking  the  playing  fields  away  from 

the  education  authority? Alderman 

Haines : I do  not  think  we  are  suggesting 
that ; we  are  suggesting  that  we  could 
handle  the  maintenance  of  playing  fields 
as  part  of  the  whole  set-up.  Which  page 
of  the  evidence  are  you  referring  to? 

4886.  I.t  is  on  page  22.— What  we 
are  really  saying  is,  if  we  become  a 
county  borough,  as  we  already  have  a 
very  substantial  Parks  Department,  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  use  them  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  school  playing  fields. 
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In  other  words,  we  would  be  able  to 
combine  the  operations  of  both  Parks 
Department  and  the  playing  fields  sec- 
tion of  the  Education  Committee  and 
avoid  a lot  of  duplication  of  plant  and 
staff. 

4887.  Would  this  apply  only  with  the 
county  borough,  or  do  you  want  this 

any  way? Only  within  the  county 

borough. 

4888.  The  other  one  I think  does 
apply  in  any  case— verges  on  trunk 

roads.  Is  that  right? Mr.  Gordon 

Hall : I think  the  answer  is  just  yes  to 
that — to  bring  it  into  conformity  with 
the  playing  fields. 

4889.  Even  though  you  do  not  main- 
tain trunk  roads. The  suggestion  is 

that  we  should  maintain  them  as  well, 
as  agents  for  the  Ministry ; and 
the  point  there  really  is  that  any 
resident  of  Watford  cannot  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  one  of  our  trunk  roads 
and  one  of  our  main  roads,  except  that 
one  might  he  a bit  wider,  and  there  is 
definitely  a different  standard  of  main- 
tenance of  .the  verges.  We  bring  them 
up  to  what  is  called  the  urban  standard 
of  amenity  ; the  county  council,  no  doubt 
on  the  instructions  of  the  Ministry,  only 
bring  them  up  to  the  rural  standard  of 
amenity,  which  may  be  all  right  for  the 
rural  districts  but  not  at  all  proper  for 
urban  districts.  You  get  the  further 
point  of  the  different  standards  of  main- 
tenance. Another  point  which  I come 
across  quite  often  and  I think  is.  im- 
portant from  the  public  point  of  view ; 
1 get  people  writing  in  who  trip  over 
footpaths.  If  that  is  a road  for  which 
we  are  responsible  we  can  deal  with  it.; 
if  it  is  a trunk  road  we  have  to  pass  it 
on  to  the  County  Council  or  the  Ministry, 
and  it  is  difficult  for  the  man  in  the 
street  to  see  why  his  own  local  council 
cannot  deal  with  a matter  of  a footpath 
in  the  borough  rather  than  it  should 
have  to  go  to  the  Ministry. 

4890.  Professor  Mackenzie : You  are 
dealing  with  maintenance  and  cleansing. 

1 was  rather  bringing  the  two 

together. 

4891.  You  are  doing  cleansing  but  not 

maintenance. We  are  not  doing 

cleansing. 

4892.  I was  looking  in  the  county’s 
evidence  on  page  7 — urban  district  street 
cleansing  has  been  delegated  to  all 
authorities  prepared  to  undertake  such 
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work  in  their  areas. Alderman 

Amey : With  the  exception  of  trunk 
roads. 

4893.  The  county  does  not  make  any 
exception  ; it  says  ithat  the  cost  of  street 
cleansing  As  borne  by  the  Ministry  of 

Transport  and  the  district  councils. 

We  came  along  the  Watford  By-pass  this 
morning,  and  it  is  definitely  not  cleansed 
by  the  Watford  Borough  Council. — Mr. 
Sage:  The  difference  is  that  a trunk  road 
is  not  a main  road  in  the  sense  of  classi- 
field  roads— the  County  Council  are 
really  only  responsible  as  agents ; that  is 
really  the  explanation. 

4894.  At  any  rate  the  county  seems 

to  agree  that  street  Cleansing  for  all 
public  roads  should  be  a borough 
responsibility,  and  you  are  asking  that 
maintenance  should  also  be  a borough 
responsibility? Yes. 

4895.  Mr.  Lawson : ,1  have  one  ques- 
tion on  finance ; we  dealt  with  all  the 
major  questions  this  morning.  I would 
like  to  ask  you  about  organisation  and 
methods.  Have  you  got  an  organisation 

and  methods  department? Alderman 

Amey:  No;  I do  not  think  any  local 
authority  or  district  council  in  Hertford- 
shire has  -an  organisation  and  methods 
department.  I remember  an  investiga- 
tion was  carried  out  of  the  Medical 
Officer’s  Department ; it  was  done  by 
the  organisation  and  methods  depart- 
ment of  the  county  council ; and  I think 
every  other  local  authority,  if  ithey 
wished  -to  do  -that,  would  either  employ 
a specialist  firm  or  ask  the  county  coun- 
cil to  make  this  staff  available  to  do  so. 

4896.  Chairman : Do  many  of  them 

use  ithe  county  council  department? 

Not  many  of  them.  I believe  we  paid 
for  it. 


4^97.  Did  you  get  your  money’s 

worth? Some  of  us  -think  not.— Mr. 

Gordon  Hall : I did  at  that  time  make 
enquiries  as  to  whether  the  county 
council  organisation  and  methods  section 
would  be  available  for  further  assign- 
ments speaking  purely  as  an  officer, 
whether  we  could  bear  At  in  mind  for  the 
future— but  we  found  ithey  had  enough 
on  their  plate  ; they  had  too  much  to  do. 

Am.  Chairman:  I think  that  com- 
pletes (the  questions  we  wanted  to  put 
to  you.  In  the  light  of  these  questions 
do  you  or  any  of  your  colleagues  want 
to  add  anything  before  we  close  the 

proceedings? -Alderman  Amey:  I 

think  you  have  given  us  a very  fair  hear- 
ing. We  did  intend,  but  we  do  not  -pro- 
pose at  ithiis  stage  to  do  it  now — to  make 
some  comments  on  the  evidence  pro- 
vided  for  you  iby  the  other  local  autho- 
rities in  the  area.  I do  not  know  whether 
you  would  like  us  to  make  those  com- 
ments in  writing  and  send  them  on. 
Other  than  .that  I have  nothing  to  add, 
but  I do  not  know  whether  any  of  my 
colleagues  have. 

4899.  .By  all  means,  if  you  have  any 
comments  of  that  kind  to  .make,  let  us 

have  them  in  writing. Thank  you 

very  much  indeed,  and  I would  'like  to 
thank  you  too  for  .the  kind  way  you 
have  dealt  with  us  on  the  very  sticky 
questions  you  have  asked  us. 

Chairman : I should  like  on  behalf  of 
the  Commission  to  thank  you  and  your 
colleagues  for  the  help  you  have  given, 
both  in  writing  and  orally.  Whatever 
may  be  the  outcome  of  this,  I think  the 
citizens  of  your  borough  can  be 
assured  that  your  case  has  been  most 
ably  and  fully  presented  to  us  both  orally 
and  in  writing. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 

TWENTY-SECOND  DAY 

Thursday,  11th  June,  1959 

Present: 

*Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.  ( Chairman ) 
fMiss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E.  Professor  W.  J.  M.  Mackenzie 

tSm  Charles  Morris 
Mr.  J.  R.  Nwen  ( Secretary ) 

Mr.  L.  Y.  Cond  ( Assistant  Secretary) 

* Afternoon  Session  only. 

t Miss  Johnston  took  the  Chair  during  the  Morning  Session. 

} Morning  Session  only. 

Examination  of  Witnesses 

Councillor  J.  N.  A.  Hudson 
Councillor  R.  Butler 
Councillor  E.  J Goddard 
Councillor  J.  D.  Chalmers 
Councillor  A.  W.  Peacock 
Mr.  C,  G.  Evbratt 
Mr.  G.  W.  Kirkley 
Mr.  E.  R.  Storey 
Mr.  A.  C.  F,  Gisborne 
Dr.  W,  Harvey 

on  behalf  of  Bushey  Urban  District  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


4900.  Miss  Johnston : 1 should  like  to 
start,  gentlemen,  by  thanking  you  very 
much  for  coming  to  see  us  this  morning, 
and  at  the  same  time  may  I apologise 
for  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  and  one 
or  two  other  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, who  are  very  sorry  indeed  that  they 
could  not  be  here  this  morning.  We 
would  also  like  to  thank  you  very  much 
for  all  the  evidence  you  have  submitted, 
which  we  have  read  with  great  interest, 
and  which  I think,  if  I may  say  so,  makes 
it  quite  dear  what  you  want.  We  usually 
start  our  proceedings  by  asking  the 
spokesman  .if,  he.  would  like  .to  make  a 
general  , st.atem$ntr-ds, , that  you,  Mr. 
Hudson,?— — Councillor  Hudson}  Yes, 
Madam,  Chairman. , , Before  doing  so, 
perhaps  I might  just  introduce  the  mem- 
bers of  our  delegation : on'  my  right  is 
Councillor  Goddard,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  He  is  also  a 


member  of  the  Hertfordshire  Fire  and 
Ambulance  Brigade  Committee,  and  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Council ; next 
to  him  is  Councillor  Chalmers,  the 
present  chairman  of  the  Council  and 
chairman  of  our  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee. Beyond  Councillor  Chalmers  is 
Councillor  Butler,  who  is  chairman  of 
our  Engineering  and  Planning  Committee 
and  also  a member  of  the  County  Health 
Committee.  At  the  end  of  the  table  is 
Councillor  Peacock,  who  is  the  chairman 
of  our  Public  Health  Committee,  On  my 
left  is  the  Clerk  of  the  Council,  Mr. 
Event*. ; on  his  left  is  Mr.  Storey  our 
Engineer  and  Surveyor,  and  then.  Mr. 
Kirkley,  the  Treasurer ; Dr.  Harvey,  the 
Medical,,  Officer  of  Health,  and  at  the 
end,  Mr.  Gisborne,  who  is  our  Senior 
Public  Health  Inspector  and  Housing 
Officer. 
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4901.  Miss  Johnston:  Thank  you. 

We  were  very  pleased  that  you  and  Mr. 
Niven  were  able  to  come  and  see  us  at 
Bushey,  and  we  were  also  very  gratified 
at  the  interest  you  took  in  the  Council’s 
services  which  we  were  able  to  show  you. 

We  would  very  briefly  remind  you  of 
the  wish  of  Bushey  to  be  retained  within 
the  Administrative  County  of  Hertford, 
and  not  to  be  included  in  any  area  of 
London  Local  Government ; also  of  our 
strong  opposition  to  the  inclusion  of 
Bushey  within  the  proposed  County 
Borough  of  Watford.  As  we  stated  in 
our  first  Memorandum  of  Evidence,  we 
confidently  hope  that,  when  making  any 
recommendation  as  to  the  future  of 
Bushey,  you  will  be  influenced  by  an 
examination  of  the  true  character  of  the 
district,  rather  than  by  superficial  con- 
siderations, such  as  the  inclusion  of 
Bushey  in  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District. 

The  Bushey  Urban  District  occupies 
the  southern-most  edge  of  the  Hertford- 
shire upland  before  it  descends  to  the 
London  plain,  and  is  a residential  area 
with  a population  of  nearly  19,000.  The 
area  of  the  District  is  almost  4,000  acres, 
and  the  rateable  value  at  the  1st  April, 
1959,  was  of  the  order  of  one-third  of 
a million  pounds. 

A few  words  about  the  origin  of 
Bushey : the  Bushey  Rural  Parish  Council 
was  formed  in  1894,  and  was  then  part 
of  the  Watford  Rural  District.  The  Dis- 
trict received  Urban  Status  in  1905.  In 
1935,  part  of  the  Parish  of  Aldenham 
(including  -the  Hamlet  of  Patchett’s 
Green)  in  the  Watford  Rural  District, 
consisting  of  784  acres,  was  added  to 
Bushey.  In  1949,  the  Urban  District  was 
divided  into  three  wards,  namely  Heath 
Ward,  St.  James  Ward,  and  Mill  Ward. 

Much  of  the  land  is  zoned  as  Metro- 
politan Green  Belt,  and  very  little  more 
building  will  be  permitted  under  the 
Hertfordshire  County  Development  Plan. 
Although  in  recent  years  there  has  been 
quite  a lot  of  building  (the  population 
having  increased  by  over  4,000  since  the 
1951  Census),  practically  all  the  land  that 
can  be  developed  under  the  County  Plan 
has  already  been  built  upon,  or  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  builders.  Any  further 
development  will  mainly  consist  of  “ in- 
filling ” and  the  future  population  of  the 
District  envisaged'  in  the  County  Plan  is 
only  22,000  (some  3,000  more  than  the 
present  population). 


A stranger  coming  to  Bushey  would 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  he  was  no 
more  than  15  miles  from  the  centre  of 
London.  He  would  be  surprised  that 
Bushey  has,  to  such  a large  extent, 
managed  to  resist  the  London  sprawl  and 
has  maintained  so  many  of  the  pleasing 
features  of  a village.  He  would,  we 
think,  be  impressed  by  the  openness  of 
the  area  and  by  its  fields  and  woods, 
playing  fields  and  recreation  grounds. 
Aldenham,  Elstree,  Stanmore  and  Har- 
row Weald  all  surround  it  with  commons, 
lakes  and  open  country.  This  stranger 
would  notice  the  large  number  of  schools, 
most  of  which  are  surrounded  by  ex- 
tensive playing  fields.  Besides  the  two 
Royal  Masonic  Schools,  the  Royal  Cale- 
donian School  and  St.  Margaret’s  Clergy 
Orphan  School  have  long  made  their 
home  in  Bushey.  If  he  looked  around 
he  would  notice  much  evidence  of  the 
artistic  tradition  of  Bushey.  Several 
well-known  artists  have  painted  in 
Bushey,  but  the  greatest,  without  doubt, 
was  Sir  Hubert  von  HerkOmer  who 
founded  his  famous  “ art  school  in  a 
village”  in  Bushey  in  1883  and  who 
dominated  the  life  of  the  District  for  a 
quarter  of  a century.  One  of  his  best 
known  pictures  “ Our  Village  ”,  exhibited 
in  1890,  faithfully  depicts  the  village 
green  at  Bushey  very  much  as  it  is  to- 
day, although  without  the  cars  and  with- 
out the  street  lights. 

We  have  certainly  been  fortunate  to 
retain  the  pleasant  village  atmosphere 
which  undoubtedly  exists  and  which  has 
helped  to  foster  and  maintain  a very  real 
sense  of  community.  We  have  stated 
that  Bushey  is  entirely  different  in 
character,  and  neither  has  nor  wants 
anything  in  common  with  the  built  up 
areas  of  London  and  its  suburbs.  We 
are  sure  you  would  not  wish  us  to  repeat 
all  the  reasons  why  we  thought  it  wrong 
th-at  Bushey  should  be  included  in  a unit 
of  London  Local  Government,  but  we 
do  wish  to  emphasise  that,  in  our  view, 
the  preservation  of  the  Green  Belt  is  of 
prime  importance.  We  would  commend 
to  you  most  strongly  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  the  Green  Belt  Council.  We 
agree  with  them  that  “ planning  control 
over  Green  Belt  land  should  be  retained 
by  the  appropriate  county  council  who 
would  possess  wide  rural  experience  and 
would  have  only  limited  responsibility 
for  housing  ”.  We  feel  that  the  Hert- 
fordshire County  Council  is  more  likely 
to  be  able,  and  predisposed,  to  halt,  or 
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at  least  control,  the  continued  outward 
sprawl  of  London  than  an  authority,  one 
of  whose  main  problems  and  preoccupa- 
tions will  be  to  find  the  land  to  relieve 
the  congestion  within  its  own  over- 
crowded central  districts. 

We  think  that  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  Bushey  has  not  become  a suburban 
area,  so  typical  of  many  of  the  districts 
included  in  your  Review  Area,  is 
because  we  belong  to  a county  whose 
council  looks  outward  to  the  oountry 
rather  than  inwards  to  London.  We  trust 
that  you  will  reach  the  conclusion  that, 
•for  communities  such  as  ours,  the  two- 
tier  system  is  the  best  form  of  local 
government  administration.  If,  as  we 
hope,  you  do  reach  this  conclusion,  we 
are  of  the  firm  opinion  that  our  top-tier 
authority  should  remain  the  Hertford- 
shire County  Council.  We  recoil  from 
the  very  idea  of  an  enlarged  London 
County  Council — we  think  that  they  are 
already  very  much  bigger  than  they  have 
any  reason  to  be. 

We  claim  that  the  services  we  provide 
stand  comparison  with  any  in  South  West 
Hertfordshire  and  they  are  moreover, 
provided  economically.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Bushey’s  rate  levy  for  1959- 
60,  the  current  year,  is  17s.  10.,  as  com- 
pared with  the  rate  levies  for  Watford 
Borough  — 19s. ; Rickmansworth  — 
19s.  2d. ; Chorleywood — 18s.  3d. ; and 
Watford  Rural  District — from  18s.  3d. 
to  19s.  2d.,  according  to  the  particular 
parish. 

In  the  Council's  opinion,  there  is  no 
prima  facie  reason  why  the  present 
boundaries  of  the  Urban  District  should 
be  enlarged.  We  have,  however,  had  to 
recognise  that  changes  may  be  necessary 
in  the  boundaries  of  the  Watford  Rural 
District,  and  primarily  for  this  reason 
we  have  put  forward  proposals  for  the 
extension  of  our  present  boundaries. 
These  proposals  are  included  in  our 
second  Memorandum  of  Evidence. 

The  proposed  enlarged  District  would 
have  an  area  of  nearly  10,000  acres,  a 
population  of  about  32,000  and  a very 
adequate  rateable  value  of  over  half  a 
million  pounds.  We  have  dealt  in  our 
written  evidence  with  the  advantages 
claimed  for  the  enlarged  area,  the  density 
of  which  would  be  about  3-2  persons  per 
acre,  which  we  think  is  a very  reasonable 
density  for  an  Urban  District. 

In  presenting  our  oase,  we  are  abso- 
lutely convinced  that  we  are  representing 
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the  views  of  the  vast  majority  of  our 
constituents.  Two  shades  of  political 
opinion  are  represented  on  the  Council, 
but  in  this  matter  we  speak  unanimously 
and  with  one  voice.  Above  all,  the  very 
strong  feeling  of  Bushey  residents  is  that 
they  do  not  want  to  be  included  in  the 
proposed  County  Borough  of  Watford 
and  that,  if  it  is  necessary  for  the  District 
to  be  enlarged,  this  should  be  done  by 
the  addition  of  parts  of  neighbouring 
semi-rural  areas  similar  to  our  own.  We 
have  received  written  expressions  of  sup- 
port in  our  efforts  to  retain  the  autonomy 
of  Bushey  from  two  of  the  most  in- 
fluential organisations  in  the  District, 
namely,  the  Bushey  and  District 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Bushey 
and  Oxhey  Rotary  Club.  The  Bushey 
Heath  Ratepayers  Association  has  sub- 
mitted written  evidence  to  you  which 
generally  supports  our  views.  The  only 
dissenting  voice  is  that  of  the  Bushey 
New  Ratepayers  Association,  which 
claims  to  represent  the  views  of  the  resi- 
dents in  the  Mill  Ward  and  two  streets 
in  St.  James  Ward.  We  are  convinced 
that  this  Association,  which  was  formed 
•only  about  three  years  ago,  does  not 
represent  the  views  of  the  majority  of 
(the  inhabitants  even  of  the  Mill  Ward, 
and  certainly  not  those  of  the  residents 
of  Bushey  generally.  We  shall  refer  later 
to  the  evidence  submitted  by  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

I will  now  turn  to  our  main  objections 
to  the  proposed  Watford  County 
Borough  and  at  the  same  (time  make  cer- 
tain comments  on  the  evidence  submitted 
to  you  by  the  Watford  Borough  Council. 
Our  main  grounds  of  objection  may  be 
summarised  as  follows  : — 

The  area  for  the  County  Borough  is 
37,000  acres  and  most  of  the  develop- 
ment is  dispersed.  No  less  than  62 
per  cent,  of  the  acreage  would  consist 
of  Green  Belt — far  too  high  a propor- 
tion of  rural  area  for  a County 
Borough.  We  believe  that,  for  a widely 
dispersed  and  loosely-knit  area  such 
as  South  West  Herts,  the  two-tier 
system  is  the  best  form  of  local  gov- 
ernment administration.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  proposed  County 
Borough  would  form  either  a con- 
venient or  an  effective  unit  of  local 
government. 

We  would  draw  your  attention  to  the 
paragraph  in  the  Borough  of  Wat- 
ford’s evidence  on  the  bottom  of  page 
A 2 
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8 and  at  the  top  of  page  9,  where  they 
say  that  they  appreciate  their  pro- 
posal may  be  criticised  on  the  grounds 
that  a large  area  oi  mainly  rural 
diameter  would  be  included  in  the 
Oounty  Borough.  They  attempt  to 
explain  this  away  by  saying  if  thus 
ruTal  area  had  been  excluded,  criticism 
might  have  been  levelled  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  unfair  to  withdraw 
from  the  County  Council  the  relatively 
large  urban  resources  and  leave  them 
with  the  burden  of  the  rural  area  . 
“Furthermore,”  they  say,  the 
Borough  Council  appreciate  that  there 
is  obviously  room  for  boundary 
adjustment 

This  last  sentence  we  take  to  be  an 
admission  of  weakness.  If  Watford 
thought  that  the  boundaries  which  they 
have  suggested  might  not  be  suitable, 
why  have  they  not  suggested  a district 
which  would  omit  the  largely  rural 
areas?  Bushey  Village  is  not  contigu- 
ous with  Watford — separating  the  two 
places  is  the  local  Green  Belt  which 
Professor  Abercrombie  noted  in  his 
Report,  and  which  he  said  it  was  most 
important  to  retain.  Similarly,  nearly 
all  the  other  built-up  areas  of  South 
West  Herts  are  separated  from  Wat- 
ford by  local  Green  Belts,  or  semi- 
rural  areas,  and  it  is  just  not  possible 
to  exclude  large  areas  of  rural  charac- 
ter from  the  proposed  County  Borough 
without  also  excluding  most  of  the 
centres  of  population  in  South  West 
Hertfordshire.  Watford  must  know 
this  full  well,  and  they  just  can’t 
explain  away  the  high  proportion  of 
rural  area  included  in  the  proposed 
County  Borough. 

Our  second  objection  is  that  Bushey 
is  different  in  character  from  Watford. 
We  have  described  some  of  tine 
characteristics  of  Bushey  and  we  ask 
you  to  compare  our  description  of 
Bushey  with  the  description  given  by 
the  Borough  of  their  District,  which 
they  say  is  “ a thriving  area,  with  a 
considerable  variety  of  important  in- 
dustries, and  convenient  as  an  indus- 
trial and  commercial  centre.”  This 
description  of  Watford  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  description  which  we 
have  attempted  to  give  of  Bushey,  and 
emphasises  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  two  places. 

We  think  it  misleading  for  Watford 
to  quote  on  page  7 of  their  evidence 


from  the  minority  report  of  two  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  in  1921 
— a very  long  time  ago — to  inquire 
into  local  government  in  Greater 
London,  ;in  which  they  summarised 
the  advantages  of  unified  administra- 
tion. What  Watford  infer  is  that 
South  West  Herts  is  “ a continuous 
homogeneous  urban  area  ” such  as  the 
two  Commissioners  had  in  mind.  As 
you  know,  the  definition  of  “ homo- 
geneous ” is  “ of  the  same  kind  and 
nature — alike,  similar,  congruous — of 
uniform  nature  and  character  through- 
out.” According  to  their  own  descrip- 
tion, the  Borough  of  Watford  is  a 
thriving  industrial  and  commercial 
centre.  It  is  largely  built-up,  while 
the  surrounding  areas  of  South  West 
Herts  are  districts  of  scattered  develop- 
ment, and  the  majority  of  the  land  is 
zoned  as  Green  Belt.  In  fact,  most  of 
the  districts  of  South  West  Herts,  par- 
ticularly such  places  as  Sarratt,  Chor- 
leywood and  Bushey,  are  not  similar 
or  congruous  to  the  Borough  of  Wat- 
ford, and  South  West  Herts  is  by  no 
means  of  uniform  nature  or  character 
throughout.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
continuity  of  development  in  South 
West  Herts  such  as  the  Borough  sug- 
gest. 

Our  third  ground  of  objection  is 
that  there  is  a very  strong  sense  of 
community  in  Bushey,  and  the  District 
has  a separate  identity  from  Watford. 
We  admit  that  there  is  some  com- 
munity of  interest  between  Bushey 
and  Watford  ; after  all,  Watford  is  the 
main  centre  of  population  in  South 
West  Herts— and  one  would  expect 
this.  WTmt  we  do  not  admit  is  that 
there  is  a very  strong  community  of 
interest.  Furthermore,  we  say  very 
definitely  that  there  is  hardly  any 
community  of  interest  at  ajl  between 
places  on  the  periphery  of  the  pro- 
posed County  Borough.  For  example, 
Chorleywood  may  be  a similar  place 
to  Bushey,  and  we  like  it  very  much, 
but  we  do  not  claim  to  have  any  com- 
munity of  local  interest  with  the 
residents  of  Chorleywood. 

Bushey  can  provide  most  of  the  ser- 
vices which  the  Borough  has  to  offer. 
For  example,  we  have  our  own  library, 
recreation  grounds  and  swimming 
pool,  and  we  have  our  own  shops. 
If  residents  wish  to  shop  or  find  their 
amusements  outside  the  District,  there 
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are  other  centres  besides  Watford,  and 
centres  which  are  not  so  congested  as 
Watford.  Watford  is  not  without 
competition  in  the  provision  of  shops 
and  amusements.  After  all,  Piccadilly 
Circus  is  only  15  miles  away. 

We  read,  with  some  curiosity,  the 
list  of  organisations,  societies,  etc.,  pur- 
porting to  cater  for  the  whole  or 
greater  part  of  South  West  Herts,  as 
set  out  in  Appendix  3 to  Watford’s 
Evidence.  Quite  frankly,  we  have 
never  heard  of  many  of  these 
organisations.  Wfe  could  submit  a 
list,  nearly  as  long,  of  organisations 
catering  solely  for  Bushey  people, 
although  we  admit  that  we  have  no 
Society  of  “ Bowmen  ” or  “ Pisca- 
tors  ” ! We  might,  however,  be  able 
to  raise  a company  of  Bowmen  to 
defend  our  boundaries  should  dire 
need  arise. 

We  should  have  thought  that  it  was 
an  admitted  fact  that  there  is  bound 
to  be  a use  by  residents  of  one  dis- 
trict of  the  facilities  provided  by  a 
neighbouring  local  authority — there 
must  be  “ give  and  take  ” in  this  mat- 
ter. For  instance,  Watford  quote  on 
pages  12,  17  and  18  of  their  evidence 
of  the  use  made  by  residents  of  other 
areas  of  their  public  baths.  But  they 
have  no  open  air  swimming  pool,  and 
we  know  that  many  residents  from 
Watford  and  other  districts  come  to 
Bushey  in  the  summer  to  have  a swim 
in  our  open-air  pool.  A number  of 
schools  from  outside  the  district  use 
the  Bushey  Swimming  Pool,  while  the 
Watford  Swimming  Club  have  been 
using  it  for  training  purposes  recently. 

We  are  not  dependent  on  Watford 
for  employment.  Approximately  half 
our  working  population  of  nearly 
7,000  work  in  Bushey.  To  compensate 
for  the  2,200  Bushey  people  who  work 
in  Watford  Borough  and  Watford 
Rural  District,  there  are  over  1,500 
people  from  the  Borough  and  Rural 
District  who  work  in  Bushey,  although 
we  do  not  claim  to  be  an  industrial 
centre  and,  indeed,  have  only  one 
sizable  group  of  factories. 

We  have  many  other  grounds  of 
objection  to  the  proposed  Watford 
County  Borough,  but  perhaps  for  the 
sake  of  brevity  we  could  class  some  of 
them  together,  Our  general  objection 
is  that  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
changing  the  “ status  quo  ” because 
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we  axe  satisfied  that  we  maintain  our 
services  efficiently  and  economically, 
and  we  are  generally  well  satisfied 
-with  the  major  services  provided  by 
the  Hertfordshire  County  Council. 
iWe  do  not  think  the  proposed 
County  Borough  of  Watford  could 
maintain  such  high  standards  in  the 
major  services  as  do  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Council,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  education.  Moreover,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  cost  of  administering  the 
majoT  services  would  be  relatively 
greater  for  a Gounty  Borough  possess- 
ing comparatively  smaller  financial 
resources. 

Primarily  for  this  reason,  we  can- 
not share  Watford’s  view,  set  out  on 
page  12  of  their  evidence  “ that  sub- 
stantial economies  in  administration 
and  the  operation  of  services  would 
result  from  the  merger  of  the  five 
authorities  ”.  It  is  not  really  just  a 
case  of  merging  five  authorities,  but 
of  merging  the  services  provided  by 
five  authorities  with  the  major  ser- 
vices provided  in  South  West  Hert- 
fordshire by  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council.  The  administration  of  these 
major  services,  particularly  education, 
requires  first-class  specialists  and 
administrators,  for  whose  services  it  is 
necessary  to  pay  highly.  In  our  view, 
it  would  be  uneconomic  for  the  pro- 
posed County  Borough  to  have  to  pro- 
vide these  major  services  in  parallel 
with  those  provided  with  great  suc- 
cess by  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council.  It  would  be  an  unnecessary 
duplication,  and  we  do  not  believe  for 
one  minute  that  the  proposed  County 
Borough  could  administer  these  ser- 
vices as  economically  as  do  the  Hert- 
fordshire County  Council. 

So  far  as  our  own  rates  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  already  pointed  out 
that  they  are  the  lowest  in  South  West 
Hertfordshire.  We  have  compared 
our  rate  demands  with  those  of  the 
Borough  of  Watford  over  the  past  ten 
years,  and  we  find  that  during  this 
period  our  rate  levy  has,  on  average, 
been  Is.  3d.  in  the  £ less  than  Wat- 
ford’s. Thus,  even  without  taking 
.into  consideration  the  probable  higher 
cost  of  running  the  major  services  in 
the  proposed  County  Borough,  our 
ratepayers  are  likely  to  be  at  a con- 
siderable financial  disadvantage  in  the 
proposed  County  Borough. 

A?3 
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On  page  7 of  their  evidence,  Watford 
quote  from  a report  prepared  in  1957 
-by  Messrs.  Arthur  Collins  and  Com- 
pany, on  the  merits  of  amalgamating 
the  Borough  and  the  Watford  Rural 
District.  We  have  not  had  the  benefit 
of  perusing  this  report,  but  we  have 
noted  that  the  Rural  District  Council, 
at  that  time,  thought  it  “ was  of  little 
value  ”,  Furthermore,  the  Aldenham 
Parish  Council,  some  of  whose  mem- 
bers no  doubt  had  the  opportunity  of 
perusing  this  report,  say  in  their  evi- 
dence (page  3,  paragraph  ( e )),  that  they 
understood  that  Messrs.  Collins  in  fact 
advised  that,  should  a merger  take 
place  between  the  two  authorities, 
there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  rates 
of  6d.,  and  possibly  a Is. 

Admirably  as  Watford’s  Evidence 
has  been  .prepared  we  think  there  are 
two  extracts  which  give  a misleading 
picture  about  the  attitude  of  this 
Council  towards  the  proposed  amalga- 
mation. 

The  first  extract  is  on  page  6,  para- 
graph (b)  dealing  with  proposals  made 
to  the  former  Looal  Government 
Boundary  Commission.  Watford  say 
that  the  Bushey  Oounoil  were  for  a 
time  hesitant  about  supporting  or 
opposing  the  County  Borough  pro- 
posal. That  paragraph  gives  the  im- 
pression that  Bushey  were  hesitant 
about  the  proposal  because  they  were 
in  two  minds.  This  was  not  the  case. 
The  Council  were  asked  to  make  a 
quick  decision  but,  before  doing  so, 
they  wished  to  gain  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible  and  also  take  the 
opinion  of  financial  experts.  This  they 
proceeded  to  do,  and,  if  the  Council 
appeared  hesitant,  it  was  not  because 
they  were  in  two  minds,  but  because 
they  wished  to  examine  the  proposal 
carefully  and  dispassionately.  The 
Council’s  attitude  at  that  time,  par- 
ticularly after  studying  the  advice  of 
their  financial  experts,  was  exactly  the 
same  as  it  is  now,  very  strongly 
against,  and  we  think  it  misleading  for 
Watford  to  say  that  we  were  “ hesi- 
tant ”, 

The  other  extract  from  _ Watford’s 
Evidence  which  we  think  misleading  is 
on  page  7,  where  they  deal  with  the 
recent  consultations  with  other  local 
authorities.  It  is  true  that  the  Bushey 
Council  attended  the  original  meeting 


convened  by  the  Borough  in  January, 
1958 — we  always  believe  in  hearing  the 
other  fellow’s  point  of  view,  and  we 
did  not  know  for  certain  what  they 
were  going  to  suggest,  although  from 
past  history  we  had  a pretty  shrewd 
suspicion. 

Watford  then  go  on  to  say  that  in 
March,  1958,  a meeting  was  held  at 
County  Hall  “at  which  the  Clerk  of 
the  County  Council  put  forward  his 
own  personal  views  against  the  creation 
of  a county  borough  in  South  West 
Hertfordshire.  Since  that  date,  the 
Bushey  Council  have  intimated  that 
they  are  not  in  favour  of  the  Borough 
Council’s  proposals  ”.  This  gives  the 
impression  that  we  were  influenced  by 
the  “ personal  ” views  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  County  Council.  This  certainly 
was  not  the  case.  My  Council  had 
already,  in  January,  1958,  recorded 
publicly  in  their  Minutes,  as  widely 
reported  in  the  local  press,  that  “ they 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  proposed 
unit  was  not  a suitable  one  for  con- 
ferment of  County  Borough  status  and 
that  they  would  strongly  oppose  the 
inclusion  of  Bushey  therein  ”. 

The  Council  have  always  examined 
Watford’s  proposals  carefully  in  the 
light  of  what  is  best  for  our  residents. 
Admittedly,  we  think  it  best  that  the 
Bushey  Urban  District  Council  should 
be  preserved,  but  we  have  not  been 
dominated  by  motives  of  seif-preserva- 
tion.  If  we  were  able  to  foresee  that 
any  real  advantages  -would  accrue  to 
our  residents  by  the  inclusion  of 
Bushey  in  the  County  Borough,  then 
we  would  be  prepared  to  see  the  end 
of  the  autonomy  of  Bushey.  We  are 
proud  of  Bushey,  and  we  wish  it  to 
remain  the  pleasant  semi-rural  area 
■which  it  is  today.  This  is  our  primary 
object,  and  we  do  not  think  this  can 
be  obtained  by  the  inclusion  of  Bushey 
in  the  County  Borough  of  Watford 
any  more  than  by  the  incorporation 
of  the  District  in  a unit  of  London 
local  government.  We  would  again 
call  your  attention  to  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  the  Green  Belt  Council 
where  they  say  that  “ in  the  event  of 
the  creation  of  any  new  County 
Borough  within  your  Review  Area, 
Green  Belt  land  should  not  be  included 
within  such  County  Borough  Bound- 
ary ”. 
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We  now  wish  to  comment  very  briefly 
on  the  evidence  submitted  by  other  local 
authorities. 

The  Watford  Rural  District  Council 
point  out  in  their  evidence  that,  on  the 
29th  April,  1958,  they  sent  a letter  in- 
forming you  that,  in  their  view,  “the 
Watford  Rural  District  as  it  then  existed, 
should  continue  to  be  a local  govern- 
ment entity,  and  as  a County  District 
of  the  Administrative  County  of  Hert- 
ford They  then  go  on  to  say  that 
they  received  a letter  dated  the  following 
day,  namely  the  30th  April,  from  the 
Borough  informing  them  of  a resolution 
“proposing  the  formation  of  a County 
Borough  in  South  West  Hertfordshire 
There  was,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  this 
resolution,  as  the  County  Borough  pro- 
posal had  already  been  put  forward  at 
the  joint  meeting  of  local  authorities  in 
South  West  Hertfordshire  held  in  the 
previous  January. 

However,  the  Watford  Rural  District 
Council  then  underwent  a complete 
change  of  heart  and,  in  effect,  decided 
to  pursue  the  County  Borough  proposal 
along  with  the  Borough.  You  will  no 
doubt  ask  yourselves  the  real  reason  for 
■this  complete  reversal  of  policy,  and  you 
may  question  the  value  of  the  Evidence 
of  a local  authority  which  completely 
reverses  its  views  in  a matter  of  a few 
weeks. 

The  statement  of  evidence  submitted 
to  you  toy  the  Watford  Rural  Parish 
Council  we  find  to  be  a strangely  con- 
fusing document.  In  their  own  words, 
the  Parish  Council  decided,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1956,  “that,  having  regard  to  its 
special  character,  Watford  Rural  Parish 
would  form  an  excellent,  oompaot,  effec- 
tive and  convenient  urban  district  with 
adequate  population  and  resources.  Any 
attempt  to  force  it  into  Watford  Borough 
or  other  adjoining  district  would  be 
wrong  in  principle  and  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  true  local  government  ”. 

But  the  WatfoTd  Rural  Parish  Coun- 
cil also  had  a change  of  heart,  foT  they 
say  they  would  now  be  prepared  to 
merge  their  area  in  the  proposed  County 
Borough.  Their  problem  seems  to  have 
been  how  to  reconcile  their  present  atti- 
tude with  their  decision  taken  in  1956. 
They  have  attempted  to  get  over  .this 
by  commencing  with  a negative  for,  they 
say,  “ if  Watford  Borough  does  not 
obtain  County  Borough  status,  tie 
Parish  of  Watford  Rural  should  press 
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for  urban  .powers.  Should  however, 
Watford  become  a County  Borough, 
then  this  Parish  should  be  prepared  to 
merge  with  Watford  ”, 

In  our  opinion,  these  two  attitudes  are 
not  capable  of  reconciliation.  For 
instance,  -the  Parish  Council,  when  aTgu- 
ing  for  urban  status  say  “ the  Council 
Offices  and  officials  would  be  centrally 
situated  in  the  district  and  within  easy 
reach  of  all  the  residents  needing  help 
and  advice  ” and  again  “ the  inaccessibi- 
lity of  the  offices  of  the  WatfoTd  Rural 
District  and  the  County  Council  is  felt 
considerably  toy  the  residents  of  the 
Parish”.  Yet  the  Parish  Council  now 
favour  the  County  Borough  proposal — 
presumably  their  residents  would  find 
Watford  Town  Hall  just  as  inaccessible 
as  the  present  offices  of  the  Watford 
Rural  District  which  are  also  in  Wat- 
ford. 

Finally,  and  to  reduce  their  evidence 
almost  to  absurdity,  they  say  in  their 
penultimate  paragraph  “ .the  Parish 
Council  believes  that  the  Parish  should 
remain  part  of  the  County  of  Hertford- 
shire and  be  dealt  with  as  a whole”. 
How  can  this  be  reconciled  with  County 
Borough  status? 

Turning  to  the  Aldenham  Parish  Coun- 
cil we  find  ourselves  in  agreement  with 
most  of  their  evidence,  except  naturally, 
when  they  deal  with  the  reasons  why 
they  do  not  favour  our  proposals  for 
an  amalgamation  with  them.  We  have 
not  time  .to  go  into  all  the  arguments 
for  and  against  the  proposed  amalga- 
mation, except  to  say  that  we  remain 
convinced  that  Bushey  and  the  Parish 
of  Aldenham  are  districts  of  a like 
character,  and  that  the  balance  of  bene- 
fit would  be  with  the  ratepayers  of 
Aldenham  Parish.  We  refute  the  Parish 
Council’s  statement  that  our  proposal 
may  have  only  been  made  on  a self- 
protection  .basis.  As  we  have  already 
stated,  we  have  had  to  recognise  that 
changes  will  probably  be  necessary  in 
the  boundaries  of  the  Watford  Rural 
District,  and  we  have  tried  to  be  realis- 
tic by  looking  ahead  and  suggesting  an 
amalgamation  between  districts  of  a like 
character. 

The  Parish  Council  are  also  wrong 
when  they  say  that  we  have  indicated 
that  we  wish  to  obtain  greater  “ plan- 
ning powers  This,  of  course,  is  not 
so.  We  have  merely  criticised  the  opera- 
tion of  the  County  Council’s  Delegation 
Agreement. 
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We  are  sorry  that  when  we  met  our 
friends  from  the  Aldenham  Parish  Coun- 
cil, their  Annual  Parish  Meeting  had 
already  committed  them  to  seeking  a 
transfer  of  the  Parish  to  the  St.  Albans 
Rural  District.  We  feel  that  this  is  an 
understandable  attempt  on  their  part  to 
escape  the  maw  of  the  proposed  Watford 
County  Borough,  but  we  feel  that  they 
may  be  very  misguided,  as  they  may 
find,  in  the  long  run,  that  the  City  of 
St.  Albans  has  similar  ambitions  to  the 
Borough  of  Watford. 

We  cannot  let  go  unchallenged  some 
of  the  statements  made  by  the  Bushey 
New  Ratepayers’  Association.  This 
Association'  claimed  a membership  of 
450  when  it  was  formed,  and  we  under- 
stand that  the  membership  is  consider- 
ably less  than  this  today,  and  that  the 
Annual  Meeting  which  authorised  the 
Committee  to  submit  evidence  to  you 
generally  in  support  of  Watford,  was 
only  attended  by  a mere  handful  of 
people.  The  terms  of  the  evidence  were 
prepared  by  the  Committee  only  and 
have  not  been  approved  by  the  general 
body  of  members.  The  claim  of  the 
Association  must  be  doubtful  that  they 
speak  for  the  residents  of  the  Mill  Ward, 
let  alone  for  the  residents  of  Bushey 
generally.  It  is  nothing  new  for  such  an 
association  to  find  fault  with  .their  local 
Council,  or  for  that  matter,  for  such  an 
■association  to  think — or  to  be  induced 
to  think — that  they  would  get  more  sym- 
pathetic treatment  from  a neighbouring 
local  authority. 

The  evidence  contains  some  conflict- 
ing and  misleading  statements.  We  pre- 
sume from  .the  first  sentence  that  they 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  he  advantageous  for  only  the  dis- 
trict known  as  the  Mill  Ward  and  two 
streets  in  St.  James  Ward,  to  be  made 
part  of  the  County  Borough.  Yet  in  the 
rest  of  their  evidence,  the  association 
talk  about  “ Bushey  ” and  “ Bushey  resi- 
dents”, as  if  they  were  purporting  to 
represent  the  views  of  Bushey  and 
Bushey  residents  generally. 

If  ever  two  sentences  were  in  direct 
conflict,  surely  it  must  be  the  first  and 
second  sentences  contained  in  paragraph 
I of  the  Association’s  evidence.  As  we 
understand  it,  what  they  are  saying  is 
that  Bushey  should  be  kept  out  of  Lon- 
don and  its  suburbs  because  it  is  a 
country  district  forming  an  integral  part 
■of  the  Green  Belt,  but  that  it  should  be 


put  in  to  Watford  because  it  is  no  longer 
a country  district! 

The  Association  then  go  on  to  deal 
with  Education.  They  seem  to  think  that 
because  the  Hertfordshire  County  Coun- 
cil have  found  it  convenient  to  set  up 
the  office  of  the  South  West  Herts  Divi- 
sional Education  Executive  in  Watfoid, 
and  because  the  area  covered  by  this 
Executive  is  more  or  less  the  same  as  the 
area  proposed  by  Watford  for  a County 
Borough,  that  is  a good  reason  for  Wat- 
ford to  become  the  Local  Education 
Authority.  We  wonder  whether  the 
members  who  prepared  the  Association’s 
evidence  have  had  the  advantage  of 
studying  the  admirable  evidence  pre- 
sented to  you  by  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, particularly  that  part  in  which  the 
Ministry  give  the  reasons  why  the 
creation  of  county  boroughs  in  the 
Metropolitan  fringes  of  Essex,  Kent, 
Surrey  and  Hertfordshire  would  have 
serious  educational  disadvantages. 

When  the  Association  say  in  their 
evidence  that  many  Bushey  children  have 
to  attend  school  in  the  Borough  of  Wat- 
ford, they  must  be  aware  .that  many 
-more  Watford  children  attend  schools  itl 
Bushey.  Because  of  the  shortage  of  land 
in  Watford,  the  Watford  Technical  High 
School  has  had  to  be  provided  in 
Bushey,  and  also  many  children  from 
outside  the  District  attend  the  Bushey 
Grammar  School  and  the  Bushey  Meads 
Secondary  Modern  School,  let  alone  the 
many  fine  private  schools  in  Bushey.  In 
fact,  Bushey  is  noted  as  an  educational 
centre  and  we  might  claim  that  educa- 
tion was  one  of  our  chief  industries! 
The  Branch  Library  in  Bushey  is  one  of 
the  finest  provided  by  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Council  in  the  whole  County, 
and  to  say  that  it  is  inadequate  is  an 
absolutely  gross  misrepresentation  of  the 
facts. 

Dealing  with  Environmental  Health 
the  Association  say  that  Bushey’s  Open 
Air  Swimming  Bath  has  “ as  yet  ” no 
filtration.  In  fact,  a filtration  .plant  has 
been  installed  and  came  into  operation 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  season. 
But  for  the  fact  that  the  Minister  at  first 
refused  loan  sanction,  the  filtration  plant 
would  have  been  installed  some  seasons 
ago.  We  certainly  do  not  accept  it  as  a 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  Bushey 
swimmers  use  the  Watford  baths — cer- 
tainly not  in  the  summer  months  at  any 
rate. 
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The  Association’s  comparison  of 
Bushey’s  facilities  for  Parks  and 
Recreation  Grounds  with  Watford’s  faci- 
lities is  very  misleading.  They  say  that 
Bushey  has  only  38  acres  as  compared 
with  Watford.’s  878  acres.  The  Borough, 
in  their  evidence,  make  it  clear  that  261 
of  their  878  acres  is  leased  to  a private 
Golf  Club  over  which  the  public  have 
only  certain  rights  of  access  by  definite 
paths,  and  that  another  161  acres,  com- 
prising Whippendell  Woods,  is  outside 
the  Borough  altogether  (it  is  actually  on 
the  far  side  of  the  Borough  from 
Bushey  and  therefore  little  patronised  by 
any  Bushey  people). 

While  Bushey  only  owns  38  acres  of 
land  which  is  at  present  laid  out  as  parks 
and  recreation  grounds,  the  Council 
own  16-5  acres  of  former  tipping  land 
which  is  to  be  laid  out  as  playing  fields 
in  the  near  future.  The  County  Develop- 
ment Plan  also  makes  provision  for  a 
further  110  acres  of  public  open  space 
adjoining  the  River  Colne.  The  acquisi- 
tion and  development  of  this  land  will 
enable  Bushey  to  achieve  more  than  the 
standard  of  parks  and  playing  fields  laid 
down  by  the  Greater  London  Plan. 
Then,  of  course,  there  are  the  large  areas 
of  school  playing  fields,  and  two  exten- 
sive private  golf  courses,  all  of  which 
enable  the  district  to  be  kept  open.  We 
think  that  so  far  as  parks  and  recreation 
grounds  are  concerned,  the  Association 
are  certainly  not  batting  on  a very  good 
wicket. 

Then  the  Association  say  that  our 
Refuse  Collection  service  is  unsatisfac- 
tory and  uneconomic.  There  are  many 
advantages  in  employing  contractors. 
The  firm  employed  by  the  Council  also 
serves  a number  of  the  London  Boroughs 
and  provides  a weekly  collection  with  the 
greatest  of  regularity.  We  receive  very 
few  complaints  from  our  residents  and 
the  service  is  certainly  not  uneconomic 
as  the  Association  maintain.  In  fact, 
during  the  last  financial  year,  the  house 
and  trade  refuse  service  cost  Bushey  a 
rate  of  10-25d.  in  the  £ compared  with 
the  average  of  lT34d.  in  the  £ for  all 
the  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  of  just  over  Is.  in 
the  £ for  all  local  authorities  in  Hertford- 
shire. 

Nor  can  we  agree  with  the  Association 
when  they  say  that  planning  should  be 
“ centralised  ”.  We  believe  that  plan- 
ning functions  are  best  carried  out  by 
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an  authority  covering  a wide  area,  and 
we  have  no  quarrel  with  the  way  in 
which  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council 
prepared  their  Development  Plan,  on 
which  we  were  fully  consulted.  Nor 
do  we  feel  that  there  is  very  much  wrong 
with  the  form  of  the  County  Council’s 
Planning  Delegation  Agreement — it  is  on 
account  of  the  unsympathetic  and  in- 
elastic operation  of  the  Agreement  that 
we  find  fault  with  the  County  Council. 

With  regard  to  Representation  on  the 
proposed  County  Borough  the  Associa- 
tion apparently  agree  our  calculation  that 
Bushey  would  probably  only  have  six 
representatives  (equal  to  10  per  cent,  of 
the  total  representation).  As  we  have 
pointed  out  in  our  written  evidence,  we 
do  not  think  that  this  would  be  a really 
adequate  representation  on  the  County 
Borough  Council,  let  alone  on  all  its 
Committees.  For  our  part,  we  would 
much  sooner  have  a representation  of  15 
Urban  District  Councillors  and  two 
County  Councillors  than  only  six 
County  Borough  Councillors,  who  would 
not  necessarily  have  to  live  in  Bushey. 

We  would  very  much  like  to  know 
what  the  Association  mean  when  they 
say  that  Bushey  has  only  “ amateur  ” 
Fire  and  Ambulance  Services.  We  feel 
that  the  Members  of  the  County 
Council’s  Fire  and  Ambulance  Services 
may  be  rather  hurt  by  the  Association’s 
description  of  them.  The  Bushey  Fire 
Station  relies  on  fully  trained  retained 
firemen  and  their  record  in  fire-fighting 
and  competition  work  is  second  to  none. 
The  Ambulance  Service  is  largely  on  a 
full  time  basis. 

In  concluding  this  statement  we  should 
like  to  refer  briefly  to  the  evidence  of 
the  Ministiy  of  Education  where  they 
say  thait  it  is  not  a practical  proposition 
to  wipe  the  slate  clean  and  begin  again, 
unless  the  present  system  has  patently 
broken  down,  and  also  where  they  say 
that  “there  is  no  part  of  the  area  in 
which  the  present  system  of  educational 
administration  does  not  work  at  least 
comparatively  well.  The  weaknesses  that 
exist  are  either  not  of  such  a nature  or 
not  so  serious  as  to  call  for  a surgical 
operation  to  cure  them  ”. 

We  think  that  these  words  of  wisdom 
might  be  applied  to  other  services  besides 
■education.  The  pattern  of  local  govern- 
ment administration  in  South  West  Herts 
has  been  well  tried  and  found  not  want- 
ing. In  our  opinion,  there  are  no  very 
A 5 
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serious  defects.  The  Bushey  Urban 
District  Council  is  a comparatively  small 
authority,  but  we  are  convinced  that  it 
is  a perfectly  healthy  body  and  in  no 
way  in  need  of  surgery.  We  flatly  with- 
hold our  voluntary  consent  to  such  an 
operation. 

4902.  Miss  Johnston : Thank  you  very 
much,  Councillor  Hudson.  Would  any 
other  member  of  your  delegation  wish  to 
add  anything  to  what  you  have  said? 

1 do  not  think  so  at  this  stage, 

Madam  Chairman.  There  is  a revised 
statement  of  statistics  brought  up  to 
date,  which  perhaps  I could  ask  the  Clerk 
to  put  in.  I do  not  know  whether  he 

wishes  to  make  any  comment  on  it? 

(Mr.  Everatt .)  Yes,  I would  like  to.  make 
just  one  comment,  Madam  Chairman. 
On  the  second  page  you  will  see  we  have 
worked  out  a comparison  of  population 
densities,  and  this  does  show  that  the 
density  of  population  per  acre  for  Bushey 
is  4-883  persons  per  acre,  whereas  in  the 
borough  of  Watford  it  is  13-848  persons 
per  acre.  I think  that  supports  our  con- 
tention that  the  districts  are  entirely 
different  in  character. 

4903.  I think  one  could  almost  sum 
up  what  you  have  said  by  saying  that 
you  are  no  part  of  Watford  and  still 
less  are  you  any  part  of  London,  but  we 
would  just  like  to  discuss  a little  whether 
you  have  any  links  at  all  with  London. 
Does  that  part  of  your  working  popula- 
tion which  docs  not  work  either  in 
Bushey  or  in  Watford  go  to  London, 

generally  speaking? Councillor 

Hudson:  Some  of  them  go  to  London, 
but  really  quite  a small  number,  and  I 
know  one  may  say  that  Middlesex  should 
be  included  in  the  figures  of  people  who 
come  inwards,  but  quite  a few  people 
work  just  over  the  boundaries — there  is  a 
large  research  laboratory  on  Stanmore 
Common  which  takes  -a  number  of 
people  from  Bushey,  and  quite  a few 
people  do  work  in  Harrow  and  that  area 
without  going  right  into  London. 

4904.  Are  there  many  who  oome  into 

London? The  figure,  according  to  the 

1951  census,  of  people  who  work  right 
in  London  is  983— that  is  less  than  one- 
seventh  of  our  working  population.  That 
was  in  1951. 

4905.  Professor  Mackenzie:  Could  I 
just  interpolate  there  and  ask  whether 
you  have  any  local  evidence  of  the  trend 
since  1951?  This  is  a point  we  have 


been  putting  to  other  local  authorities. 
As  you  know,  the  1951  figures  are  the 
-latest  official  figures,  but  we  are  also 
anxious  to  know  what  your  impression 
is,  how  these  figures  have  been  changing 
over  what  is  now  getting  on  for  ten 
years.  Has  there  been  a proportionate 
-increase  in  the  number  of  people  from 
your  area  working  in  Watford  or  work- 
ing in  London  and  Middlesex,  or  work- 
ing looally?  Have  you  any  general 
notion  as  to  how  it  has  been  moving?  It 
must  have  changed  a good  deal,  I 

imagine. -There  probably  is  no  doubt 

that  it  has  changed,  but  we  have  abso- 
lutely no  concrete  evidence  as  to  what 
the  present  position  is.  I think  it  would 
be  fair  to  say  that  probably  less  people 
are  going  up  to  London;  travelling  into 
London  is  very  difficult,  and  X know 
people  will  always  take  the  opportunity 
to  get  out,  if  they  can.  There  has  been 
over  the  past  eight  years  quite  a bit  of 
development  in  Bushey  itself.  Several 
of  our  larger  industrial  concerns  along 
the  Watford  by-pass  have  had  major  ex- 
tensions, and  we  have  also  had  quite  a 
large  commercial  undertaking  in  Bushey 
Village  itself,  and  so  I would  say  that 
probably  more  people  work  locally  now, 
a higher  proportion,  than  at  the  time  of 
the  1951  census. 

4906.  But  not  necessarily  in  Watford? 
No,  in  the  district. 

4907.  This  local,  development  may  be 

in  Bushey  or  in  North  Middlesex? 

Yes.  I admit  that  some  of  the  people 
who  work  in  these  extensions  in  Bushey 
may  of  course  oome  from . Watford,  We 
have  no  real  means  of  telling.  Wo  could 
certainly  never  find  out  where  people 
who  live  in  Bushey  go  to  work ; we 
might  be  able  to  find  out  where  the 
people  who  work  in  Bushey  oome  from, 
but  it  is  not  really  a practical  proposi- 
tion. 

4908.  There  are  unlikely  to  be  any 
official  statistics  before  the  next  census? 
Quite. 

4909.  Miss  Johnston:  The  Under- 

ground comes  up  to  Bushey  now,  does 

it  not? No,  Madam  Chairman.  The 

London  Transport  Executive,  or  what- 
ever it  was  called  in  pre-war.  days,  did 
draw  up  plans  for  the  extension  of  the 
Underground  to  Bushey  Heath,  to  the 
roundabout  on  the  Watford  by-pass. 
They  started  to  build  carriage  sheds  just 
outside  the  boundary,  which  are  now 
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used  as  an  omnibus  repair  depot,  and 
they  purchased  quite  a lot  of  land  in 
Bushey  which  at  one  time  would  prob- 
ably have  been  used,  as  far  as  I know, 
for  an  extension  through  ultimately  to 
Watford.  I do  not  know  if  those  plans 
were  ever  made  public,  but  they  pur- 
chased quite  large  tracts  of  land,  most 
of  which  in  our  area  we  have  since 
bought  from  them  and  used  for  housing 
development.  So  there  is  absolutely 
no  hope  that  London  Transport  will  ex- 
tend its  rail  services  to  Bushey.  Perhaps 
you  may  be  thinking  of  the  Bakerloo 
branch? 

4910.  Yes. Along  with  the  London 

Midland  region,  which  comes  through  a 
station  known  as  Bushey  and  Oxhey. 

4911.  Yes,  I wondered  whether  that 

was  recent? No,  that  has  been  going 

for  many,  many  years,  X do  not  even 
know  how  far  it  goes  back,  longer  than 
I have  been  in  the  district.  That  service 
is  not  much  used  by  the  people  of 
Bushey,  if  you  are  going  into  London 
or  anywhere  in  that  direction  you  have 
to  go  back  towards  Watford  to  get  it. 
Of  course,  we  are  suggesting  that  the 
station  forecourt  of  that  station  should 
be  included  in  Bushey  if  the  alternative 
proposals  are  accepted.  That  would  then 
come  into  the  enlarged  area. 

4912.  Now  as  to  links  with  Watford, 
obviously  as  you  have  said  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  educational  interchange,  and 
I suppose  the  faot  that,  although  they 
are  administered  by  the  county  council, 
the  education  and  health  and  children’s 
officers  are  in  Watford  docs  mean  that 
there  is  a good  deal  of  coming  and  going 

over  them? Yes,  the  county  divisional 

officers,  county  welfare  officer,  educa- 
tion officer  and  so  on  certainly  have  their 
offices  at  Watford.  It  is  I suppose  a 
convenient  centre  for  the  county  council 
to  look  after  this  part  of  the  county, 
but  of  course  some  of  those  offices  do 
not  deal  just  with  South  West  Hertford- 
shire, some  of  them  are  West  Hertford- 
shire ; the  highways  division  is  not  South 
West  Hertfordshire,  it  is  West  Hertford- 
shire, and  it  includes  areas  which  are 
part  of  North  Hertfordshire. 

4913.  But  the  administration  is  in 

Watford? Yes. 

4914.  So  whether  or  not  you  were  in 
a county  or  a county  borough,  you 
would  be  going  to  Watford  in  connection 

with  those  services? Whenever  it  was 

necessary  to  attend  at  the  offices,  yes. 


4915.  And  by  and  large  would  you  say 
that  most  people  shop  in  Watford  or  in 
the  other  places  you  mentioned,  apart 

from  local  shopping? 1 think  the 

general  attitude  of  most  Bushey  people 
is  that  they  will  go  to  Watford  when  it 
is  worth  while  and  to  get  a lot  of  things. 
People  would  not  go  to  Watford,  as  you 
say,  for  local  shopping.  We  have  ade- 
quate shopping  facilities  in  Bushey  for 
all  local  shopping.  And  of  course  a lot 
of  people  who  live  on  Bushey  Heath — 
that  is  the  southern  edge  of  the  area — 
definitely  prefer  to  go  to  Edgware  and 
Stanmore,  and  even  to  Barrow,  where 
there  is  far  less  congestion  in  the  main 
shopping  centre  than  there  is  in  Watford 
High  Street,  and  of  course  there  are  not 
the  parking  problems  and  things  like  that. 

4916.  Looking  at  the  map,  Bushey 
looks  rather  like  an  oblong  island  in 
the  middle  of  green,  and  then  other 
development  down  by  the  railway ; is 
there  really  complete  affinity  between  the 
railway  part  and  the  village  you  have 

described? 1 would  say  yes.  Madam 

Chairman,  because  this  green  belt  to 
which  I referred  earlier — which  perhap; 
the  surveyor  would  be  kind  enough  to 
point  out  for  us  on  the  map  on  the 
'blackboard,  it  may  help  you — consists 
of  the  playing  fields  of  the  two  Masonic 
schools,  the  grammar  school,  the  techni- 
cal high  school  and  the  Caledonian 
school.  That  green  belt  does  not  separ- 
ate Bushey  from  Bushey,  what  it  does 
is  to  preserve  a certain  amount  of  open- 
ness down  that  end  of  the  district.  But 
the  piece  you  mentioned,  what  we  call 
the  Grange  Road  area,  is  definitely  part 
of  Bushey ; the  people  who  live  there 
consider  themselves  to  be  Bushey.  They 
are  completely  unlike  any  of  the  adjoin- 
ing area  of  Watford.  The  adjoining  area 
of  Watford,  the  other  side  of  the  rail- 
way, is  an  area  which  contains  a gas- 
works, a scrap  metal  yard,  and  one  or 
two  other  industrial  concerns,  a few 
rather  old  and  dilapidated  residential 
areas,  and  in  fact  it  is  completely  un- 
like our  part  adjoining  the  railway  there, 
which  is  what  one  might  describe  as  a 
good  class  residential  area.  The  people 
there  definitely  belong  to  Bushey,  they 
would  tell  you  so. 

4917,  They  would  come  up  to  Bushey 
for  shopping,  church,  and  that  sort  of 

thing? They  would,  and  they  do  — 

Councillor  Goddard : And  I think  it 
correct  to  say.  Madam  Chairman,  that 
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the  railway  and  the  river  which  form 
the  western  boundary  make  a very  much 
more  impenetrable  barrier  than  the  play- 
mg  fields  whioh  might  at  first  sight 
appear  to  divide  one  part  of  Bushey  from 
the  other. 

4918.  Then  may  we  go  on  to  your 
proposals?  I would  first  of  all  like  to 
establish  that,  supposing  there  were  no 
question  of  surrounding  areas  being 
altered,  you  would  be  content  with 

Bushey  as  it  is? Councillor  Hudson: 

Very  definitely,  Madam  Chairman. 

4919.  It  is  only  because  of  possible 
changes  that  you  are  looking  at  what 

would  be  the  best  way  to  do  it? Yes, 

we  appreciate  that  Watford  Rural  Dis- 
trict is  a rather  cumbersome  sort  of 
area  they  have  said  so  themselves,  and 
obviously  something  will  have  to  be 
done  with  it.  We  feel  that  the  parish  of 
Aldenham,  although  admittedly  Radlett 
is  a little  different  front  the  centre  of 
Bushey,  is  a similar  type  of  area,  it  is  far 
more  like  us  than  it  is  like  Watford,  and 
so  from  that  point  of  view  alone  we 
feel  we  have  a better  case  for  amalgama- 
tion with  the  parish  of  Aldenham  than 
has  the  borough  of  Watford. 

4920.  Would  you  say  Radlett  had  more 
affinity  with  you  than  Chorleywood, 
which  you  said  you  like  but  there  is  no 

affinity? Yes,  Madam  Chairman,  T 

would.  They  are  not  quite  the  same 
sort  of  district.  Chorleywood  I think  is 
even  more  rural  than  we  are.  Radlett 
is  very  much  the  same  sort  of  area,  and 
in  fact  quite  a lot  of  community  of 
association  does  exist.  There  was  in  the 
past,  until  a few  years  ago,  a Radlett 
and  Bushey  horse  show,  and  quite  a 
number  of  organisations  cover  the  same 
area.  For  instance,  we  are  in  the  same 
parliamentary  constituency,  and  you  will 
find  that  probably  from  that  point  of 
view  you  get  a certain  amount  of  inter- 
change of  ideas,  and  sc  on.  Then  of 
course  many  of  the  children  in  Radlett 
come  to  Bushey  now,  to  our  secondary 
modern  school  and  to  the  grammar 
school.  We  run  quite  a number  of 
ooaches  every  day  for  the  children. 

4921.  Radlett  is  in  the  same  educa- 
tional division? Yes.  I believe  some 

of  the  ohildren  from  Radlett — perhaps 
the  Clerk  will  put  me  right  if  I am  wrong 
in  this — I believe  certain  children  do  go 
into  St.  Albans? — Mr.  Everett : That  is 
so ; a great  number  oome  into  the 


Bushey  Meads  secondary  modern  school, 
and  quite  a large  number  also  come  to 
Bushey  grammar  school. 

4922.  'But  would  it  be  fair  to  say  that 
the  people  of  Radlett  do  their  shopping 
and  so  on  in  St.  Albans,  and  that  is 

why  they  feel  drawn  that  way? 

Councillor  Hudson:  There  again,  for 
local  shopping  they  have  got  quite  a 
good  shopping  centre,  but  if  you  are 
relying  on  public  transport  there  is  a 
bus  service  whioh  goes  straight  up  to 
St.  Albans,  and  of  course  there  is 
another  bus  which  comes  through 
Bushey,  but  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
people  of  Radlett  would  shop  more  in 
St.  Albans  than  they  would  in  Bushey 
or  Watford. 

4923.  Of  oourse,  you  have  the  new 

road  going  through  between  you  and 
Radlett? Yes. 

4924.  You  stress  the  railway  on  one 
side,  but  not  a big  main  road  on  the 

other? Of  course,  that  road  has 

been  there  for  a long  time,  the 
Watford  by-pass.  Admittedly  it  is  going 
to  carry  more  traffic  in  future  when  Ihe 
St.  Albans  by-pass  is  opened,  but  at  the 
moment  it  is  not  an  impenetrable  bar- 
rier. We  have  a roundabout  there 
whioh  enables  traffic  to  get  on  and  across 
the  Watford  by-pass,  and  I believe  plans 
are  being  drawn  up  to  create  a flyover, 
and  so  there  will  be  no  difficulties  in 
road  communication.  But  of  course,  if 
you  have  the  town  map — is  it  the  Wat- 
ford map  you  have  got  there? 

4925.  Yes. That  probably  shows 

the  D-ring  road  which  runs  through 
Bushey  Heath  across  to  somewhere 
south  of  Radlett  and  will  also  provide, 
when  it  is  constructed,  which  I think 
will  he  in  1971,  a very  fine  system  of 
communication  with  that  part  of  the 
world. 

4926.  Where  would  it  go  on  to  from 

Radlett? Perhaps  I might  ask  the 

Surveyor  to  answer  that. — Mr.  Storey : 
I can  only  refer  to  the  county  map, 
Madam  Chairman.  I know  it  goes  south 
of  Radlett  towards  the  Barnet  area. 

4927.  It  does  not  link  to  any  other 
centre? — —Councillor  Hudson : In  that 
direction,  Madam  Chairman,  I should 
think  not. 

4928.  Could  we  turn  now  to  the  pro- 
posals on  Ihe  other  side.  I think  you 
propose  that  you  should  take  part  of 
Carpenders  PaTk;  what  sort  of  area  is 
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that? 1 believe  we  managed  to  show 

you  a little  piece  of  it  when  you  came 
to  see  us — it  is  an  area  which  was  de- 
veloped between  the  wars,  and  nearly  all 
for  owner-occupation.  Nearly  all  the 
houses  are  owned  by  the  people  who  live 
in  them.  A certain  number  were  let  at 
one  time,  but  I believe  a lot  of  those 
have  subsequently  been  bought  by  the 
(tenants.  There  is  of  course  a small 
amount  of  Watford  Rural’s  council 
housing  development  in  the  district, 
but  it  does  not  amount  to  very  much. 
And  I think  the  outlook  of  the  people 
who  live  there  is  much  the  same  as  ours. 
They  are  surrounded  at  the  back,  if  you 
look  at  them  as  facing  the  railway,  by 
the  same  fields  and  woods  as  adjoin 
Bushey.  It  is  really  quite  a short  dis- 
tance to  Carpenders  PaTk,  if  you  walk 
across  the  fields.  I know  it  may  be  said 
that  road  communications  do  not  exist 
between  the  two  districts  without  going 
into  someone  else’s  area.  Once  again 
of  course  the  D-ring  road  will  put  a stop 
to  that,  as  it  will  link  the  south  end  of 
Carpenders  Park  with  Bushey.  And  of 
course  if  these  proposals  were  to  be 
accepted  and  acted  upon  in  their  entirety, 
then  we  would  have  road  access  through 
the  borough  of  Watford,  through  the 
portion  of  the  borough  of  Watford 
which  we  suggest  should  be  added  to 
Bushey — that  is  the  piece  coloured  blue 
on  our  maps. 

4929.  Do  the  Carpenders  Park  people 

at  the  moment  come  up  to  you? -Not 

to  a large  extent,  no,  Madam  Chairman. 

4930.  They  go  to  Watford? But  I 

think  a large  number  of  the  people  in 
Carpenders  Park  would  say  that  they 
have  got  more  feeling  of  affinity  with 
Bushey  than  they  have  with  the  develop- 
ment on  the  other  side  of  the  railway. 
I am  aware  that  the  Watford  Rural 
Parish  Council,  which  includes  Carpen- 
ders Park  and  the  area  known  as 
South  Oxhey,  have  stated  that  they  have 
no  community  of  interest  with  Bushey 
whatsoever,  but  I have  no  doubt  that  if 
you  have  read  any  of  the  local  press 
during  the  period  since  you  were 
appointed  you  will  find  that  most  jpf 
these  statements  lhave  been  approved 
on  majority  decisions,  and  I do  not 
think  they  are  an  expression  of  the  wish 
of  the  people  in  Carpenders  Park.  If 
I may  say  so  at  this  point,  we  understand 
from  the  local  press  that  the  Watford 
Rural  Parish  Council  have  submitted 


further  evidence  to  you.  Unfortunately 
they  have  not  had  the  courtesy  to  send 
us  a copy,  and  so  we  are  unable  to  com- 
ment on  it.  But  perhaps  if  they  do  send 
us  one  at  some  later  date,  we  may  be 
able  to  put  in  written  comments. 

4931.  Then  we  come  to  the  blue  bit, 
which  is  a piece  of  Watford  which  you 
would  like  to  include  in  your  area,  is 

that  right? Yes,  Madam  Chairman. 

Of  course,  a lot  of  people  even  today 
think  that  part  is  Bushey ; very  many 
people  will  say : “ I went  to  such  and 
such  a public  house  in  Bushey  the  other 
day  ” and  in  actual  fact  they  are  in  the 
borough  of  Watford.  The  school  at  the 
cross  roads  there  comes  under  the 
Bushey  managers ; we  have  a managing 
body  for  five  primary  schools,  and  that 
is  one  of  them.  At  one  time  it  was 
called  the  Bushey  Urban,  I think — it 
was  the  Bushey  Urban  Parish  of  Wat- 
ford Rural  at  one  time ; eventually  that 
was  put  into  the  Watford  Borough, 
about  the  same  time  as  we  became  an 
urban  district.  And  Councillor  Goddard 
has  reminded  me  that  it  is  part  of  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Bushey. 

4932.  Does  the  railway  in  fact  create 
a boundary,  and  do  those  people  go  over 

the  boundary  to  shop,  and  so  on? 

The  people  in  that  part  of  the  area  have 
a few  local  shops,  the  usual  sort  of 
thing,  with  grocers,  greengrocers  and  so 
on. 

4933.  On  the  same  side  of  the  railway? 

Yes,  in  their  own  -area,  but,  of 

course,  for  ithe  larger  shops,  such  as  the 
chain  stores  and  so  on,  they  would  have 
to  go  up  to  Watford  High  Street. 

4934.  But  on  the  other  side  of  the 
railway,  is  there  development  they  would 

use,  for  shopping? Not  for  some 

considerable  distance,  no.  So  far  as  I 
know  there  is  one  little  newsagent  and 
sweet  shop  and  a motorcycle  shop,  and 
practically  nothing  else  until  you  get  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  main  shopping 
centre  in  Watford. 

4935.  Is  it  residential  or  industrial 
development  on  the  other  side  of  the 

road? On  the  other  side  from  us,  in 

Watford? 

4936.  Beyond  ithe  blue  bit. The 

bottom  of  Watford  High  Street  is  mainly 
industrial  development,  but  if  you  go 
from  Bushey,  turn  left  under  the  rail- 
way bridge,  then  you  come  to  an  area 
of  residential  development,  with  a public 
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open  space  on  your  right,  alongside  the 
river. 

4937.  What  sort  of  people  are  living 
down  there?  Are  they  old-established 

people?' In  the  part  we  are  suggesting 

we  should  take  over? 

4938.  Yes. Yes,  1 would  say  it  is 

all  fairly  old  development. 

4939.  Owning  their  own  houses,  that 

sort  of  place  again? Part  of  it,  yes, 

up  towards  Watford  Heath  they  are 
nearly  all  privately  owned,  but  some  of 
the  streets  actually  adjoining  Bushey 
boundary  may  contain  an  element  of 
rented  property,  but  not  council 
property. 

4940.  Sir  Charles  Morris'.  I would 
like  to  ask  one  question  about  Bushey 
grammar  school ; there  are  an  awful  lot 
of  children  from  Watford  and  South 
Oxhey  at  Bushey  grammar  school,  are 

there  not? There  are.  Of  course, 

there  are  three  grammar  schools  in 
South-West  Hertfordshire.  Rickmans- 
worth,  Watford  and  Bushey  have  a 
considerable  interchange  of  pupils,  there 
aTe  children  who  go  from  Bushey  to 
Rickmansworth. 

4941.  Yes,  noticeably  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  children  of  Bushey  grammar 

school  seem  to  come  from  Bushey? 

Yes,  that  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  origins  of  Bushey  grammar  school 
were  from  a school  which  I think  was 
originally  known  as  the  Watford  Central 
School.  It  was  elevated  to  the  status 
of  a grammar  school  and  moved  out 
to  Bushey,  and  that  may  have  something 
to  do  with  that  fact. 

4942.  Where  is  it  in  Bushey?  Do  the 
South  Oxhey  people  have  difficulty  in 

travelling? It  is  not  terribly  difficult, 

Sir.  They  would  have  to  get  a train 
or  a bus  to  Bushey  Station,  and  then 
they  can  get  on  a No.  311  bus,  and  it  is 
about  a ten  minute  walk  from  the  station. 

4943.  They  really  go  in  the  Watford 
direction ; in  fact  they  go  through 

Watford,  do  they? They  go  through 

that  little  piece  of  Watford.  It  depends 
how  they  come,  if  it  is  by  train  they  gat 
out  at  Bushey  Station  and  then  go  more 
or  less  through  Bushey. 

4944.  That  does  suggest  very  great 
■integration  there  between  Watford  and 
Bushey,  does  it  not?  There  are  rather 
less  than  one-third  of  the  pupils  of 


Bushey  grammar  school  coming  from 
Bushey,  and  very  substantially  more  from 
Watford  and  South  Oxhey  put  together? 

That,  of  course,  is  so,  Sir,  but  I 

suppose  .that  that  one-third  represents  the 
number  of  children  that  Bushey  can  pro- 
duce who  are  suitable  for  grammar 
school  education.  We  have  the  secondary 
modern  school,  which  I think  has  some- 
thing like  800  pupils. 

4945.  That  is  the  Bushey  Meads,  is  it? 
Yes. 

4946.  That  is  pretty  self-contained,  is 
it  not?  As  you  have  said,  it  brings  quite 

a few  from  Radlett? It  brings  quite  a 

few  from  Radlett,  very  few  from 
Watford. 

4947.  Yes,  rather  more  than  two-thirds 
oome  from  Bushey,  I think,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  ithe  rest  come  from  Radlett? 
Yes,  Sir,  that  is  so. 

4948.  Professor  Mackenzie'.  I think  I 
have  just  two  rather  disconnected  points. 
You  really  have  covered  this  in  a most 
comprehensive  way,  but  I was  left  a little 
uncertain  whether  you  were  opposing 
altogether  the  creation  of  a county 
borough  of  Watford,  or  whether  you 
were  simply  opposing  what  you  might 
call  a greater  WatfoTd.  Are  you  in  fact 
opposed  to  the  creation  of  a Watford 
county  borough  which  would  exclude 

Bushey? 1 think,  Sir,  we  would  have 

to  be  opposed  to  that.  Admittedly  the 
main  point,  which  we  hope  we  have 
made  this  morning,  is  that  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  included  in  any  form  of 
county  borough  of  Watford,  South-West 
Hertfordshire  or  whatever  you  like  .to 
call  it.  But  because  the  creation  of  a 
county  borough  in  that  part  of  .the  world 
would  undoubtedly  have  serious  effects 
on  the  county  rates,  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  we  would  be  opposed  to  it, 
because  it  would  mean  that  on  Watford’s 
calculations,  which  were  submitted  to 
you  last  week— I do  not  know  that  we 
can  even  accept  a lot  of  the  figures  they 
put  in  that  statement — on  their  proposal 
it  would  mean  'a  rise  of  llfd.  in  the  £ 
to  the  rest  of  the  county  rates,  and  I 
am  pretty  sure  that  even  a reduced  area 
would  mean  a considerable  rise  in  the 
county  rate. 

4949.  You  do  not  accept  their  point 
that  that  would  only  be  a temporary 
rise? No,  Sir. 
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4950.  That  there  is  so  much  industrial 

development  going  on  elsewhere  that  the 
county  rateable  value  is  likely  to  re- 
cover?  Of  course  there  may  be  some 

further  development,  although  we  hope 
that  the  new  town  era  is  nearly  coming 
to  an  end  in  Hertfordshire.  We  do  not 
know  but  we  hope  and  I believe  it  has 
been  said  that  the  L.C.C.  have  nearly 
finished  their  territorial  ambitions  in 
Hertfordshire  and  so  probably  that  will 
not  amount  to  very  much. 

4951.  Still  you  have  noted  yourself  the 
tendency  for  commercial  and  industrial 
development  to  draw  on  the  population 

which  is  already  in  Hertfordshire? 

Yes. 

4952.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  likely 

to  go  on  further  in  Bushey  itself  or  in 
other  areas? The  development? 

4953.  Yes. In  Bushey? 

4954.  In  Bushey  or  in  the  other 

adjacent  areas  of  the  county? It  is 

very  unlikely  because  the  county  de- 
velopment plan  which  has  been  approved 
and  should  stand  for  quite  fifteen  years 
or  so  now  makes  practically  no  provision 
for  extra  industrial  development  and  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  Herts  County  Coun- 
cil not  to  promote  any  new  development 
in  South  West  Herts  at  all  in  the  indus- 
trial sphere  unless  the  actual  building 
is  for  a firm  which  already  exists  in 
South  West  Herts,  the  idea  being  not 
to  increase  either  the  demands  for  labour 
or  the  supply  of  it  in  the  district  which, 
of  course,  would  undoubtedly  threaten 
the  green  belt  and  we  are  almost  fanatics 
on  the  question  of  the  green  belt.  We 
like  our  rural  area. 

4955.  I certainly  understood  that  there 
was  a ban  on  any  industrial  or  to  a 
lesser  extent  commercial  development 
which  would  draw  more  population  into 
South  West  Herts,  but  at  the  same  time 
I thought  it  was  the  policy  to  provide 
local  employment,  if  possible,  for  the 

population  already  there. Yes,  well, 

we  already  employ  somewhere  over  one 
half  of  our  local  population,  but  apart 
from  extensions  and  there  is  _ not  a lot 
left  now  because  our  industrial  area  is 
the  one  more  or  less  to  the  north  of  our 
district  on  that  map  and  very  little  of 
that  now  remains  to  be  developed,  very 
little  indeed,  so  there  cannot  be  much 
more  scope  for  employment  in  Bushey. 


4956.  Your  main  ground  then  of 

opposing  county  borough  status  for  Wat- 
ford within  any  boundaries  is  the  finan- 
cial one,  is  it? Not  entirely,  Sir,  oh, 

no. 

4957.  Would  you  like  to  amplify  that? 
—Yes.  The  financial  point,  of  course, 
is  a very  important  one.  As  I said  in 
our  opening  statement  our  rates  are  at 
the  moment  the  lowest  in  South  West 
Herts.  Even  Watford’s  calculations 
which  I say  we  do  not  accept  would 
show  that  if  they  were  true  would  affect 
Bushey  to  the  benefit,  I think,  of  a 
penny.  The  proposed  rate  for  the  county 
borough  would  be  17s.  9d.  as  against 
our  own  rate  at  the  moment  of  17s.  lOd. 
But  I do  not  think  we  can  accept  those 
calculations  because  they  talk  of  a differ- 
ence of  £280,000  between  what  was  sent 
to  County  Hall  from  the  whole  of  the 
area  and  what  was  spent  in  services.  As 
I understand  it  from  a question  I asked 
the  Town  Clerk,  these  figures  are  based 
on  an  apportionment  of  expenditure. 
You  cannot  employ  27-5  per  cent  of 
an  Education  Officer  or  32  per  cent  of  a 
Clerk  and  so  on  which  means  you  are 
bound  to  have  to  increase  your  expen- 
diture because  you  will  have  to  employ 
whole  local  government  officers  and  that 
is  not  a temporary  matter  at  all.  You 
will  have  to  go  on  doing  that  and  what 
is  more,  if  you  are  going  to  provide 
such  excellent  education  services,  for 
instance,  you  have  to  have  top  rate 
people  to  do  it. 

In  these  figures  I think  they  mention 
the  fact  that  they  have  got  £8,000  in  for 
planning.  You  could  not  run  a county 
borough  planning  department  for  £8,000. 
As  I say  I have  not,  and  I do  not  know 
whether  our  Treasurer  has  had  a full 
(opportunity  to  examine  these  figures. 
We  only  got  hold  of  a copy  of  them 
yesterday  or  the  day  before. 

4958.  I did  understand  these  figures 

had  been  accepted  by  the  County  Trea- 
surer at  least. 1 do  not  dispute  that, 

Sir.  They  are  probably  a fair  appor- 
tionment. What  I am  saying  is  they 
are  not  the  true  effect  of  what  would 
happen  to  our  county  borough  rate. 

4959.  In  fact  your  second  point  is  that 

a county  borough  would  be  less  econo- 
mical?  Quite  definitely. 

4960.  Not  only  'that  it  would  destroy 
the  present  basis  of  rateable  value,  it 
would  also  be  less  economical  in  the 
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provision  of  services? — —It  would  in- 
deed because  you  are  going  to  have  to 
have  your  top-tier  administrators  twice 
over  in  the  county.  It  is  not  necessary. 
The  present  administrators  at  County 
Hall  are  able  to  deal  quite  satisfactorily 
■with  most  of  the  major  services  and 
there  is  no  need  to  create  a second  set. 
/Apart  from  finance  we  have  already 
dealt  at  some  length  with  the  fact  that 
Bushey  is  quite  different  in  character 
from  Watford.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that. 

4961.  I was  putting  that  on  one  side 
and  taking  the  other  point  as  to  whether 
you  could  consider  what  your  attitude 
was  to  county  borough  status  for  IY.at- 

ford  excluding  Bushey? Excluding 

Bushey? 

4962.  I think  you  have  quite  largely 

covered  that. Councillor  Goddard'. 

Might  I add  one  further  point,  that  is 
that  we  regard  the  Metropolitan  green 
belt  as  an  indivisible  thing.  We  do  not 
merely  want  it  preserved  where  it  crosses 
our  own  territory.  We  believe  it  is 
right  and  proper  that  it  should  be  pre- 
served wherever  it  is.  Mr.  Hudson  has 
already  said  that  he  believes  that  the 
Hertfordshire  County  Council  is  an 
authority  much  more  likely  to  be 
jealous  of  preservation  of  the  green  belt 
than  the  county  borough  council  and 
that,  I think,  is  another  reason  why  we 
should  oppose  the  creation  of  a county 
borough  even  if  Bushey  were  excluded 
from  it. 

4963.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Many 

authorities  seem  to  think  or  even  to 
assume  that  the  green  belt  is  safe  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ministry  ; that  is  to  say,  that 

the  Ministry  would  look  after  that? 

Councillor  Hudson : I think,  Sir,  we 
could  answer  that  by  saying  the  Ministry 
probably  as  at  present  constituted  hut, 
of  course,  anything  could  happen  in  the 
future.  Ministries  can  change  and  so 
on  and  we  feel  that  a strong  county 
council  is  probably  far  more  able  to  look 
after  the  green  belt  than  if  you  start 
chopping  the  responsibility  for  it  up  into 
smaller  areas  like  county  borough 

councils. Councillor  Goddard : I 

think  we  are  also  conscious  of  certain 
changes  of  view  on  the  part  of  successive 
Ministers  in  the  past  which  does  not  give 
us  complete  confidence  perhaps  in  the 
future  attitude  of  the  Ministry  towards 
the  green  belt. 


4964.  Professor  Mackenzie : I wonder 
if  you  have  considered  another  theoreti- 
cal possibility.  It  may  only  be  a 
theoretical  one  but  I think  it  is  one  we 
could  look  at.  You  are  in  general  in 
favour  of  two-tier  government.  You 
seem  for  many  administrative  purposes 
— education,  for  instance,  welfare  head- 
quarters, health  services  headquarters — 
to  be  to  some  extent  administratively 
associated  with  the  South  West  Hertford- 
shire area  rather  than  with  Hertford 
itself.  A good  deal  has  emerged  about 
the  administrative  connections,  not  so 
much  with  Hertford  borough  as  with 
South  West  Hertfordshire  as  a whole. 
You  have  not  said  very  much  to  suggest 
that  you  are  closely  connected  with 
county  headquarters  in  Hertford.  One, 
as  I said,  theoretical  possibility  which 
one  should  look  at  is  that  there  should 
be  some  form  of  two-tier  government 
for  South  West  Herts,  not  necessarily  a 
South  West  Herts  County  Council,  but 
perhaps  you  could  think  of  it  in  those 
terms.  I mean  some  arrangement  which 
would  definitely  not  be  a county  borough 
which  would  preserve  the  existence  of 
Bushey  hut  would  bring  the  control  of 
South  West  Hertfordshire  services,  in- 
cluding this  green  belt  question,  more 
into  the  area  in  which  you  live  your- 
selves. I wonder  is  you  have  thought 
about  that  at  all? Councillor  Hud- 

son: To  a limited  extent,  Sir,  and  I 
■think  that  the  arguments  which  we  wish 
to  use  against  the  creation  of  a county 
borough,  particularly  the  financial  argu- 
ments which  is  the  main  point,  would 
apply  equally  well  to  Souilh  West  Herts 
County  Council. 

4965.  Do  you  think  it  would? 

Yes. 

4966.  .1  should  have  guessed  that  its 
rateable  value  would  be  pretty  good? 

The  rateable  value  would  be  pretty 

good  but  you  are  still  going  to  have  your 
complete  duplication  of  services  and 
everything  else.  We  might  be  possibly 
favourably  inclined  towards  some  sort 
of  two-tier  government  which  included 
a larger  area,  if  you  took  in  Hemel 
Hempstead  or  St.  Albans,  that  sort  of 
area,  or  possibly  even  go  over  the  bor- 
ders .and  take  a little  bit  of  somewhere 
else  in,  perhaps  Stanmore  or  even  a bit 
of  Buckinghamshire.  Then  you  might 
ibe  able  to  make  a new  county  council 
■which  was  a viable  unit,  hut  I think  if 
South  West  Herts  is  alone,  still  the 
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objections  remain.  You  have  compara- 
tively smaller  financial  resources  'to  run 
the  full  major  services. 

4967.  Population  would  be  quite  sub- 

stantial compared  with  say,  the  larger 
oounty  boroughs  in  the  country  as  a 
■whole?' About  180,000  is  it  not? 

4968.  Yes. Yes,  but  I cannot  see 

ithat  any  'benefit  would  accrue  to  us 
from  doing  this  purely  with  South  West 
Herts.  Watford’s  figures  I am  quite 
sure  will  not  bear  close  inspection. 

When  you  come  to  consider  what  your 
own  rate  levy  will  be  the  same  facts 
will  apply.  Admittedly  we  can  only 
compare  precepts  and  if  we  can  make 
our  services  a bit  cheaper  than  the  next 
fellows  we  shall  still  have  a bit  of  benefit 
that  way  but  I think  South  West  Herts 
alone  is  too  small  an  area. 

4969.  Do  you,  in  fact,  find  as  Coun- 
cillors that  you  go  to  Hertford  itself? 
Do  you  find  you  have  any  direct  con- 
nection with  county  headquarters  or  are 
your  dealings  mainly  with  county  offices 

of  one  soTt  or  another? We  do,  of 

course,  go  to  county  headquarters  when 
necessary. 

4970.  Is  it  often  necessary? Some 

of  us  go  more  often  Chan  others.  We 
•have,  of  course,  our  representative  on 
•the  Fire  Brigade  and  Ambulances  Com- 
mittee and  Public  Health  Committee. 
They,  of  course,  go  to  Hertford  a lot 
more  than  some  of  us  do.  But  there  are, 
of  course  other  meetings  which  are 
attended  from  time  to  time  and  we  do, 
as  you  say,  have  occasional  recourse  to 
•the  offices  in  South  West  Herts.  As  you 
will  know,  Sir,  there  is  a Divisional 
Execeutive  for  Education  but  not  for 
any  other  services. 

4971.  Yes. Councillor  Goddard: 

There  is  no  stand-offishness  at  all  on 
the  part  of  County  Hall.  It  is  a fact 
that  we  aTe  18  or  19  miles  away  across 
the  county  but  our  freedom  of  access 
and  welcome  at  County  Hall  is  quite  un- 
bounded. There  is  no  feeling  of  iron 
curtain  at  all  betwen  us  and  Hertford. 

4972.  You  feel  this  is  reasonably  con- 

venient? You  would  not  aspire  even  to 
having  some  sort  of  health  area  com- 
mittee or  some  other  planning  area  com- 
mittee, and  sort  of  decentralisation  com- 
parable with  the  existing  Education 
Executive— —Co  uncillor  Hudson : On 


the  health  angle,  Sir,  I would  like  to 
refer  to  Mr.  Butler  who  is  on  the  Health 
Committee.  I believe  that  the  county 
do  divide  their  district  up  but  perhaps 
ihe  could  amplify  that — Councillor 

Butler : The  county  is  divided  into  divi- 
sions from  the  point  of  view  of  health 
but  it  is  possible  that  because  <we  are 
so  near  Watford  or  rather  so  near  toe 
central  population  of  South  West  Herts 
that  we  have  no  difficulty  or  shortage 
with  regard  to  health  services.  We  are 
possibly  immune  from  the  'shortages 
which  imay  occur  in  the  more  rural 
areas. 

4973.  You  do  not  feel  any  lack  of 

control  or  contact,  nothing  that  would 
be  helped  by  having  an  area  commit- 
tee?  No.  The  county  health  commit- 

tee does  consist  of  representatives  of 
the  county  council.  There  are  twenty- 
seven  .members  of  the  county  council 
and  there  are  also  fourteen  members  of 
toe  various  districts  in  order  to  ensure 
that  .there  shall  be  representatives  of 
the  various  districts  .in  the  county  on  the 
health  committee.  By  some  gratuitous 
method  of  selection  we  might  not  have 
•any/body  from  Bushey  or  South  West 
Herts  on  the  committee  but  we  are 
represented  on  the  committee  and  we 
can  .make  our  views  known  and  we  have 
access  to  the  offices  by  reason  of  our 
membership  of  .the  committee. 

4974.  I take  it  the  committee  does  not 

meet  very  often? It  meets  basically 

once  a quarter.  There  are  other  meet- 
ings, perhaps  to  discuss  the  Medical 
Officer’s  report  and  there  is  a movement 
afoot  to  even  improve  on  that  by  some 
reorganisation  of  the.  committee’s  in- 
stitution of  sub-committees  and  so  on 
which  I am  not  in  a position  to  discuss 
at  the  moment  because  it  is  in  a state  of 
flux. — Councillor  Hudson  : Of  course 

we  also  have  contact  with  the  county 
council  through  our  two  County  Coun- 
cillors. They  are  both  quite  well  known 
in  the  district.  We  all  know  them  quite 
well  and  meet  them  on  frequent  occa- 
sions and  many  of  our  little  problems 
can  quite  nicely  be  ironed  out.  Of 
course  on  planning,  as  you  know,  we 
have  in  our  first  statement  of  evidence 
made  a certain  criticism  on  that,  I do 
not  know  whether  you  wish  to  deal 
with  that  now? 

Professor  Mackenzie : We  were  going 
to  go  on  to  discuss  services  separately. 
Perhaps  we  might  leave  that  for  the 
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moment.  I think  that  covers  my  general 
questions. 

4975.  Miss  Johnston'.  I think  one 
other  general  question  I would  like  to 
ask  is  whether  you  find  any  difficulty  at 
all  in  getting  candidates  to  stand  for 
local  council  or  for  county  council?—— 

I think,  Madam  Chairman,  that  the 
general  answer  to  that  would  be  no. 
Of  course,  I somewhat  deprecate  it  but 
the  elections  are  in  the  main  looked  on 
on  political  grounds  in  our  district.  At 
the  recent  urban  district  elections  in  May 
there  were  six  candidates  for  two  seats. 

I cannot  say  that  that  was  the  position 
in  my  own  ward  because  the  Chairman 
and  myself  were  returned  unopposed. 
In  the  other  ward  there  were  four  can- 
didates for  two  seats.  Whilst  I cannot 
speak  for  other  organisations  we  have 
enough  names  on  our  list  to  keep  the 
thing  going  on  satisfactorily  for  a long 
time. 

But  there  was  one  point,  Madam 
Chairman,  to  which  I would  like  to  come 
back  arising  from  a question  by  Profes- 
sor Mackenzie  on  our  reasons  for  keep- 
ing out  of  Watford.  One  which  really 
does  worry  us  is  the  fact  that  Watford 
have  only  about  1,000  building  plots  left 
for  their  own  development.  There  is  a 
lot  of  open  space  and,  of  course,  if  they 
become  the  planning  authority  they 
might  well  have  a nibble  here  and  there 
and  we  would  not  like  to  see  that 
happen. 

4976.  Sir  Charles  Morris : .But  it  is 
mainly  green  belt?— — It  is  mainly  green 
belt,  yes. 

4977.  Could  I ask  you  one  other 
general  question.  I wonder  if  you  could 
tell  us  something  about  your  order  of 
preference.  You  would  view  with  hor- 
ror, iwe  gather,  integration  into  a county 
borough  of  Watford.  You  would  view 
with  horror  integration  into  a unit  or 
system  of  London  government.  Would 
you  view  one  of  those  with  more  horror 

than  the  other? Sir,  to  use  your  own 

words,  they  are  pretty  horrible  ideas, 
tooth  of  -them  and  I think  very  much 
the  same  sort  of  social  reasons  apply. 
I do  not  know  if  you  know  Bushey  at 
all.  Six,  tout  Bushey  is  very  much  a vil- 
lage. I know  we  have  a population  of 
19,000  but  still  that  village  atmosphere 
remains.  When  you  go  south  to  -Lon- 
don you  have  street  after  street,  straight 
streets,  hardly  a tree  in  sight,  apart 
from  odd  places  like  Honey  Pot  Lane. 


Of  course  you  have  much  the  same 
sort  of  development  in  many  parts  of 
Watford,  Watford  has  not  got  anything 
like  the  proportion  of  green  belt  that 
we  have  got  and  so  probably  I would 
say  that  we  view  tooth  -proposals  with 
just  the  same  amount  of  horror.  I do 
not  know  whether  any  of  my  fellow 
Councillors  would  like  to  say  anything 
about  that  horror? — Councillor  Butler-. 
Yes,  I think  that  is  perfectly  true.  We 
would  object  to  that  kind  of  re-arrange- 
ment tout  largely  because  it  was  an 
attack  on  our  belief  in  the  local  form 
of  -government.  We  -think  that  is  an 
ideal  form  -of  government.  It  removes 
so  many  things.  In  planning  it  removes 
i-t  .froim  the  -judgment  of  the  peo-ple  at 
home.  -Pressures  will  be  exerted  on  a 
teaching  'body  not  to  teach  and  a num- 
ber of  decisions  are  made  at  a higher 
level.  We  -feel  ,it  is  -the  right  kind  of 
government  foT  -our  type  of  area.  It  has 
a number  of  advantages. 

4978.  You  'would  regard  the  two  as 

equally  horrible? Councillor  Hud- 

son : Yes,  Sir,  equally  horrible.  Possibly 
financially  ‘there  might  -be  -some  slight 
difference  but  there  again,  of  course, 
we  have  no  idea  what  -proposals  you 
are  going  to  tmak-e  for  London.  Where 
does  London  sto-p?  We  appreciate  that 
your  area  of  review  takes  in  Watford 
tout  you  imay  find  that  London  should 
stop  at  Hendon  or  somewhere  like  that. 

Miss  Johnston:  May  we  go  on  to  ask 
about  some  of  the  individual  services. 
Would  you  like  to  start,  Sir  Charles? 

4979.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  I do  not 
thi-nk  we  Teally  need  pursue  education 
further.  The  evidence  is  very  clear, 
I think,  and  the  things  that  -have  been 
said  this  morning  have  -made  it  even 
clearer,  but  .it  is  possible  -that  -the  repre- 
sentatives would  like  to  sa.y  something 

further  about  education. 1 do  not 

think  so,  Si-r,  unless  -any  of  -my  fellow 
delegates  have  anything  -to  add  about  St. 
We  are  quite  satisfied  -with  the  educa- 
tion system  as  it  is  run  at  the  moment, 
There  are  minor  -points  as  to  whether 
we  can  have  a -bigger  school  but  they 
are  really  not  even  matters  for  'the  local 
authority.  I see  those  points  because 

I sit  on  most  of  the  major  bodies. 

Councillor  Goddard:  One  of  'the  few 
things  in  which  I think  we  agree  w-ith 
Watford  is  -that  Hertfordshire  County 
Council  is  a very  enlightened  education 
authority. 
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Sir  Charles  Morris:  I have  no  more 
questions. 

4980.  Miss  Johnston : You  find  the 

work  on  divisional  committees  worth- 
while?  Councillor  Hudson : I do  not 

actually  sit  on  the  Divisional  Executive 
myself  but  I think  that  'the  people  who 
jdo  are  reasonably  satisfied  that  they 
are  not  entirely  wasting  their  time.  I 
know  that  the  Divisional  Executive  has 
somewhat  limited  powers  ibut  I think 
you  .probably  have  heard  of  that  from 
the  Chairman  of  .the  Divisional  Execu- 
tive in  another  capacity  here.  Probably 
there  is  not  a lot  of  what  has  been  said 
that  we  would  quarrel  with. 

Miss  Johnston : Have  you  anything 
on  environmental  health? 

4981.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Again  I 
think  the  points  have  been  cleared  up 
in  'the  part  of  the  opening  statement 
you  made  about  the  New  Ratepayers’ 
Association.  You  have  put  your  views 
very  clearly,  I think,  and  I do  not  .think 
I should  want  to  ask  any  questions, 
but  I do  not  know  whether  you  would 
want  to  say  any  more  on  the  aspect  of 
the  environmental  health  services  at  all? 

1 do  not  think  so,  Sir.  As  far  as 

the  New  Ratepayers  are  concerned  we 
are  really  convinced  they  do  not  represent 
the  area  of  the  Mill  Ward  let  alone  the 
whole  of  Bushey.  I do  not  know,  per- 
haps .the  Clerk  will  tell  ,me  what  the 

population  of  Mill  Ward  is? Mr. 

Everatt:  Population  4,000,  electorate 

3,101,  so  .probably  something  over  4,000. 
But  the  whole  of  Mill  Ward  is  not 
covered  by  this  New  Ratepayers’  Associa- 
tion. The  Mill  Ward  also  covers 
Patchetts  Green  which  the  Ratepayers’ 
Association  does  not  represent.— Coun- 
cillor Hudson : Patchetts  Green  is  a de- 
lightful little  hamlet  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Watford  By-pass  and  the  out- 
look of  the  people  who  live  there  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  all  'the  rest  of 
Bushey.  This  New  Ratepayers’  Associa- 
tion has  got  in  this  area  a lot  of  recent 
development,  .people  who  have  come  to 
Bushey  since  the  war  and  .probably  'have 
not  yet  grown  to  feel  that  they  love 
Bushey  and  have  not  any  sense  of 
loyalty  to  Bushey  or  anything  'like  that. 
They  have  a lot  of  trouble  'there  for 
which  the  council  ds  blamed,  altogether 
quite  wrongly.  It  is  an  area  which  con- 
sists of  a large  number  of  private 
streets.  The  council  have  done  prac- 
tically everything  in  its  .power — certainly 


everything  in  its  powers — to  cure  this 
trouble.  I think  that  is  probably  a 
source  of  a lot  of  feeling  in  this  New 
Ratepayers’  Association  because  I think 
it  would  almost  be  safe  to  .say  there  are 
miles  of  private  streets,  some  of  which 
are  in  poor  condition  but  because  of 
lack  of  development  and  so  on  we  are 
even  precluded  from  taking  proceedings 
under  the  Private  Street  Works  Act. 

4982.  Could  at  be  that  the  refuse  col- 
lection service  is  less  good  in  that  part 

than  in  other  parts  of  Bushey? No, 

Sir.  The  .refuse  collection  is  equally 
good  in  all  parts  of  Bushey.  We  have 
collection  once  .a  week  without  fail.  Per- 
haps the  odd  dustbin  is  forgotten  be- 
cause the  gate  was  locked.  The  contrac- 
tors empty  every  dustbin  every  week.  At 
the  moment  the  contractors  employ 
two  and  four-fifth  vehicles  on  this. 
In  other  words  we  have  two  vehicles 
every  day  of  the  week  and  another  one 
for  four  days.  A year  ago  we  only  had 
it  for  'two  days  but  we  now  find  with 
continuing  housing  development  it  is 
necessary  for  it,  come  .an  extra  couple 
of  days. 

As  regards  the  employment  of  con- 
tractors we  have  actually  gone  into  the 
question  several  times  recently  whether 
we  should  run  our  own  refuse  collection 
service.  As  the  estimated  costs  would 
have  .been  very  much  the  same  as  those 
which  we  pay  to  the  contractors  there 
seemed  to  be  no  advantage  in  changing 
-the  system  because  if  one  of  the  vehicles 
breaks  down,  that  is  all  right,  the  con- 
tractors have  lots  of  them,  they  are  a very 
big  firm  of  contractors,  they  can  send 
another  vehicle  out.  If  a man  is  sick 
they  can  .put  on  another  man.  If  we 
run  the  service  .ourselves  we  should  have 
to  carry  a spare  vehicle  and  at  least  half 
a crew  which  is  a waste  of  money.  So 
we  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  way  we 
do  our  refuse  collection. 

4983.  You  .told  us  about  'the  filtration 
plant  at  the  swimming  bath.  Was  there 
some  public  feeling  about  that  before 

you  were  able  to  instal  filtration? 

I think,  Sir,  it  has  been  a thing  which 
has  been  debated  for  many  years.  The 
first  consideration  was  given  to . the  in- 
stallation of  that  filtration  plant  in  1939. 
Of  course  .the  war  years  intervened  and 
nothing  was  done.  Then  after  the  war 
there  was  a succession  of  shortages  of 
materials,  no  permission,  shortage  of 
.this  and  shortage  of  that  and  then,  of 
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course,  might  at  the  end  when  we  eventu- 
ally decided  we  would  go  ahead  with  it 
there  was  the  credit  squeeze  and  that 
lasted  two  or  three  years.  As  I said 
in  the  opening  Istatement,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fact  we  were  not  able  to 
get  permission  it  would  have  been  done 
some  long  time  ago. 

4984.  You  told  us  Watford  Swimming 
Club  now  uses  your  baths  in  the  sum- 
mer. Would  that  be  after  you  put  in 

the  filtration  .plant? 1 am  not  quite 

sure  what  the  present  position  is  because 
we  have  now  opened  the  bath  to  the 
public  on  Sunday  morning  .but  for  the 
past  two  or  three  seasons  they  have 
been  using  it  on  Sunday  mornings  for 
training  sessions  without  filtration.  Mind 
you,  the  water  was  purified.  I iam  told 
.that  they  are  still  using  it. 

4985.  As  well  as  the  Watford  bath? — - 
Yes,  although,  of  course,  I suppose  they 
cannot  get  the  facilities  in  Watford. 

4986.  Miss  Johnston : Does  the  local 
council  cleanse  private  streets? — —We 
do  not  cleanse  private  streets.  That  state- 
ment, .by  and  large,  is  tone  and  I believe 
we  have  one  or  two  arrangements  with 
the  War  Office  to  cleanse  some  of  their 
private  streets.  We  do  not  otherwise 
cleanse  private  streets.  We  do  cleanse 
some  of  the  unclassified  county  roads 
by  agreement,  on  the  county’s  behalf. 

4987.  They  cleanse  them  themselves? 
— -In  Bushey  they  only  cleanse  classi- 
fied county  roads.  There  are  some  un- 
classified oounty  roads  which  are  a 
hang-over  from  the  days  when  the  area 
was  part  of  the  rural  district  and.  we 
cleanse  those  and  recover,  I think  it  is 
on  a fifty/fifty  basis. 

4988.  Professor  Mackenzie : I was  not 
fortunate  enough  to  visit  Bushey  and  I 
wonder  if  on  the  housing  side  I could 
begin  by  asking  you  to  amplify  a little 
what  you  said  about  further  develop- 
ment in  Bushey  itself.  What  I have  in 
front  of  me  is  actually  'the  Watford  map 
which  I think  corresponds  to  the  plan- 
ning map  which  shows  a good  deal  of 
what  appears  to  be  development  land 
available  in  Bushey  itself? — —No,  Sir, 
there  is  not  a lot  of  land  available.  In 
actual  fact  in  matters  of  detail,  some 
small  matters  of  detail,  this  map  is  in- 
accurate. It  shows  an  area  of  land 
on  the  western  side  of  Bushey.  You 
will  .probably  see  the  little  square  piece 


about  with  a dotted  line  across  it. 
That  <is  actual  allotments  south  of  Hay- 
don  Hill.  That  is  not  zoned  at  all  for 
development.  Likewise,  if  you  go  north 
from  that  point  you  will  find  that  the 
pink  area  south  of  the  Royal  Masonic 
School  vary  nearly  joins  up  with  the 
main  part  of  Bushey  development.  That 
actually  is  green  belt  land.  There  is  no 
development.  There  is  existing  develop- 
ment there  .but  during  the  past  fort- 
night most  of  those  houses  have  been 
demolished  and  we  will  not  permit  any 
re-development  there. 

4989.  You  spoke  in  terms  of  an  in- 

crease in  population  of  about  3,000  by 
1971? Yes. 

4990.  Which  should  mean  what — 500, 

600  extra  bouses? Yes.  There  is  an 

area  of  40  acres  of  land  on  the  Watford 
map  roughly  in  the  .position  of  the  “ H ” 
of  the  big  “ Bushey  ”,  There  is  an  area 
of  40  acres  there  which  is  zoned  for 
development.  That  is  the  only  large 
tract  of  land  which  is  undeveloped  at 
the  moment  which  can  be  developed, 

If  you  come  to  the  southern  edge  of 
Bushey  near  where  it  says  “ Harts- 
bourne  Country  Club  ” quite  >a  lot  of 
that  area  although  it  appears  to  be  unde- 
veloped, is  developed.  It  has  been 
developed  by  the  Air  Ministry  who  have 
built  quite  a large  married  quarters  for 
Fighter  Command. 

Where  it  says  “ The  Warren  ” in  the 
pink  patch,  there  where  the  two  main 
roads  join,  that  is  in  process  of  de- 
velopment by  private  developers  and 
will  probably  be  completed  within  the 
next  year. 

When  you  come  to  the  piece  of  pink 
along  the  Elstree  .Road  where  it  says 
“ Caldecote  Hill  ” that  also  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  developers  and  is  to  a large 
extent  developed. 

So  most  of  the  open  spaces,  most  of 
the  areas  which  you  see  on  the  map 
coloured  .pink  without  any  representa- 
tion of  houses  are  in  fact  developed.  I 
do  not  know  what  is  toe  date  of  the 
.map.  As  you  know,  it  is  never  possible 
to  get  an  up-to-date  map. 

All  the  land  we  have  left  is  40  acres, 
apart  from  land  which  is  already  in  the 
hands  of  .private  developers.  There  are, 
of  course,  a few  .plots.  We  have  a 
couple  of  areas  which  consist  of  pre- 
fabs which  we  shall  ultimately  have  to 
pull  down  and  probably  .make  .the  .best 
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use  possible  for  -building  flats  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

4991.  What  about  your  own  housing 
programme?  Have  you,  -as  a council, 
a substantial  housing  -programme  over 
the  next  ten  years  and  has  that  almost 

come  to  a standstill? No,  it  has  not 

come  -to  a standstill  by  any  -means.  The 
housing  programme  at  the  moment  is 
proceeding  at  what  -the  council  consider 
to  ibe  -a  reasonable  speed.  We  have  a 
fair  -waiting  list.  We  consider  that  prob- 
ably -quite  a large  number  of  them  may 
already  have  been  housed.  We  only  re- 
vise it  from  -t-i-me  to  time  -but  it  is 
nothing  -like  the  magnitude  of  Watford’s 
housing  list. 

4992.  Even  in  -pro-portion  to  -popula- 
tion?  1 would  say  not,  even  in  pro- 

portion to  population.— Mr.  Everatt:  I 
should  think  -the  -housing  -programme  is 
about  the  same  in  the  borough  and  in 
the  district,  about  an  equal  programme. 
Councillor  Hudson : It  may  he  as  far  as 
the  list  is  concerned  -but  -I  think  the 
Clerk  will  -agree  with  me  that  the  possi- 
bility of  solving  it  is  better  in  Bushey 
t-ha-n  it  is  -in  Watford. 

The  40  acres  of  land  if  -we  acquire  the 
whole  of  it  would  .probably  take  400 
houses,  even  if  we  -built  conventional 
houses.  Then,  of  course,  -there  are  the 
sites  of  the  pre-fabs,  slum  clearance 
areas,  not  that  we  have  a large  slum 
clearance  problem  but  we  should  -be 
a-ble  to  deal  with  it,  I think,  with  -the 
-land  available  in  Bushey  which  would 
more  than  wipe  off  the  bousing 
problem. 

4993.  It  is  imo-re  -than  most  areas  can 

gay. 1 am  n-ot  saying  in  ten  years 

we  will  not  find  ourselves  short  of  land, 
undoubtedly  we  will. 

4994.  At  -the  -moment  you  are  in  the 
happy  -position  that  there  is  not  gTeat 
pressure  -on  you  for  housing  develop- 
ment. Would  you  as  a council  say  that 
housing  was  a -burning  question  in 
Bushey?- — Not  a burning  question. 
Of  course,  if  a man  -has  not  got  -a  bouse 
it  is  always  -a  burning  question  -to  him. 
It  -is  not  anything  like  the  problem  you 
have  to  consider  when  you  look  at  Har- 
row, Wembley  or  Lambeth  or  some  of 
-these  inner  -areas,  nothing  like  it  at 
all.  In  fact,  Harrow  have  recently  built 
some  houses  in  Bushey.  They  bought 
the  land.  Originally  the  land  was  to 
be  -bought  iby  a private  firm  for  develop- 
ment for  themselves  but  the  Corporation 


took  over  the  development.  We  just  re- 
gard them  as  -any  -other  private  land- 
owner. 

4995.  This  is  not  very  large — how 

many  houses? Mr.  Storey : One  hun- 

dred and  sixty,  Sir. 

4996.  This  is  quite  recent,  is  it? — — ■ 

Councillor  Hudson:  Yes,  it  was  only 
completed  in  -the  last  twelve  -months.  In 
fact,  nearly  all  the  residents  of  those 
houses  -are  not  on  the  electoral  roll  yet. 
— Mr.  Everatt:  I think  I can  say 

although  the  housing  arrangements  were 
-made  some  years  ago  the  houses  have 
only  recently  been  completed.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

4997.  -What  -about  -building  densities? 
Is  there  any  pressure  from  -private  de- 
velopers, -since  you  did  mention  build- 
ing upwards  at  the  beginning  of  apart- 
ment -houses  -or  blocks  of  flats,  .is  there 
any  pressure  on  you  to  increase  densi- 
ties?—— Councillor  Hudson:  I would 
not  call  -it  pressure,  but  'perhaps  the 
Surveyor  might  like  to  comment.  I 
-know  we  have  certain  projects  on  hand 
for  -private  -developers  for  the  construc- 
tion of  blocks  of  flats,  but  -not  .massive 
blocks  of  flats. — Mr.  Storey:  There  is 
always  pressure  from  builders.  They 
always  want  to  build  more  -than  the 
-permitted  number,  but  the  tendency 
naturally  increases  with  the  -shortage  of 
■land.  At  -present  one  can  say  -that  our 
average  density  population,  for  example, 
'net  density  is  round  about  twenty,  twenty- 
two,  and  we  are  keeping  to  tha-t. 
Generally  speaking  we  -do  not  go  higher 
than  three  storeys  in  Bushey  and  that  is 
the  -maximum  at  present. 

4998.  Why  not  higher  than  three 
storeys?— — -First  of  all  I do  not  think 
the  council  favour  higher  development 
than  three  storeys  for  the  type  of  area 
-we  have. — Councillor  Hudson : I might 
say,  Sir,  -that  is  a question  which  is 
almost  fundamental  to  our  case.  That 
is  a word  muc-h  used  by  -planners,  but 
if  you  start  building  really  high  -blocks 
of  flats  and  that  sort  of  thing  you  are 
going  to  destroy  all  we  -are  trying  to  pre- 
serve, the  rural  character  of  Bushey.  I 
know  we  have  a fair  sized  development 
area,  it  -is  very  -pleasant  and  so  on,  we 
do  not  want  things  towering  up  above 
the  skyline.  The  only  things  we  like  to 
see  -towering  above  -the  skyline  are  trees. 

4999.  This  is  -the  point  I aim  getting 
at:  with  pressure  of  other  sorts  besides 
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.pressure  from  Watford  'and  pressure 
from  .private  developers  which  is  one  of 
them,  do  you  think  you  are  well  placed 
to  resist  this  and  maintain  'the  charac- 
ter of  the  area  as  it  is? The  council 

as  at  .present  constituted  will  certainly 
resist  any  substantial  increase  in  popula- 
tion densities  whioh  would  take  .place  if 
they  built  really  'big  blocks  of  flats.  We 
would  not  object  to  reasonable  re- 
development of  sites.  There  .is  a site  in 
Bushey  now  whioh  is  in  process  of  being 
cleared  which  is  going  to  .be  re- 
developed, instead  of  one  big  house  it 
is  .probably  going  to  have  three  .blocks 
of  three  storey  flats,  but  this  was  made 
plain,  provided  they  are  suitably  de- 
signed with  surrounding  development. 
It  is  when  you  go  'beyond  that  that  we 
shall  dig  our  heels  in. 

5000.  Thank  you.  Perhaps  it  is 
simplest  to  go  straight  on  from  that  to 
'planning  because  they  are  so  closely 
connected  and  you  yourself  referred  to 
this  word  fundamental.  I do  not  know 
whether  you  would  like  to  amplify  what 
you  said  in,  I think,  your  original 
evidence.  I do  mot  know  if  you  remem- 
ber the  .passage,  this  was  at  the  foot  of 
.page  16  where  you  put  the  .position  very 
briefly:  — 

“The  Council  considers  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Delegation  Agree- 
ment are  not  satisfactory  ; that  too 
many  applications  of  minor  _ signi- 
ficance are  marked  by  the  Divisional 
Planning  Officer  as  ‘ fundamental  ’ 
.and  that  it  should  be  given  greater 
powers  to  deal  with  applications  for 
planning  .permission  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  County 
Development  Plan.” 

That  does  not,  if  I might  say  so,  take 
us  very  far.  Have  you  a more  specific 
idea  of  what  should  be  dome?  Should 
the  delegation  scheme  be  changed  in 
some  way  or  is  this  just  a matter  of 
good  relations  with  the  .individual 
officer ; or  what  sort  of  thing  are  you 

suggesting  should  .be  changed? Sir,  I 

know  that  this  is  a complaint  which  has 
been  put  to  your  Commission  by  many 
authorities.  I have  sat  here  and  heard  it 
myself  several  times  and  I also  know 
that  so  far  no  authority  has  been  able 
to  provide  a really  satisfactory  answer 
to  how  you  are  going  to  do  it  .because 
it  can  .be  said  that  .the  problem  of  giving 
greater  powers  to  the  district  council  is 
one  of  definition.  We  do  appreciate 


that  the  problem  as  one  of  definition. 
Probably  .the  county  should  .be  consulted 
at  any  rate  on  most  planning  applica- 
tions. But  as  you  heard  from  Watford — 
I think  one  Of  their  members  used 
the  word  “ heartland  ’*  development, 
when  you  have  some  small  development 
of  some  .area  I do  not  think  there  is 
any  need  for  the  county  council  to  con- 
sider whether  they  should  allow  a house 
to  be  built  there. 

As  to  the  elevation  of  the  house,  that 
is  part  of  the  planning  consent.  Surely 
the  local  .authority — when  I say  local 
authority  I mean  county  district  council 
— is  in  a far  better  position  to  know 
whether  that  ,is  going  to  be  suitable  for 
that  district  than  someone  who  sits 
either  in  WatfoTd  or  in  County  Hall. 

Those,  .1  think,  are  our  main  com- 
plaints about  this  question  of  things 
being  .marked  fundamental,  that  some- 
times it  appears  to  us  who  have  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  district  that 
things  which  are  not  really  fundamental 
to  the  broad  plan  have  been  marked 
fundamental. 

On  the  controversial  question  of  de- 
velopment there  is  one  part  in  the  Mill 
Ward  where  it  would  not  have  made 
any  difference  .to  the  green  belt,  nothing 
like  that  involved  .in  it,  and  the  Planning 
Officer  felt  that  the  view  from  the  golf 
links  across  Park  Avenue,  which  is 
nothing  but  a camping  plot  for  gipsies, 
would  be  spoilt  if  we  allowed  houses. 
We  disagreed.  We  went  .through  the 
usual  performance  of  planning  consul- 
tative committees  which  we  find  most 
unsatisfactory.  We  very  rarely  get 
any  change  from  the  planning  consulta- 
tive suib-coimmittee,  unlike  other  authori- 
ties who  have  claimed  that  .they  have 
99  .per  cent  satisfaction  or  something 
like  that,  we  certainly  could  no.t  claim 
anything  like  that.  On  .that  particular 
one,  as  I say,  we  went  through  all  the 
performance.  Of  course  the  county 
■issued  a refusal.  I am  not  saying  we 
supported  the  application  entirely.  There 
were  probably  a couple  of  houses  too 
many  on  the  site.  The  thing  was  marked 
fundamental.  If  it  was  just  a question 
of  two  houses  too  many  surely  'that 
could  be  dealt  with. 

There  have  been  one  or  two  other 
instances  as  well.  Probably  the  main 
trouble  with  'this  delegation  agreement 
is  the  somewhat  inelastic  attitude  of 
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mind  of  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer 
himself. 

I think  that  would  probably  sum  up 
in  a few  words  what  we  'think  about  it. 
The  agreement  • itself  is  probably  very 
sound.  It  is  quite  a good  agreement 
but  it  does  need  to  be  operated  in  the 
spirit  in  which  we  'think  it  was  drawn 
up.  1 do  not  know  whether  our  Plan- 
ning Committee  Chairman  would  like 

to  add  anything  to  that? Councillor 

Butler : What  we  axe  saying  is  it  is  in- 
herent in  all  these  cases  where  people 
are  given  powers  where  they  have  to 
relinquish  part  of  them  either  by  delega- 
tion or  wholly  relinquish  them.  There 
is  'this  difficulty  of  how  can  you  con- 
tinue to  have  responsibility  for  planning 
if  you  are  giving  up  some  of  the  powers 
to  some  other  body  or  person.  It  re- 
volves round  the  question  of  good 
definition.  Obviously  the  county  can- 
not relinquish  too  much  power  until  it 
is  clearly  defined  what  the  position  is. 
We  have  always  taken  the  view  that  it 
is  a good  thing  for  a county  council  ot 
even  a regional  authority  to  do  the  bold 
plan  and  draw  bold  strokes  on  the  can- 
vas ; and  it  should  be  perfectly  simple 
for  the  local  authorities  to  fill  in  the 
cells  the  details.  We  have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  question  of  heartland.  We 
can  appreciate  if  you  are  filling  in  some 
of  the  cells,  something  in  the  middle, 
there  can  be  no  question,  it  is  already 
so  surrounded  by  development  there 
cannot  be  any  o-theT  decision  than  the 
one  we  should  make.  We  can  appre- 
ciate that  when  you  get  nearer  the  boun- 
dary of  one  type  of  development  to 
another  it  might  be  necessary  for  the 
county  to  have  more  to  say  because 
there  might  be  some  change  of  policy 
or  it  should  be  kept  under  review  what 
is  happening  on  a boundary. 

But  there  seems  to  be  a tremendous 
amount  of  planning  detail  which  local 
authorities  could  handle  entirely  them- 
selves. That  really  is  what  annoys  us— 
to  feel  that  something  which  is  entirely 
a local  matter,  and  is  not  regional  or 
a bold  planning  matter  at  all,  or  a ques- 
tion of  policy,  so  many  matters  we  could 
attend  to  entirely  ourselves,  which,  way 
houses  face  and  that  sort  of  thing — 
how  they  are  to  be  arranged. 

5001.  It  has  been  put  to  us  that  this 
is  in  a sense  one  of  the  costs  of  having 
an  overall  planning  authority ; that  any 


decision  taken  in  Bushey  becomes  a pre- 
cedent for  elsewhere  in  Hertforddiire ; 
and  that  if  you  are  going  to  have  an 
overall  authority  this  almost  follows.  On 
the  whole  you  seem  to  he  in  favour  of 
a wider  authority  standing  behind  you? 

Oh,  yes,  on  the  wide  details,  the 

bold  plan,  but  not  to  handle  the  minor 
details. — —Councillor  Hudson:  I think. 
Sir,  we  probably  do  appreciate  ithe  pos- 
sibility of  what  I think  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission — or  was  it  Sir 
Charles  Morris — described  as  a snow- 
ball effect  last  week.  There  are  some 
sorts  of  'borderline  cases  where  un- 
doubtedly one  has  to  think  very  care- 
fully and  that  is  why  I said  we  feel  that 
in  most  cases  the  county  should  be  con- 
sulted, tout  we  should  be  allowed  to 
make  up  our  own  minds.  We  have  the 
town  map  which  you  see  on  the  black- 
board and  certainly  on  whether  you 
change  an  area  from  residential  to  shop- 
ping or  something  like  that  we  must 
admit  that  the  county  must  think  about 
that  because  it  might  tend  to  drive  the 
shopping  area  the  wrong  way.  But  on 
filling  in  the  details,  development  in  the 
middle  and  so  on,  as  Mr.  Butler  said, 
which  way  houses  face,  what  the  eleva- 
tions are  like,  we  feel  it  is  a matter 
which  could  be  quite  well  left  to  the 
county  district  council. 

Professor  Mackenzie:  Yes,  thank  you. 

5002.  Miss  Johnston:  I would  like 
just  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  about 
personal  health  services.  Is  your  Medi- 
cal Officer  of  Healthy  partly  employed 

by  the  county  offices? No,  Madam 

Chairman,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
is  partly  employed  by  Bushey,  partly 
employed  by  Rickmansworth,  partly 
employed  by  Chorleywood  and  by 
Watford  Rural.  He  is  in  no  way  a 
county  medical  officer. 

5003.  I see,  so  all  the  county  work 
comes  from  ithe  Divisional  Office  in 
Watford?— — Yes,  Madam  Chairman.- 

5004.  Have  they  got  an  office  or  per- 
manently open  clinic  in  Bushey? 

The  clinics  are  not  permanently  open. 
They  open  on  certain  days  of  the  week. 
— Councillor  Butler:  We  have  three  in 
Bushey  itself— .there  is  a clinic  open 
every  week  somewhere. 

5005.  Do  you,  by  and  large,  get  en- 
quiries at  your  council  offices  from 
people  who  want  health  service  pro- 
vided by  the  county,  such  as  home 
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helps? Councillor  Hudson:  Perhaps 

■our  Public  Health  Officer  might  like 
to  answer  that  one. — Dr,  Harvey : Yes, 
Madam  Chairman,  we  do  sometimes 
and  refer  'those  cases  to  the  organiser 
of  the  home  help  service  in  Watford. 

5006.  I see.  What  I am  really  trying 
to  get  at  is  whether  people  living  in 
Bushey  appreciate  the  system  under 

which  the  thing  works? Councillor 

Hudson:  I do  not  think  a large  num- 
ber of  people  living  anywhere  appre- 
ciate the  way  things  work.  They  do 
not  know  the  difference  between  the 
county  council,  county  borough  council 
or  the  local  council.  I am  sorry  to 
have  to  say  that.  If  they  come  to  us 
we  have  to  tell  them  the  proper  place 
to  which  to’  go. 

5007.  That  is  one  of  the  arguments 
for  single-tier  government.  I am  not 
saying  it  is  the  best  thing.  If  you  have 
single  tier  government  you  go  to  one 

centre  for  the  service. 1 do  not  'think 

it  makes  any  difference.  People  would 
still  go  to  the  Town  Hall  and  have  to 
be  told  the  particular  service  is  in 
Clarendon  Road.  It  is  unlikely  because 
you  have  a single-tier  authority  you  will 
have  all  the  offices  in  one  building.  That 
is  the  only  way  you  get  any  benefit  from 
that. 

5008.  If  you  were  part  of  the  county 
borough  of  Watford  it  would  be  known 
to  the  people  in  Bushey  that  they  go 
to  the  authority’s  department  in  Wat- 
ford for  the  services  whereas  now  they 
probably  do  not  know  where  to  go  and 

they  come  to  your  council  offices? 

Mr.  Everatt:  I think  the  surprising 
thing  is  that  people  seem  to  know  where 
to  .go.  They  seem  to  get  information 
from  ffie  doctors,  they  know  which 
clinics  to  attend.  The  surprising  thing 
to  us  is  that  we  do  get  so  few  enquiries 
■at  the  council  offices. 

5009.  You  think  there  is  good  liaison 
between  the  G.P.’s  and  the  county 

health  office? Councillor  Hudson  : 

Yes.  A lot  of  details  are  exhibited  in 
the  Post  Office  and  on  notice  boards 
and  so  on.  You  can  walk  in  to  the 
Post  Office  in  the  village  and  find  out 
where  anything  is. — Councillor  Peacock : 
May  I say  we  have  quite  a considerable 
number  of  organisations  in  the  way  of 
Women’s  Voluntary  Services,  British 
Legion  Women’s  Section  and  so  forth 
and  so  on,  a considerable  number  that 
do  quite  a lot  of  work  in  acquainting 


people  with  this  type  of  work  and,  in 
fact,  I would  say  that  the  home  help, 
is  made  considerable  use  of  'by  Bushey 
people  and  there  are  a considerable 
number  of  people  in  Bushey  who  do 
■that  work. 

5010.  Is  the  county  welfare  depart- 
ment also  in  'Watford? Councillor 

Hudson:  The  county  welfare  office?—! 
the  divisional  welfare  officer  is  in 
Watford. 

5011.  I suppose  you  have  a certain 

number  of  old  people  who  need  resi- 
dential accommodation? We  have 

quite  a considerable  amount  of  liaison 
on  that.  The  divisional  welfare  officer  sits 
on  our  old  people’s  welfare  committee. 
It  is  not  actually  a committee  of  the 
council,  it  was  sponsored  by  the  council 
and  we  appoint  four  members  to  it  and 
the  old  people’s  welfare  committee  has 
quite  a good  system.  They  have  a street 
wardens  scheme  with  a list  of  people 
who  can  be  contacted  by  old  people  or 
by  anyone  knowing  an  old  person  in 
trouble  or  anything  like  that  and  the 
iiaison  between  the  committee  and  the 
county  welfare  committee  is  quite  con- 
siderable. 

5012.  Does  the  county  council  have 

any  old  people’s  homes  in  Bushey? 

The  county  council  has,  I believe, 
started  to  clear  the  ground  for  an  old 
people’s  home  to  he  built  in  Bushey 
Heath.  There  is,  of  course,  the  Middle- 
sex county  council  old  people’s  home 
in  Bushey.  I do  not  think  there  is  an 
actual  county  council  home  at  the 
moment  but,  as  I say,  they  are  actually 
building  one. 

5013.  Yes.  Do  you  have  much  link 
with  the  county  council  on  problem 

families  or  do  you  not  have  any? 

I think,  Madam  Chairman,  the  second 
is  probably  the  operative  word — we 
have  very  few.  I can  only  think  in 
recent  years  of  two  really  serious  cases 
of  problem  families.  We  certainly  re- 
ceive the  maximum  co-operation  from 
the  county  council  in  that  matter. 

5014.  From  the  Welfare  Department? 

Mr.  Everatt:  If  I could  supplement 

that,  the  council  would  not  evict  any 
family  unless  the  county  housing  welfare 
officer  had  been  consulted  and  she  had 
tried  to  reform  the  family. 

5015.  Do  you  have  any  link  up  with 
■the  children’s  officer — she  is  also  in  Wat- 
ford, I think? — — Mr.  Gisborne : On 
the  housing  problem  part? 
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5016.  Yes.- -Yes.  When  we  get  diffi- 

culties with  children  we  have  direct  con- 
tact with  the  children’s  officer. 

5017.  And  you  find  that  works  well? 
Very  well. 

5018.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would 
like  to  say  before  we  stop,  on  any  sub- 
ject?— —Councillor  Hudson:  Not  very 
much,  Madam  Chairman.  We  have,  I 
think,  made  it  perfectly  clear  we  want  to 
keep  out  of,  any  county  borough  of  Wat- 
ford, of  South  West  Herts.  Likewise  we 
do  not  feel  we  belong  to  London  as 
such.  The  attitude  of  Watford  towards 
the  county  generally,  saving  money  for 
their  ratepayers,  of  course,  is  incidental, 
but  it  may  be  overlooked  that  in  the 
past  Hertford  poured  a lot  of  money 
into  South  West  Herts  when  that  area 
was  developed  to  the  detriment  of  the 
ratepayers  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
county  and  now  it  appears  that  Watford 
is  complaining  that  they  and  we  are 
having  to  pay  for  development  else- 
where. It  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  reasons  why  we  have  county  councils 
covering  large  areas  so  that  this  abnor- 
mal expenditure  can  be  spread. 

The  other  point  I would  just  like  to 
say  in  summing  up  is  that  a lot  of  the 


people  who  live  in  Bushey — I am  talk- 
ing now  of  those  who  own  their  own 
houses — live  in  Bushey  because  they  like 
the  district.  A lot  have  come  out  from 
London.  The  council  operates  the  Hous- 
ing Act  scheme  of  loans  and  we  know 
that  quite  a lot  of  our  people  have  come 
from  what  you  might  describe  as  outer 
London,  Middlesex,  Hendon,  places  half 
way  into  London.  A tremendous  num- 
ber of  people  have  come  out  from 
London  to  live  in  Bushey.  I lived  myself 
for  twenty  years  in  Watford.  Now  I 
live  in  Bushey  of  my  free  choice  and 
I do  not  want  to  go  back  to  Watford, 
either  physically  or  by  any  change  in 
the  boundaries. 

I do  not  know  whether  any  of  our 
other  council  members  have  anything,  to 
add,  in  which  case  I would  thank  you 
for  the  patience  with  which  you  have 
listened  to  us  this  morning. 

5019.  Miss  Johnston:  I think  we 

should  all  like  to  thank  you  very  much 
indeed  for  coming  this  morning  and  for 
putting  your  case  so  clearly.  I think 
we  have  all  learnt  exactly  what  your 
horrors  are  and  what  your  suggestions 

are.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

Thank  you,  Madam  Chairman. 


( The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 


County  Alderman  H.  J.  S.  Ryman 
Councillor  Mrs.  I.  A.  Bird 
Councillor  K.  C.  Denley 
Councillor  Lady  A.  L.  T.  Lewis 
Councillor  W.  Thomas 
Mr.  R.  Darrah 
Mr.  W.  E.  Hands 
Dr.  W.  Harvey 


on  behalf  of  Chorleywood  Urban  District  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


5020.  Chairman:  Ladies  and  gentle- 

men, we  are  very  pleased  to  see  you 
here  this  afternoon.  May  I first  of  all 
thank  you  for  the  written  evidence  you 
gave  us,  which  we  studied  with  great 
care  and  interest,  and  also  thank  you 
for  coming  here  to  supplement  that  this 
afternoon.  We  want  you  to  understand 
that  this  is  your  case  you  are  putting, 
and  we  would  like  you  to  feel  completely 
free  to  put  it  to  us  in  exactly  the  way 
you  think  best.  We  have  found  as  a rule 
that  it  would  be  convenient  for  the  local 
authority  who  is  appearing  to  make  a 
statement  in  supplement  of  the  written 
evidence,  and  then  subsequently  we  ask 
a number  of  questions.  If  that  suits  you 
that  would  .be  quite  convenient  to  us, 
hut  we  do  want  you  to  understand  it  is 
your  case  you  are  putting  and  we  want 
you  to  be  completely  free  to  do  it  in 
your  own  way.  Are  you  leading,  Alder- 
man Ryman? Alderman  Ryman : 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

5021.  How  do  you  feel  about  that? 
1 am  quite  happy. 

5022.  Then  would  you  make  a state- 
ment?  Yes.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Chair- 

man, may  I introduce  my  team,  or  my 
Council  representatives.  I am  Chairman 
of  the  Council,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  On  my  right  is 
Lady  Lewis,  who  has  been  a member  of 
the  Council  for  twenty-one  years,  and 
is  Chairman  of  the  Housing  and  Town 
Planning  Committee.  On  the  right  of 
Lady  Lewis  is  Mr.  Hands,  the  Council 
Surveyor  and  Public  Health  Inspector. 
We  have  Mr.  Thomas,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Council  for  eleven  years, 
and  he  is  .the  Chairman  of  the  High- 
ways Committee  and  the  Lawn  Cemetery 
Committee,  also  the  representative  of 
the  Council  on  the  Joint  Crematorium 
Committee.  Mr.  Denley  on  the  extreme 
right  has  been  a member  of  the  Council 


for  three  years,  and  this  year  became 
Chairman  of  the  Commons  and  Open 
Spaces  Committee,  he  is  also  Chair- 
man of  the  Road  Safety  Committee. 
On  my  left  is  Mr.  Darrah,  the  Clerk,  and 
Chief  Financial  Officer  of  the  Council, 
and  on  his  left  is  Mrs.  Bird,  who  is  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Council  for  three  years, 
and  is  Chairman  of  the  Public  Health 
Committee.  On  her  left  is  Dr.  Harvey, 
who  I presume  you  have  seen  before. 
He  is  the  Joint  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  the  districts  of  Bushey,  Chorleywood, 
Rickmansworth  and  Watford  Rural. 
Now  if  I may  put  our  opening  statement. 

The  Royal  Commission,  in  reviewing 
the  Local  Government  areas  within  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  Commission, 
have  been  enabled  to  study  the  powers 
of,  and  the  services  administered  by,  the 
large  authorities  in  the  central  built  up 
areas,  gradually  extending  to  the  fringe 
of  the  area  under  review,  where  the 
Authorities,  including  .the  Urban  District 
of  Chorleywood,  are  smaller  and  more 
rural  in  character.  It  is  confidently 
hoped  that  the  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commission  will  show  that  both  types 
of  Authorities  have  an  important  part  to 
play  in  the  administration  of  Local 
Government. 

The  district  of  Chorleywood  is  within 
a predominately  rural  and  agricultural 
County,  and  a considerable  portion  of 
the  Urban  District  is  within  the  Metro- 
politan Green  Belt.  As  this  Green  Belt 
is  primarily  intended  to  act  as  a buffer 
against  the  expansion  of  the  Greater 
London  Area,  it  is  submitted,  with  great 
respect,  that  there  cannot  be  any  justi- 
fication for  including  the  district  of 
Chorleywood  in  the  Greater  London 
Area. 
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It  has  been  the  policy  of  successive 
Governments  to  maintain  the  Green  Belt, 
and  it  is  felt  that  public  opinion  would 
be  most  definitely  against  any  action  that 
might  have  the  slightest  tendency  to 
prejudice  the  retention  of  the  Belt.  In 
1938  the  Urban  District  Council  of 
Chorleywood  augmented  the  Green  Belt 
area  in  the  district  by  purchasing,  with 
the  aid  of  grants  from  the  London 
County  Council,  and  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Council,  the  Chorleywood  House 
Estate  comprising  180  acres,  and  this 
Estate  is  a public  open  space,  although 
at  the  present  moment  part  of  it  is  let 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

Chorleywood  is  a high  class  residential 
district,  a large  number  of  the  dwelling- 
houses  being  modern.  A high  proportion 
of  these  dwelling-houses  are  in  reason- 
ably large  grounds,  well  spaced  out.  In 
addition  there  is  404  acres  of  public  open 
space,  19-6  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage 
of  the  district.  There  is  little  or  no 
industry  at  all  in  the  district. 

These  facts,  it  will  be  appreciated,  are 
in  complete  contrast  to  the  central 
London  areas,  which  are  densely 
developed  with  residential,  industrial  and 
commercial  properties. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  there 
could  be  no  community  of  interest  be- 
tween the  district  of  Chorleywood  and 
the  densely  developed  London  area. 

It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the 
Urban  District  Council  of  Chorleywood, 
that  the  formation  of  any  Greater 
London  Authority  would  only  create  a 
large  administrative  machine,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  to  support  any  suggestion 
that  there  would  be  an  improvement  in 
services  administered.  Moreover  were  a 
Greater  London  Authority  formed  it  is 
sincerely  and  firmly  believed,  that  the 
value  of  the  word  “ Local  ” in  Local 
Government  would  disappear.  Further, 
the  inhabitants  of  Chorleywood  are  em- 
phatically opposed  to  their  local  govern- 
ment services,  at  present  administered 
satisfactorily  and  efficiently  under  the  two 
tier  system  in  Hertfordshire,  being  ad- 
ministered by  any  Greater  London 
Authority  which  would  not  only  be  far 
remote,  but  also  less  understanding  to 
their  needs  and  wishes. 

The  Royal  Commission  have  been 
asked  by  the  Borough  of  Watford  to  deal 
with  the  Authorities  in  South  West  Hert- 
fordshire, included  in  the  area  under 


review  by  the  Commission,  as  a whole, 
and  to  recommend  that  the  respective 
areas  of  those  Authorities,  including  the 
Urban  District  of  Chorleywood,  be  com- 
bined into  one  local  government  unit 
with  the  status  of  a County  Borough. 

The  Urban  District  Council  of  Chorley- 
wood, in  written  evidence  to  the  Royal 
Commission,  has  already  stated  that  it  is 
emphatically  opposed  to  the  Watford 
Borough  proposal,  the  reasons  being  as 
follows : — 

(a)  It  is  considered  that  the  Chorlev- 
wood  ratepayers  would  economically 
suffer  a loss  as  indicated  by  the  present 
level  of  general  rates  levied,  i.e.  19s.  6d. 
in  the  f by  the  Borough  of  Watford  and 
18s.  Id.  in  the  £ by  the  Urban  District 
of  Chorleywood. 

Chairman : Does  that  include  the 

County  precepts  in  both  cases? Yes. 

(h)  It  is  not  considered  that  the 
residents  of  Chorleywood  would 
receive  better  necessary  services  than 
exist  at  the  present. 

(c)  The  central  administrative  offices 
would  be  7 miles  from  the  centre  of 
Chorleywood.  This  in  itself  would  be 
most  unsatisfactory. 

(d)  The  Council  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  smaller  local  authorities  are 
an  integral  part  of  Local  Government 
administration,  and  that  the  forma- 
tion of  a County  Borough  as  envis- 
aged by  the  Borough  of  Watford 
would  mean  the  obliteration  of 
Chorleywood  which  in  its  present 
form  is  a real  coimmunity,  and  from 
which  no  change  is  either  desirable  or 
necessary. 

It  is  now  desired  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing additional  reasons:  — 

A.  Chorleywood  representation  on 
such  a proposed  County  Borough 
would  unlikely  to  be  more  than  one, 
therefore  important  local  matters  con- 
cerning the  District  of  Chorleywood 
would  be  determined  by  persons  far 
remote  from  the  district. 

B.  The  Civic  and  Local  Pride  which 
at  present  exists  in  Chorleywood 
would  tend  to  disappear,  and  because 
of  the  distance  between  the  Town 
Hall  and  the  District  of  Chorleywood 
there  would  be  no  liaison  between 
Officials  and  Residents. 

C.  Although  the  Borough  of  Wat- 
ford have  stated  the  preservation  of 
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the  Green  Belt  would  not  be  affected 
in  the  future  by  the  formation  of  the 
proposed  County  Borough,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  future  building 
programmes  could  be  carried  out 
without  infringing  the  Green  Belt, 
■bearing  in  mind  the  Watford  area  has 
very  little  land  left  foT  residential  or 
industrial  development. 

D.  The  Borough  of  Watford’s 
glowing  statement  of  the  economic 
advantages  that  would  be  obtained  by 
the  formation  of  the  proposed  County 
Borough  is  purely  hypothetical.  It  is 
often  the  case  that  the  larger  the 
authority  the  greater  the  tendency  for 
administrative  and  service  costs  to 
rise,  and  there  is  the  established  fact 
that  the  general  rates  levied  by  the 
Borough  of  Watford  have  for  years 
been  much  higher  than  the  general 
rates  levied  in  the  Urban  .District  of 
Chorleywood. 

The  Urban  District  Oouncil  of 
Chorleywood  has  received  from  the 
Urban  District  Council  of  .Rickmans- 
worth,  a copy  of  that  Authority’s  pro- 
posals submitted  to  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Council  for  the  re-organisation 
of  the  .Rickmansworth  Urban  District. 

The  Rickmansworth  Urban  District 
Council  states  in  its  proposals  that  it 
does  not  propose  the  amalgamation  of 
Chorleywood  and  Rickmansworth  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Rickmansworth 
into  a viable  authori  ty.  If  this  .is  so  then 
the  main  feature  of  the  Rickmansworth 
proposal  is  the  complete  lack  of  any 
reasonable  or  logical  reason  why  the 
whole,  or  any  part,  of  Chorleywood 
should  be  amalgamated  with  the  Rick- 
mansworth Urban  Distriot. 

A copy  of  the  Chorleywood  written 
observations  on  the  Rickmansworth 
proposal  has  already  been  forwarded  to 
the  Royal  Commission. 

In  July,  1958,  the  Chorleywood  Coun- 
cil forwarded  to  the  Royal  Commission 
a copy  of  its  .proposals  for  the  re- 
organisation of  the  Urban  District. 
These  .proposals  ware  amended  in  May, 
1959,  and  a copy  forwarded  to  the 
Royal  Commission. 

In  compiling  the  original  proposals 
the  Council  misunderstood  .the  .position 
regarding  the  .possible  future  of  the 
R/ural  Districts  in  South  West  Hertford- 
shire, and  wish  to  apologise. 


The  Chorleywood  Council  in  their 
proposals  for  the  re-organisation  of  the 
Urban  District  acknowledge  that  they 
propose  the  inclusion  in  the  Chorley- 
wood  boundary  of  two  small  areas  of 
the  Rickmansworth  Urban  Distriot. 

Having  strongly  refuted  the  .proposal 
for  the  amalgamation  of  the  Rickmans- 
worth and  Chorleywood  Districts,  it 
could  be  considered  presumptuous  for 
Chorleywood  to  consider  applying  for 
the  inclusion  in  their  district  of  any  part 
of  Rickmansworth.  As  will  'be  seen 
from  the  statistical  information  in  the 
Chorleywood  .proposals,  the  suggested 
inclusion  of  the  areas  of  Heronsgate 
and  Glen  Chess,  Loudwater  Lane  in  the 
Chorleywood  District  were  obviously 
not  to  bolster  up  financial  and  popula- 
tion figures,  but  to  create  an  improve- 
ment for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  pro- 
posals. 

The  Chorleywood  .proposals  also 
suggest  .the  inclusion  in  the  Chorleywood 
Distriot  of  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Chal- 
font  St.  Peter  and  Chenies,  which  at 
.present  form  part  of  the  Rural  District 
of  Amersham  in  the  County  of  Buck- 
inghamshire. The  Royal  Commission 
on  .Local  Government  for  Greater 
London  have  a co.py  of  these  proposals 
although  it  is  realised  the  Buckingham- 
shire areas  do  not  come  within  the  terms 
of  reference  of  the  Commission. 

The  Rickmansworth  Urban  District 
Council  in  written  observations  to  the 
Royal  Commission  has  stated  that 
because  the  district  of  Chorleywood  has 
a population  of  less  .than  10,000  it  cannot 
survive  as  an  effective  unit  of  lotal 
government  ait  the  level  of  a district 
council. 

The  Chorleywood  Oouncil  consider 
that  it  is  presumptions  for  the  Rick- 
mansworth Council  to  think  that  another 
Authority  can,  or  cannot  survive,  merely 
because  it  has  a population  of  less  than 
10,000. 

The  great  majority  of  the  residents  of 
the  Chorleywood  distriot  are  categorically 
opposed  to  Chorleywood  being  amalga- 
mated with  any  other  authority,  and  it 
is  respectfully  suggested  that  to  force 
such  an  issue,  against  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants,  would  not  be  in  the  interest 
of  good  Local  Government. 

The  Rickmansworth  Council,  while 
apparently  overlooking  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Chorleywood,  stress  the 
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strong  objections  of  their  own  inhabit- 
ants to  the  district  of  Rickmansworth 
being  administered  either  by  a London 
Authority,  or  a proposed  new  County 
Borough  in  South  West  Hertfordshire. 

The  Chorleywood  Oouncil  in  written 
evidence  has  dealt  with  the  question  of 
the  Cedars  Estate,  and  Loudwater  areas 
referred  to  'by  the  Rickmansworth 
Oouncil. 

Apart  from  any  other  consideration, 
the  amalgamation  of  any  part  of  the 
Chorleywood  District  with  the  Rick- 
manswofflth  District  would  be  an 
eoonomic  disadvantage  to  the  Chorley- 
wood residents  concerned.  With  one 
exception,  for  many  years  the  Chorley- 
wood rate  levy  has  been  much  lower 
than  the  Riokmansworth  rate  levy. 

The  Urban  District  Council  of 
Chorleywood  has  managed  its  own 
affairs  since  1913,  efficiently  and 
economically,  and  believes  it  may  justly 
claim  to  be  an  effective  and  convenient 
unit  of  Local  Government,  securing 
to  its  inhabitants  the  greatest  possible 
measure  of  local  self-government. 

There  are  no  wards  in  the  Urban 
District,  each  of  the  twelve  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  works  for  the  good 
of  the  district  as  a whole,  and  not  for 
any  particular  part.  Chorleywood  resi- 
dents are  opposed  to  any  change  that 
would  make  the  district  a ward  of  any 
other  authority,  they  wish  to  see  the 
continuation  of  the  present  system. 

The  Urban  District  Council  of 
Chorleywood,  consider  that  having  ad- 
ministered their  district  efficiently  and 
economically,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  inhabitants,  any  change  of  adminis- 
tration would  not  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  good  Local  Government,  and  there- 
fore on  behalf  of  the  residents  of 
Chorleywood,  the  Council  wishes  to  ex- 
press the  wish  that  Chorleywood  should 
remain  a separate  Urban  District. 

The  Urban  District  Council  of 
Chorleywood  wish  to  express  their 
appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  give 
oral  evidence,  and  also  to  thank  the 
members  and  officials  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission for  the  courtesy  and  help 
received. 

5023.  Chairman:  Thank  you  very 

much,  Alderman  Ryman.  I see  you 
have  some  maps  on  the  board  there.  Do 

you  want  to  refer  to  them?' 1 do  not 

think  so  at  the  moment,  unless  any  point 


arises,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  have  had 
copies  of  these  maps  I take  it,  and  they 
are  understood  by  the  Commission? 

5024.  I think  so,  yes.  Would  you 
remind  me  just  of  one  or  two  figures 
that  I can  look  up  for  myself,  but  you 
have  them  at  your  finger  tips?  What 
is  the  population  of  your  urban  district 

at  present? At  June,  1958,  it  was 

6,320. 

5025.  And  what  is  'their  principal 

occupation? There  are  a few  people 

who  work  in  factories  in  Watford.  A 
few  work,  a very  small  number,  not 
more  than  50,  in  a local  builder’s  yard 
and  joinery  yard,  but  the  vast  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Chorleywood  go  up 
to  London,  and  we  are  really  I should 
say  a dormitory  town  of  London.  And 
there  is  a small  amount  of  agriculture 
in  the  District. 

5026.  What  is  your  transport  service 

to  London? The  Metropolitan  Rail- 

way and  the  British  Railways  Great 
Central  both  using  the  same  station,  one 
going  to  Baker  Street  and  the  Oity,  and 
the  other  going  to  Maryleboee.  There 
are  bus  services  to  Watford,  there  are 
Green  Lines  to  London,  and  a tremen- 
dous number  of  o.ur  residents  go  to 
London  by  oar. 

5027.  The  general  tenor  of  your  evi- 

dence is  that  you  are  very  satisfied  with 
.things  as  they  are? Exactly. 

5028.  Is  that  fair? That  is  so. 

5029.  You  get  on  all  right  with  the 
County  Council?— We  have  a very 
happy  relationship  with  the  County 
Council.  We  have  had  our  differences, 
but  nothing  more  than  one  gets  in  the 
normal  way.  The  relationship  generally 
speaking  is  very  happy. 

5030.  You  would  like  to  remain  as  you 

are  under  Hertford? Yes. 

5031.  You  do  not  want  to  be  treated 

as  part  of  London  for  any  purpose? 

No. 

5032.  Except  travel  apparently? 

We  strongly  object  to  it! 

5033.  And  you  do  not  want  to  be 

absorbed  by  Rickmansworth. No. 

5034.  You  do  not  want  to  be  absorbed 

into  the  suggested  South  West  Hertford- 
shire County  Borough? No,  we  are 

definitely  against  that. 

5035.  Do  you  not  want  to  take  any  part 
of  Rickmansworth  into  your  boundary? 
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We  have  said  that  we  would  like  to 

take  in  Heronsgate,  and  another  very 
small  group  of  buildings  known  as  Glen 
Chess  Loudwater.  We  are  not  pressing 
that  point,  but  we  do  feel  there  is  a 
case  for  it. 

5036.  It  is  only  frontier  adjustment,  is 
that  it? Yes. 

5037  You  think  you  could  usefully 
take  in  a little  bit  of  your  built  up  area 
which  extends  into  Buckinghamshire? 

Yes,  that  is  a very  difficult  problem. 

It  sprang  up  between  the  wars,  and  it  has 
become  rather  denser  in  population  than 
the  average  in  Chorleywood.  A little 
community  has  sprung  up  there  and  we 
feel,  and  Bucks  feel,  that  something  has 
to  be  done  with  it. 

5038.  You  seek  that  not  because  you 
have  any  territorial  ambitions,  but  be- 
cause it  is  in  effect  part  of  Chorleywood 
and  might  as  well  be  recognised  as  such  ; 
that  is  really  what  you  are  saying,  is  that 

it? Yes.  Generally  speaking  the 

residents  there  consider  themselves  to  be 
Chorleywood,  and  they  take  an  interest 
in  all  Chorleywood  functions,  golf, 
cricket  and  the  Women’s  Institute,  they 
all  join  the  local  societies  of  Chorley- 
wood, as  Amersham  is  some  seven  miles 
away. 

5039.  Would  you  tell  me  something 

about  the  acquisition  of  this  large  open 
space,  the  1180  acre  open  space  you 
referred  to.  I think  you  said  in  your 
opening  statement  that  it  was  acquired 
with  the  aid  of  grants  partly  from  the 
London  County  Council  and  partly  from 
Middlesex? No.  London  and  Hert- 

fordshire. 

5040.  Can  you  tell  us  how  the  London 

County  Council  came  into  this?- The 

history  of  this  estate  is  that,  when  the 
late  Lady  Russell  died,  the  estate  came 
into  the  market.  It  was  purchased  by 
local  developers,  and  they  submitted 
plans  for  building  on  that  estate,  densely 
in  the  centre,  12  to  the  acre,  and  thinning 
out  ta  one  and  two  to  the  acre  on  the 
perimeter,  it  was  intended  to  demolish 
the  mansion ; but  we  as  a Council 
approached  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council  under  the  Green  Belt  Act  and 
the  London  County  Council  with  a view 
to  buying  the  estate  and.  mansion,  and 
both  those  authorities  agreed  _ to  help 
buy  this  estate  and  preserve  it  as  an 
open  space. 

5041.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  acqui- 
sition?  Excluding  the  house  it  was 


£17,000.  The  London  County  Council 
made  a grant  of  25  per  cent  and  the 
'Hertfordshire  County  Council  25  per 
cent.  The  house  was  outside  the  grant 
:and  was  bought  by  the  Council  for 
*£5,000  as  Council  Offices,  part  of  which 
is  let  as  fiats. 

5042.  Chorleywood,  apart  from  the 
house,  put  up  50  per  cent,  and  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  and  Hertfordshire 
put  up  25  per  cent  each,  is  that  right? 
That  is  right. 

5043.  What  year  was  this? 1938, 

just  prior  to  the  war.  We  got  in  just 
before  it  was  requisitioned. 

5044.  Now  may  I ask  you  one  or  two 
things  about  the  educational  position  of 
your  part  of  the  world?  Are  you  part 
of  a Divisional  Executive  of  the  Hertford 

County  Council? May  I suggest  Mr, 

Thomas  answers  that? — Mr.  Thomas'. 
We  come  under  the  Divisional  Execu- 
tive. 

5045.  For  educational  purposes? 

For  educational  purposes. 

5046.  Which  is  the  divisional  executive 

concerned? South  West  Hertford- 

shire. 

5047.  Is  that  the  one  centred  at  Wat- 

ford? Yes. 

5048.  Have  you  any  representatives  on 

that  Divisional  Executive? One 

representative,  myself. 

5049.  Now  what  influence  do  you  feel 
you  have  in  the  provision  and  conduct 
of  the  schools  in  Chorleywood  as  a 
result  of  your  membership  of  that  Divi- 
sional Executive? — —I  am  Chairman  of 
the  county  schools  in  Chorleywood  and 
in  the  Rickmansworth  area  as  against 
the  churoh  schools. 

5050.  As  Chairman  of  the  Governors? 

As  Chairman  of  the  Governors  and 

Managers,  and  so  I have  a fair  influence 
on  the  conduct  of  those  sohools. 

5051.  But  that  is  in  your  capacity  as 
Chairman  of  the  Governors  or  Man- 
agers rather  than  your  membership  of 

the  Divisional  Executive? Yes,  but 

knowing  the  requirements  of  the.  schools 
I can  then  bring  that  up  at  the  Divisional 
Executive. 

5052.  What  powers  have  you,  first  of 
all  as  Manager  or  as  Governor,  _ and 
secondly  as  a member  of  the  Divisional 

Executive? As  Managers  and 

Governors  our  job  is  generally  to  con- 
trol the  policy  of  the  school,  as  against 
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the  headmasters’  and  the  authorities’ 
detailed  control  of  the  school. 

5053.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  policy 

of  the  school?  What  you  teach? 

Not  quite,  no.  We  look  upon  ourselves 
as  being  the  liaison  between  the  public 
and  the  school.  It  is  the  headmasters’ 
province  to  deal  with  the  day-to-day 
running  of  the  school.  Whether  a cer- 
tain subject  is  taught  or  not  might  come 
up  and  it  would  invariably  come  before 
the  Managers  or  the  Governors.  But 
once  having  been  a matter  of  policy 
that  that  subject  be  taught,  then  it  would 
he  entirely  handled  by  the  headmaster. 

5054.  What  other  matters  would  you 

say  oame  within  the  heading  of  policy 
to  which  you  have  referred?- Rela- 

tions with  the  parents,  relations  between 
the  school  and  the  parents,  such  things 
as  the  school  meals,  any  complaints  by 
the  parents  which  come  to  the  Governors 
or  come  to  be  considered  by  the  Gov- 
ernors, and  the  relationship  too  with  the 
grammar  schools  and  the  technical  school 
or  technical  college  or  colleges,  because 
there  is  both  Watford  and  the  other 
colleges  in  the  county  which  would 
accept,  also  the  college  of  further 
education. 

5055.  Mrs.  Bird,  you  are  Manager,  I 
think,  are  you  not,  of  the  Church  of 

England  schools? Mrs.  Bird:  Yes, 

the  Church  of  England  school. 

5056.  Your  powers  are  about  the  saute 
as  those  described  by  Councillor 

Thomas? Yes,  I would  think  perhaps 

on  a smaller  scale.  The  Church  of 
England  school  is  a small  school.  We 
meet  at  least  once  a term  for  nonnal 
business.  We  consider  the  headmaster  s 
report,  and  we  consider  matters  of  policy 
such  as  the  number  of  pupils  that  may 
be  admitted  to  the  school,  questions  ot 
additional  staff,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  any  particular  problems  we  are  asked 
to  attend  ft o.— Alderman  flyman:  I am 
also  a Governor  of  this  school.  We  have 
a freer  hand  in  the  appointment  ot 
teachers. 

5057.  There  are  quite  a lot  of  ques- 
tions about  education  in  Hertford  to 
which  we  already  know  the  answers,  so 
please  do  not  think  we  have  forgotten 
if  we  do  not  put  them  all  over  again. 

Mr.  Thomas:  If  I might  I would 

like  to  add  that  the  arrangements  tor 
new  schools  and  pressing  for  new  accom- 
modation is  also  one  of  the  functions 
which  the  Governors  exercise. 


5058.  Is  Chorleywood  fairly  self- 

contained  for  primary  schools? For 

primary  schools,  yes. 

5059.  Secondary  schools?—— The 

William  Penn  secondary  school  is  just 
on  the  border.  There  is  land  reserved 
for  another  secondary  school  near  the 
county  primary  school  in  the  Swillet  and 
there  is  further  land  reserved  just  on 
the  border  for  another  primary  school. 

5060.  Professor  Mackenzie:  As  you 
said,  Sir,  we  have  discussed  a good  many 
of  the  specific  administrative  arrange- 
ments in  Hertford  with  other  authorities, 
and  the  questions  that  occurred  to  me 
were  of  a rather  general  kind.  It  seems 
to  me  from  the  way  you  put  it,  Alderman 
Ryman,  that  no  very  pressing  adminis- 
trative problems  about  services  arise 
within  Chorleywood,  that  education, 
housing,  health  services,  welfare  services, 
are  not  throwing  up  any  very  difficult 

problems  for  the  Ooundl. Alderman 

Ryman : Our  district  runs  very  smoothly. 
The  only  bone  of  contention  we  have  at 
the  present  moment,  which  is  something 
that  is  not  our  fault,  and  something  we 
are  fighting  very  rigorously,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  sewerage.  We  are  unfortunately 
getting  some  flooding  in  our  district. 

It  has  been  brought  about — I think  you 
will  find  it  in  some  of  the  papers— by 
the  fact  that  the  Coine  Valley  Sewerage 
Board,  which  has  changed  its  name  to 
West  Hertfordshire  Drainage  Board,  took 
into  their  area  part  of  Amersham  Rural 
District.  This  brought  in  quite  a large 
number  of  houses  and  properties,  and 
their  sewage  went  through  our  sewers 
which  we  designed  and  put  in  more  than 
enough  to  take  our  own  population,  but 
the  population  has  been  exceeded.  The 
whole  key  of  this  is  a siphon  between 
the  edge  of  our  district  and  the  works 
itself ; it  is  an  inverted  siphon,  which  has 
given  trouble  but  is  now  being  rectified. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  having  diffi- 
culty with  surcharging  on  which  we  are 
pressing  the  Colne  Valley  Sewerage 
Board  ; and  we  are  making  progress. 

5061.  This  is  mainly  a matter,  if  I 
understand  you  aright,  of  the  allocation 

of  the  oosit? No,  the  oost  is  borne 

by  toe  Drainage  Board. 

5062  They  pay  the  oost  themselves? 

,Ii  will  not  affect  us.  It  is  their  main 

trunk  line. 

5063.  Presumably  they  precept  on  yon 
for  your  share? They  precept  on  us, 
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but  the  cost  of  this  extra  work  will  be 
spread. 

5064  It  will  be  distributed  over  the 
whole  of  West  Hertfordshire.  It  is  not 
coming  down  on  you  because  it  is  your 
sewage? No. 

5065.  What  is  the  difficulty?  Purely 

the  delay? -The  upsetting  of  the  resi- 

dents chiefly.  We  only  get  a surcharge 
in  heavy  rain  and  then  the  balloon  goes 

up. 

5066.  Then  on  the  administrative  side 

again  you  seem  very  reasonably  happy 
with  the  Oounity’s  administrative  arrange- 
ments, and  I imagine  that  moans  that 
you  are  dealing  largely  with  the  County 
Divisional  officers  for  the  various  ser- 
vices, for  education,  health,  welfare,  plan- 
ning, children? Perhaps  you  might 

say  that  I am  biassed  here.  I think  you 
probably  would  get  a freer  and  better 
answer  if  perhaps  Lady  Lewis  were  to 
deal  with  planning. — Lady  Lewis : I think 
the  liaison  between  the  County  and  our- 
selves is  really  very  good.  _ If  we  have  to 
press,  several  times,  especially  from  the 
financial  aspect,  for  something  to  be 
done,  we  generally  get  it  in  the  end, 
and  sometimes  more  quickly  than  others. 

5067.  But  you  have  no  feeling  that 

Hertford  is  a long  way  away? No, 

no,  I think  we  are  quite  all  right. 

5068.  Access  to  it  is  reasonably  easy? 

Yes,  I would  think  thait  we  have 

been  quite  satisfactorily  looked  after 
from  Hertfordshire  if  we  press  than, 
but  you  have  to  press  everybody. 

5069.  The  point  that  did  strike  me  is 
that  for  many  purposes  the  existing 
County  local  offices  are  in  Watford. 
Would  it  make  a great  deal  of  differ- 
ence if  these  were,  from  that  point  of 
view,  with  Watford  County  Borough? 
The  Education  Offices  are  in  Wat- 
ford, and  there  is  divisional  planning 
which  we  deal  with  through  Watford, 
and  I do  not  think  it  would  make  any 
difference. 

5070.  Assuming  that  the  administra- 
tion is  working  smoothly,  I suppose  that 
one  reason  why  discussion  is  arising 
about  reorganisation  of  boundaries  in 
your  area  is  that  it  is  accepted  in  any 
case  I think,  quite  independently  of  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  that  there 
would  be  a review  of  the  county  dis- 
tricts, and  that  at  least  on  the  face  of  it 


the  boundaries  in  south  west  Hertford- 
shire look  rather  arbitrary  and  you  have 
yourselves  drawn  attention  to  some  of 
the  curiosities  of  the  boundaries  as  be- 
tween the  districts.  Now  do  you  in  fact 
find  that  serious  difficulties  arise,  for 
instance,  because  of  the  county  boundary 
dividing  the  area  that  you  have  worked 
out  as  looking  to  your  community  ser- 
vices. What  sort  of  difficulties  are 

arising  at  present? (Alderman 

Rynum.)  As  far  as  the  area  in  Bucksis 
concerned,  there  are  no  difficulties 
arising  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  The 
difficulties  arise  in  the  areas  themselves. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  criticise  the  neigh- 
bouring authority,  but  if,  for  instance, 
illness  amongst  dust  collectors  occurs, 
and  dustbins  are  not  emptied,  invariably, 
residents  in  the  Bucks  area  will  ring  up 
the  Chorleywood  Council.  It  has 
happened  when  I have  been  sitting  at 
court  that  a person  from  the  Bucks  area 
has  applied  for  a summons,  in  the 
Watford  Court.  It  is  very  misleading  to 
the  public  in  that  part  of  Bucks.  There 
are  no  other  real  difficulties. 

5071.  Is  there  any  difficulty  on  the 
education  side?  Do  these  Bucks 
children  use  the  Chorleywood  schools? 

Mr.  Thomas:  To  a certain  extent 

the  Bucks  children  do.  There  was  an 
arrangement  between  Hertfordshire  and 
Buckinghamshire  that  when  we  were  a 
bit  tight  for  room  in  Chorleywood,  be- 
fore the  extension  of  one  of  the  junior 
schools,  the  children  were  able  to  go  to 
Russell  school  which  is  in  the  Bucks 
area,  and  even  go  on  to  the  grammar 
school  in  Amershnm.  Similarly  some  of 
the  Bucks  children  come  across  to 
Hertfordshire  schools,  but  very  few  in 
number  really.  There  is  co-operation  in 
this  matter. 

5072.  It  has  been  fairly  easy  to 

arrange?  There  is  free  trade  in  educa- 
tion?  Yes. — Alderman  Ryman : We 

call  it  free  'trade. 

5073.  Chairman : 3.  thought  Councillor 
Thomas  was  saying  there  was  an 
arrangement  whereby  some  children 
came  over  the  boundary.  Does  that 
mean  you  have  an  individual  financial 
arrangement  between  the  counties  in 

respect  of  each  child? Mr.  Thomas : 

I am  afraid  I am  not  aware  of  the  actual 
financial  arrangement. — Alderman 

Ryman : I have  a feeling  that  it  is  a 
sort  of  knock  for  knock.  The  number 
of  children  is  about  the  same,  but  I 
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could  not  be  absolutely  certain.  What- 
ever it  is,  it  is  a very  easily  worked 
arrangement,  I do  not  say  one  en- 
courages children  to  go  into  another 
authority’s  schools,  but  if  there  is  a case 
for  it  that  child  can  go. 

Chairman : It  is  rather  like  the  situa- 
tion in  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
world.  Everybody  is  pleased  to  go  in 
for  free  trade  so  long  as  it  is  well  in 
balance ! 

5074.  Professor  Mackenzie-.  I think 
my  last  point  is  really  about  Ricfcmans- 
worth.  Unluckily  I have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  simply  looking  at  the  area 
on  maps  I am  a little  puzzled  as  to  the 
difficulties  as  between  Chorleywood  and 
at  least  part  of  Rickmansworth.  It 
looks  as  if,  for  instance,  Rickmansworth 
was  the  nearest  shopping  centre,  and  as 
if  to  some  extent  communications  lead 
through  Rickmansworth,  or  at  least  the 
western  part  of  .Rickmansworth,  and  yet 
it  seems  that  you  are  not  in  the  least 
prepared  to  consider  any  amalgamation 
or  anything  except  minor  boundary 

adjustments? May  I point  it  out,  Mr. 

Chairman,  on  the  map?  Here  is 
Chorleywood.  Chorleywood  Common 
is  here,  and  this  is  the  other  open  space 
we  were  speaking  about.  Chorley  Wood 
station  is  here,  and  the  other  part  of 
Chorleywood  is  really  in  that  area  there. 
That  was  the  old  original  part  of  Chor- 
leywood. Since  the  war,  and  between 
the  wars,  has  been  developed  the  Cedars 
Estate,  and  the  Loudwater  Estate.  One 
must  be  perfectly  open  about  this,  it  is 
obvious  to  anybody  that  for  their  shop- 
ping centre  they  would  use  Rickmans- 
worth. 

5075.  This  is  the  part  south  of  the 

railway,  south-west? Yes,  south-west 

of  the  railway.  That  part  of  Chorley- 
wood is  a little  divorced  from  Chorley- 
wood. We  have  another  factor  coming 
in  here,  the  line  for  the  new  north 
orbital  road,  which  will  probably  be 
started  in  1963. 

5076.  And  that  will  split  the  area  into 

two  parts  rather  violently? We  do 

not  quite  know  what  it  means.  We  do 
not  know  whether  access  to  the  road  will 
be  available  at  Rickmansworth  or 
Chorleywood.  We  imay  have  to  go  into 
Watford. 

5077.  What  about  the  area  north  of 
the  railway,  in  Chorleywood  north-east 


of  the  railway,  the  other  side  of  the  rail- 
way from  the  Cedars  Estate? They 

have  very  strong  feelings  about  it  in 
Chorleywood.  Admittedly  they  do  to  a 
certain  extent  use  Rickmansworth 
station.  I live  in  the  area  and  use 
Moor  Park  Station  for  convenience.  A 
lot  of  people  do  come  into  Chorley- 
wood to  shop,  but  some  go  into  Rick- 
mansworth. 

Professor  Mackenzie : Thank  you.  I 
think  that  makes  it  much  clearer. 

Chairman-.  Now  can  we  proceed  to 
the  main  functions? 

5078.  Miss  Johnston-.  Apart  from 

your  sewerage  trouble  you  do  not  seem 
to  have  many  other  difficulties  on  the 
environmental  side? No. 

5079.  Are  you  all  right  for  the  future 

for  refuse  disposal? Yes,  at  the 

moment.  We  do  dispose  of  our  refuse 
in  the  Amersham  tip,  and  I feel  quite 
happy  on  that  at  the  moment. 

5080.  Working  as  you  do  on  rather 

a small  scale,  what  do  you  do  if  your 
dustmen  get  ill,  or  if  your  two  vehicles 
break  down?  How  do  you  manage 
to  keep  it  going?  Have  you  any  arrange- 
ment with  other  people? -We  gener- 

ally speaking  go  on  to  overtime,  or  try 
and  get  one  of  those  rare  things,  the 
spare  man,  or  we  switch  our  highways 
staff.  This  is  Mrs.  Bird’s  department. 

5081.  And  if  your  vehicles  break  down 
do  you  have  some  other  arrangement? 

Mrs.  Bird-.  I think  we  have  in  the 

past  on  one  occasion  had  a vehicle  on 
loan,  but  the  vehicles  are  kept  in  very 
good  repair.  We  have  one  large  new 
vehicle  which  was  bought  I think  about 
two  years  ago,  and  another  very  efficient 
smaller  vehicle.  We  have  had  no  serious 
problems. 

5082.  On  the  personal  health  services 
I think  your  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
is  shared  with  a number  of  other 

authorities,  is  that  so? Dr.  Harvey: 

That  is  so. 

5083.  We  shall  probably  be  seeing  you 
several  times.  Do  you  have  an  office  in 

each  of  the  local  authorities? Yes,  I 

use  the  Public  Health  Office  in  each  of 
my  districts,  but  at  the  same  time  I have 
a small  central  office  in  Watford.  That 
is  for  convenience. 

5084  I suppose  that  office  is  linked 

up  with  the  county? We  have  liaison 

with  the  county. 
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5085.  They  are  in  Watford  too,  are 

they  not? Yes  .—Alderman  Ryman: 

The  Medical  Officer  lives  in  the  lodge 
at  Chorleywood  House.  We  have  ham 
on  our  doorstep  all  day. 

5086  You  are  perhaps  more  fortunate 
than  the  others!  Then  the  County’s 
welfare  officer  is  also  in  Watford?- — 
Dr  Harvey : County  welfare  is  exercised 
through  the  offices  of  the  welfare  officer 
in  Watford. 

5087.  Do  you  have  any  county  old 

people’s  homes  in  Chorleywood? 

Mrs.  Bird : Not  in  Chorleywood,  no. 

5088.  If  you  have  old  people  who  have 
to  go  into  homes  they  would  have  to 

go  somewhere  else? Yes,  we  refer 

them  to  the  welfare  officer  in  Watford 
who  would  help  and  either  put  them  into 
a county  council  home  or  arrange  for 
them  to  be  put  into  something  run  by 
a voluntary  body.  There  is  an  old 
people’s  home  in  Rickmansworth,  but  we 
do  not  have  one. 

5089.  Do  you  provide  any  services  for 

old  people  yourselves? We  have  been 

considering  that  problem  quite  recently. 
Lady  Lewis,  who  is  Chairman  of  the 
Housing  Committee,  and  myself  have 
personally  visited  the  old  age  pen- 
sioners who  live  in  council  houses  with 
a view  to  trying  to  discover  whether 
there  is  in  fact  any  need  in  the  district, 
and  we  find  most  of  them  aTe  really 
quite  happy,  and  they  generally  have  a 
son  or  daughter  who  possibly  lives  m 
another  council  house  and  who  calls 
on  them  very  frequently.  We  have  called 
on  40  of  them,  and  I think  there  are  only 
about  two  who  really  do  Jive  alone 
and  really  could  have  the  occasional 
visitor.  We  have  in  mind  to  form  a 
small  body,  perhaps  W.V.S,  or  some- 
thing similar,  and  have  a rota  of  visitors 
for  old  people  who  do  not  have  visitors. 
Most  of  them  have  home  helps,  and  they 
seem  to  be  fairly  well  looked  after.  But 
frankly  I do  not  think  there  is  any  great 
need.  The  Women’s  Institute  run  a 
Good  Neighbour  Service,  and  if  anyone 
needs  it  they  ate  always  perfectly  happy 
to  take  it  on. 

5090.  Have  you  built  some  houses 

specifically  for  old  people? Lady 

Lewis:  Yes,  we  have  bungalows,  flats 
and  maisonettes. 

5091.  Whioh  is  the  most  popular? 

I think  they  like  the  bungalows  best, 
although  now  new  flats — I say  maison- 
ettes, but  they  are  maisonettes  divided 


into  two  flats — they  seem  very  happy 
in  these,  but  the  bungalows  seem  to  have 
been  more  personal.  We  have  a plan 
for  a further  34  units  in  part  of  Chorley- 
wood known  as  the  Swillet,  including 
maisonettes  for  ordinary  people  and 
bungalows  for  elderly  people. 

5092.  Do  you  have  much  co-operation 
with  the  county  over  children,  children 

needing  care,  and  problem  families? 

Mrs.  Bird:  Frankly  we  have  not— I 
know  this  sounds  as  if  we  are  boasting 
— we  do  not  seem  to  have  many  problem 
families.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  drill 
if  we  want  to  get  into  touch  with  the 
Children’s  Committee,  but  T do  not  know 
of  any  case  where  we  have  need  of  the 
services. — Alderman  Ryman:  We  have 
helped  the  County  Council  out  on  prob- 
lem families  by  allowing  the  County 
Council  to  use  one  of  our  council  houses 
for  one  of  their  problem  families.  For- 
tunately that  case  was  cleared  up,  and 
they  are  now  not  occupying  the  house, 
but  we  do  co-operate  with  the  County 
Council  if  necessary,  helping  them  with 
similar  problems. 

5093.  I suppose  when  they  come  to 

live  in  Chorleywood  they  cease  to  be 
problems? That  is  right. 

5094.  Professor  Mackenzie:  I think 
the  housing  position,  is  fairly  plain.  Per- 
haps I should  just  get  quite  clear  what 
the  position  is  about  land  available  for 

development  within  Chorleywood? 

Lady  Lewis:  There  is  very  little  land 
available  for  development  from  a 
Counoil  point  of  view  in  Chorleywood. 
We  are  at  present  working  on  about  5 
acres  that  we  are  hoping  to  get  these 
34  units  on,  and  we  hope  that  they  will 
go  through.  We  also  have  land  between 
Chorleywood  and  the  Cedars  Estate 
adjoining  our  housing  estate,  which  we 
are  hoping  can  be  sold  in  plots  for  pri- 
vate development  with  the  aid  of  Coun- 
cil loans.  The  land  was  bought  some 
years  ago  by  the  Council  but  the  scheme 
was  held  up  because  of  the  national 
situation.  Now  we  are  surveying  the 
land  again  for  road  works  and  hope  to 
sell  off  those  plots  straight  away. 

5095.  What  does  that  amount  to? 

About  80  plots. 

5096.  Is  that  somewhere  near  the 

limit,  at  least  in  numbers,  of  plots  with- 
out further  sub-division? The  Sur- 

veyor says  there  is  room  for  about  500 
plots  in  the  whole  of  Chorleywood. 
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5097.  Are  they  being  taken  up  rapidly? 

Yes,  very  quickly— Alderman 

Ryman : If  people  can  afford  the  price. 
That  is  the  trouble  with  land  anywhere 
round  south-west  Hertfordshire. 

5098.  This  is  low  density  development. 
These  are  large  plots  or  relatively  large 

plats? 1 should  call  it  mixed,  some 

of  eaoh. 

5099.  Is  there  any  restriction  on  the 
type  of  house  that  can  be  erected?  Are 
you  limiting  it  to  detached  houses  or 

houses  over  a certain  value? We  are 

not  enoouraging  terraced  houses. 

5100.  But  you  are  not  discouraging  the 
ordinary  semi-detached  type  of  house? 
—No.  We  do  not  get  many  plans 
submitted  for  them,  because  of  the  type 
of  area. — Lady  Lewis:  Mostly  50  to 
100  ft.  plots. 

5101.  Is  there  any  suggestion  of 
development  of  residential  flats  at  all? 
No.  There  have  been  some  resi- 
dential flats  in  the  Bucks  area  that  we 
have  had  under  discussion,  but  quite  a 
lot  of  those  are  really  maisonettes,  flats 
one  on  top  of  the  other. 

5102.  So  far  as  private  development  is 
concerned  there  is  not  any  very  heavy 
pressure  on  you  at  the  moment?  There 
is  enough  space  for  private  development 

for  some  time  to  come  at  this  speed? 

There  is  pressure  on  the  Green  Belt. 

5103.  I take  it  these  500  plots  are 
plots  which  axe  already  allocated  for 

housing? Yes.  The  Ohairman  thinks 

he  has  enough  plots  to  last  until  the 
next  planning  review  in  five  years  time. 
—Alderman  Ryman:  When  the  town 
map  is  reviewed. 

5104.  That  is  not  very  long  in  faot. 

• Another  five  years. 

5105.  These  plots  are  being  taken  up 

at  something  like  100  a year? Yes. 

5106.  Chairman:  What  will  you  go 

for  than? Lady  Lewis:  Residential 

flats. 

5107.  An  increase  of  density? 

There  are  places  in  Ohorleywood  where 
I would  not  want  to  see  fifteen  storey 
dwellings,  but  there  are  places  in 
Ohorleywood  where  fairly  low  residential 
flats  would  be  quite  an  acquisition. 

5108.  What  you  are  saying  is  that 
when  the  time  for  the  quinquennial  re- 
view comes  round  you  will  either  have 
to  stop  building  or  ask  for  densities  in 


the  plan  to  he  revised. Alderman 

Ryman : That  is  quite  possible.  We  have 
quite  a number  of  houses  with  4 acres 
of  land,  one  of  the  problems  that  are 
common  in  the  South  West  Herts  areas. 
These  types  of  development  are  being 
gradually  broken  down,  and  perhaps 
coming  down,  and  even  more  going  into 
the  acreage.  When  that  is  all  absorbed 
I do  not  know  what  happens  to  Chorley- 
wood,  or  any  other  authority,  beyond  the 
fact  in  suitable  towns  where  you  go  up- 
wards. Otherwise  if  the  Government  of 
the  day  holds  to  the  Green  Belt  policy 
it  means  doing  the  same  as  London  has 
done,  and  that  is  to  leapfrog  over  the 
Green  Belt  and  build  beyond  it. 

5109.  But  you  have  500  plots.  You 
also  have  some  leeway  of  densities,  if  I 
interpret  you  aright  under  the  existing 
plan,  in  that  your  actual  density  at 
present  is  lower  than  your  planned 
density  within  the  areas  scheduled  for 
development  which  you  will  catch  up  in 
five  years  time.  I understood  that  that 
would  be  a reserve  against  the  period 

after  five  years? Alderman  Ryman: 

I should  say  treat  it  as  a reserve. 

5110.  Professor  Mackenzie:  This  is 
not  an  immediate  problem  for  you, 
unless  you  are  faced  with  what  you  call 
the  issue  of  the  “ land  hungry  ” autho- 
rity, a question  of  public  housing  as 
distinct  from  private  development  in  that 
area  and  there  really  is  no  place  for 
public  housing  without  further  encroach- 
ment on  the  Green  Belt.  Is  that  roughly 

speaking  the  position? And,  of 

course,  one  of  the  reasons  for  our  oase 
is  that  if  we  are  absorbed  by  another 
authority  the  land  that  we  estimate  for 
five  years  will  probably  be  built  on  in 
a very  much  shorter  space  of  time. 

5111.  As  you  know  Watford  were  very 
explicit  in  repudiating  any  desire  for 
encroaching  on  the  Green  Belt,  but  this 

does  not  convince  you? Can  one  find 

other  authorities’  land  that  has  not  yet 
been  developed  that  is  not  in  the  Green 
Belt? 

5112.  It  looks  as  if  you  have  in  faot  a 

very  small  reserve  of  land? There  is 

a very  small  reserve. 

5113.  Chairman:  What  will  one  do 
with  that  reserve?  Your  argument  is  a 
little  double-edged,  if  I may  say  so. 
If  you  have  areas  with  a serious  housing 
need  and  you  have  areas  with  less  need 
but  more  land  you  really  very  often  find 
the  authority  with  the  housing  problem 
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develops  territorial  ambitions  and  the 
authority  with  the  land  but  without  the 
same,  demand  likes  to  try  and  keep  things 
as  they  are.  You  can  use  that  argument 
either  way,  can  you  not? Yes. 

5114.  Because  the  expanding  authority 
says  that  this  land  ought  to  be  thrown 
into  the  common  pool  for  general  use 
for  housing,  and  would  be  if  there  were 
expansion,  whereas  the  authority  such  as 
yourselves  is  inclined  to  say : “ Keep 
Watford  out  otherwise  we  shall  have 
Watford  houses  built  in  Chorleywood.” 

The  argument  does  work  both  ways. 

It  does  work  both  ways,  I quite  agree. 
There  is  a point  on  this  land  that  about 
50  per  cent,  of  the  plots  that  are  avail- 
able come  under  what  you  might  term 
in-filling ; in  other  words  very  few  if  any 
areas  would  warrant  big  blocks  of  build- 
ing in  mass,  if  you  understand  what  I 
mean.  There  is  very  little  of  the  sort 
of  area  where  you  can  put  in  50  or  100 
council  houses,  and  there  is  no  area  at 
all  now,  and,  of  course,  we  are  interested 
in  the  natural  increase  of  our  popula- 
tion. 

5115.  Professor  Mackenzie'.  I think 
We  have  already  heard  a good  deal  about 
Hertfordshire’s  arrangements  _ for  plan- 
ning control,  but  I wonder  if  there  is 
anything  you  would  like  to  add,  or  to 
invite  one  of  your  colleagues  to  add  if 
the  question  is  embarrassing  to  you, 
about  this  vexed  question  of  the  Divi- 
sional Planning  Officer  and  his  right  of 

decision  on  fundamental  matters? 1 

am  afraid  I am  a Box  and  Cox  on  some 
of  these  things,  but  I think,  as  I may 
be  here  next  week,  Lady  Lewis  had  better 
talk  about  that. — Lady  Lewis:  I think 
planning  works  fairly  smoothly.  I have 
sometimes  wondered  whether  it  would 
better  for  the  Council  to  see  the  plan 
and  give  their  opinion  and  send  it  to 
the  Divisional  Planning  Officer  than  the 
other  way  round.  As  it  is,  the  plans 
come  in,  as  you  know,  and  with  Mr. 
Hands’  remarks  go  to  the  Planning 
Officer,  and  then  they  come  back  to  our 
Committee ; I sometimes  wonder  if  the 
Divisional  Planning  Officer  would  not  be 
better  off  if  he  had  our  comments  first, 
but  that  is  as  far  as  I can  say.  I think 
it  works  fairly  well  on  the  whole. 

5116.  I suppose  his  answer  to  that 
would  be  that  your  committee  oqght  to 
have  a full  'picture  of  the  position  in 
front  of  it  when  it  discusses  it?  .1  imagine 
that  he  would  defend  that  by  saying  you 


oamnot  have  a full  picture  unless  it  goes 

to  him  first? That  probably  is  his 

view,  yes. 

5117.  Bet  you  rather  disagree  with 

that? I sometimes  think  that  he  would 

have  the  full  picture  if  he  had  our  view 
first  as  we  are  on  the  spot. 

Chairman:  Then  what  about  traffic? 

5118.  Professor  Mackenzie:  Perhaps  I 
was  optimistic,  but  I was  inclined  to 
think  there  would  be  very  little  traffic 
problem  within  your  area.  Are  you  as 
fortunate?  I imagine  that  you  are  almost 
exempt  from  Metropolitan  traffic 

problems. Alderman  Ry man:  Traffic 

problems  in  Chorleywood,  except  for 
minor  things,  are  negligible.  It  begins 
to  bottle  up  when  it  begins  to  get  out  of 
Chorleywood. 

5119.  And  highways,  the  same  sort  of 

thing? Mr.  Thomas:  Yes,  highways 

are  very  much  the  same.  We  have  four 
miles  of  classified  roads  and  five  miles 
of  unclassified  county  roads,  and  we 
have  no  real  .traffic  problems,  except  the 
normal  ones  on  Sunday  when  on  a fine 
Sunday  everybody  is  trying  to  got  out  to 
the  country,  and  then  the  classified  road 
gets  bottled  up,  but  as  the  bottlenecks 
are  outside  our  area  it  does  not  worry 
us  too  much. — Alderman  Ryman:  It 
does  build  up  in  Chorleywood,  but  it 
is  caused  through  traffic  lights  in  another 
district. 

5120.  Chairman : What  is  the  situation 
about  the  new  road  which  goes  right 
through  your  area,  the  North  orbital 
road?  I think  you  said  work  was  to  be 

started  on  it  in  1962,  did  you? It  is 

on  the  County  list  of  priority,  I see  it  is 
1963.  It  is  the  first  on  the  list  for  1963. 

5121.  What  will  that  road  do?  Where 
will  it  go  from  and  to  and  what  will  be 

the  purpose? It  is  the  north  orbital 

road  that  runs  from  the  Thames  to  the 
Thames  round  roughly  a twenty  mile 
radius  from  London,  and  part  of  it  is 
existing  as  far  as  practically  the  Chorley- 
wood border  from  the  Rickmansworth 
end,  and  it  breaks  through  the  Watford 
By-pass  at  Watford  and  goes  through  to 
Hatfield.  The  part  in  the  Chorleywood 
district  is  a very  big  undertaking.  It  will 
have  to  cross  the  A.404  and  the  railway 
embankment,  and  the  River  Chess,  and 
there  are  going  to  be  some  very  big 
bridges,  a bridge  over  the  railway,  over 
the  river,  and  as  far  as  the  A.404  is  con- 
cerned it  is  not  yet  known  whether  there 
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will  be  a roundabout  there  to  allow 
traffic  on  to  it,  or  whether  they  will 
tunnel  under  the  A.404.  That  is  in  the 
air  at  the  moment. 

5122.  Professor  Mackenzie : On  the 

question  of  the  financial,  or  possible 
financial  effects  of  an  enlarged  Watford 
County  Borough,  I think  you  have  prob- 
ably seen  the  pink  paper  which  we  had 
which  was  put  in  by  Watford,  and  which 
I had  understood  had  been  agreed  with 
the  County  Treasurer.  I do  not  know 
whether  you  have  seen  that,  or  if  Mr. 
Darrah  has  seen  it?  I think  this  would 
be  available  presumably  to  the  distriots 
in  the  area,  and  if  you  feel  that  there  is 
anything  in  that  with  which  you  do  not 
agree,  it  might  be  worth  adding  your 
oomments  on  it  in  writing.  It  is  perhaps 
hardly  worth  trying  to  go  into  the 
financial  position  independently  of  that 
document  which  set  out  the  agreed 
version  of  the  effects  on  the  rate  situa- 
tion.  Alderman  Ryman : I am  afraid 

we  have  not  seen  if,  and  I think  if  you 
would  be  so  kind  it  would  be  fair  to  us 
if  we  could  really  study  the  figures,  as 
it  would  be  impossible  to  study  them 
here. 

5123.  Chairman:  Alderman  Ryman, 
we  have  been  very  much  shorter  I am 
afraid  with  you  this  afternoon  than  we 
have  been  with  some  authorities  and  I 
think  you  have  been  shorter  with  us,  and 
no  doubt  the  reason  is  this,  that  your 
case  is  comparatively,  as  you  have  put 
it,  a very  simple  one,  is  it  not?  You 
are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  present 
situation.  You  feel,  you  are  largely  a 
rural  community ; that  you  can  be  left 
quite  happily  on  your  own ; that  there 
is  no  possible  advantage  in  being  ab- 
sorbed into  Rickraanswoiith  or  Watford 
or  South  West  Hertford  or  London  ; and 


that  really  all  that  is  required  in  your 
instance  is  a few  minor  boundary  adjust- 
ments. That  is  really  the  situation. 
There  are  no  problem  families,  it  is  a 
healthy  part  of  the  world,  you  are  not 
caught  up  in  the  rush  and  hustle  of 
London,  and  you  even  provided  a very 
valuable  member  of  this  Commission! 

You  saiy  it  is  a simple  question  we 

are  putting  to  you,  but,  of  course,  it  is 
important  to  us,  and,  of  course,  as  far 
as  our  inhabitants  are  concerned  we  are 
not  all  old,  we  are  not  all  retired.  Some 
of  us  do  a lot  of  work  on  the  County 
Council,  .and  we  still  carry  on  our 
businesses. 

5124.  And  most  of  you  travel  to 

London? 1 have  seen  elsewhere  that 

the  people  who  travel  to  London  from 
Ohorleywood  are  less.  I refute  that  state- 
ment. All  I oan  say  is  the  railway  figures 
may  have  fallen,  and  I do  not  wonder  at 
it  with  the  conditions  of  travel  on  the 
railway,  but  a lot  more  people  go  up  to 
town  by  oar,  and  the  number  of  people 
from  Chorleywood  going  to  London  is 
even  greater  today. 

5125.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed 
and  all  your  oolleagues  too,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen.  You  put  your  case  very 
dearly,  and  it  is  none  the  worse,  if  I 
may  say  so,  for  being  put  shortly  and 
briefly.  We  shall  consider  it  very  care- 
fully in  the  light  of  all  the  other  things 
we  have  to  consider  before  we  make  our 
report,  and  you  will  let  us  have  your 

comments  on  that  paper? 1 should 

like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
nice  way  you  have  received  us  and  the 
kindly  way  in  which  you  have  put  the 
questions  and  not  made  them  too  diffi- 
cult for  us.  We  thank  you  again  for 
your  courtesy  and  for  the  time  you  have 
given  us. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 
TWENTY-THIRD  DAY 

Friday,  12th  June,  1959 

Present: 

•Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lawson,  C.B.E. 

tMiss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E.  {Sir  Charles  Morris 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 

Mr.  L.  Y.  Cond  ( Assistant  Secretary) 

•Mr.  Cadbury  took  the  Chair  during  the  Morning  Session. 
fMorning  Session  only. 

JSir  Charles  Morris  was  present  at  the  Afternoon  Session  only  and  took  the  Chair 
during  that  Session, 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Councillor  A.  M.  Midgley 
Councillor  R.  E.  Groves 
Councillor  R.  Payne 
Councillor  G.  Thomas 
Councillor  A.  J.  Whiteside 
Mr.  C.  G.  Ransome  Williams 
Mr.  L.  W.  Hurst 
Mr.  F.  A.  J.  Smith 
Mr.  C.  R.  Alexander 
Mr.  S.  C.  Philpott 
Dr.  W.  Harvey 

on  behalf  of  Rickmansworth  Urban  District  Council 


Called  and 

5126.  Mr.  Cadbury : May  I in  the  first 
place  say  how  glad  we  are  to  see  you 
here  this  morning.  We  thank  you  for 
the  very  clear  evidence  which  you  have 
submitted  in  writing,  both  the  original 
document  and  also  the  new  folder  of 
evidence  in  which  you  have  set  out  your 
views  on  the  general  relationship  to  other 
authorities  and  comment  on  the  evidence 
already  given.  I think,  Councillor  Midg- 
ley, you  know  the  procedure  we  adopt. 
We  ask  you,  if  you  wish  to  do  so,  to 
make  a preliminary  statement,  and  then 
if  you  like  to  call  on  any  of  your  col- 
leagues to  supplement  it,  and  subse- 
quently we  shall  be  asking  _ you  some 
questions.  I should  apologise  for  the 
absence  of  the  Chairman  ; he  has  another 
engagement  which  he  could  not  get  out 

of. Councillor  Midgley : First  I 

32190 


Examined 

would  like  to  thank  you  for  asking  us 
here  today ; we  are  very  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  given  to  be  able  to  answer 
the  questions  you  may  wish  to  put  to 
us  and  in  that  way  make  our  case  more 
clear.  X would  like  to  apologise  for  the 
absence  of  our  Chairman ; he  was  to 
have  been  here  today,  but  unfortunately 
his  wife  had  a serious  operation  and  he 
feels  he  should  be  close  at  hand. 

I hope  it  will  meet  with  your  approval 
if  I do  not  go  into  detail  on  the  pre- 
liminary observations  we  have  already 
made.  I think  you  are  familiar  with 
those  observations  we  made  in  regard  to 
services ; but  I would  like  to  make  some 
comment  on  the  further  observations 
which  we  submitted  to  you  in  regard  to 
our  relationship  with  Central  London — wfe 
A 2 
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have  defined  that  as  meaning  the  hard 
core  of  Central  London  and  the  districts 
around  it — our  relationship  with  Watford 
and  our  relationship  with  Chorleywood. 

First  with  regard  to  our  relationship 
with  Central  London.  Topographically 
we  are  almost  wholly  isolated  from 
Central  London,  conditioned  as  we  are 
by  a river  system  which  consists  of  the 
Chess,  the  Gade  and  the  Colne,  and  not 
the  Thames.  The  character  and  develop- 
ment inside  Rickmansworth  is  modern 
in  character,  and  the  dwellings  adjoin 
many  large  open  spaces,  both  public  and 
private,  and  a large  area  of  Green  Belt. 
This  actually  contrasts  very  considerably, 

I think  you  will  agree,  with  the  denser 
population  of  London,  which  consists  in 
the  main  of  ageing  commercial,  industrial 
and  residential  property.  The  population 
of  Rickmansworth — that  is  to  say  the 
vast  majority  of  the  present  population — 
has  moved  into  the  district  over  the  last 
40  years,  we  think  with  a view  to  getting 
away  from  the  highly  developed  Central 
London  district.  Their  object  in  getting 
away  is  to  be  able  to  enjoy  a more  semi- 
rural  atmosphere,  and  to  be  governed  by 
a local  government  which  they  feel  most 
assuredly  is  more  sensitive  to  the  day 
to  day  needs  of  these  people.  The 
council  also  feels  that  the  guarding  of 
the  Green  Belt  is  of  vital  importance  not 
only  to  Rickmansworth  but  also  to  Hert- 
fordshire, and  perhaps  from  the  national 
point  of  view.  It  feels  that,  if  Rickmans- 
worth were  to  be  governed  by  an  authority 
based  on  Central  London,  most  assuredly 
there  would  be  pressure  brought  to  bear 
which  would  perhaps  mean  development 
within  the  Green  Belt.  The  same  thing 
would  also  apply  so  far  as  the  other  ser- 
vices are  concerned.  So  far  as  roads  are 
concerned,  :it  is  most  probable  that  the 
problems  facing  Central  London  would 
overshadow  the  problems  of  an  area  such 
as  Rickmansworth,  and  therefore  our 
own  particular  problems  would  not  be 
dealt  with  perhaps  as  they  should  be. 
A similar  thing  applies  in  housing.  There 
is  undoubtedly  a great  need  for  houses 
in  Central  London,  and  pressure  from 
that  quarter  would  unquestionably  result 
in  development  of  the  Green  Belt  sur- 
rounding Rickmansworth  itself. 

Ricksmansworth  does  feel  a distinct 
local  community,  as  it  is  surrounded  in 
this  way  by  Green  Belt,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants are  very  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
they  belong  to  Hertfordshire.  They  have 


no  affiliations  to  any  other  county — to 
Middlesex  for  example — and  they  wish 
to  continue  to  belong  to  Hertfordshire. 
They  have  found  that  the  county  council 
has,  within  the  limits  of  its  available 
powers  and  resources,  provided  for  their 
needs,  where  of  course  it  is  a county 
council  responsibility,  in  an  adequate 
manner.  With  very  few  exceptions,  which 
we  have  detailed,  and  doubtless  you  will 
question  us  on,  we  feel  the  county 
council  has  satisfied  our  needs.  Those 
are  some  of  the  submissions  which  Rick- 
mansworth Urban  District  Council  make 
in  stating  they  feel  that  they  should 
continue  to  form  part  of  Hertfordshire 
and  not  be  governed  by  an  authority 
based  on  Central  London. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  Wat- 
ford ; the  council  considers  that  for  many 
similar  reasons  Rickmansworth  should 
not  be  administered  by  an  all-purpose 
authority  based  on  Watford.  Topo- 
graphically similar  conditions  apply — the 
character  of  the  dwellings,  the  desire  of 
people  to  get  away  from  industrialised 
and  commercial  areas,  which  applies  so 
much  on  the  part  of  Watford.  They 
also  feel  that  any  county  borough  would 
be  dominated  by  Watford.  On  the  need 
for  housing,  for  instance,  a great  ex- 
pansion is  required  to  meet  the  housing 
needs  of  Watford,  and  also  the  industrial 
needs.  Watford  itself  is  an  industrial 
town,  and  undoubtedly  pressure  would 
be  brought  to  bear  again  to  go  into  the 
Green  Belt  around  Rickmansworth,  en- 
croach on  it  and  destroy  it  entirely,  and 
this  Rickmansworth  feel  would  not  be  in 
their  interests.  As  you  know,  the  present 
development  plan — that  is  the  county 
council’s — in  fact  restricts  further  indus- 
trial development  in  Hertfordshire  and 
we  feel  a county  borough  would  almost 
certainly  not  carry  out  that  restrictive 
policy  in  the  same  way. 

So  far  as  our  relationship  with  Chor- 
leywood is  concerned ; here  in  some 
measure  the  position  is  reversed.  But 
the  council  would  like  to  make  it  quite 
clear  that  they  feel  they  are  themselves  a 
viable  authority,  and  anything  they  may 
have  to  say  in  regard  to  Chorleywood 
does  not  indicate  that  the  acquisition  of 
Chorleywood  or  amalgamation  is  neces- 
sary for  successful  government  in  Rick- 
mansworth. But  there  are  a number  of 
points  which  they  feel  indicate  that  an 
amalgamation  with  Chorleywood  would 
result  in  a better  overall  government  for 
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the  combined  population.  Chorleywood 
has  a very  close  link  with  Rickmans- 
worth ; topographically — if  I can  bring 
the  same  things  into  the  picture — topo- 
graphically they  are  closely  linked,  tjey 
are  not  divided  in  the  way  that  Rick- 
mansworth  is  from  Central  London  or 
Rickmansworth  is  in  fact  from  Watford. 
There  is  a distinct  division  between  Wat- 
ford and  Rickmansworth  which  does  not 
exist  so  far  as  Chorleywood  is  con- 
cerned. The  type  of  development  in 
Chorleywood  is  very  similar  to  Rick- 
mansworth— the  open  spaces,  the  ameni- 
ties which  the  inhabitants  enjoy  again 
are  very  similar  to  Rickmansworth.  But 
there  are  some  features  which  cause,  I 
think,  some  concern  when  one  considers 
the  possibility  of  an  urban  district  of 
that  nature  being  able  to  continue.  There 
are  areas  known  as  the  Cedars  Estate, 
and  the  Loud  water  area  which  in  fact 
look  to  Rickmansworth  now  for  their 
facilities.  Those  areas  are  quite  con- 
siderable so  far  as  population  is  con- 
cerned ; the  total  population  of  Chorley- 
wood at  the  moment  is  6,300,  and  the 
population  of  those  areas  is  some  2,200. 
If  one  assumes  for  a moment  that  a 
case  could  be  made  out,  Rickmansworth 
feel  that  a very  good  case  could  be  made 
out  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  Cedars 
Estate  and  the  Loudwater  area.  Then  the 
question  would  arise  as  to  whether  the 
population  of  Chorleywood  is  going  to 
be  reduced  further  to  a point  where  the 
council  feel  that  satisfactory  government 
on  the  urban  district  structure  cannot  be 
continued.  If- — and  this  is  something 
which  you,  Sir,  and  the  Commission  will 
ultimately  determine — if  you  feel  there 
is  a case  for  such  amalgamation,  then 
Rickmansworth  feel  that  they  are  the 
most  likely  authority  who  could  satisfy 
the  needs  so  far  as  local  government 
is  concerned  of  the  population  of  Chor- 
leywood. If  one  were  to  rule  off  the 
Heronsgate  area,  which  is  another  area 
which  Chorleywood  claim  should  come 
within  their  district — if  you  rule  out  that 
and  leave  the  remainder,  the  council  feel 
you  have  an  area  which  should  be 
absorbed  and  would  then  be  adminis- 
tered in  a far  better  way  than  it  is  at 
the  present  moment.  No  doubt  Chor- 
leywood does  not  agree  with  this  point 
of  view  at  all,  and  in  fact  they  have 
suggested  that  their  district  should  be  in- 
creased by  taking  in  part  of  Loudwater, 
Heronsgate,  and  what  is  termed  “the 
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Buckinghamshire  area  ”.  We  feel  even 
if  these  areas  were  taken  in,  the  same 
conditions  would  apply,  and  we  put  up 
the  same  argument. 

There  is  one  important  point  I would 
like  to  make  clear.  In  putting  forward 
the  submissions  and  in  suggesting  that 
Rickmansworth  is  capable  of  carrying  on 
as  it  is,  it  looks  as  if  we  are  being 
rather  smug  in  our  outlook.  I wish 
to  make  it  quite  clear  we  are  not,  and 
we  are  far  from  unmindful  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  surrounding  authorities,  in- 
cluding Central  London,  in  regard  to  the 
problem  which  it  has  of  providing  hous- 
ing ;and  necessary  places  ito  expand ; 
but  we  feel  that  this  pressure  which  is 
developing  in  Central  London  must  be 
felt  and  must  be  relieved  in  places  far 
removed  from  Rickmansworth — in  other 
words,  leapfrogging.  We  feel  that  is 
the  only  satisfactory  way.  It  would  not 
be  satisfactory  to  absorb  Rickmansworth 
to  help  in  solving  those  problems ; it 
would  only  make  the  problems  worse 
in  years  to  come. 

Now  I think  I will  call  on  Councillor 
Groves,  if  he  would  care  to  add  to  any- 
thing I have  said  before  we  prepare  tg 

answer  your  questions Councillor 

Groves : I would  like  to  emphasise  one 
point  with  regard  to  Chorleywood. 
Should  the  Commission  decide  that 
Chorleywood  can  continue  as  it  is  at 
present,  we  would  congratulate  Chorley- 
wood on  that.  In  other  words,  we  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  we  do  not  set  out 
to  amalgamate  Chorleywood  unless  it  is 
the  wish  of  the  Commission.  We  think 
it  likely,  in  view  of  its  size,  that  Chorley- 
wood would  be  one  of  the  problems 
being  considered,  and  if  it  is  likely  it 
could  continue,  it  would  almost  seem 
that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  be  here 
this  morning  to  explain  why  it  is  neces- 
sary for  Rickmansworth  council  to  con- 
tinue ; and  it  is  with  that  thought  in  our 
minds  that  should  there  be  anything 
necessary  to  be  done  there,  we  feel,  as 
the  adjoining  neighbour,  it  must  be  in 
concert  with  us — whether  it  is  con- 
sidered that  there  should  be  a larger  dis- 
trict than  Rickmansworth,  and  that 
Rickmansworth  and  Chorleywood 
should  come  together  if  they  have  to 
go  anywhere ; 'but  should  there  be  no 
necessity  for  that,  we  would  not  want 
to  press  it,  and  we  would  say,  good 
luck  to  them. 

A 3 
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5127.  May  I ask  one  or  two  general 

questions,  and  if  X niay  I wifl  do  so 
under  the  three  headings  on  which  you 
introduced  the  subject.  We  of  course 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  Rickmans- 
worth is  included  for  the  purpose  of 
our  study  in  the  Greater  London  area, 
and  we  are  therefore  most  anxious  to 
get  your  help,  as  local  representative^, 
on  the  reasons  why  in  fact  you  feel  that 
you  should  not  be  included.  I followed 
very  carefully  the  points  you  made,  but 
I would  like  to  ask  you  whether  m fact 
there  is  a very  large  commuting  popula- 
tion from  Rickmansworth  into  the 
centre  of  London,  or  whether  you  have 
any  figures  as  to  the  size  of  that  com- 
muting population? Councillor 

Midgley:  I do  not  think  we  can  give 
you  any  figures,  but  I would  say  the  fact 
that  there  is  a commuting  population 
from  London  would  indicate  that  the 
people  who  commute  go  to  London  in 
order  that  they  can  return  to  Rickmans- 
worth, away  from  the  heavily  indus- 
trialised type  of  area  in  which  they  arc 
working — in  other  words,  I do  not  think 
that  because  they  commute  to  London 
there  is  any  suggestion  that  therefore 
London  and  Rickmansworth  should  be 
tied  together.  There  are  many  people 
who  commute  to  Brighton,  or  from 
Brighton  to  London,  and  I think  you 
would  not  suggest  that  Brighton  should 
become  part  of  Central  London. 

5128.  Tt  has  been  suggested. 

Heaven  forbid  it  ever  gets  as  big. 

5129.  I think  you  probably  know  the 
Watford  Borough  Council  have  sub- 
mitted figures  based  on  the  1951  census, 
which  showed  that  about  3,000  people 
were  working  in  London  and  Middlesex 
and  about  2,600  or  2,700  in  Watford, 
who  were  resident  in  Rickmansworth, 
The  position  may  have  changed  very 
materially,  but  would  you  suggest  those 

are  about  the  proportions  still? X 

think  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  there 
would  not  be  any  great  change  since 
that  time. 

5130.  To  a large  extent  Rickmans- 
worth is  a dormitory  area  for  London, 

including  Middlesex,  and  Watford. 

In  that  sense,  yes,  Sir. 

5131.  You  have  no  local  employment 
in  Rickmansworth  of  any  kind?— — 
Yes;  we  have  industrial  estates  within 
our  own  area,  and  we  have  office  blocks 
within  our  own  area,  which  provide  con- 
siderable employment  in  that  respect. 


And  if  I may  add,  we  have  within  our 
district  a very  well  known  paper  works 
which  gives  considerable  employment. 

5132.  We  have  had  conflicting  evidence 
that  the  people  of  London  say  they 
would  be  more  concerned  in  preserving 
the  Green  Belt,  and  you  take  the  oppo- 
site view  and  say  that  the  people  of 
Rickmansworth  would  be  more  con- 
cerned with  preserving  the  Green  Belt. 

That  is  your  point? 1 think  it  is.  1 

think  the  people  of  London  would  be 
virtually  forced,  if  they  had  that  Green 
Belt  at  their  disposal,  we  feel  they  would 
almost  certainly  be  forced  to  use  it.  It 
would  be  a golden  opportunity,  in  many 
respects  to  help  them  in  tiheir  problems  ; 
and  whilst  we  appreciate  their  viewpoint 
that  they  wish  to  preserve  it,  we  do  not 
think  there  is  the  same  feeling  towards 
the  Green  Belt  so  far  as  I,ondon  is  con- 
cerned as  there  is  towards  it  in  districts 
outside  T-ondon. 

Mr.  Cadbury : I have  some  other 
general  questions  on  the  relationship 
with  Watford,  with  the  County  Council, 
and  so  oil;  but  X wonder  at  this  stage 
if  X might  ask  my  colleagues  whether 
they  have  any  questions  they  would  like 
to  ask  on  this  relationship  between 
Rickmansworth  and  the  Green  Belt? 

5133.  Mr.  Lawson : X would  like  lo 
follow  up  your  questions  on  the  num- 
ber of  people.  Where  do  the  children 

go  to  school,  for  instance? We  are 

quite  completely  self-contained  so  far  as 
schools  are  concerned. — Councillor 

Groves'.  We  happen  to  be  an  area  in 
which  it  is  thought  desirable  to  live  from 
many  points  of  view,  and  one  of  these 
is  schools,  we  have  quite  large  primary 
schools  in  the  area  with  something  like 
1,800  children  attending.  In  addition 
there  is  a grammar  school  with  about 
750  children. 

5134.  Mr.  Cadbury.  Is  that  the 

County  Council's? Yes,  there  we 

have  a grammar  school  with  750  children 
which  takes  care  of  Rickmansworth  and 
also  in  the  Chorleywood  direction,  On 
balance  we  have  a slight  inflow  from 
Watford  rather  than  an  outflow  there. 
It  is  more  or  less  in  balance,  but  at 
grammar  school  level  we  are  certainly 
self-contained.  We  have  modem  schools 
with  1,250  pupils  attending  and  primary 
schools  with  over  1,000,  and  so  on, 
down,  to  infant  schools  with  700,  That 
is  within  the  area  of  Rickmansworth 
Urban  District  Council.  If  you  take  it 
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together  with  Ghonleywood,  we  have  a 
boundary  between  the  two  where  there 
is  a flowing  back  and  forward ; but 
taking  them  together  there  is  certainly 
complete  self-contained  schooling.  And 
in  fact  there  are  private  schools  over 
and  above  the  county  schools,  and  there 
is  of  course  quite  a substantial  inflow 
to  those  private  schools. 

5135.  Mr.  Lawson'.  What  about  shop- 
ping? Do  the  people  shop  in  Rickmans- 

worth,  in  Watford  or  in  London? 

Councillor  Midgley:  A lot  depends  on 
their  occupation.  The  people  who  com- 
mute to  London  do  a certain  amount  of 
shopping  in  London,  and  those  who  com- 
mute to  Watford  do  a certain  amount  of 
shopping  in  Watford.  But  Rickmans- 
worth has  adequate  shopping  facilities, 
and  the  housewife  undoubtedly  shops  in 
Rickmansworth. 

5136.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Could  we  now 
go  on  to  the  relationship  with  Watford? 

1 think  your  evidence  and  the  statements 
you  have  made  makes  it  quite  clear  as 
to  your  attitude  to  the  proposals  which  1 
think  you  know  we  have  received  and 
considered  from  the  Borough  of  Wat- 
ford. It  is  fair  to  say  that  their  pro- 
posal is  that  they  should  be  excluded 
from  central  London ; that  they  should 
absorb  the  surrounding  districts,  includ- 
ing Rickmansworth,  and  become  a 
county  borough.  T have  listened  to  what 
you  have  said  about  the  reasons  why 
your  council  would  not  agree  with  that 
proposal.  Could  I ask  first  what  may 
seem  rather  a leading  question.  If  you 
had  to  choose  between  the  two  evils, 
do  you  feel  you  have  a closer  affinity  to 

Watford  than  to  London? Councillor 

Midgley : Topographically  I suppose  yes, 
we  have,  Sir ; but  when  one  has  to 
choose  between  two  evils  it  is  always  a 
very  difficult  thing.  I think  there  is  the 
distance  point  of  view — we  are  closer  to 
Watford — one  cannot  question  that.  But 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  population  to  live  as  they 
are  living,  I do  not  think  there  would 
be  anything  to  choose — perhaps  the  re- 
verse,— Councillor  Groves : If  the  ques- 
tion were  .posed  to  me,  I should  con- 
sider it  a question  of  whether,  if  you 
are  going  to  die,  you  would  prefer  to  be 
hanged  or  shot. 

5137.  You  may  have  heard,  some  of 
you,  that  last  week  I asked  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Watford — they  clearly  were 
asking  for  a large  cake — whether  any  ot 
the  slices  were  more  or  less  important 
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to  their  particular  cake,  I got  the  answer 
that  the  built-up  areas  adjacent  to  the 
present  borough  were  in  fact  more  im- 
portant to  them  in  their  considerations 
than  the  outlying  areas.  That  might  en- 
visage a cutting  up  or  a cutting  off  of 
the  Croxley  Green  area  of  Rickmans- 
worth while  possibly  leaving  the  rest  of 
Rickmansworth  as  it  is,  within  the  county 
Council  .area.  I should  be  glad  if  you 

oould  comment  on  that  possibility. 

Councillor  Midgley.  I think  Rickmans- 
worth would  be  very  seriously  affected 
if  Croxley  Green  were  to  be  cut  off.  We 
feel,  as  I said  earlier,  that  Croxley 
Green  looks  towards  Rickmanswonth.  I 
did  not  mention  this  fact ; but  in  sug- 
gesting that  at  that  point  we  have  a 
definite  barrier  between  Watford  and 
Rickmansworth,  the  people  of  Croxley 
Green  look  in  large  measure  towards 
Rickmansworth  for  their  amenities.  We 
feel  if  Croxley  Green  were  to  be  cut  off 
the  people  there  would  of  necessity 
suffer  considerably.  It  is  a point  which 
I think  if  I may  I would  like  to  bring 
Councillor  Payne  in  on,  because  he  is  a 
Croxley  Green  resident,  and  I feel  we 
should  get  his  point  of  view. — Councillor 
Payne : I have  lived  in  Croxley  Green 
for  a very  great  many  years,  and  quite 
a lot  of  people  have  come  to  Croxley 
Green  in  order  to  get  away  from  Wat- 
ford. A few  moments  ago  you  men- 
tioned schools,  and  I think  the  schools 
:in  Croxley  Green  Were  drawing  in  great 
measure  many  people  from  Watford.  By 
and  large  I would  say  that  Croxley  Green 
is  essentially  Rickmansworth. 

5138.  Looking  at  the  map,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  Croxley  Green  lies  right  along- 
side some  of  the  main  Watford  factory 

districts.  Am  I right? Councillor 

Midgley:  I wonder  if  I could  ask  our 
surveyor  to  go  through  the  map  with  us. 
He  will  be  able  to  explain  the  relationship 
of  Watford  to  Croxley  Green  in  more 
detail. 

5139.  Could  I ask  the  surveyor  whether 
1 am  right  in  saying  that  physically 
Croxley  Green  is  very  near  one  of  the 
main  industrial  areas  of  Watford? 
Councillor  Groves:  Whilst  he  is  going 
up  perhaps  I could  add  a few  remarks 
on  the  subject.  It  would  appear  to  be 
so  from  the  map,  hut  you  do  have  the 
river  valley  and  the  canal  which  separate 
completely  Croxley  Green  from  Watford. 
In  fact,  you  can  only  get,  from  all  prac- 
tical points  of  view,  from  Rickmans- 
worth, Croxley  Green,  or  anywhere  m 
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our  urban  district  to  Watford  over  one 
bridge  over  the  river  and  canal.  There- 
fore all  the  transfers  of  population,  for 
whatever  purpose,  between  one  and  the 
other  must  come  across  that  bridge.  Also 
you  have,  certainly  to  the  north-west  of 
that  bridge,  quite  a large  area  of  open 
space ; you  have  got  quite  a belt  between 
Croxley  Green  and  Watford  running 
right  through  there.  Coming  in  the  other 
direction,  from  the  point  between  the 
two,  you  have  the  canal  and  the  Tiver  and 
again  an  open  space ; so  although  un- 
doubtedly a number  of  people  in  Croxley 
Green  (work  in  Watford,  it  does  not  give 
them  a community  of  interest  in  the  same 
sense  as  if  they  could  cross  the  boundary 
at  any  point. 

5140.  -I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that 
these  points  having  been  put  to  us,  I am 
anxious  that  you  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  your  views  on  the  sub- 
ject. I wanted  to  be  quite  sure  we  were 
talking  about  the  same  area,  and  I think 
there  is  no  doubt  from  what  you  say— 

I have  followed  your  argument  on  the 
map — that  we  are  talking  about  the  same 
area.  Some  of  the  Watford  industrial 
area  actually  is  in  Rickmansworth  at  that 
point ; it  comes  over  the  borough  boun- 
dary.  Councillor  Groves : Just 

slightly.  There  is  a very  narrow  wedge 
coming  in,  and  if  is  a possibility  of 
proposed  development  rather  than  actual 
development. — Councillor  Midgley : It  is 
very  very  slightly  oveT  the  boundary. 

5141.  Is  Diokinson’s  factory  there? 

Councillor  Groves:  In  Rickmansworth. 
—Councillor  Midgley:  May  I ask  the 
Surveyor  to  point  it  out  on  the  map  to 
make  the  point  quite  clear. — Mr.  Smith : 
This  is  the  boundary  between  the  two 
auhorities  (indicating),  Dickinson’s  mills 
are  here.  Watford  have  an  industrial 
area  here  which  is  just  west  of  the  pro- 
posed radial ; it  is  correct  to  say  there 
are  a few  square  yards  of  it,  not  much 
more,  oyer  the  boundary,  which  I assume 
is  some  planning  error  in  the  approval 
of  the  layout,  but  that  is  the  only  part 
of  Watford  industry  which  actually 
comes  over  the  boundary,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  yaris. 

5142.  Have  you  a map  which  indicates 
industrial  zoning  in  a specific  colour? 

This  map  does,  but  perhaps  the 

colour  is  not  clear.  The  purple  zoning  is 
industrial. 


5143.  Can  you  indicate  to  me  the  line 
of  the  proposed  road?  Does  it  come 

through  this  valley  area? Yes,  Sir  ; 

the  road  comes  up  from  the  direction 
of  Harrow  in  the  south  across  here, 
almost  straightening  the  line  of  the 
boundary  between  the  two  authorities, 
and  on  the  approved  development  plan 
it  terminates  really  at  this  bridge  which 
you  heard  mentioned  between  the  two 
authorities — Cassio  Bridge.  The  original 
development  plan,  the  plan  which  went 
to  the  Minister,  showed  the  road  swinging 
further  off— again  following  round  some- 
what on  the  line  of  the  boundary  between 
the  two  authorities,  and  then  out  into 
Watford  rural  district  north  of  Whippen- 
dell  Wood. 

5144.  We  are  not  immediately  con- 
cerned with  the  boundary  question  ; but 
do  you  suggest  the  line  of  that  road 
is  more  or  less  the  natural  line  dividing 

Watford  and  Rickmansworth? Very 

nearly ; as  you  can  see.  This  is  the 
existing  boundary  of  the  Watford  rural 
district  here  ; the  line  of  the  road  in 
fact  is  really  just  a straightening  off  in 
the  boundary  and  the  original  line  goes 
on  and  curves  round  like  that  until  it 
meets  the  boundary  somewhat  north  of 
Croxley  Green. — Councillor  Groves:  It 
is  not  such  a natural  line  as  the  river 
line. 

5145.  What  1 am  trying  to  get  at  is 
this  ; it  does  in  fact  divide  Croxley  Green 
from  Watford,  as  well  as  the  river  ; and 
according  to  the  surveyor  it  follows  fairly 
closely  the  existing  boundary  between  the 
borough  and  the  urban  district  council. 
I have  another  question  relating  to  the 
Watford  proposals  which  I should  like  to 
put  to  you.  Again  reverting  to  the  point 
which  the  representatives  of  Watford 
made  when  we  saw  them  a week  ago  that 
the  Rickmansworth  and  Chorleywood 
areas  were  not  as  essential  to  their  scheme 
as  some  of  the  other  more  adjacent 
areas ; if  in  fact  the  borough  of  Watford 
became  a county  borough  terminating 
either  on  the  line  of  the  road  we  have 
just  discussed,  or  oven  including  Croxley 
Green,  it  would  leave  a wedge  of  the 
county  area,  going  down  to  the  Middle- 
sex border,  with  the  two,  or  under  your 
final  scheme  one  urban  district  council, 
rather  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
county  area.  Would  you  ox  your  col- 
leagues like  to  comment  on  what  would 
be  the  difficulties  under  those  circum- 
stances in  carrying  on  local  government 
rather  more  detached  from  the  county 
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activity? Councillor  Midgley  : It 

•would  be  a question  whether  iwe  would 
be  rather  more  detached  than  we  are  at 
the  moment.  It  is  only  a question  of 
distance  now,  and  it  remains  a question 
•of  distance  there  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. We  find  no  difficulties  at  the 
moment  in  'administering  as  we  are,  and 
it  would  seem  to  me,  apart  from  the  pic- 
ture of  a wedge,  there  should  arise  no 
added  difficulties  by  leaving  that  wedge 
as  lit  is.  I do  not  'know  whether  I have 
.understood  your  question. 

5146.  At  present  the  county  council 
administration  of  South  Hertfordshire  or 
South-West  Hertfordshire  is  largely  ad- 
ministered from  Watford.  They  have  a 
series  of  services  covering  Watford  rural, 
Rickmansworth,  Chorleywood  and  Wat- 
ford -borough,  all  administered  from 

offices  in  Watford  ; is  that  right? It  is 

true  those  services  are  administered  from 
offices  in  Watford ; hut  so  far  as  the 
actual  effect  there  is  concerned,  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  they  are  adminis- 
tered from  Watford  or  elsewhere. 

5147.  If  all  the  rest  of  Southwest 

Hertfordshire  was  cut  off,  leaving  Rick- 
mansworth and  Chorleywood  as  that  part 
of  Watford  rural  to  the  south  as  an  iso- 
lated wedge,  'I  agree  that  geographically 
you  would  ibe  no  further  from  the  county 
town,  hut  the  offices  which  at  present 
administer  the  divisional  services  would 
be  unduly  large  and  possibly  unneces- 
sarily remote  from  the  small  area  of  the 
county  that  would  -be  left  for  adminis- 
tration.  Councillor  Groves : That 

would  seem  to  be  a good  argument  that 
it  should  not  be  done.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  taking  care  of  many 
of  the  physical  factors  that  have  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  county  council — in 
other  words  we  are  dealing  with  the 
roads  and  all  sorts  of  things — and  it  is 
necessary  to  move  equipment  from  one 
par-t  to  another,  there  is  no  problem 
there,  we  are  already  taking  care  of  that. 
It  would  only  be  a matter  of  offices,  and 
where  the  offices  happen  to  be.  I see 
no  difficulty  because  the  offices  happen 
to  be  just  across  the  border  and  in 
foreign  territory,  so  to  speak.  In  fact 
there  are  in  our  own  area  now  the  local 
connections  ; and  in  the  case  of  health, 
and  so  on,  the  people  do  not  need  to  go 
very  frequently  to  the  divisional  offices 
which  happen  to  be  in  Watford.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  go  there  to  take  care 
of  these  things. 
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5148.  Would  there  be  sufficient  work 

of  the  nature  we  are  discussing  to  justify 
divisional  offices  in  Rickmansworth  if  it 
happened  to  be  the  only  area  of  South- 
West  Hertfordshire  which  would  need 
children’s  services,  welfare  services  and 
the  other  services  which  are  county  ser- 
vices?  Councillor  Midgley : I think 

so,  Sir.  Rut  it  is  a question  whether 
those  divisional  offices  would  not  better 
be  disposed  in  some  other  place  rather 
than  Watford  in  those  circumstances.  It 
does  not  make  all  that  difference  to  us 
so  far  as  distance  is  concerned ; we  are 
not  at  the  moment  troubled  by  distance 
at  all. 

5149.  My  point  is  that  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  'but  administer  the  ser- 
vices as  far  as  I can  see  in  the  two  re- 
maining districts  of  the  council  which, 
under  the  proposals,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  acceptable  but  which  have  been 
■put  to  us  iby  other  authorities,  would 
cut  off  all  the  rest  and  might  leave  these 

two  isolated  areas? 1 appreciate  that. 

I would  like  the  Clerk  to  come  in  on 
that  point. — Mr.  Williams : I think  the 
question  put  by  the  chairman  might  per- 
haps be  more  a matter  for  the  county 
council  .to  say  how  in  the  circumstances 
envisaged  they  would  need  to  reorganise 
their  divisional  administration.  But 
assuming  it  would  not  be  possible  to  keep 
it  in  Watford,  they  might  have  to  centre 
it  on,  shall  I say,  St.  Allbans,  or  Hemel 
Hempstead.  I think  that  is  the  sort  of 
thing  I would  have  in  mind. 

5150.  That  is  the  sort  of  question  on 

which  we  wanted  your  help. The 

contacts  which  the  local  council  have 
with  the  divisional  officer  of  the  county 
are  very  largely  by  telephone  or  corre- 
spondence ; the  necessity  for  personal 
contact  hardly  ever  arises.  I need  hardly 
say  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  tele- 
phoning or  writing  to  St.  Albans  or 
Hemel  Hempstead  than  there  is  to  Wat- 
ford. As  regards  the  actual  impact  of 
the  county  services  on  our  population, 
that  is  local  through  clinics,  health  visi- 
tors, and  so  on ; it  does  not  take  place 
at  the  divisional  offices.  I think  that  is 
wha.t  our  chairman  had  in  mind  when  he 
said  it  is  rarely  necessary  for  our  popu- 
lation to  visit  these  divisional  offices, 
which  are  purely  administrative. 

5151.  Miss  Johnston : What  about  the 
district  nursing  organiser — is  there  one 

resident  in  Rickmansworth? 1 am  not 

sure  about  that  myself ; perhaps  I would 
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ask  the  medical  officer  or  the  senior  pub- 
lic health  inspector  to  speak  on  that.— 
Dr.  Harvey.  The  health  visitor  and 
school  nurse  are  both  the  same  persons. 
They  live  in  Rickmansworth  and  they 
could  quite  easily  be  organised  from 
there. 

5152.  If  the  divisional  office  were  in 
Hemel  Hempstead  it  could  mean  that 
certain  county  officers  would  have  to 

spend  more  time  visiting  their  staff? 

Councillor  Midgley:  That  might  be  so. 

5153.  You  would  be  a little  bit  out 

on  a limb. In  that  respect  yes. 

5154.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Is  the  Medical 
Officer  also  the  county  district  medical 

officer  of  health? Dr.  Harvey : I was 

until  about  1942  or  1943. 

5155.  It  is  really  the  pattern  we  are 
trying  to  get  at ; is  the  divisional  medical 
officer  in  Watford  or  in  the  county  town? 

The  divisional  medical  officer  is  in 

Watford. 

Miss  Johnston : He  is  the  medical 
officer  for  Watford. 

5156.  Mr.  Lawson:  I would  like  to 
ask  one  more  question  on  the  same  point 
from  a different  aspect — for  example, 
education.  We  have  had  it  put  to  us  in 
one  or  two  parts  of  our  area  that  a really 
effective  division  for  education  needs  to 
be  of  a population  of  the  order  I think 
of  180,000.  You  would  be  a very  small 
county  division  for  education,  would  you 
not?  I am  wondering  whether  you 
would  like  to  comment  on  that  aspect. 

Mr.  Williams:  I should  say,  if  the 

Chairman  will  allow  me,  I do  not  sup- 
pose anybody  would  contemplate  con- 
stituting Rickmansworth  and  Chorley- 
wood  as  a division ; and  I imagine  my 
council  would  say  that  that  sort  of  situa- 
tion would  be  a strong  argument  against 
constituting  Watford  a county  borough 
in  the  manner  theoretically  put  forward 
by  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Cadbury:  It  is  put  forward  by 
Watford. 

5157.  Mr.  Lawson:  I would  like  to 
pursue  my  question  a little  further.  I 
accept  that  may  be  a strong  argument 
against  the  Watford  point  of  view,  but 
we  are  dealing,  as  the  Chairman  said, 
with  a purely  hypothetical  situation,  and 
supposing  Watford  were  to  obtain 
county  borough  statuts  in  a slightly 
smaller  area  than  suggested,  leaving 
Rickmansworth  and  Chorleywood? 
That  is  a hypothetical  question.  How 


would  the  county  efficiently  administer 
education  in  your  area,  Rickmansworth 

and  Chorleywood? Councillor  Miclg- 

ley : It  would  in  fact  be  a difficulty  which 
would  need  to  be  overcome. — Councillor 
Payne:  May  I ask,  Mr.  Chairman, 

whether  in  the  mind  of  the  Commission 
this  would  mean  the  abolition  of  the 
divisional  executive  at  Watford? 


5158.  If  Watford  were  a county 
borough,  Watford  would  administer  their 

own  education. Supposing  Croxley 

Green  were  to  be  brought  into  the 
borough  of  Watford,  leaving  Rickmans- 
worth and  Chorleywood  outside — I think 
that  was  your  question. 

5159.  No,  I was  leaving  you  with  the 
whole  of  your  present  Rickmansworth. 

Councillor  Midgley : Surely  it  would 

create  a serious  problem  and  disorganise 
an  organisation  which  at  the  moment  is 
wholly  successful.  On  those  grounds 
alone  it  would  need  serious  consideration, 


5160.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Would  it  be  fair 
to  say  that  you,  as  representing  Rick- 
mansworth,  would  be  prepared  to  face 
the  inevitable  dislocation  which  it  might 
mean?  You  would  rather  do  that  than  that 
you  should  be  absorbed  within  the  larger 
county  borough,  if  those  were  the  two 

alternatives? Councillor  Groves: 

Might  I answer  that?  You  are  saying 
we  have  to  look  at  two  different  alterna- 
tives. We  are  looking  at  the  county 
borough  as  put  forward  by  Watford  on 
the  one  hand  and  a smaller  county 
borough  on  the  other.  We  think  there 
would  be  serious  disadvantages— there 
certainly  is  grave  disquiet  amongst 
teachers— we  have  evidence  of  that  in  our 
own  area— at  the  thought  that  instead  of 
the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  organ- 
isation of  the  schools,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly in  our  opinion  one  of  the  best 
in  the  country,  instead  of  that  there 
would  be  some  smaller  authority  based 
on  Watford.  We  feel,  and  we  do  not 
think  alone,  that  there  would  be  a lot 
of  problems  at  the  onset  in  making  the 
change,  and  we  doubt  whether  m the 
long  term  we  would  have  anything  as 
good  as  we  have  now.  We  have  some- 
thing which,  however  it  may  have  been 
constituted,  is  working  most  efficiently 
and  satisfactorily,  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  district ; and  we  would  view  with 
grave  disquiet  any  change  of  something 
that  is  working  so  well.  On  the  one  hand 
we  think  there  would  be  disadvantages  if 
the  whole  scheme  went  through; 
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equally  there  would  be  serious  dis- 
advantages if  part  of  the  scheme  went 
through. 

Mr.  Cadbury : I think  you  have 

covered  the  point.  I have  not  personally 
any  questions  on  Chorleywood.  You 
have  been  very  clear  in  your  attitude  of 
either  amalgamating  or  not  amalgamating 
the  two  district  councils. 

5161.  Miss  Johnston : I have  one  more 
general  question.  Do  you  find  it  quite 
easy  to  get  sufficient  candidates  for  the 

council? Councillor  Midgley:  I think 

that  is  a problem  for  the  whole  of  the 
country  today ; there  are  less  and  less 
numbers  of  people  who  are  prepared  to 
come  forward  as  candidates,  and  I do 
not  think  we  find  it  any  less  easy  than 
anybody  else. — Councillor  Groves : I 

would  like  to  add  that  it  appears  to  me, 
talking  with  other  areas,  that  the  smaller 
and  more  intimate  the  authority  the 
easier  to  get  the  candidates. 

5162.  Do  you  also  get  candidates  who 
can  give  their  time  to  the  county  council? 

Councillor  Midgley : Rickmansworth 

has  succeeded  so  far  and  1 think  will 
continue  to  succeed  in  finding  candidates 
for  the  council. — Councillor  Whiteside: 
That  should  be  fairly  qualified  by  saying 
that  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  candidates 
for  the  county  council  than  for  the 
district  council,  because  (a)  the  county 
council  tends  to  meet  in  the  mornings, 
thus  restricting  the  choice  of  candidates 
to  the  leisured  class ; and  ( b ) you  have 
the  greater  travelling  distance  for  the 
county  council. — Councillor  Thomas:  I 
think  any  difficulty  in  finding  candidates 
for  the  local  council  or  the  county 
council  should  not  be  viewed  in  isolation. 
Personally  I regard  it  as  merely  symbolic 
of  the  general  reluctance  of  anybody  to 
do  anything  without  payment.  It  is  the 
same  difficulty  connected  with  all  volun- 
tary work. 

5163.  I think  you  get  it  more  in  some 

areas  than  in  others. We  manage  to 

maintain  the  candidates  over  our  area. 
— Councillor  Payne : In  my  recollection 
in  every  election  there  have  always  been 
two  or  more  candidates. 

5164.  Mr.  Cadbury:  We  have  a few 
questions  we  would  like  to  ask  on  one 
or  two  specific  services,  but  have  we  to 
your  satisfaction  covered  the  main  issues 
with  which  we  have  dealt,  Councillor 
Midgley,  in  your  opening  statement?— 
Councillor  Midgley:  I think  Councillor 
Groves  would  like  to  say  something. 


Councillor  Groves:  We  did  go  off  the 
point  about  Croxley  Green.  The  con- 
tinuance of  Croxley  Green  within  our 
urban  district  does  make  for  a more 
balanced  community  than  we  would 
otherwise  have ; and  secondly,  the 
grammar  school  I mentioned  happens  to 
be  based  in  Croxley  Green  ; so  if  Croxley 
Green  were  to  be  separated  we  would 
have  difficulties  with  schooling.  On  the 
other  point,  regarding  central  London’s 
attitude  to  the  Green  Belt  and  whether 
it  should  be  developed ; I think  when 
the  immediate  post-war  development 
took  place  of  the  L.C.C.  estate  at  Oxhey, 
there  was  a lot  of  feeling,  very  strong 
feeling,  that  the  L.C.C.  and  central 
London  were  completely  indifferent  to 
the  Green  Belt  in  that  vicinity,  and  it 
has  been  necessary  for  local  pressure  to 
prevent  any  further  development  there. 
It  is  an  instance  where  one  could  say 
that  central  London  were  not  too  con- 
cerned with  the  views  of  those  of  us 
in  the  vicinity,  and  we  fear  that  in  similar 
circumstances  some  other  part  of  what 
we  regard  as  established  Green  Belt  area 
could  equally  be  knocked  off.  , 

5165.  Mr.  Lawson:  I have  one  general 
question  on  finance.  We  have  been 
supplied  by  Watford  with  figures  show- 
ing the  effect  on  finance  of  their  proposal 
to  obtain  county  borough  status.  I do 
not  know  whether  you  have  seen  those 

figures? We  have  recently  heard  there 

are  some  figures ; we  have  not  seen  them. 

I understand  they  show  that  .there  would 
be  a reduction  in  the  rate  in  the  county 
borough  and  an  increase  in  the  rest  of 
the  county.  I expect  that  some  observa- 
tions from  us  on  that  are  wanted.  Our 
attitude  to  the  whole  of  this  question 
has  been  that  local  government  as  a 
whole  is  at  issue  here,  and  any  changes 
are  likely  to  make  gains  here  and  losses 
there,  and  that  those  ought  not  really 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  considering 
whether  or  not  something  should  happen. 
We  rather  approach  it  that  there  must 
be  gains  and  losses  if  any  changes  are 
made,  but  one  ought  not  to  make  them 
in  order  to  make  a saving ; because 
unless  there  is  a proper  saving  made, 
other  than  a transfer  of  responsibility 
for  payment,  unless  it  is  that,  a saving 
on  the  one  hand  must  mean  that  some- 
body else  is  going  to  have  to  pay  the 
difference,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
case  for  reducing  one’s  own  expenses  by 
thrusting  up  somebody  else’s. 
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5166.  I mentioned  it  to  see  if  you 
■wanted  to  get  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  that  in  writing  if  you  felt  it 

worth  while  to  do  that. Councillor 

Midgley : We  would  like  to  do  that. 

5167.  Miss  Johnston : I think  we  have 

very  well  covered  education.  I take  it 
the  grammar  school  is  for  both  boys 
and  girls? Yes. 

5168.  And  further  education  is  at  the 

Watford  Technical  School? 

Councillor  Groves : Yes ; and  we  under- 
stand Watford  Technical  School  not  only 
covers  our  area  but  draws  in  a very  large 
area  greater  than  the  proposed  county 
borough. 

5169.  Do  any  of  your  children  go  up 

to  London? Councillor  Midgley : 

Undoubtedly  they  do. 

5170.  Do  most  of  them  get  jobs  in 

Rickmansworth  or  Watford? 1 think 

it  would  be  unwise  to  say  that  most  of 
them  get  jobs  in  Rickmansworth  or 
Watford ; there  are  numbers  who  go  to 
London  and  the  outlying  districts. 

5171.  Perhaps  it  is  more  the  young 

ones  who  travel  up  to  London? No,  I 

do  not  think  it  is  more  the  young 
children ; I think  you  have  equal 
numbers  in  each  age  group.  I think  it 
is  about  even  between  the  young  and  the 
old.  A considerable  number  of  older 
people  do  go  to  London. 

5172.  We  discussed  personal  health 
‘services  yesterday ; may  1 ask  you  if  the 
same  sort  of  arrangements  operate  in 
Rickmansworth  as  were  described 
yesterday?— — Dr.  Harvey : Yes.  I do 
not  think  we  have  any  difficulties  with 
the  county  services ; they  are  really 
satisfactory  in  the  district. 

5173.  Do  you  get  a lot  of  inquiries  at 
the  council  offices  from  people  who  want 

county  services? Councillor  Midgley : 

We  do  ; and  also  we  utilise  the  W.V.S. 
and  work  very  closely  in  conjunction 
with  the  W.V.S.  over  these  enquiries  and 
we  find  the  organisation  of  great  value 
to  us. 

5174.  Do  you  find  that  .people  know 

pretty  well  what  they  want,  what  kind 
of  service? We  do  not  get  many  in- 

quiries, but  the  inquiries  we  do  get  are 
from  people  who  come  to  us  rather  than 
go  direct  to  Watford.  I think  they  are 
under  the  impression  that  we  are  the 
authority  and  if  we  are  there  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  to  Watford. — Councillor 
Thomas:  May  I comment  on  this?  So 


far  as  we  are  concerned  we  have  little  or 
no  information.  We  have  had  no  com- 
plaints ; and  I think  you  may  take  it 
that  in  general  if  there  is  a complaint 
about  anything  the  first  step  is  to  run  to 
the  local  councillor.  That  of  course  is 
purely  negative.  In  the  absence  of 
complaints  we  assume  that  everything 
is  all  right.  I felt  that  was  too  negative, 

1 felt  that  the  local  doctors  would  know 
whether  the  personal  health  services 
operated  efficiently,  and  I have  been 
calling  on  them,  and  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  minor  points  which  are 
more  in  relation  to  the  legislation  itself 
and  not  the  administration,  they  are  a 
hundred  per  cent,  satisfied  with  the  ad- 
ministration by  the  county  council.  They 
get  all  the  help  they  want ; and  one 
doctor  said  if  the  thing  is  humanly 
possible  it  is  done. 

5175.  The  personal  health  services  are 

very  satisfactory? 1 felt  the  doctors 

would  be  the  people  who  really  knew, 
and  one  made  the  point  that  if  they 
want  something  done  then  there  is  a 
tendency  to  go  to  the  family  doctor,  and 
he  of  course  knows  the  right  channel. 

5176.  I suppose  the  county  welfare 
officer  is  also  in  Watford.  Have  you  had 

much  connection  with  him? We  work 

very  closely  with  him — the  Housing 
Manager  in  particular — and  to  my  ex- 
perience nobody  could  be  more  helpful 
and  understanding.  I have  only  been  in 
contact  in  connection  with  mental  health, 
we  have  had  one  or  two  cases,  and  the 
speed  and  understanding  with  which  the 
cases  were  handled  could  not  have  been 
bettered  anywhere. 

5177.  Are  there  any  county  services 

for  old  people? Councillor  Midgley : 

No,  not  county. 

5178.  The  Rickmansworth  old  people 

have  to  go  somewhere  else? The 

W.V.S.  have  old  people’s  homes  in 
Rickmansworth ; providing  there  is  ac- 
commodation there  the  Rickmansworth 
people  can  remain  in  Rickmansworth, 
but  the  accommodation  is  very  limited. 

5179.  Do  you  have  problem  families 
in  Rickmansworth?— — Yes  .—Councillor 
Thomas:  We  have  had  one  or  two  real 
problem  families,  and  the  county  have 
co-operated.  We  had  one  particular  case 
where  the  County  Divisional  Welfare 
Officer  spent  hours  on  the  site,  leant  over 
backwards  to  be  helpful,  and  the  people 
concerned,  being  awkward,  did  not 
accept  help  until  he  had  pressed  them  to 
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the  limit.  But  any  delay  in  handling 
them  was  certainly  not  the  Welfare 
Officer’s  fault,  it  was  the  individuals 
concerned. 

5180.  What  about  children  who  need 
care?— Councillor  Midgley:  We  have 
very  few  in  Rickmansworth. — Mr. 
Philpott : We  have  always  been  able  to 
manage  very  well  with  the  Children’s 
Officers— they  are  very  sympathetic. 

5181.  Have  you  any  homes  of  your 

own  for  old  people? Councillor 

Midgley : Yes. — Councillor  Groves : 

There  are  102  old  people’s  houses  in 
our  council  estate  which  has  a total  of 
some  1,400.  We  have  about  400  houses 
planned  for  construction  and  we  have 
quite  a number  included  in  those.  We 
consider  that  we  are  in  balance  with  the 
needs  of  old  people — that  is  so  far  as 
our  council  has  any  status — we  are 
Intending  to  set  aside  an  increasing 
number  of  homes  for  old  people. — 
Councillor  Midgley : We  have  also 

another  estate  to  be  developed  which 
will  give  some  additions. 

5182.  iDo  you  provide  any  welfare 
services  in  connection  with  housing? 

<No,  we  do  not. — Councillor  Groves : 

We  find  the  'people  we  have  to  deal  with 
are  rather  .independent  and  do  not  want 
anything  to  do  with  that.  Of  course  in 
some  cases  it  is  necessary  and  there  the 
W.V.S.  do  a wonderful  job.  They  seem 
to  come  in  when  they  regard  it  as  neces- 
sary ; they  are  the  connection  with 
services  based  elsewhere. 

5183.  Mr.  Cadbury : I have  one  or 
two  questions  on  housing  and  planning. 
I gather  from  your  written  evidence  on 
page  20  that  you  already  have  a shortage 
of  land  on  which  you  can  carry  out 
further  development  within  the  develop- 
ment plan.  Have  you  any  scheme  for 
increasing  the  density  on  the  existing 

land  where  there  is  housing? 

Councillor  Midgley : There  are  proposals 
for  redeveloping  certain  areas,  and  the 
proposals  do  envisage  the  erection  of 
flats,  but  it  is  recognised  that  there  must 
be  a limit  to  our  development,  and  in 
fact  development  would  be  limited  by 
population.  We  feel  we  shall  have 
sufficient  land  to  house  that  final  limit 
of  population  without  the  need  to  resort 
to  multi-storey  buildings. 

5184.  But  you  recognise  that  there  is  a 
certain  pressure  for  increased  develop- 
ment, in  your  evidence  that  the  children 
in  the  families  within  your  area  and  the 


people  from  outside  who  want  to  come 
into  the  area,  and  you  will  be  able  as  a 
local  authority  to  conform  to  the  general 

planning  regulations? Yes,  within  the 

limits  of  the  population — we  have  the 
final  population.  It  is  appreciated  we 
cannot  go  on  expanding  ; there  will  come 
a time  when  we  shall  have  to  say  we 
have  no  more  available  accommodation, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  population 
growing  up  will  have  to  go  elsewhere. 

5185.  As  between  a 'Greater  London 
Authority,  a Watford  authority  or  your 
own  local  authority,  you  think  you  are 
the  best  referee  of  national  policy  on 

■the  Green  Belt? 1 do  not  think  we 

have  said  that  in  so  many  words.  We 
feel  that  we  must  look  after  the  policy 
of  the  Green  Belt,  and  there  will  come 
a time  when  we  have  got  to  accept  the 
fact  that  we  just  cannot  increase  our 
population,  we  cannot  provide  houses 
for  that  increased  population. — Council- 
lor Groves : As  I understand  it,  this  is 
a question  relating  to  conflicting  interests 
between  protecting  the  Green  Belt  and 
the  needs  for  people  to  have  houses. 
With  that  in  mind,  on  the  present  estate 
which  we  are  building,  300  units,  we  are 
putting  a number  of  three-storey  flats. 
That  is  more  of  a change  of  policy  in 
the  last  few  years.  We  also  have  another 
area  within  our  town  map,  which  is  not 
yet  finally  established,  but  it  is  our 
present  view  that  when  that  area  comes 
to  be  redeveloped  there  should  be  flats 
within  that  area.  But,  coming  back  to 
the  general  planning,  we  must  be.  limited 
as  long  as  we  accept  the  essential  pro- 
tection of  the  Green  Belt,  and  within 
those  limits  we  are  trying  to  squeeze  as 
much  as  we  can,  but  we  are  rapidly 
reaching  the  stage  where  there  is  nothing 
else  that  can  be  done.  Without  making 
any  observation  on  whether  we  are  the 
best  referees,  we  feel  that  it  must  be  at 
fairly  local  level,  whatever  planning  con- 
trol there  may  be,  Ministerial  or  county, 
in  the  last  resort.  We  had  an  example 
a few  years  ago  where  under  the  agri- 
cultural development  of  smallholdings 
we  reached  the  conclusion  that  an  abuse- 
was  taking  place  in  the  area.  A couple 
of  areas  were  being  supposedly  developed 
as  smallholdings  with  no  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  people  building  the 
houses  to  use  them  as  such.  We  think 
we  are  in  a better  position  to  pick  that 
up  and  know  about  it  and  'take  action — 
as  we  did— and  we  had  the  automatic 
planning  permission  withdrawn  by 
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making  application  to  the  Ministry.  We 
feel  that  is.  the  sort  of  thing  where  we 
are  in  a position  to  see  what  is  going 
on  and  should  be  able  to  make  some 
submission. 

5186.  ilf  the  Minister  is  the  referee, 

you  are  the  linesmen? Yes,  and 

sometimes  we  are  waving  our  flag  very 
hard  and  trying  to  attract  attention. 

5187.  I have  some  questions  on 
planning.  I gather,  at  the  bottom  of 
page  32,  you  feel  that  there  is  room  tor 
more  consultation  in  the  making  and  in 
the  revising  of  the  .development  plan7 
— , — Councillor  Midgley : We  do.  One 
of  our  complaints — we  have  a few 
complaints— one  of  them  in  regard  to 
delegation  is  that  we,  as  an  authority, 
are  not  kept  sufficiently  in  the  confidence 
of  the  county  when  it  comes  to  policy 
developments.  We  know  of  the  develop- 
ment at  a later  stage,  and  in  consequence 
we  find  that  had  we  been  brought  in 
earlier  we  could  have  avoided  rather 
unnecessary  work  at  a later  stage. 

5188.  I want  to  divide  the  thing  into 
the  development  plan,  which  I think  is 
always  agreed  must  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  higher  authority,  and  delegation, 
when  it  comes  to  PaTt  III  planning 
powers.  You  say  here  that  ithe  only 
other  point  which  the  counoil  wish  to 
make  about  development  plans  is  one 
which  they  have  already  briefly  men- 
tioned. They  think  the  county  council 
could  with  advantage  afford  to  county 
district  councils  fuller  and  more  frequent 
information  as  to  changes  and  develop- 
ments in  policy  relating  to  the  admini- 
stration of  the  development  plan  and 
the  dealing  with  applications  for  planning 
permission.  Could  you  say  at  what 
point  you  feel  you,  as  a district  council, 
should  have  some  say  in  the  develop- 
ment plan  itself,  its  preparation  and 

revision? Mr.  Williams'.  I think  we 

have  a very  good  example  in  relation  to 
the  programme  map  and  its  interpreta- 
tion. There  was  an  application  for 
building  36  houses.  We  looked  at  the 
map ; it  was  a residential  area,  marked 
out  on  the  map.  We  could  not  see  any 
objection  why  consent  should  not  be 
given.  The  county  council  said  certainly 
not,  and  this  is  fundamental.  We  had  to 
go  to  the  planning  consultative  sub- 
committee. Then  we  found  out,  and  not 
until  then,  that  there  was  a change  of 
policy  in  the  administration  of  the 
programme ; that  the  county  council 


were  now  taking  the  view  that  the 
periods  laid  down  within  which 
development  should  take  place  were 
mandatory ; that  if  the  map  said 
on  this  area,  as  it  did,  development 
should  not  take  place  until  after  .the  first 
five  yeaTS  of  the  plan,  then  permission 
must  not  be  given  for  it  to  take  place 
before  the  expiration  of  that  first  five 
years,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in 
numerous  cases  before  then  no  attention 
had  been  paid  to  the  programme  map 
where  development  according  to  the  pro- 
gramme map  was  not  expected  to  take 
place  until  later.  We  do  feel  that  if  a 
change  of  policy  like  that  was  explained 
to  us,  it  would  have  made  for  smoother 
working  relationship.  As  it  was,  we  had 
to  go  through  the  rigmarole  of  the 
planning  consultative  sub-committee 
before  the  point  was  made  clear.  I give 
that  as  the  sort  of  thing  the  council 
are  driving  at  in  this  matter. 

5189.  When  it  comes  to  delegation,  it 

is  quite  dear  from  your  evidence  that 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  .the  method  of 
delegation.  I am  not  quite  sure  whether 
you  are  asking  for  Part  III  powers  as  of 
right  by  conferment,  or  whether  you  are 
merely  concerned  with  the  revision  of 
the  terms  under  which  items  are  dele- 
gated to  Ithe  district  council? 

Councillor  Midgley : So  far  as  delega- 
tion is  concerned,  there  again  a lot  of 
time  is  wasted,  by  ithe  county  council 
insisting  on  every  little  detail  going 
through  the  usual  routine.  There  are 
many  items  of  planning  which  we  feel 
the  local  authority  on  the  spot  are  able 
to  do  far  quicker  and  more  expedi- 
tiously ; but  because  of  the  present  terms 
we  cannot  do  that,  so  there  is  duplica- 
tion of  work  in  many  cases. 

5190.  Could  you  tell  us  what  you 
would  consider  would  be  a satisfactory 
pattern  for  the  application  of  the 
ordinary  developer  for  permission  to 
develop?— —There  are  a number  of 
points  we  would  make  as  far  as  develop- 
ment control  is  concerned.  We  feel  the 
copy  of  each  application  which  goes  to 
the  D.P.O.  should  still  go  to  the  D.P.O. 
The  county  council  ought  to  have  a 
record.  The  D.P.O.  should  state  within 
seven  days  whether  the  application  is 
reserved  and  why,  so  as  to  avoid  un- 
necessary delay,  and  the  term  “ reserved  ” 
should  be  defined  and  it  should  mean 
any  application  contrary  to  the  develop- 
ment plan  where  a specific  provision  ill 
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the  plan  can  be  quoted  to  which  it  is 
contrary.  On  reserved  applications  the 
council  should  have  the  right  to 
challenge  reservation  by  reference  to  a 
planning  consultative  sub-committee. 
There  are  a number  of  other  points  that 
we  make,  -Mr.  Chairman  ; I do  not  know 
whether  you  would  wish  to  have  them 
all.  Those  are  some. 

5191.  You  really  are  still  only  asking 
for  delegated  powers  with  the  closest 
contact  with  the  planning  officer  of  the 
county  council,  who  is  the  divisional 

planning  officer  in  your  case? That 

is  so. 

5192.  You  are  not  asking  for  the  con- 
ferment of  any  powers  for  settling  out 
of  hand  planning  requests  which  are 

within  the  development  plan? No. — 

Councillor  Groves : I think  what  it 
amounts  to  is  that  at  the  moment  we 
get  a recommendation  from  the 
divisional  planning  officer  on  everything. 
We  would  suggest  that  where  it  is 
reserved,  where  there  is  some  reason  or 
it  is  something  to  do  with  policy,  that 
should  still  continue  and  we  should  have 
a right  to  make  our  views  known,  but 
where  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
have  a recommendation,  it  should  be 
left  to  us  to  make  the  determination 
in  the  first  instance.  It  would  save  an 
awful  lot  of  time  at  county  level. 

5193.  We  have  received  a great  deal  of 
evidence  on  this  point,  and  there  are 
various  solutions.  I am  really  only, 
anxious  to  try  and  elicit  the  degree  to 
which  you  wish  the  present  delays  and 
frictions  eased.  I gather  you  are  not 
saying,  as  some  authorities  have  said, 
that  your  own  planning  committee  and 
planning  officer  ought  to  settle  the  minor 

details  without  reference? Councillor 

Midgley:  Yes,  in  fact  we  are,  Mr. 
Chairman  ; the  minor  ones,  the  ones  that 
do  not  conflict  with  overall  policy  we 
feel  we  should  be  permitted  to  settle. 
We  feel  we  are  in  a better  position  to 
be  able  to  settle  them  .-—Councillor 
Groves : Such  as  whether  a building 
should  have  a gable  end  or  some  other 
end  ; we  cannot  see  that  that  is  a matter 
for  the  county. 

5194.  From  what  you  said  just  -now  I 
gathered  they  would  all  go  to  the  D.P.O. 
and  wait  for  seven  days  for  him  to  decide 

whether  they  are  major  or  minor? 

Yes. — Mr.  Williams:  Could  I summarise 
it  in  this  way:  all  applications  which 


do  not  conflict  with  the  development 
plan  my  council  think  should  be  decided 
by  them.  If  they  do  not  conflict  with 
■the  development  plan  they  should  be 
left  entirely  to  us. 

5195.  But  would  they  decide  whether 

they  did  or  did  not  conflict? No  Sir, 

that  is  why  we  agree  that  a copy  of 
every  application  should  go  to  some 
official  of  the  counity  council,  so  that 
in  the  first  place  he  can  have  a record 
of  every  application,  which  obviously  he 
needs,  and  in  the  second  place  he  can 
say  if  necessary — “ This  is  an  application 
which  conflicts  in  my  opinion  with  the 
development  plan  and  therefore  I 
reserve  it.” 

5196.  Mr.  Clerk,  what  you  are  asking 
for  could  -be  settled  without  any  change 
in  legislation  between  . you  and  the 

county.- Councillor  Midgley : Quite 

easily. 

5197.  With  their  goodwill? Mr. 

Williams : With  their  goodwill. 

5198.  I have  no  other  question  on 
housing  and  planning.  You  have  already 
-told  us  about  one  new  road.  Is  Rick- 
mansworth an  area  which  will  be  affected 
by  any  of  the  new  trunk  road  proposals? 
— — Councillor  Midgley : The  only  other 
road  which  has  not  been  mentioned  this 
morning  is  the  north  orbital  road.  I do 
not  know  whether  you  know  where 
that  is. 

5199.  We  have  it  on  a map  here. — — 
That  is  the  only  other  road  yet  to  be 
built  which  would  in  any  way  have  any 
bearing  on  Rickmansworth. 

5200.  You  are  a highway  authority? 
We  are. 

5201.  Would  you  consider  that  you 
should  have  within  the  area  of  the  coun- 
cil responsibility  for  (a)  construction,  and 

(b)  maintenance  of  that  road? Not 

of  those  roads,  Sir,  not  of  trunk  roads ; 
ait  is  a trunk  road. 

5202.  Not  financial  responsibility ; I 
meant  under  licence.  You  have  no 
desire  to  act  as  agents  for  either  the 

Ministry  or  the  county  council? Not 

in  the  construction  of  a trunk  read. 

5203.  Are  both  the  county  council  and 

-the  district  council  highway  authorities 
within  your  area  for  the  carrying  out  of 
work? We  are  the  claiming  authority. 

5204.  You  claim  for  -the  whole  area ; 

there  are  no  county  council  workmen  in 
your  area? Mr.  Williams : We 
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claimed  to  maintain  our  county  roads 
as  from  1st  April,  1952.  As  from  Chat 
date  the  urban  district  council  have  the 
powers  of  a highway  authority  in  respect 
of  all  roads  throughout  the  district,  classi- 
fied, unclassified,  county  roads  and  our 
own  distriot  roads. 

5205.  But  you  do  not  seek  to  have 
the  same  sort  of  powers  for  trunk  roads? 

Councillor  Midgley : That  is  oorrect. 

—Mr.  Williams:  I think  the  council 
would  feel  in  the  case  of  a trunk  road 
which  stretches  for  miles  and  miles  in 
the  areas  of  several  authorities  if  prob- 
ably needs  to  be  dealt  with  by  a wider 
organisation. 

5206.  Is  this  new  road  which  you 
described  to  us  which  runs  roughly  be- 
tween Watford  and  Rickmansworth  a 
trunk  road?— — Councillor  Midgley : 

The  Aylesbury  radial,  yes  that  would  be 
a trunk  road.  That  _ would  run  in 
proximity  to  our  area  ; it  would  not  run 
through.  The  Aylesbury  radial  would 

(The  witnesses 


not  run  directly  through  but  would  run 
on  the  boundary. 

5207.  X suppose  it  would  cross  in  and 

out  ,to  some  extent? It  would  cross 

in  and  out,  yes. 

5208.  I have  no  other  questions. 
Would  you  or  any  of  your  colleagues 
like  to  add  anything  further,  Councillor 
Midgley? — —I  have  no  further  com- 
ment to  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  except  to 
ask  if  I may  whether  you  would  accept 
evidence  from  us  after  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  evidence  of 
other  authorities  whom  you  have  heard 
recently  which  may  affect  our  views. 

5209.  Councillor  Midgley,  I can  say 

straight  away  .that  any  submissions  you 
like  to  make  we  shall  be  very  glad  to 
receive  and  we  shall  certainly  study  them 
carefully. Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Cadbury : May  I conclude  then 
by  saying  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
very  helpful  way  in  which  you  have 
answered  our  questions. 

withdrew.) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 


Councillor  Mrs.  R.  Short 
Councillor  E.  H.  Nimmo 
Councillor  W.  F.  Rich 
Mr.  S.  A.  Nicholson 
Mr.  R.  S.  Timberlake 
Mr.  W.  Christopher 
Mr.  C.  D.  Barnett 


on  behalf  of  Watford  Rural  District  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


5210.  Sir  Charles  Morris-.  We  should 

like  to  thank  you  very  much  for  coming 
to  present  your  evidence,  and  I am  sure 
if  we  may  go  into  it  with  you  fully  it 
will  be  a great  help  to  us.  Mrs.  Short,  I 
understand  you  are  leading? Coun- 

cillor Mrs.  Short : Yes. 

5211.  Our  usual  procedure,  as  I expect 
you  know,  is  to  invite  the  leader  to  make 
an  opening  statement,  then  to  call  on 
your  colleagues  to  make  any  further 
additions  he  or  she  may  wish,  and  then 
for  us  to  put  some  questions.  Would 

that  procedure  be  agreeable  to  you? 

Yes,  thank  you  very  much. 

5212.  May  I ask  you  if  you  would 

like  to  open? May  I,  Mr.  Chairman, 

first  of  all  introduce  the  members  of  my 
delegation.  On  my  immediate  right  is 
Mr.  Edward  Nimmo  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Rural  District  Council 
since  1952.  He  is  this  year  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Rural  District  Council  and 
was  last  year  the  Vice-Chairman.  He  is 
a member  of  the  divisional  education 
executive ; he  is  a representative  of  the 
Rural  District  Council  on  the  Hertford- 
shire Playing  Fields  Association ; he 
represents  the  Rural  District  Council  on 
the  New  Towns  District  Councils 
Association  ; he  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
staff  and  establishment  committee  of  the 
Rural  District  Council,  and  until  recently 
was  chairman  of  the  housing  committee ; 
he  is  the  chairman  of  the  managers  of 
the  group  of  primary  schools  for  Oxhey, 
and  a member  of  the  governing  body  of 
a secondary  modern  school.  On  his  right 
is  Mr.  William  Frederick  Rich  who  has 
also  been  a member  of  the  Rural  District 
Council  since  1952  ; be  is  the  chairman  of 
the  buildings  and  planning  committee 
and  of  the  playing  fields  committee  of 
the  Rural  District  Council ; he  represents 
the  Rural  District  Council  on  several 
outside  bodies,  including  the  National 


Society  for  Clean  Air  and  the  National 
Council  of  Housing  and  Town  Planning ; 
he  is  also  chairman  of  the  Oxhey  road 
safety  committee,  a member  of  the 
managing  body  of  the  group  primary 
schools  at  Oxhey,  and  a member  of  the 
governors  of  a secondary  modern  school. 
On  his  right  is  Mr.  William  Christopher 
who  is  the  engineer  and  surveyor  of  the 
Rural  District  Council.  On  my  left  is 
Mr.  Nicholson  who  is  the  clerk.  On  his 
left  is  Mr.  Barnett,  deputy  clerk,  and 
on  his  left  again  Mr.  Timberlake  the 
treasurer  and  accountant.  If  I may  intro- 
duce myself  too,  although  we  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  before,  I am 
Mrs.  Renee  Short,  this  year  the  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Rural  District  Council. 
I too  have  been  a member  of  the  Rural 
District  Council  since  1952.  I am  a 
county  councillor  for  Abbots  Langley 
and  have  been  the  county  councillor  also 
since  1952 ; I am  a member  of  the  plan- 
ning, education  and  health  committees 
of  the  County  Council,  and  I have  served 
on  the  welfare  and  highway  committees ; 
I am  a member  of  the  governing  body  of 
the  Watford  Technical  College  and  also 
of  the  Watford  Grammar  School ; I am 
chairman  of  the  governors  of  a secondary 
modern  school  and  chairman  of  the 
managers  of  a group  of  primary  schools 
in  Abbots  Langley;  I am  a member  of 
the  West  Herts  group  hospital  manage- 
ment committee,  a manager  of  Shrodells, 
which  is  a hospital  in  the  area,  and  chair- 
man of  Garston  rehabilitation  centre. 

5213.  Thank  you  very  much  for  those 
introductions  ; that  is  very  valuable.  May 
1 apologise  for  the  absence  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  who  has  un- 
fortunately been  unavoidably  prevented 
from  being  here. 1 take  it,  gentle- 

men, that  you  have  copies  of  the  state- 
ment that  I am  now  about  to  make 
before  you. 
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General  Remarks  and  the  1946 

discussions. 

LIn  supporting  the  case  for  the 
amalgamation  of  the  local  authorities 
in  the  South  West  Herts  area  and  their 
incorporation  in  a County  Borough,  the 
Watford  Rural  District  Council  have 
carefully  considered  the  effect  of  these 
proposals  not  only  on  their  own  local 
government  set-up  but  on  the  ratepayers 
of  this  large  district  as  a whole.  It  is 
our  firm  belief  that  the  proposed  County 
Borough  will  form  a viable  and  compact 
unit  of  local  government  which  will  bring 
the  administration  of  what  after  all  are 
intensely  personal  services  affecting  every 
family,  closer  to  the  people.  That  Wat- 
ford Rural  District  Council  therefore 
support  the  proposals  of  the  Watford 
Borough  Council  as  the  means  of  bring- 
ing about  a more  rational  administration 
of  a complex  area  and  also  a more 
humane  one. 

Watford  is  already  the  natural  centre 
for  work,  shopping,  amusement,  social 
and  education  facilities  of  this  area  In 
our  opinion  the  integration  of  South 
West  Herts  in  a County  Borough  could 
be  effected  easily  and  smoothly  and  with- 
out any  disturbances  to  the  people  of  the 
area.  We  are  anxious  to  and  capable  of 
assuming  the  increased  responsibilities 
appertaining  to  a County  Borough  ; we 
are  ready  for  promotion  up  the  local 
Government  ladder.  We  are  supported 
by  the  two  largest  parishes  in  the  Wat- 
ford Rural  District,  Abbots  Langley  and 
Watford  Rural  Parish  Councils,  and  also 
incidentally  by  the  Scientific  Association 
representing  the  staff  of  the  Building 
Research  .Station  at  Garston  which 
comes  partly  in  the  Watford  Rural 
District. 

As  far  back  as  November,  1946  repre- 
sentatives of  the  five  authorities  had 
lengthy  discussions  on  the  same  problems 
we  are  concerned  with  today.  Of  these 
all  except  Rickmansworth  were  in  favour 
of  amalgamation  into  a County 
Borough ; Bushoy,  Chorleywood,  Wat- 
ford iBo  rough  and  Watford  Rural 
approved,  though  Bushey  Urban  District 
Council  later  had  second  thoughts.  My 
.authority  therefore  has  been  consistent 
in  supporting  the  proposals  of  Watford 
Borough  and  .it  is  our  earnest  hope  that 
these  proposals  will  meet  iwith  success  on 
this  the  second  attempt. 


The  general  administrative  pattern  of 
South  West  Herts. 

Much  development  has  taken  place 
in  the  Watford  [Rural  District  since  1946 
— development  which  in  our  view 
strengthens  the  case  before  us.  A 
considerable  interchange  of  population 
has  taken  place  .between  Watford  and 
Abbots  Langley  in  particular.  The 
boundaries  between  ourselves  and  the 
Borough  have  become  increasingly 
blurred  and  in  some  wards,  there  is 
almost  an  overlap  of  territory,  much  to 
the  confusion  of  the  electors  at  election 
timel  Clearly,  a unified  local  authority 
would  strengthen  local  government  in 
the  area  and  would  remove  many  existing 
anomalies. 

The  Watford  Rural  District  is  the 
largest  authority,  after  Watford  Borough 
itself,  in  the  group  of  Jive  authorities  in 
South  West  .Herts.  We  submit  that  u 
rural  district  of  this  size,  divided  into 
four  parishes  with  its  administrative 
centre  which  is  housed  in  two  separate 
buildings  some  distance  apart  in  Watford 
is  .an  anachronism.  ,It  has  been  made 
quite  clear  all  along  by  my  Council  that 
with  the  exception  of  a small  part  of  the 
Nash  Mills  Ward  of  Abbots  Langley 
due  to  become  ipart  of  the  New  Town  of 
Homel  Hempstead  and  part  of  the 
Theobalds  Street  London  County  Council 
estate  at  Radlelt  due  to  be  transferred 
to  Elstree  Rural  District  Council,  the 
rest  of  the  Watford  Rural  District  should 
be  considered  as  a whole  and  we  have 
steadfastly  set  our  faces  against  any 
piecemeal  dismemberment  of  the  Rural 
District. 

Watford  is  the  centre  from  which  the 
people  of  the  Rural  District  receive  all 
their  County  Services.  The  County  of 
Hertford  has  become  so  large  that  Divi- 
sional administration  has  had  to  be  set 
up  for  the  more  important  services, 
Education,  Planning,  Welfare,  Highways. 
Of  the  other  services  associated  with  the 
County  Council,  the  Fire  and  Ambulance 
Service  and  also  Police,  Magistrates 
Court  and  the  Probation  Service  are  all 
centred  in  Watford. 

With  regard  to  the  non-County  ser- 
vice, the  hospitals  serving  the  proposed 
County  Borough  are  mainly  in  Watford, 
so  are  important  government  services, 
the  labour  exchange,  national  assistance, 
main  postal  services  etc.  and  also  insu- 
rance, banking,  the  legal  profession  and 
most  of  the  larger  business  undertakings. 
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The  Remoteness  of  County  Administra- 
tion. 

The  greatest  number  of  complaints 
that  we  as  local  government  represen- 
tatives hear  against  the  present  three  tier 
arrangements  are  concerned  with  the 
remoteness  and  impersonal  nature  of 
County  Council  government.  The 
ordinary  ratepayer  has  no  possibility  of 
contact  with  officials  ait  County  Hall — it 
is  over  20  miles  away  and  needs  several 
changes  of  'buses  to  reach  it.  It  takes 
about  3 hours. 

Some  of  the  Divisional  Officers  are 
better  known  to  the  public  but  only 
in  the  case  of  the  Divisional  Executive 
for  Education  ,is  there  any  elected  or 
(appointed  local  government  body  in- 
volved. The  other  Divisional  County 
Services  are  carried  on  by  officers.  They 
aTe  subordinate  -to  County  Hall  and 
have  little  room  for  independent  judg- 
ment or  initiative.  The  Rural  District 
Council  have  no  voice  or  influence  in 
•the  administration  a-nd  management  of 
these  County  Services,  for  example  the 
running  and  management  of  Old 
Peoples  Homes,  Local  Authority  Health 
Services,  Health  Clinics,  School  Health 
Services  and  Welfare  Services.  As  a 
result  of  this  remoteness  from  the  lives 
of  ordinary  folk,  interest  in  County 
Council  matters  tends  to  flag — even 
though  -these  are  of  great  importance. 
This  is  not  surprising  since  the  County 
Council  and  their  Committees  show 
themselves  constantly  unable  -and  un- 
willing to  reach  decisions  -on  important 
matters  -that  are  acceptable  to  the 
people.  It  (frequently  -happens  that 
decisions  -of  policy  and  -executive  deci- 
sions which  affect  vitally  people  in  our 
area  are  made  against  the  views  -and  in 
face  of  -the  opposition  of  the  members 
representing  South  West  Herts  by  a large 
majority  of  Councillors  and  Aider- 
men  sitting  on  a Committee  and  having 
no  detailed  -or  -personal  knowledge  of  the 
area  concerned  at  all.  We  have  had 
many  instances  of  -this  where  the  County 
Council  have  overruled  -public  opinion 
and  we  have  had  no  redress  -even  -in  cases 
where  other  parts  of  the  County  were 
not  directly  affected. 

The  Divisional  Education  Executive 
has  no  power  to  reach  policy  decisions 
nor  to  spend  money  on  any  scale  at  all. 
All  proposals  concerning  -policy  have  to 
be  submitted  to  the  County  Education 
Committee  and  later  perhaps  to  the  full 


County  Council.  Local  opinion  on  vital 
matters  of  Planning,  Welfare,  Local 
Authority  Health  and  Highways  and 
indeed  all  other  County  Services,  can 
only  be  submitted  by  the  District  Council 
or  by  individual  citizens  to  County  Hall 
at  Hertford. 

We  appreciate  -that  the  County  Council 
has  -to  take  a -broad  view  in  ail  matters 
of  policy  and  must  consider  their  effect 
•on  .the  County  as  a whole.  Nevertheless 
we  find  that  decisions  are  made  against 
us  -o-n  grounds  -of  administrative 
expediency  or  timidity.  On  many 
occasions  we  have  pressed  -for  certain 
measures  with  the  backing  of  the  entire 
community,  -only  to  be  told  that  we  were 
n-o-t  all  -that  badly  -off  compared  with 
some  -parts  of  the  County  or  we  cannot 
do  -that  because  other  areas  would  want 
it  -too.  Given  the  system  this  attitude 
seems  almost  -inevitable  but  we  would 
prefer  to  decide  these  matters  for  our- 
selves. We  want  to  -be  able  to  provide 
Health  Clinics  -and  Libraries  where  we 
know  -they  are  needed.  We  want  to  be 
able  to  complete  half-finished  schools 
and  rebuild  unsuitable  schools,  we  want 
to  -be  consistent  about  Planning  and  we 
want  to  be  able  .to  redevelop  some  of 
our  slum  -properties  as  we  believe  -they 
should  be  developed,  using  the  land 
wisely  and  to  -the  best  advantage. 

Defects  in  Bousing  Administration 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  Housing 
and  Planning — the  two  are  linked  to- 
gether. Everywhere  in  South  West 
-Harts  there  as  a shortage  of  building  land 
a-nd  -much  that  was  -available  has  been 
used  uneconomically  and  -with  unsuitable 
planning  standards  being  permitted.  We 
believe  that  local  authorities  have  a duty 
-to  build  to  the  best  possible  standard 
that  we  can  reasonably  reach  and  to 
have  regard  to  the  natural  increase  in 
-the  population  of  these  rapidly  expand- 
ing areas,  and  to  reserve  for  -this  purpose 
such  land  as  is  available.  My  authority 
has  -had  many  disagreements  with  the 
County  Council  as  Planning  authority  on 
land  use.  The  most  spectacular  was  the 
case  of  -the  development  of  about  60 
acres  -of  open  land  in  the  centre  of 
Abbots  Langley,  when  even  in  spite  of 
a united  -parish  -opposing  development  on 
-this  -land,  planning  approval  was  given 
-by  -the  County  Council ; the  local  -people 
were  opposed  by  -the  County  Council  at 
the  -public  inquiry  -that  followed.  This 
land  should  in  our  view,  have  been 
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designated  as  open  space  on  the  County 
Plan.  More  recently,  the  case  of  a 
gravel  pit  in  Bedmond  received  consider- 
able publicity.  Again  in  the  teeth  of  the 
united  Rural  District  Council  supporting 
the  people  of  the  small  village  of 
Bedmond,  in  the  Parish  of  Abbots 
Langley,  the  County  Council  gave 
planning  permission  for  the  extraction 
of  gravel  from  a pit  most  unsuitably 
sited.  Now  we  find  that  certain 
important  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
County  Council  at  the  time  the  permis- 
sion was  given  are  being  broken,  but  we 
are  finding  it  just  as  difficult  to  persuade 
the  County  Council  to  enforce  their  own 
conditions.  The  delays  and  frustrations 
of  the  present  delegation  of  planning 
powers  are  annoying  to  the  general 
public  and  to  the  Local  Authority. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  five  authori- 
ties will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  pool 
both  our  houses  and  our  applicants,  to 
effect  real  priorities  and  to  prevent  the 
oonfusion  that  'occurs  when  applicants 
unwittingly  jeopardise  their  chances  by 
moving  a little  further  away,  perhaps 
because  they  were  evicted,  only  to  find 
they  have  moved  out  of  the  area  of  the 
local  authority  on  whose  list  they  were. 


I have  some  figures  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, which  I am  afraid  are  not  avail- 
able in  your  copy,  but  I would  briefly 
like  to  give  you  the  general  gist  of  those 
figures.  The  Watford  Borough  Coun- 
cil have  built  altogether  something  like 
76  houses  per  thousand  of  the  popula- 
tion, The  Watford  Rural  District  Coun- 
cil, if  we  take  the  whoie  of  their 
population,  show  a figure  of  20  houses 
per  thousand  of  population,  and  if  we 
take  that  part  of  the  rural  district  ex- 
cluding the  import  of  population  both 
by  the  London  County  Council  and  by 
Watford  Borough,  then  it  shows  40  per 
thousand  of  the  population.  If  we  take 
all  the  authorities  that  are  involved  in 
the  application  for  county  borough  status 
together  then  the  total  would  be  52 
houses  per  thousand  of  population, 
which  shows  of  course  a considerable 
increase  in  benefit  for  the  population  of 
the  Watford  Rural  District  Council  area 
whether  we  take  the  whole  population  or 
whether  we'  take  the  population  that  was 
Rural  District  before.  But  it  is  likely 
that  that  figure  of  40  per  thousand,  if 
we  remain  as  we  are,  is  progressively 
going  to  be  reduced  to  20  per  thousand 
because  of  course  all  the  imported  popu- 
lation looks  to  us  as  housing  authority, 


and  it  is  our  responsibility  to  provide 
housing  for  the  young  people  on  the 
Oxhey  L.C.C.  Estate,  on  the  estates  in 
Abbots  Langley  built  by  Watford 
Borough  and  on  the  Theobalds  Estate 
at  Radlett  built  by  the  London  County 
Council.  They  look  to  us  for  housing 
and  they  are  indeed  coming  on  to  our 
housing  list. 

Certainly  great  economies  could  be 
effected  in  the  repair  and  maintenance  of 
houses.  We  ourselves  do  no  work  of 
this  kind.  We  are  not  large  enough  for 
the  employment  of  a direct  labour  force 
and  all  our  repair  and  decorative  work 
goes  out  to  contract.  The  Borough's 
direct  labour  force,  suitably  enlarged, 
could  effect  great  economies  in  this  field. 

Defects  in  provision  of  Health  and 
Cultural  Amenities 

There  has  been  great  pressure  over 
the  years  for  Health  Centres,  Libraries 
and  Nurseries  but  these  have  been  re- 
sisted by  the  County  Council.  In  Abbots 
Langley,  for  example,  we  have  been 
pressing  for  about  15  years  for  a Health 
Centre  to  house  the  local  authority 
health  services  instead  of  the  present  un- 
satisfactory and  unhygienic  arrangements 
of  using  church  halls  and  scout  huts.  It 
has  been  passed  from  Education  to 
Health,  up  to  the  two  Ministers  and  back 
again  to  the  Health  Committee  and  still 
we  have  not  got  our  Health  Centre.  At 
Oxhey  there  is  pressure  from  the  Parish 
Council  for  a Library  and  a Day  Nur- 
sery but  these  have  been  resisted.  We 
are  not  able  to  afford  either  the  labour 
or  the  equipment  for  the  proper  mainten- 
ance of  playing  fields,  open  spaces  and 
green  verges  on  our  housing  estates.  The 
Parks  department  in  the  Borough  would 
be  of  enormous  value  to  our  district; 
would  save  us  a great  deal  of  money 
and  would  provide  a far  superior  service 
to  the  community.  In  the  same  way, 
our  refuse  collection  could  be  much  im- 
proved, We  have  never  been  able  to 
give  a regular  weekly  collection  to  the 
whole  of  the  Rural  District.  Housewives 
naturally  complain  about  this.  We  have 
a huge  district  and  operate  three  depots 
for  the  collection  of  refuse,  one  at 
Radlett,  one  at  Abbots  Langley  and  one 
at  Oxhey.  We  have  found  it  difficuH 
to  compete  with  the  Borough  in  recruiting 
staff  for  this  service  as  we  have  no  road 
maintenance  men  to  effect  an  exchange 
as  required  between  these  two  services 
as  the  Borough  do.  Our  vehicles  spend 
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a lot  of  time  and  petrol  travelling  from 
the  parishes  to  the  refuse  dumps  and  they 
travel  on  certain  runs  empty  through 
Watford.  Where  boundaries  adjoin  and 
estates  overlap,  both  our  vehicles  and 
those  of  the  Borough  collect  in  the  same 
street.  This  is  a thoroughly  uneconomic 
service  at  present  and  the  other  authori- 
ties must  have  similar  problems. 

Street  cleansing  is  also  a sore  point. 
We  of  course  have  no  responsibility  for 
this — it  is  a county  service — but  it  is 
done  with  great  irregularity  and  of  course 
it  is  difficult  for  the  County  Council 
to  maintain  an  effective  service  in  this 
respect  over  such  a large  area.  Similarly 
sewage  presents  a problem — the  emptying 
of  cesspools  and  of  the  other  more 
primitive  methods  that  unfortunately 
many  of  our  people  have  to  endure  in 
this  day  and  age.  The  provision  of 
main  drainage  is  an  enormous  burden  to 
a Rural  District.  We  have  a tremend- 
ous amount  of  this  to  do  and  the  re- 
sources of  a County  Borough  will  make 
this  possible.  As  it  is,  the  greater  part  of 
the  emptying  and  collecting  is  done  by 
outside  contractors — at  considerable  ex- 
pense and  cost  to  the  ratepayers.  It  costs 
more  to  provide  for  this  than  the  amount 
we  spend  yearly  on  the  loan  charges  for 
main  drainage  schemes.  The  Borough 
run  their  own  very  efficient  service  and 
the  pooling  of  the  resources  of  the  five 
authorities  until  main  drainage  becomes 
available  generally  would  be  of  great 
advantage. 

Welfare  Services 

We  are  concerned  about  our  young 
people  and  our  old.  We  want  to  provide 
good  youth  club  facilities  but  we  cannot 
afford  to  do  this  nor  are  the  County 
Council  willing  to  provide  sufficient 
money — again  the  rest  of  the  county 
would  have  to  be  considered — we  are 
anxious  to  provide  more  old  people’s 
houses,  we  need  more  homes  where 
old  people  who  are  not  able 
to  look  after  themselves  can  go— not 
necessarily  on  a permanent  basis.  There 
is  a great  need  in  the  South  West  Herts 
area  for  a day  hostel  for  the  elderly 
and  great  need  for  two  way  traffic  be- 
tween the  local  housing  authority  and  the 
old  people's  home.  At  present  the  only 
two  way  traffic  is  between  the  hospital 
(the  geriatric  block)  and  the  private  house 
or  old  people’s  home.  If  we  were  re- 
sponsible for  housing  and  for  the  welfare 
services  I believe  it  would  be  .possible  to 


meet  the  personal  wishes  of  the  old 
people  much  more  than  wa  can  at  .present 
Similarly  the  question  of  the  difficult  or 
problem  family  is  acute  and  there  is 
room  for  great  improvement.  At  present 
homeless  families  as  a last  resort  are 
cared  for  by  the  County  Council  in 
hostels  far  from  Watford  or  South  West 
Herts.  Only  the  women  and  children 
are  taken  in — husbands  have  to  fend  for 
themselves.  Thus,  perhaps  for  no  fault 
of  their  own,  decent  families  are  broken 
up  and  placed  possibly  with  undesirable 
co-tenants.  We  do  not  support  this 
breaking  up  of  the  family  and  we  believe 
that  the  local  authority  should  provide 
suitable  accommodation  for  family  units 
in  emergencies.  The  County  Council  has 
a problem  families  officer  ” but  she  can 
only  touch  the  fringes  of  the  problem, 
concerned  as  she  is  with  the  whole  of 
the  county.  There  is  need  of  a service  of 
this  kind  in  South  West  Herts  and  the 
new  County  Borough  could  provide  it. 

Ourselves  and  the  Other  Authorities  in 
South  West  Herts 

Watford,  Bushey,  Croxley  Green  and 
Rickmansworth,  Watford  Rural  parish, 
Abbots  Langley,  form  one  cohesive  unit 
with  ibut  few  natural  divisions,  Sarratt, 
Radlett  and  Chorleywood  are  not  so 
closely  linked  geographically  with  us  but 
they  have  been  included  in  the  proposed 
County  Borough  area  in  order  to  give  a 
balanced  community  with  a good  cross 
section  of  .unban  and  rural  areas.  Some 
authority  will  have  to  accept  responsi- 
bility  for  these  areas  with  a more  rural 
character.  We  are  willing  to  do  so  and 
we  believe  that  under  the  new  County 
Borough  they  would  derive  benefits  that 
a rural  authority  is  not  da  a position  to 
provide.  These  communities  would  thus 
receive  those  amenities  and  facilities  that 
are  generally  regarded  as  necessities  for 
a decent,  modern  standard  of  living. 

The  County  Council  are  opposing  our 
case,  as  they  did  in  1946,  but  are  not 
putting  forward  any  alternative.  Their 
opposition  is  based  entirely  on  financial 
grounds.  They  stalte  that  the  County 
would  suffer  a considerable  loss  of  rating 
revenue  if  the  South-West  Herts  area 
were  removed  from  them.  On  the 
County’s  own  figures  the  drop  would 
not  be  as  catastrophic  to  them  as  -they 
would  have  us  believe.  The  rateable 
value  per  head  of  population  would  be 
reduced  but  it  would  be  more  than  offset 
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by  the  considerable  increase  in  rateable 
value  now  accruing  to  the  County 
Council  as  a result  of  the  building  of 
new  towns  in  the  County,  and  certainly 
they  would  be  better  off  than  they  were 
immediately  after  the  war. 

In  our  view,  which  we  would  ask  you 
to  accept,  the  County  Council  would 
be  well  able  to  look  after  itself. 

The  position  of  Bushey  Urban  Distriot 
Council  seems  to  be  extremely 
vulnerable.  While  Bushey  Council  are 
opposing  the  proposed  County  Borough 
they  aTe  at  the  same  time  attempting  to 
add  part  of  our  authority  to  themselves 
in  what  we  regard  as  an  arbitrary  fashion 
without  any  cogent  or  reasonable  basis. 
The  Carpenders  Park  area  of  Watford 
Rural  parish  has  no  kind  of  tie  with 
Bushey,  either  geographical  or  cultural 
or  social.  There  is  not  even  a method 
of  public  transport  from  Carpenders 
Park  to  Bushey  and  we  can  only  regard 
this  claim  as  being  entirely  unreasonable, 
and  as  being  contrary  to  our  declared 
policy  of  resisting  the  piecemeal  dis- 
memberment of  our  authority.  Naturally 
the  Watford  Rural  parish  also  oppose 
this  as  does  the  Aldenham  Parish 
Council  oppose  Bushey’s  proposal  to 
annexe  the  parish  of  Aldenham.  We 
refute  the  claim  that  there  is  community 
of  interest  between  Bushey  and 
Aldenham.  The  educational  links  that 
are  mentioned  by  Bushey  Council 
actually  serve  only  to  underline  the  fact 
■that  Watford  is  the  educational  centre 
for  the  proposed  County  Borough  area 
as  far  as  secondary  education  is  con- 
cerned. The  claim  of  Bushey  to  know 
the  view  of  the  people  of  Carpenders 
Park  is  at  variance  with  the  facts.  At 
least  one  recent  eleotion  was  fought  in 
this  area  on  the  specific  issue  of 
amalgamation  with  Watford  and  those 
candidates  supporting  this  view  were 
returned  with  an  overwhelming  and 
deoisive  majority. 

Bushey’s  main  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed County  Borough  seem  to  stem 
from  their  fear  that  “they  would  lose 
■their  identity  ” and  they  claim  that  in 
the  new  County  Borough  “ there  would 
be  remoteness  between  Sarratt,  Radlett 
and  Bushey”.  The  present  remoteness 
between  these  places  and  Hertford  is, 
of  course,  far  greater,  and  is  a consider- 
able disadvantage  both  to  Councillors 
and  electors.  Most  of  Bushey  would  be 


within  two  miles  of  a County  Borough 
administrative  centre  at  the  Town  Hall 
and  clearly  there  would  be  an  enormous 
gain  in  personal  oontact  and  intimacy 
between  administration  and  public. 

Expressions  of  local  opinion  support- 
ing the  County  Borough  case  have  been 
made  by  local  residents  in  Bushey  but 
these  are  ignored  in  Bushey’s  evidence. 
In  fact  there  is  considerable  feeling  in 
parts  of  Bushey  that  they  should  be 
incorporated  with  Stanmore  and  Harrow. 

Financially,  even  for  Bushey,  taking 
the  maximum  estimated  figure  of  17s.  9d. 
as  the  new  rate,  there  would  be  a saving 
on  rates  levied  in  the  new  County 
Borough  even  before  taking  into  account 
■the  savings  that  could  he  effected  by  the 
streamlining  of  the  five  local  authority 
administrations  that  now  exist  into  one. 

Aldenham  Parish  Council  have  staled 
that  they  would  wish  to  join  with  St. 
Albans  Rural  District.  Aldenham  is 
divided  from  all  the  other  towns  in  the 
area  and  has  no  particular  affinity  with 
St.  Albans  Rural  which  is  another  very 
widespread  rural  authority  with  no 
central  focal  point,  rather  like  Watford 
Rural.  Wc  regard  this  as  a leap  from 
■the  frying  pan  into  the  fire  and  it  is 
our  earnest  belief  that  in  Aldenham's 
own  interest  their  future  lies  within  the 
new  County  Borough. 

Sarratt,  the  area  having  the  lowest 

density  of  population  in  the  Watford 
Rural  District,  lacks  main  drainage  and 
lighting.  Sarratt  Parish  Council  them- 
selves state  in  their  evidence  that  they 
feel  that  they  have  been  at  a disadvantage 
compared  with  the  more  rapidly  grow- 
ing Parishes  in  the  Rural  District.  Later, 
however,  they  state  that  the  Rural 
District  Council  can  and  does 

appreciate  the  needs  of  rural  com- 
munities! Sarratt’s  main  objection  to 

the  proposed  County  Borough  seems  to 
be  based  on  the  fear  that  the  new 
authority  would  at  once  start  to  build 
all  over  the  Green  Belt.  The  Metropoli- 
tan Green  Belt  could  not  be  violated  by 
the  new  authority-even  if  it  wished. 
There  is  certainly  no  intention  of  doing 
so.  Watford  Borough  has  a good  record 
as  regards  the  preservation  of  green  belt 
and  open  land  and  have  themselves 
made  a notable  contribution  to  the  pro- 
vision of  open  spaces  and  “lungs” 
within  their  present  boundaries — but  in 
any  event  the  Minister  would  have  the 
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final  word,  and  it  is  out  belief  that 
whatever  government  is  in  power,  the 
need  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  Green 
■Belt  is  fully  accepted  !by  both  main 
parties.  We  ourselves  have  fought  many 
battles  over  the  .preservation  of  local 
green  belts  and  wedges,  mainly  against 
the  County  Council,  and  unless  we  are 
mistaken,  there  are  more  battles  ahead 
of  us. 

We  reject  entirely  the  suggestion  that 
a smaller  Rural  District  should  be 
allowed  to  continue.  Aldenham,  Sarratt 
and  Abbots  Langley  would  not  form  a 
viable  unit  of  local  government  with  the 
seriously  depleted  resources  that  would 
be  at  its  disposal.  Sarratt  further  sug- 
gests that  'they  should  annexe  part  of 
Hemel  Hempstead  Rural  District.  This 
has  been  rejected  by  that  authority. 
Sarratt  is  in  a particularly  difficult  posi- 
tion vis  a vis  the  County  Council — they 
have  to  share  Chorleywood’s  County 
Councillor  and  have  not  one  of  their 
own. 

In  our  consideration  of  this  problem 
we  could  not  close  our  eyes  to  the 
example  that  is  before  us  near  to  our 
borders  in  Middlesex  where  the  absence 
of  any  strong,  unified  local  government 
units  of  County  Borough  or  similar  type, 
has  led  to  the  practically  unobstructed 
spread  of  suburban  sprawl  all  over  the 
county,  devoid  of  character  and  destroy- 
ing any  individuality  existing  localities 
may  have  had  in  the  past.  This  tendency 
naturally  alarms  us,  all  the  more  as  it 
has  already  engulfed  a considerable  part 
of  this  county,  examples  that  confirm 
our  belief  that  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council  would  be  no  more  successful, 
and  possibly  less  so,  in  resisting  this 
London  sprawl  than  (Middlesex  has  been. 
The  County  Council  have  already  de- 
clared their  intention  of  asking  for  the 
removal  of  Abbots  Langley  and  Radlett 
from  the  Green  Belt  area  in  the  revised 
County  Development  Plan,  though  the 
Minister  has  only  recently  included 
them  within  the  .Green  Belt. 

;We  believe  that  had  Middlesex  con- 
tained a number  of  independent,  pur- 
poseful County  Boroughs  with  a strong 
feeling  of  community  interest,  as  South 
West  Herts,  undoubtedly  has,  then  this 
characterless  indifferent  development 
which  blotted  out  the  identity  of  a large 
part  of  Middlesex  would  never  have 
occurred,  and  we  believe  that  the  crea- 
tion of  a County  Borough  in  South 


West  Herts,  is  our  only  hope  of  being 
spared  the  same  fate  as  has  befallen 
Middlesex. 

The  County  Borough  of  South  West 
Herts,  would  provide  a proud  focus  of 
citizenship  and  interest  in  local  govern- 
ment which  is  missing  at  the  .present 
time.  Important  services  would  be 
brought  close  to  the  people  and  would 
be  controlled  directly  by  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I say  that  I can 
of  course  let  you  have  the  housing 
figures  that  1 mentioned  half-way 
through ; 1 ean  let  you  have  copies  of 
those  later. 

5214.  Thank  you  very  much.  We 
should  be  very  grateful  if  you  would  so 
that  we  can  study  them.  Would  any  of 
your  colleagues  wish  to  say  anything  in 
support  of  your  statement  or  otherwise  at 

this  point? Mr.  Nimmo  would  like 

to  speak  on  housing,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
we  will  take  your  questions  as  they 
come. 

5215.  We  should  like  to  ask  a number 
of  general  questions  and  then  to  ask  any 
questions  about  the  particular  services 
that  have  not  been  covered  at  the  end,  if 
that  would  be  agreeable.  I do  not  know 
if  you  would  wish.  Councillor  Nimmo,  to 
make  your  remarks  now.  I think  there 
would  be  a certain  advantage  in  that  if 
they  have  a general  bearing  on  the 

problem, Councillor  Nimmo : I think 

it  would  be  advantageous,  Mr.  Chairman; 
it  would  supplement  the  report  given  by 
Mrs.  Short  and  would  probably  help 
you  with  your  questions.  Our  housing 
problem  which  is  very  great  in  the 
Watford  Rural  District  is  aggravated  to 
a certain  extent  by  the  inclusion  in  our 
area  of  two  L.C.C.  estates,  one  at  Oxhey 
which  is  a complete  estate  of  5,000 
houses,  and  part  of  the  Borehamwood 
Estate  in  the  Watford  Rural  District  of 
1,200  houses  which  means  in  effect  that 
well  over  one-third,  in  fact  almost  50 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  Watford 
Rural  District  Council  are  housed  in 
London  County  Council  owned  houses. 
The  majority  of  those  of  course  have 
children  who  have  grown  up  since  the 
commencement  of  the  L.C.C.  estate  in 
1948  and  are  now  becoming  eligible  for 
our  housing  list.  In  fact  the  people  of 
the  London  County  Council's  houses  are 
almost  35  per  cent  of  our  housing  list, 
and  we  get  mo  help  from  the  London 
County  Council  in  the  housing  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  their  own  tenants 
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in  their  own  houses ; we  are  the 
authority  responsible  for  the  housing 
of  those  people.  The  list  increases  each 
month  and  each  year  despite  our  new 
building,  and  this  has  been  going  on 
since  1952.  If  I may  give  you  one  or 
two  figures,  in  1952  we  commenced  with 
a list  of  680;  only  26  dwellings  were 
built  in  that  year  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  there  were  796.  If  we  go  to  1954 
we  commenced  with  925,  we  built  106 
dwellings  and  then  after  a revision  of 
the  housing  list  we  still  had  a total  of 
809.  If  we  can  come  to  last  year,  1908, 
commencing  in  January,  1958,  there  were 
909  on  our  housing  list,  we  built  110 
dwellings  in  1958  which  housed  115 
families,  and  yet  we  ended  with  970  on 
our  housing  list.  In  that  year  115 
families  were  housed  and  yet  134 
became  current  on  our  list,  so  an  effect 
however  ambitious  our  building  is  we 
seem  to  be  fighting  a losing  battle 
against  the  housing  list.  When  I said 
that  134  became  current,  that  moans  that 
applicants  to  our  housing  list  are  put  on 
a list  for  two  years  and  deferred  and 
after  two  years’  qualification  they 
become  current  and  eligible  for  a house. 
We  have  a very  ambitious  programme 
of  housing,  depending  a great  deal  on  a 
compulsory  purchase  order  inquiry  by 
the  Minister  which  was  in  April  on  the 
northern  part  of  St.  Meryl  Estate.  We 
are  at  the  moment  just  completing  six 
houses;  we  have  just  commenced  a 
project  for  28  houses  which  started  a 
month  ago,  so  we  do  .not  expect  many 
of  those  before  the  year  ,is  out,  and  we 
have  just  accepted  a tender  for  123 
houses,  which  makes  a total  of  157 
houses  which  it  will  be  possible  to  finish 
within  the  next  two  years.  _ We  are 
negotiating  with  a firm  of  builders  for 
the  purchase  of  36  houses  in  Abbots 
Langley.  That  gives  us  a total  of  193 
dweilings  which  we  can  expect  within 
two  years  and,  depending  on  the  com- 
pulsory purchase  order  going  in  our 
favour  on  the  northern  portion  of  St. 
Meryl,  we  can  expect  within  three  years 
to  build  584,  but  if  we  lose  the  com- 
pulsory purchase  order  inquiry  we  shall 
be  building  193  dwellings,  and  it  is  I 
am  afraid  the  end  of  the  building  pro- 
gramme in  the  Watford  Rural  District 
except  for  the  redevelopment  of  sites 
which  we  are  clearing  as  unfit  dwellings. 
As  you  know  Sir,  if  you  clear  a site  of 
very  old  dwellings  which  are  more 
cottages  you  never  get  the  same  number 


of  dwellings  back,  on  to  that  site.  So, 
in  effect,  although  we  are  redeveloping 
these  sites  and  have  made  provision  for 
clearing  51  of  these  dwellings,  we  do 
not  expect  to  get  51  dwellings  in  their 
place.  As  far  as  our  present  housing 
list  is  concerned,  and  this  is  up  to  last 
night,  we  have  1,039  on  our  housing  list, 
and  the  increase  is  at  an  average  now  of 
30  per  month.  There  is  the  possibility, 
as  1 say,  as  the  children  of  the  L.C.C. 
tenants  grow  up,  that  this  will  even 
increase,  and  we  cannot  really  see  that 
we  shall  completely  solve  the  housing 
problem  unless  we  got  some  help  from 
outside.  We  think  that  with  the 
amalgamation  of  -the  five  authorities 
there  wilt  be  some  help  in  our  housing 
problem.  To  start  with  we  should  have 
a much  larger  pool  of  houses.  We 
should  have  one  housing  list  with  the 
same  conditions,  because  our  conditions 
differ  considerably  from  -those  of  the 
other  authorities.  Each  authority  has  its 
own  housing  conditions  and  each 
authority  no  doubt  thinks  its  own  are 
the  -best— -we  certainly  think  ours  are— 
and  1 am  pretty  sure  we  should  get  out 
of  those  five  a housing  list  and  condi- 
tions for  housing  the  best  of  the  five. 
There  would  be  no  boundary  barriers 
as  we  find  ourselves  with  now.  We 
insist  that  our  applicants  who  are 
eligible  for  houses  shall  be  resident  in 
our  area.  Whilst  we  accept  people  on 
to  a deferred  list  who  reside  outside,  they 
are  not  eligible  for  houses  when  they 
come  -on  -the  list  and  -if  -they  are  living 
outsid-e  the  district  when  they  -become 
eligible  for  houses  then  they  are  not 
accepted  as  ou-r  tenants.  This  means 
very  often  it  is  most  unfortunate  for  an 
-applicant;  he  may  have  been  on  the  list 
for  two  or  -three  years  and  through  force 
of  circumstances  has  had  to  move, 
probably  forced  to  move,  even  a few 
yards  beyond  our  boundary.  Wc  find 
that  they  are  no  longer  living  in  the 
Rural  District  and  they  are  therefore 
deprived  of  a house.  Tf  the  five  authori- 
ties were  amalgamated  -of  course  -this 
would  not  arise.  We  have  the  Bushey 
caravan  site  also  in  our  area.  Those 
people  on  tha-t  site  are  not  accepted  by 
our  authority  on  to  the  housing  list. 
-Bushey  had  a caravan  site  in  their  area 
which  had  to  be  moved.  They  had  the 
land  in  our  Rural  District  and  had  per- 
mission to  create  this  caravan  site  in  our 
area,  but  we  -were  most  insistent  then 
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(that  we  could  not  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  those  on  to  our  housing  list. 
There  we  hav-e  the  anomaly  of  people 
living  in  our  district  (belonging  to  another 
authority’s  housing  list,  and  we  had 
regretfully  to  say  we  could  not  accept 
responsibility.  Again,  if  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  five  authorities  took  place 
they  would  automatically  become  one 
of  the  responsibilities  of  that  authority. 
Very  often  our  (applicants  move,  as  I 
say,  during  the  time  of  waiting  and 
deprive  themselves  by  force  of  circum- 
stances by  moving  beyond  the  border.  I 
.think,  Mr.  Chairman,  those  remarks  will 
help  you  with  regard  to  our  housing 
problem  in  the  Watford  Rural  District. 

5216.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 
Would  any  other  of  your  colleagues  like 
ito  say  something?— — Councillor  Mrs. 
Short : Not  at  this  stage,  Mr.  Chairman. 

5217.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs. 
Short ; I think  your  extremely  clear 
and,  if  I may  say  so,  very  spirited  state- 
ment is  a great  help  to  us.  You  have 
taken  the  view  that  in  your  circumstances 
housing  and  planning  problems  are  very 
difficult  to  separate,  and  this  is  clearly 
one  of  the  main  issues  that  is  in  your 
mind.  There  might  be  certain  advan- 
tages, even  if  the  logical  arrangement 
does  not  look  so  good,  if  we  took  some 
of  our  questions  on  housing  and  planning 
first.  Might  I first  ask,  so  that  we  may 
be  clear,  what  is  the  main  cause  of  the 
pressure  on  your  housing  list?  Is  the 
main  cause  the  growing  up  of  the 
younger  generation  in  the  London 
County  Council  housing  estates,  or  is 
there  a more  significant  cause  than  that 
as  well,  or  are  there  other  main  causes? 
That  of  course  is  certainly  a contri- 
butory factor.  Our  population  has 
increased  enormously.  It  is  true  to  say 
that  in  the  last  ten  years  the  population 
of  the  Watford  Rural  District  has 
doubled.  We  have  had  a tremendous 
importation  of  population  by  the  L.C.C. 
into  our  area,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned  and  which  you  yourself  know 
about.  We  have  also  had  a considerable 
amount  of  large-scale  private  develop- 
ment to  the  tune  of  perhaps  200  odd 
houses ; certainly  there  is  one  develop- 
ment of  that  kind  in  Abbots  Langley 
which,  of  course,  has  brought  in  quite 
a lot  of  people  and  brought  a lot  of 
pressure  on  existing  services,  schools  and 
so  on.  I think,  generally  speaking,  it 
has  been  the  combination  of  both  kinds 
of  development,  the  private  development 


that  has  been  permitted  all  over  the  area 
and  the  imported  population  mainly  by 
the  L.C.C.,  that  has  given  us  this  enor- 
mous increase  in  our  population. 

5218.  Is  this  going  to  go  on?  I think 
the  figure  that  we  have  for  1971,  which 
I suppose  is  the  figure  in  the  county  plan 
of  population,  is  actually  smaller  than 
the  population  of  1957.  Would  you 
yourself  be  supposing  that  the  increase 
in  population  is  going  to  go  on? — - 
lit  can  only  go  on  in  so  far  as  there  is 
land  available  for  development.  As  you 
have  heard  from  Councillor  Nimmo,  we 
ourselves  have  very  little  land  left  for 
development  in  the  Watford  Rural  Dis- 
trict area,  and  certainly  in  Abbots 
Langley  there  is  very  little  land  left.  We 
ourselves  are  now  concerned  with  the 
development  of  slum  areas ; we  want  to 
remove  some  of  these  unhygienic  old 
houses  and  rebuild  on  .those  small  sites. 
We  have  no  possibility  of  land  for  any 
large-scale  development  there.  I think 
the  same  is  true  of  Watford  Rural ; 
Sarratt  of  course  is  green  belt  and  is 
inviolate.  In  Aldenham  and  Radlett 
there  is  a certain  amount  of  land  that  is 
available,  small  areas,  but  only  very  low 
density  development  is  allowed  there.  So 
I should  imagine  that  this  is  what  will 
really  condition  the  future  development 
and  population  of  the  area. 

5219.  I think  you  said  that  your  coun- 

cil would  have  no  designs  on  the  green 
belt? Certainly  not. 

5220.  Will  the  redevelopment  give  you 
greater  accommodation  or  will  it  leave 
the  accommodation  at  about  the  same? 
You  mean  the  redevelopment  . . .? 

5221.  Such  parts  as  you  propose  to 
redevelop.  I suppose  some  of  the  com- 
pulsory purchase  parts  you  would  intend 
to  redevelop — it  is  not  all  slum  clearance, 

is  it? We  only  have  one  possibility 

of  compulsory  purchase  land  which  is  at 
Oxhey,  which  Mr.  Nimmo  mentioned. 
We  have  no  other  possibilities  at  the 
moment.  Yes,  I think  it  is  true  to  say 
that  the  other  land  which  would  be 
available,  apart  from  odd  pieces  in  Rad- 
lett, would  be  land  which  we  ourselves 
create  by  clearance  orders  on  slum 
properties. 

5222.  Would  that  increase  the  accom- 
modation, or  leave  the  accommodation 

about  where  it  is? 1 should  think  it 

would  leave  it  where  it  is  ; I doubt  if  it 
would  increase  it  taking  those  sites  alone. 
If,  of  course,  the  compulsory  purchase 
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goes  in  our  favour  it  will  give  us,  as  you 
have  heard,  several  hundred  houses 
more. 

5223.  That  will  not  increase  the  num- 
ber of  houses ; it  will  only  be  changing 
the  ownership  of  the  houses.-  It  will 
not  increase  the  population  ; it  will  not 
bring  people  from  outside. 

5224.  Do  you  propose  to  demolish  the 
houses  to  create  greater  accommodation 

on  the  same  site? X doubt  if  we  can 

do  that.  I think  the  sites  that  are  avail- 
able for  that  purpose  are  very  restricted 
and  would  not  allow  any  great  increase 
in  housing. 

5225.  So,  having  no  designs  on  the 
green  belt,  and  having  about  come  to  the 
end  of  the  sites  which  can  be  used  for 
building,  you  do  not  anticipate  this  rather 
large  rate  of  population  increase  going 

on? 1 hope  it  will  not,  because  it 

brings  tremendous  problems  as  regards 
education  and  so  on,  and  we  are  very, 
very  badly  placed  as  regards  school 
places  in  our  area,  certainly  in  Abbots 
Langley.  I think  the  position  is  easing 
somewhat  in  Watford  Rural,  but  it  has 
been  extremely  difficult  there. 

5226.  Just  one  more  question  if  I 
might  before  I ask  Mr.  Cadbury  if  he 
will  ask  some  questions  for  us  on 
housing.  Might  I ask  you  or  Councillor 
Nimmo  whether  what  you  have  said 
about  your  list  broadly  means  that  there 
will  not  be  any  people  who  are  both  on 
your  list  and  on  lists  in  other  parts  of 

the  south-west  Herts  area  as  well? 

Councillor  Nimmo : It  is  quite  possible, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  people  on  our  list 
are  also  on,  say,  the  borough  list.  But 
there  are  cases,  as  I say,  where  one  of 
our  applicants  through  force  of  circum- 
stances has  had  to  move  into  the  borough. 
They  do  not  always  notify  us  that  they 
have  done  so,  but  it  is  when  they  have 
become  current  and  possibly  selected  for 
a house  that  the  housing  manager  then 
follows  up  their  address  and  finds  they 
have  moved  into  the  borough. 

5227.  Then  they  do  not  get  a house? 

And  in  all  probability  they  have  gone 

on  to  the  borough  list. 

5228.  There  could  be  a certain  amount 

of  overlap  on  the  list? Yes,  there 

would  be. 

5229.  You  would  not  like  to  guess 

what  that  would  be? 1 should  think 

the  numbers  are  very  small.  On  the 


whole  the  greatest  majority  of  our  appli- 
cants are  living  in  the  area.  We  only 
have  34  who  are  on  the  suspended  list. 
We  have  a suspended  list  of  34  appli- 
cants who  neither  work  nor  live  in  the 
district. 

5230.  Mr.  Cadbury : My  first  question 

is  almost  on  similar  lines.  We  have  had 
an  estimate,  I think  it  is  based  on  the 
county  plan,  that  the  present  population 
in  south-west  Herts,  which  is  the  area 
you  are  anxious  to  combine  into  a county 
borough,  is  181,000,  and  in  1971  the 
target  is  189,130,  a relatively  small  in- 
crease. In  looking  at  the  breakdown  of 
those  figures  between  the  five  different 
local  authorities,  it  would  seem  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  8,000,  which  is  a 
small  percentage  of  the  whole,  there  is 
no  slack  in  any  of  the  individual 
boroughs  in  their  pant  of  the  estimate, 
so  that  it  would  almost  seem  as  though 
the  combination  does  not  give  you  any 
material  advantage  of  additional  building 
land. Councillor  Mrs.  Short:  Yes, 

5231.  What  is  worrying  me  is  this. 
We  understand  the  position  of  the 
children  in  the  L.C.C.  housing  estates. 
There  can.  only  be  two  answers  ; one  is 
that  those  who  get  married  will  have  to 
live  outside  the  new  county  borough, 
or  land  which  is  at  present  designated 
as  green  bolt  land  will  have  to  be  built 
on  in  order  to  provide  room  for  them — 
perhaps  there  are  three  answers — or  you 
will  have  to  increase  substantially  the 
densities  of  your  existing  building  areas. 
Could  you  just  for  a moment,  forgetting 
your  own  Watford  Rural  point  and  look- 
ing at  it  as  you  would  wish  to  look  at 
it  as  a new  oounity  borough,  give  us 

your  observation  on  those  figures? On 

the  figures  in  the  county  plan,  you  mean? 

5232.  Do  you  think  the  189,000  in  the 
county  plan  is  a realistic  figure  for  your 

new  county  borough  area? 1 should 

think  it  is.  It  is  very  difficult  to  sec 
where  any  import  of  population  is  going 
to  be  put,  and  I.  should  imagine  those 
figures  are  reasonable.  I think  we  have 
probably  reached  the  amount  of  satura- 
tion that  we  can  take. 

5233.  You  sec,  all  over  the  country  the 
number  of  dwellings  is  going  up  faster 
than  the  population  because  of  the  small 
families  needing  more  separate  dwellings. 
I am  wanting  your  help  in  this,  to  know 
what  will  be  the  solution  of  the  large 
population  of  your  new  proposed  county 
borough  if  you  do  not  do  one  of  the 
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.three  alternatives.  One  is  to  export 
population,  the  second  is  to  build  on 
green  belt  land  and  the  third  is  to  have 
higher  densities.  Is  the  position  really 
that  one  of  those  three  alternatives  is 

likely  to  become  necessary? Speaking 

entirely  personally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  certainly  rather  see  what  available 
land  there  was  for  building  used  more 
economically  'than  attempt  ever  to  make 
any  inroad  on  the  green  belt  for  building 
purposes.  My  authority  and  certainly 
Watford  Borough  have  declared  them- 
selves as  being  prepared  to  defend  the 
green  belt.  Of  oourse  it  is  not  up  to 
us  to  build  on  the  green  belt — it  would 
be  up  to  us  to  apply  probably — but  it 
would  be  the  Minister  who  would  decide 
whether  or  not  any  part  of  the  green 
belt  was  to  be  released  for  housing 
purposes.  I would  certainly  not  want  to 
be  part  of  any  authority  that  made  any 
attempt  to  make  inroads  on  the  green 
belt.  We  need  to  have  the  green  belt, 
we  need  to  have  open  lungs  for  our 
population  to  enjoy  the  countryside,  and 
if  it  really  comes  down  to  the  problem 
of  finding  a rational  solution  then  I 
would  personally  say  instead  of  five  to 
the  acre  let  us  build  eight  to  the  acre. 
After  all,  that  is  not  such  unreasonable 
development. 

5234.  That  really  brings  me  to  my  next 

point.  You  speak  about  “ our  popu- 
lation ” ; I think  from  your  evidence  and 
your  Statement  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
members  of  your  authority  do  not  feel 
that  you  are  really  part  of  Greater 
London? That  is  correct. 

5235.  On  the  other  hand,  we  as  a 
Commission  are  bound  to  consider  your 
area  in  relation  to  Greater  London,  and 
one  of  the  problems  to  which  we  have 
inevitably  had  to  give  a great  deal  of 
thought  is  the  preservation  of  the  green 
belt,  not  merely  for  the  purposes  of 
those  people  who  live  in  or  near  the 
green  belt  but  for  the  greater  amenity 
of  those  who  live  .in  the  congested  centre 
of  London,  and  by  London  I really  mean 
Greater  London.  Obviously  the  Minister 
— if  I may  use  a phrase  I used  this 
morning  to  another  authority — is  the 
umpire.  You  are  claiming  that  you  as 
part  of  a new  county  borough  would  be 
the  best  linesmen  for  seeing  the  ball  did 
not  go  out  of  play,  so  to  speak — that 
is  really  what  you  are  claiming — rather 
than  that  any  London  authority  should 
look  after  the  preservation  of  this  green 


belt? We  think  that  we  would  be 

pretty  good  linesmen.  Of  course,  it 
would  rafher  depend  on  having  a fairly 
strong  umpire ; that  is  all  part  of  it  as 
well. 

5236.  There  undoubtedly  will  be  pres- 
sure from  London  for  extra  housing 

■land. 1 do  not  think  they  can  look 

to  the  County  Borough  of  South  West 
Herts  for  extra  housing  land  for 
London’s  population.  We  have  really 
done  our  whaok  on  that. 

5237.  You  do  think — I must  be  care- 
ful of  my  words — you  can  be  trusted  to 
be  a good  linesman  even  though  it  is 
obvious  1 think  that  you  yourselves  will 
have  great  need  .for  additional  housing 
land  for  your  own  purposes,  and  irre- 
spective of  any  additional  overspill  from 

.London?' 1 hope  that  we  would,  Mr. 

Ohairman,  and  I would  hope  that  you 
would  think  we  would  and  that  you 
would  be  prepared  to  give  us  that  respon- 
sibility and  trust.  After  all,  you  know 
this  question  of  the  green  belt  is  a very 
interesting  problem.  I am  very  inter- 
ested in  it  and  I think  what  we  have  to 
appreciate  is  that  the  preservation  of 
the  green  belt  is  not  something  that  just 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  and  the 
local  authorities.  There  is  a body  of 
public  opinion  that  decides  many  things 
in  this  country,  and  if  public  opinion 
believes  that  the  (green  belt  should  be 
preserved  then  it  will  be  preserved,  and 
of  course  public  opinion  has  its  remedy. 
If  it  does  not  like  what  its  elected  repre- 
sentatives on  the  new  county  borough 
do  in  this  regard  or  in  any  other  regard 
it  has  a remedy,  it  can  kick  us  out. 

5238.  I accept  all  that,  and  I accept  that 

public  opinion  in  the  County  Borough 
of  South  West  Herts  would  have  a lot 
to  say  on  this  subject,  but  we  of  course 
have  got  to  recognise  that  there  is  a 
public  opinion  which  is  concerned  with 
the  teeming  millions  who  are  living  in 
very  congested  areas  far  from  any  green 
area  at  all.  I am  just  asking  you  for 
your  opinion  on  this  subject  because  we 
obviously  want  to  get  as  much  help  as 
we  can  from  all  angles  in  trying  to 
solve  it. lit  ds  our  (belief,  Mr.  Chair- 

man, as  I said  in  my  statement,  that  if 
the  five  authorities  were  united,  and  I 
believe  they  would  be  united  on  this 
particular  problem,  that  we  should  resist 
any  pressure  that  came  from  Greater 
London.  If  we  were  divided  we  could 
not,  it  would  not  be  within  our  power 
to  do  so,  it  would  be  for  the  county 
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council,  and  whether  the  county  council 
would  he  able  and  willing  to  resist  that 
pressure  I am  not  so  certain.  We  have 
parts  of  Hertfordshire  that  have  already 
merged  themselves  into  the  Middlesex 
sprawl,  not  my  part  of  the  county  for- 
tunately but  the  other  side. 

5239.  Sir  Charles  Morris'.  You  will 
know  from  the  evidence  that  Bushey 
are  a bit  frightened  about  any  desire 
there  maybe  .by  the  more  urban  parts 
of  this  area  to  invade  them  ; but  your 
answer  to  that  general  point  would  be, 
would  it,  that  the  attitude  of  the  whole 
region  to  the  green  belt  is  pretty  agreed 
and  unanimous,  and  there  is  not  much 
difference  .between  any  parts  of  the  area 
about  their  desire  to  hold  on  to  the  green 

belt,  is  that  right? It  certainly  is  as 

regards  my  authority  and  Watford 
Borough,  and  I would  hope  it  would  be 
the  same  as  regards  Rickmansworth  and 
Bushey,  but  I am  not  here  to  answer 
for  them.  May  I just  correct  a small 
point,  it  is  not  an  invasion,  we  are  not 
considering  that  we  are  starting  a siege 
of  Bushey  or  invading  Bushey ; it  is  1 
hope  an  amalgamation  of  five  partners 
to  form  a county  borough. 

5240.  Yes,  .1  meant  by  invasion  that 
houses  for  people  from  other  parts  of 
south-west  Herts  might  be  planned  and 
built  in  Bushey;  that  is  what  I meant 

by  invasion. They  can  only  be 

planned  and  built  in  Bushey  on  land 
that  is  designated  as  building  land. 
Bushey  council  recently  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  40  acres  of  building 
land  but  in  their  wisdom  or  otherwise 
they  felt  they  only  needed  20  acres. 
But  only  on  land  that  is  designated  as 
building  land  could  houses  be  built. 

5241.  I am  sorry  to  keep  returning  to 
this  point,  but  if  their  anxiety  is  partly 
about  the  green  belt  you  think  that  it 

is  without  foundation? 1 would  say 

so,  yes,  Sir. 

5242.  Mr.  Lawson:  Could  I ask  one 
general  question?  I think  I am  clear 
now  as  to  your  views  about  the  green 
belt,  'but  earlier  you  gave  us  quite  an 
account  of  your  housing  difficulties  and 
the  difficulties  that  are  likely  to  increase 
in  the  future  with  the  young  families 
from  the  L.C.C.  estates.  What  I am 
not  clear  about  and  would  like  you  to 
help  .me  to  get  clear  in  my  mind  is  this. 
How  are  those  housing  difficulties  going 
to  be  helped,  if  at  all,  by  an  amalgama- 
tion with  Watford  into  a county 


borough? iMay  I refer  again  to  the 

figures  which  I am  sorry  you  have  not 
got.  In  the  county  borough,  .Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  should  have  a total  of  some- 
thing like  9,300  local  authority  houses — 
that  is  .in  the  five  authorities  together. 
At  present  if  we  take  the  whole  of  the 
population  of  the  Watford  Rural  District 
we  have  only  20  houses  per  thousand 
of  population.  The  total  of  houses  in 
south-west  Herts  county  borough  would 
work  out  at  52  houses  per  thousand  of 
population,  so  it  is  quite  clear  that  for 
Watford  Rural  housing  applicants  they 
would  have  a far  greater  chance  of 
getting  a house  in  the  new  county 
borough  with  this  larger  pool  of  houses 
than  they  have  at  present  in  the  Watford 
Rural  District  where  it  is  only  20  houses 
per  thousand  of  population. 

Mr.  Lawson:  Thank  you,  that  makes 
it  clear. 

5243.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Those 

figures  are  for  the  whole  of  your  rural 

district? For  the  whole  of  the  rural 

district.  If  I may  take  the  figure  for 
the  rural  district  alone — but  of  course 
this  does  not  really  give  a true  picture 
of  the  position  because  they  look  to  us 
for  housing,  and  I must  stress  this  point 
— If  we  take  the  rural  district  without 
the  imported  population,  that  is  without 
the  L.C.C.  estates,  Oxhey  and 
Theobalds,  and  without  the  700  houses 
Watford  Borough  have  built  at  Abbots 
Langley,  then  it  increases  the  number 
from  20  to  40  per  thousand  of  popula- 
tion, but  that  again  is  still  well  below  the 
52  per  thousand  of  the  population  the 
county  borough  would  provide.  So  there 
would  be  a greater  pool  of  houses,  a 
greater  possibility  of  moving  families  and 
swapping  over  from  under-occupied 
houses  to  houses  that  suit  them,  whereas 
we  cannot  do  that  now  except  with  great 
difficulty.  If  we  all  belonged  to  the  same 
county  borough  with  a pool  of  9,300 
houses  we  could  clearly  effect  an 
economic  use  of  existing  houses,  which 
is  important,  'and  so  we  could  remove 
families  from  overcrowded  conditions 
into  houses  which  suit  their  size  better. 

5244.  Mr.  Lawson:  Will  the  figures 
you  are  giving  us  show  the  figures  for 

each  of  the  constituent  boroughs? 

Yes  indeed,  Sir.  Bushey  works  out  at 
43  per  thousand— they  would  benefit; 
Chorleywood  42 ; Rickmansworth  59  per 
thousand  of  population  ; so  that  they  are 
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a little  bit  above  the  county  borough  52 
per  thousand. 

5245.  -What  about  Watford  Borough? 

• Watford  Borough  is  76  per  thousand 

of  population,  so  they  would  be  self- 
sacrificing  and  they  would  lose  a little 
on  the  swings  and  we  would  gain  a bit 
on  the  roundabouts. 

5246.  Mr.  Cadbury : I was  going  to 
ask  that  question.  Is  not  all  the  gain 
merely  that  your  Rural  District  would 
gain  at  the  expense  of  the  other  districts 
which  would  come  into  the  new  county 

borough,  by  that  calculation? It  is 

not  true  as  far  as  Watford  is  concerned, 
is  it,  and  Bushey  and  Chorleywood 
would  also  gain-;  their  figures  now  are 
43  and  42  respectively. 

5247.  Bushey,  Chorleywood  and  Wat- 
ford Rural  would  gain  by  exactly  the 
amount  that  Watford  Borough  and 

Rickmansworth  would  lose. Watford 

Borough  would  lose  more  than 
Rickmansworth. 

5248.  Yes,  but  there  is  no  net  gain.  It 
is  not  as  though  you  got  spare  land  out 

of  this. No,  I think  the  point  must 

be  taken  that  the  creation  of  the  south- 
west Herts  county  borough  will  not  give 
more  building  sites.  We  must  be  honest, 
it  will  not.  What  we  say  is  that  it  will 
give  us  a larger  pool  of  houses  so  that 
we  can  effect  a more  economic  use  of 
existing  houses.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  general  public’s  housing  problem 
it  would  be  infinitely  easier.  There  would 
be  one  authority  and  one  list,  and  not 
five  different  authorities  with  different 
regulations  and  lists.  The  movement 
within  the  county  borough  area,  which 
of  course  could  be  quite  considerable, 
bearing  in  mind  the  concentration  of 
industry  that  we  have  there,  would  no 
longer  jeopardise  the  problem  of  homes 
and  where  to  live  from  the  families’  point 
of  view,  and  I think  that  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing. 

5249.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  It  is  fair  to 
Mrs.  Short  to  say,  is  it  not,  that  although 
the  Borough  would  be  the  main  con- 
tributor or,  if  you  like  to  put  it  that  way, 
the  main  loser,  with  its  79  per  thousand, 
the  Borough  are  asking  for  the  county 

borough  scheme? Indeed,  they  are 

not  such  brigands  as  some  of  the  other 
authorities  would  have  us  believe. 

5250.  At  any  rate  in  one  respect? 

In  many  respects. 


5251.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I have  one  other 
general  question.  I think  that,  Mrs. 
Short,  you  probably  heard  me  ask  the 
representatives  of  Watford,  who  are 
asking  for  the  same  plan  as  you  are, 
whether  if  they  could  not  get  the  whole 
cake  there  were  certain  slices  that  were 
more  or  less  important.  They  indicated 
they  wanted  the  whole  cake,  but  in  fact 
it  was  broadly  the  built-up  area  they 
wanted  because  the  rest  of  the  area,  par- 
ticularly land  in  the  parish,  for  example, 
of  Sarratt,  which  was  covered  by  the 
Green  Belt  scheme,  was  not  as  important 
as  the  built-up  area  of  Abbots  Langley, 
the  built-up  area  of  Watford  Rural,  and 
I think  they  mentioned  one  or  two  other 
bits  of  development  that  were  really  com- 
pletely joined  on  to  Watford  Borough.  I 
should  be  very  interested  to  know  your 
view  on  that  point  as  representing  the 
Rural  District  Council — asto  whether,  if 
it  was  not  considered  desirable  to  have 
a county  borough  covering  so  much  rural 
area,  your  answer  would  be  similar  or 
in  what  degree  you  would  vary  from  the 
answer  which  the  representatives  of 

Watford  gave. Mr.  Chairman,  we 

have  felt  all  along  that,  in  order  to  have 
■the  right  kind  of  balanced  community, 
that  one  must  have  a real  cross  section 
both  of  the  land— the  geographical,  the 
physical  part — and  the  population,  we 
should  not  carve  up  the  Watford  Rural 
District  area.  We  have  resolutely  made 
this  point  on  every  occasion  when 
various  local  authorities  have  come  to  us. 
We  have  always  said  “No,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  have  various  bits  lopped  off 
— not  the  dismemberment  of  the  Wat- 
ford Rural  District.”  We  have  said  we 
are  prepared  to  amalgamate  with  Wat- 
ford and  to  form,  we  hope,  a county 
borough.  We  cannot  control  what 
decision  the  Royal  Commission  make, 
and  if  you  in  your  wisdom  decide  to 
exclude  perhaps  Sarratt  or  Aldenham, 
then  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about 
it.  But  we  have  always  said  we  would 
prefer  the  whole  of  the  rural  district  to 
be  amalgamated  with  the  Watford 
Borough  and  the  other  authorities. 


5252.  You  appreciate  that  when  we 
had  put  before  us  the  problems  of 
Greater  London  part  of  Watford  Rural 
was  excluded  from  the  area  which 
we  were  asked  to  consider.  That  does 
not  stop  us  looking  over  .the  boundary, 
but  the  question  does  arise  from  the  fact 
that  somebody  who  laid  down  this  area 
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for  our  consideration  considered  that  Sar- 
ratt and  in  fact  Abbots  Langley  were 
outside  the  area  we  were  asked  to  survey. 
Clearly  you  are  .making  the  case  for  the 
whole  area  as  many  county  boroughs 
have  said  .before.  They  have  said  they 
would  like  a lot  of  the  surrounding 
county  included,  ibut  I am  anxious  _ to 
get  your  mind  on  this  question  of  making 
a sizeable  unit  as  a county  borough.  I 
imagine  you  have  just  really  given  me  the 
answer.  Sarratt  and  Aldenham  are  not 
as  important  to  the  pattern  as  some  of 
the  other  areas.  Have  you  any  strong 
views  on  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of 
either  the  whole  or  .part  of  Rickmans- 
worth or  Chorleywood  in  the  new  county 

borough? We  feel  Rickmansworth 

should  ibe  included. 

5253.  The  whole? Yes. 

5254.  There  is  one  part  of  Rickmans- 
worth which  is  much  nearer.- Yes, 

Croxley  Green.  There  is  of  course  no 
virtual  boundary  or  division  between 
Watford  and  Croxley  Green  and  Rick- 
mansworth.  You  simply  go  along  and 
you  are  in  Croxley  Green  and  a little  bit 
further  along  in  Rickmansworth.  There 
is  no  visible  boundary  just  as  there  is  no 
boundary  'between  Watford  and  Bushey, 
and  Watford  and  Abbots  Langley.  We 
are  so  closely  knit  a geographical  unit 
we  feel  it  would  be  an  ideal  county 
borough.  But  on  the  point  of  these 
areas  you  want  my  opinion  on — Sarratt 
you  mentioned.  If  you  are  going  to  ex- 
clude that  and  put  in  the  rest  of  the 
rural  district  you  have  to  put  Sarratt 
somewhere.  You  cannot  leave  it  high 
and  dry  with  2,000  odd  inhabitants. 
Someone  has  to  accept  the  responsibility 
for  these  areas.  We  have  said  we  are 
willing  to  do  so  and  feel  we  ought  in 
order  'to  take  them  under  the  shelter 
of  the  county  borough  and  'give  them 
the  same  sort  of  help  and  amenities  and 
closeness  of  administration  between 
people  and  Town  Hall  as  the  rest  of 
the  area  would  enjoy. 

5255.  I think  the  next  question  then 
is,  assuming  for  the  moment  that  Sarratt 
and  Chorleywood  and  at  any  rate  part 
of  Rickmansworth  were  excluded  from 
the  county  borough  and  remained  as  part 
of  the  county  council  area — you  have 
worked  the  Sarratt  area — would  you  en- 
visage considerable  difficulties  in  adminis- 
tering those  areas  from  the  county  town 
or  from  some  nearer  divisional  office? 
From  Hertford — T should  think  the 


position  would  be  rather  difficult.  It 
would  be  a sort  of  wedge,  would  it  not, 
off  that  side  of  the  map  and  with  Hert- 
ford well  away — 20  odd  miles  away.  I 
think  it  would  create  enormous  difficul- 
ties for  education  administration  and  that 
kind  of  thing. 

5256.  At  present  I 'believe  most  of  the 

county  divisional  offices  which  affect  that 
area  at  any  rate  so  far  as  your  own  rural 
district  area  is  concerned,  are  in  Wat- 
ford?  They  are,  yes. 

5257.  So  4hat  to  leave  that  by  itself 
might  create  difficulties.— — It  would  be 
rather  odd,  I think,  yes.  I think  you 
had  better  include  that. 

5258.  Mr.  Lawson:  Would  you  still 
wish  to  amalgamate  with  Watford  if 
Watford  did  not  become  a county 

borough? What  are  you  thinking  of, 

Mr.  Chairman?  What  kind  of  authority? 

5259.  If  Watford  town  were  to  remain 
a district  and  not  a county  'borough, 
would  you  still  wish  to  amalgamate  with 
them  and  have  one  district  instead  of 
two?— —Still  a borough  council?  That 
would  be  a great  deal  less  than  we  are 
asking  for.  We  are  asking  to  be  respon- 
sible for  local  government  in  south-west 
Herts,  and  that  is  what  my  authority 
would  want.  We  want  to  he  part  of  a 
county  borough  so  that  we  can  adminis- 
ter local  government  ourselves. 

5260.  I appreciate  that,  but  on  the 
other  hand  some  of  the  points  you  have 
made  this  afternoon — the  housing  points 
— would  still  be  met  if  it  were  a disirict 

and  not  a county  borough? Yes,  if 

Watford  Rural  and  Watford  were  joined 
together  the  housing  situation  would  be 
eased.  I cannot  tell  you  how  the  figures 
would  work  out — I only  have  the  figures 
for  all  the  authorities  in  south-west  Herts, 
I cannot  tell  you  straight  away  what  the 
effect  on  the  figures  would  be.  The  over- 
all picture  would  probably  'be  different. 

5261.  But  would  it  still  be  substantial? 
There  would  be  help  between  Wat- 
ford Rural  and  Watford  borough,  but 
this  is  not  the  main  part  of  our  case. 
We  have  education  and  health  and  all  the 
things  which  we  would  like  to  administer 
instead  of  having  a two-tier.  We  have 
three-tier  from  Hertford  District  Council 
and  parish  council. 

5262.  I rather  wanted  to  lead  on  to 
that.  Am  I right  in  think  this — that  part 
of  your  reason  at  any  rate  for  wanting 
county  'borough  status  is  that  you  are 
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dissatisfied  with  the  present  service  you 

are  getting?' Yes,  in  many  respects  we 

are. 

5263.  Could  you  perhaps  try  and 
amplify  that?  I think  you  may  have 
touched  on  some  of  it,  but  could  you 
repeat  the  points  on  which  you  think  the 
present  administration  is  inadequate? 
Which  particular  field? 

Mr.  Lawson : Education,  welfare — 
what  are  the  particular  fields? 

5264.  Sir  Charles  Morris : May  1 per- 

haps join  Mr.  Lawson  in  asking  this 
question?  When  we  come  to  consider 
the  South-West  Herts  problem,  you  do 
surround  Watford  borough? Yes. 

5265.  And  you  must  be  able  to  give 
us  a good  deal  of  help  in  clearing  our 
minds  about  the  situation.  You  have 
told  us,  I think,  in  almost  so  many  words 
that  you  cannot  imagine  anybody  going 
on  with  the  present  system  of  Watford 
Rural.  Why?  In  order  of  importance 
what  are  the  considerations  which  make 
you  hold  this  very  strong  view  that  you 
cannot  imagine  any  intelligent  person 

going  on  with  the  existing  system? 

If  I can  take  very  briefly  the  difficulties 
that  we  ourselves  face  as  a rural  district. 
We  have,  of  oourse,  the  fact  .that  we  are 
divided  ino  various  parishes  which,  as 
you  say,  surround  Watford.  We  have 
no  central  focal  point  to  the  rural  district 
at  all — - 

5266.  Mr.  Lawson:  Can  I interrupt 
there?  I quite  see  that,  but  that  would 
be  met  by  a still  larger  district.  I am 
concentrating  at  this  moment  on  points 
which  make  it  essential  for  you  to  have 
county  borough  status.  I think  I see  the 
other  on  housing  and  other  points.  Why 

oounty  borough  status? 1 think  that 

planning,  of  course,  which  we  have 
talked  about  to  some  extent  has  been 
a very  very  sore  point  as  far  as  my 
authority  are  concerned  vis-a-vis  the 
oournty  council.  We  have  had  in  recent 
years  several  occasions — we  as  an  R.D.C. 
supported  by  the  people  in  the  particular 
locality — the  parish  have  wanted  one 
thing  and  we  have  been  steam-rollered 
by  the  County  Council,  for  example,  the 
gravel  pit,  which  I mentioned  in  my 
statement,  at  Bedmond,  a small  village 
north  of  Abbots  Langley.  Planning 
permission  to  extract  gravel  from  this 
pit  was  given  by  the  County  Council 
in  the  face  of  the  opposition,  I .think, 
of  every  soul  in  Bedmond  itself — a 


petition  was  circulated  and  brought  to 
me  as  Chairman  of  the  Oounoil  at  that 
time — and  of  .the  R.D.C.  and  I believe  the 
Abbots  Langley  parish  council.  We  all 
opposed  the  opening  of  this  pit  as  being 
a dangerous  place  for  this  small  village. 
Nevertheless  the  County  Council  gave 
planning  permission.  Then  there  have  been 
various  disputes  about  the  use  of  land 
with  the  County  Council.  Again  I men- 
tioned in  my  statement  the  60  acres  of 
land  in  Abbots  Langley  which  we  wanted 
to  keep  open.  The  County  Council 
decided  that  planning  approval  should 
be  given  and  at  the  public  inquiry  that 
followed,  the  County  Council  opposed 
us  and  the  entire  population  of  Abbots 
Langley.  That  was  really  a full  scale  do. 
We  were  very  very  concerned  about  it. 
The  people  of  Abbots  Langley  briefed 
Mr.  Derek  Walker  Smith  to  appear  to 
represent  the  people.  But  nevertheless 
the  County  Council  opposed  us  and  in 
the  end  the  Minister  supported  the 
County  Counoil.  I think  those  are  two 
valid  cases  that  have  in  recent  years 
— the  last  three  years  or  so — caused  a 
great  deal  of  concern  in  Abbots  Langley 
vis-a-vis  the  rural  district  council  and 
the  planning  authority.  Then  if  we  take 
the  problem  of  local  authority  health 
services,  again  at  Abbots  Langley  we 
have  been  trying  to  get  a health  clinic 
for  the  past  15  years  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to  manage  it.  We  have  had 
similar  examples  in  Oxhey  where  they 
have  been  trying  to  get  various  amenities 
— libraries,  health  centres  and  so  on — 
which  have  been  turned  down  by  the 
County  Oouncil  on  the  grounds  that  the 
existing  makeshift  arrangements  are  not 
as  bad  as  those  existing  in  some  parts 
of  the  county — perhaps  in  the  more  rural 
parts.  “ And  we  have  to  look  at  the 
county  as  a whole  and  we  cannot  pro- 
vide this  for  you — I am  afraid  you  will 
have  to  wait  a bit  longer.”  That  is  the 
sort  of  attitude.  Similarly  with  educa- 
tion. As  regards  education  the  rural 
district  council  is,  of  course,  allowed  to 
nominate  four  representatives  on  the 
divisional  educational  executive,  but  that 
is  where  the  rural  district  oouncil  control 
ends.  It  begins  and  ends  there.  The 
divisional  executive  has  no  powers  really 
either  to  make  policy  or  to  spend  money. 
It  is  controlled,  of  course,  by  the  county 
and  this  is  the  only  county  service  run 
from  divisional  offices  that  has  any  kind 
of  local  government  representation  on 
it.  It  is  the  only  body  of  that  kind 
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•that  exists.  Planning,  welfare  and  health, 
highways  exist  only  at  officer  level — 
there  is  no  local  government  body  set 
up  to  put  forward  views  of  the  people 
and  district  councils.  Education : we 
are  very  badly  placed.  Oxhey  has  had 
tremendous  pressure  and  I do  not  want 
you  to  feel  I am  denigrating  the  County 
Counoil  as  education  authority.  It  has 
done  extremely  well  since  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  I am  proud  to  be  a member 
of  the  County  Council  Education  Com- 
mittee. But  the  fact  remains  we  have 
considerable  difficulty  and  our  difficulties 
can  only  be  dealt  with  as  they  occur  in 
a list  of  priorities  that  has  to  cover  the 
whole  of  the  county.  For  instance,  in  a 
junior  school  in  Abbots  Langley  there 
are  ten  classes  seven  of  which  are  very, 
very  overcrowded.  We  are  now  in  the 
position  of  having  filled  the  school  to 
capacity,  and  in  the  September  term 
we  have  to  look  to  the  rural  district 
council  to  provide  accommodation,  in  a 
new  community  hall  that  it  is  building 
for  40  or  50  children  from  that  over- 
crowded school ; and  that  condition 
exists  at  Bedmond  where  we  have  a 
very,  very  old  antiquated  church  school 
which  must  be  ipulled  down,  and  where 
again  almost  the  same  number  of  child- 
ren accommodated  in  this  tiny  school 
are  accommodated  in  the  Bedmond 
village  hall  as  an  overflow  and  have 
been  for  some  years  in  quite  unsuitable 
circumstances.  But  again  the  County 
Council  have  only  a limited  amount  of 
money  for  building  and  this  replacement 
of  this  school  has  to  take  its  place  in  a 
long  long  list  of  similar  projects  from 
all  over  the  county,  lit  is  probably  going 
to  be  three  or  four  years  before  we  get 
a look  in.  We  say  if  we  were  a county 
borough  we  would  ibe  able  to  build  the 
schools  and  complete  the  schools  and 
provide  those  things  we  know  are 
urgently  needed  in  various  parts  of  the 
south-west  Herts  area.  We  would  control 
our  own  destiny. 

5267.  Thank  you  very  much,  that  has 

cleared  imy  mind  very  much  indeed.  It 
leads  me  into  one  other  question.  It 
was  very  much  in  my  mind  as  you  were 
giving  your  opening  statement  that  one 
of  your  reasons  for  this  proposed  change 
was  that  there  is  quite  a lot  of  money 
which  you  want  to  spend,  and  in  the 
present  circumstances  you  cannot  spend 
it? Yes. 

5268.  Does  it  boil  down  to  this?  This 
area  of  Herts  is  a more  prosperous 


area  than  the  rest  of  Herts,  and  therefore 
if  you  were  on  your  own  you  could 
afford  to  do  things  which  you  cannot  do 

as  part  of  the  county? Yes.  At 

present  the  south-west  Herts  area  is  con- 
tributing a sum  of  something  like 
£280,000  to  County  Hall  in  excess  of  the 
services  that  iwe  receive  back  from 
County  Hall  in  exchange.  We  feel  that 
this  is  a heavily  populated  area  compared 
with  many  other  parts  of  the  county 
which  are  of  course  very  rural.  If  we 
had  the  money  wlhich  we  ourselves 
raised  and  if  iwe  can  have  the  spending  of 
that  on  these  important  services — and 
education,  health  and  welfare  are  the 
most  important  services  that  the  local 
authority  have  to  control  and  which  do 
affect  very  closely  every  family — we 
could  then  provide  better  service  for 
money.  We  could  of  course  effect  a 
reduction  in  the  rate  and  I think  you  had 
the  figures  from  the  Watford  'Borough 
Treasurer  which  had  been  agreed  with 
the  County  Treasurer,  which  did  show  a 
reduction  in  the  overall  rate  at  present 
to  17s.  9d.  because  of  this  subsidy ' that 
we  now  pass  out  to  other  parts  of  the 
county,  and  that  is  of  course  without 
the  saving  that  would  ibe  effected  by  the 
rationalisation  of  the  five  local  authority 
administrative  set-ups  that  we  have  at 
present,  the  overlap  in  the  district  officers 
and  the  staff  and  so  on — five  times  repe- 
tition of  administrative  units  which  of 
course  would  effect  considerable  eco- 
nomy for  the  whole  of  south-west  Herts. 

5269.  Mr.  Cadbury : Have  your 

treasurers  made  any  actual  study  of  the 
savings  this  amalgamation  would  give? 
Only  in  general  terms  vis-h-vis  our- 
selves and  Watford  iBorough.  ft  is  not 
so  easy  to  do  tit  between  the  other 
authorities,  hut  we  do  know  of  course 
that  between  ourselves  and  Watford 
borough  many  economies  in  service  could 
■be  effected.  Expensive  services  that  we 
both  run — or  services  that  are  particu- 
larly expensive  to  .us  because  they  are 
done  .under  contract  and  not  by  our  own 
labour  force  would  of  course  be  ended 
and  could  be  done  by  an  increased 
labour  force  of  the  joint  authority.  There 
are  many  uneconomical  features  in  the 
refuse  and  sewage  collection,  for 
instance.  We  know  of  these.  I cannot 
give  you  the  figures — only  the  general 
impressions.  I do  not  know  whether 
the  Treasurer  is  able  to  give  you  defi- 
nite figures.  iBut  we  do  know  there  is 
considerable  duplication  of  effort  in  all 
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sorts  of  fields  where  the  (boundaries  over- 
lap and  where  .in  fact  pieces  of  'Watford 
rural  district  overlap  with  parts  of  Wat- 
ford borough.  In  other  words  we  are 
split  up — you  have  to  go  2{-  miles 
through  Watford  -borough  before  you 
get  to  the  rural.  It  is  very  difficult  and 
•very  confusing  and  we  do  find  some  of 
our  services  are  in  fact  duplicated  in  the 
same  roads  more  or  less.  On  housing 
•maintenance  we  could  save  a good  deal 
of  money. 

5270.  Could  I just  challenge  you  on 
that?  These  are  the  sorts  of  figures 
which  would  greatly  help  us.  You  say 
a great  deal  could  ibe  saved  on  housing 

maintenance  . . . Could  il  ask  the 

Treasurer  and  Accountant  if  he  could 
help  you? — Mr.  Timberlake : I have 
no  exact  figures.  What  was  i,n  mind 
was  iby  saving  on  -direct  labour.  You 
cannot  set  u-p  a direct  labour  force  to 
show  any  saving  until  -you  get  to  a 
certain  size  because  of  your  overheads. 
When  you  get  to  a certain  size  you  can 
spread  your  overheads  if  you  have  suffi- 
cient houses  to  do  it,  and  then  it  is 
possible  to  show  savings. 

5271.  You  say  it  is  possible  to  show 
savings.  Could  the  Treasurer  give  us 
chapter  and  verse  of  the  basis  on  which 

you  make  that  statement? Yes.  You 

are  carrying  out  the  service  without  the 
addition  of  profits  which  you  have  to 
pay  to  your  contractor.  You  are  doing 
it  ait  cost  price  plus  your  administration, 
but  there  are  no  additions  to  the  cost 
for  profit. 

5272.  Mr.  Lawson : Could  I come  in 
on  this  point?  It  is  really  a fundamental 
point  I had  on  my  list  to  ask  you.  I am 
not  clear  why  a population  of  50,000 
is  not  an  economic  unit  for  providing 
direct  labour.  Many  boroughs  of 
that  size  do  use  direct  labour.  Why  is 

it  you  do  not? Mrs.  Short:  We  have 

difficulty  about  premises  for  the  first 
instance.  Where  do  we  house  the  equip- 
ment and  vehicles  that  we  would  need  if 
we  set  up  this  direct  labour  force  to 
do  our  repairs  and  maintenance?  How 
would  we  as  a smallish  authority  be  able 
to  get  enough  skilled  workmen  to  do 
all  the  kinds  of  jobs  -that  we  would  need? 
We  have  felt  for  some  time  that,  because 
of  our  numerical  size,  we  ought  to  have 
a direct  labour  force  because  we  have 
felt  very  strongly  this  would  effect  con- 
siderable economy  on  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of  houses  and  all  those  day- 
to-day  jobs  that  fall  to  landlords  of  any 


size.  Our  engineer  and  surveyor  may 
be  able  to  give  you  the  technical  answer 
to  that.  He  can  tell  you  the  reasons  that 
he  has  told  us. — Mr.  Christopher:  We 
already  have  direot  labour  organisations 
for  sewer  maintenance  and  a small  play- 
ing fields  organisation  and  open  spaces. 
We  intend  to  supplement  that  by  pro- 
posals for  increasing  our  depots.  We 
want  to  do  precisely  the  same  as  the 
borough  of  Watford  do.  We  have  long- 
term plans  for  increasing  our  direct 
labour  organisation.  That  is  as  far  as 
I can  go  today. 

5273.  Mr.  Cadbury : I have  been  serv- 
ing on  an  advisory  committee  which 
would  have  been  interested  to  have  actual 
figures  of  these  economies.  Some  local 
authorities  claim  they  have  great 
economies  from  one  method  and  some 
another,  and  I am  really  only  asking 
whether  you  are  able  to  support  the 
general  statement  with  exact  figures. 
And  perhaps  I am  not  entirely  surprised 

that  you  cannot. Mrs.  Short:  T-he 

Clerk  reminds  me  that  some  three  years 
ago  we  did  go  into  the  question  of  this 
as  regards  housing  maintenance.  And 
if  we  are  able  to  let  you  have  the  figures 
we  will  let  you  have  them. 

Mr.  Lawson : May  I read  an  extract 
from  the  report  on  this  subject  by  Mr. 
Stanley  Hill?  He  did  say  something  on 
the  subject  and  perhaps  you  know  of  it : 
“ I have  made  detailed  enquiries 
about’  the  various  services  of  the  two 
authorities  and  also  as  to  their  adminis- 
trative costs.  So  far  as  the  operational 
services  are  concerned  I doubt  whether 
•there  is  much  soope  for  economy  ex- 
cept that  I consider  the  integration 
of  the  refuse  collection  services  could 
effect  some  reduction  in  vehicle 
mileage,  and  that  economies  could  also 
be  made  by  the  concentration  of  depot 
facilities.  In  total  I put  the  economy 
-in  the  order  of  £5,000  to  £6,000  a 
year  ”... 

He  oommiits  himself  to  a figure. 

“ Rather  larger  economies  could  be 
secured  in  the  administrative  field  both 
as  affect  staffing  and  office  accom- 
modation, and  having  examined  staffing 
numbers  in  some  detail  I believe  the 
economies  that  could  ultimately  be 
secured  would  be  about  £9,000  a year 
or  perhaps  a little  more.  This  of 
course  would  be  subject  to  any  pay- 
ments by  way  of  compensation  that 
might  arise.  In  any  event  it  would. 
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be  some  little  while  before  the  full 

economy  could  be  secured.” 

There  is  some  evidence  there. 

5274.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  It  is  the  case 
that  your  authority  did  not  entirely  accept 
this  report  at  that  time — is  that  right? 
Mrs.  Short : My  authority  and  Wat- 
ford Borough  of  course  went  so  far  with 
amalgamation,  and  I must  make  the 
point  that  the  proposition  that  was  be- 
fore us  then  in  1957  is  not  the  propo- 
sition that  is  before  us  now.  It  was  the 
straight  amalgamation  of  Watford 
Borough  and  Watford  Rural  District 
Council — not  the  amalgamation  of  the 
five  and  the  formation  of  a county 
borough,  which  is  very  different.  My 
authority  went  so  far  with  Watford 
Borough  in  amalgamation  that  we  did 
ask  this  firm  to  make  this  survey  for  us, 
and  I would  remind  you  that  in  1957 
when  this  report  was  presented  to  us, 
the  difference  between  our  rate  and  the 
Watford  Borough  rate  was  more  than  it 
is  today.  And  it  was  on  this  financial 
ground  that  the  Rural  District  Council 
then — and  it  is  not  (he  same  Rural  Dis- 
trict Counoil  that  is  now  in  office — 
deoided  not  to  iproeed  any  further  with 
(hat  proposal.  It  would  have  meant  an 
increase  in  our  rate  of  something  like  a 
shilling — eightpence  rather — for  us,  which 
the  R.D.C.  then  did  not  feel  that  it 
was  prepared  to  advise  its  electorate  to 
accept.  It  would  not,  of  course,  have 
done  away  with  all  the  shortcomings 
and  defects  of  the  county  administration 
which  we  axe  now  wanting  to  end.  So 
I hope  that  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
two  proposals  are  not  the  same — that 
the  proposal  that  is  dealt  with  in  that 
report  is  not  the  one  we  are  concerned 
with  today. 

5275.  It  was  not  on  this  point  of 
economies  that  Mr.  Lawson  referred  to 
that  you  did  not  accept  it?— — 45io.  That 
was  one  of  the  merits  we  saw  in  the 
report— that  it  would  effect  these 
economies  in  the  refuse  collection 
service  and  so  on;  I firmly  believe  in 
the  housing  repair  and  maintenance 
service.  As  you  realise  we  are  divided 
into  two  even  in  our  administrative 
offices  which  are  a fair  walk  apart.  We 
have  Winyard  House  where  you  met  us 
when  you  came  to  visit  us,  which  is  I 
suppose  15  to  20  minutes  walk  from  our 
other  half  of  administration,  which  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  town  itself  and  fairly 
near  to  a bus  route. 


5276.  Mr.  Lawson : You  have  referred 
— and  indeed  Watford  Borough  Council 
referred  the  other  day  before  us — to  the 
reduction  in  rate  which  could  take  place 
as  a result  of  the  creation  of  this  county 
borough.  I think  Is.  6d.  in  the  £ or 
something  of  that  order.  I take  it  that 
that  is  before  allowing  for  this  additional 
expenditure  which  you  would  wish  to 
incur.  You  want  to  incur  quite  a lot 
of  expenditure  on  drainage  and  so  on. 
Indeed  it  is  one  of  your  objects.  Have 
you  any  idea  as  to  whether  what  you 
want  to  do  would  use  up  the  whole  of 

the  Is.  6d.  or  more  or  less? That  I 

cannot  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I have 
no  Idea  what  the  cost  of  the  main 
drainage  schemes  would  be  that  are 
needed  in  the  county  borough  area.  Of 
course  they  would  have  to  be  pro- 
grammed and  I think  one  would 
probably  have  to  accept  the  fact  that  in 
some  areas  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
bring  main  drainage  until  some  lime  in 
the  future — where  there  are  very  small 
numbers  of  population ; but  what  the 
size  of  the  problem  of  providing  main 
drainage  is  I cannot  tell  you. 

5277.  Am  I right  in  thinking  this? 
You  cannot  have  it  both  ways— you 
cannot  expect  to  have  a reduction  in 
rates  of  Is.  6d.  and  also  these  additional 
facilities  which  you  no  doubt  really 

require  in  your  district? 1 think  with 

wise  local  authority  management  one 
can  effect  quite  a lot.  One  can  use  the 
money  one  has  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.  T think  it  is  possible  to 
achieve  a fair  spread  over  and.  give 
reasonable  service  where  it  is  required. 

5278.  The  only  other  general  question 
I have  is  are  your  Council  unanimous 
on  these  recommendations  to  us  or  is 

there  a minority  view? This  is  the 

view  of  the  Rural  District  Council  and 
no  alternative  views  have  been  put 
forward  by  the  members  of  the  Council. 

5279.  Was  it  a majority  view?  Did 

anyone  oppose? Some  have  opposed 

but  they  have  not  put  forward  any 
alternatives,  nor  have  they  supported  the 
viewpoints  put  forward  by  the  respective 
parish  councils, 

5280.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Coming 
back  to  the  general  question  finally, 
whether  or  not  your  main  reasons  for 
thinking  the  present  system  should  be 
abandoned  In  favour  of  a county 
borough  for  the  whole  of  the  south-west 
Herts  area,  would  it  be  fair  to  say  for 
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some  of  the  services — notably  education 
and  the  personal  health  and  welfare 
services — that  one  of  the  things  that 
■weighs  with  you  is  .that  in  developing  the 
services  you  would  like  to  go  faster  than 
the  rest  of  the  county  can  go?— Yes, 
that  .probably  would  be  it.  We  have 
to  take  our  turn,  you  see,  with  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  Herts,  and  we  would  like 
to  get  on  and  provide  these  things  that 
we  believe  are  necessary.  We  do  not 
like  to  see  schools  half  finished,  we  want 
to  see  them  completed.  I think  15  years 
to  wait  for  a health  centre  as  a fair  time 
to  wait. 

5281.  It  would  be  fair  to  say  in  putting 
your  case  you  rather  suspect  a good 
number  of  the  reasons  which  weigh  with 
the  County  are  reasonable  from  the 
County’s  point  of  view,  and  that  there- 
fore you  are  really  rather  putting  it  that 
you  think  that  this  area  is  a unity,  it 
could  go  faster  and  why  should  it  not? 

Yes,  it  certainly  is  a unity,  Mr. 

Chairman,  and  I want  to  try  to  be  quite 
fair  to  the  County  Council.  They  have 
to  administer  the  present  system,  and 
they  must  of  course  for  such  a large  area 
draw  up  lists  of  priorities  and  so  on 
when  they  are  spending  a limited  amount 
of  money  over  a very  wide  number  of 
services ; but  when  you  are  anxious  to 
get  on,  when  you  have  been  waiting  for 
many  years  for  certain  services  to  be 
provided,  I must  say  one  tends  to  think 
if  we  were  able  to  do  this,  if  we  were 
a local  authority,  we  would  get  on  and 
do  these  things,  and  I do  not  think  that 
is  an  unreasonable  point  of  view. 

5282.  Mr.  Cadbury:  It  seems  to  me 
there  are  two  separate  parts  to  your 
case.  One  is  that  you  want  to  be  a 
county  borough,  the  other  is  that  as  a 
local  authority  with  56,000  people  you 
are  very  dissatisfied  with  the  administra- 
tion as  it  is  today.  Had  you  been — I 
admit  this  is  rather  hypothetical — a 

district  council  in  one  lump ? — * — 

Instead  of  being  divided  as  we  are? 

5283.  Yes.  Quite  a lot  of  things  you 
have  said  you  would  have  put  to  us  as 
recommendations  for  varying  the  re- 
lationship of  the  county  .and  the  district 
counoil,  but  because  you  are  not  in  one 
lump  you  feel  that  the  only  answer  to 
those  problems  is  to  bring  them  all  in 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  county 

borough  approach? 1 think  so.  I 

cannot  honestly  see  .there  .is  any  other 
rational  solution  that  is  possible, 

32190 


Divided  up  as  we  are  and  with  the  kind 
of  development  .we  have  in  various  parts, 
I do  not  really  see  and  my  council  does 
not  see  that  there  is  any  other  rational 
and  sensible  solution  for  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  local  government  in  that  part  of 
the  county. 

5284.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  I think  we 
have  probably  covered  most  of  the 
ground,  but  we  had  just  better  review 
the  particular  services.. — —Yes  indeed. 

Sir  Charles  Morris:  Housing  and 
planning— anything  further? 

Mr.  Cadbury:  I think  Mrs.  Short’s 
last  answer  has  covered  the  point  I might 
have  made  about  the  Development  Plan. 

5285.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Have  you 

got  anything  further,  Mrs.  Short? 

No,  I do  not  think  I have. 

Sir  Charles  Morris:  Planning? 

5286.  Mr.  Cadbury:  If  there  are  any 
.major  road  problems  affecting  the  rural 
district  council  areas  which  would 
eventually  affect  the  county  borough 
area,  we  understand  that  there  is  a road 
that  comes  up  roughly  between  Rick- 
mansworth  and  Watford  Rural  on  the 
plan — a trunk  road — and  there  is  the 
orbital  road  which  goes  through  Sarratt. 
Are  there  any  problems  you  want  to 
raise  in  relation  to  traffic  and  these 

through  roads? 1 do  not  think  I have 

any  comments  about  traffic  or  the  pro- 
posed trunk  roads.  We  have  of  course 
got  problems  about  the  maintenance  of 
highways  which  of  course  is  again  county 
responsibility,  and  the  marking  up  of 
private  roads  under  the  Private  Street 
Works  Act  which  again  is  county  council 
responsibility. 

5287.  Mr.  Cadbury:  You  are  not  a 

highway  authority? No. 

5288.  You  could  have  been? — No, 
not  as  a rural  district ; and  the  main- 
tenance of  highways  is  .the  County  Coun- 
cil’s responsibility  and — well,  we  have  our 
difficulties  as  Tegards  road  surfacing  and 
the  making  up  of  private  streets. 

Sir  Charles  Morris:  Environmental 
health  services— iMr.  Lawson? 

5289.  Mr.  Lawson:  You  do  refer  in 
your  evidence  to  the  fact  that  you  cannot 
give  an  adequate  refuse  collection  service 
in  all  parts  of  your  district.  Am  I right 
in  thinking  that  is  purely  financial — that 

it  would  be  too  costly? -I  think  it  is 

really  difficulties  as  regards  personnel. 
We  find  it  difficult  to  recruit  men  for  this 
particular  service. 

A 6 
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5290.  It  is  part  of  the  problem  of 
direct  labour?  You  have  not  got  the 
people  that  you  can  divert  to  that? 

We  have  not  got  any  other  service.  The 
Borough  have  various  services  and  if 
they  are  short  of  men  in  the  refuse  col- 
lection service  they  can  withdraw  them 
from  another  service  and  put  them  on 
to  get  them  over  the  difficulty.  But  we 
have  really  no  other  pool  from  which 
we  can  provide  help  to  the  refuse  collec- 
tion service,  so  if  men  are  sick  or  off 
for  any  other  reason  it  means  that  the 
service  falls  down.  You  have  the  gap 
iu  that  particular  part  of  the  schedule 
for  that  week.  In  parts  of  the  district 
we  have  had  complaints  that  they  have 
gone  as  long  as  three  weeks  without 
collection  taking  place.  And  complaints 
from  the  parish  councils  involved — they 
are  very  concerned. 

5291.  It  is  part  of  the  direct  labour 

scheme? Yes,  we  have  not  got  any 

elbow  room. 

5292.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  On  educa- 
tion I think  you  have  covered  it  and 
made  it  very  clear  in  your  statement 
and  we  know  quite  well  what  your  view 
is.  Is  there  anything  you  would  want  to 

add? 1 do  not  think  so.  May  I just 

make  a point  about  the  health  services? 
You  realise  that  we  share  a medical 
officer  of  health  between  ourselves, 
Bushey,  Rickmansworth  and  Chorley- 
wood,  and  that  he  has  no  responsibility 
for  school  health  or  for  any  of  the  local 
authority  health  services  run  by  the 
County.  He  is  responsible  really  foi 
notifiable  diseases  in  public  health — that 
aspect  of  it.  But  he  is  not  concerned  at 
all  with  the  sort  of  public  health  services 
and  local  health  services  that  affect 
people  very  closely  and  we  have  only 
one  quarter  in  fact  for  the  four  authori- 
ties. All  the  school  health  of  course  is 
under  the  responsibility  of  the  County 
Council,  and  the  medical  officer  of  health 
in  Watford — who  is  partly  the  Borough 
medical  officer  of  health  and  partly  the 
County  Council  officer— he  is  sort  of 
divided— II  think  various  elevenths  are 
paid  by  Watford  Borough  and  various 
other  elevenths  by  the  County  Council. 
He  is  responsible  for  school  health,  but 
we  as  a rural  district  council  have  abso- 
lutely no  concern  with  that  at  all,  and 
on  any  matters  affecting  school  health 
which  are  raised,  all  our  doctor  can  do 
is  .to  refer  them  to  Dr.  Alcock  at  the 
Town  Hall. — Councillor  Rich:  May  I 
add  to  that?  There  is  confusion  not  only 


from  the  medical  apect  but  also  from 
the  general  aspect  of  the  public  not 
knowing  under  which  authority  they 
come.  You  get  quite  a number  of  the 
population  going  into  Watford  Borough 
asking  for  services  that  are  administered 
by  the  County,  and  also  by  the  rural  dis- 
trict, and  in  some  cases  by  the  parish 
council  direct ; and  the  Borough  Council 
have  to  direct  them  again  out  to  the 
appropriate  authority. 

5293.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  The 

personal  health  services  in  your  district 
are  with  the  same  authority  as  the 
children’s  medical  services,  are  they  not? 
Mrs.  Short : Yes. 

5294.  They  both  come  under  the 
divisional  medical  officer  of  health  who 

is  also  the  Borough’s  M.O.H.? At 

the  Town  Hall,  yes. 

5295.  They  are  together? Yes. 

5296.  You  do  not  have  any  particular 
view  whether  the  school  medical  services 
ought  to  be  under  the  education 
authority  or  the  f>ublic  health  authority? 
You  are  not  making  a point  about  that? 
No. 

5297.  You  are  merely  making  tile 
point  about  the  confusion.  I need  not 

pursue  that. Councillor  Nimmo: 

Could  l say  something  on  education? 
There  .is  a tremendous  feeling  of  frustra- 
tion in  the  whole  of  the  rural  district 
regarding  education — not  being  -the 
governing  body.  It  comes  from  the 
school  managers,  school  governors,  the 
staff— and  we  have  a very  efficient  divi- 
sional executive.  We  have  the  position 
where  a school  managing  body  meets  or 
a governing  body  meets,  decides^  on  a 
certain  thing,  it  goes  to  the  divisional 
executive,  they  discuss  and  agree ; hut 
then  instead  of  being  able  to  say : “ Well, 
it  shall  be  done”,  it  has  to  go  to  the 
county  21  miles  away.  It  comes  back 
2 or  3 months  after— “ we  have  dis- 
cussed this ; you  cannot  do  it  because 
something  else  has  to  come  first.  ”.  1 he 

same  with  repairs  and  maintenance  of 
schools.  Something  is  wrong  with  the 
school,  something  .is  wrong  with  the 
heating.  They  have  to  ’phone  up  the 
county  to  have  someone  sent  down  to 
investigate.  The  County  architect — the 
school  playgrounds — all  are  controlled 
by  the  County.  We  feel  there  is  great 
frustration  which  under  a county 
borough  would  be  overcome.  The 
divisional  executive  would  become  the 
actual  authority. 
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5298.  Sir  Charles  Morris'.  Thank  you. 
Your  feeling  is  that  it  would  be  a great 
advantage,  in  your  view,  if  the  final 
decision  could  be  made  in  Watford? 
Yes. 

5299.  Is  there  anything  else  on 

personal  health  services  or  welfare?- 

Mrs.  Short'.  Only  the  point  I did  make 
about  old  people.  The  old  people’s 
homes  in  the  area  are  all  in  Watford 
with  the  exception  of  one,  the  Radlett 
Home  for  Elderly  Ladies  and  originally 
Part  II  women  patients  who  were  housed 
in  Shrodells  Hospital.  I think  that  we 
agreed  there  is  great  need  for  more  to 
be  done  to  provide  accommodation  of 
various  kinds  for  old  people.  We  as  a 
local  authority  would  like  to  provide 
more  old  people’s  dwellings,  and  I think 
we  as  a county  borough  would  very 
much  want  to  go  into  this  point  I made 
about  suitable,  possibly,  short-stay  hostel 
arrangements  for  old  people  temporarily 
in  need  of  being  looked  after.  We  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  cater  for  that 
kind  of  care  now,  and  when  they  are 
dismissed  from  hospital  they  would  be 
taken  to  the  geriatric  block  at  Shrodells 
Hospital  which  I know  best.  They  com- 
plete their  treatment  and  may  well  not 
be  capable  of  being  sent  home  to  look 
after  themselves  or  to  rely  on  neigh- 
bours. As  the  position  is  at  the  moment, 
we  cannot  provide  any  short-stay 
facilities  for  them  to  be  looked  after 
until  they  are  able  to  get  on  their  own 
feet  and  cope  for  themselves.  I think 
there  would  be  great  scope  for  the 
county  borough  to  provide  service  for 
the  old  people. 

5300.  Your  point  is  that  you  are 
arguing  for  a one-tier  system,  and  the 
great  advantage  of  having  housing. 


welfare,  personal  health  all  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  one-tier  authority? 
Yes — interchangeability  and  flexi- 
bility depending  on  the  need  of  ithe 
person. 

5301.  We  have  said  nothing  about  the 
children’s  services.  Is  there  anything 

you  ought  to  say? That  again  is  very 

remote  from  us — it  is  a county  service. 
There  is  a Children’s  Officer  housed  with 
the  divisional  education  officer  in 
Watford.  It  is  a service  that  one  has 
really  very  little  contact  with.  I know 
about  it  as  a member  of  the  County 
Council  really,  but  I do  not  think  that 
my  colleagues  who  are  not  county 
councillors,  who  are  just  rural  district 
councillors,  would  have  any  contact  with 
the  children’s  service.  It  is  very  remote 
indeed. 

5302.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I think  that 
comes  to  the  end  of  our  questions,  Mrs. 
Short.  Have  you  anything  else  you 

would  like  to  say? All  I would  like 

to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  say  on 
behalf  of  all  my  delegation  that  we  have 
been  very  pleased  to  come  and  make  our 
evidence  before  you.  I think  it  has 
been  very  useful  indeed  and  we  are  glad 
to  have  had  the  opportunity,  and  may 
I say  we  are  delighted  to  be  able  to  see 
you  again  and  your  other  distinguished 
colleagues  who  came  to  meet  us  at 
Watford  Rural,  and  to  meet  Mr.  Lawson 
who  did  not  come  on  that  occasion. 

5303.  Sir  Charles  Morris'.  Thank  you 

very  much.  We  on  our  part  would  like 
to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  very 
clear  way  in  which  you  have  given  your 
evidence  and  the  very  patient  way  in 
which  you  have  tried  to  answer  our 
questions. Thank  you. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 
TWENTY-FOURTH  DAY 

Thursday,  18th  June  1959 


Present: 

Sir  Charles  Morris  (in  the  Chair) 

*Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E. 

fMR.  W.  H.  Lawson,  C.B.E. 

Mr,  J.  R.  Niven  (Secretary) 

* Morning  Session  only, 
f Afternoon  Session  only. 


Examination  of  Witnesses 


Councillor  Roy  Child 
Councillor  Andrew  Short 
Mr.  R.  I.  Swell 


on  behalf  of  Abbots  Langley  Parish  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


5304.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Gentlemen, 
we  are  very  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  with  you  your 
evidence  and  your  views.  Our  general 
procedure,  and  I think  you  would  prob- 
ably like  us  to  follow  it,  is  to  ask  you 
i-f  you  will  put  before  us  whait  you 
want  to  put  before  us,  and  then  we  will 
ask  you  our  questions,  and  then  give 
you  another  opportunity  to  make  any 
further  comments  arising  out  of  the  dis- 
cussion. In  general  we  should  like  to 
hear  your  evidence  put  in  your  own  way. 

Will  that  be  agreeable  to  you? 

Councillor  Child:  Very  agreeable.  We 
have  prepared  a statement  which  I would 
like  to  read  to  you,  Sir. 

As  already  explained  in  detail  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Borough  of  Wat- 
ford, and  the  Watford  Rural  District 
Council,  the  area  administered  by  the 
Watford  Rural  District  is  an  extremely 
difficult  one,  consisting  of  three  entirely 
separate  units  with  the  central  adminis- 
tration offices  in  the  Borough  of  Watford. 

The  Parish  of  Abbots  Langley  has  had 
a very  rapid  growth  in  the  post-war 


years,  trebling  its  population  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  At  the  same  time,  partly 
as  a result  of  this  influx  and  increase 
of  population,  the  close  ties  with  the 
Borough  of  Watford  have  been  main- 
tained. 

During  these  post  second  World  War 
years  there  lias  been  in  addition  a very 
large  exchange  of  population  between  the 
Borough  of  Watford,  and  what  has 
become  its  suburban  area  of  Abbots 
Langley.  Naturally,  this  has  caused  some 
dissatisfaction  amongst  the  older  resi- 
dents of  the  village  of  Abbots  Langley 
in  the  centre  of  the  Parish. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  Hertford- 
shire County  Council  that  Watford  is 
divided  from  Abbots  Langley  by  an  aero- 
drome and  aircraft  industry  factory  site, 
but  we  disagree,  as  we  have  already 
shown  to  this  Royal  Commission.  This 
factory  employing  many  workers  does 
a great  deal  to  unite  the  ordinary  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Borough  of  Watford  with 
those  of  the  Parish  of  Abbots  Langley. 
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These  two  (actors— firstly  the  large  in- 
flux of  new  residents  to  the  Parish,  many 
of  whom  had  little  or  no  previous  con- 
nection with  Abbots  Langley  in  its  earlier 
days  as  a rural  village,  and  secondly  the 
common  ties  of  the  people  of  Abbots 
Langley  and  Watford,  working  together 
in  local  offices  and  factories— have 
changed  our  Parish  from  an  isolated 
parochial  community  into  an  urban  com- 
munity or  perhaps  even  more,  to  a subur- 
ban community  of  people  who  work  in 
Watford  and  London. 

Although  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
accurately  determine  the  place  of  employ- 
ment of  the  population,  from  our  many 
contacts  with  the  parishioners  of  this 
parish,  we  estimate  that  a large  majority 
of  the  working  .population  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Parish  work  in  Watford.  The 
small  excepted  areas  are  the  extreme 
North  West  corner  of  Nash  Mills,  which 
virtually  forms  part  of  the  New  Town 
of  Hemel  Hempstead,  and  a small  section 
of  the  community  in  the  Abbots  Road 
neighbourhood,  who  in  the  majority, 
work  in  London. 

All  our  efforts  to  obtain  some  indi- 
cation of  the  plans  of  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Council  for  the  re-organisation 
of  our  particular  part  of  South  West 
Herts  proved  fruitless.  At  a meeting  with 
representatives  of  the  Sub-Committee  of 
the  Boundaries  Committee  of  the  Hert- 
fordshire County  Council  at  County  Hall, 
Hertford  in  November  1958,  we  were 
informed  that  the  County  Council  had 
no  specific  plans  for  the  review  of  South 
West  Herts,  although  the  County  Council 
agreed  that  they  did  not  regard  the 
Watford  Rural  District  as  an  authority 
which  is  viable  with  its  present  boun- 
daries. This  reticence  by  the  County 
Council  caused  a considerable  amount  of 
disappointment  to  the  people  ill  general 
of  Abbots  Langley.  We  have  been  told 
that  the  County  Council  have  no  plans 
for  alternative  solutions  to  that  proposed 
by  the  Borough  of  Watford,  which  we 
fully  support. 

After  very  careful  consideration  we 
cannot  foresee  any  reason  why  there 
should  be  any  change  whatsoever  in  the 
identity  of  the  Parish  of  Abbots  Langley 
in  the  event  of  a grant  of  County 
Borough  status  to  South  West  Herts. 

We  shall  now  deal  briefly  with  the 
shortcomings  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, as  they  affect  the  people  of  Abbots 
Langley.  These,  in  our  view,  will  be 


eliminated  by  the  formation  of  a County 
Borough  for  this  area. 

As  regards  education,  all  local  county 
services  are  controlled  by  Divisional 
Officers.  In  the  case  of  Education  there 
is  also  an  appointed  committee,  whose 
powers  are  very  limited.  The  Divisional 
Executive  Committee  for  Education  con- 
sists of  33  members,  of  which  only  ONE 
member  is  from  Abbots  Langley,  a 
parish  of  15,000  inhabitants.  Were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  our  local  County 
Councillor  is  greatly  interested  in  educa- 
tion, perhaps  we  would  not  have  even 
one  representative  on  .the  Divisional 
Education  Executive  Committee. 

The  primary  schools  in  Abbots 
Langley  have  been  overcrowded  for  some 
time,  and  a survey  of  this  problem  by 
the  Parish  Council  reveals  the  disturbing 
situation  that  in  Hillside  school  alone 
next  term  there  will  be  an  excess  of 
nearly  100  pupils.  This  is  causing  con- 
siderable concern  to  the  Parish  Council, 
who  are  the  minor  education  authority 
under  the  1944  Act.  This  problem  was 
advised  to  the  County  Council  more  than 
a year  ago  as  the  result  of  a survey  on 
the  new  estates,  both  private  and  muni- 
cipal. The  Parish  Council  is  now  calling 
a Special  Meeting  with  the  Divisional 
Education  Authority  and  local  school 
Headmasters  to  discuss  this  serious  prob- 
lem. Allied  with  this  is  the  apparent 
lack  of  effective  liaison  between  the 
School  Managers  and  the  County  Educa- 
tion Authority.  As  a result,  Bedmond 
village  school  which  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  antiquated  and  unhygienic 
schools  in  the  whole  of  the  County  can- 
not be  included  in  the  new  schools 
building  programme  for  at  least  another 
three  years.  The  sufferers  are,  of  course, 
the  children  of  Bedmond,  and  this  causes 
deep  concern  to  the  Parish  Council. 

The  Parish  Council  view  with  concern 
the  lack  of  consideration  given  by  the 
Hertfordshire  County  Council  to  local 
opinion  on  questions  of  Planning.  Evi- 
dence during  recent  years  has  shown  that 
local  public  opinion  has  little  chance  of 
influencing  the  decisions  of  the  Hertford- 
shire County  Council.  One  example  of 
this  was  the  Hazelgrove  Farm  Develop- 
ment on  land  which  had  always  been 
regarded  as  suitable  for  retention  as  open 
space,  bordering  large  building  develop- 
ment which  had  already  taken  place  in 
this  particular  part  of  the  Parish.  An- 
other example  of  the  over-riding  of  local 
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opinion  was  the  permitted  development 
of  Gravel  Pits  in  Toms  Lane,  Bedmond, 
contrary  to  the  deep  concern  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  local  residents, 
who  were  extremely  worried  about  bad 
access  roads  and  the  danger  to  their 
children. 

Yet  another  example  of  the  remoteness 
of  another  department  of  the  Hertford- 
shire County  Council,  and  their  lack  of 
consideration  for  local  opinion  and 
needs,  was  their  decision  to  re-open 
Hunters  Lane  on  a new  route  directly  bi- 
secting a recently  purchased  Playing 
Field  at  South  Way.  No  mention  was 
made  of  the  route  of  this  new  road  at 
the  time  of  the  approval  of  the  purchase 
of  this  Playing  Field  from  the  Borough 
of  Watford  by  the  Watford  Rural  Dis- 
trict Council  on  our  behalf.  Representa- 
tives of  the  County  Council  Highways 
Department  visited  this  site  at  our  re- 
quest, but  without  any  local  knowledge 
pre-judged  the  problem,  and  refused  to 
meet  representatives  of  the  Parish 
Council  to  seek  their  views. 

Recently,  the  Planning  Committee  of 
the  Hertfordshire  County  Council 
decided  to  seek  the  exclusion  of  a num- 
ber of  large  villages,  often  verging  upon 
small  towns,  from  the  Green  Belt,  and  a 
provisional  list  included  Bovingdon, 
Kings  Langley,  Radlett,  Redbourn  and 
Abbots  Langley.  We  understand  that 
the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  are 
shortly  to  hold  consultations  with  the 
District  Councils  concerned  regarding  the 
exclusion  of  these  villages  from  the  Green 
Belt,  wholly  or  partly.  This  Parish 
Council  views  with  concern  the  possi- 
bility of  a mass  development  of  the  large 
stretch  of  Green  Belt  land  to  the  north 
of  the  village  of  Abbots  Langley  as  far 
as  Bedmond.  We  are  determined  to 
prevent  the  extinction  of  Abbots  Langley 
in  a similar  way  to  the  original  rural 
and  urban  communities  in  Middlesex. 
This  move  on  the  part  of  the  County 
Council  in  our  opinion  shows  that  they 
are  unable  and  unwilling  to  protect  us 
from  being  entirely  overwhelmed  by  the 
London  sprawl.  We  consider  that  apart 
from  infilling  for  the  growing  local  popu- 
lation, Abbots  Langley  is  now  full ; and 
we  consider  that  any  building  land  re- 
maining should  be  used  preferably  for 
the  building  of  property  for  the  children 
of  the  existing  parishioners.  We  also 
consider  that  no  further  extension  of  the 
population  of  Abbots  Langley  can  take 
place  except  at  the  expense  of  the  Green 
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Belt.  It  would  appear  from  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council  that  they  are  willing  to  permit 
this  transfer  of  Green  Belt  land — we 
are  not,  and  will  oppose  this  policy  to 
our  utmost.  We  firmly  believe  that  a 
powerful  County  Borough  could  more 
ably  protect  the  Green  Belt,  as  on  this 
elected  Council  we  would  have  a reason- 
able representation,  and  only  one  autho- 
rity to  consider. 

We  have  also  found  that  the  County 
Council  have  been  unimaginative  in  their 
planning  permission  for  private  develop- 
ment, permitting  higher  density  than 
local  authority  building.  In  some  places 
a frontage  as  low  as  28  feet  has  been 
permitted  and  in  one  particular  road,  the 
planning  of  the  houses  permits  the  bed- 
rooms on  one  side  to  be  below  eye  level, 
and  the  footings  on  the  other  side  above 
eye  level. 

The  delays  in  road  improvements,  not 
entirely  due  to  successive  “ Credit 
squeezes  ”,  have  often  been  prolonged 
far  beyond  necessity.  Toms  Lane 
development  has  been  in  progress  for 
approximately  five  years,  and  has  been 
done  in  numerous  sections — six  in  all. 

The  street  cleansing  is  ineffective. 

The  Abbots  Langley  Parish  Council 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  establishment 
of  a County  Borough  in  S.W.  Herts  is 
the  best  solution  for  the  provision  of 
an  efficient  Local  Government  Service. 
Due  to  single  tier  control  it  would  give 
the  maximum  efficiency  in  our  area,  and 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  majority 
of  our  parishioners.  We  agree  that 
although  the  majority  of  the  Parish 
Council  and  the  people  of  this  Parish 
would  prefer  local  administration  to 
operate  from  the  Town  Hall,  Watford, 
five  miles  away,  than  from  County  Hall, 
Hertford,  twenty  miles  away,  there  is 
a small  minority  who  do  not  agree  with 
us.  They  are  prepared  to  accept  any 
solution  eventually  decided  upon  by  the 
Hertfordshire  County  Council.  They 
believe,  in  our  view  quite  wrongly,  that 
whatever  rural  character  remains  in 
Abbots  Langley  village  would  best  be 
preserved  and  protected  by  the  Hert- 
fordshire County  Council. 

Tentative  alternative  proposals  have 
been  put  forward,  some  purporting  to 
have  the  support  of  the  County  Council, 
and  we  would  like  to  deal  with  these. 
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The  first  proposal  is  to  establish 
Abbots  Langley  as  an  Urban  District 
Council  in  its  own  right.  The  Hertford- 
shire County  Council  have  already  stated 
that  this  is  impracticable. 

Alternatively,  to  amalgamate  Abbots 
Langley  with  parts  of  the  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead Rural  District.  In  our  opinion  the 
great  majority  of  our  parishioners  would 
resent  this  move  because  of  its  disastrous 
financial  implications,  and  the  lack  of 
common  ties  between  the  two  com- 
munities. 

The  third  proposal,  which  is  in  our 
opinion  suicidal,  is  to  dismember  the 
present  united  parish  into  at  least  two 
parts,  and  attach  a part  to  Watford 
Borough,  and  the  remainder  to  one  of 
the  Rural  Districts  in  the  area.  We  are 
confident  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
Parish  of  Abbots  Langley  would  resist 
any  attempt  to  split  it  into  separate 
units,  as  this  would  lead  to  the  extinction 
of  Abbots  Langley  as  a community,  and 
leave  both  sections  without  any  large 
influence  within  the  communities  to 
which  they  were  attached. 

There  is  a general  fear  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  Abbots  Langley  that  they 
might  be  engulfed  by  the  London  sprawl. 

One  of  our  main  purposes  in  support- 
ing the  claim  for  County  Borough  status 
is  to  retain  as  far  as  possible  the 
characteristics  and  identity  of  the  Parish 
of  Abbots  Langley,  even  to  the  extent  of 
retaining  a Parish  Council  with  limited 
executive  responsibilities  within  the 
County  Borough. 

We  have  no  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  to 
do  this  for  us  on  the  basis  of  past 
experience. 

May  I,  on  behalf  of  my  Parish 
Council,  and  our  representatives  here 
today,  express  our  thanks  to  this  Royal 
Commission  for  the  opportunity  of  sub- 
mitting written  and  oral  evidence  on 
behalf  of  the  Abbots  Langley  Parish 
Council.  Having  regard  to  the  facts 
that  our  Parish  is  outside  the  area  at 
present  being  considered,  and  is  only  an 
interested  party  as  it  forms  part  of  the 
Watford  Rural  District,  we  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  give  our  views  on 
matters  which  so  vitally  affect  us  in  any 
future  Local  Government  Re-organisa- 
tion. 

5305.  Thank  you  very  much  Coun- 
cillor Child.  That  puts  some  points 


extremely  clearly  before  us,  and  we  are 
very  grateful  to  you  for  the  clarity  of 
what  you  have  prepared  to  say  to  us. 
Would  Councillor  Short  like  to  say  any- 
thing at  this  point? Councillor 

Short'.  I would  be  very  grateful  if  you 
would  give  me  an  opportunity  of  saying 
a few  words  on  a point  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  very  important  and  which, 
during  the  past  transactions  in  which  I 
was  present,  you  yourself  and  your  col- 
leagues on  the  Royal  Commission  have 
touched  on.  I am  in  entire  agreement  of 
course  with  all  that  my  colleague  has  put 
to  you,  and  I think  it  would  be  fair  to 
say  that  the  task  that  confronts  you  Sir, 
if  I may  say  so  with  respect,  is  to  find  a 
judicial  balance  between  the  claims  for 
the  housing  needs  of  the  teeming 
millions,  as  has  been  said  very  aptly  by 
one  of  your  distinguished  colleagues,  of 
London  on  the  one  hand  and  our  own 
perhaps  somewhat  more  spacious  life  in 
Hertfordshire.  In  addition  of  course  we 
feel,  and  I think  you  will  agree  with  us, 
that  no  urban  community  can  in  fact 
lead  a cultured  and  civilised  life  without 
access  to  the  countryside,  and  in  this 
way  our  short-term  interests  coincide 
with  the  long-term  interests  of  the  people 
of  London.  The  people  that  we  serve  in 
Abbots  Langley  feel  very  strongly  that 
they  have  done  enough  and  perhaps  more 
than  enough  to  help  our  friends  and 
neighbours  in  London  by  way  of  accom- 
modation. You  will  know  that  Hert- 
fordshire’s population  has  increased 
tremendously,  that  we  have  four  new 
towns,  one  of  them  almost  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  Abbots  Langley.  I have 
the  population  figures  here,  but  I think 
you  will  know  them  already.  There  is  a 
total  influx  through  the  new  towns  of  more 
than  180,000  people,  and  we  understand 
that  the  Minister  is  now  in  process  of 
approving  an  increase  in  the  population 
of  the  new  towns  by  more  than  50,000. 
The  new  towns  will  thus  have  eventually 
a population  of  almost  a quarter  of  a 
million  people  who  have  come  into  Hert- 
fordshire mainly  from  the  London  area. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  very  much  about  the 
motives  that  prompted  the  increase  which 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  under- 
takings given  at  the  time  when  the  new 
towns  were  conceived.  I have  no  doubt 
that  they  are  not  dishonourable,  except 
possibly  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  who 
want  to  make,  I feel,  the  utmost  profit 
out  of  this  very  good  little  gold  mine 
that  the  new  towns  represent.  But  on 
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the  part  of  the  County  Council  we  feel 
it  is  purely  weakness  because  they  with 
these  increased  numbers  would  face  a 
tremendous  problem  in  providing  the 
educational  services  and  other  services 
that  these  towns  require.  The  exclusion 
of  certain  villages,  ours  included,  from 
the  green  belt  which  my  friend  has  men- 
tioned to  you,  Sir,  is  apparently  a recent 
decision  of  the  planning  committee.  If 
you  look  upon  the  list  of  these  places 
— Bovingdon,  Abbots  Langley,  Kings 
Langley,  Bricketwood,  Chiswell  Green, 
Radlett,  Stanstead  Abbots,  Redbourne, 
Wheathampstead,  Knebworth,  Welham 
Green,  Park  Street,  Brookmans  Park — 
they  are  all  in  the  southern  part  of  Hert- 
fordshire, and  they  are  almost  exclusively 
strategic  points  of  urban  development. 
In  other  words,  if  you  allow  urban 
development  in  these  strategic  points  you 
will  have  no  means  of  any  green  verges, 
certainly  not  the  green  belt  around 
London.  These  two  factors,  the 
exclusion  of  these  places  and  the  vast 
increase  in  the  population  of  the  new 
towns,  can  only  lead  to  uninterrupted 
urban  and  industrial  development  from 
Watford  right  up  to  Stevenage,  and  that 
of  course  would  mean  that  the  green  belt 
would  be  pushed  out  to  round  about  50 
miles  from  the  Centre  of  London.  I 
have,  Sir,  discussed  this  twin  problem 
with  members  of  the  County  Council 
and  Aldermen  of  the  County  Council 
who  I am  afraid  you  will  not  meet 
tomorrow.  I am  not  saying  that  in  any 
critical  fashion ; I am  just  stating  it  as 
fact.  They  represented  these  areas 
which  are  most  affected  by  these  pro- 
posals and  almost  unanimously  they  are 
most  concerned  with  it  and  they  feel 
that  the  problem  that  it  raises  is  not  a 
long-term  one  but  one  that  will  come  to 
a crisis  within  the  next  ten  years.  We, 
Sir,  in  Abbots  Langley  cannot  believe 
that  you  would  be  in  favour  of  such  a 
development.  We  also  feel,  Sir,  that 
the  County  Council  not  only  have  not 
set  their  faces  against  such  a develop- 
ment but  are  in  fact  the  main  culprits. 
The  reason  for  their  attitude  we  feel  is 
that  they  know  that  sooner  or  later  Wat- 
ford and  the  south-west  Herts  area  will 
be  excluded  from  Hertfordshire,  and  in 
their  quest  for  an  adequate  and  more 
than  adequate  industrial  basis  they  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  us. 

5306.  Thank  you  very  much.  Would 
you  wish  the  Clerk  to  say  anything  at 

this  point? Mr.  Swell:  I would,  Sir, 
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like  to  make  one  point.  The  minority  of 
the  council  I am  sure  would  support  in 
every  way  any  action  which  you  take  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  development  in 
the  area.  The  minority  of  course  know 
nothing,  or  have  known  nothing,  of  this 
latest  proposal  by  the  County  Council  to 
exclude  our  village  from  the  green  belt. 
I think  the  main  and  only  point  upon 
which  they  disagree  with  the  rest  of  the 
council  is  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
Hertfordshire  County  Council  or  the 
Watford  Borough  would  serve  the 
interest  of  the  parish  best  by  not  spoil- 
ing it  any  further.  I agree  with  all  the 
statements  which  have  been  put  forward 
by  the  Councillors  and  I felt  that  it 
might  be  useful  if  I spoke  for  the 
minority — I am  not  one  of  them — and  I 
am  sure  this  latest  move  by  the  County 
Council  will  move  them  in  the  same  way. 

5307.  May  I just  ask  a small  point  on 
the  minority  view.  You  have  men- 
tioned the  minority  and  the  Clerk  has 
just  said  a word  about  them.  Is  the 
minority  in  any  way  geographical?  Does 
it  belong  to  a particular  part  of  the 

parish,  or  is  it  not  geographical? 

Councillor  Child : I would  say  most 
definitely  it  is  geographical. 

5308.  It  comes  in  general  from  which 

part? The  old  part  of  Abbots  Langley 

village,  the  suburban  development  on 
Abbots  Road,  running  from  the  village 
of  Abbots  Langley,  and  also  part  of  the 
new  estate  developed  parallel  to  it. 

5309.  It  does  not  come  from  the  very 

rural  part  in  the  north? — -No.  At 

least  we  have  heard  no  opposition  from 
that  quarter. 

5310.  That  is  not  the  main  seat  of  it? 

• No. 

5311.  Could  you  perhaps  be  quite  clear 
what  you  think  the  position  is  about 
county  policy  in  regard  to  the  green 
belt  in  these  villages.  I gather  from  what 
you  say  that  you  do  not  think  that  the 
county  council  is  actually  committed  to 
this  yet,  but  you  think  it  very  likely  that 

it  will  be? -It  is  a proposal  of  the 

planning  committee  of  the  County 
Council.  Therefore  if  they  are  thinking 
about  it,  when  one  thinks  about  things 
one  ultimately  decides  upon  things.  If 
one  has  no  object  in  mind  there  is  no 
point  in  thinking  along  those  lines.  On 
our  part  we  assume  that,  having  thought 
about  it,  they  have  some  intentions  at  the 
end  of  the  road. 
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5312-  What  was  the  date  of  this  deci- 
sion by  the  planning  committee? 

Very  recent— 8th  June. 

5313.  It  is  really  very  recent.  Was 

this  known  to  you  before? Only  very 

recently,  no.  I did  not  know  about  it 
until  three  or  four  days  ago. 

5314.  It  is  not  well  known  in  your 

parish  even  now. No,  it  is  unknown 

in  the  parish.  We  have  not  yet  disclosed 
it.  We  have  prepared  our  evidence  to 
make  it  as  up  to  date  as  possible,  and 
most  of  the  people  of  the  parish  are  not 
yet  informed  on  this  point. 

5315.  My  point  at  the  moment  is  that 
this  is  a very  recent  development  indeed? 
Very  recent. 

5316.  Mr.  Cadbury:  We  shall  be  able 

to  get  evidence  on  this  elsewhere  but,  as 
the  point  has  been  raised,  is  the  proposal 
that  the  villages  mentioned  should  re- 
main at  their  present  size  but  be  con- 
sidered to  be  permanent  development  in 
the  green  belt  area  and  not  non- 
conforming  development,  or  is  the  pro- 
posal that  they  should  be  increased  in 
isize? If  they  were  not  to  be  in- 

creased in  size  I would  see  no  point  in 
(excluding  them  from  the  green  belt. 

5317.  There  is  an  expression  which 
,is  used  by  planners  that  non-conforming 
idevelopment  many  remain  during  its 
lifetime  but  that  no  compensation  will  be 
paid  at  the  end  of  its  lifetime  and  it 
cannot  be  replaced.  I do  not  know  the 
position  within  the  green  belt  area  of 
London,  but  from  what  you  said  it 
might  be  taken  in  either  of  two  ways, 
that  non-conforming  development  in 
those  villages  might  be  changed  so  as  to 
be  considered  conforming  development, 
that  is  one  interpretation ; the  other  in- 
terpretation is  that  they  are  proposing  to 
increase  the  development  in  and  around 
those  particular  centres.  Can  you  answer 

that  question? Councillor  Short : If 

I may,  Sir.  The  statement  by  the  plan- 
ning committee  of  course  is  going  back 
some  time.  These  intentions,  as  my 
colleague  has  said,  have  been  very 
articulate  for  some  considerable  period, 
and  .indeed  I understand  that  when  the 
Hertfordshire  plan  was  submitted  to  the 
Minister  it  did  not  in  fact  include  Abbots 
Langley  in  the  green  belt  as  such.  Since 
then  they  have  reconsidered  their  posi- 
tion, the  Minister  has  included  Abbots 
Langley  in  the  green  belt,  but  the  County 
Council  feel  they  ought  to  exclude  us 
along  with  a number  of  other  villages. 


They  do  not  say  they  will  exclude  the 
entire  area,  nor  do  they  determine  in 
this  document  that  they  have  issued 
how  much  of  these  villages  will  in  fact 
be  excluded.  It  is  left  for  discussion  with 
the  district  councils  and  other  authorities. 
Whal  we  are  concerned  about,  Sir,  is 
that  the  County  Council  in  the  past 
have  shown  themselves  extremely  tough 
with  our  parish  and  district  councils 
while  they  were  very  mild  indeed  and 
very  pliable  in  their  negotiations  and 
dealings  with  the  Minister,  and  indeed 
with  even  small  authorities  like  develop- 
ment corporations,  and  we  feel  that  if 
they  start  this  business  they  will  continue 
in  a way  which  will  inevitably  lead  to 
the  submerging  of  our  identities  in  the 
London  sprawl. — Councillor  Child: 
From  a practical  point  of  view  we  have 
seen  from  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council  their  permission  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  new  town  of  Hemcl 
Hempstead  by  a considerable  amount. 
The  town  of  Hemel  Hempstead  runs  to 
the  north  of  our  parish  and  extends 
across  to  the  village  of  Leverstock  Green, 
which  is  just  north  of  the  village  of 
Bedmond  in  our  parish.  The  land  which 
we  mention  and  we  have  in  mind  lies 
between  the  village  of  Bedmond  and 
Abbots  Langley  and  is  green  belt  land. 
We  think  that  probably  the  intention  of 
the  County  Council  is  that  they  have 
seen  this  area  of  green  belt  land  which 
would  permit  the  development  to 
coincide  with  the  increased  development 
of  the  Hemel  Hempstead  new  town,  and 
we  would  then  have  a developed  area 
with  the  loss  of  the  whole  of  the  suit- 
able green  belt  in  our  parish  of  Abbots 
Langley,  separating  it  from  the  new  town 
development  of  Hemel  Hempstead,  and 
being  a green  belt  area  for  Watford 
itself. 

5318.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  May  I just 
make  a suggestion  to  you?  Naturally 
this  information  about  the  planning  com- 
mittee which  is  very  recent  indeed  is 
very  much  in  your  minds.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  a mistake,  I think,  to 
attach  too  much  importance  to  it  until 
we  have  been  able  to  investigate  it  a 
little  further  with,  for  instance,  the  county 
council.  Your  view  was  well-established 
before  this,  and  I think  we  ought  to  con- 
centrate on  the  parts  of  your  case  which 
rest  on  facts  or  things  which  you  have 
known  for  a long  time.  We  do  not  want 
the  whole  of  your  evidence  to  be  written 
off  if  it  turns  out  that  the  facts  about 
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this  are  not  quite  what  they  appear  to 
be.  Your  case  is  in  general,  is  it  not, 
that  your  people  have  two  very  strong 
views ; one  is  that  they  are  very  much 
tied  up  with  Watford  anyway ; the 
second  is  that  they  care  very  much  about 
the  green  belt  and  they  are  very 
frightened  about  what  may  happen  to 
the  green  belt  if  it  is  left  with  Hertford- 
shire. May  we  take  those  two  points 
separately?  With  regard  to  the  first  point, 
that  the  people  in  your  parish  are  very 
much  tied  up  with  Watford,  not  very 
much  tied  up  with  London,  not  very 
much  tied  up  with  the  rest  of  Hertford- 
shire, but  very  much  tied  up  with  Wat- 
ford— is  that  right? That  is  very  true, 

Sir. 

5319.  There  is  a further  point  on  what 
you  say  about  maintaining  the  identity 
of  your  parish  oouncil.  I think  we  had 
better  take  that  a little  later  on  in  the 
discussion.  Would  you  say,  minority  or 
no  minority,  that  there  is  pretty  wide 
agreement  among  your  people  on  this, 
that  you  are  very  much  tied  up  with 

Watford? The  minority  do  not  agree 

with  that,  no  ; the  minority  feel  they  are 
still  a rural  community. 

5320.  Tied  up  with  the  rest  of  Hert- 
fordshire?  A rural  community  of 

Hertfordshire,  yes. 

5321.  On  the  second  point,  the  green 
belt  point,  you  are  of  course  thinking 
in  terms  of  the  future,  and  no  man  can 
see  the  future,  but  your  view  is  that  the 
green  belt  would  be  much  safer,  for  vari- 
ous reasons  which  could  quite  well  be 
given,  in  the  hands  of  a county  borough 

authority? Yes  Sir,  because  we  feel 

we  would  have  a better  representation, 
we  would  not  be  so  remote,  and  our 
views  would  be  considered. 

5322.  There  is  first  of  all  that  point, 
but  there  is  the  second  point,  is  there 
not,  that  while  no  doubt  the  main  de- 
fence of  the  green  belt  is  its  necessity 
to  London  and  its  relations  between 
London  and  the  rest  of  the  country, 
this  particular  bit  of  the  green  belt  is 
very  much  a Watford  interest,  because 
in  your  view  the  south-west  Herts  com- 
munity is  pretty  self-contained  and 
much  more  concerned  with  Watford 
in  itself  than  it  is  with  London 
or  with  Hertfordshire,  and  there- 
fore naturally  it  is  interested  in 
this  part  of  the  green  belt.  It  does 
not  at  all  want  new  towns  coming  in 
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towards  it  or  more  London  sprawl  com- 
ing out ; so  that  in  the  nature  of  things 
this  particular  green  belt  is  of  very  strong 
interest  to  Watford.  I am  not  putting 
this  as  my  view ; I wanted  to  get  clear 

whether  this  is  your  view. We  trust 

the  borough  of  Watford  have  the  same 
views  in  mind,  and  we  firmly  believe 
that  and  for  that  reason  support  their 
case. 

Sir  Charles  Morris:  Yes,  that  is  quite 
clear.  I think  it  would  be  a good  plan 
if  Mr.  Cadbury  asked  you  some  questions 
at  this  point  about  the  planning  and 
general  housing  position. 

5323.  Mr.  Cadbury:  May  I ask  first 
of  all  one  quite  simple  question.  I am 
interested  in  this  suggestion  that  in  the 
new  county  borough  for  south-west 
Herts  you  feel  that  you  should  be  able 
to  retain  your  identity  as  a parish  council. 
-Yes  we  do,  Sir. 

5324.  I am  not  a lawyer,  but  I gather 

from  my  knowledge  of  parish  councils 
that  they  only  exist  under  present  legis- 
lation in  rural  districts. That  is  true, 

Sir. 

5325.  I would  be  interested  to  know 
whether  you  feel  you  would  go  for  new 
legislation. — —We  would,  Sir,  and  we 
were  partly  the  movers,  with  the  Associa- 
tion of  Parish  Councils,  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a Bill  for  Parliament  to  alter 
the  legislation. 

5326.  On  the  question  of  Watford  and 
London  planning,  I think  Councillor 
Short  heard  the  evidence  last  week  or 
the  week  before  in  which  it  was  clear 
that  both  the  Watford  Borough  and  the 
Watford  Rural  District  Council  are  short 
of  land  for  the  housing  development  that 
they  themselves  need.  They  take  the 
view  they  are  the  best  linesmen,  the 
Minister  being  the  referee,  to  keep  the 
green  belt  areas  preserved,  and  in  spite 
of  that  housing  pressure  in  Watford  you 

still  would  rather  be  allied  to  them? 

Yes,  we  would.- — Councillor  Short:  May 
I comment  on  this,  Sir?  There  is  of 
course  considerable  housing  pressure 
from  Watford  and  from  other  areas  but, 
as  you  have  heard  at  the  time  when  the 
Watford  Rural  District’s  evidence  was 
submitted  to  you,  in  fact  Watford  have 
in  a sense  very  much  more  to  offer  to 
people  in  need  of  houses  than  any  other 
parts  of  south-west  Herts  including  our- 
selves. Although  existing  houses  you 
may  feel  are  occupied  and  therefore  will 
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not  in  fact  increase  the  amount  of  accom- 
modation available,  in  a sense  they  do 
because  of  oourse  with  a total  bank 
balance  of  9,000  or  10,000  houses  you 
have  a very  much  greater  chance  of 
accommodating  those  people  who  are 
primarily  and  most  in  need  of  housing. 

5327.  Sir  Charles  Morris : You  are 

referring  to  the  figures  we  were  given  of 
the  number  of  houses  per  thousand  of 
the  population? That  is  so. 

5328.  They  are  highest  in  Watford? 
1 agree. 

5329.  Next  in  -Abbots  Langley  and 

lowest  in  south-west  Herts? That  is 

correct,  yes. 

5330.  Mr.  Cadbury : In  your  statement 
you  mention  the  separation  of  the  Nash 
Mills  area  from  the  rest  of  Abbots 
Langley.  Although  this  is  outside  the 
area  which  we  are  particularly  asked  to 
investigate,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Nash  Mills  area  is  physically  joined  to 
the  new  town  of  Hemel  Hempstead.  Is 
your  proposal  that  that  should  be  re- 
tained within  the  new  county  borough 
of  south-west  Herts,  or  do  you  feel  that 
that  might  be  quite  properly  separated 
ofl? — -Councillor  Child : We  do  feel 
that  it  should  properly  be  separated  off. 
It  actually  forms  part  of  the  designated 
area  of  the  new  Hemel  Hempstead  town, 
and  therefore  quite  rightly  it  should  go 
to  that  corporation. 

5331.  Your  case  does  not  refer  to 

the  Nash  Mills  area? No. 

5332.  Between  the  Nash  Mills  area  and 
the  area  which  you  feel  and  which  from 
the  map  is  quite  obviously  adjacent  to 
Watford  there  is  a fairly  large  buffer  of 
purely  rural  land.  Could  you  comment 
on  the  suggestion  that  that  might  be  left 
as  part  of  a rural  district  council — I 
want  to  ask  you  a question  about  the 
dismembering  of  Watford  Rural  District 
Council  in  a minute— Hemel  Hempstead 
Rural  District  Council,  for  example,  as 
a sort  of  buffer  state  between  the  two 

urban  areas? We  have  discussed 

this  at  great  length  at  various  times, 
and  we  would  say  that  of  the  whole  of 
the  parish  of  Abbots  Langley  the  part 
which  lies  in  the  valley  between  Hunton 
Bridge  and  the  far  tip  of  Nash  Mills 
which  we  suggest  is  going  to  Hemel 
Hempstead,  the  new  town,  there  is  a 
small  part  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
include  with  the  rural  paTt  of  Hemel 
Hempstead  or  Kings  Langley  and  so  on, 
but  we  do  not  wish  to  take  too  much 


of  that  away  as  it  would  alter  the 
characteristics  of  the  parish  of  Abbots 
Langley.  There  is  only  a very  small 
part  between  which  we  would  prefer  to 
go  to  Kings  Langley ; that  is  the  area 
where  the  folk  do  tend  to  go  to  the 
village  of  Kings  Langley  to  do  their 
shopping  and  therefore  their  ties  are  with 
that  village.— Councillor  Short:  May  1 
expand  .this,  which  is  very  much  to  the 
point  and  covers  our  opinion  on  this 
very  completely?  The  physical  features 
of  this  area  are  characterised  by  a very 
ancient  road  that  leads  along  the  valley 
up  to  Hemel  Hempstead — Belswains 
Road,  Station  Road,  Kings  Langley  Road 
and  so  on,  it  goes  under  various  names 
— and  it  is  now  mainly  industrial,  but  the 
people  who  still  live  on  that  road  regard 
Kings  Langley  as  their  village.  If  they 
say  “ the  village  ” they  mean  Kings 
Langley.  On  the  other  hand  the  people 
who  live  along  Toms  Lane  and  the  other 
transverse  roads  which  also  are  of  great 
antiquity,  but  the  people  themselves  are 
of  fairly  recent  influx,  they  are  not 
attached  to  Kings  Langley  at  all  and 
they  do  not  in  fact  have  much  contact 
with  it. 

5333.  One  other  question ; in  Coun- 
cillor Child’s  opening  statement  he 
referred  to  the,  T think  agreed,  view  that 
the  Watford  Rural  District  Council  is  a 
difficult  area.  It  is  in  four  dismembered 
areas.  If  the  Royal  Commission 
accepted  your  view  with  regard  to  the 
more  urban  part  of  the  land  adjacent 
to  Watford  but  discarded  the  suggestion 
of  a semi-rural  county  borough,  would 
the  cutting  off  of  some  of  the  urban 
districts  from  the  rural  district  leave  an 
even  more  truncated  and  difficult  area  in 
your  view,  or  could  the  remaining  more 
rural  areas  -be  attached  to  other  rural 
district  councils?  You  have  already  of 
course  referred  to  the  one  in  your  own 
district,  so  perhaps  I ought  not  to  go 

further  than  that. Councillor  Child: 

Really  we  have  always  regarded  that  as 
a major  problem  more  for  the  Borough 
of  Watford,  although  we  have  con- 
sidered it.  We  felt  that  the  whole  plan 
to  include  the  very  rural  areas  as  well 
was  workable,  but  if  the  Royal  Com- 
mission in  their  wisdom  felt  that  it  would 
be  better  to  put  these  very  rural  areas 
to  other  rural  or  urban  councils  and 
leave  the  more  urban  societies  to  form 
a county  borough  probably  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned  it  would  be  a more 
efficient  unit  as  a county  borough,  but 
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there  would  still  -be  a great  deal  of  green 
belt  rural  areas  within  that  area,  as  for 
instance  in  the  parish  of  Abbots  Langley 
— there  is  still  a large  area  of  open 
country  in  our  parish  although  there  is 
a great  deal  of  urban  development. 

5334.  You  answered  that  question 
earlier,  but  I was  thinking  in  terms  of 
this  difficult  area  of  local  government 

at  the  moment. Councillor  Short'. 

May  I ask  if  you  were  thinking  in  con- 
crete terms  of  the  parish  of  Sarratt? 

Mr.  Cadbury : I was  thinking  really 
of  the  statement  that  your  colleague 
made,  it  is  a very  difficult  area,  and 
would  your  proposals  possibly  make  it 
more  difficult,  that  is  really  all. 

5335.  Miss  Johnston : When  you  were 
referring  to  the  minority  were  you  more 
or  less  meaning  the  Abbots  Langley 
Residents  Association  who  submitted 

evidence  to  us? Councillor  Child'. 

Yes,  I would  say  they  are  coupled  very 
closely  with  the  minority  on  our  council 
who  have  the  slightly  opposing  views. 

5336.  But  there  are  others  besides  the 

Residents  Association? No,  I have 

heard  of  no  other  opposition.  It  seems 
to  be  centred  upon  the  Residents  Asso- 
ciation and  the  group  of  people  living 
in  the  area  of  Abbots  Road,  the  older 
part  of  Abbots  Langley.  They  are  the 
same  group.  We  have  met  with  no 
opposition  to  our  proposals  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  parish,  or  at  least  if 
there  has  -been  any  they  have  not  made 
it  known  to  us. 

5337.  Are  there  people  on  the  parish 

council  from  the  rural  north? From 

the  village  of  Bedmond,  yes ; they  are 
in  agreement  with  us.  The  parish  coun- 
cillors from  Bedmond  are  in  agreement. 

5338.  I see  in  the  evidence  of  the 
Residents  Association  that  they  say  the 
area  of  the  Hazelgrove  Farm  develop- 
ment was  ,in  fact  scheduled  for  housing 

—is  that  the  case? It  was  not  green 

belt  land,  but  it  had  always  been  assumed 
within  our  parish  that  it  would  be  re- 
tained as  open  country.  It  was  land 
adjoining  an  area  of  the  village  where 
we  have  a very  beautiful  playing  field, 
and  it  was  country  that  to  our  minds 
would  have  been  far  more  suitable  to  be 

kept  as  open  country. Councillor 

Short-.  May  I expand  that?  At  the 
inquiry  that  took  place  as  a result  of  the 
united  opposition  of  the  parish,  without 
any  political  or  other  variations  of 
opinion,  against  the  proposal  of  the 

32218 


County  Council  to  permit  development 
there,  I think  in  1954  or  1955,  it  came 
out  that  that  area  was  not  scheduled  for 
housing  development.  It  was  what  the 
planning  people  called  a “ white  ” area, 
and  it  was  left  open  for  decision  later. 
Indeed  some  of  our  parishioners  main- 
tained very  strongly  that  when  on  pur- 
chasing their  property  they  went  to  see 
the  .planning  officer  they  were  told  with 
the  aid  of  a map  that  this  area  would 
be  for  ever  kept  as  an  open  space,  and 
they  were  indeed  very  shocked  and  they 
felt  it  to  be  a case  of  false  pretences 
when  the  County  turned  round  and 
allowed  this  development.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  the  minority,  Sir,  may  I just  say 
that,  as  .my  colleague  very  rightly  said, 
it  is  limited  to  a particular  geographical 
area.  It  does  not  extend  to  the  rural 
areas ; in  fact  in  the  rural  areas  the 
people  are  very  much  more  in  favour  of 
coming  in  perhaps  with  Watford  than 
in  the  other  areas.  When  we  say  the 
Abbots  Road  area  is  the  older  part,  it 
is  of  course  an  older  part  of  Abbots 
Langley,  but  not  the  oldest  part;  the 
oldest  part  is  the  heart  of  the  village 
where  .people  would  be  very  happy  to  go 
m with  Watford  because  they  work  there 
and  have  their  livelihood  and  general 
interests  there.  The  Abbots  Road  area 
is  recent  in  this  sense  that  it  is  one  of 
those  settlements  of  professional  and 
business  people  who  mainly  work  in 
London  and  who  wanted  a place  in  the 
reasonable  vicinity  of  London  with  a 
reasonably  rural  outlook  and  aspect,  and 
you  will  agree  that  until  this  development 
in  Hazelgrove  Farm  took  place  it  was 
very  beautiful  in  that  way.  When  I first 
came  to  Abbots  Langley  in  1943  it  was  a 
little  village.  Meanwhile,  all  these  de- 
velopments have  taken  place  which 
altered  the  character  of  the  parish  com- 
pletely into  a little  township,  and  these 
people  understandably  cannot  really 
accept  that,  particularly  those  who  came 
recently  under  the  impression  that  this 
will  stay  for  ever  a rural  community  if 
in  nothing  else  than  name. 

5339.  Where  do  the  people  in  the  rural 
north  .of  the  area  shop?  Are  they  be- 
ginning to  go  to  Hemel  Hempstead?— 
Councillor  Child : A little,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  break  tradition.  For  many 
years  the  only  bus  service  from  .the  vil- 
lage of  Bedmond  was  to  Watford,  and 
therefore  people  naturally  shopped  in 
Watford,  and  they  do  still  today.  It  is 
true  to  say  that  some  people  now  from 
A 5 
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the  area  possibly  shop  in  the  new  town 
of  Hamel  Hempstead,  but  their  mam 
shopping  centre  even  today  is  still  Wat- 
ford, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
probably  far  more  crowded  than  the 
shopping  centre  of  the  new  town. 

5340  Sir  Charles  Morris : You  think  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  .people  of  Bedmond 
would  want  to  support  any  proposal  to 
be  included  in  whatever  arrangements  are 

made  for  Watford? We  have  found 

so  from  personal  contact  with  the  people 
of  Bedmond,  yes. 

5341.  May  I just  very  briefly  ask  you 
about  education.  The  Hillside  school  is 
a secondary  school,  is  it?  Junior 
mixed. 

5342.  Has  the  excess  of  100  pupils 

been  piling  up  for  some  time,  or  is  it 
d.ue  to  some  relatively  sudden  develop- 
ment?  No,  it  has  been  piling  up  for 

some  time,  partly  as  a result  of  the 
Hazelgrove  Farm  development  without 
any  coupled  development  of  schools  in 
the  area.  We  did  take  a survey,  as  X 
said,  some  time  ago  tat  we  were  rather 
scoffed  at,  and  now  the  problem  is 
reaching  a head  this  September.  We  are 
already  taking  steps,  we  hope,  to  provide 
some  temporary  accommodation  for  at 
least  another  two  classrooms  outside  the 
school. 

5343.  When  you  say  “ we  are  provid- 
ing ” who  do  you  mean? The  .parish 

council  are— of  course  we  fcannot  do 
anything  because  we  are  not  the 
authority,  the  education  authority  will 
have  to  take  the  steps ; but  we  have 
asked  them  to  call  a meeting  in  the  hope 
that  we  can  suggest  something  to  them  to 
assist  them  in  overcoming  the  problem. 

5344.  Have  you  got  some  rooms  to 

suggest  to  them? We  have,  Sir,  but 

there  are  other  difficulties. 

5345.  But  with  regard  both  to  the  Hill- 
side school  and  to  the  provision  of  a 
new  building  at  Bedmond  just  how  far 
would  you  go7  Do  you  think  it  really 
ought  to  be  possible  to  do  these  things? 
The  Hertfordshire  County  Council  like 
other  authorities  presumably  cannot  do 
everything  at  once,  but  even  allowing  for 
the  fact  that  they  cannot  do  everything 
at  once,  is  it  your  view  they  ought  to 
have  been  able  to  cope  with  both  these 

things? We  feel  that  in  the  case  of 

Hillside  school  they  should  have  realised 
the  problem  and  that  they  should  at 
least  have  prepared  something  for  this 
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eventuality.  In  the  case  of  the  Bedmond 
school,  it  was  a church  school  until 
recently  and  has  been  adopted  by  Hert- 
fordshire County  Council.  We  feel  they 
should  have  foreseen  the  problem  of  a 
very  antiquated  school  and  pressed  far 
more  urgently  towards  solving  the  prob- 
lem which  exists.  Now  we  find  that  it 
has  .been  taken  over  by  the  Hertfordshire 
education  authority  from  the  church 
authorities  and  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council  will  have  to  build  a new  school 
at  Bedmond  ; but,  because  of  the  already 
prepared  lists  of  capital  expenditure  for 
the  next  two  years  in  the  works  pro- 
gramme, they  are  unable  to  include  it, 
which  means  that  now  the  Bedmond 
school  has  to  wait  for  three  years,  and 
it  is  as  I described  it,  a most  antiquated 
and  unhygienic  school. — Councillor 
Short:  My  colleague  did  say  the  Bed- 
mond school  is  an  example  of  the  remote- 
ness and  lack  of  contact  between  the 
county  education  office  and  local  needs 
and  local  school  managers.  You  may 
know  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  rather 
heated  public  discussion  going  on  at  the 
moment  on  this  very  question.  Bedmond 
school,  as  ,my  colleague  has  said,  is  a 
very  old,  very  unsatisfactory  school,  part 
of  which  is  in  the  village  hall.  The  old 
school  has  no  lavatory  accommodation. 
The  church  were  under  the  apparently 
mistaken  impression  that  they  could 
count  on  a very  substantial  subsidy  from 
the  Minister  of  Education  in  building  a 
new  school,  and  they  have  been  pre- 
paring to  do  so  for  many  years  and  they 
have  a certain  amount  of  money  in  the 
kitty.  Obviously  the  difficulty  of  church 
schools,  and  this  one  has  'it  in  common 
with  others,  is  that  they  put  aside  these 
moneys  at  a time  when  the  value  of  the 
pound  was  very  different  from  what  it  is 
today,  and  they  also  have  other  respon- 
sibilities which  they  cannot  close  their 
eyes  to.  I understand — and  this  is  what 
the  managers’  view  is— that  they  did  in 
fact  wish  to  get  rid  of  this  school  and 
hand  it  over  to  the  county.  They  were 
asked  at  the  time  and  several  times  since 
by  the  divisional  education  officer  not 
to  do  so,  not  to  hand  over,  because  of 
the  very  considerable  responsibilities  of 
the  County  Council  elsewhere  in  the  new 
towns.  They  therefore  agreed  to  carry 
on.  Whether  that  was  right  or  wrong 
I could  not  say,  it  is  not  for  us  to  judge ; 
they  felt  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 
At  last  they  realised  that  they  could  not 
count  on  a subsidy  from  the  Minister, 
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and  they  immediately  took  steps  to  hand 
over  the  school  to  the  County  Council ; 
but  then  the  County  Council  turned 
round  and  said — “ We  cannot  provide 
you  with  this  new  school  because  you 
were  too  late ; we  cannot  include  you 
in  our  plan  ” — which  in  my  submission 
is  unfair,  and  that  is  the  feeling  of  most 
of  the  people  in  Abbots  Langley  if  what 
the  managers  say  is  true.  The  County 
Council  cannot  come  now  and  say — “ We 
cannot  let  you  have  the  school  because 
you  were  late  ” — because  after  all  the 
managers  were  late  because  they  were 
asked  to  be  late  by  the  County  Council. 

5346.  Your  general  point  is  that  be- 
cause of  the  remoteness  the  County 
Council  do  not  sufficiently  realise  the 
urgency  of  the  situation  as  the  people 
of  the  parish  naturally  feel  it,  and  as 
you  feel  it  indeed  in  the  whole  area? 

Councillor  Child : That  is  very  true. 

Sir. 

5347.  With  regard  to  Hillside  again, 
you  said  they  scoffed  at  the  things  you 
said.  What  did  they  scoff  at?  Did  they 
scoff  at  the  results  of  your  survey,  that 
is  to  say,  did  they  think  you  had  the 
facts  wrong ; or  did  they  scoff  at  the 
idea  that  it  was  going  to  be  possible 
to  do  anything  because  of  the  needs  of 

the  rest  of  the  county  elsewhere? I 

would  say  concisely  that  they  assumed 
we  were  extremely  pessimistic. 

5348.  On  the  facts? — that  is  to  say, 
on  the  number  of  children  who  would 
have  to  be  provided  for?— Yes,  they 
thought  our  survey  was  biased  pessi- 
mistically. 

5349.  I do  not  want  to  go  into  great 
detail,  but  can  you  explain  why  they 
thought  that?  I take  it  it  is  your  view 
that  the  results  of  your  survey  have  been 

borne  out  by  events? They  have  now 

been  borne  out  by  events. 

5350.  How  could  they  have  taken  this 

view? Councillor  Short : Very  briefly, 

what  happened,  Sir,  was  that  we  had  a 


conference  after  the  survey  with  mem- 
bers of  the  education  committee  who 
were  good  enough  to  come  down  and 
discuss  this  matter  with  us,  and  they 
said  to  us  that  they  did  not  believe  the 
results  of  our  survey.  It  amounted  to 
this,  that  they  said  there  were  so  many 
hundred  or  thousand  families  on  the  new 
estates,  and  statistically  over  the  country 
as  a whole  there  should  be  so  many 
children,  and  consequently  they  were 
going  to  provide  for  so  many  children 
in  their  schools.  We  said  that  may  be 
all  right  for  estates  all  over  the  country, 
but  Abbots  Langley  is  a special  case, 
and  we  have  got  very  many  more 
children  on  our  estates  than  they  were 
providing  for  according  to  the  conclusion 
we  reached  by  going  round  and  seeing 
our  friends  and  our  neighbours  in  those 
new  areas.  Of  course  the  facts  pretty 
well  proved  that  we  were  right. 

5351.  That  survey  of  yours  was 
initiated  by  the  parish,  not  by  the  rural 

district  council? It  was  a voluntai^ 

survey  by  parish  councillors,  rural  dis- 
trict councillors  and  county  councillors 
as  well. 

5352.  It  was  really  a semi-private 

thing? It  was  a private  undertaking.. 

5353.  But  it  was  associated  with  the 

parish  rather  than  with  the  rural  dis- 
trict?  It  was  indeed,  yes. 

5354.  I do  not  think  we  have  any 
more  questions.  We  do  appreciate  of 
course  that  your  parish  is  outside  our 
designated  area,  but  the  evidence  you 
have  put  in  front  of  us  may  very  well 
be  of  great  value  to  us,  and  we  are- 
very  grateful  to  you  for  taking  so  much 
trouble  in  putting  it  before  us  so  very 
clearly.  Are  there  any  other  points  that 
you  would  like  to  raise,  Councillor 
Child,  or  your  colleagues?—- — Councillor 
Child : No,  I think  I have  raised  all  the 
points,  apart  from  thanking  you  for  your 
kindness  in  meeting  us. 

Sir  Charles  Morris : Thank  you  very 
much,  gentlemen. 


( The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 


Councillor  R.  W.  Cogger 
Councillor  R.  Gray 
Councillor  Mrs.  E.  A.  Harley 
Councillor  F.  Warwick 
Councillor  S.  V.  Warby 
Mr.  A.  N.  Ballard 

on  behalf  of  Aldenham  Parish  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


5355.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Would  you 
like  to  introduce  your  delegation  to  us? 
— - — Councillor  Cogger : I am  Chairman 
of  the  Council ; on  my  left  is  Mr. 
Ballard,  Clerk  of  the  Council;  then 
Councillor  Gray,  Deputy  Chairman  of 
the  Council ; Councillor  Warby  ; Coun- 
cillor Mrs.  Harley  who  is  also  a member 
of  the  Watford  Rural  District  Council, 
and  Councillor  Warwick.  We  have 
already,  as  you  know,  expressed  our 
views  in  writing  to  you.  Could  I open 
the  proceedings  here  by  asking  our  Clerk 
to  read  a statement  briefly  recapitulating 
the  main  points  in  our  arguments? 

5356.  Thank  you  very  much,  that 

Would  be  very  agreeable  to  us.  Our 
general  procedure,  as  I expect  you  know, 
is  to  ask  you  to  handle  your  own  evi- 
dence in  your  own  way  and,  if  you  like, 
at  any  stage  to  bring  anybody  in  to  say 
anything  you  feel  they  should  say.  We 
should  like  you  to  marshal  your  evidence 
first  if  you  would,  then  we  will  ask  you 
some  questions,  and  then  we  will  give 
you  a further  opportunity  of  saying  any- 
thing you  want  to  say  arising  out  of 
the  discussion,  if  that  is  agreeable  to 
you? Thank  you  very  much. 

5357.  Would  Mr.  Ballard  like  to  read 

the  statement? Mr.  Ballard : You 

have,  I think,  copies  of  the  opening 
statement  before  you,  Sir,  and  also  of 
plans  2,  3 and  4,  the  No.  2 plan,  the 
really  important  one,  being  on  stiff  card- 
board and  rather  black  in  colour. 

Aldenham  is  a rural  Parish  with  an 
estimated  population  of  12,500,  a rate- 
able value  of  £205,151,  a penny  rate  pro- 
duce of  £838  and  an  acreage  of  5,842.  It 
lies  south  of  St.  Albans  and  East  of 
Watford  and  provides  its  own  recreation 
facilities  and  street  lighting. 

The  Parish  Council’s  views  on  reor- 
ganisation have  been  expressed  in  two 
written  Statements  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commission. 
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The  Parish  Council  would  like  to  call 
he  special  attention  of  the  Commission 
o the  following  points  of  emphasis : — 

Aldenham  Parish  (which  includes 
Radlett,  Aldenham  and  Letchmore 
Heath),  stands  in  a unique  position 
relative  to  London,  Watford  and  St. 
Albans.  Although  at  present  part  of 
the  Watford  R.D.  it  does  not  consider 
that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a part  of 
Greater  London.  It  feels  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  would  be  served 
by  its  inclusion  in  St.  Albans  R.D. 

Aldenham  is  part  of  the  Metro- 
politan Green  Belt  and  there  is  a com- 
pelling need  for  this  area  to  be 
retained  as  such  to  form  a “ buffer  " 
between  Greater  London  and  Rural 
Hertfordshire.  The  Hertfordshire 
County  Council’s  Report  “ The  Future 
of  Industry  in  Central  Hertfordshire  ”, 
of  January,  1956,  fully  confirms  this. 
Map  No.  2 shows  the  trend  towards 
the  linkage  of  built-up  areas  and  in  his 
Report  the  County  Planning  Officer 
stated ; — 

“This  report  and  the  map  No.  2 
indicate  the  trend  towards  linkage 
of  built-up  areas  likely  to  cause 
coalescence  by  continuous  ‘ urban 
belts.’ 

“ The  first  urban  belt  would  be  in 
a semi-circle — Watford,  St.  Albans, 
Hatfield,  Hertford,  Ware,  Hoddes- 
don,  Cheshunt — encircling  the  Lon- 
don Green  Belt. 

“ Others  would  form  radial  lines, 
as  follows  : — 

(a)  Brookmans  Park,  Welham 
Green,  Hatfield,  Welwyn  Garden 
City,  Stevenage,  Letchworth. 

( b ) Boreham  Wood,  Radlett, 
Park  Street,  St.  Albans, 
Harpenden. 

(c)  Bushey,  Watford,  the 
Langleys,  Hernel  Hempstead, 
Berkhamsted. 
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“ These  are  like  * ribs  * across 
Hertfordshire’s  Green  Belt  lung.” 

“ From  this,  it  will  be  seen  that 
naturally  Bushey  becomes  part  of 
the  Watford  ‘ rib  and  Radlett 
(Aldenham)  part  of  the  St.  Albans- 
Harpenden  ‘ rib  If  Bushey  or 
Watford  were  to  be  connected  to 
the  Radlett  (Aldenham)  ‘ rib  this 
would  mean  coalescence  of  the  two 
‘ ribs  which  would  be  detrimental 
to  Green  Belt  policy.” 

Aldenham  being  a rural  Parish 
wishes  to  retain  its  Parish  Council  and 
Parish  Meeting  (which  are  highly 
valued,  as  evidenced  by  the  remarkably 
high  attendances  at  the  Annual  Parish 
Meetings)  which  it  believes  are  the 
roots  of  local  government.  Public 
opinion  in  Radlett  has  for  some  years 
been  voiced  strongly  at  the  Annual 
Parish  Meeting.  Particularly  has  this 
been  so  in  the  case  of  the  strong  sup- 
port received  by  the  Radlett  Green 
Belt  Association  (associated  with  the 
Green  Belt  Council  for  London)  which, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Parish  Council, 
has  supported  the  Herts  County 
Council  at  six  Public  Enquiries  since 
1952,  in  favour  of  the  Green  Belt. 

Aldenham  Parish  has  a stronger 
community  of  interest  with  St.  Albans 
than  with  Watford  because  of  its  better 
road  and  rail  facilities.  I would  like 
to  add  here  that  there  are  in  fact 
123  buses  and  trains  from  Radlett  to 
St.  Albans  daily  as  compared  with  43 
from  Radlett  to  Bushey  and  Watford. 
And  it  would  appear  that  the  inclusion 
of  Aldenham  in  St.  Albans  R.D.  would 
complete  a natural  rural  ring  round 
St.  Albans  and  would  preserve  the 
Green  Belt  through  Planning  Powers 
maintained  by  the  Herts  County 
Council. 

Aldenham  Parish  Council  believe 
that : — 

Aldenham  Parish  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  Greater  -London 
area. 

Union  with  a County  Borough  or 
Borough  such  as  Watford  is  not 
desirable. 

Union  with  any  other  Urban 
Authority  such  as  Bushey  or  Elstree 
is  not  desirable. 

Aldenham  Parish  should  remain  a 
Rural  Parish  within  a Rural  District. 


The  L.C.C.  Estate  part  of  Alden- 
ham Parish  should,  in  the  interests 
of  the  residents,  ibe  transferred  to 
Elstree  R.D. 

Aldenham  Parish  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  St.  Albans  R.D.C. 

For  some  years  now,  the  amenity, 
zone  around  the  Aldenham  area,,  which 
forms  a vital  segment  of  the  Green 
Belt  .Ring  round  .London,  has  been  in 
danger  of  depredation  by  tiwo  major 
factors,  i.e. 

(a)  Building  sprawl  from  London, 
encouraged  by  ribbon  development 
and  the  .proposed  extension  of  the 
London  Underground  Railway  from 
Edgware  to  Bushey. 

(b)  “ Overspill  ” from  Watford 
because  of  the  plans  for  town  reor- 
ganisation and  consequent  absorp- 
tion of  the  Aldenham  area  for 
resettlement  or  population. 

Whilst  the  past  danger  mentioned  in 
(a)  above  has  subsided,  it  should  ibe  noted 
that  there  is  still  a compelling  need  for 
the  prevention  of  the  second  danger  ( b ) 
to  be  regarded  as  crucial. 

Aldenham  does  not  favour  a linkage 
with  .Bushey  and  is  opposed  to  the 
creation  of  a Watford  County  Borough 
or  to  -its  inclusion  in  Watford  in  any 
way.  The  creation  of  a County  Borough 
is  not  considered  desirable  because  (a)  it 
would  affect  the  financial  administration 
of  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council,.  ( b ) 
there  is  no  need  for  two  County  Councils 
to  administer  a County  of  the  size  of 
Hertfordshire,  (c)  the  administration  of 
the  County  by  the  present  County  Coun- 
cil is  efficient  and  economical,  particu- 
larly the  exercise  of  planning  po  wers,  and 
(d)  the  three-tier  system  of  local  govern- 
ment, namely  County  Council,  District 
Councils  and  Parish  Councils  has  been 
fully  tried  over  long  years  and  proved 
.best  for  the  people. 

Aldenham  realises  that  there  may  be  a 
case  for  the  extension  of  the  Borough 
of  Watford  (as  a Borough  but  not  as 
a County  Borough)  by  the  inclusion  of 
Bushey  because  it  will  be  clearly  seen 
for  .Map  No.  3 that,  geographically, 
Bushey  is  -really  part  of  the  Watford 
conurbation  from  which  it  has  no 
obvious  dividing  line.  This  Map  also 
shows  that  the  area  allocated  for 
shopping  in  Bushey  is  negligibly  small 
and  that,  obviously,  Bushey  is  merely 
a residential  part  of  Watford  who  pro- 
vide practically  all  the  sho.pping  and 
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other  commercial  (facilities.  This  Map 
also  shows  that  the  boundary  line 
between  the  rural  area  of  Aldenham  and 
the  urban  areas  of  Watford  and  Bushey 
is  the  line  of  the  Watford  By-Pass  where 
■town  and  country  meet.  This  is  also 
emphasised  by  the  Bushey  Town  Map 
(No.  4)  and  the  County  Development 
Plan  prepared  by  the  County  Planning 
Officer  and  very  recently  approved  by 
the  Minister. 

Aldenham  believes  that,  (whilst  Wat- 
ford and  Bushey  have  a serious  overspill 


problem,  St.  Albans  R.D.  would  always 
find  it  in  their  interests  to  preserve  the 
green  belt  barrier  between  St.  Albans 
and  the  London  Conurbation.  The 
Parish  Council  is  quite  satisfied  that 
Aldenham  has  common  interests  with 
St.  Albans  R.D.  with  which  it  has  old 
established  lines  of  communication  by 
road  and  rail. 

■Finally,  the  following  densities  of  the 
population  in  the  respective  areas  show 
how  different  they  are:  — 


Population 

Area 

Density 
per  acre 

Watford  Borough  

73,500 

Acres 

5,396 

13-9 

Bushey  U.D 

18,500 

3,866 

4-8 

Aldenham  Parish  (now)  

12,500 

5,843 

2*1 

Aldenham  Parish  (excluding  L.C.C.  Estate)... 

7,500 

5,000 

1-5 

St.  Albans  R.D.  

34,500 

31,793 

M 

I now  submit  the  observations  of 
Aldenham  Parish  Council  on  the  State- 
ments of  Evidence  submitted  by  other 
authorities 

Aldenham  strongly  opposes  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Aldenham  Parish 
should  be  merged  with  Bushey  U.D.  for 
the  following  reasons:  — 

Bushey  is  urban  in  character, 
Aldenham  is  rural.  No  benefit  would 
accrue  to  the  ratepayers  and  Aldenham 
would  be  deprived  of  its  Parish  Coun- 
cil and  Parish  Meeting  highly  valued 
by  the  residents.  There  is  a danger 
that  the  increased  Planning  Powers 
which  Bushey  has  informed  Aldenham 
they  would  press  for,  may  be  used  to 
the  detriment  of  Aldenham  Parish  and 
the  green  belt  policy. 

Bushey  has  a population  density  of 
4-8  per  acre  against  Aldenham’s  2T 
per  acre.  Bushey’s  rateable  value  per 
head  is  £15  14s.  compared  with  Alden- 
ham’s £16  8s.  per  head.  On  this  basis 
they  cannot  be  regarded  as  similar 
communities.  The  representatives  of 
Aldenham  on  the  Bushey  Council 
could  always  be  outvoted  by  3 to  1. 

There  is  no  community  of  interest 
between  Bushey  and  Aldenham  except 
perhaps  that  the  311  bus  travels  from 
Radlett  via  Bushey  to  Watford.  In 
fact,  the  volume  of  traffic  between 


Bushey  and  Watford  is  far  greater  than 
between  Aldenham  and  Bushey. 

The  Hertfordshire  County  Council 
in  their  statement  to  the  Commission, 
dated  July  1958  (page  2),  state  clearly 
“ that  Aldenham  is  well  divorced  from 
nearby  towns 

The  fact  that  some  children  from 
Radlett  attend  school  in  Bushey  is 
solely  because  they  are  routed  there 
by  the  Herts  County  Council.  This, 
however,  is  likely  to  be  remedied  in  the 
near  future  when  the  County  Council 
provide  the  necessary  schools  in 
Radlett.  In  any  case  for  Grammar 
Schools,  etc.  the  children  of  Aldenham 
would  prefer  to  attend  Schools  in  St. 
Albans  which  is  far  more  convenient 
to  reach  by  road  and  rail. 

Bushey’s  application  to  absorb 
Aldenham  is  obviously  a self-protec- 
tion measure  to  retain  independent 
status  and  avoid  being  merged  with 
Watford  and  has  not  been  made  to 
provide  an  efficient  united  local 
government  unit.  Indeed,  Bushey’s 
proposals  are  quite  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  residents  of  Aldenham. 

Aldenham  strongly  opposes  County 
Borough  status  for  Watford  Borough  on 
the  grounds  already  stated  namely,  that 
ONE  County  Council  is  adequate  for 
Hertfordshire  and  that  it  is  right  that 
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heavily  rated  areas,  such  as  Watford, 
should  contribute  to  the  common  County 
pool  to  help  the  less  fortunate  rural  areas 
of  the  County. 

Watford  Borough  decided  to  include 
Aldenham  Parish  in  its  proposals  without 
any  consultation  with  Aldenham  Parish 
Council  and  against  the  views  of  the 
people  there. 

Aldenham  would  like  to  express  the 
following  views  upon  the  case  which 
Watford  has  presented  to  you:  — 

Aldenham  agrees  with  Watford 
Borough  . . . “ that  the  Watford  R.D. 
is  a most  cumbersome  and  incon- 
venient area  to  administer  and  is  cry- 
ing out  for  revision 

But  it  asks  the  Royal  Commission 
how  very  more  “ cumbersome  and 
inconvenient  ” would  be  the  proposed 
scattered  County  Borough. 

People  in  Chorleywood  would  have 
little  knowledge  of  or  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  Aldenham  and  Bushey  would 
know  little  of  Sarratt  and,  the  rate- 
payers of  this  far  flung  County 
Borough,  would  have  to  travel  very 
many  miles,  at  considerable  expense,  to 
report  their  smelling  drains  to  Watford 
Town  Hall  . . . whereas  now  they 
have  their  own  Council  Offices  on  the 
doorstep. 

Aldenham  believes  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  create  large  and  impersonal 
areas  and  Authorities  which,  in  fact, 
would  remove  the  “ local  ” from  local 
government  and  destroy  the  present 
three  tier  system  which  has  been  built 
up  over  the  years  and  has  not  been 
found  wanting 

Aldenham  does  not  agree  with 
Watford  that  a County  Borough 
would  provide  . . . “ more  effective, 
convenient,  and  democratic  local 
government.” 

How  can  this  be  when  the  County 
■Borough  would  take  away  from  the 
■people  of  Urban  Districts  their  right 
to  elect  their  own  Councils  and  would 
■deprive  Parishes  of  the  most  treasured 
thing  in  local  government,  namely 
their  right  to  elect  Parish  Councils 
and  Parish  Meetings — the  only  means 
which  enable  local  residents  to  have 
a real  voice  in  local  affairs. 

Aldenham  does  not  believe  that 
Watford  could  provide  a better  and 


more  economic  local  government  ser- 
vice than  is  provided  by  the  Hertford- 
shire County  Council  and  the  minor 
Authorities  to-day. 

The  County  Development  Plan, 
recently  approved  by  the  Minister,  and 
the  Bushey  and  Watford  Town  Maps 
show  clearly  that  Aldenham  Parish  is 
not  part  of  the  Watford  conurbation, 
■which  stops  at  the  Watford  By-Pass. 

Watford  in  .their  oral  evidence 
implied  that  if  a County  Borough  is 
created  the  County  rate  would  be 
reduced  by  Is.  8d.  in  the  f.  This 
may  be  true  but  Watford  would,  of 
course,  have  to  spend  at  least  the  equi- 
valent of  this  to  provide  comparable 
services. 

Aldenham  doubts  if  there  would  be 
any  saying  as  a result  of  the  creation 
of  a County  Borough  and  feels  that 
financial  control  is  best  left  in  the 
hands  of  truly  local  Councils  whose 
members  are  in  real  touch  with  the 
people  whose  money  is  being  spent. 

The  Royal  Commission  will  note 
that,  in  their  evidence,  Watford  agreed 
that  the  exclusion  of  Aldenham  Parish 
from  the  proposed  County  Borough 
would  ..."  not  affect  or  destroy 
the  efficiency  of  the  remainder  of  the 
proposed  unit.” 

Watford  seems  to  feel  some  protec- 
tion from  the  “ Green  Belt.” 

■If  Watford  does  not  want  to  expand 
■into  the  Green  Belt  why  does  it  want 
to  absorb  Aldenham  Parish  ...  a 
100  per  cent  Green  Belt  area? 

Aldenham  believes  that  the  control 
of  the  Green  Belt  should  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council. 

Aldenham  does  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  substance  in  Watford’s  claim 
that  the  present  County  Administration 
is  difficult  for  the  people  because  they 
have  to  travel  to  Hertford. 

If  a County  Borough  were  created, 
however,  everyone  would  have  to 
travel  with  small  and  large  problems 
to  see  the  Hall  Porter  at  Watford’s 
Town  Hall. 

There  are  excellent  County  Divi- 
sional Offices  in  Watford  and  else- 
where to  which  people  go  for  help 
and  advice.  Now  ratepayers  take 
their  local  problems  to  their  local 
Council  Offices  and  County  problems 
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to  the  Divisional  County  Offices.  This 
works  well.  Not  one  in  5,000  would 
have  need  to  go  to  Hertford. 

With  regard  to  the  evidence  of 
Watford  R.D.C.  Aldenham  only  wishes 
to  observe: — 

The  R.D.C.  in  1957  agreed  that 
. . . “ Radlett  is  a small  residential 
town,  surrounded  by  a substantial 
■green  belt,  and  is  outside  the  Greater 
London  conurbation." 

Whilst  the  R.D.C.  itself  has 
agreed  to  support  Watford  Borough, 
the  Parishes  of  Aldenham  and 
Sarratt  and,  at  least  part  of  the 
population  of  Watford  Rural  Parish, 
have  not  done  so. 

At  no  time  has  the  Watford 
R.D.C.  consulted  the  Aldenham 
Parish  Council  on  its  proposals. 
Aldenham  agrees  with  Elstree  R.D.C. 
that,  in  the  interests  of  the  residents 
there,  the  Theobalds  Estate  which  forms 
part  of  the  L.C.C.  Estate  at  Boreham 
Wood,  should  be  transferred  to  Elstree 
so  that  all  residents  on  the  Estate  come 
under  one  authority.  Aldenham,  how- 
ever, opposes  any  further  extension  of 
Elstree  into  the  Parish  of  Aldenham. 

Aldenham  does  not  favour  Sarratt’s 
proposals  for  the  creation  of  a smaller 
Watford  Rural  District. 

5358.  Thank  you  very  much.  You 
certainly  have  given  us  a very  clear 
statement  and  we  are  very  grateful  for 
it.  Councillor  Cogger,  would  you  or 
any  of  your  colleagues  like  to  add  any- 
thing on  these  points? Councillor 

Cogger-.  I do  not  .think  I have  anything 
to  add  to  this,  we  have  tried  to  make  it 
as  clear  as  possible.  Our  attitude,  briefly 
summarised,  is  that  we  desire  to  retain 
our  present  character,  as  a parish,  with 
the  parish  council  and  with  the  parish 
council  meetings,  which,  as  we  .mention 
in  the  report,  is  valued  and  is  a right 
which  is  exercised.  We  are  also  ex- 
tremely concerned  with  the  preservation 
of  the  Green  Belt  by  which  we  are 
wholly  surrounded  at  the  moment.  It  is 
the  feeling  of  the  population  as  a whole, 
that  that  is  a service  which  is  important 
not  only  to  the  local  residents  but  the 
county  as  a whole,  and  even  to  the 
London  overspill  population  as  a whole, 
because  if  somebody  is  not  very  careful 
in  guarding  the  Green  Belt  London 
could  quite  easily  spread  as  far  as  St. 
Albans  without  the  slightest  trouble. 


5359.  Do  any  of  your  colleagues  wish 

to  say  anything? Mr.  Gray,  have  you 

anything  you  wish  .to  say? Council- 

lor Gray:  You,  Sir,  have  visited  the 
village  and  I think  you  will  agree  that 
it  is  rather  an  unusual  village  in  the 
sense  .that  it  has  great  rural  character.  It 
was  originally  developed  by  the  Part 
and  Phillimore  families  about  50  or  60 
years  ago  and  they  have  left  many  attrac- 
tive rural  footpaths,  small  woods  and 
generous  playing  fields.  There  is  still  an 
abundance  of  wild  life  there,  flowers  and 
birds  within  the  built-up  area,  and  the 
inhabitants  have  encouraged  this  with 
their  houses  and  beautiful  gardens.  You 
may  also  have  seen  the  charming  lanes. 
Loom  Lane,  Gills  Hill  Lane  and  Malt 
Lane,  to  mention  three,  and  we  feel  that 
this  feature  of  the  place  should  be  very 
carefully  preserved. 

Radlett  has  attracted  its  own  type  of 
resident  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the 
place,  and  the  residents  are  not  particu- 
lar about  the  roads  being  made  up  to 
urban  standards ; but  at  the  same  time 
they  take  a great  interest  in  the  place, 
and  as  our  Clerk  has  said,  they  attend 
the  annual  parish  meeting  in  great  num- 
bers— over  100.  The  population  is 
largely  middle  class  and  it  is  most 
anxious  to  preserve  the  character  of  the 
place. 

You  mentioned,  Sir,  at  the  hearing  of 
the  Abbots  Langley  Parish  Council, 
whether  they  were  tied  up  with  Watford, 
Now  we  are  not  tied  up  with  Watford 
in  any  way,  not  by  common  interests. 
The  rail  facilities  which  have  been  men- 
tioned are  largely  between  Radlett  and 
St.  Albans.  St.  Albans,  Borehamwood 
and  London  are  used  a great  deal  for 
shopping,  not  so  mucfi  Watford,  and  I 
have  heard  with  a good  deal  of  dismay 
the  suggestion  that  the  Herts  County 
Council  have  any  .plans  for  Radlett  other 
than  to  leave  it  as  it  is  with  its  present 
boundaries  in  the  Green  Belt.  I feel  it 
would  be  a very  great  pity  if  that  charm- 
ing parish  with  Letchmore  Heath,  still  a 
country  parish  within  easy  distance  of 
London,  Aldenham  itself  with  its  beauti- 
ful Church,  and  Radlett,  was  disturbed. 
I feel  that  Watford  can  only  be  interested 
because  of  the  undeveloped  land  between 
■us  and  Watford  and  perhaps  the  rate- 
able value  of  the  place. — Councillor 
Cogger:  I wonder  whether  Councillor 
Mrs.  Harley  would  care  to  say  a word 
on  the  education  problems?  We  arc 
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concerned  in  Radlett  because  although 
we  have,  for  example,  a secondary  school 
plan  for  Radlett  we  understand  now  that 
it  will  be  several  years  before  it  can 
be  provided  and  in  the  meantime  our 
Radlett  children  go  to  Bushey,  St.  Albans 
and  various  other  places.  We  feel  it 
is  a great  pity  that  the  children  at  that 
formative  time  in  their  lives  should  spend 
the  majority  of  their  time  away  from 
what  I might  call  their  home  town.  It  is 
rather  apt  to  sap  the  loyalty  which  the 
children  would  feel  as  they  grew  up  in 
the  place  and  we  are  therefore  all  the 
more  keen,  that  we  should  get  that  second- 
ary school  in  Radlett  as  soon  as  possible 
so  that  we  can  retain  -the  children  in  the 
area.  Councillor  Mrs.  Harley  is  on  the 
Education  Committee. — Councillor  Mrs. 
Harley:  I would  like  to  mention  this 
because  we  had  our  executive  meeting 
last  night  in  Watford  and  it  is  a very 
great  sorrow  that  we  cannot  have  our 
secondary  school  comprising  secondary 
modern  and  grammar  in  the  place 
scheduled  for  it,  but  it  is  delayed  again 
for  another  five  or  more  years. 

I .am  not  dissatisfied  with  the  work  of 
the  education  group  because  it  has  a very 
great  problem.  It  has  to  deal  with  the 
influx  of  workers  and  other  people  into 
the  L.C.C.  estate  and,  as  you  heard  from 
Abbots  Langley,  the  original  residents 
are  now  outnumbered  by  the  influx  of 
workers  to  the  aerodrome  and  a con- 
siderable number  of  workers  in  the  hos- 
pital. These  schools  have  had  to  be  put 
up  in  the  areas  where  .the  new  people 
have  come  in  and  it  is  only  a matter 
of  'ten  years  or  so,  I suppose,  since  our 
own  local  school  was  handed  over  to  the 
County  Council.  It  was  a Church  school. 
The  primary  schools  have  been  re- 
organised. We  have  every  facility,  can- 
teens, etc.,  and  half  of  a new  junior 
school  has  been  built.  The  present  need, 
as  the  bulge  comes  upwards  from  the 
primary  into  the  secondary  stage,  is  for 
secondary  education,  and  we  have  been 
promised  this  secondary  school  which 
will  absorb  our  own  children  and  perhaps 
take  others  in  from  the  schools  round 
about;  but,  as  I said  before,  this  has 
been  delayed,  because  Hillside  School, 
Abbots  Langley,  has  to  be  considered,  and 
Rickmansworth  and  other  places,  and 
there  is  only  a limited  amount  of  money 
and  one  cannot  keep  on  asking  and  asking 
for  money.  Really,  in  our  area,  we  have 
done  very  well  indeed  as  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  country  where  millions  of 


children  have  to  be  schooled  and  trained. 
I would  think  that  even  if  we  had  a 
school  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
teachers  because  we  are  limited  in  the 
number  of  teachers  who  can  be  used  in 
the  local  authority  area.  It  is  a question 
of  a national  shortage  and  a national 
problem,  and  although  we  are  dis- 
appointed that  our  local  needs  cannot 
be  met  we  have  to  think  of  it  in  a 
national  way.  However,  we  hope  this 
will  be  remedied  in  the  course  of  time. 

I would  say,  too,  that  on  housing  over 
the  rural  district  as  a whole,  that  the 
pressure  comes  from  Oxhey  and  Abbots 
Langley,  and  Aldenham  next  and 
Sarratt  last,  in  that  order.  We  have 
housing  problems  but  not  nearly  so  acute 
as  the  housing  problems  of  these  larger 
parishes  in  the  rural  district. 

5360.  Thank  you  very  much.  Would 

anyone  else  like  to  add  anything? 

Councill  Warwick : I would  like  to 

emphasise  the  part  of  the  opening  state- 
ment, about  the  L.C.C.  estate  part  of  the 
parish,  which  is  just  about  the  most 
illogical  and  unrealistic  administration  of 
local  government  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  I should 
imagine.  It  just  happens  that  houses 
were  built  on  that  part  of  the  parish, 
but  now  that  the  houses  and  the  popula- 
tion are  there  they  have  practically  no 
kinship  of  any  kind  with  the  other  resi- 
dents of  Aldenham  parish.  It  is  a long 
way  away,  it  is  inaccessible  and  the 
interests  of  the  other  residents  of  Alden- 
ham parish  are  vastly  different  from 
those  of  -the  residents  on  the  estate.  This 
L.C.C.  estate  not  only  comes  under 
Aldenham  but  it  comes  under  Watford 
which  is  a very  inaccessible  place  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  residents  on  the 
estate  because  of  inadequate  transport 
services,  and  is  a great  nuisance  to  get 
to.  I do  not  think  there  is  anything  that 
would  please  the  residents  of  -the  L.C.C. 
estate  more  than  that  they  should  be 
transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Elstree  Rural  District  Council,  which  is 
between  10  or  20  minutes  away  if  you 
walk  and  five  minutes  away  if  you  go 
by  bus.  They  go  there  for  their  shop- 
ping and  everything.  A more  natural 
centre  for  their  local  government 
administration  could  hardly  be  imagined, 
whereas  the  present  arrangement  is  really 
quite  absurd, 

5361.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Cogger,  may  I 
make  a general  point  about  your 
evidence?  I have  gained  the  impression 
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from  the  very  clear  evidence  you  have 
given  that  you  are  not  just  very  keen 
on  the  criticisms  you  offer  on  other 
people’s  suggestions  but  you  are  really 
very  keen  on  your  own  constructive  sug- 
gestion that  you  should  join  the  St. 
Alban’s  Rural  District.  I got  the 
impression  you  d.id  not  altogether  regard 
that  as  a more  or  less  acceptable  device 
for  getting  out  of  a difficulty,  but  you 
are  positively  keen  on  it  because  you 
think  it  is  probably  the  correct  answer 
for  your  parish — am  I right? Coun- 

cillor Cogger:  Yes,  Sir,  that  is  correct. 
We  feel  that  Aldenham  Parish  has  far 
more  in  common,  both  from  the  nature 
of  the  population  and  the  nature  of  the 
terrain,  with  the  Rural  District  of  St. 
Albans  than  we  could  possibly  have  with 
any  conurbation  of  Watford. 

5362.  If  that  is  so,  and  I thought  it  was, 
it  does  raise  questions  in  my  mind.  You 
have  clearly  given  a great  deal  of 
thought  to  your  evidence ; you  could 
have  rested  your  case  for  having  no  part 
or  lot  with  Watford  on  your  argument 
about  the  Watford  by-pass  making  a 
natural  boundary  to  the  Watford  area 
of  interest,  and  on  the  desirability  of 
your  belonging  to  a rural  district  coun- 
cil which  really  was  rural,  but  you  did 
not  rest  your  case  entirely  on  that, 
you  add  the  further  point,  you  say: 
“ We  are  very  strongly  opposed  to  the 
creation  of  a Watford  County 

Borough  ”,  Is  that  right? Yes,  Sir. 

I think  one  of  the  main  arguments 
against  that  is  that  we  feel  it  would  have 
to  a large  extent  a crippling  effect  on  the 
Hertfordshire  County  Council.  If  you 
took  out  one  of  the  biggest  and  richest 
sections  of  the  county,  the  remaining  part 
of  quite  a small  county  area  is  going  to 
be  to  a certain  extent  crippled,  and  we 
in  Aldenham  have  been  very  well  satis- 
fied with  the  services  provided  by  the 
County  Council  which  are  perfectly 
adequate  from  our  view.  We  feel  we 
shall  continue  to  be  satisfied  and  give 
them  our  support  in  the  future. 

5363.  I am  very  anxious  to  put  this 
simply  to  get  clear  what  your  view  is : it 
is  your  view  that  Abbots  Langley  and 
Watford  Rural  District  are  really  very 

different  communities  from  yours? 

Completely. 

5364.  But  you  are  not  saying:  “They 
are  different  communities  from  ours  so 
what  is  going  to  be  done  in  relation  to 


Watford  is  no  very  great  concern  of 
ours  ”,  you  are  saying : “ (1)  We  want 
no  part  or  lot  with  Watford,  and  (2)  We 
do  not  want  Watford  to  be  a county 
borough  ”, That  is  correct. 

5365.  You  feel  more  strongly  about 

(1)  than  about  (2),  do  you? 1 would 

say  yes.  I would  say  our  main  point  is 
that  we  have  no  wish  to  be  incorporated 
in  a Watford  County  Borough,  and  as 
a subsidiary  question  at  least  we  are 
opposed  to  the  formation  of  a Watford 
County  Borough  mainly  for  the  reasons 
I have  given. 

5366.  Mr.  Cadbury : The  Chairman 
has  asked  part  of  what  I was  going  to 
ask.  Your  evidence,  Mr.  Cogger,  if  I 
may  say  so,  is  very  clear  and  one  of 
the  things  you  say  is  that  the  present 
Watford  Rural  District  Council  is  a 
difficult  and  unmanageable  area  and  for 
that  reason,  and  having  taken  the  points 
you  have  just  given  about  not  going  into 
Watford,  you  want  to  remain  a rural 
district  council  and  you  say : “ Let  us 
join  the  St.  Albans  Rural  District  Coun- 
cil ”.  Well  now,  I have  a map  in  front 
of  me  which  you  have  submitted  and  I 
understand  the  area  you  want  to  join  is 
outlined  with  a yellow  line  and  within 
it  are  two  urban  district  councils— St. 

Albans  and  Harpenden. That  is 

correct. 

5367.  Could  you  just  help  us  by  saying 
why  that  rural  district  council  would  be 
a more  manageable  unit  than  the  present 

Watford  Rural  District  Council? In 

answer  to  that  I would  have  said  that 
suoh  a rural  district  council  entirely  sur- 
rounds St.  Albans,  north,  south,  east  and 
west.  Communications  are  quite  easy 
within  that  area  whereas  in  the  Watford 
Rural  District  Council  the  component 
parts  are  very  widely  separated.  Sarratt 
and  Abbots  Langley  are  widely  separated 
from  Watford,  of  course,  and  Oxhey 
even  more  so,  with  the  densely  populated 
Bushey  district  in  between. 

5368.  But  on  purely  geographical 
grounds  the  physical  differences  of  the 
two  rural  districts  on  the  map  are  not 
so  different  as  to  make  a convincing  case 
There  must  be  other  reasons  surely  why 
you  feel  that  the  new  proposed  enlarged, 
as  it  would  be,  St.  Albans  Rural  District 
Council  would  be  a more  workable  area 

as  a rural  district  council  area? 1 

think  we  feel  that  to  join  on  to  the  St. 
Albans  Rural  District  Council  would 
complete  a sort  of  rural  wedge  between 
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Watford  development  on  the  one  side 
and  Hatfield  and  Welwyn  Garden  City 
on  the  other  side  and  would  be  a much 
more  convenient  unit  to  administer  than 
the  present  scattered  one 

5369.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  the 
present  Watford  Rural  District  Council 
except  in  so  far  as  Sarratt  and  Alden- 
ham  is  concerned  is  not  rural  in  the 
main,  not  rural  at  all,  whereas  the  new 
proposed  enlarged  St.  Albans  Rural  Dis- 
trict Council  would  be  completely  rural? 
Yes,  completely. 

5370.  I understand  that  as  a parish 
council  within  the  county  council  you  do 
not  want  to  see  the  county  council  lose 
a rich  area  but  apart  from  that  con- 
sideration, and,  assuming  that  the  govern- 
ment in  its  wisdom  accepted  your  plea 
and  put  you  within  the  St,  Albans  Rural 
District,  are  you  really  very  concerned 

as  to  what  happens  in  Watford? We 

would,  I think,  still  be  opposed  to  the 
Watford  County  Borough  idea  for  the 
reasons  I have  given,  that  the  County  of 
Hertfordshire  is  a very  small  one. 

5371.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
Borough  of  Watford  was  increased  rather 
than  made  into  a County  Borough,  you 
are  not  really  concerned  with  whether 
Abbots  Langley,  Watford  parish  or  even 
Bushey  join  up  with  Watford  provided 
you  are  left  alone  in  your  rural  district 

are  you? Mr.  Ballard:  When  the 

matter  came  before  the  council  it  was 
thought  that  it  was  tragic  to  do  awav 
with  these  local  authorities  who  are  there 
not  only  in  times  of  prosperity  but  in 
times  of  war  as  a local  organisation  for 
the  people,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
whereas  it  would  destroy  and  take  away 
the  interests  of  hundreds  of  people  who 
have  served  their  communities  in  that 
way. 

5372.  You  are  speaking  of  your  own 

parish  council,  are  you? Yes. 

5373.  I think  you  have  probably  heard 
this  question  put  to  other  people  and  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  I should  put  it  to 
you  but  I think  I can  guess  the  reply! 
Everyone  who  has  come  before  us,  at 
least,  those  from  this  part  of  Hertford- 
shire, has  been  very  pressing  in  the 
importance  of  preserving  the  Green  Belt 
area  but  we  have  had  conflicting  evidence 
as  to  who  is  the  best  linesman  to  assist 
the  referee,  who  is  the  Minister,  in 
administering  the  Green  Belt  policy.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  some  have 


suggested  that  the  Borough  of  Watford 
are  the  .best  people.  The  representatives 
of  the  rural  districts,  who  are  more  con- 
cerned with  the  Green  Belt  itself  because 
they  live  in  it,  say  they  are  the  best 
people ; I think  there  is  evidence  that 
the  County  Council  say  they  are,  and 
lastly  the  Greater  London  Authorities, 
because  it  is  their  Green  Belt,  say  they 
are.  Could  I have  your  own  view  as  to 
which  unit  of  local  government,  and  I am 
thinking  of  the  planning  authority  now, 
not  the  parish  council  itself,  you  as  a 
parish  council  would  wish  to  see  as  the 
planning  authority  responsible  for  your 

Green  Belt  area? Councillor  Cogger: 

I would  say  undoubtedly  the  County 
Council. 

5374.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  I would 
just  like  to  make  sure  that  I am  really 
clear  about  your  opposition  to  the  county 
borough  plan.  You  are  you  say  a parish 
which  is  utterly  different  from  the  other 
people  or  many  of  the  other  people  who 
would  be  concerned  in  the  Watford  plan 
Yes. 

5375.  Is  your  opposition  to  it  solely 
and  simply  on  the  general  principle  that 
Watford  ought  really  to  be  contributing 
to  the  county  or  is  there  something  else 

behind  it  as  well? 1 do  not  think 

there  is  anything  else  behind  it,  except 
that  we  feel  very  strongly  that  one  county 
authority  in  the  county  is  sufficient  in 
a county  the  size  of  Hertfordshire. 

5376.  There  is  nothing  else  in  your 

mind? No,  except  that  of  course  if 

Watford  became  a county  borough  they 
would  be  the  planning  authority  in  that 
area  and  we  would  feel  much  happier 
if  the  planning  authority  was  the  county 
council 

5377.  You  have  sometimes  almost 
looked  in  your  evidence  as  if  you  were 
arguing  that  the  three-tier  system  suits 
not  only  Aldenham  but  also  Abbots 

Langley  and  Watford  Rural. We 

would  think  it  would  if  their  particular 
identities  could  be  preserved.  We  would 
have  no  objection  to  that,  but  we  want 
to  preserve  ours,  and  if  they  feel  the 
same  thing  on  similar  lines,  good  luck  to 
them ! 

5378.  You  feel  clearly  that  the  rural 
district  council  type  of  organisation  with 
its  three-tier  arrangements  suits  you 
extremely  well  and  Hertfordshire  is  the 

place  where  you  ought  to  be. Yes. 

definitely. 
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5379.  Miss  Johnston : Would  you  con- 
sider that  a road  or  a railway  creates 
the  greatest  natural  frontier?  You  said 
in  your  evidence  that  you  considered 
that  Bushey  was  nearer  Watford  but  I 
think  what  you  call  the  Watford  by-pass 
created  a natural  frontier  between  the 
rural  part  of  Hertfordshire  and  the 
urban  part  of  Watford.- — If  you  look 
at  the  map  you  will  find  that  the  building 
and  development  from  the  Watford  side 
goes  practically  up  to  the  Watford  by- 
pass and  immediately  you  pass  the 
by-pass  you  are  in  open  country. 


5380.  There  is  a bit  of  Bushey  on  the 

other  side  of  the  road. There  is  a 

very  small  piece,  Patchett’s  Green,  and 
so  on,  but  taking  it  as  a whole  you  are 
in  open  country  immediately  you  cross 
that  dividing  line  of  the  Watford  by- 
pass.— Councillor  Grey:  The  encroach- 
ment over  the  by-pass  is  more  at  either 
end  — north  and  south.— Councillor 

Cogger:  May  I also  say  that  the  small 
portion  which  is  at  the  moment  in  the 
Bushey  area  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
by-pass,  Patchett’s  Green  and  round 
there,  it  is  proposed  that  that  could  con- 
veniently be  incorporated  m the  Alden- 
ham parish. — Councillor  Mrs.  Harley : 
Watford  by-pass  is  really  a barrier.  I 
have  to  cross  it  every  time  I go  to  the 
rural  district  council  or  a committee 
meeting,  and  before  we  had  the  round- 
about I sometimes  had  to  wait  10  or  15 
minutes  to  get  across.  It  is  a little  safer 
now  but  it  is  really  a barrier.  It  is 
really  like  crossing  a deep  river. 


5381.  A railway  is  also  a barrier. 

Yes,  but  there  is  usually  a tunnel. 


5382.  What  do  you  do  in  Aldenham 
about  reporting  that  your  drains  smell? 

Mr.  Ballard:  They  have  to  be 

reported  to  Watford  Rural  District 
Council. 


5383.  Where  is  that? In  Watford. 

5384.  You  did  make  the  point. 

That  is  one  of  the  problems  at  the 
moment,  every  one  has  to  go  into  the 
Watford  Rural  District. 


5385.  Supposing  you  were  part  of  St. 

Albans  Rural  District,  where  would  you 
report  then? St.  Albans. 

5386.  You  would  still  have  to  go  a 

considerable  distance? Yes,  but  there 

has  to  be  a centre  and  that  happens  to 
be  in  St.  Albans. 


5387.  You  made  the  point  in  your 

evidence  that  the  people  of  Chorley- 
wood,  if  Watford  became  a county 
borough,  would  have  to  go  at  great 
expense  to  Watford  to  report  their 
drains,  but  presumably  you  could  tele- 
phone.  Yes,  sometimes  you  might 

but  there  are  distinct  local  problems, 
applications  for  houses  and  all  kinds  of 
things,  where  people  do  have  to  go  to 
the  council  offices  to  see  people  and  talk 
about  their  case.  At  the  moment 
Chorleywood  has  its  pwn  council  offices 
delightfully  situated  in  the  middle  of 
Chorleywood.  I think  the  point  of  the 
Aldenham  Parish  Council  was  that  if  a 
county  borough  was  created  then  those 
people  would  have  to  travel  right  into 
Watford  whereas  now  they  have  their 
own  council  offices  on  the  doorstep  ; but, 
of  course,  in  a rural  parish  such  as 
Aldenham  it  does  not  apply,  we  are 
still  in  a rural  district  and  we  still  have 
to  go  to  the  rural  district  council  offices. 

5388.  How  many  miles  is  it  to  St, 
Albans  and  Watford?  Is  there  anything 

in  it  in  mileage? It  is  about  the  same, 

very  roughly,  I think. — Councillor 
Cogger:  In  the  case  of  St.  Albans  we 
have  direct  rail  communication,  from 
Radlett  to  St.  Albans,  as  it  is  on  the 
same  main  line.  To  get  from  Radlett 
to  Watford  by  train  I know  people  have 
to  change,  there  is  no  direct  rail  com- 
munication. 

5389.  Is  the  railway  usually  used  to  get 

to  St.  Albans? It  is  largely,  yes,  par- 

ticularly by  children  travelling  to  school, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  There  is,  of 
course,  a very  frequent  bus  service  on 
a direct  route.' — Councillor  Gray : 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  preserv- 
ing the  parish  council,  and  this  applies 
to  all  parishes,  is  that  the  Clerk  per- 
forins a very  useful  sort  of  function  in 
directing  people  to  the  right  quarter  lo 
make  their  complaints  or  to  get  informa- 
tion. It  is  a very  valuable  office,  I 
submit,  in  any  community,  and  he  is  a 
link  between  the  public  and  the  various 
authorities.  He  is  a mine  of  informa- 
tion and  I am  sure  he  fulfils  a great 
social  function.  If  we  were  absorbed 
into  any  larger  authority  and  lost  our 
parish  council  I do  feel  that  a great  deal 
would  be  lost  besides.  I do  not  say 
this  speaking  as  a dyed-in-the-wool 
Councillor,  I am  only  one  of  one  and  a 
half  year’s  standing  myself,  but  I have 
realised  the  value  of  the  Council  since 
I have  been  on  it. 
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5390.  Mr.  Cadbury : I think  you  heard 
the  evidence  which  was  given  by  the 
Abbots  Langley  Parish  Council.  They 
were  proposing  that  even  if  they  were 
within  the  county  borough  .they  would 
wish  to  promote  legislation  to  create  a 
parish  council  within  a county  borough 
which  so  far  has  not  been  done.  I do 
not  know  whether  your  Council  has  con- 
sidered the  same  point  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Royal  Commission,  or  the 
Government  on  the  advice  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  did  include  Aldenham  in 

the  new  proposed  county  borough? 

Mr.  Ballard : It  has  no  t been  considered. 

5391.  I just  thought  as  it  had  been 
mentioned  this  morning  we  might  clear 

it. 

5392.  I was  interested  in  what  Coun- 
cillor Warwick  said  about  Borehamwood. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  we  have  evidence 
that  that  would  be  very  much  an  agreed 
scheme,  not  only  from  you  but  from 
other  people.  Would  the  transfer  of 
Borehamwood  from  either  Watford 
Rural  District  or  St.  Albans  Rural 
District  to  Elstree  be  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  County  Council  to  carry 
through  as  a boundary  change  at  County 

Council  level? About  four  years  ago 

the  Elstree  Rural  District,  Aldenham 
Parish  and  the  County  Council  all  agreed 
that  this  was  very  desirable  and  the 
County  Council  were  prepared  to  do  it 
under  their  existing  powers  but  the 
Watford  Rural  District  would  not  at  that 
time  agree  to  it  and  so  the  matter  was 
left.  In  my  view  the  County  Council 
have  the  power  to  make  that  transfer 
but,  of  course,  it  has  been  held  in 
abeyance  because  of  this  greater 
question. 

5393.  To  a lot  of  our  questions  we 

ought  to  add  the  proviso  that  some  of 
the  area  is  not  within  the  Commission’s 
area,  some  is,  some  is  not,  but  I wanted 
to  clear  the  point  that  had  agreement 
been  reached  on  this  matter  it  would 
already  have  taken  place. Yes. 

5394.  Sir  Charles  Morris'.  About 
education  ; I have  some  figures  here  and 
it  does  seem  a lot  of  your  secondary 
school  children  do  go  to  Bushey  and 
Watford.  I have  no  figures  for  those  who 
go  to  St.  Albans,  but  are  there  as  many 

who  go  to  St.  Albans? Councillor 

Mrs.  Harley : There  are  very  few  council 
children  in  our  area,  we  have  to  use 
private  schools.  There  is  such  a pressure 


on  schools  that  there  are  quite  a number 
of  private  schools,  and  children  also  go 
out  of  the  district  to  boarding  schools. 
They  have  to  do  that  because  there  are 
no  schools  available. 

5395.  You  would  not  know,  I suppose, 
whether  as  many  go  in  the  St.  Albans 

direction? It  was  very  difficult  to  get 

places  in  St.  Albans  for  some  boys  last 
year,  but  it  could  be  done.  St.  Albans 
schools  are  not  so  crowded  as  South- 
West  Herts  Distriot. 

5396.  So  the  secondary  modern  and 
technical  school  pupils  all  go  to  Bushey? 

■ Yes,  Bushey  and  Watford. 

5397.  Miss  Johnston-.  Do  they  go  by 

bus? Coaches.  They  go  by  special 

transport,  coming  and  going. 

5398.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Your  point 

is  that  in  any  case  a great  number  of 
these  children  will  in  due  course  go  to 
school  in  Radlett. 1 hope  so. 

5399.  Is  that  your  view,  that  that  is 
part  of  the  policy?  It  would  be  any- 
body’s policy,  I suppose,  that  in  due 
course  there  will  be  secondary  schools 

for  them  there. Yes.  When  the 

Council  opens  a school  then  the  numbers 
increase.  For  the  junior  school  now 
there  might  be  100  but  when  the  other 
half  is  built  there  will  probably  be  about 
250,  and  I feel  it  would  be  the  same 
with  the  secondary  school,  if  there  were 
200  going  at  first  by  the  time  the  school 
was  finished  there  might  be  500  because 
the  children  would  not  go  out  of  the 
neighbourhood,  they  would  stay  at  home. 

5400.  I think  probably  whatever 
arrangement  was  made  there  would  be 
secondary  schools  in  Radlett  and  a 
greater  number  of  children  would  go 

there. Yes.  The  site  is  reserved. — 

Mr.  Ballard:  The  County  Council  have 
promised  us  a school  but  we  have  to 
take  our  place  in  the  queue. 

5401.  There  is  a setback,  is  there  not, 

as  Mrs.  Harley  told  us? Yes. 

5402.  I think,  Mr.  Cogger,  we  have 
come  to  the  end  of  our  questions  but  it 
may  very  well  be  that  arising  out  of  the 
discussion  there  is  something  you  would 

like  to  say.' Councillor  Cogger:  Wo, 

Sir.  I think  the  points  have  been  very 
well  covered.  I cannot  add  anything  to 
what  has  been  said. 
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5403.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  are 
relying  very  largely  on  the  very  clear 
statement  which  you  gave  to  us  at  the 
beginning,  which  will  be  very  valuable 


to  us. May  I thank  you  very  much 

for  listening  to  our  evidence?  We  are 
most  grateful  for  the  opportunity  you 
have  afforded  us. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Councillor  T.  Clutterbuck 
Councillor  A.  Smith 
Councillor  F.  Tyler 
Mr.  S.  B.  Harrold 

on  behalf  of  Sarratt  Parish  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


5404.  Sir  Charles  Morris-.  Gentlemen, 
we  are  very  grateful  to  you  for  coming 
to  give  us  your  evidence  which  may  well 
be  of  very  great  value,  and  we  should 
like  to  express  our  thanks.  Our  usual 
procedure,  which  you  may  know,  is  to 
invite  you  to  make  any  statement  you 
would  like  to  make  and  marshal  your 
delegation  in  any  way  you  would  like 
in  putting  what  you  want  to  say  to  us, 
then  we  shall  ask  our  questions,  and  then 
we  shall  give  you  another  opportunity 
to  say  anything  arising  out  of  the  general 

discussion. Councillor  Clutterbuck : 

I have  a statement  which  I think  has 
been  circulated,  Sir.  May  I read  it  at 
this  stage? 

1.  The  opinions  of  the  Sarratt  Parish 
Council  have  been  put  forward  in  the 
Statement  of  Evidence  already  sub- 
mitted, and  it  is  desired  only  to  empha- 
size the  great  importance  attached  by 
the  Council,  firstly  to  their  wish  to 
remain  under  the  control  of  a higher 
authority  predominantly  rural  in  out- 
look, and  secondly  to  the  retention 
of  a Parish  Council  as  an  essential 
and  satisfactory  element  in  local 
government. 

As,  however,  in  the  course  of  the 
oral  hearings,  points  have  been  raised 
by  other  local  authorities,  it  is  desired 
to  reply  to  these  points  below. 

2.  The  present  Watford  R.D.C.  as  an 

efficient  unit. 

A number  of  statements  have  been 
made  by  witnesses  who  allege  that  the 
present  Watford  Rural  District  area  is 
awkward  in  layout  and  difficult  or 
impossible  to  administer  efficiently. 
As  far  as  we  are  aware  these  state- 
ments are  unsupported  by  facts  and 
figures,  but  are  only  personal  opinions 
of  individuals,  some  at  least  of  whom 
have  little  or  no  experience  of  the 
administration  of  this  particular 
district. 

Our  own  experience  as  a constituent 
parish  of  the  Watford  R.D.C.  does 
not  support  these  views.  As  compared 
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with  other  neighbouring  districts  of 
similar  character,  the  Watford  R.D.C. 
rates  have  usually  been  lower,  and  the 
services  provided  at  least  as  good  and 
often  better. 

The  Supplementary  Statement  by 
■the  Watford  R.D.C.  refers  to  the  lack 
of  main  drainage  and  public  lighting 
in  Sarratt.  Main  drainage  is  an  ad- 
mitted need,  but  in  this  connection  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  certain  areas 
of  high-class  residential  development 
in  the  Watford  Borough  itself  some 
1,200  yards  from  the  Town  Hall  are 
still  on  cesspool  drainage. 

With  regard  to  public  lighting  in 
Sarratt,  this  was  installed  on  a modest 
scale  some  years  ago  but  subsequently 
removed  at  the  request  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

We  claim,  therefore,  that  the  onus  of 
proving  the  inefficiency  of  the  existing 
R.D.C.  lies  with  those  who  have  made 
such  statements  and  that,  so  far,  no 
such  proof  has  been  offered. 

3.  The  viability  of  a smaller  Rural 

District. 

We  submit  that  no  evidence  has  been 
produced  by  those  who  reject  the  pos- 
sibility of  a revised  rural  district  (ex- 
cluding Watford  Rural  Parish  and 
certain  smaller  areas)  being  able  to 
form  a viable  unit. 

The  population  and  rateable  value 
of  such  a district  would  be  above  the 
average  of  rural  districts  in  England 
and  Wales  as  well  as  of  many  smaller 
urban  districts.  The  lack  of  compact- 
ness of  such  an  area  could  be  ques- 
tioned, but  this  is  a normal  feature  of 
many  rural  districts.  It  would,  in  any 
case,  be  an  improvement  on  the  Wat- 
ford R.D.C.  in  this  respect  since  it 
envisages  the  transfer  to  Watford  of 
■the  present  Watford  Rural  Parish, 
which  now  forms  an  island  well 
separated  from  the  other  three 
parishes.  These  latter,  though  not  as 
compact  as  an  .urban  area,  are  at  least 
contiguous. 
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4.  Remoteness  of  County  Administra- 
tion. 

This  point,  which  has  been  stressed 
by  witnesses  for  the  Watford  R.D.C., 
is  of  no  particular  significance  at 
parish  level. 

Most  local  government  matters  from 
the  parish  are  dealt  with  by  the  Rural 
District  Council,  and  there  is  little  need 
for  direct  contact  between  parish  and 
county. 

What,  however,  does  cause  appre- 
hension is  that  should  Sarratt  become 
part  of  a county  borough,  with  the 
consequent  disappearance  of  both 
parish  and  rural  councils,  every  matter 
of  local  government  interest  will  have 
to  be  raised  by  the  individual  at  county 
level,  whether  at  Watford  or  elsewhere. 

5.  A Watford  County  Borough  as  the 

Planning  Authority. 

The  .argument  in  the  Supplementary 
Statement  by  the  Watford  R.D.C.  that 
the  Green  Belt  would  be  safeguarded 
by  the  oveT-riding  .powers  of  the 
Minister  from  any  danger  of  violation 
from  local  pressure  appears  to  us  to  be 
weak. 

In  practice,  the  large  majority  of 
•decisions  on  'Green  Belt  and  other 
planning  matters  are  dealt  with  at 
County  level,  and  only  in  the  excep- 
tional case  of  an  appeal  is  the 
Minister’s  decision  sought.  Even  then 
the  opinion  of  the  County  Planning 
Officer  carries  much  weight. 

The  shortage  of  land  available  to 
Watford  Borough  for  housing  pur- 
poses is  not  seriously  disputed,  and  is 
confirmed  by  the  considerable  number 
of  council  houses  built  by  Watford  on 
land  outside  their  own  boundary.  Thus, 
the  maintenance  of  the  Green  Belt  in 
S W.  Herts  would  be  very  much  more 
difficult  for  a Watford  County 
Borough  than  for  a larger  and  more 
impartial  authority  such  as  the  Herts 
County  Council. 

Also,  reliance  upon  the  Minister  to 
safeguard  the  Green  Belt  from  local 
pressure  implies  a great  increase  m 
the  number  of  appeals  to  the  Ministry 
with  the  consequent  expense  to  all 
parties. 

We  are  not  questioning  the  good 
faith  of  the  Watford  Borough  and 
Rural  District  in  their  assertions  of 
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support  for  the  Green  Belt,  but  fear 
only  that,  in  future,  circumstances  may 
be  too  strong  for  them. 

6.  The  future  of  Sarratt  Parish 

The  possibility  of  the  transfer  to 
Watford  of  the  more  urbanised 
parishes  of  the  Watford  R..D.C.  has 
been  referred  to  on  several  occasions. 

In  such  a case  Sarratt  would  be 
isolated  from  its  present  associations, 
and  the  .question  of  its  future  must  be 
faced. 

The  Sarratt  Parish  Council  wish  to 
emphasise  their  conviction  that  the 
best  solution  would  be  in  the  retention 
of  a smaller  Watford  R.D.C.  as  put 
forward  in  the  Sarratt  Statement  of 
Evidence.  For  this  solution  they  claim 
that  there  is  good  evidence  that  such 
■a  unit  would  be  both  economical  and 
efficient. 

However,  should  it  appear  desirable 
to  the  Commission  that  the  present 
Watford  R.D.C.  should  disappear  as  a 
separate  entity,  the  Sarratt  Parish 
Council  submit  that  their  area  which 
is  outside  the  terms  of  reference  of  the 
present  Commission,  and  is  .now  only 
.under  consideration  as  belonging  to  the 
Watford  R.D.C.,  part  of  which  is  with- 
in these  terms  of  reference,  should  be 
free  to  explore  a possible  merger  with 
some  neighbouring  authority  having 
a more  rural  character. 

5405.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Clutter.buok,  for  your 
very  clear  statement  and,  if  I may  say 
so,  very  brief  and  to  the  point.  Would 
you  wish  any  other  members  of  your 
delegation  to  say  a word  at  this  point? 

Councillor  Tyler:  J think  most  of 

the  points  have  been  covered. 

5406.  You  would  like  us,  then,  to  ask 
some  of  our  questions  and  then  perhaps 
you  would  wish  to  say  something  again 

later? Councillor  Clutterbur.k : If 

you  please,  Sir. 

5407.  If  we  could  start  at  the  end,  so 
to  speak,  would  you  like  to  say  a little 
more  about  the  last  few  sentences.  You 
will  be  aware  that  Aldenham,  whom  we 
saw  this  morning,  have  a strong  view 
.and  look  rather  to  St.  Albans  than  Wat- 
ford, and  they  have  a view  about  which 
they  seem  to  be  quite  keen.  Ts_  it  reason- 
able to  ask  you  the  sort  of  lines  along 
which  you  would  explore  the  possibility 
of  some  other  connection,  if  it  was  felt 
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that  a smaller  R.'D.C.  was  not  appro- 
priate?  Sir,  I think  it  is  quite  plain 

— ,we  have  not  mentioned  names  in  this 
connection— .but  1 think  the  R.D.C.  with 
whom  we  should  seek  to  join  would  be 
the  Hemel  Hempstead  R.D.C.  which 
adjoins  us  on  the  north-west.  We  join 
the  Amersham  R.D.C.  but  that  is  over 
the  county  boundary.  I think  the  Hemel 
Hempstead  R.D.C.,  which  touches  our 
boundaries  for  a considerable  distance, 
would  be  the  obvious  choice. 

5408.  You  probably  know  that  the 
Aldenham  people  feel  that  they  are 
really  a very  rural  area.  That  is  their 
view  and  they  feel  the  St.  Albans  R.D.C. 
is,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  a rural  area, 
so  they  feel  they  would  be  happy  with 
one  another.  Is  it  your  view  that  the 
Hemel  Hempstead  area  is  likely  to 
remain  really  rural,  so  that  you  would 

be  happy  together? Yes.  I think,  as 

far  as  we  can  say  anything  of  an  area 
so  close  to  London  we  would  say  Hemel 
Hempstead  would  remain  rural  and  we 
hope  would  be  likely  to  remain  rural. 

I understand  they  do  not  contemplate 
any  change  in  their  own  general  char- 
acteristics but  we  have  not  of  course 
approached  them  in  any  form  at  this 
stage. 

5409.  There  is  a general  feeling,  is 
there  not,  that  the  size  of  new  towns 
and  so  on  will  probably  become  larger 
and  therefore  there  will  be  a tendency 
for  rural  districts  around  to  be  affected 

by  growing  new  towns? Yes.  I 

understand  that  the  limit  for  the  Hemel 
Hempstead  new  town  has  been  more  or 
less  agreed  by  the  county  planning 
department  and  we  believe  there  is  an 
intention  to  keep  the  area  of  the  Hemel 
Hempstead  new  town  at  its  present  level. 

5410.  That  does  raise  the  point  of  the 
green  belt  and  who  will . be  the  most 
doughty  defender  of  the  green  belt  in 
your  part  of  the  world.  It  rather  looks 
as  if  some  people  feel  that  the  main 
temptation  to  Watford  to  absorb  little 
bits  of  the  green  belt  would  be  to  house 
its  own  people,  that  the  main  temptation 
to  the  Hertfordshire  County  would  be 
to  consider  what  should  be  done  about 
the  green  belt  in  this  part  of  the  world 
because  of  London  and  national  claims 
on  it ; that  is  to  say,  the  difficulty  of  deal- 
ing with  the  population  of  London  con- 
sidered on  a national  level.  Clearly 
some  people  are  afraid,  it  looks  from  our 
evidence,  that  Hertfordshire  may  have  to 


give  way  a good  deal  to  a great  increase 

of  population  in  the  green  belt. 1 

am  afraid  there  is  undoubtedly  that 
possibility. 

5411.  Some  people  think,  that  while 
Watford  will  only  be  concerned  with  its 
own  population,  Hertfordshire  will  have 
to  face  the  problem  of  these  vast  num- 
bers and  are  more  likely  to  give  way — 

so  some  people  fear — than  Watford. 

I would  not  like  to  express  an  opinion, 
Sir,  on  the  relative  strength  of  two 
authorities  in  that  matter. 

5412.  But  at  any  rate  your  view  is 
that  you  would  be  happier  as  part  of 
an  R.D.C.  in  Hertfordshire,  even  in 
spite  of  this  safeguarding  of  the  green 

belt? Yes,  Sir.  We  know  from 

practical  experience  that  the  Herts 
County  Council  have  a policy  for  the 
green  belt  and  enforce  it  with  consider- 
able strictness.  We  have  no  evidence 
of  course  on  how  the  County  Borough 
of  Watford  would  be  able  to  compare 
with  that. 

5413.  Miss  Johnston : May  I ask 

where  the  Hemel  Hempstead  R.D.C. 

offices  are? In  the  centre  of  Hemel 

Hempstead,  Madam. 

5414.  How  would  the  communica- 
tions be? They  would  be  on  the 

average  slightly  longer  from  Abbots 
Langley  which  would  be  the  main  bulk 
of  the  proposed  new  R.D.C.,  possibly 
rather  closer  or  equal  to  the  present 
distance  to  Watford,  from  the  Aldenham 
Parish  a little  longer,  and  from  Sarratt 
a little  longer ; and  at  the  present  state 
undoubtedly  the  communications  to 
Watford  are  more  frequent  than  to 
Hemel  Hempstead. 

5415.  Mr.  Lawson : What  is  the 

population  of  the  Hemel  Hempstead 

Rural  District? About  13,800,  Sir,  I 

think.  It  is  something  under  14,000. 

5416.  I would  like  to  come  to  the 
earlier  part  about  the  smaller  rural  dis- 
trict. I was  going  to  ask  you  whether 
you  could  perhaps  expand  a little  from 
a geographical  point  of  view  as  to  what 
you  have  in  mind  about  the  possibility 
of  a smaller  rural  district.  That  is  yout 
other  alternative.  I have  a map  in  front 
of  me,  if  you  could  perhaps  give  us 

the  sort  of  thing  you  have  in  mind. 

On  the  general  question  of  the  shape  of 
the  district  as  compared  with  the  present 
rural  district  we  think  that  the  smaller 
rural  district  would  be  rather  more  com- 
pact because  it  would  lose  the  isolated 
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island  of  Watford  Rural  Parish  to  the 
south-east  of  Watford  Borough.  That 
is  at  'present  completely  separated  from 
other  parts  of  the  rural  district.  The 
remaining  three  parishes  of  Aldenham, 
Abbots  Langley  and  Sarratt— although 
there  is  some  neck  of  land  between 
Aldenham  and  Abbots  Langley— are  at 
least  touching  and  have  reasonably  good 
roads  and  several  trunk  roads  not  yet 
constructed,  which  would  make  com- 
munication between  the  various  parts  of 
the  rural  district  perhaps  less  difficult 
than  it  would  seem  from  just  the  bare 
shape  on  the  map.  There  are  good 
trunk  roads  running  from  Abbots 
Langley  towards  Aldenham  and  out 
towards  St.  Albans  and  quite  reasonable 
connections  between  the  Sarratt  Parish 
and  the  south-west  of  the  area  and 
Abbots  Langley. 

5417.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Supposing  it 
was  felt  that  the  same  arguments  which 
disposed  of  Watford  Rural  Parish  would 
apply  very  strongly  to  at  least  parts  of 
Abbots  Langley,  you  would  still  feel  your 
argument  was  all  right?  There  are  parts 
of  Abbots  Langley  really  closely  tied  to 

Watford  on  the  other  side. Yes,  they 

are  separated  by,  I think,  a small  but 
quite  definite  green  belt  and  we  have  not 
regarded  them  as  of  quite  the  same 
character  as  Watford  Rural  Parish, 
mainly  on  population  basis.  The  average 
in  Abbots  Langley  is,  I think,  about 
three  to  the  acre,  if  you  take  the  whole, 
as  against  12  or  14  to  the  acre  in 
Watford  Rural  Parish. 

5418.  But  this  particular  part  of 
Abbots  Langley  just  across  the  airport 
is  fairly  urban,  is  it  not? — —It  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  urban  but  we  were 
hoping  that  in  our  reduced  rural  district 
we  could  not  afford  to  detach  all  the 
urban  pieces  because  the  rural  pieces 
would  undoubtedly  be  too  small  to  stand 
on  their  own.  We  envisaged  the  more 
urbanised  part  of  Abbots  Langley  as 
being  a sort  of  centre  of  our  new  rural 
district. 

Mr.  Lawson:  That  really  clears  what 
I immediately  wanted  to  know,  thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

5419.  Sir  Charles  Morris : It  is  very 
interesting  that  you  are  really  defending 

the  old  rural  district. Yes,  Sir,  we 

are,  and  we  feel  that  the  maintenance  of 
that  type  of  local  government  with  its 


parish  council  would  be  preferable  even 
at  the  cost  of  possibly  a certain  increase 
in  our  rates.  It  is  a very  strong  feeling 
which  I feel  is  not  very  well  understood 
perhaps  by  an  urban  council. 

5420.  Just  to  illustrate  the  sort  of 
point,  could  you  tell  us  what  led  the 
local  people  to  want  to  get  rid  of  the 
street  lights?  I .think  you  told  us  that 

That  is  so.  I think  they  felt  that 

they  were  not  particularly  efficient. 
They  certainly  caused  a charge  on  the 
rates,  although  a small  one,  and  I think 
it  was  generally  felt  that  they  served  no 
useful  purpose.  May  I ask  Councillor 
Tyler ; he  was  more  concerned  with 
that. — Councillor  Tyler:  From  a 

geographical  point  of  view  Sarratt  is 
strung  out — you  have  a section  of 
approximately  half  a mile  where  they 
would  be  applicable,  then  another  break 
of  three  quarters  of  a mile  before  they 
would  be  applicable  again,  and  the 
general  view  was  that  the  dark  spots 
were  better  all  over  than  in  patches.  In 
places  where  we  could  not  put  them, 
people  thought  they  were  assisting  in 
paying  rates  for  something  they  were  not 
getting.  It  did  look  rather  a bodged  .type 
of  job,  to  be  perfectly  candid,  though 
that  is  many  years  ago.  It  did  look 
more  like  a funfair  than  a form  of 
lighting  for  a village  like  Sarratt. 

5421.  Could  you  tell  us  what  in  your 
view,  as  a rough  idea,  are  the  pros  and 
cons  of  a more  expensive  sewerage 
system?  I take  it  that  it  would  be  an 

expensive  area  in  which  to  have  one. 

Councillor  Clutlerbuck:  It  undoubtedly 
would,  Sir,  because  of  the  geographical 
features.  It  had  been  in  the  minds  of  the 
rural  district  for  some  years  that  we 
should  have  main  drainage  in  Sarratt. 
There  was  a scheme  prepared  some  three 
or  four  years  ago  which  would  have 
covered  approximately  50  per  cent  of 
the  houses  which  could  be  reached. 
That  was  suspended  when  the  financial 
restrictions  came  and  has  since  been 
revised  and  will,  we  hope,  come  into 
force.  We  appreciate  the  capital  cost  of 
such  a scheme  but  we  believe  that  when 
it  is  balanced  against  the  large  cost 
which  we  pay  now  for  cesspit  emptying 
there  will  not  be  a great  deal  of 
difference  in  it.  In  addition  of  course 
there  is  the  improved  convenience. 

5422.  In  this  sort  of  respect,  if  you 
looked  in  the  Hemel  Hempstead  direc- 
tion, the  rural  parishes  in  the  R.D.C. 
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would  be  very  like  yours  in  these 

respects,  would  they? Yes,  Sir.  X 

cannot  say  very  much  about  the 
drainage  in  all  -the  constituent  parishes ; 
but  generally  speaking  they  are  of  a 
similar  type  to  Sarratt  Parish,  small 
units  of  perhaps  1,000  or  1,500  people, 
with  their  own  parish  councils. 

5423.  And  that  is  what  your  people 
really  would  like  to  have  in  future? 

Yes,  Sir,  it  is  what  we  always  have 

been  and  we  think  that  meets  our  needs. 

5424.  Miss  Johnston : Are  the  people 

in  the  parish  mainly  agricultural  or  do 
they  go  and  work  in  Watford  or  else- 
where?  The  largest  part  of  the  parish 

in  area  is  agricultural  'but  the  actual 
numbers  of  people  employed  purely  on 
agriculture  are  not  a large  .proportion. 
Probably  the  bulk  of  the  people  work 
either  in  one  of  the  factory  areas  along 
■the  Kings  Langley  valley  or  towards 
Watford  or  Rickmansworth,  or  in  shops 
or  businesses  in  one  of  those  towns,  and 
a much  smaller  section  goes  to  London 
for  business.  The  actual  number 
employed  in  agriculture  is  perhaps  50 — 

I am  guessing  rather — but  I should  say 
perhaps  50  to  60  people  in  the  parish 
could  be  really  described  as  agricultural 
workers. 

5425.  The  ones  who  go  to  London,  do 

they  have  to  go  to  Watford  to  get 
there? Croxley  Green,  Rickmans- 

worth, are  the  nearest  stations  and 
Watford  would  be  about  two  miles 
further;  .that  would  be  six  to  Watford 
against  four  to  Croxley  Green  and 
Rickmansworth. 

5426.  Are  there  good  bus  services? 
There  is  a reasonable  bus  service  be- 
tween Sarratt  and  Croxley  Green  and 
Watford,  but  not  so  good  to  Rickmans- 
worth— it  involves  a change  to  get  there 
by  .bus. 

5427.  Sir  Charles  Morris : What  about 

Hemel  Hempstead? That  is  a through 

bus,  Sir,  -but  not  very  frequent  at  the 
moment.  There  is  not  a great  demand. 

5428.  Miss  Johnston : People  would  go 

to  Watford  to  shop? Yes,  the 

majority,  I should  say,  as  Watford  is 
mostly  used  for  shopping.  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead is,  I think,  coming  up  in  popu- 
larity, partly  .because  of  the  prices  there 
and  the  less  crowded  conditions  for 
people  with  motors.  We  have  the  park- 
ing problem  and  congestion  in  Watford, 


which  deters  people.  I believe  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  people  do  prefer 
Hemel  Hempstead  and  probably  would 
be  even  larger,  were  the  communications 
a little  better  than  they  are  now. 

5429.  What  about  the  schools? We 

took  entirely  at  the  moment  to  the  South- 
west Herts  Division  which  is  centred  in 
Watford.  There  is  only  one  Church  of 
England  aided  school,  for  the  junior 
school  in  Sarratt  itself.  All  the  children 
oyer  eleven  go  to  the  Durrants  School 
at  Croxley  Green.  There  are  about  100 
children  in  the  Sarratt  primary  school. 

5430.  Sir  Charles  Morris-.  And  that 

would  .be  four  miles? Nearly  four 

miles  to  the  school.  They  are  taken  by 
bus. 

5431.  And  the  grammar  school  child- 
ren .go  to  Watford? Rickmansworth 

or  Watford,  mostly  Rickmansworth. 

5432.  What  is  the  feeling  of  your 
people  about  this  educational  service  and 
what  is  the  future?  On  the  plans  of 
the  county,  would  you  .be  likely  in  due 
course  to  have  .a  secondary  school  of 

your  own? 1 do  not  think  we  should 

ever  justify  that.  We  should  not  have 
enough  population,  I think,  to  justify  a 
secondary  school  of  our  own.  The 
school  numbers  and  the  population  are 
growing  only  slightly,  and  at  certain 
seasons  they  even  -decline.  We  do  not 
contemplate  a large  increase,  because  of 
green  belt  restrictions  on  our  popula- 
tion, and  it  is  unlikely  we  should  ever 
qualify  for  a secondary  school  of  our 
own.  There  is  a large  one  at  Kings 
Langley,  near  H-unton  Bridge,  going  up, 
and  another  at  Kings  Langley. 

5433.  I think  you  told  us  you  had 
about  a hundred  primary  schoolchildren? 
Aboult  -that,  Sir. 

5434.  So  that  your  secondary  school 
population  would  probably  be  about  70 

to  80? It  would  be,  I think,  .about 

80. 

5435.  And  that,  you  imagine,  would 

not  be  likely  to  attract  a secondary 
school  to  Sarratt,  and  I imagine  you  are 
right. 1 am  not  an  authority  on  edu- 

cation, Six,  but  I do  not  think  it  is  done 
with  .that  size. 

5436.  But  the  children  have  to  travel? 
Yes,  they  have  to  travel. 

5437.  Mr.  Lawson : How  would  Hert- 
ford County  organise  education  in  these 
new  .proposals  if  Watford  were  a county 
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borough?  Have  you  envisaged  how  your 
education  would  he  organised?— — -No, 
Sir.  I am  afraid  we  have  not  taken  that 
into  consideration.  We  rather  hoped 
that  would  be  a problem  for  the  county. 

5438.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Suppose, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  Aldenham 
view  was  accepted  that  they  should  look 
towards  St.  Albans  R.D.C.,  and  your 
view  was  accepted  that  you  should  look 
towards  Hemel  Hempstead  R.D.C., 
would  the  schools  probably  work  out 

all  night? Yes,  although  in  that  case 

you  have  mentioned,  Sir,  if  it  is  found 
that  Aldenham  should  be  transferred  to 
St.  Albans  Rural,  I do  not  think  that  we 
could  probably  sustain  our  case  for  a 
separate  R.D.C.  composed  only  of  the 
present  area  of  Abbots  Langley  and  Sar- 
ratt. There  are  about  12,000  population 
in  Aldenham  which  bring  our  figures  up 
to  something  we  would  consider  a viable 
unit  of  20,000  to  22,000  population. 
Without  that  I feel  we  should  have  rather 
a weak  case. 

5439.  You  would  then  have  probably 

to  see  whether  you  could  not  look  to- 
wards Hemel  Hempstead. 1 think  we 

should,  in  that  case. 

5440.  And  you  think,  on  that  plan, 
the  school  problem  can  probably  be 
solved?— Yes.  Hemel  Hempstead  is 
in  the  Herts  County  Council  area  and 
the  children  would  be  diverted  there. 

5441.  It  does  not  come  into  our  area 

and  I am  afraid  my  geographical  know- 
ledge is  not  very  great. 1 am  not  very 

well  up  myself  on  the  educational 
arrangements,  I am  afraid. 

5442.  Mr.  Lawson  \ What  about  hous- 
ing? Would  you  like  to  say  anything 
about  that  under  your  two  alternative 
proposals? — — Only  that  the  three 
parishes  of  Aldenham,  Abbots  Langley 
and  Sarratt  under  the  present  county  plan 
are  almost  entirely  green  belt.  We 
strongly  support  the  continuance  of  that 
policy,  and  that  inevitably  means  that 
there  will  not  be  a great  increase  in  the 
population  in  any  of  those  districts.  We 
think  that  possibly  the  Minister — we  do 
not  know — may  allow  a certain  amount 
of  building  on  land  which  is  close  in  to 
existing  residential  land,  or  infilling,  but 
generally  speaking  we  do  not  anticipate 
that  any  substantial  building  would  be 
permitted,  because  we  should  be  almost 
entirely  an  R.D.C.  composed  of  green 
belt  land.  Therefore  we  do  not  expect 


the  population  to  grow.  We  would,  I 
think,  support  the  county  policy  that 
housing  should  he  permitted  mainly  for 
agricultural  workers  and  workers  who 
have  to  live  in  the  parish,  doctors,  nurses, 
schoolmasters ; that  those  services  should 
be  housed,  and  we  would  also  I think 
agree  that  the  housing  of  the  natural 
increase  in  population  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  rural  district.  That 
would  not  be  a very  great  problem,  as 
it  is  in  other  parishes,  because  we  do 
not  contemplate  a very  rapid  increase 
in  the  population,  not  so  rapid  as  takes 
place  perhaps  in  other  districts,  but  there 
again  we  feel  we  should  be  entirely  at 
the  disposal  of  the  county  plan. 

5443.  You  feel,  in  short,  that  you  have 
enough  places  for  infilling  and  that  type 
of  thing  to  take  care  of  the  moderate 

increase  in  population? We  have 

enough  land  which  is  partly  infilling  and 
partly  so  close  to  the  centre  of  Sarratt 
that  it  could,  I think,  be  built  on  and 
make  a more  compact  body  of  building 
in  Sarratt,  though  it  may  technically  be 
just  in  the  green  belt ; but  we  think  we 
could  find  enough  land  for  our  reason- 
able requirements  on  building  without  in 
any  way  spoiling  the  character  of  the 
village.  In  fact  there  are  sites  now  avail- 
able for  about  18  or  20  council  houses 
and  they  have  had  planning  approval  but 
we  are  only  waiting  because  the  Ministry 
will  not  allow  further  building  on  that 
scale  until  we  get  main  drainage.  We 
do  not  anticipate  being  really  short  of 
land  in  Sarratt  itself. 

5444.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  There  will, 
I suppose,  have  to  be  more  population 
moved  out  of  London  and  somebody  will 
have  to  find  sites  on  which  to  house  it. 
Your  view  is  that  you  have  been 
nominated  a green  belt  area  and  you 
would  like  to  stick  to  that  and  the  further 
movements  of  population  will  have  to 

go  further  out? 1 think,  Sir,  there  is 

no  other  conclusion  possible  if  one  sticks 
to  the  green  belt,  as  they  do. 

5445.  But  you  will  want  not  only  to 
protect  yourselves  but  all  the  R.D.Cs. 
you  may  adjoin ; that  is  to  say,  because 
you  and  Aldenham  would  like  to  look 
outwards  for  your  affiliation,  you  want 
the  populations  pushed  further  out  still. 

1 think  it  would  have  to  be  beyond 

the  confines  of  the  Greater  London  green 
belt  plan.  Whether  that  would  clear  be- 
yond Hemel  Hempstead  Rural  I could 
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not  say  without  looking  at  the  map. 
There  is  an  outer  green  belt  I believe, 
further  out,  but  probably  beyond  Hemel 
Hempstead  there  would  be  land  not 
strictly  green  belt. 

5446.  Some  people  in  your  neighbour- 
hood and  the  neighbourhood  of  Alden- 
ham— a lot  of  that  population  will  have 

to  go  into  Hertfordshire  somewhere. 

Yes,  Sir.  I think  that  is  so.  They  will 
have  to  move  out  undoubtedly  into  some 
part  of  Hertfordshire  but  not,  we  hope, 
into  the  actual  metropolitan  green  belt. 

5447.  Yes,  I think  you  have  made 
your  position  very  clear.  You  would  say 
on  the  whole — if  I might  just  tidy  up 
the  education  situation — that  your  people 
are  quite  happy  with  the  position,  bear- 
ing in  mind  all  the  circumstances.  They 
have  reconciled  themselves  to  the  children 
of  secondary  school  age  moving  about 
and  that  in  any  case,  whatever  the  situa- 
tion on  local  government,  they  probably 

have  to  put  up  with  it  anyway. Yes, 

Sir.  I think  we  have  always  had  only 
a very  small  church  school,  now  turned 
into  an  aided  school,  and  for  a very 
long  time  we  have  not  had  education 
within  the  parish  for  our  over  elevens. 
There  is  good  transport  and  good  facili- 
ties for  them  to  neighbouring  areas  and 
I do  not  think  that  would  be  in  any  way 
a grievance,  if  we  could  not  have  our 
own  secondary  school. — Councillor 
Tyler:  Sir,  at  the  secondary  school  that 
has  been  built,  there  is  space  there  now 
reserved  for  a growth  of  the  school — 
I think  “ units  ” is  the  term — to  put 
extra  units  on  the  building. — Councillor 
Clutterbuck : That  is  the  primary  school, 
not  the  secondary. 

5448.  Mr.  Lawson : Have  you  con- 
sidered the  housing  problems  of  Abbots 
Langley  if  you  went  ahead  with  this 
reduced  rural  district?  Their  problems 

might  be  greater  than  yours,  1 think. 

T think,  if  you  take  the  same  percentage 
of  natural  increase  and  allow  that 
natural  increase  to  be  housed  within  the 
parish,  undoubtedly  they  would  have 
more  pressure  on  their  land  than  we 
should.  But  on  the  question  whether  we 
are  prepared  to  face  the  conclusion  that 
natural  increase  must  possibly  be  housed 
outside  the  parish  where  their  parents 
lived  if  the  alternative  means  any  con- 
siderable breaching  of  the  green  belt — we 
would  regard  it  to  be  more  important  to 
keep  the  green  belt  even  if  all  the  families 
at  present  in  the  district  could  not  be 


housed  there,  because  we  realise  that  in 
time  the  population  will  increase  and 
the  situation  will  become  such  that  either 
the  green  belt  must  go  or  the  children  of 
original  settlers,  so  to  speak,  must  go. 

5449.  But  if  Abbots  Langley  went  in 
with  Watford  they  would  have  access  to 
Watford  housing  list,  would  they  not? 

Yes,  undoubtedly.  But  there  again 

we  submit  that  Watford  has  not  very 
much  spare  land  for  building  within  their 
own  boundaries  and  they  have  a con- 
siderable pressure  on  their  own  boun- 
daries and  they  have  a considerable 
pressure  on  their  own  building ; and  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  the  arrival  of 
Abbots  Langley,  which  I think  has  a 
housing  list  of  some  three  or  four 
hundred  applications,  on  top  of  the 
Watford  commitments  would  help  the 
new  county  borough.  I think  it  would  be 
as  much  of  a disadvantage  as  an 
advantage. 

5450.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  But 

whether  you  are  right  or  wrong,  you  are 
clearly  more  frightened  of  Watford  and 
the  problems  of  Watford  than  of 
London  and  the  problems  of  London? 
You  are  more  afraid  Watford  people 
might  move  out  in  your  direction  than 

the  problem  of  London  overspill? 

As  a very  small  parish,  Sir,  we  feel  we 
are  not  competent  to  judge  or  give  any 
opinion  as  to  how  London  is  to  be  dealt 
with.  It  is  just  too  large  for  us.  Our 
immediate  interest  of  course  is  with 
Watford. 

5451.  I really  think,  Mr.  Clutterbuck, 

we  have  asked  you  all  we  ought  to  take 
your  time  over.  You  have  in  your  sup- 
plementary statement  made  your  view 
very  clear — whether  you  are  right  or 
wrong  at  every  point  we  all  have  to  think 
more  about.  There  is  just  a last  question 
I would  like  to  ask,  if  I may.  You  do 
not  think  there  is  any  considerable 
opinion  in  Sarratt  which  would  like  to 
see  the  population  of  Sarratt  grow  sub- 
stantially?  There  is  always  a small 

section  of  course  which  will  benefit  by 
increased  trade.  I think  they  might  per- 
haps like  it.  But  my  experience.  Sir,  has 
been  that  there  is  not  a great  wish  to 
expand  to  a degree  which  would  bring 
us  into  a semi-urban  type  of  area. — 
Councillor  Tyler:  As  a matter  of  fact 
Sir,  now  the  talk  is  in  the  village  rather 
strongly  to  the  effect  that  our  rural  aspect 
will  soon  go  the  moment  we  get  main 
drainage.  They  fear  that  when  main 
drainage  comes,  the  rural  life  will  go. 
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5452.  Mr.  Lawson : Just  a question  to 

follow  up  on  the  question  the  Chairman 
iput:  is  your  Council  unanimous  or 

nearly  unanimous  on  the  submissions 

you  are  making  to  us? Councillor 

Clutterbuck : The  Council,  Sir,  is  entirely 
unanimous  on  this  submission  and  we 
hope  that  we  do  fairly  represent  the  vast 
bulk  of  opinion  in  the  parish. 

5453.  The  second  question  is,  am  I 
right  in  thinking  that  your  proposals 
might  involve  some  financial  disadvan- 
tage and  that  you  are  willing  to  face  that 

disadvantage? That  is  so,  Sir,  for  the 

privilege  of  remaining  in  our  rural  state. 


5454.  Sir  Charles  Morris : We  have,  I 
think,  finished  our  questions.  Is  there 
anything  arising  out  of  the  discussion  that 
you  or  your  colleagues  would  like 

to  say  at  this  point? Sir,  I think 

you  have  covered  all  the  points  and  we 
would  not  wish  to  say  anything  more. 
We  have  made  our  position  plain,  Sir, 
and  I would  very  much  like  to  thank 
the  Commission  for  patiently  hearing  so 
small  a village. 

Sir  Charles  Morris:  We  should  like  to 
say  how  grateful  we  are  to  you  for 
coming  and  putting  your  evidence  to  us 
so  clearly. 


( The  witnesses  withdrew J 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Councillor  H.  A.  Spengler 
Councillor  Hales 
Councillor  Hunt 
Councillor  Manchester 
Mr.  A.  N.  Ballard 

on  behalf  of  Watford  Rural  Parish  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


5455.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Gentlemen, 
you  will  know  that  our  procedure  is  to 
invite  you  to  make  any  statement  you 
would  like  to  make  to  us  and  to  call 
upon  your  colleagues  at  any  time  you 
wish.  We  should  like  you  to  be  in  charge 
of  the  proceedings  in  presenting  your 
case,  Sir,  if  you  would,  and  then  we 
should  like  to  ask  you  some  questions 
and  you  would  have  another  opportunity 
to  say  anything  you  wish  arising  out  of 

the  discussion. Councillor  Spengler: 

We  have  presented  to  you  a supplemen- 
tary statement,  Sir,  and  I think  perhaps 
if  I read  that 

5456.  Sir  Charles  Morris : We  would 
be  very  grateful  if  you  would.— — This 
we  have  prepared  in  two  parts.  The 
first  part  is  a recapitulation  of  the  nut 
of  our  case,  and  the  second  is  our  com- 
ment, very  brief,  upon  the  points  that 
have  been  put  forward  by  other  areas 
which  affect  us. 

1.  The  Parish  Council’s  views  have 
been  expressed  in  written  Statements 
dated : 

(a)  November  14th,  1956. 

( b ) June,  1958. 

(c)  May,  1959. 

2.  The  Parish  Council  desires  to 
emphasise — 

(а)  Watford  Rural  Parish  is  believed 
to  be  the  largest  parish  in  the  country 
with  a population  of  27,000,  a rateable 
value  of  £294,677,  a penny  rate  pro- 
duce of  £1,191  and  with  14,000  local 
government  electors.  It  is  part  of 
Watford  Rural  District  and  lies  along 
the  Herts/ Middlesex  borders,  south 
of  the  Borough  of  Watford. 

(б)  Watford  Rural  Distriot  is 
scattered  and  outmoded  and,  because 
of  abnormal  urban  development,  is  no 
longer  a satisfactory  local  government 
unit.  There  is  no  community  of 
interest  between  the  various  parishes 
who  all  have  widely  different  problems. 


There  is  no  focal  point  other  than  the 
Borough  of  Watford  and  the  Rural 
District  Council  can  no  longer  devote 
to  this  Parish,  now  urban  in  character, 
the  time  and  attention  its  size  and 
importance  warrants. 

3.  To  provide  an  efficient,  economic 
and  realistic  local  government  service 
for  the  Parish  only,  two  alternatives— 
which  would  satisfy  the  needs  and 
feelings  of  the  residents — appear  to  be 
available : 

(1)  a merger  with  a Watford  County 
Borough, 

(2)  the  granting  to  the  Parish  of 
Urban  Status. 

4.  My  Parish  Council  believe  that  no 
benefit  would  accrue  to  the  residents  by 
joining  Watford  Borough  as  it  is  at 
present.  But  if  Watford  Borough’s 
application  to  take  in  adjoining  areas  and 
become  a County  Borough  (or  an  “ all 
purpose  ” authority  under  any  new 
legislation)  is  granted  the  Parish  Council 
believes  that,  logically,  the  Parish  would 
have  to  become  part  of  that  new  com- 
bined district. 

The  Parish  Council  has  not  pre- 
sumed ,to  take  part  in  the  obvious 
conflict  between  the  Herts  County 
Council — who  are  opposed  to  County 
Borough  status  for  Watford — and 
Watford  Borough  Council — who  feel 
that  the  creation  of  a County  Borough 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
people.  The  Parish  Council  knows  that 
■this  important  matter  can  only  be 
settled  by  the  Royal  Commission  and 
Parliament. 

5.  If  a County  Borough  or  “all 
purpose”  authority  is  not  created  then 
the  Parish  Council  asks  that  the  Parish 
shall  become  an  Urban  District,  leaving 
the  Urban  District  Council  to  provide 
the  minor  services  and  the  County 
Council  the  major  ones. 
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The*  list  of  the  19  Urban  Districts 
in  Hertfordshire  now  submitted  shows 
that  12  have  a smaller  rateable  value 
than  Watford  Rural  Parish  and  14 
have  a smaller  population.  As  far 
as  is  known,  all  the  Urban  Districts 
shown  have  successfully  maintained 
themselves  for  over  50  years  and  pro- 
vided adequate  local  government 
services  without  undue  financial 
burden  falling  on  the  ratepayers. 
Circumstances  have  varied  in  each 
Urban  District  but  the  Parish  Council 
is  in  no  doubt  that  Watford  Rural 
Parish  could  be  maintained  as  an 
efficient  and  economic  Urban  District 
with  adequate  financial  resources  to 
provide,  in  conjunction  with  the 
County  Council,  all  the  reasonable 
needs  of  the  residents. 

Reasons  in  support  of  .the  creation 
of  an  Urban  District  are  more  fully 
set  out  in  the  Report  dated  November 
14th,  1 956  (which  has  already  been 
submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission), 
and  in  the  event  of  an  Urban  District 
being  formed  the  Parish  Council 
would  suggest  minor  boundary 
adjustments. 

6.  Finally,  the  Parish  of  Watford 
Rural  is  a compact  entity  cleanly  divided 
from  neighbouring  authorities  and  the 
Parish  Council  knows  that  the  over- 
whelming opinion  of  the  residents  and 
of  its  members  is  that  it  should  not  be 
divided  or  split  up  but  dealt  with  as 
ci  whole  and  remain  part  of 
Hertfordshire. 

Comments  of  the  Parish  Council  on 
the  Statements  of  adjoining 
Authorities 

1.  Bushev  U.D.C.  The  Parish  Council 
opposes  Bushey’s  proposals  to  take  in 
part  of  the  Parish  for  the  reasons  fully 
stated  in  the  Statement  sent  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  May  29th,  1959. 

2.  Watford  Borough  and  R.D.C.  The 

Parish  Council  does  not  desire  to  com- 
ment on  the  Statements  of  these  Authori- 
ties as  it  believes  that  the  decision,  as  to 
whether  Watford  and  adjoining  Districts 
shall  be  created  a County  Borough  is  one 
entirely  for  settlement  by  the  Royal 
Commission  and  Parliament.  The 
Parish  Council  realises,  however,  that  if 
Watford  does  obtain  County  Borough 
status  then  this  Parish  should,  logically, 
become  part  of  it.  

* Not  reproduced. 


If,  however,  the  two-tier  system  of 
local  government  is  to  be  retained  as 
desired  by  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council,  this  Parish  wishes  to  be 
created  an  Urban  District. 

3.  Rickmansworth  R.D.C.  The  Parish 
Council  cannot  accept  the  proposals  of 
the  Rickmansworth  U.D.C.  In  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  Parish.  Rickmans- 
worth suggests  that  Oxhey  Woods  should 

be  incorporated  in  their  District  but 
these  Woods  form  a wedge  leading  from 
the  outer  perimeter  to  the  heart  of  the 
Parish  and  should  always  remain  part  of 
it.  They  are  an  important  part  of  the 
breathing  space  of  the  Parish  and  are 
used  extensively  for  recreational  purposes 
by  the  residents.  They  should  always  be 
retained  as  such  and  there  would  be  a 
serious  danger  if  the  Woods  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  control  of  another 
Authority. 

The  Parish  Council  would  raise  no 
objection  if  the  Royal  Commission  felt 
that  minor  boundary  adjustments 
should  take  place  in  the  south  west 
corner  of  the  Parish. 

4.  Hertfordshire  County  Council. 
Having  regard  to  the  Parish  Council’s 
views  in  connection  with  the  County 
Borough  proposals  already  expressed, 
there  appears  no  need  to  comment  on  the 
Statement  of  Evidence  of  this  Council, 
who  desire  to  retain  the  two-tier  system 
of  local  government. 

5.  Sarratt  Parish  Council.  It  does  not 
seem  to  the  Parish  Council  that  Sarratt’s 
suggestion,  that  a smaller  Watford  Rural 
District  should  be  created,  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  residents  or  produce 
an  effective  local  government  unit,  in 
view  of  the  scattered  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed area. 

5457.  Sir  Charles  Morris'.  Thank  you 
very  much.  I think  that  has  made  a 
number  of  points  clear,  for  which  we  are 
very  grateful.  Would  any  of  your  col- 
leagues like  to  add  anything  at  this  stage? 

Councillor  Hales'.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

would  like  to  make  the  point  that  the 
difficulty  on  the  three-tier  government 
we  have  at  the  moment  is  in  finding 
sufficient  numbers  of  public-spirited  and 
able  people  to  take  part  in  local 
government.  So  far  as  the  county 
council  is  concerned  that  is  exceptionally 
difljcult  because  they  have  large  distances 
to  travel  and  have  to  devote  daytimes  to 
meetings  of  the  council.  We  find  that 
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a real  obstacle  to  getting  really  good 
representation. — Councillor  Hunt : Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  true  to  say  as  regards  the 
Watford  Rural  and  Parish  Council  and 
the  Rural  District  Council  and  the  Herts 
County  Council,  through  this  three-tier 
system  we  find  that  amenities  are 
seriously  lacking  within  the  parish.  As 
an  instance  South  Oxhey  has  been  in 
being  as  a development  of  the  L.C.C.  for 
the  last  eleven  years  and  there  is  no 
provision  at  this  stage  for  the  develop- 
ment of  playing  fields  for  the  children, 
apart  from  other  adult  amenities.  We 
feel  that  when  the  Rural  Council  make 
representation  to  the  County  Council 
the  essence  of  the  request  is  lost  sight  of 
by  the  time  it  reaches  the  responsible 
authority.  By  eliminating,  as  it  were, 
the  procedure  of  going  through  the 
various  stages  we  would  get  far  better 
service  on  the  other  points  outlined  to 
the  Royal  Commission.' — Councillor 
Manchester-.  I would  also  like  to  add  a 
point,  which  is  that  in  an  area  with  a 
large  population  quite  a number  of 
matters  inevitably  become  referred  to  the 
Parish  Council  which  are  outside  the 
terms  of  reference  of  a Parish  Council. 
Such  matters  have  to  be  referred  either 
to  the  Rural  District  or  the  County 
Council,  with  inevitable  delays  and  pos- 
sibility of  frustration,  because  the  full 
implications  of  the  request  are  not  appre- 
ciated by  the  higher  authority. 

5458.  Sir  Charles  Morris-.  If  I may 

take  a very  general  point  to  begin  with, 
the  centre  of  your  view  is  really  that  the 
existing  set-up  in  the  Watford  Rural 
District  is  particularly  unsuitable  to  your 
parish? That  is  so. 

5459.  It  may  or  not  be  unsuitable  to 

other  parishes  but  it  is  certainly  in  your 
view  unsuitable  to  yours,  one  of  the 
reasons  being  that  your  parish  has  a 
large  population,  is  fairly  urban  and  it 
expects  of  its  form  of  local  government 
rather  more  than  is  practical  to  achieve 
at  present ; but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
your  main  point  is  that  this  set-up  is 
unsuitable,  especially  to  you,  you  are 
against  the  proposal  from  Sarratt  that 
the  rest  of  the  rural  district  might  be 
viable  and  continue  alone.  You  are 
making  that  point  as  well? Council- 

lor Spengler : That  is  true.  I would  say 
the  Parish  Council  did  not  make  that 
statement  as  dogmatically  perhaps  as 
some  of  the  others  they  have  made  but 
generally  speaking  they  have  themselves 


in  the  past  suffered  from  the  defects  of  a 
scattered  unit  and  they  would  be 
extremely  hesitant  to  find  favor  in  an- 
other scattered  unit  being  created,  even 
though  this  should  not  include  them- 
selves. 

5460.  You  tell  us  that  if  the  county 

borough  proposal  went  forward  you 
would  be  quite  willing  to  form  part  of 
the  county  borough? That  is  so. 

5461.  If  it  does  not  go  forward,  you 
would  like  to  become  an  urban  district 
in  Hertfordshire?  Is  it  reasonable  to 
ask  you  which  your  Council  and  your 

people  would  prefer? 1 think  the 

majority  view  on  this  particular  matter  is 
that  we  are  very  much  in  two  minds. 
We  see  these  two  as  fairly  equal  alterna- 
tives. But  I think  I would  be  fair  in 
saying  the  majority  view  is  that  we  would 
prefer  to  be  with  the  Watford  county 
borough,  with  the  advantages  of  all  the 
services  controlled  by  a centre  no  more 
than  three  miles  away,  which  would  out- 
weigh the  loss  of  having  the  larger  local 
government  unit  and  perhaps  smaller 
representation. 

5462.  You  have  a very  considerable 

number  of  London  nominated  tenants  in 
the  L.C.C.  estate? That  is  so. 

5463.  Have  they  become  Watford 
Rural  people  or  are  they  still  London 

conscious? When  you  say  Watford 

Rural,  I presume  you  mean  Watford 
Rural  District. 

5464.  I mean  in  this  case,  your  parish. 

It  is  certainly  true  to  say  they  feel 

they  are  Hertfordshire  people,  that  they 
are  living  in  a parish  in  Hertfordshire, 
but  it  would  not  be  true  to  say  they  felt 
part  of  a particular  rural  district.  That 
is  part  of  our  case. 

5465.  I was  thinking  of  the  parish 
rather  than  the  district.  Do  they  feel 
pretty  friendly  to  Watford,  the  borough? 

Yes,  they  feel  they  have  very  real 

connections  with  Watford  Borough. 

5466.  And  they  are  very  parish  con- 
scious in  relation  to  your  parish? 

Yes,  I think  they  are  probably  at  least 
as  parish  conscious  as  most  areas  like 
this  are.  Of  course  one  has  to  say  this 
is  very  definitely  an  urban  area  and  not 
a rural  area,  therefore  one  cannot  expect 
quite  the  same  degree  of  enthusiasm  one 
would  expect  in  a village.  Nevertheless 
there  is  a considerable  amount  of  parish 
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consciousness  and  the  councillors  spend 
a great  deal  of  time  attending  to  their 
constituents’  requests. 

5467.  So  the  Council’s  proceedings  are 

very  lively  affairs? 1 would  say  that 

was  true. 

5468.  Do  you  have  long  meetings? 

Our  meetings  normally  start  at  7.30 

and  go  on  to  9 o’clock,  and  have  on 
occasion  gone  on  to  10  o'clock. 

5469.  How  often  do  you  meet? 

Once  every  two  months  at  the  moment, 
but  in  addition  to  that,  of  course,  we 
have  several  committees,  one  dealing  with 
amenities  in  general,  another  one  of 
course  has  been  devoting  its  attention  to 
boundaries,  and  a third  one  is  looking 
after  a new  proposal  for  a social  centre 
in  the  midst  of  the  parish. — Councillor 
Hales:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  relation  to  the 
question  about  whether  Londoners  feel 
they  belong  to  Watford,  X think  the  main 
thing  is  that  they  find  in  Watford  the 
things  they  used  to  have  in  London ; 
so,  while  they  have  the  woods  and  so  on 
around  about  them,  they  go  to  Watford 
for  the  football  and  things  towns  usually 
enjoy,  and  many  people  think  Watford  is 
the  local  government  centre. — Councillor 
Hunt:  In  the  early  days  of  the  South 
Oxhey  L.C.C.  development  the  residents, 
when  they  did  have  any  queries,  were 
going  along  to  the  Watford  Town  Hall, 
thinking  that  was  the  local  authority 
which  was  dealing  with  that  particular 
area  and  they  were  rather  amazed  to  find 
that  they  were  directed  to  another 
authority,  namely  the  Watford  Rural 
District  Council,  which  was  still  within 
the  vicinity  of  the  Watford  Borough. 
They  were  disillusioned  to  think  that 
although  they  were  allied  in  that  respect 
to  Watford,  they  still  had  to  go  to  Wat- 
ford for  their  various  complaints  and 
services,  but  not  the  Town  Hall. 

5470.  Miss  Johnston : Do  the  London 
people  mix  with  the  local  people  much? 
Yes. 

5471.  Are  their  schools  common? 

Councillor  Hales:  I think  this  is  very 
important  in  relation  to  the  proposals 
Bushey  Council  made.  In  the  beginning 
there  was  a great  deal  of  animosity  and 
over  a period  of  years  there  was  quite 
considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
various  local  people  to  try  to  bring  the 
two  communities  together.  It  is  true 
to  say  that  in  recent  times,  the  last 
three  years,  there  has  been  a community 
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interest  between  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood. The  churches  and  everything  are 
situated  on  the  estate  and  people  come 
from  the  Carpenders  Park  Ward  to  the 
estate  for  everything.  We  d.id  feel,  when 
this  proposal  came  along,  that  the  most 
pernicious  thing  about  it  was  that  after 
all  this  long  struggle  to  make  a single 
community,  there  was  something  coming 
along  to  divide  them  again,  and  that 
was  our  first  objection  to  this  proposal 
of  Bushey. — Councill  Manchester:  I 

would  like  to  add  something,  if  I may, 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  question  of  edu- 
cation. As  you  will  be  aware,  the  parish 
is  divided  into  four  wards.  One  of  tKose 
wards  which  is  on  the  north  of  the  area 
immediately  adjoining  Watford  may  be 
slightly  different  from  an  educational 
point  of  view  in  that  the  children  in 
that  section  basically  go  into  Watford 
Borough  for  all  schooling,  as  apart  from 
a small  primary  school,  but  even  now 
there  is  a tendency  for  the  occasional 
parent  to  take  advantage  of  the  rather 
better  'buildings  which  are  to  be  found 
on  the  L.C.C.  estate  schools  and  send 
them  there.  So  far  as  the  adult  popula- 
tion goes,  possibly  when  the  L.C.C.  estate 
was  first  built  there  might  have  been 
a certain  amount  of  resentment  that 
such  an  area  should  have  built  schools, 
the  older  area  where  people  basically 
own  their  own  houses,  but  gradually 
because  of  the  improved  shopping  facili- 
ties and  other  facilities  there  has  been 
an  increasing  interest  in  all  aspects  of 
public  life  with  the  centre  of  the  parish, 
which  is  on  the  L.C.C.  estate. 

5472.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  You  think 
the  new  schools  have  played  a con- 
siderable part  in  that? Not  yet. 

There  is  a gradual  tendency.  It  has 
only  begun,  in  my  experience,  during  the 
last  two  years,  but  gradually  one  sees 
more  children  taking  advantage  of  the 
new  schools  rather  than  the  older  schools 
in  Watford  Borough.— -Councillor  Hunt: 
If  I might  enlarge,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
regards  the  education  at  the  schools,  the 
position  is  that  there  are  six  junior 
primary  schools  within  the  area  and  one 
of  the  junior  primary  schools  is  in  the 
particular  ward  in.  question.  The  school 
managers  of  these  particular  schools 
were  at  one  stage  under  one  group  and 
were  then  divided  into  two  separate 
groups  of  three  schools,  so  two  schools 
are  served  by  the  managers  on  the  L.C.C. 
South  Oxhey  estate  and  the  other  school 
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in  the  St.  Meryl  Ward.  There  is  a ten- 
dency for  the  unification  of  the  needs 
of  the  electorate  where  they  get  together, 
even  in  the  form  of  the  managing  of 
the  schools,  to  devote  the  time  necessary 
to  the  children. 

5473  A lot  of  your  children  in  your 
parish  go  to  secondary  schools  in  Bushey, 
do  they?—— Councillor  Spengler : The 
children  from  the  parish  go  to  three  main 
districts,  firstly  to  Bushey,  secondly  to 
Watford,  and  thirdly  to  Rickmansworth. 
It  is  one  of  the  complaints  of  the  Parish 
Council  that  although  it  is  larger  than 
either  Bushey  or  Rickmansworth  it  has 
not  got  its  own  secondary  grammar 
school;  but  for  all  secondary  modern 
school  education  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  children  have  education 
in  the  parish  area. 

5474.  What  have  you  got? We 

have  two  secondary  modern  schools,  one 
with  about  1,000  pupils  and  the  other 
one  with  about  700  to  800  pupils. 

5475.  Is  the  1,000  pupil  school  a semi- 
comprehensive  type  or  a straight  modern 

school? Both  of  the  schools  now  take 

a full  range  of  subjects  and  do  go  up 
to  G.C.E.  standards.  They  do  not  intend 
to  go  to  G.C.E.  (Advanced)  at  the 
moment. 

5476.  If  any  pupils  went  on  with  that, 

they  would  go  to  another  school? 

They  could  stay  at  these  schools  up  to 
the  age  of  17.  After  that,  either  at  16 
or  17,  if  they  wish  to  continue,  they 
would  transfer  either  to  a college  or  to 
another,,  school  which  would  not  be  in 
the  parish  area. 

5477.  And  for  evening  classes? - 

We  are  fairly  well  catered  for  in  the 
■parish  area.  Both  of  the  secondary 
modem  schools  are  used  for  the  purpose 
and  practically  all  the  subjects  that  one 
requires  to  take  are  covered  there.  For 
the  occasional  subject  which  is  not 
covered  fully  pupils  go  into  Watford. 

5478.  To  the  Technical  College? 

Yes. 

5479.  Mr.  Lawson : 1 would  like  to 
come  back  a little  to  this  question  of 
the  L.C.C.  housing  estate.  Is  there  a 
large  turnover  of  tenants  in  that  estate? 

Councillor  Spengler:  I found,  Mr. 

Chairman,  there  is  a large  turnover  of 
people  in  rented  accommodation,  what- 
ever type  it  is.  I would  have  thought 
it  was  very  little  different  from  anywhere 
else,  round  about  10  per  cent  a year 
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or  something  like  that.  A lot  of  that 
of  course  is  a turnover  within  the  estate 
itself.  It  is  the  transfer  of  people  from 
two-bedroom  accommodation  to  three- 
bedroom  accommodation  and  vice  versa. 

5480.  If  there  is  a vacancy,  is  it  solved 
by  another  family  coming  out  from 

London,  or  locally? It  depends  on 

the  circumstances.  A lot  of  the  changes, 
probably  the  majority  of  them,  are  done 
by  what  are  called  mutual  exchanges 
between  people  on  the  same  estate.  But 
in  the  event  of  a person  vacating  an 
L.C.C.  house  altogether  then  that  is 
normally  solved  by  a new  tenant  coming 
from  London. 

5481.  You  will  have,  will  you  not,  in 
the  course  of  time  a problem  of  the 
children  of  the  tenant  getting  married 
and  then  wanting  their  own  accom- 
modation? I was  under  the  impression 
from  what  we  have  heard  on  another 
occasion  that  it  is  thought  that  that  prob- 
lem might  be  assisted  by  an  amalgama- 
tion with  Watford  Borough.  But  that  in 
■itself  is  not  really  dependent,  is  it,  upon 
Watford  becoming  a county  borough, 
and  I wonder  if  you  could  amplify  that 
aspect  because  you  do  say  here  you  will 
get  no  benefit  from  amalgamation  with 
Watford  unless  Watford  became  a 
county  borough.  Would  you  not  obtain 

that  benefit  in  housing? As  far  as 

the  parish  area  is  concerned  the  problem 
of  housing  is  one  that  can  only  be  solved 
within  the  parish  boundaries  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  L.C.C.,  though  it 
makes  no  difference  what  type  of 
authority  there  is  there.  Our  aim 
throughout  has  been  to  try  to  persuade 
the  L.C.C.  to  accept  if  not  all,  at  any 
rate  a large  measure  of  responsibility 
for  rehousing  the  tenants'  children.  We 
feel  the  just  procedure  would  be  that 
when  houses  become  vacant  in  that  area, 
those  houses  should  be  given  to  appli- 
cants from  within  that  area.  That  would 
solve  a large  measure  of  the  problem. 
As  far  as  the  remaining  part  of  the 
problem  is  concerned  the  largest  under- 
developed land  which  is  available  for 
housing  in  the  whole  of  the  rural  district 
area,  in  fact  that  and  Watford  area 
together,  is  in  fact  in  the  parish.  That 
is  on  the  St.  Meryl  estate  which  is  the 
Carpenders  Park  Ward  of  the  Parish 
Council.  There  is  room  there  for  several 
hundred  new  houses. 

5482.  Do  the  L.C.C.  accept  your  views 
about  the  assistance  which  they  should 
give  in  the  way  of  housing  local  people? 
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Councillor  Hales:  Approaches  have 

been  made  to  the  L.C.C.  by  voluntary 
organisations  locally.  At  the  moment 
they  claim  that  it  is  not  their  responsi- 
bility and  under  the  existing  policy  they 
are  not  in  a position  to  undertake  that 
responsibility.  But  they  have  been  quite 
amenable  on  other  points  we  have  raised 
with  them,  and  we  are  hoping  they  will 
in  time  see  the  justice  of  our  argument, 
that  is  that  they  accept  full  responsi- 
bility for  re-housing  the  children  of  the 
tenants  on  the  estate. 

5483.  So  you  do  not  think  there  is  any 
great  advantage  to  you  by  amalgamation 
with  Watford  on  housing?— — Coun- 
cillor Manchester : That  is  amplified  by 
a recent  statement  of  the  Watford 
Labour  Exchange  who  have  said  they 
would  place  a thousand  persons  in  the 
borough  if  housing  were  available. 

5484.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Are  we  not 
talking  as  though  the  housing  problem 
was  a little  less  than  it  is?  It  is  not  very 

considerable? Councillor  Spengler : 

That  is  not  true  at  the  moment. 

5485.  What  about  the  lists?— —The 
lists  are  held  by  the  rural  district  coun- 
cil, and  r do  not  know  the  split  by 
parishes.  Although  these  lists  are  con- 
siderable, they  are  always  over-inflated. 
My  justification  for  saying  there  is  not 
a grave  problem  at  the  moment  is  that 
this  is  a very  young  estate.  The  first 
houses  were  erected,  I think,  in  1948. 
Erection  of  houses  went  on  for  several 
vears,  and  the  people  who  moved  in  were 
usually  granted  accommodation  for 
need,  which  meant  they  had  young  chil- 
dren. When  they  came  out  they  had 
more.  The  problem  will  become  more 
serious  when  those  children  reach  the 
marriageable  age.  Then  is  the  time  that 
we  shall  need  assistance  from  the 
London  County  Council  if  we  are  going 
to  re-house  them  in  this  area. 

5486.  So  that  when  you  point  out  that 

you  have  quite  a lot  of  land  for  more 
houses,  you  do  not  think  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  present  system  of  local  govern- 
ment that  there  are  no  houses  on  that 
land? No. 

5487.  You  think  it  is  quite  reasonable 

that  there  are  no  houses? The  reason 

there  are  no  houses  on  the  land  is  that 
the  Government  has  prevented  the  rural 
district  council  from  building  them 
through  the  recent  economic  measures 
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— not  only  the  recent  ones,  but  those 
that  have  taken  place  over  the  last  ten 
years. 

5488.  That  is  to  say  national  reasons 

applying  quite  reasonably? Yes. 

5489.  You  are  not  blaming  the  system 
of  local  government  for  your  not  having 

more  publicly-owned  houses? No. 

— Mr.  Ballard:  In  fact  the  rural  dis- 
trict are  building  quite  substantially  in 
the  parish  now. 

5490.  Could  you  amplify  that? 1 

think  it  is  200  houses  altogether. 

5491.  Now  going  up,  or  is  that  the 

total  number  in  the  parish? Now 

going  up. 

5492.  Is  that  likely  to  continue  for 

some  years? As  faT  as  the  land  is 

available. — Councillor  Spengler : The 

question  is  under  dispute  at  the  moment 
as  to  whether  the  remainder  of  the  land 
should  be  developed  by  private  persons 
or  by  the  local  authority.  A public 
inquiry  has  been  held.  As  far  as  I know 
the  result  of  that  has  not  yet  been 
announced. 

5493.  Have  your  Council  got  a view 

about  that? Yes,  my  Council  feel  that 

this  land  should  be  used  for  local 
authority  houses. 

5494.  Mr.  Lawson:  Could  I follow 
that  up  with  perhaps  rather  a leading 
question.  I am  wondering  whether  you 
can  pinpoint  for  us  what  is  really  wrong 
with  the  present  system  of  local  govern- 
ment in  this  area.  One  can  see  that  it 
is  untidy.  Clearly  Watford  Rural  District 
is  a very  untidy  looking  area  on  the  map, 
but  what,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
inhabitants  of  your  district,  really . goes 

■wrong? If  one  could  take  it  in 

general  .first  of  all.  If  one  took  any  of 
the  nine  criteria  which  the  Government 
has  laid  down  for  local  government  areas 
in  their  White  Taper,  I would  say  that 
practically  none  of  these  applies  to  this 
area.  The  things  that  go  wrong  are 
normally,  as  far  as  they  are  noticeable, 
the  small  things.  'For  instance  refuse 
collection.  When  there  is  a shortage  cif 
staff  for  some  reason — perhaps  there  is 
more  illness  at  that  time— one  tends  to 
feel  that  one’s  particular  parish  gets  the 
worst  of  the  deal.  As  far  as  the  admini- 
stration is  concerned,  of  course,  we  have 
already  mentioned  that  a large  number 
of  the  inhabitants  still  do  not  realise  that 
they  come  under  a separate  authority 
from  Watford.  They  have  in  any  case  to 
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go  into  Watford ; they  do  not  go  to  the 
Town  Hall  but  a mile  or  so  further  north 
of  the  Town  Hall  when  they  want  to 
make  their  queries.  That  is  just  starting 
off.  Perhaps  my  colleagues  would  like 
to  enlarge  on  that  particular  point. 
—Councillor  Hales : I think  it  is  not  so 
much  what  is  wrong  with  the  existing  set 
■up,  but  of  course  the  advantages  that 
have  been  seen  since  we  have  gone  into 
this  question  of  a future  set-up  for  the 
Watford  County  Borough.  1 suppose 
lots  of  these  problems  were  never  pin- 
pointed until  we  could  envisage  some- 
thing more,  and  since  we  have  held 
committees  and  gone  into  the  whole 
problem  of  local  government  in  our  area, 
we  have  envisaged  a county  borough  of 
Watford  which  would  solve  quite  a lot  of 
the  anomalies  we  suffer  from  at  the 
moment  with  a three-tier  system.  That 
is  what  has  swayed  most  of  us. 

5495.  Could  we  follow  that  up.  You 
have  said  as  far  as  housing  is  concerned 
there  would  be  no  great  advantage  . . . 
— —Councillor  Spongier : Could  I butt 
in?  There  would  certainly  be  some 
advantage  in  housing — not  in  the  pro- 
vision of  the  numbers,  but  in  the  alloca- 
tion. At  the  moment  houses  are  built 
throughout  the  district.  They  are  not 
allocated  on  a parish  council  basis,  and 
under  the  present  set-up  this  is  quite 
right,  but  this  does  result  in  the  fact  that 
somebody  who  lives  in  our  parish  will 
be  offered  a house  in  Abbots  Langley  or 
Atdenham,  whereas  people  living  in  those 
areas— their  name  comes  up  later  when 
houses  are  being  built  .in  our  area  and 
they  are  offered  houses  there.  This 
causes  inconvenience  which  would  not 
arise  in  other  circumstances.  We  still 
have  this  objection  on  housing. 

5496.  Miss  Johnston : Surely  if  there 
were  a county  borough,  they  would  be 
more  apt  to  be  offered  houses  in  other 
areas?  There  would  be  many  more 

areas. No.  I think  it  would  be  true 

to  say  that  housing  by  the  Watford  Rural 
District  has  been  over  a much  wider  area 
than  it  has  lby  the  Watford  Borough. 
As  far  as  I know  . . . 

5497.  But  I mean  if  it  was  extended  to 
become  a county  borough,  it  would  cover 

a very  large  area. 'For  our  part  me 

are  only  considering  the  addition  of  our 
particular  parish  to  the  Watford 
Borough.  We  have  not  put  forward  airy 
proposal  that  the  area  should  be  sub- 
stantially enlarged. 


5498.  Mr.  Lawson : Perhaps  we  mis- 
understood, but  you  had  said  that  the 
remainder  of  the  rural  district  would  not 
'be  a viable  'Unit.  I assumed  from  that 
that  you  were  intending  that  the  whole 
of  this  area  came  into  the  proposed 
count  borough,  ff  that  is  not  so,  what 
were  you  proposing  should  happen  to 

the  rest  of  the  rural  area? It  would 

be  fair  to  say  that  this  parish  council 
lias  not  put  forward  any  proposals  for 
the  rest  of  this  area.  Our  views  have 
been  that  we  have  been  considering  the 
case  which  we.  should  present  to  the 
Royal  Commission  on  local  government 
in  the  London  area,  that  we  just— for 
instance  Sarratt,  as  we  have  heard  this 
afternoon — would  he  looking  further  to 
the  north  and  I do  not  feel  it  would  be 
proper  for  us  to  take  up  time  to  con- 
sider what  might  well  be  the  prerogative 
of  another  Royal  Commission. 

5499.  Except  that  on  Miss  Johnston’s 
point  it  is  questionable  even  on  the 
narrow  point  you  have  mentioned  on 
housing  whether  you  would  be  any  better 
off,  because  your  residents  might  -be 
offered  a house  .in  the  far  northern  part 
of  Watford,  which  is  not  very  different 
from  being  offered  it  in  Sarratt  or  some- 
where else.  I am  not  clear  that  you  are 

gaining  any  very  great  advantage. 

This  is  the  confusion  which  arises  from 
our  having,  in  effect,  a two-pronged  case. 
We  do  acknowledge  in  some  cases  we 
would  not  get  benefits  from  joining  Wat- 
ford Borough.  If  Watford  -Borough  were 
to  become  -a  -borough  covering  the  whole 
of  the  Watford  Rural  District  Council 
and  the  Watford  -Borough  area— then 
obviously  -my  point  about  housing  would 
-not  apply ; -but  on  the  other  hand  if  we 
were  to  become  an  urban  district  this 
point  would  apply. 

5500.  I see  that. The  feeling  of  the 

Council  is  'that  they  would  be  prepared 
to  make  some  sacrifices  for  the  advan- 
tages of  having  all  -the  local  government 
services  controlled  from  a central  spot 
that  was  'as  close  as  the  Town  Hall  in 
Watford  is  at  the  moment. 

5501.  Miss  Johnston:  You  would 

sacrifice  your  existence  as  a -parish 
council. That  is  so. 

5502.  Mr.  Lawson  \ I am  trying  to  get 
my  mind  clear  as  to  what  those  advan- 
tages would  -be  from  having  the  services 
centralised  in  Watford.  The  advantages 
in  housing  seem  to  be  marginal,  if  indeed 
there  are  any.  What  about  education? 
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Would  you  in  fadt  in  a small  education 
authority  like  that  be  likely  to  get  better 
teachers  than  you  would  be  likely  to 

get  under  the  present  set-up? 

Councillor  Hunt:  Through  the  whole 
of  the  .three-itier  system  we  had  wihat  we 
□ailed  the  south-west  Hants  division 
which  is  acceptable  to  the  county,  and 
there  again  the  division  of  the  south-west 
Herts  is  the  focal  point  around  the  Wat- 
ford Borough,  that  is  the  area  subsisting 
in  that  particular  locality,  and  the  admin- 
istration from  that  point— the  engage- 
ment of  teachers  and  teaching  staff 
always  comes  through  the  division.  It 
is  already  done  through  the  south-west 
Herts  in  that  particular  set-up. 

5503.  But  what  advantage  would  you 
get  from,  instead  of  having  that  division, 
having  this  rather  smaller  County 
Borough?  Would  there  by  any  positive 
advantage  as  compared  with  the  present 

division,  and  if  so  what  advantage? 

Councillor  Spengler : If  I could  carry 
on  from  there,  the , point  is  at  the  moment 
we  have  in  effect  a two-tiered  system  on 
education.  We  have  this  division  and 
we  have  the  county.  Our  feeling  is  that 
in  effect  the  division  does  control  the 
education  in  the  area,  but  that  delays 
occur,  and  that  troubles  occur  some- 
times between  the  division  and  the 
county.  If  there  was  a Watford  Courtly 
Borough,  it  would  in  effect  take  over 
the  whole  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
division  which  we  feel  would  overcome 
some  of  these  difficulties  that  We  have  en- 
countered in  the  past.— Councillor 
Hales : There  is  a further  point  of  repre- 
sentation. We  feel  that  our  representa- 
tion on  to  a county  borough  would  be 
far  more  effective  than  the  sort  of  repre- 
sentation we  get  now  on  the  South-West 
Herts  Divisional  Executive,  which  in  fact 
is  the  controlling  body,  where  our  repre- 
sentation ,is  a very  small  part  of  the 
whole. 

5504.  Yes,  I see  that.  What  about  the 
other  services?  T imagine  you  would 
perhaps  say  that  in  planning  you  would 
get  a certain  advantage  in  being  nearer 

to  the  centre  of  things? -Mr.  Ballard : 

Yes. — Councillor  Hunt : It  wiould  be  true 
to  say  that  as  regards  the  board  that 
controls  the  two  cemeteries  in  Watford 
Borough,  that  board  is  set  up  from  repre- 
sentation from  the  Borough  and  from  the 
Watford  Rural  Parish  Council.  That 
board  -actually  functions  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  those  two  cemeteries-— so  you 
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aan  see  where  the  allegiance  and  tie-up 
with  Watford  exists  already. — -Council- 
lor Hales : There  is  a lot  of  overlapping 
between  She  district  council  and  the 
county.  For  example  you  can  put  in  for 
planning  permission  to  the  district  council 
and  it  is  then  referred  to  the  County 
Officer  who  might  raise  certain  subjects. 
You  get  (his  to-ing  and  fro-iing  all  the 
time.  I put  in  for  a .meeting  hall  and  for 
two  years  it  has  been  thrown  from  one 
authority  to  the  other.  Again  you  get 
'this  sort  of  thing  with  the  three-tier  sys- 
tem.— Councillor  Spengler:  I think  I 
ought  to  say  the  parish  council  do  at 
times  feel  that  our  parish,  being  right 
in  the  extremity  of  Herts,  does  tend  to 
got  overlooked.  Whether  -this  is  just  a 
feeling  or  not  I do  not  know,  but  there 
have  certainly  been  several  occasions, 
with  minor  matters  admittedly,  which 
have  caused  considerable  irritation. 

5505.  Am  I right  in  thinking  you  are 
just  as  keen  as  others  who  have  given 
evidence  before  us  that  the  Green  Belt 

should  he  maintained? 1 Ihtink  that 

my  Council  recognise  the  need  for  hous- 
ing and  that— one  would  put  it  this  way 
— the  council  would  be  prepared  to  see, 
for  example,  the  land  that  I have  already 
mentioned  used  for  bousing  development 
even  if  that  is  private  development— 
which  would  not  be  their  preference— 
but  within  these  limitations  then  I think 
it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  we  are 
broadly  speaking  keen  that  the  Green 
Belt  should  be  maintained. Council- 

lor Hales : I think  that  most  people  on 
a parish  council  feel  divided  on  that 
particular  point.  Everybody  wants  to  see 
the  Green  Bek  .maintained.  It  becomes 
a problem  with  the  -growing  population— 
not  only  local  but  a national  problem— 
where  are  you  going  to  put  people?  An 
authority  has  to  make  up  its  mind  at  any 
particular  point  of  time  whether  It  is 
essential  tha-t  this  particular  bit  o-f  Green 
Belt  be  given  up.  It  can  only  be  con- 
sidered at  a particular  point  .in  _ time 
Where  the  circumstances  can  be  weighed 
up  and  the  decision  arrived  ait.  I think 
it  would  be  foolish  to  say  any  authority 
woul-d  say  the  Green  Belt  must  be  pre- 
served at  all  costs.  I think  circumstance* 

might  override  that  feeling. 

5506.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  you 
envisage  the  possibility  that  at  some 
future  date  the  council,  or  indeed  the 
County  Borough  Council  of  Watford, 
might  be  faced  with  an  extremely  difficult 
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decision  as  to  whether  to  maintain  the 
Green  Belt  because  there  would  be  pres- 
sure from  some  of  the  inhabitants  to 
maintain  the  Green  B.elt  at  any  cost, 
and  there  would  be  pressure  on  others  to 
increase  the  accommodation?  Is  that 
fair? — —For  some  considerable  time  I 
have  had  misgivings.  I have  thought 
about  London  expanding,  Middlesex  ex- 
panding, and  have  always  had  the  .point 
of  vieiw  in  the  future  of  the  Green  Belt 
being  encroached  upon.  I think  it  is 
only  at  a time  when  it  looks  likely  that 
we  can  go  into  the  circumstances  and 
take  any  action  we  feel  necessary  at  that 
particular  time. 

5507.  Including  whether  that  action 
would  be  better  taken  by  the  oounty 
borough  than  by  the  parish  council? 

Certainly,  because  I feel  they  would 

be  in  closer  contact  with  us.  They  would 
not  be  quite  so  remote  as  Hertford  is 
at  the  moment. 

5508.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  There  are 
special  circumstances,  in  your  parish,  of 
having  a great  deal  of  public  open 
space;  and  perhaps  you  distinguish  be- 
tween Green  Belt  and  open  space.  Even 
if  they  encroached  on  the  Green  Belt 
they  would  not  on  the  public  open  space, 
and  if  they  did  not  encroach  on  the 
public  open  space,  the  parish  would 
not  be  quite  so  interested  as  it  would 
be  in  other  circumstances?  You  have 

a tremendous  amount  of  open  space. 

Yes,  I think  that  is  a fair  point. 

5509.  As  an  urban  community 
probably  the  greatest  quantity  of  open 

space  of  any? We  realise  we  are 

specially  lucky. 

5510.  That  might  affect  your  attitude 
to  the  Green  Belt  as  a whole  if  you 
were  simply  looking  at  your  own 
interests. — Councillor  Manchester:  About 
possible  encroachments  on  Green  Belt, 
the  parish  is  again  in  a difficulty  in  that 
for  oounty  council  electoral  purposes  it 
has  two  different  councillors  representing 
different  areas.  It  is  not  inconceivable 
as  a result  of  such  a set-up  that  the 
overall  wishes  of  the  parish  might  be 
overlooked. 

5511.  Miss  Johnston:  Suppose  you 
became  an  urban  district,  have  you  any 

obvious  focal  point  for  offices? 

Councillor  Spengler : Yes. 

5512.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  You  have 
a little  shopping  area,  have  you  not? 
Quite  a fair-sized  shopping  centre. 


To  give  you  some  idea  I think  that  it 
has  74  shops  including  most  of  the 
leading  chain  stores,  Boots  and  Wool- 
worths,  and  the  leading  grocers,  and  so 
on.  Around  that  area  we  also  have  the 
police  station,  civil  defence  centre,  the 
health  centre,  the  railway  station,  and 
so  on,  so  that  there  is  a very  definite 
centre  of  the  parish  area. 

5513.  There  is  only  one  other  thing. 
Have  you  any  London  people  on  your 

parish  council? 1 take  it  you  mean 

metaphorically? 

5514.  People  who  have  come  into 

office  since  the  war? Since  the  war 

the  majority  of  the  parish  oouncil  are 
people  who  have  come  from  London. 
— Councillor  Spengler:  One  can  say 

between  .two-thirds  and  three-quarters  of 
the  parish  council  are  in  fact  Londoners 
in  origin. — Councillor  Hales:  I just 

would  like  to  add  one  point.  It  is 
surprising,  in  view  of  the  point  I made 
earlier,  about  people  getting  on,  how 
the  Londoners  with  no  experience  of  a 
rural  area  got  on.  And  in  fact  there 
is  a great  deal  of  close  co-operation 
between  the  older  rural  part  originally 
and  the  Londoners  who  have  now  gone 
on  to  the  parish  council. 

5515.  Mr.  Lawson:  I suppose  you 

will  have  considered  the  financial  effect 
of  your  proposals.  Is  there  any  con- 
siderable difference  financially? 

Councillor  Spengler : We  have  gone  into 
this  quite  thoroughly.  We  went  into 
this  case  originally  before  the  Royal 
Commission  was  set  up.  At  that  time 
it  seemed  quite  out  of  the  question  that 
Watford  would  ever  obtain  county 
borough  status,  and  we  concentrated  on 
the  financial  effects  of  becoming  an 
urban  district.  These  were  in  fact  so 
good  that  we  felt  that  perhaps  we  were 
being  a little  optimistic,  but  in  fact  they 
allow  a sufficiently  large  margin  of  error 
to  be  able  to  say  with  conviction  that 
we  could  function  as  efficiently  as  the 
rural  district  council  does  at  the  moment. 
We  would  feel  that  we  could  do  more 
than  that,  and  that  we  could  keep  pace 
with  any  other  urban  district  of  similar 
character  in  the  country. 

5516.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  In  relation 
to  local  councils,  your  feeling  is  that  if 
there  is  a county  borough  then,  of 
course,  your  council  will  go  out  of 
existence,  but  no  doubt  many  of  the 
councillors  would  play  some  part  in 
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governing  the  borough?  If  you  became 
an  urban  district,  that  would  roughly 
correspond  with  the  rural  district  and 
would  roughly  correspond  with  the 
parish  council? That  is  so. 

5517.  Mr.  Lawson-.  If  you  went  in 
with  Watford  as  a oounty  borough, 
would  that  affect  the  financial  position 
at  all?  Have  you  worked  that  out? 

We  have  not  considered  that  in 

detail.  I think  that  the  council  would 
feel  that  it  would  be  about  the  same 
position  ; if  anything  it  might  tend  to 
be  slightly  higher,  but  in  fact,  of  oourse, 
this  would  be  because  we  would  then 
be  paying  for  ithe  amenities  which  at  the 
moment  we  use  but  do  not  pay  for 
because  we  are  not  ratepayers  paying 
to  Watford,  and  yet  in  fact  our  people 
do  go  into  Watford  for  quite  a lot  of 
the  services. 

5518.  Sir  Charles  Morris-.  I reglly, 
think,  Mr.  Spengler,  that  we  have  asked 


all  our  questions.  You  have  put  your 
view  very  clearly  and  we  have  got  it  on 
the  record.  We  are  very  grateful  to  you. 
It  may  be  that  you  would  like  to  say 
something  further  arising  out  of  the  dis- 
cussion?  1 do  not  think  so.  Sir 

Charles.  We,  I think,  have  covered  all 
the  important  points  that  needed  to  be 
covered.  The  main  one,  as  you  have 
seen,  is  the  negative  one  that  we  feel 
we  are  no  longer  a rural  district  area  and 
that  this  should  be  changed,  and  we  fee! 
that  the  alternatives  are  either  merging 
with  Watford  County  Borough  or 
beoommg  an  urban  distriot  on  our  own, 
and  we  would  be  content  to  abide  by 
whatever  recommendations  you  put 
forward  in  that  respect.  We  would  like 
■to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of 
coming  along  and  addressing  you. 

Sir  Charles  Morris : We  would  like  to 
thank  you  very  much  for  giving  the 
evidence.  It  will  be  very  helpful  to  us. 


( The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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* Afternoon  Session  only. 

Examination  of  Witnesses 

Alderman  E.  J.  Baxter 

Councillor  C.  C.  Barker 

Councillor  G.  S.  Lindgren 

Alderman  FI.  E.  Fern 

Alderman  H.  A.  Maxfibld 

Alderman  H.  J.  S.  Ryman 

Alderman  L.  A.  Freeman 

Alderman  the  Lady  Rosamond  Gibbs 

Councillor  Mrs.  I.  D.  Paterson 

Mr.  Neville  Moon 

Mr.  Sidney  T.  Broad 

Mr.  E.  H.  Doubleday 

Mr.  D.  S.  Smith 

Colonel  C.  H.  ffolliott 

Mr.  G.  V.  Blackstone 

Mr.  W.  H.  Finch 

Miss  S.  B.  Watson 

Dr.  J.  L.  Dunlop 

on  behalf  of  Hertfordshire  County  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


5519.  Chairman:  May  I first  thank 
the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  for 
the  written  evidence  that  we  received  in 
the  first  instance,  and  also  for  some 
supplementary  papers  which  have  been 
helpful  to  us.  We  are  grateful  to  you 
also  for  coming  here  this  morning  to 
help  us  still  further.  Mr.  Baxter,  are 

you  leading  the  delegation  today? 

Alderman  Baxter : Yes,  Sir. 

5520.  I think  that  either  you  or  some 
of  your  colleagues  have  seen  enough  of 

32235 


our  proceedings  now  to  know  more  or 
less  how  we  proceed.  Our  normal 
practice  is  to  invite  you  or  any  of  your 
colleagues  to  make  any  statement  you 
wish  to,  and  then  we  get  down  to  ques- 
tions. Would  that  be  a convenient 

course  to  follow  today? Very  good 

indeed,  Sir. 

5521.  We  always  like  the  local 
authorities  as  far  as  possible  to  adopt 
their  own  procedure,  because  it  is  your 
case  we  are  listening  to  and  you  are 
A 2 
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putting  it. Our  procedure  is  very 

simple  indeed.  First  may  I have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  my  colleagues 
on  the  front  bench,  the  first  team.  Away 
on  the  right  is  Mr.  Broad,  the  Education 
Officer.  Next  to  Mr.  Broad  is  Mr.  Fern, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee. Then  we  have  Mr.  Lindgren 
who  is  a member  of  the  County  Council 
of  a number  of  years  standing  and  is 
a Member  of  Parliament.  On  my  imme- 
diate right  is  Mr.  Moon.  I am  the 
Chairman  of  the  County  Council.  On 
my  left  is  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
County  Council.  Then  further  along  is 
Mr.  Doubleday,  the  Planning  Officer, 
and  further  along  is  Mr.  Smith,  the 
Deputy  Treasurer,  the  Treasurer  being 
at  the  moment  indisposed.  We  will  be 
calling  up.  Sir,  with  your  approval,  in 
support  any  of  the  officers  or  chairmen 
who  may  be  able  to  help  us  in  this 
scheme.  Now  I will  read  this  very  short 
statement  to  you. 

The  Commission  have  already  re- 
ceived copies  of  our  outline  of  evidence, 
and  we  have  submitted  to  you  certain 
additional  information  which  has  been 
requested  by  your  secretary.  Other  than 
stressing  one  aspect  of  the  County 
Council’s  case  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  make  any  statement  to  you.  We  feel 
■that  you  will  probably  derive  much 
more  valuable  and  useful  information 
if  you  ask  us  questions  on  the  evidence 
and  information  which  we  have  already 
supplied  to  you,  and  on.  the  written 
evidence  that  has  been  sent  and  the 
oral  evidence  that  has  been  given  by  the 
other  authorities  that  have  already 
appeared  before  you. 

One  point  which  I mentioned  I par- 
ticularly wish  to  stress  is  that  Hertford- 
shire is  in  a very  different  position  from 
any  of  the  other  counties  that  your 
terms  of  reference  require  you  to  review. 
The  whole  of  London  and  Middlesex  is 
included,  and  the  Metropolitan  areas  of 
Essex,  Kent  and  Surrey  appear  to  be 
viable  as  separate  units  but  the  position 
in  Hertfordshire  is  very  different.  The 
areas  you  are  required  to  review  are 
what  1 might  describe  as  fringe  areas 
of  our  south-west  boundary,  and  far 
from  being  viable  as  a single  unit  they 
form  two  separate  parts  each  containing 
communities  of  diverse  interests  and 
characteristics.  Moreover  these  Hert- 
fordshire areas  which  include  a rural 
district  and  part  of  two  others  are  not 
developed  to  anything  like  the  same 


extent  or  density  as  the  Metropolitan 
areas  of  the  other  counties  with  which 
you  are  concerned.  In  fact  parts  of 
Elstree  Rural  District,  the  Parish  of 
Aldenham  and  the  Parish  of  Northaw 
can  be  described  as  truly  rural.  The 
County  Council  do  not  consider  these 
areas  of  Plertfordshire  to  be  a physical 
part  of  Greater  London,  nor  do  they 
consider  it  necessary  to  include  them 
in  any  solution  of  the  problem  of 
Greater  London,  and  therefore  any  re- 
organisation that  may  he  necessary  need 
not  be  undertaken  in  relation  to  the 
Greater  London  problem. 

You  have  asked  some  of  the  authori- 
ties that  have  appeared  before  you 
whether,  and  if  so  why,  they  consider 
that  the  structure  of  local  Government 
in  the  Greater  London  area  should  be 
different  from  that  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Our  answer  to  that  question 
is  simple,  We  contend,  that  although  it 
may  be  necessary  to  maintain  and  per- 
haps extend  somewhat  a different  struc- 
ture in  inner  parts  of  so-called  Greater 
London,  the  parts  of  Hertfordshire  that 
you  are  required  to  review  should  be 
dealt  with  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
the  rest  of  the  country.  We  are  satis- 
fied that  once  the  county  boundary  has 
been  finally  fixed  it  would  be  a com- 
paratively easy  task  for  the  County 
Council  to  reorganise  the  county  districts 
in  south-west  Herts  to  form  individual 
units  of  local  government  administra- 
tion. On  the  4th  June  the  Commission 
heard  the  views  of  the  Hatfield  Rural 
District  and  the  Northaw  Parish  Council 
against  the  proposal  of  the  Potters  Bar 
Urban  District  to  absorb  parts  of 
Northaw  Parish.  Here  I would  like  to 
add  only  that  the  County  Council  see 
no  justification  whatever  for  the  sever- 
ance of  the  parish  from  rural  Hertford- 
shire and  from  the  protection  which  at 
present  it  now  enjoys  as  part  of  the 
Metropolitan  Green  Belt. 

As  far  as  Watford’s  claim  for  County 
Borough  status  is  concerned,  in  our 
Outline  of  Evidence  we  have  set  out  the 
argument  that  we  do  -not  consider  it  is 
the  best  solution  for  the  local  Govern- 
ment administration  of  this  area,  and 
we  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions members  of  the  Commission  may 
wish  to  put  upon  Watford’s  claim. 

That  is  our  statement,  and  we  really 
believe,  having  been  here  on  a number 
of  occasions,  that  by  far  the  greatest 
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value  to  you  and  to  us  comes  from  ques- 
tion and  answer. 

5522.  Thank  you  very  much.  Do  any 
of  your  colleagues  wish  to  add  anything 

at  this  stage? 1 do  not  think  so  ; not 

at  this  stage.  Sir. 

5523.  Would  you  tell  me  whether  I 

am  right  in  this  please?  It  seems  to  us 
ion  reading  the  evidence,  and  having 
heard  what  a lot  of  the  local  authorities 
in  south-west  Herts  have  had  to  say  to 
us,  that  the  two  main  issues  really 
raised  by  your  County  Council  are 
these.  First  I think  you  take  the  point 
of  view  that  all  the  areas  which  are  both 
within  the  County  of  Hertfordshire  and 
within  the  area  given  to  us  to  review  are 
truly  to  be  considered  part  of  Hertford- 
shire rather  than  part  of  Greater 
London.  That  seems  to  be  the  first  main 
issue. Yes,  that  is  so. 

5524.  On  that  you  have  the  hearty 
support  I think  of  all  local  authorities 

in  . south-west  Hertfordshire. Yes,  I 

think  so. 

5525.  There  is  even  a certain,  shall  I 
say,  qualified  affection  for  the  County 
Council.  That  is  point  number  one,  on 
which  .1  think  you  are  all  united,  the 
County  Council  and  the  county  district 
councils.  Point  number  two  is  this,  on 
which  you  are  far  from  united,  that 
assuming  that  you  are  all  truly  parts 
of  Hertfordshire  and  not  part  of  Greater 
London,  should  there  or  should  there 
not  be  a county  borough  centred  on 
Watford,  if  I may  use  a neutral  term, 
which  would  include  either  the  whole  or 
large  parts  of  the  other  district  areas  in 
south-west  Hertfordshire?  Do  you  agree 
with  me  that  those  are  really  two 

separate  issues? Yes,  I think  that  is 

so. 

5526.  And  they  are  the  main  issues 
which  you  are  really  bringing  before  us. 
Now  with  regard  to  the  first  one,  on 
what  ground — could  you  summarise  it 
for  us— on  what  ground  would  you  say 
that  you  feel  all  these  districts  including 
all  parts  of  these  districts  are  really  part 
of  Hertfordshire  and  not  part  of  Greater 

London? We  are  very  well  separated 

from  London,  Sir,  and  whilst  the  Green 
Belt  is  perhaps  not  completely  continu- 
ous it  is  still  a Green  Belt  that  exists 
between  the  Metropolitan  counties  and 
ourselves  that  we  try  to  maintain  in 
every  possible  way,  and  I think  we  have 
been  quite  successful,  since  we  became 


a planning  authority. — Mr.  Moon:  If 
you  look  at  the  map  on  the  right  it  does 
give  you  where  the  areas  are— the  open 
spaces— and  I think  the  short  answer,  if 
I may  say  so  to  your  question,  is  this, 
that  when  you  leave  London  going  north 
the  first  time  you  can  breathe  freely 
then  you  know  you  are  in  Hertfordshire ! 

5527.  I will  tell  you  why  I wanted  to 
develop  this,  because  it  obviously  pre- 
sents us  with  very  important  matters  to 
consider  which  may.  or  may  not  be 
similar  to  or  different  from  those  that 
we  have  to  consider  elsewhere.  Is  it 
really  the  fact  that  when  you  get  into 
Hertfordshire  you  are  into  the  Green 
Belt  and  can  breathe  freely,  and  there- 
fore you  are  out  of  London  that  in  your 

view  makes  the  demarcation? 

A Idcrman  Baxter:  Yes. — Councillor 

Lindgren:  Apart  from  the  commuter 
service  there  is  no  comparability  of 
interests. 

5528.  There  is  not  much  east,  and  west 
moving,  no.  Would  you  say  that  general 
remark  you  made,  the  force  of  which  I 
understand,  would  apply  with  equal 
force  to  all  parts  of  south-west  Hertford- 
shire which  are  within  our  review  area? 
Mr.  Moon:  The.  only  posible  ex- 
ception would  be,  I should  say,  East 
Barnet. 

5529.  I was  going  to  ask  you,  and  1 

had  better  .put  it  to  you,  because  it  is 
obviously  a point  you  ought  to  consider 
and  help  us  on.  Starting  from  the  south- 
eastern corner  there,  I never  know 
whether  I ought  to  describe  Potters  Bar 
as  being  a .promontory  of  Middlesex 
into  Hertfordshire,  or  whether  I ought 
to  regard  Barnet  and  East  Barnet  as  a 
promontory  of  Hertfordshire  into 
Middlesex,  but  being  a fairly  tactful  man 
I say  one  thing  to  Hertfordshire  and  the 
other  thing  to  Middlesex,  but  it  would 
not  be  quite  true  to  say,  .would  it,  when 
you  move  over  the  boundary  into  East 
Barnet  from  Enfield  you  are  moving 
into  Green  Belt  and . breathing  country 
air? No.  ■ ■ 

5530.  Perhaps  when  you  get  to  the 
Parish  of  Northaw  you  might  feel  you  ' 
are  over  the  line.  To  some  extent  is  not 
the  same  thing  true  of  Barnet  itself  as  - 
distinct  from  East  Barnet— not  perhaps 
to  quite  the  same  extent. — -At  Hadley 
Common,  and  places  like  that,  develop- 
ment does  not  seem  to  be  quite  so  in- 
tense as  it  would  be  in  the  development 
in  Loudon. — Alderman  Fern : And  the 
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Green  Belt  between  Barnet,  and  Elstree 
which  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  country 
to  develop. 

5531.  I think  I would  agree  with  that, 
that  they  are  not  quite  on  the  same  foot- 
ing ; and  what  would  you  say  when  you 
come  to  the  southern  half  of  Elstree, 
which  certainly  in  some  places  is  almost 
indistinguishable  partly  from  Harrow 

and  partly  from  Hendon? Mr. 

Doubleday:  There  is  quite  a big  differ- 
ence from  Apex  Corner  on  the  Watford 
By-pass  and  Barnet  By-pass  because  you 
have  a stretch  of  about  a mile  which  is 
wholly  Green  Belt  in  the  immediate  area. 

5532.  Elstree  are  asking  to  take  in 
part  of  Hendon  and  part  of  Harrow,  be- 
cause the  housing  development  has  gone 
straight  over  the  boundary  there,  and 
they  think  it  is  more  naturally  adminis- 
tered,from  Elstree  than  it  is  from  Harrow 
or  Hendon.  It  does  seem  to  me,  and 
I would  like  your  views  on  this,  perhaps 
a little  inconsistent  to  say  that  the 
southern  part  of  Elstree  is  on  quite  the 
same  footing  as  the  areas  which  are 
clearly  in  or  to  the  north  of  the  Green 

Belt. -Councillor  Barker : I think  it  is 

a very  small  area  Elstree  are  speaking 
of,  and  I think  there  is  a Green  Belt 
behind  that  area.  Wherever  one  drew 
the  line  there  would  be  bound  to  be 
some  areas  of  conflict,  but  broadly 
speaking  the  Green  Belt  runs  right 
through  that  strip. 

5533.  That  is  just  the  point,  I was 

trying  to  get  a little  elucidation  on  that. 
What  you  are  virtually  saying  is  that 
south-west  Hertfordshire  is  either  in  or 
to  the  north  of  the  Green  Belt? Yes. 

5534.  And  it  is  buffered  off  from 
London  in  a sense  by  that.  I am 
wondering  whether  that  is  wholly  true, 
whether  there  are  not  some  parts  at  any 
rate,  they  may  be  fairly  small  parts  of 
south-west  Hertfordshire,  but  nonethe- 
less important  parts  to  which  that 
generalisation  perhaps  would  not  apply 

without  some  qualification. Mr. 

Doublcday : I think  it  is  true  you  could 
find  small  parts — the  part  that  you  re- 
ferred to  in  Elstree,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
is  only  one  small  Harrow  housing  estate 
which  is  really  contiguous  to  a wartime 
development  by  the  London  Passenger 
Transport  Board. 

5535.  There  is  the  other  thing  I sup- 
pose one  ought  to  consider  in  this  con- 
nection, and  I would  like  your  views 


upon,  'because  you  have  two  large 
London  County  Council  housing  estates 
within  south-west  Herts  ; there  is  the 
Boreham  Wood  estate  and  (the  Oxhey 
estate,  I think  those  are  two. Yes. 

5536.  And  there  may  be  part  of 
another  one  in  the  south-east,  I am  not 
sure  about  that,  which  have  had  the 
effect  of  altering,  very  substantially  we 
are  fold,  and  it  seems  fairly  obvious,  the 
character  of  the  areas  in  which  they  have 
been  placed.  Would  you  say  that  the 
existence  of  those  estates  at  any  rate 
makes  a certain  kind  of  affinity  with 

Greater  London? Alderman  Baxter: 

I would  not  say  so.  I live  very  close 
to  one  of  them,  that  is  the  Oxhey  estate. 
We  have  absorbed  all  of  those  people 
into  the  County  of  Hertfordshire,  and 
it  is  astonishing  after  the  first  two  or 
three  years,  because  I was  closely  identi- 
fied with  that  attempt  to  ge<t  those  people 
from  London.  When  I could  get  my 
colleagues  in  the  County  Council  to 
realise  if  people  came  into  Hertfordshire 
they  would  be  Hertfordshire  people,  and 
when  we  got  down  to  the  fact  that  they 
would  welcome  people,  they  began  to 
take  really  a fancy  to  Hertfordshire, 
and  they  are  now  Hertfordshire  people. 

5537.  How  in  fact  do  you  convert  a 
Londoner  into  a Hertfordshire  man? 
What  is  the  difference  between  them? 
Mr.  Doubleday:  The  striking  differ- 
ence, or  the  way  of  converting  a 
Londoner  into  a Hertfordshire  man  is 
to  keep  increasing  the  rail  fares.  That 
has  had  the  effect  of  sending  quite  a 
lot  of  youngsters  and  people  who 
hitherto  worked  in  London  into  Watford 
factories  to  work. 

5538.  That  does  bring  us  to  one  of 
the  points  which  perhaps  should  he 
brought  out.  Those  people  living  In 
those  L.C.C.  estates,  are  they  still  mainly 
travelling  to  and  working  .in  the  Greater 
London  area,  or  are  they  absorbed  into 
the  working  population  of  Hertfordshire, 

and  if  so  to  what  extent? 1 could 

not  tell  you  to  what  extent  exactly, 
because  we  have  not  carried  out  detailed 
surveys,  but  going  round  the  Oxhey 
estate  making  a number  of  enquiries  of 
different  people  we  have  found  that  oyer 
the  years  more  people  have  been  getting 
jobs  in  the  Watford  area,  That  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Watford  Labour 

Exchange,  and  it  is  their  impression,  that 
people  come  from  the  Oxhey  estate  in 
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greater  numbers  into  ,the  Watford  Ex- 
change area  to  work  instead  of  going 
into  London. 

5539.  I take  it  that  the  usual  situation 

applies,  namely  that  when  there  are 
vacancies  on  those  estates  they  are  filled 
not  from  Watford  town  list  or  the 
housing  list  of  any  other  local  authori- 
ties in  Hertfordshire,  but  are  filled  from 
the  London  County  Council  housing 
list? Yes. 

5540.  So  your  conversion  process  is 

likely  to  be  a continuous  one. 

Alderman  Baxter:  We  regret  that  point, 
but  we  hope  it  may  be  cured  at  some 
time.  Apart  from  some  few  houses  they 
have  allocated  to  us  for  teachers,  what 
you  say  is  perfectly  right.  When  a 
vacancy  occurs  on  the  estate  it  is  filled 
from  London. 

5541.  They  are  fairly  recent  estates. 
You  have  not  the  second  generation 
problem  arising  quite  so  acutely  as  it 
has  elsewhere.  I't  will  come,  if  it  is  not 

coming  already. Councillor  Lind- 

Sren:  The  main  factor  tending  to  retain 
them  in  the  area  is  that  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Doubleday.  Rents  are  fairly  high, 
and  the  additional  cost  of  transport  and 
travel,  apart  from  the  wear  and  tear  of 
travel,  means  they  tend  to  get  a job 
locally  where  they  can  find  one,  and  they 
can.  That  is  much  more  with  the 
younger  type  of  population  than  the 
older  ones.  The  man  who  comes  in  at 
55  to  60,  he  remains  with  his  old 
employer.  4f  he  comes  in  at  30  to  35 
he  tends  to  find  a new  job  in  the  area. 

5542.  Not  only  the  expense  of  travel, 

but  travelling  time. Yes. 

5543.  Chairman : Thank  you  very 

much  for  those  general  answers  to  those 
general  questions.  May  we  go  on  to 
individual  items,  following  very  largely 
the  classification  which  we  adopted  in 
the  first  instance  in  our  letter  to  the 
Chairman.  Could  we  start  with  personal 
health  services  and  welfare  and  children, 
taking  each  of  those  separately. — - 
Alderman  Baxter:  Mrs.  Paterson  is 
Chairman  of  the  Health  Committee  and 
Dr.  Dunlop  is  the  Country  Medical 
Officer  of  (Health. 

5544.  Miss  Johnston : I think  I would 
be  Tight  in  saying  you  have  no  divi- 
sional committees  in  the  health  field? 
Mrs.  Paterson : That  is  correct. 

32235 


5545.  It  is  administered  through  your 
divisional  officers  and  the  central  com- 
mittee?— That  is  correct. 

5546.  How  often  does  the  central 

committee  meet? Four  times  a year, 

quarterly. 

5547.  Are  there  sub-committees  which 

meet  more  often? Sub-committees  of 

the  central  health  committee  have  just 
been  formed. 

5548.  I wonder  if  you  could  explain 
why  you  do  not  have  divisional  com- 
mittees which  we  found  in  most  of  the 

other  counties? Dr.  Dunlop:  When 

we  came  to  discuss  the  divisional  com- 
mittees several  counties  already  had 
divisional  executives  running,  and  some 
of  the  difficulties  of  setting  up  a 
divisional  executive  in  the  formative 
stage  of  the  National  Health  Service 
were  becoming  apparent.  The  County 
Health  Committee  put  to  the  District 
Councils  two  points : first  of  ail  that 
we  were  dealing  with  a rather  new 
service,  and  it  might  be  wise  to  feel  our 
way  'gradually  before  deciding  finally 
as  to  whether  we  should  have  divisional 
executives  or  not,  and  the  second  point 
was  that  we  believed  some  review  of  the 
county  districts  was  imminent,  and  it 
seemed  a pity  to  start  forming  a divi- 
sional set-up  based  on  district  boundaries 
which  might  be  changed  in  the  not 
distant  future ; and  so  we  put  it  to  the 
District  Councils  Association  that  it 
might  be  wise  in  the  first  instance  to 
appoint  joint  officers  regarding  the 
district  council  as  being  the  local  execu- 
tive, as  it  were,  but  not  setting  up  any 
ad  hoc  executive  committees. 

5549.  I think  I am  right  in  saying 

that  in  regard  to  the  south-west  area 
the  medical  officer  of  Watford  is  your 
divisional  medical  officer? Yes. 

5550.  And  in  the  other  districts  the 
district  medical  officer  is  not  part  of  the 

County  Council’s  §taff? He  was  at 

one  time,  but  not  now. 

5551.  How  does  it  operate  in  the  other 
part  of  the  county? — — -In  two  divisions 
the  medical  officer  of  the  division  is 
also  medical  officer  for  all  the  districts. 
In  St.  Albans  division  he  is  medical 
officer  of  all  the  districts  except  one, 
and  in  Watford,  as  you  say,  he  is  the 
medical  officer  of  health  of  the  borough, 
but  hot  of  the  remaining  part  of  it. 

5552.  Which  arrangement  do  you  find 

the  most  satisfactory? One  really 

A 3 
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finds  it  simpler,  of  course,  if  the  divi- 
sional medical  officer  is  also  medical 
officer  of  health  to  all  the  constituent 
district  councils. 

5553.  Is  there  no  difficulty  in  a place 
like  Watford  where  he  is  medical  officer 
of  a .borough  which  must  have  a great 
many  problems  on  the  environmental 
side,  and  yet  he  has  also  got  to  cover 
quite  a wide  area?  Why  do  you  prefer 

that  system? In  Watford,  for 

example,  when  he  found  the  environ- 
mental duties  were  becoming  rather 
more  than  he  could  cope  with,  we 
appointed  an  additional  officer  who  is 
his  deputy  for  environmental  health,  and 
also  is  doing  county  work  as  well,  and 
that  has  given  him  time  to  see  to  the 
rest  of  his  division  on  the  county  side. 

I prefer  the  arrangement  because  one 
man  will  deal  with  any  type  of  problem 
if  he  is  both  divisional  medical  officer 
and  medical  officer  of  health  for  the 
whole  of  the  area.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  the  Section  47  case,  for  instance, 
under  welfare.  If  he  is  not  medical 
officer  of  health  he  may  be  involved  in 
the  case  as  a personal  health  medical 
officer  to  begin  with,  and  then  finds  as 
time  goes  on  that  it  is  necessary  to  move 
the  case,  in  which  case  he  has  to  go 
to  the  local  medical  officer  of  health 
for  his  agreement  to  take  action  under 
Section  47.  It  is  not  a serious  matter, 
but  it  does  make  it  difficult. 

5554.  Are  there  ever  any  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  time 
that  a medical  officer  is  spending  either 

on  county  or  district  work. It  was 

part  of  the  scheme  we  put  up  to  the 
district  councils  that  that  question  did 
not  arise.  We  said  to  the  district  coun- 
cils: “You  can  have  from  the  divi- 
sional medical  officer  whatever  time  you 
need  for  local  public  health  environ- 
mental health  matters,  and  if  we  find 
that  that  is  making  an  encroachment  on 
his  time  as  county  officer  it  will  be  up 
to  us  to  give  him  some  help  ”,  but  in 
fact  it  never  has  arisen,  there  is  never 
any  question  of  his  duties  in  one  direc- 
tion interfering  with  his  duties  in  the 
other. 

5555.  Have  you  managed  to  get  a 
fairly  even  spread  of  the  health  services 
with  all  the  new  people  coming  into 
the  county  from  London?  Do  you  find 

they  expect  more? Yes,  I think  it  is 

true  that  they  did  at  one  time,  and  we 
have  tried  to  give  them  more.  The 


County  Council  resolved  in  the  early 
days  of  Oxhey  that  we  would  give  a 50 
per  cent,  loading  of  our  stall  dn  social 
services  to  meet  the  very  point  that  you 
■have  raised,  and  in  fact  we  have  still  got 
that  loading. 

5556.  Chairman:  They  are  Hertford- 
shire people  living  in  country  air  now, 

are  they  not? Yes.  They  still  like 

all  the  services. 

5557.  Miss  Johnston:  I expect  their 

health  has  greatly  improved?. Very 

much  so.  I can  sincerely  say  it  has  im- 
proved a lot. 

5558.  You  did  get  a number  of  rather 

T.B.  people  from  London. Yes.  The 

latest  figures  we  have  show  that  the  in- 
cidence of  T.B.  in  the  new  population 
is  not  any  higher  than  in  the  normal 
population. 

5559.  Are  there  hospital  services  to 

cope  with  the  new  population? In  the 

area  under  consideration  the  answer 
would  be  Yes. 

5560.  And  good  co-operation? 

Yes. 

5561.  What  are  the  problems  in  this 

area  which  we  have  here? 1 really  do 

not  think  there  are  any  very  serious 
problems,  apart  from  the  problem  of 
getting  staff  to  run  the  health  services, 
We  are  always  just  on  the  fringe  of  the 
difficulty  on  staff,  but  I think  less  so 
than  most  counties. 

5562.  Under  the  Local  Government 

Aot  1958  our  area  is  left  out  on  the 
question  of  delegation  of  health  and  wel- 
fare and  other  functions.  If  it  came 
in  Watford  would  qualify,  would  there 
be  any  difficulty  about  transferring  those 
functions  to  Watford? .Not  to  Wat- 

ford, no. 

5563.  One  assumes  that  they  would 

want  to. One  assumes  so. 

5564.  You  would  possibly  have  to  re- 
organise your  division. That;  would 

depend  what  Watford  asked  for.  If  they 
were  agreeable  to  continuing  joint  em- 
ployment of  their  medical  .officer  it  would 
not  necessarily  make  any  appreciable 
difference  at  all,  except  that  Watford 
would  have  more  direct  responsibility  in 
what  was  happening. — Mr.  Moon:  Just 
one  point,  if  I may.  I think  that  it 
would  be  true  to  say  that  in  1948  when 
we  took  over  these  services  we  knew 
that  .if  by  .Government  policy  there  was 
going  to  be  decentralisation  of  London 
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we  were  going  to  have  an  immense  in- 
crease in  population  very  rapidly,  and 
if  we  were  going  to  provide  services  in 
time  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  incoming 
population  we  had  to  have  an  adminis- 
tration which  was  somewhat  simple. 
That  was  one  of  the  things  which  guided 
the  committee  in  not  having  area  com- 
mittees on  health,  but  I think  it  would 
be  true  to  say  very  probably  the  time 
has  now  been  reached  in  which  we 
should  be  reviewing  the  situation  with  a 
view  to  bringing  the  services  closer  to  the 
people. 

5565.  There  is  always  the  difficulty  if 

you  have  area  committees  they  may  not 
have  enough  to  do.- Yes. 

5566.  It  is  difficult  to  divide  up  the 

functions. Yes. 

5567.  Is  there  any  hold  up  through 
the  health  committee  only  meeting  four 

times  a year? Mrs.  Paterson:  I do 

not  think  so,  not  that  we  have  had 
brought  to  our  notice.  We  do  try  to 
keep  in  touch  with  all  areas  very  closely, 
and  I feel  that  we  would  hear  about  it 
if  there  was  any  definite  hold  u.p.  We 
have  had  no  complaint. — Dr.  Dunlop: 
Most  of  the  representations  we  get 
locally  are  administrative  matters,  and 
■that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  I said 
I thought  it  was  simpler  to  work  within 
the  executive  to  begin  with.  It  is  usually 
a local  member  who  makes  a suggestion 
to  the  divisional  medical  officer  that 
such  and  such  a thing  would  be  good, 
and  very  often  it  is  a decision  which  can 
be  made  at  officer  level  without  us  being 
bothered  generally.  We  have  regular 
meetings  of  the  divisional  medical  offi- 
cers, and  we  have  regular  consultations 
on  what  would  be  good.  If  a thing  is 
taken  up  in  one  district  and  it  is  a 
success  there  we  usually  try  to  apply  it 
in  other  districts.  It  is  not  committee 
points  which  come  up;  they  are  more 
local  detail. — Alderman  Baxter:  I think 
we  should  bear  in  mind  the  chairmen 
of  the  committees  of  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Council  are  given  a considerable 
amount  of  freedom  in  working  their  own 
schemes  and  through  their  own  com- 
mittees, and  as  long  as  it  is  not  a 
financial  matter ; and  even  in  finan- 
cial matters  we  feel  the  Chairman 
of  the  County  Council,  the  Vice- 
Chairman  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  concerned  can  even  place  con- 
tracts, and  spend  money,  a considerable 


amount  of  money,  in  keeping  the  com- 
mittee and  everything  concerned  with  it 
flowing  smoothly. 

5568.  Is  your  health  service  linked  up 

entirely  with  the  school  health? Dr. 

Dunlop:  Completely,  yes.  That  is  the 
policy. 

5569.  Chairman:  May  I just  ask  two 
points?  One  I might  address  to  Dr. 
Dunlop.  I did  not  quite  follow  the 
reply  you  gave  to  two  questions  by  Miss 
Johnston.  The  first  was  this.  In  reply- 
ing to  a question  I think  you  said  that 
in  Watford  the  M.O.H.  was  also  your 
divisional  health  officer,  and  that  was 
an  advantageous  thing  because  he  could 
deal  with  _ all  matters  that  came  requir- 
ing attention  in  one  capacity  or  other, 
and  you  cited  in  particular  Section  47 
cases.  That  1 understand,  but  1 think 
you  then  said  that  you  had  the  same 
system  originally  in  other  parts  of  the 

country  but  not  now. 1 am  sorry,  I 

misled  you  there.  I said  that  at  one 
■time  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  the 
remainder  of  the  south-west  division  had 
been  employed  by  the  county,  but  was 
not  now  employed  by  the  county. 

5570.  You  have  split  them  up  in  areas 

outside  Watford,  have  you? No.  The 

point  is  purely  irrelevant.  In  1940  he  was 
a school  medical  officer  and  the  county 
ceased  employment  of  a school  medical 
officer  in  1940.  The  point  I was  trying 
to  make  was  we  know  him  well,  and  we 
know  the  difficulties,  and  we  work  quite 
happily  because  we  are  all  good  friends, 
but  there  was  no  deliberate  policy  in 
that. 

5571.  Miss  Johnston:  And  he  is  em- 
ployed by  all  the  districts? All  the 

other  districts. 

5572.  Is  it  ever  difficult  to  run  him  to 

earth? 1 think  we  must  say  yes  at 

times  it  is,  because  he  is  going  out  be- 
tween five  different  districts,  but  there 
again  Watford  is  very  often  bis  centre, 
and  he  can  be  caught  in  Watford. 

5573.  Chairman:  I am  not  quite  sure 
whether  I am  clear  entirely  whether  you 
think  the  system  of  combining  the 
M.O.H.  and  the  officer  of  the  divisional 
health  necessarily  is  a good  and  desir- 
able policy  or  not,  and  why  it  is  done  in 

Watford  and  not  in  other  districts 

It  was  done  wherever  possible.  In  two 
divisions  where  there  was  a clean  slate 
the  appointment  was  a joint  appointment 
for  the  whole  of  the  division.  Elsewhere 
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variations  were  permitted.  In  the  St. 
Albans  Division  at  Elstree  the  local 
medical  officer  retained  his  job  _ as 
medical  officer  of  health  and  our  divi- 
sional man  took  over  as  M.O.H  of 
the  remaining  districts.  And  similarly 
in  Watford,  the  only  vacancy  was  medi- 
cal officer  of  health  to  the  borough,  and 
so  we  created  the  job  of  divisional  medi- 
cal officer  and  asked  the  borough  if 
they  would  allow  their  medical  officer  to 
act  as  divisional  officer. 

5574.  You  think  it  is  a good  system, 

and  the  only  reason  it  has  not  been 
applied  universally  is  because  of  prac- 
tical difficulties? That  is  true. 

5575.  The  next  question  perhaps  I 
might  ask  your  Clerk,  or  if  anybody  can 
answer  it.  In  the  post-war  legislation 
relating  to  personal  health  and  welfare, 
what  functions  which  were  formerly  per- 
formed by  the  county  districts  were 
transferred  to  the  county?  Could  you 

give  us  a list  of  them? Dr.  Dunlop'. 

The  only  real  transfer  we  had  was 
from  Watford.  Watford  was  a Part 
III  authority,  in  the  terminology  of  the 
old  days,  and  it  ran  its  own  maternity 
and  child  welfare  service,  but  we  ran 
the  midwifery  work.  Watford  ran  a 
very  strong  system  of  child  welfare  and 
clinics  for  mothers  and  babies,  and  these 
were  transferred  to  us  on  the  Appointed 
Day.  Apart  from  that  I really  cannot 
say — nothing  else  came  up  to  us  as  a 
result  of  the  changeover  except,  of 
course,  some  details  on  the  notification 
of  infectious  diseases,  and  the  transfer  of 
pasteurisation  licences  from  the  district 
councils  to  the  Health  Committee. 

5576.  So  far  as  Watford  is  concerned 
I think  it  is  fairly  common  ground  that 
it  has  not  really  made  much  difference 
to  the  actual  population  whether  they 
are  run  by  Watford  or  run  by  the 
county.  Watford  was  pretty  well  ad- 
vanced, as  I understand  it,  pre-1948 
days.  Would  you  agree  with  that?— — 
I would  agree  with  that.  I gave  them 
a personal  promise  that  nothing  would 
be  changed  unless  it  was  a change  for 
the  better,  and  in  fact  they  have  retained 
services  which  exist  nowhere  else  in  the 
county  at,  all,  clinics,  and  so  on,  which 
did  not  develop  in  the  county  generally. 

5577.  No  doubt  there  has  been  an 
improvement  in  the  development  of 
Services,  but  not  ones  though  which 
might  have  been  better  for  Watford  if 


they  had  been  left  by  themselves. 

Yes. 

5578.  With  regard  to  other  county 
districts  outside  Watford  prior  to  1948, 
the  Appointed  Day,  were  there  any 
services  under  personal  health  and  wel- 
fare which  would  be  operated  by  the 

other  county  district  authorities? 1 

think  I am  right  in  saying  no  others. 

5579.  Does  that  mean  that  they  were 
not  operated  at  all,  or  that  the  county 

was  the  authority? The  county  was 

the  authority. 

Chairman : Even  in  the  urban  district. 

5580.  Miss  Johnston : Were  they  run- 
ning the  district  nurses? -No,  the 

County  Nursing  Association  was  doing 
that  with  subsidies  from  the  county 
council. 

5581.  Chairman'.  I am  asking  these 
questions  because  the  situation  is  so 
different  in  different  districts,  and  I want 
to  get  a clear  picture  of  the  whole  thing, 
In  some  counties  there  was  a really 
rather  wholesale  changeover  in  1948,  but 
I gather  that  in  Hertfordshire,  and  you 
are  only  confirming  the  impression  I 
have  already  from  your  evidence  and 
the  evidence  of  other  authorities,  vir- 
tually the  only  transfer  to  the  county 
council  as  a result  of  what  took  place 
on  the  Appointed  Day  was  the  transfer 
of  the  maternity  and  child  welfare  service 
in  Watford  from  the  borough  to  the 
county.  Otherwise  the  situation  in  the 
county  remains  as  it  was  before  as  far 

as  responsibility  was  concerned. 

Alderman  Baxter : That  is  so. 

5582.  It  is  very  different  from  other 

counties.  Now  may  we  go  on  to  wel- 
fare?  Mr.  Freeman  is  Chairman  of 

the  Welfare  Committee  and  Mr.  Finch 
is  County  Welfare  Officer. 

5583.  Miss  Johnston'.  You  follow  the 
same  divisional  pattern,  and  again  you 
have  no  divisional  committees,  is  that 

so?, Alderman  Freeman : We  have 

no  divisional  committees,  'but  we  have 
management  committees  for  all  our 
residential  homes  in  each  area. 

5584.  Are  they  looked  after  on  a 
divisional  basis?  Does  a divisional  wel- 
fare officer  look  after  the  homes? — ■ 
No,  they  look  after  them  by  delegated 
powers  and  under  estimates,  by  local 
people  and.  the  members  of  the 
council  on  the  local  committee.  In  two 
eases,  in  Watford  and  Barnet,  each  com- 
mittee looks  after  two  homes.  We  have 
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five  at  present,  we  are  building  a sixth, 
and  a seventh  is  on  the  drawing  board  ; 
and  we  also  financially  help  I think  it  is 
5 voluntary  organisations  in  the  running 
of  homes. 

5585.  Do  the  homes  committee  report 
to  the  central  committee  of  the  council, 
or  do  .they  work  through  the  divisional 
machine? — — Some  members  are  in  fact 
members  of  the  welfare  committee  and 
the  county  council  ; so  we  get  informa- 
tion. We  do  not  interfere  with  them 
providing  they  run  the  homes  within  the 
terms  of  delegation  and  within  the  esti- 
mates. Officers  are  present  at  each 
meeting.  I myself  go  too,  very,  very 
occasionally ; I attend,  very  seldom,  be- 
cause I do  not  wish  to  interfere  in  the 
power  which  is  delegated. 

5586.  Would  the  officers  present  be 
divisional  welfare  officers  or  would  they 

be  from  the  county?- Mr.  Finch: 

From  the  county.  There  is  little  con- 
nection with  the  divisional  welfare  offi- 
cers but  there  is  between  the  field  welfare 
officers  and  members  of  the  committees. 

5587.  You  draw  your  residents 

through  the  division? Yes. 

5588.  Are  you  able  to  meet  the  need 
fairly  well?— — No,  there  are  grave  diffi- 
culties about  the  need  for  residential 
accommodation.  In  Watford  in  the 
same  way  as  in  other  .parts  of  the  county 
we  are  in  desperate  need.  I think  we 
have  accommodation  in  Watford  area 
for  upwards  of  140  places,  which  will 
be  supplemented  shortly  by  another 
home  for  66  in  Bushey,  and  there  are 
90  odd  places  in  two  homes  in  the  Barnet 
area.  Again  we  are  hoping  to  supple- 
ment it  eventually,  but  there  is  a waiting 
list  in  both  these  areas. 

5589.  Is  the  list  due  to  .the  fact  that 
there  are  people  needing  care  and  atten- 
tion, or  is  it  because  there  are  old  people 

who  cannot  find  anywhere  to  live?- 

Primarily  it  is  in  connection  with  care 
and  attention.  There  are  many  :in  very 
great  need,  ,of  care  and  attention,  as  you 
will  appreciate,  and  we  have  had  to  set 
up  priority  lists  to  meet  our  need  ; in 
other  words  we  have  had  to  place  .people 
from  the  Watford  area  perhaps  outside 
the  boundaries  because  of  an  emergency 
which  may  arise. 

5590.  Have  you,  a certain  number  of 

people  in  the  homes  who  could  manage 
outside  in  their  own  homes  if  they  had 
a bit  of  care  there? Yes,  there  are 
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possibly  some,-  our  experience  is  that 
though  they  do  improve  when  we  have 
them  in  homes,  to  the  extent  that  that 
may  be  misunderstood  if  people  go  to  see 
them,  generally  speaking  in  the  main 
they  are  people  that  need  care  and 
attention  constantly. 

5591.  Would  you  say  the  districts  are 

fairly  well  keeping  up  with  housing  needs 
for  old  people,  or  are  getting  constant 
requests? There  could  be  some  im- 

provement in  that  connection,  particu- 
larly in  the  group  bungalows  which  the 
county  council  are  most  anxious  to  sup- 
port and  encourage  where  a warden 
would  'be  provided  to  prevent  and  put 
right  some  of  the  problems  that  old 
people  meet. 

5592.  The  county  council  would  pro- 
vide a warden? Or  the  local  autho- 

rity. The  county  council  would  help 
financially. 

5593.  Has  that  been  done'  before? 

Yes,  we  started  it  in  Harpenden  in 

Hertfordshire. 

5594.  Do  the  people  normally  have 
to  go  a good  distance  to  a home  if  there 

is  ;no  home  in  their  district? 1 think 

the  answer  to  that  is  it  depends  upon  the 
need.  As  you  know  there  are  many 
types  of  cases,  some  of  them  anti-social, 
which  necessitate  admission  to  an  estab- 
lishment, some  may  be  handicapped  to 
the  degree  that  they  require  attention, 
and  some  may  be  spastics  and  then  they 
go  to  a special  home.  By  and  large  we 
endeavour  first  of  all  to  place  them  in 
Ja  home  in  the  locality,  but  if 
the  emergency  is  such  that  something 
has  to  be  done  hurriedly,  then  they  may 
have  to  go  some  distance  from  the 
locality. 

5595.  What  is  your  largest  home,  what 

number? Institutions  as  well  as  old 

people’s  homes — we  have  a large  institu- 
tion carrying  190  plus  a unit  of 
hospital  . . . 

5596.  That  is  a joint  thing,  in  the  same 

building? Yes. 

5597.  Part  run  by  you  and  part  run 

by  the  hospital? We  run  it  on  behalf 

of  the  hospital. 

5598.  And  even  if  you  have  more 
smaller  homes  you  still  think  there  is  a 

need  for  such  an  institution? Yes,  I 

think  certain  types  of  cases  can  best  be 
dealt  with  in  an  institution  where  they 
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are  covered  seven  days  a week  and 
twenty-four  hours  a day. 

5599.  I see  i,n  your  evidence  one  of  the 

difficulties  mentioned  is  the  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  homeless  families,  and  I 
think  the  view  of  the  county  is  that  that 
has  become  entirely  the  job  of  the  hous- 
ing authority. Alderman  Baxter'.  I 

think  we  feel  it  would  be  better  if  the 
one  authority  dealt  with  both  sides  of 
the  case,  and  when  we  are  dealing  with 
difficult  families  through  some  of  our 
hostels,  then  someone  should  be  in  a 
position  to  provide  houses  . . . 

5600.  Would  there  not  be  the  difficulty 
that  the  smaller  district  authorities  would 
not  have  enough  people  to  merit  a 
hostel,  or  to  do  any  reclaiming  work? 

That  is  a difficulty,  I agree.— Mr. 

Moon : They  could  deal  with  it  if  they 
reserved  one  or  two  houses.  The  county 
takes  this  view.  We  have  two  hostels 
that  we  .put  these  people  into,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Welfare  Committee 
would  bear  me  out  that  it  is  not  a very 
good  thing  to  put  the  problem  type  of 
family  in  premises  with  a fairly  large 
number  of  units.  Tt  would  be  far  better 
if  you  could  to  separate  them  out,  and 
they  would  be  separated  out  if  you 
divided  them  among  district  councils, 
having  one  authority  responsible ; but  I 
think  that  rehabilitation,  and  all  the  work 
of  our  family  welfare  officer  most 
certainly  would  have  to  be  continued  by 
the  county  council,  because  I do  not 
think  there  would  be  sufficient  work  for 
the  districts ; but  the  accommodation  we 
think  should  be  provided  by  the  housing 
authority. 

5601.  Then  you  have  your  family 

welfare  officer  working  with  families  in 
the  accommodation  provided  by  the  dis- 
trict ? Yes. — A Iderman  Freeman-. 

We  have  done  a good  deal  of  experi- 
ment in  the  last  four  years,  and  we  first 
of  all  approached  the  housing  autho- 
rities to  see  if  they  would  let  us  have  a 
house  for  which  we  would  be  financially 
responsible  so  as  to  rehabilitate  some  of 
these  problem  families.  They  could  then 
pass  into  an  ordinary  house,  and  we 
would  be  responsible  for  the  financial 
side  of  it  to  the  housing  authority. 
Later,  as  they  became  competent  them- 
selves to  accept  responsibility,  they 
could  be  passed  back  to  the  housing 
authority.  That  has  worked,  and  we 
have  had  a good  deal  of  help  from  the 
housing  authorities.  Only  this  last  week 


we  were  in  touch  with  authorities  who 
were  giving  us  a line  on  their  houses. 
Our  responsible  officer  and  assistant  have 
a say  in  this.  This  has  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  county  council,  I think  there  is 
no  doubt  about  that. — Mr.  Finch:  With 
preventive  work  carried  out  to  begin 
with  before  we  actually  get  the  family 
evicted,  every  effort  is  made  to  prevent 
eviction ; but  the  problem  is  not  the 
local  authority,  it  is  the  people  .that 
drift  into  the  county  because  of  other 
causes,  because  of  development.  We 
get  all  kinds  of  people  working  in 
the  county,  and  their  families.  They 
drift  into  the  country;  and  we  have 
had  many  families  of  that  nature.  We 
had  one  from  Holland  only  a few  days 
ago  with  four  children  who  drifted  into 
Hertfordshire,  and  they  are  a real  prob- 
lem for  us  because  the  chances  of  hous- 
ing are  pretty  remote. 

5602.  You  will  try  and  turn  them 

into  Hertfordshire  people? Yes. — Mr. 

Moon : 'It  was  an  experiment  started 
about  four  years  ago,  and  within  two 
years  we  appointed  a second  assistant, 
and  we  are  appointing  a third  next  year, 
so  it  does  give  an  idea  of  how  the  work 
is  carried  out. 

5603.  On  your  work  for  the  handi- 

capped, is  that  all  done  by  voluntary 
bodies? — — Alderman  Freeman:  Yes. 

We  have  only  recently  developed  that, 
and  it  is  being  helped  by  voluntary 
bodies. 

5604.  Work  for  the  blind  is  done  by 

voluntary  bodies? Yes. 

5605.  Do  you  intend  to  go  on  that 

way? 1 think  so.  There  is  no  desire 

to  change. 

5606.  Is  much  done  for  the  physically 

handicapped?' Mr.  Finch:  A similar 

situation  will  arise  there.  I should  like 
to  say  the  county  council  are  represented 
on  the  committee  of  the  voluntary 
organisations,  and  the  officers  attend  too 
in  a guiding  capacity,  so  we  have  very 
very  close  liaison  between  the  Blind 
Society,  the  Hard  of  Hearing  and  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Society,  and  one 
recently  formed  in  Hertfordshire  for 
other  handicaps. 

5607.  You  think  the  need  is  covered? 

Yes,  for  the  three,  the  blind,  the 

deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  hard  of  hearing, 
but  we  have  only  just  recently  actively 
commenced  with  the  physically  handi- 
capped and  that  is  now  going  ahead  very 
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quickly. — Alderman  Freeman:  We.  are 
only  just  finding  out  what  the  problem  is 
with  other  handicaps. 

5608.  Sir  John  Wrigley : X would  like 
to  ask  one  point  about  this  question  of 
accommodation  for  people  who  will 
need  it  urgently,  just  to  clear  my  own 
mind.  As  I understand  it  the  duty  of 
the  local  housing  authority  is  to  survey 
the  housing  needs  of  their  district  and 
to  build  houses  as  they  may  be  required. 
That  is  their  obligation,  the  general 
survey ; but  the  duty  of  the  welfare 
authorities,  as  I understand  it,  is  really 
a carry  over  from  the  old  poor  law  duty 
which  put  the  relationship  between  the 
local  authority  and  the  individual  person. 
It  is  really  a carry  over  of  the  relief  of 

destitution  of  the  individual. Mr. 

Moon:  Yes. 

5609.  il  take  it  you  are  not  suggesting 
any  great  change  in  the  statutory  distri- 
bution of  functions,  but  what  you  want 
■is  for  them  to  be  so  worked  that  in  the 
case  of  these  families  who  suddenly 
become  in  need  of  accommodation, 
really  what  I might  call  family  accom- 
modation where  they  will  live  by  them- 
selves and  not  be  cared  for  as  an  institu- 
tional problem,  you  want  the  balance  to 
be  shifted  so  the  district  councils  do  it 

as  housing  authorities,  is  that  it? 1 

think  the  operative  word  is  “ suddenly  ” 
become  homeless.  You  see,  our  responsi- 
bility, as  I understand  it,  is  this:  when 
an  emergency  arises  or  unexpectedly  a 
person  becomes  homeless,  we  have  to 
provide  immediate  accommodation.  I 
should  say  the  greater  percentage  of 
people  that  we  get  are  people  who  are 
evicted  from  houses  and  have  had  full 
notice  of  when  it  is  going  to  happen. 
If  you  have  tenants  who  have  been 
evicted  by  the  housing  authority  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  persuade  the 
housing  authority  to  take  them  back, 
so  that  it  does  place  the  county  in  an 
extremely  difficult  position.  I think  if 
the  same  authority  had  to  provide 
temporary  accommodation  as  well  as 
being  the  housing  authority,  that  diffi- 
culty would  be  overcome. 

5610.  But  this  problem  of  eviction 

cannot  be  foreseen  with  certainty  for 
long  in  advance,  because  I imagine  the 
housing  authority  get  to  the  point  of 
giving  notice,  but  they  still  hope  they 
will  not  have  an  eviction,  that  the  sinner 
will  repent,  if  it  is  a question  of  payment 
of  rent. 1 imagine  in  the  vast 


majority  they  must  get  an  order  of  the 
court  saying  they  can  be  evicted  after 
some  time. 

5611.  That  would  not  be  long  enough 
to  start  providing  accommodation  from 

that  point  of  time. If  you  mean 

building  new  accommodation  I agree 
with  you. 

5612.  It  is  a very  complex  problem 
as  a matter  of  fact,  and  I am  trying 
to  make  out  whether  what  you  are  ask- 
ing for  is  really  rather  an  improvement 
in  what  I might  call  the  administrative 
division  of  work,  or  some  rather  basic 

change  in  the  statutory  duties? 1 

think  it  is  administration  rather.  It  has 
the  other  advantage  that  whereas  in  the 
vast  majority  of  our  district  councils 
they  would  know  what  accommodation 
to  provide,  and  they  would  only  have 
quite  a small  body,  if  we  are  doing  it 
we  are  doing  it  in  larger  hostels  with 
a considerable  number  of  units,  and  if 
you  herd  together  the  awkward  families, 
the  problem  families  and  the  difficult 
families,  we  do  not  feel  that  that  is  the 
best  way  of  handling  it,  but  it  is  the 
only  way  of  handling  it  at  the  moment. 

5613.  Apart  from  the  difficulties  of  ad- 

ministration that  it  causes  for  the  county 
council,  I take  it  you  are  saying  that 
it  is  very  much  better  for  these  people 
still  to  continue  to  live  in  some  way  or 
another  as  a family  unit? Yes. 

5614.  The  husband  looks  after  the 

wife,  and  the  wife  looks  after  the  family. 
Therefore  it  is  better  to  be  done  on  that 
basis  if  possible  in  individual  units  rather 
than  for  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
county  institution.  You  would  like  to 
secure  that  result  by  an  improvement  in 
administrative  arrangements  rather  than 
■by  trying  to  change  substantially  the 
statutory  responsibilities  of  either 
authority? Yes. — Alderman  Free- 

man: In  practice  we  do  find  that  the 
man,  whether  he  is  the  husband  or  not, 
will  almost  invariably  find  accommoda- 
tion where  his  work  is,  and  we  have  to 
find  accommodation  for  the  wife  and 
children. 

5615.  And  therefore  your  present 
system  tends  to  lead  to  a separation  of 

the  family? Mr.  Moon:  It  does  in 

fact.  In  every  case  they  go  into  our 
larger  units. — Mr.  Finch:  I think  we 
have  some  25  houses  which  we  have 
acquired  in  the  county  into  which  we 
are  putting  families.  In  other  words  it 
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is  a gradual  process.  They  are  admitted 
first  to  the  hostel  accommodation,  if 
nothing  else  can  be  done  to  prevent  it, 
and  are  dealt  with  there.  They  have 
some  rehabilitation  services,  and  if  they 
improve  to  the  standard  we  think  they 
should  achieve  they  then  go  into  houses, 
the  family  are  again  reunited,  and  the 
man  is  brought  back  with  the  wife  and 
children.  From  there  we  hope  the  local 
authority  will  provide  housing  for  them. 

5616.  You  would  like  to  make  avail- 

able for  them,  as  you  would  do  in  your 
provision  for  old  people,  the  resources 
of  your  department  in  regard  to  super- 
vision, and  so  on? Yes, 

5617.  Chairman:  One  question  similar 

to  the  question  put  by  Sir  John  Wrigley: 
one  of  the  things  we  constantly  come 
up  against  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry 
is  the  possible  overlap  and  possible  gaps 
between  the  duties  of  the  welfare  autho- 
rities and  the  duties  of  the  housing 
authority,  particularly  when  you  have 
two  housing  authorities  in  the  same  area, 
which  does  not  apply  in  Hertfordshire. 
Of  course  it  arises  in  other  connections, 
■but  may  I take  the  old  people  as  an 
example?  I take  it  that  in  Hertford- 
shire you  accept  the  view  which  is  an 
accepted  view  that  the  thing  is  to  keep 
people  ;in  their  own  homes  as  long  as 
possible? Alderman  Baxter:  Yes. 

5618.  Now  let  us,  shall  we  say,  assume 
a further  natural  and  fairly  frequent 
process  of  degeneration  on  the  part  of 
the  old  person  and  start  with  them  living 
in  their  own  homes,  and  able  to  look 
after  themselves.  That  is  stage  one. 
Then  there  comes  a time  when  they  are 
still  living  in  their  own  homes  but 
cannot  wholly  look  after  themselves 
without  some  help,  and  at  that  point 
the  health  visitor  would  presumably 
come  into  the  picture,  and  the 
home  help  would  come  into  the 
picture,  and  possibly  other  services. 
Whether  the  old  person  is  living  in  her 
own  house  or  a privately  rented  house 
or  in  a local  authority  house  the 
responsibility  of  looking  after  that 
person,  whether  through  home  helps  or 
health  visitors,  is  a county  responsibility, 
is  it  not?  Now  supposing  you  reach  a 
stage,  which  might  be  called  stage  three, 
where  that  person,  if  they  are  not  to 
have  to  go  into  an  institution  will  need 
some  form  of  special  housing  accom- 
modation, a bungalow,  or  what  have 
you,  the  responsibility  for  providing  that 


accommodation,  as  1 understand  it,  is 
upon  the  housing  authority.  But  if  they 
have  reached  the  point  where  in  addition 
to  requiring  some  special  housing  accom- 
modation they  need  some  assistance 
from  a warden  or  supervisor,  although 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  district  council  to 
provide  the  housing  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  county  to  provide  the  super- 
visor, and  it  is  probably  ultra  vires  for 
the  housing  authority  to  provide  a super- 
visor, is  it  not? Mr.  Finch : We  can 

do  that  and  in  fact  support  them  in 
other  things. 

5619.  The  last  stage,  presumably,  the 
stage  to  be  avoided  if  possible  is  when 
a person  must  be  taken  into  an  institu- 
tion which  is  entirely  the  responsibility 
of  the  county,  so  that  if  you  take  that 
stage  by  stage  there  is  some  responsi- 
bility of  one  authority  and  some 
responsibility  of  another,  which  is  largely 
due,  of  course,  in  some  cases,  Watford, 
for  example,  to  the  transfer  of  certain 
powers  to  the  county  council  in  1948. 
First  of  all  how  do  you  overcome  the 
obvious  difficulties  which  arise  from  that 

division  of  responsibility? 1 would 

say  first  of  all  that  the  local  old  people’s 
welfare  organisations  which  are  sup- 
ported by  the  county  council  are  brought 
.into  operation,  and  they  take  some 
responsibility  for  the  domiciliary  care  of 
the  individual,  and  the  responsibility  of 
calling  in  necessary  services.  We  can  do 
no  more  than  that  apart  from  the  Meals 
on  Wheels  Service.  The  home  helps 
are  available,  and  there  must  inevitably 
be  some  overlapping  to  a certain  degree, 
because  we  have  no  power  to  provide 
domiciliary  services  anyway,  but  we  do 
so  through  the  voluntary  organisations 
which  we  support  in  the  county. 

5620.  When  you  say  “ no  domiciliary 
service”  there  is  the  health  visitor  and 

the  home  help. From  the  welfare 

angle,  under  the  National  Assistance 
Act. 

5621.  You  have  no  divisional  organisa- 
tion for  welfare  in  the  county? 

Excepting  the  officers  that  operate,  the 
field  officers. 

5622.  Divisional  officers  but  not  a 

divisional  executive? -No. 

5623.  How  are  the  officers  distributed 
through  south-west  Hertfordshire? — - 
Three  in  Watford,  two  in  Barnet  and 
two  in  Hemel  Hempstead.  They  are 
operative  twenty-four  hours  a day  seven 
days  a week,  with  telephones  to  their 
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private  homes  and  to  their  offices.  Their 
offices  are  staffed  all  day,  and  they  can 
be  called  at  night  in  emergencies. 

5624.  I suppose  in  Watford  the 
M.O.H.  has  a double  part  so  far  as 
health  is  concerned  and  he  would  no 
doubt  be  able  to  set  the  machinery  in 

motion. Yes,  and  police,  doctors, 

the  National  Assistance  Board  and  other 
officers  are  in  close  touch  with  them. 

5625.  So  you  have  an  administrative 
difficulty  which  requires  a considerable 
amount  of  thought  and  care  to  over- 
come. That  really  sums  it  up,  does  it 

not? Certainly,  Sir,  yes. — Alderman 

Freeman:  It  is  a matter  of  good-will 
and  we  have  not  found  much  difficulty 
there. 

5626.  Then  can  we  go  on  'to  children? 

Alderman  Baxter : Lady  Rosamond 

Gibbs  is  Chairman  of  the  Children’s 
Committee  and  Miss  Watson  is  the 
Children’s  Officer. 

5627.  Miss  Johnston : Could  you  ex- 
plain the  system  of  delegation  in  child- 
ren’s work?  You  do  have  areas,  do  you 

not? Lady  Rosamond  Gibbs : Yes. 

We  are  divided  into  six  areas  and  five 
committees. — Miss  Watson  : We  origin- 
aly  had  seven  areas  and  seven  area  offi- 
cers. Initially  we  had  a committee  for 
each  area,  but  now  we  .have  amalga- 
mated the  committee  for  South  Herts 
and  South-West  Herts,  so  now  we  have 
six  sub-committees  of  the  committee  and 
seven  area  offices. 

5628.  Who  is  on  the  sub-committees? 
Lady  Rosamond  Gibbs : The  sub- 
committees have  at  least  two  county 
councillors  from  the  area  on  them.  The 
other  members  are  local,  recommended 
and  nominated  by  local  people,  by  local 
authorities.  The  recommendation  then 
comes  to  the  county  council,  and  again 
the  local  county  council  members  are 
circularised  with  the  name  or  names  to 
know  if  they  approve  or  have  any  other 
suggestions,  and  then  these  people  are 
appointed  to  the  committee  by  the  main 
Children’s  Committee. 

5629.  Is  there  any  sort  of  arrangement 
by  which  each  district  is  represented? 

1 should  say  No  to  that.  We  do 

make  a point,  although  there  are  no  rules 
and  regulations  about  it,  of  seeing  that 
every  bit  of  the  area  that  the  committee 
covers  is  covered  by  a member. 

5630.  We  have  found  in  Hertford- 
shire, and  I think  also  very  much  in 


other  counties,  that  the  district  authori- 
ties know  extraordinarily  little  about  the 
work  of  the  Children’s  Committee  and 
the  care  of  children.  In  Hertfordshire 
usually  the  housing  officer  says  he 
knows  the  contact,  but  I think  in 
children’s  work  more  than  in  the  other 
services  there  is  little  contact  with  dis- 
tricts. Would  you  agree  with  that?— — 
In  some  cases,  yes,  but  in  nearly  all  com- 
mittees, in  a great  many  committees, 
we  have  district  councillors.  Our 
offices  in  a great  many  cases  are  closely 
tied  with  the  other  departments,  and 
they  may  be  in  the  same  building,  so 
that  health,  youth  employment,  educa- 
tion, may  all  be  in  the  same  building  ; 
so  they  are  there  as  part  of  the  team. 

5631.  Is  a good  deal  of  the  work  dele- 
gated to  area  children’s  officers? Yes, 

Each  committee  gets  lists  of  all  the  child- 
ren, and  information  about  them,  how 
they  are  going  on,  and  they  have  homes 
which  they  run  themselves,  and  house 
committees.  They  merely  report  to  the 
main  Children’s  Committee  and  we  are 
responsible  for  checking  their  budgets. 
They  make  their  own  budgets,  but  we 
have  to  check  them,  because  we  have 
to  get  them  through  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. But  they  do  have  a very  free 
hand  and  the  chairmen  of  all  the  com- 
mittees are  represented  on  the  Children’s 
Committee. 

5632.  Do  the  elected  representatives 
take  any  decisions  about  individual 

children? No,  I would  not  say  'they 

take  decisions,  but  they  are  consulted. 

5633.  What  about  adoption? Yes, 

again  if  they  live  in  the  area  they  would 
be  consulted. 

5634.  It  is  really  your  children’s  officer 

who  will  decide  whether  a child  should 
be  recalled  from  boarding  out  or  any- 
thing?  No. — Miss  Watson:  All  such 

matters  would  'be  reported  to  the  local 
committee,  or  at  any  rate  the  local  chair- 
man. Obviously  sometimes  these  matters 
have  to  be  dealt  with  quickly,  and  you 
cannot  wait  for  a committee ; in  that  case 
the  senior  officer  for  the  area  would  get 
in  touch  with  his  chairman,  and  there 
would  be  a consultation  between  them. 
It  might  not  be  done  if  it  were  an  indivi- 
dual decision  on  an  individual  case. 

5635.  What  pro-portion  of  children 
have  you  got  boarded  out?— — About 
66  per  cent,  altogether. 
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5636.  And  the  rest  in  smallish  homes? 

Yes,  we  have  nearly  200  in 

children’s  homes. 

5637.  Do  you  find  there  is  much  com- 
petition in  finding  foster  homes  from 
the  L.C.C.  and  from  many  voluntary 
bodies  who  no  doubt  would  like  to 
board  out  children  in  Hertfordshire? 

Yes,  there  is  a certain  amount  of 

competition,  I suppose,  particularly  with 
the  L.C.C.,  but  I do  not  think  we  suffer 
unduly  front  that,  because  we  have  got 
to  the  stage  when  we  have  found  and 
can  find  foster  homes  for  most  of  the 
children  that  are  going  to  be  placed  on 
a long  term  basis.  It  is  children  with 
special  difficulties  whom  we  find  diffi- 
culty in  placing,  and  we  always  will  find 
difficulty  in  placing.  Then  it  is  not  a 
case  of  the  quantity  of  foster  homes  but 
the  quality. 

5638.  When  the  L.C.C.  board  out 
children  in  Hertfordshire  do  you  look 
after  them  for  the  L.C.C.  or  do  they 

look  after  them  themselves? No, 

generally  speaking  the  L.C.C.  supervise 
their  own  children,  though  there  have 
been  individual  cases  where  they  have 
asked  us  to  do  it  for  them  in  the  past. 

5639.  They  inform  you  that  they  are 

there? Yes. 

5640.  And  when  they  are  removed? 

Yes. 

" 5641.  Chairman:  In  all  cases  or  only 
in  cases  where  you  are  asked  to  help? 
No,  in  all  eases  we  a.re  notified. 

5642.  Are  there  particular  problems 

in  the  new  estates  and  new  towns? 

Yes,  indeed.  As  the  estates  and  the  new 
towns  settle  down  so  the  problems  de- 
crease, but  in  the  early  days  of  the  new 
towns,  and  particularly  I think  of  the 
two  new  estates,  we  had  problems. 
We  had  in  one  of  them  actually 
ten  times  as  many  children  in  care 
per  head  of  the  population,  but  now 
it  is  only  about  twice  as  many  per  head 
of  the  population  as  compared  with 
settled  communities.  Each  year  shows 
a certain  improvement. 

5643.  Miss  Johnston:  It  is  still  high? 

It  is  still  high.  It  is  such  an  obvious 

settling  one  feels  it  will  go  down. 

5644.  Is  much  preventive  work  under- 
taken by  the  Children’s  Department? 
How  do  you  link  up  with  welfare  and 

■homeless  families? -Wo  do  quite  a lot, 

because  we  are  in  the  unique  position 
that  we  do  school  welfare  work  for  the 


Education  Committee,  and  that  enables 
us  to  get  into  families  before  they  break 
up.  We  are  able  to  visit  them,  and 
work  with  them,  and  of  course  we  do 
work  in  with  the  health  visitor  and  very 
closely  indeed  with  the  families  welfare 
officer. 

5645.  Do  you  have  co-ordinating  com- 
mittees in  Hertfordshire?— — We  do  not 
in  fact  have  a committee,  but  we  do  have 
constant  meetings  of  officers,  ad  hoc 
meetings  to  discuss  particular  cases.  We 
have  meetings  of  co-operating  officers, 
Ihe  families  welfare  officer  attends  these 
and  she  reports  on  her  work  in  each 
Committee. 

5646.  When  you  are  having  those  com- 
mittees do  you  ask  if  they  were  con- 
cerned with  other  bodies  such  as  the 
N.S.P.C.C.  or  the  local  housing  officer? 
— — Very  frequently  the  N.S.P.C.C.— 
Mr.  Moon:  iMay  1 add  on  that  point 
that  it  was  a county  council  decision 
and  the  effect  of  what  they  did  was  to 
appoint  me  as  the  co-ordinating  officer 
and  advisor.  The  families  welfare 
officer  acts  for  me,  but  I think  their 
decision  was  taken  on  the  grounds 
that  they  felt  that  one  wanted  special 
knowledge  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem families,  and  it  was  not  any  one 
chap  who  would  be  able  to  give  advice. 
They  felt  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
co-ordination  committees  or  case  com- 
mittees of  technical  officers,  and  the 
experience  is  that  elected  representatives 
might  not  have  any  technical  knowledge 
of  dealing  with  the  particular  type  of 
family. 

5647.  Chairman:  I would  like  just  to 
ask  one  thing,  and  that  is  this.  Have 
you  any  idea  of  the  reasons  why  you 
should  have  such  a large  proportion  of 
children  requiring  care  and  attention 
from  the  new  estates  and  the  new  towns? 
Would  it  be  the  type  of  person  that  has 
moved  there,  or  the  upset  of  the  move, 
or  could  you  form  an  opinion  as  to  what 

causes  it? Lady  Rosamond  Gibbs: 

My  feeling  is  that  the  main  cause  is  that 
the  family  are  uprooted  from  friends 
and  relations,  and  they  go  into  a new 
place  with  neighbours  they  do  not  know, 
and  they  have  nobody.  They  are  mostly 
young  couples  who  go  into  new  towns, 
and  they  have  nobody  to  advise  them. 

5648.  Do  you  distinguish  between  the 

new  towns  and  new  estates? No,  I 

do  not  distinguish.  You  put  these  people 
in  a new  atmosphere  with  no  relations 
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with  them,  or  old  friends,  none  of  the 
older  generation  to  help  them  out,  or  to 
advise,  or  mind  baby  while  mother  goes 
out.  It  is  very,  very  much  at  the  root 
of  the  break-up  of  marriages,  and  child- 
ren coming  into  care,  that  they  have 
nobody  to  fall  back  on.  The  whole 
family  pattern  is  broken. 

5649.  They  have  to  create  their  own 
community  before  they  can  rest  upon 

it. Yes. — Miss  Watson : For  a very 

high  proportion  the  reason  for  coming 
into  care  is  purely  temporary  illness  or 
confinement.  We  do  not  find  that  there 
is  a high  proportion  of  long  term  child- 
ren coming  into  care,  it  is  only  the 
shorter  ones. — Mr.  Moon : Particularly 
the  Oxhey  estate  when  it  first  started,  the 
very  fact  they  were  on  top  of  the  housing 
list  meant  they  were  probably  in  some 
difficulties  of  health  which  made  it  more 
likely  for  the  children  to  come  into  care. 

5650.  The  point  that  Lady  Rosamond 
has  made  is  an  important  one,  and  that 
is  it  does  create  problems  if  you  have 
a large  area,  whether  in  the  estate  or 
new  town,  which  is  very  largely  com- 
posed of  the  same  approximate  age 
group  without  any  vertical  structure.  We 
have  come  across  this  elsewhere  where 
they  have  all  the  old  people,  and  the 
younger  ones  are  all  moving  out  because 
they  are  not  provided  with  any  means 
of  staying.  We  have  had  rather  heart- 
rending evidence  of  what  happens  in  the 
big  housing  estates  when  the  first  genera- 
tion is  left,  and  they  all  crash,  the  church 
cannot  keep  going  and  the  clubs  close 
because  they  cannot  get  the  people — 
have  you  solved  the  problem  of  getting 

such  a distribution  of  age  groups? 

Lady  Rosamond  Gibbs : In  a totally 
different  capacity,  I should  suggest  from 
the  point  of  view  of  planning  that  is 
that  we  should  be  allowed  in  the  de- 
velopment plan  to  reserve  land  for 
natural  increase,  and  therefore  that  we 
reserve  this  land  so  that  as  the  natural 
Increase  (takes  place  we  can  build  for  the 
next  generation,  so  that _ we  do  not  have 
to  send  them  to  live  miles  away.  That 
I think  is  the  answer  to  the  problem. — 
Mr.  Doubleday:  On  your  point  about 
the  age  structure  in  the  new  towns,  it 
may  interest  you  to  know  that  at  Hem  el 
Hempstead  for  reasons  of  preparing  the 
final  plan  for  the  Development  Corpora- 
tion’s work  which  is  nearing  its  end,  a 
survey  of  tlhe  age  structure  there  shows 
that  twice  the  country  average  of  child- 
ren and  youngsters  under  the  age  of 


nineteen  is  in  Hemel  Hempstead  ; in 
other  words  45  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Hemel  Hempstead,  which  was 
just  over  20,000  when  the  Development 
Corporation  started  work  ten  years  ago, 
are  nineteen  years  of  age  and  under.  It 
is  practically  the  same  in  Stevenage  at 
the  present  time.  That  is  the  trouble, 
that  we  have  youngsters  up  to  the  age  of 
nineteen  of  about  twice  the  national 
average. 

Chairman : It  looks  as  if  you  are  going 
to  get  a second  generation  problem  there 
in  our  own  lifetime. 

5651.  Miss  Johnston : I want  to  ask 
about  school  welfare  work  done  by  the 
Children’s  Committee — that  is  quite 

unique,  is  it  not? Lady  Rosamond 

Gibbs : Yes. 

5652.  Are  the  cases  referred  by  the 

head  teachers?- Miss  Watson : Yes. 

5653.  Are  they  mostly  .truancy? 

Yes.  The  attendance  officers  deal  with 
that,  of  course,  but  wherever  truancy 
is  felt  to  be  a symptom  of  something 
serious  then  it  is  referred  to  us,  and 
in  all  kinds  of  cases  where  a teacher  is 
just  not  quite  satisfied  about  a child,  and 
feels  there  is  something  wrong,  then  we 
are  asked  to  visit  the  home. 

Chairman : Thank  you  very  much 
indeed.  We  now  come  to  the  question 
of  the  environmental  health  services,  and 
Mr.  Lawson  has  some  questions  to  put. 

5654.  Mr.  Lawson : There  is  very  little 
in  your  evidence  about  these  services ; 
may  we  take  it  from  that  that  these 
services  are  working  efficiently  and 
easily,  and  that  you  have  no  problems? 

Dr.  Dunlop : The  experience  on  the 

environmental  health  side,  sewerage, 
water,  etc.,  is  that  we  have  got  very 
much  less  of  a problem  in  Hertfordshire 
because  we  have  the  two  sewerage 
schemes  in  operation,  and  the  third 
scheme  is  partially  ready,  and  I think 
practically  the  whole  country  is  supplied 
with  piped  water  supplies.  There  are  one 
or  two  places  where  they  still  have  wells, 
but  they  are  rather  museum  pieces. 

5655.  Miss  Johnston : Sarratt? 

Sarratt  is  one. — Mr.  Moon:  By  and 
large  our  water  schemes  were  all  com- 
pleted before  the  war  started. 

5656.  Mr.  Lawson:  On  refuse  collec- 
tion, we  did  gather  that  the  problem  in 
the  Watford  Rural  area  was  the  diffi- 
culty of  organising  _ frequent  and 
adequate  refuse  collection ; I do  not 
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know  whether  you  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  that? Dr . Dunlop-.  We 

have  two  problems,  there  is  the  question 
of  the  outside  refuse  front  London  which 
is  coming  into  our  pits  in  Hertfordshire, 
and  of  course  there  is  the  problem  for 
the  district  councils.  The  district 
councils  obviously  went  to  the 
local  pits  to  begin  with,  but  nowa- 
days these  pits  are  becoming  filled 
up  and  they  are  having  to  go  further 
afield,  and  there  is  now  something  of  a 
clash  of  interest  between  the  district 
council  wanting  to  tip  refuse  and  local 
water  undertakings  wanting  to  safeguard 
their  water  supplies.  There  is  this 
problem  now  that  they  are  having  to 
haul  their  refuse  quite  considerable 
distances  in  order  to  get  to  pits  where 
there  is  no  danger  of  pollution  of  the 
underground  water  supplies.  It  is  a 
problem  which  is  going  to  go  on 
growing.  Fortunately  at  the  present 
time  we  are  digging  the  gravel  fast 
enough  to  create  spaces  to  fill  up  again. 

• -Mr.  Doubleday : In  the  Watford  area, 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a very  large  old 
worked  out  gravel  pit  which  will  take 
the  refuse  of  the  Watford  Rural  District 
and  the  Watford  Borough  and  other 
luthorities  for  a considerable  period  of 
time,  up  to  IS  or  20  years. 

5657.  T think  the  Watford  Rural  put 
their  difficulties  partly  on  questions  of 
labour,  they  do  not  employ  their  own 
labour  force,  among  other  things,  and 
therefore  they  have  some  difficulty  in 
finding  adequate  labour  ; would  you  like 

to  comment  on  that? Yes,  I have 

heard  about  that.  I cannot  comment 
about  it  directly,  but  I do  know  that 
other  authorities  in  similar  circum- 
stances do  not  seem  to  have  any  diffi- 
culty in  dealing  with  their  refuse  when 
they  engage  private  contractors  to  dis- 
pose of  it.  Quite  a number  of  Middlesex 
authorities  engage  private  contractors 
to  take  their  refuse  from  the  Middlesex 
boroughs  and  bring  it  into  some  of 
Hertfordshire’s  gravel  pits. 

5658.  Chairman:  And  London  too? 

Yes,  London,  but  I am  talking  on 

the  question  of  labour,  Mr.  Chairman. 
London  I think  sends  up  at  least  two 
train  loads  per  night  into  Hertfordshire 
full  of  refuse. — A Iderman  Baxter:  Is 
not  the  Rural  District  Council’s  trouble 
because  they  have  five  separate  depart- 
ments? 

5659.  You  mean  they  are  split  into 

five  separate  areas? Yes. — Mr. 


Doubleday:  They  have  to  maintain  two 
tips  as  a matter  of  fact,  neither  of  which 
would  justify  the  whole-time  staff. 

Mr.  Lawson:  I think  that  is  partly 
their  trouble,  and  partly  that  for  all  the 
other  services  such  as  road  maintenance, 
and  housing,  and  so  on,  they  do  not  em- 
ploy any  direct  labour  force,  and  there- 
fore if  they  are  short  on  the  refuse  col- 
lection they  cannot  transfer  men  from 
other  departments. 

5660.  Chairman:  Perhaps  this  ques- 
tion is  more  appropriate  for  the  County 
Planning  Officer : of  course,  we  all  know 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  Middlesex  and 
London  in  finding  places  to  get  rid  of 
the  refuse  ; is  the  problem  of  competition 
between  authorities  for  space  in  which 
to  dump  their  refuse  becoming  at  all 

severe? Mr.  Doubleday : No,  Sir. 

When  we  became  the  planning  authority 
twelve  years  ago  we  already  had  a con- 
siderable number  of  worked  out  gravel 
pits,  but  they  are  being  filled  up  by  Lon- 
don refuse  every  day.  North  London  is 
built  up  mainly  of  Hertfordshire  sand 
and  gravel,  so  consequently  our  extrac- 
tion rate  is  very  considerable.  Allied 
with  that,  we  try  to  encourage  group 
schemes  for  restoration,  mainly  by  con- 
trolled tipping— -and  here  I want  to  say 
that  the  water  authorities  have  been  most 
helpful  throughout  in  agreeing  to  tipping 
taking  placp.  The  authorities  in  Middle- 
sex, and  some  very  near — not  the  Lon- 
don authorities  but  the  Middlesex 
authorities — have  recently  been  coming 
to  see  us  in  groups  of  three,  or  five  in 
another  case,  to  find  tipping  space,  and 
we  have  the  tipping  space  and  we  have 
made  arrangements,  and  those  arrange- 
ments I believe  have  been  concluded 
within  the  last  two  months  for  them  to 
tip  into  worked  out  pits.  There  is  plcnly 
of  filling  space,  and  it  may  give  you 
some  idea  if  I tell  you  that  our  tipping 
problem  in  Hertfordshire,  from  people 
wishing  to  tip  there,  amounts  to  some- 
thing like  five  times  the  cubic  capacity 
of  Earls  Court  building  every  year.  That 
is  the  scale  on  which  refuse  is  coming 
into  Hertfordshire,  and  we  have  as  a 
planning  authority  restored,  as  a result 
of  this  policy,  nearly  500  acres  of  land, 
most  of  it  restored  to  agriculture,  during 
the  last  twelve  years. 

5661.  I take  it  that  it  is  the  business  of 

the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  as 
planning  authority  to  settle  where  tipping 
may  take  place? We  regard  that  as 
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a major  county  function,  because  you 
have  got  the  problem  of  having  extrac- 
tion of  gravel  and  leaving  derelict  pits : 
if  you  arrange  the  filling  on  a county- 
wide basis,  I will  not  say  it  is  easy,  but  it 
is  workable. 

5662.  And  in  exercising  that  planning 
function  have  you  any  system  of  regu- 
lar consultation  with  the  Middlesex  and 

London  authorities? No,  Sir,  the 

refuse  disposal  from  London  is  carried 
out  mainly  with  a private  firm  of  con- 
tractors. Some  of  the  Middlesex  authori- 
ties work  independently,  some  of  them 
have  recently  started  to  work  in  groups, 
but  we  have  no  regular  system  of  con- 
sultation with  them. 

5663.  Is  that  because  you  have  got  so 
much  tipping  space  available  that  you 
do  not  have  to  balance  the  supply  and 

demand  too  carefully? -That  is  one 

answer,  Sir,  but  I think  the  need  really 
has  not  arisen,  there  has  always  been 
plenty  of  space. — Mr.  M oon : 1 might 
mention  that  we  first  controlled  tips  not 
as  a planning  authority,  but  we  did 
obtain  powers  under  our  1935  Act  by 
which  they  had  to  get  a licence  from  us 
and  the  district  council  if  they  were 
bringing  Tefuse  from  outside  into  the 
area,  so  since  1935  we  have  been  in  a 
position  to  stop  them  if  we  thought  they 
were  abusing  the  facility. 

5664.  But  you  are  in  a position  to  con- 
trol it  because  you  control  both  where 
excavation  has  taken  place  hnd  also 
where  the  restoration  by  tipping  will 

take  place? Mr.  Doubleday  \ That  is 

the  whole  secret  of  solving  this  problem 
of  extraction  and  restoration  and  con- 
trolled tipping  at  the  same  time. 

5665.  Mr.  Lawson : Are  these  .tipping 

sites  owned  in  some  cases  by  contrac- 
tors?  -Yes,  some  of  them  are,  not  all 

of  them,  but  the  majority  of  them  are. 

5666.  Are  they  the  people  who  extract 

the  gravel  as  well? — —Yes. — -Mr. 

Moon:  The  gravel  merchants  sell  the 
gravel  and  then  they  make  a large  in- 
come from  filling  up  the  hole  they  have 
made. 

5667.  Chairman : Have  you  any  idea 
what  the  maximum  capacity  is  likely 
to  be,  over  say  the  next  30  years,  for 

the  pits  in  Hertfordshire? Mr. 

Doubleday:  I could  not  -give  you  the 
figure,  Sir,  but  I would  say  with  the  rate 
of  extraction  on  gravel  permissions 
which  we  have  outstanding,  over  -the 


next  20  years  there  is  no  problem,  be- 
cause extraction  always  goes  faster 
than  refilling. 

5668.  So  you  could  probably  take  a 

good  deal  more  of  London’s  and 
Middlesex’s  rubbish  than  you  do  at  the 
present  -time? Yes. 

Chairman:  I think  we  will  now  go 
on  to  housing,  and  Sir  John  Wrigley 
has  some  questions. 

5669.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  I recognise 
of  course  that  yo-u  are  not  a housing 
authority,  but  in  the  discharge  of  your 
other  functions  over  -the  last  50  years 
or  so  you  cannot  have  -been  unconscious 
of  the  effects  of  -the  housing  operations 
of  other  -people,  and  we  would  like  to 
get  any  help  we  can  from  you  on  a 
problem,  which  is  a very  important  one 
from  our  point  of  view,  and  that  is  the 
-problem  -of  -the  continuing  overspill 
from  the  London  area.  Very  briefly, 
it  -must  have  affected  you  in  quite  a 
number  -of  ways,  different  aspects  of 
housing.  I suppose  if  one  takes  the 
various  forms  of  housing,  housing  by 
local  authorities  is  almost  entirely  de- 
signed to  -meet  local  needs ; housing  by 
private  enterprise  for  a long  time  was 
just  a matter  of  where  .people  chose  to 
go,  and  now  it  is  controlled  by  you  as 
planning  authorities ; then  you  had  two 
operations  which  have  -brought  sudden 
and  large  increases  of  -population  into 
Hertfordshire  from  outside — out-county 
estates  and  new  towns.  Both  of  those,  I 
gather  on  present  policy,  are  finite,  that 
is,  they  are  either  finished  or  will  finish 
in  a few  years,  and  now  you  have  the 
prospective  operations  under  -the  Town 
Development  Act.  I wonder  whether 
you  could  tell  us  as  -much  as  you  can 
about  what  you  feel  is  the  general  future 
of  Hertfordshire,  and  particularly  the 
part  that  it  is  likely  to  continue  to  play 
in  regard  to  this  rather  major  problem 
of  -overspill  from  London,  which  on  the 
figures  -given  to  us  by  -the  Ministry  of 
Housing  is  a pretty  large  -problem  for  a 
great  -many  years  ahead.  I recognise 
that  -this  is  not  your  own  direct  problem, 
but  as  a planning  authority  of  course 
you  can  exercise  a very  considerable  -part 
in  directing  and  controlling  it.  We 
would  very  -much  like  to  know  what  you 
can  tell  us  of  your  .views  on  this  general 

question? Alderman  Boater:  The 

County  Council  have  given  very  careful 
thought  to  all  the  propositions  put  for- 
ward Sir  John,  and  -they  have  naturally 
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been  debated  in  the  Planning  Com- 
mittee. I think  perhaps  Mr.  Doubleday 
can  give  the  details. — Mr.  Doubleday: 
We  obviously  have  to  take  account  of 
the  housing  lists  of  all  the  authorities  in 
the  county.  We  have  had  the  problem 
of  the  new  towns,  and  at  one  time  in 
our  early  days  we  thought  the  new 
towns  were  going  to  provide  the  answer 
to  quite  a lot  of  the  local  housing  diffi- 
culties, but  it  has  not  quite  worked  that 
way.  The  new  towns,  under  the  develop- 
ment corporations,  are  separate  entities 
dealing  mainly  with  overspill  from 
London.  The  only  town  development 
scheme  which  we  have  so  far  got  offi- 
cially .in  Hertfordshire  is  one  between 
the  London  County  Council,  the  Letch- 
worth  Urban  District  Council  and  the 
County  Council.  Dealing  with  your 
particular  area,  Sir,  we  have  reviewed 
the  housing  position  as  it  stands  at  the 
present  time  . . . 

Chairman : I do  not  think  this  ques- 
tion is  confined  to  this  particular  area. 

5670.  Sir  John  Wrigley : No.  I would 
be  glad  to  hear  what  Mr.  Doubleday  has 
to  say  about  our  own  area,  tout  I think  he 
will  recognise  that  any  ultimate  answer 
to  my  main  question,  if  it  is  found  in 
Hertfordshire  at  all,  will  probably  have 
to  toe  found  outside  our  area  rather  than 

within  it. -Yes,  I think  that  is  true, 

Sir.  if  have  some  figures  here,  J can  give 
them  now  if  you  wish  and  also  follow  up 
by  sending  a statement  to  your  secretary. 

567,1.  Chairman : Yes,  if  you  would 

do  that. With  regard  to  the  housing 

position  in  each  of  the  districts  in  your 
area,  in  the  Watford  borough  the  housing 
list  was  2,121  at  this  date.  In  practice— 
and  1 think  Sir  John  will  know  the  rea- 
sons for  this — we  take  the  hard  core  of 
the  housing  list  at  about  two-thirds 
of  that  shown  on  the  list  at 
any  given  time;  that  brings  us 
to  1,400  in  the  Watford  'borough 
area,  and  there  are  sites  available 
and  houses  to  be  completed  for  about 
886.  This  leaves  a balance  of  something 
like  500  houses  to  'be  catered  for,  and  of 
course  we  are  up  against  the  problem  of 
natural  increase  continuing  and  a lower 
occupancy  rate  of  houses,  deriving  from 
the  small  family  unit,  and  that  will  call 
'for  a greater  density  of  building  on 
redevelopment— and  that  is  just  starting 
to  come  in  Watford  and  we  shall  have  to 
take  account  of  it  in  the  review  of  the 


development  plan — or  the  continued  split- 
ting up  of  die  very  large  houses  and  the 
increased  density  on  their  grounds,  or  the 
overspill  of  population,  or  possibly  a 
combination  of  all  those  three  things 
which  I have  mentioned.  As  to  the 
overspill  of  population,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  in  the  Watford  area  because  of 
the  Green  Belt,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned to  you,  but  1 think  we  have  con- 
templated that  it  .might  even  be  necessary 
to  go  as  far  as  Kernel  Hempstead  new 
town  in  dealing  with  some  of  Watford’s 
overspill  if  we  cannot  accommodate  it 
through  the  other  means  which  I have  just 
referred  to.  With  regard  to  Rickmans- 
worth  urban  district  the  housing  list  -at 
the  end  of  March  was  292,  with  the  two- 
thirds  hard  core  again  it  is  200,  and  we 
have  sites  available  for  190,  so  that  that 
practically  answers  the  present  housing 
need  ; but  J think  for  the  future  we  shall 
have  to  do  the  same  as  we  have  done  in 
the  Watford  area.  In  Rickmans  worth 
redevelopment  is  something,  with  in- 
creased densities,  which  would  bring  the 
position  to  a better  conclusion. 

5672.  Do  you  mean  increased  densities 
as  compared  with  the  present  actual  den- 
sity, or  increased  densities  as  compared 
with  the  standard  laid  down  in  the  county 

development  plan? iT  think  it  arises. 

Sir,  in  this  way,  that  we  have  large  houses 
with  ibi.g  grounds,  and  consequently 
where  you  might  get  one  family  living  in 
this  large  house,  or  possibly  two  families 
divided  into  flats,  economics  forced  the 
redistribution  of  the  houses,  pulling  down 
of  the  old  house  generally,  rebuilding — I 
can  think  of  one  straight  away,  for  in- 
stance, in  Rickmansworth,  where  a big 
house,  single  family  residence,  was  pulled 
down,  and  there  are  now  six  houses  in 
its  place. 

5673.  I think  it  would  help  us  very 
much  if  in  each  instance  you  would  dis- 
tinguish, Mr.  Doubleday,  between 
increases  of  densities  you  contemplate 
which  are  within  what  are  contemplated 
by  the  present  county  plan,  and  increases 
of  density  which  would  involve  an 
amendment  of  the  appropriate  type  of  the 

county  development  plan. Yes,  Sir,  I 

will  bear  that  in  mind  in  my  remarks. 
With  regard  to  Bushey,  the  housing  list 
at  the  present  time  is  678,  the  hard  core 
is  450,  and  the  sites  available  we  have 
are  432,  which  satisfactorily  deals  with 
the  present  situation.  But  with  regard 
to  the  future,  the  position  is  that  Bushey 
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is  an  area  which  consists  of  large 
houses,  some  of  them  going  out  of 
present-day  use.  Inevitably  there  would 
have  to  be  an  increase  in  the  county 
development  plan  density  there  over  what 
is  prescribed  in  the  plan  at  the  moment. 
That  is  a matter  which  will  come  up  in 
Bushey  on  review  very  soon.  With 
regard  to  Chorleywood,  the  position  is 
that  the  housing  list  at  the  present  day 
is  83  ; the  hard  core  again  is  55  ; there 
are  sites  available  for  121,  and  I think 
that  would  be  sufficient  to  deal  locally 
with  the  demand  for  some  years  to 
come.  With  regard  to  Borehamwood,  in 
the  Elstree  rural  district — but  also  a part 
of  it  is  in  the  Watford  rural  district,  as 
you  know,  Sir— -the  housing  list  at  the 
moment  is  400,  the  need,  on  the  two- 
thirds  again,  is  260,  and  we  have  sites 
there  for  only  about  100.  It  is  a serious 
problem,  because  we  do  not  get  any 
advantage  from  the  policy  pursued  by 
the  London  County  Council  on  re-lets, 
and  the  Green  Belt  policy  precludes 
allocating  more  land.  So  the  only 
alternative  is  overspill,  and  I think  in 
that  case  we  have  seriously  to  consider 
overspilling  into  one  of  the  other  towns 
in  Hertfordshire  beyond  your  Commis- 
sion’s area.  With  regard  to  the  Watford 
Rural  District,  in  the  Watford  Rural 
Parish,  the  housing  list  is  325  ; the  need, 
on  the  two-thirds  hard  core  basis  is  220, 
and  the  sites  which  the  Rural  District 
Council  have,  subject  to  compulsory  pur- 
chase order  at  present  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Minister,  offer  approximately 
400,  so  that  there  is  a balance  there  to 
deal  with  parishes  other  than  the  Wat- 
ford Rural  Parish.  With  regard  to 
Aldenham  Parish,  the  housing  list  is  140, 
the  need  is  100  and  we  have  no  sites 
available  locally,  but  we  think  that  might 
be  met  in  the  Watford  rural  parish.  The 
Watford  Rural  District  some  years  ago, 
in  discussing  the  first  development  plan 
with  the  county  planning  committee 
representatives,  did  say  they  preferred  to 
concentrate  in  two  or  three  districts 
rather  than  necessarily  filling  their  hous- 
ing need  in  each  particular  parish.  For 
the  whole  Rural  District — these  figures 
include  those  which  I have  already  men- 
tioned— the  housing  list  is  1,039  and  the 
need  is  700,  and  therefore  the  other 
parishes  will  have  to  depend  on  the 
figures  which  I have  given  already  for 
the  Watford  rural  parish.  With  regard 
to  Barnet,  the  housing  list  there  is  530, 
the  need  is  350,  and  sites  are  not  possible 


for  more  than  about  200.  I think 
redevelopment  will  occur  there,  inevit- 
ably, but  not  so  much  as  at  East  Barnet, 
where  it  has  already  been  actively  in  pro- 
gress for  some  four  or  five  years.  With 
regard  to  East  Barnet,  the  housing  list — 
which  has  been  closed,  incidentally,  since 
1352 — is  537,  the  need  is  350  and  the 
sites  which  are  available  are  150,  leaving 
a balance  of  200.  It  is  only  the  real 
hard  core  which  can  be  dealt  with  there. 
The  Council  have  an  overspill  arrange- 
ment with  one  of  the  new  towns  and 
therefore  we  think  that  that  arrangement 
might  have  to  continue.  With  regard  to 
Cheshunt,  the  housing  list  is  515,  the  need 
is  350,  sites  available  are  38,  but  they 
have  built  no  houses  as  a council  since 
1957,  and  there  is  likely  in  this  district 
to  be  land  'available  for  dealing  with  their 
local  housing  need,  because  some  of  the 
nurseries  are  falling  in.  Consequently 
we  have  a really  big  problem  on  our 
hands  in  dealing  with  the  development 
use  of  these  nurseries,  but  I do  not  think 
the  local  housing  situation  will  cause  aDy 
difficulty  in  Cheshunt.  I think  they  will 
be  able  to  accommodate  it.  ,1  have  not 
■mentioned  Northaw  parish,  in  the  Hat- 
field Rural  District,  but  I do  not  antici- 
pate difficulty  there. 

Chairman:  Those  are  very  interesting 
and  very  .useful  figures. 

5674.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Thank  you 
very  much,  that  has  given  us  a very  inter- 
esting picture  of  the  position  as  it  is  at 
the  moment  within  what  I call  our  area. 
As  I understand  it,  apart  from  one  or 
two  .places  such  as  Watford,  and  I think 
o.ne  other  place,  the  solution  for  the 
present  housing  problems  of  those  areas 
can  be  found  within  their  own  district? 
Yes,  Sir. 

5675.  And  where  they  have  to  obtain 

more  sites,  you,  as  a matter  of  planning 
policy,  look  to  'maintaining  the  Green 
Belt  firmly,  but  you  contemplate  that 
some  increases  of  density  in  parts  of  the 
districts  are  possible  within  the  spirit  of 
the  county  development  plan? Yes. 

5676.  And  with  that  they  will  be  able 

to  find  the  local  solution? Yes,  Sir. 

5677.  Then  may  we  come  to  our  other 
problem,  which  from  our  point  of  view 
is  a very  much  'bigger  one,  that  is,  the 
problem  of  overspill  from  districts  in 
London  and  parts  of  Greater  London 
which  cannot  find  the  solution  to  their 
own  .problem  and  which  will  have  to 
export  .population  somewhere.  The 
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present  policy,  ns  .1  understand  it,  is  not 
to  have  any  more  peripheral  develop- 
ment, where  people  move  their  homes 
without  .moving  their  employment,  tout 
to  move  industry  and  homes  together,  as 

has  been  done  in  the  now  towns? 

Yes,  Sir. 

5678.  Have  you  thought  about  the 
problem,  and  have  you  had  any  contact 
with  .possible  exporting  authorities  about 
the  part  which  Hertfordshire  may  play 
in  that,  or  do  you  feel  that  you  have 

imported  enough  .population? 1 think 

there  is  a lot  in  what  Sir  John  has  said, 
and  a number  of  points  to  toe  answered, 
Mr.  Chairman,  il  may  not  reply  in  per- 
haps the  same  order  in  which  Sir  John 
put  them  ; I apologise  for  that.  But  iwe 
have  thought  about  this  ; this  is  a con- 
tinuing problem  which  we  have  had  be- 
fore us.  We  have  taken  over  a quarter 
o.f  a million  people  into  Hertfordshire 
since  the  war.  The  new  towns  are  now, 
with  the  exception  of  Stevenage,  virtually 
drawing  to  their  close,  and  the  rest  is 
being  left  for  natural  increase.  .1  do  not 
think  in  those  circumstances  we  could 
contemplate  reopening  the  new  towns  to 
overspill  from  what  it  mighty  call  your 
London  area.  The  preservation  of  the 
Green  Belt  is  very  essential  policy  for 
Hertfordshire,  on  many  .grounds,  but  also 
on  the  one  of  the  preservation  of  water 
supply,  which  is  a very  serious  one  for 
us.  I think  if  any  thought  were  to  be 
given  to  taking  London’s  overspill  into 
Hertfordshire,  as  Sir  John  rightly  antici- 
pated, we  feel  we  have  had  our  whack 
nf  that. 

5679.  Chairman : So  does  everybody. 

_We  feel  we  have  made  quite  a con- 
tribution. It  would  have  to  'be  outside, 
well  outside  the  Green  Belt  area,  and  I 
think  it  would  have  to  be  on  our  north- 
ern fringe.  .It  certainly  could  not  toe 
in  the  middle  of  the  county,  and  not  in 
your  area  at  ail  : consequently  T think  it 
really  goes  outside,  right. on  to  the  top 
edge  of  Hertfordshire  and  into  Bedford- 
shire and  Cambridgeshire. 

5680.  Sir  John  Wrigley : That  is  what 
I was  rather  assuming.  iT  agree  the  area 
which  might  toe  used  is  outside  our  area, 
but  the  problem  is  very  much  within  our 

area. Yes,  Sir,  I think  the  solution 

has  to  be  outside  your  area,  from  our 
experience.  With  regard  to  discussions, 
we  have  had  no  formal  discussions,  al- 
though there  have  .been  feelers  from  time 
to  time  from  different  authorities  in  the 
London  area. 


5681.  Have  the  feelers  gone  sufficiently 
far  for  you  to  toe  able  to  express  any 
thoughts  about  the  'practicability  of 
operations  under  the  Town  'Development 

Act? The  only  one  with  which  we 

really  got  to  grips,  as  .1  .mentioned 
earlier,  was  the  question  of  Letchworth. 
There  the  original  plan  was  for  30,000, 
and  the  existing  town  was  about  20,000. 
Therefore  there  was  capacity  to  fulfil 
the  industrial  needs  of  .that  locality,  and 
it  is  simply  because  of  that  that  we 
entered  into  the  overspill  arrangements 
with  the  Letchworth  Urban  District 
Council  and  the  London  County  Council. 
With  regard  to  the  other  towns,  I do 
not  think  we  got  to  .the  stage  of  any 
figures  having  been  given  ; in  the  Hitchin 
area  and  the  other  parts  of  Hertford- 
shire, we  certainly  have  not  got  any- 
thing like  the  capacity  available  that 
we  had  at  Letchworth. 

5682.  You  have  had  so  much  experi- 
ence in  regard  .to  other  forms  of  housing 
development  that  1 wondered  whether 
you  had  any  particular  views  about  this 

particular  manifestation? 1 do  not 

think  there  is  any  doubt  at  all,  that  the 
housing  need  for  this  particular  locality 
would  be  solved  almost  beyond 
Hertfordshire. 

5683.  But  it  would  be  just  perhaps 
the  northern  part  which  might  come 
up  for  consideration  as  a possibility? 

• Yes. 

5684.  But  it  has  not  gone  sufficiently 
far  for  you  to  be  able  to  form  any 

views  about  it  yet? Councillor 

Lindgren:  You  may  remember  that 

earlier  on,  before  Stevenage  was  finally 
decided  on,  there  was  a discussion  as 
to  whether  or  not  Stevenage,  as  it  is 
now,  should  be  sited  in  the  Royston  area, 
but  we  abandoned  that  quite  early 
because  of  the  impracticability  of  taking 
a population  of  anywhere  near  40,000 
into  that  area. 

5685.  Yes.  The  difference  is— and 
that  is  why  perhaps  we  are  rather  curious 
about  it — that  the  new  towns  were  an 
operation  controlled  by  the  Government. 
The  present  system  under  the  Town 
Development  Act  is  an  attempt  to  deal 
with  this  within  the  structure  of  local 
government,  by  arrangement  between 

two  or  three  local  authorities. And  it 

has  fallen  down  because  they  have  not 
got  the  financial  resources,  or  they  are 
not  prepared  to  accept  the  additional 
cost. 
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5686.  However,  I am  afraid  the  fact 

is  that  you  have  not  had  sufficient  experi- 
ence to  be  able  'to  tell  us? Mr. 

Doubleday : No,  Sir. 

5687.  Mr.  Lawson : May  I just  come 
back  to  our  particular  area,  for  a 
moment:  I think  it  is  clear  that  you  are 
able  to  deal  for  the  time  being  with  the 
housing  problem  locally,  but  X am 
wondering  how  long  that  is  going  to  last. 
I think  X am  right  in  saying,  on  your 
evidence,  that  there  is  a prospect  of  a 
population  of  189,000  in  1973,  I think 
— not  very  much  above  the  present 
population.  Does  that  figure  allow  for 
natural  increase,  or  does  that  assume 
there  will  be  some  export  of  younger 

people?- We  quite  understand  that  in 

some  of  the  new  towns  there  still  has  to 
come  quite  a considerable  population 
before  they  reach  their  target  figures,  but 
I think  it  is  mainly  on  natural  growth, 
and  also  the  continued  inflow  into  the 
county  of  people  buying  private  houses, 
at  present  living  in  the  London  area. 

568  8.  But  what  I am  trying  to  get  at 
is,  how  long  will  the  particular  part  of 
your  county  which  is  within  our  area 
be  able  to  deal  with  its  own  housing 
problem  without  having  to  export  into 

other  parts  of  the  county? Not 

indefinitely,  Sir.  X think  in  the  Watford 
area  the  problem  will  arise  within  the 
next  few  years,  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  overspill.  With  regard  to  the 
Cheshunt  area,  -that  is  at  the  other  end 
of  the  scale,  due  to  the  considerable  area 
of  glasshouses  coming  down.  I think 
if  the  problem  is  known,  land  could  be 
reserved  specially  for  housing,  for  deal- 
ing with  natural  increase  in  the  locality. 

5689.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Does  this 
partly  depend  on  the  amount  of  land 
which  is  available  for  industry  or  com- 
merce, in  a particular  area  which  is 

getting  close  to  bursting  its  bounds? 

We  have  had  to  take  a stand  on  the 
question  of  industry.  We  started  in  the 
middle  of  the  county,  because  of  the 
growth  of  the  aircraft  industry  and  the 
guided  missile  industry,  to  restrict  the 
inflow  of  any  new  industry  at  all,  to 
allow  only  the  expansion  of  existing 
industry.  We  were  not  very  long  before 
we  had  to  apply  that  policy  down  into 
the  authorities  in  your  district.  Most  of 
the  land  in  your  area,  Sir,  is  reserved 
for  local  industrial  needs,  not  the  inflow 
of  new  industry  at  all. 


5690.  Chairman : And  you  had  the 

support  of  the  Minister  on  -that? 

We  have  had  the  support  of  the  Minister 
on  appeal  decisions  in  that. 

5691.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  So,  so  far  as 
you  can  see,  any  pressure  of  population 
should  not  be  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  local  industry,  which  you  are 
controlling,  but  to  natural  growth  of 
population  and  the  next  generation 

problem  of  sons  and  daughters? Yes, 

I think  that  is  the  position,  Sir. 

5692.  Chairman : iMr.  Doubleday, 

these  are  my  questions  and  they  are 
•quite  general  ones,  and  I think  they 
merely  summarise  what  has  been  said 
already.  First  of  all,  taking  the  popula- 
tion problem  of  South  West  Hertford- 
shire by  itself,  is  the  position  this,  that 
you  cannot  deal  with  the  housing  prob- 
lem which  will  be  generated  in  that  area 
without  either  invading  the  Green  Belt 
or  increasing  densities  beyond  .those  al- 
ready planned,  or  overspilling  beyond  the 
Green  Belt? Yes,  that  is  the  prob- 

lem. 

5693.  That  is  the  first  point.  The 

second  point  is  that  that  .problem,  with 
iis  accompanying  pressures,  is  likely  to 
get  worse  rather  than  better? ‘It  is. 

5694.  And  that  is  with  regard  to  the 
problem  proper  so  to  speak,  to  South 
West  Hertfordshire.  So  far  as  an  influx 
of  population  designed  to  deal  with  over- 
spill from  London,  Middlesex  and  other 
parts  of  Greater  London  is  concerned, 
are  you  faced  with  these  alternatives, 
eithei  that  you  give  up  your  defence  of 
the  Green  Belt — I 'know  that  is  unthink- 
able at  the  moment,  but  it  is  a theoretical 
possibility — or  you  allow  a very  great 
increase  of  density  in  the  South  West 
Hertfordshire  area,  or  you  rely  upon  new 
towns  or  town  development  schemes  in 
the  extreme  north  of  the  county,  or  .pos- 

siblv  beyond? Yes,  I think  that  is  the 

position,  Sir. 

5695.  Are  those  really  the  alternatives? 

-Those  are  the  alternatives  which  we 

face. 

5696.  I put  them  in  that  way,  let  me 
be  quite  frank,  because  I shall  be  coming 
-back  to  this  subject  when  we  come  to 
planning,  because  it  looks  to  me  as 
though  many  of  the  assumptions  of  the 
existing  plans  are  under  severe  pressure 

already. We  are  always  -under  severe 

pressure,  Sir. 
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5697.  But  many  of  the  fundamental 

assumptions. il  quite  understand,  yes. 

5698.  I think  we  shall  .perhaps  come 
back  to  that  on  .planning,  so  you  might 

link  the  two  in  your  mind,  will  you? 

I will,  Sir. 

Chairman : Then  could  we  move  on  to 
planning  now,  and,  Sir  John  Wrigley, 
will  you  carry  on? 

5699.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  To  some 
extent  this  is  a continuation  of  what  we 
have  been  discussing  under  the  head  of 
housing.  We  have  had  the  advantage  of 
seeing  the  'memorandum  which  you  have 
put  in  on  planning  quite  recently,  which 
is  a supplement  to  your  previous  evi- 
dence and  which  is  written  J think  partly 
in  response  to  criticisms  which  have  been 
made  by  the  district  councils.  -If  you 
take  the  various  sections  of  that,  J do  not 
think  anybody  among  the  District  Coun- 
cils has  really  proposed  that  the  planning 
of  Greater  London  could  safely  be  en- 
trusted to  a series  of  District  Councils ; 
I think  it  has  been  common  ground  in 
the  evidence  that  some  body  bigger  than 
a district  council  must  be  required  for 
the  planning  purposes  of  Greater  Lon- 
don. The  point  I would  like  to  put  to 
you  is  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  a 
responsibility  of  six  county  councils  and 
three  county  borough  councils,  >1  think ; 
might  a criticism  be  made  that  it  is  so 
important  to  look  at  the  area  as  a whole 
that  it  is  not  really  safe  to  leave  it  to 
nine  local  authorities?  What  would  be 
your  answer  on  that,  and  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  unifying  body  which 
looked  a.t  Greater  London  as  a whole? 

iT  understand  the  point  you  are 

making.  It  is  that  we  have  six  county 
councils  and  three  county  boroughs  deal- 
ing with  this  problem,  and  that  there 
ought  to  be  one  single  authority  looking 
over  the  whole  area? 

5700.  That  is  the  point  I am  putting 

to  you. Yes ; there  are  arguments 

for,  and  there  are  arguments  against, 
Sir.  The  arguments  for  mainly  are: 
the  fact  that  .it  should  be  rather  of  an 
advisory  character,  because  I think  if 
a big  authority  gets  too  detailed  in  its 
view  of  a problem  of  that  magnitude — 
and  (it  would  be  a colossal  problem 
— things  tend  to  slow  up.  The  present 
Greater  London  plan  was  a very  loosely 
knit  organisation  which  was  thrown  out 
to  these  county  councils  and  these  county 
boroughs,  and  I think  very  largely  it 
has  worked.  It  may  not  have  worked 


theoretically  as  well  as  it  ought  to  have 
done,  and  the  suggestion  was  contem- 
plated in  the  Greater  London  plan  that 
there  should  be  an  overall  advisory  body 
to  deal  with  the  planning  problems  of 
Greater  London.  As  a county  council, 
our  views  on  this  point  were  requested 
by  the  Ministry,  and  we  felt  we  would 
support  that  provided  it  was  of  an 
advisory  character  and  did  not  get  down 
•to  too  much  detail. 

5701.  You  have  got  to  the  point  where 

a plan  was  made  for  the  Greater  London 
area,  the  Abercrombie  Plan.  Since  then 
the  individual  counties  have  made  their 
own  development  plans,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  overall  picture  given  in  the 
Abercrombie  Plan.  That  is  not,  of 
course,  the  end  of  things,  is  it? No. 

5702.  You  are  under  obligation  to 
review  the  plan.  First  of  all,  have  you 
got  any  distance  with  reviewing  the 
plans,  and  secondly  how  are  you  going 
to  produce  through  a machinery  of  nine 
local  authorities  the  measure  of  unifica- 
tion which  was  produced  by  the  fact 
that  the  general  plan  was  made  by  a 

single  person? Alderman  Ryman : 

There  is  a lot  to  be  said  for  the  idea  of 
a committee  to  co-ordinate  the  schemes 
of  the  counties  round  London,  to  deal 
with  this  London  problem,  the  export 
of  population  out  of  London,  industries 
and  so  on.  We  as  a county  have  already 
co-ordinated  with  other  counties,  the 
Home  Counties,  on  the  question  of 
Green  Belt  problems,  and  a committee 
has  been  formed  of  the  councils  and  we 
have  put  up  proposals  to  the  Minister, 
and  he  has  come  out  with  a decision 
on  our  advice.  That  is  an  example 
where  the  co-ordinating  committee  has 
got  together,  and  if  you  can  have  a form 
of  committee  where  you  can  bring  your 
problems  and  try  and  co-ordinate  them 
I think  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  it. 

5703.  Do  you  picture  that  as  an 

advisory  committee  only? Yes. — Mr. 

Doubleday : I think  there  is  another 
aspect  of  Sir  John’s  question,  Sir,  and 
that  .is  that  when  we  had  to  apply  the 
Greater  London  plan  on  the  ground  we 
found  it  was  quite  capable  of  taking  a 
much  larger  population,  inside  the  areas 
allocated  for  development  in  Professor 
Abercrombie’s  Greater  London  Plan, 
than  was  contemplated  within  that  plan. 
There  is  still  capacity  for  the  first  review 
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to  be  carried  out  without  the  need  for 
any  overriding  authority  at  all ; that  will 
take  us  for  the  next  five  years.  But  I 
think,  if  I may  respectfully  say  so.  Sir, 
the  problem  is  one  now  for  you  to  con- 
sider beyond  five  years,  and  there  I think 
Sir  John’s  point  is  quite  a valid  one. 

5704.  Chairman : Perhaps  I might  just 

■take  up  a point  here,  if  it  is  convenient. 
The  Abercrombie  Plan  was  never  a 
development  plan,  it  never  had  statutory 
effect,  but  it  was  a conception,  shall  we 
say,  commissioned  by  the  Minister 
before  he  had  the  powers  and  the 
counties  had  the  powers  under  the  1947 
Act? That  is  true. 

5705.  And  the  Abercrombie  Plan  was 

accepted  in  principle  by  the  Minister 
and  I think  generally  by  the  local 
authorities? Yes. 

5706.  In  so  far  as  it  appears  as  a plan 

it  is  enshrined  in  the  various  county 
development  plans  which  now  have 
been  approved  by  the  Minister,  and 
subject  to  review— but  not  all  at  the  same 
date? That  is  true. 

5707.  As  I see  it — please  tell  me  if  I 

am  wrong,  because  I am  genuinely  seek- 
ing assistance— there  were  four  main 
conceptions  in  the  Abercrombie 
approach.  The  first  was  this,  that  the 
sprawl  of  London  would  be  stopped  by 
interposing  the  Green  Belt,  that  was  the 
object  of  the  Green  Belt,  to  stop  the  con- 
tinuous sprawl ; secondly,  that  the  global 
amount  of  industry  or  commerce  to  be 
permitted  within  the  area  of  the  plan 
would  be  controlled,  partly  of  course  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  so  far  as  industry  is 
concerned,  and  partly  by  local  authority 
planning  so  far  as  industry  is  concerned, 
only  by  planning  so  far  as  commerce  is 
concerned;  and  I think  the  third  was 
this,  that  the  distribution  of  industry 
and  commerce  within  the  area  of 
Greater  London,  it  being  globally  limited 
already,  the  distribution  would  be  con- 
trolled by  zoning  for  commerce,  industry, 
open  spaces  and  houses.  Those  are  the 
four  main  categories,  are  they? Yes. 

5708.  And  lastly,  the  application  of 
all  this  would  really  be  achieved,  in 
addition  to  zoning,  by  fixing  a target 
population  for  each  district,  which  in 
turn  resulted  in  a density  per  acre  for 
each  district,  which  in  turn  was  trans- 
lated into  the  planning  standards  to  be 
applied  in  each  particular  development. 
I am  trying  to  get  this  oversimplified  into 


the  very  simplest  terms,  but  I think  that 

is  generally  right,  is  it  not? That  is 

quite  right. 

5709.  The  resultant  plan  appears  now 
in  nine  plans — and  for  this  purpose  I am 
arraict  I cannot  limit  my  review  of  Hert- 
fordshire to  the  South  West  Hertfordshire 

r«ta’^feCHUS!fth5,™achinery  oovers  the 
2?*  °I  Hertfordshire  as  well,  and  so 
does  the  planning— each  of  which  will 
come  up  for  review.  There  seems  to 
J”e_  b®,  ,a  general  tendency  to 
imagine  that  this  time,  perhaps  next 
time  and  the  time  after  that,  in  the 
quinquennia,  all  that  will  be  required  is 
a fairly  modest  amendment  of  the  plan, 
but  that  Abercrombie  will  remain  and 
its  principles  will  remain,  therefore  this 
can  all  be  left  quite  comfortably  to  the 
county  councils  with  the  co-ordination  of 
the  Minister,  because  you  have  got  your 
master  plan  and  it  is  only  a matter  of 
revising  it  for  an  interval  of  time.  Now 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  all  those  four 
principles  which  I mentioned  just  now  are 
under  severe  pressure, Yes,  Sir. 

5710,  Take  the  Green  Belt,  which  you 
were  talking  about,  we  have  had  example 
alter  example  of  that  pressure  this  morn- 
ing. You  say  that  you  cannot  deal  with 
the  natural  population  problem  of  South 
West  Hertfordshire  without  the  Green 
Belt  coming  under  pressure  as  one  of  the 
alternatives.  Hertfordshire  is  very  anxious 
to  maintain  the  Green  Belt,  and  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  one  of  the  reasons 
one  of  the  many  reasons,  why  Hertford- 
shire wants  to  be  treated  well  away  from 
Greater  London  is  that  you  know  quite 
well  that  if  you  get  tied  up  with  Greater 
London  the  pressure  on  the  Green  Belt 
would  be  greater  still— you  do  not  mind 

my  doing  a bit  of  thought  reading? 

Mr.  Moon'.  We  fully  endorse  your 
thoughts. 


5711.  When  we  come  to  South  West 
Hertfordshire  again  you  see  the  same 
thing  cropping  up,  you  get,  for  example, 
Rickmansworth  and  Chorleywood  saying 
that  if  Watford  were  to  be  extended  they 
are  not  quite  sure  about  the  soundness 
of  Watford^  on  the  Green  Belt,  you  get 
all  these  things  cropping  up.  Now  if  it 
be  the  case  that  either  this  time,  on  this 
quinquennial  review,  or  the  next,  there 
may  have  to  Ibe  a reconsideration  of  the 
whole  Abercrombie  approach,  how  are 
you  going  to  do  it?  (Before  you  answer, 
let  me  saiy  this,  that  each  county 
approaches  it  from  what  I suggest  is  a 
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parochial  point  o£  view,  naturally.  For 
example,  Hertfordshire  is  a satisfied 
power,  it  wants  to  maintain  the  status 
quo,  you  want  to  retain  the  .present 
character  of  Hertfordshire.  Now  if  each 
of  the  counties  takes  its  own  particular 
point  of  view,  how  are  you  ever  going  to 
get  the  preconceptions  of  the  Aber- 
crombie Plan  reconsidered,  should  that 

.be  necessary,  as  a whole? 1 should 

say  'by  the  Minister  appointing  another 
Abercrombie  would  be  the  simplest 
answer. — Alderman  Ryman : .It  needs 
discussion  at  .ministerial  level,  probably, 
but  as  you  say  we  are  satisfied,  although 
it  is  not  because  we  are  really  selfish  ; we 
are  trying  to  preserve  Hertfordshire  for 
the  people. 

5712.  Let  me  assume  perfect  motives 

on  the  part  of  everybody! One  of 

the  things  we  are  very  keen  on  is  the 
question  of  that  belt  across  the  centre  of 
Hertfordshire.  .We  have  these  new  towns 
right  across  that,  and  it  is  gradually  be- 
coming a sprawl.  The  only  answer  as 
far  as  il  can  see  at  the  moment— (I  have 
said  that  before— is  to  go  upwards,  or 
in  other  words  increase  your  density  in 
your  bigger  towns,  or  do  the  same  as  far 
as  Hertfordshire  people  are  concerned  as 
is  done  by  London  and  the  other  .big 
authorities,  and  that  is  to  leapfrog  oyer 
the  Green  Belt,  with  the  population 
moved  over  the  .Green  Belt. 

5713.  Yes,  but— this  is  only  a supposi- 

tion, you  understand,  which  I am  putting 
now — supposing  the  alternative  .became 
quite  clearly  on  the  one  hand  the  neces- 
sity greatly  to  increase  the  planned  den- 
sities of  the  heavily  built-uip  areas  .in 
central  London,  or  alternatively  to  in- 
vade the  Green  .Belt  or  some  .present 
county  area  beyond  the  Green  .Belt  on 
the  other  hand,  who  .would  .you  say  is 
the  .right  authority  to  weigh  up  the  re- 
spective claims  of  those  two  conflicting 
points  of  view?— — Councillor  Lindgren  : 
It  can  only  be  done  by  the  Minister  and 
a single  thought.  Sir. — Alderman 

Ryman : Yes,  there  is  only  one  person 
who  can  do  it,  and  that  is  the  Minister. 
It  is  a bigger  problem  than  a county 
problem.  You  can  have  an  advisory 
committee  to  advise  the  Minister. 

5714.  Do  you  realise  the  implications 
of  what  you  are  saying,  the  inference 
that  must  be  drawn  from  it,  that  so  far 
as  reconsidering  fundamental  matters  of 
planning  for  the  Greater  London  area  is 
concerned,  local  government  has  got  to 


throw  its  hand  in  and  say  that  it  must  .be 
dealt  with  by  the  central  Government? 

That  is  iwhat  you  are  saying. Mr. 

Doubleday : I do  not  think  that  is  what 
we  are  saying,  You  might  have  thought 
so,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  we  were  not.  The 
Minister  is  the  person  who  really  sees 
the  whole  .picture  on  its  housing  side, 
on  its  industrial  side  through  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  that  sort  of  thing.  What 
we  are  really  saying  is  that  if  the  Minister 
could  appoint  Professor  Abercrombie  to 
prepare  this  plan  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
in  1944-45,  and  at  that  time  to  get  out 
a plan,  which  in  my  view  would  still  last 
for  this  first  review  but  no  longer,  .be- 
cause of  the  reasons  you  have  .mentioned 
andthepressures  that  are  being  exerted,  I 
think  it  is  all  the  more  reason  why,  with 
only  nine  authorities — those  .mentioned 
by  Sir  John — and  adding  the  skilled  staff 
that  is  already  there,  local  government 
could  in  fact  help  the  Minister  and  any- 
body else  whom  the  Minister  might 
appoint,  say  Sir  William  Holford,  to  .pre- 
pare another  plan  for  .Greater  London. 
I think  local  .government  has  its  contri- 
bution to  make  to  this.  .1  do  not  think 
the  Minister,  if  if  may  respectfully  say  so, 
is  sufficiently  in  touch  with  the  .points  of 
local  need  in  the  various  areas. 

5717.  .But  there  is  another  difference, 
is  there  not,  .between  now  and  the  time 
when  .Professor  Abercrombie  was 
appointed  before  the  1947  Act,  when  the 
functions  of  the  local  authorities  and  the 
Minister  were  very  different? Yes. 

5716.  At  that  time  the  Minister  was 
free  to  take  the  initiative  and  ask  Pro- 
fessor Abercrombie  to  make  this  study. 
Now  the  Minister  has  got  very  closely 
defined  and  very  important  development 
functions,  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
final  approval  of  the  plan,  .but  also,  he 
has  to  deal  with  planning  applications 
within  it.  Do  you  think  it  is  .quite  as 
straightforward  now,  haying  regard  to 
those  .powers  of  the  Minister  in  com- 
parison with  1947,  for  the  Minister  to 
take  the  initiative  in  what  would  really 
be  a fundamental  amendment  of  all  the 
development  plans,  which  thereafter 
he  would  have  to  approve,  after  inquiries, 
and  so  on?  It  is  not  quite  the  same 

situation? Jt  is  a difficult  .position, 

Sir. 

5717.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  Js  it  your 
view  that  although  you  recognise  that 
the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  by 
themselves  cannot  quite  objectively 
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weigh  tihe  relative  claims  of  preserving 
Hertfordshire  and  providing  for  the  over- 
spill of  'London,  if  somebody  who  was  a 
recognised  authority  prepared  a report 
which  weighed  objectively  all  the  points 
which  are  of  common  interest  and  con- 
cern, the  respective  local  authorities 
might  well  be  induced  to  accept  this  as 
an  objective  picture  made  by  somebody 
disinterested,  although  they  would  not 
have  accepted  it  from  the  other  local 
authority  'with  whom  they  might  hold 
conflicting  views?  Is  that  what  you  are 
saying?—— -i  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  way  in  which  the  Abercrombie  Plan 
has  been  accepted  and  has  been  substan- 
tially followed,  I think,  is  a good  indica- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  Home  Counties 
really  feel  they  have  their  own  contribu- 
tion to  make  to  the  overall  problem  as 
seen  by  somebody  with  an  overall 
knowledge. 

5718.  Chairman-.  1 wonder.  You 

could  reach  a situation — I am  not  saying 
that  you  would,  but  .it  is  possible  that 
you  could  reach  a situation  say  in  10, 
15,  20  years’  time — when  it  was 

physically  impossible,  unless  you  enorm- 
ously increased  the  densities  of  Inner 
London,  physically  impossible  to  build 
another  bouse  in  the  Greater  London 
area,  except  perhaps  for  slum  clearance 
and  redevelopment.  Suppose  you 
reached  that  situation : the  result  is  that 
you  have  to  say  that  no  more  Londoners 
could  be  housed  nearer  than,  shall  we 
say,  the  northern  part  of  your  area ; 
you  could  get  a frightful  conflict  between 
the  counties,  could  you  not,  if  that  sort 

of  situation  should  arise? You  could, 

but  I think  the  situation  which  you  have 
posed  is  a highly  theoretical  one,  if  I 
might  say  so. 

5719.  I would  be  very  relieved  if  you 

could  establish  that  that  were  so. 

Alderman  Ryman:  I think  you  are  quite 
right  .that  there  is  going  to  be  tremendous 
pressure  on  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  Hertfordshire  in  the  next  20 
years,  but  I think  the  chief  problem 
going  to  crop  up  with  us  is  the  housing 
of  our  own  people,  the  natural  increase 
—Mr.  Doubleday  has  told  you  previously 
of  the  low  age  rate  in  our  county. 

5720.  That  problem,  of  course,  I will 
not  say  it  is  created  by,  but  it  is 
exaggerated  by  your  determination  to 
keep  Hertfordshire  as  mainly  a rural 

county. Mr.  Moorv.  Were  you 

envisaging,  Sir,  one  body  being  respon- 


sible for  reviewing  and  changing  the 
policy  of  the  development  plans,  and  the 
local  authorities  or  some  other  body 
being  responsible  for  everyday  develop- 
ment control?  Because  so  large  an  area 
for  everyday  development  control  I 
should  have  thought  would  have  been 
utterly  impossible  to  administer 
efficiently. 

5721.  You  mean  for  Greater  London? 
Yes,  for  Greater  London  as  a whole. 

5722.  I am  not  advocating  any  solu- 
tion to  this,  I do  not  know  what  the 
solution  is,  but  what  I am  putting  to  you 
is  this : is  this  likely  to  be  a real  problem, 
and  if  so  what  are  the  possible  solutions? 

Councillor  Lindgren:  I think  it  is 

not  only  a question  of  population  and 
industry,  there  are  all  the  questions  of 
traffic  problems  which  do  need  one 
review,  by  a centralised  mind  or  by  a 
single  person ; that  is  sometimes  an 
advantage. 

5723.  I think  that  is  fairly  common 
ground,  but  the  question  is,  what  is  the 

right  machinery  for  getting  it? All 

the  nine  authorities  do  not  move  in  the 
same  direction,  and  that  is  the  difficulty 
so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  Abercrombie  Plan  was  that 
it  was  in  fact  one  conception  which  was 
looked  at  by  others. 

5724.  You  see,  there  is  no  need  to 
assume  selfishness  of  the  counties  or 
anything  like  that,  but  the  counties  have 
got  such  different  histories,  such  different 
traditions,  such  different  backgrounds, 
such  different  interests  that  it  must  be 

very  difficult  for  them  Ito  agree. 

Councillor  Barker-.  May  I suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  it  might  still  be  achieved 
by  the  Ministry  acting  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  I think  it  would  be  extremely 
bad  for  local  matters  if  the  overall 
planning  control  now  exercised  by  the 
county  had  to  be  exercised  centrally.  In 
practice  the  Ministry  does  exercise  a 
very  valuable  advisory  function,  of 
course,  and  I think  really  it  should  still 
he  made  to  work  with  the  Ministry 
extending  that  advisory  function  without 
itself  becoming  responsible  for  planning 
control.  I think  the  time  has  come  to 
consider  a new  Greater  London  plan, 
and  I should  have  thought  it  might  have 
been  possible  for  the  Ministry  to  bring 
about  the  co-ordination  without  actually 
having  planning  powers  and  without 
complicating  or  endangering  its  present 
appellate  jurisdiction. 
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5725.  Of  course,  this  is  one  of  the 
great  constitutional  questions  of  the  day, 
how  far  can  a Ministry  go  in  advising, 
initiating,  when  that  same  -Ministry  has 
got  to  act  in  a quasi-judicial  capacity 
afterwards.  You  have  ithe  Franks  Com- 
mittee and  all  these  discussions ; it  is  a 
very  grave  constitutional  question.  — 
Yes.  Of  course,  it  would  be  even  more 
difficult  if  the  Ministry  were  in  fact  -the 
controlling  authority. 

5726.  I do  not  think  in  fact  anybody 
has  suggested  they  should  be— except 
the  local  authorities,  and  whenever  I 
put  this  question  to  -them  they  say: 

“ That  is  a matter  for  the  Ministry  ”,  as 

you  do. 1 am  suggesting  -that  the 

function  of  the  Ministry  must  be  limited 
to  an  advisory  function.  1 -think  any- 
thing bey-ond  that  creates  an  impossible 
position  between  the  control  and  the 
appellate  jurisdiction. — Mr.  Moon:  The 
Minister  has  been  faced  with  this  diffi- 
culty, in  that  he  was  deciding  appeals 
which  were  being  put  before  him  -the 
whole  of  -the  time  that  he  was  consider- 
ing all  the  development  plans  of  the 
various  counties. 

Chairman : Yes.  That  of  course  is  a 
matter  of  degree.  This  would  be  a much 
greater  degree  of  difficulty,  I think.  I am 
afraid  I interrupted  you,  Sir  John? 

Sir  John  Wrigle y : No,  I think  I had 
finished  my  general  questions. 

Chairman : Then  peilhaps  that  will  be 
a convenient  point  at  which  -to  adjourn. 
(The  proceeding!!  were  adjourned  for  a 
short  time.) 

On  resumption. 

5727.  Chairman : Mr.  Doubleday, 

when  we  -adjourned  were  we  in  the 

middle  of  -an  answer  to  a question? 

Mr.  Doubleday : I thought  we  had  com- 
pleted that  point.  Y-ou  sa-id  that  it  really 
was  not  worth  raising  any  other  points. 

5728.  Yes.  ii-t  was  completed  so  far  as 
I was  concerned  but  I was  not  sure 

whether  you  wished  to  continue. -X 

think  that  -is  all  right. 

5729.  Sir  John  Wrigley : That  com- 
pletes all  X wanted  to  ask  you  on  w-ha-t 
I call  general  -planning.  The  second  stage 
of  your  planning  of  course  is  the  opera- 
tion of  -the  -plan  itself  -on  which  you  have 
made,  a number  of  comments.  As  X 
understand  it  you  -divide  applications 

which  you  receive  into  three  classes. 

Yes. 


5730.  Those  which  you  pass  to  the 
district  council  without  any  comment, 
-those  which  you  -pass  -to  them  with  a 
comment,  -but  in  both  those  -types  of 
case  y-ou  -do  leave  it  -to  the  district  coun- 
cil -to  give  -the  decision. — • — Yes. 

5731.  The  third  class  consists  of  cases, 
which  are  considered  and  in  the  last 
resort  decided  by  the  county  council. 
Yes,  that  is  quite  true. 

5732.  You  say  in  -the  course  of  your 
memorandum  that  you  had  concluded 
that  it  would  -not  -he  possible  to  give  to 
the  district  council  a power  not  merely 
to  receive  but  to  determine  any  kind  of 
applications  without  reference  -to  the 
county  council.  I wondered  whether  in 
coming  to  -that  -decision  you  had  arrived 
at  i-t,  shall  we  say,  a priori,  or  whether 
you  had  taken  into  account  the  fact  that 
that  ki-nd  of  system  is  in  fact  operated 

in  some  counties. 1 was  not  aware, 

M-r.  Chairman,  that  I had  said  that  it 
was  -impossible  to  -give  -powers  to  deal 
with  a-n-y  applications.  -I  think  I said, 
and  il  want  -to  get  this  -point  over  quite 
firmly,  that  one  -of  the  reasons  why  all 
applications  have  to  come  to  -the  county 
council  -is  because  we  keep  a Statutory 
Register,  I believe  that  we  are  perhaps 
different  from  any  other  authority  that 
you  may  be  hearing.  I will  not  go  into 
the  reasons  for  it  but  we  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  keep  a Statutory  Register.  We 
started  keeping  .it  from  1948  onwards 
and  at  various  times,  during  discussions 
with  -the  Hertfordshire  Borough  and  Dis- 
trict Councils  Association,  we  have 
offered  that  this  -should  go  to  district 
councils  -but  for  one  reason  and  another, 
mainly  because  of  the  -burden  involved 
in  copying  the  plans,  the  offer  has  not 
been  taken  up,  so  we  still  have  to  com- 
ply with  -the  law  and  we  still  have  to- 
register  every  application,  and  it  is  sim-ply 
because  of  -that  that  we  get  all  the  appli- 
cations -into  the  Divisions. 

5733.  Perhaps  I misread  your  memo- 

randum but  X thought  -that  in  -any  case 
you  rather  -inclined  to  -the  view  that  it 
was  necessary  as  a matter  of  planning 
ad, ministration  for  all  cases  to  be  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  county  authority 
before  a decision  was  given. Oh,  no. 

5734.  I see.  Perhaps  X misread  it  then. 
It  perhaps  arises  from  -this,  that  ill  the 
course  of  your  memorandum,  which  is 
written  under  the  stimulus  of  criticism, 
you  have  la-id  such  stress  on  the.  import- 
ance of  the  county  control  that  it  rather 
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tended  to  leave  very  little  place  in  your 
.statement  for  the  advantages,  such  as 
there  may  ibe,  of  local  knowledge  and 
interest.  I wonder  whether  that  'has 
given  not  quite  the  correct  balance  of 
what  you  really  mean  and  whether  you 
would  like  to  say  anything  more  on 

that? If  it  has  given  that  impression 

to  you,  Sir  John,  it  may  have  given  it  to 
other  members  of  the  Commission  and 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  if  so  I would 
like  to  enlarge  it  a little. 

At  the  present  time,  as  we  say  in  the 
memorandum,  the  district  councils  are 
free  with  nine-tenths  of  the  applications 
to  go  ahead  on  their  own  without  any 
further  reference  to  the  county  council. 
You  get  ,tlie  position  changing  with  per- 
sonalities in  each  district,  of  course,  and 
the  characteristics  of  each  district.  It  is 
not  possible  though  to  arrive  at  a fairly 
dear-out  percentage  of  all  cases  or  types 
of  cases  but  overall  there  are  quite  a 
number  that  we  have  always  maintained, 
if  we  were  rid  of  this  task  of  keeping  the 
Statutory  Register,  we  need  not  see. — 
Sir  John  Wrigley : That  clears  one  point 
that  was  not  clear  before. 

5735.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  I too  am  a 
little  puzzled  about  this.  If  it  was 
possible  for  mechanical  reasons  for  you 
to  have  a system  in  which  there  would 
be  a certain  number  which  you  did  not 
see,  how  would  you  determine  which  ones 

not  to  see? Alderman  Ryman : If  you 

kept  the  central  register  the  plans  would 
still  be  submitted  to  divisional  level.  In 
any  case,  most  of  the  plans  that  there 
is  no  argument  about  or  are  straight- 
forward go  back  to  the  councils  within 
quite  a few  days.  Where  they  are  more 
difficult  they  take  a greater  time, 
especially  when  you  come  to  highways 
and  the  Ministry  of  Transport  come  into 
it,  that  sometimes  takes  some  weeks. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  should 
work  in  reverse,  that  instead  of  the 
Divisional  Planning  Officer  making 
recommendations  the  council  should 
make  recommendations  to  the 
Divisional  Planning  Officer.  The  dis- 
advantage of  that  is  the  time  factor,  and 
this  question  of  the  time  factor  is  a 
thing  they  aTe  very  keen  on  in  the 
county.  If  a council  is  going  to  make 
a recommendation  to  the  county,  which 
would  have  to  go  through  two  local  plan- 
ning committees,  there  would  be  a delay 
of  at  least  two  months  whereas  today  the 
maximum  delay  if  you  get  it  in  the  last 


day  just  before  a council  meeting  the 
developer  should  have  a reply  at  least 
within  four  weeks. 

5736.  I got  the  impression  that  your 
view  was  that,  while  you  could  leave 
a very  considerable  number  of  applica- 
tions so  that  you  need  not  see  them  again, 
you  could  not  tell  which  they  were,  that 
is  to  say,  you  could  not  tell  which  were 
the  ones  you  need  not  see  again  unless 

you  had  seen  them  first. Mr. 

Doubleday:  If  I may  take  the  two 
classes  and  leave  the  fundamental  ones 
out,  because  those  are  major  issues  of 
policy  usually — on  the  simple  straight- 
forward ones  which  apart  from  regis- 
tration we  need  not  see,  those  are  cases 
for  instance,  of  filling  in  a house  on  an 
estate  lay-out  plan,  that  has  previously 
been  approved  by  the  local  planning 
authority  and  the  district  council.  In 
other  words,  it  is  just  an  individual 
house  plot  that  is  straightforward  and  we 
need  not  see  that.  The  question  then 
that  arises  in  the  second  class  are  cases 
where  they  are  bringing  in  areas  of  the 
kind  we  spoke  about  earlier,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  large  house  plots  being  sub- 
divided and  the  density  increasing.  I 
think  it  is  essential  for  those  to  come  to 
the  county  so  that  we  know  about  them 
in  the  first  instance  and  so  that  we  can 
keep  our  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the 
builder  and  of  development  in  the 
locality.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  I think 
we  need  to  see  in  the  second  class. 

5737.  Sir  John  Wrigley : What  you  are 
saying,  if  I understand  it  correctly,  is 
that  were  it  not  for  this  question  of 
mechanics — the  Register — it  would  he 
possible  for  you  to  classify  quite  a num- 
ber of  types  of  application  which  you 
know  you  would  not  really  be  interested 
in  and  you  would  then  be  able,  and  not 
only  able  but  willing,  as  a matter  of 
policy,  to  leave  it  to  the  district  councils 

to  decide  those  cases. Provided  the 

district  councils  wished  it,  because  they 
do  vary. 

5738.  You  would  be  willing  if  they 

wished  it,  I see. Yes. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : That  makes  it  clear. 

Mr.  Lawson : May  I intervene  to  make 
my  mind  clear?  There  is  one  sentence  in 
your  statement  which  I think  has  con- 
fused me.  On  page  6 you  say  this : — 

“ If  aniy  change  is  made  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  decision  upon  whether  an 
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application  conforms  to  the  Develop- 
ment Plan  or  not — and  hence  whether 
lit  should  ibe  referred  ito  the  County 
Council — should  be  'made  'by  a skilled 
and  experienced  planning  officer  on 
the  County  staff.” 

Is  that  consistent  with  what  you  are  say- 
ing now?  Would  y,ou  still  need  the 
county  staff? 

5739.  Sir  Charles  Morris : That  is  my 

difficulty,  if  I may  say  so. 1 do  not 

know  'if  you  are  aware  of  this  but  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  skilled 
planning  staff.  There  is  a great  shortage 
in  this  country  and  as  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Manpower  Committee  made  it 
quite  plain  that  there  was  going  to  be 
a shortage  we  have  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  skilled  staff  that  is  available 
and  employed  by  the  county  council 
and,  indeed,  the  Manpower  Committee 
said  we  should.  In  this  particular  case, 
as  I say  in  another  part  of  this  docu- 
ment, you  have  really  got  to  judge  most 
of  the  applications  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  survey  and  .analysis  of 
survey,  and  that  is  only  done  toy  the 
county  staff.  It  does  not  need  many 
decisions  based  on  inadequate  know- 
ledge of  the  background  before  you 
falsify  .that  particular  part  of  the  county 
development  plan.  Consequently  we 
feel  that  there  should  be  reference  to 
the  county  council  against  the  'back- 
ground of  the  survey  and  analysis,  the 
basis  on  which  that  plan  was  prepared. 

5740.  Chairman-.  I think  this  is  quite 

clear  in  my  mind  and  perhaps  you  will 
allow  me  to  make  my  attempt  to  clarify 
it  as  well.  What  I think  is  really  the 
burden  of  this  is  that  to  make  a county 
district  council  a Part  III  authority  by 
conferment  would  leave  to  the  county 
district  authority  the  decision  as  to 
whether  a particular  application  was  or 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  county 
plan. That  is  so,  yes. 

5741.  You  saiy  to  that  that  you  cannot 
do  that  by  definition  because  the  county 
plan  is  not  set  out  in  such  detail  that 
it  can  be  automatically  or  mechanically 
applied  in  any  particular  case.  You  do 
not  say  this  falls  in  Column  A,  or  B of 
the  plan  and,  therefore,  the  mere  act  of 
deciding  whether  it  is  or  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  oounty  plan  contains 
within  itself  the  element  of  the  exercise 
of  discretion.  I,t  is  not  really  a mechani- 
cal thing.  You  have  to  think  about  it 
and  say,  is  it  in  the  letter  and  the  spirit 


of  the  oounty  plan,  and  that  requires 
reference  not  merely  to  the  plan  itself 
but  also  to  what  you  might  call  the 

supporting  data.- Yes,  the  supporting 

data. 

5742.  The  data  that  has  been  built  up. 
— -Yes,  for  the  review  of  the  plan. 

5743.  Like  the  old  interim  develop- 
ment cases. -Mr.  Moon  : The  develop- 

ment plan  might  say  residential  accom- 
modation and  it  might  toe  a question 
of  ten  or  twenty  to  the  acre. 

5744.  If  you  were  in  your  view  to 
confer  Part  III  powers  on  the  county 
district  councils  you  would  have  to  make 
out  the  county  'development  plan  in  far 
greater  detail  and  far  greater  rigidity  so 
that  it  might  be  applied  almost  auto- 
matically for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
whether  an  application  was  within  or 

without  it. Mr.  Doubleday:  That  is 

so. 

5745.  Is  ithe  dilemma  this,  that  you 

have  either  to  define  everything  in  the 
county  plan  or  reserve  a discretion 
whether  something  comes  within  or  with- 
out the  plan? 1 think  you  have  put 

that  very  well,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  really 
involves  this,  that  lit  we  were  going  on 
to  the  second  leg  of  the  dilemma  you 
propose  we  would  really  be  turning  back 
the  clock  to  the  old  position  where  one 
had  rigid  zoning  and  where  one  was 
continually  applying  for  variations  of 
schemes,  and  consequently  one  built  up 
an  enormous  administrative  machine 
which  gets  so  heavy  one  just  cannot  start 
it. 

Chairman : Yes,  .that  is  really  the 

dilemma. 

Sir  John  Wrigley:  I would  like  to 
pursue  it  a stage  further.  I thought  1 
was  clear  a few  minutes  ago  and  I am 
not  sure  that  I am  now  I 

Chairman : I am  sorry,  Sir  John  I 

5746.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Not  as  a 

result  of  your  question,  Sir.  I was  think- 
ing of  your  present  system  of  delegation, 
Mr.  Doubleday,  and  I thought  you  said 
some  minutes  ago  that  it  would  be  quite 
possible  and  feasible  for  you  to  set  out 
certain  types  of  cases  which  could  be 
defined  which  you  would  be  prepared 
to  leave  to  district  councils  to  decide— 
individual  applications — without  refer- 
ence to  the  county  council  at  all. Yes, 

I see  the  point. 
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5747.  Why  I am  putting  it  that  way 

is  that  I know  that  system  is  adopted  in 
some  counties  and  I wondered  if  you 
had  considered  it  and  rejected  it  for 
reasons  other  than  the  mechanical  diffi- 
culty of  the  Register? No,  we  have 

never  rejected  it  because  we  have  never 
been  able  to  consider  it  apart  from  the 
Register.  You  see,  that  is  a job  which 
we  have  to  do  by  law  and  which  we 
cannot  dodge  at  all.  Consequently,  in 
regard  to  the  three  categories ; category 
No.  1,  I think  the  mechanics  could  be 
arranged  without  in  any  way  impinging 
upon  what  the  Chairman  has  said.  The 
difficulties  would  come  in  with  category 
No.  2 which  deal  with  50  per  cent  of 
the  cases  which  we  mention  in  this 
memorandum.  I think  50  to  60  per 
cent  would  be  got  out  of  the  way  by 
class  1.  Class  2 you  would  then  have 
to  decide  with  the  District  Councils 
Association  and  then  probably  with  each 
district  oouncil  concerned  how  they 
wished  to  work  it,  and  the  types  of  cases 
that  you  would  leave  with  them  trusting 
to  them  to  come  back  and  see  you  on 
certain  issues. 

5748.  I think  I am  clear  now  as  to 

what  happens  and  as  to  what  at  any 
rate  you  would  not  preclude  happening 
in  the  future  if  it  were  not  for  this  ques- 
tion of  the  Register. Yes. 

5749.  Could  I ask  one  other  question 
about  the  town  maps,  or  not  so  much 
about  the  town  maps  as  about  such 
things  as  the  central  re-development.  I 
notice  what  you  have  said  about  the 
Ministry’s  view  on  town  maps  and  I am 
just  wondering  on  the  question  of  a re- 
development scheme  perhaps  in  the 
centre  of  a large  or  small  town,  what 
are  the  respective  parts  played  by  the 
local  authority  urban  district  council  and 
the  county  council ; who  initiates  and 

pushes  it  along? We  have  two 

examples  so  far  both  in  your  Commis- 
sion’s area.  The  first  is  Watford  and 
the  second  is  Rickmansworth.  In  the 
case  of  Watford  it  was  quite  obvious 
right  in  the  early  stages  when  preparing 
the  development  plan  and  Watford  town 
map  that  something  had  to  be  done 
about  the  centre  of  Watford,  and  we 
agreed  with  the  Watford  officials  that 
when  the  development  plan  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Minister  and  we  had 
got  it  off  our  plate,  we  would  start  a 
central  area  re-development  examination. 
The  county  council  initiates  that  and  we 


have  a special  team  which  prepares  the 
data.  The  Borough  Engineer  and  the 
Watford  officials  helped  and  they  played 
a very  big  part  in  the  scheme  that  was 
eventually  drawn  up.  They  took  quite 
a big  hand  in  it  and  I would  like  to 
acknowledge  that.  The  same  thing 
happened  in  the  case  of  Rickmansworth. 
The  same  county  team  when  they  had 
finished  Watford  went  to  Rickmansworth 
and  started  the  same  thing  again.  Itis  quite 
a specialised  business.  It  involves  traffic 
surveys,  making  a number  of  analyses 
of  traffic  conditions,  and  economic  con- 
ditions. Again  the  local  Surveyor  at 
Rickmansworth  helped  considerably  and 
I would  like  to  acknowledge  hiis  help. 
That  is  the  practice  we  have  started  so 
far  with  our  two  areas.  At  the  moment 
we  are  doing  one  at  Hitchin  which  is 
outside  your  area,  but  again  the  same 
pattern  is  being  followed. 

5750.,  At  what  sort  of  point  does  it 
come  'before  the  two  lots  of  elected 
members,  as  it  were,  the  county  and  the 
district,  whatever  machinery  is  adopted? 

The  question  of  public  relations  has 

to  be  considered  and  first  of  all  you 
prepare  ibhe  scheme  and  then  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  county  planning  committee 
and  to  the  district  council  just  to  give 
some  sort  of  form  to  the  thing  going 
out  on  puib'lic  deposit.  When  it  goes  on 
public  deposit,  as  it  has  done  in  the 
case  of  both  Watford  and  Rickmans- 
wonth,  criticisms  and  comments  are  in- 
vited and  those  criticisms  and  comments 
are  considered.  A decision  will  then 
have  to  be  made  as  to  what  is  to  go 
into  the  plan.  I-t  is  at  that  stage  that 
it  really  comes  before  the  county  district 
council  for  decision.  That  is  the  point 
at  which  they  really  would  take  decisions 
which  would  involve  perhaps  acquisition 
of  land,  and  so  on. 

5751.  I do  not  know  if  this  happens 
in  every  case  but  supposing  it  was  the 
case  that  a distriot  council  as  a matter 
of  policy  had  some  strong  views,  very 
broadly,  about  what  should  be  done 
with  the  central  part  of  their  area,  not 
the  sort  of  expert  views  which  would 
be  required  to  carry  out  the  'scheme  but 
some  rather  strong  views  on  policy  how 
would  they  be  able  to  get  those  into  the 

picture  at  an  early  stage? We  have 

an  example  of  that  with  Rickmans- 
worth, which,  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  Sir 
John  knows  very  well.  We  had  a scheme 
which  involved  closing  the  High  Street 
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and  making  it  into  a pedestrian,  shopping 
centre  with  a by-pass  taking  the  main 
traffic.  There  were  very  strong  views 
held  locally  as  a result  of  the  public 
exhibition  of  these  plans  and  it  now 
comes  about  that  the  district  council 
have  decided  in  favour  of  a scheme 
which  is  not  the  scheme  that  was  origin- 
ally put  out  'by  the  county  council,  and 
so  these  views  are  to  be  reported  to  the 
county  planning  committee  that  in  fact 
the  original  proposal  put  forward  does 
not  meet  with  local  favour.  That  is  a 
normal  process  of  administration. 

5752.  That  is  really  what  I wanted  to 
know,  how  and  at  what  stages  you 
managed  to  combine  what  il  might  call 
the  planning  expertise  and  the  considera- 
tion of  wider  issues  with  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  about  local  interests  and 
so  on.  I think  you  have  given  me  the 

answer  as  to  what  really  happens. 

Those  are  two  examples  that  have  really 
happened,  and  that  is  continuing. 

5753.  The  only  other  question  I would 
like  to  ask,  and  it  may  be  a very  diffi- 
cult one  for  you  to  answer,  Mr.  Double- 
day,  is  toking  the 'two  sides  of  your  work, 
the  sort  of  'positive  work  of  planning 
and  preparing  town  maps  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
operation  of  control  under  Part  III, 
which  is  controlling  other  'people  under 
the  'Planning  Act,  could  you  give  us 
any  idea  with  regard  to  yourself  and 
your  staff  about  how  much  of  yiour  time 
you  spend  on  one  or  the  other?  Is  one 
of  them  markedly  bigger  than  the  other 

in  time  consumption? That  is  very 

difficult  to  answer  but  I would  say  very 
broadly  that  you  probably  could  take 
about  40  per  cent  in  preparing  the 
development  plan  and  about  60  per  cent 
of  the  time  its  taken  .up  in  what  is  known 
as  development  control.  [ must  make 
the  point  that  those  are  very  broad 
generalisations.  When  we  first  started 
nearly  everybody  was  on  development 
plan  work  simply  to  get  the  background. 
We  had  an  enormous  problem  before  us 
with  our  new  towns  and  pressures  of 
development  coming  in  and  it  was  prob- 
ably higher  than  that,  but  I think  as 
it  got  through  to  the  stage  where  the 
development  plan  was  being  approved 
it  went  a little  below  40  per  cent  of  the 
time  on  the  development  plan  and  a bit 
higher  than  60  per  cent  on  development 
control ; but  I would  say  as  a fair  aver- 
age those  figures  might  be  the 
percentages. 


5754.  Would  that  apply  not  merely  to 

yourself  but  to  your  staff? Oh,  yes,  I 

am  including  the  department  as  well 
because  quite  a lot  of  things  crop  up 
that  you  have  to  think  about  that  can 
hardly  go  in  either  one  or  the  other. 

5755.  Now  that  you  have  your  develop- 
ment plan  approved,  and  if  people  are 
keeping  within  what  the  plan  allows,  have 
you  any  reason  to  think  the  number  of 

appeals  will  drop? No.  I would  not 

look  for  any  hope  in  that  direction 
because  there  are  quite  a number  of 
things  that  happen  outside  the  county 
council  or  local  government  circles  which 
have  the  effect  of  encouraging  this.  As 
an  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  now  that  the 
government  has  decided  to  unscramble 
the  financial  provisions  of  the  1947  Act 
and  the  1954  Act  it  really  is  odds  on  the 
developer  making  an  appeal.  He  has 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose, 
and  despite  what  you  feel  about  the 
development  plan  having  been  approved 
there  is  always  that  element  of  chance 
that  the  developer  feels  as  a speculator 
he  must  take. 

5756.  Mr.  Lawson:  I would  like  to 
ask  one  or  two  questions  about  the  very 
interesting  schedule  which  you  attach  to 
your  paper.  I found  the  figures  a little 
puzzling  and  perhaps  we  could  look  at 
it  for  a moment,  particularly  the  last  two 
columns  which  show  the  average  time 
taken  by  the  local  authority  and  the 
average  time  taken  by  the  Divisional 
Planning  Officer.  I was  comparing  the 
very  first  set  of  figures  of  Barnet  Urban 
District  with  some  of  the  others — 
Chorleywood  was  one.  You  will  see  that 
the  Barnet  Urban  District  apparently 
takes  an  average  of  32  days  where- 
as the  Divisional  Planning  Officer 
takes  only  three  days.  If  you  look  down 
further  to  Chorleywood  you  find  that  the 
local  authority  takes  only  13  days  as 
compared  with  32  at  Barnet  and  the 
Divisional  Planning  Officer  takes  not 
three  days  but  27  days.  The  differences 
are  quite  extraordinary,  are  they  not? 
Yes. 

5757.  Would  you  like  to  comment  on 

that? Yes,  Sir.  The  fact  is  that  in 

the  Chorleywood  area  there  is  consider- 
able pressure  upon  the  Green  Belt.  There 
is  also  a need  to  consult  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  on  very  many  of  the 
applications,  and  you  will  see  from  the 
heading  of  the  column  that  the  time 
taken  by  the  Divisional  Planning  Officers 
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also  includes  any  references  to  Head 
Office  and  statutory  consultations  that 
we  have  to  make,  and  we  include  under 
the  Divisional  Planning  Officer  umbrella 
there  any  time  taken  by  government 
departments  in  sending  their  comments 
through  to  us.  Also,  in  other  cases  you 
will  find  that  where  we  have  to  consult 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  it  is  not  easy 
to  get  a quick  reply  from  that  Ministry. 

5758.  Thank  you.  That  does  give  an 
explanation.  Chorleywood  seemed  to  be 
rather  quicker  than  the  others  as  far  as 

the  local  authority  was  concerned. 

They  have  a very  happy  working  arrange- 
ment in  Chorleywood,  Sir. 

5759.  I take  it  that  the  time  taken  by 
the  local  authority  would  include  the 
time  which  I think  you  refer  to  in  your 
memorandum  as  being  occupied  by  pass- 
ing the  plans  back  to  the  applicants  for 

alteration,  and  that  kind  of  thing? 

Oh,  yes.  It  is  difficult  to  set  these  out 
simply  but  in  a lot  of  cases  when  the 
developer  knows  that  a particular 
application  is  not  going  to  meet  with 
a straightforward  approval,  or  a fairly 
straightforward  approval,  he  finds  out 
what  the  planning  authority  view  is — 
that  is  conveyed  to  him  by  the  district 
council— and  then  lie  takes  the  plan  back 
again  and  holds  it  for  some  time  before 
he  brings  it  forward  again.  He  does 
not  withdraw  it  and,  therefore,  officially 
it  is  still  on  the  time  book. 

5760.  I would  be  right  in  thinking, 
therefore,  that  in  both  columns  in  regard 
to  the  time  taken,  it  is  really  outside 
the  control  of  the  local  authority  or  your 
Planning  Officer  because  with  the 
planning  authority  it  involves  Ministries 
and  with  the  local  authority  it  involves 

the  applicant? That  is  so.  I do  not 

want  to  exaggerate  the  question  of  the 
time  taken  outside  our  control,  but  it  is 
a fact  that  that  does  not  infrequently 
happen. 

5761.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Just  one  or 
two  questions  on  traffic,  rather  more  for 
clarification  than  anything  else.  What  I 
would  like  to  find  out  is  really  who  looks 
after  the  roads  .in  different  districts. 
May  I take  it  that  where  there  are  trunk 
roads  the  oounty  council  act  on  behalf 

of  the  Ministry  of  Transport? 

Alderman  Maxfield:  Yes. 

5762.  In  the  case  of  classified  roads 
there  are  five  districts,  T gather,  where 
the  district  councils  have  claimed  and 


maintained  the  roads  on  behalf  of  the 
county  council. That  is  so. 

5763.  What  happens  in  the  other 
districts  where  the  district  councils  do 

not  claim  and  maintain? In  some 

cases  we  delegate  to  them  the  powers 
to  maintain  for  us.  In  other  cases  there 
are  districts  which  we  control  entirely 
ourselves. 

5764.  How  many  districts  in  your  area 
are  there  where  you  yourselves  look  after 

classified  roads? Colonel  ffolliott: 

Five  urban  districts  in  the  county  where 
the  roads  are  looked  after  direotly  by 
the  county  council  highways  department. 

5765.  In  the  case  of  unclassified  roads 

are  they  an  urban  responsibility? As 

you  know,  the  unclassified  roads  may  be 
county  unclassified  roads  or  district 
roads.  If  they  are  county  unclassified 
roads,  that  is,  roads  which  have  been 
■the  subject  of  the  old  main  road  orders, 
although  they  are  now  in  an  urban  dis- 
trict they  are  still  the  responsibility  of 
the  county.  Where  such  roads  are 
claimed  maintenance  by  the  District 
Council  is  automatic,  of  course.  In 
every  case,  I think,  where  delegation  has 
been  made  to  the  district  council,  they 
also  do  the  maintenance  of  the  unclassi- 
fied roads,  as  agents  for  the  county 
council. 

5766.  Does  it  mean  that  on  a stretch 
of  road  at  one  point  it  would  be  main- 
tained by  the  county,  at  another  point 
it  would  be  claimed  by  an  urban  district, 
and  at  another  point  it  would  have  been 
delegated  to  an  urban  district,  although 
to  the  traveller  on  the  road  it  seems  to 

be  the  same  road  all  the  way? That 

could  happen. 

5767.  And  it  does  happen? Yes,  it 

does,  except  in  the  case  of  the  trunk 
roads.  The  only  case  of  trunk  roads 
delegation  in  Hertfordshire  is  a length 
of  the  A.5  and  the  A.6  which  is  right 
through  the  heart  of  St.  Albans. 

5768.  Does  this  sort  of  patchwork  give 
rise  to  any  practical  inconvenience  from 

your  point  of  view  or  not? No, 

because  the  delegation  is  not  absolute  in 
that  the  county  council  have  control  of 
the  expenditure  and  with  that  control  we 
can  ensure  that  a similar  standard  is 
maintained  throughout  the  length  of  the 
road.  . . 

5769.  Does  it  give  rise  to  any  admini- 
strative inconvenience?— — I have  not 
experienced  any  administrative  incon- 
venience. The  system  works  quite  well. 
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The  authorities  to  whom  we  delegate  or 
who  claim,  put  forward  an  estimate  of 
what  they  would  like  to  do  during  the 
ensuing  year.  When  the  grants  which  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  are  to  make  are 
known,  it  is  decided  how  much,  what 
proportion,  can  be  allocated  to  each  of 
the  delegated  authorities,  and  within 
those  limits  they  carry  out  the  work 
which  has  been  agreed.  1 must  admit 
that  most  of  the  authorities  would  like 
about  twice  as  much  as  they  have 
allocated  to  them  but  that  is  a matter 
entirely  resulting  from  the  grant  system 
which  controls  the  expenditure. 

5770.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  in 
some  other  areas,  particularly  in  what  I 
might  call  continuous  urban  areas,  that 
it  is  rather  inefficient  to  have  two 
authorities  doing  the  actual  work  on 
different  stretches  of  the  same  road,  and 
•that  it  would  be  better  for  the  whole 
of  the  work  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  district  council  who  arc  already  doing 
the  unclassified  roads.  It  may  be  that 
the  circumstances  of  Hertfordshire  arc 
rather  different  from  the  more  fully 
urbanised  areas.  I wonder  what  you 

think  of  that? The  only  case  in 

Hertfordshire  whore  those  circumstances 
arise,  I think,  is  in  the  case  of  the  trunk 
roads  because  those  authorities  wiiich 
are  maintaining  the  roads  by  delegation 
have  all  the  roads  other  than  the  trunk 
roads.  May  I just  qualify  that?  There 
is  one  exception,  I think  it  is  in  Tring, 
where  they  do  not  maintain  one  of  the 
classified  roads. 

5771.  Of  course,  the  suggestion  would 
carry  with  it  that  the  districts  would 
then  become  financially  responsible  for 
the  roads.  It  really  has  not  been  a 
problem  that  has  been  seriously  in  your 
mind?- — —No.  One  does  not  get  that 
change  of  maintenance  within  the  urban 
district.  You  change  at  the  boundary 
when  you  come  out  of  the  rural  areas 
and  change  when  you  come  out  of  the 
urban  district  again,  hut  in  the  urban 
district  there  is  only  one  maintaining 
authority  apart  from  the  trunk  roads. 

Chairman : Thank  you  very  much. 
We  pass  now  to  education  which  il  think 
is  the  last  of  the  classified  subjects, 

5772.  Sir  Charles  Morris'.  We  have 
heard  some  very  complimentary  things 
said  in  the  course  of  the  evidence  we 
have  received,  about  the  county  educa- 
tion authority  being  a very  progressive 


and  famous  authority,  so  that  a good 
many  questions  do  not  arise. 

Would  you  care  to  tell  us  very  briefly 
what  you  think  would  be  the  main 
features  in  your  system  that  these  people 
would  have  in  mind  in  saying  that  it  is 
a progressive  authority  in  education? 
They  have  rather  spoken  to  us  as  though 
•there  were  some  tilings  which  were 

unique. Alderman  Fern:  I think  the 

Education  Officer  should  deul  with  that. 

1 should  say  it  is  buildings,  and  teachers' 
allowances  and  so  forth.— Mr.  Broad: 

I do  not  know  whether  they  are  unique 
but  certainly  it  is  a system  by  which 
schools  have  a great  deal  of  freedom,  a 
great  deal  more  freedom  Hum  perhaps 
they  had  before  the  war  and  probably 
a great  deal  more  freedom  titan  is  usual 
throughout  the  country.  It  does  create 
quite  a different  atmosphere  and  I think 
that  spreads  right  down  io  the  parent 
and  the  ratepayer.  1 am  sure  it  has 
had  a big  effect,  at  any  rate  I believe 
it  lias,  on  'the  recruitment  of  teachers 
and  the  quality  of  the  person  who  applies 
for  headships  and  so  on.  I do  not  think 
it  is  unique  tout  I think  the  authority 
pays  a great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
quality  of  the  teacher  ami  particularly 
of  the  head  teacher  who  is  appointed  to 
the  service  in  the  county;  and  that  I 
think  immediately  reflects  on  the  quality 
of  the  schools. 

5771.  You  would  not  say  this  great 
freedom  in  the  handling  of  finance  by 
the  head  teachers  was  unique  for  secon- 
dary modern  schools  and  primary 

schools? No.  Other  authorities  have 

various  versions  but  I think  we  may  still 
be  unique  in  that  the  school  actually  has 
its  own  banking  account  and  the  head 
hiis  own  cheque  hook  with  which  to  deal 
with  tiie  day  to  day  management  of  the 
school. — Alderman  Fern:  And  n carry 
over. — Mr.  Broad:  Yes,  Tile  balance, 
of  course,  which  is  carried  tin  from  year 
to  year,  >if  there  is  any.  enables  a gnod 
deal  more  attention  and  thought  to  be 
given  to  the  economy  of  the  schools,  not 
in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word  but  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  word. 

5774.  Would  it  he  possible  for  you 
to  give  us  a picture  of  wlial  this  freedom 
amounts  to?  If  you  take  out  expendi- 
ture on  salaries,  and  so  on,  would  it 
be  quite  a proportion  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  school  that  the  head  would  have 
under  his  control  in  this  way?-— —The 
only  items  which  are  not  there  I suppose 
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are  items  of  a capital  nature,  and  items 
which  affect  the  structure,  like  the  main- 
tenance of  the  structure  of  the  building, 
painting  and  decorating,  and  so  on. 
Apart  from  that,  all  items  which  can 
be  put  on  a per  capita  basis  are  put  on 
that  basis. 

5775.  With  a good  deal  of  freedom  for 

the  head  teacher  between  the  various 
heads  of  expenditure'? -Complete  free- 

dom. We  can  even  say,  if  you  are  run- 
ning into  a dillieult  period  when  you 
need  more  clerical  assistance,  for 
example,  during  the  early  stages  of  an 
enlarging  school — if  you  have  any 
margins  you  can,  so  to  speak,  buy  more 
clerical  assistance  during  'that  year  and 
then  drop  back  to  what  as  allocated  if 
you  wish  bo  do  so. 

5776.  Chairman-.  Would  you  like  to 
tell  us  what  is  the  amount  of  (he  head- 
master’s imprest?-— -In  a large  grammar 
school  it  might  be  £6,000.  something  of 
that  order,  and  in  a primary  school 
several  hundred  pounds.  -Alderman 
Fern : Tn  total  £405.000  which  compares 
with  £126,500  in  1950-51. 

5757.  Sir  Charles  Morris'.  Do  your 
Executives  like  this  arrangement?  Ill  a 
way  it  takes  away  some  things  from  (he 
Executive,  I suppose,  because  they  are 
arranged,  I think  you  said,  between  the 
head  teacher  and  the  county  head- 
quarters.— -Mr.  Broad : The  money  is 
paid  in  that  way,  yes,  but  t think  our 
heads  are  sufficiently  conscious  of  their 
relationship  with  their  managers  and 
governors,  and  also  interested  in  keep- 
ing them  interested.  In  fact  these  matters 
are  discussed  at  their  quarterly  meetings 
and  I do  not  think  the  Divisional 
Executives  object  at  all  because  they  are 
free  to  talk  about  educational  matters  of 
a more  fundamental  nature  and,  of 
course,  the  members  of  the  Divisional 
Executives  are  managers  and  governors 
of  schools  themselves  and  they  know 
what  it  means  to  a school  to  have  this 
type  of  freedom. 

5778.  So  fur  us  the  head  himself  is 

concerned  his  discussions  would  he  with 
managers  and  governors  rather  than  the 
Divisional  Executive  because  he  would 
not  normally  see  them. Yes. 

5779.  You  have  a system  which  is 
pretty  direct  from  the  head  with  his 
governors  close  around  ihim  to  you  at 

County  Hall, County  Hall  does  not 

even  come  into  it. 


5780.  It  is  taking  it  from  the 

Divisional  Executives,-  is  it  not? 

Alderman  Fern : We  have  had  no  com- 
plaints about  that. 

5781.  Could  we  pursue  the  Divisional 
Executives  a little  .more?  You  say  that  in 
effect  the  Divisional  Executive  has  plenty 
to  do  in  considering  what  you  call  the 
real  educational  problems  and  I think 
you  say  in  your  evidence  that  it  is  part 
of  the  function  of  the  Divisional 
Executive  to  give  advice  on  policy.  Do 
they  discuss  questions  of  policy  on 
reference  from  you,  or  do  they  have 
some  initiative  in  that?  How  does  it 
work?  We  all  know  that  there  is  the 
usual  quip  that  these  educational  authori- 
ties never  talk  about  educational  matters 
but  in  practice  it  is  more  difficult  to 
arrange  for  them  to  do  so  than  might 
at  first  sight  appear.  How  do  you  do 

it  in  the  Divisional  Executive? Mr. 

Broad : There  are  a variety  of  ways.  On 
this  wider  topic  of  education  sometimes 
a contribution  in  the  field  of  policy  may 
start  from  the  Divisional  Executive,  but 
it  can  also  be  stimulated  from  the  centre. 
For  example,  whenever  we  take  reports 
to  the  Education  Committee  on  some 
topic,  once  that  is  generally  accepted  by 
the  committee  or  the  county  council,  it 
is  distributed  in  full  to  the  Divisional 
Executives  who  also  have  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  it  and  commenting  on  it. 
Usually  it  is  at  that  stage  that  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  has  in  fact  said:  “Will 
the  Divisional  Executive  let  us  have  their 
views  on  so  and  so  and  so  and  so?  ”. 
The  Divisional  Executives  of  course  are 
also  very  closely  in  touch  both  with  the 
schools,  because  there  are  school  -repre- 
sentatives on  the  body,  and  with  the 
representatives  because  they  live  in  the 
area.  Any  problems  and,  indeed,  there 
are  always  .problems  in  a county  which 
has  doubled  its  school  population  since 
the  'war — you  can  imagine  -there  are 
always  problems — these  are  the  subject  of 
important  and  -immediate  discussion  m 
-the  Division.  They  have  also  had  recom- 
mendations and  memoranda  and  sugges- 
tions from  the  governors  and  managers 
ail  of  which  come  on  to  their  agenda, 
so  I think  there  is  no  shortage  of  matters 
to  discuss. 

5782.  Does  very  much  come  out  from 
the  .initiative  of  the  Divisional  Executives 

themselves  on  policy? Oh,  yes,  both 

ways.  The  Divisional  Education  Officer, 
of  course,  is  in  very  close  touch  with 
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the  County  Education  Officer  and  the 
county  stall,  so  that  in  fact  we  work 
together  in  all  these  matters.  If  there 
was  any  lack  of  initiative  .the  officer 
could  see  to  it  that  some  interesting  topic 
was  on  the  agenda. 

5783.  We  are  concerned,  of  course, 
with  the  South-West  Hertfordshire 
Division ; would  it  be  possible  to 
illustrate  what  you  have  just  said  about 
initiative  from  a Division  by  giving  an 
example  of  something  ‘that  has  happened 

in  this  South-West  Herts  area? 

Alderman  Baxter:  May  I answer  that? 

I was  Chairman  of  the  Divisional  Execu- 
tive for  the  South-West  Herts  area  for 
ten  years.  One  of  the  things  I can  think 
of  which  has  been  apparent  to  the  Execu- 
tive for  a long  time  and  to  the  county — 

1 am  a member  of  the  County  Education 
Committee — was  that  some  steps  should 
be  taken  to  get  another  college  of  further 
education  somewhere  tin  the  South-West 
Herts  area.  We  on  .the  Divisional  Execu- 
tive proposed  that  this  college  would 
probably  be  much  more  closely  related 
•to  the  county  colleges  than  the  present 
One  we  have  got,  which  deals  with  com- 
merce and  the  science  subjects.  That 
came  from  the  Divisional  Executive  itself 
and  went  through  to  the  County  Hall 
and  County  Hall  gave  us  a tentative 
decision  about  four  or  five  months  after- 
wards. I saw  the  whole  argument  go 
through  the  Divisional  Executive  and 
through  County  Hall.  That  is  one  of  the 
major  things  but  many  small  ones  come 
along.  That  is  a major  point  of  policy 
where  we  did  to  some  considerable 
extent  influence  the  provision  of  such 
education  in  that  area. 

5784.  You  would  not  regard  that 
degree  of  initiative  from  a Division  as 
unusual ; your  County  Education  Com- 
mittee would  welcome  that  sort  of  thing, 

would  it? Very  much  indeed.  It 

may  not  .implement  it  bu.t  they  welcomed 
the  suggestion. 

5785.  As  1 have  said,  we  have  had 
a lot  of  complimentary  things  said  to  us 
about  the  county  authority.  On  the  other 
hand  there  clearly  is  a good  deal  of 
anxiety  .in  the  South-West  Herts  area 
about  a number  of  points.  Some  of  the 
people  who  have  given  us  evidence  have 
clearly  been  quite  well  aware  of  the 
reasons  which  have  made  the  county  do 
what  it  has  done,  or  not  do  what  it  has 
not  done,  and  they  put  them  quite  clearly 
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to  us ; but  some  have  certainly  given  us 
the  impression  that  their  Division  must 
have  been  a great  headache  to  the 
county,  and  that  the  county,  to  use  their 
words  “ had  got  into  the  way  of  expect- 
ing to  have  to  be  fairly  tough  with 
them  Would  you  recognise  it  as  a 
fair  account  of  the  situation  that  in  some 
ways  this  Division  is  an  exceptional 
Division  and  gives  rise  to  exceptional 
relations  with  the  county  authority  and 
exceptional  problems? It  is  a Divi- 

sion which,  of  course,  comes  from  a very 
lively  part  of  the  county,  the 
industrialised  side  of  the  county,  and 
quite  naturally  very  often  it  puts  up 
something  to  the  county  council  which 
probably  makes  some  members,  and  only 
some  members,  of  the  Divisional  Execu- 
tive think  that  we  are  always  having  to 
prod  the  county  council.  We  have  not 
really  done  that  and  in  the  ten  years 
T was  Chairman  T always  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  put  something  which  was 
perhaps  controversial  in  the  Divisional 
Executive  to  the  county  so  that  they 
could  give  us  some  guidance  on  it  to 
start  with  and  then  perhaps  from  there 
we  went  a little  further.  We  were  never 
quite  satisfied  with  what  the  county  was 
doing  and  that  is  what  the  Divisional 
Executive  should  really  do. 

5786.  I suppose  it  is  fairly  common 
with  Divisions  that  even  when  they  try 
to  be  '.rational  and  sensible  they  are  apt 
to  feel  ifchait  the  county  might  have  done 
a blit  more  in  their  division  even  at  the 
cost  of  doing  something  less  in  some 
other  division.  That  is  no  doubt  a 
temptation,  but  would  you  say  that  feel- 
ing is  for  one  -reason  or  another  stronger 
in  the  South-West  Herts  Division  than 

in  say  other  divisions? •!  cannot  speak 

so  confidently  about  the  other  divisions 
because  I have  not  been  present  and  I 
did  take  a very  leading  part  in  the 
South-West  Herts  Division.  (Indeed,  I 
was  Chairman  of  the  County  Finance 
Committee  for  -a  long  time  as  well  as 
being  Chairman  of  the  Divisional  Execu- 
tive and,  therefore,  I had  conflicting  in- 
terests, hut  the  conflict  of  interests  would 
always  he  cleared  for  me  by  the  county 
council  and  cleared  in  a very  sensible 
kind  of  way.  I am  glad  we  were  some- 
thing of  a thorn,  sticking  into  them  for 
something  or  other  to  happen.  We  were 
a bit  of  a thorn  to  the  county  council 
but  we  were  also  very  helpful  to  them. 
Some  of  the  .ideas  on  education  in  the 
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county  originated  in  the  South-West 
Herts  Divisional  Executive,  which  is  a 
very  good  Divisional  Executive. — Alder- 
man Fern : Of  course,  capital  restrictions 
have  accounted  for  a major  part  of  any 
dissatisfaction. 

5787.  Would  you  say  that  this  division 
was  not  really  exceptional  except  to  the 
extent  that  it  has  quite  a considerable 
industrial  population  and  parts  that  are 
distinctly  urban?  That  would  apply  to 
some  of  your  other  divisions,  I suppose, 

would  it? Alderman  Baxter:  We  had 

the  first  of  the  very  large  major  L.C.C. 
estates  coming  to  our  area  at  a time 
when  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  get 
on  with  building.  We  could  not  get 
materials,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get 
labour.  We  were  always  to  some  extent 
behind  with  the  population,  but  only  to 
a little  extent  and  we  eventually  caught 
up  ; but  those  were  very  difficult  times, 
and  quite  naturally,  there  were  then  some 
differences  between  the  Divisional  Execu- 
tive and  the  county,  but  I think  the 
county  in  the  main  were  right. 

5788.  The  County  would  give  the 

impression  that  it  would  be  easier  to 
see  the  point  of  view  of  some  of  the 
other  divisions  in  Hertfordshire — we  have 
not  taken  evidence  from  other  divisions 
of  course. All  divisions  have  a num- 

ber of  members  of  the  county  council 
serving  on  them  and  the  voice  of  every 
division  is  heard  equally  in  the  meetings 
of  the  suib-commiiittees,  /the  education 
committee  and  in  the  county  council. 

5789.  May  we  take  one  or  two  in- 
stances? There  was  obviously  some 
fairly  strong  feeling  about  the  number 
of  children  that  would  have  to  go  to 
a particular  primary  school,  was  tihere 

not? Mr.  Broad : Abbots  Langley 

Hillside  School — was  that  mentioned 
yesterday  or  during  this  week? 

5790.  Yes. I think  that  is  only  one 

example  of  a problem  that  exists  in  many 
parts  of  .the  county  and  the  country. 
School  building  programmes  have  not 
yiet  caught  up  with  population.  But  let 
us  take  that  as  an  example  of  how  far 
it  could  have  been  dealt  with.  In  fact 
of  course  the  Chairman  of  the  particular 
parish  council  is  a 'member  of  the  Oounty 
Primary  Education  Committee  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Divisional  Executive  and 
at  no  time  have  there  been  any  repre- 
sentations that  this  .was  of  an  excep- 
tional nature  lin  that  particular  part  of 
the  world.  There  is  a fair  amount  of 


adjustment  to  go  on  there  ; but  in  regard 
to  the  size  of  the  classes  though  they  are 
large,  and  not  of  the  'kind  of  which  we 
approve,  obviously,  .there  are  instances 
in  the  new  towns  and  in  the  other  areas 
which  have  been  rapidly  developed,  where 
worse  conditions  have  to  exist.  We  are 
trying  to  make  the  little  money  that  is 
available  for  capital  expenditure  from  the 
Ministry  go  round,  and  it  does  mean 
there  are  periods  of  difficulty,  but  I 
would  have  said  that  was  not  an  excep- 
tional instance  in  the  county,  nor  has 
there  been  any  suggestion  at  any  time 
that  it  could  have  been  put  right  by  any 
other  means. 

5791.  They  seem  to  think  you  have  the 
figures  wrong.  This  is  a primary  school? 
Yes. 

5792.  ft  is  not  one  in  which  there  is  the 
problem  of  the  bulge  in  the  birthrate 
because  they  have  moved  on,  I suppose, 

to  the  secondary  school? There  is  a 

very  large  housing  estate  in  the  Abbots 
Langley  area.  It  is  virtually  a new  town 
in  itself.  I am  speaking  rather  from 
memory  here  but  I think  the  actual 
number  of  children  in  this  school  is 
something  like  400,  and  it  is  an  eight 
class  school,  .with  a dining  room  and  so 
on,  so  that  you  see  in  a new  town  that 
school  would  have  to  hold  400. 

5793.  There  would  be  no  question  that 
that  would  be  the  Ministry  yardstick? 

It  is  exceptional.  In  fact  in  an  area 

in  a more  settled  part  of  the  county  they 
have  been  able  to  have  better  conditions 
than  that. 

5794.  There  was  also  a good  deal  of 

feeling  clearly  about  the  Bedmond 
School,  and  also,  though  rather  a differ- 
ent case,  in  Radlett,  where  the  people 
who  gave  the  evidence  were  very  under- 
standing but  they  said  that  dubiety  about 
whether  the  school  is  'going  to  be  trans- 
ferred or  not  does  cause  considerable 
delay  because  of  the  rigidity  of  the  whole 
county  scheme  for  building,  new  schools. 
When  it  was  eventually  decided  to  trans- 
fer the  school  they  had  to  be  told  that 
for  five  or  seven  years  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  do  anything  at  all ; and  that 
would  not  hapnen  with  a smaller  autho- 
rity.  The  limitations  on  improving 

village  schools  are  known  to  anyone  who 
is  in  the  educational  world.  The  improve- 
ments are  strictly  limited  by  the  amount 
of  money  which  the  Ministry  can  make 
available,  and  even  now  in  Hertfordshire 
we  are  still  in  the  position  of  having  to 
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use  something  which  is  called  minor 
works  money,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
set  aside  for  improvements,  for  additional 
places  in  overcrowded  areas.  The  thought 
that  every  village  school,  if  it  was  under 
some  other  local  education  authority, 
could  have  been  put  right  within  the 
financial  limitations  of  the  Ministry 
is  far-fetched,  I would  have  thought. 
There  are,  of  course,  in  every  county 
that  has  a village  school  problem, 
long  lists  of  schools  which  badly  need 
attention,  and  as  a county  council  we 
have  this  year  set  aside  -you  may  think 
it  is  a small  sum— £50,000  to  concentrate 
purely  on  the  problem  of  putting  some 
more  of  the  .village  schools  into  reason- 
able condition,  but  our  allocation  so  far 
from  the  Ministry  has  made  that  im- 
possible. We  have  to  use  every  penny 
o,f  our  minor  works  money  on  additional 
places  and  improvements  to  meet  over- 
crowding. ft  might  just  have  happened 
that  a different  set-up  could  have  done 
something  about  that  school,  but  .1  would 
have  thought  it  was  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  to  be  an  argument. 

5795.  It  would  be  your  general  view 
that  there  is  nothing  very  special  about 
the  position  in  South-West  Herts,  as  com- 
pared with  your  other  divisions,  and 
nothing  very  special  about  the  relations 
between  this  division  and  the  county 

council? No.  there  is  nothing  very 

special.  I would  have  said  it  is  quite  a 
good  unit  in  sire  to  be  administered.  I 
do  not  want  to  see  it  get  very  .much 
larger  because  then  we  might  have  to 
break  it  down,  but  it  is  a useful  executive 
and  divisional  unit  and  from  that  .point 
of  view  it  has  worked  extremely  well. 
There  is  of  course  machinery  for  appeal 
to  the  Ministry  but  we  have  never  had 
any  dispute  with  the  South-West  Herts 
Divisional  Executive. 

5796.  It  is  part  of  the  evidence  of 
Watford,  is  it  not,  in  favour  of  their 
proposal  for  a county  borough,  that  the 
South-West  Herts  Division  is  a natural 
unit  for  educational  purposes  and  works 

very  well? Tt  works  very  well  as  a 

Divisional  Executive,  yes.  I would  doubt 
very  much  whether  it  is  sufficiently  large 
to  work  as  an  educational  authority  on 
its  own,  in  fact.  I would  say  no  from 
my  point  of  view  looking  at  it,  if  vou 
like,  objectively,  because  an  education 
authority  needs  to  be  a more  substantial 
sire  than  that  really  to  cover  the  whole 
field. 


5797.  Would  you  illustrate  the  sort 
of  difficulties  it  might  run  into  if  it  is 

that  size? 1 think  it  is  more  that  in 

a sense  you  would  be  getting  a limited 
field  of  choice.  You  could  run  it  but 
I think  it  would  be  limited  in  the  scope 
of  its  special  services,  for  instance,  1 
think  you  would  obviously  be  short  of 
the  kind  of  professional  advice  that  a 
larger  authority  is  able  to  give  and  the 
quality  of  its  stuff  perhaps.  I think  there 
is  a prejudice,  which  is  quite  widespread 
among  the  profession,  that  the  smaller 
unit,  if  it  is  an  authority,  is  an 
embarrassing  one  to  work  with.  It  is 
rather  more  restricted  in  its  attitude  to 
appointments,  it  tends  to  feed  on  itself, 
live  on  Us  own  fat  within  itself.  All 
those  considerations,  which  have  been 
well  known  in  the  educational  world  for 
many  years,  would  stand  out,  to  my 
mind,  against  the  smaller  unit  being  a 
good  one  for  educational  purposes.  It 
would  also,  of  course,  cut  across  (he 
further  education  plans  of  the  county 
very  considerably.  No  doubt  it  could 
work  because  there  is  a good  deal 
of  interchange  of  interest  between 
authorities  in  these  fields,  but  neverthe- 
less, there  is  a difficult  problem  because 
the  smaller  authority  tends  to  look  to 
itself  rather  than  to  the  wider  field,  and 
I believe  wherever  you  draw  the 
boundary  there  would  be  a good  number 
of  people  who  might  suffer  from  the 
more  parochial  outlook  of  the  smaller 
unit. 

5798.  Would  the  main  problem  in  the 
further  education  field  be  the  Watford 

technical  college?- Not  only  .that,  but 

it  is  one  of  our  main  technical  colleges, 
We  have  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  the 
centres  for  advanced  work  in  the  county 
which  a number  of  colleges  would  feed, 
and  to  take  that  away,  of  course,  would 
cut  across  the  whole  idea  we  have 
built  up. 

5799.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  I 
believe  there  are  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments about  technical  colleges  between 
boroughs  and  county  authorities,  are 
there  not— fifty-fifty  arrangements?— I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  difficulty  about 
financial  arrangements.  _ T would  not 
have  said  they  were  satisfactory  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  person  wtm  is 
using  them.  There  are  difficulties  which 
arise,  for  instance,  from  the  desire  of 
one  college  in  the  one  authority  to  do 
everything  for  itself  instead  or  looking 
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where  would  be  the  best  centre  for  it. 
Also  the  fact  that  in  such  circumstances 
you  would  not  have  the  same  desire, 
because  you  would  not  have  sufficient 
numbers,  to  concentrate  on  advanced 
work.  We  believe  that  it  is  essential 
that  if  a college  is  to  concentrate  on 
advanced  work  it  ought  to  get  rid  of  its 
elementary  work  because  in  this  way 
the  quality  oE  the  teacher  improves,  and 
so  on. 

5S00.  When  you  say  not  so  satisfactory 
for  the  person  who  uses  it  do  you  mean 
the  student? 1 mean  the  student,  yes. 

5801.  This  college,  in  addition  to  look- 

ing after  South-West  Herts,  does  play  an 
important  part  in  the  county  system  for 
higher  education,  does  it? Yes. 

5802.  And  that  really  does  demand,  in 
your  view,  that  it  should  be  in  your 

hands? Yes.  I think  from  the 

overall  pattern  it  is  much  more  satisfac- 
tory if  it  is  part  of  the  county  educa- 
tional scheme.  Of  course,  it  also  means 
that  the  county  in  playing  its  part  in  the 
regional  pattern  of  technical  education 
can  use  that  college  as  part  of  the 
regional  scheme  of  things,  and  we  are 
able  to  work  more  happily  on  that  basis. 

5803.  It  is  not  simply  or  almost 
entirely  a question  of  the  planning  of  the 
location  of  these  colleges,  it  is  more  than 

that? 1 think  it  is  more  than  location, 

yes.  I think  one  is  dealing  with  human 
nature  and  that  does  inevitably  have  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  what  goes  on  if  the 
wider  view  is  not  taken. 

5804.  Mr.  Lawson:  What  would  you 
say  is  the  ideal  size  in  population  for  an 

education  division? For  an  education 

authority  or  a divisional  executive? 

5805.  A divisional  executive,- 1 

think  somewhere  between  150,000  and 
200,000  seems  to  be  a manageable  unit 
for  a divisional  executive.  It  is 
sufficiently  near  to  the  people  for  them 
to  know  one  another  and  to  get  to  know 
one  another  well,  and  it  is  sufficiently 
large,  so  that  within  that  area  those  who 
are  serving  on  the  divisional  executive 
get  a fairly  broad  view  of  educational 
facilities. 

5806.  Chairman : I suppose  area  would 
come  into  the  question  too?-  Of  dis- 
tance do  you  mean? 

5807.  Yes. Yes,  of  course.  I was 

thinking  of  the  sort  of  density  that  we 
have  in  the  southern  part  of  Hertford- 
shire, that  seems  to  be  a good  unit. 


5808.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Do  you 

have  free  trade  between  your  divisions? 
If  children  from  Radlett  want  to  go  to 
St.  Albans  or  in  that  direction,  can  they 
do  so? Oh  yes. 

5809.  In  spite  of  it  being  across  your 

regional  boundary? Let  me  elaborate. 

Because  of  the  peculiar  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  of  never  having  enough 
places,  never  having  a sufficiently  large 
building  programme  to  provide  the  places 
that  ought  to  be  provided,  we  are  in 
almost  all  our  schools  in  a state  of  near- 
overcrowding  to  the  extent  that 
obviously  the  governing  body  of  the 
school  has  to  say  that  those  who  are 
nearest  must  come  first  unless  there 
is  a very  good  reason,  so  that  just  at 
the  moment  interchange  has  become  very 
rare  indeed,  but  we  try  to  treat  the 
county  on  a wider  basis.  For  example, 
if  one  looks  at  the  provision  of  selective 
education  in  the  central  Herts  area,  St. 
Albans  and  the  Mid-Herts  Executives 
are  in  fact  treated  as  one  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  it  works  very  well. 

5810.  But  at  the  present  moment 

nearly  all  the  secondary  school  children 
in  Radlett  go  out  of  Radlett  for  their 
schooling— a great  number  go  to 
Bushey? Yes. 

5811.  No  doubt  in  future  you  will  have 

a secondary  school  in  Radlett? Yes, 

there  is  one  planned. 

5812.  In  planning  you  would  not 
worry  about  divisional  areas?  - 
Divisional  executives  have  always  sup- 
ported that  line.  We  have  never  had 
difficulty  with  a divisional  executive  say- 
ing this  should  be  in  our  area  because 
it  is  for  our  children.  If  it  is  convenient 
to  put  it  in  the  right  place  then  they  have 
all  agreed.  We  have  never  had  difficulty 
over  that. 

5813.  Naturally,  Aldenham  would  like 
to  have  a secondary  school  in  Radlett. 

1 do  mot  think  that  would  worry  the 

divisional  executive  concerned. 

5814.  Miss  Johnston:  Dealing  with  the 
numbers  needed  to  make  a divisional 
executive,  would  you  say  the  number  of 
districts  has  any  bearing  on  it?— I 
think  some  of  the  districts  we  saw  felt 
that  they  had  very  little  representation. 

1 think  possibly  we  have  always 

looked  for  the  internal  reorganisation  of 
boundaries  within  the  county,  which  the 
Clerk  has  touched  upon,  as  tending  to 
solve  that  problem  rather  than  attempting 
to  solve  it  from  the  educational  aspect. 
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5815.  I think  that  completes  all  we 
wanted  to  ask  you  about  education.  Mr. 
Lawson  will  have  some  questions  about 
finance  to  put  to  you.  But  before  we 
come  to  those,  it  might  be  desirable  to 
touch  upon  another  branch  of  your  case 
which  we  have  not  reached  yet.  We 
have  been  talking  about  the  claim  that 
Hertfordshire  should  not  become  part 
of  London  and  we  have  been  talking 
about  the  internal  administration  of  the 
future.  We  have  not  yet  had  any  words 
about  the  second  part  mentioned  this 
morning,  namely  t'he  claim  of  Watford 
to  promote  to  the  county  borough  of 
South-West  Herts.  May  I put  one  or 
two  points  on  that  to  you,  Mr.  Baxter, 
and  you  share  them  out  amongst  your 
colleagues  as  you  like,  would  you? 

1 think  we  agreed  this  morning  that 
the  first  plank  in  the  platform  of  the 
county  council  is  that  Hertfordshire  is 
provincial  and  in  no  way  part  of  Greater 
London. 

The  second  thing  is  that  at  least  some 
of  the  authorities  in  South-West  Herts 
district  conceive  the  view  that  Watford 
is  entitled  to  some  extension  of  its  boun- 
daries ; there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  It 
may  be  conceivable  that  the  county  coun- 
cil would  take  the  same  view  in  the 
county  review.  Just  supposing — -because 
I have  no  idea  what  our  view  would  be 
about  'this — supposing  Watford  as  a re- 
sult of  a county  review,  or  some  other 
method,  or  perhaps  as  a result  of  the 
recommendations  of  this  Committee, 
reached  a size  which  was  equal  at  least 
to  the  size  laid  down  for  a county 
borough  -in  the  White  Papers  and  the 
Acts  relating  to  local  government  out- 
side London,  do  you  still  think  it  ought 
not  to  become  a county  borough?  Will 
you  tell  me  how  you  reconcile  this,  if 
Hertfordshire  is  to  be  treated  as  being 
outside  London  and  a provincial  county 
for  this  purpose — how  would  you  resist 
the  claim  of  Watford  or  how  would  you 
advise  the  Commission  to  resist  the  claim 
of  Watford  to  have  what  would  prima 
facie  bo  the  status  under  the  provincial 

set-up? Mr.  Moon-.  May  I first  of 

all  say  that  I quite  agree  with  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  if  the  county  did  carry 
out  a county  review,  obviously  some 
extensions  would  be  given  to  Watford 
and  probably  it  would  roach  100,000 
population.  But  although  the  population 
of  100,000  raises  a presumption  that  the 
authorities  are  capable  of  discharging 


the  functions  of  a county  borough,  that 
is  not  the  only  factor  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  There  are  other  important 
factors  which  the  Commission  must  con- 
sider at  the  same  time. 

Watford,  as  I understand  it,  base  their 
case  and  their  claim  on  county  borough 
status  very  largely,  if  not  solely,  upon 
the  argument  that  South-West  Herts  is 
an  ideal  unit  of  local  government,  and 
we  agree  ‘with  this,  particularly,  as  Sir 
Charles  Morris  has  mentioned,  for  edu- 
cation, which  is  one  of  its  most  impor- 
tant services,  and  for  most  of  the  major 
services.  If  therefore  you  are  going  to 
take  up  this  and  extend  Watford  to  over 
100,000  population,  to  my  mind  Wat- 
ford’s own  arguments  give  the  answer 
— they  say  something  a little  above 
100,000  really  is  not  big  enough  to  be 
ideal  and  it  certainly  is  not  going  lo 
improve  the  administration  of  the  other 
parts  of  South  Hertfordshire.  In  effect, 
I would  say,  bearing  particularly  in 
mind  that  most  of  the  county  services, 
fire,  ambulance,  the  services  of  that 
kind,  are  based  on  Watford — far  from 
improving  the  local  government  adminis- 
tration, you  arc  going  to  damage  it 
badly.  I would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
you  would  get  the  worst  of  both  worlds. 
We  believe  and  hope,  if  these  same  con- 
ditions applied  in  another  part  of  the 
country  altogether,  that  a Commission 
would  find  it  was  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  local  government  area  as  a whole, 
that  is  South-West  Herts,  that  you 
should  take  out  an  area  with  a popula- 
tion of  some  hundred  thousand  and 
make  it  into  a county  borough,  and  that 
therefore  they  would  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  Watford  were  to  get  an 
extension,  it  would  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  area  as  a whole  to  leave 
it  as  it  is  with  non-county  borough  status. 

5816.  That  is  the  sort  of  remark  that 
might  be  made  by  any  County  Clerk 
in  the  country  against  any  proposition 
that  a borough  had  reached  the  appro- 
priate limit.  It  is  an  argument  against 
borough  county  status  as  such,  really,  is 

,it  not? To  a certain  extent,  yes.  I 

entirely  agree,  if  Watford  is  to  be  100,000 
it  is  on  presumption  entitled  to  county 
borough  status  and  the  only  argument 
that  should  be  put  lo  prevent  them  would 
be  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  area,  and  I think  we  are 
entitled  to  claim  that  Watford’s  own  case 
does  support  us  in  that  argument. 
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5817.  Yes,  up  to  a point,  but  you  can 
quite  see,  if  we  were  to  accede  to  your 
main  argument  that  you  should  be  dealt 
with  as  provinces  and  the  others  not, 
there  would  be  a clear  statement  of 
reason  which  would  differentiate  Watford 
from  a smaller  place  with  smaller 
population  in  other  parts  of  the  country? 

We  would  not  disagree  with  that 

contention  at  all. — Mr.  Broad:  May  I 
just  explain  the  educational  problems 
that  would  arise  if  Watford  were  a 
county  borough? 

5818.  X am  putting  this  hypothetically 
because  you  can  quite  see  there  is  a 

logical  dilemma. Yes.  I think  there 

are  serious  educational  difficulties.  I 
do  not  say  it  is  impossible.  But  most 
of  the  rehousing  of  the  schools  for 
Watford  and  area  are  on  the  periphery 
and  in  many  instances  in  the  areas  of 
other  urban  districts.  For  instance, 
Bushey  includes  a whole  area  of  which 
will  eventually  contain  four  or  five  big 
secondary  schools  (including  the 

secondary  technical  school)  all  outside 
the  borough,  and  yet  serve  the  children 
in  the  borough.  These  are  limitations 
on  just  restricting  the  problem  to 
Watford  borough  itself.  One  can  go 
further  and  say  the  variety  of  educa- 
tional facilities  in  the  South-West 
Herts  area  has  been  built  up  as  a whole 
by  the  county  and  it  would  regard  this 
as  cutting  quite  across  the  educational 
well-being  of  the  community  that  lives 
in  that  area.  I think  these  are  important 
factors  which  do  affect  the  best  form  of 
local  government. 

5819.  Are  there  any  other  technical 

reasons  against  it?- Alderman  Baxter: 

We  had  one  this  morning  from  Mr. 
Doubleday,  Sir,  of  the  very  intense 
pressure  there  is  likely  to  be  on  the  green 
belt.  That  is  one  of  the  major  considera- 
tions, to  my  mind,  because  Watford  is 
practically  just  building  its  final  housing 
estate  now.  There  are  still  one  or  two 
small  bits,  but  the  pressure  on  the  green 
belt  is  much  more  easily  withstood  by 
the  county  council,  and  indeed  a county 
oounoil  can  indicate  other  areas  where 
you  can  put  up  houses,  and  control 
industrial  development  to  a very  con- 
siderable extent.  That  is  one  of  the 
major  reasons  why  the  Commission  or 
anyone  else  should  look  very  carefully 
to  see  exactly  what  the  situation  is. 

5820.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  It  was 

suggested  to  us  yesterday,  as  I think 
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you  probably  know,  that  the  county  are 
perhaps  considering  taking  some  villages 
out  of  the  green  belt,  or  diminishing  the 
area. — —Mr.  Doubleday : Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  arises  out  of  a meeting  we  had 
with  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  and  his  officials,  and  it  is 
really  this,  that  as  a planning  authority 
we  have  been  up  against  the  problem  of 
administering  .the  green  belt  policy  for 
something  like  five  or  six  years  now.  It 
has  become  increasingly  difficult.  The 
Minister  was  finding  that  whilst  he 
wished  to  support  our  policy  he  was 
having  certain  administrative  difficulties 
in  appeal  decisions  in  supporting  our 
policy,  and  yet  he  wanted  to  uphold  the 
general  principles  of  the  policy.  At  a 
meeting  we  had  with  his  officers  some 
few  months  ago  they  put  the  point  to 
us  that  if,  for  example,  we  had  a rural 
or  agricultural  area  and  somebody 
wanted  to  build  houses,  unconnected 
with  agriculture,  in  that  area,  it  was 
quite  clear  that  .the  Minister  ought  not 
to  allow  the  appeal,  he  should  dismiss 
it:  but  the  officers  of  the  Ministry  said 
to  us — there  is  just  a bit  of  difficulty  if 
we  try  to  apply  .that  same  policy  to  a 
place  like  Radlett  (where  we  know  that 
it  is  a small  urban  area  surrounded  by 
rural  area  but  generally  the  impression 
is  one  of  a rural  area  overall),  if  some- 
body pops  up  and  says — I want  to  put  a 
house  or  two  houses,  infilling  in  between 
other  development.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  assist  the  Minister  to  continue  to 
support  us  on  this  green  belt  policy,  we 
have  agreed,  and  will  be  discussing  with 
district  councils,  the  question  whether  we 
ought  to  exclude  from  the  green  belt 
policy  as  such  in  its  full  application 
places  like  Radlett  and  one  or  two  other 
areas,  Redbourn  and  other  places  out- 
side your  area.  That  does  not  mean 
that  in  those  areas  we  are  not  still  going 
to  he  very  tough  on  building  develop- 
ment— we  are  still  going  to  be  tough— 
but  it  does  mean  .that  the  Minister  will 
be  able  to  support  us  more  on  applying 
a full  green  belt  policy  than  he  has 
hitherto  done.  If  you  look  at  the  map 
you  will  see  that  places  like  Radlett  are 
washed  over  by  the  metropolitan  green 
belt,  at  the  Minister’s  request.  We 
wanted  to  exclude  it  originally  but  the 
Minister’s  officers  said  at  that  time — we 
had  better  not  pepper  pot  it  with  areas 
of  development.  This  arises  from  very 
close  discussions  with  the  Minister’s 
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officers  as  a means  really  of  supporting 
the  green  belt  policy,  which  the  Minister 
lias  exhorted  .us  to  continue  to  do. 

5821.  It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  it  is  recognised  that  the  green 
belt  policy  as  it  stands  cannot  be  held? 

We  have  always  felt  in  difficulties 

when  applying  the  green  'belt  policy  to 
an  inlilling  site  in  an  urban  area  like 
Radlett.  It  is  in  the  green  belt  area 
technically  but  on  the  other  hand  you 
had  to  say — yes,  we  should  allow  that. 
Yet  you  have  to  be  consistent  because, 
if  anything  does  stand  out  a mile  in 
administering  green  belt  policy  it  is  con- 
sistency between  districts  in  the  green 
belt  and  developers  in  the  green  -belt. 

5822.  The  Watford  people  say,  as  you 
know,  that  you  in  Hertfordshire  will  be 
receiving  very  large  numbers  of  increased 
population  and  that  will  be  your  great 
problem  in  future.  It  might  or  might 
not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  you  will 
have  a struggle,  but  they  would  say  the 
green  belt  would  toe  safer  in  their  hands 

than  yours. 1 believe  they  said  that 

but  it  is  very  difficult  when  you  are  a 
housing  authority  and  you  have  a large 
slice  of  green  'belt  in  your  territory.  I 
have  served  two  of  the  largest  authori- 
ties in  the  country  with  both  housing 
and  planning  functions,  and  when  you 
get  the  political  pressure  applied  through 
the  housing  list,  green  belt  or  open  land 
really  becomes  a Mecca  in  order  to 
relieve  that  pressure,  and  consequently 
I think  one  has  to  look  outside  the 
housing  and  planning  functions  com- 
bined with  control  placed  in  the  hands 
of  somebody  who  has  not  got  that 
political  pressure  continually  driving  him 
to  put  bricks  and  mortar  on  green  belt 
land.-— Mr.  Moon : It  has  occurred  to  me, 
Sir,  if  this  county  was  in  an  area  dealt 
with  by  the  Boundary  Commission  for 
England,  for  Watford  with  a present 
population  of  73,000,  the  presumption 
that  it  was  entitled  to  county  borough 
status,  would  only  arise  after  they  had 
settled  the  county  boundaries  and  the 
county  had  reviewed  its  districts  and 
extended  Watford;  then  the  1958  Act 
would  prevent  application  for  county 
borough  status  for  15  years. 

Chairman:  J appreciate  that,  but  we 
have  to  advise  what  has  to  be  done  about 
Watford.  Now  I think  Mr.  Lawson  has 
some  points  on  finance. 

5823.  Mr.  Lawson:  I would  like  to  try 
to  dear  the  financial  effect  if  Watford 


were  to  become  a county  'borough.  I 
have  here  a paper  put  in  by  Watford. 

I understand  it  was  prepared  jointly. . 

Mr.  Smith:  That  is  so. 

5824.  I am  not  quite  sure  what  this 
relates  to.  Is  this  on  the  'basis  that 
Watford  would  be  a county  borough, 
including  Rickmansworth  and  Chorley- 

wood? This  is  on  the  'basis  of  the 

proposed  county  borough  of  South- 
West  Hertfordshire  including  all  the 
areas  Watford  suggested  should  be 
incorporated. 

5825.  Am  X right  in  thinking  there 
would  be  a saving  as  regards  rates  for 
those  living  in  that  area  of  Is.  8d.  in 
the  £ and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  in- 
crease in  rates  for  the  rest  of  the  county 

of  llid.  in  die  £7 That  would  be  a 

result  of  the  split. 

5826.  Do  you  agree  with  the  first  note 
there,  that  the  increase  in  the  county 
rate  is  a temporary  measure,  much  of 
which  would  toe  counteracted  by  the 

development  of  new  towns,  etc.? No. 

That  is  not  an  agreed  statement,  because 
there  are  one  or  two  reasons  why  that 
will  not  come  about,  as  I see  it. 
First  and  foremost  there  is  the  183,000 
population  suggested  to  take  out  of  the 
county.  In  the  remainder  of  the  county, 
after  you  exclude  that  area,  the  increase 
in  the  population  at  the  rate  expected 
would  take  about  16  years  before  they 
get  the  population  back  that  had  been 
taken  out. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a second 
point,  the  fact  that  the  new  towns  are 
bringing  very  heavy  expenditure,  and 
there  is  quite  a lot  of  capital  expenditure 
that  will  be  taking  place  in  the  future 
when  we  can  do  it,  such  as  highways 
development,  clinics,  libraries  and  the 
like,  which  is  additional  expenditure. 
The  biggest  point  I think  is  the  fact 
that  if  you  look  at  the  figures  you  will 
find  that  the  actual  rateable  value  per 
head  of  the  area  being  taken  out  is 
£19  9s.  9d,  The  county  average  is  actu- 
ally, when  you  take  that  part  out,  merely 
£16  3s.  lid.  To  get  the  county  back 
into  the  same  position  so  that  they  could 
do  away  with  this  rating  increase,  all  the 
incoming  population  would  have  to  bring 
in  an  amount  equivalent  to  £19  9s.  9d. 
per  head.  Our  experience  to  date  of  new 
towns  is  far  from  them  bringing  in  rate- 
able value  per  head  at  that  rate.  I comd 
cite  the  case  of  Harlow  which  probably 
makes  the  position  clearest  because  that 
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is  an  area  that  was  built  up  in  green 
fields  and  is  not  confused  by  an  increase 
in  rateable  value  or  revaluation  and  the 
like  from  the  old  town.  They  are  getting 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  stage  in  their 
development,  approaching  46,000,  and 
the  rateable  value  per  head  there  is 
£14  13s.  lid. 

5827.  In  other  words,  in  the  near 
future,  it  would  not  ibe  right  that  this 
reduction  in  the  rate  product  would  be 
made  good  by  the  increased  population? 
1 cannot  see  how  it  could. 

5828.  Supposing  Watford  were  to  be- 
come a county  borough  but  with  a 
smaller  area,  taking  for  example  Watford 
Parish  of  Abbots  Langley,  would  that 

materially  affect  these  figures? The 

rateable  value  iper  head  of  the  reduced 
area  I should  think  would  not  vary  very 
greatly  from  the  rateable  value  ,per  head 
of  the  county  borough  as  proposed,  but 
it  would  be  a substantially  smaller  area 
so  that  the  actual  loss  to  the  county  coun- 
cil would  of  course  be  substantially  less 
and  the  result  would  be  that  the  county 
rate  would  increase,  I should  imagine  iby 
a lower  figure  than  that  given  there. 
There  is  of  course,  apart  from  the  fairly 
high  rateable  value  in  Watford  itself, 
quite  an  area  with  very  high-class  resi- 
dential development  in  some  of  the  out- 
lying districts  it  is  suggested  might  ibe 
incorporated. 

5829.  Could  I ask  just  one  other  ques- 

tion on  quite  another  subject  altogether, 
that  is  about  organisation  and  methods? 
Do  you  have  any  type  of  organisation 
of  that  kind,  like  the  L.C.C.  have? 


Alderman  Baxter : We  have  a very  good 
organisation  operating  under  the  Clerk. — 
Mr.  Moon-.  In  my  department  there  is 
an  organisation  and  methods  section,  and 
I think  we  were  one  of  the  first  counties 
to  set  one  up.  It  was  at  least  twelve 
years  ago. 

5830.  Do  you  make  that  service  avail- 
able to  the  district  councils? Yes,  it 

has  been,  and  in  fact  we  did  lend  our 
team  to  the  Worthing  Rural  District 
Council  to  make  a full  survey  of  their 
administration,  and  we  have  lent  it  to 
make  various  surveys  of  different  kinds 
in  the  county  including  Watford. 

5831.  Chairman : I think  that  really 
completes  all  we  wanted  to  put  to  you 
and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  ask 
whether  there  are  any  supplementary 
points  that  you,  Mr.  Baxter,  or  any  of 
your  colleagues,  would  like  to  make  if 
you  have  any  second  thoughts  about  the 
questions  we  have  asked  you,  or  things 

of  that  kind. Alderman  Baxter:  No, 

Sir. 

Chairman  : Then  thank  you  again,  Mr. 
Baxter,  and  your  colleagues,  for  coming 
and  helping  us  again  today.  You  have 
given  us  some  very  real  help  and  we  are 

grateful  for  it. We  would  like  to 

thank  the  Commission,  Six,  for  hearing 
us  and  one  other  thing  I would  like  to 
thank  them  for — I thought  I knew  some- 
thing about  county  administration  but  I 
have  learned  something  from  the  Com- 
mission’s questions.  May  I thank  you 
again  for  the  courteous  way  in  which  you 
have  received  us. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew) 
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TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 
TWENTY-SIXTH  DAY 

Thursday,  25th  June  1959 


Present: 

Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B.  (in  the  Chair) 
Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E.  Sir  Charles  Morris 

Mr,  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Alderman  H.  T.  Parkin 
Councillor  W.  S.  Robbins 
Alderman  T.  Boyd  Boyd 
Alderman  J.  H.  Atkins 
Councillor  Miss  K.  A.  Moore 
Mr.  R.  Wedster  Storr 
Mr.  J.  Scougal 
Mr.  J.  Dove 
Dr.  L.  R.  L.  Edwards 


on  behalf  of  Beckenham  Borough  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


5832.  Sir  John  Wrigley : May  I first 
begin  by  saying  that  we  are  rather  a small 
party  this  morning,  because  not  all  of 
our  members  can  be  present  on  all  occa- 
sions. 1 know  that  they  will  read  with 
great  interest  the  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings. Are  you  leading  the  deputation, 
Alderman  Parkin?  — — Alderman 
Parkin : Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  lead- 
ing the  deputation. 

5833.  Then  just  let  me  say  that  we 
should  like  you  to  present  your  case  en- 
tirely in  your  oiwn  way,  because  it  is  your 
case  which  is  being  presented.  Some  of 
you  may  have  been  present  at  previous 
sessions,  and  have  ascertained  that  we 
generally  invite  the  leader  of  the  deputa- 
tion both  to  introduce  his  colleagues  and 
to  make  an  opening  statement  at  the  be- 
ginning. ilf  that  course  is  satisfactory  to 
you,  we  will  adopt  the  same  course  this 

morning. Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

That  is  the  course  /which  we  had  antici- 
pated, and  it  is  most  agreeable  to  us. 
As  I have  got  rather  a long  statement 

32257 


to  make,  and  as  .1  might  feel  rather  self- 
conscious  reading  it,  I would  prefer  to 
stand  while  I deliver  this,  if  that  is 
agreeable  to  the  Commission. 

5834.  That  is  one  of  the  points  on 
which  we  wish  you  to  make  up  your 
own  mind ! Thank  you  very  much. 

May  I first  of  all  offer  the  grateful 
thanks  of  my  Council  to  the  Royal  Com- 
rnision  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing 
to-day  and  giving  oral  evidence  to 
supplement  the  written  evidence  already 
submitted.  My  colleagues  and  I will 
gladly  do  all  we  can  to  assist  you  in 
your  task. 

As  I have  been  appointed  the  Council’s 
main  spokesman,  I ought  to  tell  you. 
something  about  myself.  I have  been 
a Member  of  the  Council  since  1935,  an 
Alderman  since  1943,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  since  1938  ; and 
I have  been  concerned  in  all  the  discus- 
sions we  have  had  about  reorganisation.. 
I have  also  served  on  the  Kent  County 
A 2 
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Civil  Defence  Committee  since  1950,  and 
on  the  County  Fire  Brigade  Committee 
since  June,  1958.  I have  been  a repre- 
sentative of  the  Kent  Boroughs  on  the 
Outer  London  Standing  Joint  Committee 
since  1946,  and  on  the  Kent  Borough  and 
Urban  District  Councils  Association 
since  1945.  I have  been  Chairman  ot 
the  latter  body  for  the  last  11  years, 
and  as  such  have  been  in  charge  of  the 
negotiations  we  have  had  with  the 
County  Council  on  delegation  and  similar 
subjects.  You  will  see  that  I have  had 
special  opportunities  for  seeing  how 
delegation  and  organisation  work  at 
many  levels. 

My  colleagues  here  are: 

The  Mayor,  Councillor  W.  S. 
Robbins,  J.P. ; 

Alderman  T,  Boyd  'Boyd,  Chairman 
of  the  General  Purposes  Committee ; 

Alderman  J.  H.  Atkins,  J.P.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  for  .Education  ; 
and 

Councillor  Miss  K.  A.  Moore, 
Chairman  of  the  Libraries  Committee. 
The  Officers  present  are : 

The  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  R.  Webster 
Storr  ; 

The  Borough  Treasurer,  Mr.  J. 
Scougal ; 

The  Borough  Engineer  and  Sur- 
veyor, Mr.  J.  Dove  ; and 

The  Borough  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  Dr.  L.  R.  L.  Edwards. 

Our  general  attitude  to  the  question 
of  reorganisation  of  local  government  is 
summarised  in  .Parts  '111  and  TV  of  our 
written  evidence,  at  pages  14  to  16.  For 
years  we  have  consistently  maintained  the 
view  that  the  best  form  of  local  govern- 
ment is  the  single  all-purpose  authority. 
It  is  not  practicable  everywhere,  but  it  is 
practicable  here  in  'Beckenham.  The  two- 
tier  system  is  a poor  second-best,  and 
the  only  excuse  for  applying  it  anywhere 
should  be  that  local  circumstances  pre- 
vent the  single-tier  system  from  working 
properly. 

At  various  conferences  we  have  said 
that  there  is  no  single  system  suitable  to 
the  whole  of  Greater  London,  but  that 
the  best  type  of  structure  is  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  particular  area  in- 
cluding its  size,  population,  record  and 
resources.  Some  areas  should  be  single- 
tier, others  tWo-tier  ; some  should  become 
county  boroughs  and  some  remain 


boroughs,  urbans  or  rurals.  Probably 
none  could  to-day  be  “ all  purpose  ",  in 
the  strict  sense,  but  both  single  and  two- 
tier  should  be  “ most  purpose  ” in  vary- 
ing degrees. 

No  doubt  this  is  familiar  ground  to 
the  Commission  ; but  the  whole  subject 
of  reorganisation  is  so  bedevilled  with 
muddled  thinking  and  meaningless 
phrases  that  wo  want  to  invite  attention 
to  an  obvious  truth  that  is  too  easily 
forgotten.  It  is  just  this — 

“ The  simplest  system  that  will  pro- 
duce the  desired  result  is  the  best." 

This  has  been  brought  home  to  us  by 
practical  experience  since  the  war.  We 
have  seen  functions  transferred  away 
from  the  local  authority — sometimes  to 
the  County  Council,  sometimes  to  an  ad 
hoc  body.  Sometimes  there  may  have 
been  benefits  from  large-scale  operation  ; 
sometimes  not ; but  always  complication 
has  come  in,  and  human  understanding 
has  gone  out. 

With  regard  to  county  government  we 
have  set  out  in  paragraph  16  of  our 
written  evidence  the  obvious  defects  of 
the  county  system.  There  is  no  need  to 
go  through  them  again — but  we  point  out 
they  are  not  generalisations,  but  based 
on  hard  facts.  May  I give  just  one  recent 
instance.  The  Borough  owns  a sports 
ground  which  was  surplus  to  immediate 
requirements.  The  County  were  known 
to  be  interested  in  acquiring  it.  The 
Borough  were  not  willing  to  sell,  but 
invited  offers  for  lease,  and  the  County 
were  invited  to  submit  an  offer  within  a 
month.  At  the  end  of  the  month  all  the 
County  Officer  could  say  was  that  while 
he  knew  the  County  would  be  interested 
in  buying  he  could  not  say  whether  they 
would  be  interested  in  a lease.  The 
Officer  is  efficient,  but  the  system  let  him 
down — a month  was  too  short  a period 
for  him  to  get  even  general  instructions  1 

If  the  Borough  had  been  in  that  posi- 
tion we  could  have  met  specially  and 
given  a definite  answer  within  a few  days, 
certainly  within  a week. 

The  fact  is  that  the  elaborate  and  cum- 
bersome machine  which  is  a county 
council,  geared  as  it  is  to  a quarterly 
cycle  of  meetings,  and  with  most  of  its 
Members  living  far  away  from  its  meet- 
ing place,  must,  in  order  to  work  at  all, 
delegate  most  of  its  powers  to  its  officers. 
As  soon,  as  something  turns  up  outside 
the  normal  run,  the  machinery  fails ; and 
while  it  works,  it  is  not  democratic. 
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Now  as  a contrast  we  should  look  at 
borough  government.  The  borough,  with 
its  simpler  and  much  more  effective 
machinery,  easily  capable  of  exercising 
wider  powers  than  it  had  before  the  war, 
stands  to-day  shorn  of  most  of  its  major 
functions.  This  has  three  evil 
consequences : 

First,  members  feel  frustrated,  with 
no  real  power,  and  no  opportunity  of 
constructive  policy. 

Second,  many  promising  Councillors 
as  a consequence  of  this  therefore  do 
not  continue  in  office,  and  good 
material  is  lost  to  local  government. 
There  are  progressively  fewer  Members 
and  Officers  left  who  realise  how  things 
used  to  be. 

Third,  the  public  itself  loses  interest 
in  Borough  affairs ; and  there  is  no 
corresponding  increase  of  interest  in 
County  affairs  because  the  County  is 
remote. 

These  consequences  all  flow  from  the 
one  great  defect  in  our  field  of  local  gov- 
ernment— the  power  is  in  the  wrong 
hands. 

Quite  a lot  of  your  evidence  is  con- 
cerned with  delegation.  We  have  said  in 
our  Evidence  (paragraph  19)  that  delega- 
tion is  no  cure.  In  fact,  delegation  as  we 
know  it  is  not  delegation  at  all,  but 
agency,  and  a strictly  limited  agency  at 
that.  It  works  best  in  town  planning, 
where  financial  control  does  not  intrude ; 
and  even  there  the  development  plan  is 
not  our  plan  ; our  decisions  are  made  in 
the  name  of  the  County  Council  and  on 
a form  provided  by  them  ; and  we  try  to 
operate  within  the  terms  of  a long  and 
involved  document  whose  meaning  some- 
times defeats  the  combined  intelligence  of 
the  Members  and  Officers  of  both  autho- 
rities. When  we  have  to  refer  a case  to 
the  County — as  we  must  if  it  conflicts 
with  the  plan  but  we  think  permission 
should  be  granted— it  is  only  so  that  they 
may  carry  out  investigations  and  con- 
sultations which  we  could  do  ourselves 
just  as  well  and  much  more  quickly. 

The  County  have  no  real  knowledge 
of  local  conditions,  but  only  a paper 
acquaintance.  Nevertheless,  they  are  not 
open  to  reason,  and  carry  unnecessarily 
matters  to  appeal.  May  I again  quote 
instances : — 

(a)  In  1953,  there  was  a proposal  to 
build  private  houses  on  the  west  side  of 
Layhams  Road,  a country  lane  on  the 


southern  fringe  of  the  Borough.  This 
would  have  been  ribbon  development 
on  farm  land  in  the  metropolitan  green 
belt.  True,  there  had  been  pre-war 
development  in  depth  on  the  other  side 
of  the  lane,  not  far  away.  We  knew 
that  encroachment  on  the  country  had 
already  gone  far  enough,  and  resisted 
firmly.  The  County  evidence  on  the 
appeal  was  equivocal,  and  inclined  to- 
wards approval.  The  Minister,  I am 
glad  to  say,  upheld  us.  This  was  a 
matter  which  was  quite  essential  to  the 
future  of  Beckenham.  This  southern 
fringe  is  our  protection  against  being 
overwhelmed  by  the  London  sprawl 
and  yet,  on  this  issue  which  was  so 
fundamental  to  us,  we  were  in  an 
opposite  camp  from  the  county.  For- 
tunately, as  I said,  the  Minister  upheld 
us. 

( b ) in  1954,  a self-build  housing  asso- 
ciation wanted  to  build  25  houses  on  a 
small  area  of  surplus  temporary  allot- 
ment land,  adjoining  a large  area  of 
permanent  allotments.  The  County  re- 
fused permission  because,  on  paper, 
there  would  be  loss  of  open  land  shown 
on  the  Abercrombie  Plan.  We  knew 
that  the  loss  would  be  insignificant ; 
and  again,  on  appeal,  the  Minister 
agreed  with  us. 

(c)  .More  recently,  'we  bought  a 
small  private  sports  ground  which  (had 
gone  out  of  use.  W.e  wanted  to  build 
houses  on  it,  and  nlo  doubt  we  were 
-unwise  to  buy  before  -obtaining  plan- 
ning iper-missi-on ; but  the  vendors  had 
reasons  of  urgency,  and  we  could  see 
no  -great  .planning  .objection,  as  there 
were  large  -area's  of  -open  space  near- 
by. Buit  -the  County  said  no,  on  .the 
ground  Itiha't  there  was  -a  shortage  of 
private  -sports  -grounds  nearer  Central 
London.  We  appealed  and  lost,  and  I 
suppose  we  ought  -not  to  -c-ompl-ain  of 
that,  .though  we  think  it  was  -a  near 
thing.  But  we  db  com-plain  that  Ithe 
Counity  judged  the  -proposal  on  -paper, 
-a-n-d  Showed  .no  sign  of  understanding 
the  i-odal  issues,  or  of  any  desire  'to 
learn  about  them. 

( d)  There  was  a proposal  -to  build 
private  'houses  -on  an  area  behind  ex- 
isting 'houses,  -and  fronting  on  the  site 
of  a local  -town-planned  .road.  This 
was  a road  which  had  been  locally 
town-planned  for  upwards  -of  20  years. 
The  loss  of  open-  land  wiould  have  been 
quite  unimportant,  'and  -there  would 
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ihave  been  the  'Opportunity  of  getting  a 
sltaiit  on  the  making  of  the  Toad,  Bult 
the  Coun'ty  refused  permission,  appar- 
ently on  the  ground  that  the  road  was 
unnecessary ; there  was  a purchase 
■notice,  land  iwe  .are  left  with  a piece 
of  land  quite  useless  except  for  build- 
ing houses.  Meanwhile  the  Oounlty 
have  Ibuiilt  a school  further  back  and 
have  had  'to  make  a special  approach 
way  to  it  along  'the  site  of  the  road. 

{, e ) The  Beckenham  Fire  Station  was 
obsolete  before  the  war,  and  we  had 
plans  for  replacing  it.  When  the 
County  [took  over  the  service,  we 
continually  pressed  them  to  reserve  a 
site  for  a new  station,  but  it  was  years 
before  they  agreed  to  do  so  even  in 
general  terms  ; and  even  -now,  although 
a site  has  (been  noted,  it  is  far  from 
ceiitain  that  the  Oounlty  will  ever  use  it. 
Yet  ithe  existing  station,  which  has  'been 
■obsolete  for  more  than  20  years,  has  to 
serve  the  .needs  of  Benge  as  well  ias 
Beckenham.  We  have  heard  only  with- 
in the  last  week  that  the  site,  which 
Ithe  County  agreed  with  'us  was  suitable 
for  [the  new  station,  has  not  in  fact 
been  reserved.  It  has  probably  gone  to 
another  purchaser,  and  we  are  left 
without  any  prospect  of  a suitable  site 
for  a fire  station  in  Beckenham. 

{/)  There  is  an  area  off  West  Wick- 
ham High  Street  reserved  in  the  De- 
velopment Plan  for  service  industry. 
We  know  from  six  years’  experience 
that  ithe  need  for  it  does  not  exist.  But 
Kent  have  refused  to  allow  any  other 
development,  and  if  there  is  a pur- 
chase notice  we  shall  have  to  carry  the 
burden. 

In  education,  where  the  money-strings 
are  pulled  tight,  we  are  grandly  called 
the  Divisional  Exeoultive,  but  our  role  is 
hardly  more  than  that  of  a not  very 
intelligent  caretaker.  The  document  we 
have  to  work  to  is  one  of  extraordinary 
length  and  complexity.  Even  the  Minis- 
try of  Education  dlo  not  regard  it  as 
“generous”,  according  to  paragraphs  10 
and  15  of  Appendix  A of  their  Memor- 
andum of  Evidence  (pages  32  .and  33). 
It  is  an  example  of  “ give  and  take  ” in 
the  sense  that  such  powers  'as  the  County 
give  us  are  often  largely  taken  away 
again  iby  the  conditions  and  restrictions 
they  impose. 

The  'administrative  staff,  for  example, 
are  nominally  working  for  the  Borough 


as  Divisional  Executive ; but  the  estab- 
lishment has  to  be  approved  in  detail 
by  the  County,  and  they  fix  the  salary 
scales  and  conditions  of  service  and  even 
the  working  hours,  while  all  appoint- 
ments above  a quite  junior  level  ,haye  to 
be  made  by  a joint  committee.  Thus 
we  have  in  the  Town  Hall  two  sets  of 
staff,  working  together  as  colleagues,  but 
on  different  terms  and  conditions;  and 
at  times  some  offices  are  closed  and 
others  open.  That  is  something  that  the 
public  cannot  understand. 

There  is  in  fact  a great  deal  of  .un- 
necessary supervision  of  detail,  .most  of 
which  oouild  well  be  left  to  the  good 
sense  of  .the  Borough  administration. 
And  yet  in  matters  of  policy  the  County 
often  fail  to  apply  good  sense,  through 
their  lack  of  local  knowledge  and  .under- 
standing. For  example — 

(a)  A school  site  was  reserved  in 
Rectory  Road  planned  in  such  a way 
as  to  .require  .demolition  of  a number 
of  good,  ocoupied  houses.  It  was  only 
after  protracted  argument  and  a visit 
of  inspection  that  the  County  could  be 
made  to  realise  that  the  impact  on  the 
bouses  could  and  should  be  avoided. 

( b ) The  Bromley  Road  School  is  an 
old  one  which  was  heated  by  obsolete 
separate  stoves.  The  County  insisted 
that  ithe  new  healing  system  should  con- 
form to  t'hoir  general  .policy  and  have 
a separate  solid  fuel  boiler  house  and 
chimney  stack.  This  not  only  would 
have  .cramped  the  eventual  modernisa- 
tion of  the  school,  but  also  would 
have  Ibeen  an  eyesore  a short  distance 
from  .the  Parish  Church  .and  an 
amenity  area  now  being  developed.  It 
took  some  two  years  to  convince  the 
County  that  a system  of  gas  radiators 
would  ibe  perfectly  satisfactory. 

(c)  A new  Girls'  Secondary  School 

had  to  be  buillt  too  small  'because  of 
financial  restrictions — we  _ do  not 

grumble  about  that — tout  it  has  mot 
'been  designed  so  that  the  extension, 
which  was  known  at  the  time  of  open- 
ing to  be  needed,  can  be  tied  into  it 
integrally. 

Now  on  'housing,  Beckenham  has 
been  criticised  over  its  Housing  pro- 
vision. We  have  dealt  with  this 
factually  in  paragraph  12  of  our 
Evidence,  'but  this  gives  only  part  of 
the  picture.  During  the  war,  20,000 
of  our  22,000  houses  suffered  damage, 
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but  in  addition  to  putting  this  right  we 
wanted  to  play  a part  in  the  post-war 
housing  development.  Abercrombie  in 
the  Greater  London  Pian  confirmed 
that  we  could  make  no  major  local 
contribution  apart  from  a limited 
amount  of  infilling.  But  we  pressed  the 
Ministry  to  Ibe  allowed  to  participate 
in  out-district  development,  and 
although  disappointed  in  this,  we  pro- 
ceeded with  building  on  such  small  sites 
as  were  available.  As  larger  sites  came 
into  the  market  we  acquired  them  and 
were  disappointed  that  the  County  re- 
fused planning  permission  for  one  of 
them.  We  have  been  'bound  to  a rela- 
tively small  programme  'because  we  were 
so  largely  built  up,  but  within  the  scope 
available  to  us  have  done  all  that  was 
possible.  Beckenham  is  very  much  an 
“ owner-occupier  ” area,  and  even  in  the 
period  of  greatest  financial  stringency 
we  continued  to  make  advances  under 
mortgage. 

Our  Evidence  speaks  of  oounty 
borough  status.  We  are  not  particularly 
interested  in  being  called  a county 
borough.  We  use  the  term  as  one  of 
convenience,  to  indicate  that  what  we 
want,  and  what  we  believe  to  be  best  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  and  of  local 
government,  is  direct  conferment  of 
major  powers.  In  saying  that,  we  recog- 
nise that  ithe  Commission  in  their  wisdom 
may  recommend  some  system  of  co- 
ordination in  matters  affecting  the 
Greater  London  area  as  a whole,  such 
as  metropolitan  green  belt,  main  com- 
munications, specialised  further  educa- 
tion, and  so  on.  We  would  not  dissent, 
provided  that  the  powers  of  the  co- 
ordinating authority  are  limited  to 
matters  that  need  co-ordination ; but  we 
do  say  emphatically  that  the  County 
Council,  whether  Kent  or  London,  is  not 
the  appropriate  authority.  We  recognise 
the  difficulty  of  settling  what  the  appro- 
priate authority  should  be,  but  when  we 
were  an  autonomous  authority  we  never 
found  any  real  difficulty  in  co-operation 
and  co-ordination.  We  do  not  think  that 
the  mere  existence  of  these  special  points 
of  difficulty  should  deprive  us  of  all 
effective  control  over  the  major  field. 

We  have  sought  to  carry  our  .people 
with  us.  Before  meeting  the  Boundary 
Commission  in  1947  and  the  Royal 
Commission  today,  many  public  meet- 
ings have  been  held  and  our  ideas 
explained.  At  all  these  meetings — 


I suppose  I have  addressed  not  less  than 
20 — we  have  won  public  support,  so  that 
it  can  be  said  with  confidence  that 
Beckenham  burgesses  are  fully 
acquainted  with  and  support  our  present 
application. 

We  have  always  been  ready  and 
willing  to  talk  things  over  with  our 
neighbours,  with  whom  we  have  the 
friendliest  relations.  To  the  north  is 
Lewisham,  within  the  L.C.C.  boundary, 
and  we  have  no  desire  to  see  that 
boundary  move  outward,  nor  can  we 
see  the  slightest  justification  for  it. 

To  the  south-west  is  Croydon,  a large 
and  thriving  County  Borough — already 
large  enough,  and  with  its  centre  a long 
way  away. 

To  the  south  is  an  outlying  part  of 
Orpington — Urban  District  in  name,  tat 
in  this  .part  wholly  rural  in  character — 
open  farmland  in  the  metropolitan  green 
belt. 

Penge  to  the  north-west,  and  Bromley 
to  'the  east,  are  the  only  two  of  our  five 
neighbours  with  whom  conversations  on 
reorganisation  might  be  -profitable.  We 
have  had  such  conversations  on  and  off 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  In  1947  we 
submitted  a case,  jointly  with  Bromley, 
to  the.  then  Local  Government  Boundary 
Commission,  for  amalgamation  and 
counity  'borough  status.  Penge  were  of 
two  minds,  sometimes  wishing  to  join 
us  in  the  application  and  sometimes  not, 
but  in  the  event  they  finally  decided  to 
stand  out  for  local  independence.  The 
Commission,  however,  was  dissolved, 
and  conversations  ceased. 

Then  came  the  revival  of  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  we  resumed  our  talks. 
We  were  willing,  as  before,  to  join  with 
either  or  'both  of  our  neighbours.  Our 
motives  were  and  are,  quite  frankly,  to 
achieve  local  conferment  of  power.  We 
seemed  more  likely  to  succeed  in  com- 
bination 'With  our  neighbours  than  alone, 
■if  only  because  there  was  talk  of  mini- 
mum population.  We  believed  that  the 
amalgamation,  in  any  of  its  possible 
forms,  would  work  well,  at  least  as  soon 
as  we  got  used  to  it,  and  that  the  prob- 
lems it  might  create  could  easily  be 
solved.  The  result,  we  believed,  would 
ibe  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  of 
local  government.  We  'have  always  had 
in  mind  the  overriding  concept  (that  the 
new  area  should  not  be  so  large  as  to 
create  the  very  problems  we  complain 
of.  it  must  'be  such  an  area  that  every 
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member  can  'know  it  intimately  and  be 
albie  readily  to  understand  in  detail  the 
whole  of  tits  management  and  thus  bring 
the  factor  of  personal  knowledge  back 
into  local  administration. 

At  ithe  time  of  submission  of  our 
written  Evidence,  the  position  was  just 
the  reverse  of  the  1947  position:  Penge 
'had  decided  to  join  with  us,  but  Bromley 
had  decided  to  stay  alone.  Our  Evidence 
was  therefore  submitted  on  that  basis ; 
but  for  completeness  we  also  stated  our 
belief  that  Beckenham  alone  was  quite 
capable  of  acting  as  a county  borough. 
Perhaps  it  was  'as  well  that  we  did,  since 
soon  afterwards  Penge  suffered  an 
election  and  a change  of  heart,  and  sub- 
mitted further  evidence  to  the  effect  that, 
on  second  thoughts,  they  also  preferred 
to  stay  alone. 

Our  attitude  has  been  throughout 
that  we  would  not  seek  to  force  a’ 
neighbour  into  amalgamation  against 
their  will.  Our  position  today  is  there- 
fore that  we  ask  for  Beckenham  alone 
to  be  granted  county  borough  status — 
subject  of  course  to  what  has  been  said 
about  co-ordination.  It  would  be  less 
than  honest  not  to  add  that  if  the  Com- 
mission were  to  think  it  right  to  recom- 
mend amalgamation  of  Beckenham  with 
Penge,  or  Bromley,  or  both,  with  county 
'borough  status,  we  would  gladly  co- 
operate to  the  utmost  of  our  ability  and 
good  will.  But  we  are  not  to  be  taken 
thereby  as  in  any  way  seeking  to  coerce 
our  neighbours,  or  departing  from  our 
belief  that  Beckenham  alone  could  carry 
county  borough  status  with  success. 

In  putting  forward  this  belief,  we 
realise  that  we  seem  to  be  running 
counter  to  the  100,000  population  limit 
in  the  Local  Government  Act,  1958. 
That  Act  does  not  apply  to  Greater 
London,  nor  does  it  bind  the  Commis- 
sion. We  believe  that  the  arbitrary 
figure  is  wrong  in  principle,  ill-chosen, 
and  unfair  to  Beckenham  in  particular. 
Population  should  not  be  taken  as  the 
sole  test.  The  statistics  in  Table  C of 
our  Evidence,  a little  out  of  date  now 
but  still  valid  in  substance,  show  that 
Beckenham  is  a quarter  of  the  way  up 
the  list  of  county  boroughs  in  popula- 
tion ; halfway  up  in  rateable  value ; and 
almost  at  the  top  in  terms  of  rateable 
value  per  head.  Undoubtedly  Becken- 
ham has  the  strength  to  perform  the 
tasks  we  seek. 


We  respect  the  views  of  Penge,  and 
the  only  parts  of  their  current  evidence 
to  which  we  need  to  refer  are  those  on 
page  13,  and  in  conclusion  (c)  on  page 
14,  which  suggest  that  Penge  might  be 
permitted  to  extend.  No  indication  is 
given  of  the  direction  such  extension 
might  take,  nor  are  we  aware  of  what 
proposals  Penge  may  have  in  mind.  If 
any  proposal  emerges  that  Penge  should 
extend  at  the  expense  of  Beckenham,  we 
ask  that  we  may  be  told  of  it  and  given 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  our  views 
before  a decision  is  reached. 

We  respect  the  views  of  Bromley,  but 
assume  the  Commission  will  wish  to 
know  Beckenham’s  opinion  of  the  sug- 
gestion made  in  Part  III  of  the  Bromley 
evidence,  which  would  involve  Becken- 
ham. We  do  not  regard  the  proposed 
Joint  Board  system  as  either  practicable 
or  desirable.  It  would  have  all  the 
defects  of  the  present  two-tier  system, 
except  perhaps  that  the  distribution  of 
functions  might  be  somewhat  improved ; 
and  the  indirect  election  of  members  i$ 
in  conflict  with  our  idea  of  democratic 
principles.  Since  Bromley  quote  the 
example  of  the  West  Kent  .Main  Sewer- 
age Board,  it  should  be  made  clear  that 
the  Members  of  that  Board  have  no 
effective  opportunity  of  consultation 
with  their  appointing  Councils  on 
matters  coming  before  the  Board  for 
decision,  so  that  the  Board  operates  as  a 
remote  and  independent  body  in  whose 
decisions  the  constituent  Councils,  as 
such,  have  no  say.  Further,  the  Board 
do  not  deal  with  matters  calling  for  joint 
or  co-operative  action  by  the  Councils, 
but  with  largely  technical  matters  in  a 
specialised  field.  So  far  as  Beckenham 
is  concerned,  there  .is  no  need  for 
powers  Vo  be  conferred  on  any  other 
authority,  except  perhaps  for  limited 
purposes  of  co-ordination. 

Before  commenting  on  the  evidence 
submitted  by  Kent,  something  should 
be  said  of  the  background.  On  the  9th 
May,  1958,  a meeting,  convened  by 
Kent,  was  held  between  representatives, 
of  Kent  and  of  the  nine  authorities  in 
North  West  Kent  within  the  Greater 
London  area ; a draft  of  the  Kent 
evidence  had  been  circulated.  Views  of 
the  local  authorities  were  given,  and1 
while  differing  according  to  their  local' 
circumstances,  were  unanimous  in  criti- 
cising Kent  for  having  given  no  sign,  m 
their  draft  evidence,  of  willingness  to 
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agree  that  more  effective  -powers  should 
be  given  to  local  authorities.  Reference 
was  -made  to  a Kent  minute  of  25th 
July,  1957,  .recording  that  their  Local 
Government  Reorganisation  Committee 
had  expressed  to  the  County  Councils’ 
Association  the  view,  from  experience, 
that  the  'proposals  in  the  Government 
White  Paper  on  Functions  about  the 
rights  of  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts 
of  .population  of  60,000  to  claim  dele- 
gation should  not  be  extended,  adding 
“ indeed,  the  County  Council  would 
prefer  that  the  County  Councils’  Asso- 
ciation should  press  for  a population  of 
70,000  as  the  qualification  for  delega- 
tion It  was  pointed  out  with  some 
force  that  while  Kent  had  in  fact  almost 
fully  used  their  powers  of  delegation,  the 
minute  quoted  stood  as  Kent  policy  as 
regards  how  few  authorities  were  to  be 
trusted  with  delegation.  If  Kent  could 
give  any  solid  assurance  that  they  would 
be  willing  to  discuss  what  powers  they 
could  agree  to  relinquish,  by  conferment 
or  by  further  delegation,  there  would  be 
some  prospect  of  agreement.  In  fact  no 
progress  was  made,  either  at  that  meet- 
ing or  at  a later  one  on  the  24th  October. 
The  minute  of  July,  1957,  still  remains 
on  the  record  as  Kent  policy,  and 
although  they  have  inserted  in  their 
evidence  a paragraph  (7)  proclaiming  a 
policy  of  “ fullest  practicable  delega- 
tion ” this  is  in  such  guarded  terms  as  to 
carry  little  conviction,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  at  all  of  their  willingness  to 
consider  direct  conferment.  This 
declaration  is  indeed  in  contradiction 
to  the  history  of  delegation  in  Kent.  So 
far  from  Kent  willingly  giving  the  fullest 
.practicable  delegation  as  they  claim,  the 
districts  have  had  to  fight  every  inch  of 
the  way.  On  planning  we  had  to  appeal 
to  the  Ministry  and  it  was  only  after 
an  interview  with  Dame  Evelyn  Sharp 
that  we  made  any  real  progress.  Each 
delegation  has  been  fenced  in  so  as  to 
leave  policy  and  finance  in  County 
hands,  and  the  Government  departments 
in  their  evidence  obliquely  draw  atten- 
tion to  this  in  relation  to  Education, 
Health  and  Planning. 

Recently  Kent  have  refused  to  dele- 
gate powers  under  the  Nurseries  and 
Child-Minders  Regulation  Act,  1948, 
pending  the  publication  of  your  Report, 
and  now  we  have  a new  example  of 
their  innate  unwillingness  to  delegate. 
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I referred  a moment  ago  to  the  -meet- 
ings of  the  9 authorities  with  the  County 
on  May  9th  and  October  24th,  and  I 
would  like  to  give  you  the  text  of  what 
I said  in  this  context. 

On  May  9th — 

If  you  are  willing  to  sit  down  with 
us  to  agree  the  powers  that  you  would 
be  willing  to  relinquish  by  way  of 
conferment  then  the  situation  would 
be  dramatically  changed.  Whilst  the 
County  Council  is  on  paper  against 
conferment  and  against  an  extension 
of  delegation,  there  is  no  new 
common  ground.  It  is  for  the  County 
Council  to  contribute  the  missing 
ingredient. 

On  October  24th  I said — 

“ We  really  feel  that  what  should 
happen  is  that  Kent  should  realise  the 
nine  authorities  have  the  point  in 
common,  that  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  way  things  have  been  done 
by  Kent  in  the  past,  and  that  it  is  at 
least  possible  that  they  are  right  in 
thinking  that  Kent  have  been  over- 
grandfatherly.  It  does  not  put  that 
thing  right  by  saying  ‘ All  right,  we 
will  give  you  something  else  which  is 
even  worse  than  what  you  have  had 
in  the  past  \ What  we  want  to  do  is 
to  go  forward  when  the  time  comes 
to  give  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commission,  if  we  can,  on  a policy 
which  has  been  agreed  with  the  County 
Council.  But  before  that  can  happen 
there  must  be  much  more  forthcoming 
on  the  part  of  the  County  Council. 
The  County  Council  must  be  willing 
to  sit  down  with  responsible  people 
and  schedule  the  functions  which  they 
think  they  -could  confer  on  County 
District  Councils  On  those  lines  there 
is  a possibility  of  agreement.” 

The  County  did  not  accept,  and  the 
latest  evidence  on  the  point  is  a decision 
of  May,  1 959,  that  because  of  the  Report 
of  the  Roberts  Committee  on  the  Public 
Library  Service,  and  pending  the 
Government’s  decisions  thereon,  Kent 
will  not  consider  transferring  library 
-powers  to  district  councils,  although  a 
formal  request  for  such  transfer  had 
been  made  by  one  Council  (Crayford). 

Since  these  notes  were  prepared  there 
has  been  a further  instance.  We  know 
now  that  Kent  submitted  to  the  County 
Councils  Association  the  view  that  on 
fire  brigade  management  there  was  no 
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need  to  have  representatives  of  district 
councils  on  the  county  committee,  and 
that  there  was  no  need  for  the  district 
councils  to  be  consulted  on  the  manning 
and  management  of  the  fire  service. 
They  held  the  view  that  the  county 
council  were  the  responsible  body,  and 
should  not  need  to  consult  with  -the  dis- 
trict councils,  and  yet  this  is  a fire 
service  which  was  run  efficiently  by  the 
district  councils  for  years. 

The  County  claim  to  superiority  in 
technical  staff  is  simply  not  sustainable. 
They  are  not  alone  in  having  good  staff. 
In  Beckenham,  for  example,  our  late 
Town  Clerk  was  for  years  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Urban  District  Councils’ 
Association  and  a member  of  several 
Joint  Committees  dealing  with  local 
government.  Our  Treasurer  has  been 
President  of  the  I.M.T.A.  and  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Working  Committee  on 
Grants.  Our  Parks  Superintendent  is  the 
President  of  his  Institute,  and  our  Officers 
generally  are  in  the  first  flight  in  their 
respective  professions.  If  the  suggestion 
is  that  the  Kent  superiority  is  due  to 
Officers  specialising  in  narrow  fields,  we 
do  not  consider  that  this  is  an  advantage 
at  all  as  we  -believe  a competent  Officer, 
to  remain  competent,  should  practise  his 
talents  as  widely  as  possible  in  order  to 
retain  a balanced  judgment. 

The  Kent  County  Council  Outline  of 
Evidence  lays  stress  on  the  financial 
effects  of  severance  of  N.W.  Kent  from 
•the  remainder  of  -the  County.  The  table 
in  the  Outline  of  Evidence  shows  how- 
ever that  even  with  -that  loss  Kent  would 
still  be  one  of  the  largest  counties  both 
in  population  and  rateable  resources  and 
above  average  in  rateable  value  per  head 
of  population. 

In  such  circumstances  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Kent  could  carry  out 
County  services  in  the  remainder  of  the 
County  as  efficiently  and  economically 
as  most  other  counties.  In  other  words, 
Kent  would  still  be  an  economic  unit  if 
reduced  in  population  and  rateable  value 
by  about  one-third  or  even  more. 

It  may  be  true  that  there  would  be 
some  increase  in  the  County  rate  through 
loss  of  areas  which  contribute  more  to 
county  expenditure  than  the  cost  of 
services  provided  in  those  areas,  but 
this  can  only  be  comparatively  small. 

The  County  has  no  prescriptive  right 
to  the  retention  of  any  county  district 
within  its  administrative  area  where  it 


can  be  shown  that  the  local  government 
functions  can  be  as  effectively  and 
efficiently  carried  out  by  a more  local 
administration  and  without,  as  a result, 
an  excessive  extra  burden  being  placed 
upon  the  ratepayers  in  the  remainder  of 
the  County.  A small  increase  in  that 
rate-burden  is  not  a good  reason  to 
deny  local  autonomy  to  county  districts 
where  it  is  otherwise  justified. 

-If  rate  equalisation  for  major  services 
is  a desirable  principle  then  it  should 
logically  be  applied  over  the  whole 
country,  not  just  within  individual  coun- 
ties. However,  there  is  no  such  national 
application,  and  general  county  rates 
vary  between  9s.  Od.  and  20s.  6d.  In 
face  of  this,  is  any  great  hardship  in- 
flicted on  the  remainder  of  Kent  if  as 
a result  of  part  of  the  County  being 
granted  autonomy  the  general  county 
rate  is  increased  from  the  present  figure 
of  12s.  Od.  to,  say,  12s.  6d.? 

We  realise  that  the  larger  rateable 
value  per  head  means  that  we  must 
pay  more  than  our  share  based  on  a 
mere  counting  of  heads,  and  accept  this. 
But  occupiers  of  domestic  properties  in 
/Metropolitan  Kent  contribute  more 
heavily  to  County  expenditure  than  can 
be  justified.  The  basis  of  contribution 
is  rateable  value,  which  is  derived  from 
rental  value,  and  which  in  the  Outer 
London  area  is  notoriously  higher  than 
in  the  remainder  of  the  County  of  Kent. 
This  is  exemplified  in  the  rateable  values 
of  three-bedroom  council  houses  which 
range  from  £38  in  the  Metropolitan  area 
do-wn  to  £21  in  other  parts  of  the  County. 
If  these  differences  reflected  differences 
in  ability  of  the  occupiers  to  pay  there 
would  be  no  cause  for  complaint,  but 
it  'is  submitted  that,  by  and  large,  the 
tenants  of  council  houses  have  much  the 
same  sort  of  income  in  whatever  part  of 
the  county  -they  reside.  The  level  of 
council  house  rateable  value  is  merely 
a reflection  of  the  level  of  rateable  value 
of  privately  owned  houses,  so  that  a 
rating  penalty  is  imposed  on  occupiers 
of  domestic  property  in  N.W.  Kent. 

An  estimate  has  been  made  by  the 
Borough  Treasurer  that  the  change  in 
the  rate  burden  on  the  ratepayers  in 
the  remainder  of  the  county  would  be 
2£d.  in  the  pound.  The  gain  to 
Beckenham  ratepayers  is  estimated  at 
3s.  in  the  pound.  This  seems  to  agree 
with  the  County  Treasurer  to  the  effect 
that  if  -the  whole  of  metropolitan  Kent 
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were  severed  it  would  increase  the  Kent 
county  rate  by  7-id.  Again,  in  para- 
graph 2 of  their  evidence  they  suggest 
that  the  loss  of  rateable  value  would  be 
serious,  and  we  suggest  that  it  is  more 
realistic  to  look  at  the  increase  which 
would  be  necessary  in  the  remaining 
areas.  That  is  now  calculated  to  be  7|d. 
if  -the  whole  of  metropolitan  Kent  were 
severed.  This  figure  assumes  a different 
shape  when  it  is  realised  that  in  the 
normal  course  of  events  the  county 
precept  went  up  by  over  Is.  3d.  in  April 
this  year,  so  that  the  normal  processes 
in  a single  year  were  more  than  double 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  losing  metro- 
politan Kent.  Kent  also  refer  to  the 
loss  of  Thanet  and  the  Medway  towns, 
but  we  really  do  not  think  that  these 
are  relevant  to  your  inquiry. 

As  regards  education,  the  description 
of  ithe  difficulties  which  would  be  caused 
by  creation  of  new  autonomous 
authorities  are  much  exaggerated ; and, 
so  far  as  they  would  arise,  are  to  be 
preferred  to  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
satisfactions of  the  present  situation. 
Similarly,  the  effect  as  regards  the 
specialist  services  mentioned  by  Kent 
would  not  be  nearly  as  serious  as  they 
suggest,  and  the  benefits  in  the  main  run 
of  the  education  service  would  be 
substantial. 

The  health  and  welfare  services  are 
largely  personal  services  which  are  far 
better  administered  direct  by  the  local 
authority  on  the  spot  than  by  an 
elaborate  organisation  with  its  centre  an 
hour’s  journey  or  more  away.  The  Area 
Sub-Committees,  from  experience  of 
Members  who  have  served  on  them,  have 
negligible  powers,  and  even  with  delega- 
tion (with  policy  and  finance  excluded) 
would  not  give  local  authorities  any 
effective  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
services.  We  are  in  Kent  Area  No.  7. 
Our  Members  tell  us  that  service  there 
is  frustrating,  and  the  Council  as  such 
has  no  knowledge  of  what  the  Com- 
mittee does.  We  see  no  minutes,  and 
our  Officers  are  not  fully  informed.  We 
think  it  disastrously  bad  that  our  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  is  a stranger  to  the 
work  of  the  Area  service,  and  is  not,  as 
he  should  be,  fully  informed  or  able 
to  give  competent  advice  on  it  to  our 
residents. 

As  regards  other  services,  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  County  Council  amount  to 
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no  more  than  the  Borough,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Government  Departments 
concerned,  could  have  achieved  at  least 
as  well  and  with  less  expenditure  of 
effort. 

In  brief,  then,  our  answer  to  Kent  is 
that  their  ability  to  provide  good  services 
(by  their  standards)  is  no  reason  why  v*e 
should  not  be  allowed  to  provide,  as 
we  think,  better  services  by  better 
methods.  Severance,  even  of  the  whole 
of  north-west  Kent,  would  no  doubt 
cause  transitional  difficulties,  but  these 
are  inevitable  in  any  reorganisation,  and 
Kent  would  be  left  well  able  to  provide 
services  in  the  rest  of  the  county.  The 
great  disability  suffered  by  Beckenham 
is  the  lack  of  understanding  in  Maidstone 
that  competent,  resourceful  authorities 
should  have  adequate  powers.  Because 
there  are  of  necessity  some  Kentish  areas 
that  need  fairly  close  supervision  and 
control,  the  County  Council  impose 
close  control  on  all,  and  Beckenham  is 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  uniformity. 

The  general  impression  one  gets  from 
reading  the  Memoranda  of  Evidence 
from  Government  Departments  is  that 
they  are  all  looking,  as  indeed  they  must, 
at  local  government  from  the  outside. 
They  are  more  concerned  with  the 
aspects  in  which  they  have  some  function 
than  with  the  aspects  which  are  purely 
local — but  often  the  purely  local  aspects 
are  the  more  important. 

On  the  subject  of  education,  for 
example,  the  emphasis  is  mainly  on 
“ further  ” and  “ special  ” education  ; but 
important  as  these  are,  the  main  task  of 
education  is  in  the  primary  and 
secondary  schools.  As  regards  delega- 
tion, the  Ministry  are  mainly  concerned 
with  the  patterns  of  divisional  admini- 
stration— the  paper  content  of  schemes 
— and  ignore  the  question  whether  the 
powers  granted  to  the  lower  authority 
give  them  a worthwhile  job  to  do,  and 
indeed  how  the  paper  schemes  work  out 
in  practice.  I have  already  mentioned 
that  even  on  paper  the  Kent  arrange- 
ments are  not  regarded  as  generous — 
App.  A,  paras.  10  and  15,  pp.  32  and  33. 

The  same  one-sided  attitude  is 
apparent  in  the  Ministry  of  Health 
Paper.  The  most  important  comment 
is  in  para.  90  (p.  68)  where  the  personal 
nature  of  the  health  and  welfare  services, 
and  the  disadvantages  of  over-large 
administrative  units,  are  acknowledged. 
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The  Ministry  say,  weakly,  that  these  con- 
siderations “ still  apply  in  some  degree 
— they  are,  in  fact,  vital.  And  when  it 
comes  to  co-operation  with  other 
branches  of  the  National  Health  Service 
(para.  80,  p.  66)  our  view  is  that  a single 
organisation  based  on  the  Town  Hall  is 
far  better  able  to  co-operate  in  this  way 
than  the  elaborate  county  machine  with 
its  many  preoccupations  in  areas  far 
away  from  Outer  London. 

The  same  kind  of  things  could  be  said 
about  the  evidence  of  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government.  One 
particular  point  arises  in  the  field  of 
town  planning.  The  Ministry’s  excuse 
for  supporting  the  two-tier  system  is  the 
need  for  a Plan  covering  a wide  area 
(para.  9,  p.  118),  but  the  area  referred 
to  is  the  Greater  London  Area,  not 
that  of  any  county  ; and  the  master  plan 
is  the  Abercrombie  plan,  not  a plan 
devised  by  any  county  council.  It  would 
have  been  much  easier  and  quicker  for 
authorities  such  as  Beckenham  to  make 
their  own  plans  in  accordance  with  the 
master  plan,  and  much  of  the  complica- 
tion and  inconvenience  of  the  process  of 
getting  the  plan  approved  would  have 
been  avoided. 

One  point  in  this  .Ministry’s  evidence 
must  be  answered — on  flooding  of 
water-courses,  para.  13,  p.  122.  _ The 
flooding  of  the  Chaffinch  Brook  is  re- 
ferred to  as  a simple  problem  capable  of 
being  solved  by  co-operation  between 
Beckenham  and  Croydon.  It  is  in  fact 
a very  complex  problem,  involving  many 
other  authorities,  including  the  L.C.C.; 
and  there  are  not  only  legal  difficulties, 
but  a practical  difficulty  of  devising  a 
means  of  curing  the  trouble  at  a cost 
which  will  not  be  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  benefit.  Beckenham  have  been 
pressing  for  co-operation,  and  have  re- 
ceived very  little  encouragement  from 
the  Ministry ; but  at  last  a conference  is 
to  be  held  early  in  July  which  may  bring 
some  results.  It  is,  perhaps,  a little  invi- 
dious to  blame  us  for  not  having  rectified 
something  which  we  have  not  the  legal 
power  to  do,  and  for  which  legal  power 
has  been  refused  to  us. 

. Finally,  there  is  the  evidence  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation, 
whose  conclusions  about  reorganisation 
of  highway  authorities  are  simply  not  of 
this  world.  We  see  the  need  for  better 
co-ordination  of  planning,  but  that  is 
not  a borough  or  county  task,  but  a 


regional  one.  Given  co-ordination, 
Beckenham  can  do  the  job  far  better 
than  an  unwieldy  combination  such  as  is 
suggested  on  page  186,  which  would  be 
a quite  absurd  unit  for  local  government 
purposes.  Again,  we  have  a Ministry 
planning  on  paper  without  any  real 
understanding  of  the  practical  implica- 
tions. It  might  be  considered  ironical 
that  the  very  Ministry  who  have  failed  to 
lay  down  a coherent  system  of  road 
planning  and  development  for  so  many 
decades  should  now  suggest  that  the 
deficiency  is  with  the  local  authorities. 
From  Bressey  and  his  predecessors  down 
to  the  Greater  London  Plan  we  have 
seen  paper  schemes  and  waited  in  vain 
for  authoritative  decisions.  There  is  no 
real  doubt  that  once  a plan  is  laid  down 
Beckenham  can  play  its  part  in  its 
'.implementation. 

Mr.  I.  R.  Bevins,  Parliamentary  Secre- 
tary to  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government,  said  in  Bebington 
last  October  that  he  wanted  to  fashion 
forms  of  local  government  which  for  a 
wide  range  of  services  enabled  decisions 
on  local  matters  to  be  taken  by  people 
who  knew  local  conditions  and  who  were 
answerable  to  the  local  electors.  This 
was  the  essence  of  local  democracy. 

A lesser  authority,  in  writing  the  lead- 
ing article  in  Local  Government  Finance 
in  April,  1959,  said  “ Everywhere  men 
weave  a web  of  relationships  with  their 
fellows  as  they  buy  and  sell,  as  they 
worship,  as  they  rejoice  and  mourn.  This 
web  of  relationships  is  society  and  a 
community  is  a delimited  area  of  society. 
It  is  in  communities  that  men  live:  they 
do  not  live  in  states.” 

It  is  because  we  believe  in  what  the 
Parliamentary  Secretary  said  that  we 
submit  to  you  to-day  that  Beckenham  is 
qualified  for  and  entitled  to  be  granted 
County  Borough  status.  With  or  without 
Bromley  or  Penge,  it  forms  a distinct 
and  viable  community  whose  inhabitants 
would  be  more  locally,  more  efficiently, 
more  cheaply  and  more  satisfactorily 
governed  than  is  the  case  to-day. 

5835.  Sir  John  W rig  by : Thank  you 
very  much,  Alderman  Parkin,  for  your 
very  comprehensive  survey.  I hope  you 
do  not  feel  completely  exhausted  by  it! 
We  may,  during  the  course  of  our 
questions,  find  ourselves  asking 
questions  about  points  which  you  may 
have  already  referred  to,  and  if  we  do 
you  must  put  that  down  to  the  fallibility 
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of  our  memories.  But  we  shall  certainly 
read  your  comprehensive  statement  with 
great  interest  in  the  records  of  the  meet- 
ing. I think  our  discussion  may  really 
fall  into  two  parts.  First  of  all,  there  will 
be  questions  about  individual  services, 
and  perhaps  we  shall  particularly  direct 
ourselves  to  the  question  of  those  services 
which  may  be  regarded  as  disputed 
territory  between  yourselves  and  the 
county  council.  We  may  then  find  out 
what  is  in  your  minds  as  to  what  are  the 
services  over  which  you  wish  to  have 
complete  control,  and  what  are  the  ser- 
vices which  you  may  agree  require  some 
consideration  by  another  body,  even 
though  it  is  of  a co-ordinating  character. 
That  might  lead  to  a little  discussion  at 
the  end  about  the  general  structure  of 
local  government.  Before  we  go  on  to  the 
individual  services  would  you  tell  us  a 
little  bit  about  your  district  as  a whole? 
Your  case  is  based  on  the  view  that  you 
are  a definite  unit  by  yourselves,  and  that 
you  are  large  enough  and  viable  enough 
to  conduct  all  these  services.  Would  you 
tell  us  a little  bit  about  the  district  because 
it  was  very  considerably  extended  about 
25  years  ago?  In  a way  in  its  shape  it 
looks  a little  curious,  and  one  would  like 
to  know  whether  during  the  25  years  the 
district  has  come  to  be  a real  unit.  Just 
tell  us  what  you  think  about  your  district, 
and  how  far  its  various  parts  have  really 
been  built  up  into  a coherent  whole. 

1 take  it  you  do  not  want  the  number 

of  acres  and  the  population? 

5836.  No.  By  the  way,  you  have  had 
quite  a long  innings  yourself.  You  are 
captain  of  the  team,  and  you  can  put 
your  other  members  in  to  bat  as  and 
when  you  think  fit.  I leave  that  entirely 

to  you. Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Beckenham  is  very  largely,  of  course,  a 
dormitory  area.  Most  of  our  population 
work  in  London,  but  we  have  got  a 
fair  amount  of  factory  development.  It 
is  quite  nicely  placed.  It  does  not 
obtrude  into  the  main  part  of  the  town, 
but  it  is  more  substantial  than  people 
realise.  Since  long  before  the  absorption 
of  West  Wickham  in  1935,  at  the  same 
time  as  we  were  made  into  a municipal 
borough,  we  have  been  blessed  with  dis- 
trict councils  which  had  the  ability  to 
look  forward,  and  Beckenham  was  so 
planned  as  to  leave  it  today  very  fortu- 
nate in  having,  probably,  a greater  pro- 
portion of  open  space — 'private  and 
public,  sports  grounds  and  other  things — 
than  most,  other  parts  of  the  Greater 
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London  area.  It  has  been  progressively 
looked  after  since  long  before  the  time 
of  the  present  representatives.  We  were 
one  of  the  first  half  dozen  authorities  in 
the  country  which  had  the  powers  to 
make  a town  planning  map,  and  in  prac- 
tically every  field  of  local  government 
we  were  very  much  in  the  forefront,  so 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  incor- 
poration in  1935.  Although  our  people 
so  largely  work  in  London,  there  is  a 
strong  attraction  towards  Kent.  They 
do  not  regard  themselves  as  an  appen- 
dage to  London,  but  rather  as  connected 
with  Kent.  There  is  a very  strong  com- 
munity spirit  within  the  borough.  We 
are  exceptionally  well  blessed  with  local 
organisations,  both  cultural  and  the  more 
usual  ones.  When  in  another  connection 
we  were  enquiring  into  the  number  of 
local  societies,  we  found  to  our  astonish- 
ment that  there  were  over  350  active 
local  bodies. 

The  population  is  used  to  co-operating 
in  these  individual  activities,  and  we  have 
succeeded  since  1925  not  in  getting  rid 
of  the  name  of  West  Wickham,  because 
that  is  the  last  thing  in  the  world  we 
would  want  to  do,  but  in  inculcating  the 
spirit  that  West  Wickham  is  indeed  a 
part  of  Beckenham,  and  there  is  a great 
community  of  interest,  and  a great  com- 
munity of  work  and  co-operation  be- 
tween what  used  to  be  two  quite  separate 
districts.  We  have,  perhaps,  had  an 
advantage  in  that  West  Wickham  was 
comparatively  new-born  when  it  was 
transferred  to  us  by  the  County  Review 
Order  in  1935.  It  was  a completely 
undeveloped  area,  practically  without 
made-up  roads,  without  street  lighting, 
and  without  any  of  the  special  services 
that  ratepayers  want.  It  is  since  1935 
that  the  streets  have  been  laid  and  the 
lighting  has  been  put  in.  The  proper 
services  of  refuse  collection  have  been 
instituted,  a branch  library  has  been 
built,  and  so  on.  Personally,  I regret 
that  the  process  of  integration  between 
West  Wickham  and  Beckenham  has  not 
been  quite  as  rapid  as  we  would  have 
liked.  We  took  a major  step  forward 
last  year  when  Councillor  Miss  Moore, 
who  is  one  of  the  representatives  of 
West  Wickham,  was  made  the  first  lady 
Mayor  of  the  borough,  and  she,  like 
her  predecessors,  always  took  pains  lo 
say  at  the  meetings  at  West  Wickham 
that  we  regarded  them  as  part  of  our- 
selves. The  reason  why  this  integra- 
tion did  not  go  on  as  quickly  as  some 
A 5 
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of  us  had  hoped  is  that  it  is  rather 
a peculiarly  shaped  district,  and  there 
was  no  reasonable  communication  be- 
tween one  and  the  other.  West  Wick- 
ham could  only  come  to  Beckenham  by 
a complicated  train  journey,  or  an  inter- 
change of  buses.  We  pressed  for  cer- 
tainly more  than  30  years  before  we 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a direct  bus  link 
between  West  Wickham  and  Beckenham. 
Now  that  we  have  got  that  bus  link  the 
process  of  integration,  which  was  already 
far  advanced,  has  proceeded  even  more 
rapidly.  Many  of  the  meetings  on  the 
proposals  I have  put  before  you  this 
morning  were  held  in  West  Wickham.  Is 
that  the  sort  of  information  you  require? 

5837.  Yes.  It  is  of  interest  to  us, 
because  your  proposals  going  back  over 
the  last  ten  years  have  been  for  a series 
of  marriages  which  have  not  come  to 
fruition,  but  in  fact  in  your  own  district 
you  did  have  one  marriage  which  came 
to  fruition  25  years  ago,  and  what  1 
was  really  asking  was  how  has  it  worked. 

1 think  the  short  answer  to  that  is 

that  it  has  worked  very  well  indeed, 

5838.  There  has  been  a certain  diffi- 
culty in  getting  together,  but  it  is  all 

right  now? Yes.  I would  not  like  to 

exaggerate  those  difficulties.  There  must 
always  be  difficulties  when  two  neigh- 
bourhoods come  together.  Now  in  my 
statement  this  morning  I recognised  that, 
if  we  came  together  with  Bromley  and 
Benge,  there  would  be  these  transitional 
difficulties,  but  they  are  difficulties  which 
can  be  overcome  and  I have  no  doubt 
at  all  that,  if  we  were  to  be  combined 
with  Bromley  or  Penge  there  would  be 
transitional  difficulties,  but  they  would 
be  easily  capable  of  being  remedied.  I 
think  that  we  have  established  a com- 
plete community  of  interest  with  West 
Wickham,  and  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses it  is  today  integrated  with  Becken- 
ham. If  I say  they  are  not  as  fully 
integrated  as  I should  like,  perhaps  it 
is  because  I am  a perfectionist.  For  all 
practical  purposes  they  are  a part  of 
greater  Beckenham,  but  because  they 
have  a strong  local  feeling  they  still  call 
themselves  West  Wickham,  and  we  do 
not  quarrel  with  them  for  doing  so. 

5839.  If  I lived  in  West  Wickham,  I 
should  say  that  I lived  there  and  not  in 

Beckenham? Indeed  you  would,  and 

in  fact  the  postal  address  is  West  Wick- 
ham, in  the  same  way  as  the  postal 


address  of  part  of  Beckenham  is 
Bromley, 

5840.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Where  do 

the  West  Wickham  people  shop? 

In  West  Wickham. 

5841.  In  general,  what  are  the  shop- 
ping habits  of  the  neighbourhood?  Is 
there  much  shopping  done  in  London? 

1 should  not  think  so.  We  have 

a very  good  shopping  area  in  West 
Wickham,  which  is  largely  used  by  the 
West  Wickham  people.  In  Beckenham 
we  have  the  High  Street,  which  is  very 
well  supplied  with  shops,  and  of  course 
there  is  Benge  quite  close  to  us.  Benge 
has  some  shops  which  are  of  rather  a 
different  type.  They  have  a very  good 
street  market  for  vegetables  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  so  that  quite  a lot  of 
Beckenham  people  go  into  Benge  to  do 
some  of  their  family  shopping,  but 
there  is  really  little  need  to  go  into 
town.  I am  told  on  much  more  com- 
petent authority  than  my  own  that 
ladies  find  they  can  buy  in  Beckenham 
just  as  satisfactorily  as  in  the  West  End 
stores,  and  they  now  do  a lot  of  shop- 
ping in  Beckenham  which  they  used  to 
do  in  Greater  London. 

5842.  You  do  not  get  a lot  of  people 

from  the  London  side  coming  into 
Beckenham  to  shop? Indeed  no. 

5843.  And  is  the  Penge  street  market 
going  up  or  down  in  the  world?  Is 
that  going  to  persist  in  the  future,  or 

will  it  gradually  go? 1 am  not  really 

competent  to  talk  about  that.  That 
is  a Penge  problem.  They  have  had 
their  difficulties  in  recent  months,  and 
they  have  been  moved  up  and  down  the 
street  in  which  they  work.  I believe 
there  may  be  a fight  going  on  between 
the  traders  and  the  council,  but  I am 
not  informed  about  that. 

5844.  As  regards  open  spaces,  would 
you  say  that  very  roughly  a quarter  of 
your  area  was  open  space?  You  have 
got  a lot  of  golf  courses  and  playing 

fields,  have  you  not? Mr.  Dove.'. 

There  will  be  somewhere  in  the  order 
of  1,000  acres,  excluding  the  metropoli- 
tan borough  green  belt. 

5845.  And  your  acreage  is  . . . ? 

5,935. 

5846.  It  is  about  a fifth.  Thank  you. 

1 J am  excluding  the  metropolitan 

green  belt  and  the  land  on  the  southern 
edge  of  the  borough. — Alderman 
Parkin : If  they  were  included  it  would 
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make  a difference.— Mr.  Dove : It  would 
make  a big  difference  and  bring  it  to 
somewhere  in  the  order  of  a quarter. 

5847. .Sir  John  Wrigley : There  is  just 
one  point  about  this  London  shopping. 
It  may  fall  into  two  parts.  First  of  all, 
probably  most  of  your  wives  have  a 
day  in  the  West  End  occasionally  for 
special  purposes,  but  do  people  from 
Beckenham  shop  in  adjoining  London 
districts  which  have  good  shopping 

facilities,  say  like  Lewisham? 

Alderman  Parkin'.  I should  think  not. 
There  would  be  a certain  amount  of 
shopping  from  West  Wickham,  because 
of  convenience  of  communication,  in 
Croydon.  There  would  also  be  a 
certain  amount  of  shopping  in  Bromley, 
but  not  much,  because  the  shops  both 
in  Beckenham  and  in  West  Wickham  in 
their  respective  High  Streets  are  quite 
adequate  for  local  trade,  and  have  such 
a wide  and  extensive  variety  of  goods 
that  the  necessity  for  shopping  else- 
where, except  sometimes  because  of 
price,  does  not  arise. 

5848.  vSo  you  regard  yourselves  as 

being  self-supporting  except  for  the 
special  magnet  of  the  occasional  visit 
to  London?- Yes. 

5849.  Miss  Johnston : Do  people  who 

work  in  London  go  up  by  train? 

Yes. 

5850.  There  are  good  communica- 
tions?—Very  good.  We  have  13 
railway  stations  in  the  Beckenham 
area.  There  are  quite  satisfactory  ser- 
vices, but  people  do  travel  in  the  rush 
hour  and  sometimes  they  have  to  stand. 
But  we  have  unparalleled  and  good 
communications. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Perhaps  we  could 
take  the  individual  services.  Might  we 
start  with  education? 

5851.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I wonder 
if  >1  might  do  the  same  sort  of  thing 
about  education,  which  is  to  get  a 
general  picture  about  the  way  things 
work  at  present.  Where  do  the  children 
go  to  school?  Do  you  receive  a lot  of 
grammar  school  children  from  outside 
Beckenham,  or  do  a lot  of  your 
children  go  to  schools  in  Bromley 
or  elsewhere?  What  .is  the  general 
picture  about  the  movement  of  children? 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  take 
them  separately.  I take  it  that 
primary  schoolchildren  go  to  school  in 
Beckenham,  or  is  there  a certain 
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amount  of  border  movement  there? 

I would  like  Alderman  Atkins,  who 

has  been  Chairman  of  our  Education 
Committee,  to  deal  with  education. — 
Alderman  Atkins:  On  the  first  point, 
the  vast  majority  of  primary  school- 
children  go  to  school  in  Beckenham, 
and  Beckenham  includes  West  Wickham. 

5852.  There  is  not  even  very  much 
movement  on  the  borders,  say,  of 

Bromley? 1 think  the  actual  figure  is 

about  112  all  over  the  borough  go 
outside. 

5853.  So  it  is  very  little.  Shall  we 
now  take  the  selective  schools,  grammar 

and  technical? On  grammar  schools, 

are  you  referring  only  to  council 
schools  or  private  schools  as  well?- 

5854.  I would  very  much  like  to  get 
the  picture  both  ways.  It  depends  to 
some  extent  on  the  number  of  private 
schools  there  are,  and  how  big  a part 

they  play  in  the  picture. 1 should 

say  that  we  have  about  75  per  cent 
attending  grammar  schools  within  the 
borough,  and  that  would  mean  that 
about  25  per  cent  go  out. 

5855.  Would  you  like  to  tell  us  a bit 

more  about  the  private  school  .picture 
and  the  maintained  schools?  Are  they 
single  sex  schools? The  two  gram- 

mar schools  are,  of  course,  single  sex 
schools  in  the  borough,  and  the  second- 
ary modern  schools  are  also  single  sex 
schools  from  .11  onwards.  There  are  two 
girls  schools  and  two  boys  schools  of  the 
modern  school  type.  The  technical 
school  has  now  gone  to  Bromley.  We 
have  an  art  school  in  Beckenham,  which 
is  pretty  well  known  all  over  the  south 
of  England,  if  not  further.  There  are 
quite  a few  private  schools  in  Becken- 
ham, mainly  of  a primary  school  type. 
There  are  one  or  two  secondaries,  but  not 
large  ones. 

5856.  Grammar  schools? There  is 

one  girls  grammar  school  in  Beckenham, 
and  the  boys  grammar  school  is  about 
100  yards  inside  Penge,  but  85  per  cent 
of  the  children  attending  the  boys  gram- 
mar school  come  from  Beckenham. 

5857.  Are  you  now  speaking  of  two 

non-pro vided  schools? No,  of  the 

provided  schools. 

5858.  So  the  boys  grammar  school  is 
not  really  in  Beckenham? — — No,  it  is 
100  yards  inside  Penge,  but  it  was  built 
before  the  1944  Act  when  we  were  part 
of  the  authority. 
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5859.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  You  had  a 

joint  committee,  did  you? Yes. 

5860.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  So  that 
when  you  say  that  75  .per  cent  go  to 
grammar  schools  in  Beckenham,  you  are 
including  the  school  just  outside? 

Yes. 

5861.  So  this  is  definitely  not  a case 

where  there  is  a very  big  import  of 
grammar  schoolchildren  into  schools  in 
Beckenham  from  the  surrounding  autho- 
rities?  No. 

5862.  There  are  such  cases. Yes,  I 

appreciate  that,  and  I would  say  that 
very  largely  our  own  children  go  to  the 
schools. 

5863.  Subject  to  those  50  or  100 

yards? Yes,  but  I cannot  help  that. 

I cannot  get  the  50  yards  inside  Becken- 
ham! 

5864.  Could  you  give  us  a rough  im- 
pression of  how  far  reorganisation  had 
got  in  1944,  when  you  came  under  the 

new  system? Reorganisation  of  the 

primary  and  secondary  schools? 

5665.  Yes. A plan  had  been  pre- 

pared only  in  theory.  It  was  not  imple- 
mented until  1945  or  1946,  and  I think 
it  was  finished  in  1947,  so  far  as  we 
were  able  to  finish  it.  By  the  end  of  the 
war  we  were  where  we  are  now. 

5866.  So  that  it  had  gone  quite  a 
way?  Would  there  be  very  many  all-age 

schools  in  Beckenham  in  1944? No, 

not  in  the  same  buildings.  We  started 
to  organise  the  all-age  schools  before 
then.  I thought  you  meant  reorganisation 
from  the  point  of  view  of  separating 
sexes  and  so  on. 

5867.  You  had  got  them  out  of  all-age 

schools? We  had  got  them  out  of 

that. 

5868.  Apart  from  those  50  yards,  the 
migration  of  children  across  borders 
would  not  create  great  problems  if  you 

became  a self-contained  area? 1 do 

not  think  so.  I do  not  think  it  would 
create  any  insoluble  problems  at  ail. 

5869.  Coming  back  to  the  nature  of 
the  district,  on  the  border  of  Beckenham 
and  Bromley,  or  the  border  of  Becken- 
ham and  Croydon,  you  could  have 
streets  where  on  one  side  of  the  street 
you  were  in  Beckenham,  and  on  the 
other  side  you  were  in  Bromley  or  Croy- 
don.— More  at  the  Bromley  end  than 
the  Croydon  end,  but  not  to  any  great 
degree. 


5870.  There  must  ibe  a ibit  of  criss- 
crossing of  the  Beckenham-Bromley 

border. Yes,  that  is  .possibly  where 

there  are  112  to  120  children  going  across 
the  border. 

5871.  I think  that  gives  a very  good 

picture  of  the  way  the  children  move. 
What  about  other  kinds  of  education? 
What  institutions  have  you  got  in  Beck- 
enham?  We  have  our  own  special 

school  which  has  recently  been  rebuilt 
in  West  Wickham.  We  have  our  own 
art  school.  Technical  education  is  now 
in  Bromley,  and  we  have  evening  classes 
inside  the  borough. 

5872.  Are  communications  pretty  good 
between  Beckenham  and  Bromley?— j- 
Yes. 

5873.  And  West  Wickham  and  Brom- 
ley?  Yes. 

5874.  So  that  the  technical  institute  is 

■well  placed? Yes,  I should  say  it  is 

pretty  well  placed.  They  have  further  to 
go  than  they  did  when  it  was  inside  our 
borough.  Of  course,  we  complained 
about  that  because  we  did  not  like  losing 
it,  and  it  takes  the  boys  longer  to  gat 
there  now. 

5875.  To  come  back  to  the  question  of 
the  movement  of  secondary  schoolchil- 
dren rather  from  the  other  end  ; as  things 
are  at  present  is  there  very  much  effective 
use  of  parents’  choice  causing  children 
to  go  to  secondary  schools  a bit  further 
away  from  home  in  your  borough?  One 
of  the  things  that  usually  arises  with 
larger  authorities,  county  authorities  and 
the  L.C.C.  is  this  wide  range  of  parents’ 
choice,  which  is  said  in  many  cases  to 
be  exercised.  Does  that  happen  very 
much  in  Beckenham,  or  do  the  children 
go  pretty  well  to  the  Beckenham  school 

from  choice? 1 would  say  they  do 

go  fairly  well  to  the  schools  they  choose. 
I think  one  can  say  that  both  the  boys 
grammar  school  and  the  girls  'grammar 
school  have  got  a very  good  name  and  a 
very  good  position,  and  it  is  not  unusual 
for  parents  to  opt  for  those  as  their 
first  choice.  I would  say  that  we  do  not 
have  very  much  difficulty  in  placing  the 
children,  who  get  through  the  11 -plus 
examination,  in  the  schools  they  wish  to 
go  to. 

5876.  Moving  on  to  the  working  of 
the  excepted  districts,  first  of  all  would 
you  say  there  is  a great  local  interest 
in  the  management  and  government  of 

education? Undoubtedly,  Sir.  We 

are  almost  a local  body  in  regard  to 
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education.  I have  never  known  people 
so  keen,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things 
I am  very  much  worried  about,  that 
they  do  not  think  we  are  doing  what 
we  ought  to  do  on  the  education  side. 
If  I can  just  elaborate  on  that,  there  are 
21  members  on  the  Education  Com- 
mittee, 7 of  whom  are  elected  because 
of  their  special  knowledge  of  education, 
and  their  main  complaint  to  me — it 
came  up  only  at  the  last  meeting— is 
“ When  are  we  going  to  do  some  educa- 
tion on  our  Education  Committee?  ” I 
am  very  much  afraid  we  are  losing  our 
best  members,  because  they  are  not 
being  used  to  their  fullest  extent.  We 
are  always  getting  requests  from  people 
who  wish  to  serve  on  our  managing 
and  governing  bodies.  I have  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  people  to  serve  on  the 
governing  and  managing  bodies. 

5877.  Could  you  generalise  about  the 
sort  of  things  you  think  public  opinion 
is  anxious  about?  Is  it,  for  instance, 
that  it  might  be  felt  that  with  more 
powers  developments  might  move  faster, 
or  is  it  felt  they  might  be  of  a different 

character? The  general  opinion  is 

that  when  they  have  any  complaint  to 
make,  or  any  point  to  raise  regarding 
their  child’s  future  education,  it  is  so 
often  necessary  to  refer  to  Maidstone. 
Our  Borough  Education  Officer  is  an 
extremely  able  man,  and  he  does  as 
much  as  he  can  without  referring  to 
Maidstone,  but  sometimes  he  just  has 
to  do  that.  They  just  cannot  under- 
stand why,  if  we  were  the  authority 
before  the  1944  Act,  we  still  cannot  be 
that  today.  They  do  not  see  why  those 
powers  have  been  taken  away  from  us. 
They  cannot  see  why,  if  we  are  given 
power  for  the  daily  running  of  the 
schools,  we  cannot  have  complete  con- 
trol. If  Kent  are  prepared  to  let  us 
prepare  our  estimates  and  agree  our 
estimates,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps 
£4,000  out  of  £•£  million,  why  cannot  we 
be  allowed  to  get  on  with  the  job 
straight  away?  They  are  the  things  they 
talk  to  me  about.  I have  been  given 
a cutting  out  of  the  local  press,  and  it 
says  the  committees  have,  become 
nothing  short  of  mere  formalities,  and  it 
could  be  recalled  that  once  upon  a time 
we  had  numerous  interesting  discussions 
on  this  subject.  The  Chairman  in  reply 
said  that  the  work  of  our  committee  was 
now  90  per  cent  on  the  mechanics  of 
education.  That  is  what  it  has  come  to 
today,  and  I do  feel  that  if  we  are  to 


retain  local  interest,  and  local  interest 
is  worth  retaining,  we  must  have  more 
powers  to  do  our  jobs  ourselves. 

5878.  You  think  the  feeling  is  mainly 
about  day-to-day  running?  You  do  not 
think  there  is  very  strong  feeling  about 
the  general  policy  underlying  the  placing 
of  schools,  or  the  general  government 
and  policy  of  the  schools — it  is  mainly 
things  which  . would  strike  individual 
children  and  individual  parents — actual 

day-to-day  running? No,  I fancy 

they  think  we  should  have  more  control 
on  the  general  policy  of  education,  and 
if  we  thought  we  could  do  with  a differ- 
ent type  of  school  or  that  a different 
type  of  school  should  be  erected  then 
we  would  have  it  erected  in  our  borough 
by  us.  There  are  some  people  who  go 
into  Bromley  to  the  technical  school. 
They  feel  we  could  have  retained  our 
technical  school  ourselves  and  the  boys 
could  have  gone  to  Beckenham,  which 
is  nearer  than  the  new  school  at 
Bromley.  No,  I think  it  goes  further 
than  the  day-to-day  running.  I think 
it  is  a matter  of  policy. 

5879.  You  have  had  the  same  educa- 

tion officer  for,  I think,  twelve  years.  He 
must  know  their  problems  and  know 
Beckenham  pretty  well? Yes. 

5880.  He  must  also  know  the  Com- 
mittee pretty  well? Yes. 

5881.  What  is  the  nature  of  his  touch 
with  the  officers  of  Kent  and  the  other 
districts?  Do  they  meet  at  regular 

intervals,  and  at  officer  level? They 

meet  periodically  and  consult  by  ’phone. 
I believe  Kent  leaves  him  to  get  on  with 
his  job  : on  all  larger  matters  he  has  to 
write  to  them,  or  ’phone.  I do  not  know 
exactly — I may  be  subject  to  correction 
here — but  I think  it  is  about  once  or 
■twice  a month  he  must  go  down  to  Maid- 
stone. He  hol'd,  me  ithe  last  time  he  spoke 
■to  me  that  'there  had  been  a meeting  a 
fortnight  before.  I gather  it  is  about 
once  or  twice  a month. 

5882.  If  some  new  development  in 
general  educational  policy  was  blowing 
up  for  discussion  at  Maidstone  and  so 
on,  would  iyou,  through  your  chief  officer 
or  otherwise,  hear  of  it  in  good  time? 

General  policy — l am  sorry,  Sir,  but 

mlay  I ask  what  you  mean  by  that? 

5883.  Wei,  I suppose  many  large 
authorities  have  been  doing  a lot  of 
thinking  and  talking  about  devices  for, 
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shall  we  say,  the  II  plus  problem.  If 
ithait  were  ito  be  coming  up  to  be  re- 
viewed. .again  in  a big  way  land  something 
new  iw.as  .to  be  coming  forward  in  the 
county  .authority,  would  you  hear  of 

it  in  time? Quite  frankly,  I doubt  it 

I must  tell  you  that  some  of  our  mem- 
bers are  on  county  committees.  They 
might  inform  me,  but  'there  would  not 
be  'an  official  intimation.  I do  not  sup- 
pose we  should  be  consulted  on  a 
change  of  that  kind  much  before  i.t  hap- 
pens. I would  ask  y.ou,  ,is  there  any 
point  in  our  discussing  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  comprehensive  schools  in  Beck- 
enham? We  can  discuss  it,  but  we 
have  no  .powers  to  do  anything  about  it. 
That  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  would  like 
to  discuss.  Kent  had  that  matter  coming 
up  some  time  ago : whether  it  was 

brought  up  by  a member,  I do  not  know, 
but  I satw  if  .in  the  press. 

5884.  If  you  wanted  to  submit  views 
on  something  which  you  had  not  been 
asked  for  by  the  county  committee, 
wo  ul.d  .they  be  welcomed?  If  you  wanted 
to  have  a discussion  on  your  committee 
of  something  which  was  arousing  a good 
deal  of  interest  ,in  the  neighbourhood, 
would  you  submit  the  views  of  your 
committee — T .am  thinking  again  of  a 
general  point  of  policy — would  your 
views  be  welcomed  and  have  you  ways 

of  submitting  them? 1 have  no  doubt 

they  would  welcome  them  to  a certain 
degree,  but  to  What  extent  I really  do 
not  know.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  say 
that.  I do  .not  know  of  a case  where 
it  has  happened. 

5885.  Supposing  the  excepted  districts 
of  the  county,  without  any  pre-conceived 
planning,  all  discussed  the  question  of 
comprehensive  schools.  If  they  all 
passed  resolutions  and  sent  them  to  the 
county,  half  of  them  saying  they 
would  like  them  and  half  of  them  saying 
they  would  hate  them — would  the  county 
council  be  pleased  with  thia't?  They 
would  at  any  rate  .know  what  .the  county 

thought. Alderman  Parkin  : the  thing 

is  impossible.  We  have  the  Kent 
Boroughs  Association,  to  which  all  the 
56  authorities  do  belong,  and  that  would 
be  the  channel  in  Which  things  like  that 
would  operate. 

5886.  Sir  John  Wrigley : It  could  not 

happen? It  could  not  happen. 

5887.  So  you  could  not  discuss  a ques- 
tion ,of  policy? Oh  you  could  discuss 


a question  of  policy,  .but  I exclude  the 
likelihood  of  all  these  people  doing  ex- 
actly tihe  same  thing  at  the  same  time 
and  arriving  at  a different  .result.  If  there 
was  ,a  general  feeling  working  in  tihe 
county  i.t  is  something  which  would  be 
discussed  through  the  Kent  Borough 
Association,  which  meats  regularly,  and 
that  would  .be  the  channel  for  the  Kent 
County.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all,  if  we 
arrived  ait  any  conclusion  on  education 
or  anything  else,  the  Council  would  re- 
ceive i.t  most  politely.  They  are  always 
polite,  but  whether  effective  action  would 
be  taken  .is  another  matter. 

5888.  Yes,  it  would  .not  be  the  county 
council,  i.t  would  be  the  .organisation  of 
the  districts  which  would  prevent  the 

possibility  of  what  I suggested? Yes, 

indeed. 

5889.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I think  the 
question  of  immediate  action  always  fol- 
lowing is  rather  much  to  expect,  but 
would  there  be  discussion  between  them? 
Supposing  you  had  put  a case  very  well, 
would  the  county  arrange  for  there  to  be 
some  discussion  about  it  or  for  -the 
matter  to  be  pursued?  After  all,  the 

county  might  sometimes  be  right? 

Oh,  indeed.  The  Association  have  so 
much  more  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  county,  but  to  get  down  to 
arguing  round  the  table  takes  a very 
long  time.  In  my  opening  statement  I 
mentioned  tihe  school  in  Rectory  Road, 
and  that  took  about  three  and  a half 
years  before  we  got  down  to  discussions. 
Our  suggestions  are  always  received  very 
politely.  You  cannot  .imagine  anything 
more  gracious  than  .the  way  tihe 
county  deal  with  correspondence.  It  is 
the  lack  of  doing  something  quickly  that 
we  complain  about. 

5890.  Can  we  go  to  the  Association  for 

a moment.  Do  educational  questions 
ever  come  .up? Very  occasionally. 

5891 . Can  you  remember  anything  of 
interest  taving  come  up  one  way  or  the 

other? The  last  discussion  which  I 

remember  was  on  whether  or  not  the 
passion  for  uniformity  in  school  shape 
and  size  and  area  was  a good  thing  or 
a .bad  thing,  and  there  was  no  consensus 
of  opinion  among  the  representatives  as 
to  whether  it  was  a good  thing  or  a bad 
thing,  so  that  no  representations  at  all 
were  made. 

5892.  Thank  you  very  much.  I think 
that  does  give  the  answer  ito  some  of  ithe 
questions  that  I particularly  wanted  your 
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view  upon,  but  can  I go  back  very  -briefly 
to  the  budgeting  question  again?  When 
the  budget  is  put  forward  for  approval, 
■there  is  discussion,  ds  there,  between  the 

county  and  yourselves? Alderman 

Atkins:  We  prepare  the  estimates  and 
send  them  'forward  to  the  county. 

5893.  You  prepare  them  in  a pre- 
scribed form? Oh  yes,  in  a prescribed 

form. 

5894.  And  could  there  be  any  argu- 
ment or  discussion  on  it,  or  would  it 

normally  not  happen? Normally 

there  is  not.  It  comes  back  to  you  three 
months  'later  with,  amendments.  There 
may  be  some  discussion ; I do  not  know 
about  that. 

5895.  Does  the  form  of  your  budget 
leave  you  very  much  discretion?  Can  you 
do  much  interchanging  between  the 

heads? No. — Alderman  Parkin: 

None  at  all. — Alderman  Atkins : If  you 
mean  between  the  number  of  votes,  you 
cannot  do  that  at  all. 

5896.  What  sort  of  number  of  votes 

are  there? About  thirty. 

5897.  And  no  interchanging  between 

the  thirty  heads? No,  I mean  if  you 

have  a vote  for  primary,  you  cannot 
spend  it  on  secondary. 

5898.  That  ds  a big  thing,  but  say 

textbooks  and  exercise  books? Books 

and  stationery,  no:  what  is  down  for  it 
must  be  spendable. 

5899.  Sir  John  Wrigley : May  I ask 
a question  about  this,  because  the  Town 
Clerk  was  good  enough  to  let  us  have  a 
copy  of  the  way  in  which  your  estimates 
were  sent  in  on  education,  and  it  seemed 
to  fall  into  two  main  parts.  There  was 
first  of  all  a division  between  purposes — 
primary  schools,  secondary  schools,  play- 
ing fields,  aids  to  pupils,  and  that  sort 
of  thing — and  I take  it  you  cannot  alter 
any  of  those  heads  after  the  estimates 

have  been  approved? Mr.  Scougal : 

May  T say  we  cannot  transfer  from  any 
of  the  sub-heads,  never  mind  the  main 
heads,  and  the  sub-heads  amount  to 
several  hundreds. 

5900.  So  you  then  break  down 

primary  schools  and  secondary  schools 
and  all  the  other  items  into  a number 
of  internal  headings.  Can  you  not  alter 
any  of  those? No,  Sir. 

5901.  Now  although  I must  say  your 
estimating  seems  to  be  pretty  good,  it 
must  inevitably  happen  and  does  happen, 


from  the  figures  you  gave  last  year,  that 
most  of  those  items  do  in  fact  vary 
somewhat  from  the  estimate,  and  some- 
times appear  to  exceed  it.  What  is  the 
process  you  have  to  go  through  in  order 

to  get  that  legitimated? We  do 

make  application  for  a supplementary 
allowance  where  we  see  that  a heading 
of  expenditure  will  be  exceeded.  For 
example,  if  there  is  a wages  increase 
then  we  agree  an  increased  figure  with 
the  county  council. 

5902.  If  one  looks  at  the  lists  of 
headings  and  sub-headings,  those  varia- 
tions, as  one  would  expect,  seem  to  be 
very  numerous.  Everybody  knows  that 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  absolute 
precision,  and  therefore  does  it  not  mean 
quite  a bit  of  work  getting  these  minor 
differences  between  expenditure  and 

estimate  legitimatised? -I  do  not 

think  we  would  worry  about  minor 
differences,  but  these  sub-heads  of 
expenditure  can  be  very  closely  esti- 
mated, and  the  differences  are  not  very 
large  in  actual  practice. 

5903.  It  would  be  understood  between 
you  and  the  county  that  a minor  change 

did  not  require  approval? One 

would  not  worry  about  very  small  items, 
but  many  are  fixed  according  to  scales, 
for  example  books  and  apparatus,  etc. — 
we  have  to  keep  within  the  scale  which 
is  allowed. 

5904.  But  quite  a large  number  of 
these  individual  heads,  what  you  call  the 
probable  actual  expenditure  is  different 
from  the  estimate.  Sometimes,  in  fact 
mostly,  it  is  under ; but  quite  often  it  is 

over. Very  often,  Sir,  you  would  find 

if  there  was  any  substantial  difference 
the  county  council  have  been  informed 
about  it,  but  there  has  not  been  any 
actual  alteration  of  the  vote.  A lot  is 
done  by  telephoning  or  by  a letter. 

5905.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  And  most 

of  these  alterations  and  variations  would 
■be  of  a type  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  latitude  or  discretion  of  the  com- 
mittee? I take  it  they  are  mostly  on  the 
way  the  thing  works  out  in  the  course 
of  the  year? That  is  so. 

5906.  They  are  not  really  due  to  your 

committee’s  decisions? No. 

5907.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  I was  trying 
to  find  out  what  are  the  mechanics  of 
this  when  expenditure  is  in  excess  of 
the  estimate,  and  you  say  really  there 
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is  not  any  formal  agreement,  as  it  were, 
and  the  auditor  accepts  that,  1 suppose, 

does  he? Yes,  Sir;  it  does  happen 

that  when  the  final  figures  go  to  the 
county  we  get  afterwards  a letter 
pointing  out  a few  items  where  we  have 
exceeded  the  estimate,  if  the  county 
thinks  it  is  important. 

5908.  So  you  wait  for  them  to  raise 
it,  unless  it  is  some  change  where 
obviously  something  has  happened  which 
makes  it  necessary  for  you  to  make 

enquiries  before  you  do  it? That  is 

so,  but  those  we  would  not  take  up 
with  the  county  would  be  very  minor. 

5909.  And  at  the  end  of  the  year  you 

wait  for  them  to  raise  points? That 

is  so.  One  has  to  remember  that  we 
have  monthly  figures  showing  bow  we 
are  working  out  against  estimates,  so  we 
have  not  much  excuse  for  over-spending. 
—Alderman  Parkin:  The  Treasurer  has 
done  himself  less  than  justice.  It  would 
be  natural  and  proper,  and  indeed  he 
does  it,  whenever  there  is  something 
significant  he  notifies  the  county.  He 
does  not  sit  back  .in  his  chair  and  wait 
for  rockets  to  come. 

5910.  No,  these  are  things  where  there 
is  nothing  very  significant  but  where 
.there  are  changes  in  the  figure  at  the 

end  of  the  year. 1 doubt  whether  it 

is  very  significant.  Perhaps  the  final 
figure  is  a couple  of  .thousand  out  of  half 
a million,  but  when  we  come  to  the 
actual  as  compared  with  the  estimate, 
there  is  not  much  in  the  total. 

5911.  I agree  they  are  not  very  sub- 
stantial, but  there  are  changes.  The 
Treasurer  has  given  me  the  answer.  Now 
.there  are  two  points  I would  like  to 
raise  on  the  machinery  of  education  in 
an  excepted  district.  To  what  extent 
do  the  other  officers  of  the  council,  that 
is  other  than  the  Education  Officer,  who 
devotes  his  life  to  his  work — to  what 
extent  are  the  other  officers  of  the 
council,  shall  we  say,  used  by  the  county 
council  .in  connection  with  educational 
work?  Does  your  Borough  Engineer, 
for  instance,  play  any  part  in  this  in 

maintaining  and  building  schools? 

Mr.  Dove : Oh  yes,  Sir ; through  my 
department  and  the  small  direct  labour 
department,  we  do  the  whole  of  .the 
school  maintenance  and  we  have  done  a 
fairly  substantial  amount  of  what  you 
might  call  minor  improvement.  We  have 
not  so  far  built  specifically  any  schools, 


but  the  day-to-day  building  work  on  all 
the  schools  is  done  by  me  .through  my 
department. 

5912.  I see,  and  you  have  to  direot 

that? Oh  yes. — Mr.  Scougal : Could 

I say  that  the  Finance  Department  is 
used  in  relation  to  education  just  as  it 
is  used  in  relation  to  any  other  service, 
but  there  is  the  great  distinction  that 
the  major  functions  of  the  Finance 
Department  do  not  operate,  because  we 
are  not  required  .to  give  advice  on  the 
financial  effect  of  policy  proposals,  nor 
do  we  do  anything  by  way  of  controlling 
in  respect  of  education  matters  like 
that,  but  the  pure  accountancy  and 
financial  side  is  done  as  though  it  were 
an  operation  of  the  Beckenham  Borough 
Council. 

5913.  So  you  do  not  act  as  financial 

officer? That  is  so,  but  we  take  an 

interest  in  cost  control ; for  example, 
we  take  a big  interest  in  the  cost  of 
school  meals. 

5914.  Does  the  Education  Officer  go 

to  the  Town  Clerk  for  advice? Mr. 

Webster  Storr:  I think  his  view  is  that 
he  ought  to  go  to  the  oounty  council, 
but  he  does  from  time  to  time  come 
to  me  as  a matter  of  convenience, 
possibly  to  forecast  what  answer  he 
might  get  from  the  county. 

5915.  His  normal  practice  would  be 
to  keep  within  the  education  service? 

1 .think  it  depends  on  what  sort  of 

point  it  is.  On  a point  of  local  procedure 
he  would  come  to  me.  Frankly,  the 
points  on  which  he  comes  to  me  are 
not  very  substantial  ones,  because  'there 
is  very  little  of  substance  that  is  subject 
to  decision  at  our  level.  Obviously  any 
major  matter  has  to  go  to  the  council 
for  decision. 

5916.  He  comes  to  you  because  you 
are  colleagues  in  the  same  building? 

1 think  so. — Alderman  Atkins : And 

there  is  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
who  comes  into  this  ; he  plays  a part 
in  the  educational  life  of  the  borough. 

5917.  Yes,  we  shall  have  .to  have  a 
rather  longer  discussion  on  the  Medical 
Officer  later.  The  other  point  ds  one 
on  which  you  could  perhaps  just 
elaborate  a little.  T think  you  con- 
templated that  even  if  you  became  a 
inost-purpo9es  authority  there  were  some 
purposes — further  education  might  be 
one — which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
look  at  over  a wider  area  .than  a borough 
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.the  size  of  Beckenham.  1 wondered  if 
you  had  given  thought  to  what  was  the 
problem  in  education  which  you  would 
feel  ought  to  be  looked  at  over  a wider 

area. Alderman  Parkin : We  have  not 

given  any  detailed  thought  to  it  at  all, 
because  we  would  only  be  thinking  in 
a vacuum,  and  we  do  not  know  what 
the  shape  of  things  to  come  is.  We  start 
with  the  certain  knowledge  that  some 
of  the  wider  aspects  of  education  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  borough  council 
or  the  county  council,  or  even  bigger 
than  that.  There  must  be  at  several  levels 
a degree  of  co-operation.  When  we 
were  an  autonomous  authority  we  had 
Similar  problems  of  control,  and  We 
never  had  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
coming  to  agreement  with  the  other 
people  who  were  concerned.  In  order  to 
specialise  in  further  education,  the  county 
colleges  and  so  on  would  be  over  our 
head,  but  we  would  be  able  to  contribute 
our  proper  share  to  whichever  was  the 
right  authority,  whether  it  was  being  done 
jointly  by  co-operation  or  co-ordination. 
We  have  never,  in  practice,  found  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  reaching  a proper 
solution. 


5918.  Of  course,  some  of  these  services 
have  been  very  much  more  developed 
since  the  time  when  you  were  an 

autonomous  authority. Yes,  it  would 

be  idle  to  deny  that,  but  one  still  thinks 
of  some  of  the  things  in  the  educational 
world  which  have  not  been  done— .they 
have  no  county  college,  for  example, 
have  they? 

5919.  What  you  have  said  so  far  is 
that  you  believe  you  could  handle 
primary  education  as  you  used  to  do, 
and  that  you  could  handle  secondary 
education,  which  would  be  mainly  a 
borough  matter,  subject  to  some  criss- 
crossing of  the  boundaries,  but  you  have 
not  really  worked  out  how  to  play  your 
part  in  the  other  more  specialised  aspects 
of  education  to  the  best  of  your  ability? 

We  have  not  worked  it  out  in  the 

form  of  a detailed  scheme  We  have 
to  face  the  fact  that  it  would  be  a diffi- 
culty, and  there  are  some  aspects  here 
which  would  probably  be  above  the 
weight  of  Beckenham  alone,  or 
Beckenham  jointly  with  others,  but  we 
are  quite  satisfied  there  are  ways  and 
means  of  co-ordination  to  overcome  the 
problem.  This  is  not  the  problem  wluch 
is  delineated  by  the  area  of  Beckenham 
as  it  may  be  in  the  future.  Even  the 


county  is  not  big  enough  for  these  things. 
One  has  to  be  prepared,  if  one  is 
autonomous,  to  be  faced  with  this  and 
make  one’s  contribution  towards  what- 
ever is  being  done  by  a combined  group. 
We  are  not  seeking  powers  without 
responsibilities.  We  have  always  been 
willing  to  accept  both,  and  we  will  be  in 
the  future. 


Sir  John  Wrigley:  May  we  now  pass 
to  the  question  of  health  services  and 
also  welfare  and  children,  which  we 
generally  regard  as  one  group? 

5920.  Miss  Johnston : Before  1948  I 
think  you  were  operating  personal  health 
services  in  Beckenham? Indeed. 


5921.  At  that  time  were  the  services 
you  operated  quite  separate  from  the 

school  health  service? -It  was  worked, 

of  course,  combined  under  the  medical 
officer.  The  responsibility  was  the  same, 
but  we  had  separate  staff  for  it. 

5922.  Just  supposing  the  change  made 

was  that  the  personal  health  services 
were  transferred  back  to  you  in  respect 
of  education  in  the  county,  what  would 
your  view  be  about  where  school  health 
services  should  be  placed?  It  is  one 
of  the  problems  which  would  certainly 
arise. I think  the  school  health  ser- 

vices should  be  the  direct  responsibility 
of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  We 
cannot  have  a divided  allegiance  in  these 
things.  All  these  health  services  should 
be  under  a common  head  and  -the 
extent  that  -he  would  have  to  split  up  his 
internal  organisation  to  have  separate 
officers  dealing  with  separate  aspects 
depends  very  much  on  the  size  of  the 
group. 

5923.  I think  you  are  in  an  area  com- 

prising north-west  Kent  for  the  county 
health  services? Yes. 


5924.  And  how  many  representatives 

do  you  have  in  the  area  itself? We 

have  three  representatives,  but  one  must 
be  quite  frank  about  this — Miss  Moore 
might  want  to  add  something  on  this— 
■there  is  nothing  more  frustrating  than 
for  anyone  to  sit  for  Area  No.  7 Com- 
mittee for  Health.  It  is  a committee 
which  has  no  local  contact  at  aU.  Ur 
Edwards,  our  local  Medical  Officer  or 
Health,  knows  nothing  of  wha.t  they  do. 
He  is  not  allowed  to  attend  their  meet- 
ings and  he  is  not  advised  of  the  con- 
sequences of  what  is  decided.  Tn 
Council  sees  no  minutes.  As  regards 
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the  members  who  go  along  to  the  meet- 
ings, I have  not  been  myself — but  it  can 
be  said  that  it  is  very  frustrating,  and 
it  was  only  a sense  of  duty  which  kept 
Miss  Moore  on  the  committee.  Most 
of  the  members  from  Beckenham  have 
resigned  literally  in  disgust,  because  they 
felt  they  were  wasting  their  time  attend- 
ing the  meetings.  Perhaps  Miss  Moore 
might  like  to  add  something  to  that. — 
Miss  Moore : The  committee  meets  four 
times  a year.  There  are  three  members, 
mainly  from  the  various  districts,  so  that 
really  and  truly  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
stjll  too  large  for  the  members  of  the 
committee  to  have  a real  knowledge  of 
the  area.  Whenever  there  is  anything 
major  to  be  looked  at  we  usually  appoint 
a sub-committee  of  the  members  who 
live  in  that  particular  district.  That  is 
the  only  way  to  cope.  Otherwise  the 
remaining  members  really  do  not  know 
what  they  are  talking  about,  and  so  we 
have  to  divide  in  that  way.  I have  been 
to  meetings  where  the  array  of  officers 
have  far  outnumbered  the  number  of 
members:  I shudder  to  think  of  the 
money  that  has  to  be  spent  on  their 
fares  and  transport.  Quite  a lot  of 
them  come  from  Maidstone  up  to 
Bromley,  and  the  agenda  itself,  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  thing,  is  mostly  a 
case  of  officers  reporting  on  what  has 
been  done  or  of  the  committee  confirm- 
ing the  chairman’s  action.  The  amount 
of  work  one  can  actually  do  is  really 
negligible.  If  there  is  a question  asked 
which  needs  information  and  the  officer 
does  not  have  it,  it  has  to  wait  till  the 
next  meeting,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  member  may  have  forgotten  all 
about  it  or  the  officer  may  have  for- 
gotten. I have  come  across  times  when 
a member  says,  “I  think  I asked  about 
so  and  so  four  months  ago — what  about 
it?”  So  that  length  of  time  is  really  a 
great  problem.  The  other  thing  is,  of 
course,  the  difficulty  that  we  cannot  go 
to  our  own  medical  officer  on  anything, 
and  when  local  people  come  to  you  and 
want  to  know  what  they  shall  do,  you 
have  to  think  to  yourself— after  all,  we 
are  only  lay  people  and  not  experts — 

“ Is  this  something  for  the  Medical 
Officer  or  is  it  County?”  You  fre- 
quently have  to  refer  the  enquirer  to  the 
Town  Hall  if  you  are  uncertain,  as  you 
may  well  be,  and  when  they  get  there 
the  Medical  Officer  may  say,  “ I am 
sorry,  it  is  not  anything  to  do  with  me  : 
it  is  the  county.”  It  is  frustrating,  and 


the  way  people  think  you  are  not 
efficient  when  truly  you  just  cannot  help 
it.  At  one  time  the  whole  committee 
resigned : that  brought  County  down  to 
us,  but  there  are  very  few  members  on 
that  committee  now,  and  I have  stuck 
to  my  place  out  of  sheer  obstinacy  and 
trying  to  give  a pin  prick  to  the  County 
if  possible. 

5925.  You  say  there  are  a good  many 
officers  there.  The  Assistant  Medical 

Officers  are  not  on  it,  are  they? 

You  have  a number  of  welfare  officers. 
There  are  so  many  officers  in  the 
ambulance  service ; so  many  officers  in 
the  old  people’s  service  ; so  many  officers 
in  the  home  help  service,  and  so  on. 
The  officers  concerned  with  all  those 
various  functions  for  each  district  are 
there. 

5926.  I see. And  when  it  is  a case 

of  dealing  with  appeals  we  usually  form 
a small  sub-committee,  probably  three 
members  ; and  there  always  we  have  a 
massive  array  of  officers  and  the  mem- 
bers who  have  to  decide  on  the  appeal — 
each  officer  according  to  the  district  from 
which  the  appeal  has  come. 

5927.  Sir  John  Wrigley : What  are  the 
appeals  about — mainly  on  payment? 

Yes,  payment  for  home  help 

services,  and  so  on. 

5928.  Miss  Johnston : Has  the  sub- 
committee any  power  to  spend  money? 
No. 

5929.  Supposing  there  is  a strong  feel- 
ing in  Beckenham  that  a clinic  was  in- 
adequate and  needed  rebuilding  or 
extending,  would  you  put  that  up 
through  the  area  committee  to  the 

County? Yes,  that  would  be  the  way 

it  would  go,  and  we  have  three  votes  on 
a committee  of  18. 

5930.  Yes,  but  are  those  the  sorts  of 

things  that  come  up? 1 cannot  ever 

remember  it  happening,  no Alderman 
Parkin:  I can  give  an  actual  example 
there.  One  of  the  clinics  in  Beckenham 
was  inadequately  heated.  It  took  three 
winters  after  the  complaint  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  proper  quarter  before  it 
was  put  right.  Meantime  the  ladies  who 
went  there  every  week  took  blankets 
with  them.  What  happened  to  the 
babies  when  they  were  undressed  and 
being  weighed — they  were  just  cold. 

5931.  Where  are  the  headquarters  of 

the  area? Our  committee  meetings 

are  held  at  Bromley  Municipal  Offices, 
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that  being  a reasonable  journey  for 
most  of  the  members  presumably. 

5932.  There  is  no  one  main  area 

office  in  the  area? Alderman 

Parkin : In  Westmoreland  Road, 

Bromley. — Dr.  Edwards.  The  actual 
office  of  the  officer  concerned  is,  of 
course,  in  Sidcup  Hill.  That  is  the 
area  .Medical  Officer  concerned.  We  are 
talking  about  the  committee  meetings 
and  where  they  are  held. 

5933.  There  is  actually  an  area  office? 
— — The  area  office  is  at  Sidcup  Hill,  in 
Sidcup,  and  some  of  the  area  officers. 
Previously  the  home  helps  were  in  the 
Town  Hall  and  they  have  now  moved 
out  for  accommodation  reasons,  and  are 
now  about  a mile  away ; and  the  district 
officer  Is  the  former  relieving  officer.  He 
was  a duly  authorised,  officer,  who  is 
to  some  extent  responsible  for  the 
organisation  of  these  services  in  the 
borough  of  Beckenham. 

5934.  Sir  John  Wrigley : But  he  does 

not  run  these  health  committee  meet- 
ings, does  he? 1 do  not  know 

whether  he  attends  the  area  committee 
meetings. 

5935.  Miss  Johnston : Who  clerks  the 

area  committee  meetings? Miss 

Moore:  It  is  usually  the  representative 
of  Mr.  Bishop  at  Maidstone — the 
County  Council. 

5936.  I see,  yes ; but  the  actual  resi- 
dents in  Beckenham  can  apply  some- 
where in  the  area  for  all  the  services? 

Alderman  Parkin : They  can  apply 

at  one  of  three  addresses  and  hope  they 
may  be  right.  They  can  go  to  an 
address  in  Beckenham,  yes. 

5937.  Do  you  get  a lot  of  enquiries 

at  the  Town  Hall? A fair  number. 

J would  mot  say  a lot,  but  of  course  they 
are  general  enquiries  from  people  in 
trouble,  and  there  is  no  more  dreadful 
thing  in  those  circumstances  than  to 
have  to  send  them  away  somewhere  else, 
because  they  come  to  the  place  where 
they  think  is  a focal  point  for  their 
enquiries,  and  not  only  can  we  not  give 
them  the  needed  answer  but  we  have  to 
send  them  to  another  address  to  make 
an  application.  We  have  to  wash  our 
hands  of  them  because  we  have  no 
influence  on  these  services.  We  cannot 
say  to  Dr.  -Edwards  that  he  can  do  any- 
thing about  these  things. 


5938.  And  yet  he  is  partly  employed 

by  the  County? Yes,  they  pay  a 

fraction  of  his  salary. 

5939.  For  so  many  sessions — is  that 

the  way  it  goes? Dr.  Edwards: 

Well,  I am  employed  for  three-elevenths 
of  my  time  on  environmental  health 
services.  The  remaining  eight-elevenths 
is  divided  between  the  school  services 
and  a certain  portion  under  the  National 
Health  Act ; four-elevenths  of  the  eight- 
elevenths  are  spent  in  child  clinics.  I 
find  that  while  it  does  undoubtedly  give 
me,  as  a Medical  Officer  of  Health,  a 
very  good  picture  of  problems  in  child 
welfare  that  affect  the  borough,  it  also 
takes  me  away  from  the  Town  Hall  far 
too  much,  and  I get  enquiries  when  I 
am  away  and  have  to  deal  with  them 
when  I get  back  again. 

5940.  -Is  there  a County  Assistant 
Medical  Officer  in  charge  of  these  at 

Bromley? That  is  true:  an  Assistant 

County  Medical  Officer. 

5941.  Is  he  also  in  the  Town  Hall? 

He  is  in  Sidcup  at  the  area  offices, 

and  he  does  various  clinics  around  that 
area. 

5942.  I see,  but  who  looks  after  the 
services  which  are  operated  in  Becken- 
ham? Does  each  one  look  after  itself, 

the  health  visitors,  the  home  helps? 

No,  there  is  a home  help  organiser, 
There  are  50  home  helps,  and  10  of 
ithem  are  whole-time.  Their  duties 
cover  Beckenham  and  tPenge.  The 
health  visitors  are  only  Beckenham. 
They  are  stationed  in  the  Town  Hall, 
but  the  home  helps  are  stationed  in  an- 
other part  of  the  borough,  and  the 
supervision  of  the  health  visitors  is  done 
In  this  way  largely.  The  County  has  a 
chief  superintendent  of  health  visitors, 
and  she  has  deputies,  and  the  deputies 
come  and  periodically  check  that  the 
health  visitors  are  carrying  out  their 
work.  They  cover  a very  large  area 
and  they  do  that  very  thoroughly.  In 
my  opinion  that  is  an  excellent  part  of 
their  work.  I think  -in  many  ways  the 
services  in  Kent  are  excellent,,  especially 
the  ambulance  service.  But  I see  the 
difficulty  when  there  is  illness  as  regards 
the  supervisor  or  .the  deputy,  when  there 
are  immediate  problems  that  have  to 
be  dealt  with,  and  quite  often  they  are 
on  their  own  and  quite  often  they  have 
to  -take  their  own  decisions  in  the  matter, 
or  else  get  on  the  telephone  to 
Maidstone. 
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5943.  But  has  the  Area  Medical 

Officer  nothing  to  do  with  health 
visitors? 'Indeed  he  has.  They  nor- 

mally should,  contact  the  Area  Medical 
Officer  if  they  can  get  in  touch  with 
him,  'but  I should  think  they  tend  to 
regard  their  problems  as  not  medical 
but  more  as  regards  health  visitors,  and 
they  try  to  get  in  touch  with  one  of 
their  own  colleagues  at  County  Hall. 

5944.  Suppose  one  of  your  health 
inspectors  found  an  old  person  obviously 
needing  removal  to  an  old  people’s  home, 

or  needing  attention  of  some  kind? 

They  would  probably  report  the  matter 
to  me  and  then  I would  normally  get 
in  touch  probably  with  one  of  the  health 
visitors,  as  they  are  practically  in  the 
next  office  to  me— iif  it  was  an  urgent 
matter.  If  it  was  a less  urgent  matter 
I would  probably  ring  up  the  Medical 
Officer.  I have  to  make  a choice  at 
times. 

5945.  Sir  John  Wrigley : In  which 
capacity  would  you  regard  yourself  as 

doing  that? Well,  Sir,  that  is  another 

problem! 

5946.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Any  dis- 
cussion with  the  hospital  authorities  or 
any  other  body  would  be  done  from 
the  area  office — such  a case  as  has  been 
mentioned — that  would  be  done  by  the 
area  officer  and  not  by  you?  I mean 
the  sort  of  thing  Miss  Johnston  had  in 
mind,  where  an  old  person  presents  a 
problem — should  they  be  in  hospital, 
should  a staff  be  needed  to  do  more  for 
them  in  the  home  or  institution? — dis- 
cussions of  that  sort  would  be  done  by 

the  area  officer  and  not  by  you? 

Alderman  Parkin : I was  dealing  with 
such  a case  a fortnight  ago,  and  the 
area  officer  was  concerned. 

5947.  So  that  it  has  to  be  done  in 

Sidcup  and  not  in  Beckenham? Dr. 

Edwards : I would  probably  know  about 
the  environmental  conditions  in  that 
home.  My  inspectors  would  report  on 
the  state  of  it.  The  Area  Medical 
Officer  is  responsible  for  the  admission 
of  an  old  person  to  the  old  people’s 
home  in  a medical  classification.  In 
co-operation  with  the  various  officers,  I 
would  have  to  get  that  person  investi- 
gated in  order  to  find  out  whether  they 
were  suitable  to  go  into  an  old  persons’ 
home. 

5948.  But  there  are  places,  you  see, 
where  regardless  of  where  the  seat  of 
authority  lies,  there  may  be  a suitable 


hospital  for  old  people  in  the  borough, 
an  institution  in  the  borough,,  and  so  on* 
and  therefore  there  can  be  pretty  good’ 
local  discussions  by  the  people  who 
know  the  case.  Often  they  can  fix  up 
the  thing  and  get  it  authorised.  Can  that 

happen  in  Beckenham? No,  I do 

not  think  it  can  in  the  ordinary  way. 
■If  an  old  person  declines  to  go  into  a 
hospital  the  local  practitioner  can  get 
in  touch  with  the  geriatric  specialist:  he 
comes  into  the  picture.  If  there  is  any 
social  reason,  myself  and  the  Medical 
Officer  come  into  it,  but  on  purely 
medical  grounds  it  is  purely  between 
the  local  practitioner  and  the  geriatric 
specialist.  At  present  I do  not  know 
of  any  committee:  there  is  nothing  on 
the  lines  which  you  have  in  mind.  Such 
things  do  not  exist. 

5949.  Is  there  a hospital  in  Beckenham 

which  has  a lot  of  geriatric  cases? 

The  hospitals  actually  are  in  Bromley 
(the  Lennard  Hospital),  Orpington  and 
Farnborough. 

5950.  You  are  not  Medical  Officer  for 

Bromley  as  well? There  is  a Medical 

Officer  in  Bromley. 

5951.  But  you  are  a full-time  medical 

officer  for  Beckenham? Yes. 

5952.  i Miss  Johnston : Supposing  we 
have  another  sort  of  case  where  one  of 
your  health  inspectors  found  a house  in 
a terrible  condition  because  the  mother 
had  deserted  and  the  father  could  not 
manage  the  children,  what  action  would 

be  taken  there? 1 think  the  health 

inspector  would  report  that  to  me  and 
the  information  would  be  passed  on  to 
the  health  visitors.  It  is  an  emergency 
case,  and  I should  think  I probably 
would  deal  with  it  as  an  emergency  with 
whatever  health  visitor  happened  to  be 
in  the  building  at  the  time ; and  then  I 
would  contact  the  other  officer  at  Sidcup 
and  tell  him  what  I had  done. 

5953.  You  would  not  contact  the 

children’s  officer? No,  I would  not. 

5954.  The  health  visitor  would  do  that, 

I suppose? The  health  visitor  would 

probably  contact  the  children’s  officer  for 
North-West  Kent. 

5955.  Sir  John  Wrigley : You  would 
put  it  into  the  county  machine  at  the 
point  which  is  the  easiest  contact  for  you, 
would  you,  and  which  has  some  interest? 
Yes. 

5956.  Miss  Johnston  : But  is  there  any 
sort  of  co-ordinating  committee  in  the 
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area  to  deal  with  families  which  have  got 

mto  difficulties? Alderman  Parkin  • 

Not  to  our  knowledge. — Dr.  Edwards- 
There  is  a committee  to  deal  with  prob- 
lem families,  on  which  the  co-ordinating 
officer  sits. 

5.957.  What  committee  would  that  be 

a local  area? That  is  an  area  com- 

mittee, yes. 

5958.  Would  your  housing  officer  sit  on 

that? No,  I should  not  think  so. — 

Alderman  Atkins'.  There  is  a boarding 
out  sub-committee  of  the  main  children’s 
committee  of  the  Council.  This  Com- 
mittee is  composed  of  members  from 
Beckenham,  Bromley,  Penge,  Orpington 
and  Sidcup,  and  deals  with  the  care  of 
children.  Is  that  what  you  are  referring 
to?  There  is  a boarding-out  committee 
which  meets  once  a fortnight  at  Bromley. 

5959.  Do  your  representatives  on  that 

committee  find  it  worthwhile? Miss 

Moore : I gave  that  one  up  and  stuck  to 
the  other! — Alderman  Atkins-.  As  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  I am  not  in  a 
position  to  express  an  opinion! 

5960.  I expect  you  have  seen  in  the 
evidence  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  that 
as  regards  undertaking  the  full  health 
work  of  a local  authority  they  consider 
100,000  is  the  absolute  minimum.  I 

gather  you  would  disagree  with  that? 

Alderman  Parkin  : I think  it  is  com- 
pletely doctrinaire,  and  there  is  no  virtue 
in  100,000  at  all.  In  some  cases  it  may 
be  too  few  and  in  others  too  many.  We 
think  in  Beckenham  that  75,000  is  a nice 
round  number. 

5961 . When  you  were  running  it  your- 
selves, did  you  have  enough  people  to 
employ  supervisory  staff  ; did  you  have  a 
superintendent  health  visitor,  and  so  on? 

No,  I doubt  whether  our  staff  was  as 

elaborate  as  that,  but  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  really  the  eating.  The  services 
worked  satisfactorily  and  the  people  were 
pleased  with  them.  It  does  not  work  so 
satisfactorily  today. 

5962.  You  say  the  services  are  good 
but  you  think  that  people  are  less  pleased 

with  them  to-day? They  are  less 

pleased  with  them  today  because  they 
find  it  more  difficult  to  get  help  when 
they  need  it  promptly.  I am  interested 
in  the  case  of  an  old  lady  who  is  in  one 
of  our  alms  houses.  She  is  completely 
senile,  not  in  the  medical  sense,  but  she 
eats  when  she  thinks  she  will:  she  has 
fallen  on  the  gas  stove  and  almost  set 


fif®  t0  the  alms  houses,  and  the  other 
old  ladies  are  desperately  anxious  lest 
there  should  be  a more  serious  incident 
m the  future.  This  building  is  an  his- 
torical monument,  but  we  simply  cannot 
get  anyone  to  move  to  get  that  old  lady 
the  treatment  she  needs.  We  have  met 
the  Alms  Houses  Association  and  the 
chanties,  all  the  necessary  bodies — and 
at  least  two  months  after  we  began  the 
old  lady  is  still  there,  and  the  danger  is 
not  only  to  herself  but  to  the  other  old 
ladies  living  in  the  alms  houses.  That  is 
the  sort  of  thing  which  could  not  have 
happened  when  Beckenham  was  an  old 
people  s authority. 

5963. . Are  there  enough  old  people’s 

homes  in  Beckenham? Yes,  we  have 

Durham  House. 

5964.  So  the  old  people  can  stay  in 

Beckenham? Oh  indeed.  It  is  a very 

nice  home,  very  well  run;  but  there 
must  be  a delay  in  getting  people  in. 
People  realise  there  is  not  any  surplus 
accommodation. 

5965.  Under  the  Children’s  Act,  1944, 
if  you  were  a borough  you  would  be  re- 
quired to  have  a children’s  committee 
and  a children’s  officer,  but  I see  from 
some  figures  supplied  to  us  by  Kent 
County  Council  that  there  are  only  four- 
teen  children  in  care  in  Beckenham, 
which  IS  very  creditable.  However,  I 
think  it  would  raise  certain  difficulties  if 

you  were  a county  borough. It  would 

certainly  be  ironical  if  we  were  pre- 
vented from  being  a county  borough 
because  we  were  the  sort  of  district  which 
generally  did  not  have  the  problems  to 
necessitate  a large  staff. 

5966.  Would  you  co-operate  with  other 

boroughs? Oh  yes,  certainly  the  chil- 

dren must  be  looked  after,  but  if  condi- 
tions in  Beckenham  were  such  we  would 
regard  it  as  utter  futility  to  employ  an 
officer  to  waste  his  time  on  such  a small 
problem.  We  would  be  willing  to  do  it 
in  co-operation  with  someone  else. 

5967.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Perhaps  we 
might  pass  on  to  the  other  services.  On 
housing,  may  I just  raise  a point  which 
follows  on  this  question  of  the  provi- 
sion of  homes  for  old  people  by  the 
County  Council— have  you  in  Becken- 
ham, as  a housing  authority,  provided 

houses  specially  for  old  people? 

Indeed  we  have  done  that  in  two  places. 
Many  years  ago  we  provided  housing 
for  old  people  in  Beckenham ; we  have 
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provided  houses  for  old  people  in  West 

Wickham,  and  we  have  Provided  houses 

fox  old  people  in  the  Coney  Hall  area 
We  have  at  the  moment  a scheme  of 
conversion  of  some  large  and  pleasant 
houses,  with  the  addthon  of  wings to 
them  in  order  to  provide  further 
accommodation  for  old  people.  We 
formed  a special  committee  and  we  call 
all  the  special  associations  which  may 
be  interested  in  old  people  into  con- 
sultation to  get  as  complete  a list  as 
we  can.  We  have  been  quite  forth- 
coming  in  our  approach  to  the  old 
people  We  are  now  arranging  for 
some  property  down  towards  our 
Penge  boundary  in  Newlands  Park  to  be 
converted  into  an  old  Pf°Pj®s 
I think  it  has  been  done  by  the  Hearth 
and  Home  Society.  We  lend  them  the 
money.  Of  comse  it  is  Government 
money,  and  we  have  a call  on  certain 
of  the  rooms.  We  are  also  getting  a 
subsidy  from  the  county  council,  who 
would  also  have  a call  on  accommo- 
dation. We  are  doing  our  best  to  see 
that  the  amount  of  accommodation  is 
enough  to  balance  the  problem.  We 
really  believe  there  is  a certain  aluount 
of  loose  talk  about  the  size  of  the 
problem.  Many  people  think  it  is 
bigger  than  it  is.  Our  enquiries  show 
at  present  that  the  accommodation  we 
have  and  will  have  will  be  enough  to 
cater  satisfactorily  for  all  the  old  people 
we  are  likely  to  require  accommodation 
for. 

5968.  Is  this  accommodation  where 

the  people  look  after  themselves?.' 

In  some  eases,  yes.  In  the  Hearth  and 
Home  and  the  neiw  places  we  are 
putting  up  there  will  be  a warden  to 
assist  them.  We  are  in  agreement  with 
the  basic  principle  that  it  is  worthwhile 
to  keep  ageing  people  out  of  a home 
for  the  helpless  as  long  as  we  can.  One 
wants  to  put  them  into  accommodation 
where  there  might  be  marginal  assist- 
ance, by  communal  feeding  and  for  odd 
jobs,  which  delays  their  entry  into  fully 
organised  'homes  where  they  are  looked 
after  completely  as  long  as  possible.  We 
think  that  method  is  not  only  more 
humanitarian  but  also  cheaper.  i W® 
think  the  old  people  like  to  maintain 
as  much  independence  as  they  can  up 
to  the  last  possible  moment. 

5969.  With  some  of  them,  no  doubt 
they  will  remain  in  that  kind  of  accom- 
modation practically  until  they  die: 
with  others  iShey  will  come  to  a stage 


when  they  need  much  more  care  and 
attention.  Logically  then,  they  should 
pass  to  an  institution,  to  the  welfare 
stage.  Has  that  happened,  or  does  it 

happen? 1 am  not  aware  of  any  case 

of  it  happening. 

5970.  There  would  be  a contact 
somewhere  between  you  and  the  County 

if  that  were  the  appropriate  action? 

I am  sure.  It  may  be  .that  you  have 
to  establish  an  irregular  contact  which 
is  not  laid  down  by  protocol,  but  it 
certainly  would  be  done. 

5971.  Now  on  housing  generally,  do 
you  regard  Beckenham  as  an  area  which 
is  just  about  self-supporting  in  this  way 
— in  that  you  should  be  able  to  provide 
for  your  own  needs  within  your  own 
borough  and  would  not  regard  your- 
selves as  a place  in  which  anyone  else 

should  come  to  provide  houses? 

Indeed  we  cannot  possibly  be  an 
importing  authority  in  that  sense. 

5972.  Do  you  need  to  he  an  export- 
ing authority  at  all? 1 should  not 

have  thought  so,  and  anybody  who  tries 
to  forecast  population  tendencies  is 
proved  to  be  wrong  in  the  next  genera- 
tion, but  we  have  remained  fairly  static 
round  about  75,000.  Of  course  that 
would  mean  in  effect  we  could  not  pro- 
vide housing  for  the  children  of  our 
own  people,  but  that  is  not  a problem 
which  is  any  trouble  at  all  because  the 
people  tend  to  move  out  and  find  homes 
elsewhere.  But  'we  have  remained 
remarkably  steady  with  our  75,000 
people. 

5973.  Perhaps  this  is  partly  a question 
of  planning,  but  it  has  important  reper- 
cussions on  housing.  What  does  your 
future  development  plan  for  Beckenham 
contemplate?  Does  it  contemplate  that 
any  large  sections  of  the  district  will 
require  to  be  completely  re-developed, 
or  is  it  just  a case  of  gradual  change? 

Probably  of  gradual  re-development, 

but  we  have  one  major  area,  the  area 
of  the  Cator  Estate,  where  there  are 
about  20  miles  of  un-made  roads,  and 
large  Victorian  houses  not  yet  obsolete, 
which  of  course  are  doomed  for  con- 
version  into  flats  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
That  area  in  the  end  will  require  com- 
plete  re-development.  It  is  a difficult 
area  because  the  wide  spacious  roads 
and  gardens  are  all  of  them  purpose- 
expired.  That  is  a problem  which  will 
probably  not  be  acute  for  20  or  30 
years,  but  it  will  face  our  successors, 
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and  on  curLem  thought  we  would  not 
think  the  time  is  appropriate:  at  some 
time  that  area  would  need  to  be 
acquired. 

. 5?74;  ^ would  probably  be  necessary 
to  build  smaller  houses,  or  blocks  of 
Hats/  Yes,  one  contemplates  re- 
development and  the  abandonment  of 
the  present  services,  which  would  be  in 
the  wrong  places.  We  are  doing  our 
utmost  to  restrict  that  to  the  smallest 
possible  quantity.  Of  course  the  people 
we  turn  down  for  back-land  development 
have  the  right  of  appeal,  and  when  they 
appeal  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about 
d-  So  far,  we  have  been  more  or  less 
able  to  sustain  our  policy  that  there 
should  not  be  back-land  development 
which  would  prevent  ultimate  re- 
development of  land  which  needs 
developing. 

597 5.  But  this  would  still  be  a .com- 

pletely residential  area  eventually,  would 
it? Oh  yes. 

5976.  Sir  Charles  Morris : You  said 
there  were  22,000  -houses  in  the  borough 
Have  many  of  the  22,000  new  houses 
been  built  since  the  war?  You  rather 
gave  the  impression  that  the  houses  dam- 
aged by  Hitler  were  largely  put  in  order. 

Yes,  we  had  a record,  not  that  we 

are  so  very  proud  of  it,  that  about 
20,000  of  our  22,000  houses  were 
damaged. 

5977.  Did  you  have  to  build  afresh? 

A -mixture  of  both  -methods.  A large 
amount  was  destroyed  but  all  that  has 
been  restored,  and  in  addition  to  that 
there  has  -been  the  infilling  referred  to 
by  Abercrombie.  The  gaps  have  been 
filled  in  and  there  have  -been  sites  which 
have  come  into  the  market  since.  There 
is  a large  site,  the  Abbey  School.  There 
buildings  were  bought  by  the  Gas  Coun- 
cil and  then  when  the  Gas  Council  de- 
cided they  did  not  want  the  site  because 
of  internal  reorganisation  -we  -bought  it 
for  housing  purposes.  But  that  is  the 
sort  of  development  which  only  occurs 
fortuitously,  and  we  have  bad,  certainly 
fox  25  years  and  no  doubt  longer,  a 
very  strong  policy  of  protecting  open 
spaces.  We  came  to  an  agreement  long 
before  the  war  with  the  owners  of  private 
sports  clubs — a sort  of  gentleman’s  agree- 
ment— that  if  they  did  not  sell  off  their 
land  for  development  we  would  not  try  to 
take  it  fro-m  them  compulsorily.  This  has 
worked  very  well,  and  we  have  between 
one-fifth  and  one-quarter  of  our  area  still 
under  grass. 


5978.  ,Do  you  know  how  many  of  the 
houses  have  been  built  since  the  war — 
1 do  not  mean  exact  numbers — is  there 
quite  a lot  of  house  building  going  on 

just  now? -Relatively  not  a lot.  We 

have  no  large  estates  and  no  possibility 
of  them.  We  are  built  up. — Mr.  Dove: 
I do  not  remember  the  figures,  -but  I 
would  have  thought  that  since  the  war 
■by  and  large  municipal  development 
probably  resulted  in  two  and  a half 
thousand  houses. 


5979.  Out  of  22,000? Yes,  but  in 

addition  some  of  the  houses  of  course 
have  been  divided  into  flats. 

5980.  So  some  of  them  are  new  units, 
and  there  is  not  a great  deal  of  new 
housing  going  on  either  in  infilling  or 

• ■ • No,  there  is  .primarily  no  room 

for  neiw  houses.  .We  are  literally  fully 
developed,  but  there  is  infilling  of  roads 
which  had  not  reached  their  full  develop- 
ment before  the  war.  As  regards  the 
Cator  Estate,  where  you  will  get  the 
large  Victorian  house  being  converted 
into  three  flats,  the  flats  themselves  being 
far  too  unwieldy — that  house  is  taken 
down  and  a new  block  put  on  it,  which 
probably  has  six. 

5981.  Is  there  a lot  of  that  going  on? 
Well  it  is  growing. 

5982.  And  that  will  go  on? 1 think 

it  will. 


5983.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Assuming 
you  retain  your  green  belt,  which  I 
assume  is  a firm  object  of  policy,  any 
increase  in  the  number  of  separate 
homes  will  either  be  by  the  conversion 
of  a single  large  house  into  a number 
of  flats  or  'by  the  pulling  down  of  larger 
houses  and  the  utilisation  of  land  for  a 
larger  number  of  units  than  were  on  it 

before?- Alderman  Parkin  : That 

summarises  it  perfectly. 

5984.  Sir  Charles  Morris : And  both 
those  are  going  on  for  a number  of 

years? That  is  the  natural  tendency 

which  we  have  developed. 

5985.  Sir  John  Wrigley : On  planning, 

there  is  only  one  point,  or  perhaps  two 
-points,  that  I wanted  to  ask.  There  is 
this  question  of  the  Greater  London 
Plan.  As  you  know,  plans  have  been 
made  by  the  County  and  County  Council 
based  on  the  Abercrombie  Plan.  What 
do  you  suggest  should  be  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  revision,  as  it  might  be,  of 
the  existing  plan  or  the  making  of  a new 
plan — where  would  you  suggest  that  re- 
sponsibility should  lie? 1 do  not  want 
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to  appeal  evasive  on  this,  but  it  is  per- 

someflhng5  bigger  ton  that.  There > has 
to  be  a governmf  »e  as^to^h^ 

HSfi 

"“ru?Ssr£*.ss 
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5986.  Who  d°  y°u  s"Sgest  sho,t!ldt  ^ 

responsible  and  how  do ; you  *mk  it 
should  be  done?-— I hinK  u mu  ^ 

% act  more 
Sly.  It  is  no  good  handing  down  a 
dedsion  on  a plan  four  years  after  an 
inquiry  and  the  year  before  another 
review  is  due.  The  fundamental  deci- 
sfJns  require  to  be  taken.  The  only 
difficulty  is  that  we  do  not  know  wheth 
there  is  to  be  an  A,  B,  C,  or  u img 
road.  They  only  speculate  there  might 
be  something.  The  Greater  London  Plan 
raised  hopes  in  our  minds,  and  after  that 
Whitehall  made  cryptic  statements  which 
did  not  help  us  at  all.  What  « necessary 
is,  if  one  is  to  have  a sensible  road 
structure,  to  know  where  that  road  is 
to  continue,  where  it  is  to  start  and  go  to. 


5987.  Supposing  somebody  did  decide 
the  main  road  structure,  when  it  comes  to 
the  carrying  out  of  roads,  whether  the 
making  of  new  roads  or  the  improvement 
of  existing  roads,  I see  it  is  really  a 
part  of  your  claim  that  you  should  be 
responsible  for  all  the  roads  within 
Beckenham — there  are  no  trunk  roads, 
and  that  does  not  arise? No. 


5988.  Would  you  accept  the  obligation 
that  you  must  carry  out  any  road  run- 
ning through  Beckenham  which  was  put 
in  the  plan  by  the  person  responsible  for 
the  general  plan,  because  bear  in  mind  it 
might  well  be  that  something  which  was 
essential  as  a part  of  the  road  structure 
might  not  be  of  very  much  interest  to 

Beckenham? It  is  the  sort  of  problem 

which  always  occurs,  and  one  has  to  face 
it  quite  squarely.  If  a road  was  proposed 
which  was  disastrous  to  Beckenham,  then 
we  would  think  it  right  and  proper  that 
we  should  make  representations  to  the 
competent  authority,  whoever  they  were. 
Our  views  would  either  carry  the  day 
or  would  be  turned  down.  If  our  views 
were  turned  down  it  would  be  our  duty  to 
see  that  plan  through  to  its  execution. 

5989.  But  if  the  plan  were  made  by 
the  Government,  the  people  to  whom 
you  made  representations,  the  competent 
authority  would  be  the  people  who  made 
the  plan.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with 

that? Personally  I would.  I am  not 

a believer  in  having  a series  of  appellate 
courts.  I do  not  like  basically  the  idea 
of  a man  being  judge  in  his  own  cause, 
but  I believe  that  by  and  large 
responsible  departments  judge  these 
things  in  a responsible  way. 

5990.  You  would  say  it  may  be  neces- 

sary, if  the  thing  were  planned  as  an 
important  part  of  a road  structure,  to 
have  some  effective  way  of  seeing  that 
the  work  was  carried  out?  Now  the 
people  who  would  carry  it  out  under 
your  distribution  of  local  government 
functions — we  will  assume  it  is  not  a 
trunk  road — would  be  the  Beckenham 
Borough  Council.  They  would  not  be 
able  to  be  left  free,  in  this  matter,  to 
decide  whether  they  should  carry  out 
this  road  because  it  was  so  important 
from  a wider  angle.  Would  you  accept 
the  implication? Oh  indeed. 

5991.  I see.  So  far  as  roads  are  con- 

cerned, what  you  are  really  asking  for 
at  the  present  time  is  simply  that  the 
work  which  you  do  at  present  on  an 
agency  basis  on  classified  roads  you 
should  in  future  do  in  your  own  right 
i — is  that  right? That  is  an  over- 

simplification. Our  Borough  Engineer, 
with  his  natural  enthusiasm,  always  asks 
the  County  for  a lot.  We  need  to  spend 
on  these  roads  more  money  than  the 
County  gives.  Except  for  the  carpet  of 
roads,  many  of  them  may  not  be  in  a 
'bad  condition.  We  would  certainly  have 
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a better  programme  if  we  were  masters 
•in  our  own  house. 

5992.  1 have  no  doubt  about  that,  but 

I am  saying  that  what  you  would  do 
■under  your  scheme  would  be  to  take 
over  the  classified  roads,  facing  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  and  improving 
them?- Yes,  indeed. 

5993.  That  is  the  difference  in  the 
structure.  At  the  moment  you  do  that 
on  an  agency  basis? — -Part  of  it.  We 
do  not  go  as  far  as  we  would  go. 

5994.  You  do  not  spend  as  much 

money?' 1 would  not  put  it  like  that. 

We  do  not  keep  the  roads  in  as  good  a 
condition  as  they  should  be  kept. 

5995.  It  is  now  true  to  say  .that  it  is 

due  to  the  restrictions  on  .the  highway 
expenditure? We  think  it  is  some- 

what due  to  the  distribution  of  a global 
sum. 

5996.  All  right.  We  take  your  point. 
I think  that  is  all  as  regards  particular 
services.  .In  summing  u.p,  I notice  you 
began  originally  'by  saying  you  wanted 
to  be  a county  borough.  You  then,  said 
you  were  not  wedded  to  being  a county 
'borough,  and  X gather  what  you  are 
reailiy  asking  for  is  that  you  should 
become  an  authority  .for  'practically  all 
the  services  which  may  be  said  to  be  of 
human  interest — 'that  is,  you  want  to  take 
over  the  personal  health  services,  the 
welfare,  the  children,  the  .primary  and 
secondary  education.  You  leave  the 
problems  of  education  outside  primary 
and  secondary  for  a .little  further 
thought,  accepting  the  views  that  those 
problems  probably  need  some  measure 
of  co-ordination  over  a wider  area.  You 
also  want  to  take  over,  as  I understand 
it,  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  planning  and  complete  responsibility 
for  highways  in  your  area,  again  leaving 
the  question  of  the  major  plan  for  some- 
body outside  yourselves.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  land  it  on  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Is  that  a fair  picture  of  what 
you  have  been  saying  this  morning? 

Broadly  so.  There  are  just  trwo 

reservations  I would  like  to  make.  I 
choose  my  words  very  carefully  about 
county  borough  status.  We  do  not  mind 
whether  we  are  called  a county  borough 
or  not,  'but  broadly  the  functions  we 
would  like  to  take  over  are  those  of  a 
county  borough ; and  the  second  quali- 
fication is  in  the  final  sentence.  When 
I say  “with  a leaning  towards  central 


■government  .for  making  the  overall 
plan  ”,  I might  equally  say  I cannot  think 
of  anyone  more  unsuitable  for  quick 
action,  but  it  is  a conclusion  which  is 
forced  on  me  of  necessity. 

5997.  Yes,  you  do  recognise  that  with 
your  present  population  you  are  below 
what  has  been  accepted  as  the  broad 
'basis  for  the  country  as  a whole,  under 
which  there  is  a presumption  that  if  you 
have  100,000  you  have  at  any  rate  a 
claim  to  .be  considered  as  a county 
borough,  the  .opposite  presumption 
being  that  if  you  have  not  100,000  you 
have  not  got  a claim.  I must  put  that 
on  record.  I agree  we  are  asked  to  look 
at  Greater  London  as  a somewhat 
separate  problem,  and  I would  -be  glad 
if  you  would  make  to  me  any  sug- 
gestions which  occur  to  you  under 
which  .yon  could  justify  a lower  figure 
within  Greater  London,  the  greatest 
conurbation  .today  which  prevails  in  the 

country  as  a whole. 1 will  resist  the 

temptation  .to  .put  it  in  the  way  that  you 
do.  I am  not  making  any  argument  at 
all  for  Greater  London.  Indeed,  as  I 
said  in  opening,  I .think  Greater  London 
would  necessarily  have  to  have  a 
multiplicity  of  .patterns.  I am  thinking 
here  of  Beckenham  and  Beckenham 
■only.  We  have  a thoroughly  adult  and 
well-administered  area  with  an  historical 
record  of  which  we  were  justly  proud. 
When  we  had  the  authority  we  were  in 
■the  forefront  of  development.  We  are 
happy  to  know  that  the  Royal  Com- 
mission is  not  tied  down  to  this  figure 
of  100,000.  We  do  not  think  it  is  a 
sacrosanct  one.  We  think  in  Beckenham 
the  figure  of  75,000  is  quite  all  right, 
and  we  are  happy  enough  to  know  that 
the  Royal  Commission  is  not  tied  to  that 
100,000.  We  are  hoping  that  .the  weight 
of  evidence  which  we  have  submitted  has 
been  sufficient,  or  will  be  sufficient,  to 
convince  you  that,  when  the  .time  comes, 
as  regards  Beckenham  in  particular,  we 
can  carry  out — and  we  are  not  including 
ourselves  with  Greater  London  as  a 
whole — all  the  functions  that  should  be 
done  by  a county  borough. 

5998.  I would  just  like  to  make  it  clear 
that  what  we  are  asked  to  examine  is 
the  structure  of  local  government  within 
Greater  London.  We  are  given  no  par- 
ticular figures,  and  I have  mentioned 
what  is  applicable  to  you  and  the  rest 
of  the  country.  We  will  leave  it  at  that. 
First,  I want  yon  to  be  sure  that  you 
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have  had  the  opportunity  of  adducing  all 
the  arguments  which  occur  to  you  that 
Beckenham  had  a special  claim  for  con- 
sideration. I think  we  have  asked  all 
the  questions  we  want  to  ask.  Wave 
you  said  all  you  want  to  say,  or  are  there 
anv  of  your  colleagues  who  want  to  say 

anything? J think  we  have  said  all 

we  have  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman. 


5999.  Because  if  that  is  so,  all  that 
remains  for  me  to  do  is  to  thank  you 
very  much  for  the  trouble  you  have 
taken,  both  in  your  previous  evidence, 
in  the  evidence  you  have  given  this 


morning,  and  in  the  very  frank  way  you 
have  answered  the  questions  we  have  put 
to  you.  We  have  found  them  of  very 
great  interest  and  they  have  been  very 

helpful. May  I now  say  to  you  how 

gratified  we  have  been  by  our  reception 
this  morning  in  coming  before  the 
Royal  Commission.  You  have  made  our 
task  very  easy,  and  we  very  much 
appreciate  the  spirit  in  which  you  have 
tailked  to  us,  and  we  hope  that  in  the 
fullness  of  time  this  morning’s  discussion 
will  be  crowned  with  success.  Thank 
you  very  much. 


( The  witnesses  withdrew ) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Alderman  J.  Mason 
Mr.  A.  J.  V.  Goldfinch 
Mr.  B.  A.  Williams 
Mr.  G.  A.  Joy 
Dr.  W.  E.  D.  Stephens 
Dr.  J.  Landon 

on  behalf  of  Bexley  Borough  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


6000.  Sir  John  Wrigley : We  are  very 
pleased  to  see  you  here  this  afternoon. 
We  must  apologise  for  being  small  in 
numbers  but  some  of  our  members  have 
other  unavoidable  appointments.  Of 
course  we  all  read  the  reports  of  the 
proceedings  and  study  them  with  care. 
Some  of  you  miay  have  been  ait  previous 
meetings  and  you  may  know  that  in 
general  we  invite  you  to  make  an  open- 
ing . statement,  buit  we  are  particularly 
anxious  that  you  should  present  your 
case  in  the  way  in  which  you  would  like 
to  present  it,  because  it  is  of  course  your 
case.  Alderman  Mason,  are  you  leading 

this  afternoon? Alderman  Mason- 

Yes. 

6001.  Would  that  procedure  suit  you? 
Indeed  it  will,  yes. 

It  is  .not  necessary  for  present  purposes 
to  go  back  beyond  1894  'when  the  Bexley 
Local  Board,  became,  under  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  that  year,  .the  Urban 
District  Council  of  Bexley. 

Between  1902  and  1937  four  orders 
were  made  effecting  boundary  adjust- 
ments, the  most  important  of  which  was 
that  of  1910  which  transferred  Lamorbey 
t©  'the  Urban  District  of  Footscray,  now 
ChlislehunSt  and  Sidcup. 

In  1937  Bexley  received  its  Charter  of 
Incorporation  and  became  a Municipal 
Borough,  divided  into  six  wards  each  re- 
turning three  members,  the  total  number 
of  members  including  six  aldermen  being 
twen'ty-fbur.  In  1954  by  an  Order-iu- 
Oouncill  the  number  of  wards  was  in- 
creased to  eight,  giving  Bexley  a council 
of  thiinty-itwo  members  .including  eight 
aldermen. 

Bexley  is  predominantly  a residential 
town,  there  being  very  little  industry  of 
any  consequence.  The  two  largest  are  a 
plastic  works  and  a portable  buildings 
factory,  in  addition  to  which  there  is 
a considerable  variety  of  light  industry 
but  no  heavy  industry  at  all.  The  draft 


Kent  Development  Plan  (Part  B)  follow- 
mg  the  principles  of  the  Greater  London 
Plan  provides  that  there  shall  be  no  large 
scale  introduction  of  new  industry  into 
the  borough,  but  that  land  reserved  for 
industrial  purposes  shall  be  used  prim- 
arily for  the  limited  expansion  of  indus- 
tries already  established  in  north  west 
Jvenlt  and,  in  addition,  to  allow  for  the 
relocation . of  some  existing  industries 
at  present  inappropriately  located  or  in- 
capable of  adequate  expansion  in  their 
present  position. 

The  local  authority  areas  adjoining 
Bexley  are  -the  Metropolitan  Borough  of 
Woolwich,  the  Boroughs  of  Erith  and 
Dantford  and  the  Urban  Districts  of 
Crayford  and  of  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup. 

The  borough  developed  very  rapidly 
during  the  1930s  and  since  .the  war  The 
population  at  the  1931  census  was 
32,949:  In  1938  it  was  77,020,  and  the 
present  estimated  population  is  90,330 
It  is  expected  to  reach  94,500  within  20 
years  from  /the  approval  of  the  Kent  De- 
velopment Plan  (Bart  B)  i.e.  by  Decem- 
ber, 1978.  The  area  of  the  borough  is 
4,869  acres.  The  rateable  value  at  the 
31st  .March,  1959,  was  £1,261,965.  The 
estimated  product  of  a Id.  rate  is  £5,350 
and  the  General  Rate  for  the  year  ending 
31st  March,  1960,  19s.  2d.  in  the  £.  The 
overall  density  of  the  borough  is  18-5 
persons  per  acre. 

Further  statistics  are  given  in  the 
attached  statement  prepared  by  the 
Borough  Treasurer.  It  should  be  added 
that  our  finiancia-l  position  is  sound. 

The  allocation  of  rate  expenditure 
based  on  the  1959-60  estimates  is  as 
follows : 

Per  cent. 


Bexley  Borough  Council  26-5 

Kent  County  Council  ...  63-5 

Police  8-0 

West  Kent  Main  Sewerage 

Board 2-0 
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For  parliamentary  purposes  Bexley  is 
a Borough  constituency  returning  one 
member  to  Parliament. 

Evidence  submitted  to  the  Commission 
will  have  given  some  indication  of  the 
enterprise  that  the  Council  have  shown 
in  the  administration  of  the  services  they 
administer.  Perhaps  it  should  be  said 
that  they  have  been  as  enterprising  as 
they  biave  been  allowed  to  be. 

The  Commission  will  have  hiad  no 
difficulty  in  appreciating  from  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Council  submitted  with  the 
First  and  Second  Memoranda  of  outline 
evidence  that  Bexley  is  labouring  under 
a deep  sense  of  frustration  at  the  present 
structure  of  Local  Government  as  it 
affects  the  Borough.  Of  the  rate  they 
are  called  on  to  raise  only  about  a 
quarter  is  under  their  control.  Efforts 
to  economise  are  negatived  by  increases 
in  the  County  Precept  and  criticism  of 
extravagance  is  blunted  by  the  know- 
ledge that  its  effect  will  be  negligible. 

There  was  a period  at  the  end  of  the 
late  war  when  the  advantages  of  large 
units  were  thought  to  outweigh  all  or 
nearly  all  other  considerations.  In  pur- 
suit of  this  policy  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient to  transfer  to  central  agencies, 
such  as  statutory  boards  and  to  County 
Councils,  many  functions  previously 
administered  by  local  authorities.  The 
Borough  of  Bexley  lost  functions  relating 
to  electricity,  fire  brigade,  health  and  wel- 
fare, and  town  and  country  planning. 
This  has  left  a feeling  of  dissatisfaction, 
which  stems  from  the  conviction  that  the 
transferred  functions  that  the  Borough 
Council  would  hope  to  recover,  are  no 
more  efficiently  administered  by  the 
County  Council  than  they  would  be  by 
the  local  authority. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  claims  to 
economy  and  efficiency  made  by  the 
County  Council  as  a large  unit  have  been 
achieved,  but  what  has  certainly  been 
realised  are  the  delays  and  frustrations 
inherent  in  remote  control.  The  County 
Council  meet  quarterly.  Although  there 
are  four  county  councillors,  neverthe- 
less it  is  to  the  local  councillor  that  the 
aggrieved  ratepayer  goes  even  though 
the  service  complained  of  is  a county 
and  not  a local  service.  Truly  it  has 
been  said  that  Maidstone  is  more  remote 
■than  Whitehall. 

To  meet  these  objections  attempts 
have  been  made  to  decentralise  the  large 
statutory  undertakings  and  in  the  sphere 
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of  local  government  delegation  is  in 
the  process  of  being  tried  out.  In  our 
experience,  however,  delegation  of  powers 
is  not  providing  the  solution.  Adminis- 
tratively it  is  unsatisfactory  in  being  slow 
and  cumbrous.  If  often  means  that  two 
authorities  are  doing  what  one  could  do 
equally  well  and  is  therefore  wasteful. 
Above  all  it  undermines  the  allegiance 
of  staff  by  creating  a divided  loyalty  in 
that  officers  are  employed  by  one 
authority  but  controlled  and  managed  by 
another. 

Referring  to  Health  and  Welfare  Ser- 
vices, Bexley  have  made  unsuccessful 
efforts  extending  over  seven  years  to 
persuade  the  County  Council  to  restore 
to  us  the  Part  III  health  and  related 
services  which  we  lost  to  them  under  the 
National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  and 
to  add  to  them  those  other  Part  III 
health  services  which  could  appropriately 
be  associated  with  them. 

In  Town  and  Country  Planning  the 
Borough  have  found  their  delegated 
powers  particularly  unwieldy  and  cum- 
brous. Bexley  recognise  that  the 
development  plan  itself  should  be  pre- 
pared in  respect  of  large  areas  and  they 
see  no  reason  why  this  should  not  con- 
tinue to  be  done  by  the  County  Council 
in  consultation  with  the  Borough  as  in 
the  past ; the  administration  of  the  plan 
being  made  a function  of  the  Borough 
Council. 

It  is  considered  that  the  Borough  of 
Bexley  would  be  well  able  to  administer 
the  Personal  Health  and  Welfare  Ser- 
vices. Indeed,  a number  of  these  ser- 
vices were,  for  many  years,  efficiently 
administered  by  the  Local  Authority  until 
their  transfer  to  the  Kent  County  Coun- 
cil in  1948.  These  included  the  Health 
Visiting  Service,  the  Care  of  Mothers 
and  Young  Children,  Vaccination  and 
Immunisation  and  the  Domestic  Help 
Service.  Although  the  Borough  Council 
were  not  a local  supervising  authority 
under  the  Midwives  Acts  before  the 
.appointed  day,  many  county  districts 
throughout  the  country  were  themselves 
'responsible  for  the  domiciliary  mid- 
wifery services  in  their  areas.  The  Home 
Nursing  Service,  at  the  appointed  day, 
was  operated  by  the  District  Nursing 
Associations  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
valid  reason  why  this  service  should  not 
be  operated  by  the  Borough  Council, 
whose  local  knowledge  would  be  a dis- 
tinct asset.  It  is  part  of  the  Councils 
case  that  the  conferment  of  direct  powers 
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for  the  administration  of  these  services 
would  help  in  the  co-ordination  of  the 
latter  and  in  the  fostering  of  a team 
spirit  among  the  various  workers  in  the 
field  which  is  notably  lacking  at  the 
present  time. 

There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  serious 
financial  implications  in  the  transfer  of 
these  services  to  the  Borough  Council. 
Allowing  for  small  staff  adjustments 
which  might  be  necessary  in  certain 
boundary  areas,  existing  staffs  could, 
without  difficulty,  be  taken  over  and  it 
may  well  be  that  considerable  economies 
oould  be  achieved  in  postages  and  tele- 
phone calls  to  County  Hall,  Maidstone 
which  are  a very  considerable  item  in 
the  present  centralised  administration. 

In  the  Borough’s  schools,  which  com- 
prise twenty-four  primary  departments 
and  ten  secondary  schools,  there  are 
approximately  12,000  children.  Secon- 
dary provision  includes  a grammar 
school  for  both  sexes  and  a technical 
school  for  girls  ; a teohnical  school  for 
boys  is  now  under  construction  (in- 
cidentally, it  is  being  built  under  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  Borough  Council). 
The  Council  believe  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  their  area  constitutes  a reason- 
able unit  for  the  administration  of 
primary  and  secondary  education.  The 
Council  also  consider  that  the  Borough 
can  provide  adequate  facilities  for  all 
local  aspects  of  further  education,  that 
is  to  say  youth  clubs,  evening  institutes, 
adult  education  centres  and  so  forth. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Council  recognise 
■that  centres  for  higher  technical  and 
technological  education  must  serve  a 
wide  area  and  must  in  the  main  develop 
out  of  existing  establishments.  No  such 
establishments  now  exist  in  the  Borough 
and  students  who  wish  to  attend  such 
establishments  go  to  colleges  in  London 
where  they  work  or  in  neighbouring 
parts  of  Kent.  If  the  Borough  Council 
assumed  full  powers  for  education  it 
would  be  their  policy  to  enable  their 
students  freely  to  attend  establishments 
in  London,  in  Kent  or  elsewhere,  as 
may  be  most  appropriate  for  them,  and 
the  existing  facilities  for  Bexley  residents 
would  therefore  in  no  way  be  adversely 
affected.  No  difficulty  of  a financial 
kind  is  foreseen. 

Subject  to  the  reservation  previously 
made  about  the  preparation  of  the 
development  plan,  Bexley  is  regarded  as 
a unit  of  sufficient  size  to  administer  its 
own  town  planning  affairs. 


The  staff  already  engaged  on  this 
service  is  qualified  and  adequate  for 
■the  purpose. 

No  financial  difficulty  would  be  likely 
to  arise. 

The  Borough  Council,  as  a claiming 
authority,  already  maintain  the  20  miles 
of  classified  roads  within  the  Borough 
in  addition  to  which  over  80  miles  of 
district  roads  are  also  maintained.  In 
the  event  of  the  20  miles  of  classified 
roads  coming  under  their  direct  control, 
little,  if  any,  additional  responsibility 
would  result. 

The  Borough  Council  have  already 
technical  staff  sufficient  to  cope  with  at 
least  the  100  miles  of  roads  under  their 
control,  and  in  addition  outside  super- 
visory staff,  plant  maintenance  staff  and 
an  adequate  direct  labour  force. 

I cannot  say  what  financial  savings 
would  be  effected  by  the  Council 
assuming  complete  control  of  the 
maintenance  of  classified  roads  within 
the  Borough.  What  is  known,  however, 
is  that  the  yearly  County  precept  paid 
by  Bexley  for  this  service  is  well  in 
excess  of  the  annual  income  received 
from  the  County  Council.  The  figures 
for  the  year  are  as  follows : — 

£ 

Precept  paid  to  the 
County  Council  ...  60,000 

Income  received  from 
the  County  Council  29,000 


Difference  ...  31,000 


Where  delegation  exists  it  works 
because  it  has  to  be  made  to  work  in 
spite  of  its  inherent  defects.  It  is  an 
unsatisfactory  system.  The  delegated 
powers  exercised  by  the  Borough 
Council  are  closely  limited  and  pre- 
scribed by  the  County  Council.  Local 
government  will  not  attract  the  type  of 
elected  representative  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  duties  that  have  to  be  performed 
or  sustain  his  interest  in  the  work  unless 
a sufficient  degree  of  responsibility  and 
authority  attaches  to  the  office.  Holding 
these  views  the  Council  passed  the 
resolution  2 (a)  (i)  previously  submitted 
in  the  First  Memorandum,  namely: — 

“ that  the  experience  of  this  Council 
over  recent  years  in  operating  schemes 
of  delegation  has  brought  conviction 
■that  direct  conferment  of  powers  on 
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local  authorities  is  preferable  to  any 

system  of  delegation  ; ” 

Local  government  is  at  its  best  when 
it  is  locally  administered  so  that  elected 
representatives  are  accessible  to  and 
directly  answerable  to  the  electorate  and 
the  body  that  levies  the  rate  controls 
the  spending  of  the  money. 

Without  wishing  to  presume  on  any 
conclusions  you  may  reach,  the  Commis- 
sion may  reasonably  ask  how  Bexley 
hopes  to  attain  the  aims  previously  set 
out.  May  I refer  again  to  the  Council’s 
resolutions  as  submitted  in  their  First 
and  Second  Memoranda.  The  Council 
are  unanimous  in  their  desire  for  the 
direct  oonferment  of  as  many  powers  as 
reasonably  possible.  They  want  to 
become  a “ most  purpose  authority  ” 
or  if  the  expression  can  be  used  without 
confusing  the  issue,  they  want  county 
borough  status  although  they  are  not 
interested  by  what  name  it  is  called,  or 
indeed  in  obtaining  all  the  powers  of  a 
county  borough  as  they  are  under 
existing  legislation. 

If  the  only  way  in  which  these  aims 
can  be  achieved  is  by  adjustments  to 
local  government  boundaries  then  the 
Council  are  still  unanimous  that  the 
objective  is  of  such  paramount 
importance  that  the  difficulties  associated 
with  such  adjustments  would  need  to  be 
surmounted. 

Not  unnaturally,  on  a matter  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  Borough,  the 
Council  have  considered  possibilities 
but  are  not  unanimous  as  to  a solution. 
The  Commission  will  be  well  able  to 
assess  the  Council  resolutions  which  .have 
been  forwarded  to  them  and  draw  their 
own  conclusions. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  County 
Council’s  Memorandum  of  Outline 
Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission  that 
I wish  to  mention.  The  reference  to 
“ specialist  services  ” and  “ specialised 
administrative  and  technical  staffs  ” is 
repeated  throughout  that  evidence  with 
such  emphasis  as  to  make  it  appear  a 
major  issue.  In  the  opinion  of  my 
Council  the  value  of  specialist  services 
is  so  overstated  as  to  suggest  by  inference 
that  only  a county  council  of  the  size 
of  Kent  with  its  large  resources,  is 
capable  of  administering  local  govern- 
ment satisfactorily.  My  Council  do  not 
for  a moment  accept  that  as  a valid 
argument  and  I need  not  dwell  on  its 


implications  if  indeed  it  were  thought  to 
be  tenable.  We  do  not  criticise  the 
County  Council  for  having  confidence  in 
their  own  administration — we  have  con- 
fidence in  our  own — but  we  do  resent 
the  suggestion  that  only  they  are  really 
capable  of  managing  the  important 
affairs  of  local  government.  The 
Borough  Council  fully  appreciate  the 
value  of  well-qualified  staffs,  but  it  does 
appear  that  -the  point  has  been  taken  too 
far  in  the  County  Council’s  outline 
evidence.  It  may  well  be  a question  of 
degree,  and  if  .that  is  so,  then  it  would 
be  fair  to  say  -that  a borough  or  even 
a county  borough  with  a population  of 
100,000  does  not  require  the  same 
standard  of  specialist  services  as  docs  a 
county  counoil  of  the  size  of  Kent. 

I am  prepared  to  answer  questions 
on  this  statement  or  on  any  matters  of 
policy  and  officers  of  the  Council  are 
available  to  deal  with  any  -other  matters. 

In  conclusion  -may  I on  behalf  of  the 
Borough  of  -Bexley  thank  the  Commis- 
sion for  -the  opportunity  to  present  this 
statement  and  for  their  consideration  of 
the  F-i-rst  and  Second  Memoranda  pre- 
viously submitted. 

6002.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  Thank  you 
very  much,  Alderman  Mason.  We  shall 
study  this  with  great  interest,  as  we  have 
-listened  to  you  with  great  interest.  I 
think  it  -might  be  convenient  -if  we  spent 
most  -of  the  time  in  just  running  over 
the  various  services,  particularly  those 
where  you  feel  the  shoe  pinches  -and 
where  you  think  there  is  a strong  case 
for  some  change  -in  the  distribution  of 
responsibility.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
■we  may  be  able  to  see  fairly  clearly  what 
is  the  total  amount  of  change  you 
require  and  what  are  the  things  which 
remain  and  which  you  agree  would  have 
to  'be  dealt  with  by  some  authority  on 
a larger  scale  than  the  borough  council. 
There  may  also  be  -in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  some  things  where  you  say 
you  think  you  o-u-ght  to  have  the  statu- 
tory responsibility  but  you  recognise  this 
may  be  a case  either  for  combining  with 
some  other  borough  or  for  using  a 
service  in  common  with  some  -other 
borough.  If  that  possibility  arises  at 
various  points  perhaps  you  would  say 
whether  you  think  that  is  a solution  for 
that  service.  Would  you  just,  before  we 
begin,  tell  us  a little  bit  about  the 
borough  itself?  You  are  asking  for  a 
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change  of  status  on  the  basis  that  the 
present  borough  is  itself  a unit  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  carry  these  responsibilities. 
I agree  you  also  ask  for  some  adjust- 
ment of  boundaries  but  you  base  your 
main  claim  on  the  view  that  as  you  are 
at  the  moment  you  are  a unit  in  your- 
selves and  you  are  adequate  to  discharge 
responsibility.  Obviously  the  Borough  of 
Bexley  has  grown  enormously  and  very 
quickly.  How  far  do  you  feel  you  can 
say,  and  on  what  do  you  base  .it,  that 
the  present  Borough  of  Bexley  is  a unit? 
It  is  almost  entirely  a residential  area.  I 
take  it  that  it  has  not  grown  up  from 
a single  centre.  There  has  been  a 
process  of  building  all  over  the  district, 

as  it  were? 1 think  the  thing  that 

unifies  .it  since  we  became  a borough  is 
that  it  is  centred  on  the  Mayor  and  there 
is  a certain  degree  of  ceremonial  that 
goes  with  it. 

6003.  Is  there  any  one  particular 

central  point? 1 should  say  the 

Broadway  and  its  continuation  up  to 
Welling  is  the  central  axis.  ,It  has 
become  a very  important  shopping 
centre.  We  think  that  it  is  drawing  the 
shopping  interest  away  from  the  market 
at  Woolwich  which  previously  was 
regarded  as  the  shopping  centre  for  the 
area,  I should  say  it  is  that  line  rather 
than  a point. 

6004.  Do  people  mainly  shop  in 

Bexley  or  go  into  Woolwich,  o.r  some- 
where else? 1 cannot  give  you  figures 

but  the  impression  I get  is  that  more 
and  more  people  .are  now  shopping  in 
Bexley  and  Welling  who  previously 
would  go  to  Woolwich  or  possibly 
Catford  and  Lewisham. 

6005.  Miss  Johnston:  Have  you  got 

the  big  stores? We  have  Hides  and 

the  Royal  Arsenal  Co-operative  Society 
is  a very  big  unit  in  our  area  and  they 
have  recently  altered  their  traditional 
policy  of  having  smaller  shops  here 
there  and  everywhere,  towards  having 
big  shops.  They  have  just  built  a very 
big  store  in  the  Broadway. 

6006.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  The  alter- 
native is  Woolwich  rather  than  central 

London,  rather  than  the  West  End? 

Yes,  except  of  course  for  the  two  or 
three  outings  every  so  often,  possibly 
for  an  evening  dress  or  something  you 
cannot  get  locally.  I can  only  instance 
my  own  wife  who  goes  two  or  three 
times  a year  to  London  on  shopping 


expeditions  and  comes  back  and  says — 
well,  I have  done  better  in  the  borough 
previously. 

6007.  Leaving  shops  for  a moment, 
where  do  most  of  the  people  of  Bexley 

work? 1 should  say,  mostly  in 

London,  a proportion  in  Woolwich  and 
Woolwich  Arsenal  and  Erith,  but  I 
should  say  the  vast  majority  in  London. 

6008.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  You  mean, 

in  the  City  or  West  End? Yes,  I 

mean  they  take  the  London  trains. 
Whereas  thousands  go  on  the  rush  hour 
trains  the  buses  cannot  take  anything 
like  the  same  number. 

6009.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I wonder  if 
you  could  give  us  a broad  indication  of 
the  boundary  position.  Have  you  got 
very  closely  built  up  boundaries  where 
a boundary  may  run  down  the  middle 
of  a street  between  you  and  Woolwich, 

for  instance? A lot  of  them  do  run 

down  streets.  The  one  between  us  and 
Woolwich — there  are  woods  there  mak- 
ing it  a more  open  boundary,  but  apart 
from  that  I think  they  are  all  down 
streets. 

6010.  So  the  boundary  areas  are  very 

well  built  up? Yes.  With  Dartford 

there  is  the  Dartford  Heath  area  which 
is  open  and  towards  Woolwich  there  is 
the  golf  course,  but  otherwise  they  are 
in  the  centre  of  the  street  or  down  the 
gardens  of  the  houses. 

6011.  About  open  space,  very  roughly 
how  much  would  you  have — a tenth  of 

the  acreage  or  less? We  regard 

ourselves  as  being  well  provided  with 
open  space. — Mr.  Joy : The  existing 
area  is  at  the  moment  about  408  acres 
and  the  proposed  is  541  acres,  which 
would  be  just  over  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  area. 

6012.  Are  you  speaking  of  public 
open  spaces?  I mean  the  total  open 
space  area.  Would  that  correspond  to 

the  figures  just  given? Alderman 

Mason:  I think  they  are  the  figures  for 
parks. — Mr.  Joy:  They  are  figures  for 
the  public  open  spaces. 

6013.  I was  thinking  of  the  general 
character  of  the  district — golf  clubs  and 
so  on. — — Alderman  Mason:  There  is 
a nine  hole  golf  course,  not  a very  big 
one.  We  are  on  the  edge  of  the  green 
belt,  towards  the  Dartford  boundary. 

6014.  So  that  open  space  altogether 
would  be  quite  a substantial  proportion 
of  the  acreage  of  the  borough?— — Yes. 
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— Mr.  Joy : Mr.  Chairman,  I have  a 
schedule  here.  I have  only  just  one 
copy  but  I can  of  course  send  copies  if 
you  require  them.  I have  here  the  open 
space  within  the  borough — I have  given 
the  public  open  space.  We  have  allot- 
ments of  course,  playing  fields,  nursery 
gardens,  school  sites,  cemeteries  and 
hospitals,  but  very  little  of  hospitals ; 
and  the  total  existing  at  the  moment  in 
the  borough  is  approximately  903  acres 
and  the  proposed  is  estimated  at  a figure 
of  1,028. — Alderman  Mason'.  That  is 
out  of  a total  acreage  for  the  borough 
of  4,869,  on  page  2 of  the  statement. 
We  have  this  important  Danson  Park 
which  is  a big  recreational  centre.  We 
have  Hall  Place  and  its  gardens,  an 
even  bigger  attraction  perhaps  but  not 
so  well  placed. 

Sir  John  Wrigley-.  May  we  start  on 
the  individual  services  with  education? 

6015.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  May  I take 
up  one  particular  point?  In  the  opening 
statement,  you  said  “ Incidentally,  it  is 
being  built  under  arrangements  made  by 
the  Borough  Council  I wonder  if 
you  could  tell  us  a little  more  about 

what  that  means. Our  Borough 

Engineer  is  instructing  the  architects 
who  made  the  design  and  the  Education 
Development  Sub-Committee  are 
closely  scrutinising  the  design.  That  is 
what  was  meant.  We  are  acting  as 
agents  for  the  county  on  this  construc- 
tion. 

6016.  That  is  quite  a nice  bit  of  dele- 
gation, is  it,  for  the  borough  council  to 

be  acting  as  agents  over  this? We 

are  very  pleased  to  do  it  because  we 
think  of  it  as  our  school,  therefore  we 
like  to  do  it.  We  would  be  very  much 
happier  if  we  did  not  have  to  refer 
everything  to  the  county,  of  course. 

6017.  I wonder  if  you  had  it  in  mind 
too  that  the  fact  that  it  is  being  built 

now  is  partly  on  your  initiative? 

I would  say  the  fact  that  the  Grammar 
School  has  been  built  is  due  entirely  to 
our  initiative.  I certainly  have  bepn 
down  to  Maidstone  in  a delegation,  to 
lead  our  case.  In  the  case  of  the  boys’ 
technical  school  I do  not  think  I could 
say  the  same,  but  certainly  with  the 
mixed  Grammar  School. — Mr.  Gold- 
finch : This  is  not  an  exceptional  case, 
Sir,  because  we  build  all  the  schools  as 
part  of  the  delegation  arrangements  for 
education. 


6018.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  What 

actually  happens?  Who  prepares  the 

plans? Mr.  Joy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

am  instructed  to  prepare  plans  for  a 
new  school,  be  it  a primary,  junior, 
secondary  or  Grammar  School,  and 
since  the  delegation  in  1948  the  Council 
have,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  County 
Council,  erected  four  schools,  three 
primary  and  a Grammar  School,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  they  carry  out  all  major 
improvements  to  existing  schools  by  way 
,qf  additional  classrooms,  by  way  of 
additional  sanitary  accommodation;  and 
they  carry  out  the  minor  improvements 
and  the  maintenance  in  full  of  the  35  or 
36  schools  in  the  borough. 

6019.  But  the  county  do  not  just  say 
to  you — we  have  decided  there  should 
be  a Grammar  School  in  Bexley,  get 

on  with  it? Alderman  Mason:  No, 

indeed.  Wc  plead  with  them  for  years 
and  years. 

6020.  Having  got  the  decision,  the 

county  committee  gives  some  more  de- 
tailed guidance  than  that? The 

Education  Officer  makes  up  a schedule 
of  accommodation. — Dr.  Stephens:  It 
is  a matter  of  consultation  on  technical 
matters  especially,  both  with  the  county 
and  the  Ministry,  but  the  major  prepa- 
ration and  initiative  does  rest  on 
borough  officers. 

6021.  There  are  certain  things  you 
must  settle  before  you  can  instruct  an 
architect  to  prepare  a plan.  How  are 

they  settled? -The  question  of  the 

size  of  the  school  in  the  first  place,  I 
should  say,  ,is  a matter  for  all  three,  the 
county,  .the  borough  and  the  Ministry. 
The  question  of  accommodation  within 
that  is  generally  a matter  for  the  borough 
and  the  county  together,  but  it  follows 
well  recognised  lines  and  schedules  and 
in  general  the  work  has  been  done  in  my 
office  with  consultation  with  the  county 
officers. 

6022.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  The  archi- 
tecting would  be  done  by  a private 

architect,  would  it? Only  in  this  case 

of  the  boys  technical  school  under  con- 
struction now ; in  other  cases  it  has  been 
done  .by  an  architect  on  the  Borough 
Engineer’s  staff. 

6023.  Is  there  any  touch  between  the 

architect  responsible,  whether  private  or 
Borough  Engineer’s  people,  at  the  pro- 
fessional and  technical  level,  with  the 
County  Architect? Strictly  speaking 
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not,  although  there  are  informal  con- 
sultations, but  in  this  case  he  is  respon- 
sible to  the  Borough  Committee.  There 
are  manuals  and  guidance  issued  by  the 
County  Architect,  which  the  private 
architect  has. 

6024.  You  have,  and  the  architect  has, 

to  satisfy  fairly  detailed  Ministry  require- 
ments?  Yes,  the  plans  have  to  be 

passed  by  the  County  Committee  as  well 
as  by  the  Ministry. 

6025.  Is  practically  all  the  discussion 
with  the  Ministry,  or  do  the  county 

really  come  in  at  this  point? 1 should 

say  that  the  Ministry  are  concerned  with, 
first  of  all,  the  size  and  the  total  square 
footage  and  the  cost  of  course,  with  the 
guidance  the  Minister  issues  by  building 
bulletins  and  so  on.  Apart  from  that 
I should  have  said  the  architects  work 
in  the  main  to  the  schedules  I have  pre- 
pared, but  I am  in  consultation  with  the 
county  officers. 

6026.  Y ou  are  yourself  a county  officer? 
1 am  myself  a county  officer. 

6027.  And  are  you  acting  in  your 
county  or  borough  capacity  when  you 

have  these  talks? As  a borough 

officer. 

6028.  Ts  not  this  rather  radical  dele- 
gation .in  relation  to  the  building  of 

schools? There  are  other  excepted 

districts  that  build  their  schools. 

6029.  'I  did  not  mean  that  it  was 
unique,  but  it  seems  a pretty  radical  and 
intelligent  degree  of  delegation  or  grant- 
ing of  powers  to  the  borough,  to  use 
the  borough’s  facilities  for  building 
schools.  You  could  not  want  much 
more,  could  you?  I am  concentrating 
for  the  moment  on  the  building  of  the 
schools.  Could  you  really  want  much 

more  than  this? Alderman  Mason'. 

First  of  all,  we  can  in  no  sense  plan 
any  work  because  we  never  know  when 
we  are  going  to  be  allowed  to  do  the 
building.  We  therefore  would  be  very 
much  happier  if  we  had  it  under  our  own 
control.  When  we  have  gone  down  to 
the  county  and  got  them  to  agree,  we 
come  back  pleased  with  ourselves  and 
get  on  with  it. 

6030.  But  some  counties  might  inter- 
fere with  that  a good  deal  more,  even 

after  the  building  was  decided  upon? 

That  may  be. 

6031.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  The  question 
divides  .itself  into  two.  What  you  say 
is — we  ought  to  'be  able  to  decide  for 


ourselves  whether  a school  should  be 
built.  You  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
present  position  on  that.  When  it  is 
decided  that  a school  should  be  built 
it  then  appears  from  what  the  Engineer 
and  the  Borough  Education  Officer  have 
said,  thait  it  is  in  your  hands  and  that 
the  County  Architect  for  instance  does 
not  say  to  the  Borough  Engineer — this 
is  a rotten  plan  you  have  prepared,  do 

it  over  again. Yes,  but  if  it  was  not 

a good  plan  he  very  soon  would. 

6032.  But  I gather,  having  taken  a 

decision  to  leave  it  to  you,  they  do  leave 
it  to  you. :I  cannot  say  what  diffi- 

culty the  Borough  Engineer  has  with  his 
consultations,  but  as  far  as  the  Com- 
mittee is  concerned,  yes. — Dr.  Stephens'. 
I would  say  the  consultation  is  entirely 
expert  and  constructive. 

6033.  Not  because  it  is  required  by 

the  County  Council? No,  but  in  an 

endeavour  ito  arrive  at  the  best  possible 
solution  for  the  technical  difficulties. 

6034.  Sir  Charles  Morris'.  The  ques- 
tion of  initiative  about  the  building  of 
one  of  these  schools — does  it  really  start 
with  you?  Did  you,  the  Borough  Coun- 
cil, take  it  up  with  the  county  on  your 
initiative  in  the  first  place ; and  could 
you  give  us  a rough  idea  of  the  talks 

between  you  and  the  county? 

Alderman  Mason'.  We  have  been 
pressing  for  a Grammar  School  ever 
since  I went  on  the  council,  ever 
since  the  war  indeed.  We  pressed 
very  hard,  and  as  I say,  we  had  this 
delegation.  We  went  to  the  county  and 
made  out  a case  and  we  were  success- 
ful. The  same  considerations  do  not 
apply  to  the  technical  school  because 
that  was  linked  with  a move  of  getting 
the  junior  technical  school  away  from 
Erith ; but  as  regards  the  Grammar 
School  it  was  our  initiative  and  our 
pressing  throughout. 

6035.  I am  very  much  interested  in  the 
excepted  district  set-up.  When  you  say, 
under  pressure  from  you,  you  would 
start  probably  by  some  kind  of  resolu- 
tion or  recommendation  of  your  Council 
which  would  go  from  your  Council  to 
the  County  Council,  would  you? — - — ! 
cannot  remember  whether  there  was  a 
resolution,  but  we  met  with  the  difficulty 
that  pupils  can  go  elsewhere  outside  our 
borough. 

6036.  They  did,  if  not  welcome,  at 
any  rate  receive  a recommendation  on 
your  initiative  that  there  should  be  a 
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Grammar  School? Mr.  Goldfinch : I 

think  there  must  have  .been,  otherwise 
there  could  not  have  been  the  delegation 
to  Maidstone  which  Alderman  Mason 
referred  to  and  said  he  took  .part  in. 

6037.  At  a slightly  later  stage  you 
would  then  ask  the  County  Council  to 

receive  a deputation? Alderman 

Mason : That  would  be  after  one  or  two 
years  waiting,  or  more. 

6038.  You  would  ask  them  and  they 

would  receive  the  deputation  and  in  due 
course  the  school  came? -Yes. 

6039.  There  is  no  technical  difficulty 
about  your  Council  showing  initiative 
and  pushing  .forward  proposals  to  the 

County  Council? ■ I do  not  _ know 

whether  hammering  at  a door  till  you 
are  nearly  exhausted  is  a technical  diffi- 
culty or  not! 

6040.  Miss  Johnston : Why  would  you 
want  a year  or  two  before  you  took  the 

deputation? Obviously  if  you  send 

the  deputation  too  soon  you  are  just  told 
to  go  away  and  wait  your  turn.  These 
things  have  to  be  timed.  You  must  l,£: 
in  a position  to  say — we  have  been  ask- 
ing for  this  for  two,  three  or  four  years, 
before  sending  a deputation. — Dr. 

Stephens:  There  was  a good  deal  of 
preparing  statistics  and  cases  and 
arguments  before  the  deputation  actually 
went. 

6041.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Might  I ask 

a question  or  two  about  the  movements 
of  the  schoolchildren,  very  broadly?  Do 
the  Bexley  schoolchildren  go  to  both 
primary  and  secondary  schools  in  Bex- 
ley?  To  primary  schools  wholly,  .1 

should  say  ; to  the  secondary  schools,  not 
wholly  but  mainly.  There  is  a certain 
overlap  on  the  Sidcup  boundary  espe- 
cially where  geography  is  such  that  it 
is  easier  for  Bexley  children  to  go  to 
Sidcup  schools,  and  Bexley  grammar 
schoolchildren  have  for  many  years  gone 
to  Grammar  Schools  outside  the  area, 
to  some  extent  to  London,  but  chiefly 
other  parts  of  Kent.  That  has  lessened 
since  the  Grammar  School  has  come  into 
existence  and  will  lessen  still  further 
when  the  technical  school  is  in  the 
borough,  of  course. 

6042.  When  did  the  Grammar  School 

begin  to  operate? 'In  1955. 

6043.  It  has  filled  all  right? It  is 

building  up.  It  is  full  to  the  fifth  forms. 

6044.  I take  it  from  what  you  say  that 
you  do  not  bring  in  a great  many 
secondary  schoolchildren  from  outside? 


— — There  is  one  case  in  which  the 
girls  technical  school  has  hitherto  served 
a very  wide  area.  Now  there  is  a 
Dartford  technical  school  for  girls  and 
our  school  is  serving  in  the  main  Bexley 
with,  perhaps,  Erith. 

6045.  Can  you  give  me  a very  broad 
idea  of  the  number  of  Grammar  School 
and  technical  school  pupils  going  outside 

Bexley? At  .present  I should  estimate 

something  like  a hundred  a year  go  out- 
side. I mean,  this  year  a hundred  will 
go  outside. 

6046.  That  is  to  say,  about  five  hun- 
dred now,  probably. Yes,  but  the  pic- 

ture is  changing  and  will  change 
considerably.  At  the  moment  all  those 
go  outside.  When  the  now  technical 
school  for  boys  is  built  in  .the  borough 
that  will  cut  down  the  movement  very 
considerably. 

6047.  The  hundred  a year  would  be 

roughly  what  proportion  of  total  Gram- 
mar School  population? In  terms  of 

Grammar  School  alone,  probably  40 
per  cent.  In  terms  of  selective  education 
generally — and  Kent  on  the  whole  thinks 
of  Grammar  and  Technical  Schools  as 
the  same — about  a third. 

6048.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Will  that 
continue  to  happen  or,  as  the  Bexley 
Grammar  School  becomes  established, 
will  more  people  from  Bexley  tend  to 
send  their  children  to  that  school  rather 
than  to  some  school  which  it  has  been 
traditional  to  send  them  to  in  the  past? 

iT  think  that  is  happening  already, 

but  the  full  intake  into  the  Bexley 
Grammar  School  is  in  fact  from  Bexley 
now,  so  that  the  children  who  go  out- 
side are  additional  to  a full  intake.  _ At 
the  same  time  it  should  be  said,  T think, 
that  the  situation  will  change  both  as 
the  age  groups  get  lower  in  the  coming 
years  and  as  the  outlying  districts  tend 
to  fill  up.  It  has  changed  a lot  since 
1946  and  is  changing  now. 

6049.  I was  wondering  whether  there 
was  any  particular  school  in  your 
neighbourhood  which,  by  some  reason 
or  another,  has  had  a good  traditional 
reputation,  which  people  would  still 

want  to  send  their  children  to. 1 

should  think  .that  applies  to  some  extent 
to  the  schools  in  both  Dartford  and 
Sidcup.  It  also  applies  to  schools  in 
London.  A number  of  our  residents 
have  previous  connections  with  London 
in  a variety  of  ways.  That  too  has 
tended  to  drop  as  London  have  tended 
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to  require  the  places  for  their  own 
children. 

6050.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Coming  to 

your  point  about  the  technical  schools, 
I think  you  said  roughly — I am  remem- 
bering here  your  opening  statement — that 
at  that  level  a great  many  of  your  young 
people,  if  not  almost  all  of  them,  would 
go  to  institutions  outside  Bexley,  and 
your  intention  would  be,  if  you  became 
responsible  as  an  independent  authority 
for  technical  education,  to  continue  to 
support  them  at  these  outside  institu- 
tions?  Alderman  Mason:  Yes,  that 

is  the  higher  technical  and  tech- 
nological, those  at  present  attending 
school,  say,  one  day  a week  as 
part  of  their  job.  As  I see  it,  those 
engineers  who  go  to  Victoria  Street  will 
go  to  Westminster  Technical  College  and 
it  is  where  they  will  naturally  go  when 
they  finish  their  day’s  work.  For  tele- 
communications, Woolwich,  of  course 
has  an  outstanding  reputation.  I am 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  higher  ranges 
where  a person  will  go  to  a school  be- 
cause it  has  the  reputation  and  the 
necessary  teachers  for  dealing  with  them 
and  they  are  usually  associated  with  the 
firms.  The  fame  of  the  Woolwich 
Polytechnic  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
fact  that  they  have  Standard  Telephones 
and  electrical  firms  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

6051.  1 was  just  checking  that  I have 
it  right.  Have  you  any  view  about  how 
the  provision  of  these  institutions,  large 
numbers  of  which  would  be  outside  your 
area,  would  be  planned  and  controlled 
if  your  proposals  about  Bexley  were 
accepted?  Would  it  be  your  idea  that 
there  would  be  a top  tier  authority 
which  would  be  responsible  for  this,  or 
would  it  be  your  idea  that  authorities 
like  yours  would  get  together  and  have 
co-ordinating  committees  to  work  out 

that  sort  of  plan? This  is  going 

right  into  London  but  we  have  not 
raised  our  eyes  much  beyond  the  County 
of  Kent.  I do  not  know  how  to 
answer  that  one.  As  T say,  I am  think- 
ing of  these  schools  in  London. 

6052.  You  are  a little  assuming  that 

you  are  living  in  the  middle  of  a plenty 
of  institutions.  Local  government  must 
presumably  see  that  there  are  the  right 
institutions  in  the  right  places  as  well 
as  relying  on  institutions  which  exist, 
must  they  not? Dr.  Stephens:  I 


would  have  said  that  at  the  moment 
there  certainly  is  an  ample  supply  and 
my  impression  would  be  that  our 
students  would  be  in  demand  from  the 
colleges,  not  the  other  way  round.  But 
in  the  long  run  I think  the  provision  of 
higher  technological  education  is  very 
much  a national  matter  and  very  closely, 
I should  have  said,  controlled  and  super- 
vised by  the  Ministry  and  national 
advisory  bodies.  There  is  of  course  a 
regional  advisory  council  for  the  south 
east. 

6053.  Still,  if  there  is  to  be  an  insti- 

tution which  is  going  to  look  after 
the  students  of  other  authorities,  some 
authority  has  to  put  it  up.  The 
Ministry  does  not  put  it  up,  does  it? 
— — 'No. — Alderman  Mason : The 

student  working  in  an  office  in  London 
— of  course  his  employer  would  be  a 
ratepayer  in  London,  if  that  helps  the 
answer  to  your  question. 

6054.  You  are  really  relying,  to  that 
extent  on  the  planning  of  the  L.C.C.  If 
they  were,  say,  short  of  institutions,  they 
might  turn  all  the  Bexley  children  down? 

No,  Sir.  They  would  be  turning 

down  a boy  working  in  Victoria  Street, 
not  a boy  working  in  Bexley. 

6055.  You  are  really  relying  on  the 
other  people  to  plan,  to  make  sure  that 

there  are  enough  institutions? 1 

cannot  accept  that,  Sir.  If  I have  an 
office  in  Victoria  Street,  my  assistants 
go  to  Westminster,  but  in  that  I am 
in  .a  dual  capacity,  I am  a member  of 
London  in  so  far  as  my  office  is  there 
and  my  boys  are  there.  I cannot  accept 
that  it  is  a Bexley  boy  they  are  turning 
down. 

6056.  I see  your  point,  but  your 
answer  to  the  question,  how  would  you 
make  sure  there  were  enough  institu- 
tions for  Bexley  boys  to  go  to— your 
answer  will  be  that  the  question  will  not 
arise?— — If  you  wish,  Sir. 

6057.  If  I might  just  ask  one  other 
question  about  the  schools,  and  here  I 
am  asking  for  your  help,  could  you  tell 
us  with  a good  deal  of  precision  in  what 
respect  you  think  the  primary  and 
secondary  schools  would  be  better  from 
the  parents’  and  pupils’  point  of  view  if 
you  had  the  powers  conferred  on  you  as 
opposed  to  the  powers  being  conferred 
on  the  county?  One  obvious  point  I 
could  see  is  that  it  would  be  very  good 
for  civic  pride  in  Bexley  and  it  is  very 
good  for  children  to  be  brought  up  in  a 
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community  with  civic  pride— general 
arguments  like  that — but  have  you  in 
addition  to  that  precise  ideas  on  how  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools  in 
Bexley  would  suit  the  parents  and 
children  better  and  do  a better  job  if 

you  were  in  charge? The  only  thing  I 

would  say  is  that  complaints  from 
parents  would  come  more  direct  and 
better. 

6058.  You  are  thinking  of  day-to-day 
problems  in  regard  to  particular  families 
and  children  and  so  on,  where  decisions 

could  be  made  in  Bexley? When 

answering  the  question,  I was,  yes. 

6059.  Otherwise  you  think  the  schools 
would,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
children  and  the  parents,  in  many  ways 

be  much  the  same? -I  think  so,  yes.— 

Dr.  Stephens : It  is  a case  of  continuous 
development,  Sir.  We  have  developed 
a great  deal  in  the  last  ten  years.  New 
schools  have  been  built,  the  reconciling 
of  children’s  needs  with  actual  physical 
accommodation  and  so  on  is  a continu- 
ous problem,  one  that  has  been  helped, 
I think,  by  the  closeness  of  the 
borough’s  connection  with  it  and 
relations  with,  say,  the  borough 
health  services,  which  have  been 
our  constant  preoccupation.  I think  to 
that  extent  local  control  gives  that  degree 
of  rapid  co-ordination,  but  since  we  have 
been  trying  to  obtain  that  in  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years  we  cannot  say  there 
will  be  an  immediate  change. 

6060.  If  it  is  a fair  question,  are  there 
some  outstanding  things — you  feel  you 
took  the  initiative  a good  deal  about 
the  schools  you  have  already  referred  to 
— are  there  similar  things  you  have 
it  in  mind  to  press  for  at  the  present 
moment?  Are  there  other  urgent  needs 
in  the  view  of  the  Council  that  you 

ought  to  be  pressing  for? Yes,  there 

are  some  coming  up,  Sir,  in  fact  the 
reconstruction  of  existing  schools  which 
we  think  are  now  not  quite  so  much  out 
of  date  as  grown  out  of  because  of  the 
increase  in  population  in  the  last  ten 
years  and  in  fact  the  word  deputation 
is  being  heard  again  from  governors  of 
these  schools.  I think  there  are  ample 
needs  that  will  come  to  .the  notice  of 
the  council  and  county  council  in  the 
next  few  years. 

6061.  You  think  the  people  of  Bexley 
feel  they  are  a little  behind  with  some 
of  these  school  developments,  more  than 
they  ought  to  be,  on  the  national 


situation? Alderman  Mason:  Bexley 

regards  itself  as  being  in  the  front,  and 
in  this  respect  we  do  not  feel  we  are  in 
front. 

6062.  Miss  Johnston:  If  history  is 
well  taught  in  your  schools  as  I have  no 
doubt  it  is,  do  the  children,  not  derive 
pride  from  being  in  a county  of  the 
traditions  of  Kent?  Would  they  not 
rather  bo  Men  of  Kent  than  Bexley 

boys,  in  a way? Can  they  not  be 

iboth? 

6063.  If  you  became  a county  borough 

as  you  wished,  they  would  lose  the  con- 
nection with  Kent? They  are  all 

English,  are  they  not? 

Sir  John  Wrigley : May  we  pass  on  to 
another  group  of  services  and  take  the 
personal  health  services,  linking  with 
them  welfare  and  children? 

6064.  Miss  Johnston:  Could  you 

explain  to  us  how  the  county  health 
services  work  in  Bexley,  how  they  are 

delegated? 1 have  not  been  on  the 

■Health  Committee.  May  I rely  on  the 
doctor  here? — Dr.  London : Sir,  in  the 
County  of  Kent  the  personal  health  and 
welfare  services  are  delegated  to  seven 
sub-committees.  Bexley  sends  members 
to  Area  No.  6 Sub-Committee  which  con- 
sists also  of  members  from  Erith  and 
Crayford  and  Dartford,  and  the 

Dartford  Rural  District.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  health  area  sub- 
committee is  drawn  both  from 

county  members  and  from  members  of 
•the  county  districts,  the  latter  being  in  a 
majority,  but  the  chairmanship  being  in 
the  hands  of  a member  of  the  County 
Council.  The  health  area  sub-committee 
is  credited  with  being  responsible  for  the 
,day  to  day  administration  of  those  health 
and  welfare  services,  but  it  is  my  very 
strong  impression  that  the  members  of 
the  sub-committee  are  of  the  opinion 
that  they  do  not  in  fact  carry  out  real 
day-to-day  functions,  but  that  this  is 
carried  out  by  the  actual  staff  who  work 
directly  under  the  County  Medical 
Officer  at  Maidstone. 

These  are  the  sort  of  things  I think 
the  health  area  sub-committees  have  to 
do : first  of  all  they  receive  a report  from 
the  County  Medical  Officer  which  is 
presented  to  them  by  a principal  Medical 
Officer  who  is  there  representing  the 
County  Medical  Officer.  The  Medical 
Officer’s  report  refers  to  various  matters 
which  are  thought  to  be  within  the  ambit 
of  the  area  health  sub-committee.  The 
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.members  of  the  sub-committee  have  the 
■duty  of  visiting  various  establishments  in 
the  area,  notably  the  old  people’s  homes 
and  occupational  centres,  and  make  sug- 
gestions which  are  'forwarded  to  the 
County  Medical  Officer  who  comments 
on  those  suggestions  in  his  next  report. 

In  addition  .to  that  the  Kent  County 
Council  also  submits  resolutions  of  the 
County  Health  Committee  for  informa- 
tion of  the  health  area  sub-committee, 
for  information  only,  and  many  people 
think  that  the  real  policy  points  are  con- 
tained within  those  resolutions. 

The  health  area  sub-committee  also  re- 
ceives certain  statistics  supplied  by  the 
County  Medical  Officer  on  the  various 
services  coming  within  Part  III  of  the 
National  Health  Service  Adt;  but  those 
figures,  in  that  they  are  combined  figures 
for  the  whole  of  the  area,  cannot  be 
broken  down,  so  that  no  particular  dis- 
trict can  perhaps  get  any  impression  of 
how  it  is  faring.  The  area  sub-commit- 
tees have  no  medical  staff  or  any  other 
staff  at  all  answering  directly  to  them. 
The  principal  Medical  Officer,  as  I said 
before,  is  an  officer  of  the  county  council. 

6065.  Sir  John  W rig  ley : Would  that 
be  the  same  man  as  the  Area  Medical 

Officer? The  Area  Medical  Officer  in 

Kent  as  known  as  Principal  Medical 
Officer.  That  is  an  interchangeable  term 
in  Kent. 

6066.  Miss  Johnston : Is  he  actually  in 
Bexley?  Is  there  an  office  of  the  county 
council  where  you  can  apply  for  all  the 

health  services? There  is  a district 

office  in  Bexley  which  is  staffed  by  a 
district  officer,  an  assistant  district  officer 
a.nd,  I believe,  one  or  two  clerical  staff. 
The  history  of  these  district  officers  is 
interesting  in  that  they  were  at  one  time 
the  relieving  officers  in  the  area  before 
the  Poor  Law  was  abolished  by  the 
1948  Act,  and  I think  the  fact 
that  the  district  officers  are  local 
men  who  lived  and  worked  in 
the  area  for  many  years  makes  the  dis- 
trict officers  a very  excellent  and  vital 
link  in  the  chain  of  communication  with 
tihe  Kent  County  Council.  The  district 
officers  have  an  information  service  but 
of  course  people  have  first  of  all  got 
to  know  that  the  district  office  is  there, 
and  my  own  impression  is  that  when 
people  want  any  information  in  Bexley, 
they  tend  to  come  to  the  Borough’s 
departments,  to  the  council  offices,  the 
health  department  and  so  on  rather  than 


to  the  district  office,  and  if  they  en- 
counter the  district  office  they  sometimes 
express  considerable  surprise  that  there 
should  be  two  offices  situated  almost 
opposite  each  other  in  the  same  road  but 
not  functionally  linked  together. 

6067.  Is  the  district  office  .also  dealing 

with  the  health  services? Only  with 

certain  limited  aspects.  The  domestic 
health  organiser  works  in  the  district 
office.  But  /the  district  officer’s  duties  are 
circumscribed.  He  is  the  duly  authorised 
officer  under  the  Lunacy  and  Mental 
Treatment  Acts  and  he  is  responsible 
for  assessments  for  domestic  help  and 
various  other  functions.  He  does  not 
link  up  directly  with  doctors,  health 
visitors,  home  nurses,  etc. 

6068.  Where  do  you  find  them? 

There  are  several  ways  to  find  a district 
nurse,  for  instance,  and  we  regard  this 
as  a little  unsatisfactory.  The  doctor 
may  dio  i't  .on  behalf  of  his  patient,  or 
the  patient  might  go  direct  to  the  district 
nurse  wiho  has  a plate  up.  The  enquirer 
may  come  to  the  district  office,  perhaps 
having  called  in  at  my  office  on  the  way 
to  find  out  where  is  .the  .appropriate  place 
to  go,  and  perhaps  he  can  be  put  in 
touch  with  a district  nurse  that  way. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  the  midwifery 
service.  There  ,is  a good  deal  of  varia- 
tion. I would  say  on  the  whole  a good 
many  people  make  their  arrangements 
direct  with  the  officer,  the  district  nurse, 
the  midwife,  rather  as  if  they  were  in 
practice. 

6069.  Are  you  employed  solely  by  the 

borough? 1 am  employed  by  the 

Borough  of  Bexley,  the  Borough  of  Erith 
and  the  Urban  District  Council  of  Gray- 
ford  as  a joint  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
In  addition  to  that  I am  the  School 
Medical  Officer  for  Bexley  by  virtue  of 
Bexley  being  an  excepted  district,  but 
I am  not  called  School  Medical  Officer, 

I am  called  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  all  the  functions  I do.  At  present 
I hiave  no  direct  connection  with  tihe  Part 
Til  services,  although  I do  have  an  in- 
direct connection. 

6070.  Do  the  same  health  visitors  serve 
the  health  visitor  service  and  the  school 
nursing  service,  or  do  you  have  a 

separate  staff? We  have  .two  nurses, 

one  health  visitor  and  one  school 
nurse  whole-time  in  the  school  health 
service  of  the  borough  but  they  are  of 
course  counity  officers,  and  in  addition  to 
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that,  in  accordance  with  the  counity’s 
policy  that  as  far  as  possible  a health 
visitor  shall  combine  duties  in  maternity, 
child  welfare  and  school  health,  we  have 
four  health  visitors  working  for  us  part- 
time,  spending  the  rest  of.  their  time 
in  the  maternity  and  child  welfare 
services. 

6071.  Do  you  have  school  medical 

officers? We  have  three  who  are 

County  Mediaal  Officers,  in  collaboration 
with  myself  as  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
and  School  Medical  Officer. 

6072.  Where  is  the  area  office  of  the 

county,  the  area  headquarters? There 

are  no  area  headquarters,  if  I may  say 
so.  There  are  district  offices  in  various 
strategic  points.  For  instance  Bexley  has 
one  of  its  own.  There  is  one  for  Erith 
and  Crayford,  situated  in  Erith,  and 
there  are,  no  doubt,  other  district  offices 
scattered  about.  There  are  22,  I under- 
stand, in  all  throughout  the  county  but 
there  is  no  area  administration  or  office 
of  any  kind  at  all. 

6073.  Where  is  the  Principal  Medical 

Officer? He  works  from  Sidcup.  I 

may  -explain  that  he  is  the  Principal 
Medical  Officer  for  an  area  covering  the 
whole  of  north-west  Kent — I am  right, 
I believe,  in  saying  this  also — Dartford 
and  the  Dartford  Rural  District,  an  area 
with  a population  bordering  on  half  a 
million,  and  his  total  staff  is  one  short- 
hand typist,  which  I think  rather  does 
indicate  that  the  service  is  truly  a 
centralised  one  from  County  Hall, 
Maidstone.  The  one  clerk  serves  him 
for  the  whole  area. 

6074.  If  you  have  occasion  to  contact, 
him,  would  you  contact  him  in  Sidcup 

where  he  works? 1 would  telephone 

him  at  Sidcup,  yes.  He  has  an  office 
there. 

6075.  The  members  who  serve  on  the 
area  committee,  what  do  they  feel  about 

its  work? Alderman  Mason : They 

feel  it  is  all  so  useless.  They  feel  they 
have  not  any  responsibility.  They  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  effecting 
results  and  are  so  divorced  from  the 
circle  of  the  council  that  it  is  almost 
something  entirely  different.  But  the 
chief  complaint  is  that  there  is  nothing 
effective  for  them  to  do. 

6076.  You  have  not  served  on  the 

Health  Committee? 1 -have  not,  no. 

6077.  Miss  Johnston : Suppose  there  is 
some  need  in  Bexley  about  which  the 


Council  feel  strongly  in  connection  with 
the  health  services,  would  you  put  that 
up  to  the  Area  Committee?  Suppose 
you  thought  there  were  not  nearly 

enough  district  nurses? It  would  go 

direct  to  Maidstone,  as  a Council 
resolution,  I think. 

6078.  Are  there  old  people’s  homes 

in  Bexley? Dr.  Landon : Yes,  there 

are  two  very  good  old  people’s  homes; 
there  is  St.  Mary’s,  Bexley,  which  pro- 
vides accommodation  for  39  old  people, 
and  there  is  Russell  House,  a building 
erected  quite  recently,  which  provides  for 
50  old  people.  Kent  County  Council 
provide  them,  and  some  of  the  old 
people  in  the  borough  go  to  other  homes 
of  the  Kent  County  Council,  -largely  in 
the  Dartford  Rural  District. 

6079.  As  the  Borough  Medical  Officer, 

if  you  find  an  old  person  needs  such 
care,  what  machinery  do  you  use,  the 
district  office?—; — Yes.  I am  on 

excellent  terms  with  the  District  Officer, 
whom  I find  extremely  helpful  at  all 
times,  and  -he  and  I collaborate  extremely 
well.  He  of  course  has  to  submit  any 
applications  to  County  Hall,  he  has  no 
power  to  make  decisions  himself,  -he  is 
an  intermediary  ; he  sends  a letter  to 
the  County  Medical  Officer,  the  name 
of  the  old  person  is  placed  on  a list,  and 
if  there  are  special  circumstances  we 
have  -had  occasions  when  the  old  person 
has  been  admitted  fairly  quickly  as  a 
result  of  special  action  which  has  been 
taken. 

6080.  Do  you  run  any  services  your- 
selves for  old  people? .Not  directly. 

We  have  certain  powers,  of  course,  in 
regard  to  old  people,  under  the  National 
Assistance  Act ; we  -have  powers  under 
Section  ‘47,  which  refers  to  the  removal 
of  aged  and  infirm  old  people  who  are 
without  adequate  care  and  attention,  to 
remove  them  .to  hospital  or  to  another 
place  of  safety.  That  is  a power  which 
the  Borough  Council  do  exercise  them- 
selves ; and  of  course  we  are  responsible 
under  Section  50  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead.  But  the  Borough  Council  take 
a very  keen  interest  in  and  initiated  the 
Bexley  Old  People’s  Welfare  Committee 
quite  a number  of  years  ago  now,  and 
are  represented  on  that  committee.  That 
is  a voluntary  body,  of  course. 

6081.  What  about  services  for  the 

handicapped? So  far  the  County 

Council  have  not  -been  able  to  get  down 
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to  the  question  of  providing  workshops 
and  work  in  ithe  home,  or  adapting 
homes,  and  so  on.  I believe  it  was  due 
to  financial  stringency.  'But  they  provide 
services  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the 
dumb.  But  that  part  of  Section  29 
referring  to  physically  handicapped 
people  is  more  or  less  I believe  in 
abeyance,  although  the  County  Council 
have  considered  it  I know  on  quite  a 
number  of  occasions. 

6082.  Have  you  any  problem  families 

in  Bexley? X would  say  that  probably 

there  is  not  any  area  which  has  not  its 
problem  families.  We  have  them,  yes. 

6083.  Have  you  a link-up  with  the 

County  on  that? The  link-up  there  is 

that  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  may 
initiate  some  action,  or  it  might  come 
from  a County  Health  Visitor,  but 
ultimately  it  does  embroil  the  Health 
Visitor,  the  County  District  Officer,  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health, . perhaps  the 
local  representative  of  the  Children’s 
Officer,  we  all  join  in  together  and  do 
the  best  we  can  to  deal  with  the  family. 

6084.  And  you  find  the  co-operation  is 

good? -The  co-operation  on  the 

whole  I think  is  pretty  good.  As 
Alderman  Mason  has  said,  in  Bexley 
we  do  everything  we  can  to  make  the 
scheme  work,  and  I believe  all  the 
officers  do  that. 

6085.  You  are  in  touch  with  the 

Children’s  Officer,  are  you? 1 am  in 

touch  with  the  local  officer  of  the 
Children’s  Department — whenever  the 
occasion  demands,  not  regularly. 

6086.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  There  is  a 

general  sense  of  criticism  through  your 
evidence,  when  it  talks  about  t hp  present 
administration  being  centralised,  but  in 
reply  to  questions  it  appears  to  emerge 
that  for  all  the  services  there  are  people 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  County  in  the 
district,  although  they  are  not  necessarily 
all  situated  at  one  spot.  Presumably 
those  people  do  on  any  cases  which 
come  to  their  notice  give  as  much 
decision  as  can  appropriately  be  given 
by  officers.  Is  it  your  complaint  really 
that  they  are  not  all  in  one  place  which 
is  as  well  known  as  a town  hall,  but 
also  if  something  arises  which  requires 
a decision  which  cannot  be  given  by 
an  officer  it  is  a more  laborious  process 
to  get  it  out  of  Maidstone  than  it  would 
be  out  of  a local  council? Yes,  Sir,  I 


think  I would  say  that.  I think  the 
principle  is  that  by  co-operation  one  is 
making  something  work  which  would  not 
work  if  that  co-operation  were  not  there. 
In  other  words,  although  the  county  ser- 
vices operate  with  reasonable  efficiency, 

I do  submit  that  they  cannot  operate 
any  more  efficiently  than  the  administra- 
tive set-up  will  allow  them  to  do. 
With  a highly  centralised  service  a 
certain  degree  of  efficiency  can  and  will 
always  be  reached,  but  we  feel  that  by 
a more  local  service  we  could  do  a great 
deal  more  in  the  co-ordination  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  National  Health 
Service,  which  is  a tripartite  service 
between  the  local  health  authority  ser- 
vices, the  hospital,  general  practitioners, 
and  also  with  the  work  of  my  own 
council  as  a housing  authority.  There 
would  be  a much  more  personal  service 
with  greater  co-operation.  We  feel  also 
that  at  present  there  is  no  adequate  way 
of  knowing  how  well  the  services  are 
operating ; there  is  no  way  of  assessing 
a service  which  is  provided  in  a uniform 
manner,  as  we  see  it,  Sir,  over  the  whole 
of  the  county,  and  is  expected  to  be 
made  to  fit  in  areas  of  vastly  differing 
sizes  and  kinds.  For  instance,  Bexley, 
with  a population  of  rather  over  90,000, 
has  roughly  the  same  system  of  health 
visiting,  as  perhaps,  a rural  district,  and 
we  feel  in  a place  with  a population  of 
90,000  there  is  room  for  greater 
unity  between  the  services  and  for  a 
local  centre  to  which  the  various  officers 
in  the  service  could  come  and  feel 
themselves  to  be  members  of  a team. 

II  did  say  a little  earlier,  Sir, 
that  the  District  Nurses,  particularly 
the  District  Nurses  and  Midwives, 
work  very  much  as  if  they  are 
in  private  practice.  They  have,  ot 
course,  their  communications  with 
Maidstone,  they  receive  correspondence, 
they  send  in  returns,  but  the  kind  of 
approach  to  them  would  be  the  kind  of 
approach  that  you  would  make  perhaps 
to  your  private  doctor.  That  in  some 
quarters  is  said  to  be  desirable.  From 
our  point  of  view  we  feel  that  health 
is  something  which  requires  the  co- 
operation of  a great  many  agencies, 
including  voluntary  agencies,  and  that 
the  present  services  do  not  provide  that 
in  sufficient  degree. 

6087.  Just  tell  us  a little  more  about 
this  question  of  old  people.  The  County 
Council  have  certain  responsibilities  for 
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those  people  who  need  care  and  atten- 
tion. You  have  your  own  responsibilities 
as  a housing  authority,  and  you  have  this 
Old  Persons.’  Welfare  Committee.  How 
do  all  the  three  of  you  work  together? 
First  of  all,  who  finds  out  that  there 
is  some  old  person  who  needs  some  form 
of  welfare,  or  it  may  be  better  accom- 
modation?  The  method  of  ascertain- 

ment .is  really  quite  varied.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  a Public  Health  Inspector  on 
a routine  visit,  it  might  be  a Health 
Visitor,  it  might  be  relatives,  it  might 
be  a member  of  the  Council.  Sometimes 
we  find  that  the  County  District  Officer 
already  knows  about  a particular  old 
person.  But  we  find  them  in  the  course 
of  our  travels  throughout  the  borough, 
and  through  our  information  service  and 
our  various  links  with  the  various  types 
of  officer. 

6088.  What  can  you  do  about  it? 
There  are  two  things:  first  of  all,  if  it 
is  a question  of  accommodation  it  may 
be  that  you  can  do  something  as  housing 

authority? 1 do,  of  course,  send 

reports  to  the  Housing  Committee, 
through  the  Principal  Housing  Officer. 
He  refers  my  letter  and  report  to 
the  Housing  Committee,  who  then 
have  to  consider  it  on  its  merits, 
on  its  urgency,  and  so  on.  If 
a patient  needs  to  be  admitted  to  hos- 
pital, then  I can  very  .often  do  some- 
thing there;  'if  the  person  is  without 
care  and  attention,  one  can  operate 
section  47  which  I have  already  men- 
tioned ; or  I can  get  in  touch  with  the 
District  Officer,  or  occasionally  I will 
write  to  Dr.  Elliott,  .the  County  Medical 
Officer,  and  say  that  we  are  particularly 
concerned  about  a certain  old  .person, 
and  by  linking  up  with  the  local  health 
authority  and  the  hospital  authority  we 
are  reasonably  successful. 

6089.  Is  there  any  sort  of  regular  drill 
on  this,  or  do  you  just  have  to  make 
up  your  mind  on  each  case  as  it  arises, 
and  does  it  become  a new  case  to  the 
people  with  whom  you  communicate? 

This  must  be  fairly  common? It  is 

very  common  indeed,  yes.  Every  case 
has  to  be  considered  on  its  merits,  be- 
cause very  rarely  are  two  cases  exactly 
alike,  and  it  may  well  be  that  perhaps 
two  agencies  have  been  dealing  with  it 
in  the  past  without  knowing  it.  We  may 
have  been  supervising  the  home  con- 
ditions of  an  old  person,  and  perhaps 
the  District  Officer  has  also  been 


keeping  a fatherly  eye  on  the  old 
person  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
domestic  help  service  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  possible  need  in  the  future 
to  admit  him  or  her  to  an  old  persons’ 
home. 

6090.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  This  Dis- 
trict Officer  in  this  connection  is  the 
District  Welfare  Officer,  not  the  District 
Officer  who  has  a staff  of  one  secretary? 

This  is  the  District  Officer  who  has 

one  assistant  and  two  clerical  staff. 

6091.  Is  it  the  same  one? The  same 

one,  Sir. 

6092.  He  is  a medical  officer? No, 

Sir,  he  is  not. 

6093.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  This  is  the 

old  Relieving  Officer? He  is  the  old 

Relieving  Officer,  who  was  invited  by  the 
Kent  County  Council  on  the  appointed 
day  to  come  into  the  service. 

6094.  Sir  Charles  Morris : What  is  his 

title? He  is  the  County  District 

Officer. 

6095.  And  what  is  the  title  of  the 

man  who  had  a secretary? He  is  the 

Principal  Medical  Officer. 

6096.  But  he  is  responsible  for  a dis- 
trict?  No,  Sir,  he  is  responsible  for 

an  area,  but  as  far  as  t see  it,  not  in 
any  detailed  capacity.  His  job  is,  really 
as  I see  it,  to  receive  .instructions  from 
County  Hall,  .Maidstone,  in  regard  to 
specific  jobs  which  require  to  be  done. 
The  recent  one  that  he  has  been  very 
busy  with  is  seeing  that  the  supply  of 
poliomyelitis  vaccine  has  been  adequate 
and  .has  in  fact  been  delivered  to  the 
various  points,  and  he  has  actually  de- 
livered it  himself  in  his  own  car,  But 
he  has  no  responsibility  for  day  to  day 
administration.  He  is  a local  officer  of 
the  County  Medical  Officer,  and  he  is 
there  to  do  the  County  Medical  Officer’s, 
behest  in  whatever  way  it  becomes, 
necessary  from  time  to  time. 

6097.  And  what  are  the  duties  of  the 
District  Officer,  the  other  man?  Old 

people?  Anything  else? Mental 

health,  he  is  the  duly  authorised  officer 
under  the  Ijunacy  and  Mental  Treatment 
Act.  He  is  responsible  also  for  assess- 
ing old  people  in  regard  to  the  domestic 
help  service.  He  receives  applications, 
scrutinises  applications  to  the  old 
people’s  homes,  and  communicates  with 
County  Hall,  Maidstone.  I believe  he 
also  has  a number  of  functions  in  regard 
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to  prevention  of  illness,  care  and  after- 
care, particularly  with  the  care  and  after- 
care of  elderly  people  and  mentally  sick, 
and  so  on. 

6098.  But  he  has  no  responsibility  for 

maternity  and  child  welfare? None 

whatsoever,  except  to  provide  an  in- 
formation service  if  people  come  to  his 
office. 

6099.  And  his  district  is  very  much 
like  the  district  covered  by  the  boroughs 

of  which  you  are  Medical  Officer? 

His  district  is  actually  co-terminous  with 
the  Borough  itself. 

6100.  With  the  one  borough  of 

Bexley? Yes,  Sir. 

6101.  Sir  John  Wrigley : May  we  then 
just  turn  to  one  or  two  other  services — 
housing : you  have  grown  so  enormously 
in  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  that  I 
suppose  you  have  now  got  to  the  point 
where  the  district  may  be  said  to  be 

practically  fully  built  up,  is  it? 

Alderman  Mason : Yes,  that  is  so. 

Under  the  County  Development  Plan 
Part  “ B ” i.t  is  estimated  that  we  will 
reach  94,500,  that  is  -to  say  another  4,000 
in  the  next  twenty  years — we  are 
practically  built  up,  yes. 

6102.  That  would  not  be  more  than 
enough,  if  enough,  to  provide  for  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  present 

Bexley  people,  would  it? Are  they  all 

going  to  stop  in  Bexley?  I do  not  think 
they  are. 

6103.  I am  putting  it  that  way  because 
does  it  mean  that  you  really  cannot 
afford  to  take  more  people  into  Bexley 
from  the  point  of  view  of  relationship 

of  population  to  your  optimum? 

Yes,  if  you  look  at  it  in  that  restricted 
manner.  But  young  people  leave  Bexley, 
just  as  some  people  will  move  in  if  they 
see  a house  going  there. 

6104.  Miss  Johnston:  Yes,  but  if  they 
leave,  they  also  multiply,  they  marry  and 

have  families. Yes,  but  people  die 

also. 

6105.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Yes,  but  there 
is  this  long  term  general  question  that 
the  number  of  separate  houses  required 
tends  to  be  more  than  would  be  deduced 
from  an  increase  of  population,  because 
of  the  tendency  to  split  up  the  family 
units  more.  The  point  I am  rather 
making  is:  am  I to  take  it  that  Bexley 
is  at  the  present  time  approximately  in 
balance,  that  you  do  not  contemplate 
increasing  your  population  except  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  but  neither  have  you 


got  to  the  point  when  you  would  find  it 

necessary  to  export  population? 1 

should  say  the  answer  is  yes. 

6106.  You  are  just  about  right,  are 

you? Yes. 

6107.  On  this  question  of  old  people, 
have  you  made  provision  for  old  people 

in  your  housing  schemes? We  are 

including  a large  number  of  what  we 
regard  as  being  suitable  for  old  people, 
in  other  words  single  bedroom  dwellings. 

6108.  This  is  your  first  adventure  in 

this  field,  is  it? No. 

6109.  You  have  built  some? Yes. 

6110.  How  many  about? Mr. 

Joy:  I would  imagine  round  about  50, 
and  there  are  quite  a number  now 
coming  on  in  schemes  under  construc- 
tion.— Alderman  Mason : We  are  includ- 
ing a bigger  percentage  of  that  character 
now  in  the  schemes  we  have  ahead  of  us 
than  we  have  in  the  past. 

6111.  Are  you  providing  among  them 
any  of  the  kind  which  carry  With  them 
a measure  of  welfare,  the  sort  of  block 
which  has  a warden  or  something  like 

that? We  have  sought  for — and  we 

have  one  which  we  have  set  aside— sites 
where  we  hope  to  build  on  a sufficient 
scale  to  enable  us  to  have  a Welfare 
Officer  on  the  site.— Mr.  Joy:  That  is 
a small  scheme  contemplated,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  not  yet  carried  out,  where  a 
warden’s  house  will  be  available. 

6112.  Those  will  be  built  by  the 

Borough  Council? By  the  Borough 

Council,  but  it  has  not  got  to  the  point 
of  approval  yet  by  ithe  Ministry;  it 
is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  within 
a small  scheme  for  old  people’s  dwell- 
ings a warden’s  house,  in  order  that  the 
warden  can  look  after  the  old  people  in 
that  scheme. 

6113.  What  is  the  connection  between 
yourselves  and  the  County  Council  in 
regard  to  various  welfare  services  or 
medical  services  which  may  be  required 
by  old  people?  Are  you  in  close  touch 

with  them? Dr.  Landon : Medical 

services  for  old  people  would  presum- 
ably be  provided  by  general  practitioners 
in  the  area,  who  would  go  into  these 
homes,  hostels,  but  of  course  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  would  un- 
doubtedly take  a keen  interest  in  a place 
like  that  and  would  also  go  in  quite 
regularly.  On  the  clinical  side  I would 
say  the  general  practitioner,  Sir. 
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6114.  Sir  Charles  Morris : And  when 
you  get  your  warden,  the  County  will 

have  to  ipay  him? Yes. — Mr.  Joy : 

I am  not  quite  aware  of  the  position, 
but  I think  that  would  be  the  case.— Dr. 
London : I think  that  is  so,  and  there 
will  be  communal  services  as  part  of  the 
scheme.— Mr.  Williams'.  The  arrange- 
ment would  be  as  X understand  it  that 
the  Borough  Council  would  pay  their 
fair  share  in  relation  to  the  housing 
accommodation,  and  the  County  Coun- 
cil would  meet  the  welfare  cost. 

6115.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  What  is  your 

financial  position  on  housing? Xt  has 

always  been  remarkably  good.  Right 
from  the  beginning  of  the  post-war 
period  the  Council  never  hung  back 
from  stepping  up  the  rents  as  and  when 
necessary,  with  the  result  that  we  had  no 
real  .trouble  with  tenants’  associations, 
we  never  had  any  strikes  or  threats  of 
strikes,  and  in  point  of  fact  our  revenue 
account  is  now  extremely  healthy,  so 
much  so  that  we  are  now  in  fact  getting 
the  Ministry's  permission  to  do  some 
improvements  out  of  revenue,  such  as 
replacing  electricity  fitments  which  have 
gone  out  of  date,  having  been  provided 
in  the  early  ’Twenties,  that  sort  of  thing. 
Our  repairs  account  likewise  is  in  an 
excellent  state,  and  we  run  a rebate 
scheme  which,  although  it  is  shorn  of 
any  red  tape,  is  essentially  simple,  and 
everybody  seems  satisfied. 

6116.  Do  you  make  any  contribution 

from  the  rates  on  housing? Not 

now,  we  ceased  two  or  three  years  ago 
as  soon  as  we  had  statutory  power  to 
do  so. 

6117.  So,  so  far  as  it  is  grant  aided 
it  is  100  per  cent.  Exchequer  grant  aided? 

.We  use  the  Exchequer  contribution 

notionally  for  the  rebates,  and  the  houses 
and  the  repairs  have  to  run  themselves 
on  the  rents,  which  in  fact  they  do. 

6118.  Now  planning:  you  recognise 
in  your  opening  statement  that  some 
body  other  than  the  Bexley  Borough 
Council  would  have  to  be  concerned 
with  the  major  planning  for  Greater 
London.  Who  do  you  think 
ought  to  do  that?  You  see,  you  have 
the  alternatives,  either  it  might  be  done 
as  it  is  now  by  the  six  county  councils 
and  the  three  county  borough  councils, 
or  you  might  say  it  should  be  done  by  a 
single  local  government  body  for  the 
whole  of  the  region,  or  it  should  be 


done  by  somebody  outside,  either  a 
man  or  a group  of  consultants.  There 
are  a number  of  possibilities.  Have  you 
considered  how  you  think  it  ought  to 

be  done? Alderman  Mason : It  has 

been  done  in  fact  by  the  Abercrombie 
scheme  and  that  is  being  dealt  with  by 
the  County.  We  have  no  complaints 
about  that,  by  and  large. 

6119.  No,  but  there  is  now  a question 
of  revising  it,  and  it  may  be  that  it  only 
requires  a small  revision,  and  it  may  be 
that  general  considerations  of  .policy 
would  suggest  that  there  should  be  vast 
amendment,  and  so  on.  The  question 
is,  who  do  you  think  really  ought  to  be 
responsible  for  taking  the  first  action, 
and  deciding  what  really  should  be  done 
for  the  general  framework  of  a Greater 

.London  .plan? .Might  I suggest  that 

is  almost  your  problem,  Sir? 

6120.  After  all,  planning  is  a respon- 
sibility of  local  government.  At  the 
present  time  you  have  an  arrangement, 
the  present  statutory  provision  is  that  it 
is  a responsibility  of  the  county  council. 
You  are  now  saying  .part  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  county  council  should  be 
transferred  to  the  borough  council,  that 
is  the  administration  of  a plan  once 
made ; now  you  arq  left  with  the  .busi- 
ness, the  very  important  business,  from  a 
policy  point  of  view,  of  making  the  plan. 
Do  you  propose  to  leave  that  with  the 
county  council,  or  have  you  other  ideas? 

iWe  have  no  ideas  of  suggesting  any 

alteration  to  the  present  arrangement. 

6121.  I see.  .What  about  the  present 
administration?  You  have  made  a num- 
ber of  complaints — difficulties  of  central 
administration — but  in  fact  I think  it 
appears  fro.m  your  own  documents  that 
most  individual  applications,  something 
like  90  per  cent  arc  settled  by  you  under 
the  delegation  .plan  without  any  reference 
to  the  county ; so  that  the  area  of  criti- 
cism seems  to  relate  to  the  10  per  cent? 

That  is  correct.  But  far  more 

attention  is  paid  to  the  one  difficult  one, 
of  course,  than  to  the  99  which  go 
through  in  the  ordinary  routine. — Mr. 
Joy  •.  .1  think  one  must  admit,  :Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  powers  conferred  by 
the  County  Council  are  not  meagre,  but 
there  are  a number  which  have  not  been 
delegated  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Council  they  could  well  administer 
directly  without  reference  to  the  County 
Council.  At  the  moment  the  Council 
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are  not  empowered  to  deal  with  appli- 
cations (for  development  within  the 
borough  by  the  Borough  Council  them- 
selves or  by  any  other  local  authority, 
or  by  the  police  authority.  They  are 
not  privileged  to  deal  with  development 
on  the  district  boundary,  even  though 
there  is  not  much  still  to  be  done  as  far 
as  the  district  of  Bexley  with  other  ad- 
joining authorities  is  concerned.  The 
Borough  Council  are  not  privileged  to 
deal  with  plans,  applications  for  which 
may  be  submitted,  which  are  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  county  plan,  and  which 
they  feel  in  a good  many  cases,  if  not 
all,  they  are  well  able  to  deal  with  them- 
selves, and  if  necessary  by  reference  to 
the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government. 

6122.  May  I just  pause  on  that?  . If 
you  said  you  wanted  to  be  able  to  decide 
on  something  which  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan,  if  you  were  only 
asking  for  power  to  turn  it  down,  well 
and  good,  but  if  you  are  asking  for 
power  to  allow  something  which  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  then  you  are 
in  fact  amending  the  plan.  I do  not  quite 
see  bow  you  escape  from  the  dilemma 
that  you  have  agreed  that  the  making 
and  providing  of  the  plan  must  be  for 
somebody  else,  if  at  the  same  time  you 
are  suggesting  you  should  be  allowed  to 
deal  with  individual  applications  and 

amend  the  plan  piecemeal. 1 am 

merely  suggesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
instead  of  following  the  tripartite 
arrangement — and  that  is  going  with  that 
plan  to  the  Area  County  Committee,  from 
there  tO'  the  main  committee,  the  Plan- 
ning Committee  at  Maidstone,  and  then 
perhaps  ultimately  to  the  Ministry  for  a 
change  of  use,  of  development — the 
Borough  Council  could  themselves 
directly  if  necessary  go  to  the  Ministry. 

6123.  But  is  that  not  just  cutting  out 

the  people  who  have  made  and  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  plans? 1 think  the 

Ministry  are  ultimately  responsible  for 
the  plan,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
they  held  a public  enquiry  to  deal  with  all 
the  representations  made. 

6124.  The  Ministry  approves  the  plan. 

However,  that  is  your  proposal? That 

is  the  proposal  in  that  respect,  Mr. 
Chairman. — 'Mr.  Goldfinch : May  1 just 
add  that  if  any  alteration,  any  revision  of 
the  plan  is  suggested — and  inevitably 
cases  of  that  kind  do  occur,  we  have  had 
some  ourselves  where  some  alteration,  is 
suggested  in  anticipation  of  the  quin- 


quennial review — the  County  Council, 
though  they  are  the  plan-making  autho- 
rity, cannot  do  it  on  their  own  account, 
they  have  got  to  go  to  the  Minister,  and 
he  makes  the  ultimate  decision  about  it, 

6125.  Yes.  Let  us  just  turn  now  to 
another  part,  which  is  partly  planning 
and  partly  traffic.  So  far  as  traffic  is 
concerned,  I understand  you  would  wish 
to  take  over  full  responsibility  for  both 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  high- 
ways in  your  area,  except  trunk  roads  if 
there  are  any,  and  the  making  of  new 

roads?  Is  that  your  case? 'Alder man 

Mason : Yes,  that  is  our  case.  We  do 
not  feel  very  strongly  about  it,  but  we 
say  as  we  are  doing  the  work  now  we 
think  we  could  well  go  on  doing  it. 

6126.  I was  just  wondering  what 
change  it  would  make  from  the  existing 
position.  .Is  it  the  change  that  so  far  as 
classified  roads  are  concerned  you  would 
be  doing  something  on  your  own  respon- 
sibility which  you  are  now  doing  as 

agents? We  should  have  the  control, 

of  course ; we  should  be  able  to  plan 
which  ones  we  would  be  doing  first,  and 
of  course  we  would  have  the  financial 
advantage  too. 

6127.  Financial  advantage? The 

point  I make  in  the  statement,  that 
we  actually  pay  more  to  the  county 
than  they  spend  in  our  area. 

6128.  Because  presumably  you  make 

some  contribution  towards  roads  in  rural 
Kent? -Yes. — Mr.  Joy : Mr.  Chair- 

man, we  carry  out  wholly  the  mainten- 
ance and  the  upkeep  of  all  the  classified 
roads  as  claimed  under  the  1929  Local 
Government  Act. 

6129.  Are  there  any  roads  in  Bexley  at 

the  present  time  which  are  actually  main- 
tained by  the  County  Council? No 

road  other  than  the  trunk  road.  East 
Rochester  Way. 

6130.  Which  is  maintained  .by  them  as 

agents? As  agents  of  the  Ministry  of 

Transport,  yes. 

6131.  So,  so  far  as  actual  work  is 
concerned,  what  you  ask  for  makes  very 
little  difference,  but  by  virtue  of  taking 
the  financial  responsibility  and  meeting 
what  is  required  in  (he  borough  of 
Bexley  as  compared  with  being  part  of 

Kent,  you  would  gain  on  it? 

Alderman  Mason:  Yes.  We  want  to 
improve  Gravel  Hilly  which  is  one  of 
the  main  roads  to  the  new  technical 
school,  and  we  feel  that  if  we  had  the 
control  we  would  co-ordinate  the  two. 
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whereas  at  the  moment  we  go  to  the 
County  and  have  to  take  our  chance  as 
to  whether  that  is  put  down  for  this 
year,  next  year  or  the  year  after. 

6132.  When  you  say  you  would  have 

control,  you  will  of  course  bear  in  mind 
that  you  would  have  to  get  Ministerial 
approval,  and  the  total  amount  that  can 
be  spent  in  roads  is  determined  rather 
as  a matter  of  general  policy. Yes. 

6133.  I say  that  because  one  cannot 
assume  that  the  County  Council  have 
rejected  a thing  which  you  would 
necessarily  get  if  you  were  in  their  shoes. 

No,  but  one  hurdle  is  of  necessity 

less  than  two 

6134.  If  the  plan  were  made  by 
somebody  else,  somebody  at  the  moment 
undefined,  one  of  its  most  important 
items  would  be  to  provide  for  some 
framework  of  roads.  You  would  be  the 
highway  authority ; it1  would  be  your 
duty  to  carry  out  a plan  as  made  ; you 
would  accept  the  position,  would  you, 
-that  you  would  be  -under  an  obligation 
to  carry  out  roads  -which  were  provided 
for  in  the  plan,  even  though  you  might 
not  consider  -that  they  were  of  any  special 

interest  lo  Bexley? -In  so  -far  as  we 

had  -been  consulted  in  the  making  of 
-the  -plan,  I should  say  yes. 

6135.  You  would  be  consulted,  yes. 

-but  might  not  necessarily  agree?  I am 
making  this  point  -because  while  the 
County  are  the  highway  authority  cover- 
ing the  wider  -area,  no  doubt  all  the 
■roads  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
County;  when  you  look  at  it  from  a 
smaller  area  there  may  -be  roads  which 
are  of  through  value  but  not  of  very 
great  interest  to  the  people  of  -the  par- 
ticular diistriot. At  the  moment  I 

cannot  think  of  a road  in  'the  -borough 
which  could  possibly  feed  the  county 
which  we  would  not  like  to  widen. 

6136.  Anyhow,  you  would  take  that 

chance? Yes. — Mr.  Joy:  I agree 

with  Alderman  -Mason  on  that  point. 
Of  course,  there  -is  already  a trunk  road 
running  through  the  district  from  east 
to  west,  and  I cannot  conceive  that 
there  will  be  any  other  road  necessary 
east  to  west,  and  we  are  covering  in 

(The  wilne, 


Bexley  from  -north  -to  south  by  the  widen- 
ing of  two  roads,  Danson  Road  and  of 
course  Gravel  Hill. 

6137.  I had  nothing  specifically  in 
mind,  I am  only  visualising  the  possi- 
bility that  somebody  who  makes  a plan 
for  Greater  London  might  make  some 
proposals. — —Yes. 

6138.  I thin-k  that  conics  to  -the  end 

of  our  questions  on  particular  services. 
I think  we  have  come  to  this  point  in 
conclusion,  that  what  you  are  asking 
for  is  a much  greater  measure  of  direct 
conferment  of  services,  particularly  the 
services  of  a more  questionable  nature, 
that  is  the  primary  and  secondary 
education,  personal  health  and  welfare 
services,  and  the  administration  of  -the 
plan,  -plus  what  appears  to  -be  this  rather 
m-inor  matter  on  highways.  You  recog- 
nise that  for  some  other  purposes,  par- 
ticularly further  education  and  the 
making  of  -the  plan,  and  the  various 
services  whioh  we  have  not  touched  on 
because  they  are  not  within  our  com- 
pass, such  as  water  and  police,  some 
body  other  than  the  local  authority,  the 
borough  council,  would  have  to  under- 
take responsibility? Alderman 

Mason-.  Yes,  Sir,  that  .is  a very  fair 
statement  of  What  we  are  asking.  -Dr. 
Stephens:  You  said  further  education 
in  a quite  general  way,  Sir.  The  Borough 
would  expect  to  discharge  all  the  services 
of  further  education  which  actually  come 
within  its  area.  . . . 

6139.  What  is  the  right  word — 

advanced  technological  education? -I 

should  think  so,  S-ir,  yes. 

6140.  1 think  that  really  concludes  all 
we  want  to  ask  you,  and  all  I need  do 
is  to  -thank  you  very  much  for  your 
attendance  and  for  the  way  in  which 
you  have  answered  our  questions.  It  has 
been  very  helpful  -to  have  both  your 
written  evidence  and  wha-t  you  have 
given  us  this  afternoon,  and  your  own 
views  on  the  various  services.  Thank 

you  very  much. Alderman  Mason : 

May  I -thank  you,  Sir,  and  your  Com- 
mission, for  listening  to  us  so  patiently 
this  afternoon  and  for  hearing  -our  views. 

ies  withdrew) 
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Friday,  26th  June  1959 


Mr.  W.  H.  Lawson,  C.B.E. 
Professor  W.  J.  M.  Mackenzie 


Present: 

Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B.  (in  the  Chair) 
Sir  Charles  Morris 


Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 
Examination  of  Witnesses 


Alderman  C.  L.  Smith 
Alderman  F.  W.  Isard 
Alderman  S.  G.  W.  Baylis 
Alderman  S.  Lane 
Alderman  L.  C.  Winterton 
Mr.  Lionel  Kaye 
Mr.  H.  Andrews 
Mr.  R.  L.  Gee 
Dr  H.  B.  C.  Carter-Locke 


on  behalf  of  Bromley  Borough  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


6141.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  First,  on 
behalf  of  the  Chairman,  I would  like  to 
express  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be 
with  us  this  morning.  However,  he  and 
all  of  us  will  carefully  read  the  report  of 
the  proceedings.  Are  you  leading  the 

deputation,  Alderman  Smith? 

Alderman  Smith : Yes,  Sir. 

6142  We  would  like  you  to  present 
your  case  entirely  in  your  own  way ; but 
we  have  found— perhaps  some  of  you 
may  have  been  here  at  other  sessions 
that  it  is  most  convenient  for  us  if  you 
will  make  your  opening  statement,  ana 
after  that  we  can  get  down  to  discussion. 
Is  that  convenient? Quite  convenient. 

6143.  Would  you  like  to  make  your 
opening  statement;  and  let  me  say  at 
once,  after  you  have  made  your  opemng 
statement,  you  may  call  on  anLo£  ^ 

team  to  add  any  views. That  will 

be  done. 

I would  first  of  all  like  to  thank  you 
Sir,  and  your  colleagues  for  your 
’ 32263 


kindness  in  giving  us  this  opportunity  of 
developing  the  outline  suggestions  which 
we  have  submitted  to  you  for  your  con- 
sideration as  to  a way  in  which  local 
government  in  the  Greater  London  Area 
can  be  improved. 

I believe  that  a number  of  authorities 
have  taken  the  view  that  the  best  method 
of  achieving  this  object  would  be  by 
giving  them  county  borough  powers  and 
for  our  part  we  believe  that  we  are  quite 
capable  of  exercising  such  powers  if  they 
were  given  to  us.  Nevertheless  we  have 
some  doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of 
creating  a laTge  number  of.  county 
boroughs,  cheek  by  jowl,  when  it  is 
common  ground  that  a number  of  func- 
tions need  to  be  viewed  on  a broader 
canvas  than  that  of  a single  borough, 
and  we  think  there  are  substantial  ob- 
jections to  the  creation  of  consultative 
committees  to  deal  with  such  matters. 

We  have  therefore  submitted  a sug- 
gestion to  you  which  we  believe  would 
A 2 
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provide  a simple  and  satisfactory  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  in  North  West  Kent 
and  which  we  think  could  be  developed 
elsewhere  to  provide  a useful  cushion 
between  the  boroughs  in  the  London 
County  and  Middlesex  County  Council 
areas  where  I understand  they  have 
unique  problems,  the  details  of  which  I 
am  not  aware,  and  the  county  councils 
fringing  upon  the  Greater  London  area, 
presuming  that  their  problems  may  not 
be  all  that  dissimilar  to  those  with  which 
we  are  faced  in  North  West  Kent. 

It  is  therefore  upon  our  suggestion  of 
a new  form  of  two-tier  government  that 
I am  going  to  confine  my  remarks  and 
I would  like  to  commence  by  underlining 
the  point  that  the  primary  purpose  is  to 
make  local  government  truly  local  in  all 
its  aspects  and  that  is  something  that  it 
is  certainly  not,  at  the  present. 

My  council  feel  that  such  a change 
would  re-vitalise  local  government  in  the 
area  and  at  the  same  time,  improve  effi- 
ciency and  provide  the  most  convenient 
arrangements  for  the  inhabitants. 

As  members  will  be  aware,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Kent  County  Council  is 
at  Maidstone,  some  28  miles  from 
Bromley,  and  at  the  time  the  County 
Council  was  established  in  1888,  this 
might  have  been  a satisfactory  centre 
from  which  to  undertake  the  limited 
functions  then  entrusted  to  them. 

I would  like  briefly  to  remind  you  of 
what  they  were  so  that  you  may  recall 
how  the  picture  has  changed  over  the 
years,  and  especially  since  1945. 

In  1888  the  county  council  functions 
were : 

Quarter  Sessions  business,  including 
the  making,  assessing  and  levying  of 
rates. 

Assize  Courts,  court  houses,  police 
stations. 

The  licensing  of  places  of 
entertainment. 

Bridges  and  main  roads. 

The  appointment  of  officers  under 
the  Explosives  Act  . 1875. 

Salaries  of  coroners  and  the  division 
of  the  county  into  coroners’  districts. 

Acts  relating  to  insects,  fish  con- 
servancy, wild  birds. 

Diseases  of  animals. 

Weights  and  measures. 

Riot  (Damages)  Act  1886. 


Registration  of  rules  of  scientific 
societies. 

Registration  of  charitable  gifts  and 
certifying  and  recording  places  of 
worship. 

Confirmation  and  record  of  rules  of 
loan  societies  under  the  Loan  Societies 
Act  1840. 

Since  1945,  many  functions,  particu- 
larly personal  services,  have  been 
transferred  from  local  district  councils  to 
the  remote  control  of  county  government. 
These  changes  could  not  be  justified  on 
grounds  of  inefficient  administration  by 
the  district  councils  in  the  North  West 
Kent  area,  and  the  loss  of  such  functions 
brought  deep  disappointment  to  those 
concerned  with  local  government,  who 
had  taken  a pride  in  building  u.p  the 
services  over  a long  period  of  years. 

<In  .Bromley  the  borough  is  divided  into 
7 wards  with  a council  of  28  members. 
For  county  purposes  it  .is  divided  into 
three  divisions,  each  division  -being  repre- 
sented on  the  county  council  toy  one 
member.  The  majority  of  the  electorate 
are  perplexed  by  an  arrangement  where- 
by  two  separate  elections  have  to  be  hdd 
to  elect  the  local  government  represen- 
tatives, and  although  the  county  council 
precept  absorbs  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
borough’s  rate  revenue,  the  public  apathy 
towards  county  council  elections  is  well 
.known — there  was  a 23  per  cent  vote 
in  Bromley  at  the  last  county  election 
in  1958.  whilst,  at  the  recent  .municipal 
elections  the  .percentage  vote  -was  46-5, 
slightly  above  the  usual  average. 

To  those  who  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  changes  which  have  been 
brought  about  in  the  administration  of 
.many  of  the  more  important  services 
since  1944,  and,  it  is  submitted,  this 
applies  to  the  majority  of  the  burgesses, 
the  present  division  of  responsibility  for 
the  various  services  _ is  baffling,  their 
natural  assumption  being  that  the  autho- 
rity collecting  the  rates  should  also  be 
responsible  for  providing  the  services. 

There  is  inadequate  publicity  for  the 
activities  of  the  county  council  while  few 
people  know  where  their  county  coun- 
cillors are  to  be  found  or  what  they  do. 

The  Kent  County  Council  administra- 
tive area  covers  1,500  square  miles  and 
there  are  no  less  than  56  county  districts 
electing  between  them  104  members  to 
the  county  council.  It  must  .be  obvious 
that  the  small  representation  of  each 
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individual  county  district  cannot  make 
itself  heard  effectively  in  any  matter 
which  vitally  concerns  their  particular 
area,  and  due  to  the  size  of  the  area  of 
Kent  County  administration,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  members  with  no  first-hand 
knowledge,  except  of  their  own  particular 
area,  must  rely  to  a much  greater  extent 
on  the  advice  and  recommendations  of 
their  permanent  officers  than  'would  be 
the  case  in  the  smaller  area  advocated  by 
my  council  as  the  first-tier  authority. 

The  field  for  selection  of  candidates 
for  county  council  members  is  limited 
by  difficulties  arising  from  day-time 
meetings,  involving  long  journeys  to 
Maidstone.  iMany  able  men  and  women 
who  could  serve  on  committees  meeting 
locally  in  the  evening,  are  unable  to  give 
up  whole  days  to  local  authority  business. 

The  system  of  quarterly  meetings  of 
the  county  council  appears  In  present 
times  to  be  out  of  keeping  with  the 
general  sense  of  urgency  which  runs 
through  present  day  life  in  the  Greater 
London  conurbation. 

Although  it  is  conceded  that  the  Kent 
County  Council  have  attempted  to 
minimise  the  weakness  in  a system  of 
control  from  .Maidstone  of  the  .whole 
administrative  area  of  the  county,  by 
setting  up  Area  Health  and  Town  Plan- 
ning Sub-Committees,  comprising  district 
councillors  within  the  particular  area 
and  county  councillors,  unfortunately 
these  committees  are  non-executive,  their 
work  is  largely  repetitive  and  all  .ques- 
tions of  policy  and  finance  are  settled  .by 
the  .main  county  committees  at  Maid- 
stone. 

Having  outlined  the  main  objections  to 
the  continuance  of  the  two-tier  system 
now  operating,  1 turn  to  the  proposal 
for  a new  form  of  first-tier  administra- 
tion referred  to  in  Part  III  of  the  coun- 
cil’s written  statement,  namely,  a joint 
board  arrangement. 

■My  council  have  taken  the  view  that 
an  appropriate  area  of  North  West  Kent 
to  be  embraced  within  the  compass  of 
the  joint  board  would  be  the  boroughs 
of  Beckenham  and  Bromley,  and  the 
urban  district  councils  of  Chislehurst  and 
Sidcup,  Orpington  and  Penge.  (It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  this  combination,  of 
authorities  coincides  with  the  grouping 
referred  to  in  Appendix  2 of  the  evidence 
of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil 
Aviation,  although  this  reference  should 
not  be  taken  as  our  approval  of  every- 
thing that  the  Ministry  contends.) 


These  five  authorities  have  a total 
population  of  326,560,  a rateable  value 
of  approximately  £5i  million,  and  an 
area  of  43,000  acres  (for  details  see 
Appendix  “ C ”)  and  in  March  and 
April,  1958,  my  council  initiated  discus- 
sions with  the  other  four  authorities, 
with  a view  to  achieving  some  agreement 
on  the  promotion  of  a scheme  on  the 
lines  now  proposed.  Unfortunately,  the 
only  points  of  unanimity  reached  were 
the  desire  of  the  authorities  to  remain 
outside  London  and  to  administer  more 
services,  particularly  of  a personal  nature, 
locally. 

In  putting  forward  their  suggestion  for 
a joint  board  composed  of  members  of 
the  five  authorities,  .my  council  have  had 
regard  to  the  many  services  already  dealt 
with  on  a joint  basis  within  the  area: 
for  example,  the  ambulance  service 
is  organised  from  a headquarters  in 
Bromley  to  serve  the  five  districts ; for  ail 
except  two  stations,  the  five  districts  form 
a fire  service  division  of  the  county  coun- 
cil. For  grammar,  technical  and  art 
schools,  the  areas  covered  comprise  com- 
binations of  the  five  districts,  and  the 
authorities  join  together  in  representation 
on  the  governing  bodies.  For  personal 
health  and  welfare  .services,  the  five  dis- 
tricts constitute  a county  health  area,  and 
operate  through  a sub-committee  on 
which  the  five  authorities  are  represented. 
For  the  appointment  of  Medical  Officers 
of  Health,  Bromley,  Chislehurst  and 
Sidcup,  and  Orpington,  combine  to 
appoint  a Medical  Officer.  In  respect  of 
water  supply — the  same  combinations  of 
authorities  appoint  representatives  on  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Board.  So  far  as 
rating  and  valuation  is  concerned — the 
five  districts  .form  a separate  division  for 
Valuation  Court  purposes.  The  Bromley 
Petty  Sessional  Division  covers  the  areas 
of  Bromley,  Beokenham  (part),  Chisle- 
hurst  and  Sidcup,  and  Orpington. 

This  combination  of  five  authorities  so 
closely  linked  in  the  ways  in  which  I 
have  .mentioned  is  our  reason  for  suggest- 
ing that  they  should  come  within  the 
orbit  of  the  joint  hoard  we  have  put 
forward.  The  other  Kent  authorities 
within  the  scope  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion are  Bexley,  Erith,  Crayford  and 
Dartford.  They  are  more  industrial  in 
character  than  the  four  around  us  and 
we  believe  that  they  have  much  in  com- 
mon with  each  other.  They  could,  if 
they  wished,  well  operate  a joint  .board 
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arrangement  either  alone  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  similar  authorities. 

The  first-tier  authority  would  he  in- 
directly elected  by  each  constituent  coun- 
cil and  Its  membership  could  be  based, 
as  to  numerical  strength,  either  on  a 
representation  according  to  rateable 
value,  or  by  relation  to  population. 
Referring  to  indirectly  elected  bodies  my 
council  ihave  noted  the  observations  of 
the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Gov- 
ernment contained  in  paragraph  42  of 
the  White  Paper  dealing  with  Areas  and 
Status  of  Local  Authorities  to  the  effect 
that  . . . “co-ordination  or  common 
administration  might  be  secured  by 
creating  joint  bodies,  representative  of 
the  various  authorities  in  the  conurba- 
tion, though  this  course  would  have  the 
disadvantage  of  any  system  of  indirect 
representation  ”.  The  Minister  does  not 
specify  what  such  disadvantages  are ; we 
know  of  none  and  it  is  significant  to 
observe  that  in  the  Ministry’s  written 
memorandum  of  evidence  to  the  Royal 
Commission,  no  views  have  been  ex- 
pressed on  this  point.  Those  Government 
Departments  answering  this  question 
have  in  no  case  declared  themselves 
opposed  to  a system  of  indirect  election. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  favouring  in- 
direct election  to  the  suggested  first-tier 
authority  are: — 

The  district  council  would  be  brought 
directly  into  the  machinery  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  first-tier  services  instead  of 
being,  largely,  no  more  than  a revenue 
collecting  agency  for  those  services. 

The  28  local  council  members  in  Brom- 
ley are  generally  better  known  than  their 
three  county  council  members  ; the  exist- 
ing division  of  responsibility  between  the 
two  is  not  frequently  understood  by 
members  of  the  public ; and  the  local 
town  hall  or  council  office  is  not  their 
common  meeting  ground  ; local  members 
contacted  by  members  of  the  public  on 
first-tier  matters  administered  by  the  sug- 
gested joint  authority  would  either  have 
direct  knowledge  of  them  because  of 
their  membership  of  the  upper-tier  autho- 
rity or  be  in  a position  to  obtain  infor- 
mation from  one  of  the  local  represen- 
tative members  with  whom,  as  members 
of  the  same  local  council,  they  would  be 
in  regular  contact.  Unless  members  of 
the  county  council  happen  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  local  council  (which  is  not 
the  case  in  Bromley  at  present)  this 
regular  contact  is  now  missing. 


The  functions  to  be  performed  by 
the  county  district  councils  and  the  sug- 
gested joint  authority  amount  together 
to  no  more  than  those  undertaken  by  a 
county  borough  council  where  one 
annual  local  election  suffices  for  all  local 
government  purposes. 

One  local  example  of  a rate-supported 
indirectly-elected  public  authority  in 
North  West  Kent  through  which  the 
county  district  councils  combine  for 
local  government  purposes  is  the  West 
Kent  Main  Sewage  Board,  whose  exist- 
ence dates  back  to  1875.  Another  public 
authority  whose  constitution  depends  on 
indirect-election  is  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Board  set  up  by  an  Act  of  1902. 

In  the  council’s  opinion,  if  the  system 
of  indirect-election  is  appropriate  for 
administration  of  individual  public  ser- 
vices, and  Parliament  has  set  up  many 
public  authorities  far  more  remote  from 
popular  vote,  then  it  seems  equally  appro- 
priate for  the  administration  of  a 
specially  chosen  limited  number  of  ser- 
vices by  one  authority  deriving  its  entire 
constitution  from  directly-elected  coun- 
cils. 

The  first-tier  authority,  whose  members 
could  be  elected  annually,  with  member- 
ship ceasing  at  any  time  upon  termina- 
tion of  membership  of  the  council  of  the 
constituent  authority,  would  be  a pre- 
cepting authority  and  the  division  of 
functions  as  between  the  first  and  second 
tiers  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
written  additional  information  already 
supplied  to  the  Commission.  (See 
Appendix  ‘A’). 

It  would  be  proposed  that  the  second- 
tier  authorities  should  have  the  right  of 
direct  access  to  government  departments 
in  respect  of  all  the  services  which 
they  administer.  So  far  as  the  ser- 
vices to  be  planned  and  financed  at 
first-tier  level  and  administered  at  second- 
tier  level  are  concerned  my  council  con- 
sider that  the  first-tier  control  should  be 
on  similar  lines  to  that  now  exercised  by 
county  councils  over  district  councils  in 
the  case  of  classified  roads  where  the 
district  councils  have  claimed  to  exercise 
the  functions  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  1929. 

It  is  envisaged  that  the  organisation 
which  would  require  to  be  set  up  to 
administer  the  functions  allocated  to  the 
first-tier  authority  would  be  quite 
compact  operating  through  six  depart- 
ments— Legal  and  Administrative, 
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Finance,  Works,  Education,  Health  and 
Fire.  (For  suggested  allocation  of  duties 
as  between  Departments  see  Appendix 
‘ B 

The  Board  could  operate  through  six 
Committees  each  meeting  at  suitable 
intervals,  namely:  — 

(1)  Finance  and  General  Purposes ; 

(2)  Education ; (3)  Health  and  Wel- 
fare ; (4)  Highways ; (5)  Planning ; 

(6)  Civil  Defence  and  Fire  Services. 

Considerable  speeding  up  of  admini- 
stration could  be  effected  by  the  co- 
ordination of  meetings  of  the  second-tier 
Authorities  to  suit  those  of  the  Board. 

Turning  now  to  the  written  evidence 
submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  by 
Kent  County  Council,  the  county  council 
after  expressing  their  desire  to  retain  the 
North  West  Kent  area,  proceed  to 
describe  the  financial  and  other  effects 
upon  the  county  council  if  the  nine 
county  districts  in  North  West  Kent  were 
excluded  from  the  administrative  county. 
The  county  council  point  out  that  this 
would  reduce  the  county  population  of 
1,613,800  by  535,030,  that  is  by  about  a 
third,  and  its  rateable  value  of  £22| 
million  by  over  £8  million,  namely,  by 
about  36  per  cent. 

The  county  council  omit  to  mention 
that  with  this  loss  of  population  and  rate- 
able value,  they  would  still  be  in  the 
first  half  dozen  county  councils  in 
England  and  Wales  as  to  rateable  value 
(only  London,  Middlesex,  Essex,  Surrey 
and  Lancashire  would  exceed  Kent),  and 
as  to  population,  only  London, 
Middlesex,  Lancashire,  Essex,  Surrey  and 
the  West  Riding,  would  be  greater. 

Looking  at  the  worst  situation  referred 
to  by  the  Kent  County  Council  in  their 
table  of  statistics,  where  the  possible  loss 
of  North  West  Kent,  Medway  and 
Thanet  is  referred  to,  the  county  coun- 
cil’s reduced  population  of  806,560  and 
rateable  value  of  £10,886,867  still  leaves 
them  with  the  tenth  largest  population 
and  the  seventh  largest  rateable  value  of 
all  county  councils  in  England  and 
Wales.  (All  figures  quoted  are  from 
returns  as  at  1st  April  1958). 

It  is  submitted,  therefore,  that  the 
county  council’s  case  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo  on  the  grounds  of  re- 
duction of  population  and  rateable  value 
should  not  be  accepted  as  a serious 
objection  to  the  Bromley  proposals. 

32263 


In  general,  the  Kent  County  Council 
case  reveals  a high  degree  of  satisfaction 
both  with  themselves  and  with  the  pre- 
sent system  of  local  government  and  the 
fact  that  they  have  no  suggestions  to 
offer  as  to  how  the  latter  can  be 
improved  is  unsatisfactory,  for  example, 
when  read  in  conjunction  with  para- 
graphs 10  and  15  of  the  memorandum  of 
evidence  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  on 
pages  32  and  33.  These  are  the  ones 
dealing  with  delegation. 

Administratively,  the  Kent  County 
Council  are  probably  no  better  and  no 
worse  than  any  other  county  council 
and  we  cannot  accept  their  contention 
that  they  attract  a superior  sort  of  official 
to  those  of  the  county  districts,  from 
whence  not  a few  of  them  originated. 

Our  complaint  is  against  the  system  as 
a whole.  Turning  to  the  terms  of 
reference  of  the  Royal  Commission,  our 
contention,  for  the  reasons  which  I have 
elaborated,  is  that  the  present  system  of 
two-tier  government  is  not  so  effective 
that  it  cannot  be  improved  upon,  it  is 
not  convenient  and  it  is  certainly  not 
local.  Our  contention  is  that  our  sug- 
gestions would  achieve  those  three 
objects  in  a very  simple  way. 

6144.  Thank  you  very  much,  Aider- 

man  Smith.  We  are  all  very  interested 
in  what  you  have  said,  because  you  have 
at  any  .rate  offered  a novel  suggestion, 
and  it  is  very  interesting  to  get  a new 
conception  for  discussion.  You  probably 
know  that  as  a rule  we  have  spent  per- 
haps most  of  our  time  in  these  meetings 
in  discussing  distribution  of  responsibi- 
lity for  individual  services.  -But  I think, 
in  view  of  your  structural  suggestions, 
we  really  should  spend  most  time  this 
morning  discussing  your  new  constitu- 
tion. There  are  a great  many  points  to 
be  looked  at.  May  I take  it  first  of  all 
the  choice  of  area  is  mainly  determined 
by  your  view  that  even  the  first-tier 
authority  ought  to  cover  no  greater  an 
area  than  can  be  regarded  as  something 
which  is  local. That  is  so. 

6145.  And  you  have  taken  this  area  of 
360,000  as  being  big  enough  to  provide 
those  services  whioh  cannot  be  provided 
on  a district  basis,  on  a borough  basis, 
but  not  too  big  to  remove  it  from  local 

interest. That  is  our  intention.  We 

are  not  dogmatic  about  the  number  of 
authorities  that  should  come  in,  but  for 
the  reasons  I have  outlined  it  seems  to  us 
those  we  have  selected  are  the  logical 
ones  for  submission  to  you. 
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6146.  Something  of  approximately  that 

size? That  is  so. 

6147.  On  this  question  of  the  consti- 

tution, I take  it  your  ibasic  reason  for 
■wanting  to  have  indirect  election  _ is 
really  that  you  .would  have  a constitution 
for  the  new  body  which  would  make  it 
related  directly  to  the  individual  con- 
stituent bodies. That  is  only  part  of 

it;  the  other  thought  we  had  was,  by 
achieving  it  that  way  we  would  ensure 
the  ifirst-tier  hoard  iwas  composed  o,l 
people  who  had  got  more  detailed  know- 
ledge of  the  local  government  of  their 
area  than  is  perhaps  the  case  often  now 
with  the  present  county  council  members. 

6148.  That  was  what  I had  primarily 
in  mind — you  want  a relationship  in  the 
membership,  between  the  membership  of 
the  first  tier  and  the  membership  of  the 
second  tier.  Is  it  because  you  have 
chosen  that  system  of  choice  that  you  are 
calling  it  a joint  hoard,  rather  than  calling 
it  a North  West  Kent  County  Council? 

We  thought  the  term  joint  board 

would  convey  to  you  the  impression 
much  better  than  if  we  called  it  a county 
council,  although  in  actual  fact  tf  this 
suggestion  came  into  being  the  choice  ox 
title  *we  do  not  think  is  very  material. 

6149.  No,  but  it  is  inherent  in  your 

plan  that  if  this  system  came  into  opera- 
tion the  Kent  County  Council  as  such 
would  have  no  functions  at  all  in  this 
area? That  is  so. 

6150.  You  are  taking  this  out  of  the 

administrative  county  of  Kent,  while  no 
doubt  retaining  the  geographical  county 
of  Kent? Yes. 

6151.  One  of  the  important  things  is 
in  the  distribution  of  functions  between 
your  new  first  tier  and  second  tier.  A^m  I 
right  in  thinking  you  have  divided  it  into 
three  parts  on  this  basis ; there  are  cer- 
tain functions  which  will  remain  the  un- 
divided statutory  financial  and  adminis- 
trative responsibility  of  the  borough  of 
Bromley,  and  that  those  are  very  broadly 
the  functions  which  you  so  exercise  at 

the  present  time? We  would  expect  to 

get  a little  more  than  we  have  got  at 
the  present  time.  We  would  presume 
that  the  personal  health  services  and  so 
on,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  educational 
services  would  be  returned  to  us. 

6152.  I was  coming  to  those;  I was 
putting  first  those  which  you  have  under 
the  third  group  of  your  services,  which 


are  now  the  responsibility  of  the  borough 

council,  and  would  so  remain? That 

is  so. 

6153.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale, 
which  is  really  your  first  group  of  ser- 
vices, there  are  certain  services  which 
are  county  services  at  the  present 
time  and  would  remain  the  undivided 
responsibility  of  your  new  joint  board? 
That  is  so. 

6154.  They  are  rather  a miscellany, 
and  apart  from  further  , education 
perhaps  not  services  for  which  people 
would  die  at  the  last  ditch?  -That  is 
so. 

6155.  Then  you  come  to  your  middle 
group  of  services.  These  are  the  ones 
comprising  what  most  people  would 
regard  as  the  most  important  and  most 
interesting  services  of  the  county  coun- 
cil at  the  present  time ; and  there  your 
suggestions — this  is  a conception  I 
would  like  you  to  enlarge  on  is  that 
as  a matter  of  planning  and  finance  they 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  first- 
tier  authority,  but  that  the  administra- 
tion should  be  entirely  in  the  hand?,  of 
the  borough  council.  It  is  that  division 
which  seems  to  me,  prima  facie,  to  give 
rise  to  difficulty,  to  give  financial 
responsibility  to  one  authority  and 
administrative  responsibility  wholly  to 
the  other.  It  is  a division  which  would 
probably  cause  a great  deal  of  difficulty 
and  concern  on  the  basis  of  delegation 
of  the  various  services.  I wonder 
whether  you  could  enlarge  on  how  you 
are  going  to  bring  that  about?  I think 
you  mentioned  you  thought  the  best 
guide  you  had  for  this  division  was  the 
present  arrangements  which  operate  in 
regard  to  claiming  by  the  borough 
council  on  classified  roads.  The  point 
in  my  mind  in  this  is  that  when  you 
come  to  education  and  personal  health 
you  are  dealing — with  all  respect  to  the 
importance  of  your  Borough  Engineer’s 
work— with  services  which  are  rather 
more  complicated  than  the  maintenance 

of  roads? As  you  have  asked  for  a 

detailed  answer,  I think  it  best  that  the 
members  of  the  team  who  are  more 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  ser- 
vices should  answer  that  piecemeal,  and 
I will  therefore  ask  Alderman  Lane  of 
the  education  committee  to  deal  with 
those  parts  first  which  are  relative  to 
education. — Alderman  Lane:  So  far  as 
education  is  concerned,  I think  first  we 
should  say  this.  We  agree  it  must  be 
planned  and  financed  at  first-tier  level. 
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The  question  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
word  “administration”.  The  educa- 
tional services  so  far  as  primary  educa- 
tion is  concerned  could  be  administered 
and  managed  I think  completely  within 
the  confines  of  each  district  council.  I 
think  as  regards  secondary  education, 
the  secondary  modern  schools  again 
could  be  managed  entirely  within  each 
county  district.  With  regard  to  grammar 
schools  and  technical  schools,  fhere  is 
probably  some  overlapping,  and  they 
would  probably  be  administered  from, 
shall  we  say,  half-way  between  first  tier 
and  second  tier.  The  thing  I think  it  is 
interesting  to  stress  by  comparison  is  it 
might  be  said  that  at  the  present  time 
it  is  planned  by  the  county  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  county  district  or  division 
or  excepted  districts — whatever  they  may 
be.  But  at  the  present  time  there  is  no 
direct  relationship  and  discussion  on 
policy  between  the  first  and  second-tier 
authorities.  What  we  have  in  mind,  if 
you  like,  by  reason  of  the  method  of 
indirect  representation,  is  that  the 
s.econd-tier  authority  shall  not  only  be 
concerned  in  administering  those  jobs 
which  are  given  to  it,  but  they  shall  be 
integrated  and  have  a knowledge  of  the 
policy  being  planned  at  first-tier  level. 
Perhaps  I may  give  an  example.  A few 
years  ago  the  method  of  selection  for 
secondary  education  in  Kent  was 
changed.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
Bromley  Committee  for  Education,  the 
first  I knew  about  it  was  when  the  local 
press  telephoned  me  to  ask  for  my 
observations.  In  other  words,  there  was 
no  consultation,  no  observations  were 
invited  by  the  county,  and  the  point  I 
want  to  stress  is  that  the  ratepayers  of 
Bromley  look  to  me  and  my  committee 
to  tell  them  what  we  think  about  this, 
and  why  we  have  done  it.  I am  trying 
to  make  the  point  of  the  difference  be- 
tween administration  and  sharing  in  the 
planning  of  policy.  Whilst  we  may  say 
broadly  that  it  would  be  planned  at 
first  tier  and  administered  at  second  tier, 
I think  that  is  too  great  a generalisa- 
tion. We  mean  much  more  than  that; 
we  mean  the  understanding  of  the  plan- 
ning of  the  policy  of  education,  which 
at  the  present  time  in  our  opinion  is 
lacking  between  the  county  delegating 
and  the  executive  district  or  authority 
to  whom  the  responsibility  is  delegated. 
I do  not  know  whether  that  gives  you 
an  idea  of  what  I mean. 
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6156.  Yes,  I understand ; I am  reflect- 
ing on  the  things  that  arise  out  of  it. 
We  might  take  your  conception  of  the 
new  deal,  as  it  were,  as  an  occasion  for 
reflecting  on  education.  How  do  you  pic- 
ture your  position?  Let  us  suppose  you 
had  this  new  joint  board  and  you  were 
one  of  the  members  of  it  and  you  were 
also  the  chairman  of  the  Bromley  Edu- 
cation Committee.  Do  you  picture  that 
major  proposals  on  policy  could  arise 
at  either  body,  or  that  major  proposals 
on  policy  would  still  only  arise  from 

the  joint  board? One  would  expect 

major  proposals  for  policy  to  arise  from 
the  joint  board;  but  at  the  same  time 
there  would  no  doubt  be  an  opportunity 
for  the  second  tier  to  put  forward  pro- 
posals for  consideration  of  the  joint 
board,  and  certainly  I think  there  would 
be  consultation  between  the  first  tier  and 
the  second  tier  on  any  question  of  major 
alteration  in  the  policy  generally. 

6157.  Let  us  suppose  the  joint  board 
considered  something  important  and  at 
any  rate  tentatively  decided  to  adopt 
a certain  policy  and  also  said  it  was  to 
be  taken  to  consultation  by  the  con- 
stituent members.  You,  as  a member 
of  the  joint  board,  think  this  is  a good 
thing.  You  go  to  your  education  com- 
mittee and  they  think  it  is  a bad  thing. 
What  do  you  do?  Do  you  go  back  and 
say,  I thought  this  was  a good  thing 
myself,  but  my  people  will  not  follow  it? 
I am  trying  to  envisage  possible  difficul- 
ties to  see  what  your  explanation  would 
be.— — You  are  putting  forward  the  kind 
of  difficulties  which  somehow  in  this 
country  we  always  seem  to  solve.  May 
I raise  another  point  which  you  might 
like  to  consider  again  as  an  example.  We 
have  a problem,  like  every  other  county, 
we  have  the  problem  of  the  older  school 
buildings.  I want  to  tell  you  how  it 
comes  to  me  as  a member  of  the  council 
and  the  Bromley  Education  Committee. 
The  ratepayers,  who  know  where  to  find 
me — and  that  is  a bit  troublesome  some- 
times— come  along  and  say,  what  are  you 
doing  about  the  provision  of  additional 
amenities  at  some  of  the  older  schools 
which  we  know  we  are  going  to  have  to 
use  for  a very  long  time — gymnasiums, 
assembly  halls,  and  so  on?  What  are 
you  doing  about  those  schools?  You  are 
building  these  fine  new  schools,  but  you 
are  neglecting  'the  old  schools 
which  we  know  you  are  going 
to  have  to  use  for  many  years 
to  come.  My  committee  has  asked  the 
Kent  Education  Committee  what  their 
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proposals  are  relating  to  the  older 
schools,  and  I believe  the  answer  we  have 
had  is  that  this  is  a matter  they  are  dis- 
cussing with  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  so  on  ; but  that  does  not  help  me  in 
my  replies  to  ratepayers,  because  I do 
not  know  what  the  county  education 
committee  is  discussing  or  on  what  basis 
they  are  discussing.  That  is  an  example 
between  the  first  and  second  tier.  If  I 
were  also  a member  of  the  first-tier 
authority  which  we  have  envisaged,  as 
well  as  a member  of  the  second-tier 
authority,  I have  got  to  find  an  answer 
to  make  to  the  ratepayer,  because  I can- 
not say  it  is  nothing  to  do  with  me,  it  is 
some  other  body. 

6158.  I appreciate  you  would  be  able 
to  bring  it  more  into  the  public,  and  that 
you  would  be  able  to  give  more  informa- 
tion. Assuming  the  information  was 
unsatisfactory,  of  course,  you  would 
then  be  in  a position  of  having  to  give 
the  answer  in  one  capacity  or  the  other. 
Let  us  assume  there  is  a very  broad 
overall  expenditure  on  education  which 
gets  broken  down  into  the  districts.  It 
is  quite  true  there  may  be  varying 
degrees  as  to  the  amount  of  publicity 
which  can  be  given  and  the  stages  and 
methods  by  which  that  publicity  is  given, 
but  it  might  not  affect  the  overall  answer 
as  to  the  amount  you  could  do  on  educa- 
tion.  No,  Sir  ; but  I think  those  of  us 

who  were  called  upon  to  give  the 
answer  would  at  least  know  what  we 
were  doing  about  it.  It  is,  as  my  friend 
Alderman  Smith  said  earlier,  it  is  the 
question  of  the  link  between  the  rate- 
payer who  wants  to  know  and  the  repre- 
sentative whom  he  thinks  he  has  elected 
either  to  do  the  job  or  to  tell  him  why  it 
cannot  be  done.  Ratepayers  are  quite 
reasonable,  when  you  can  tell  them  why  ; 
I feel  so  much  of  our  frustration  is  that 
we  cannot  really  tell  them  why. 

6159.  On  education  a very  important 
consideration  in  your  mind  is  to  secure 
a better  co-ordination  between  the 
borough  council  and  the  planning  and 
finance  board  and  between  both  of  them 

and  the  general  public? That  is  right, 

Sir. 

6160.  Sir  Charles  Morris.  I should  like 
to  make  sure  I am  really  clear  about  the 
proposal — I am  still  thinking  of  educa- 
tion. Is  it  your  proposal  that  although 
the  joint  board  would  be  indirectly 
elected,  once  elected  it  would  have  con- 
ferred powers  like  the  present  county 


council.  It  would  not  'be  a sort  of 
advisory  or  negotiating  body  responsible 

to  its  constituent  members? No,  Sir, 

a properly  constituted  body  with  con- 
ferred powers.  There  is  no  suggestion 
of  its  merely  being  a working  arrange- 
ment between  the  boroughs.  I think 
the  chairman  will  confirm  that — we  are 
creating  a board  with  conferred  powers. 

6161.  Professor  Mackenzie : The 

board  would  be  the  local  education 
authority,  for  dealing  with  the  Ministry, 
for  finance,  everything  under  the  Educa- 
tion Act. Perhaps  we  are  confusing  it 

by  calling  it  a joint  board — because  what 
we  really  meant  is  a council,  a top  tier 
authority. 

6162.  Sir  Charles  Morris : But, 

although  making  this  distinction  between 
policy  and  administration,  you  do  want 
the  second-tier  authority  to  have  some 
powers  conferred  in  respect  of  admini- 
stration?  1 think  again  we  must  call 

it  delegation. 

6163.  If  you  assume  the  top-tier 

authority,  which  is  an  indirectly  elected 
authority,  is  the  local  education  authority, 
and  it  is  responsible  for  policy,  planning, 
and  so  on,  the  second-tier  authority 
would  have  fairly  wide  powers  about  the 
day  to  day  running  of  the  schools  and 
possibly  colleges,  and  that  would  be  done 
by  a good  and  liberal  system  of  delega- 
tion secured  in  some  way  as  part  of  the 
constitution? That  is  right.  Sir. 

6164.  It  seems  to  me,  from  what  you 
have  said — I am  speaking  about  what 
Alderman  Lane  has  said  about  education 
rather  than  what  Alderman  Smith  said 
in  general — it  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
things  that  commends  the  indirect 
election  system  to  Alderman  Lane  is  that 
■it  would  ensure  common  membership  of 
the  top-tier  authority  and  the  second- 
tier  authorities : the  top-tier  authority 
would  be  made  up  in  general  of  members 
of  the  second-tier  authorities.  It  seems 
to  me  what  commends  that  to  Alderman 
Lane  is  this:  he  wants  the  top-tier 
authority  to  be  thoroughly  aware  all  the 
time  of  what  is  thought  in  the  councils, 
which  are  more  locally  elected  and  with 
more  local  knowledge ; and  he  wants  the 
second-tier  authorities  to  be  more 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  reasons  which 
have  weighed  with  the  top-tier  authority? 
That  is  right. 

6165.  It  seems  on  the  face  of  it  .there 
are  two  obviously  simple  avenues  to 
explore  in  trying  to  do  .that.  One  is  the 
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one  you  have  'in  mind— ensuring  com- 
mon membership.  The  other  is  having 
some  constitutional  arrangement  by 
which  the  top-tier  should  'be  required  to 
consult  and  collect  the  views  of  the 
second  tier  before  coming  to  decisions. 
Have  you  thought  of  that  method — - — 
May  I put  this  right?  The  second  point 
you  put  forward  is,  for  example,  taking 
the  present  structure  and  working  into 
it  a requirement  that  the  first  tier,  before 
doing  anything,  must  seek  observations 
and  consult  with  the  second  tier? 

6166.  Some  phraseology,  I suppose, 
might  be  used  like  “after  consultation 

with  the  second-tier  authority  ”. The 

difference  of  course  between  the  two 
methods  you  have  suggested,  in  the 
second  one  to  which  you  have  referred, 
it  is  consultation,  whereas  in  the  one 
which  I have  referred  to  it  is  representa- 
tion of  the  second  tier  on  the  body  which 
actually  makes  the  policy  on  the  first 
tier.  That  we  think  is  what  is  so 
important.  I do  not  think  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned  your  second  suggestion 
would  meet  our  point. 

6167.  Professor  Mackenzie:  Following 
that  point ; there  is  in  a sense  representa- 
tion on  the  Kent  County  Council  at  the 
moment;  it  must  be  something  more 
than  just  the  question  of  representation. 
— — At  the  present  moment  the  three 
county  council  members  for  Bromley 
are  not  members  of  the  Bromley  Com- 
mittee for  Education,  nor  members  _ of 
the  Bromley  Borough  Council.  I think 
you  will  agree  no  matter  how  much  they 
may  try  to  make  themselves  aware  of 
the  problems  in  Bromley,  they  cannot 
really  know,  it  is  only  we  who  are  in 
the  middle  who  know  what  the  education 
problems  of  Bromley  are. 

6168.  I think  you  are  saying  rather 
more.  Are  you  not  implying  that  even 
if  these  three  county  councillors  were  in 
fact  members  of  the  Bromley  Borough 
Council,  this  would  be  not  enough? — — 
It  would  not  be  enough,  quite  clearly,  I 
do  not  want  any  misunderstanding — that 
would  not  be  enough. 

6169.  Is  it  because  they  are  so  small 

an  element? It  is  because  firstly  they 

are  so  small  an  element.  Secondly,  it 
is  because  they  must  first  for  the  most 
part  be  county  councillors.  They  are 
concerned  with  the  whole  of  the  manage- 
ment of  education  throughout  Kent, 
which  is  too  wide  an  area,  as  has  been 
suggested.  I hope  the  committee  will 
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have  noticed  within  our  grouping  we 
have  selected  districts  which,  I suppose 
because  they  are  contiguous,  have  a 
similar  kind  of  population  and  a similar 
kind  of  educational  problem.  When  the 
county  is  considering  the  education  for 
the  whole  of  the  county,  you  will  know 
they  have  the  particular  problems  of 
seaside  towns,  the  peculiar  problems  of 
the  Medway  towns,  the  problems  of  our- 
selves on  the  London  perimeter,  and  the 
problems  of  the  wide  rural  districts  ; and 
we  suggest  the  problem  is  too  great  for 
the  elected  members  to  understand.  So 
many  times  when  I say  to  our  Borough 
Education  Officer,  who,  I will  remind 
you,  is  a county  officer,  which  again  puts 
us  in  a little  difficulty — I say,  what  about 
this,  and  he  says,  well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  discussing  this  at  the  moment  at 
officer  level.  My  committee  feel  that 
too  often — and  do  not  take  this  as  any 
criticism  of  officers,  but  it  is  inevitable — 
too  often  the  reply  which  comes  to  us, 
really  we  feel  is  an  officer’s  reply.  We 
are  never  sure  whether  the  Kent  Educa- 
tion Committee  know  what  our  problem 
is,  and  whether  that  is  their  view  or 
whether  it  is  the  intelligent  view,  the 
intelligent  observation,  of  an  officer  who 
is  faced  with  so  many  other  problems 
throughout  the  wide  county  of  Kent. 

6170.  Professor  Mackenzie : One  other 
point  on  the  mechanics  of  this,  arising 
out  of  what  you  have  said.  The  North 
West  Kent  Council,  the  top  council, 
would  be  the  education  authority — it 
would  have  a Chief  Education  Officer  or 
a Director  of  Education,  whatever  he  is 
called.  What  would  be  the  position  of 
the  education  officer  to  the  borough  of 
Bromley  in  that  set-up?  Would  he  con- 
tinue to  be  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
chief  officer  for  North  West  Kent  as  he 
is  now  to  the  Director  of  Education  for 
Kent?  Would  there  be  a single  educa- 
tion service  for  this  area,  or  would  you 
sub-divide  it? il  would  envisage  per- 

sonally an  officer  responsible  to  the  con- 
stituent county  district  or  executive 
district,  call  them  iwhat  you  like.  He 
would  be  of  the  same  kind  of  status  as 
a divisional  educational  officer  at  the 
present  time.  We  are  planning  to  work 
in  a very  much  smaller  area.  It  may 
well  be  that  our  West  Kent  Education 
Officer  would  have  far  less  to  administer 
than  the  county  officer  of  the  county  of 
Kent— according  to  ability — principally 
from  the  point  of  view  of  practicability, 
as  to  what  the  chief  officer  could  do.  I 
A 5 
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think  that  is  the  way  we  should  be 
guided  as  to  how  we  treat  our  officers 
concerned  with  the  administration  of  the 
lower  tier.  That  is  my  private  view. 

6171.  You  are  certainly  thinking  of 
the  additional  administration  in  Bromley 
as  being  by  services  of  Bromley  Borough 

Council? So  far  as  the  service  is 

delegated  to  the  district  council. 

6172.  Sir  John  Wrigley : There  are  two 
points  I would  like  to  ask.  The  first  is 
a .question  which,  if  Alderman  Lane  re- 
gards it  as  embarrassing,  he  need  not 
answer.  When  the  Borough  Education 
Officer  says  to  you,  we  are  discussing 
this  at  officer  level,  does  a veil  descend 
between  you,  or  do  you  feel  you  can  say 
to  him  I should  like  to  know  what  your 
contribution  to  this  discussion  is  being? 

1 will  try  to  answer  that  question.  I 

want  to  be  perfectly  fair  both  to  the 
Borough  Education  Officer  and  also  to 
the  county.  It  is  embarrassing  to  the 
Education  Officer,  it  is  embarrassing  to 
me,  and  there  are  many  things  we  leave 
alone  that  perhaps  we  would  like  to 
tackle  because  of  that  embarrassment. 
It  is  so  difficult.  I am  the  only  chairman 
who  has  not  got  his  officer  with  him 
today.  You  will  understand  it  would  be 
embarrassing  for  everybody  concerned 
if  I were  to  call  upon  the  Education 
Officer,  because  he  is  not  the  Bromley 
Education  Officer,  he  is  a county  officer, 
Sir. 

6173.  The  other  point  arose  on  this 

mention  of  the  word  “ delegation  ”. 
When  Alderman  Smith  was  presenting 
the  case  I understood  that  the  nearest 
approach  he  could  get  to  the  new  con- 
ception was  the  present  arrangement  tn 
regard  to  classified  roads.  The  difference 
between  that  and  delegation  seems  to  me 
— perhaps  you  will  correct  me  if  I am 
wrong— delegation  depends  on  a scheme 
made  by  the  delegating  authority,  after 
consultation  with  the  delegated  autho- 
rity ; the  system  of  roads  is  something 
■under  which  the  right  to  claim  is  put  in 
the  statute.  They  are  not  quite  the 
same,  and  I wondered  what  you  really 
had  in  mind.  Do  you  contemplate  that 
under  the  new  set-up  for  the  individual 
services  the  borough  should  have  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a statutory  rignt 
or,  that  it  should  be  dependent  on  some 
action  taken  by  the  newly-created  joint 
board,  which  may  certainly  be  after 
consultation  with  the  boroughs  but 
which  springs  from  area  needs. 


Alderman  Smith : Precisely,  without 

question,  it  would  be  much  better  if  the 
degree  of  delegation — if  you  use  that 
term — or  conferment,  were  imposed  on 
the  fust-tier  authority  and  upon  us  lay 
statute.  It  would  obviate  any  possibility 
of  differences  between  various  first-tier 
authorities,  if  there  were  such  things,  as 
you  have  apparently  at  the  present 
moment  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : I think  Mr.  Lawson 
has  one  or  two  questions. 

6174.  Mr.  Lawson : I would  like  to 
ask  Alderman  Lane  to  explain  a little 
more  the  advantages  he  feels  of  having 
this  indirectly  elected  top  tier.  One  can 
see  certain  possibilities  of  disadvantages. 
Let  us  assume  a situation  where  Aider- 
man  Lane,  in  his  capacity  as  a member 
of  the  top  tier,  would  have  to  .be  con- 
sidering the  interests  of  the  whole  of  the 
area  ; he  mightTn  that  capacity  feel  that 
a certain  policy  was  desirable.  He  would 
■then  be  debating  it  in  the  district  council, 
and  the  district  council  might  have  a 
certain  view.  He  would  then  .be  in  the 
embarrassing  position  of  having  to  vote 
on  the  top  tier  in  favour  of  something 
which  .his  district  council  .might  .be 
against,  or  he  .might  in  the  top  tier  have 
to  vote  against  something  he  is  in  favour 
of.  Would  there  not  be  a difficulty  in 

reconciling  this? Alderman  Lane-. 

As  far  as  .1  am  concerned  personally,  I 
would  not  find  the  slightest  difficulty.  I 
should  vote  the  way  I thought  best  for 
the  .particular  area  concerned,  the  area 
with  which  I was  primarily  concerned, 
and  that  would  he  the  top  tier.  I think 
that  is  a difficulty,  .but  I think  that  is  the 
kind  of  difficulty  which  can  be  exagger- 
ated in  envisaging.  As  I said  to  the 
chairman  before,  these  are  the  kind  of 
things  we  can  get  over. — Alderman 
Smith : I would  .like  to  amplify  the 
last  answer.  I do  not  think  you  would 
have  any  difficult  position  today.  You 
can  have  a county  councillor  who  is  a 
member  of  the  local  council,  and  he  is 
also  a member  of  the  county  council 
itself,  and  therefore,  subject  to  an 
entirely  different  allegiance.  You  can 
go  further  and  take  even  the  members 
of  a local  council,  who  may  happen  to 
be  members  of  a spending  committee 
but  who  have  to  take  an  entirely 
different  view  of  the  proposals  of  that 
committee  when  they  consider  it  on  the 
finance  committee,  of  which  they  also 
happen  to  be  members. 
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Sir  John  Wrigley : One  becomes  con- 
scious throughout  of  the  many-sidedness 
of  truth! 

6175.  Sir  Charles  Morris-.  I would 
like  to  ask  one  more  series  of  questions 
and  here  I am  thinking  of  what  was  said 
by  Alderman  Smith  with  reference  to 
education.  A top-tier  authority  of  the 
sort  you  have  in  mind,  governing  the 
kind  of  area  you  have  in  mind,  could 
meet  once  a month  instead  of  once 
every  three  months,  and  possibly  could 
meet  in  the  evenings  instead  of  the  after- 
noons, and  the  government  could  be  of 
the  same  general  type  as  in  a county 
borough  or  at  present  in  a district 

council. Alderman  Lane : That  is  so. 

I am  not  sure  what  my  chairman  is  going 
to  say,  but  I think  there  is  a possibility 
we  might  find  it  was  not  practicable 
actually  once  a month — but  certainly  at 
shorter  intervals  than  once  a quarter. 

6176.  I wondered  if  you  would  think 
it  was  quite  clear  that  in,  for  instance, 
Bromley  the  schools  would  be  better  off 
under  a council  near  their  doorstep 
meeting  once  a month  than  they  are 
under  a council  meeting  a good  number 
of  miles  away  once  in  three  months? 

It  is  not  a question  of  whether  the 

schools  would  be  better  off  if  we  did 
one  thing  or  another.  The  point  ->ve 
are  making  goes  a little  deeper — it  is 
whether  we  are  better  able  to  do  two 
things,  better  to  provide  the  educational 
needs  of  our  particular  district,  being 
the  smaller  district,  and  what  I think  is 
equally  important,  to  be  able  to  let  the 
people  know  within  that  district  what 
we  are  doing  and  why  we  are  doing  it. 
Education  is  a personal  service.  Any 
member  of  an  education  committee  will 
tell  you  that  we  probably  hear  the  trials 
and  troubles  of  more  people  than  does 
the  member  of  any  other  committee. 
All  parents  are  interested  in  their 
children. 

6177.  Mr.  Lawson : May  I come  in 
again  on  letting  people  know  what  you 
are  doing  and  why.  Is  that  not  going 
to  be  pretty  tricky,  if  what  you  are  doing 
in  your  capacity  as  a member  of  the 
top  tier  is  something  to  which  you  are 
opposed  on  the  second  tier?  What  are 

you  going  to  say  in  that  case? Mr. 

Lawson  and  I have  spent  our  lives 
making  two  and  two  equal  four.  I think 
this  is  one  of  those  cases  where  we 
cannot  look  at  things  arithmetically  as 
to  whether,  if  this  happened,  that  would 
happen.  But  we  come  back  to  the 

32263 


point  I made.  When  I was  asked  by 
the  people  in  Bromley  what  were  my 
views  and  why  had  I changed  the 
method  of  selection  of  the  eleven  plus 
for  secondary  education — which  they 
were  entitled  to  think  I had  something 
to  do  with — whether  I agreed  or  not,  I 
could  not  really  explain  why  it  had  been 
done,  or  why  I thought  it  had  been 
done.  You  see  the  point  I am  trying 
to  make? 

6178.  Sir  Charles  Morris’.  You  have  a 
point  there,  I think;  but  you  would 
agree  that  the  quality  of  education  of 
the  children  in  Bromley  does  depend 

upon  having  good  schools? It  does. 

Sir. 

6179.  That  is  the  basic  and  most  im- 

portant thing.  It  is,  of  course,  of  tre- 
mendous importance  that  you  should  be 
able  to  explain  the  policy  behind  the  plan- 
ning and  governing  of  the  schools  to  the 
public  and  parents,  and  that  if  something 
appears  to  local  opinion  to  have  gone 
slightly  wrong,  it  should  be  possible  for 
you  to  explain  what  is  going  on,  iwhy  it 
is  being  done,  and  so  on.  But  the  excel- 
lence of  the  schools  is  the  thing  that 
determines  the  quality  of  education.  Do 
you  think  yourself  this  system  you  have 
in  mind  would  really  be  to  the  benefit 
of  the  schools? 1 do. 

6180.  Sir  John  Wrigley : As  I under- 
stand what  Alderman  Lane  is  saying, 
by  the  adoption  of  this  method  and  by 
the  dissemination  of  information  you 

would  do  a certain  amount. Yes, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I do  agree  with  Sir 
Charles  that  it  is  whether  or  not  the 
schools  are  good  that  really  matters ; 
but  I know  Sir  Charles  would  agree 
with  me  how  tremendously  important 
it  is  in  education  that  parents  should 
feel  they  know  what  is  going  on  and 
that  their  children  are  getting  the  right 
deal.  I believe  that  can  be  almost  as 
important  as  the  quality  of  education. 

6181.  I have  one  point  to  ask  arising 
out  of  education.  You  have  this  divi- 
sion of  responsibility  between  policy  and 
finance  on  the  one  side  and  administra- 
tion on  the  other  in  relation  to  primary 
and  secondary  education.  You  have 
left  further  education  for  policy,  finance 

and  administration  to  the  first  tier? 

That  is  right. 

6182.  You  are  satisfied  with  that? 

Perfectly  satisfied.  We  are  trying 

to  be  realistic.  There  is  no  single  unit 
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of  this  proposed  area  which  is  big 
enough  to  have  a further  educational 
establishment  concerned  only  with  its 
particular  district. 

6183.  I wondered  whether  there  was 
any  difference  in  your  minds  as  to  what 
was  the  most  appropriate  area  for  some 
things  which  are  under  further  education, 
evening  classes,  on  one  hand,  and 
such  things  as  technological  education. 

There  again  it  is  a question  of  what 

the  distance  is,  what  the  division  of 
responsibility  would  be ; it  would  be 
influenced  by  getting  down  to  a review 
of  what  the  job  was ; at  the  present 
time  one  can  well  imagine  that  evening 
institutes,  substantially  speaking,  are 
local,  and  it  is  quite  possible,  quite  prac- 
ticable, to  delegate  the  management  of 
evening  institutes  to  smaller  units, 
county  districts  if  you  like.  But  X think 
the  whole  question  of  how  one  precisely 
determines  what  the  duties  are  going  to 
he  and  what  the  responsibilities  are  going 
to  be  can  only  be  done  by  very  long 
and  careful  examination  of  what  is  the 
problem  and  what  have  we  got  to  solve 
it  with,  and  how  can  we  best  solve  it 
with  what  we  have  got. 

6184.  It  may  call  for  something  in  the 
way  of  analysis  of  further  education? 
Yes. 

6185.  We  might  proceed  now  to  the 
next  group  of  services,  on  which  I think 

Alderman  Isard  is  going  to  speak. 

Alderman  Isard : X wonder  whether  I 
might  be  forgiven  if  I start  by  adding 
something  to  the  discussion  we  have  had 
of  the  difficulties  that  are  likely  to  occur. 
I have  a very  long  record  behind  me  of 
public  service,  all  forms  of  public  service, 
and  I really  do  think,  if  I may  say  so 
with  respect,  that  you  are  troubling  your- 
selves about  difficulties  which  will  solve 
themselves.  Whatever  the  difficulties 
may  be  they  will  be  settled  before  the 
top-tier  authority  begins  to  formulate  its 
policy;  whereas  now  you  get  the  top- 
tier  authority  forming  a policy  and  then 
coming  down  to  discuss  it.  It  is  some- 
thing like  a thing  X arn  always  fond  of 
quoting  again  and  again,  our  methods 
of  making  laws  as  opposed  to  some  other 
countries.  Before  we  make  a law  we 
spend  about  40  years  discussing  it  and 
when  we  have  got  some  kind  of  general 
agreement  on  it  we  make  the  law..  Other 
people  make  the  law  tout  de  suite  and 
then  spend  the  next  40  years  trying  to 
evade  it.  .1  really  think  that  difficulties 


will  not  arise,  because  the  people  making 
it  will  have  the  local  difficulties  in  their 
knowledge,  and  therefore  they  would  be 
able  to  discuss  things  before  they  make 
their  policy.  Then  when  you  come  to 
divided  loyalties,  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  at  all.  Obviously  the  interests 
of  the  whole  of  the  area  must  take  pre- 
cedence over  the  interests  of  the  unit; 
but  you  have  this  advantage,  that  the 
individual  district  council  concerned  has 
already  been  convinced  of  the  necessity 
for  the  whole  plan,  and  therefore  I think 
your  fears  are  groundless.  I hope  I have 
not  wasted  your  time,  but  that  is  how  I 
look  at  it  from  the  loyalty  point  of  view, 

6186.  As  you  have  put  forward  a new 
structure  of  government,  and  as  you  are 
before  us,  we  must  take  every  possible 
advantage  of  picking  your  brains  on 
your  ideas. — -We  are  very  pleased  to 
have  them  picked.  May  I come  now  to 
what  the  difficulties  are.  May  I say  so 
far  as  education  is  concerned  we  are  not 
very  worried  in  Bromley,  because  we 
are  an  excepted  district,  and  I am 
advised  by  the  School  Medical  Officer 
that  there  are  no  administrative  diffi- 
culties at  all.  We  have  our  own  welfare 
committee  which  reports  to  our  educa- 
tion committee,  and  that  side  of  things 
is  all  right ; but  when  you  come  to  the 
other  Part  XII  health  services,  you  heard 
a discussion  yesterday  on  the  solution 
which  the  county  council  have  submitted 
in  having  area  health  committees.  On 
area  health  committees  I would  like  to 
say  this.  If,  as  I think  it  is  desired,  they 
want  to  bring  the  individual  voter  into 
the  question,  through  the  district  council, 
then  the  area  health  committees  are  per- 
haps the  best  means  they  can  devise,  hut 
they  are  a very  cumbersome  method  and 
very  wasteful,  because  we  meet  four 
times  a year.  I happen  to  be  vice 
chairman.  The  chairman,  of  course,  is 
naturally  and  properly  a member  of  the 
County  Health  Committee.  The  chair- 
man, and  I as  vice  chairman  with,  m 
rota,  two  or  three  other  members,  meet 
at  half  past  two  in  the  afternoon,  to  hear 
appeals  from  the  various  assessments 
they  have  made  for  payment  of  home 
helps  and  such  like.  At  that  meeting  you 
may  have  to  have  five  officers,  the  five 
district  officers,  plus  one  or  two  other 
officials,  to  help  us.  Then  we  come  to 
the  4 o’clock  full  meeting,  and  although 
those  five  have  gone,  we  have  another 
eight  officials.  Really  it  means  we  have 
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got  a council  of  18  members — 13  from 
the  various  authorities  and  5 from  the 
county  health  committee,  which  is  18  ; 
and  we  have  to  have  13  officers,  which 
seems  rather  a waste  of  time.  And  I 
think  the  answer  is  this,  that  the  personal 
services  should  be  transferred  back — if 
you  do  not  accept  our  solution — 
to  the  districts  councils,  because  it 
seems  ridiculous  you  should  have 
to  go  to  the  county  to  discuss 
whether  or  not  a man  should  pay  £X 
for  a charlady  or  not.  But  I think  all 
reasonable  difficulties  will  resolve  them- 
selves if  we  get  the  idea  of  this  joint 
board  accepted  by  you  or  others ; be- 
cause, for  one  thing,  it  will  be  much 
easier  to  give  conferment  or  delegation 
to  a small  body  of  people  than  it  is  to 
a large  body  of  people.  We  have  said 
again  and  again  to  Kent  both  on  educa- 
tion and  other  grounds,  why  did  you 
not  allow  us  to  do  certain  things  we 
have  been  quite  capable  of  doing,  and 
the  answer  comes,  it  is  all  very  well,  if 
we  gave  you  those  powers  we  have  got 
to  give  them  also  to  X,  Y and  Z.  who 
are  not  capable  of  doing  them,  and 
therefore  it  is  a question  of  the  lowest 
common  denominator  instead  of  the 
highest  common  factor.  I think,  unless 
you  have  any  questions,  which  I would 
be  pleased  to  answer  ,to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  that  in  broad  outline  is  what  we 
feel  is  the  position,  and  we  think  that 
with  this  system  which  has  been  out- 
lined by  my  Chairman  and  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Education  Committee  we 
are  getting  what  is  really  wanted,  that  is, 
interest  in  local  government  from  the 
bottom  upwards  and  not  from  the  top 
downwards,  and  you  must  remember 
that  local  government  services  are  very 
largely  personal  services  and  they  are 
entering  more  and  more  into  the  life  of 
the  people. 

If  I may  now  just  bore  you  with  a 
little  bit  of  history,  when  I first  went 
into  local  government  we  had  a part- 
time  only  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and 
that  was  all — there  was  a school  medical 
officer  for  what  I think  we  used  to  call 
“ minor  ailments  treatment  When 
we  appointed  a Medical  Officer  of 
Health  he  gradually  co-ordinated  the 
thing  into  a whole,  so  that  I had  a pecu- 
liar experience  at  my  first  meeting  of 
going  to  a Maternity  and  Child  Welfare 
Committee,  to  which  I had  been 
appointed.  We  did  the  maternity  and 
child  welfare,  we  then  resolved  our- 


selves into  a Health  Committee  and  then 
to  my  surprise  we  resolved  ourselves 
into  a Burial  Board;  so  on  that  first 
afternoon  I went  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave!  Those,  when  they  were  ail  co- 
ordinated, worked  extremely  well,  and 
as  far  as  education  is  concerned  those 
services  are  still  working  extremely  well. 
We  have  always  had  a very  good  under- 
standing with  the  county,  and  they, 
knowing  that  we  are  fairly  competent, 
have  been  prepared  to  give  us  perhaps  a 
little  more  licence  than  they  would 
otherwise,  but  there  still  is  a lot  of  cross- 
reference  back  and  forth  from  Maid- 
stone to  Bromley,  inevitably,  which  is  a 
hopeless  waste  of  time,  and  on  this  Area- 
Health  Committee  sometimes  one  loses 
a little  patience,  because  the  trouble  is 
that  you  get  a committee  who  are  dele- 
gated by  various  authorities,  and  their 
idea  is  that  their  sole  purpose  is  to  look 
after  the  interest  of  that  particular 
authority:  “Why  does  not  the  ambu- 
lance go  to  Penge?  Why  is  there  not 
a station  there?”,  and  all  those  petty  de- 
tails which  could  >be  quite  easily  kept  out 
with  a system. 

I think  that  is  all  I want  to  say  at 
this  moment,  Mr.  Chairman. 

6187.  Sir  John  Wrigley : May  I just 
ask  first  of  all  what  is  the  position  of 
your  Medical  Officer  of  Health?  Are 

you  whole-time? Dr.  Carter  Locke : 

I am  whole-time  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  Sir,  employed  by  the  Bromley 
Corporation,  and  they  pay  me,  but 
actually  my  work  is  divided  out  amongst 
three  other  local  authorities:  the  Kent 
Education  Committee,  the  Orpington 
Urban  District  Council,  and  the  Chisle- 
hurst  and  Sidcup  Urban  District  Coun- 
cil, so  I am  doing  25  per  cent,  of  my 
time  actually  between  four  different 
bodies. 

6188.  You. are  Medical  Officer  for  the 

four  districts? -No,  Sir,  three  dis- 

tricts: Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  is  one 
council,  Orpington  is  a second,  Bromley 
is  a third,  and  for  25  per  cent,  of  my 
time  I am  working  for  the  excepted 
district  of  Bromley. 

6189.  So  you  function  for  the  County 

Council  only  in  Bromley? That  is. 

right. 

6190.  And  only  as  School  Medical 

Officer? That  is  right. 

6191.  Mr.  Lawson:  Could  I get  quite 
clear  in  my  mind  as  to  what  is  your  first 
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preference?  Am  I right  in  thinking 
that  your  first  preference  is  to  place 
these  health  services  with  this  joint 
board?  Is  that  your  first  alternative,  or 
■do  you  prefer  to  have  them  directly 

conferred  upon  you? Alderman 

tsard : We  think  that  the  services  you 
have  in  our  appendix,  such  as  Children 
Act  functions,  classified  roads,  education 
and  Part  III  services,  should  be  ad- 
ministered entirely  at  second-tier  level. 

6192.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  You  put  them 
on  the  same  footing  as  you  do  educa- 
tion, do'  you?  You  agreed  on  education 
that  the  joint  board  would  be  the  educa- 
tion authority,  but  there  would  be  con- 
ferred  by  statute  on  the  Borough  Council, 
in  some  way  to  be  defined,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  service ; you  have  the 
same  picture  for  all  these  services? 
Alderman  Smith : That  is  so. 

■6193.  And  the  officers  employed,  I 
think  it  was  agreed  on  education,  would 
then  become  officers  of  the  Borough 
Council? Yes. 

6194.  If  you  applied  the  same  system 
in  the  Health  Service,  the  officers  em- 
ployed would  be  officers  of  the  ad- 
ministering body? Alderman  hard : 

I think  with  respect,  Sir,  that  a lot  of 
these  things  would  have  to  be  resolved 
when  we  had  decided  or  you  had  decided 
whether  our  proposition  is  a feasible  one 
or  not,  because  I cannot  see  why,  just 
to  put  it  like  that,  maternity  and  child 
welfare  committee  work  could  not  be 
the  duty  of  the  Council  themselves.  I 
do  not  see  what  the  work  of  maternity 
and  child  welfare  in  .Bromley  has  got  to 
do  with  the  work  in  Orpington,  and  so 
forth.  There  is  also  at  the  back  of  my 
mind  that  during  this  interregnum  of 
1934  to  1944,  these  outer  dislr.cts  such 
as  Chislehurst,  Sidcup  and  Orpington 
have  been  going  the  pace,  and  they  are 
now  in  a position  to  work  a lot  of  these 
services  on  their  own,  as  they  would  no 
doubt  wish  to  do,  and  I think  that  could 
be  resolved  when  we  get  to  further  dis- 
cussions. But  further  education  and  the 
broad  outlook  of  education,  which  as 
you  know  is  largely  determined  by  the 
Minister  of  Education,  may  be  reserved 
for  the  first-tier  authority. 

6195.  Mr.  Lawson-.  I think  we  only 
want  to  get  our  minds  clear  as  to  pre- 
cisely what  the  proposition  is.  Am  I 
right  in  thinking  that  the  finance  for 
your  Health  Services  would  be  with  this 
joint  board,  or  would  that  be  with  the 
Borough  Council?  1 think  that  is  the 


key  question. Alderman  Smith : No, 

our  idea  is  that  the  planning  and  the 
financing  of  it  would  be  dealt  'vdh  by 
the  first-tier  authority.  It  is  only  the 
administration  of  it  that  would  be  carried 
on  at  second-tier  level. 

6196.  Therefore  in  fact  this  Area 
Committee,  of  which  you  are  critical, 
would  still  have  to  meet,  hut  with  even 
wider  powers.  You  would  still  have  a 
meeting  consisting  of  representatives  of 

these  five  or  six  district  councils? Not 

if  you  would  limit  the  administration  to 
the  district  council,  because  that  is  purely 
an  administrative  committee,  there  is  no 
finance  about  it. 

Sir  John  Wrigley  : As  I understand  it, 
you  would  have  just  two  bodies,  the 
joint  board  and  the  individual  borough 
councils. 

6197.  Mr.  Lawson-.  Would  the  joint 

board  have  officers? Yes,  Sir.  We 

propose  that  they  would  have  these 
departments:  they  would  have  a legal 
and  administrative  department,  under  a 
Clerk,  as  you  have  now,  a Clerk  to  the 
County  Council  or  a Town  Clerk:  you 
would  have  a Finance  Department  under 
a Treasurer ; you  would  have  a Depart- 
ment of  Works  under  a qualified  civil 
engineer  or  municipal  engineer ; your 
Education  Department,  your  Health  De- 
partment and  your  Fire  Department, 
each  dealing  with  the  services  which  are 
particularly  applicable  to  them  and  which 
you  will  find  we  have  detailed  in  Appen- 
dix B. 

6198.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Just  tu  take 
the  last  two,  education  and  health,  which 
we  have  been  discussing,  have  you  gone 
so  far  as  to  think  in  whose  service  people 
such  as  the  teachers,  the  health  visitors 

and  the  district  nurses  would  be? 

Alderman  Lane. : I gave  you  the  answer 
on  teachers,  they  would  be  in  the  employ 
of  the  top-tier  authority,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  that  is  the  spending  authority. 

6199.  And  the  same  thing  would  then 
logically  apply  to  people  such  as  health 

visitors,  would  it?- Alderman  Smith  : 

Yes. 

6200.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  In  other 

words,  this  item  in  the  precept  on  the 
rates  would  be  as  great  as  at  present,  but 
the  top-tier  authority  would  be  more 
local? That  is  so,  Sir  Charles. 

6201.  But  the  precept  would  be  very 

much  the  same? That  is  so. 
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6202.  Mr.  Lawson : I find  it  difficult 
to  visualise  at  the  moment  what  the 
functions  and  duties  would  be  of  tile 
Health  Officer  of  the  joint  board ; I do 
not  know  whether  you  have  gone  far 

enough  in  detail  to  -work  that  out? 

We  have  put  down  for  him  five  paiticu- 
lar  duties,  as  an  indication  of  what  he 
would  handle : the  diseases  of  animals  is 
one ; the  ambulance  service,  which  needs 
to  .be  dealt  with  as  a wider  picture  and 
is  of  course  now  dealt  with  in  exactly 
the  same  area  as  we  are  talking  about ; 
he  would  deal  with  the  planning  of  the 
Part  III  health  services ; he  would  deal 
with  social  welfare,  and  also  the  plan- 
ning of  the  Children  Act  functions 

6203.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  So  you: 

attempt  is,  apart  from  the  rather  special- 
ised services  which  you  mentioned  at  the 
beginning,  really  to  secure  a separation 
between  planning  and  administration? 
— — Yes,  Sir. 

6204.  He  would  obviously  have  to  be 
kept  in  touch  with  the  administration  in 

some  way,  would  he  not? Clearly, 

Sir,  yea,  but  that  would  be  much  simpler 
because  he  is  virtually  on  the  spot  him- 
self. 

6205.  Professor  Mackenzie:  Juslt  to 

follow  that  a little  further.  Thinking  o£ 
the  social  services,  and  thinking  of  the 
welfare  and  children’s  side  of  'this,  andl 
also  to  some  extent  the  clinics,  there  is 
a good  deal  of  specialisation  required, 
for  dnsitance,  on  the  welfare  services  for 
handicapped  people,  the  mental  after- 
care services,  and  .to  some  extent  speciali- 
sation in  dealing  with  different  types  of 
children  and  I cannot  help  wonderingl 
whether  the  top-tier  authority  would  not 
have  to  take  direct  responsibility,  for 
instance,  for  providing  the  various  differ- 
ent facilities  for  handicapped  people?1 
■ Alderman  Isard:  That  is  quite  pos- 

sible, because  I cannot  envisage  that  any 
one  of  these  district  councils  would  he 
able  to  nun  a 'hospital  for  specialised 
handicapped  children,  there  are  so  many 
of  them  and  as  you  know  the  homes  are 
very  scarce.  And  in  that  case  of  course 
they  would  have  to,  but  it  would  be  no 
more  than  is  done  mow.  I would  point 
out  that  there  is  an  Area  Medical  Officer 
in  addition  to  the  Maidstone  one. 

>6206.  That  answers  my  point,  that  the 
mere  fact  that  you  put  planning  here  ini 
your  appendix  does  not  mean  that  the 


top-itiiar  authority  in  relation  to  health 
and  welfare  services  would  be  solely  a 
planning  authority? No. 

6207.  It  might  well  be  itself  responsible 
for  a more  specialised  type  of  old  per- 
sons’ home  or  for  aspects  of  the  care  of 

mental  defectives,  for  instance? You 

could  not  even  in  this  area  afford  to  run 
a school  for  the  blind  ; as  you  say  it  is 
a specialised  'thing  and  it  would  have  to 
be  arranged  through  the  first-tier 
authority,  and  the  children  sent  to  the 
proper  place.  I think  our  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  is  quite  aware  of  that,  be- 
cause he  has  to  deal  with  it  now. 

6208.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Would  you 
contemplate  that  in  general  services 
which  have  to  be  provided  for  people 
in  their  own  homes  would  be  done  by 

the  Borough  Council? Dr.  Carter- 

Lock  e : I should  say  yes,  definitely. 

6209.  Is  there  some  distinction  be- 
tween services  'provided  in  people’s  own 
homes  and  services  for  which  for  one 
reason  or  another  a person  has  to  go  to 

an  institution  or  a clinic? Alderman 

Isard:  There  is  that  distinction,  that 
your  home  is  situated  in  the  Borough 
and  the  other  home  might  not  be,  and  if 
has  to  serve  a larger  area. 

6210.  That  would  be  one  possible  broad 
division,  although  it  might  not  work  out 

exactly  in  each  case? Exactly.  And 

another  'thing  I might  say,  which  appears 
to  me  at  any  rate,  is  that  financing  some 
of  these  things  at  the  first-tier  level  does 
help  the  rich  man  to  bear  the  poor  man’s 
burden;  in  other  words  the  health  de- 
mands in  an  area  like  Orpington,  Biggin 
Hill  and  so  forth  must  be  much  greater 
than  in  Bromley,  where  it  is  more  built 
up.  You  share  your  costs  over  the 
county,  as  with  education,  but  in  a much 
more  effective  way. 

6211.  Thank  you  very  much,  I think 
that  has  given  us  your  picture.  Have 
you  another  group  of  services  now  on 
which  you  would  like  somebody  to 
speak,  which  is  affected  by  this  change 

in  organisation? Alderman  Smith: 

Such  as  housing,  Sir? 

6212.  Housing  is  not  affected  by  this, 

is  it,  'because  you  are  the  housing 
authority  now? Roads? 

6213.  Yes.  We  will  have  a word  about 
housing,  'but  it  did  not  seem  to  mo  to  be 
affected  toy  your  new  constitution,  be- 
cause you  aire  the  housing  authority  now 
and  would  remain  the  housing  authority. 
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Alderman  Lane  will  deal  with  town 

planning. — Alderman  Lane:  On  Ihie 

question  of  town  planning,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, our  delegation  arrangements  at  the 
present  time  arc  quite  satisfactory.  The 
County  do  allow  us  to  exercise  very  con- 
siderable authority  on  .town  .planning.  We 
feet  however  that  there  .is  stiff  a lot  of 
delay  caused  by  the  executive  work, 
shall  we  say,  done  at  the  eentre,  which 
we  feel  would  be  avoided.  We  would 
envisage  in  our  smaller  area  a County 
Planning  Officer  who  would  concern 
himself  primarily  with  policy  and  co- 
ordination leaving  not  only  .the  duties 
which  are  at  present  delegated  to  the 
various  county  districts  for  them  to  got 
on  with,  'but  to  let  them  finish  'the  joib. 
We  get  delays  by  so  many  of  our  pro- 
posals having  to  go  to  the  County, 
usually  with  our  recommendation,  and 
back  again  with  approval,  and  you  will 
understand  that  a considerable  time  has 
elapsed  ,in  the  meantime.  As  far  as  town 
planning  is  concerned,  we  would  say 
principally  we  feel  it  could  be  organised 
bettor  from  'the  point  of  view  of  admin- 
istration and.  overlapping  of  duties.  There 
does  seem  to  be  at  the  present  time  a 
very  large  number  of  people  employed 
in  town  planning,  shall  T say  on  recom- 
mending and  sending  it  forward  and  the 
other  Respiting  it,  approving  it  and  send- 
ing it  .back  again,  so  that  the  .person 
who  has  sent  it  can  then  tell  .the  applicant 
that  it  is  all  in  order.  And  we  feel  that 
the  .mechanics  of  town  planning  admin- 
istration could  be  made  much  simpler, 
and  the  .firet-dar  planning  officer  and  his 
comparatively  small  department  would 
concern  themselves  more  with  principles 
of  'broad  policy  .and  general  outline. 

6214.  You  picture  that  the  joint  Board 

would  be  the  statutory  planning  body 
responsible  for  making  and  revising  the 
plan? Yes,  for  example  the  develop- 

ment plan,  and  so  forth. 

6215.  And  it  would  take  over  the 

county  plan  to  start  with  and  be  respon- 
sible for  revising  it? Yes. 

6216.  Can  you  help  us  on  this:  there 
are  a great  many  people  who  have  said, 
and  will  no  doubt  say,  to  us  that  what 
is  really  important  in  Greater  London  is 
the  planning  of  Greater  London  as  a 
whole.  At  the  present  time  there  are  nine 
planning  authorities— six  county  councils 
and  three  county  borough  councils ; the 
criticism  is  that  they  would,  each  make  a 
plan  for  their  own  district,  and  that  the 


resulting  thing  would  not  tie  together 
as  a whole.  There  are  various  sugges- 
tions made  for  co-ordination,  but  you  are 
going  to  create  another  planning  autho- 
rity, and  if  your  system  were  applied  else- 
where there  would  be  quite  a consider- 
able increase  in  the  number  of  planning 
authorities.  How  do  you  suggest  this  co- 
ordination should  be  secured? Mr. 

Kaye:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  arc  well 
aware,  there  are  provisions  in  the  Town 
and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  for  con- 
sultation between  local  planning  authori- 
ties on  matters  which  are  near  to  the 
borders  of  the  next  planning  authority. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  quite  a 
simple  matter  to  extend  that  so  that  you 
would  get  consultation  between  the  local 
planning  authorities  on  even  broader 
aspects  than  that. 

6217.  I was  not  thinking  so  much  of 
just  tidying  up  things  on  the  boundary ; 

I was  thinking  that  it  might  well  be  said 
that  the  whole  of  the  present  plan  for 
Greater  London  calls  for  a drastic  re- 
vision. I do  not  know  whether  it  will, 
but  supposing  it  were  thought  as  a matter 
of  policy  that  quite  major  alterations 
should  be  made,  how  are  they  going  to 
be  secured  when  you  have  nine  sets  of 
people,  and  even  more,  playing  about 

with  their  own  plans? Alderman 

Lane:  We  have  had  a lead  on  that, 
surely,  going  back  over  the  years,  with 
the  Abercrombie  Plan,  and  do  you  not 
think,  Sir,  that  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  some  central  direction  so  far  as  the 
planning  of  London  and  the  Greater 
London  area  is  concerned?  I know  that 
that  appears  to  be  talking  against  myself, 
Sir,  but  it  is  a problem  ; every  county 
district,  every  district  on  the  perimeter 
is  just  concerned  with  what  is  happening 
in  the  middle  as  the  people  in  the  middle 
are  concerned  with  what  is  happening  on 
the  perimeter,  and  whilst  obviously  there 
would  be  consultation  and  obviously 
there  would  be  co-ordination,  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  really  there 
ought  to  be  a central  plan. 

6218.  I merely  wanted  to  get  your 
views  on  this.  It  is  a problem  we  shall 
have  to  consider  quite  seriously,  and  for- 
tunately we  do  not  have  to  answer  your 
questions  on  it,  you  have  to  answer  ques- 
tions from  us. 1 think,  Sir,  most  of 

the  planning  authorities  round  London 
have  really  taken  the  Abercrombie  Plan, 
which  was  a central  plan,  as  them  guide 
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and  in  a very  large  measure  their  protec- 
tion ; in  other  words,  we  have  protected 
our  Green  Belt  really  by  following  the 
proposals  of  the  Abercrombie  Plan,  and 
it  would  seem  to  me — 1 do  not  know 
what  my  colleagues  are  going  to  say  to 
me  afterwards,  but  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  really  the  planning  of  central 
London  and  the  perimeter,  shall  we  say 
15  to  25  miles  out,  is  really  a matter  for 
central  planning,  talcing  advantage  of  all 
the  experience  which  the  local  planning 
authorities  can  give. 

6219.  Mr.  Lawson:  On  that  could  1 
ask  a general  question  which  1 do  not 
think  we  have  really  had  yet?  I think 
Alderman  Smith  or  Alderman  Lane  said 
earlier  that  this  area  is  particularly 
suitable  to  this  organisation  of  the 
top  tier  in  the  way  you  suggest,  be- 
cause the  districts  were  of  a similar  type. 
We  of  course,  as  the  Chairman  has  said, 
have  to  look  at  Greater  London  as  a 
whole,  and  I was  wondering,  on  the 
general  proposition,  would  you  feel  that 
the  type  of  organisation  you  are  suggest- 
ing for  your  particular  area  would  be  a 
good  type  of  organisation  to  adopt  gener- 
ally throughout  Greater  London  or  some 
large  part  of  Greater  London,  or  do  you 
confine  it  to  your  own  particular  area? 

Alderman  Smith:  No,  Sir,  we  felt, 

from  what  limited  knowledge  we  have 
of  the  affairs  of  the  boroughs  under  the 
London  County  Council,  that  they  have 
their  own  particular  problems.  "We 
rather  envisage  this  type  of  thing,  so  far 
as  we  know  the  authorities  in  Kent,  as  a 
sort  of  cushion  between  the  London 
County  Council  area  and  the  areas  of 
the  Kent  County  Council  and  the  other 
councils  around.  It  could  easily  apply 
the  whole  way  round  London,  as  far  as 
we  are  aware  ; it  could  certainly  apply  to 
the  South  West  Essex  authorities,  it 
could  certainly  apply  to  those  authorities 
to  the  east  of  us  in  Kent,  and  presumably 
it  could  to  those  in  Surrey  and  Hertford- 
shire as  well.  But  the  principle  which 
we  have  adopted,  and  which  you  might 
feel  could  be  adopted  elsewhere,  with 
your  greater  knowledge,  is  where  you 
can  take  a community  of  authorities  who 
have  some  similarity.  Of  course,  the 
great  similarity  in  our  five  is  that  we  are 
essentially  dormitory  areas.  There  may 
be  other  areas  which  are  industrial,  and 
if  you  group  them  in  that  way  then  you 
must  get  some  uniformity  of  thought 
which  would  be  of  assistance  to  the  first 


tier  authority  in  particular  in  administer- 
ing them. 

6220.  You  think  you  have  picked  an 

area  in  which  individual  districts  all  have 
a great  deal  in  common,  and  which  pro- 
duces an  area  not  only  of  the  right  size 
but  one  which  you  would  expect  to  be 
fairly  harmonious  and  with  a fairly 
common  outlook? Thai  is  so. 

6221.  And  you  say  if  you  can  find 
those  conditions  elsewhere  in  Greater 
London  then  you  think  it  would  apply? 
Yes. 

6222.  But  you  leave  it  to  us  as  to 

whether  you  can  find  them? We 

think  you  could,  Sir,  as  we  say,  round 
the  fringe  of  the  London  suburbs. 
Inside,  obviously  you  would  not  expect 
to  get  the  same  variations  or  inclinations 
that  we  have  on  the  outside. 

6223.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  You  have 
told  us  why  you  have  chosen  this  par- 
ticular area  for  your  scheme  of  a new 
two-tier  system  of  government,  but  you 
must  have  considered  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  apply  your  scheme  to 
metropolitan  Kent  as  opposed  to  just 

your  five  authorities? We  did,  Sir, 

and  we  rejected  it  in  our  minds,  for  two 
reasons : the  first  reason  is  that  the  larger 
you  get,  again,  the  less  local  you  are 
becoming.  If  you  are  going  right  across 
the  fringe  of  North  West  Kent,  and 
taking  in  Dartford  and  so  on,  you  are 
taking  areas  with  which  we  have  nothing 
in  common,  of  which  we  have  no 
knowledge  and  which  are  quite  a long 
way  away.  It  would  take,  by  any 
ordinary  transport  methods,  probably  as 
long  to  reach  Dartford  as  it  would  to  go 
to  Maidstone  at  the  present  moment. 

6224.  In  your  five  districts  the  com- 
munications are  very  good,  are  they? 
Very  good. 

6225.  With  Bromley  as  a natural 

centre? Not  necessarily.  At  the 

present  moment  it  does  seem  to  be  that 
where  there  are  joint  consultations 
between  the  authorities  on  this  and  that, 
those  meetings  usually  take  place  in 
Bromley ; there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  'be  at  Chislehurst,  or  at 
Orpington,  or  Beckenham,  if  you  like. 

6226.  I was  thinking  of  communica- 
tions.  -They  are  very  good,  Sir,  by 

both  rail  and  road. 
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6227.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  This  really 
arose  out  of  the  discussion  on  planning, 
did  it  not?  Could  we  just  go  back  to 
planning  for  a moment.  I think 
Alderman  Lane  suggested  rather  strongly 
that  by  making  the  division  one  between 
the  first-tier  and  second-tier  authorities 
it  would  be  a more  efficient  and 
economical  arrangement  than  the  present 
one,  which  involves  county  councils  and 
district  councils.  Had  you  in  mind  that 
you  would  also  give  a wider  margin  of 
decision  to  the  borough  council  than  is 

given  at  the  present  time? Alderman 

Lane : I would  not  like  to  say  that,  Sir, 
because  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  in 
Bromley  we  have  a fairly  wide  authority. 


district  planning  committees.  It  may 
not  sound  an  important  point,  but  it  is 
important  on  the  question  of  issuing 
decisions  with  economy  of  time. 


6233.  But  on  planning  there  is  not 
such  a major  increase  in  the  borough’s 
responsibility  for  administration  as  you 
would  hope  to  get  on  education  and 
health.  It  is  not  such  a major  change, 
is  it?  It  is  only  really  tidying  up 
administratively? That  is  right. 


6228.  I understood  that  in  var*°ua 
districts  in  Kent  the  net  result  was  that 
something  between  80  and  90  per  cent 
were  settled  by  district  councils  without 
reference  to  the  County,  and  that  such 
criticisms  as  there  were  were  in  regard 
to  the  remaining  10  to  20  per  cent 
I would  not  even  go  so  far  as  that,  bir; 
I would  say  from  our  point  of  view  we 
feel  that  the  mechanics  could  be  better 
arranged. 

6229  But  you  do  contemplate  that  the 
joint  board  would  probably  get  about 
as  many  cases  referred  to  them  as  have 

to  go  to  the  County  Council  at  the 

present  time? No,  Sir,  I would  think 

there  would  'be  less. 


6230.  Then  that  does  mean  some  re- 
casting  of  what  has  to  go  to  the  centre? 

Yes,  Sir,  but  I do  not  want  to  imply 

that  we  are  dissatisfied  with  the  delega- 
tion that  we  are  screwed  down  under  the 
■present  delegation  arrangements.  We 
are  not.  We  have  very  wide  powers.  I 
think  it  could  be  arranged  that  we  had 
even,  with  safety,  greater  powers.  But 
our  principal  point  is  the  question  of  the 
cost,  efficiency  and  the  speed  o*f  the 
administration. 

6231.  I am  not  quite  clear,  when  there 
are  two  bodies  who  have  to  be  con- 
cerned, how  you  can  say  that  one  system 
will  necessarily  work  better  than  another. 
I could  understand  up  to  a point  when 
there  are  three  authorities  concerned 

instead  of  two. We  should  certainly 

be  cutting  out  one  authority. 

6232.  That  is  really  the  only  positive 
saving  which  you  could  get,  the  rest  is 
speculative  saving,  is  it  not7— — I 

for  example  it  would  be  easier  to  co- 
ordinate the  meeting  dates  of  the  various 


6234.  Are  there  any  other  services 
which  are  materially  changed  by  your 

constitution? Alderman  Smith:  The 

only  one,  Sir,  is  Weights  and  Measures. 

Sir  John  Wrigley.  Well,  if  you  would 
like  to  address  us  on  that,  do!  I doubt 
whether  we  shall  have  any  questions  to 
ask  you. 

6235.  Mr.  Lawson:  Could  I ask  one 
more  question  on  planning?  Supposing 
the  general  arrangements  at  the  top-tier 
remain  as  at  present,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Kent  County  as  the  top  tier,  would  you 
still  recommend  the  abolition  of  these 
area  planning  sub-committees,  or  would 
you  feel  that  they  are  an  essential  part 

of  your  system? Alderman  Lane. 

You  mean,  do  I approve  m the  present 
system  of  the  existence  of  area 
committees? 

6236.  Yes,  or  would  you  get  on 

quicker  without  them? -That  is  a very 

difficult  question  to  answer,  Sir.  What  i 
would  say  is  that  the  present  system 
could  be  improved  if  the  area  committees 
were  given  executive  authority. 

6237.  That  was  not  my  question.  I 
said,  supposing  you  did  not  give  them 
executive  authority,  would  you  ratber 
have  them  there  or  would  you  rafter 
deal  direct  with  Maidstone?- — I think 
we  must  have  them  there,  Sir,  because 
again,  as  you  will  have  heard,  we  are  a 
planning  area,  we  are  an  area  covered 
by  one  of  the  present  area  committees. 
There  are  matters  which  are  of  common 
interest  to  us  because  of  our  proximity. 
It  does  give  an  opportunity  for  those 
points  to  be  considered  by  the  particular 
areas  concerned  rafter  than  being  shot  to 
Maidstone  and  someone  discussing  them 
at  Maidstone,  which  is  more  remote. 

6238.  Sir  John  Wrigley : There 

probably  are  a few  more  questions  but 
I think  perhaps  we  have  been  through  all 
the  services  in  which  your  new  consti- 
tution would  really  call  for  fairly  major 
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changes  in  the  distribution  of  responsi- 
bility. If  we  have  missed  anything  from 
that  point  of  view,  do  say  so.  There  are 
other  services  which  are  yours  now  and 
which  would  remain  yours  under  the  pre- 
sent constitution,  on  which  we  are  just 
going  to  ask  a few  questions,  but  I would 
like  to  be  clear  first  that  we  have  cleared 
all  the  services  on  which  you  are  sug- 
gesting under  your  new  constitution  a 
change  in  the  distribution  of  responsi- 
bility?  Alderman  Smith : I think  you 

have,  Sir. 

6239.  On  housing,  I do  not  think  I 
have  very  much  to  say,  but  I would  just 
like  you  to  tell  me  how  you  regard  the 
future  of  Bromley  in  regard  to  housing 
May  I put  it  in  this  way:  you  have  of 
course  built  a large  number  of  houses 
yourselves,  and  other  people  have  built 
a large  number  of  houses  in  Bromley, 
and  your  population  has  grown  fairly 
rapidly — not  so  rapidly  as  that  of  other 
people — and  you  and  the  County  Council 
have  reserved  a substantial  Green  Belt. 
Granted  that  it  is  your  policy  to  preserve 
your  existing  open  spaces  and  not  to 
impinge  on  the  Green  Belt,  do  you  regard 
Bromley  as  now  being  fully  populated, 
or  do  you  regard  it  as  a place  still  with 

room  for  an  increase  of  population? 

Alderman  Baylis:  We  have  in  mind  at 
the  present  moment.  Sir,  a plan  which 
we  feel  over  the  next  two  or  three  years 
will  do  two  things : it  will  basically  solve 
our  housing  problems,  the  council 
housing  problem,  and  in  so  doing  will 
virtually  complete  the  possible  building 
in  Bromley;  there  will  then  be  no  further 
land  available  if  we  are  to  preserve  our 
Green  Belt  and  our  open  spaces.  We 
feel  that  probably  within  two  or  three 
years  we  might  achieve  that  position, 
therefore  we  shall  regard  ourselves  as 
being  built  up,  but  not  entirely  built  up, 
because  we  shall  still,  we  hope,  reserve 
all  our  open  spaces  in  our  Green  Belt 
for  the  benefit  of  those  people. 

6240.  Does  that  mean  that  the  possi- 
bility of  further  building  in  Bromley 
will  really  depend  on  possible  redevelop- 
ment of  areas  which  may  contain  large 

houses  which  go  out  of  use? Yes, 

that  would  be  virtually  all  that  would 
be  left  after  the  two  or  three  years. 

6241.  So  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Bromley  people  have  either  got  to  look 
for  that  possibility  or  go  out  of  Bromley? 

Exactly  the  same  of  course  as  _ in 

any  other  solidly  built  up  area.  Housing 


of  course  is  not  primarily  affected  by  our 
proposals,  as  you  have  said,  but  it  does 
occur  to  me — and  this  is  purely  a per- 
sonal view — that  the  operation  between 
five  or  six  authorities  may  widen  our 
housing  canvas  as  between  each  other. 

I would  not  know. 

6242.  But  you  are  now  practically  in 

balance,  you  have  not  got  to  the  point 
where  the  word  “ overspill  ” has  any 
particular  significance  for  you? No. 

6243.  It  may  come  in  the  next  twenty 

ygars? We  doubt  it,  Sir.  I think  once 

we  have  finished  then  there  would  be  no 
question  of  our  overspill. 

6244.  Sir  Charles  Morris'.  Could  we 
ask  the  same  question  about  your  con- 
ception of  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
relation  to  the  whole  five-district  area? 

Is  your  conception,  in  thinking  of  your 
proposal  about  the  new  top-tier 
authority,  that  very  broadly  speaking 
the  things  you  have  said  about 
Bromley  would  apply  to  the  whole  five- 
district  area,  in  particular  of  course  to 
the  Orpington  Urban  District  and 

Chislehurst? Without  knowing  the 

particular  problem  in  detail,  Sir  Charles, 
one  would  imagine  from  the  statistics 
they  produce  that  their  problem  can  be 
met  over  a longer  period.  I do  not  know 
the  extent  of  their  housing  problem,  but 
obviously  they  have  more  land  at  the 
present  moment  to  build  upon,  but  I 
do  not  know  the  confines  of  their  Green 
Belt  and  how  it  would  affect  them.  They 
have  developed,  and  have  still  more 
land  on  which  they  could  develop;  we 
have  been  doing  likewise  and  have  got  to 
the  end  of  ours.  But  I would  not  think 
the  same  necessarily  applies  to  the 
remainder  of  the  group  of  areas  we  are 
considering. 

6245.  But  you  must  have  had  some 
conception  of  the  general  nature  of  the 
area  over  the  coming  15  to  20  years  in 
putting  forward  your  proposal,  and  your 
general  conception  would  be  of  an  area 
with  no  drastic  increase  in  population? 
Yes. 

6246.  There  might  be  a little  bit  more 
latitude  here  and  a little  less_  there,  but  no 
drastic  change  in  population  over  the 

five-district  area? -We  think  that 

would  be  right,  yes. 

6247.  And  you  are  not  greatly  inter- 
ested in  overspill  from  one  into  the 

other'? No.  We  are  not  for  example 

like  a highly  developed  industrial  area 
which  is  going  to  develop  and  require  a 
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lot  more  space;  we  are  a dormitory 
area  which  will  prooably  remain  a dor- 
mitory area  once  that  area  is  fully 
developed. 

6248.  It  is  not  part  of  your  idea,  even 
as  far  as  it  goes,  that  in  Orpington  or 
the  Chislehurst  district  there  might  be 
space  for  helping  with  Bromley’s  prob- 
lems?— • — ‘No,  I should  think  each  indi- 
vidual authority  would  still  pursue  their 
course  as  they  are  now  until  each  has 
solved  its  problem  within  itself. 

6249.  Sir  John  Wriglcy : You  have  no 

serious  problem  of  unfit  houses? Tn 

the  way  of  slum  clearance? 

6250.  Yes. No,  not  serious  prob- 

lems. We  have  40  to  50  slum  properties, 
and  we  are  just  starting  on  clearing  the 
first  half  dozen.  At  the  present  moment 
our  problem  is  to  replace  prefabricated 
and  requisitioned  houses,  but  even  that 
we  have  budgeted  for  in  our  next  pro- 
gramme. 

6251.  Have  you  any  major  problems 
of  redevelopment  which  .night  have  an 

edecl  on  housing  on  a great  scale? 

There  is  one  problem  which  may  have 
that  impact,  but  I think  it  will  come  at  a 
time  when  it  can  be  solved  again  within 
our  own  boundary  quite  happily.  Tt  is 
a tbit  long  term  now,  .but  I think  if  we 
get  over  our  next  two  or  three  years  we 
shall  then  find  that  the  future  develop- 
ment of  which  we  are  thinking  can  be 
accommodated  within  our  own  boundary 
quite  well. — Alderman  Smith : You 

might  be  interested  to  know,  Sir,  that 
we  are  aware  from  the  land  charge  en- 
quiries which  are  made  upon  us  that  16 
per  cent  of  the  residents  in  Bromley 
change  every  year. 

6252.  Professor  Mackenzie : Does  that 
mean  that  they  leave  Bromley,  or  that 
this  includes  those  who  change  their 

addresses  within  Bromley? That  we 

do  not  know,  Sir.  but  that  is  the  move- 
ment. 

6253.  Sir  John  Wriitley.  It  indicates 

a pretty  mobile  population? Yes 

6254.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like 
to  say  to  us  about  highways  now?  As 
I understand,  from  what  I call  the  consti- 
tutional point  of  view  the  position  would 
remain  unchanged,  would  it?  T he 
Borough  Council  would  still  be  the 
authority  for  unclassified  roads ; you 
would  expect  to  have  some  arrangement 
by  which  you  would  claim  classified 
roads  but  did  not  take  financial  or  plan- 
ning responsibility  for  them,  is  that  right" 
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Yes.  Generally  speaking,  Sir,  we 

cannot  think  of  anything  better  than  the 
present  system.  Our  relafons  with  the 
Engineer’s  Department  of  the  County 
are  most  amicable.  We  regard  them  as 
highly  efficient.  We  act  as  agents  for 
them  in  respect  of  the  classified  roads, 
and  we  have  everything  under  the  present 
system  which  we  would  hope  to  have 
under  any  alternative  system  which  might 
he  created.  The  only  one  pent — it  does 
not  exactly  embarrass  us,  it  irritates  us  a 
bit  at  times,  but  I think  it  deals  with  a 
•matter  for  which  the  County  is  not 
completely  free — is  the  question  of  the 
timing  of  the  estimates  for  the  classified 
roads,  which  have  to  go  in  to  the  County 
■by  the  end  of  August,  at  a time  when  of 
course  the  Council  is  in  recess.  As  a 
result  of  that,  it  has  to  be  dealt  with 
largely  by  officers,  and  we  do  not  hear 
»the  outcome  of  the  recommendations 
which  our  officers  have  submitted  until 
April  ot  the  next  year.  But  in  fairness 
to  the  County  Council  I have  always 
understood  that  that  comes  about  largely 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  and  not  merely  because  of 
the  County  itself. 

6255.  Mr.  Lawson : Just  one  question 
about  refuse  disposal:  I think  you  are 
one  of  the  few  authorities  who  destroy 

your  refuse  instead  of  tipping  it? 

That  is  so,  Sir,  yes. 

6256.  Is  there  any  particular  reason 

for  that?  Is  it  more  economical? 

We  have  always  done  it.  We  found  it 
a satisfactory  proposition ; we  have  not 
found  it  a very  expensive  one,  and  it  is 
of  course  within  our  own  confines.  We 
have  thought  periodically  of  controlled 
tipping,  but  of  course  you  are  there  up 
against  the  problems  of  where  you 
should  do  it,  which  involves  other  autho- 
rities, and  on  the  whole  we  are  quite- 
happy  to  go  on  the  way  we  are  going 
at  the  present  time. 

6257.  Sir  John  Wrigley  : Do  you  know 
how  your  costs  actually  compare  with 
comparable  authorities  who  do  it  by 

other  methods? Mr.  Gee:  It  is  a 

very  variable  figure,  and  a very  difficult 
.figure  to  compare.  We  axe  about  half 
way  up  the  range  of  figures  for  disposal' 
by  incineration — figures  are  furnished 
each  year  by  the  Ministry.  I suppose  u 
is  rather  more  expensive  than  the  average- 
of  controlled  Jipping,  because  the  people- 
who  do  controlled  tipping  are  the  people-, 
who  have  space  to  tip  in. 
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625S.  The  comparisons  are  very  diffi- 
cult because  often  they  depend  on  length 
of  haul  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I did 
not  know  whether  you  had  compared 
yourselves  with  your  neighbours,  for 

instance? Yes,  one  of  the  other 

authorities  in  this  group  of  authorities 
we  are  speaking  of  produces  figures  of 
controlled  tipping  disposal  which  are  sub- 
stantially lower  than  ours.  T think  one 
of  the  other  authorities  which  also  has 
a destructor  produces  a very  similar 
figure  to  ours.  If  we  had  to  tip  a long 
way  into  the  country,  as  we  probably 
should  do  to  find  tipping  space,  we  prob- 
ably should  save  very  little  money. 

6259.  Mr.  Lawson : When  you  say 
half  way  up  the  list,  is  that  the  Kent 

list?. No,  I was  thinking  of  the 

national  list. 

6260.  On  finance,  I suppose  you  have 
considered  the  financial  implications  of 
vour  main  .proposal?  Have  you  worked 
out  any  figures  as  to  the  additional  cost 
of  administration  as  compared  with  the 
contribution  you  are  now  making  to 

Kent? Alderman  Smith'.  Alderman 

Winterton  has  not  batted  this  morning, 
Sir ; I think  this  is  a good  opportunity 
for  him  to  do  so  .—Alderman  Winter- 
ton:  No,  Sir,  we  have  not  worked  this 
out  in  detail.  We  feel  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  there  must  be  considerable 
savings  in  some  directions.  There  may 
be,  taking  the  overall  picture,  addi- 
tional expense  in  other  connections,  but 
what  we  do  feel  most  strongly  is  that 
there  will  be  much  more  local  control, 
and  that  expenditure  will  be  much  more 
efficiently  incurred  and  the  finances  more 
efficiently  administered. 

6261.  Professor  Mackenzie:  There 

was  one  quite  general  topic  that  I 
thought  we  ought  really  to  consult  you 
about : I am  quite  certain  that  the  ques- 
tion of  indirect  election  is  going  to  come 
up  in  various  contexts  in  any  report  we 
make  about  the  London  area.  You 
have  in  your  statement  and  in  your 
original  submission  taken  a quite  strong 
line  that  indirect  election  is  unobjection- 
able and  indeed  very  convenient  in  many 
ways.  I think  perhaps  we  ought  to  get 
you  to  amplify  that,  because  there  are 
various  objections  which  are  made— -I 
do  not  know  if  I can  think  of  them  all, 
but  perhaps  I could  put  one  or  two  and 
get  your  response.  One  of  them  is  the 
rather  theoretical  point  that  where  you 
have  a taxing  authority  it  ought  to  be 
in  direct  touch  with  the  people  who  are 


paying  the  taxes,  and  I think  it  is 
obvious  that  your  top-tier  authority, 
like  the  Kent  County  Council,  would 
be  the  major,  even  though  it  was  the 
precepting  authority  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  the  burden  of  rates  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  top-tier  authority  rather 
than  by  the  second  tier  authorities  I 
think  people  would  tend  to  say  that  in 
those  circumstances  the  top-tier  autho- 
rity ought  to  be  directly  elected.  There 
are  various  traditional  principles : no 
taxation  without  representation,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  Do  you  feel  there  is 
any  substance  in  that,  or  that  this  is 

just  a constitutional  myth? Alderman 

Smith : I think  my  best  way  of  answer- 
ing that  is  to  tell  you  what  happens  at 
the  present  time.  When  the  Bromley 
rate  is  announced  every  year,  it  seems 
to  be  commonly  adopted:  “Well,  the 
local  council  are  all  right,  it  is  the 
County  Council  that  is  the  cause  of  all 
this  trouble”,  which  to  a certain  extent 
may  be  right.  But  it  goes  on  beyond 
that,  because  then  the  local  people,  who 
have  not  got  the  contact  with  the  County 
Council,  get  in  touch  with  us  and  want 
to  know  what  we  are  going  to  do  about 
controlling  the  County  in  some  way,  are 
we  going  to  hold  an  enquiry  or  are  we 
going  to  form  part  of  an  enquiry  as 
to  how  they  spend  their  money,  and 
whether  there  are  not  ways  and  means 
in  which  it  could  be  reduced — in  other 
words,  all  subjects  upon  which  we  have 
no  information  whatsoever  at  the  present 
time  other  than  by  the  sight  of  the 
detailed  County  estimates,  which  are 
available  to  anybody.  If  you  have,  in 
this  particular  instance,  though,  a direct 
representation,  you  would  have  the 
direct  contact  to  check — if  that  is  the 
right  term — upon  the  expenditure  of  the 
first-tier  authority  in  a way  which  you 
have  not  got  now,  and  if  you  were  to 
have  an  indirect  election  to  the  first-tier 
authority  then  I think  to  some  measure, 
governed  by  the  fact  that  you  would  be 
dealing  with  a more  local  authority  than 
you  have  got  at  the  present  time,  you 
would  be  back  in  exactly  the  same  posi- 
tion as  you  are  now. 

6262.  This  really  amounts  to  saying 

that  what  is  important  is  not  the  method 
of  election  but  the  contact  with  the 
electorate? That  is  what  we  feel,  yes. 

6263.  That  perhaps  answers  to  some 
extent  the  second  point.  It  is  always 
said  I think  that  if  you  have  an  in- 
directly elected  body  it  is  rather  remote 
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from  the  individual  elector.  I think 
what  you  are  saying  is  that  this  is  not 
necessarily  so,  that  the  real  factor  is  not 
the  method  of  election  but  the  contacts 
within  the  locality,  the  extent  to  which 
the  members  of  the  indirectly  elected 

body  are  known,  and  so  forth? 1 

think  that  is  a very  important  point, 
that  the  local  people  would  know  who 
the  Bromley  representatives  on  the  first 
tier  were ; a certain  proportion  of  them 
would  know  them  more  intimately  than 
the  others,  because  they  already  elected 
them  to  the  Bromley  Council,  and  there- 
fore when  they  were  meeting  them  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  would  be,  they 
would  have  a glorious  opportunity  of 
attacking  them  directly  upon  the  affairs 
of  the  first  tier  authority. 

6264.  You  referred  to  experience  with 
indirectly  elected  bodies ; 1 do  not  know 
whether  you  would  like  to  amplify  that 
at  all?  You  mentioned  the  West  Kent 
Sewerage  Board  and  the  Kent  River 
Board  as  examples  in  your  own  area ; 
do  you  think  they  work  well  and  that 
there  is  adequate  contact?  I am  not 
thinking  from  the  administrative  point 
of  view  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 

local  contact. We  have  no  contact 

ourselves  with  the  Kent  River  Board.. 
So  far  as  the  West  Kent  Sewerage  Board 
is  concerned,  we  think  it  works  very 
well,  and  we  have  members  of  our  own 
Council  appointed  to  it  each  year,  and 
at  any  time  when  we  are  faced  with  any 
problems  of  flooding  or  anything  like 
that  we  can  secure  a very  easy  direct 
means  of  approach  to  the  Board  itself 
rather  than  to  the  officers,  through  the 
members  of  our  Council  whom  we  send 
there. 

6265.  The  Metropolitan  Water  Board 
is  outside  our  terms  of  reference,  of 

course. That  is  a little  more  remote 

altogether.  Between  Orpington,  Chisle- 
hurst  and  ourselves  we  elect  two  repre- 
sentatives. At  the  present  moment  a 
member  of  the  Bromley  Council  is  one 
of  those  two.  But  really,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  we  may  hear  something  from 
time  to  time  from  him  appropriate  to 
water  in  Bromley,  water  is  not  a subject 
that  very  often  comes  up. 

6266.  Thank  you.  I think  the  third 
point  that  crosses  my  mind  as  an  objec- 
tion, if  it  is  proper  to  refer  to  political 
parlies  at  all,  is  that  it  is  said  that  in- 
direct election  is  very  apt  to  put  the 
nomination  of  members  in  the  hands  of 


the  predominating  party  in  the  lower- 
tier  authorities ; that  minorities  are  apt 
to  be  squeezed  out ; and  that  the  in- 
directly elected  body  tends  to  harden  on 

.party  lines  for  that  reason. -You  are 

talking  now  of  something  which  I am 
very  glad  to  say  we  have  very  little 
experience  of  in  Bromley.  We  are  pre- 
dominantly, as  you  know,  a Conserva- 
tive council,  but  we  have  always  our- 
selves at  any  rate  taken  this  view,  that 
where  we  are  dealing  with  a question  of 
the  .Labour  members,  with  the  Liberal 
member  or  the  Independent  .members, 
we  have  always  left  the  question  of  poli- 
ties completely  out  of  it.  We  have  been 
guided  purely  and  simply  as  to  whether 
one  of  them  should  serve  on  a commit- 
tee or  be  a chairman  of  a committee  or 
something  like  that,  as  to  whether  he  or 
she  has  got  the  qualifications  and  the 
knowledge  and  the  ability  to  handle  the 
job,  and  I would  think  that  we  at  least 
would  have  no  objection  at  all  in 
appointing  a member  to  the  joint  board 
who  was  not  a Conservative  if  we 
thought  that  he  or  she  was  the  right  one 
to  go  there. 


6267.  This  would  .partly  be  met  I 
suppose  by  some  sort  of  proportional. 

representation?- 1 think  so.  I think. 

it  is  a thing  which  would  balance  out, 
in  this  way.  The  Penge  Council,  you 
may  be  aware,  went  almost  entirely  over 
to  Labour  last  year,  which  means  to  suy 
that  .presumably  anybody  they  sent  to 
the  joint  .board  would  be  Labour  people. 
In  other  councils,  where  the  political 
representation  is  more  evenly  balanced, 
presumably  they  would  send  representa- 
tives .accordingly.  But  when  you  got  to 
the  joint  board,  appointed  on  whatever 
basis  it  may  be,  you  would  find  .politi- 
cally that  it  iwas  in  the  proper  balance 
with  the  authorities  .below.— Alderman 
Lane : 'May  1 just  make  one  point  on  the 
observations  which  Professor  Mackenzie 
has  raised?  Twenty,  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  the  functions  of  the  County 
Council  were  not  the  .administration  of 
local  services.  At  that  time  no  doubt  it 
was  quite  proper  to  have  two  separately 
elected  bodies.  It  seems  to  .me  that  what 
has  happened  is  that  the  local  services, 
because  they  became  more  extensive 
during  the  ’thirties  and.  ’forties  and  were 
felt  to  have  become  too  -big  to  toe 
administered  by  the  smaller  district 
council,  someone  said:  What  are  we 

going  to  do  with  these?”  Now  there  was 
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a readymade  machine : “ Hand  them 
over  to  the  County  Council  Quite 
frankly  I think  they  ought  to  have  dis- 
solved the  County  Councils  and  put 
the  local  services  where  they  properly 
belong.  That  is  what  we  are  suggesting. 
And  I think  there  are  strong  historical 
reasons  for  doing  it,  and  I think  we 
want  to  be  careful  we  do  not  get  bogged 
down  by  the  academic  history  of  demo- 
cracy ; in  other  words,  we  must  be  care- 
ful that  we  do  not  have  a lot  of  _ woolly 
thinking  on  this  question  of  indirect 
representation. 

6268.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  I think  at 
an  earlier  stage  you  said  something 
about  the  making  of  policy  from  the 
bottom  up.  Is  it  part  of  your  idea  in 
favour  of  indirect  representation  that  the 
policy-making  decisions  of  the  top-tier 
authority  might  be  under  a good  deal  of 
control  from  the  second-tier  authorities  / 

Alderman  Smith : No,  Sir.  The 

members  of  the  first-tier  authority  would 
be  there  as  representatives,  not  ias  dele- 
gates. They  would  have  complete  free- 
dom of  action  to  vote  as  they  felt 
inclined.  They  would  not  be  there  on 
any  direction  from  their  local  council 
that  on  this  or  that  they  had  got  to  do 
something. 

■6269.  But  when  you  say  representa- 
tives, are  you  thinking  of  them  .as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  local  councils  who 
nominated  them,  or  as  representatives  of 

the  people? In  effect  representatives 

of  the  people,  but  what  I want  to  under- 
line is  that  they  have  complete  freedom 
of  action,  they  are  not  there  subject  to 
instruction  to  do  this  or  that  on  a par- 
ticular point. 

6270.  You  might  allow,  you  see,  that 
they  were  representatives  and  not  dele- 
gates, and  still  feel  that  they  would  to 
some  extent  represent  the  opinions  of 
the  second-tier  authority?  -—I  think 
that  is  implied,  they  would  do  that  in 
the  first  instance,  but  of  course  apart 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  in  a better 
position  to  present  their  arguments  than 
they  are  at  the  present  moment  with  a 
much  larger  County  Council,  there  the 
matter  ends,  they  are  still  subject  to  the 
majority  vote  of  the  first-tier  authority. 

6271.  But  it  would  be  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  when  you  spoke,  or  one  of 
your  representatives  spoke  of  making 
policy  from  the  bottom  up,  you  think 
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the  top-tier  authority,  the  policy-making 
body,  would  under  the  system  of  indirect 
election  come  under  control  by  the 

second  tier  authority? Alderman 

Isard:  Perhaps  I ought  to  have  said, 
rather  than  the  policy-making  being 
from  the  bottom  upwards,  that  that 
would  be  the  effect.  What  I really 
meant  to  say  was  that  they  would  have 
the  information  there  before  they  made 
their  policy.  Under  the  present  system 
they  make  the  policy,  then  they  go  back 
to  the  local  authority  to  know  what  their 
effect  is.  I said  that  the  difficulty  would 
probably  not  arise.  I certainly  did  not 
mean  to  infer  that  we  were  going  to 
send  people  there  with  a clear-cut  policy, 
obviously  not. 

6272.  Sir  John  Wrigley : It  would  be 
more  a question  that  by  reason  of  the 
choice  of  members  in  this  way  the  joint 
board  when  it  met,  without  being 
directly  representative  of  the  expressed 
views  of  an  individual  Borough  Council, 
would  be  seized  of  what  might  be  called 
the  general  Borough  Council  point  of 

view? Yes.  I think  if  I may  just  add 

this,  Sir,  our  claim  in  Bromley  has  been, 
and  in  effect  has  always  been,  that  we 
have  chosen  the  man  for  the  job,  apart 
from  his  labels,  and  that  I hope  will 
always  obtain. 

6273.  Sir  Charles  Morris : But  though 

he  would  be  indirectly  elected,  and 
though  he  would  by  virtue  of  his  mem- 
bership of  a second-tier  council  have 
all  the  knowledge  that  you  would  like 
him  to  have,  he  would  really  be  be- 
having as  a councillor  of  the  top-tier 
council,  much  as  he  would  if  he  had 
been  popularly  elected? Yes,  prob- 

ably more  so. 

6274.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  I think  we 
have  now  got  to  the  stage  when  we  have 
asked  you  all  the  questions  we  want  to 
ask.  We  have  found  it  a very  interest- 
ing morning,  and  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  way  in  which  you 
have  presented  your  ease.  We  recognise 
that  when  you  make  a plan  of  this  kind 
you  cannot  expect  to  fill  in  all  of  the 
picture  at  your  first  shot,  indeed  you 
would  not  be  able  to  do  it  until  you  got 
down  to  grips  with  it,  but  our  questions 
have  been  designed  to  try  and  find  out 
how  far  you  have  been  able  to  see  this 
picture  through.  And  we  are  very  much 
obliged  for  the  way  in  which  you  have 
answered  our  questions.  As  I said,  as 
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far  as  we  are  concerned  we  have  no 
further  questions  to  ask  you.  Is  there 
anything  more  ol  a general  nature, 
Alderman  Smith,  that  you  or  any  of 
your  colleagues  wish  to  put  before  us? 

Alderman  Smith : I do  not  think 

so,  Sir. 


6275.  Then  it  only  remains  for  me  on 
our  side  to  thank  you  very  much,  both 
for  the  written  evidence  which  you  have 
put  in,  for  your  attendance  this  morning, 
and  for  the  way  in  which  you  have  pre- 
sented your  case.  Thank  you  very  much 
indeed. Thank  you.  Sir. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 


Alderman  S.  Irvinq 
Alderman  F.  M.  E.  Firman 
Councillor  E.  C.  G.  Lanyon 
Councillor  E.  T.  Lenderyou 
Councillor  D.  H,  H.  Stubbs 
Mr.  T.  Armstrong 
Mr.  F.  Wilson 
Mr.  H.  L.  Kerr 

on  behalf  of  Dartford  Borough  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


6276.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  The  Chair- 
man asked  me  to  express  his  regret  that 
he  could  not  be  here  this  afternoon,  but 
he  will  have  a full  note  of  the  proceed- 
ings, as  will  all  of  us,  which  we  will 
study  with  great  care.  Are  you  leading 
the  deputation,  Mr.  Armstrong? — —Mr. 
Armstrong:  Yes.  I would  just  like  to 
say  a few  words,  if  I may.  I have 
handed  to  the  Secretary  a formal  state- 
ment of  evidence.  It  is  felt  that  you 
probably  would  appreciate  that  state- 
ment not  being  read  to  you  at  this 
moment,  and  I shall  of  course  be  in  a 
position  to  supply  further  copies  to  the 
Secretary  within  the  course  of  the  next 
few  days.  That  being  so,  Sir,  I pro- 
pose for  your  consideration  that  first  of 
all  you  should  hear  Alderman  Sydney 
Irving,  Member  of  Parliament  for  the 
Dartford  constituency.  Following  him 
Councillors  Lenderyou  and  Stubbs ; and 
I may  say  ,1  also  have  with  me  His 
Worship,  the  Mayor  of  Dartford,  Coun- 
cillor Lanyon,  Alderman  Firman,  Chair- 
man of  our  Finance  Committee,  the 
Borough  Surveyor  and  the  Borough 
Treasurer.  If  that  proceeding  is  accept- 
able to  you,  Sir,  I will  sit  down  now  and 
ask  Alderman  Irving  to  speak  to  you. 

6277.  Yes,  we  are  always  very  anxious 
on  these  occasions  that  Councils  should 
present  their  own  case  in  their  own  way, 
so  we  will  gladly  fall  in  with  the  method 
you  propose.  Alderman  Irving? 
Alderman  Irving:  Mr.  Chairman,  gentle- 
men, I would  like  to  thank  you  for  the 
remarks  you  have  made  in  allowing  us 
to  present  the  case  in  ithe  way  we  feel 
it  can  best  be  put.  I think  you  will  be 
aware  that  over  the  period  since  the  idea 
of  the  Royal  Commission  was  first  con- 
ceived we  have  maintained  our  opposi- 
tion to  being  included  in  any  sort  of 
London  authority,  first  with  the  Minister 
and  later  with  you,  Sir,  and  Mr.  Law- 
son,  and  in  our  evidence.  We  come 


before  you  as  a relatively  small 
authority  with  an  intense  civic  pride, 
great  enthusiasm  for  our  achievements 
and  much  hope  for  the  future  in  the 
way  we  would  hope  to  develop.  There- 
fore the  case  I want  to  present  today 
is  to  show  why  Dartford  should  not 
be  included  in  any  London  authority 
of  any  kind  at  all.  Our  case  rests,  I 
think,  on  three  main  grounds,  and  I 
would  like  to  outline  them  and  go  on 
to  develop  them  a little.  The  first  is 
that  in  fact  and  by  tradition  we  are  an 
important  and  independent  industrial 
and  market  town  in  North  West  Kent, 
providing  within  itself  employment  and 
facilities  of  all  kinds  for  its  residents 
and  for  a large  number  of  people  in 
the  surrounding  rural  districts  to  the 
south  and  east.  The  second  ground  is 
that  in  physical  terms  we  are  almost 
entirely  separated  from  the  London 
conurbation.  We  have  green  wedges  on 
several  sides  and  a green  belt  which 
runs  practically  the  whole  area  round 
our  town.  Thirdly,  if  Dartford  wants 
to  be  considered  in  the  London  area 
it  would  be  unwise  and  improper  to  con- 
sider it  without  relating  it  to  the  ad- 
joining area,  because  while  we  are  not 
closely  associated  with  built-up  areas  in 
the  west,  we  are  very  much  adjoining 
and  joined  up  with  the  areas  to  the 
south  and  east. 

If  I may  take  first  the  first  case,  the 
question  of  the  traditional  development 
of  the  town,  I would  say  it  is  a very 
old  market  town.  It  is  noted  in  the 
Domesday  Book  as  “ Tarentefort ",  It 
is  situated  on  the  ancient  Watling  Street, 
and  has  been  a town  for  many  years 
— we  believe  before  the  Domesday 
Book.  It  is  recorded  that  as  eajly  as 
1085  Dartford  possessed  two  mills,  two 
wharves,  a church  and  three  chapels. 
The  Dartford  Vicarage  was  instituted 
about  1258  and  the  Dartford  Priory  was 
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founded  by  Edward  the  Third  in  1349. 
But  even  earlier  than  that  it  was  a mar- 
ket town  and  it  has  been  one  of  the 
oldest  centres,  not  only  for  Dartford 
but  for  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
area.  The  Parish  Church  was  restored 
about  1470.  The  Grammar  School  was 
built  in  1576,  and  there  is  a succession 
of  development  after  that  date.  We 
are  convinced  that  the  market  town 
itself  went  back  certainly  to  Saxon 
times  and  perhaps  before.  In  terms  of 
industrial  development  it  has  a very 
long  and  interesting  history.  It  goes 
back  to  the  curliest  times,  and  Edward 
the  Confessor  was  said  to  have  estab- 
lished two  flour  mills  belonging  to  the 
Crown,  The  first  iron-splitting  mill  in 
the  kingdom  was  set  up  here  as  long 
ago  as  1595.  The  engineering  works  of 
Messrs.  .1.  & E.  Hall  Ltd.  were  estab- 
lished in  1790,  and  they  have  continued 
to  employ  a large  number  of  people  and 
have  a world-wide  reputation  today  for 
the  production  of  refrigerators,  cold 
stores,  escalators  and  lifts.  I am  very 
happy  lo  say  that  even  in  the  House 
of  Commons  we  have  been  wise  enough 
to  have  our  hot  air  cooled  by  J.  & E. 
Hall,  and  we  rise,  when  wo  do  rise,  in 
their  lifts.  The  first  gunpowder  mill 
was  established  in  1732,  and  was  the 
precursor  of  the  large  works  of  Vickers 
Armstrong  Ltd,,  which  still  has  a fac- 
tory in  the  town  and  employs  a number 
of  people.  In  Tudor  times  Sir  John 
Spielman  brought  a paper  mill  to  Dart- 
ford,  and  it  has  three  of  the  largest  mills 
in  the  country.  Very  recently  one  firm 
has  installed  a new  mill  at  a cost  of  £2 
million. 

Other  important  industries— Henry 
Wellcome,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
bought  property  Ihcre  which,  as  the 
Wellcome  Foundation,  has  continued  to 
produce  line  chemicals  ever  since.  It 
has  a very  long  industrial  history,  and 
only  recently  they  put  half  a million 
into  a new  factory,  so  that  in  terms 
of  history  and  social  development  of  the 
town,  we  have  a continuous  history 
of  development.  Many  of  these  firms 
are  still  associated  with  social  welfare 
in  the  town:  the  Co-operative  Move- 
ment developed,  and  the  Working  Men  s 
Club  was  started  by  workmen  of  J.  & 
E.  Hull.  It  bus  just  purchased  for  itsell 
new  and  rather  palatial  premises.  Be- 
cause of  the  relationship  of  management 
and  men  and  a community  of  interest, 
Dartford  is  not  just  a dormitory  area 


but  a community  in  itself,  separate  from 
the  London  conurbation. 

As  regards  the  second  point  of  being 
physically  separate,  you,  Sir  John,  will 
remember  the  rather  pleasant  afternoon 
that  was  spent  when  we  took  you  to 
several  vantage  points  with  vistas  of 
green  country  -the  heath  in  the  south, 
long,  green  and  very  attractive,  that  runs 
in  the  valley  of  the  River  Thames ; the 
marshes  in  the  north  and  the  long 
stretches  of  country  out  on  the  other 
side,  So  we  are  entirely  separate  from 
the  rest  of  London  in  that  sense,  and 
I am  sure  that  later  on  you  may  wish 
to  question  Mr.  Lenderyou  as  to  how 
this  fits  into  the  Abercrombie  Plan, 
which  1 believe  it  does, 

Thirdly  I would  draw  your  attention  to 
the  map  on  the  complete  link-up  in  the 
south  and  east  with  the  parish  of  Wil- 
mington and  Stone.  We  believe  any 
attempt  to  create  a boundary  there 
would  create  so  many  anomalies  that 
it  would  not  really  bear  contemplation, 
because  there  is  no  natural  boundary 
line  to  the  borough  on  the  south  and 
cast,  and  houses  spread  in  profusion  in 
both  those  directions. 

This  is  ithe  general  case,  and  I would 
like  lo  expand  one  or  two  points  which 
T think  highlight  the  situation  in  Dart- 
ford. We  have  said  it  is  a natural 
centire.  It  is  a natural  centre  for  trans- 
port. ; there  are  radii,  we  have  buses 
going  out  all  over  the  countryside  of 
North  Kent.  I have  mentioned  markets, 
and  the  market  centre  still  exists  as  it 
did  in  olden  times.  We  are  not  a dormi- 
tory area  for  London.  There  are  as 
many  people  come  to  Dartford— people 
from  the  residential  areas  behind — as 
go  out  to  London. 

Fourthly,  we  are  a shopping  centre, 
and  I 'believe  you  had  some  figures  of 
our  rateable  values.  They  are  of  con- 
siderable size,  which  can  'profitably  sup- 
port Dartford  and  the  area  surrounding 
it.  We  are  also  developing.  We  have 
the  well-known  emporia  of  Marks  and 
Spencer  and  Woolwortbs,  'both  expanded 
recently ; we  have  a new  emporium  of 
the  Co-operative  Movement,  which  hits 
embarked  on  another  tremendous  expan- 
sion, so  that  we  have  a very  efficient 
and  extensive  shopping  centre  :to  support 
the  residential  population  based  on  the 
town. 

I think  we  have  more  hospital  beds 
than  any  similar  area  in  the  country. 
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Since  1890  six  hospitals  have  been  built, 
and.  there  are  four  general  hospitals,  a 
maternity  hospital  and  four  mental  or 
mental  deficiency  hospitals,  either  in 
Dartford.  itself  or  just  over  the  bound- 
ary, a matter  of  a few  hundred  yards. 

In  terms  of  education  we  are  again  a 
centre.  We  have  the  old-established 
Tudor  Grammar  School ; we  now  have  a 
girls’  Grammar  School,  and  in  more 
recent  times  a boys’  and  girls’  technical 
college  was  opened  by  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  a few  years  ago.  That  will  'be 
designated,  we  hope,  as  a college  of  tech- 
nology. We  also  have  the  very  famous, 
the  world-famous,  Bergman  Osterberg 
Physical  Training  College,  founded  tby 
•the  Swedish  expert.  The  college  is  now 
administered  by  Trustees  and  a Com- 
mittee of  Management.  It  is  very  well 
known  and  girls  come  from  all  over  the 
world.  So  we  have  a very  full  range  in 
addition  .to  our  ordinary  school  _ system, 
which  has  been  well  developed  since  the 
war,  and  which  makes  Dartford  self- 
sufficient— I hate  to  use  the  word,  but 
we  are  self-sufficient  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  Dartford  and  the  surround- 
ing district. 

I would  'like  to  go  on  to  one  or  two 
other  points  which  may  not  come  into 
evidence  of  this  kind,  but  I personally,  as 
a member  of  the  local  authority,  regard 
them  as  highly  important.  They  are 
perhaps  imponderables  and  things  not 
easily  shown — the  relationship  on  the 
Council  between  members  and  officers, 
for  example.  In  my  view  we  have  the 
best  spirit  prevailing  between  the  two 
of  any  .authority  I know.  I certainly 
know  of  no  better  anywhere  i,n  my  ex- 
perience, and  I travel  about  very  con- 
siderably. We  have  a confidence  which 
is  born  of  experience,  and  we  get  on 
extremely  well  together ; but  it  as  the 
case  that  although  we  naturally  engage 
in  party  politics  in  the  sense  that  can- 
didates  are  put  up  by  our  parties,  we 
have  a harmony  which  is  a little  unusual 
in  some  respects.  That  is  not  to.  say 
that  we  do  mot  have  fundamental  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  but  we  recognise  those 
differences  and  try  to  narrow  them  so 
that  we  can  widen  the  area  of  adminis- 
tration in  all  the  other  fields  in  which  we 
have  to  engage.  So  in  terms  of  'the  work- 
ing  of  the  authority,  we  believe  we  have 
something  which  is  precious  and  which 
ought  not  to  disappear.  We  have,  as 
a policy,  attempted  to  encourage  what  1 


can  only  call  the  spirit  of  excellence 
throughout  the  members  and  officers, 
and  I would  like  briefly  to  mention  one 
or  two  things  which  I think  indicate  what 
has  been  done  by  a relatively  small 
authority  to  make  quite  a large  impact  in 
various  fields.  We  have  encouraged  our 
officers  to  take  as  wide  a part  in  the 
development  of  their  own  interests  as 
possible,  and  you,  Sir  John,  will  know 
well  the  reputation  that  Mr.  Kerr  has 
as  regard  soil  stabilisation  in  the  pro- 
cess of  road  making.  In  fact,  he  has 
been  invited  to  read  papers  at  more  than 
one  international  conference  in  recent 
times.  He  has  also  read  papers  at  health 
conferences. 

We  take  great  pride  in  our  library,  and 
the  issues  are  something  like  twice  the 
national  average,  which  is  something  of 
an  achievement.  We  have  a museum, 
which  I think  has  set  the  pattern — I do 
not  want  to  be  immoderate  here  and  so 
I weigh  my  words  carefully,  tout  two 
or  three  yeans  ago  we  decided  quite 
ruthlessly  to  abandon  .the  existing 
arrangement,  and  with  a small  Carnegie 
grant  we  decided  to  get  rid  of  everything 
that  did  not  have  a bearing  on  local  his- 
tory and  development.  As  a result  we 
have  achieved,  with  the  help  of  a num- 
ber of  volunteers  of  all  kinds,  a museum 
which  has  warranted  special  -mention  in 
the  Museum’s  Journal,  an  article  in  the 
magazine  “Display”,  and  which  war- 
ranted being  taken  as  an  example  whidh 
Dr.  Swinton  used  to  illustrate  local 
authority  development  when  'he  spoke  at 
the  Museum  Conference  in  Amsterdam 
two  years  ago.  We  are  very,  proud  of 
it,  and  we  have  seen  that  this  is  being 
gradually  copied  throughout  the  country. 
It  has  been  possible  because  of  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  within  the  authority  and 
also  .because  of  the  rich  treasures  of 
antiquity. 

In  terms  of  houses,  most  authorities 
have  built  houses,  ‘but  we  pride  ourselves 
in  toeing  able  to  keep  almost  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table  of  costs  in  housing, 
and  this  has  been  done  by  care  and  effi- 
ciency and  the  spirit  in  which  the  work 
has  .been  conducted  in  a small  authority 
which  .might  have  been  expected  to  have 
more  difficulties  than  a bigger  authority. 

Finally,  we  have  adopted  a policy  of 
encouragement  in  every  way.  Since  the 
war  we  have  had  something  like  five 
deputy  town  clerks.  They  have  all,  with- 
out exception,  gone  on  to  posts  of  higher 
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responsibility,  and  we  feel  we  ought  to 
encourage  people  to  make  the  best  use 
of  their  opportunities  and,  in  fact,  to 
train  themselves  for  the  wider  Held, 
•which  is  just  as  important  as  our  work 
in  Hartford.  We  have  had  these  deputy 
town  clerks,  and  we  have  ,Mr.  Alexander 
with  tts  today,  who  is  going  in  September 
to  another  more  senior  post,  because  we, 
and  not  least  Mr.  Armstrong,  have  given 
these  people  the  encouragement  to 
make  the  best  use  of  their  gifts.  That 
gives  some  idea  of  the  way  in  which  we 
try  to  encourage  excellence,  and  we  m a 
small  authority  get  a very  great  deal. 

We  have  very  ambitious  plans  for  the 
future,  the  first  being  the  solution  of  the 
traffic  problems  in  our  town,  which  in  this 
town  are  becoming  so  acute  as  to  strangle 
the  whole  of  the  area,  if  unchecked,  with- 
in Five  or  ten  years.  We  have  an  ambi- 
tious plan  for  the  development  of  a ring 
road  round  Lhc  town,  a wide  road  which 
would  again  create  a unity  of  the  town 
physically,  despite  the  fact  that  we  are  so 
close  to  the  London  conurbation. 


We  have,  too,  very  ambitious  plans 
for  a civic  centre.  We  have  ideas  for  its 
development,  and  a whole  host  of  other 
functions  which  can  be  brought  into  it— 
but  in  the  terms  of  new  functions  and 
new  services  we  envisage  our  future  as  a 
county  district  in  Kent.  1 think  we  can 
say,  as  a local  authority,  that  we  are  not 
dissatisfied : we  have  had  delegated 

powers  from  the  County  of  Kent.  We 
would  like  to  see  these  widened,  but  we 
think  in  the  natural  course  of  events, 
through  the  Local  Government  Boun- 
dary Commission  and  the  borough  itself, 
•by  the  extension  of  our  boundaries  to 
the  south  and  east,  we  may  take  in  such 
functions  as  personal  health  services. 

It  might  he  said,  as  we  are  only  43,000, 
and  not  even  at  the  White  Paper  level 
of  60,000,  we  are  disposing  ourselves  in 
such  a way  as  not  to  administer  those 
services  as  efficiently  as  they  are  at  the 
moment -that  is  a matter  for  debate. 
What  we  want  to  point  out  is,  whatever 
the  view  of  the  Commission  may  be,  that 
the  location  of  tDartford  and  the  sur- 
rounding district  makes  it  possible  for 
a series  of  sizes,  according  to  the  final 
functions  that  the  town  is  given  There 
would  he,  for  instance,  the  possibility  ot 
taking  in,  say,  15.000  to  20.000  people, 
by  not  a great  extension  of  the  boun- 
daries. You  can  go  to  another  demarca- 
tion line  which  would  take  in  up  to  about 
90.000.  In  other  words,  they  are  natural 


boundaries  for  the  delineation  of  areas, 
in  accordance  with  the  functions  you 
thought  proper,  hut  we  do  see  ourselves 
largely  fulfilling  the  same  role  at  tho 
■moment  but  in  a larger  area,  as  part  of 
the  County  of  Kent. 

Finally  >1  would  say,  as  I started,  that 
we,  as  an  authority,  take  tremendous 
pride  in  our  work  and  have  tremendous 
enthusiasm,  both  for  the  past  work  and 
for  what  Dartford  hopes  to  do.  There- 
fore we  submit  that  we  should  be  allowed 
to  stay  in  Kent  and  not  become  part  of 
the  London  area. 

6278.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  have 
recognised  all  along  that  you  come  here 
somewhat  reluctantly  and  that  your  main 
case  is  that  you  should  not  be  within 
our  ambit  at  all.  However,  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  you  are  within  our 
ambit  and  therefore  we  will  do  two 
things  today:  we  would  like  you  to 
present,  as  you  have  done,  your  case  for 
not  'being  a proper  part  of  London  as 
fully  and  from  as  many  angles  as  you 
wish,  but  at  the  same  time  we  would  like 
to  ask  you  about  existing  services  and 
the  possibilities  of  change,  because  we 
shall  have  to  deal  with  that  in  our 
report  and  we  must  have  all  the  infor- 
mation available  which  would  be  fitting, 
whether  you  are  included  in  our  area 
or  not  in  the  long  run.  So  I say  that 
now  because  I do  not  know  whether  the 
next  two  speakers  are  going  to  deal  with 
general  .questions  or  speaking  on  parti- 
cular services. iWe  have  a number  of 

particular  points  to  make.  We  do 
recognise  your  position.  I think  they 
would  wish  to  speak  on  more  limited 
aspects. 

6279.  Yes,  I think  it  will  be  convenient 
if  we  have  the  next  two  speakers,  as  you 
sugest,  and  then  we  could  conduct  the 
discussion  in  the  light  of  what  develops. 

Councillor  Stubbs : Mr.  Chairman, 

I am  a comparatively  new  boy  in  local 
government.  'I  have  been  a member,  of 
the  Council  since  May  1956  and,  having 
done  my  initial  three  years,  I have  just 
gone  back  again.  I am  here  today 
as  a member  of  a minority  party  within 
the  Council,  and  one  of  my  chief  jobs  is 
to  give  evidence  to  the  effect  that  all 
parties  within  the  Council,  whether  they 
sit  as  a member  of  a party  or  indepen- 
dently, are  unanimous  in  a desire  not  to 
come  within  the  London  area.  I have 
listened  to  all  .Mr.  Irving  has  said,  and 
agreed  with  everything  he  has  said  so  tar. 
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The  area  of  Dartford  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  area  to  the  south  and 
east  and  I speak  here  as  a professional 
man  in  Dartford,  who  has  lived  there  all 
■his  life  and  has  been  in  practice  there  for 
20  odd  years.  I have  quite  a business 
and  social  acquaintance  with  other  pro- 
fessional men,  and  it  is  a fact  that  for 
quite  a considerable  area  round  Dartford 
to  the  south  and  east  people  come  into 
Dartford  for  the  advice  and  services 
rendered  by  members  of  my  profession 
and  other  professions.  I stress  this 
because  Alderman  Irving  has  outlined 
the  fact  that  we  have  industry  and  hos- 
pitals in  Dartford.  Perforce  where  the 
industry  is  there  you  must  go  to  work, 
and  where  the  hospitals  are,  there  you 
must  be  treated ; but  I am  talking  more 
on  the  basis  of  shops,  and  in  the  mam 
where  people  have  a choice  they 
■gravitate  towards  their  natural  centre. 
On  one  side  of  the  demarcation  line 
■there  is  a natural  tendency  towards 
Sevenoaks,  and  beyond  that  to  Graves- 
end, but  apart  from  that,  where  people 
have  a choice  they  do  come  from  that 
area  for  shopping  and  for  professional 
and  other  advice,  and  they  do  come  to 
Dartford  not  because  they  have  to  .but 
because  they  prefer  to. 

As  regards  education,  of  course  there 
we  have  all  these  schools  which  serve 
this  area  round  Dartford.  Alderman 
Irving  has  mentioned  the  Grammar 
School,  of  which  1 am  proud  to  be  an 
old  boy.  It  was  founded  400  years  ago, 
and  it  was  to  provide  education  for  10 
to  20  boys  in  Dartford.  It  has,  of 
course,  grown,  and  its  size  has  changed, 
and  when  I was  there  it  took  in  quite 
a number  of  boys  from  London,  from 
Crayford  and  Bexleyheath ; so  that  it 
has  gone  back  to  serving  not  only  the 
Dartford  borough  but  again  south  and 
east  of  Dartford,  to  the  tone  of  some- 
where, I think,  like  700  boys.  The 
majority  of  the  boys  do  come  from  that 
■hinterland  to  the  south  and  east,  and  I 
do  not  think  you  can  consider  Dartford 
without  considering  a radius  of  many 
miles  around  Dartford.  I do  not  think 
I want  to  stress  anything  about  the 
Green  Belt.  You  have  been  supplied 
with  plans,  which  I understand  conform 
to  the  Abercrombie  Plan  to  divorce 
Dartford  and  keep  it  outside.  Our 
Chairman  of  the  Town  Planning  Com- 
mittee will  tell  you  more  about  the  way 
we  have  built  up  on  that  Abercrombie 
plan.  As  Alderman  Irving  has  said,  we 


can  extend.  You  could  'take  a series  of 
lines  running  outward  to  suit  your  pur- 
pose. I feel  confident  we  could  build 
up  100,000  population  without  going  out- 
side the  area  which  now  is  joined 
naturally  and  voluntarily  with  Dartford. 
In  other  words,  you  could  go  out  in  a 
certain  way  and  increase  the  population 
by,  say,  15,000  to  20,000  ; you  could  go 
out  in  another  direction  and  increase  it 
anything  up  to  19,000  or  20,000,  with- 
out going  outside  ithe  area  which,  by 
nature,  gravitates  towards  Dartford.  I 
do  not  think,  Sir,  there  is  anything  else 
I have  to  say  at  the  present  time. 

6280.  Thank  you  very  much.  Council- 
lor Lenderyou? Councillor  Lender  - 

\ou\  I first  contested  for  a seat  on  the 
local  authority  back  in  1928  and  fought 
several  elections  before  I was  successtul 
in  winning  a seat  in  1945 ; and  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  my  principal 
interest  has  been  in  the  planning  of 
Dartford  and  the  Dartford  area.  I was 
fortunate  possibly  in  taking  tuition 
under  G.  D.  H.  Cole,  so  I possibly 
started  off  with  an  advantage  m that 
respect,  but  right  through  my  experience 
of  local  government  of  Dartford  and 
Dartford  district  it  has  always  been 
recognised  that  Dartford  was  the 
market  town  for  the  whole  of  the  agri- 
cultural area  surrounding  us  on  the 
south  and  east. 


Before  the  war  we  had  an  old  street 
market  in  the  town  in  the  High  Street, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  congestion 
there — because  we  had  a tram  track 
running  up  the  High  Street  at  that  time, 
it  was  decided  to  scrap  the  trams  a.nd 
at  the  same  time  we  abolished  the  street 
market,  but  at  that  time  it  used  to  be 
crowded  with  people  every  Saturday 
afternoon  who  came  in  from  the 
countryside,  because  the  whole  of  ithe 
transport  was  directed  that  way  right  out 
as  far  as  Eynsford.  That  has  been  built 
up  now,  and  to  see  Dartford  s main 
street  on  a Saturday  afternoon  and  early 
evening,  one  would  realise  it  is  the 
people  from  the  countryside  who  are 
coming  in  to  do  their  shopping.  At  the 
same  time  I have  had  some  12  years 
experience  as  a director  of  the  local 
Co-operative  Society  and  have  tendered 
evidence  through  the  Co-operative  Union 
to  the  Royal  Commission.  We  know 
that  nearly  a half  of  the  food  trade  of 
■the  local  society  is  done  in  the  rural  area 
to  the  south  and  east  of  Dartford,  as 
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members  of  the  Society,  and  the  only 
connection  that  Society  has  with  the 
London  area  is  by  two  branches  in 
Crayford  where  less  than  5 per  cent  of 
their  food  trade  is  done  at  those  two 
branches.  That  means  well  over  50  per 
cent  is  done  in  Dartford  alone.  That 
will  show  you  the  amount  of  trade  the 
Society  depend  upon  in  the  rural  area. 
In  the  dry  goods  department  of  that 
Society,  it  goes  still  further  because 
they  have  practically  no  dry  goods  trade 
from  the  Crayford  area  because  of  the 
close  proximity  of  Woolwich  and 
Bexlcyheath.  However,  in  the  country 
they  come  into  Dartford,  and  the  dry 
goods  trade  of  the  Dartford  Society  is 
somewhere  about  49  per  cent  of  the 
whole  of  the  dry  goods  trade  of  the 
■local  society,  and  I believe,  as  a repre- 
sentative of  the  Society  on  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  that  that  is  reflected  in 
the  whole  of  the  commerce  in  Dartford 
— the  whole  of  their  trade  is  built,  to 
a very  large  extent,  on  the  trade  which 
comes  from  the  London  area. 

At  the  same  time  ,1  had  some  17  years’ 
experience  on  the  local  employers' 
committee,  for  12  years  of  which  1 was 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and 
I know  the  interlocking  of  the  industrial 
area,  the  people  being  drawn  in  from 
the  country  area  to  work  in  Dartford 
and  going  back  at  night.  The  change 
on  the  other  side  is  very  slight.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  our  people,  other 
than  people  who  are  employed  possibly 
in  the  cement  industry  who  go  out  from 
Dartford  to  work — other  than  those  and 
those  who  go  to  London  for  office  work, 
and  such  like,  it  is  very  slight. 

When  we  come  down  to  the  planning 
aspect,  the  present-day  planning  aspects, 
I want  to  say  here  and  now,  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council's  Town  Planning 
Committee  since  1945,  as  a representative 
on  the  Kent  County  Council  for  three 
years,  and  as  a member  over  a number 
of  years  on  area  planning  committees, 
that  generally  speaking  we  are  satisfied 
with  the  delegation  that  we  have  received 
from  the  county.  When  I tell  you  thaL 
some  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  planning  applicalions  which  come  into 
Dartford  Borough  arc  dealt  with  directly 
by  the  Dartford  Borough  Council,  and 
possibly  7-f  per  cent,  of  the  other  amount 
is  dealt  with  on  representations  and 
recommendations  made  by  us  to  the 


area  committees,  you  will  see  that  our 
delegation  is  fairly  good.  We  have 
accepted  all  the  way  through  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Greater  London  Plan,  and 
1 would  just  like  to  remind  you  of  one 
or  two  points  that  were  made  in  the 
Plan  in  the  article  dealing  with  Dartford. 
Ho  mentions  there  that  the  area  round 
Dartford  is  drawn  very  tightly.  There 
can  be  no  development  on  the  north 
because  we  are  bounded  by  the  river, 
and  no  development  in  the  west  because 
we  are  bounded  by  the  Metropolitan 
development,  coming  down  from  Bexley- 
heath  and  Crayford,  right  to  our  western 
boundary.  Very  little  development, 
residential  or  industrial,  can  take  place, 
it  would  appear,  and  I say  that  advisedly, 
because  of  the  amount  of  ground  which 
has  been  allocated  for  chalk  extraction 
by  the  cement  combine.  They  were 
asked  to  estimate  what  they  needed  for 
50  years,  and  they  did  so  and  got  sanc- 
tion for  it.  That  means  we  can  only 
develop  on  the  south  towards  the  rural 
area.  Also,  in  Professor  Abercrombie’s 
plan  he  states  there  were  two  areas  which 
could  be  used  for  development : one  was 
the  high  ground  to  the  north,  which  we 
ourselves  have  developed  now  with  an 
estate  of  approaching  7,500  population 
— a complete  neighbourhood  unit,  with 
schools,  open  spaces,  houses,  shops, 
churches  and  chapels  and  a large  com- 
munity centre  to  go  up  on  the  same  site. 
The  olher  site  he  suggested  might  be 
developed  was  a small  area  south  of 
Princes  Road,  and  that  is  the  only  point 
of  difference  we  have  had  with  Kent 
County  Council  on  planning,  because  we 
said  the  area  was  not  large  enough  for 
us  to  re-house  our  population  in  the 
manner  in  which  we  wanted  to  do  so. 

Some  live  years  ago  we  agreed  with 
the  County  Development  Plans.  Two 
areas  in  the  rural  areas  were  scheduled 
as  major  centres.  One  was  Wilmington, 
where  it  was  to  be  increased  to  7,500 
population,  and  the  other  was  Swanley  ; 
and  Swanley  was  not  convenient  to  us, 
not  only  because  of  distance,  but  it  was 
■inconvenient  because  they  were  needing 
it  for  their  own  redevelopment  schemes, 
and  we  came  to  an  agreement  with  tho 
rural  district  council  that  we  were  pre- 
pared to  re-house  an  overspill — because 
we  shall  be  faced  with  an  overspill  in 
the  near'  future  from  Dartford — if  they 
would  be  willing  to  accommodate  us 
with  the  area  to  accommodate  our 
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housing  needs.  We  laid  ourselves  out 
to  accept  the  Green  Belt  area.  Another 
point  made  .in  the  Abercrombie  plan 
was  that  the  Darenth  Valley  should  be 
kept  open.  We  have  taken  steps  to  see 
to  that.  We  recognise  that  factories  are 
non-conforming  users,  and  sooner  or 
later  we  shall  take  steps  to  have  them 
cleared  as  and  when  we  can  find  accom- 
modation for  them ; but  there  is  one 
factory  site  .there,  and  we  are  seeking 
powers  to  purchase  that  land  ourselves, 
so  that  we  shall  get  no  further  land  in 
that  particular  area,  and  it  can  be  kept 
open  as  an  amenity. 

Alderman  Irving  has  spoken  about 
the  internal  ring  road  which  we  are 
anxious  to  develop  in  the  near  future, 
and  part  of  it  we  hope  to  see  started 
on  within  the  next  12  or  18  months- 
Both  are  turned  away  from  the  London 
area,  and  l think  that  is  very  material 
because  it  is  taking  the  traffic  that  comes 
in  away  from  the  town  and  turning  it  on 
the  cast  side  .into  the  country  at  Stone. 
Even  before  the  war  the  transport  was 
directed  out  into  the  countryside  before 
the  London  Passenger  Transport  Board 
schemes  were  prepared,  and  wo  found 
we  had  buses  running  in  from  Eynsford, 
privute  companies,  and  from  Swanky 
by  another  privato  company,  and  also 
from  Surrey.  The  only  other  route  we 
had  was  a country  service  of  the  East 
Surrey  Company,  which  ran  between 
Hartford  and  Gravesend,  T think.  There- 
fore, so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we 
certainly  cannot  be  said  to  be  part  of 
the  London  area ; our  future  must  lie  in 
Kent ; and  we  tire  anxious  to  get  this 
decision  as  early  as  possible  in  order 
that  we  can  prepare  our  schemes  for 
whatever  representations  we  have  to 
make  in  another  quarter.  Generally 
speaking,  I accept,  and  all  my  colleagues 
accept,  the  statement  made  by  Alderman 
Irving  on  our  desires.  We  recognise 
that  as  the  centre  of  an  area  itself  on 
education  we  cover  the  Dartford  rural 
area  and  ourselves  and  I admit  part  of 
Crayford--  but  in  general  we  have  the 
primary  school  set-up  ; we  have  second- 
ary schools  which  cater  both  for  the 
children  from  Dartford  and  the  rural 
area ; and  the  technical  schools,  which 
do  exactly  the  same  thing,  and  the  gram- 
mar schools ; also  the  Erith  Grammar 
School,  covering  a larger  area  at  the 
moment,  but  which  will  not  cover  so 
much  of  the  development  towards  the 


Metropolitan  Area  in  regard  to  future 
cost  of  development. 

6281.  Thank  you  very  much.  It 

seems  to  me  that  you  rather  come  before 
us  like  a young  lady  for  whom  the 
bridegroom  has  been  selected  by  some- 
body else  and  she  is  feeling  a little  em- 
bittered by  .the  fact  that  she  had  already 
got  her  eye  on  someone  else.  It  is  one 
of  the  difficulties  of  this,  is  it  not -the 
Dartford  Rural  District  is  strictly  out- 
side our  region,  but  your  case  is  not 
merely  an  antipathy  to  being  associated 
with  London  but  a very  profound  belief 
that  your  future  lies  in  some  associa- 
tion between  at  any  rate  part  of  the  rural 
district  and  the  borough  ; so  we  must 
just  do  the  best  we  can  in  this  discus- 
sion. Could  you  tell  us  any  more  on 
this  question  of  the  self-sufficiency  of 
Dartford  as  regards  employment? 
There  are,  we  know,  certain  figures  in 
the  census  about  how  many  people  are 
employed  in  a place  and  how  many 
people  go  up  to  Central  London  and 
how  many  people  come  into  .the  district. 
The  last  census,  of  course,  would  be 
1951.  Have  you  any  figures  or  any 
information  available  to  you? Alder- 

man Irving'.  It  may  be  a very  difficult 
thing  to  assess  accurately.  In  a way  we 
rather  feel  it  may  be  a rule  of  thumb, 
but  at  the  railway  station  in  the  morn- 
ing you  see  jf  anything  ^ more  people 
flowing  out  than  flowing  in. 

6282.  But  those  people  who  go  out, 
do  they  divide  themselves  into  the  people 
who  go  to  places  like  Erith  or  Crayford 
or  possibly  Woolwich,  as  distinct  from 
people  who  go  up  to  Central  London, 

the  West  End  or  the  City? 1 think  it 

is  a fairly  even  spread  between  those 
who  go  the  whole  distance  and  those 
(Who  use  the  intermediate  stops,  and 
most  people  who  use  the  train  agree  that 
as  it  goes  down  it  gets  emptier,  and  there 
is  a difference : they  do  not  all  go  to 
London  -but  they  do  go  to  various  places 
on  route. — Councillor  Lenderyou:  They 
are  to  a great  extent  drawn  from  the 
rural  area  to  the  south,  and  they  come 
by  the  bus  into  Dartford,  and  quite  a 
number  of  thorn  go  up  to  the  station 
and  go  to  Erith  and  Woolwich  and  else- 
where, especially  the  girls,  to  office  work. 
At  the  Burroughes  Wellcome  Founda- 
tion we  have  the  greatest  employer  of 
female  labour  in  north-west  Kent,  and  I 
■think  a high  proportion  of  those  would 
be  girls  drawn  from  the  country  area. 
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6283.  Professor  Mackenzie : I take  it 
that  would  also  include  a substantial 
number  of  girls  coming  in  from  Cray- 
ford, St.  Paul’s  Cray,  Erith?  I think 
the  figures  show  a fair  number  of  people 
coming  in  to  work  in  Dartford  from  the 
area  west  of  Cray.  The  figures  rather 
suggest  that  the  Dartford  industrial  area 

draws  its  workers  from  both  sides. 

Can  we  ask,  through  you,  when  those 
figures  were  prepared,  because  as  far  as 
Foots  Cray  is  concerned,  there  is  an 
answer. 

6284.  These  were,  as  the  Chairman 
said,  1951  figures,  which  are  the  only 
figures  available.  Of  course  we  would 
be  very  interested  to  know  your  com- 
ments. There  are  no  other  official 

figures. There  is  a large  industrial 

development  along  the  Cray  district.  It 
has  drawn  quite  a lot  of  labour. 

6285.  Sir  John  Wrigley : That  is  what 
I am  trying  to  find  out.  The  census  is 
eight  years  old,  and  I am  wondering 
whether  there  are,  known  to  you,  any 
changes  in  the  employment  situation 
which  would  be  likely  to  raise  material 
changes  in  the  distribution  as  at  1951. 

That  is  one  point,  I suppose,  is  it? 

Alderman  Firman : I wonder  if  I might 
express  a view  on  that?  It  would  be 
equally  true  that  quite  a number  of  those 
people  that  come  in  may  very  well  come 
to  serve  some  of  the  industry.  As  Coun- 
cillor Lenderyou  has  said,  there  is  on  our 
perimeter  a large  factory  which  opened 
up  quite  a substantial  firm  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Thames  Road,  which  is 
just  outside  the  borough,  but  it  would 
be  the  natural  thing  for  them  to  come  to 
Dartford  and  take  a bus.  That  happens 
in  many  instances.  There  are  some  paper 
mills  just  outside,  which  would  be  served 
in  that  way  probably.  As  you  may  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  paper  industry  is  there 
and  naturally  that  pulls  that  way.  It  has 
been  said  that  Burroughes  Wellcome  is 
the  largest  employer  of  female  labour, 
and  that  draws  many  of  them  from  the 
Erith  district  and  the  Borough  and  from 
Gravesend.  A considerable  number  of 
young  girls  come  up  from  Gravesend. 
The  works  of  Halls  employs  2,000,  quite 
a substantial  staff,  and  that  may  grow. 
You  have  probably  seen  in  the  papers  in 
the  last  few  weeks  of  the  amalgamation 
of  another  large  company,  and  that  may 
not  even  stop  there.  But  its  centre  will  be 
in  New  Dartford.  So  Dartford,  as  such, 
from  an  industrial  point  of  view  at  least, 
will  be  the  centre. 


6286.  Do  you  contemplate  whether 
there  will  be  any  major  development  of 
industry  in  Dartford?  Is  there,  for  in- 
stance, more  land  for  development  or  is 
the  position  that  Dartford  will  remain 
approximately  the  size  it  is  now,  from  the 

point  of  view  of  employment? 

Councillor  Lenderyou : Not  new  indus- 
'tiry:  new  industry  cannot,  under  the 
Greater  London  Plan,  come  into  the  area, 
only  the  extension  of  existing  industries 
or  industries  in  the  part  of  north-west 
Kent  which  are  unsuitably  housed.  We 
had  a fairly  large  area  for  industrial 
activity  running  out  on  to  Marshes  at  the 
junction  of  the  River  Cray,  which  was 
allowed  in  the  Plan,  but  it  will  only  be 
for  the  extension  of  existing  industries 
and  on  the  special  occasions  for  indus- 
tries which  are  unsuitably  housed  some- 
where else. 

6287.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Might  I just 
ask  about  the  Crayford  border  with 
Dartford?  When  you  speak  of  the 
boundary  going  further  out  and  so  on, 
and  bringing  in  more  villages  and  a little 
more  population,  one  is  assuming  you 
cannot  push  the  Crayford  border  further 
out.  Is  the  Crayford  shopping  centre 

very  close  to  the  Dartford  border? 

Alderman  Irving:  Yes,  it  is. 

6288.  Pretty  close? Yes. 

6289.  So  that  in  that  direction  on  the 
main  road  it  is  very  built  up  between 

Crayford  and  Dartford? 1 would 

not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that.  There  is  a 
strip  of  development  on  either  side  of 
the  road,  which  is  something  of  a neck, 
and  what  one  would  expect  on  a road 
as  old  as  Watling  Street — there  is  cer- 
tainly development  on  either  side  of  the 
road,  but  it  is  intersected  by  the  railway 
and  a certain  amount  is  left. 

Sir  John  Wrigley:  That  would  be 
ribbon  development. 

6290.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Going  west, 
after  the  shopping  centre  it  is  all  very 
urban,  is  it?  There  are  one  or  two 
open  spaces ; they  have  a very  big 
park  there,  but  with  the  exception  of 
the  park — and  I think  there  is  a very 
large  cemetery  at  the  end  of  High  Street 
— it  becomes  intensely  urban  the  whole 
way  to  the  west.  Would  it  be  right 
to  say  that  as  regards  the  physical  separa- 
tion from  Dartford,  there  is  this  very 
narrow  bit  here  on  the  Crayford  border 
which  is  really  rather  attached  to  the  very 
urban  part? — —Yes,  it  joins  the  two 
together. 
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6291.  Your  point  would  be  that  it  is 

a narrow  bit? It  is  narrow. 

6292.  On  both  sides  of  the  road? 

Yes. 

6293.  Is  there  very  much  crossing  of 
the  Crayford  border  for  employment  pur- 
poses? I think  you  said  the  situation 
may  have  changed  since  the  1951  census. 

1 would  find  it  very  difficult  to 

assess  that  accurately.  There  are  one  or 
two  factors  which  prevent  the  flow  in 
that  direction.  There  is  certainly  a 
shopping  flow  into  Dartford  because  it 
is  a good  centre,  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  assess  it. 

6294.  Perhaps  I might  just  ask  about 

the  school  population.  Do  the  children 
go  to  and  fro  across  the  Crayford  border 
very  much? No.  There  are  some  chil- 

dren, I think,  who  go  to  the  Wentworth 
Drive  School,  which  is  on  the  west  of  the 
area,  the  reservoir  area,  which  goes  just 
into  Crayford,  and  the  line  is  not  drawn 
very  tightly.  I think  it  goes  down 
Station  Road. 

6295.  Do  the  primary  children  cross  the 

border  much?  I am  still  talking  about 
the  Crayford  border. Alderman  Fir- 

man: Well,  Sir,  as  y-ou  are  probably 
aware,  in  north-west  Kent  it  is  the  divi- 
sional education  committee  which 
governs  this  area,  and  we  did  adjust  that 
boundary  a matter  of  two  years  ago  to 
accommodate  the  children  on  that  side. 
We  found  there  were  a number  of 
children  living  in  Station  Road,  Cray- 
ford, who  would  find  it  far  more  con- 
venient if  they  came  to  Wentworth.  I 
would  go  so  far  as  to  say  there  are 
probably  twenty  children  involved. — 
Alderman  Irving:  But  by  and  large  they 
do  not  come  down  that  way  ; they  come 
round  the  top,  because  the  roads  run 
away  from  each  other  as  radii  from  the 
two  places,  and  therefore  by  and  large 
they  have  to  go  round  the  top  and  cross 
over  the  border  at  the  top  and  come  to 
the  Heath. 

6296.  So  that  the  primary  children  do 

not  cross  that  border  very  much? 

No. 

6297.  The  school  you  mentioned  is  a 

secondary  school,  is  it? No,  it  is  a 

primary  school  I am  talking  about. — 
Councillor  Lenderyou:  It  is  a private 
estate  which  causes  the  difficulty,  and  it 
is  partly  in  Crayford  and  partly  in 
Dartford. — Alderman  Irving : I think  I 


am  right  in  saying  that  if  all  the  school 
development  could  take  place  as  we 
desire,  Crayford  children  will  go  to 
school  in  Crayford  and  the  Wentworth 
Drive  School  would  be  full  of  children 
from  the  Dartford  borough.  I think 
you  will  appreciate  that,  Sir,  having 
seen  just  past  those  houses  that  long 
wedge  of  land,  which  is  one  of  the 
longest  views  you  will  get  anywhere— 
those  houses  are  only  part  of  the  pic- 
ture.— Councillor  Stubbs : It  is  probably 
not  material  to  this  issue,  but  of  all  the 
boroughs  in  south-east  London  we  are 
the  only  one  at  the  moment  which  is 
outside  the  Metropolitan  Police  _ Area. 
I do  not  know  what  ramifications  it  may 
involve,  but  I have  in  mind  the  Rent 
Act,  which  relates  always  to  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Area,  and  I dread  to 
think  of  the  ramifications  and  compli- 
cations that  will  arise  if  alterations  are 
made  at  this  stage.— Alderman  Irving: 
If  I may  add  one  word  in  connection 
with  this  urban  development,  which  does 
join  Crayford  to  Dartford,  although  we 
believe  it  is  very  limited — this  variation 
of  the  boundary  could  separate  the  two 
in  an  even  more  permanent  and  effec- 
tive way  but  it  would  create  a complete 
separation  between  the  two — rather  than 
to  say  we  are  part  of  that  area,  because 
there  is  this  development,  even  of  a 
small  kind,  which  joins  us  to  Crayford. 

6298.  Professor  Mackenzie : I am  not 

sure  I follow  that.  Are  you  suggesting 
that  if  part  of  Crayford  was  incor- 
porated in  Dartford  -there  would  then 
be  a green  wedge,  a complete  green 
wedge? Yes.  It  is  true  that  Cray- 

ford in  some  respects  is  an  odd  shape. 
There  is  this  small  part  which  prongs 
its  way  into  East  Watling  Street.  Cray- 
ford itself,  from  the  bottom  of  Station 
Road,  then  approaches  much  more 
widely  west.  It  is  an  odd  shape,  and 
if  the  boundary  went  on  Station  Road 
then  you  would  have  a much  better 
separation  between  the  two,  if  one  was 
assuming  that  was  the  thing  one  was 
aiming  at,  of  course. 

6299.  That  is  at  right  angles  to  the 

railway? Councillor  Stubbs : At 

right  angles  running  south  ; it  runs  from 
that  large  blob,  which  is  Vickers  works, 
and  it  is  almost  opposite  the  centre  of 
that,  you  can  see,  and  the  row  of  houses 
running  in  a southern  direction.  That 
is  Station  Road. 

6300.  I see,  but  I have  been  assuming 
the  main  shopping  area  of  Crayford  is 
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very  close.  I have  not  visited  the  area, 

I am  afraid.' It  is  to  the  left  of 

Vickers  works,  and  Crayford  High  Road 
is  the  uncoloured  white  road  running  up 
from  the  junction  with  the  river. 

6301.  Sir  Charles  Morris'.  And  that 

High  Street  is  the  main  shopping  street 
of  Crayford? -At  the  bottom  end. 

6302.  What  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road  from  the  great  blob  which  is 

Vickers  works? Crayford  Urban 

District  offices,  backed  by  a greyhound 
stadium  between  there  and  the  railway. 

6303.  Of  course  we  are  not  greatly 
interested  in  boundaries,  .but  you  are  not 
suggesting  there  should  be  a boundary 
right  up  to  the  railway,  but  up  to  one 
of  those  thick  roads  going  down  into 

Crayford? Councillor  Irving:  Yes, 

although  we  have  not  given  this  very 
much  thought;  but  the  railway  would 
create  a very  effective  boundary  between 
the  two. 

6304.  Sir  John  Wrigley  : But  of  course, 
this  afternoon  you  are  not  corning 
to  suggest  any  variation  of  boundaries 
between  yourselves^  and  your  _ neigh- 
bours, you  are  making  your  main  base, 
as  you  now  stand,  that  Dartford  should 
be  treated  as  an  independent  borough, 
and  that  although  it  might  have  been 
easier  to  prove  separation  from  London 
if  the  boundaries  had  taken  a different 
course,  you  are  still  satisfied  that  you 
can  make  a good  case  for  separation  m 
the  London  area  as  they  now  stand? 

We  are.  Sir ; yes. — Councillor 

Stubbs:  And  if  we  are  to  be  con- 
sidered in  London,  I think  we  make  the 
point  that  we  ought  to  be  considered 
in  conjunction  with  the  closely  allied 
areas  of  the  south  and  east. — Councillor 
Lenderyou:  And  on  the  health  side, 

Dartford  is  one  of  the  centres— No.  6 
Area  Sub-Committee  is  based  on  Dart- 
ford, and  the  home  help  service,  the 
officer  who  is  responsible  for  that 
actually  has  an  office  in  Dartford,  which 
covers  the  whole  of  this  rural  area. 

6305.  Can  we  turn  for  a little  while 
to  the  functions  of  local  government,  as 
distinct  from  the  classification  of  _ area? 
Your  general  case,  I understand,  is  that 
you  are  pretty  satisfied  at  the  present 
time  that  you  can  discharge  the  services 
you  are  doing  and  that  you  have  no 
desire  for  any  statutory  transfer  of  other 
services— is  that  really  a fair  statement; 

Alderman  Irving:  For  the  purposes 

of  the  Commission,  Sir  ; yes.  We  would 


like  to  say  that  we  wrote  to  the  Local 
Government  Boundary  Commission  to 
submit  that  our  boundary  should  be 
varied  in  order  that  we  may  take  on 
other  functions. 

6306.  I well  understand  that,  but  if 
the  boundaries  were  varied  and  varied  in 
a direction  which  is  outside  our  compass 
you  might  find  yourself  up  to  the  mystic 
population  of  60,000,  which  would  then 
give  you  under  the  Act  not  a statutory 
transfer  but  the  delegation  of  services — 
that  is  what  you  have  in  mind,  is  it? 
Yes. 

6307.  Let  us  just  take  first  one  or  two 
of  your  own  services,  which  would  be 
your  services  almost  whatever  the  set  up 
is.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  them 
is  housing.  You  have  told  us  in  your 
evidence  what  you  have  done  in  the  way 
of  housing,  and  you  have  also  told  ns 
that  within  your  present  limits  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  an  adequate  amount  of 
further  land.  That,  I understand,  is 
part  of  your  reason  for  desiring  an 
expansion  of  the  borough ; but  do  you 
picture  the  future  situation,  even  of  an 
extended  borough,  as  being  that  you 
would  be  just  about  big  enough  to  con- 
sume your  own  smoke,  to  provide  tor 
your  own  needs,  not  to  provide  room 
for  other  people  to  bring  their  overspill, 
to  you,  .but  not  to  have  any  need  for 
any  further  overspill  yourselves? 

Yes,  I think  the  answer  is  yes.  I thmK 
we  could  be  self-sufficient  in  that  respect. 


6308.  At  the  moment  I gather  you  are 

not? Well,  we  have  an  area  of  land 

in  tile  district  which  we  have  permissio  n 
to  develop,  which  would  accommodate 
something  like  800  council  houses.  We 
have  sites  in  the  centre  of  the  town  wait- 
ing for  re-development  now.  Our  dutl- 
culty  is  in  getting  permission  to  build  at 
the  rate  we  would  like.  We  would  like 
to  be  authorised  to  build,  and  when  we 
have  built  on  the  sites  we  have  at  the 
moment  we  would  probably  still  require 
further  houses  ; but  with  that  reserva- 
tion we  do  agree  we  would  not  be  sell.- 
sufficient. — Councillor  Lenderyou . The 
nnlv  wav  we  could  meet  our  present 
housing  needs  would  he  by  basing  our 
future  housing  policy  on  flats  and 
maisonettes  and  no  houses,  and  that  'is 
something  which  would  give  us  srnous 
concern  as  regards  people  who  are  at 
present  wanting  houses  in  Dartford. 
They  do  not  like  fiats. 
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6309.  Have  you  built  any  flats  at  all? 
Yes,  quite  a number. 

6310.  And  are  they  not  popular?— — 
Alderman  Irving:  No,  we  have  a waiting 
list  of  people  who  wish  to  transfer  from 
flats  to  houses,  and  more  often  than  not 
people  with  young  children  or  older 
children.  I would  not  say  there  is  a tre- 
mendous demand,  but  there  is  that  con- 
stant desire  to  move  out  from  a flat 
to  a house— the  traffic  is  that  way  rather 
than  the  other  way. 

6311.  Does  that  apply  to  all  types? 
One  would  have  thought  that  for  old 
people  or  people  without  families  flats 

might  have  certain  attractions We  do 

not  have  a big  pressure  from  old  people. 
We  have  some  old  people’s  flats.  _ 1 do 
not  think  we  have  a big  pressure  in  that 
direction.  It  is  the  larger  families  who 
prefer  to  move  from  the  flats ; they 
prefer  to  move  out  and  have  garden 
space,  and  so  on. 

6312.  Have  you  made  much  provision 

for  old  people? Oh  yes.  The 

Surveyor  will  tell  you  the  number.  We 
built  200  to  300  units.— Mr.  Kerr:  At 
present  we  are  just  about  to  _ start  a 
scheme  for  still  older  people,  with  faci- 
lities for  having  someone  jto  look  after 
them — a flat  for  a warden— accommoda- 
tion for  people  which  it  is  hoped  will 
cope  with  those  who  are  getting  on  a bit 
more  than  being  just  old. 

6313.  Is  that  something  you  are  doing 
entirely  by  yourselves,  or  is  there  any 

association  with  the  County? It  is 

entirely  by  the  Council. 

6314.  Entirely  by  you? Yes. 

6315.  There  is,  as  everybody  knows, 

on  this  point  always  a possible  overlap 
between  what  a local  .authority  does  or 
can  do  under  the  Housing  Acts,  and 
what  a county  council  does  under  the 
Welfare  Act.  Have  you  had  any  experi- 
ence of  it? Mr.  Armstrong:  There 

has  been  a conference  at  County  level. 
I cannot  say  more  than  that  at  the 
moment.  The  Council  has  decided  to 
proceed  with  its  own  scheme. 

6316.  But  it  has  not  given  you  any 

particular  difficulty  in  Dartford? No, 

Sir. 

Sir  John  Wrigley:  Now  may  we  turn 
to  these  services  which  are,  or  may  be, 
the  subject  of  some  form  of  delegation. 
It  may  be  delegation  through  the  Coun- 
cil; it  may  be  delegation  to  the  divi- 


sional executive  or  an  area  committee. 
Might  we  perhaps  just  take  education 
first. 

6317.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  If  you  got 
your  way  and  the  view  was  accepted  that 
you  are  no  part  of  the  London  com- 
bination, would  you  expect  for  educa- 
tion to  go  into  another  division  of  Kent 
county?  Your  present  division  is  Erith, 
Grayford,  Dartford  and  Dartford  Rural, 

js  jt7 Yes,  we  would  expect  to  go  into 

another  divisional  area.  We  are  at  the 
moment  in  the  biggest  divisional  area  in 
Kent.  We  work  very  harmoniously,  I 
think,  although  it  has  one  or  two  difficul- 
ties because  the  allowance  area  for 
teachers  runs  right  across  the  centre  of 
the  present  divisional  area  and  makes 
difficulties  for  recruitment,  particularly 
on  our  side  of  the  border.  So  there  is 
a natural  boundary  which  -would  divide 
two  divisions  and  create  a unit  big 
enough,  if  required,  on  the  Dartford  side 
to  create  a new  divisional  area.  Ideally, 

I 'think  we  would  like  to  have  our  own 
borough  education  committee,  but  that 
may  not  -be  ipossible. 

6318.  Excepted  district  status? Yes, 

hut  if  that  were  not  possible  we  would 
think  a new  divisional  area,  smaller  than 
the  present  one,  would  be  better  than 
the  present  set-up. 

6319.  Would  you  hope  it  might  be 
Dartford  and  Dartford  Rural?  It 
depends  on  the  final  determination  of 
the  size  of  the  borough.  If  we  could 
achieve  a sufficient  population  in  view  of 
our  boundaries  to  become  a large  enough 
area,  we  would  like  to  do  it  that  way; 
but  assuming  that  was  not  .possible  the 
divisional  area  of  the  Dartford  Borough 
and  Dartford  Rural  District  would  be 
acceptable  to  us. 

6320.  So  you  are  really  thinking  in 

terms  of  a divisional  executive  though 
you  would  like,  if  you  could  get 
it,  to  have  excepted  district  status? 
J — Exactly.  What  we  want  is  a 

more  intimate  control  in  the  running  of 
our  schools,  not  in  the  sense  that  we 
want  to  extend  -the  powers  we  have  got, 
although  in  -the  running  of  schools  and 
the  boards  of  governors  we  would  want 
to  be  more  closely  associated  than  we 
aTe  now ; but  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  would  -be  -a  slightly  smaller  area  we 
fed  that  would  give  us  a greater  intimacy 
with  the  schools  and  the  teachers  than  we 
have  at  the  moment.  We  think  that 
would  be  highly  desirable. 
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6321.  Xust  suppose,  for  the  sake  of 

argument,  that  Dartford  and  Dartford 
Rural  were . combined,  you  would  see 
advantages  in  excepted  status,  as  com- 
pared with  that? Yes. 

6322.  What  do  you  think  they  would 
be,  bearing  in  mind  your  experience  with 

Kent  and  dealing  with  Kent? We 

would  have  an  officer  who  would  regard 
himself  as  >tlhe  borough  officer  and  would 
be  in  somewayis,  although  still  employed 
by  the  County,  part  and  parcel  of  ithe 
staff  of  t)he  officers  of  the  county ; and 
in  that  sense  we  would  expect  to  work  in 
a much  closer  harmony,  -but  the  fact  that 
he  is  part  of  the  borough  set-u-p  would 
make  us  feel  closer  to  him. 

6323.  Where  is  his  office? In  Dart- 

ford, adjacent  .to  the  Council  Office.  We 
would  expect,  in  any  new  set-up,  that 
the  borough  officer  would  be  established 
in  with  the  administration  in  the  Council 
Offices  or  the  civic  centre. 

6324.  Even  if,  in  general,  you  had  no 
more  powers  than  an  ordinary  counity 
divisional  executive  would  have,  you 
would  still  see  this  great  advantage  in 
excepted  district  status  for  your  own 

Dartford  Borough  Council? We 

would,  without  any  change  in  the  or- 
ganisation, because  we  have  this  very 
big  area  at  the  moment  which  runs — 
the  farthest  point  is  somewhere  about 
Longfield  to  the  south  of  the  road  into 
the  London  conurbation  as  far  as  the 
Erith  border.  Our  troubles  in  many 
respects  are  very  different,  and  the  area 
is  very  great  and  therefore  many  of 
the  problems  we  discussed  in  the  ex- 
ecutive are  no-t  relevant  .to  our  area  at 
all ; and  in  -that  sense  we  would  find  an 
advantage. 

6325.  But  your  experience  is  that  an 

area  of  that  size  does  not  make  good 
school  provision  easier? No,  be- 

cause the  overall  policy  is  and 
must  be  laid  down  by  the  county 
authority  as  the  education  authority  and 
therefore  we  cannot  see  that  it  makes 
any  difference  at  all.  It  is  the  personal 
relationships  between  the  members  of 
the  council,  the  officers,  the  schools  and 
teachers,  and  that  does  not  depend  on 
size;  the  less  big  the  unit  the  more  it 
is  likely  to  appertain. 

6326.  You  have  a boys’  grammar 
school  and  a girls’  grammar  school. 
Where  do  the  children  come  from  be- 


sides Dartford?  Would  a high  propor- 
tion of  the  children  be  from  the 

borough? Most  of  the  children  come 

from  the  borough.  It  is  evened  out  on 
an  area  basis  to  ensure  some  degree  of 
uniformity  throughout  the  area,  largely 
of  the  very  natural  variations  in  provi- 
sions that  exist  from  area  to  area,  the 
difference  in  rates  of  intelligence  in  some 
'children  in  areas,  but  most  of  them 
come  from  Dartford. 

6327.  You  do,  of  course,  get  some 
coming  from  the  rural  areas  to  the  gram- 
mar school? Yes,  Dartford  is  the 

first  natural  choice  of  the  rural  areas. — 
Councillor  Lenderyou:  There  are  some 
,from  Bexleyheath  and  all  that  area  but 
,that  is  only  a short  term  policy  because 
there  are  grammar  schools  to  be  pro- 
vided at  Bexley  and  at  Erith  which  will 
,stop  that  flow. — Alderman  Irving : Erith 
,has  its  grammar  school  and  Bexley  will, 
,so  they  will  not  be  so  dependent  on 
iDartford  as  at  the  moment. 

, 6328.  Then  your  grammar  school 
would  serve  Dartford  and  the  surround- 
ing countryside?; Yes. 

6329.  At  present  would  you  say  30 
per  cent  come  from  the  London  side? 

Alderman  Firman : I would  say  yes. 

Perhaps  I cap  give  you  an  instance.  We 
have  four  large  secondary  modern 
schools  in  the  borough  and  until  last 
year  it  was  necessary  for  the  girls  to  go 
to  Bexley  for  technical  education.  It 
has  now  become  policy  that  we  have  our 
own  technical  school  and  that  will 
gradually  build  up.  Yesterday  we  had 
the  figures  for  this  year’s  entry  and  out 
of  that  90,  56  are  from  the  two  secondary 
modern  girls’  schools  within  the  borough. 

I think  that  gives  a reasonable  picture  in 
that  direction.  The  majority  are  from 
the  borough. 

6330.  When  was  that  technical  school 

opened? Last  August  or  September. 

It  is  open.  It  is  in  its  first  stage  and  will 
continue  to  build  up  to  a three  form 
entry  of  90  pupils  per  year. 

6331.  And  the  bulk  are  from  your  own 

modern  schools? Councillor  Stubbs : 

If  I may  make  a correction,  the  figure 
was  34  from  one  school  and  38  from 
another.  It  was  34  from  the  east  central 
and  38  from  the  west  central. 

6332.  That  is  a little  more  favourable. 
I think  that  gives  us  the  picture  quite 
nicely  about  schools.  Is  the  technical 

college  open? Alderman  Irving:  It 

is  not  completed  in  its  final  shape. 
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6333.  How  much,  roughly? At 

least  half  up.  It  is  a very  substantial 
building  already. 

6334.  You  have  ambitions  for  this? 
You  think  this  college  will  go  places? 

This  is  a county  responsibility  but  I 

should  think  they  have  fairly  ambitious 
plans  for  it. 

6335.  What  would  your  ideas  be  about 

that  for  the  future?  Suppose  you  get 
your  way,  would  you  think  the  arrange- 
ment might  be  maintained? 1 do 

not  think  so.  I do  not  think  an  excepted 
district  would  hope  to  take  a hand  in  a 
college  of  that  size,  which  would  be  a 
regional  college  inevitably. 

6336.  There  might  be  some  arrange- 
ments for  people  to  come  in  from  the 
.London  side,  but  you  would  think  it 

would  largely  serve  the  Kent  side? 

Yes,  I would  expect  as  the  college  de- 
velops those  people  who  go  to  Woolwich 
Polytechnic  and  so  on  would  tend 
to  go  to  the  College  of  Technology  in 
Dartford  as  the  facilities  and  scope  are 
enlarged.  The  courses  are  in  some 
respects,  because  it  is  very  new, 
limited.  They  would  have  to  be  built 
up  as  the  demand  rises  and  as  the 
prestige  and  the  teaching  of  the  college 
extends.  But  the  whole  trend  will  be 
towards  enlarging  the  College  of  Tech- 
nology and  making  it  a regional  college 
for  Kent. 

6337.  In  your  view  no  problem  really 
arises  one  way  or  the  other  about  that? 
The  arrangements  are  all  right?— — Yes. 

6338.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  That  is  one 
service  which  at  the  moment  is  a matter 
of  delegation.  Could  we  turn  to  what 
arc  generally  called  the  personal  health 
services,  with  which  can  be  linked  the 
welfare  and  children?  There  again  they 
are  subject,  or  some  of  them,  to  delega- 
tion to  an  area  health  committee.  Did 
Dartford  have  any  part  in  those  services 

before  the  war? We  did,  Sir,  yes. — 

Mr.  Armstrong : We  ran  our  own 

maternity  and  child  welfare  clinics  and 
claim  that  at  the  time  of  the  Bill  we  ran 
them  at  a very  high  standard.  We  had  a 
number  of  clinics  operating  with  sessions 
daily,  and  for  different  purposes,  at  the 
main  centre,  and  with  clinics  for  odd 
days  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  Of 
course,  as  you  know,  the  services  have 
been  taken  away  from  us  and  we  were 
not  able  to  expand  them  as  we  would 
have  done  had  we  continued  to  operate. 


6339.  But  I gather  from  your  evidence 
that  you  are  broadly  satisfied  with  the 
working  of  the  present  arrangements  on 

those  services? Alderman  Irving:  I 

do  not  think  that  is  quite  the  emphasis 
we  would  place  on  it.  We  do  not  find 
the  present  services  unsatisfactory  but 
we  feel  that  the  local  control  and 
intimacy  of  relations  between  the  staff 
and  the  borough  council  would  tend  to 
make  it  even  more  satisfactory.  We  do 
not  want  to  reflect  on  the  present 
efficiency  of  the  service. 

6340.  What  is  the  change  you  want? 

It  is  not  a transfer  of  statutory  respon- 
sibility, or  is  it? Jit  is  a delegation  of 

those  powers  rather  than  a statutory 
transfer. 

6341.  If  you  could  bring  yourself  up 
to  the  mystic  figure  you  would  like  to 
have  delegation  as  a matter  of  right? 

That  'is  what  you  are  asking  for?. 

That  is  it. 

6342.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Can  we 
just  ask  for  guidance  on  that  because  it 
would  be  a good  instance?  You  really 
feel  .that  you  were  big  enough  to  do 

these  services? 1 was  not  here  before 

the  war  'but  the  members  who  were  felt 
that  they  discharged  those  services 
admirably  before  the  war,  and,  while 
they  are  done  well  now,  they  were  done 
no  less  well  before  the  war  and  there- 
fore we  would  repeat  that  again,  and 
the  closeness  of  the  contact  with  local 
people  would  do  something  in  terms  of 
personal  relationships  and  improve  that 
aspect  of  it. 

6343.  Important  as  contacts  are,  you 

would  admit  there  is  a size  below 
•which  . . . Readily,  yes. 

6344.  But  your  case  is,  from  experi- 
ence, you  were  able  to  do  it? For 

instance,  we  would  not  claim  to  take 
over  an  ambulance  service.  We  realise 
that  size  and  so  on  make  for  maximum 
efficiency  and  it  would  be  detrimental  to 
demand  services  of  that  kind  ; but  these 
more  personal  and  intimate  health 
services  could  .be  discharged  quite 
effectively  by  ourselves  in  the  borough. 

6345.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Perhaps  I 
misunderstood  you.  Do  you  mean  you 
should  have  the  responsibility  for  these 
services  transferred  to  you  by  statute 
or  that  they  should  be  delegated  to  you 
as  a borough  council,  instead  of  an  area 

health  authority? Delegated  to  us. 

We  are  not  asking  for  a separate  trans- 
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fer.  At  the  moment  we  have,  except 
through  the  area  health  committee  in  a 
very  indirect.  and  'remote  way — and  I 
do  not  mean  to  reflect  on  the  people 
administering  the  services  at  all — we 
have  no  .other  direct  contact  with  them 
at  all.  We  have  a child  welfare  clinic 
next  to  our  council  offices  with  which 
we  have  virtually  no  direct  contact  at 
all.  In  the  time  in  which  it  was 
administered  by  the  borough,  local 
women  helped  and,  encouraged  by  the 
council,  worked  in  the  clinic.  I have 
no  doubt  there  are  helpers  now,  but 
the  Council  was  able  because  of  its 
contact  to  encourage  support  for  the 
services  in  the  borough  and  wc  felt  that 
that  in  a civic  sense  was  something 
valuable. 

6346.  You  would  like  the  present  set- 

up to  be  arranged  in  such  a way  that 
it  brought  the  council  as  a council  into 
contact  with  the  service,  but  you  are 
not  asking  for  the  financial  responsibility 
for  the  service  to  'be  transferred  from 
the  county  to  the  borough?  The 

difference  before  is  that  when  you  did 
maternity  and  child  welfare  the  borough 
paid  for  it.  When  it  becomes  a county 
service,  the  county  pay  for  it.  You 
would  like  to  be  brought  more  into  the 
picture  but  you  do  not  suggest  the 
fundamental  responsibility  for  the  service 
and  paying  for  it  should  be  changed 
from  a county  to  a borough  basis? 

The  answer  is  no,  no  more  than  we 
would  expect  to  pay  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion, but  just,  to  have  closer  contact 
with  the  services. 

6347.  Mr,  Lawson : Where  is  the  area 
health  office  now?  Is  it  .in  Dartford? 

Councillor  Lenderyou : Yes,  at  West 

Hill. 

6348.  What  does  it  cover?  Erith  and 

Crayford? Alderman  Irving : We 

have  no  medical  committee  people  with 

us. 

6349.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to 

how  it  works?  Does  it  work  satisfac- 
torily or  not? T think  the  answer  is 

that  we  have  no  complaints  in  the  sense 
that  we  have  any  outstanding  differ- 
ences. That  is  not  our  ease  at  all.  It 
.is  our  relationship  with  them  in  a much 
more  personal  sense  that  we  are  after. 
It  covers  the  Dartford  Rural  District, 
the  Dartford  Borough,  the  Crayford 
Urban  District  Council,  the  Borough  of 
Bexley  and  the  Borough  of  Erith.  They 
nre  die  most  populous  areas  of  Kent 
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which  contain,  I should  think,  something 
like  300,000  or  400,000  people.  It  is  a 
big  area,  a 'big  population,  and  that  is 
why  you  will  forgive  us  if  wc  have  not 
as  close  an  awareness  of  the  working 
olr  the  area  committee  as  we  ought  to 
have,  but  it  is  so  remote  from  us. 

6350.  Does  your  Medical  Officer  play 

any  part  in  the  county  work? Mr. 

Armstrong:  He  is  just  changing  his  skin 
at  the  moment.  He  is  four-elevenths 
Dartford  Borough,  four-elevenths  Dart- 
ford Rural,  and  the  remaining  three- 
elevenths  employed  by  the  County 
Council,  but  they  are  now  almost  at 
this  very  moment  releasing  him  so  that 
he  can  spend  the  other  three-elevenths 
being  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to 
vSwanscombe  Urban  and  Northfleet. 

6351.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  The  three- 
elevenths  are  really  the  school  medical 

service? No,  Sir.  I think  it  was 

general  county  work. — Alderman  Irving  i 
It  is  a fragmentation  of  service  which, 
however  good  the  officers  may  be,  is  no  l 
particularly  desirable  in  local  govern- 
ment, and  we  have  no  criticism  of  any 
of  the  people  involved,  far  from  it. 

6352.  Sir  John  Wrigley : So  he  is  now 
going  to  be  only  employed  on  the  same 

kind  of  work  over  a wider  area? 

Yes,  indeed,  Sir. 

6353.  Mr.  Lawson:  What  about  the 

care  of  old  people?  Would  you  want 
to  take  responsibility  for  them  or  is 
that  something  which  has  to  be  organised 
on  a wider  basis? I think  it  is  diffi- 

cult for  us  to  answer  that.  We  had 
not  envisaged  how  this  is  going  to  work. 
We  do  a lot  of  welfare  work  and,  as 
we  have  explained,  we  have  a lot  of 
old  people  already.  We  would  gladly 
extend  our  welfare  work  and  if,  within 
the  framework  of  the  care  of  old  people 
which  will  come  through  the  Mental 
Health  Bill  and  in  other  ways,  we  could 
take  on  old  people,  I think  we  would 
have  no  objection  to  doing  it.  Wc  are 
not  very  clear  how  it  is  going  to  work 
but  we  do  quite  a lot  of  welfare  work 
among  old  people  now. 

6354.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  You  do  not 
have  any  staff  for  it,  I suppose? — 
No.  We  use  our  housing  welfare  officers 
very  extensively  and  in  that  way  do  n 
lot  more  work.  It  is  the  goodwill  of 
the  officers  rather  than  the  extent  of  the 
staff  but  it  is  work  they  like  doing  and 
do  well,  and  we  would  gladly  extend  It. 
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6355.  There  are  housing  managers? 

We  have  a housing  welfare  officer, 

a woman. 

6356.  Under  that  name?— — Yes.  but 
she  has  a number  of  cloaks  and  does 
a variety  of  jobs  coming  under  the 
general  heading  of  welfare.  In  fact 
there  is  not  much  happening  in  the 
borough  that  she  is  not  aware  of. 

6357.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Is  it  your 
general  feeling  that  you  would  rather 
like  to  do  the  kind  of  welfare  work  that 
can  be  done  for  old  people  in  their  own 
homes,  or  is  it  only  among  your  own 
direct  clients,  as  it  were,  that  this  system 

arose? Councillor  Lenderyou : I 

think  it  would  be  true  to  say,  if  we 
could  have  the  necessary  powers  we 
would  be  glad  to  operate  them  on  behalf 
of  the  old  people  within  the  borough. 
We  have  an  old  people’s  welfare  com- 
mittee set-up  composed  of  various  volun- 
tary organisations,  with  representatives 
of  the  council  on  it,  and  I think  if  we 
could  only  extend  that  work  we  should 
be  only  too  glad  to  do  it.  I would 
make  this  point,  that  there  are  two 
county  old  people’s  homes  in  the  im- 
mediate locality,  previously  under  the 
old  Board  of  Guardians,  one  within  the 
borough  area  and  one  just  outside ; and 
I think  that  with  very  little  difficulty 
we  could  find  our  way  clear  to  govern 
those  two  particular  homes  at  least. — 
A Iderman  Irving:  We  have  quite  a long 
tradition  of  work  in  this  field  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

6358.  I am  putting  this  question  be- 
cause from  what  you  said  previously 
you  seemed  to  embark  half  way  to  the 
work,  presumably  because  you  have  a 
sense  of  local  need  and  you  took  a 
wide  view  of  your  housing  powers  to 

undertake  this  welfare  work. Mr. 

Armstrong:  I do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt,  Sir  John,  that  we  could  under- 
take some  of  the  work  like  home  helps 
and  the  chiropody  service  as  well,  if 
not  better  than  the  Kent  County  Coun- 
cil. There  may  however  be  other  aspects 
of  the  work  for  old  people  which  could 
be  better  undertaken  by  the  County 
Council  because  of  the  wider  area  which 
they  cover. 

6359.  And  is  the  division  between 
something  which  can  normally  be  done 
for  old  people  in  their  own  homes,  or 
by  way  of  something  that  can  be  called 
housing  accommodation,  as  against  an 


institutional  or  specialised  service? — - 
Alderman  Irving : That  is  what  we  have 
in  mind  so  far.  We  had  not  envisaged 
the  more  formal  care  up  to  date.  We 
had  envisaged  the  domiciliary  care  rather 
than  the  institutional  care. 

Sir  John  Wrigley:  I was  just  trying 
to  find  out  generally  what  were  your 
■ideas  about  any  broad  changes  in 
functions. 

6360.  Mr.  Lawson : What  about  die 
children,  taking  children  into  care  and 
so  on?  Would  you  leave  that  to  the 

'county? 1 think  that  would  be  a 

more  difficult  problem.  It  depends,  I 
think,  on  the  final  area  of  the  borough. 
If  it  were  enlarged  between  60,000  and 
90,000,  I think  some  of  those  services 
could  be  taken  on,  but  at  the  moment 
we  have  not  certainly  envisaged  we 
would  make  an  immediate  demand  for 
those  services. 

6361.  Would  you  know  how  many 
children  there  were  in  care  in  Dartford? 
——Certain  members  of  our  Council 
would  because  they  are  associated  with 
this,  but  not  as  a Council. 

6362.  Professor  Mackenzie:  1 think 
we  probably  now  have  more  or  less 
grasped  the  West  Kent  planning  arrange- 
ments, the  area  committee  and  delegation 
system,  but  I wonder  if  you  would  like 
to  comment  from  your  point  of  view  on 
the  working  of  the  present  arrangements 
for  planning  control?  Are  they  fairly 

satisfactory? The  delegation  is  very 

high  in  Kent  and  on  the  whole  we  are 
well  satisfied.  Councillor  Lenderyou  is 
on  the  area  committee.  — Councillor 
Lenderyou : We  have  been  perfectly 

happy  with  regard  to  the  set-up  as  far 
as  concerns  the  delegation  we  receive 
from  Kent,  I think  possibly  because  of 
the  close  contact  I myself  have  had  with 
the  county  planning  committee  and  the. 
area  committee.  It  may  be  that  another 
authority  would  not  have  felt  the  same 
degree  of  satisfaction  as  we  ourselves 
have  felt  over  it.  I have  had  not  only 
our  own  questions  to  deal  with,  but  I 
am  repeatedly  drawn  in  at  meetings  on 
the  rural  area,  consequently  my  contact 
with  the  county  has  been  fairly  extensive. 
For  ourselves  we  have  no  real  cause  of 
complaint  other  than  that  there  are 
occasions,  of  course,  which  cannot  be 
avoided  of  delay  in  getting  decisions 
because  of  policy  decisions,  getting 
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decisions  through  on  matters  that  are 
referred  to  the  county  planning  com- 
mittee by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  contrary  to  the  development  plan 
and  consequently  cannot  be  dealt  with 
by  our  own  authority.  That  is  the  only 
cause  of  difficulty  we  have  at  all.  I think 
the  surveyor  will  agree. 

6363.  Mr.  Lawson : Do  you  think  it 
would  work  equally  well  without  the 
area  planning  committee,  dealing  directly 
with  Maidstone,  or  do  you  find  the  area 
committee  an  essential  part  of  the 

organisation? That  is  a difficult 

question  to  answer.  The  work  is 
certainly  duplicated  by  haying  area  com- 
mittees, and  seeing  there  is  such  a small 
percentage  of  applications  actually  dealt 
with  by  the  county,  I do  not  think  there 
is  the  necessity  for  area  sub-commdttees. 
Of  course,  that  does  mean  our  own  work 
has  to  be  very  efficient  and  carried  on 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  county  would 
carry  on  their  decisions.  There  has  to 
be  closer  consultation,  obviously,  with 
the  county  and  ourselves  if  we  wipe  out 
area  sub-committees.  Actually  it  might 
not  be  all  right  for  some  authorities— I 
am  not  so  sure — 'but  it  would  be  all 
right  for  others  to  have  the  sub- 
committees wiped  out. 

6364.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned  you 

could  get  on  without  it? 1 think  so, 

and  X think  the  county  would  accept 
that. 

6365.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Would  you 
still  want  the  area  planning  officer  if 
you  dispensed  with  the  committee?  — 
Yes,  I think  so,  Sir,  because  of  the 
necessity  to  tie  up  large-scale  planning, 
planning  over  the  border  as  from  one 
authority  to  another.  I think  possibly 
the  area  planning  officer  would  still  be 
required. 

6366.  Otherwise  there  would  be  some 

congestion  at  Maidstone? Yes. 

6367.  Professor  Mackenzie:  The  area 
planning  officer  is  based  on  Dartford  at 

the  moment? No,  his  office  is  at 

Gravesend. 

6368.  But  at  least  you  are  closer  to 

him  than  many  of  the  other  authorities 
in  the  area? Yes. 

6369.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Do  you  find 
on  an  area  planning  committee  that  you 
can  deal  just  as  well,  even  perhaps  as 


objectively,  with  a case  which  might 
arise,  shall  we  say,  in  the  Dartford  Rural 
District,  as  one  which  arises  in  Dartford 

Borough? Sir,  I am  not  entirely  in 

favour  of  the  planning  set-up  in  the  rural 
area  and  consequently  I would  rather 
not  answer  that  question. 

6370.  Mr.  Lawson:  Are  you  able  to 
make  any  contribution  to  the  discussions 
in  those  committees  if  a case  comes  up 

concerning,  shall  we  say,  Bromley? 

Yes,  providing  you  have  people  who 
are  prepared  to  give  the  necessary  time 
to  go  on  to  site  meetings,  because  I 
think  very  often  that  is  where  quite 
a lot  of  the  work  is  done ; and 
if  you  have  people,  no  matter 
whether  from  Dartford  or  Bromley,  pre- 
pared to  go  out  of  their  own  area  in 
order  to  effect  a decision  in  something 
which  to  them  is  vital  in  another  part 
of  the  county,  then  I think  there  'is  some- 
thing in  it. 

6371.  Does  that  happen? 1 have 

been  on  quite  a number  of  site  meetings 
at  Bromley,  Orpington  and  Sevenoaks, 
not  as  many  as  I would  like  because  my 
time  is  tied  up  to  a great  extent. 

6372.  Professor  Mackenzie : I had 

another  question  on  planning  which  is 
perhaps  rather  complicated.  Your 
general  point,  I think,  at  the  outset  as 
that  the  existing  boundary  of  the  Royal 
Commission’s  area  which  is  in  effect  on 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  borough,  is 
not  a very  satisfactory  boundary  from 
the  planning  point  of  view  because  so 
much  comes  in  from  the  east  into  the 
Dartford  area.  That  could  in  a sense 
be  cured  by  pushing  the  boundary  of 
the  conurbation  further  out. 

Perhaps  my  parallel  point  is  whether 
you  are  objecting  to  the  idea  of  being 
in  the  conurbation  at  all,  or  objecting 
to  the  existence  of  the  present  boundary. 
Just  to  make  it  clear  where  I am  going, 
I was  thinking,  in  putting  this  question, 
of  the  last  paragraph  in  the  Town 
Clerk’s  statement  where  he  raises  this 
question  of  the  green  belt  and  the 
borough’s  need  for  some,  qj?  the 
borough’s  demand  for  some  change  of 
the  building  restrictions  in  the  green 
belt,  which  is  what  I wanted  to  ask  you 
about;  but  I think  a parallel  point  to 
that  is  whether  you  really  feel  there  is 
a planning  boundary  between  you  and 
the  conurbation  or  whether  your  main 
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point  is  that  this  boundary  as  you  have 

got  it  is  a bad  one? Alderman 

Irving : We  believe  there  is  a planning 
objection  to  being  associated  with  a 
conurbation  any  way.  We  believe  we  are 
physically  separated  and  also  different  in 
character.  We  are  not  a dormitory 
area.  Therefore  we  think  it  would 
couple  us  up  in  entirely — I do  not  want 
to  be  abusive  about  some  of  the  areas 
on  the  fringe  of  London — but  less 
characterful  areas  than  ours.  Sir,  it  is 
not  clearly  a question  that  that  is  an 
awkward  boundary  which  would  create 
anomalies,  it  is  the  fundamental  objec- 
tion to  being  associated  any  way. 

6373.  My  other  point  is  this  point 
about  the  green  belt  which  is  clearly  one 
which  affects  the  whole  future  of  Dart- 
ford.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  separate 
what  may  at  first  sight  be  a relatively 
minor  point  about  additional  building  in 
the  green  belt  here,  from  the  general 
question  of  conurbation  policy  about  the 
green  belt.  It  is  pretty  certain,  is  it  not, 
whatever  is  decided  about  the  green  belt 
on  your  boundaries  will  be  reckoned  by 
the  Ministry  to  be  a precedent  in  rela- 
tion to  what  may  be  happening  in  Surrey 
or  Essex.  In  fact  are  you  not  rather 
tied  up  with  the  whole  question  of 
regional  planning  for  London,  whether 

you  like  it  or  not? Mr.  Armstrong : 

I think  I would  say,  Sir,  that  we  have 
already  made  one  slight  dent  in  the 
green  belt,  south  of  Princes  Road  where 
we  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Minister, 
who  had  called  in  all  the  applications 
for  development  of  that  particular  area, 
to  allow  a further  80  acres  adjoining  a 
partly  constructed  estate  to  be  permitted 
for  housing  development.  The  point  we 
made  at  the  inquiry,  and  it  is  a point 
which  may  be  relevant  to  this  issue,  is 
that  we  sought  to  have  not  80  acres  but 
something  like  100  or  slightly  over  100 
acres  for  the  very  reason  that  we  felt 
that  if  we  were  to  develop  80  acres  either 
by  ourselves  or  in  conjunction  with 
private  development,  and  if  we  had  to 
take  in  the  existing  development  we 
ought  at  least  to  try  to  make  what  would 
be  at  least  a reasonable  neighbourhood 
unit  and  not  have  something  like  80 
acres  without  the  shops  and  other  things 
that  go  to  support  a reasonable  housing 
unit.  But  I think  it  is  true  to  say  that 
beyond  that  we  would  have  very  little 
hope  of  being  able  to  get  further  housing 
land  at  that  particular  point. 

32263 


6374.  How  did  the  mechanism  of  this 
case  work?  Had  you  direct  access  to 
the  Ministry  or  did  you  persuade  Kent 
as  planning  authority  to  take  up  your 

case,  or  were  you  acting? The  fact 

of  the  matter  was  that  at  least  three  land 
owners  put  in  plans  for  outline  appli- 
cations for  developmenl.  Dartford 
Borough  Council  came  along  and  put  in 
a plan  for  each  of  the  three  lots,  plus  a 
bit  more  to  make,  as  we  considered,  a 
reasonable  unit.  We  eventually  per- 
suaded the  county  council  of  the  error 
of  their  ways  and  they  supported  us  at 
the  inquiry.  But  the  Minister  was  reluc- 
tant to  go  as  far  as  we  would  have  him 
go,  although  I am  quite  satisfied  in  my 
own  mind  that  before  the  next  ten  years 
are  out  the  Minister  will  probably  have 
to  change  his  mind  for  other  reasons, 
traffic  and  the  like. 

6375.  Would  you  like  to  amplify 
that?  In  what  sense,  traffic?  Do  you 
mean  further  development  will  have  to 
be  allowed  here  for  decentralisation? 
No.  I think  further  accommoda- 
tion for  housing  will  have  to  be  allowed 
because  it  is  going  to  become  necessary 
to  decant  the  whole  of  the  population 
otherwise  than  on  a trunk  road. 

6376.  The  building  of  a new  trunk 

road? No,  the  existing  trunk  road. 

A.2  is  shown  on  the  plan  and  the  land 
concerned  is  just  below  A.2  and  you 
will  see  that  it  is  marked  for  develop- 
ment. The  point  is  that  the  only  access 
to  the  whole  of  that  estate  is  one  road 
running  in  from  the  trunk  road.  By  the 
time  the  Ministry  of  Transport  have 
finished  with  it — they  are  making  a 
diversion  on  the  west  side  of  Dartford, 
they  are  hoping  to  put  a very  East  dual 
carriageway  road  there  and  they  will  bo 
expecting,  I am  quite  certain— -it  is 
purely  conjecture  but  I think  it  is  bound 
to  come— a road  on  to  the  minor  road 
to  decant  the  people  from  the  estate, 
otherwise  they  arc  going  to  have  the 
motor  vehicles,  the  pedestrians  from  a 
fairly  substantial  estate,  something  like 
100,000  or  1,200  houses. 

6377.  But  ihow  does  that  lead  to  fur- 
ther housing  development? The  land 

is  in  process  of  being  developed  at  the 
moment,  some  of  which  we  own  and 
which  we  will  develop  in  due  time.  I 
say  the  development  of  the  adjoining 
land  will  have  to  be  permitted  to  allow 
access  to  a secondary  road  to  get  the 

A 7 
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population  away  from  the  trunk  road. 
They  will  then  have  to  come  out  this 
way  on  .to  an  existing  secondary  road  so 
that  traffic  can  come  in  at  a recognised 
point,  which  might  have  a fly-under  or 
fly-over  for  traffic. — Councillor  Stubbs : 

It  will  'be  a limited  access  road.  This 
particular  development  has  just  one  road 
leading  on  to  the  A.2  and  no  cross  road. 
You  cannot  go  under  the  A.2,  therefore 
you  have  to  cut  it  off.  You  must  come 
round  and  develop  in  a different 
direction. 

6378.  That  development  can  hardly 

be  refused? No,  otherwise  you  are 

going  to  cut  the  south-east  corner  of 
Dartford  completely  off. 

6379.  Which  will  again  lead  you  into 
a discussion  with  the  Ministry  and 
probable  inquiry  on  the  general  issue 

of  the  green  belt? Alderman  Irving-. 

Inevitably. 

6380.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  May  I ask 

one  general  question?  I understand  you 
■to  be  saying  this,  that  if  your  western 
neighbours  are  brought  into  some  new 
system  of  local  government,  recognising 
that  they  are  in  some  sense  part  of  the 
London  conurbation,  you  want  to  be 
outside?  That  is  right? That  is  it. 

6381.  But  the  Kent  County  of  course 
do  not  want  to  lose  your  western  neigh- 
bours either.  If  the  Kent  County  view 
prevailed  would  you  be  quite  happy ; or 
are  you  positively  asking  for  some 
slightly  greater  dissociation  from  your 
western  neighbours  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  London  in  a sense  that  you  are 

not? No,  I do  not  think  we  are 

asking  to  be  further  dissociated  than  we 
are  at  the  moment.  We  think  there  is 
scope  for  expansion  and  development  in 
the  Borough  of  Dartford  without 
touching  the  west  at  all.  We  have  no 
very  strong  views  about  what  ought  to 
happen  to  Crayford  and  the  others. 

6382.  You  would  be  fairly  happy  if 

the  Kent  Council  view  prevailed? 

Yes. 

6383.  You  would  be  relatively  happy 
if  Kent  County  view  prevailed?— We 
would. — Councillor  Stubbs : So  far  as 
this  Commission  is  concerned.  So  far 
as  the  extension  of  boundaries  is  con- 
cerned, that  would  be  another  matter.— 
Alderman  Irving:  I do  not  think  we 
would  make  demands  we  have  not 


expressed  in  some  form  or  other  this 
afternoon. 

6384.  I may  not  have  got  this  right: 
it  seems  to  me  you  are  really  saying 
you  want  to  be  put  in  -the  hands  of  the 

Local  Government  Commission? 

That  is  so. 

6385.  Whether  the  Kent  County  view 

were  accepted,  or  your  western  neigh- 
bours were  taken  away  from  Kent 
County,  you  still  want  somebody  to  say 
you  are  not  in  the  London  area  and 
therefore  you  ought  to  be  able  to  talk 
to  Kent  and  the  Local  Boundary  Com- 
missioners?  Yes.  Are  we  avoiding 

your  point  at  all?  If  so,  it  is  because 
we  have  not  clearly  understood  it. 

6386.  Sir  John  Wrigley : As  I under- 
stand it,  the  point  you  are  asking  is 
really  something  which  would  be  con- 
sidered under  the  ordinary  review  of 
the  county  districts  by  the  Kent  County 

Council. We  assume  first  of  all  the 

boundaries  of  the  county  would  have 
to  be  determined  under  the  Local 
Government  Boundary  Commission,  and 
as  we  are  so  closely  on  the  boundary  it 
may  mean  some  adjustment  of  our 
boundary,  but  that  would  be  very 
limited,  and  then  we  would  come  under 
the  county  review  as  to  our  functions 
in  the  future. 

6387.  Sir  John  Wrigley : You  would 

then  come  under  the  Kent  County 
Council’s  review? Yes. 

6388.  I think  that  completes  all  the 

questions  we  want  to  ask  you.  You  are 
in  a sense  a problem  child  for  us  because 
your  main  request  is  that  you  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  us.  We  have 
had  so  to  conduct  the  proceedings  this 
afternoon  as  to  be  sure  that  we  have 
heard  your  full  case  against  us,  as  It 
were,  and  at  the  same  time  that  we  have 
sufficiently  probed  you  on  your  various 
services  so  that  we  are  in  a position  to 
consider  the  matter  from  both  angles, 
whether  you  are  excluded  from  the  area 
or  whether  you  remain  in  it.  I would 
like  you  to  be  sure  you  have  said  every- 
thing you  want  to  say. 1 think  we 

have,  Sir  John,  yes. 

6389.  If  that  is  so  and  nobody  wants 
to  say  anything  more,  then  all  that 
remains  for  me  to  d.o  is  to  thank  you 
for  your  written  evidence  and  for  your 
oral  evidence,  for  the  way  in  which. 
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you  have  presented  your  case  and  for 

the  interest  this  is  causing  us. May 

I just  on  behalf  of  my  delegation,  Sir 
John,  thank  you  and  your  colleagues 


for  the  courteous  and  considerate  way 
in  which  you  have  heard  us  and  hope 
that  you  will  be  able  to  shed  this 
problem  child  as  quickly  as  possible! 


{The  proceedings  were  terminated) 
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Present: 

♦Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.  ( Chairman ) 

Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  Sm.  Charles  Morris 

Professor  W.  J.  M.  Mackenzie  tSm  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 

* Afternoon  session  only. 

t Sir  John  Wrigley  took  the  Chair  during  the  morning  session. 

Examination  of  Witnesses 

Councillor  J.  R.  C.  Carter 

Councillor  F.  C.  Mansfield 

Councillor  E.  W.  White 

Mr.  T.  W.  Fagg 

Mr.  J.  Gaffney 

Mr.  C.  B.  A.  Turner 

Dr.  H.  B.  C.  Carter-Locke 

on  behalf  of  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  Urban  District  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


6390.  Sir  John  Wrigley : We  are  very 
glad  to  see  you  here  this  morning,  and 
we  shall  look  forward  to  having  your 
continued  assistance  in  your  oral 
evidence  as  we  have  already  had  it  in 
your  written  evidence.  Are  you  leading 

the  deputation,  Councillor  Carter? 

Councillor  Carter:  I am  leading  the 

deputation,  Sir. 

6391.  May  I just  say  we  should  like 

you  to  present  your  case  in  the  way  in 
which  you  would  like  to  present  it. 
Possibly  some  of  you  may  have  been  at 
previous  sessions  and  you  will  know 
that  there  has  become  what  has  seemed 
to  be  of  mutual  advantage,  the  estab- 
lished practice  of  suggesting  that  you 
might  like  to  make  an  opening  state- 
ment ; then  we  can  discuss  the  various 
aspects  of  it  later  on.  Would  that  suit 
you? Yes,  thank  you,  Sir. 

6392.  As  you  go  along  if  you  want  to 
put  any  of  your  colleagues  in  to  bat  it  is 

32289 


entirely  for  you  to  decide. Thank 

you,  Sir.  I will  first  of  all  introduce 
the  members  of  my  team.  We  are 
seven  in  number.  On  my  right  is  Coun- 
cillor Mansfield,  immediate  past  chair- 
man. On  his  right  is  Mr.  Gaffney,  our 
Treasurer.  On  his  right  is  Mr.  Turner, 
Deputy  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  who  is 
present  in  the  absence  of  our  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  who  is  away  sick  at  the 
moment.  On  my  immediate  left  is  our 
Clerk,  Mr.  Fagg.  On  his  left  is  Mr. 
White,  past  chairman  of  the  Public 
Health  Committee.  On  his  left  is  Dr. 
Carter-Locke,  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

Sir,  we  would  first  like  to  express  our 
appreciation  for  the  opportunity  afforded 
us  to  appear  before  the  Commission  to 
give  my  Council’s  views. 

We  come  before  you— the  Chislehurst 
and  Sidcup  U.D.C.-^with  a population 
of  88,540 ; that  means  the  third  largest 
urban  district  in  terms  of  population  of 
A 2 
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all  urban  districts  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  the  second  largest  Authority  in 
Kent. 

We  make  no  extravagant  claims.  We 
have  ,no  novel  ideas.  We  do  not  come 
m a spirit  of  complaint  or  dissatis- 
faction. 

We  believe  that  our ' case  is  'positive, 
clearly  delincd  and  well  considered.  It 
represents  the  unanimous  conclusion  of 
our  Members. 

Believing  that  a two  tier  system  of 
:aid.ministraliLO,n  iis  .best  suited  to  our 
needs,  we  seek  ito  remain  within  the 
County  of  Kent,  but  with  added 
functions* 

We  have,  perhaps,  gone  further  than 
most  Authorities  in  seeking  to  reach 
agreement*  with  our  County  Council  in 
regard  to  the  additional  powers  we  feel 
justified  in  claiming. 

I will  now  re-emphasise  two  main 
points  in  our  written  evidence. 

First,  that  we  are  opposed  to  incor- 
poration in  an  enlarged  County  of 
London.  In  our  opinion  the  Adminis- 
trative County  of  London  is  big 
enough  already  and  we  were  pleased  to 
note  that  the  London  County  Council, 
in  its  submission  to  you,  did  not  suggest 
that  its  boundaries  should  be  extended. 

Secondly,  my  Council  wishes  to  remain 
in  the  Administrative  County  of  Kent 
in  a form  of  two  tier  system  of  local 
government,  but  with  some  redistribu- 
tion of  functions  as  between  the  County 
Council  and  the  District  Council  so  as 
to  give  us  greater  responsibility  for  the 
services  in  our  own  District. 

On  'the  question  of  remaining  in 
Kent,  it  is  realised  that  reasons  based 
on  sentiment  and  tradition  may  not  in 
themselves  be  sufficient  argument 
against  change,  but  we  feel  that  we 
belong  to  Kent  and  the  desire  of  the 
inhabitants  is  something  which  I am 
sure  the  Commission  will  not  lightly 
disregard.  Pride  in  county,  town  and 
village,  is  a strong  factor  in  maintain- 
ing and  developing  a civic  sense  and 
community  spirit,  and  something  we 
wish  to  retain. 

Since  the  submission  of  our  written 
Outline  Evidence  we  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  with  the  Kent 
County  Council  the  redistribution  of 
functions  which  we  would  welcome  in 
'Yhislehurst  and  Sklcitp.  In  response 


to  the  County  Council’s  invitation  we 
submitted  specific  proposals  which  1 
will  refer  to  more  fully  in  a moment. 

Before  formulating  (these  suggestions 
the  Council  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Government’s  own  proposals  for 
greater  autonomy  for  local  authorities 
of  over  60,000  population,  as  outlined 
in  the  'White  Paper  of  May,  1957,  and 
since  modified  from  time  to  time, 
formed  a reasonable  basis  which  should 
be  applied  to  my  Council.  You  will 
be  aware  that,  in  that  White  Paper,  the 
Government  stated  that  they  were 
anxious  that  larger  responsibilities 
should  be  entrusted  to  District  Councils. 

“ These  Councils  ” it  was  said  “ arc 
necessarily  din  closer  touch  with  the 
people  they  serve  than  County  Coun- 
cils can  be,  a factor  of  particular  im- 
portance 'in  itihe  case  of  those  services 
which  intimately  affect  people’s  daily 
lives,  for  example  the  welfare,  health 
and  education  services  ”. 

The  Council  also  took  note  of  the  fact 
that  the  Government  had  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  delegation  method, 
essential  for  some  services,  was-,  the 
more  appropriate  generally,  but  that  in 
their  opinion  the  larger  borough  and 
urban  district  councils  should  have  an 
unquestioned  right  to  exercise  the 
powers  to  be  delegated. 

You,  Sir,  will  be  aware  that  when  we 
submitted  our  written  Evidence  the 
Local  Government  Bill  was  still  before 
Parliament  and  that,  in  its  enacted 
form,  the  pattern  envisaged  by  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  brought  into  force  by 
Sections  46-52  of  that  Act  in  respect 
of  personal  health  and  welfare  services 
and  education  on  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsory delegation  to  Authorities  ot 
over  60,000  population  outside  the 
Metropolitan  area.  Furthermore,  the 
Act  provides  that  those  Sections  can  be 
applied  by  Order  in  Council  to  any  part 
of  the  Metropolitan  area. 

Against  this  background,  therefore, 
our  principal  proposals  to  Kent  were  as 
follows : — 

1.  Health  and  Welfare. 

The  compulsory  delegation  of  the 
functions  under  Part  III  of  the 
National  ■ Health  Service  Act,  1 946, 
and  allied  functions  as  enumerated 
in  paragraphs  (a)  to  (e)  of  Section  46 
(I)  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 


1958. 
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2.  Town  and  Country  Planning. 

The  compulsory  delegation  of — ■ 

(a)  all  Part  lit  functions  under 
the  Town  and  Country  Planning 
Act,  1947,  except  (i)  the  control  of 
development  not  in  accordance 
with  the  Development  Plan,  and  (ii) 
control  of  mineral  development: 

( b ) under  Part  II  of  the  Act  of 
1947  the  right  to  carry  out  the  quin- 
quennial review  of  the  Town  Map 
for  the  Urban  District  and  to  sub- 
mit—whether  at  the  quinquennial 
review  or  some  other  time — pro- 
posals for  alterations  or  additions 
to  the  Plan. 

3.  Highways. 

That  the  District  Council  should  be 
enabled  to  claim  all  classified  roads 
in  the  Urban  District  which  have  not 
already  been  claimed.  (In  parentheses, 

I should  explain  that  -the  claiming  of 
these  roads  will  now  be  dealt  with 
under  the  new  Kent  County  Council 
Act,  1958,  which  came  into  force  a 
few  months  ago.) 

4.  Education. 

That  the  Council  should  seek  to 
establish  its  right  to  claim  “ Excepted 
District  ” status  should  it  so  desire. 

5.  Weights  and  Measures. 

The  Council  recorded  its  agreement 
with  the  proposal  that  these  functions 
should  be  conferred  on  local  autho- 
rities with  more  than  60,000  popula- 
tion. It  is  understood  that  these  pro- 
posals will  be  the  subject  of  a new 
Government  Bill  on  Weights  and 
Measures. 

6.  Residential  Accommodation : Old 

People  and  the  Homeless. 

The  rposshbility  of  delegation  or  con- 
ferment of  certain  other  functions  now 
exercised  by  the  County  Council  rela- 
ting to  residential  accommodation  for 
old  people  in  need  of  care  and  atten- 
tion and  temporary  accommodation 
for  persons  in  urgent  need  should  be 
further  explored  in  consultation  with 
the  County  Council. 

These  proposals  were  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  Kent  County  Council  and, 
in  the  subsequent  Statement _ containing 
their  considered  reply,  they  said : — 

“ The  County  Council  welcomes  the 
proposals  of  the  Chislehurst  and 


Sidcup  Urban  District  Council  and, 
with  the  Urban  District  Council  com- 
mends them,  as  noted  in  this  State- 
ment, to  the  Commission,  particularly 
if,  on  the  basis  of  this  Statement,  they 
can  be  applied  as  a pattern  for  North- 
West  Kent  ”, 

It  will  be  realised  from  what  I have 
said  that  my  Council  feel  that  some  local 
government  functions  ought  to  be  plan- 
ned and  co-ordinated  over  an  area  wider 
than  the  Urban  District,  but  that  we  are 
competent  and  willing  • to  shoulder 
greater  responsibility  for  some  services, 
the  administration  of  which,  in  our  view, 
should  be  brought  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  people  for  whom  those  services 
are  provided.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  the  success  of  any  scheme  of  dele- 
gation depends  as  much  on  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  operated  as  on  the  terms 
of  any  Deed  or  Agreement  and  we  think 
it  essential  that  the  -maximum  freedom 
of  action  should  be  allowed  to  carry  out 
the  detailed  administration  of  the 
services  concerned. 


Perhaps  I might  quote  you  an  example 
of  what  it  means  to  a district  council 
such  as  ours  to  be  given  the  opportunity 
of  administering  a service  which  was 
formerly  the  responsibility  of  the  County 
Council.  In  April  of  last  year  we 
became  an  autonomous  library  autho- 
rity. The  outstanding  feature  of  the  first 
year  of  the  Council’s  new  responsibility 
has  been  the  keen  interest  taken  by 
Members  of  the  Council  in  the  local 
library  service  and  a patent  desire  to 
extend  it  and  improve  its  efficiency.  In 
fact  a number  of  measures  have  already 
been  put  into  force. 

In  connection  with  the  Memoranda  of 
Evidence  submitted  by  various  Govern- 
ment Departments,  my  Council  do  not 
wish  to  make  any  comment,  except  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port that  new  and  larger  highway  autho- 
rities covering  groups  of  existing  local 
authority  areas  should  be  set  up.  My 
Council  are  not  in  favour  of  this  pro- 
posal and  feel  that  the  necessary  co- 
ordination of  the  admitted  problems 
relating  to  roads  and  traffic  throughout 
this  area  ought  to  be  capable  of  co- 
ordination by  the  Minister  and  his  Divi- 
sional Road  Engineers  on  a similar  basis 
to  the  existing  arrangements. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Chairman,  I hope 
that  this  Statement  has  amplified  and 
brought  up-to-date,  our  previous  written 
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Evidence  and  has  given  you  a clear 
indication  of  my  Council’s  views. 

■We  shall  be  pleased  and  happy  to 
answer  any  questions. 

6393.  Thank  you  very  much,  Coun- 
cillor Carter.  I ithink  that  statement 
amplifies  what  you  have  said  in  your 
original  evidence  on  the  constructive 
proposals.  The  main  body  of  your 
original  evidence  was,  quite  properly, 
rather  a factual  account  of  what  was 
done  at  the  present  time,  and  we  thought 
as  we  looked  at  your  conclusions  that 
they  were  perhaps  a little  concise,  but 
you  have  amplified  them  .this  'morning 
and  we  are  getting  a picture  of  what  it 
is  you  really  want. 

You  will  understand  from  having  read 
the  evidence  of  other  authorities  in  Kent 
that  we  are  receiving  from  Kent  what 
I might  call  rather  a multiplicity  of 
counsel.  There  are  some  who  desire  to 
be  a county  borough  or,  as  they  have 
subsequently  defined  it,  a most  purpose 
authority ; there  are  others  who  have 
suggested  a recasting  of  county  boun- 
daries and  the  creation  of  a joint  hoard 
for  what  is  roughly  North  West  Kent. 
Now  let  us  be  quite  clear.  You  from 
your  evidence  and  your  statement  do 
not  wish  either  of  those  two  things  to 
happen?  You  do  not  wish  the  County 
of  Kent  to  be  divided,  I understand? 
—No,  Sir. 

6394.  Although  you  are  asking  for 
more  powers  you  are  not,  as  I under- 
stand it,  asking  for  something  that  can 
be  called  a most  purpose  authority  in 

your  own  right? No,  Sir  ; we  are 

asking  for  added  functions. 

6395.  You  are  asking  for  added  func- 

tions, hut  this  is  the  general  point  I want 
to  establish:  some  of  the  authorities 
have  said,  “ Let  us  have  a clean  statu- 
tory transfer  of  the  responsibility  for 
certain  of  the  major  services  ”,  of  which 
perhaps  the  most  important  are  educa- 
tion, personal  health,  welfare  and  child- 
ren, the  administration  of  town  plan- 
ning as  distinct  from  the  making  of  the 
plan,  and  highways.  As  I understand 
it  from  what  you  have  said  this  morning 
you  are  asking  for  in  general  extended 
powers  of  delegation,  under  which  the 
statutory  responsibility  for  these  services 
would  still  remain  with  the  county  coun- 
cil and,  .perhaps  equally  important, 
finance  of  them  would  be  spread  on  a 
•miinty  basis. -You  have  correctly  tn- 
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terpreted  our  view,  Sir.  Our  theme 
throughout  would  be  compulsory  dele- 
gation. 

Sir  John  Wrigley.  Yes,  I thought  so. 
May  we  now  proceed  to  run  through 
some  of  the  major  individual  services 
and  see  where  we  stand  when  we  get 
down  to  analysing  them  in  detail? 
Perhaps  we  can  begin  with  education. 

€396.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  I wonder 
if  we  could  plunge  right  into  a main 
question  straight  away.  In  your  state- 
ment, Councillor  Carter,  I think  you  said 
that  the  council  should  seek  ito  establish 
its  right  to  claim  excepted  district  status 
should  it  so  desire.  Are  you  in  sonic 
doubts  as  to  whether  you  would  desire 
to  do  that?  I suppose  the  alternative 
would  be  to  remain  in  the  existing 
division,  or  something  like  the  existing 
division,  with' a good  deal  of  control 
over  the  appointment  of  divisional 
council  members  in  the  different  districts. 

As  regards  that,  we  at  present 

have  divisional  arrangements  with 
Orpington.  Now,  we  do  not  know 
what  Orpington  may  wish  to  do  in 
the  future.  We  must  say  that  by  and 
large  the  divisional  administration  has 
operated  extremely  well  in  the  past,  but 
of  course  Orpington  might  well  in  the 
future  decide  that  for  some  reasons  of 
their  own  they  wish  to  become  an 
excepted  district,  and  then  we  would 
have  to  follow  suit.  That  is  the  first 
point  to  make,  I think. 

6397.  That  you  do  not  know  what 
Orpington  will  want?-” — We  do  not 
know  what  Orpington  will  want.  It  is 
conceivable  that  other  circumstances  in 
the  future  may  lead  us  to  wish  to  become 
an  excepted  district,  but  we  do  not  wish 
to  make  a point  of  that  at  the  present 
time. 

6398.  Could  we  just  look  at  the  facts 
which  you  have  to  face  in  making  xip 
your  mind  and  which  Orpington  will 
have  to  face  in  making  up  its  mind  about 
this?  Has  the  division— that  is  to  say, 
your  district  and  Orpington— become  a 
very  integrated  area  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  provision  of  schools?  Is 
there  much  criss-crossing  of  children? 

Yes,  indeed,  Sir,  because  Orpington 

has  no  boys’  grammar  school.  We  have 
in  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  three  grammar 
schools,  a boys’,  a girls’  and  a Roman 
Catholic  grammar  school  for  boys- — 
three.  Orpington  has  a newly  establisTi  ed 
girls’  grammar  school  which  is  just  *get~ 
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ting  on  its  feet,  but  apart  from  that  it 
has  no  grammar  school';  so  we  are  in  a 
privileged  position  in  the  partnership. 
We  have  49  schools;  there  are  29  in 
Orpington.  So  we  are  on  a more 
favoured  basis  in  the  partnership. 

6399.  In  other  words  you  receive  a 
good  number  of  children  from  Orpington 

in  your  schools? We  do,  particularly 

in  the  boys’  grammar  schools. 

6400.  In  the  grammar  schools  gener- 
ally, I think? Yes,  Sir. 

6401.  Could  you  give  an  indication  of 

the  numbers?  Do  you  suppose  that  per- 
haps thirty  or  forty  per  cent  or  so  come 
to  your  grammar  schools  from  Orping- 
ton?  On  page  3 of  our  written  evi- 

dence we  have  the  child  population  in 
Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  as  compared  with 
the  whole  division,  the  whole  division 
having  27,250  children  and  Chislehurst 
and  Sidcup  16,700,  figures  representing 
the  number  of  children  attending  schools 
in  the  division  and  in  the  Chislehurst  and 
Sidcup  Urban  District. 

6402.  The  figures  give  not  your  chil- 
dren but  the  children  attending  your 

schools? The  children  attending  oui 

schools. 

6403.  So  that  there  is  a very  substan- 

tial attendance  at  your  schools,  especially 
in  grammar  schools? Yes,  Sir. 

6404.  Could  you  just  remind  us  of  the 

technical  school  position? We  have 

a boys’  technical  and  a girls’  technical 
school  in  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup.  Orping- 
ton have  no  technical  school. 

6405.  So  again  you  receive?— — Again 
we  receive. 

6406.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  say  that 

at  any  rate  initially  there  would  Teally  be 
quite  an  upset  if  the  two  districts  became 
excepted  districts  and  no  longer  func- 
tioned as  a divisional  executive? 1 

can  see  Orpington’s  problem.  I think  it 
is  perhaps  a question  which  might  better 
be  directed  to  Orpington  tomorrow,  but 
one  can  see  that  Orpington  perhaps  feel 
that  they  require  certain  facilities  which 
they  have  not  got.  It  all  comes  about 
from  the  fact  that  our  district  developed 
that  much  more  quickly  than  Orpington. 
Orpington  is  rather  more  rural  in  many 
respects  and  has  developed  later,  and 
that  is  why  the  problem  arises  as  to 
schools  in  their  district. 

6407.  In  parentheses,  I suppose  you 
have  got  a very  large  number  of  new 
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schools  for  various  reasons? >We  have 

a tremendous  number  of  new  schools. 

I doubt  whether  there  is  any  district  that 
has  had  more  new  schools  built  within 
a short  period  than  we  have  had  since 
the  war — 29  new  schools  since  the  war. 

6408.  Have  you  any  surviving  old 

schools  at  all? Old  school  buildings? 

6409.  I meant  buildings,  yes. Oh, 

yes,  we  have  some  getting  on  for  one 
hundred  years-  old,  some  of  the  old 
primary  schools. 

6410.  But  a very  large  number  of  pri- 
mary schools  are  new7 Oh,  yes,  be- 

cause we  have  two  very  big  estates ; the 
two  L.C.C.  estates  at  Mottingham  and 
St.  Paul’s  Cray  both  come  within  our 
district  and  they  had  to  be  provided  with 
new  schools  when  the  estates  were  built. 

6411.  And  the  grammar  schools  are 
all  maintained  schools,  county  schools, 
except  the  Roman  Catholic  school,  are 

they? Except  the  Roman  Catholic, 

yes. 

6412.  And  would  some  of  the  gram- 
mar schools  have  new  buildings? The 

girls’  is  pre-war ; the  boys’  is  post-war. 

6413.  But  only  just  pre-war? 

Well,  it  would  be  about  twenty-five  years 
old,  the  girls’  grammar  school. 

6414.  At  present  there  is  quite  a bit 
of  integration  in  schools— is  there  not? 
Yes. 

6415.  What  would  be  your  reasons  at 
bottom  for  being  favourable  to  the  idea 
of  splitting  the  division  and  becoming 

an  excepted  district? Well,  Sir,  it  is 

rather  difficult  to  answer  that  question 
at  the  moment,  because  we  are  asking 
for  the  right  to  become  an  excepted  dis- 
trict at  a future  time.  One  reason  is  be- 
cause of  what  Orpington  might  do. 
Generally  I would  say  we  wish  to  stake 
a claim.  We  have  no  real  reason  at  the 
moment,  no  strong  reason,  for  asking  to 
become  an  excepted  district,  but  we  feel 
that  on  the  basis  of  our  policy  and  our 
administration,  the  number  of  schools 
in  our  district,  we  ought  to  have  that 
right  to  become  an  excepted  district, 
should  we  so  desire.  But  I cannot  say 
we  have  any  specific  reason,  not  _ a 
reason  which  is  .the  cause  of  dissatis- 
faction, which  leads  us  at  the  present 
moment  to  want  to  .become  excepted 
now. 

6416.  I think  that  is  quite  fair,  and  a 

perfectly  clear  reply,  and  you  are  quite 
happy  to  leave  it  at  that? Yes. 
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6417.  Thank  you.  Could  we  have  a 
word  or  two  about  further  education? 

We  are  extremely  fortunate  in  the 

further  education  services  we  have  in 
our  district.  We  have  an  adult  educa- 
tion centre  situated  in  Lamorbey  Park. 
We  have  a school  of  art  in  our  district 
— that  is  not  necessarily  further  educa- 
tion but  it  might  lead  to  it.  Technical 
Institutes  we  have  none.  There  is  a 
technical  college  at  Dartford  and  a 
newly  established  one  at  Bromley  close 
by.  There  is  a wonderful  range  of 
evening  institutes  held  in  six  different 
schools  in  our  district,  to  which  I think 
something  like  one  thousand  people 
come  to  various  classes. 

6418.  These  are  all  provided  by  the 
county?  The  adult  education  centre  is 

provided  by  the  county? Yes,  by  the 

county. 

6419.  And  all  the  other  institutions 

you  have  referred  to? Yes. 

6420.  Do  your  technical  students 
divide  themselves  between  Dartford  and 
Bromley,  or  do  they  go  predominantly 

to  Dartford? It  is  a question  of  the 

geography.  You  see,  we  are  rather 
widely  scattered.  Those  who  live  in 
Chislehurst  tend  to  go  to  the  Bromley 
institute,  but  I should  say  the  greater 
number  would  go  to  Dartford  because 
the  weight  of  the  population  in  our  dis- 
trict is  on  the  Dartford  side,  and  of 
course  Dartford  is  a much  older  col- 
lege ; Bromley  is  a recently  established 
one. 

6421.  Thank  you  very  much.  Might  I 
just  ask  one  other  question?  You  know 
that  the  county  in  their  evidence  attach 
a good  deal  of  importance  to  the  advan- 
tages of  being  one  of  the  larger 
authorities,  and  they  talk  in  particular 
a good  deal  about  the  specialist 
staff,  and  so  on.  You  would  suppose 
that  any  changes  that  you  wanted  to 
have  in  the  system  of  administration 
would  not  affect  the  use  of  the  county’s 

specialist  staff,  would  you,  or  not? 

Oh,  no,  Sir.  We  would  still  wish  to  draw 
upon  them,  and  we  should  value  all  the 
assistance  we  could  obtain  from  the 
county’s  specialist  staff. 

6422.  When  you  look  for  greater  dele- 
gated powers  you  are  really  thinking 
primarily  of  the  day-to-day  running  of 
schools,  parents’  interest,  all  that  sort 
of  thing?— — Yes,  the  .personal  side.  As 
an  illustration,  the  'kind  of  problem  that 


arises  when  one  parent  wants  to  take 
a child  from  one  school  and  put  it  »n 
another.  That  is  the  kind  of  problem 
that  could  best  be  dealt  with  locally » 
because  it  is  personal. 

6423.  You  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  get  what  you  want  without  interfering 
with  the  advantages  to  be  gained  frorn 
the  use  of  'the  county’s  specialist  stall? 
Yes,  certainly. 

6424.  And  you  would  wish  that?— - 
Yes,  certainly. 

6425.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Have  you 
thought  what  precisely  it  is  that  you 
want  in  the  way  of  additional  powers  of 
delegation  that  you  have  not  got  under 
the  divisional  executive  at  the  present 
time?  And  have  you  considered  what 
variations  in  existing  arrangements  you 

would  really  want? In  answer  to 

that  question  I .think  it  best  to  draw 
your  attention  to  paragraph  19,  Ministry 
of  Education  Circular  No._  344  of  17th 
December,  1958.  That  circular  says : 

“ Once  estimates  have  been 
approved  particular  items  should  not 
have  ,to  be  submitted  before  expendi- 
ture is  incurred.  The  Council  of  the 
excepted  district  should  be  free  to 
spend  up  to  the  total  amount 
approved  under  each  of  the  mayi 
heads  of  account.” 

Now  we  feel  that  something  like  that 
in  an  extended  form  might  well  be  of 
advantage.  The  divisional  executive  at 
the  moment  is  not  a policy-making 
body,  and  the  members  feel  that  they 
are  doing  very  little.  It  is  nice  and 
pleasant  to  come  along  once  every  two 
months  to  meet  for  half  an  hour  and  to 
approve  what  has  been  dealt  with  in 
the  committees,  but  we  do  not  feel  that 
we  are  having  very  great  powers  and  we 
feel  that  the  county  might  in  the  kind 
of  way  envisaged  by  this  circular  invest 
us  with  a greater  sense  of  responsibility. 

6426.  But  do  you  not  now  proceed  on 
■the  basis  of  making  estimates  in  advance 
and  having  them  approved  by  the  county 

council? Yes,  Sir,  we  have  a special 

meeting  once  a year  to  consider  esti- 
mates. We  send  those  estimates  forward 
to  the  county.  And  about  two  months 
.afterwards  we  have  a list  presented  to 
us  at  our  meeting  showing  what  has  been 
allowed  and  what  has  not  been  .allowed. 
We  find  a great  deal  of  the  time  we 
have  taken  up  in  considering  items  and 
putting  them  in  has  been  abortive  hc- 
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cause  our  ideas  have  not  been  approved 
by  the  county,  the  county  being  the 
policy-making  body. 

6427.  But  would  you  not  still  be  in 

roughly  the  same  position  in  the  sense 
that  what  has  to  be  done  there  is  that 
you  make  the  estimates  and  the  county 
council  approve  them?  You  still  con- 
template that  that  'machinery  must  in- 
evitably remain  in  the  service  which  is 
financed  by  the  county  council.  Apart 
from  possibly  getting  improvement  in  the 
machinery  I do  not  see  quite  what  differ- 
ence your  now  proposal  makes. We 

must  accept  the  fact  that  the  county  will 
continue  the  financial  control  over  educa- 
tion ; that  must  be  so.  But  we  feel  that 
they  might  delegate  a little  of  that  con- 
trol under  certain  heads  and  give  us  free- 
dom to  choose  within  certain  limits.  It 
is  difficult  to  give  an  illustration  of  that, 
It  is  not  a major  point  we  are  making, 
because  generally  speaking  we  are  satis- 
fied with  the  divisional  arrangements,  but 
we  feel  that  perhaps  in  that  direction  the 
position  could  be  improved  and  that  dis- 
cussions with  the  county  could  probably 
bring  it  about. 

6428.  You  are  really  asking  for  more 
flexible  machinery  and  not  any  basic 

change  in  ithe  arrangements? Yes,  Sir, 

a little  more  flexibility  within  the  spirit 
of  paragraph  19  referred  to. 

6429.  On  this  question  of  the  area,  I 

must  not  .anticipate  any  discussion  with 
Orpington  tomorrow,  but  do  I under- 
stand your  point  of  view  is  that  you  are 
happy  with  the  .marriage  at  the  present 
time,  the  marriage  between  yourselves 
and  Orpington? Yes,  Sir. 

6430.  But  quite  frankly  you  know  from 

the  Orpington  evidence  that  they  are  ask- 
ing for  something  else  which  we  will  have 
Id  discuss  with  them  tomorrow.  Is  what 
you  are  saying  this : “ Wc  would  be 
happy  to  maintain  our  position  with 
Orpington.  If  they  wish  lo  break  away 
and  do  break  away  for  some  other 
reasons,  then  looking  at  the  surrounding 
geography,  under'  which  we  have  as 
neighbours  Bexley  and  Bromley  which 
are  already  excepted  districts,  there  is  no 
other  feasible  solution  in  our  view  than 
for  us  to  be  excepted  too,  because  there 
is  nobody  else  with  whom  we  couikl  con- 
veniently be  linked.” Yes,  quite.  Sir. 

That  is  exactly  the  position. 

Sir  John  Wrigley:  Coiulld  we  pass  on 
to  the  pensonal  health  services? 
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643 1 . Professor  Mackenzie : The  writ- 
ten evidence  that  you  presented  gave  a 
very  useful  summary  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion about  personal  health  and  welfare 
services,  including  of  course  the  county 
services  as  well  .as  your  own.  If  you  do 
mot  mind  I think  it  would  probably  be 
helpful  to  run  through  that  even  Ihough 
there  is  some  repetition,  because  of 
course  the  point  iat  issue  here  is  whether 
the  defects  you  see  in  (the  present  set-Uip 
would  be  adequately  cowered  'by  the  rather 
limited  .proposals  you  have  made  in  your 
statement  this  morning.  Some  of  this 
may  involve  the  M.O.H.  or  other  people, 
so  if  you  prefer  to  pass  the  questions  to 
someone  else,  do  that  please.  Could  I 
start  with  .the  existing  set-up?  As  I 
understand  it  Dr.  Carler-I.ocke  is  medical 
officer  of  health  to  Chislehursl  and  Sid- 
cup  and,  I think,  to  one,  or  is  it  two, 

other  authorities? Bromley  and 

Orpington,  Sir. 

6432.  And  he  is  not  the  o dicer  of  the 

county? Dr.  Cartcr-Locke  : I think 

1 ought:  to  butt  in  here,  Sir.  I am  actually 
working  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  my 
time  for  the  Kent  Education  Committee 
on  school  work  in  Bromley ; otherwise 
the  statement  is  quite  correct. 

6433.  And  a Kent  Health  Area  which 
includes  Chistehurst  and  Sidcup  with 

what  other  districts? Orpington, 

Pcnge,  Beckenham  and  Bromley,  Sir. 

6434.  Biased  on  Bromley,  is  it? No, 

the  headquarters  of  the  office  of  fha 
county  council  are  actually  in  Sidcup. 

6435.  And  there  is  a county  area  medi- 
cal odicer  Who  is  actually  in  Sidcup? 

His  office  is  in  Sidcup  ; that  .is  area 

No.  7.  There  is  also  area  No.  6 which 
he  also  administers  on  behalf  of  the 
county  council  and  that  includes  such 
districts  as  Bexley. 

6436.  And  there  is  a central  office  for 

the  No.  6 area,  .is  there? 1 do  not 

know  that. 

6437.  If  one  (Maks  of  personal  health 

and  welfare  services  .at  the  moment  the 
responsibilities  of  Cihislchurst  and  Sidcup 
arc  very  , limited.  You  mentioned  health 
education,  of  which  T lake  ,i't  you  are 
doing  a certain  amount? Yes. 

6438.  Have  you  any  welfare  activities? 
Is  there  a welfare  officer  in  the  housing 

department? Councillor  White. : We 

feel  with  regard  to  health  education,  Sir, 
that  'the  responsibility  is  so  divided  it 
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does  not  give  us  the  opportunity  of  de- 
veloping to  the  fullest  possible  extent, 
and  we  reach  a situation  where  -we  find 
our  authority  ceases  and  we  wo-uld  there- 
fore in  our  view  prefer  to  implement 
this  fully. 

6439.  I will  come  to  the  implications 
of  that.  I was  just  asking  at  the 
moment  whether  there  was  anything 
else  directly  administered  by  Chislehurst 
which  you  could  call  a welfare  service, 
housing  welfare,  old  people’s  welfare ; 
what  sort  of  things  do  you  do  in  these 

fields? The  question  of  developing 

old  people’s  homes,  looking  after  their 
welfare  in  that  regard — indeed  we  as  a 
council  want  to  extend  this  possibility 
to  deal  with  what  we  call  category  two. 
We  are  very  anxious  and  have  already 
started  in  conjunction  with  the  Kent 
County  Council  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  provision  of  old  people’s  homes. 
As  a result  of  dealing  with  that  problem 
we  have  run  into  another  problem,  that 
of  the  aged  people  who  are  not  quite  so 
fit  and  whom  we  now  consider  to  be 
category  2,  and  we  hope  by  discussion 
with  Kent  to  develop  this  situation.  But 
we  do  feel  if  we  had  more  control  and 
could  make  decisions  ourselves  it  would 
speed  up  the  development  of  this  service 
which  is  so  very  important. 

6440.  But  you  have  not  at  the 

moment  yourselves  done  what  some 
-authorities  have  done  under  housing 
powers — developed  what  are  in  effect 
not  old  people’s  hostels  but  old  people’s 
homes,  dwellings,  with  a resident  care- 
taker?  Yes,  we  have  done  that. 

6441 . You  are  in  fact  moving  into  the 

welfare  field  already  under  your  hous- 
ing powers? Councillor  Carter : We 

are  very  advanced  in  that  direction. 
Perhaps  I could  ask  our  Clerk  to  speak 
on  that. — Mr.  Fagg : I think  I should 
say  that  the  council  takes  a pride  that 
it  was  fairly  early  in  the  field  in  this 
particular  aspect.  True,  we  have  no 
officer  under  the  housing  management 
side  devoted  to  welfare  as  such.  We 
started  off  like  most  authorities  doing 
the  normal  housing  authority’s  job  and 
building  houses  for  the  perfectly  fit,  but 
then  it  became  apparent  to  the  council 
that  there  was  a need  for  houses  for 
those  who  were  less  able  to  cope.  The 
council  felt  this  was  a thing  which 
should  be  done  on  a sort  of  tripartite 
arrangement.  We  had  within  the  dis- 


trict a very  active  and  flourishing 
housing  society  which  had  embarked, 
with  financial  assistance  from  my 
council,  on  converting  an  old  Victorian 
house  into  an  old  people’s  home.  The 
second  thing  is  the  council  are  now 
acquiring  a number  of  old  people’s 
homes ; they  have  already  finished  two. 

We  finance  them,  we  buy  them,  we  pay 
the  full  cost  of  conversion.  We  have 
applied  to  the  county  council  and  they 
have  been  most  helpful  in  giving  us  the 
welfare  grant  of  £30  per  unit.  We  have 
an  agreement  with  our  housing  society 
and  they  deal  with  the  day-to-day  man- 
agement and  we  pass  on  to  them  the 
grant  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  the  wel- 
fare services.  My  council  take  the  view 
that  the  care  of  old  people  is  so  per- 
sonal and  needs  not  only  the  statutory 
agencies  which  we  as  officers  can  give, 
but  it  needs  something  more — that  is, 
the  very  best  voluntary  help  linked  wi  th 
the  local  society,  and  we  feel  we  get  the 
best  of  all  worlds  by  using  this  three 
cornered  way.  There  is  a house  mother 
in  each  house. 

6442.  The  house  mother  is  an  em- 

ployee of  the  voluntary  body,  and  not 
of  the  council? That  is  so. 

6443.  Since  we  are  on  that,  pursuing 

it  a little  further,  point  6 in  your  state- 
ment, Councillor  Carter,  did  refer  to 
this  fairly  specifically — residential 

accommodation : old  people  and  the 
homeless — and  the  possibility  of  delega- 
tion or  conferment  of  certain  other  func- 
tions. Would  you  like  to  elaborate  that? 

It  sounds  as  if  this  arrangement  is  work- 
ing fairly  well  at  the  moment,  but  you 
were  suggesting  that  you  needed  more 
liberty  of  action  in  this  field. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Would  you  par- 
ticularly say  whether  you  want  in  this 
matter  there  to  be  greater  delegation,  to 
the  area  committee  or  whether  you  want 
in  this  case  the  delegation  to  be  to  the 

individual  urban  district  council? 

What  the  council  feel  tjhey  have  done  so 
far  is  to  deal  with  the  physically  fit  in 
the  group  of  old  people,  and  those 
needing  some  little  help.  They  are  then 
faced  with  the  question  of  those  who 
need  more  help  short  of  hospital  accom- 
modation and  short  of  full  care  and 
attention  given  by  the  county  council. 
What  my  council  feel  is  that  if  there  were 
greater  control  for  the  district  council, 
using  that  voluntary  society,  in  a 
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partnership,  it  would  be  easier  to  deal 
with  the  transfer  of  old  people,  as  they 
progressively  need  greater  care  and 
attention,  to  a type  of  suitable  accom- 
modation— in  other  words,  to  transfer 
them  from  bed-recessed  flats  into  the 
type  of  house  we  are  now  providing 
and  beyond  that  to  where  they  can  get 
more  care  and  attention,  rather  than 
moving  them  from  one  authority’s  con- 
trol to  another  authority’s  control.  And 
we  got  the  impression  that  the  county 
council  might  not  be  averse  to  looking 
into  this  problem  with  certain  safe- 
guards to  themselves.  It  is  the  stage 
beyond,  where  they  need  rather  more 
care  and  attention  than  is  afforded  in 
premises  under  our  control,  but  if  they 
were  dealt  with  by  arrangement  with 
the  county  council  and  the  district 
council,  using  the  housing  society,  we 
could  more  easily  transfer  people  to 
accommodation  more  fitting  to  their 
needs. 

6444.  Professor  Mackenzie-.  Does  this 
mean  you  would  like  to  have  delegated 
responsibility  for  the  one  old  people’s 
home  which  is  in  the  area,  and  that  if 
you  have  that  you  would  be  prepared  to 
administer  that  not  only  on  your  behalf 

but  on  behalf  of  other  districts? 

Yes. 

6445.  And  I suppose  also  power  to 
create  other  homes  of  the  same  type? 
Yes. 

6446.  Within  some  general  scheme 

designed  by  the  county  and  financed  by 
the  county? That  is  so. 

6447.  Yes,  I think  that  is  clear.  Per- 

haps while  we  aTe  on  this  we  might  take 
the  related  point  of  responsibility  for 
homeless  people.  Is  this  a substantial 
problem  in  the  area?  Do  you  in  fact 
find  any  appreciable  number  of  people 
displaced  from  the  L.C.C.  estates  or 
from  your  own  housing  estates  for  non- 
payment of  rent? Councillor  White-. 

We  do  find  there  are  some  displacements 
and  obviously,  however  small  the  num- 
ber, it  is  a .problem.  I would  not  say 
that  the  number  is  very  large,  but  it  is 
a problem  that  arises,  shall  we  say, 
almost  monthly,  and  there  is  a great  deal 
of  difficulty  in  dealing  with  this  type  of 
person.  If  I may  say  so,  the  county 
arrangements  which  exist  are  hardly 
adequate,  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
problem  is  almost  always  pushed  back 
to  district  council  level.  We  feel  that  if 
in  some  way  we  could  have  authority  in 
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this  connection,  because  the  problem  is 
so  personal,  we  might  be  better  able  to 
deal  with  it. 

6448.  But  at  the  moment  if  there  is 

some  homeless  person  in  your  area  the 
responsibility  goes  straight  to  the 
county? Yes. 

6449.  Is  there  a county  welfare  officer? 

At  Sidcup. — Councillor  Carter:  It 

is  a half  mile  from  our  own  office  and 
that  causes  a little  confusion  because 
some  enquiries  go  to  the  wrong  office. 
Another  point  arising  out  of  your 
question  is  that  when  the  homeless 
people  are  taken  to  West  Mailing  it  fre- 
quently means  a division  within  the 
family.  The  mother  and  children  are 
taken  a long  way  away  and  the  father 
has  to  remain  in  temporary  accommoda- 
tion within  the  district  for  reasons  of 
employment,  and  that  is  the  cause  of 
trouble. 

6450.  But  you  do  not  at  the  moment 

as  housing  authorities  provide  any  tran- 
sitional accommodation? Councillor 

White:  We  have  looked  at  this  prob- 
lem, Sir,  and  we  are  attempting  to  pro- 
vide our  own  half-way  houses  to  deal 
with  this  problem.  The  decision  of  the 
council  is  such  that  we  are  looking 
around  now  for  suitable  properties  to 
purchase  in  order  to  provide  this  service. 

6451.  So  that  you  would  in  fact  do 
this  under  your  existing  housing  powers? 
If  you  had  unsatisfactory  tenants  or 
tenants  falling  behind  with  the  rent  you 
would  have  your  own  half-way  houses 
and  transfer  your  unsatisfactory  tenants 
to  them.  Is  this  the  scheme — they 
would  not  become  homeless  but  remain 

your  tenants  throughout? That  is 

true,  'but  I can  say  this.  It  may  seem 
strange  but  we  have  very  few  had 
tenants. 

6452.  Well,  I think  that  is  dear.  Now 
coming  back  to  health  services,  this 
question  of  health  education  is  very 
much  a matter  of  liaison  between  health 
education  and  county  clinics  of  various 
types  as  well  as  the  domiciliary  health 
services.  I wonder  if  you  could  explain 
quite  briefly  what  the  position  is  about 
clinics  and  domiciliary  health  services 

at  the  moment. Dr.  Carter-Locke: 

Of  course  the  county  do  various  things 
in  the  district.  There  is  the  school  health 
service  and  the  national  health  services 
and  health  visitors,  and  a whole  list  of 
them. 
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6553.  Yes,  quite. And  then  there 

are  the  services  under  the  _ National 
Assistance  Act  which  are  again  largely 
dealing  with  elderly  .people,  and  welfare 
of  the  blind. 

6454.  Handicapped  persons  generally? 

Yes.  They  deal  with  the  nurseries 

and  child  minders.  I think  that  is 
largely  the  major  service. 

6455.  Is  the  district  reasonably  self- 
contained  for  these  services?  I do  not 
know  how  far  it  is  fair  to  ask  you 
because  these  are  not  your  services,  but 
do  you  feel  there  is  much  overlap,  that 
in  fact  for  some  purposes  your  people 
go  to  Bromley  or  to  Bexley  for  clinics, 
or  is  this  more  or  less  a self-contained 

area? 1 think  it  is  more  or  less  self- 

contained,  Sir.  I have  never  had  any 
complaints  from  people  not  knowing 
where  they  should  go.  If  there  were 
complaints  about  the  health  services  they 
would  very  definitely  come  to  me  first. 

6456.  They  come  to  your  office  and 

not  to  the  county  area  office? That 

is  the  usual  thing,  but  of  course  I do 
not  know  the  people  who  go-  to  the 
county.  I know  a lot  come  to  us. 

6457.  And  they  are  referred  on  to 

Sidcup? Yes. — Councillor  Carter  : 

There  are  clinics  at  seven  addresses  in 
our  district.  Sir. 

6458.  Yes,  ibut  there  is  no  exchange 
of  personnel  between  your  health 
department  and  these  clinics?  They  are 
provided  entirely  by  county  people,  and 
there  is  no  duplication,  and  there  are  no 
doctors  who  serve  .both  you  and  the 

county  in  the  clinics? Dr.  Carter- 

Locke : No,  Sir. 

6459.  So  at  the  moment  any  liaison 

is  on  a purely  personal  basis? 

Absolutely. 

6460.  Could  you  just  explain  a little 

more  fully  in  this  connection  what 
would  be  implied  .by  Part  I of  your 
evidence,  compulsory  delegation  of  the 
functions  under  Part  III  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Act?  This  was  the  first 
point  made  in  your  statement  this  morn- 
ting.  What  effects  are  you  expecting 
this  to  have  on  the  situation  of  domi- 
ciliary health  services? Councillor 

White : We  think  their  administration 
will  be  greatly  improved.  We  feel 
we  have  not  the  whole  picture,  we  have 
not  enough  knowledge  of  what  is  going 
on.  The  people  in  our  district  come 
to  us  wanting  us  to  answer  their  ques- 


tions and  deal  with  these  matters,  and 
the  mere  fact  that  we  have  no  control 
over  these  issues  means  we  are  unable 
to  assist  them.  We  feel  with  compul- 
sory delegation  the  responsibility  would 
be  where  it  should  be,  and  we  would 
then  be  in  a position  to  improve  the 
services. 

6461.  This  would  mean  that  admin- 
istrative responsibility  for  these  services 
would  rest  with  your  council  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  county  and  presumably 
that  the  district  medical  officer  would 
partly  become  a servant  of  the  county 
in  respect  of  the  delegated  services, 
partly  a servant  of  the  district  as  at 
present  in  respect  of  the  environmental 
services.  Is  that  the  picture  you  are 

working  towards  ? Y es . — Co  uncillo  r 

Carter : It  would  prevent  overlapping. 
There  would  then  be  one  health  office 
instead  of  two.  It  would  give  less  rise 
to  inconvenience  to  members  of  the 
public.  Members  of  the  public  tend  to 
look  to  their  local  town  hall  to  answer 
any  personal  problems,  whether  it  is  a 
question  of  rent  restriction  or  any  wel- 
fare needs,  and  I think  they  would  look 
to  us  over  health  matters. 

6462.  Sir  John  Wrigley : This  would 

mean  the  elimination  of  the  area  health 
committee  and  presumably  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  county’s  area  health  officer, 
because  the  delegation  would  lead,  as  _ I 
understand  it,  to  the  district  council, 
whose  own  medical  officer  would  pre- 
sumably become  the  chief  functioning 
medical  officer  in  the  district.  Would 
it  not  carry  that  with  it?  I am  just  try- 
ing to  see  where  we  go. Councillor 

White:  It  means  this,  that  we  could 
co-ordinate  environmental  health  ser- 
vices with  the  Part  III  services  and 
indeed  with  the  school  medical  services. 
The  situation  at  the  moment  is  we  have 
no  control  over  the  school  medical  ser- 
vice and  if  we  did  have  this  delegation 
we  could  co-ordinate  the  whole  of  the 
services  under  the  one  medical  officer. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  have  a full  time 
medical  officer  in  our  own  district, 

6463.  Professor  Mackenzie:  Of  course 
one  is  apt  to  find  the  opposite  com- 
plaint, that  the  medical  officer  has  a 
divided  loyalty,  that  there  is  a confu- 
sion of  responsibility,  and  one  gets  a 
request  not  for  delegation  but  for  the 
direct  conferment  of  services.  You  do 
not  feel  inclined  to  go  further  than  dele- 
gation? Of  course,  delegation  implies 
that  the  financial  responsibility  is  spread 
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and  that  some  county  control  remains. 
You  really  prefer  delegation  to  confer- 
ment?  Councillor  Carter-.  Yes,  Sir, 

because  our  views  fall  into  line  with  the 
Government  White  Paper. 

6464.  Indeed,  yes. In  paragraphs 

6-10  in  particular.  The  Government 
White  Paper  says  that  delegation  works 
best  with  a minimum  of  control  by  the 
major  authority,  and  comes  out  very 
clearly  in  favour  of  delegation,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  flexibility,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  appeals  to  us  ; we 
feel  that  the  flexibility  of  delegation 
makes  it  advantageous  to  us. 

6465.  I just  wanted  to  be  clear  about 
that.  There  are  some  local  authorities 
who  certainly  want  to  go  further  than 
the  White  Paper  and  stress  the  disad- 
vantages and  difficulties  of  delegation, 
but  you  are  happy  to  look  at  it  in  those 

terms? Yes,  we  do  not  want  to  ask 

for  anything  fancy ; we  meet  the  situa- 
tion as  it  is  on  the  basis  of  the  facts. 

6466.  Thank  you.  Perhaps  a word 
should  be  said  about  the  arrangements 
for  health  visitors,  home  nursing,  home 
helps,  and  so  on.  Where  are  they  work- 
ing from  at  the  moment?— — Dr. 
Carter-Locke : They  are  working  from 
the  county  office,  the  office  I have 
already  referred  to,  in  Sidcup. 

6467.  Not  from  the  clinics,  but  from 

the  office? Well,  they  work  at  the 

clinics,  of  course,  but  there  is  the 
Sidcup  office. 

6468.  I think  that  fits  fairly  simply 

into  the  picture  you  are  suggesting,  that 
these  also  would  become  the  adminis- 
trative responsibility  of  the  council 
under  a delegated  scheme. Yes. 

6469.  Is  there  anything  that  should 
be  added  about  school  health?  You 
have  already  referred  to  that.  1 
suppose  that  as  long  as  you  remain  part 
of  a divisional  executive  along  with 
Orpington  there  would  still  be  some 
divided  responsibility  for  school  health? 

Councillor  Carter : We  would 

favour  a system  where  it  is  all  brought 
within  the  scope  of  our  local  health  ser- 
vice, the  school  work  as  well,  coming 
under  the  same  medical  officer. 

6470.  Who  would  at  least  for  the 
present  be  school  medical  officer  as  he 
is  now  to  Chislehurst  and  Orpington? 

Yes,  as  long  as  the  divisional  system 

remains,  but  we  would  welcome  discus- 
sions with  the  county  on  the  lines  of 
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giving  the  school  health  services  under 
the  charge  of  our  own  medical  officer 
if  that  could  be  arranged. 

6471.  I think  the  only  other  thing  I 
have  is  child  care  services  which,  as  far 
as  I remember,  you  have  not  men- 
tioned. Are  you  quite  happy  about  the 
position  of  children’s  services,  which  is 
a county  responsibility  and  would 
remain  solely  a county  responsibility? 

Yes,  it  should  be  dealt  with  on  a 

higher  level  because  children  come  from 
all  over  the  place.  It  would  be  insuffi- 
cient in  any  one  district  to  justify 
retaining  control. 

6472.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Have  you 
any  idea  how  many  children  there  are 

under  care  at  Chislehurst? 1 could 

not  say,  Sir. 

6473.  Actually  the  service  is  not  with- 
in your  knowledge  at  all? No,  Sir. 

The  only  thing  is  a nursery  administered 
by  Kent  within  our  district  now.  There 
happens  to  be  one,  but  where  the  child- 
ren come  from  I do  not  know. 

6474.  Professor  Mackenzie : Put  this 
the  other  way  round.  This  is  not  a 
problem  that  comes  up  to  you.  You  do 
not  get  the  impression  that  it  is  a general 

problem  within  the  area? It  is  not 

a very  big  problem. 

6475.  Sir  John  Wrigley : May  we  turn 

to  housing?  With  the  growth  of  your 
district  I gather  you  are  getting  to  the 
point  now  where  there  is  not  any  great 
amount  of  additional  land  which  will 
be  available  for  housing  without  im- 
pinging on  the  Green  Belt.  On  the 
other  hand  I imagine  you  have  not  got 
to  the  stage  where  you  can  be  said  to 
be  generally  overcrowded  and  there  is 
an  overspill  problem.  Is  it  broadly  true 
to  say  that  you  are  in  balance  and  would 
expect  to  remain  in  balance? Coun- 

cillor Mansfield : I think  perhaps  it 
might  be  said  that  we  feel  too  that  this 
overspill  problem  is  not  going  to  be  such 
a great  one  in  our  urban  district.  We 
are  reaching  the  limit  to  which  we  may 
build,  but  with  our  existing  programme 
and  the  fact  that  we  can  see  a decrease 
in  the  demands  we  do  not  think  we  are 
going  to  be  confronted  with  too  great  a 
problem  (it  is  a problem,  is  overspill) 
when  we  reach  our  maximum.  At  the 
moment  we  are  finding  the  number  of 
applicants  for  our  list  is  about  half  what 
it  was  a couple  of  years  ago. 

6476.  I am  asking  the  question  be- 
cause of  course  in  many  of  the  districts 
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we  see,  particularly  perhaps  in  London, 
Middlesex  and  Essex,  the  problem  of 
overspill  is  a very  substantial  one.  But 
I gather  in  your  district,  although  you 
have  not  a great  deal  of  spare  room  you 
can  face  your  own  future  with  reason- 
able confidence,  can  you? Yes,  I 

would  say  so,  if  one  can  have  confidence 
in  such  a difficult  problem  as  that.  But 
we  do  not  feel  that  the  problem  of  an 
overspill  needs  to  be  exaggerated  as  far 
as  our  district  is  concerned. 

6477.  Have  you  any  problem  looking 
to  the  future  with  the  sons  and  daughters 

of  people  on  the  L.C.C.  estate? We 

have  indeed.  On  the  L.C.C.  estates  of 
course  sons  and  daughters  are  not 
allowed  to  go  on  the  L.C.C.  housing 
lists.  They  decided  a few  years  back 
to  stop  them  going  on  to  their  lists, 
and  therefore  they  can  only  come  on  to 
our  lists. 

6478.  You  take  them  on  your  lists,  do 

you? Oh,  we  do  indeed.  And  of 

course  there  is  the  additional  problem  of 
the  fact  that  when  the  L.C.C.  dwellings 
are  vacated  we  have  no  opportunity  of 
putting  any  of  our  people  into  them ; 
they  fill  them  up  again  with  people 
coming  from  London. 

6479.  You  probably  know  that  some 
authorities  have  felt  this  question  so 
acutely  that  they  have  even  suggested 
that  the  L.C.C.  estates  should  in  future 
be  handed  over  to  them  as  borough 
councils,  and  then  they  would  have  the 
control  of  them.  I take  it  you  have  no 

such  aspirations? 1 do  not  know  that 

we  have  ever  considered  it.  Sir,  so  I 
would  not  like  to  say.  I do  not  think 
they  are  likely  to  do  it,  personally,  but 
we  have  not  considered  such  a possi- 
bility. 

6480.  You  have  no  very  great  prob- 

lem of  obsolescent  houses,  I gather — 
probably  a hundred  or  two? Yes. 

6481.  So  may  we  take  it  generally 
you  are  satisfied  you  are  the  right 

authority  to  deal  with  housing? 

Indeed. 

6482.  You  have  built  a large  number 

of  houses,  but  you  see  no  difficulty  about 
remaining  self-supporting  on  housing  for 
the  future.  On  the  other  hand  you  are 
not  offering  yourselves  as  an  area  into 
which  other  local  authorities  can  now 
come  and  build  houses? No,  Sir. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Yes,  I see. 


6483.  Sir  Charles  Morris : You  do  not 

consider  yourself  vulnerable  in  that  re- 
spect because  of  London  problems. 
Have  you  got  any  space  other  than 
Green  Belt? -No,  Sir.  We  are  reach- 

ing the  point  now  where  all  our  avail- 
able space  is  being  used  up,  but  then  of 
course  we  have  a lot  of  Green  Belt, 
which  is  sacrosanct.  I do  not  think  we 
see  any  problem  of  other  people  coming 
into  the  area. 

6484.  You  do  not  think  they  would 

have  a strong  public  case,  because  apart 
from  Green  Bek  you  are  pretty  built 
up? We  are,  yes. 

6485.  How  nearly?  Is  there  any  mar- 

gin iat  all?  I see  the  1971  estimated 
population  is  very  little  different  from 
the  present ; it  is  three  or  four  thousand 
up  on  the  figure  I have  for  1957  ; which 
is  really  almost  nothing.  _ The  L.C.C. 
estate  is  complete,  is  it — it  is  not  still 
growing? No,  it  is  complete. 

6486.  It  is  all  built  up? Yes. 

6487.  And  there  is  really  no  space 
other  than  Green  Belt? — —No,  other 
than  what  we  have  got  in  our  _ pro- 
gramme already,  apart  from  little  pieces. 

6488.  Professor  Mackenzie.'.  Is  there 
not  the  prospect  of  redevelopment  of 
the  grounds  of  large  houses,  and  so  on? 

I do  not  know  the  area  well,  but  this  is 
certainly  the  impression  one  gets  in  the 

Chislehurst  direction. A certain 

amount  of  that  does  go  on,  but  it  is 
quite  small,  I would  say,  and  I do  not 
think  it  is  anything  the  council  would 
be  able  to  do  very  much  with.— M r. 
Fagg : In  the  written  statement  of  the 
Kent  development  plan  the  theoretical 
maximum  population  is  given  as  just 
over  91,000,  and  our  present  population 
is  just  over  88,000.  Even  prior  to  the 
approval  of  the  plan  by  the  Minister  my 
council  reviewed  that  figure  and  on  a 
very  careful  assessment  from  the  Engi- 
neer and  Surveyor  and  town  planning 
consultant  in  face  of  what  development 
had  already  taken  place  since  1947  and 
foreseeable  development,  particularly 
bearing  in  mind  the  low  density  in 
Chislehurst  and  the  redevelopment  of  the 
sites  of  large  houses,  we  suggested  to 
the  county  council  that  a more 
realistic  figure  would  be  nearer  95,000, 
even  on  the  basis  of  what  had  taken 
place.  So  that  is  the  figure  we  have 
asked  to  be  substituted  for  the  91,000.  It 
is  a continuing  process,  this  demolition 
or  conversion  of  the  large  houses  with 
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the  one,  two  and  three-acre  gardens,  and 
as  far  as  we  can  see  it  is  likely  to  go  on 
for  some  time. 

6489.  Sir  John  Wrigley : It  must  hap- 
pen, must  it  not,  following  the  experience 
of  other  districts,  whether  the  council 
will  take  it  or  not,  there  will  be  over 
the  next  generation  quite  a considerable 
redevelopment  of  those  sites,  because 
people  rather  cease  to  live  in  those  big 

houses  nowadays? Councillor  Carter : 

That  is  so.  Flats  are  being  built  in 
some  parts  of  Sidcup  now  on  sites  of 
former  houses  of  that  character. 

6490.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I think  about 
twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  population 
go  to  Central  London  for  their  employ- 
ment, and  about  thirty-five  per  cent  are 
employed  within  the  district.  Is  the 
employment  within  the  district  going  up? 

Yes,  Sir.  There  are  new  factories 

being  built  in  our  districts.  Alongside 
the  St.  Paul’s  Cray  estate  there  is  a site 
where  some  factories  are  in  process  of 
development  at  the  present  time. 

6491.  Mr.  Cadbury.  Are  those  fac- 
tories which  are  being  moved  out  of 

Central  London? In  the  main  on  that 

particular  site. — Councillor  Mansfield : 
There  is  also  the  L.C.C.  industrial  site 
at  St.  Paul’s  Cray  which  was  left  when 
they  built  that  estate,  which  is  now  being 
developed: 

6492.  Sir  Charles  Morris'.  You  took 
this  into  account  in  the  95,000  figure,  I 

suppose? Councillor  Carter : Yes, 

Sir. 

6493.  Does  that  mean  that  you  think 
that  some  of  the  people  employed  at 
these  newly  developed  factories  will 
come  from  those  who  now  go  into 
Central  London,  or  does  the  95,000  allow 

enough  for  the  extra  employees? It 

allows  enough,  Sir.  We  think  .that  the 
number  capable  of  being  employed  in 
local  industry,  the  number  actually  em- 
ployed now  in  local  industry,  is  'between 
eight  and  ten  thousand  in  the  industrial 
area.  We  cannot  say,  though,  precisely 
how  many  reside  in  the  district.  We 
have  no  access  to  the  figures  and  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  Probably  quite 
a number  live  outside  the  district.  But 
that  in  fact  is  the  position,  that  local 
industry  can  employ  something  between 
eight  and  ten  thousand. 

6494.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I suppose  al- 
though you  have  not  got  figures  it  must 
be  the  case  that  a very  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  L.C.C.  tenants  now  work 


in  the  district  than  when  they  first  came 

there? That  would  be  an  increasing 

tendency  I would  say,  particularly  with 
the  youth  coming  out  of  the  schools, 
they  tend  to  go  into  local  factories  rather 
than  up  to  town. 

6495.  Sir  Charles  Morris : To  sum  up 

you  regard  95,000  for  1971  as  a good 
estimate? Yes,  Sir. 

6496.  And  it  will  really  -take  all  the 
space  that  you  could  reasonably  give 
for  housing  provided  you  safeguard  the 
Green  Belt?— Yes,  Sir. 

6497.  Mr.  Cadbury : It  really  is  -partly 
a planning  question,  but  we,  of  course,  as 
a Commission,  -have  to  look  at  the  prob- 
lem of  -Greater  London  as  a whole,  and 
we  are  very  conscious  of  the  evidence  we 
have  received  of  the  need  for  overspill 
from  Central  London  areas.  You  in 
your  district  have  already  got  three,  I 
think  you  said,  L.C.C,  housing  estates? 
-Two,  Sir. 

6498.  Do  you  Teel  confident  that  the 
Green  Belt  policy  will  be  maintained, 
and  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  the 
Green  Belt  area  within  your  district 

council  area  being  built  on? We 

should  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
resist  any  encroachment  upon  the  Green 
Belt  which  we  feel  was  a wise  move  to 
reserve,  and  we  hope  will  always  so 
remain. 

6499.  At  present  the  county  council 

as  the  planning  authority  is  the  chief 
watchdog? In  regard  to  the  develop- 

ment plan  the  county  is  the  watchdog. 

6500.  Is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
you  would  prefer  to  stay  in  Kent  and  not 
come  into  a new  district  of  Greater 
London  the  feeling  that  the  Kent  county 
council  will  be  more  -watchful  of  that 

sort  of  -problem? No,  I would  not 

say  that.  I think  it  is  largely  tradition, 
and  the  fact  (hat  we  are  satisfied  with 
the  arrangements  that  have  operated  in 
the  past,  and  we  prefer  to-  retain  that 
which  we  kno-w,  rather  than  something 
which  may  be  very  uncertain,  and  we 
are  wholly  -opposed  to  any  extension  of 
London. 

-6501 . From  (he  written  evidence  it  was 
not  quite  clear  to  me  w-h'at  the  planning 
powers  were  you  want  delegated,  and 
you  were  much  more  specific  in  your 
opening  statement.  I understand  that 
you  want  all  Part  III  planning  powers 
delegated  as  of  right?- Yes  Sir. 
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<>502.  1 gather  that  the  present  arrange- 
ments of  delegation  have  -been  fairly 
satisfactory.  Could  you  just  explain 
what  is  the  difference  between  the  new 
proposal  for  all  Part  III  .planning  powers 
and  the  present  delegated  planning 
powers.  In  your  written  evidence  I think 
you  said  93  per  cent,  of  the  decisions 

are  local  matters?  - There  would  be 

very  little  dilference,  Sir.  The  major 
matter  for  which  we  arc  asking  is  that 
we  should  have  the  right  to  revise  the 
development  plan. 

6503.  When  yo-u  say  “ revise”  do  you 
mean  advise  the  county  council  of  your 
views,  or  -that  you  should  actually  revise 
the  development  plan?— — We  should  re- 
view the  .position  and  recommend  to  the 
county  how  we  feel  the  plan  should 
be  amended. 

6504.  But  would  you  agree  that  it  is  the 
top-tier  authority’s  responsibility  to  make 
the  final  decision  on  the  development 
plan?  -We  would  accept  that,  because 
we  favour  compulsory  delegation,  and 
therefore  we  recognise  that  the  top-tier 
authority  would  be  responsible  ultimately 
for  the  final  decision. 

6505.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  You  would 

like  to  have  the  first  shot  at  it  .so  that 
the  county  when  they  started  were  aware 
of  your  views,  is  that  it? Yes,  Sir. 

6506.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Do  you  say  this 
because  at  present  you  do  not  feel  you 
are  adequately  consulted  on  the  revisions 
to  the  development  plan?-— ■ ■ -No,  Sir,  the 
arrangements  have  worked  very  well 
hi th onto.  We  deal  with  90  per  cent. 

6507.  I am  -talking  about  the  revision 
of  the  development  plan  now.  You  are 
asking  fcur  some  change  on  the  revision 
of  the  development  plan.  I am  not  talk- 
ing of  Part  III  powers. — —No,  Sir. 

6508.  In  what  way  are  you  dissatis- 

fied with  the  opportunities  you  have  at 
present  for  commenting  on  changes  in 
the  development  plan,  quinquennial  or 
otherwise? — We  are  not  really  dissatis- 

fied ,at  all  at  present  with  the  arrange- 
ments as  tihcy  have  (been  hitherto  where 
slight  modifications  have  been  suggested 
but  wc  have  no  experience  of  the  quin- 
quennial (revision  to  go  upon,  and  that 
will  be  a .major  matter  compared  with 
(he  little  matters  which  have  been  dealt 
with  in  ’the  past  'between  tfhe  county  and 
ourselves.  Wc  feel  when  the  time  comes 
the  quinquennial  revisions  should  be 
dealt  with  by  us  first,  and  then  we  send 


forward  to  the  county  what  we  feel  is 
desirable  in  the  future. 

6509.  Putting  it  another  way,  you  feel 
the  man  wiho  does  the  first  drafting  has 
a lot  of  influence  on  the  final  pattern? 
Yes,  Sir,  we  do. 

6510.  On  the  question  of  the  location 
of  industry,  you  are  not  really  .an  indus- 
trial area  in  the  .main,  arc  you?—— We 
are  in  the  main  residential,  hut  our  indus- 
try is  located  in  what  we  describe  as  an 
industrial  belit  along  the  River  Cray. 

6511.  Perhaps  I might  puit  a question 
•to  your  Treasurer.  Will  the  re-ruting 
of  industry  have  much  effect  in  your  area 

on  the  rateable  position? Mr. 

Gaffney:  Not  very  much,  Sir,  no.  The 
percentage  of  industry  is  small. 

6512.  Now  when  we  come  to  the 
position  of  the  actual  Part  III  functions 
■of  town  planning,  at  present  you  say  that 
90  per  cent.,  or  over  90  per  cent,  of 
the  matters  are  left  for  local  decision? 

Councillor  Carter:  Yes,  Sir. 

6513.  Could  you  just  describe  the  pro- 
cedure, or  perhaps  your  Surveyor  could 
describe  the  procedure  by  which  the  7 
per  cent,  or  8 per  cent,  that  are  .not 
left  for  local  decision  are  selected?  Are 
all  applicants  sent  to  the  county  planning 
officer  for  him  to  decide  which  slmll 
be  left  to  local  decision  and  which  shall 

not? -I  will  ask  our  Engineer  and 

Surveyor  to  answer  that  question. Mr. 

Turner:  No,  Sir.  They  are  determined 
on  the  basis  of  those  which  conflict  in 
•any  way  with  the  development  plan,  and 
if  the  council  do  not  wish  lo  refuse 
development  they  are  referred  to  the 
county  planning  officer  through  his 
divisional  officer. 

6514.  But  it  .is  in  your  office  that  the 
decision  .is  made  that  they  do  or  do  not 

conflict? Yes,  Sir. — Mr.  Fag}*:  Might 

T interpose  here?  All  applications  come 
to  .the  district  council  first,  and  all  appli- 
cations go  before  our  own  planning  com- 
mittee, even  what  we  call  this  small  per- 
centage of  nom-delegated.  cases.  It  is  our 
officers  and  our  committee  who  say  what 
falls  .in  that  category  under  our  delega- 
tion agreement,  but  my  council  through 
its  planning  committee  expresses  a view 
even  on  that  10  per  cent,  and  those  views 
go  from  us  to  the  area  committee  of 
the  county  council.  Have  I made  that 
point  clear? 

6515.  You  have.  There  arc  more 
varieties  I think  in  this  matter  than  m 
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almost  any  I know. If  I might  add 

from  such  examinations  as  I have  seen 
of  other  county  councils’  delegation 
agreements  the  Kent  delegation  agree- 
ment is  the  most  full  of  any  that  I have 
seen,  and  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
is  the  maximum  delegation  which  can  be 
given  under  existing  law  and  it  has 
worked  extremely  well. 

6516.  I am  interested  ,in  what  you  say, 
and  I think  it  is  very  clear.  What  I am 
not  quite  so  clear  on  is  what  you  are 
asking  in  addition.  Is  it  merely  the  con- 
ferment of  that  sort  of  position  as  of 

right? It  is  rather  a formality,  if  I 

may  say  so.  My  Council  took  the  view 
when  the  members  considered  this  that 
as  we  were  seeking  to  say  to  the  county 
council  all  we  wanted  to  say  on  delega- 
tion we  ought  to  introduce  planning  even 
though  it  was  in  effect  a formality  of 
placing  on  record  more  or  less  the  exist- 
ing position  with  little  substantial 
change.  We  put  it  in  the  list  in  order 
to  record  it,  but  it  will  make  very  little 
difference  from  the  present  practice. 

6517.  I do  not  think  I have  any  other 

questions  on  planning.  Then  we  go  to 
highways.  In  the  final  statement  of  your 
views  you  say  that  divided  responsibility 
is  not  conducive  to  the  most  effective 
local  government,  and  you  give  us  an 
example  of  highways.  Councillor 
Carter,  you  have  mentioned  highways. 
Is  the  amount  of  highways  control 
which  iis  at  .present  exercised  by  the 
county  council  which  I understand  is 
only  for  a mile  or  two  of  road,  is  that 
the  whole  .problem  in  saying  you  want 
to  .be  the  sole  .highway  authority,  the 
transfer  of  that  small  part  of  the  county 
road? Councillor  Carter:  Council- 

lor Mansfield  will  answer  that  .question. 
—Councillor  Mansfield : We  want  _ to 
claim  the  unclaimed  parts  of  roads  which 
is  about  8-f  miles. 

6518.  So  that  there  will  only  be  one 
highway  authority  within  your  district? 
—Yes,  apart  from  the  trunk  road. 

6519.  Mr.  Cadbury : I was  coming  to 
that. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Is  that  quite  true? 
I thought  you  were  still  saying  that 
although  you  would  claim  the  roads 
being  claimed  roads  you  would  still  be 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  county  council. 
If  they  are  claimed  roads  the  finance  of 
the  highways  is  still  met  on  a county 
basis,  .is  it  not? Yes. 


6520.  You  are  not  asking  to  become 

the  highway  authority  in  the  sense  of 
taking  financial  responsibility  for  all 
those? No,  I am  sorry. 

6521.  Mr.  Cadbury:  On  the  question 
of  trunk  roads,  could  I first  ask  have 
you  any  major  trunk  road  going  through 

the  district? Yes,  Sir,  the  A.20 

which  goes  to  the  Kent  coast,  and  we 
have  4-j  miles  of  it  in  our  urban  district. 

6522.  As  I understand  it  the  full  cost 

of  making  and  maintaining  .that  road  is 
a national  matter? Yes. 

6523.  Do  you  as  a district  council, 
and  under  your  proposed  scheme  the 
sole  highway  authority,  expect  to  act  as 
agents  for  the  making  or  maintenance 
of  the  trunk  road  on  behalf  of  the 

.Ministry? No,  Sir.  What  we  feel 

though  that  might  happen  is  that  we 
sho  uld  attend  to  such  .things  as  cleansing, 
looking  after  grass  verges,  gritting,  and 
things  of  that  sort,  and  attending  to 
bollards  when  they  are  broken  down, 
and  that  happens  very  frequently,  and 
we  feel  that  we  might  do  that  on  behalf 
of  the  county  council  as  agents  for  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  because  we  have 
an  emergency  organisation  already 
within  a stone’s  throw  of  it,  and  it  would 
seem  to  us  that  those  matters  could  be 
attended  to  .by  us,  much  more  expedi- 
tiously certainly,  and  possibly  with  some 
saving.  We  have  the  organisation  in  the 
urban  district  which  does  those  very 
things  in  other  roads,  and  we  feel  it 
could  quite  easily  do  the  trunk  roads. 

6524.  Some  districts  have  suggested  to 
us  being  a large  highway  .authority  in 
the  area  they  .are  probably  the  best 
people  .to  handle  the  trunk  road  problem 
throughout,  maintenance  of  all  types, 
but  you  have  not  made  that  suggestion. 

■ No,  we  have  not. 

6525.  Are  there  any  major  traffic 
problems  or  bottlenecks  resulting  from 
London  traffic  rather  than  from  your 
own  internal  traffic  .in  the  district?— *- 
I do  not  think  there  are,  no. 

6526.  The  A.20  just  carries  a flow  of 
traffic  through,  but  it  is  satisfactory  as 
far  .as  you  are  concerned? — —I  think 
so,  yes. 

6527.  You  .are  not  concerned  with  the 

possibility  of  motorways? No,  Sir, 

we  are  not. 

6528.  Sir  John  Wrigley : There  is  this 
question  of  this  Sevenoaks  Way.  Did 
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you  include  that  among  the  roads  which 

you  thought  out  to  be  claimed? Yes, 

That  would  make  it  about  9f-  miles. 

6539.  Let  us  get  what  your  position 
is.  Is  .it  this,  that  you  would  continue 
to  be  responsible  for  all  district  roads 
both  for  administration  and  finance? 
Yes. 

6530.  For  all  classified  roads  you  want 
to  -become  -responsible  for  administra- 
tion but  not  for  finance? Yes. 

■6531.  The  trunk  road  you  prefer  to 
leave  it  broadly  as  it  is  under  which  the 
county  council  do  the  maintenance  as 
agents  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport? 
— —Yes,  subject  to  the  few  odds  and 
ends  I have  mentioned. 

6532.  ill  does  mean  that  the  only  piece 
of  road  work  which  the  county  council 
do  within  the  district  would  be  acting 
as  agents  for  the  Ministry  of  Transport 

on  •the  'length  of  trunk  road?  - Yes, 

Sir. 

6533.  And  you  yourselves,  I gather — 
are  you  doing  lighting  on  the  road?— — 
Yes,  Sir  . 

6534.  And  cleansing? Mr.  Turner: 

Not  cleansing. — Councillor  Mansfield: 
On  -the  trunk  road  not  cleansing ; that 
is  one  of  the  things  -we  -might  do. 

6535.  That  is  your  idea.  It  still 

leaves  a slightly  untidy  position. 1-t 

leaves  41  miles  of  trunk  roads. 

6536.  However,  I think  I have  it  clear 

what  you  want. Councillor  Carter : 

It  often  compares  unfavourably  with  the 
position  in  other  roads,  as  regards  the 
grass  verges  and  cleansing. 

6537.  Sir  Charles  Morris : .Would  you 

go  so  far  as  to  say  that  at  present,  what- 
ever -may  happen  in  the  future,  the 
through  London  traffic  problem  is  almost 
solved  as  far  as  your  district  is  con- 
cerned? iTs  that  going  too  far?  Do  you 
get  any  through  -London  traffic  clutter- 
ing up  Chislehurst  or  Chislehurst  Com- 
mon?  Councillor  Mansfield : No,  I 

do  not  think  so. 

6538.  The  trunk  road  almost  solves 
the  problem  from  ithe  point  of  view  of 

your  district? Yes.  T would  say  that 

all  the  traffic  that  is  going  through  the 
district  to  the  coast  is  on  that  trunk  road, 
and  T do  not  ithink  we  find  any  difficulty 
in  places  like  Chislehurst  Common,  or 
places  of  that  sort.  There  is  a 
tremendous  volume  of  traffic,  and  it 
may  be  difficult  to  cross  the  road 


in  places,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  I do  not  think  there  is  any  real  traffic 
problem. 

6539.  If  people  want  to  go  down  to 

Sevenoaks  they  go  down  the  A.20  and 
turn? Yes. 

6540.  They  do  not  go  through  Chisle- 
hurst?-— -No,  Sir. 

6541.  In  my  youth  they  used  to.-— 
Mr.  Turner : I think  one  might  add  -that 
•the  trunk  road  does  not  cause  a problem 
so  far  as  the  district  itself  is  concerned. 
One  would  not  necessarily  say,  though 
it  is  wide  enough  or  adequate  enough 
as  a trunk  road  a-t  the  present  time, 
that  It  may  not  require  widening 
along  a good  deal  of  its  length 
not  only  within  our  district  but  right 
down  to  the  coast,  as  we  have  already 
the  Ashford  By-pass  and  the  contemplated 
Swanley  (By-pass.  That  is  a problem 
which  does  not  affect  the  district  as  such, 
but  it  is  in  the  form  of  a motorway  -prob- 
lem more  than  a district  problem. 

6542.  It  means  it  has  not  got  bad 
enough  for  traffic  to  leave  it  and  go 
down  through  Chislehurst.—  4 n any 
case  it  would  not  go  through  Chislehurst 
but  through  Sidcup,  but,  as  you  will 
see  from  the  plan,  it  is  a by-pass  rather 
on  the  Sidcup  side  of  the  area  than  the 
Chislehurst  side.  Some  people,  as,  of 
course,  anybody  who  uses  a route  to  the 
coast  knows,  some  people  do  know  all 
the  back  ways  and  the  byways -and  they  do 
come  through  the  -town,  but  there  is 
no  problem  in  that  at  the  present  time. 

6543.  I was  really  asking  about 
Sevenoaks,  because  Sevenoaks,  Ton- 
bridge,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Ashford  traffic 
still  comes  down  the  A.20  and  then 

turns. A lot  of  it  does,  yes  Sir,  but 

a lot  of  it  does  not  really  touch  our 
district  but  goes  through  Bromley  and 
Orpington  and  there  is  certainly  no 
traffic  problem  through  Chislehurst — T 
see  now  what  you  are  referring  to  ~ 
there  is  no  problem  through  Chislehurst 
at  the  present  time  on  through  traffic. 

6544.  Mr.  Cadbury : We  have  listened 
and  T have  listened  certainly  with  great 
interest  to  the  proposal  which  you  make 
which  I think  Councillor  Carter  you 
described  yourself  as  modest.  For  the 
record,  the  changes  that  you  recom- 
mend would  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
the  financial  pattern  as  between  you  and 
the  county,  and  you  do  not  claim  that 
they  would  either  be  more  or  less  expen- 
sive than  the  present  pattern,  is  that  so? 
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Councillor  Carter.  That  is  so.  I 

would  agree  entirely. 

6545.  There  is  no  financial  change  con- 

sequent on  the  proposal  which  you 
make? No,  Sir,  none. 

6546.  Sir  John  Wrigley  : May  1 just  be 
quite  clear,  lo  sum  up.  There  has  been 
rather  a change  of  'balance  since  you 
submitted  your  written  evidence,  and 
what  you  have  said  today,  in  this  respect, 
that  at  the  end  of  your  written  evidence 
you  said  that  the  Council  wishes  to  be- 
come a “ most-purpose  ” authority  in  a 
form  of  two-tier  system  within  the  exist- 
ing administrative  county  of  Kent,  sub- 
ject to  the  Kent  County  Council  being 
willing  to  support  the  granting  of  ade- 
quate additional  functions  to  district 
councils.  As  I understand  it  you  really 
rather  changed  that  lo  saying  now  that 
you  want  to  have  additional  powers  dele- 
gated to  you,  particularly  personal  health 
and  welfare  services,  a little  bit  on  plan- 
ning, not  very  much,  and  on  education 
inasmuch  as  you  do  want  delegation  on 
education  widening,  but  you  do  not  now 
ask  to  become  a most  purpose  authority 
because  you  are  still  leaving  the  statutory 
responsibility  for  these  rather  major  ser- 
vices with  the  county  council  and  asking 
for  increased  delegation.  On  the  other 
hand  you  are  asking  to  have  this  delega- 
tion of  right  by  sttdute,  and  indeed 
whether  or  not  the  county  council  want 

to  give  it  to  you  or  not. -Yes.  That 

is  a very  accurate  expression  of  our  view, 


Sir.  In  short  we  are  asking  for  added 
functions  within  the  scheme  of  compul- 
sory delegation. 

6547.  I think  that  makes  it  quite  clear 

to  us,  and  I do  not  think  that  we  have 
any  more  questions  that  we  want  to  ask 
you.  We  would  like  to  be  quite  sure 
that  you  have  said  to  us  all  you  would 
like  to  say,  and  if  there  is  anything  more 
you  would  like  to  say  in  the  light  of  the 
discussion  or  in  the  light  of  points  we 
have  either  made  or  failed  to  make, 
please  say  so.  We  have  not  bothered  so 
■much  about  your  own  district  council  ser- 
vices, because  we  have  assumed  through- 
out that  you  want  to  retain  the  services 
you  have  got. Certainly. 

6548.  And  having  read  the  account  of 
your  services  we  have  not  very  much 
we  want  to  ask  you  about,  but  what  I 
would  say  now  is  if  you  would  like  to 
say  anything  to  us,  either  generally,  or 
something  specific,  this  Is  your  chance. 
Thunk  you.  We  feel  we  have  ade- 
quately covered  everything,  Sir,  and  we 
are  very  grateful  to  the  Commission  for 
the  sympathetic  way  in  which  you  and 
the  members,  Sir,  have  received  our  case 
today.  We  would  like  to  place  on  record 
our  thanks  to  you. 

Sir  John  Wrigley.  We  should  like  to 
reciprocate  and  say  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  coming  here,  for  the 
information  you  have  given,  and  the  way 
in  which  you  have  answered  our  ques- 
tions. Thank  you  very  much. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 


Alderman  G.  W.  H.  Luck 
Alderman  C.  F.  Morling 
Councillor  F.  W.  Lock 
Councillor  H.  E.  Clark 
Councillor  S,  A.  Lyle 
Councillor  G.  C.  Smith 
Mr.  J.  A.  Crompton 
Mr.  G.  P.  Barton 
Mr.  J.  H.  Clayton 
Mr.  G.  B.  Hodgson 
Mr.  E.  H.  A.  Akers 
Mr.  G.  G.  Anderson 
Dr.  J.  Landon 

on  behalf  of  Erith  Borough  Council  and  Crayford  Urban  District  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


6549.  Chairman : May  I first  of  all 
on  behalf  of  the  Commission,  gentle- 
men, thank  you  for  the  written  material 
with  which  you  have  supplied  us,  which 
we  have  read  with  great  care  and 
interest.  We  also  thank  you  for 
coming  here  to  give  us  further  help  this 
afternoon.  I think  you  are  aware  of 
the  procedure  we  usually  follow  on  these 
occasions.  We  generally  ask  whoever 
leads  the  delegation  which  is  before  us 
to  amplify  the  written  evidence  by  a 
verbal  statement,  and  then  we  get  round 
to  asking  questions.  But  we  would  like 
you  to  take  it  in  your  own  way,  be- 
cause after  all  it  is  your  case  we  want 
to  understand,  it  is  your  responsibility 
to  put  it  as  you  like.  And  of  course 
there  is  this  slight  difference  today,  that 
you  are  appearing  as  “ twins  ”,  so  to 
speak,  there  are  two  authorities  appear- 
ing together,  so,  Alderman  Luck,  are 

you  leading? Alderman  Luck : That 

is  correct,  Sir. 

6550.  Would  you  like  to  tell  the  Com- 
mission how  you  wish  to  proceed? 

We  propose,  Sir,  that  in  the  first  in- 
stance I should  make  a statement  on 
behalf  of  the  -two  Councils,  which 
would  be  supported  by  a further  state- 
ment by  my  colleague,  Councillor  Clark, 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  and  General 
Purposes  Committee  of  the  Crayford 
U.D.C.  Then  that  will  finish  our  side 
of  this  matter,  Sir,  until  you  put  your 
questions  to  us. 

6551.  As  you  wish;  then  would  you 

like  to  start,  Alderman  Luck? Thank 

you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Erith  Borough  Council  and  the 
Crayford  Urfban  District  Council  have 


agreed  to  submit  joint  oral  evidence  to 
the  Commission  to  supplement  their 
respective  written  evidence. 

I think  at  the  outset  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  the  Erith  Borough  Council, 
in  referring  in  their  written  evidence 
to  “ the  amalgamation  of  Erith  with 
neighbouring  authorities  to  form  a 
County  Borough  ”,  intend  that  the  amal- 
gamation should  be  between  the 
Boroughs  of  Bexley  and  Erith  and  the 
Urban  District  of  Crayford.  This  is 
the  same  view  as  expressed  by  Cray- 
ford and  hence  the  two  Councils  have 
been  enabled  to  present  a united  case. 

We  take  the  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
a County  Borough  is  an  ideal  form  of 
local  government,  and  before  dealing 
with  the  local  position,  we  would  like 
to  add  to  our  written  evidence  that  in 
our  opinion,  where  circumstances  are 
favourable,  the  ideal  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment is  a county  borough.  This 
view  is  in  accordance  with  that  expressed 
by  the  Association  of  Municipal  Cor- 
porations in  their  report  of  April,  1954, 
which  has  been  repeated  in  the  evidence 
they  submitted  to  your  Commission  in 
October,  1958,  in  which  they  state  that 
they  consider  the  “ all  purpose  ” autho- 
rity to  be  the  simplest,  the  most 
economical,  the  most  democratic  and 
the  best. 

Favourable  circumstances  in  our  view 
exist  where  there  is  compactness  of 
area,  sufficiency  of  population  and  ade- 
quate financial  resources.  In  a county 
borough  all  services  are  centralised  and 
easily  co-ordinated,  administration  is 
direct  and  the  inhabitants  are  better 
able  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  local 
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authority,  both  members  and  officers,  in 
connection  with  all  aspects  of  the  local 
government  service. 

In  the  urbanised  areas  around 
London,  where  conditions  so  warrant, 
county  borough  administration  would, 
in  our  opinion,  better  secure  effective 
and  convenient  local  government. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  for  some  areas 
where  the  built-up  areas  are  wide  spread 
and  population  more  sparsely  distri- 
buted, county  borough  status  would 
necessarily  be  the  right  form  of  local 
government,  but  a two  tier  system  might 
be  more  appropriate. 

Furthermore,  it  is  recognised  that 
even  where  a county  borough  is  formed, 
there  may  well  be  some  aspects  of  local 
government,  e.g.  mental  health, 
colleges,  police  and  water,  which  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  administered 
by  some  body  with  an  even  wider  area 
of  jurisdiction. 

Translating  the  views  which  we  have 
expressed  into  local  terms,  it  is  our  view 
that  the  area  of  Bexley,  Erith  and  Cray- 
ford has  all  the  ingredients  necessary  to 
make  a satisfactory  county  borough, 
although  if  the  Commission  or  some 
other  Government  Body  consider  that 
the  area  of  such  a local  government  unit 
for  the  North  West  Kent  area  should 
be  widened,  we  would  of  course  be  pre- 
pared to  give  the  suggestion  every 
consideration. 

In  support  of  the  claim  that  Bexley, 
Erith  and  Crayford  would  make  a satis- 
factory unit  for  county  borough  admin- 
istration, the  following  data  and  facts 
are  submitted:  — 

First  of  all  I should  like  to  deal 
with  the  nature  of  the  area,  which 
shows  that  the  combined  area  would 
have  a balance  as  between  residential 
and  industrial  Bexley  being  almost 
wholly  residential,  with  Erith  and 
Crayford  supplying  major  industries. 
The  present  boundaries  between  the 
three  authorities  are  practically  indis- 
tinguishable, running  through  dis- 
tricts of  the  same  character.  The 
boundaries  of  the  proposed  county 
borough  would  be  better  having 
natural  breaks  .... 

6551a.  Chairman : That  — natural 

breaks— is  not  a very  popular  subject 

at  the  moment,  you  know. 1 am  sure 

it  is  not,  Sir.  . . ..such  as  rivers,  or 
open  space  land  dividing  it  from  the 
adjoining  areas. 


Its  total  population  would  be  166,490  ; 
its  rateable  value  £2,620,692,  and  a 
penny  rate  would  produce  £10,485. 

The  possibility  of  the  combination  of 
the  three  districts  has  been  discussed 
over  the  past  27  years  and  has  the 
general  support  of  the  residents  in  the 
three  districts.  In  1 947  the  three  authori- 
ties jointly  submitted  a proposal  to  the 
Local  Government  Boundary  Commis- 
sion recommending  the  formation  of  one 
local  government  unit  with  county 
borough  status  and  the  Commission 
appeared  to  be  favourably  impressed 
with  the  case.  There  are  certain  uni- 
fying tendencies  which  appear  to  sup- 
port this. 

The  three  areas  inevitably  form  one 
social  unit.  Their  populations  share  the 
same  common  characteristics  in  work, 
shopping  and  amusement.  They  are 
connected  by  excellent  road  and  rail 
services.  A large  proportion  of  the  resi- 
dents in  each  of  the  three  areas  is 
employed  in  the  factories  at  Erith  and 
Crayford.  The  amenities  of  each  dis- 
trict are  enjoyed  in  common  by  residents 
of  each  of  the  three  areas,  e.g.  Erith  has 
provided  a Sports  Stadium,  Bexley  and 
Crayford  open-air  swimming  baths  ahd 
Crayford  a’  municipal  golf  course.  The 
interchange  of  residents  for  many  pur- 
poses, e.g.  business,  social,  sports, 
amusements,  etc.,  has  engendered  a 
common  feeling,  outlook  and  ideas. 
There  is  a daily  interchange  of  children 
for  primary,  secondary  and  technical 
education,  and  adults  within  the  com- 
bined area  are  drawn  together  at  various 
adult  education  centres.  District  offices 
for  government  and  county  services,  e.g. 
employment  exchange,  Assistance  Board, 
District  Officer,  serve  the  three  areas  in 
whole  or  part.  Consequently,  there 
seems  no  logical  justification  for  keeping 
their,  local  government  (administration 
divided  into  three  separate  units.  The 
Councils  of  the  three  districts  have 
found  that  combined  action  has  been  of 
benefit  to  the  area  in  several  ways,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  the  follow- 
ing joint  committees:  — 

Bexley,  Erith  and  Crayford  Road 
Safety  Committee 

Bexley,  Erith  and  Crayford  Home 
Safety  Committee 

Bexley,  Erith.  and  Crayford  Clean 
Food  Traders’  Guild 
Erith  and  Crayford  Full  Employ- 
ment Council. 
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The  three  areas  are  also  combined  for 
Civil  Defence  purposes  under  an  Area 
Controller.  Representatives  from  each 
area  also  serve  on  the  Darenth  Area 
Planning  Sub-Committee ; West  Kent 
Main  Sewerage  Board ; North  West 
Kent  Traffic  Advisory  Committee ; 
Woolwich,  Greenwich  and  North-West 
Kent  Joint  Crematorium  Committee; 
the  South-East  England  Development 
Board  and  the  North-West  Kent  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Service. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the 
authorities  for  the  reciprocal  use  of  ser- 
vices and  plant,  e.g.  mortuary,  cleansing 
and  disinfestation  services,  libraries  and 
highways  vehicles  and  plant  and  facili- 
ties for  refuse  disposal.  Joint  action  is 
usually  undertaken  in  opposing  Bills  in 
Parliament.  The  three  authorities  have 
joined  together  in  the  appointment  of 
a Medical  Officer  of  Health,  a Road 
Safety  Officer  and  a Gas  Examiner. 

Financial  considerations,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, are  not  without  importance,  and 
we  would  point  out  that  the  authorities 
are  now  paying  by  way  of  Precept  to  the 
County  Council  over  two-thirds  of  the 
total  rates  levied,  with  the  knowledge 
that  they  have  no  real  control  over  the 
expenditure  incurred  by  that  Body.  In 
order  to  keep  the  overall  rate  within 
reasonable  bounds,  district  councils  are 
often  compelled  to  postpone  many  im- 
portant items  of  expenditure  relating  to 
their  own  services.  This  situation  would 
be  remedied  in  a county  borough,  as  that 
authority  could  make  a proper  assess- 
ment of  the  order  of  priority  of  all  items 
of  expenditure  in  relation  to  both  exist- 
ing and  transferred  services.  A more 
effective  financial  control  of  expenditure 
incurred  on  the  transferred  services 
would  he  obtained,  as  all  Members  of 
the  County  Borough  Council  would  have 
a more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  items 
under  consideration  than  the  Members 
of  the  County  Council  can  possibly  have 
at  present. 

The  three  authorities  have  adequate 
financial  and  other  resources  to  enable 
them  to  administer  all  services  required 
in  a county  borough.  It  should  be 
apparent  that  they  can  administer  any 
transferred  services  more  efficiently  and 
more  economically  than  a County  Coun- 
cil whose  administrative  centre  is  situ- 
ated 28  miles  away.  The  creation  of  a 
county  borough  yvould  enable  consider- 
able economies  to  be  made  in  adminis- 


tration and  the  larger  unit  of  Local 
Government  that  would  be  created  by 
the  fusion  of  the  three  districts  could, 
without  difficulty,  provide  the  adminis- 
trative staff  to  deal  with  the  additional 
powers  which  county  borough  status 
would  require  the  new  Authority  to 
provide. 

The  services  of  the  area  as  a whole 
could  be  planned  and  developed  more 
economically  and  efficiently  than  by  the 
three  authorities  working  separately. 
The  amalgamation  would  make  possible 
the  preparation  of  a joint  housing  list, 
which  would  eliminate  the  duplication 
and  overlapping  which  no  doubt  exists 
at  the  present  time  on  the  three  separate 
housing  lists.  This  would  enable  the 
combined  authority  to  form  a better 
opinion  of  the  number  of  applicants  that 
could  be  housed  in  the  district  and  how 
many  could  be  accommodated  elsewhere 
in  the  satellite  towns. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  amalgamation 
of  the  three  areas  would  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  economy  in  staff,  premises, 
vehicles  and  plant.  It  would  also  be 
possible  to  plan  services  hitherto  out  of 
reach  of  any  of  the  individual  districts 
and  others  which  have  inevitably  spread 
over  the  area,  such  as  schools,  clinics, 
libraries,  information  bureaux,  collect- 
ing offices,  engineers’  depots,  etc.,  upon 
sites  that  are  convenient  to  the  locality 
generally  and  avoid  the  overlapping  that 
must  inevitably  occur  under  three 
separate  administrations.  At  present, 
educationally  sub-normal  and  physically 
handicapped  children  in  the  three  areas 
have  to  travel  long  distances  to  school. 
The  combined  area  would  have  the  finan- 
cial and  other  resources  to  enable  at 
least  some  of  these  special  school  facili- 
ties to  be  provided  within  the  area.  The 
area,  as  a whole,  is  in  need  of  a covered 
swimming  bath  and  a large  public  hall 
and  these  needs  could  be  more  satisfac- 
torily remedied  if  the  three  areas  were 
developed  together. 

I think  I ought,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
refer  to  education,  because  the  present 
arrangement  whereby  Erith  and  Crayford 
form  part  of  a Divisional  Executive  and 
Bexley  is  an  independent  unit  as  tin 
“ excepted  ” authority  cannot  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory  and  the  services  provided 
in  Erith  since  the  Council  ceased  to  be  a 
Part  III  education  authority  have  defi- 
nitely declined.  The  provision  of 
technical  and  grammar  school  accom- 
modation, particularly  for  girls,  still 
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leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Both  the 
Divisional  Executive  and  the  “ excepted  ” 
district  of  Bexley  complain  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  their  powers.  A more 
efficient  and  economic  service  could  un- 
doubtedly be  provided  by  a County 
Borough  Council  dealing  with  the  three 
areas  together. 

Despite  a measure  of  delegation  on 
town  planning  by  the  County  Council 
there  is  still  much  inter-communication 
between  the  County  and  District  Coun- 
cils which  should  be  eliminated,  effecting 
economy  and  also  improving  the  service. 
Fuller  particulars  of  the  disadvantages 
of  the  present  organisation  arc  set  out 
in  the  written  evidence  already  submitted 
to  the  Commission.  The  new  County 
Borough  would  assume  the  powers  of 
making  and  administering  the  Plan 
completely. 

I would  like  to  refer  to  the  Personal 
Health  and  Welfare  Services  because  we 
think  that  the  centralised  control  of 
personal  health  and  welfare  services, 
coupled  with  the  distance  from  which 
these  County  services  have  to  be  admini- 
stered, creates  unnecessary  expense  and 
introduces  an  impersonal  clement  which 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  needs  of 
the  people  as  individuals  requiring 
sympathetic  understanding  and  human 
help  and  guidance.  The  separation  of 
the  administration  of  the  environmental 
front  that  of  the  personal  health  services 
is  artificial  and  is  not  in  the  public 
interest.  These  points  arc  more  fully 
developed  in  the  report  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health. 

The  Kent  County  Council  is  essen- 
tially rural  in  outlook,  to  the  detriment 
if  North  West  Kent,  which  is  urban  and 
industrial  in  character.  We  feel  that 
there  is  consequently  a lack  of  appre- 
ciation by  the  Kent  County  Council  of 
the  feelings  and  needs  of  the  inhabitants 
of  North  West  Kent,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  inadequacy  of  the  services  provided 
by  them  for  this  area,  e.g.  provision  of 
accommodation  for  aged  persons  and 
temporary  accommodation  for  persons  in 
urgent  need  thereof  under  Section  21  of 
the  National  Assistance  Act  1948,  and 
public  health  propaganda. 

The  County  administrative  machine  is 
slow  and  cumbrous  compared  with  the 
County  Borough  System  and  dissatis- 
faction and  delays  inevitably  arise 
through  remote  control.  This  is  particu- 
larly evident  in  the  case  of  the  Personal 


Health  Services  where  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible for  people  in  need  of  such  ser- 
vices or  wishing  to  make  any  complaint 
with  regard  thereto  to  make  contact  with 
the  elected  representatives  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  their  administration. 
Were  the  area  made  a county  borough 
such  contacts  would  follow  easily  as  a 
matter  of  course  and  the  control  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  services  would  there- 
by be  greatly  improved.  The  com- 
plexity of  the  services  undertaken  by 
the  County  Council  must  inevitably  re- 
sult in  bureaucracy.  There  is  a lack  of 
local  knowledge  and  because  of  the 
number  of  meetings  and  the  venue  the 
field  of  recruitment  of  members  is  too 
narrow. 

The  representation  of  the  three  areas 
on  the  County  Council  is  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  and  rateable 
value  and,  consequently,  the  representa- 
tives’ influence  on  County  Council  deci- 
sions is  not  commensurate  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  areas  they  represent. 

The  residents  of  the  three  areas  do 
not  show  the  same  interest  in  County 
affairs  as  in  those  of  their  own  district, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  lower  percentage 
of  votes  in  County  Council  elections 
(about  22  per  cent.)  as  compared  with 
the  municipal  elections  (where  the  per- 
centage polling  is  usually  over  45  per 
cent). 

There  are  some  observations  we  feel 
we  ought  to  make  on  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  the  Kent  County  Council, 
because  our  Councils  strongly  dissent 
from  the  views  expressed  in  the  first  two 
paragraphs  of  Kent’s  Evidence  suggest- 
ing that  the  continued  association  of 
Metropolitan  Kent  with  the  rest  of  the 
County  would,  particularly  economic- 
ally and  administratively,  be  of  greater 
advantage,  both  to  the  Metropolitan 
area  and  to  the  County  as  a whole,  than 
would  its  severance.  The  advantages  of 
a creation  of  a county  borough  of  Bex- 
ley, Erith  and  Crayford  have  already 
been  fully  stated  and  we  would  submit 
that  Kent  would  not  suffer  any  serious 
financial  disadvantage  even  if  the  whole 
of  Metropolitan  Kent,  together  with  the 
areas  of  the  Medway  Towns  and 
Thanet  were  severed  from  the  County, 
as,  even  if  this  took  place,  the  County 
would  still  have  a population  of  over 
800,000  and  a rateable  value  exceeding 
£10  millions  and  their  position  would  be 
better  than  that  of  the  County  of 
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Hampshire,  for  instance,  whose  popula- 
tion is  760,000  and  rateable  value 
£4,246,612.  U is  well  known  that  that 
County  has,  since  1888,  proved  to  he  a 
viable  unit  despite  the  fact  that  the 
County  Boroughs  of  Portsmouth, 
Southampton  and  Bournemouth  are 
severed  from  the  geographical  County 
of  Hampshire. 

f urther,  the  situation  will  probably 
not  he  so  serious  us  Kent  suggest,  as 
they  arc  not  being  faced  with  the  pro- 
spect of  losing  the  whole  of  Metro- 
politan Kent  as  the  only  proposals  for 
the  creation  of  county  boroughs  in  that 
area  arc  the  present  proposal  and  one 
from  Beckenham,  which  together  would 
only  tilled  four  or  live  authorities  out 
of  nine  authorities  in  that  area  of  Kent 
within  the  purview  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission. We  would  urge,  therefore, 
that  these  two  paragraphs  arc  not  well 
founded  and  should  he  rejected  by  the 
Commission. 

We  further  challenge  the  statement  in 
paragraph  4 till  of  their  Evidence  that 
the  creation  of  a ring  of  county 
boroughs  round  London  would  make 
for  a multiplicity  of  authorities  for 
Greater  London  as,  in  fact,  it  would  in- 
evitably reduce  the  present  number  of 
such  authorities.  The  proposal  before 
the  Commission  would  not  elfcct  the 
amalgamation  of  existing  Boroughs 
and  Districts  which  hnvc  not,  in  fact, 
common  interests,  for  its  we  have  amply 
demonstrated,  there  is  considerable 
common  interest  between  Bexley,  Erith 
and  Crayford. 

We  would  dissent  from  the  County's 
statement  in  paragraph  7 that  they  have 
consistently  fotlowed  a policy  of  afford- 
ing the  fullest  practicable  delegation  of 
its  functions  to  County  District 
Councils.  Wc  have  found  Kent  most 
reluctant  to  delegate  powers  and,  where 
such  powers  have  been  delegated,  they 
have  hecn  accompanied  by  restrictions 
which  have  led  to  overlapping  and 
made  the  delegation  virtually  useless. 
This  has  been  particularly  apparent  in 
the  ease  of  the  Health  Services  where 
the  Area  Health  Sub-Committees  com- 
plain most  bitterly  that  they  have  no 
real  control  over  the  administration  of 
these  services  or  any  important 
functions  to  perform. 

Recent  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  between  the  District  Councils  and 


Kent  have  not  disclosed  any  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  County  to  modify  their 
attitude  and  these  discussions  have  there- 
fore been  abortive, 

The  Association  of  Municipal  Cor- 
porations have  expressed  the  view  that 
direct  conferment  of  'powers  is  greatly  ft» 
be  preferred  to  any  scheme  of _ delega- 
tion as  it  leads  to  more  economical  and 
efficient  administration  and  our  Council* 
fully  endorse  this  view  and,  as  it  is  being 
so  continuously  resisted  by  the  County 
Council,  desire  to  obtain  this  objective 
by  the  formation  of  a county  borough. 

We  note  .that  it  has  been  suggested  by 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil 
Aviation  that  autonomous  single  tier 
highway  authorities  with  not  less  than 
200,000  population  should  be  set  up  in 
Ixtmlon  and  Greater  London,  and  it  it 
considered  that  22  such  authorities,  ex- 
cluding the  City  of  London,  might  be 
established  by  grouping  the  existing  local 
authorities  within  the  area,  and  that  the 
Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment has  suggested  that  a new  Centra) 
Organisation,  including  some  or  ail  of 
the  outer  Inndon  areas,  should  he  usulv 
fished  to  take  charge  of  the  collection 
and  disposal  of  refuse. 

The  collection  of  house  refuse  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  domestic  of  all  the 
services  carried  out  by  local  aothoritie* 
and  the  one  which  brings  us  into  the 
closest  personal  contact  with  all  the  rate- 
payers, There  must  be  no  interference 
with  this  service,  as  surely  it  is  essential 
to  he  able  to  deal  with  difficulties  and 
complaints  on  the  spot  and  maintain  per- 
sonal contacts.  There  are  other  serinw* 
objections  on  the  disposal  side  of  refuse 
which  must  he  controlled  by  the  local 
authorities. 

Of  course  there  is  always  a case  to  he 
made  out  on  paper  suggesting  all  sorts  of 
advantages  that  might  accrue  simply  a*  a 
result  of  the  creation  of  large  limits  of 
administration,  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  see  that  the  Ministry's  suggestion  wash 
regard  to  the  creation  of  an  additional 
number  of  ad  hoe  authorities  to  admin- 
ister highways  could  materially  benefit 
anyone.  We  find  difficulty  in  examining 
this  proposal  to  visualise  how  such  si 
service  could  properly  be  divorced  from 
sewers,  street  lighting,  street  trading  and 
housing  development.  Our  experience 
in  .the  past  of  any  suuh  proposal  gener- 
nlly  shows  that  there  is  a divorcement  of 
local  interest,  the  creation  of  more 
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administrative  and  technical  posts,  fol- 
lowed by  empire  building,  and  the  net. 
result  a much'  greater  cost  with  less 
efficiency. 

While  all  three  local  authorities  favour 
in  principle  the  creation  of  a county 
borough  in  North  Wot  Kent  and  were 
unanimous  in  1947  in  recommending  to 
the  Boundary  Commission  that  this 
should  comprise  Lhe  area  of  the  three 
authorities  together,  we  understand  that 
in  their  Written  Evidence  Bexley  have 
suggested  that  the  county  borough  should 
be  constituted  either  of  Bexley  alone  or 
of  the  present  area  of  Bexley,  together 
with  portions  of  the  areas  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  therefore  Bexley  have  felt 
themselves  unable  to  join  with  Erith  and 
Orayford  ,in  making  joint  representations 
to  the  Commission.  As  Bexley’s  present 
population  falls  considerably  short  of  the 
minimum  figure  of  125,000  referred  to 
by  the  Minister,  we  see  little  likelihood 
of  the  area  of  Bexley  alone  being  con- 
stituted a county  borough,  nor  do  we 
feel  that  Bexley’s  alternative  suggestion 
would  he  acceptable  as  this  would  so 
seriously  affect  the  areas  remaining  to  be 
administered  by  Erith  and  Orayford  that 
they  would  cease  to  be  viable  units. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  boating 
that  statement  of  our  views, 

6552.  Chairman : Thank  you  very 
much,  Alderman  Luck.  I think  you  will 
now  be  followed  by  Councillor  Clark 
on  behalf  of  Crayford?  — Yes.  Sir.— 
Coumillnr  Clark : ,Sir,  like  Alderman 
I, tick,  I have  to  read  this  statement — I do 
not  like  reading  statements,  I much 
prefer,  shall  l say  like  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  to  make  a speech  oil  the 
cuff,  but  for  record  purposes  we  are  sub- 
mitting a written  statement  on  behalf  of 
Crayford. 

I am  Councillor  Clark,  the  lender  of 
the  majority  parly  of  the  Council,  Chair- 
man of  the  Finance  and  General  Pur- 
oses  Committee,  1 have  been  a mem- 
er  of  the  Council  for  over  twenty-eight 
years,  a past  Chairman  and  have  occu- 
pied the  position  of  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  and  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee for  the  past  nine  years. 

The  statement  which  you  have  just 
heard  from  Alderman  Luck  of  Erith 
Borough  Council  was  prepared  jointly 
by  that  Council  and  my  Council.  Hence 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Crayford  repre- 
sentatives are  wholly  in  agreement  with 
it, 


All  I wish  to  add  to  this  is  that  it  is 
no  part  of  our  case  to  say  that  the 
County  Council  has  not  endeavoured  to 
provide  satisfactory  and  adequate 
services  hut  rather  that  by  the  very 
nature  of  its  administration  and  its 
remoteness  from  those  whom  it  serves  it 
cannot  provide  the  best  and  most  effica- 
cious services  to  which  the  ratepayer  is 
entitled  for  his  money. 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that  in  this  densely 
populated  part  of  Kent  which  is  so  un- 
like the  remainder  of  the  County  as  to 
he  estranged  from  it,  the  best  service 
which  can  he  given  to  the  ratepayer  is 
that  which  has  the  .personal  touch  and 
direct  contact  to  guide  ,it  and  that  can 
only  be  achieved  by  the  creation  of  a 
county  borough  for  Bexley,  Evrith  and 
Crayford  charged  with  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  at  present  carried  out  by 
the  county  and  county  districts 
respectively. 

The  county  control  is  so  remote  that 
many  of  our  people  do  not  get  the 
services  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Thousands  of  them  have  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  or  interest  in  the  county 
council  or  its  affairs,  and  if  democratic 
local  government  in  this  country  is  to 
survive  .its  main  hope  lies,  in  our 
opinion,  In  maintaining  the  closest 
possible  relationship  between  those  who 
arc  governed  and  those  who  govern,  and 
that  can  best  be  achieved  in  a county 
borough  council. 

A final  word  about  the  evidence  of  the 
Urban  District  Councils’  Association,  of 
which  my  Council  have  been  members 
since  they  became  an  urban  district, 
thirty-nine  years  ago.  The  Association 
said  in  their  evidence  “ that  the  creation 
of  possible  new  county  boroughs  in 
Kent,  Essex  .and  Surrey  would  not  cause 
the  remainder  of  those  counties  to  cease 
to  be  viable,”  and  “ that  the  Association 
do  not  consider  the  circumstances  in 
Greater  London  so  different  from  the 
rest  of  the  country  that  there  should  be 
a prohibition  of  new  county  boroughs.” 
With  this  view  my  Council  whole- 
heartedly agree. 

My  Council  also  concur  with  the 
further  view  expressed  by  the  Associa- 
tion that  whilst  100,000  .population 
should  doe  the  minimum  population  for 
an  application  for  county  borough 
status,  the  .test  should  be  that  the  change 
is  on  balance  desirable,  regard  not  only 
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being  had  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
new  county  borough  ibut  also  to  those  of 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  administrative 
county. 

My  Council  firmly  believe  that  the 
creation  of  a county  borough  for 
Bexley,  Erith  and  Crayford  would  on 
balance  be  desirable  in  the  interests  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  three  areas  with- 
out creating  difficulty  for  the  remainder 
of  the  county,  and  they  would  urge  the 
Commission  in  its  recommendations  to 
give  effect  to  this  submission. 

That  is  my  case,  Sir,  standing  second 
to  Alderman  Luck,  who  presented  the 
joint  case. 

6553.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Clark.  Do  any  of  your  colleagues  want 
to  add  anything  before  we  get  to  the 

question  stage? Alderman  Luck  : 

No,  Sir. 

6554.  We  usually  try  to  follow  the 
general  division  of  functions  in  our 
questioning,  which  I mentioned  in  my 
first  letter  to  your  Council.  Before  we 
come  to  individual  items,  there  is  one 
general  point  I would  like  to  put  to  you, 
and  wifi  you  between  you  decide 
whether  either  of  you  wishes  to  answer, 
or  both — divide  it  up  between  you  as 
you  like.  You  have  made  it  quite  plain 
that  you  think  there  are  great  disadvan- 
tages in  the  idea  of  delegation  of  any 
powers,  and  that  there  are  great  advan- 
tages in  the  idea  of  conferment  of 
powers,  and  you  say  that  you  have  had 
abortive  conversations  with  the  County 
Council  with  regard  to  a number  of 
matters  on  which  that  issue  has  arisen. 
Would  you  indicate  what  additional 
powers  you  have  asked  the  County  to 
agree  to  your  having,  and  the  reasons 
why  the  County  have  felt  unable  to 

accede  to  your  request? Councillor 

Clark : My  own  Crayford  Council,  Sir, 
have  asked  for  powers  which  would 
normally  devolve  upon  an  Urban  Dis- 
trict with  a population  of  over  20,000, 
and  which  at  the  present  moment  have 
not  been  conferred.  One  in  particular 
is  that  of  the  library  authority,  that  has 
been  withheld  ; also  we  have  asked  for 
powers  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
and  those  also  have  not  been  conferred 
in  response  to  our  requests. 

6555.  The  question  of  delegation 
probably  affects  Erith  rather  more  than 

it  affects  Crayford?-- Alderman  Luck'. 

Tti  so  far  as  Erith  is  concerned,  Sir,  we 
had  a number  of  meetings,  and  in  fact 


took  the  lead  at  one  time  in  calling  to- 
gether authorities  in  North  West  Kent. 
Our  summing  up  of  the  position  we  had 
reached  in  the  meetings  which  took  place 
between  members,  supported  by  officers, 
was  that  the  County  Council  were  not 
in  fact  prepared  generally  to  give  us  the 
degree  of  delegation  which  we  desired, 
and  under  those  circumstances  we  felt 
that  very  little  useful  purpose  would  be 
served  by  asking  the  County  to  confer 
certain  powers  upon  us.  In  view  of  the 
imminence  of  the  sittings  of  the  Com- 
mission we  referred  it  back,  and  we 
thought  we  ought  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  state  our  claim  for  County 
Borough  status,  rather  than  put  forward 
certain  items  of  delegation  which  we  felt 
quite  frankly  the  County  would  not  be 
prepared  to  accept. 

6556.  I appreciate  that,  but  what  I am 
anxious  to  get  in  my  own  mind,  and 
which  I am  sure  members  of  the  Com- 
mission wish  to  get  in  mind,  is  not  so 
much  the  form  of  negotiations  but  the 
substance.  What  was  it  you  wanted 

which  you  did  not  get? We  felt  that 

we  should  have  pretty  complete  delega- 
tion, and  that  the  best  way  to  secure  this 
was  in  fact  by  County  Borough  status. 
We  are  aware  of  course  that  a County 
Borough  does  not  have  to  operate  all 
the  powers  which  would  be  conferred 
upon  it,  and  we  felt  if  it  were  possible 
to  get  County  Borough  status  in  Norm 
West  Kent  it  would  then  be  possible  to 
decide  upon  the  services  which  would 
be  operated.  We  felt  the  degree  of  dele- 
gation which  we  had  experienced  already 
with  the  County  was  extremely  waste- 
ful ; it  meant  both  time  and  delay  so  far 
as  the  ratepayers  were  concerned  in 
dealing  with  matters  of  importance  ; _ it 
meant,  so  far  as  we  could  see  the  pic- 
ture, that  three  men  would  be  required 
to  do  two  men’s  work,  and  that  the  only 
way  the  difficulties  would  be  alleviated 
would  be  by  complete  delegation  on 
practically  all  the  powers — and  I think 
we  have  listed  them  in  our  written 
evidence. 

6557.  So  you  did  not  really  seek  any 
specific  extension  of  the  present  delega- 
tion arrangements,  but  you  preferred 
to  put  your  case  for  County  Borough 

status  as  a whole,  is  that  right? We 

did  not  want  to  do  that,  Sir,  because 
we  felt  the  County  were  not  really  in  a 
frame  of  mind  to  agree  with  them.  Wc 
had  pretty  extensive  talks  with  them, 
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and  we  gathered  that  the  County  were 
not  prepared  to  give  the  local  authorities 
the  type  of  delegation  they  would 
require. 

Chairman : I see.  We  come  on  now 
to  the  individual  items ; Mr.  Cadbury? 

6558.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I have  two 

general  questions  on  planning  ; one  is 
that  in  looking  at  the  map,  and  in  lis- 
tening to  the  two  statements,  there  is 
one  area  which  is  within  our  considera- 
tion, that  is  Dartford,  which  has  been 
allotted  to  the  Commission  as  part  of 
the  area  to  study,  which  is  in  some 
measure  physically  attached  to  Cray- 
i'ord  particularly.  There  may  be  very 
good  reasons  why  that  is  omitted  from 
your  suggestions,  but  I think  it  would  be 
useful  if  you  could  just  indicate  why 
you  stopped  short  of  Dartford  in  your 

proposals? We  are  somewhat  in  a 

difficulty,  you  will  appreciate,  Sir,  that 
Dartford  I believe  have  objected  most 
strongly  to  the  view  that  they  should  be 
included  in  the  Commission’s  reference. 
You  are  probably  aware  of  that  view, 
and  naturally  as  adjoining  local  authori- 
ties we  have  had  some  respect  for  their 
opinions,  and  we  felt  it  would  be  aq. 
infringement  upon  their  degree  of  local 
autonomy  if  we  should  cite  Dartford  as 
such.  We  recognise  that  on  many 
grounds  Dartford  could  be  regarded  as 
quite  an  integral  part  of  the  unit  of 
North  West  Kent.  It  would  be  my  per- 
sonal view  that  Dartford  very  easily 
could  ibe  brought  within  a unit  of  local 
government  such  as  we  envisage,  but  we 
have  not  had  specific  discussions  with 
Dartford  on  this  point,  because  Dartford 
felt  it  would  be  wrong  for  thran  to  discuss 
this  matter  with  us  in  detail,  since  they 
felt  they  ought  to  protest  that  they 
should  not  be  within  the  scope  of  the 
Commission’s  reference  anyway. 

6559.  Thank  you.  That  is  the  answer 
I rather  expected,  but  I thought  it  was 

worth  asking  you. Councillor  Lyle : 

T have  been  on  the  Council  for  38  years, 
Sir,  and  I have  watched  the  development 
of  this  district.  Until  very  recently  Dart- 
ford was  the  town  for  the  rural  district 
of  Dartford,  the  home  of  the  rural  dis- 
trict was  in  Dartford,  and  the  .people  in 
the  rural  district  did  their  shopping  there, 
and  the  cattle  market  was  actually  m 
Dartford.  I only  mention  that  because 
it  is  getting  on  the  fringe  of  what  you 
might  call  the  rural  district  areas.  It  has 
developed  and  joined  up  with  Crayford, 
but  there  is  quite  a good  dividing  line. 


6560.  Chairman : Could  I add  that 
Dartford  is  on  the  frontier,  and  wants  to 
be  on  the  frontier  and  does  not  want  to 
be  seen  talking  to  anybody  this  side  of 

the  frontier? Councillor  Clark:  On 

the  .previous  occasion  when  a case  was 
presented  for  a County  Borough  of  Erith, 
Crayford  and  Bexley,  Dartford  was  not 
then  included,  and  I suppose  that  is  the 
reason  why  we  have  not  attempted  to 
include  them  this  time,  though  we  have 
offered  them  the  hand  of  friendship  and 
said  that  they  would  be  only  too  welcome 
if  they  cared  to  join  in,  but  they  have 
remained  steadily  aloof. 


6561.  Mr.  Cadbury:  On  the  question 
of  planning — and  it  really  brings  in  this 
question  of  Dartford — you  are  both,  in 
Erith  and  Crayford,  industrial  areas  very 
largely.  In  the  planning  of  industry  for 
the  region  which  you  suggest  should  be 
a County  Borough  have  you  any  parti- 
cular views  on  whether  industry  is  likely 
to  increase  or  decrease,  because  it  is  of 
course  right  alongside  Dartford  that  the 

Crayford  industrial  area  exists? 

Alderman  Luck:  I think  we  have  to 
look  at  Erith  and  Crayford,  and  with  our 
eye  on  Dartford  also  in  this  setting,  Sir. 
It  is  a very  highly  developed  industrial 
area,  and  an  extremely  important  one. 
Most  of  the  products  from  the  areas 
concerned  circle  the  world,  and  the  area 
as  a whole  is  very  deeply  engaged  in  the 
export  market  and  now  in  atomic  energy 
development.  There  is  room  for  indus- 
trial development  within  the  areas  con- 
cerned, particularly  in  Crayford,  where 
I believe  there  is  quite  a large  area  of 
land  scheduled  for  industrial  develop- 
ment. We  are  particularly  fortunate  in 
that  a very  large  proportion  of  the  people 
of  Erith  and  Crayford  work  either  in 
Erith  or  Crayford,  and  in  fact  the  two 
areas  attract  a great  deal  of  labour  from 
the  neighbouring  district  of  Bexley;  a 
very  considerable  number  of  Bexley  s 
inhabitants  work  in  the  G.E.C.  at  Erith 
.and  at  Vickers’  in  Crayford. 

6562.  You  know  that  it  is  suggested 
that  the  whole  of  the  London  area  should 
not  grow  industrially.  Do  you  feel  that 
in  spite  of  that  there  is  still  room  tor 
industrial  increase  in  the  area  which  you 

represent? There  is  room  for  industrial 

development,  although  if  there  were  no 
industrial  development  of  any  sort  the 
area  would  still  remain  an  extremely 
attractive  one.  It  provides  a very  wide 
balance  of  industry,  unlikely  to  be 
affected  by  any  temporary  slumps  or  ae- 
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prcssions,  because  of  the  very  character 
of  the  industries  already  situated  within 
the  area  of  the  three  Councils  concerned. 

6563.  The  next  question  I want  to  ask 
is  perhaps  not  entirely  a planning  ques- 
tion, it  is  more  a general  question.  You 
have  referred  once  or  twice  to  an  area 
of  North  West  Kent  as  an  alternative 
to  the  County  Borough  on  which  your 
evidence  is  based.  Does  the  area  of 
North  West  Kent  to  which  you  refer 
roughly  correspond  with  what  is  usually 
called  Metropolitan  Kent,  that  is  to  say, 
that  part  of  the  County  of  Kent  which 
is  within  our  area?— — -That  is  correct, 
Sir. 


6564.  Would  your  view  be  that  if  it 
was  not  found  practicable  to  recommend 
County  Borough  status  a two-tier  system 
for  North  West  Kent  would  be  prefer- 
able to  the  present  system  of  part  of  the 
Home  County  of  Kent?  I am  not  trying 
to  trap  you  in  any  way. -No.  Gener- 

ally our  answer  to  that  would  be  yes, 
subject  of  course  to  the  understanding 
that  such  an  authority  would  have  com- 
plete powers  and  not  be  subject  in  any 
way  to  the  County  Council. 


6565.  I am  talking  about  a separate 
County  Council  for  North  West  Kent. 

The  answer  to  that  would  be  yes, 

because  .1  think  it  is  within  your  know- 
ledge and  ours  that  such  a view  was  at 
one  time  suggested. 

6566.  We  have  had  quite  a lot  of 
evidence  suggesting  it,  and  I wanted  to 
■get  your  views  on  it  as  a second  best. 

As  a second  best,  it  would  be. — 

Councillor  Lyle.  1 hope  ,T  am  not  in- 
truding, Sir,  with  what  is  merely  a per- 
sonal opinion,  but  1 was  nine  years  on 
the  County  Council,  and  I thought  a 
good  many  of  the  local  services  trans- 
ferred to  the  County  Council  could  be 
normally  dealt  with  locally.  It  is  my 
personal  opinion  that  very  careful  con- 
sideration be  given  to  which  services  a 
County  Council  should  administer,  and 
which  a local  authority.  I should  say  it 
would  be  very  detrimental  for  a County 
Council  to  be  set  up  in  North  West  Kent, 
in  comparison  with  County  Borough 
status.  t.ocal  government  of  County 
Borough  status  in  my  opinion  would  be 
more  suitable  than  a County  Council  as 
an  alternative. 

6567  I have  no  doubt  at  all  that  that 
is  what  you  are  here  to  represent  today, 
but  you  had  referred  several  times  to 
North  West  Kent,  and  I Wanted  to  be 
quite  clear  in  my  mind,  that  you  did 


mean  the  whole  of  the  area  of  Metro- 
politan Kent  as  an  alternative,  but  a 

less  satisfactory  one? Alderman 

Luck : That  is  correct,  Sir. 

6568.  On  planning,  we  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  evidence  that  the  measure 
of  delegation  at  present  given  by  Kent 
County  Council  to  District  Councils  in 
planning  matters  is  very  substantial  by 
comparison  with  some  other  counties. 
Could  you  tell  me  how  many  of  the 
Part  III  planning  applications  are 
received  and  settled  at  the  local  level? 

Could  I ask,  Sir,  that  our  technical 

officers  be  allowed  to  deal  with  that 
particular  problem? 

6569.  Certainly. Mr.  Clayton : I 

am  afraid,  Sir,  I have  not  got  the  per- 
centage of  Part  III  cases,  but  it  is  true 
to  say  that  about  90  per  cent,  of  the 
total  applications  which  come  before  the 
Council  are  settled  locally.  But  of 
course  the  10  per  cent,  are  the  ones 
with  the  meat  in  them.  I would  not 
suggest  for  a moment  that  for  example 
applications  which  if  approved  would 
materially  be  not  in  conformity  with  the 
County  Plan  should  be  approved  by  any 
body  but  the  County,  but  there  are  quite 
a number  of  other  things.  There  are 
applications  which  have  to  go  to  Kent 
because  they  theoretically  interfere  with 
the  County  Plan.  If  I may  give  an 
illustration,  before  the  war  Erith  Coun- 
cil bought  22  acres  of  land  for  playing 
fields.  Because  it  was  temporarily  used 
for  allotments,  it  was  shown  as  public 
open  space,  allotments,  on  the  County 
Plan.  The  County  well  knew  its  proper 
purpose  was  playing  fields.  We  have 
recently  made  application  for  change  of' 
use,  so  that  we  can  turn  that  into  play- 
ing fields,  and  it  has  taken  six  months 
to  get  consent — of  which  one  week  was 
taken  up  by  the  Ministry.  There  are 
also,  Sir,  the  applications  made  by  the 
local  authority  which  do  not  conflict 
with  the  plan.  It  is  felt  that  it  is  un- 
necessary for  those  to  have  to  go  to 
Kent.  Similarly  with  other  statutory 
bodies,  if  they  do  not  conflict  with  the 
plan  there  is  no  reason  to  send  them  to 
Kent.  The  main  objections  on  the 
administration,  Sir,  are  first  of  all  that 
if  the  Borough  Council,  for  reasons 
which  appear  to  be  good,  recommend 
that  a non-conforming  use  should  be 
approved,  that  goes  to  Kent,  there  is  no 
further  consultation  with  the  local 
authority  unless  it  is  forced  by  mem- 
bers. If  it  is,  if  there  is  a site  meeting 
into  which  the  local  authority  has  forced 
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itself,  so  that  its  views  can  be  expressed 
up  to  the  last  stage,  then  quite  frequently 
those  views  have  been  accepted.  And 
finally,  Sir,  this  question  of  duplication 
of  records:  we  feel  very  strongly  that 
if  all  the  records  were  kept  at  local  level 
instead  of  every  plan  having  to  go  to 
the  County  there  would  be  an  enormous 
saving  in  County  Council  staff,  and 
locally  we  should  require  no  more. 

6570.  Chairman:  Do  you  both  keep 

records  at  the  moment? Yes,  Sir. 

6571.  You  do  not  have  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  County  keep  them 
all? — . — No,  Sir,  we  both  have  to  keep 
them. 

6572.  Has  that  been  discussed?  Be- 
cause there  are  counties,  as  you  know, 
where  the  County  keep  the  whole  of  the 
records  and  the  Borough  do  not  keep 
any.  Have  you  discussed  with  the 
County  at  all  the  possibility  of  the 
records  being  centralised  at  County  Hall? 

We  should  not  agree  with  that, 

Sir,  because  we  do  feel  that  if  some  local 
person — it  generally  is  a local  person — 
wants  to  consult  those  records  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  consult  them  here  in  Erith 
and  not  have  to  go  to  Maidstone  for  it. 

6573.  Yes,  but  if  the  purchaser  of 
property  or  a solicitor  wishes  to  make 
a search  to  ascertain  the  planning  status 
of  a particular  piece  of  land,  he  has  got 

to  go  to  the  County  anyway? At 

present,  Sir,  yes.  We  feel  that  is  a defect 
in  the  legislation. 

6574.  So  the  County  must  have  the 

records,  must  they  not? Yes. 

6575.  So  if  they  are  going  to  make 
them  available  for  other  purposes,  why 

not  _ . Yes,  Sir,  we  feel  that  is  a 

defect  in  the  Act,  and  not  in  the  County 
Council’s  administration  of  it. 

6576.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I quite  under- 
stand that  you  want  the  powers  up  to 
County  Borough  status,  but  short  ot 
County  Borough  status  the  present 
powers — I gather  you  accept  the  posi- 
tion that  the  County  is  responsible  for 

making  the  Development  Plan? Yes, 

Sir. 

6577.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the 
present  degree  of  consultation  on  ques- 
tions  of  changes  in  the  Plan,  the  quin- 

quennial  review? At  present  yes, 

Sir,  but  we  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
degree  of  consultation  on  the  original 
plan. 


6578.  It  is  a fairly  narrow  margin  be- 
tween what  you  have  got  and  what  you 
would  like:  you  have  got  90  per  cent, 
by  number,  you  accept  the  Development 
Plan  and  so  on ; do  I understand  that 
what  you  really  want  is  conferment  by 
right  as  against  delegation  by  agreement? 
Councillor  Clark : Yes. 

6579.  Chairman : Before  we  go  to 

that,  Mr.  Cadbury,  do  you  mind  if  we 
clear  up  the  point  you  are  on,  because 
the  Borough  Surveyor  has  given  an 
answer  on  the  face  of  it  which  is  quite 
different  from  what  is  stated  in  the 
written  memorandum.  Alderman  Luck, 
would  you  refer  to  the  sentence,  first 
of  all,  in  your  supplementary  statement 
which  reads  like  this : “ The  new 

County  Borough  would  assume  the 
powers  of  making  and  administering  the 

Plan  completely”. Alderman  Luck : 

That  would  be  true.  Sir. 

6580.  Chairman:  And  if  you  would 
also  look  at  the  sentence  which  reads 
like  this : “ Furthermore,  it  is  recognised 
that  even  where  a county  borough  is 
formed,  there  may  well  be  some  aspects 
of  local  government,  e.g.  mental  health, 
colleges,  police  and  water,  which  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  administered 
by  some  body  with  an  even  wider  area 
of  jurisdiction  That  lists  the  aspects 
of  local  government  where  some  form 
of  joint  action  would  be  required,  but 
the  list  does  not  include  planning,  and 
when  I read  those  two  sentences 
together  I thought  you  were  asking  that 
the  preparation  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  plan  should  be  entirely  a matter  for 
the  new  County  Borough,  and  that 
there  would  not  be  any  need  for  any 
joint  consultation  in  the  matter  of  either 
the  production  or  the  enforcement  of 
the  plan  with  any  other  authority,  is 

that  right? That  would  be  correct. 

Sir,  but  surely  the  Borough  Surveyor’s 
remarks  were  addressed  rather  to  the 
pre*sent  position  of  delegation,  what  one 
would  require  under  a system  of 
delegation. 

6581.  Let  me  get  this  clear:  Do  I 
correctly  read  your  evidence  as  meaning 
that  you  wish  to  have,  without  any 
reference  to  the  County,  the  power  to 
make,  to  amend  and  to  enforce  the  plan 
for  your  County  Borough,  and  that  you 
do  not  think  there  would  be  any  need 
for  joint  consultation  with  adjoining 
authorities  in  the  production  or  enforce- 
ment or  amendment  of  the  plan,  is  that 
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right? On  the  question,  Sir,  of  con- 

sultation with  adjoining  authorities? 

6582.  I mean  consultation  through  a 

joint  board. We  think,  Sir,  that  we 

should  have  the  right  to  do  this  job  of 
preparing  and  administering  the  plan 
completely.  Local  negotiations  would 
of  course  take  place  with  adjoining 
authorities.  This  is  customary  admini- 
strative work  by  Borough  Surveyors  on 
matters  of  planning. 

Chairman:  I thought  it  was  as  well 
to  clear  that  up,  Mr.  Cadbury. 

6583.  Mr.  Cadbury  : Yes. Coun- 

cillor Clark : We  would  of  course  pre- 
serve the  possibility  which  exists  in  the 
Act  by  which  when  two  neighbouring 
authorities  are  affected  by  a planning 
application,  if  it  is  right  on  the  borders, 
obviously  for  reasons  of  courtesy  if 
nothing  else  the  authority  receiving  the 
plan  would  consult  its  neighbours. 

6584.  Chairman : I did  not  assume 

that  you  never  consult  your  neighbours, 
but  you  do  not  want  any  machinery  for 
consultation? -No,  Sir.  The  diffi- 

culty is  that  under  the  Abercrombie 
Plan  and  the  County  Plan  there  are  two 
different  aspects  with  regard  to  the  area 
covered  by  the  proposed  County 
Borough,  and  so  there  has  been  some 
difficulty.  . . . 

Chairman : I can  tell  you  that  if  no- 
body else  on  the  Commission  asks  you 
about  that,  I am  going  to! 

6585.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Could  I 
pursue  a little  this  question  of  the  in- 
crease of  population?  I see  that  in  the 
figures  we  have,  the  population  contem- 
plated for  both  Urban  Districts  for  1971 
is  only  very  slightly  above  the  present 
figure.  If  I might  pursue  the  question 
Mr.  Cadbury  asked  earlier,  do  you  seri- 
ously contemplate  that  the  increase  of 
population  might  be  very  much  greater 
than  that?  It  is  really  negligible,  it  is 

only  3,000  or  4,000. Alderman 

Luck : I do  not  think  so,  Sir,  it  is  a very 
well  developed  built-up  area  as  it  is. 
There  is  some  room  for  development, 
but  it  would  not  be  very  great  housing 
development. 

6586.  I think  the  latest  figure  we  have 
for  Erith  is  for  1957,  which  is  about 
46,000,  and  the  figure  we  have  for  1971 
is  about  48,000,  so  there  is  really  prac- 
tically no  increase.  For  Crayford  the 
latest  figure  we  have  is  for  1957,  about 


30,000,  and  for  1971  about  32,500,  and 

that  is  nothing,  is  it? We  accept  that 

to  be  correct,  Sir. 

6587.  Chairman : May  I just  ask  you 

one  or  two  general  questions  about 
planning : the  County  of  Kent  Develop- 
ment Plan  so  far  as  it  affects  the  area  of 
the  Councils  you  are  referring  to  to-day 
is  part  in  a sense  of  a bigger  plan  for 
Greater  London,  is  it  not?  The  his- 
tory—-tell  me  if  I am  wrong — is  that  the 
Ministry  of  Town  and  Country 
Planning  commissioned  Professor  Aber- 
crombie to  produce  for  consideration  a 
plan  for  Greater  London,  and  the 
Minister  adopted  that  as  a general  idea. 
Then  when  the  Counties,  all  of  them, 
including  Kent,  London,  Middlesex, 
Hertfordshire,  Surrey,  Essex,  came  to 
produce  their  County  Development 
Plans  they  in  effect  put  into  law  the 
general  idea,  shall  I put  it  that  way,  of 
the  Abercrombie  Plan ; so  that  each  of 
the  County  Plans  in  effect  gives  legal 
weight  and  force  to  part  of  a Greater 
London  Plan,  that  is  right,  is  it  not?  I 
think  we  are  agreed  on  that,  are  wc 
not? In  general,  Sir. 

6588.  Yes,  in  general.  Now  that 

Greater  London  Plan  has  several  ele- 
ments in  it.  The  general  idea  was  to 
stop  the  uncontrolled  sprawl  of  London, 
and  you  had  the  conception  of  the 
Green  Belt,  did  you  not,  and  then  there 
was  the  conception  that  the  growth  of 
industry  in  the  area  should  be  restricted 
— that  grew  out  of  the  Barlow  Commis- 
sion, did  it  not,  and  in  fact  the  object 
is  to  keep  industry  in  the  Greater 
London  area  at  about  the  present  level. 
That  is  done  partly  by  the  Industrial 
Development  Certificate  and  partly  by 
the  use  of  planning  powers.  It  was  also 
hoped  in  some  way  to  control  the  growth 
of  commercial  development,  through 
planning  powers,  and  the  way  in  which 
all  these  conceptions  were  given  effect 
to  was  to  zone  the  areas  in  the  various 
County  Plans  for  various  purposes,  and 
to  specify  target  populations  and,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  target  populations, 
the  densities  to  be  aimed  at  and  plan- 
ning standards  based  on  densities.  That 
is  very  shortly  the  general  conception 
of  the  plan,  is  it  not?  Now  if  the  areas 
you  are  speaking  of  today  should  be 
united  and  become  a County  Borough, 
and  you  become  the  sole  planning 
authority,  how  would  you  propose  to 
fit  the  planning  of  development  in  the 
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new  County  Borough  into  the  essential 
plan  for  the  London  area  as  a whole? 

In  fact,  Sir,  there  would  be  as  far 

as  we  see  it  very  little  alteration  from 
the  present  plan.  You  would  of  course 
appreciate  that  there  have  been  a num- 
ber of  deviations  already  from  Aber- 
crombie. 

6589.  Yes. Those  which  have 

taken  place  are  due  very  largely  of 
course  to  the  post-war  pressure  on 
housing  and  things  of  that  nature.  It 
remains  a question  now,  from  our  point 
of  view,  as  to  whether  planning  would 
be  better  done  in  a unit  such  as  we  have 
envisaged  than  to  leave  it  as  it  is.  at 
the  present  moment.  We  do  not  think 
there  would  he  any  possibility  of  major 
deviation  from  the  County  Plan,  the  area 
does  not  lend  itself  to  that.  What  could 
arise  however  is  that  the  best  possible 
use  would  be  made  of  the  County  Plan 
if  the  three  areas  could  devise  their  re- 
sources accordingly.  We  believe  much 
better  use  could  be  made  of  not  merely 
such  things  as  plant  and  resources,  but 
much  better  use  could  be  made  of  land 
if  in  fact  one  could  do  that. 

6590.  Yes,  but  take  this — this  is  quite 
a theoretical  or  hypothetical  question, 
it  may  not  have  any  practical  effect  at 
all,  but  just  imagine  it  as  a case — sup- 
posing you  had  a large  slum  clearance 
scheme  in  the  middle  of  London  some- 
where, and  In  order  to  find  the  neces- 
sary land  for  housing  it  was  proposed 
that  one  of  the  areas  zoned  in  your  dis- 
trict for  industrial  purposes  should  be 
converted  and  rezoned  into  an  area  for 
housing  development ; do  you  say  that 
you  ought  to  have  the  last  word  in  that, 
or  would  you  accept  the  view  that  a 
movement  of  population  of  that  kind 
would  be  part  of  the  planning  of  the 

Greater  London  area  as  a whole? Is 

the  last  word  not  always  enjoyed  by  the 
Minister,  Sir,  anyway? 

6591.  Of  course  it  is,  the  Minister  has 
an  overall  say,  but  you  feel  that  as  far 
as  your  area  is  concerned,  subject  to  the 
Minister’s  overriding  powers,  you  ought 
to  be  in  a position  to  say  “ No  ” to 

that? Or  to  agree,  yes,  Sir.  We 

would  examine  a thing  like  that  on  its 
merits,  and  I think  we  could  give  as 
good  a view  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  scheme  as  the  County  authorities. 

6592.  Then  supposing  you  take  the 
opposite  point  of  view : if  you  wanted 
which  is  much  more  likely  to  happen— 


to  add  to  your  zoning  for  industry  and 
thereby  reduce  the  amount  of  land  in 
your  County  Borough  area  available  for 
housing,  and  therefore  had  to  find 
housing  accommodation  for  the  workers 
in  your  new  factories  somewhere  else, 
would  you  be  content  without  much  say 
ito  leave  the  question  as  to  whether 
those  houses  should  be  built,  involving 
perhaps  a change  of  the  plan  in  some 
area,  entirely  to  the  local  authority  in 
what  would  become  the  reception  area, 

so  to  speak,  for  your  housing? 

There  is  already,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances there  would  be,  a good  deal 
of  contact  and  understanding  between 
the  two  local  authorities  concerned.  We 
do  not  really  envisage  that  there  would 
be  any  difficulty.  Of  course,  it  is  always 
difficult  to  deal  with  hypothetical  ques- 
tions as  to  what  might  arise  under  a 
certain  set  of  circumstances.  After  all, 

I have  already  had  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  our  people  to  be  received  into 
other  areas,  Crawley  and  elsewhere,  and 
we  find  no  difficulties  in  the  working 
of  those  sqhemes. 

6593.  Crawley  is  a new  town.- — 
Crawley  is  a new  town,  yes  .—Councillor 
Clark : I think  it  is  really  a national 
state  of  affairs  in  which  there  is  a shift 
in  industry,  and  as  a result  of  that  shift 
in  industry  it  may  become  necessary 
even  for  the  highest  powers  in  the  land 
to  modify  their  ideas  and  very  possibly 
modify  certain  provisions  within  the 
various  town  plans. 

6594.  That  may  very  well  be.  I only 

want  to  get  your  help  on  how  far  you 
really  go  in  support  of  the  view  that  you 
should  he  a self-contained  County 
Borough  planning  authority.  I think 
you  are  saying  that,  subject  to  the  Minis- 
ter, you  really  ought  to  have  the  right 
to  say  “ We  will  have  all  industry  in 
one  particular  part  of  our  area,  or  all 
housing  in  one  particular  part  of  our 
area  ”,  your  case  goes  as  far  as  that? 
Alderman  Luck : It  would  not  hap- 
pen, though. — Councillor  Clark:  We 

would  say  that  with  the  local  knowledge 
which  the  County  Borough  Council 
would  possess  we  would  be  much  more 
competent  to  deal  with  that  question 
than  would  the  County  Council  situated 
at  Maidstone,  28  miles  away. 

6595.  But  they  are  in  close  touch  on 
planning  matters  with  the  other  County 
Councils,  and  you  would  not  be  in  very 
close  touch  with,  say,  Paddington  or  one 
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of  the  Inner  London  boroughs  which 
might  have  needs  which  could,  with  the 
ripples  flowing  out,  affect  you,  you 

know. 1 think  we  could  meet  them. — 

Alderman  Luck : I am  sure  we  should.— 
Mr.  Hodgson : It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  Sir,  that  both  the  authorities  had 
a Town  Plan  prepared  before  the  war, 
and.  they  feel  quite  sure  that  they  had 
sufficient  knowledge  of  their  own  area 
satisfactorily  to  administer  it,  and  con- 
jointly of  course  they  would  have  equal 
knowledge  of  the  area  to  decide  such 
questions  as  you  pose. 

6596.  I am  perfectly  prepared  to  pose 

my  questions  conoeding  that  you  have  got 
an  absolutely  perfect  knowledge  of  your 
area,  but  I am  suggesting  to  you  that 
there  is  a point  of  view  that  the  more 
perfect  the  knowledge  you  have  and  the 
more  perfect  your  concentration  in  your 
own  area,  the  worse  you  might  be  as  a 
planning  authority  having  regard  to  the 
problems  of  London  as  a whole.  I am 
not  putting  this  against  you  in  any  way, 
but  it  is  a .point  of  view  we  want  to  dis- 
cuss.  Alderman  Luck : Yes.  we 

appreciate  that. 

Chairman : However,  I think  I have 
got  your  point  of  view  quite  clearly. 
Thank  you.  Could  we  now  move  on 
to  another  subject — would  you  take  traf- 
fic next,  Mr.  Cadbury? 

6597.  Mr.  Cadbury : You  say  some- 

thing about  highways  in  your  evidence, 
and  clearly  the  case  for  a County 
Borough  is  wrapped  up  with  the  idea 
that  I gather  you  feel  there  is  duplication 
and  inefficiency  in  having  more  than  one 
highway  authority  at  the  present 
moment? Councillor  Clark:  Yes. 

6598.  How  many  miles  of  road  approxi- 
mately do  the  County  Council  administer 
in  the  area  covered  by  your  two  District 
Councils?  It  is  not  an  important  ques- 
tion, but  just  roughly,  is  it  a 50  per  cent 
break  or  do  you  do  most  of  the  roads? 

Mr.  Anderson : The  County  roads 

in  Crayford,  Sir,  total  1.1  miles,  out  of 
a total  of  37. — Mr.  Clayton:  In  Erith. 
Sir,  we  have  13-J  miles  of  classified  roads, 
all  claimed,  and  maintained  as  the 
County’s  agents. 

6599.  So  there  is  only  one  highway 

authority  operating  in  Erith? -That  is 

so,  sir.  Yes. — Mr.  Hodgson:  And  so 
far  as  Crayford  is  concerned,  the  powers 
relating  to  county  roads  have  been  dele- 
gated, but  we  have  this  year  claimed 


the  roads  under  the  recent  Kent  County 
Council  Act. 

6600.  And  that  will  mean  in  your  two 

areas  in  fact  only  your  own  highway 
authority  is  operating? Yes. 

6601.  Are  there  any  trunk  roads  going 

through  the  areas? Mr.  Anderson , 

In  Crayford,  no. — Alderman  Luck : 
None  at  all  in  Erith. — Councillor  Lyle : 

In  Bexley,  yes. 

6602.  So  that  there  is  no  question  of 
roads  where  the  Ministry  are  responsible 

100  per  cent? Mr.  Anderson : No, 

Sir. — Mr.  Hodgson:  Not  in  our  two 
areas.  In  the  combined  area  of  the 
County  Borough  there  would  be. 

6603.  If  the  County  Borough  were  set 
up  I take  it  you  would  want  to  act  as 
agents  for  the  Ministry  in  the  trunk 

road  in  Bexley? Alderman  Luck : As 

a County  Borough  I think  we  would, 
Sir. 

6604.  Are  you  in  the  areas  under  con- 

sideration concerned  with  London  traffic 
as  opposed  to  your  own  .local  traffic 
problems? -Not  very  much  with  Lon- 

don, it  is  mainly  local  traffic — local  busi- 
ness, residential  and  industrial  traffic. 
There  is  some  through  London  traffic, 
as  of  course  there  must  be  in  any  area 
near  London. 

6605.  And  you  have  no  north  to  south 
traffic,  there  is  no  tunnel,  bridge  or 

ferry? There  will  be  the  Dartfoxd 

tunnel,  which  would  have  some  effect 
upon  through  traffic.  As  you  know,  there 
is  a tunnel  being  constructed  from  Dart- 
ford  to  Essex,  and  some  traffic  going 
through  that  tunnel  will  of  course  have 
necessarily  to  come  through  the  area  of 
which  we  are  talking  that  is  if  it  comes 
from  London.  If  it  came  from  Kent  up- 
wards— and  a lot  of  it  would — it  would 
not  have  to  touch  the  areas. 

6606.  Thank  you.  I have  now  one 
question  on  environmental  health.  I 
think  we  all  understand  the  question  of 
the  collection  of  refuse,  but  in  your 
statement  I think  you  spoke  of  the  dis- 
posal of  refuse,  and  I think  you  said 
you  had  experience  of  joint  working  in 
that?  Do  you  each  dispose  of  your  own 

refuse  at  present? Councillor  Clark  : 

Normally,  yes,  Sir. 

6607.  You  have  no  joint  arrangement? 

No,  Sir. — Alderman  Luck:  There  is 

a joint  arrangement  to  deal  with  emer- 
gency problems  between  the  authorities. 
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: 6608.  Do  you  in  fact  tip  within  your 

own  area? Mr.  Hodgson : Crayford 

do  ; Erith  disposes  of  its  refuse  by  con- 
tract with  William  Cory  & Sons, 

6609.  By  barge  down  the  river? 

By  barge  down  the  river. 

6610.  You  are  not  filling  up  the  Erith 

Marshes? No,  not  at  the  moment. 

Sir.  That  is  a matter  still  under  review 
by  the  authority. 

Chairman : May  we  now  move  on  to 
the  personal  health  services — Professor 
Mackenzie? 

6611.  Professor  Mackenzie : There  is 

an  excellent  statement  about  the  personal 
health  and  welfare  services  in  the  Erith 
evidence,  which  I think  is  Dr.  Landons 
contribution? That  is  correct,  Sir. 

6612.  This  seemed  to  me  to  illustrate 
the  present  problems  pretty  well,  and  1 
was  not  proposing  to  take  you  through 
that,  but  I would  not  like  you  to  feel  that 
the  point  has  not  been  taken,  if  you 
would  like  to  add  anything  about  the 
present  difficulties.  I really  want  to  go 
on  to  questions  about  possible  difficulties 
in  a County  Borough,  but  before  I do 
that,  if  you  would  like  to  add  anything 
to  what  has  already  been  said  about  the 
difficulties  of  local  administration  under 
the  present  set-up,  I hope  you  will  do 

so. Dr.  London:  Mr.  Ohairman,  if 

I may  say  so  the  question  of  particular 
difficulties  .is  rather  a big  one,  because 
there  are  so  many  difficulties  which  we 
experience,  and  I should  be  taking  up  a. 
disproportionate  amount  of  your  time  if 
I tried  to  embark  on  an  account  of  all 
of  them. 

6613.  That  is  what  I thought  myself, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  add  to  this  except 
by  gjoing  through  in  detail.  If  I miay 
perhaps  mention  three  examples  of  what 
I have  in  mind,  Sir : first  of  all,  owing 
to  the  centralised  nature  of  the  Kent 
County  Council  services  for  the  oare  of 
mothers  and  young  children,  the  health 
visitors  in  our  area  operate  from  a con- 
siderable distance,  somewhere  about  27 
or  28  miles,  from  their  administrative 
centre,  and  although  there  is  a local 
centre  of  the  Kent  County  Council  which 
is  to  some  extent  an  information  service, 
the  health  visitors  receive  their  instmc- 
tions  diredt  from  the  County  Medical 
Officer  at  Maidstone.  These  instructions 
are  sent  to  them  at  least  twice  a week, 
and  their  line  of  communication  is  either 
by  correspondence  with  the  County 


Medical  Officer  o-r  through  two  visiting 
Deputy  Superintendent  Health  Visitors, 
but  mainly  their  line  of  communication 
is  direct  with  County  Hall,  Maidstone. 
W.e  do  find  that  as  a result  of  this  remote 
control  the  health  visitors,  at  least  we 
think,  are  so  over-burdened  with  clerical 
work  and  administrative  work  that  they 
have  not  sufficient  time  to  carry  out  the 
very  important  duties  of  their  office. 
Those  duties  have  been  very  considerably 
increased  by  the  National  Health  Service 
Act,  which  made  them  responsible  largely 
for  the  whole  family,  including  people 
who  are  ill  and  people  of  all  ages  within 
the  family,  and  yet  they  have  enormous 
duties  of  record  keeping  and  exchange 
of  records.  They  have  to  arrange 
clinics,  and  in  brief,  Sir,  they  undertake 
a great  deal  of  clerical  and  administra- 
tive work  which  in  my  view  should 
be  done  for  them  by  a local  administra- 
tive office.  I feel  very  strongly  that  if 
this  were  taken  from  them  it  would  free 
■them  to  do.  the  really  essential  part  of 
Itheir  work  as  social  workers  and  health 
educators.  The  question  of  the  polio- 
myelitis vaccination  campaign  brought 
this  very  sharply  into  relief  when  it 
became  necessary  to  vaccinate  the  indi- 
viduals in  the  age  group  15  to  26.  The 
health  visitors  had  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangement  in  their  own  locality  and 
operate,  from  their  clinics,  four  evening 
clinics,  receive  registrations  at  the  clinics, 
arrange  for  the  actual  vaccination  itself, 
and  find  their  own  clerical  assistance 
wherever  they  could.  I personally  feel 
that  all  that  could  be  done  by  a local 
office,  so  that  the  health  visitors  would 
be  more  or  less  completely,  untram- 
melled to  do  their  real  work  as  social 
workers.  The  second  point  that  I would 
like  to  raise  is  the  question  of  health 
education,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  under  section 
28  of  the  National  Health  Service  Act 
dealing  with  the  prevention  of  illness, 
oare  and  after-care.  A great  deal  of  lip 
service  is  piaid  to  health  education,  hint 
in  our  particular  area  we  are  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  do  sufficient 
in  the  way  of  health  education,  and  by 
that  I mean  a sustained  and  comprehen- 
sive campaign  which  would  be  a perma- 
nent part  of  the  health  services  of  the 
district.  This,  Sir,  stems  from  two 
different  sources  of  legislation.  In  the 
first  place  the  county  districts  themselves, 
that  is  Erith  and  Crayford,  possess 
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certain  powers  under  section  179  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  which  they  share  with 
the  County  Council,  but  health  education 
is  nowadays  regarded  as  a function  of 
the  National  Health  Service  Act  under 
section  28,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling, 
Sir,  that  the  County  Council  must  find  it 
an  impossible  task  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities  for  health  education  over 
a vast  area,  with  a population  of 
1,600,000  or  more. 

May  I say,  Sir,  quoting  from  a very 
reliable  source  indeed,  that  in  1957 
the  Kent  County  Council  employed 
one  part-time  health  education  lecturer 
for  the  whole  county  and  that  116  meet- 
ings were  held.  If  one  divides  that  up 
the  average  over  the  whole  county  is 
almost  infinitesimal.  In  regard  to  home 
safety,  Erith,  Crayford  and  Bexley,  of 
which  I am  also  Medical  Officer,  have 
had  a home  safety  committee  for  the 
last  five  years  but  Kent  County  Coun- 
cil have  only  recently  got  moving  in  this 
as  a result  of  receipt  of  a circular  from 
the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the  Home 
Office.  There  again  it  rather  points  to 
the  fact  that  sustained  health  education 
can  only  be  undertaken  adequately  by 
local  people  knowing  the  needs  of  their 
own  locality. 

One  further  point,  Sir,  on  immunisa- 
tion. When  the  services  were  trans- 
ferred on  the  appointed  day  to  the  Kent 
County  Council  one  of  the  severest 
losses  we  suffered  was  the  power  to 
immunise  the  children  of  the  area. 
It  broke  up  the  control  of  infectious 
disease.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
is  responsible  for  the  control  of  infec- 
tious disease,  and  I personally  feel 
that  the  power  to  immunise  children 
against  various  diseases,  diphtheria, 
poliomyelitis  and  so  on,  is  an  in- 
separable part  of  any  scheme,  and  that 
represents  a very  great  loss  to  us.  I 
could  go  on  very  much  longer.  Sir,  but 
I think  I should  be  taking  up  the  time 
of  the  Commission. 

6614.  I quite  appreciate  this  sort  of 
point  and  really  would  now  like  to  take 
the  other  side  of  the  question.  How 
far  could  this  be  met  by  administrative 
reorganisation  within  the  county?  It 
is  a pattern  one  meets  in  other  counties 
where  the  same  man  fills  the  post  of 
Medical  Officer  to  the  district  and  also 
Area  Medical  Officer  to  the  county.  It 
looks  at  least  possible  to  combine  in 
this  set-up  the  post  of  Area  Medical 


Officer  for  this  area  which  coincides 
with  the  three  boroughs  of  which  you 
are  Medical  Officer.  Is  that  an  admin- 
istratively possible  solution? It  cer- 

tainly is  administratively  possible  because 
it  has  been  done  in  quite  a number  of 
other  counties.  I think  one  of  the  best 
examples  is  that  of  the  West  Riding 
where  they  have  a very  excellent  system 
of  divisional  administration ; but  one 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  services  in 
Kent  are  essentially  operated  direct  from 
the  County  Hall,  Maidstone,  with  the 
interposition  at  one  point  of  area  health 
sub-committees  which  have  no  policy  or 
executive  functions  whatsoever.  They 
are  in  my  view,  out  on  a limb,  so  that 
if  those  committees  were  completely 
done  away  with  the  county  services 
would  continue  with  hardly  a ripple  on 
the  surface.  It  is  true  that  under  re- 
organisation there  could  be  true  and 
proper  delegation  by  which  quite  a 
number  of  these  difficulties  and  defects 
could  be  ironed  out  but  I am  in  com- 
plete agreement  as  a technical  officer  of 
my  councils  that  there  would  still 
remain  difficulties  which  are  inherent  in 
delegation.  Of  course  we  all  hope  that 
if  any  changes  are  made  they  will  be  on 
the  lines  of  direct  conferment  because 
even  the  best  form  of  delegation  Is 
secondary  to  that.  But  I do  wish  to 
emphasise  that  there  is  no  area  health 
delegation  scheme  in  the  sense  that  there 
is  in  the  area  of  the  London  County 
Council  or  some  other  county  areas. 

6615.  Postulating  a reorganisation  of 
that  sort  and  greater  delegated  powers 
■to  an  area  with  a Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  the  area  gathering  together 
in  one  office  responsibility  for  health 
visitors,  home  helps,  domiciliary  nursing 
and  so  on,  I think  you  suggested  you 
still  felt  there  would  be  difficulties  about 
delegation.  What  sort  of  difficulties? 
— — It  would  be  a great  improvement, 
Sir,  but  there  would  still  be  difficulties, 
in  that  policy  would  not  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  councils.  The  county  council 
would  only  delegate  day-to-day  admin- 
istration because  I believe  it  is  a feature 
that  in  any  scheme  of  delegation  the 
control  of  policy  and  finance  would 
remain  with  the  delegating  authority,  and 
I think  it  is  in  the  field  of  policy  making 
and  in  the  making  and  deciding  on 
priorities  for  expenditure  that  we  should 
still  be  at  a disadvantage. 

6616.  I think  that  is  tied  up  with 
finance,  with  which  someone  else  will 
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be  dealing  later.  What  about  the  pro- 
posed county  borough  area?  How  far  is 
it  likely  to  be  reasonably  self-contained? 
Alderman  Luck  referred  in  his  state- 
ment to  mental  health  as  one  topic  for 
which  some  form  of  wider  area  would 
be  needed.  Oould  you  amplify  that? 

— — I think  that  the  purely  social  service 
side  of  it,  that  is  the  statutory  and 
voluntary  supervision  of  mentally  defec- 
tive children,  mentally  ill  persons  and 
so  on,  and  also  guardianship  and  super- 
vision of  people  on  licence  from  mental 
hospitals — all  that  could  be  undertaken  ; 
but  there  are  certain  provisions  in  the 
field  of  mental  health  which  obviously 
might  have  to  be  planned  on  a basis 
of  joint  action  with  other  authorities, 
perhaps  neighbouring  authorities  or  even 
authorities  at  a distance.  I refer  to 
child  guidance  facilities,  occupation 
centres,  although  I may  say  there  is 
a very  good  occupation  centre  in  the 
Urban  District  of  Crayford  which  we 
could  use.  Looking  a little  ahead,  under 
the  Mental  Health  Bill  I think  there  will 
be  a great  many  new  problems  for  local 
health  authorities,  particularly  in  regard 
to  hostels  for  the  mentally  ill  and  in- 
creased domiciliary  services,  but  in 
regard  to  projects  requiring  a large 
amount  of  building  I think  we  might 
have  to  go  with  neighbouring  authorities 
for  joint  action. 

6617.  Do  you  think  you  would  need 
an  actual  joint  authority  or  joint  board? 

1 do  not  think  so.  I think  it  could  be 

done  by  mutual  agreement  as  at  the 
present  time  with  Kent  County  Council 
and  other  authorities. 

6618.  And  the  authorities  mainly  con- 
cerned would  be  those  to  the  south  of 
you,  I suppose,  and  Dartford,  and  the 

other  Kent  authorities? Yes,  but  we 

might  of  course  go  into  London  where 
we  go  at  the  present  time.  Most  of 
our  educationally  sub-normal  children 
and  physically  handicapped  children  go 
to  day  special  schools  provided  by  the 
London  County  Council  and  I personally 
feel  that  if  the  county  borough  for  Erith, 
Crayford  and  Bexley  ever  came  into 
being  there  would  be  a case  at  least  for 
the  building  of  a day  special  school  for 
(educationally  sub-normal  children.  I 
think  we  might  very  well  continue  to  look 
to  London  and  other  authorities  for  cer- 
tain joint  user  establishments  which 
would  be  too  big  for  any  one  particular 
authority. 


6619.  Do  you  know  if  many  mentally 
defective  children  go  outside  the  area  at 
present  to  institutions  of  one  sort  or 

another? By  mentally  defective,  you 

mean  ineducable  children  under  the 
Education  Act— they  go  very  largely  to 
hospitals  within  the  County  of  Kent  by 
arrangement  with  the  regional  hospital 
board.  There  are  two  known  to  me. 
But  in  the  field  of  educable  children  there 
is  a considerable  scarcity  in  our 
particular  area  of  day  special  school 
facilities  and  most  of  the  children  as 
the  Chairman  has  said,  have  to  travel 
long  distances,  very  often  into  the 
Woolwich  area  and  Beckenham  for  their 
special  schooling. 

6620.  What  about  old  people  and  ac- 

commodation for  them?  I think  you 
mentioned  there  were  two  old  people’s 
homes. In  Bexley,  Sir. 

6621.  What  is  the  old  people’s  home 
accommodation  like,  in  relation  to  need? 
Physically  and  from  an  organisa- 
tional point  of  view  it  is  very  good 
indeed.  It  has  been  provided  by  the 
County  Council  and  they  have  reached  a 
very  high  standard  of  amenity  and  ad- 
ministration. The  two  homes  are  the 
St.  Mary’s  Home  in  Bexley,  providing 
accommodation  for  39  old  people,  and 
Russell  House  in  Bexleyheath,  accom- 
modating 50,  but  it  is  well  known  that 
the  county  council  have  a very  long 
waiting  list  for  admission  so  that  unless 
a case  is  so  desperately  urgent  that  some- 
thing has  to  be  done  immediately,  the 
old  person  goes  on  a waiting  list,  which 
may  ensure  admission  in  six  or  nine 
months,  a year  or  longer. 

6622.  Does  that  mean  if  you  have  old 

persons  in  urgent  need  they  go  some- 
where else  in  Kent?' My  course  of 

action  there  is  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
county  district  officer  who  is  an  officer 
of  the  local  health  authority  and  works 
in  the  area,  and  he  makes  application  on 
behalf  of  this  old  person  to  the  county 
Medical  Officer  and  everything  is  done 
at  county  level  to  try  to  get  him  in,  but 
it  does  so  very  often  happen  that  the 
accommodation  is  not  available  because 
the  old  people  are  so  well  looked  after 
that  they  live  to  a very  ripe  old  age. 

6623.  In  fact  89  beds  is  very  small  in 

relation  to  160,000  people? That  is 

so  and  of  course  there  is  not  a home  of 
that  kind  in  either  Erith  or  Crayford. 
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6624.  Chairman-.  It  must  be  a great 
.temptation,  Doctor,  in  those  circum- 
stances to  send  them  to  the  hospital? — — 
We  actually  have  to  do  that.  I must 
say  the  hospitals  resist  such  action  very 
strongly.  They  have  to  be  without  caTe 
and  attention  as  well  as  old  and  feeble 
and  suffering  from  ill  health,  and  we 
very  occasionally  have  to  take  statutory 
action  under  Section  47  of  the  National 
Assistance  Act,  but  the  Hospital  Man- 
agement Committee  never  allows  it  to 
go  as  far  as  an  application  to  the  Court. 
Accommodation  is  always  found  in  hos- 
pital in  suitable  cases. — Councillor 
Clark : Sir,  may  T add  that  the  Crayford 
Council,  acting  as  an  agent  on  behalf 
of  the  county  council,  at  the  present 
moment  has  a scheme  for  40  aged 
persons'  bungalows,  bed  siltingrooms 
and  Hats  anil  so  on  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction, something  which  the  local 
councils  have  had  .in  mind  for  a very 
long  time  but  of  course,  not  being  the 
authority  to  deal  -with  them  off  their 
own  bat,  have  done  nothing  about  it  till 
we  have  now  got  the  county  council’s 
co-operation,  or  they  have  got  ours,  and 
the  scheme  will  come  to  fruition  in  a 
few  weeks’  time. 

6625.  1 am  sure,  if  a county  borough 
was  created,  you  would  want  to  go 
further  on  these  lines,  but  1 take  it  at 
the  moment  .the  area  is  not  really  effec- 
tively self-contained  for  the  care  of  old 
people,  that  you  are  lo  some  extent 
depending  on  integration  with  the  Kent 

County  services? Dr.  London : We 

are  entirely  dependent,  Sir,  on  the  Kent 
County  Council. 

6626.  It  is  a Kent  service,  I appre- 

ciate that.  What  about  the  other  aspects 
of  Part  III  accommodation,  the  home- 
less .persons? 1 suppose  that  refers  .to 

temporary  accommodation.  The  county 
council  do  maintain  two  hostels  which 
are  reserved  for  people  dispossessed 
from  their  homes  for  a variety  of 
reasons,  flood  damage,  eviction  orders 
and  so  forth,  and  they  are  taken  to  these 
reception  centres.  The  difficulty  is  that 
they  can  only  take  the  mothers  and 
children  and  that  means  the  husband  has 
to  fend  for  himself  which,  for  a time  at 
least,  has  a disrupting  influence  on  the 
family. 

6627.  There  again  you  would  have  to 
develop  something  for  yourselves?—— 
Over  the  years.  We  do  not  say  this 
would  come  immediately  hut,  given  the 
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necessary  powers,  I feel  my  councils 
would  want  to  develop  those  particular 
services. 

6628.  The  various  services  for  handi- 
capped persons  are  another  field  in 
which  one  would  expect  considerable 
specialisation  and  the  need  for  some  sort 
of  co-operation  -between  local  authorities. 

I wonder  if  you  have  any  special  cont- 
inents about  that. 1 have,  Sir.  The 

functions  under  the  National  Assistance 
Act  referring  to  this  have  so  far  been 
applied  in  a very  limited  form  by  Kent 
County  Council,  I think  largely  on 
account  of  financial  stringency  and 
restrictions  on  building.  There  are  no 
workshops,  for  instance  in  our  area. 
There  are  no  specific  county-provided 
centres  for  recreation  of  the  handi- 
capped, and  so  far  the  only  work  that 
has  been  done  by  the  county  council, 
at  least  to  my  knowledge,  is  the  provision 
of  invalid  chairs  for  handicapped  people 
and  also  minor  alterations  to  their  ho  mes 
to  allow  them  to  take  the  chairs  in  and 
out,  and  so  on  ; but  the  rest  of  it  remains 
in  abeyance,  I think  I am  correct  in 
saying. 

6629.  What  about  the  children  coming 
into  care?  I think  the  three  authorities 
together  have  an  area  sub-committec  for 
the  children’s  service.  Have  you  any 
idea  about  the  scale  of  operations,  how 
many  children  come  into  care,  whether 
they  are  accommodated  within  the  three 
authorities,  what  .the  position  is  about 

foster  homes? The  position  is.  Sir, 

that  the  area  sub-committee  under  the 
Children’s  Act  which  operates  over  the 
area  of  Bexley,  Erith  and  Crayford,  acts 
almost  entirely  as  a boarding  out  sub- 
committee for  the  finding  of  foster 
homes,  the  supervision  of  the  care  of 
the  children,  making  allowances,  pro- 
vision of  clothing  and  so  on.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  sub-committee,  I believe  1 
am  right  in  saying,  do  not  visit  the  child 
in  the  home.  They  act  in  a purely 
advisory  capacity.  The  report  is  received 
by  the  local  representative  of  the  Chil- 
dren’s Officer  who  operates  over  the  three 
areas.  Larger  provisions  like  homes  for 
deprived  children,  residential  homes,  pro- 
bation homes  and  so  forth  would  -prob- 
ably be  outside  the  scope  of  such 

a county  -borough,  were  it  ever  set  .up. 
But  there  again  we  would  be  happy  to 
use  established  organisations  like 

Barnardo’s  -and  other  homes  as  K.ent 
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County  Council  do  at  the  present  time, 
except  that  they  have  a remand  home. 

Chairman:  May  we  go  on  to  the  very 
important  question  of  education? 

6630.  Sir  Charles  Morris : May  1 

start  with  this  question?  I think  you 
said  earlier  this  afternoon  that  it  is 
recognised,  even  where  there  is  a county 
borough,  that  there  may  be  some 
aspects  of  local  government:  mental 

health  police  and  water,  which  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  administered  by 
somebody  with  a wider  jurisdiction. 


6634.  You  would  send  your  young 
people  out  where  you  had  not  the  col- 
leges, like  any  other  county  borough? 
Yes. 

6635.  You  are  not  thinking  of  a most 

purpose  authority  where  the  county  still 
has  some  responsibility? No,  Sir. 

6636.  You  are  thinking  of  becoming  a 

full  county  borough? Yea. 

6637.  In  the  present  provision  in  the 

education  system,  you  are  in  the  north- 
west Kent  division  with  Dartford  and 
Dartford  Rural? Yes. 


Have  you  got  it  in  mind,  if  your 
districts  combined  and  became  a county 
borough,  that  you  would  not  accept 
responsibility  for  technical  colleges  and 

so  on? Councillor  Clark  : I think  the 

answer  would  be,  Sir,  that  the  new 
county  borough  authority  would  accept 
the  responsibility  as  far  up  the  ladder 
as  the  1944  Act  and  the  financial 
provisions  of  that  Act  would  allow  it 
to  go,  and  indeed  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Minister  also.  If  the  Minister 
were  to  call  upon  the  projected 
county  borough  authority  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  another  rung  on  the 
ladder  I am  quite  sure  the  authority 
would  be  only  too  willing  to  do  so. 
Obviously  with  many  of  the  existing 
county  boroughs  higher  technical  educa- 
tion is  outside  their  ambit  of  admmis- 
tration  and  it  would  probably  be  only 
the  largest  cities  in  the  country  which 
are  able  to  accept  the  full  responsibility 
there  But  our  own  projected  authority 
would  go  as  far  as  the  Minister  would 
allow  it. 

6631.  You  are  speaking  for  the 

moment,  I think,  in  terms  of  the  provi- 
sion of  colleges  rather  than  the  adminis- 
tering of  technical  education  for  your 
own  children.  You  would  expect  your 
county  borough  to  administer  the  educa- 
tion of  your  young  people? Yes. 

6632.  As  with  any  other  county 

borough? Yes.  The  primary  and 

secondary  education,  grammar,  technical 
and  more  advanced  technical  education, 
and  also  adult  further  education;  but 
of  couTse  those  much  higher  services 
would  have  to  be  the  responsibility  of 
something  probably  even  bigger  than 
the  Kent  County  Council. 

6633.  The  provision  oL  colleges,  but 

not  securing  the  education  of  your 
young  people? No,  Sir. 


6638.  And  Bexley  of  course  is  an 

excepted  district.  You  say  in  your  writ- 
ten evidence  that  the  divisional  execu- 
tive ought  to  be  given  more  powers  but 
that  is  put  out  of  date  by  your  view  that 
you  want  to  become  a county  borough, 
is  that  right? That  is  so. 

6639.  Where  do  the  children  go?  I 
believe  we  have  a little  evidence  on  the 
point.  I gather  that  not  very  many  of 
the  Erith  children  and  probably  not 
many  of  the  Crayford  children  cross  the 
London  County  border  to  go  to  school. 

There  are  a few  living  in  the  county 

of  Kent  at  the  moment  who  go  to 
schools  administered  by  the  London 
County  Council,  but  it  is  not  a large 
number.  But  there  is  still  of  course, 
as  wherever  you  get  boundary  authorities 
the  story  of  the  out-district  children  be- 
cause there  is  the  question  of  parents’ 
choice  when  they  move  out  of  one  area 
into  another  and  there  is  a considerable 
movement  of  population  which  perpetu- 
ates that  at  the  moment,  so  the  number  1 
think  might  be  a little  larger  than  one 
is  tempted  to  expect. 

6640.  I have  the  numbers  in  your  area 
and  they  are  not  very  large.  What  about 
Dartford?  Would  a lot  of  the  Crayford 
children  go  to  Dartford  schools? — — 
At  the  present  moment  there  is  an 
attempt  being  made  to  keep  those 
children  going  to  DaTtford  but  there 
is  of  course  a considerable  exchange 
of  children  between  Erith  and  Crayford, 
between  Bexley  and  Crayford.  In  fact 
I am  a school  governor  in  both  towns 
and  I can  assure  you  that  the  exchange 
number  is  pretty  considerable. 

6641.  I was  going  to  go  on  to  Bexley 
next.  Would  you  say  perhaps  20,  30  or 
40  per  cent  at  some  of  the  schools  in 
Bexley  come  from  your  borough?-— 
I would  not  rate  it  as  high  as  that,  Sir, 
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but  it  is  a lair  number.  I dare  not 
hazard  a figure  ; I would  say  at  least  a 
hundred  as  the  minimum. 

6642.  Although  Bexley  is  an  excepted 
district  and  you  are  in  a county  division, 
there  is  a good  deal  of  integration  of  the 
school  organisation  between  Bexley, 
Crayford  and  Erith?— — Yes. 

6643.  There  is  no  difficulty  under  the 
present  arrangements  about  children 

crossing  the  boundaries? No,  but 

there  is  the  difficulty  of  administration 
because  of  the  two  different  types,  one 
being  the  excepted  district  and  the  other 
the  county  district  executive  and  one 
being  in  theory  at  least,  shall  I say, 
more  or  less  self-contained  and  the  other 
one  having  to  rely  on  the  county  educa- 
tion committee  delegating  all  the  powers 
it  desires  to  delegate  in  order  that  the 
divisional  executive  may  function. 

6644.  There  is  a difference  in  adminis- 
tration, I understand  that,  but  does  the 
boundary  present  problems  to  children 
or  parents?  It  is  non-existent  under  the 

present  arrangements,  is  it? No,  Sir, 

for  the  simple  reason  that  before  the 
set-up  of  the  1944  Act  there  were  many 
more  children  travelling  backwards  and 
forwards  between  the  two  areas,  Bexley 
and  Crayford,  than  now.  Before  the 
1944  Act  Erith  was  a Part  III  authority 
and  the  exchange  there  was  very  much 
smaller.  That  was  a matter  of  units. 
But  between  Bexley  and  Crayford  there 
were  several  hundred. 

6645.  I am  afraid  I have  not  been 
able  to  visit  Erith  and  Crayford  but  I 
expect  you  have  a lot  of  new  schools. 
Yes,  with  the  rising  population. 

6646.  And  therefore  your  children 
can  go  to  school  at  home?  May  we  just 
concentrate  for  a moment  on  the  gram- 
mar and  technical  school  children  ; do 
they  go  across  the  borders  very  much? 
Yes,  there  is  a mixed  county  gram- 
mar school  at  Erith,  there  is  a boys’ 
grammar  school  at  Bexley,  there  is  a 
projected  boys’  technical  school  at  Bex- 
ley which  has  not  yet  reached  fruition, 
but  we  hope  will  soon  do  so,  and  there 
is  a boys’  grammar  school  and  a girls’ 
grammar  school  at  Dartford  and  also  at 
Gravesend  ; and  particularly  in  the  cases 
I have  mentioned,  the  crossing  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  children  for  these 
schools  is  probably  as  high  as  50  per 
cent,  if  not  more 


6647.  That  presents  no  problems  to 

parents? 1 do  not  think  it  does,  be- 

yond of  course  travelling. 

6648.  They  do  not  have  to  get  any 

special  permission  to  send  them? No. 

6649.  If  they  get  their  children 

accepted  by  the  school? It  is  a ques- 

tion again  of  parents’  choice  and  as 
long  as  there  is  a vacancy  within  the 
school  the  child  is  accepted. 

6650.  Your  case  is  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  these  schools  Erith,  Crayford 
and  Bexley  have  a rather  integrated  sys- 
tem? What  about  Dartford?  Would 
that  create  a problem  if  it  was  outside? 
Would  it  be  a big  problem?  What  about 

the  technical  college? Do  ;1  get  your 

question  aright,  that  the  children  at 
present  attending  Dartford— would  they 
present  a problem,  absorbing  thorn  in  the 
new  county  borough? 

6651.  Yes. No,  I do  not  think  so. 

because  there  is  some  considerable  over- 
crowding in  one  or  two  schools  but  there 
are  others  with  places  where  I think  these 
children  could  be  placed.  If  we  can 
only  get  the  boys’  technical  school,  pro- 
jected for  many  years  now  for  Kritb. 
Bexley  and  Crayford,  which  we  ought  to 
have  had  years  ago — we  feel,  had  there 
■been  a county  borough  authority  il 
could  have  been  done,  it  would  have  been 
expedited,  that  service  would  be  present. 
We  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  there  is 
a site  at  the  present  moment  on  which, 
should  there  arise  the  necessity  with  the 
present  bulge  children,  should  there  arise 
the  necessity  for  provision  of  further 
grammar  and  technical  school  accommo- 
dation, that  can  be  provided  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  proposed  county 
borough. 

6652.  On  further  education  your 
general  case  is  that  you  could  of  course, 
like  many  other  county  boroughs,  send 
some  of  your  young  people  to  technical 
colleges  by  arrangement  with  certain 
authorities  such  as  London  or  Kent:?  - — 
The  Woolwich  Polytechnic,  for  instance. 

6653.  What  is  the  position  about  fur- 
ther education  provision  in  the  three 
districts,  Erith,  Crayford  and  Bexley? 

Is  there  a technical  college?- There  is 

a technical  college  at  Dartford  of  course. 

6654.  There  is  none  at  Bexley?-. . 

Not  to  provide  that  service.  There  is  a 
technical  college  at  Erith. 
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6655.  That  would  not  be  sufficient  to 

cover  the  whole  requirement? Alder- 

man Luck:  It  is  not  sufficient  now.  It 
must  be  a matter  of  rebuilding. 

6656.  What  about  the  adult  education 

centres  and  evening  institutes? Coun- 

cillor Clark : There  is  an  adult  education 
centre  at  Crayford  and  I believe  there  is 
one  at  Bexley.  The  one  at  Crayford  is 
bursting  its  seams. 

,6657.  Evening  institute  provision  is 

pretty  good? ‘Reasonably  good.  It  is 

overcrowded  of  course. 

6658.  Your  view  is  that  if  the  three 
districts  became  a county  borough  there 
would  not  need  to  be  an  enormous 
amount  of  adjustment  in  working  out  a 
satisfactory  integrated  school  system? 
1 do  not  think  so. 

6659.  And  you  do  not  think  it  would 
present  you  with  greater  problems  of 
adjustment  than  many  other  county 

boroughs? ‘No.  There  would  be  the 

initial  change  of  course  but  I think  that 
would  pass  off  in  a year  or  two. — Aider- 
man  Luck:  May  .1  add  that  the  adult 
education  centre  at  Crayford  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Crayford  Council  and  is 
leased  to  the  Kent  County  Council  as 
their  tenants,  as  an  adult  education 
centre. 

6660.  Was  it  in  a large  house? — —Yes, 
Sir.  It  was  originally  a private  lunatic 
asylum.  The  owner  decided  that  that 
trade  was  not  lucrative  enough,  so  she 
went  off  to  South  Africa  and  the  Council 
bought  the  house. 

6661 . Chairman : I know  it  is  part  of 
your  case  that  you  should  become  a 
county  borough  and  if  that  were  to  hap- 
pen you  would  be  both  the  education 
authority  and  also  the  authority,  respon- 
sible for  the  personal  health  services.  But 
have  you  had  any  experience  in  which 
the  education  service  was  the  respon- 
sibility of  one  authority  and  the  personal 
health  services  the  responsibility  of 

another  authority? Dr.  London : No, 

Sir.  I would  say  it  is  almost  impossible 
under  the  existing  set-up  whereby  the 
Medical  Officer  oE  Health  .is  usually  also 
the  School  Medical  Officer,  ft  operates 
all  the  way  down  from  the  Chief  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  and 
the  Ministry  of  Education,  right  down 
though  the  county  boroughs,  counties, 
and  in  fact  all  local  health  authorities. 
Therefore,  Sir,  if  we  became  a county 
borough  we  would  then  have  as  part  of 


the  educational  system,  the  school  health 
service,  and  we  would  have  the  personal 
health  and  welfare  services  under  the 
National  Health  Service  Act. 

6662.  I appreciate  that.  As  it  stands 
at  the  moment  you,  as  the  Medical 
Officer,  have  no  part  to  play  in  the 

school  health  services  at  all? Not  in 

Erith  and  Crayford  but,  being  also 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Bexley, 

I am  rather  anomalously  the  School 
Medical  Officer  of  Bexley,  although  1 
am  not  called  that.  I am  in  fact  the 
School  Medical  Officer  for  Bexley  and 
operate  the  day-to-day  running  of  the 
school  health  service.  I have  no  similar 
duties  in  Crayford  and  Erith,  which 
strikes  me  as  being  utterly  illogical,  if 
I may  say  so. 

6663.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in 

performing  your  somewhat  schizo- 
phrenic duties  in  Bexley? No,  Sir. 

The  school  health  service  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfying  parts  of  my  work  in  that 
it  does  give  me  the  day-to-day  control 
of  at  least  part  of  the  personal  health 
services ; and  of  course  the  school  health 
service  is  ,gn  important  part  of  those 
services  even  though  it  stems  from  an 
Act  other  than  the  National  Health 
Service  Act. 

6664.  I am  surprised  you  work  for  the 
schools  in  Bexley.  Of  course  you  re- 
port to  and  are  responsible  to  the  county 

council? No,  Sir.  Actually  I am 

responsible  to  the  committee  for  educa- 
tion which  is  a committee  of  the  Bexley 
Council.  I report  to  a sub-committee  of 
that  committee  for  education.  The 
minutes  of  the  sub-committee,  the  wel- 
fare and  school  attendance  sub-commit- 
tee, are  ratified  by  the  Bexley  committee 
for  education  and  are  then  sent  on  to 
the  county  education  committee  for  their 
approval,  I take  it. 

6665.  Because  Bexley  is  an  excepted 

district? -Bexley  is  an  excepted  dis- 

trict. 

6666.  Do  you  see  any  insuperable 
difficulties?  Supposing,  for  example, 
the  personal  health  services — I know  you 
cannot  accept  this  hypothesis  but  do  for 
the  moment— supposing  the  personal 
health  services  were  transferred  to  your 
proposed  combined  district  but  that  the 
education  authority  remained  with  the 
Kent  County  Council.  Suppose  that  for 
the  sake  of  argument— would  you  think 
there  was  , any  great  difficulty  in  the 
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Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
borough,  who  would  be  responsible  for 
the  personal  health  services,  doing  the 
same  sort  of  things  for  the  schools  out 

In  Bexley? It  would  be  tragic,  in  my 

view,  if  that  happened,  because  it  wopld 
mean  the  child  eare  services  would  be 
fragmented.  There  would  be  a break  in 
continuity.  The  care  of  the  child,  for 
instance,  ought  to  be  indivisible,  and  to 
have  one  authority  for  the  child  up  to 
the  age  of  five  and  another  authority 
beyond  five  to  fifteen,  or  whatever  the 
school  leaving  age  may  become,  would 
be  extremely  unfortunate. 

Chairman : I thought  you  might  feel 
that.  I wanted  to  get  your  opinion  on 
it.  Thank,  you.  Sir  John  Wrigley  has 
some  questions  on  housing. 

6667.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  On  housing, 
both  of  the  authorities  have  built  a 
great  many  houses.  How  do  you  view 
the  future  of  your  district?  What  I have 
in  mind  is  this ; both  districts  must  now 
be  becoming  pretty  well  built  up.  They 
are  not  really  capable  of  physical  expan- 
sion. Do  you  see  a position  arising 
under  which  you  may  have  to  export 

population? Alderman  Luck : Some 

export  at  the  moment  does  take  place 
but  it  is  very  little  and  limited.  You 
will  appreciate  in  the  figures  we  gave 
you  originally  we  do  not  anticipate  any 
very  large  increase  in  the  population  in 
the  area  concerned.  At  the  moment 
Erith  would  find  some  difficulty  in  being 
able  to  satisfy  all  its  housing  needs, 
were  it  to  be  operating  as  it  is  at  the 
present  moment.  I think  it  would  .be 
true  to  say  there  is  still  a degree  of 
housing  expansion  available  within  the 
Urban  District  of  Crayford.  Tn  point 
of  fact  at  the  moment  the  two  councils 
are  integrated  in  the  survey  and  test 
drilling  of  an  area  which  we  had  pro- 
posed jointly  to  develop.  We  will  main- 
tain our  own  separate  entities  but  the 
area  itself  will  physically  be  jointly  de- 
veloped. Some  scheme  of  that  nature 
could  very  well  take  place  in  the  future 
if  Crayford  were  part  of  a single  area 
with  Bexley. 

6668.  So  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
areas  would,  from  a housing  point  of 
view,  probably  be  of  some  benefit  to 
Erith  because  it  is  in  Crayford  that  such 

spare  land  as  there  is  exists? Yes,  it 

would  be  of  definite  advantage  in  our 
view  .—Councillor  Clark : Mr.  Chairman, 


to  answer  that  I feel  we  must  consider 
Bexley  as  being  in  this  area. 

6669.  You  have  put  forward  a pro- 
posal for  a combination  of  three  authori- 
ties but  there  are  only  two  of  them  be- 
fore us  this  afternoon,  for  reasons  of 
which  we  are  all  aware,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  very  well  discuss  Bexley  this 

afternoon. Alderman  Luck : No,  but 

the  proposition  put  to  you  is  to  include 
Bexley  and  you  have  not  that  informa- 
tion this  afternoon,  as  you  say.  I think 
you  should  have  it.  I take  it  our  sur- 
veyor knows  Bexley  and  there  is  a cqji- 
siderable  amount  of  possible  develop- 
ment still  available  in  the  Bexley  area 

6670.  We  have  had  evidence  from 
Bexley  of  course  and  we  are  aware  of 
the  position  there.— — Councillor  Clark  : 

I think,  if  you  are  confining  it  to  hous- 
ing, Sir,  the  answer  will  be  that  as  far 
as  Crayford  is  concerned  wc  have  diffi- 
culty in  building  houses.  We  have  to 
go  upwards  now  because  we  cannot  go 
sideways. 

6671.  So  you  are  practically  a stable 
area  so  far  as  housing  is  concerned? 
Any  greater  amount  of  housing  does 
depend,  as  you  say,  on  building  upwards, 
thereby  increasing  densities,  which 
probably  your  planned  scheme  does  not 

at  the  moment  provide  for? Quite, 

unless,  of  course,  the  blocks  of  flats  and 
so  on  are  adjusted  to  maintain  a reason- 
able density,  as  the  Minister  suggests. 
—Mr.  Hodgson:  I 'think  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  in  our  proposals  we  arc 
conforming  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
densities  as  proposed  in  the  County 
development  plan. 

6672.  That  .is  true,  and  therefore  any 
provision  for  more  housing  involves  you 

in  contravening  or  amending  that?' 

Yes. 

6673.  How  far  has  your  housing  work 
brought  you  into  contact  with  the  welfare 
work  of  the  County,  particularly  in 
regard  to  old  people?  How  far  has  the 
work  that  you  are  doing  taken  on  a 
measure  of  welfare  work?— — Alderman 
Luck : I believe  the  technical  officer  con- 
cerned has  those  statistics  available  on 
old  persons  housing  in  the  area  .-—Mr. 
Clayton:  I have,  Sir.  The  number  of 
units  of  accommodation  provided  for 
old  persons  which  is  pre-war,  post-war 
and  actually  in  hand,  is  that  in  a tolnl 
of  2,168,  110  are  specifically  for  old 
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persons  only  and  another  136  are  one- 
bedroom  flatlets  which  are  to  a degree 
transferable  but  which  are  mostly  used 
for  old  persons  at  the  moment.  That 
is  something  of  the  order  of  10  per  cent. 

6674.  What  I really  wanted  to  get  was 
the  question  how  far  in  this  work  you 
have  come  to  deal  with  the  kind  of  old 
people  where  it  is  very  much  on  the 
border  line  whether  they  should  be  dealt 
with  by  you  as  housing  authority  or  by 
the  county  council,  as  the  welfare 

authority. Dr.  London:  There  is  a 

link,  of  course,  through  the  county  ser- 
vices. District  nurses,  even  midwives, 
certainly  health  visitors  do  get  in  touch 
with  me  very  often  and  the  Town  Clerk 
as  the  housing  officer  of  the  Erith 
Council,  perhaps  makes  a plea  for  the 
rehousing  of  a particular  old  person 
in  the  borough.  If  you  include  in 
the  term  welfare,  the  tuberculous  person, 
both  Erith  and  Crayford  have  done 
a very  great  deal  in  the  rehousing  of 
tubercular  families.  At  one  time  Erith 
devoted,  a considerable  proportion  of 
their  housing,  or  at  least  gave  a very 
high  degree  of  priority  to  persons  suffer- 
ing from  tuberculosis.  They  kept  ihat 
up  until  their  own  housing  position 
became  less  favourable,  but  in  the  past 
they  have  done  a good  deal. 

6675.  We  have  had  evidence  in  other 
places  where  there  has  been  a certain 
amount  of  co-operative  work  between 
county  councils  and  county  district 
councils  on  what  we  might  call  these 
borderline  cases,  that  is  old  people  who 
can  still  live  separately  but  need  a certain 
amount  of  care  and  attention.  -We 
have  not,  to  the  extent  that  the  local 
authority  has  been  able  to  provide 
accommodation  where  care  and  attention 
would  be  provided.  Crayford  at  the 
present  time,  as  Councillor  Clark  has 
said,  is  now  building  a hostel  for  old 
people  where  there  will  be  a warden  who 
will  look  after  the  old  people.  The 
warden  will  be  an  officer,  I understand, 
of  the  Crayford  Council,  but  it  as  a 
mutual  arrangement  with  the  county 
council  iin  regard  to  certain  financial 
aspects. — -Mr.  Hodgson : There  are  two 
schemes  actually  in  progress,  a scheme 
for  30,  and  they  are  self-contained  flatlets 
rather  than  a hostel.  The  old  people  will 
have  their  own  homes  entirely  separate 
with  a communal  room  for  recreation, 
and  a warden  will  give  a general  eye 
to  them.  There  is  one  scheme  of  30 


and  one  of  29,  The  county  council  con- 
tribute towards  the  welfare  services  up 
to  a maximum  of  £30. 

6676.  This  is  an  operation  of  the 
housing  council  but  by  arrangement  with 
the  county  council  you  get  a measure  of 
assistance  because  it  is  a welfare  charge? 

Yes. — Mr.  Clayton : Erith  has 

similar  schemes  under  consideration. 
They  have  got  to  ithe  stage  of  pre- 
liminary estimates  being  passed  to  the 
Borough  Treasurer  for  him  to  consider 
the  financial  position. 

6677.  Sir  Charles  Morris : When  did 
the  county  council  begin  contemplating 

giving  this  grant? Mr.  Hodgson : 

About  3 years  ago,  Sir. 

6678.  Sir  John  W rig  ley : Going  back 
on  some  of  these  health  and  welfare 
services,  as  I understand,  in  your  claim 
to  be  a county  borough  you  would  accept 
the  statutory  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  all  these  services  were  provided? 
That  is,  you  would  answer  to  the  appro- 
priate Ministries  and  your  ratepayers  foi 
the  adequacy  of  the  service?  What  I 
understood  you  to  say  was  that  you 
would  not  necessarily  be  providing  all 
these  services  yourself,  but  you  might 
make  arrangements  with  some  other 
authority  under  which  you  would  use 
their  service,  or  you  might  make  arrange- 
ments for  joint  action.  Is  that  the  sort 

of  thing  you  have  in  mind? 

Alderman  Luck : It  is  rather,  yes.  You 
will  appreciate  the  illustration  given  to 
Sir  Charles  in  the  field  of  education.  It 
was  felt  that  no  county  borough  these 
days  would  dream  of  going  to  that 
higher  end. 

6679.  I do  want  to  make  it  clear  on 

all  these  services  the  statutory  obligation 
would'  be  on  you,  and  secondly  the 
financial  burden. That  is  correct. 

6680.  But  the  method  of  carrying  them 

out  would  vary  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case? Yes. 

6681.  Chairman : Before  we  leave  this, 
Doctor,  may  I go  back  to  a point  I put 
to  you  about  the  school  health  service 
and  the  personal  health  services.  You 
were  saying  there  must  be  continuity  of 
treatment  by  the  same  people,  of  the 
family  or  the  child  right  the  way  through 
the  period  and  it  was  a mistake  to  break 
it  up  at  five  and  resume  at  fifteen. 
Speaking  of  that,  were  you  thinking  of 
the  continuity  of  the  effort  so  far  as 
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the  child  is  concerned,  or  the  necessary 
continuity  of  administrative  authority 
throughout?  For  example,  can  you  con- 
ceive a system  whereby,  shall  we  say, 
you  as  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
of  a borough  were  responsible  for  the 
personal  health  sejvices,  the  health  visi- 
tors and  all  the  rest,  and  also  provided 
for  the  schools  in  your  neighbourhood, 
although  they  were  county  schools,  the 
same  sort  of  services  that  are  provided 
for  these  schools,  contacts  with  masters 
and  mistresses  and  so  forth,  that  you  do 
today?  Would  that  be  possible?  Must 
you  have  the  same  administrative  line 
all  the  way  through,  or  could  you 
achieve  continuity  of  treatment,  so  to 
speak,  in  case  work  at  the  local  level? 

- — -Dr.  London  : X think,  Sir,  it  must  be 
done,  both  sides  of  the  work  you  have 
mentioned,  under  the  control  of  the 
same  local  authority.  I think  that  is 
essential.  In  two  county  boroughs  at 
the  present  time — I think  they  are  Bir- 
mingham  and  Sheffield — the  school 
health  service  is  still  separated  from  the 
personal  health  and  welfare  services  in 
that  there  is  a separate  School  Medical 
Officer,  but  I think  the  problem  is  largely 
n historical  one,  Sir,  and  they  are  re- 
garded as  being  rather  outside  the 
general  pattern  whereby  the  same 
authority  and  the  same  department  is 
responsible  for  both  services. 

6682.  Can  you  tell  us  why  this  should 

be  so? In  these  two  areas? 

6683.  No.  The  reason  for  your 

general  proposition. The  reason,  Sir, 

is  that  a child  does  not  undergo  any 
spectacular  or  specific  change  at  the  age 
of  five  which  requires  his  being  taken 
away  from  the  care  of  the  people  who 
have  looked  after  him  ever  since  he  wps 
horn— -and  incidentally  in  most  areas  the 
health  visitors  do  combine  work  in  the 
ischool  hbalth  service  and  maternity 
child  welfare  services  and  in  fact  it  is 
regarded  as  ideal  that  that  should  be  so. 
Por  that  express  reason,  for  continuity 
of  care  of  the  children  and  looking  at 
the  family  as  a social  unit  which  has  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  essential 
that  the  same  people  should  be  looking 
after  the  child  without  any  administrative 
break. 

6684.  I appreciate  that  but  I am  a bit 
suspicious  about  these  abstract  terms, 
county  council  and  social  unit.  Ihe 
social  unit  consists  of  various  people  of 


various  ages  living  in  a house. That 

is  one  way  of  looking  at  it. 

6685.  They  are  not  going  to  be  visaed 
by  the  county  council  or  the  borough 
council  but  by  somebody  sent  there  by  a 
local  authority,  a health  visitor  and  so 
forth.  If  that  same  health  visitor,  the 
same  doctor,  the  same  group  of  people 
continue  to  look  after  those  people  all 
the  way  through,  whether  they  arc  school 
age  or  not,  must  they  always  at  every 
stage  be  reporting  to  the  same  authority? 

Tn  my  submission,  yes,  Sir.  1 ant 

quite  sure  about  that. — Councillor 
Chirk : May  I say  that  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties, as  a member  of  the  divisional 
executive,  that  we  have  come  across  is 
the  at  least  partial  loss  of  records  of  a 
child’s  infant  ailments  and  so  on  when 
the  supervision  of  that  child’s  medical 
history  passes  from  one  authority  to  the 
other.  We  have  found  quite  a lot  of  it 
I am  not  prepared  to  lay  the  blame  on 
anybody  or  any  particular  individual, 
but  if  there  was  a system  by  which  it  was 
all  under  one  health  authority  it  would 
be  a very  important  thing. 

6686.  Mr.  Cadbury  \ T have  one  ques- 
tion on  finance,  tn  your  opening  state- 
ment you  said  it  should  be  apparent 
that  they  can  administer  any  transferred 
services  more  efficiently  and  more  econo- 
mically than  a county  council,  they  heing 
a county  borough.  We  have  of  course 
contrary  evidence  which  says  the.  large 
unit,  the  county  council,  can  administer 
services  more  efficiently  and  more  econo- 
mically than  if  they  became  fragmented. 

[ have  made  statements  like  that  myself. 
It  is  very  easy  to  make  them.  Have  you 
collected  any  evidence  as  to  the  more 
economical  method  which  you  think  a 
county  borough  would  give  than  the 

present  county  council  basis? Aider- 

man  Luck : We  have,  Sir,  referred  to  the 
fact  that  we  believe  under  the  present 
system  of  delegation,  by  and  large  in  the 
county  a larger  number  of  stall'  sire 
required  to  do  much  the  same  class  ol 
work,  because  part  of  it  is  being  done  by 
the  borough  authority  and  then  handed 
over  to  county  administration.  Same 
sections  of  this  stall  are  very  highly  paid 
and  difficult  to  obtain  and  we  think  there 
would  be  a considerable  saving  to  rate- 
payers. Then  we  had  a look  at  what 
conferment  of  powers  would  mean  to 
ourselves.  As  an  example  we  had  a 
look  at  the  question  of  what  we  could 
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do,  for  instance,  in  the  surveyor’s  de- 
partment of  just  Erith  and  Crayford. 
We  estimate  that  there  will  be  something 
like  £8,000  saving  in  those  two  depart- 
ments alone  on  just  questions  of  staff. 
We  believe  that  something  like  a £25,000 
economy  could  be  effected  generally  ad- 
ministratively over  the  two  departments 
concerned. 

6687.  That  is  for  a like  service? 

We  think,  for  a better  service. 

6688.  The  saving  is  not  any  material 
change  in  the  services  you  offer  to  the 
ratepayers.  It  would  be  possible  to  cut 
down  the  service  and  make  a saving? 

We  gave  an  illustration  earlier  where 

we  sought  to  provide  playing  fields  on 
a piece  of  ground  originally  envisaged 
for  that  purpose.  It  took  six  months 
to  get  assent  from  the  county  council. 
That  was  of  some  inconvenience  to  the 
local  authority  since  we  had  already 
compensated  the  owners  to  get  of!  the 
land. 

Mr.  Cadbury:  You  work  out  about 
£25,000  saving. 

6689.  Chairman:  He  is  giving  you 
an  estimate  of  what  they  can  save  as 
between  Bexley,  Crayford  and  Erith,  but 
you  are  putting  to  them  this  question 
that  it  should  be  apparent  they  can 
administer  any  transferred  services  more 
efficiently  and  economically  than  a 
county  council.  He  is  arguing  that 
administration  expenses  could  be  reduced 
by  putting  the  three  boroughs  together. 
Sir,  the  question  of  saving  admini- 
strative cost  is,  we  believe,  one  of  the 
most  important  things  we  have  to  do 
at  the  present  moment.  It  releases  more 
money  to  provide  necessary  services.  On 
the  sheer  question  of  a county  borough 
I think  the  best  example  we  can  give 
is  the  administration  generally  of  the 
health  services,  which  Dr.  Landon  has 
so  adequately  dealt  with  this  afternoon. 
We  believe  that  is  a classical  example. 

6690.  Professor  Mackenzie:  We  have 
to  take  evidence  in  almost  exactly  the 
contrary  sense.  Obviously  we  want  to 
weigh  one  statement  against  the  other. 
I was  giving  you  the  opportunity  of 
saying — we  have  asked  one  department 
to  make  a report  to  us,  chapter  and 
verse,  to  back  up  out  Statement.  I 
thought  you  estimated  you  would  save 
£25,000  as  against  the  present  pattern. 
On  staff  alone,  as  distinct  from  other 


savings  which  may  be  made  in  increased 
efficiency.  We  have  gone  into  this  in 
some  detail. 

6691.  Chairman : Let  us  be  quite  clear 

about  this.  The  estimates  you  have  made 
are  directed  towards  ascertaining  the  cost 
of  running  the  existing  services  run  by 
the  three  districts,  as  compared  with  the 
cost  of  running  them  jointly  as  a county 
borough? The  two  districts. 

6692.  That  is  what  you  have  been 
doing.  But  what  you  are  saying  here 
is  that  if  you  transferred  to  the  county 
borough  all  the  services  at  present 
operated  by  the  county  it  would  be 
apparent  that  you  could  administer  trans- 
ferred services  more  efficiently  and  more 
economically  than  the  county  council. 
Now  have  you  or  the  Borough  Treasurer 
or  any  other  authority  made  an  estimate 
(a)  of  what  you  would  have  to  spend 
on  doing  in  the  county  borough  what 
the  county  council  do  today,  and  (b) 
ascertaining  what  the  county  spend  on 
those  things,  and  (c)  the  difference 
between  what  you  think  you  would 
spend  and  what  the  county  in  fact  spend 

today? We  have  not  gone  into  some 

of  those  aspects  in  detail,  Sir.  I think 
it  is  available,  Sir,  and  it  might  be  as 
well  if  copies  were  sent.  We  had  pre- 
pared a statement  showing  the  effect  of 
the  granting  of  county  borough  status 
on  financial  grounds  to  the  three 
authorities  and  its  effect  on  the  county 
council, 

6693.  Professor  Mackenzie:  That 

surely  deals  with  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  two  or  three  areas  are  above 
or  below  the  county  average  as  far  as 
the  contribution  of  rates  is  concerned. 
With  the  re-rating  of  industry  I can 
believe  you  are  more  wealthy  than  the 
rest  of  .the  county,  therefore  if 
you  take  your  section  of  the  county  out 
of  the  county  you  would  be  better  off 
than  being  in  the  county  but  that  merely 
takes  the  money  out  of  one  bag  and 
puts  it  into  another ; it  does  not  make 
it  more  economical  to  run.  We  should 
like  to  see  that  statement.  Is  that  state- 
ment based  on  this  factor,  that  if  you 
get  your  rates  you  have  rather  more 
money  to  spend  than  if  you  put  them 
into  the  county  pool?  It  is  quite  clear 
the  area  we  are  talking  about,  the  new 
county  borough,  is  either  richer  or 
poorer  than  the  rest  of  the  county.  If 
it  is  richer,  that  is  to  say  if  on  the  whole 
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the  rateable  value  is  higher  in  this  area 
and  it  will  become  higher  still  with  the 
re-rating  of  industry,  there  will  be  more 
money  to  spend  in  the  county  borough 

area  per  head  of  the  population. 

Mr.  Barton : It  does  not  quite  work  out 
like  that.  Sir.  I have  some  figures  here 
which  show  the  rateable  value  of  the 
county  and  the  rateable  value  per  head 
of  population  of  the  three  areas,  which 
shows  that  the  rateable  value  per  head 
of  population  of  the  county  at  the 
moment  is  £15*62  and  the  reduced 
county  after  the  severance  of  the  three 
areas,  would  be  £15*6  ; therefore  the  loss 
to  the  county  is  only  £’02,  which  rather 
shows  I think  that  the  relation  of  popu- 
lation to  rateable  value  in  this  part  of 
Kent  is  about  equal  to  the  remainder  of 
the  county. 

6694.  Is  that  before  or  after  the  re- 
rating of  industry? After  the  re- 

lating of  industry. — Alderman  Luck : 
We  have  not  been  able  to  do  more 
than  take  general  figures.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  do  more  than  assess  the 
complete  cost  of  administering  the 
county  services.  It  would  be  a con- 
siderable task  in  the  fairly  limited  time. 

6695.  Chairman : I am  not  making 
this  assertion  for  you.  You  are  making 
it  to  us.  We  are  not  a court.  We  are 
very  anxious  that  you  should  put  yohf 
case  to  us  as  completely  and  as  effec- 
tively as  you  can.  I want  to  give  you 
the  opportunity  of  improving  that  posi- 
tion if  you  can.  You  say  it  should,  be 
apparent  they  can  administer  any  trans- 
ferred services  more  efficiently  and  more 
economically  than  a county  council 
whose  administrative  centre  is  situated 
28  miles  away.  What  you  are  asserting 
there  is  this,  that  if  you  did  the  work 
the  county  council  at  present  do  in  your 
area  the  global  cost  would  be  less — 


never  mind  who  pays  it — would  be 
cheaper  because  less  money  would  be 
spent  on  these  services.  The  county  j 
council  have  already  said  exactly  the  j 
opposite,  namely  that  to  split  them  up 
would  be  very  extravagant'.  We  shall 
ask  the  county  council  if  they  have  any 
figures  to  support  their  assertion.  Being 
a county  council,  judging  by  our  pre-  \ 
vious  experience,  they  will  produce  those  J 
figures  and  then  you  will  be  left  with  a j 
mere  assertion  against  figures.  Would 
you  like  an  .opportunity  of  getting 

figures? Yes,  Sir.  Our  case  is  based 

upon  the  belief  that  Bexley  should  be 
brought  into  this  picture  and  to  be  able 
to  prepare  that  sort  of  analysis  would 
require  the  co-operation  of  the  Borough 
of  Bexley  which  is  not  for  the  moment 
available  to  us  because  they  are  not 
prepared  to  accept  the  view  that  we 
should  come  into  that  picture.  Without 
the  co-operation  of  Bexley  we  are  not 
able  to  get  those  figures. 

6696.  I am  making  quite  plain  to  you 
the  difficulty  I think  you  are  in,  in 
making  this  statement,  and  giving  you 
the  opportunity  to  produce  now  or  at 
some  later  time  any  figures  you  would 

wish  to  put  forward. We  would  like 

to  have  the  opportunity,  Sir,  to  support 
that  further  with  detailed  financial 
evidence.  But  you  appreciate  our 
difficulty? 

Chairman : Thank  you  very  much. 
You  have  put  your  case  very  clearly 
and  it  is  a very  important  case  which 
we  want  to  consider  and  that  is  why  I 
am  anxious  you  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  supporting  it  now  or  later  on 
with  anything  more  either  you  think,  or 
we  think  can  help  you.  We  are  grateful 
to  you  for  coming  today  and  answering 
our  questions  and  giving  us  the  help 
you  have  given. 


( The  Witnesses  withdrew .) 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 
TWENTY-NINTH  DAY 


Friday,  3rd  July,  1959 


Present: 

* Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.  ( Chairman ) 

Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E.  fSiR  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lawson,  C.B.E. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 

* Afternoon  session  only. 

t Sir  John  Wrigley  took  the  Chair  during  the  morning  session. 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Councillor  W.  D.  Hayne 
Councillor  C.  H.  E.  Pratt 
Mr.  Stephen  King 
Mr.  L.  E.  Holmes 
Mr.  L.  W.  Freeman 
Mr.  L.  G.  Brooks 
Dr.  H.  B.  C.  Carter-Locke 
Mr.  S.  C.  Waters 

on  behalf  of  Orpington  Urban  District  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


6697.  Sir  John  Wrigley : We  are  very 
pleased  to  see  you  this  morning,  and  we 
look  forward  to  the  opportunity  of 
supplementing  the  information  you  have 
already  given  us  in  your  written  evidence 
by  oral  discussion.  We  should  like  to 
leave  you  as  free  as  you  like  to  present 
your  case  in  your  own  way,  but 
probably  many  of  you  have  been  present 
at  previous  sessions  of  the  Commission 
and  you  will  have  observed  that  the 
usual  practice  is  that  they  should  make 
an  opening  statement  on  behalf  of  the 
council  and  that  we  should  proceed  to 
more  detailed  discussion.  Are  you  lead- 
ing, Councillor  Hayne? Councillor 

Hayne:  I am,  Sir.  May  I say  how 
appreciative  we  are  for  the  opportunity 
of  giving  such  additional  information  to 
the  Commission  as  they  require.  May 
I first  introduce  the  members  of  the 
authority : Mr.  Brooks,  Housing 

32290 


Manager ; Mr.  Freeman,  Engineer  and 
Surveyor  ; Mr.  King,  Clerk  ; Mr.  Waters, 
Librarian ; Dr.  Carter-Locke,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  whom  I gather  you 
have  met  before ; 'Mr.  Pratt,  who  is  the 
immediate  past  chairman  of  the  council 
and  now  in  his  seventh  year  as  a member 
of  the  council ; Mr.  Holmes,  Treasurer  ; 
and  I myself  am  in  my  twelfth  year  on 
the  council  and  am  also  a past  chairman. 

May  I say  Orpington’s  case  stands 
on  the  purpose  for  which  this  Royal 
Commission  was  set  up,  which  we  hope 
to  assist.  We  examined  local  govern- 
ment in  Greater  London  and  we  feel 
that  much  evidence  which  has  been 
given  is  not  concerned  with  local  govern- 
ment. We  claim  that  we  33  councillors 
representing  a population  of  about  75,000 
— one  councillor  to  about  2,300  persons, 
are  really  local,  really  acceptable  to  the 
A 2 
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ratepayers.  We  have  doubts  as  to 
whether  in  the  real  sense  we  could  say 
that  we  have  power.  That,  we  contend, 
we  have  not  got,  for  we  have  little  or 
no  control  of  finance. 

May  we  look  for  a moment  at  the 
evidence  given  by  the  Government 
departments  and  the  Kent  County 
Council ; neither  are  really  concerned 
with  local  government.  The  departments 
are  organs  of  central  government  and 
they  are  only  concerned  with  de- 
centralised administration,  and  every 
word  in  their  evidence  is  to  show  that 
their  present  established  procedure 
should  not  be  upset.  They  are  very  far 
from  being  objective  in  their  approach. 
No  one  could  say  they  are  in  close  touch 
with  the  ratepayers ; Kent  County 
Council  hardly  any  more.  Orpington 
has  three  members,  one  per  25,000.  Kent 
County  Council  control  'the  only  real 
part  of  the  local  set-up  which  is  not 
central  or  national.  Kent  County 
Council  are  more  concerned  with  the 
effect  upon  Kent  County  than  with  local 
government  in  Greater  London,  What 
both  Kent  County  Council  and  the 
departments  are  talking  about  is  not 
local  government,  but  decentralised 
administration.  Kent  County  Council  is 
ready  to  grant  delegation  down  one 
further  tier,  but  will  not  in  any  circum- 
stances countenance  Orpington  having 
financial  control  of  services  it  now  ad- 
ministers as  agent  for  the  Kent  County 
Council.  We  usk  for  conferment  of 
powers  so  that  Orpington  receives  Gov- 
ernment grants  and  controls  the  spend- 
ing of  most  of  the  £H  million  which 
we  are  now  levying  and  of  which  we 
are  the  collecting  agent  for  the  Kent 
County  Council  for  about  £1  million, 
as  well  as  being  a filter  through  which 
complaints  are  passed.  The  liquid  wealth 
we  collect  drains  through  to  the  county, 
but  the  impurities  stick  to  Orpington 
Urban  District  Council  I 

We  realise  there  is  a possibility  that 
upon  the  adoption  of  some  of  the 
suggestions  we  are  making  there  might 
be  redundancy  of  the  county  staff.  If 
wc  take  over  responsibility  we  shall,  of 
course,  also  take  over  the  larger  part 
of  the  expert  staff  at  present  handling 
the  relative  duties.  So  far  as  there  may 
be  redundancy,  it  would  seem  to  point 
to  the  fact  that  real  local  government  is 
more  truly  efficient  than  the  distant 


county  administration,  although  we  quite  1 
understand  and  even  admire  the  concern  ' 
of  county  members  for  the  officers  who  j 
may  be  displaced.  We  should  do  all  we  j 
could  to  absorb  as  many  as  possible.  I 
although  some  might  not  be  in  the  same  1 
branch  of  service  to  which  they  had 
become  accustomed. 

May  I make  a reference  to  a leader  j 
which  appeared  in  The  Times  of  Ilth  1 
August,  1958,  when  they  referred  to  f 
overworked  county  councillors  who  ' 
cannot  keep  a grip  on  their  officials, 
which  left— this  is  my  conclusion— too 
much  to  the  chairman,  as  the  county 
councillors  only  meet  generally  approxi- 
mately quarterly. 

What  Orpington  would  like,  as  we 
, think  it  improbable,  as  we  have  said, 
that  we  can  attain  county  borough 
status,  is  to  have  most-purpose  admini- 
strative services  which  were  projected  by 
the  Local  Government  Boundary  Com- 
mission in  1947 ; we  feel  that  (hose 
recommendations  that  were  made  then 
show  that  all  those  items  for  which  we 
have  asked  could  well  be  conferred  upon 
us.  I think  that  is  all  I have  to  say 
at  this  stage. 

6698.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  Do  your 

colleagues  wish  to  say  anything? 

No,  Sir. 

6699.  Let  me  make  it  clear  that  during 
the  subsequent  discussion,  Councillor 
Hayne,  you  may  answer  as  many  ques- 
tions as  you  like  yourself,  or  put  in  any 
member  of  your  team  to  bat ; I leave  it 
entirely  to  you.  We  shall,  of  course,  he 
having  evidence  both  from  Kent  County 
Council  and  the  local  councils.  I think 
the  convenient  thing  will  be,  in  order 

to  find  out  a little  more  precisely  what  | 
you  have  in  mind  in  the  structure  of  : 
local  government,  to  spend  most  of  our  ; 
time  in  taking  a few  of  the  major  ser- 
vices. May  I make  this  general  point,  j 
to  which  I think  you  might  have  regard  j 
as  we  go  through  the  various  services?  I 
You  make  a very  proper  dislinction  be-  ! 
tween  the  status  of  a county  borough  t 
and  what  has  been  called  in  discussion  I 
but  has  not  yet  a statutory  meaning,  a 
most-purpose  authority.  When  we  look 
at  the  individual  services  I think  whsit 
we  would  want  to  have  in  mind  for 
clarity  is  how  far  you  desire  to  have  the 
full  statutory  responsibility  for  a par-  ! 
tioular  service,  for  what  parts,  or  what 
services,  if  any,  you  think  the  statutory 
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responsibility  should  rest  with  som.ebody 
else,  presumably  the  county,  and  you 
may  then  be  acting  under  some  system 
of  delegation?  I think  if  we  can  make 
quite  clear  what  you  desire  to  be  the 
future  of  each  service  in  the  sense  of 
statutory  responsibility  and  financial  and 
administrative  responsibility,  then  we 
should  have  at  the  end  of  the  morning 
a clear  picture  of  what  you  think  the 
local  government  of  Orpington  should 
he  in  the  future.  Let  me  say  it  may  be 
there  will  be  a service  for  which  you 
think  you  should  take  statutory  respon- 
sibility and  financial  responsibility — vis- 
it-vis both  the  appropriate  government 
department  and  your  own  ratepayers — 
but  you  may  say  that  some  parts  of  it 
you  would  not  propose  to  administer 
directly  yourself  but  you  would  wish  to 
do  it  in  collaboration  with  one  or  other 
of  your  neighbours.  That  would  be 
quite  proper.  I would  only  mention  that 
if  that  were  the  circumstance  for  too 
many  of  the  services,  of  course,  it 
would  really  throw  doubt  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  you  were  the  appropriate 
authority  to  exercise  the  responsibility. 

May  we  take  the  services  one  by  one, 
beginning  with  education.  You  have 
never  been  a Part  ITI  authority,  have 
you?  As  T take  it  the  urban  district  has 
rcallv  not  been  in  being  for  many  years. 
Yes. 

6700.  What  are  your  main  reasons  for 

wanting  to  be  an  education  authority, 
and  what  part  of  the  service  would  .you 
propose  to  have  responsibility  for,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  usual  division  into 
primary,  secondary  and  further  educa- 
tion?  We  would  like  to  have  direct 

conferment  of  primary  and  secondary 
education,  control  of  the  school  health 
services,  and  only  if  they  were  unobtain- 
able we  would  prefer  to  be  an  excepted 
district  to  exercise  excepted  district 
status  rather  than  be  a part  of  a divi- 
sional executive  as  we  are  at  the  present 
lime,  sharing  the  education  control  with 
Chisiehurst  and  Sidcup. 

6701.  To  what  extent  are  you  reason- 
ably self-contained  in  regard  to  educa- 
tion and  to  what  extent  is  there  a 
change-over  between  different  districts? 
For  primary  schools,  I suppose,  you 
would  be  largely  self-contained.—— 
Now  we  are  just  about  completely  self- 
contained  as  far  as  primary  schools  are 
concerned.  With  secondary  modern  we 
are  self-contained,  but  we  have  no  boys 


grammar  school  in  the  district ; we  have 
recently  got  a girls'  grammar  school  in 
the  district.  Technical  education  is  out- 
side the  Orpington  Urban  District 
education  area. 

6702.  Looking  to  the  future,  is  it  the 
intention  that  there  should  be  a boys’ 
grammar  school  in  Orpington,  or  is  it 
considered  that  the  accommodation  else- 
where is  adequate?  Where  is  the  boys’ 

grammar  school? In  the  Chisleburst- 

Sidcup  area.  There  is  a possibility  that 
the  St.  Olave’s  grammar  school  may 
come  down  to  Orpington.  That  has 
not  been  finally  settled  ; there  are  certain 
disagreements  with  the  London  County 
Council ; but  at  the  present  time  all  of 
our  boys  must  go  outside  the  confines 
of  our  boundaries  to  obtain  grammar 
school  education.  The  majority  of  them 
go  to  Chisiehurst  and  Sidcup. 

6703.  Have  either  the  county  council 
or  yourselves,  or  both  of  you,  made  up 
your  minds  whether  in  the  future  it  will 
be  necessary  for  Orpington  to  have  a 

boys’  grammar  school  in  its  area? 

I think  that  is  probably  one  of  the 
causes  of  disagreement.  Orpington 
thinks  it  is  highly  necessary,  but  we  are 
not  so  sure  that  the  county  is  sure  of 
that,  nor  indeed  whether  Chisiehurst  and 
Sidcup  are  entirely  of  that  view,  or 
whether  they  think  they  might  be  able 
to  enlarge  one  of  the  existing  grammar 
schools. — Councillor  Pratt : I would 

like  to  add  that  it  has  been  our  wish 
for  some  time  to  have  both  a boys’  and 
a girls’  grammar  school ; we  only  re- 
cently acquired  a girls’  grammar  school. 
I think  at  this  stage  we  could  say  that 
one  of  the  disadvantages  of  working 
under  a divisional  executive  system  is 
that  it  necessarily  means  that  the  two 
authorities  concerned  are  going  tp  pull 
against  each  other  for  a larger  slice  of 
the  cake  that  they  can  get  from  the 
county  council  financially.  Consequently 
in  the  first  instance  Orpington  have  got 
to  convince  the  divisional  executive  of 
the  necessity  to  approve  the  building  of 
a boys’  grammar  school,  and  that  is 
subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  county  at 
the  end  of  the  financial  year  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  they  will  be  in  favour 
of  something  else.  That  is  why  in  our 
view  we  have  not  yet  _ got  a boys 
grammar  school.  There  is  one  on  the 
school  building  programme,  if  the  other 
thing  mentioned  does  not  materialise,  but 
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that  is  no  assurance  in  fact  that  we  will 
get  it. 

6704.  That  does  mean  the  county 

council  have  agreed  in  principle  that 
there  should  be  a boys’  grammar  school 
and  it  is  a question  of  priority  as  to 
when? That  is  so. 

6705.  There  is  no  disagreement  on 

policy  on  that  issue? Councillor 

Hayne : No,  on  timing  ; and  timing  from 
our  point  of  view  does  have  a greater 
degree  of  importance  than  it  may  appear 
to  the  county. 

6706.  What  is  the  position  at  the 
present  time  in  regard  to  boys  from 
Orpington?  Have  they  difficulty  in 
getting  into  the  existing  grammar  school 
— boys  who  are  regarded  as  suitable? 

Not  the  full  number  of  them  manage 

to  get  a grammar  school  education. 

6707.  Not  the  full  number  of  those 

qualified? 1 am  not  certain  that  they 

all  get  in.  It  is  a very  narrow  net  in 
Kent  generally,  but  I suppose  it  is  right 
to  say  that  Orpington  gets  their  fair 
share.  We  would  like  there  to  be  greater 
opportunity  for  the  meshes  of  the  net 
to  be  slightly  larger. 

6708.  The  dilemma  one  may  be  up 

against  is  this:  if,  under  the  existing 
provision  of  schools,  practically  all  those 
who  are  qualified  get  in,  if  you  build 
an  additional  grammar  school  will  not 
the  existing  grammar  school  be  under- 
occupied?  1 think  there  are  sufficient 

numbers  of  boys  adequately  qualified 
academically  to  fill  all  the  places  which 
would  be  available. 

6709.  You  think  there  is  room,  with- 
out under-occupying  the  existing 
grammar  school,  for  an  additional 

grammar  school  in  Orpington? It 

would  have  its  effect  on  the  schools  out- 
side Orpington ; boys  go  to  Dulwich,  St. 
Dunstans,  to  other  schools  outside  the 
immediate  area  and  outside  the  divisional 
.education  area. 

6710.  Boys  who  you  think  would 
normally  go  to  their  local  grammar 

•school? It  would  obviously  be 

desirable  that  they  should  go  nearer  to 
school  rather  than  have  the  expense  of 
travel,  as  they  do,  to  St.  Dunstans  or 
Dulwich. 

6711.  The  expense  of  travel  is 
normally  on  the  local  authority,  is  it? 

Yes,  Sir. — Councillor  Pratt : That  in 

itself,  in  our  view,  is  a very  important 


point,  because  the  cost  of  transport  is  f 
quite  considerable  and  that  would  go  a j 
long  way  towards  the  loan  charges  on  I 
school  building  anyway.  Also,  we  have  | 
an  expanding  population,  so  that  the  i 
question  of  leaving  vacant  school  places  f 
I do  not  think  in  our  view  would  arise. 

We  feel  the  places  would  automatically 
be  filled,  and  there  is  ample  room  for  } 
a grammar  school  in  Orpington.  Finan-  1 
daily  it  would  be  very  sound. 

6712.  That  is  really  your  most 
important  practical  point  at  the  present 
•time  for  wanting  to  be  independent — ■ § 
you  want  a grammar  school  and  you  ; 
think  you  would  have  a better  chance  \ 
of  getting  it  if  you  were  able  to  press  | 
your  own  case  direct  on  the  Minister 
rather  than  rely  on  it  being  worked  in 

as  part  of  the  county  programme? — - : 
That  is  a very  important  part  but  not 
the  only  part.  There  is  also  the  question 
of  replacement  of  school  buildings. 
There  is  a case  of  a primary  school  in 
Orpington  now  with  only  a few  huts, 
some  of  which  are  unusable  in  severe  !' 
weather.  From  the  view  of  the  county 
at  Maidstone,  a considerable  distance  ' 
away,  that  is  not  a very  important  ; 
matter  compared  with  other  problems  in  f 
Kent.  Even  at  divisional  executive  level  | 
there  are  many  other  problems  which  : 
our  neighbours  may  feel  have  priority, 
but  in  Orpington  a matter  like  that  is 
of  vital  importance. — Councillor  Hayne : 
These  minor  grievances  tend  to  rankle. 

The  policy  of  the  divisional  executive 
with  regard  to  the  repair  or  maintenance 
and  redecoration  of  its  schools  is  in  fact 
sometimes  overruled  by  the  county 
education  committee.  On  the  particular 
point  I have  in  mind  the  divisional  • 
executive  was  anxious  that  the  whole 
of  the  redecoration  of  one  school  should  | 
be  done  at  a time  ; but  in  effect  we  have  | 
been  told  by  the  county  that  that  cannot  | 
be  done,  we  cannot  spend  all  that  on  § 
one  school,  it  is  better  to  spread  it  over  1 
a number  of  schools.  It  is  not  important ; | 
but  it  seems  to  be  a matter  which  would  j 
be  far  more  satisfactorily  dealt  with  if  j 
we  had  control  of  our  own  finances  from  f 
that  point  of  view. 

6713.  You  have  considered  what  would  j 
be  involved  by  becoming  an  independent  I 
education  authority?  I put  that  question  | 
rather  specifically,  because  you  know 
some  of  the  people  who  now  claim  to 
be  independent  authorities  have  had  the  • 
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past  experience  of  being  Part  III 
authorities.  You  have  considered  the 
financial  and  administrative  structure 
that  would  be  involved? We  are  pre- 

pared .to  accept  both  financial  and 
administrative  responsibility  for  all 
services  for  which  we  are  seeking  to  have 
powers  conferred  upon  us.  We  are  noit 
frightened  as  to  our  ability  to  handle 
them. 

6714.  Miss  Johnston:  What  about 
schools  for  handicapped  children?  ATe 
you  envisaging  joining  with  other  autho- 
rities because  you  would  not  have 

enough,  probably? That  is  (true ; wfe 

would  have  .to  continue  to  work  with 
other  authorities.  It  would  .probably  be 
best  wii.th  further  education  that  the 
matter  should  still  rest  with  ithe  county. 

6715.  Sir  John  Wrigley : The  same 

problem  arises  in  regard  to  advanced 
technological  education. Yes,  Sir. 

6716.  Mr.  Lawson : In  regard  to  your 
alternative  of  being  an  excepted  district, 
do  you  wiant  to  pursue  that  alternative 
even  before  you  get  your  'grammar 
school,  or  is  one  dependent  on  the  other? 

It  (is  only  a very  poor  runner-up  to 

having  the  lull  conferment  of  powers 
upon  us.  I do  not  think  it  is  dependent 
at  all  upon  any  other  circumstances ; if 
we  cannot  get  all  we  want  we  are  pre- 
pared to  take  the  next  best  thing  ; we  feel 
being  an  excepted  district  would  be  an 
improvement  upon  .a  divisional  executive. 

6717.  lit  would  be  an  improvement 
even  though  you  did  not  have  a grammar 

school? -4  think  we  should  probably 

have  a slightly  stronger  position  in  advo- 
cating ouir  own  case  for  the  necessity  of 
a boys’  grammar  school  in  the  district. 

6718.  Sir  John  Wrigley : This  is 

because  you  wish  to  be  independent.  We 
had  evidence  from  Ghislehurst  yesterday, 
which  will  of  course  be  available  to  you 
to  see  in  due  course.  They  appear  to  be 
quite  happy  in  their  marriage  with  you  in 
•the  divisional  executive.  I gather  you 

are  not  so  happy? This  wias  not  a 

free  wedding ; it  was  forced  upon  us. 
Indeed,  I do  not  think  even  (the  families 
had  anything  to  do  with  it ; lit  was  powers 
completely  outside.  I think  I should  say 
here  we  feel  quite  inevitably — I hope  I 
will  not  be  thought  rude  in  saying  it— 
the  views  of  Ghislehurst  and  Sidoup  in 
very  large  degree  cannot  help  but  be 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  Alderman 
Mills  is  ithe  chairman  of  the  county  coun- 
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cil  and  is  a member  of  their  authority, 
which  we  feel  tends  to  influence  perhaps 
unduly  the  evidence  which  they  might 
otherwise  have  given. 

6719.  We  must  take  it  as  the  evidence 

of  the  Chisdehurst  Council. 1 am  just 

expressing  an  opinion  held  by  some  of  us 
at  least. 

6720.  May  I mention  one  other  point 

really  arising  out  of  the  two  points  Miss 
Johnston  land  I made.  On  handicapped 
children,  I gather  the  position  is  that  you 
would  take  the  statutory  responsibility 
for  the  service  but  you  would  look  for 
its  execution  by  administrative  arrange- 
ments miade  between  yourselves  and  one. 
or  other  local  authorities? Yes,  Sir. 

6721.  On  the  other  point,  advanced, 
technological  education ; do  you  think 
that  the  actual  responsibility  should  rest 
on  somebody  else,  because  in  the  nature 
of  things  a college  for  that  purpose  will 
have  to  cover  quite  la  large  number  of 
districts  and  would  be  an  expensive  and 

complex  arrangement? As  far  as  that 

is  concerned,  obviously  .the  statutory 
responsibility  should  rest  either  upon  the 
county  or  a number  of  other  bodies 
jointly. 

6722.  I -thought  you  almost  had  to 

take  thiat  view.  All  I would  say  on  that 
is  that  it  does  mean  a 'break  in  the  unity 
for  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  of  the 
education  service,  to  which  at  any  rate 
the  Ministry  of  Education  have  attached 
considerable  importance  in  their  evid- 
ence.  1 agree  the  Ministry  have 

attached  that  importance ; I 'think  it  is 
quite  inevitable  that  they  should,  because 
if  they  do  not  hold  that  view  then  mo9t 
of  their  other  suggestions  about  educa- 
tion fall  down.  They  are  in  my  view 
very  largely  based  upon  the  fact  that 
education  is  one  service  and  must  be 
under  one  control. 

6723.  Your  view  is  that  you  attach 
more  importance  to  local  responsibility 
for  as  many  things  as  you  feel  can  be  dis-. 

charged  locally? 1 think  if  it  is  to  be 

local  government  then  the  local  autho- 
rities, if  it  is  possible  for  them  to>  be, 
must  be  the  responsible  people.  It  is  to 
us  that  the  ratepayers  go  if  there  are  any 
questions,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
persuade  some  of  them  that  as  we  are 
elected  we  have  no  direct  responsibility 
for  education  matters  except  through  the 
divisional  executive. 
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6724.  Are  (there  any  other  aspects  of 
education  which  have  not  been  covered? 
I do  not  ithink  you  have  actually  men- 
tioned specifically  the  question  of 
ordinary  technical  schools  as  distinct 
from  advanced  ones.  Where  are  the 

children  going  now? Mainly  to 

Chislehurst  and  Sidcup. 

6725.  Do  you  contemplate  that  con- 
tinuing?  They  are  plait  of  the 

ordinary  secondary  education  system  and 
we  would  agree  that  (that  is  so.  In  detail 
we  have  not  considered  whether  it  would 
be  necessary  to  'have  a separate  technical 
school  iof  our  own,  but  I can  well  believe, 
with  the  growing  importance  of  technical 
education,  'that  the  time  will  come  when 
we  should  want  our  own  technical 
schools ; presumably  there  will  be  an 
increase  of  pupils  attending  'that  type  of 
school. 

6726.  In  the  meantime  you  would  take 
responsibility  for  the  service  as  a part  of 
secondary  education,  but  rely  for  its 
execution,  at  any  rate  at  present,  on 

arrangements  with  other  authorities? 

Yes,  Sir. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : May  we  turn  to  the 
group  of  services  which  we  might  take 
together  as  personal  services — personal 
health,  welfare  and  children. 

6727.  Miss  Johnston : Could  you  ex- 

plain how  your  personal  health  services 
work  at  present?  I think  you  are  in 
area  7? Yes. 

6728.  Are  the  offices  of  the  area  there? 
'No,  they  are  in  Bromley. 

6729.  If  people  want  services  can  they 

get  them  by  applying  in  Orpington? 

Certain  of  the  services. 

6730.  Supposing  I want  a home  help? 

Yes,  there  is  an  office  in  Orpington. 

It  is  not  very  well  known  that  there  is 
an  office  in  Orpington— that  is  one  of 
the  disadvantages  in  my  view.  People 
come  to  the  council  to  find  out  where 
they  can  get  home  helps,  for  example, 
and  are  surprised  that  it  is  not  dealt  with 
from  the  council  offices  by  the  Orpington 
Urban  District  Council. 

6731.  You  have  to  send  them  on? 

They  have  to  be  readdressed,  as  it  were, 
to  somebody  else  in  another  part. 

6732.  What  about  nurses  and  health 

visitors? Dr.  Carter-Locke : The 

health  visitors  offices  are  in  Sidcup.  The 
county  council  has  a Principal  Medical 


Officer  who  has  his  office  in  Sidcup  and 
the  health  visitors  have  their  centre  there. 

6733.  If  you  want  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  health  visitor  to  visit  an  old  person, 

how  would  you  do  it? 1 should  ask 

the  Area  Medical  Officer,  the  Principal 
Medical  Officer  at  Sidcup.  If  he  were 
not  in  I should  get  the  local  district 
officer. 

6734.  Is  your  medical  officer  partly 

employed  by  the  county  council? — 

Councillor  Hayne : The  health  service  is 
in  Bromley,  not  in  Orpington.  He  is 
very  widely  shared  between  three  other 
authorities ; Kent  County  Council  having 
a share  in  him  as  well. 

6735.  I understand  from  the  evidence 

you  would  like  to  have  transferred  to 
you  all  health  services  except  the 
ambulance. Yes. 

6736.  Do  you  attach  any  importance 
to  the  Ministry  of  Health’s  view  that  the 
absolute  minimum  population  for  .run- 
ning the  service  should  be  100,000? — — 
All  I can  say  is  I think  they  have  a far 
wider  range  of  experience  from  which  to 
draw  upon,  and  so  one  must  pay  some 
attention  to  their  views.  I cannot  myself 
believe  there  is  any  great  merit  in  any 
specific  number  of  population.  The 
population  of  Orpington  at  the  present 
time  is  nearly  75,000  ; it  will  probably 
grow  in  the  course  of  the  next  five  or 
ten  years  to  somewhere  in  the  region  of 
80,000,  and  I cannot  believe  that  a differ- 
ence of  20,000  makes  a tremendous 
difference  ; added  to  which,  we  are  a 
large  area,  32  square  miles,  which  I think 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  as 
well  as  population. 

6737.  Then  what  do  you  want  in  con- 
nection with  the  welfare  services?  I 
think  you  want  to  leave  residential  care 

with  the  county? Yes  ; we  feel  so  far 

as  old  people  are  concerned  it  is  too 
small  an  area,  and  so  far  as  children  in 
care  are  concerned,  equally  it  is  not  only 
too  small  an  area,  but  I personally  have 
some  doubts  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable 
that  children  in  care  should  be  main- 
tained necessarily  within  the  area  from 
which  they  come.  Certain  advantages 
can  accrue  in  their  being  kept  in  care 
outside  the  area  from  which  they  were 
removed. 

6738.  The  majority  of  children  in  care 
are  only  in  care  for  a short  time,  because 
their  mothers  are  ill,  in  which  case  the 
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nearer  they  are  the  better. In  my  par. 

ticular  knowledge  of  the  one  children’s 
home  quite  near  me,  I would  say  that  at 
least  three-quarters  of  them  are  per- 
manently in  care,  and  those  who  are 
only  in  care  for  a short  time  are  very 
few  indeed.  But  that  would  still  be  pos- 
sible, because  presumably  homes  would 
be  maintained  in  different  districts  and 
those  which  were  temporarily  in  care 
could  be  put  into  the  home  in  their 
immediate  district. 

6739.  Or  boarded  out? Or  boarded 

out. 

6740.  On  welfare  services  you  also  feel 

the  county  should  keep  care  of  the  handi- 
capped?  1 .think  it  would  probably 

be  better,  because  it  is  probably  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  done  on  a wider 
scale.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have 

the  doctor’s  views? Dr.  Carter- 

Lncke:  I feel  there  should  be  a more 
wide  area  as  you  have  a wide  range  of 
handicapped  people,  the  same  as  old 
people,  who  are  at  various  stages  of 
decrepitude  and  you  need  a vast  num- 
ber of  different  set-ups  ; it  cannot  be 
dealt  with  in  one  small  area. 

6741.  I was  not  talking  about  old 
people ; but  in  your  health  services  you 
would  have  people  visiting  the  old,  health 
visitors  and  nurses.  You  would  be  the 
people  who  would  know  about  the  old, 
and  yet  you  propose  to  leave  the  ser- 
vice with  the  County.  You  think  it  is 
satisfactory  that  the  County  Welfare 
Officer  should  be  visiting  the  old  people? 

T can  see  no  reason  why  the  visiting 

should  not  be  done  through  the  Local 
Welfare  Officers,  but  the  county  main- 
tain the  homes.  There  is  bound  to  be 
a considerable  degree  of  fluctuation  in 
the  numbers,  and  it  might  mean  if  the 
urban  district  council  maintained  a home 
it  might  be  under-occupied  for  consider- 
able periods  of  time. 

6742.  Have  you  got.  a home  in 

Orpington? There  is  one,  yes, 

Lubbock  House,  which  has  recently 
been  considerably  extended  and  now  has 
a population  of  about  80. 

6743.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Does  that 
serve  a wider  area  than  Orpington,  or 
are  all  the  people  Orpington  people? 
A much  wider  area  than  Orpington. 

6744.  Miss  Johnston : If  the  county 
continue  the  service,  it  might  have  the 
effect  of  Orpington  people  having  to  go 
away  from  Orpington  or  having  to  go 


into  residential  accommodation. 

That  is  tr,ue ; but  at  the  same  time  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  ensuring  they 
were  reasonably  fully  occupied  for  most 
ot  the  time,  and  people  might  be  able 
to  be  taken  into  a home  more  readily 
’before  they  can  be  transferred  to  a 
purely  local  home.— -Dr.  Carter-Locke  ■ 
there  is  one  point,  in  addition  to  the 
homes  Councillor  Hayne  is  talking 
about,  there  are  260  Part  III  beds  in 
Orpington  hospital  for  old  people. 

6745.  Supposing  it  was  decided  in  the 
end  that  education  should  remain  with 
the  county  council  but  that  the  health 
services  should  be  transferred  to  the  dis- 
tricts, what  do  you  think  should  be 
done  about  the  school  health  services? 
T Councillor  Hayne : I think  we 

should  want  to  keep  the  school  health 
service. 


, 67?f-  ^?u  have  not  s0t  >1- We 

should  still  want  it.— Dr.  Carter-Locke: 
We  certainly  need  to  have  the  school 
health  services  and  the  environmental 
services  under  the  national  health  ser- 
vice all  in  one  group.  That  is  my  view. 


6747.  Although  the  school  health  ser- 
vices are  to  some  extent  bound  up  with 
the  educational  system,  particularly  on 
such  matters  as  special  schools.  I know 

there  are  points  on  both  sides. 1 can 

see  no  reason  why  the  council  should 
not  deal  with  what  is  essentially  a health 
matter.  Councillor  Hayne : It  is  more 
a health  matter  than  an  education 
matter. 


6748.  On  the  question  of  mental 
health,  what  would  your  view  about  that 
be?  That  is,  if  you  are  going  to  leave 

welfare  and  take  health  over. Dr. 

Carter-Locke : We  should  undoubtedly 
make  use  of  the  county  officers,  who 
are  experienced  officers.  They  are  the 
only  people  who  could  deal  with  that 
problem,  the  district  officers  of  the 
county  council — there  is  nobody  else. 

6749.  Yet  the  proposal  before  Parlia- 
ment is  that  mental  health  services 
should  all  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  ordinary  health  services  of  the  local 
authorities;  but  you  would  leave  them 

with  the  county? 1 think  you  would 

have  to  use  the  county  officers  in  that 
context  because  there  would  be  nobody 
else,  and  I imagine  the  Bill  will  visualise 
use  being  made  of  them  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent. 
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6750.  But  it  does  not  envisage  a divi- 
sion between  health  and  welfare  ser- 
vices. I am  surprised  that  you  are  pre- 
pared to  take  over  the  enormous  matter 
of  education  and  yet  you  hesitate  to 
take  over  the  welfare  services.—; — ■ 
Councillor  Hayne : It  is  not  a question 
of  hesitating.  We  said  in  our  evidence 
that  we  would  like  direct  conferment  of 
mental  health  services. 

6751.  That  leads  to  exceptions. 1 

think  there  are  inevitably  hound  to  be 
certain  exceptions  at  certain  stages  in 
almost  all  of  the  powers,  unless  we  were 
given  complete  powers  as  a county 
thorough. 

6752.  But  you  want  the  exceptions  to 

be  as  satisfactory  as  possible. 1 agree. 

6753.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  We  might 

pursue  the  question  of  old  people  a little 
to  see  where  you  draw  the  line.  In  your 
capacity  as  housing  authority  you  have 
no  doubt  provided  a certain  number  of 
houses  for  old  people. Yes. 

6754.  Have  you  provided  any  houses 

for  old  people,  as  I know  a number  of 
housing  authorities  have  done,  which 
carry  with  them  a measure  of  welfare 
— that  is,  where  you  have  somebody,  a 
warden  for  instance,  who  looks  after 
them  to  some  extent?  Have  you  any- 
thing of  that  kind  in  Orpington? 1 

will  ask  Mr.  Brooks  to  answer  that.— 
Mr.  Brooks:  Yes,  Sir. 

6755.  What  are  the  arrangements? 

There  is  a group  of  60  dwellings 

which  are  arranged  around  three  sides 
of  a quadrangle.  We  employ  a com- 
petent woman  as  a warden  there  and  her 
husband  as  the  gardener.  In  fact  he  is 
employed  by  the  parks  committee,  but 
it  was  a joint  appointment  at  the  time 
it  was  made.  She  gives  an  eye  to  apy 
of  the  old  tenants  when  they  are  sick  ; 
she  looks  after  them  so  far  as  boilipg 
the  odd  egg  for  breakfast  goes,  and  if 
they  are  sick  she  telephones  the  doctor 
or  their  relations ; telephones  are  pro- 
vided by  the  council.  It  has  worked 
very  well. 

6756.  You  can  make  use  of  such 
county  welfare  services  as  are  appro- 
priate for  them,  home  helps  and  home 

nursing? Yes,  Sir.  We  have  not  had 

very  much  call  on  the  county  for  home 
nursing. 

6757.  This  scheme  is  carried  out 
entirely  on  ,the  responsibility,  both 


administrative  and  financial,  of  the  urban 

district  council? Yes,  Sir;  the  urban 

district  council  conceived  it  and  carried 
it  through  in  spite  of — as  the  Treasurer 
will  confirm — some  doubts  by  Govern- 
ment auditors  as  to  the  right  it  had  to 
do  this. 

6758.  You  do  this  as  housing 
authority.  Supposing  your  old  people 
were  a little  bit  further  on  in  life  and  j 
■they  needed  a greater  measure  of  care . 
and  attention  ; if  you  were  the  welfare 
authority  for  that  purpose  you  would 
be  able  to  see  to  the  thing  at  both  stages. 

Is  it  at  this  point,  the  point  you  have 
got  to  now,  where  you  propose  to  hand 
over  the  old  people  to  another  authority, 
or  are  you  thinking  of  going  further? 

Councillor  Hayne : That  is  a matter 

that  has  not  arisen  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned  except  in  one  or  two  very 
isolated  instances.  I think  the  council 
could  probably  be  persuaded  to  lake 
over  residential  services  if  it  were  found 
on  further  examination  that  it  might 
be  desirable,  but  at  the  moment  they 
do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  or 
necessary. 

6759.  From  the  point  of  view  of  old 
people,  one  would  think  it  was  as  well 
for  as  many  of  them  as  possible  to 
remain  under  the  care  of  the  same 
authority  until  the  day  they  die.  Clearly 
this  is  not  possible  for  those  who  have 
to  go  to  hospital,  because  the  hospital 
service  is  a national  service.  Some 
authorities  I know  seem,  to  stretch  their 
housing  schemes  more  in  collaboration 
with  the  welfare  authority  and  seem  to 
have  taken  old  people  a stage  further.  1 
think  it  is  also  common  knowledge  that 
the  general  trend  of  policy  in  the  welfare 
of  old  people  is  to  promulgate  smaller 
units  than  used  to  be  the  practice  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago.  You  have  taken  over 
the  very  much  greater  responsibilities  in 
your  mind  of  the  education  service,  but 
here  you  seem  to  draw  the  point  ol 
distinction  at  a rather  early  stage.-; — 
Mr.  Brooks:  Might  I add  one  point? 
The  council  has  decided  to  extend  its 
service  of  housing  provision  for  old 
people,  and  the  58  dwellings  which  art 
at  present  in  course  of  erection  will 
embrace  a warden’s  house,  and  increased 
service  by  way  of  central  heating,  and 
we  have  done  this  in  collaboration  with 
the  Kent  County  Council.  In  other 
words,  we  should  be  able  to  retain  there 
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people  who  have  advanced  a little  further 
along  the  road  to  senility  and  keep  them 
out  of  residential  accommodation  that 
much  longer. 

6760.  I can  understand  you  do  not 
want  to  take  over  the  part  of  the  present 
Orpington  institution  ; but  at  the  same 
time,  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  old  people  themselves,  you  have 
taken  over  the  services  which  would 
visit  them  in  their  homes.  As  housing 
authority  you  have  done  a certain 
amount  for  their  accommodation  and 
are  looking  forward  to  doing  a certain 
amount  more.  It  does  seem  to  me  there 
are  a certain  amount  of  loose  ends  here. 

1 agree  there  are  a certain  amount 

of  loose  ends — one,  at  any  rate.  I think 
if  the  council  were  faced  with  the  ques- 
tion of  will  you  take  over  residential 
services  for  the  old  or  go  without  all 
the  other  services,  1 am  quite  certain 
we  should  say  we  will  take  over  the 
residential  services,  as  well. 

6761.  This  is  really  open  for  considera- 
tion as  to  where  the  line  is  drawn? 

Yes,  Sir. 

6762.  We  might  take  housing  next,  as 
it  is  perhaps  the  fairest  analogy  to  other 
services  in  its  effect  on  people.  You 
have  done  a great  deal  of  housing  since 
you  were  created,  and  of  course  your 
district  has  grown  at  a rather  phenomenal 
pace.  How  do  you  stand  for  the  future 
on  housing?  The  main  point  I had  in 
mind  is  this.  A great  many  of  the 
districts  in  the  area  with  which  we  are 
concerned  are  already  over-built  and 
have  a problem  of  providing  for  their 
overspill.  A very  small  number  of 
districts  in  our  area  still  have  appre- 
ciable amounts  of  building  land  on  which 
they  can  increase  their  population.  A 
fair  number  of  other  districts  may  be 
said  to  be  roughly  in  balance — that  is, 
they  can  hope  to  meet  present  housing 
needs  but  have  not  very  much  room 
for  building  more.  Where  do  you  put 

yourselves? Councillor  Hayne : We 

can  cope  with  our  problem  ; we  have 
got  sufficient  space  for  council  building 
and  there  is  still  sufficient  space  for  other 
private  building  in  the  area. 

6763.  Are  you  an  area  which  might 

be  regarded  as  an  area  in  which  to 
overspill? We  should  hope  not,  Sir. 

6764.  You  do  not  know  if  anybody 

has  planned  to  overspill  there? 1 


think  beoause  we  have  a rather  large 
area  of  Green  Belt,  we  tend  to  be 
suspicious  of  anybody  who  has  any  kind 
of  housing  problem — and  some  of  our 
neighbours  have. 

6765.  Although  you  have  a good  deal 
of  open  space,  the  view  you  are  taking 
is  that  that  is  Green  Belt,  should  be 
maintained  as  Green  Belt,  and  the 
amount  of  land  which  remains  available 
for  housing  is  not  vary  much  more  than, 
may  be  expected  to  meet  the  future  needs 

of  Onpingiton? 1 think  that  is  fair.  We 

are  the  first  area  of  considerable  Green 
Balt  south  of  London  in  our  direction, 
and  if  there  is  to  be  any  Green  Belt  at 
all  it  seems  to  me  it  must  be  maintained 
in  Orpington  Urban  District,  and  any 
overspill  problems  must  be  dealt  with 
beyond  our  particular  .area. 

6766.  As  you  are  largely  a modern 
district  the  problem  of  slum  clearance  is 

not  considerable. It  is  small ; the 

Housing  Manager  might  like  to  give  you 
'the  figures. — Mr.  Brooks : We  are  keep- 
ing pace  with  our  five-year  programme. 
We  have  housed  75  families  from  slum- 
deared  properties  up  to  now  and  we  are 
making  provision  annually.  We  shall 
deal  with  all  our  slum  dearance  within 
five  years 

6767.  I do  not  say  that  is  not  import- 
ant to  the  people  concerned,  but  many 
authorities  would  regard  it  as  negligible. 
It  is  quite  small ; it  is  really  a neg- 
ligible problem. 

6768.  Do  any  of  the  L.C.C.  estates 

come  into  your  area? Part  of  the  St. 

Paul’s  Cray  Estate. 

6769.  How  many  is  that? About 

3,000. 

6770.  There  is  the  problem  of  their 

children  in  the  future. The  problem  is 

there  already,  it  is  a present  problem. 

6771 . Are  you  accepting  responsibility 

for  them? Yes,  Sir,  the  council  has 

already  accepted  responsibility. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Could  we  turn  to 
another  group  of  services — planning? 

6772.  Mr.  Lawson-.  I understand,  so 

for  as  85  per  cent  of  the  planning 
decisions  are  concerned,  the  respon- 
sibility rests  with  you  and  that  there  is 
no  difficulty  ; is  that  right? Council- 

lor Hayne : Yes,  Sir. 

6773.  But  as  regards  15  per  cent,  you 
say  your  views  are  frequently  a,t  variance 
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with  the  county.  Does  that  mean  your 
views  are  at  variance  in  a high  propor- 
tion of  cases  out  of  that  15  per  cent 

I do  not  think  a high  proportion  of  cases. 
— Mr.  Freeman : Not  a high  proportion. 
Most  of  the  differences  are  over  minor 
matters.  In  the  one  or  two  cases  where 
the  county  have  been  of  a different 
opinion  to  the  urban  district  it  may  well 
be  in  those  cases  they  have  had  regard 
to  the  overall  planning  aspect  of  the 
county  rather  than  local  matters. 

6774.  I am  (trying  to  put  a quantity 
upon  it ; you  referred  to  one  or  two.  Is 
there  really  any  fundamental  difference 

of  opinion  only  in  a very  few  cases? 

During  the  twelve  months  between  1st 
March,  1958  and  1959  there  were  16 
sudh  cases  where  there  were  variations 
in  decisions  of  the  county  council  that 
wore  opposed  to  the  urban  district  coun- 
cil. But  although  there  were  sixteen,  I 
think  in  only  two  or  possibly  three  cases 
wore  they  fundamental,  the  others  were 
merely  over  trifling  matters. 

6775.  What  would  you  regard  as  the 
most  important  disagreement  you  had  in 
those  cases?  What  would  be  the  point 
you  and  the  county  thoroughly  disagreed 

on? In  one  case  over  a question  of 

the  period  of  consent ; it  was  in  an  area 
of  prospective  redevelopment  and  we 
differed  with  the  county  over  the  expiry 
of  the  temporary  consents  in  a particular 
application,  ft  was  a change  of  use  of 
this  particular  property  and  we  felt  the 
period  should  he  rather  less  than  was 
recommended  by  the  county  council. 
Also  there  was  one  somewhat  larger 
issue  of  some  .residential  development  in 
a rather  large  area  in  the  local  Green 
Belt  where  'the  council  felt  consent 
should  not  have  been  given.  Admittedly 
this  was  given  by  the  Minister  on  appeal, 
but  I think  'the  county  council  were 
rather  in  favour  of  development  on  'this 
land. 


6776.  Sir  John  Wrigley : The  appeal 
was  made  by  the  individual  who  wanted 
to  develop.  Was  it  turned  down  by  you? 

It  was  turned  down  by  our  council 

in  the  first  instance  some  years  ago  and 
the  Minister  on  that  occasion  upheld  the 
council,  but  subsequently,  some  years 
later — (about  three  years  ago— ^ the  appli- 
cation came  forward  .again  for  develop- 
ment on  that  land  and  it  was  a joint 
•appeal,  but  the  Minister  allowed  the 
development  in  that  case. 


6777.  The  Minister  allowed  the  appeal 
made  by  the  individual;  you  and  the 
county  were  opposing? — -T  think  the 
county  were  rather  in  favour  of  develop- 
ment on  that  piece  of  land. — Mr.  King : 

I would  like  to  make  one  comment,  I 
personally  have  never  found  that  any- 
thing angers  committee  members  more 
than  the  position  they  are  supposed  to  be 
in  ithiat  a group  of  county  members,  or  a 
county  committee  or  area  committee,  or 
counity  officers,  or  a combination  of  all 
■of  them,  look  at  the  same  facts  and  come 
to  a different  decision.  As  I understand 
it  their  viewpoint  is  this — we  are  local 
members  .and  we  know  our  district ; we 
have  had  these  facts  and,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  we  have  come  to  this  decision, 
but  our  decision  is  overturned  or  varied 
at  Maidstone  by  members  or  a combina- 
tion  of  members  and  officers  who  cannot 
possibly  have  the  same  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  as  we  have.  I suppose 
one  gets  a slightly  exaggerated  view  of 
the  amount  of  friction  by  reason  of  that ; 
but  I am  bound  to  say  that  more  anger 
is  generated  by  that  than  almost  any- 
thing. 

6778.  You  are  criticising  the  distribu- 
tion of  responsibility.  At  the  present 
time  the  county  must  come  to  their  own 
conclusions  because  they  are  the  statu- 
tory authority.  In  a very  large  number 
of  cases  they  leave  it  to  you,  and  in  a 
very  large  number  of  cases  they  agree. 
There  is  a residue  of  cases  in  which  they 
disagree  and  under  present  regulations 
responsibility  does  fall  on  them.  _ What 
you  are  asking  for  is  that  .the  distribution 
of  responsibility  should  be  changed?— —• 

T think  that  appears  throughout  our 
evidence  when  we  ask  for  conferment. 

I would  have  thought  myself  one  of  the 
solutions  to  that  sort  of  .problem  is  to 
have  as  much  direct  control  as  possible, 
to  have  a clean  line  of  division  so  that 
two  authorities  do  not  overlap  on  the 
same  thing. 

6779.  Mr.  Lawson : I would  like  to 
follow  that.  Where  would  you  draw  the 
line?  You  talk  about  a clean  line  of 
division  ; how  would  you  draw  that 
line?  I take  it  you  accept  the  fact  that 
the  county  must  be  the  planning 
authority  responsible  for  the  county  plan. 
Where  would  you  draw  youir  line  of 
division  of  responsibilities  which  could 

be  conferred  upon  the  districts? “One 

hesitates  to  be  dogmatic  about  such  a 
difficult  problem.  I would  have  thought 
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it  lay  something  along  the  lines  of 
Chislehurst’s  proposals  yesterday  in  their 
opening  statement,  namely,  (that  if  an 
authority  were  proposing  to  allow 
development  contrary  to  the  section  of 
the  county  development  plan  that  should 
be  dealt  with  iby  the  authority  but, 
broadly  speaking,  where  the  authorities 
were  proposing  to  deal  with  development 
within  the  scope  of  the  county  develop- 
ment plan  or  as  part  of  the  county 
development  plan,  that  could  be  done  by 
direct  conferment.  There  are  certain 
cases  where  the  'broader  view  should  be 
taken — for  example  the  working  of 
minerals  and  things  of  that  kind — but 
the  day  to  day  routine  which  is  the 
bread  and  butter  of  a plan  could  well 
be  dealt  with  by  direct  conferment. 

6780.  Am  I not  right  in  thinking  that 
those  thing's  you  have  now  mentioned 
are  really  delegated  to  the  district  now  in 

large  measure? Not  the  ones  about 

which  there  are  frictions. 


6781.  Where  there  is  friction  are  they 
not  cases  which  have  had  to  go  to  the 
county  because  they  involve  some 

change,  possibly  minor,  in  the  plan? 

One  particular  instance  is  continually 
before  the  minds  of  the  local  authority. 
There  was  a suggestion  that  litter  bins 
bearing  advertisements  should  be  put  up 
in  some  of  the  streets,  as  has  been  done 
in  other  parts  of  the  county  either  with 
permission  or  without  permission— -prob- 
ably without  permission.  Orpington  had 
the  offer  of  getting  free  litter  bins  pro- 
vided advertisements  could  'be  put  on 
them  and  they  thought  that  would  be  a 
very  reasonable  way  of  getting  a useful 
service  without  cost  to  the  ratepayers. 
It  was  turned  down  by  the  county,  and 
wliait  I think  principally  disturbed  the 
town  planning  committee  was  that  some- 
thing which  existed  in  a number  of  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  county  was  m fact 
not  allowed  to  Orpington,  largely  because 
Orpington  had  put  in  a proper  appli- 
cation for  planning  permission  in  the  first 
place. 


6782.  Can  you  tell  me  why  that  had 

to  be  referred  to  the  county? The 

county  claimed  it  had  to  be  because  they 
were  on  areas  of  special  control,  main 
streets.-— Mr.  Freeman : The  district 

council  cannot  deal  with  their  own 
planning  applications,  that  is  the  answer 
there. 


6783.  Because  it  was  planning  on  be- 
half of  the  district  council  itself,  yes. 
Would  you  want  conferred  powers  to 
deal  entirely  with  your  own  planning 
applications  provided  they  were  within 
the  plan? — - Councillor  Hayne:  In  the 
wording  of  .the  Local  Government  Boun- 
dary Commission  Report  of  1947  on 
town  and  country  planning,  “within  the 
framework  of  the  overall  plan  the 
preparation  of  detailed  plans  of  new 
county  boroughs  should  be  left  to  their 
own  councils  who  should  be  responsible 
both  for  that  work  and  for  interim 
development  and  should  use  .their  own 
officers  for  the  purpose.”  I think  that 
meets  Orpington’s  desires  in  the  matter 
very  fully. 


6784.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Are  there  not 
two  separate  groups?  First  is  described 
there  your  proposals  for  what  I think  is 
generally  called  the  town  map.  You 
think  you  should  be  the  people  who  can 
at  any  rate  'take  the  initiative  in  preparing 
what  you  think  should  -be  the  future 
redevelopment  of  Orpington  ; that  is  a 
big  job  calling  for  specialised  knowledge. 
There  is  another  job  of  dealing  with 
people  who  are  themselves  concerned  in 
the  existing  planning  schemes.  Are  ^you 
asking  that  you  should  be  responsible  for 
both? No,  Sir.  We  think  any  altera- 

tions to  the  county  development  plan 
should  only  be  decided  in  conjunction 
with  the  county.  Indeed  I think  it  would 
probably  be  not  incorrect  to  say  we 
might  welcome  their  assistance  in  hold- 
ing our  Green  Belt  as  Green  Belt  against 
any  possible  incursions  frcmi  other 
people  outside,  and  I think  it  is  very 
obvious  the  overall  plan  must  be  done 
on  a much  larger  scale  than  merely 
Orpington  Urban  District.  But  having 
decided  on  the  plan,  Orpington  should 
be  allowed  to  interpret  the  plan  within 
the  confines  of  the  existing  legislation. 


6785.  This  is  to  be  done  by  confer- 
ment ; somehow  Parliament  will  have 
to  find  means  of  defining  what  is  being 
conferred  on  Orpington?—; — I do  not 
imagine  we  are  alone  in  this  matter. 

Sir  John  Wrigley:  You  would  no 
doubt  assist  in  working  out  that  defini- 
tion. 


6786.  Mr.  Lawson : You  give  in  your 
recommendations  suggested  remedies 
and  you  do  talk  about  by  direct  confer- 
ment and  maximum  delegation.  1 do 
not  know  whether  there  is  some  alter- 
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native,  whether  you  would  be  satisfied 

with  a greater  degree  o£  delegation. 

There  again  in  certain  circumstances  I 
think  we  must  still  accept  delegation  of 
certain  of  the  functions  because  of  the 
law  as  it  stands  at  the  present  time.  We 
would  like  to  have  complete  control, 
but  if  we  cannot  have  complete  control 
then  we  cannot  have  conferment,  but 
we  should  like  to  have  further  delegated 
powers. 

6787.  You  cannot  have  conferment 

under  the  present  legislation. We 

appreciate  that. 

6788.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I understand 

what  you  are  asking. In  quite  a large 

number  of  instances  we  are  well  aware 
most  of  the  time  what  we  are  saying  is 
that  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
an  alteration  to  the  existing  legislation 
in  order  that  we  may  be  given  the 
powers,  and  not  only  given  the  powers 
but  that  we  may  get  the  Government 
grants  and  have  financial  control  so  that 
we  can  really  have  a local  authority 
governing  locally. 

6789.  Bearing  in  mind  this — I do  not 
know  how  material  it  is — if  you  have 
conferment  then  you  become  financially 
responsible.  If  you  have  delegation  the 
financial  responsibility  rests  with  the 
authority  which  does  the  delegation,  not 

the  one  which  carries  out  the  work. 

We  are  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  finan- 
cial responsibility. 

6790.  Mr.  Lawson-.  On  a rather  dif- 
ferent aspect  of  planning,  where  does 

the  area  planning  committee  meet? 

I am  afraid  I do  not  know  where  it 
does  meet. — Mr.  Freeman : Mostly  in 
Chislehurst. 

6791.  How  do  you  find  the  working 
of  that  committee?  Does  it  serve  a. 

valuable  purpose? 1 do  not  know  if 

the  committee  serves  a valuable  purpose, 
hut  we  have  very  good  working  arrange- 
ments with  the  county  planning  divi- 
sional office  which  is  at  Chislehurst.  We 
have  a fair  exchange  of  information  and 
consultation  on  all  planning  matters. 

6792.  It  could  be  an  alternative  to 

abolish  the  area  planning  committee  and 
deal  direct  with  the  planning  officer 
and  the  county  committee ; I was  put- 
ting to  you  whether  that  would  be  an 
advantage  or  a disadvantage. Coun- 

cillor Hayne:  It  would  make  very  little 
difference.  The  area  planning  commit- 
tee is  just  another  authority  at  an  inter- 


I 

| 


mediate  step  between  ourselves  and  the  j 
county.  Orpington  has  not  a majority  ; j 
it  has  two  representatives  on  our  com-  I 
mittee ; it  has  not  got  control  of  its  [ 
own  affairs.  Other  people  who  have  I 
no  intimate  knowledge  of  the  district  f 
may  decide  and  make  planning  decisions 
within  the  Orpington  area,  sometimes  l 
against  the  views  of  the  local  planning  | 
committee  which  has  local  personal  | 
knowledge. — Mr.  King : I would  like  to  j. 
supplement  that  by  saying  that  one  of  j 
the  criticisms  heard  of  the  area  com- 
mittee is  that  no  district  has  ever  more 
than  minority  representation  on  the  [ 
area  committee.  Therefore  the  members  f 
for  the  particular  district  have  got  to  f 
persuade  a quite  large  majority  that  ; 
they  are  right. 

6793.  It  could  be  that  there  is  a delay 
in  time  in  some  cases  and  that  certain 
things  no  doubt  have  to  be  referred  by  ! 
the  area  planning  committee  to  the 

county  committee.  Councillor 

Hayne : That  is  very  important.  They 
do  not  understand  why  an  application 
submitted  to  Orpington  cannot  be  de- 
cided by  Orpington,  why  it  has  to  be 
referred  to  the  county  and  that  conse- 
quently there  is  a delay. 

6794.  I am  putting  to  you  that  there 
may  be  greater  delay  if  it  has  to  go 
through  an  area  planning^  committee 
than  dealing  direct  with  Maidstone. — — 
That  may  be  so,  Sir 

6795.  In  other  words  as  far  you  are 
concerned  there  is  no  advantage  in  the 
the  local  area  planning  committee?  Is 

that  over-stating  it? 1 think  that  is 

probably  over-stating  it  a trifle.  There  is  ; 
no  great  advantage  in  going  to  them,  but  \ 

I cannot  say  there  is  any  disadvantage  in 
going  there — Mr.  Freeman : I think  85  ; 
per  cent,  of  the  applications  are  dealt 
with  locally,  and  are  cleared  roughly  | 
within  a two  month  period,  and  it  is  | 
only  the  cases  which  are  different  from  | 
the  development  plan  which  are  dealt  j 
with  at  the  area  committee,  and,  of  j 
course,  for  that  reason  they  may  want  § 
longer  consideration  by  the  county,  and  | 
hence  the  delay  in  those  cases. 

6796.  On  balance  you  would  prefer 
that  the  area  committee  is  retained,  I 

would  you? 1 do  not  think  it  makes  f 

a great  deal  of  difference.  So  far  as 
Orpington  is  concerned  they  only  deal  ' 
with  15  per  cent,  roughly  of  the  cases, 
and  of  that  15  per  cent,  a number  are 
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applications  by  the  council,  so  I do  not 
think  it  makes  a material  difference  so 
far  as  the  planning  position  in  Orpington 
goes. 

6797.  You  do  not  mind  if  it  is  there 

or  not? No,  Sir. 

6798.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  What  you 
really  want  is  to  get  rid  of  both  your 
handcuffs,  really  that  is  what  you  are 

.asking  for. Councillor  Hayne:  Yes, 

Sir,  all  our  handcuffs. 

6799.  Mr.  Lawson-.  There  were  one 
or  two  points  about  roads  I think.  You 
want  wider  powers,  do  you  not?  There 
are  really  two  aspects  of  that,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  them  separately ; 
there  is  the  maintenance  of  the  roads, 
and  then,  of  course,  there  is  the  con- 
struction and  the  improvement  of  roads, 
and  those  two  things  are  different. 
Taking  maintenance  first,  you  feel  that 
it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  you 
dealt  with  that  entirely  as  a district,  and 
that  the  county  did  not  come  into  it  at 
all,  is  that  right?— Yes,  Sir. 

6800.  You  would  be  responsible  for 
finance  and  everything  else,  and  I take 
it  that  a borough  your  size  could  fairly 
easily  cope  with  the  work  involved  in 
maintenance,  and  probably  you  do  it 

now  anyway. Mr.  Freeman : Y es. 

Sir.  we  do  the  maintenance  and  improve- 
ments to  nearly  all  the  roads  in  the  dis- 
trict, with  the  exception  of  very  roughly 
seven  miles  of  Class  1 which  is  at 
present  maintained  and  improved  by  the 
county  council. 

6801.  Purely  financial  control  is  for 
Maidstone,  is  it  not?  At  present  you 
have  to  go  to  Maidstone  ?~ — We  get  a 
contribution  from  Maidstone,  and  a 
larger  contribution  from  the  Ministry  of 
Transport,  but  we  have  to  consult  the 
county  on  our  maintenance  estimates  to 
classified  roads,  and  also  on  all  road 
improvements  to  classified  roads. 

6802.  It  is  that  consultation  which  you 
want  to  get  rid  of  so  you  have  greater 

powers  conferred  on  you. Yes,  Sir. 

We  have  quite  a large  engineering  staff 
because  of  the  new  development  going 
on  in  the  district,  and  we  do  feel  we 
are  able  to  prepare  all  the  necessary 
plans  for  road  improvements  and  also 
maintaining  the  existing  roads. 

6803.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  What  is  the 
special  reason  why  the  county  keep  the 
regulations,  or  rather  the  maintenance 


of  one  particular  road?  Is  it  because 
the  length  that  passes  through  your  dis- 
trict is  part  of  a long  continuous  road? 

Frankly  I do  not  know  the  origin  of 

this,  this  goes  back  well  into  the  past, 
but  I think  the  county  council  were 
responsible  for  all  roads  up  until  1934 
when  the  district  was  urbanised,  and  the 
lengths  of  roads  they  control  are  largely 
the  by-pass  roads  around  Orpington 
which  I believe  were  constructed  by  the 
county  council  and  retained,  and  I think 
the  adjoining  lengths  in  Chislehurst  are 
also  maintained  by  the  county  council. 

6804.  So  it  is  continuing  the  same 
administration  over  the  long  length  of 

it  particularly,  is  it? Yes,  Sir,  but  I 

think  most  of  the  maintenance  staff,  the 
constructional  staff  does  have  to  come 
quite  a distance.  It  has  been  maintained 
quite  until  recently  from  Otford,  which 
is  several  miles  away,  and  I believe  now 
as  part  of  the  reorganisation  they  are 
proposing  to  maintain  a length  again 
just  from  the  Chislehurst  area;  but  we 
have  our  depot  within  Orpington,  and 
we  have  plant  and  machinery  and 
mechanical  plant  for  sweeping,  and  so 
forth,  in  fact  passing  along  these  roads 
which  we  should  maintain.  1; 

6805.  Mr.  Lawson : Do  you  want  to 
pay  for  maintenance  of  that  road,  or 
do  you  want  to  have  the  work  delegated 

to  you? 1 should  imagine  that  we 

should  pay  for  it  on  the  usual  basis  with 
a grant  from  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 

6806.  At  present  you  do  not  pay  at 

all,  do  you? We  pay  a contribution 

for  scavenging  of  this  road  on  these  7 
miles  of  roads. 

6807.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  You  do  not 
actually  pay  on  the  other  roads,  do  you, 

on  the  claimed  roads? We  pay  a 

contribution  on  those,  but  I think  the 
Treasurer  may  be  able  to  deal  with  that. 
—Mr.  Holmes : The  usual  practice  hap- 
pens. The  county  reimburse  the  cost 
of  maintenance,  but  Orpington  have  to 
pay  12i  per  cent,  for  major  improve- 
ments on  Class  1 roads  and  25  per  cent, 
on  Class  3 roads. 

6808.  At  the  moment  both  on  the  7 

mile'  stretch  and  on  the  claimed  roads 
the  great  bulk  of  the  expenditure  at  any 
rate  is  a county  charge. Yes. 

6809.  The  difference  between  the  two 
is  on  the  7 miles  the  county  also  do  the 
administrative  work,  and  on  the  claimed 
roads  it  comes  within  your  district. 
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What  you  are  asking  for  I understand 
is  that  you  should  have  both  as  a matter 
of  statute,  the  responsibility,  and  that 
you  should  have  both  the  financial  and 
administrative  responsibility  for  both 
these  groups  of  roads,  the  7 miles  and 

the  claimed  roads,  is  that  it? That  is 

to  say  the  element  of  scavenging  which 
we  pay  on  the  7 miles  of  road  is  really 
what  we  normally  term  a public  health 
element. 

6810.  You  want  to  be  statutorily 
financially  and  administratively  re- 
sponsible for  the  lot,  and  no  doubt: 
taking  into  account  the  fact  that  that 
might  well  ibe  a financial  gain  to  you. 
1 would  be  dishonest  to  say  other- 
wise, Sir! 

6811.  Miss  Johnston : I think  on  the 
environmental  services  you  were  worried 
about  the  pollution  of  the  River 
Kidbrook.  Could  you  explain  that 

problem? Mr.  Freeman : Yes.  I 

think  the  difficulty  on  the  Kidbrook  is 
that  whilst  there  has  not  been  a great 
amount  of  pollution  the  Kidbrook  has 
been  excluded  from  the  area  of  control 
of  the  Kent  River  Board,  and  the  council 
have  had  little  power,  shall  I say,  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  occasional 
flooding  in  the  Kidbrook  oaused  by  the 
lack  of  cleansing  of  the  stream  itself. 
The  council  itself  has  powers  to  deal 
with  the  offenders  causing  this  trouble, 
hut  it  is,  of  course,  almost  impossible 
to  catch  these  offenders,  whereas  if  the 
Kidbrook  were  maintained  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Cray  is,  or  any  other  Kent 
river,  the  River  Board  themselves  would 
he  responsible  for  cleansing  the  stream 
and  generally  seeing  that  it  was  main- 
tained in  a good  condition.  The  council 
itself  have  this  year,  in  order  to  over- 
come part  of  this  problem,  allocated  a 
sum  of  money,  £200,  to  carry  out  a 
certain  amount  of  cleansing  of  vegeta- 
tion alongside  the  watercourse  in  order 
to  deal  with  ithe  matter  and  prevent 
trouble  occurring  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  'but  I believe  this  problem  does 
exist  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
the  Kidbrook  as  it  goes  down  towards 
the  river,  and  that  it  is  the  subject  of 
special  investigation  at  the  present  time. 

6812.  Sir  John  Wrigley : We  have  been 
over  Wihat  seemed  to  us  the  more  im- 
portant services  on  which  you  want  to 
have  some  change  in  the  local  govern- 
ment structure.  You  have,  of  course,  a 
considerable  number  of  other  services  for 


which  you  are  already  administratively 
responsible,  and  we  have  not  asked  you 
any  questions  about  those,  because  the 
general  tenor  of  your  evidence  is  that 
you  are  satisfied  that  you  can  administer 
them  satisfactorily  and  are  administering 
them  satisfactorily,  and  we  axe  not 
questioning  you  on  those  points.  We 
have  been  concerned  with  the  subjects, 
or  parts  of  subjects  on  which  it  is 
suggested  there  should  be  some  change 
in  the  local  government  structure.  Now 
may  we  .take  it— and  I am  trying  to 
sum  up  the  general  effects  of  our  dis- 
cussion this  morning — you  have  asked  for 
the  wholesale  transfer  of  education  to 
include  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion which  you  would  wish  to  discharge 
as  an  independent  authority  in  your  own 
right.  On  the  public  health  and  penontU 
services  you  have  not  become  quite  so 
comprehensive,  because  you  are  picking 
and  choosing  rather  between  the  services. 
You  are  leaving  the  Children  Act  where 
it  stands,  you  are  leaving  the  institutional 
care  of  old  people,  and  you  are  leaving 
ambulances  where  they  stand,  and  one 
or  two  other  points.  So  what  would  be 
involved  there  if  effect  was  given  to  your 
proposals  would  be  a rather  more  com- 
plicated distribution  of  legislative  powers. 

I think  I am  bound  to  put  that  point. 
It  would  involve  a break  in  the  present 
unity  of  the  health  and  welfare  services. 
On  planning  again  you  are  asking  for  a 
change  in  legislation,  but,  as  I under- 
stand it,  only  in  regard  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  plan  when  once  approved, 
and  I gather  that  the  responsibility  for 
making  and  amending  the  plan  should  be 
left  with  the  same  authority  covering 
much  wider  areas  and  individual 
districts.  I understand  you  do  not  like 
'the  consultations  about  changes  in  the 
plan,  but  that  is  more  a matter  for  ad- 
ministration than  for  legislation.  Where 
you  are  asking  for  a change  in  legisla- 
tion is  in  regard  to  administration  of  the 
plan  once  it  has  been  approved,  and 
therefore  what  emerges  from  the  dis- 
cussion is  what  I imagine  would  be  a 
somewhat  complicated  definition  of  wlmt 
is  to  foe  handed  over  to  you.  Is  thevt 
approximately  whiat  you  are  asking  for? 

■ —Councillor  Hayne : I think  so. 

6813.  Would  you  like  to  supplement  it 

or  correct  it? No,  Sir.  I think  that  is 

so.  I think  we  felt  that  because  there 
might  be  a certain  complicated  distribu- 
tion of  functions  there  was  not  any 
reason  why  we  should  not  say  that  we 
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did  not  think  it  was  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  good  local  government,  and  I 
do  emphasise  the  “local  ” and  “ govern- 
ment”. The  complication  primarily 
would  be  an  administrative  complication 
which  seems  to  me  we  should  not  say 
that  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  better 
merely  because  it  is  complicated.  It  is 
sufficiently  difficult  for  the  ratepayer  to 
understand  what  appears  to  be  the  com- 
paratively uncomplicated  present  distribu- 
tion of  functions,  and  we  feel  that  the 
ratepayer  would  greatly  benefit  if  the 
complications  were  taken  away  from  him 
so  that  he  no  longer  had  to  worry  about 
where  he  went  if  he  wanted  to  get  any 
kind  of  services.  He  would  go  to  the 
local  authority,  and  the  complications 
should  arise  as  between  the  Government 
department  and  the  local  authority  rather 
than  at  present  as  between  the  ratepayer 
and  the  local  authority.  Might  I say  here, 
Sir,  because  we  have  tended  to  criticise 
perhaps  to  some  degree  the  position 
vis-h-vis  ourselves  and  the  county,  that 
by  and  large  we  work  quite  happily 
with  the  county,  and  that  our  officers  1 
know  work  in  very  great  amity  with  the 
county.  Tt  is  merely  that  the  local  repre- 
sentatives feel  that  they  are  only  the  same 
representatives  as  there  are  on  the  county 
with  the  difference  that  the  county  repre- 
sentatives can  attend  meetings  during  the 
day,  and  by  and  large  the  urban  district 
council  representatives  have  to  do  their 
attendance  at  meetings  at  night. 

6814.  1 think  all  people  concerned  with 
local  government  are  well  aware  that 
differences  of  opinion  do  not  lead  to  any 
hard  feelings.  We  appreciate  your  desire 
is  to  find  those  services  which  you  think 
could  effectively  be  discharged  on  a local 
basis,  and  not  to  take  on  services  which 
you  do  not  honestly  think  could  be  best 
discharged  in  that  way,  and  therefore 
that  leads  you  to  a somewhat  different 
distribution  of  services  from  what 
appears  at  the  present  time  and  what  is 
' laid  down  in  the  statute.  The  only  point 
1 would  like  to  make  on  this  is  a rather 
general  one  that  when  services  are  of 
interest  and  concern  to  individuals  it  is 
really  essential  for  the  statutory  respon- 
sibility to  be  defined  for  the  very  reason 
that  you  have  given,  that  the  prospective 
user  of  the  services  must  know  where  he 
lias  to  go,  and  when  he  has  complaints 
which  head  he  has  to  hit,  so  that  Parlia- 
ment has  always  made  a point  of  putting 
the  statutory  responsibility  formally  on 


one  body  or  the  other,  and  I have  no 
doubt  they  would  desire  to  do  so  again. 

It  is  not  simply  a question  of  adminis- 
tration. It  is  a question  of  having  a head 
to  hit  and  knowing  which  head  it  is.—— 
Yes,  Sir.  Our  difficulty  at  the  present 
time  is  33  local  heads  are  frequently  hit 
on  matters  which  should  really  be  applied 
to  the  107  heads  of  the  county  council, 
and  they  are  much  more  difficult  to  get 
at  because  most  of  them  are  so  far  away 
from  the  area. 

6815.  Miss  Johnston-.  Do  you  never 
collect  a little  praise  which  should  have 

gone  to  the  county  council? We  are 

very  happy  to  praise  them  when  we  can. 

6816.  I mean  praise  from  people  who 
are  pleased  with  the  education  services 
and  the  health  services.  You  must  get 
pleasure  as  well  as  complaints,  do  you 

not? 1 do  not  think  we  get  a great 

many.  They  do  not  come  to  us  if  there 
are  any  such  made. 

6817.  Sir  John  Wrigiey:  May  we  just 
raise  one  other  general  point  in  order 
to  collect  your  views  on  it.  I am  bound 
to  say  in  the  County  of  Kent  we  are 
receiving  quite  a considerable  amount  of 
variety  of  suggestions  for  recasting  the 
structure  of  local  government  and  which 
adds  to  our  daily  interest  on  these  occa- 
sions. You  know  one  of  the  proposals 
that  is  being  made,  on  which  we  have 
already  received  evidence  from  Bromley, 
is  that  while  not  all  services  should  be 
removed  from  the  county  council  the 
area  of  the  county  council  should  be 
changed,  and  there  should  be  created  for 
north  west  Kent  what  is  described  as  I 
think  a joint  board.  Have  you  any 
views?  It  is  clear  from  your  evidence 
that  even  if  you  attain  all  you  want  a 
number  of  services  will  still  remain  to  be 
carried  out  over  a wider  area  than  yours, 
and  it  has  been  rather  assumed  that  that 
area  would  be  the  County  of  Kent.  We 
have  had  this  proposal  under  which  the 
geographical  County  of  Kent  should  in 
effect  be  divided  by  the  creation  of  a 
joint  board  for  north  west  Kent  which 
would,  broadly  speaking,  take  over  those 
services  of  the  county  council  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  district  councils.  Have 
you  any  views  on  the  question  whether 
you  prefer  to  remain  part  of  the  geo- 
graphic County  of  Kent,  or  whether  you 
think  the  county  should  itself  be  split? 

I think  probably  it  would  be  best  to 

say  we  prefer  the  devils  we  know.  The 
thing  which  we  probably  I think  would 
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dislike  as  far  as  the  Bromley  scheme  is 
concerned  is  their  two  points  of  insistence 
which  they  make ; one  that  the  joint 
board  should  be  elected  indirectly,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  against  the  real  pur- 
poses of  local  government,  and  secondly 
—1  am  sorry,  I have  lost  my  train  of 
thought. 

6818.  1 rather  think  from  the  trend  of 
the  argument  that  you  prefer  to  stay 
where  you  are  rather  than  risk  the 

creation  of  a new  body. That  is 

another  way  of  putting  it,  yes. 

6819.  Are  there  any  questions  that 
you  would  like  to  raise?  Are  there 
any  services  to  which  you  wish  to  draw 
attention  which  we  have  missed  in  our 
review,  because  .this  is  your  opportunity 
for  making  your  case,  and  we  should 
not  like  to  think  you  had  gone  away 
without  milking  the  points  simply 
because  we  had  failed  to  ask  you  the 

right  questions. it  think  possibly  the 

only  point  which  we  would  like  to 
emphasise  would  be  our  financial  ability 
to  cope  with  the  questions,  the  matters 
that  we  have  ‘been  talking  about,  and 
I think  we  would  like  you  to  hear  the 
Treasurer  for  a moment  or  two. — Mr. 
Holmes'.  1 think.  Sir,  there  is  very  little 
difficulty  in  establishing  that  my  council 
have  the  necessary  financial  resources 
to  accept  direct  conferment.  Taking 
the  964  county  boroughs,  boroughs  and 
urban  districts  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
there  are  only  97  with  more  rateable 
value  than  Orpington,  and  of  that  lot 
61  are  county  boroughs,  so  there  are  in 
fact  866  authorities  with  less  resources 
than  Orpington.  The  second  point  is 
what  I would  prefer  to  call  the  un- 
applied rateability,  and  taking  the  522 
largest  authorities  -only  133  of  them  levy 
a lower  rate  than  Orpington,  so  assum- 
ing, and  1 do  not  think  for  a moment 
my  council  would  accept  this,  but  even 
assuming  that  they  could  not  perform 


the  services  cheaper  than  under  the  two 
tier  system,  there  would  still  be  ample 
resources  to  meet  any  necessary  increase. 
But  I think  if  it  is  possible  to  develop 
from  there  .the  question  of  the  one 
county  borough  within  the  geographic 
county  of  Kent,  Canterbury,  they,  as  an 
all  .purpose  authority,  manage  with  a 
rate  of  17s.  Od.  in  the  pound  as  com- 
pared -with  the  lowest  district  council  at 
1.8s.  4d.  and  the  second  lowest  district 
council,  which  is  Orpington,  at  18s.  lOtl., 
and  I think  I ought  to  add  that  there 
are  one  ot  two  similarities  there.  Neither 
Canterbury  nor  Orpington  receive  a rale 
deficiency  grant,  and  neither  of  them  are 
either  receivers  or  gainers  tinder  the 
transitional  arrangements,  so  in  making 
that,  comparison  there  are  really  no 
unseen  complications  as  it  were. 

6820.  1 had  not  thought  of  estab- 
lishing a comparison  between  Orpington 
and  Canterbury  before,  and  it  Is  very 
interesting,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Treasurer.  We  had  not  really  asked 
any  questions  about  finance  because  you 
had  given  us  the  figures,  and  it  is 
apparent  that  Orpington  is  at  any  rale 
not  one  of  the  poorest.  Does  that  con- 
clude what  you  want  to  say  to  us? 

Councillor  Hayne : 1 think  so.  M ay  we 
say  we  are  very  grateful  to  you  for 
asking  your  questions  so  very  cour- 
teously. We  only  hope  we  have  managed 
to  give  replies  which  are  adequate  and 
that  we  have  not  appeared  discourteous 
to  you  or  to  anybody  else  who  is 
concerned. 

Sir  John  Wrigley:  We  are  very  glad 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
you  this  morning.  We  are  grateful  for 
the  assistance  which  we  are  receiving 
both  .in  the  written  and  the  oral  evidence, 
and  we  are  grateful  to  you  for  the  way 
in  which  you  answered  our  questions 
this  morning.  Thank  you  very  much. 


( The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Councillor  H.  Stander 
Councillor  S.  P.  Bailey 
Councillor  C.  W.  L.  Bezer 
Councillor  E.  A.  Chambers 
Mr.  P.  J.  Bunting 
Mr.  E.  J.  Nicholls 
Mr.  N.  G.  Wall 
Dr.  B.  E.  Hawkins 
Mr.  E.  G.  Thomas 

on  behalf  of  Penge  Urban  District  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


6821.  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  we  are 
very  pleased  to  see  you  here  this  after- 
noon. Let  me  first  say  that  we  are 
grateful  for  the  written  evidence  that 
we  have  received  and  we  "are  also 
grateful  to  you  for  coming  this  after- 
noon to  supplement  that  written  evi- 
dence. We  have  of  course  read  your 
written  evidence  with  great  interest  and 
assiduity.  I think,  Councillor  Stander, 
you  are  leading  for  the  delegation  today. 
— — Councillor  Stander:  I am,  Sir. 

6822.  I expect  you  are  aware  of  the 
procedure  we  usually  adopt  on  these 
occasions.  Normally  we  invite  the  local 
authority  appearing  to  supplement  what 
they  have  sent  us  in  writing  and  when 
that  has  'been  done  we  generally  ask 
some  questions  on  our  own  account ; but 
I want  to  emphasise  that  it  is  your  case 
we  want  to  hear  and  we  want  you  to  be 
.perfectly  free  to  put  it  in  your  way, 
therefore  the  procedure  is  in  your  hands 
rather  than  outs.  Would  you  let  me 
know  please.  Councillor  Stander, 
whether  our  ordinary  procedure  would 
suit  you  or  whether  you  would  like 

some  different  one. We  are  quite 

happy  with  the  ordinary  procedure.  Sir. 

It  is  the  wish  of  my  Council  that  I 
should  at  the  very  outset  thank  you,  Sir, 
and  the  Members  of  the  Commission, 
for  giving  Penge  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today  to  give  Oral 
Evidence  in  support  of  the  Outline 
Written  Evidence  submitted  in  October 
of  last  year. 

When  we  in  Penge  had  the  pleasure 
of  a visit  from  Sir  John  Wrigley  and 
Mr.  Lawson  in  September  of  last  year, 
each  of  them  were  handed  a booklet 
giving  statistical  information  regarding 
the  Urban  District,  and  I will  not  dwell 
on.  that  aspect  here  this  afternoon  except 
just  to  remark  that  Penge  is  one  of  the 
smaller  authorities  in  the  Greater 
London  Review  Area  contiguous  in  part 


with  the  administrative  County  of 
London  and  having  a population  of  just 
over  25,600  in  about  If-  square  miles. 

The  conclusion  reached  in  the  Outline 
Evidence  from  Penge  submitted  in 
October  of  last  year  was  that  Penge 
should,  in  any  future  structure  of  local 
government,  remain  as  a separate  entity 
within  a two-tier  framework.  I would 
wish  today  to  confirm  that  decision  on 
behalf  of  the  Council. 

When  the  Council  of  the  Urban 
District  were  considering  the  whole  con- 
cept of  reorganisation  in  detail,  one  of 
the  points  considered  was  whether  it  was 
felt  that  there  should  be  one  authority 
for  the  whole  of  the  Greater  London 
Area  broadly  on  the  basis,  as  we  know  it 
today,  of  the  London  County  Council. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  would 
not  be  desirable  and  that  it  would  not  be 
in  the  interests  of  local  government  to 
extend  in  any  way  the  administrative 
County  of  London  under  the  London 
County  Council,  or  under  more  than  one 
County  Council  of  the  same  pattern.  In 
saying  this,  it  must  not,  of  course,  be 
construed  as  any  criticism  of  the  way  in 
which  the  London  County  Council 
carries  out  its  important  functions ; in 
fact  we  in  Penge  have  the  greatest  respect 
and  admiration  for  all  they  do.  Indeed, 
in  stating  that  it  is  our  view  that  the 
London  County  Council  should  not  ex- 
tend in  any  way,  we  are  not  really  doing 
any  more  than  to  echo  what  that 
authority  have  themselves  said  in  their 
Evidence  to  you ; they  have  placed  on 
record  that  they  do  not  feel  that  the 
County  of  London  should  encroach  fur- 
ther in  an  outwards  direction  and  I 
believe  that  this  point  was  dealt  with 
again  when  the  London  County  Council 
gave  their  evidence  before  you  orally  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

Having  come  to  that  initial  conclusion, 
that  it  is  not  desirable  for  the  London 
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County  Council  to  extend,  Penge  then 
considered  whether  any  change  was 
desirable  in  local  government  in  the 
Greater  London  Area  and  outside  the 
County  of  London  itself.  Funda- 
mentally, it  is  the  sincere  conviction  of 
the  Penge  Council  that  no  radical  change 
is  called  for,  and  that  the  two-tier  system 
of  local  government  which  has 
functioned  for  so  long  should,  in 
principle,  continue  for  the  future.  Here, 

I think,  I must  digress  for  a moment  and 
refer  to  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Com- 
mission have  indeed  received  two 
separate  written  Outlines  of  Evidence 
from  the  Penge  Council.  The  first  was 
submitted  in  May,  1958  by  the  Council 
at  that  time  in  office,  and  was  based  on 
the  principle  that  the  correct  future  form 
of  local  government  in  our  part  of 
London  should  be  on  the  County 
Borough  basis,  and  that,  to  that  end, 
Penge  should  amalgamate  with  its  neigh- 
bour, the  Borough  of  Beckenham. 
When,  however,  there  was  a change  of 
Council  in  Penge  in  May  of  last  year, 
the  newly  elected  Council  found  them- 
selves at  complete  variance  with  those 
decisions,  and  I would  like  to  say,  Sir, 
how  much  we  appreciated  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  permitted  to  submit  the 
second  Outline  Evidence.  I would  say, 
as  you  would  expect,  that  the  earlier 
decision  of  the  Penge  Council  based  on 
the  County  Borough  principle  was  not 
discarded  lightly,  but,  after  full  and  pro- 
longed consideration,  the  present  Penge 
Council  felt  that  they  could  not  support 
that  Evidence  at  all,  being  so  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  two -tier  system 
is  the  correct  one. 

Without  going  into  great  detail,  I 
would  say  that  the  Penge  view  that  two- 
tier  local  government  should  subsist  is 
based,  fundamentally,  on  the  considera- 
tion that  there  are  many  services  in  the 
local  government  world  which  it  is 
believed  should  be  administered,  and  can 
be  more  effectively  and  efficiently  ad- 
ministered, on  a basis  much  broader  than 
the  area  of  a comparatively  small 
County  Borough.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  in  Penge  are  of  the  opinion,  and  I 
cannot  stress  this  too  strongly,  that  as 
far  as  practicable,  local  government 
should  be  truly  local.  It  will  be  appre- 
ciated that  the  support  Penge  gives  to 
the  continuance  of  a two-tier  structure 
indicates  that  this  is  not  practicable  in 
every  local  government  service,  and  that 
it  is  preferable  for  some  to  be  adminis- 


tered from  County  Council  headquarters, 
or  from  Area  Offices.  Even  so,  it  is 
felt  that  the  main  concern  of  the  County  ; 
Council  should  rest  only  on  the  planning,  j 
co-ordination,  and  financial  control  and  : 
that,  wherever  possible,  the  day  to  day 
administration  should  be  entrusted  to 
those  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  who  are  in  close  touch  with  them,  f. 
have  the  intimate  local  knowledge  desir- 
able, and  who  are  always  close  at  hand 
for  personal  contact  with  the  people  they 
serve.  This  can  be  achieved  to  a greater 
and  far  more  satisfactory  degree  than 
is  at  present  the  position  by  either  a 
greater  conferment  of  powers  direct  to 
the  District  Councils  or  by  a much 
greater  delegation  of  powers.  We,  in 
Kent,  are  perhaps  fortunate  in  that  we 
feel  that  the  Kent  County  Council  have 
delegated  to  District  Councils  as  many 
functions,  or  almost  as  many  functions, 
as  they  are  permitted  to  do  by  law,  and 
it  is  suggested  that  the  simple  statement 
that  that  delegation  has  worked  satisfac- 
torily and  the  delegated  powers  have 
been  exercised  so  satisfactorily  by  the 
recipient  District  Councils,  is  indicative 
in  itself  that  further  powers  could  be 
confidently  entrusted  to  those  same 
authorities. 

I would  now  like  to  turn  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Penge  itself.  We  have  given  great 
thought  to  the  problems  of  our  own  i 
district  particularly  bearing  in  mind  our  | 
population  of  just  under  26,000.  In  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  last  year,  the 
population  figure  of  60,000  attained  con- 
siderable statutory  significance,  and 
while,  of  course,  the  relevant  sections  of 
that  Act  do  not  apply  to  the  area  which  \ 
your  Commission  has  at  present  under 
review,  we  in  Penge  naturally  gave 
thought  to  our  own  position  in  relation 
to  the  60,000  figure.  However,  in  spite 
of  the  considerable  difference  in  numbers 
of  our  own  population  compared  with  : 
that  figure  of  60,000  we  nevertheless  feel  j 
that  we,  as  a local  authority,  have  the  | 
ability  and  the  financial  stability  to  carry  \ 
out  and  be  responsible  for  more  services,  j 
but  even  if  because  of  our  size  it  should 
be  decided  ultimately  that  we  could  not 
enjoy  the  greater  conferment  of  powers 
or  delegation  of  powers  as  may  perhaps 
be  passed  to  larger  authorities,  we  never-  ; 
theless  feel  that  Penge  should  remain  as  j 
a separate  entity  at  least  with  the  powers 
we  at  present  enjoy.  This  conclusion  is 
reached  because  we  who  have  our  finger 
on  the  pulse  of  Penge  life  feel  that  so 
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much  would  be  lost  if  the  individuality 
of  our  Urban  District  were  lost.  Penge 
has  a character  of  its  own,  its  people’s 
regard  and  have  always  regarded  Penge 
as  a separate  township  and  the  extent 
of  the  voluntary  work  undertaken  and 
the  number  of  organisations  operating  in 
the  district  for  the  well-being  of  the 
district  as  a whole,  are  all  indications  that 
Penge  looks  upon  itself  as  a separate, 
thriving  and  happy  community  rather 
than  as  just  another  suburb  of  London. 
Details  of  the  community  spirit  of  Penge 
were  shown  in  the  booklet  handed  to  Sir 
John  Wrigley  and  Mr.  Lawson,  to  which 
I have  already  referred,  and  I will  not 
enlarge  now  unless  you  would  wish  me 
to  do  so.  At  the  present  time  you  will, 

I know,  Sir,  appreciate  that  up  and  down 
this  country  of  ours,  people  are  willing 
to  work  for  the  town  or  the  intimate 
community  in  which  they  live,  but  when 
that  intimacy  is  lost  then  the  willingness 
to  serve,  to  say  the  least,  may  tend  to 
dwindle.  Whether  that  would  prove  to 
be  the  case  if  Penge  should  lose  its 
separate  local  government  status,  cannot 
be  said  with  absolute  certainty,  but  what 
we  do  say  is  this — Penge  has  proved 
without  any  doubt  to  be  an  active  and 
efficient  local  government  unit  in  the 
past ; why  change  that  for  the  sake  of 
change? 

Finally,  Sir,  I would  just  like  to  say  a 
word  or  two  on  other  viewpoints  which 
have  been  expressed  on  this  question  of 
local  government  reorganisation.  First 
of  all,  in  their  written  Evidence  to  you, 
the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Gov- 
ernment have  applauded  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  smaller  authorities  as  well 
as  the  larger  ones  in  the  most  important 
sphere  of  housing  and,  indeed,  have 
suggested  that  the  London  County 
Council,  that  largest  of  housing  authori- 
ties, has  incurred  greater  expenses  in  their 
building  programme  than  other  authori- 
ties in  Greater  London.  One  of  the 
reasons  attributed  to  this  by  the  Ministry 
is  that  it  may  be  due  partly  to  the  over- 
heads involved  in  a large  administrative 
machine.  They  are  the  exact  words  from 
the  Evidence  of  the  Ministry,  and  surely 
this  must  be  to  the  credit  of  the  smaller 
authorities  who  have  shown,  particularly 
in  the  post-war  years,  that  they  are  able, 
not  only  to  build,  but  to  build  as 
economically  as  the  larger  authorities. 
However,  the  Ministry  go  on  to  indicate 
in  broad  terms,  and  they  do  no  more 
than  that,  that  there  are  grounds  for 


suggesting  that  the  very  multiplicity  of 
authorities  in  Greater  London  is,  in  the 
absence  of  co-ordinating  machinery  an 
obstacle  to  effective  handling  of  London’s 
housing  problems,  and  they  say  also  that 
some  of  the  smaller  authorities  outside 
the  County  of  London  are  too  small  for 
adequate  scope  in  housing.  This  is  not 
accepted,  at  least  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
Penge  where,  of  course,  we  have  a 
detailed  appreciation  of  the  problem.  It 
is  true  that,  in  common  with  many 
London  authorities,  we  in  Penge  have 
little  or  no  available  building  land,  but 
we  can  cope  with,  and,  indeed,  we  are 
coping  with  our  housing  problem  by  slum 
clearance  and  redevelopment.  Any 
centralisation  of  the  housing  problem  in 
Greater  London  can  so  easily  take  away 
that  close  personal  touch  which  is  so 
necessary  in  the  proper  and  sympathetic 
handling  of  what  is  still  one  of  the 
greatest  local  government  problems  and 
functions. 

Similarly,  any  suggestions  made  for  a 
Greater  London  Planning  Authority, 
while  perhaps  having  some  merit  at  first 
glance,  do  not,  we  suggest,  stand  up  to 
detailed  consideration.  It  is  true  that 
the  development  plans  of  the  Greater 
London  Area  were,  to  some  extent 
facilitated  by  the  existence  of  the  Aber- 
crombie Plan  but,  on  the  present  basis 
of  co-ordination  between  the  London 
County  Council  and  the  surrounding 
County  Councils  as  Local  Planning 
Authorities,  we  see  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  proper  planning  of  the  Greater 
London  Area  will  be  prejudiced  unless 
some  vast  and  probably  expensive  new 
machinery  is  set  up  to  handle  that  par- 
ticular service. 

In  my  remarks  to  you  this  afternoon, 
Sir,  I have,  on  behalf  of  the  Council, 
merely  touched  upon  the  thoughts 
motivating  and  leading  to  the  Penge 
decision  which  you  have  before  you. 
Time  obviously  precludes  a detailed 
examination  of  every  aspect,  but  may  I 
say,  Sir,  that  we,  the  Penge  representa- 
tives, will  be  only  too  happy  to  answer 
any  questions  which  you  may  wish  to 
put,  or  enlarge  as  you  would  request  on 
the  written  Outline  Evidence  submitted 
to  you,  or  what  I have  said  this 
afternoon. 

6823.  Before  we  come  to  detailed  func- 
tions of  local  government,  may  I just 
put  one  or  two  general  questions  on  the 
statement  you  have  made  this  afternoon. 
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First  of  all  you  say : “ It  is  believed  that 
this  would  not  be  desirable” — that  is, 
the  extension  of  the  London  County 
Oouncil  would  not  be  desirable — . . 
and  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  interests 
of  local  government  to  extend  in  any 
way  the  administrative  County  of 
London  under  the  London  County 
Council,  or  under  more  than  one  County 
Council  of  the  same  pattern  ”, 

You  are  familiar  with  the  history  of 
local  government  in  London  and  you 
will  recall  that  the  administrative  County 
of  London  when  it  was  originally 
brought  into  toeing  covered  what  was 
then  the  built-up  area  of  London  and 
was  designed  to  bring  under  one 
administrative  unit  that  built-up  area. 
Of  course  since  then  the  built-up  area 
has  extended  very  widely  and  swallowed 
up  Penge  amongst  many  other  areas. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  history  of  the 
administrative  County  of  London,  would 
you  like  to  give  us  what  are  the  reasons 
that  motivated  your  Council  in  stating 
the  view  which  you  have  this  afternoon, 

in  the  sentence  il  read  out? We 

thought,  Sir,  the  London  County  Council 
were  too  great  an  authority  and  that 
by  taking  Penge  so  'to  say  under  their 
wing  we  would  become  the  Cinderella 
of  the  pattern,  and  .possibly  our  needs 
which  are  so  great  at  the  moment  and 
which  we  could  undertake  to  remedy  as 
far  as  possible,  would  have  to  go  in  the 
background  for  some  considerable  time 
because  of  the  huge  commitments  the 
London  County  Council  has.  We  felt 
that  here  again  if  we  were  linked  with 
the  L.C.C.  we  would  be  as  far  away  from 
them  as  we  are  from  Kent  County 
Council  with  which  we  are  working  quite 
well  at  the  present  moment.  We  know 
the  machinery  that  we  have  in  respect 
of  the  Kent  County  Council  whereas  we 
do  not  with  the  L.C.C.  and  we  felt 
for  that  reason  it  was  possible,  the 
L.C.C.  being  such  a huge  machine, 
that  we  would  not  benefit  by  being 
taken  over  by  the  L.C.C. — Councillor 
Bailey:  I would  like  to  say,  Sir,  that 
we  did  consider  the  possible  extension 
of  the  L.C.C.  but  one  thing  which 
we  took  into  consideration  is  that  there 
is  a geographical  physical  boundary 
with  the  L.C.C.  by  virtue  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Parade  making  a very  conclusive 
boundary  between  the  L.C.C.  and  the 
Urban  District  of  Penge.  If  the  urban 
district  was  added  on  to  the  L.C.C.  it 


would  be  virtually  a pimple  to 
the  L.C.C.  as  it  is  now,  because  we  go 
farther  down  into  Kent.  We  con-  j 
sider  the  geographical  boundary  existing  j 
now  as  a very  good  boundary  ; and  per-  | 
haps  reiterating  what  Councillor  [ 
Stander  said,  we  have  got  on_  very 
amicably  with  the  County  Council  and 
feel  that  we  would  sooner  stop  with  the 
Kent  County  Council  as  opposed  to  the  f 
L.C.C.  at  the  present  time. 

6824.  The  next  general  point  I wanted  j 
to  ask  you  was  this.  You  said: 

“Without  going  into  great  detail,  J 
I would  say  that  'the  Penge  view  that 
two-tier  local  government  should  sub- 
sist is  based,  fundamentally,  on  the 
consideration  that  there  aTe  many  ser-  1 
vices  in  the  local  government  world 
which  it  is  believed  should  be  adminis- 
tered, and  can  be  more  effectively  and 
efficiently  administered,  on  a basis 
much  broader  than  the  area  of  a com- 
paratively small  County  Borough.  On 
the  other  hand  we  in  Penge  are  of  the 
opinion,  and  I cannot  stress  this  too 
strongly,  that  as  far  as  practicable, 
local  government  should  be  truly 
local.” 

You  have  not  indicated  there,  or  I think 
anywhere  else,  which  of  the  many  ser- 
vices in  the  local  government  world  are  | 
suited  to  be  administered  by  Penge  and 
which  by  thie  County  Council.  _ Would 
you  like  to  indicate  what  the  division  of 
functions  in  your  mind  Is? — —Councillor 
Stander : We  did  consider,  Sir,  what  the 
position  would  be  and  we  feel,  as  we 
said  in  the  statement,  that  with  the 
powers  that  we  have  already  got  we 
could  quite  efficiently  carry  out.  _ We 
did  in  the  past  before  the  National  ] 
Health  Act  came  out ; and  we  had  other  j 
powers  too.  But  we  fully  realize  that  j 
the  Kent  County  Council  by  law  cannot 
give  us  any  more  powers  'than  we  have 
at  the  moment ; and  we  have  carried  out 
these  functions  quite  satisfactorily  during 
the  period.  We  are  putting  before  the 
Commission,  Sir,  that  we  would  like  to 
remain  on  our  own  with  the  powers  we 
have  already  got,  but  if  you  feel  we 
should  have  higher  delegated  powers,  we 
are  quite  prepared  to  carry  those  out. 
We  know  we  are  an  efficient  unit  and 
can  carry  these  functions  out  quite 
happily.  In  the  history  of  Penge,  which 
is  nearly  sixty  years,  the  Penge  Councils 
of  the  past  and  the  present  have  always 
carried  out  the  functions  allotted  to  them 
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quite  successfully,  and  we  submit  we 
could  carry  out  these  functions  in  the 
future  just  as  successfully  as  in  the  past. 

6825.  X appreciate  that  but  <what  I 
wanted  to  get  quite  clear  is  this.  You 
say  you  are  satisfied  the  county  council 
have  gone  as  far  as  they  can  in  the 
matter  of  delegation  under  the  existing 
law.  Are  there  any  ways  in  which  you 
would  like  to  see  the  existing  law  altered 
so  that  Penge  could  carry  out  more 
functions  by  either  conferment  or 

greater  delegation? Yes,  we  say,  Sir, 

that  we  would  like  if  it  is  possible  by 
legislation  to  give  us  either  direct  control 
or  higher  delegation  of  powers.  We  are 
quite  prepared  .to  carry  those  out  and 
we  know  we  can  carry  them  out. 

6826.  What  you  are  saying  is,  if  the 

Royal  Commission  were  to  recommend 
giving  additional  powers  to  Penge  and 
their  recommendation  were  accepted,  you 
would  be  prepared  to  accept  them.  But 
I am  not  really  asking  you  what  you 
wo  uld  be  prepared  to  accept  but  what 
you  areally  wamt. Sir,  under  environ- 

mental health  we  would  like  to  retain 
all  the  powers  we  have  at  the  moment. 
The  domestic  help  service — here  we 
would  like  direct  conferment  or  higher 
delegated  powers  because  we  have  done 
this  before  and  we  can  satisfactorily  take 
over  those  duties  again  and  carry  them 
out.  Then  prevention  of  illness,  care 
and  after-care — there  again  we  ask  for 
higher  delegated  powers  or  direct  con- 
ferment. Vaccination  and  immunisa- 
tion is  another  item  on  which  we  are 
asking  for  direct  conferment  or  higher 
delegated  powers ; the  same  for  mental 
health,  and  again  for  registration  of 
nurses  and  child  -minders,  and  for  town 
and  country  planning  we  are  asking  for 
extended  delegation. 

6827.  What  type  have  you  in  mind  for 

town  and  country  planning? Higher 

delegated  powers  than  at  the  .moment. 
Under  traffic  we  are  asking  for  higher 
delegated  powers  or  direct  conferment, 
and  under  food  and  drugs.  Those  are 
the  items  where  we  are  asking  for  direct 
conferment  or  higher  delegated  -powers. 

6828.  There  is  only  one  more  general 
question  I want  to  ask.  You  do  not 
seem  to  mind  very  much  whether  you 
get  additional  powers  by  conferment  or 
bv  a higher  degree  of  delegation. 
Well  Sir,  we  do  realise  that  we  are  a 
small  authority  of  25,000  people.  We 
also  realise  -that  whatever  legislation 


comes  into  being  the  small  authority  will 
not  be  given  powers  beyond  its  popula- 
tion. We  feel  that  in  the  new  legisla- 
tion it  may  be  that  the  smaller  authori- 
ties instead  of  getting  direct  conferment 
will  be  given  probably  higher  delegated 
powers,  or  on  the  other  hand  it  may 
be  legislation  will  say,  we  have  the 
powers  we  have  now  and  we  should  use 
those.  We  do  not  know  exactly  what 
will  transpire.  But  we  say,  Sir,  whether 
we  have  direct  conferment  or  higher 
delegated  powers  we  shall  be  able  to 
carry  them  out  quite  successfully. 

6829.  You  have  experience  of  delega- 

tion and  how  it  works  to  so-me  extent 
already.  Are  you  satisfied  with  delega- 
tion ias  such?  Do  you  think  it  is  a 
good  system? Yes,  Sir. 

6830.  I congratulate  you.  You  are 
the  first  man  in  the  whole  evidence 
before  this  Commission  who  has  said 

that! We  in  Penge,  Sir,  are  quite 

happy  with  the  powers  we  have. 

6831.  That  leads  up  to  this  impression 
to  my  mind.  You  must  tell  me  if  I am 
wrong.  I am  trying  to  get  your  attitude 
really  clear.  Your  main  objective  is  to 

keep  Penge  as  an  independent  unit? 

That  is  right,  Sir. 

6832.  And  that  the  rest  of  your 

willingness  to  accept  new  powers,  or  your 
claim  to  new  powers,  is  really  a tail  to 
the  conception  that  Penge  should  remain 
as  an  independent  unit? Yes,  Sir. 

6833.  You  are  not  so  much  interested 
in  getting  neiw  powers  or  anything  of 
that  kind  as  in  retaining  your  identity 
as  a local  authority? — —That  is  not 
quite  exactly  the  point,  Sir.  Our  first 
consideration  is  to  keep  our  identity. 
But  we  feel  from  past  experience  when 
we  did  have  higher  delegated  authority 
■that  we  could  undertake  these.  Our 
main  concern  is,  to  be  quite  frank,  the 
people  of  Penge  itself.  We  would  like 
it  left  as  it  is  at  the  -moment,  but  with 
higher  delegated  powers,  'because  by 
having  that  extra  power  we  can  help  the 
community  as  a whole.  That  is  our 
reason  for  asking  for  that.  We  do  feel 
we  would  like  to  remain  on  our  own 
and  we  would  like  these  delegated  powers 
if  it  is  possible. 

6834.  Miss  Johnston : So  far  as  I can 
see  from  your  evidence  you  have  really 
no  problems  on  the  environmental 
health  services.  Ts  that  right?  1 
think  that  is  so. 
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6835.  You  have  nothing  else  you  want 

to  say  about  it? No.  We  are  quite 

happy  with  the  way  the  service  is  work- 
ing. We  have  no  complaints,  to  my 
knowledge. 

6836.  Chairman : Do  you  find  the 
Building  Acts  procedure  for  example 
works  all  right  in  your  urban  district? 
— j-iFrom  the  point  of  view  of  actual 
building  of  premises? 

6837.  Yes. Mr.  Wall : Actually, 

Sir,  the  council  work  under  .bye-laws 
devised  under  the  Public  Health  Act 
procedure.  They  are  council  bye-laws 
made  by  the  council  and  confirmed  by 
the  Minister. 

6838.  You  deal  with  them  all  yourself? 
You  do  not  have  to  refer  to  the  county 

or  anyone  else? To  no  other 

authority  at  all,  Sir. 

6839.  In  framing  your  bye-laws,  did 
you  consult  with  any  other  authority, 
or  have  you  .model  bye-laws,  or  how 

were  they  framed? They  are  based 

upon  the  model  clauses  issued  by  the 
Ministry  itself.  They  are  of  a uniform 
pattern  and  the  -Penge  Council’s  bye- 
laws are  framed  entirely  upon  the  model 
clauses  of  the  Ministry. 

6840.  Do  you  find  there  is  any  diffi- 
culty arising  from  the  fact  that  another 
authority  just  on  your  boundary  is  also 
the  authority  for  working  Building  Act 

bye-laws? None  whatsoever,  Sir. 

There  is  no  confusion  at  all  in  that 
matter. 

6841.  Are  they  in  fact  the  same  bye- 
laws?  -More  or  less  identical.  There 

may  be  slight  variations  but  these  would 
be  of  a minor  character. 

6842.  You  are  familiar  of  course  with 

the  system  in  London? The  London 

Building  Acts,  yes. 

6843.  There  of  course  the  procedure 
is  quite  different  and  the  statutory 
authority — there  is  the  District  Surveyor 
and  so  forth.  Can  you  tell  me  any 
reason  why  one  system  should  exist  on 
one  side  of  .the  London  County  Council’s 
area  and  another  system  immediately 

outside? In  history,  Sir,  I think  the 

London  Building  Acts  arose  out  of  the 
concentration  of  -building  in  London 
with  its  rapid  peculiar  problems.  I 
think  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  bring 
into  a uniform  pattern  the  application  of 
bye-laws  generally.  The  difference  I 
think  is  one  of  expediency  rather  than 


to  produce  any  other  particular  physical 
requirement. 

6844.  But  now  of  course  the  County 
of  London  and  Penge  are  already  part 
of  a general  built  up  area,  are  they  not? 

That  is  so,  Sir. 

6845.  Do  you  observe  any  difference 
in  effectiveness  in  the  system  according 

to  whether  a part  of  the  built  up  area  § 
is  inside  or  outside  the  County  of  1 

London? 1 would  suggest,  Sir,  the  1 

procedure  -actually  is  of  a more  simple 
character  outside  London  than  inside. 

6846.  Why  do  you  say  that? The  j 

submission  presumably  within  London  is  |- 
in  the  first  place  to  the  county  council,  | 
or  to  the  metropolitan  borough,  and  then  | 
follows  the  deflection  of  that  submission  I 
to  the  district  surveyor’s  office.  Outside  | 
London  it  is  a direct  submission  to  .the  | 
council  and  a determination  by  the  coun- 
cil, itself  in  direct  contact  with  the  appli- 
cant. There  is  not  the  multiplicity  of 
channels  applying  outside  London  that 
there  are  inside  London. 

6847.  Supposing  I were  somebody  ; 
who  wanted  to  build  a building  f 
in  Penge,  I should  first  of  all  have  to 
get  planning  permission.  It  does  not 
follow  necessarily  this  is  .the  consecutive  j 
order,  but  that  is  the  main  thing,  plan-  § 

ning  permission? That  would  be  a 

prerequisite,  naturally  enough,  to 

building. 

6848.  That  would  be  the  first  thing? 

Yes,  or  you  could  reverse  the  order 

and  get  bye-law  permission  first. 

6849.  I should  make  that  application 

to  your  urban  district? Yes. 

6850.  Would  that  come  before  you?  | 
Yes,  Sir. 

6851.  What  would  you  do  with  that 

application? Dealing  with  'the  two 

aspeots  separately,  in  the  first  place  it 
might  be  a simple  one  of  bye-law  appli-  1 
cation  which  is  mandatory  in  determ  in  a-  I 
tion  in  terms  of  time.  That  requires  a j 
simple  analysis  of  ithe  application  in  f 
terms  of  whether  it  complies  or  not  with  j 
bye-laws.  If  it  does,  it  is  referred  to 
the  committee  responsible  for  considera-  f 
tion  of  .those  applications,  with  the  in-  ) 
formation  that  the  application  complies.  ! 
It  is  as  simple  as  that,  and  that  com-  f 
mittee  approves  the  application. 

6852.  Still  within  the  authority  of  .the  ! 
urban  district,  acting  on  your  advice? 
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Exactly,  Sir.  At  that  stage,  and  sub- 
ject of  course  to  ratification  by  the 
Council,  that  has  disposed  of  the  build- 
ing content  of  the  application  in  respect 
of  the  public  health  procedure  and  the 
whole  matter  is  dealt  with  in  the  space 
of  one  month. 

On  the  other  aspect — that  is,  planning 
— applications  are  made  under  bye-law 
procedure  and  planning  procedure 
simultaneously.  The  applicant  is  ad- 
vised on  that  procedure.  Planning 
matters  are  dealt  with  initially  by  the 
Penge  Council  and  determined  pre- 
dominantly Iby  them  since  there  is  a high 
degree  of  delegation  conferred  on  the 
Penge  Council  itself.  The  procedure  is 
that  the  applicant  submits  details,  those 
details  are  posted  to  the  planning  register 
which  the  Penge  Council  is  by  law 
charged  to  keep  and  the  applications  are 
analysed  in  the  sense  of  their  intention 
and  purpose.  They  are  identified  into 
one  of  two  forms,  either  as  an  applica- 
tion which  the  Council  by  terms  of 
delegation  can  deal  with  directly  and 
despatch  itself,  or  those  excepted  appli- 
cations which  are  dealt  with  by  recom- 
mendation from  the  Penge  Council  to 
the  County  Council  as  planning  autho- 
rity. So  you  have  two  forms  of 
application  .in  the  planning  sense  which 
could  come  before  the  council,  the 
delegated  application  and  the  excepted 
application.  The  degree  of  delegation 
is  such  that  we  deal  with  not  less  than 
75  per  cent  of  applications.  The  25 
per  cent  may  fall  into  the  excepted  class 
for  one  reason  or  another.  _ If  they 
were  in  the  excepted  class  it  would 
primarily  be  for  the  reason  that  they 
might  be  in  conflict  with  the  develop- 
ment plan  and  to  that  extent  it  would  not 
be  right  and  proper  for  the  Penge  autho- 
rity to  deal  with  it.  That  in  brief,  Sir,  is 
the  procedure  in  planning. 

If  you  follow  the  delegated  applica- 
tions through  in  that  sense,  you  can  deal 
with  the  bve-law  submission  and  the 
delegated  planning  application  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  period  of  time,  one 
month.  An  excepted  application  takes 
something  longer  than  that  because  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  it  to  the  area  com- 
mittee who  would  deal  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  council  but  the  time 
element  there,  I would  suggest,  would 
not  extend  except  in  abnormal  circum- 
stances beyond  two  months.  There  again 
I should  say  the  procedure  is  simple, 


and  the  intending  developer  is  advised 
on  initial  contact  precisely  what  occurs, 
so  there  is  no  confusion  about  re- 
ception or  despatch  of  proposals  put 
forward. 

6853.  In  addition  to  that,  Still 
imagining  I am  a builder  or  applicant 
for  development,  there  are  two  things 
I would  have  to  come  to  you  on  as 

well ; one  is  access  to  highways? Yes, 

Sir. 

6854.  I am  not  suggesting  I would 
have  to  come  separately  but  it  is  a 

separate  function? 'Not  ia  separate 

function,  Sir,  because  .access  (to 

highways  is  dealt  with  again  in  two 
ways.  You  have  the  Public  Health  Act 
procedure  before  the  highway  authority, 
which  is  quite  simple  in  itself,  and  then 
the  planning  aspect,  which  relates  only 
to  Classified  roads.  It  would  only  be 
in  that  case  there  could  be  any 
suggestion  of  a two-part  consideration 
of  an  application.  In  other  words  the 
(application  relating  to  a classified  road 
would  be  an  excepted  application  and 
would  be  referred  to  the  county  council. 

6855.  Lastly,  I have  to  come  to  you 

to  (arrange  about  the  drainage  and  sewer- 
age?  For  which  my  authority  is  fully 

responsible  and  fully  autonomous.  Sir. 

6856.  Let  us  assume  I have  the 
planning  permission  and  authority  under 
the  bye-laws  and  any  question  of  accer 
to  roads  cleared  up  and  have  arrange 
about  sewers.  There  is  a certain  amour 
of  inspection  to  be  done  by  someone 
wihiille  the  building  is  going  up,  nartly  to 
see  the  bye-laws  are  being  complied  with 
and  partly  the  planning  provisions,  and 
partly  to  see  that  the  sewerage  arrange- 
ments are  in  order.  Who  supervises 

those  functions  at  the  present  time? 

My  department,  Sir,  is  the  department 
responsible.  It  is  quite  simple  in  essence 
because  within  the  composition  ot 
my  drawing  office  and  engineering  staff 
I have  a building  inspector  who  absorbs 
the  duties  of  the  planning  system  as 
well  as  bye-laws,  and  it  would  fall  to 
that  one  person  with  an  assistant  to 
supervise  the  whole  thing  both  in  a bye- 
law and  planning  sense. 

6857.  So  one  man  in  a visit  or  series 

of  visits,  with  his  assistant,  can  super- 
vise the  compliance  with  'all  those 
statutory  things? Completely,  Sir. 

6858.  Miss  Johnston:  I think  you 
form  part  of  an  area  committee  of  Kent 
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County  Council  and  you  tare  represented 

on  'thait  coimirm'ttee. Councillor 

Stander : That  is  true.  There  is  one  re- 
presentative from  Penge  Council. 

6859.  Where  docs  it  meet? At 

Bromley.  It  -is  Area  No.  7. 

6860.  Does  your  representative  feel  it 
is  a worth  while  committee  and  that  it 

Iras  sufficient  functions? It  is  not 

found  to  the  contrary  at  all.  I myself 
am  a county  council  member  of  that 
particular  committee — I am  not  the 
Penge  representative.  I have  had  one 
full  period  of  three  years  on  it  and  I 
have  done  two  years  of  my  second  period. 

T have  always  found  cases  have  been 
dealt  w-ilh  as  they  have  come  along,  as 
quickly  as  possible.  We  have  had  no 
material  bother  in  any  shape  or  form, 
not  from  the  Penge  angle  or  the  county 
angle. 

6861.  You  mean  you  take  up  cases 
where  difficulties  arise  in  Penge,  or  you 
think  there  should  be  another  service? 
— — No,  I do  not  think  there  should  be 
another  service.  T think  the  committee 
deals  with  it  completely  as  it  arises. 

6862.  Supposing  in  Penge  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  that  you  needed  another 
infant  welfare  centre,  would  that  be 
dealt  with  at  the  area  committee?- — 
Through  the  area  committee  to  the 
health  committee  of  the  County  Council. 

6863.  Does  that  sort  of  case  come 

up? A case  has  come  up  at  the  pre- 

sent time  in  Penge  because  of  the  pre- 
sent clinic  being  -in  an  area  which  is 
zoned  for  industrial  purposes.  There- 
fore a new  building  will  have  to  be 
provided  for  the  Penge  area.  There  are 
preliminary  talks  going  ooi  at  the 
moment  about  that ; but  as  regards  the 
clinic  we  have  at  the  moment,  certain 
improvements  are  being  made. 

6864.  Do  you  find  the  area  committee 
puts  .up  that  kind  of  thing  to  the  County 

Council? Yes.  The  member  for  the 

particular  district  brings  that  case  to  the 
area  health  committee,  which  gives  .it 
full  consideration,  and  it  is  then  passed 
on  to  the  health  committee  of  the  county. 

6865.  Ts  .it  fairly  quick? Yes,  it  is 

fairly  quick. 

6866.  So  far  as  I can  gather  from 

wlhat  you  have  said  this  afternoon  and 
what  you  say  in  your  evidence  you 
really  would  like  to  take  over  most  of 
the  local  authority  services,  other  than 
ambulance.  Ts  that  right? Yes. 


6867.  I think  you  said  duplication 
occurred  over  prevention  and  after-care 
of  illness.  Could  you  say  what  that 

is? Dr.  Hawkins : I do  not  think 

there  is  an  awful  lot  of  duplication.  I 
do  think  sometimes  a thing  could  be 
dealt  with  perhaps  more  quickly  if  we 
had  the  power  on  the  spot. 

6868.  You  were  not  thinking  of  any 

.particular  problems? Not  particu- 

larly.  I find  it  works  very  well. 

6869.  Do  you  include  mental  health  in 

the  services  you  iwish  .to  take  over? 

Councillor  Stander : That  is  right. 

6870.  Do  you  think  you  would,  be 
able  to  support  and  use  the  necessary 
staff  for  a mental  health  service?  Would 
there  be  sufficient  mentally  defective 
children  in  Penge  to  run  a centre?-— 7* 
We  would  more  or  less  have  to  work  in 
with  other  districts  because  of  the 
numbers.  Fortunately  we  do  not  find 
those  numbers  at  Penge,  therefore  it^  is 
obvious  we  shall  have  to  go  in  •with 
other  districts  on  that  particular  aspec* 

6871.  But  although  you  find  tl 

county  health  services  and  the  area  com- 
mittee -quite  satisfactory  you  would 
rather  run  -the  services  with  other  dis- 
tricts, -would  you,  than  stay  in  the  county 
for  those  services? Yes. 

6872.  Do  you  feel  you  have  more 

control? For  one  -thing,  one  would 

then  have  the  local  touch.  We  in  our 
own  .localities  know  our  people  and  we 
can  get  round  quickly  and  find  out 
exactly  what  should  be  done  and  do  it 
much  quicker  than  if  we  went  through 
.the  county.  We  are  looking  at  it  from 
the  local  point  of  view. 

6873.  And  you  think  -there  are  delays 

at  present? Not  delays  to  a great 

extent,  -but  obviously  there  must  be  some 
little  delay  'because  of  the  county  being 
the  distance  it  is.  We  have  to  go  through 
the  district  officer  who  does  work 
quickly  in  all  these  cases.  We  must 
speak  as  we  find.  But  we  feel  from 
the  local  angle  we  could  manage  this 
quite  well. 

6874.  For  people  in  Penge  at  the 
moment  who  want  a service  provided 
by  the  county,  is  there  an  office  in  Penge 

where  they  can  go? No.  but  just 

across  the  border  in  Beckenham,,  within 
a quarter  or  half  a mile,  is  -the  district 
officer’s  office,  and  immediately  anybody 
gets  in  touch  with  him  he  gets  the  tiling 
straightened  out.  We  have  no  difficulty 
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in  that  aspect.  If  we  have  to  try  to 
arrange  for  somebody  for  Part  III 
accommodation  we  do  not  go  to  county 
direct ; we  go  to  the  district  officer  who 
immediately  sets  the  machinery  working 
and  within  a short  time,  providing  the 
vacancy  is  there,  he  gets  that  particular 
person  to  Part  III  accommodation. 

6875.  Would  you  go  to  the  district 
officer  for  the  health  services  such  as  a 

home  help? With  home  helps  they 

can  go  to  the  clinic  and  arrange  from 
the  clinic  for  home  helps.  I think  the 
doctor  would  be  able  to  give  a little 

more  information  on  that  aspect. 

Dr.  Hawkins'.  I think  it  is  fair  to  say 
the  hulk  of  enquiries  go  to  the  clinic. 
For  over  thirty  years  we  have  had  a 
single  central  clinic  in  Penge  where 
maternity,  child  -welfare  and  school 
services  are  manned.  There  is  a resi- 
dent caretaker  and  there  is  always  some- 
body on  the  premises.  I would  say  on 
the  whole  people  tend  to  go  there  to 
enquire,  except  the  newcomers  to  the 
district  who  tend  to  go  to  the  Town 
Hall  first. 

6876.  I think  you  said  you  used  to 

run  that  service. Yes,  prior  to  1948 

we  ran  our  own  home  help  service. 

6877.  Did  you  employ  a full-time 

home  help  organiser? -No.  Actually 

the  Clerk  organised  the  home  helps. 

6878.  Supposing  you  got  this  service 
back,  would  it  be  a difficulty  that  you 
would  hardly  have  enough  home  helps 
to  justify  an  organiser?  I think  that 
is  what  the  Ministry  of  Health  had  in 
mind  in  saying  you  want  100,000  to  run 

one  of  the  services? We  have  an 

enormous  number  of  home  helps,  but  I 
think  about  half  a dozen  covered  our 
requirements  prior  to  1948.  We  dealt 
with  them  quite  successfully  from  the 
clinic  and  never  had  any  trouble  in  that 
respect,  but  how  many  there  are  in  the 
district  now  I do  not  know. 

6879.  I am  just  trying  to  find  out 

whether  you  think  you  would  be  able 
to  support  these  services  with  the  neces- 
sary supervisory  staff. Councillor 

Stander : We  feel  we  have  done  these 
services  before,  and  although  the  posi- 
tion has  altered  today  from  before  the 
war  we  still  feel  we  could  run  this  service 
quite  successfully  from  our  point  of 
view.  But  of  course  what  would  be  laid 
down  by  law,  how  many  you  would  have 
to  have  per  head  population,  what  that 


would  be  at  the  moment  I do  not  know. 
But  we  could,  no  matter  what  the 
number  is,  efficiently  work  a home  help 
service  and  it  is  a service  which  is 
needed. 

6880.  Supposing  you  had  those  health 
services,  what  would  you  think  would 
be  the  right  thing  to  do  about  the  school 

health  service? Dr.  Hawkins:  When 

Penge  was  its  own  education  authority 
we  ran  the  school  health  service  quite 
happily  in  conjunction  with  the  county, 
sharing  the  health  visitors  and  school 
nurses. 

6881.  You  think  that  could  still  go 

on? We  have  always  worked  very 

well  with  the  county.  I do  not  see  any 
reason  to  think  otherwise. 

6882.  On  the  welfare  services  you  want 
no  change?  You  want  to  leave  that  with 
the  county,  including  the  care  of  old 
people? — —Councillor  Stander : Yes,  be- 
cause the  county  has  the  machinery,  it 
has  the  finance  and  the  properties  in 
which  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  and  could 
do  it  more  efficiently  than  a local 
council. 

6883.  You  mean  the  residential  homes? 

Yes.  The  county  have  some  very 

nice  residential  homes  and  I am  quite 
sure  in  the  way  they  have  adapted  and 
run  these  homes  for  that  purpose  there  is 
no  case  against  them  at  all,  and  I feel  it 
should  be  left  with  the  county. 

6884.  Is  there  a home  in  Penge? 

Only  a voluntary  one  in  Penge.  The 
county  have  various  homes  in  Becken- 
ham and  Bromley,  but  in  Penge  the 
voluntary  organisations  have  bought  a 
house  and  adapted  it  and  they  have  thirty 
old  people  in  this  home.  It  is  solely  run 
by  the  Family  Welfare  Organisation  in 
conjunction  with  other  organisations  in 
the  district,  and  is  running  very  success- 
fully. 

6885.  You  would  not  wish  any  of  the 
domiciliary  care  of  old  people,  except 
through  the  health  service?  I imagine 
Kent  County  welfare  officers  visit  the 

old  people  a certain  amount. Yes, 

Kent  County  Council  do  visiting. 

6886.  If  you  had  the  health  services 

you  would  be  doing  a certain  amount  of 
visiting? Yes. 

6887.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be 

any  overlap  or  difficulty? 1 do  not 

think  so. 
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6888.  Chairman:  Doctor,  you  were,  I 

think,  in  Penge  prior  to  1948? Dr. 

Hawkins : Yes,  Sir,  I have  been  there 
over  thirty  years. 

6889.  So  you  have  seen  the  whole  of 
these  changes  through  and  been  able  to 
observe  the  effect  of  them.  Coming  back 
to  the  point  Miss  Johnston  made  about 
the  school  health  service,  I suppose  about 
1948  the  position  was  that  Penge  was 
responsible  for  the  children’s  health  ser- 
vices generally.  They  were  also  the  Part 
III  education  authority  and  therefore  ran 
their  own  primary  schools  and  they  were 
responsible,  I suppose,  for  the  health  of 
the  children  in  those  primary  schools? 
Yes. 

6890.  The  county  council,  prior  to 
1948,  were  the  education  authority  in 

respect  of  the  secondary  schools. You 

mean  the  grammar  schools.  That  was 
run  jointly  by  Penge  and  Beckenham. 

6891.  I thought  the  county  were  the 

authority  before  then,  surely. 1 

would  not  be  absolutely  certain. 

6892.  The  county  council  was  the  body 
responsible  for  secondary  schools  prior 
to  1948.  Who  looked  after  the  health 
of  the  children  in  that  school  prior  to 

1948? 1 imagine  then  it  must  have 

been  the  county.  There  were  three  of  us 
part-time  on  the  school  medical  service. 
I was  the  junior  in  those  days.  I would 
not  like  to  say  which  schools  the  other 
ones  did,  I know  which  ones  I did. 

6893.  So  you  had  this  position,  that 

prior  to  reaching  primary  school  age  the 
child,  and  presumably  also  its  parents, 
were  looked  after  by  Penge,  and  during 
the  primary  school  life  of  the  child  a 
child  and  its  parents  were  still  looked 
after  by  Penge.  When  the  child  went  to 
secondary  school,  the  child  was  looked 
after  by  the  county  council  but  the 
parents  continued  to  be  looked  after  by 
Penge.  Then  when  the  child  ceased  to 
be  school  age  it  and  its  parents,  if  they 
still  survived,  were  once  again  looked 
after  by  Penge.  Is  that  right? Yes. 

6894.  So  that  the  parents  remained  the 
responsibility  of  Penge  all  the  way 
through  but  the  child  passed  in  and  out 
of  one  authority  to  another.  Did  that 
cause  any  inconvenience  or  difficulty? 

No.  There  was  always  very  close 

liaison  even  in  those  days. 

6895.  Is  the  answer  that  your  health 
visitors  did  the  school  visiting  on  behalf 


of  the  county  as  well  as  the  Penge  work? 
Yes. 

6896.  Who  kept  the  records?  Did  you 

have  to  go  to  Maidstone? -We  had 

our  own  education  office  and  the  records 
went  there. 

6897.  That  is  for  primary — I mean  the 

secondary  schools. 1 presume  it  was 

Maidstone. 

6898.  I am  told  it  is  an  insuperable 

obstacle,  that  you  must  have  the  school 
looked  after  by  the  same  authority  and 
have  the  records  in  the  same  place  and 
so  on.  You  seemed  to  have  overcome  that 
in  Penge. 1 think  we  did. 

6899.  Now  of  course  the  parents  re- 
main under  one  authority  throughout? 
Yes. 

6900.  Do  you  find  that  has  made  much 

difference  in  continuity  of  care  and  atten- 
tion to  the  family? 1 do  not  think  it 

has  made  any  difference  at  all.  I think, 
Penge  being  a small  place,  everybody 
knows  everybody  and  so  information  gets 
around  regardless  of  who  is  actually 
responsible. 

6901.  Miss  Johnston : There  are  very 

few  children  in  care  in  Penge? — 

Councillor  Stander : Yes,  and  we  would 
prefer  that  to  remain  with  the  county. 

6902.  The  mental  health  services  you 
said  you  would  not  be  able  .to  run  on 
your  own  but  you  would  rather  run 
them  as  a joint  authority  under  the 
county.  Do  you  think  there  is  no 
advantage  in  having  the  .service  of  ex- 
perts at  county  level?  I have  no  doubt 
there  is  a doctor  at  County  Hall  who 
is  an  expert  on  mental  health,  whereas 
if  two  or  three  authorities  were  joining 
together  you  might  each  have  a Medical 

Officer,  but  no  expert. At  the  present 

moment  it  is  administered  by  the  county 
council  on  a regional  basis.  Penge  is 
covered  with  'Beckenham  by  one  district 
officer,  but  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
is  at  Maidstone. 

6903.  /If  the  district  officer  wanted 
advice  he  would  get  expert  advice  from 

Maidstone? Yes.  We  also  have 

Medical  Officers  in  each  district  and  the 
district  officer  calls  upon  them  as  the 
necessity  arises.  It  has  always  worked 
very  well.  I see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  carry  on  that  way.  After 
all  we  have  got,  as  you  say  yourself, 
the  expert  knowledge  at  county  and  wo 
have  also  the  expert  knowledge  of  the 
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various  districts,  so  there  is  no  trouble 
about  this  at  all. 

6904.  I was  thinking,  if  each  district 

had  the  service  and  joined  together,  they 
.might  not  have  ,the  same  service  of  ex- 
perts.  As  I say,  on  a regional  basis, 

it  has  worked  out  quite  well. 

6905.  Yes,  but  you  have  the  county. 

Yes,  you  -must  have  the  county 

behind  you,  in  my  opinion,  so  that  you 
can  call  on  their  experience  as  well. 

6906.  Supposing  the  health  services 
were  transferred  to  the  districts,  you 
would  still  expect  some  health  service  at 
county  -level? — - — Y es. 

6907.  Would  that  not  be  rather  ex- 
pensive?  In  certain  items.  I think 

.mental  health  is  of  such  great  import- 
ance it  should  be  run  from  county.  That 
is  the  way  we  feel. 

6908.  If  the  service  was  transferred, 

the  county  action  would  only  be  advi- 
sory?  Yes. 

6909.  Do  you  think  the  county  should 

supply  an  advisory  service  to  the  dis- 
tricts, who  would  be  responsible  for  the 
health  services. Yes. 

6910.  Mr.  Lawson : I would  like  to 

follow  up  one  or  .two  points  on  what 
you  said  earlier  about  planning.  Do  I 
understand  that  at  -least  75  per  cent,  of 
the  planning  applications  are  dealt  with 
by  your  council  and  no  problems  arise 
as  far  as  that  is  concerned? Yes. 

6911.  And  any  problems  there  might 

be  therefore  concern  only  this  relatively 
small  proportion  that  have  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  county? That  is  right. 

6912.  Are  they  referred  in  the  first 

instance  to  the  area  planning  com- 
mittee?  Mr.  Wall:  The  iiTst  refer- 

ence on  any  application,  Sir,  is  to  my 
own  council.  The  recommendation  is 
referred  to  the  area  committee.  That 
would  be  the  procedure  on  the  excepted 
•application.  When  we  say  we  enjoy 
75  per  cent  delegation  that  is  the  very 
least  we  have  enjoyed.  It  depends  upon 
the  incidence  of  applications  in  one  form 
or  another ; and  the  reason  why  we  are 
at  such  a low  level  today  is  that  many 
of  the  applications  are  in  respect  of  in- 
dustry, and  industry  by  local  peculiarities 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  excepted 
matters,  so  that  gives  rather  a lesser 
degree  of  delegation  just  at  the  moment. 
By  virtue  of  the  -lessening  of  private 


building  by  absence  of  land  and  oppor- 
tunity, the  number  of  applications  are 
more  or  less  levelling  themselves  up, 
excepted  and  delegated. 

6913.  If  the  application  is  one  which 
would  require  to  be  referred  to  the 
county  if  you  approved  it,  if  you  decide 
to  turn  it  down  is  that  the  end  of  the 

matter? If  we  refuse  or  recommend 

a refusal,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  the 
county  council  has  always  accepted  our 
recommendation.  -I  would  go  so  -far  as 
to  say  that  we  have  been  very  fortunate 
in  our  relationships  with  the  county 
council  in  the  matter  of  planning.  We 
enjoy  a high  degree  of  co-operation  and 
we  have  had  none  of  our  opinions 
reversed.  Our  recommendations  have 
been  the  planning  decisions  arrived  at  by 
the  county  council. 

6914.  You  have  had  no  major  differ- 
ences of  opinion  at  any  rate  on  these 

matters? We  'have  had  differences  of 

opinion,  Sir,  and  consultation  in  matters 
which  have  been  in  disagreement,  but 
for  one  reason  or  another  ultimately  the 
views  of  my  council  have  prevailed  and 
the  county  council  has  accepted  them, 
so  to  that  extent  we  have  no  criticisms 
to  make  of  the  present  set-up  in  the 
planning  field.  It  has  worked  out  quite 
happily. 

6915.  Does  the  area  planning  com- 
mittee play  a helpful  part  in  .this?  In 
having  that  committee  there,  I suppose 
in  a sense  it  gives  yo-u  an  additional 
hurdle  because  some  things  would  have 
to  get  by  that  committee  and  still  have 
to  go  to  the  county  committee  as  well. 
On  the  other  hand  I suppose  if  you  have 
your  local  representatives  on  that  com- 
mittee you  perhaps  have  a greater  say 
than  you  would  in  the  county  committee 
at  Maidstone.  How  do  those  two  factors 

weigh  together? ( Councillor  Bezer): 

We  have  one  of  our  representatives 
sitting  on  that  committee  who  obviously 
if  we  had  a case  before  them  would  put 
the  council’s  view  on  that,  which  would 
be  then  passed  on  to  the  county  for 
their  decision.  But  at  the  moment,  as 
the  Surveyor  says,  we  have  been  prob- 
ably fortunate  -in  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  come  up  against  many  hurdles 
at  all.  In  practice  the  hurdle  has  been 
overcome  in  that  committee  and  then 
the  recommendation  goes  to  the  county. 
As  the  Surveyor  has  said,  we  do  not 
seem  to  have  come  up  against  many 
snags. 
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6916.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned  the 

present  machinery  works  well? Very 

satisfactorily,  Sir. 

6917.  You  have  suggested,  I think,  that 
you  should  have  greater  delegation. 
That  is  not  to  you  a very  vital  matter 
if  the  present  system  is  working  as  well 

as  it  seems? It  is  not  a vital  matter. 

We  are  happy  with  the  position  but  we 
feel  that  further  delegated  powers  could 
be  given  to  us  and  that  probably  would 
cut  down  a bit  of  paper  work  that  goes 
on  between  ourselves  and  county  in  the 
cases  where  we  have  to  go  to  county  for 
their  permission  and  cannot  deal  with 
them  direct. 

6918.  Could  you  specify  the  type  of 

additional  power  that  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable to  delegate  to  you? 1 suggest, 

the  elimination  of  the  duplicating  and 
documentary  presentation — that  is,  that 
it  would  be  sufficient  for  the  local  register 
to  be  maintained  and  be  subject  to  in- 
spection by  the  county  council  when 
the  occasion  demanded.  And  full  dele- 
gation in  strict  accordance  with  the  de- 
velopment plan  with  publication  to  the 
county  council  of  all  decisions  arrived 
at  prior  to  notification  to  the  appli- 
cant, so  that  the  Council  would,  make 
representation  upon  the  decision  if  con- 
sidered necessary,  prior  to  such  notifica- 
tion being  made  to  the  applicant.  I 
understand,  if  it  is  a case  that  we  cannot 
deal  with  direct,  we  receive  the  applica- 
tion which  has  got  to  be  recorded  and 
then  we  would  make  our  decision,  and 
this  decision  would  have  to  be  passed  to 
county  for  their  consideration  and  then 
back  to  us  before  the  applicant  can  get 
the  full  permission. 

6919.  Is  this  in  the  minority  of  cases? 

■ — —Only  in  the  minority,  those  over 
which  we  have  no  direct  control,  where 
we  have  not  got  delegated  powers. 

6920.  You  think,  even  the  case  of  the 
minority,  it  would  be  practicable  for  you 
to  come  to  a decision  and  you  notify 
the  county  so  that  they  could  object  if 

they  felt  that  correct? 1 feel,  Sir,  we 

could  deal  with  all  matters,  and  if  there 
was  in  our  view  a possibility  that  Kent 
would  disagree,  that  we  could  then  sub- 
mit to  them  our  views  on  that  case  to 
save  time,  without  it  going  backwards 
and  forwards  between  the  two  bodies. 
I think,  in  view  of  the  way  we  have 
been  able  to  manage  the  planning  with 


the  co-operation  of  Kent,  the  little  bit 
extra  that  would  come  to  us  would  not 
necessitate  any  great  difficulty  at  present, 
and  that  it  could  mean  probably  a cut-  \ 
ting  down  to  some  extent  on  paper  work.  , 

6921.  Chairman)  Am  I right  in  think- 
ing, Mr.  Wall,  that  if  you  had  been  a 
Part  III  authority  for  planning,  and  had 
been  given  these  decisions  on  your  own 
without  any  reference  to  the  county 
council,  in  every  case  the  same  decision  i 
would  have  been  given  as  in  fact  has  : 
been  given  under  the  present  system? 
1 would  say  so,  Sir,  yes. 

6922.  Mr.  Lawson:  Are  you  suggest- 
ing  any  changes  as  regards  traffic  or 

roads — I think  you  are  not? No,  Sir, 

I think  we  are  qUite  happy  with  the  set' 
up  with  regard  to  roads  ; I do  not  think 
we  want  any  changes  on  that  at  ail. 

Chairman : Can  we  come  to  housing? 

Sir  John  Wrigley? 

6923.  Sir  John  Wrigley : First  of  all 
could,  you  tell  me  very  broadly  what  you 
think  is  the  future  of  your  district  in 
regard  to  housing.  Let  me  put  it  this 
way.  Within  the  Greater  London  area 
we  have  quite  a large  number  of  authori- 
ties which  are  over-populated  and  have  • 
a considerable  problem  of  overspill.  We 
have  further  a number  of  districts  who 
consider  themselves  to  be  just  about  in  I 
balance — just  about  able  to  meet  their  | 
own  needs,  not  needing  to  export  popula- 
tion, not  having  room  to  import  any 
more  from  anywhere  else.  We  have  a 
limited  number  of  districts  where  there 

is  some  room  for  further  expansion, 
though  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that 
any  of  them  seem  to  be  wanting  to 
import  population  from  other  areas. 
Which  of  those  categories  would  you  put 

Penge  in? Councillor  Bailey  \ In  our 

re-development  plan  for  the  district  we  | 
have  allowed  for  the  re-housing  of  all  § 
the  .people  now  living  in  the  urban  cl  is-  § 
triot  of  Penge.  The  density  problem  has  '■ 
been  overcome.  We  are  of  the  rather  : 
Victorian  era  type  of  dwelling,  and  with 
many  houses  of  the  poorer  class — artisan 
type — of  that  particular  era — and  con- 
sequently we  are  now  faced  with  some- 
what large  scale  re-development  of  the  i 
district.  We  are  now.  Sir,  facing  one  1 
of  those  problems  of  slum  clearance  and  5 
re-development  in  one  part  of  the  dis- 
trict, with  the  replacement  of  292  flats 
on  a site  now  containing  138  dwellings. 
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Thus  you  will  see  that  we  are  in 
fact  putting  more  flats  on  to  the  site, 
also  still  maintaining  the  cartogram  den- 
sity for  that  particular  area  and  main- 
taining the  people  living  within  the  dis- 
trict. Perhaps  I should  point  out  that 
many  of  the  people  living  in  Penge  find 
their  work  either  locally  or  very  close  to 
the  distriot.  A few  people,  not  a very 
large  proportion,  find  their  way  to  the 
City  and  to  the  West  End,  but  the  larger 
proportion  of  them  who  are  artisan 
workers  find  their  work  either  within  the 
urban  district  or  in  the  near  vicinity  in 
factories  round  about  our  area.  So  it 
is  really  essential  that  we  should  main- 
tain our  population  within  the  district 
if  we  are  going  to  keep  those  people 
within  the  area  where  they  are  working, 
and  our  Redevelopment  Plan  does  in 
fact  completely  oover  the  re-development 
of  the  district. 

6924.  How  many  will  ithat  cover 
altogether?  il  do  not  mean  just  the 
operation  you  have  started  on  now  ; but 
it  may  be  that  this  is  something  which 
would  have  to  be  repeated  in  some  other 

parts  of  the  district. 1 feel  this  will 

have  to  be  carried  out  on  a long-term 
plan,  and  a large  part  of  the  district 
will  be  subject  to  complete  redevelop- 
ment in  the  distant  future.  It  is  some- 
thing which  the  urban  distriot  realises 
and  knows  full  well  has  got  to  be 
carried  out,  and  we  fully  realise  the 
obligation  which  we  have  both  to  the 
people  living  in  the  district  and  to  the 
state  of  the  property  as  it  exists  now 
within  the  district. 

6925.  In  'general  is  this  an  operation 
which  you  are  thinking  will  have  to  be 
undertaken  directly  by  the  Council,  or 
is  it  in  part  an  operation  which  would 

be  done  by  private  enterprise? We 

suggest,  Sir,  that  it  could  be  done  by  a 
joint  private  enterprise  and  Council 
effort,  provided  that  it  is  done  in  direct 
agreement  with  the  Redevelopment  Plan 
for  the  district,  and  that  the  buildings 
which  are  put  on  to  these  sites  are  in 
context  to  that  which  we  think  should 
be  the  correct  type  for  that  particular 
area.  We  mean  to  say  we  would,  wish 
to  retain  control  of  the  particular 
development,  whether  it  is  done  by 
private  enterprise  or  done  >by  the  Council 
as  a whole. 

6926.  Where  it  is  done  by  other 
people  do  you  expect  that  your  main 
difficulty  is  going  to  he  that  they  would 


want  to  put  too  many  flats  on  the  site, 
or  that  they  would  not  in  your  view 
make  sufficient  use  of  what  is  a scarce 

commodity  in  Penge,  land? 1 would 

suggest  that  we  can  control  that  under 
planning;  ithat  if  in  point  of  fact  the 
cartogram  density  of  any  particular 
area  is  being  increased  we  can  refuse 
permission  on  the  basis  that  it  does  not 
comply  with  the  Development  Plan. 
With  regard  to  the  under-occupying  of 
sites  I think  we  have  also  to  bear  that 
in  mind  or  else  we  shall  be  down  in 
■the  resultant  figure  when  the  district  is 
completely  redeveloped. 

6927.  Do  you  contemplate  that  by  the 
judicious  redevelopment  of  the  older 
areas  in  which  there  is  space  in  the 
gardens,  you  will  be  able  to  do  enough 
housing  to  meet  your  own  local  needs 

for  the  next  generation? We  do,  Sir. 

As  I say  we  have  zoned  a complete  re- 
Development  Plan  according  to  our 
redevelopment  map,  and  we  have  a com- 
plete scheme  which  allows  for  larger 
densities  in  some  areas  and  much  smaller 
densities  in  other  areas ; but  by  and 
large  over  the  whole  of  the  area  it  will 
cover  the  complete  number  of  people 
we  shall  want  to  re-house  in  Penge — that 
is  our  present  population. 

6928.  There  is  one  particular  aspect 
of  housing  which  a little  bears  on  what 
you  were  saying  recently  about  welfare. 
In  your  existing  houses  you  have  built 
a number  of  houses  for  old  .people,  have 

you  not? Yes,  Sir.  Perhaps  I could 

say  at  this  'particular  stage  that  at  the 
present  moment  we  have  catered  for  the 
old  .people  in  the  bed-sittingroom  type 
of  property  and  also  the  single  bedroom 
flat.  At  the  present  moment  we  have 
50  such  flats  within  the  district,  and  that 
is  7 per  cent  of  the  complete  number 
which  we  have  built  since  the  war. 

6929.  Does  what  you  have  done  so 

far  carry  with  it  anything  which  bears 
on  the  welfare  of  these  people,  apart 
from  providing  them  with  accommoda- 
tion?  1 think,  Sir,  you  mean  from 

the  warden  angle?  We  have  made  pro- 
vision in  our  housing  schemes,  but  as 
yet  we  have  .been  unable  to  implement 
the  idea  of  the  one  room  flatlet  with 
waxden  control.  This  is  contemplated, 
but  the  shortage  of  suitable  property  on 
the  market  at  the  present  moment  has 
not  allowed  us  to  carry  it  out.  We  agree 
that  there  is  .priority,  but  we  have,  also 
been  faced  with  a much  greater  priority 
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— that  of  requisitioned  properties,  of 
which  we  have  had  a very  large  number 
in  the  district.  'We  are  having  to  give 
all  our  time  to  the  de-requisition  of 
these  properties  as  they  have  to  'be 
ended  before  the  1st  April,  1960,  and 
we  have  not  been  aide  to  get  down  to 
the  problem  of  the  flatlets.  But  we 
have  it  very  much  in  mind,  and  as  soon 
as  we  can  got  available  property  which 
we  can  purchase  and  convert,  we  intend 
to  canry  out  such  a scheme. 

6930.  So  you  have  not  yet  reached  the 
point  where  you  have  come  to  that  very 
narrow  dividing  line  between  what  you 
should  do  as  a housing  authority  and 
what  the  local  authority  should  do  as 

a welfare  authority? We  have  not 

got  to  that  point  yet,  but  we  hope  within 
the  very  near  future  to  be  able  to  provide 
something  of  'that  nature  within  the 
district. 

6931.  On  education  I gather  you  are 

quite  satisfied  with  the  existing  set-up 
under  which— by  the  accident  of  geo- 
graphy more  than  anything  else,  I 
suppose— you  have  a separate  divisional 
executive  for  Benge? Yes. 

6932.  Has  that  been  an  important 
point  in  your  mind — that  as  a divisional 
executive  you  can  at  any  rate  confine 
your  vision  to  your  own  urban  district? 
Has  it  given  you  a sense  that  education 
has  a more  local  bearing  in  Penge  than 
it  would  do  if  you  had  been  amal- 
gamated as  part  of  the  divisional  execu- 
tive with  two  or  three  larger  districts? 

We  suggest,  Sir,  that  we  should 

become  an  excepted  district  in  education 
as  we  believe  it  should  be  a function  of 
the  council  rather  than  being  a divisional 
committee,  operating  under  the  district 
office.  But  nevertheless  we  have  found 
in  the  district  that  education  has  been 
quite  successful.  We  have  quite  avail- 
able primary  and  secondary  schools.  We 
have  a boys’  grammar  school  situated 
within  the  urban  district  of  Penge,  and 
the  girls’  grammar  school  is  situated 
within  the  area  of  our  neighbours  at 
Beckenham,  but  we  have  found  that  the 
Divisional  Executive  as  such,  working 
on  the  county  district  basis,  has  been 
acting  quite  well.  But  we  suggest  that 
.it  would  work  even  better  if  we  became 
an  excepted  district  for  education  and  it 
was  dealt  with  as  such. 

6933.  Are  you  a little  taking  advan- 
tage of  your  position  on  this  matter  in 
this  sense— that  you  know  that  under 


the  Act  in  order  to  be  an  excepted 
district  you  must  show  a minimum 
population  of  60,000?  What  you  are 
saying  is  this:  we  happen  to  be  sur- 
rounded first  of  all  by  London  and 
secondly  the  three  places  which  . are 
excepted  districts  in  their  own  _ right. 

You  have  had  to  make  a divisional  ! 
executive  of  us  because  you  can  do  ! 
nothing  else ; you  can  link  us  with 
nobody  else  therefore  you  might  just  as 
well  go  the  whole  hog  and  make  us  an 
excepted  district.  Is  that  what  you  are 

saying? 1 would  say  you  are  on  the 

right  angle  in  as  much  as  Beckenham 
is  an  excepted  district  at  the  present 
moment  and  we  are  fully  aware,  Sir, 
that  our  population  angle  does  not  f- 
warrant  our  becoming  an  excepted  dif*-  ‘ 
trict,  but  due  to  our  geographical  posi-  \ 
tion  in  Kent  and  the  function  of  the  f 
education  of  the  district  as  a whole,  we  | 
suggest  we  could  work  much  better  as  |: 
an  excepted  district  rather  than  working 
as  a county  division  as  we  are  at  the 
present  moment. 

6934.  I do  not  dispute  the  validity,  i 
The  reason  is  you  say  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  local  government  at 
large  and  add,  you  would  say,  to  the 
efficient  working  of  the  scheme  if  the 
work  of  education— like  other  services—  j 
were  associated  with  the  broad  stream  i 
of  local  government  as  part  of  the  fime*  I 

lions  of  the  council. Yes,  we  do  say  J 

.that,.  Sir. 

6935.  But  to  what  extent  is  the  present  I 
provision  for  schools  adequate?  Are 
you  self-contained  first  for  primary, 
which  I imagine  may  be  largely  self- 
contained;  secondly  for  secondary  in 
which  I imagine  you  are  not  by  any  | 

means  self-contained. We  arc  vir-  | 

tually  self-contained  for  primary,  but  of  § 
course  for  the  other  schools  we  are  only  g 
responsible  through  the  divisional  execu-  § 
tive  to  the  Kent  Committee  as  far  as  J 
the  operation  of  those  schools  is  con*  1 
cerned,  and  so  Kent  remains  the  opera* 
tive  authority  for  the  grammar  and  I 
secondary  schools. 

6936.  Am  I right  in  thinking — this  is  j 
perhaps  a matter  of  recollection— that  jp 
the  main  .grammar  school  which  serves  | 
both  Beckenham  and  Penge  is  just  In  1 

Penge? Mr.  Bunting : The  hoys’ 

grammar  school  is  just  in  Penge. 

6937.  But  presumably  owing  to  the  ; 
different  sizes  of  the  population,  most  f 
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of  the  children  come  from  Beckenham? 
That  is  so,  Sir,  yes. 

6938.  Do  you  think  it  would  make 
any  difference  to  either  the  standard  of 
education  or  what  I might  call  the  local 
public  relations  about  education  if  you 
became  the  excepted  district  instead  of 

being  a divisional  executive? 1 think 

■the  view  of  the  council  on  that  point, 
Sir,  is  that  there  would  not  be  any 
marked  change  in  the  attitude,  except 
that  there  would  naturally  be  the 
tendency  to  regard  the  Penge  Council, 
being  an  excepted  district,  as  more 
closely  in  touch  with  the  education 
service — albeit  not  the  education 
authority,  of  course — than  is  at  present 
the  case  where  all  we  have  the  right  to 
do  is  to  nominate  certain  numbers  to 
serve  on  the  divisional  executive. 

6939.  Where  are  the  offices  of  the 

divisional  executive? In  Penge,  and 

in  point  of  fact  their  meetings  are  held 
in  the  local  Town  Hall,  which  is  an 
added  complication.  The  mere  fact  that 
it  is  such  local  knowledge  that  the 
meetings  take  place  in  the  local  Town 
Hall  leads  to  the  impression  among  local 
people  that  it  is  a local  function.  That 
is  another  reason  why  the  local  council 
in  Penge  feel  that  probably  the  district 
should  become  an  excepted  district. 

6940.  In  that  way  you  would  get  all 

the  credit? Probably  the  majority  of 

the  credit  already  lies  in  the  same  sphere 
in  as  much  as  we  have  the  right  to 
nominate  twelve  people  who  serve  on 
the  divisional  executive. 

6941.  It  is  really  a feeling  that  it 
would  bring  it  more  into  line  with  local 
government  than  any  particular  dif- 
ference it  might  make  .in  the  service? 

<1  think  that  is  so,  particularly  having 

regard  to  the  position  of  Penge 
geographically. 

6942.  Chairman-  Just  a question  on 

•this,  'Mr.  Bunting.  Beckenham  is  an 
excepted  district,  is  it  not? Yes. 

6943.  And  Penge  is  an  isolated  divi- 
sional executive? That  'is  true. 

6944.  I believe  in  Penge  itself  you 

have  three  secondary  schools? Yes. 

6945.  The  Beckenham  and  Penge 
Grammar  School  for  Boys,  the  Penge 
Secondary  School  for  Boys  and  the 

Penge  Secondary  School  for  Girls? 

That  is  correct,  the  three,  Sir. 


6946.  And  the  Beckenham  and  Penge 

Grammar  School  for  Boys — that  is 
under  the  authority,  administrative 
authority,  of  the  divisional  executive  for 
Penge? That  is  true,  Sir,  yes. 

6947.  And  from  figures  I have  here 
from  the  county,  of  the  hoys  going  to 
that  school  only  15  come  from  Penge 
and  91  from  elsewhere,  of  which  65 
come  from  the  borough  of  Beckenham, 
so  that  .that  school  is  provided  and  main- 
tained and  is  run  by  the  divisional 
executive  but  mainly  for  the  benefit  of 
children  in  an  area  which  is  an 

excepted  district? Would  you  mind 

repeating  those  figures,  Sir? 

6948.  This  is  the  annual  intake  .... 
Ah,  I am  sorry,  Sir. 

6949.  Fifteen  of  those  children  come 

this  year  from  Penge,  91  from  other 
districts,  of  which  91,  65  were  from  the 
borough  of  Beckenham. 1 am  pre- 

pared to  accept  those  figures.  Sir. 

6950.  Xhe  secondary  school  for  boys, 
there  it  is  almost  entirely  Penge  boys? 
1 should  say  almost  100  per  cent. 

6951.  When  you  come  to  the 

secondary  school  for  girls,  it  is  almost 
entirely  Penge  girls,  but  on  the  other 
hand  in  Beckenham  there  are  three 
schools— Beckenham  Grammar  School, 
Beckenham  Alexander  School  for  Boys 
and  the  Beckenham  Cambridge  Park 
Secondary  School  for  Girls,  which  have 
quite  a substantial  intake  of  children 
from  Penge. Yes. 

6952.  We  have  this  odd  situation  of 
six  schools  some  of  which  provide  for 
Penge  and  some  of  which  provide  for 
Beckenham,  the  Beckenham  providers 
being  in  Penge  to  some  extent  and  the 
Penge  providers  being  in  Beckenham 
to  some  extent;  you  have  half  under 
the  authority  of  the  excepted  district  of 
Beckenham  and  half  of  them  under  the 
district  organisation  of  the  committee  for 
Penge.  That  is  rather  an  odd  situation 
on  the  face  of  it.  It  is  not  a situation 
you  could  invent  if  you  were  starting 

from  scratch. 1 think  we  would  aU 

try  to  obviate  such  things,  and  althougn 
it  may  seem  a little  odd,  I do  not  say 
it  is  unique  in  the  country  as  a whole. 
You  do  get  this  overlapping  of  catch- 
ment areas  from  one  to  another. 

6953.  I am  relating  this  to  your 
thought  that  if  you  had  the  Penge  area 
as  an  excepted  district  you  would  get 
really  the  parents  who  send  their  children 
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to  the  schools  interested  in  the  operation 
of  the  schools  more  than  they  are  today. 
But  when  you  have  this  large  overlap 
also  that  argument  seems  to  me  to  be 

somewhat  diminished. The  point  of 

view  of  seeking  the  creation  of  an 
excepted  district  in  spite  of  its  low 
population  is  of  course  on  the  premise 
again  of  continuing  as  a separate  local 
government  entity.  With  that  thought  in 
mind  and  in  analysing  that  position 
there  are  two  alternatives,  bearing  in 
mind  the  geographical  position  being 
separated  from  the  rest  of  Kent  by 
Beckenham — first  to  carry  on  as  we 
are  under  the  separate  divisional  office, 
and  secondly  to  be  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  and  to  be  created  an  ex- 
cepted district,  and  we  do  feel  the  proper 
approach  to  that  is  to  be  treated  as  an 
exception  and  become  an  excepted 
district. 

6954.  The  primary  object  is  to  main- 
tain Penge  a separate  independent 
authority  much  of  its  present  size,  and 
the  division  of  functions  and  any  pos- 
sible transfer  of  functions  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  that  major  objec- 
tive. That  is  really  what  it  comes  to? 

That  is  right.  Penge  have  said  they 

think  the  proper  form  of  local  govern- 


ment is  the  two4ier  system,  and  in  that 
pattern  Penge  should  remain  as  an  entity. 
Penge  are  fully  aware  of— shall  I call  it 
— the  difficulty  of  population,  and  having 
regard  to  that  position  they  perhaps 
would  not  seek  to  have  so  many  powers 
conferred  upon  them  directly  or  exer- 
cised by  them  under  delegation  as  they 
would  if  they  were  85,000  instead  of 
25,000. 

6955.  Do  not  give  Penge  any  powers 
which  would  risk  their  having  to 
increase  their  population  by  an  amal- 
gamation in  order  to  carry  them  out? 

1 would  not  accept  that  in  those 

words,  Sir. 

6956.  It  is  one  possible  inference. — — 
It  is  an  inference,  but  it  is,  a wrong 
inference. 

6957.  Chairman : I think  it  only  re- 

mains for  me  to  thank  you  once  more 
for  coming,  and  also  for  answering  the 
questions  we  put  to  you  very  frankly,  I 
think,  this  afternoon,  and  very  helpfully 
to  us.  It  has  been  of  assistance  to  us 
and  we  are  very  grateful  to  you.  I 
think  that  really  completes  our  pro- 
ceedings.  Councillor  Stander:  Thank 

you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 


{The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 

THIRTIETH  DAY 


Thursday,  9th  July,  1959 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Alderman  E.  V.  Mills  Councillor  D.  M.  Hall 

Alderman  R.  W.  Rule  Mr.  Gerald  Bishop 

Alderman  Commander  D.  S.  E.  Thompson  Mr.  J.  L.  Hampshire 
Alderman  Sir  William  Wigham  Richardson  Mr.  John  Haynes 
Alderman  Sir  Leslie  Doubleday  Mr.  H.  Bowdler 

Alderman  B.  J.  Pearson  Mr.  J.  W.  R.  Adams 

Alderman  Miss  M.  M.  C.  Burrows  Dr.  A.  Elliott 

Alderman  L.  V.  Homewood  Miss  D.  E.  Harvie 

Councillor.  E.  Furness 

on  behalf  of  Kent  County  Council 


Called  and  Examined 


(>958.  Chairman : I think  you  are 

familiar  with  the  procedure  we  usually 
adopt.  Our  usual  practice  is  to  invite 
the  authority  who  is  with  us  in  their  own 
way,  and  using  such  persons  as  they 
wish,  to  put  before  us  supplementary 
oral  evidence.  When  you  have  done 
that  we  usually  get  round  to  asking  some 
questions.  I gather  today,  Alderman 
Mills,  you  would  like  to  put  in  some 
written  statements  which  can  be  read 
into  the  shorthand  notes  and  that,  taking 
each  main  function  separately,  you 
would  like  your  colleagues  to  speak 
to  the  particular  work  with  which  he  is 

most  directly  concerned. Mr. 

Bishop : With  regard  to  the  statements, 
they  were  put  in  a week  ago  ; there  are 
no  further  statements  to  be  put  in. 

(5959.  I have  read  the  reports,  but 
you  do  want  them  to  be  read  into  the 
32352 


transcript  as  though  they  have  been 
made  today? Yes,  and  taken  as  read. 

(The  following  is  the  statement  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Kent  County  Coun- 
cil, Alderman  E.  V.  Mills.) 

There  are  a few  general  comments  the 
County  Council  might  helpfully  make 
first  as  to  the  Kent  Local  Authority 
evidence,  and  then  on  the  paragraphs 
as  they  are  numbered  in  its  own 
evidence. 

Evidence  of  Kent  Local  Authorities 

1.  Broadly  this  is  directed  to  securing 
greater  participation  in  County  Council 
activities  yet  preserving  local  autonomy 
of  each  as  a separate  _ authority.  The 
means  suggested  are  varied,  ranging  from 
County  Borough  or  all-purpose  status,  a 
Joint  Board  or  delegation  : yet  they  all 
A 2 
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come  to  the  same.  Each  Local  Autho- 
rity has  introduced  a great  deal  of  detail. 
We  are  not  joining  issue  with  them  on 
this  but  we  do  not  accept  all  that  is 
said. 

It  is  pleasing,  however,  to  note  that  all 
wish  to  retain  their  identity  within  Kent. 


tested  and  as  we  say  in  paragiapu  » 
of  the  Evidence,  the  North-West  Kent .[ 
Members  get  good  representation  on 
the  County  Committees  and  provide  the  | 
Chairmen  of  several  Committees  andf 
Sub-Committees.  The  Chairman  of  the  f 
Council  and  five  of  the  twenty-six  Alder* 1 
men  come  from  North-West  Kent, 


Kent  wishes  to  retain  the  North-West 

Area  (paragraphs  I and  - of 

Evidence) 

2.  It  is  significant  that  out  of  the 
Evidence  submitted  to  the  Commission 
by  the  London  County  Council,  the 
Borne  Counties,  and  virtually  all  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs  and  the 
Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  outside 
London  there  is  no  suggestion  for  any 
radical  change.  Even  the  County 
Borough  cases  are  individual  claims  lor 
full  local  autonomy  and  not  directed 
to  a recasting  of  Greater  London  Gov- 
ernment as  a whole. 

It  is  also  significant  that  none  of 
the  Memoranda  submitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Departments  is  directed  to  any 
major  change  in  the  general  structure 
of  local  government  in  Greater  London. 

3.  Tn  the  absence,  then,  of  a reasoned 
case  for  major  change  and  after  re- 
viewing the  Local  Authority  Evidence, 
and  notably  that  from  North-West.  Kent, 
Kent  still  feels  that  everything  points 
to  the  desirability  of  retaining  the 
County  as  it  is. 

We  find  ourselves  generally  in  accord 
with  the  Evidence  of  the  County  Coun- 
cils Association. 

4 The  figures  of  population  and  rate- 
able value  in  paragraph  2 are  only  quite 
slightly  altered  in  detail  since  the  docu- 
ment was  printed.  The  changes  are  not 
material  enough  to  affect  anyone’s  views. 

The  present  position  of  North-West  Kent 
within  the  County  (paragraph  3 ot 
Evidence) 

5,  We  have  not  found  Maidstone  to 
be  ton  remote  from  North-West  Kent. 
The  County  Town  is  well  served  by  the 
lines  from  Victoria  and  Charing  Cross 
through  North-West  Kent.  By  road, 
the  A.2  through  Bexley  and  Hartford, 
and  the  A.20  through  Sidcup  are  direct 
links. 

6 There  is  no  shortage  of  candidates 
for  the  County  Council.  Indeed  figures 
already  given  to  the  Commission  show 
that  elections  are  relatively  keenly  con- 


Arcns  and  Status— some  altcrnalh© 
(paragraph  4 of  Evidence) 


(A)  A new  superstructure’. 

7.  The  Commission  has  asked  why 
is  that  as  the  built-up  area  of  a hundns 
years  ago  was  taken  as  the  unit  fe 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  ag- 
in the  1890s  for  the  London  Counts 
Council,  why  should  not  the  preseffi 
built-up  area  be  taken  _ as  a new  unit. 
To  this  we  say  there  is  no  true  con 
parison.  The  outer  development  t 
largely  less  dense,  and  is  suburban  ot 
veloprnent  around  older  villages,  th- 
ere substantial  gaps  around  or  altstf 
the  Kent /London  border  :—-Lcj*ue» 
Abbey,  Abbey  Wood  and  Bostall  W©©* 
(Woolwich-Erith) : Shooters  Hill  Go* 
Course,  Oxtcd  Woods.  Avery  Hill,  at 
(Woolwich,  Bexley,  Sidcup) : Bkbffi 

Palace  and  Golf  Course,  open  usS- 
along  A.20,  Grove  Park,  etc.  (WoolwM.  ; 
Mottinghnni) : Elmstead  Woods.  Suas-s 
ridee  Park  Golf  Course.  Beckett© 


Golf  Course,  Crystal  Palace  grotto*  : 
•ark  and  Golf  < ours : 


Dulwich  Puli'  - — „ — T-, 

(Lewisham.  Camberwell,  Bromte 
Beckenham).  There  is  a large  redevelop- 
ment problem  in  the  older  urea*  of 
London.  The  redevelopment  stupe  hr 
not  reallv  been  reached  in  the  out©, 
areas.  The  services  to  be  dealt  *tC 
100  years  ago  in  London  were  _ LtrstV 
connected  with  building  and  saitit  .lion 
in  the  present  age  local  government  > 
includes  the  new  social  etc.  services  fa 
persons. 

The  London  County  Council,  las.'; 
has  stressed  its  good  relationship  wffij 
us  and  the  other  Counties  and  did  iwT. 
wish  to  be  drawn  into  tlisctiMi'-r 
whether,  from  the  experience  of  the 
tier  system,  the  London  County  t tniiv 
system  should  be  applied  to  (he  ©She 
purls  of  what  is  called  the  Metropolian 
area. 


There  may  be  an  answer  in  the  differ- 
ent facts  of  London— -its  historical  co- 
hesion as  a local  government  unit,  lb 
date  and  pattern  of  building  and  drain 
age  development  etc.  The  l..ondo! 
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County  Council  did  point  out  that 
London  has  special  features  in  being  the 
Capital — as  a close  built-up  area  it  has 
more  common  problems  than  the  more 
scattered  areas— and  there  is  a prob- 
lem of  finance  arising  from  the  diversity 
of  types  of  localities,  in  the  County  of 
London. 

A King  of  County  Boroughs  (paragraph 
4 (B)  of  Evidence) 

8.  We  have  been  interested  in  the 
questions  put  to  some  Local  Authorities 
as  to  whether  London  does  differ  from 
other  Conurbations,  all  of  which  have 
their  cluster  of  County  Boroughs.  Our 
view  about  this  is  that  first,  the  Govern- 
ment, after  its  own  independent  examina- 
tion, has  clearly  said  that  Greater 
London  is  different.  It  is  rather  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  Registrar  General 
in  the  Census  1951  “Report  on  Greater 
London  and  Five  Other  Conurbations” 
sets  out,  in  relation  to  each,  his  own 
views  as  to  the  character  of  each  Conur- 
bation and  the  main  divisions  of  each. 
In  relation  to  Greater  London  he  points 
out  that  at  least  one  part  of  it  is  unique 
as  the  Metropolitan  centre  of  Commerce, 
Finance  and  Government,  the  head- 
quarters of  many  national  and  inter- 
national organisations  and  businesses, 
contains  cultural  centres  and  the  prin- 
cipal shopping  and  entertainment  areas. 
Generally  on  Conurbations  (Ch.  2 page 
XXIII)  the  Registrar  General  says  when 
talking  about  the  “ Principles  of  Defini- 
tions ” (foot  of  page  XIV)  “ No  two 
Conurbations  are  quite  alike  either  in 
originating  influences,  geography  or 
local  government  structure.  There  are 
general  similarities,  but  each  must  be 
studied  for  itself.  The  definitions  finally 
agreed  for  each  represent  the  sum  of 
informed  local  opinion  rather  than  the 
expression  of  uniform  rules  ”. 

Generally  we  adopt  the  evidence  of 
the  County  Councils  Association  in 
opposing  the  creation  of  a Series  of 
County  Boroughs. 

The  County  Borough  claimants  con- 
ceded that  joint  arrangements  would  be 
necessary  for  such  services  as 
Ambulances,  Fire  and  Technical 
Colleges.  A variety  of  means  of  obtain- 
ing this  have  been  suggested  ranging 
from  informal  consultation  on  specific 
issues  to  creation  of  ad  hoc  statutory 
bodies.  As  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission pointed  out  to  the  Association 


of  Municipal  Corporations  this  neces- 
sity for  joint  consultation  or  joint 
arrangements  seems  inevitably  to  move 
to  the  need  for  a .top-tier  authority 
in  any  event.  We  can  therefore  ask,  why 
substitute  the  new  unknown  top-tier 
authority  for  the  known  and  effective 
County  Councils  which  have  the  merit 
of  being  directly  elected. 

The  very  fact  that  the  County 
Borough  claimants  concede  necessity  for 
joint  arrangements  seems  .to  us  to  indi- 
cate that  those  County  Boroughs  would 
not  be  effective  all-purpose  units. 

The  creation  of  a ring  of  County 
Boroughs  would  mean  that  North-West 
Kent  would  be  split  into  3 or  4 areas 
whilst  Metropolitan  Essex  and  Surrey 
would  have  a number  of  new  authorities. 
Areas  having  no  common  interests 
would  be  forced  to  amalgamate  and  long 
term  planning  would  be  hampered  by 
the  substitution  of  a number  of  small 
units. 

What  is  certain  is  that  the  Kent  Local 
authorities — just  indeed  as  do  those  of 
the  other  Counties — do  not  present  any 
common  pattern  for  the  future,  in  the 
proposals  they  make. 

Beckenham  (pop.  75,440)  and  Bexley 
(pop.  90,020)  desire  County  Borough 
status  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  other  areas,  Beckenham  with 
Penge,  and  Erith  with  Crayford,  Bromley 
— apparently  alone  amongst  the  Metro- 
politan authorities — makes  novel  pro- 
posals and  favours  a series  of  Joint 
Boards  for  certain  first-tier  services  such 
as  Further  Education,  Ambulances  and 
Fire.  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  (pop. 
87,790)  the  County  Council  is  glad  to 
note  favours  the  system  of  full  delega- 
tion— and  to  this  reference  is  made  later 
on. 

The  Creation  of  New  Counties 

(Paragraph  4 (C)  and  (D)  of 

Evidence) 

9.  As  to  whether  there  should  be  a 
separate  County  created  for  North- 
West  Kent,  we  have  discounted  this  in 
paragraph  4 ( d ) of  our  Evidence  and 
what  we  say  is  applicable  whether  or 
not  a part  of  the  existing  London 
County  Council  area  should  form  part 
of  such  a new  artificial  County.  None 
of  the  other  Home  Counties  has  asked 
for  it  and  if  the  point  has  come  into 
the  mind  of  any  Authorities  when  the 
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Commission  has  put  the  question  to 
them  nobody  has  seemed  very  much  to 
like  the  idea.  The  S.W.  Essex  Authori- 
ties thought  it  should  be  that  the  Council 
of  such  a County  should  be  indirectly 
appointed  by  the  Boroughs  themselves. 
We  are  opposed  to  this  in  principle  just 
as  we  are  opposed  to  the  somewhat 
similar  Bromley  idea.  Only  one  of  the 
many  groups  of  authorities  put  the  idea 
of  a select  top-tier  body  for  limited 
functions  to  the  1923  Royal  Commis- 
sion but  nothing  came  of  it  and  it  did 
not  merit  attention  in  the  report  or  its 
many  reservations. 

Local  Administration 

(Paragraph  6 of  Evidence) 

10.  The  general  desire  of  the  districts 
to  retain  their  identity  as  local  govern- 
ment units  has  the  sympathy  and  under- 
standing of  the  County  Council.  For 
their  own  services  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  each  can  continue  to  func- 
tion effectively  and  conveniently.  In- 
deed there  is  virtually  no  suggestion  to 
the  contrary. 

The  problem  of  continued  identity 
becomes  only  real  when  considered^  in 
the  light-  of  the  claim  of  the  Districts 
to  participate  in  the  administration  of 
County  functions.  This  is  dealt  with 
generally  in  paragraph  7 of  the  evidence 
and,  more  specifically  in  relation  to 
Education  and  Health  in  paragraphs  8 
and  9.  These  considerations  apart,  the 
County  Council,  on  the  right  of  con- 
tinued identity  of  the  Districts,  would 
say  that  each  could  so  continue.  The 
union  of  any  for  County  Borough  status 
is  opposed.  We  do  not  advocate  the 
union  of  any  as  non-county  Boroughs, 
but  if  any,  such  as  Erith  or  Crayford, 
were  to  propose  union  with  neighbours 
so  as  to  share  in  delegation  of  Educa- 
tion or  Health,  the  County  would  not 
oppose  it.  Penge,  although  small,  has 
a good  record  of  administration ; it  is 
able  to  make  out  a case  for  continued 
existence  notably  on  grounds  of  local 
interest  in  local  housing  and  other 
developments. 

Delegation  Policy 

(Paragraph  7 of  Evidence) 

11.  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  7 
of  our  evidence  virtually  expresses  the 
County  Council’s  whole  attitude.  It  is 
that  “ the  policy  of  extending  the  fullest 
practicable  delegation  continues  to  be 
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the  policy  of  the  County  Council  All 
we  need  say  at  the  moment  is  that  con- 
sideration of  reports  and  White  Papers 
has  been  given  at  Member  level  as,  too, 
have  been  the  negotiations  with  the  Kent 
Local  Authorities,  and  that,  as  one  out- 
come, the  Kent  local  authority  Associa- 
tions recognised  that,  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  law,  the  County  Council 
has  adopted  a reasonably  generous 
policy  of  delegation. 

12.  We  also  had  separate  Conferences 
with  the  North-West  authorities.  Only 
one  specific  set  of  new  suggestions  was, 
however,  received,  namely  from  Chislc- 
hurst  and  Sidcup  Urban  Council.  That 
Council  expressed  the  opinion  that,  in 
general,  the  Government's  proposals  for 
greater  autonomy  for  Authorities  of  over 
60,000  population,  as  outlined  in  the 
White  Paper  of  May,  1057,  and  since 
modified  front  time  to  time,  form  a rea- 
sonable basis  which  should  be  applied  to 
this  Council. 

The  County  Council  welcomed  these 
proposals  and  commends  them  to  the 
Commission,  particularly  if,  on  the  basis 
of  this  Stateyiient,  they  can  be  applied  as 
a pattern  for  North-West  Kent. 

13.  We  agree  with  Essex  that  the  two* 
tier  system  of  local  government  provides 
a system  of  checks  and  balances.  Indeed, 
delegation  is  to  be  preferred  to  confer- 
ment for  this  very  reason.  We  have  the 
County  as  the  delegating  authority  to 
ensure  that  the  standards  are  kept  up  in 
the  Borough  or  District.  We  have  the 
Borough  or  District  indicating  the  local 
needs  and  providing  a stimulus  to  the 
County.  We  have  the  local  members 
and  officers  who  see  the  immediate  local 
problems  and  the  County  Members  and 
Officers  who  bring  the  .broader  experi- 
ence, and  there  is,  of  course,  always  the 
wider  basis  of  County  specialist  staffs 
and  the  spread  of  the  rate  burden  as  a 
form  of  equaliser  over  the  whole  of  the 
mixed  area. 

14.  We  have  noted  that  one  main  -point 
that  has  come  to  the  fore  from  the.  Local 
Authority  evidence  is  that  the  Boroughs 
and  Urban  Districts  wish  to  retain  their 
identity  and  at  the  same  time  have  a 
greater  say  in  the  administration  of 
County  Services,  particularly  Education 
and  Health. 

This  is  the  experience  not  only  of 
Kent  but  also  in  other  Home  Counties. 
We  think  our  proposals  would  meet  that 
wish. 
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There  is  not  a great  criticism  of  the  way- 
in  which  the  County  Council  administers 
these  services  but  the  Boroughs  and 
Urban  Districts,  even  in  their  aspirations 
towards.  County  Borough  status  seem  to 
be  striving  for  their  “ right  ” as  County 
District  Councils  to  have  a say  in  those 
County  services. 

The  impression  received  too,  from  the 
Evidence  of  the  Government  Depart- 
ments is  that,  in  principle,  the  general 
pattern  of  administration  of  the  major 
services  is  sound. 

6960.  Alderman  Mills,  do  you  wish  to 
make  any  additional  statement  before  we 

get  down  to  questioning. Alderman 

Mills : Yes.  I think  I ought  to  make 
some  preliminary  remarks,  although,  as 
you  have  heard,  we  have  put  in  written 
supplementary  statements  dealing  to  a 
certain  extent  with  the  evidence  already 
given  before  you  from  other  authorities 
in  the  area,  and  therefore  I do  not 
propose  to  give  you  a long  detailed  state-, 
ment  this  morning.  May  I introduce  the 
members  who  are  here.  You  have  heard 
that  my  name  is  (Mills,  I am  the  Chair- 
man. On  my  right  is  Mr.  Bishop,  the 
Clerk  to  the  Council,  Commander 
Thompson,  Chairman  of  the  Education 
Committee  ; Mr.  Haynes,  Education  Offi- 
cer ; Sir  William  Wigham  Richardson, 
Chairman  of  the  Planning  Committee ; 
Mr.  Adaims,  Planning  Officer.  On  my  left 
is  Alderman  Rule,  vice-chairman  of  the 
council,  who  was  for  some  time  chair- 
man of  the  Health  Committee  and  will, 
with  your  permission,  deal  with  health 
matters  on  our  behalf ; Dr.  Elliott, 
County  .Medical  Officer,  and  Alderman 
Pearson,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee ; Mr.  Hampshire,  County  Trea- 
surer ; Sir  Leslie  Doubleday,  chairman  of 
the  Roads  Committee  ; Mr.  Rowdier, 
County  Surveyor.  There  are  two  or 
three  members  in  the  second  row  I think 
I should  mention ; Alderman  Miss 
Burrows,  chairman  of  the  Children’s 
Committee,  and  Miss  Harvie,  the  Chil- 
dren’s Officer..  There  are  also  two  mem- 
bers representing  the  political  parties  on 
the  council ; there  is  Councillor  Hall 
representing  the  Conservative  Party,  and 
Councillor  Furness  representing  the 
Labour  Party.  Alderman  Homewood  is 
the  present  chairman  of  the  Health 
Committee,  and  he  will  be  available  if 
required. 

Now  the  members  I have  just  intro- 
duced do  not  represent  any  part  of  the 
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areas  of  the  county  with  which  you  are 
concerned.  I happen  to  be  the  only  one 
who  is,  and  my  colleagues  have  asked  'me 
to  tell  you  a little  bit  about  my  own  ex- 
perience. I hope  you  will  not  think  it 
very  egotistical  on  my  part  if  I tell  you 
some  of  the  things  I have  done  in  the 
area.  I have  lived  in  the  part  of  Sidcup 
which  was  originally  part  of  Chislehurst 
for  45  years,  and  I was  for  13  years  a 
member  of  the  old  Chislehurst  Council 
and  its  chairman  for  four  years.  I was 
largely  concerned  with  the  formation  of 
the  combined  district  in  1 934.  -I  was  then 
chairman  of  the  combined  district  for 
four  years  and  still  am  a member  of  it 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Highways  Com- 
mittee. My  experience  is  not  confined 
t0'  GhMehurst  and  Sidcup,  because  ever 
since  the  Education  Act  of  1944  came 
into  force  I became  chairman  of . the 
Divisional  Executive  for  the  combined 
area  of  Chislehurst,  Sidcup  and  Orping- 
ton, and  I still  hold  -that  position.  I also 
hold  other  offices  which  cover  an  even 
larger  area.  I am  chairman  of  the  Magi- 
strates’ Court  at  Bromley  which  covers 
Beckenham,  Bromley,  Sidcup,  Chisle- 
hurst and  Orpington,  and  chairman  of 
the  Valuation  Committee  for  West  Kent 
which  covers,  in  addition  to  those  areas, 
Bexley,  Crayford,  Dartford  and  Dartford 
Rural.  I think  I may  claim  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  whole  area  with 
which  you  are  concerned,  and  I shall  do 
my  best  to  answer  any  questions. 

I would  like  to  say  a few  words  about 
how  the  matter  now  strikes  us.  We  have 
considered  the  question  very  carefully, 
not  only  when  we  sent  in  the  original 
written  evidence,  but  since  having  heard 
the  various  local  authorities’  evidence, 
and  we  still  feel  that  no  case  really  can 
be  made  for  taking  that  part  of  the 
county  away  from  Kent.  It  is  said,  of 
course,  that  everybody  who  lives  in 
Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  goes  to  London 
to  work.  That  is  not  quite  true ; there  is 
quite  a lot  of  industrial  development  in 
the  area  which  employs  local  people ; 
but  to  a large  extent  they  do  ; and  in 
other  places  in  the  oounty,  the  same 
proportion  go  to  London.  I do  not  think 
the  fact  that  a man  goes  to  London  to 
work  means  that  he  ceases  to  associate 
himself  with  where  he  lives  at  all.  My 
experience  is  that,  so  far  as  amusements 
and  recreation  are  concerned,  everybody 
in  this  part  of  the  area  associates  himself 
with  the  county  beyond.  I think  it  is 
relevant  to>  mention  that  the  Kent  County 
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Tennis  Championships  are  held  at 
Beckenham.  Everybody  in  the  area 
takes  an  interest  in  the  Kent  County 
Cricket  Team,  and  that  applies  not  only 
to  sports,  but  other  recreations  as  well. 
For  example,  I belong  to  the  Philatelic 
Society ; that  is  associated  with  other 
societies  in  Kent  and  there  are  frequent 
visits  paid  by  members  to  other  towns  in 
Kent.  For  these  reasons  the  whole  of 
this  area  is  really  well  associated  with 
Kent  and  would  be  very  sorry  to  be  de- 
prived of  that  association. 

If  you  walk  round  the  area,  as  no 
doubt  you  have,  you  would  find  there 
is  quite  a distinction  between  the  old  de- 
velopment in  the  existing  London  area 
and  the  comparatively  modern  develop- 
ment in  the  parts  which  we  represent.  I 
think  myself  it  has  been  largely  due  to 
the  institution  of  town  planning — not 
only  under  the  present  Act  but  the  pre- 
vious Act.  I have  often  said  to  the 
people  who  say  that  town  planning  has 
done  nothing — when  you  come  to  Sidcup 
in  the  train  look  out  of  the  window  at 
Hither  Green ; and  then  look  out  of  the 
window  again  when  you  get  to  Sidcup 
and  see  what  planning  has  done,  for  at 
Sidcup  you  have  a very  different  state  of 
affairs.  That  is  an  example  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  sort  of  area  which 
we  represent  and  the  areas  far  into 
London. 

There  have  been  suggestions  that  it 
might  be  more  convenient  for  local  gov- 
ernment if  there  were  a new  county 
formed  covering  this  and  possibly  other 
adjoining  areas.  We  do  not  feel  really 
that  any  case  has  been  made  for  that. 
One  particular  point  in  that  connection 
is  that  road  and  rail  transport  are  dif- 
ficult. For  instance,  if  the  centre  is 
established  at  Bromley,  you  cannot  get 
from  Sidcup  to  Bromley  without  a 
change  of  bus,  and  to  get  from  Erith  or 
Bexley  to  Bromley  is  quite  a difficult 
journey.  It  is  just  as  difficult  to  go  from 
Erith  to  Bromley  as  it  is  to  go  from  Erith 
to  Maidstone,  and  it  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  organise  a county  depending  on 
a cross  area  of  that  kind.  Therefore  we 
do  not  support  that  idea. 

Most  of  the  local  authorities  seem  to 
be  anxious  to  have,  if  they  can,  a series 
of  county  boroughs,  and  you  have  heard 
a good  deal  of  evidence  about  how  much 
better  services  could  be  organised  if  they 
were  separate  county  boroughs.  But 
there  are  in  fact  no  separate  districts 


which  we  think  we  would  consider  large 
enough  to  be  county  boroughs,  and  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
there  seems  to  be  no  wish  among  any  of 
them  to  join  each  other  so  as  to  institute 
such  areas.  In  that  connection  it  is 
worth  while  remembering  that  these  areas 
are  all  scattered.  Beckenham,  for 
example  and  West  Wickham : West 

Wickham  is  still  quite  a separate  place, 
Bromley  takes  in  Hayes  and  Keston,  but 
they  would  not  regard  themselves  as  part 
of  Bromley  even  to-day.  In  my  own 
area  there  are  still  some  people 
who  'think  there  is  no  association 
heitiween  Chisldhurst  and  Sidcup.  It 
is  difficult  to  find  an  area  where 
you  could  say  that  is  the  centre 
from  which  the  county  borough 
could  properly  operate.  We  feel  there  is 
really  no  case  for  establishing  a series 
of  county  boroughs  around  the  fringe 
of  London  in  the  way  some  people  have 
suggested.  The  idea  of  having  a county 
borough  is  really  fo.stered  by  the  wish  of 
the  local  authority  to  have  more  powers 
for  themselves.  We  realise  the  desire  of 
local  people  to  be  more  concerned  in  the 
county  services.  We  feel  our  system  of 
area  committees,  and  so  on,  meets  that 
desire.  I know  it  is  said,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  health  services,  that 
it  does  not.  Of  course  we  are  faced 
with  the  decision  in  the  recent  Act  of 
Parliament  applying  to  areas  outside  this 
area,  that  a district  of  60,000  popula- 
tion should  be  entitled  to  have  these 
services  delegated  to  them.  If  the 
Commission  feel  that  that  is  the  course 
which  should  be  adopted  with  regard  to 
education  and  health,  we  could  not  feel 
we  could  vigorously  oppose  it.  At  the 
same  .time  we  do  feel,  particularly  in 
regard  to  education,  that  the  existing 
areas  of  the  divisional  executive,  and  so 
on,  form  a better  base  for  the  organisa- 
tion of  education  in  that  area  than 
smaller  areas  would  do.  We  feel  they 
would  lead  to  a poorer  type  of  staff 
being  employed  in  small  areas,  and  diffi- 
culties would  arise  with  regard  to  inter- 
change of  pupils,  particularly  in  regard 
to  further  education. 

It  is  said  that  the  present  system  does 
not  provide  sufficient  interest  for  local 
councils  and  .it  makes  it  difficult  to 
secure  suitable  people  to  become  county 
councillors.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
I cannot  really  say,  because  some  people 
would  like  more  to  do,  and  others  have 
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plenty  -to  do  already,  for  example  in 
regard  to  housing.  One  has  to  remem- 
ber what  a big  part  housing  plays  in  a 
small  local  government  area,  and  that  it 
takes  up  much  of  the  time  which  mem- 
bers spend  on  council  work.  But  with 
•regard  to  membership  of  the  county 
council,  -X  do  not  think  we  could  say 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  mem- 
bers for  this  part  of  the  district.  We 
have  always  been  well  represented  there, 
and  if  there  is  a difficulty  or  lack  of 
association  between  the  county  council 
and  the  district  council  it  is,  in  my  view, 
■largely  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  district 
council  itself.  My  own  council  has  con- 
tinuously, from  1934  when  the  districts 
were  re-established,  had  representatives 
of  the  district  council  as  members  of  the 
county  council — I am  one  myself,  and 
there  are  still  others.  Take  Bromley, 
.they  have  always  been  rather  antagonis- 
tic to  the  county  council  in  various  ways, 
and  they  do  not  encourage  members  of 
their  council  to  go  on  to  the  county 
council.  Therefore  the  .members  who 
represent  Bromley  are  people  who  have 
never  been  on  the  county  council.  It 
does  not  follow  they  are  no.t  good  coun- 
cillors and  do  not  do  their  work  well ; 
but  there  can  be  more  association 
between  the  .district  and  the  county  if 
one  or  two  members  belong  to  both,  and 
that  is  what  you  find  has  happened  over 
the  years  in  most  of  the  districts. 

I hope  we  shall  have  satisfied  you 
eventually  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
can  >be  done  which  would  cause  a very 
big  change  in  the  organisation  of  this 
district.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  meet 
any  reasonable  suggestion  with  regard  to 
greater  participation  of  the  local 
councils  in  the  county  council’s  work, 
but  we  hope  you  will  not  find  that  Kent 
should  lose  this  very  loyal  and  import- 
ant part  of  their  area. 

•Might  .1  suggest  that,  if  you  allow,  I 
will  endeavour  to  answer  such  particu- 
lar questions  as  you  feel  suitable  to  put 
to  me,  and  I would  then  ask  the  various 
chairmen  to  deal  with  the  more  detailed 
aspects.  There  is  one  other  request  I 
ask  to  make,  and  .that  is  whether  you 
could  possibly  see  your  way  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  roads  at  an  early  stage, 
because  Sir  Leslie  Doubleday  has 
another  engagement. 

6961.  Yes,  as  soon  as  we  have  put 
any  points  we  wish  o.n  the  general  situ- 
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ation,  df  it  suits  all  your  colleagues  we 
will  take  traffic  next.  I have  only  one 
general  question  to  .put,  and  as  it  is  on 
a procedural  point  I think  I might  put 
it  to  the  County  Clerk.  Would  you  look 
at  paragraph  11  of  the  general  statement 
which  you  have  just  agreed  should  be 
read  into  .the  shorthand  note.  That  reads 
this  way : 

“ The  last  sentence  of  .paragraph  7 of 
our  evidence  virtually  expresses  the 
county  council’s  whole  attitude.  It  is 
that  * the  policy  of  extending  the 
fullest  practicable  delegation  continues 
to  be  .the  .policy  of  the  county  coun- 
cil ’.  All  we  need  say  at  the  moment 
is  that  consideration  of  reports  and 
White  Papers  has  been  given  at  mem- 
ber level  as,  too,  have  been  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  Kent  local  autho- 
rities, and  that,  as  one  outcome,  the- 
Kent  local  authority  associations 
recognised  that,  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  law,  the  county  council 
has  adopted  a reasonably  generous 
policy  of  delegation  ”, 

I think  that  does  sum  up  the  general 
attitude  of  the  county — namely,  that 
delegation  properly  handled  on  both 
sides  does  provide  a suitable  instrument 
of  government  for  matters  which  have 
bo.th  a wider  and  a narrower  aspect — 
the  narrower  aspect  dealt  with  by  the 
person  to  whom  the  powers  are  dele- 
gated, and  the  overall  questions  of  policy 
and  finance  are  taken  by  the  county  as 
the  statutory  authority.  Am  I to  under- 
stand from  this  paragraph  that  you  are 
of  the  opinion  that  you  have  already 
achieved — to  use  your  own  words — the 
fullest  practicable  delegation,  or  do  you 
think  there  is  anything  further  to  go  for? 

Mr.  Bishop : It  depends  on  the 

meaning  of  the  word  practicable.  What 
we  had  in  mind  in  using  the  word  prac- 
ticable was  what  is  allowed  under  the 
present  legislation.  I do  not  say  we  want 
to  limit  ourselves  entirely  to  what  is  at 
present  allowed,  but  that  is  all  we  can  do 
at  present. 

6962.  You  have  gone  straight  to  the- 
point  on  which  I wanted  to  find  out  what 
your  view  was.  You  are  not  really  sug- 
gesting here  that  there  might  not  be  a 
case  for  amending  the  legislation  so  that 
certain  powers  were  in  fact  conferred' 
upon  the  county  districts  rather  than 

upon  the  county? Alderman  Mills: 

When  you  raise  the  question  of  confer- 
ment as  distinct  from  delegation,,  that 
A A 
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does  raise  a new  question.  I do  not  think 
I could  say  my  council  would  necessarily 
support  conferment  in  a case  where  they 
would  support  delegation.  As  I under- 
stand the  meaning  of  conferment,  the 
whole  responsibility,  including  financial 
responsibility  for  the  service  would  be 
placed  on  the  district  council  and  no 
responsibility  of  any  kind  would  remain 
with  the  county  council.  I do  not  think 
we  would  support  that  idea. 

6963.  Does  that  mean  you  think  not 
only  have  you  gone  as  far  as  practicable 
in  extending  the  policy  of  delegation 
under  the  existing  law,  but  you  think  it 
would  be  unwise  to  amend  the  existing 
law  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  go 

further? -Not  unwise  to  include  other 

forms  of  delegation,  but  unwise  to  con- 
fer absolute  powers  on  the  district 
councils. 

6964.  What  further  powers  do  you 
think  could  or  should  be  delegated  if 
statutory  permission  were  allowed? — — 

I think  it  is  more  a question  of  extend- 
ing the  delegation  dn  the  particular  sub- 
ject; and  that  might  be  more  conven- 
iently dealt  with  by  the  chairmen  when 
they  are  dealing  with  their  own  subjects. 

I do  not  put  forward  any  general  views 
on  that.  I do  not  think  we  contemplate 
really  delegating  services  entirely  outside 
what  are  at  present  delegated.  It  is 
rather  a question  of  extending  the  powers 
of  delegation  in  those  circumstances. 

6965.  Is  there  any  statutory  provision 
which  prevents  you  going  further  in  the 

matter  of  delegation  today? Mr. 

Bishop : Yes,  I think  it  has  been  agreed, 
at  all  events  by  the  iBorough  and  Urban 
District  Councils  Association  for  Kent, 
that  the  county  council  had  given  the 
full  delegation  which  today  it  can  do  in 
law,  .and  therefore  the  question  of  giving 
further  delegation  does  not  arise  unless 
there  is  a new  law,  and  the  county  coun- 
cil has  taken  the  view  that  there  will  be  a 
new  law  as  a consequence  of  any  recom- 
mendations which  the  Royal  Commission 
make. — Alderman  Mills:  Might  I add, 

I think  there  is  a distinction  between 
delegation  to  a district  council  and  dele- 
gation dn  the  form  of  area  sub-commit- 
tees • and  I understand  from  the  chair- 
man* of  the  Health  Committee  there  as 
no  power  today  to  delegate  health 
services  to  a district  council.  _We  have 
delegated  services  to  a certain  extent 
to  the  area  sub-committees,  but  they  are 
part  of  the  county  council,  and  what  the 
districts  are  asking  is  that  those  things 
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should  be  delegated  to  the  district  coun- 
cils. 

6966.  Assuming  the  law  would  permit 

a wide  measure  of  delegation  in  the  ; 
health  and  welfare  services,  you  would 
think  that  those  were  suitable  subjects 
to  .be  dealt  with  by  a wide  measure  of 

delegation  to  the  district  councils? f- 

Mr.  Bishop-.  No,  I do  not  think  the 
county  council  has  .taken  that  view  yet,  i 
jbut  that  is  a question,  with  respect,  that  ; 

I think  the  vice-chairman  of  the  council 
could  answer  when  you  are  dealing  with 
that  service. 

6967.  Practicability _ is  a term  which  1 
sometimes  needs  a little  definition.  “ | 

I can  only  recall  one  incident  in  which 
the  interpretation  of  practicability  was 
raised.  It  was  then  said  by  the  county 
council  that  practicability  included  nth 
only  the  legal  -position  but  the  financial 
position.  If,  by  delegation,  you  were  . 
going  to  add  appreciably  to  the  cost  of 
running  the  service,  then  the  county 
council,  I believe,  would  accept  lh.it  it 
is  not  practicable  to  delegate  that  par- 
ticular  service. 

6968.  The  other  point  is  a purely  pro- 
cedural one.  What  is  the  cycle  of  meet-  ( 
ings— the  cycle  of  committee  meetings 
and  council  meetings  which  you  hold? 

It  is  every  quarter.  We  have  live 

council  meetings  in  the  year,  but  one  of 
them  is  a special  meeting  for  the  budget 
ill  the  spring.  Apart  from  that  there 
are  four  council  meetings,  and  there  is 
a meeting  of  every  committee  before 
each  council  meeting.  Certain  sub- 
committees meet  more  often,  but  the 
main  committees  meet  before  each 
county  council  meeting. 

6969.  Does  that  mean  business  can  j 

only  be  dealt  with  four  times  a year—  ! 
business  which  requires  the  attention  of 
the  committees  or  the  council? Busi- 

ness which  requires  a decision  by  the 
full  council,  yes ; but  of  course  pow  ers 
are  delegated  to  the  principal  commit- 
tees to  enable  things  to  be  dealt  with  in  | 
the  meantime. 

6970.  Am  I right  in  thinking  that  the  > 
committees  also  only  meet  quarterly?  ; 
Normally,  yes. 

6971.  Does  that  mean  there  is  11  risk  ' 

of  things  being  held  up,  something 
coming  up,  for  example,  from  the  dis- 
trict council,  and  it  could  be  held  tip 
for  three  months  before  anv  conclusion 
is  come  to? That  would  be  most 
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unlikely.  There  is  a lot  of  delegation 
from  the  council  to  the  standing  com- 
mittees. They  have  power  to  deal  with 
things,  and  if  a real  emergency  arose  a 
meeting  of  the  appropriate  standing 
committee  could  and  would  be  called. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  a matter  of 
day-to-day  administration  that  is  really 
approved  when  the  budget  estimates  are 
approved.  The  council  approves  at  the 
February  meeting  all  the  work  proceed- 
ing in  the  following  financial  year. 

6972.  The  cycle  of  business  is  really 

geared  to  quarterly  meetings,  both  coun- 
cil and  the  standing  committees? Yes, 

that  is  the  normal  procedure. 

6973.  Do  the  standing  committees 
give  authority  to  any  officers  or  chair- 
men to  deal  with  matters  in  the  inter- 
vening period? — —Councillor  Mills : 
Yes,  the  chairmen  deal  with  quite  a 
number  of  matters. — Mr.  Bishop : The 
chairman  of  the  committee  concerned, 
and.  very  often  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  if  there  is  a financial 
angle. 

6974.  May  I put  it  this  way ; how 
often  do  the  chairmen  of  the  various 
committees  feel  that  they  have  to  come 

to  County  Hall  at  Maidstone? 

Alderman  Mills : Some  of  them  are 
there  several  times  a week. — Sir  William 
Wigham  Richardson : If  you  will  allow 
me  to  say  it,  what  has  been  said  needs 
qualifying  in  the  case  of  planning.  The 
county  council  has  delegated  to  the  sub- 
committee of  the  planning  committee 
development  control.  That  sub-com- 
mittee meets  regularly  once  a month. 

6975.  That  is  to  do  with  Part  III 

work? -Yes,  development  control. 

6976.  Professor  Mackenzie : I have 

two  questions  of  >a  very  general  kind 
on  which  it  would  certainly  help  me  to 
get  your  opinion.  One  of  them  is  this 
question  of  direct  and  indirect  election 
which  we  discussed  with  the  Bromley 
people.  You  have  referred  to  this  in 
two  places  in  the  statement  which  has 
been  put  in.  On  page  3,  about  half- 
way down,  at  the  bottom  of  the  third 
paragraph,  there  is  the  reference  to  the 
merit  of  being  directly  elected.  Then 
in  paragraph  9 on  the  next  page  there 
is  a reference  to  a rather  similar  issue 
— that  the  South  West  Essex  authorities 
thought  it  should  be  that  the  council  of 
such  a county  should  be  indirectly 
appointed  by  the  boroughs  themselves 


—and  you  say  you  are  opposed  to  this 
in  principle  just  as  you  are  opposed  to 
the  somewhat  similar  Bromley  idea. 
This  is  a very  general  issue  which  has 
come  to  us— -direct  election  as  against 
•indirect  election.  As  you  are  aware, 
we  have  heard  from  these  two  sources 
the  view  that  there  is  really  no  objec- 
tion to  indirect  election  in  principle — 
that,  for  many  practical  purposes,  in- 
direct eleotion  to  an  upper  tier  may  be 
better  because  it  involves  the  lower  tier 
authorities  more  directly  and  gives  more 
interlocking  'administration.  Your  evi- 
dence has  taken  the  opposite  point  of 
view,  and  I wondered  if  you  would  like 
to  amplify  that  and  say  something 
about  the  advantages  of  direct  election 
or  the  principles  involved  in  direct 
election,  which  is  not  given  any  full 

statement  here. Alderman  Mills : 

On  that  question  our  view  is  based  really 
on  our  general  view  of  the  idea  of 
democracy.  I do  not  say  the  people 
elected  in  this  manner  could  not  do  the 
job  as  well  as  people  elected  direct ; but 
the  people  who  are  doing  the  electing 
like  to  feel  that  they  have  the  choice  of 
the  people  who  are  going  to  do  these 
jobs,  and  they  do  not  like  to  feel  that 
somebody  who  has  got  into  one  place  is 
going  to  get  himself  into  another  by  the 
influence  of  his  friends.  I am  not  say- 
ing that  you  will  get  a different  result, 
but  you  will  get  different  feelings  from 
the  people  concerned. — Mr.  Bishop:  I 
realise  ithis  is  a question  of  policy,  so 
I speak  with  great  diffidence  as  an  officer, 
but  I cannot  see  myself  how  this  view 
can  be  put  forward  when  apparently  the 
upper  tier  will  be  non-elected  members, 
but  will  be  the  upper  tier  authority  and 
will  be  making  the  _ decisions  which 
matter.  Local  authorities,  or  some  of 
them,  now  criiticise  'the  county  council 
because  it  is  remote  and  because  it  is 
some  distance  away ; but  would  not  the 
same  criticism  apply  to  an  indirectly 
elected  upper  tier,  because  the  people 
who  are  in  touch  with  the  residents  of 
the  area  will  not  be  making  the  deci- 
sions? They  complain  that  the  county 
council  makes  the  decisions,  but  they 
are  suggesting  that  another  upper  tier 
should  be  created,  non  elected,  and  they 
will  make  the  decision. 

6977.  The  view  which  has  been  put 
to  us — and  please  do  not  take  me  as 
adopting  it— is  that  the  upper  tier  would 
all  consist  of  people  who  had  originally 
been  elected.  They  would  not  be  elected 
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at  large,  they  would  be  elected  from 
members  of  the  authorities.  That  is  to 
say,  they  would  be  people  who  were  in 
direct  contact  with  the  electorate  in  that 
sense.  Do  you  think  that  answers  your 

point  at  all? I do  not,  but  of  course 

it  is  a policy  matter. — Alderman  Mills : 

I do  not  think  it  does.  With  regard  to 
the  Bromley  proposal,  one  of  the  dis- 
advantages is  the  small  area  proposed 
for  the  upper  tier,  which  seems  to  be 
far  too  small  for  upper  tier  purposes. 

6978.  That  is  a different  issue.  I was 
trying  to  find  out  your  attitude  to  the 
question  of  election.  I think  probably 
a few  authorities  would  say  that  by  this 
system  of  indirectly  electing  someone 
from  the  lower  .tier,  you  are  likely  to 
get  closer  connection  between  the  lower 
and  upper  tiers  than  you  get  at  the 
moment,  because  your  upper-tier 
authority  will  be  composed  of  members 
of  the  lower-tier  authorities,  and  they 
will  be  in  a position  to  report  back..  I 
suppose  it  is  to  some  extent  a question 
of  fact  as  to  how  far  at  the  moment  the 
county  council  consists  of  people  like 
yourself,  Mr.  Mills,  who  have  had 
experience  and  continuing  contact  with 
lower-tier  authorities.  Is  that  in  your 

experience  fairly  general? It  is,  Sir, 

yes. 

6979.  Most  members  of  the  county 
council  are  also  people  who  have  got 

lower-tier  experience? Yes,  that  is 

very  general. 

6980.  There  is  another  point  which  1 
think  is  put  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
that  the  electorate  does  not  really  like 
having  two  separate  elections,  that  one 
local  government  election  is  about  as 
much  as  you  can  expect  the  ordinary 
■elector  to  cope  with ; that  from  the 
democratic  point  of  view  it  is  more 
satisfactory  if  he  or  she  is  electing  to 
an  authority  which  is  close  and  visible, 
and  this  appears  as  the  only  local  gov- 
ernment election — in  fact,  that  the  dupli- 
cation of  elections  contributes  to  lack  of 
interest  in  local  government.  This 
raises  the  question  about  the  county 
council  elections,  and  I wonder  if  you 
have  any  comments  to  make  on  that? 

That  mainly  arises  from  the  fact 

that  the  two  elections  are  held  so  close 
together.  If  it  could  be  arranged  so 
that  local  elections  were  not  held  after 
the  county  elections,  that  point  would 
be  got  over.  That  is  what  it  is,  at  any 
rate  in  my  experience — people  say,  I 
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went  voting  last  week,  now  I have  got 
to  go  and  vote  again.  I cannot  see  there 
is  any  real  necessity  for  that  to  be  the 
position. 

6981.  You  could  have  them  on  a dif- 
ferent cycle? Yes.— Mr.  Bishop : \ 

Also  recently  the  law  has  been  changed 

to  provide,  for  instance,  that  parish  elec-  : 
tions  shall  be  held  on  the  same  day  as 
the  rural. 

6982.  Both  elections  actually  on  the  | 

same  day,  and  in  the  same  polling  ses-  j 
sions? Yes. 

6983.  At  the  moment  1 think  I am  , 

right  in  saying  that  on  the  whole  the 
poll  in  the  county  elections— although  ! 
there  are  exceptions— is  rather  lower  . 
than  the  poll  in  the  borough  or  district 
elections? 1 think  that  is  true. 

6984.  Next  there  is  a rather  general  j 
point  which  I was  not  very  clear  about.  1 
In  this  statement— paragraph  13,  there 

is  a reference  to  the  two-tier  system  as 
providing  a system  of  checks  and 
balances— that  delegation  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  conferment  for  this  reason,  I B 
would  be  grateful  if  you  would  amplify  f 
this  argument  orally.  I am  not  sure  that  j 
I follow  the  argument  of  that  paragraph  { 
as  to  what  specific  argument  this  is  lor 
delegation  in'  addition  to  the  ones  that 
we  have  already  had,  like  extended  area 
and  the  equalisation  of  the  financial  S 

burden. Alderman  Mills:  That  is  a 

point ; when  1 was  talking  to  the  chair- 
man I was  dealing  with  the  advantages 
of  delegation  as  against  conferment. 
That  is  the  main  advantage,  as  I see  it,  . 
the  control  of  the  finance  over  a larger 
area,  so  that  a certain  amount  of  fair- 
ness as  between  areas  can  be  achieved. 

6985.  t followed  that  point.  There 
are  other  means  of  financial  equalisa- 
tion, but  certainly  this  is  one  of  the 
main  differences.  What  I was  not  clear 
about  is  whether  this  point  about  ohccks 
and  balances  was  an  additional  point? 

No,  1 do  not  think  so  ; it  is  a 

financial  point  really. 

6986.  Chairman : Can  we  go  on  lo 
the  specific  subjects  now.  We  promised 
to  take  traffic  first. 

(The  following  is  a statement  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Roads  Committee, 
Sir  Leslie  Doubleday.) 

Roads 

(Paragraph  12  of  Evidence) 

1.  Subject  to  objection  in  principle 
to  the  evidence  put  in  by  the  Minister 
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of  Transport,  suggesting  a virtually  new 
system  of  22  highway  authorities  for 
Greater  London,  it  is  thought  that  there 
is  no  problem  here.  The  Kent  authori- 
ties could  hardly  expect,  and  are  not 
seeking,  more  than  is  offered  in  the 
County  Evidence,  paragraph  12.  We 
broadly  agree  with  what  Chislehurst 
and  Sidcttp  have  asked. 

2.  Such  topics  as  Traffic  Lights, 
Pedestrian  Crossings,  Speed  Limits, 
Street  Lighting  and  the  provision  of 
Parking  places  should  be  left  to  the 
Borough  and  Urban  Councils,  as  at 
present.  The  Minister,  however,  might 
exercise  more  powers  of  direction  over 
such  matters  on  the  through  routes, 
evidenced  perhaps  by  his  statement  in 
the  Commons  on  3rd  June,  1959,  that 
to  'help  speed  traffic  he  intends_  soon 
to  experiment  with  banning  parking  on 
stretches  of  a number  of  through  routes. 

6987.  Mr.  Cadbury:  It  is  clear  that 

in  all  of  Greater  London  the  question 
of  traffic  and  roads  is  one  of  very  great 
importance.  iMy  first  question  is  rather 
more  a planning  question,  although  I 
want  it  to  relate  to  the  planning  of 
roads.  I gather  the  county  council  is 
not  in  favour  of  any  new  authority  for 
traffic  and  roads,  but  in  your  evidence 
an  planning  you  make  it  clear  that  you 
think  the  Minister  is  really  the  respon- 
sible person  for  co-ordinating  the  differ- 
ent viewpoints,  fin  the  planning  of 
roads  do  you  really  in  fact  think  that 
the  Minister  should  make  a master  plan 
for  the  road  pattern  as  affecting  the 
county  council  area? Yes,  Sir,  be- 

tween the  counties  I would  say  he 
should. 

6988.  How  far  do  you  feel  the 
Minister’s  planning  powers  in  this 
direction  should  go?  What  type  of  road 
would  you  think  the  Minister  ought  to 

plan? To  give  you  an  instance. 

I would  give  you  'the  Hartford  Tunnel 
wihich  is  now  being  erected,  and 
the  approach  roads  to  the  Hartford 
Tunnel  leading  from  the  A.2  to  the 
Hartford  side,  and  the  A. 13  on  the 
Essex  side. 

6989.  All  those  would  be  trunk  roads 

and  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Minister  to  pay  for? Yes,  Sir. 

6990.  My  concern  is  where  do  you 
think  the  'Original  plan  should  really 

come  from? 1 think  we  should  put 

up  the  plan  first  of  all— -the  counties 


should  put  up  the  plans  and  the  Minister 
should  then  co-ordinate  them. 

6991.  You  do  say  under  planning  that 
if  there  is  a problem  of  co-ordination 
of  plans  in  the  Greater  London  Area, 
then  it  can  and  should  be  achieved  by 
the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Gov- 
ernment. This  word  “ co-ordination  ” 
is  always  a difficult  one,  and  we  have 
seen  relatively  few  planning  authorities. 
The  counties  are  the  planning  authori- 
ties. I am  very  anxious  to  get  your 
help  in  what  you  think  should  be  the 
scheme  of  local  government  or  central 
government  which  will  devise  and  carry 
through  this  very  urgent  problem  of 
better  and  more  efficient  roads  and  I he 
handling  of  the  ever-increasing  traffic? 

1 think  all  we  can  do  is  to  put 

forward  our  proposals,  and  it  is  then 
for  the  Minister  to  make  the  final  de- 
cision as  to  whether  finance  is  available. 

6992.  We  have  had  it  put  to  us  by 

some  local  district  authorities  that  they 
know  so  much  about  the  problems  with- 
in their  own  district,  but  they  feel  the 
initiation  of  the  line  of  a road— that 
is  what  it  comes  to — should  be  a dis- 
trict rather  even  than  a county  respon- 
sibility. You  are  saying  that  you,  as  a 
county  planning  committee  or  roads 
committee,  should  produce  a pattern 
which  you  should  put  up  to  the  Minis- 
ter ; is  that  correct? It  is  what  we 

attempt  particularly  with  regard  to  trunk 
roads. 

6993.  And  that  where  you  and  the 
London  County  Council — to  take  the 
obvious  example — meet,  do  I gather 
that  you  think  the  Minister  should  con- 
vene a conference  to  ensure  that  the 

two  ends  of  the  road  join? No,  I 

would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that. 

6994.  iMy  purpose  is  to  try  and  get 
the  pattern  you  would  recommend  for 
solving  what  is  dearly  a very  major 

need. 1 always  regret  that  the  idea 

of  a master  plan  was  not  carried  out 
many  years  ago. 

6995.  May  I put  it  that  the  .Minister 
is  clearly  the  umpire,  and  he  is  also  the 
paymaster  in  this  particular  direction. 
It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  to  make 
him  both  the  initiator  of  the  co-ordinat- 
ing plans  and  the  designer  of  the  plans 
of  the  roads  and  the  ultimate  authority 
who  has  to  decide  between  two  disputing 
authorities — to  make  a decision  and 
reach  a solution— is  putting  the  Minister 
into  a dual  position,  and  I am  anxious 
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to  get  your  view  tas  to  where  the  county 

council’s  responsibility  rests? 1 think 

our  responsibility  ends  when  we  produce 
the  plan.  We  recommend  the  plan,  and 
then  the  Minister  comes  in  and  he 
makes  the  final  decision. 

6996.  You  are  satisfied  that  the  traffic 
problems  of  the  county  of  Kent  can  be 
dealt  with  adequately  and  expeditiously 
through  a pattern  of  that  sort?  I 
do  not  think  the  problems  of  Kent  can 
be  dealt  with  adequately  and  expedi- 
tiously by  any  authority,  because  I think 
we  are  now  in  a most  hopeless  position. 
We  have  got  so  much  licensed  traffic 
coming  on  our  roads  that  I really  cannot 
see  any  future  at  all.  I think  now  we 
are  doing  too  little  and  too  late. 

6997.  We  are  concerned  to  recom- 
mend a pattern  that  will  give  the  ‘best 
possible  picture  for  the  future,  and  I 
want  your  help  In  trying  to  get  some 
idea  as  to  how  you  would  recommend 
it  should  be  done.  Do  you  need  addi- 
tional powers  as  a county  council?  — 
No,  Sir  i 1 think  the  county  plan  which 
we  have  produced  is  the  answer.  What 
we  would  like  is  to  have  more  money — 
more  money  to  be  spent  on  the  roads 
and  as  quickly  as  possible.  That  is  the 
only  method  of  dealing  with  it. 

6998.  That  clearly  covers  the  trunk 
roads,  which  are  entirely  a national 
responsibility.  Do  you  need  more 
money  for  the  county  roads?  — 
Speaking  as  Chairman  of  the  Roads . 
Committee,  I would  very  much  like  to 
see  more,  and  .1  hope  1 may  get  it  in 
due  course. 

6999.  From  your  own  Finance  Com- 

mittee, or  arc  you  held  up  by  the  hold- 
ing back  of  the  Treasury  grant? The 

holding  back  of  the  Treasury  grant,  Sir. 
—Mr.  Bishop-.  Is  Mr.  Cadbury  talking 
about  county  roads  for  the  whole  of  the 
administrative  county  of  Kent,  or  only 
the  roads  in  this  particular  area  adjoining 
London? 

7000.  I am  interested  in  the  roads  in 

the  Greater  London  Area,  but  you  are 
contending  that  there  should  be  no 
change  in  the  pattern,  and  therefore  the 
policy  presumably  of  the  whole  of  the 
County  of  Kent  under  your  submission 
would  cover  the  roads  in  the  area  for 
which  we  are  responsible.  I was  not 
assuming  in  your  submission  that  there 
would  be  any  separate  road  authority 
or  roads  committee  covering  the  Greater 
London  roads. Alderman  Mills:  No, 


Sir ; but  the  difficulties  raised  by  Sir 
Leslie  would  apply  much  more  to  the  i 
outer  part  of  the  county  than  they  do  I 
to  the  part  near  London,  because  in  the  j 
part  near  London  the  main  roads  are  I 
nearly  all  settled  today— there  is  the  j: 
question  of  widening  here  and  there,  but  t; 
tli ere  is  very  little  planning  of  new  roads  s 
being  done  in  that  part  of  the  county.  f 

7001.  Are  you  as  a county  council  }. 
satisfied  that  the  roads— now  dealing 
only  with  the  metropolitan  part  of  Kent  I 
—are,  or  will  be  when  the  widenings  are  j 
done,  adequate  to  carry  the  traffic  they  f 

are  asked  to  carry? No  one  can  say, 

but  certainly  the  trunk  roads  will  have  j 
to  be  widened.  The  trunk  road  which  i 
goes  through  my  area  is  a single  track  j 
toad,  30  feet  wide.  .It  was  originally  : 
planned  in  1926  to  'be  a two-track  road, 
and  until  it  is  made  a two-track  road 

it  is  not  adequate  for  present-day  traffic ; 
but  we  have  no  hope  of  getting  that  from 
the  Ministry. 

7002.  Perhaps  the  questions  I am 

asking  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  i 
Chairman  of  the  Planning  Committee.  j 
You  are  a planning  authority  ; you  have  | 
very  considerable  planning  powers  which  | 
some  of  the  district  councils  think  they  J 
could  administer  as  well  or  better  than  j 
the  county  council.  I am  anxious  to 
draw  from  you  a statement  of  your  s 
policy  on  this  question  of  roads  and  j 
the  planning  of  roads  for  the  Metro* 
politan  Area.  On  the  one  hand  1 I 

gather  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  j 

roads,  ‘but  I am  not  clear  what  steps 
you  would  propose  or  what  additional 
powers  you  would  like  in  order  to 
improve  the  position  ?— — The  actual 
work  on  classified  roacls  is  now  in  fact 
carried  out  by  the  district  councils  quite 
satisfactorily,  but  to  suggest  that  the 
district  councils  should  deal  with  the 
planning  of  new  roads  in  the  urea  seems 

to  me  a retrograde  step  rather  than  sin 
advance,  because  what  is  wanted  is  co- 
operation over  a larger  area  rather  than 
confinement  to  a smaller  area.— Mr. 
Bishop : Could  il  interpose  again?  Ine 
Roads  Committee  and  the  Planning 
Committee  work  very  closely  together. 
Several  years  ago  the  oounty  produced 
a oounty  road  development  plan.  That 
is  not  a statutory  plan  such  as  you  lutve 
for  planning,  but  it  has  been  approved 
by  the  county  council  in  principle,  and 
it  is  always  borne  in  mind  in  the  develop- 
ment of  either  the  oounty  roads  or  by- 
passes or  general  road  matters. — Sir 
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Leslie  Doubleday.  I have  this  addi- 
tional evidence  which  might  be  of 
interest.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  county  council  have  been  fully  alive 
to  traffic  problems  in  the  Metropolitan 
Area,  and  believe  that  the  traffic  wishing 
to  travel  radially  from  central  London 
can  be  accommodated  on  the  A. 2 and 
the  A.20  and  the  new  proposals  in- 
cluded in  the  county  development  plan. 
These  roads  are  interconnected  by  the 
South  Circular  Road  within  the  County 
of  London,  the  A.222,  which  connects 
tfiese  roads  to  the  boroughs  of  Becken- 
ham, Bromley,  Chislehurst,  Sidcup  and 
Bexley,  and  the  new  South  Orbital  Road 
which  will  run  from  the  Dartford 
Tunnel  to  Croydon,  thus  forming  a net- 
work of  roads  which  should  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  through  traffic.  The 
planning  of  the  remaining  roads  is 
largely  a matter  for  the  local  authority. 
The  county  oounoil  have  not  experienced 
any  difficulty  in  encouraging  the  various 
local  authorities  to  improve  the  standard 
of  the  A.222,  so  that  although  it  runs 
through  so  many  districts  it  forms  an 
adequate  and  essential  through  road. 

7003.  Chairman : Could  I help  by 
putting  this  in  a slightly  wider  context? 
What  we  are  concerned  with  as  a Com- 
mission is  this  ; first  T think  it  is  common 
ground  that  the  road  system  in  the 
Metropolis  and  the  connecting  roads 
beyond  are  inadequate.  The  Ministry 
in  their  evidence  rather  suggest  that  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  inadequacy  is  that 
there  has  not  been  a proper  machinery 
of  government  to  plan  and  bring  roads 
■into  existence.  Most  of  the  road  autho- 
rities we  have  seen  so  far — and  I gather 
Kent  is  no  exception — answer  that  by 
vsaying  it  .is  not  any  inadequacy  of 
machinery  of  government  which 
brought  about  this  inadequacy  of  the 
roads,  it  <is  lack  of  money  provided  by 
the  central  government,  for  trunk 
roads  ifor  which  they  are  wholly 
responsible,  and  lack  of  grants  in 
respect  of  roads  for  which  they  are 
responsible  in  varying  degree.  I gather 
your  view,  which  we  want  to  test  further, 
is  this,  that  there  has  been  no  inade- 
quacy in  the  machinery  of  government, 
it  is  an  easy  question  to  plan  roads,  you 
just  have  to  screw  the  necessary  money 
out  of  the  Minister  of  Transport,  he  has 
to  screw  it  out  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Treasury  screws  it  but  of  the  taxpayers 
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— that  is  what  you  are  trying  to  say? — — 
That  is  so. 

7004.  If  you  had  had  adequate  sums 
of  money,  what  would  you  have  wished 
to  do  which  you  have  not  been  able  to 
do?  And  my  second  question  is,  if  you 
had  had  that  money  and  had  been  able 
to  do  what  you  wanted  to  do,  what 
would  have  been  the  machinery  for 

bringing  it  to  fruition? If  you  wish 

to  examine  my  heart’s  desire,  I would 
very  much  like  to  have  seen  the  Dartford 
Tunnel  completed.  It  was  granted  in 
1938,  and  there  was  the  question  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  pilot  tunnel  ever 
since.  First  the  war  came,  the  pilot 
tunnel  was  through  before  the  war,  but 
it  was  held  up  ; then  again  when  the  war 
ended  .it  was  held  up  for  lack  of  funds. 
The  principal  road  has  for  years  been 
held  up  for  lack  of  funds — the  Medway 
by-pass.  Apart  from  those  two  I think 
there  are  the  Tonbridge  and  various 
other  by-passes  which  are  urgently 
needed,  but  we  are  told  on  every  occa- 
sion we  make  an  approach  that  there  is 
not  the  finance  available. 

7005.  Do  you  mind  if  I address  you 
jointly.  Sir  Leslie  and  Mr.  Adams?  Do 
you  find  yourselves  in  this  position,  that 
you  cannot  with  propriety  put  into  your 
development  plan,  or  any  amendment  to 
the  development  plan,  a road  unless  you 
can  see  within  a reasonable  period  a 
reasonable  certainty  of  getting  the  neces- 
sary funds  fTom  the  Ministry— otherwise 
you  will  be  criticised  for  sterilising  land 
which  you  may  want  in  the  future,  and 
you  will  get  all  kinds  of  criticism. — — 
Mr.  Adams'.  Yes,  that  is  so. 

7006.  Have  you  got  to  keep  a balance 
between  what  you  put  into  a plan  and 
what  you  hope  to  be  able  to  do — that 
latter  thing  depending  upon  your  hope 

of  getting  money? Sir  Leslie 

Doubleday : Our  plans  are  ready. 

7007.  But  not  in  the  development 

plan?  How  do  you  keep  the  balance 
between  what  you  put  in  the  develop- 
ment plan  and  what  you  hope  to  do? 
Is  that  really  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment?  -Mr.  Adams:  May  I say  this 

in  regard  to  the  policy  for  road  plan- 
ning— 'there  was  the  Bressey  Report, 
followed  by  the  Abercrombie  Plan  on 
a different  aspect  on  the  question  of  the 
actual  proposals  one  puts  into  a statu- 
tory plan.  In  relation  to  policy,  I think 
■the  County  Surveyor  would  agree  the 
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county  council  have  regard  to  the 
Bressey  Plan  and  they  have  regard  to 
the  Abercrombie  Plan,  and  those  state- 
ments of  policy  of  central  government  as 
to  roads,  and  so  on.  But  in  relation  to 
the  actual  proposals,  to  go  into  the 
statutory  plan  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment that  policy  which  you  describe 
probably  works  very  well. 

7008.  Am  I right  in  thinking  you  can- 
not with  propriety  put  into  the  develop- 
ment plan — which  will  become  statutory 
— anything  that  you  do  not  expect  to 
be  able  to  do  within  a reasonable  period 
in  the  future ; and  what  you  expect  to 
do  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
amount  of  money  available  from  central 

government  funds? Mr.  Adams-. 

Yes.  On  the  question  of  road  policy, 
planning  policy  at  high  level,  and  on  a 
wide  scale,  the  county  council  would  in 
fact  feel  there  must  be  some  kind  of 
master  plan  function,  and  that  function 
is  a function  of  central  government. 

7009.  Then  you  come  to  the  quin- 
quennial revision  of  the  plan,  the  county 
of  Kent  development  plan,  the  statutory 
instrument ; I suppose  you  have  to  asic 
yourself  again  how  much  more  in  the 
way  of  road  development  you  can 
reasonably  put  into  this  plan.  That  will 
depend  again  on  the  sort  of  finance  and 
the  ability  or  willingness  of  the  central 
government  to  supply  it,  either  directly 
for  trunk  roads  or  as  a proportion  of 

the  grant  for  the  other  roads? That 

is  so  ; but  it  will  also  be  affected  by  this 
master  planning  policy  in  relation  to 
roads  in  Greater  London. 

Chairman : And  that  inevitably  affects 
what  happens  upon  the  frontiers  when 
you  come  to  Kent. 

7010.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I would  like 
to  ask  one  question  about  the  machinery 
of  distribution  between  you  and  the  dis- 
trict councils.  There  are  roughly  three 
kinds  of  roads — trunk  roads,  paid  for  ijy 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  for  which 
they  may  use  you  as  agents ; at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale  there  are  the  district 
roads,  the  responsibility  of  district  coun- 
cils, both  administratively  and  financi- 
ally ; then  you  have  the  classified  roads 
which  are  under  your  authority,  bpt 
on  which  I understand  the  great  bulk 
of  the  work  is  done  by  the  district 

councils.  Is  that  right? Sir  Leslie 

Doubleday-.  That  is  so.  Sir. 


7011.  We  rather  gathered  from  what 
you  have  said  and  what  the  district 
councils  have  said  that  some  small  pro- 
portion of  classified  roads  in  districts, 
the  districts  normally  either  claim  or 
have  roads  delegated  to  them  which  arc 
still  administered  by  the  county  council. 

Is  there  some  reason  in  policy  for  that. 

or  is  it  almost  an  accident? Where 

they  form  part  of  a through  road  it  is 
so. 

7012.  Is  it  defined  as  a matter  ol  | 
policy  that  a particular  road  is  regarded  1 
as  a through  road,  and  therefore  the  [: 
county  should  maintain  it  for  its  whole  f: 
length?— — Alderman  Mills:  I would 
like  to  answer  that  from  my  point  of  f 
view  and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  j 
area.  That  is  not  really  the  case.  There  1 
are  one  or  two  sections  of  road  still  ' 
left  unclaimed.  They  were  not  claimed  | 
at  the  time  they  could  be  claimed  by  the  ; 
then  existing  district  councils  because 
they  thought  if  they  claimed  them  they  j 
would  be  putting  some  financial  respon- 
sibility upon  themselves  and  they  pre-  | 
ferred  to  leave  it  to  the  county.  That  i: 
is  really  the  reason  why  two  or  three  f 
roads  in  the  districts  have  never  been  [ 
claimed.  But  of  course  today  the  dis-  | 
triet  council  would  be  only  too  glad 

to  take  them  over.  There  is  no  dis-  j 
tinction  between  one  through  road  and  | 
another.  The  A.222  is  a through  road  | 
through  my  own  district  which  is  cn-  i 
tirely  claimed.  On  the  other  hand  the  j 
road  through  Chislehurst  High  -Street  j 
is  still  a county  road,  for  the  reason  1 p 
have  stated. 

7013.  As  a matter  of  policy  the  county 

would  be  quite  happy  for  all  those  roads 
in  all  districts  to  be  done  by  the  district 
councils? -Yes,  we  have  said  that. 

7014.  To  carry  that  a stage  further ; 
a number  of  the  districts  in  our  area 
have  said  in  effect,  wc  are  doing  the 
work  on  this,  therefore  we  are  regarded 
as  competent  to  carry  out  the  work. 
We  think  that  instead  of  this  business  of 
claiming  we  should  be  the  authority  fpr 
these  roads  completely.  What  would  be 
your  comment  on  that,  not  for  (he 
county  as  a whole,  but  in  respect  of 

these  closely  built-up  areas? 1 would 

like  to  ask  those  authorities  whether  they 
want  to  give  up  the  25  per  cent  of  the 
cost  they  get  from  the  county  council. 

In  respect  of  any  improvements  made  i 
to  the  claimed  roads,  75  per  cent  on 
Class  I roads  is  paid  by  the  Ministry  i 
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and  of  the  remaining  25  per  cent  half 
is  paid  by  the  county  council  and  half 
by  the  district  council ; in  the  other 
classified  roads  a larger  proportion  is 
left  to  the  county  council  and  district ; 
but  if  these  districts  want  to  be  entirely 
responsible,  presumably  they  would 
have  to  give  up  the  amount  they  get 
from  the  county  council. 

Chairman : And  balance  it  against  a 
reduction  of  the  precept  paid  to  the 
county  council. 

7015.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Supposing 
they  said  yes,  we  are  prepared  to  take 
local  government  responsibility,  in- 
cluding financial  responsibility  for  the 
roads,  and  on  the  other  hand  they  cease 
to  be  precepted  by  the  higher  authority, 

what  would  be  the  county  policy? 

Does  it  not  come  back  to  the  planning 
question?  If  the  county  have  the  right 
to  contribute  towards  the  work  on  these 
roads  they  have  the  right  to  approve  the 
plan  from  a county  point  of  view  and 
the  general  layout  point  of  view,  and  1 
should  have  thought  that  was  a desirable 
thing  for  the  county  to'  expeot. 

7016.  I am  assuming  the  plan  has  been 

made,  and  it  is  a question  of  undertaking 
the  work  provided  for  by  the  approved 
plan.  'I  agree  the  planning  will  not  deter- 
mine all  the  details. Every  plan  for 

an  improvement  on  -a  classified  road  has 
to  be  prepared  by  the  district  council, 
approved  by  the  county  council,  and 
approved  by  the  Minister.  It  would  mean 
it  this  other  course  were  adopted,  that 
it  would  go  direct  from  the  district  coun- 
cil to  the  Minister  and  miss  the  county 
council ; but  it  might  have  some  bearing 
on  roads  in  the  county  generally  on  that 
part  of  the  area,  and  I would  have 
thought  it  was  desirable  that  that  small 
amount  of  control  should  be  left  with 
the  county  council. 

7017.  On  balance  you  would  prefer 

to  retain  the  financial  responsibility  for 
the  county  as  a whole,  because  you  do 
want  to  retain  a measure  of  adminis- 
trative control  over  what  is  done? 

The  way  in  which  the  work  is  done  is 
a relevant  matter.  If  the  district  council 
were  given  a free  hand  to  do  what  they 
liked,  they  might  not  carry  out  the  work 
to  the  standards  we  have  set  down  over 
the  rest  of  the  county,  and  we  do  feel 
we  would  rather  bear  the  cost.  After 
all,  it  is  a fair  share  -of  the  cost  over 
all  the  county,  and  iwe  feel  we  would 
rather  do  that  than  lose  the  entire  control 
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of  these  hits  of  road  which  may  interfere 
with  other  plans. 

7018.  Chairman : There  are  two  points 

I want  to  put  to  Sir  Leslie.  Have  you 
heard  of  a body  called  the  Nugent  Com- 
mittee?  Sir  Leslie  Doubleday : The 

Nugent  Committee? 

7019.  That  is  a committee  sitting  at 
the  present  time  at  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port, presided  over  by  the  Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary,  .Mr.  Nugent.  The 
object  of  that  committee  is  to  study  the 
road  system,  the  improvements  which 
should  ibe  made  in  the  road  system,  with 
a view  to  the  Minister  being  able  to 
satisfy  himself  as  to  what  national  con- 
tribution should  b,e  made  and  that  the 
local  authorities  may  satisfy  themselves 
they  can  properly  include  road  improve- 
ments in  the  quinquennial  reviews  of  the 
various  plans.  Are  you  represented  on 

that  committee? Mr.  Bowdler:  No, 

Sir,  we  are  not ; we  have  had  no  indica- 
tion from  them. 

7020.  It  is  confined  to  the  L.C.C.  area. 

Is  the  County  Surveyor  aware  of  the 
discussions  which  are  proceeding  in  that 
committee? 1 know  of  no  details. 

7021.  I suppose  on  the  grape  vine  you 

have  some  idea  of  what  is  going  on? 

Very  slightly,  I am  afraid. 

7022.  But  you  have  not  any  formal 

contact? No. 

7023.  So  .Metropolitan  Kent  is  com- 
pletely outside  the  scope  of  that? 

Yes. 

7024.  The  only  other  point  I want  to 

put,  Sir  Leslie,  is  on  paragraph  2 of  your 
part  of  the  statement.  We  have  been 
dealing  hitherto  with  the  provision  of 
new  roads  or  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  .roads.  Your  paragraph  2 
deals  with  the  various  means  of  securing 
the  economic  use  of  roads  which  already 
exist,  things  like  traffic  'lights  and  street 
parking.  We  have  had  a good  deal  of 
information  from  some  areas  that  the 
present  procedure  which  brings  dn  the 
Ministry  and  the  local  councils  and  the 
police  and  the  London  and  Home  Coun- 
ties’ Advisory  Committee  and  certain 
other  bodies  is  so  complicated  that  it 
takes  months  and  months  to  deal  with 
things  which  ought  to  be  dealt  with 
quite  quickly,  simply  and  easily.  Would 
you  associate  yourself  with  that  criti- 
cism?  Sir  Leslie  Doubleday : Yes,  I 

would  think  it  is  complicated  in  the 
London  area. 
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7025.  Your  part  of  Metropolitan  Kent 

comes  under  the  London  and  Home 
Counties’  Advisory  Committee,  does  it 
not? Yes. 

7026.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  part 
of  Kent  with  which  we  are  concerned 
there  is  some  justification  for  the  criti- 
cism that  the  situation  is  complicated? 

> Yes,  there  might  he,  but  I do  not 

see  any  answer  to  it.  I think  one  has 
got  to  get  the  opinion  of  these  various 
bodies,  particularly  the  police,  when  one 
is  considering  such  matters  as  traffic 
lights. 

7027.  We  get  such  a lot  of  complaints 
from  some  areas  that  there  are  half  a 
dozen  different  opinions  as  to  the  design 
or  placing  of  traffic  lights,  the  shape  of 
the  kerb,  and  so  forth,  and  really  quite 
minor  things  that  could  easily  be  dealt 
with  locally  get  held  up  for  months  in 
the  complicated  machinery.  Would  you 

associate  yourself  with  that? 1 think 

you  are  bound  to  get  a lot  of  criticism 
and  advice ; we  get  a spate  of  that  now- 
adays. One  agrees  to  a certain  .method 
of  doing  a thing  and  then,  you  get  a lot 
of  criticism  from  local  people. 

7028.  That  is  what  you  are  there  for, 

is  it  not? It  is  agreed  and  then  they 

come  back  on  what  they  have  agreed. 

7029.  I am  not  thinking  of  local 

people,  but  the  various  arms  of  the  gov- 
ernment. You  can  look  after  .the  criti- 
cism of  the  people,  I aim  sure, >We 

try  to. — Alderman  Mills:  I would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  delay  caused 
by  reference  to  the  London  Traffic 
Advisory  Committee.  I once  attended  a 
meeting  of  that  committee  on  behalf  of 
the  U.D.C.  and  after  a great  fight  I got 
the  gentlemen  from  the  railway  company 
to  agree  that  a certain  speed  on  the 
roads  in  my  area  was  desirable.  Some- 
body else  had  tried  without  success 
before  (the  same  gentlemen.  It  seems  to 
me  a very  cumbersome  machinery,  and 
as  you  say  many  of  the  things  could  be 
dealt  with  much  more  easily  and  satis- 
factorily locally. 

7030.  It  is  not  what  I say.  It  is  what 

is  said  to  us.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Now,  Sir  Leslie,  I think  we  can  release 
you  as  faT  as  today’s  proceedings  are 
concerned  as  you  have  another  engage- 
ment.  Sir  Leslie  Doubleday:  Thank 

you. 

7031.  Chairman:  Now  we  come  on 
to  planning. 


(The  following  is  a statement  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Planning  Committee, 
Sir  William  iWigham  Richardson.) 

Town  Planning 

(Paragraph  1 1 of  the  Evidence.) 
Development  Control 

1.  In  the  main  the  Kent  Local  Autho- 
rities have  just  a few  things  to  say  about 
Development  control,  but  as. a general- 
isation it  can  be  said  that  it  is  only  the 
applications  which  they  are  not  prepared 
to  deal  with  in  accordance  with  the 
Development  Plan,  or  those  contrary  to 
declared  Counly  policy,  and  those 
relating  to  surface  -mineral  extraction, 
that  have  to  be  referred  to  us. 

We  have  told  the  Local  Authorities 
we  will  meet  their  representatives  on  any 
case  if  the  .Local  Authority,  when  it 
forwards  its  recommendations,  asks  for 
a meeting. 

The  proposals  of  Chislehurst  & Sidcup 
generally  for  further  dealings  with 
Development  control  and  for  the  review 
of  the  Development  Plan  could  be 
agreed  although  the  District  Councils 
should  not  have  the  right  to  deal  with 
cases  of  Local  Authority  or  County 
Council  development.  It  is  of  course 
understood  that  the  actual  submission  of 
a revised  Town  Map  to  the  Minister 
would  'be  through  the  County. 

Overspill 

2.  Taking  North-West  Kent  as  a 
whole,  there  has  been  no  overspill  prob- 
lem up  to  a comparatively  recent  dale, 
but  we  are  at  present  carrying  out 
an  investigation  in  connection  with  the 
review  of  the  Kent  Development  Plan. 
We  do  not  have  a 'very  great  problem 
either  with  London  overspill,  although 
we  have  been  in  friendly  co-operation 
with  the  London  County  Council  as  we 
hope  to  attract  industry  and  population 
to  Ashford,  to  the  Isle  of  Shoppey,  and 
to  Aylesham  in  the  East  Kent  coni 
mining  area. 

Co-ordination 

3.  As  to  any  need  for  co-ordination  of 
planning  for  the  whole  of  Greater 
London  area,  we  have  said  .in  our 
evidence  that  the  .Minister  is  the  true  co- 
ordinating body.  Like  the  other  Coun- 
ties we  have  written  the  Greater  London 
Plan  into  the  County  Plan,  Wo  have 
found  no  difficulty  with  consultations  on 
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specific  matters  'With  our  neighbours,  the 
Councils  of  London,  Croydon,  Surrey, 
Sussex  and  Canterbury,  but  we  have 
been  attracted  by  the  idea  put  to  the 
Commission  by  Essex  that  any  major 
revision  of  the  Greater  London  Plan 
should  be  founded  on  basic  statements 
•of  policy  which  the  Minister  should 
declare. 

7032.  Mr.  Cadbury : I have  just  two 
main  questions  on  planning.  One  is 
connected  with  the  development  plan 
and  the  revisions  for  the  development 
plan.  I think  it  is  always  accepted  that 
where  you  have  two-tier  government  the 
development  plan  must  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  upper  tier.  We  have  had 
some  t evidence  to  suggest  there  is  a 
variation  of  practice  in  the  degree  of 
consultation  on  revisions  to  the  develop- 
ment plan.  I should  personally  like  to 
got  the  opinion  of  the  county  council  on 
what  is  the  right  pattern  for  discussing 
with  local  councils  matters  affecting  the 
quinquennial  or  intermediate  revision 

of  the  development  plan. Sir  William 

Wighttm  Richardson : Well,  Sir,  it  has 
been  the  county  council’s  policy  to  have 
the  fullest  possible  consultation  with 
local  authorities  on  every  aspect  of  plan- 
making and  revision.  There  are  certain 
statutory  obligations  we  have  to  do  by 
way  of  consultation  with  local  autho- 
rities. In  the  past  in  the  formulation 
of  the  county  development  plan  we  went 
far  beyond  that  in  initially  holding 
informal  discussions  with  the  local 
authority  followed  by  many  consulta- 
tions by  the  officers  with  the  planning 
officer’s  stall.  Further,  we  have  agreed, 
and  still  do  agree,  that  the  planning  com- 
mittee of  the  county  council  should 
meet  any  local  authority  if  they  wish  to 
discuss  any  aspect  of  their  development 
plan.  We  have  consistently  maintained 
that  attitude  and  policy,  and  we  find 
that  we  have  ,in  that  way  secured  very 
helpful  and  willing  co-operation  from 
all  the  local  authorities  we  have  to  deal 
with. 

7033.  Could  you  just  be  specific  on 

where  the  original  move  takes  place? 
Does  the  county  planning  officer  write 
and  ask  for  suggestions  or  do  the  local 
planning  officers  take  the  initiative  and 
send  suggestions  to  the  county  planning 
officer  throuh  the  planning  com- 
mittee?-  il  wonder  if  you  would 

allow  the  planning  officer  to  deal  with 
that  point? — Mr.  Adams:  In  1948  the 
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county  council  decided  to  invite  the 
authorities  concerned  with  town  maps, 
particularly,  to  choose  what  method  they 
wished  to  have,,  either  to  initiate  pro- 
posals and  submit  them  through  my 
department  to  the  planning  committee 
and  to  prepare  the  maps,  we  hoped  in 
consultation  with  the  committee ; or 
that  we  should  prepare  these  proposals 
and  formulate  roughly  drafted  proposals 
in  consultation  with  them.  Both  courses 
were  adopted  antd  meetings  took  place 
in  relation  to  those.  One  important 
authority,  for  example,  engaged  con- 
sultants to  prepare  the  draft  town  map 
in  very  close  collaboration  with  us.  In 
most  of  the  other  cases,  we  prepared  the 
plans  in  close  collaboration  with  the 
district  council  and  then  these  meetings 
referred  to  .took  place,  with  informal 
exhibitions,  before  the  statutory  stage. 
The  intention  is  .to  continue  that  prac- 
tice in  relation  to  the  review. 

7034.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Adams.  Could 
you  give  me  any  idea  as  to  the  pro- 
portion, particularly  in  Metropolitan 
Kent,  of  authorities  who  have  adopted 
.the  one  or  the  other  scheme?— If  I 
may  be  allowed  to  ask  my  area  planning 
officer  to  correct  me  if  I make  a serious 
mistake — in  the  case  of  Thames  Side 
and  the  West  of  Kent  they  nearly  all 
did  primary  work  in  formulating 
detailed  town  maps,  but  in  other  cases, 
I think  I am  right  in  saying,  they  did 
it  as  a kind  of  team  operation  with  my 
planning  staff.  I do  not  know  of  any 
case  in  that  area  where  it  was  done 
behind  closed  doors  and  then  put  on  my 
table. 

7035.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 

county  council  this  pattern  works  satis- 
factorily?  It  can  work  very  well 

indeed. 

7036.  Does  it  mostly? It  can  work 

very  well  indeed,  but  of  course  if  you 
get  an  issue  in  relation  to  policy — and 
no  such  case  has  arisen  in  the  area  of 
the  Royal  Commission — it  would  make 
this  process  less  easy,  but  under  the 
Greater  London  .plan  no  major  issues, 
arose. 

7037.  Thank  you.  The  other  side  of 
planning  is,  broadly,  the  Part  III  section 
of  planning,  in  which  it  has  been  put 
to  us  on  a good  many  occasions  that 
this  should  properly  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  district  council  rather  than  the 
county  council.  As  opposed  to  the 
generally  agreed  decision  that  the 

AT 
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development  plan  is  a top-tier  matter 
there  is  a fairly  considerable  consensus 
of  opinion  that  Part  IT:I  should  be  a 
lower-itier  matter.  I know  of  the  very 
considerable  amount  of  delegation  which 
the  county  council  has  given  in  this 
matter,  but  I think  we  should  like  to 
bear  from  you  as  the  planning  authority, 
your  policy  on  this  particular  side  of 

planning. Sir  William  Wigham 

Richardson:  Our  policy  is  to  give  to 
the  local  authorities  the  maximum 
amount  of  delegation  which  we  think 
we  can  allow  them  under  the  Act.  We 
have  given  to  districts,  towns  and 
boroughs  with  a population  of  20,000  or 
more  a very  considerable  degree  of  dele- 
gation. Jn  rural  areas  and  districts  with 
under  20,000  population,  of  course,  there 
is  a lesser  degree  of  delegation  to  them. 
It  has  been  our  policy  to  give  the  maxi- 
mum delegation  possible,  with  the  ex- 
ceptions that  you  mentioned,  that  of 
course  we  have  to  submit  to  the  Minis- 
ter any  plan  or  town  map.  We  cannot 
Of  course  delegate  that  or  the  right  to 
give  permission  when  that  authority  itself 
is  the  applicant  or  where  the  county 
council  or  the  police  are  developers.  We 
have  found  that  our  policy  has  helped 
us  to  obtain  very  valuable  co-operation, 
which  we  feel  is  essential  to  the  making 
of  a fair  and  reasonable  plan.  I think 
by  and  large  that  the  districts  have 
appreciated  the  delegation  we  have 
granted  to  them  and  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  it  has  worked  very  amicably 
and  smoothly. 

7038.  Now,  Sir  William,  T should  be 

glad  if  you  could  confirm  that  this  is 
correct.  The  district  has  the  final  say 
whether  a planning  application  falls 
within  the  general  terms  of  the  develop- 
ment plan? Yes. 

7039.  And  refers  to  the  county  council 
those  items  (they  can  turn  down  items 
presumably  which  are  not  in  accordance) 
in  which  they  think  permission  should 
be  granted  to  developments  which  are 
not  in  accordance  with  the  development 
plan.  Is  that,  broadly  speaking,  the 
position? — —Yes,  that  is  broadly  the 
position. 

7040.  And  is  it  also  the  case,  more  or 
less  with  those  authorities  which  have 
this  power  of  delegation,  that  the  decision 
is  that  of  the  local  planning  officer 
as  to  -whether  it  falls  within  the 
development  plan?  They  are  not  all 
submitted  to  the  county  planning  officer 


for  his  decision? No,  they  make  the 

decision,  the  decision  is  their  own,  the 
district  council’s. 

7041.  Because  there  is  great  variety  of 
practice  in  this  -matter.  I-n  some  cases 
every  application  is  returned  to  the 
county  planning  officer  and  he  says, 

“ Referred  back  for  local  decision  ”,  but 
I gather  -for  Kent  the  local  surveyor  or 
planning  officer  makes  a decision  that  it 
is  iin  accordance  with  the  plan? Yes. 

7042.  And  you  are  satisfied  that  that 

arrangement  is  working  perfectly  satis- 
factorily?  As  far  a-s  we  arc  concerned 

it  is  working  perfectly  satisfactorily. 

7043.  There  is  one  final  question.  By 
number,  I gather  the  referred  cases  are 
pretty  small ; they  tend  to  be  important 
ones  but  by  number  they  are  pretty 

small,  fs  it  10  per  cent.,  or  what?- 

It  is  10  to  15  per  cent. 

7044.  I do  not  know  whether  it  has 
■been,  referred  to  in  this  area,  but  it  has 
in  many  others,  that  one  of  the  'problems 
of  having  -two  authorities  dealing  with 
these  matters  is  the  very  great  amount 
of  delay  that  takes  place  between  the 
request  for  planning  permission  and  a 
final  decision  being  made.  I think 
probably  I had  better  put  it  to  you. 
Have  you  any  observations  on  litis 
question  of  the  great  delay  that  lakes 

place? May  T ask  if  the  planning 

officer  could  answer  that  because  his 
department  is  concerned  with  the 
complaints  and  the  delays,  if  any,  and 
the  reasons  which  cause  fchem?~-A*fr. 
Adam s:  There  are  very  substantial 

delays,  Mr.  Cadbury,  in  many  of  the 
cases  which  come  to  the  county  council, 
because  -they  nearly  always  involve  con- 
sultation, many  of  them  statutory  con- 
sultations with  government  departments, 
and  in  many  cases  with  the  Minister  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government,  where 
there  is  conflict  with  the  plan.  They  arc 
controversial  oases  or  not  agreed  eases, 
because  if  they  were  non-controveraal 
they  would  be  unlikely  to  come  to  the 
county  council.  Furthermore,  there  is  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  county  council, 
if  I may  be  allowed  to  say  this.  Sir,  not 
to  go  against  the  -district  council's 
advice  and  not  to  refuse  permission 
without  very  grave  thought,  Accordingly 
meetings  between  the  county  members 
and  district  members  do  sometimes  lake 
place,  and  special  consideration  between 
the  area  sub-committee  and  the  county 
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sub-committee  involves  a certain  measure 
of  delay,  but  that  delay  is  for  the  pur- 
l»se  of  examining  very  carefully  a par- 
ticular case.  I think  delays  must  be  con- 
ceded in  those  oases.  But  I have 
examined  die  statistics  of  cases  during 
the  last  few  weeks  in  order  to  answer 
any  questions  that  you  might  put  on 
current  practice  and  T find  that  there 
are  an  equal  number  of  cases  which  for 
no  doubt  very  good  reasons  involve  sub- 
stantial delay  even  when  they  are  dealt 
with  entirely  'by  delegated  action.  There 
is  delay  in  a proportion  of  cases  whether 
they  come  to  the  county  or  whether  they 
do  not  come  to  the  county,  and  X can 
find  very  little  difference  between  them.  I 
think  the  statistics  could  be  almost  made 
to  prove  that  tihe  delay  was  greater  one 
side  than  the  other. 

7045.  T was  merely  anxious  to  get 
your  statement  on  this.  I think  it  would 
be  a fair  summary  to  say  that  'by  the 
pattern  that  you  have  evolved  the  cases 
which  the  county  council  have  to  con- 
sider are  inevitably  those  in  which 
because  of  their  complexity  delay  is 
more  likely  to  occur  than  in  those  which 
you  have  delegated  to  the  local 

authority? Yes  ; delays  inherent  in 

them. — Alderman  Mills'.  It  so  happens 
I am  a member  of  the  local  planning 
committee  and  T am  a member  of  the 
area  planning  committee,  and  in  my 
experience  it  has  been  the  cases  of 
development  -by  a local  council  itself 
which  cause  differences  between  them 
and  the  county  council.  Frequently  I 
am  asked  by  district  members,  “ Why 
can  we  not  decide  our  own  things?”, 
but  of  course  it  is  obvious  one  cannot 
give  them  delegation  to  decide  whether 
they  should  do  their  own  building  or  not 
— they  must  refer  that  to  the  county 
council.  There  iis  no  way  out  of  it,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  make  local  .members 
see  that  .properly  when  the  county 
council,  as  sometimes  happens,  differs 
from  t'he  view  of  the  local  housing 
committee. 

7046.  I suspect,  Alderman,  that  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  that  makes  such  areas 

want  to  be  county  boroughs? 1 think 

so,  yes. 

7047.  Chairman-.  As  a matter  of 
interest,  who  deals  with  an  application 
for  planning  consent  made  by  the  Kent 

County  Council? Mr.  Adams:  If 

there  is  disagreement  on  the  part  of  the 
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district  council,  the  Minister,  Sir.  It 
also  has  to  go  up. 

7048.  So  that  you  are  consistent  all 

the  way  through? Yes. 

7049.  May  I address  this  to  Mr. 
Adams?  It  is  a very  practical  point  of 
procedure.  The  actual  procedure  in  the 
various  counties  is  so  different  that  I 
find  it  necessary  to  get  into  my  mind  the 
precise  progress  of  a planning  applica- 
tion in  each  county  in  order  to  be  clear 
about  it.  Supposing  I,  as  a developer, 
were  to  make  an  application  for  plan- 
ning  consent  in  respect  of  some  pro- 
ject, shall  we  say,  in  Bromley,  to  whom 

shall  I make  my  application? The 

borough  council. 

7050.  I should  make  it  to  the  Town 

Hall  in  Bromley? You  would. 

7051.  And  that  would  go  to  the  plan- 
ning officer  of  the  Bromley  Borough? 

The  domestic  arrangements  differ, 

and  I am  not  aware  of  them. 

7052.  Would  that  officer  decide  him- 
self whether  this  was  in  'the  plan  or  a 

departure  from  the  plan? Yes.  There 

is  in  fact  a schedule  attached  to  the 
delegation  agreement.  He  is  governed 
by  certain  .... 

7053.  I am  leaving  out  the  exceptions. 

Yes.  He  interprets  them.  The 

district  or  borough  council  in  the  case 
of  this  area  you  are  concerned  with,  not 
in  the  case  of  the  small  authorities  and 
rural  districts  for  the  rest  of  Kent,  the 
borough  or  district  council  decides  what 
happens  to  that. 

7054.  And  do  they  inform  your  dis- 
trict planning  officer  of  what  they  have 

done? No,  Sir,  not  unless  they  wish. 

They  frequently  wish  to  consult  or 
discuss  informally,  but  the  statutory  posi- 
tion is  that  they  make  a decision  and 
they  issue  a schedule  of  the  decision  and 
if  in  fourteen  days  we  do  not  say  that 
something  new  has  happened,  or  some 
proposals  are  going  before  the  county 
council  which  affect  one  of  the  decisions* 
then  they  issue  that  decision. 

7055.  Does  that  schedule  go  to  County 

Hall? It  goes  to  my  divisional  office. 

7056.  So  the  great  difference  between 
your  procedure  and  I think  all  the  other 
counties  is  this:  that  the  discretion  as' 
to  whether  this  is  within  or  without  the 
delegation — that  is,  whether  it  is  or  is 
not  in  conformity  with  the  county 
development  plan — is  left  wholly  to  the 

A 8 
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borough? Yes,  and  the  trust  has 

been  justified  in  my  .opinion. 

7057.  That  being  the  case  why  should 
they  not  have  Part  III  powers?  The 
point  about  this  is  you  think  you  cannot 
quite  trust  them,  not  through  in- 
efficiency but  because  they  have  not  got 
the  wider  view,  they  might  grant  some 
application  which  has  repercussions  and 
therefore  the  county  must  always  _ have 
■the  decision  as  to  whether  it  is  or  is  not 
a subject  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  lower- 
itier  authority.  That  argument  is  put  to 
us  constantly.  You  have  found  that 

step  is  not  necessary  in  Kent? 1 will 

not  speak  of  policy,  but  I can  see  one 
or  two  serious  practical  objections. 

7058.  May  I just  deal  with  one  objec- 

tion? The  objection  which  is  so  often 
made  is  this:  that  however  good  the 
local  authority  may  be  as  a planning 
authority  you  cannot  leave  a decision  as 
to  whether  this  does  or  does  not  con- 
form to  the  county  development  plan 
to  the  local  authority  because  of  the 
cumulative  effect,  the  snowball  effect, 
and  so  on,  and  so  forth ; do  you  follow 
me? 1 do  follow. 

7059.  You  have  found  that  in  fact  in 
Kent  it  has  been  safe  to  leave  that 

decision  to  the  lower  tier  authority? 

Yes,  but  they  are  in  fact  carrying  out 
county  policy ; they  have  agreed  to  do 
so.  The  decisions  they  make  as  to  what 
■they  can  deal  with  and  what  they  cannot 
deal  with  aTe  not  within  their  unfettered 
discretion. 

7060.  I appreciate  that.- — It  is 

administration  which  is  delegated  to 
them. 

7061.  But  the  county  policy  is 
enshrined  in  the  county  development 

plan,  is  it  not? That  is  so,  but  there 

is  a measure  of  discretion  of  choice, 
whether  it  is  a material  departure  or  a 
minor  departure  or  within  the  spirit  of 
the  plan.  I think  the  faot  that  the 
county  council  has  an  ultimate  control 
is  a sanction  in  the  background — I 
mean,  if  things  were  going  wrong  it 
would  not  be  too  late  to  prevent  some- 
thing going  seriously  wrong  when  the 
county  council  receives  these  schedules 
of  decisions. 

7062.  You  have  the  fourteen  days? 

‘Well,  it  is  a very  valuable  power, 

but  in  practice  the  authorities  have 
carried  out  this  without  making  it  neces- 


sary to  invoke  any  of  these  ultimate 
sanctions. 

7063.  I follow.  If  you  found  that 
your  experience  as  to  the  trustworthiness 
and  the  reliability  of  the  lower-tier 
authorities  was  to  change,  then  you  have 
not  lost  control  and  could  alter  the 
system?— —It  is  not  only  a matter  of 
trustworthiness.  The  fact  is  that  any 
of  us  can  make  mistakes  or  overlook 
factors  A or  B.  Their  attention  can  be 
drawn  to  it.  In  practice  that  is  very 
often  done  informally.  But  I think  it 
is  necessary  to  have  in  the  background 
some  kind  of  ultimate  sanction  in  case 
the  mistakes  perhaps  became  so  fre- 
quent that  one  could  not  control  them 
by  informal  means. — Sir  William 
Wigham  Richardson'.  Might  I add  this? 
The  district  act  under  an  agreed  deed 
of  delegation  which  was  approved,  and 
that  can  be  subject  to  revision  by  either 
side.  If  the  district  associations  which 
were  negotiating  this  agreement  -were 
not  satisfied  it  was  working  well,  the 
county  council  would  agree  to  discuss 
the  thing  with  them  again  and  revise  it 
if  necessary. 

Chairman:  Yes,  I understood  that, 
and  I have  read  the  instrument  of  dele- 
gation. But  how  it  works  is  so  much 
more  important  than  what  it  says,  is  it 
not? 

7064.  Mr.  Lawson:  Could  I ask  a 
question  about  the  area  planning  com- 
mittee? Those  committees  must,  I 
assume,  cover  an  area  which  is  wider 

than  the  district  council? At  the 

moment  there  are  three  that  cover  the 
whole  of  the  administrative  county  of 
Kent. 

7065.  Is  there  one  for  our  area  m 

more  than  one? One  which  also  goes 

beyond  your  area. 

7066.  It  has  been  said,  you  see,  that 
people  sitting  on  those  committees  are 
only  fully  informed  about  the  districts 
from  which  they  come.  Therefore  the 
question  arises  as  to  whether  there  is 
any  really  useful  purpose  in  referring  a 
(particular  planning  question  to  those 
committees,  in  that  many  of  those  pre- 
sent have  not  sufficient  local  information 
to  express  an  opinion,  and  in  effect 
therefore  the  opinion  is  expressed  by  the 
officers.  The  point  is  put  that  one  might 
go  to  the  county  direct  through  tho 
officers  rather  than  have  the  area  plan- 
ning authority  in  between.  Could  you 
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comment  on  that? 1 am  going  to 

preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that  the 
question  of  whether  we  would  retain 
these  area  sub-committees  is  a contro- 
versial one,  and  the  Kent  County  Council 
are  rather  divided  in  their  opinion  about 
it.  I myself  can  only  express  my  own 
views,  that  these  area  sub-committees 
served  a very  useful  purpose,  an  almost 
extraordinarily  useful  purpose,  ten  years 
ago  when  we  were  all — I am  speaking 
for  lay  members  of  councils — rather  at 
sea  with  regard  to  the  ramifications  of 
the  Town  Planning  Act.  This  formed  a 
very  useful  way  and  a very  useful  tran- 
sition when  the  county  council  were 
-becoming  the  local  planning  authority. 
In  advance  of  that  there  were  a series  of 
joint  planning  committees  in  which  the 
county  was  divided  up  and  it  was  pro- 
posed that  they  should  have  executive 
powers.  When  the  county  council  were 
made  the  local  planning  authority  it  was 
thought  that  the  retention  of  some  .of 
these  area  planning  committees,  which 
had  gradually  been  reduced  since  that 
■time,  served  a useful  purpose  for  con- 
sultation in  the  formulation  of  the  de- 
velopment plan  for  presentation  to  the 
Minister.  I myself  feel  that  now  after 
ten  years,  although  I will  say  that  per- 
haps they  do  still  perform  a useful  pur- 
pose, I cannot  see  that  the  useful  pur- 
pose they  perform  justifies  the  amount 
of  work  involved  in  their  retention.  By 
that  T particularly  mean  not  only  a 
direct  financial  cost  which  they  are,  but 
the  highly  paid  services  of  planning 
officers  and  the  administrative  staff  on 
the  county  clerk’s  department,  the  work 
involved.  If  I might  put  it  bluntly  I 
do  not  think  it  is  worth  it,  because  al- 
though the  county  council  always  do 
seek  to  get  the  maximum  amount  of 
advice  and  comment  in  the  formulation 
of  any  plan  in  any  district  which  they 
have  got  to  take,  I think  that,  say,  in 
the  revision  of  the  development  plan  or 
any  other  matter  they  can  get  such  ad- 
vice and  opinion  as  they  want  by  invi- 
tation and  iby  either  having  ad  hoc 
meetings  of  a group  of  members  or  by 
inviting  any  interested  authority  to  send 
representatives  or  to  express  an  opinion 
in  writing  or  otherwise  to  the  county 
council.  So  I feel  we  are  able  at  the 
present  time  to  get  all  the  local  and 
surrounding  information  we  want  with- 
out these  area  sub-committees.  I would 
add  again,  Sir,  that  that  is  only  my  view 


and  is  not  by  any  means  a decision  of 
the  county  council. 

7067.  Do  they  cause  any  additional 
delay  through  going  through  that  area 

committee  or  not? Mr.  Adams : If 

in  fact  there  is  agreement  all  round  then 
the  amount  of  extra  delay  is  very  small 
indeed.  I think  it  has  been  got  down  to 
something  like  10  to  14  days.  But  if  the 
area  _ sub-committee  disagrees  with  the 
decision  and  refers  it  back,  as  it  has  the 
power  to  do,  that  delays  it  for  another 
month,  so  that  could  increase  it  to . 6 
weeks’  delay. — Alderman  Mills:  Mr. 
Chairman,  perhaps  I might  be  allowed 
to  say  that  the  opinion  expressed  by  Sir 
William  Richardson  is  by  no  means  held, 
by  all  the  council ; it  is  not  held  by  me.. 

I have  been  a member  of  one  of  these- 
committees  which  covers  North-West 
Kent  for  many  years  and  I am  perfectly 
convinced  it  does  serve  a very  useful1 
purpose.  You  see,  it  only  delays  appli- 
cations which  involve  a variation  of  the 
plan  and  without  this  committee  they 
would  otherwise  go  direct  to  Maidstone 
and  be  dealt  with  by  a small  sub-com- 
mittee there.  It  is  quite  possible  for  that 
sub-committee  to  be  entirely  composed 
of  members  from  East  Kent  with  no- 
body connected  iwith  this  part  at  all.  They 
would  have  the  power  to  decide  and  they 
would  accept  the  advice  of  the  county 
planning  officer.  Now,  although  we  could, 
not  claim  to  -know  every  road,  and  so  on, 
we  have  a pretty  general  knowledge  of 
this  part  of  the  county  and  we  are  more 
qualified  to  deal  with  matters  of  that 
kind  that  perhaps  somebody  from  Dover. 
I do  feel  it  is  very  important  that  the 
district  council  should  retain  the  right  to 
have  these  matters  'brought  before  some 
members  who-  are  at  any  rate  associated 
with  the  part  of  the  county  with  which 
they  are  concerned.  I quite  agree  there 
may  be  some  further  delay,  but  these  are 
matters  in  which  there  is  bound  to  be 
delay  because  they  are  matters  dealing 
with  the  development  plan. 

7068.  Chairman : I think  we  are  very 
grateful  for  this  little  glimpse  of  domestic 
life  in  the  Kent  County  Council ! 

■We  have  been  dealing  with  the  proce- 
dure and  -the  work  of  the  Kent  County- 
Council.  Before  we  leave  planning  may 
I put  this  rather  more  general  view  of 
the  Greater  London  situation  as  a whole 
to  you?  The  post-war  history  of  plan- 
ning for  the  Greater  London  area  is 
this:  that  the  idea  behind' it  all  stems 
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from  the  Abercrombie  plan,  the  Greater 
London  plan.  That  has  been  accepted 
and  adopted  and  put  into  practical  shape 
and  given  statutory  effect  by  the  various 
county  development  plans  which  have 
been  approved  'by  the  'Minister.  That  is 
putting  the  process  very  shortly.  The 
conception  is  that  each  of  those  develop- 
ment plans  will  require  revision  at  five- 
yearly  intervals,  so  that  every  county 
council  is  always  thinking  not  only  about 
the  enforcement  of  the  plan  as  it  stands 
but  about  what  is  going  tO'  be  done  about 
putting  forward  amendments  in  five 
years,  'Which  comes  round  very  quickly. 
Now,  most  of  the  county  councils  whom 
we  have  seen  and  most  of  'the  other  local 
authorities  whom  we  have  seen  seem  to 
take  the  view  that  the  quinquennial  revi- 
sion of  their  .particular  county  develop- 
ment plan  will  be  largely  a matter  of 
detail,  and  that  no  particular  matter  of 
machinery  of  co-operation  and  co- 
ordination between  the  various  counties 
is  necessary  at  the  stage  of  the  quin- 
quennial revision.  Would  you  take  that 
view,  that  the  quinquennial  revisions  are 
likely  to  be  of  relatively  minor  impor- 
tance?  Sir  William  Wigham  Richard- 

son : Yes,  Sir,  I think  we  do  take  that 
view,  unless  there  is  any  important 
change  of  policy  on  behalf  of  the 
Minister. 

7069.  Well,  that,  if  you  will  forgive 

me,  to  some  extent  begs  the  question, 
■does  it  not?  May  I carry  that  a little 
bit  further?  The  four  main  elements, 
as  I see  it,  and  1 do  wish  to  be  corrected 
if  I am  wrong,  of  the  Abercrombie  plan 
were  these:  first  of  all,  that  the  sprawl 
of  the  metropolis  was  to  be  contained  by 
placing  the  Green  .Belt,  that  within  the 
Green  Belt  there  was  going  to  be  control 
both  over  the  global  amount  of  industry 
permitted  and  of  commerce  permitted, 
and  also  the  distribution  of  industry  and 
commerce  within  that  area.  That  was  all 
going  to  .be  given  effect  to  by  fixing 
target  populations  .for  each  district,  and 
those  target  populations  were  to  be  car- 
ried into  planning  effect  by  setting  stan- 
dards of  various  housing  developments 
which  stemmed  really  from  the  target 
-population.  I know  I am  over- 
simplifying this  enormously,  but  is  that 
broadly  the  picture? Yes. 

7070.  Now,  it  is  quite  .apparent  as  we 
go  about  and  as  we  hear  the  evidence 
that  there  is  severe  .pressure  upon  all 
those  things  all  the  time,  ft  is  quite 
plain  there  is  severe  pressure  on  the 


.maintenance  of  the  .Green  Belt.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  the  development  in  indus- 
try has  not  been  controlled  strictly  in  the 
interests  of  planning ; questions  of 
foreign  exchange,  balance  of  payments, 
and  so  forth,  have  come  into  it,  which 
have  oentainly  .influenced  the  policy  in 
the  issue  of  industrial  development  certi- 
ficates. There  has  been  very  little  control 
over  the  global  amount  of  commercial 
building.  There  has  been  a very  large 
increase  in  office,  warehouse  and  other 
types  of  building  in  the  category  of 
commercial  building.  And  there  is  quite 
a lot  of  pressure  from  some  of  the  inner 
boroughs  to  deal  with  their  housing 
problems  by  increasing  the  height  of 
buildings  and  thereby  raising  the  target 
figure  for  population  and  altering  their 
planning  standards.  You  have  the  fur- 
ther difficulty,  which  is  quite  evident, 
that  there  is  no  room  further  inside  the 
Green  Belt  for  housing  developments  ex- 
cept what  would  be  needed  to  deal  with 
re-development  and  slum  clearance  and 
possibly  some  part  of  the  natural 
growth  of  the  .population.  The  L.C.C. 
are  building  no  further  out-county 
estates.  The  overspill  from  London  is 
being  attempted  to  be  dealt  with  either 
under  the  New  Towns  Act  or  the  Town 
Development  Acts.  That  presupposes, 
of  course,  that  you  can  get  industry  to 
move  first  and  the  population  to  move 
afterwards.  Now,  this  pressure  is  clearly 
being  generated  at  the  present  time  and 
it  seems  quite  possible  that  either  this 
quinquennium  or  the  next  quinquen- 
nium the  presuppositions  of  the  Aber- 
crombie plan  will  have  to  be  examined. 
Now,  if  there  is  that  possiblity,  and  still 
more  if  it  is  a probability,  do  we  need 
any  machinery  for  initiating  that  recon- 
sideration? Tt  can  hardly  be  for  each  of 
the  counties  separately  to  do  it.  The 
interests  of  the  L.C.C.  are  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  interests  of  Kent,  for  ex- 
ample, or  Hertfordshire  or  Surrey.  In 
fact  you  have  many  counties  which  arc 
rather  reluctant  reception  areas  and  you 
have  others  which  have  an  urgent  ex- 
port problem.  Now,  if  each  county 
council  cannot  deal  with  it  separately 
who  is  the  appropriate  body,  or  ought 
we  to  have  some  additional  piece  o! 
machinery  of  government  to  make  it 
possible  to  initiate  the  re-examination  of 
the  presuppositions  of  the  Abercrom- 
bie plan?  I am  afraid,  in  spite  of  an 
attempt  to  shorten  and  simplify  it,  1 
have  put  it  rather  lengthily.  First  of 
all,  is  there  any  ground  in  your  view  for 
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my  apprehension  that  at  any  rate  if  not 
this  quinquennium  the  following  quin- 
quennium the  presuppositions  of  the 
Abercrombie  plan  will  have  to  be  ex- 
amined?  Mr.  Adams : May  I first  of 

all  say  that  in  relation  to  the  general 
statement  made  in  my  opening  remarks 
as  to  the  Minister  being  a co-ordinator, 
there  has  been  a continuous  intimation 
by  Ministers  of  government  policy  on 
some  of  the  matters  you  have  men- 
tioned during  the  last  few  years,  notably 
Green  Belt  policy,  and  office  decentrali- 
sation policy,  and  a certain  amount  of 
new  or  amended  policy  as  to  expanding 
towns,  and  so  on ; and  certainly  most 
important  though  rather  less  formal  indi- 
cations about  population  policy.  Those 
have  emanated  from  the  Minister  some- 
times in  the  form  of  circulars.  My  own 
view  is  that  for  the  quinquennial  revi- 
sion while  some  of  these  policies  had 
•to  be  announced,  T mean  for  example 
on  office  decentralisation  . . . 

7071.  That  does  not  affect  the  global 

picture. No,  but  on  the  question  of 

density,  the  Kent  County  Council  has 
decided  as  far  as  its  policy  is  concerned 
that  it  is  in  favour  of  re-development 
and  intensification  of  densities  rather 
than  a use  of  land  as  a general  policy 
and  the  Minister  has  indicated  less  form- 
ally some  support  for  that. 

7072.  Including  Metropolitan  Kent? 
— — Tncludiing  Metropolitan  Kent.  But 
those  of  us  who  are  advisers  to  the 
county  council  feel  a certain  stepping 
up  of  policy  in  regard  to  the  Kent 
Countv  Council  and  Greater  London  by 
the  Minister  is  desirable.  As  to  that,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  have  a new  Aber- 
crombie plan  or  a new  exercise  of  that 
kind.  Tt  is  a matter  of  opinion  and  it 
could  only  be  decided  in  relation  to  the 
area  as  a whole.  Tn  Kent  I suggest  it 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  important 
at  the  second  quinquennial  revision 
rather  than  at  this  one,  but  only  because 
certain  policies  have  been  and  are  being 
announced.  T hone  that  answers  some 
of  your  points,  Sir? 

7073.  Yes,  indeed  ; you  have  answered 

my  question  very  clearly,  if  I may  say 
so.  What  you  are  saying  is  that  there 
is  really  a quiet  examination  of  Aber- 
crombie going  on  all  the  time? 

Necessarily  so. 

7074.  And  the  point  has  not  yet  been 

reached  where  the  cumulative  effect  re- 
quires a formal  re-examination? 


Yes,  I think  there  is  room  for  some 
consideration  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  should  be  done. 

7075.  But  your  main  point  is  the  Minis- 

ter is,  and  essentially  must  be,  the  point 
from  which  initiation  of  a re-examination 
of  the  general  policy  should  start ; it  can- 
not really  be  anybody  else? In  view 

of  his  powers  to  approve  or  modify  with 
no  limitation  the  development  plans,  1 
should  have  thought  chaos  would  have 
resulted  from  any  other  system.  The 
Minister  in  the  case  of  North-West 
Kent  substantially  reduced  the 
original  provision  for  industry.  If  in 
fact  you  set  up  some  vast  body,  spending 
a great  ideal  of  time  formulating  indus- 
trial policy  which  is  then  rejected  by 
the  Minister,  I should  have  thought  it 
would  cost  a great  deal  of  abortive 
money. 

7076.  You  are  really  saying,  are  you' 

not,  Mr.  Adams,  that  the  general  plan- 
ning policy  of  such  an  area,  to  such  an 
extent,  of  such  a population,  of  such 
wealth  and  importance  relative  to 
the  country  as  a whole,  as  the  Greater 
London  area  must  essentially  be  a mat- 
ter of  government  policy  rather  than 
local  government  policy? Yes. 

7077.  Therefore  if  there  is  any 
machinery  needed  to  deal  with  it  we 
should  look  for  that  machinery  or  should 
create  it  within  the  Ministry  rather  than 

in  local  government? Or  under  the 

auspices  of  the  Ministry.  The  Ministry 
did  in  fact  use  quite  a happy  method, 
I thought,  in  1944  and  1946  at  the  time 
of  the  Abercrombie  plan. 

7078.  Yes,  quite.  The  Minister  could 
get  advice  from  any  source  he  chose. 

He  operated  through  an  advisory 

committee  of  the  local  authorities. 

7079.  And  it  is  his  inescapable  respon- 
sibility you  would  say? Yes. 

7080.  Chairman : Now  we  move  to 
personal  health  services  and  welfare  ser- 
vices and  children’s  services. 

(The  following  is  a statement  from  the 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  County  Council,. 
Alderman  R.  W.  Rule.) 

Health  and  Welfare 

Participation  by  district  councils  in 
present  County  Services 

1.  The  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts 
seem  to  be  of  the  mind  that  the  present 
is  an  opportune  occasion  to  seek  to  re- 
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■cover  functions  which  they  regard  as 
having  lost  to  the  County  Council  as  a 
result  of  legislation  passed  in  1944-48  but 
■of  course  such  transfer  of  functions  as 
then  took  place  was  very  limited  by  com- 
parison with  the  scope  of  the  services  as 
now  provided. 

In  the  health  services  Penge,  Becken- 
ham, Bromley,  Bexley,  Dartford,  Erith 
and  Crayford  “ lost  ” only  such  services 
as  health  visiting,  maternity  and  child 
welfare  and  the  home  help  service  as  it 
was  then  called.  None  of  them  em- 
ployed midwives  or  home  nurses 
although  Bromley  was  a supervising 
authority  under  the  Midwives  Acts.  Nor 
did  those  authorities  have  any  functions 
with  respect  to  the  prevention  of  illness, 
the  care  and  after  care  of  the  sick  in- 
cluding the  tuberculous,  the  mentally  de- 
fective or  the  mentally  ill,  the  welfare  pf 
the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  and  other  dis- 
abled persons,  or  residential  accommoda- 
tion for  the  aged  and  infirm.  Again,  the 
present  domestic  help  service  with  its 
important  branches  for  evening  and  night 
attendance  for  elderly  persons  and  for 
family  help  and  child  care,  bears  no  re- 
.semblance  to  the  services  instituted  dur- 
ing the  war  years  and  carried  on  up  to 
1948  ; and  as  regards  health  visiting, 
before  1948  this  was  confined  to  the  ex- 
pectant and  nursing  mothers  and  chil- 
dren up  to  school  age  whereas  of  course 
Jo-day  the  duties  of  the  health  visitors 
are  related  to  the  whole  family.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  present 
health  and  welfare  services  never  were 
functions  of  the  district  councils  at  all. 

2.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  appropriate  to 
refer  again  to  the  Report  of  the  Guille- 
baud  Committee  made  in  1956  after  a 
long  and  exhaustive  survey  into  the  cost 
of  the  National  Health  Service  which 
covered  also  the  administration  of  local 
health  services.  This  is  cited  in  para- 
graph 9 of  our  Evidence  at  the  top  of 
page  8 and  set  out  again  here  for  con- 
venience of  reference. 

That  Committee  said 

" 607.  As  for  the  authorities  them- 
selves, we  are  satisfied  that  the  county 
councils  and  county  borough  councils 
are  the  right  authorities — bearing  in 
mind  the  areas  they  serve  and  the  re- 
sources they  command — to  plan  and 
administer  the  local  health  and  welfare 
services  in  co-operation  with  the  hos- 
pital authorities  and  local  Executive 


Councils  . . . The  outstanding  problem 
of  organisation  which  has  still  not 
been  solved  in  many  areas  is,  of  course, 
how  to  effect  a proper  integration  of 
the  local  authority  services  with  the 
hospital  and  family  practitioner 
services.  ...” 

3.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  for  the 
setting  up  of  Area  Sub-Committees  for 
Health  were  designed  to  enable  local 
people  to  have  a share  in  the  administra- 
tion of  services  provided  hy  the  County 
Council ; the  provisions  did  not  give  local 
authorities  the  right  to  administer  the 
services,  and  this  arrangement  has  in 
essence  been  confirmed  by  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1958,  since  the  only 
variation  arising  from  the  White  Paper 
on  Functions  is  delegation  to  districts  of 
60,000  population. 

Area  Administration — Kent  Proposals 

4.  The  proposals  of  the  Kent  County 
Council  for  Area  administration  are  still 
thought  to  be  the  soundest  and  most 
practical  for  an  area  such  as  the  Metro- 
politan Area.  They  would  give  increas- 
ing measure  of  local  participation  in 
major  County  services  and  at  the  same 
time  enable  the  Districts  to  remain  as 
units  as  they  apparently  wish  to  do, 

The  present  Area  Sub-Committees  are 
composed  of  the  few  County  Council 
Members  from  the  Area,  but  the 
majority  of  Members  are  chosen  from 
the  nominees  of  the  Boroughs  and  Dis- 
tricts. There  is  keen  competition  for 
places. 

The  Alternative  : by  Delegation 

5.  Delegation  to  County  District 
Councils  is  a compromise  to  enable  the 
Borough  or  Urban  District  Council  actu- 
ally to  take  part  in  the  administration 
of  the  County  Health  services.  After  the 
long  consultation  between  Associations 
of  Local  Authorities  and  the  issue  of  the 
Government  White  Papers,  the  Act  of 
1958  gives  the  opportunity  for  delegation 
to  County  District  Councils  of  60,000 
population.  But  although  when  the  1957 
White  Paper  on  Functions  was  issued  the 
County  Council  had  some  doubts  about 
the  wisdom  of  60,000  population  as  a 
unit  for  substantial  delegation  it  is  now 
prepared,  as  an  alternative  to  its  pro- 
posals to  the  Commission,  to  agree  to 
delegation  to  districts  of  60,000  if  the 
Commission  considers  that  the  proper 
solution  for  the  Greater  I.ondon  area. 
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This  indeed  has  always  been  the  atti- 
tude of  the  County  Council  and  it  is 
quite  clearly  so  stated  in  the  fifth  sub- 
paragraph  of  section  8 of  its  Evidence 
as  to  Education  and  in  the  final  sub- 
paragraph  of  section  9 of  its  Evidence  as 
lo  the  Health  and  Welfare  services. 

It  is,  of  course,  realised  that  if  this 
pattern  were  to  be  accepted  by  the  Com- 
mission then  there  would  be  a whole 
series  of  delegatee  units  around  London 
and  there  might  well  be,  if  some  existing 
Districts  should  remain  as  local  govern- 
ment units  for  other  purposes,  patches  or 
islands  of  County  Council  administration 
scattered  about  in  between. 

6.  The  Health  and  Welfare  like  the 
Education  services  are  in  their  respective 
spheres  essentially  services  which  must 
be  provided  to  the  public  as  unified  ser- 
vices. Just  as  Primary  Education  is  in- 
separable from  Secondary  and  different 
types  of  schools  serve  different  catchment 
areas,  so  the  different  facets  of  the 
Health  Service,  as  the  Appendix  to  the 
County  Council’s  Evidence  shows,  should 
not  be  treated  in  isolation.  The  Area 
pattern  of  administration  proposed  in  the 
County  Council’s  Evidence  would  cater 
for  these  and  yet  enable  the  Districts  to 
function  as  separate  units  for  their  own 
particular  purposes.  If,  however,  delega- 
tion to  Districts  of  60,000  were  to  be 
given  then  the  problem  of  catering  for 
these  almost  autonomous  localities,  and 
for  possible  islands  of  County  admini- 
stration between  them,  could  be  met  by 
acceptance  of  the  idea  which  the  County 
Council  emphasized  in  May,  1957,  when 
considering  the  White  Paper  on  Func- 
tions. The  view  was  then  taken  that 
“ as  a general  observation  it  seems  to 
the  members  desirable  as  well  as 
economical  that  County  Councils  should 
have  the  right  to  require  services  of 
County  or  other  officers  such  as 
Divisional  Education  Officers,  District 
Health  Officers  and  specialist  and  other 
staff  to  be  shared  between  delegated 
authorities  and  adjoining  areas.” 

Delegation  in  Health  and  Welfare 

7.  On  the  basis  of  the  60,000  popula- 
tion proposals  broadly  each  of  the 
authorities  would  have  delegated  to  it 
functions  of  the  County  Council  in 
relation  to:— - 

(a)  Health  Centres ; 


( b ) Care,  including  dental,  of 
expectant  and  nursing  mothers  and 
young  children  under  five ; 

(c)  Midwifery ; 

(d)  Health  visiting ; 

(e)  Home  nursing ; 

(/)  Vaccination  and  immunization  ; 

(g)  Prevention  of  illness  and  care 
(except  in  residential  accommodation  of 
persons  suffering  from  mental  illness)  ; 

(h)  Domestic  help ; 

(!)  Ascertainment  etc.  under  the 
Lunacy  and  Mental  Treatment  Acts, 
1890  to  1930  and  the  Mental 
Deficiency  Acts  1913-38  ; 

O')  Contributions  to  voluntary  or- 
ganisations in  connection  with  func- 
tions under  the  Mental  Deficiency 
Acts ; 

(k)  Welfare  of  disabled  persons 
under  the  National  Assistance  Act, 
1948  ; 

(!)  Functions  under  Nurseries  and 
Child  Minders  Regulation  Act,  1948  ; 
and  there  could  also  be  delegated,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Minister,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  1958  Act, 

(m)  Functions  relating  to  accom- 
modation of  the  aged  under  the  1948 
Act ; 

(n)  Temporary  care  of  the  home- 
less under  the  1948  Act ; and 

(o)  Certain  functions  relating  to 
care  or  after  care  in  residential  ac- 
commodation of  persons  suffering 
from  mental  illness. 

The  Borough  or  Urban  Council  would 
exercise  the  functions  in  accordance  with 
the  existing  schemes  of  the  County 
Council  approved  by  the  Minister  under 
the  National  Health  Service  Act,  1946, 
and  the  National  Assistance  Act,  1948. 
The  Delegation  Scheme  would  be  as 
approved  by  the  Minister. 

8.  In  the  negotiations  with  Chislehurst 
and  Sidcup,  the  provision  of  Residential 
Accommodation  for  the  aged,  infirm  and 
temporarily  homeless  (and  the  new  pro- 
visions for  mental  defectives)  were  re- 
served for  discussion.  The  1958  Act 
position  is  that  a District  Council  would 
have  to  satisfy  the  Minister  that  there 
are  special  considerations.  Reservations 
would  have  to  be  made  about  the  admis- 
sion to  any  Old  People’s  Homes  etc.  in 
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Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  of  cases  from 
outside  the  area. 

9.  On  present  information  the  effect  of 
the  delegation  scheme  would  be  that 
whilst  control  of  policy  and  finance 
'would,  as  in  the  case  of  Education, 
remain  with  the  County  Council,  the 
District  Council  would  be  required  to : — 

(i)  exercise  functions  in  accordance 
with  the  existing  approved  County 
Schemes  for  Health  and  Welfare 
although  there  would  be  opportunity 
to  make  proposals  for  alteration  ; 

(ii)  generally  comply  with  County 
standards ; 

(iii)  have  the  right  to  communicate 
direct  with  the  Minister  ; and 

(iv)  submit  accounts  and  annual 
estimates  of  revenue  and  capital  expen- 
diture to  the  County  and  supplemen- 
tary estimates  from  .time  to  time ; the 
District  Council  would  be  able  to  incur 
expenditure  up  to  the  amounts 
approved  under  each  of  the  main 
heads. 

Whole-time  Midwives,  Health  Visitors, 
Nurses,  Mental  Health  Workers,  and 
their  supervisory  Staff  would  remain 
County  Staff.  All  these  officers  have  for 
many  years  acted  professionally  as  a ser- 
vice under  the  local  supervisory  officers. 
Their  work,  holidays,  sick  leave  and  the 


Bromley  “ delegated  ” 

Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  do. 
Orpington  do. 

Bexley  ... 

Erith  . . . 

Crayford 
Beckenham 
Penge  ... 


like  are  all  co-ordinated.  Under  the 
County  Council’s  Area  administration, 
the  supervisory  officers  would  report 
regularly  to  two  or  three  committees. 
Under  the  60,000  population  idea  they 
would  report  to  six  or  seven  committees. 
In  addition  those  duties  not  included  in 
the  delegation  scheme  would  fall  to  be 
done  by  County  Council  staff  spread  over 
the  whole  area. 

More  importantly  to  the  Districts 
according  to  the  Ministry’s  ideas  about 
delegation,  they  would  be  served  by  their 
own  Clerk,  and  Treasurer,  and  the 
Medical  Officer  for  the  Districts  would  be 
the  Medical  Officer  concerned  with  the 
delegated  exercise  of  the  County  Health 
and  certain  School  Medical  functions. 
There  could  be  arrangements  agreed  for 
administration  at  Medical  Officer  level 
both  in  the  delegatee  authorities  and  in 
the  few  remaining  “ islands  ” of  what 
would  otherwise  be  County  Council 
administration  assuming,  of  course,  that 
each  of  the  existing  districts  docs  remain 
a unit  for  its  own  functions.  The 
Medical  Officer  could  hold  separate 
appointments  with  the  County  Council 
and  the  District  Council. 

10.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there 
are  Medical  Officers  for  joint  Districts 
in  North-West  Kent.  The  position  on 
present  facts  would  be:  — 

...  fDr.  Carter  Lock  is  M.O.H.  for  al* 
...J  three  and  Dr.  Kelynock  is  his 
..  ] Deputy.  Dr.  Carter  Lock  also 
acts  for  the  County  Medical  Officer 
as  School  M.O.H.  for  Bromley. 

. ’Dr.  Landon  is  M.O.H.  for  all  three 
A and  does  School  M.O.  work  for 
. ( Bexley 

.fOne  M.O.H.  One  M.O.H.  (part 
. \ time) 


“ delegated  ” 

County  Council 
County  Council 
“ delegated  ” 

County  Council 

(Dartford — with  Dartford  R.D.  This  M.O.H.  area  is  being  reviewed.) 


We  should  doubtless  have  to  discuss 
whether  these  medical  teams  should  be 
revised,  if  these  officers  were  to  take 
on  the  County  work. 

11.  In  Kent,  unlike  the  other  Coun- 
ties, the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  for 
the  Districts  are  not  the  Medical  Officers 
for  the  County  Services.  This  is  because 
in  North-West  Kent  .only  Beckenham 
and  Penge  have  their  own  Medical 
Officers.  The  other  Districts  are  in  two 
groups,  Bromley,  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup 
and  Orpington  with  228,000  population, 
and  Bexley,  Erith  and  Crayford  with 
over  a 166,000  population.  This  gives 


the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  a worth- 
while job  in  itself  in  dealing  with  the 
environmental  health  services.  The  fact 
that  they  can  effectively  serve  these  large 
combined  areas  rather  discounts  the 
myth  that  at  each  Town  Hall  there  must 
be  sitting  a Medical  Officer  of  Health 
to  whom  the  .members  of  the  public  can 
run  for  solution  of  their  pressing 
personal  problems. 

On  the  contrary  we  think  that  ns  a 
general  principle  too  much  is  made  of 
the  .question  of  approach  to  Borough 
or  indeed  Area  or  County  Medical 
Officers.  If  a General  Practitioner 
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wishes  a patient  to  have  a Nurse,  Mid- 
wife, Health  Visitor,  Home  Help  or 
Mental  Health  worker  then  the  arrange- 
ments should  he,  and  in  Kent  are,  such 
that  the  Doctor  can  get  into  direct  touch 
with  the  person  he  needs  and  tell  him 
or  her  'precisely  what  the  patient’s  needs 
are.  There  is  no  need  for  the  inter- 
position as  a mere  channel  of  communi- 
cation of  a third  party  such  as  a local 
Authority  M.O.H.  who  incidentally  has 
no  direct  clinical  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  a patient. 

12.  The  County  Health  and  Welfare 
Services  are  well  publicised : every 

General  Practitioner  and  'most  social 
workers  have  been  supplied  with  an  up 
to  date  printed  copy  of  the  details  of  all 
the  County  arrangements  and  points  of 
contact.  Requests  for  help  very  rarely 
come  direct  from  the  public — they  are 
through  the  General  Practitioner,  the 
Medical  Health  Visitor  and  Social 
workers. 

7081.  Miss  Johnston : You  men- 

tioned in  your  evidence  tlhe  Guillebaud 
Report  and  the  idea  that  the  county 
boroughs  are  the  best  boroughs  to  run 
the  health  services.  We  would  like  to 
know  your  views  on  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  in 
their  evidence  to  us  that  any  single  tier 
authority  from  100,000  upwards  can 
cope  -with  the  health  services.-^-I 
would  not  like  to  differ  from  the  Minis- 
try on  the  basis  of  100,000.  I think  they 
may  have  very  proper  views  on  it,  but 
perhaps  X may  be  allowed  to  mention 
my  association  to  the  health  services  and 
then  give  an  answer  to  you-r  question. 

I have  been  a member  of  a minor 
local  authority  for  some  years.  I have 
been  a member  of  the  county  council  for 
over  21  years.  On  the  appointed  day  I 
was  a member  of  the  national  health 
committee  for  the  county  of  Kent  and 
became  the  new  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive council,  which  deals  with  domi- 
ciliary services,  as  you  kno,w.  I am  the 
chairman  of  a large  hospital  manage- 
ment committee  with  1,200  beds  in  ten 
hospitals.  So  .1  do  feel  I may  speak 
primarily  on  behalf  of  the  county  coun- 
cil, but  with  some  general  overall  picture 
of  these  services. 

What  I would  say  at  -once  in  reply 
to  your  question  is  that  so  many  people 
envisage  the  health  responsibilities  of 
local  authorities  as  they  were  before 


1948.  But  from  1948  onwards  the  enor- 
mous responsibility  which  is  placed  on 
the  health  authority,  which  in  this  case 
is  the  county  council,  is  something  which 
must  be  emphasised.  The  services  today 
do  bear  little  resemblance  to  what  was 
transferred  to  the  county  council.  I 
think  that  is  so  often  the  .problem  of 
those  who  talk  about  the  return  of  the 
personal  services.  The  health  visitor 
then  dealt  with  the  expectant  and 
nursing  mother  and  the  child  up  to 
school  age.  Today  she  deals,  as  you 
know,  with  the  whole  family.  None  of 
the  local  authorities  before  1947 
employed  midwives  or  home  nurses. 
Many  of  those  matters  were  dealt  with 
by  the  voluntary  associations,  as  you 
well  know.  None  of  ithem  were  con- 
cerned in  mental  health  services,  or  with 
old  people,  or  with  the  care  and  after 
care  of  tuberculosis,  or  with  the  preven- 
tion of  illness  in  general  terms,  or  with 
the  welfare  of  tlhe  blind  or  the  deaf  or 
the  dumb  or  the  handicapped.  All  those 
matters  are  services  which  are  part  of 
the  great  personal  health  service  which 
is  today  rendered  by  the  county  council. 

I do  feel  it  is  important  to  bear  that  in 
mind  in  an  endeavour  »to  answer  your 
question.  In  my  view  unless  the  unit  is 
an  extremely  big  one  no  one  would  sug- 
gest for  one  moment  that  it  could  be 
efficiently  carried  out  by  any  other 
means.  I could  carry  the  matter 
further,  if  you  so  wtish. 

7082.  I think  that  gives  us  the  general 
view.  I take  iit  that  Kent  lost  some 

hospitals  in  1948? Oh,  yes,  and  again 

if  I may  speak  on  behalf  of  Kent,  the 
work  that  it  had  done  in  the  interim  of 
say,  1929,  1940  until  1947  was  very 
much  indeed  valued  by  the  regional  hos- 
pital board.  The  old  work-houses, 
which  have  become  chronic  sick  hos- 
pitals, were  in  a very  poor  condition 
and  in  many  cases  had  to  fee  further 
developed.  But  iby  -and  large  the  Kent 
hospital  service  was  ah  exceedingly  good 
one  with  a good  record. 

7083.  May  we  pass  'to  area  com- 
mittees? In  your  statement  you  say  that 
the  majority  of  members  are  chosen 
from  the  nominees  from  the  boroughs 
and  districts.  Does  that  mean  that  the 
boroughs  and  districts  put  up  more 
people  than  there  are  places  and  the 

county  chooses  them? No  I do  not 

think  they  puit  up  more  than  are  chosen. 
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7084.  They  are  really  nominated  by 

the  districts? 'Yes,  it  is  not  like  the 

regional  hoard — election  'by  selection. 

7085.  Are  there  some  members  who 

are  neither  oounty  nor  district? 

In  a number  of  cases  but  rather 
limited,  not  in  the  same  way  as  educa- 
tion. I beg  your  pardon — I am  told  that 
there  are  no  bodies  other  than  local 
authorities  represented. 

7086.  You  say  there  is  keen  competi- 
tion for  places.  Do  you  mean  amongst 
county  councillors  or  amongst  districts? 

. 1 do  not  think  they  have  any  diffi- 

culty at  their  level.  We  write  to  the 
local  authorities  and  their  names  come 
forward  right  away.  As  far  as  the  health 
committee  is  concerned  we  endeavour  to 
obtain  representatives  within  the  area 
and  it  works  very  well. 

7087.  I wondered  whether  there  was 

keen  competition  amongst  the  districts 
because  most  of  the  districts  we  have 
seen  have  told  us  that  these  committees 
frankly  have  so  little  power  that  they 
are  a waste  of  time. 1 would  dis- 

agree entirely  on  the  subject  of  their 
powers.  I would  accept  what  has  been 
said  from  the  districts  as  to  their 
unwillingness  to  take  an  interest,  in  that 
in  many  oases  largely  because  they  come 
as  delegates  of  their  own  authority 
interested  only  in  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee as  far  as  it  relates  ito  their  own 
area  and  in  no  sense  the  relationship  it 
holds  over  the  area  as  a whole. 

7088.  You  have  not  found  any  way 

of  overcoming  this? We  have  tried 

conferences  ait  County  Hall.  We  have 
tried  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
going  down  and  having  a chat,  but  the 
interest  of  the  local  authority  as  repre- 
sented generally  is  in  his  particular  area, 
his  particular  old  people’s  home.  We  do 
find  ■ great  help  from  them  in  their 
willingness  to  visit  the  homes,  they  are 
happy  to  do  visitation  work,  they  are 
interested  in  the  'people,  but  as  far  as 
responsibility  is  concerned  in  the  matter 
of  the  overall  pioture  of  the  oounty 
administration  I do  not  think  their 
interest  is  so  great.  I think  that  is  to  be 
expected.  So  much  of  the  service  is 
described  as  personal  but  is  not  personal 
to  the  council  or  the  medical  officer  of 
health  today.  It  ds  personal  :to  the 
member  of  the  public  and  to  the  general 
practitioner  and  in  a very  large  way  they 
are  outside  the  ambit  of  the  great  work 


for  which  the  county  council  has  a 
responsibility. 

7089.  The  area  health  commitlee 
would  cover  old  people’s  homes,  would 

it? Yes,  it  ds  part  of  our  welfare 

work. 

7090.  What  exactly  do  the  committee 
do? — —It  has  been  said  that  they  do 
not  have  very  much  .power  to  spend 
money,  but  within  the  county  council’s 
expenditure  they  are  in  fact  able  to  spend 
up  to  £500  on  any  single  project  provided 
that  the  expenditure  is  covered  by  the 
estimate  and  will  not  exceed  'the  total 
estimate,  but  within  their  own  area  they 
can  expend  up  to  £500  on  any  single 
project.  That  is  not  often  used  as  an 
argument,  but  I would  emphasise  that 
particular  point. 

7091.  A project  of  their  own  choice? 

Yes.  The  report  of  that  committee 

goes  forward  to  the  health  committee’s 
sub-committee,  but  I have  never  known 
any  cases  where  the  proposals  put  for- 
ward have  met  with  any  serious 
objection.  They  have  the  power  to 
spend  up  to  £500. 

7092.  I take  it  not  on  the  project  of 

employing  extra  workers? -iNo. 


7093.  You  are  thinking  more  of 

buildings? Yes,  furniture  and  equip- 

ment. And  they  do  appoint  stall, 
except  medical  and  dental  staff. 

7094.  Do  they  have  a sub-committee 

to  do  that? The  chairman  of  the 

area  generally  is  responsible  for  the  type 
of  staff  which  they  appoint. 

7095.  Among  the  complaints  wo  have 
heard  is  that  the  chairman  and  the 
clerk,  etc.,  all  come  from  the  county. 

1 would  not  say  that  is  true.  One 

of  the  complaints  I have  heard  is  that 
the  number  of  officers  who  have  to 
attend  meetings  of  these  sub-committees 
is  very,  very  large.  That  is  one  of  the 
criticisms  we  have  heard.  The  county 
council  would  have  wished  to  get  the 
number  of  .officers  attending  the  sub- 
committees to  an  absolute  minimum.  A 
large  number  of  specified  officers  tire 
required  to  attend  the  meetings  in  order 
that  any  questions  can  be  put  to  them 
on  their  various  subjects.  Other  officers 
attend  as  required,  including  officers  in 
relation  to  costing  and  charges  on  the 
question  of  assessments,  and  so  on,  and 
it  does  build  up  to  quite  a considerable 
number  of  officers,  but  after  their  par- 
ticular matters  have  been  dealt  with 
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most  of  them  leave  the  committee.  On 
the  questions  of  alterations  and  repairs 
to  buildings,  again  we  are  only  too 
anxious  that  the  buildings  officer  or  the 
county  architect  will  attend  to  give  help 
and  advice. 

7096.  Would  the  senior  medical  officer 

of  health  of  the  area  attend? Yes. 

7097.  In  other  counties  we  found  he 
was  really  running  the  committee,  but  it 

is  not  the  case  in  Kent? You  mean 

as  an  administrator? 

7098.  Getting  together  the  agenda  and 

that  kind  of  thing. 1 should  not  think 

he  generally  does  that,  though  of  course 
he  has  knowledge  of  it. 

7099.  What  are  his  general  duties? 
— —They  vary  in  the  area.  Some  do 
clinical  work,  some  are  wholly  adminis- 
trative. I have  the  details  of  the  people 
in  the  area  here  if  you  would  like  to 
know  about  them. 

7100.  I am  talking  of  the  senior 

medical  officer  of  health,  your  senior 
officer  in  the  area. In  the  area  con- 

cerned in  this  case  it  is  Dr.  Ward.  He 
does  wholly  these  duties  and  school 
health. 

7101.  He  does  not  have  an  office,  does 

he? -Oh,  yes,  in  Sidcup  in  the  area. 

7102.  With  an  office  staff? Yes.  he 

has  a clerk  and  a staff  there. 

7103.  But  no  sort  of  focal  point? 

Well,  yes,  it  is  a focal  point ; it  is  one 
of  the  county  offices. 

7104.  On  a very  small  scale? Well, 

yes,  I presume  you  would  say  it  is  on 
a small  scale. 

7105.  Chairman : How  many  people 

are  there  in  the  office? A senior 

clerk  and  I am  not  sure  but  I think 
there  is  a shorthand  typist. — Dr.  Elliott : 
It  is  a part  of  the  county  office  where 
there  is  other  staff.  I would  not  like 
there  to  be  any  misunderstanding.  Dr. 
Ward  is  my  representative  of  the  area 
and  represents  me  on  area  sub-commit- 
tees 6 and  7.  The  reports  are  made  both 
from  him  and  from  me.  In  other  words, 
before  the  report  is  put  to  the  com- 
mittee for  consideration  by  the  county 
medical  officer  Dr.  Ward  will  have  seen 
it  and  will  comment  on  anything  he 
wishes  to  comment  on. 

7106.  That  is  what  the  members  say, 

that  it  has  all  been  fixed  before  they 
meet. -No,  Sir ; they  met  for  cpn- 


sideration.  We  have  heard  this  criticism 
and  so  we  counted  up  the  number  where 
the  chairman  had  acted.  They  were 
mainly  midwives  who  had  to  be  pro- 
vided with  motorcars,  etc.— in  other 
words,  those  services  which  had  to  be 
dealt  with  there  and  then  to  maintain  a 
24  hour  service.  No  one  has  ever  sug- 
gested  any  way  in  which  the  delegation 
could  be  employed.  One  point  the 
county  council  had  in  mind  was  that 
instead  of  the  estimate  being  prepared 
centrally  for  the  health  and  welfare  ser- 
vices they  might  be  dealt  with  the  other 
way  and  made  up  and  presented  to  the 
health  committee  as  a whole.  That  is 
one  suggestion — to  reverse  the  process. 

7107.  Miss  Johnston : But  the  prin- 
cipal medical  officer  does  not  directly 
control  health  visitors  and  district 

nurses? No,  they  are  controlled  by 

their  own  professional  heads. 

7108.  From  Maidstone? No.  We 

have  260  health  visitors  in  Kent.  One 
superintendent  works  in  Maidstone.  One 
deputy  superintendent  is  in  East  Kent 
and  one  in  West  Kent.  So  the  arrange- 
ments are  these,  that  in  this  area  the 
deputy  superintendent  of  the  health  visi- 
tors has  an  office  and  the  health  visitors 
will  deal  with  health  primarily.  It  is 
a delegation  for  West  Kent  and  East 
Kent.  So  far  as  the  nurses  and  mid- 
wives  are  concerned  there  are  430  nurses 
and  midwives,  some  whole-time  nurses, 
some  whol^-time  midwives,  some  part- 
time.  The  administrative  hierarchy  is 
composed  of  six  nursing  administrators, 
a chief  and  a deputy.  There  are  four 
senior  nursing  administrators  left  aijd 
each  of  them  do  a quarter  of  the  county, 
so  the  area  No.  6 is  dealt  with  by  one 
supervisor  of  nurses  and  midwives 
and  her  area  runs  as  far  as  Gravesend. 
Similarly,  the  Bromley /Penge  area  runs 
down  <to  Tunbridge  Wells;  so  there  is 
local  control  in  relation  to  their  every- 
day management  by  their  own  profes- 
sional officers. 

7109.  I get  the  impression  from  the 
evidence  that  if  a general  practitioner 
wants  a nurse  or  a health  visitor 
urgently  for  a patient  he  gets  on  direct 
to  the  person  concerned ; is  that  right? 
Yes. 

7110.  Is  she  working  from  a centre, 
so  that  somebody  copes  if  she  is  not 

there? The  situation  is  this,  that  all 

general  practitioners  in  the  county  of 
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Kent  get  a list  of  county  staff  and  their 
telephone  numbers,  and  they  know  who 
are  the  local  nurses  and  local  midwives 
and  they  deal  direct  with  them.  ho 
far  as  patients  are  concerned  when  they 
book  a midwife  the  patients  are  given 
the  name  of  the  midwife  and  the  first 
and  second  relief,  and  it  is  possible  for 
the  patients’  relatives  to  get  another  mid- 
wife  if  the  first  two  are  not  available. 
If  the  doctor  wants  a nurse  or  midwife 
and  cannot  get  one  it  is  then  the  duty 
of  our  district  officers  who  are  work- 
ing in  each  area  to  endeavour  to  find 
someone.  It  does  not  happen  very  fre- 
quently, because  the  doctors,  midwives 
and  nurses  have  worked  together  for 
many  years  and  they  form  their  own 
links. 

7111.  But  they  are  working  from  their 

homes,  are  they? Yes. 

7112.  Do  they  do  their  own  clerical 

work? Yes,  the  average  amount  of 

clinical  nursing  done  is  based  on  a 40 
hour  week  for  a nurse  and  a midwife. 
We  allow  in  addition  to  that  four  hours 
a week  for  clerical  duties. 

7113.  To  what  extent  is  the  school 
health  service  integrated  into  this  set-up 
you  have  been  explaining?  Do  the  same 
nurses  do  the  schools  and  the  health 

visiting? Yes  ; with  the  exception  of 

a small  number  of  whole-time  tuber- 
culosis nurses  the  bulk  of  health  visitors 
are  also  school  nurses,  but  the  district 
nurses  and  the  midwives  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  school  health  servioe. 
The  bulk  of  the  medical  officers  carry 
out  joint  duties  and  work  also  for  the 
children’s  committee  iin  the  children’s 
homes. 

7114.  How  do  the  records  work? 
Does  a health  visitor  working  from  her 
home  and  visiting  a family  of  children 
under  five  keep  the  records  there?  How 
do  they  get  to  the  school  when  the  child 

becomes  five? There  is  an  abstract 

made  of  the  record  if  there  is  anything 
that  should  be  transferred  to  the  school 
health  record ; that  is  done  centrally. 

7115.  While  she  is  visiting  the  family 
for  the  child  under  five  she  would  keep 

•the  records  herself,  would  she? Yes, 

either  at  her  home  or  at  the  clinic,  and 
more  and  more  we  have  provided  health 
visitors  with  offices  in  clinics ; and  the 
school  records  are  kept  by  the  schools. 

7116.  There  is  a transfer? — Oh,  yes. 


7117.  Chairman : A transfer  from  the 
health  visitor  to  the  school? — That  is 
right. 

7118.  Not  to  County  Hall  or  the  dis- 
trict office  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

What  happens  is  that  the  health 

visitor  makes  an  abstract  of  anything 
that  ought  to  go  on  the  school  health 
record  card.  It  -is  not  -necessary  in 
many  cases.  And  we  would  deal  with 
it  when  the  child  goes  -to  school. 

7119.  It  does  not  go  up  to  the  county 

and  down  again? No,  Sir. 

7120.  I-t  goes  direct  from  the  health 

visitor  to  the  doctor  ; is  -that  right? 

No,  Sir.  When  the  health  visitor  has 
made  her  abstract  of  something  she 
thinks  ought  to  be  done  about  this  child, 
it  is  sent  to  us  and  we  then  send  it  to 
the  medical  officer  of  health  of  the  area 
who  will  be  visiting  that  school. 

7121.  So  it  does  go  up  and  down. 
What  is  the  object  of  that  journey?  Is 

It  really  neoessary? -The  object  is  that 

we  are  constantly  changing  areas.  We 
have  52  whole-time  medical  officers.  As 
they  change  they  vary  in  their  aptitude 
to  do  certain  things.  -If  the  man  was 
interested  in  children’s  work  wc  would 
give  him  that  work,  and  so  on.  That 
means  that  the  areas  are  changed  from 
time  to  time.  It  is  easier  for  us  to  keep 
that  record  than  to  see  that  250  health 
visitors  are  apprised  of  every  minor 
change. 

7122.  Do  the  doctors  not  leave  their 

records  -behind? 1 am  speaking  of 

the  child  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
five  between  -two  doctors  leaving  and 
taking  up  duty. 

7123.  Miss  Johnston  : You  pointed 

out  that  the  same  district  medical  officer 
covers  Bexley,  Erith  and  Crayford  with- 
out any  difficulty  and  he  also  does  some 

school  medical  work. Alderman 

Rule:  Yes. 

7124.  Of  course  he  is  also  doing  the 

environmental  health? Yes. 

7125.  And  he  has  his  staff  at  the  town 

hall  if  he  -is  -out ; he  has  a base? 

Yes,  -there  .are  three  bases  in  point  of 
fact. 

7126.  You,  I gather,  think  there  is  no 
advantage  in  having  personal  health  ser- 
vices under  one  roof? — —My  own 
opinion  is  that  the  direct  contact:  is 
much  more  today  with  the  general  prac- 
titioner in  nearly  every  one  of  those 
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services  than  with  the  town  hall  medical 
officer  as  such.  I think  that  all  the 
emphasis  on  the  reports  that  have  been 
circulated  in  regard  to  the  health  service 
jis  that  there  should  be  still  greater 
liaison  between  the  health  authority  and 
the  general  practitioner,  and  I personally 
think  that  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  whole  thing  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  public. 

7127.  But  do  you  not  think  it  might 
be  possible  to  achieve  both?--—!  think 
it  might  be  possible  to  reorganise  the 
medical  officer  of  health’s  duties  as  such, 
but  I do  not  think  that  medical  officers 
of  health  like  being  clinicians  as  well. 
I think  they  prefer  to  be  medical 
officers  of  health  and  an  administrative 
officer  overall,  or  give  up  their  medical 
officer  of  health  duties.  It  is  a specialist 
work,  medical  officer  of  health,  in  these 
days. 

7128.  The  mental  health  services  are 

centralised  ; is  that  right? District 

officers  are  largely  responsible  in  the 
area. 

7129.  Do  they  come  within  the  area 

sub-committee? Dr.  Elliott : Yes. 

7130.  Is  there  a district  office  in  each 

local  authority  area? In  the  larger 

ones.  There  are  22  in  the  county  of 
Kent  and  56  district  councils.  Becken- 
ham and  Penge  go  together  ; Bromley  is 
separate ; Orpington  separate ; Chisle- 
hurst  separate ; Bexley  separate ; Dart- 
ford  Borough  comes  with  Dartford 
Rural ; Erith  goes  with  Cray  ford.  Three 
are  joint  and  the  remainder  are  single. 
— Alderman  Rule:  The  district  officer 
in  the  last  ten  years  has  been  a very 
important  factor  in  the  health  service 
and  he  is  generally  very  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  professions  and  the  public. 

7131.  He  is  co-ordinating  medical 

services  to  some  extent? Very  largely. 

7132.  I mean  at  a low  level? Dr. 

Elliott ; He  is  the  duly  authorised  officer 
and  does  petitioning,  though  this  is 
decreasing,  in  relation  to  mental  de- 
ficiency, He  also  does  the  assessment 
work.  He  is  expected  to  know  every- 
thing .about  every  social  service,  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  the  assessment  of 
national  assistance.  In  other  words 
where  there  is  a need  the  district  officer 
is  the  man  who  is  expected  to  know 
how  the  need  can  be  met.  If  a doctor 
is  stuck  and  wants  a service  the  district 
officer’s  duty  is  to  try  to  help  him  even 


though  it  may  not  be  a service  we  our- 
selves are  responsible  for. 

7133.  So  the  district  officer  is  not  a 
welfare  officer  spending  most  of  his  time 

on  work  for  old  people? He  spends 

a great  deal  of  his  time  on  work  with 
old  .people.  He  is  always  a member  of 
the  local  welfare  committee.  He  is 
greatly  concerned  with  them. 

7134.  Chairman : But  he  is  an  admin- 
istrator rather  than  a case  worker? 

He  does  a great  deal  of  case  work. 
He  does  .all  the  enquiries  for  admissions 
to  old  people’s  homes,  he  sees  the  old 
person,  gets  a medical  report,  makes  an 
assessment  of  need  and  re-visits  persons 
on  the  waiting  -list  at  least  every  .three 
months. 

7135.  i Miss  Johnston : Is  there  any 
school  welfare  officer  on  your  staff  or 
do  the  welfare  officers  work  to  the 

medical  staff? There  are  two  on  the 

staff ; the  superintendent  district  officer 
is  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the 
physically  handicapped,  and  to  some 
extent  with  the  blind,  the  workshops  for 
the  blind,  and  we  are  of  course  now 
as  between  the  residential  services  the 
district  officers  and  the  mental  deficiency 
section  working  out  plans  for  the 
development  of  the  mental  health  ser- 
vices, with  which  the  district  officers 
will  have  a considerable  part  to  play. 

{The  proceedings  were  adjourned  for  a 
short  time.) 

On  resumption. 

Chairman : As  I told  you,  Alderman 
Mills,  -Miss  _ Johnston  will  be  a few 
minutes  late  in  returning,  so  do  you  mind 
if  we  wait  to  deal  with  the  children  side 
until  she  comes  back,  and  in  the  mean- 
time go  on  with  the  environmental 
health  services?  I do  not  think  there  is 
very  much  on  this,  but  it  is  something. 

7136.  Mr.  Lawson:  Could  I ask  a 
question  about  land  drainage?  It  is 
paragraph  13  on  page  10  of  your  official 
evidence.  We  have  heard  quite  a .bit 
in  the  course  of  these  hearings  about 
these  rivers,  .particularly  the  Ravens- 
bourne,  which  causes  trouble,  and  I am 
not  sure  that  I really  understand  who  is 
responsible.  As  I understand  it,  the 
Ravensbourne  rises  in  Croydon,  or 
somewhere  like  that.  It  then  passes 
through  Metropolitan  Kent  and  it  goes 
into  the  River  Thames  somewhere  in  the 
■L.C.C.  area.  .It  is  not  covered  by  the 
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Kent  River  Board,  as  you  say  in  your 
evidence,  but  I am  not  quite  clear 
whether  it  is  the  responsibility  of  _ the 
Kent  County  Council,  or  whether  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  districts  and 

areas  through  which  it  flows. Aider- 

man  Rule : I am  Chairman  of  the  Kent 
River  Board,  but  I am  not  quite  clear 
as  to  the  answer  to  your  question.  Of 
course,  it  is  true  that  some  portion  of 
the  river  is  outside  the  River  Board’s 
area,  mainly  on  account,  I think,  of  the 
outfall  being  within  the  London  area.  I 
cannot  give  you  the  answer. — Mr. 
Bishop : I cannot  give  you  a very  clear 
answer.  First  of  all,  it  is  a compara- 
tively small  affair,  and  that  is  why  it  is 
outside  the  ordinary  .River  Board  area, 
but  there  are  conferences  going  on  in 
regard  to  it,  and  I believe  one  was  held 
as  recently  as  Friday  last. 

7137.  It  would  help  me  if  you  would 
be  good  enough  to  send  in  a short  note* 
explaining  the  position.  I have  not  been 
able  to  get  it  quite  clear  where  the  re- 
sponsibility lies,  tand  if  lit  does  n'ot  lie  on 
anybody  one  -would  like  to  know  that. 
—Alderman  Rule : I think  .in  relation 
to  -this  very  short  strip — -it  is  a very  short 
piece,  indeed — it  remains  -with  the  dis- 
trict council  at  the  moment.  I rather 
think  that  is  the  -position. — Mr.  Bishop : 
If  we  may,  we  will  send  you  a note  on 
that. 

7138.  Chairman  : Would  Mr.  Bishop 
tell  -me  -why  -there  has  -been  this  sudden 
spate  of  conferences  about  the  Ravens- 
bourne?  It  has  been  overflowing  ever 

since  I was  a -boy. 1 have  been  giving 

precedence  to  the  Royal  Commission’s 
business,  and  I have  left  somebody  else 
to  deal  with  the  Ravensbourne,  but  I 
believe  that  -either  -the  Ministry  or  the 
London  County  Council  made  the  pri- 
mary move. 

7139.  Mr.  Lawson:  I should,  perhaps, 
disclose  the  interest  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission in  -the  Ravensbourne,  because 
our  Assistant  Secretary  -travels  from 
-the  station  at  Clock  House  and  I under- 
stand that  it  is  frequently  flooded!  The 
only  other  question  I have  is  on  refuse 
disposal. 

(The  following  is  a statement  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Planning  Commit- 
tee, Sir  William  Wigham  Richardson.) 
Refuse  Disposal 

We  started  consultations  with  the 
London  and  Kent  Authorities  some  few 

* See  Appendix  “A”  on  page  1235 


years  ago  for  the  use  of  worked  out  chalk  i 
pits,  for  the  disposal  of  refuse. 

Planning  permission  has  been  granted  | 
for  some  of  them.  One  important  thing  j 
the  County  Council  had  to  bear  in  mind  1 
was  the  safeguarding  of  the  -Metropolitan  ! 
Water  -Board  against  detriment  to  its  8 
gathering  grounds. 

We  would  rather  see  the  open  pits  used  K 
than  the  Thameside  -Marshes : use  of  the  • 
pits  has  -the  merit  of  -being  a positive  [ 
scheme  of  rehabilitation  of  the  large  open  j 
gaps  in  the  -landscape,  some  of  which  are  ' 
over  100  years  old ; this  question  is  at 
present  before  fhe  Minister  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government  on  appeal. 

7140.  Mr.  Lawson : -I  gather  there  arc 
quite  a large  -number  of  suitable  sites, 
quarries  and  so  on  for  the  disposal  ef 
refuse  -in  Kent.  Can  you  tel!  us  anything 
about  the  ownership  of  those?  Are  they 

all  in  private  ownership? Alderman 

Rule : l th-ink  the  Planning  Officer  could 
-probably  give  you  some  assistance.  We 
do  have  a schedule  of  them. — Mr. 
Adams : They  are  all  owned  by  the  As»- 
cia-ted  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers,  j 

7141.  The  whole  lot  'are  owned  by  the  } 

same  company?- -The  whole  lot. 

7142.  That  -perhaps  explains  it.  We 
have  had  it  stated  to  us  that  some  of 
the  London  boroughs  have  difficulty  in 
finding  suitable  tipping  sites,  and  such 
tipping  sites  as  there  are  are  in  the  hands  | 
of  contractors,  so  in  a sense  they  are  t 
-bound  to  the  contractors.  -Tf  all  these 
sites  to  which  you  are  referring  arc  in  - 
the  ownership  of  this  company,  that  helps 

to  reconcile  the  two  statements. And  ; 

they  are  being  used  for  tipping. 

7143.  Chairman:  Is -there  any  difficulty  > 
about  the  type  of  material  that  may  he  j 

tipped  in  those? There  are  conditions  \ 

as  to  materials  and  to  the  control  of  : 
ti-pping,  which  of  course  they  would  have  . 
to-  observe  wherever  they  were  tipping  ; 

7144.  Is  that  so?  I thought  there  were  \ 

some  special  ones  here. There  are  j 

some  Metropolitan  Water  Board  re-  ; 
quirements. 

7145.  There  are  obviously  special  re- 
quirements -which  make  it  difficult  for 
some  of  the  London  boroughs,  unless 
they  have  a particular  form  of  treatment 
in  -their  own  borough,  to  make  use  of 

these  tipping  sites  in  Kent. These 

sites  will  take  h-ouse  refuse. 

7146.  It  is  industrial  refuse  that  we 

are  thinking  of. Some  will  take  cer- 
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tain  kinds  of  industrial  refuse.  I do  not 
know  whether  the  Commission  has  got 
or  would  like  to  have  copies  of  the 
report  on  this  general  scheme. 

7147.  We  certainly  would. They 

will  ,be  put  in. 

7148.  Thank  you. And  the  Minis- 

ter's decisions  in  relation  to  this  area, 
which  are  relevant,  can  also  be  put  in. 

7149.  But  I think  1 a-m  right  in  think- 
ing, and  I am  recalling  some  evidence 
I heard  a good  many  months  ago,  that 
these  tips  are  not  in  practice,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  available  for  all  the 
types  of  refuse  coming  front  all  the 

boroughs  in  London. From  our  point 

of  view  they  arc  available. 

7150.  Yes,  but  they  cannot  comply 
with  all  the  conditions.  All  the  boroughs 
cannot  comply  with  all  the  conditions. 

1 think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that 

we  do  not  understand  why  they  did  not 
comply  with  all  the  conditions.  I re- 
ferred to  this  in  my  opening  remarks 
on  this  subject. 

7151.  Yes,  I noticed  that,  but  I 

would  like  to  see  the  scheme. Cer- 

tainly. 

7152.  Mr.  Lawson'.  On  building 
regulations,  do  you  have  any  problems 
resulting  from  building  regulations  or 
does  your  system  work  satisfactorily? 
It  is  the  districts  which  are  responsible 
for  the  building  regulations,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Btsliop : Yes,  it  is,  the  district 

councils. 

7152a.  And  as  far  as  you  know  they 

work  satisfactorily? It  is  no  concern 

of  the  county  council. 

7153.  Chairman:  But  county  districts 

make,  administer  and  enforce  regula- 
tions separately,  do  they  not? Yes. 


(0  Bromley  Office,  3 women  Child  Care 
officers. 


(2)  Bexley  Office,  2 women  officers  (plus 
one  man  officer  whose  area  extends 
outside  the  Reviow  area). 

All  the  officers  (together  with  two 
other  women  officers)  are  supervised  by 
a Senior  Child  Care  Officer.  This  officer 
works  from  County  Hall,  but  spends  a 
good  deal  of  his  time  in  the  area  offices. 
He  is  experienced  in  case-work  and  ad- 


7154.  We  will  now  turn  to  children. 

-Alderman  Rule:  May  I ask  you 

to  make  one  slight  amendment  to  the 
note  which  I made  this  morning?  I 
understand  from  the  learned  Town  Clerk 
of  Bromley  thait  they  did,  in  fact,  em- 
ploy midwives  from  the  operation  of  the 
Midwives  Act  in  1936  in  that  borough, 
and  they  rendered  a home  service  until 
1948.  I apologise  for  omitting  that. 
I thought  they  were  supervising  and  not 
actually  running  them. 

(Tile  following  is  a statement  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Children’s  Committee, 
Alderman  Miss  M.  M.  C.  Burrows.) 

Children  Service 

1.  We  feel  we  need  hardly  trouble 
the  Commission  with  much  about  this 
Service.  Apart,  of  course,  from  the 
transfer  involved  in  the  policy  proposals 
for  County  Borough  status,  only  Bexley, 
and  then  in  general  terms,  and  Erith  m 
proposing  a broadening  of  the  basis  of 
Area  Sub-Committees  have  specifically 
suggested  that  District  Councils  could 
participate  in  the  Children  Service.  We 
have  given  the  Commission  a separate 
statement  showing  the  relatively  small 
numbers  of  cases  in  the  area  of  the 
individual  local  authorities. 

Child  Care  Officers  areas 

2.  The  Review  area  is  served  locally 
by  six  Child  Care  Officers  (five  women 
and  one  man),  who  work  from  two  local 
offices,  Bromley  and  Bexley.  The  women 
officers  carry  out  all  the  usual  functions 
of  Child  Care  Officers  (enquiries,  recep- 
tion into  care,  boarding-out,  Juvenile 
Court  work  etc.).  The  male  officer 
covers  the  whole  of  the  Review  area  and 
also  Dartford,  Gravesend  and  Sevenoaks 
Rural  Districts,  and  has  special  duties 
in  connection  with  older  boys  and  cer- 
tain types  of  Court  work. 

"I  . fPenge 

(a)  4 Beckenham 
> I Bromley 

( b ) Chislehurst  and  Sidcup 
J (c)  Orpington 

1(d)  Bexley,  Crayford  and  Erith 
[ (e)  Dartford  and  (Dartford  Rural) 


ministration  and  is  able  to  advise  the 
Child  Care  Officers  and  also  to  keep 
them  in  touch  with  the  central  adminis- 
trative and  Committee  arrangements. 
The  Deputy  Children’s  Officer  works  at 
County  Hall  and  has  over-all  respon- 
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si'bility  for  the  case-work  of  the  County. 
The  Senior  Child  Care  Officer  is  in 
frequent  consultation  with  her  on  the 
more  difficult  cases  and,  when  necessary, 
she  is  also  available  for  consultation 
with  the  Child  Care  Officers.  The  Deputy 
Children’s  Officer  is  highly  experienced 
in  case-work  and  has,  of  course,  detailed 
knowledge  of  all  the  Services;  available 
in  the  County. 

Area  Boarding-Out  Sub-Committees 
{Appointed  by  Children’s  Commit- 
tee) 

3.  The  Review  area  is  covered  by 
three  Committees  attended  by  the  local 
officers:  — 

1.  Beckenham,  Bromley,  Cbislehurst 
and  Sidcup,  Orpington  and  Benge. 

6 County  Council  Members,  16 
other  Members. 

2.  Bexley,  Erith  and  Crayford. 

5 County  Council  Members,  S 
other  Members. 

3.  Hartford  Borough,  Dartford 
Rural,  Swanscombe,  Northfleet  and 
Gravesend. 

3 County  Council  Members,  7 
other  Members. 

(a)  Outside  Members  are  nominated 
by  the  Area  Sub-Committee  to  the 
Children’s  Committee  from  persons 
who  are  known  to  be  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  children.  Some  are 
members  of  local  authorities,  but  are 
not  nominated  by  local  autborit'.es 
at  present:  some  will  be,  in  future. 

(b)  The  function  of  Area  Boarding- 
Out  Sub-Committees  is  to  approve 
new  foster-homes  and  review  reports 
of  children  boarded-out,  and  make 
recommendations  on  other  matters  to 
the  Boarding-Out  Sub-Committee  of 
the  Children’s  Committee. 

Area  Visiting  Sub-Committee  (appointed 
by  Children’s  Committee)  (Appen- 
dix C:  paragraph  4 of  Evidence) 

4.  The  three  Homes  in  the  Review 
area  (listed  in  paragraph  4 on  page  18 
of  the  Statement  of  Evidence)  are  super- 
vised by  an  Area  Visiting  Sub-Commit- 
tee of  nine  County  Councillors,  one  co- 
opted member  of  the  Children’s 
Committee  and  five  other  Members.  The 
Head  of  each  Hoime  in  the  area  attends 
meetings  of  the  Sub-Committee. 

(a)  The  “ other  ” members  are 
nominated  (to  the  Children’s  Commit- 


tee) by  the  Visiting  Sub-Committee 
from  persons  in  the  neighbourhood 
who  are  known  to  be  interested  in 
Children’s  Homes. 

I (i)  Area  Visiting  iSub-Committees 
arrange  for  the  visiting  and  inspection 
of  Homes  by  at  least  two  members  at 
intervals  of  not  more  than  one  month. 
They  may  make  any  further  arrange- 
ments they  consider  desirable  to  foster 
interest  on  the  part  of  local  residents 
in  the  Homes  and  the  children.  _ The 
Sub-Committees  have  no  administra- 
tive powers,  but  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Homes  Sub-Committee  of 
the  Children’s  Committee. 

Problems  of  Local  Administration 

5.  If  the  care  of  Children  was  trans- 
ferred to  individual  local  authorities:  — 

(а)  Each  authority  would  have  to 
appoint  a Children’s  Officer  and  a 
statutory  Children’s  Committee ; 

(б)  It  would  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide Child  Care  Officers  for  the  area 
of  each  .authority  to  find  foster-homes 
in  each  area,  and  to  provide  recep- 
tion, nursery  and  children  home 
accommodation  for  each  area. 

Children  are,  for  the  most  part, 

boarded-out  from  children’s  homes  anti 
nurseries.  Some  short-stay  children  are 
boarded-out  in  their  own  areas,  but  the 
boarding-out  of  children  in  long-term 
care  near  to  their  original  homes  may 
creale  difficulties,  for  example:  (a)  the 
influence  of  an  unsatisfactory  home  may 
persist  if  the  child  remains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; (b)  parents  and  relatives  may 
make  demands  for  example  by  constant 
visiting,  which  foster-parents  cannot 
tolerate.  A large  geographical  area 
offers  better  chances  than  a small  one 
of  finding  the  right  foster-homes  for  a 
child.  This  applies  particularly  to  diffi- 
cult children. 

6.  The  Family  Help  Service  of  the 
Health  Department  copes  with  80  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  of  temporary  illness  so 
as  to  avoid  moving  the  child.  The  cases 
which  we  would  take  would  be  the  com- 
plicated cases  and  the  child  might  go 
to  a -nursery. 

Short-stay  cases,  generally  received 
into  care  because  of  the  temporary  ill- 
ness of  their  parents,  may  be  placed  in 
foster-homes  or  children’s  homes, 
according  to  their  needs  and  suitability 
for  fostering.  The  Committee  has 
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emergency  arrangements  with  certain, 
foster-homes  for  ithe  reception  of 
children  at  short  notice.  Not  all  foster- 
mothers  are  prepared  to  undertake  such 
emergency  work  and  again  a wide  area 
is  of  value. 

7.  Residential  accommodation  is  essen- 
tial for  a Children’s  Service,  for  the 
reception  of  children  and  long-term  care 
where  suitable  foster-homes  are  not 
available.  A large  authority  has  more 
scope  than  a smaller  authority  for  pro- 
viding homes  to  meet  the  differing  needs 
of  children. 

The  Committee’s  establishments  in- 
clude .two  reception  centres  for  the 
reception  and  observation  of  children, 
five  nurseries  for  children  0-5  years,  20 
children’s  homes  for  children  3-15 
years,  a girls’  hostel  for  working  girls 
and  a Remand  Home  for  Boys ; a 
special  hostel  for  boys  is  to  be  opened 
this  year. 

It  so  happens  that  of  the  five  Nurseries 
two  are  at  Chislehurst  and  Orpington 
respectively,  but  they  serve  the  -whole 
county. 

Co-ordination 

8.  There  is  close  personal  liaison  be- 
tween Child  Care  Officers  and  Health 
Visitors,  as  with  other  officers  who  are 
concerned  with  the  Social  Services. 
Officers  meet  in  their  districts  to  discuss 
cases  and  communicate  by  letter  and  tele- 
phone. This  co-operation  would  not  be 
materially  improved  by  placing  Child 
Care  Officers  under  the  supervision  of 
District  Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

We  have  an  effective  co-ordinating 
process  between  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Services,  which  are  already  combined, 
the  Children  Service  and  the  Education 
Service  which  all  fits  in  with  'the  ideas 
of  the  August,  1956,  joint  circular  from 
the  Home  Office,  Ministry  of  Health 
and  Ministry  of  Education  on  .the  co- 
ordination of  the  statutory  and  voluntary 
social  services  dealing  with  the  family. 
The  general  co-ordination  is  in  the 
County  Education  Officer  who  delegates 
to  the  Divisional  Education  Officer.  On 
the  rare  occasions  when  it  would  be 
necessary  he  would  invite  the  local 
Housing  manager.  Nonetheless  we  find 
that  when  the  Housing  managers  of  any 
borough  or  district  do  come  across  a 
case  they,  in  fact,  know  the  local  officer 
to  go  to  for  dealing  with  Children  cases 


just  as  they  know  the  other  local  social 
workers  of  the  county. 

Assessments 

9.  One  problem  that  arises  is  that  of 
Assessments  for  contribution : we  are 
more  concerned  with  uniformity  in  the 
policy,  rather  than  in  the  means,  of 
assessments.  The  large  county  can, 
however,  take  a generous  view  and  this 
is  most  helpful  in  getting  the  co-opera- 
tion of  parents.  The  policy  in  relation 
to  assessments  which  is  aimed  at  is  one 
which  will  not  antagonise  the  parent  so 
that  instead  of  leaving  the  child  in  cases 
where  it  is  desirable,  he  would  rather 
take  it  away  than  make  a contribution. 

7155.  Miss  Johnston : I think  I am 
right  in  saying  that  there  are  about  1,000 
children  in  care  in  the  whole  county? 
Miss  Harvie : 2,300. 

7156.  And  what  proportion  are 

boarded  out? 41  per  cent. 

7157.  And  what  proportion  of  the 

population  is  the  number  in  care? 

1-4  per  1,000  of  population. 

7158.  So  it  is  very  low  compared  with 

some  other  parts  of  the  country? 

Yes.  Tit  is  very  low.  I think  Kent  is  a 
little  bit  above  the  average  for  the 
country  at  the  moment. 

7159.  I think  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the 

proportion  in  the  area  we  are  consider- 
ing is  below  the  average  for  the  county, 
is  it  not? Yes,  that  .is  so. 

7160.  Can  you  give  us  any  explanation 
of  that?  What  do  you  think  are  the 

main  causes? 1 have  not  got  enough 

figures  to  give  you  the  exact  informa- 
tion on  it,  but  we  do  know  that  we  get 
a great  many  applications  from  areas 
like  the  Medway  towns,  from  Thanet, 
the  Dover  area,  and  a high  proportion 
from  Erith  and  Dartford,  but  over  the 
whole  of  the  review  area  the  proportion 
is  rather  lower  than  those,  and  conse- 
quently the  whole  county  number  is 
higher  than  for  the  review  area. 

7161.  Could  you  explain  about  the 

boarding-out  committees? A Iderman 

Miss  Burrows:  The  boarding-out  com- 
mittees meet  once  a quarter  and  they 
consist  of  members  of  the  county  coun- 
cil and  local  people,  sometimes  mem- 
bers of  the  local  councils  and  some- 
times other  people,  but  the  others  are 
always  people  who  have  got  a particular 
interest  in  child  care  and  their  functions 
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are  really  as  set  out  here,  that  they  have 
reports  on  the  children  boarded  out  in 
their  area.  The  Children's  Welfare 
Officer  suggests  foster  homes,  and  the 
committee  discusses  whether  they  are 
suitable  people  to  have  children,  or 
■sometimes  committee  members  know  of 
suitable  foster  homes,  and  then  they 
make  any  recommendations  to  the 
Boarding  Out  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Children’s  Committee. 

7162.  So  this  committee  actually 
takes  decisions  on  individual  children, 

does  it? -Yes,  within  the  framework 

of  their  functions.  They  recommend, 
for  instance,  that  a child  should  have  a 
bicycle  to  take  it  to  school,  or  that  extra 
money  should  be  granted  to  it  for  going 
on  holiday,  and  [that  sort  of  thing.  They 
are  allowed  to  recommend  up  to  certain 
sums. 

7163.  But  if  .they  thought  a foster 
home  was  unsuitable  or  a child  was 
doing  badly,  would  they  decide  to  take 
it  away  or  would  the  Children’s  Officer 

decide? The  Child  Care  Officer 

would  probably  take  the  decision.  She 
has  it  completely  delegated  to  her,  but 
the  matter  would  be  reported  to  the 
Boarding  Out  Sub-Committee,  particu- 
larly from  the  point  of  view  of  ithe  suit- 
ability of  the  foster  home  for  further 
use.  The  sub-committees  are  particularly 
interested  in  foster  homes  and  the  service 
that  foster  mothers  give. 

7164.  Are  they  a help  in  finding 

foster  homes? Yes,  .they  are. 

7165.  I believe  a good  number  of 
children  from  other  authorities,  particu- 
larly the  L.C.C.,  are  boarded  out  in 
Kent.  Do  you  find  any  competition 
'between  them  and  yourselves  for  foster 

homes? The  L.C.C.  board  out  quite 

a lot  in  Kent.  They  do  their  supervision 
through  'their  own  officers,  and  they 
inform  us  of  the  children  being  boarded 
out  and  the  foster  homes  they  are 
using.  There  obviously  is  a degree  of 
competition,  but  we  are  not  very 
conscious  of  it,  and  when  we  are 
pursuing  our  own  searches  for  foster 
homes  we  do  not  frequently  find  that 
the  L.C.C.  are  on  to  the  same  foster 
parents,  but  obviously  there  must  'be 
some  effective  competition,  although  I 
think  we  get  on  very  well  together.  Of 
course,  'the  L.C.C.  have  arrangements  by 
which  they  pay  the  same  amount  as  is 
approved  by  our  committee. 


7166.  Do  you  supervise  any  of  their 

children? In  a very,  very  few  cases, 

where  there  happens  to  be  an  L.C.C. 
child  [boarded  out  in  the  same  home  as 
a Kent  child,  by  agreement,  but 
normally  they  do  their  own  supervision. 

7167.  And  are  there  a number  of 
children’s  homes  run  by  the  L.C.C.  and 

other  bodies  in  Kent? There  arc  a 

few  run  by  the  L.C.C.  and  a number 
run  iby  voluntary  bodies,  yes. 

7168.  Do  you  have  any  link  with  the 
L.C.C.  ones?  You  do  not  manage  them 

for  them? No.  none  at  all  for  the 

L.C.C. 

7169.  To  go  back  to  the  boarding  out 
committees,  you  said  in  the  statement 
that  members  from  local  authorities  are 
not  at  present  nominated  by  them,  but 

some  will  ibe  in  the  future. They  have 

not  .'been  up  to  now,  but  some  Oif  the 
local  authorities  have  asked  if  they 
could  nominate  .people  and  they  seem 
to  'think  it  would  help  them  bo  take  a 
little  more  interest,  so  the  Children’s 
Committee  did  agree  the  other  day  that, 
as  and  when  there  were  vacancies,  they 
would  ask  local  authorities  to  nominate. 
I think  ithe  reason  was  that  it  was  felt 
the  committees  on  the  ground  knew  of 
local  people  wiho  were  particularly 
■interested  in  child  care,  and  if  they  were 
just  nominated  by  the  local  authority 
somebody  might  be  detailed  to  attend 
just  because  they  thought  somebody 
should  represent  them.  Buit  I think  that 
people  who  are  interested  .in  child  care 
will  be  nominated,  or  they  will  suggest 
them  to  the  area  committees. 

7170.  About  'how  often  do  the  com- 
mittees meet? Once  a quarter. 

7171.  So  obviously  they  cannot  lake 
any  decisions  that  have  to  be  taken 

quickly  about  children? No,  the 

Chairman  does,  and  then  those  things 
are  reported  to  the  area  committees.  I 
think  the  area  committees  feel  that  they 
are  playing  an  important  part  and  thery 
are  very  interested  in  the  work  .they  do. 

7172.  They  do  not  have  anything  to 

do  with  the  homes,  do  they? That 

is  another  committee,  the  Visiting  Sub- 
committee. 

7173.  And  .does  .the  Central  Committee 

appoint  its  members? Yes. 

7174.  I think  my  last  question  should 
really  .be  addressed  to  the  Chairman  ol 
the  Education  Committee,  .because  I 
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want  <to  know  a 'bit  more  about  the  co. 
ordination  on  families,  which  I under- 
stand is  done  through  the  County  Edu- 
cation Officer  and  the  Divisional  Educa- 
tion Officers.  Would  you  explain 

exactly  what  happens? Mr.  Bishop: 

I think  Miss . Harvie  can  deal  with  this. 
—Miss  Harvie : The  County  Education 
Officer  was  appointed  after  the  circular 
of  1950  as  the  co-ordinating  officer,  but 
naturally  this  service  of  co-ordination 
does  concern  the  Children’s  Committee 
almost  primarily,  I would  say,  so  that 
the  way  it  has  been  done  is  that  after  the 
initial  ‘meetings,  and  the  calling  together 
of  local  co-ordinating  meetings  through 
the  Borough  Education  * Officers,  the 
committees  are  called  together  when 
needed.  I think  that  for  no  area  of  the 
county  is  there  a regular  meeting  held  of 
the  co-ordinating  committee,  but  if  one 
of  any  officers,  for  instance,  comes  across 
a problem  family,  where  .it  seems  likely 
dial  the  children  will  be  before  the  court 
or  come  into  care,  and.it  seems  possible 
that  by  the  co-ordinating  machinery 
some  useful  preventive  work  can  be 
done,  he  or  she  will  approach  the  Educa- 
tion Officer  asking  for  a meeting,  and 
this  meeting  will  -be  held  to  consider 
that  particular  family.  The  meeting,  of 
course,  could  be  called  on  the  instigation 
of  one  of  Dr.  Elliott’s  officers,  or  by  one 
of  the  education  staff,  but  il  think  most 
of  the  meetings  have  been  called  by  the 
Children’s  Committee  staff. 

7175.  When  you  talk  about  the  area, 

whose  area  do  you  mean,  education  or 
health? The  education  area. 

7176.  You  say  that  on  rare  occasions 
it  might  be  necessary  to  invite  the 
Housing  Manager,  but  would  not  most  of 
the  occasions  be  when  a family  tis  about 
to  -be  evicted?  Would  that  not  be  one 
of  .the  main  causes  of  the  trouble?—— 
Not  always,  no.  I think  perhaps  the 
word  rare  is  putting  it  rather  too 
strongly.  On  occasions  it  is  necessary  to 
call  in  the  Housing  Manager,  and  the 
Housing  Managers  have  been  most  co- 
operative on  this  kind  of  thing,  but  quite 
often  it  is  not  a question  of  housing. 
But  we  have  been  working  recently 
along  with  the  N.S.P.C.C.  to  co-operate 
more  in  connection  with  housing,  and 
possible  evictions,  and  we  are  hoping 
that  Housing  Managers  will  come  in 
more  on  this. 

7177.  Do  they  at  .present  refer  any 
cases  to  the  co-ordinating  committee? 


They  refer  them  to  officers.  I can- 
not think  of  an  example  where  the 
Housing  Manager  has  actually  asked 
for  a co-ordinating  meeting  to  be  called. 

7178.  But  would  he  know  that  there 

was  such  a thing? Yes. 

7179.  I do  not  think  the  local  autho- 
rity representatives  we  saw  would  know, 
but  as  a rule  we  did  not  see  Housing 
Managers,  of  course.  This  was  never 

mentioned,  you  see. It  should  have 

been  known,  because  there  was  one  par- 
ticularly successful  case  in  one  of  the 
districts  you  have  already  seen,  when 
the  co-ordinating  committee  did  an 
extraordinarily  good  job  of  work. 

7180.  Would  you  have  the  N.S.P.C.C., 

the  Probation  Officer  and  different 
people  on  your  co-ordinating  commit- 
tee?  Yes. 

7181.  And  would  it  rest  with  the 

Divisional  Education  Officer  about 
whom  to  call? There  would  be  con- 

sultation between  the  Divisional  Educa- 
tion Officer  and  the  person  who  was 
initiating  the  call  on  the  committee,  as 
to  who  was  concerned.  If  it  were  one 
of  my  officers  she  would  say  “ The 
N.S.P.C.C.  already  know  this  family  and 
are  concerned.  The  Probation  Officer 
knows  one  of  the  members  ”,  and  so  op, 
and  those  people  would  be  called. 

7182.  The  committee  would  generally 

deal  with  one  family,  would  it? Yes, 

because  it  is  usually  one  at  a time.  I 
have  known  cases  when  there  have  been 
two  ocr  even  three  families  to  consider, 
■but  it  is  generally  one. 

7183.  Going  back  to  the  Medical 

Officer  and  the  -welfare  side,  do  you  have 
much  link  with  Housing  Officers  on  evic- 
tions?  Dr.  Elliott:  The  .minority  of 

evictions  are  from  council  property. 
The  majority  of  evictions  come  from 
quarrels  with  relatives.  They  also  come 
from  people  who  have  been  lodging  and 
the  house  has  then  changed  ownership, 
or  something  of  that  sort. . It  is  the 
minority  that  come  from  district  coun- 
cils. More  and,  more  we  are  coming 
into  association  with  district  councils  on 
trying  to  prevent  evictions,  in  addition 
to  them  bringing  in  our  child  help 
service,  which  has  now  been  going  for 
two  years,  on  the  rehabilitation  of  prob- 
lem families.  The  short  answer  to  the 
question  is  that  we  are  approached 
before  eviction,  .particularly  by  the 
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L.C.C.  in  St.  Paul’s  Cray,  in  an 
endeavour  to  prevent  evictions  by 
various  'methods  open  to  us,  particularly 
over  the  last  two  years  on  child  help,  by 
bringing  a worker  into  the  house  for 
an  initial  three  months  and  then  con- 
tinuing that  -attendance  for  a further  nine 
months. 

7184.  Would  the  L.C.C.  approach  the 

District  Officer,  or  where  would  they 
come  in? -The  L.C.C.  Housing  Man- 

ager usually  writes  direct  to  me,  because 
I think  the  L.C.C.  have  a parallel  ser- 
vice on  child  help.  I do  not  know 
what  they  call  it,  but  it  is  a rehabilita- 
tion service  for  problem  families.  We 
are  very  interested  in  what  they  do,  and 
they  are  interested  in  us,  so  they  come 
to  us  to  see  if  this  can  be  used  for  one 
of  their  tenants. 

7185.  Chairman : Might  I just  ask 
Miss  Harvie  one  question?  Do  you 
happen  to  have  handy  the  figures  of 
children  in  care,  distinguishing  between 
those  which  come  from  court  cases  and 
those  which  are  temporarily  in  care 

owing  to  difficulties  at  home? Miss 

Harvie : Yes,  we  have  those  figures.  The 
number  in  care  at  at  the  moment  is  2,328, 
and  the  number  of  fit  person  cases  is 
about  900. 

7186.  Fit  persons? That  is  to  say, 

the  ones  which  are  committed  from  the 
courts. 

7187.  900  out  of  2,328? Yes. 

7188.  The  rest  are  casuals,  so  to  speak? 

Yes,  Who  come  into  care  under 

Section  1 of  the  Children  Act,  and  where 
there  is  a voluntary  agreement  between 
the  parents  or  there  are  no  parents. 

7189.  Or  it  may  be  something  quite 

short  and  temporary? Yes. 

7190.  Chairman : May  we  now  move 
on  to  education? 

(The  following  is  a statement  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee, Commander  D.  S.  E.  Thompson.) 

Education 

(paragraph  8 of  Evidence.) 
Evidence  of  Local  Authorities 

1.  What  the  Kent  Local  Authorities 
say  about  Education  is  really  all  very 
general : that  the  system  is  either  re- 
mote or  unwieldv.  The  only  real  criti- 
cisms are  from  Bexley  and  Beckenham. 
But  the  schools  are  not  all  as  local  as 
Bexley  say  and  in  any  event  our  two 


only  real  critics  are  Excepted  Districts 
who  can  apply  to  the  Minister  for  a 
change  of  the  scheme.  Nonetheless  we 
have  been  generous  in  our  Excepted  Dis- 
tricts schemes  not  merely  on  paper  but 
more  importantly  in  practice.  We  are 
always  prepared  to  review  the  arrange- 
ments and,  in  fact,  are  again  doing  so  as 
a consequence  of  the  recent  circular  344 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education  on 
Divisional  Administration  in  Excepted 
Districts  and  in  light  of  the  more  j 
recent  notes  from  the  Ministry  about 
the  preparation  of  schemes  of  Divisional 
Administration  for  Excepted  Districts. 

What  we  have  to  say  about  the 
Evidence  of  the  Kent  Local  Authorities 
is  equally  of  application  to  the  Evidence 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

The  impression  received,  too,  from  the 
Evidence  of  the  Government  Depart- 
ments is  that,  in  principle,  the  general 
pattern  of  administration  of  the  major 
services  is  sound. 

Evidence  of  Ministry. 

2.  Our  only  substantial  comment  on  [ 
the  Ministry  of  Education’s  evidence  is  j 
that  we  think  it  does  less  than  justice 
to  both  -the  Bromley  and  Beckenham 
schemes  and  the  general  fact  that  Kent's  f 
relationships  with  its  Divisional  Execu-  1 
tives  are  on  the  whole  good,  including  ( 
the  Excepted  Districts.  While  leaving  j 
the  schemes  unaltered,  we  have^  on  many 
occasions  varied  the  administrative 
arrangements  for  their  operation  in  the 
direction  of  greater  independence  for  the 
Divisional  Executive  and  the  Divi- 
sional Officer,  indeed,  the  relationship: 
between  the  Kent  Authority  and  ils 
Divisional  Executives  are,  we  feel,  far 
more  significant  in  practice  than  the 
wider  powers  delegated  elsewhere. 

It  is  true  that  the  Schemes  for  Beck-  ? 
enfvam  and  Bromley  confer  very  limited 
functions  relating  to  Further  Education, 
and  these  are  largely  concerned  with  the 
administration  of  County  Colleges  which 
do  not  yet  exist.  The  paragraph  does 
not  mention  Bexley.  Bexley  is  the  only 
Excepted  District  in  Kent  which  has  so 
far  made  a separate  scheme  for  Further 
Education  and  this  Scheme  confers  more 
delegation  than  the  Beckenham  and 
Bromley  Schemes.  Agreement  was 
reached  cordially  and  without  difficulty 
between  the  Countv  Council  and  the 
Bexley  Council  in  the  drafting  of  this 
Scheme,  and  there  is  no  reason  1o  sup-  | 
pose  that  if  Beckenham  or  Bromley 
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were  to  promote  similar  Schemes  they 
would  be  less  sympathetically  received. 

As  regards  the  County  Scheme,  the 
degree  of  delegation  of  Further  Educa- 
tion functions  is  necessarily  limited  to 
functions  which  relate  to  the  area  of  one 
Divisional  Executive.  Functions  relat- 
ing to  wider  areas  are  for  obvious 
reasons  excluded. 

Tt  may  perhaps  be  added  that  paper  is 
not  everything,  and  that  limited  schemes 
operated  wii!th  mutual  confidence  and 
goodwill  iare  worth  more  than  wider 
schemes  operated  without  them. 

Delegation  and  Divisional  Executives 

3.  In,  general  we  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  evidence  of  the  Association  of  Divi- 
sional Executives. 

4.  The  i provisions  of  the  Acts  for  creat- 
ing Excepted  Districts  and  the  setting  uip 
of  Divisional  Executives  in  Education 
and  Area  Sub-Committees  for  Health 
were  designed  to  enable  local  people  to 
have  a share  in  itlhe  administration  of  ser- 
vices provided  hy  the  Goun.ty  Council ; 
the  provisions  did  not  give  local  authori- 
ties ithe  right  to  administer  the  services, 
and  this  arrangement  has  in  essence  been 
confirmed  'by  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1958. 

The  .proposals  of  ithe  County  Council 
for  Area  administration  are  still  thought 
to1  be  the  soundest  and  most  practical!  for 
the  Metropolitan  Area.  They  would  give 
increasing  measure  of  local  participation 
in  major  County  services. 

The  Borough  and  Urban  Councils  do 
nolt  accept  our  views  but  if  both  the  Com- 
mission and  FLM.  Government  in  time 
grant  'their  requests  for  delegation  the 
system  will  be  workable  'although  adiminr 
istra lively  more  expensive. 

5.  Education,  Health  and  Welfare 
services  are  in  their  respective  spheres 
essentially  services  which  must  be  pro- 
vided to  the  public  as  unified  services. 
Primary  Education  is  •inseparable  from 
Secondary  yet  different  types  of  schools 
serve  different  catchment  areas,  and 
the  -different  facets  of  the  Health 
Service,  .as  the  Appendix  to  the 
County  Counciirs  Evidence  shows, 
should  noit  be  treated  in  isolation.  The 
Area  .pattern  of  administration  .proposed 
in,  the  County  Council’s  Evidence  would 
cateir  for  these  and  yet  enable  the  Dis- 
tricts to  function  as  separate  units  for 
their  own  particular  purposes.  If,  how- 


ever, delegation  to  Districts  of  60,000 
were  ito  be  .given  then  the  problem  of 
catering  for  these  almost  autonomous 
localities  and  for  possible  -islands  of 
Counity  admnistnatio-n  between  them, 
could  be  met  by  acceptance  of  the  idea 
Which  the  County  Council  emphasized  in 
May,  1957,  when  considering  the  White 
Paper  on  Functions.  The  view  was  taken 
that  “ as  well  as  -ilt  being  economical  that 
County  Councils  should  have  ithe  right  to 
require  services  of  County  or  cither 
officers  such  as  Divisional  Education 
Officers,  District  Health  Officers  and 
specialist  or  officer  staff  ito  be  shared  be- 
tween delegated  authorities  -in  adjoining 
areas.” 

Participation  by  District  Councils  in 
Present  County  Services. 

'6.  The  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts 
seem  ito-  be  of  the  mind  'that  the  present 
is  an  opportune  occasion  to  seek  to  re- 
cover functions  which  they  regard  a-s 
having  lost  ito-  Ithe  County  Council  as  a 
result  of  legislation  -passed  'in  1944-48  but 
of  course  such  transfer  of  functions  as 
then  took  place  was  very  limited  by  com- 
parison with  'the  scope  of  'the  services  as 
now  provided. 

I,f  we  fake  Education,  then  Becken- 
ham, Bromley,  Erith  and  Penge  were 
old  Part  ITI  authorities  and  prior  to  1944 
dealt  only  with  what  was  technically 
then,  and  largely  still  in  the  mind  of  the 
ordinary  individual,  known  as  “ element- 
ary education  ”.  Possibly  the  new  terms 
for  classes  of  education  under  the  1944 
Act,  particularly  the  lumping  together 
under  one  roof  of  what  is  known  as 
secondary  education,  has  little  meaning 
to  the  citizens  even  if  it  has  to  the 
education  administrators.  Bexley,  which 
became  an  Excepted  district,  was  never 
a Part  III  authoritv. 

What  the  1944  education  and  1946-48 
health  and  welfare  legislation  did  was 
to  unify  the  administration  of  all  these 
services  and  put  the  responsibility 
directly  on  to  the  County  Council.  The 
provisions  of  those  Acts  for  creating 
Excepted  Districts  .and  for  setting  up 
Divisional  Executives  and  Area  Sub- 
committees were  designed  not  to  give 
district  councils  the  right  to  administer 
those  County  Council  services,  but  to 
contribute,  through  representatives  on 
County  Council  bodies  or  by  a local 
committee  of  the  local  authority  in  the 
Excepted  District,  to  'the  local  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  services  which  Parliament 
had  so  recently  decided  were  to  be  dis- 
charged at  County  Council  level.  This 
decision  of  Parliament  which,  in  essence, 
was  confirmed  by  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1958,  provides  for  delegation  in 
certain  instances  but  leaving  the  final 
responsibility  with  the  County  Council. 

7.  There  is  lively  interest  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Excepted  District  Educa- 
tion Committees  and  certainly  in  the 
Divisional  Executives.  When  we  thought 
a few  years  ago  about  reducing  the 
number  of  Divisions,  we  were  dissuaded 
by  the  local  reaction  against  the  cutting 
down  of  these  Committees.  It  is  of 
interest  that  the  busy  Chairman  of  the 
County  Council  is  himself  the  very 
active  Chairman  of  one  N.W.  Kent  Divi- 
sional Executive. 

We  do  recognise  from  the  evidence 
of  the  Home  Counties  and  practically 
all  of  the  Greater  London  Boroughs  and 
Districts  that  everyone  wishes  to  retain 
its  identity  and  at  the  same  time  have 
a greater  say  in  the  administration  of 


County  services  particularly  Education  j 
and  Health.  Even  the  aspirations  to-  j 
wards  County  Borough  status  seem  to  be  ! 
based  on  this. 

But  Area  Administration  as  visualised 
by  two  or  three  of  the  Counties  in- 
cluding Kent  is  one  sound  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  Metropolitan  area. 

It  gives  District  participation  in  major 
County  Services,  enables  the  Districts  at 
the  same  time  to  remain  as  units,  and  ! 
avoids  a “ patchwork  ” around  London,  i 

Delegation— Extension  in  Education 

8.  Nonetheless  the  County  Council  is  ; 
agreeable  to  the  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup 
idea  of  “ 60,000  population " scheme 
with  the  right  to  claim  “ Excepted  Dis- 
trict" status  if  desired  in  the  future. 

The  question  arises  however,  whether 
Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  as  an  Excepted 
District  would  continue  joint  user  of 
County  Education  staff  and  accommo- 
dation with  Orpington.  This  could  set 
a pattern  for  North-West  Kent:  — 


(1)  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup— -New  Ex- 
cepted District 

Orpington— New  Excepted  District 

(2)  Penge — Divisional  Executive 
Beckenham — Excepted  District 
Bromley — Excepted  District 

(3)  Bexley — Excepted  District 

Erith  and  Crayford — Divisional  Exe- 
cutive 


One  office  and  one  Education  Officer  and 
staff  as  at  present. 

One  office  and  one  Education  Officer  and 
staff  in  the  place  of  three. 

One  office  and  one  Education  Officer  and 
staff  in  the  place  of  one  full-time  und  a 
part  of  a larger  set-up. 


The  advantage  generally  of  joint  user 
of  County  Education  staff  would  be  in 
the  relation  to  the  general  pattern  of 
provision  of  grammar  and  technical 
schools  in  Kent,  described  in  paragraph 
C of  Appendix  A of  our  Evidence. 

(P.  120 

9.  If  the  Area  pattern  of  administra- 
tion were  applied  we  could  extend  the 
present  range  of  delegation,  but  when 
delegating  we  have  got  to  bear  in  mind 
that  at  present:  — 

(i)  The  Minister  must  approve 
Schemes ; 

(iil  Schemes  must  specify  the  func- 
tions, file  .constitution,  and  the  rules 
of  administration';  and 
(iii)  We  can  only  delegate  Educa- 
tion Act  functions. 

We  have  to  reserve  to  the  County 
Council  functions  such  as 

(a)  Estimate  control 


(b)  Capital  control  § 

(c)  Staff  Establishments  and  Condi- 
tions 

(tl)  Provision,  enlargement,  etc.,  of  i: 
Schools 

(e)  The  general  characler  of  schools  ; 

(f)  Administrative  procedure 

(g)  Insistence  on  using  County 
Medical  Officer,  Architect,  Supplies, 
etc. 

Wo  could  extend  delegation  by  such 
things  as: 

(i)  Giving  Excepted  District  powers  j 
to  the  Divisional  Executives,  e.g.,  I 

Appointment  of  Managers  and  I 
Governors 

Certain  staff  appointments 

(ii)  Adding  to  the  Education  Act 
functions  which  are  delegated 

Day  Special  Schools 
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Assistance  with  Boarding  Educa- 
tion 

Partial  control  of  staff  establish- 
ments 

Hire  of  Premises 

(iii)  Adding  other  functions:  — 
School  Crossing  Patrols,  etc. 

(iv)  Reviewing  administrative  con- 
trols. 

(v)  Arranging  to  have  in  the  Area, 
Officers  authorised  to  deal  with 
Finance,  Buildings,  M.O.H.  matters, 
to  whom  the  authorities  could  look 
just  as  they  do  to  Divisional  Educa- 
tion Officers. 

7191.  Professor  Mackenzie : Could  I 
begin  with  the  various  notes  about 
administration  in  your  opening  state- 
men  ty  and  also  go  back  to  the  original 
evidence?  I think  for  the  record  I 
ought  to  get  rather  clearer  the  implica- 
tions of  what  you  set  out  in  a very 
summary  way  about  the  limitations  on 
possible  administrative  variations.  Could 
I ask  first  the  bearing  of  the  remark  you 
made,  “ We  can  only  delegate  Education 
Act  functions  ”,  and  there  then  followed 
a list  of  functions  which  must  be  re- 
served to  the  county  council,  some  of 
■which  would,  I think,  appear  to  the 
layman  to  be  the  structure  of  the  educa- 
tion service.  I think  I appreciate  the 
point,  but  could  it  be  explained  rather 
more  fully?  This  may  only  be  the  way 
you  put  it,  but  it  does  look  rather  con- 
tradictory.  Mr.  Haynes'.  I think  the 

point  is  that  we  can  only  delegate 
functions  as  permitted  by  the  Education 
Act,  and  to  bodies  recognised  by  the 
Education  Act.  You  will  see  in  the 
previous  paragraph  a suggestion  about 
groupings.  The  Education  Act,  as  it 
stands  at  present,  would  not  permit  that, 
because  there  is  a certain  definition  of 
an  Excepted  District  and  I intended  to 
state — as  I believe  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  did  this  morning— the  limitations 
by  statute  on  some  of  the  delegation 
that  the  county  council  might  be  pre- 
pared to  make. 

7192.  And  are  these  statutory  limita- 
tions which  affect  the  list  that  followed? 
As  I understand  the  list,  these  are  things 
which  you  could  not  delegate  even  to 

Excepted  Districts? No.  I do  not 

think  that  what  I said  was  intended  to 
be  exclusive  of  what  follows,  but  what 
followed  would  be  the  functions  which 
would  normally  be  expected  to  be 


carried  out  by  local  education 
authorities. 

7193.  But  these  are,  in  fact,  functions 

which  you  think  essential  to  your  obliga- 
tions as  the  authority  for  education? 

I think  that  would  be  the  county  council’s 
view. 

7194.  The  county  must  in  the  last 
resort  carry  the  responsibility  for  these 
items? — t — Yes. 

7195.  I think  some  of  these  items,  at 
least,  are  controversial — not  perhaps  in 
principle  hut  in  detail — and  a little  more 
should  be  said  about  them.  First,  there 
are  the  two  forms  of  financial  control,' 
estimate  control  and  capital  control. 

I think  it  is  obvious  that  the  main 
financial  responsibility  lies  on  the  county, 
but  a great  deal  of  difference  -is  made 
by  the  narrowness  of  the  limit  set  in 
the  estimates.  Could  you  say  a little 
about  estimates  control?  How  much 
leeway  is  left  within  the  estimates  to 
the  discretion  of  Excepted  Districts  on 
matters  like  minor  improvements  and 
small  facilities  within  the  schools?  Is 
there  any  sum  within  which  they  are 

given  discretion?  Commander 

Thompson : Yes.  The  form  of  divisional 
estimates,  of  which  I have  a copy  avail- 
able, is  no  more  elaborate  than  has  been 
necessary  in  order  to  control  expenditure 
under  the  heads  for  which  until  recently 
we  have  been  required  to  account  to  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  We  at  the 
county  end  are  not  aware  of  any  serious 
difficulties  in  relation  to  our  control  of 
estimates,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  close 
liaison  which  exists  between  the 
Borough  Treasurer  and  the  County 
Treasurer  would  have  revealed  any  diffi- 
culties. We  give  a full  measure  of  finan- 
cial delegation,  particularly  to  the 
Excepted  Districts,  and  the  system  has 
worked  well.  It  might  be  said  that  in 
theory  there  have  been  too  many  sub- 
heads, but  in  practice  we  use  sub-heads 
as  guides  and  do  not  make  any  difficul- 
ties if  there  are  variations  between  sub- 
heads. Divisional  executives  are  free  to 
spend  their  part  of  the  estimates  as  they 
think  fit,  subject  to  the  necessary  county 
control  at  key  points,  such  as  staff  estab- 
lishments and  conditions  of  service,  char- 
acter of  schools  and  so  on. 

7196.  Thank  you  very  much.  Could 
•that  perhaps  be  put  a little  more 
specifically?  The  estimates  of  an 
Excepted  District  are  framed  in  the  first 
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place  by  tbe  Excepted  District  itself? 

Yes,  or  the  division. 

7197.  They  will  then  he  controlled  by 

the  representatives  of  the  County 
Treasurer,  presumably,  before  they  come 
to  the  County? In  the  Excepted  Dis- 

tricts it  is  done  by  their  own  borough 
financial  officers. 

7198.  Yes,  but  costs  are  borne  by  the 
county,  and  these  have  to  be  put  together 
to  form  the  county  budget.  Is  this 

correct? 'AH  the  Excepted  Districts 

and  the  divisional  executives  send  in 
their  estimates,  which  I very  regretfully 
agree  have  to  be  pruned  in  some  way, 
but  having  agreed  that  particular  thing 
the  divisions  and  Excepted  Districts  are 
left  with  as  much  freedom  as  it  is  possible 
to  give  them. 

7199.  Yes.  I was  wondering  about 
this  first  stage,  as  to  how  much  trouble 
you  have  over  the  pooling  of  estimates. 

Mr.  Hampshire : Perhaps  I could 

help  on  this.  The  answer  is  that  the 
estimate  forms  are  sent  out  to  the 
divisions  and  the  Excepted  Districts. 
When  they  come  in  they  are  scrutinised 
by  officials  in  the  Finance  Department 
to  see  that  there  is  no  very  obvious  error 
in  them.  Then  they  are  passed  to  the 
education  branch — that  is  a part  of  the 
head  office  which  is  concerned  with  these 
things — for  their  scrutiny,  and  then 
eventually  they  are  brought  into  the 
tables  where  necessary  for  approval  by 
the  Education  Committee,  or  into  the 
general  estimates  which  are  framed  in 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  county 
council.  Does  that  explain  the  position? 

7200.  Yes.  Of  course,  I was  also  very 

interested  in  the  practical  implications 
of  this,  as  to  how  much  dispute  arises  at 
that  stage? Very  little,  Sir. 

7201 . Does  this  mean  that  the  Excepted 

Districts  are,  in  fact,  modest  in  what  they 
ask  for? No,  Sir. 

7202.  Or  that  you  are  generous  in  what 

you  give  them? Perhaps  I ought  to 

have  qualified  it  by  saying  that  there  are 
certain  headings  of  estimates,  particularly 
repairs  and  so  on,  which  are  usually 
quite  heavily  cut  from  the  basis  on  which 
they  were  originally  supplied.  But  that  is 
not  done  by  officials ; it  is  done  by  the 
county  members.  A decision  is  made  as 
to  what  overall  amount  can  properly  be 
allowed  for  this  purpose,  and  when  that 
is  done  an  allocation  is  made  and  passed 
by  the  Education  Committee  to  the  Edu- 


cation Committee  in  each  Excepted  Dis- 
trict, and  they  may  be  told  what  the 
amounts  are  likely  to  be.  That  will  very 
often  give  rise,  of  course,  to  complaints 
that  they  have  not  got  enough,  but  they 
have  to  understand  that  it  is  never  pos- 
sible to  allow  the  full  amount  for  items 
of  that  kind. 

7203.  So  there  would,  in  a sense,  be  a 
parallel  budgetary  process  in  the  county 
council,  and  the  Education  Committee 
and  the  Finance  Committee,  perhaps 
jointly  which  would  decide  what  could  be 

spent  on  Education? Yes.  1 should 

perhaps  explain  that  it  is  the  practice 
with  the  Finance  Committee  to  have  a 
preliminary  look  at  these  estimates  early 
in  the  year,  long  before  they  are  due  for 
approval.  They  are  usually  looked  at 
about  September  or  October  as  a first 
draft,  before  the  divisional  estimates 
have  been  received,  and  we  then  get  an 
idea  of  what  global  totals  we  are  likely 
to  allow,  and  it  gives  us  an  idea  as  lo 
what  amounts  we  are  likely  to  be  able  to 
approve. 

7204.  The  estimates  become  effective 
after  the  beginning  of  the  financial  year? 
1st  April. 

7205.  So  there  is  a period  of  give  and 

take  of,  perhaps,  six  months  before  the 
estimate  is  settled? Yes. 

7206.  Chairman-.  What  is  your  fixed 

date  for  receiving  the  estimates? We 

are  talking  about  education  divisions 
now,  and  the  estimate  forms  are  sent 
out  in  August  and  are  due  for  return  by 
20th  November. 

7207.  They  are  settled  during  the 
winter  and  come  before  you  in  April? 

Yes,  and  they  are  settled  by  the 

Education  Committee  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  January  and  early  February. 

7208.  That  means  you  have  got  to 
think  19  months  ahead  on  the  divisional 
executive?— — From  about  November, 
Sir,  at  least.  Yes,  that  is  true.  It  is 
perhaps  17  months. 

7209.  One  year  plus  the  difference 

between  August  and  April? Yes,  but 

that  is  common  in  all  forms  of 
estimating. 

7210.  Professor  Mackenzie-.  But  it  is 
possible,  once  the  financial  year  has  be- 
gun, to  vary  the  estimates,  is  it?  Com- 
mander Thompson  said  there  was  free- 
dom.—— Commander  Thompson : With- 
in the  general  headings,  yes,  it  is  quite 
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possible,  and  of  course  if  there  should  be 
any  specific  reason  as  to  why  a difference 
should  be  made,  then  I think  the  divi- 
sional executive  never  hesitate  to  do  a 
bit  of  special  pleading,  and  if  it  is  at  all 
possible  the  Education  Committee  is  very 
willing  to  help. — Mr.  Hampshire : There 
is  a provision  for  supplementary  esti- 
mates, and  they  can  be  received  and 
approved  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

7211.  But  I do  not  imagine  you  encour- 
age that? No,  but  I think  in  these 

days  it  is  something  you  cannot  avoid. 

7212.  I do  not  think  there  is  much  to 

be  said  about  capital  control.  I imagine 
this  is  very  much  limited  by  the  Minis- 
try’s allocation. Commander  Thomp- 

son: Yes,  very  definitely. 

7213.  And  by  the  general  education 
scheme  for  the  county  as  a whole.  Why 
do  you  say  “ Insistence  on  using  County 
Medical  Officer,  Architect,  Supplies, 
etc.”?  One  does  meet  counties  where 
the  Excepted  Districts  are  permitted  and 
perhaps  encouraged  to  use  their  own  staff 
for  school  buildings,  subject  of  course,  to 

general  supervision. It  does  happen  to 

some  extent,  but  in  such  matters  as 
school  buildings  we  feel  that,  when  we 
have  got  quite  a large  staff  at  Maid- 
stone, who  have  made  very  detailed 
studies  of  the  buildings  and  schools,  there 
are  advantages  as  compared  with,  say  a 
district  which  only  ever  builds  one 
school.  We  have  felt  that  there  is  much 
to  be  gained  by  using  this  very  specially 
qualified  staff. 

7214.  Has  your  staff  not  been  over- 

burdened like  most  school  architectural 
staffs? Yes,  it  certainly  has  been  over- 

burdened, Sir,  but  there  has  been  a sys- 
tem whereby  a certain  amount,  a varying 
amount,  has  gone  out  to  private  archi- 
tects, so  that  the  effect  of  this  very,  very 
major  school  building  is  not  going  to 
mean,  when  we  come  to  the  eventual 
plateau,  that  we  shall  have  too  much 
staff. — Mr.  Haynes : May  I just  add 
that  the  Excepted  Districts  do  carry  out 
this  work,  and  Commander  Thompson 
remembers  a school  in  Gillingham  very 
recently.  The  Borough  Architects  or 
Borough  Engineers  do  carry  out  this 
work  in  consultation  with  the  County 
Architect,  in  the  .same  way  that  the 
County  Architect  acts  in  consultation 
with  private  architects  when  they  are 
■building  schools. 

7215.  Yes,  thank  you.  I wonder  if  I 
could  also  ask  for  a little  amplification 


about  the  proposals  about  organisation  to 
which  you  referred.  As  you  remark, 
Commander  Thompson,  I take  it  that  this 
is  something  a little  unusual  as  an  or- 
ganisation proposal.  I take  it  the  object 
is  to  get  some  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Excepted  District  system,  without  in- 
creasing the  overall  administrative 

cost? Commander  Thompson:  I 

think  that  is  quite  a fair  way  of 
putting  it.  We  are,  of  course, 
very  concerned,  and  I think  I had  better 
explain  that  my  own  particular  sphere  of 
education  is  higher  education,  further 
education  and  so  on,  and  naturally  my 
own  point  of  view  is  very  largely  affected 
by  the  fact  that  I am  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Regional  Advisory  Council,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Distribution  of  Courses 
Committee.  But  I naturally  feel  that 
when  you  come  to  those  stages  you  have 
got  to  look  very  largely  at  bigger  units. 
It  comes  in  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  one 
has  looked  at  this  and  felt,  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  that  if  we  had  a completely 
clear  field  it  would  be  a rather  better 
arrangement  to  do  it  in  that  way,  instead 
of  as  at  present. 

7216.  I do  not  know  if  you  have  con- 
sidered this  in  detail,  and  I do  not  think 
it  has  been  put  to  the  boroughs  and 
districts  concerned,  has  it?  We  certainly 

have  not  had  their  comments  on  it. 

No. 

7217.  The  weakness  is  that  there  will 
oontinue  to  be  one  education  office — 
this  seems  to  be  clearly  what  is  proposed 
— covering  several  Excepted  Districts,  is 

that  right? Two,  and  in  one  case 

three. 

7218.  Two  and  in  one  case  three,  one 
of  which  would  be  a divisional  executive. 
Do  you  think  this  would  be  satisfactory 
to  the  authorities  concerned?  I take  it 
that  part  of  their  uneasiness  over  the 
present  system  is  that  they  have  not  got 
an  education  office  of  their  own  in  the 
borough,  as  part  of  the  organisation  of 

the  borough? Alderman  Mills:  I am 

Chairman  of  a divisional  executive,  and 
perhaps  I can  assure  you  that,  during  the 
years  we  have  been  in  existence,  it  has 
worked  extremely  well  and  very  happily. 
We  have  an  excellent  officer  and  staff 
and  very  good  premises  for  their  accom- 
modation, which  are  quite  central  for 
the  itwo  districts.  In  my  opinion,  it 
would  be  a very  unfortunate  thing  if 
these  two  districts  were  separated.  It 
would  add  complications  in  the  method 
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of  running  schools  in  the  neighbourhood, 
(allotting  children,  and  so  on,  and  it 
would  also  add  to  the  expense,  because  it 
would  mean  duplication  of  staff.  I know 
the  Orpington  council  have  come  here 
and  tried  to  persuade  you  that  they  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  be  separate,  but  I have 
worked  with  members  of  the  Orpington 
Council  all  these  years,  and  several  of 
them  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of 
the  division,  and  I am  sure  they  would 
say  they  have  had  a very  fair  deal,  so 
far  as  the  whole  area  is  concerned.  I 
cannot  speak  for  the  other  districts, 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  paragraph, 
but  I thought  you  might  like  to  hear 
about  that. 

7219.  Thank  you  very  much.  Having 
come  to  this  point,  I wonder  if  I could 
refer  to  an  additional  memorandum 
■.about  financial  points.  I think  Mr. 
Lawson  will  be  asking  later_  about 
finance,  and  it  may  be  a little  awkward  to 
anticipate  it,  but  there  are  some  striking 
figures  about  the  cost  of  divisional  ad- 
ministration in  this.  Is  this  available? 
Can  I refer  to  it?  I think  it  is  a 
memorandum  by  the  Treasurer.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  simpler  if  I left  this  point, 
because  it  obviously  needs  some  notice 
and  Mr.  Lawson  can  come  back  to  it  at 
a later  stage.  What  I was  thinking  of 
taking  up  was  the  really  interesting 
figures  at  the  end  of  that  memorandum, 
■in  particular  paragraph  7,  about  the 
variation  in  cost  between  county  divi- 
sions and  Excepted  Districts.  They  are 
very  striking  figures,  which  would  really 
deserve  rather  more  elucidation.  Leav- 
ing this  question  of  administrative  cost, 
.could  I go  on  to  the  other  questions 
affecting  the  unity  of  the  area,  educa- 
tionally? We  have  had  another  very 
helpful  paper  setting  out  the  sources  of 
pupils  at  secondary  schools  within  the 
Metropolitan  part  of  Kent,  and  I have 
certainly  looked  at  it  with  much  interest. 
Just  to  summarise  the  impression  I got, 
is  it  correct  to  say  that  at  the  secondary 
school  level  there  is  very  little  immigra- 
tion into  this  area  from  the  rest  of  Kent, 
except  in  the  Dartford  district?  The 
Dartford  schools  appear  to  draw  con- 
siderably from  Kent  outside  the 
Metropolitan  Area.  Elsewhere,  though 
there  are  occasional  children  from  outer 
Kent,  or  the  rest  of  Kent,  this  is  not  a 
significant  factor.  Is  that  a fair  sum- 
mary?  Mr.  Haynes  : Yes. 

7220.  Then,  as  to  the  position  in  Dart- 
ford, and  we  have  been  listening  to  the 


evidence  of  Dartford,  I gather  that  Kent 
agrees  on;  the  whole  with  Dartf-ord’s 
view  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  out- 
side the  Metropolitan  Area.  So  far  as  I 
could  assess  the  position  about  secondary 
education  in  Dartford,  Dartford  seems 
to  -be  drawing  from  its  own  area,  of 
course,  and  also  about  equally  from  both 
sides— very  substantially  from  Dartford 
R.D.C.  and  some  other  areas  to  the 
east,  but  also  very  substantially  from 
Crayford  and  beyond,  and  at  a glance, 
without  making  a statistical  analysis,  this 
seemed  to-  me  roughly  to  balance.  Do 

you  think  that  is  a fair  summary? 

Yes,  I think  that  is  reasonable. 

7221.  As  the  county  education  plan 
develops,  is  that  likely  to  remain  the 
position  in  Dartford?  Is  i-t  likely  to 
remain  a centre  which  is  drawing  in 
children  from  both  sides,  or  will  they 
be  developing  schools  in  Crayford  which 

would  shift  the  balance? No,  I think 

the  situation  which  you  have  described, 
generally  speaking,  is  likely  to  continue. 

7272.  The  other  point  is  on  how  far 
-these  is  interlocking  at  the  secondary 
school  level  between  the  three  main  areas 
which  we  have  just  been  discussing. 
There  is  obviously  some  potential  sub- 
division between  the  three  areas  men- 
tioned in  your  opening  statement.  Have 
you.  any  impression  as  to  the  amount 
of  interlocking  between  those  districts 
listed  here — Chislehurst,  Sideup  and 
Orpington ; Penge,  Beckenham  and 
Bromley,  and  Bexley,  Erith  and  Cray- 
ford?.  Is  each  of  these  relatively  self- 

contained? -Relatively,  but  education 

and  geography  do  not  always  go  hand 
in  hand.  Chislehurst  and  Sidcu-p  would 
be  self-supporting  in  technical  schools, 
although  they  would  import  some  techni- 
cal school  children  ; Orpington  would  -be 
self-supporting  in  secondary  schools,  but 
•would  rdy  on  Chislehurst  and  Sfidcup  for 
grammar  education.  They  would  inter- 
lock very  satisfactorily.  In  the  case  of 
Beckenham  and  Penge,  they  would  be 
self-supporting  in  grammar  schools,  but 
would  rely  on  -Bromley,  with  whom  they 
are  grouped,  for  secondary  technical 
schools.  In  the  third  case,  Bexley  would 
be  quite  self-supporting  ; Erith  would  be 
self-supporting  in  grammar  schools,  but 
would  rely  on  Bexley  for  secondary  tech- 
nical schools.  . You  have  already  men- 
tioned the  position  about  Dartford  and 
Crayford.  So  you  see  they  do  fit  in.  If 
I may  just  .add  to.  that,  one  or  two  of  the 
Chairman’s  questions  this  morning  were 
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directed  to  saying  not  what  you  do  now, 
but  what  you  think  it  right  to  do  if  you 
had  the  opportunity.  _ I think  that  the 
county  council’s  idea  in  suggesting  these 
three  groups  is  that  units  of  about 

160.000  population — and  each  of  these  is 
very  near  that — would  be  a workable, 
viable  sort  of  unit,  much  more  so,  if  I 
may  say  so  with  respect  to  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1958,  than  the 

60.000  units  which  are  just  about  the 
lowest  possible  margin  for  educational 
organisation. 

7223.  Going  on  from  secondary  to 
further  and  special  schools,  I take  it  that 
the  position  is  very  different  if  you  go 
to  further  education  and  to  special 
schools  of  various  kinds.  Am 
I right  in  thinking  that  the  new 
Dartford  Technical  College  will 
be  a college  of  advanced  technology? 

Commander  Thompson : No,  Sir,  it 

is  an  area  college. 

7224.  It  will  act  as  a central  college 

of  technology? For  that  area,  yes. 

7225.  For  how  wide  an  area? 

Right  to  Gravesend.  In  a sense  it  is 
linked  with  two  smaller  colleges  at  Erith 
and  Gravesend.  In  practice,  it  is  not 
so  much  bigger  than  Erith,  but  i-t  does 
more  of  the  advanced  work  and  the 
policy  is,  in  a sense,  to  have  your  local 
colleges  feeding  into  the  area  college,  so 
that  the  difficulties  of  staff  and  very  ex- 
pensive equipment  are  concentrated. 
That  is  something  which  you  might  say 
is  kept  under  almost  continuous  review, 
■because  technical  affairs  are  changing  so 
rapidly  that  we  have  to  be  ready  in 
colleges.  After  all,  we  arc  teaching  for 
tomorrow  and  not  yesterday.  We  must 
therefore  always  remain  very  adaptable, 
and  so  the  organisation  is  perhaps  a little 
looser  than  it  might  be. 

7226.  Ts  there  any  special  scheme  of 
■industrial  specialisation  within  the  wider 
regional  scheme?  Are  the  Dartford  and 
Erith  colleges  specialising  in  any  particu- 
lar line  of  industry?  Flow  is  this  related 

to  the  industries  of  the  area? We  try 

■to  keep  it  very  closely  in  touch,  and  it  is 
with  that  aim  and  object  that  we  encour- 
age very  much  the  appointment  of  local 
industrial  people  to  the  governing  bodies 
through  the  divisions,  if  we  can.  Divi- 
sions are  always  represented,  of  course, 
but  we  try  to  keep  absolutely  in  touch  all 
■the  way  through  with  what  industry  is 
doing,  very  largely  through  the 


governors.  In  fact  the  governors  have 
got  a real  job  of  work  to  do  and  we 
try  to  give  them  plenty  to  interest  them. 

7227.  And  the  governors  report  their 

work  to  the  Further  Education  Sub- 
Committee? Yes. 

7228.  Am  I right  in  thinking  that  this 

is  the  main  development  in  further 
education  within  the  area,  and  that  there 
is  no  similar  development  in  the 
Bnomley-Beckenham  district?  What  is 
happening  about  further  education  at 
the  technological  level  in  the  southern 
part  of  this  area?  Is  there  a compre- 
hensive scheme? There  is  a new 

technical  college  in  Bromley,  and  there 
is  a new  college  of  art  coming  along, 
also,  ,tn  Bromley.  We  do  feel  that  in 
these  days  the  old  ideas  of  colleges  of 
art  are  absolutely  and  utterly  dead,  and 
today  they  are  quite  important  .things  in 
their  own  rights.  We  have  that  very 
much  in  mind  and  in  north-west  Kent, 
as  indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  Kent, 
we  are  engaged  at  this  moment,  and 
have  bean  for  the  last  12  months,  in 
reviewing  the  whole  of  the  provision  for 
technical  education  to  gat  it  built-up  on 
that  idea  of  your  local  college,  to  your 
area  college,  to  your  regional  college, 
and  than,  of  course,  on  to  the  colleges 
of  advanced  technology,  afterwards. 

7229.  Is  the  Bromley  technical  college 

acting,  in  effect,  as  an  area  college?. ■ 

Not  really, 

7230.  Is  it  intended  that  it  should,  or 

is  there  not  sufficient  industrial  develop- 
ment in  the  area  to  justify  it? 1 

think  I bad  better  say  that  I do  not 
think  it  is  ready  yet. 

7231.  The  other  question  which 
follows  from  this  is  whether  you  have 
much  evidence  about  the  number  of 
students  from  this  area  who  are  using 
specialised  colleges  in  central  London, 
mainly  I imagine  in  the  L.C.C.  area.  I 
am  not  referring  to  the  specific  figures, 

but  to  the  weight  of  this  factor. Mr. 

Baynes : About  400  full-time  students 
go  from  the  whole  of  Kent  into  London. 

7232.  These  are  full-time? These 

are  full-time. 

7233.  But  there  must  he  many  more 

part-time? Probably  a couple  of 

thousand. 

7234.  This  strikes  me  as  a rather  small 
ratio.  One  generally  has  a rather  higher 

ratio  of  part-time. .May  I find  out 

those  figures  for  you  definitely,  Sir? 
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7235.  Yes.  I think  the  general  point 
is  whether  you  have  any  comments  on 
the  arrangements  lor  co-operation,  and 
whether  there  As  effective  free  trade  in 
■this.  'Does  each  of  these  students  have 
to  go  to  his  divisional  officer  for 
authority  to  attend  a course  in  central 

London? There  is  _ complete  free 

trade,  except  in  certain  lower  grade 
courses  where  it  would  be  perfectly 
reasonable  ito  expect  people  ito  attend 
courses  which  are  provided  locally, 
rather  than  going  right  into  London. 

7236.  Wihat  this  means  is  that  an 
application  has  to  be  made  in  each  case. 

I take  lit  that  an  application  has  to  he 

put  in? 'I  think  not  now.  No,  Sir, 

it  is  not  a matter  of  application.  The 
voucher  system,  as  it  used  to  be  called, 
has  gone. 

7237.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Do  any  go  to 
Croydon?  Three  of  these  districts  are 

adjacent  to  Croydon. Commander 

Thompson:  T think  a very  few.  There 
are  some.  When  there  is  some  specialisa- 
tion, you  might  say  then  that,  obviously, 
students  do  travel  to  that  particular 
college. 

Professor  Mackenzie:  If  figures  are 
readily  available,  I think  we  should  like 
to  'have  them  both  for  the  L.C.C.  area 
and  for  Croydon. 

Chairman:  Are  there  any  other  ques- 
tions on  that  subject?  Can  we  go  on 
to  housing? 

7238.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I am  aware, 
of  course,  that  you  aire  not  a housing 
authority  'butt  you  have  interest  in 
housing  lin  various  ways,  more  particu- 
larly from  the  planning  side,  and  I would 
just  like  you  to  expand  a little  on  what 
was  said  about  overspill  in  your  opening 
statement.  It  really  falls  into  two  parts. 
There  is,  first,  your  interest  in  _ the 
housing  problem  which  arises  within 
your  own  county,  and  there  you  are 
saying  something  which,  broadly  speak- 
ing, 'I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
has  been  said  to  us  by  the  district 
oouncils  in  Kent,  where  the  position 
appears  to  be  that  they  all  regard  .them- 
selves as  approaching  ithe  stage  of  being 
built-up,  but  not  having  reached  the 
stage  where  they  have  any  appreciable 
overspill  problem.  May  we  take  it  that 
you  are  regarding  yourself  at  present  as 

broadly  in  balance? Sir  William 

Wigham  Richardson : As  a generalisation 
for  the  whole  area,  yes. 


7239.  The  other  is  the  wider  question 
of  the  overspill  from  London,  which  is 
a very  substantial  problem.  In  the 
figures  which  were  given  to  us  in  the 
Ministry  of  Housing  evidence  jt  is 
estimated  that  about  35,000  families  a 
year  should  go  out  An  the  next  20  yeant 
which  is  an  indication  of  the  size  of  the 
problem.  The  areas  within  our  Greater 
London  area  have  either  reached  or  arc 
rapidly  reaching  the  stage  when  the} 
will  do-  no  more  slum  clearance  ana 
redevelopment.  You  know  that  the 
original  idea  of  the  L.C.C.  building  out- 
county  estates  has  come  to  an  end.  *ou 
have  only  had  one  or  two  of  then'  1,5 

Kent? Alderman  Mills : Two  Sir.  at 

St.  Paul’s  Cray  and  Mottingham. 

7240.  You  have  not  had  any  New 

Towns  in  Kent? Mr.  Adams:  Then 

is  a small  exercise  going  on  at  L«en- 
bridge,  but  it  is  a limited  one. 

7241.  That  is  an  L.C.C.  out-county 

scheme,  is  it? Yes. 


7242  You  say  An  your  statement  that 
you  have  had  sympathetic  relations  with  . 
-the  L.C.C.  about  the  proposed  exten- 
sion of  certain  towns.  I wonder  whether  ; 
you  could  elaborate  on  that,  because 
■what  worries  us  a little  is  that  the  Town 
Development  Act  has  been  on  the  statute 
book  for  six  years  and,  obviously,  on 
■the  figures  the  scale  of  this  problem  is 
rather  vast.  We  know  the  L.C.C,  have 
been  working  hard  on  it,  but  you  are 
a possible  reception  area  and  wc  would 
like  to  know  how  far  you  have  gone 
and  what  it  looks  like  from  your  point 

of  view. Sir  William  Wigham 

Richardson : I might  say  that  we  invited 
the  L.C.C.  some  years  ago,  and  otic  red 
them  certain  areas  which,  in  the  formu- 
lation of  out  development  plan,  wc  con- 
sidered needed  additional  industry  and 
population  to  balance  the  community,  : 
the  chief  of  which  at  that  time  was  Ash-  j 
ford.  There  was  Ashford  and  .Sheppey 
and  Aylcsham  in  East  Kent,  which  is  a i 
coal-mining  area.  The  L.C.C.  approached  - 
Ashford  some  years  ago,  and  l know 
they  did  not  come  -to  any  agreement  oa 
the  subject.  Since  then  negotiations  be- 
tween Ashford  and  the  L.C.C.  have  been 
revived  and  are  proceeding.  Wo.  have 
sought  the  assistance  of  the  I .ondott 
County  Oounoil  to  supply  additional  | 
industry  and  population  In  Sheppey  and  j 
Aylesham,  and  we  have  had  amicable 
and  friendly  discussions  with  them  on 5 
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the  subject.  But  up  to  date  nothing 
very  definite  has  materialised,  although 
they  have  given  the  matter  some  con- 
sideration, and  we  understand  that  they 
are  sympathetically  looking  at  the  sub- 
ject. There  are  also  one  or  two  other 
towns  in  Kent  which  we  considered 
needed  small  additional  population,  and 
which  could  take  some  London  over- 
spill. Edenbridge  was  one,  and  Ton- 
bridge  was  another. — Mr.  Adams:  And 
an  area  near  Maidstone  called  Snodland. 
— Sir  William  Wigham  Richardson : But 
for  one  reason  or  another  nothing  has 
come  of  that  offer  from  our  side.  I 
think  that,  from  the  London  County 
Council  point  of  view,  they  were  not 
prepared  at  the  time  when  we  opened 
negotiations  to  consider  those  smaller 
areas,  although  they  had  acquired  and 
did  possess  some  land  at  Edenbridge, 
and  there  was  a suggestion  that  that 
should  be  expanded  considerably.  The 
county  council  opposed  that,  because 
the  suggestion  would  have  entirely 
swamped  the  small  township  of  Eden- 
bridge and,  from  our  point  of  view,  there 
were  very  strong  agricultural  objections. 
However,  the  Minister  in  part  agreed  to 
some  added  acreage,  and  3,000  persons 
were  added  to  what  the  L.C.C.  had 
originally  proposed  to  do.  I do  not 
know  if  that  answers  your  question,  Sir. 

7243.  It  does,  up  to  a point.  T am 
wondering  whether  what  you  have  found 

are  the  main  difficulties  in  the  way. 

I cannot  exactly  say  from  the  county 
council  point  of  view,  because  we 
simply  invited  the  T.C.C.  to  open  nego- 
tiations with  the  district  councils,  but  I 
think  it  was  very  largely  apprehensions 
as  to  the  financial  aspect  of  the  trans- 
actions they  had  with  the  L.C.C. , which 
made  them  hesitant  about  accepting  this 
overspill. 

7244.  As  planning  authority,  the  Kent 
County  Council  would  find  no  difficulty 
in  making  available  or  approving  ade- 
quate amounts  of  land  for  these 

developments? No,  we  have  done 

that.  We  have  agreed  to  help  in  any 
way  we  can,  but  X think  the  question 
of  finance  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
hesitation  in  accepting. 

7245.  Have  you  not  been  in  the  dis- 

cussions on  finance  at  all?  Have  they 
been  entirely  between  the  district  coun- 
cil and  the  L.C.C.? Mr.  Hampshire: 

In  regard  to  Ashford,  most  certainly  we 


have  been  in  on  the  finance  all  the  way 
through.  At  one  stage,  before  the  Ash- 
ford Town  Council  turned  down  the 
whole  scheme — they  did  that  at  one  stage 
— we  had  in  fact  prepared  and  got  sub- 
stantially agreed  a scheme  under  which 
we  were  to  give  a quite  substantial  grant 
during  the  time  of  ithe  development  of 
this  New  Town,  to  avoid  a very  heavy 
and  crushing  rate  burden  on  the  district. 
That  was  to  be  a county  council  grant, 
quite  apart  from  the  grant  which  the 
L.C.C.  would  themselves  make  towards 
the  housing. — Mr.  Bishop:  As  regards 
Sheppey,  which  is  an  island  and  has 
difficult  access,  the  L.C.C.  made  two 
conditions  precedent ; first,  that  we 
should  replace  the  old  bridge  by  a new 
one  and,  secondly,  that  we  should  see 
there  was  an  adequate  supply  of  water 
to  the  island.  Both  of  those  conditions 
are  now  almost  completely  removed,  so 
there  is  a possibility  of  reopening  that. 
— Alderman  Rule:  They  did  change 

tiheir  attitude  in  the  last  interview 
which  we  had,  in  which  they  said 
that  ithey  could  no  longer  accept  respon- 
sibility for  the  financial  impost  on 
a locality,  but  they  would  be  willing  in 
the  case  of  Sheppey  to  do  all  they  could 
to  direct  industry,  and  the  area  would 
have  to  satisfy  them  that  employment 
was  available,  before  they  gave  any 
encouragement  at  all  to  transfer  people, 
lit  really  sounded  to  me  as  if  we  bad 
completed  a circle,  and  I was  rather 
disappointed  on  that  because  it  was  only 
a few  months  ago. 

Sir  John  Wrigley:  I appreciate  that, 
and  we  must  not  involve  ourselves  too 
much  with  what  might  happen,  and  if 
it  happens  it  will  be  outside  our.  area, 
but  it  is  necessary  from  our  point  of 
view  to  'know  of  any . possibilities,  for 
dealing  with  an  operation  from  within 
our  area,  which  is  very  important  for 
the  future  of  our  area.  So  I must  not 
pursue  these  points  any  further,  but  T 
just  wanted  to  know  how.  far  you  could 
see  ahead  some  possibility  of  making 
a contribution. 

7246.  Chairman:  Could  we  know 

what  were  the  financial  troubles  which 
have  caused  these  Ashford  negotiations 
to  go  on  in  the  way  they  have  over 

the  years? Mr.  Adams:  I think,  Sir, 

that  it  ought  to  be  said  a change  of 
political  complexion  of  the  council  took 
place  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  off 
of  the  first  negotiations  in  Ashford,  and 
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I think  I ought  to  add  that  the  present 
arrangements  .between  Ashford  and  the 
London  County  Council  are  on  a new 
nomination  basis,  instead  of  an  agency 
■basis,  under  which  the  L.C.C.  will  not 
be  talcing  the  same  direct  part  as  it 
originally  intended  to  do,  but  'will  be 
sending  .tenants  to  Ashford.  I believe 
that  the  agreement  is  at  an  advanced 
stage. 

7247.  And  the  L.C.C.  will  assume 
responsibility  for  a house  which  is 
occupied  by  an  L.C.C.  tenant,  or  will 
they  just  pay  the  rent?- — Ashford  will 
build  the  houses,  and  the  L.C.C.  will 
be  in  the  position  of  taking  over  the 
tenancies. 

7248.  They  will  merely  provide  the 

tenants,  will  they? Thai  is  all.  Of 

course,  there  is  a grant.  The  financial 
situation  is  different  in  the  sense  that 
there  is  a greater  measure  of  liability 
which  is  taken  by  Ashford  in  respect 
of  the  housing,  and  the  London  County 
Council  does  not  acquire  the  land  and 
build  its  own  houses.  The  Ashford 
Urban  District  carries  out  the  operation. 
In  the  case  of  Aylesham  the  London 
County  Council  have  offered  the  same 
■terms,  but  that  has  not  reached  the  same 
advanced  stage  of  negotiation  as  Ash- 
ford.  Sir  William  Wigham  Richard- 

son'. iff  I could  add  a further  point,  I 
said  there  was  apprehension  about  the 
financial  aspect,  ‘but  there  is  some 
apprehension  about  industry  arriving  first 
and  their  being  assured  of  getting  the 
population  with  the  industry,  or  the 
.industry  and  the  population  at  the  same 
time. 

Chairman : We  are  familiar  with  that 
problem.  We  have  had  it  put  to  us  on 
many  occasions,  and  we  found  ourselves 
trapped  in  the  same  circle. 

7249.  Sir  John  Wriglcy : There  is  just 
one  other  aspect  of  housing  T would 
like  to  mention.  I think  it  probably 
affects  the  welfare  department  more  than 
anybody,  iln  the  evidence  we  get  from 
district  councils  there  is  naturally  quite 
a good  deal  about  the  various  forms  of 
provision  they  are  making  for  old  people, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  have  gone 
:in  making  housing  provision,  and  pro- 
viding at  any  rate  a measure  of  welfare 
services  along  with  the  running  of  the 
houses.  At  some  point  or  other  this 
provision  under  the  Housing  Act 
impinges  very  closely  on  your  function 
as  welfare  authority  in  providing  for 


old  people.  What  I would  like  to  ask 
you  is  where  do  you  think  the  border 

line  is  properly  drawn? Alderman 

Rule:  We  very  much  appreciate  the 
Government’s  recent  intentions  to  give 
assistance  in  regard  to  warden  services, 
especially  where  local  authorities  are 
willing  to  provide  old  people’s  homes, 
but  there  is  a little  misunderstanding 
over  the  county  council's  part  in  that 
matter  in  the  provision  of  welfare  ser- 
vices to  old  people  who  are  living  in 
accommodation  specially  provided  by 
the  housing  authority.  We  first 
approached  the  local  authorities  through 
their  respective  association  in  June,  1956, 
with  the  object  of  seeing  whether  a 
scheme  could  be  worked  out  whereby 
the  county  council  would  pay  towards 
provision  by  the  local  authority  of  ser- 
vices which  would  not  ordinarily  be  pro-  ; 
vided  in  a housing  scheme,  and  such 
payment  would  have  had  to  be  approved 
by  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government.  We  had  u conference  in 
December,  1956,  the  time  lug  was  not 
any  fault  of  the  county  council,  anti 
the  associations  agreed  to  recommend 
their  members  to  give  favourable  con- 
sideration to  the  county  council’s  pro- 
posals and  to  the  operation  of  two  or 
three  pilot  schemes.  We  were  a little 
ahead  of  the  (Minister  in  that  regard,  if 
■1  might  say  so,  and  we  decided  to  pursue 
the  arrangements,  and  had  further  meet-  \ 
ings  with  the  associations,  and  the  out-  • 
come  was  that  whilst  the  county  council  f 
stated  they  were  .prepared  to  give  grants 
and  circulate  a scheme,  the  borough* 
and  urban  districts  association  at  that 
time  advised  its  .members  not  to  partici- 
pate but  instead  to  provide  the  necessary 
services  themselves ; and  there  the  matter 
stayed.  We  had  shown  willingness  in 
the  matter,  but  we  cannot  oompcl  a 
local  authority  to  take  a grant.  Equally 
T feel.  Sir,  that  the  county  council 
should  not  be  criticised,  but  since  the 
Minister’s  letter  work  has  proceeded,  I 
and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  several  i 
boroughs  and  urban  councils  arc  par- 
ticipating, and  we  are  making  them 
grants,  and  incidentally  of  the  nine  Inca! 
authorities  in  the  metropolitan  London 
area  four  of  them  arc  already  taking 
advantage  of  the  county  council’s  ser- 
vices in  that  particular  regard. 

7250.  I was  not  really  raising  this  as 
a point  which  had  been  the  subject  of  [ 
criticism  of  the  county  council  as  dis-  ; 
trict  councils.  I was  simply  raising  it  as 
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a point  where  there  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  a point  of  overlap  between  what 
the  authorities  can  do,  one  as  housing, 

and  one  as  welfare  authority.- Could 

I put  that  point  clearly  as  I see  it? 

7251.  I was  wondering  where  you 

thought  a borderline  should  be  drawn, 
and  I gather  you  are  prepared  to  assist 
in  the  provision  of  houses  by  housing 
authorities  which  do  make  welfare  pro- 
visions?  Yes. 

7252.  And  that  presumably  it  will  be 
your  policy  to  get  as  many  of  these 
people  into  these  small  groups  as  pos- 
sible, and  limit  your  institutional  provi- 
sion to  the  people  who  cannot  be  coped 
with  on  the  basis  of  living  in  some  form 
of  house  accommodation,  is  that  right? 

1 regret  on  that  point  that  we  do 

not  quite  agree.  I do  not  think  that  the 
people  who  qualify  for  the  one  are  in 
any  sense  the  same  people  who  qualify 
for  the  other.  I think  on  the  first  part 
l would  say  at  once  that  where  the  local 
authority  is  the  landlord,  in  other  words 
where  a local  authority  has  estates,  we 
would  wish  to  do  everything  we  could 
to  let  them  be  entirely  responsible  for 
that  service,  and  make  as  many  grants 
as  they  were  willing  to  take.  On  the 
other  hand  where  the  people  come  from 
houses  over  which  the  local  authority 
has  little  control  we  find  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Ministerial  Order  are  not 
very  helpful. 

7253.  What  kind  of  people  are  you 

thinking  of? People  who  are  aged, 

have  lived  in  a house  possibly  of  their 
own  for  a number  of  years,  widows  who 
have  no  -one  to  assist  them  at  all  but 
are  still  very  anxious  to  remain  in  that 
house  even  though  it  may  be  a big  one. 
There  is  quite  a number  of  that  type  of 
people,  and  we  do  feel  a very  great  re- 
sponsibility in  regard  to  those,  but  in 
regard  to  people  eligible  for  old  people’s 
homes  we  think  again  they  are  a dif- 
ferent type  of  people,  and  I know  the 
medical  officer  holds  very  strong  views 
that  they  are  not  primarily  the  people 
who  would  seek  the  accommodation  of 
the  small  unit  that  you  referred  to,  and 
perhaps  he  would  enlarge  on  that  point. 

7254.  Yes,  I would  like  him  to. 

Dr.  Elliott : First  of  all  T think  under 
the  National  Assistance  Act  we  take  the 
group  of  people  requiring  care  and 
attention  who  can  properly  reside  in  old 
people’s  homes,  and  then  old  people 
outside  who  are  not  getting  sufficient 


care,  suffering  from  the  process  of  age 
such  as  to  require  domiciliary  care,  we 
now  provide  them  with  a number  of 
welfare  services,  nursing,  national 
health,  evening  and  night  attendance  ser- 
vices based  on  a seven  day  week.  We 
also  know  that  there  are  a considerable 
number  of  old  people  in  communities 
who  do  require  a little  assistance  with 
the  every  day  affairs  of  life,  assistance 
in  shopping,  assistance,  possibly  when 
they  are  not  feeling  up  to  it,  to  have  a 
meal  in  bed,  and  we  take  the  view  that 
where  those  old  people  are  looking  to 
the  local  authority  for  housing  it  is  a 
good  thing  if  the  authority  puts  them- to- 
gether in  blocks  of  flats  or  houses  near 
together  and  appoints  a warden.  The 
county  council  have  said  that  they  will 
give  financial  assistance  up  to  £30  a 
tenant  towards  the  cost  of  the  warden. 

7255.  That  is  what  the  Chairman  was 

saying. You  could  compare  that  with 

the  old  almshouses.  Quite  a number  of 
these  people  in  the  community — and 
they  are  known  to  us  through  our  health 
and  welfare  services — are  not  living  in 
local  authority  accommodation,  and  I 
would  think  the  future  development,  as 
the  numbers  of  old  people  increase  in 
the  population,  of  the  welfare  functions 
for  that  type  of  old  person  could  pro- 
perly be  with  the  county  council,  pos- 
sibly using  welfare  officers,  not  health 
visitors  that  we  have  done  up  to  the 
present,  but  possibly  using  a new  wel- 
fare officer  of  the  type  mentioned  in 
the  Younghusband  Report.  In  other 
words  where  a local  authority  accom- 
modate them,  and  the  local  authority  ia 
a good  landlord,  able  to  put  them  to- 
gether and  run  the  welfare  services  with 
financial  help,  and  where  they  are 
accommodated  by  private  landlords  1 
think  the  county  council  should  assume 
responsibility  for  welfare. 

7256.  Miss  Johnston : Do  you  not 

think  there  is  a case  for  people  who  are 
in  private  accommodation,  possibly  iso- 
lated and  the  inconvenient  type  where 
you  cannot  easily  give  them  the  services 
you  mention  that  if  they  do  not  really 
need  complete  residential  care  being 
housed  by  the  local  authority  with  the 
help  of  a warden,  do  you  not  think  there 
is  a special  stage  where  they  are  happier 
living  on  their  own  with  a certain 

amount  of  supervision? 1 think 

where  they  could  be  persuaded  to 
occupy  accommodation  separately  built 
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it  is  a good  thing.  We  have  had  a 
domestic  survey  of  about  6,000  house- 
holds and  of  those  5,000  households  are 
people  over  the  age  of  65.  We  find 
that  many  of  them  do  not  wish  to  be 
moved,  and  a number  of  them 
would  welcome  the  local  authority 
unit  of  accommodation — a form  of 
words  I do  not  like— where  they 
have  some  special  facilities  neces- 
sary because  they  are  old.  Quite  a 
number  of  them  are  willing  to  move  into 
an  old  person’s  home,  and  it  is  those 
people  who  want  to  go  on  living  where 
they  have  lived  for  many  years  possibly 
because  they  have  no  friends  or  relatives 
elsewhere.  If  they  need  welfare  services 
and  live  on  their  own  I think  we  should 
assume  responsibility  in  the  future,  We 
assume  a considerable  measure  of  it  now 
through  district  council  services  and 
through  the  health  visitors,  the  domestic 
helps,  and  the  evening  services. 

7257.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  You  mean 

you  use  health  visitors? We  are  using 

them  now.  There  is  quite  a lot  of  visita- 
tion. For  example,  if  I may  come  out 
of  your  area,  we  have  just  arranged  with 
the  Gillingham  Borough  Council  to  sub- 
sidise a warden  there,  a man  and  woman. 
Before  that  arrangement  was  put  into 
effect  we  used  a health  visitor,  and  it 
took  up  half  her  time.  This  is  not  an 
economic  use  of  the  health  visitor  who  is 
a trained  nurse,  probably  a midwife,  and 
a social  service  worker:  this  type  of 
work  can  be  done  with  less  training. 

7258.  Do  I understand  your  position  is 
this,  that  so  far  as  people  who  are  living 
in  privately  owned  houses  are  concerned 
you  think  the  welfare  for  them  should 
be  done  by  the  county  council  primarily? 

Primarily  because  they  are  scattered 

and  they  are  not  living  together ; and 
we  already  have  welfare  officers  visiting 
these  areas.  But  where  these  people  are 
living,  and  can  be  living,  in  accommoda- 
tion grouped  together  either  in  flats  or 
certain  dwellings  on  local  authority 
estates,  then  the  local  authority  is  a good 
landlord  and  the  housing  stall  can,  I 
think,  do  the  job  very  well,  indeed  more 
economically. 

7259.  I am  trying  to  sort  out  the  three 
cases.  You  see  the  ordinary  old  person 
living  in  a private  house  whatever  wel- 
fare he  wants  should  be  obtainable  from 
the  county  council  because  they  are  the 
welfare  authority,  and  you  think  at  the 
other  end  you  must  provide  the  institu- 


tions where  they  need  care  and  attention 
because  that  is  something  of  a rather 
specialised  nature  and  possibly  requires 
to  be  dealt  with  over  a wider  area  than 

by  a single  local  authority. As  you 

know  you  require  differing  types  of  estab- 
lishment for  dealing  with  different  types 
of  disability  of  old  age,  I agree. 

7260.  In  between  that  there  are  the 
old  people  who  like  most  of  us  who  get 
to  this  age  live  in  their  own  homes,  and 
so  on,  and  may  even  need  a little  atten- 
tion from  time  to  time,  and  you  think 
the  local  housing  authority  should  and 
can  use  housing  powers  to  accommodate 
those  cases  and  the  county  council  will 
assist  with  the  required  aid.  Is  that  I 

your  distribution? That  is  our  view 

at  the  moment. 

7261.  And  your  selection  of  using  the  j 

county  as  the  welfare  authority  for  the  I 
people  living  in  their  own  homes  is  on  I 
the  view  that  it'  must  run  with  the  party 
which  controls  the  staff  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose,  is  that  it? Yes. 

7262.  The  argument  which  will  be  put 
on  the  other  side  is  that  this  is  very 

essentially  a local  service. 1 think  we 

would  say  that  so  are  the  other  welfare 
services,  so  are  general  practitioners,  but 
no  one  would  argue  that  you  cun  make  a 
general  practitioner  better  by  having 
some  local  method  of  administration. 

7263.  I just  want  to  get  your  point  of 

view  on  this.  I have  it  correctly  now, 
have  I? Yes. 

7264.  Mr.  Cadbury : There  is  another 
aspect  on  housing.  The  location  of  in-  ; 
dustry,  of  course,  affects  the  number  of 
houses  required  in  any  area.  1 gather  j 
that  the  county  policy  does  include  some  I 
additional  industry  in  some  parts  of  the  | 

area  outside  the  review  area. Sir  | 

William  Wigham  Richardson : Outside  f 
the  review  area. 

7265.  Have  you  any  policy  with  regard 

to  industry  inside  the  review  area?- | 

Mr.  Adams':  There  is  in  fact  in  the 
written  statement  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment plan  a rather  tight  policy  in  which 
both  the  Minister  and  the  County 
Council  have  insisted  on  limiting  indus- 
trial sites  to  the  re-siting  and  extensions 
of  industries  in  fact  now  established  in 
north  west  Kent.  It  is  quite  a restrictive 
policy.  You  have  the  written  statement 
as  part  of  your  document,  and  I suggest 
that  you  will  find  that  that  virtually  limits 
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the  industrial  development  in  the  Com- 
mission’s area  to  re-si'ting  of  non- 
conforming  industries. 

[7266.  I asked  ,the  question  deliber- 
rately,  because  I seem  to  remember  that 
there  are  areas  in  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion’s area,  particularly  on  the  Thames- 
side,  marshland,  which  might  quite  likely 
be  developed  under  normal  circum- 
stances for  further  industry.  This  might, 
of  course,  be  developed  for  industry 
which  was  moving  from  the  more  con- 
gested areas  of  central  London  without 
altering  the  overall  picture  of  no  new 
industry  in  the  south-east  of  England. 

Yes.  I think  that  I ought  to  say 

that  the  county  council  view  about  the 
provision  of  industrial  areas  in  this  part 
of  Kent  is  not  identical  with  the  view 
ultimately  taken  by  the  Minister.  The 
county  council  did  make  provision  for 
quite  substantial  industrial  development 
on  a Greater  London  basis  in  the 
Thames-side  town  map  area  which  was 
reduced  by  the  Minister  in  accordance 
with  this  limitation  policy.  It  is  pro- 
bably true  to  say  that  this  is  a contro- 
versial matter.  There  are  differences  of 
opinion  amongst  authorities  in  this  area 
as  to  .the  restrictions  which  ought  to  be 
placed  on  these  industrial  sites. 

7267.  May  I put  it  to  you  in  this  way? 
If  the  county  council’s  original  policy 
had  been  adopted  for  additional  industry 
on  the  Thames-side  areas,  that  would 
almost  iaevitably  have  led  to  an  increase 
in  population,  an  increase  in  housing  in 

that  area? 1 said,  if  you  remember, 

that  within  the  Greater  London  planning 
area  the  county  council  was  not 
desirous,  in  fact  it  is  not  possible  without 
impinging  on  green  belt,  and  going 
against  the  policy  of  the  Greater  Lon- 
don plan  to  provide  for  this,  and  this 
was  industrial  land  for  redistribution  of 
industries  within  the  Greater  London 
area  without  involving  any  new  housing 
provision.  The  Minister  has  further 
limited  it  and  made  it  more  restricted  so 
that  in  fact  there  is  only  now  enough  for 
the  re-location  of  industries  within 
north-west  Kent. 

7268.  Have  you  any  large  scale  deve- 
lopment of  commercial  buildings — it  was 
touched  on  earlier  under  planning — but 
enough  to  make  housing  changes?  Is 
there  any  movement  to  move  out  offices 
— I am  not  talking  about  industry — 
which  would  affect  the  pattern  of  hous- 
ing in  the  part  of  Kent  with  which  we 


are  concerned? There  is  a movement 

to  bring  out  offices.  There  is  the  central 
government  policy  to  move  out  offices 
which  is  acceptable  to  the  county 
council.  It  may  certainly  alter  the  inci- 
dence of  housing  in  the  Greater  London 
area  as  a whole,  but  the  situation  in 
Metropolitan  Kent  is  that  only  about 
something  between  30,000  and  40,000 
persons  could  be  accommodated  in  that 
area  additional  to  the  population  already 
there,  and  when  that  has  been  reached 
with  possibly  some  slight  extension  due 
to  an  increase  of  densities  and  as  a re- 
sult of  redevelopment,  then  any  move- 
ment of  offices  would  have  to  be  of  such 
a character  that  it  did  not  involve 
additional  housing. 

7269.  I suppose  it  is  fair  to  say  quite 
a lot  of  the  people  who  today  are  going 
into  central  London  to  offices  might 
remain  in  the  district  in  which  they  live? 
Yes,  Sir. 

7270.  But  the  policy  on  industry  and 
commerce  is  not  such  as  materially  to 

affect  the  pattern  of  housing? No, 

Sir.  The  county  council  firmly  supports 
the  Greater  London  policy  in  that 
matter. 

7271.  Chairman-.  Subject  to  your 

being  able  to  hold  it. We  are  sur- 

prised at  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
held  at  the  moment. 

(The  following  is  a statement  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
Alderman  B.  J.  Pearson.) 

Finance  and  County  Administration 

(Paragraph  5 of  the  Evidence.) 

1.  We  are  not  making  the  point  that 
if  North-West  Kent  were  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  County  the  remainder  of  the 
County  would  not  be  an  economical 
unit,  but  we  do  suggest  that  administra- 
tive and  supervisory  costs  would  tend  to 
increase.  Examination  of  costs  of  a ser- 
vice transferred  from  the  County 
Council  to  another  authority  is  a lengthy 
and  complex  task  and  we  have  made  no 
attempt  to  do  this  for  all  the  authorities 
in  the  Greater  London  Area.  We  have, 
however,  made  a specific  study  of 
finance  and  costs  in  consultation  with 
the  Bexley  Town  Council  when  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  question  of 
delegation  to  it  of  the  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Services.  We  both  of  us  then  found 
that  costs  would  increase  although 
Bexley  thought  the  increase  would  not 
be  quite  as  much  as  the  County  esti- 
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mated.  We  also  considered  the  question 
of  costs  when  Maidstone,  with  a popula- 
tion of  nearly  60,000,  discussed  with  us 
recently  whether  it  should  apply  as  an 
exceptional  case  to  the  Minister  for  dele- 
gation. of  the  Health  and  Welfare  and 
Education  Services.  In  view  of  the 
probable  considerable  increase  in  costs 
the  Town  Council  decided  not  to  go  on 
with  the  application. 

2.  Education  accounts  for  more  than 
half  of  the  County  expenditure.  It  is 
very  significant  that  in  Circular  344 
issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  in 
December,  1958,  on  the  Divisional 
Administration  in  Excepted  Districts, 
that  the  Ministry  draws  attention  to  the 
desirability  of  the  availability  of  com- 
petent, experienced,  professional  and 
technical  staff  'for  coping  with  a suffi- 
cient volume  and  flow  of  capital  works 
to  utilise  this  experience  in  .the  specia- 
lised requirements  of  educational 
buildings.  The  Ministry  goes  on  to  note 
that  the  interests  of  both  efficiency  and 
economy  will  ordinarily  be  served  if 
Excepted  Districts  order  supplies 
through  the  county  authorities’  central 
purchasing  arrangements  where  these 
exist.  This  indeed  is  the  kind  of  flung 
in  mind  in  this  Section  of  the  Kent 
Evidence. 

7272.  Mr.  Lawson : Your  first  point, 
as  I understand  it,  is  the  effect  on  county 
rates  on  the  remainder  of  the  county 
if  the  Metropolitan  area  of  Kent  were 
taken  away  from  the  county.  Am  I 
right  in  thinking  that  the  result  we  reach 
•is  that  the  rate  in  the  rest  of  the  county 

would  have  to  be  increased  by  7£d.? 

Mr.  Hampshire : That  calculation  is  sub- 
ject to  certain  qualifications.  It  does 
not  take  into  account  the  outside  possi- 
bility that  we  might  get  some  more 
Government  grant  as  a consequence  of 
the  change.  I think  it  is  possible  that 
some  part  of  this  increase  might  be  offset 
•by  the  additional  Government  grant  to 
which  we  might  become  entitled.  I am 
speaking  of  the  rate  deficiency  grant. 

7273.  It  is  the  nearest  we  can  get  to 

it? Yes. 

7274.  I am  not  quite  sure  whether  I 
understand  the  next  point  you  make  but 
it  is  that  a few  administration  costs 
tend  ifco  be  higher  as  the  area  of  the 
service  is  reduced.  Do  you  mean  the 

area  or  the  population  covered? I 

mean  the  population  covered  by  the 
service. 


7275.  I thought  so.  Then  you  go  on 
to  a number  of  statements  in  which,  of 
course,  you  do  not  prove  that  proposi- 
tion, but  you  set  forth  a number  of  argu- 
ments which  tend  to  indicate  that  that  is 
the  likely  result.  You  then  come  to 
education  administration  costs,  and  that 
is  where  I want  to  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions, because  I am  not  sure  that  *1 
understand  it.  You  make  the  statement 
that  the  average  cost  per  child  on  the 
school  roll  for  administration  for  1957-58 

was  £309  per  child. X would  like  to 

correct  that.  It  should  be  £309  per 
thousand. 

7276.  Per  thousand  what? Per 

thousand  children. 

7277.  That  helps,  but  even  so  I go 

on  and  read  that  this  is  a figure  for  the 
excepted  districts  compared  with  £120 — 
also  I suppose  per  thousand? Yes. 

7278.  For  the  county  division,  and 
that  is  a very  very  big  difference.  It  is 
three  times  as  much  in  the  excepted 
districts  as  it  is  in  the  county  divisions, 

and  that  .is  really  the  fact,  is  it? It  is, 

Sir,  subject  of  course,  to  this  qualifica- 
tion. To  get  a cost  of  this  kind  you 
have  to  make  an  apportionment  of 
salaries.  You  have  to  work  out 
what  proportion  of  time  a doctor  is 
spending  on  administration,  .and  what 
proportion  of  time  he  is  spending  on  the 
other  sides  of  his  work.  The  county 
make  their  apportionment  on  a very 
proper  basis,  and  may  have  done  it 
on  one  basis,  and  tlhe  excepted 
districts  may  have  done  it  on  another, 
but  .these  were  figures  which  I think 
were  first  of  .all  /taken  out  by  the  counity 
medical  officer,  and  I had  a look  at  them 
myself,  and  I think  they  are  substan- 
tially right,  subject  only  to  that  qualificau 
tion.  I think  the  doctor  would  be  able 
to  supplement  the  information  if  you 
require  it. 

7279.  I think  these  are  estimates,  they 

show  us  the  trend,  but  we  need  not  take 
the  precise  figures  too  seriously,  is  that 
it? Yes. 

7280.  Then  above  those  figures  you 

give  somewhat  similar  figures  in  a rather 
different  way,  per  thousand  of  popula- 
tion?  Yes. 

7281.  That  again  shows  the  county 

divisions  are  apparently  a good  deal 
cheaper  to  administer  than  the  excepted 
districts. That  is  so.  We  first  took 
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that  information  on  these  lines  in  1952 
and  published  a statement  which  showed 
that,  and  it  had  fairly  wide  circulation. 

It  showed  this  divergence,  and  I was  not 
very  happy  about  it,  because  I did  not 
think  the  comparison  .was  exact  .and  there 
was  a different  pattern  in  finance  .in  the 
excepted  figures  used,  and  1 have  had 
these  recalculated  and  brought  up  to  date. 
They  do  exclude  finance,  and  I think 
now  the  figures  are  reasonably  compar- 
able, and  they  cover  the  same  kind  of 
things. 

7282.  Professor  Mackenzie-.  .My  diffi- 
culties are  from  th,e  education  point  of 
view,  I am  a little  bothered  as  to  where 
the  difference  can  come  from.  You  fairly 
said  that  these  comparisons  of  excepted 
districts  do  in  fact  reflect  differing  ad- 
ministrative standards.  What  difference 
of  administrative  standard  is  there  that 
can  amount  to  a factor  of  difference  of 

that  size? 1 think  it  would  be 

accepted  that  the  standard  of  staffing  is 
on  the  whole  more  generous  in  these 
areas  than  it  is  in  ours.  There  are  very 
few  staff  involved,  and  they  are  not  very 
big  staffs. 

7283.  That  may  be  the  answer.  After 
all,  reverting  to  what  we  iwere  saying 
earlier  you  were  stressing  the  importance 
of  county  control  on  costs,  and  one 
would  not  expect  so  wide  a divergence 
if  that  control  was  effective.  Are  these 
'in  fact  very  small  staffs?  One  can 
'imagine  a difference  between  one 

member  of  the  staff  and  two. Small 

as  compared  with  big  county 

7284.  But  they  are  not  so  small  as  all 

that,  are  they?  Five  or  six  people? - 

Yes,  more  perhaps  than  that,  and  it 
might  go  up  to  ten  or  twelve.  It  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  area. 

■ 7285.  This  is  suggesting  that  it  takes 
roughly  speaking  20  people  in  an 
excepted  district  and  only  ten  people  m 
an  area  of  corresponding  size  which  is 
administered  as  a county  division. — - 
Yes,  Sir.  It  is  puzzling  and  astonishing 
as  to  what  the  extra  ten  people  are  doing. 
—Dr.  Elliott : May  we  give  one  illustra- 
tion. The  total  number  of  children  in 
the  excepted  district  is  47,700.  The  total 
number  in  a county  was  199,000.  And 
if  you  have  a Grade  IV  officer  doing 
clerical  tasks  in  the  school  health  service 
and  you  have  the  same  officer  doing  the 
same  task  which  he  can  quite  well  do 
in  the  county  area  there  is  the  difference 
between  40,000  and  200,000 


7286.  This  amounts  to  saying  the  man 
in  the  excepted  district  is  only  doing  a 
quarter  of  the  work  that  he  could  do. 

-Not  quite,  because  there  are  certain 

specialised  tasks,  and  there  is  consider- 
able specialisation  in  medicine  today. 
You  need  a man  of  mental  capacity,  and 
you  may  only  get  him  if  you  pay  a 
Grade  IV  salary,  and  we  pay  Grade  IV 
for  the  job,  and  so  do  the  county  districts 
but  because  of  the  difference  in  popula- 
tion it  must  turn  out  more  costly  to  do 
it  with  one  in  a small  unit  of  administra- 
tion. I was  speaking  of  lay  administra- 
tors. I think  also  if  you  take  the  medical 
staff  on  my  central  staff  a quarter  of  my 
time,  half  my  deputy’s  the  whole  time  of 
one  senior  medical  officer  completely  on 
handicapped  children,  and  25  per  cent, 
for  general  duties,  and  one  junior 
member — that  is  the  whole  cost  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  school  health  service. 
When  you  come  to  the  excepted  districts 
there  are  at  least  a quarter  of  the  medical 
officers  holding  salaries  charged  with 
administration  of  the  school  health 
service.  You  are  dealing  with  four 
excepted  districts,  and  the  salaries  of  the 
four  senior  medical  officers  amount  to 
two  whole-time  county  which  is  spread 
over  200.000  schoolchildren,  so  the  unit 
costing  must  be  very  much  dearer  for 
them. 

Mr.  Lawson : One  gets  into  great  diffi- 
culties when  one  starts  apportioning  the 
time  a person  occupies,  and  you  get  the 
question  of  costing  in  that  in  some  of 
these  excepted  districts  you  have  people 
they  have  to  employ  anyway,  and  they 
may  be  doing  a little  time  on  this  and  if 
you  apportion  that  out  you  get  curious 
figures.  If  you  would  like  to  put  in 
something  further  on  this  by  all  means  do 
so,  but  on  the  information  before  me 
now  as  far  as  I am  concerned  I would 
tend  to  ignore  the  figures  you  have  put 
in.  If  you  would  like  to  put  in  some- 
thing in  greater  detail  you  may  be  able  to 
make  your  point. 

7287.  Chairman : I should  not  ignore 
these.  I should  consciously  and  deliber- 
ately disperse  them  from  my  mind,  be- 
cause they  are  intended  to  give  the  im- 
pression— I am  not  suggesting  there  is 
anything  improper  here — to  colour  our 
mind  to  say  it  is  three  times  as  expensive 
to  educate  a child  in  the  excepted 
districts  as  it  is  elsewhere,  and  I do  not 
accept  that. — Mr.  Hampshire:  Only  on 
administration. 
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7288.  I mean  administration.  There  is 
also  this  to  be  considered.  Have  you  a 
note  of  how  many  children  there  are  in 
the  schools  of  Beckenham,  for  example 
taking  the  one  at  the  top  of  the  list,  179 
— according  to  the  information  I have 
got  there  are  862  children  in  the  secon- 
dary schools,  in  the  secondary  grammar 
schools  that  is  to  say.  Have  you  got  the 

number? 1 think  on  the  numbers  of 

pupils  that  I have  an  up  to  date  figure 
for  1957-58. 

Chairman : We  have  it  at  the  bottom 
of  page  12  in  Appendix  A,  4,568  pri- 
mary, 2,688  secondary,  7,256  children,  so 
it  means,  assuming  these  figures  to  be 
right,  to  educate  7,250  children  the  ex- 
cepted district  of  Beckenham  is  spend- 
ing £2,100,  whereas  elsewhere  it  would 
have  been  of  the  order  of  about  £1,000, 
so  that  we  are  talking  about  figures  of  a 
difference  between  £1,000  and  £2,100, 
and  it  may  very  well  be  worthwhile  to 
spend  an  extra  £1,000  and  get  local 
interest.  These  figures  do  not  help  at 
all. 

7289.  Mr.  Lawson : May  I now  just 
ask  you  two  questions  on  another  sub- 
ject. As  you  know  in  the  county  of 
London  there  is  a rate  equalisation 
scheme,  and  we  have  had  evidence, 
almost  unanimous  evidence  I think  that 
that  is  something  which  is  desirable  and 
necessary,  and  that  evidence  has  come 
both  from  those  who  .pay  as  well  as  from 
those  who  receive.  That  system,  of 
course,  stops  ait  the  frontier  of  the 
London  County  Council  with  the  other 
counties,  and  I am  wondering  if  you  can 
help  me  by  telling  me  why  it  is  necessary, 
or  can  you  express  any  opinion  as  to 
why  it  is  necessary,  inside  the  county  area 
but  not  necessary  outside,  or  do  you 
think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  it 

outside? Mr.  Hampshire : There  is  in 

effect  a measure  of  rate  equalisation 
outside  by  ‘She  effect  of  the  new  structure 
of  government  grant,  and  in  particular 
the  raite  deficiency  grant,  and  I would 
think  (bait  that  in  itself  gives  as  much 
rate  equalisation  grant  as  is  necessary 
outside  the  metropolis.  The  metropolis 
presents  a quite  special  'problem,  and 
there  .are  extremes  in  the  difference  be- 
tween the  wealth  measured  in  terms  of 
rateable  value  per  head  of  population  be- 
tween Westminster  at  one  end  of  (he 
scheme  and  Poplar  at  (he  other  end  of 
the  scheme.  The  rate  equalisation  scheme 


for  London  was  specially  devised  to  meet 
the  very  special  circumstances  of  the  day, 
and  I do  not  think  it  has  tuny  relevance 
at  all  outside  (he  London  County  Council 
area. 

7290.  You  do  not  find  quite  the  same 

extremes  elsewhere? That  would  be 

so.  Certainly  not  inside  our  own  county. 

7291.  The  other  question  I want  to  ask 
is  ithat  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’ 
Standing  Joint  Committee  have  got  to- 
gether a little  team  of  people  who  arc  ex- 
perts in  Organisation  and  Methods,  and 
they  make  that  team  available  to  the 
metropolitan  boroughs  for  enquiries  and 
investigation  of  one  kind  or  another  with 
a view  to  effecting  economics  in  organi- 
sation land  in  operating  services.  Have 

you  -anything  similar  in  Kent? Yes, 

Sir,  we  'hove.  We  have  a system  which 
has  been  operated  for  some  years  now 
on  precisely  the  same  sort  of  lines.  It  is 
our  own  system,  and  we  arc  big  enough 
in  Kent  to  train  our  own  Organisation 
and  Methods  team  with  experts  doing  the 
same  kind  of  job.  Tn  the  metropolis  the 
reason  they  got  together  was  the 
boroughs  themselves  were  not  big  enough 
to  haive  a 'team  and  start  it  and  pav  it 
without  Straining  their  resources.  The 
L.C.C.  take  no  part  in  the  metropolitan 
ooroughs’  team,  and  they,  like  ourselves, 
have  their  own  arrangement, 

7292.  Do  you  have  a team  that  you 
place  iat  Ithe  disposal  of  the  borough 

council? No,  Sir.  only  for  our  own 

internal  purposes.  We  have  been  asked 
on  occasions  if  we  will  extend  the  opera- 
tion of  this  work  to  some  of  the  district 
councils,  hut  up  to  now  we  have  taken 
the  view  that  it  would  not  be  the  best 
thing  to  do.  We  wore  willing  to  help 
in  any  technical  'problems  -if  they  arose, 
and  assist  any  load  O twid  M team  which 
may  exist,  but  we  have  mot  found  it  a 
good  thing  to  try  to  apply  (he  county 
council’s  oiwn  arrangements  to  another 
authority. 

7293.  Do  you  know  whether  the  coun- 
cils in  the  area  have  themselves  studied 
this  point?-— —They  have,  some  of  them, 
O and  M teams  of  l her  own,  and  have 
considered  -the  possibility  of  setting  up  n 
similar  kind  of  organisation  ito  the  one 
which  operates  in  London.  I do  not 
know  the  present  position,  but  a inaim- 
ber  of  councils  -have  been  opposed  to  the 
scheme  which  was  first  brought  forward, 
and  at  the  moment  they  are  in  the 
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position  oJf  mot  being  able  to  go  ahead 
with  the  proposal  which  they  originally 
put  forward. 

7294.  Miss  Johnston : You  mention  an 
the  financial  paper  some  negotiations  that 
wenlt  on  for  delegation  of  .health  services 
to  Bexley,  and  we  had  an  'account  both 
from  the  county  council  and  from  Bexley 
of  those  negotiations,  and  'they  seam  to 
have  gone  on  from  1952  to  1956.  Accord- 
ing to  Bexley  at  one  sla.ge  a meeting 
was  delayed  for  15  months  because  the 
officers  could  noit  agree  that  they  could 
not  agree  an  agenda,  and  finally  they  had  ‘ 
a meeting  without  an  agenda.  I do  not 
know  whether  that  is  night,  but  that  is 
what  they  said,  and  I wanted  to  -ask  you 
Whether  supposing  it  was  decided  that  the 
county  and  ithe  districts  should  he  left  to 
work  out  a scheme  of  delegation  om 
health  in  the  future  do  you  think  you 
would  be  able  to  do  it  la  little  more 

quickly? Dr,  Elliott:  T do  not  think 

the  facts  aire  properly  stated.  The 
date  the  county  treasurer  had  given  you 
in  fact  is  January  4th,  1954.  There  were 
reasons  for  that  connected  with  changes 
in  staff. 

7295.  It  was  a very  long  period,  was  it 

not? It  is  difficult  to  work  out  the 

derails,  but  I 'had  many  meetings  with  the 
borough  medical  officer  of  health,  and 
we  did  agree  on  the  figures.  I think  the 
point  its  that  delegation  was  not  agreed 
om  that  occasion  because  of  the  additional 
cost,  but  in  relation  to  'Gillingham  we 
have  now  almost  agreed  the  scheme  with 
them  in  a matter  of  a few  months  under 
the  1958  Act,  -and  if  Parliament  was  to 
require  us  to  work  out  schemes  of  delega- 
tion by  a fixed  date  it  could  be  dome 
quite  easily. 

7296.  Even  if  you  had  to  do  quite  a 

lot  .at  once? Mr.  Bishop : I think  it 

would  be  fair  to  say  just  at  that  period 
there  were  discussions  at  .ministerial  level 
in  regard  to  delegation,  and  the  amount 
of  delegation  to-  be  given  to  local  authori- 
ties with  differing  populations,  so  that 
we  were  anxious  not,  if  I may  say  so, 
to  get  on  too-  quickly  from  the  Kent 
County  Council  point  of  view  in  regard 
to  one  authority,  and  one  authority  only, 
when  the  whole  subject  matter  was  under 
discussion  at  ministerial  level. 

7297.  Chairman : Was  that  explained 

to  Bexley  at  tlhe  time? Yes,  Sir. 

7298.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I would  like 
to1  ask  one  question  about  delegation 


generally  which  really  reflects  on  the 
course  of  the  discussion  to-day.  There 
have  been  four  services  mentioned  which 
are  the  subject  of  delegation  in  one  form 
or  another.  There  is  .highways  on  which 
in  effect  there  have  been  various  com- 
ments and  delegation  seems  to  be  pretty 
complete  inasmuch  as  the  district 
councils  do  nearly  all  the  work  on  your 
behalf. . There  is  planning,  on  which 
again  it  is  delegation  to  the  district 
council  on  a basis  which  enables  them 
to  deal  with  most  of  the  cases,  and  Mr. 
Adams  has  explained  the  reasons  why 
you  have  to  retain  certain  types  of  case. 
As  to  the  other  two  oases,  on  education 
you  have  in  a sense  been  compelled  by 
legislation  to  have  three  excepted 
districts,  and  I think  it  was  apparent 
from  your  evidence — and  the  education 
officer  mentioned  this  today — that  if 
you  have  your  own  choice  you  would 
have  larger  units  of  delegation  which 
would  mean  that  it  was  not  delegation 
to  an  individual  district  council  because 
none  of  them  would  'be  big  enough  or 
come  up  to  the  standard  you  would  like 
to  have.  On  the  health  and  welfare 
services  there  has  never  been  delegation 
to  district  councils,  and  it  has  been 
delegation  to  area  committees  in 
accordance  with  the  legislation.  Now 
the  Ministry  of  Health  have  said  in 
their  'evidence  that  there  would  be 
apparently  mo  objection  to  complete 
conferment  to  authorities  which  had 
about  100,000  population,  and  the  Chair- 
man gave  reasons  why  that  would  not  be 
a good  thing  in  Kent  and  then  there 
.should  be  compulsory  delegation  to 
places  which  had  at  least  60.000.  In 
the  description,  particularly  of  the  health 
and  welfare  services,  and  in  the 
references  to  the  amount  of  delegation 
first  of  all  I gather  as  a matter  of  policy 
that  you  would  not  of  your  own  choice 
have  delegation  to  individual  district 
councils,  and  that  when  you  do  propose 
delegation  dit  As  rather  a half  and  half 
affair.  What  a little  bit  worries  me  is 
this.  In  the  general  body  of  your  evi- 
dence and  in  the  Chairman’s  opening 
statement  An  paragraph  12.  he  refers  to 
suggestions  from  the  Ohislehurst  and 
Sidcup  Urban  Council  and  it  says : — 

“That  Council  express  the  opinion 
that,  in  general,  the  Government’s 
proposals  for  greater  autonomy  for 
authorities  of  over  60,000  population, 
as  outlined  in  the  White  Paper  of  May, 
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1957,  and  since  modified  from  time  to 
time,  form  a reasonable  basis  which 
should  be  applied  to  this  council. 

The  county  council  welcomed  these 
proposals  and  commends  them  to  the 
Commission,  particularly,  if,  on  the 
basis  of  this  statement,  they  can  be 
applied  as  a pattern  (for  north  west 
Kent.” 

It  is  the  reference,  Alderman  Mills,  to 
the  use  of  the  word  11  welcomed  ” which 
hardly  seems  to  be  the  phrase  one  would 
have  derived  from  the  descriptions  in 
regard  to  education  and  health  and 
welfare,  and  I wonder  whether  you 
would  like  to  say  anything  more  on  this 

point  to  clarify  the  view. Alderman 

Mills:  I think  our  position  is  that  we 
consider  the  present  methods  which 
have  been  explained  to  you  deal  with 
these  services  in  the  most  efficient 
manner  they  can  be  dealt  with,  but  if 
the  Commission  feels  that  more  partici- 
pation should  be  given  to  the  district 
councils  in  these  matters  in  the  interests 
of  local  interest,  then  we  should  not  wish 
to  oppose  that  and  we  would  properly 
carry  it  out.  That  is  what  it  comes  to. 

7299.  You  mean  if  you  had  to  make 
any  changes  at  all  you  would  welcome 
the  Chislehurst  proposal  being  the  best 

that  has  come  before  you? Yes.  I 

think  X could  say  also  if  all  the  districts 
had  come  to'  us  with  the  same  proposals 
that  'they  came  with,  we  might  have 
come  here  and  told  you  that  we  have  nil 
agreed  on  some  course  of  that  kind 
subject  to  your  approval,  but  we  were 
not  in  a position  to  do  so,  although  we 
tried  to  get  the  other  people  to  cometo 
some  reasonable  agreement  with  us.  The 
only  district  which  took  the  reasonable 
view  in  our  opinion  was  Chislehurst. 

7300.  Chairman : Does  it  not  mean 
that  you  would  be  prepared  if  necessary 
to  go  the  extra  distance  of  delegation  if 
that  were  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  these  districts  to  be  county 

boroughs? 1 would  not  like  to  put  it 

quite  like  that. 

7301.  That  is  the  fact. T do  not 

think  we  are  in  fear  of  itheir  going  to  be 
county  boroughs  a't  all. 

7302.  Your  “ welcomed  ” is  the  lesser 

of  two  evils? That  is  right— Com- 

mander Thompson:  If  I might  add  one 
point  on  my  opening  statement  _ which 
has  not  quite  come  out  yet.  It  is  this, 
that  if  any  Part  III  authorities  lost  their 


control  in  education  in  1944  this  loss 
was  offset  by  a genuine  grant  of  func- 
tions. As  well  as  primary  education 
they  now  participate  as  excepted  districts 
or  as  county  divisions  in  genuine  local 
control  of  all  secondary  education  and 
in  the  operation  of  further  education  in 
which  they  had  no  say  at  all  before 
1944.  It  is  genuine  participation  in 
which  real  responsibility  is  exercised,  and 
we  at  Maidstone  do  not  know,  and  do 
not  want  to  know  the  half  of  what 
a divisional  executive  docs  from  day  to 
day  where  members  have  to  get  on  with 
the  job  and  we  have  been  at  great  pains 
to  cut  out  any  duplication  of  the  ad- 
ministrative reasons  and  procedures.  I 
would  like  to  say  on  the  question  of 
delay  which  cropped  up  this  morning 
about  the  three  months’  meetings  with 
the  surveyor.  As  far  as  education  is 
concerned  T do  not  think  it  matters 
in  the  least.  There  are  ample  safe- 
guards, and  when  something  really  un- 
expected did  happen  a short  time  ago 
and  the  walls  of  one  of  our  colleges 
suddenly  became  dangerous  and  would 
eventually  collapse,  without  any  diffi- 
culty whatsoever  we  had  arrangements 
made  for  the  children  within  24  hours. 
—Mr.  Bishop:  There  are  two  small 
points  for  correction,  if  we  might  make 
them. — Mr.  Adams:  In  regard  to  the 
chalk  pits  and  industrial  waste,  I have 
checked  that  there  are  a small  number 
of  those  pits  which  are  available  for 
almost  any  form  of  industrial  waste, 
although  generally  it  is  more  limited. 
The  second  point  is  that  the  area  sub- 
committees of  the  planning  committee 
which  are  only  advisory  are  served  by 
the  staff  of  the  county  clerk  and  by  my 
staff,  and  do  not  have  their  own  staff, 
T (thought  possibly  we  ought  to  make 
that  clear. — Alderman  Rule:  .May 

1 call  your  attention  to  page  69  of  the 
evidence  of  the  Ministry,  and  I am 
quoting  from  that,  that  this  is  more 
suited  to  the  needs  of  health  and  wel- 
fare services,  but  the  100,000  figure 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  absolute 
minimum  for  those  purposes,  and  we  are 
only  too  happy  to  concede,  if  you  should 
so  decide  these  areas  should  carry  out 
the  duties  themselves,  T think  Mr.  Mills 
is  correct  in  saying  we  would  be  willing 
and  welcome  to  assist,  and  T must 
emphasise  the  fact  in  our  view  this  par- 
ticular service,  the  health  service,  is  most 
profitable  to  the  citizen  from  the  point 
of  view  of  money  and  from  the  point 
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of  view  of  the  service  they  receive  best 
conducted  over  a very  much  larger  area 
than  any  of  the  authorities  that  have 
been  mentioned  here  today.  1 hope 
you  appreciate  that. 

7303.  Yes,  I do.  Thank  you  very 
much,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the  help 


you  have  given  us  today.  You  have 
given  us  a great  deal  of  help  for  which 

we  are  very  grateful. Alderman 

Mills:  Thank  you  for  your  courtesy  to 
us  today,  and  we  hope  we  have  been 
of  some  assistance  to  you. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew .) 


APPENDIX  “A” 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  GREATER  LONDON 
LAND  DRAINAGE  (see  Question  7137  of  the  Minutes  of  Evidence) 


Although  the  Kent  County  Council  is  the  authority  under  the  Land  Drainage 
Act,  1930,  for  the  area  of  north-west  Kent  which  lies  outside  the  Kent  River 
Board  area,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  its  powers  are  limited  by  Section 
50  of  that  Act,  which,  generally,  gives  the  County  Council  the  powers  of  a 
catchment  board  or  a drainage  board  under  various  sections  of  the  Act  in  relation 
to  County  land  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  a catchment  board.  These  powers 
relate  to  remedial  drainage  works  in  default  of  action  by  internal  drainage  boards 
or  responsible  private  persons,  and  to  obstructions  in  and  the  maintenance  of 
watercourses. 


The  view  has  been  consistently  held  that  such  powers  are  not  sufficient  to  enable 
the  County  Council  to  offer  a solution  to  the  problem  of  flooding  by  the  River 
Ravensbourne  and  its  tributaries,  the  main  reason  being  that  the  sources  of  those 
tributaries  and  the  outfall  of  the  Ravensbourne  itself  lie  outside  Kent.  Further, 
the  Land  Drainage  Act  does  not  apply  to  the  London  area,  through  which  some 
of  the  tributaries  flow  and,  indeed,  it  was  precisely  because  of  this  fact  that  a 
suggestion  that  the  north-west  Kent  watercourses  should  be  included  in  the  com- 
bined Kent  Catchment  Area  was  rejected  because  their  outfall  is  through  the 
Administrative  County  of  London  into  the  Thames,  and  a Catchment  Board  would, 
therefore,  not  be  able  to  have  control  of  the  lower  reaches  or  the  outfall. 

The  County  Council’s  position  is  made  clear  in  paragraph  9 of  the  Memorandum 
of  Evidence  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Fisheries  and  Food  where  reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  the  County  Council  has 
no  general  land  drainage  powers. 

In  the  London  County  Council  area  the  Ravensbourne  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Pool  and  the  Quaggy  are  the  only  important  streams  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Thames  for  which  that  Council,  as  successor  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
is  not  responsible,  and,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries 
and  Food,  the  London  County  Council  has  recently  considered  in  what  way 
jurisdiction  could  best  be  exercised  over  the  Ravensbourne  and  its  tributaries  in 
its  area. 


After  considering  data  furnished  by  the  Hydraulics  Research  Station  of  the 
Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research,  the  London  County  Council 
informed  the  Ministry  that  in  the  event  of  a formal  approach  by  the  Ministry  it 
would  offer  no  objection  to  the  acceptance  by  the  Council  of  responsibility  for  the 
Ravensbourne  and  its  tributaries  within  the  Administrative  County  of  London, 
subject  to  financial  safeguards. 

In  consultation  with  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government,  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food  then  convened  a meeting  of  representatives  of 
the  18  local  authorities  within  the  territory  of  the  catchment  area,  m order  to 
discuss  the  next  step  to  take  to  deal  effectively  with  the  flooding  problem. 
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This  meeting  was  held  in  London  on  the  3rd  July,  1959.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  the  ideal  solution  would  be  for  the  whole  matter  to.  be  dealt  with  by 
One  authority,  bearing  in  mind  that  a single  flooding  problem  was  involved,  tout  that, 
as  this  was  impracticable,  the  next  best  solution  was  that .it; should  be  dealt  with 
bv  the  two  major  authorities  concerned,  namely,  the  London  County  Council  and 
the  Kent  County  Council,  together  with  the  Croydon  County  Borough  Council, 
in  whose  area  some  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Ravensbourne  have  their  sources. 

The  present  position  is  that  the  London  and  Kent  County  Councils  are 
considering  the  question  of  promoting  private  legislation  to  secure  complementary 
powers  to  deal  with  the  flooding  problem  in  their  respective  areas.  The  Croydon 
County  Borough  Council  is  also  being  recommended  to  consider  a joint  arrangement 
with  London  and  Kent. 


County  Hall, 
Maidstone. 
13th  July,  1959. 


Gerald  Bishop, 
Clerk  of  the  County  Council. 
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TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 


THIRTY-FIRST  DAY 

Friday,  10th  July,  1959 


Present: 


Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.  ( Chairman ) 


•Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E. 
•Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E. 
Professor  W.  J.  M.  Mackenzie 


•Sir  Charles  Morris 
Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 


Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 


fMR.  L.  Y.  Cond  ( Assistant  Secretary ) 

• Morning  session  only, 
t Afternoon  session  only. 


Examination  of  Witnesses 


Alderman  C.  E.  Jordan 

Alderman  A.  A.  F.  Tatman 

Mr.  H.  Bedale 

Mr.  R.  M.  Franklin 

Mr.  C.  E.  C.  R.  Platten 

Dr.  R.  E.  Brettle 

Mr.  E.  Pascal 

Dr.  E.  W.  Caryl  Thomas 

Mr.  C.  W.  Seddon 

Mr.  W.  R.  Harman 

Mr.  A.  Shiner 

Mr.  W.  H.  J.  Knight 

on  behalf  of  Middlesex  Excepted  Districts  Association 


Called  and  Examined 


7304  Chairman : Good  morning, 

ladies  and  gentlemen.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  the  written  evidence  that  you 
have  sent  us  about  the  excepted  districts 
in  Middlesex  and  also  for  coming  here 
this  morning  to  supplement  orally  what 
you  have  already  said  in  writing. 
Usually  when  we  have  a local  authority 
■with  us  we  follow  the  practice  of  in- 
viting whoever  is  leading  the  delegation 
to  make  such  additional  statements  as  he 
would  wish  to  make.  If  any  of  your 
colleagues  wish  to  add  to  it  they  will 
have  the  opportunity.  Then  we  start 
asking  questions.  This  is  perhaps  a little 
different  in  that  you  are  not  one 
authority  but  a group  of  excepted  dis- 
tricts. We  would  like  you  to  follow 


whatever  procedure  is  most  convenient 
to  yourself.  It  is  your  case:  we  want 
to  hear  it.  Alderman  Jordan,  are  you 

leading  today? Alderman  Jordan : 

If  you  please,  I am. 

7305.  What  course  would  you  like  to 

follow? First  of  all  may  I say  good 

morning  to  you  and  the  members  of  the 
Commission  and  I would  say  in  intro- 
ducing the  discussion  this  morning  I am 
ably  supported  by  Alderman  Tatman, 
Mayor  of  Enfield,  and  the  advisory 
officers  of  the  association.  I would 
hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  having  made  intro- 
ductory remarks  on  our  memorandum 
of  evidence  we  might  have  every  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  other  matters. 
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I am  very  happy  to  commence  my 
introductory  remarks.  Would  you  first 
of  all  like  me  to  introduce  my  col- 
leagues? On  my  left  1 have  Alderman 
Tatman,  Mayor  of  Enfield  and  then  Mr. 
Bedale  the  town  clerk  of  Hornsey ; then 
Mr.  Franklin  the  town  clerk  of  Finch- 
ley ; then  Mr.  Platten  the  town  clerk  of 
Enfield;  then  Dr.  Caryl  Thomas  the 
medical  officer  of  Harrow.  On  my  right 
is  Mr.  Knight  the  education  officer  of 
Harrow  and  the  secretary  of  our  associa- 
tion ; then  Mr.  Pascal  who  is  the  edu- 
cation officer  from  Enfield  and  then  Dr. 
Brettle  who  is  the  education  officer  from 
Hornsey ; then  Mr.  Harman,  the 
treasurer  of  Finchley,  Mr.  Shiner,  the 
treasurer  from  Brentford  and  Chiswick 
and  Mr.  Seddon,  the  surveyor  from 
Ealing. 

7306.  Would  you  like  to  make  your 

statement  now? May  I say  first  of 

all  that  naturally  we  are  very  pleased 
and  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity 
of  having  presented  to  the  Commission 
our  Memorandum  of  Evidence ; that  we 
are  now  able  to  come  to  you  this  morn- 
ing not  with  any  desire  at  all  of 
wearying  you  with  the  detail  of  our 
memorandum,  which  of  course  obviously 
you  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
study ; but  it  gives  us  another  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  to  you  such  relevant 
points  as  we  feel  might  be  empha- 
sised to  good  purpose  and  at  the  same 
time  have  the  further  opportunity  of 
making  such  observations  as  may  be 
pertinent  to  further  documents  by  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  and  by 
Government  Departments  which  have 
been  presented  to  you  subsequent  to  the 
submission  of  our  evidence.  We  regard 
ourselves  as  somewhat  unique  in  con- 
stitution in  so  far  as,  we  believe,  we  are 
the  only  body  that  is  specialist  in  the 
field  of  education  to  which  your  terms 
of  reference  refer,  and  I feel  it  is  oppor- 
tune that  we  can  make  -this  one  obser- 
vation, which  I think  is  a very  obvious 
one,  that  you  as  a Commission  with  your 
duties  will  naturally  regard  such  evi- 
dence as  we  are  able  to  give  you  as 
being  very  important.  So  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge  from  our  experience  over 
our  14  years  as  excepted  districts,  we 
have  tried  and  endeavoured  to  the  full 
to  work  to  the  terms  of  delegation.  It 
may  be  that  it  could  be  argued  that  the 
frailty  of  the  human  element  naturally 
brings  in  difficulties  which  may  appear 
to  some  people  to  be,  as  has  been  stated 
in  a certain  document,  somewhat  of  a 


trivial  nature,  but  at  the  same  time  if 
that  is  going  to  be  used  as  an  argument 
as  to  why  the  delegation  has  failed,  and 
only  failed  because  of  that,  we  feel  we 
shall  be  able  this  morning  to  convince 
you  there  is  much  more  beyond  what 
there  may  appear  to  be  on  the  surface 
of  the  matter,  than  what  seem  to  be 
trivial  difficulties. 

I want  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  fact 
that  in  the  Education  Act  of  1944  it 
is  made  perfectly  clear  that  it  is  within 
the  purview  of  the  local  education 
authority  to  delegate  such  responsibi- 
lities as  may  be  in  their  desire  to  dele- 
gate, and  in  doing  that  quite  clearly  1 
would  feel  that  any  Act  of  Parliament, 
certainly  an  education  Act,  would  intend 
to  convey  much  more  of  the  spirit  of 
the  law  than  perhaps  the  letter.  The 
spirit  should  certainly  be  there  and  the 
intention  of  the  Act  we  would  feel 
would  mean  that  the  local  education 
authority  in  their  schemes  of  delegation 
should  permit  such  authorities  as 
excepted  districts  to  have  the  fullest 
opportunity  to  carry  out  those  duties, 
realising  of  course  that  we  as  educa- 
tionalists regard  education  as  being  at 
least  of  primary  importance.  If  one 
looks  at  the  powers  which  are  given  to 
local  authorities  by  central  government 
I can  think  of  no  other  service  in  local 
government  which  should  be  regarded 
in  higher  priority  than  the  service  of 
education.  That  is  my  feeling  and  I 
state  that  by  way  of  experience  because 
I have  had  no  less  than  47  years  in 
public  life.  That  has  been  not  only 
as  a member  of  a local  authority,  but 
also  as  an  officer  of  the  London  County 
Council.  I submit  in  the  humblest  pos- 
sible way  that  I have  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  at  these  things  both 
from  the  inside  and  from  the  outside. 
I have  realised  that  the  excepted  districts 
of  Middlesex  in  the  main — l am  quite 
certain  this  is  a true  statement — had 
little  opportunity  really  to  go  to  the 
full  extent  they  would  like  to  have  done 
because  of  what  has  appeared  to  be  a 
certain  restriction  in  the  power  that 
they  have  been  granted.  It  should  be 
realised  too  that  the  excepted  districts 
represent  something  like  1,840,000 
population,  as  compared  with  the 
2,250,000  of  the  whole  of  the  Middle- 
sex area,  which  is  a very  big  proportion 
of  the  county.  That  being  so,  we  feel 
we  speak  with  a voice  of  a certain 
amount  of  authority. 
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If  I could  refer  to  one  or  two  points 
in  our  paper — our  memorandum  of 
evidence — I certainly  feel  we  ought  at 
least  to  draw  attention  at  this  particu- 
lar stage  to  observations  made  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education  when  they  said 
that  in  some  directions  the  county  inter- 
fere too  much  with  the  affairs  of  the 
excepted  districts  and  in  others  too  little. 
This  does,  of  course,  support  our  con- 
tention but  at  the  same  time  as  1 said 
earlier  we  are  certainly  not  here  as 
representative  of  the  association  to  sug- 
gest that  under  no  circumstances  are 
there  not  faults  on  both  sides.  Of  course 
there  are : but  nevertheless  when  there 
are  faults  we  feel  that  opportunity  should 
be  taken  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
to  rectify  them.  The  county  council  in 
1954  did  in  fact  set  up  a conference  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  going  into  the  diffi- 
culties that  had  arisen  in  their  experi- 
ence. At  that  time,  after  very  long 
deliberations,  they  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  were  several  matters  so 
far  as  education  was_  concerned  _ that 
could  very  easily  be  adjusted.  But  it  has 
always  been — certainly  to  me  as  an  in- 
dividual-somewhat difficult  to  under- 
stand why  if  those  difficulties  were  appre- 
ciated the  recommendations  of  that  con- 
ference were  not  as  quickly  as  possible 
implemented.  I fail  to  see  how  the  in- 
cidence of  the  White  Papers  could  in 
any  way  have  influenced  the  county 
council  in  their  decision  not  so  to  do, 
but  that  in  their  better  judgment  was 
presumably  their  desire.  Therefore 
nothing  has  eventuated  from  those 
discussions. 

It  may  well  be  if  the  suggestions  made 
at  that  conference  had  in  fact  been 
implemented  that  we  might  have  pre- 
sented quite  a different  story  to  you 
today,  but  we  would  certainly  not  have 
said  that  we  regarded  everything  as 
being  satisfactory,  because  it  is  the  main 
part  of  our  case  that  delegation  as  we 
know  it — we  can  only  speak  of  the  ex- 
perience that  we  have  had — does  not 
in  practice  work  satisfactorily.  There- 
fore it  is  no  use,  it  seems  to  us,  attempt- 
ing to  bring  in  some  palliative  or  some 
adjustment  here  and  there  which  might 
seem  to  be  a way  to  find  an  answer. 

There  can  be  no  way  of  interpreting 
the  Education  Act  of  1944  in  its  true 
spirit— this  is  supported  by  the 

Excepted  Districts  Association  quite 
unanimously — other  than  by  way  of 
conferment. 

32398 


It  seems  to  many  people  today  with 
things  as  they  are  being  discussed  in  this 
way  and  your  responsibility  as  a Royal 
Commission  to  look  into  the  whole 
system,  that  it  is  quite  a mistake  to  be 
harking  back  to  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment and  saying  that  is  what  the  Act 
says.  We  feel  that,  whatever  the  Act 
may  say  or  whatever  it  may  have  in- 
tended, there  is  much  in  local  govern- 
ment reorganisation  that  needs  adjust- 
ment. Therefore,  this  is  why  we  aie 
here  today  to  put  the  points  as  we  see 
them.  We  realise  the  difficulties  that 
have  arisen  and  are  endeavouring  by 
way  of  these  discussions  to  find  ways  and 
means  by  which  we  can  improve  the 
service. 

It  is  possible  if  one  so  desires  to  look 
at  education  from  two  entirely  different 
angles.  One  can  look  at  it  as  a service 
which  is  administered  from  a centre  in  a 
rigid,  uniform  manner  and  by  the  form 
of  remote  control  where  there  appears 
to  be  little  or  no  personal  service  in  it 
but  rather  impersonal ; or  you  can  look 
at  it  the  way  we  as  excepted  districts 
do  ; that  is,  that  it  is  a personal  service 
to  be  administered  in  a way  which  gives 
not  only  those  who  have  to  administer 
the  fullest  opportunity  to  use  what 
powers  they  have  in  the  direction  of 
education  but  gives  the  teaching  staff  and 
finally  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
whole  of  the  element  of  education,  that  is, 
the  child,  the  fullest  opportunity  to  develop 
his  powers  and  develop  his  capacity  so 
that  he  does  in  fact  become  a citizen 
worthy  of  what  we  regard  as  the  true 
British  way  of  life  and  has  a concep- 
tion of  his  responsibility  as  a citizen  of 
a town. 

I do  not  want  to  weary  you  too  much 
with  what  may  appear  to  be  certain 
platitudes,  but  I am  most  anxious  that 
you  shall  appreciate  that  as  the  16  ex- 
cepted districts  of  Middlesex  we  are 
completely  unanimous  in  our  statements 
to  you.  We  have  no  diversity  of  view 
at  all,  and  it  is  singular  to  me  if  it  could 
be  argued  by  any  one  who  is  knowledge- 
able that  16  large  authorities  as  we  are 
in  Middlesex  in  coming  to  a unanimous 
view  on  delegation . could  possibly  be 
wrong  in  every  particular.  I am  quite 
certain  it  must  appear  obvious  to  you 
that  our  discussions  which  have  been 
conducted  over  a very  long  time  in  the 
preparation  of  this  evidence — very  care- 
fully prepared  as  it  has  been— would 
never  have  been  able  to  be  regarded 
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as  'being  a matter  which  has  been 
treated  lightly. 

There  are  of  course  certain  aspects  of 
our  evidence  to  you  this  morning  which 
will  obviously  need  detailed  answers. 
While  Alderman  Tatman  and  myself  try 
to  he  at  least  fully  conversant  with  all 
the  aspects  and  the  technicalities  of  the 
matter  as  far  as  we  are  able,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  consult  our  advisory  officers, 
who  will  be  quite  prepared  to  give  you 
detailed  answers.  But  may  I make  one 
point  on  what  I am  certain  is  most  likely 
to  be  one  of  your  questions,  and  that  is 
relating  to  the  financial  aspect  of  this 
matter?  May  I humbly  submit  that  if 
the  pattern  of  education  is  going  to  be 
in  the  final  analysis  determined  by  the 
financial  aspect,  I am  quite  certain  that 
we  as  excepted  districts  will  never  feel 
happy  that  we  are  going  to  get  the  best 
into  the  service  as  well  as  out  of  it ; but 
it  is  significant  that  one  of  the  points 
that  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  have  made  in  their  evidence 
on  this  matter — if  I can  just  refer  to 
it — is  this.  It  struck  me  as  being  very 
significant  and  I am  sure  my  colleagues 
of  the  excepted  districts  will  accept  it. 
I will  admit  what  I am  saying  is  taken 
somewhat  out  of  its  context  but  I think 
the  implication  is  there: 

“ It  does  not  seem  that  finance 

should  be  a governing  consideration 

in  determining  the  pattern  of  organisa- 
tion.” 

I heartily  endorse  that  and  I would  say 
that,  so  far  as  excepted  districts  are 
concerned,  this  question  of  finance,  diffi- 
cult as  it  is  to  arrive  at  conclusions 
when  there  are  so  many  ifs  and  buts 
about  it  and  we  are  not  in  a position 
to  know  the  true  pattern  that  educa- 
tion may  in  the  ultimate  follow — it  has 
been  very  closely  looked  at  as  far  as 
one  can  judge  by  certain  methods  and 
processes.  We  discover  that  there  will 
be  a certain  amount  of  greater  financial 
responsibility  resting  on  certain  districts. 
That  has  been  regarded  as  a price  that 
can  very  well  be  paid  by  the  authorities 
in  order  to  obtain  what  they  feel  they 
warft  to  obtain,  that  is,  the  fullest  pos- 
sible opportunity  to  carry  out  the  duties 
which  they  feel  are  and  should  be  their 
responsibility. 

Finally,  I would  say  that  even  if  that 
were  not  regarded  as  sufficiently  strong 
a case  it  would  surely  not  be  beyond 
the  wit  of  man  to  be  able  to  devise  by 


an  enactment  of  the  legislature  ways  and 
means  under  the  present  system  of  the 
general  grant  for  finding  some  form  of 
equalisation  of  charges  as  between  one 
district  and  another,  thereby  giving  the 
answer  that  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
what  we  so  desire.  I do  not  know 
whether  1 should  at  this  juncture  proceed 
because  it  would  be  quite  unfair  to  my 
colleague  Alderman  Tatman  if  I were 
not  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  say 
what  he  feels  from  his  long  experience, 
particularly  in  education. 

7307.  Chairman : Thank  you,  Aider- 

man  Jordan. Alderman  Tatman-. 

Alderman  Jordan  has  in  fact  covered 
most  of  the  points  that  could  possibly 
have  been  covered  in  the  preamble.  I 
would  like  very  briefly  to  touch  on  one 
aspect  of  this  matter  which  to  me  is  very 
important  because,  dealing  with  the 
Ministry  of  Education’s  precis  of  evi- 
dence, they  seem  to  me  and  to  a lot  of 
other  people  to  be  rather  working  on  a 
false  premise.  In  paragraph  25  the 
Ministry  says  that  they  (the  excepted 
districts)  naturally  found  it  hard  to 
accept  with  a good  grace  the  transfer  of 
their  responsibilities  to  the  county  and 
their  reduced  status.  In  a further  para- 
graph, paragraph  38,  they  say  “ particu- 
larly now  that  memories  of  independence 
as  Part  III  authorities  are  fading  in 
borough  offices  ”.  It  may  he  true  that 
memories  of  Part  III  authorities  are 
fading  in  borough  offices  but  the 
borough  officers  are  the  servants  of  the 
county  council.  We  are  responsible  for 
policy  or  our  county  council  is.  I must 
point  out  it  is  entirely  false  to  say  there 
are  any  desires  to  retain  something  just 
because  we  have  to.  I can  only  speak 
for  my  own  division — but  I know  there 
are  far  more  people  serving  on  educa- 
tion committees  and  in  local  authorities 
who  have  had  no  experience  whatever 
of  working  under  a Part  III  authority. 
As  an  educationalist  in  another  sphere, 
I had  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  Gov- 
ernment’s White  Paper  on  education  dur- 
ing the  war  and  I personally  thought  that 
the  new  idea  of  delegation  was  admir- 
able. I came  into  local  government  in 
1946  when  delegation  in  education  was  a 
fait  accompli.  I came  there  to  make 
the  best  of  it,  thinking  it  a good  idea 
and  thinking  primarily  of  the  children 
and  how  much  better  we  could  make  it 
for  them.  There  is  another  tiling  that 
seems  to  have  been  omitted  in  this  evi- 
dence, that  is  kiddies  in  school.  I did 
have  and  still  have  very  vivid  memories 
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of  the  wonderful  schools  we  were  build- 
ing, some  of  which  were  completed  after 
the  war  had  commenced  and  one  or  two 
of  which  were  completed  just  prior  to 
the  war.  I was  certainly  very  interested 
to  think  I should  be  a party  to  that  sort 
of  thing  after  the  war. 

The  county  council  give  permission  to 
construct  and  maintain  our  own  schools 
subject  to  certain  regulations,  but  to  my 
amazement  I find  the  first  regulation 
which  governs  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  schools  is  that  we  cannot 
build  our  own  schools.  That  to  me,  and 
to  the  lawyers  round  this  table  and  prob- 
ably the  rest  who  are  here,  savours  of 
the  worst  piece  of  sharp  practice  it  has 
ever  been  my  misfortune  to  come  under. 
At  that  stage  I came  to  the  conclusion 
that  that  had  to  be  altered.  Which  brings 
me  to  the  other  point  in  the  county 
council’s  memorandum  of  evidence. 
They  say  that  any  disputes  would  be 
minor  disputes  and  in  fact  real  friction 
has  never  occurred  between  most  of  these 
authorities.  The  county  council  say  that 
because  these  authorities  have  felt  as 
we  did  that  this  iniquitous  clause  gave 
them  a right  to  build  our  schools.  The 
county  council  are  convinced  the  friction 
falls  between  these  authorities.  All  the 
way  through  there  have  been  major  dis- 
putes in  which  all  16  excepted  districts 
have  been  concerned.  If  the  county 
council  really  believe  that  there  are  only 
minor  points  at  issue  I will  repeat  what 
I have  already  told  some  members  of 
the  county  council:  they  are  living  in  a 
dream  world  of  wishful  thinking,  be- 
cause the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  school  buildings  and  things  like  that 
are  not  matters  of  minor  importance. 
They  are  not  matters  of  temporary  fric- 
tion. They  are  permanent  matters  that 
have  been  going  on  ever  since  the 
scheme  of  delegation  came  to  us.  After 
three  years  I came  to  the  conclusion  that 
that  could  not  possibly  work.  Alderman 
Jordan  has  mentioned  the  conference 
which  was  convened  when  the  county 
council  knew  it  was  not  working. 
Perhaps  they  have  in  mind  some  such 
thing  as  this.  They  called  us  together 
to  try  to  find  out  how  they  could  make 
it  work,  and  the  suggestions  we  made 
would  have  made  it  work  but  nothing 
came  of  it.  It  is  a typical  example  of 
how  things  worked  that  the  conference 
went  on  for  three  years  to  arrive  at 
a decision.  That  was  some  years  ago : 
nothing  has  been  done  or  an  explanation 
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given  afterwards.  They  said  the  confer- 
ence was  abortive  in  view  of  the  issue  of 
the  White  Papers ; in  fact  it  was  abor- 
tive because  the  county  council  refused 
to  implement  what  they  themselves  had 
agreed  was  desirable  in  delegation. 

7308.  Chairman : May  I put  one  or 
two  general  points  to  you?  First  of  all, 
of  course,  this  question  of  delegation 
arises  in  a number  of  counties  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  not  in  the  County 
of  London,  but  there  certainly  is  dele- 
gation whether  to  the  excepted  districts 
or  divisional  executives  in  the  counties 
of  Hertfordshire,  Essex,  Kent  and 
Surrey.  We  have  to  make  up  our  minds 
on  your  main  issue  which  is  really  this, 
that  delegation  should  be  brought  to  an 
end  and  that  effective  power  should  be 
conferred  upon  the  excepted  districts. 
I am  putting  it  very  shortly  I know. 
Therefore,  we  have  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  delegation  is  working. 
If  we  find  it  is  not  working  well  we 
have  to  consider  why  it  is  not  working 
well.  If  we  find  it  is  not  working  well 
we  have  to  find  out  whether  there  is  a 
fatal  flaw  in  the  conception  of  delega- 
tion or  whether  it  is  due  to  how  it  is 
practised  in  a particular  area.  I have 
,a  feeling  that  delegation  varies  very 
much  between  counties.  There  are  cer- 
tain counties  where  divisional  and 
excepted  districts  are  working  fairly  well 
and  everybody  seems  pretty  happy  about 
It.  There  are  other  counties  where  the 
rapture  is  modified,  shall  we  say,  and  we 
come  to  Middlesex  where  the  excepted 
districts  of  course  feel  so  strongly  about 
it  that  they  say  delegation  cannot  be 
worked  at  all.  We  have  to  examine  all 
that.  I am  going  to  ask  you  against 
that  background  if  you  would  sum- 
marise quite  shortly  the  main  defects 
which  you  see  in  the  delegation  arrange- 
ments in  Middlesex  which,  in  your  view, 
are  so  radical  as  to  make  you  say  that 
delegation  ought  to  be  abolished  alto- 
gether.—— Alderman  Jordan:  Could  I 
first  say  this?  I think  first  of  all  we 
have  to  look  at  the  constitution  of  the 
county  education  committee.  It  con- 
sists of  42  county  council  members  to- 
gether with  other  nominated  and 
co-opted  people,  including  the  teaching 
profession  and  representatives  from 
other  authorities.  Does  it  not  seem  that 
if  the  greater  authority  is  vested  in  that 
body  it  does  right  from  the  very  outset 
give  it  a remoteness?  I am  a nominated 
member  on  the  county  education  com- 
mittee. I represent  two  authorities,  my 
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own  and  one  other,  and  I find  at  times 
great  difficulty  in  allowing  my  mind  to 
be  projected  anywhere  beyond  the  con- 
cept o£  my  own  district  and  the  other  I 
represent.  Therefore  there  is  a tendency 
for  members  to  became  somewhat 
parochial  if  I may  use  the  term  in  its 
proper  sense.  That  cannot  be  a good 
thing  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
overall  administration.  To  me  that  is 
a defect  straightaway  because  it  does 
give  a feeling  of  remoteness.  Each 
member  of  the  county  education  com- 
mittee is  given  a whole  magnum  opus 
of  papers  to  read,  understand  and  follow 
and  retain  an  interest.  That  seems  to 
me  a very  major  defect  in  the  set-up, 
because  surely  if  you  are  going  to  have 
the  best  administration  each  member 
not  only  has  to  have  a positive  interest 
in  the  subject  matter,  but  also  a full  and 
appreciative  understanding  _ of  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  the  locality  to  which 
they  refer. 

When  we  come  down  more  to  the 
detail  we  are  immediately  faced  with 
the  financial  aspects  of  the  matter,  and 
a good  many  of  our  complaints  stem 
from  that  aspect.  It  is  the  manner  by 
which  the  finances  and  thus  our  dele- 
gated powers  are  administered.  There 
is  one  thing  significant  to  me.  I have 
in  front  of  me  here  the  education  com- 
mittee budget  and  on  page  105  of  that 
I notice  that  the  total  cost  of  admini- 
stration of  the  education  department  at 
Guildhall  is  £239,090.  When  we  come 
to  other  departments  interested  in  the 
administration  I discover  that  in  the 
county  treasurer’s  department  alone  the 
cost  in  that  department  is  £189,390 — 
£189,000  against  £239,000  in  the  educa- 
tion department  itself.  Tf  we  feel  from 
the  outset  that  we  are  going  to  advance 
our  education  system  as  economically  as 
we  can  it  is  surely  from  the  financial 
aspect  a very  serious  defect  when  so 
much  of  the  rate  levied  by  the  county 
treasurer’s  department  and  so  much  of 
the  work  undertaken  there  could  be  very 
easily  undertaken  in  the  various  districts 
with  their  own  technical  officers.  There 
is  absolute  duplication  of  responsibility. 
That  is  the  short  answer  I would  give. 
I would  be  prepared  to  go  into  details  if 
you  so  wish. 

7309.  That  is  an  answer  X think  to 
part  of  the  question.  You  are  saying 
that  the  existence  of  delegation  is  in 
essence  an  expensive  thing.  That  is  your 
point,  is  it  not?  But  so  far  as  the 


actual  working  of  delegation  is  con- 
cerned we  must  be  aware  of  the  fact— 

I am  speaking  now  not  of  the  expense 
of  the  administration  but  the  quality  of 
it — there  are  quite  a number  of  local 
authorities  working  under  delegation 
from  counties  who  feel  that  the  set  up 
is  not  perfect  but  it  works  really  rather 
well,  much  better  in  some  counties  than 
in  others.  What  is  the  trouble  in 
Middlesex  as  you  see  it  that  makes  the 
sense  of  dissatisfaction  so  much  greater 

than  we  find  elsewhere? In  the  first 

place  right  from  their  inception  the 
schemes  of  divisional  administration  were 
more  or  less  a compromise  in  themselves. 

1 think  the  main  point  of  the  defect  is 
the  loss  of  authority,  really  in  the  sense 
that  we  have  not  the  real  powers  that 
are  presumed  to  go  with  delegation. 
Surely  it  is  a question  of  interpretation. 

I do  not  want  to  harp  on  this  point.  It 
is  bound  to  be  very  much  in  our  minds, 
but  certainly  it  is  a new  idea  that  has 
been  superimposed  on  other  difficulties 
that  have  existed. 

7310.  Would  you  explain  what  you 
are  referring  ito  when  you  use  the  phrase 

“ concurrent  powers  ”? The  position 

arose  a short  while  ago  when  we  were 
advised  by  the  County— I think  corre- 
spondence is  available— -,that  the  County 
Council  as  the  local  education  authority 
in  the  schemes  of  delegation  retain  >the 
right  at  any  time  either  to  withdraw  or 
carry  out  the  powers  concurrently  with 
those  of  the  delegated  authority.  Tn  other 
words,  at  any  time  any  action  we  might 
feel  desirous  of  taking  in  any  direction 
at  all  under  our  scheme  of  divisional 
administration  could  in  fact  be  under- 
taken by  the  local  education  authority 
themselves  without  any  prior  notice. 
That  is  as  we  understood  it. 

7311.  Does  this  legal  question  arise 

over  some  practical  issue? Yes.  Mr, 

Bedale  will  probably  be  able  to  give 
you  a little  more  detail  in  this.  That 
is  the  broad  outline. — Alderman  Tar- 
man  ■■  In  talking  about  these  matters  of 
particular  frustration  I understand  from 
Mr.  Bedale  that  a copy  of  some  of  our 
points  has  been  circulated  but  perhaps 
I might  briefly  run  through  some  of  the 
heads.  Locally  we  are  allowed  to 
appoint  the  heads  of  infant  and  junior 
schools  at  our  local  education  office,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  appointment  of 
secondary  school  head  teachers  that  is 
a matter  for  a joint  committee  and  wo 
have  to  go  to  the  County  to  do  the 
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appointment.  For  some  peculiar  reason 
somebody  thinks  we  can  be  trusted  to 
pick  a good  junior  and  infant  teacher 
but  our  intelligence  fails  when  we  get 
to  the  secondary  level  so  some  higher 
being  has  to  help  us  to  pick  the  type 
of  headmaster  we  want  locally.  Here  I 
must  be  fair  to  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  County  Council  who  sit  with  us 
on  this.  Invariably  when  it  comes  to 
the  actual  interview  and  we  have  a short 
list,  they  sit  back  and  let  us  make  the 
deoision.  They  have  brought  it  to  the 
stage  where  they  allow  us  to  make  a 
decision  we  could  easily  have  made 
sitting  in  our  own  education  office.  That 
is  one  of  the  points  on  which  we  have 
never  been  able  to  get  satisfaction. 
Similarly  with  appointments  above 
A.P.T.VI  which  the  local  authority 
office  is  not  allowed  to  appoint.  Then 
there  is  the  admission  of  manual  staff 
and  I wonder  if  I might  encroach  on  the 
Commission’s  time.  This  is  taken  from 
an  actual  incident  and  is  a perfect 
example  of  the  sort  of  thing  we  are 
putting  up  with.  It  says  that  we  are 
allowed  to  appoint  the  staff.  I have  the 
actual  description. 

“ But  what  do  we  find  in  aotual 
fact?  It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Brown  is 
interviewed  by  a local  officer  and  asked 
to  help  with  the  cleaning  at  a certain 
school,  and  then  the  complications 
begin.  In  respect  of  Mrs.  Brown  there 
must  now  be  forwarded  to  the  County 
Offices  a Form  A and  no  less  than 
three  copies  of  Form  N.A.l,  a fourth 
copy  of  which  is  kept  on  the  local 
files.  If  Mrs.  Brown  has  unfortunately 
to  give  up  work  at  the  end  of  a week, 
four  oopies  of  the  appropriate  form 
must  again  be  completed,  and  should 
she  be  prepared  to  ‘ oblige  ’ by  going 
across  to  another  school  for  a couple 
of  days  during  her  period  of  service 
four  forms  must  reoord  the  beginning 
and  four  forms  ithe  end  of  her  transfer. 
And  this  is  not  all,  since  the  result  of 
the  copy  of  the  first  batch  which  finds 
its  way  to  the  appropriate  department 
of  the  County  Council  will  be  that 
Mrs.  Brown  will  in  due  course  receive 
from  that  office  a formal  letter  of 
appointment.  As  this  may  easily 
arrive  long  after  she  has  terminated 
her  job,  she  brings  it  round  to  the 
local  education  office  to  ask  in  some 
bewUderment  whether  she  has  to  start 
again  and,  if  so,  who  is  going  to  look 
after  the  new  baby.” 
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That  is  a typical  example  of  how  the 
administrative  machinery  works. 
Another  point  is  the  visual  and  aural 
side  and  similar  experimental  provision. 
The  county  recognises  standards  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  county  In  my 
own  particular  authority  I think  this 
continues  today  because  the  county  have 
got  into  the  habit  of  giving  slight  con- 
cessions in  view  of  the  sitting  of  this 
Commission.  We  were  very  keen  on 
orchestral  concerts  for  school  children. 
We  hired  the  largest  cinemas  in  the  dis- 
trict and  had  the  children  in  to  listen 
to  and  see,  the  London  Philharmonic. 
We  felt  that  we  were  giving  the  children, 
not  only  the  principles  of  music,  but 
appreciation  of  the  various  instruments 
used.  We  were  very  keen  to  develop 
this  to  a very  great  extent,  but  because 
other  authorities  are  not  so  interested  in 
that  form  of  educational  development 
we  have  to  conform  to  the  common 
standard  and  have  to  cut  expenses  to 
a minimum.  In  fact  one  year  the  budget 
was  cut  so  much  that  we  cut  out  big 
concerts  and  had  a small  group  going 
round  the  schools.  Anothe-  authority 
might  have  been  in  the  same  position 
with  television  and  might  have  developed 
it  to  a greater  extent  than  we  had  and 
they  would  have  been  prevented  from 
spending  money  on  it.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision as  far  as  I can  see,  except  on 
one  head,  the  maintenance  and  construc- 
tion of  schools,  for  saying:  we  do  not 
want  to  do  this — can  we  spend  money  on 
that?  That  sort  of  frustration  is  one 
of  our  major  headaches. 

7312.  Would  you  like  to  tell  us  how 
many  heads  of  expenditure  there  are? 

Alderman  Jordan : There  are  eleven 

of  these  heads  of  expenditure.  Aider- 
man  Tatman  said  they  had  brought  the 
number  of  heads  down  to  something 
like  eleven.  But  one  has  to  remember 
that  can  be  multiplied  by  seven  because 
you  have  a different  type  of  school  in- 
volved. You  do  not  really  bring  it  down 
to  eleven  in  actual  fact  but  this  is  only 
a recent  edict  of  the  county  council.  This 
is  not  something  we  had  experienced: 
it  is  a suggestion  made. 

7313.  You  were  going  to  tell  _us  what 
the  particular  occasion  was  which  gave 
rise  to  this  argument  about  concurrent 
powers.  Can  we  have  an  answer  to  that? 

Mr.  Platten : Perhaps  T can  help  on 

this.  It  involved  a handicapped  pupil 
for  whom  attempts  had  been  made  over 
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a long  period  to  secure  suitable  educa- 
tion. Eventually  the  excepted  district 
decided  they  ought  to  make  a school 
attendance  order  for  the  child  to  go  to 
a special  residential  school.  You  have 
a conflict  there.  The  duty  of  making 
a school  attendance  order  devolves  on 
the  excepted  district,  whereas  with 
residential  accommodation  the  respon- 
sibility is  that  of  the  county  council 
direct.  The  excepted  district  gave  orders 
as  a matter  of  urgency  for  the  school 
attendance  order  to  be  dealt  with  locally 
and  gave  the  borough  educational  officer 
instructions  to  carry  it  out  because  of 
urgency.  Then  they  had  to  report  to 
the  county  council  what  they  were  doing 
because  the  order  would  involve  the 
child  going  to  residential  accommodation 
within  the  purview  of  the  county  council. 
At  this  point  the  county  council 
attempted  to  intervene  because  they  did 
not  agree.  Despite  the  fact  that  this 
function  of  school  attendance  is 
delegated  to  the  local  authority  the 
county  council  could  in  fact  at  any  time 
assume  those  functions  and  exercise 
them  themselves  if  they  disagreed  with 
the  way  they  were  being  exercised  by 
the  local  authority.  That  is  the  legal 
point  in  a nutshell.  It  is  a point  which 
really  is  indicative  of  a general  principle 
here  as  to  what  extent  the  county  coun- 
cil can  still  influence  or  control  local 
policy  when  in  fact  a principle  of  the 
Act  and  of  ithe  Scheme  which  was  made 
under  the  Act  was  that  the  power  was  to 
be  vested  locally.  It  is  exactly  the  same 
point  as  the  question  of  schools  where 
the  scheme  says  that  the  power  of  con- 
structing and  maintaining  a school  can 
be  exercised  locally  subject  to  ceilain 
conditions  laid  down  in  each  case  by 
the  county  council.  The  county  council 
did  not  want  the  local  authority  to  con- 
struct schools.  Tn  other  words,  the  con- 
ditions imposed  overrode  the  general 
power. 

Chairman-.  The  American  Civil  War 
was  fought  on  this  point! 

7314.  Sir  Charles  Morris'.  The  point 
I should  like  to  raise  first  was  to  some 
extent  dealt  with  in  some  of  the  re- 
marks you  made  in  your  opening  state- 
ment. There  is  no  doubt  I think  that 
your  evidence  is  of  great  importance  to 
ins,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  we 
should  be  able  to  go  into  it  with  you 
with  very  great  care  and  in  some 
detail.  Education  is  an  immensely  im- 
portant service  and  the  unanimity  among 
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your  16  excepted  districts  is  very  im- 
pressive. What  I should  like  to  deal 
with  first  is  this:  you  have  put  ex- 
tremely vigorously  and  vividly  in  your 
memorandum  and  in  what  you  have  said 
this  morning  your  view  that  the  present 
system  has  just  simply  not  worked,  and 
you  have  told  us  in  answer  to  the  chair- 
man why  you  think  it  has  not  worked. 
The  point  I want  to  start  with  is:  the 
conclusions  which  you  draw  from  that. 

1 wondered  whether  there  would  be 
agreement  between  us  that  what  you  arc 
asking  for  is  a very  radical  change.  You 
are  not  asking  that  some  attempt  should 
be  made  to  make  the  present  excepted 
district  pattern  work.  You  are  really 
asking  for  the  conferment  of  educational 
powers  in  a very  wholesale  way.  In 
other  words,  you  are  asking  I think  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  that  in 
Middlesex  the  two-tier  system  as  applied 
to  education  should  be  abandoned. 
Looking  at  first  sight  at  these  powers 
which  you  think  would  be  better  suited 
to  a larger  unit,  it  seems  that  there  arc 
not  really  a very  great  number  of  them, 
and  they  are  perhaps  in  general  rather 
of  the  sort  that  some  people  might  expect 
to  be  better  dealt  with  by  a regional  unit. 
In  other  words,  you  are  really  asking  as 
1 say  for  the  abandonment  of  the  two- 
tier  system  as  applied  to  education  in 
Middlesex,  and  that  the  excepted  district 
should  to  all  intents  and  purposes  be- 
come a county  borough.  That  is  to  say 
that  the  powers  affecting  the  whole 
school  system  should  be  wholesale  given 
to  the  present  excepted  districts.  But 
would  there  be  agreement  between  us 
that  what  you  are  asking  for  is  some- 
thing radical  and  that  it  is  really  to  all 
intents  and  purposes — if  I may  emphasise 
the  words— that  you  are  asking  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  two-tier  system  as 

applied  to  education? Alderman 

Iordan : In  some  respects  I agree  with 
what  you  say,  Sir  Charles,  but  I 
think  I ought  to  make  it  clear 
from  the  outset  it  has  never  been 
part  of  our  argument  that  we  wish  to 
see  Middlesex  County  Council  abolished. 
I have  got  to  be  careful  here  speaking 
of  education  that  I do  not  become  in- 
volved in  the  wider  aspect  of  the  re- 
organisation generally  of  all  local  gov- 
ernment services.  Therefore  whilst  on 
the  face  of  it  our  proposals  are  as  you 
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rightly  say  radical,  and  it-  would  appear 
there  would  be  little  left  for  another 
authority  to  exercise,  it  is  of  course 
correct  to  say  that  if  delegation  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier  on  in  the  spirit  of 
the  1944  Act  had  in  fact  been  truly  intei- 
preted  it  might  well  be  the  powers  we 
are  asking  for  now  would  not  appear 
to  seem  such  a radical  change  in  things. 

I think  our  arguments  are  emphasised 
by  very  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is  be- 
cause so  many  of  these  powers  have 
never  been  granted  to  us  that  we  are 
now  suffering.  It  is  our  argument  that 
we  should  as  excepted  districts  have 
some  unfettered  authority  in  carrying  out 
what  duties  and  services  we  feel  could 
very  well  be  undertaken  by  us  to  great 
advantage  all  round. — Alderman 

Tatman : The  powers  that  could  be 
placed  upon  a larger  authority  could  be 
administered  regionally.  We  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  after  all  these  years 
of  working  under  a system  of  divisional 
administration,  that  it  does  not  work. 
Quite  apart  from  frustrations  in  a scheme 
of  delegation,  delegation  as  such  does 
not  work  in  authorities  of  our  size.  All 
of  us  represented  here  today  are  large 
enough  and  of  sufficiently  high  financial 
standing  to  be  able  to  run  those  services 
which  you  have  before  you  leaving  the 
others  if  you  like  to  a regional  autho- 
rity, not  necessarily  a county  council. 

7315.  If  I may  press  you  on  this — we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  questions  we  are 
discussing  today  are  pretty  fundamental 
in  regard  to  education,  and  we  have  to 
remember  you  are  unanimous.  I sup- 
pose that,  having  decided  that  the 
system  has  not  worked,  you  could  have 
asked  us  for  instance  to  explore  other 
avenues.  You  could  have  asked  us  to 
consider  whether  there  could  be  some 
much  tighter  system  by  which  by  com- 
pulsory delegation  the  powers  you 
thought  you  ought  to  have  could  be 
assured  to  you ; or  secondly  you  could 
have  asked  another  avenue  should  be 
explored,  namely,  within  the  general 
pattern  of  the  two-tier  system  some 
of  the  powers  you  have  should  belong 
to  the  second  tier.  You  have  not  asked 
for  either  of  those  things.  You  have 
asked  to  all  intents  and  purposes  that  the 
two-tier  system  should  be  abandoned. 
Before  we  go  on  arguing  the  virtues  in 
Middlesex  of  two  tiers  as  against  one 
tier,  may  I ask  : I suppose  you  did  care- 
fully consider — I am  aware  you  are 
unanimous — whether  the  other  avenues 
should  be  followed  up,  that  is  to  say, 
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whether  one  should  try  to  find  some 
tighter  system  by  which  the  powers 
you  might  normally  expect  on  dele- 
gation could  be  assured  to  you 
either  by  some  constitutional  deter- 
mination of  compulsory  delegation  or 
by  some  system  of  conferment  of 
powers? Mr.  Bedale  has  just  whis- 

pered to  me  they  tried  to  do  that  in  1944 
before  my  time:  I would  not  be  com- 
petent to  talk  on  that. — Mr.  Bedale : I 
think  I know  what  you  mean.  There 
are  three  approaches  open  to  you.  One 
is  the  abolition  of  the  two-tier  system  in 
Middlesex  and  the  other  is  some  im- 
provement in  the  present  system  of  dele- 
gation. Perhaps  the  third  course  would 
be  some  delegation  and  some  confer- 
ment. We  are  quite  conscious  there  may 
be  some  hope  in  that  direction.  We 
tried  this  in  1954.  We  spent  I should 
think  12  or  18  months  on  this  very  pro- 
ject and  we  had  reached  a very  large 
measure  of  agreement  when  there  was 
some  indication  of  a White  Paper  and 
the  whole  thing  was  dropped.  It  was 
dropped  because  of  the  White  Paper.  We 
say  that  is  merely  an  excuse.  It  was 
dropped  quite  deliberately  and  the  White 
Paper  was  used  merely  to  fob  us  off. 

I do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  come  to  a compromise.  You 
must  remember  that  the  whole  thing 
today  is  a compromise  and  a com- 
promise that  has  not  worked,  but  we 
are  so  disappointed  with  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past  14  years  that  we  are 
reluctant  to  enter  into  any  arrangement 
with  the  county  which  does  not  give  us 
absolute  freedom.  I think  that  is  the 
answer  I can  give  to  your  question.— 
Mr.  Flatten : Could  I give  what  is  per- 
haps a supplementary  answer  to  the 
question?  When  we  considered  this  we 
considered  it  empirically.  We  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  system  we  had  had  for 
14  years.  Therefore,  we  looked  out  for 
something  else.  We  looked  at  the 
structure  of  education.  We  thought 
authorities  of  our  size  could  administer 
themselves.  We  then  looked  to  see  what 
was  left.  It  is  in  our  view  that  there 
are  only  a few  functions  left  which  the 
county  council  could  usefully  exercise. 
In  our  view  many  of  those  could  be 
exercised  by  local  authorities  in  com- 
bination without  the  necessity  for  inter- 
vention by  the  county  council.  In  other 
words,  the  link  would  be  direct  from 
the  Minister  to  the  local  authority. 
Could  I make  one  more  point?  In  the 
case  of  the  handicapped  pupil  which  I 
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quoted  the  Clerk  of  the  County  Council 
subsequently  wrote  to  the  Town  Clerk 
in  question  and  said  that  he  could  not 
advise  his  local  authority  to  pursue  that 
line  of  concurrent  powers  for  the  time 
being.  In  fact  it  has  never  been  done. 

7316.  I should  like  to  pursue  -this  a 
little  further.  I wonder  if  anybody  else 
of  your  delegation  would  like  to  say 
anything  about  that?  Alderman 
Jordan : This  is  an  example  I think  of 
the  county  council  using  their  authority 
as  the  local  education  authority.  At  one 
time  it  used  to  be  possible  for  nomi- 
nated members  of  the  education  com- 
mittee to  sit  on  the  general  purposes 
and  finance  sub-committees.  For  some 
reason  best  known  to  the  County  Coun- 
cil at  the  time,  it  was  decided  in  the 
future  that  nominated  members  from  the 
various  districts  would  not  be  allowed 
to  sit  on  these  sub-committees.  That 
seemed  a strange  edict  to  me  because 
clearly  the  districts  were  interested  in  the 
financial  side.  Therefore  it  seems  any 
suggestion  of  continuing  in  a modified 
form  of  either  part  conferment  or  part 
delegation  would  leave  the  matter  so 
much  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  county  council.  In  other 
words,  no  directive  can  operate  unless 
there  is  conferment  by  direction  from 
central  government. 

7317.  That  deals  with  the  point  why 
you  wanted  to  have  some  system  of  con- 
ferment as  opposed  to  relying  on  an- 
other system  of  compulsory  delegation 
of  that  sort.  You  are  not  really  making 
a small  counter  attack  to  consolidate 
your  position.  You  are  going  over  to  the 
offensive  and  saying : we  do  not  feel  like 
a two-tier  system  at  all ; we  think  a 
one-tier  system  in  relation  to  education 
in  Middlesex  is  what  we  all  believe  in. 
I would  say  in  military  warfare  that  is 
going  over  to  the  counter  offensive,  is 
Slat  not  right?  It  is  not  just  a question 
of  delegation  versus  conferment:  it  is 
a question  of  the  handing  over  of  the 
sort  of  powers  that  might  ordinarily  be 
thought  to  ibe  reasonable  in  relation  to 
a two-tier  system  on  the  one  side,  as 
against  the  handing  over  of  all  powers 

on  the  other. 1 appreciate  that  is  so, 

but  clearly  we  wish  to  be  able  to  put 
forward  in  our  view  the  ideal  situation. 
It  is  entirely  for  your  judgment  to  decide 
whether  you  feel  that  is  a possibility  or 
not. 


7318.  That  is  the  point  I wanted  to 
bring  out  to  see  whether  we  were  agreed 
about  the  position.  Perhaps  I might 
make  this  remark  in  passing.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  reason  why  what  you 
have  called  a compromise  in  Middlesex 
has  not  worked  is  not  really  because  of 
any  small  faults  here  and  there  but 
because  there  are  two  views  about  the 
ideal  way  to  organise  local  education 
authorities.  There  are  those  who  think 
that  the  large  variety  of  county  ^ type 
subject  to  some  delegation  is  ideal. 
There  are  others  who  think  that  having 
the  maximum  number  of  _ authorities  of 
county  borough  type  with  single-tier 
administration  is  a better  system  for 
administering  education.  There  are  those 
two  views,  and  by  some  curious  happen- 
ing it  seems  that  all  the  people  who 
hold  the  view  number  one  are  on 
the  county  council  and  all  who  hold  the 
view  number  two  are  on  the  16  excepted 

districts. Does  it  not  seem  that  the 

very  word  “ delegation  ” in  itself  leaves 
the  matter  so  wide  open  for  questions 
of  interpretation  such  as  we  have  experi- 
enced? Is  it  not  better,  having  had 
experience  of  the  different  ideas  that 
people  have  of  a delegated  system,  to 
avoid  those  pitfalls  in  future  by  saying 
such  powers  we  feel  as  an  authority 
should  be  definitely  conferred.  That 
leaves  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  where 
we  stand  in  the  matter.  It  is  a question 
of  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  dele- 
gation. It  is  inherent  in  the  word  itself 
and  the  interpretation  of  it  rather  than 
the  failure  of  the  human  element.— 
Alderman  Tatman : I think  there  is  one 
point.  I should  remind  you  there  are 
people  who  serve  on  the  county  council 
and  local  authority  who  speak  with  two 
voices,  which  is  most  disturbing  from 
our  'point  of  view. 

7319.  I quite  appreciate  that.  What 
Alderman  Jordan  has  just  said  may  be 
of  great  importance.  You  would  accept 
the  view,  would  you  not,  that  the  ex- 
cepted districts  unanimously  think  that 
the  ideal  method  of  running  the  schools 
and  running  almost  the  whole  educa- 
tional system  would  be  to  have  single-tier 
administration  of  it  in  the  authorities 
that  you  are  speaking  of?  You  do  all 
think  that  would  be  the  best  way  in 
Middlesex,  not  because  you  think  that 
the  other  way  has  had  an  unfortunate 
history  and  might  never  be  put  right, 
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but  because  you  all  believe  that  the 

best  way  to  administer  education? 

Yes,  that  is  true. — Alderman  Jordan'. 
We  are  quite  unanimous  in  our  view, 
although  I must  be  quite  clear  about 
the  one-itier  system.  We  realise  there 
must  be  some  other  body  that  would 
have  to  function  in  education,  perhaps 
for  certain  of  the  higher  technological 
responsibilities,  in  the  form  of  a regional 
body.  In  point  of  fact  you  do  not 
have  a one-tier  system  hut  as  we  under- 
stand the  two-tier  system  I agree  we  are 
unanimous. 

You  use  the  word  “ counter  offensive 
Let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
the  counter  offensive  was  not  prepared 
for  this  Commission.  This  is  the  way 
we  were  deliberating  and  thinking  after 
giving  delegation  some  thirteen  years  in 
which  to  work  out.  We  have  been  saying 
this  unanimously  in  conference  con- 
sistently for  'the  past  ten  years.  The 
real  answer  to  all  our  problems  is  direct 
conferment  in  those  functions  which  we 
have  set  out,  leaving  the  others — training 
colleges  and  the  like — to  a higher  body 
and  we  do  not  say  what  the  higher  body 
should  be. 

7320.  Chairman : Alderman  Tatman, 
on  the  question  Sir  Charles  Morris  is 
putting  to  you  I will  try  and  crystallise 
it  in  this  form.  You  referred  to  the 
1954  conference  and  certain  agreements 
you  came  to  as  a result  of  that  confer- 
ence which  were  not  accepted  or  given 
effect  to  by  the  county  council.  Sup- 
posing they  had  been  would  you  be  giving 

this  evidence? Alderman  Tatman : 

Yes,  I think  so.  To  be  perfectly  honest 
that  conference  was  called  within  cer- 
tain narrow  limits.  That  was  to  find 
how  far  the  scheme  was  effective  within 
existing  legislation.  There  was  to  have 
been  a further  conference  called  to  see 
how  much  further  legislation  was  needed. 
That  conference  was  never  called  at  all. 
It  was  under  those  narrow  limits  we 
reached  agreement.  Our  ultimate  aim 
was  to  call  a further  conference  in 
which  we  could  decide  how  much  could 
be  put  into  effect  and  what  legislation 
would  be  needed  to  do  it. 

7321.  I understand  that  what  you  are 

really  saying  is  that  the  discussion  in 
that  conference  was  on  a palliative  of 
the  existing  system  to  make  that  opera- 
tive.  We  made  that  perfectly  clear 

to  the  county  council.  To  make  the 
system  work  there  were  certain  basic 
conditions  which  had  to  be  satisfied  but 


which  would  not  be  satisfied.  We  wanted 
the  existing  legislation  altered  but  the 
second  conference  was  never  called. 

7322.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  May  I take 
one  other  point  which  may  perhaps  be 
a smallish  one  and  on  which  we  need 
not  say  too  much  before  we  go  on  with 
the  discussion.  May  I ask  you  about 
your  Appendix  II  and  what  we  call  the 
top  tier?  You  say,  somewhere,  that 
you  were  perhaps  thinking  of  joint 
advisory  committees  or  something  of  that 
kind.  What  were  you  really  thinking 
about  in  Appendix  II?  Were  you  think- 
ing there  would  be  a top  tier  county 
authority,  or  were  you  thinking  of  joint 

committees? Alderman  Jordan : In 

other  aspects  of  education  administration 
there  has  been  over  the  years  very  close 
association  between  the  districts,  and 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  difficulty 
why  there  could  not  be  the  same  pattern, 
by  way  of  a committee  dealing  with  cer- 
tain aspects  of  education.  When  it  comes 
to  higher  technological  responsibilities 
we  feel  that  the  matters  which  we  have 
set  out  here  should  be  undertaken  and 
administered  by  another  separate  body 
entirely  in  order  to  give  what  we  feel 
is  the  proper  spirit  of  responsibility  and 
administration  that  is  necessary  therein. 
Does  that  answer  your  question,  Sir 
Charles?  But  when  it  comes,  of  course, 
to  set  duties  where  we  as  Excepted 
Districts  over  the  years— as  we  do  do,  of 
course,  in  connection  with  the  selection 
of  children  for  grammar  schools — have 
very  close  association  between  the 
various  Districts,  there  is  nothing  that 
seems  to  be  impossible  in  finding  a suit- 
able form  of  administration. 

7323.  Are  you  almost  saying  that  all 
the  powers  should  really  go  to  the 
boroughs  and  it  should  be  left  to  the 
boroughs  to  set  up  joint  committees  and 
so  on  to  deal  with  these  sorts  of  things? 

-Not  unless  those  functions  are  best 

suited  to  a large  unit,  but  when  it  comes 
to  other  matters  which  obviously  arise 
out  of  the  desire  that  we  have  for  the 
full  powers  there  will  obviously  be 
necessity  for  setting  up  such  bodies 
among  ourselves  as  will  give  the  proper 
administration  for  these  various  parts  of 
the  Act. 

7324.  You  were  really  thinking,  were 
you,  that  the  actual  powers  referred  to 
in  Appendix  II  would  stay  with  the 

county? Mr.  Bedale:-  No,  Sir,  if  I 

might  intervene,  we  have  not  specified 
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the  body  to- deal  with  functions.  What 
we  have  said  is  they  may  be  at  county 
level  or  even  at  regional  level — I dislike 
the  use  of  the  word  “regional  but  we 
have  not  specified  the  body.  All  we 
have  said  in  our  memorandum  is  an 
arrangement  for  consultation  with  the 
districts  of  Middlesex  should  be  made 
in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  those 
functions. 

Chairman : The  last  paragraph  but 
one  on  page  1. 

7325.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I do  not 
want  to  embarrass  you  by  pressing  you 
to  say  anything  discourteous  or  undiplo- 
matic, but  you  are  almost  saying  that  all 
educational  powers  whatever  should  be 
taken  away  from  the  county,  are  you 

xnot? Alderman  Tatman : Except 

those  mentioned  in  Appendix  II. 

7326.  You  are  very  definitely  not  go- 
ing on  record  as  saying  that  you  think 
that  even  the  Appendix  II  powers  should 

remain  with  the  county. Alderman 

Jordan-.  Certainly,  we  do  not  mention 
the  county  council  as  an  authority  in 
this  matter  but  we  do  appreciate  that  it 
'is  a question  of  consideration  as  to 
whether  a county  council  is  the  proper 
authority  to  exercise  those  functions 
or  whether  as  a result  of  your  delibera- 
tions there  might  be  a feeling  that  some 
better  authority  could,  in  fact,  under- 
take them.  I do  not  think  we  go  so  far 
as  to  say  the  county  council  are  not 
capable  of  carrying  out  those  functions 
at  all.  Provided  that  if  we  had  those 
powers  we  are  capable  of  undertaking, 
such  powers  as  we  feel  might  very 
properly  be  exercised  by  some  other 
authority  could  be  exercised,  by  the 
county  council.  I do  not  know  if  my 
colleagues  here  would  agree  with  that. 
— Mr.  Pascal’.  There  is  a point  which 
ought  to  be  added,  I do  not  know 
whether  it  has  been  quite  overlooked. 
There  are  parts  of  the  county  territory 
which  are,  of  course,  not  covered  by 
the  Excepted  Districts.  We  have  been 
speaking  for  the  Excepted  Districts. 

7327.  Quite. — -And  primary  and 
secondary  education  for  a considerable 
part  of  the  county  is  not  covered  by 
our  considerations. 

Sir  Charles  Morris:  We  are  not  for- 
getting that.  Thank  you  very  much, 

Chairman:  Does  any  other  member 
of  the  Commission  want  to  ask  any- 
thing on  the  subjects  that  have  been 
dealt  with  so  far? 


7328.  Professor  Mackenzie:  I cannot 
help  reflecting,  listening  to  the  questions 
and  answers  so  far,  that  there  has  not 
been  a very  clear  answer  to  the  Chair- 
man’s original  question  as  to  what 
differentiates  Middlesex  from  other 
counties  in  respect  to  the  working  of 
this  system.  I do  not  think  anyone 
would  be  entirely  happy  with  the  system 
of  delegation,  but  it  has  been  made  to 
work  in  other  places.  Here  are  the 
Excepted  Districts  which  as  you  said 
represent  about  half,  more  than  half, 
perhaps  three-quarters  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Middlesex  which  are  presumably 
also  represented  on  the  county  council. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  about  the 
strength  of  the  opinion  that  you  repre- 
sent. What  puzzles  me  is  how  this 
opinion  has  not  been  effective  in  pro- 
ducing some  compromise,  some  halfway 
house,  which  would  at  least  make  the 

system  tolerable. Alderman  Tatman : 

I thought  perhaps  I supplied  the 
answer  to  Sir  Charles  when  1 said  that 
some  of  them  on  the  county  council 
speak  with  two  voices.  They  agree  with 
us  at  local  level  and  with  the  county 
council  at  county  level  and  one  is  rather 
■frustrated  when  you  come  across  it. 
You  never  get  those  two  voices  to  join 
somehow.  I am  not  being  facetious, 
this  is  perfectly  true,  and  all  the  people 
represented  here  will  tell  you  the  same. 
We  have  county  council  members  on  our 
council  who  will  accept  all  this  because 
they  are  members  of  our  separate  divi- 
sional organisation.  When  it  is  re- 
ported back  to  our  local  authority  the 
county  council  members  will  accept  it 
and  vote  for  it  and  say  it  is  a good 
idea.  At  the  county  council  when  they 
hear  the  counter  argument  they  will  vote 
with  the  county  council.  That  is  the 
reason  why  we  have  never  been  able  to 
get  people  who  have  positions  at  county 
level  to  see  our  way  of  thinking  to  try 
to  make  it  work. 

Professor  Mackenzie : Thank  you  very 
much. 

7329.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  May  I 

just  go  for  a moment  to  some  of  the 
implications  of  what  you  are  asking  for. 
Perhaps  I should  start  like  this:  you 
remember  that  on  page  22  the  Ministry, 
paragraph  27,  say  in  some  directions  the 
county  interfere  too  much  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Excepted  Districts,  in  others  very 
little.  I wondered  if  you  read  that  to 
mean  that  in  some  respects  the 
county  interfere  too  little,  or  if  you 
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have  any  comments  on  that? Aider- 

man  Jordan:  These  are  the  views  of 
the  Ministry  and  not  our  own  views. 

I would  not  know  on  what  matters  the 
Ministry  are  thinking.  They  suggest, 
for  example,  that  some  of  the  specialised 
services  offered  by  the  county  council 
are  not  used  by  us.  Whether  the  Minis- 
try think  the  county  should  interfere  in 
that  respect  or  not,  I do  not  know.  Our 
Education  Officers  could  tell  you  and 
they  have  prepared  an  admirable  brief 
on  that  very  matter.  We  do  not  use 
those  specialised  services  because  we 
have  specialised  services  locally  which 
we  use.  But  some  specialist  services 
rendered  by  the  county  council  are  not 
necessary  and  could  be  done  locally. 

As  far  as  interfering  too  much  one 
of  our  main  grievances  is  this  rigid 
control,  it  becomes  farcical.  For  in- 
stance, the  type  of  thing  which  does 
sound  laughable  when  repeated  in  public 
is  that  you  are  allowed  two  transport 
lorry  drivers  for  the  school  meals  ser- 
vice when  you  only  need  one  but  if 
you  are  short  of  one  for  the  boilers  if 
you  are  cooking  by  superheated  steam, 
because  one  is  laid  down  you  are  not 
allowed  to  transfer.  One  meets  it  con- 
tinually. That  is  a typical  example. 

7330.  But  specialised  services  is  not 
the  only  point.  You  refer  to  careful 
provision.  Would  one  of  your  Educa- 
tion Officers  like  very  briefly  to  speak 

to  this  specialised  services  point? 1 

think  perhaps  Mr.  Pascal  could  deal 
with  the  point  adequately. — Mr.  Pascal : 
Yes,  Sir.  I do  not  really  know  whether 
the  Ministry  is  referring  to  anything 
particular  in  making  that  comment.  It 
is  only  comment  but  as  I view  it  it  is 
not  criticism.  It  is  that  the  county 
council  do  not  interfere  too  much,  or 
very  little,  which  is  perfectly  true.  I 
have  never  heard  any  suggestion  or  criti- 
cism from  any  of  the  officers  or  inspec- 
tors of  the  Ministry  on  this  point  at 
all.  In  fact,  I cannot  remember  it  having 
ever  been  a subject  of  conversation.  On 
the  point  of  specialised  services  at  the 
schools  themselves  there  are,  of  course, 
county  advisers  in  a variety  of  subjects 
— I have  a list  somewhere  here — physical 
education,  those  services  are  certainly 
used,  the  organisers  of  physical  educa- 
tion are  allotted  on  the  basis  of  an 
ad  hoc  division  of  the  county,  a man 
and  a woman  divide  it  up.  Actually 
those  of  us  who  were  serving  in  the 
county  before  1945  had  a similar 


arrangement  between  the  boroughs  and 
urban  districts.  In  fact,  we  are  no 
better  off  in  that  respect  now  than  we 
were  then.  In  fact  we  are  worse  now 
because  then  there  was  a better  propor- 
tionate spread  of  such  specialists  in  that 
particular  instance  than  there  is  now. 
Four  or  five  years  ago  the  county  coun- 
cil doubled  the  area  of  the  officers  and 
reduced  the  number.  There  are  county 
advisers  on  handicrafts,  domestic  subjects 
and  needlework  and  one,  just  appointed 
but  who  has  not  yet  taken  up  the 
appointment,  on  science.  Quite 
obviously  one  county  adviser  on  a sub- 
ject like  that  serving  a very  populous 
large  county  like  Middlesex  cannot  apply 
a great  deal  of  attention  in  any  one 
spot  and  we  do  not  see  them  very  often. 
We  ask  them  sometimes,  they  come  quite 
frequently.  There  is  certainly  no  sug- 
gestion of  repulsion  of  them.  But  they 
are  so  scattered  that  we  get  by  very 
largely  in  our  day  to  day  work  with- 
out them  and  when  they  did  not  exist 
we  did  get  by  without  them  completely. 
As  Mr.  Tatman  has  already  hinted  the 
way  we  got  by  in  all  of  those  services 
was  by  using  the  professional  knowledge 
of  the  Education  Officer,  the  Director 
of  Education  or  whatever  he  was  called 
in  the  past  who  supported  his  own  know- 
ledge and  experience  with  the  help  of 
some  acknowledged  expert  in  that  par- 
ticular subject  on  his  teaching  staff ; 
so  we  got  by  quite  well.  We  still  do 
that  in  very  large  measure  but  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  exclude  these  advisers  and 
we  see  them  on  and  off  every  now  and 
then. 

In  a different  category  altogether,  how- 
ever, is  the  county  organising  of  school 
meals.  There  is  a centralised  organiser 
who  sits  in  the  middle  of  a web,  as  it 
were,  and  each  of  these  Excepted  Dis- 
tricts has  its  own  organiser  of  school 
meals  or  may  be  in  the  case  of  one  or 
two  small  ones  they  may  share  the 
organiser  with  an  adjacent  county  area 
but  pretty  nearly  all  of  them  have  their 
own  organiser  of  school  meals.  They 
are  all  qualified  professional  women  and 
the  job  which  they  do  is  completely  self- 
contained  within  the  Excepted  District 
and  quite  honestly  we  do  not  need  and 
we  never  call  for  the  services  of  the 
county  organiser  of  school  meals.  The 
only  time  when  it  shows  itself  up  at 
all  is  when  we  start  having  differences 
of  opinion  on  standards  of  staffing,  for 
instance,  or  when  we  are  drawing  plans 
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for  new  schools  when  the  County 
Architect  refers  the  drawings  m that 
particular  instance  to  the  coun  y 
organiser  of  school  meals.  It  is  not 
impossible  to  get  a conflict  of  opinion 
as  between  the  County  organiser  and  the 
local  organisers.  That  is  always  likely 
in  the  opinions  of  any  two  experts  in  any 
field  But  I would  say,  undoubtedly  so  tar 
as  the  Excepted  Districts  are  concerned 
if  the  county  organiser  of  school  meals 
did  not  exist  we  would  not  notice  it. 


7331  Thank  you.  I am  still  addres- 
sing myself,  if  I may,  to  the  question 
whether  the  views  you  are  putting  tor- 
ward  are  ideal.  That  is  to  say,  that  you 
are  putting  forward  an  ideal  system  lor 
Middlesex.  With  regard  to  the  specialist 
services  it  seems  to  me  you  are  certainly 
saying  that  in  day  to  . day  running  the 
Districts  are  pretty  independent? 

Yes. 

7332.  But  I suppose  the  basic 
philosophy  of  a two-tier  system  would  be 
that  for  reasons  of  economy  and  under- 
lying planning,  given  a development  to- 
wards an  ideal  service  and  so  on,  there 
are  certain  advantages  in  having  the 
planning  of  the  system,  the  strategy  of 
the  system,  in  the  hands  of  a top  tier 
and  the  day  to  day  running  in  the  hands 
of  a bottom  tier,  if  you  can  make  it 
work.  That  is,  I suppose  the  philosophy 
of  the  two-tier  system.  You  are  saying, 
are  you,  that  not  only  in  regard,  to  day 
to  day  running  but  in  the  planning  an 
provision  of  all  services,  if  one  bears  in 
mind  that  overall,  of  course,  there  is  the 
Ministry  to  deal  with,  this  single  tier 
system  would  work  perfectly,  well  in 
regard  to  the  specialised  services? 

Yes  it  would  obviously  call,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  close  juxtaposition  of  the 
several  units,  for  a good  deal  ot 
collaboration,  as  it  does  in  any 

authority  which  has  a boundary  some- 
where. It  would  obviously  need  the  kina 
of  team  work  that  we  used  to  practise 
before  and  such  a team  could  easily  be 
provided. 

7333.  Would  this  co-ordination  of 
planning  and  of  the  strategy  of  the  ser- 
vices in  effect  put  pressure  on  the  Minis- 
try if  all  your  16  Districts  had  these 

independent  powers? Alderman 

Jordan-.  May  I answer  that  one,  Sir 
Charles,  because  when  you  say  put  much 


more  on  the  Ministry  in  what  respect 
would  you  feel  that  they  had  been  put- 
ting much  more  on  the  Ministry? 

7334.  I was  asking  from  your  point  of 

view.  You  might  say  we  concede  that 
there  must  be  somebody  looking  at  the 
area  as  a whole,  and  considering  the 
plans  of  16  independent  authorities ; but 
when  all  is  said  and  done  all  the  16 
authorities  are  intelligent  authorities,  and 
that  will  not  amount  to  a tremendous 
lot  and  it  could  just  as  well  be  done  or 
better  done  at  the  Ministry.  I take  it 
that  is  your  view,  because  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  probably  it  would  be  dealt 
with  by  consultation  and  general  com- 
mon sense. Precisely,  because  surely 

it  applies  even  today  in  the  case  of 
county  boroughs. — A Merman  Tatman: 
We  do  not  think  it  would  make  any 
difference. 

7335.  The  sixteen  authorities  cover  a 
very  small  area,  a very  built  up  area. 
In  Middlesex  you  do  not  have  them  all 
together,  as  in  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
Liverpool  and  so  on.-  Alderman 
Jordan : No,  agreed,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  application  administratively 
from  the  central  government  could  be 
similar  in  that  respect.  It  just  happens 
to  be  incidental  that  we  are  so  closely 
allied  in  Middlesex,  but  the  actual 
problems  that  would  arise  from  such  a 
form  of  administration  could  be  very 
uniform. 

7336.  I note  what  you  say  about  other 
services  and  I am  very  grateful  but  I 
think  it  would  be  better  to  go  to  the 
basic  question  of  the  schools.  Shortly,  I 
suppose,  in  the  two-tier  philosophy  two 
things  show  themselves  in  the  Ministry  s 
evidence  as  main  considerations  for  those 
Who  favour  for  these  purposes  large 
authorities.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the 
cross-travel  of  grammar  school  pupils 
and  selected  school  pupils  together  with 
the  question  of  the  parents’  choice. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  question  of  the 
development  of  the  modern  and  the  non- 
grammar and  the  technical  school 
streams  and  the  tying  up  of  the  further 
education  in  technical  colleges.  Some 
people  clearly  think  that  on  both  those 
grounds  there  are  quite  good  arguments 
in  favour  of  largish  authorities.  Take 
the  first  thing  first : I think  that  we  ought 
to  bear  in  mind  this  possibly  wide  and 
important  question  because  some  people 
would  say  that  while  the  question  obvi- 
ously arises  most  in  regard  to  grammar 
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(schools  some  would  also  say,  and  I 
suspect  that  the  County  of  Middlesex 
would  say,  that  it  is  coming  to  be  quite  as 
important  or  almost  more  important  in 
relation  to  the  modern  schools  because  of 
the  battle  for  the  development  of  modern 
schools  which  everybody  has  so  much  at 
heart.  Everybody  wants  to  see  tremen- 
dous opportunities  given  to  the  modern 
schools  in  the  next  ten  years  and  the 
larger  authority  proponents  might  easily 
say  that  if  in  the  modern  schools  you  are 
going  to  give  wide  varieties  of  oppor- 
tunity to  people  of  different  abilities  and 
so  on  you  will  need  even  larger  areas  to 
be  able  to  move  the  pupils  of  particular 
abilities  and  aptitudes  about  than  you  do 
even  in  relation  to  grammar  schools.  So 
this  question  of  the  movement  of,1 
children  over  borough  boundaries  being 
possible  is  a quite  important  one.  Is 
your  view  broadly,  and  I am  again 
thinking  of  a view  being  put  for- 
ward as  an  ideal  solution  for  the 
moment — is  your  view  broadly  that  the 
schools  would  be  better  organised  if  the 
boroughs,  all  of  them,  had  neighbour- 
hood schools  or  is  your  view  that  for  .the 
grammar  and  other  selected  schools  and 
perhaps  for  'the  modern  schools  you 
would  like  to  see  quite  a lot  of  move- 
ment, but  you  would  like  to  see  move- 
ment generally  between  independent 
authorities?  I do  not  know  if  I have 
made  'that  clear.  Do  you  bold 

as  an  ideal  a neighbourhood  school 
view  or  do  you  hold  the  view 
that  for  those  various  other  educa- 
tional reasons  movement  is  very  desir- 
able, that  movement  can  be  as  well  dealt 
with  or  even  'better  dealt  with  .by  the 
independent  authorities  than  it  could  be 

by  one  large  authority? 1 think  this, 

Sir  Charles,  that  in  the  first  place  the 
most  important  feature  of  that  matter 
does  resit  with  the  parents  of  the  child. 
In  all  circumstances  we  ought  to  bear  that 
point  in  mind.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
even  in  Middlesex  we  have  contiguous 
areas  where  there  are  peculiarities  which 
are  very  diverse,  just  by  stepping  over 
the  border  of  a district  and  therefore  I 
think  some  regard  has  to  be  paid  to  those 
aspects  where  clearly — let  us  face  it — 
in  education  today  you  are  bound  to  have 
various  strata  of  intelligence  where  there 
is  inevitably  not  quite  so  much  oppor- 
tunity for  a child  in  one  district  perhaps 
to  attain  the  standard  that  there  might 
very  well  be  in  a close  neighbour.  I think 
they  (are  matters  which  can.  best  be  settled 


by  close  contact  with  the  various  authori- 
ties knowing  as  they  do  by  their  close 
contact  the  differences  and  the  variations 
of  types  and  so  on  that  have  to  be  re- 
garded as  important.  There  is  a great 
virtue  in  a unit  being  set  up  in  that  way 
by  consultation  but  not  too  large  a unit, 

I would  say,  to  lose  sight  of  those  factors. 
— Mr.  Knight : I would  say  there  is  an 
optimum  unit.  I would  say  that  a small 
rural  area  is  not  the  optimum  area,  and  I 
would  say  a very  large  area  is  not  the 
optimum  unit.  There  is  something  in 
between.  I do  not  know  at  this  stage 
what  the  size  would  be.  But  if  you  are 
envisaging  movement  about  an  area 
simply  to.  go  to  school  then  I think  there 
are  many  factors  which  ought  to  militate 
against  too  large  an  area.  In  other  words, 
the  travel  problem  in  London  and  in 
Middlesex  is  considerable  and  as  far  as 
possible  we  ought,  if  we  can,  to  discour- 
age children  travelling  too  far  to  and 
from  school  and  therefore  an  optimum 
unit  might  help.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  the  question  of  raising  one’s  standards. 

I think  the  contention  here  is  .that  with  a 
largish  unit  like  Middlesex  or  London 
the  authority  can  -because  it  controls  a 
large  area  raise  standards  to  a higher 
level  all  round.  I regret  to  say  that  in 
my  view  Middlesex  has  fallen  down  just 
there.  In  fact,  it  has  not  anything  like 
unified  its  plans  either  of  entry  to  gram- 
mar schools  or  of  the  sort  of  work  done 
by  secondary  modem  schools,  the  very 
point  Sir  Charles  Morris  made  some  time 
ago.  That  is  where  it  has  fallen  down. 

I think  it  has  fallen  down  because  it  is 
too  large  in  that  particular.  I would  say 
that  the  argument  for  a large  unit  is 
mainly  administrative.  In  fact,  if  you 
look  at  the  thing  from  an  educational 
angle  a smaller  unit  is  a better  unit. 
What  the  optimum  size  is  I am  afraid  I 
cannot  say,  it  might  be  500,000,  it  might 
be  200,000,  I do  not  know,  it  might  be 
less  than  that. 

7337.,  I think  that  what  you  call  an 
administrative  argument  may  turn  out  to 
be  something  very  important  or  some- 
thing not  very  important? Yes. 

7338.  If  you  attach  great  importance 

to  movement  then  it  could  quite  well  be 
that  one  administrative  system  made^  it 
pretty  difficult  to  operate  causing  friction 
over  the  months  and  years,  yet  another 
may  be  perfectly  simple. Yes. 

7339.  On  the  point  of  .movement  Idt 
us  look  at  fairly  large  areas — take  Birm- 
ingham, which  other  members  of  the 
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Commission  know  better  than  I do,  but 
(there  is  presumably  nothing  to  compare 
with  it  as  a large  area  and  certainly  it  is 
a very  difficult  area  to  travel  through. 
There  is  an  enormous  movement  of  child- 
ren to  grammar  schools,  and  to  large 
numbers  of  parents  I think  the  location 
of  the  school  inside  that  rather  -large  area 
is  a minimal  consideration  in  choosing 
the  -school  for  grammar  school  children. 
They  consider  the  special  character  of 
the  school  -because  the  schools  all  have 
personalities  of  their  own  -up  to  -a  point. 
They  consider  opportunities  offered  by 
the  school,  they  consider  the  academic 
record  of  'the  school  and  whether  their 
child  can  get  in  and  they  feel  they  have 
a fairly  wide  aTea  of  choice.  Do  I take 
it  that  it  is  your  view — I had  -better  look 
to  you  again,  if  I may,  Alderman — that 
it  is  your  view  that  you  are  all  for  move- 
ment?  Alderman  Jordan  : Yes. 

7340.  But  that  it  ought  to  be  possible 
for  movement  to  be  secured  under  the 
system  that  you  are  proposing?  It  is  not 
your  view  that  movement  is  all  nonsense, 
that  neighbourhood  schools  are  much 
better,  and  that  this  system  would  work 
mainly  on  the  basis  of  neighbourhood 

schools? Precisely,  Sir  Charles, 

because  let  me  say  here  quite  clearly 
that  the  present  arrangement  which 
is  in  operation  now  for  a child 
even  from  Middlesex  to  go  into  the 
London  County  Council  area  -to  an 
appropriate  school  operates  reasonably 
successfully ; so  there  is  even  now 
that  -kind  of  freedom  of  movement  of  the 
child  and  we  would  not  seek  to  disturb 
that  at  all.  We  feel  this  opportunity  is 
very  necessary  if  the  particular  kind  of 
specialist  requirement  cannot  be  pro- 
vided, perhaps,  in  the  immediate  locality. 

7341.  You  have  given  thought  to  how 
you  would  secure  it  if  you  were  16  inde- 
pendent authorities,  have  you?  You 
see,  it  is  not  -only  a question,  -is  it,  in 
Middlesex  of  whether  a boy  who  wants 
to  do  a particular  subject  would  be 
better  looked  after  -at  a school  12  miles 
away  -than  at  a school  within  -a  mile 
of  his  house?  It  is  not  only  that.  Your 
area  -is  a built-up  -area.  A good  deal  of 
your  boundaries  probably  go  down  the 
middle  of  the  street  and  there  are  all  sorts 
of  reasons  why  it  would  be  convenient 
for  parents  and  children  no-t  to  have  -to 
take  account  of  middle  of  street  boun- 
daries in  deciding  where  they  go  ito 


school.  On  (the  other  hand,  if  you 
were  16  independent  authorities  it 
would  present  some  compromise,  would 
it  not,  making  sure  there  was  com- 
plete freedom  of  movement? 1 

think  I can  say,  Sir  Charles,  I 
believe  it  is  true  to  say  that  even  in 
counties  like  Lancashire  where  there  are 
very  wide  areas  to  -be  covered  they  have 
no  problem  in  that  respect.  There  is  a 
very  good  -example  of  how  it  can  be  pos- 
sible for  -powers  to  be  granted  to  the 
local  authorities  to  do  such  things  as  that 
so,  therefore,  -if  it  works  in  .one  part  of 
the  country  it  could  woTk  in  Middlesex. 
—Alderman  Tatman : I think  the  fair 
■answer  is  that  we  have  not  specifically 
considered  -this  specific  subject  but  it 
would  obviously  be  a matter  for  joint 
consultation  -between  -the  16  authorities 
to  make  sure  .that  if  movement  is  desir- 
able then  that  movement  -is  there  and 
they  can  go  where  -they  like.  One  must 
say  this,  a great  deal  of  movement  at 
the  moment  is  unnecessary  and  is  not 
caused  by  parents’  wishes.  It  is  because 
it  is  forced  on  them  by  the  inadequacy 
of  grammar  school  provision  and 
Middlesex  has  -been  -the  authority  for 
grammar  schoo-l  provision  since  1902. 

7342.  Can  I be  specific  for  a moment? 
If  I understand  rightly  from  the  figures 
I have,  just  to  take  Edmonton  and 
Enfield  for  a moment  as  instances,  this 
year  171  of  Edmonton’s  entry  of 
grammar  school  children  go  to  school  in 
Edmonton,  69  go  to  school  in  Totten- 
ham, 29  of  them  to  school  in  Wood 
Green,  30  of  them  to  school  in  Enfield 
and  so  -on.  From  Enfield,  106  go  to 
school  in  Edmonton,  205  go  to  school 
in  Enfield,  _61  go  -to  school  in  Totten- 
ham, 34  in  Wood  Green  and  so  on. 
Would  you  really  -hope  to  maintain  that? 

You  happened  to  mention  the  areas 

from  which  I have  come  and  again  this 
is  not  necessarily  movement  which  is 
desirable.  It  may  well  be  that  the  parents 
being,  in  fact,  Enfield  parents  have 
chosen  the  Enfield  grammar  school  and 
the  boys’  school  and  girls’  school  -but 
owing  to  their  position  -in  the  examina- 
tion they  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
their  choice.  That  is  a measurement 
of  movement  -because  -according  to  their 
-position  in  the  markings  they  will  go  to 
the  school  of  their  second  or  third  choice. 
The  school  of  the  second  choice  may 
take  them  to  Edmonton  or  they  -go  to 
the  school  of  -their  third  choice,  Wood 
Green.  As  far  as  movement  of  children 
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in  Tottenham  is  concerned  that  also 
applies  to  our  technical  school  which  is 
on  a regional  'basis  and  the  influx  into 
Enfield  for  the  technical  school  because 
it  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  is  rather 
greater  than  the  intake  from  our  own 
authority.  There  is  no  reason  why  that 
sort  of  arrangement  should  not  change 
by  joint  consultation  always  bearing  in 
mind  that  movement  in  many  cases  is 
necessary  but  in  a large  number  of  cases, 
as  in  those  you  have  quoted,  is  unneces- 
sary. It  is  unnecessary  because  they  are 
sent  not  to  the  school  of  their  choice 
but  the  school  of  their  third  choice 
which  has  taken  them  from  Edmonton 
to  Wood  Green,  that  again  is  due  to 
lack  of  places  in  grammar  schools? — 
Mr.  Pascal : Could  I intervene?  A good 
many  of  them  have  a school  of  no  choice 
at  all,  not  even  third  choice.  Of  that  34, 
Wood  Green,  I would  say  30  out  of  34 
had  no  choice  at  all  but  it  is  just  because 
of  the  unhappy  distribution  of  grammar 
school  places.  Enfield  has  two  grammar 
schools,  one  established  400  years  ago 
and  one  50  years  ago  and  there  has 
been  quite  a lot  of  movement  quite 
apart  from  that.  We  are  behind  with 
schools.  It  is  nobody’s  fault.  It  is  the 
way  things  have  happened.  But  those 
migration  figures  do  not  represent 
parents’  choice.  I have  to  export  quite 
a very  large  number  of  Enfield  children 
every  year,  something  like  50  or  60, 
against  their  first  choice. 

7343.  Yes.  Of  course,  you  cannot 
have  a system  which  will  give  everybody 

his  first  choice,  can  you? 1 know. 

Sir. 

7344.  The  system  may  be  variable, 

may  it  not? 1 think  the  principle  un- 

doubtedly on  which  we  are  working  on 
our  side  of  Middlesex,  which  I explained 
■in  some  detail,  is  that  quantitatively  each 
of  the  excepted  districts  ought  to  be 
self  contained  in  respect  of  different 
standards  of  education.  We  have 
expressed  it  many  times,  we  think  we 
should  readily  accept  interchange  across 
our  borders  to  meet  personal  preferences 
of  parents  for  whatevef  reason  they 
have,  whether  for  specific  schools, 
mother’s  old  school,  or  daddy  is  an  old 
boy,  we  should  be  prepared  to  accept 
ready  interchange  but  we  do  think  we 
should  be  numerically,  quantitatively 
self  contained. 

7345.  Thank  you  very  much.  In  the 
case  of  selected  schools  you  are  in  prin- 
ciple in  favour  of  the  movement  and  you 


think  that  your  system  would  have  to 

find  its  own  way  of  ensuring  that? 

Alderman  Patman : We  say  it  could  do. 

7346.  Thank  you.  With  regard  to  the 
modern  schools,  do  you  expect  that,  if 
you  were  16  independent  authorities,  in 
order  to  give  the  fullest  opportunities  to 
the  modern  schools  to  develop  their 
facilities  and  the  character  of  their  edu- 
cation you  would  have  to  have  much 
consultation  as  between  your  boroughs, 
or  do  you  think  you  could  do  it  fairly 
well  within  the  limits  of  your  boroughs? 
You  have  to  bear  in  mind,  of  course, 
that  in  such  schools  now,  especially  in 
some  of  the  ones  where  the  number  of 
late  leavers  has  increased  and  is  increas- 
ing, clearly  there  is  a very  great  deal  to 
be  done  in  most  authorities  to  give  the 
modern  schools  greater  and  greater 
opportunities  for  children  who  stay  on 
beyond  14  and  15  and  then  stay  on  be- 
yond 16  and  17  and  so  on.  Do  you 
think  in  order  to  develop  a good  system 
of  that  kind  and  to  give  modern  schools 
a good  chance  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  very  much  co-ordination  between 
boroughs  or  do  you  think  that  it  could 
be  done  by  each  borough  separately  well 

within  the  limits? Within  certain 

limits  I think  most  boroughs  would  be 
self-supporting  but  the  same  sort  of 
machinery  to  move  to  grammar  schools 
would  apply  to  the  secondary  modern 
school.  What,  in  fact,  you  would  get 
would  be  movement  to  secondary 
modern  schools  if  you  got  them  at  all 
at  GCE  at  ordinary  level  and  they 
decide  the  ones  they  think  would 
specialise  in  the  grammar  school.  At 
that  stage  this  sort  of  movement  would 
go  on,  fixing  the  right  grammar  school 
which  would  take  them  in  their  specialist 
subject.  Consultation  on  that  would  be 
going  on  at  the  same  time  as  the 
ordinary  consultation.  We  have  not 
given  specific  thought  to  this  particular 
subject  but  the  solution  appears  to  be 
a comparatively  simple  one:  within  the 
limits  of  our  own  districts  this  has 
happened  before.  We  have  joint  discus- 
sions on  the  special  school  for  all  the 
sub-normal  children.  But  Enfield  and 
Edmonton  got  together  many  years  ago 
before  the  present  set-up  as  far  as 
psychiatric  treatment  was  concerned. 
We  have  consultation  and  we  do  work 
together.  This  presents  no  problem  at 
all,  'less  problem  with  the  secondary 
modern  school  than  with  the  grammar 
school  because  the  number  who  want  to 
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riiove  into  the  grammar  school  would  be 
much  higher  than  those  who  achieve  the 
necessary  standards. — Alderman  Jordan . 
The  development  of  the  secondary 
modern  school  in  my  own  locality, 
Harrow,  is  recognised  throughout  the 
country  because  we  have  made  a special 
feature  of  it  and  if  another  district  chose 
to  do  likewise  it  is  quite  within  their 
power  to  do  so. 

7347.  With  your  successful  develop- 
ment of  modern  schools  in  Harrow  you 
will  have  learnt  a great  deal  about  the 
problem  and  I suppose  you  would  agree 
that  you  have  to  be  willing  to  contem- 
plate quite  a bit  of  specialised  arrange- 
ments in  the  last  year  at  school, 
especially  for  those  who  stay  on.  Is 
it  your  experience  that  your  area  and 
your  population  is  large  enough  to  give 
you  all  the  scope  that  you  want  for  this 

purpose?  Is  it  large  enough? Very 

definitely,  and  not  only  have  we 
developed  secondary  modern  schools  to 
the  stage  of  even  having  our  own  School 
Leaving  Certificate,  but  we  have  also  set 
up  a committee  which  is  in  very  close 
liaison  with  industry  throughout 
Middlesex  in  order  that  leavers  from 
secondary  modern  schools  will  have  the 
fullest  opportunity  not  only  to  develop 
as  far  as  they  are  able  but  to  lit  them 
in  a place  when  they  do,  in  fact,  leave. 
—Mr.  Franklin : May  I come  in  on  how 
the  scheme  would  work  with  16  or  17 
authorities?  It  was  quite  common 

throughout  the  authorities  for  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  for  joint  consultation 
on  many  various  matters.  In  fact,  it 
worked  extremely  well.  The  consulta- 
tion at  near  level  is  very  different  from 
consultation  at  the  top. 

7348.  But,  Mr.  Franklin,  you  are  far 
more  self-contained  for  primary  schools 

than  you  are  for  secondary  schools? 

Yes.  I still  do  not  think  it  would 
present  any  difficulty  because  of  the  .way 
the  authorities  are  used  to  working 
together. 

7349.  lust  one  other  point.  If  I under- 
stand your  language  rightly,  again  in 
Appendix  II,  in  regard  to  further  educa- 
tion, you  are  really  proposing  to  reserve 
for  the  larger  unit  only  colleges  of 
advanced  technology ; everything  else 
would  come  to  the  bottom  tier.  Is  that 
what  the  language  -means?— — Alderman 
Jordan : Yes. 

7350.  That  is  to  say  all  National  Cer- 
tificate work,  Higher  National  Certificate 


work,  ordinary  technical  college  work 

would  come  to  the  boroughs? Aider- 

man  Tatman:  Yes 

7351.  You  have  much  opinion  in  the 
country  which  agrees  'wiith  you  over 
many  of  the  things  you  say?  It  agrees 
with  you  over  the  schools,  -but  it  does 

not  agree  with  you  over  that. Aider- 

man  Jordan : Of  course  it  is  a matter  of 
opinion,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  higher 
advanced  technology  that  we  have  today 
there  is  the  authority,  of  course,  set  up 
for  that  purpose  but  then  there  is  such 
close  liaison  between  that  authority  and 
others  that  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I am  not  entirely  in  agreement  with 
those  people  who  say  that  certain  aspects 
of  education  cannot  be  separated.  Clearly 
the  liaison  exists  today  as  between  the 
higher  technology  that  is  required  and 
the  advanced  stages  of  secondary  educa- 
tion ; it  is  so  close  at  the  moment  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  real  problem  about 
it.  I think  it  is  a question  largely  of 
consultation  and  close  liaison. 

7352.  That  is  why  I asked  you  about 

your  language.  These  colleges  of 
advanced  technology-;  the  technology  in 
that  sense  is  pretty  advanced? Yes. 

7353.  There  is  not  very  much  of  it 
and  it  will  be  a long  time  before  there  is 
very  much  of  it.  All  the  pretty  advanced 
work  -which  has  been  done  by  technical 
colleges  is  excluded  by  that  definition, 
all  the  Higher  National  Certificate  work 
and  so  on.  Let  us  -pursue  that  a little. 
You  -would  not  suppose,  would  you,  that 
each  of  the  boroughs  would  have  a 
pretty  well  advanced  technical  college 
of  its  own  to  deal  with  several  types  of 
advanced  work  for  Higher  National 

Certificate? No.  I think  that  would 

be  stretching  our  -point  a little  too  far. 
— Alderman  Tatman:  They  arc  on  a 
joint  basis  now,  our  secondary  technical 
schools.  We  have  intake  from  Wood 
Green,  Edmonton,  Tottenham. — Aider- 
man  Jordan : Surely  the  relationship 
which  exists  today  even  between  univer- 
sities and  the  local  education  authorities 
is  relatively  -very  close  and  the  same 
thing  would  apply  -here.  Those  contacts 
exist  even  now  so  I do  not  think  we 
could  altogether  take  higher  technology 
entirely  out  of  its  context  and  say  it  is 
something  which  would  create  prob- 
lem.— Alderman  Tatman:  It  is  going 
back  to  the  question  of  movement.  They 
move  from  one  sphere  to  another  at 
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later  stages.  We  say  we  hand  them 
over  to  a higher  authority  but  that  does 
not  negate  the  movement  by  consulta- 
tion. 

7354.  Some  people  think  it  does. 

Yes. 

7355.  Chairman : I was  going  to  ask 
a question  about  this.  I was  going  to 
ask  your  permission,  Mr.  Jordan,  to  put 
it  to  some  of  your  education  officers. 

I do  not  suppose  I shall  ever  in  my  life 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  so  many 
gathered  together.  Some  people,  includ- 
ing the  Minister  of  Education,  take  the 
view  that  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
proper  flow  of  students  through  primary 
education,  secondary  education,  further 
education,  you  must  have  all  three 
branches  administered  by  the  same  body, 
particularly,  that  seems  to  me,  asserted 
in  regard  to  the  flow  from  secondary  to 
further.  Would  you  mind  looking  at 
paragraph  17  on  page  20  of  the  Minis- 
try’s evidence? They  say  the  need  is 

greater  today  than  ever  before. 

7356.  They  say:  — 

“ There  is  thus  on  several  counts  an 
imperative  need  for  the  closest  contact 
and  co-operation  between  secondary 
schools  and  establishments  of  further 
education  and  for  some  common 
planning  of  their  activities.  This  can 
be  achieved  only  if  the  same  autho- 
rities are  responsible  for  both  second- 
ary and  further  education.” 

I do  not  know,  whether  “ this  ” covers 
all  the  things  that  have  been  referred  to 
in  the  previous  sentence,  far  be  it  from 
me  to  criticise  the  grammar  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  In  .regard  to  the 
first  part  of  that  paragraph  I imagine 
there  will  be  no  disagreement  at  all. 
There  clearly  must  be  an  imperative 
need  for  the  closest  contact  and  co- 
operation and  the  establishment  of  some 
common  planning.  Would  your  Educa- 
tion Officers  present  agree  that  those 
very  desirable  ends  can  only  be  achieved 
if  the  same  authorities  are  responsible 

for  all? Mr.  Pascal : I speak  for 

myself.  Sir,  no,  I certainly  would  not 
agree.  I cannot  imagine  why  the  Minis- 
try said  so.  I think  it  is  a quite  pre- 
posterous statement.  “ This  can  be 
achieved  only  if  the  same  authorities  are 
responsible  for  both  secondary  and 
further  education.”  At  the  moment  what 
is  the  situation?  The  technical  colleges 
in  the  county  are  administered  through 


the  Divisional  Executive  excepted  or 
otherwise.  The  administration  is  quite 
sound  and  the  Divisional  Executive  will 
be  represented  on  the  governing  body  of 
the  technical  college  by  one  or  two 
persons.  That  is  the  only  tie-up  adminis- 
tratively between  secondary  education 
and  the  technical  colleges.  But  there  is 
a most  warm  close  co-operation.  As  I 
view  it  there  would  not  be  any  differ- 
ence in  the  co-operation  if  the  top 
arrangements  were  chopped  off,  if  the 
county  were  completely  separate.  I do 
not  think  that  their  both  being  tied  to 
the  county  council  has  any  bearing  what- 
soever on  that  measure  of  planning  and 
oo-operation  as  between  the  colleges. 
They  do  their  own  planning  and  the 
schools  should  do  their  own  planning. 
There  is  this  warm  association  and  a 
good  deal  of  consultation  going  on 
directly  all  the  time.  I cannot  think  why 
the  Ministry  has  made  that  statement. 

I do  not  know  whether  my  colleagues 
would  feel  the  same. 

7357.  If  you  take  it  literally  this  would 
be  an  assertion  that  you  cannot  have  a 
proper  flow  between  Middlesex  or  any 
other  secondary  school  or  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, Sheffield,  Leeds  and  London 
Universities  unless  all  those  universities 
were  brought  under  the  same  authority 
as  is  providing  the  secondary  education, 

it  cannot  go  as  far  as  that,  can  it? 

If  you  take  it  literally  how  could  I send 
an  Enfield  child  to  a Hertfordshire 
college? 

7358.  I am  taking  an  opportunity  of 
putting  this  to  such  people  as  can  en- 
lighten us  on  the  subject  and  the  turn 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education  will  come 
in  due  course  but  it  is  a very  important 
point  that  is  raised  here.  One  must  probe 
it  to  the  limit  as  to  whether  this  flow 
applies  not  only  to  educational  things, 
there  are  other  matters  as  well,  whether 
this  flow  and  co-ordination  can  only  be 
achieved  if  you  have  got  the  same 
authority  administering  the  two  parts ; 
it  arises  in  the  personal  health  services 

and  in  other  directions  too. Mr. 

Knight:  As  far  as  secondary  education 
and  technical  education  are  concerned 
this  statement  contradicts  the  facts.  I 
was  surprised  to  see  it  here.  Take  Bir- 
mingham, I should  imagine  it  has  prob- 
ably the  largest  influx  from  surrounding 
counties  to  the  technical  colleges  of 
any  area  of  the  country.  In  Northamp- 
ton, the  county  borough  administers  the 
technical  college.  Very  large  numbers 
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of  .students  of  that  technical  college  come 
from,  the  surrounding  county  area  and 
so  one  could  go  on.  In  other  words,  the 
facts  on  that  point  contradict  the  neces- 
sity for  the  statement.  There  is  another 
side  to  this  which  is  inherent  in  the 
Bxcepted  Districts’  suggestion.  As  Mr. 
Pascal  has  said,  whilst  the  .bodies  respon- 
sible .for  higher  technological  education 
must  take  into  account  the  flow  of  stu- 
dents from  various  areas,  they  neverthe- 
less plan  their  courses  on  quite  a different 
basis.  They  are  led  by  industry  in  the 
planning  of  their  courses  and  guided  by 
the  Ministry  and  they  .must  continue  to 
be  so.  In  other  words,  both  regional 
establishments  and  the  higher  technologi- 
cal institutions  must  be  planned  with  an 
eye  rather  on  industry  than  on  the  actual 
local  school  population  who  in  their  turn 
would  go  to  that  institution.  I would 
question  this  statement  on  those  two 
grounds. 

7359.  You  think  perhaps  it  suffers 
from  a certain  amount  of  compression 
or  shortening  in  that  it  uses  the  term 
“ further  education  ” in  one  category 
whereas  in  fact,  .it  covers  such  a lot  of 
things?  I imagine  that  further  education 
ranges  from  an  evening  class  for  dress- 
making, carpentry,  typewriting  or  short- 
hand through  to  something  like  Faraday 
House  right  up  to  University?  Does  it 
throw  much  light  on  the  subject  to  speak 
of  that  whole  range  of  activities  as  fur- 
ther education  and  say  it  as  though  it 

were  one? That  is  an  unfortunate 

connotation  of  the  term.  I think  the 
term  “ further  education  ” in  professional 
education  circles’  jargon  now  tends  to 
mean  things  other  than  technological 
education,  as  it  were,  below  the  standard 
of  S.l  or  even  lower  than  that.  I think 
that  is  the  tendency,  and  possibly  a 
new  term  will  have  to  -be  created  to 
distinguish  between  the  two.  But  I think, 
as  the  Chairman  said,  that  what  they  had 
in  mind  in  the  writing  of  this  was  local 
further  education,  for  example,  Towns- 
women’s Guild  classes  which  are  now 
administered  locally. 

Chairman : We  are  supposed,  being 
amateurs  to  -have  clear  minds  ■ in  this 
subject  but  we  look  to  you  for  assistance 
in  the  cleansing  process! 

7360.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I think  I 
am  almost  finished  if  I might  come  back 
to  one  point  to  clear  it.  The  colleges  of 
advanced  technology  are  in  dispute  be- 
tween us.  We  have  agreed  with  your 
Appendix  II  that  the  technical  colleges 


do,  as  you  say,  a good  deal  of  what 
most  people  consider  to  be  very  advanced 
work  and  playing  a greater  part  in  the 
technical  education  of  the  county,  an 
enormous  part.  They  are  to  be  brought 
into  the  boroughs  on  your  scheme,  I 
am  not  sure  you  are  not  talking  as  if  you 
are  primarily  concentrating  on  the  exist- 
ing provision  of  colleges  and  you  are 
saying  to  yourselves  we  could  quite 
easily  send  our  -boys  and  girls  to  the 
colleges  even  if  these  are  across 
the  boundaries,  we  could  come  to 
arrangements  with  one  another.  There 
is  the  point  about  the  future.  Is 
there  to  be  development,  if  so,  is 
it  to  be  thought  out  and  has  it  to  bo 
properly  done  and  so  on?  I ask  this 
to  get  your  guidance  on  it:  would  16 
independent  authorities  be  apt  to  pro- 
duce the  right  development  for  new 
technical  colleges,  expansions  of  tech- 
nical colleges,  divisions  of  work 
between  technical  colleges,  all  that  sort 
of  thing?  Pretty  careful  thought  will 
have  to  be  given  to  all  this  development. 
If  they  are  going  to  be  separate  will  16 
independent  authorities  produce  the  right 
results  on  the  development  and  planning 

side? Alderman  Jordan : I think  the 

answer  I will  give  is  there  may  well.be 
and  there  could  arise  certain  confusion 
into  how  far  you  go  in  further  education. 
Of  course,  the  way  in  which  technical 
colleges  are  now  being  advanced  anti 
developed  it  could  very  well  be  that  there 
may  be  arguments  as  16  separate  autho- 
rities might  very  well  feel  that  they  could 
have  second  thoughts.  1 agree  it  is 
perhaps  one  of  those  particular  questions 
which  does  have  to  be  studied  carefully. 
When  one  projects  one’s  mind  into  the 
future  a little,  realising  the  way  that  this 
idea  of  technology  is  being  developed, 
clearly  we  have  to  appreciate  there  must 
be  certain  limitations  in  the  extent  to 
which  we  can  go  in  administering  these 
things ; but  at  the  same  time  I think 
we  are  still  prepared  as  16  authorities 
to  say  that  whilst  that  may  be  a border- 
line example  it  is  not  beyond  the  wit 
even  of  16  authorities  so  closely  allied 
as  we  are  to  work  so  closely  together 
with  identity  of  interests  that  some- 
thing could  not  be  envisaged  in  that  way. 

7361.  Chairman'.  The  question  goes 
a bit  further  than  that,  I am  afraid, 
Alderman  Jordan.  I think  it  is  only 
right  that  one  should  put  things  that 
come  into  one’s  mind  to  you.  We 
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are  talking  now  about  16  authorities 
but  we  have  not  only  Middlesex  to 
consider.  We  have  a very  wide  area 
to  consider  and  we  have  questions 
of  precedent.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
your  case  will  be  conceded  in  regard  to 
16  but  one  may  have  to  concede  in  a 
great  many  others.  You  may  get  30 
authorities  or  even  50  authorities  in  the 
Greater  London  Area.  At  present  the 
Regional  Advisory  Committee  for 
London  and  the  Home  Counties  for 
further  education  has  to  co-operate  with 
five  counties  as  far  as  our  area  is  con- 
cerned, and  possibly  a few  more  beyond. 

I wonder  whether  it  would  be  quite  the 
same  thing  if  they  had  to  co-operate 
with  and  arrange  for  joint  working 
between  perhaps  40  or  50  education 
authorities  in  the  area,  all  having  a say 
in  further  education  (because  I do  not 
myself  think  that  your  area  would  be 
big  enough  to  be  isolated).  I am  sure 
you  work  as  well  as  you  can  between 
yourselves  but  for  many  of  these  colleges 
it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  Greater 
London  Area  is  large  enough.  So  I 
think  before  you  answer  you  must  look 
at  what  you  are  saying  in  that  wider 

setting. 1 quite  agree  with  you.  You 

are  perfectly  right  in  that,  and  I think 
one  has  to  have  a fairly  broad  division 
of  these  things.  Clearly,  talking  as  16 
districts  in  isolation  is  entirely  another 
matter  when  you  come  to  conclusions 
on  this.  We  speak  as  16  Excepted  Dis- 
tricts. We  are  capable  at  the  moment 
with  the  close  co-operation  we  have  of 
exercising  such  functions  as  we  have, 
in  fact,  stated  here.  But  when  we  look, 
as  you  rightly  say,  in  the  wider  context 
quite  obviously  when  you  are  express- 
ing views  in  that  broadest  sense  one 
has  to  realise  there  are  very  important 
implications  in  this.— Alderman  Tatman: 
What  it  really  means  is,  in  fact,  in  the 
sphere  in  which  we  are  talking  at  the 
moment,  just  what  is  the  line  of  demar- 
cation and  if,  in  fact,  the  position  remains 
fluid  a far  greater  provision  has  to  be 
made  than  there  is  mooted  at  the  moment 
then  we  and  16  authorities  have  to  get 
together  with  the  Regional  Advisory 
Committees  to  plan  that,  have  we  not? 

7362.  Chairman:  I should  have 

thought  so.  I should  have  thought  any 
one  of  your  authorities  is  capable  of 
running  an  evening  class  for  dressmak- 
ing, carpentry,  shorthand  and  type- 
writing. That  is  one  end  of  the  scale. 
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I think  you  would  probably  concede  at 
the  other  end  of  the  scale  you  have  to 
have  co-operation  not  only  between  the 
16  of  you  but  on  a much  wider  basis? 

Mr.  Pascal : I think  that  is  agreed 

and  I think  a certain  measure  of  mis- 
understanding has  arisen  in  the  use  in 
Appendix  II  of  the  word  “advanced” 
in  conjunction  with  technical  education. 
When  this  was  drafted  it  was  not  in- 
tended (that  advanced  technical  education 
would  be  printed  with  initial  capitals. 
We  had  no  idea  at  all  of  relating  that 
word  “ advanced  ” to  the  college  of 
advanced  technology  and  it  seems  ,to  me 
that  the  conversations  rather  tended  to 
tie  that  level  of  advancement  to  our 
Appendix  II,  to  imply  the  same  kind  of 
level  of  advancement,  that  is  giving  the 
college  .the  title  of  advanced  technology 
hut  we  were  not  intending  to  shoot  at 
anything  like  so  high  a target. 

7363.  I think  that  probably  accounts 
for  the  somewhat  ambiguous  wording 
to  which  we  have  already  referred  in 
the  last  paragraph  on  page  1.  Quite 
obviously,  you  say  .that  you  could  not 
undertake  all  functions  in  relation  to 
higher  education  but  you  do  not  suggest 
who  should  and  I rather  'think  that  you 
leave  the  door  open  there  for  the  dis- 
tribution to  be  made  in  whatever  way 

seems  to  be  right. Alderman  Jordan: 

I think  that  is  the  answer,  Mr.  Chairman. 
— Mr.  Knight:  It  is  stated  actually  in 
Section  41  of  the  Act.  Both  full-time 
and  part-time  education  for  persons  over 
school  age  and  leisure  time  occupations 
are  put  in  the  same  Section.  There  is  no 
differentiation  .there,  as  I .think  Sir 
Oharles  Morris  pointed  out,  and  since 
then  some  clearly  defined  lines  of 
demarcation  have  grown  up  between  the 
two. 

7364.  Professor  Mackenzie:  I think 
perhaps  just  a word  should  be  said  about 
the  position  of  teachers.  This  proposal 
quite  clearly  involves  substituting  16 
separate  teaching  services  for  one 
service,  that  is  so,  is  it  not,  instead  of 
one  teaching  service  for  Middlesex 
there  would  be  at  least  16  services, 
there  might  be  more  because  I appre- 
ciate that  the  figures  left  -out  some?^  I 
can  think  of  at  least  two  mam  points 
that  could  ibe  raised  against  this  and  1 
would  like  to  raise  them  now  and  see 
what  your  reactions  are.  I might  say 
I do  not  myself  know  all  the  basic  facts 
I am  raising,  they  are  rather  hypothetical. 
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The  first  is  that  one  would  expect  in  an 
area  like  this  to  find  the  different 
authorities  with  different  levels  of 
attraction  for  teachers.  There  'is  an 
overall  shortage  of  teachers.  I do  not 
know  what  the  position  is  in  Middlesex 
as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  country 
but  one  would  expect  that  the  advantage 
in  having  a single  teaching  service, 
central  control  of  establishments,  would 
be  a levelling  out  or  at  least  distributing 
shortages  and  some  advantage  to  these 
authorities  which  would  find  it  most  diffi- 
cult to  get  teachers  if  they  were  acting 
in  isolation.  I think  it  would  be  said 
that  the  break  up  of  the  teaching  service 
would  increase  the  difficulties  for  some 
of  the  less  attractive  authorities  within 
your  own  number.  What  are  your  re- 
actions to  this  sort  of  point? 
Alderman  Jordan : I would  like  Mr. 
Knight  to  answer  that  from  the 
organisation  point  of  view  because  I 
think  it  is  a matter  which  .he  can  very 
easily  answer. — Mr.  Knight:  X should 
pass  this  down  the  line  to  my  colleagues 
as  well.  I think  Professor  Mackenzie 
has,  in  fact,  put  his  finger  on  a point 
when  he  says  that  there  may  be  varying 
degrees  of  attraction ; hut  I think  again 
that  is  a passing  phase  in  education.  I 
think  we  ought  to  look  at  the  matter, 
as  it  were,  in  more  .normal  circum- 
stances. I do  not  think  that  particular 
factor  will  apply,  certainly  not  for  ever, 
and  possibly  will  cease  to  apply  in  a 
few  years’  time.  Apart  from  that  we 
are,  I think,  indeed  largely  appointing 
all  teachers  locally  with  the  exception 
of  heads  of  secondary  schools  and  we 
advertise.  Although  we  advertise,  of 
course,  under  a joint  Middlesex  County 
scheme  we  advertise  also  locally  so 
that  in  itself  it  is  a concession.  I 
think  the  main  factor  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  here  would  probably  be 
the  financial  one.  In  other  words, 
would  it  cost  more  to  arrange  for  the 
payment  of  staff,  because  apart  from 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all.  At 
the  present  time  we,  in  fact,  make 
all  the  arrangements  for  the  inter- 
viewing, the  appointing,  the  starting  of 
these  teachers  locally,  with  the  exception 
of  heads,  and  the  exception,  of  course, 
of  teachers  straight  from  training 
college  ; but  there  again  local  education 
officers  come  into  the  appointment  of 
such  and  interview  such  teachers.  So 
f think  one  factor  might  be  that  the 
payment  of  the  teacher  would  have  to 


be  decentralised  into  16  authorities 
instead  of  centralised.  Perhaps  you  will 
permit  one  of  the  financial  officers  of 
the  boroughs  to  speak. 

7365.  Chairman:  May  I ask  a ques- 

tion on  one  aspect?  Am  I right  in 
thinking  in  Middlesex  at  any  rate  when 
a teacher  is  first  appointed  coming  out 
of  training  college  he  or  she  is  appointed 
to  the  staff  of  the  Middlesex  County 
Council? Alderman  Jordan:  Yes. 

7366.  And  in  the  same  way  when 
any  teacher  goes  to  a particular 
school  whether  from  another  school 
in  Middlesex  or  from  London  or  the 
north  country  or  anywhere  else,  he  or 
she  'becomes  a member  of  'the  staff  of 
the  Middlesex  County  Council.  I am 
drawing  on  my  memory  now,  therefore 
I want  to  be  corrected  if  1 am  wrong, 
that  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
apart  from,  those  two  cases  do  not  transfer 
teachers,  they  have  no  power  to  transfer 
teachers  involuntarily  so  to  speak  from 

school  to  school? Mr.  Knight:  No, 

they  can  transfer  them  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Divisional  Executive  should 
the  situation  arise  but,  in  fact,  what 
happens  is  consultation. 

7367.  That  is  not  part  of  the  terms 
of  employment  of  a teacher,  is  it,  of 
the  Middlesex  County  Council  that  they 

have  the  ultimate  power  to  do  so? 

I do  not  know  of  any  case  where  it  has 
been  done  without  consent  or  consulta- 
tion but  I think  the  ultimate  power  is 
reserved. 

7368.  But  1 understand  vacancies  are 

filled  as  a result  of  advertisement? 

Yes. 

7369.  And  teachers  apply  from  other 

schools  in  Middlesex  or  from  other  coun- 
ties or  from  London  or  wherever  it  may 
be  and  it  would  not  be  the  right  picture 
to  assume  that  there  is  a great  staff  of 
teachers  in  Middlesex  who  can  be 
assigned  compulsorily  to  a more  un- 
popular school? No. — Dr.  Brittle : 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  this  Middle- 
sex pool  of  newly  qualified  teachers  is 
arranged  but  as  this  year,  for  example, 
as  in  previous  years,  there  have  not  been 
sufficient  newly  qualified  teachers  to 
satisfy  reasonable  demands  throughout 
Middlesex  so  that  deficiencies  have  had 
to  be  made  good  by  advertising.  But 
practically,  as  Mr.  Knight  has  pointed 
out,  the  appointments  of  teaching  staff 
are  done  in  the  locality  and  even  these 
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newly  qualified  people  would  have  been 
assigned.  The  Middlesex  pool  people 
are  really  reassigned  or  appointed  to  the 
locality  whether  Tottenham  or  Hornsey 
or  Enfield. 

7370.  Professor  Mackenzie:  I was 

thinking  more  of  rationing  control  by 
rationing  establishments.— May  I take 
up  that  point  because  I think  it  is  im- 
portant. The  suggestion  to  have 
teachers  in  county  establishments  is 
going  to  even  itself  up  generally  be- 
cause  what  invariably  happens  is  that 
the  Ministry  sets  a quota  of  teachers  tor 
the  whole  of  Middlesex.  That  is  the 
ration.  But  the  quota  is  broken  down 
for  the  different  parts  of  Middlesex 
according  to  pupils  on  rolV“ 
areas  so  that  each  Excepted  District  has 
its  own  ration  or  quota  of  teachers  and 
is  expected  to  work  to  that  ration  or 
quota.  But  as  Professor  Mackenzie  has 
pointed  out,  some  parts  of  Middlesex  are 
relatively  more  attractive  than  others 
and  some  areas  can  appoint  up  to  their 
quota,  some  have  rather  more  vacancies, 
and  this  is  apart  from  the  general  over- 
all  shortage,  so  that  on  the  secondary 
side  where  even  vacancies  allowed  under 
the  quota  cannot  be  filled,  especially  the 
posts  for  specialist  teachers,  wood- 
work, metal  work,  and  so  on,  some 
areas  even  under  the  overall  county  con- 
trol of  staffing  still  suffer  because  of  the 
locality.  They  cannot  appoint  to  the  lull 
quota. 

7371.  I take  it  that  answer  is  in  effect 

that  if  the  county  was  not  there  and 
if  there  continued  to  be  a shortage  or 
teachers  the  Ministry  would  have  to 
break  down  the  county  ration  by 
separate  authorities? Yes. 

7372.  And  that  otherwise  it  would  not 
work.  You  would  not  be  in  a situation 
where  the  better  placed  authorities  would 
be  able  to  increase  their  own  ration? 
Yes. 

7373.  I think  that  is  clear.  The  other 

point  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
teachers.  Again  I am  rather  uncertain 
of  the  facts  but  I take  it  from  experi- 
ence of  other  education  authorities  that 
advertisements  for  posts  up  to  some  level 
or  other  is  in  the  first  place  limited  to 
teachers  in  schools  in  the  Middlesex  ser- 
vice?  It  is  usual  to  advertise  vacan- 

cies in  Middlesex  especially  promotions 
to  headships.  They  go  in  what  they  call 


a county  circular.  It  is  to  keep  pro- 
motion prospects  reasonably  local  in  a 
way  but  that  does  not  preclude  national 
advertising. 

7374.  This  was  the  point  with  which 
I was  concerned.  How  far  would 
teachers  feel  that  sub-division  of  this 
sort  would  reduce  their  promotion  pros- 
pects? Speaking  from  the  experience 
of  other  authorities,  teachers  are  con- 
cerned, I think,  to  be  the  servants  of 
a xeasonably  large  authority  and  to 
have  posts  advertised  in  the  first  instance 

within  that  authority. Mr.  Knight : 

We  have  had  no  real  expression  of 
opinion  on  that  matter  but,  of  course, 
against  the  question  of  security  of  the 
teacher  one  must  set  the  value  of  open 
advertisement  and  the  possible  drawing 
of  candidates  from  a wider  field.  It  has 
been  a very  long  debated  question  but 
the  two  have  to  be  set  one  against  the 
other  and  in  the  ultimate,  I think  the 
authority  would  come  down  on  the  side 
of  the  freest  possible  advertisement  for 
the  simple  reason  that,  quite  clearly,  a 
movement  in  this  way  is  good,  not  bad. 
It  prevents  in-breeding  and  that  kind  of 
thing.— Mr.  Pascal : The  existing  rule  m 
this  matter  in  regard  to  head  teachers 
is  that  primary  headships  are  filled  from 
within  county  councils’  service  unless 
some  feature  should  arise  which  shows 
it  is  not  practical  in  the  first  place.  But 
in  the  case  of  secondary  head  teachers 
the  first  move  is  national  advertisement. 
As  a matter  of  fact  recently  a good 
many  attractive  appointments  of  head 
teachers  have  gone  outside  the  county. 
There  are  several  quite  recently.  I have 
not  heard  any  comment  from  the 
teaching  staff  on  this  point  at  all. 

Professor  Mackenzie : Thank  you,  1 
think  that  answers  that. 


7375.  Miss  Johnston'.  Supposing  you 
et  what  you  want  and  become  tor 
lost  things  a one-tier  authority,  would 

ou  propose  to  take  over  the  school 
ealth  service  of  each  authority? 
llderman  Jordan : I think  we  would 
repared  to  fake  over  under  our  own 

ledical  health  service,  the  school  hea  th 

ervice  because  there  is  that  close  rela- 
onship  now  even  in  districts. 

7376  But  the  medical  health  service 
t present  belongs  to  the  county,  does  it 

ot9 Yes— Mr.  Bedale:  But  may 

Ine'  add  that  proposals  in  this  direction 
dll  come  before  you  from  another 
ource  covering  the  point  raised. 
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7377.  The  other  thing  I would  like  to 
ask  is  this:  it  is  obvious  the  present 
system  is  very  frustrating  for  you  but 
is  it  frustrating  to  the  parents  in  any 
way  or  do  really  most  of  their  inquiries 
go  to  your  town  hall?  Do  any  of  them 
perhaps  write  to  the  county  council  and 
perhaps  get  delayed  answers  or  bandied 
about  because  both  you  and  the  county 

council  might  give  the  answer? 

Alderman  Jordan : As  far  as  the  parents 
are  concerned  I think  there  is  a very 
distinct  element  of  doubt  in  their  minds 
as  to  who — using  common  parlance — is 
running  the  show.  In  other  words,  to 
whom  do  we  go  when  we  are  in  diffi- 
culty? There  are  many  parents  who  are 
still  ignorant  as  to  whether  we  as  a local 
district  are  responsible  completely  for 
education  or  whether  the  county  autho- 
rity is.  There  are  very  often  questions 
arising  on  that  doubt.  But  obviously 
from  the  parents’  point  of  view  there 
is  much  for  them  to  gain  from  it  being 
very  clearly  stated  at  all  times  that  we 
have  power  to  do  what  things  we  desire 
to  do.  It  is  very  difficult  for  them  to 
understand,  sometimes  we  have  to  ex- 
plain to  them  that  we  have  not  the 
power  to  do  certain  things. — Alderman 


Tatman : The  position  in  Enfield,  to  my 
own  sorrow,  is  much  clearer  than  that. 
They  come  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Education  Committee  who  happens  to 
be  me  and  I am  supposed  to  be  the 
arbiter  of  all  their  troubles,  misfortunes, 
and  be  able  to  solve  them  but,  in  fact, 
they  have  never  recognised  that  the 
county  council  is  the  authority  and  to 
use  even  more  vulgar  parlance  if  we  try 
to  tell  them  that  some  particular  prob- 
lem is  not  our  responsibility  at  all  but 
the  county  council’s  they  would  say  we 
were  passing  the  buck. 

7378.  Chairman : I think  that  com- 
pletes all  that  we  want  to  put  to  you 
this  morning  and  I would  like  to  close 
by  saying  that  we  are  most  indebted  to 
you  for  coming  and  also,  if  I may  pul 
it  this  way,  for  giving  such  very  candid 
answers  and  thought  out  answers  to  all 
the  questions  we  have  been  putting, 
They  are  extremely  difficult  questions 
— a fact  which  we  all  recognise.  We 
shall  certainly  give  the  most  careful 
consideration  to  all  you  say  and  we  are 
indeed  grateful  to  you. — Alderman 

Jordan : Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  appreciate  your  remarks 


( The  witnesses  withdrew ) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Councillor  W.  F.  Newland 
Councillor  E.  T.  Allen 
Mr.  W.  A.  Stevens 
Mr.  J.  G.  Turnbull 
Mr.  E.  H.  Walden 
Mr.  J.  H.  Rooley 

on  behalf  of  Potters  Bar  Urban  District  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


7379.  Chairman-.  May  1 first  of  all 
thank  you,  Gentlemen,  for  the  written 
evidence  which  you  have  given  to  us, 
and  also  for  coming  to  supplement  it 
today.  We  have  read  your  evidence, 
of  course,  and  studied  it  with  great 
interest.  I think  you.  know  that  our 
usual  procedure  is  to  invite  whoever  is 
appearing  to  make  an  oral  statement 
supplementing  their  written  evidence, 
then  we  generally  get  down  to  question- 
ing, but  I want  to  emphasise  that  it  is 
your  case  to  which  we  are  listening  and 
we  want  you  to  feel  free  to  put  it  for- 
ward in  the  way  which  appeals  most  to 
yourselves.  Councillor  Newland,  are 

ypu  leading  today? Councillor 

Newland : Yes,  Sir,  and  I would  like  to 

’ thank  you  very  much  for  your  courtesy 
in  inviting  us  to  be  present. 

7380.  Before  you  go  on,  may  I say 
that  I shall  have  to  apologise  for  leaving 
early  this  afternoon  myself,  which  is  a 
thing  I cannot  avoid  but  it  does  not 
mean  that  there  is  any  disrespect  shown 
either  to  you,  to  your  District  or  to 

your  case. Thank  you.  .We  of  course 

are  not  a very  big  Authority,  and  there- 
fore whilst  we  may  not  hope  to  be  able 
to  give  a very  serious  or  very  significant 
contribution  to  the  problems  which  are 
facing  the  Commission,  it  may  be— and 
it  is  our  hope— that  here  and  there,  by 
supporting  the  general  body  of  evidence, 
we  may  assist  you  in  coming  to  a con- 
clusion. What  we  are  mostly  concerned 
about  is  the  second  part  of  our  evidence 
which  we  furnished  to  you  in  January 
of  this  year,  dealing  with  the  extension 
of  the  area.  I am  not  quite  sure  what 
your  pleasure  would  be,  but  we  did 
submit  to  you  what  we  felt  would  be  our 
oral  statement  on  the  10th  July. 
Whether  it  would  be  ymir  pleasure  to 
have  it  read,  or  to  take  it  as  read  and  I 
will  comment  here  and  there,  perhaps 
you  would  say? 

7381.  Just  as  you  like,  but  we  have 
found  it  sometimes  a saving  of  time, 


and  no  disadvantage  to  the  local  autho- 
rity, to  treat  this  as  having  been  read, 
so  that  it  is  present  on  the  shorthand 
note,  and  then  leave  it  to  whoever  is 
putting  forward  the  statement  to  com- 
ment on  particular  aspects  of  it  as  he 
goes  along. 

(The  following  is  the  statement  sub- 
mitted by  Councillor  W.  F.  Newland.) 

Your  Commission  have  already  read 
our  written  evidence  of  June,  1958,  and 
January,  1959.  The  first  submission  was 
factual,  but  also  suggested  improve- 
ments by  the  delegation  or  transfer  of 
more  powers  from  County  to  County 
Districts  ; the  second  was  what  we  hoped 
the  Commission  would  find  to  be  a con- 
structive contribution  to  local  govern- 
ment. We  would  like  to  refer  to  the  two 
submissions  separately. 

The  Potters  Bar  District  has  a popu- 
lation which  grew  from  5,720  in  1931 
to  17,712  in  1951  and  to  22,000  mid- 
1958.  It  has  today  a population  prob- 
ably a little  over  23,000.  Most  of  our 
people  too  are  comparatively  young. 
Our  birth  rate  is  the  fourth  highest  in 
Middlesex.  Our  people  take  a live  and 
healthy  interest  in  the  District  and  in  its 
local  government.  At  the  local  elections 
in  May  of  this  year,  49-2  per  cent  of 
the  electorate  polled,  which  is  not  had 
for  a dormitory  district  on  the  outskirts 
of  London.  Our  District  under  the 
name  of  South  Mimms,  has  a written 
history  going  back  to  1342.  To  mark 
our  twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  an  Urban 
District  we  held  a Local  History  Exhibi- 
tion  which  was  attended  by  the  school 
children  under  their  class  masters  during 
the  day  as  part  of  their  history  lessons, 
and  by  the  adults  in  the  evening.  This 
was  the  second  such  exhibition  held  in 
recent  years— the  previous  one  was  in 
1950 — and  it  was  so  popular  that  many 
could  not  get  into  the  hall.  The  district 
is  rather  proud  of  its  long  history.  We 
have  our  own  Petty  Sessional  Division. 
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The  Council  held  a public  meeting  at 
which  it  explained  what  evidence  it 
would  be  giving  to  this  Commission. 
The  meeting  was  very  well  attended  and 
the  Council's  policy  was  fully  endorsed. 
There  is  no  political  division  on  it 
either : we  are  all  at  one  in  that  the 
District  can  and  should  be  allowed  to 
manage  more  of  its  own  affairs.  We 
are  not  proposing  to  say  anything  here 
regarding  defects  already  referred  to  in 
our  written  Evidence,  except  to  add  one 
new  defect  under  which  the  District  has 
recently  suffered.  Under  the  1933  Local 
Government  Act,  which  deals  with  local 
electoral  arrangements,  a County  District 
having  Borough  status  can  determine  its 
own  domestic  electoral  warding  arrange- 
ments, subject  to  a local  Inquiry  held  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  No  re-warding 
arrangement  can  be  initiated  by  any 
other  body  or  person.  In  an  urban  dis- 
trict, however,  a County  Council  on  the 
petition  of  any  body  or  person  can  im- 
pose on  the  district  an  arrangement  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  ot 
the  local  Council.  My  Council  submits 
to  this  Commission  that  the  powers  of 
the  County  Council  in  this  respect  be 
abrogated  and  that  Urban  District  Coun- 
cils should  enjoy  the  same  freedom  as 
the  boroughs  in  the  disposition  of  their 
wards  and  councillors. 

We  would  now  like  to  come  more 
specifically  to  our  proposals. 

If  the  Commission  would  refer  to  the 
large  map,  or  the  small  plans  attached 
to  our  original  proposals,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Urban  District  of  Potters  Bar 
(coloured  pink)  is  situated  at  the 
northern  tip  of  Middlesex,  the  County 
boundary  being  shown  by  the  blue  line. 
We  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hat- 
field Rural  District,  west  by  Elstree 
Rural  District,  south  by  the  Barnet  and 
East  Barnet  Urban  Districts  (all  in  Hert- 
fordshire) and  east  by  Enfield.  Built-up 
areas  are  shown  in  a deeper  shade  ot 
colour,  the  two  main  built-up  areas  of 
Potters  Bar  being  thus  shown  in  red  over 
pink.  These  are  South  Mimms  (esti- 
mated population  900)  and  Potters  Bar 
(estimated  population  21,600). 

Potters  Bar  is  the  smallest  of  the  26 
Urban  authorities  in  Middlesex  and  it  is 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  County 
by  the  London  Green  Belt.  The  area  of 
our  district  is  over  6,000  acres,  but  nearly 
5,000  is  open  space.  It  is  separated  by 
wide  tracts  of  this  Green  Belt  from  the 
nearest  towns  of  Enfield  and  Barnet,  and 


in  our  view  these  two  towns  represent  the 
limit  of  built-up  London.  There  is  no 
rail  or  underground  communication  with 
Barnet  or  Enfield ; bus  services  are 
hourly,  or,  at  peak  hours,  halt-hourly  to 
Enfield  ; 10-20  minutes  to  Barnet  and  IQ- 
20  minutes  to  Southgate.  Journeys  take 
15-25  minutes.  There  is  no  community 
of  interest  between  any  of  these  places 
and  Potters  Bar,  and  the  remoteness  of 
the  seat  of  local  government  would  give 
rise  to  administrative  difficulties,  in- 
convenience and  expense  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Potters  Bar,  and  a general 
decline  in  civic  consciousness.  None  of 
the  districts  mentioned  have  expressed  a 
desire  for  amalgamation,  and  indeed  the 
concept  we  feel  is  one  that  cannot  be 
seriously  entertained.  In  effect  it  would 
enlarge  the  metropolitan  area. 

Potters  Bar  is  much  sought  after  as  a 
residential  area  and  the  population  has 
grown  from  5,720  in  1931  to  an  estimated 
22,500  today.  The  limit  fixed  by  the 
County  Development  Plan  of  23,300  we 
believe  will  be  reached  within  the  next 
twelve  months.  There  is  some  industry, 
not  sufficient  or  sufficiently  varied  lo 
meet  the  needs  of  the  inhabitants  and  a 
number  of  the  adult  population,  there- 
fore, of  necessity,  work  in  the  metropolis. 
Of  an  adult  population  of  about  16,000, 
13  per  cent.  leave  by  rail  every  clay  for 
London,  and  no  doubt  a considerable 
number  more  by  bus  and  car.  There  is 
employment  locally  for  about  5,000  in 
light  industry,  shops  and  offices,  but  not 
all  come  from  Potters  Bar.  Some  further 
local  industry  would  probably  provide 
work  for  many  of  those  now  commuting 
between  Potters  Bar  and  London,  par- 
ticularly those  in  two  large  housing 
estates  recently  established  here  by  the 
Tottenham  and  Edmonton  Borough 
Councils.  The  town  is  well  served  by 
road  and  rail  communications  with 
Central  London  and  the  North,  being 
traversed  by  the  main  line  to  the  Norlh 
and  the  trunk  roads  A.l  and  A.6.  The 
train  service  is  frequent  and  lakes  about 
25  minutes  to  half  an  hour  to  Kings 
Cross,  and  the  electrification  envisaged 
will  reduce  this  time  still  further 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  district,  it  should  not  be  thought  that 
Potters  Bar  is  a mushroom  dormitory 
town,  it  is  known  to  have  existed  as  far 
back  as  1342  and  many  local  names 
reflect  its  ancient  history.  It  is,  however, 
a young  district  in  the  sense  that  there  is 
a high  proportion  of  young  people.  Of 
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the  present  population  o£  about  22,500, 
between  6,000  and  7,000  are  under  21. 

As  already  stated,  our  population  is 
comparatively  young  ; it  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  grow  rapidly.  Our  pre- 
sent population  is  to  all  practical  pur- 
poses just  over  23,000  and  we  have 
reached  the  population  limit  contained  in 
the  Middlesex  Town  Plan.  It  would  be 
absurd  for  a district,  so  much  of  which 
is  comparatively  new,  to  have  to  export 
its  population  when  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  land  on  all  sides.  Most  of  the 
new  residents  we  get  come  from  the 
Metropolitan  area  and  they  move  here 
from  the  central  congested  areas. 

The  built-up  portions  of  our  district 
are  the  ancient  village  of  South  Minims, 
population  about  900  and  the  town  of 
Potters  Bar,  population  about  21,600. 
The  land  separating  the  two  built-up 
parts  is  flat,  without  woods  and  of  poor 
agricultural  value,  being  London  clay. 
There  are  less  than  50  acres  of  private 
land  in  small  parcels  zoned  for  housing. 
If  fully  occupied  they  would  accom- 
modate about  1,500  persons.  A modest 
expansion  within  the  present  urban 
district  without  detriment  to  the  principle 
of  the  Green  Belt  zone,  does,  however, 
seem  both  possible  and  desirable,  but 
here  again  this  by  itself  would  not  satisfy 
the  probable  needs  of  our  own  natural 
growth,  nor  would  it  contribute  to  the 
problem  created  by  the  position  of 
Potters  Bar  on  the  northern  county 
boundary,  nor  assist  greatly  in  the  re- 
distribution of  Middlesex  population. 

The  off-centre  position  of  Potters  Bar 
at  the  tip  of  Middlesex  and  its  location 
on  the  common  County  boundary  with 
Hatfield,  has  meant  that  social  and  re- 
creational facilities  are  provided  for  the 
dormitory  communities  of  North 
Mymms,  Brookmans  Park,  Bell  Bar, 
Northaw,  Little  Heath  and  Cuffley,  along 
the  lines  of  easy  communication.  These 
areas,  coloured  yellow  and  green  on  the 
map,  are  populated  for  the  most  part  by 
metropolitan  workers  and  are  without 
the  usual  amenities  the  urban  worker 
expects.  As  these  exist  at  Potters  Bar, 
which  has  the  only  cinema,  and  two  good 
shopping  centres  near  the  county 
boundary,  and  as  the  lines  of  rail  and 
road  communication  converge  on 
Potters  Bar,  the  main  trend  for  shopping 
and  entertainment  is  to  our  district.  There 
is  a Hertfordshire  travelling  library  van, 
but  no  branch  library  in  these  areas, 
Potters  Bar,  however,  has  two  branches 
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of  the  County  Library,  and  236  people 
from  South  Hatfield  make  regular  use  of 
them,  coming  from  all  the  places 
mentioned  in  our  proposals. 

There  is  a clinic  at  North  Mymms, 
Brookmans  Park,  Little  Heath  and 
Cuffley  open  on  two  afternoons  a month. 
Residents  of  South  Hatfield,  particularly 
the  Little  Heath  and  Northaw  area,  how- 
ever, visit  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
Clinic  at  Potters  Bar,  where  new  premises 
at  a cost  of  £24,000  have  been  provided. 

Rates  in  South  Hatfield  are  payable  at 
Hatfield  and  Potters  Bar,  or,  during  3 
one-hourly  sessions  a week,  at  Cuffley. 

The  secondary  school  in  the  New 
Town  of  Hatfield  is  inconvenient  for 
many  in  the  southern  parts  of  North 
Mymms  and  Northaw  Parish.  Cross 
country  communications  are  difficult  and 
generally  it  is  necessary  to  come  into 
Potters  Bar  to  get  a bus.  The  compre- 
hensive 'and  other  schools  in  Potters  Bar, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  conveniently  situ- 
ated to  these  areas. 

There  is  one  Hertforshire  Aged  Per- 
sons Home,  and  some  Middlesex  Homes 
in  our  area,  and  another  Middlesex 
Home  is  under  construction. 

We  feel,  therefore,  that  considerable 
community  of  interest  already  exists  with 
Potters  Bar,  but  that  there  is  little  con- 
necting the  South  Hatfield  settlements 
with  each  other,  or  with  Hatfield  Village 
and  New  Town.  When  the  New  Town 
Centre  is  established,  distances  will  be 
greater — from  Brookmans  Park  Railway 
Station  to  Hatfield  Town  Centre  will  he 
4 miles,  hut  to  Potters  Bar  Railway 
Station,  3 miles.  From  Little  Heath 
Church  to  the  Hatfield  Town  Centre  will 
be  51  miles,  'but  to  Potters  Bar  Railway 
Station,  1 mile.  From  Northaw  to  Hat- 
field Town  Centre  will  ibe  6i  miles,  but 
to  Potters  Bar  Railway  Station,  21  miles. 

There  are  no  cross  country  bus  or  rail 
services  connecting  the  settlements  other 
than  the  bus  service  Potters  Bar 
Northaw— Cuffley.  The  lines  of  com- 
munication axe  north  and  south.  Brook- 
mans Park  and  Potters  Bar  are  connected 
by  the  main  railway  line  with  frequent 
services  to  Kings  Cross  calling  at  both 
stations ; Welham  Green,  Brookmans 
Park,  North  Mymms  and  Potters  Bar  are 
connected  by  'bus  and  coach  services. 
Residents  of  Cuffley,  Northaw  and  near- 
by houses  must  come  to  Potters  Bar  first 
if  they  wish  to  get  to  other  parts  of  Hat- 
field by  public  transport, 
y Digitisation  Unit 
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We  believe  that  an  improved  local  gov- 
ernment unit  would  result  from  making 
Potters  Bar  the  administrative  centre  of 
an  area  over  which  there  is  already  of 
necessity  community  of  interest  with  the 
town,  and  good  communications  with  it, 
and  the  aggregation  of  resources  and 
population  would  benefit  the  area  as  a 
whole  in  making  it  worth  while  and  pos- 
sible 'to  provide  better  services  where 
they  are  needed. 

Within  the  area  considered  as  shown 
on  the  .map,  there  is  common  agreement 
that  the  maximum  population  under  the 
existing  development  plan  proposals,  is 
of  the  order  of  35,000. 

The  proposed  minor  additions  to  the 
existing  built-up  area  are  shown  on  the 
map.  In  the  main  they  are  confined  to 
Potters  Bar  where  the  need  is  greatest. 
No  detriment  to  the  Green  Belt  is  in- 
volved, and  provision  is  made  for  natural 
expansion  and  some  absorption  of  con- 
gested metropolitan  population. 

No  extension  of  Potters  Bar  south- 
wards is  suggested  as  this  would  limit  the 
Green  Belt  separating  us  from  built-up 
London,  which  we  have  kept  inviolate. 
We  propose  extension  westward  only  to 
the  boundaries  of  Mimmshall  Brook  and 
Barnet  By-Pass.  Drainage  is  relatively 
easy  and  good  communications  provide 
access  to  the  shopping  and  recreational 
facilities  of  the  town.  The  rest  of  our 
proposals  for  internal  expansion  is  taken 
up  by  the  Golf  Course  which  is  adjacent 
to  the  town  centre  and  railway  station, 
and  land  immediately  to  the  north  adja- 
cent to  the  County  boundary  where  the 
opportunity  exists  of  linking  it  with  small 
groups  of  houses  near  Little  Heath  just 
over  our  County  boundary.  Some  modest 
expansion  of  our  ancient  village  of  South 
Mimms  is  proposed,  as  it  is  felt  this 
would  generally  improve  the  village  when 
the  weight  of  traffic  is  removed  by  the 
construction  of  the  South  Mimms  By- 
Pass.  All  this  is  within  our  present  urban 
district,  and  we  think  it  would  provide 
for  an  addition  to  the  population  of 
9,000  or  a grand  total  of  34,000. 

In  the  “added  areas”,  if  I may  call 
them  that,  we  propose  provision  for  a 
population  increase  of  4,500  in  North 
Mymms,  making  a total  of  14,500  for 
that  area,  distributed  among  the  existing 
settlements  of  Brookmans  Park,  North 
Mymms  and  Little  Heath.  This  would 
require  only  150  acres  of  the  total  area 
of  4.200  acres.  This  can  hardly  be  any 


appreciable  incursion  of  the  Green  Belt. 

It  will  'be  noted  that  deevlopment  so  far 
in  these  dormitories  has  been  largely  rib- 
bon development  and  as  such  to  be  de- 
precated. Our  suggestions  endeavour  to 
counteract  this  impression  and  give  a 
rounding  oil  in  relation  to  natural  con- 
tours, and  particular  attention  has  been 
paid  to  preserving  attractive  scenic  quali- 
ties wherever  they  exist.  We  make  no 
attempt  to  create  entirely  mew  develop- 
ment and  have  tried  to  concentrate  the 
developed  areas  into  a coherent  group 
centred  on  the  town  of  Potters  Bar.  The 
Appendix  shows  that  the  total  estimated 
future  population  of  the  combined  urban 
district  would  be  50,000. 

We  hope  it  will  not  have  been  con- 
sidered presumptuous  on  our  part  to 
refer  to  the  future  of  Hatfield  Rural  Dis- 
trict and  the  new  'towns  of  Welwyn  and 
Hatfield,  but  we  feel  that  this  may  be 
the  last  opportunity  for  looking  at  the 
position  on  a broad  basis  and  that  ad- 
ministrative boundaries  at  this  time  be- 
come of  less  importance. 

We  ourselves  have  not  regarded  any  of 
our  boundaries  as  inflexible,  and  we  have 
felt  it  would  mot  be  reasonable  to  pro- 
pose anything  which  might  lead  to  a 
lack  of  balance  elsewhere. 

The  Rural  District  of  Hatfield  will  aim 
at  urbanisation  and  more  powers.  The 
completion  of  the  new  town  of  I-Iatficld 
will  accelerate  or  precipitate  the  realisa- 
tion of  this,  but  it  will  be  off  centre, 
remote  and  inconvenient  for  the  bulk  of 
the  rural  district  and  it  is  difficult  to 
contemplate  this  area  of  22,000  acres  as 
an  integrated  urban  district.  Without 
some  radical  change  it  must  remain  a 
rather  miscellaneous  collection  of  one 
average  town  and  a number  of  more  or 
less  remote  pockets  of  dormitory 
development  with  poor  intar-comm’um- 
cations. 

The  Potters  Bar  proposals  would 
reduce  the  new  Hatfield  urban  district 
to  that  part  of  the  district  which  is  more 
urbanised  and  better  served  with  com- 
munications. There  should,  perhaps  be 
some  minor  transfers  to  adjoining  areas 
of  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  Rural 
District.  Cuffley  in  Northaw  Parish  is 
a problem.  It  is  quite  remote  from 
Hatfield  and  will  be  even  more  so  from 
the  New  Town — community  of  interest 
seems  out  of  the  question.  It  is  equi- 
distant between  Potters  Bar  and 
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Cheshunt,  and  we  are  not  making  any 
proposals  with  regard  ito  it,  but  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  in  the  larger 
picture,  if  they  had  to  choose  between 
Cheshunt  and  Potters  Bar,  they  would 
prefer  to  come  with  Northaw  in  Potters 
Bar. 

To  the  new  urban  district  of  Hatfield, 
comprising  in  the  main  the  new  town 
and  Hatfield  village,  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  the  new  town  and  Urban 
District  of  Welwyn  should  not  be  added. 
Both  are  developing  rapidly  in  close 
proximity  under  Development  Corpora- 
tions having  the  same  membership  and 
staff.  Together  they  would  form  a 
strong  and  compact  urban  district  with 
adequate  population  and  resources. 
Their  boundaries  touch  and  the  green 
belt  of  H miles  separating  them,  while 
it  should  be  retained,  is  too  small  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  the  town  and 
urban  district  should,  at  least  as  a local 
government  entity,  be  one.  As  they 
develop  they  will  grow  so  close  and  com- 
munity of  interest  and  ease  of  communi- 
cation will  be  such  that  administrative 
separation  would  be  unrealistic.  Welwyn 
Urban  and  Hatfield  Rural  District 


already  employ  the  same  Medical 
Officer  of  Health.  In  any  other  part  of 
the  country  and  were  they  not  new 
towns,  fusion  would  be  inevitable. 

We  share  the  Minister’s  general  views 
as  to  the  preservation  of  the  Green  Belt. 
No  more  new  towns  are  proposed,  how- 
ever, and  natural  expansion  of  existing 
Greater  London  populations  and  re- 
distribution is  not  being  catered  for. 
High  level  decisions  are  now  necessary 
in  our  region  to  tidy  -up  the  area  and 
define  more  precisely  zones  for  the  final 
emergence  of  the  future  towns. 

May  I conclude  by  saying  again,  we 
are  not  seeking  specifically  more  popula- 
tion or  greater  financial  resources  but  we 
want  a better  local  government  unit, 
wiiith  our  town  more  centrally  situated 
within  the  region  for  which  it  now 
provides  social  services  and  amenities. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions which  the  Commission  would  care 
to  put,  and,  if  desired,  the  Engineer  and 
Surveyor  can  explain  our  proposals 
further  on  the  map  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  any  alleged  detriment  to  the 
Green  Belt,  and  communications. 


Appendix 
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Present  and  Proposed  Distribution  of  Populations  for  the 
Enlarged  Urban  District 


Area 

Reference 

Map 

Colour 

Acreage 

Present 

Popula- 

tion 

Estimated 
Maximum 
under  existing 
Development 
Plan  Proposals 

Proposed 
maximum 
population 
under  modified 
Development 
Plan  Proposals 

1.  Potters  Bar  Urban  Dis- 
trict (Potters  Bar  and 
South  Mimms) 

Pink 

6,129 

22,500 

25,000 

34,000 

2.  Part  of  Parish  of  North 
Mymms,  Hatfield 
' R.D.C.  (Little  Heath, 
Brookmans  Park  and 
Welham  Green,  etc.) 

Yellow 

4,200 

8,500 

* 10,000 

14,500 

3.  Part  of  Parish  of 
Northaw,  Hatfield 
R.D.C.  (Northaw)  ... 

Green 

950 

900 

1,000 

1,500 

Total  . ... 

— 

11,279 

31,900 

* 36,000 

50,000 

* As  amended  in  oral  evidence  (page  1268) 
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We  have  read  your  statement,  of 
course,  and  I do  not  think  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned  it  ds  necessary  that  you 
should  read  it  all,  but  we  do  not  want 
to  deprive  you  of  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so  if  you  feel  it  would  do  your 

case  any  good. If  I may,  then  I will 

merely  comment  here  and  there  as  I go 
through  it.  In  the  second  paragraph  on 
the  first  page  we  do  remark  upon  a very 
successful  venture,  our  second  venture, 
of  making  our  past  history  live  in  our 
district,  and  I made  that  observation 
because  our  .people  generally  are  very 
conscious  of  our  own  history,  and  there 
is  a very  deep  interest  in  our  history 
amongst  all  the  people  who  live  there.  It 
was  of  course  novel  that  we  should  have 
this  exhibition,  which  lasted  for  a week 
and  was  attended  by  the  school  children 
in  the  day  time  as  part  of  their  lessons, 
and  by  the  adults  in  the  evening,  and  we 
thought  it  was  .quite  a good  thing.  In 
the  third  paragraph,  you  will  perceive 
that  we  are  prudent  in  the  language  we 
'use — I refer  to  this  question  of  re- 
warding. There  was  very  great  heat 
generated  locally,  but  it  would  he  im- 
proper to  import  political  flavour  here, 
and  I thought  I should  mention  that  we 
had  been  .most  careful  to  be  dispassion- 
ate and  non-political  on  a matter  about 
which  we  feel  intensely.  On  the  last 
paragraph  on  page  2,  although  we  do 
refer  to  the  large  map,  we  have  dis- 
tributed copies  of  a smaller  map  showing 
Middlesex  as  la  whole.  It  does,  I think, 
help  in  seeing  the  position  of  Potters 
Bar  as  an  urban  district  in  relation  to 
Middlesex  as  a whole,  and  in  particular 
in  relation  to  Barnet  and  East  Barnet, 
both  of  which  are  in  the  county  of  Hert- 
fordshire. I do  not  think  I need  say 
anything  on  page  3 except  on  the  final 
sentence,  where  we  say  that  of  an  adult 
population  of  about  16,000,  13  per  cent 
leave  by  rail  every  day— -I  am  not  sure 
whether  that  figure  was  inserted,.  but 
the  latest  return  from  the  Railway 
Executive  does  produce  that  figure 
leaving  by  rail.  Of  course,  many  more 
travel  by  bus  to  the  tube-head  and  go 
by  the  Underground  up  to  town.  I do 
not  think  I have  any  other  comments 
until  we  come  to  page  8,  where  I should 
perhaps  mention,  merely  to  clarify  a 
point  and  perhaps  prevent  an  unneces- 
sary question,  that  in  the  appendix 
showing  estimated  maximum  popula- 
tions under  various  conditions,  in  the 
third  column  of  figures  starting  with 


25  000,  the  next  figure  is  9,000—1  should 
sav  that  when  this  was  first  drafted  the 
figure  was  10,000,  which  agrees  with 
the  text,  but  it  was  my  express 
wish  that  9,000  should  be  put  there, 
because  I did  hope  to  say  that  that 
column,  showing  a total  of  35,000,  was 
not  a matter  in  dispute  by  anyone,  and 
therefore  it  was  better  to  quote  common 
ground  rather  than  introduce  variants, 
which  do  lead  to  all  sorts  of  argument. 
That  will  account  for  an  error  in  the 
arithmetic  of  about  1,000.  I do  not  think 
I have  anything  to  say  on  the  rest  of 
the  statement,  but  I shall  be  quite  glad, 
if  the  Commission  so  desire,  for  our 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  expand  upon 
the  proposals  which  we  made  and  to 
which  we  have  referred  in  the  body  of 
this  statement  before  you,  the  proposals 
we  made  in  January,  1959,  on  the  exten- 
sion of  area  and  the  practical  develop- 
ment of  it.  We  should  be  glad  also  to 
answer  to  the  best  of  our  ability  any 
questions  which  you  may  feel  necessary 
in  order  to  get  clarification.  Thank  you, 
Sir. 


7382.  Thank  you.  Would  you  now 
like  any  of  your  officers  to  make  any 
statement  before  we  start  questioning? 
You  referred  to  your  Surveyor  a moment 

ag0. Xf  it  would  be  your  pleasure, 

you  may  perhaps  be  dividing  your  ques- 
tions up  into  sections 


7383.  /We  shall,  yes. and  the 

general  desire  was  that  I should  answer 
questions  of  policy  but  for  anything  of 
a technical  character  I should  have  to 
ask  our  chief  officers  to  deal  with  that. 


7384.  Yes,  that  is  usual  and  very 
reasonable.  Would  you  just  help  me  by 
taking  this  map  and  showing  me  visually 
in  which  directions  and  to  what  extent 
you  expect  that  your  population  will 
grow?  I know  I can  do  all  this  for 
myself  by  reading  it,  but  perhaps  you 
would  not  mind  doing  it  for  me? 
Perhaps  our  Engineer  and  Surveyor  may 
show  itjfrom  the  map  exhibited  on  the 
blackboard. — Mr.  Walden:  I think  I aan 
help  you,  Sir,  because  I prepared  three 
identical  maps,  and  the  map  on  the 
board  is  identical  although  yours  has 
been  reduced  in  size,  but  not  in  scale, 
so  if  I describe  from  this  map  you  can 
see  the  identical  thing  in  front  of  you 
and  I would  prefer  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion by  reference  to  this  map  rather 
than  the  smaller  one.  The  Urban  Dis- 
trict of  Potters  Bar  is  that  area  coloured 
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pink  ; the  area  of  the  proposed  extension 
is  that  one  with  the  pink  borders  there, 
which  embraces  of  course  part  of  North 
Mymms  Parish  and  part  of  Cuffley,  and 
Northaw  Parish.  Your  question,  Sir, 
was  as  to  the  extension:  the  extension 
of  the  boundary  of  the  Urban  District 
is  shown  here,  but  the  extension  of  the 
built-up  areas — if  that  was  your  ques- 
tion— to  arrive  at  the  population  the 
Council  feel  to  be  realistic  for  the  dis- 
trict, is  shown  by  the  areas  hatched 
hare.  The  existing  built-up  areas  are 
shown  in  the  deeper  colour,  that  is  pink 
or  yellow  or  green,  and  in  the  same 
colour  but  hatched  are  the  areas  indicat- 
ing a possible  method  of  extension,  still 
within  the  principles  of  the  Green  Belt. 

7385.  The  two  proposed  extensions  are 

in  Hertfordshire? Yes,  Sir. 

7386.  Do  these  ideas  which  you  have 
for  extension  in  the  proposed  added 
areas  conform  to  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Development  Plan  or  not? — — 
They  do  not  conform  to  the  Hertford- 
shire County  Development  Plan  as  it  is 
at  the  moment,  inasmuch  as  they  do 
indicate  development  and  extension  of 
the  existing  development  area  of  Brook- 
mans  Park  and  Northaw. 

7387.  Have  you  discussed  these  pro- 

posals with  the  Hertfordshire  County 
Council? -No,  Sir. 

7388.  I am  just  getting  the  facts,  that 

is  all. But  may  I emphasise  one  other 

point,  Sir:  the  maximum  development 
we  propose  is  to  Potters  Bar  itself  with- 
in our  existing  Urban  District. 

7389.  I think  that  answers  my  ques- 
tion, thank  you. Councillor  New- 

land:  May  I perhaps  add,  because  I 
would  not  like  it  to  be  thought  that  we 
had  done  anything  behind  anyone’s 
back,  that  copies  of  these  maps  have 
been  supplied  to  the  Hertfordshire 
County  Council,  and  one  would 
naturally  expect  certain  steps  in  that 
direction  ordinarily  to  have  found 
expression  on  the  revision  of  the  Town 
Plan  in  1960-61. 

7390.  I do  not  think  you  need  fear 

having  given  the  impression  that  any- 
thing was  done  behind  anyone’s  -back ; 
in  fact,  judging  by  the  comments  we 
have  received  from  various  other  local 
authorities,  your  ideas  are  very  well 
known. Thank  you,  Sir. 


Chariman : May  we  start  with 

planning?  Sir  John  Wrigley. 

7391.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  You  do  not 
want  any  particular  change  in  the  general 
layout  of  planning,  do  you?  Take  it 
in  two  parts,  the  making  of  the  Plan 
and  the  amendment  of  the  Plan  which 
-has  been  done  by  the  County  Council, 
you  are  quite  happy  that  that  is  a 
responsibility  for  some  authority  much 

wider  than  Potters  Bar,  are  you? 

Quite,  yes.  Perhaps  I should  supplement 
that  by  -saying  -that  -of  course  we  must 
town  plan  on  a big  area,  and  it  may  well 
mean  that  the  County  is  big  enough, 
but  Potters  Bar  being  on  the  periphery, 
we  have  sometimes  wondered  whether 
we  have  suffered  from  -the  -disadvantages 
of  'being  on  a periphery,  where  the 
-loyalty  of  Middlesex  pulls  in  one 
direction  and  the  loyalty  of  Hertford- 
shire pulls  in  another  direction.  We 
sometimes  sense  the  -lack  of  a large 
enough  or  comprehensive  enough  vision, 
in  other  words  there  is  we  feel  some- 
times a boundary  problem  between  one 
planning  authority  and  the  other.  It 
need  not  necessarily  be  so,  the 
machinery  will  provide  -for  consulta- 
tion, -but  -we  feel  that  it  has  not  worked 
so  well  as  it  might  in  that  particular 
respect. 

7392.  I was  coming  to  tha-t  particular 

point.  You  agree  -that  this  is  something 
-which  would  have  to  be  determined  by 
an  au-thoriity  which  is  much  wider  than 
Potters  Bar? -I  have  no  doubt  at  all. 

7393.  In  fact  what  is  in  existence  at 
the  present  time  of  course  is  a series 
of  Oounty  Plans,  -but  it  might  be  said 
-that  they  all  flowed  from  the  general 
plan  -for  -the  Greater  London  area  which 
was  made  by  Professor  Abercrombie. 
The  assumption  at  the  back  of  -that  is 
that  is  that  the  Green  Belt  area  for 
instance  was  thought  of  as  something 
whic-h  was  right  for  the  Greater  London 
area  as  a whole;  and  in  order  to  secure 
the  Green  Belt  which  was  right  for 
Greater  London,  provision  had  to  be 
made  in  the  various  county  plans,  so 
they  were  co-ordinated  with  that  object 
in  mind.  When  you  are  talking  about 
some  modifications  -of  the  Green  Belt 
you  are  in  a sense  up  against  not  simply 
a -plan  made  iby  Hertfordshire  County 
Council  but  a Green  Belt  -plan  which 
was  -purported  to  look  at  London  as  a 
whole?— — -We  have  been  very  strong 
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supporters  of  the  Green  Belt  conception, 
but  I would  have  felt  that  in  relation  to 
the  surrounding  country,  that  is  the 
Home  Counties,  and  the  Metropolis, 
which  is  much  more  heavily  built  up, 
that  the  particular  hatched  areas  where 
we  envisaged  some  further  development 
did  not  in  any  way  conflict  with  town 
planning,  or  with  the  Green  Belt,  and 
indeed  would  ordinarily  fall  for  proper 
consideration  very  properly  provided  for 
in  the  Act  at  five-year  intervals.  I 
would  not  like  it  to  be  felt  that  we 
were  not  playing  our  proper  part  and 
were  not  fully  in  support  of  the  modern 
conceptions  of  town  planning, . but  ’of 
course  it  is  true  that  no  plan  is  static, 
it  must  be  always  moving  with  the 
times.  The  Middlesex  Plan  and  the 
Hertford  Plan,  however  admirably  they 
met  the  situation  foreseen,  were  begun 
about  nine  years  ago,  perhaps,  and 
there  is  now  the  need  for  a fresh  look 
and  minor  reviews.  We  feel  that  the 
modest  extensions  we  are  proposing  are 
really  not  damaging  in  any  way  or 
detrimental  to  the  Green  Belt,  they  will 
be  ordinary  natural  development. 

7394.  It  is  perfectly  proper  for  you  to 
make  your  comments  for  a suggested 
revision  of  the  Plan,  and  as  you.  know 
the  Plan  has  to  be  revised  from  time  to 
time,  and  you  wiill  have  opportunities  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  making  your  case. 
The  only  one  reason  1 mention  liit.now  is 
that  your  suggestions  for  increasing  the 
size  and  population  of  Patters  Bar  are 
very  largely  dependent  on  your  being 
successful  in  securing  something  of  the 

kind  of  revision  that  you  want. T 

think  ithat  is  so. 

7395.  On  the  point  that  once  the  plan 
is  made  there  is  a certain  delegation 
about  the  administration  of  the  plan, 
controlled  development  and  so  on,  does 
that  work  satisfactorily  from  your 

point  of  view? -From  a member's 

point  of  view  I would  not  think  satis- 
faction was  the  term  which  could 
properly  be  applied  anyway.  It  is 
some  years  since  I sat  on  the  North 
Middlesex  Planning  Committee,  but  my 
officers  will  say : “ Do  they  deal  with 
plans  at  the  rate  of  twelve  a minute”, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  The  pro- 
cesses seem  to  give  room  for  scant  real 
consideration.  We  feel  sometimes  that 
the  local  needs  are  submerged  by  needs 
which  might  very  well  and  very  properly 
apply  to  the  built-up  parts  of  Middlesex 


but  do  not  so  properly  apply  to  the 
very  edges.  I would  say  it  does  not  work 
so  Well. 

7396.  Could  you  give  us  an  instance 
of  the  kind  of  case  where  you  have 
found  yourselves  in  difficulty  with  the 
County  Authority? Perhaps  our  Sur- 

veyor can  expand  on  that. — Mr.  Wal- 
den'. No,  Sir,  I cannot  give  an  illustra- 
tion exactly,  but,  to  try  and  help  you, 
what  I believe  Councillor  Newland 
means— and  this  is  really  a policy 
matter— is  that  although  we  under  our 
terms  of  delegation  are  permitted  to  deal 
with  the  very  large  number  of  cases 
ourselves,  the  cases  to  which  he  referred 
are  those  which  are  excepted  and  are 
dealt  with  at  County  level.  And  at 
County  level,  although  there  is  the  maxi- 
mum of  co-operation  between  officers  of 
the  County  and  the  local  authority,  it  is 
sometimes  felt  that  on  Area  Committees 
the  majority  of  members  of  those  com- 
mittees cannot  possibly  have  a particular 
knowledge  of  Potters  Bar  and  its  prob- 
lems. And  if  it  is  a Green  Belt  case 
which  is  being  discussed,  the  majority 
of  members  of  the  Area  Planning 
Committee,  coming  as  it  were  from 
Inner  London,  have  not  the  local 
experience  of  Green  Belt  problems,  and 
although  we  get  full  consideration  the 
cases  possibly  are  judged  by  a panel 
which  has  not  sufficient  knowledge  of 
our  problem. 

7397.  I just  wondered  whether  you  had 
had  cases  where  the  decision  hud  been 
taken  by  the  County  on  somethjng  that 
you  regarded  as  important,  which  was 
quite  different  from  the  decision  you 
would  have  taken,  and  if  so  what  was 
the  difference  between  you? — —There 
have  been  very  few  cases,  .Sir,  where  this 
has  happened,  and  of  course  the  Council 
has  always  had  the  redress,  inasmuch  as 
they  can  appeal  before  the  County 
Planning  Committee,  which  we  have 
done,  and  the  best  example  of  that 
possibly  was  when  there  were  two  large 
areas  of  development  in  Potters  Bar  by 
two  other  municipal  authorities,  where 
there  was  a variance  with  the  County 
Council.  That  was  some  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  Sir. 

7398.  You  did  not  want  them  to  come 

into  Potters  Bar,  I take  it? My 

Council  did  not  want  them  to  come 
into  Potters  Bar,  Sir. — Councillor  New- 
land'. There  is  one  other  case  I could 
perhaps  add:  some  two  years  ago,  or 
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perhaps  a little  earlier,  we  gave  up  our 
sewage  works  and  put  our  effluent  into 
the  Colne  Valley  Sewerage  Board  system. 
For  two  years  we  have  been  trying  to 
get  the  County  Council  to  agree  that  this 
site  should  not  be  left  idle  and  derelict, 
something  should  be  done  about  it.  We 
felt  that  it  could  only  be  used  for  indus- 
trial purposes  ; we  felt  we  could  make  a 
contribution  to  transferring  industry 
from  those  parts  of  the  County  where  it 
did  not  conform ; we  felt  that  it  would 
provide  local  industry  for  the  people 
moving  out  from  Middlesex,  and  indeed 
from  the  Metropolis  into  our  district,  but 
for  two  years  we  have  been  able  to  get 
no  headway  at  all,  not  even  reasonable 
discussion  about  it— is  that  right,  Mr. 
Stevens? — Mr.  Stevens : That  is  so. 


7399.  This  is  disagreement  about  what 
is  the  proper  purpose  for  which  land  may 

be  used,  is  it? Councillor  Newland: 

Yes. 

7400.  Professor  Mackenzie:  I have 

nothing  directly  on  planning,  but  there 
is  a certain  amount  of  factual  back- 
ground  about  your  planning  proposals 
which  I think  I still  would  like  to  have, 
although  I have  not  visited  the  area 
and  these  are  probably  rather  obvious 
questions.  The  present  population  is 
about  20,000  ; I suppose  that  means  there 

are  about  6,000  houses  does  it? T 

would  say  our  population  to-day  is 
23,000,  Sir.  You  may  have  been  mis- 
led  you  may  remember  the  corre- 

spondence? 

7401 . Yes,  I am  sorry.  The  number  of 
houses  in  the  area  at  present  is  what? 
Mr.  Turnbull : At  least  7,000. 

7402.  Of  which,  if  I remember,  some- 
thing like  700  are  your  own?- A 

thousand. 


7403.  You  also  mentioned  the  Totten- 
ham and  Edmonton  overspill  schemes? 
Mr.  Rooley : Seven  hundred. 

7404  Which  have  not  yet  been  built? 
Mr.  Turnbull:  No,  they  are  com- 
pleted, they  are  in  the  figure  of  7,000. 

7405.  And  that  is  the  end  of  these  two 

schemes  is  it?- Councillor  Newland. 

I suppose  we  ought  to  say  yes,  in  view 
of  the  previous  history,  Sir. 

7406.  This  was  the  point  to  which  1 
was  leading,  which  was  of  some  rele- 
vance, and  possibly  a very  obvious  one, 
that  when  you  are  talking  in  terms  of 


further  development,  what  type  of  de- 
velopment is  it  likely  to  be?  Is  it  likely 
to  be  overspill  from  Central  London, 

or  private  development? We  would 

hope  that  it  would  be  private  develop- 
ment, we  would  hope  that  we  would 
continue  as  we  have  for  many  years 
giving  a place  of  residence  for  very 
many  people  who  move  out  from  North 
Middlesex  and  from  London.  They  ate 
our  main  population,  they  came  there 
with  private  development,  bought  then- 
own  houses,  and  we  would  hope  still 
to  be  able  to  give  quite  a good  hand 
to  North  Middlesex  in  the  same  way  in 
the  future. 


7407.  Knowing  the  overspill  demands 
of  these  inner  Middlesex  authorities,  is 
it  not  very  largely  that  if  more  land 
were  available  there  would  be  a very 
strong  pressure  to  develop  it  for  public 

housing? The  extended  development 

we  had  in  mind  was  in  quite  small 
parcels,  and  I think  you  will  know  that 
Middlesex  are  already  toying  with  the 
idea  of  another  new  town.  In  any  case 
the  extra  population  we  had  would  not, 
of  course,  we  would  envisage,  solve  the 
whole  of  the  housing  problem  for  the 
vast  Metropolis,  but  it  would  provide  for 
those  people  who  want  to  own  a house 
of  their  own. 

Professor  Mackenzie:  Yes,  I follow, 
thank  you. 


7408.  Sir  John  Wrigley : There  is  one 
point  to  which  perhaps  I might  refer 
here.  The  present  Urban  District  of 
Potters  Bar  is  in  the  County  of 
Middlesex  ; there  has  been  care  taken  to 
preserve  that  district,  the  built-up  part 
of  that  district,  from  becoming  con- 
tiguous to  the  built-up  districts  to  the 
south.  You  are  proposing  to  expand  to 
the  north,  into  two  parishes  which  are 
in  the  County  of  Hertfordshire.  Suppos- 
ing you  were  successful  in  your  objec- 
tives,  would  you  then  choose  to  regard 
yourselves,  if  you  had  the  choice,  as  part 
of  the  County  of  Middlesex  or  part  of 
the  County  of  Hertfordshire? — -I 
would  rather  feel.  Sir,  that  that  would 
be  a matter  of  decision  on  the  basis  ot 
good  local  government  principles.  i 
do  not  think  we  would  have  any  strong 
views  as  to  Hertfordshire  or  Middlesex. 
We  are  of  Middlesex  and  we  have_  been 
loyal  to  Middlesex.  If  it  were  in  the 
better  interest  to  go  into  Hertfordshire 
— and  I am  reminded  that  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  1947  Royal  Commission  on 
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Boundaries  the  Middlesex  and  Hertford- 
shire officers  had  almost  reached  the 
point  of  agreement  to  hand  Potters  Bar 
over  to  Hertfordshire,  I remember  it  be- 
cause as  a member  we  had  to  get  the 
members  to  stop  it  at  that  time,  because 
we  did  not  want  to  go  over  then,  b.ut 
the  situation  has  now  changed  and  I 
would  think  my  council  have  no  strong 
objection  to  going  with  one  or  the,other. 

• 7409.  I was  just  wondering  whether 
you  had  any  feeling  about  it,  because 
you  would  be  in  a sense  shifting  the 
County  boundary  one  way  or  the  other 

if  your  objective  were  attained. 1 

would  think,  Sir,  that  your  own  Com- 
mission will  be  the  better  persons,  be- 
cause I can  well  imagine  that  they  would 
be  faced  with  similar  changes  of  strips 
of  land  from  here  to  there,  and  I can 
well  understand  that  the  respective 
counties  will  want  to  keep  an  eye  on 
their  financial  resources,  therefore  I can 
well  imagine  that  it  might  be  in  the 
larger  interests  to  say  that  Potters  Bar 
should  go  to  Hertfordshire  and  in  return 
other  territories  to  the  south  should  go 
into  Middlesex,  therefore  we  felt  that 
was  a principle  of  good  local  govern- 
ment. 

7410.  Thank  you.  Would  you  just 
tell  me  whether  you  have  any  particular 
views  on  the  question  of  highways? 
What  do  you  do  at  the  present  time? 

We  are  responsible  for  the  lighting, 

cleansing  and  provision  of  our  District 
roads.  As  to  County  roads,  our  Engi- 
neer will  tell  you  what  delegated  respon- 
sibilities we  have,  then  I would  return 
to  a point  of  principle. — Mr.  Waldert'. 
Sir,  factually  we  are  responsible  for  all 
functions  connected  with  District  roads  ; 
we  are  also  responsible  with  delegated 
powers  from  the  County  Council  for 
Class  3 roads.  Our  mileages  are:  28-56 
miles,  District,  and  8-21  miles  for 
Class  3. 

7411.  Are  there  any  Class  1 and  Class 

2 roads? Class  1 and  Class  2 roads 

are  the  responsibility  of  the  County 
Council,  Sir. 

7412.  You  do  not  have  anything  to 

do  with  those? No,  Sir — we  have 

nothing  to  do  with  regard  to  the  provi- 
sion or  maintenance,  but  we  are  the 
lighting  authority  for  all  roads. 

7413.  Are  you  the  cleansing  authority? 

We  are  the  cleansing  authority  in 

respect  of  the  roads  we  maintain, 


namely  the  District  roads  and  Class  3 
roads,  but  not  Class  1 or  Class  2. 

7414.  So  the  only  overlap  in  discharge 

of  functions  is  that  you  are  the  lighting 
authority  on  roads  on  which  the  County 
Council  do  everything  else? -Yes,  Sir. 

7415.  Are  there  any  trunk  roads  in  the 

district? Yes,  Sir,  there  are  trunk 

roads  as  well,  and  they  obviously  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port. 

7416.  Are  you  quite  happy  about  the 

present  arrangements? Councillor 

Newland : Perhaps  I should  say  on  a 
point  of  policy  that  I think  the  inclina- 
tion is  that  the  District  authority  could 
well  do  the  cleansing  and  lighting  of  all 
roads  in  its  district,  but  there  is  a little 
hesitation,  a little  diffidence  shall  we  say, 
on  the  question  as  to  the  bearing  of  cost. 
But  I would  not  like  this  to  be  put  out 
of  its  context,  but  rather  to  explain  the 
idea  of  how  foolish  would  an  authority 
be  to  say : “ Yes,  we  will  take  on  that  *\ 
and  themselves  bear  the  cost,  together 
with  bearing  a share  of  the  cost  of 
another  system,  and  if  therefore  it  were 
a general  system  for  work  of  that  nature 
— cleansing,  lighting  and  so  forth — to  -be 
done  by  the  local  authority  for  all  roads 
in  its  district,  it  might  be  economic  and 
a very  businesslike  way  of  handling  the 
problem.  T.  am  trying  to  avoid  words 
such  as  delegation,  devolution,  and  who 
pays,  I am  trying  to  keep  to  principle. 

7417.  You  hold  that  you  could  as  a 
matter  of  administration  do  all  the  work 
on  all  the  roads,  in  your  district? — ~*Tn 
lighting  and  cleansing,  most  certainly, 
and  I would  like  to  ask  the  Surveyor,  I 
think  he  will  say  also  in  repairs  as  well? 
—Mr.  Walden : Yes.  We  have  .made  the 
point,  Sir,  that  whilst  our  relationships 
with  the  County  Council  are  excellent,  we 
feel  that  it  would  be  possible  within  our 
organisation  to  carry  out  the  mainten- 
ance and  minor  improvements  on  Class  1 
and  Class  2,  which  we  do  not  do  at 
the  moment. 

7418.  As  a matter  of  administration? 

As  a matter  of  administration.  Wc 

have  the  organisation,  which  could  be 
expanded  to  include  the  maintenance  and 
minor  improvements  on  both  Class  1 
and  Class  2. 

7419.  But  did  I understand  from  the 
Chairman  that  you  do  not  propose  that 
you  should  do  that  in  your  own  right,  but 
continue  to  do  it  as  agents  of  the  County 
Council? — -Councillor  Newland:  Yes, 
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Sir,  but  of  course  it  may  well  be  that 
your  final  deliberations  will  redivide  the 
various  categories,  that  the  line  of  demar- 
cation will  be  moved,  therefore  I did  not 
want  to  be  too  forthright  about  it. 

7420.  We  only  want  to  try  and  find 
out  what  your  views  are ; we  shall  have 
to  weigh  yours  and  a lot  of  other  views 
together.  Now  there  are  quite  a wide 
range  of  services  which  are  of  course 
very  important  to  the  people  of  your 
district,  but  for  which  you  have  really 
no  responsibility  at  all— -I  am  thinking 
particularly  of  the  education  services, 
personal  health,  welfare  and  children. 
You  did  say  in  your  note  on  education 
that  you  felt  the  education  authority  was 
remote,  but  I did  not  quite  gather  where 
that  led  you.  You  would  not  suggest  your- 
selves that  you  should  be  the  statutory 

education  authority,  I take  it? No, 

Sir,  of  course  not.  But  it  is  true,  and 
we  feel  this  just  must  be  so,  that  the 
powers  of  district  sub-committees— and 
we  are  a district  sub-committee — are 
almost  entirely  limited  to  making  recom- 
mendations to  a sub-committee  of  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  County 
Council.  Service  on  those  sub-commil- 
tees  carries  no  real  responsibility  at  all, 
and  indeed  on  our  own  sub-committee 
we  have  a number  of  sub-committees, 
and  there  is  no  reward  and  no  satisfa- 
tion  in  giving  such  limited  service,  from 
a member’s  point  of  view.  Further,  my 
Council  feels  that  real  responsibility  on 
educational  matters,  on  many  oE  them, 
should  rest  locally,  on  the  lines  of  that 
responsibility  shared  now  by  excepted 
districts,  and  if  necessary  by  regrouping 
our  district  with  neighbouring  ones,  so 
that  we  could  properly  enjoy  a wider 
range  of  responsibility.  We  could  not 
of  course  with  our  population  support 
the  whole  range  of  educational  responsi- 
bilities, but  that  is  an  entirely  different 
thing  from  almost  denying  us  any  re- 
sponsibility at  all.  There,  is  some  better 
way  between,  we  feel. 

7421.  I wonder  what  it  is,  in  view  of 
the  geography?  It  is  in  fact  only  an 
accident  of  geography  which  has  given 
you  a separate  committee  for  Potters  Bar 
at  all,  is  it  not?  With  Hertfordshire  on 
the  south  and  Enfield,  an  excepted  dis- 
trict, on  the  east,  the  County  could  not 
really  do  anything  else  but  have  a 
separate  committee.  If  .it  had  not  been 
for  that  you  would  presumably  have 
been  part  of  the  Divisional  Executive 
somewhere? We  could  very  well  have 

32398 


been,  and  here  we  did  think  was  a won- 
derful opportunity  in  a revision  of  func- 
tions and  a revision  of  areas  perhaps  to 
have  a big  step  forward. 

7422.  Are  you  suggesting  really  two 
things : one,  that  you  think  the  delegation 
should  be  to  the  Urban  District  Council, 
and  secondly  that  the  delegation  should 

be  much  wider  than  it  is  at  present? 

Yes,  with  one  provision,  that  my  Autho- 
rity would  ibe  quite  ready  to  be  told  that 
we  could  not  have  more  than  extremely 
limited  responsibility  on  education  unless 
we  were  part  of  a larger  unit  not  a 
County  unit,  therefore  we  would  be  quite 
ready  to  say  that  if  you  cannot  reason- 
ably delegate  to  us  additional  educational 
responsibilities,  then  can  you  group  us 
with  another  contiguous  area  so  that  we 
can  have  those  facilities. 


7423.  With  whom  would  you  expect  to 
be  grouped?  I am  looking  at  the  map, 
you  see,  and  the  possibilities  are  rather. 

limited,  are  they  not? Mr.  Stevens: 

We  do  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  linking 
with  any  other  council  on  the  Divisional 
Executive,  but  with  our  large  area  we 
feel  it  would  not  be  unreasonable,  having 
regard  to  our  geographical  position,  to 
make  Potters  Bar  itself  a Divisional  Exe- 
cutive. Wood  Green  for  example  is 
already  a Divisional  Executive,  and  with 
our  increased  population  we  think,  par- 
ticularly having  regard  to  the  rather 
peculiar  geographical  position  of  Potters 
Bar,  we  oould  be  a Divisional  Executive 
in  our  own  right. 

7424.  Instead  of  being  a committee? 
— . — Instead  of  being  a Committee,  Sir. 


7425  What  difference  would  that 

actually  make? -It  would  mean,  Sir, 

that  the  Council  as  a whole  and  as  the 
local  representatives  of  the  electorate 
could  take  a direct  interest  and  partici- 
pation in  educational  matters. 

7426  Only  if  you  were  created  an 
excepted  district,  of  course? — -The 
exact  difference,  Sir,  between  a Divi- 
sional Executive  acting  in  its  own  nghb 
and  an  excepted  district,  is  very  small 
indeed. 

7427.  Professor  Mackenzie:  Just 

following  up  this  point  of  educational 
connections,  again  on  purely  factual 
miestions  I gather  that  there  is  no 
grammar’  school  in  Potters  Bat ; where 
do  the  children  on  the  who  e go  to  who 
are  going  to  selected  schools?  Do  they 
go  into  Hertfordshire,  or  do  they  go  to 
& A 6 
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Enfield,  which  on  the  map  seems  -to  be 
the  nearest  and  most  convenient  place? 

Mainly,  Sir,  to  Middlesex  schools, 

but  also  to  Hertfordshire  schools. 

7428.  Have  you  any  idea  in  rough 
terms  -what  the  distribution  is?  They 
might  go  north  to  Hatfield,  or  south  to 

Barnet? 1 would  say  mainly  to 

Middlesex. 

7429.  And  on  the  -whole  to  Enfield, 

do  you  think? 1 would  not  like  to 

commit  myself  on  this,  Sir,  because  edu- 
cation is  not  one  of  our  functions. 

7430.  No,  indeed,  this  is  only  a matter 
of  general  interest,  as  to  where  the 

shoe  pinches. Councillor  Newland : 

Enfield,  Wood  Green,  Southgate,  in 
Middlesex,  and  to  Barnet ; some  go  to 
St.  Albans,  and  some  go  to  Hatfield. 

7431.  The  point  behind  this,  of  course, 
is  whether  the  rather  curious  county 
boundary  causes  any  practical  difficulty 
to  children  about  allocation  to  schools ; 
do  you  find  that  there  are  children  for 
whom  it  -would  be  convenient  to  go  to 
Hertfordshire  schools,  who  are  unable  to 
do  it  because  of  administrative  boun- 
daries? Do  you  find  any  other  effects 

on  .your  constituents? The  general 

situation  there  is  a demand  to  go  to 
Barnet . by  the  parents  who  themselves 
have  -been  to  Barnet,  and  there  is  a 
pressure  to  get  places.  There  is  demand 
to  go  to  St.  Albans,  for  those  who  have 
been  to  St.  Albans.  Hatfield  of  course 
is  quite  near.  But  1 think,  to  give  you 
the  right  picture,  the  bulk  of  the  ordin- 
ary secondary  school  entrants  go  in  to 
one  of  the  Middlesex  schools— Mr. 
Stevens : It  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
we  have  a comprehensive  school  at 
Potters  -Bar ; it  is  a very  large  modern 
school  indeed,  and  it  is  hoped  to  raise 
the  status  of  it  to  that  of  a grammar 
school,  and  it  is  tending  -in  that 
direction. 

7432.  This  is  a comprehensive  school 

in  the  -full  sense,  is  it? Absolutely, 

Sir. 

7433.  This  -is  quite  a new  school,  1 
think,  and  you  have  hardly  had  a chance 

yet  to  see  how  this  develops? That 

is  true. 

7434.  Are  there  secondary  modern 
schools  as  well,  or  would  this  in  effect 

be  the  school  for  Potters  Bar? It  is 

the  secondary  modern  school  for  Potters 
Bar. 


7435.  And  might  in  due  course  become 
the.  school  for  Potters  Bar  if  it  were 
successful  in  developing  a sixth  form? 
— —Undoubtedly,  Sir. 

7436.  So  Potters  Bar  would  then  he 

more  self-contained  than  it  has  been  so 
far? Yes. 

7437.  Thank  you.  Perhaps  a word 
should  -be  said  about  the  personal  health 
services,  though  of  course  this  again  is 
a subject  outside  the  control  of  the 
Council,  and  it  is  simply  a matter  of 
getting  your  view  about  the  present 
administration.  I think  I am  -right  in 
saying  that  you  have  your  own  -Medical 
Officer  of  Health — is  she  a full  time 

officer? Councillor  Newland : Part 

time. 

7438.  Shared  with  -any  other  autho- 
rity?  Yes,  I think  she  does  certain 

duties  -for  Hertfordshire. — Mr.  Stevens'. 
She  does  certain  duties  for  Hertfordshire 
County  Council,  Sir,  and  certain  duties 
of  course  as  our  District  Medical 
Officer. 

7439.  But  she  does  not  serve  Middle- 
sex in  any  way? No,  Sir. 

7440.  The  -personal  health  services  and 

the  welfare  services  are  managed  in  a 
Middlesex  area  under  the  charge  of  a 
Middlesex  Medical  Officer? Yes,  Si.r. 

7441.  The  headquarters  is  at  South- 
gate,  is  it?— — Yes. 

7442.  What  is  there  in  Potters  Bat 
itself  in  the  way  of  personal  health 

services?  Is  there  any  local  office? 

There  is  a brand  new  clinic,  Sir,  which 
has  just  been  opened,  at  a cost  of 
£24,000. 

7443.  This  is  maternity  and  child 

welfare? 1 think  it  covers  everything, 

Sir. — Councillor  Allen'.  There  is  a 
second  clinic  also,  Sir,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  district,  which  serves  all  that  area, 
and  that  is  quite  well  managed  by 
Middlesex. 

7444.  And  you  find  this  -works  -reason- 
ably well?  There  are  of  course  various 
domiciliary  services,  home  nursing  and 
so  on?- — -With  the  clever  management 
of  the  -Middlesex  Council,  they  are  able 
to  get  -quite  -a  large  amount  of  volun- 
tary labour  from  Potters  Bar. 

7445.  If  someone  is  in  trouble,  or  a 
general  practitioner  wants  to  get  help  of 
this  sort  to  a patient  whore  does  he  go? 
Does  he  ring  u-p  the  office  at  Southgate 
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or  does  he  just  happen  to  know  that 
there  is  someone  in  Potters  Bar  with 
whom  he  can  get  in  touch?  There 
is  quite  a good  organisation  of  the  wel- 
fare  services  on  the  voluntary  side ; the 
voluntary  side  of  anything  in  Potters 
Bar  is  very  well  run. 

7446.  Sir  John  Wriglcy.  Has  that 
got  an  office  somewhere?  If  somebody 
wanted  a home  help  in  Potters  Bar, 
where  would  they  go  to  get  one?  • 
Mr.  Rooley : The  area  office  is  in  South- 
gate,  but  in  actual  practice  it  would  be 
done  through  the  local  Health  Depart- 
ment. 

7447.  You  mean  they  come  to  your 

office? Yes,  Sir. 

7448.  What  do  you  do? Where  a 

visit  to  Southgate  is  not  essential  to 
their  own  purpose,  we  do  it  either 
formally  or  informally  on  their  behalf 
by  telephone,  and  so  on.  In  actual 
practice,  Sir,  we  have  found  little  diffi- 
culty in  the  remoteness  of  that  Southgate 
office. 

7449.  Professor  Mackenzie : Following 
the  same  line,  how  does  this  work  for 
old  people?  Perhaps  old  people  are 
not  much  of  a problem  in  Potters  Bar? 

I gather  you  have  got  a young  popula- 
tion.  Councillor  Newland : And  of 

course— we  are  rather  proud  of  this — 
we  have  quite  a good  number  of  old 
people’s  dwellings.  We  do  try  to  look 
after  our  own  old  people,  while  they 
are  able.  Of  course,  if  they  want  atten- 
tion, continuous  attention,  and  become 
incapable,  then  it  is  beyond  our  ability 
to  handle. 

7450.  What  happens  at  that  stage? 
There  are  bound  to  be  cases  arising  in 
old  people’s  dwellings,  of  old  people 
who  are  beyond  the  stage  of  looking 
after  themselves ; how  are  they  dealt 
with  under  this  administrative  set-up? 

Mr.  Rooley:  Again,  Sir,  in  practice 

we  have  an  extremely  close  association 
with  the  Area  Welfare  Officer,  and  again 
by  telephone,  possibly  joint  visits,  and 
where  the  local  Council  facilities  are  not 
sufficient  to  deal  with  the  case  then  the 
Area  are  usually  only  too  willing  to  help. 

7451.  This  means  transferring  to  a 
Middlesex  old  people’s  home,  1 suppose? 
Yes,  Sir. 

7352.  Are  there  any  in  your  part  of 

Middlesex? One  in  Potters  Bar,  Sir. 

and  a new  one  under  construction. 


7453.  Do  you  find  that  Potters  Bar 
people  have  a reasonable  chance  of  get- 
ting into  a local  home,  or  is  there  a 
long  waiting  list?  Do  they  have  to 

be  moved? It  is  not  very  often,  Sir, 

that  we  get  that  preference  expressed. 
If  a person  is  willing  and  suitable  for 
entry  into  a County  Council  home,  we 
do  not  find  it  very  important  that  it 
should  be  necessarily  the  Potters  Bar 
home,  although  on  occasion  transfers 
have  in  fact  been  arranged. 

7454.  One  does  meet  in  other  places 
the  feeling  among  old  people  that  they 
like  to  be  not  too  far  from  their  families, 
and  this  is  often  difficult  to  arrange.- — - 
Yes.  As  you  know,  Sir,  there  is  a 
terrific  demand  for  places  in  Part  III 
accommodation,  and  where  the  need  to 
remove  Is  urgent  they  are  naturally 
moved  to  wherever  there  may  be  a 
vacancy.  If  circumstances  arise  that  a 
person  wants  to  come  back  to  Potters 
Bar,  then  that  would  be  arranged  as 
and  when  a vacancy  arose. 

7455.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Is  there  any 

difficulty  in  getting  into  the  appropriate 
kind  of  home  for  the  kind  of  person 
you  mentioned,  whether  they  are  now 
in  a council  house  or  in  a privately 
owned  house?  Is  there  a shortage  of 
accommodation,  or  can  you  get  accom- 
modation for  such  people  as  you  con- 
sider need  it? There  is  a shortage 

of  accommodation,  Sir,  and  there  is  a 
long  waiting  list,  but  at  the  same  time 
our  experience  is  that  where  we  have 
forwarded  a particular  case  on  particular 
grounds  we  have  received  the  utmost 
consideration  from  the  County  Welfare 
Officer,  and  it  is  rarely  that  the  wait 
is  such  that  the  case  is  aggravated  by 
that  wait. 

7456.  Do  you  find  yourselves  under 

the  Housing  Act  making  the  kind  of 
housing  provision  for  old  people  which 
carries  with  it  a certain  amount  of  wel- 
fare work? Not  from  the  Council, 

Sir,  we  have  not  done  as  yet.  The  pro- 
vision which  has  been  made  so  far  has 
been  purely  housing  provision,  and  about 
10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  our  housing 
provision  is  for  aged  _ persons,  either 
bungalows,  flats  or  maisonettes. 

7457.  But  you  have  not  provided  any- 
thing where  you  have  somebody  such 

as  a warden? Not  for  the  aged  as 

such.  Sir,  but  there  are  of  course  very 
many  voluntary  bodies  in  Potters  Bar 
who  direct  their  efforts  to  the  care  of 
the  aged. 
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7458.  Have  you  got  voluntary  bodies 
providing  houses  for  old  people?  Not 
currently,  Sir.  There  are  some  very 
ancient  almshouses  in  the  district. 

7459.  What  is  your  own  housing  posi- 
tion at  the  present  time?  I know  wait- 
ing lists  can  be  very  unreliable,  but 
what  is  your  present  position  in  regard 

to  housing  need? -Councillor  New- 

land:  If  I may  say  so,  Sir,  that  could 
of  course  be  very  much  a political  ques- 
tion. We  have  a very  good  proportion 
of  council  houses  all  told,  1,700  out  of 
7,000  houses,  and  we  would  hope  that 
there  is  still  room  available  for  those  who 
want  a house  of  their  own.  Those  on 
our  waiting  list,  in  common  of  course  with 
such  'waiting  lists  everywhere,  would  not 
be  a very  true  guide,  but  for  what  it  is 
worth  I 'think  our  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment would  give  the  number  on  the  wait- 
ing list?— Mr.  Rooley:  At  the  present 
moment,  Sir,  our  waiting  lists,  which 
we  break  down  into  three  groups,  are: 
on  the  general  list,  262 ; on  the  aged 
persons  list,  82,  and  on  a supplementary 
list  which  we  term  a single  persons  list. 
20. 

7460.  Would  those  all  be  people  who 
are  already  resident  in  Potters  Bar ? — - — 
Not  necessarily,  Sir.  Some  of  the  exist- 
ing waiting  list  is  made  up  of  persons 
who  were  Potters  Bar  residents  at  the 
time  of  their  registration  but  who  may 
have  since  had  to  find  temporary  accom- 
modation outside  the  district. 

7461.  But  speaking  generally  there  are 

people  who  already  have  some  connec- 
tion with  Potters  'Bar? — — Very 

definitely,  Sir,  yes. — Councillor  New- 
land:  Ten  years  I think  is  the  minimum? 
— Mr.  Rooley : Yes,  at  the  moment,  Sir, 
the  residential  qualification  bias  'been  in- 
creased to  ten  years. 

7462.  You  see,  I am  looking  at  it  a 
little  from  the  point  of  view  of  London 
overspill.  In  the  early  days  you  must 
have  taken  in  a number  of  people,  as 
your  population  rose  so  rapidly,  from 

areas  nearer  into  London? Yes,  that 

is  true,  Sir.  In  the  early  days  after  the 
war  the  qualifications  for  acceptance  on 
he  waiting  list  and  subsequent  housing 
were  quite  mild,  and  in  fact  several 
families  were  housed  from  outside  the 
district  within  the  district,  hut  where 
there  Was  possibly  a previous  Potters 
Bar  connection. 


7463.  I was  thinking  of  it  even  more 
widely  than  your  council  houses.  Potters 
Bar  must  have  been  largely  built  up  of 
people  who  had  either  recently  come  to 
the  London  area  to  work  or  had  pre- 
viously been  living  nearer  into  London. 

On  private  development,  yes,  Sir, 

but  I think  possibly  our  Surveyor  could 
give  you  more  information  than  that. 

7464.  But  you  are  taking  the  view  now 

that  unless  you  get  an  extension  of  the 
district,  which  carries  with  it  a modifica- 
tion iof  the  Green  Belt,  you  are  approach- 
ing completion,  are  you? Councillor 

Newland:  Indeed,  we  feel  that  within 
a year  or  so,  we  shall  be  wanting  to 
export  our  people.  Wc  feel  that  some- 
how that  is  not  quite  right. 

7465.  You  rather  pride  yourselves  on 
being  physically  separated  from  London, 
but  your  population  to  a very  consider- 
able extent  works  in  .London — do  you 
feel  you  are  properly  part  of  the  Greater 

London  area? No,  Sir,  I think  on  the 

contrary.  It  is  true  that  our  people  in 
the  main  work  in  London,  of  course  that 
would  'be  'the  case  round  every  'big  city, 
but  the  position  is  really  that  where  the 
people  who  work  in  the  City  want  to 
live  further  out,  they  want  to  live  in  more 
rural  surroundings,  and  they  come  to 
Potters  Bar  because  of  it.  That,  is  the 
extent  of  the  connection.  Otherwise,  for 
their  leisure  hours  they  are  Potters  Bar 
people,  and  they  only  belong  to  London 
for  their  working  time. 

7466.  Professor  Mackenzie:  This  is 
just  a .point  of  quite  general  interest 
about  housing : what  arrangements  have 
you  with  Tottenham  and  Edmon'lo.n 
about  their  overspill  housing?  Is  this 
treated  simply  as  their  housing  estate  in 

perpetuity? It  is  treated  as  their 

housing  estate,  but  history  would  say  that 
in  due  time  they  will  have  the  need  to 
find  homes  for  their  children. 

7467.  You  will  have  the  need  to  find 

homes  for  their  children? That  would 

be  my  next  point,  we  would  have  to  find 
homes  for  them.  They  would  be. part  of 
the  .population  in  the  district  which  will 
want  housing  for  their  children. 

7468.  But  you  have  not  struck  any 

bargain  with  them  about  the  allocation  of 
vacancies  on  their  estates? No. 

7469.  That  they  will  fill  vacancies  as 

they  arise  with  people  from  their  , own 
housing  list? They  fill  them  entirely. 
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7470.  What  do  you  think  of  that  in 
the  long  run?  Would  you  think  it  better 
in  the  long  run  that  you  should  take  over 
these  estates  yourselves — assuming  that 
the  financial  side  of  it  can  be  handled? 

-That  is  a question  of  policy  to  which 

my  Council  has  not  yet  had  the  need  to 
address  its  mind. 

7471.  I imagine  these  are  fairly  new 

housing  estates? Indeed. 

7472.  The  question  of  rehousing  the 

sons  and  daughters  of  the  tenants  has 
not  really  begun  to  affect  you  at  all  at 
this  stage? No. 

7473.  On  environmental  health,  I 

think  I am  right  in  saying  that  for 
sewerage  purposes  you  are  pant  of  the 
Colne  Valley  Sewerage  Board,  that  is 
to  sky  that  you  look  towards  a joint 
authority  which  is  almost  entirely  other- 
wise a Hertfordshire  authority? That 

is  so,  yes. 

Professor  Mackenzie : Thank  you. 

7474.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Of  course 
you  are  mainly  responsible  for  all  the 
environmental  services.  I think  we  have 
read  what  you  have  to  say,  and  I do  not 
think  there  are  any  particular  questions 
we  want  to  ask  about  them,  but  if  there 
is  anything  which  your  Surveyor  or  your 
Public  Health  Inspector  would  wish  to 
say  to  us  about  the  services,  such  services 
as  they  administer  themselves,  here  is 

your  opportunity. Thank  you,  Sir. 

There  is  only  one  observation  I would 
make,  and  that  is  on  the  report  of  the 
central  Government  Department  con- 
cerned on  refuse  collection ; we  feel 
most  positively  that  refuse  collection  is 
a local  responsibility  and  should  remain- 
a local  responsibility.  We  can  quite 
understand  that  some  districts,  Inner 
London  metropolitan  districts,  may  well 
have  a refuse  disposal  problem.  We 
ourselves  have  no  such  problem.  I 
would  be  quite  ready  to  admit  that  in 
the  inner  parts  of  the  cities  they  may 
have  the  problem,  but  I would  myself 
think  from  our  experience  that  in  the 
outer  parts  and  in  the  more  -rural 
districts  that  problem  is  very  much  less, 
if  indeed  it  exists  at  all. 

7475.  I was  not  going  to  question  you 
about  that,  because  I recognised  almost 
that  you  would  say  what  you  have  said. 
On  finance,  I gather  your  position  is  that 
you  are  -perfectly  able  -to  discharge  the 
functions  you  are  discharging ; you  feel 
you  have  no  serious  problems  for  the 
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services  which  you  are  discharging.  You 
have  not  asked  I think  for  direct  con- 
ferment of  any  other  major  statutory 
services,  have  you?  You  have  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  -take  a greater  part  in 
education,  and  in  roads,  but  acting  as 
agents  of  the  County  Council,  and  there- 
fore the  cost  would  still  continue  to  be 

met  on  a County  precept? There  are 

a few  items  which  we  feel  we  could 
take,  which  I thought  we  had  mentioned, 
but  of  course  -tire  whole  conception  is 
based  upon  'two  lines  of  justification. 
One  is  that  we  would  feel  it  would  be 
wrong  for  there  to  be  county  boroughs 
in  Middlesex — you  will  understand  that 
that  is  a view  held  by  the  smaller  bodies 
— and  on  the  other  hand  we  are  not 
silly  enough  to  say  that  we  will  take 
on  this  -responsibility  and  the  other,  when 
quite  clearly  it  is  a function  which  does 
need  a greater  -body  of  people  to  sup- 
port and  needs  to  cover  a -greater  area. 
We  do  not  want  to  be  silly.  Those  two 
fundamentals  rather  lead  us  to  say  we 
feel  there  should  always  be  two  tiers. 
For  ourselves  therefore  we  would  feel 
that  much  can  be  delegated,  but  if  I 
can  refer  to  a few  instances  where  we 
feel  that  we  should  have  the  responsi- 
bility in  -our  own  right,  they  will  be 
things  such  as  Weights  and  Measures, 
with  -one  or  two  exceptions  which 
obviously  would  want  a larger  organisa- 
tion, and  Food  and  Drugs,  and — and  we 
have  said  this  over  and  over  again  with- 
out making  any  impact  anywhere — -we 
cannot  believe  it  is  right  that  registra- 
tion of  births  and  deaths  and  that  sort 
of  thing  should  have  to  await  the 
pleasure  of  a visiting  officer  so  many 
days  a week.  We  would  say  quite 
simply : “ Can  our  Clerk  or  his  appointed 
officers  have  a register  given  to  -them 
and  can  they  do  the  job  ”7  , We 
feel  we  can  do  this  job  simply 
and  easily  to  meet  the  public  need,  and 
we  cannot  understand  why  the  County 
still  cling  to  it.  There  are  a number  of. 
other  minor  things  we  feel  we  could 
take,  a -mass  of  minor  regulations,  but 
I will  not  take  up  time  on  them,  I think 
they  were  in  our  evidence  of  June.  1958. 

7476.  Yes,  I remembeT  those,  they 
are  all  -things  which,  while  they  are 
of  some  local  interest  to  you,  are  none 
of  them  services  which  would  substan- 
tially upset  one  way  or  the  other  finan- 
cial responsibility  of  local  government, 
is  that  right? Quite. 
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7477.  The  point  I was  making  was 
rather  this  -basic  one,,  that  while  you  ask 
for  certain  adjustment  of  functions  and 
some  adjustments  in  the  relationship 
between  yourselves  and  the  County 
Council,  you  do  not  look  forward  to  any 
major  changes  in  the  basic  statutory 
responsibility  for  services  or  in  the  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  those  services,  so 
your  financial  position  would  _ remain 
broadly  unaltered  so  far  as  functions  are 
concerned?  Your  main  interest  I gather 
lies  not  so  much  in  change  of  functions 
as  in  your  proposals  for  a change  ol 

area? Sir,  could  I say  we  are  equally 

interested  in  -both? 


7478.  I put  it  mainly;  because  your 
proposals  for  change  in  area  would 
involve  a very  substantial  change  in 
area;  your  change  in  functions  would 


relate  rather  to  the  fringes  than  to 
anything  basic? Yes,  Sir. 

7479.  1 think  we  have  asked  you  all  the 
questions  we  wished  to  ask.  If  you 
yourself,  Councillor  Newland,  or  any- 
body else  feels  that  there  arc  any  points 
which  we  have  missed,  or  that  there  is 
anything  you  would  like  to  say  in 
supplement  of  what  you  have  already 
said,  or  to  correct  any  misapprehensions 
you  think  we  may  be  suffering  from, 

please  do  so. Could  1 say,  Sir,  thank 

you  very  much  for  giving  us  that  oppor- 
tunity, but  I feel  I have  nothing  really 
sufficiently  significant  to  add. 

Sir  John  Wrigley  : Then  all  1 need  do 
is  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
written  evidence  and  for  your  oral 
evidence,  and  the  way  in  which  you  have 
answered  our  questions. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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on  behalf  of  Friern  Barnet  Urban  District  Council 


Called  and  Examined 


7480.  Chairman:  Good  afternoon, 

ladies  and  gentlemen.  May  I start  by 
thanking  you  for  the  written  material 
you  have  provided,  which  we  have  read 
carefully,  and  also  for  coming  here  to 
supplement  your  written  evidence  with 
some  oral  representations.  I think, 
Councillor  Tangye,  you  are  leading  the 
delegation  today? 1 am,  Sir. 

7481,  X expect  you  know  pretty  well 

what  our  procedure  is  by  now.  We 
generally  invite  whoever  leads  the  dele- 
gation to  make  a further  statement  and 
to  have  that  supplemented  by  any  re- 
marks from  any  other  member  of  the 
delegation  whom  you  think  fit  to  call 
upon  ; and  then  when  we  have  done  that 
we  come  to  the  questions.  Put  we  would 
like  to  adopt  whatever  procedure  is 
agreeable  to  you,  because  the  main  ob- 
ject of  this  afternoon’s  meeting  is  for 
you  to  have  the  opportunity  of  putting 
everything  you  want  before  the  Com- 
mission.  What  you  have  outlined 

would  suit  us  very  well,  Sir. 


7482.  Very  well.  Then  shall  we  pro- 
ceed?  May  I first  introduce  the 

members  of  our  delegation:  on  my  left, 
Councillor  Fergusson  Taylor,  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Council ; on  my  right 
Councillor  Mrs.  Constable,  Chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee ; Councillor 
Martin ; the  Clerk  to  the  Council,  Mr. 
Hubbard;  the  Engineer  and  Surveyor, 
Mr.  Start ; and  on  the  far  right  Mr.  Pitt, 
the  Treasurer ; on  the  left,  Dr.  Clunie 
Harvey,  our  Medical  Officer  of  Health ; 
and  next  to  him  the  Chief  Public  Health 
Inspector,  Mr.  Jackaman. 

7483-  Thank  you. — -l  would  like  first 
of  all  to  read  a statement,  I think  you 
have  copies  before  you.  It  will  only 
take  a few  minutes:— 

I have  the  honour  to  make  this 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  Friern 
Barnet  Council  and  would  first  of  all 
thank  the  Commission  for  inviting  us 
here  today.  We  had  hoped  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  would  visit 
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our  District.  We  still  hope  that  it  may 
be  possible  for  a visit  to  be  made,  even 
though  it  be  only  of  short  duration. 
Sir,  we  do  appreciate,  of  course,  your 
many  commitments,  but  we  still  hope  it 
will  be  possible. 

7484.  So  do  we. -Thank  you. 

With  regard  to  the  Council’s  writ- 
ten evidence,  the  Commission  will 
have  noted  that  for  the  most  part  we 
have  been  content  to  give  a factual 
description  of  how  the  various  services 
are  organised,  with  very  few  criti- 
cisms or  claims  for  greater  powers. 

We  accept  the  Government’s  view, 
as  expressed,  in  the  “ Areas  and 
Status” 'White  Paper  of  July  1956 
(paragraph  46)  that  the  two-tier  struc- 
ture should  be  retained  throughout 
Middlesex.  From  our  point  of  view, 
the  system  has  worked  quite  well,  with 
the  County  Council  in  the  main  carry- 
ing out  those  functions  which  have  to 
be  administered  over  a larger  area 
than  our  own,  while  we  at  present 
exercise  functions  clearly  within  our 
own  capacity.  To  change  the  system 
drastically  would,  in  our  submission, 
cause  untold  disruption  and  confusion 
which  is  not  justified  upon  any  critical 
examination  of  the  present  system. 

Our  relationships  with  the  County 
Council  are  very  satisfactory : _ little 
confusion  or  overlapping  arises  in  the 
exercise  of  functions,  and  we  feel  sure 
the  residents  whom  we  serve  would 
: not  desire  any  radical  change  in  the 
present . organisation. 

, We  think  this  attitude  is  largely  due 
to  the  District’s  sound  financial  post- 
\.  tion.  We  would  particularly  like  to 
"■  draw  the  Commission’s  attention  to 
. paragraphs  117  to  127  of  our  Memor- 
andum, on-  the  subject  of  finance, 
which  we.  submit  demonstrates  clearly 
our  efficiency  as  a local  government 
. unit.'  We  compare  very  favourably, 
not  only  with  other  authorities  in 
Middlesex,  but  with  those  in  the  coun- 
■ -try  as  a whole.  Our  present  general 
rate  of  17s.  2d.  in  the  pound  is  still 
one  of  the  lowest  in  the  county  and 
our  rate  levy,  as  measured  by  rates 
levied  per  head  of  population,  shows  a 
lower  cost  per  head  than  the  average 
for  the  county.  With  regard  to  the 
: table  in  paragraph  122  showing  the 
rates  levied  per  head  of  population, 
..  the  figures  fqr  1959-60  are,  for  Friern 


Barnet,  £13  2s.  9d.,  and  the  average 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
£17  2s.  9d. 

We  submit  that  on  the  grounds  of 
efficiency  and  economy  alone,  the 
financial  condition  of  the  district  fully 
vindicates  our  claim  to  remain  a fully 
independent  local  government  unit, 
but  economic  efficiency  is  not  the  only 
criterion  upon  which  to  judge  the  suc- 
cess of  a local  government  unit.  Para- 
graphs 133  to  137  in  our  Memoran- 
dum refer  to  the  Council’s  recent 
application  to  Her  Majesty’s  Privy 
Council  for  a Charter  of  Incorpora- 
tion. In  submitting  the  Petition,  the 
Council  understood  that  importance 
would  be  attached  by  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil to  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
district  to  be  incorporated  showed 
good'  administration,  proper  equip- 
ment and  contained  within  itself  the 
elements  of  a distinct  civic  life..  As 
you  will  have  read,  this  Council’s 
Petition,  unlike  others  (including  two 
from  other  authorities  in  the  Commis- 
sion’s area),  iwas  not  refused.  Al- 
though Her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council 
do  not  issue  reasons  for  their  deci- 
sions, we  concluded  that  the  case  made 
out  in  the  Petition  and  at  the  subse- 
quent Public  Inquiry  had  been  a con- 
vincing one. 

The  Council  have,  over  the  years, 
fostered  and  nourished  a strong  sense 
of  community  spirit  and  a feeling  of 
“ belonging  ” to  Friern  Barnet.  This 
spirit  shows  itself  in  the  many  volun- 
tary organisations  which  flourish  with- 
in the  area,  and  is  undoubtedly 
assisted  by  the  existence  of  a modern 
Town  Hall,  which  acts  as  a centre  for 
meetings  and  other  functions  of  these 
local  organisations.  At  the  Charter 
Public  Inquiry  already  referred  to,  the 
then  Rector  of  Friern  Barnet  said, 
“ Ever  since  I arrived  in  Friern  Barnet, 
I have  been  impressed  by  the  feeling 
of  civic  pride,  which  is  more  manifest 
here  than  I have  ever  found  in  other 
parts  of  London.  Far  from  being  a 
dormitory,  the  District  has  a very 
real  unity  and  incorporates  very  many 
activities  of  a cultural  character,” 
Similar  views  were  expressed  by  many 
other  witnesses. 

I make  no  apology  for^  stressing 
these  points  of  financial  efficiency  and 
community  of  interest,  because  my 
Council  feel  very  strongly  that  by  any 
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yardstick  Friern  Barnet  is  an  effective 
and  convenient  local  government  unit 
within  the  present  two-tier  structure  in 
Middlesex. 

I have  not  dealt  in  this  opening 
statement  with  any  specific  functions, 
as  the  Commission  will  no  doubt  wish 
to  ask  questions  on  these. 

That  is  my  statement,  Sir. 

7485.  Thank  you  very  much.  Do  any 
of  your  colleagues  wish  to  add  anything 

at  this  stage? X do  not  think  so,  Sir, 

at  this  stage. 

7486.  Looking  on  the  map,  Councillor 
Tangye,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
open  spaces  rather  in  the  middle  of  your 
district,  which  are  mainly  golf  courses 
— and  Friary  Park — would  you  say  that 
practically  the  whole  of  your  area  is 

built  up? Yes,  mainly,  Sir.  There 

is  no  undeveloped  land,  if  I may  put  it 
that  way,  left. 

7487.  And  I suppose  these  spaces 

marked  as  open  spaces  are  scheduled  as 
such  in  the  Middlesex  County  Develop- 
ment Plan? They  are,  Sir. 

7488.  And  you  do  not  want  to  depart 

from  that  in  any  way? No,  Sir;  we 

have  no  wish  to  do  that. 

7489.  Has  your  boundary  any  natural 
feature,  or  is  it  quite  artificial?-; — ;-Well, 
in  parts  it  has : in  other  parts  it  is  arti- 
ficial. The  boundary  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  your  map  runs  down  the  Great 
North  Road,  or  what  was  known  as  the 
Great  North  Road — the  High  Road  of 
Whetstone  in  the  District.  And  then, 
as  you  see,  it  is  a broken  line  running 
south. 

7490.  Along  the  edge  of  the  golf 

course  apparently. Yes,  along  there. 

7491.  What  happens  when  it  gets  out 
of  the  golf  course?  According  to  this 
map  it  seems  to  run  almost  arbitrarily 

in  between  the  houses. It  does,  yes. 

There  is  no  defined  line.  I think  it  is 
fair  to  say  there  is  no  defined  line  really 
beyond  that  running  south  or  on  the 
south  side. 

7492.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Were  the 
houses  there  when  the  boundary  was 
made,  or  have  they  grown  up  to  the 

boundary  on  each  side? X should  say 

a little  of  both.  Some  of  the  houses  are 
very  old  and  some  are  comparatively 
modern.  The  eastern  side  is  to  some 
extent  divided  by  the  main  northern  rail- 
way line.  I think,  beyond  that,  there  is 
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Oakleigh  Road — that  is  south  of  the  rail- 
way, where  the  line  crosses  the  railway. 
That  is  just  below  the  R in  the  word 
East  Barnet. 

7493.  Mr.  Cadbury : That  is  also  the 

boundary  of  Middlesex,  is  it  not? 

Well,  running  down  below  the  words 
East  Barnet,  you  can  see  a V with  two 
black  lines,  just  above  the  word  South- 
gate.  That  is  the  boundary.  It  runs 
north  there. 

7494.  Chairman : Does  that  mean 

that  the  eastern  boundary  of  your  area 
is  co-terminous  with  the  county  boun- 
dary?  Yes ; from  the  most  northerly 

point  on  the  map  to  that  V which  I have 
just  mentioned,  over  the  word  “South- 
gate  ”. 

7495.  Yes,  I have  got  it.  And  below 

that  what  happens? Below  that  the 

boundary  is  defined  almost  entirely  by 
Oakleigh  Road,  which  is  a main  road. 

7496.  That  is  still  the  county  boun- 
dary?  No,  Southgate  is  in  Middle- 

sex ; that  is  a boundary  within  Middle- 
sex. The  most  southern  part  of  the 
Hertfordshire  boundary  is  the  V on  the 
map  I referred  to. 

7497.  And  the  county  boundary  runs 

away  to  the  road?  Yes,  I see. That 

is  right ; and  further  to  the  south  where 
you  get  the  east-west  boundary,  that  is 
the  boundary  of  the  North  Circular 
Road.  And  again  running  south,  it  is 
distinctive  because  it  falls  along  the  line 
of  our  own  sewage  disposal  works, 
which  are  just  outside  our  boundary, 
and  a golf  course  in  Wood  Green. 

7498.  While  we  are  mentioning  the 

sewage  works,  are  those  still  in  opera- 
tion?  They  are  at  the  moment,  yes. 

7499.  Are  you  linked  up  with  the  East 

Middlesex  sewage  system? Yes,  we 

are  waiting  for  that  to  be  finalised. 

7500.  I see,  thank  you.  Now  as  far 
as  I can  judge  from  the  map,  most  of 
your  area,  apart  from  open  spaces,  is 
residential:  there  does  not  seem  to  be 

much  industry  or  commerce.;; Quite 

a small  amount  of  industry,  Sir. 

7501.  Can  you  say  where  and  what  it 

is? -it  is  almost  entirely  in  the  south 

—that  is  the  most  southern  piece,  a little 
to  the  right  of  the  centre,  the  piece  wfiich 
sticks  out  on  the  south  end. 
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7502.  Is  that  mainly  small? Quite 

small  in  comparison,  yes.  One  is  an 
instrument  works  and  there  are  one  or 
two  small  ancillary  industries. 

7503.  And  then  you  have  some  nur- 
series up  in  the  top  there,  have  you  npt? 

They  have  disappeared.  This  is  an 

old  edition  of  the  ordnance  survey.  That 
land  was  purchased  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment  in  1939  and  used  as  a gun  site 
during  the  war.  It  is  now  under  con- 
templation for  development  by  the  War 
Department. 

7504.  In  what  capacity?— — The  latest 
information  we  have  is  that  it  is  par- 
tially residential,  for  Army  personnel. 

7505.  Then  most  of  your  people  evi- 

dently have  to  go  to  work  outside  the 
district? In  the  main,  yes. 

7506.  Where  do  they  mainly  go? 1 

would  say  a substantial  proportion  go 
to  Central  London,  the  City  and  West 
End.  There  are  other  avenues:  we  havg, 
of  course,  a large  industry  just  outside 
our  boundary  in  East  Barnet,  the  Stan- 
dard Telephone  and  Cables,  who  absorb 
quite  a number  of  administrative  and 
technical  staff.  I would  hesitate  to  say 
what  sort  of  percentage  it  would  be, 
but  there  are  many  other  occupations 
that  take  people,  not  all  into  Central 
London,  but  I would  say  the  greatest 
percentage  is  to  Central  London. 

Chairman : Are  there  any  other  ques- 
tions? 

7507.  Professor  Mackenzie : This  is 

almost  a point  of  curiosity.  Arising 
out  of  what  the  Chairman  has  said,  was 
this  the  ancient  parish  boundary?  Have 
you  any  idea  how  this  particular  pat- 
tern on  the  map  arose? To  the  best 

of  my  knowledge,  I would  say  yes,  Sir. 

7508.  Chairman-.  When  did  you  be- 
come an  urban  district?- 1894 — in  the 

1890’s,  anyway. 

7509.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Were  you  an 

urban  sanitary  district  before  you  were 
an  urban  district,  or  not? Yes. 

7510.  Professor  Mackenzie'.  Because 

it  is  a curious  pattern,  the  way  in  which 
the  boundaries  of  Finchley  and  the 
boundaries  of  Friern  Barnet  run  to- 
gether into  this  tip. Yes,  because  you 

have  the  Barnet  or  Hertfordshire  boun- 
dary only  a few  yards  over  the  Great 
North  Road : that  is  to  the  westwards. 


7511.  I cannot  imagine  what  explana- 
tion there  would  be,  except  some  piece 

of  ancient  history. 1 have  never 

understood  it,  and  as  it  is  the  original 
Great  North  Road  it  is  very  difficult  to 
understand. 

Chairman : Can  we  now  proceed  to 
the  specific  functions,  following  the 
general  questions?  Can  we  take  plan- 
ning and,  with  it,  traffic?  Mr.  Cadbury. 

7512.  Mr.  Cadbury : I understand 

from  your  evidence,  which  I have  read 
carefully,  that  the  present  arrangements 
for  planning  as  between  Middlesex 
County  Council  and  your  District  Cogn- 
eil  are,  from  your  point  of  view,  work- 
ing satisfactorily? Reasonably  satis- 

factorily, yes,  Sir. 

7513.  Could  you  qualify  “reason- 
ably ”? We  do  refer  in  paragraph 

92  on  page  18  to  complete  delegation 
to  the  district  councils  to  deal  with  till 
eases,  with  the  exceptions  that  are  pot 
in  accordance  with  the  Development 
Plan.  We  feel  that  the  present  machin- 
ery of  the  area  planning  commitLees  is 
probably  not  the  best  way  of  dealing 
with  it.  I do  not  want  to  be  too  critical, 
and  I am  sure  the  members  and  officers 
who  do  the  work  do  it  thoroughly,  but 
we  feel  it  is  a rather  cumbersome 
arrangement  ‘administratively,  and  we 
hope  some  anomalies  might  be  cleared 
up. 

7514.  Perhaps  you  or  your  Surveyor 
could  just  refresh  our  minds  on  what 
happens  to  a planning  appplieafion 
which  would  he  approved  at  local  level 
finally — a fairly  simple  one.  Does  it  go 
first  to  the  County  in  Middlesex,  or  do 
you  decide  whether  it  should  go  to  the 

County,  or  not? Perhaps  I could  just 

go  through  the  procedure  very  quickly. 

I think  it  would  illustrate  the  point  yuu 
have  asked.  Applications  for  the  Plan- 
ning Committee  are  sent  first  by  the 
developers  to  the  Council,  and  then  a 
copy  of  each  application,  with  certain 
exceptions,  is  sent  by  the  Council  to 
the  County  Council ; and  within  seven 
days  the  County  Council  must  notify 
the  District  Council  of  any  excepted 
applications ; and  any  applications  not 
excepted  are  dealt  with  by  the  local  dis- 
trict council. 

7515.  They  are  then  referred  back  for 

local  consideration,  but  you  do  not  con- 
sider them  locally  until  they  have  been 
up  to  Middlesex? Yes. 
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7516.  Chairman : Is  it  the  County 

Hall  to  which  they  are  sent? Mr. 

Start : It  is  the  area  planning  officer  at 
Middlesex  Guildhall. 

7517.  Mr.  Cadbury : But  it  is  a dis- 
trict office  within  their  organisation? 
Yes,  Sir  ; it  is  the  North  Area  Plan- 
ning Committee. 

7518.  And  what  you  would  like  is 

local  decision  for  retaining  the  simpler 
ones  which  are  in  conformity  with  the 
Development  Plan,  only  diverting  those 
which  are  not  in  conformity? Coun- 

cillor Tangyc:  Yes,  we  feel  that  would 
shorten  it,  because  in  the  main  that  is 
what  happens  now,  but  there  is  all  this 
administrative  work  which  is  done ; and 
the  area  planning  committees  themselves, 
from  a member  point  of  view,  are  com- 
posed of  people  from  many  areas,  who 
could  not  possibly  know  all  the  details 
and  ramifications  behind  what  are  often 
local  problems. 

7519.  You  are  clear  that  those  appli- 
cations for  planning  which  do  not  con- 
form with  the  Development  Plan  and 
which  you  would  approve — because  T 
take  it  you  would  turn  them  down 
if  you  did  not  approve — should  go  to 
the  upper-tier  authority?— — We  feel 
that  is  a reasonable  suggestion. 

7520.  Could  you  say  anything  about 
the  preparation,  or  rather  the  revision, 
of  the  Development  Plan?  Do  you  feel, 
as  a Council,  that  you  are  adequately 
consulted  on  those  factors  in  the  revision 

which  affect  your  District  Council? 1 

would  say,  so,  yes,  Sir. 

7521.  Are  you  called  to.  County  Hqll 

for  consultation  if  there  is  to  be  revi- 
sion?  Perhaps  I could  just  ask  the 

Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  answer  that. 
— Mr.  Start:  There  are  no  revisions  that 
we  know  of  at  the  moment.  We  have 
not  been  called  to  County  Hall  to  supply 
any  information  or  to  discuss  any 
matters  at  present. — Councillor  Tangye : 
My  answer  was  a little  premature.  We 
have  not  had  any  experience,  but  we_  do 
not  know  at  this  stage  of  any  problem. 

7522.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Perhaps  the 
Surveyor  can  answer  this : I want  to  be 
quite  sure  about  this  procedure  when  ap 
application  is  made  to  the  Council  and 
it  is  in  fact  one  that  conforms  to  the 
Plan — you  say  you  have  sent  a copy  to 
the  County  Council  and  within  seven 
days  the  County  Council  tell  you  if  the 
32402 


application  is  excepted.  But  does  the 
Surveyor  wait  seven  days?  Supposing 
there  is  a meeting  of  your  own  com- 
mittee within  seven  days,  does  he  try, 
on  behalf  of  the  County,  to  get  on  with 
the  work  and  take  it  to  the  Committee, 
but  merely  wait  for  the  expiry  of  the 
■seven  days  before  the  decision  is  sent? 

Mr.  Start : On  that,  it  is  laid  down 

in  the  delegation  agreement  that  we 
should  be  advised  within  seven  days,  but 
I am  afraid  there  are  occasions  when  it 
extends  to  two  or  three  weeks ; but  if 
we  are  not  notified  about  whether  or  not 
an  application  has  been  excepted,  we  sub- 
mit it  to  our  Committee,  who  consider  it 
and  makes  a recommendation  to  cover 
either  delegation  or  exception. 

7523.  So  you  do  not  just  sit  waiting 

for  seven  days? No,  Sir.  As  a matter 

•of  fact,  the  meeting  of  my  Planning 
Committee  on  Tuesday  last  dealt  with 
five  cases  where  we  were  not  advised 
whether  they  were  delegated  or  excepted. 
We  still  have  not  heard. 

7524.  Chairman : That  would  mean 
that  if  the  Council’s  recommendations 
to  us  now  were  adopted,  that  it  would 
really  be  for  the  Friern  Barnet  Council 
to  decide  whether  an  application  was  or 
was  not  in  conformity  with  the  plan? 
It  would,  yes. 

7525.  You  would  only  send  to  the 
County  those  which,  in  your  judgment, 
were  not  in  accordance  with  the  Plan. 
Suppose  you  had  any  cases  where  ypu 
might  think  there  was  some  difficulty  m 
deciding  whether  it  was  or  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  Plan?  It  is  not  a 
very  simple  question  of  definition,  is  it? 

1 would  like  to  deal  with  a typical 

case,  which  came  up  at  the  meeting  on 
Tuesday  last.  We  had  four  applications 
in  for  a certain  area — all  in  the  same 
road. 

7526.  What  sort  of  applications? 

Planning  applications,  residential,  in  an 
area  scheduled  for  residential  develop- 
ment. There  was  an  application  for 
four  maisonettes,  one  for  32  maisop- 
ettes,  one  for  11  houses  and  one  for 
5 houses. 

7527.  All  from  separate  people? — — 
From  separate  people,  but  covering  in 
two  cases  the  identical  area  of  land. 
Two  were  delegated  to  us  and  have  been 
dealt  with  by  us.  Two  were  excepted. 
So  although  it  is  a similar  type  of  de- 
velopment and  on  the  same  land,  and 
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with  no  great  difference  in  density — 27 
to  30  rooms  per  acre — there  was  a dif- 
ference in  dealing  with  it. 

7528.  Can  you  hazard  a guess  as  to 

why  the  two  cases  were  dealt  with  dif- 
ferently?  The  only  thing  I can  think 

of  is  that  the  County  decided  they  should 
deal  with  any  maisonettes  and  we  were 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  houses. 

7529.  You  do  not  think  they  have  just 

got  a different  interest? 1 do  not 

think  so. 

7530.  Sir  John  Wrigley : But  you 

would  have  assumed  those  were  in  con- 
formity with  the  Plan? Yes,  Sir  ; the 

proposed  density  is  well  below  the  figure 
for  the  area.  The  existing  development 
of  the  road  is  at  or  above  that  density. 
There  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why 
it  was  not  a clear-cut  case  for  the  local 
committee. 

7531.  So  if  you  had  had  the  authority 

you  want,  you  would  have  advised  the 
County  Council  that  those  were  in 
accordance  with  the  Plan? Yes. 

7532.  Chairman : Have  you  taken  it 

up  at  all  with  the  Council  to  find  what 
the  reason  was  for  reserving  or  except- 
ing those  particular  applications? 

Well,  Sir,  because  of  discussions  at  the 
committee  meeting,  I have  asked  the 
area  planning  officer  to  come  down  and 
see  the  Chairman  of  the  Planning  Com- 
mittee and  myself.  We  are  discussing 
the  matter  next  week. 

7533.  Is  that  an  isolated  case,  or  have 
there  been  other  instances  where  the 
Council  have  reserved  things  which,  in 
your  view,  were  in  accordance  with  the 

Development  Plan? Last  month 

there  was  a similar  case  concerning  resi- 
dential development  in  a residential  area, 
a proposal  to  erect  three  storied  flats  be- 
tween existing  two  storey  houses  was 
excepted  by  the  County.  They  refused 
it  mainly  for  density  reasons,  compared 
with  the  adjoining  existing  density  and 
the  effect  on  the  amenities  of  the  adjoin- 
ing property.  It  appeared  to  be  a ques- 
tion of  local  amenity.  At  the  same  time 
the  County  dealt  with  an  application 
from  the  Cambridge  Instrument  Com- 
pany to  erect  a sports  pavilion  and  can- 
teen on  their  land.  The  land  is  not 
scheduled  as  industrial,  but  it  appeared 
that  a canteen  and  sports  pavilion  did 
not  cut  across  the  industrial  policy  of  the 
development  Plan. 

7534.  Mr.  Cadbury : Could  I ask  for 
a closer  definition  of  “ excepted  ”?  Does 


that  mean  refused? No,  where  it  is 

delegated  the  district  council  deal  with  it 
but  where  it  is  excepted  the  County  deal 
with  it. 

7535.  But  if  the  County  meets  and 
your  sports  pavilion  and  canteen  come 
up  before  them,  the  chances  are  that 
they  in  turn  will  accept  and  approve  the 
development,  but  the  Planning  Officer 
feels  lit  must  wait  for  his  Committee? 

Yes,  Sir.  He  feels  it  must  be  dealt 

with  by  an  area  planning  committee  and 
not  left  entirely  with  the  local  members. 

7536.  Chairman : Let  me  see  if  I have 
this  right.  As  I understand  it,  all  appli- 
cations go  to  the  Council  and  all  appli- 
cations are  copied — or  I expect  the  un- 
fortunate developer  has  to  provide  the 
extra  copies.  That  goes  to  the  County 
and  the  County  Planning  Officer  or  the 
Area  Planning  Officer  at  County  Hall 
makes  up  his  miind  which  of  two 
categories  this  falls  into.  If  he  marks  it 
“delegated”  it  goes  straight  back  to 
Friern  Barnet  and  they  deal  with  it  them- 
selves, presumably  in  the  name  of  the 
County.  If  'he  marks  it  “ excepted  " that 
means  that  he  is  going  to  deal  with  it 
or  the  County  is  going  to  deal  with  it,  and 
it  will  be  at  the  discretion,  within  the 
County  machinery,  of  the  Area  Planning 
Officer  whether  he  deals  with  it  himself 
or  whether  he  has  to  have  a meeting  at 

County  Hall? it  think,  Sir,  all 

excepted  cases  go  to  the  Planning  Com- 
mittee. I do  not  think  there  are  any 
cases  where  the  Officer  takes  the  decision 
himself. 

7537.  Mr.  Cadbury'.  The  County 
Planning  Committee  makes  a decision,  ts 
that  then  transmitted  back  to  the  District 

Council  for  information? No,  Sir. 

There  is  one  stage  I may  have  missed 
The  cases  are  dealt  with  by  the  Area 
Planning  Committee,  and  the  Area 
Planning  Committee  decisions  are  then 
put  before  the  County  Planning  Com- 
mittee for  confirmation.  If  the  Council 
wish  to  object  to  a decision  of  the  Area 
Planning  Committee  they  can  appeal  to 
the  County  Planning  Committee.  There 
is  a right  of  appeal  if  there  is  a difference 
of  opinion. 

7538.  And  what  happens  finally? 

After  that  the  County  Planning  Com- 
mittee decide,  and  the  decisions  are  then 
notified  to  this  Council  and  the 
approvals  or  refusals  are  sent  out  by 
me,  acting  as  the  Surveyor  of  the 
Council. 
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7539.  Sir  John  Wrigley : May  we  go 

back  to  these  cases  you  mentioned 
before.  As  regards  the  two  cases  that 
were  excepted,  does  that  mean  that  the 
Planning  Officer  says,  “ Wait  till  I have 
■put  this  to  the  Planning  Committee”, 
or  do  you  know  that  the  Planning  Com- 
mittee are  going  to  refuse  it? It 

means  that  flue  decision  will  be  made 
by  the  Planning  Committee.  There  is 
not  necessarily  an  objection  by  the  Area 
Planning  Officer.  I think  the  majority 
of  iour  excepted  cases  are  approved 
rather  than  refused. 

7540.  It  may  just  mean  that  you  have 
to  wait  till  the  next  meeting  of  the  Area 

Planning  Committee? In  some  cases 

it  does,  because  at  the  general  meeting 
of  the  Council  recently  there  was  an 
application  for  residential  development 
for  a residential  neighbourhood.  That 
was  an  excepted  case ; it  was  not  on  the 
June  report  of  the  Area  Planning  Com- 
mittee, and  I /presume  it  will  be  on  the 
July  report. 

7541 . Chairman : I think  it  means  this, 
does  it  not,  that  if  it  is  a delegated 
case  it  is  dealt  with  at  Friern  Barnet 
Town  Hall,  and  if  it  is  excepted  the 
decision  iis  taken  at  County  Hall.  That 

is  correct,  is  liit  not? -That  is  correct, 

yes. 

7542.  You  know,  it  sounds  very 
simple,  Councillor  Tangye,  to  say  that 
cases  which  -fall  within  a certain 
category,  a different  category  from 
others,  should  have  to  be  dealt  with 
centrally  instead  of  locally.  Do  you 
think  it  is  always  quite  easy  to  say,  on 
the  face  of  it,  merely  by  comparing 
the  application  and  the  Plan  that  the 
application  does  or  does  mot  conform 

to  the  Plan? Councillor  Tangye : No, 

I appreciate  there  is  that  difficulty,  Sir. 
That  iis  merely  a suggestion,  but  per- 
haps T should  add  that  what  we  feel  is 
that  there  should  be  a clearer  definition 
of  ithe  delegation  powers,  because  as 
you  have  heard  there  are  these  anomalies 
where  we  have  applications  for  the  same 
piece  of  land,  half  of  which  are  excepted 
and  half  of  which  are  not.  We  feel 
there  should  'be  some  machinery  to  clear 
those. 

7543.  I notice  from  what  the  Surveyor 
was  saying  that  there  seems  to  be  in 
the  mdnd  of  Middlesex  County  Council 
some  principle  for  dealing  with  the 


cases,  because  where  they  were  one- 
storey  or  two-storey  buildings  that  was 
left  to  Friern  Barnet,  but  where  they 
were  flats  or  maisonettes  that  was 
excepted.  May  it  be  that  the  County 
Council  have  a feeling  that  if  they  are 
going  to  leave  a decision  as  to  whether 
you  are  going  to  have  higher  buildings 
in  one  particular  area  to  each  Council, 
they  might  lose  control  of  the  general 
development?  It  would  be  rather  on 
the  footing  that  once  you  have 
departed  from  the  norm  in  the  district 
you  have  created  a precedent  which  it 
may  ibe  difficult  to  avoid  following  in 
other  cases,  or  something  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Start : No,  Sir;  they  are  all 

2-storey  dwellings  and  they  are  all 
about  the  same  density  and  on  the  same 
land. 

7544.  Are  there  separate  entrances? 

They  are  only  in  outline  plan  at 

present,  so  we  could  not  say  whether 
they  have  separate  entrances  or  not. 

7545.  Have  you  had  any  instances 
where  you  have  had  to  pass  on  to  the 
applicant  or  would-be  developer  a 
decision  of  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  with  which  you  • yourselves 

disagreed? 1 cannot  say.  I may 

personally  have  disagreed,  but  the 
Council  themselves  have  not  officially 
disagreed  'because  I do  not  think  there 
is  any  occasion  when  we  have  appealed 
to  the  County  Planning  Committee. 

• — Councillor  Tangye:  I would  have 

thought  generally  there  was  not  any 
great  variation. 

7546.  So  that  broadly  speaking— this 
could  fee  used  for  or  against,  of  course 
—what  you  are  really  saying  is  that  the 
decisions  would  have  been  pretty  much 
the  same  whether  they  had  'been  given  by 

you  or  given  'by  the  County? That 

is  our  point,  Sir. 

Chairman : Thank  you.  Mr.  Cadbury, 
have  you  anything  to  ask  on  traffic? 

7547.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Only  one  ques- 
tion on  highways.  I understand  you  are 
a claiming  authority,  and  that  means  that, 
except  for  the  trunk  road,  you . are  the 
highway  authority  for  the  district?-—^ 
That  is  right,  Sir. 

7548.  I shall  ask  you  a question  on 
finance  later,  but  do  you  feel,  as  a high- 
way authority,  that  you  are  reasonably 
economic?  We  might  as  well  face  it- 
Friern  Barnet  is  one  of  the  smaller  units 
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of  local  government.  In  your  view,  are 
you  a large  enough  authority  to  he  an 

economic  highway  authority? 'We 

feel  so,  and  we  feel  the  finances,  as 
already  stated,  prove  that,  Sir. 

7549.  And  you  have  no  change  in 
mind?  You  do  not  want  to  take  over 
the  trunk  road  or  anything  of  that  sort? 

1 do  not  think  so,  but  we  feel  that 

what  we  are  doing — which  is  practically 
everything — is  economical  generally.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  else  could  do  it  as 
economically. 

17550.  Chairman:  How  are  you 

affected  (by  the  trunk  road?  Does  it 

touch  your  area  at  all? It  runs 

through  a small  section  of  it.  Near  the 
bottom  of  your  plan  it  is  referred  to : 
it  is  part  of  the  North  Circular,  roughly 
i mile. 

7551.  I see:  from  the  roundabout 

there,  and  running  east. From  the 

roundabout  to  the  railway  bridge. 

7552.  Yes,  I see.  Do  you  have  any 

parking  problems  or  problems  in  con- 
gestion on  the  roads? 1 would  not 

say  we  have  any  parking  problems.  With 
the  constant  increase  in  cars,  of  course, 
we  may  have  to  consider  parking 
arrangements.  We  have  tentatively  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of  providing  park- 
ing accommodation  at  or  near  the  High 
Road,  Whetstone,  but  at  this  stage  I do 
not  think  we  have  any  parking  problems 
apart  from  that. 

7553.  On  the  trunk  road,  I suppose 
that  roundabout  is  fairly  new,  is  it  not? 

Councillor  Tangye:  It  has  been 

there  for  twenty  years  and  probably 
much  longer. ' 

7554.  Do  you  have  , any  traffic  lights 

on  that  road? Not  within  our 

district,  no. 

7555.  Have  you  had  any  questions 
of  widening  or  changing  the  form  of 
curves  or  pavements,  or-  anything  of  that 

kind  along  the  road? We  are  hoping, 

Sir,  for  a dual  carriage-way  along  there, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  few  stretches 
left  now  with  the  single  carriage-way. 

7556. - But  so  far  as  the  control  of 
traffic  goes  on  that  road,  it.  does  not 
affect  you  very  much,  does  it?  It  is 

really  county  just  there,  is  it  not? 

Just  there,  yes,  Sir. 

Chairman:  Thank  you.  Shall  we  go 
on  to  education  now?  Professor 
Mackenzie. 


7557.  Professor  Mackenzie:  I have 
just  one  or  two  questions  on  this,  partly 
arising  out  of  your  written  evidence.  We 
have  had  given  to  us  a rather  useful 
set  of  figures  provided  by  Middlesex 
about  the  distribution  of  secondary 
school  pupils  from  various  areas.  I just 
wanted  to  raise  this  in  relation  to  the 
one  secondary  modern  school  and  the 
four  private  schools  in  your  area.  The 
picture  that  one  gets  from  this  .is  that  as 
regards  secondary  school  pupils  from 
Friern  Barnet  the  figures  for  one  year's 
entry  are  24  to  Hornsey  and  55  to 
Finchley.  Really,  I think  that  is  the 
main  body  of  them.  There  are  a few 
others  scattered  around.  Is  this  reason- 
ably satisfactory? Well,  it  so  happens 

that  the  pupils  who  go  to  Finchley  in 
the  main  would  go  to  Woodhouse 
Grammar  School,  which  is  literally  on 
our  borders.  In  fact  you  can  step  from 
Friern  Barnet  into  Woodhouse  School. 

It  is  right  on  the  very  edge,  and  it  creates 
no  problem. 

7558.  Yes,  that  really  answers  my 
question,  which  was  related  to  this 
general  pattern  of  secondary  school 
provision  in  the  area.  The  other  point 
was  on  “ Remote  Control  ”■ — the  general 
problem  of  the  operation  of  education 
through  delegation.  Of  course,  Friern 
Barnet  is  a rather  special  case  of  a 
district  sub-committee,  but  one  is  con- 
tinually meeting  this  problem  of  how 
discretion  can  be  given  within  an  overall 
county  budget,  and  I.  wondered  if  you 
would  like  to  amplify  at  all  what  you 
have  said  on  that.  For  instance,  you 
mention  special  items  of  furniture, 
apparatus  and  equipment  must  be  sepa- 
rately and  specially  approved ; special 
allowances  must  be  subject  to  special 
recommendations.  Before  that  you  re- 
ferred to  minor  capital  expenditure.  I 
wonder  (if  you  cou’d  be  rather  more 
precise  about  budgetary  procedure. 
What  exactly  is  it  that  goes  wrong  at  the 
moment?  Is  the  budget  drawn  in  too 
narrow  terms,  or  is  it  too  far  advanced 

in  time,  or  what  is  it? 1 think  the  real 

problem  is  that  if  there  could  be  free- 
dom to  the  extent  of  a global  sum  that 
was  given,  other  than  a sum  in  which 
certain  categories  were  defined,  if  it  did 
not  have  to  be  specifically  spent  on  those 
articles  within  a certain  period,  that 
flexibility  would  make  it  far  more  easy 
to  deal  with  the  school  programme. 

7559.  Can  you  give  us  some 

examples? 'I  would  imagine  the  sort 
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of  thing,  from  our  own  experience 
which  is  rather  limited,  is  that  with  an 
amount  allocated  for  a certain  period 
or  a certain  piece  of  furniture — if  it 
was  found  during  the  year  that  one  of 
those  was  rather  more  urgent  than  the 
other  it  could  be  switched  ; and  there 
may  be  other  comparable  things  which  I 
understand  the  Education  Committee 
find  difficult.  If  it  could  be  done  then 
that  is  the  sort  of  basis  I think  which 
would  make  for  far  better  management 
without  any  greater  expense  and  with 
far  greater  efficiency. 

7560.  The  budgetary  procedure  at  the 
moment  presumably  is  that  you  have 
put  in  estimates — the  District  Sub-Com- 
mittee submits  estimates  something  like 
six  months  in  advance  at  the  beginning 
of  the  financial  year.  How  detailed  are 
these  estimates?  Do  they  go  down  to 
items  of  the  level  of  £30  for  an  addi- 
tional microscope  in  school,  or  the  re- 
decoration? That  is  the  sort  of  practical 
point. — — Councillor  Mrs.  Constable : 
Yes,  indeed,  they  do.  They  go  down  to 
such  small  items  as  shelves  under 
windows  or  over  radiators.  Ttems  of  £10 
might  be  enumerated,  and  the  estimates 
go  up  to  County.  It  might  be  two,  three 
or  four  .months  before  they  come  back, 
and  certain  items  may  be  deleted.  It  may 
be  an  item  of  fairly  heavy  expenditure, 
whereas  the  smaller  amounts  are  included 
and  granted,  and  we  feel  that  with  greater 
flexibility  we  could  use  the  money  to 
greater  advantage. 

7561.  This  amounts  to  saying  you 
would  like  an  item,  shall  we  say, 
“ Minor  improvements,  £250  ",  and  leave 

the  rest  to  you? If  we  might  be 

allowed  to  spend  within  that  limit  to 
the  best  advantage  of  the  schools  and 
the  pupils  concerned. 

7562.  Following  up  the  shelves  under 
the  windows,  supposing  that  nine  months 
later,  when  the  financial  year  is  well 
under  way,  the  shelves  under  another 
set  of  windows  collapse  or  something, 
and  £10  expenditure  becomes  really 
essential,  what  happens  then — do  you 
have  to  go  up  to  make  a special  case 

for  it? We  do.  We  have  to  re-submit 

that  estimate  and  hope  to  get  it  .approved 
again.  That  is  all  delay,  of  course^  I 
can  give  you  one  specific  case  which 
might  help : we  have  a school  which  we 
know  will  be  closed  sometime  in  the 
future — 1,  2,  or  5 years.  It  is  a church 
school,  and  two  years  ago  we  applied 


for  a servery  for  the  school  lunches.  It 
was  a very  necessary  improvement,  for 
health  reasons  if  for  no  other.  We  have 
waited  for  two  years,  and  are  just  on 
the  stage  when  we  are  thinking  of  closing 
the  school,  and  now  we  have  permission 
to  have  the  new  servery.  The  point 
now  arises,  do  we  now  spend  the  money 
and  hope  it  will  not  be  wasted — go  ahead 
and  put  it  in  at  the  risk  of  losing  money? 
It  is  a point  of  very  heavy  debate 
amongst  us  as  to  what  we  should  do 
with  it. 

7563.  Yes.  If  one  looks  through  the 
other  things  you  have  mentioned,  one 
can  see  much  greater  regard  to  minor 
capital  expenditure.  Presumably  in 
relatively  large  capital  expenditure,  even 
though  minor,  this  must  be  within  the 

County’s  building  programme? Yes, 

that  is  so. — Councillor  Tang  ye:  Except 
that  if  it  were  so  minor  it  .would  come 
in  a global  sum.  We  have  in  mind  a 
global  sum,  so  the  commitment  would 
be  known. 


7564.  But  this  is  thinking  at  the  level 
which  Mrs.  Constable  quoted  of  items 

of  £200  rather  than  items  of  £1,000. 

It  is  a question  of  degree,  I think. 


7565.  Then  you  referred  to  the 
appointment  of  heads  of  primary  and 
secondary  schools  by  joint  committee 
procedure.  Does  that  cause  any  difficulty 
in  practice? Councillor  Mrs.  Con- 

stable : I wowl'd  not  necessarily  say  diffi- 
culty, 'but  we  feel  it  is  some- 
thing we  could  well  do  within 
the  scope  of  our  sub-committee. 
Knowing  the  schools  so  intimately, 
naturally  we  have  a say  at  County  Hall 
level,  but  we  feel  it  is  something  we 
could  very  well  deal  with  on  our  own 
sub-committee. — Councillor  Tangye'.  We 
feel  it  is  a cumbersome  way  of  achieving 
the  same  result. 


7566.  I have  no  idea,  of  course,  what 
the  County’s  argument  is,  but  I imagine 
they  are  inclined  to  treat  their  teaching 
services  as  a single  service  and  wish  to 
ensure  that  there  is  equality  of  standard 

as  to  the  heads? Councillor  Mrs. 

Constable:  I think  that  might  well  .be 
true. 


7567.  Are  you,  as  regards  appointment 
at  junior  level,  advised  by  a County 
Officer?  Would  there  be  a County  In- 
spector there,  for  instance,  to  advise  you 
on  appointing  junior  staff?- — -Not  m 
junior  appointments.  That  is  done  toy 
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the  Clerk  to  the  Education  Sub-Commit- 
tee and  members  of  the  Appointments 
Sub-Committee. 

7568.  In  consultation  with  the  head 

of  the  school? In  consultation  with 

the  head  of  the  school,  who  is  always 
present  at  the  interviews. — Councillor 
Tang  ye:  I think  I am  right  in  saying 
even  in  the  case  of  junior  staff  it  is  a 
recommendation  to  the  County  Com- 
mittee which  has  to  come  back  for 
approval,  is  it  not?  In  fact  it  is  an 
appointment  locally,  but  the  machinery 
is  such  that  it  is  only  recommendation 
really,  and  it  is  confirmation  afterwards. 
— Councillor  Mrs.  Constable : It  has  the 
County  seal  on  it  afterwards,  you  see. 

7569.  Presumably  the  teacher  starts 
teaching  long  before  he  or  she  has  been 

appointed  by  the  County? Normally, 

of  course,  it  is  a question  of  three 
months’  notice,  and  during  that  time 
notice  can  be  given,  but  it  is  a sheer 
formality,  and  I have  never  known  it 
happen  ; so  it  seems  an  unnecessary  step. 

7570.  Then  I think  the  last  point  there 
was  the  question  of  special  allowances 
— they  “ must  be  the  subject  of  special 
recommendations  ”.  I was  not  absolutely 
clear  what  that  meant.  The  payment  to 
assistant  teachers  of  special  allowances 
must  be  the  subject  of  special  recommen- 
dation— is  it  recommendation  by  the 

District  Sub-Committee? Yes,  the 

Countv  Education  Office — special  allow- 
ances for  additional  work  undertaken  or 
special  responsibility  undertaken.  That 
is  a recommendation  which  we  make 
after  consideration  on  the  Sub-Commit- 
tee, and  that  has  to  be  debated  by  County 
before  it  is  approved  by  them. 

7571.  Presumably  you  only  make  your 
recommendation  within  some  form  _ of 
county  recommendation? — — Yes,  with- 
in a given  schedule. 

7572.  Is  the  approval  in  fact  a serious 
difficulty,  or  is  it  more  or  less  a 

formality? In  some  cases  approval 

has  been  refused  on  more  than  one 
occasion. 

7573.  On  the  ground  that  you  had 
contravened  the  regulations,  or  what? 

No,  the  County  consider  a sufficient 

case  has  not  been  made  out  for  the  extra 
allowance  to  be  granted.  It  is  still  witliin 
their  schedule. 

7574.  There  again,  I imagine  they  have 
to  maintain  some  equality  of  standard 


throughout  the  county? Yes,  indeed, 

I think  that  may  very  well  be  the  answer 
to  this  point. 

Professor  Mackenzie : Thank  you.  I 
think  that  finishes  the  points  on  that. 

7575.  Chairman : May  I go  back  for 
a moment  to  the  question  of  the  bud- 
get? I would  like  to  ask  Mrs.  Constable 
whether  she  can,  off  hand,  recall  how 
many  heads  of  expenditure  there  are  in 
the  budget  which  is  submitted.  Can  you 

tell  us  that,  Mrs.  Constable? 1 could 

not  give  you  a factual  figure,  StT,  bul 
there  are  quite  a large  number. 

7576.  And  is  it  the  fact  of  that  very 
large  number  of  heads  which  causes  you 
to  itemise  things  very  much,  so  that,  for 
example— I do  not  know  whether  this 
is  right,  but  take  it  as  a hypothetical 
example — you  get  books  in  one  column 
and  gramophone  records  in  another.  Is 

that  the  kind  of  thing? That  is  the 

kind  of  thing,  yes. 

7577.  And  having  decided  to  spend  £5 
less  on  gramophone  records  and  £5  more 
on  books,  you  have  then  to  submit  two 
more  estimates  to  County — the  one  cut- 
ting down  books  and  the  other  building 

up  the  gramophone  records? Yes, 

the  estimates  must  be  kept  as  granted, 
and  the  money  cannot  be  switched  one 
way  or  the  other. 

7578.  And  that  applies  however  small 

the  switch  might  be? Yes,  wo  have 

no  flexibility  at  all. 

7579.  Would  it  go  as  far  as  this,  if  yon 
put  in  your  estimate  for  the  shelves 
under  the  window  that  you  referred  to, 
and  you  decided  later  on  that  perhaps 
they  would  he  better  on  the  wall  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  you  would  have 

to  put  in  another  estimate? 1 think 

we  might  cook  that  one.  Sir! 

7580.  But  theoretically,  is  that  the 

position? Theoretically,  I would 

think  it  is  even  as  tight  as  that. 

7581.  Of  course,  one  does  appreciate 
there  are  always  great  difficulties  when 
you  have  one  body  in  control  of  the 
finance  and  another  body  in  control  of 

administration  on  the  spot? Oh  yes, 

I appreciate  that. 

7582.  But  your  suggestion  is  they 

could  be  very  much  ameliorated  if  you 
could  try  a system  of  budgetary  control 
— it  is  really  control  of  items  of  expendi- 
ture, is  it  not? Yes. 
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7583.  What  you  would  like  to  have  is 

a budget  you  can  work? Yes,  we  are 

not  necessarily  asking  for  a vast  sum  of 
money  to  spend  willy-nilly,  but  merely 
to  use  the  money  to  the  best  advantage. 

7584.  It  would  help  a lot,  would  it 

not,  if  you  could  cut  down  the  number 
of  separate  items  of  expenditure  which 
you  put  in  the  budget  to  a smaller  num- 
ber, so  that  you  lump  together,  so  to 
speak,  under  one  head  gramophone  re- 
cords, books,  tape  recorders,  epidia- 
scopes and  things  of  that  kind? 

That  would  help,  if  the  headings  could 
be  broader,  and  the  sums  of  the  heads 
automatically  transferable  from  one  to 
another. 

7585.  Automatically,  provided  the 
head  was  broader,  the  area  of  switching 
would  be  greater,  would  it  not?-- — 
Exactly,  yes. 

Chairman : Can  we  now  move  on  to 
personal  health  and  welfare? 

7586.  Professor  Mackenzie : Here  I 
only  had  one  specific  point,  and  it  is 
really  emerging  under  the  heading  of 
Housing  in  your  written  evidence.  It 
involves  the  welfare  services,  too.  This 
was  paragraph . 68,  at  the  end  of  the 
housing  section.  It  reads : “ The  Dis- 
trict Council  would  welcome  the  confer- 
ment on  them  of  power  to  provide  the 
necessary  care  land  attention,  falling  short 
of  medical  care  but  including  the  pro- 
vision of  such  services  as  cleaning  and 
domestic  help.”  That  is  for  old  people. 
I wonder  if  you  would  like  to  amplify 
that?  Perhaps  it  would  be  simplest  to 
begin  by  saying  what  you  are.  providing 
for  old  people  within  your  housing 
powers.  I imagine  you  already  have  old 
people’s  dwellinghouses  of  some  sort? 

Councillor  Tangye:  I think  it  would 

be  fair  to  say  we  have  certain  sections 
in  certain  groups  of  buildings  whicti  are 
allocated  to  old  people,  but  they  are  not 
specially  adapted  for  old  people.  We 
have  in  contemplation  a scheme  at  the 
present  moment  as  old  people's  dwell- 
ings, and  we  are  considering  at  present 
these  additional  welfare  facilities 
attached  to  the  housing  of  them,  but  we 
have  not  actually  housing  or  a housing 
group  where  such  things  as  warden  s 
services,  etc.,  are  provided  at  present. 
We  are  in  the  process  of  dealing  with  a 
small  estate  where  we  expect  this  experi- 
ment Would  be  carried  out. 

32402 


7587.  And  you  hope  in  this  experi- 
ment you  would  have  some  kind  of 

warden’s  service? We  have  that  in 

contemplation. 

7588.  It  would  be  possible  under  your 

housing  powers? Yes. 

7589.  Would  you  get  any  grant  from 

the  County  for  that? We  have  been 

into  this  at  great  length  with  the  County 
under  their  scheme  that  they  devised  a 
few  months  ago,  and  I personally  have 
attended  several  meetings ; but  it  did 
seem  to  us  that  we  would  be  responsible 
all  the  way  through  and  they  would  be 
making  a contribution,  which  would  be 
far  less  than  the  real  cost  of  the  servile. 
Therefore  we  might  just  as  well  do  it 
ourselves  as  we  have  to  run  it  anyway, 
and  we  would  prefer  to  be  in  complete 
control,  both  practically  and  financially. 

7590.  And  you  would  in  fact  have 
power  to  do  it,  as  a housing  authority? 
Yes. 

7591.  The  point  I am  getting  at  is 
that  one  meets  this  in  various  authorities, 
and  I am  not  quite  clear  what  is  holding 
you  up  from  going  ahead  on  the  care 
and  attention  “ short  of  medical  care  ’’. 
— — I think  the  welfare  services  would 
be  with  the  County  at  the  moment, 
would  they  not,  Sir? 

7592.  Yes,  but  so  far  as  old  people  are 
concerned,  you  seem  to  have  power— I 
think  it  probably  stretches  the  Housing 
Acts  a little,  but  various  authorities  are 
doing  it.  There  seem  to  be  effective 
powers  to  provide  dwellings  with  a war- 
den and  some:  form  of  supervision,  which 

undoubtedly  is  a very  useful  thing. 

Speaking  from  memory,  I think  those 
powers  within  those  Acts  are  a little 
limited,  and  therefore  one  might  find  a 
particular  service  is  still  left  with  the 
County  while  we  are  providing  all  the 
others. 

7593.  Would  you  wish  to  go  so  far 
as  to  run  part  of  the  accommodation  for 
old  people?  I mean  an  old  people’s 
home  in  the  technical  and  legal  sense? 

We  have  considered  it.  It  is  a 

question  of  suitable  accommodation. 
Until  now  we  have  not  really  had  the 
physical  space  to  put  what  we  would 
consider  to  'be  a suitable  dwelling,  'but 
we  have  even  thought  of  that. 

7594.  I imagine  you  would  not  have 

power  at  present  to  put  up  an  old 
people’s  home?' No,  we  should  have 

A 4 
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to  do  it  through  another  source.  It 
might  be  the  inspiration  hut  not  the  fact. 

7595.  You  might  'be  alhle,  I imagine, 
to  assist  some  voluntary  body  to  do  it? 
That  is  what  we  had  in  mind. 

7596.  Is  there  an  old  people’s  welfare 
committee  within  the  Council’s  area? 

. 1 think  what  you  have  in  mind 

would  be  covered  by  the  Council  of 
Social  Service,  which  is  very  active  in 
this  district,  and  my  Vice-Chairman  this 
afternoon  is  Chairman  of  that  Commit- 
tee, which  sits  regularly  and  does  a great 
deal  of  work  in  the  area. 

7597.  And  is  this  financially  assisted 
by  the  Council? — —Councillor  Fer- 
gusson  Taylor:  Yes,  Sir;  we  have  an 
annual  grant.— Councillor  Tangye:  The 
offices  are  housed  in  the  Town  I-Iall. 

7598.  So  that  anyone  who  is  in  need 

of  this  sort  of  helip  can  come  to  the 
Town  Hall  and  be  advised  at  once  on 
the  spot? Yes. 

7599.  You  see,  -what  I am  getting  at 
is  that  the  existing  powers  seem  in  prac- 
tice often  much  more  flexible  than  one 
thinks  from  the  statute,  and  I would 
like  to  know  if  there  was  any  more 
specific  statutory  change  on  any  specific 
obstacle  you  are  running  u,p  against  in 

doing  things  you  would  like  to  do? 

I do  not  think  there  are  any  specific 
items  I can  call  to  mind. 

7600.  Than'k  you.  My  next  question 
is  really  a quite  general  one  about  the 
organisation  of  the  personal  health 
services.  I do  not  know  if  this  should 
be  addressed  to  Dr.  Harvey.  I am  not 
clear  altogether  about  the  practical 
organisation  of  this.  So  far  as  the 
personal  health  services  are  concerned, 

you  are  in  Area  No.  2? Dr.  Harvey: 

Yes. 

7601.  Is  there  any  overlap  between 
the  County  and  Dr.  Harvey’s  medical 

staff? I am  not  only  Medical  Officer 

of  Health  for  Friern  Barnet  but  I am 
also  Area  Medical  Officer,  so  I am  in 
touch  with  all  the  day-to-day  services  on 
health  in  Friern  Barnet.  You  could  also 
say  that  I am  Medical  Officer  in  charge 
of  the  medical  services  which  are  avail- 
able. I am  also  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  to  Southgate  and  Wood  Green. 
I cover  them  all,  except  for  Potters  Bar. 

7602.  Once  again  this  sounds  like  a 
system  where  those  who  are  not  joined 


together  by  statute  can  be  joined 
together  by  administration.  Do  you 
find  difficulties  in  wearing  all  those 

different  hats? After  ten  years,  Sir, 

it  becomes  less  confusing.  It  does  give 
rise  to  difficulties,  but  in  a district  such 
as  Friern  Barnet  the  relations  with  the 
County  Council  are  exceedingly  cordial 
—they  are  extremely  good,  very  cordial 
— and  no  difficulties  have  arisen  so  far. 
The  difficulty  of  duplication,  as  you  can 
imagine,  does  arise,  ibut  in  my  case  it 
is  minimal  and  has  not  given  rise  to  any 
trouble.  My  staff  do  not  have  any 
problem  either,  and  have  co-operated 
wholeheartedly  on  public  health  at 
Friern  Barnet,  and  it  is  a very  happy 
marriage  in  Friern  Barnet.  I think  the 
Chairman  will  agree  that  that  is  a correct 
statement. 

7603.  Taking  things  which  are  liable 
to  come  up  from  general  practitioners 
or  patients,  things  like  domiciliary 
nursing  or  domiciliary  care  of  various 
sorts,  where  do  the  applications  come 

to? Well,  Sir,  the  centre  for  domestic 

help  and  for  home  helps,  for  home 
nunses  and  for  midwives  is  actually  in 
the  Wood  Green  Town  Hall,  which  is 
a matter,  d should  say,  of  two  or  three 
miles  from  Friern  Barnet ; but  it  has 
been  the  custom  ever  since  the  service 
was  begun  that  anyone  who  wants  in- 
formation or  help  can  come  to  Friern 
Barnet  Town  Hall,  and  they  will  either 
get  information  given  to  them  from  the 
Public  Health  Department  or  they  will 
be  put  directly  through  on  the  telephone 
to  see  the  supervisor  of  the  hlorne  helps 
or  the  home  nursing  superintendent,  so 
that  they  know  Ithey  can  go  either  to 
one  of  the  county  council  clinics  in 
Friern  Barnet  and  to  the  Public  Health 
Department,  and  .get  theiir  information — 
and  even  the  service — right  on  the  spot. 

7604.  And  there  is  a fairly  complete 
set  of  services  in  Wood  Green — the 

mental  health  services  also? .No, 

Sir.  The  mental  health  services  are  not 
delegated  from  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  to  the  local  area.  Practically 
every  other  service,  yes.  The  main  area 
health  office  is  not  actually  in  Friern 
Barnet  but  in  Southgate.  The  personal 
health  services  are  in  Wood  Green,  but 
there  is  a very  full  coverage  in  Friern 
Barnet. — Councillor  Tangye:  Sir,  we  do 
issue  a handbook  in  Friern  Barnet  of 
public  health  services,  which  gives  all  the 
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information  to  which  Dr.  Harvey  has 
referred. 

7605.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Can  you  tell  us 
whether  Dr.  Harvey  As  also  ithe  school 

Medical  Officer? Yes,  Sir,  for  the 

four  districts  which  make  up  the  area. 

7606.  Professor  Mackenzie:  Can  we 
now  come  to  children’s  services?  It  is 
not  a thing  you  stressed  particularly  in 

your  evidence. Councillor  Mrs. 

Constable:  No,  I do  not  think  there  is 
anything  we  need  stress.  We  have  no 
particular  problems  with  children  in  the 
district. — Dr.  Harvey:  Sir,  this  is  a 
matter  of  some  grievance  in  all  areas  in 
Middlesex — that  the  children’s  services 
are  separated  entirely  from  the  health 
service,  -but  this  does  not  apply  in  Friern 
Barnet  only.  Here  again  I would  say 
we  have  a very  close  and  cordial  relation- 
ship with  the  area  Children’s  officer,  who 
is  actually  stationed  in  Southgate.  There 
again,  if  anybody  came  to  Friern  Barnet 
Town  Hall  or  to  one  of  our  clinics  wish- 
ing to  have  their  problems  dealt  with — 
say  a,  mother  going  into  hospital  wish- 
ing to  have  the  children  looked  after — 
they  would  be  transferred  to  the 
Children’s  Department,  which  is  < in 
Southgate,  as  I say,  about  two  miles 
from  the  boundaries  of  Friern  Barnet. 
That  problem  will  always  arise  as  long 
as  your  Children’s  Department  is  not 
part  of  the  health  service— as  it  never 
is  now.  But  apart  from  that  we  do 
try,  and  (I  think  we  have  overcome  the 
major  difficulties  since  the  Children  Act 
came  into  operation  some  ten  years  ago. 

7607.  [ imagine  this  is  not  an  area  in 
which  the  question  of  problem  families 

arises  to  any  extent? No,  Sir the 

number  of  problem  families  is  minimal. 
We  know  them  all,  and  they  do  not,  one 
must  admit,  present  a large  problem. 

7608.  Do  you  have  a co-ordinating 

body? No,  Sir.  We  have  no  co- 

ordinating committee.  I personally  meet 
the  Children’s  Officer  and  his  staff,  and 
we  meet  frequently.  We  do  not  actually 
have  a committee ; there  never  has  been 
a committee  in  this  part  of  Middlesex. 

7609.  No,  there  may  not  be  business 

enough  to  justify  one. 1 think  I can 

say  that  co-operation  does  exist  not  only 
between  myself  and  my  colleagues  and 
the  Children’s  Officer,  but  also  our  staff, 
who  may  be  visiting,  as  you  know,  the 
same  families  repeatedly,  try  to  prevent 
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overlapping  land  duplication,  and  to  get 
the  best  out  of  both  services.  There  is 
co-operation  between  the  two  officers. 

Professor  Mackenzie:  Yes,  thank  you. 

7610.  Chairman:  Those  meetings, 

Doctor,  are  they  regular  meetings? 

It  may  be  something  personal  to  me, 
but  I have  always  adopted  the  attitude 
that  regular  meetings  or  regular  bulletins 
issued  at  regular  intervals  sometimes  de- 
feat their  purpose.  We  call  a meeting 
when  we  think  there  is  something  we 
can  talk  about.  It  may  be  every  day,  it 
may  be  only  once  a week,  but  we  do  meet 
and  we  do  discuss  every  problem  as  and 
when  it  arises. 


7611.  Take  a sample  family,  shall  we 
say?  I am  sometimes  very  impressed, 
and  perhaps  depressed,  by  the  amount 
of  visiting  theoretically  a family  can  get. 
It  starts,  of  course,  before  the  birth  of 
the  child  with  perhaps  some  kind  of 
antenatal  work.  Then  there  is  the  mid- 
wifery service.  Then  the  health  visitor 
automatically  comes  in.  If  there  are 
children  at  school  the  school  health  ser- 
vice may  visit  the  home,  keeping  contact 
with  the  teachers.  When  the  child  ceases 
to  be  school  age  it  comes  back  under 
the  health  visitor  again.  Then  we 
igradiuially  comb  to  old.  age,  when  they  may 
come  under  some  other  form  of  visiting. 
Of  course  that  is  an  over  simplification  of 
the  problem,  because  we  get  different 
people  in  the  household  requiring  atten- 
tion and  being  visited  by  different  people 
simultaneously  throughout  the  whole  life 
of  the  family.  'I  do  not  suggest  this 
happens  in  your  area,  but  theoretically 
it  could.  What  steps  do  you  takedo 
see  that  the  family  is  visited  by  as  few 
people  as  possible  and  that  those  who 
do  visit  work  together  so  that  the  maxi- 
mum advantage  can  be  reaped  by  that 

particular  family? The  problem  is 

.probably  _ not  quite  so  acute  as  you 
envisage  it. 


7612  I said  theoretically: We  have 

first  of  all  tried  to  streamline  our  visits 
which  are  carried  out  in  the  very  early 
stage  of  a child’s  life  or  even  during  the 
antenatal  period  by  dovetailing  the  visits 
paid  by  the  midwife  and  the  health  visitor 
so  that  they  will  not  be  visiting  the  same 
family  at  the  same  time.  Then  our  health 
visitors  are  also  school  nurses,  so  they 
have  the  child  from  infancy  through 
school,  and  I think  that  is  of  fundamental 
importance.  They  are  doing  more  and 
more  and  more  with  the  old 
A 5 
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7637,  Your  own  feeling  is  that  youi 
population  is  just  about  right  in  your 
area,  is  it? — — Yes,  Sir. 

7638,  And  you  do  a certain  amount  of 

redevelopment  with  unlit  houses,  but 
you  have  not  room  for  any  great  num- 
ber of  new  houses,  but  neither  have  you 
any  particular  need  to  get  rid  of  any  of 
your  population? No. 

Chairman : We  now  come  to  finance. 

7639,  Mr.  Cadbury : I have  been  very 
interested  to  see  your  evidence  on 
finance.  In  your  opening  statement. 
Councillor  Tangye,  you  drew  our  atten- 
tion to  the  sound  financial  position  of 
'the  local  authority,  which  you  claim  is 
clear  evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  your 
council  as  a unit  of  local  government. 
There  would  seem  to  me  to  be  two  pos- 
sible other  reasons.  It  might  be  that  you 
are  a very  wealthy  area  from  the  figures 
which  you  submit,  the  amounts  of  rates 
levied  in  the  pound,  and  in  the  other 
table  the  rates  levied  per  head  of  the 
population,  which  are  lower  than  the 
average.  That  might  be  that  you  are 
a relatively  wealthy  area.  It  might,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  that  you  provide  a 
cheaper  and  perhaps  less  efficient  ser- 
vice. We  have  a good  deal  of  evidence 
on  this  that  large  units  are  more  effi- 
cient than  small  units.  You  make  a very 
interesting  case  for  a small  unit  being 
efficient,  and  I think  it  would  help  the 
Commission  if  you  could  enlarge  on  this 
matter.  I am  not  suggesting  that  you 
should  discount  my  point  about  cheaper 
and  lesser  service,  but  it  is  a possibility, 
:of  course.  You  claim  that  you  are  a 
more  efficient  service  and  that  that  is 
why  you  are  financially  sound,  and  I 
feel  it  would  help  us  if  you  could  en- 
large on  the  advantages  of  a small  unit, 
as  you  see  them.  ■ - Well,  Sir,  first  may 
I say,  as  a local  resident,  the  idea  that 
we  are  a wealthy  district  is  not  correct. 
We  cover  a large  cross-section  of  the 
population,  I would  think,  and  probably 
from  the  smallest  type  of  cottage  to 
quite  large  houses.  We  have  a certain 
amount  of  commercial  buildings,  but  not 
a vast  number ; so  that  we  have  riot  any 
potentially  high  rateable  values  in  pro- 
perties which  do  not  require  services, 
which  often  is  the  case.  I would  say  on 
the  question  of  size  that  when  you  get 
beyond  a certain  size  it  seems  that  you 
have  to  have  so  very  much  more  ad- 
ministration that  we  feel  that  a district 
that  can  be  administered  from  one  point, 
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as  we  are,  can  be  administered  more 
economically  than  a very  much  larger 
area.  That  has  been  our  experience.  1 
think  it  is  right  to  say,  for  instance,  that 
all  our  members  would  know  practically 
every  road  in  the  district  because  it  is 
small  compared  with  many  other  areas, 
and  they  would  be  able  to  look  critically 
at  any  expenditure.  I think  that  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  it. 

7640.  You  have  a table  at  the  end  in 
which  you  show  the  percentage  of 
salaries  and  wages  to  total  expenditure, 
and  you  compare  it  to  all  the  authori- 
ties. One  thing  we  have  learned  in  the 
last  few  months  is  that  no  two  local 
authorities  perform  the  same  functions. 
Have  you  any  idea  how  you  would  com- 
pare with  local  authorities  with  approxi- 
mately the  same  functions  as  your  own? 

1 think  perhaps  Mr.  Pitt,  the 

Treasurer,  could  best  answer  that  ques- 
tion—Mr.  Pitt-.  What  we  tried  to  do. 
Sir,  was  to  take  our  own  epitome  of 
accounts  and  take  the  Ministry’s  return 
of  local  taxation  and  work  out  service 
for  service,  and  these  are  the  resultant 
figures.  I quite  agree,  of  course,  that 
Friern  Barnet  is  different  from  some 
authorities  in  the  Midlands  and  in  the 
North  and  further  down  South  ; but  so 
long  as  wo  recognise  the  limitations  of 
statistics  the  figures  do  give  some  guide, 
and  those  were  the  figures,  Sir,  that  we 
found.  You  will  appreciate,  Sir,  that  the 
local  taxation  returns  are,  of  course,  for 
the  whole  country. 

7641.  Yes,  tout  docs  the  figure  you 
put  in  here  include  the  precept  in 
Middlesex  County  Council,  or  is  this 
the  amount  you  retain  for  expenditure 

at  the  local  level? Tit  excludes 

precepts. 

7642.  The  difficulty  is  you  are  not 

comparing  like  with  like.  You  are  com- 
paring Friern  Barnet  with  all  the  county 
'boroughs  and  county  councils,  and  so 
on.  When  you  -say  all  local  authorities 
do  you  literally  mean  all  local  authorities 
there? Yes. 

7643.  Well,  I am  only  interested  to 
try  to  draw  from  you  any  specific 
evidence  for  your  claim  that  you  are 
efficient  as  a small  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment, because  we  do  have  a lot  of  claims 
from  larger  units  that  it  is  much  more 
efficient  when  you  are  larger.  T wanletl 
to  see  how  far  you  could  substantiate 
the  general  statement  that  the  low  rate- 
able value  and  the  low  level  of  rates 
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levied  per  head  of  the  population  were 
related  to  the  efficiency  of  the  actual 

government. Councillor  T angye : I 

suppose  one  can  only  point  to  'the  rates 
charged  within  the  same  county,  where 
presumably  the  same  services  are 
eventually  given,  and  the  total  cost  in 
our  case  is  less  than  many — put  it  that 
way. 

7644.  Chairman:  Have  you  any  com- 
parable figures  as  between  yourself  and 
your  next  door  neighbour,  East  Barnet? 

Mr.  Pitt:  No,  Sir;  between  other 

authorities  in  Middlesex,  but  not  with 
East  Barnet.  I would  say  on  the  ques- 
tion of  rateable  values  and  resources 


that  our  figure  of  rateable  value  per 
head  of  population  is  £15  14s.  and  the 
county  average  is  £19  16s.  showing  the 
greater  resources  in  some  other  areas  of 
the  county  than  in  Friern  Barnet. 

■ Chairman:  Thank  you.  Well, 

Councillor  Tangye,  let  me  repeat  what 
I said  at  the  beginning,  that  we  are  very 
grateful  to  you  for  your  help  and 
assistance  and  for  coming  here  this 
afternoon  and  for  answering  our  ques- 
tions in  the  very  objective  manner 
which  you  have.  We  will  certainly  pay 
very  great  attention  to  everything  you 
have  written  and  everything  you  have 
said  here. 


C The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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behalf  of  the  Middlesex  Group  of  Medium  Sized  Authorities 


Called  and  Examined 


7645.  Chairman:  My  first  duty,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  is  to  thank,  you  for  the 
evidence  that  you  have  already  given  us 
in  writing,  and  also  for  coming  here  to 
help  us  still  further  today.  May  I add 
this  special  word  of  thanks  to  you  for 
joining  together,  and  putting  a joint  case, 
which  is  obviously  going  to  save  us 
some  days  of  work.  Councillor 

Freeman,  are  you  leading  today? 

Councillor  Freeman:  Yes,  Sir. 

7646.  I think  you  are  probably 
familiar  with  the  procedure  which  we 
have  found  convenient  in  most  instances, 
and  that  is  that  we  invite  whoever  is 
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leading  the  delegation  to  make  a state- 
ment on  behalf  of  his  authority  or 
authorities,  and  then  to  add  to  that  if 
he  wishes  to  call  on  any  of  his  colleagues. 
When  that  has  been  done  we  shirt 
asking  questions ; but  X want  to 
emphasise  that  it  is  your  case  we  want 
to  hear,  and  we  want  you  to  feel  com- 
pletely free  to  do  it  in  your  own  way 
and  your  own  time,  and  therefore  if 
there  is  any  other  procedure  which  you 
think  wouid  be  more  helpful  or  con- 
venient we  should  be  in  your  hands. 

Thank  you  very  much  indeed.  What  we 
would  like  to  do,  with  your  permission. 
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being  ten  authorities  is  to  split  up  the 
subjects,  and  we  would  like  to  make  three 
brief  statements,  Alderman  Pike  dealing 
with  planning,  Mr.  Reynolds  to  deal  with 
the  general  position,  and  I will  deal,  if  I 
may,  with  the  health  and  welfare  aspect. 

7647.  Would  you  please  take  it  entirely 
in  your  own  way.  Councillor  Freeman. 
Would  you  mind  starting  by  introducing 
your  colleagues?  I am  pleased  to  see 
some  familiar  faces  here  this  morning, 
but  they  are  not  all  familiar,  so  would 

you  just  identify  yourselves? If  I 

may,  I have,  Sir,  a brief  opening  state- 
ment. The  member  representatives  of 
the  group  are  Councillor  Reynolds  of 
Acton  who  is  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Islington  North,  Alderman  Pike  of 
Finchley,  and  myself.  The  officers  are 
Mr.  Lockyer,  the  Town  Clerk  of  Acton, 
Mr.  Franklin,  the  Town  Clerk  of 
Finchley,  Mr.  Saywell,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Ruislip-Northwood  Urban  District  Coun- 
cil, Mr.  Harman,  the  Borough  Treasurer 
of  Finchley,  and  Dr.  Dobson,  who  is  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  Ruislip- 
Northwood  and  to  Uxbridge,  and,  of 
course,  for  Area  8 of  the  Middlesex 
County  Council. 

7648.  I see  behind  you  you  have  what 
I may,  without  prejudice,  call  a second 

tier!— It  gives  great  strength  to  our 

case ! There  are  the  ten  authorities,  and, 
as  you  so  rightly  said,  the  other  repre- 
sentatives are  behind,  and  they  are  the 
Boroughs  of  Acton,  Brentford  and 
Chiswick,  Finchley,  Southall,  Southgate, 
Uxbridge  and  Wood  Green,  and  the 
Urban  District  Councils  of  F-eltham, 
Hayes  and  Harlington  and  Ruislip- 
Northwood.  I have  dealt.  with  the 
method  in  which  we  would  like  you  to 
hear  our  opening  remarks,  and  I would 
like  to  make  some  very  -brief  preliminary 
remarks  dealing  with  our  position  as 
regards  the  other  'Middlesex  authorities. 

All  these  authorities  are  members  of 
the  Middlesex  Borough  and  District 
Councils’  Association  which  gave  -a  lot 
of  attention  to  the  question  of  reorgani- 
sation. I personally  have  been  in  on 
all  those  enquiries  and  I have  been  Vice- 
Chairman  of  that  Association  all  the 
time.  At  an  early  stage  in  those  de- 
liberations it  -was  apparent  that  we  -baa 
to  consider  the  problems  according  to 
the  .population  and  size  of  each  area, 
and  the  question  of  financial  resources 
was  one  which  was  allied  very  closely. 
For  the  purpose  of  giving  closer  con- 


sideration the  authorities  were  divided 
into  five  groups.  The  first  and  second 
groups  consisted  of  the  largest  autho- 
rities, and  broadly  those  are  the  ones  with 
a minimum  population  of  100,000,  and 
we  are  the  third  and  fourth  groups,  the 
medium  sized  authorities,  and  our 
populations  ranged  from  50,000  to 
75,000.  The  fifth  group  was  made  up 
of  the  small  authorities. 

As  between  our  group  and  the  largest 
authorities  there  has  never  been  any 
substantial  difference  as  to  the  powers 
to  be  allocated  to  the  district  councils, 
and  really  there  has  only  been  one  point 
of  divergence.  Some  of  the  larger 
authorities  considered  and  still  consider, 
so  far  as  I am  aware,  that  their  claim 
to  county  borough  status  should  not  be 
abandoned.  We,  as  the  ten  authorities, 
decided  that  it  was  fundamental  to  make 
an  outright  statement  which  we  did,  and 
which  we  now  repeat,  in  support  of  the 
two  tier  system  and  the  retention  of 
Middlesex  County  Council  covering 
approximately  its  present  area  but  with 
a very  vastly  different  division  of  powers. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  decision 
that  the  ten  authorities  met  to  submit 
collective  evidence,  and  I have  been 
Chairman  of  that  Committee. 

I want  to  turn  now  to  a crucial  -para- 
graph in  our  first  evidence,  paragraph 
7 (g),  and  to  state  that  it  is  the  definite 
opinion  of  this  group  that  upon  re- 
organisation the  pattern  of  Middlesex 
Authorities  should  -be:  — 

(1)  Each  authority  should  have  the 
necessary  resources  to  carry  out 
allocated  functions; 

(2)  The  pattern  of  distribution  of 
functions  throughout  the  county 
should  be  uniform  ; 

(3)  Each  of  the  authorities  in  the 
group  has  the  necessary  resources  to 
carry  out  more  advantageously  than  at 
present  all  the  functions  referred  to  in 
the  -appendix  to  the  original  evidence, 
as  amplified  by  the  supplemental  state- 
ment ; 

(4)  The  division  of  functions  should 
be  broadly  upon  the  -basis  of  our 
evidence  which  would  constitute  each 
of  us  a “ most  purpose  ” authority. 

In  making  these  statements  we  realise 

that  the  implication  of  them  would  en- 
tail the  disappearance  as  separate  entities 
of  the  smallest  authorities,  but  apart 
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Called  and  Examined 


7645.  Chairman:  My  first  duty,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  is  to  thank  you  for  the 
evidence  that  you  have  already  given  us 
in  writing,  and  also  for  coming  here  to 
help  us  still  further  today.  May  I add 
this  special  word  of  thanks  to  you  for 
joining  together,  and  putting  a joint  case, 
which  is  obviously  going  to  save  us 
some  days  of  work.  Councillor 
Freeman,  are  you  leading  today? 
Councillor  Freeman:  Yes,  Sir. 

7646.  I.  think  you  are  probably 
familiar  with  the  procedure  which  we 
have  found  convenient  in  most  instances, 
and  that  is  that  we  invite  whoever  is 


leading  the  delegation  to  make  a state- 
ment on  behalf  of  his  authority  or 
authorities,  and  then  to  add  to  that  i£ 
he  wishes  to  call  on  any  of  his  colleagues. 
When  that  has  been  done  we  start 
asking  questions ; but  I want  to 
emphasise  that  it  is  your  case  we  want 
to  hear,  and  we  want  you  to  feel  com- 
pletely free  to  do  it  in  your  own  way 
and  your  own  time,  and  therefore  if 
there  is  any  other  procedure  which  you 
think  would  be  more  helpful  or  con- 
venient we  should  be  in  your  hands. 

Thank  you  very  much  indeed.  What  we 
would  like  to  do,  with  your  permission, 
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being  ten  authorities  is  to  split  up  the 
subjects,  and  we  would  like  to  make  three 
brief  statements,  Alderman  Pike  dealing 
with  planning,  Mr.  Reynolds  to  deal  with 
the  general  position,  and  I will  deal,  if  I 
may,  with  the  health  and  welfare  aspect. 


7647.  Would  you  please  take  it  entirely 
in  your  own  way,  Councillor  Freeman. 
Would  you  mind  starting  by  introducing 
your  colleagues?  I am  pleased  to  see 
some  familiar  faces  here  this  morning, 
but  they  are  not  all  familiar,  so  would 

you  just  identify  yourselves? If  I 

may,  I have,  Sir,  a brief  opening  state- 
ment. The  member  representatives  of 
the  group  are  Councillor  Reynolds  of 
Acton  who  is  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Islington  North,  Alderman  Pike  of 
Finchley,  and  myself.  The  officers  are 
Mr.  Lockyer,  the  Town  Clerk  of  Acton, 
Mr  Franklin,  the  Town  Clerk  of 
Finchley,  iMr.  Saywell,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Ruislip-Northwood  Urban  District  Coun- 
cil Mr.  Harman,  the  Borough  Treasurer 
of  Finchley,  and  Dr.  Dobson,  who  is  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  Ruislip- 
Northwood  and  to  Uxbridge,  and,  of 
course,  for  Area  8 of  the  Middlesex 
County  Council. 


7648.  I see  behind  you  you  have  what 
I may,  without  prejudice,  call  a second 

tier{ it  gives  great  strength  to  our 

case!  There  are  the  ten  authorities,  and, 
as  you  so  rightly  said,  the  other  repre- 
sentatives are  behind,  and  they  are  the 
Boroughs  of  Acton,  Brentford  and 
Chiswick,  Finchley,  Southall,  Southgate, 
Uxbridge  and  Wood  Green,  and  the 
Urban  District  Councils  of  Feltham, 
Hayes  and  Harlington  and  Ruishp- 
Northwood.  I have  dealt  with  the 
method  in  which  we  would  like  you  to 
hear  our  opening  remarks,  and  I would 
like  to  make  some  very  brief  preliminary 
remarks  dealing  with  our  position  as 
regards  the  other  Middlesex  authorities. 

All  these  authorities  are  members  of 
the  .Middlesex  Borough # and  District 
Councils’  Association  which  gave  .a  lot 
of  .attention  to  the  question  of  reorgani- 
sation. I personally  have  been  in  on 
all  those  enquiries  and  I have  .been  Vice- 
Chairman  of  that  Association  all  the 
time.  At  an  early  stage  in  those  de- 
liberations it  was  apparent  that  we  had 
to  consider  the  problems  according  to 
the  population  and  size  of  each  area, 
and  the  question  of  financial  resources 
was  one  which  was  allied  very  closely. 
For  the  purpose  of  giving  closer  con- 


sideration the  authorities  were  divided 
into  five  groups.  The  first  and  second 
groups  consisted  of  the  largest  autho- 
rities, and  broadly  those  are  the  ones  with 
a minimum  population  of  100,000,  and 
we  are  the  third  and  fourth  groups,  the 
medium  sized  authorities,  and  our 
populations  ranged  from  50,000  to 
75,000.  The  fifth  group  was  made  up 
of  the  small  authorities. 


As  between  our  group  and  the  largest 
authorities  there  has  never  been  any 
substantial  difference  as  to  the  powers 
to  be  allocated  to  the  district  councils, 
and  really  there  has  only  been  one  point 
of  divergence.  Some  of  the  larger 
authorities  considered  and  still  consider, 
so  far  as  I am  aware,  that  their  claim 
to  county  borough  status  should  not  be 
abandoned.  We,  as  the  ten  authorities, 
decided  that  it  was  fundamental  to  make 
an  outright  statement  which  we  did,  and 
which  we  now  repeat,  in  support  of  the 
two  tier  system  and  the  retention  of 
Middlesex  County  Council  covering 
approximately  its  present  area  but  with 
a very  vastly  different  division  of  powers. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  decision 
that  the  ten  authorities  met  to  submit 
collective  evidence,  and  I have  been 
Chairman  of  that  Committee. 

I want  to  turn  now  to  a crucial  para- 
graph in  our  first  evidence,  paragraph 
7 (g),  and  to  state  that  it  is  the  definite 
opinion  of  this  group  that  upon  re- 
organisation the  pattern  of  Middlesex 
Authorities  should  be:  — 

,(1)  Each  authority  should  have  the 
necessary  resources  to  carry  out 
allocated  functions; 


<2)  The  pattern  of  distribution  of 
functions  throughout  the  county 
should  be  uniform ; 

(3)  Each  of  the  authorities  in  the 
group  has  the  necessary  resources  to 
carry  out  more  advantageously  than  at 
present  all  the  functions  referred  to  m 
the  appendix  to  the  original  evidence, 
as  amplified  .by  the  supplemental  state- 
ment ; 

(4)  The  division  of  functions  should 
be  broadly  upon  the  basis  of  our 
evidence  which  would  constitute  each 
of  us  a “ most  purpose  ” authority. 


In  making  these  statements  we  realise 
that  the  implication  of  them  would  en- 
tail the  disappearance  as  separate  entities 
of  the  smallest  authorities,  but  apart 
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from  this  we  favour  the  minimum  inter- 
ference with  the  remaining  authorities. 

It  is  not  proposed  that  we  should  intro- 
duce the  subject  of  education,  Sir,  be- 
cause as  a group  we  desire  to  adopt  the 
evidence  already  tendered  to  you  by  the 
excepted  districts,  but  we  will  be  will- 
ing to  deal  with  any  .question  raised 
either  as  a group  or  as  individual  autho- 
rities. 

Finally  may  I in  a few  sentences  give 
my  own  approach  and  comments  on 
the  broad  issues.  I support  the  com- 
ments in  the  White  Paper  on  “Areas 
and  Status  of  Local  Government”.  I 
consider  that  there  is  little  basically 
wrong  with  local  government,  but  there 
is  a need  for  much  greater  power  i.n 
the  hands  of  the  local  authorities,  and 
die  delegation — I was  originally  going 
to  use  the  word  “ enjoyed  ”,  but  I 
thought  it  was  better  from  the  local 
authority  point  of  view  to  use  the  word 
%t  subject  ”,  because  we  have  not  enjoyed 
it. 

7649.  I should  not  have  believed  you 

if  you  said  you  had. Thank  you.  We 

have  enjoyed  local  government  generally, 
and  our  view  is,  that  in  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  it  has  failed.  The  Middlesex 
County  Council  in  1952,  unfortunately, 
having  taken  the  forward  step  to  set  up 
that  conference,  failed  to  implement  the 
quite  strong,  and  what  I understood  to 
be  unanimous,  recommendations  of  the 
joint  committees  of  county  and.  district 
representatives  which  dealt  with  im- 
proved delegation  within  the  framework 
of  the  existing  law.  .It  has  always  been 
recognised  that  that,  was  only  a tem- 
porary expedient  until  the  law  could  be 
altered.  There  was  a second  item  on 
the  conference  agenda  which  was  not 
reached,  and  it  was  “ to  consider  sug- 
gestions for  changes  in  the  law  ”.  The 
county  council  evidence  and  the  supple- 
mental evidence  we  regard  as  dis- 
appointing. The  county  council  seems 
to  take  in  very  broad  lines  and  very 
generally  the  line  that  no  improve- 
ment, or  very  little  improvement,,  could 
be  made.  I find  this  consistent  with 
the  “ dead  hand  ” approach  of  the 
county  council  to  the  findings  of  the 
conference  which  it  set  up  itself.  Every 
approach  by  the  districts  for  greater 
power  has  been  rebuffed,  although  from 
time  to  time  lip  service  has  been  paid 
to  the  general  claim  for  greater . power 
which  has  been  made  from  the  districts. 


More  will  be  said  .about  this  on  func- 
tions, but  the  Commission  will  already 
.have  noted  the  unfavourable  comments 
upon  the  Middlesex  delegation  contained 
in  the  Ministry  of  Education’s  evidence 
to  the  Royal  Commission.  The  county 
council  has  sought  to  dispose  of  any 
complaints  on  the  grounds  that  they 
are  too  general — and  this  is  in  their 
reply  to  the  districts’  evidence — whilst  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  planning, 
.they  regard  as  suspect  expressions  of  dis- 
satisfaction by  some  authorities  merely 
because  one  or  two  authorities  have 
expressed  a contrary  view  where  cir- 
cumstances have  been  different. 

The  Government  Departments — the 
.Civil  Service — have  submitted  evidence. 
They  view  the  various  services  from  the 
Ministry  angle,  only  of  course,  and 
although  they  aimed  at  a factual  review 
•they  seem  to  disregard  what  I think  to 
be  the  most  important  facet  of  local 
government — the  local  interest  and  local 
administration  by  local  people  with  local 
knowledge  and  who  are  accessible 
locally.  The  evidence  necessarily  deals 
with  services  in  complete  isolation  but 
•in  certain  instances  (I  have  in  mind 
particularly  the  views  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transport)  if  their  pattern  -were  adopted 
it  would  be  quite  contrary  to  the  White 
Paper,  and  I think  the  views  expressed 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

I know  the  general  grant  system  is 
controversial,  and  I am  not  going  to 
enter  into  controversy  on  it,  but  there 
is  one  thing  about  it  which  does  stand 
out.  That  is  that  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment in  adopting  that  system  has  recog- 
nised the  necessity  of  increased  local 
power,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  vital  for 
,the  success  of  the  two-tier  system  that 
the  second  tier  authorities  should  have 
substantially  more  power  in  every  field 
conferred  upon  them,  and  that  especially 
applies  to  the  Middlesex  districts,  many 
of  which,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  Greater  London  was  a continuous 
(urbanisation,  would  be  seeking  county 
borough  status. 

Now  if  I might  ask  Mr.  Reynolds 
to  deal  with  the  two-tier  system,  to  be 
followed  by  Alderman  Pike. 

Councillor  Reynolds : I agree  with 
everything  that  has  already  been  said 
by  my  colleague,  except  for  one  thing. 
J,  am  not  really  disappointed  myself  with 
the  county  council  evidence,  and  it . is 
really  much  what  I expected,  and  I quit? 
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frankly  regard  the  county  council  evi- 
dence as  ibeing  an  excellent  statement  of 
the  present  position  in  Middlesex  and 
an  excellent  textbook.  I would  only 
express  the  hope  in  about  three  years 
from  now  it  would  be  more  a history 
book  than  a textbook. 

As  my  colleague  has  already  said  we 
are  ten  authorities  with  a population  of 
from  50,000  to  75,000,  but  I would  like 
to  add  to  that  the  fact  that  we  have  iiet 
penny  rate  products  of  between  £3,500 
and  £7,800,  considerably  more  I think 
than  for  most  authorities  of  our  popula- 
tion and  size  in  the  country  as  a whole. 
On  financial  grounds  with  that  sort  of 
net  penny  rate  product  we  feel  that  we 
are  financially  capable — together  with  a 
re-allocation  of  Government  grant  which 
would  obviously  have  to  follow  any  re- 
allocation of  services — we  are  financially 
able  to  cater  for  the  additional  services 
which  we  are  claiming  to  be  allowed  to 
run. 

I think  almost  everyone  in  local 
government  would  probably  agree  that 
in  the  ideal  circumstances,  which  I must 
admit  personally  I have  not  yet  found, 
county  borough  government  is  probably 
the  best  form  and  the  most  interesting 
for  officers  and  easily  understood  by 
ratepayers,  and  the  most  interesting  for 
members  to  serve  upon ; but  we  ten 
authorities  have  had  to  be  realists  in 
this  matter,  and  have  had  experience 
of  local  government  administration  in 
the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  we  have 
been  of  the  opinion  right  from  the  be- 
ginning of  our  discussions  that  it  would 
be  impossible  and  undesirable  to  have 
the  county  borough  form  of  'Government 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex.  At  the 
beginning  of  our  discussions  we  found 
that  the  larger  authorities  in  the  County 
of  Middlesex  seemed  to  favour  at  that 
time  the  “ all-purpose  ” authority  and 
some  form  of  county  borough  govern- 
ment. We  are  pleased  to  note  that  in 
the  ensuing  eighteen  months  or  so  they 
seem  to  have  come  very  much  nearer  to 
our  point  of  view. 

We  want  to  express  our  disagreement 
at  this  stage  with  the  evidence  which 
has  been  submitted  to  you  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Municipal  Corporations,  of 
which,  of  course,  several  of  the  ten  of 
us  are  constituent  members.  In  fact, 
as  I believe  you  have  already  had  men- 
tioned to  you,  the  A.M.C.  called  a 
meeting  of  boroughs  within  your  area  in 
London  some  while  ago,  and  put  before 


that  meeting  the  first  draft  of  the 
evidence  that  they  intended  to  sub- 
mit to  you.  On  behalf  of  my  own 
council  rather  than  the  group  of  us  at 
that  particular  stage,  I moved  a resolu- 
tion in  effect  rejecting  the  evidence  of 
the  A.M.C.  that  there  should  be  county 
borough  government  throughout  the 
Greater  London  area  and  asking  the 
Association  of  .Municipal  Corporations 
to  prepare  revised  evidence  retaining 
the  existing  county  council  areas  with 
such  boundary  adjustments  as  might  be 
necessary,  and  with  the  direct  confer* 
ment  on  all  boroughs  within  those  counts 
ties  of  as  many  functions  as  possible. 
Something  in  line  with  the  evidence  that 
We  as  a group  have  now  submitted  to 
you. 

At  that  meeting,  much  I think  to  the 
surprise  of  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations,  36  of  the  boroughs  present 
voted  in  favour  of  the  rejection  of  the 
A.M.C.  draft  evidence,  and  asked  them 
to  prepare  new  evidence  on  the  basis  of 
a two -tier  system,  and  only  22  of  the 
authorities  present  supported  the  evi- 
dence that  had  been  put  before  us. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  A.M.C.,  which  is  composed  of 
about  one  hundred  borough  constituent 
members  of  the  Association,  the  majqnty 
of  whom  are  right  outside  the  area  with 
which  this  commission  is  concerned,  did 
decide  to  send  in  to  you  evidence  asking 
on  the  whole  for  a one-tier  county 
borough  system  of  local  government  in 
the  Greater  London  area.  We  would 
like  to  place  on  record  that  we  do  not 
think  that  system  will  be  desirable,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  several  of  us  are 
members  of  the  Association  of  Munici- 
pal Corporations  we  wish  to  dissociate 
ourselves  from  the  ideas  that  they  put 
forward. 

I would  mention  in  passing  that  that 
idea  was  supported  by  the  County 
Borough  of  Birmingham  which  seemed 
to  feel  if  it  were  to  put  forward  any- 
thing else  it  would  be  affecting  its  own 
particular  interests  when  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Commission  for  England  started 
work  in  that  particular  area. 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  a two-tier  system  of  local 
government  is  essential  in  the  County  of 
Middlesex,  and  we  have  submitted  to 
you  details  of  the  services  which  we 
think  should  be  directly  conferred  upon 
us,  and  transferred  to  us  from  the  county 
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council.  In  some  instances  large  parts 
o£  those  services  were  being  pro- 
vided by  certain  members  o£  the  group 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  but  were  trans- 
ferred at  a later  stage  to  the  county 
council.  We  notice,  however,  that  the 
A.M.C.  and  almost  everyone  else  who 
has  submitted  evidence  asking  for  county 
borough  type  of  government  in  London, 
has  had  to  add  there  are  certain  services 
which  would  have  to  be  provided  over 
a wider  area,  and  that  either  there  should 
be  joint  committees  of  some  kind  or 
another,  or  one  authority  would  provide 
the  services  on  behalf  of  the  others. 
We  feel  that  if  there  has  got  to  be,  as 
we  believe  there  definitely  has  to  _ be, 
certain  services  provided  over  a wider 
area,  it  is  best  to  make  use  of  the  exist- 
ing authority  covering  a wider  area  that 
is  already  there,  namely,  in  our  particu- 
lar case  the  Middlesex  County  Council. 

It  may  be  said,  and  in  fact  has  been 
said,  why  use  the  Middlesex  County 
Council,  why  not  have  some  Greater 
London  authority  of  some  kind  'or  an- 
other? And  there  may  or  may  not  be 
a case  for  this.  We  have  not  put  for- 
ward that  idea,  one  of  the  reasons  being 
that  we  would  not  know  what  to  say 
to  you  as  to  what  would  happen  to  the 
rest  of  Kent,  to  the  rest  of  Essex  and 
the  rest  of  the  County  of  Surrey  if  we 
suddenly  took  out  of  them  the  urbanised 
part.  We  feel  the  existing  Middlesex 
County  Council  with  some  2|  million 
population  covering  an  arc  round  the 
northern  part  of  London,  a long-estab- 
lished  county  council  even  more  than 
that  of  London  County  Council  which 
was  in  part  carved  out  of  it,  is  at  least 
quile  big  enough  at  the  present  time 
without  being  extended. 

I am  speaking  on  behalf  of  all  the 
political  parties  of  ten  authorities  if  I 
say  it  is  much  more  difficult  for  political 
parties  to  find  candidates  for  elections, 
or  to  stand  for  election  to  county  councils 
than  it  is  to  find  candidates  to  stand 
for  election  to  borough  and  district 
councils.  There  are  very  few  people  at 
the  present  time  who  can  spare  the  time, 
two  days  or  more  a week,  to  become  a 
member  of  a county  council  and  we 
think  if  we  reduce  the  number  of  ser- 
vices provided  by  the  county  council 
which  we  think  we  can  provide  ourselves, 
that  would  reduce  the  calls  upon  the 
present  time  of  the  county  council,  and 
widen  the  selection  of  people  who  will 
be  able  to  stand  for  election  to  the 


county  council.  But  if  one  enlarges  the 
area  to  the  whole  of  Greater  London  I 
think  one  would  be  coming  back  to  that 
problem  of  limiting  the  number  of 
people  who  can  give  time  to  the  conduct 
of  top-tier  service. 

There  is  one  final  reason  why  perhaps 
we  prefer  the  Middlesex  County  Council, 
which  you  will  understand.  It  is  ope 
may  prefer  the  devil  one  knows  rather 
than  the  devil  one  does  not  know.  We 
have  lots  of  arguments  with  them,  but 
we  feel  there  is  still  a place  for  them  in 
any  reconstitution  of  local  government. 
We  hope  the  powers  we  have  mentioned 
can  be  transferred  to  us,  and  after  you 
have  finished  your  work  and  the  other 
necessary  action  has  been  taken  within 
the  County  of  Middlesex  all  district 
councils  or  boroughs  will  be  able  to 
have  the  same  powers  as  each  other. 
We  have  submitted  to  you  what  wc 
think  those  powers  ought  to  bo  and  we 
are  of  the  opinion  as  a group  that  the 
ten  authorities  represented  here  this 
■morning  are  of  sufficient  size  and  have 
sufficient  financial  resources  without  any 
major  alteration  in  their  boundaries  or 
things  of  that  nature  to  carry  out  the 
services  which  we  suggested  should  be 
directly  conferred  upon  the  district, 
councils  in  Middlesex. 

Alderman  Pike:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
main  case  for  the  ten  district  authorities 
for  which  I am  speaking  on  their  behalf 
with  regard  to  planning  rests  on  three 
fundamental  factors ; the  retention  of 
the  two-tier  system,  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  redistri- 
bution of  functions,  and  the  direct  con- 
ferment of  powers.  Taking  those  threi; 
factors,  I want  to  deal  with  how  they  are 
affected  by  planning,  and  how  they  affect 
planning,  because  I would  like  to  draw 
your  attention  to  one  or  two  vital  points 
which  we  find  in  administering  the  Town 
Planning  Act  have  caused  friction  be- 
tween the  county  council  and  the  dis- 
trict councils  working  delegated  powers. 
I do  not  need  to  elaborate  on  the  system 
of  delegation.  No  doubt  you  have  hud 
evidence  about  that,  and  probably  have 
much  more  evidence  still  to  come,  but 
there  are  two  factors  in  the  delegation 
operation  which  I think  come  down  to 
this.  Delegation  may  be  conceived  with 
perfect  honesty  and.  recorded  in  agree- 
ments with  every  intention  of  carrying 
those  agreements  out,  ibut  where  it 
oo-mes  a cropper,  whether  deliberately 
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so  or  not,  is  in  (the  interpretation  of 
those  delegation  agreements.  There  are 
two  things  which  arise  there.  One  is 
applications  treated  by  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  as  excepted  applications, 
most  of  Which  are  purely  local,  and 
could  very  well  be  left  to  the  local 
planning  authorities,  district  councils,  to 
use  and  decide  upon  under  their  dele- 
gated powers.  The  second  matter  of 
interpretation  is,  applications  are  often 
referred  'to  the  Minister  by  the  county 
council  as  toeing  major  departures  from 
the  development  plan  when  in  fact 
clearly  they  are  not  so.  That  then  is 
where  we  are  suffering  from  the  delega- 
tion powers  as  at  present  operated.  I 
could  give,  if  you  so  wish,  quite  a 
number  of  illustrations  to  prove  those 
two  points. 

7650.  I think  i:t  might  be  convenient 
to  have  one  or  two  illustrations  now. 

'One  or  two  points  where  the  county 

council  has  referred  applications  to  the 
Minister  because  they  involve  a major 
departure  from  the  development  plan. 
One  was  the  extension  to  a covered  yard 
of  a retail  dairy.  Can  that  be  a major 
departure  from  the  development  plan? 
In  a certain  counity  council  clinic  in  one 
of  our  districts  a piece  of  land  at  the 
side  was  wanted  to  be  used  as  a car 
park,  and  that  was  referred  to  the 
Ministry  as  being  a major  departure 
from  the  development  plan.  Three 
doctors  wanted  to  use  part  of  the 
ground  floor  of  a house  as  a surgery. 
A major  departure  from  the  develop- 
ment plan.?  Can  it  really  be?  Another 
case,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  the  erection 
of  a synagogue  on  some  land  available  at 
the  side  of  a private  house,  and  that  has 
been  again  declared  a major  develop- 
ment. All  those  cases  we  maintain  could 
very  well  and  very  competently  have  been 
decided  by  the  district  councils  concerned. 
The  other  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  was 
where  the  county  council  has  excepted 
applications,  that  is  to  deal  with  them 
themselves  and  take  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  district.  I can  just  give  you 
one  -or  two.  A man  wanted  to  use  an 
existing  garage,  because  be  bad  not  got 
a car,  as  a small  workshop  and  store, 
and  it  was  a private  bouse,  not  on  a 
main  road.  A tennis  club  wanted  to 
erect  a new  pavilion,  and  you  know 
what  tennis  clubs  are,  you  know  what 
sort  of  pavilions  they  have,  and  that  was 
excepted,  the  county  council  'had  to  deal 


with  it.  Another  small  manufacturer 
wanted  to  rebuild  an  existing  lean-to 
shed  down  a side  road,  and  that  the 
county  council  said  must  ibe  dealt  with 
by  them  as  excepted.  There  is  one 
more,  and  that  is  I think  a classic  thing. 

A sports  club  owned  by  one  of  the  big 
manufacturers  an  the  county  wanted  to 
extend  its  clubhouse.  It  had  to  be 
decided  not  by  the  local  authority  but 
by  the  counity  council  as  excepted.  Those 
cases  we  maintain,  every  one,  could  and 
should  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  local 
authority  people  who  are  on  the  spot 
and  know  what  local  views  and  local 
feelings  are. 

But  this  is  a convenient  moment  for 
me  to  lead  on  to  thie  route  by  which 
planning  .applications  leave  the  local 
authority  and  get  -back  to  the  local 
authority.  They  have  to1  pass  from  the 
county  to  the  area  planning  committee, 
of  which  there  are  four  in  the  county. 
These  consist  of  representatives  of  each 
of  the  authorities  grouped  into  four 
committees,  and  include  representatives 
oif  the  county  council.  But  members 
can  'Only  ibe  interested  in  and  can  only 
be  acquainted  with  their  area,  or  per- 
haps with  that  of  their  neighbour,  and 
canniot  be  expected  to  be  interested  in 
or  acquainted  with  areas  and  small 
problems  such  as  those  I 'have  just 
mentioned  in  some  far  part  of  the 
County  of  Middlesex.  What  we  have 
today  in  the  administration  of  the 
Planning  Acts  is  a duplication,  I might 
almost  say  a third  tier.  That  has,  I 
think,  a very  serious  consequence, 
'because  it  means  -that  the  lower  .tier 
district  council  and  borough  councils, 
the  area  planning  committee  and  the 
county  councils  each  have  a qualified 
professional  staff  and  so  we  have  three 
sets  of  staffs,  three  pieces  of  machinery, 
they  all  have  to  be  paid  for ; and  the 
specialist  staff  in  the  county  are  largely 
engaged  in  supervising  and  duplicating 
the  work  of  the  specialist  staff  of  the  dis- 
trict and  borough  councils.  More  than 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  district 
councils  in  our  planning  work  we  all 
have  personnel  trained  on  on  the  techni- 
cal side  and  on  the  legal  side.  In  fact  all 
of  us  have  been  operating  the  Town 
Planning  Acts  since  the  1925  and  the 
1932  Acts,  some  even  from  the  1919 
Act,  and  one  of  ithe  authorities  amongst 
the  ten  passed  their  first  resolution  in 
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1909.  I am  not  suggesting  that  the 
planning  officers  in  1909  are  still  with 
us  today,  or  even  that  the  members  are 
still  with  us,  but  it  does  show  this,  that 
we  have  a continuing  thread  of  pro- 
fessional and  legal  experience  in  town 
planning  through  these  years  which 
today  has  to  he  duplicated  by  the  area 
committee  and  duplicated  by  the  county 
council.  It  has  the  rather  distressing  and 
rather  serious  consequence  that  very 
often  the  advice  and  the  views  of  local 
committees  based  upon  the  advice  of 
the  professional  officers  are  sometimes 
over-ridden  by  unqualified  and  often 
changing  personnel  of  the  appropriate 
departments  of  the  county  council. 
That  is  something  to  he  deplored. 

On  the  cost  of  this  Mr.  Chairman— 
I am  not  submitting  any  particular 
figures,  but  I want  to  make  one  over-all 
comment  which  can  be  substantiated  by 
all  our  'borough  treasurers.  The  day-to- 
day  cost  of  administering  planning 
control  in  our  districts  is  often  less  than 
the  county  budget  for  administering  the 
town  planning  functions  still  carried 
out  'by  the  county  councils.  Putting  it 
in  another  way  we  do  the  job  more 
cheaply  and  more  efficiently. 

May  I now  make  one  last  obser- 
vation? It  would  not  he  right  for  me 
to  leave  the  Commission  merely  with 
an  oration  of  criticism  unless  on  behalf 
of  the  ten  1 really  have  something  to 
put  before  you,  and  I would  like  to  make 
just  four  points  which  is  our  view  of 
the  way  things  should  go  in  the  future, 

One  is  we  agree,  as  Mr.  Reynolds  said, 
that  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
should  continue  as  the  planning  autho- 
rity for  the  whole  county,  but.  only  in 
so  far  as  amendments  or  modifications 
to  the  development  plan  may  be  neces- 
sary. The  Minister  having  approved  the 
development  plan,  we  say  we  should 
carry  it  out. 

The  second  point,  Sir,  is  the  control 
of  development,  that  is  under  Part  HI 
of  the  Act,  should  be  carried  out  entirely 
by  the  district  councils. 

7651.  By  conferment? — — By  confer- 
ment, please.  After  all,  we  have  the 
development  plan.  We  cannot  stray  very 
far.  but  we  can  administer  in  the  light 
of  local  knowledge. 

The  third  remedy  for  these  defects  we 
think  should  be  that  the  oounty  council 


should  only  require  a copy  of  applica- 
tions where  (a)  a substantial  departure 
from  the  development  plan  is  involved, 
and  not  those  silly  little  trivial  things 
I referred  to  earlier,  and  (/>)  where  com- 
pensation may  be  involved.  _ 

The  fourth  point  in  our  suggested 
remedies,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we  feel 
quite  definitely  there  is  no  need  for  the 
area  planning  committees  to  continue, 
and  if  (1),  (2)  and  (3)  should  eventually 
be  vour  policy  and  your  recommenda- 
tion, and  the  policy  of  the  Government 
of  the  day,  then  obviously  area  planning 
committees  would  cease  to  be. 

7652.  Councillor  Freeman,  do  any 
more  of  your  colleagues  wish  to  add 

anything  at  this  stage? Councillor 

Freeman : Perhaps  I might  deal  with 
personal  health  and  welfare? 

The  group  has  stressed  in  its  evidence 
the  recognition  given  in  the  Govern- 
ment’s White  Paper  on  Functions  of  Local 
Authorities  that  local  councils  “are 
necessarily  in  closer  touch  with  the 
people  they  serve  than  county  councils 
can  be”.  The  size  of  the  county  council 
area  must  inevitably  cause  a remoteness 
of  overall  financial  and  broad  policy 
control  and  involve  delays  to  which  the 
group  make  reference. 

Personal  health  and  welfare  services 
are  so  essentially  personal  in  character 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  elected  repre- 
sentatives, even  within  the  area  health 
districts,  because  of  the  volume  and  size, 
to  be  in  close  contact  with  the  local 
residents  of  every  district  in  the  area  and 
to  learn  or  appreciate  the  shortcomings 
of  such  services  as  seen  or  experienced 
by  those  residents. 

Even  more  remote  is  the  county  health 
committee  which  comprises  a large 
number  of  members,  few  of  whom  can 
possibly  know  every  particular  part  of 
the  county  and  therefore  they  cannot 
appreciate  the  local  importance  of  each 
particular  problem.  There  is  a danger 
of  standardisation  over  a county  area 
at  the  expense  of  local  needs  which  are 
more  important  than  strict  adherence  to 
a set  pattern. 

The  Middlesex  County  Council  in  its 
original  statement  to  yourselves  con- 
tends that  the  delegation  of  functions  to 
area  committees  is  wide  but  the  group 
feels  very  strongly  .that  the  present 
delegation  is  not  wide  enough. 
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Indeed  the  statement  that  there  is 
delegation  at  all  may  be  questioned ; 
the  Ministry  of  Health  in  its  memoran- 
dum to  the  Royal  Commission  states 
that  there  is  no  delegation  in  the  strict 
sense  as  between  local  authorities. 

The  county  council’s  suggestion,  that 
the  existing  position  in  Middlesex  “ goes 
far  towards  meeting  the  needs  for  close 
contact  with  the  people  actually  served  ” 
because  the  area  committees  are  com- 
prised largely  of  members  of  the  appro- 
priate district  councils  and  other  people 
with  local  interests,  is  not  accepted  by 
the  group.  The  restrictions  within  which 
the  area  health  committees  work,  which 
is  .as  sub-committees  of  the  county  health 
committee,  make  it  difficult  to  encourage 
members  of  local  authorities  to  serve 
on  those  committees. 

1 can  quote  the  work  of  one  of  the 
area  committees.  .In  the  ten  months 
June,  1958-March,  1959,  only  5 meet- 
ings— and  this  covered  I think  5 local 
authorities,  but  I have  got  the  figures 
available — -5  meetings  which  totalled, 
approximately  4 .and  a half  hours,  4 
hours  35  minutes,  were  held  plus  2 meet- 
ings of  the  Appointments  .Panel,  10  meet- 
ings of  the  Day  Nursery  and  Appeals 
Panel  and  1 meeting,  lasting  1 minute, 
of  the  Staflf  Sub-Committee. 

We  feel  that  it  cannot  be  contended, 
how  cun  it  possibly  be  contended,  that 
this  area  committee  has  taken  any  real 
part  in  the  weighty  matters  purported 
to  be  delegated  to  the  area  health  com- 
mittee, and  in  those  circumstances  we 
contend  there  is  no  effectual  delegation. 

This  comment  on  the  shortcomings  of 
the  present  delegation  is  offered  by  the 
group  as  a criticism  and  not  as  a sug- 
gestion for  greater  delegation.  The  group 
contends  that  local  health  powers  should 
be  conferred  as  of  right  u.pon  those 
district  councils  in  Middlesex,  to  which 
I referred  earlier,  who,  like  those  in  the 
group,  are  of  a size  and.  have  the  finan- 
cial resources  and  ability  to  assume 
such  functions. 

Not  all  -the  ten  authorities  of  the 
group  formerly  had  a direct  respon- 
sibility for  those  health  functions  which 
are  now  within  the  purview  of  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  but  none  of 
those  authorities  is  satisfied  with  the 
present  arrangements  for  the  administra- 
tion of  these  services  in  their  respective 
areas. 


The  Middlesex  County  Council  admits 
that  during  1952-54  it  accepted  the  need 
for  substantial  Improvement  in  the 
delegation  to  area  committees  and  the 
recommendations  to  that  end  submitted 
by  their  Local  Government  Conference 
Committee  were  accepted  by  the  Middle- 
sex County  Council  in  November,  1954. 

So  far  as  the  -District  Councils  were 
concerned  the  conference  findings  were  a 
progressive  step  'but  by  no  means  a 
complete  solution  because  the  considera- 
tion by  the  County  Council’s  Conference 
was  restricted  to  greater  and  further 
delegation  within  the  framework  of  the 
then  existing  law. 

The  group  feels  that  the  present  scheme 
has  resulted  an  a loss  of  the  local  interest 
which  administration  of  the  health 
services  formerly  had  and  must  have. 
There  have  been  instances  which  shew 
that  there  is  some  confusion  at  times  in 
the  -minds  of  the  public  as  to  who  is 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
local  health  services. 

In  each  of  the  county  districts  com- 
prising the  group  there  can  be  shewn 
to  be  many  instances  of  enquiries  in 
respect  of  county  services  being  received 
from  the  general  public  at  the  local 
public  health  departments.  In  one  county 
district  three  such  enquiries  were  made 
by  general  medical  -practitioners  in  1958 
which  is,  -to  say  the  least,  illuminating, 
even  if  it  is  exceptional,  because  one 
would  think  a practitioner  would  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  division  of  respon- 
sibility between  the  environmental  and 
personal  health  services  however 
complex  it  might  be. 

•In  -the  majority  of  the  county  districts 
comprising  the  group  the  district  medical 
officers  of  health  are  part-time,  serving 
..also  'the  county  council.  This  does 
facilitate  the  clearing  of  local  enquiries 
concerning  county  health  services  and 
their  correct  channelling.  Where  there 
is  no  such  mixed  appointment  there  is 
naturally  a loss  of  a very  desirable  link 
between  the  environmental  and  personal 
health  services. 

The  group  recognises  that  there  is  an 
existing  problem  concerning  qualified 
staff  but  does  not  consider  that  that 
(which  may  well  be  a passing  difficulty) 
can  justify  the  continuance  of  the  present 
position  nor  hold  up  the  provision  of 
the  -best  possible  local  administration. 

It  has  been  said  .that  instances  can  be 
shewn  where  there  has  been  a _ multi- 
plicity of  visits  on  behalf  of  the  different 
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services,  some  within  and.  some  outside 
the  purview  of  the  county  council.  So 
far  as  the  former  is  concerned,  such 
multiplicity  of  visits  could  probably  have 
been  avoided  by  closer  liaison  between 
the  health,  welfare  and  children’s  depart- 
ments. It  is  probable  that  if  these 
services  were  all  within  the  control  of 
one  department  (as  the  group  authorities 
could  implement)  necessary  liaison 
would  be  better  and  greater  efficiency 
promoted.  Possibly  this  removal  of  a 
certain  amount  of  frustration  would  be 
a further  step  to  meeting  the  problem 
of  recruitment  of  suitable  staff,  as  well 
as  reducing  the  number  of  staff  necessary 
for  such  work. 

Infectious  Diseases.  The  functions  of 
the  County  District  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  include  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  infectious  diseases..  Schools 
play  a large  part  in  the  passing  on  of 
these  diseases,  yet  the  responsibility  for 
hygiene  in  schools  is  that  of  the  County 
School  Medical  Officer.  It  has  been  said 
that  difficulties  could  arise  in  an  out- 
break of  infectious  disease  through  the 
responsibility  for  one  important  source 
of  infection  being  in  the  hands  of  a 
different  authority  from  that  responsible 
for  investigating  and  abating  the  out- 
break. ft  seems  odd  you  have  someone 
to  investigate  and  someone  else  to  deal 
with  it. 

Welfare  of  the  aged.  The  county 
(district  councils  already  have  certain 
powers  of  giving  financial  help  to  further 
the  welfare  work  among  old  folk. 

They  seek  powers  to  operate  concur- 
rently with  the  county  council  the  pro- 
vision under  section  31  of  the  National 
Assistance  Act,  1948,  of  residential 
accommodation  for  old  folk  in  their 
own  district  needing  care  and  attention. 
Such  accommodation  could  thus  be 
assured  for  old  folk  in  their  home  area, 
I think  that  is  very  important,  because 
there  is  nothing  the  old  people  want 
more  than  close  proximity  to  their  rela- 
tives and  friends.  There  are  many  local 
associations,  backed  by  the  district 
councils,  and  I must  say,  supported  by 
the  county  council,  organising  aged 
people’s  homes  to  provide  this  local 
service. 

I think  the  Commission  will  be  fully 
aware  of  the  anomalous  position  in 
Middlesex  on  food  and  drugs  admini- 
stration. The  functions  of  local  govern- 
ment are  under  Teview,  and  the  group 


contends  that  this  is  the  opportunity  to 
enable  the  Middlesex  authorities  to 
secure  the  .powers  which  would  be  their 
right  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
1955. 

Middlesex  authorities  feel  that  this  is 
predominantly  a local  matter.  Com- 
plaints normally  come  to  the  authority’s 
public  health  department  regarding  all 
matters  dealing  with  sale,  handling, 
soundness  and  fitness  for  human  con- 
sumption of  food.  The  inspectors  are  in 
constant  touch  with  the  food  trade  in 
their  district,  and  it  seems  unsatisfac- 
tory to  have  to  refer  complaints  regard- 
ing quality  and  genuineness  of  food  to 
another  authority.  It  is  interesting  work 
in  which  local  public  health  inspectors 
have  received  training  and  are  quite  cap- 
able of  carrying  out  satisfactorily  during 
the  course  of  and  as  part  of  their  normal 
duties. 

The  .Middlesex  County  Council  has 
strenuously  opposed  the  transfer  of  these 
powers  and  has  been  successful  in  en- 
couraging the  Minister  of  Health  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  (after  the  passing 
of  the  1938  Act)  as  well  as  to  make  a 
further  .Direction  which  prevented  five 
coun.ty  districts  (all  members  of  the 
group)  from  becoming  food  and  drugs 
authorities  after  the  publication  of.  the 
1951  Census,  when  they  had  attained 
the  40,000  population. 

Whilst  Middlesex,  as  part  of  Greater 
London,  is  recognised  by  H.M.  Govern- 
ment as  a special  local  government 
•problem,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  why 
merely  because  the  .Middlesex  County 
Council  is  at  present  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Authority  the  county  districts 
should  be  prevented  from  having  the 
■powers  which  other  county  districts  of 
an  appropriate  size  have  and  which  are 
also  vested  in  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
(many  of  whom  are  no  larger  in  either 
size  or  population). 

The  county  council  has  argued  that 
the  granting  of  these  powers  to  those 
Middlesex  authorities  with  a population 
in  excess  of  40,000  would  leave  five 
smaller  authorities  not  contiguous  and 
thus  make  an  uneconomic  area  for 
county  administration.  The  group  sug- 
gests that  all  authorities  after  reorgani- 
sation should  be  of  the  necessary  size 
and  resources,  and  this  bogey  which  has 
been  used  by  the  county  council  to  play 
one  group  off  against  the  other  will  no 
longer  avail.  Food  and  Drugs  provide 
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a good  example  of  the  methods  of  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  in  clutching 
for  all  power  and  explain  by  example 
why  its  delegation  has  not  been  willing 
or  wholehearted  or  co-operative  or 
sufficient. 

The  group  feels  that  if  each  authority 
was  wholly  responsible  for  Food  and 
Drugs  administration  in  its  area,  a 
greater  amount  of  supervisory  work 
would  be  done  than  has  been  possible 
by  the  county  council  with  the  number 
of  staff  available  to  cover  the  county. 
The  county  district  councils  could  ab- 
sorb the  Food  and  Drugs  work  with 
little,  if  any,  increase  in  staff. 

The  appointment  of  a public  analyst 
does  not  present  any  difficulty ; such  an 
appointment  could  be  made  jointly  to 
cover  any  number  of  willing  authorities. 

I am  sure  the  Ministry’s  files  on  this 
subject  are  before  you,  and  I do  not 
propose  to  go  into  the  merits  as  they 
are  set  out  in  detail,  unless  you  wish  me 
in  questions  to  do  so. 

Milk  and  dairies  would,  if  Food  and 
Drugs  come  under  the  districts,  also 
come  presumably,  but  that  would  not 
involve  much  difficulty. 

There  is  one  matter  which  does  not 
come  within  the  purview  of  any  other 
subject,  and  if  I might  briefly  touch  upon 
it ; street  lighting  on  roads  other  than 
Class  I roads.  In  this  connection 

Middlesex  is  unique  in  the  number  of 
main  national  highways  radiating 

through  it,  because  of  its  part  in  Greater 
London  ; and  there  are  a great  propor- 
tion of  other  Class  I roads. 

The  group  does  not  agree,  however, 
that  the  county  council  should  become 
the  lighting  authority  for  all  trunk  and 
county  roads.  They  agree  that  there  is 
need  for  uniformity  in  character  and 
efficiency,  particularly  efficiency, 
throughout  each  road,  and  that  is  for 
two  reasons,  both  for  road  safety,  and 
to  some  extent  the  aesthetic  appearance. 

They  have,  therefore,  naturally  wel- 
comed as  a step  in  the  right  direction  to 
this  end  the  action  taken  by  the  Minister 
of  Transport  which  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  a consultative  committee 
covering  the  Metropolitan  Police  Dis- 
trict with  eight  other  adjoining  authori- 
ties and  the  City  of  London  with  a view 
to  securing  greater  uniformity  and  con- 
tinuity of  street  lighting. 

They  are  of  the  opinion  that  a per- 
manent co-ordinating  body  should  be 


set  up  with  power  to  ensure  that  unifor- 
mity of  lighting,  both  in  character  and 
efficiency,  on  all  trunk  and  other  Class  I 
roads  is  achieved  which  a consultative 
committee,  whilst  aspiring  to  that  end, 
cannot  necessarily  achieve. 

That,  Sir,  is  the  conclusion  of  our 
rather  long  opening  statement. 

7653.  Thank  you  very  much.  May  I 
ask  one  or  two  quite  general  questions 
first  of  all  before  we  come  down  to  the 
various  functions.  I want  to  get  clear 
in  my  mind  the  main  difference  in  view 
between  the  authorities  represented  here 
this  morning  and  the  group  of  the  larger 
authorities  whom  we  shall  be  seeing  on 
another  occasion.  I gather  that  the 
principal  difference  between  you  is  that 
some  of  the  larger  authorities  still  con- 
sider that  their  claim  to  county  borough 
status  should  be  considered,  whereas  you 
do  not  claim  county  borough  status  for 
any  of  your  constituent  members.  Is 

that  the  main  difference? 1 think 

that  is  so.  I think  they  are  still  flirting 
with  it.  I do  not  know  what  their  final 
view  will  be.  I think  we  go  further  than 
that,  and  we  say,  Sir,  that  not  only  do 
we  not  claim  it,  but  we  claim  that  it 
would  be  detrimental  for  Middlesex  as 
a whole  if  any  of  the  authorities  were 
constituted  as  county  boroughs. 

7654.  Thank  you.  That  is  the  very 

point  I wanted  to  clear  up.  It  is  not 
merely  that  you  are  not  claiming  county 
borough  status  yourself,  but  you  think 
any  county  borough  in  Middlesex  would 
be  a mistake? Yes,  Sir. 

7655.  Supposing  the  opposite  view 
were  to  prevail,  which  would  mean,  of 
course,  all  those  areas  which  receive 
county  borough  status  would  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  county  altogether  and 

for  all  purposes,  would  it  not? Yes, 

Sir. 

7656.  If  that  were  to  happen  in  re- 

spect of  all  those  who  are  claiming,  or 
have  been  claiming  county  borough 
status,  what  would  your  view  be  about 
Middlesex  County  Council  whose 
county  districts  would  be  limited  to  those 
who  had  not  been  given  county  borough 
status,  that  is  all  yours? My  per- 

sonal view  is  that  it  would  be  so  patch- 
work  as  to  be  impossible.  I think  it 
is  either  all  one-tier  or  all  two-tier. 

7657.  In  Middlesex? In  Middlesex. 

7658.  Thank  you.  That  clears  that 
point  completely.  My  next  point  is  this. 
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You  refer  to  the  conference  with  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  in  1952,  and 
the  object  of  it  was  to  discover  means 
of  improving  delegation,  and  I gather 
that  the  agenda  was  in  two  parts ; first, 
how  you  could  improve  delegation  with- 
in the  existing  law,  and  secondly  how 
the  existing  law  might  be  altered,  but 

you  never  got  on  to  part  two. That 

is  right. 

7659.  With  regard  to  part  one,  and  I 
have  heard  this  from  a good  many 
people,  quite  a number  of  recommenda- 
tions were  made  which  I do  not  think 
entirely  satisfied  the  county  districts,  but 
at  any  rate  were  regarded  as  a very 
considerable  advance  in  delegation 
arrangements.  Now  nothing  seems  to 
have  come  from  that  conference  at  all. 
Nobody  has  yet  been  able  to  tell  me 

why.  Can  you? My  own  personal 

view,  Sir,  is  that  the  implementation 
of  it  was  in  ithe  hands  of  the  county 
council.  They  are  the  local  authority 
in  whom,  is  vested  the  power  of  those 
functions,  and  they  had  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Local  Government 
Conference,  and  they  failed  to  take  any 
steps  to  implement  those  recommenda- 
tions. I think  this  is  the  view  of  all 
the  aiuthorities^the  next  step  was  for 
the  county  council  to  say  “This  has 
reached  agreement,  and  it  will  take  time 
to  bring  in,  and  we  are  considering  it 
in  November,  1954,  and  we  obviously 
cannot  bring  it  in  in  April,  1955  ” but 
I see  no  reason  why  a scheme  should 
not  have  been  evolved  by  the  early  part 
of  1955  dealing  with  the  services 
covered  ito  come  into  effect  on  the 
1st  April,  1956.  I .think  there  was  a 
change  of  heart  on  .the  part  of  the  county 
council. 

7660.  I suppose  that  the  recommenda- 
tion's of  the  conference  were  laid  before 

the  county  counoil,  were  they? 1 

understand,  Sir,  they  were  adopted  by 
the  county  council  in  November,  1954. 

7661.  Adopted?  Then  was  there  any 
subsequent  resolution  rescinding  that 
resolution,  .or  did  just  nothing  happen? 
Councillor  Reynolds:  The  Chair- 
man of  the  County  Council  at  the  time 
when  .this  suggestion  was  mooted,  was 
the  late  Sir  William  Grimshaw,  a man 
who  I think  had  more  years  as  a member 
of  a district  council  than  as  a county 
councillor,  and  was  a Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Association  of  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions. From  conversations  that  I had 


with  individual  members  of  the  county 
council  at  .the  time  .1  got  the  impression 
that  this  whole  effort  was  very  much 
a personal  one  by  the  then  chairman, 

Sir  William  Grimshaw,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  county  council  other  than 
him  did  not  at  that  time,  and  I am 
speaking  from  my  own  personal  con- 
versations, place  much  faith  or  reliance 
on  the  whole  tiring.  It  was  Che  chair- 
man’s idea  and  it  was  difficult  to  tell 
the  chairman  when  he  made  it,  so  it  was 
allowed  to  go  on,  'but  once  he  had 
finished  his  year  of  office  we  found  there 
was  anything  from  six  to  eight  months' 
gap  between  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee and  all  interest  completely  dis- 
appeared. One  got  the  impression  once 
the  chairman  was  out  of  the  way  and 
no  longer  had  that  influence  that  goes 
with  ‘being  chainman  of  an  authority  like 
the  county  council,  tte  idea  was 
smothered  and  forgotten.  But  the 
county  council  can  come  along  now  and 
say:  “This  'is  the1  good  work  we  were 
doing.” 

7662.  Or  not  doing,  as  you  say.  Have 
the  county  districts  involved  in  those 
discussions  made  any  communication 
or  protest  to  the  county  council  about 
the  lack  of  implementation  of  those 

proposals? Councillor  Freeman : I 

think  in  the  early  stages  the  Middlesex 
Borough  District  Councils  Association 
had  some  negotiations  to  ask  when  they 
were  implementing  the  proposals,  but 
I have  not  .got  a record  of  the  dates  of 
those  approaches.  They  quickly  faded, 
and  the  real  reason  that  nothing  has 
been  done  for  the  'past  three  years  was 
firstly  the  promise,  and  secondly  the 
issue  of  the  first  of  the  White  Papers 
which  I think  was  July,  1956,  so  that 
there  has  been  nothing  after  that. 

7663.  Some  members  of  the  county 
council  are  members  of  your  councils, 

■are  they  not? Yes,  Sir,  there  are 

some. 

7664.  Have  any  of  them  taken  what 
I might  call  internal  action  within  the 
county  council  to  bring  this  subject 

back  on  to  the  agenda? 1 do  not 

think  so.  Sir.  I think  that  .following  up 
the  point  Mr.  Reynolds  made,  there  were 
not  very  many,  shall  I say,  really 
influential  members  of  tooth  authorities. 
The  late  Sir  William  Grimshaw  was  an 
exceptional  man,  and  he  had  the 
complete  interests  of  every  section  right 
at  his  fingertips  and  at  heart,  but  T do 
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not  think  there  was  any  other  personality 
who  had  ithe  same  interest  in  both  levels 
of  local  government. 


7665.  You  referred  to  the  evidence  of 
the  Government  departments,  and  you 
said  that  the  evidence  necessarily  deals 
with  services  dn  complete  isolation,  but 
in  certain  instances — and  you  go  on  to 
speak  about  the  Ministry  of  Transport, 
which  I shall  ask  about  presently.  I 
am  wondering  what  you  really  have  dn 
view  when  you  criticise  quite  freely 
from  your  point  of  vieiw  the  evidence  of 
the  Government  departments  as  being 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a particular 
function.  Have  you  this  dn  mind,  that 
a great  deal  of  the  work  done  by  local 
authorities  dn  these  departments  differs 
from  the  old  type  of  local  government 
work  in  that  it  is  really  the  carrying  out 
in  the  local  field  of  national  policies, 
national  policies  which  retain  a certain 
amount  of  policy  and  financial  control 
through  grants,  and  so  forth,  dn  the 
hands  of  the  central  government, 
thinking  of  education,  highways  and  in 
a lot  of  other  directions?  Is  your  point 
there  that  the  evidence,  for  example,  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the  Ministry 
of  Education  and  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  is  not  so  much  directed  to  the 
organisation  of  local  government  with 
which  they  are  not  mainly  concerned, 
but  to  the  .exercise  of  those  functions  in 
which  they  are  interested  by  the  local 

government  organ,  is  that  the  point? 

That  is  right,  yes.  It  is  rather  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Ministry  than  the  exercise 
of  the  functions  locally,  which  I think 
is  really  the  same  thing  another  waiy 
round.  They  viewed  it  from  the  other 
approach.  They  are  responsible  for 
education,  or  whatever  the  subject  may 
be,  and  they  have  'taken  it  purely  with- 
out taking  into  account  in  my  view  the 
local  resilience  ito  that ; they  have  taken 
what  I might  call  the  theoretical  thing, 
the  execution  of  the  purpose  for  which 
that  Ministry  exists. 


7666.  lit  is  not  their  business  to 
enquire  into'  the  make-up  of  the 
instrument  that  Parliament  has  provided 
for  carrying  out  that  national  policy. 
1 recognise  that. 


7667.  That  is  the  point  that  you  are 

making? -That  is  the  point,  and  I am 

not  saying  there  is  anything  wrong  in 
what  they  say,  but  in  dealing  with  the 


local  government  side  it  is  not  a two- 
sided  answer,  and  it  does  not  carry  the 
complete  picture. 

7668.  Is  not  the  position  this,  that  Par- 
liament has  said  that  this  part  of  its 
particular  national  policy  should  be 
carried  out  by  the  county  council,  and 
this  part  should  be  carried  out  by  county 
districts,  and  the  Government  depart- 
ments are  merely  reporting  how  things 

have  gone  under  that  system. I think 

that  is  absolutely  right.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I wonder  if  I might  say  this?  I have 
been  given  some  additional  information, 
and  on  the  report  of  the  conference  it 
has  been  pointed  out  to  me  .that  the 
county  council  dropped  it  after  the  state- 
ment in  the  Queen’s  Speech  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  1955  Parliament  envisaging  the 
White  Papers,  but  there  was  a year 
between  November  1954  and  1955.  That 
is  in  fact  quoted  in  the  document. 

Chairman : I suppose  you  would 

maintain  that  that  provided  a decent 
opportunity  for  burying  it.  < I am  not 
saying  that  is  right,  but  that  is  probably 
what  you  said  about  it.  Has  any  member 
of  the  Commission  any  question  they 
would  like  to  put  at  this  stage? 

7669.  Professor  Mackenzie : Perhaps  I 
might  raise  a point  which  develops  out 
of  what  you  were  saying  a moment  ago 
into  something  I was  going  to  take  up 
under  personal  health  and  welfare,  but 
I think  it  has  also  a rather  general  im- 
plication. As  you  so  rightly  said,  it  is 
put  to  us  by  the  Ministries,  and,  _ of 
course,  by  various  professional  bodies, 
that  the  needs  of  particular  services  in 
the  interests  of  the  public  require 
medium  sizes  of  .authorities  with  speciali- 
sation, 'and  so  on,  and  it  means  that  ser- 
vices cannot  be  decentralised  beyond  a 
certain  point.  In  your  statement  about 
personal  health  and  welfare  you  spoke 
of  the  conferment  of  local  health  powers 
as  of  right  to  the  district  councils,  which 
like  those  of  this  group  are  of  the  size 
•and  financial  resources  and  ability  to 
assume  such  functions.  This  is,  of  course, 
a general  statement,  but  it  does  show  at 
that  point  that  all  the  members  of  your 
group  basically  have  sufficient  size  and 
resources.  The  general  point  was  that 
I put  this  alongside  the  statement  you 
■made  in  your  general  introductory  re- 
marks, that  each  authority  should  have 
the  necessary  resources  to  carry  out 
allocated  functions,  and  the  pattern  of 
distribution  of  functions  throughout  the 
country  should  be  uniform.  You  see 
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what  my  quite  general  point  is.  I take 
it  that  you  are  in  fact  saying  by  im- 
plication two  things,  that  there  may  be 
other  authorities  which  are  too  small 
to  carry  out  these  functions  and  if  so 
they  should  be  amalgamated  so  that 
there  could  be  a uniform  pattern 
throughout  the  county,  but  that  none  of 
(the  authorities  in  your  group  requires 
amalgamation  or  strengthening  in  any 
way  to  carry  out  the  functions  that  you 

specify.  'Is  that  fair? -That  is 

correct. 

7670.  There  are  really  two  points. 
Amalgamation  may  be  needed  for  some 
of  the  authorities  below  the  50,000  range, 
but  so  far  as  your  group  is  concerned 
you  are  .quite  satisfied  that  you  are 
strong  enough  without  amalgamations  to 
discharge  these  functions,  and  you  would 
if  necessary  argue  this  against  the  Minis- 
tries, or  against  the  professional  bodies 
who  would,  some  of  them  I think,  prob- 
ably contradict  it? ’Yes,  Sir,  that  is 

exactly  the  point. 

Professor  Mackenzie'.  I tbink  that  is 
all  I need  say  about  that  .in  general. 
One  is  bound  to  come  back  to  it  on 
the  services. 

7671.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  May  I mate 
an  addendum  to  that  point?  This  is 
not  just  a question  of  you  being  given 
powers,  but  of  your  being  placed  under 
an  obligation  to  discharge  statutory 
duties,  and  it  is  not  a question  of  picking 
and  choosing,  you  recognise  that 

throughout? 1 do  recognise  that,  and, 

of  course,  it  was  one  of  the  important 
aspects  raised  by  Mr.  Reynolds  when 
he  referred  to  the  product  of  a penny 
rate  and  gave  the  range  which  T think 
was  £3,500  .to  £7,800  in  the  ten  autho- 
rities, so  we  have  recognised  that,  and 
we  do,  of  course,  agree  that  without 
obligations  really  the  functions  of  local 
government  would  be  very  empty  indeed. 

7672.  Some  are  just  powers,  but  ser- 
vices like  this  are  in  fact  duties? Yes, 

Sir. 

7673  "Why  I am  making  the  point  is 
that  it  will  he  necessary  to  make  clear 
in  whatever  legislation  there  is,  winch  is 
the  authority  which  is  responsible  for 
discharging  this  obligation  throughout 

the  County  of  Middlesex. Yes,  Sir. 

. Chairman : Could  we  start  on  the 
various  functions?  -We  have  had  a very 
interesting  statement  indeed  from  Aider- 
man  Pike  on  planning,  and  we  might 
perhaps  start  with  planning  which  is 
one  of  the  very  major  functions. 


7674.  Mr.  Cadbury.  As  I think  we 
expected,  Alderman  Pike  has  not  left 
us  in  much  doubt  as  to  exactly  what 
your  views  are  on  the  planning  func- 
tions. I re-read  your  written  evidence 
again  this  morning  before  coming  down 
here,'  and  I realise  that  you  think  the 
present  delegations  arrangements  are  not 
working  satisfactorily ; you  left  us  in 
no  doubt  about  that.  You  say  quite  a 
lot  about  the  problem  of  definition.  You  I 
used  the  words  “ a substantial  departure 
from  the  development  plan”  in  your 
evidence  and  I think  you  repeated  it  in 
what  you  said  earlier.  Even  with  con-  j 
ferment  the  problem  of  definition  is  diffi-  ; 
cult,  and  I wanted  to  ask  Alderman 
Pike,  if  I might,  to  be  a little  more 
specific  in  just  how  you  would  define 
which  functions  are  to  be  decided  locally, 
because  they  do  not  substantially  depart 
from  the  development  plan,  and  which 
functions  would,  I presume,  be  referred 
by  the  local  authority  to  the  county 
council  because  in  their  opinion  they  de- 
parted substantially  from  the  develop- 
ment plan.  In  asking  you  to  be  a little 
more  definite  I wonder  whether  you 
have  knowledge  of  the  form  of  delega- 
tion which  we  are  told  works  satisfac- 
torily in  the  County  of  Kent,  in  which 
broadly  I think  the  dividing  point  is 

about  where  you  want  it. Alderman 

Pike:  T think,  Sir,  the  basis  of  inter- 
preting the  delegation  of  powers  or 
their  conferment  must  be  trust  between 
the  planning  authority,  the  county  coun- 
cil, and  the  local  planning  authority, 
the  district  councils,  and  in  Kent  I be- 
lieve there  is  that  trust  between  the  two 
bodies.  I do  not  think  there  is  any 
slide  rule  by  which  a district  council 
can  say:  “This  is  an  excepted  applica- 
tion and  therefore  must  go  to  the 
county ",  It  would  be  very  hard  I 
think  to  lay  down  any  set  of  rules  to 
govern  that  selection,  because  the  appli- 
cations are  so  many  and  so  varied  that 
I think  there  would  have  to  be  an  ad- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  district  coun- 
cils of  this  great  responsibility  in  de- 
ciding whether  an  application  could  be 
dealt  with  locally  and  was  not  a depar- 
ture from  the  plan.  With  any  cle- 
ment of  doubt  whether  an  application 
might  be  a departure  from  the  plan,  or 
might  involve  compensation,  I think  we 
should  have  to  rely  upon  the  honesty 
of  purpose  of  the  two  authorities  con- 
cerned. 
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7675.  It  is  clear  you  are  asking  for  the 
authority  to  rest,  of  course,  finally  on 
your  planning  committee  but  very 
largely  on  the  judgment  of  your  plan- 
ning officer,  and  the  goodwill  will  have 
to  be  from  the  district  council  for  the 
county  council  rather  than  as  at  present 

the  reverse? That  is  true,  yes.  At 

present  that  goodwill  has  not  always 
been  evidenced  coming  from  the  county 
to  ourselves.  I think  that  is  an  apt 
word.  It  has  got  to  rest  on  a large 
understanding  and  element  of  goodwill. 
— Mr.  Franklin : May  I supplement  that 
by  saying  under  the  supplementary  dele- 
gation agreement  there  is  provision  that 
the  district  council  shall  not  forward  to 
the  county  council  any  application  sub- 
mitted under  Section  17  of  the  Act  un- 
less the  district  is  of  the  opinion  the 
application  is  of  more  than  local  import- 
ance, or  unless  submitted  by  the  district 
council  itself. 

7676.  Alderman  Pike  has  given  us  a 
very  clear  statement  of  what  happens. 

I wonder  whether  you  could  put  a time- 
table to  the  present  arrangements?  What 
I would  like  to  know  is  when  an  appli- 
cation is  received  from  a developer  what 
the  present  timetable  is  in  terms  of  send- 
ing it  to  the  county,  waiting  for  the 
county  and  hearing  whether  it  is 
excepted  and  so  on,  and  if  you  could 
then  very  briefly  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
timing  improvement  which  your  pro- 
posal would  carry. Alderman  Pike: 

I think  quite  definitely  I would  say  from 
seven  to  eight  weeks  will  elapse  between 
a developer  making  an  application  to  his 
local  town  hall  and  going  back  to  the 
local  town  hall  to  hear  the  result,  be- 
cause it  would  have  to  go  to  the  plan- 
ning committee.  They  meet  once  a 
month.  As  to  whether  his  application 
arrives  before  the  committee  meeting  or 
just  after  the  committee  meeting,  that 
is  a matter  of  luck.  Therefore,  the  local 
council  would  have  to  go  to  the  county 
council  and  send  it  back  to  the  area 
planning  committee.  The  planning  com- 
mittee would  have  its  meeting  after  re- 
ports from  officers,  and  the  district  coun- 
cil would  be  at  the  area  planning 
committee  to  hear  the  recommendation 
of  the  area  planning  committee.  What- 
ever the  recommendation,  it  has  to  be 
confirmed  or  rejected  by  the  county 
council  at  its  meeting  later  in  the  month. 
Then  it  finds  its  way  back  to  the  district 
• council  via  Ithe  area  planning  committee. 


On  'the  average  we  find  it  is  from  seven 
to  eight  weeks  from  start  to  finish. 

7677.  Even  though  it  is  a simple 
matter,  the  total  number  of  applications, 
the  majority  would  be  quite  simple  and 
not  subject  to  much  real  discussion. 
Excepted,  even  if  it  is  simple. 

7678.  These  are  only  the  excepted 

items? Only  the  excepted  items. 

7679.  The  ones  referred  back  for  local 
decision,  how  long  do  they  take?  Am 
I right  in  thinking  every  application  has 
to  be  laid  before  the  county  planning 
officer  for  a decision  as  to  whether  it  is 

excepted  or  not? Mr.  Franklin : That 

is  not  quite  right.  There  are  only  cer- 
tain classes  and  (they  have  a period  of 
seven  days  in  which  to  notify  us  whether 
they  are  going  to  claim  those  that  quite 
often  are  excepted. 

7680.  There  is  seven  days  in  which  the 
county  planning  officer  reviews  all  case§? 

Alderman  Pike:  That  comes  back 

to  us. — Mr.  Franklin : May  I say  that  is 
not  all  cases?  The  county  council  only 
complete  excepted  applications  coming 
within  the  agreement. 

7681.  All  applications? The  first 

hundred  applications  that  come  into  the 
local  office  from  now  will  be,  many 
of  them,  quite  minor  matters,  but  every 
one  of  those  hundred  go  to  someone 
higher  up. — Alderman  Pike:  To  the 
county.  If  the  county  say:  you  can 
deal  with  that  locally,  they  have  to  say 
that  within  seven  days. 

Mr.  Cadbury : 'It  is  a seven  days’  delay 
on  all  applications. 

7682.  Chairman:  With  great  respect 

I think  we  are  talking  at  cross  pur- 
poses. I gather  there  are  certain  types 
of  application  not  referred  to  the  county 
for  consideration  at  all. Mr.  Frank- 

lin : They  are  not  referred  to  them  but 
a copy  is  sent  .to  them.  We  have  full 
power  to  deal  with  them. 

7683.  Under  the  delegation  arrange- 
ment cases  which  fall  within  those  de- 
fined categories  in  fact  never  receive 
consideration  by  the  county  or  county 

officer  at  all. Those  are  left  entirely 

to  iis. 

7684.  What  percentage  of  all  appli- 
cations would  -be  dealt  with? Prob- 

ably about  70  per  .cent  or.  60  per  cent. 
■ 7685.  Only  those  falling  outside  those 
categories  which  are  referred  to  the 
county  for  decision,  and  it  is  only  in 
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respect  of  those  which  axe  referred  to 
the  county  that  the  county  planning 
officer  has  to  exercise  his  discretion  as 
to  whether  he  will  send  them  hack  to 
the  local  authority  for  action  or  whether 
he  will  treat  them  as  being  excepted,  in 
which  case  they  will  go  through  the 
county  procedure.  Is  that  correct  i - 
Yes. 

7686.  Mr.  Cadbury:  There  is  such 
variety  in  this  matter  I .find  it  difficult 
to  follow.  Could  Mr.  Franklin  tell  us 
the  drill  in  relation  to  the  ones  in  which 
the  local  authority  in  any  case  will 
decide.  Under  a different  procedure, 
I believe  I am  right  in  saying,  in 
Bromley,  the  applications  do  not  go  to 
Maidstone  for  adjudication  or  for  delay 
even  of  seven  days?-— -Under  the  agree- 
ment  we  send  a copy  of  all  applications 
to  dhe  county  council  which  they  are 
■entitled  to  see — roughly  about  30  per 
cent  are  excepted.  It  varies. 

7687.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  May  I ask, 
continuing  on  all  the  cases  you  have  sent 
to  them,  do  you  expect  a reply  from  the 
county  planning  officer,  or  do  you  wait 
seven  days  and  if  he  says  nothing  you 

carry  on'?: .We  carry  on  in  any  case. 

The  town  planning  committee  report  is 
divided  into  those  cases  we  call  non- 
excepted  and  others  which  are  excepted 
cases,  because  we  have  heard  from 
the  county  council.  Therefore  wc  can 
only  make  recommendations.  their 
category  we  do  not  know. 

7688.  At  the  end  of  seven  days  you 
assume  you  are  entitled  to  deal  with 

those? We  try  and  co-operate  with 

the  county  council  in  doing  that. 


7689.  Chairman  : It  has  to  be  put  into 

the  category  of  recommendation  or  de- 
cision until  you  know  whether  ilt  is 
excepted  or  not? That  is  so. 

7690.  In  any  event  when  you  have  in- 

formation from  the  planning  officer  in 
regard  to  the  intermediate  class  as  to 
whether  it  is  excepted  or  not,  you  are 
in  a position  to  put  forward  the  views 
of  your  council  as  to  whether  the  appli- 
cation should  .be  allowed  or  not? 

Generally  speaking  that  is  the  position. 

7691.  When  you  say  the  committee 

deals  with  the  matter  they  make  up  their 
minds  whether  it  is  to  be  a recommenda- 
tion or  a decision? That  is  so. — 

Alderman  Pike:  Of  course  it  may  be 
complicated  between  the  decision  of  the 
county  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
local  authority. 


Chairman : .Not  at  that  stage  because 
that  is  when  the  thing  starts.  Maybe 
you  will  not  hear  their  view  until  you 
have  made  up  your  own  mind.  It  may 
coincide  or  differ.  But  the  point  .Mr, 
Franklin  is  making  is  that  you  do  not 
hang  the  procedure  up  at  your  level  until 
the  county  bus  .made  up  its  mind  whether 
the  application  is  excepted  or  not.  That 
is  the  point 

7692.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I gather  from 
Alderman  Pike  there  is  no  doubt  at  all 
that  the  county  other  than  for  Part  III 
matters  will  in  your  submission  remain 
as  the  planning  authority  and  be  respon- 
sible for  the  revision  of  the  development 
plan.  Have  you  any  comments  on  the 
degree  of  local  consideration  and  local 
co-operation  in  the  revision  of  the 

development  plan? It  would  be 

essential  for  the  county  council  to  con- 
sult with  the  district  council  on  any  pro- 
posed revision  or  amendment  to  the 
.plan.  I think  that  is  laid  down  and 
it  will  have  to  be  with  consultation. 

7693.  You  arc  not  asking  for  any 

variation  of  the  pattern  whereby  the 
county  council  does  discuss  these  things 
with  the  district  council? -No. 

7694.  Chairman:  You  referred  to  the 
instrument  of  delegation.  Can  you  give 

a date  to  it? Mr.  Franklin:  The  first 

one  was  1 9th  March,  1948,  and  the 
second  one  7th  March,  1950. 

Chairman:  So  the  system  you  have 
been  referring  to  has  been  in  existence 
within  ten  years. 

7695.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  What  you 
are  asking  for  now  is  statutory  con- 
ferment of  the  control  of  development, 
and  it  will  have  to  bo  put  in  legislation. 
We  halve  bad  the  suggestion  made  to 
us  that  there  should  be  an  authority  to 
deal  with  applications  which  do  not 
conflict  with  the  development  plan. 
That  in  itself  involves  somebody  deciding 
whether  it  does  or  does  not  conflict. 
You  have  made  it  T think  a little  mote 
difficult  because  you  have  said,  or  I 
understood  you  to  say,  cases  which  do 
not  .involve  a substantial  departure  from 
the  development  plan.  There  again  I 
take  it  you  would  say  those  which  do 
not  in  the  eyes  of  the  local  authority. 

Is  that  what  you  arc  aisking  for? 

Alderman  Pike:  Yas,  T think  that  is  so. 
In  ithe  opinion  of  the  local  authority, 
the  district  council  and  the  borough 
council,  it  does  not  involve  a substantial 
departure  from  the  .plan  because  after 
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all  we  have  got  the  plan  before  us  and 
if  we  had.  an  application  ito  build,  say, 
one  house  or  a pair  of  houses  on  the 
fringe  of  an  area  which  might  be  Green 
Belt  land  or  open  space,  I would  not  call 
that  a major  departure,  but  if  we  had 
an  application  to  develop  a large  estate 
for  private  houses  on  an  area  which  is 
Green  Belt  and  an  area  scheduled  for 
open  space  purposes,  we  would  turn  the 
application  down.  But  lit  would  be  a 
major  departure  and  we  should  then 
want  the  support  and  'backing  of  the 
county  council  in  our  recommendation 
to  reject,  and  that  sort  of  thing  would 
go  to  the  county  council. 

7696.  Chairman:  This  is  a variant,  I 
think,  of  what  went  before  -because,  as 
I understand  it  Alderman  Pike  as  saying 
he  .thinks  that  if  the  local  authority  take 
the  view  that  a 'particular  application 
would  involve  a substantial  departure 
from  the  development  plan  the  decision 
should  go  to  the  county  council  in  any 
event.  The  case  put  to  us  hitherto  has 
been  this  and  that  decision  should  only 
go  to  the  county  council  if  the  local 
authority  wanted  to  grant  an  application, 
not  if  the  local  authority  wanted  to 
refuse  it ; hut  am  T right  in  thinking 
you  think  it  should  go  to  the  county 
council  if  and  when  the  ilocal  authority 

wants? f think  it  could  go  to  the 

county  council  in  either  event.  Sup- 
posing there  was  an  application  to  turn 
a row  of  private  houses  on  a main  road 
into  office's  and  flats  above  or  shops  and 
offices  above,  and  that  part  had  been 
scheduled  in  the  local  plan  for  residential 
purposes,  that  would  be  a major 
departure.  Tit  would  be  turned  down 
by  the  local  council  and  sent  to  the 
county  .with  what  the  local  recomenda- 
tion  is. 

7697.  Mr.  Cadbury : Could  I just  get 

this  quite  clear?  It  has  been  suggested 
on  several  occasions  that  the  sort  of 
arrangements  which  you  have  in  mind 
should  'be  put  in  hand,  but  it  has 
generally  been,  said  the  'local  council 
should  have  the  power  to  agree  anything 
that  was  within  the  terms  of  the  develop- 
ment plan  or  to  turn  'down  any  applica- 
tion that  was  not  within  the  terms  of 
the  development  plan.  I am  not  quite 
sure,  whether  you  think  that  the  local 
council  should  -not  have  the  power  to 
decline  planning  permission  if  it  does  not 
coniform  with  the  development  plan? 
Tt  might  be  a major  departure? We 


should  .have  power  .to  turn  it  down. 
What  I had  in  mind  was — 1 ought  to 
develop  this  point  for  a moment — .there 
might  be  an  appeal  against  the  local 
council’s  decision,  in  which  case  we 
should  not  have  the  support  of  the 
county  council  on  the  grounds  that  it 
was  a majo-r  departure.  Let  me  put  it 
this  way.  An  area  may  ibe  zoned  for 
a specific  purpose,  residential,  shops  and 
offices  or  business  premises  or  open 
spaces,  -but  that  in  itself  does  not  prevent 
a developer  putting  in  an  application  for 
something  contrary  to  the  plan. 

7698.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Have  you  in 
mind  the  possibility  that  if  the  thing 
went  to  the  county  council  they  might 
be  prepared  to  agree  to  the  departure 
from  the  plan,  whereas  you  yourselves 

might  want  to  stand  by  the  plan? 

That  is  possible. 

7699.  Chairman : The  issue  is  quite 

clear  in  my  mind  but  I would  like  to 
get  a yes  or  no  answer  whether  your 
scheme  -is  -to  say  that  the  local  authority 
should  have  the  discretion  to  decide 
i-tself  whether  an  application  is  or  is  not 
in  compliance  with  the  development 
plan.  If  ithe  local  .authority  so  decides 
and  rejects  the  application  that  should 
be  the  end  of  .the  matter? -Yes. 

7700.  What  you  are  asking  is  this,  all 

you  want  is  the  discretion  -to  decide 
whether  it  js  or  it  is  not  in  compliance? 
If  you  decided  .it  was  not  in  compliance 
then  whether  you  were  in  favour  of  or 
against  the  plan  you  would  want  it  to 
'be  dealt  with  by  the  county.  Is  that 
right? iNo,  dealt  with  locally. 

7701.  I apply  to  you  or  Mr.  Franklin 
for  some  planning  permission.  Do  you 
want  to  be  able  to  say  yea  or  nay 
whether  this  application  of  mine  -is  or 
is  not  in  compliance  with  the  plan?  If 
you  say  it  is  not  in  compliance  with  the 
plan  you  will  want  to  deal  with  it 
whether  you  are  in  favour  or  against? 

We  want  to  deal  with  it  ourselves 

and  reject  it. 

7702.  If  you  want  to  grant  it  then  it 
should  got  to  the  county.  Is  that  right? 

We  go  to  the  county  if  it  is  a major 

departure,  but  if  it  is  not  we  should  deal 
with  it.  I think  the  difficulty  has  arisen 
in  so  far  as  how  we  are  going  to  define 
what  is  a major  departure. 

7703.  I would  assume  we  get  over  that 
hurdle  by  giving  you,  the  council,  the 
discretion  to  decide  finally  whether  it  is 
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a major  departure  or  whether  it  is  not. 
My  questions  are  designed  to  see  what 
happens  after  that  stage  has  been 
reached.  I want  to  know  whether  when 
you  have  made  that  decision  you  think 
that  the  application  should  be  dealt  with 
by  the  county  or  whether  you  think  it 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  county  only 
if  you  iwish  for  .it  to  be  granted  and  not 
if  you  wish  for  it  to  be  rejected.  Can  I 

put  it  more  simply  than  that? No,  I 

do  not  think  you  can.  The  answer  is 
not  quite  so  simple  as  the  question. 

7704.  What  is  the  answer? We 

should  want  the  right  to  decide  on  all 
applications.  They  would  only  be  re- 
ferred to  the  county  if  it  should  be  a 
major  departure  and  if  we  were  inclined 
to  support  that  major  departure. 

7705.  That  is  what  I thought  you 

meant  but  exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
you  said. 1 am  sorry. 

Chairman : That  is  a normal  sort  of 
application.  There  are  hundreds  of 
them.  You  are  in  line  with  the  .others 
and  only  want  it  referred  to  the  county 
(a)  if  in  your  opinion  it  is  a major  de- 
parture; and  (h)  if  you  think  it  should 
be  granted.  If  you  think  it  should  be 
rejected  you  would  deal  with  it  your- 
selves. 

7706.  Mr.  Caclbury : One  final  point 

on  this:  some  county  councils  have  con- 
tended that  local  government  develop- 
ment, the  development  of  the  local  dis- 
trict council  itself,  should  always  be  sub- 
ject to  county  council  scrutiny  because 
there  is  no  other  umpire.  Have  you  any 
view  on  that  aspect  of  your  own  de- 
velopment?  Our  own  development  1 

think  should  be  entirely  our  own.  I do 
not  think  we  would  need  an  umpire  to 
adjudicate  on  our  developments. 

7707.  It  is  at  present  reserved,  in  some 

cases  for  county  council  decision? 

It  is  reserved  at  .the  moment. 

7708.  You  would  say  drop  that  alto- 
gether?  Mr.  Franklin : T think  if  we 

are  at  variance  with  the  development 
plan  there  obviously  must.be  some  third 
party  coming  in  to  adjudicate  and  also 
where  it  may  affect  a neighbouring 
borough.  The  authority  would  see  no 
■objection  to  that  procedure  being 
pursued. 

7709.  Those  are  the  sort  of  things  the 
top-tier  authority  might  adjudicate  on? 
If  not  within  the  normal  develop- 
ment plan. 


7710.  Departures  from  the  develop-,  t 
ment  plan,  even  small  departures,  if  it  is 

a local  authority  activity? 1 would 

say  yes.  There  again  it  is  a question  I 
of  interpretation. 

7711.  Chairman:  I have  one  point,  a 
pure  question  of  fact.  Shall  I put  it 
to  Mr.  Franklin?  Some  county  councils 
have  said  that  if  the  local  authority  were 
given  the  discretion  to  decide  themselves 
whether  an  application  were  or  were  not 
in  conformity  with  the  plan  it  would  be 
necessarv  for  the  county  council,  when 
they  came  to  the  next  amendment  of  the 
plan,  to  make  it  far  more  rigid  than  it 
is  today.  They  maintain  that  the  plan 
is  not  a rigid  plan  and  within  the  zoning 
and  various  categories  of  development 
there  is  room  for  a great  deal  of  exer- 
cise of  discretion,  and  if  you  do  not 
leave  that  room  you  have  to  make  the 
plan  far  more  exact  and  rigid  than  it 
is  today.  In  other  words,  they  contend 
that  the  decision  whether  a particular 
application  is  or  is  not  within  the  plan 
cannot  be  determined  merely  by  looking 
at  the  map,  that  the  decision  in  itself  in- 
volves the  exercise  of  some  form  of  dis- 
cretion. Is  that  a fact  or  is  it  not  a 

fact? Theoretically  it  probably  is;  it 

could  be  maintained  that  any  develop- 
ment might  be  slightly  contrary  and 
might  .affect  another  area.  T think  you 
have  got  to  take  it  in  relation  with  the 
particular  angles  concerned.  One  must 
recognise  some  of  the  cases  which  have 
.been  excepted  may  well  he  of  import- 
ance At  the  same  time  they  are  prob- 
ably of  more  importance  to  the  local 
authority  because  of  people  living  round 
and  affected  by  it,  but  with  a major 
variation  from  the  plan  we  do  feel  that 
■the  county  council  should  have  the  say 
if  we  feel  consent  ought  to  be  given. 

7712.  Supposing  you  have  an  area 
which  is  zoned  for  residential  purposes,  it 
has  its  density  laid  down  and  therefore 
planning  standards  laid  down  ; supposing 
you  could  get  some  density  on  that  par- 
ticular piece  of  land  either  by  building 
40  ordinary  two-storied  houses  or  by 
building  one  skyscraper  of  30  or  40 
stories,  technically  that  skyscraper  would 
be  in  compliance  with  the  develop- 
ment plan.  Do  you  say  that  the  local 
authority  should  have  the  last  word  on 
that  or  whether  the  county  should  have 

some  sav? 1 would  say  that  provided 

it  is  within  the  zoning  that  it  could  be 
left  to  the  local  council.  They  are  the 
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people  who  are  affected  materially,  those 
living  round  about. 

7713.  If  you  have  got  one  40  storied 

skyscraper  in  Middlesex  it  might  create 
a precedent? There  are  some  already. 

7714.  Some  of  the  counties  tell  us  that 
if  you  claim  for  the  local  authority  that 
■measure  of  freedom  the  plan  itself  will 
have  to  specify  things  of  that  kind,  not 
merely  density  and  planning  standards 
for  that  particular  zone  but  also  the 

spread  of  buildings  over  it. That  of 

course  is  a major  point.  Are  they  going 
to  decide  whether  there  are  going  to  be 
flat  roofs?  It  is  a question  of  degree. 

7715.  It  would  be  possible  to  have  an 
overall  figure  dealing  with  height,  but  it 
must  be  very  general  otherwise  you  are 

going  to  have  rigidity  of  planning. 

That  is  why  the  counties  are  saying  they 
must  keep  the  power. 

Chairman : I realise  that. 

7716.  Mr.  Cadbury : I have  in  front 
of  me  here  a plan  of  the  roads  of 
Middlesex  in  which  the  roads  main- 
tained by  the  county  are  in  one  colour 
and  the  roads  maintained  by  the  district 
councils  under  agreements  of  various 
sorts  are  in  other  colours.  I find  it  a 
little  hard  to  follow  on  the  map  but  I 
gather  that  the  general  impression  from 
your  evidence  is  that  you  as  district 
councils  think  that  you  are  already  in 
effect  highway  authorities  and,  other 
than  for  the  trunk  roads,  you  should  in 
fact  be  the  sole  highway  authority  in 

your  own  district? Councillor 

Freeman:  That  is  generally  speaking 
correct. 

7717.  It  is  clearly  obvious  that  the 
county  council,  if  it  is  to  have  any  road 
functions,  must  have  a reasonable 
amount  of  business  in  order  to  keep  the 
staff  and  so  on  in  existence.  I can  guess 
that  the  amount  of  county  roads  is  fixed 
with  that  problem  in  mind.  If  the 
county  are  to  get  practical  experience,  it 
needs  so  many  roads  to  keep  it  efficient. 
Would  you  feel  what  you  would  leave 
the  county  would  in  fact  give  them 
adequate  departmental  strength  or  would 
you  propose  to  take  it  all  by  agency? 

1 would  propose  to  take  it  all  by 

agency.  I have  a good  deal  of  experi- 
ence in  my  own  authority  where  the 
agencies  work  perfectly.  We  have  no 
difficulty  between  the  county  and  our- 
selves on  agency  and  if  it  works  in  one 


authority  I fail  to  see  why  it  should  not 
work  because  it  has  been  going  on  for 
several  years.  It  is  not  just  a thing 
where  there  can  be  a division  of  opinion. 
The  standard  of  road  maintenance,  the 
standard  of  specification  for  roads  and 
all  the  major  road  work  which  would 
be  claimed  is  done  by  contract,  and  as 
regards  the  maintenance  there  is  little 
difference  in  the  maintenance  of  those 
roads  which  are  the  county’s  and  are 
claimed,  and  those  roads  which  come  in 
the  local  authority.  There  are  other 
arrangements  which  I am  told  have 
worked  equally  satisfactorily  where  the 
county  have  done  the  roads  themselves, 
and  I think  that  is  so  within  this  group, 
but  I feel  that,  faced  with  what  we  claim 
to  be  a system  of  uniformity  which  I 
think  would  be  desirable,  it  would  be 
bettiter  ithiait  we  should  have  the  agency 
throughout  rather  than  the  county  doing 
it  throughout. 

7718.  It  appears  from  the  map  which 
I have  in  front  of  me  of  both  the  exist- 
ing trunk  roads  and  the  new  roads  which 
are  projected,  that  the  whole  of  Middle- 
sex will  be  covered  by  a pattern  of  what 
one  hopes  is  fairly  adequate  roads. 
Therefore  your  views  as  district  councils 
on  the  construction,  planning  and  main- 
tenance of  these  trunk  roads,  is  very 
important.  Could  you  be  a little  more 
specific,  as  to  what  powers  you  think  the 
district  councils  should  take  in  relation 
to  the  trunk  roads?  I am  speaking  now 

of  the  county  roads? This  is  a vastly 

different  matter,  the  question  of  the 
trunk  roads,  and  therefore  I feel  that  the 
districts  should  have  no  say  and  no 
handling  as  it  were  except  co-operation 
in  the  construction  or  any  major  altera- 
tion. I do  not  think  it  is  proper  for 
any  district  to  come  into  a trunk  road: 

I think  a trunk  road  is  a road  of  major 
importance  by  its  definition.  Therefore 
I think  on  all  major  matters,  ihat  is 
other  than  maintenance,  they  must  be 
outside  the  district  council. 

7719.  Clearly  it  is  national  policy:  we 
are  probably  all  agreed  that  the  trunk 
roads  are  national  policy.  If  I could  go 
a little  further  back  than  the  construction 
of  trunk  roads  we  have  had  some 
evidence  that  local  interests  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  some  say  in  the  con- 
siderations as  to  the  planning  and  align- 
ment of  these  trunk  roads,  particularly 
as  you  get  into  the  more  congested  areas. 
1 think  that  is  right,  Sir.  I think 
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we  ought  to  have  a right  of  representa- 
tion. I have  not  experienced  any  diffi- 
culty in  implementing  that  right  of  repre- 
sentation, but  I think  it  is  merely,  shall 
I put  it  this  way,  a collective  right  on 
behalf  of  the  individuals  who  comprise 
the  district  which  is  sort  of  focused  in 
the  district.  I do  not  think  that  a district 
council  can  claim  any  inherent  right  as 
a district  council  in  this  function,  but 
1 do  think  it  has  a right  to  be  heard  as 
representing  its  inhabitants  collectively 
on  the  interference  which  a trunk  road 
may  cause  to  that  locality. 

7720.  Because,  of  course,  the  actual 
traffic  may  have  no  relation  at  all  to  the 

local  conditions? None  whatever. 

That  is  why  I think  it  is  something  which 
serves  the  country  and  not  within  the 
county. 

7721.  There  is  enough  room  by  and 

large  in  Middlesex  to  run  these  roads  otit 
of  London  without  unduly  interfering 
with  the  centres  of  population  in  Middle- 
sex. Is  that  broadly  true? 1 always 

find  that  any  major  scheme  offends 
against  someone  and  someone  makes  re- 
presentations. On  the  other  hand  I 
think  that  aspect  is  one  which  we  cannot 
really  interfere  with.  We  have  just  got 
to  have  those  things.  If  some  people 
suffer  by  it  it  has  to  be  a minimum 
amount  of  suffering  commensurate  with 
(the  fulfilment  of,  what  is  after  all,  a 
national  purpose. 

7722.  Yes.  You  probably  noticed  that 
the  Select  Committee  has  quite  a lot  to 
say  on  this  question  of  trunk  roads  in 
urban  areas.  I just  wanted  to  give  you 
an  opportunity  of  saying  at  what  point 
you  felt  local  councils  and  their  sur- 
veyors should  have  a hand  in  deter- 
mining the  policy  which  has  to  be 
adopted  in  taking  the  trunk  roads  out 
of  the  fields  through  your  urban  areas 
and  into  the  more  congested  areas  in 

London? If  I can  put  it  briefly  I 

would  say  this,  there  is  the  right  of  re- 
presentation and  the  closest  collabora- 
tion in  the  field  of  detail. 

7723.  Coming  to  another  aspect  of 
roads,  I was  very  interested  in  what  you 
said  that  you  felt  that,  while  the  district 
councils  should  on  the  whole  retain  their 
full  responsibility  for  lighting,  that  the 
standards  and  methods  of  lighting  and 
degree  of  lighting— I think  you  said — the 
amount  of  lighting  should  be  really  sub- 
ject to  some  overall  authority.  You 


spoke  of  a co-ordinating  authority,  and 
I think  you  felt  that  an  advisory  com- 
mittee would  not  be  enough.  You  said 
so? Yes,  Sir,  I think  that  is  the  prac- 

tical answer.  However  much  advice  we 
gelt  I do  not  think  (fat  it  is  enough.  T 
.think  Ibhiait  file  importance  of  lighting  in 
the  whole  of  t'bis  area  of  which  I talk, 
that  there  should  'be  something  a little 
more  than  advice. 

7724.  Could  you  just  add  a little  to 
that?  What  sort  of  teeth  do  you  pro- 
pose to  give  to  your  co-ordinating  com- 
mittee? What  area  do  you  propose  it 
would  cover  and  how  do  you  propose 

it  should  be  elected  or  set  up? That 

is  very  much  in  the  realms  of  conjec- 
ture. What  sort  of  teeth?  I think  it 
has  got  to  have  effective  teeth.  In  other 
words,  it  has  got  to  be  able  to  say  that  a 
certain  standard  of  lighting  which  a local 
authority  is  proposing  to  put  in  is  not 
acceptable,  and  I am  reminded  really  it 
amounts  to  a default.  I think  it  has  to 
cover  an  area  in  which  the  traffic  out  of 
London  is  continuously  dense  as  dis- 
tinct from  local  traffic.  It  is  very  much 
the  area  which  this  Commission  is 
investigating. 

7725.  Are  you  considering  that  this 

authority  would  only  really  be  con- 
cerned with  trunk  road  lighting  and  not 
all  over  lighting? 1 think  so. 

7726.  You  are  dealing  only  with  trunk 

roads? 1 am.  I am  satisfied  with  co- 

ordination on  other  matters,  and  I think 
that  if  there  could  be  something,  if  co- 
ordination could  be  made  a little 
stronger  for  the  class  I roads  and  trunk 
roads,  I think  there  ought  to  be  com- 
plete teeth  and  I think  it  should  be  n 
wide  area. 

7727.  The  whole  of  the  area  for  in- 

stance that  is  the  subject  of  the  study 
of  this  Commission? Yes,  Sir. 

7728.  Greater  London? Yes.  I 

do  not  think  any  body  ever  set  up  would 
satisfy  everybody  and  I think  it  has  got 
to  be— I have  got  no  authority  from 
anybody  to  say  this— really  a Ministry 
authority. 

7729.  Appointed  by  a Minister,  not 

selected  by  local  authorities? No.  I 

think  it  would  have  to  be  a small 
authority,  but  I think  it  would  have  to 
have  on  it  the  representatives  of  the 
various  interests  which  were  involved  in 
this  problem.  I think  it  would  have  to 
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be  not  merely  representatives.  I do  not 
•jthink  that  that  really  would  be  the 
answer. 

7730.  Thank  you  very  much. But 

I do  not  know  whether  that,  which  is 
purely  a personal  view,  would  find 
favour  with  everybody  in  this  group. 

7731.  I take  it  that  as  far  as  the  con- 
trol of  traffic  is  concerned,  you  have 
no  proposals  and  you  do  not  agree  with 
those  proposals  set  out  in  the  Ministry’s 
©vidence  that  very  large  traffic  authori- 
ties should  be  set  up — new  ones?  You 
think  you  are  capable  of  dealing  with 
traffic  problems  in  your  own  district? 

1 think  one  has  got  this  problem, 

that  the  major  problem  of  traffic  control 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  the  police 
advisory  bodies  and  the  Ministry,  and 
dealing  with  the  major  problems  of 
traffic  I do  not  think  the  district  authori- 
ties could  deal  with  it  because  they  have 
no  control  over  the  levels  which  really 
have  the  greatest  say  in  it. 

7732.  ‘Now  we  are  fortunately  not  able 

to  enquire  into  the  activities  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police,  but  at  any  rate  so  far 
as  the  highway  authorities  are  concerned 
you  do  not  want  large  districts? No. 

7733.  The  Ministry  had  several  pro- 
posals but  their  .main  proposal  was  one 
overall  authority  for  dealing  with  this 
problem,  the  whole  of  Greater  London? 

That  may  be  in  some  way  right  but 

I regard  the  Ministry  as  that  authority 
itself. — Councillor  Reynolds:  May  I 

just  say  on  this  that  the  present  London 
Traffic  Advisory  Committee  deals  with 
quite  a wide  area.  I know  some  people, 
members  of  that,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  have  any  personal  knowledge 
of  more  than,  a very  small  fraction  of 
the  cases  they  are  asked  to  consider.  I 
'have  seen  several  of  the  sets  of  papers 
provided  for  the  benefit  of  members  of 
the  county  council  attending  those  meet- 
ings, iand  this  wad  of  duplicated  sttuff 
stands  4in.  high  on  the  table.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  members  to  get  through 
it.  I would  tend  to  agree  with  what 
was  said  that  one  would  .more  or  less 
regard  the  Ministry  as  the  authority.— 
Councillor  Freeman : There  is  no  reason 
why  if  one  is  dealing  with  an  authority 
•it  should  not  be  a_  type  of  authority 
as  I 'suggested  eadier  selt  up  by  the 
Ministry.  I agree  wiillh  the  point  Mir. 
Reynolds  made.  We  are  arguing  tihe 
same  .point  on  a broader  basis  on 
personal  health,  that  you  cannot  get  the 


local  knowledge,  and  of  course  there 
•have  been  some  complaints  of  delay  of 
the  Metropolitan  Traffic  Advisory  Com- 
mittee through  sheer  physical  necessity, 
whereas  I think  a small  body,  provided 
that  it  had  all  the  interests  in  it,  would 
be  a better  thing. 

7734.  Is  it  a fair  summary  .to  say 

as  representing  these  local  authorities 
here  today,  as  and  when  the  through 
trunk  roads  are  completed  .and  the 
orbital  roads  are  completed,  the  traffic 
problems  of  your  own  districts  will  be 
largely  taken  care  of,  that  you  will  no 
longer  have  a great  deal  of  London 
traffic  channelling  through  your  district. 
You  are  really  relying  on  a trunk  road 
system  to  deal  with  the  through  traffic, 
and  so  far  as  the  local  districts  are  con- 
cerned there  is  no  major  problem. 

Broadly  speaking,  yes,  that  is  so.  That, 

I ithink,  is  'the  aim  of  a (trunk  road 
system. 

7735.  In  so  far  as  a trunk  road  system 

is  concerned  it  is  a little  outside  your 
particular  interests?-; — Although  it 

goes  through  us  I think  it  would  be 
quite  improper  and  almost  impertinent  for 
us  to  say,  as  a district  council,  that 
we  should  exercise  a say  when  it  is  a 
national  problem  and  not  even  a county 
problem. 

7736.  Chairman : Mr.  Freeman  re- 
ferred to  this  question,  not  of  the  con- 
struction or  maintenance  of  roads,  but 
the  control  and  regulation  of  traffic, 
which  is  rather  a different  thing.  Your 
suggestion  (is,  I .think,  that  ithe  question  of 
control  and  regulation  of  traffic  should 
be  .dealt  with  by  the  authority  you  de- 
scribe. The  elements  in  the  control  and 
regulation  of  traffic  are  rather  diverse, 
are  they  not?  You  can  get  things  like 
police  action  ; you  can  get  things  such 
as  the  prohibition  or  the  regulation  of 
.parking ; you  can  get  questions  of  en- 
forcement by  the  .police,  either  by  the 
use  of  powers  or  persuasion;  you  can 
deal  of  course  with  criminal  activities 
such  as  dangerous  driving  and  so  forth  ; 
but  it  also  involves,  does  it  not,  the  siting 
of  traffic  lights,  the  siting  of  pedestrian 
crossings,  possibly  the  design  of  kerbs, 
guard  rails  and  maybe  at  a slightly 
higher  stage  of  roundabouts  which  rail 
within  .the  realm  of  highway  improve- 
ments. Would  you  say  all  those  functions 
should  be  in  itihe  hands  of  the  authority 
yo.u  have  in  mind,  io.r  do  you  think  some 
of  you  local , authorities  might  feel— some 
of  them  at  least— although  essential  parts 
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were  proper  for  local  consideration  and 

decision?- 'The  position  as  I see  It  is 

this,  that  almost  every  one  of  those  in- 
volves more  than  one  authority,  except 
those  which  involve  only  the  police  be- 
cause as  to  roundabouts,  traffic  lights  and 
restrictions  on  parking,  no  authority  can 
deal  with  those  on  its  own.  The  police 
come  into  all  of  them  in  the  advisory 
sense,  and  I think  that  the  line  I would 
draw  would  be  on  the  question  of  labour, 
buit  I think  this,  that  the  local  authority 
should  come  in  as  a party  to  be  con- 
sulted on  all  those  things.  I do  not  think 
that  on  a trunk  road  the  local  authority 
can  expect  to  have  complete  power,  but 
I do  think  that  it  should  be  consulted  on 
those  things. 

7737.  We  are  told  in  some  quarters 
that  it  is  just  that  necessity  for  consul- 
tation which  constitutes  so  much  delay 
because  you  have  to  have  consultation 
on  so  many  component  parts  of  the  prob- 
lem. You  hear  of  traffic  lights  being 
held  up  for  months  on  siting  and  de- 
sign because  of  the  necessity  on  the  one 
hand  to  think  of  the  trunk  road  as  a 
whole  and  on  the  other  hand  the  very 
important  local  interest,  local  safety  and 
welfare  in  the  matter  of  traffic  lights. 
If  you  have  got  to  have  no  local  con- 
sultation then  the  particular  interest  of 
the  inhabitants,  safety  and  so  forth  may 
be  prejudiced.  If  you  are  going  to  have 
all  this  consultation  it  takes  months,  per- 
haps even  years,  to.  get  through  a scheme 
for  traffic  lighting,  roundabouts  and  so 
forth.  It  is  as  a whole  in  the  interests 

of  'the  general  public. 1 think 

that  was  why  I suggested  an  authority 
appointed  hy  the  Minister  which  I 
thought  would  be  a streamlined  autho- 
rity instead  of  the  representative  groups 
as  we  now  have.  I would  have  thought 
that  should  speed  up  the  consultation 
and  that  that  authority  would  have 
power  ,in  agreement  with  the  police  and 
one  might  localise  it.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  suggest  alterations  in  the  police  way 
of  dealing  with  these  things  but  it  may 
be  there  could  be  a streamlining,  not 
only  in  the  type  of  body,  but  in  its 
power  when  it  had.  got  agreement.  One 
often  finds  there  is  agreement  in  these 
things,  but  it  takes  a long  time. 

7738.  I was  thinking  of  the  practical 
effect  of  it.  Supposing  this  body  you 
had  in  mind  had  .power  to  deal,  and 
deal  quickly,  with  shall  we  say  the  prob- 
lem of  car  parking  in  some  road  in  your 
area.  Would  you  be  prepared  for  that 


body  to  have  to  throw  back  upon  you 
as  a council  the  virtual  obligations  for 
providing  parking  space  to  make  room 
for  the  motors  pushed  off  the  road  by 

this  other  authority? That  of  course 

is  the  difficulty,  but  as  regards  the  trunk 
road  I have  always  envisaged  that  a 
trunk  road  would  have  a fairly  stringent 
ban  on  parking  if  it  was  to  serve  us 
purpose  as  a trunk  road.  It  does  create 
a problem  and  I say  the  local  authority 
ought  to  be  consulted  on  those  things 
and  have  a right  of  audience,  but  1 
think  equally  it  is  necessary  to  get  a 
decision  and  I think  one  comes  up 
against  the  finaL  decision  whichever  type 
of  authority  one  has. 

7739.  I think  .that  is  an  important 
point  you  should  consider.  These  trunk 
roads  sound  fine  things,  but  for  a large 
part  of  their  distance  in  the  area  they 
are  just  a succession  of  high  streets. — — 
We  have  had  some,  shall  I say,  experi- 
ence of  combating  them,  Sir,  and  wo  do 
know  what  some  of  their  effects  would 
be.  I think  as  regards  the  trunk  road 
one  of  its  virtues  to  prevent  its  becom- 
ing a high  street  is  to  make  it  limited  in 
access. 

7740.  .When  it  is  already  a high  street? 

That  is  very  much  more  a problem 

when  they  are  already  existing  high 
streets.  Then  I think  there  usually  is. 
very  intense  local  objection  and  1 think; 
geographical  objection.  I have  been 
referring  to  a different  problem  from 
that  of  an  already  constructed  trunk, 
road. 

7741.  Professor  Mackenzie,  Can  wo 
go  on  to  education?  I think  at  least 
some  of  your  members  were  here  when 
we  discussed  this  with  the  Excepted 
Districts  Association,  and,  as  the  chair- 
man says,  there  is  noil  much  i>oint  in 
going  over  the  same  ground  again  but 
perhaps  for  the  record  1 should  get  quite 
plain  what  your  proposal  is  and  then 
give  you  an  opportunity  to  amplify  i£ 
you  wish.  to.  As  I understand  it,  at  the 
moment  out  of  the  ten  authorities  in  this 
group  five  are  excepted  districts,  two  arc 
divisional  executives  for  themselves  alone 
and  there  are  three  others  which  arc 
members  of  divisional  executives  with 
other  authorities.  Have  1 got  this  right, 
that  you  are  really  suggesting  that  till 
these  authorities  should  come  within  ir 
wing  of  the  executive  districts'  proposals, 
that  all  these  authorities  should  become 
local  education  authorities  on  the  terms 
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which  are  suggested  in  the  evidence  of 
excepted  districts  which  I have  here 
somewhere? Yes. 

7742.  This  would  'be  down  to  the  level 

of  authorities  of  a population  of  about 
50,000.  It  would  in  effect  be  education 
authorities  for  all  purposes  except  the 
rather  limited  number  of  purposes  which 
were  set  on  one  side  as  county  functions 
in  that  memorandum? Yes,  Sir. 

7743.  As  I said  we  have  already  been 
through  the  implication  of  this:  I do 
not  think  I would  like  myself  to  ask 
questions  on  it.  There  are  obviously 
certain  difficulties,  especially  about  the 
interlocking  of  secondary  education  of  a 
more  selective  kind  and-  also  the  inter- 
locking of  further  education  for  autho- 
rities at  that  level.  If  there  is  anything 
you  would  like  to  say  on  that  I should 

be  glad  if  you  would  do  so. Thank 

you  very  much  indeed,  Sir.  When  we 
come  to  Ruislip— Northwood  there  is  a 
brief  comment,  but  I would  like  Mr. 
Franklin  if  you  would  permit  him  to 
deal  with  any  questions  as  far  as  the  ten 
authorities  are  concerned,  because  he  is 
the  authority  as  far  as  the  excepted 
districts  are  concerned  and  we  have 
decided  completely  as  a group  to  adopt 
that  system.  There  is  no  one  of  the  ten 
which,  as  far  as  the  group  are  concerned, 
has  expressed  any  wish  for  any  separate 
point. — Mr.  Franklin : I have  not  got 
anything  to  add  beyond  what  was  said 
here  earlier  except  if  you  wish  to  put 
questions  to  us  about  the  estimates  we 
have  to  provide,  the  Borough  Treasurer 
is  here  today  and  I think  can  give  the 
answers  you  wish.  This  is  a question 
which  has  come  up  in  various  contexts 
already.  The  existing  procedure  of 
control  through  estimates  largely  depends 
on  the  number  of  sub-headings.— Mr. 
Harman : I think  as  far  as  the  system 
of  budgeting  for  education  in  Middlesex 
of  salaries  and  wages,  books,  stationery 
and  things  of  that  description  is  con- 
cerned, we  would  have  no  grumble  at 
all.  Middlesex  County  Council  have 
given  a certain  amount  of  freedom  but 
I think  where  we  would  take  issue  is  on 
the  budget  for  the  upkeep  of  buildings 
and  on  furniture,  apparatus  and  equip- 
ment, where  indeed  many  details  have  to 
be  submitted  down  to  the  smallest 
degree.  These  estimates  'have  to  be  pre- 
pared and  in  fact  I find  when  I look 
through  my  files  of  estimates  that  there 
are,  in  fact,  127  separate  forms.  Some 


of  them  come  down  to  individual 
schools.  There  are  543  headings  and 
sub-headings  and  detailed  particulars  of 
individual  items  which  probably  run  into 
well  over  a thousand.  Those  items  are 
down  to  such  a level  as  small  pieces  of 
furniture  in  each  individual  school.  As 
I said  earlier  it  as  on  buildings,  grounds, 
furniture,  apparatus  and  equipment 
where  we  have  issue  with  (the  county 
council.  The  county  council  in 
approving  these  estimates  say  this : 

“ Except  as  provided  for  expendi- 
ture on  the  upkeep  of  buildings  and 
grounds,  or  in  the  circumstances  for 
which  provision  is  made  in  the  County 
standards  of  expenditure,  I am  to 
remind  you  that,  following  the  normal 
policy  of  the  County  Council,  expen- 
diture for  which  provision  is  made  in 
the  estimates  for  1959-1960  as 
approved  above  must  not  be  incurred 
otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the 
detailed  estimates  so  approved  without 
the  prior  consent  of  the  County 
Council.” 

In  practice  that  means  if  we  have  bud- 
geted for  a small  item  of  equipment  in 
one  school  and  wish  to  change  our  mind 
on  this,  then  normally  we  have  to  go 
back  and  ask  permission  from  the 
County  Council.  That  is  the  extent  of 
the  detailed  control  which  has  made  ad- 
ministration extremely  complicated.  I 
would  like  to  mention  one  other  matter 
in  connection  with  education.  The 
County  Council  took  the  view  right  at 
the  beginning  of  delegation  that  they 
should  pay  all  officers’,  teachers’  salaries 
and  manual  workers’  wages.  That  means 
that  they  had  to  set  up  or  enlarge  the 
existing  organisation.  It  does,  mean 
that  the  district  councils  are  quite  un- 
able to  control  education  expenditure, 
because  they  are  not  paying  salaries  and 
wages  which  amount  to  more  than  70 
per  cent  of  the  education  budget.  The 
County  Council  never  make  any  returns 
to  districts  during  the  year  on  the  pro- 
gress of  expenditure  on  salaries  and 
wages  in  (those  districts.  . Those  two 
points  I know  are  dealt  with  better  xa 
other  counties.  They  have  been  <he  main 
cause  of  the  breakdown  on  the  financial 
side  in  this  county. 

7744.  Perhaps  I ought  to  try  to  think 
of  counter  points  on  both  these  things. 
On  the  first  one  I have  heard  it  said 
that  under  the  Ministry  grant  regulations 
—at  least  under  the  previous  system  of 
grant — it  was  made  necessary  for  the 
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county  as  the  authority  which  would  ob- 
tain the  grant  from  the  Ministry  to  be 
able  to  give  these  details  to  the  Minis- 
try. Do  you  think  there  is  any  substance 

in  that? Personally  no.  I know  in 

another  county  area  the  budget  of 
excepted  districts  for  upkeep  of  build- 
ings and  grounds  is  done  on  the  basis  of 
a little  sum  for  each  school  plus  so  much 
per  hundred  square  feet  of  area  in  the 
school. 

7745.  Seeing  that  has  been  done  else- 
where presumably  it  has  been  accepted? 
1 presume  it  must  be  so. 

7746.  Do  you  think  the  new  grant 
system  which  is  being  introduced  should 
make  matters  at  all  easier  about  financial 
control  of  education  within  a system  of 

delegation? It  may  do.  It  would 

certainly  make  it  easier  from  the  county 
councils  point  of  view  if  they  ever  had 
to  satisfy  the  Ministry  on  detail.  I 
should  not  have  thought  it  would  make 
any  difference  within  the  county. 

7747.  I suppose  it  might  be  said  that 
the  payment  of  salaries  is  now  largely  a 
routine  activity,  that  it  is  determined 
centrally  and  that  there  will  be  no  ques- 
tion of  there  being  any  discretion  in  the 
hands  of  excepted  districts  under  dele- 
gated powers,  or  even  for  that  matter  for 
independent  education  services:  no  dis- 
cretion about  salaries  but  a rather 
limited  discretion  about  allowances.  Is 
the  payment  of  salaries  not  perhaps 
something  which  is  best  dealt  with  on  a 
large  scale  with  all  the  resources  of 
machine-accounting  behind  it?  Is  it  not 
a thing  that  could  be  dealt  with  more 
economically  if  it  is  mechanised  for  the 
entire  teaching  staff  rather  than  breaking 
it  down  to  certain  forms,  granting  of 
course  your  point  it  should  be  added  to 

your  existing  work? 1 would  not  say 

so.  I should  think  all  the  authorities 
represented  here  this  morning  have  got 
machine-accounting  systems.  I would 
be  surprised  if  they  have  not.  I should 
have  thought  it  could  be  done  efficiently 
locally.  When  a local  government  confer- 
ence was  dealing  with  various  problems 
the  question  of  the  local  payment  of 
manual  workers’  wages  came  up  and  the 
excepted  districts  and  t)ie  county 
treasurer  prepared  figures  of  the  cost 
of  .preparing  and  paying  those  wages 
locally  so  far  as  the  districts  were  con- 
cerned and  by  the  county  treasurer  cen- 
trally. The  figure  of  paying  them 
locally  was  slightly  less  than  the  cost  of 
paying  them  centrally. 


7748.  These  figures  are  available,  are 
they?  As  you  probably  noticed  we  are 
in  great  difficulty  in  finding  any  concrete, 
specific  evidence  about  the  difference  of 
cost  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  service. 

I think  it  these  figures  are  available  it 
would  be  useful  if  they  could  be  put  in. 
Yes. 

7749.  Chairman : Were  they  agreed? 
They  were  agreed  at  officer  level. 

Professor  Mackenzie : That  is  all  I 
have  on  education. 

7750.  Sir  John  Wrigley-.  Could  I just 
ask  the  Treasurer  one  point?  We  have 
heard  before  the  education  estimates  are 
broken  down  into  large  numbers  of 
items— I think  119  was  the  figure  which 
stuck  in  my  mind  which  no  doubt  corrp- 
sponds  to  your  1 27— and  that  once  the 
estimates  bad  been  approved  they  could 
not  be  varied  under  those  subheads.  You 
gave  us  543  and  something  ranging  into 
thousands.  Are  they  also  ^part  of 

approved  estimates? They  are 

clearly. 

7751.  You  mean  you  cannot  vary  any 

of  those  items? No.  They  are  very 

well  tied  down. 

7752.  It  must  inevitably  happen  you  do 
in  fact  vary  some  of  those  items  during 
the  year.  What  is  the  actual  procedure? 
Do  you  just  do  it?— — I will  give  you 
the  'exact  procedure  in  my  area,  I can 
refer  to  a case  reported  in  my  educa- 
tion committee  minutes  only  at  the  last 
meeting  where  there  were  three  items 
of  furniture,  apparatus  and  equipment, 
amounting  I think  to  £50  odd.  Wo 
wanted  something  else  so  gave  up  those 
three  items.  They  were  amended  and 
brought  before  the  county  for  their 
approval.  What  the  county  do  I do  not 
know. 

7753.  Chairman : Have  you  actually 

done  the  job? No,  Sir.  We  are  watt- 

mg  to  do  it. 

7754.  You  have  not  bought  the  new 

stuff? No,  we  will  .not  do  it  until  it 

is  approved  procedure. 

7755.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Surely  you 
would  agree  the  Treasurer  cannot  make 
estimates  broken  down  into  several  hun- 
dred heads  which  would  turn  out 

accurate  during  the  year? il  do  not 

think  he  could. 


! 


Chairman : The  next  item  is  personal 
health  services  and  welfare  services  which 
miay  be  somewhat  lengthy.  Would  it 
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suit  your  convenience  if  we  adjourned 
at  this  stage? 

{The  proceedings  were  adjourned  for 
a short  time.) 

On  resumption. 

Chairman : [Personal  health  and  wel- 
fare—'Professor  .Mackenzie? 

7756.  Professor  Mackenzie:  Could  1 

begin  just  with  a point  of  clarification, 
Councillor  Freeman?  I am  looking  at 
the  question  of  children’s  departments 
in  relation  to  the  other  personal  social 
services.  I think  .that  what  you  said 
amounted  to  a pretty  definite  statement 
that  the  authorities  wish  to  take  over 
responsibility  for  child  care. Council- 

lor Freeman:  That  is  correct,  Sir,  yes, 

7757.  I do  not  think  that  was  said 

in  the  -original  evidence,  I .may  have 
missed  it,  -but  I could  not  trace  any  -refer- 
ence to  the  child  care  service. It  was 

very  much  in  outline,  Sir. 

7758.  It  is  not  of  substance  what  was 

said  originally  as  long  as  this  is  the 
position  now? Yes,  Sir. 

7759.  The  position  now  is  you 
definitely  wish  to  .take  it  over,  that  Mid- 
dlesex County  would  cease  to  be  the 
authority  under  the  Children  Act,  I take 

it? That  is  what  it  amounts  to.  Of 

course,  one  comes  to  this:  our  quest  is 
the  power  to  do  things.  I do  admit, 
and  T think  it  is  right  that  I should 
admit  freely  at  the  very  beginning,  that 
we  all  recognise  the  difficulty  of  machin- 
ery. Using  modern  day  colloquialism, 
shall  I say  we  have  looked  at  the  end 
product  and  we  do  recognise  that  there 
is  a difficulty  in  -machinery  taken  in  con- 
junction with  other  things.  But  the  way 
in  which  we  have  approached  this  and 
what,  indeed,  I think  -is  really  the  only 
way  in  which  we  could,  is  not  to  recon- 
stitute the  whole  of  the  legislation  on  the 
subject  but  to  say  what  we  consider  we 
could  do  more  advantageously  both 
better  and  from  the  public  point  of  view 
than  could  be  done  any  other  way, 
realising  that  in  so  saying  that  there  are 
constitutional  problems  which  will  have 
to  be  tackled  after  we  have  established 
that  case.  But  I think  that  that  is  our 
approach  to  it,  Sir. 

7760.  Yes,  I think  I appreciate  this. 
I would  really  like  to  explore  to  some 
extent  some  of  these  problems  and  get 
your  opinion  about  them.  There  is,  of 
course,  an  obvious  case  in  concentrating 


the  personal  social  services  in  a compact 
area.  This  at  the  same  time  .throws  up 
various  difficulties  about  specialisation 
and  there  are  then  problems  of  adminis- 
trative machinery.  I think  perhaps  the 
case  of  children  is  a fairly  strong  ex- 
ample of  the  difficulties.  I have  been 
provided  with  a list  of  the  number  of 
children  in  care  with  different  Middle- 
sex authorities  and  this  does  come  down 
to  fairly  small  numbers,  for  instance, 
Ruislip-Northwood  which  is,  in  fact,  I 
think,  one  of  the  smallest,  has  only  13 
children  in  care.  I do  not  vouch  for 
these  figures  but  they  will  serve  to  indi- 
cate the  scale  of  the  problem.  A more 
normal  size  is  Uxbridge  89.  You  see  the 
.problem  then,  that  these  are  rather  small 
groups  of  children  for  whom  to  provide 
•a  complete  range  of  children’s  services? 

1 do  realise  that,  Sir,  and  I think  that 

that  is  the  other  side  of  the  problem.  1 
think  that  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties, 
shall  I say,  it  is  almost  one  of  the  contras 
where  -one  has  got  to  take  on  a service 
which  of  itself  one  could  not  challenge 
but  the  difficulty  is  how  to  split  it  and 
I do  appreciate  .those  difficulties.  You 
have  given  those  incidences  of  figures 
■and,  of  course,  they  do  illustrate  the 
difference  in  the  problem  as  it  affects 
an  individual  district  and  they  do  indi- 
cate also  the  differences  between  every 
individual  district  which  we  say 
emphasises  the  reason  for  local  con- 
sideration. Of  course,  there  is  one  facet 
of  this  (that  in  connection  with  children 
there  may  have  to  be  joint  administration 
between  (two  authorities.  _ I do  not  leave 
(that  out,  and  I do  realise  that  that  is 
one  of  the  facets  which  applies  particu- 
larly in  Ruislip-Northwood  with  only  13 
cases.  I aim  sure  the  authorities  that  are 
unfortunate  ito  have  100  in  care  would 
say  we  can  do  this,  it  is  a problem  of  size, 
but  I do  realise  that  with  13  Ruislip- 
Northwood  is  faced  with  a _ special 
problem  and  .iit  may  be  that  with  that 
number  we  would  have  to  come  to  an 
arrangement  with  _ a neighbouring 
authority  'but  economically  and  properly 
and  in  every  oither  way  we  shall  ibe  pro- 
viding a service. 

7761.  Yes.  Now  the  same  sort  of 
thing  obviously  arises  with  some  of  the 
welfare  services.  I have  not  got  the 
figures  for  handicapped  persons,  but  I 
imagine  that  if  one  breaks  down  the 
categories  of  handicapped  persons  for 
whom  a welfare  authority  is  responsible 
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one  would  get  the  same  kind  of  distri- 
bution of  favours? 1 think  that  is 

true.  I was  present  when  a discussion 
took  place  on  special  schools  for  back- 
ward children  and  it  was  found  that  the 
problem,  I think,  affected  only  three 
authorities  in  the  county.  That  is  just 
another  example. 

7762.  Yes,  indeed.  I think  probably 
for  that  reason  in  your  evidence,  Appen- 
dix I,  you  left  the  mental  health  services 

as  a county  service? It  has  received 

special  treatment  since  but  it  is  a facet 
which  cannot  be  just  ad  hoc  linked  to- 
gether and  I think  also  that  we  took 
the  view  that  it  was  more  easily  distin- 
guishable and  separated  from  the  other 
matters.  That  mental  health  services 
were  something  which  we  could  all  join 
together  and  which  wanted  specialist 
treatment,  wanted  the  best  possible 
specialist  treatment  wherever  they  wgre 
put, 

7763.  1 do  not  think  that  one  need 
consider  these  various  categories  separ- 
ately. The  main  point  is  really  what 
you  think  is  the  best  way.  of  handling 
things  which  require  specialisation  which 
even  the  fairly  wealthy  authority  of 
50/75,000  people  cannot  manage.  Now 
I take  it  what  you  are  saying  is  that 
you  would  rather  have  a joint  arrange- 
ment between  authorities  rather  than 
county  responsibility  and  any  form  of 
county  administration  with  delegation? 

Yes,  Sir.  We  think  firstly,  to  use 

Sir  John  Wrigley’s  expression  this  morn- 
ing, it  is  one  of  the  obligations  which 
goes  with  the  other  picture.  Secondly, 
that  even  if  we  made  joint  arrangements 
they  would  be  more  under  our  control 
and  therefore  bring  more  local  service 
to  a thing  which  has  got  the  most  human 
element  to  it  than  they  would  taken 
away.  I am  taking  Ruislip-Northwood 
where  we  have  got,  as  you  have  ^ in- 
stanced, a very  small  problem.  The 
children  are  just  taken  in  by  the  county 
wherever  the  problem  happens  to  be 
and  the  families  are  probably,  may  be, 
split  up,  whereas  in  Ruislip-Northwood, 
say  Uxbridge,  or  something  like  that,  at 
least  we  would  be  in  fairly  close  touch, 
we  would  be  in  closer  touch  than  we 
would  otherwise  be. 

7764.  There  is  not,  in  fact,  delegation 
in  this  field  but  I do  not  think  we  have 
really  met  in  this  field  the  same  sort  of 
complaints  about  detailed  management 
in  the  county  as  we  have  met  in  the 
field  of  education  and  planning. 


You  refer  to  the  rather  intricate  pat- 
tern of  county  administration,  the  way 
in  which  medical  officers  of  health  serve 
various  different  masters,  the  systems 
interlocking  on  a personal  basis.  Would 
you  like  to  add  any  comments  about 
that?  I am  afraid  the  thing  is  so  com- 
plicated there  is  not  much  point  in  try- 
ing to  explain  in  detail  for  the  record 
how  it  works  but  we  would  appreciate 
any  comments  on  the  sort  of  system. 

If  I could  add  a general  comment 

and  then  I do  not  know  whether  Dr. 
Dobson,  who  has  the  expert  detailed 
knowledge,  would  like  to  add  anything. 
'Our  contention  broadly  is  that  these 
things  are  run  by  the  county.  .They  are 
not  in  any  way  delegated  and  it  was  for 
that  reason  that  I quoted  the  figures  of 
an  area  health  committee’s  meeting. 
When  one  looks  at  the  statistics  on  the 
great  volume  of  things  handled  through 
an  area  health  committee,  in  our  sub- 
mission it  is  manifestly  clear  that  in  the 
working  of  the  service,  the  area  health 
committee  just  does  not  start  to  have 
any  place  at  all.  We  say  this  is  run  by 
the  county  and  that  the  area  health  com- 
mittee is  something  which  is  pushed  in 
between,  merely  operating  as  a nuisance 
and  not  serving  any  purpose ; and  to  call 
it  delegation  is  to  push  something  in 
which  only  adds  irritation  and  does  not 
serve  a purpose.  I am  not  criticising  — 

I want  to  be  absolutely  clear — I am  not 
criticising  the  attention  which  anyone 
receives  from  any  professional  person 
because  I think  that  the  way  in  which 
the  medical  staff  and  so  forth  do  their 
work  is  magnificent  and  that  is  not  a 
criticism.  This  is  really  the  difference 
between  districts  and  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  local  control  whatever.  It  is  en- 
tirely run  by  the  county  and  the  area 
health  committees  would  be  better  out 
of  the  way. 

I think  it  is  a mockery  in  the  case  of 
a so-called  area  health  committee  deal- 
ing with  cerainly  four  and  possibly  five 
authorities  covering  226,000  people  to 
imagine  that  it  copes  with  its  business 
over  ten  months  .in  4j  hours.  We  say  it 
just  is  not  so  and  this  is  now  adminis- 
tered on  a far-off  basis  by  the  county. 
We  say  that  however  good  the  treatment 
may  be  when  a person  gets  the  treat- 
ment, and  there  are  statistics  here  but  I 
think  you  probably  do  not  want  them, 
that  there  is  no  operation  of  any  local 
delegation,  local  policy,  local  differen- 
tiation or  anything  ; and  that  there  could 
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be  a great  improvement  by  harnessing 
the  local  people  who  obviously,  and  I 
think  everybody  will  accept,  are  pro- 
foundly interested  in  such  matters  as 
health  and  welfare.  If  they  could  be 
harnessed  and  brought  into  it  on  a real 
basis,  that  must  be  advantageous  ; and 
that  is  why  we  say  that  delegation  is 
non-existent. 

7765.  Yes,  thank  you.  I think  that  is 
very  clear  about  the  area  committees. 
(Perhaps  I shall  come  back  to  other 
forms  of  local  participation.  I was 
perhaps  thinking  more  of  the  adminis- 
trative side.  Certainly  in  Middlesex 
some  attempt  has  been  made  on  the 
administrative  side  in  establishing  close 
inter-connection  between  the  area  . of 
medical  officers  of  health  and  the  medical 
officers  of  health  for  the  districts.  There 
is  at  least  some  evidence  that  this  system, 
though  it  is  extremely  confusing  on 
paper,  works  quite  well  in  practice.  Now 
I wonder  if  you  or  'Dr.  Dobson  would 
care  to  comment  about  that?  Given 
that  this  is  <a  difficult  problem  of  integra- 
tion this  seems  to  be  one  .possible  way 

of  doing  it. il  have  said  and  I would 

like  to  make  it  clear  that  from  the  pro- 
fessional angle  of  the  job  I have  nothing 
but  praise  for  the  individual  officers  but 
we  differentiate  and  distinguish  that 
from  the  county’s  method  of  distribu- 
ting, -as  you  so  rightly  say,  administra- 
tion, for  which  the  county  has  accepted 
complete  responsibility. — Dr.  Dobson : 
Sir,  I hope  in  the  beginning  I can  make 
it  clear  «l!ha.t  I am  in  rather  an  invidious 
.position  through  being  a part-time  county 
officer. 

7766.  I think  practically  every  medical 
officer  of  health  in  the  area  is  in  this 
position  and  I hope  you  will  not  feel 
estopped  from  speaking,  otherwise  we 
shall  feel  a difficulty.—; — I want  to  make 
it  clear  from  the  beginning  what  I am 
going  to  say  is  factual  and  not  part  of 
any  policy  either  of  the  district  or  the 
counlby  -and  any  opinion  will  be  my 
own. 

As  far  as  the  combined  appointment 
goes  the  principle  seems  to  be  that  it 
cannot  but  be  an  advantage  for  the 
environmental  and  the  personal  services 
to  be  integrated.  The  county  policy  has 
been  in  the  past  that  the  district  medical 
officer  shall  be  a part-time  county  officer 
thereby  combining  the  two  things  in  his 
one  person ; and  if  he  cannot,  bring 
about  a liaison  with  himself  it  just 


means  it  cannot  be  done.  That  is  not 
the  case  right  through  the  county  now, 
of  course  ; the  original  idea  has  not  been 
completely  fulfilled  -but  where  the  district 
medical  officer  is  also  area . medical 
officer  then  the  integration  is  fairly  com- 
plete. There  is  no  great  difficulty  at  that 
level. 

7767.  Do  you  find  this  work  fairly 
satisfactory?  Do  you,  for  instance, 
have  in  your  area  what  would  be  a co- 
ordinating committee  in.  a county 
borough  for  problem  families,  special 
cases,  or  something  'that  fulfils  the 

same  function? The  policy  laid  down 

by  the  county  council  has  been  that . a 
certain  officer  is  a designated  officer,  in 
this  case  it  is  the  children’s  officer,  to 
whom  all  these  problems  are  referred. 
Now,  my  own  personal  opinion  is  that 
ifche  health  content  of  children’s  work  and 
welfare  work,  is  so  great  that  it  is  quite 
illogical  to  divorce  them  one  from  the 
other ; and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most 
economical  and  practical  way  of  doing 
these  three  services  is  to  bring  them 
together  under  one  roof  and  under  one 
management,  so  to  speak.  Further  to 
that  it  could  well  be  that  -a  certain 
amount  of  manpower  could  be  saved  by 
one  particular  group  of  officers  doing 
the  ground  work,  the  visiting.  There  is 
a group  of  officers  in  existence,  it  has 
been  in  existence  for  fifty  years,  with  a 
statutory  duty  of  visiting  certain  families, 
and  that  is  the  health  visitors.  In  my 
view  ithey  could  well  do  the  ground 
work  of  both  children  and  welfare,  call- 
ing in  specialist  aid  where  necessary  and 
thSir  training  is  such  that  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  at  all  in  that. 

7768.  But  at  the  moment  the  health 

visitors  are  operating  from  the  area 
offices? Yes,  carrying  out  their  func- 

tions under  the  National  Health  Service 
Act  only. 

7769.  And  if  I have  it  right  the 
children  areas  are  the  same  as  health 
areas,  though  they  have  not  the  same 

offices? Yes,  and  there  are  no  local 

children’s  or  welfare  committees. 

7770.  So  that  representatives  of  the 
public  are  not  really  involved  effectively 
at  the  area  level.  They  only  come  in  at 

the  iborough  or  district  level? Yes.— 

Councillor  Freeman : I am  sorry,  they 
do  not  come  in,  they  come  in  really  at 
the  county  level. 

7771.  Yes,  I was  coming  on  to  the 
point  that  one  finds  in  most  places 
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that  though  boroughs  and  districts  have 
no  welfare  powers  they  do  succeed,  in 
spite  of  this,  in  taking  a fairly  active  part 
in  local  welfare  activities  in  collabora- 
tion /with  various  voluntary  bodies.  Old 
people’s  welfare  associations  and  things 
of  this  sort  seem  to  flourish  in  spite  of 

statutory  difficulties? We  have  some 

power,  have  we  not,  vSir?  We  have  some 
direct  .power  under  the  Act  and  I think: 
that  that  point  emphasises  the  avidity 
with  which  the  district  and  borough 
councils  have  seized  upon  that  slight 
power  of  making  expenditure  and  taking 
an  interest  which  shows  how  genuine 
they  are  in  itheir  desire  to  do  this  work. 
They  have  even  gone  out  of  their  way 
to  find  the  way  although  the  responsi- 
bility is  not  with  them. 

7772  Yes,  I think  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  activity  at  borough  and 
district  level  especially  in  respect  of  old 
people. 

Now  as  regards  old  people,  as  I un4er- 
stand  it,  you  made  the  suggestion  which 
was  new  to  me  and  which  is  interesting. 
Perhaps  Sir  John  is  better  placed  than  I 
am  to  follow  this  up— the  question  of 
concurrent  welfare  powers  under  Section 
31  of  the  National  Assistance  Act.  This 
is  residential  accommodation  for  old 
people  needing  care  and  attention.  I 
have  not  looked  at  that  Section,  hut 
what  interested  me  was  the  general  idea 
of  concurrent  powers  in  relation  to  Part 
XII  of  the  National  Assistance  Act.  Just 
a practical  question  as  to  how  concur- 
rent powers  would  work— as  Sir  John 
said  this  morning  there  are  not  only 
powers  but  obligations  under  the  Act. 

This  is  a wish  to  do  something  and 

it  would  have  to  be  done.  Let  me  take 
the  concrete  example  of  an  old  people's 
home.  An  old  people’s  home  is  estab- 
lished to  house  old  people.  Obviously 
it  would  be  completely  wrong  if  both 
the  county  and  the  districts  established 
a home  for  the  same  people.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  I think  that  if  the  county 
were  told  that  a district  were  establish- 
ing a home  within  its  own  district  it 
would  be  a good  thing  for  the  county 
to  be  relieved  and  for  the  district  to 
have  the  right  to  do  it.  Now  districts 
have  taken  upon  themselves  various 
ways  of  doing  this.  Naturally,  I can 
speak  better  about  Ruislip-Northwood 
than  anywhere  else  but  we  have  a home 
newly  erected  for  39  aged  people.  Tt 
is  not  the  council’s  function  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  would  not  have  happened 


but  for  the  council  using  its  powers  of 
grant,  annual  power  of  grant  as  well 
as  substantial  capital  grants  and  having 
in  every  way  made  it  possible  through 
a voluntary  committee  which  is  closely 
allied  to  the  council  and  upon  which 
there  aTe  a number  of  councillors 
serving  and  also  direct  representatives. 

I know  that  has  happened  elsewhere. 

It  does  show  that  the  districts  have  taken 
it  upon  themselves  and  aged  people  are 
housed  in  their  own  district.  It  is  not 
a case  of  their  friends  having  to  go  lo 
see  them  somewhere  in  Surrey.  Some  of 
the  county  homes  are  very  widely  spread. 

A person  from  Enfield  may  be  housed 
in  Ruislip-Northwood.  A person  from 
Ruislip-Northwood  may  well  be  housed 
in  Enfield  and  we  feel  that  that  is  a 
great  detriment  to  any  implementation 
of  this  Act.  The  one  thing  that  we  find 
the  old  people  want  is  companionship 
and  they  do  not  always  like  to  estab- 
lish companionship  anew  when  they  get 
into  a home ; so  we  think  that  cer- 
tainly would  he  belter  handled  locally. 

7773.  Yes,  this  would  mean  a small 
extension  of  existing  powers.  We  marvel 
at  the  ingenuity  with  which  authorities 
have  been  able  to  use  their  rather 
limited  powers  through  voluntary  bodies 
.to  venture  into  the  welfare  field.  It 
would  he  a comparatively  small  step  to 
giving  your  council  the  power  directly  to 
administer  an  old  persons’  home  within 
the  Act.  You  envisage  that  this  would 
remain  a power  and  not  an  obligation! 
You  are  envisaging  that  there  are  after 
all  continuously,  not  perhaps  so  much  in 
an  area  like  Ruislip-Northwood,  bul 
emergency  cases  are  happening.  Th.ey 
are  obviously  most  easily  handled  in  a 
fairly  large  area  because  vacancies  may 
be  needed  at  short  notice,  something  has 
got  to  be  done.  You  are  content  to 
leave  that  responsibility  to  the  county, 

are  vou? Yes.  T think  that  you  have 

put  .it  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  we 
would  have  put  it.  We  would  say  in  a 
welfare  service  there  has  got  to  he  some 
sort  of  pooling  system  and  really  this 
pooling  system  has  to  be  overall. 

7774.  You  would  rather  that  the 
county  continued  in  existence  as  _tho 
statutory  authority  carrying  the  obliga- 
tion than  take  on  an  obligation  your- 
selves and  then  make  some  joint  arrange- 
ment between  yourselves  to  carry  it  out? 

Yes,  Sir.  We  hope  we  have  ; 

approached  this  problem  without  asking 
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for  things  merely  for  the  sake  of  asking. 
We  think  that  is  a very  realistic  way  of 
tackling  these  emergency  and  pooling 
arrangements  because  one  can  visualise 
a set  of  emergencies  where  a joint  board 
of  two  authorities  may  not  be  able  to 
cope.  It  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  in 
dealing  with  welfare  the  maximum 
coverage  cannot  be  too  great  and  so 
we  are  in  favour  of  a county  council. 
We  think  that  this  is  a case  where  they 
should  have,  shall  we  say,  the  emer- 
gency powers  on  the  maximum  level  so 
that  there  can  never  be  a case  of  default, 

Professor  Mackenzie : Thank  you. 

7775.  Chairman  : May  I just  ask  Dr. 
Dobson  one  or  two  points,  practical 
ones.  Supposing,  shall  we  say,  you  have 
a married  couple  living  in  Uxbridge.  I 
choose  Uxbridge  because  there  the 
county  medical  officer  is  the  district 
M.O.H.  The  couple  is  going  to  have 
a child.  What  individual — never  mind 
whether  it  is  county  or  whether  it  is 
borough  or  where  the  administrative  re- 
sponsibility lies — what  individual  will  be 
in  contact  with  that  family  during  the 

pre-natal  period? Dr.  Dobson : The 

midwife. 

7776.  Never  mind  for  a moment  who 

she  is.  We  will  come  back  to  that  after- 
wards.  She  will  be  the  first  contact. 

7777.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  horn 
will  the  health  visitor  then  have  to  do 
the  duty  visit?— — Yes.  The  birth  will 
be  notified  and  the  notification  will  j?e 
passed  on  to  the  health  visitor  concerned. 
Incidentally  the  health  visitor  will  prob- 
ably know  of  the  case  beforehand  be- 
cause the  mother  would  have  been  en- 
couraged to  come  to  one  or  other  of 
the  ante-natal  clinics,  either  family  clinic 
or  mothercraft  clinic,  whatever  it  may 
be. 

7778.  If  she  was  going  to  hospital  the 
contact  would  not  be  so  great? — —Some- 
one would  still  be  in  contact.  The  health 
visitor  would  probably  get  formal  notifi- 
cation. 

7779.  We  presume  the  family  enjoys  a 
rest  from  visiting  for  a few  years  until 
the  child  is  of  school  age  and  I suppose 
the  child  then  goes  to  school.  If  the 
child  needs  visiting  or  the  family  needs 
visiting  in  respeot  of  a child,  wlho  does 

the  visiting? The  health  visitor  who 

is  also  the  school  nurse. 


7780.  You  have  that  combined.  Have 

you  any  school  nurses  who  are  not  health 
visitors? No. 

7781.  Who  sanctions  the  health  visitor 

in  her  capacity  of  school  nurse? 

After  the  child  is  of  school  age? 

7782.  Yes. It  would  depend  on  the 

condition,  it  may  be  the  general  prac- 
titioner, it  may  be  the  school  doctor,  may 
be  at  the  request  of  the  teacher.  It  may 
even  be  at  the  request  of  the  hospital. 

7783.  So  the  same  person  visits  but 
that  person  works  to  different  authori- 
ties with  different  instructions.  Then  it 
goes  on,  of  course.,  through  school  age 
and  we  assume  the  child  ceases  to  attend 
school,  at  say,  15  years  of  age  or  per- 
haps 16.  Then  I suppose  the  health 
visitor  becomes  the  responsible  person. 

I am  assuming  that  the  child  has  not 
needed  to  be  taken  into  care  during  this 
time.  When  a child  has  ceased  to  be  of 
school  age  then  the  health  visitor  que 
health  visitor  is  the  responsible  person, 

is  she? 'She  is  the  responsible  adviser 

to  the  family  on  the  prevention  of  in- 
fectious disease  and  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. 

7784.  Just  a short  history  of  the  family. 
We  will  assume  by  the  time  the  child  has 
reached  the  age  of  16  the  parents  are  not 
necessarily  old  people  in  need  but  after 
some  years — we  are  dealing  with  a series 
— they  may  be.  Who  is  responsible  for 
visiting  and  seeing  whether  the  old  people 

need  attention? -There  is  no  statutory 

responsibility  but  if  the  family  has  not 
been  visited  for  some  yeaTS  and  has  been 
neglected  in  that  respect,  lost  sight  of, 
it  may  well  be  that  a need  is  brought  to 
notice  by  voluntary  agencies,  neighbours, 
clergymen,  doctors.  Even  home  nurses 
who  may  go  in  another  capacity,  may  get 
knowledge  of  that  particular  emergency. 

7785.  I am  still  assuming  that  the 
parents  are  at  home  and  have  not  reached 
the  stage  where  they  need,  if  they  ever 
do  need,  institutional  care,  but  if  during 
these  times,  during  periods  of  illness, 
home  helps  have  been  required  in  that 
home,  the  home  help  will  be  provided, 
one  hopes,  bv  whom?—- 7011  the  request 
originally  of  the  doctor  if  it  was  for  a 
case  of  illness,  or  directly  by  themselves 
in  certain  cases  possibly  on  the  advice  of 
voluntary  visitors  or  other  visitors,  or 
possibly  on  rtlhe  advice  of  a public  health 
inspector,  if  there  was  any  condition 
needing  his  presence  there. 
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7786.  Now  let  us  go  back  to  the  state 
of  the  parents  when  they  become  old 
but  are  still  in  their  house,  perhaps  need- 
ing a bit  of  help  in  one  way  or  another. 
You  rely  really  not  on  the  county  but 
on  borough  people  to  find  out,  the 
elected  councillors  or  the  doctor  or  some- 
body locally  to  find  out  whether  that 

person  needs  help,  is  that  right? 'It 

could  be,  Sir.  It  may  be  the  borough 
employees,  the  health  inspector  or  hous- 
ing visitor  of  the  district  community  or  it 
may  be  home  nurse,  general  practitioner, 
home  help  from  the  county  side. 

7787.  Then  you  come  to  the  last  stage 

which  one  hopes  will  be  avoided,  which 
we  arc  all  trying  to  avoid,  namely,  in- 
stitutional care.  That  is  entirely  a county 
business  so  .that  although  some  of  the 
individuals  concerned  may  be  the  same 
you  have  going  .toi'fhat  house  in,  the  course 
of,  shall  we  ,say,  a normal  family  life- 
time, midwives,  health  visitor,  school 
nurse,  home  helps,  housing  visitors,  you 
may  have  itih'e  public  health  .inspector,  and 
then  at  the  last  stage  presumably  you 
might  have  somebody  from  the  county  to 
see  whether  institutional  care  was  needed. 
There  may  also  have  been  home  helps 
provided.  If  anything  has  gone  wrong 
either  through  difficulty  in  running  tho 
home  through  family  illness  or  always 
still  .in  case  of  court  cases  the  children’s 
officer  may  be  called  in  and  the  child- 
ren’s officer  will  she  have  her  own  visitor 
or  do  the  visiting  herself? Yes. 

7788.  That  is  another  separate  visitor? 
Yes,  a separate  visitor. 

7789.  Of  that  battalion  of  visitors 
about  which  we  have  been  talking,  who 
arc  the  responsibility  of  the  county  and 
who  are  the  responsibility  of  the  local 

department? The  midwife,  the  health 

visitor,  home  nurse,  the  home  help  are 
county.  The  children’s  officer  and  visitor 
are  county.  The  public  health  inspector 
is  a district  officer.  If  it  is  a council 
house  the  housing  officer  is  a district 
official.  The  general  practitioner,  of 
course,  is  a different  service  again.  Then 
in  addition  there  are  the  various  volun- 
tary possibilities  too. 

7790.  Yes,  quite.  Of  the  visitors  who 

are  the  responsibility  of  the  county  you 
have  got  the  midwife,  the  children’s 
officer  and  the  health  visitor  who  will,  in 
fact,  be  different  people? Yes. 

7791.  The  health  visitor  may  visit  in 
two  capacities  but  will  be  the  same  per- 
son. What  is  the  organisation  within  the 


county  for  administering  those  three 

classes  of  visitor? The  midwife  and 

the  health  visitor  arc  health  employees 
under  the  control  of  the  health  com- 
mittees. Children’s  officer  is  separate 
and  under  the  control  of  the  children’s 
committee. 

7792.  I suppose  that  the  health  visitor 

who  acts  as  school  nurse  is  in  some  way 
under  the  control  of  the  education  com- 
mittee?  In  respect  of  her  work  as 

school  nurse. 

7793.  In  your  district  where  are  the 
three  offices  of  those  three  committees? 

-The  area  office  is  in  Uxbridge.  The 

area  children’s  office  is  in  Uxbridge. 

7794.  Same  office? No,  within  a 

stone’s  throw. 

7795.  Will  there  be  a divisional  educa- 
tional office? Yes,  in  the  same  build- 

ing as  the  children’s  office. 

7796.  How  far  in  your  district 
do  you  succeed  in  getting  all  these 
different  visitors  to  work  as  a team 
in  their  care  and  attention  for  the 

family  question? That  is  one  of  the 

major  difficulties.  One  tries  as  far  as 
possible  to  run  the  area,  especially  the 
area  health  staff,  as  a team  and  to  see 
that  each  individual  in  her  own  particu- 
lar sphere  keeps  any  others  who  may 
come  in  contact  properly  informed  and. 
within  one’s  own  office,  that  can  be  to 
some  extent  done.  The  thing  is  run  as  a 
team  but  when  .it  comes  to  trying  to 
find  out  what  the  other  departments  nr c 
doing  it  then  becomes  less  easy. 

7797.  You  speak  almost  as  though  you 
manage  to  achieve  this  scheme  in  spite 
of  the  scheme  rather  than  because  of  it? 

1 would  not  say  we  are  altogether 

successful,  Sir.  Every  effort  obviously 
is  made,  particularly  at  officer  level,  but 
in  spite  of  that  there  are  failures  and 
one  would  like  to  see  the  failures 
removed. 

7798.  Are  the  failures  failures  o£ 

communication  between  the  different 
branches?  I suppose  you  could 
also  have  families  actually  being 
visited  by  one  or  other  of  the  sides,  shall 
I put  it,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
other  side? That  is  so, 

7799.  Does  .it  happen? Yes,  and  It 

happens  more  particularly  where  in  tho 
beginning  possibly  a voluntary  agency 
has  been  the  first  in  the  field.  They  then 
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call  in  everybody  they  can  think  of  with- 
out possibly  telling  each  one  what  has 
happened. 

7800.  You  see,  it  is  put  to  us  some- 
times 'that  there  ought  to  be  this  team, 
one  of  the  Ministries  calls  it  the  domi- 
ciliary team,  and  .it  is  also  put  to  us  by 
some  authorities  that  you  can  only 
achieve  that  ideal  by  having  the  adminis- 
tration at  county  level  because  if  you 
have  it  at  local  level  you  could  not 
achieve  this  team  work.  I wonder  some- 
times, I do  not  know  whether  I am  right 
or  wrong,  whether  the  reverse  is  not 
true,  whether  the  higher  up  you  have 
the  point  of  contact  the  more  difficult 

it  would  ibe  to  achieve  a team? That 

is  my  own  -personal  opinion.  Now  in 
local  work  to  get  any  sort  of  success  in 
this  liaison  between  these  different 
branches  the  health,  children  and  welfare 
ought  to  be  in  one  department  and  run 
as  a team. 

7801.  It  was  put  to  me  by  one  medical 
officer  of  health  in  Middlesex  that  the 
best  way  to  get  .the  team  would  be  to 
have  all  the  men  and  women  in  the 
Town  Hall  and  the  M.O.H.  could  knock 
their  heads  together,  but  perhaps  that  is 

a crude  way  of  putting  it. It  seems 

to  me  obviously  easier,  if  you  are  to 
have  a working  department  and  every- 
body in  that  department  is  working  to  a 
common  object,  to  run  it  as  a 'team  than 
where  you  have  three  separate  depart- 
ments, even  if  they  are  not  in  separate 
buildings. 

7802.  If  you  have  a chart  in  which 

you  put  each  group,  if  you  have  a 
separate  officer  to  a separate  head- 
quarters?  Yes. 

Chairman:  Thank  you.  Can  we  go 
on  to  housing?  Sir  John. 

7803.  Sir  John  Wrigley : May  we  think 
first  of  all  of  housing  outside  your 
districts,  as  I take  it  .the  position  is  with 
many  of  you  that  you  are  already  over- 
populated  and  that  some  arrangements 
will  have  to  be  made  to  find  accommo- 
dation elsewhere  for  surplus  population. 
Now  this  may  vary  very  much  between 
different  .members  of  your  group  and  I 
can  only  pose-  a problem  to  you  as  a 
whole.  The  only  information  .really  that 
we  have  is  that  in  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government’s 
evidence.  It  is  suggested  that  for  the 
needs  of  the  Greater  London  area  as  a 
whole  the  number  of  houses  which  ought 
to  be  provided  is  about  35,000  a year, 


and  that  that  will  go  on  for  some  twenty 
years  which  is  long  enough  for  our 
purpose. 

Now  it  is  also  said  that  speaking 
generally  the  time  is  coming  when  all 
the  authorities  in  the  Greater  London 
area  will  not  be  able  to  do  much  more 
than  meet  their  own  needs  for  slum 
clearance  and  re-development  and  I only 
have  that  global  figure  for  Greater 
London  as  a whole.  I wonder  whether 
you  have  given  any  thought  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  you  estimate  your  need 
for  houses  is  that  cannot  be  met  within 
the  district  as  a whole,  after  you  have 
taken  account  of  what  you  will  require 
for  slum  clearance  and  re-development 
which  we  can  come  to  later  on?  But  \ 
would  like  to  get  your  ideas  first  of  all 
of  this  problem  which  must  exist  for  the 
group  as  a whole  though  I do  not  say  it 
necessarily  exists  for  every  member  of 

the  group. Councillor  Freeman : 

This  is  a great  difficulty.  There  is,  as 
you  have  surmised,  a divergence  of 
opinion  and  as  the  essence  of  this  group 
was  the  points  of  agreement  and  not 
points  of  divergence  the  group  as  a 
whole  has  not  given  any  consideration 
because  it  was  clear  that  there  was  a 
substantial  divergence  of  opinion.  I do 
not  think  that  any  spokesman  for  the 
group  would  be  authorised  to  put 
forward  one  point  of  view  or  the  other. 
I am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  but  that 
is  the  position.  It  is  one  case  where  they 
speak  for  themselves  on  this  point  of 
divergence.  It  is  only  one  point,  never- 
theless it  is  an  important  one  and  we 
must  leave  it  to  the  authorities  them- 
selves. 

7804.  As  individual  housing  authori- 
ties this  problem  cannot  have  escaped 
your  notice.  Have  you  formed  any  idea 
of  what  the  extent  of  the  problem  is  in 

Middlesex? There  is  a_  conference, 

of  course,  at  present  in  session  called  by 
the  county  council  to  discuss  this  exact 
problem  and  a paper  has  been  prepared 
by  the  county  council ; but  we  are  here 
as  individuals  and  if  the  Commission 
would  kindly  agree  I would  prefer  that 
the  individual  authorities  gave  their 
views.  I do  not  feel  competent  to  talk 
for  any  authority  other  than  Ruislip- 
Northwood  and  I feel  that  is  the  diffi- 
culty here. 

7805.  I would  not,  of  course,  press 
you  to  express  any  opinion  on  a question 
of  policy  on  which  either  you  have  not 
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come  to  any  conclusion  or  on  which 
there  may  be  a division  of  opinion ; but 
it  is  a very  important  problem  from  our 
point  of  view  and  we  would  like  any 
assistance  that  can  be_  given  from  the 
local  government  side  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  their  individual  problems.  It 
does  not  matter  today  but  if  the  indi- 
vidual authorities  have  formed  any 
views  of  their  own,  you  could  let  us 
have  a note  of  them. — —There  are  two 
suggestions,  Sir  John,  if  I may  make 
them.  Firstly,  I am  told  that  the  county 
planning  officer  has  all  the  figures  and 
they  are  in  his  statement.  Secondly  can 
the  individual  authorities  either  give  it 
in  their  individual  evidence  later  on 
today,  or  if  they  are  not  able  to  do  so, 
can  they  submit  that  information  in 
detail  later? 

7806.  Chairman : I think  it  would  be 
better  to  have  them  all  together  in 

writing. Councillor  Reynolds : The 

county  council  have  been  trying  to  get 
this  information  for  the  conferei]9e 
which  Councillor  Freeman  has  men- 
tioned for  about  eight  or  nine  months. 

I have,  of  course,  attended  one  or  two 
meetings  of  this  conference  and  have 
found  it  is  not  very  easy  to  estimate 
because  every  local  authority  draws  up 
its  housing  list  on  different  qualifications. 
Nevertheless  the  county  planning  officer 
has  obtained  a fairly  large  mass  of  in- 
formation and  has  been  able  to  form, 
what  I believe  he  would  call  provisional, 
estimates  of  what  the  problem  might  be. 
I think  perhaps  the  overall  figures  of  the 
county  could  be  best  obtained  by  you 
from  the  county  planning  officer  who 
has  had  the  information  from  the  dis- 
tricts and  is  in  the  position  to  do  what 
he  can  with  it. 

7807.  Chairman : That  is  important 

because  we  do  not  merely  get  the  answer 
by  adding  up  waiting  lists.  Some  work 
has  been  done  on  this  raw  material  at 
County  Hall? Yes,  for  the  confer- 

ence of  district  councils  with  the  county 
on  this  particular  problem. 

7808.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  But  will 
what  comes  from  the  county  eventually 

be  agreed  between  them  and  you? 

Councillor  Freeman : I do  not  know, 
Sir.  I wonder  if  I may  give  an  under- 
taking that  Mr.  Lockyer,  who  has  acted 
as  Clerk  to  the  ten  authorities,  will 
obtain  the  information  on  this  question 
and  send  it,  collated  and  individually, 
so  that  there  is  the  full  information? 


7809.  Chairman : And  with  any  com- 
ments which  any  of  your  constituent 

members  wish  to  make? And  also  to 

supply  you  with  that.  I am  sure  you 
will  get  it  from  another  source  with  the 
report  of  the  county  planning  officer 
which  I think  it  would  be  fair  to  sq*y 
is  certainly  not  agreed  at  the  moment 
and  which  has  not  yet  been  considered 
by  this  adjourned  conference  which  is 
meeting  again  on  27th  July. 

7810.  Sir  John  Wrigley : You  will 
understand  this  is  a matter  of  some  con- 
cern to  us.  We  shall  receive  some  figures 
from  the  county.  You  are  the  housing 
authorities  and  although  this  is  a very 
difficult  matter  on  which  to  give  any  pre- 
cise estimate  we  ought  not  to  let  you  go 
without  asking  you  to  give  your  side 
of  the  picture,  if  it  differs  from  the 

county’s. Mr.  Lockyer:  I wonder  if 

we  could  deal  with  this  this  way:  the 
county  planning  officer  has  prepared  an 
exhaustive  and  interesting  report  con- 
taining many  figures  which  most  of  us 
oould  accept.  There  may  be  some  on 
which  local  authorities  differ.  I wonder 
if  the  most  useful  basis  would  be  for 
you  to  have  a copy  of  that  report  and  if 
any  local  authority  whose  figures  appear 
there  wishes  to  express  a difference  of 
opinion  from  those  figures,  it  could  be 
arranged  ito  'be  intimated  to  you.  I think 
if  you  use  the  county  planning  officer’s 
report  as  a basis,  if  the  county  are  will- 
ing for  that  course  to  be  taken,  tfciat 
would  give  you  the  information  in  the 
most  convenient  form. 

7811.  Chairman : We  will  communi- 

cate with  the  county  and  see  if  we  can 
obtain  it. If  any  additional  infor- 

mation is  required  I shall  be  very 
pleased,  of  course,  to  endeavour  to  get 
it. 

7812.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Then  that 
just  leaves  us  with  the  question  of 
housing  within  your  own  districts.  Here 
again  your  situation  may  vary  from 
borough  to  borough.  Some  people  may 
still  have  spare  land  but  could  you  say 
how  many  of  your  districts  are  in  a 
position  to  cope  within  their  own  areas 
with  their  slum  clearance  and  re-develop- 
ment problems  or  how  many  districts  do 
you  anticipate  considerable  difficulty  in 

doing  so? Councillor  Freeman  : J 

would  find  it  difficult  to  commit  any 
district,  that  would  be  my  personal 
approach.  I would  sooner  'that  we  kept 
off  housing  altogether.  I regard  myself 
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as  having,  as  it  were,  no  authority  and 
no  mandate  to  say  anything  on  housing 
whatsoever. 

7813.  Chairman : Not  even  on  behalf 

of  Ruislip? Oh,  yes,  on  behalf  of 

Ruislip,  but  we  are  giving  individual 
evidence  and  we  shall  be  most  happy  to 
deal  with  it  then  on  behalf  of  Ruislip. 

7814.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I think  I am 

left  with  only  one  other  point  on  housing 
which  really  arises  out  of  the  discussion 
on  welfare — the  provision  of  houses  for 
old  people.  Many  local  authorities  as 
housing  authorities  have,  of  course, 
made  this  provision  and  many  of  them 
have  made  it  include  a measure  of  wel- 
fare provision  although  still  functioning 
under  the  Housing  Act.  Many  of  them 
have  by  agreement  with  the  county 
councils  included  a considerable  amount 
of  welfare  provision  and  have  received 
assistance  from  the  county  council  to 
do  so.  In  fact,  they  have  been  providing 
under  the  Housing  Act  with  assistance 
from  the  county  council  for  people  who 
might  be  described  as  people  in  need  of 
care  and  attention.  The  borderline  is 
not  always  easy  to  draw.  I did  wonder 
whether  what  you  were  wanting  was 
really  to  extend  your  operations  under 
the  Housing  Act? We  would  cer- 

tainly. I did  not  know  in  this  group 
of  authorities — I may  be  wrong — that 
the  county  was  assisting. 

7815.  I do  not  say  within  your  group. 

I mean  within  authorities  who  have  been  . 

before  us  on  previous  occasions. 1 

am  reminded  that  negotiations  are  at 
present  pending  which  confirm  my  view 
that  the  county  council  is  not  at  the 
moment  providing  anything.  I do  not 
know  every  authority  but  I think  it 
would  be  fairly  safe  to  say  that  every 
authority  is  providing  at  subsidized  rents 
eventide  homes  and  that  the  authorities 
would  wish  to  have  the  whole  scope  of 
welfare  dealing  with  the  occupants  of 
those  homes  in  their  hands. 

7816.  That  would  mean  that  you  do 

want  some  powers  which  are  not  hous- 
ing powers? Yes,  Sir.  And  I think 

that,  _ operated  in  conjunction  with  the 
housing  powers,  (they  can  best  ibe  handled 
locally  particularly  with  the  aid  of  these 
people  who  are  of  such  great  benefit 
and  such  great  strength,  the  voluntary 
organisations  who  always  rally  to  the 
help  of  the  old  people. 


7817.  You  are  introducing  a slightly 
novel  conception  in  that  way.  You 
might  have  said  “ Let  us  try  and  do  all 
this  under  the  Housing  Act  and  let  us 
have  the  transfer  of  those  powers 
because  we  are  the  housing  authority”. 
Alternatively,  you  might  have  gone 
further  and  said  “ Let  us  take  over  the 
functions  of  the  county  council  as 
regards  the  welfare  and  be  the  authority 
under  'the  National  Assistance  Act 
What  you  are  in  fact  saying  is  “ Give  us 
some  powers  which  belong  to  the 
National  Assistance  Act  but  do  not  let 
us  in  any  way  replace  the  obligation 
of  the  county  council  to  provide  a ser- 
vice.” That  is  what  you  are  saying,  is 

it  not? 1 ithink  that  is  right,  Sir.  I 

must  admit  .that  that  is  right  and  I 
think  that  the  answer  I gave  earlier  is 
still  the  relevant  answer,  the  answer  I 
gave  to  Professor  Mackenzie.  Dealing 
with  Housing  Aot  powers,  of  course, 
eventide  homes  on  the  whole  are  not 
subsidised,  certainly  not  entirely  sub- 
sidised under  the  Housing  Act.  Many 
of  them  are  subsidised  outside  the  hous- 
ing position  and  if  you  bring  it  under 
the  Housing  Act  I think  there  .is  the  pos- 
sibility, unless  there  is  a new  provision 
introduced,  that  the  facilities  would  be 
barely  paid  for  rather  than  very  well 
paid  for.  That  is  always  the  difficulty  of 
operating  something  under  what  I might 
call  the  general  housing  scheme. 

7818.  I think  we  understand  what  you 
want.  I think  it  is  difficult,  but  it 
involves  something  Mr.  Reynolds  will 

have  to  deal  with  in  another  place! 

Councillor  Reynolds : May  I say  one, 
and  only  one,  of  the  reasons  why  some 
duplication  of  powers  is  suggested  under 
the  National  Assistance  Act  is,  of  course, 
that  the  county  has  already  quite  a 
number  of  these  houses  or  homes,  many 
of  which  are  outside  county  boundaries 
at  the  present  moment.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons.  It  may  well  have  been 
difficult  even  without  this  service  to 
apportion  them  completely  within  the 
county.  To  start  apportioning  homes 
oultiside  the  county  is  one  of  .the  reasons 
wlhy  we  say  it  is  better  to  have  con- 
current powers  rather  than  a system  to 
break  up  existing  homes  and  apportion 
them. 

7819.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I have  one  ques- 
tion about  finance.  We  have  had  it  put 
to  us  that  the  problems  of  London,  par- 
ticularly Central  London,  make  it 
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necessary  that  there  should  be  a method 
of  rate  equalisation  specially  applied  to 
London,  not  relying  merely  on  the 
national  balancing  factor.  I was  inter- 
ested to  see  that  in  the  figures  which 
Councillor  Reynolds  gave  us  tee  was  a 
considerable  variation  in  itihe  net  penny 
raite  product  between  different  districts  in 
your  area  and  I should  be  glad  to  know 
whether  you  are  satisfied  with  the  pre- 
sent national  balancing  arrangement  or 
whether  you  think  you  should  come  in 
Middlesex  into  some  Greater  London 

rate  equalisation  system? 1 am  not 

sure  that  is  a fair  question  to  put  to  the 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  that 
loses  a 3-9d.  rate  over  the  national 
arrangement!  But  on  the  whole  whilst 
this  is  not  a point  that  we  have  discussed 
in  any  detail  I would  have  thought  that 
we  would  have  been  of  the  view  that  as 
the  county  pooling  has  now  disappeared 
as  far  as  Middlesex  is  concerned— I 
understand  it  still  does  operate  in  the 
London  County  Council  area — as  it  has 
disappeared  and  has  been  replaced  by 
the  new  system  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Aot,  I would  have  thought 
that  would  have  been  considered  satis- 
factory without  having  to  have  any 
special  county  arrangement  returned 
again.  Obviously,  of  course,  the  differ- 
ence in  rateable  value,  at  least  the  nett 
penny  rate  figure  that  I mentioned  to 
you,  if  there  is  the  reallocation  of 
services  that  we  have  put  before  you  this 
morning,  would  have  to  be  followed  by 
reallocation  of  the  grants  which  are  at 
present  received  by  the  county  council, 
so  that  they  were  paid,;  at  least  in  some 
part,  direct  to  the  district  councils.  One 
of  the  major  factors  in  the  formulae  at 
the  end  is  itihe  rate  deduction  factor 
which  does  to  a certain  extent  allow 
for  the  difference  in  rateable  value 
and  is  deliberately  put  there  for  that  par- 
ticular purpose.  That  is  in  addition 
to  the  actual  new  arrangements  for 
dealing  with  rate  deficiencies ; so  the 
national  balancing  factor  is  to  a certain 
extent  levelled  out  in  the  block  grant 
and  in  the  scheme  for  equalisation. 

7820.  Put  in  another  way,  you  are  not 
hoping  to  get  a cut  at  the  Westminster 

surplus  in  Middlesex? We  have  no 

particular  aims  to  cross  the  London 
County  Council  boundaries  in  any  way, 
shape  or  form. 

7821.  I think  that  answers  the  only 

question  I have.  Thank  you. Mr. 


Franklin : Of  course,  when  the  Excepted 
Districts  put  their  case,  it  was  obvious 
that  one  or  two,  if  they  got  the  powers, 
were  going  to  have  a fairly  substantial 
increase  of  rates  ; and  it  was  suggested 
that  the  period  of  interregnum  between 
the  additional  rate  taking  place  and  its 
effect  in  that  place  would  call  for  some 
balancing,  as  has  been  done  when  it  has 
gone  the  other  way. 

7822.  X think  I understand  Councillor 
Reynolds.  This  is  what  I expected  as 
far  as  Middlesex  are  concerned.  You 
are  more  or  less  the  same  type  of  autho- 
rity throughout  and  you  do.  not  feel  that 
what  is  necessary  or  what  we  are  told  is 
necessary  in  .the  London  County  Council 
area,  where  there  is  considerable  in- 
equality, would  be  necessary  in  Middle- 
sex, subject  to  what  Mr.  Franklin  says 
about  intermediate  arrangement  if  there 

is  a change  of  function? Councillor 

Reynolds : With  any  change  of  the 
grant  system  you  have  .to  have  a 
transitional  arrangement  for  a few  yeta.rs. 
Other  than  (that  I would  agree  there  is  not 
any  great  disproportion  of  financial  re- 
sources as  you  have  in  the  L.C.C.  with 
the  City  of  Westminster  and  some  of  the 
East  End  boroughs.  As  the  county 
equalisation  scheme  in  Middlesex  has 
now  disappeared  we  are  not  suggesting 
it  is  /absolutely  necessary  to  restore  it. 

Mr.  Cadbury : Thank  you  very  much. 

7823.  Chairman:  Councillor  Freeman, 
does  that  complete  what  is  necessary  to 
pass  between  us  collectively,  so  to  speak? 

Councillor  Freeman:  Yes,  Sir, 

thank  you  very  much,  that  completes  it. 

7824.  In  that  case  I believe  there  are 
four  of  you  who  wish  to  make  some 
supplementary  statement  relating  to  your 

own  areas,  is  that  right? That  is 

correct. 

7825.  Finchley,  Wood  Green,  Hayes 

and  Harlington  and  your  own  district  of 
Ruislip — North  wood  on  a relatively 
small  point? Yes. 

7826.  Which  of  you  would  like  to  bat 
first?  You  can  take  it  in  your  own 

way 1 am  told  that  we  are  to  start 

first. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  .behalf  of  Ruislip — 
Northwood,  the  special  points  that  I 
want  to  mention  are  that  firstly  I want 
just  to  show  in  passing  that  we  are  the 
largest  in  this  group  of  ten  authorities. 
The  statistics  are  in  the  Council’s  petition 
for  incorporation  except  that  the  rateable 
value  on  31st  March,  1959  is  now 
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£1,356,759 ; the  electorate  of  .the  Parlia- 
mentary borough  constituency  is  now 
49,213. 

On  the  subject  of  education  I just  want 
to  say  this.  At  the  relevant  date, 
Ruislip — -Northwood  having  grown 

extremely  rapidly,  we  had  not  the  neces- 
sary .population  and  therefore  although 
we  are  now  the  largest  of  the  authorities 
we  did  not  become  an  Excepted  District: 
as  we  -would  have  done  at  our  present 
population. 

7827.  Are  you  up  to  target  now? 

We  are  now,  Sir,  yes. 

7828.  The  planning  target? We  are 

4,000  over  our  planning  target  and  grow- 
ing very  rapidly. 

7829.  That  is  the  target  for  1971? 

That  is  the  target  for  1971  of  71,000  and 
the  number  of  plans  coming  in  for 
houses  is  increasing,  and  not  decreasing. 
It  is  rather  a miracle  where  the  sites  are 
being  found.  Virtually  only  a very,  very 
small  percentage  of  houses  are  more 
than  thirty  years  old ; and  so  I cannot 
see  that  population  abating  because  we 
have  no  slum  problem.  We  are  one  of 
the  very,  very  fortunate  areas. 

But  on  education  I want  to  say  that 
in  view  of  our  population  we  are  in  the 
difficulty  that  we  have  not  the  personal 
knowledge  ourselves.  We  have  com- 
pletely adopted  the  Excepted  Districts 
because  that  is  the  category  in  which  we 
come  ; but  our  real  local  complaint  is 
that  we  are  far  from  satisfied  with  what 
goes  on.  As  part  of  a Divisional  Execu- 
tive we  have  no  power,  no  control,  no 
anything  and  our  aim  is  more  power. 
But  we  thought  it  right  to  say  that 
separately  because  we  adopt  completely 
the  Excepted  Districts  proposals. 

As  an  example  of  what  goes  on,  a 
thing  happened  two  days  ago  which  I 
think  pinpoints  our  annoyance.  The 
Middlesex  County  Council  has  just  estab- 
ished  at  this  juncture  governing  bodies 
for  secondary  schools  and  we  find  that 
in  the  names  of  those  of  the  nine  per- 
sons nominated  by  the  Divisional  Execu- 
tive to  serve  that  governing  body  four 
are  from  outside  the  district  which  is 
a point  which  tends  to  infuriate  the 
inhabitants  quite  substantially. 

One  point  which  we  had  no  intention 
of  raising  is  the  question  of  boundaries. 
Ruislip-Northwood  is  on  the  north- 
western periphery  of  ithe  County  of  M.id- 
32402 


dlesex  and  over  the  boundary  into  Hert- 
fordshire we  have  as  neighbours  Rick- 
mansworth and  the  Watford  Rural 
Parish  of  the  Watford  Rural  District. 
That  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  Wat- 
ford Rural  District ; and  parts  of  both 
Rickmmnsiworth  and  Watford  Rural  re- 
gard themselves  as  being  within  the  con- 
fines of  Northwood  and  use  our  shops 
and  telephone  number  and  postal  ad- 
dresses. In  fact  many  of  those  houses 
in  Hertfordshire,  if  you  address  them 
as  R'iidkimiansw'orth  or  Watford,  it  takes 
them  two  or  three  days  longer  to  get 
their  letters,  their  postal  address  being 
Northwood,  Middlesex. 

The  Council  has  not  made  any  terri- 
torial claims  at  all  and  although  indi- 
vidual residents  have  made  preliminary 
enquiries  we  have  not  done  anything 
about  it.  .But  we  are  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  outcome  of  the  representa- 
tions made  by  the  Borough  of  Watford 
for  the  formation  of  a new  county 
borough  for  South  West  Hertfordshire 
and  it  has  been  noted  that  the  comment 
made  on  behalf  of  Watford  Parish  Coun- 
cil that  part  of  their  area  .near  the  south 
western  boundary  should  be  in  either 
Rickmansworth  or  .Northwood.  We  can 
adduce  strong  arguments  that  the  part 
of  Rickmansworth  also  which  is  almost 
entirely  separated  from  the  rest  of  that 
urban  district  by  the  Moor  Park  Golf 
Course  and  that  part  of  the  Watford 
Rural  separated  from  the  L.C.C.  estates 
at  Oxhey  by  the  woods,  could  advan- 
tageously and  properly  be  brought  within 
the  boundary  of  o-ur  urban  district  of 
Ruislip-Northwood  as  an  integral  part 
of  that  district ; and  we  would  wish  to 
made  representations  on  that 

Now  I have  said  we  have  had  no 
discussions,  bu!t  we  have  produced  a 
plan.  On  that  plan  we  show  our  bound- 
ary -and  we  show  the  natural  barriers, 
the  green  belt,  the  golf  course,  the 
woods,  which  bring  the  part  of  the  Wat- 
ford Parish  to  the  east  of  the  boundary 
line  and  the  part  of  the  Rickmansworth 
Urban  District  Council  on  the  south  side 
of  that  boundary  line  into  relief  and 
show  the  contiguity  with  Ruislip- 
Northwood.  It  may  well  be  that  if  the 
matter  has  to  be  really  gone  into,  the 
River  Colne,  which  is  shown  on  the  map, 
might  turn  out  to  be  a natural  .bound- 
ary ; but  we  are  merely  showing  our 
interest  at  .this  juncture,  we  have  not 
made  any  claims,  ! am  not  now  making 
any  claims,  but  in  answer  really  to 
, A 8 
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evidence  which  has  ibeen  submitted  we  do 
think  it  is  right  to  mention  this  as  show- 
ing views  that  we  have  heard,  and  our 
general  position. 

7830.  Chairman : You  are  not  making 

a claim,  but  you  are  staking  one,  is  that 
it? We  would  not  refuse,  Sir! 

7831.  Would  you  tell  me  on  this  map 
where  you  put  the  stakes  in,  please?  I 
can  understand  the  solid  red  line  which 
is  the  boundary  of  your  existing  district, 
■but  .1  do  not  quite  know  what  this  broken 

lighter  line  represents? That  is  the 

division  between  the  Watford  , Rural  and 
the  Rickmans  worth  Urban. 

7832.  Then  I think  it  would  be  help- 
ful if  you  could  at  some  time  indicate 
what  you  think,  if  there  are  to  be 
changes  here,  the  natural  boundary  for 
an  extended  Ruislip-Northwood  would 
be,  because  there  are  other  claims  in  the 

field  from  this  area. 1 will  see  that 

consideration  is  given  to  that,  Sir,  on 
your  direction!  But  that  is  all  I wish 
to  say,  Sir,  in  amplification,  and  apart 
from  that  we  fully  adopt  the  case  of  .the 
ten  authorities. 

7833.  Thank  you  very  much,  Council- 

lor Freeman.  Which  area  is  coming 
next? Alderman  Norman,  of  Finch- 

ley, Sir. — Alderman  Norman : Mr.  Chair- 
man I think  it  would  be  wise  for  me 
at  this  hour  to  confine  myself  just  to 
those  matters  with  which  the  ten  authori- 
ties— Councillor  Freeman  and  the  others 
who  have  spoken  on  behalf  of  the  group 
— could  not  deal,  and  in  connection  with 
that  the  important  point,  the  point  on 
which  we  wish  to  lay  stress  is  the  ques- 
tion that  the  group — and  may  T say, 
Sir,  that  we  are  in  complete  agreement 
in  Finchley  with  the  submissions,  both 
in  writing  and  orally,  of  all  the  ten — we 
would  wish  to  lay  particular  stress  on 
this  question  that  the  powers  should  be 
the  same  for  each  of  the  second-tier 
authorities,  so  that  the  pattern  of  ad- 
ministration is  uniform  throughout  the 
County.  We  regard  this  as  essential  in 
the  interests  of  a better  understanding 
by  the  ordinary  citizen  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  local  government  functions  in 
the  County,  and  with  a view  to  simplicity 
and  convenience  of  the  administration  of 
those  functions.  We  feel  that  it  is 
highly  undesirable  for  the  County  to 
have  to  set  up  parallel  administrative 
staffs  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
the  scattered  areas,  which  might  not  be 
considered  of  sufficient  population  or 


resources  to  have  the  powers  which  the 
larger  authorities — and  by  the  larger  I 
mean  those  with  which  you  have  dealt 
this  morning,  Sir — may  well  contend 
they  should  have.  And  it  was  said  this 
morning,  Sir,  and  indeed  it  was  said  in 
writing,  that  the  implication  of  that  is 
that  those  four  authorities  having  a 
population  of  less  than  40,000  might  well 
have  to  disappear  as  local  government 
units.  In  respect  of  that,  we  wish  to  say 
that  if  it  is  considered  by  the  Commis- 
sion that  those  units  should  disappear, 
we  have  to  consider  the  case  of  that 
local  government  unit,  Friern  Barnet, 
which  adjoins  our  boundaries.  Friern 
Barnet  had  an  estimated  population  in 
mid-1958  of  28,000,  and  a rateable  value 
on  1st  April  this  year  of  some  £448,000. 
I do  not  think,  Sir,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  detail  the  population,  re- 
sources and  rateable  value  of  Finchley; 
they  are  on  page  1 of  the  written  evi- 
dence which  Finchley  submitted,  and  it 
would  be  a sheer  waste  of  time  to  re- 
peat them  or  to  reiterate  that  we  con- 
sider ourselves  fully  capable  of  dis- 
charging the  functions  which  the  group 
of  ten  feel  they  ought  to  have. 

If  the  Royal  Commission  come  to  the 
conclusion,  which  is  the  submission  of 
the  ten,  that  the  Friern  Barnet  Urban 
Council  should  not  continue  as  a 
separate  local  authority,  Finchley  would 
like  the  Royal  Commission  to  consider 
the  amalgamation  of  the  two  areas,  that 
is  Finchley  and  Friern  Barnet,  and  it 
would  perhaps  be  pertinent  to  say  here., 
Sir,  that  like  other  areas  we  have  no 
territorial  claims  at  all.  What  we  are 
saying  is  in  fact  that  there  should  be 
amalgamation  of  the  two  authorities, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  at  all  why 
either  Friern  Barnet  or  Finchley  should 
lose  its  individuality.  Indeed,  I would 
have  suggested  that  an  amalgamation  of 
the  two  would  be  helpful  to  both,  be- 
cause both  areas  by  their  knowledge  and 
experience  and  if  you  like,  if  I may 
use  a colloquialism.  Sir,  “know-how", 
would  be  able  to  contribute  much  to  tl\e 
administration  of  the  area  if  it  were 
combined  into  one  authority.  Such  an 
amalgamation,  Sir,  has  often  been  con- 
templated in  the  past.  In  1922,  for  in- 
stance, the  Councils  of  the  then  Urban 
Districts  of  Finchley  and  of  Friern 
Barnet  made  a joint  submission  of  evi- 
dence to  the  Royal  Commission  on 
London  Government  of  which  Lord 
Ullswater  was  the  Chairman,  that  their 
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two  areas  should  be  amalgamated.  The 
Royal  Commission  in  their  report  re> 
commended  that  further  steps  should  be 
taken  to  bring  about  the  amalgamation 
Again,  in  1931  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  tentatively  agreed  to  amalga- 
mate the  two  Urban  Districts  in  the 
•review  of  County  Districts  then  being 
carried  out  under  section  46  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1929.  The  proposed 
amalgamation  at  that  time  was  defeated 
by  a small  majority  when  the  County 
Council  finally  approved  the  results  of 
: their,  review. 

I think,  Sir,  it  would  be  helpful  if 
I made  a brief  reference  to  the  close 
connections  between  Finchley  and  Friem 
Barnet.  The  two  districts  adjoin  each 
other  for  a very  considerable  length  on 
their  boundary.  They  are  very  similar 
in  character,  both  being  almost  exclu- 
sively residential.  The  boundary  be- 
tween them  is  in  many  places  a purely 
arbitrary  one,  in  particular  in  the  north. 

7834.  I do  not  think  you  need  spend 
very  long  on  this,  if  I may  say  so, 
Alderman  Norman,  because  we  hap- 
pened to  see  Friern  Barnet  yesterday. 
We  have  a map,  and  we  have  made  a 
fairly  thorough  examination  in  our  o^n 
questions  on  that  particular  boundary. 

Very  well,  Sir,  I will  not  pursue 

that  any  further.  But  I will  say  this, 
that  so  far  as  the  High  Road,  Whetstone, 
is  concerned,  on  one  side,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  High  Road,  all  the  shops  are 
in  Friem  Barnet,  while  the  shops  and 
premises  on  the  wesf  side  are  in 
Finchley.  This  awkward  boundary  has 
necessitated  a special  agreement  whereby 
the  whole  of  the  carriageway  of  the  High 
Road  is  maintained  by  Finchley,  ajid 
the  footpath  on  the  east  side  by  Friern 
Barnet.  Then,  Sir,  there  is  an  almost 
identical  arrangement  with  regard  to 
lighting.  Finchley  undertakes  the  light- 
ing of  the  whole  road  on  both  east  and 
west,  and  recovers  a due  proportion 
from . Friern'  Barnet. . In . addition,  local 
'government  services  are  'to  a certain 
extent  already  shared  between'  the  two 
authorities.  On  library  arrangements, 
there  has  been  a recent  agreement  with 
the  County,  who  undertake  library  ser- 
vices for  Friern  Barnet,  to  use  the 
Finchley  public  libraries.  As  regards 
education,  Woodhouse  County  Grammar 
School,  in  Finchley,  adjacent  to  Friern 
Barnet,  takes  a considerable  number  of 
grammar  school  pupils,  both  male  and 


female,  from  the  Friern  Barnet  area, 
where  no  county  grammar  school  exists. 

In  view  of  your  suggestion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I do  not  think  that  I want  to  refer 
to  a number  of  other  points,  which  I 
think  show  the  similarity  of  interest  and 
the  manner  in  which  Finchley  and  Friern 
Barnet  can  be  said  to  be  closely  allied. 

I think  I would  conclude  by  saying  that 
if  Finchley  and  Friern  Barnet  were 
amalgamated  into  one  single  local  gov- 
ernment unit  it  would  be1  effective  and 
convenient,  and  would  be  to  the  benefit 
of  both  areas.  The  boundaries,  Sir,  you 
have  in  front  of  you,  and  they  show  that 
in  the  main  it  would  be  very  logical  to 
have  one  unit  of  administration.  And 
may  I say  once  more,  Sir,  that  it  all  de- 
pends on  the  view  which  the  Commission 
are  going  to  take  with  regard  to  these 
smallest  authorities,  but  on  the  basis  that 
the  four  small  authorities  are  to  dis- 
appear we  think  we  are  correct  in  sug- 
gesting that  the  best  method  so  far  as 
Friern  Barnet  is  concerned,  rather  than 
dismember  Friern  Barnet,  is  that  the  two 
authorities,  Finchley  and  Friern  Barnet, 
should  be  amalgamated  into  one 
harmonious  whole. 

7835.  Thank  you.  There  is  just  one 
point  on  that,  Alderman  Norman:  you 
have  stressed  the  common  services  which 
exist  already  between  Friern  Barnet  and 
Finchley ; I think  I am  right,  I remem- 
ber that  as  far  as  County  services  are 
concerned,  certainly  the  Health  Services 
and  the  Welfare  Services,  Friern  Barnet 
is  part  of  an  organisation  which  includes 

Southgate  and  Wood  Green? That  is 

so,  Sir,  yes. 

7836.  Do  you  think  that  would  create 

any  administrative  difficulties?- It 

would  create  no  administrative  difficul- 
ties for  the  combined  areas,  though  what 
would  then  happen  with  regard  to  the 
other  part  of  the  area  I suggest  falls 
into  line  with  the  submissions  made  by 
the  group  as  a.  whole. 

7837.  Taken  together  with  your  major 
case,  namely  that  Finchley  as  one  of  the 
ten  should  be  given  powers  with  regard 
to  personal  health  and  welfare  to  be- 
come-'an  excepted  district,  arid' ’so  forth, 
that  would  mean  a considerable  reorgani- 
sation of  the  existing  County  organisa- 
tions which  you  would  be  taking  oyer  if 
Friern  Barnet  joined  with  Finchley, 

would  it  not? Mr.  Franklin  : I think 

it  would  on  health  and  welfare,  Sir,  but 
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not  necessarily  on  education,  because 
essentially  Friern  Barnet  is  a separate 
subcommittee. 

7838.  Yes,  it  is  rather  isolated.—— 
For  Civil  Defence  I think  they  are  linked 
up  with  Potters  Bar,  but  I do  not  think 
it  would  present  any  difficulty  m that 
way. 

7839.  Thank  you.- — Councillor  Free- 
man : Next  we  have  Alderman  Kendall, 
Sir,  representing  Wood  green.  ^Mer- 
man  Kendall:  May  I say  first  of  all,  Sir, 
that  we  are  the  smallest  in  population 
of  the  ten  authorities,  nevertheless  we 
have  no  territorial  ambitions  as  far  as 
expansion  is  concerned.  However,  it 
somebody  does  make  some  claims  on 
us,  we  would  appreciate  the  opportunity 
of  coming  back  on  that.  Most  of  what 
I had  down  to  say  has  been  covered  by 
the  group,  but  I would  like  to  make  one 
or  two  points  on  education.  I should 
like  to  point  out  the  fact  that  we  were 
for  43  years  a Part  III  authority  for  edu- 
cation, but  nevertheless  we  are  the  only 
ex-Part  III  authority  throughout  the 
country  .which  is  not  an  excepted  district. 
That  is  felt  very  strongly  within  the 
Borough  and  the  sense  of  frustration  of 
■members  serving  on  the  present  Divi- 
sional Executive  Committee  is  something 
to  'be  seen  to  be  believed.  I have  served 
on  it  myself,  and  quite  frankly  I came  oil 
it  because  of  the  lack  of  powers  of  that 
committee,  and  the  frustration  one  felt. 
I could  elaborate  that  in  some  consider- 
able detail,  but  you  have  no  doubt  heard 
from  other  authorities  of  the  sort  of  de- 
lays to  which  we  are  subjected  by  County 
control.  We  therefore  line  up  with  the 
group  statement  in  support  of  the 
excepted  districts  evidence  as  faT  as  edu- 
cation is  concerned. 

I would  like  now  to  go  on  to  town 
and  country  planning.  There  we  go  a 
little  bit  further  than  the  group,  in  as 
far  as  we  consider  that  the  district  should 
be  the  authority  to  draw  up  the  Town 
Map.  Prior  to  the  operation  of  the  1947 
Planning  Act,  we  were  an  operative  plan- 
ning authority.  Of  the  whole  of  the  local 
authorities  in  the  country,  there  were 
only  five  per  cent,  which  were  in  fact 
in  that  position,  and  it  was  on 
our  plans  at  that  time  that  the 
present  Town  Map  which  is  part  of 
the  Development  Plan  was  drawn  up, 
and  we  think  any  amendment  i n the  quin- 
quennial reviews  should  be  put  forward 
by  the  County  District  via  the  County 
Council  to  the  Minister,  and  the  County 


Council  in  fact  should  be  restricted  to  i 
comments  of  their  own.  In  fact  the 
amendments  which  are  going  forward  at 
the  next  stage  are  all  recommendations 
which  have  emanated  from  the  County 
District  of  Wood  Green. 

I would  like  now  to  turn  to  traffic,  if  j 
I may,  Sir.  We  do  feel  that  we  are  in  i 
a special  position  in  Wood  Green  in  so  j 
far  as  our  High  Road  is  concerned.  If 
we  are  not  allowed  to  take  over  such 
roads  as  this,  we  wish  to  have  it  as  a 
claimed  road,  as  is  the  case  with  ail  other 
County  roads  in  the  Borough.  The  present 
system  is  too  fantastic  for  words,  and 
has  been  for  many  years,  and  I will  just 
give  you  a few  examples,  if  I may, 

7840.  Is  this  a trunk  road? No,  Sir, 

it  is  not  a trunk  road,  it  is  a County  road 
which  is  mainly  a shopping  road.  There 
are  no  trunk  roads  in  the  Borough.  If 
one  of  ithe  properties  with  a front- 
age on  the  High  Road  wishes  to  pul 
up  a hoarding,  they  need  to  get  a licence 
from  the  County  Council  in  respect  of 
that,  and  from  the  Borough  Council  for 
the  portion  which  goes  round  the  side 
road,  which  is  something  which  is  quite 
ridiculous.  Similarly,  if  one  of  the 
statutory  undertakers  wish  to  lay  cable, 
or  something  like  that,  they  have  to  gel 
\the  dual  authority  both  from  the  County  ; 
and  the  Borough,  In  the  event  of,  for 
example,  a paving  stone  becoming  defec-  ; 
live  in  the  High  Road,  the  divisional  ■ 
depot,  which  is  a Finchley  number,  has 
to  be  contacted  by  telephone,  -whereas  ! 
if  the  Borough  Council  were  responsible  i 
the  necessary  workmen  could  be  there 
in  a matter  of  minutes,  .thus  avoiding 
delay— this  by  reason  of  the  fact  thal 
there  is  only  a small  County  depot  situ- 
ated in  the  High  Road  near  Noel  Part 
Station,  which  incidentally,  in  the  evenl 
of  the  High  Road  being  taken  over  by 
the  Borough  Council,  would  be  surplus 
to  requirements  by  reason  of  tire  fact 
that  the  necessary  works  and  labour 
would  come  from  the  Borough’s  own 
central  depot.  I would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  High  Road  is  in  effect  an  island, 
at  either  end  of  it  the  roads  have  been 
Claimed  and  are  administered  by  tilt 
district  authorities  concerned,  and  the 
nearest  County-maintained  road  ;s  gel- 
ting  on  for  a mile  away  and  is  in  fad 
leading  into  a trunk  road. 

As  recently  as  October  1957  the  Coun- 
cil were  concerned  about  the  unsalis-  j 
factory  condition  of  the  High  Road  due 
to  litter,  and  we  asked  the  County  Coun- 
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cil  if  they  Were  prepared  to  revise  the 
existing  agreement  covering  claimed 
roads  so  as  to  permit  the  Borough  Coun- 
cil to  undertake  scavenging.  We  found 
that  the  County  Council  men  were  clean- 
ing up  the  High  Road  and  the  Borough 
Council  men  were  clearing  up  the  roads 
leading  off — and  whoever  finished  first 
got  the  litter  'blowing  from  the  other! 

I think  we  had  a justifiable  complaint, 
nevertheless  the  County  Council  refused 
our  request.  We  made  further  represen- 
tations at  a later  date,  and  we  were 
refused  on  the  grounds  that  the  autho- 
rity responsible  for  the  maintenance 
should  also  be  responsible  for  scaveng- 
ing and  cleansing.  The  Borough  Coun- 
cil, in  consequence  of  further  complaints 
in  regard  to  litter  and  snow  clearance, 
then  asked  for  delegation  to  them  of  the 
functions  of  maintenance,  repair  and 
■improvement  under  Section  35  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1929.  The 
County  Council  again  refused — they 
were  not  prepared  to  make  any  changes 
until  after  the  recommendations  of 
yourself  and  the  Royal  Commission, 
Sir.  We  made  further  representations 
in  1958,  still  without  success.  The  main- 
tenance of  the  High  Road  could  be  inte- 
grated into  the  Council’s  highways 
system  quite  easily — the  mileage  is  only 
1 '52  miles,  as  against  the  Borough’s  total 
mileage  of  39T7,  so  it  couid  be  under- 
taken quite  easily  with  the  existing  staff 

Finally  I make  the  point,  Sir,  'thait  the 
High  Road  is  a shopping  road  and  not 
really  a 'through  road  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  Word. 

I would  like  to  make  a few  general 
observations  in  conclusion,  Sir.  Firstly, 
I would  like  to  state  that  we  have  a 
new  To  wn  Hall  in  Wood  Green  ; we  are 
unique  amongst  local  authorities  in  that 
respect,  and  a number  of  the  County 
services  which  the  group  are  asking 
should  be  conferred  upon  the  borough 
are  housed  in  that  building.  They 
would  naturally  .be  much  easier  to  do  if 
you  had  them  all  under  one  building,  as 
we  have  at  the  moment,  than  if  they 
were  scattered  throughout  the  district. 
I was  disappointed  that  members  of  the 
Commission  were  unable  to  visit  our 
Town  Hall,  but  I hope  at  a later  date 
they  will  take  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
We  are  a medium-sized  Borohgft,  a 
compact  and  medium-sized  authority, 
and  as  sueh  we  have  probably  got  a 


greater  amount  of  community  spirit  than 
is  normally  found  within  boroughs  of  a 
similar  or  a larger  size.  Moreover,  we 
also  consider  ourselves  a progressive 
authority,  and  have  taken  the  lead  in  a 
number  of  instances:  the  possibility  of 
the  provision  of  a new  town  in  Middle- 
sex I believe  was  put  forward  by  us ; 
and  also  the  formation  of  a Housing 
Tenants  Advisory  Committee,  upon 
which  sit  .both  members  of  the  Borough 
Council  and  representatives  of  the 
tenants ; also  in  regard  to  street  lighting, 
Public  relations,  and  particularly  the 
admission  of  the  Press  and  public  to 
Committee  meetings,  which  has  been 
going  on  for  nine  years  now.  We  also 
promoted  the  formation  of  a local  Art 
Society,  Photographic  Society,  Horticul- 
tural Society,  a Local  Amenities  Society, 
a Public  Information  Service  and  an  Old 
People’s  Welfare  Committee  a few 
years  ago.  Last  year  was  the  Silver 
Jubilee  of  the  grant  of  Incorporation, 
and  the  amount  of  support  that  we  got 
from  the  public  during  the  week  of 
celebrations  was  proof  enough  of  the 
spirit  within  the  Borough  boundaries.  It 
is  a Borough,  and  it  should  not,  we  feel, 
lose  its  identity  as  such. 

We  feel  confident,  Sir,  that  Wood 
Green  can  be  administered  more  effi- 
ciently if  the  two-tier  system  of  govern- 
ment continues  to  exist,  with  much  wider 
powers  conferred  as  of  right,  and  if  this 
is  done  it  will  materially  assist  in  the 
type  and  quality  of  membership  of  the 
Council.  We  feel  that  the  authority 
which  levies  the  rate  should  be  the 
authority  which  spends  the  greater  part 
of  it.  The  evidence  of  Government 
Departments  and  larger  authorities, 
including  Middlesex  County  Council, 
tends  to  take  into  consideration  efficiency 
of  the  services  only.  If  mechanical  effi- 
ciency is  to  be  -the  only  criterion  for 
local  government,  then  the  best  way  to 
run  it  would  probably  be  by  officials  in 
the  Government  service.  I maintain 
however  that  the  impaot  of  local  opinion 
on  the  elected  representatives  is  equally 
as  important  as  efficiency,  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly reflected  when  one  realises  that 
the  County  Council  representation  is 
confined  to  two  members,  whilst  there 
are  24  members  of  the  Borough  Council. 
It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  this  view  was 
subscribed  to  by  the  Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government  in  the  debate  on 
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local  government  on  30th  July,  1947,  in 
which  he  said: 

“ What  is  it,  quite  shortly,  that  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  seek  to  do  in 
the  proposals  now  before  the  House? 
Broadly,  our  aim  is  to  see  that  local 
authorities  possess  the  resources' — 
financial,  technical  and  otherwise — to 
enable  them  to  carry  out  their  func- 
tions efficiently.  It  is  important  that 
local  authorities  should  be  efficient, 
but  I entirely  agree  with  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  have  struck  the  note  that 
efficiency  is  not  everything  in  local 
government.  Local  Government  is 
not  a machine,  it  is  a living  organism. 
It  not  only  provides  services  but  it 
helps  us  to  identify  those  feelings  of 
pride  and  loyalty  which  we  associate 
with  the  towns  and  villages  where  we 
have  our  roots.” 

To  those  sentiments  we  subscribe  in 
Wood  Green,  Sir. 

I therefore  suggest  that  _ in  order  to 
reach  the  right  conclusions  it  might  be  a 
good  thing  to  draw  a graph,  one  line 
representing  efficiency  and  other  repre- 
senting the  necessary  optimum  impact  of 
local  opinion.  Where  the  lines  cross 
would  give  the  ideal  type  of  second  tier 
most-purpose  authority,  which  I contend 
would  roughly  correspond  with  an 
authority  of  the  population  and 
resources  of  Wood  Green. 

Thank  you,  Sir. 

7841.  Thank  you.  That  leaves  Hayes 

and  Harlington,  I think? Councillor 

Perkins : You  have  had  from  us,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  answer  to  your  question  a 
statement  of  opinion  and  such  facts  as 
we  may  present  to  you,  and  a supple- 
mentary statement.  I have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  oral  statements  are  liable 
to  land  me  into  a pit  from  which  I shall 
only  have  to  dig  myself  out,  therefore  I 


will  limit  my  remarks  to  saying  that  my 
Council  think  they  have  covered  the 
ground  completely  in  the  two  state- 
ments, and  therefore  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned  if  you  wish  to  ask  questions 
I shall  be  happy  to  attempt  to  answer 
them.  Apart  from  that  1 would  say 
on  housing,  which  you  have  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  joint  statement, 
we  can  if  you  wish  furnish  you  with 
some  fairly  detailed  information  as  tc 
the  optimum  number  of  houses  which 
we  can  build,  the  size  of  the  waiting  list 
and  our  ability  to  deal  with  our  presenl 
waiting  list  and  any  possible  future  wait- 
ing list,  'in  other  words  rehousing  the 
existing  population.  If  you  wish  to  have 
that,  we  can  leave  it  with  you. 

7842.  We  should  certainly  like  to  have 
it,  but  the  more  I think  of  the  sugges- 
tion made  just  now,  I think  it  was  by 
Mr.  Lockyer,  the  more  I think  it  would 
be  convenient  that  we  should  have  all 
these  statements  from  each  of  the 
authorities  concerned,  together,  through 
him,  with  any  comments  they  wish  to 
make  upon  them.  T believe  that  would 
be  helpful  <to  us,  and  probably  clearer 

from  your  point  of  view. Thank  you, 

Sir,  then  we  will  do  it  in  that  way,  and 
if  you  wish  to  ask  questions  I shall  be 
happy  to  answer  them. 

7843.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 
You  have  given  us  a very  interesting  and 
a very  useful  day,  and  we  are  very  grate- 
ful to  you.  All  I can  promise  you  af 
the  present  stage  is  that  we  will  giv< 
very  great  care  and  attention  ant1 
weight  to  all  that  you  have  put  before 
us.  You  have  certainly  been  of  very 
great  assistance,  thank  you  very  much. 

Councillor  Freeman : Thank  you 

very  much,  Sir,  for  the  patience  with 
which  you  have  listened  to  us,  and  also, 
may  I say,  in  undertaking  what  we 
realise  is  a tremendous  task. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew ) 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 


THIRTY-FOURTH  DAY 

Thursday,  23rd  July,  1959 


Present: 

Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.  ( Chairman ) 

Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 

Mr.  L.  Y.  Cond  ( Assistant  Secretary) 

Examination  of  Witnesses 


Alderman  H.  J.  Andrews 
Alderman  T.  J.  Brennan 
Alderman  R.  E.  E.  Daly 
Councillor  F.  E.  Tann 
Mr.  E.  J.  Cope-Brown 
Mr.  C.  W.  Seddon 
Mr.  J.  Wilkinson 
Dr.  I.  H.  Seppelt 
Councillor  J.  A.  G.  Beattie 
Councillor  A.  J.  Tanner 
Mr.  H.  Backhouse 
Alderman  A.  A.  F.  Tatman 
Mr.  C.  E.  C.  R.  Platten 
Mr.  S.  Gibson 
Alderman  C.  E.  Jordan 
Mr.  D.  H.  Pritchard 
Mr.  G.  Cottam 
Mr.  W.  H.  J.  Knight 
Alderman  R.  J.  Knowles 
Councillor  K.  G.  Pamplin 
Mr.  R.  H.  Williams 
Mr.  G.  P.  Cornish 
Mr.  F.  J.  Cave 

on  behalf  of  the  Middlesex 


Alderman  F.  J.  Jansen 
Councillor  H.  G.  Body 
Mr.  D.  Mathieson 
Mr.  T.  A.  Lawton 
Dr.  A.  Anderson 
Alderman  L.  Muldoon 
Mr.  H.  Bedale 
Mr.  E.  C.  Lay 

Alderman  Mrs.  A.  F.  Remington 

Mr.  M.  Lindsay  Taylor 

Dr.  G.  Hamilton  Hogben 

Alderman  E.  Bostock 

Councillor  E.  P.  G.  Lewis 

Mr.  W.  H.  Jones 

Mr.  A.  S.  Knolles 

Dr.  J.  Maddison 

Alderman  S.  G.  Newland 

Mr.  K.  Tansley 

Mr.  C.  W.  Steedman 

Alderman  W.  H.  Ryde 

Mr.  R.  S.  Forster 

Mr.  F.  Frost 

Group  of  Large  Borough  Councils 


Called  and  Examined 


7844.  Chairman : Good  morning, 

ladies  and  gentlemen.  I am  glad  to  see 
such  a full  house  this  morning. 

_ I think  that  many  of  you  will  be  fami- 
liar with  the  way  in  which  we  have  been 
proceeding  with  these  meetings  and  I 
know  that  our  Secretary  has  had  some 
correspondence  with  those  who  are 
organising  your  joint  effort.  Our  us.ua! 
procedure,  as  you  know,  is  to  invite  the 
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local  authorities  who  are  with  us  to 
make  a statement  in  supplement  of  the 
written  evidence  that  we  have  already 
had.  I think  this  morning  you  have 
organised  it  in  such  a way  that  first  of 
all  I believe  Mr.  Williams  is  going  to 
make  a general  introductory  statement. 
Then  I think  that  two  of  you  are  going 
to  make  some  supporting  statements  and 
after  that  when  we  come  to  deal  with 
A 2 
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the  particular  functions  of  local  govern- 
ment, as  set  out  in  my  original  letter  to 
each  of  the  authorities,  the  procedure 
that  you  would  like  to  adopt  is  that  some- 
one will  introduce  each  particular  sub- 
ject and  then  we  can  get  down  to  ques- 
tioning. I gather  that  that  is  the  pro- 
cedure which  you  think  would  be  ade- 
quate from  your  point  of  view  and  it 
is  certainly  adequate  from  our  point  of 
view.  The  main  point,  of  course,  is 
this,  that  we  want  you  all  to  feel  that 
you  have  every  opportunity  of  putting 
what  you  want  to  put  before  us  and 
putting  it  before  us  in  your  own  way. 
That  is  important.  But  if  that  is  a suit- 
able procedure  for  you  it  would  cer- 
tainly meet  our  convenience. 

I want  to  make  two  other  preliminary 
observations.  The  first  is  we  want  to 
thank  you  for  all  the  written  evidence 
that  we  have  received,  all  of  which,  I 
can  assure  you,  we  have  read  and  studied 
with  great  interest.  The  second  thing  is 
I would  like  to  thank  you  for  your 
successful  effort  to  come  before  us 
jointly.  There  is  such  a thing  as  weak- 
ness of  the  flesh  and  if  we  can  save 
nine  of  these  hearings  we  are  doubly 
grateful  to  you  and  it  will  not  do  your 
case  any  harm  either. 

The  other  point  I am  sorry  about  is 
a purely  personal  one  but  through  cir- 
cumstances quite  outside  my  control  I 
shall  have  to  apologise  for  my  absence 
from  about  twelve  until  one  o’clock  but 
I shall  certainly  read  everything  that 
takes  place  during  my  absence.  I am 
very  sorry  about  it  but  I think  many  of 
you  gentlemen  are  fully  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  public  and 
private  duties. 

Now  with  those  introductory  remarks 
on  my  part  is  there  anything  any  of 
you  would  like  to  say  about  procedure 
before  we  invite  Mr.  Williams  to  make 

his  statement? Alderman  Ryde:  We 

agree  with  the  procedure  yqu  have  out- 
lined. 

7845.  I generally  ask  if  there  is  a 
leader  of  these  deputations — I do  not 

know  whether  there  is  today? Mr. 

Williams:  Perhaps  I may  be  that,  Sir. 
■If  it  is  your  pleasure  that  I should 
speak  now? 

7846.  Just  as  you  like. Thank  you, 

Sir.  May  it  please  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
members  of  the  Royal  Commission,  I 
have  been  asked  to  introduce  the  pro- 
cedure qnd  it  is,  we  feel,  quite  important 


that  you  should  be  with  us  in  the  reasons 
that  prompted  us  to  place  our  views 
before  you  in  a certain  way.  First  of 
all  may  I amend,  Sir,  the  evidence  which 
was  submitted  to  you,  the  joint  statement 
of  evidence  on  behalf  of  ten  authorities? 

I believe  you  are  aware  those  authorities 
are  now  eleven. 

7847.  Does  that  mean  Ealing  is  back 

in  the  fold? That  is  a very  apt 

expression,  if  I may  say  so.  The  first 
page,  Sir,  of  our  written  evidence  was 
quite  statistical.  It  now  includes  Ealing 
so  that  all  I should  draw  your  attention 
to  is  paragraph  2 where  the  combined 
populations  of  the  eleven  boroughs  re- 
presents approximately  66  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population  of  Middlesex.  The 
total  rateable  values  of  eleven  boroughs 
is  over  64  per  cent,  and  their  com- 
bined areas  comprise  over  one-half  of 
the  area  of  the  county. 

Now,  Sir,  I would  like  to  deal  with 
four  points.  One  is  to  teil  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Commission  how  we  come 
to  be  eleven  authorities  here  before  you 
today  ; secondly,  to  explain  the  proce- 
dure we  have  adopted  in  dealing  with 
any  particular  function,  and  why  we 
present  it  to  you  in  a certain  order  al- 
though that  order,  I believe,  is  to  be 
slightly  varied  by  the  certain  matters 
that  will  be  dealt  with  tomorrow  morn- 
ing; thirdly,  just  to  touch  the  question 
of  the  statement  submitted  by  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  after  our 
statements  have  been  _ submitted-— -the 
summary  of  replies  1 think  it  is  called  ; 
and  lastly  to  mention  the  terms  of  re- 
ference, to  which  we  attach  quite  con- 
siderable importance,  of  a local  govern- 
ment conference  which  was  known  at 
that  time  as  the  Grimshaw  Conference 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  in 
this  room. 

Firstly,  may  I mention  that  when  the 
White  Paper  on  local  government  reor- 
ganisation came  out  in  1956  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Middlesex  Boroughs  and 
District  Councils  Association, , and  all 
of  the  boroughs  and  urban  districts  of 
Middlesex  are  members  of  that  Associa- 
tion. A resolution  was  passed  at  that 
time  which  stated  that  all  the  members 
were  unanimously  and  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  greater  powers  than  those 
normally  enjoyed  by  county  district 
councils  should  be  given  to  the  county 
district  councils  of  Middlesex  and  should 
be  conferred  directly. 
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At  that  time  the  five  largest  authori- 
ties were  meeting  together  in  a group  to 
consider  whether  their  views  coincided. 
That  was  discussed  at  the  Association 
and  thereupon  the  Association  decided 
to  ask  all  the  other  groups  of  authorities 
to  meet  together  to  consider  local  gov- 
ernment reorganisation.  There  were  five 
groups:  the  five  largest,  six  in  the 

second,  five  in  the  third,  five  in  the  next 
and  the  five  smallest  were  in  group  five. 
Three  and  four  met  together.  Groups 
one  and  two  are  before  you  today.  You 
have  had  the  evidence  from  groups  three 
and  four.  In  passing  you  may  feel  there 
is  very  little  difference  in  essence  between 
the  two  sets  of  evidence  but  nevetheless 
groups  three  and  four  decided  they 
wished  to  give  evidence  themselves. 
Therefore  the  Association  as  a whole 
does  not  appear  before  you,  and  groups 
one  and  two  are  the  eleven  authorities 
appearing  'before  you  today.  That  is 
how  we  come  to  be  eleven  authorities. 

Now,  Sir,  you  have  mentioned  about 
Ealing  coming  back  in  the  fold.  There 
was  a change  of  majority  party  and  quite 
naturally  they  wished  to  reconsider  their 
decision,  but  they  do  fully  and  com- 
pletely support  the  evidence  that  is 
hefore  you. 

Finally,  Sir,  I understand  it  is  your 
wish  that  if  any  authority  wishes  to 
address  you  individually  they  will  be 
fully  entitled  to  do  so  at  the  end  of  the 
joint  evidence  in  such  manner  as  they 
think  fit. 

7848.  Mr.  Williams,  let  that  be  at  any 
time  which  suits  you  and  your 
colleagues.— — Thank  you,  Sir. 

The  order  of  the  functions  in  our 
written  evidence  may  not  have  escaped 
your  attention,  Sir.  You  will  see  under 
list  B we  have  placed  right  at  the  top 
the  function  of  education.  Then  we  place 
the  function  personal  health  services, 
then  mental  health  services  and  over  the 
page  town  and  country  planning  and 
then  we  start  with  an  alphabetical  list. 
That  has  been  done  deliberately  because 
of  the  method  that  has  been  adopted  by 
the  eleven  authorities  in  approaching  the 
subject  of  reorganisation.  They  have 
not  approached  this  matter  as  to  what  is 
best  for  this  borough  or  what  is  best  for 
that  borough,  or  how  is  it  possible  to 
have  no  county  council  at  all.  They  have 
not  done  anything  of  that  nature.  They 
have  just  actually  looked  at  each  indi- 
vidual function  and  it  is  that  process 
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which  has  caused  us  to  bring  before  you 
the  order  in  which  we  have  done  it. 

We  have  divided  our  spokesmen  into 
teams  with  supporting  officers  and  you 
see  in  front  of  you  on  the  right,  Sir, 
Alderman  Mrs.  Remington,  Tottenham, 
who  will  deal  with  the  first  function  to 
be  dealt  with,  the  personal  health 
services,  and  she  will  introduce  her 
team. 

The  introductory  matter,  Sir,  that  is 
dealt  with  by  Alderman  Ryde  of 
Willesden  here  and  Alderman  Knowles 
of  Hendon  on  my  right.  On  my  left 
is  the  Borough  Treasurer  of  Hendon  and 
the  Borough  Treasurer  of  Willesden  and 
on  Alderman  Ryde’s  right  is  the  Town 
Clerk  of  Willesden  who  will  assist 
Alderman  Ryde  in  part  of  his  intro- 
duction. 

In  the  rows  behind  are  the  various 
authorities.  I think  there  is  a table  plgn 
— Enfield,  Wembley,  Ealing,  Harrow, 
Heston  and  Isleworlh,  Hornsey,  Edmon- 
ton and  Twickenham,  in  that  order. 

7849.  You  have  to  be  careful  to 
remember  that  just  because  they  are 
sitting  in  the  second  row  they  are  nol 
necessarily  the  second  tier!— Those  in 
the  third  tier  do  not  consider  themselves 
the  third  either! 

Now,  Sir,  the  third  matter  which  J 
have  been  asked  to  mention  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  document  which  has  beefl 
supplied  to  you  by  the  county  council 
and  is  stated  to  be  report  and  comments 
on  the  evidence  of  other  authorities  and 
the  Government  Departments.  We  have 
not  seen  fit  or  thought  it  proper  to  offer 
comments  on  other  authorities’  evidence 
in  writing.  Much  will  be  said  about  it 
orally  today.  We  have  not  felt  it  quite 
appropriate  to  submit  a written  docu- 
ment along  those  lines. 

7850.  I think,  if  I may  say  so,  that 
is  much  the  best  course,  Mr.  Williams. 
Thank  you.  Sir. 

Finally,  Sir,  the  matter  I mentioned — 
the  Grirqshaw  Conference.  With  your 
kind  permission  I would  like  to  read  the 
terms  of  reference  of  that  conference.  It 
is  dealt  with  in  page  3 of  our  joint  state- 
ment of  evidence  in  paragraphs  12  and 
13.  There  were  two  legs  to  this  con- 
ference in  the  terms  of  reference : — 

“(a)  whether  and  in  what  way 

greater  and  fuller  delegation  could  be 

achieved  within  the  framework  of  the 

existing  law ; ” 
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Those  we  considered  were  the  operative 
words  which  caused  us  to  join  with 
Middlesex  County  Council  in  this  con- 
ference and : — 

“ (b)  the  reorganisation  of  local  gov- 
ernment within  the  County  ot 
Middlesex.” 

lb)  was  never  reached,  (a)  was  dealt 
with  in  the  statement,  which  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  county  council  did  not  see 
fit  to  finally,  put  into  effect  any  of  the 

recommendations. 

With  that  I will  introduce  to  you,  Sir, 
Alderman  Ryde  of  Willesden  and  the 
Town  Clerk  of  Willesden  who  will 
deal  with  the  genera!  local  govern- 
ment position.  They  will  ’ 

Sir,  by  Alderman  Knowles  of  Hendon. 

7851.  May  I just  ask  this?  If  I have 
to  put  any  questions  about  procedure  or 
arrange  things  of  ithat  kind  shall  I address 
t"ose  questions  to  Mr.  Williams  rather 
than  any  other  individual?- — Alderman 
Ryde:  Agreed. — Mr.  Williams:  l did 
■mention  the  leaders  would  be  Alderman 
Ryde  and  Alderman  Knowles. 

7852.  Yes,  that  is  why  I am  asking 

Alderman  Ryde  and  Alderman  Knowles 
whether  on  that  sort  of  thing  it  would 
save  time  and  be  convenient  if  1 
addressed  myself  direct  to  you.  Aider- 
man  Ryde,  will  you  give  your  case7— • - 
Mr.  Forster:  Sir,  if  I may.  I have  often 
acted  for  an  alderman  hut  never  as  one. 
I am  hoping  you  will  consider  me  as  a 
relay  instrument— perhaps  an  old- 

fashioned  model— but  as  a relay  instru- 
ment for  the  thoughts  of  Alderman 
Ryde.  In  the  car  coming  down  this 
morning  he  felt  rather  chesty  and  he  has 
asked  me  to  put  over  his  case.  His  notes 
are  very  full.  They  represent  long  study 
iby  him  of  this  subject  and,  of  course, 
that  has  made  my  .task  as  a pure 
interpreter  very  easy  hut  they  are  the 
Alderman’s  thoughts  and  his  views  and  1 
am  just  assisting  him  because  he  is  not 
feeling  too  well. 

He  says  that  you  will  appreciate  that 
■the  whole  question  of  local  government 
reorganisation  has  been  on  our  agenda 
papers  ever  since  the  war.  The  decision 
not  to  return  the  fire  brigades  to  the  local 
authorities  who  were  formerly  fire 
brigade  authorities  came  as  something 
of  a shock  to  district  councils 
especially  as  the  Fire  Brigades  Act 
of  1938  had  never  even  been  imple- 
mented ; and  since  then  there  has  been 


a draining  away  of  functions  from 
authorities  like  Willesden  and  from  all 
those  in  our  group  who  are  here  this 
morning.  These  losses  have  been  felt  very 
■much  in  the  whole  tenor  of  local  govern- 
ment work  and  Alderman  Ryde  is  old 
enough  now  to  remember  local  govern- 
ment before  ithe  war  in  Willesden  and 
throughout  the  years  since  the  war.  He 
is  unhesitatingly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  whole  field  o,f  interest  has  narrowed 
considerably  by  the  loss,,  in  the  case  of 
Willesden,  of  our  electricity  undertaking, 
overall  planning  powers,  rating,  our  two 
very  fine  hospitals  and  extensive  educa- 
tion and  health  functions.  All  these 
represent  a formidable  loss  to  the  active 
local  authority.  He  thinks  that  the  loss 
of  those  powers  and  the  gradual  realisa- 
tion by  district  councils  that  their  posi- 
tion in  the  constitution  was  being 
whittled  away  has  been  the  vital  cause 
for  reorganisation  and  we  want  to  obtain 
responsible  district  local  government  with 
a sense  of  purpose  and  achievement 
strong  enough  to  attract  to  it  members 
of  real  ability. 

He  thinks  the  same  thought  can  be 
expressed  in  this  way.  The  district 
councils  see  in  local  government  reform 
an  opportunity  to  regain  the  degree  of 
local  self-government  they  have  formerly 
enjoyed  in  education,  personal  health 
and  the  like. 

It  was  always  the  hope  of  the  larger 
authorities  of  Middlesex  from  very  early 
days  and  certainly  from  the  publication 
of  the  first  Government  White  Paper 
that  there  was  so  much  identity  of 
interest  that  we  could,  amongst  ourselves, 
produce  a common  scheme  for  the  whole 
county.  We  appreciate  that  to  get  a 
common  scheme  there  must  'be  com- 
promise on  certain  points  and  as  Aider- 
man  Ryde  has  been  in  the  thick  of  the 
negotiations  for  the  last  few  years  he  can 
say  on  behalf  of  our  group  that  there 
has  been  some  compromise  in  coming 
'before  you  this  morning. 

Some  of  the  authorities  on  some  points 
would  like  greater  powers  and  sonic 
wanted  functions  that  others  did  not,  but 
by  'goodwill  we  have  managed  to  come 
to  you  this  morning  as  a group  with  a 
clear  plan  of  action. 

Certain  points  have  emerged  through- 
out our  deliberations  and  the  first  one 
has  been  the  fundamental  principle  ot 
our  consideration  of  the  whole  future  of 
local  government,  namely,  that  we  have 
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stopped  short  at  saying  what  we  know 
we  can  do  ourselves.  All  the  functions 
in  our  case  are  things  we  are  perfectly 
satisfied  are  within  our  capacity  and  suit- 
able for  our  types  of  authority  ; and  all 
through  the  history  of  our  joint  efforts  to 
produce  a common  plan  we  have  always 
started  by  saying  what  is  within  our  own 
knowledge  and  experience  and  what  we 
can  do.  We  appreciate  that  whatever 
functions  are  left  or  whatever  new  func- 
tions are  conferred  on  local  government 
which  are  not  given  to  district  councils 
will,  of  course,  receive  the  Commission’s 
consideration  and  in  that  connection,  of 
course,  the  county  is  entitled  to  be  heard 
and  various  other  people.  But  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  telling  the  Commission 
that  we  have  throughout  our  many  years 
of  considering  these  matters  always  been 
careful  to  say  what  we  ourselves  are 
able  to  do  and  not  to  try  to  reorganise 
■the  county  council  or  the  rest  of  London. 

In  fact,  as  you  will  see,  we  are  sug- 
gesting that  so  far  as  we  are  concerned 
we  cannot  see  any  objection  to  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  continuing 
but  they  have  got  to  make  their  case  on 
■that.  What  we  do  say  and  what  we  say 
with  conviction  ,is  that  all  we  claim  is 
within  our  capacity  ; and  furthermore, 
our  claims  could  hardly  be  more  modest 
because,  after  all,  we  have  done  the 
education  and  the  health  work  that  we 
have  claimed  and  we  have  done  them,  as 
you  know,  for  years. 

Now,  the  smaller  authorities’  position : 
Alderman  Ryde  has  to  some  extent  been 
disillusioned,  in  the  course  of  his  attend- 
ance at  the  many  meetings  we  have  had 
over  'the  years  at  the  attitude  of  some  of 
the  smaller  authorities  who  have  accused 
the  larger  ones  of  ulterior  motives.  Never 
once  have  the  larger  authorities  of  Mid- 
dlesex had  designs  on  any  other  single 
authority’s  territory.  Never  at  any  time 
during  any  of  our  meetings  has  Alderman 
Ryde  ever  heard  any  of  our  eleven 
authorities  suggest  that  they  wished  to 
take  over  smaller  authorities.  The  eleven 
authorities,  as  Mr.  Williams  pointed  out, 
came  together  naturally.  In  the  first 
place  the  five  largest  authorities  in  the 
very  earliest  days  got  together  to  consider 
the  Government  White  Paper  and  it  was 
the  hope  of  those  five  authorities  that 
other  groups  would  come  into  the  pic- 
ture to  consider  the  White  Paner  as  re- 
spects their  groups  and  eventually  a com- 
mon pattern  would  emerge  We  even 
came  to  a ipoint  where  we  felt  we  could 


produce  a common  plan  but  on  the 
motion  of  one  of  the  smaller  authorities 
that  the  divergency  of  views  were  so  fun- 
damental the  county  had  to  divide.  A 
resolution  was  passed  in  the  Middlesex 
District  Councils  Association  that  each 
group  of  authorities  should  make  its  own 
appearance  before  the  Commission  and 
our  County  District  Association  should 
take  the  matter  off  the  agenda. 

What  the  fundamental  differences  are 
between  the  smaller  groups  and  the  larger 
groups  are  difficult  for  Alderman  Ryde 
to  understand  but  no  doubt  the  smaller 
authorities  have  made  their  position  clear. 

The  next  point  of  general  interest  is 
this  business  of  county  borough  status. 

It  came  up  wi'th  the  remarkable  statement 
in  'the  Government  White  Paper  that 
Middlesex  had  to  have  either  no  county 
boroughs  at  all  or  to  have  nothing  but 
county  boroughs  and  abolish  the  county. 

The  Government  White  Paper  gave  no 
reasons  for  this  sweeping  conclusion  and 
Alderman  Ryde  thinks  there  is  not  a large 
authority  in  Middlesex  who  can  under- 
stand it. 

The  ipoint  that  quickly  arose  linked  in 
some  measure  with  this  attitude  was  that 
if  Willesden  or  any  of  the  eleven  authori- 
ties appearing  this  morning  had  not  been 
in  Middlesex  they  could  have  applied  for 
county  borough  status  as  of  right  and 
got  i't.  In  other  words,  as  local  com- 
munities they  have  all  the  attributes 
necessary  to  run  their  own  towns  accord- 
ing to  their  own  discretion  and  this  has 
been  conceded  by  the  Government.  How- 
ever 'the  Government  White  Paper  went 
on  to  say  that  as  the  eleven  authorities 
would  'have  been  entitled  to  county 
borough  status  if  elsewhere  than  in  Lon- 
don then  they  should,  if  they  did  not 
have  county  borough  status,  have  some- 
thing more  than  district  councils  for 
provincial  parts  of  the  country.  So  at 
a very  early  date  we  came  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  we  should  not  automatically 
accept  this  negation  of  county  borough 
status  without  knowing  what  'the  Govern- 
ment was  going  to  give  us  in  return.  The 
Government  has  never  made  any  indica- 
tion to  us  of  what  we  should  get  m 
return  for  the  permanent  loss  of  what 
is  the  aspiration  of  every  town,  namely 
full  autonomy  and  county  borough 
status.  After  all,  we  are  paying  for  it 
now  although  the  functions  are  done 
through  the  county  council.  Therefore, 
on  'the  basis  of  the  accepted  pattern  of 
the  country  we  have  always  taken  the 
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stand  that  we  do  not  formally  relinquish 
the  right  to  county  borough  status  until 
we  know  what  is  offered  in  lieu. 


Having  formally  reaffirmed  this  right 
to  county  'borough  status . and  having 
noted  the  views  of  the  White  Paper  on 
the  future  of  local  government  m Middle- 
sex that  there  shall  be  county  councils 
and  no  county  boroughs  we  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  state  that  if  a county  council  is 
to  remain  in  being  the  present  system  ot 
delegation  need  not  also  remain. 


To  put  ithe  issue  briefly,  if  the  only 
choice  lay  between  county  borough  status 
and  'the  present  system  of  delegation  with 
the  county  council  'determining  (policy 
and  controlling  finance  we  do  not  doubt 
that  the  creation  of  county  boroughs 
would  prove  the  best  for  Middlesex. 


The  choice,  however,  need  not  be  made 
■because  there  is  a third  way  open  and 
this  .we  invite  the  Commission  to  con- 
sider, and  .'that  is  the  most-purpose 
.‘authority.  -We  have  said  from  'the  be- 
ginning and  we  say  now  and  we  repeat 
county  borough  status  being  denied,  if 
you  accept  that,  we  want  the  most- 
purpose  type  of  authority.  By  that  we 
mean  the  right  to  deal  with  all  the 
functions  which  are  set  out  in  our  case 
and  which  we  believe  we  are 
economically  suitable  to  carry  out. 

We  call  it  the  most  purpose  authority 
. and  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  type  of 
authority  we  have  in  mind  that  the 
powers  it  exercises  must  be  exercised 
as  of  right  and  not  by  way  of  delega- 
tion. This  is  a cardinal  principle  of  our 
whole  policy  towards  reorganisation. 

Delegation  means  duplication,  mis- 
understanding and  remote  representation. 
It  creates  artificial  differences.  What  is 
more  fatal  is  that  the  ultimate  pattern 
of  policy  is  laid  down  by  those  who 
approve  the  expenditure.  Nothing  kills 
initiative  and  interest  quicker  than  know- 
ing ■ that  after  all  your  debates  in  the 
council  chamber,  all  your  local  knowledge 
and  interest,  the  final  policy  decision  is 
reached  by  others  in  another  place  at 
other  times  removed  entirely  from  'the 
local  scene.  To  expect  great  displays  of 
interest  and  initiative  over  the  years 
under  these  conditions  is  to  expect  a lot 
more  than  we  are  now  getting.  No 
county  council  is  composed  of  super  men. 
In  fact,  when  one  attends  county  council 
meetings  one  is  struck  by  the  similarity 
of  the  county  councillor  to  the  borough 
councillor.  Yet  'the  'borough  councillor 


does  know  and  very  often  loves  his 
district,  but  I arn  afraid  for  many  of 
the  detailed  matters  such  as  school  site, 
health  matters  and  the  like,  county  coun- 
cillors hardly  know  the  district  they  are 
discussing  if  it  is  other  than  their  own. 
The  whole  atmosphere  becomes  un- 
realistic and  never  more  unrealistic 
than  when  the  county  council  seeks  to 
apply  their  uniform  policy  to  the  whole 
of  the  area. 

Therefore  Alderman  Ryde  says  that 
throughout  the  history  of  our  negotia- 
tions we  have,  as  larger  authorities, 
always  had  before  us  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciple that  we  want  direct  conferment  and 
not  delegation.  This  is  the  element  or 
ingredient  of  county  borough  status, 
namely,  direct  conferment  of  powers, 
which  we  want,  and  Alderman  Ryde 
summarises  his  opening  remarks  by  say- 
ing that  throughout  the  whole  history 
of  our  deliberations  on  the  joint  discus- 
sions  we  have  followed  the  following 
four  main  points : 

(1)  Compromise  on  some  issues  was 
inevitable  and  acceptable  too.  A wide 
and  unanimous  solidarity  of  case  has 
emerged  from  our  long  consideration 
of  reorganisation. 

(2)  Before  we  agree  to  abolition  of 
our  right  to  county  borough  status  we 
want  to  know  what  is  offered. 

(3)  For  our  own  part  we  have  care- 
fully considered  the  functions  we  feel 
we  can  successfully  deal  with  on 
behalf  of  nation  and  they  are  set  out  in 
our  case  and  amount  to  the  most 
purpose  authority. 

(4)  The  basis  of  the  whole  thing  is 
that  these  powers  should  be  exercised 
by  direct  conferment. 

Those,  Sir,  are  the  opening  remarks 
Alderman  Ryde  intended  to  make,  unless 
he  would  like  to  make  a few  improve- 
ments.  Alderman  Ryde : Mr.  Chair- 

man, I wish  first  to  thank  the  Town 
Clerk  on  being  pressed  at  extremely  short 
notice  to  make  a good  job  of  somebody 
else's  notes.  The  other  point  I want  to 
make  is  this : I have  now  seen  some 
thirty  years  of  local  government  in  prac- 
tice and  I am  convinced  that  suggestions 
which  I had  outlined,  suggestions  which 
will  be  amplified  and  developed  by  later 
speakers,  will  first  restore  to  our  district 
councils  the  fuller  degree  of  local  self- 
government  they  formally  possessed  and 
I would  emphasise  that  word 
“ possessed  ”,  Secondly,  they  would 
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provide  a well  grounded  sense  of  pur- 
pose and  of  potential  achievement  and 
following  from  these  the  interest  of  the 
authority  would  be  maintained  and 
extended  thus  reversing  the  trend  of  the 
last  few  years,  so  that  councillors  of  the 
right  type  would  come  forward  to  take 
part  in  a purposeful  and  interesting 
activity ; and  finally,  what  I conceive  to 
be  the  pivot  of  our  whole  case,  that  the 
welfare  of  our  towns  would  benefit  to 
a marked  degree. 

7853.  Thank  you  very  much,  Aider- 
man  Ryde,  for  your  statement  and  to 
you,  Mr.  Town  Clerk,  for  delivering  it. 

I thank  you  particularly  for  making 
crystal  clear  the  position  of  your  authori- 
ties about  most-purpose  and  county 
borough  status.  That  was  an  extremely 
helpful  and  very  clear  way  of  putting  it. 

I should  like  before  we  ask  any 
general  questions  to  hear  what  Alderman 
Knowles  has  to  say  and  then  we  can 

come  back  on  both  statements. 

Alderman  Knowles-.  Mr.  Chairman, 
madam,  gentlemen : it  is  my  very  difficult 
duty  to  speak  on  behalf  of  a million 
and  a half  population  with  an  area  of 
80,000  acres,  a rateable  value  of  £26 
million,  and  1 want  at  the  very  outset  to 
impress  those  difficulties  on  the  Royal 
Commission  now  sitting  because  they  do 
become  very  relevant  to  the  case  that 
I have  to  put  in  general  term3. 

Now,  Sir,  I would  like  also  to  stress 
one  other  matter  which  has  probably  not 
come  before  your  notice  and  that  is  in 
the  danger  of  being  overlooked.  It  is 
that  many  of  these  authorities  that  are 
here  present  this  morning  had  all  come 
together  to  try  and  hammer  out  a better 
form  of  local  government  even  before  the 
Grimshaw  Committee  was  formed. 
Indeed,  it  was  because  of  the  work  of 
some  of  the  members  Who  are  here  this 
morning  that  it  was  felt  necessary  and 
advisable  to  set  up  that  actual  conference. 

Thus  you  will  see,  Sir,  that  the  amount 
of  thought  and  care  that  has  gone  into 
the  preparation  of  this  plan  that,  is  now 
being  piit'befdrfe  you  has  not  arisen  only 
because  the  Government  decided  to 
have  a White  Paper  and  finally  an  Act, 
but  it  has  arisen  because  sensible  and 
balanced  men  and  women  have  tried,  in 
the  County  of  Middlesex  anyway,  to 
formulate  a system  of  local  government 
which  will  do  justice  to  the  services  and 
justice  to  the  ratepayers,  so  far  as  they 
possibly  could,  within  the  present  struc- 


ture and  situation  of  the  county  itself. 
That  again,  Sir,  is  very  important  because 
I shall  have  to  refer  you  at  a later  stage 
to  certain  other  matters. 

I would  also  like  to  stress  the  point 
that  in  all  our  deliberations  and,  indeed, 
in  any  issues  we  put  before  you  we  have 
not  at  any  time  sought  to  destroy  any 
other  authority.  You  will  not  find  that 
we  have  suggested  that  anybody  should 
be  hung,  drawn  and  quartered.  What  we 
have  done  is  to  sit  down  as  common- 
sensed  men  and  women  to  study  each 
service  that  we  should  have  to  perform 
and  give,  to  look  at  the  financial  con- 
sequences of  that  service  and  to  deter- 
mine to  the  best  of  our  ability  which  was 
the  best  way  of  handling  that  service  to 
the  benefit  of  the  ratepayers  and  the 
authority  both  in  the  service  and  from 
tho  financial  point  of  view.  In  other 
words,  what  we  have  tried  to  do  is  to 
ensure  that  the  lowest  common  de- 
nominator as  a unit  produced  the  highest 
common  factor  of  efficient  and  economic 
service  in  local  government. 

Sir,  you  must  be  very  much  struck, 
and  members  of  your  Commission,  as 
indeed  I was,  reading  through , the 
voluminous  evidence,  some  of  which. you 
have  before  you,  at  a certain  amount  of 
unanimity,  not  only  amongst  these  eleven 
authorities  but  amongst  many  other 
authorities  in  the  other  conurbations  whh 
which  you  have  to  deal.  There  are  dif- 
ferences. There  have  been  various  ideas 
put  before  you  but  in  the  main  you 
cannot  escape  the  fact  that  nobody 
really  has-  a good  word  to  say  for  dele- 
gated authority.  Indeed,  I would  refer 
you  to  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations  who  in  1954  and  in 
their  memo,  to  you  stress  the  need  for 
powers  conferred.  I will  ndt  Weary  the 
Commission  by  leading  that  out.  You 
have  a most  excellent  Secretariat.  I Have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  you  have 
seen  it  and  it  Will  be  put  before  you. 

7854.  We  have . quite  good  memories 
too  ! Yes.  ...I  know,  that  .Mr.  Chair- 

man. T have  had  experience  of  your 
memory  on.  another,  occasion!  Of  the 
points'  that  we  have  to  consider  in  this 
question  of  local  'government  these  are 
fundamental  and  they  are,  important. 

Local  government  should  be  truly 
local  and  the  focal  point  of  local 
opinion.  The  centre  of  it  should  be 
within  reasonable  distance1  of  all  its  in- 
habitants. It  must  satisfy  national  Stan- 
dards and  particularly  local  standards  at 
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the  lowest  possible  cost.  The  authority 
must  be  large  enough  to  handle  the  ser- 
vices and  face  the  financial  obligations 
yet  small  enough  for  its  citizens  to  know 
their  representatives  and  the  central 
offices  to  be  known  and  visited  and  its 
deliberations  to  be  followed  and  indeed 
what  is  far  more  important  (sometimes 
impossible),  that  they  should  be  under- 
stood. 

Sir,  civic  pride  is  a national  asset.  It 
should  be  fostered  and  the  last  thing  in 
this  country  we  should  do  is  seek  to 
destroy  it.  Out  in  the  country  where  you 
have  your  towns  with  wide  rural  spaces 
in  between  it  is  very  much  easier  to 
retain  that  civic  pride  and  that  local 
interest  than  it  is  in  a conurbation  of  the 
type  we  are  describing  and  in  which 
most  of  us  live.  Yet  it  is  none  the  less 
important;  indeed  I would  stress  it  is 
even  more  important  because  where  you 
have  large  masses  of  people  living  to- 
gether you  ought  at  your  centre  of  gov- 
ernment to  form  that  sense  of  loyalty 
and  civic  pride  to  your  district  which 
becomes  so  important  when  it  comes  to 
a national  point. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  stress  if  you  ask  a man  or 
woman  where  they  come  from  they  will 
generally  mention  the  actual  locality.  If 
you  ask  almost  anybody  in  London 
where  they  come  from,  they  do  not  say 
London,  they  say  Wandsworth, 
Streatham,  Battersea,  Tottenham,  Stoke 
Newington.  They  have  in  themselves  an 
attachment  to  the  place,  perhaps  not 
where  they  derive  their  birth  but  cer- 
tainly where  they  spent  many  of  the 
years  of  their  life. 

I suggest  that  out  of  the  welter  of  all 
this  argument  and  cross-argument  as  to 
causes  or  whether  the  county  council 
behave  decently  in  delegation,  and 
whether  we  behave  indecently  in  receiv- 
ing it,  these  are  fundamental  principles 
that  must  guide  anybody  in  coming  to 
their  decisions  as  to  what  is  the  best 
form  of  local  government. 

I stress  that  a local  government  unit 
must  be  a natural  unit.  It  must  be  a 
living  community.  I suggest  to  all  in- 
telligent people  who  have  carefully 
studied  this  that  a county  administration 
does  not  and  cannot  fit  into  such  a 
concept. 

First  of  all,  electors  do  not  understand 
and  indeed  they  do  not  want  two  local 
elections  triennially.  As  I have  stressed 


before  the  centre  of  the  community  is 
the  town  hall  and  not  the  county  hall. 

Now,  Sir,  there  is  another  very  im- 
portant facet  of  local  government  to 
which  I would  direct  your  attention  and 
it  is  probably  as  important  as  that  of 
local  pride. 

Local  government  will  be  quite  useless 
if  it  ceases  to  attract  to  its  services  the 
right  type  of  person  both  in  brain  and 
experience  who  will  carry  out  the 
deliberations,  giving  thought  and  service 
to  the  benefit  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

It  is  not  suggested,  nor  has  it  ever  been 
suggested,  that  a county  councillor  does 
not  try  to  do  the  same  thing,  but  the  dif- 
ficulty is  pretty  obvious  if  you  examine 
it. 

The  meeting  place  of  the  county  must 
be  somewhere  within  the  county.  In  the 
case  of  Middlesex  it  does  not  even  really 
reside  in  the  county  but  has  a little 
piece  of  ground  that  it  calls  “ Middle- 
sex” in  the  City  of  Westminster.  Tt  is 
probably  far  more  accessible  in  that  re- 
spect than  some  other  county  towns. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  mean 
that  people  would  have  to  travel  from 
the  remote  parts  of  the  county  to  those 
deliberations  and  if  they  are  going  to  get 
there  to  have  the  time  to  deliberate  and 
get  back  at  a reasonable  hour  at  night 
it  almost  ipso  facto  means  that  the  meet- 
ings of  that  authority  must  be  day-time 
meetings.  I do  not  have  to  remind 
members  of  the  Commission  that  besides 
being  public  servants  we  have  to  cat, 
sometimes  to  live  well  and  eat  well,  and 
sometimes  people  find  it  very  difficult  to 
find  the  wherewithal  to  eat.  You  can 
only  eat  if  you  are  prepared  to  work, 
and  the  result  is  that  people  in  profes- 
sions and  business  to-day  say  quite 
frankly  that  they  cannot  afford  to  give 
up  the  time  for  meetings  of  that  kind. 
An  examination  of  the  loss  in  local  dis- 
tricts will  show  that  to  be  the  case. 
When  it  comes  to  the  local  authority  it- 
self anybody  who  has  the  knowledge  and 
the  experience  which  you  really  want  on 
those  councils  sticks  it  for  about 
eighteen  months  or  two  years  and  then 
completely  fed  up  with  the  frustration 
and  the  obvious  lack  of  opportunity, 
realising  in  point  of  fact  they  are  really 
wasting  their  time,  they  disappear  and 
they  are  lost  to  the  service  for  ever.  Tt 
is  very  significant  that  in  the  Hendon 
Borough  Council  since  1945  with  a total 
of  36  seats  on  the  Council  we  have  hud 
a turnover  of  67  members.  1 suggest  that 
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a changeover  like  that  cannot  possibly 
be  good  for  local  government  service 
and  it  all  arises  because  people  are  quite 
satislied  that  unless  they  can  control  the 
policy  for  which  they  are  working  it  is 
not  worth  their  while  to  give  their  time 
and  service. 

Delegation,  Sir,  is  not  necessary.  It 
never  has  been  the  answer  and  it  never 
will  be  the  answer.  The  county  and  the 
Ministry  of  Education  in  their  evidence 
are  quite  wrong  in  asserting  that  the 
difficulties  are  minor  and  that  only  lack 
of  goodwill  prevents  it  working.  It  has 
at  least  two  inherent  faults.  One  should 
be  immediately  obvious,  that  is  the 
financial  control  which  must  of  necessity 
rest  in  the  hands  of  the  delegating 
authority.  I sat  upon  the  Grimshaw 
Committee  from  its  very  inception.  In 
fact,  I was  very  close  to  Sir  William 
Grimshaw  in  those  days.  With  all  the 
goodwill  in  the  world  with  every  one  of 
us  striving  hard,  and  I give  the  county 
full  credit  on  their  side  in  attempting  to 
meet  us  in  every  possible  way,  that  thing 
foundered  on  one  rock  and  the  rock,  I 
had  to  admit,  was  right,  that  you  cannot 
give  complete  freedom  or  the  freedom 
that  is  necessary  for  local  authorities  to 
run  services  while  you  as  a county  have 
the  overriding  financial  obligation.  The 
financial  obligation  imposes  certain 
restrictions  that  you  have  to  lay  down  to 
ensure  itbat  you  are  doing  your  duty 
properly  from  the  financial  angle.  That, 
Sir,  is  really  the  greatest  rock  on  which 
delegation  will  always  founder.  It,  of 
course,  also  leads  to  duplication,  frustra- 
tion, all  sorts  of  weird  and  wonderful 
things  and  I am  not  going  to  waste  the 
Commission’s  time  this  morning  in  tell- 
ing them  of  these  various  things.  Some 
you  have  heard  before,  put  in  funny 
ways,  some  you  have  heard  put  in  serious 
ways.  But  some  are  really  perfectly 
ridiculous. 

One  instance  I could  give  you — a 
public  convenience  was  wanted  for 
Wembley.  The  application  was  turned 
down  by  four  members  of  the  county 
council  who  came  from  as  far  away  as 
Hayes  and  Harlington.  That  is  not  only 
funny,  it  is  almost  madness. 

At  the  end  of  that  local  government 
conference  committee  Sir  William  Grim- 
shaw, as  you  know,  a man  who  had  the 
greatest  experience  of  both  levels  of 
government,  admitted  quite  frankly  to 
me  that  delegation  never  could  work  and 
never  would  .work.  I accept  that  man’s 
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opinion  for  his  long  service  in  many 
branches  of  local  government. 

The  White  Paper,  Sir,  does  suggest 
that  Middlesex  should  be  either  one 
county  borough  or  all  county  boroughs. 

I hope  I have  said  enough  to  impress  the 
Commission  with  the  fact  that  if  you 
turn  the  County  of  Middlesex  into  one 
county  borough  you  can  write  local 
government  off  from  the  day  you  do  it. 
You  will  not  attract  to  its  service  the 
right  type  of  member.  What  is  more, 
and  I think  even  very  much  more 
important,  you  will  kill  the  initiative  in 
the  officer  class  which  is  so  important  if 
local  government  is  to  flourish  and  con- 
tinue. For  a sensible,  commercial  man, 
what  officer  is  going  to  offer  himself  to 
a local  district  council  to  find  that  he  is 
merely  .the  deputy  of  somebody  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  away  and  his  chances  of 
promotion  or  advancement  are  reduced 
therefore?  It  just  is  not  going  to  happen. 
They  are  not  going  to  do  it  and  you 
will  find  yourself  with  an  enormous 
central  bureaucracy  .with  subordinate 
executive  staff  who  are  not  of  the 
standard  or  standing  we  require. 

We  eleven  authorities  accept  the 
Government's  suggestion  of  roughly 
100,000.  We  do  not  say  that  that  figure 
is  absolutely  right.  If  you  look  at  our 
own  populations  in  our  list  we  have 
some  less  ; but  quite  obviously  a local 
district  council  to  have  conferred  powers 
must  be  large  enough  to  measure  up  to 
those  points  I have  already  given  and  it 
must  be  capable  of  raising  the  money  to 
carry  them  out. 

But  we  resent  very  much  and  I think 
we  have  a perfect  right  to  resent  the 
suggestion  of  the  Government  in  the 
White  Paper  that  .because  there  are 
100,000  people  living  in  a conurbation 
around  London  they  are  less  capable,  or 
less  competent,  of  carrying  out  the  duties 
that  .that  said  Government  is  still  pre- 
pared to  leave  to  other  people  with  far 
lesser  populations,  far  different  rateable 
values.  I direct  your  attention  most 
seriously  to  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
and  the  county  boroughs  of  that  Riding  ; 
and  I suggest  that  you  look  very  care- 
fully ait  the  populations,  the  rateable 
values,  and  Sir,  what  is  far  more 
important,  the  rateable  value  per  head 
of  population  and  compare  that  with  the 
figures  that  have  already  been  produced 
to  you  for  these  eleven  authorities  that 
are  represented  here  this  morning.  Can 
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any  really  intelligent  person  agree  that 
there  is  either  logic  or  justice  in  a situa- 
tion of  that  kind,  -that  merely  because 
you  have  populations  gathered  together 
round  that  dreadful  colossus,  -that  shock- 
ing octopus  the  London  County  Council 
of  which  everybody  has  been  afraid  for 
the  last  forty  years,  can  it  reasonably 
be  suggested  that  these  people  down  here 
are  less  able,  less  capable  of  handling  nol 
only  the  powers  that  are  now  conferred 
but  those  which  the  Government  has  said 
will  not  be  taken  away?  I invite  the 
Royal  Commission  to  look  at  those  facts 
and  figures  very,  very  carefully  when 
■they  are  considering  the  evidence  that 
we  have  put  before  them.  To  weary  you 
with  figures  now  would  be  a waste  of 
time  when  you  have  them  all  before  you. 

Now,  Sir,  the  services  we  claim  to 
operate  are  clearly  within  our  power. 
We  have  measured  them  up  to  our 
possibilities,  our  financial  resources  and 
their  financial  requirements  and  we  are 
more  than  satisfied  that  we  can  do  as 
good  a job  at  the  same  price,  some  of 
ns  think  we  can  do  a better  job  at  a 
lower  price. 

Before  I leave  this  subject  I feel  that 
I ought  to  just  touch  very  briefly  on 
the  one  important  matter  that  the  Com- 
mission must  have  in  its  mind  the  whole 
of  the  time ; and  that  is  the  question 
of  education  in  the  proposals  that  we 
have  put  forward.  Let  us  agree  at  the 
outset  without  any  quibbling  or  carping 
that  education  is  a great  and  important 
service.  It  is  a national  asset.  It  is 
something  that  we  must  foster  if  we  our- 
selves as  a nation  are  to  continue.  But, 
you  know,  you  must  not  sacrifice  your- 
self on  the  altar  of  a service  and  one 
must  not  assume  that  because  the  battle- 
ship has  heavy  guns  it  necessarily  wins 
a battle.  It  very  often  does  not.  It  is 
the  torpedo  boats  and  the  destroyers  that 
get  away  with  it.  In  any  case  you  can 
divide  education,  in  my  submission,  into 
two  categories,  one  being  general  and 
one  being  special.  Admitting  the  factor 
that  so  far  as  education  is  concerned  the 
national  pattern  as  determined  at  top 
levels  must  be  carried  through,  not  only 
from  top  to  bottom,  but,  of  course,  in 
education  it  is  the  reverse  way,  from 
bottom  to  top.  We  must  also  bear  in 
mind  that  in  doing  that  it  is  the  parent 
and  the  child  originally  who  must  be 
considered,  because  the  parent  of  the 
child  must  be  happy  that  the  child  is 
happy  and  the  child  must  be  happy  in 


its  school  or  it  will  not  learn.  I spent 
fourteen  years  on  the  education  com- 
mittee of  Hendon.  I spent  ten  years  on 
the  Middlesex  Executive  Districts  Asso- 
ciation and  their  executive.  I left  it 
because  I realised  what  I said  before, 

I was  simply  wasting  my  time  going  to 
meetings.  We  simply  passed  trite  reso- 
lutions that  never  got  anywhere.  I have 
been  fourteen  years  on  the  governing 
body  of  the  Hendon  Technical  College 
of  which  1 am  now  chairman  and  I am 
quite  convinced,  having  studied  it  for 
that  time,  that  the  pattern  of  education 
in  this  country  has  got  to  be  changed 
and  it  has  got  to  be  changed  to  the 
effect  that  local  authorities  of  the  size 
of  which  we  are  talking  control  in  their 
own  right  under  the  Ministry,  not  under 
anybody  else,  under  the  Ministry 
primary  and  secondary  education  *,  and 
that  technology  and  all  the  higher 
education  must  go  not  even  to  county 
but  to  region. 

I will  not  expand  on  that.  You  will 
probably  be  asking  questions  about,  it 
but  there  are  very  good  reasons  for  it, 

One  of  my  reasons  for  suggesting  that 
primary  and  secondary  education  should 
go  to  the  local  authority — I have  given 
some-^is  that  the  education  part  is  taken 
care  of  by  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors. 
They  go  into  the  schools.  They  report 
on  each  school.  They  report  on  each 
head.  In  fact,  they  go  so  far  as  to 
report  on  certain  assistant  teachers  so 
if  there  was  any  fall  back  at  any  time 
of  that  kind  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  to  report 
it  and  put  it  right.  Generally  speaking 
authorities  of  this  kind  with  long  educa- 
tional experience  behind  them  are  not 
likely,  in  my  submission,  to  fall  behind 
in  giving  to  theiT  own  children — remem- 
ber, their  own  children,  their  own  district 
— the  best  that  they  can  for  their 
educational  attainments. 

But,  you  see,  different  areas  have 
slightly  different  problems.  Tottenham's 
housing  conditions  are  different  from 
Hendon.  The  strata  of  society  living  in 
Tottenham  are  probably  different  from 
Wembley.  In  some  areas  you  get  people 
who  are  very  much  more  interested  in 
music  and  therefore  they  want  their 
extras  spent  on  music.  In  other  areas 
it  is  something  else.  The  only  people 
who  are  in  touch  with  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  it  is  in  that  extra  sort  of 
thing  that  the  early  school  years  are 
so  important,  are  the  local  people.  The 
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people  who  can  be  got  at  through  their 
member,  through  the  town  hall,  through 
their  mayor  and  through  their  education 
officer  They  are  the  only  people  really 
and  truly  who  can  give  the  right  advice 
to  a parent  and  child  when  it  is  seeking 
to  determine  where  it  shall  go  to  get  its 
further  education. 

So  on  those  grounds  alone  it  is 
obvious  that  any  argument  that  the  local 
authority  of  100,000  could  not  success- 
fully handle  education  at  the  levels  1 
have  put  forward  must  fall  to  the 
ground. 

The  question  of  higher  education  is 
one  that  must  have  exercised  the  Royal 
Commission’s  mind  as  intensively  as  it 
has  mine  and  many  other  people’s. 
There  obviously  has  to  be  a standard 
which  will  ensure  that  we  expend  the 
right  amount  of  money  on  schools, 
equipment  and  teachers.  1 do  suggest 
that  in  all  its  three  forms  it  is  out 
of  the  control  of  a county  even  one  of 
the  size  of  Middlesex. 

I just  want  to  deal  with  two 
other  points.  One  is  I notice  in  the 
evidence  that  was  put  before  you  by 
the  ten  smaller  authorities  that  they 
say  that  we  still  claim  county  borough 
status  and,  of  course,  Alderman 
Ryde  has  said  and  I know  he  does 
not  want  to  be  misunderstood  in  this 
respect  that  we  still  maintain  that,  as 
authorities  of  this  size  under  ordinary 
conditions  we  have  a right  to  expect 
county  borough  status.  But  we  have 
said  quite  clearly  and  we  _ say  it  again 
now  that  because  we  examined  all  these 
problems  on  a factual  basis,  not  because 
we  felt  we  did  not  like  the  county 
council,  not  'because  we  wanted  to  be 
Mikados  in  our  own  right,  because  we 
examined  on  a factual  basis  we  realise, 
as  our  written  evidence  shows  clearly, 
that  there  is  a place,  an  overriding  place 
for  the  county  council  without  in  any 
way  disturbing  the  powers  conferred. 

I would  further  suggest  that  it  is  not 
up  to  me  or  to  these  eleven  authorities 
to  make  any  reference  to  smaller  autho- 
rities. In  your  terms  of  reference  you 
have  to  consider  it  and  if  you  consider 
the  County  of  Middlesex  as  we  have 
considered  it,  it  is  not  impossible  with- 
out destroying  the  county  council  to 
refuse  to  have  most  purpose  authorities, 
but  I am  perfectly  certain  that  is  the 
best  way  for  it  to  work. 

Sir,  I will  not  go  too  much  into  the 
financial  position  because  that  is  one  on 
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which  I am  sure  members  of  the  Com- 
mission will  want  to  ask  questions.  When 
it  comes  to  some  of  the  questions  it  will 
be  right  and  proper  that  we  should  ask 
those  people  who  are  charged  with  look- 
ing after  our  finances  to  answer  them. 
But  there  are  just  one  or  two  points 
I want  to  stress.  Obviously  this  is  of 
paramount  importance  but  let  us  remem- 
ber one  thing : whatever  system  of  local 
government  a Government  imposes  on 
districts  the  one  person  who  has  got  to 
meet  it  is  the  ratepayer,  and  it  seems 
to  me  very  strange  that  all  through  the 
evidence  I have  read  and,  indeed,  some 
of  which  I have  heard,  nobody  seems 
to  have  considered  that  individual  at  all. 
The  ratepayer  has  some  rights  in  this 
matter.  After  all,  he  and  she  produce 
the  money  eventually  to  pay  for  these 
services.  Let  us  get  it  quite  clear.  How- 
ever much  we  may  think  our  education 
is  good  the  ratepayer  does  not  under- 
stand precepting.  They  just  do  not 
understand  where  all  the  money  goes  to 
and  you  cannot  convince  them  that  out 
of  the  rate  raised  of,  say,  £1-1-  million  or 
flj  million,  the  county  takes  two-thirds 
of  it  and  we  only  take  one-third.  We 
are  still  saddled  completely  with  the 
blame  for  spending  that  money  and  we 
are  still  told  we  do  not  know  what  we 
are  doing.  Mr.  Chairman,  unfortunately 
we  have  to  admit  that  whilst  we  know 
what  we  are  doing,  the  way  that  money 
has  been  spent  is  in  such  a way  that  we 
wonder  if  the  .people  who  spent  it  knew 
what  they  .were  doing. 

You  will  appreciate  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult, almost  impossible  at  this  stage  with 
the  changeovers  of  local  government 
functions  and  so  forth  to  be  completely 
factual  on  the  real  effect  of  our  pro- 
posals. What  I want  to  impress  upon 
members  of  the  Commission  is  this : that 
so  far  as  the  members  of  these  eleven 
authorities  that  sat  in  conference  are  con- 
cerned I am  quite  certain  we  have  in  no 
way  tried  to  make  .a  financial  case  for 
ourselves  A little  reflection  will  make 
it  quite  clear  that  it  would  be  folly  if 
we  did.  In  the  first  place  we  should  very 
soon  be  found  out.  In  the  second  place 
if  we  were  not  found  out  and  we  got 
these  powers  conferred  and  then  found 
we  had  been  talking  nonsense  we  should 
have  to  explain  our  situation  to  our  own 
ratepayers  and  I prefer  to  face  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  your  Commission,  than 
a stormy  meeting  of  ratepayers  who  think 
we  have  spent  their  money  unwisely. 
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7855.  I should  wait  and  see,  Alderman 

Knowles! Yes.  You  are  going  back 

a long  time — that  was  Mr.  Asquith.  But, 
with  respect,  Mr.  Chairman,  anyway  the 
point  is  that  the  county  tried  to  suggest 
that  in  the  light  of  the  alterations  of 
the  general  grant  our  figures  that  we 
give  in  paragraph  23  of  our  evidence 
would  materially  alter.  We  do  not  find 
that  to  be  the  case.  We  got  our  finan- 
cial officers  to  go  very  carefully  into  it 
and  having  studied  'the  formula  for  the 
general  grant  distribution  in  1958,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  the  factors  which  in- 
fluencea  it  mostly  are  education  service 
and  that  that  part  of  it  is  based — indeed 
one  can  say  that  the  new  general  grant 
practically  goes  to  the  education  service 
— 'but  as  that  grant  is  based  on  the  school 
population  it  is  possible  to  make  a cal- 
culation for  each  of  the  eleven  authorities 
similar  to  that  made  for  existing  coun- 
ties and  county  boroughs  .with  a margin 
of  error  of  not  more  than  10  per  cent 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  show  the  financial 
■position  if  our  proposals  are  giveu  effect. 

Varying  our  1958-59  figures,  Sir,  which 
you  will  have  in  front  of  you  but  other- 
wise proceeding  in  the  same  way,  that 
is  merely  to  say  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  change  in  the  general  grant,  and 
with  the  same  reservations,  we  find  that 
the  probable  gains  and  losses  will  range 
fiom  a gain  of  Is.  6d.  to  a loss  of 
Is.  lOd.  Now,  Sir,  that  is  not  a very 
dreadful  financial  position  in  which  to 
be  and  again  there  are  so  many  impon- 
derables, so  many  'factors  which  at  the 
present  moment  a, re  not  decided,  that 
they  are  only  a guide  and  could  easily 
alter  to  the  advantage  of  some  of  those 
people  wha  may  be  in  the  rate  loss 
category  at  the  moment. 

I would  refer  .only  in  that  case  to 
the  trend,  the  national  trend  to  alter  the 
de-rating  of  industry.  Obviously  in  an 
area  where  industry  is  fairly  thick  and 
heavy  on  the  ground  those  authorities 
have  suffered  in  their  rate  yield  because 
of  the  75  per  cent  de-rating.  They  will 
have  gained  something  by  the  present 
alteration.  And  if  there  is  another  altera- 
tion, as  it  is  suggested  there  will  be,  it 
is  possible  for  some  of  those — and  it 
can  be  shown  possibly  for  some  of  those 
people  who  might  now  be  described  in 
the  rated  deficiency  paragraph— to  come 
over  the  line  and  be  gainers.  It  is  appre- 
ciated that  there  would  need  to  be  a 
change  in  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
1958  so  as  to  enable  us  to  participate  in 


the  Exchequer  Grant.  But  that  is  an 
obvious  corollary  if  we  are  granted  these 
powers.  We  should  not  be  granted  these 
powers  and  go  back  to  the  same  position 
we  were  before  whereby  you  say  you 
carry  on  the  job  but  somebody  else  will 
hold  the  purse  strings.  But  we  as 
authorities  and  as  good  local  government 
officers  are  not  wishful  to  take  too  much 
State  money.  The  government  would 
impose  duties  upon  us  ; then,  of  course, 
they  would  have  to  pay. 

I would  point  out  in  any  case,  again 
referring  'to  those  figures  that  I asked 
you  to  look  at  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  that  every  one  of  those 
county  boroughs  has  a rate  deficiency 
grant  whereas  Middlesex  could  not  pos- 
sibly qualify  for  rate  deficiency  grant 
under  the  present  circumstances  what- 
ever, so  we  are  not  likely  to  cause  any 
great  trouble  in  that. 

Finally,  Sir,  I would  like  to  put  this 
before  you  so  that  as  you  hear  our 
evidence  on  the  various  other  services 
you  will  realise  that  we  are  a responsible 
body  of  people.  We  are  actuated  in  all 
this  by  the  highest  of  motives.  We  have 
tried  in  every  respect  to  keep  our  minds 
free  from  bias  which  might  lead  us  to 
wrong  conclusions  and  wrong  decisions. 
We  have  given  a lot  of  our  time  over  a 
very,  very  long  period  to  try  and  hammer 
out  a system  of  local  government  for 
this  County  of  Middlesex  which  in  our 
view  will  best  serve  its  peoples  and  it? 
purposes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  going 
■to  be  presumptuous  enough  to  say  in 
that  respect  we  have  largely  done  your 
work  for  you.  I would  emphasise  that 
our  duty  does  not  lie  to  the  countv 
council,  it  does  not  lie  to  the  borough 
council,  it  does  not  lie  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Our  duty  in  this  respect,  and  1 
suggest  your  duty  in  the  same  respect, 
lies  to  the  ordinary  men  and  women  of 
our  towns,  in  which  we  live  and  for 
which  we  give  service,  to  try  in  some 
measure  to  see  that  those  that  are 
following  us  are  better  placed  than  we 
are.  It  is  essential  with  this  pattern  of 
local  government,  in  our  submission, _ to 
see  that  the  children  of  this  nation 
should  grow  up  with  a corporate  spirit 
and  a pride  in  their  own  town,  and  we 
are  very  conscious  of  the  duties  we  owe 
to  them. 

I feel,  Sir,  that  you  and  your  Com- 
mission have  a very  heavy  responsibility, 
for  in  our  submission  the  fate  of  local 
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government  in  Greater  London,  affecting 
the  lives  of  10  millions  of  the  population 
of  this  country,  lies  in  your  hands. 

May  I therefore  in  conclusion  reiterate 
that  local  government  must  be  truly 
local?  It  must  be  the  focal  point  of 
local  opinion.  It  must  engender  a sense 
of  civic  pride  to  give  a satisfactory  and 
efficient  service  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  judged  by  that  formula 
we  say  that  we  can  provide  a better 
service  at  the  same  or  even  lower  cost 
and  we  ask  you  to  accept  the  pattern 
of  the  local  government  in  a conurbation 
as  put  forward  by  us  as  the  only  satis- 
factory solution  ; and  we  remind  you, 
if  reminding  is  necessary,  that  govern- 
ment should  be  made  to  lit  the  people 
and  the  people  should  not  be  made  to 
fit  the  government,  for  on  the  one  hand 
lies  freedom,  on  the  other  totalitarianism. 

7856.  Thank  you  very  much,  Aider- 
man  Knowles.  I think  there  are  one 
or  two  general  points  we  should  probably 
like  to  put  before  we  come  on  to  the 
special  subjects. 

I would  like  to  be  clear  in  my  mind 
as  to  what  the  situation  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  would  be  if  your  pro- 
posals were  given  effect  to.  So  far  as 
the  eleven  authorities  are  concerned  I 
gather  .that  your  idea  is  that  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  should  retain 
the  powers  set  out  in  list  C.  That  is 
the  first  point.  The  second  point  is 
this : that  in  respect  of  those  powers  they 
would  be  wholly  conferred  on  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  and  the 
borough  would  have  no  powers  whether 
actual  or  delegated  in  relation  to  those 
subjects  at  all.  There  would  be  a clear 
cut,  as  I understand  it,  between  what 
should  be  done  by  the  county  and  by 

the  borough? We  agree  entirely  with 

that,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  you  look  at  it 
again  from  a financial  aspect  it  is  the 
only  way  it  would  work. 

7857.  I appreciate  that,  hut  you  are 
getting  rid  of  delegation  and  you  are 
going  to  have  a perfectly  clear  cut 
between  what  is  done  by  the  county  for 
which  .the  county  is  wholly  responsible 
in  the  point  of  view  of  policy,  finance 
and  execution  on  the  one  hand  and 
what  would  be  the  entire  responsibility 

of  the  borough  on  the  other? That 

is  quite  true,  Mr.  Chairman. 

7858.  That  refers  to  the  eleven 

authorities? Yes. 
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7859.  Now  in  addition  in  Middlesex 
if  your  scheme  were  to  be  adopted  there 
would  remain  the  group  three  and  the 
group  four  authorities  who  have  already 
been  to  see  us.  Their  plan  would  be 
that  there  would  be  improved  delegation 
in  many  respects  but  there  would  be 
broadly  the  same  two-tier  system  of 
government  that  you  have  today,  so  that 
in  those  areas  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  would  have  very  much  wider 
powers  than  they  would  in  the  area  of 

your  eleven  authorities?- That  is 

assuming,  Sir,  of  course,  that  you  leave 
the  county  as  it  is,  but  you  have  another 
choice,  have  you  not? 

7860.  I am  just  looking  at  what  is 
suggested  to  us  by  the  group  three  and 
group  four  on  the  one  hand  and  what 
is  suggested  to  us  by  you,  and  I am 
trying  .to  add  up  the  results  and  see 
what  the  resulting  picture  would  look 

like. It  is  true  to  say  that  the  groups 

three  and  four  also  want  conferred 
powers,  they  do  not  want  delegation. 

7861.  But  not  the  same  powers? 

No,  that  is  quite  true. 

7862.  And  improved  delegation  in 
respect  of  some  of  the  non-conferred? 

There  is  no  such  thing  but  I will 

accept  your  word. 

7863.  That  is  what  they  are  asking  for. 
Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  a work- 
able system  for  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  to  have  a continued  existence? 

I am  quite  passing  by  the  question  as  to 
whether  there  - should  be  a Middlesex 
County  Council.  I am  just  looking  at 
the  combined  effect  of  the  two  sets  of 
proposals.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a 
workable  system  for  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  to  have  these  limited 
powers  in  your  boroughs,  but  wider 
powers  in  some  of  the  other  boroughs, 
other  county  districts? Mr.  Chair- 

man, why  not?  The  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  does  that.  I do  not  think  it 
is  the  best  solution.  I could  suggest 
another  one.  It  is  not  my  place  to  do 
so.  If  you  ask  me  that  question  I can 
clearly  point  out  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  that  system  works,  apparently 
works  very  well. 

7864.  I do  not  think  you  can  really 
draw  an  analogy  between  one  County 
and  another  without  looking  at  the  geo- 
graphy and  the  districts  and  the  distances 

between  towns,  and  so  on. If  I could 

answer  that,  Sir,  I think  probably  that 
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has  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  but 
it  comes  back  to  my  point,  that  it 
surely  is  an  injustice  to  suggest — mind 
you,  I know  Yorkshire  does  things  better 
than  anywhere  else,  but  it  is  still  an 
injustice  to  say  that  what  the  West 
Riding  can  do  successfully,  Middlesex 
cannot.  After  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
have  Leeds  and  Sheffield  and  Bradford, 
all  these  very  large  towns,  and  they  have 
got  wide  open  spaces  between  them. — 
Alderman  Ryde : On  this  particular  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  surely  the  answer  in 
part  must  be  related  to  the  conditions 
which  the  Government  itself  in  its  White 
Paper  has  laid  down.  As  I tried  to  make 
clear  earlier  on,  if  we  had  not  been 
where  we  are  geographically,  the  position 
as  we  see  it  would  be  a comparatively 
simple  one. 

7865.  All  I am  trying  to  do  at  the 

moment  is  to  get  clear  in  my  mind  what 
the  picture  of  local  government  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex  would  be  if  we 
were  to  recommend  both  what  you  are 
asking  and  what  the  other  local  autho- 
rities in  Middlesex  have  asked  for? 

Alderman  Knowles:  I think  it  is  a very 
good  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I 
think,  on  an  examination  of  the  powers 
which  the  other  smaller  authorities  are 
asking  to  be  conferred,  there  is  very  little 
difference  between  us  and  them  so  far  as 
the  powers  to  be  conferred  are  con- 
cerned. I believe  they  only  leave  a very 
little  over,  where  they  accept  delegation. 

7866.  We  are  quite  familiar  with  what 

they  have  asked  for. Yes,  I knew 

that. 

7867.  However,  you  do  not  shrink 

from  that  picture? No,  not  in  the 

least. 

7868.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I have  just  two 

general  questions : one  is  that  under  the 
List  “ C ” which  you  referred  to  as 
rema  ning  with  Middlesex,  I take  it  that 
the  power  to  precept  would  continue 
under  your  scheme? Yes. 

7869.  Then  the  extremely  eloquent 
statement  on  the  whole  problem  of  local 
government  left  me  with  a slight  doubt, 
which  I think  I should  like  to  have 
cleared  up:  obviously  local  government 
has  lost  a great  deal  in  the  last  twenty 
years  to  the  national  Government — 
public  assistance,  hospitals,  and  such 
services  as  electricity.  I was  not  quite 
sure  from  the  opening  speeches  whether 
you  felt  that  you  could  within  the  present 


structure  of  local  government  get  suffi- 
cient powers  to  justify  your  claims  that 
all  would  be  well  if  you  had  as  of  right 
some  of  the  things  you  have  lost,  because 
some  of  the  things  that  have  been  lost 
have  gone  away  even  from  the  County 

Council. Alderman  Ryde : That  is 

quite  true,  but  in  our  own/  case  for 
example  we  had  two  very  excellent  hos- 
pitals even  as  an  Urban  District.  One 
of  them  was  a maternity  home,  with 
something  like  3,000  births  taking  place 
in  a year.  We  had  a system  of  pre-natal 
clinics,  long  before  they  became  fashion- 
able at  a later  date.  We  had  all  that, 
both  the  pre-natal  and  the  post-natal 
health  services  and  all  that  kind  of  thing, 
and  therefore  we  cannot  see  any  par- 
ticular reason  why  we  should  be  scared 
if  we  are  asked  if  we  could  do  it  again. 
What  we  have  done,  and  done  well,  I 
think  we  could  do  again.  But  if  the 
point  is  the  larger  general  hospitals, 
there  is  more  than  one  point  of  view  as 
regards  that  at  the  moment.  In  any 
case  it  would  be  .the  County  Boroughs, 
I suppose,  and  the  County  Councils,  who 
in  fact  have  lost  hospitals. 

7870.  Alderman  Ryde,  I am  fairly 
well  acquainted  with  the  position,  but  I 
wanted  to  be  quite  sure  that  your  claim 
was  for  transfer  as  of  right  of  functions 
which  are  within  local  government  now? 
Yes. 

7871.  And  that  if  you  got  what  you 
asked  for,  those  things  which  are  within 
■local  government  now,  you  feel  that  the 
people  of  Willesden  and  Hendon  and 
Twickenham,  and  so  on,  would  have 
sufficient  local  interest  in  spite  of  other 

losses? Alderman  Knowles:  1 fully 

grasp  your  question  there,  Mr.  Cad- 
bury. 1 do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
about  it,  I think  it  comes  back  to  the 
point  I made  before,  and  that  is  that 
the  centre  of  local  government  is  the 
Town  Hall,  not  the  County  Hall.  It  is 
a question  of  “ Where  do  you  go  home?” 
Where  does  the  daughter  go  home  to 
when  she  is  in  trouble?  She  goes  to 
Mum.  Where  do  the  ratepayers  go  to 
when  they  are  in  trouble?  They  go  to 
the  Town  Hall.  And  even  if  the  State  does, 
as  it  may  well  do  in  the  course  of  years, 
take  over  even  more  powers,  whether 
we  agree  that  it  is  right  or  wrong,  once 
they  have  done  it,  they  have  done  it,  and 
it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
■powers  away  from  them  again.  But 
even  if  they  do,  the  local  unit  should 
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be  as  small  as  it  is  reasonable  to  be  to 
carry  on  those  services,  to  get  that  cor- 
porate spirit. 

(At  'this  point  the  Chairman  left,  and 

Sir  John  Wrigley  took  the  Chair.) 

7872.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Following  up 

this  point  of  the  distribution  of  services, 
you  lay  a good  deal  of  stress  in  your 
evidence  on  the  fact  that  you  were  only 
asking  for  services  which  you  had  had 
in  the  past,  and  on  that  ground  your 
experience  warranted  you  in  saying  that 
you  could  discharge  those  services,  shall 
we  say,  at  least  as  efficiently  as  anybody 
else.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general 
•tenor  of  your  evidence  is  to  lay  stress  on 
the  fact  that  the  Borough  should  really 
be  the  central  point  of  local  govern- 
ment. Do  I take  it  that  it  is  implicit  in 
your  suggestions  that  in  so  far  as  new 
powers  conferred  on  local  authorities 
your  argument  is  that  the  national 
assumption  should  be  that  they  should 
go  to  the  Borough  rather  than  to  the 
County? Yes. 

7873.  Even  though  they  are  not  func- 
tions which  you  may  have  exercised  in 
the  past?— —Sir  John,  we  put  our  point 
of  view  forward  merely  to  anticipate 
criticism,  and  the  question,  “How  are 
you  going  to  carry  these  out?”  The 
answer,  on  those  particular  functions,  is 
•that  we  have  carried  them  out  and  were 
not  found  wanting.  I think  the  analogy 
we  have  put  there  is  quite  simply  this, 
that  if  other  powers  were  to  be  conferred 
separately  from  what  are  now  envisaged, 
if  they  come  along  in  future  legislation 
owing  to  certain  circumstances,  here 
would  be  the  case  of  the  County 
Boroughs,  for  want  of  a better  term, 
measuring  up  to  what  that  service 
required.  We  say  at  the  present  stage 
we  cannot  envisage  anything  new  which 
we  could  not  carry  out  which  was  reason- 
able for  an  authority  of  that  size. 

7874.  There  were  two  small  points 

which  you  made  in  your  evidence,  Aider- 
man  Knowles,  which  I would  just  like 
to  clear  up — I think  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  clarification.  I think  you 
referred  to  the  idea  that  ratepayers  did 
not  like  having  two  elections,  but  it  is 
a part  of  your  case,  is  it  not,  that  there 
should  remain  a County  Council  or  some- 
thing in  existence  to  discharge  a number 
of  functions? That  is  so. 

7875.  Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  it 

would  be  a non-elected  body? My 

suggestion  is  that  that  would  be  the  best 
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thing,  Sir.  The  ratepayers  and  the  people 
in  the  street  do  not  understand  these  two 
elections,  they  obviously  do  not  under- 
stand what  it  is  all  about,  and  you  have 
only  to  look  at  the  figures  of  voters  going 
to  the  polls  to  see  that  that  must  be  a 
generally  accepted  point.  I am  not  here, 
as  I said,  to  put  forward  what  I think  is 
an  ideal  solution  for  the  County  of 
Middlesex.  I think  I could,  but  I would 
rather  do  it  in  private. 

7876.  I wondered  whether  that  sen- 
tence remained  as  a sort  of  an  arrierb 
pensee  to  an  argument  for  County 

Borough  status? 1 would  not  like  to 

put  it  forward  quite  like  that,  because,  let 
us  be  quite  honest,  in  Middlesex  if  we 
use  the  term  “ County  Borough  ” in  the 
sense  in  which  it  should  properly  be 
used,  then  it  is  obvious  that  so  far  as 
Middlesex  is  concerned  we  cannot  aspire 
to  that  position.  We  do  not  want,  how- 
ever much  we  have  missed  it,  to  have 
the  Fire  Brigade  back,  we  think  as  sen- 
sible people  that  they  are  better  where 
they  are.  But  if  we  accept  that,  when 
we  are  talking  of  County  Borough  status, 
we  are  accepting  the  permanent  loss  of 
those  things,  then  I think  we  should  be 
•talking  in  the  same  language.  I per- 
sonally can  envisage  Middlesex  as  shall 
I say  a collection  of  most-purpose 
authorities,  and  these  other  duties  which 
we  say  are  quite  properly  those  of  a 
higher  authority  could  be  easily  carried 
out  by  a body  not  necessarily  elected  by 
the  ratepayers. 

7877.  That  is  a personal  opinion? 

Yes,  that  -is  a personal  opinion. 

7878.  But  the  assumption  of  the 
evidence  is  that  there  will  be  a second 
authority,  and  the  natural  assumption 
•is  that  it  will  be  an  elected  authority,  but 
•by  the  redistribution  of  functions  the  real 
local  government  interest  would  be  in 
the  Borough  elections,  because  they 
would  have  most  of  the  subjects  which 

attracted  personal  attention? That  is 

a perfect  summing  up,  Sir. 

7879.  The  other  point  you  mentioned 
is  one  which  I find  of  some  interest, 
and  that  is  this  question  of  the  local 
patriotism.  You  refer  to  the  idea  of  the 
people  being  attached  to  their  Boroughs, 
and  saying  they  lived  in  their  Boroughs. 
Among  you  you  have  a quite  varied  col- 
lection of  authorities,  some  of  whom 
have  been  stabilised  for  fifty  or  sixty 
years,  and  some  of  you  who  in  your 
present  form  have  been  created  say  in 
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the  last  twenty-five  years.  Is  it  clear 
that  people’s  local  patriotism  does  centre 
round  the  local  government  unit  in 
every  case?  Let  me  give,  you  an 
example : do  people  who  live  in  Golders 
Green  or  Edgware  say  they  live  in 
Hendon,  or  in  Golders  Green  or  Edg- 
ware?  They  may  say  lots  of  things. 

We  have  got  a lot  of  people  in  Golders 
Green,  yon  know,  who  do  not  seem  to 
know  whether  they  are  living  in  England ! 
But  might  I generally  answer  that  ques- 
tion in  this  way,  that  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  there  are  some  very  new  ones  among 
the  Boroughs  in  Middlesex,  but  it  is  also 
perfectly  true  to  remember  that  they 
were  Urban  Districts  very  largely  on  the 
same  pattern  before  that,  and  all  that 
really  changed  was  the  status  of  the 
authority — the  Chairman  became  a 
Mayor,  and  therefore  he  thought  he  was 
far  more  important.  But  the  position 
was  there.  I think  when  you  go  to 
your  smaller  authorities  and  suggest  to 
them  that  you  are  going  now  to  put 
them  all  together,  you  will  soon  see 
where  the  local  patriotism  is  going  to 
oome  in,  because  they  are  going  to  light 
you  tooth  and  nail  not  to  lose  their 
identity.  Take  the  Borough  of  Hendon 
alone — when  it  was  incorporated  it  took 
in  parts  of  other  places  and  lost  parts 
of  places  to  other  people.  That  I think 
one  must  admit  is  inevitable  when  you 
are  redesigning  and  realigning,  but  it  in 
no  way  lost  the  centre  of  attraction  or 
the  centre  of  patriotism,  of  being  a 
Hendonian.  And  remember  that  the 
patriotism  cannot  be  inculcated  at  the 
age  of  60,  it  is  either  there  then  or  you 
will  never  get  it.  You  have  to  get  that 
inculcated  at  the  age  of  four  or  five, 
when  your  children  are  at  their  primary 
or  secondary  school,  they  have  to  grow 
up  with  that  feeling,  and  that  is  the 
point  I was  making. 

Sir  John  Wrigley.  Yes,  I think  it  is 
quite  an  important  point,  to  be  able 
to  determine  how  far  and  how  rapidly 
this  process  of  integration  between  what 
have  been  previously  separate  communi- 
ties takes  place,  and  that  is  why  I asked 
the  question,  which  would  be  equally 
applicable  in  Twickenham,  I suppose? 
I suppose  people  would  still  say  they 
lived  in  Teddington  occasionally.  I do 
not  think  I have  any  more  general 
questions. 

7880.  Mr.  Cadbury  : I have  one  more, 
arising  out  of  something  which  Alderman 
Knowles  has  just  said : I think  you  used 


the  words  “ you  could  envisage  Middle- 
sex as  a collection  of  most-purpose 
authorities  ”,  The  Chairman  earlier  on 
asked  you  if  you  had  any  views  about 
the  other  smaller  areas,  and  what  I really 
would  like  to  ask  is  whether  you  feel 
that  it  would  be  a satisfactory  pattern 
if  by  amalgamation  some  of  the  smaller 
areas  achieved  a population  which  would 
enable  them  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  all-purpose  authorities  within  the 

County? My  answer,  Mr.  Chairman, 

is  that  I should  think  it  is  the  best 
solution  .—Alderman  Ryde:  At  no  stage 
in  our  very  long  negotiations  with  these 
authorities  did  we  feel  it  was  our  busi- 
ness to  tell  them  how  to  manage,  their 
own  affairs.  We  may  have  this  opinion, 
but  we  never  said  it  to  them;  it. is  an 
idea  they  themselves  should  examine  in 
relation  to  themselves  and  see  whether 
it  is  not  the  best  answer  to  their  own 
problem. 

7881.  I fully  accept  the  hesitation  in 
saying  what  somebody  else  ought. to  do, 
but  you  after  all  have  become  sizeable 
authorities  and  you  have  made  a very 
full  and  well  reasoned  case  for  most- 
purpose  authority  for  anything  over 
100,000  or  round  about  that. — Alderman 
Knowle:  Yes,  Sir. 

7882.  We  clearly  have  to  look  at  the 
whole  pattern.  I gather  you  feel  that 
two  tier  authority  for  an  area  like 
Middlesex,  with  its  various  local  District 
Councils,  is  probably  inevitable,  not 
necessarily  for  your  own  areas,  but  we 
want  you  to  help  in  trying— you  know 
Middlesex— in  trying  to  think  about  what 
is  left,  even  if  we  accepted  your  par- 
ticular claims ; and  what  is  left  is  some 
medium-sized  District  Councils  which 
might  well  present  very  great  difficulties 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  most  of  them 
already  excepted  districts  under  the  edu- 
cational system,  and  a few  small  districts 
which  would  normally  be  very  much 
second  tier  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  where  the  County  Council  would 
normally  carry  on  a lot  of  the  functions 
you  are  claiming.  What  I really  was 
asking  was  the  meaning  of  your  expres- 
sion “ you  can  envisage  Middlesex  as  a 
collection  of  most-purpose  authorities  ”, 

I imagine  you  mean  all  Middlesex? 

Mr.  Chairman,  can  I alter  my  words 
and  say  we  have  envisaged  it,  and  if  the 
Commission  asked  us  we  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  help  them  by  showing  them 
how  we  envisaged  it. 
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7883.  Obviously  we  are  not  a boun- 

dary commission,  but  I would  like  to 
press  you  on  this  point,  that  you  do 
envisage  amalgamation  into  reasonably 
sized  units? Yes,  Sir,  we  do. 

7884.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  I wondered 
whether  that  was  the  logical  result? 
There  is  the  alternative,  which  I do  not 
know  whether  it  was  in  your  mind  at 
all:  you  have  said  you  can  come  for- 
ward with  these  proposals  because  you 
are  all,  or  nearly  all,  100,000  or  over, 
and  100,000  or  over  has  come  to  have 
a sort  of  meaning  in  discussions  of  this 
question.  The  other  local  authorities, 
who  are  50,000,  60,000  or  70,000  have 
come  forward  with  rather  modified  pro- 
posals. They  are  arguing  that  for  some 
of  the  services  at  any  rate  they  also  are 
entitled  in  their  own  right  to  have  cer- 
tain services.  When  you  say  you  en- 
visaged amalgamations,  do  you  mean 
that  you  exclude  their  conception  that 
as  they  stand  at  the  present  time  they 
might  be  able  to  make  a case  for  some 

services  in  their  own  right? 1 think 

this  thing  falls  under  perhaps  three 
heads.  We  would  say — -and  perhaps  it  is 
quite  easy  for  ns  to  say  it  because  we 
stand  on  the  top  rung— we  would  say 
if  you  really  want  to  get  the  perfect 
method  of  local  government  in  Middle- 
sex, then  what  we  have  just  been  talking 
about  is  the  best  way,  that  is  to  say  that 
you  turn  everybody  into  most-purpose 
authorities  by  amalgamation,  having  an 
overriding  second  tier,  or  first  tier, 
whichever  term  you  choose  to  use, 
which  is  probably  non-elected  by  the 
ratepayers  ; in  other  words,  it  would  be 
a body  passing  on  from  these  other 
most-purpose  authorities.  But  we  con- 
sider seriously  that  that  is  the  best 
answer.  We  are  not  unaware  of  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  that  face  the 
Royal  Commission  when  they  look  at 
it  from  that  angle.  We  do  not  say  that 
Middlesex  could  not  work  on  the  basis 
of  our  suggestion  without  smaller 
authorities  added  to  it.  We  do  say  that 
it  would  suffer  from  this  disadvantage, 
that  probably  the  upper  tier  would  have 
to  be  ratepayer  elected  and  would  not  get 
away  from  one  of  our  main  complaints  ; 
secondly  it  might,  unless  amalgamations 
took  place  anyway,  rather  unbalance  the 
financial  aspect  of  the  County,  f am  sure 
the  Royal  Commission  will  apply  their 
undoubted  knowledge  and  brains  to  that 
aspect,  but  there  is  just,  that  possibility 
which  must  be  watched.  But  I do  not 


see  any  reason  why  it  should  not  work. 
We  have  never  said  so.  Our  case  in 
this  has  been  all  the  way  through  that 
it  is  not  up  to  us  to  go  out  and  merge 
another  authority.  But  it  is  up  to  us  to 
put  our  plan  forward,  and  in  arriving  at 
our  plan  it  was  necessary  for  us  our- 
selves to  consider  the  whole  of  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  at  least,  to  con- 
sider the  County  of  Middlesex  as  a 
whole. 

7885.  There  is  only  one  other  point 
which  occurs  to  me  as  a fairly  general 
point,  though  it  will  really  arise  from 
time  to  time  when  we  come  to  discuss 
individual  services.  That  is  the  basis 
of  the  distribution  of  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  a single  service  which  falls 
into  certain  parts.  You  have  in  several 
places  adopted  the  basis  of  giving  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  service  to  the  County 
and  certain  parts  to  the  Borough.  That 
arises  on  welfare,  planning  and  educa- 
tion. At  the  present  time  of  course  these 
services  are  all  entirely  County  services, 
and  I just  raise  the  point  that  what  you 
propose  does  involve  the  split  of  service 
which  is  in  itself  generally  a single 
service.  I do  not  know  that  I want  you 
particularly  to  answer  it  now,  but  it  is  an 
aspect  of  your  proposal  which  is  bound 
to  arise  when  we  come  to  discuss  certain 
of  the  services.  I have  in  mind  that  on 
this  point  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations  for  instance  adopted  a very 
different  view,  saying,  very  broadly  that 
if  the  whole  of  the  service  is  given  to 
an  individual  Borough,  where  only  a 
part  of  it  is  not  suitable  for  admini- 
stration by  the  individual  Borough, 
Boroughs  will  make  joint  arrangements 
among  themselves  for  the  distribution 
of  it.  If  you  want  to  say  anything  on  it 
now,  do  so,  but  I was  really  raising  it 
now  so  that  you  might  be  prepared  as 

it  were  for  the  raising  of  this. Mr. 

Forster : If  I may  I would  just  like  to 
make  this  point,  which  is  the  premise 
of  your  statement,  that  education  is  a 
single  service.  Nothing  really  could  be 
further  from  the  truth,  and  the  accep- 
tance of  that  bv  the  Commission  is  I 
would  suggest  prejudging  the  issue.  In 
education  you  have  the  Minister,  you 
have  the  universities,  you  have  the 
people  setting  the  standards  of  examina- 
tions, you  have  private  schools,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  true  to  say  that  the  small 
part  which  an  education  authoritv  takes 
— and  after  all  it  is  the  Headmaster  who 
is  in  loco  parentis  to  the  child,  it  is 
not  the  local  education  authority — it  is 
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by  no  means  true  to  assume  that  we 
have  a single  health  service  or  a single 
education  service.  It  is  very  damaging 
to  our  case  to  make  that  assumption.  We 
are  one  of  many  people  taking  part  in 
education,  who  can  bring  to  that 
tremendous  service  our  contribution. 

7886.  I think  you  quite  misunderstood 

me  Alderman  Knowles:  Yes, 

I am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman — I think  we 
understood  you  perfectly. 

7887.  Certainly  in  the  Ministry  of 
Education  evidence,  which  you  have  to 
rebut,  they  regard  it  as  essential  that 
the  whole  of  education  should  be 
regarded  as  a unit.  You  misunderstood 
me  in  saying  that  I have  made  any 
assumptions  on  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
sion. I have  asked  you  to  consider  the 
question  whether,  in  dealing  with  ser- 
vices, you  are  relying  on  what  is  in  your 
headings  of  the  distribution  within  sub- 
ject matters,  if  you  like,  and  have  ex- 
cluded the  idea  of  single  responsibility 
for  a service  and,  where  there  are  cer- 
tain fringes  of  that  service,  arrangements 

for  joint  action.  ( Alderman 

Knowles:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  got 
your  point.  I think  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  education  and  public  health  are 
single  services.  How  they  ire  operated 
is  a different  matter.  We  have  of 
course  a general  answer  to  that,  but 
I think  it  is  very  much  better  as  a 
matter  of  procedure,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Commission,  if  that  question  were 
postulated  to  the  spokesman  for  each  of 
the  services  as  they  come  before  you, 
because  quite  naturally  there  must  be 
a very  slight  difference  in  the  answer 
you  will  get. 

7888.  That  was  what  I had  in  mind. 

We  entirely  agree.  We  feel  it  is 

essential  that  you  should  realise  that  we 
are  putting  before  you  facts  as  we  know 
them  to  be  after  long  consideration. 

7889.  Then  that  is  all  which  we  re- 
garded as  general  questions,  I think.  May 
we  now  come  to  the  personal  health 

services? Mr.  Williams.  If  you  will 

permit  me,  Sir,  I have  a list  of  the 
speakers  on  each  subject.  May  1 just 
assume,  Sir,  that  the  order  you  will  take 
these  subjects  is : personal  health  and 
welfare,  food  and  drugs,  now,  and  you 
will  leave  environmental  health  services 
until  tomorrow  morning ; you  will  then 
proceed,  after  food  and  drugs,  to  town 
planning,  housing,  highways,  in  that 


order,  and  that  you  will  deal  with  educa- 
tion tomorrow  at  10.30  a.m.? 

7890,  We  will  see  how  we  get  on  as 

to  how  much  we  get  done  today. 

Indeed,  yes.  May  I just,  purely  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  clear  the  question  of  the 
difference  between  the  ten  authorities’ 
statement  and  the  eleven  authorities’ 
statement?  1 do  invite  you  to  consider 
again,  Sir,  the  paragraphs  at  the  bottom 
of  page  3 and  the  top  of  page  4 of 
the  medium-sized  authorities’  evidence, 
where  there  are  two  fundamental  differ- 
ences between  their  evidence  and  ours : 
one  is  that  there  should  be  no  County 
Borough  in  Middlesex  at  all,  and  the 
other  that  all  second-tier  authorities 
should  have  the  same  po  wers,  and  those 
authorities  should  be  as  now.  In  the 
lists  of  functions,  Sir,  as  between  the 
two  authorities,  the  differences  are  very 
small  indeed,  they  are  almost  technical, 
but  they  are  very  small  differences. 

7891.  Thank  you. Mrs.  Remington 

will  now  address  you,  Sir. — Alderman 
Mrs.  Remington— Sir  John,  members 
of  the  Commission,  it  is  to  me  a real 
pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
giving  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  eleven 
large  boroughs  in  Middlesex  on  Personal 
Health  and  Welfare ; Environmental 
Health,  and  Food  and  Drugs,  and  I do  so 
feeling  convinced  that  if  those  services 
are  not  only  to  be  maintained  but  are 
to  progress  and,  in  fact,  keep  in  step 
with  the  changing  needs  of  the  people 
of  our  towns,  then  the  services  must 
be  controlled  and  administered  locally. 

I have  personal  experience  of  the 
present  system  as  a Member,  of . Area 
No.  3 Health  Committee  {which  is  the 
Hornsey  and  Tottenham  Group),  since 
1948,  and  as  Chairman  and  Vice-Chair- 
man of  that  Committee  alternately  for 
four  years,  and  representative  of  that 
Committee  on  the  Middlesex  County 
Health  Committee  for  throe  years. 

Also,  as  Chairman  of  the  Divisional 
Executive  for  Education  at  Tottenham 
for  six  years,  and  representative  of 
Hornsey /Tottenham/ Southgate  on  the 
County  Education  Committee  for  three 
years,  and  the  Special  Services  Sub- 
Committee  of  that  Committee  also  for 
three  years.  This  committee  deals  with 
educational  health  and  special  schools. 

I have  also  been  a Member  of  the 
Children  Committee  of  the  Association 
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of  Municipal  Corporations  for  five  years 
and  of  the  Law  Sub-Committee  of  that 
Committee  for  two  years. 

I was  previously  a Member  of  the 
Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Commit- 
tee of  my  Council. 

The  services  with  which  I have  to 
deal  are  divided  under  three  headings 
and  I propose  to  take  them  in  this  order 
—Personal  Health  and  Welfare;  and  I 
shall  then  take  Food  and  Drugs,  and 
leave  Environmental  Health  as  requested 
until  to-morrow. 

I have  with  me  Mr.  Lindsay  Taylor, 
Town  Clerk  of  Tottenham ; Dr.  Ander- 
son, the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Heston  and  Isleworth;  Dr.  Maddison, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Twicken- 
ham ; Mr.  Knolles  and  Mr.  Steedman, 
the  Borough  Engineers  of  Twickenham 
and  Wembley. 

Before  coming  to  the  evidence  proper, 
I would  wish  to  refer  to  a clerical  error 
in  the  Statement  o.f  Evidence  submitted 
by  the  eleven  authorities.  Unfortunately, 
the  mental  health  services  under  the 
Education  Act  dealing  particularly  with 
Special  Schools  was  included  in  two 
columns,  -once  that  it  should  be  a ser- 
vice remaining  with  the  County  Council 
and,  in  the  other,  that  it  should  be  a 
service  to  be  transferred  to  the  borough 
councils.  We  wish  to  delete  this  service 
from  List  “C”  Appendix  I (No.  8)  as 
we  consider  'this  is  one  of  the  services 
which  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Borough  Councils. 

All  the  boroughs  appearing  before  you 
today  were  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare 
Authorities  prior  to  the  National  Health 
Service  Act,  1946,  and  carried  out  these 
personal  health  services  with  distinction 
before  they  were  transferred  to  the 
County  Council  in  1948.  This  fact  has 
already  been  stated  in  their  evidence  to 
the  Commission. 

These  are  services  so  closely  linked 
to  the  daily  life  of  the  individual— -one 
might  say  from  conception  to  passing 
from  this  life— that  there  should  be,  and 
be  seen  to  be,  easy  access  to  the  services 
and  above  all  the  local  knowledge  of 
those  providing  them  as  well  as  an 
absence  of  delay  through  officialdom. 
They  need  dealing  with  with  warmth  and 
human  understanding,  as  stated  in  the 
1955  report  of  the  National  Assistance 
Board— and  I think  we  all  agree  with 
this— human  needs  cannot  be  placed  in 
neat  watertight  compartments. 


We  speak  today  from  experience 
gained  during  our  administration  of  these 
services  and  our  knowledge  as  to  the 
position  since  the  County  Council  took 
over. 

It  is  our  unanimous  view  that  personal 
health  and  welfare  services  must — to 
have  real  contact  with  the  public — be 
administered  by  an  authority  which  can 
provide  a link  between  the  public,  the 
field  worker,  the  administrator  and  the 
elected  member,  which  is  close  and 
frequent. 

In  saying  that  the  present  organisation 
of  the  County  Council  is  too  large  and 
too  impersonal  to  achieve  this  end  we 
are  not  saying  that  the  services  rendered 
to  the  public  by  the  Health  Visitor, 
Midwife  or  Home  Help,  would  be  any 
more  attentive  under  our  administration 
— that  sort  of  thing  depends  entirely  on 
the  persons  concerned. 

We  do  say,  however,  that  the  organisa- 
tion behind  those  trained  workers  is  very 
important  because  the  elected  members 
are  responsible  for  determining  policy 
and  ensuring  its  execution,  and  it  is 
vitally  important  that  they  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  administration  not  only 
to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  responsi- 
bilities to  the  electorate  but  also  to  ensure 
that  full  use  is  made  of  their  personal 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  district. 

Geographically,  needs  can  vary  con- 
siderably from  district  to  district  in  so 
large  a county  as  Middlesex,  because  of 
variations  in  the  pattern  of  the  area — 
some  almost  wholly  residential,  some 
highly  industrialised  and  some  semi-rural 
— so  priorities  must  of  need  vary,  and 
hard  and  fast  policies  laid  down  at  the 
centre  lack  sufficient  flexibility  for  meet- 
ing particular  needs.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  in  my  mind  that  we  are  losing 
the  opportunity  to  profit  from  the 
interests  and  ability  of  many  people  who 
would  play  their  part  in  the  service  were 
it  administered  locally. 

The  kind  of  organisation  which  a 
County  Council  such  as  Middlesex,  with 
a population  of  2\  million  provides,  is 
just  not  suitable  for  dealing  with  personal 
health  services  where  intimate  contact 
and  quick  decisions  are  so  necessary. 

The  County  Council  claim  that  they 
give  local  representation  through  Area 
Committees.  These  Committees  are. 
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however,  responsible  only  for  the  day- 
to-day  administration  of  the  services 
delegated  to  them  and  they,  and  the 
Borough  Councils,  play  no  part  in  the 
formulation  of  policy  for  the  develop- 
ment of  -the  services.  Evidence  was  given 
last  Friday  by  the  medium-sized 
Middlesex  authorities,  as  to  the  working 
of  these  committees,  and  we  should  be 
pleased  to  add  to  this  later  if  the  Com- 
mission desires. 

Members  of  large  responsible  boroughs 
are  not  accustomed  to  administration  of 
this  kind  and  become  frustrated  and 
even  disinterested  when  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  applied  which,  as  they  are 
intended  to  maintain  the  same  uniform 
standard  throughout  the  County,  give  no 
encouragement  to  them  to  develop  local 
initiative.  There  is  difficulty  in  getting 
people  to  serve  on  Area  Health  Com- 
mittees, often  poor  attendance  by 
members  at  meetings,  and  short  terms  of 
service  of  those  on  committees. 

The  County  say  that  their  administra- 
tion is  designed  to  remove  the  uneven 
standards  which  existed  in  the  County 
when  they  took  over  and  that  they  have 
built  up  substantial  services  in  those 
areas  which  were  below  the  general 
standard. 

• The  result  has  been  that  whilst  they 
have  been  building  up  the  services  in 
the  more  backward  areas,  progress  in 
the  eleven  boroughs  has  virtually  stood 
still.  These  backward  areas  happen  to 
be  those  for  which  the  County  Council 
were  responsible  before  1948  and  not 
the  boroughs  which  had  executive 
powers  before  that  date.  I would  like 
here  to  mention  in  particular  Area 
No.  10. 

We  say  very  strongly  that  with  the 
impetus  of  the  National  Health  Service 
Act  the  ability  for  local  initiative  to 
flourish  should  have  been  most  marked. 
Yet,  after  all  this  time,  the  services  in 
the  eleven  boroughs  have  done  little 
more  than  mark  time  and,  for  instance, 
in  the  day  nurseries  have  gone  back.  I 
would  like  to  make  a comment  on  day 
nurseries.  Day  nurseries  have  been  cut 
in  number  from  95  to  34,  and  in  spite 
of  organised  protests  from  certain  areas, 
including  Willesden  and  Tottenham,  both 
industrial  areas,  no  departure  was  made 
from  County  Council  policy  to  reduce 
the  number  of  nurseries.  I was 
present  as  a member  of  the  County 


Health  Committee  when  a deputation 
was  received  by  the  Health  Committee 
of  the  County  Council,  and  I know  how 
little  heed  was  given  to  their  wishes. 
The  County  Council’s  restrictions  on 
cases  for  admission  restrict  the  number 
of  applications  for  admission  to  day 
nurseries.  In  addition  the  County 
Council’s  charges  reduce  the  number  of 
cases  for  whom  vacancies  are  taken  up ; 
the  charges  may  be  up  to  13s.  a day  for 
each  child,  and  parents  say  they  cannot 
afford  it.  I.,am  convinced  that  there  are 
children  who  would  benefit  from  day 
nursery  provision,  who  are  unable  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  I back  that  with 
this  piece  of  evidence:  in  Hornsey  since 
the  County  Council  reduced  the  number 
of  day  nurseries,  there  have  been 
established  four  private  day  nurseries 
and  seven  registered  child  minders. 

Had  we  all  been  county  boroughs 
which,  but  for  the  fact  of  our  situation 
in  Middlesex  I think  there  is  little  doubt 
we  would  have  been,  we  would  not  have 
lost  these  services  in  1948  and  I am 
sure  would  have  been  able  to  show  you 
development  of  our  pre-war  services  in 
advance  of  the  services  provided  today. 

It  is  not  only  from  the  impetus  of  the 
National  Health  Service  Act  that  one 
would  have  expected  to  see  progress  in 
the  local  authorities  services,  but  also 
from  the  important  changes  in  the  field 
of  medicine  itself.  The  use  of  new  drugs 
such  as  antibiotics  have  resulted  in  the 
incidence  of  disease — and  morbidity 
from  the  effects  of  disease,  especially  in 
children — being  greatly  diminished.  This 
has  assisted  the  public  health  burden  at 
one  end  of  life’s  scale  only  to  increase 
it  at  the  other  because  old  people  are 
now  living  much  longer. 

It  is  in  conditions  of  progress,  dis- 
covery and  change  such  as  this  that 
flexibility  of  administration  is  needed 
so  as  to  be  able  to  adapt  the  local  health 
services  to  the  changing  needs  of  the 
situation. 

This  is  just  not  possible  in  a vast 
organisation  such  as  operates  in  Middle- 
sex now.  Ideas  from  the  bottom  when 
they  reach  the  top  are  not  put  over 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  originators 
and  the  inevitable  result  is  frustration 
in  the  place  where  enthusiasm  should  be 
most  marked.  For  example,  an  Assis- 
tant Medical  Officer  or  a field  worker 
might  see  a need  and  be  able  to  persuade 
an  Area  Medical  Officer  of  the  value 
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of  his  idea.  The  Area  Medical  Officer 
will  probably  have  little  difficulty  in 
persuading  his  Area  Committee  of  its 
usefulness.  He  then  has  to  try  to  con- 
vince, possibly,  a Sub-Committee  of  the 
County  Health  Committee  consisting  of 
members  he  has  never  met  and  does  not 
know,  through  intermediary  officers. 
Hardly  ever  can  he  put  his  case  con- 
vincingly at  first  hand.  By  the  time  the 
idea  reaches  the  County  Health  Com- 
mittee, and  the  still  more  remote  County 
Council,  it  has  so  changed  in  emphasis, 
as  to  have  lost  its  point.  The  people  at 
the  it-op  may  not  be  sufficiently  interested 
or  informed  to  support  the  enthusiasms 
of  the  people  on  the  spot  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Committees  turn  down  or 
delay  good  ideas  for  want  of  proper 
explanation  and  personal  evidence.  On 
this,  I would  like  to  quote  the  Twicken- 
ham geriatric  clinic.  This  clinic  was 
proposed  by  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  of  Twickenham,  and  indeed 
approved  by  the  Area  Committee  of 
Twickenham.  As  envisaged  by  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  it  could  have 
been  a success  ; it  might  have  been  a 
failure.  It  is  important  to  realise  that 
the  whole  concept  of  the  idea  as  en- 
visaged by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  Twickenham  has  been  accepted  by 
the  County  Council  only  in  a very 
limited  form,  and  severe  restrictions  were 
placed  on  him  as  regards  the  manner 
of  carrying  out  the  experiment.  The 
County  provided  no  equipment,  and  he 
had  to  try  to  obtain  much  of  it  through 
local  charitable  sources.  Progress  is  thus 
severely  restricted. 

In  an  organisation  such  as  this  there 
is  virtually  no  opportunity  to  try  out 
ideas  as  there  was  before  1948. 
Experimentation  to  meet  local  needs  has 
proved  difficult  if  not  coming  within  a 
uniform  pattern,  or  long  delays  are 
experienced. 

In  thinking  of  initiative  at  borough 
level  there  comes  to  mind  the  Salford 
experiment  in  relation  to  old  people,  the 
Rotherham  scheme  for  domiciliary  nurs- 
ing of  sick  children,  the  old  people’s 
workshops  in  Finsbury  and  the  old 
people’s  welfare  committees  which  now 
flourish  in  borough  areas  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  initiative  and  strong  finan- 
cial encouragement  they  have  had  from 
their  local  borough  or  district  oouncils. 
Then  there  are  the  chiropodist  services 
provided  by  these  Committees  in,.  foJ 
example,  Ealing  and  Tottenham ; and 


the  scheme  for  foster  care  of  old  people 
in  Hornsey,  and  so  on. 

Almost  all  the  development  in  the 
personal  health  services  occurred  under 
the  care  of  the  borough  councils  prior 
to  the  transfer  in  1948  in  order  to  meet 
each  of  the  different  deficiencies  that 
existed  in  die  local  services  then  pro- 
vided by  private  and  general  practice. 
In  the  history  of  these  services  there 
have  been  experiments  that  failed  but 
numbers  of  ideas  were  tried  and  it  was 
from  the  successful  ideas,  with  the 
initiative  of  the  authorities  that  pro- 
moted them,  that  the  whole  pattern  of 
the  present-day  services  has  developed. 

I would  like  to  make  another  observa- 
tion here.  Ealing  started  a fitted-shoe 
scheme.  The  scheme,  which  was  started 
and  operated  in  Ealing,  provided  cor- 
rectly fitted  footwear  for  children.  _ It 
ran  quite  well  for  two  years.  Ealing 
then  suggested  a further  expansion  of 
this  service.,  but  was  refused  permission 
to  put  their  suggestions  into  operation. 
Whether  other  areas  agreed  or  disagreed 
with  it,  it  had  been  found  to  be  a scheme 
which  fitted  Ealing,  but  the  County 
refused  to  allow  an  extension. 

We  must,  too,  remember  that  when 
the  boroughs  were  developing  the  ser- 
vices they  were  quite  permissive  under 
the  legislation  at  the  time,  and  we  point 
with  some  pride  to  the  wide  range  of 
clinic  services  provided  in  our  boroughs 
under  that  system.  A home  help  service 
was  started  in  Heston  iin  1919,  and  the 
development  of  a midwifery  service — 
due  to  the  high  maternal  mortality  rate 
— was  started  in  1912  in  our  Borough 
and  an  several  other  Boroughs,  and  in 
fact  in  1954  our  Borough  received  the 
National  Baby  Welfare  Council’s  award 
of  the  Norah  March  trophy  for  pioneer 
work  in  that  service. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  have  a lot  to 
say  in  their  evidence  about  co-ordina- 
tion. It  is  essential  that  the  local 
authorities  services  bringing  together 
trained  workers,  administrators  and 
elected  members,  co-ordinate  at  local 
level  with  the  non-local  government 
health  services — the  hospitals  and  medi- 
cal practitioners  and  the  voluntary  ser- 
vices—iin  order  that  the  whole  organi- 
sation providing  for  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  public  shall  work  and  be 
seen  to  work  together  locally  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned. 

We  know  from  our  experience  that 
staff  prefer  to  work  in  and  for  a town 
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they  know — rather  than  an  area  with 
a number — where  they  can  have  ready 
contact  both  with  colleagues  in  related 
services  and  with  members  in  com- 
mittee. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  eleven  boroughs 
one  of  the  worst  features  in  county 
administration  in  Middlesex  is  the  loss 
to  the  personal  health  services  of  the 
very  real  value  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health.  I have  quite  a number  of 
instances  here  in  relation  to  the  diffi- 
culties with  staff,  and  I will  take  them 
later  if  you  wish. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  has 
traditionally  'been  the  officer  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  health  ser- 
vices in  a borough  or  district  area. 

Ask  anyone  with  a health  problem 
needing  the  services  of  the  local  authority 
where  he  would  expect  to  find  out 
about  it  and  my  guess  is  that  his 
reply  would  be  that  he  would 
go  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  at 
the  Town  Hall.  Enquiries  for  personal 
health  services  are  received  daily  at  the 
Town  Hall,  and  enquiries  have  in  many 
cases  to  he  referred  to  County  Area 
Offices.  Even  after  eleven  years  of 
separation  of  the  services,  the  majority 
of  the  public  in  the  first  instance 
associate  all  health  problems  with  the 
Health  Department  at  the  Town  Hall, 
and  expect  there  to  be  able  to  arrange 
for  home  help,  admission  of  children  to 
nurseries,  home  nursing,  midwifery  and 
so  on.  In  the  case  of  a Hornsey  resident, 
he  must  travel  to  the  Area  Health  Offices 
at  Somerset  Road,  Tottenham,  which 
involves  travelling  on  two  buses  and  a 
return  fare  of  Is.  4d. 

Unfortunately  he  can  no  longer  get 
the  advice  he  needs  at  the  Town  Hall, 
and  the  exclusion  of  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  as  such,  from  the  personal 
health  services  is  one  of  its  tragedies 
because  by  taking  him  away  from  all 
policy  considerations  the  local  health 
services  have  lost  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  a highly  trained  medical 
officer  with  the  tradition  of  all  the  pro- 
gress of  local  health  administration  of 
many  years  behind  him. 

It  just  does  not  work  to  give  him  the 
job  of  the  day-to-day  administration  of 
his  area  with  no  say  in  regard  to  policy 
and  with  his  administration  being  subject 
to  control  through  subordinate  county 
officers. 


In  Middlesex,  when  the  County  Council 
took  over  the  personal  health  services 
from  the  boroughs  they  sought  to  make 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  an  Area 
Officer  under  their  control,  by  taking 
51  per  cent  of  his  time,  and  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  persuade  the  borough 
councils  to  transfer  their  Medical  Officers 
of  Health  to  the  County  service  as 
County  Officials  at  the  same  time  allow- 
ing the  boroughs  to  retain  a percentage 
of  their  services  in  relation  to  environ- 
mental and  public  health. 

Most  of  the  boroughs  agreed  to  this 
in  the  hope  that  co-ordination  of  the 
local  health  services  in  the  field  of  per- 
sonal health  would  be  maintained.  Un- 
fortunately, these  high  hopes  nave  not 
been  realised  and  some  are  now  finding 
it  necessary  to  appoint  full-time 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  divorced 
entirely  from  the  personal  health  services 
and  school  medical  services  of  the 
County  Council — a very  difficult  situa- 
tion. I am  going  to  quote  an  example 
here,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  concen- 
trate very  much  on  the  next  paragraph. 
I think  most  of  us  remember  when  we 
were  children  that  rhyme  which  used  to 
say  “ Brothers  and  sisters  have  I none, 
but  this  man’s  father  is  my  father’s  son  ” 
and  we  had  to  work  it  out — well,  il  is 
a similar  sort  of  thing  here.  I think,  there 
is  a more  modern  version : “ I am  my 
own  grandfather  ”. 

Perhaps  I can  give  an  example  of  the 
length  to  which  this  sort  of  paper 
administration  can  go.  In  the  Enfield/ 
Edmonton  Health  Area  of  the  County 
Health  Administration  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Edmonton  is  a part- 
time  Assistant  Medical  Officer  adminis- 
tratively responsible  to  the  Senior 
Assistant  Area  Officer  who  is  also  the. 
Deputy  Medical  Officer  of  Health  ol 
Enfield.  He,  in  turn,  is  responsible  to 
the  Deputy  Area  Medical  Officer  who 
is  the  Deputy  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  Edmonton.  In  his  turn,  he  is 

responsible  to  'the  Area  Medical  Officer 
who  is  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Enfield.  Surely  such  a position  is 
ludicrous,  particularly  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  none  of  these  officers  play 
any  part  in  the  formulation  of  the  policy 
of  the  health  services  which  they 
endeavour  to  administer. 

There  is  the  difficulty  of  an  officer  try- 
ing to  serve  two  masters — and  this  may 
be  practical  where  the  masters  are  in 
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Complete  agreement— but  where  this  is 
not  so  the  position  of  the  joint  servant 
becomes  a most  unhappy  one,  but  when 
you  add  to  this  the  rubber  stamp  nature 
of  the  Area  Health  Committees  you  will, 
I hope,  understand  why  we  think  the 
administration  of  the  personal  health 
services  at  local  level  in  Middlesex  is, 
from  the  local  government  point  of  view, 
most  unsatisfactory. 

The  Area  Medical  Officer  does  not 
attend  the  County  Health  Committee  and 
Chief  Officers  of  the  County  Council 
can  be  consulted  by  him  only  with 
difficulty. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  experience  such  as 
this  that  I say  on  behalf  of  the  eleven 
boroughs  to-day  as  strongly  as  I can 
that  these  personal  health  services  can 
be  administered  with  the  flexibility  and 
local  knowledge  and  understanding  that 
.they  require  only  at  borough  level,  where 
the  officer  himself  attends  and  advises 
the  committees. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  say  in  their 
evidence— I am  referring  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  to  the  Ministry  of  Health’s 
statement — that  they  attach  the  utmost 
importance  to  all  the  personal  services 
for  which  local  authorities  are  respon- 
sible being  kept  together  under  the  same 
control  and  suggest  that  an  administra- 
tive area  of  middling  size  would  be  most 
suited  to  their  needs.  They  mention 
100,000  as  a minimum  but  say  that  in 
Greater  London  the  units  might  gener- 
ally be  expected  to  be  larger  with  an 
upper  limit  of  one  million. 

We  find  it  rather  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  unit  for  the  personal 
health  services  in  Greater  London  might 
reasonably  be  ten  times  as  large  as  the 
units  in  the  provinces  and  we  do  not 
accept  that  so  large  an  authority  would 
be  in  any  way  suhable  for  administering 
the  personal  services  about  which  we  are 
talking  to-day. 

I.t  will  be  seen  that  all  the  eleven 
Boroughs  come  within  the  numbers  that 
were  recommended,  or  shall  we  say  men- 
tioned as  being  suitable,  those  in  fact  of 
Croydon,  Ea.st  Ham  and  West  Ham. 

We  note  with  interest  that  the  London 
County  Council  are  prepared  to  see  some 
of  the  personal  health  services  conferred, 
as  of  right,  on  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils. 

The  eleven  boroughs  are  units  of  local 
interest  and  of  sufficient  yet  middling  size 


to  warrant  the  personal  health  and  wel- 
fare services  being  returned  to  them  as 
a part  of  the  reorganisation  of  local 
government  in  the  Greater  London  Area. 
In  their  opinion  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  with  a population  of  2i  million 
is  much  too  large  to  administer  this 
kind  of  service  as  a local  government  ser- 
vice in  the  way  we  think  it  should  be 
understood. 

Would  you  care  for  me  to  make  a 
break  there  before  we  go  on  with  wel- 
fare, Sir? 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Yes,  if  that  would 
suit  you. 

7892.  Miss  Johnston:  May  I ask  you 
first,  Mrs.  Remington,  whether  the 
Borough  Councils  in  deciding  which  ser- 
vices to  put  in  List  “ C ”,  should  be  left 
with  the  County,  were  really  in  a spirit 
of  compromise  trying  to  see  which  ser- 
vices could  be  Jeft  without  upsetting  the 
pattern  envisaged  by  the  Boroughs,  or  are 
they  services  which  for  reasons  of  size 
and  other  factors  it  was  considered 
would  be  better  done  by  the  County? 

1 think  that  was  quite  a mistake, 

quite  an  oversight,  the  particular  one 
that  I mentioned  at  the  beginning. 

7893.  I was  not  meaning  any  one  in 

particular. 1 thought  you  were  allud- 

ing to  the  particular  one  to  which  I 
drew  attention. 

7894.  No,  there  are  several  which  I 
would  like  to  discuss  with  you,  but  I 
just  wanted  to  get  the  general  principle 

on  which  you  decided. 1 think  there 

was  some  kind  of  compromise  there. 
Some  Boroughs  thought  they  could  in 
fact  administer  all  these  services  and 
some  Boroughs  thought  they  could  not, 
but  on  further  reflection  I think  the  latter 
agreed  they  could  in  fact  undertake  those 
services.  There  was  a feeling  of  com- 
promise at  the  beginning ; some  felt  per- 
haps some  services  would  be  better  in  the 
hands  of  a larger  authority,  but  on 
second  thoughts  they  felt  they  could 
undertake  it  themselves. 

7895.  But  on  the  ones  left  with  the 
County,  did  you  really  feel  the  County 
could  do  them  better  or  were  you  just 
compromising  and  leaving  something? 
1 think  perhaps  there  was  some  ele- 
ment of  that— that  may  have  been  in 
■the  early  stages,  but  I feel  it  was  all 
quite  an  oversight,  these  being  put  in 
that  list. 
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7896.  I was  not  thinking  particularly 

of  those. Would  you  like  to  quote 

any  specific  service? 

7897.  You  are  now  leaving  children’s 
mental  health  in  the  Boroughs,  but  I 
think  you  are  leaving  handicapped  pupils 

with  the  County? No,  I am  sorry, 

that  is  the  one  I meant.  In  fact  handi- 
capped pupils— — • 

7898.  I do  not  mean  mentally  handi- 
capped.  No,  generally  handicapped, 

we  could  take  those  out.  A number  of 
the  Boroughs  have  previously  had^  special 
schools  and  dealt  with  these  services. 

7899.  I mean  No.  9,  List  “C”,  page 

13. Yes,  I think  that  will  be  dealt 

with  on  education  tomorrow,  because 
handicapped  pupils  except  in  certain 
types  of  schools,  the  Boroughs  themselves 
would  like  to  deal  with. 

7900.  I would  like  to  ask  you  a little 
about  the  Area  Health.  Committees ; how 

often  do  they  meet? Bi-monthly 

usually.  Perhaps  you  would  prefer  me 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  committee  on 
which  I serve  and  am  most  familiar 
with? 

7901.  Yes,  please. We  meet  at 

6.30  p.m.,  and  very  rarely  does  the  meet- 
ing last  after  7 p.m.  In  the  early  days 
when  I first  went  on  the  committee,  like 
many  others  it  was  a new  idea  and  we 
were  all  anxious  to  see  how  it  would 
work.  But  we  never  have  been  able  to 
do  what  we  would  call  any  real  work, 
and  I think  one  of  the  worst  features— 
and  I have  felt  this  particularly— is  when 
you  had  any  new  idea  to  put  up.  For 
instance,  we  put  up  an  idea  on  problem 
families.  We  wanted  to  have  a health 
visitor  to  deal  with  problem  families. 
As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  this  is  a 
very  pressing  need  and  can  be  a very 
costly  business  for  the  country.  We 
thought  if  we  had  health  visitors  to  go 
to  these  houses  and  give  them  some 
assistance,  and  prevent  the  children 
eventually  coming  into  care,  it  would  be 
providing  a very  good  service.  It  took 
us  eighteen  months  to  persuade  the 
County  that  such  a service  would  have 
any  value.  It  was  eighteen  months 
before  they  agreed  to  our  advertising  for 
people  for  that  work.  Time  and  again 
I have  been  present  when  certain  mem- 
bers have  mentioned  a subject  and  sug- 
gested putting  it  to  the  County,  and 
we  have  got  the  reply— in  a very  nice 
way — from  the  Clerk  of  the  County 
Council:  “Madam,  I am  afraid 


that  does  not  conform  to  County 
policy”.  You  see,  County  policy  has 
been  the  bugbear  which  has  ruled  us  for 
so  long.  They  seem  to  have  the  idea, 
as  they  did  with  day  nurseries,  that 
industrial  areas  and  highly  residential 
areas  both  need  the  same  treatment 
They  have  a fear  that  any  new  idea  put 
to  them  has  got  to  be  multiplied  .ten 
times  if  they  accept  it,  which  of  course 
is  a fallacy. 

7902.  I think  it  would  be  fair  to  say, 
on  the  question  of  day  nurseries,  that  it 
has  been  national  policy,  in  the  last  years 
of  financial  stringency,  that  they  should 
be  very  much  cut.  It  has  not  just  been 

Middlesex  doing  it,  has  it? No, 

madam,  and  I would  like  to  say  on  that 
that  I had  the  opportunity  to  meet  the 
Minister  at  the  time  when  the  cuts  were 
being  made— Mr.  Macleod  was  Minister 
at  the  time— and  I made  the  point  to 
him  about  the  geographical  difficulties 
of  closing  day  nurseries.  We  had  after 
all  in  our  area  three  purpose-built  day 
nurseries,  we  built  them  prior  to  the  war. 
In  fact  the  Ministry  of  Health  still  send 
people  to  see  Park  Lane,  it  is  still  a 
model  of  its  kind  even  today.  I 
explained  to  him  that  it  was  not  a ques- 
tion of  whether  one  was  wanted  in  a 
district,  it  was  a question  of  whether 
those  who  needed  that  nursery  could  in 
fact  get  there,  and  the  reply  I had  from 
the  Minister  was  this : “ Provided  a 
certain  overall  amount  of  provision  is 
made  in  the  County,  we  can  do  nothing 
in  it”.  And  the  answer  I gave  the 
Minister  was  this : “ Then  if  the  County 
decide  that  they  will  turn  the  Middlesex 
Guildhall  into  a day  nursery,  where  they 
could  certainly  provide  the  appropriate 
number  of  places,  you  would  be  satis- 
fied? ” It  is  logical  that  we  have  got  to 
have  these  places  where  people  need 
them.  There  are  probably  places  in 
Middlesex  where  people  do  not  need 
them  at  all,  but  in  highly  industrialised 
places  we  must  have  them. 

7903.  To  go  back  to  the  Area  Com- 

mittees, I think  it  was  said  in  the 
evidence  that  one  of  the  complaints  was 
that  the  committees  had  no  executive 
power  and  only  controlled  day  to  day 
administration? That  is  correct. 

7904.  I cannot  see  how,  if  they  meet 
every  two'  months  for  half  an  hour,  they 
can  control  day-to-day  administration. 

The  .officers,  run  it,  and  they  report 

to  us,  and  the  Chairman  has  powers  to 
act.  There  are  special  committees  which 
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meet  about  once  a month  to  deal  with 
admissions  and  appeals. 

7905.  Who  takes  the  chair? The 

Chairman  of  the  Area  Health  Commit- 
tee. 

7906.  Who  is  he? He  is  elected 

from  the  area  itself.  In  our  area  there 
are  two  authorities  represented,  and  we 
have  a gentlemen’s  agreement  whereby 
one  year  the  representatives  from  one 
Borough  take  the  chair,  and  the  next 
year  the  reverse. 

7907.  And  who  clerks  the  committee? 
—The  Clerk  of  the  County  Council. 

7908.  Are  the  Area  Medical  Officers 

present? Yes. 

7909.  All  of  them,  or  just  the  one? 

Most  of  the  senior  officers  are 

present. 

7910.  You  said  they  did  not  attend  the 

County  committee? No. 

7911.  Would  they  see  the  minutes? 
— —They,  would  see  the  minutes  of  the 
County  committee,  yes. 

7912.  But  they  would  not  attend  it? 
No. 

7913.  If  it  was  decided — this  is  sup- 
position— that  education  should  remain 
with  the  County  Council,  and  health 
services  in  general  be  transferred,  would 
it  be  the  view  of  this  group  that  the 
school  medical  services  should  go  with 

education  or  with  health? Stay  with 

health,  there  is  no  logical  reason  at  all 
why,  because  a child  reaches  the  age  of 
five,  his  health  should  be  the  concern 
of  a different  authority.  I see  no  diffi- 
culty in  that  at  all. 

7914.  Under  the  present  arrangement, 
are  these  services  well  co-ordinated  in 
Middlesex?  Is  the  child’s  family  visited 
by  the  same  Health  Visitor  before  he 
goes  to  school  and  when  he  is  at  school? 
Is  there  good  co-ordination  at  present? 

1 will  ask  the  Doctor  to  answer 

that,  if  you  do  not  mind. — Dr.  Ander- 
son : The  staff  provided  for  the  Infant 
Welfare  services  and  the  School  services 
are  part  of  the  County  Health  Service, 
and  therefore  it  is  the  same  Medical 
Officers  and  nursing  staff  who  deal  with 
'them,  whether  they  are  under  school 
age  or  of  school  age.  It  is  the  same 
group  of  staff,  controlled  by  the  same 
Area  Medical  Officer. 

7915.  But  in  fact  do  the  School  Health 
nurses  visit  homes  as  well?— Yes. 
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7916.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Is  it  in  fact 
probable  that,  assuming  the  Health 
Visitor  stays  in  the  service,  the  child 
would  have  the  same  Health  Visitor 

at  both  stages? Yes,  because  he 

would  normally  go  to  the  primary  school 
somewhere  in  the  district  near  his  home 
and  therefore  in  the  same  Health 
Visitor’s  district,  also  acting  as  a School 
Nurse.  When  he  goes  on  to  secondary 
or  secondary  modern  he  might  move  into 
some  other  Health  Visitor’s  district  in 
which  the  school  is  situated,  or  the 
grammar  school.  But  you  could  say  that 
certainly  up  to  the  age  of  eleven  they 
would  normally  be  the  same  Health 
Visitors,  because  the  school  he  would 
attend  would  be  close  to  the  district  in 
■which  his  home  was. 

7917.  In  an  urban  area  there  would 

be  inevitably  a number  of  Health 
Visitors,  and  I just  wondered  whether 
there  would  in  fact  be  any  real  attempt 
to  secure  continuity  of  the  same  ser- 
vice?  If  I can  put  it  roughly',  the 

tendency  is  to  group  your  services  round 
the  Welfare  Centres  scattered  throughout 
the  district.  The  doctors  and  health 
visitors  deal  with  that  district  round  the 
Welfare  Centre,  round  the  schools  and 
so  on,  and  it  might  not  always  be  the 
same  Health  Visitor,  but  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  associated  Health  Visitors 
working  closely  in  a group  who  would 
be  dealing  with  that  family  right  the 
way  through. 

7918.  Miss  Johnston:  May  I ask  the 
Doctor  if  he  is  also  employed  by  the 

County  Council? Yes,  I am  a split 

personality!  I am  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  the  Borough  of  Heston 
■and  Isieworth,  and  the  Area  Medical 
Officer  under  the  County  Council  for 
Area  9 of  Middlesex. 

7919.  In  which  Heston  and  Isieworth 

is  situated? Is  one  of  the  three 

Boroughs  in  it,  yes. 

7920.  Do  you  find  that  system  tears 

you  in  two? It  has  many  difficulties, 

because  for  example  one  of  my  County 
Council  assistants  is  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  of  Southall,  so  when  I as 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Heston 
and  Isieworth  speak  to  her  as  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  of  Southall  we  discuss 
■the  matter  as  officers  of  equal  standing ; 
when  l as  Area  Medical  Officer  of  the 
County  Council  speak  to  her  .as  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  of  Southall,  it  is  my- 
self as  subordinate  Countv  Council  officer 
talking  to  a full  Chief  Officer  of  another 
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authority ; when  1 as  Area  Medical 
Officer  talk  to  her  as  one  of  my  Assistant 
Medical  Officers,  then  I know  where  I 
am— and  that  is  the  only  time  when  1 
do ! 

7921.  Dealing  with  yourself,  do  you 
write  to  yourself  or  do  you  only  talk  to 

yourself? Fortunately  at  the  moment 

we  are  still  in  the  same  office,  and  my 
memory  has  not  yet  been  split! 

Miss  Johnston:  .Mrs,  Remington,  you 
gave  so  many  interesting  examples  in 
your  statement;  I do  not  think  I really 
have  any  more  questions  on  the  health 
side. 

7922.  Sir  John  Wrigley : There  is  one 
point,  which  is  only  curiosity  on  my  part. 
Mrs.  Remington  referred  to  a desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Tottenham  Area  Health 
Committee  to  use  Health  Visitors  for 
visiting  to  prevent  problem  families  aris- 
ing. You  said  it  took  eighteen  months  to 
persuade  the  County — does  that  mean 
that  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months  the 
County  decided  to  adopt  this  as  County 
policy,  or  they  merely  yielded  to  your  im- 
portunity?  Alderman  Mrs.  Reming- 

ton: No,  it  is  at  present  experimental, 
but  they  did  view  it— and  I am  quite 
sure  of  this— they  did  view  it  in  the  light 
that  if  they  started  it  in  the  Borough 
it  would  probably  be  adopted  by  other 
areas.  They  always  have  that  at  the 
back  of  their  minds.  From  three  years 
experience  on  the  committee,  I can 
assure  you  they  always  used  to  say . 
“ Will  this  establish  a precedent?  Shall 
we  take  this  step?”,  and  very  often  they 
came  down  against  it  because  of  the 
question  of  the  cost  if  it  was  adopted 
■in  ten  areas.  This  (indicating  a quarto 
sheet  of  paper)  for  instance  is  the  full 
minutes  of  one  of  the  Area  Committee 
meetings. 


7923.  Miss  Johnston  : When  you  were 
on  the  County  Committee,  did  you  feel 
you  were  frustrated  if  you  tried  to  get 
the  Areas  Committee’s,  ideas  adopted? 

On  the  County  Committee,  I was 

there  as  Chairman  of  the  Area  Health 
Committee.  The  Chairman  of  the  Area 
Health  Committee  sits  on  the  County 
Health  Committee  and  presents  their  re- 
port. And  I can  assure  you  that  there 
were  a number  of  times  when  things  were 
being  discussed  there  and  I was  given  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  something  on  the 
other  side  of  the  County,  on  which  I had 
not  the  foggiest  idea  as  to  how  serious 
the  need  was ; and  I am  a person  who 


has  worked  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Greater  London  area  and  Middlesex,  in 
fact  the  Home  Counties.  Things  were 
discussed  there  and  I could  not  assess 
what  the  need  was  for  a certain  service, 
or  how  urgent  the  need  for  an  altera- 
tion or  repair  was  in  the  other  part  of 
the  County.  Yet  I was  able  to  vote  as 
to  whether  in  fact  they  should  have  it 
or  not.  And  I used  to  feel  frustrated 
when  I put  something  up,  because  I knew 
the  majority  of  people  who  were  voting 
there  had  no  idea  as  to  how  urgent  or 
otherwise  it  was  for  our  district,  our 
area. 

7924  Who  presents  the  ideas  that 
come  up?  Would  you  speak  to  yours? 

You  are  allowed  to  speak  to  your 

report,  you  present  your  report  to  the 
committee  and  you  are  allowed  to  speak 
to  it.  I think  a lot  depends  on  how 
convincing  you  are  as  to  whether  you 
get  some  support,  and  also  on  how  much 
money  it  is  going  to  cost  in  the  final 
instance. 

7925.  That  is  usual  in  local  govern- 
ment,  Yes.  I am  afraid  1 felt  there 

that  it  was  very  much  not  local  govern- 
ment, because  I could  see  the  need  and 
they  could  not. 

7926.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  I suggest, 

Mrs.  Remington,  that  perhaps  you  might 
now  just  make  your  remarks  on  Welfare, 
and  then  we  will  put  questions  to  you 
after  lunch. Thank  you. 

The  welfare  services  as  we  generally 
understand  them  consist  of  providing 
residential  care  for  old  and  infirm  per- 
sons, temporary  accommodation,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  blind,  deaf,  dumb  and 
other  handicapped  persons. 

There  is  also  the  care  of  children  and 
related  services. 

Insofar  as  the  services  affecting 
children  are  concerned,  whilst  all  of  the 
boroughs  consider  that  the  services  under 
the  Children  Act  should,  as  being  in- 
timately concerned  with  the  personal 
health  services,  be  entrusted  to  them, 
these  services  bear  relation  to  the 
Remand  Homes  and  Approved  Schools 
and  we  rather  think  it  may  depend  upon 
the  view  the  Commission  take  as  to 
Remand  Homes  and  Approved  Schools 
as  to  where  the  Children  Act  services 
should  lie.  Many  County  Boroughs  no 
larger  than  the  eleven  do  in  fact,  under- 
take all  the  children’s  services  under  llio 
Children  Act,  quite  successfully.  I say 
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this,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  my  experience 
on  the  A.M.C.  Children’s  Committee, 
where  county  boroughs  are  represented 
with  a smaller  population  than  we  have. 

We  are,  however,  unanimous  that  the 
other  welfare  services  should  be  adminis- 
tered at  borough  level. 

At  present  there  is  no  delegation  of 
these  services  to  the  Borough  Councils 
and  they  play  no  part  in  their  adminis- 
tration. 

Perhaps  the  most  emphasis  on  these 
services  should  be  placed  on  the  growing 
problem  of  the  care  of  old  people.  The 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  5th  June  showed  just  how  serious 
a problem  this  has  become,  and  in  fact 
how  much  still  has  to  be  learned  as  to 
the  needs  in  each  district  and  the  best 
way  of  dealing  with  it.  It  is  only  in 
closest  contact  that  such  intangible  things, 
so  hard  to  name  and  yet  so  important 
to  these  folk,  can  be  dealt  with. 

As  more  and  more  old  people  require 
the  services  of  the  public  authorities,  be 
they  hospital  services,  residential  care 
or  housing  in  old  people’s  dwellings,  so 
in  our  -opinion  it  becomes  much  more 
important  that  these  services  should  be 
carried  out  in  the  area  in  which  the  old 
people  live.  Old  people  are  naturally 
suspicious  of  things  with  which  they  are 
not  familiar  and  while  you  can  remove 
young  families  to  new  districts  all  sorts 
of  problems  arise  when  old  people  have 
to  be  moved  any  distance  away  from 
the  towns  in  which  they  have  probably 
spent  their  whole  lives.  This  is  a service 
that  cannot  be  provided  without  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  of  the 
individual. 

Although  the  boroughs  have  no  direct 
functions  related  to  -the  welfare  of  old 
people  at  present,  many  have  used  the 
powers  in  the  National  Assistance  Act 
to  contribute  to  -the  funds  of  voluntary 
bodies  looking  after  old  people,  and  have 
initiated  and  financially  supported  local 
Old  People’s  Welfare  Committees  who  do 
so  much  for  the  old  people  in  their  towns 
by  providing  clubs,  meals  on  wheels 
and  -other  ancillary  services  to  make 
their  lot  a happier  and  easier  one.  These 
Committees  employ  staff  who  visit  and 
care  for  the  old  people  and  see  they  get 
the  services  -they  need.  I can  only  speak 
for  our  own  borough,  I have  not  the 
figures  for  the  others,  but  Tottenham 
last  year  donated  £4,000,  in  fact  they 
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have  done  for  the  past  few  years,  to 
the  Old  People’s  Welfare  Committee.  But 
I will  say  the  County  also  made  a 
donation  of  £400  towards  the  cost  of 
staff. 

The  eleven  boroughs  are  also  housing 
authorities  and  are  providing  housing 
accommodation  in  small  units  especially 
for  old  people,  and  it  seems  to  us  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  co- 
ordination of  housing  services  with  the 
provision  of  residential  care  and  the 
local  hospitals  could  be  of  greater  benefit 
both  to  -old  people  and  others  requiring 
such  services.  The  Society  of  Chief 
Mental  Officers  say  that : “ Considerable 
information  has  led  us  to  believe  that 
many  old  people  are  being  certified  as 
of  unsound  mind  because  they  cannot 
adequately  be  cared  for  in  their  own 
homes”.  The  new  Mental  Health  Act 
should  prevent  this  happening.  It  is 
a fact  that  under  section  47  of  the 
National  Assistance  Act,  old  folk  in  need 
of  care  and  attention  can  be  removed 
in  a few  days,  while  others  who  have 
need,  but  where  no  proceedings  are  taken 
under  that  Act,  can  go  on  a waiting  list, 
and  very  often  do,  before  that  condition 
arises.  I would  like  now  just  to  tell  vou 
of  one  instance,  which  our  Medical 
Officer  is  well  aware  of.  Some  years 
back  I was  asked  to  go  and  try  to 
influence  an  old  gentleman,  who  was  in 
a very  bad  way,  to  agree  to  go  away.  I 
went  there — he  had  a dog  on  the  bed, 
and  the  place  was  incredibly  dirty.  When 
I went  in  he  was  very  irate,  and  said  he 
would  not  go.  I said:  “You  ought  to, 
you  know,  it  is  terribly  dirty  here  ”,  and 
his  remark  was : “ If  people  wouldn’t 
come  in  here,  my  fleas  wouldn’t  bite 
them!”  We  had  him  away  in  a week. 
Three  days  later  an  old  lady  came  to  see 
me,  and  she  was  furious : her  sister,  who 
was  living  alone  and  had  asked  two  years 
before  to  go  into  a home,  was  still 
waiting  to  go.  I said : “ You  see,  your 
sister  is  very  clean,  and  she  has  someone 
going  there  and  helping  her  ”,  She  said : 
“ I see,  if  you  do  not  want  to  go,  you 
must,  and  if  you  want  to  go  you  can’t  ”. 

7927.  Miss  Johnston : What  would 

Tottenham  do  about  that? 1 would 

say  this  about  Tottenham:  we  have 
15,000  old  age  pensioners,  and  not  one 
residential  home  in  the  borough.  Of 
oourse,  if  we  had  the  right  to  make  that 
provision,  we  should  build  a home  there. 
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I feel  very  keenly  about  this  question 
of  no  home. 

For  a county  with  a population  of 
2^  million  'the  residential  accommodation 
provided  by  the  County  Council  is  still 
far  short  of  the  demands  made  upon 
it,  with  the  result  that  old  people  taken 
into  residential  accommodation  often 
find  themselves  some  distance  away  from 
their  families,  which  all  goes  to  make 
visiting  difficult  and  engenders  a sense 
of  loneliness  which  should  not  be 
allowed. 

It  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
hospitals  today  that  old  people  continue 
to  occupy  beds  long  after  they  should 
have  been  discharged  because  there  is 
no  residential  accommodation  to  which 
they  can  go. 

Without  criticising  the  care  given  the 
old  people  in  .the  County’s  Homes,  and 
■they  are  looked  after  very  well,  we  feel 
that  we  could  look  after  them  better — 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  intangible 
things  which  mean  so  much — if  we  could 
look  after  them  in  our  own  boroughs. 
We  are  certain  that  the  care  of  old 
people  should  be  parochial.  They  enjoy 
visits  from  Mayors,  gifts  from  local 
organisations,  visits  from  old  neighbours, 
and  above  all  a feeling  of  belonging  in 
their  surroundings,  which  is  very 
•important. 

Temporary  accommodation 

The  temporary  accommodation  pro- 
vided by  the  County  Council  is 
ridiculously  small  and  the  inevitable 
result  is  reliance  on  voluntary  agents  and 
the  splitting  up  of  families  in  times  of 
distress.  After  ten  years  the  county  are 
quite  unable  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  them  and  not  being  a housing 
authority  are  unable  to  clear  the  small 
amount  of  accommodation  they  have  to 
make  it  available  for  others. 

To  remedy  this  they  suggest  that 
general  housing  powers  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  them  but  without  comment- 
ing on  general  housing  powers  for  the 
County  Council  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
these  powers  would  assist  in  these 
problems  as  it  is  difficult  to  see  where 
the  County  Council  would  build  unless 
they  competed  with  the  housing 
authorities  for  the  few  sites  left. 

We  suggest  that  .the  only  local  govern- 
ment solution  to  the  provision  of 
temporary  accommodation  is  to  place 


it  with  .the  housing  authority  in  the 
borough  who  could  well  recruit  trained 
welfare  staff  to  undertake  the  necessary 
duties  in  the  community  where  the 
problem  arises.  Homeless  persons  come 
in  the  first  place  to  the  Town  Hall 
anyway,  and  one  of  the  most  serious 
aspects  of  this  is  the  splitting  up  of 
young  families. 

Blind,  Deaf,  Dumb  and  other  Handi- 
capped Persons 

We  think  we  can  best  deal  with  these 
unfortunate  persons  in  our  own 
boroughs  particularly  if  the  other  per- 
sonal health  and  welfare  services  are 
conferred  upon  us. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  submis.- 
sion  of  the  eleven  boroughs  relating  to 
personal  health  and  welfare  I would  like 
to  emphasise  that  in  our  opinion  public 
interest  is  vital  to  their  improvement  and 
progress  as  local  authority  services. 

The  large  area  takes  the  centre  of 
the  administration  too  far  away  from 
the  ordinary  ratepayer.  Equally,  the 
Councillor  who  wants  to  see  for  himself 
how  services  for  which  he  is  responsible 
work  has  a tremendous  task — the  greater 
part  of  it  in  areas  with  which  he  is  un- 
accustomed— by  that  I mean  the  County 
Council.  Many  find  the  task  too  great 
and  the  inevitable  result  is  administra- 
tion by  subordinate  officers  at  district 
level  working  through  set  rules  and  pro- 
cedures laid  down  on  official  advice  by 
County  Councillors  generally  unknown 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  county  area 
which  they  administer. 

We  say  that  in  true  local  government 
responsible  control  should  be  taken  by 
people  elected  locally,  who  can  make 
decisions,  talk  to  the  ratepayers  about 
them  and  have  them  implemented  with- 
out the  frustration  and  delay  which  is  a 
feature  of  the  present  system. 

There  are  also  better  prospects  for  the 
co-ordination  of  the  three  branches  of 
the  health  and  welfare  services — the  hos- 
pitals, local  authority  and  the  general 
practitioner — at  local  level  where  it.  is 
most  needed,  and  we  strongly  recom- 
mend that  the  administration  of  the  per- 
sonal health  and  welfare  services  should 
be  so  designed  to  stimulate  co-operation 
at  this  level. 

Sir  John  Wrigley:  Thank  you.  1 
think  if  it  is  convenient  to  you  we  might 
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break  there,  and  we  will  put  our  ques- 
tions to  you  on  the  Welfare  Services 
when  we  resume  at  2.15. 

(The  proceedings  were  adjourned  for 
a short  time.) 

On  Resumption. 

Chairman : I think,  Alderman  Mrs. 
Remington,  you  had  finished  your  state- 
ment, had  you  not,  and  now  Miss 
Johnston  is  going  to  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions on  that  part. 

7928.  Miss  Johnston : May  we  start 

on  old  people’s  homes?  I think  it  is 
felt  by  some  of  the  boroughs  that  the 
distribution  is  unfortunate  and  that  it  is 
a great  pity  that  you  do  not  have  homes 
in  your  borough  to  which  your  own 
old  people  can  go.  Is  that  fairly  com- 
mon?  Alderman  Mrs.  Remington : 

Yes,  that  is  fairly  common.  Some  areas 
are  more  fortunate  than  others  in  that 
they  have  three  perhaps  or  even  four 
homes  and  other  boroughs  have  none. 

7929.  Do  all  the  boroughs  feel  they 

could  find  suitable  accommodation? 

AH  the  boroughs  wish  to  undertake  this 
care. 

7930.  Taking  the  whole  county,  do 

you  think  the  county  council  is  not  pro- 
viding enough  homes? There  is  still 

a waiting  list. 

7931.  A considerable  waiting  list? 
Yes. 

7932.  Of  people  who  are  really  in 

need  of  care  and  attention? Yes,  and 

I would  add  to  that  that  I think  even 
were  the  accommodation  available  it 
would  be  found  there  were  even  more 
people  for  those  homes  than  they  already 
know  about.  I made  this  point  once 
before  at  Spring  Gardens  to  the  Welfare 
Officer  of  the  London  County  Council, 
He  said  they  had  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion, and  I said:  “If  we  could  make  a 
register  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
County  of  London  of  the  number  of 
people  who  needed  such  accommodation 
would  you  be  satisfied  that  you  could 
accommodate  them?”,  and  he  said: 
“Oh,  we  deal  with  them  as  they  come 
to  us.”  In  other  words,  there  must  be  a 
number  of  old  people  we  do  not  know 
about  and  do  not  search  for  because 
obviously  if  we  did  we  could  not  put 
them  anywhere  if  we  found  them. 

7933.  I take  it  you  would  not  put  into 
homes  old  people  who  were  simply 

lonely  and  did  not  need  care? Oh, 

certainly  not.  I am  very  much  in  favour 
of  old  people  being  kept  in  their  own 
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homes  although  I feel  they  should  have 
more  help.  I will  tell  you  about  one 
particular  instance  I came  across : I went 
to  a house  where  there  was  an  elderly 
man,  very  deaf  and  very  lonely.  You 
know  the  tea  party  in  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land where  you  all  move  round  the  table. 
Well,  in  the  room  where  he  lived,  at  one 
end  of  the  table  there  was  clean  china 
and  at  the  other  end  was  a pile  of  dirty 
china.  ^ I asked  him  about  this  and  he 
said : “ I could  not  walk  two  years  ago 
and  I went  into  hospital  and  there  they 
came  and  made  me  get  out  of  bed  and 
I used  to  put  my  arms  round  two  pretty 
nurses  ”,  and  his  old  eyes  gleamed, 
“ And  they  taught  me  to  walk,  did  those 
two  nurses  ”,  obviously  what  crutches 
would  not  have  done ; and  he  came 
back  home.  He  had  a home  help  and 
she  came  in  twice  a week ; she  came  in 
on  Saturday  and  washed  all  the  china 
and  put  it  at  one  end  of  the  table  and 
he  would  work  through  it,  using  it  all, 
and  put  it  at  the  other  end  of  the  table 
and  when  she  came  again  on  Wednesday 
she  would  wash  it  clean  again,  and  he 
repeated  the  process.  I felt  he  should 
not  be  in  a home,  he  was  perfectly 
happy,  but  I thought  there  should  be 
more  visiting  there  as  it  was  obvious 
from  the  way  he  clutched  at  me,  like  a 
drowning  man  clutching  at  a straw,  that 
he  was  lonely.  I would  not  have  sent 
him  to  an  old  people’s  home  but  I would 
have  seen  he  had  a visitor  every  day. 

7934.  May  we  come  back  to  the  dirty 

old  man  who  had  to  be  removed  and 
the  clean  old  lady  who  claimed  he  had 
had  precedence  over  her?  It  seems  to 
me  that  would  occur  whether  it  was  the 
county  or  the  borough  running  the 
home ; you  would  still  have  that  prob- 
lem.  Yes ; until  we  had  provided 

sufficient  places  people  would  have  to 
be  put  on  a waiting  list. 

7935.  Even  if  you  had  the  waiting  list 
you  would  have  to  have  the  urgent  case 

first. That  is  so,  but  the  -more  places 

you  have  the  less  likely  it  is  to  happen — 
remember  this  old  lady  had  been  waiting 
two  years. 

7936.  On  the  question  of  temporary 

accommodation  you  said  the  county  had 
certain  accommodation  for  homeless 
people  and  that  not  being  a housing 
authority  the  people  got  stuck  because 
they  had  not  got  houses  to  put  them  in; 
That  is  true. 

A 10 
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7937.  Do  the  boroughs  not  co-operate 
■with  the  welfare  authority  in  providing 
certain  housing  for  these  homeless 

families? There  is  a diversity  of 

opinion  about  this.  The  county  council 
came  to  the  borough  and  asked  us,  as 
they  did  all  the  authorities  in  Middlesex, 
to  allocate  one  house  per  year  for  the 
help  of  homeless  people.  But,  you  know, 
the  boroughs  in  fact  do  much  more  than 
that.  These  homeless  people  come  to  the 
town  hall  and  I can  speak  with  experi- 
ence about  these  cases,  having  been 
Mayor.  There  was  one  case  of  a man. 
his  wife  and  a baby  living  in  furnished 
apartments  and  they  did  not  know  until 
the  woman  got  back  from  hospital  that 
they  would  not  be  re-admitted  to  the 
house.  I told  them  to  go  to  the  welfare 
officer  and  they  went,  and  this  is  quite 
common — it  is  one  case,  but  typical — 
and  they  came  back  to  say  there  was  no 
accommodation  whatever  for  them.  I 
got  them  to  get  in  touch  with  our 
housing  officer  and  he  said : “ Well,  we 
have  (and  practically  all  boroughs  have) 
some  form  of  temporary  or  sub- 
standard accommodation  and  I can  put 
them  in  one  room  in  what  we  call  our 
half-way  house.  They  can  stay  there  and 
then  move  into  more  permanent 
property.”  So  we  do  have  accommoda- 
tion for  more  than  one  homeless  family. 

7938.  The  county  can  naturally  look 

to  the  boroughs  under  the  present  legis- 
lation.  That  is  why  we  suggest  there 

should  be  a change. 

7939.  In  regard  to  the  blind  and  handi- 
capped, I want  to  get  it  quite  clear  that 
you  now  think  that  they  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  boroughs? — -Yes,  we 
agree  with  that. 

7940.  And  you  still  leave  out  the 
workshops  and  occupations,  do  you? 

We  have  gone  very  carefully  into  all 

these  functions  and  I would  say,  and  I 
think  the  other  members  would  agree 
with  me,  that  we  feel  this  thing  could 
be  done,  if  necessary,  by  co-operation 
between  boroughs,  such  as  we  did  before 
the  war  with  special  schools  and  such 
services. 

7941.  I wondered  if  you  had  thought 
of  the  county  council’s  position.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  for  them  if  their 
welfare  staff  were  only  required  to  do  the 
one  or  two  bits  of  things  you  seem  to 

have  left  them. That  would  be  for 

the  Commission  to  decide  as  to  who 
would  be  the  fit  people  to  have  them,  and 


perhaps  to  say:  “If  you  want  these 
powers  you  must  take  the  rest  with  it”. 

I am  sure  we  would  be  only  too  pleased 
to  co-operate. 

7942.  You  feel  the  boroughs  would 

co-operate? 1 will  ask  Dr.  Anderson 

to  reply  to  that. — Dr.  Anderson : I can- 
not speak  on  policy  ; but  past  experience 
has  shown  that  adjacent  authorities  can 
co-operate  in  the  provision  of  special 
schools,  and  I see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  co-operate  in  the  provision  of 
workshops,  and  so  on,  equally  well. 

7943.  May  we  pass  to  children  in  the 
care  of  the  local  authority?  I am  not 
quite  sure  what  the  position  is  here 
because  in  your  list  “C”  you  left  the 
children  with  the  county  apart  from 
child  protection  and  I think  in  your 
statement  this  morning  you  said  you 
thought  the  boroughs  should  take  over 

the  care  of  children? Alderman  Mrs. 

Remington : No,  I think  I made  it  quite 
clear  that  there  was  a certain  amount 
of,  shall  I say,  not  quite  unanimous 
opinion  on  this.  Some  boroughs  feel 
that  they  would  like  to  take  over  the 
whole  of  this  service  while  some 
boroughs  are  rather  concerned  about  it 
but  their  only  concern  I believe  is 
because  of  the  relationship  to  remand 
homes  and  approved  schools. 

7944.  Leaving  out  the  question  of 
remand  homes  and  approved  schools  do 
the  boroughs  all  wish  to  take  over  the 
services  in  connection  with  the  care  of 

deprived  children? 1 know  mine  does 

and  I think  several  others.  I think  we 
can  agree  that  they  would  be  prepared 
to  do  that. — Alderman  Knowles : I think 
that  is  absolutely  true.  We  certainly 
would. 

7945.  So  you  wish  to  take  it  out  of 

list  “C”?  Are  you  altering  your 
position? Yes. 

7946.  I expect  you  know  the  Curtis 
Oommittee,  which  reported  some  time 
ago,  thought  a local  authority  needed 
500  children  in  their  care  to  provide  the 
necessary  services ; but  I think  the 
opinion  .today  is  that  a lesser  number 
can  'be  managed  quite  satisfactorily.  I 
see  in  .the  numbers  of  children  here  from 
■the  different  boroughs — I do  not  know 
whether  you  have  got  those  figures,  we 
have  had  them  from  the  county — -that 
all  yours  are  between  the  100  and  200 
range  except  Wembley,  which  is  59,  and 
Willasden  which  is  314.  Do  the  middle 
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ones,  the  100  to  200,  think  they  could 
satisfactorily  provide  the  necessary  ser- 
vice in  different  types  of  homes? 

Alderman  Ryde : We  would  co-operate 
as  we  used  to  do  in  the  old  days  in 
regard  to  what  we  used  to  call  the 
handicapped  children.  In  the  old  days 
it  was  the  boroughs  or  the  urban  dis- 
tricts who  had  these  schools  but  the 
county  had  not  one  and  they  sent  their 
children  to  us.  We  are  quite  confident 
we  can  deal  with  it. — Alderman 

Knowles : We  are  quite  prepared  to  look 
after  these  things  unless  we  find  it  is 
going  to  be  cheaper  and  better  to  do 
it  by  co-operation.  If  we  find  we  can 
do  it  separately  we  shall  do.  We  have 
to  have  the  courage  to  raise  the  financial 
resources  to  do  it,  but  we  still  insist  that 
the  proper  place  for  this  is  in  the 
borough. 

7947.  You  appreciate  you  would  be 
required  to  set  up  <a  Children’s 

Committee? Yes.  — Alderman  Mrs. 

Remington : I did  work  on  the  Chil- 
dren’s Committee  who  ran  that 
particular  service. 

7948.  Have  you  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  getting  children’s  officers,  because 
I understand  there  is  a great  shortage  at 
the  present  time  of  trained  children’s 
officers?  I also  wondered  whether  you 
thought  that  the  borough  with  a 
smallish  number  of  children  would 
appeal  to  them?  What  do  you  think 

about  that? My  experience  of  the 

people  in  that  work  is  that  many  of  them 
like  to  work  with  smaller  numbers. 

7949.  Many  of  the  trained  people? 

Yes.  They  feel  they  are  able  to  do 

more  with  smaller  numbers  than  they 
would  when  it  is  a vast  area. 

7950.  Is  there  much  co-operation  at 

the  present  time  between  your  medical 
officers,  or  the  housing  officers,  and  the 
Middlesex  Children’s  Officer? Prac- 

tically none. 

7951.  You  do  not  come  across  diffi- 
culties in  the  handling  of  children  or 
families  on  the  verge  of  breaking  up? 
Perhaps  the  Doctor  will  answer  this. 

7952.  Does  the  Doctor  communicate 

with  the  Children’s  Officer? Dr. 

Anderson : I do,  but  I never  get  replies, 
and  I do  not  know  what  happens.  The 
Middlesex  set-up  is  that  the  Children’s 
Officer  is  supposed  to  be  the  co- 
ordinating officer  under  that  circular 
issued  by  the  Home  Office.  I can  only 
say  from  personal  experience  that  one 
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tries  to  operate  it  but  my  difficulty  is 
to  find  out  what  happens.  I do  try  to 
communicate  and  keep  the  Children’s 
Officer  informed  but  I have  never  even 
seen  the  Children’s  Officer  in  my  area. 

7953.  You  communicate  with  the  area 

officer,  do  you? Yes,  and  it  is  dealt 

with  at  top  level  and  as  to  what  happens 
to  it  there  your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine 
— I do  not  know. 

7954.  Mr.  Cadbury : The  rent  collector 
is  very  often  the  first  person  who  comes 
across  a problem  family  and  the  rent 
collector  is  an  officer  of  the  borough. 
Yes. 

7955.  I would  be  very  interested  to 
know  what  the  procedure  is  for  getting 
action  in  the  case  of  a problem  family 
which  is  pressing  on  the  borough  as  a 
housing  authority.  Does  the  housing 
manager  get  into  touch  with  the  welfare 

officer  of  the  county? Alderman  Mrs. 

Remington:  The  housing  officer  has  a 
welfare  officer  attached  to  the  borough 
office,  he  tells  the  medical  officer  and 
the  medical  officer  tells  the  area  officer. 
It  iis  reported  to  the  committee  and  I 
think  next  we  report  it  to  the  county 
officer. 

7956.  Miss  Johnston:  Welfare  or 

children,  or  both? The  welfare 

officer  in  the  first  instance  and  then  the 
Doctor  comes  in. — Dr.  Anderson : My 
own  experience  is  that  the  housing 
department  gets  in  touch  with  me  as 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  I,  as  Area 
Medical  Officer,  have  to  start  the  ball 
rolling  with  health  visitors  or  home 
helps,  whatever  it  is,  and  decide  whether 
it  is  something  we  bring  the  welfare 
department  into  or  not,  or  the  children’s 
department,  but  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  housing  department  is  to  come  to  the 
Medical  Offioer  of  Health  and  leave  him 
to  try  and  see  if  he  can  find  the  answer 
to  sorting  out  these  families. 

Mr.  Cadbury:  This  is  where  your 
split  personality  becomes  useful! 

7957.  Miss  Johnston:  What  happens 
if  there  is  a medical  officer  without  a 

split  personality? My  area  consists  of 

three  boroughs  of  which  I am  the  Medi- 
cal Officer  of  Health  of  one,  but  in  the 
other  two  boroughs,  if  the  problem  is 
brought  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
there  then  it  is  passed  on  to  me  as 
Area  Medical  Officer  if  it  is  thought  that 
the  personal  health  services  can  help  in 
any  way  with  this  family. — Alderman 
Knowles:  I imagine,  Miss  Johnston,  that 

All 
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your  question  applies  to  council  estates 
but  there  are  other  problem  families  that 
do  not  live  there.  Some  would  argue 
that  most  of  them  live  elsewhere,  and  in 
that  case  the  question  does  not  arise 
because  we  come  back  to  the  very  funda- 
mental I keep  on  stressing,  we  are  relying 
entirely  upon  local  people  to  deal  with 
it  and  help  us. 

7958.  Would  the  private  landlord  in 
difficulties  tend  to  get  in  touch  with  the 

town  hall? 1 do  not  think  he  would 

tend  to,  I think  he  would  be  there  before 
me,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that! 

7959.  Chairman : May  I address  these 
next  questions  to  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Twickenham  who  I see  sitting 
there?  He  is  an  undivided  personality, 

is  he  not? Dr.  Madison : No,  I am 

divided. — Alderman  Knowles : He  is  a 
schizophrenic ! 

7960.  Is  his  experience  the  same  as  his 
colleague  in  Heston,  or  is  it  different? 
Exactly  the  same. 

7961.  Miss  Johnston-.  Are  there  any 
undivided  people  here?  Mr . 
Williams:  In  Hendon  and  Finchley  our 
medical  officers  are  for  the  borough 
alone.  We  came  to  the  cross  roads  and 
decided  jointly  that  we  must  have  our 
own  medical  officer,  and  we  consulted 
with  the  county  council  and  they  agreed 
that  it  would  be  best  in  the  circum- 
stances. Our  Doctor  is  not  here  today. 
— Alderman  Knowles:  He  is  fully  paid 
by  us. 

7962.  Can  Mr.  Williams  recall  why 
that  conclusion  was  come  to  by  Hendon? 

We  do  not  like  schizophrenics! — 

Mr.  Williams:  The  difficulties  he  had 
administratively  came  to  an  absurd  state 
of  affairs  in  Hendon.  We  had  our  own 
Medical  Officer  as  Assistant  Medical 
Officer  to  the  Area  Officer  and  the  Area 
Medical  Officer  was  his  deputy  for  the 
borough  and  things  came  to  such  a state 
that  it  was  not  humanly  possible  for 
them  to  carry  on  although  they  tried.  For 
two  and  a half  to  three  years  they  tried  to 
make  it  work  ; but  it  did  not.  Finchley 
came  to  exactly  the  same  conclusion  as 
we  did,  and  now  we  have  the  position 
where  Finchley  and  Hendon  have  their 
own  Medical  Officers. 

7963.  Sir  John  Wriglcy : In  the  discus- 
sion on  the  personal  health  and  welfare 
services  you  seem  to  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  you  would  be  really  tak- 
ing over  several  groups  of  officers  who 
are  now  county  officers,  that  is,  medical 


officers  so  far  as  they  deal  with  this 
question  of  health  and  welfare,  health 
visitors,  home  helps,  I suppose,  district 
nurses,  midwiv.es,  and  so  on.  But  do  you 
take  over  all  of  them,  and  does  that 
leave  the  county  with  any  occasion  for 
having  stall  of  this  kind?  Are  there  any 
aspects  of  personal  health  or  welfare 
left  which  would  still  belong  to  the 
county  and  would  call  upon  them  to  have 
any  stall  of  this  kind  at  all? — Dr. 
Anderson : Not  if  it  was  decided  that 
these  services  should  be  transferred  to 
all  the  Middlesex  authorities. 

7964.  I mean  in  your  boroughs. 

Then  there  would  be  nothing  left  in  the 
way  of  personal  health  services  or  wel- 
fare services  for  the  county  council. 

7965.  So  it  would  be  a clean  transfer 

of  everything? Yes. — Alderman  Mrs. 

Remington : May  I say  that  much  of  this 
occurred  actually  in  1948. — Dr.  Ander- 
son: The  reverse  process.  Alderman 
Ryde:  They  now  return  home  as  it 
were. — A Iderman  Knowles : The  point  is 
that  they  took  ours  and  now  we  shall 
take  our  own  back. 

7966.  Not  quite  a clean  transfer  be- 

cause you  were  not  the  public  assistance 
authority  and  that  carries  with  it  all 
these  homes  for  people  in  need  of  care 
and  attention. -That  is  quite  true. 

7967.  That  also  means  you  take  over 
all  the  accommodation  in  some  form  of 
institution  other  than  approved  schools 
and  remand  homes,  does  it?—— Alder- 
man Mrs.  Remington:  Yes. 

7968.  You  would  take  over  all  the 
provision  for  people  who  needed  any 
kind  of  accommodation  which  is  a local 

government  provision. Yes,  that  is 

our  intention. 

7969.  What  sort  of  contact  is  there 
now  between  the  borough  council  who 
provide  homes  for  old  people  and  the 
county  council  who  provide  homes  for 
people  in  need  of  care  and  attention,  as 
the  two  kinds  of  people  must  often  very 
closely  shade  into  one  another?  How  do 
you  decide  who  belongs  to  which?—  — 
It  is  the  county  council  that  owns  most 
of  the  homes  for  old  people  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  If  you  are  talking  about  the 
voluntary  homes  that  exist  in  many  of 
the  areas  we  would  use  them  in  the  same 
way  as  the  county  council  does. 

7970.  No,  T mean  public  provision — 

you  provide  homes  for  old  people. — 

No,  not  the  boroughs. 
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. 7971.  Under  the  Housing  Act  you  pro- 
vide houses. Ordinary  houses. — 

Alderman  Tatman : We  provide  housing 
for  old  people  in  need,  as  we  do  any- 
body else,  and  if  they  are  in  need  of 
that  little  extra  care  and  attention,  then 
the  borough  council  has  powers  to  house 
them  on  estates  with  a warden  in  atten- 
dance to  give  them  that  little  extra  care 
and  watch  over  them.  If  you  come  to 
the  further  category  of  people  who  need 
medical  care  and  attention  then  they 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  county 
council  and  are  housed  in  old  people’s 
homes.  We  deal  with  two  of  the  three 
categories  of  old  people. 

7972.  But  the  second  and  the  third 
categories  must  often  be  very  close  to 
one  another ; what  I want  to  know  is 
who  decides  when  a case  has  slipped 
from  one  category  into  the  other. — - 
Alderman  Mrs.  Remington:  Who  decides 
when  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  go  into 
a county  home? 

7973.  Yes.  Is  it  the  Medical  Officer? 
— - — He  is  always  in  on  discussions  of 
this  kind. — Dr.  Anderson:  You  could 
get  in  touch  with  the  welfare  officer  and 
the  welfare  officer  will  have  to  visit  the 
home.  If  he  says : “ No,  it  is  not  a wel- 
fare case  ”,  then  there  is  nothing  you 
can  do. 

7974.  This  is  a case  where  the  Medical 
Officer’s  split  personality  is  very  much 

to  the  fore,  is  it  not? No,  because  as 

a member  of  the  county  health  staff  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  county  wel- 
fare department  except  that  I may  com- 
municate with  them. 

7975.  As  Medical  Officer  for  the 
borough  you  may  advise  them  that  this 
is  a case  which  seems  appropriate  for 

care  and  attention. Yes,  but  if  the 

welfare  officer  disagrees  then  the  matter 
is  finished  unless  the  condition  gets  so 
bad  that  I.  can  deal  with  it  under  special 
powers:  for  example,  as  Area  Medical 
Officer  if  I put  in  a home  help  and 
manage  to  keep  this  place  clean  but  the 
old  man’s  physical  condition  has  reached 
a stage  that  a home  help  is  no  longer 
the  answer  to  it  and  the  only  suitable 
place  for  him  is  a home,  if  the  welfare 
officer  disagrees  with  me  the  matter 
finishes,  and  the  only  way  I can  do 
anything  about  it  is  to  take  the  home 
help  out  and  let  the  place  get  filthy 
and  deal  with  it  under  Section  47. 

7976.  But  you  do  in  fact  advise? 

Oh,  yes,  I advise! 


7977.  Chairman : That  is  not  quite 
correct,  Sir  John.  As  I understand  it 
he  is  not  really  in  a statutory  position  to 
offer  any  advice  to  the  welfare  commit- 
tee of  the  Middlesex  County  Council. 
All  he  can  do  is  call  the  attention  of  the 
welfare  officer  of  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  to  it  and  it  is  for  the  welfare 
officer  to  advise  the  welfare  committee. 
That  is  so. 

7978.  You  only  initiate  the  process ; 
your  advice  after  that  is  not  really  con- 
stitutionally required,  is  it? — —No,  that 
is  so. 

7979.  I think  that  is  all  on  health 

services. Alderman  Mrs.  Remington: 

Shall  I carry  on  with  Food  and  Drugs 
now,  Sir? 

7980.  Chairman : Yes,  if  you  will 

please. The  boroughs  wish  to  make 

particular  reference  to  food  and  drugs 
because  of  the  circumstances  concerning 
the  administration  of  this  service  in 
Middlesex. 

You  will  see  in  our  supplemental  state- 
ment on  page  1 the  history  of  the  reasons 
why,  of  all  the  boroughs  and  district 
councils  with  populations  over  40,000, 
the  large  boroughs  of  Middlesex  are  not 
food  and  drugs  authorities. 

Although  the  Minister  has  been  given 
power  in  the  1955  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
to  revoke  any  directions  he  may  have 
made  under  the  1938  Act,  the  boroughs 
believe  the  matter  is  now  appropriate  for 
consideration  by  your  Commission  in 
relation  to  the  Greater  London  area  in- 
asmuch as  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs 
and  the  boroughs  and  district  councils  of 
sufficient  size  in  the  other  counties  within 
the  area  of  the  Commission’s  reference 
are  all  food  and  drugs  authorities  in  their 
own  right. 

The  County  Council  claim  that  food 
and  drugs  functions  must  be  retained  by 
the  County  Council  to  ensure  that  they 
continue  to  be  carried  out  in  an  effective 
and  convenient  way.  They  agree  that 
those  functions  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  relating  to  food  injurious  to  health 
and  unfit  for  human  consumption  are 
properly  allocated  to  the  Borough  Coun- 
cils, but  claim  that  food  and  drugs  duties 
which  protect  the  purchasers  against 
adulteration,  substitution  or  passing  off 
of  a commodity  of  a different  kind  or 
inferior  quality  from  the  one  demanded 
or  from  false  or  misleading  description 
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should  not  be  a function  of  the  Borough 
because  the  volume  and  variety  of  food 
and  drugs  consumed  is  so  vast  as  to 
render  inspection  on  a local  basis  a 
practical  impossibility. 

This  is  an  odd  claim  having  regard  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Authorities  throughout  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

The  eleven  boroughs  exercise  certain 
powers  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
and  are  constantly  enforcing  its  pro- 
visions in  relation  to  food  unfit  for 
human  consumption. 

They  employ  a trained  and  competent 
inspectorate  of  Public  Health  Inspectors 
who  work  under  the  control  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health.  Since  the 
Public  Health  Inspector  is  the  only  in- 
specting officer  in  local  government  who, 
in  addition  to  other  qualifications,  must 
have  a knowledge  of  food  and  drugs 
administration,  he  is  as  fitted  as  any  other 
officer,  and  in  particular  the  Weights  and 
Measures  Inspectors  who  now  perform 
this  function  on  behalf  of  the  County 
Council,  to  undertake  the  inspection  and 
sampling  provisions  of  the  Foods  and 
Drugs  Acts. 

Furthermore,  it  is  noticeable  that  'the 
public  who  have  cause  to  make  com- 
plaint in  respect  of  matters  arising  from 
food  and  drugs  legislation  go  first  to  the 
Town  Hall  which  to  them  is  the  obvious 
place  to  deal  with  controls  of  this  kind. 

Samples  taken  under  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  are  submitted  to  public 
analysts  for  report.  In  the  large  scale 
organisation  under  the  administration  of 
the  County  Council,  the  public  analysts 
are  part-time  analytical  chemists.  There 
is  no  reason  why  similar  arrangements  in 
regard  to  the  analysis  could  not  be  taken 
by  the  eleven  boroughs  if  they  wished 
were  these  .powers  and  duties  entrusted  to 
them. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  have  indicated 
in  their  Memorandum  of  Evidence  that 
there  is  no  reason  inherent  in  these  ser- 
vices to  create  a pattern  of  administration 
in  Greater  London  differing  from  that  in 
the  country  generally. 

They  also  consider  that  food  and  drugs 
functions  could  be  fitted  into  a pattern 
of  middling  sized  authorities  administer- 
ing all  the  personal  services  for  which 
local  authorities  are  responsible  We 
agree  with  this  view. 

The  fact  that  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  are  the  Food  and  Drugs 


Authority  has  also  resulted  in  a division 
of  powers  related  to  milk  and  dairies. 

We  refer  to  this  on  page  2 of  out 
Supplemental  Statement  . and  say  that 
there  appears  to  be  no  justification  for 
the  present  division  of  powers  between 
the  County  Council  and  the  county  dis- 
trict councils  or  for  'treating  the  large 
Middlesex  boroughs  on  a basis  different 
from  the  other  borough  councils  of 
similar,  and  even  smaller  size  in  the 
country  at  large  and  are  of  opinion  that 
these  functions  should  be  transferred  to 
them. 

7981.  Chairman:  Thank  you  very 

much.  Now,  Mr.  Williams,  does  that 
bring  us  on  to  planning? Mr.  Wil- 

liams : It  does,  Sir,  and  I will  ask  Aider- 
man  Newland  to  deal  with  this. 

7982.  Very  well. Alderman  New- 
land : -I  am  accompanied  by  Mr. 

Tansley,  Town  Clerk  of  Wembley, 
Mr.  Steedman,  the  Borough  Engineer  of 
Wembley,  Councillor  Body  of  Heston 
and  Isleworth  and  Mr.  Lawton,  the 
Borough  Engineer  of  Heston  and  Isle- 
worth. 

The  proposition  which  I am  here  to 
promulgate  on  behalf  of  the.  group  of 
large  borough  councils  in  Middlesex  is 
that  the  planning  powers  at  present  vested 
in  the  county  council,  other  than  the 
county  council’s  powers  in  regard  to  the 
review  of  the  County  Development  Plan, 
should  be  conferred  directly  upon  those 
borough  councils.  In  support  of  this 
proposition  I think  it  will  be  necessary 
for  me  to  satisfy  you  (a)  that  the  present 
system  is  wholly  undesirable,  and  (b)  that 
the  borough  councils  are  the  authorities 
best  fitted  both  in  practice  and  in  theory 
to  exercise  those  powers,  and  that  they 
are  fully  competent  so  to  do. 

In  the  course  of  what  I shall  say  in 
support  of  -this  proposition  I shall  refer 
to  certain  facts.  I hiav-e  had.  three* 
schedules  prepared  which  I think  arc 
with  you  now  and  if  I may  I will  refer 
you  to  them  at  the  appropriate  time,  as 
I think  it  will  assist  the  Commission  in 
following  the  facts  I want  to  put  before 
you. 

As  to  the  undesirability  of  the  present 
system  I say  that  the  present  system,  is 
bad  because  it  results  in  the  duplication 
of  committees,  of  staff  and  consequen- 
tially of  expenditure,  and  it  also  results 

* See  Appendix  A on  page  1443. 
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in  delay  and  consequential  annoyance 
to  applicants  for  planning  permission. 
In  support  of  my  contention  that  the 
'borough  councils  .are  the  logical  authori- 
ties to  exercise  the  powers  I submit  that 
there  can  be  no  better  test  of  their 
ability  and  suitability  so  to  do  than  their 
record  since  as  far  back  as  1909  and  I 
propose  to  refer  in  due  course  to  that 
record. 

As  we  know,  the  present  system  springs 
from  the  Town  and  County  Planning 
Act,  1947,  which  conferred  planning 
powers  upon  the  county  council  who  in 
turn  ware  empowered  to  delegate  cer- 
tain of  their  functions  to  the  district 
councils.  The  government  of  the  day 
must,  I submit,  have  framed  the  statute 
in  that  way  because  it  recognised  that 
the  county  councils  exercising  their 
authority  over  a large  area  were  better 
able  to  prepare  the  development  plan 
whilst  its  day  to  day  enforcement 
required  the  intimate  local  knowledge 
always  associated  with  district  councils. 

In  Middlesex  I suggest  the  degree  of 
delegation  to  district  councils  could  have 
been  far  greater  than  the  delegation  to 
any  other  district  councils  in  any  other 
county  because  to  a very  great  extent 
Middlesex  at  that  time  was  built  up  and 
you  were  dealing  with  authorities  who 
were  responsible  and  of  considerable  size. 
In  my  submission,  there  was  not  really 
any  delegation  at  all,  because  the  county 
council  said:  “Now  every  application 
must  come  to  us  and  before  you  do  any- 
thing with  regard  to  it  we  will  tell  you 
whether  you  can  deal  with  it  or  not  ”. 
That  seems  to  me  the  same  sort  of  thing 
as  saying  to  your  Member  of  Parliament : 
“ Yes,  that  ,is  right,  you  are  our  delegate 
but  do  not,  whatever  you  do,  do  any- 
thing at  all  until  you  refer  to  us  Well, 
of  course,  that  is  quite  impracticable  and 
I believe  that  that  form  of  delegation  is 
at  the  root  of  most  of  the  trouble  which 
we  experience  today.  Indeed  it  is  quite 
interesting  to  see  that  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  in  the  written  report  and 
comments  on  the  evidence  of  others — 
that  is  the  yellow  book — do,  rather 
belatedly,  suggest  that  the  powers  _ of 
delegation  and  the  scheme  of  delegation 
is  one  of  those  matters  that  could  be 
looked  at  again.  But  I must  emphasise 
here  that  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  we 
are  not  interested  in  delegation  in  any 
shape  or  form,  and  I hope  before  I finish 
to  'tell  you  in  precise  language  why  I say 
that. 


I think  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  we  should  look  at  the  present  pro- 
cedure and  in  that  respect  I would  be 
■grateful  if  you  would  now  look  at 
Schedule  No.  1. 

79S3.  I do  not  want  to  restrict  you  in 
any  way,  Alderman  Newland,  but  I think 
yon  can  assume  that  we  are  fairly 
familiar  with  this  machinery  and  you  can 

take  it  just  as  shortly  as  you  like. 

That  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  me. 
I am  very  grateful  to  you,  Sir.  In  taking 
it  shortly  might  I assume  that  you  are 
completely  familiar  with  the  schedule  as 
set  out  there,  or  would  you  tike  me  to 
read  it  quickly? 

Chairman'.  I have  been  through  it. 

7984.  Mr.  Cadbury : I saw  it  at  lunch 

time  and  was  able  to  go  through  it. 

That  will  allow  me  to  move  on  and  say 
to  you  with  regard  to  that  schedule  that 
it  is  quite  obvious  from  the  schedule  that 
there  is  a great  deal  of  purposeless 
duplication  of  administrative  effort. 

7985.  Chairman : I must  say,  Aider- 
man  Newland,  that  we  are  very  pleased 
to  have  it  in  this  very  short  summarised 
form,  'particularly,  of  course,  as  there 
are  no  two  counties  in  our  area  where 

the  procedure  is  the  same. I do 

appreciate  that,  having  read  some  of  the 
reports  of  the  evidence. 

7986.  We  shall  put  this  schedule  on 

the  record  although  you  are  not  reading 
it. That  duplication  of  administra- 

tive effort,  as  I have  said,  causes  duplica- 
tion of  expenditure,  and  I would  like 
next,  if  I may,  to  -deal  with  that  and  to 
give  you  as  an  example  the  cost  incurred 
in  administering  the  procedure  in 
Wembley  during  the  three  years  1956, 
1957  and  1958.  The  borough  council’s 
own  expenditure  during  those  years  was 
approximately  £4,000  per  annum.  In 
addition  to  that,  for  the  privilege  of  being 
supervised  by  the  county,  they  had  to 
pay  each  year  approximately  £9,000  to 
the  county.  It  may  be  thought  that  per- 
haps there  is  something  peculiar  to 
Wembley  there  and  I thought  per- 
haps that  was  so  and  took  the  trouble 
to  get  the  figures  from  the  other  councils 
which  I represent,  and  one  sees  the  same 
pattern  throughout.  In  regard  to  Ealing, 
for  instance,  the  direct  charge  was  £6,300 
whereas  the  county  charge  was  £11,300: 
Edmonton  direct  charge  £3,600  and  the 
county  oharge  £4,900:  Harrow  direct 
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charge  £6,600  and  the  county  charge 
£12,500:  Hornsey  direct  charge  £4,000 
and  the  county  charge  £4,900:  Totten- 
ham direct  charge  £4,100  and  the  county 
charge  £5,800:  Twickenham  direct 

charge  £3,800  and  the  county  charge 
£5,900:  Wembley  I have  given  to  you: 
Willesden  direct  charge  £5,200  and  the 
county  charge  £9,000 : Hendon  direct 
charge  £6,200  and  the  county  charge 
£11,000. 

I wish  I was  in  a position  to  tell  you 
exactly  how  much  of  the  county  charge 
would  have  been  saved  if  there  had  been 
no  direct  control  upon  the  borough 
councils  but,  quite  obviously,  there.  is 
no  ascertainable  figure.  But  supposing 
we  allow  a reasonable  sum  for  the  cost 
to  the  county  of  reviewing  the  develop- 
ment plan  and  any  other  charges  which 
are  not  directly  attributable  to  applica- 
tions for  planning  development,  there 
must  be  a large  part  of  those  county 
charges  which  are  attributable  simply  and 
solely  to  the  duplication  of  which  I 
have  complained. 

I would  like  now  to  refer  you  to 
Schedule  No.  2 which  shows  how  the 
system  works  in  Wembley  as  an  example 
of  how  it  works  throughout  the  county. 
I will  take  you  through  it  as  quickly 
as  I can  but  I think  it  is  essential  that 
we  should  study  it  a little. 

You  will  see  that  for  the  three  years 
from  January,  1956,  to  December,  1958, 
the  town  planning  applications  received 
by  the  borough  council  were  2,310  in 
number  and  of  that  2,310,  1,809  were 
non-excepted  applications  determined  by 
the  borough  council.  Therefore,  in  78 
per  cent  of  the  oases  there  was  a com- 
plete duplication  of  the  first  stage  of  the 
work  without  any  reason  for  it,  as  it 
turned  out,  whatsoever.  Of  the  excepted 
applications  referred  to  the  area  plan- 
ning committee  there  were  501  and  only 
seven  of  those  cases  were  cases  in  which 
the  recommendations  of  the  borough 
council  were  unacceptable  to  the  area 
planning  committee  ; seven  out  of  2,310, 
or  0-3  per  cent.  I think  it  is  very 
interesting  to  look  at  those  seven  cases 
and  see  the  type  of  case  where  there  was 
a difference.  I will  not  trouble  to  take 
you  right  the  way  through  them,  you 
will  have  an  opportunity  if  you  so  desire 
of  looking  at  that  later  but  you  will  see 
that  they  were  not  cases  of  tremendous 
moment ; and  in  some  of  them  you  will 
see  that  although  there  was  a difference 
of  opinion  with  the  area  committee 


nothing  really  was  done  as  a result  of 
the  .area  committee’s  intervention  differ- 
ent from  what  would  have  been  done 
if  they  had  not  been  excepted  applica- 
tions. 

7987.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  in 
each  of  these  cases  some  point  which 
may  have  been  a fairly  small  applica- 
tional  point  arose  which  might  create  a 
precedent  in  other  parts  of  the  country? 

Not  necessarily  a precedent  but 

would  be  a departure  in  some  way  in  all 
probability  from  the  development  plan. 

I have  not  studied  it  from  that  angle, 
but  I think  that  would  be  a fair  answer 
to  give  to  that  particular  question. 

7988.  And  under  the  proposals  you 
are  making  I think  X am  right  in  saying, 
am  I not,  that  you  would  have  referred 
these  seven  cases  to  the  county  in  any 

event,  would  you  not? We  may  or 

may  not  have  done,  and  perhaps  I might 
enlarge  upon  that  in  a few  moments. 
What  I was  going  to  say  with  regard 
to  this  is  that  seven  out  of  2,310  would, 
on  the  face  of  it,  .make  it  look  ridiculous 
that  there  should  be  supervision  of  the 
borough  council.  I thought  again  that 
perhaps  this  was  something  peculiar  to 
Wembley  and  when  I looked  at  page 
152  of  the  county’s  outline  of  evidence 
—if  you  will  'be  good  enough  to  follow 
me  while  I read  it — I thought  there  must 
be  something  in  the  other  districts 
different  from  Wembley: — 

“To  illustrate  the  difficulties  which 
could  have  arisen  if  policy  cases  were 
decided  by  district  councils  under 
delegated  or  directly  conferred  powers 
an  examination  has  been  made  of 
cases  where  since  the  approval  of  the 
development  plan  in  June,  1956,  the 
district  councils’  recommended.  action 
was  contrary  to  the  county  policy  and 
the  .area  or  county  planning  commit- 
tees did  not  accept  this  recommenda- 
tion. Up  to  31st  January,  1958,  there 
were  over  100  such  cases.  Appeals 
were  allowed  in  a number  of  cases 
and  of  the  cases  decided  by  the  Minis- 
ter 22  supported  the  county  council 
and  in  only  five  instances  was  the 
decision  against  the  county  policy ". 
So  they  say  that  because  of  that  100 
we  must  be  supervised  but  when  we  look 
at  the  100  we  find  that  they  are  dealing 
with  a period  of  18  months  and  100 
cases  in  18  .months  is  66  cases  per  year, 
there  are  26  authorities  in  the  county 
so  that  means  that  there  are  less  than 
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three  cases  per  year  per  district  where 
the  comity’s  supervision  was  justified  in 
any  way  whatsoever.  If  I may  round 
that  offt  the  cost  of  the  supervision  of 
those  three  cases  per  year  per  district 
in  1959-60,  the  total  expenditure  for  the 
county,  was  £165,830. 

To  round  off  this  leg  of  the  proposi- 
tion which _ I am  making,  the  county 
council  again  on  page  152  of  the  outline 
of  evidence  say  that  the  present  arrange- 
ments in  Middlesex  have  worked  well. 
The  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Gov- 
ernment in  their  evidence  in  paragraph 
9 on  page  118  make  a like  assertion, 
but  they  are  a little  more  cautious  be- 
cause they  say  “ appears  to  work  well 

We  do  not  complain  at  the  way  the 
arrangements  work.  We  agree  that  the 
arrangements  work  well  and  we  say  that 
the  arrangements  work  well  because  of 
the  great  co-operation  between  the  staff 
of  the  county  and  the  staff  of  the 
boroughs.  It  is  not  the  arrangements 
that  we  grumble  about  at  all,  what  we 
complain  about  is  the  scheme,  and  we 
say  that  the  scheme  is  bad  and  will  re- 
main bad  however  good  the  co-operation 
is  between  the  officers  and  it  cannot 
eliminate  the  duplication,  the  delays  and 
the  disappointment  due  to  frustration. 

If  I may  now  turn  to  the  other  leg  of 
the  proposition,  that  is,  the  fitness  of  the 
borough  councils  to  exercise  planning 
control.  The  main  points  I hope  to 
make  are  these;  first  of  all  that  the 
boroughs  have  grown  up  with  town 
planning.  Secondly,  they  are  vitally  con- 
cerned with  good  town  planning  because 
they  are  the  largest  single  owners  of 
land,  they  are  the  men  on  the  spot  and 
know  the  essential  details  and,  inciden- 
tally, receive  all  the  kicks.  They  are 
staffed  for  the  task,  they  have  the  de- 
velopment plan  as  a constant  guide  from 
which  they  must  not  seriously  deviate 
without  ministerial  permission.  Lastly, 
their  records  show  their  ability  to  carry 
out  the  work. 

The  large  boroughs  in  Middlesex  have 
acquired  great  experience  in  all  aspects 
of  modern  town  planning.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  greater  part  of  the  urban 
development  in  the  county  took  place 
in  the  period  1919  to  1939  at  the  time 
when  town  planning  was  emerging  and 
developing  into  the  present  system  as  we 
know  it  at  the  moment.  The  borough 
and  district  councils  who  were  then  town 
planning  authorities  guided  and  con- 
trolled this  development  as  far  as  the 


limits  of  the  Planning  Acts  would  permit 
them — the  Planning  Acts  from  1909  to 
1932 — but  despite  those  limits  I submit 
that  the  result  is  not  a bad  one.  Middle- 
sex is  not  really  an  undesirable  place 
in  which  to  live  and  the  borough  coun- 
cils I represent  could  discern  very  little 
difference  between  the  policy  which  the 
county  planning  committee  finally 
adopted  and  the  policy  which  they  had 
already  established  with  perhaps  the  ex- 
ception of  major  highway  proposals.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  county  plan  also 
the  borough  councils  took  their  full  part 
and  they  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
providing  a considerable  part  of  the 
expert  evidence  which  was  required  to 
justify  the  plan  at  the  statutory  inquiry, 
and  they  negotiated  many  of  the 
proposals. 

In  their  outline  of  evidence  the  county 
oouncil  refer  on  pages  145  and  146  to 
the  joint  planning  committees  set  up 
after  1921  and  to  the  joint  executive 
committees  set  up  at  the  end  of  1945. 
The  joint  planning  committees  were 
purely  advisory  bodies  and  I do  not  pro- 
pose to  dwell  upon  that  particular  sub- 
ject. The  joint  executive  committees 
were  committees  to  which  the  borough 
council  delegated  their  powers  to  make 
planning  schemes  and  they  had  a life  of 
less  than  years.  If  the  object  of  the 
county  in  mentioning  those  executive 
committees  was  to  suggest  that  the 
borough  councils  were  not  fully  respon- 
sible for  planning  then  that  would  be 
quite  wrong  because  the  borough  coun- 
cils retained  their  full  rights  except  that 
they  did  delegate  to  the  executive  com- 
mittees the  right  to  formulate  the 
schemes.  It  is  not  without  interest  to 
note  that  in  the  valedictory  speech  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Central  Middlesex 
Committee  he  mentioned  that  the  com- 
mittee had  prepared  a plan  which  they 
hoped  the  county  would  be  able  to 
adopt ; and  I am  told  in  point  of  fact 
there  is  very  little  difference  between 
that  plan  and  the  plan  ultimately  put 
forward  by  the  county  council. 

On  the  question  of  the  ownership  of 
land  I say  the  borough  councils  are 
probably  the  largest  single  owners  of 
land.  They  own  very  large  public  open 
spaces,  spaces  which  are  vital  both  for 
the  recreation  of  the  populace  and  the 
amenities  of  the  urban  area.  They  have 
created  large  estates  of  residential 
property  and  in  some  cases  industrial 
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estates.  They  have,  therefore,  as  land 
owners  a material  interest  in  the  proper 
development  of  their  area  and  even 
though  development  may  take  place 
under  the  aegis  of  private  enterprise, 
the  ordering  of  places  for  local  industry 
and  business,  the  provision  of  local 
shopping  facilities  and  the  means  for 
local  travel  are  obviously  matters  which 
closely  concern  the  inhabitants  of  the 
locality.  I say  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  borough  councils  are  most  vitally 
concerned  in  the  maintenance  and 
development  of  the  character  and  ameni- 
ties of  their  own  area  and  are  the  proper 
bodies  to  undertake  town  planning 
control. 

It.  has  been  suggested  that  the  county 
has  a special  staff  and  that  the  boroughs 
have  no  adequate  staff  to  deal  with  these 
matters.  Each  of  the  borough  councils 
represented  have  available  in  their  service 
specialist  and  experienced  officers  on 
both  the  technical  and  legal  sides  and 
capable  of  advising  on  all  problems 
likely  to  arise  in  the  exercise  of  planning 
control.  If  the  Commission  is  interested 
I have  the  qualifications  of  our  own  staff. 

I think,  however,  it  is  only  necessary 
for  me  to  say  that  they  are  quite  ade- 
quate ; for  instance,  one  is  a chartered 
civil  engineer,  a member  of  the  Town 
Planning  Institute,  there  is  a chartered 
surveyor,  a town  planning  assistant  who 
has  taken  the  intermediate  examination, 
a man  who  has  had  ten  years’  experience 
in  development  control ; and  in  addition 
to  that  there  are  available  for  other 
specialised  matters  a chartered  civil 
engineer  with  a town  planning  diploma, 
a chartered  architect  and  a parks 
manager  who  is  an  absolute  expert  on 
trees. 

I have  already  referred  briefly  to  the 
assertion  of  the  county  council  on  page 
151  of  their  outline  of  evidence  that 
certain  types  of  development  can  be 
properly  dealt  with  only  by  the  county 
council.  This  assertion,  of  course,  is 
quite  contrary  to  the  proposition  which 
I am  now  putting  that  the  borough 
councils  I represent  are  best  fitted  to 
exercise  planning  control,  and  I would 
like  to  comment  upon  each  type  of 
development  to  which  the  county  council 
refer. 

Take  first,  if  we  may,  office  develop- 
ment ; the  county  say  that  that  is  a 
matter  which  is  so  important  that  it 
must  be  dealt  with  by  the  county.  We 


recognise  that  the  control  of  office 
development  is  a matter  of  great  import- 
ance because  by  increasing  the  numhex 
of  workers  in  any  area  prior  calculations 
as  to  the  number  of  people  who  live  in 
that  area  can  he  upset.  The  policy  for 
office  development  has  been  laid  down 
in  the  plan,  the  borough  councils  have 
accepted  it  and  it  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  Minister.  We,  of  course,  stand  by 
it  knowing  exactly  where  we  stand. 

The  Green  Belt  proposals ; it  was  the 
district  councils  who  first  sought  powers 
to  put  forward  planning  schemes  and 
out  of  those  planning  schemes  was  born 
the  Green  Belt  idea,  and  the  borough 
councils  do  not  fear  any  examination  of 
their  record  concerning  the  creation  and 
the  preservation  of  the  Green  Belt  land. 
May  I say  this;  I have  gone  through  the 
county’s  evidence  and  I have  endeavoured 
to  find  that  they  have  said  something 
somewhere  nice  about  the  borough  coun- 
cils and  I must  say 

7989.  — You  have  not  been  exactly 

enthusiastic  about  them  you  know! 

Perhaps,  if  you  would  allow  me,  during 
the  afternoon  I would  wax  more  eloquent 
even  than  that!  But  T do  hope  I do 
not  fall  into  the  error  of  just  quarrelling 
with  the  county  council  in  a way  which 
can  be  of  no  help  to  the  Commission. 

I should  like  to  say  this  with  regard 
to  the  county.  I yield  to  no  one  in  my 
admiration  of  the  way  in  which  they 
have  preserved  the  Green  Belt  areas, 
'and  made  efforts  to  do  so,  and  the 
regional  open  spaces,  but  you  know  even 
Homer  has  been  known  to  nod  and 
Homer  at  the  moment  is  nodding  in  a 
very  big  way.  We  have  a regional  open 
space  which  we  bought  together  with  the 
county,  the  Northwick  Park  open  space 
of  200  acres  at  the  foot  of  Harrow  Hill, 
and  at  the  moment  the  county  are  pro- 
posing to  transfer  their  headquarters  and 
build  it  on  Northwick  Park  open  space, 
a building  which  will  be  multi-storeyed 
and  which  will  house  some  2,000,  to  3,000 
workers.  So  much  then,  Sir,  for  the 
sanctity  of  regional  open  spaces,  and  so 
much  also  for  the  control  of  office  de- 
velopment, and  so  much  for  the  limita- 
tion of  the  population  of  Middlesex, 
because  most  of  those  office  workers 
will  come  from  outside  our  particular 
borough. 

So  far  as  the  population  and  density 
is  concerned  the  county  council  said  that 
one  of  the  aims  of  the  county  plan  is 
to  limit  the  increase  in  population.  This 
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is  appreciated  but  here  again  the  develop- 
ment plan  sets  down  the  policy  to  be 
followed  and  the  borough  councils  can 
be  relied  upon  not  to  depart  from  that 
policy  without  first  securing  the  agree- 
ment of  the  county  council  and  of  the 
Minister.  On  page  153  of  the  county 
council’s  outline  of  evidence  the  county 
council  claim  credit  for  the  reduction 
in  recent  years  of  the  population  of  the 
county  and  I would  like  to  give  them  the 
fullest  possible  credit  with  regard  to 
that ; but  I do  think  that  claim  ignores 
the  assistance  which  they  have  had  from 
the  new  town  and  the  expanded  town 
policies,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
planning  schemes  of  the  district  councils, 
when  they  were  the  planning  authorities 
in  their  own  right,  in  limiting  the  density 
to  the  acre,  did  a tremendous  amount 
towards  that  limitation  of  the  population. 

Industrial  development  is,  of  course, 
of  the  utmost  importance.  The  indus- 
trial development  policy  of  the  plan 
stemming  from  the  policies  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  the  Ministry  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government  has  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  large  borough 
councils.  The  implementation  of  the 
policy  is  of  vital  importance  to  those 
people  who  live  within  the  areas  that  are 
administered  by  my  councils.  We  have 
had  day-to-day  experience  in  connection 
with  industrial  location  and  by  the  very 
nature  of  things  we  are  in  very  much 
closer  contact  with  the  problems 
arising  from  industrial  location  than 
the  county  council  are  ever  likely 
to  be.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the 
application  of  plot  ratio  and  site  coverage 
limitations  that  cannot  in  my  submission, 
be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  the  com- 
petent authorities  that  I represent. 

Now  the  final  item  I wish  to  deal  with 
is  the  relocation  of  non-conforming  in- 
dustry. I feel  that  what  I have  said 
already  amply  demonstrates  my  conten- 
tion that  the  borough  councils  I repre- 
sent are  better  fitted  to  administer  local 
planning  control  than  are  the  county 
council,  but  I desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Commission  to  an  important  aspect 
of  positive  planning,  that  is,  the  reloca- 
tion of  non-conforming  industry  which 
gives,  in  my  view,  additional  and  sub- 
stantial support  to  the  contentions  I have 
put  forward.  I shall  compare  the 
achievements  of  the  borough  councils 
with  those  of  the  county  council  to 
which  they  refer  on  page  153  of  their 
•outline  of  evidence. 


Section  26  of  the  Town  and  Country 
Planning  Act,  with  which  of  course  the 
Commission  is  familiar,  enables  the  local 
planning  authority  to  secure  the  discon- 
tinuance of  land  uses  or  the  removal  of 
buildings  when  such  action  is  desirable  in 
the  interests  of  good  planning.  This  pro- 
vision has  a special  application  to  the 
problem  which  exists  in  the  county  of  the 
removal  of  industrial  uses  that  have  be- 
come established  in  residential  areas. 
While  we  understand  that  the  county 
council  have  set  aside  £200,000  for  capital 
expenditure  for  a second  year  in  succes- 
sion for  the  acquisition  of  vacant  or  non- 
conforming  industrial  premises  it  would 
appear  that  the  total  expenditure  of  the 
county  council  to  date,  due  to  one' reason 
or  another,  has  been  limited  to  £90,000 
on  the  acquisition  of  a small  number  of 
non-conforming  industrial  premises,  some 
of  which  have  been  re-let  for  other  indus- 
trial uses  and  others  for  warehousing.  It 
does  not  seem  to  us  that  that  is  a major 
contribution  to  the  problem. 

The  experience  of  the  large  borough 
councils  in  their  approaches  to  the 
county  council  to  secure  the  implemen- 
tation of  a real  policy  of  relocation  has 
been,  I am  afraid,  one  of  frustration.  I 
have  a number  of  examples  which  you 
will  find  set  out  in  Schedule  No.  3 and 
an  examination  will  show  that  the 
borough  councils  have  already  taken 
action  much  more  positive  and  on  a 
much  greater  scale  than  the  county 
council.  I would  especially  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  action  of  Edmonton 
Borough  Council,  a full  note  of  which  is 
set  out  at  the  end  of  Part  1 of  the 
Schedule.  It  will  be  seen  that  that 
borough  council  has  spent  approximately 
£700,000,  largely  in  the  past  six  years, 
on  the  relocation  of  non-conforming) 
industry  and  in  respect  of  that  borough 
the  county  council  has  spent  not  more 
than  £1,500. 

That  Schedule  also  lists  in  Part  II  ex- 
amples of  cases  in  which  there  has  been 
a failure  of  the  county  council  to  take 
action  in  cases  which  clearly  required 
it,  and  in  Part  III  it  gives  instances  in 
which  the  county  council  has  required 
a contribution  from  the  borough  council 
as  a condition  precedent  to  their  action. 
So  even  if  we  give  the  fullest  possible 
credit  to  the  county  council  for  their 
expenditure  of  £90,000  if  you  will 
examine  that  Schedule  you  will  see  that 
it  does  not  even  start  to  compare  with 
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the  efforts  which  the  borough  councils 
themselves  have  made. 

May  I then  by  way  of  peroration  say 
that  the  changes  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments which  we  propose  would: — (1) 
avoid  a considerable  amount  of  dupli- 
cated and  unproductive  administrative 
effort  about  which  we  have  given 
evidence ; (2)  reduce  very  materially  the 
present  expenditure  in  the  county  on  the 
administration  of  planning ; (3)  it  would 
provide  an  important  service  to  the 
public  (a)  by  making  unnecessary  the 
present  practice  of  an  applicant  for  per- 
mission to  develop  being  consulted  on 
occasions  by  both  the  officers  of  the 
borough  council  and  the  officers  of  the 
county  council,  and  ( b ) materially  reduce 
the  period,  which  in  many  cases  now 
elapses,  between  the  submission  by  an 
applicant  of  an  application  and  the 
receipt  by  him  of  the  decision. 

We  say  that  conferment  is  preferable 
to  delegation  for  the  following 
reasons : — 

(1)  Inherent  in  any  system  of  dele- 
gation is  an  insistence  by  the  delegat- 
ing authority  on  some  measure  of 
control  of  the  authority  to  whom  the 
function  is  delegated  which  must  in- 
evitably result  in  some  duplication  of 
administrative  effort.  This  should,  if 
practicable,  be  avoided. 

(2)  It  is  said  that  delegation  is 
necessary  because  thie  delegating 
authority  must  control  (a)  finance  and 
( b ) policy.  In  the  case  of  planning 
financial  control  need  not  arise. 
Borough  councils  at  the  present  time 
bear  the  administrative  costs  they 
incur  in  regard  to  planning  and  are 
ready  to  bear  other  costs  if  Part 
III  powers  are  conferred  upon  them. 
In  regard  to  policy  this  should  be 
determined  by  the  county  develop- 
ment plan  and  there  would  be  no  sub- 
stantial departure  by  the  boroughs 
from  this  policy  without  reference  to 
the  county  council  and  the  Minister. 

(3)  The  size  of  the  boroughs  we 
represent,  their  standing  in  local 
government,  their  financial  resources 
and  the  quality  of  the  officers  they 
employ  entitle  them  to  the  confidence 
of  the  Government  that  within  the 
framework  of  the  development  plan 
planning  will  be  competently  admini- 
stered in  their  boroughs. 

7990  Chairman : Could  I sum  up 

your  case  (fairly  and  properly?  I ask 


this  question  merely  for  the  sake  of 
clarity  of  mind.  What  you  really  want 
to  do  is  to  become  a Part  III  authority? 
For  planning  purposes,  yes. 

7991.  That  is  the  proper  way  of 

putting  it? Yes,  I think  that  is  a 

comprehensive  way  of  putting  it. 

7992.  Mr.  Cadbury : Alderman 

Newland,  you  have  left  us  in  very  little 
doubt  as  to  what  you  want  in  planning. 
You  make  it  quite  clear  you  are  not 
interested  in  delegation  at  all  and  you 
want  conferment.  You  also  make  it 
quite  clear  you  expect  the  upper  tier 
authority  to  be  responsible  for  the 
development  plan.  As  I understand  it 
if  you  are  the  Part  III  > authority,  you 
and  your  officers  will  decide  those  things 
which  are  or  are  not  in  conformity  with 
the  development  plan? Yes,  vSir. 

7993.  Can  I get  it  clearly  that  if  sub- 
stantial development  is  asked  for  which 
is  not  in  conformity  with  the  develop- 
ment plan  in  your  opinion,  you  would 
refer  that  to  the  county  council  which 
would  be  the  responsible  authority  for 
recommending  a substantial  change  in  the 

development  plan? Only  if  it  were  to 

be  approved. 

7994.  I am  assuming  that  your  coun- 
cil wants  to  approve  it.— — Tf  our  council 
wants  to  approve  it,  Sir,  we  should  of 
course  under  the  present  scheme  have  to 
get  ministerial  approval.  We  should  be 
perfectly  prepared  if  the  Commission 
thought  fit  to  go  straight  to  the  Minister 
and  not  to  the  county  council  under  the 
new  scheme ; but  if  the  Commission 
thought  that  it  would  be  wiser  that  there 
should  be  a buffer  between  us  and  the 
Minister  in  the  shape  of  the  county  coun- 
cil we  should  not  quarrel. 

7995.  I am  assuming  that  second  line 

of  procedure:  the  local  council  wants 
to  approve  a departure  from  the  de- 
velopment plan.  You  are  clear  that  the 
decision  as  to  whether  it  should  go  to 
the  county  council  should  rest  with  the 
lower  tier  authority? Yes,  Sir. 

7996.  I realise  you  do  not  want  any 
sort  of  delegation  but  I do  not  know 
whether  you  are  acquainted  with  that 
form  of  delegation  which  operates  in 

the  County  of  Kent? -Other  than  I 

could  glean  it  from  reading  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  in  here  I would  not 
claim  to  be  cognisant. 

7997.  The  difference  as  I see  it  be- 
tween the  Middlesex  pattern  and  the 
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Kent  pattern  is  that  the  local  council 
makes  the  decision  as  to  whether  an 
item  should  or  should  not  be  referred 
to  the  county  council,  and  it  is  not  the 
county  planning  officer  who  decides 
which  item  shall  be  excepted.  Am  I 
right  in  thinking  that  under  the  system 
of  conferment  where  there  probably 
must  be  or  will  always  be  some  marginal 
cases,  assuming  you  do  not  deal  directly 
with  the  Minister,  it  is  something  else 
more  like  the  pattern  in  the  County  of 
Kent  you  ask  for  than  operates  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  with  the  decision 
resting  with  the  county  council  the 
county  planning  officer  sees  the  appli- 
cations and  if  he  thinks  the  local 
authority  were  wrong  in  deciding  there 
was  not  a variation  he  could  call  it  off? 

My  reaction  to  your  question  is  this, 

I should  say  the  Kent  scheme  was  pre- 
ferable to  the  Middlesex  scheme,  but 
it  is  delegation  and  however  you  have 
delegation  you  are  bound  in  our  way  of 
thinking  to  run  up  against  these  difficul- 
ties of  friction  and  cause  of  delay  and 
some  measure  at  any  rate  of  duplica- 
tion. 

7998.  Thank  you.  The  present  scheme 
whereby  the  county  council  is  respon- 
sible for  the  development  plan  itself  and 
the  revisions  to  the  development  plan, 
you  do  not  quarrel  with  that  as  a top 

tier  job? No,  that  is  perfectly  true. 

We  do  not  bother  with  that  provided,  if 
I may  say  so,  it  is  done  in  consultation 
with  the  boroughs. 

7999.  That  was  really  going  to  be  my 
next  question.  I gather  that  you  were 
well  satisfied  with  the  degree  of  con- 
sultation when  the  present  development 
plan  was  created.  You  want  to  ensure 

a similar  sort  of  power? Certainly, 

Sir,  I hope  the  county  would  say  they 
were  well  satisfied  with  the  consultation 
we  had. 

8000.  You  referred  to  the  Green  Belt 

situation.  I have  in  front  of  me  a very 
small  edition  of  the  Green  Belt  map 
for  Greater  London  and  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  whole  of  the  perimeter  of  the 
County  of  Middlesex  is  involved  in  one 
way  or  another  in  the  Green  Belt  pat- 
tern. That  is  the  perimeter,  not  towards 
London.  I gather  from  you  that  you  are 
satisfied  that  the  interest  of  the  boroughs 
in  preserving  the  Green  Belt  in  your 
opinion  is  as  great  if  not  greater  than 
that  of  the  county? Yes,  Sir. 
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8001.  We  have  heard  a good  deal  of 
evidence  about  the  Minister  being  the 
umpire,  who  is  the  best  linesman,  and 
your  view  is  that  for  watching  the  posi- 
tion and  preserving  this  precious  relic 
of  green  land  the  boroughs  are  the  best 

people? Yes,  Sir.  The  eleven 

boroughs  which  I represent  have  that 
well  in  the  forefront  of  their  mind  the 
whole  time,  that  the  Green  Belt  is 
sacred. 

8002.  May  I put  it  to  you  in  this 
way?  You  are  housing  authorities.  The 

county  is  not  a housing  authority? 

Quite,  Sir. 

8003.  You  have  a pressing  need  for 
land  on  which  to  build  houses.  Are  you 
•satisfied  that  ithe  pressure  of  public 
opinion  within  your  boroughs,  faced 
with  the  need  for  additional  land,  some 
of  them  with  redevelopment  problems, 
will  not  be  tempted  to  try — I know  the 
Minister  is  still  there  as  umpire — to  g,et 
pieces  of  the  Green  Belt  for  housing 

purposes? 1 think  if  you  look  at  our 

record  with  regard  to  this  you  will  see 
it  bears  the  closest  examination.  Some 
of  the  eleven  boroughs  which  1 represent, 
have  no  Green  Belt.  Of  the  remainder, 
two  of  them — Enfield  and  Hendon — 
have  never  made  any  proposition  so  far 
as  I can  see  with  regard  to  the  Green 
Belt  in  any  way  whatsoever.  Harrow 
did  make  a suggestion  that  in  the  place 
of  a large  mansion  which  had  been 
demolished  there  might  be  some  houses 
built  on  the  site.  Ealing  did  acquire, 
before  it  was  designated,  certain  land 
for  housing  purposes.  It  was  afterwards 
designated  as  Green  Belt  and  I suppose 
nobody  would  quarrel  with  them  if  they 
had  contended  that  they  should  still  he 
able  to  build  upon  that  particular  piece 
of  land.  It  .is  as  well  to  remember  even 
there  they  bought  another  piece  of  land 
which  they  put  into  the  Green  Belt  as 
a quid  pro  quo. 

8004.  Chairman:  Is  that  the  bit  up 

by  Ruislip? 1 am  told  that  is  so. 

Then  Twickenham  bought  some  Green 
Belt  land  which  had  existing  consents 
upon  it  for  housing.  I do  not  think 
anybody  would  look  upon  that  as  a 
blemish  on  their  records.  Other  than 
those  which  I have  mentioned,  so  far 
as  I know,  Sir,  there  cannot  he  a shred 
of  suspicion  that  the  councils  which  I 
represent  are  in  any  way  anything  but 
fully  responsible  in  their  dealings  with 
the  Green  Belt. — Mr.  Williams:  Could 
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I emphasise  .that  point?  We  gave  away 
something  like  150  acres  of  land  on 
which  we  already  had  power  to  build 
with  that  purpose  of  preserving  it.  We 
also  have  the  Mill  Hill  Preservation 
Society.  You  will  see  hundreds  of  acres 
of  ground  which  we  have  bought  and 
preserve  which  cost  a lot  of  money. 

8005.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I will  not  press 
the  point  further.  One  has  experience 
of  councils  that  change  their  minds 
under  pressure  of  circumstances.  I 
merely  wanted  to  put  it  to  you  that  there 
were  obviously  two  points  of  view.— — 
Alderman  Newland:  Yes,  Sir.  May  I 
say  this,  I agree  with  you  the  tempta- 
tion is  there.  I say  we  have  resisted  the 
temptation  and  we  have  not  troubled 
the  Minister  to  act  either  in  the  capacity 
of  umpire  or  linesman. 

8006.  Chairman:  Alderman  Newland 
is  speaking  only  of  the  boroughs  he 
represents.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  com- 
ments, favourable  or  unfavourable,  on 

the  whole  county. -I  have  sufficient 

on  my  plate  with  the  eleven,  I think. 

8007.  Mr.  Cadbury : May  I say,  I was 
most  interested  and  impressed  with  your 
eleven  boroughs  having  dealt  with  the 
problem  of  the  location  of  industry  so 
fully,  and  also  that  you  have  raised  the 
question  of  location  of  commerce  and 
office  premises  I think  not  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  but  we  have  heard  very 
little  about  it.  I gather  from  what  you 
say  that  the  policy  of  your  eleven 
boroughs  is  to  cany  out  the  general 
policy  of  central  government  to  limit  the 
growth  of  office  and  factory  premises  in 
Greater  London? — —Yes,  that  is  true. 

8008.  There  .is  of  course  a problem 
within  London  that  some  offices  may 
want  to  go  further  from  the  centre. 
Despite  the  fact  it  is  so  extremely  con- 
gested your  policy  would  still  be  the 
same,  would  it,  even  if  it  did  not  in- 
crease the  total  office  accommodation 

in  Greater  London? No,  Sir,  if  I 

may  say  so.  I think  that  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  the  matter  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  borough  council.  We 
should  be  able  to  look  at  that  and  we 
should  be  able  to  say:  this  is  a matter 
which  is  Government  policy.  If  we  can 
implement  it  without  its  in  any  way 
injuring  the  amenities  of  our  borough  we 
shall  do  so,  but  we  shall  be  the  ones, 
of  course,  that  would  decide  at  that 


stage  whether  it  did  injure  our  ameni- 
ties and  we  would  be  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  judge  it.  I .think  it  would  be 
quite  wrong  for  anybody  to  think  that 
we  have  a hard  and  fast  rule  with 
regard  to  anything.  We  have  many 
landmarks  but  I hope  we  are  capable 
of  using  discretion  and  that  we  do  so. 

8009.  Alderman  Newland,  you  are 

asking  for  considerably  increased  re- 
sponsibilities, particularly  things  which 
will  involve  you  in  financial  liabilities. 
Your  colleagues  made  it  clear  this  morn- 
ing that  ithe  probable  immediate  effect, 
shall  we  say,  on  the  rates  in  taking  over 
additional  services  from  the  county 
council  would  be  fairly  evenly  spread 
over  the  whole  district,  and  that  you  do 
not  face  any  grave  financial  crisis  as  a 
result  of  the  proposals  you  are  making. 
Nevertheless,  you  are  taking  on  greatly 
increased  financial  responsibilities. 
Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  the  temp- 
tation which  we  have  referred  to  in  the 
Green  Belt  may  also  be  increasingly 
there  for  an  increase  in  Industry  and  in 
commerce — industry  particularly  as  it 
becomes  re-rated — because  of  the  very 
substantial  advantage  which  one  or 
another  district  will  have  through  the 
rates  if  there  is  an  increase  in  industry 
within  their  own  area? The  tempta- 

tion certainly  would  be  there,  Sir.  It 
has  always  been  recognised  as  desirable 
to  get  an  addition  to  the  rateable  value 
of  the  district.  But  there  again  I say, 
look  at  our  record  ; and  when  you  look 
at  our  record  we  have  not  agreed  to 
the  increase  of  industrial  premises 
purely  and  simply  because  it  is  an  addi- 
tion to  the  rateable  value  of  the 
property. 

8010.  You  are  not  likely  to  have  any 
important  preference  which  would  make 
the  location  of  industry  within  a district 

desirable  in  itself? We  have  not  met 

it  so  far  and  I have  had  no  representa- 
tions from  the  umpires  that  they 
envisage  such  a difficulty. 

8011.  The  theory  which  some  planners 
hold  very  strongly  that  neighbourhoods 
with  a balance  of  industry  and  popula- 
tion are  desirable  in  themselves,  that 
point  has  not  been  raised  in  your 

planning  deliberations?- 1 would  not 

say  it  has  not  been  raised.  We  have  a 
guide  on  this  in  the  development  plan. 
Of  course  it  is  desirable— you  as  an 
expert  town  planner  would  agree — that 
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there  should  be  some  balance  between 
industry  and  residential  and  all  other 
aspects  of  a district,  but  I do  not  know 
that  I go  the  whole  way  with  the 
planners  who  say  that  it  should  be  an 
exact  science  because  I do  not  think  it 
ever  will  be. 

8012.  What  I had  in  mind  is  that 
quite  apart  from  the  total  position  even 
within  Middlesex  the  jam  is  not  very 
evenly  spread.  No  doubt  Mr.  Lawson 
will  be  asking  you  questions  on  the 
financial  aspects  of  your  proposals,  but 
I wanted  to  be  clear  and  get  your 
answer  to  this  question  about  the  loca- 
tion of  industry  because  I am  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  you  have  faced  up  to 
this  point  and  have  given  us  a lot  of 
useful  evidence  on  it.  I am  interested 
to  know  what  happens  when  your  eleven 
separate  boroughs  have  much  more 
individual  financial  responsibility  and 
possible  competition  for  rateable  value 

may  be  important. Mr.  Williams'. 

This  point  will  come  out  again  when 
you  deal  with  housing,  because  housing 
and  industry,  you  will  appreciate,  are 
very  co-related,  and  I think  your  ques- 
tions will  come  in  there  when  I think 
you  will  get  a very  appropriate  answer 
on  that  point. — Alderman  Ryde : 
Willesden  a few  years  back  undertook 
a very  detailed  basic  survey  of  the 
borough,  including  those  in  employment 
within  the  borough  who  live  within  the 
borough  and  those  employed  outside  the 
borough  and  so  on,  and  the  evidence 
we  accumulated  showed  that  roughly 
50  per  cent  of  the  people  living  in  the 
borough  were  employed  in  the  borough 
and  the  other  50  per  cent  outside.  The 
balance  were  working  the  other  way 
round.  On  the  point  you  raised  as  to 
whether  the  borough  councils  have 
possibly  an  interest  in  how  much  or  how 
little  industry  they  should  have  within 
their  confines,  Willesden  for  many  years 
now  has  been  regarded  as  an  over- 
industrialised area,  and  at  the  moment 
we  are  dealing  with  a very  old  housing 
area,  with  the  object  of  transforming 
that  area,  when  cleared,  into  an 
industrial  site.  The  further  two  points 
are,  (a)  we  have  specifically  purchased 
that  site  in  the  hope  we  can  attract  our 
non-conforming  industry  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  borough  to  go  there  ; and 
( b ) Willesden  is  among  the  towns  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex  which  has  gained 
quite  considerably  from  the  growth  of 
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new  towns  in  Hertfordshire  and  else- 
where. But  that  movement  still  has  one 
great  drawback  from  our  point  of  view. 
A factory,  for  example,  was  moved  from 
Willesden  to  the  new  town  before  we 
could  do  anything  about  it.  Another 
firm  takes  over  the  same  factory.  We 
are  back  where  we  were  before.  I would 
like  to  assure  you  in  all  these  matters 
which  arise  under  the  general  umbrella 
of  planning  we  are  only  too  well  aware 
of  them.  We  still  appreciate  how 
significant  is  the  financial  side  which  is 
the  most  difficult  side  of  planning,  to  put 
right  in  planning  what  has  gone  wrong 
for  so  many  years. 

8013.  Chairman : I believe  that  is  all 
we  want  to  ask  you,  Alderman  Newland, 
about  planning.  There  are  a lot  of  other 
points.  I think  we  have  got  them  in 
our  minds.  I think  we  can  now  go  on 
to  the  next  subject,  which  is  housing. 

Mr.  Williams'.  His  Worship  the 

Mayor  of  Enfield  is  the  leader  of  the 
housing  team. 

8014.  Would  you  proceed? Aider- 

man  Tatman : I am  Alderman  Tatman 
of  Enfield  and  my  partner  in  giving  this 
evidence  is  Alderman  Bostock,  the 
Mayor  of  Twickenham,  on  my  right. 
On  my  left  I have  my  own  Town  Clerk 
from  Enfield,  Mr.  Platten  and  my 
Borough  Treasurer,  Mr.  Gibson,  and 
Mr.  Bostock  is  on  his  right;  then  Mr. 
Jones  the  Town  Clerk  of  Twickenham. 
We  also  have  with  us  the  Deputy 
Engineer  of  Enfield  and  our  Chief 
Architect  if  in  fact  you  raise  questions 
on  design  or  anything  of  that  nature. 
At  least  this  question  of  housing  is  per- 
haps a refreshing  change  from  the  bulk 
of  the  evidence  that  has  been  given,  in 
that  on  the  functions  within  the  purview 
of  the  county  council,  your  question  has 
been  whether  these  particular  functions 
could  be  done  better  by  the  11  boroughs 
But  housing  is  our  own  function  and 
indeed,  after  the  functions  that  have 
been  taken  away  from  us,  perhaps  our 
main  function.  The  difference,  of 
course,  is  that  the  county  council  are 
not  a housing  authority,  although  X 
believe— I may  be  unduly  suspicious— 
that  they  have  convened  several  con- 
ferences with  a view  to  obtaining  those 
powers.  But  at  the  moment  we  are 
asking  very  little  from  the  county 
council  and  we  certainly  are  not  on  the 
defensive  as  housing  authorities  as  1 
think  all  the  evidence  that  has  been 
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submitted  in  the  various  memoranda 
have  ,paid  tribute  to  the  work  that  has 
been  done  by  all  the  11  authorities  and 
indeed  I think  by  most  of  the  housing 
authorities  of  this  country. 

1 do  not  think  we  have  any  need  to 
stress  the  importance  of  the  services  pro- 
vided by  the  borough  and  district  coun- 
cils since  the  other  powers  have  gone. 
We  have  indeed  made  the  most  strenu- 
ous endeavours  to  meet  the  enormous 
demand  for  houses  in  our  boroughs  and 
virtually  the  only  limit  placed  upon  our 
success  has  been  the  physical  one  of  un- 
developed land  in  the  county  and  the 
restriction  for  some  years  of  expenditure 
on  housing  which  limited  the  output  of 
houses. 

There  is  still  an  unsatisfied  need  for 
housing  and  whilst  this  continues  the 
borough  councils  cannot  rest  content 
with  their  efforts  but,  nevertheless,  the 
majority  of  them  do  not  believe  that  any 
central  administration  of  this  function, 
suah  as  giving  to  the  iMiddlesex  County 
Council  similar  functions  and  powers  as 
in  the  case  of  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil  would  result  in  the  provision  of  more 
dwellings,  or  would  have  done  in  the 
years  since  the  war.  In  fact,  we  do  not 
believe  under  this  system  of  allocation 
of  houses  and  in  fact  restrictions  on 
capital  expenditure  had  the  county  coun- 
cil had  housing  powers  since  the  war  that 
it  would  have  resulted  in  the  provision  of 
one  more  house.  In  fact  any  allocation 
any  other  authority  would  have  received 
would  have  been  taken  from  the  overall 
allocation  of  the  existing  housing 
authority. 

All  1.1  borough  councils  have  carried 
out  housing  projects,  both  pre-war  and 
post-war,  of  considerable  magnitude  and 
these  projects  include  the  erection  of 
traditional  houses  and  flats,  temporary 
bungalows,  and  the  requisition  and 
acquisition  and  conversion  of  existing 
property.  There  is  available,  should  the 
Royal  Commission  require  them,  up  to 
date  statistics  in  regard  to  these  projects. 

The  borough  councils  generally  regard 
themselves  as  the  most  suitable  bodies 
to  provide  and  manage  the  housing 
services  and  would  stress  that  awareness 
of  the  need  for  more  and  better  accom- 
modation makes  itself  felt  most  acutely 
to  the  members  of  the  borough  councils, 
living  as  they  do  in  the  districts  where 
the  need  is  arising  and  having  daily  con- 
tact with  the  inhabitants.  It  is  recog- 
nised that  housing  is  a personal  service 


and  the  members  of  the  borough  coun- 
cils, their  officers  and  offices  from  which 
the  services  are  operated  are  better 
known  and  more  accessible  to  the  public 
than  would  be  the  case  if  any  such 
services  were  administered  by  the 
Middlesex  County  Council. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  housing 
one  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  the  very 
considerable  diversity  in  the  present  and 
probable  future  housing  needs  of  the 
individual  borough  councils,  and  again 
with  the  slightly  differing  views  of  the 
borough  councils  as  to  the  remedies 
which  should  be  adopted  to  solve  the 
remaining  problems. 

You  have,  I know,  studied  the  written 
evidence  from  all  the  authorities  on 
housing,  and  I think  in  the.  written 
evidence  we  were  unanimous.  Since  that 
evidence  was  submitted  there  has  been 
this  diversity  of  opinion  which  I shall 
come  to  later  on  so  that  the  written 
evidence  is  in  some  ways  superseded  by 
what  has  transpired  during  the  last  few 
.months. 

In  this  connection  the  wide  range  of 
the  problem  of  housing  need  is  instanced 
by  Willesden  with  its  estimated  require- 
ment of  some  11,000  housing  units  as 
against  Wembley.  Willesden  with  the 
worst  housing  problem  in.  the  county 
cannot  solve  its  problem  within  its  own 
boundaries  but  must  look  to  out-county 
building  whereas  Wembley  thinks  it  can 
solve  its  .problem  in  the  next  year  or  so. 
Between  these  two  extremes  lie  the  prob- 
lems of  the  other  borough  councils,  most 
approximating  more  to  the  position  of 
Willesden  than  that  of  .Wembley. 

There  is  also  a great  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  problem  faced  by  the  indi- 
vidual borough  councils  arising  from  their 
variation  in  area,  population,  rateable 
value,  .etc.,  and  the  further  complication 
of  some  of  the  districts  being  largely 
dormitories  whereas  others  have  a con- 
siderable amount  of  industry.  In  the 
case  of  the  dormitory  districts  the  popu- 
lation is  reasonably  stable  or  falling 
whereas  those  districts  with  considerable 
amounts  of  industry  have  to  face  a steady 
influx  of  persons  desiring  to  reside  .in  or 
near  their  place  of  employment.  The 
close  association  between  housing  and 
industry  is  at  the  core  of  the  problem 
now  that  the  demand  arising  from  home- 
lessness which  arose  in  the  immediate 
post-waT  .period  has  largely  been  met. 
There  is,  furthermore,  the  overall  plan- 
ning aim  of  reducing  the  .population  and 
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preventing  the  growth  of  industry  in 
Middlesex  and  the  differing  manner  in 
which  it  will  bear  on  the  individual 
authorities. 

Although  there  is  this  diversity  of 
problem  the  majority  of  the  11  autho- 
rities are  of  the  opinion  that  in  so 
far  as  housing  is  concerned  the  prob- 
lem will  not  be  remedied  by  the  Middle- 
sex County  Council  being  given  either 
housing  powers  to  deal  with  specific 
types  of  housing  need,  such  as  tuber- 
cular or  blind  people,  or  general  out- 
county  housing  powers,  but  that  a solu- 
tion can  better  be  found  by  the  present 
housing  authorities  combining  with  each 
other  on  a regional  basis  under  their 
existing  or  enhanced  powers.  Certain 
of  the  other  authorities  hold  differing 
views  as  to  the  ability  of  the  county 
council  to  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem. 

It  is  submitted  by  the  majority  of 
the  authorities  here  that  the  major  diffi- 
culty is  not  in  the  lack  of  authorities 
to  provide  housing,  but  the  lack  of  build- 
ing land  available  in  the  county,  and 
also  the  adverse  effect  on  housing  lists 
of  the  absence  of  control  over  private 
houses,  which  has  meant,  for  instance, 
that  when  persons  have  moved  from 
private  houses  to  new  and  expanded 
towns  or  other  districts,  there  has  been 
a virtually  uncontrolled  influx  of  families 
into  the  vacant  accommodation,  and  the 
overall  planning  intention  of  reducing 
the  population  has  been  defeated. 

In  the  steps  that  they  have  taken  to 
meet  their  housing  needs  the  11  autho- 
rities have  proved  themselves  capable 
of  tackling  the  problem,  and  technically 
competent  to  carry  out  the  job  in  an 
efficient  and  economical  way.  The 
borough  councils  have  further  been  able 
to  overcome  any  shortages  of  technical 
staff  but  should  the  county  council  be 
given  housing  powers,  presumably  they 
would  be  in  competition  with  the 
borough  councils  for  such  technical  staff 
and  other  resources,  and  the  efficient 
and  economic  carrying  out  of  the 
functions  might  be  adversely  affected. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  move- 
ment of  population  from  the  Greater 
London  area  to  the  new  and  expanded 
towns  has  assisted  housing  authorities  in 
Middlesex,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  majority  of  the  families  moving 
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have  been  offered  accommodation  under 
the  industrial  selection  scheme,  that  is 
to  say,  they  have  secured  accommoda- 
tion in  the  new  and  expanded  towns  by 
virtue  of  their  industrial  skill  rather  than 
their  housing  need. 

In  this  connection  the  authorities  feel 
that  their  housing  lists  have  received 
but  small  direct  benefit,  though  there  is 
no  doubt  that  some  indirect  benefit  must 
halve  accrued  from  the  dispersal  of 
population  but,  even  so,  this  benefit 
has  been  largely  nullified  by  the  con- 
stant influx  of  population  from  less 
favoured  residential  areas,  and  in  the 
case  of  those  authorities  with  a con- 
siderable amount  of  industry  by  the 
influx  of  new  employees  to  make  good 
those  who  have  been  attracted  to  the 
new  towns.  So  long  as  the  concentra- 
tions of  industry  in  some  parts  of  the 
county  are  not  reduced  in  size,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  movement  of  population 
towards  those  centres  will  remain, 

As  the  Royal  Commission  will  be 
aware,  the  fact  that  the  available  build- 
ing land  in  the  county  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted has  led  to  consideration  being 
given  to  the  possible  erection  of  a 
new  town  linked  with  Middlesex.  The 
11  authorities  consider  that  such  a new 
town  would  need  to  provide  a balanced 
community.  It  must  include  a suitable 
variety  of  industry  and  other  places  of 
employment  and  it  might  help  to  accom- 
modate industries  moving  from  Middle- 
sex with  the  population  employed  in 
them,  but  most  of  the  11  authorities  do 
not  agree  that  it  is  the  only  answer  to 
the  problem  or  that,  to  enable  such  a 
proposal  to  be  put  into  effect,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  Middlesex  county  council 
should  be  given  out-county  housing 
powers  to  deal  with  overspill.  It  is 
further  disputed  that  the  leadership  of 
the  county  council  has  either  been 
required  or  sought  in  this  matter. 

Briefly  on  slum  clearance,  the  Royal 
Commission  is  aware  of  the  position 
from  the  evidence  of  the  individual 
borough  councils.  This  problem  is  a 
less  extensive  and  urgent  one  in  Middle- 
sex than  in  some  densely  populated 
areas  in  Greater  London,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  borough  councils 
would  have  increased  their  efforts  if  it 
were  not  for  the  shortage  of  houses 
to  relieve  housing  need  and  over- 
crowding. 
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The  borough  councils  are  the  autho- 
rities responsible  for  the  actual  carry- 
ing out  of  the  function  of  redevelop- 
ment sometimes  under  housing  powers 
and  sometimes  under  planning  powers. 

The  borough  councils  have,  in  the  post- 
war period,  of  necessity  concentrated 
upon  the  provision  of  housing  accom- 
modation to  meet  cases  of  housing  need, 
but  their  attention  is  now  turned  to  an 
increasing  extent  to  slum  clearance  and 
redevelopment  and,  although  the  progress 
on  .redevelopment  has  been  limited,  a 
number  of  schemes  have  been  or  are 
being  carried  out  in  close  consultation 
'with  the  county  council  as  the  planning 
authority.  In  dealing  with  this  latter 
problem  two  major  difficulties  experi- 
enced have  been  the  shortage  of  housing 
accommodation  available  for  the  rehous- 
ing of  persons  within  the  redevelopment 
areas,  and  the  high  cost  of  such  schemes. 

Whilst  concurring  in  the  views  of  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  in  their  state- 
ment of  evidence  that  'the  granting  of 
additional  housing  powers  regarding  re- 
development within  the  county  would 
conflict  with  the  existing  powers  of  the 
borough  councils,  and  that  the  problem 
is  better  pursued  by  consultations  and 
co-operation  as  at  present,  the  majority 
of  ,the  borough  councils  do  not  concur 
in  the  county  council’s  submission  that 
they  should  he  given  out  county  housing 
powers.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the 
problems  which  arise  are  ones  which  can 
better  be  dealt  with  on  a regional  basis 
by  the  existing  housing  authorities,  in 
consultation  and  co-operation  with  the 
county  council,  and  that  the  granting  of 
any  such  powers  as  sought  by  the  county 
council  would  lead  to  duality  of  function 
with  its  consequent  duplication  of  the 
administrative  effort  and  additional  cost. 

There  is  considerable  support  for  the 
view  that,  because  of  'the  close  connection 
of  housing  with  the  location  of  industry, 
both  should  be  administered  by  the  same 
Ministry  at  national  level. 

Some  of  the  borough  councils  are  con- 
cerned at  the  overlapping  of  the  welfare 
functions  of  the  county  council  and  of 
the  housing  functions  of  the  'borough 
councils  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  .provision  of  accommodation  for  aged 
persons  who  need  some  degree  of  care 
and  attention  and  of  temporary  accom- 
modation for  the  homeless  and  of  special 


types  of  housing  for  registered  blind 
persons  or  generally  handicapped 
persons. 

The  views  of  the  borough  councils 
have  been  set  out  in  their  individual 
written  evidence,  but  it  can  be  said  that 
the  majority  of  the  11  borough  councils 
are  of  opinion  that  a solution  to  these 
comparatively  minor  problems  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  suggestion  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex county  council  that  it  be  given 
general  housing  powers  but  rather  that 
the  duality  of  function  should  cease  and 
any  necessary  additional  powers  given 
to  the  .borough  councils  to  enable  'them 
to  deal  with  these  special  types  of  hous- 
ing need  in  conjunction  with  their  general 
housing  schemes. 

The  borough  councils  have  afforded 
assistance  to  persons  to  acquire,  construct 
or  improve  houses  by  means  of  loans 
and  grants  under  'the  Small  Dwellings 
Acquisition  Acts  and  the  Housing  Acts 
and  by  grants  and  loans  under  the  last 
Acts  for  improvement  or  conversion 
work  with  a view  to  increasing  or  pre- 
serving housing  accommodation.  Assist- 
ance 'has  also  been  given  by  some  of 
the  borough  councils  to  housing  associa- 
tions by  way  of  loans  or  otherwise  and 
in  a small  number  of  cases  guarantees 
have  'been  given  for  the  repayment  of 
building  society  .mortgages. 

The  Royal  Commission  will  .be  aware 
that  the  county  council  also  makes  ad- 
vances for  house  purchase  .and  in  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  borough  councils 
the  functions  exercised  by  the  county 
council  merely  overlap  'those  of  the 
borough  councils  and  could  very  well 
oease. 

As  the  Royal  Commission  is  aware, 
those  functions  in  relation  to  housing 
legislation,  that  is  the  regulation  of  build- 
ings .and  bye-laws,  arc  dealt  with  by  the 
borough  councils  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
county  council  and  no  defects  can  be 
seen  in  the  present  arrangements. 

iMay  I crave  your  indulgence,  Mr, 
Chairman,  and  submit  quite  briefly  what 
has  happened  to  cause  'perhaps  some 
divergence  of  opinion  between  the  writ- 
ten evidence  and  the  stress  I have  made 
in  reading  this  oral  evidence,  that  is,  oil 
the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  authori- 
ties represented? 

8015.  I suppose  it  is  the  proposal  of 
the  Middlesex  County  Council  to  seek 
out-county  housing  powers? It  has  of 
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course  arisen  since.  They  go  ia  little  fur- 
ther than  that.  They  called  a conference 
in  which — I think  when  the  Town  De- 
velopment Act  was  going  through  Parlia- 
ment— ithe  county  council  first  made  their 
application  to  he  included  in  that  as  a 
new  town  authority,  which  was  rejected 
at  the  time ; and  the  authorities  were 
called  together  to  see  what  they  could 
do  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Minister 
had  said  if  it  was  the  wish  of  the  con- 
stituent authorities  in  Middlesex  then 
perhaps  something  could  be  done  in 
granting  the  county  special  powers.  At 
that  conference  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted: 

“ That  this  conference,  having 
agreed  that  there  is  a housing  need 
in  Middlesex,  asks  the  county  council 
to  explore  further  the  means  of  meet- 
ing that  need  and  report  back  to  a 
further  conference  of  the  local  authori- 
ties in  Middlesex.” 

We  have  never  attempted  to  dispute  there 
is  a housing  need  in  Middlesex : what  is 
in  dispute  is  the  ability  of  the  county 
council  to  resolve  it. 

The  conference  has  not  taken  place 
but  the  planning  committee  have  met  and 
on  the  county  planning  committee  repre- 
sentatives of  the  county  council  who 
were  present  at  the  conference,  not 
representatives  of  the  district  councils 
but  of  the  county  council,  were  present 
at  a meeting  of  the  county  planning 
committee.  As  a result  of  that  con- 
ference and  what  was  submitted  to  them 
they  have  now  submitted  to  the  district 
councils  the  following  recommendations 
and  the  district  councils  are  asked  to 
mandate  their  delegates  to  a special  con- 
ference now  being  convened.  These  are 
the  recommendations  on  which  the 
borough  councils  are  asked  to  vote  hav- 
ing been  mandated  as  to  how  they  should 
vote: 

“ (1)  To  promote  and  finance  a new 
town  by  establishing  a corporation  or 
by  other  means ; 

(2)  to  be  an  authority  eligible  to 
participate  in  development  under  the 
Town  Development  Act,  1952 ; 

(3)  to  exercise  outside  Middlesex  the 
powers  exercisable  by  a housing 
authority  in  its  own  area  and  other- 
wise under  the  Housing  Acts  ; 

and  receive  the  grants  and  contribu- 
tions appropriate  to  those  powers  ; and 
for  all  these  purposes  to  exercise  those 
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powers  in  concert  with  other  authori- 
ties or  bodies.” 

We  have  now  received  the  views  of  all 
the  11  authorities  concerned  here  this 
morning.  I think  there  are  two  authori- 
ties that  would  agree  that  the  county 
should  promote  a new  town — they  can 
see  in  that  perhaps  some  solution  to 
their  problem.  There  are  at  the  outside 
a further  two  authorities  out  of  our  11 
who  perhaps  because  of  their  housing 
problem  or  perhaps  because  they  feel  we 
should  all  combine  to  help  each  other 
thought  it  might  help  if  the  county  coun- 
cil were  given  out  county  housing  powers. 
The  remaining  authorities — at  least  seven 
and  two  of  the  other  four — certainly 
would  refuse  the  out-county  housing 
powers.  They  say  there  is  a financial 
implication  nobody  understood  and  no 
explanation  from  the  county  council  has 
been  forthcoming.  That  is  a minor  point 
in  fact.  Their  chief  point  is  as  has  been 
mentioned  in  my  earlier  evidence  that 
there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  giving  a 
county  a say  in  all  these  powers  will 
produce  any  extra  houses.  All  that 
matters — this  has  been  mentioned  several 
times  in  connection  with  other  func- 
tions that  have  been  dealt  with — is  that 
the  sites  are  available  for  housing,  both 
in-county  and  out-county,  and  that  the 
county  would  then  be  in  competition 
with  those  authorities  who  can  see  some 
solution  to  their  problems  in  using  their 
out-county  powers ; but  when  the 
occasion  comes  when  they  can  turn  their 
attention  to  out-county  housing  they  will 
find  themselves  in  competition  with  other 
authorities  which,  in  the  submission  of 
authorities  represented  here  today,  is 
entirely  unnecessary  and  superfluous. 

Chairman : Thank  you  Alderman 

Tatman. 

8016.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I would  like 
to  pursue  this  question  of  overspill.  We 
have  been  told  in  evidence  from  the 
Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment that  this  is  a considerable  problem. 
We  have  not  been  given  the  figures  for 
Middlesex.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
housing  need  which  is  unlikely  to  be  met 
within  the  Greater  London  area,  is 
approximately  35,000  a year  for  a long 
time  to  come.  I think  it  is  obvious,  if 
that  is  a right  figure  for  the  Greater 
London  area,  that  the  figure  for  Middle- 
sex would  be  a fairly  substantial  part  of 
it.  The  ways  of  meeting  that  need,  as 
we  see  them  at  the  present  time — we  can 
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only  speak  on  legislation  and  policy  as 
they  exist — seem  to  be  by  arrangements 
with  other  authorities  not  merely  outside 
Middlesex  but  obviously  quite  a long 
way  outside  Middlesex,  the  whole  essence 
of  the  arrangement  being  that  industry 
and  housing  would  have  to  move  con- 
currently as  has  been  the  object  in  the 
new  towns.  Have  you  considered,  those 
of  you  who  have  doubts  about  the 
county  council  plan,  what  is_  the  alter- 
native method  of  meeting  this  problem 
for  Middlesex?  You  see,  in  London  the 
London  County  Council  have  taken 
charge  of  this  aspect  of  housing  and 
have  spent  a great  deal  of  time  and 
trouble  in  seeking  to  negotiate  with  a 
variety  of  authorities  quite  a long  way 
outside  London.  These  movements  are 
all  based,  and  inevitably  based,  on  a sort 
of  industrial  selection.  It  may  be  the 
people  who  move  actually  at  the  present 
time  do  not  live  in  the  same  area  as 
the  industry  which  ds  moving.  There  is 
here  a highly  complicated  transaction 
and  unless  the  provision  is  made  for  a 
limited  number  of  authorities  to  do  the 
arrangement  it  would  appear  very  diffi- 
cult indeed  to  carry  out.  I wondered, 
for  those  of  you  who  do  not  think  it 
should  be  done  by  a county  authority, 
by  whom  do  they  think  it  should  be 

done? 1 am  sorry,  we  have  not  made 

it  clear  from  the  verbal  evidence.  We 
say  a combination  of  the  authorities  can 
do  this;  we  also  say  and  we  feel  this 
very  strongly  that  this  problem  ds  linking 
up  with  the  re-location  of  industry ; and 
that  it  is  no  good  putting  houses  any- 
where: it  will  not  solve  any  problem 
at  all  unless  industry  can  be  .taken  too. 
Willesden  have  the  worst  problem. 
Willesden  think  this  very  strongly,  that 
the  question  of  the  re-location  of  indus- 
try in  new  or  expanded  towns  or  in  any 
arrangement  we  make  must  be  done  at 
a far  higher  level  than  county  council 
level.  It  is  a national  matter  and  is  a 
matter  .for  Government  action.  We  feel 
strongly  this  comes  above  the  county 
council.  We  realise  it  cannot  be  solved 
by  authorities  putting  their  heads  to- 
gether unless  we  can  take  industry  there 
or  somebody  bias  power  to  order  in- 
dustry there.  I do  know  any  scheme  will 
fail  unless  industry  can  be  taken  there. 

8017.  I think  that  is  common  ground 

in  all  the  arrangements. Alderman 

Ryde : May  I go  back  to  the  point  earlier 
raised?  I think  we  are  stopping  short 
at  the  wrong  time.  If  we  merely  speak 


of  industry  going  with  people  the  prob- 
lem is  what  is  to  happen  to  the  industrial 
sites  from  which  industry  moves  out? 
The  London  County  Council  is  the  only 
county  council  with  housing  powers. 
They  are  bound  to  take  a very  significant 
large  scale  development  within  their 
housing  scheme.  They  have  appreciated 
the  desirability  of  having  industrial  sites. 
What  is  the  upshot?  Is  the  London 
County  Council  today  satisfied  in  its 
planning  that  the  movement  of  industry 
will  be  self  defeated  unless  there  is  means 
whereby  the  outgoing  industry  is  stopped 
and  other  kinds  of  development  take 
place?  It  may  be  housing:  it  might 
even  be  the  creation  of  open  spaces 
which  in  many  cases  are  so  badly  needed. 

I think  we  are  more  or  less  on  a revolv- 
ing wheel.  I am  sorry  at  being  over- 
emphatic.  We  have  been  left  with  this 
problem  increasingly  since  the  war  ended, 
and  in  the  case  of  Willesden,  with  a 
housing  list  indeed  which  has  been  closed 
for  the  past  two  years,  we  are  aware  of 
our  limitations.  What  we  think  is  re- 
quired here  is  this,  that  the  county 
council  itself  must  act  here  because  it 
has  a job  to  do  in  addition  if  it  is 
going  to  give  to  the  local  authority  or 
give  to  the  exporting  area  of  London  the 
kind  of  assistance  it  is  going  to  give  to 
the  importing  places  under  the  Act. 

8018.  I think  we  are  very  well  aware 
of  that  problem,  but  we  can  only  put 
properly  questions  to  you  on  the  subject 
of  how  you  think  local  government  and 
the  distribution  of  functions  can  contri- 
bute to  the  solution  of  different  problems. 

With  respect,  you  asked  us  how  you 

thought  we  could  do  this  job.  The 
answer  is  that  we  cannot. — Alderman 
Knowles:  Because  unless  the  Govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  introduce  legislation 
which  we  quite  agree  does  not  exist 
today,  as  fast  as  you  take  industry  out— 
the  actual  occupants — so  other  occupants 
of  that  factory  move  in. 

8019.  There  are  two  different  aspects 
of  this  problem,  one  of  which  is  within 
the  province  of  local  government  and  the 
other  of  which  you  say  is  not  within 
the  province  of  local  government,  that  is 
you  cannot  either  persuade  or  constrain 
industry  to  move  and  you  cannot  control 
the  sites  when  they  have  moved.  The 
other  question  is,  in  so  far  as  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  practicable  for  carry- 
ing it  out,  what  is  the  machinery  of  local 
government  through  which  you  would 
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carry  it  out?  Some  of  you  are  saying — 
I understand  Alderman  Tatman  is  saying 
— -that  you  would  do  this  through  some 
joint  action  on  the  part  of  the  boroughs, 
•but  at  the  other  extreme  I gather  you 
said  you  would  really  require  a much 
larger  area  than  Middlesex  to  carry  out 

such  arrangements  effectively? Aider- 

man  Tatman : I think  we  must  face  up 
to  this.  There  will  be  groups  of  authori- 
ties who  have  no  control  over  industry. 
We  have  already  made  that  point.  But 
we  are  a housing  authority  and  can 
satisfy  housing  needs.  Some  can  satisfy 
it  individually,  most  in  groups  of  authori- 
ties. The  inner  county  authority  may 
present  some  problem,  but  we  can,  when 
the  time  comes,  when  properly  built  up 
in  conjunction  with  other  inner  authori- 
ties, as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of 
Tottenham,  build  houses  outside  the 
county  and  our  district  but  sufficiently 
near  to  existing  industry  that  the  journey 
to  and  from  their  work  would  not  be 
prohibitive.  That  has  already  taken 
place.  The  particular  area  we  have  in 
mind  in  Hertfordshire  would  be  within 
easy  access  of  our  own  district.  Edmon- 
ton, Tottenham  and  Wood  Green  have 
efficient  bus  services,  Green  Line,  and 
railway  services,  apart  from  any  private 
means  of  transport,  and  as  far  as  the 
housing  problem  is  concerned  we  would 
do  that.  In  that  case  the  housing  estate 
would  be  near  enough  to  their  existing 
employment  for  that  aspect  not  to  be 
taken  into  account  or  cause  any  bother. 

8020.  You  would  merely  move  from 
one  part  of  Greater  London  to  another? 

1 understand  we  are  doing  at. — Mr. 

Pritchard : In  Harrow  we  have  pursued 
the  other  method,  that  of  the  Town 
Development  Act  with  a great  deal  of 
success.  We  have  sent  out  1,500 
families  to  the  various  new  towns.  We 
have  acquired  a great  deal  of  experience 
of  the  connection  between  industry  and 
housing  and  we  think  we  can  go  forward 
with  that  experience.  We  also  have 
experience  of  building  houses  outside  our 
borough  in  Bushey.  What  we  think  in 
Harrow — I think  in  line  with  the  other 
ten  local  authorities — is  that  it  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  be  necessary  that  the 
county  should  acquire  housing  powers 
or  indeed  provide  perhaps  something 
other  than  town  planning  assistance  for 
us  so  that  we  might  go  out  in  combina- 
tion, although  we  think  we  are  big 
enough  in  Harrow  to  do  it  ourselves. — 


Alderman  Knowles:  The  point  I was 
trying  to  make  is  at  this  point  the  county 
will  do  it  no  better  than  we  can. 

8021.  May  I go  over  to  housing  with- 
in your  own  areas  where  you  are  the 
sole  undisputed  housing  authority?  I 
understand  this  is  a question  on  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  you  to  give 
united  answers  except  to  say  you  are 
willing  and  anxious  to  discharge  your 
housing  duties.  What  that  means  in  dif- 
ferent districts  is  vastly  different.  The 
problems  of  redevelopment  must  be  very 
much  more  serious  in  the  older  distriots 
than  in  the  newer  ones.  What  I would 
like  to  know  is  whether  you  have 
accepted  the  idea  that  the  whole  problem 
of  redevelopment  in  accordance  with  the? 
approved  plan,  which  will  have  been 
approved  by  the  planning  authority,  the 
whole  problem  of  carrying  out 
redevelopment  which  is  being  carried  out 
by  the  public  authority,  is  a matter  for 

the  borough  council? Alderman 

Tatman:  We  think  quite  confidently  we 
can  fulfil  our  duties  under  redevelop- 
ment. 

8022.  And  you  take  the  financial 

responsibility  subject  to  any  grants? 

Somewhere  in  all  this  mass  of  evidence 
it  was  said  somewhere  that  Edmonton 
had  spent  £700,000  on  redevelopment 
without  costing  a penny  to  the  ratepayer, 
so  Edmonton  is  a shining  example. 

8023.  I wanted  to  be  clear  about  it 
because  in  various  other  points  of  your 
evidence  you  are  proposing  to  take  over 
a number  of  other  services  which  may 
well  be  involved  in  part  of  redevelop- 
ment, which  would  also  become  charges 
on  the  borough.  I am  thinking  of  educa- 
tipn  or  the  whole  subject  of  redevelop- 
ment in  reference  to  the  provision  of  a 
fire  station  or  ambulance  station  which 
would  be  a matter  for  the  borough 

council. Alderman  Ryde:  In  our  case 

in  our  scheme  in  the  borough  the  actual 
planning  of  the  redevelopment  area — 
some  13  acres — was  done  in  our  own 
offices.  We  have  done  the  plan  and  are 
now  carrying  out  redevelopment. — Mr. 
Flatten : The  money  only  has  to  be  spent 
once  and  we  think  we  can  spend  it  better 
than  the  county  could. — Alderman 
Tatman  : We  can  accept  the  financial' 
responsibility. — Alderman  Knowles:  We 
are  in  fact  doing  so  in  Hendon.  We  are 
spending  three-quarters  of  a million 
pounds  at  the  moment.  We  have  five 
redevelopment  areas.  — Alderman 
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Tatman:  All  of  us  are  tackling  this  re- 
development problem. — Mr.  Forster : It 
is  part  of  the  town  planning  scheme  that, 
whilst  the  county  council  prepares  the 
paper  plan  for  redevelopment,  any  ques- 
tion  of  implementation  and  buying  land 
is  in  fact  a district  council  job.  That  is 
the  law  now  and  has  been. — Councillor 
Tanner-.  I would  like  to  express  the 
views  of  Edmonton  in  this  matter  and 
say  that  we  view  this  from  a very  prac- 
tical angle.  We  have  been  building 
houses  in  Edmonton  for  quite  a long 
timc — since  the  mid-twenties.  You  have 
heard  how  we  have  continued  a rather 
progressive  policy.  I think  we  can  say 
we  are  not  afraid  of  spending  money. 
We  are  not  unenterprising,  yet,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  we  have  been  thinking  on 
these  lines,  we  feel  we  cannot  agree  with 
the  majority  view  put  forward  in  respect 
of  the  housing  of  our  people.  We  have 
at  the  moment  a housing  waiting  list  of 
some  1,500.  This  is  400  less  than  at 
the  time  when  we  submitted  our  written 
evidence  to  the  Commission  last  year. 
In  addition  to  that  we  have  on  our  sup- 
plementary list  a further  727  families 
who  require  assistance.  We  view  this 
from  a practical  angle  and  say  that  with- 
in the  borough  boundaries  of  Edmonton 
we  are  quite  confident  and  quite  able  to 
redevelop  and  build,  and  we  have  also 
bu:lt  some  1,500  to  1,600  dwellings,  Rats 
and  houses  outside  the  borough  boundary. 
It  is  now  extremely  difficult  for  us  to 
find  land  and  to  get  permission  to  build 
outside  the  borough  of  Edmonton. 
Therefore  we  are  looking  to  some  other 
authority.  The  majority  of  evidence  put 
forward  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of 
the  authorities  in  this  room  suggested 
housing  was  a national  need.  We  en- 
tirely agree,  but  I do  recall  that  last 
year  the  Minister  said  that  he  was  not 
prepared  at  that  time  to  sanction  giving 
the  go  ahead  for  new  towns,  If  that 
is  so,  where  do  we  go?  We  have  heard 
an  alternative  suggestion  about  groups  of 
authorities,  but  we  consider  that  this  is 
an  enormous  problem : it  is  not  some- 
thing you  can  really  play  with  and  it 
must  be  soundly  thought  out  and  put 
into  practice.  I think  an  authority  at 
least  of  the  size  of  the  county  council 
is  one  which  would  be  competent  to 
handle  this  problem.  We  therefore  sup- 
port the  idea  of  the  county  having 
powers  to  build  a new  town.  Industry 
and  people  would  move  together  and  the 
town  would  be  developed  as  other  towns 


have  been.  In  respect  of  our  dealings 
with  new  towns — Harlow  in  particular 
— we  have  relocated  1 ,000  families  there, 
but  the  new  towns  are  now  slowing 
down  as  far  as  taking  people  from  out- 
side is  concerned.  If  that  is  going  to 
continue— there  is  nothing  to  suggest  it 
may  not— I think  we  are  going  to  have 
a real  dilemma  and  would  have  to  look 
to  someone  for  assistance.  We  are  not 
afraid  to  tackle  the  job  but  do  not  think 
we  have  the  wherewithal  to  do  it.  For 
this  reason,  we  suggest  the  county  coun- 
cil is  given  the  powers  to  enable  them 
to  deal  with  the  matter  adequately  by 
building  and  financing  a new  town.  We 
feel  the  county  council  is  about  the 
minimum  size  of  any  authority  for  such 
a venture  and  it  should  not  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  various  groups  of 
authorities  to  carry  that  burden.  Some 
authorities  have  a greater  feeling  for 
the  welfare  of  their  people  than  others : 
it  depends  which  way  you  view  it.  With 
the  housing  list  for  some  1,500  of  the 
families  we  have  at  the  moment  it  is 
quite  serious.  We  know  our  borough 
and  we  would  like  to  do  something 
about  it.  I suggest  that  if  the  county 
have  these  powers  they  would  look  after 
the  people  from  all  aspects,  whether  the 
authority  thought  they  had  a particular 
need  or  not.  The  further  point  1 would 
make  is  if  one  authority  does  not  have 
a housing  problem  but  either  its  sons 
or  daughters  come  to  Edmonton  and 
marry  into  an  Edmonton  family  or  vice 
versa,  it  means  to  say  the  Edmonton 
problem  is  getting  larger  and  larger. 
The  individuals  concerned  neither  have  a 
claim  upon  the  authority  without  a 
housing  need  or  the  authority  in 
Edmonton  with  a housing  need.  There- 
fore we  feel  as  one  of  the  two  authori- 
ties in  the  minority  that  our  point  of 
view  should  be  made  known  to  the  Com- 
mission.—Mr.  Williams-.  1 take  it  you 
will  be  quite  prepared  to  listen  to  any 
individual  authorities  at  the  end  of  the 
joint  ease? 

8024.  Chairman-.  That  is  true.  I did 
ask  you,  as  it  seemed  to  be  on  a specific 
and  limited  matter,  concerning  the  new 
suggestion  in  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  about  housing.  Probably  it  is 
not  inconvenient  to  take  it  at  this  stage. 
After  all  Alderman  Tatman  very  fairly 
stated  the  majority  point  of  view  and 
indicated  there  was  a minority  point  of 
view.  It  would  not  seem  inconvenient 
that  should  be  taken  at  this  stage.  I 
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think  I should  view  rather  differently  any 
attempt  to  make  general  remarks  regard- 
ing individual  local  authorities  at  this 
stage.  You  will  bear  in  mind  there  will 
be  a full  opportunity  at  the  end,  but  if 
there  is  a division  of  opinion  on  one  of 

these  particular  matters  . . Aider- 

man  Talman : That  is  the  only  division 
of  opinion.  I have  tried  to  be  fair.  I 
have  mentioned  .the  principles  of  the 
authorities  who  dissent  and  at  what  point 
they  do.  Edmonton  has  only  confirmed 
what  I said  in  my  general  statement. 

8025.  Sir  John  Wriglay:  I have  only 

one  other  small  point.  There  are  cer- 
tain powers  in  regard  to  making  ad- 
vances for  the  purchase  of  houses, 
powers  both  of  the  borough  councils 
and  the  county  council.  Most  borough 
councils  have  I think  exercised  them, 
but  not  I think  ail  of  them.  Is  it  cer- 
tain that  all  borough  councils  are  pre- 
pared to  exorcise  them? 1 think  the 

eleven  of  us  are  prepared  to  exercise 
them.  At  least  the  authority  which  has 
just  spoken,  Edmonton,  was  the  only  one 
to  state  they  thought  the  county  council 
powers  in  this  matter  were  superfluous 
and  they  should  be  vested  entirely  in  the 
local  authority,  but  all  the  eleven  autho- 
rities were  prepared  to  use  their  powers. 
Only  one  authority  has  said  the  county 
council  need  not  exercise  them. 

8026.  This  is  a question,  not  of  statu- 
tory duties  of  yours  but  power  that 
provides  a facility  for  the  public.  You 
arc  asking  generally  you  should  be  the 
sole  authority,  therefore  it  would  ijo 
important  to  know  that  the  borough 
council  was  in  every  case  prepared  to 

exercise  those  powers? -I  do  not 

think  that  is  true  in  general.  I think 
perhaps  the  majority  of  authorities  here 
have  no  observations  to  make  on  the 
county  council  powers  on  the  lending  of 
money  to  purchase  houses,  and  I under- 
stand Wembley  are  not  exercising  those 
powers  and  do  not  intend  to  do  so. 

8027.  You  would  prefer  to  leave  this 

as  a dual  power? Yes.  I think  that 

is  the  majority  opinion.  We  are  quite 
happy  with  the  present  arrangement. 

8028.  Chairman:  Alderman  Tatman, 
may  I say  through  you — and  any  of 
your  colleagues  who  would  like  to  assist 
may  do  so— you  have  spoken  about  the 
overspill  problem  in  Middlesex.  Quite 
naturally  you  look  at  it  from  a Middle- 
sex point  of  view  and  I think  that  those 


who  favour  the  Middlesex  plan  and  those 
who  do  not  have  looked  at  it  as  though 
it  were  a Middlesex  problem.  I am  going 
to  ask  you  if  I can  suggest  to  you  from 
one  pojnt  of  view  at  any  rate  it  is  only 
part  of  a larger  problem.  I am  speak- 
ing of  overspill,  housing.  Let  me  put  it 
to  you  in  this  way.  The  history  of  the 
movement  of  population  in  the  Greater 
London  area  for  many  years  past  has 
been  a movement  from  the  centre  out- 
wards in  all  directions.  For  a good 
many  years  now  the  resident  population 
of  the  central  district  of  London  has 
been  going  down  and  the  population 
further  out  has  been  going  up.  At  the 
first  stage  the  movement  showed  itself 
within  what  is  now  the  Administrative 
County  of  London.  Then  that  in  itself 
began  to  go  down  in  population  and  the 
population  began  to  move  on  further 
towards  the  periphery  of  the  Greater 
London  area.  At  that  stage  Middlesex 
began  to  be  filled  up  and  there  was 
movement  into  parts  of  Essex,  Kent, 
Surrey  and  even  parts  of  Hertfordshire. 
Included  in  that  movement  of  popula- 
tion was  the  problem  of  how  to  pro- 
vide housing.  The  London  County 
Council,  if  we  may  take  them  as  an 
example  of  a housing  authority,  had  these 
problems.  They  built  large  estates 
within  the  County  of  London,  away  from 
the  central  areas  but  around  the 
periphery  of  the  County  of  London.  That 
is  what  we  would  call  stage  one.  Then 
as  the  population  began  to  move  further 
out  there  was  an  influx  in  as  well.  The 
London  County  Council  started  building 
what  was  called  out  county  estates  I 
know  you  have  some  experience  of  those. 
They  go  out  as  far  as  Hertfordshire, 
Essex,  Surrey  and  Kent.  Now  what 
is  happening  is  that  Middlesex  and  parts 
of  Essex  and  Kent  on  the  periphery 
of  the  County  of  London  are  in  th§ 
situation  that  their  population  is  either 
growing  or  moving  out,  and  what  you  are 
struggling  with  in  Middlesex  seems  to 
be  part  of  this  phenomenon  of  what  you 
might  call  the  third  stage  of  an  exodus 
outwards.  I am  putting  it  in  that  way 
merely  to  give  the  background  to  the 
question.  I am  wondering  whether  this 
overspill  problem  is  really  one  that  can 
be  dealt  with  by  any  one  group  of 
authorities  or  even  any  one  county.  You 
see  you  have  talked  about  competition 
for  sites  between  Middlesex  and  possibly 
the  boroughs.  You  could  get  competi- 
tion for  sites  between  those  authorities 
and  the  London  County  Council.  That 
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has  happened  in  the  County  of  London, 
.and  has  happened  outside  and  could 
happen  again.  You  get  very  serious 
problems  arising  between  the  boroughs 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  Essex 
and  the  Essex  County  Council.  It  raises 
just  the  same  problem,  not  so  serious 
in  Kent  and  Surrey  but  all  part  of  the 
same  phenomenon.  One  wonders 
whether  this  particular  overspill  prob- 
lem  is  something  which  could  in  fact 
be  dealt  with  either  by  one  borough, 
one  group  of  boroughs  or  even  one 
county,  whether  you  will  not  get  the  sort 
of  confusion  that  has  existed  unless  there 
is  some  machinery  for  dealing  with  it 
on  an  even  larger  scale  than  that.  I am 
not  suggesting  that  this  is  necessarily 
the  solution  to  the  problem.  Have  your 
boroughs  considered  the  matter  within 
the  framework  of  that  possibly  larger 

view? Yes,  very  deeply.  Again,  I 

think  Alderman  Ryde  and  I have  both 
made  the  point  at  a certain  stage  we 
think  it  is  the  job  of  the  largest  authority 
of  all,  central  government.  There  are  so 
many  functions  needed  to  make  this  a 
success  at  that  stage.  Thus  it  is  a 
Government  responsibility  and  would 
require  in  fact  new  legislation  to  control 
the  type  of  industry  to  go  to  the  receiv- 
ing authorities ; but  without  control  _ of 
industry  coming  in  to  the  exporting 
authorities,  as  Alderman  Ryde  said  quite 
admirably,  there  is  no  solution. 

8029.  I find  that  answer  slightly 
depressing  from  the  point  of  view  of 
local  government.  If  you  do  take  that 
view  really  what  one  is  saying  is  the 
whole  problem  of  Greater  London  has 
become  too  big  to  be  dealt  with  by 
local  government  or  local  government 

machinery  at  all? 1 think  the  whole 

problem  of  local  government  has  got 
into  this  state  very  largely  because  of 
the  London  County  Council  policy.  They 
took  people  out  of  Somers  Town  and 
built  an  out  county  estate.  They 
allowed  all  sorts  of  people  and  industry 
to  come  into  it.  Go  down  near  all  the 
metropolitan  boroughs  in  or  around  the 
centre  of  London  and  see  how  many 
houses  have  been  used  for  the  housing 
of  people  which,  were  turned  into  back- 
yard industries. — Alderman  Knowles ; 
That  policy  arose  out  of  the  London 
County  Council’s  method.  It  is  not  de- 
pressing to  us.  That  is  a problem  not 
created  by  us,  over  which  we  have  no 
control.  The  Government  must  control 
it  It  is  utterly  useless  putting  houses 


■in  a place  if  the  people  occupying  these 
houses  cannot  reasonably  get  to  the  place 
where  they  earn  their  livelihood.  No 
authority  can  handle  that  without  legis- 
lative powers  and  the  power  required  is 
the  relocation  .of  industry. 

8030.  I appreciate  that.  The  question 
is  how  does  one  devise  the  machinery 
which  would  produce  that  result.  What 
you  are  saying  about  the  action  of  the 
London  County  Council  is  at  bottom 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  London  County 
Council,  being  the  authority  in  respect 
only  of  the  County  of  London,  regarded 
Essex,  Kent  and  so  forth  as  a small 
hinterland  of  the  County  of  London. 
You  have  suffered  in  Middlesex,  to  some 
extent,  I know,  so  have  other  counties. 
You  are  beginning  to  regard  the  counties 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Green  Belt  as 
the  hinterland  of  Middlesex : so  they  are 
up  to  a point,  but  Middlesex  is  only 
part  of  Greater  London.  Is  it  possible 
to  devise  some  means  of  planning  the 
relocation  of  industry  which  will  enable 
some  form  of  local  government  to 
handle  that  problem  in  the  whole  of 
Greater  London?  If  so,  I wish  to  ex- 
plore it. >We  are  only  pointing  out 

the  difficulty. — Alderman  Ryde : We  are 
glad  you  have  been  pointing  this  out 
because  we  think  it  one  of  the  most 
important  points  that  really  arises.  There 
are  two  aspects  of  planning,  one  of 
which  in  the  main  has  been  a success 
and  one  which  has  largely  failed.  The 
successful  side  is  what  I regard  as  the 
negative  side  of  planning.  Someone 
comes  forward  with  a proposal  and  it 
is  undesirable,  In  that  respect  no  one 
I think  doubts  today  that  planning  is 
proving  a success.  Whore  the  problem 
arises  is  the  'inefficient,  wrong  planning 
of  the  past.  Negative  planning  proceeds 
successfully  today.  Your  positive  plan- 
ning largely  marks  time  because  of  the 
costs  involved  in  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems. When  we  say,  as  has  been  said 
in  effect  by  all  the  representatives  here 
this  afternoon,  that  we  think  Govern- 
ment action  is  required.  Here  wc  think 
we  are  well  within  our  rights  to  say 
so  because  in  effect  this  county  in 
common  with  other  counties  underwent 
uncontrolled  development,  producing  the 
results  we  have  today  which  wo  agree 
has  got  to  be  changed.  We  say  it  is  a 
national  concern  as  a planning  problem 
and  also  in  its  economical  aspects.  If 
we  are  to  get  forward  'we  must  create 
not  simply  machinery  because  that 
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machinery  exists  today,  ilf  a factory  in 
Willesden  was  to  move  out  the  cost 
could  be  pretty  prohibitive  in  these  days 
when  rates  go  higher  and  purchase  prices 
higher  still.  Could  I just  add  this,  I 
have  been  intimate  with  new  town 
development,  particularly  in  the  county 
of  Hertfordshire.  The  town  of  Hemel 
Hempstead  was  brought  into  being  pri- 
marily to  meet  the  housing  and  industry 
needs  of  Acton  and  Willesden  and  for 
one  or  two  years  it  functioned  on  that 
■basis.  Then  the  department  which 
handled  this  in  those  days,  the  Ministry 
of  Town  and  Country  Planning,  I sup- 
pose, increased  the  two  areas  to  five. 
A little  while  later  it  became  all  the 
boroughs  north  of  the  Thames.  In  the 
finish  with  your  industrial  selection 
method  of  recruitment  your  employer 
had  to  get  his  labour  regulated  to  meet 
his  requirements.  I do  assure  you  the 
points  you  have  raised  have  not  been 
out  of  our  minds  for  a long  time.  We 
are  happy  you  have  brought  them  again 
to  our  minds  even  if  it  is  not  within 
the  competence  .of  the  Commission  to 
do  anything  about  it.  Perhaps  this  dis- 
cussion will  reach  other  sources  which 
will  permit  them  to  do  something. 

8031.  I think  you  are  dealing  with  two 
things  closely  conneoted,  but  still 
separate  things.  Let  me  assume  some 
administrative  and  financial  machinery 
could  be  devised  to  deal  with  the  buying 
in  of  industrial  sites  which  had  been 
vacated  by  industry  moving  to  another 
town.  You  have  still  got  somehow  or 
other  to  control  the  outward  journey? 

-The  Government  can  do  it  with  an 

I.D.C.  today. 

8032.  That  is  only  for  .industrial  use : 
it  is  not  for  commercial  use.  Do  you 
think  it  right  that  one  set  of  boroughs 
or  one  county  council  or  a second  or  a 
third  should  all  be  in  a position  to  com- 
pete with  one  another  outside  the  area 
of  the  present  Greater  London  area  for 
the  purpose  of  solving  an  overspill  prob- 
lem of  which  Middlesex  and  London  are 

only  parts  of  the  whole? Alderman 

Tatman : I think  if  legislation  of  the 
kind  envisaged  was  placed  within  the 
purview  of  the  local  authorities  they 
could  solve  their  problems.  Perhaps  half 
the  authorities  represented  in  this  eleven 
are  within  measurable  distance  and  are 
sure  they  can  solve  their  housing  prob- 
lem. Wc  are  aware  you  have  heard  some 
minority  views  of  other  authorities  who 


have  a large  problem.  Let  us  not  for- 
get there  are  at  least  five  of  us  who 
think  we  can  solve  our  problems  within 
a measurable  distance.  Given  such 
legislation  that  probability  would  be  a 
certainty. 

8033.  Why  have  they  been  unable  to 
solve  their  problem,  because  of  the  exist- 
ing development  plan  which  is  limiting 

their  target  programmes? In  our 

opinion  with  the  combination  of  groups 
of  authorities  we  have  envisaged  I think 
we  are  capable  of  that. — Alderman  Bos- 
tock:  It  is  really  developing  your  own 
point.  I think  there  is  one  further  factor 
that  makes  this  whole  movement  of 
population  difficult  because,  apart  from 
the  flowing  out  from  the  centre  of  Lon- 
don, there  is  also  a national  trend  from 
north  to  south  and  the  whole  of  southern 
England  is  under  more  pressure  than 
other  parts.  If  you  accept  that  move- 
ment which  is  right  outside  any  conceiv- 
able local  authority,  whether  it  be  a 
county  council,  county  borough  or  most 
purpose  authority,  you  get  first  of  all  the 
assumption  that  the  Government  must 
intervene  if  intervention  is  thought  to  be 
necessary.  If  intervention  is  not  thought 
to  be  necessary  at  Parliamentary  level 
you  leave  ithe  ordinary  economic  factors 
of  less  housing,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  to 
act  as  a brake  on  the  flow  of  population. 
That  you  do  not  want  to  see.  First  of 
all,  the  Government  must  intervene.  I 
think  you  have  to  accept  the  fact  that 
the  Government  has  to  intervene,  first  of 
all  deciding  on  new  towns  or  whether  it 
will  not  have  any  more  new  towns.  So 
if  the  Government  says  no  more  new 
towns,  is  it  for  any  lesser  body  to  say: 
yes,  but  we  will  have  them? 

8034.  Is  it  your  considered  view — 4 
would  like  you  to  consider  this — there  is 
no  way  of  dealing  with  the  overspill 
problem  of  the  Greater  London  area 
save  through  Government  action? — - 
Mr.  Forster:  Whatever  the  authority  is 
that  carries  out  the  programme  the  in- 
strument for  carrying  It  out  surely  is  the 
county  development  plan,  and  on  that 
plan  you  have  all  the  pressures  of  local 
government  coming  up  to  it  and  you 
have  the  Minister  with  his  national  view 
coming  down  to  it.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  instrument  suitable  for  redeveloping 
the  whole  of  building  is  the  plan  which 
wants  teeth  putting  in  it.  It  seems  to  me 
the  extent  to  which  you  might  implement 
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it,  plan  it  and  oo-oxdinate  it  is  the  de- 
velopment plan,  allocating  under  that 
master  plan  appropriate  functions  -to  the 
units  of  government  in  the  area,  housing 
and  planning  authorities. 

8035.  That  goes  far  beyond  any  con- 
ception of  the  development  plan  to-day? 

Yes,  it  does. — Alderman  Tatman : I 

thank  you  very  much  for  the  suggestion 
you  put  forward.  You  have  heard  some 
diverging  views  already  on  what  is  a 
major  problem. 

8036.  You  are  speaking  of  major  prob- 
lems involving  several  million  people  and 


it  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  one  wants  to 
deal  with  casually.  In  fact  if  you  want 
to  take  it  away  and  think  about  it  and 
write  about  it  please  do  so.  I do  not 
want  you  to  think  I have  formed  any 
view  as  to  ithe  nature  of  the  problem  or 

the  solution  of  it. That  suggestion  I 

think  is  an  even  better  one.  We  should 
meet  as  a group  and  consider  this  prob- 
lem as  a problem  and  submit  our  con- 
sidered opinion  to  you  as  eleven  authori- 
ties in  writing.  If  that  would  suit  you 
we  should  be  glad  to  take  advantage  of 
that  offer. 


( The  proceedings  were  adjourned  until  10.30  a.m  on  Friday,  24th  July,  1959.) 
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on  behalf  of  the  Middlesex  Group  of  Large  Borough  Councils 
Called  and  Examined 


Mr.  Williams:  Sir,  I have  been  asked 
to  apologise  for  the  absence  of  Aider- 
man  Knowles,  whose  business  commit- 
ments prevent  his  coming  this  morning. 
He  hopes  to  be  here  after  lunch.  I 
think  it  was  agreed  we  would  start  with 
education  this  .morning,  and  the  leader 


of  the  education  team  is  Alderman 
Jordan  of  Harrow. 

8037.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I also  must 
express  the  Chairman’s  regret  that  he 
cannot  be  with  us  this  morning,  hut  he 
will  of  course  read  afterwards  all  that  is 
said  this  morning  carefully  and  he  will 
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be  here  this  afternoon  when  there  will  be 
an  opportunity  for  discussion  of  general 

matters. Mf  Williams:  Alderman 

Jordan  will  introduce  the  team. 

8038.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  He  comes 
not  unknown  to  us,  of  course! 
Alderman  Jordan:  (Mr.  Chairman, 

Members  of  the  Commission,  I am  very 
conscious,  as  you  say,  that  I have 
appeared  before  you  before,  and  I 
suppose  to  a very  large  extent  I ought 
to  regard  it  as  somewhat  of  a privilege 
to  appear  on  this  third  occasion,  having 
appeared  for  the  National  Association 
of  Divisional  Executives  and  then  for 
the  Middlesex  Excepted  Districts  Asso- 
ciation. I want  to  assure  you,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission, it  is  my  desire  this  morning 
only  to  deal  with  and  read  a very  fac- 
tual statement  in  order  that  I shall  not 
burden  you  or  weary  you  with  a repeti- 
tion of  matters  I have  already  put  to 
you,  Sir.  I am  relying  on  Alderman 
Brennan  to  deal  much  more  with  the 
detail  and  perhaps  the  change  of  face 
and  voice  may  come  as  a welcome  relief 
to  you. 

The  Eleven  Boroughs  concur  in  the 
views  of  the  Middlesex  Excepted  Dis- 
tricts’ Association,  of  which  they  are  all 
members.  That  Association  comprises 
16  of  the  26  local  authorities  in 
Middlesex.  The  Association’s  views  are 
the  subject  of  a written  Memorandum 
to  the  Royal  Commission. 

The  Eleven  Boroughs  represent  more 
than  half  the  total  population  and  rate- 
able value  of  the  County.  Most  of  them 
were  active  and  progressive  Part  111  edu- 
cation authorities  prior  to  1945.  Their 
education  services  were  only  transferred 
to  the  County  Council  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity  in  the  national  legislation  of 
1944,  and  not  because  the  services  they 
provided  were  in  any  way  inadequate. 

The  Eleven  Boroughs  have  now  had 
14  years’  experience  of  delegation  of 
Education,  and  regard  it  as  a most  un- 
satisfactory administrative  device.  They 
consider  that  they  should  be  the  educa- 
tion authorities  for  their  Boroughs, 
except  for  teachers’  training  colleges  and 
technological  education,  which  would  be 
better  administered  by  a larger  unit. 

The  Boroughs  have  sufficient  experi- 
ence and  technical  and  linancial 
resources  to  undertake  this  work,  most 
of  which  they  did  prior  to  1945.  Co- 
operation between  them  such  as  is 


common  in  the  rest  of  the  country  be- 
tween County  Borough  and  County 
Councils  would  ensure  that  children 
were  sent  to  schools  best  fitted  for  their 
needs. 

Decisions  of  responsible  bodies  such 
as  the  Eleven  Borough  Councils  should 
not  be  scrutinised  in  detail  and  on  occa- 
sion overridden  by  another  body  of 
elected  representatives  with  less  personal 
knowledge  of  the  local  situation,  much 
less  by  Central  County  officers.  Such 
co-ordination  as  may  be  necessary  in 
the  interests  of  the  children  of  the  County 
can  be  adequately  provided  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education. 

The  main  headings  of  complaint  by 
the  Middlesex  Borough  and  District 
Councils  against  the  County  Council’s 
role  in  the  two-tier  system  are  set  out 
on  page  3 and  -page  5 of  the  County 
Council’s  Report  and  Comments  on  the 
Evidence  of  Other  Authorities,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Royal  Commission;  and 
in  the  *Schedule  hereto  some  examples 
are  given.  In  the  County  Council’s 
document  the  County  Council  comment 
on  these  complaints  and  are  at  paras  to 
explain  that  they  do  not  in  general  arise 
through  the  fault  of  the  County  Council, 

I want  to  emphasise  that  this  is  a very 
important  factor  in  our  evidence.  The 
Eleven  Boroughs  do  not  accept  this,  nor 
the  County  Council’s  remarks  that 
where  there  is  fault  it  is  sometimes  that 
of  the  minor  authority.  The  Eleven 
Boroughs  say,  however,  that  the  causes 
of  complaint  listed  are  inherent  in  the 
system.  This  conclusion  may  indeed  be 
drawn  from  the  County  Council’s  own 
comments. 

Reference  is  made,  on  pages  5 and  8 
of  the  document  referred  to,  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Conference  Committee.  These 
recommendations,  so  far  as  they  related 
to  education,  were  concerned  to  im- 
prove the  schemes  of  delegation.  If  in 
fact  the  defects  are  inherent  in  delega- 
tion, the  recommendations  would  not 
have  been  effective  to  provide  a satis- 
factory system.  However,  the  basic 
principles  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  were  accepted  in  1954,  and 
although  the  recommendations  were 
deliberately  related  to  existing  legislation 
—and  I repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  existing 
■legislation— no  steps  whatever  were 

* See  Appendix  II  on  page  1450. 
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taken  by  the  County  Council  to  put 
them  into  effect,  and  the  opportunity 
was  taken  a year  later  of  the  announce- 
ment of  .proposed  legislation  to  defer 
consideration  indefinitely. 

The  County  Council  in  their  dealings 
with  the  Boroughs  have  given  no 
evidence  since  then  of  anxiety  to  make 
those  improvements  which  they  could 
ido  unilaterally,  or  to  make  existing 
schemes  work  satisfactorily. 

The  Ministry  of  Education’s  view  is 
that,  so  far  as  excepted  districts  are 
concerned,  divisional  administration  has 
not  worked  well  in  Middlesex  (page  22 
of  the  memoranda  of  Evidence  from 
Government  Departments)  but  that  this 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  do  so 
with  effort  by  all  concerned  as  it  does 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  country. 
(Page  24  of  the  memoranda.)  This 
in  our  opinion  is  to  take  an  unduly 
optimistic  view.  The  Eleven  Boroughs 
say  that  if  the  system  had  been  workable 
it  would  have  proved  itself  during  the 
14  years  it  has  been  tried.  It  is  wrong 
to  assume  that  insufficient  effort  has 
been  made  and  the  comparison  with 
other  parts  of  the  country  is  misleading. 
There  are  no  other  parts  of  the  country 
which  are  comparable.  In  London  the 
metropolitan  boroughs  have  no  experi- 
ence of  education,  and  nowhere  else 
does  almost  the  whole  county  consist 
of  large  boroughs  and  urban  districts, 
as  does  Middlesex. 

The  Ministry  are  opposed  to  the  view 
of  the  Eleven  Boroughs  that  the  func- 
tion of  education  should  be  divided 
(paragraph  three  above).  They  say  at 
page  20  of  the  memoranda — “ The 
principle  embodied  in  the  Education 
Act  of  1944  that  the  same  authorities 
should  be  responsible  for  primary  and 
secondary  and  for  further  education  is 
even  more  valid  today  than  it  was  14 
years  ago.”  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
this  is  in  fact  a matter  of  principle  so 
much  as  one  of  administrative  con- 
venience for  the  Ministry. 

The  succeeding  paragraphs  of  the 
memoranda  contain  arguments  why 
secondary  and  further  education  should 
be  under  one  authority,  but  none  to 
support  the  contention  that  primary 
education  should  be  under  the  same 
authority. 

The  arguments  are  that  it  is  essential 
that  the  schools  should  be  fully  informed 


about  the  opportunities  in  scientific  and 
technical  careers,  and  further  education 
courses  leading  to  them  ; that  the  schools 
should  know  how  to  prepare  pupils  for 
such  courses ; and  that  establishments 
of  further  education  should  know  what 
to  expect  of  school-leavers  and  have  the 
help  of  the  schools  in  assessing  then- 
suitability.  The  Eleven  Boroughs  say 
there  is  nothing  here  in  the  way  of 
necessary  co-operation  and  exchange  of 
information  which  differs  from  that 
already  existing  between  the  public  and 
grammar  schools  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  universities  on  the  other.  Junior 
educational  establishments  have  always 
studied  the  requirements  of  those  senior 
establishments  to  which  their  pupils  will 
proceed. 

In  paragrah  37  the  Ministry  refer  to 
the  disturbance  of  the  education  service 
in  Middlesex  which  would  arise  from  a 
major  change.  The  Eleven  Boroughs, 
who  have  the  staffs  and  schools  already 
under  their  immediate  supervision,  do 
not  think  the  transition  need  cause 
disturbance  to  the  school  career  of  their 
children.  The  administrative  change 
need  not  affect  them. 

In  paragraph  38  of  the  Ministry’s 
evidence  they  say  the  present  system  in 
Middlesex  should  operate  well,  particu- 
larly now  that  memories  of  indepen- 
dence are  fading.  This  is  wishful 
thinking.  In  Boroughs  of  the  size  of 
the  eleven  now  giving  evidence,  actually 
carrying  on  the  service,  there  will  always 
be  a wish  to  be  independent  of  a higher 
local  authority. 

If  given  the  independence  they  seek 
they  can  provide  that  diversity  of  treat- 
ment of  individual  matters  which  is 
essential  if  local  government  is  to  be 
alive,  and  progress  by  trial  and  error. 

The  County  Council’s  statement  (page 
7 of  their  Report  and  Comments)  that 
they  experience  friction  with  (certain 
Divisional  Executives  only,  “ possibly 
some  five  or  six  ”,  is  difficult  to  disprove 
because  of  the  variety  of  meanings  of 
the  word  “ friction  ”.  The  Ministry  are 
aware  that  the  system  in  Middlesex  has 
not  worked  well.  The  Eleven  Boroughs 
wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  they 
are  unanimous  in  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  system ; that  they  think 
it  is  the  system  rather  than  details  of 
administration,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
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complaints  listed  by  the  County  Council 
(page  5 of  their  Report  and  Comments). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I am  most  unhappy 
reading  a written  statement.  It  is  not 
my  usual  practice  and  I apologise  be- 
cause I am  much  happier  speaking  in 
another  way.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  I should  introduce  Alderman 
Brennan  to  make  his  remarks.— A Ider- 
man  Brennan : Mr.  Chairman,  Members 
of  the  Commission — Alderman  Jordan 
has  included  in  his  statement  references 
to  the  degree  to  which  delegation  has 
not  worked.  He  has  furnished  the  Com- 
mission with  a schedule  of  examples.  I 
have  no  intention,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  de- 
veloping the  theme  that  delegation  in 
Middlesex  has  been  unworkable  and  is 
unworkable.  I have  no  intention  what- 
ever of  maintaining  that  delegation  can- 
not work.  We  know  that  in  parts  of  the 
country  delegation  has  been  successful 
and  I am  sure  it  would  be  maintained 
that  even  in  the  boroughs  in  Middlesex 
delegation  could  be  made  to  work.  But 
what  I do  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  there  are  circumstances  in  local 
government  where  delegation  becomes 
the  wrong  form  of  organisation  not  only 
of  education  but  of  local  government 
services  generally.  We  have  embodied 
in  legislation  the  principle  that  where 
authorities  have  a population  of  100,000 
they  shall  be  presumed  to  be  capable  of 
full  autonomy  in  local  government.  We 
have  in  Middlesex  the  greatest  combina- 
tion of  large  non-county  boroughs  in 
the  country.  They  are  contiguous,  and 
so  long  as  it  remains  a principle  for 
the  rest  of  the  country  that  a borough 
with  a population  of  100,000  has 
autonomy,  it  is  impossible  to  get  the 
large  boroughs  in  Middlesex  whom  I 
represent  to  accept  a position  in  which 
they  are  carrying  out  the  functions  under 
delegation  which  are  completely  at  the 
freedom  of  other  authorities  throughout 
the  country  weaker  than  themselves  in 
very  many  respects.  The  larger  the 
borough,  the  larger  and  the  more  power- 
ful the  local  authority,  the  more  insistent 
they  will  be  in  pressing  to  a higher  autho- 
rity their  own  schemes,  their  own  policy, 
as  conceived  by  them  to  be  important 
to  their  own  citizens,  and  their  own 
ideas  on  all  aspects  of  local  government. 
On  the  other  side  the  larger  the  top  tier 
the  greater  the  temptation  to  oppose  the 
borough  if  only  for  appearances’  sake, 
or  to  indicate  who  are  the  masters.  Who 
suffers?  The  ratepayer.  The  larger  the 


county,  the  greater  the  degree  of  regimen- 
tation and  uniformity,  and  progress  is 
geared  to  the  lowest  common  denomina- 
tor. Our  educational  system  has  been 
built  up  on  pioneering  and  experiment 
carried  out  by  individual  authorities 
which  have  subsequently  become  em- 
bodied in  the  national  system.  People 
in  Middlesex  as  a result  of  delegation 
have  been  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
this  form  of  enterprise,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  freedom  to  the  boroughs  is  most 
essential  at  a time  when  people  are  more 
interested  than  ever  in  what  educational 
processes  produce.  There  is  one  body, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I think  probably  one 
body  only,  who  have  presented  to  the 
Commission  the  views  of  the  ratepayers, 
i.e.  the  organisation  known  as 
F.O.R.A.M.,  which  represents  ratepayers’ 
asociations  throughout  the  county.  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  have  read  that  evidence 
and  I am  sure  the  Commission  are  in 
no  doubt  as  to  what  the  ratepayers  in 
Middlesex  want.  They  have  been  quite 
definite  in  their  desires  that  they  want 
people  responsible  to  them  in  their  own 
localities  for  the  services  which  are 
carried  out  in  their  name  and  for  them. 

As  with  other  functions  we  do  not 
claim  in  education  nor  do  we  seek  com- 
plete autonomy  over  the  whole.  Middle- 
sex undoubtedly,  perhaps,  has  a special 
problem  with  this  unique  collection  of 
eleven  large  boroughs  including  five  of 
the  six  largest  non-county  boroughs  in 
the  country  and  the  remainder  of  the 
county  largely  urbanised.  PI ere  in  educa- 
tion and  in  fact  in  local  government 
generally  is  an  opportunity  for  a new 
experiment — an  experiment  where  the 
boroughs  would  have  complete  autonomy 
over  certain  services  and  leave  some 
services  which  require  co-ordination  over 
a larger  area  reserved  to  another  autho- 
rity: an  experiment  which,  conducted 
over  the  next  ten  to  fifteen  years,  could 
well  become — if  as  a result  of  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Commission  and  the 
decision  of  Government  it  should  be  de- 
cided that  the  present  pattern  in  the 
London  County  Council  area  should  re- 
main— this  experiment  T am  suggesting 
could  well  provide  a pattern  for  the  de- 
centralisation of  local  government  ser- 
vices in  the  London  County  Council  area. 

For  education,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  important  matters  to  be  determined 
is  where  division  of  responsibility  is  to 
be  made.  We  have  the  comments  of 
the  Ministry  of  Education  to  which  my 
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colleague  Alderman  Jordan  referred,  in 
which  they  claim  that  the  functions  of 
education  are  indivisible  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  functions  from  primary 
upwards  should  be  in  the  hands  of  one 
authority.  Now  we  claim  that  this  theory 
is  completely  untenable  and  my  colleague 
has  used  the  expression  that  it  would 
appear  to  be  suggested  as  a matter  of 
administrative  convenience  rather  than  of 
sound  policy.  One  of  the  reasons  ad- 
vanced for  this  point  of  view  is  the 
question  of  movement  of  pupils  as 
between  the  primary  and  the  secondary 
stage,  the  secondary  and  grammar  to  the 
technical  schools  and  the  universities  and 
to  the  advanced  technological  colleges. 
Now  this  movement  has  been  going  on 
for  a long  time.  No  difficulties  have  been 
experienced  in  the  field  in  which  we  have 
had  to  function.  I think  it  is  exaggerated. 
It  tends  to  become  exaggerated  if  it  is 
looked  upon  as  an  administrative  prob- 
lem, but  I want  to  suggest  that  it  is  not 
an  administrative  problem.  It  is  a matter 
of  professional  co-operation.  The  ques- 
tion of  transfer  of  pupils  from  one  school 
■to  another,  the  question  of  finding  the 
type  of  education  suitable  to  individual 
children,  has  been  determined  in  the  past 
in  an  understanding  and  harmonious  way 
by  consultation  between  professional  col- 
leagues. They  have  approached  it  in  a 
realistic  manner  founded  on  their  very 
wide  experience  and  dealing  with  the 
problem  with  which  they  are  most  suited 
to  deal.  On  the  question  of  freedom  of 
choice  by  parents  which  it  might  be  sug- 
gested is  limited  if  we  are  dealing  with  a 
number  of  separate  authorities,  I think 
here  again  there  is  liability  to  exaggera- 
tion. I think  it  would  be  right  to  say  that 
as  far  as  the  secondary  schools  are  con- 
cerned probably  90  to  95  per  cent,  of 
the  pupils  go  to  the  school  nearest  their 
residence.  There  are  no,  let  me  suggest, 
very  fundamental  differences  between  the 
curricula  and  courses  in  secondary 
schools,  and  I think  we  are  apt  to  exag- 
gerate this  question  of  movement  of 
pupils  in  order  to  find  satisfactory  and 
suitable  courses.  I think  the  main  prob- 
lem of  -movement  in  the  secondary 
schools  will  probably  be  confined  to  the 
borders,  and  as  I have  already  suggested 
these  problems  are  not  new.  They  have 
been  going  on  for  a very  long  time  and 
have  been  settled  by  the  professional 
people  whose  greatest  concern  it  is.  On 
this  question  of  where  we  draw  the  line : 
if  we  take  advanced  technological  educa- 
tion, I think  it  would  be  probably  gener- 


ally agreed  that  it  requires  planning  on  a 
large  scale.  When  we  come  to  go  down 
in  order  to  seek  this  line  there  may  be 
some  differences  of  opinion  as  far  as  the 
technical  colleges  are  concerned.  All  I 
would  wish  to  say  in  that  connection 
is  that  we  maintain  we  have  the  capacity 
to  do  the  job  if  the  job  is  given  to  us 
to  do.  But  if  the  Commission,  having 
considered  all  that  is  put  before  them, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  planning 
over  a larger  field  than  the  borough  is 
necessary,  we  would  not  quarrel.  The 
Commission  may  very  well  reach  the 
conclusion  that  planning  over  a wider 
area  than  Middlesex  is.  desirable — some 
form  of  regional  planning.  We  do  not 
quarrel  with  that,  but  we  would  hope 
that  local  interests  would  be  sustained 
by  representation  on  the  governing 
bodies  of  individual  colleges.  It  is  not 
for  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  presume  to  tell 
the  Commission  how  to  do  their  work, 
but  I think  it  may  very  well  be  that  you 
have  to  determine  the  fate  of  these 
eleven  authorities  which  I represent  this 
morning  before  you  deal  with  the  rest 
of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  if  we 
have  made  our  case  to  you — that  as  far 
as  these  eleven  authorities  are  concerned 
the  only  reasonable  system  of  local 
government  which  will  work  is  the  form 
which  we  have  suggested  to  you  of  com- 
plete autonomy  over  a large  range  of 
services,  with  the  reservation  of  certain 
services  requiring  planning  over  a larger 
area,  then  it  may  very  well  be  that  you 
will  decide  in  order  to  reconcile  the  posi- 
tion of  these  eleven  authorities  with  the 
position  in  the  rest  of  the  county,  that 
the  decision  might  be  that  the  county  of 
Middlesex  should  be  divided  up  into  a 
number  of  authorities  each  large  enough 
— strong  enough — to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions which  we  claim  for  our  eleven 
authorities. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  view 
would  be  the  sensible  course  to  follow  to 
secure  the  purpose  for  which  the  Com- 
mission was  set  up. 

8039.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Thank  you 
both  very  much  for  those  opening  state- 
ments. Does  anybody  else  wish  to  speak 

no,w? Mr.  Williams:  Those  are  the 

two  spokesmen  on  education. 

8040.  Should  we  begin  with  questions, 

then,  and  address  them  to  them? 

Indeed,  Sir,  if  you  will  address  them  to 
the  team. 

8041.  Professor  Mackenzie : As  you 
can  imagine  I find  some  difficulty  in  lead- 
ing off  on  questions  on  ground  which 
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has  already  been  well  worn  between 
us,  and  I think  both  your  statement 
and  Alderman  Brennan’s  statement 
between  them  anticipated  some  ot 
the  few  remaining  points  which  were 
in  my  mind  on  re-reading  the  pre- 
vious evidence,  but  perhaps  I ought 
to  run  over  the  ground  m general 
terms  once  again,  and  leave  my 
colleagues  and  your  colleagues  a chance 
to  amplify  anything.  I think  this 

case  is  now  falling  into  two  more  or  less 
divisible  halves.  There  are  your  criti- 
cisms of  the  existing  arrangements  tor 
educational  administration  in  Middlesex, 
and  there  is  what  Sir  Charles  Morris  on 
a previous  occasion  called  your 

“ counter-offensive  ” — your  claim  for  a 
completely  new  system.  So  far  as  I am 
concerned  I think  I have  a very  clear 
picture  of  the  present  administrative  ditti- 
culties.  You  have  given  us  a giood  deal 
of  concrete  information  and  it  really 
remains  for  us  now  to  attempt  to  put  this 
to  the  county  and  extract  their  answer. 
So  I have  no  further  questions  on  that. 
I do  not  know  whether  any  of  my  col- 
leagues would  like  to  come  in  at  this 
stage  for  further  information  about 
present  administrative  arrangements? 

Well  then,  if  you  are  also  satisfied 
on  that  ground,  perhaps  we  should  pass 
to  ithe  other  issue,  the  question  of  sub- 
stituting some  completely  new  system  for 
the  existing  Middlesex  education  autho- 
rity. This  is  a bold  .and  clear  proposal 
for  constituting  a pretty  substantial  num- 
ber of  new  education  authorities  which 
would  be  at  least  most  purpose  education 
authorities.  They  would  take  on  them- 
selves ithe  main  burden  of  responsibility 
for  the  education  ‘service.  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  this  the  burden  of  .proof  to 
some  extent  rests  on  your  authorities 
because  we  have  not  heard  many  criti- 
cisms of  the  actual  service  which  is  pro- 
vided by  Middlesex  at  the  moment.  Most 
people  seem  to  be  agreed  that  this  is,  in 
the  face  of  the  common  difficulties  of 
education.,  a pretty  good  education 
service.  Is  that  ia  point  of  view  that  you 
would  agree  with,  or  would  you  like  to 
say  something  in  general  about  defects  of 
the  service  as  an  education  service  rather 
than  its  defects  from  an  administrative 
point  of  view,  which  is  what  we  have 

heard  about.. Alderman  Brennan : 

M-r.  Chairman,  dealing  first  with  the 
statement  that  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  the  education  service  provided  by 
Middlesex  is  good. . . . 


8042.  I did  not  say  in  absolute  terms 
“.good”  ; subject  to  reservations.  . . . 

-Well,  subject  to  reservations.  My 

answer  to  that  is  that  we  are  convinced 
that  bad  education  been  in  our  hands 
we  would  have  provided  a better  educa- 
tion service.  That  is  the  basis  of  our 
claim.  We  claim,  as  I think  I said  in  my 
statement,  that  the  people  of  our  towns 
are  losing  .because  of  the  loss  of  the 
diversity  in  education  on  which  the  edu- 
cation system  of  the  country  has  been 
built.  I think  that  is  the  short  answer 
■to  it. 

8043.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Could  you 
amplify  that  a little  by  saying  in  what 
directions  you  think  you  would  have 
done  more?  Is  it  that  there  would  have 
been  more  school  places  in  your  view 
or  that  the  system  would  have  been 

differently  organised? T think,  Mr. 

Chairman,  the  answer  is  that  over  the 
whole  field  we  would  have  secured  what 
we  wanted  much  more  quickly.  Wt 
would  have,  I think,  been  able  to  achieve 
our  own  building  programmes  with  much 
less  difficulty  than  has  been  the  practice 
over  the  post-war  years  since  it  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  two  authorities.  I think 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  experi- 
ment in  education  would  have  been  made 
by  the  individual  local  authorities  had 
they  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
There  are  instances  in  the  evidence  which 
has  been  provided  to  you  of  experiences 
of  frustration  where  schemes  and  pro- 
posals have  been  put  up  by  local  autho- 
rities and  have  fallen  on  stony  ground 
because  of  this  reduction  to  the  lowest 
common  denominator. 

8044.  If  I may  .say  so,  that  is  some- 

thing within  an  overall  programme.  You 
will  appreciate  that  so  far  as  an  overall 
programme  is  concerned  all  local  educa- 
tion authorities  were,  for  a great  num- 
ber of  years,  restricted  in  the  total 
amount  of  capital  expenditure  that  they 
could  incur: Accepted. 

8045.  I appreciate  there  are  two  differ- 

ent points — one  is  the  overall  point.  The 
other  is  the  one  on  which  I think  you 
were  concentrating — the  way  in  which 
expenditure  is  incurred  in  the  purposes 
which  it  is  devoted  to,  overall  expendi- 
ture.  Alderman  Jordan'.  On  such 

.matters  as  building  programmes,  to  a 
very  large  extent  the  county  council,  as 
the  responsible  local  authority,  seems  to 
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have  taken  very  much  longer  to  imple- 
ment the  'building  of  schools  in  as  much 
as  it  is  their  responsibility  in  looking 
at  the  whole  picture  of  the  county,  to  put 
the  schools  where,  in  their  judgment,  they 
best  should  go.  But  if  I can  instance  one 
case  so  far  as  my  own  district  is  con- 
cerned, in  Harrow  I would  say  quite 
definitely  we  have  suffered  as  a result  of 
the  conflict  which  has  gone  on  now  for 
something  like  two  years  as  to  where  a 
particular  boys’  grammar  school  was  to 
be  sited.  That  example  could  show  from 
the  delay  through  confliot  of  opinion  that 
■the  children  of  Harrow  as  far  as  grammar 
school  places  are  concerned  suffered  very 
considerably.  Consequently  I do  feel 
that  if  we  had  been  responsible  in  our 
own  district  for  the  building  of  that  par- 
ticular boys’  school  it  would  have  been 
in  existence  by  now — in  fact  probably 
twelve  months  ago  at  least — and  I think 
it  would  be  much  simpler  for  the  Minis- 
try to  be  responsible  directly  to  such 
districts  as  Harrow  and  come  to  our 
eleven  boroughs.  We  should  in  fact  get 
answers  to  our  difficulties  much  more 
quickly  than  we  are  doing  at  the  moment. 

8046.  Is  that  conflict  of  opinion  be- 

tween the  Harrow  local  people  and  the 
county? Exactly. 

8047.  Not  a conflict  of  opinion  with 

the  Ministry? No.  We  have  appealed 

to  the  Ministry  but  of  course  they  cannot 
intervene  at  this  particular  stage 

8048.  Professor  Mackenzie : Is  the 
point  that  the  Middlesex  building  pro- 
gramme was  set  back  or  this  particular 
school?  Did  it  mean  that  Middlesex, 
because  of  the  delay,  gave  priority  to 
another  school  which  was  on  the  list 
ajpproved  by  the  Ministry?  Was  this  a 
delay  from  the  point  of  view  of  Middle- 
sex as  a Whole  or  just  a delay  from 

which  Harrow  suffered? 1 think  it 

amounts  to  this.  I could  not  argue  that 
if  a school  in  Harrow  was  not  built  that 
it  would  .mean  necessarily  no  school  was 
built  elsewhere.  What  I do  maintain 
is  that  so  far  as  the  .Ministry  is  concerned 
they  will  deal  with  the  overall  picture  in 
building  programmes  and  I have  no 
doubt  the  claim  we  had  in  Harrow  for 
that  particular  school  might  very  well 
have  meant  that  the  Ministry  would  have 
accepted  the  fact  that  the  programme 
should  have  been  enlarged  at  least  to  in- 
clude that  school,  which  would  be  one 
more  school  in  Middlesex  rather  than  the 
school  cult  out  altogether. 


8049.  You  would  have  had  to  fight 
for  your  school  against  140  other  local 
authorities  rather  than  fighting  for  it  at 

Middlesex  County  Hall? There  is 

some  satisfaction  in  fighting  your  own 
battle  rather  than  an  action  where  you 
are  in  remote  control. 

8050.  Could  I go  through  some  of  the 

implications  of  unscrambling  the  exist- 
ing organisation?  I think  most  of  these 
have  been  more  or  less  fully  referred  to 
already.  Beginning  with  the  point  which 
I think  you,  Alderman  Jordan,  or  some- 
one else  referred  to  in  our  previous 
discussion — 'the  question  of  equality  of 
opportunity  for  selective  education  within 
the  county  as  a whole.  One  of  the  diffi- 
culties about  unscrambling  is — certainly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  some  of  your 
authorities — that  there  is  the  hope  .that 
better  opportunities  could  be  provided 
for  their  own  children,  that  more  selec- 
tive places  would  'be  available  in  their 
own  area  That  presumably  means  less 
selected  places  elsewhere  unless  there  is 
an  additional  building  programme.  Well, 
in  a period  of  overall  shortages  an  addi- 
tional building  programme  is  rather  un- 
likely. I think  you  made  the  point,  when 
this  was  raised  before,  that  there  was 
not  in  fact  complete  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity within  the  county  as  it  exists— 
that  there  are  considerable  disparities  be- 
tween different  parts  of  it — that  selection 
for  selective  education  Was  not  in  fact 
uniform  throughout  the  county  even  at 
the  .moment.  That  was  a point  I thought 
worth  amplifying  if  you  would  aare  to 
go  further  with  it? Alderman  Jor- 

dan : I think,  Mr.  Chairman — I am  sorry 
to  refer  to  Harrow  again — I think  we 
might  very  well  maintain  that  our  selec- 
tive number  of  places  available  in 
Harrow  is  less  than  in  a number  of  other 
parts  of  the  county  council  area  I would 
feel  that  that  is  brought  about  probably 
—or  has  been — very  largely  by  the  fact 
that  of  course  the  building  programme 
was  .a  very  extensive  one  throughout  the 
county  following  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. But  let  us  realise,  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  great  respect  to  those  who  have 
been  responsible  in  the  past,  I think  i't  is 
true  to  say  that  when  the  problem  exists 
in  one’s  own  area  you  are  very  conscious' 
of  the  circumstances  prevailing,  and  it  is 
a much  simpler  thing  surely  for  a case 
to  be  made  out  for  the  disparity  between 
these  questions  of  places  available  in  one 
particular  district  and.  another  and 
attempts  made  very  quickly  to  adjust 
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them  to  the  best  degree  possible.  It 
seems  'to  me — if  I can  with  apology  refer 
bade  again  to  'this  question  of  the  boys’ 
grammar  school — 'this  question  of  our 
wanting  to  build  the  boys’  grammar 
school  at  least  two  or  three  years  ago— 
we  could  have  maintained  to  the  Minis- 
try if  we  had  'been  permitted  to  approach 
the  Ministry  direct,  as  we  could  have 
done  being  a Part  III  authority,  we 
would  have  made  clear  (he  exact  position 
that  in  the  .present  situation  it  does  seam 
that  whilst  on  the  one  hand  the  county 
council  seem  to  be  slaves  to  formula  and 
standardisation,  in  other  respects,  when 
it  comes  to  the  more  important  thing  of 
a number  of  selective  places  in 
grammar  schools,  that  is  a matter 
which  districts  like  ourselves  have 
been  pressing  for  some  time  for 
something  to*  be  done  about.  Here  we 
are  in  Harrow  quibbling  where  a site 
should  be  when  our  argument  is  we 
have  two  sites  both  very  desirable  and 
yet  because  of  a particular  aspect  best 
known  to  the  county  council  themselves 
they  will  not  accept  the  fact,  although 
we  know  the  reasons  why  one  particu- 
lar site  might  suit  the  county  council 
better  'than  another.  It  is  crystal  clear 
to  us  that  to  .place  two  grammar  schools 
side  by  side  with  the  present  traffic  situa 
tion  as  it  is  today — exhortations  coming 
to  us  almost  repeatedly  day  after  day 
from  the  Ministry  and  all  concerned 
to  ease  the  traffic  problem— here 
is  a suggestion  for  two  schools  side  by 
side  disgorging  something  like  2,500 
children  at  the  peak  hours  of  the  day. 
We  are  suggesting  from  that  point  pf 
view  and  geographically  that  this  boys' 
grammar  school  should  be  sited  ^ else- 
where on  a very  convenient  site  suitable 
in  every  respect  and  the  land  is  there 
available,  We  maintain  had  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  have  laid  our  case  to  the 
Minister,  we  should  have  had  that  school 
built  at  least  two  years  ago. — Alderman 
Brennan : Could  I add  this,  dealing  with 
the  question  of  selective  places  and  look- 
ing at  the  past— it  is  largely  a problem 
of  scarcity  of  buildings.  We  are  not 
looking  forward  to  that  sort  of  thing 
continuing.  We  have  now  an  impetus  in 
secondary  school  building,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  this  is  an  occasion  to  take 
advantage  of  the  enthusiasm  which  you 
will  create  in  the  new  education  authori- 
ties we  are  suggesting. 

8051.  Could  I just  go  back  to  Aider- 
man  Jordan’s  point?  It  is  in  fact  very 


valuable  to  take  Harrow  as  an  example. 

I imagine  that  at  present  the  actual 
standard  of  selection  at  11  plus  is  uni- 
form throughout  the  county.  I should 
also  imagine  that  in  an  area  like  Harrow 
the  result  is  to  produce  a higher  propor- 
tion of  Harrow  children  who  are  selected 
than  in  some  of  the  other  districts, 
which  produces  the  local  demand  to 
which  you  refer.  But  suppose  one  puts 
the  reverse  side  of  this.  There  are  pre- 
sumably— this  seems  to  follow  as  the 
other  side  of  the  coin— there  are  pre- 
sumably other  areas  where  the  number 
eligible  for  selective  places  at  present  is 
below  the  average.  They  are  ncit 
securing  as  many  selective  places  as  the 
Harrow  children,  and  presumably  at 
present  Middlesex  equalises  that  situa- 
tion because  Harrow  children  are  going 
into  selective  schools  outside  Harrow. 
Presumably  if  you  break  up  the  organi- 
sation the  ratepayers  of  these  authorities 
which  at  present  take  Harrow  children 
will  begin  with  some  justification  to  say 
our  proportion  of  selected  places  here 
is  small.  We  ought  to  increase  this.  We 
ought  to  give  priority  to  the  children 
of  our  own  ratepayers,  and  you  may 
therefore,  at  least  in  an  intermediate 
situation  until  the  millennium  comes  to 
which  Alderman  Brennan  refers  when 
there  are  enough  buildings  for  everyone, 
you  might  well  get  into  a situation  where 
Harrow  was  in  greater  difficulties  than 

at  present. Alderman  Jordan:  I 

think  I can  appreciate  the  point  you  are 
making.  I think  one  can  look  at  this 
theoretically  and  practically,  and  when 
one  looks  at  it  theoretically  obviously  the 
point  you  are  making  could  be  very 
valid,  but  you  cannot  clearly  look  at 
it  exactly  theoretically.  You  have  to 
look  at  the  geographical  situation  and 
appreciate  that  it  may  well  be— as  in- 
deed it  is  when  you  gel  districts  like 
Harrow,  Wembley,  Hendon  and  districts 
of  that  sort — and  Willesden— together 
geographically,  it  may  well  be  on  the 
perimeter  of  the  county  that  situation 
could  very  well  obtain.  But  I think 
when  one  appreciates  that  these  places 
that  are  available  or  should  be  available 
in  a particular  locality,  it  must  surely 
be  a sense  of  grievance  to  that  locality 
whatever  you  may  say  by  argument, 
there  should  be  some  way  in  which  you 
can  find  a common  level  for  that,  and 
until  such  time  as  it  can  be  adjusted 
that  is  no  answer  to  the  ratepayer  who 
thinks  his  child  should  have  had  the 
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same  opportunity  in  Harrow  as  that 
same  child  could  if  he  had  been  moved 
or  transplanted  to  another  district  in  the 
county. — Alderman  Brennan'.  Over  the 
last  fourteen  years  the  county  council 
have  not  succeeded  in  eliminating  the 
problem  you  are  referring  to.  Nor  do 
X think  we  will  ever  succeed  in  doing  it 
because  there  will  always  be  inequality 
in  certain  areas,  but  what  we  are  aiming 
at  is  surely  a standard  and  not  numbers. 

8052.  Thank  you.  That  is  the  sort  of 
concrete  point  that  one  wants.  Now,,  a 
second  point  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  is  this  question  of  first  choice,  and 
X think  it  was  Alderman  Brennan  who 
said  that  something  like  90  per  cent,  of 
parents  really  exercise  no  choice  at  all 
at  the  moment.  Ten  per  cent  is  a fairly 
large  number.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  hear  rather  more  about  the  10  per 
cent  and  the  sort  of  grounds  on  which 
choice  is  exercised. Yes,  Mr.  Chair- 

man, certainly.  As  far  as  the  10  or  5 per 
cent  whichever  it  may  be  is  concerned, 

I think  the  bulk  of  them  would  occur  on 
the  borders  of  the  boroughs.  You  get 
a situation,  for  instance,  where  in  Ealing 
there  is  a housing  estate  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  Northolt  and  you  have  ovqr 
the  border  in  Harrow  a housing  estate 
which  is  contiguous  with  it.  I think 
that  is  the  sort  of  situation  you  are 
going  to  get  in  which  the  bulk  of  this 
5 or  10  per  cent  is  going  to  be  situated, 
where  there  would  have  to  be  co-opera- 
tion and  consultation  between  the  ad- 
joining local  authorities  as  to  the  pro- 
vision of  school  buildings  and  so  forth 
for  their  composite  area.  I certainly  did 
not  wish  to  convey  that  90  per  cent  of 
parents  had  no  choice  at  all.  What  I 
wanted  to  say  was  that  because  of  the 
similarity  and  a growing  similarity 
which  will  be  reached  in  the  provision 
which  is  being  made  in  secondary 
schools,  parents  do  not  see  any  differ- 
ence between  one  school  and  another. 

8053.  I assume  that  your  authorities, 
if  you  became  independent  authorities, 
would  be  glad  to  make  arrangements 

for  these  borderline  cases? 

Absolutely. 

8054.  I was  thinking  more  of  two 

'types  of  thing religious  schools,  in 

particular  Catholic  schools,  how  far 
there  is  an  interlocking  between  present 
authorities  over  a wide  area ; second, 
parents’  choice  in  the  more  sentimental 
sense  of  a parent  wanting  to  send  his 


son  or  his  daughter  to  his  own  old 
school  or  having  a personal  connection 
with  the  headmaster,  or  having  moved 
from  one  area  to  another  and  preferring 
that  the  child  should  continue  to  make  a 
journey  say  of  five  miles  rather  than 
make  a break  in  school  just  before  “ O ” 
level  G.C.E.  Could  you  say  something 
about  these  two  cases — the  church 
school  case  and  the  parents’  choice  on 

personal  grounds? Most  certainly.  If 

we  take  the  denominational  point.  There 
have  been  very  amicable  relations  be- 
tween authorities  on  this  matter  for  a 
very  long  time.  We  have  the  situation 
at  the  moment  where  denominational 
pupils  are  going  from  Middlesex  to  the 
London  County  Council,  from  the 
Xjondon  County  Council  into  Middlesex, 
from  Surrey,  Hertfordshire,  Buckingham- 
shire into  Middlesex  and  into  the 
London  County  Council.  There  are  no 
difficulties  there  at  all.  There  was  not 
even,  in  my  submission,  a transitional 
problem.  On  the  question  of  parental 
choice  generally,  I think  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  the  decision  of  a parent 
as  to  the  type  of  education  they  require, 
or  the  particular  school  they  want  to 
go  to — whether  it  be  on  sentimental,  per- 
sonal or  religious  grounds — it  is  impor- 
tant 'that  'that  should  be  maintained.  It 
is  maintained  at  the  present  time  in  the 
most  amicable  sort  of  way. 

8055.  Could  we  then  say  a word  about 
teachers?  We  did  discuss  previously  the 
overall  shortage  of  teachers,  and  I think 
Alderman  Iordan’s  answer  was  that  this 
would  all  come  right  when  there  were 
enough  teachers.  That  is  some  distance 
off,  I am  afraid.  Would  it  be  the  general 
view  of  this  group  that  they  would  in 
effect  rather  be  rationed  for  teachers  by 
the  Ministry  than — well — rationed  by 
Middlesex,  which  I think  is  what  hap- 
pens at  the  moment?  It  is  I think 
almost  impossible  within  the  next  five 
or  ten  years  to  think  of  a situation  in 
which  a local  authority  would  be  able 
to  build  up — to  spend  its  ratepayers’ 
money  on  increasing  its  relative  force  of 

teachers. Alderman  Jordan-.  It  is 

surely  at  the  moment  the  position  that 
the  Ministry  do  in  fact  control  the  supply 
of  teachers,  such  as  are  available,  and 
Middlesex  has  its  quota. 

8056.  That  is  right. 1 see  no  diffi- 

culty, administratively  or  any  other  way, 
in  the  quota  coming  direct  to  the  district 
other  than  being  apportioned  by  the 
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county  council. — Alderman  Brennan : In 
multiplying  the  districts  you  are  multi- 
plying the  number  of  areas  that  might 
possibly  be  inviting  areas. 

8057.  That  is  right. 1 think  my 

answer  to  that  is  that  we  are  prepared 
to  stand  on  our  reputation. 

8058.  You  are  in  fact  all  inviting 
areas?  And  of  course  this  leaves  us 
with  the  other  areas  which  shall  be 
nameless  whose  problem  might  be  made 
more  difficult.  In  fact  .there  are  some 
advantages  from  the  point  of  view  of 
attracting  teachers  to  Middlesex  as  a 
whole  in  having  a single  teachers’  service 
for  Middlesex  there,  would  you  disagree 

with  that? Alderman  Brennan:  1 

would  not  accept  that.—. Alderman 
Jordan : May  I add  one  short  word  on 
that?  If  one  is  looking  at  Middlesex 
purely  and  simply  as  the  area  for  which 
you,  Sir,  and  the  Commission  generally 
are  investigating,  I suppose  it  would  be 
true  to  say  with  very  few  exceptions  we 
may  be  a very  attractive  part  of  the 
country  as  compared  with  places  like 
Birmingham,  but  unfortunately  there  is 
nothing  we  can  do  about  that. 

8059.  Even  in  the  limited  number  of 

education  authorities  in  the  Commission’s 
area  there  are  already  quite  marked  dif- 
ferences between  the  attractiveness  of 
different  teaching  services,  and  this  might 
be  exaggerated  by  the  creation  of  a 
larger  number  of  separate  teaching  ser- 
vices.  Alderman  Brennan:  I think, 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  has  to  concede  the 
point  that  there  might  be  some  restric- 
tion in  opportunity  for  teachers.  But  1 
think  that  has  got  to  be  put  in  perspec- 
tive and  it  is  something  which  has  got 
to  be  faced  in  order  to  meet  a bigger 
problem. 

8060.  Yes,  thank  you.  Now  I think 
another  point  that  will  be  put  about 
teachers — or  at  least  about  the  teaching 
service  in  general — is  the  existence  of 
fairly  large  staffs  of  specialist  advisers 
in  the  county  service  who  are  available 
as  specialists  in  particular  fields,  music, 
art,  handicraft,  physical  education — that 
there  is  at  present  a larger  pool  of 
specialists  than  would  be  available  to 
any  single  smaller  education  authority, 
and  this  is  a point  which  of  course 
affects  secondary  and  primary  educa- 
tion— this  is  not  a point  of  further  edu- 
cation only.  I have  not  heard  any  ad- 
ministrative device  suggested  which 


would  get  over  that  difficulty  if  there 
was  a sub-division  into  smaller  authori- 
ties. There  is  of  course  the  Ministry’s 
inspectorate,  but  its  position  would  not 
be  changed.  What  would  happen  in  the 
event  of  a break-up  of  the  existing 
specialist  services  of  the  Middlesex 

L.E.A.? Alderman  Jordan:  M.y 

answer  to  that  is  very  positive  because 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  although  these 
advisers  who  are  under  the  control  of 
the  county  council — it  is  true  to  say  that 
we  have  their  services — they  are  avail- 
able to  the  various  districts  as  and  when 
that  can  be  made  possible.  It  cannot  be 
argued  that  those  advisers  are  in  fact 
always  available  to  the  district  at  the 
time  they  may  want  them.  I am  confi- 
dent in  my  own  mind  that  this  is  not  an 
administrative  difficulty  at  all.  It  is 
another  example  where  authorities  re- 
sponsible for  education  or  any  other 
matter  are  quite  capable  as  between 
themselves  of  being  responsible  for 
close  working  with  an  adviser  who 
could  be  more  closely  allied  with 
his  or  her  particular  district.  That 
is  to  say,  I see  no  objection  at  all  to  the 
county  council’s  responsibility  being 
handed  over  completely  to  the  district 
geographically  so  that  these  advisers 
could  be  made  available.  I have  said 
before  and  I maintain  that  whilst  that 
may  be  an  argument  it  is  not  strong 
enough  in  my  view  to  put  forward  as  the 
reason  why  our  proposals  could  not  be 
accepted.  This  is  in  my  view  quite 
extraneous,  with  great  respect,  to  the 
bigger  issue.  I would  say  it  is  a matter 
quite  separate  to  be  adjusted  to  meet  the 
need  of  the  time  when  it  arises. 

8061.  When  you  say  adjusted  geo- 
graphically you  are  thinking  of  some 
grouping?— — That  is  right. 

8062.  A number  of  education  authori- 
ties could  group  together  so  that  one  of 
them  would  have  a high  level  specialist 
in  art,  another  in  music  and  so  on,  and 
that  this  would  be  a relatively  informal 

agreement? Yes,  exactly.  In  fact, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  whole  substance  of 
the  matter  in  education  is  there  should 
not  be  this  formality.  There  is  far  too 
much  rigidity  about  the  application  of 
education  generally,  and  my  view  is  that 
there  should  be  much  more  flexibility 
and  common  understanding. 

8063.  Thank  you.  Now,  further  edu- 
cation. I really  thought  that  what  you, 
Alderman  Jordan  and  Alderman  Bren- 
nan, said  rather  pushed  the  problems 
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back  into  the  lap  of  the  Commission.  I 
think  that  you  receded  somewhat  from 
the  view  put  by  the  Middlesex  Excepted 
Districts  Association,  which  was  really 
to  the  effect  that  your  authority  should 
be  responsible  for  everything  except  ad- 
vanced technical  education.  You  seem 
to  be  accepting  the  need  for  co-ordina- 
tion and  perhaps  some  higher  authority 
with  powers  of  direction  over  a pretty 
wide  field  of  further  education — not  only 
advanced  colleges  of  technology  but  col- 
leges at  the  level  of  higher  national  cer- 
tificate, perhaps  ordinary  national  cer- 
tificate where  specialisation  of  some  sort 
is  required.  You  seem  to  appreciate 
fully  the  point  that  has  been  made  that 
without  central  control  local  colleges  are 
apt  to  attempt  to  build  up  their  courses 
and  duplicate  excessively  even  at  lower 
levels,  but  I do  not  think  you  suggested 
anything  very  concrete  as  to  the  form 
which  co-ordination  might  take?— 
Alderman  Jordan : It  could  very  well  be 
that  there  is  perhaps  a little  element  of 
doubt  as  to  where  the  line  should 
properly  be  drawn,  and  in  view  of  the 
pattern  that  is  now  so  rapidly  changing 
in  the  higher  field  of  technology  it  is 
somewhat  of  a subject  that  even  we  our- 
selves with  the  best  intention  in  the 
work!  might  probably  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  saying  quite  categorically  to  the 
Commission  that  the  line  should  be 
drawn  just  there  in  further  education. 
But  I do  think  it  is  something  to  be 
determined,  obviously  very  quickly 
determined,  in  the  perhaps  very  early 
days.  It  is  true  to  say  that  the  pattern 
of  technological  education  is  in  some 
respects  developing  and  creating  an 
entire  change  of  viewpoint  on  further 
education  generally.  That  is  to  say,  by 
the  advance  being  made  in  secondary 
modern  schools,  in  the  technical  training 
now  being  given — it  is  true  to  say  the 
line  could  very  well  soon  be  drawn  at 
a much  higher  level  than  we  had  envis- 
aged two  or  three  years  ago. — Alderman 
Brennan : Might  I clarify  the  position 
to  say  we  would  not  expect  the  dividing 
line  to  work  below  area  colleges. 

8064.  We  do  not  find  it  easy  in  this 
changing  situation  to  see  where  any  clear 
line  comes,  and  we  appreciate  any  con- 
crete suggestion  about  it. My  main 

point,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  to  assure  the 
Commission  that  we  had  looked  at  this 
problem  very  carefully  and  that  in  find- 
ing .this  dividing  line  we  were  prepared 
to  move  one  side  or  the  other. 


8065.  If  it  comes— and  this  is  a hypo- 
thetical question — to  some  co-ordinating 
authority  with  powers  of  management 
and  direction  of  higher  education,  is  it 
fair  to  ask  you  what  sort  of  solution  you 
prefer?  At  the  moment  I suppose  co- 
ordination really  rests  with  the  Ministry, 
assisted  by  the  regional  council.  You 
referred  to  the  possibility  of  some  form 
of  further  education  authority  for  the 
whole  London  region.  There  is  the 
possibility  which  you  leave  open,  I think, 
that  the  County  of  Middlesex  should 
remain  responsible  for  top  level  further 
education  within  its  area.  These  seem 
to  be  the  three  main  lines— there  are 
many  possible  variations.  Would  you 
like  to  comment  at  all  on  your  view,  as 
between  these  situations?  Co-ordination 
by  the  Ministry,  by  regional  authority  or 

by  Middlesex? Alderman  Brennan'. 

Personally  I have  my  doubts  whether  in 
the  higher  field  of  technological  educa- 
tion even  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
provides  a large  enough  area.  I think 
where  this  has  to  be  regionalised  is  at 
the  degree  of  planning.  It  is  really  a 
planning  authority  which  is  required 
which  will  plan  the  whole  field  of  tech- 
nical education  over  a large  area  in  order 
to  ensure  that  the  needs  of  the  people 
using  them  are  fully  met.  That  is  the 
view  I take  of  the  level  at  which  co- 
ordination is  completely  necessary.  I 
think  if  you  devise  through  the  authority 
which  I am  suggesting  a master  plan  for 
the  development  that  we  are  speaking 
about,  then  the  carrying  out  of  them 
could  very  well  be  left  to  the  local 
authority. 

8066.  But  would  you  prefer  to  see 
this  planning,  for  instance,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ministry  or  in  the  hands  of  what 
would  necessarily  be  a large  scale  autho- 
rity— an  authority  of  a new  type  but  in 
the  hands  of  something  which  could  be 

called  a local  authority? Personally 

my  mind  is  open.  I think  there  is  a 
good  degree  of  merit  in  having  a body 
particularly  in  this  matter  which  is  con- 
cerned with  nothing  else  but  that. 

Professor  Mackenzie'.  Yes,  thank  you. 
That  really  is  all  the  points  I have,  Sir. 

8067.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  I think  that 
exhausts  our  questions  on  education  un- 
less there  is  anything  more  any  of  you 
would  like  to  say  in  the  light  of  the 

questions?- Mr.  Williams : Thank  you 

very  much,  Sir.  The  next  function  which 
we  are  to  take  is  highways.  We  are 
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going  to  inflict  upon  you  a very  large 
plan. 

The  spokesman  for  highways,  Sir,  will 
be  Councillor  Pamplin  of  Hendon,  and 
he  will  introduce  the  highways  team.— 
Councillor  Pamplin : _ Mr.  Cha.rman, 
members  of  the  Commission,  I have  been 
introduced  as  a member  of  Hendon 
Borough  Council ; that  is  of  course  true, 
and  in  view  of  the  comments  of  my 
colleague,  Alderman  Knowles,  yester- 
day, regarding  the  tremendous  turnover 
in  our  Council  over  a short  number  of 
years,  I think  the  Commission  should 
know  in  my  defence  that  I have  been 
on  the  Council  more  than  eighteen 
months,  which  he  intimated  was  the 
average  length  ; and  I would  add  a per- 
sonal hope  that  I am  not  on  the  way  out 
at  this  stage.  I have  in  fact,  Sir,  been 
on  the  Council  over  the  major  portion 
of  the  period  he  mentioned.  I have  in 
support  Mr.  Williams,  who  needs  no 
introduction ; Mr.  Cave,  who  is  the 
Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  of 
Hendon ; Alderman  Daly,  the  Mayor  of 
Ealing ; Mr.  Cope-Brown,  the  Town 
Clerk  of  Ealing,  and  Mr.  Seddon,  who 
is  the  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  of 
Ealing.  My  statement  is  in  three 
portions,  Mr.  Chairman:  I propose  to 
deal  with  construction,  improvement  and 
maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges,  in- 
cluding street  cleansing  ; after  that,  street 
lighting,  and  thirdly,  traffic  control  and 
parking  places.  The  first  one  I think 
merits  treatment  under  three  individual 
headings  of  its  own,  thatr  is,  general 
expressions  of  opinion,  and  then  the  re- 
actions of  the  eleven  authorities  which 
I represent,  to  certain  of  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  suggestions  which  have 
already  been  before  you,  and  thirdly, 
reactions  to  certain  County  Council 
suggestions. 

As  far  as  the  construction,  improve- 
ment and  maintenance  of  roads  and 
bridges  is  concerned,  in  which  I am  in- 
cluding the  subject  of  street  cleansing, 
it  is  my  aim  to  make  it  clear  why  we 
think  we,  the  eleven  authorities,  should 
take  over  the  County  roads  in  our  areas, 
and  that  the  trunk  roads  should  remain 
the  responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transport,  but  maintenance,  cleansing 
and  all  works  of  improvement  should  be 
carried  out  by  the  Borough  Councils  as 
agents  for  the  Minister.  It  is  necessary 
to  consider  separately  the  various  classes 
of  roads  which  the  eleven  authorities 
handle:  there  are  the  trunk  roads,  the 


County  roads  and  the  District  roads.  As 
far  as  trunk  roads  go,  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  is  the  highway  authority,  and 
all  the  work  of  improvement  and  main- 
tenance is  carried  out  either  by  the 
County  Council  on  behalf  of  the  Minister 
or,  in  our  case,  Sir,  by  the  eleven  authori- 
ties. This  map  on  the  blackboard  is 
produced  to  make  a little  clearer,  I hope, 
the  figures  which  I must  now  quote.  As 
far  as  these  trunk  roads  are  concerned 
in  the  eleven  authorities,  the  Boroughs 
themselves  carry  out  the  works  referred 
to  on  behalf  of  the  Minister  on  1172 
miles,  and  the  County  Council  on  3773 
miles,  that  is  a total  of  approximately 
50  miles.  As  far  as  County  roads  are 
concerned,  these  fall  again  into  three 
categories : those  maintained  by  the 

County  Council,  those  maintained  by  the 
Borough  Councils,  which  are  known  as 
claimed  roads  and  as  you  no  doubt  arc 
aware,  Sir,  this  refers  to  the  right  the 
Boroughs  have  to  claim  to  maintain  and 
repair  roads  under  Section  32  of  the 
Local  Government  Act  1929  ; and 
thirdly,  those  roads  which  are  main- 
tained by  the  Borough  as  agents  for  the 
County  Council.  Here  the  figures  are: 
maintained  by  the  County  Council  them- 
selves within  the  eleven  Boroughs,  60-65 
miles ; maintained  by  the  Boroughs 
themselves  as  claimed  roads,  18873 
miles ; and  maintained  by  the  Boroughs 
as  agents  for  the  County  Council,  55-2 
miles.  District  roads  are  vested  in  the 
Borough  Councils  concerned,  and  in  the 
eleven  Boroughs  there  arc  just  over  1,109 
miles  of  these  District  roads.  Summaris- 
ing this,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  Commission,  in  the  eleven  Boroughs 
there  are  maintained  by  the  Borough 
Councils  1 ,365-07  miles,  and  in  this  area 
maintained  by  the  County  Council,  98’58 
miles,  and  to  memorise  these  figures  I 
think  it  is  reasonable  to  claim  that  the 
Boroughs  have  nearly  1,400  miles  and 
the  County  Council  under  100  miles. 

I think  it  is  opportune  now,  Sir,  if 
I may,  to  refer  to  the  map,  which  is 
accurate  and  to  which  these  figures  refer. 
The  trunk  roads  which  are  maintained 
by  the  Boroughs  are  in  blue  colouring, 
you  will  see  they  are  rather  spread 
about ; the  trunk  roads  which  are  main- 
tained by  the  County  are  in  green  in  the 
area  which  of  course  represents  these 
eleven  Boroughs ; the  County  roads 
maintained  by  the  Boroughs  are  in  red  \ 
the  County  roads  maintained  by  the 
County  are  in  yellow — they  are  very  small 
portions,  particularly  in  some  places — 
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and  the  District  roads  which  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  Boroughs,  which  are 
not  under  question,  are  the  uncoloured 
roads  and  of  course  constitute  a major 
portion  of  the  mileage.  Details  are  avail- 
able of  the  individual  split-up  in  the 
various  areas  of  the  eleven  boroughs  con- 
cerned, which  will  be  provided  for  you 
to  study,  and  I do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  elaborate  on  all  of 
those  at  the  moment,  but  I would  like  to 
make  one  or  two  particular  mentions. 
The  Borough  of  Harrow  has  the  longest 
total  mileage  of  any  of  the  Boroughs 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  231  in 
fact,  of  which  the  County  Council  main- 
tain nine  miles — nine  out  of  231.  The 
shortest  length  in  any  of  the  Boroughs  is 
in  Hornsey,  where  there  are  only  70 
miles,  and  the  County  maintain  a portion, 
an  infinitesimal  amount  of  -38  of  one 
mile,  Sir.  I must  not  be  too  biased  in 
my  presentation  of  this,  so  I will  tell 
you  that  the  longest  County-maintained 
length  in  these  eleven  Boroughs  is  the 
Borough  of  Enfield,  where  they  maintain 
20  miles  out  of  123.  Even  that,  you  will 
agree,  Sir,  is  not  a very  large  amount. 
Over  the  whole  county — and  here  I am 
including  in  the  statistics  areas  which  I 
do  not  represent  on  behalf  of  the  eleven 
boroughs — the  Boroughs  and  Urban 
District  Councils  maintain  2,115  miles 
and  the  County  Council  maintain  195 
miles  ; or  again,  to  speak  in  round  figures, 
the  Boroughs  and  Urban  District  Coun- 
cils well  over  2,000,  against  the  County 
Council  at  under  200.  It  is  obvious  to 
us,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  hope  to  make 
it  obvious  to  you  and  members  of  the 
Commission,  that  this  shows  a complete 
division  of  control  and  responsibility, 
and  on  this  map,  when  you  have  time 
to  study  it,  you  will  find  that  not  only 
are  the  roads  shown  in  blue  and  yellow 
— which  are  the  County  responsibility — 
rather  few,  but  they  are  considerably 
broken  by  the  roads  in  green  and  red 
which  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
boroughs.  To  emphasise  that  point,  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  on  some 
particular  roads  you  get  maintenance  by 
one  authority  in  one  section  and  main- 
tenance by  the  other  authority  in  another 
section,  and  in  some  cases  the  meeting 
point  of  these  two  responsibilities  occurs 
within  the  same  Borough.  This  results 
in  a degree  of  confusion  and  duplication 
which  the  Boroughs  which  I represent 
consider  cannot  possibly  produce  the 
best  and  most  efficient  administration. 
We  claim  that  each  of  the  eleven 


Boroughs  has  a competent  and 
efficient  staff  and  highways  department 
dealing  with  County  and  District  roads, 
and  in  many  cases  with  trunk  roads,  and 
in  the  view  of  these  authorities  they  are 
fully  able,  and  have  the  necessary 
financial  and  other  resources,  to  under- 
take the  whole  of  any  highway  improve- 
ment and  maintenance  work  in  their 
areas. 

I must  make  one  more  reference  to 
this  map,  Sir,  and  then  I think  we  can 
temporarily  leave  it  out  of  our  con- 
sideration. The  County  Council  have 
maintenance  organisations  operating  on 
certain  lengths  of  roads  dispersed 
throughout  the  County  .districts,  and 
this  means  duplication  of  course  not  only 
as  far  as  depots  are  concerned,  but  fore- 
men and  supervisory  staff.  This  repre- 
sents decentralisation,  which  the  County 
have  said  would  be  uneconomical.  We 
consider  this  is  decentralisation  in  an 
undesirable  form.  The  map  shows  the 
Borough  Council  depots  marked  in  red 
circles,  which  are  spread  about  through- 
out the  whole  area,  and  the  County 
Council  depots  for  the  small  areas  they 
control  are  in  green. 

8068.  Mr.  Cadbury.  How  many 

County  Council  depots  are  there?  It  is 
very  difficult  to  see  them  from  here,  and 
perhaps  you  could  just  give  me  the 
number? May  I have  your  permis- 

sion to  provide  that  figure  later  on,  Sir? 

8069.  Yes,  that  will  be  perfectly  all 

right. 'We  claim  in  this  respect,  Mr. 

Chairman,  that  the  Borough  Councils 
have  considerable  advantages  in 

handling  maintenance.  They  are 

localised,  they  already  have  their  own 
compact  organisations ; these  are  near 
the  principal  offices,  they  are  near  the 
main  depots  at  which  there  are  adequate 
local  resources,  and,  to  put  it  very 
briefly,  we  feel  that  duplication  of 
depots  in  this  manner  is  an  unnecessary 
expense. 

These  District  roads,  as  the  map 
shows,  are  interspersed  and  separated 
by  County  roads,  and  vice  versa,  and 
the  result  here  is  that  men  and  trans- 
port engaged  in  street  cleansing  have 
to  traverse  intervening  sections  of  road 
where  they  themselves  do  not  operate. 
This  is  not  only  inconvenient . but  un- 
economic. This  applies  not  only  to 
general  maintenance  and  street  cleaning, 
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but  perhaps  more  seriously  in  winter 
time  when  you  realise  that  the  clearance 
of  snow  on  main  roads  and  gritting  in 
times  of  icy  weather  is  of  great  import- 
ance. We  sometimes  come  across  the 
problem  of  some  sections  being  done 
and  other  sections  not  being  done.  This 
is  obviously  not  only  inconvenient  but 
in  some  cases  a source  of  danger,  and  in 
many  cases  the  central  County  control 
point  can  be  very  distant  from  the  par- 
ticular spot  in  which  attention  is  quickly 
required.  This  gives  rise  to  a particular 
difficulty  in  cases  of  emergency  or 
accidents,  and  we  know  from  experience 
that  the  police  look  to  local  resources 
for  immediate  assistance  in  these  cases. 

In  the  Ministry  of  Transport  evidence, 
Sir,  they  have  used  an  expression  which 
I am  borrowing,  out  of  context,  of 
course — “for  better  co-ordination  of 
planning,  for  efficiency  of  execution,  for 
economical  use  of  men,  money  and 
materials."  If  I might  use  those  three 
headings,  I think  they  would  suit  my 
case  as  well  as  the  case  for  which  they 
are  used.  For  better  co-ordination  of 
planning,  for  efficiency  of  execution,  for 
economical  use  of  men,  money  and 
materials,  it  seems  obvious  to  the  eleven 
authorities,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
administration  of  this  particular  aspect  of 
the  subject  with  which  we  are  dealing 
would  be  much  better  in  the  hands  of  the 
eleven  authorities.  The  problem  does 
not  I am  afraid  stop  there,  because  we 
have  the  ratepayers  to  consider.  Refer- 
ence has  been  made,  I think  by  Aider- 
man  Brennan,  to  evidence  supplied  by 
an  association  of  ratepayers ; whether 
they  have  said  anything  on  this  matter, 
I do  not  know,  Sir,  but  general  con- 
fusion does  result  from  this  particular 
aspect  in  the  cases  cited  and  in 
numerous  others,  occasioned  by  this 
split  and  duplication  of  responsibility. 
The  ratepayers  understandably  are  com- 
pletely at  sea  when  they  ring  up  the 
Town  Hall  regarding  some  problem,  only 
to  be  told  that  they  must  address  their 
enquiries  elsewhere.  This  is  particularly 
mystifying  when  perhaps  they  know  that 
Borough  employees  are  carrying  out 
similar  work,  it  may  be  road  cleansing, 
road  repair,  road  improvements,  pave- 
ment crossings,  only  a short  distance 
down  the  particular  road  in  which  they 
are  resident  or  round  the  corner  in  the 
next  street.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  at  various  points  in  evidence  on 
other  matters,  to  the  fact  that  the  Town 


Hall  is  the  centre  of  civic  life,  where 
people  expect  to  get  their  problems 
attended  to— -I  think  my  colleagues 
among  the  Officers  would  say  “where 
complaints  are  expected  to  be  attended 
to  ”,  They  come  to  the  Town  Hall 
because  they  know  of  its  existence 
and,  I think  rightly,  Sir,  expect  to 
get  their  problems  attended  to  there. 
But  how  many  of  them  know  where  to 
go  when  they  are  told  that  the  particular 
piece  of  road  in  which  they  live,  or  on 
which  the  complaint  arises,  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  County?  How  many  of 
them  then  know  what  action  they  should 
take?  We  would,  of  course,  tell  them, 
but  that  does  not  answer  their  problem 
immediately. 

If  I might  now  introduce  a personal 
element  .into  this,  I have  explained  that  1 
am  a member  of  Hendon  Borough 
Council,  and  the  local  councillor  in 
general  is  a man  or  woman  to  whom 
ratepayers  take  their  problems,  I suggest 
Tightly  so,  but  in  this  a position  some- 
thing like  this  could  arise.  The  councillor 
could  come  into  contact  with  two  rate- 
payers of  the  district  whom  he  knows 
and  who  know  him.  They  could  con- 
ceivably both  have  the  same  problem 
of  a highway  nature,  and  decide  to  tackle 
the  councillor  on  the  problem  there  and 
then.  To  one  he  is  probably  able  to  say : 

“ I am  interested  in  your  problem,  it  has 
substance,  I will  look  into  the  matter”, 
which  I am  sure  as  a good  councillor 
he  would  do,  and  I think  in  most  cases 
the  complainant  would  be  satisfied,  but 
to  the  other  he  probably  has  to  say : “ I 
am  sorry,  I appreciate  that  you  live 
quite  near  to  our  friend  here,  but  your 
section  of  the  road  is  not  maintained 
by  this  Borough  but  by  the  County 
Council,  and  all  I can  do  for  you  is  to 
suggest  that  you  ring  up  the  County 
Council  offices,  or  alternatively  talk  to 
your  County  Council  representative”, 
and  then  I think  the  reply  would  be : 

“ And  who  is  he?  Who  is  my  County 
Councillor?  ”,  because  that  is  the 
experience  we  know  exists.  I have  no 
doubt  there  are  other  borough 
councillors  in  this  room,  Sir — I am  not 
going  to  ask  them  for  their  support,  but 
I feel  sure  I have  got  it  in  suggesting 
that  they  meet  this  problem,  if  not  daily, 
very  frequently  in  the  carrying  out  of 
their  duties.  The  frustration  all  round 
can  be  imagined.  I am  the  first  to  agree. 
Sir,  that  this  does  not  represent  a 
desirable  knowledge  of  local  government 
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as  far  as  functional  representation  goes, 
but  I am  not  dealing  with  ideals,  I am 
dealing  with  facts.  As  a local  borough 
councillor,  and  in  common  with 
thousands  of  others  in  similar  positions, 

I am  very  happy  myself  to  deal  with 
problems  of  this  nature  when  they  arise 
amongst  the  people  whom  X represent, 
and  although  the  cases  of  the  two  men 
as  I pointed  out  sprang  from  my 
imagination,  it  could  well  happen,  and 
in  fact  matters  of  this  nature  are  often 
happening.  I am  quite  sure  that  many 
of  the  representatives  of  the  other  ten 
boroughs  would  endorse  this.  All  this 
brings  me  back  to  the  man  I was  unable 
to  help,  in  my  story.  His  reaction  to 
the  whole  matter  can  be  imagined,  and 
I for  one  would  sympathise  with  his 
failure  to  appreciate  the  position  and  his 
resulting  feeling  of  general  dissatisfac- 
tion, I think  T might  almost  say 
exasperation.  1 ask  one  more  question 
in  this  connection.  Ought  not  the  local 
councillor  to  be  in  a position  to  deal 
personally  and  as  of  right  with  both  the 
men’s  problems? 

I want  to  make  one  more  point,  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  turning  to  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  aspect,  and  to  say  that  in 
this  connection  and  in  all  the  connec- 
tions which  I have  covered  so  far  the 
borough  councillors  draw  attention  to 
the  great  advantage  of  local  knowledge 
in  dealing  with  the  various  highway 
projects  and  deciding  the  priority  of 
works.  I have  pointed  out  the  difficulties 
of  tile  local  inhabitants,  and  one  effect 
of  the  present  throe-tier  system  is  that 
applications  submitted  by  Borough 
Councils  have  been  merely  copied  and 
sent  on  by  the  County  Council  to  the 
Ministry  of  Transport.  This,  apart  from 
being  a waste  of  time,  can  result  in  the 
County  Council  omitting  to  press  some 
important  argument,  with  the  result  that 
the  Ministry  has  not  agreed  with  the 
Borough  Council’s  suggestions,  but  sub- 
sequently when  the  Ministry  have  had  all 
the  information  they  have  agreed  to  the 
Borough  Council’s  proposals.  We  con- 
sider it  quite  unsatisfactory  for  the 
County  Council  to  act  as  a “ post  office  ” 
when  local  conditions  can  more  properly 
be  put  before  'the  Ministry  by  the 
Borough  Councils  themselves. 

I now  wish,  Sir,  to  turn  to  our  reaction 
to  one  or  two  points  raised  by  first  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  and  _ then  the 
County  Council.  In  their  evidence  the 
Ministry  have  suggested  that  in  a densely 


built-up  area  there  should  be  authorities 
for  highway  functions  which  are  said 
to  be  single  tier.  They  suggest  a popula- 
tion of  200,000  as  being  necessary  to 
provide  worthwhile  mileages  on  main 
roads  or  sufficient  resources  to  support 
the  appropriate  range  of  specialist  high- 
way engineers.  Now  I would  like  to 
ask  what  is  a “worthwhile  mileage’’. 
Sir,  because  we  are  not  told  this.  And 
whilst  they  do  not  refer  to  it,  I am 
sure  they  do  not  suggest  that  under  that 
■category  -would  fall  200  miles  of  County 
roads  spread  as  a part  of  over  2,300 
miles  on  that  map.  In  a specimen  exer- 
cise the  Ministry  grouped  local  authori- 
ties in  the  Greater  London  area  into 
22  highway  authorities  which  they  feel 
oould  be  formed  on  the  basis  suggested. 
They  have  told  us  the  population  and 
the  acreage  of  the  resultant  groups,  but 
not  the  mileage.  Does  mileage  bear  a 
direct  relation  to  population  and  acreage, 
or  vice  versa?  Presumably  not,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  presumably  the  Ministry 
do  not  even  intend  us  to  assume  it 
should,  since  the  range  in  population  dn 
these  22  groups  is  from  the  lowest,  of 
268,000  ito  a maximum  of  538,000,  and 
in  acreage  from  6,300  to  56,300.  The 
eleven  Boroughs  submit  that  no  case 
has  been  made  for  the  setting  up  of 
ad  hoc  authorities  for  highway  purposes, 
which  are  quite  unnecessary,  would  be 
little  more  than  a sub-office  of  the 
Ministry  and-^I  think  a very  relevant 
■point,  Mr.  Chairman — the  members  pre- 
sumably would  not  be  elected  members. 

The  second  point  from  the  Ministry 
of  Transport’s  evidence  is  that  they  state 
that  a greater  proportion  of  traffic  does 
not  originate  ot  have  its  destination  in 
the  highway  authority’s  area,  and  they 
proceed  from  that  point  to  make  the 
somewhat  surprising  statement  that  a 
■highway  authority  is  “ naturally  not  par- 
ticularly interested  in  making  small  im- 
provements which  would  be  almost 
wholly  for  the  benefit  of  this  ‘ passing 
through  ’ traffic  ”.  The  original  sugges- 
tion regarding  'the  origin  and  destination 
of  traffic  is  probably  true,  despite  the 
fact  that  we  must  I think  in  this  context 
omit  any  consideration  of  trunk  roads, 
which  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Minis- 
try anyway.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  worthwhile  mileage, 
what  population,  what  acreage  must  one 
achieve  to  be  anything  like  self-con- 
tained >in  this  respect?  I think  that  is 
quite  a relevant  point,  and  the  eleven 
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Boroughs  feel  that  in  any  case  they 
should  not  be  singled  out  to  have  this 
objection  levelled  at  them.  I would 
go  far  beyond  that,  Sir,  and  say  that  in 
our  opinion  it  is  quite  an  unrealistic  sug- 
gestion anyiway  that  the  highway  autho- 
rity, of  which  the  Ministry  kindly  state 
they  are  not,  in  general,  critical,  should 
differentiate  between  through  and  local 
traffic  to  the  benefit  of  the  latter. 

I now  come  to  the  third  section  under 
the  first  heading,  and  that  is  to  deal 
with  certain  views  expressed  by  the 
County  Council.  They  say  in  one  part 
of  their  evidence  that  they,  the  County 
Council,  can  carry  out  work  and  plan 
schemes  with  an  efficiency  which  the 
District  Councils,  by  reason  of  .their 
comparatively  limited  resources,  and 
staff,  would  noit  be  able  to  maintain. 
The  eleven  Boroughs  consider  here  that 
they  each  can  and  do  undertake  major 
schemes  just  as  efficiently  as  the  County 
Council  and  are  just  as  well  able  to 
employ  adequate  and  competent  staff 
for  this  purpose.  Indeed,  they  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  experience  and 
opportunities  offered  in  the  service  of 
the  Borough  Councils  may  well  attract 
more  competent  staff  than  the  more 
limited  range  of  experience  available 
with  the  County  Council.  The  next  con- 
tention of  the  County  Council  is  that 
the  maintenance  of  County  roads  is 
necessary  because  of  the  experience 
thereby  gained  by  the  County  staff,  but 
we  consider  that  this  method  is  expen- 
sive when  the  work  could  be  adequately 
earned  out  by  the  Borough  Counoils’ 
staffs  with  the  existing  Borough  organisa- 
tion. The  Borough  Councils  can  already 
offer  a variety  of  experience  which  is 
attractive  to  engineering  staff,  and  if 
•they  were  carrying  out  more  major 
highway  works  we  consider  that  they 
would  obtain  the  necessary  staff,  prob- 
ably with  less  difficulty  than  the  County 
Counoil.  I think  very  closely  allied  to 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a point  in  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  evidence  on 
page  171,  paragraph  2,  where  they  sug- 
gest that  insufficient  major  projects  will 
exist  to  enable  local  authorities  to  main- 
tain adequate  staff  and  continuity  of 
work  on  a major  soale.  That  is  assuming 
that  the  local  authorities  have  the  oppor- 
tunities which  we  hope  they  will  have. 
As  evidence,  and  to  support  this  con- 
tention, they  point  out  that  there  are 
large  projects  only  occasionally  in  each 
area,  and  by  and  large  I think  they  give 


a figure  of  £400,000  as  their  yardstick  of 
a major  project ; they  further  say  that 
this  evidence  is  built  up  from  experience 
over  the  last  ten  years.  I do  not  want 
to  waste  the  Commission’s  time,  Sir,  in 
going  too  deeply  into  this  ; if  need  be, 
no  doubt  you  will  be  able  to  raise  this 
point  in  questions,  when  it  can  be  aug- 
mented, but  I would  merely  satisfy  my- 
self iby  asking  the  question : is  it  reason- 
able that  we  should  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  last  ten  years  as  a reasonable 
measurement  for  what  might  happen  in 
the  next  ten  years?  There  is  no  hestita- 
tion  on  my  part  in  saying  it  is  entirely 
unreasonable,  and  I hope  I find  some 
measure  of  agreement  on  that  point,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  County  Council  again 
say  that  as  the  County  Council  bears  the 
cost  it  should  continue  to  undertake  the 
work.  That  is  probably,  as  far  as  I am 
concerned,  one  of  the  most  surprising 
.pieces  to  find  in  their  evidence.  I claim 
on  behalf  of  my  eleven  authorities  that 
this  is  completely  illogical.  The  County 
Council  obtains  its  funds  either  from  the 
Ministry  or  by  precept  on  the  Borough 
Councils,  and  I think  I would  turn  this 
to  say  that  to  be  logical  the  Borough 
Councils  should  undertake  the  major 
works  as  agents  for  the  Minister,  and 
spend  the  money  that  they  raise  them- 
selves. 

Again,  the  County  Council  suggest 
that  as  new  roads  are  constructed  it  will 
be  possible  to  delegate  the  maintenance 
of  some  of  the  older  County-maintained 
roads,  so  maintaining  an  efficient  unit 
at  the  County  Council  for  direct  main- 
tenance of  certain  arteries.  The  eleven 
Boroughs  are  quite  unable  to  accept  the 
suggestion  that  maintenance  of  about 
200  miles— actually  a little  less,  but  we 
have  already  dealt  with  that  one— which 
are  dispersed  throughout  the  County,  is 
an  “ efficient  unit  ”,  The  County  Coun- 
cil further,  Sir,  are  understood  to  con- 
sider that  a lesser  mileage  of  roads  could 
not  justify  the  continued  existence  of 
the  County  Council’s  highways  organi- 
sation, and  that  therefore  no  mileage 
should  be  taken  away  from  the  County. 
I will  deal  lightly  with  that  point  at  this 
stage,  and  say  that  the  eleven  Boroughs 
see  no  justification  for  the  three-tier 
system,  which  in  their  view  is  wasteful 
and  inefficient.  It  should  not  survive 
merely  to  keep  the  County  Council  tier 
in  existence.  The  deciding  factor  should 
be  who  can  give  the  best  service  to  the 
public,  to  the  ratepayer,  for  the  most 
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reasonable  expenditure.  The  eleven 
Boroughs,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  no  doubt 
as  to  their  ability  to  perform  their 
function  in  that  manner. 

I am  now  able,  .Mr.  Chairman,  to 
supply  an  answer  to  Mr.  Cadbury’s 
question:  the  number  of  County  depots 
within  the  eleven  Boroughs  is  eight. 

8070.  Mr.  Cadbury : Thank  you  very 

much. 1 now  come  to  the  question, 

Sir,  of  street  lighting.  Street  lighting  is 
not  a highway  function,  but  a function 
of  the  street  lighting  authority  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875.  The  eleven 
Borough  Councils,  therefore,  in  common 
with  the  other  County  District  Councils, 
are  street  lighting  authorities  for  all 
roads  in  their  areas,  and  they  have 
carried  out  their  functions  with  complete 
efficiency.  The  Minister  of  Transport 
has  the  power,  which  he  has  exercised, 
to  make  agreements  with  the  lighting 
authority  for  the  lighting  of  trunk  roads. 
The  County  Council  may,  under  section 
23  of  the  Road  Traffic  Act,  1934,  if  they 
consider  that  any  County  road  should 
be  illuminated,  or  better  illuminated, 
provide  such  lighting  as  they  think 
necessary.  They  have,  in  fact,  not  found 
it  necessary  to  exercise  this  power  any- 
where in  the  County,  though  they  did 
enter  into  agreements  with  two  District 
Councils  for  lighting  of  the  Great 
West  Road  and  those  agreements  were 
taken  over  by  the  Minister  when  the 
road  became  a Trunk  road.  The  Minis- 
try draw  attention  to  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  traffic  value  of  street 
lighting,  but  agree  that  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  other  functions  of  lighting 
have  become  less  important  in  them- 
selves, and  that  the  local  interest  in 
street  lighting  is  still  considerable. 

The  Ministry  of  Transport  in  their 
evidence  have  stated  that  there  is  no 
general  incentive  to  improve  the  lighting 
on  through  traffic  routes  in  the  London 
area  to  a uniform  standard.  This  point 
has  in  fact  been  in  the  minds  of  the  local 
authorities  for  some  years,  and  some  at 
least  of  the  eleven  Borough  Councils 
represented  here  this  morning,  and  on 
whose  behalf  I am  speaking,  conferred 
together  on  the  subject  as  long  ago  as 
1947,  in  order  to  achieve  uniformity  of 
standard.  All  the  eleven  Boroughs  have 
welcomed  the  extension  of  this  practice 
throughout  the  Greater  London  area 
through  the  consultative  committee 
recently  set  up  and  hope  that  such  a 


Committee  will  help  all  lighting 
authorities  to  pursue  this  matter  with 
vigour. 

The  County  Council  have  referred  to 
the  need  for  uniformity  and  have  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  District 
Councils  do  not  always  pay  due  regard 
to  the  amenity  factor  in  selecting  the 
design  of  lamp  standards  to  be  used. 
The  County  Council  therefore  thinks 
there  would  be  advantage  in  their 
becoming  the  street  lighting  authority 
on  all  county  and  trunk  roads,  in  order 
to  obtain  a uniform  standard  of  lighting 
using  the  same  form  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  highway  and  to  ensure  that 
the  design  of  the  lamp  standards  is  the 
best  available  not  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  efficiency,  but  from  the 
aesthetic  standpoint. 

The  eleven  Boroughs  cannot  accept 
that  this  would  lead  to  any  improved 
standards  or  greater  uniformity  and  they 
do  not  agree  that  the  County  Council 
could  display  a higher  aesthetic  sense  in 
the  choice  of  design  than  the  District 
Councils  have  done.  On  the  question 
of  uniformity,  the  County  Council  must 
surely  realise  that  street  lighting  in 
Britain  has  led  the  world,  and  I think  it 
is  fair  to  say  here  that  the  new  code 
just  issued  in  France  may  well  be,  in  most 
respects,  based  on  the  British  code  which 
was  issued  some  years  ago.  Develop- 
ments in  street  lighting  technique  and 
apparatus  have  been  so  rapid  in  recent 
years  that  the  achievement  of  com- 
plete uniformity  over  the  whole  length 
of  a trunk  road  would  have  meant 
adopting  a particular  system  of  light- 
ing and  then  ignoring  any  further 
improvements  and  modifications  which 
may  have  come  along  soon  afterwards. 

I contend,  Sir,  that  uniformity  is  possible 
in  theory  at  a particular  point  .in  time 
but  over  a period  of  years  complete  uni- 
formity is  neither  possible  nor  desirable 
if  stagnation  of  development  is  to  be 
avoided.  The  County  Council  would 
have  had  to  face  .this  fact  just  as  the 
Borough  Councils  have  faced  it,  and  it 
is  therefore  unrealistic  to  claim  that  they 
could  achieve  greater  uniformity.  We 
contend  that  the  Borough  Councils  can 
show  many  examples  of  trunk  and  classi- 
fied road  lighting  to  high  standards  of 
efficiency  and  uniformity  for  long  mile- 
ages and  some  of  the  Boroughs  repre- 
sented here  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman , 
have  themselves  almost  completed  their 
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programmes  for  new  lighting  installa- 
tions to  the  most  modem  (and  aesthetic  1 ) 
standards  on  trunk  and  county  roads,  as 
well  as  in  many  cases  their  own  district 
roads. 

Many  street  lighting  schemes  have  had 
to  be  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port and  the  columns  used  have  been 
approved  at  the  time  either  iby  the  Fine 
Arts  Commission  or  the  Council  of  In- 
dustrial Design.  The  Borough  Council 
has  of  necessity  to  deal  with  the  street 
lighting  in  its  area  and  is  well-equipped 
and  has  the  necessary  experience  to  exer- 
cise the  street  lighting  functions  on  all 
roads.  We  consider  that  it  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  to  do  so. 

I now  come,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
third  section,  which  is  traffic  control  and 
parking  places. 

The  Ministry  of  Transport  in  their  evi- 
dence (paragraph  17,  page  164)  have 
stated  that  the  present  organisation  for 
planning  major  traffic  routes  is,  broadly 
speaking,  adequate  (through  the  County 
Council’s  Development  Plan)  but  that 
the  machinery  for  the  administration  of 
road  traffic  in  London  at  present  is  un- 
satisfactory (paragraph  1,  page  169),  and 
they  refer  to  the  multiplicity  of  authori- 
ties concerned,  the  fragmentation  of  re- 
sponsibility which  makes  it  impossible  to 
deal  with  present  day  problems  (para- 
graph 32,  page  174)  and  instance,  in  par- 
ticular, the  difficulties  in  dealing  with  the 
provision  of  parking  space. 

The  Ministry  consider  that  there 
should  be  a uniform  traffic  policy  for  the 
main  built-up  area  of  London— (greater 
than  London  County  Council  area  and 
possibly  approximating  to  the  area  with 
which  the  Royal  Commission  is  con- 
cerned (paragraph  39,  page  175),  and 
state  that  a trained  “ traffic  engineer  ” is 
now  considered  an  indispensable  element 
in  the  local  government  structure  (para- 
graph 37,  page  175). 

The  Ministry  of  Transport  have,  there- 
fore, put  forward  the  suggestions : 

(а)  that  if  a tap-tier  authority  for 
Greater  London  were  created  it  should 
have  the  function  of  ensuring  that 
traffic  policies  were  made  and  carried 
out  uniformly  throughout  the  area, 
and  would  work  through  the  other 
local  authorities  ; 

(б)  that  alternatively,  there  might  be 
created  a separate  executive  agency  to 
Carry  out  these  functions  ; 


(c)  that  it  would,  in  certain  respects, 
be  an  improvement  on  present  arrange- 
ments  if  the  reduced  number  of  high- 
way authorities  suggested  by  the 
Ministry,  to  which  I have  already 
referred,  Sir,  were  also  to  exercise 
traffic  functions. 

The  eleven  Boroughs  agree  that  co- 
ordination of  traffic  arrangements  over 
the  whole  of  the  Greater  London  area 
■is  necessary,  and  that  the  present 
arrangements  for  co-ordinating  the 
Ministry,  the  highway  authorities,  the 
Stopping  Places  Advisory  Committee, 
the  London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  Police,  are 
not  satisfactory.  They  are  also  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  ample  evidence  to 
-show  that  the  planning  of  major  traffic 
routes  in  the  Greater  London  area  is  not 
satisfactory.  The  eleven  Boroughs  feel 
that  the  local  knowledge  of  the  local 
authorities  is  an  essential  to  the  success- 
ful solution  of  urban  traffic  problems. 

The  problem  of  providing  off-street 
parking  is  so  closely  connected  with  other 
problems  of  local  development  that  it 
cannot  be  considered  merely  as  part  of 
the  highway  problem  for  the  Greater 
London  area  as  a whole,  any  more  than 
highway  development  schemes  can  be 
considered  independently  of  local  prob- 
lems. (The  history  of  the  Apex  Corner 
proposals  is  a good  instance  of  this.)  Wo 
from  Hendon  could  give  examples  of  this 
particular  aspect  very  easily,  and  I have 
no  doubt  others  could,  but  that  at  this 
stage,  Sir,  I think  would  perhaps  be 
wasting  your  time.  I would  say,  still  in 
Hendon,  that  it  is  essentially  a local 
authority’s  problem  to  see  that  adequate 
provision  .is  made  for  what  we  estimate 
to  be  the  20,000  motor  vehicles  which  are 
parked  in  the  Borough  nightly,  or  the 
many  others  which  come  into  the 
Borough  for  business  and  pleasure  daily. 
Superimposed  on  this  is  the  problem  of 
through  traffic  and  long  distance  traffic, 
for  which  a co-ordinated  plan  for  the 
whole  Greater  London  area  is  necessary. 

The  eleven  authorities  recognise^  that 
some  form  of  co-ordinating  machinery 
is  required  for  trunk  road  planning  and 
for  traffic  policy  making  for  the  Greater 
London  area  as  a whole,  and  agree  that 
for  this  purpose  both  the  London  County 
Council  and  Middlesex  County  Coun- 
cil are  too  small  to  take  'the  neces- 
sary overall  view.  They  consider,  how- 
ever, that  for  the  “ top  tier  ” authority 
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to  attempt  to  exercise  executive  powers 
on  highway  traffic  functions  or  to  set  up 
■ ■'  ad  hoc  ” highway  authorities  indepen- 
dently  of  the  local  authorities  will  only 
add  to  the  present  state  of  confusion  and 
delay. 

They  further  consider  that  the  only 
practical  solution  is  to  give  the  local 
authorities  adequate  responsibilities  and 
powers  as  highway  authorities  with  direct 
responsibility  to  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port for  the  planning,  co-ordination  and 
execution  of  all  highway  and  traffic 
control  projects  in  their  areas,  in  co- 
operation with  the  police  and  under  the 
overall  co-ordination  of  some  Greater 
London  traffic  advisory  body  for  the 
trunk  road  and  overall  traffic  planning 
matters. 

They  further  consider  that  there  is  no 
other  way  in  which  the  Greater  London 
road  traffic  problem  can  be  successfully 
tackled  without  long  drawn  out  consulta- 
tive and  procedural  delays,  and  that  only 
a major  authority  having  wide  powers 
for  the  acquisition  and  use  of  land  for 
multiple  purposes  can  .possibly  undertake 
the  major  new  highway  and  parking  area 
projects  involving  major  reconstruction 
problems  on  adjoining  land.  Only  the 
local  authorities  can  approach  the  prob- 
lems on  this  comprehensive  basis  and 
only  in  these  circumstances  can  the 
trained  traffic  engineer  hope  to  achieve 
successful  results.  The  eleven  authorities 
agree  that  the  place  of  the  traffic  engineer 
is  with  the  local  highway  authority,  where 
it  always  has  .been  and  where  the  tech- 
nique originated.  Only  the  local  autho- 
rity can  have  the  very  wide  variety  of 
powers  necessary  to  implement  a traffic 
engineer’s  comprehensive  recommenda- 
tions without  the  inordinate  and  frustra- 
ting delays  referred  to  by  the  Ministry. 

The  eleven  authorities  therefore  con- 
sider that  the  great  highway  and  traffic 
■problems  we  are  facing  today,  which 
affect  the  life  and  future  of  every  local 
area,  can  only  he  effectively  and  quickly 
solved  by  local  authorities  being  given 
adequate  powers  and  responsibilities  as 
major  Highway  Authorities,  working 
directly  with  the  Ministry  of  Transport, 
with  suitable  co-ordinating  arrangements 
for  the  whole  of  the  Greater  London 
area. 

That  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  represents 
the  .views  on  traffic  control,  the  last 
section  referred  to.  To  go  back  to  street 
lighting,  we  wish  to  continue  the  street 


lighting  functions  on  our  roads,  in  all  our 
areas,  as  we  do  at  the  moment,  and  as 
far  as  the  first  part  of  my  evidence  is 
concerned  I hope  I have  been  able  to 
make  it  clear  that  our  confidence  in  our 
ability  is  very  well  founded,  and  that  we 
are  fully  justified  in  saying  that  we  see 
no  need  for  the  County  Council  to  come 
into  the  picture  of  highway  administra- 
tion in  our  eleven  Boroughs  at  all.  We 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  of  work- 
ing as  the  Minister’s  sole  agents  on  trunk 
roads  and  his  partners  on  classified 
roads,  whilst  continuing  ,to  exercise  our 
present  responsibilities  in  regard  to 
District  roads.  Thank  you,  Sir. 

8071.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Thank  you. 

Is  there  any  other  speaker  on  highways? 

Mr.  Williams-.  No,  Sir,  there  is  no 

other  speaker  on  highways. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Thank  you. 

8072.  Mr.  Cadbury.  Councillor 
Pamplin,  may  1 in  the  first  place  thank 
you  for  producing  a map?  I am  one  of 
those  simple  individuals  who  finds  it 
■much  easier  to  think  with  a map  in 
front  of  me.  May  I also  thank  you  for 
the  breadth  of  the  evidence  which  the 
eleven  authorities  have  submitted. 
Clearly  you  are  thinking  largely  on  the 
problem  within  your  own  areas,  but,  if 
I may  say  so,  I am  glad  that,  you  have 
lifted  your  eyes  to  some  of  the  problems 
of  Greater  London  as  well  as  the 
immediate  areas  of  the  eleven  Middlesex 
Boroughs.  Councillor  Pamplin,  on 
being  highway  authorities,  could  I ask 
you  quite  simply,  would  you  agree  with 
this  simplification?  In  the  first  place 
you  are  suggesting  that  the  Boroughs 
you  represent  should  be  the  sole  high- 
way authorities  within  the  area  of  the 
Borough,  and  secondly  that  this  inevit- 
ably means  that  the  County  Council 
would  be  eliminated  as  a highway 
authority  within  the  area  of  a Borough, 
and  thirdly  that  you  agree  that  for 
trunk  roads,  which  of  course  are  in  any 
case  the  responsibility  of  the  Ministry, 
there  should  be  an  overall  planning 
authority,  but  that  even  for  trunk  roads 
if  there  is  to  be  any  agency  work  within 
the  area  of  the  Borough  it  should  only 

be  you? Councillor  Pamplin : I think 

I can  say,  Sir,  without  hesitation,  yes. 

Sir  John  Wrigley:  The  only  local 
government  authority. 

8073.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Yes,  other  than 
the  Ministry,  which  is  the  highway 
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authority  for  trunk  roads. 1 think, 

Sir,  you  covered  that  under  the  third 
point. 

8074.  Yes.  Leading  on  from  that,  I 

also  have  had  the  opportunity  of  look- 
ing at  a map  which  covers  the  whole  of 
Middlesex  on  the  same  lines  as  your 
map.  I have  been  looking  at  those 
sections  of  the  roads  which  are  directly 
maintained  and  constructed  by  the 
Middlesex  County  Council,  and  as  far 
as  I can  see  over  the  whole  of  the 
County  there  are  about  200  miles  of 
classified  roads— trunk  roads  by  agree- 
ment, classified  roads  Class  1,  2 and  3, 
directly  maintained  by  the  County 
Council? That  is  so,  Sir. 

8075.  In  a scatter  which  corresponds 
J expect  for  the  whole  County  very 
much  to  the  depots  which  you  have 
shown  me  as  far  as  your  part  of  the 
County  is  concerned.  Accepting  your 
general  scheme  for  the  moment,  assum- 
ing you  would  be  playing  the  part  of  the 
sole  local  government  highway  authority, 
it  would  of  course  leave  the  County 
Council  with  an  even  smaller  mileage  o{ 
roads— I am  going  to  guess  half,  where- 
as they  now  have  200  miles  they  would 
have  100  miles.  I do  not  know  whether 
your  Surveyor  could  say  whether  that 

guess  is  a reasonable  one? Mr. 

Cave : Yes,  it  is  about  half,  Sir. 

8076.  What  would  happen  then?  1 

think  you  in  your  evidence  said  you  did 
not  think  even  the  200  miles  was  a par- 
ticularly satisfactory  unit  for  a highway 
authority,  it  is  smaller  I think  than  any 
of  yours,  and  it  would  be  a very  small 
authority  then? Yes, 

8077.  Of  course,  we  are  concerned 
not  only  with  satisfying  the  eleven 
Boroughs,  but  trying  to  see  a picture 
for  the  whole.  Would  you  suggest  that 
in  the  rest  of  the  County  some  form  of 
amalgamation  might  be  set  up  so  as  tc 
eliminate  a County  Council  highway 

authority  all  over  the  County? 

Councillor  Pamplin:  Mr.  Cadbury,  my 
personal  answer  to  the  last  particular 
point  of  the  question  is  yes.  I think 
that  would  be  best,  to  amalgamate  in 
some  form,  although  you  will  appre- 
ciate I have  .not  the  knowledge  of  the 
remainder  of  the  County  which  I have 
on  the  eleven  Boroughs.  Therefore  1 

'Cannot  say  where  those  amalgamations 


would  come,  but  amalgamation  in  some 
form,  which  I am  sure  your  Commis- 
sion, Sir,  are  very  adequate  to  deal  with, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  County  Council 
as  a highway  authority. 

8078.  You  have  referred,  Councillor 
Pamplin,  to  the  Ministry’s  evidence— -it 
is  referred  to  in  a good  many  places  in 
the  written  evidence  from  the  individual 
Boroughs,  and  so  on — on  this  idea  that 
the  highway  authority  ought  to  be  not 
less  than  200,000,  and  as  I think  you 
pointed  out  in  your  statement  in  the 
pattern  they  suggest  it  runs  between 

about  270,000  to  500,000. 1 think 

538,000,  Sir. 

8079.  You  contend  that  an  authority 
with  100,000  at  least  is  sufficient  for  a 

highway  authority? 1 would  rather 

frame  that,  Sir,  that  the  eleven  authori- 
ties whom  I represent  severally  am} 
individually  feel  that  they  themselves 
could  function  successfully  as  a highway 
authority.  In  a generalised  manner  1 
would  agree  with  your  statement  that 
in  the  vicinity  of  100,000  is  an  adequate 
figure. 

8080.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  in 
some  places  that  whereas  for  the 
ordinary  maintenance  of  trunk  roads  the 
average  Borough  of  the  size  you  arc 
representing  is  quite  competent  to  deal 
with  cleaning,  gritting  and  things  of  that 
sort,  it  may  not  be  able  to  deal  with 
major  .problems  such  as  a flyover  or 
doverleaf  junction,  and  so  on.  I am 
only  saying  it  has  been  suggested  to  us. 
I wonder  whether  you  would  like  to  say 
what  you  feel  about  some  of  these  major 
constructional  jobs  which  are  bound  to 

affect  the  area  which  you  represent? 

Thank  you,  Sir,  yes,  I would  very  much 
like  to  say  what  I think  on  that,  and  jn 
contradistinction  to  the  suggestion  in 
your  question  I am  going  to  say  that  1 
consider  and  we  consider  that  we  would 
be  quite  capable  of  dealing  with  these 
problems  if  they  became  our  responsi- 
bility. And  I would  point  out  here,  Sir, 
that,  in  our  experience  under  the  existing 
set-up,  ithe  individual  authorities,  shall  we 
say  the  County,  are  not  usually  left  with 
the  problem  of  dealing  with  this.  The 
Ministry,  despite  the  County  probably 
being  the  agent  for  a certain  portion  of 
the  roiad,  I think,  usually  bring  in  consult- 
ing engineers  on  these  big  problems.  We 
are  very  conscious  of  them  ,in  our  par- 
ticular Borough,  where  we  are  going  to 
have  the  pleasure,  if  that  is  the  right 
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word,  of  'the  disgorging  of  the  Birming- 
ham motorway  in  the  not  so  very  far 
distant  future,  and  we  do  feel  that  we 
would  be  equally  competent,  with  any 
other  authority  to  handle  iit,  Sir. 

8081.  You  feel  conscious  at  this  point 

that  the  great  motorways  coming  through 
the  fields  will  arrive  at  the  edge  of  the 
urban  districts  without  necessary  prepara- 
tion?  Alderman  Daly:  Mr.  Chair- 

man, may  I be  permitted  just  to  make  an 
answer  there?  I think  the  eleven  authori- 
ties are  of  the  opinion  that  the  same  types 
of  consulting  engineers,  the  same  types  of 
contractor,  are  available  to  the  eleven 
authorities  as  are  available  to  the  Minis- 
try for  constructing  those  major  roads. 
We  would  have  access  to  them  and  would 
seek  their  advice  and  their  services. 

8082.  The  next  question  really  deals 
with  a Greater  London  problem,  but 
there  are  in  existence  two  bodies,  one  of 
whom  has  given  evidence  to  us  and  the 
other  a body  of  whom  we  have  heard  a 
good  deal.  One  is  the  Nugent  Commit- 
tee, which  is  dealing  with  this  matter  in 
so  far  as  it  affects  I think  only  the 
London  County  Council  area,  and  Che 
Engineers  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs 
working  under  the  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee have  produced  a report  of  their 
own,  I think  for  the  Nugent  Committee, 
which  we  have  seen,  which  has  certain 
fairly  far  reaching  suggestions  for  taking 
care  of  the  major  traffic  routes  within  the 
London  County  Council  area.  There 
may  or  may  not  be  similar  co-operation 
between  your  Boroughs  on  some  of  these 
problems,  but  as  you  referred  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Birmingham  motorway  at 
the  edge  of  your  Borough,  so  there  must 
also  be  points  at  which  the  traffic  routes 
through  your  areas  meet  the  London 
County  Council  area.  I would  be  very 
interested  to  know  if  there  is  any  co- 
operation either  .with  the  Nugent  Com- 
mittee or  with  the  Surveyors’  Committee 
of  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  as  to 
these  major  traffic  problems  affecting  the 

Middlesex  Boroughs? Councillor 

Pamplin : I think  'that.  Sir,  is  one  of  our 
complaints,  lack  of  co-ordination,  to 
Which  I made  reference.  We  did  express 
the  hope  quite  specifically  that  what  you 
refer  to  as  the  Nugent  Committee  might 
be  instrumental  in  providing  what  we 
consider  a deficiency,  and  that  all  the 
local  authorities  would  benefit  thereby. 


8083.  Am  I right  that  the  Nugent  Com- 
mittee’s authority  does  not  stretch  be- 
yond the  London  County  Council  area? 
1 am  advised  that  that  is  correct,  Sir. 

8084.  So  ithat  both  these  bodies  to 
which  I have  referred  are  dealing  solely 
with  'the  position  within  'the  London 
Oounty  Council  area,  and  except  as  be- 
tween your  authorities  and  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  and  the  Ministry  there  is 
no  co-ordination  at  present  between 
Middlesex,  as  far  as  you  know,  and  the 

central  areas? 1 would  say  that  that 

is  so,  Sir,  if  rwe  exclude  the  fact  that  at 
Ministry  level  obviously  there  must  be  a 
meeting  .point. 

8085.  But  your  engineers,  Councillor 
Pamplin,  must  know  if  they  have  been 
called  into  consultation  on  the  technical 
matters  involved  in  some  of  these  new 

routes? 1 am  advised,  Sir,  that  the 

answer  to  that  is  that  (hey  have  not. — 

A dr.  Williams : May  I just  deal  with  that, 
Sir?  They  'have  not  been  called  in  on 
these  borderline  cases  on  the  inner  boun- 
dary. If  I may  say  so,  under  protest— 

I am  dealing  with  this  particular  motor- 
way, Sir,  my  Council  has  made  strong 
representation  upon  the  fact  that  the  local 
Engineer  has  not  been  called  in,  and  we 
have  found  these  matters  out  in  a very 
roundabout  way.  There  is  now  con- 
siderable consultation  in  active  progress 
on  this  motorway  in  Hendon. 

8086.  That  is  on  the  outer  boundary? 

That  is  on  'the  outer  boundary  and 

within  the  Borough,  right  down  the  way, 
taking  this  motorway  again,  right  down 
to  the  London  County  Council  area.  But 
there  the  co-ordination,  as  far  as  the  local 
authority  is  concerned,  ceases 

8087.  It  would  interest  me  to  know 
exactly  the  basis  on  which  your 
engineers,  because  I take  it  there  is  more 
than  one,  have  been  consulted  on  that 

particular  project?  Councillor 

Pamplin:  Actually  I do  not  know,  Mr. 
Cadbury,  that  there  is  more  than  one. 
The  motorway  enters  the  Borough  of 
Hendon  at  some  point,  we  do  not  quite 
know  where,  near  Apex  Corner,  it  runs 
through  the  Borough  and  does  not  enter 
another  Borough  until  it  reaches  the  area 
of  the  London  County  Council  at 
Hampstead. 

8088.  Does  Willesden  not  come  be- 
tween Hendon  and  Hampstead? No, 

Sir. 
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8089.  The  motorway  runs  right  down 
through  Hendon  for  .the  whole  distance? 
Yes. 

8090.  It  is  your  case,  of  course,  but  it 
would  interest  me  personally  if  the  sur- 
veyor of  Hendon  could  just  explain  to 
us  the  method  adopted  by  which  he  has 
been  consulted  on  -the  traffic  problems 
and  the  highway  problems  connected 

with  that  road? 1 would  be  very 

happy  for  Mr.  Cave,  the  Surveyor  of 
Hendon,  ito  answer  that  question.  I 
have  been  very  deeply  involved  with  it 
myself,  but  I am  sure  he  would  give  you 
a more  adequate  answer  and  I will  ask 
him  to  do  so? — Mr.  Cave : Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Borough  Council  first  received 
news  of  certain  projected  improvements 
in  the  north  of  Hendon  in  December  of 
last  year.  It  was  as  a result  of  our  being 
not  particularly  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
posals that  the  Borough  Council  asked 
for  consultations  with  the  Ministry,  and 
it  was  not  actually  until  that  time  that 
the  local  Council,  the  Engineers,  had  the 
opportunity  of  putting  forward  the  ideas 
which  the  Council  had  in  mind  for  deal- 
ing with  that  particular  project.  Since 
then,  since  December  of  last  year,  there 
have  been  a number  of  consultations 
with  the  Ministry  and  frequently  with  the 
Middlesex  County  Council.  In  fact  in 
the  last  six  weeks  to  two  months  they 
have  become  more  frequent,  and  so  far 
as  the  technical  liaison  is  concerned  both 
Middlesex  County  Council  and  the 
Ministry’s  Engineers  are,  I think,  doing 
their  best  to  keep  me  in  the  picture  as 
to  what  iis  likely  to  happen  through 
Hendon.  But  the  great  difficulty  is  that 
whatever  information  may  be  passed  on 
to  me,  I am  not  in  a position  to  pass 
it  on  to  the  local  Council  until  some 
formal  application  comes  forward,  and 
it  is  not  until  then,  until  plans  are  re- 
ceived formally  from,  say,  Middlesex 
County  Council,  that  the  Hendon 
Borough  Council  as  a Borough  Council 
is  able  to  consider  any  of  these  sugges- 
tions which  are  being  put  forward.  That 
has  ied  to  considerable  difficulties,  and  1 
think  it  is  important  that  the  local 
authority  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
joining  into  the  planning  of  these  schemes 
at  an  early  stage.  There  is  bound  to  be 
a first  stage  when  there  is  technical  dis- 
cussion going  on,  but  on  major  projects 
of  this  sort  at  a very  early  stage  they 
must  come  out  in  public  so  far  as  the. 
local  authority  members  are  concerned.. 


It  is  not  possible  for  the  Engineer  to  a 
local  authority  to  put  forward  major 
suggestions  until  he  has  had  .the  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  those  suggestions  and 
finding  whether  his  own  local  authority 
desires  that  those  are  the  views  which 
should  be  put  forward.  That  is  the  sort 
of  difficulty  which  is  created  now,  Sir. 
This  particular  instance  we  think 
is  of  great  importance,  because 
the  particular  matter  we  were  asked  to 
consider  last  December  consisted  only  of 
the  improvement  of  one  roundabout.  But 
it  was  from  the  consideration  of  whether 
the  Ministry’s  proposals  were  practical 
on  .that  roundabout  that  we  were  able  to 
put  forward  the  suggestion  that  a com- 
plete alternative  route  should  be  fol- 
lowed through  Hendon,  and  it  is  that 
route  which  is  now  being  considered  by 
the  Ministry.  But  we  feel,  and  feel  very 
strongly,  that  this  sort  of  project  ought 
to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
local  authorities  at  a much  earlier  stage 
so  that  they  can  join  in  the  earlier 
planning. 

8091.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Cave, 
and  that  is  just  the  sort  of  answer  which 
I personally  will  find  helpful.  Could 
you  just  indicate  very  briefly— you  say 
there  were  certain  difficulties— what  was 
the  projected  line  of  the  road?  For 
example,  was  it  going  down  some  main 

shopping  streets  of  Hendon? Yes, 

Sir,  it  was  going  right  through  the  centre 
of  Hendon,  and  certain  parts  of  it  still 
are. 

8092.  And  your  local  councillors, 
knowing  this,  would  presumably — per- 
haps I ought  to  address  this  to  Councillor 
Pamplin — like  to  make  recommendations 
for  by-passing  the  main  shopping  centres, 

or  things  of  .that  sort? Councillor 

Pamplin : Most  definitely,  Sir.  In  fact  in 
•this  particular  instance  we  took  the 
one  chance  where  we  were  able  to 
squeeze  ourselves  in  the  doorway,  be- 
cause we  were  asked  about  .that  certain 
roundabout.  We  have  made  recommen- 
dations which  we  feel  are  a vast  im- 
provement on  what  we  understand  was 
to  have  been  the  route,  and  which  we 
hope  may  produce  some  useful  outcome 
when  the  Minister  finally  decides. 

8093.  Sir  John  W rig  ley : May  I just 

ask  on  this  question  of  the  Engineer 
and  his  Council,  were  the  Council  con- 
sulted on  the  roundabout? Mr.  Wil- 

liams: May  I answer  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  it  may  put  Mr.  Cave  in  a 
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rather  embarrassing  position?  What 
happens  is,  due  possibly  to  a very  wise 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  Minister,  that 
these  projects  start  by  thought,  they 
are  then  transferred  to  the  drawing 
hoard,  then  somebody  comes  down 
from  the  Ministry  to  the  County 
Council,  and  the  officer  there  for 
some  reason  is  sworn  to  secrecy. 
■He  comes  down  and  consults  the  local 
Engineer  ; he  too  is  sworn  to  secrecy. 
That  may  be  very  desirable  in  the  public 
interest,  for  various  reasons  which  I will 
not  go  into,  but  that  Engineer  is  not  in  a 
position  formally  to  place  this  matter 
before  his  Council  and  say : “ This  is 
what  is  going  to  happen,  they  are  going 
to  run  a trunk  road  right  through  the 
middle  of  Ealing  Broadway  ”,  or  “ They 
are  going  to  run  a trunk  road  right  down 
through  Edmonton  and  Tottenham”,  or 
“ They  are  coming  right  through  Hendon 
Central.  What  are  your  reactions  to 
that?”  So  far  as  Hendon  is  concerned 
on  this  motorway  the  reactions  at  present 
are  highly  violent.  I may  say— not  in 
trying  to  take  the  motorway  away  some- 
where, but  to  deal  with  the  problem  in 
an  adequate  manner.  They  regard  the 
impact  of  this  colossal  amount  of  traffic 
on  any  of  the  areas  as  of  such  vital  im- 
portance that  they  ought  to  be  consulted. 
That  is  the  sort  of  pioture.  We  ought 
not  to  take  up  too  much  of  the  joint 
evidence  on  Hendon’s  matter,  Sir,  but  it 
is  a fundamental  point  and  we  apologise 
for  flogging  Hendon’s  position. 

8094.  Mr.  Cadbury.  I was  taking  it 
that  the  other  trunk  roads  through  the 
other  major  authorities  represented  here 
might  present  exactly  the  same  picture? 

Mr.  Flatten:  Could  I perhaps  just 

say  a word  here.  Sir,  about  the  Borough 
of  Enfield,  which  has  the  Great  Cam- 
bridge Road  running  through  it?  That 
is  not  a motorway,  it  is  an  existing 
arterial  road,  but  it  is  being  widened, 
with  a dual  carriageway,  and  the  Borough 
Council  have  had  great  difficulty,  the 
same  difficulty,  about  getting  any  sort  of 
information  about  the  intention  to  put 
the  dual  carriageway  in  there,  and 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  a barrier 
down  the  centre  of  the  road,  which  in 
fact  would  divide  the  Borough  almost 
into  two,  so  that  there  would  be  no  com- 
munication between  the  east  and  west 
except  by  means  of  tunnels.  This  is  not 
any  criticism  of  the  County  Council.  The 
County  Council  I believe  is  in  the  same 


sort  of  difficulty,  they  have  no  informa- 
tion, but  the  only  way  to  get  informa- 
tion is  to  ask  one’s  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment to  raise  the  matter.  The  Borough 
Council  cannot  get  it  except  in  that  way, 
and  occasionally  a small  deputation  from 
the  ratepayers’  associations  will  get  in- 
formation direct  without  the  Borough 
Council  being  able  to  get  it  at  all. 

8095.  Thank  you  very  much,  I do  not 
think  we  need  pursue  more  examples,  be- 
cause I am  assuming  that  it  could  be 

multiplied  quite  considerably. Aider- 

man  Daly : May  I just  say,  Sir,  that  it 
means  that  we  do  have  an  interest  in 
these  roads  which  carry  through  traffic. 
Councillor  Pamplin  touched  upon  that, 
but  it  needs  emphasis,  that  the  local 
authorities  are  interested  in  through 
traffic  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
own  services  and  any  hold  up  which 
takes  place,  accidents  which  may  take 
place,  are  all  our  concern  and  of  course 
we  have  our  road  safety  organisation 
dealing  with  that  aspect  of  it,  but  we  are 
really  concerned  with  through  traffic  as 
much  as  we  are  our  local  traffic. — Coun- 
cillor Pamplin:  May  I just  put  one  more 
point  on  this,  Sir,  before  you  move  on? 

I think,  to  sum  it  all  up,  I would  say 
if  the  County  Council  as  a highway 
authority  did  not  exist,  which  is  the  case 
I have  tried  to  make,  the  queries  of  the 
Minister  and  the  consultation  from  the 
Minister  would  have  to  be  made  direct 
to  the  local  authority,  and  the  points 
which  have  taken  up  your  time  for  the 
last  ten  minutes  would  not  arise. 

8096.  I suppose  Mr.  Cave  might  still 
have  been  sworn  to  secrecy,  as  was  his 

County  Council  opposite  number? It 

would  at  least  cut  out  a good  bit  of  the 
undergrowth.  Sir. 

8097.  There  is  only  one  other  very 
small  point,  which  I would  like  just  to 
get  on  the  record.  There  is  a trunk  road 
which  adjoins  or  is  partly  in  one  of  the 
Boroughs  represented  here  and  partly  in 
the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Hampstead, 
half  of  which  is  a trunk  road  and  half 
of  which  is  not;  I should  be  glad  to 
know  whether  you  have  any  comments 
on  that  situation?  I refer  to  Kiiburn 

High  Road. It  has  been  suggested 

that  I should  use  one  word— appalling ! 

8098.  'Does  it  lead  to  any  administra- 
tive problems? Mr.  Cave:  I can 

answer  that.  Sir.  Through  the  agree- 
ments made  with  the  Borough  of 
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Hampstead,  I do  not  think  it  leads  to 
any  really  serious  problems,  because  they 
have  agreed  to  put  a maintenance 
boundary  across  the  road  half-way  down 
the  length  common  to  the  two  Boroughs. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  satisfactory  from 
any  point  of  view. 

8099.  But  I think,  Mr.  Cave,  your 

authority  recovers  100  per  cent  on  its 
half  of  the  road,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  of  Hampstead  only  75  per 
cent? Alderman  Ryde:  Yes. 

8100.  We  have  heard  this  in  other 

places,  and  I thought  1 would  just  get 
it  on  the  record.  Now  I have  just  one 
major  point  on  roads.  I think  it  is  quite 
clear,  Councillor  Pamplin,  from  your 
evidence  and  from  documents  which  we 
received,  the  written  evidence  which  we 
have  received  and  which,  of  course,  we 
have  studied,  that  the  eleven  Boroughs 
accept  the  need  for  some  overall  trunk 
road  planning  system.  I would  ask  you 
two  questions  on  that,  one  is,  do  you 
stop  at  trunk  road  system,  or  would  you 
go  to  major  road  and  trunk  road 
system  ; secondly,  I should  like  to  know 
what  local  representation  you  would 
suggest ; and  I think  it  is  fair  to  say,  how 
you  would  recommend  that  the  eleven 
local  highway  authorities  which  you  are 
proposing  should  be  represented  on  that 
body?  It  would  be  a pretty  big  body 
for  Greater  London  if  every  highway 
authority  were  represented,  on  the 
pattern  which  you  are  suggesting.  There 
are  two  questions ; one  is,  is  it  only  for 
trunk  roads,  and  secondly,  how  do 
you  get  representation? — —Councillor 
Pamplin:  In  answer  to  your  first 

question,  Mr.  Cadbury,  I would  say  only 
trunk  roads,  I would  think  we  would 
stop  at  trunk  roads.  On  the  second 
point,  representation,  appointed  repre- 
sentatives from  groups,  I would  suggest. 
That  is  not  unknown  in  local  government 
now.  If  I mention  spheres  in  which  it 
does  exist  I will  probably  be  treading  on 
the  toes  of  other  people  who  have  given 
evidence,  but  appointed  representatives 
from  groups  of  local  authorities  I think 
could  adequately  deal  with  the  problem. 

■8101.  On  the  lines,  for  example,  of 

the  Metropolitan  Water  Board? 1 

would  not  know  personally,  but  I am 
advised  that  that  is  a good  answer,  Sir. 

8102.  I do  not  really  think  I have  any 
questions  on  the  street  lighting  problem, 
I merely  say  that  to  me  at  any  rate  it 


will  take  away  a personal  pleasure  if  I 
am  not  able  to  see  the  map  of  London 
from  an  aeroplane  when  I fly  in  from 
the  Continent,  clearly  defined  by  the 
ohange  of  lighting  from  each  particular 
borough ! But  I think  that  the  evidence 
you  have  given  on  your  views  on  lighting 
really  does  not  leave  me  any  questions 
to  ask,  I think  we  have  got  that  quite 
clearly.  But  when  it  comes  to  traffic 
control,  I gather  that  you  do  agree  that 
a super-traffic  authority  is  necessary? 
— — -That  is  our  opinion.  Sir,  yes. 

8103.  And  'here  again,  of  course,  in 
traffic  local  opinion  is  perhaps  even  more 
insistent  than  in  road  planning,  and  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  enlarge  on 
how  you  would  be  represented,  in 
Hendon  or  Ealing  or  Willcsdcn,  on  a 
super-Greater  London  traffic  authority, 
in  so  far  as  it  affects  your  own 

problems? 1 think  the  answer  to  that 

is  covered  by  the  answer  to  the  last 
question  you  asked  me  on  roads ; it 
would  have  to  be  appointed  representa- 
tives in  grouped  areas. 

8104.  The  Ministry  has  said  a good 
deal  about  this  in  the  brown  book.  The 
Ministry  suggest  a traffic  authority  and 
say:  “The  authority  would  no  doubt 
work  through  other  authorities,  dele- 
gating within  limits  certain  powers  to 
them  and  using  them  as  agents  for  other 
purposes,  but  retaining  overriding 
powers,  including  the  power  to  require 
the  carrying  out  of  major  road  works 
involved  in  the  execution  of  traffic 
policies  ’’ — for  the  local  authority  there, 
you  would  say  your  individual  Borough 

as  a highway  authority,  would  you? 

Yes,  Sir,  most  definitely. 

8105.  It  is  not  any  part  of  our  job 
to  study  the  problem  of  traffic  control 
in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  police,  but  since 
this  morning’s  papers  were  issued  per- 
haps we  now  have  a duty  to  examine 
the  effect  of  the  new  civilian  traffic 
corps  which  is  envisaged  in  Mr.  Butler's 
discussion  with  Sir  Joseph  Simpson. 
Have  you  any  observations  on  a civilian 
traffic  control  corps  which  might  be 

under  the  local  authority? 1 would 

prefer,  if  I have  to  answer  that  question, 
that  I be  permitted  to  read  the  paper 
over  luncheon,  Sir. 

8106.  I only  just  threw  it  in  because  it 
does  introduce  a possible  new  considera- 
tion.——I  agree.  I have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  reading  that,  but  I am 
sure  you  must  be  right. 
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Mr.  Cadbury : I suspect  that  Sir 

Joseph  Simpson  will  not  propose  that  it 
ds  under  Borough  Councils.  I think, 
Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  all  the 
questions  I have  on  traffic  and  roads  at 
the  moment. 

8107.  Sir  John  Wrigley : There  is  just 
one  point  which  occurs  to  me.  You  be- 
come the  highway  authority  for  all  pur- 
poses in  your  Borough  except  trunk 
roads.  There  will  be  a plan  made  for 
roads.  I presume  you  would  accept  in 
some  form  or  another  an  obligation  that 
each  Borough  must  be  under  duty  to 
carry  out  and  of  course  pay  for,  sub- 
ject to  grant,  all  roads  which  are  in 

accordance  with  the  plan? Yes,  Sir, 

we  are  in  no  doubt  about  that  what- 
ever, we  would  accept  that  position. 

8108.  I am  thinking  of  the  sort  of  road 
which  might  be  a through  road  but  not  a 
trunk  road,  and  might  not  be  of  very 
great  interest  to  one  particular  Borough? 

My  answer  still  stands,  Sir. — Mr. 

Williams'.  May  I just  touch  on  a point 
which  goes  back  to  the  general  point 
made  by  Alderman  Knowles  yesterday? 
Mr.  Cadbury  asked  what  would  happen 
to  the  rest  of  the  County.  I respectfully 
suggest  you  may  feel  that  the  high- 
way function,  with  other  functions, 
would  fit  into  the  general  pattern  of  local 
government  as  envisaged  and  dealt  with 
by  Alderman  Ryde  and  Alderman 
Knowles  yesterday,  that  if  your  Commis- 
sion feels  there  should  be  any  amalgama- 
tions or  adjustments  in  areas  then  that 
would  be  the  solution,  and  there  would 
be  no  County  Council  in  highway 
matters  at  all. 

Mr.  Cadbury : Thank  you,  Mr. 

Williams. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : That  concludes  our 
questions  on  highways  and  traffic,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  convenient  if  we  now 
adjourned.  We  will  then  deal  with  the 
environmental  health  services,  which  is 
the  last  specific  service,  and  there  will  be 
a few  questions  on  finance.  Then  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  individual 
local  authorities  to  make  comments. 

(At  this  stage  the  proceedings  were 
adjourned  for  a short  time.) 

On  resumption 

8109.  Chairman : Ladies  and  Cjentte- 
men,  I think  you  completed  the  ques- 
tioning and  statements  on  education 
and  highways  this  morning  and  we 
now  come  on  to  environmental 


health  services,  do  we  not? Mr. 

Williams : We  do,  Sir,  and  Alderman 
Mrs.  Remington  will  be  leading  the  team 

to  present  that  case  to  you. 

Alderman  Mrs.  Remington : I think  I 
had  better  introduce  the  officers  in  my 
team,  Sir,  although  they  are  the  same 
as  yesterday,  as  there  are  different  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  here  this  after- 
noon. I have  with  me  Mr.  Lindsay 
Taylor,  the  Town  Clerk  of  Tottenham ; 
Dr.  Anderson,  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Heston  and  Isleworth ; Dr. 
Madison  from  Twickenham ; Mr. 
Knolles  and  Mr.  Steedman,  the  Borough 
Engineers  of  Twickenham  and  Wembley. 
As  to  Environmental  Health : — 


This  class  of  service  covers  a num- 
ber of  headings  included  in  your  Chair- 
man’s letter  to  the  Mayors  of  our 
Boroughs,  the  majority  of  which  are 
administered  by  the  Borough  Councils 
and  in  many  of  which  there  appears  to 
be  little  or  no  controversy.  I do. not 
propose  to  refer  to  those  services  on 
which  no  question  arises  and  will  confine 
my  remarks  to  one  or  two. 

We  have  taken  street  cleansing  from 
the  environmental  health  services  and 
included  it  with  highways  where  it  might 
be  dealt  with  more  appropriately. 

The  first  is  control  of  water  courses, 
ditches  and  ponds. 

The  statutory  provisions  dealing  with 
water  courses  within  the  County  have 
been  described  in  the  individual  written 
statements.  These  powers  are  permissive 
and  it  is  considered  that  more  positive 
action  should  be  taken  in  order  to  secure 
the  proper  maintenance  of  the  water- 
courses taking  surface  water  away  from 
the  urban  areas. 

The  difficulties  which  the  Borough 
have  met  concern  natural  watercourses 
which,  because  of  building  develop- 
ment within  their  watersheds,  are  now 
required  to  serve  as  main  outfalls  tor 
very  large  built-up  areas.  Streams  which 
are  entirely  within  the  area  of  a single 
Borough  can  be  dealt  with  by  that 
Borough. 

In  those  cases  where  streams  serve 
the  areas  of  two  or  more  Boroughs  then 
difficulties  can  arise.  Because  of  the 
urban  development  throughout  the 
watershed  of  such  a stream  the  amount 
of  surface  water  discharged  into  it  may 
be  such  as  to  cause  flooding  and  material 
erosion  of  the  banks  particularly  m the 
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lower  lengths  o£  the  watercourse.  These 
effects  are  a serious  concern  to  the  resi- 
dents or  occupiers  of  properly  in  the 
vicinity  of  'the  streams. 

The  present  powers  vested  in  the 
Thames  and  Lee  Conservancy  Boards 
and  the  Middlesex  County  Council  are 
only  permissive.  A number  of  authori- 
ties find  that  these  Authorities  are  reluc- 
tant to  exercise  fully  the  powers  which 
they  have  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  streams 
are  of  adequate  capacity.  In  some  cases 
where  the  County  Council  have  expressed 
their  readiness  to  do  so  they  have  in- 
sisted upon  the  Local  Authority  in  whose 
area  the  length  of  stream  concerned  is 
situated  contributing  towards  the  cost  of 
improvement. 

It  is  our  view  that  these  main  streams 
should  be  the  sole  responsibility  of  an 
Authority  covering  a larger  area  than 
the  Boroughs  through  which  such  streams 
may  flow,  with  a duty  to  carry  out  neces- 
sary works  or  Tequire  them  to  be  done. 

Mortuaries  and  Post-mortem  rooms 

The  Borough  Councils  provide  these 
services  and  may  be  required  to  do  so 
by  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

The  County  Council  criticise  them  and 
the  premises  and  equipment  and  con- 
sider they  could  do  the  job  better  by 
providing  fewer  but  better  equipped 
mortuaries  sited  so  as  to  be  more  con- 
venient to  the  Coroners  and  pathologists 
who  use  them.  We  feel  this  is  another 
example  of  the  tendency  of  the  County 
Council  to  seek  to  ach  ieve  economy  with- 
out consideration  for  the  convenience  of 
the  public  for  whom  it  is  their  duty  to 
provide  the  service  similarly  as  they  have 
suggested  in  the  proposed  reduction  of 
offices  for  the  registration  of  births, 
marriages  and  deaths. 

All  the  eleven  boroughs  have  either 
made  separate  mortuary  accommodation 
or  arranged  it  jointly  with  another 
authority,  or  a hospital  board,  and  a 
network  of  mortuaries  exists  in  Middle- 
sex in  which  the  buildings  are  spaced 
conveniently  for  the  relatives  and  other 
persons  who  have  to  attend  them.  Some 
of  the  mortuaries  may  be  old  fashioned 
but  they  are  adequate  and  are  being  im- 
proved. A new  mortuary  is  just  being 
completed  at  Wembley  at  a cost  of 
f 16,000  and  plans  for  a new  mortuary 
are  under  consideration  at  Hornsey. 


This  is  a public  service  used  mainly  in 
times  of  stress  and  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  people  who  have  to 
attend  there. 

The  service  needs  on-the-spot  adminis- 
tration for  the  service  and  maintenance 
of  buildings,  refrigerators  and  equip- 
ment as  well  as  the  organisation  of  duly 
rotas  and  reliefs  for  attendants  and  .this 
can  best  be  dealt  with  by  the  Borough 
Councils. 

We  see  no  reason  for  any  change  in 
the  administration  of  this  service. 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

Refuse  collection  and  disposal  are 
undertaken  by  the  Borough  Councils 
and,  having  regard  to  the  comments  of 
both  .the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  and  the  Middlesex  County 
Council,  I would  wish  to  deal  with  this 
service  rather  more  comprehensively  than 
the  other  environmental  health  services. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  disposal  of 
refuse  collected  from  the  large  popula- 
tion of  Greater  London  gives  rise  to 
considerable  difficulties  of  organisation, 
and  will  do  so  whatever  form  of  ad- 
ministration has  charge  of  it.  The  prob- 
lems are  physical  as  much  as 
organisational. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  boroughs  to 
undertake  this  service  as  conveniently 
and  economically  as  they  can. 

The  County  Council  mention  the 
many  wet  gravel  pits  in  the  County  for 
which  arrangements  do  not  appear  to 
be  made  for  their  filling  as  they  would 
wish,  so  they  suggest  that  the  disposal 
of  refuse  is  not  as  well  co-ordinated  as 
it  could  be  if  the  County  Council  were 
responsible.  They  suggest  that  if  the 
County  Council  were  to  become  the 
refuse  disposal  authority  it  should  be 
possible  to  produce  a co-ordinated 
scheme  for  disposal  and  for  ihe  filling 
of  empty  pits. 

The  filling  of  wet  gravel  pits  in  the 
Middlesex  area  may  be  a matter  of  con- 
siderable concern  to  the  County  Council 
and  it  could  well  be  assisted  by  and  co- 
ordinated with  refuse  disposal  if  it  could 
be  arranged  that  this  is  a more 
economic  and  convenient  way  of  dealing 
with  refuse  than  is  at  present  employed, 

The  reasons  all  authorities  do  not  tip 
into  Middlesex  pits  is  that  the  charges 
for  disposing  in  them,  and  the  transport 
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costs  in  taking  refuse  to  them  would  be 
greater  in  some  instances  than  their 
present  costs.  The  County  Council  ob- 
viously anticipate  that  the  final  disposal 
charge  can  be  considerably  cheapened 
by  a group  scheme.  We  would  em- 
phasise though  that  the  largest  part  of 
the  cost  of  refuse  disposal  is  for  trans- 
port and  it  should  not  be  readily 
accepted  that  the  County  Council’s  pro- 
posals will  bring  economies. 

The  County  Council  say  they  would 
be  able  to  employ  technical  experts  to 
assist  in  the  solution  of  a problem  of 
tipping  refuse  into  wet  pits.  It  is  mis- 
leading to  suggest  that  this  would  be  so 
as  experts  have  been  experimenting  with 
this  matter  over  the  past  twenty  to  thirty 
years. 

For  example,  Twickenham  have  joined 
with  Sunbury  and  Staines  in  the  con- 
struction of  a new  destructor  at  a cost 
of  £250,000  to  burn  refuse  and  produce 
a relatively  inert  ash  and  clinker  which 
can  be  used  to  reduce  the  area  of  the 
wet  pit  to  one  which  can  be  filled  in  a 
short  time.  Had  other  experiments 
shown  any  real  promise  of  success  in 
tipping  in  wet  pits  without  this  method 
of  reducing  the  water  area,  the  expensive 
plant  at  Twickenham  would  not  have 
been  constructed. 

If  the  County  Council  become  the 
Refuse  Disposal  Authority  it  would  be 
desirable  for  them  to  take  over  refuse 
destructor  plants  or  build  new  plants 
to  deal  with  refuse  before  tipping  into 
wet  pits.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
County  Council  could  operate  destruc- 
tors efficiently  without  at  the  same  time 
being  responsible  for  the  collection  and 
salvage  arrangements  as  the  two  are 
necessarily  closely  integrated  and  the 
type  of  refuse  vehicle  is  selected  in 
accordance  with  the  anticipated  methods 
of  disposal,  length  of  haul  and  other 
factors. 

The  eleven  boroughs  do  not  disagree 
that  some  form  of  co-ordinated  scheme 
for  the  disposal  of  refuse  and,  if  pos- 
sible, the  filling  of  empty  pits  is  desir- 
able. An  advisory  body  for  the  co- 
ordination of  matters  of  common 
interest  might  well  be  appropriate. 

If  the  County  Council  were  the  re- 
sponsible authority  for  refuse  disposal 
this  would  presumably  preclude  all  local 
authorities  from  finding  more  economic 

outlets  themselves.  It  is  known  that 
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there  are  possibilities  for  disposing  of 
refuse  outside  Middlesex  at  a reasonably 
low  cost  and  no  arrangements  should  be 
made  in  the  Greater  London  area  which 
would  deprive  a borough  council  of  dis- 
posing of  the  refuse  collected  in  its  area 
to  the  best  advantage  of  its  ratepayers. 

The  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  are  of  the  opinion  'that 
refuse  disposal  in  the  County  of  London 
should  be  centrally  controlled.  They  con- 
sider that  refuse  collection  confined  to 
borough  boundaries  entails  unnecessarily 
long  hauls  for  men  and  vehicles  and  the 
difficulties  of  collection  in  central 
London  are  due  to  traffic  conditions. 

We  doubt  very  much  whether  a central 
collection  and  disposal  body  would  im- 
prove upon  the  local  arrangements  now 
in  force  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

Refuse  collection,  particularly,  is  a very 
personal  service  and  requires  detailed 
on-the-spot  administration. 

Recommendations  for  the  central 
operation  of  refuse  disposal  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  over  a long 
period  yet  the  Borough  Councils  con- 
cerned continue  to  deal  with  their  re- 
fuse in  the  way  they  do  because  they 
are  satisfied  that  this  is  the  best  way  to 
do  it. 

This  is  a service  which  will  always 
have  problems  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  will  be  in  any  way  lessened  by 
a central  authority  governing  the  work, 
or  that  the  cost  will  be  reduced. 

The  boroughs  have  enthusiastically 
pursued  the  recovery  of  salvage  from 
refuse  and  since  the  war  new  methods 
of  salvage  have  been  developed  largely 
due  to  their  initiative,  e.g.  the  manufac- 
ture of  concentrated  kitchen  waste  as 
animal  food,  the  sale  of  cinders  and  ash 
for  brick  making,  besides  the  more 
straight-forward  extraction  of  metal, 
paper,  etc. 

Further  developments  in  relation  to 
the  composting  of  refuse  are  being 
watched. 

Wembley  and  Hendon  have  used 
< clinker  and  dust  as  the  final  waste  pro- 
ducts from  their  destructors  upon  land 
within  their  boroughs  which  is  capable 
of  improvement.  They  have  recovered 
land  which  was  formerly  used  for  sewage 
disposal  works  and  are  now  in  process 
of  improving  land  acquired  for  public 
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open  space,  whilst  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding a very  useful  outlet  for  refuse 
disposal. 

My  own  borough  council,  Tottenham, 
have  tipped  refuse  on  many  acres  of  for- 
merly low  lying  marsh  land  in  their 
borough  which  was  much  subjected  to 
flooding  and  are  providing  as  a result 
additional  open  space  and  playing 
facilities. 

These  developments  not  only  relieve 
the  disposal  problem  but  also  bring  in- 
come to  the  relief  of  the  borough’s  rates. 

The  income  Tottenham  received  from 
salvage  last  year  was  £40,000.  I do.  not 
know  whether  this  is  typical  but  it  is 
an  indication  of  what  can  and  probably 
is  being  done. 

The  collection  of  salvage,  particularly 
that  which  requires  to  be  separated  by 
the  housewife  before  collection,  is 
successful  because  of  the  local  appeal  of 
assisting  Che  rates  The  transfer  of  dis- 
posal functions  to  an  impersonal  'body 
would  destroy  this  link  of  co-operation 
between  ratepayer  and  Council  and  we 
believe  the  salvage  side  of  refuse  dis- 
posal would  suffer  considerably. 

Generally,  therefore,  in  our  view 
centralisation  will  bring  with  it  adminis- 
trative and  financial  problems  which, 
added  to  the  physical  difficulties  which 
will  always  .accompany  this  service  in 
London,  will  make  it  a very  doubtful 
venture. 

Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and 
Crematoria 

All  I wish  ito  say  on  the  Burial 
Grounds,  etc.,  is  to  comment  on  the 
County  Council’s  evidence  that  the. only 
defect  is  the  absence  of  crematoria  in 
the  area  from  Harrow  to  Staines  and 
their  urging  of  the  authorities  concerned 
to  build  “'two  or  three  crematoria  in 
that  area.” 

It  would  appear  that  the  County 
Council  have  overlooked  certain  facts : 
Half  this  area  comprises  Heston, 
Southall,  Hayes,  Staines,  Sunbury  and 
Feltham,  who,  with  Twickenham,  run 
the  South  West  Middlesex  Crema- 
torium situated  on  the  boundaries  of 
Twickenham  and  Feltham,  and  this  is 
not  being  used  anywhere  near  Ito 
capacity  yet,  although  cremations  in 
Middlesex  had  in  1957  increased  to  40 
per  cent  of  deaths  compared  with  the 
forecast  in  the  County  Development 


Plan  of  25  per  cent  by  1970.  The 
layoult  of  this  crematorium  allows  for 
further  development. 

There  is  a new  crematorium  at 
Ruislip  which  is  not  yet  used  to 
capacity. 

Harrow  has  already  had  outline 
[planning  consent  for  a crematorium  at 
Harrow  Weald,  but  due  to  difficulties 
in  'the  Cremation  Act  is  seeking  an 
alternative  site  and  has  two  sites  under 
active  consideration. 

The  provision  made  by  the  local 
authorities  is  already  ahead  of  the  actual 
demand,  and  plans  are  already  in  hand 
for  further  facilities  to  be  provided. 

Chairman : Thank  you  very  much, 
Alderman  Mrs.  Remington.  I think  Mr. 
Lawson  has  some  questions  to  ask  you 
about  ‘this. 

8110.  Mr.  Lawson:  I should  like  to 
ask  you  (first  of  all  about  these  water- 
courses and  to  try  to  see  how  serious  the 
problem  is. 

As  I understand  it  there  are  three 
authorities  in  your  area  responsible — the 
Thames  Conservancy  Board,  the  Lee 
Conservancy  Boards  and  the  Middlesex 
County  Council — 'that  is  so,  is  it? — — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

8111.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the 
three  areas  in  this  trouble  that  can  arise 
from  flooding ; does  it  affect  one  area 

more  'than  the  others?- 1 would  like 

to  ask  Mr.  Steedman,  to  reply  to  that. 
— Mr.  Steedman : The  east  of  the 

county  is  in  the  Lee  Conservancy  area, 
the  south  of  the  county  is  in  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Board  area  and  the  central 
part  of  the  county  is  in  the  Brent  Valley 
area,  which  is  the  part  controlled  by  the 
county  council  as  rivers  authority.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  specific  differ- 
ence in  flooding  incidence  which  may 
occur  in  any  of  those  three. 

(May  I deal  with  the  type  of  case  we 
'have  in  'the  central  part  of  the  county, 
in  the  Brent  Valley,  we  have  streams 
which  do  rise  in  'the  higher  ground,  tor 
example,  take  one  which  rises  in 
Harrow,  it  flows  through  Harrow, 
through  Wembley  into  the  River  Brent 
and  as  a result  of  the  development  which 
has  taken  place  along  its  course  that 
stream  is  now  having  'to  take  a far 
greater  flow  than  it  ever  did  when  the 
land  was  undeveloped.  As  a result  of 
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this  increase  of  flow  the  hanks  on  the 
lower  levels  of  the  stream  are  seriously 
eroded  and  all  the  private  property 
owners  are  losing  their  land.  They  are 
also  being  subjected  to  flooding  and  they 
have  no  rights,  they  cannot  call  upon 
anybody  'to  put  'that  matter  right,  and 
•they  naturally  look  to  the  local  authority. 
Now  in  the  case  of  a stream  which  passes 
through  more  than  one  area  the  local 
authority  naturally  says : “ Most  of  this 
water  is  coming  from  further  upstream, 
from  outside  our  borough,  and  we  have 
no  control  upon  the  water  iwhich  is 
allowed  to  enter  into  it.  We  sympathise 
with  you.  We  feel  that  you  should  re- 
ceive some  protection  and  we  feel  that 
there  should  he  a river  authority  to  whom 
we  can  look  to  carry  out  the  work  which 
is  necessary  to  protect  those  hanks  and 
to  prevent  flooding,  namely,  by  making 
the  stream  of  adequate  capacity.” 

The  same  kind  of  problem  is  arising  in 
the  Lee  Valley  between  Hornsey  and 
Tottenham.  Tottenham  is  an  the  lower 
reaches  of  this  particular  stream  and  was 
subjected  to  flooding.  Because  it  was  not 
part  of  the  main  river  for  which  the  Lee 
Conservancy  Board  were  responsible 
Tottenham  had  to  shoulder  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  necessary  improvement, 
despite  the  fact  that  a very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  trouble  was  due  to  water 
coming  from  outside  'their  area.  In  order 
to  do  it  they  bad  to  promote  special 
Parliamentary  powers. 

In  the  case  of  the  Brent  the  powers 
are  available  to  the  county  council  and 
our  concern  is  that  we  may  be  able  to 
ask  the  county  council  to  carry  out  the 
works.  Similarly  problems  can  arise  in 
the  Thames  but  I have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  any  special  case  in  the 

Thames  area. Alderman  Mrs. 

Remington : May  Mr.  Knolles  add 

something  in  relation  to  the  Thames? — 
Mr.  Knolles:  As  far  as  the  Thames  is 
concerned  there  are  two  types  of  autho- 
rity. In  the  lower  reaches  for  Twicken- 
ham, Heston  and  Isleworth  there  is  the 
Port  of  London  Authority,  and  above 
that  for  part  of  Twickenham,  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Board.  The  prob- 
lems that  have  arisen  at  Wembley  and 
at  Tottenham  do  not  appear,  as  far  as  I 
know,  to  have  arisen  in  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy area  so  far  as  any  of  the  11 
authorities  are  concerned,  and  I have  no 
details  as  to  the  smaller  authorities. 


8112.  You  have  covered  quite  a lot 

of  ground  ; may  I ask  one  or  two  supple- 
mentary questions  on  it?  Taking  the 
last  point  first,  about  the  Thames,  am  I 
right  in  thinking  the  Port  of  London 
Authority  do  not  have  any  powers  cover- 
ing this  particular  part? No,  they 

only  deal  with  the  main  river. 

8113.  Is  there  a problem  about  the 

maintenance  of  the  banks  on  that  parti- 
cular stretch  of  the  river? The  main- 

tenance of  the  banks  of  the  Thames  both 
in  the  Port  of  London  Authority  area 
and  in  the  Thames  Conservancy  area  is 
a separate  problem  from  this.  The  chief 
problem  there  is  that  there  are  the  tow 
paths  along  the  banks  of  those  rivers, 
in  many  cases  owned  by  the  riparian 
owners,  and  they  have  over  the.  course 
of  years  become,  as  it  were,  public  high- 
ways, or  public  paths,  by  usage  but  are 
of  no  value  to  the  owner  who  between 
his  mainland  -and  the  river  has  a stretch 
which  is  a tow  path  and  over  which  the 
public  have  access.  If  due  to  flooding 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  eroded  then 
the  riparian  owner  is  not  interested  in 
maintaining  the  bank  because  he  is  losing 
land  which  is  not  useful  to  him,  he  is 
losing  land  which  is  a tow  path.  In 
many  cases  that  land  is  useful  to  the 
public  because  they  can  traverse  it  and 
enjoy  the  Thames-side  scenery,  but  as 
far  as  the  riparian  owner  is  concerned 
he  is  probably  only  interested  in  the  land 
he  can  use  for  his  own  purposes. 

In  the  case  of  local  authorities  such  as 
my  authority,  Twickenham,  where  we 
are  riparian  owners  with  a considerable 
frontage  on  the  river  and  we  have  public 
paths  next  to  the  river,  we  have  always 
accepted  the  position  that  we  are  the 
riparian  owners  and  that  we  should 
undertake  the  cost  which  has  been  quite 
considerable.  In  other  cases  the  ques- 
tion has  arisen  whether  the  repair  of  that 
footpath  should  rest  either  on  the  river 
authority,  for  instance,  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy, or  with  some  other  body,  such 
as  the  county  council  or  with  the  local 
authority  rather  than  the  individual 
riparian  owner  who  is  not  really  inter- 
ested and  on  whom  the  cost  would  fall 
very  heavily.  That  is  the  problem  of 
the  main  Thames  river. 

8114.  Is  that  creating  any  difficulties 
at  the  moment?  Do  you  get  the  situa- 
tion where  the  owner  will  not  spend 
money  to  repair  the  path  and,  therefore, 
you  cannot  get  along  to  another  part 
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of  the  path  that  is  properly  preserved? 
This  arises  chiefly  in  the  area  out- 
side the  11  authorities  but  I do  know 
that  difficulties  do  arise  there  because 
'the  riparian  owner  is  not  willing  to 
undertake  the  work  and  the  path  is 
possibly  lost  or  made  dangerous  to  the 
public. 

8115.  But  in  the  area  of  the  11  autho- 
rities there  is  no  great  problem  at  the 

moment? Not  as  far  as  the  Thames 

is  concerned. 

8116.  Regarding  the  other  streams  that 
were  referred  to,  the  solution,  I under- 
stand, that  you  suggest  is  that  obligation 
should  be  put  upon  the  two  conservancy 
boards  and  upon  the  county  council; 
at  present  those  bodies  have  powers  but 

no  specific  obligation. Alderman  Mrs. 

Remington : No  duty. 

8117.  The  Middlesex  County  Council 
in  their  evidence  say  they  do  not  think 
it  would  be  practicable  to  define  the 
obligation  which  would  be  placed  upon 
them  and,  therefore,  they  favour  the 
present  arrangements  by  which  their 
powers  are  permissive.  Has  there  been 
a case,  or  can  you  cite  one,  where  a 
request  has  been  made  to  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  to  do  some  work  upon 
one  of  these  streams  that  is  causing 
trouble  and  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  has  declined  to  do  anything? 

Mr.  Steedman : In  Wembley  we 

have  experience  of  two  streams  which 
are  county  maintained  streams,  and  over 
very  many  years  the  amount  of  water 
floy/ing  in  those  streams  has  increased  as 
a result  of  urban  development.  The 
complaints  of  the  residents  who  have 
suffered  have  come  to  us,  and  we  have 
asked  the  county  council  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  remove  the  cause  of 
complaint.  It  has  taken  us  very  many 
years  to  .persuade  the  county  council  to 
take  action,  and  they  have  eventually 
said:  “Yes,  we  will  do  something  about 
this  but  Wembley  Corporation  should 
contribute  towards  the  cost”.  We  feel 
that  as  these  streams  are  not  dealing  only 
with  our  problem  but  with  the  drainage 
of  a very  much  larger  area  that  it  is 
wrong  to  come  to  the  borough  council 
and  ask  them  to  contribute  to  the  cost, 
and  we  feel  that  the  county  council 
should  have  the  duty  -of  removing  the 
cause  of  complaint. 

8118.  You  think  it  would  be  .practic- 
able, do  you,  to  define  the  duty?  The 


point  the  county  council  make  is  that 
they  say  it  would  not  be  practicable  to 
define  it  but  you  take  a different  view, 

do  you? What  we  want  to  do  is  be 

sure  that  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
properly  reinforced  so  that  erosion  does 
not  take  place,  and  that  the  stream  is  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  take  the  flood  water 
which  comes  to  it.  I see  no  difficulty  in 
saying  that  the  river  authority  should 
provide  a watercourse  adequate  to  meet 
the  requirements  which  are  expected  of 
it  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  a local 
authority  deals  with  its  sewage  under- 
takings. 

8119.  Some  of  your  constituent 
authorities  have,  I think,  suggested  that 
these  duties  should  be  placed  on  the 
district  council — I am  not  sure  that  all 
of  you  are  unanimous  about  that — but 
would  it  be  practicable  to  place  some 
duties  on  the  district  council  and  some 

on  the  river  authority? 1 think  there 

are  differences  of  approach  because  there 
are  different  problems.  There  are  prob- 
ably not  so  many  of  the  authorities  who 
experience  these  streams  rising  in  one 
area  and  flowing  through  into  another 
and  causing  trouble  in  the  lower  area. 
In  those  areas  where  a stream  is  in  the 
area  of  a single  authority  then  the  prob- 
lem is  one  they  can  deal  with  themselves, 
it  is  when  it  becomes  a joint  problem 
that  we  feel  that  it  should  be  dealt  with 
by  an  authority  covering  the  whole 
watershed. 

8120.  Chairman : This  problem  seems 

to  arise  really  with  regard  to  certain 
tributaries  of  the  Thames  rather  than 
the  Thames  itself. Yes. 

8121.  I am  inclined  to  think  the  real 

troubles  arise  with  regard  to  the  Brent 
and  the  Lee  in  Middlesex,  -possibly  the 
Colne,  to  a -minor  extent,  the  Ravens- 
•bourne,  and  the  Mole  in  Surrey.  We 
have  the  same  trouble  throughout  in 
that  you  get  flooding  in  the  lower  parts 
which  is  due  to  an  accumulation  of  water 
in  the  u-pper  parts,  and  you  have  not 
got  an  overall  authority ; that  is  the  pic- 
ture, >is  it  not? Yes,  I think  that  is  so. 

8122.  You  said  just  now  that  there 
was  some  difference  -of  opinion  between 
Wembley  and  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  and  I would  like  to  ask  three 
questions : ( a ) what  was  the  trouble  that 
Wembley  experienced,  (b)  what  was  the 
total  cost  of  the  works  proposed,  and 
(c)  -how  much  was  Wembley  asked  to 
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pay? The  extent  of  the  troubles 

which  we  have  experienced  was  the 
flooding  of  a number  of  houses,  actually, 
the  water  was  coining  into  the  houses 
probably  to  the  extent  of  about  a dozen 
although  a large  number  of  properties 
were  affected  to  the  extent  of  their 
gardens.  The  total  length  of  the  stream, 
the  Wealdstone  Brook,  to  which  we  are 
referring,  passing  through  Wembley,  is 
of  the  order  of  2i  to  3 miles  and  the  cost 
of  the  whole  of  the  improvement  to  that 
brook  will  probably  be  of  the  order  of 
£250,000.  The  county  council  have  just 
embarked  upon  the  first  section  costing 
£80,000  for  rather  less  than  half  a mile. 
They  initially  asked  the  borough  council 
to  contribute,  I believe,  one-third  of  the 
cost,  and  eventually  we  suggested  that 
there  should  be  a contribution  from 
another  authority,  one  of  the  eleven 
incidentally,  but  they  said  they  had  no 
powers  to  contribute  ; and  we  even- 
tually compromised  and  said  we  would 
pay  one-sixth  of  the  total  cost  and  that 
was  accepted  by  the  county  council. 

8123.  Broadly  speaking,  you  thought 

the  flooding  was  not  worth  more  than 
£40,000  to  Wembley? It  is  very  diffi- 

cult to  put  any  value  on  any  flooding,  is 
it  not? 

8124.  Rather  than  pay  an  extra 
£40,000,  subject  to  negotiation  of  course, 
you  thought  you  could  put  up  with  the 
flooding,  is  that  a fair  way  of  putting  it? 

No.  We  felt  as  this  flooding  was 

due  to  a much  larger  area  than  ours  it 
should  be  looked  at  in  a broader  manner. 

8125.  A very  tactful  answerl Mr. 

Knolles:  Could  I mention  one  point? 
We  have  dealt  with  streams  and  water- 
courses and  so  on  but  there  is  of  course 
another  problem  which  affects  two  of  the 
eleven  boroughs  and  others  which  are 
not  in  the  eleven,  that  is  the  tidal  flood- 
ing, and  the  Waverley  Commission,  and 
I am  quite  willing  to  answer  questions 
on  that  but  I have  not  brought  that  out, 
as  that  is  a different  problem  altogether. 

8126.  We  are  quite  aware  of  that. 

When  I spoke  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Thames  I was  thinking  of  fairly  fre- 
quent misbehaviour  on  the  part  of  the 
streams  ; the  other  is  much  less  frequent, 
is  it  not? Yes. 

8127.  The  only  thing  one  need  ask 
about  tidal  flooding  is  this ; has  the 
Middlesex  area  suffered  serious  damage 
or  was  the  effect  of  the  tidal  stream 


largely  dissipated  before  it  came  to 

Middlesex? There  has  been  flooding 

■in  the  two  areas,  Twickenham  and 
Heston  and  Isleworth.  There  are  certain 
dangers  of  flooding  to  basements  for 
which  special  protective  measures  have 
to  be  taken  but  I think  there  are  places 
where  the  danger  is  still  greater.  The 
last  time  we  had  a bad  flood  we  were 
affected  and  we  had  to  take  precautionary 
measures  and  also  do  a certain  amount 
of  evacuation  of  people. 

8128.  Mr.  Lawson:  Shall  I now  go  on 
to  refuse  collection  and  disposal?  If  I 
understand  rightly  you  are  really  satisfied 
with  the  present  arrangements,  that  is  so, 

is  it  not? Alderman  Mrs.  Remington: 

That  is  so. 

8129.  You  do  not  want  any  change? 

■ That  is  so. 

8130.  Am  I right  in  thinking  also  that 
you  feel  that  where  collaboration  can  be 
useful,  as  apparently  it  was  in  Twicken- 
ham and  one  or  two  of  its  neighbours, 
you  would  be  able  to  arrange  that  by 
mutual  agreement  between  yourselves? 
Absolutely. 

8131.  We  were  rather  interested  in  the 
gravel  pits  not  only  from  the  point  of 
View  of  the  disposal  of  refuse  from 
Middlesex  hut  also  possibly  from  Lon- 
don, because  we  were  told  that  one  of 
the  problems  with  refuse  disposal  from 
London  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  suit- 
able dumping  sites ; do  you  know  who 
owns  these  gravel  pits?  Are  they  owned 

by  contractors? Mr.  Knolles : The 

majority  of  these  gravel  pits  are  owned 
by  contractors.  In  those  gravel  pits 
where  tipping  is  taking  place  of  material 
which  may  not  be  refuse  thev  are  m 
general  owned  by  contractors.  There  are 
in  many  cases  gravel  pits  where  the  pits 
are  filled  with  non-refuse  material  and 
then  refuse  put  on  the  top. 

In  the  case  of  Egham  it  is  being  run 
by  a contractor  but  the  county  council 
and  certain  local  authorities  are  in- 
terested. In  the  case  of  Hayes  and  Har- 
lington  the  local  authority  are  interested 
in  the  tip  there.  The  pit,  which  is  60 
acres  in  extent,  which  Twickenham  is 
filling  in  their  scheme  is,  of  course, 
owned  by  the  local  authority. 

8132.  I am  a little  puzzled  by  the  fact 
that  Middlesex  seems  to  be  anxious  to 
get  these  pits  filled  in  with  refuse 
whereas  London  have  said  there  is  a 
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shortage  or  certainly  some  of  the  metro- 
politan boroughs  have  said  that  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  finding  tipping  sites. 

1 think  the  chief  problem  there  is 

that  it  is  not  easy  to  put  crude  refuse 
into  water-bearing  pits.  The  county 
council  refer  to  the  experiments  that 
have  been  made  and  in  the  past  con- 
siderable work  has  been  carried  out  on 
this.  There  is  a technical  committee  on 
experiments  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of 
household  refuse  in  wet  and  dry  pits 
which  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Harold 
Macmillan  on  10th  June,  1953,  and  they 
have  been  carrying  out  experiments  on 
this  very  problem.  There  are  difficul- 
ties in  filling  wet  pits  because  of  aerial 
nuisance,  chemical,  bacteriological  and 
mineral  difficulties,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  general  tipping  into  pits  has 
not  been  undertaken.  At  Twickenham, 
with  special  arrangements,  we  tip  into 
pits  and  even  in  this  hot  weather  during 
the  last  fortnight  we  have  been  able  to 
tip  into  the  smaller  lagoons  we  have 
made.  At  Egham  they  do  not  tip  ip  the 
summer  because  of  the  aerial  nuisance 
that  is  created  and  that  causes  certain 
difficulties. 

8133.  Chairman : Is  there  a shorter 

word  for  “ aerial  nuisance  ”,  please? 

Alderman  Mrs.  Remington  : Smell  I 

8134.  Mr.  Cadbury.  Is  there  any  water 
contamination?  I believe  some  of  the 
gravel  bearing  strata  are  used  for  water 

supplies. Mr.  Knolles : That  is  one 

of  the  problems  that  this  committee  has 
to  consider,  the  possible  pollution  of 
water  sources  if  the  liquid,  the  water, 
after  it  has  been  contaminated  is  not 
sufficiently  filtered,  and  with  some  of 
the  materials  that  are  difficult  to  filter 
out,  so  that  there  is  a water  pollution 
problem,  for  instance,  in  the  Lee  Valley. 
—Mr.  steedman-.  I think  you  should 
know  that  Mr.  Knolles  is  a member  of 
this  committee  to  which  he  has  referred. 

Chairman-.  I think  he  should  know 
also  that  I visited  his  refuse  destructor 
and  the  lagoons  to  which  he  is  refer- 
ring ! 

Mr.  Lawson:  I do  not  think  I need 
ask  any  more  questions  on  environmen- 
tal health,  thank  you. 

8135.  Chairman:  I think  Twickenham 
have  acquired  the  site  of  the  wet  pit 
at  which  they  are  tipping  their  treated 

refuse,  have  they  not? Mr.  Knolles:. 

That  is  the  arrangement  with  Sunbury 


who  are  the  local  authority.  It  is  owned, 
therefore,  by  one  of  the  local  authorities 
and  we  tip  into  the  pit  and  that  is  re- 
claiming land  which  will  be  available. 

8136.  Is  it  also  the  problem  in  Middle- 

sex that  there  are  some  local  authorities 
which  have  a large  number  of  tips  avail- 
able, a large  number  of  wet  or  dry  gravel 
pits  available  and,  therefore,  are  so  to 
speak  a natural  reception  area  for 
refuse;  and  a good  many  local  authori- 
ties who  have  not  got  any  immediately 
available  places  and  would  have  to  find 
places  in  which  they  are  going  to  lip 
their  refuse?— — Alderman  Mrs. 

Remington:  That  is  true  but,  of  course, 
one  has  to  remember  that  transport  costs 
—that  has  been  mentioned  before— play 
a very  high  part  in  refuse  disposal. 

8137.  I appreciate  that,  but  whoever 
owns  the  particular  tipping  place  the 
transport  cost  will  be  the  same  if  you 
assume  the  distance  is  the  same.  Is  it 
the  case  in  Middlesex  that  some  of  the 
pits  in  which  tipping  takes  place  are 
owned  by  local  authorities  and  in  other 
places  they  are  owned  either  by  the 
original  owner  of  the  gravel  pit  or  a 

contractor  who  has  acquired  them? 

That  is  so. 

8138.  Is  it  a fact  that  local  authorities, 

I am  not  speaking  of  local  authorities 
like  Twickenham  who  deal  with  their 
own  refuse  in  their  own  pits,  but  local 
authorities  in  Middlesex  who  have 
acquired  pits,  are  charging  commercial 
rates  to  other  local  authorities  for  the 
privilege  of  tipping  their  refuse  into  their 
pit? Yes. 

8139.  Do  you  think  that  is  right? 

I would  prefer  not  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

8140.  I ask  that  question  quite  seri- 
ously.—I do  realise  that  and  I think 
you  realise  quite  seriously  that  I would 
prefer  not  to  answer  it. 

8141.  I quite  understand  that  but  I 
want  to  have  it  on  the  record,  you  sec, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  complexities  of 
this  problem.  Because  you  have  trans- 
port costs  you  obviously  have  the  diffi- 
culty of  distinguishing  as  an  operational 
matter  between  refuse  collection  and 
refuse  disposal — you  have  referred  to 
that.  You  have  refuse  from  all  over  the 
greater  London  area  moving  in  all  kinds 
of  unnatural  directions  at  the  moment ; 
you  have  some  tipping  grounds  owned 
by  private  contractors,  you  have  some 
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owned  by  local  authorities,  and  if  you 
look  at  it  on  the  map  and  make  a sketch, 
on  the  evidence  we  have  received  there 
■would  appear  to  be  an  overwhelming 
case  for  some  common  approach  to  this 
problem,  whatever  the  machinery  for 
that  common  approach  might  be.  I was 
wondering  whether  in  your  evidence 
which  you  have  given  us  this  afternoon 
you  really  fully  take  account  of  that 
factor  which  must  quite  obviously  be 
apparent  to  people  like  ourselves  look- 
ing at  this  matter. Mr.  Knolles : The 

concern  of  the  local  authorities  is  to 
deal  with  their  refuse  efficiently  and 
cheaply  for  their  ratepayers.  There  are 
various  methods  of  dealing  with  refuse, 
tipping  is  not  the  only  one,  and  in  some 
cases  local  authorities  have  local  facilities 
which  they  can  operate  quite  cheaply. 
For  instance,  in  Heston  and  Islewortb 
the  tipping  costs  are  very  low.  So  that 
it  would  appear  that  sometimes  a local 
authority  may  have  to  pass  through 
those  areas  to  get  further  tipping  places 
if  they  are  adopting  tipping  but  m the 
case  where  the  local  authorities  own  tips 
and  allow  other  persons  to  come  and  tip 
there  it  will  depend  entirely  on  their 
costs,  not  only  on  the  acquisition  of 
the  land  but  dealing  with  the  land,  and 
the  possible  value  of  the  filled  pit  when 
finished.  As  to  the  price,  what  you  call 
the  commercial  price,  that  you  charge 
it  might  be  that  the  price  appears  high 
because  when  the  pit  is  tipped  it  has  no 
value  except  for  sale  as  cheap  agricul- 
tural land,  or  for  playing  fields  rather 
distant  from  their  population. 

8142.  Would  you  say  there  was  any 
cheap  agricultural  land  in  Middlesex? 

1 would  not  say  compared  to  other 

areas  that  the  land  was  cheap  but  com- 
pared to  residential  land,  or  land  nearer 
residential  areas,  it  would  be  cheap,  and 
those  factors  I think  must  affect  the  price 
that  they  charge  to  other  authorities  — 
Alderman  Mrs.  Remington : I think 

there  is  another  member  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table  who  would  like  to  say 
something  on  this. — Mr.  Forster : 
Willesden  has  just  concluded  a contract 
with  our  good  friends  in  Yiewsley  and 
West  Drayton  for  twelve  years  and  I 
think  you  ought  to  accept  with  some 
reserve  this  question  of  commercial  rates. 
The  owners  of  pits  only  get  consent  to 
work  gravel  under  very  stringent,  plan- 
ning conditions  as  to  the  restoration  of 
the  surface,  and  so  on,  which  are  very 


often  expensive.  Secondly,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  a local  authority  to  get  con- 
trol of  the  gravel  pit  in  private  owner- 
ship and  that  gravel  pit  has  assumed  an 
astronomical  commercial  value  which  is 
very  heavily  rated,  and  before  you  ques- 
tion say  4s.  a ton  as  a tipping  charge 
as  being  a commercial  rate  it  does  want 
very  careful  examination  as  to  its  make- 
up.—Alderman  Knowles:  We  appreciate 
the  point  you  make,  Sir, . but  this  is 
bound  up  with  the  financial  questions, 
we  assume  we  are  going  to  be  asked  and 
I think  this  is  a question  on  which  the 
finance  offioers  ought  to  come  in.  It 
has  a very  strong  financial  bearing,  on 
local  government  costs. — Mr.  Cornish: 
You  asked,  Sir,  whether  we  thought  it 
right  that  a local  authority  owning  a 
tip  should  make  a commercial  charge  to 
another  authority  for  tipping  refuse 
there.  Well,  I suggest  in  the  first  place 
that  if  a local  authority  has  incurred  ex- 
penditure in  acquiring  a tip  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  has  in  fact  reserve  tipping 
space  which  it  can  offer  to  another  local 
authority,  then  it  ought  as  a duty  to 
make  a charge.  As  to  what  that  charge 
is  it  should  at  least  cover  the  cost  to 
that  authority  of  allowing  the  tipping 
facilities.  Whether  that,  of  course,  lines 
up  with  your  expression  “commercial 
charge  ”,  I would  not  like  to  say. 

8143.  The  picture  we  have  of  the 
whole  of  the  greater  London  area  is  this. 
You  have,  broadly  speaking,  areas  in 
which  tipping  does  take  place  and  can 
take  place.  You  have  the  Essex  marshes 
and  some  of  the  tips  are  owned  by  local 
authorities  and  some  are  owned  by  con- 
tractors who  also  own  barges.  You  have 
some  gravel  pits  in  Hertfordshire.  You 
have  some  chalk  pits  in  Kent.  You  have 
gravel  pits  in  Middlesex  and  to  a minor 
extent  in  Surrey,  and  if  you  were  to  see 
the  sort  of  map  in  our  minds  as  to 
the  way  refuse  moves  you  would  realise 
the  problem.  You  get  areas  south  of  the 
river  carting  refuse  by  road  across  the 
river  and  depositing  it  in  Hertfordshire. 
You  get  areas  north  of  the  river  carting 
refuse  across  the  river  and  depositing  it 
in  Kent.  You  get  a large  amount  of 
traffic  going  up  and  down  the  river  in 
barges  taking  it  to  the  Essex  marshes 
and  elsewhere.  There  really  does  not 
seem  any  rhyme  or  reason  about  these 
movements  at  all  and  the  reason  seems 
to  be  apparently  for  this  curious  situa- 
tion that  each  local  authority  has  been 
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doing  the  best  it  can  with  its  own  par- 
ticular refuse,  the  main  object  being  to 
get  it  out  of  its  own  area  as  fast  as 
possible  and  as  cheaply  as  possible.  You 
also  get  the  curious  situation  that  you 
get  refuse  taken  by  barge  along  the  river 
and  burnt  on  a wharf. 

As  you  will  see,  I keep  on  giving  you, 
in  this  matter  and  in  other  matters,  the 
background  as  to  the  way  things  look 
to  the  Commission  so  that  you  can  deal 
with  them. 

Is  it  seriously  your  contention  that  the 
right  way  of  dealing  with  everything  in 
this  respect  against  that  background  is 
to  continue  giving  exactly  the  same 
powers  to  exactly  the  same  authorities 
who  are  dealing  with  them  today  with 
the  results  those  powers  have  produced? 

Alderman  Mrs.  Remington : They 

have  produced  their  object  if  in  fact 
they  are  disposing  in  the  most  economic 
way. 

8144.  From  the  point  of  view  of  that 

borough. That  is  the  situation  at 

present,  but  I have  said  here  that  they 
consider  that  they  could  have  more  co- 
operation and  could  achieve  the  object 
if  they  still  have  the  powers.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  some  boroughs  are  already  co- 
operating. We  are  taking  refuse  from 
Friern  Barnet.  It  is  not  one  of  the 
large  authorities  but  it  is  in  faGt  one  of 
the  Middlesex  authorities. 

8145.  You  refer  to  the  remarks  of 
the  Ministry  of  Local  Government  and 
Housing  on  this  subject  and  you  dismiss 
them  quite  shortly,  but  I am  giving  you 
this  background  picture  in  order  that 
you  can  really  consider  whether  you 
think  you  have  adequately  answered  the 
views  of  the  Ministry  on  that  matter. 

Alderman  Knowles:  We  appreciate 

your  point,  but  surely  the  solution  does 
not  lie  in  any  change  in  this  because 
it  does  not  matter  what  change  you  make 
with  regard  to  who  is  handling  it  the 
haulage  is  going  to  be  exactly  the  same 
unless  some  alteration  is  made  in  the 
method  of  disposal  of  this  refuse.  I am 
going  to  say  that  possibly  part  of  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  that  very  large 
organisation,  the  London  County 
Council,  over  the  years  never  bothered 
too  much  about  refuse  disposal  as  far 
as  I am  aware,  and  I stand  to  be 
corrected  here  and  probably  will  be  very 
quickly.  They  do  not  seem  to  me  to 
have  a very  adequate  refuse  disposal 
works  at  all. 


8146.  Be  fair  to  them,  they  have  no  g 

powers  in  the  matter. That  may  well  | 

be,  but  we  have  to  look  at  facts  as  they  1 
are  and  if  .there  is  haulage  from  central 
London  to  the  centre  of  Hertfordshire 

that  haulage  will  be  there  whoever  is 
handling  it,  whoever  has  the  pit.  What 
we  are  striving  to  point  out  is  quite 
clearly  this,  that  -this  system  works  ade- 
quately well  and  if  you  had  an  over- 
riding authority  we  cannot  for  the  life 
of  us  see  how  it  would  work  any  better. 

You  still  have  to  take  refuse  from  A to 
B,  and  if  B is  a certain  distance  away 
you  have  to  pay  haulage ; I think  Mr. 
Lawson  will  agree  that  is  accountancy. 

The  distance  is  there  and  you  have  to 
pay  for  it. 

8147.  Mr.  Lawson : The  distances  may 

be  different. 1 do  not  sec  how  they 

can  be  different  if  the  gravel  pits  are  in 
the  same  places. 

8148.  Chairman:  Take  what  happens 
now ; let  us  take  three  adjoining 
boroughs  south  of  the  river;  one  of 
them  takes  their  refuse  by  barge  to  a 
wharf  and  burns  it  on  the  spot  thereby 
producing  the  highest  cost  of  refuse  dis- 
posal of  any  borough  in  the  whole  area. 

The  next  one  collects  their  refuse  by 
vans,  puts  it  into  vehicles  and  takes  it 
across  the  river  and  deposits  it  in  Hert- 
fordshire. I am  not  saying  these  actually 
all  take  place — they  are  only  examples. 

The  next  one  takes  this  refuse  by 
vehicles  to  a disposal  point  on  the  river, 
puts  it  on  barges,  .takes  it  away  and  dis- 
poses of  it  in  Essex.  There  are  three 
sets  of  transport  charges  there  and  I 
agree  -they  are  much  the  biggest  item  in 
the  account.  Is  there  not  a case  for 
saying:  “If  those  three  boroughs  got 
.together,  all  took  their  stuff  to  the  same 
place,  and  the  .tipping  places  used  by 
these  areas  were  released  for  other  areas 
nearer  the  tipping  place,  would  you  not 
make  a substantial  inroad  on  the  trans- 
port charges  ”,  which  T agree  is  the  main 

item  ,in  the  bill? We  agree.  We  say 

we  will  do  it  but  we  say  we  are  sorry 
London  County  Council  never  do  it. — 
Alderman  Mrs.  Remington.  We  also 
make  the  point  in  our  evidence  that  an 
advisory  body  for  the  co-ordination  of 
matters  of  common  interest  might  be 
appropriate  and  we  were  thinking  of  the 
bodies  concerned. 

8149.  Of  the  eleven? Yes,  to  get 

together  and  discuss  it. 
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8150.  I did  not  doubt  about  the  eleven 

authorities. We  would  agree  to  it 

being  extended.  We  are  just  dealing  with 
our  eleven  boroughs  under  the  terms  of 
reference.  We  would  deal  with  other 
boroughs  if  they  were  prepared  to  come 
in  on  that.  There  are  quite  a number 
of  boroughs,  as  you  quoted  this  morn- 
ing, on  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board 
but  they  do  get  together. — Alderman 
Knowles : When  I talk  about  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  I appreciate  it  is  .the 
metropolitan  boroughs  in  that  area. 

8151.  Is  there  anything  else  on  en- 
vironmental health?  That  leaves  us 
with  finance  to  deal  with  now,  does  it 

not? Mr.  Williams : We  have  not 

any  team  or  speaker  specifically  on 
finance  but  Alderman  Knowles  and 
Alderman  Ryde  referred  to  the  matter 
briefly  in  their  opening.  It  is  of  course 
dealt  with  in  the  written  evidence  and 
the  Borough  Treasurer  will  be  very 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 

Chairman : Mr.  Williams,  I should  not 
expect  you  to  produce  a witness  on 
finance.  As  we  said  in  our  first  letter, 
finance  enters  into  every  branch  of  local 
government. 

8152.  Mr.  Lawson:  I would  like  to 
start  with  your  evidence  on  page  6 where 
you  have  made  some  calculations  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  transfer  of  these  ser- 
vices from  county  to  borough  council 
level,  and  I am  right,  am  I not,  that  the 
calculations  you  made  show  that  of  the 
10  or  11  boroughs  that  are  here  repre- 
sented there  was  a range  of  difference 
of  a gain  of  Is.  in  the  pound  and  a loss 
of  2s.  in  the  pound?  That  was  the  sort 

of  range  you  arrived  at. Alderman 

Knowles : As  you  will  remember  in 

opening  I pointed  out  that  since  the 
general  grant  had  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  various  factors  that  range 
would  vary  and  it  would  range  from  a 
gain  of  Is.  6d.  to  a loss  of  Is.  lOd.  That 
I think  I made  clear  was  the  picture 
as  far  as  we  could  envisage  it  with  the 
imponderables  we  had  to  consider. 

8153.  'I  wonder  if  you  could  amplify 
a little  the  method  you  have  used  in 
arriving  at  these  figures?  I realise,  of 
course,  it  must  be  an  aporoximation. 
Could  you  give  us  a little  information  as 

to  how  you  got  at  them? 1 am  going 

to  ask  Mr.  Cornish  to  do  that.  _ I can 
do  it  but  I know  he  will  do  it  very 
much  better. — Mr.  Cornish : In  the  first 
place  we  did  indicate  broadly  how  we 


arrived  at  these  calculations  in  the 
written  statement  of  evidence  to  which 
you  refer  on  page  6.  We  have  taken 
the  expenditure  in  the  year  1958/1959 
on  the  services  which  we  thought 
should  be  transferred  to  the  11  authori- 
ties, that  is  the  expenditure  incurred 
during  that  year  by  the  county  council 
on  those  services.  We  have  apportioned 
that  expenditure  over  the  11  authorities 
on  such  bases  as  we  thought  were  appro- 
priate. For  example,  highways  expendi- 
ture we  have  apportioned  on  the 
mileage  of  road ; education  expenditure 
on  school  population,  and  so  on.  Having 
made  those  apportionments  and  a com- 
parison of  the  rate  which  would  be 
needed  to  meet  such  apportioned  ex- 
penditure with  the  precept  being  levied 
by  the  county  council  for  those  services 
we  arrived  at  either  a gain  to  a local 
authority — a gain  where  they  would 
save  by  this  method,  they  would,  in 
other  words,  be  able  to  levy  a lower  rate 
— and  the  authorities  who  would  lose, 
that  is,  those  authorities  who  would 
thereby  have  to  levy  a higher  rate.  That 
was  in  our  written  evidence. 

We  appreciated  that  the  Commission 
would  expect  us  in  the  light  of  the 
changes  introduced  by  the  1958  Act  to 
attempt  to  see  how  far  those  provisional 
calculations  would  be  affected  by  the 
provisions  of  that  Act.  We  also  had 
regard  to  the  comments  of  the  county 
council  in  their  evidence,  their  comments 
on  our  evidence,  and  that  perhaps  the 
trend  which  we  produced  in  our  written 
evidence  might  be  substantially  varied 
by  the  1958  Act  provisions. 

In  making  these  further  calculations 
we  had  to  make  a basic  assumption  that 
legislation  would  be  introduced  in  order 
that  we  should  share  in  the  distribution 
of  the  general  grant.  Making  that  basic 
assumption  we  were  able  to  make  a cal- 
culation showing  what  our  approximate 
shares  of  the  general  grant  would  be 
and  we  varied  these  figures  as  a result 
of  those  grant  calculations  and  we 
■found,  as  Alderman  Knowles  has  said, 
that  our  original  figures  varying  from 
a gain  of  Is.  to  a loss  of  2s.  would  come 
down  to  a gain  of  Is.  6d.  and  a loss  of 
Is.  lOd. 

I should  perhaps  add  this,  Sir,  that 
we  did  look  a little  further  at  the  other 
effects  of  the  1958  Act.  The  question 
was  raised  amongst  our  members 
whether  in  addition  there  would  need 
to  be  some  form  of  continuing  rate 
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equalisation,  if  these  services  were  trans- 
ferred and  in  the  light  of  those  figures 
which  you  have  been  given  we  came  to 
this  conclusion  by  a majority  that  there 
were  sufficient  equalising  factors  in  the 
general  grant  calculation  itself,  namely, 
in  the  rate  deduction  factor,  and  under 
the  present  legislation  with  the  payment 
of  rate  deficiency  grants  'to  those  local 
authorities  whose  rateable  resources  were 
below  the  average  for  the  county  and 
since  none  of  the  ‘Middlesex  authorities 
qualified  for  a rate  deficiency  grant  we 
concluded  there  was  no  real  need  for 
any  further  form  of  rate  equalisation. 
Nevertheless,,  one  at  least  of  our  11 
authorities  has  reservations  on  that  point 
and  we  would,  therefore,  conclude  by 
saying  this,  that  if  it  was  felt  that  some 
continuing  form  of  additional  rate 
equalisation  was  necessary  we  would  see 
no  difficulty  in  a scheme  being  formu- 
lated possibly  on  the  lines  of  that  which 
has  operated  in  the  London  County 
Council  for  some  years  though  probably 
varied  for  the  different  circumstances. 

8154.  When  you  say  in  the  very  first 
sentence  that  you  “ apportioned  ”,  I 
presume  you  mean  the  county  council 
expenditure  on  these  services  and  you 
took  a proportion  attributable  to  your 
particular  area:  did  you  do  that  on  a 

population  basis? 1 used  varying 

bases ; mileage  of  roads  for  example 
for  highways ; school  population  for 
education  expenditure.  Where  we  could 
not  find  any  better  basis  of  apportion- 
ment we  used  total  population. 

8155.  I do  not  know  if  you  made  any 
allowance  for  additional  administrative 
expenses  but  I take  it  you  would  have 

some  arising  out  of  this? No,  we 

made  no  allowance  for  additional  ad- 
ministrative expenditure  because  a 
number  of  authorities  have  suggested, 
and  we  have  suggested  in  our  memoran- 
dum of  evidence,  that  by  cutting  out 
certain  duplication  involved  in  the 
present  policy  of  delegation  certain 
administrative  savings  might  flow  from 
that. 

8156.  One  would  offset  the  other? 

Exactly. 

8157.  Did  you  consider  at  all — it  may 
be  you  would  not  be  able  to  consider  it 
but  we  would  have  to  consider  at — 'the 

effect  on  the  rest  of  the  county? 

Yes,  we  did,  and  in  our  written  evidence 
we  did  say  that  with  each  method  that 
we.  adopted  for  this  purpose  the  aggre- 
gate effect  of  the  severance  of  the  ten 


boroughs  at  this  stage  upon  the  re- 
mainder of  the  county  is  a small  gain. 
In  so  far  as  our  further  calculations  are 
concerned  we  reached  the  conclusion 
again  that  the  aggregate  effect  on  the  rest 
of  the  county  would  not  be  material. 

8158.  Chairman : H'as  any  attempt 

been  made  to  agree  those  figures  with 

the  oounty? No,  Sir.  You  will 

realise  the  county  'have  seen  those  figures 
and  have  in  fact  commented  on  them  in 
their  written  comments  but  they  have 
not  seen  fit  to  make  any  particular  com- 
ments on  the  figures  themselves. 

8159.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 

possible  to  attempt  to  agree  them  with 
the  county  because  it  would  simplify  our 
task  very  much?  I may  say  we  have 
done  this  with  every  county  we  have  seen 
because  the  same  point  arises  and  in 
other  counties  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
arrive  at  either  an  approved  set  of  figures 
or  a set  of  figures  which  would  indicate 
the  area  of  difference.  Is  there  any  possi- 
bility of  doing  'that? Alderman 

Knowles : We  are  quite  prepared  to 
make  an  attempt  to  do  that  because  wo 
appreciate  the  importance.  We  will  do 
everything  we  can  to  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment between  ourselves.* 

8160.  I think  in  this  case  -Mr.  Lawson 
is  prepared  to  wait  until  we  see  the 

figures  of  the  county  council. Mr, 

Cornish : I do  not  think  there  will  be 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  agreeing  the 
arithmetical  calculations.  Where  the 
difficulty  will  .arise  will  of  course  be  on 
the  method  of  arriving  at  the  figures. 
The  Commission  will  appreciate,  I am 
sure,  that  the  ideal  method  here  would 
have  been  an  attempt  to  make  calcula- 
tions in  respect  of  each  of  the  1 1 
boroughs  of  what  our  costs  would  be  of 
carrying  out  those  services  but  that  of 
course  for  very  good  reasons  we  have 
not  attempted  'to  do. 

8161.  We  are  constantly  faced  with 
this  on  finance ; the  local  authority,  the 
oounty  district,  says : “ Look  .at  all  this 
duplication.  If  you  get  rid  of  that  there 
is  absolutely  bound  to  be  a saving  in 
coat  ”.  The  county  council  says:  “ Look, 
if  you  fragment  these  services  all  over  the 
place  there  is  bound  .to  be  an  increasing 
cost  ”.  Both  of  those  assertions  are  per- 
fectly satisfactory  as  propositions  -but  not 

* The  agreed  financial  statement  has  been 
printed  as  Appendices  TIT,  IIIA  and  II TB  to  the 
Minutes  of  the  Oral  Evidence  of  Middlesex 
County  Council  (Days  37-38,  Pages  1610-1612). 
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much  more  than  that. Alderman 

Knowles : We  do  not  make  that 

assertion  strange  as  it  may  seem.  We 
have  never  said  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
saving. 

8162.  It  was  Mr  Cornish  who  said  he 

had  assumed  a saving  in  cost. Mr. 

Cornish : No.  I said  I had  not  made  any 
specific  provision  for  an  increase  in  ad- 
ministrative costs ; on  the  other  hand,  I 
pointed  out  I had  not  made  any  pro- 
vision for  any  reduction  in  those  costs. 

8163.  As  I understood  it  you  were 

saying  that  the  changeover  from  central 
to  local  administration  would  involve  an 
increasing  cost  in  respect  of  some  hut  not 
others,  and  that  you  had  not  quantified 
either,  am  I right? With  great  re- 

spect, I do  not  think  I agree  that  one  way 
or  the  other  there  would  be  an  increase 
or  decrease,  I simply  say  we  make  pro- 
vision for  neither. 

8164.  Because  you  thought  they  would 

be  cancelled  out? Yes,  they  would 

in  any  case. 

8165.  Mr.  Lawson : Would  you  be 
good  enough  to  see  whether  you  can 
agree  figures  with  the  Middlesex  County 

Council? Alderman  Knowles : We 

shall  do  our  part  certainly. 

8166.  The  second  question  I was 
going  to  ask — I 'think  you  anticipated  it 
— -was  about  the  rate  equalisation  scheme. 
I gather  that  there  is  only  one  of  your 
number  who  feel  that  would  be  necessary. 
It  is  in  our  minds  because  of  the  way 
the  equalisation  scheme  exists  in  the 
London  area.  Obviously  one  enquires  in 
one’s  mind  as  to  why  that  stops  a.t  the 
frontier  of  the  London  County  Council 
and  does  not  extend  to  any  other  county, 
but  I gather  you  take  the  view  that  it  is 
not  necessary  as  (far  as  your  11  districts 

are  concerned,  is  that  right? Mr. 

Cornish:  That  is  correct,  as  I said 
earlier,  but  'perhaps  I should  have  added 
and  reminded  you  of  the  views  expressed 
by  the  financial  advisers  to  the  Middlesex 
Excepted  Districts  Association.  They 
have  suggested  that  some  of  their 
members  might  have  felt  that  some 
limited  form  of  equalisation  limited  as  to 
time  might  be  desirable  in  connection 
with  the  transfer  of  education,  for  in- 
stance, and  so  on. 

Chairman : Those  transitional  things. 

8167.  Mr.  Lawson : Do  you  work  to- 
gether at  all  in  considering  organisation 
and  methods  and  whether  reduction  in 
administrative  expenses  can  be  achieved, 


and  that  type  of  thing? Alderman 

Knowles : We  tried  in  this  organisation 
to  have  our  own  team  going  round  these 
various  boroughs  that  we  represent.  We 
ourselves  as  a matter  of  fact  have  called 
in  an  outside  firm.  I think  there  is  a 
point  I ought  to  make  here  because  if 
one  deals  with  it  generally  one  may  give 
a wrong  impression.  We  felt  there  was 
a certain  amount  of  objection  where 
brother  officers  were  reporting  on  brother 
officers.  I -think  'the  Commission  will 
appreciate  the  situation  that  could  easily 
arise  there  and  that  it  might  not  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  service,  or  indeed  of 
the  organisation  and  methods  team,  and 
after  very  careful  consideration  on  our 
part,  I am  talking  now  purely  as 
members,  not  as  officers,  we  decided  that 
the  better  method  to  get  a true  answer 
on  our  own  end  would  be  to  call  in  a 
completely  outside  body.  I -think  pro- 
bably once  that  is  established  we  may 
find  ourselves  organising  together  not  so 
much  on  organisation  and  methods  but 
on  'the  results.  I only  want  to  put  that 
point  because  that  is  our  general  feeling 
on  the  'thing.  I think  one  would  appre- 
ciate the  difficulty  of  setting  officers  on 
to  officers.  I would  rather  like  our  Tow-n 
Clerk  to  speak. — Mr.  Williams:  After 
visits  were  paid  and  lectures  were  heard 
by  the  metropolitan  boroughs  organisa- 
tion we  did  endeavour  to  set  up  an 
organisation  within  the  County  of 
Middlesex — I am  referring  to  the  26 
authorities — and  there  was  a difference 
of  opinion  as  to-  whether  it  was  necessary 
in  the  first  place,  and  secondly,  whether 
it  would  succeed.  There  was  a certain 
amount  of  falling  by  the  wayside, 
eventually  -getting  down  to,  I think,  it 
was  six  authorities,  and  in  the  end  they 
individually  decided  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  join  together. 

One  of  the  circumstances  which  caused 
a lot  of  authorities  to  defer  considera- 
tion of  this  was  the  very  fact  the  Royal 
Commission  was  being  set  up.  They 
thought  probably  that  would  be  a matter 
for  early  assessment  if  things  were  going 
to  be  changed.  A number  of  authorities 
in  addition  either  had  made  their  own 
assessment  or  had  employed  outside  con- 
sultants. In  one  case  they  had  a team 
of  members  of  the  council.  It  varies 
from  town  to  town.  I think  the  factual 
position  at  the  moment  is  that  each 
borough  of  the  eleven  where  it  considers 
fit  has  conducted  its  own  O.  and  M. 
investigation. 
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8168.  Chairman:  I am  very  much  sur- 
prised to  find  the  number  of  matters  in 
this  area  which  seem  to  have  got  lost 
in  the  shadow  this  Commission  has  cast 
upon  it.  Whether  we  believe  all  those 
statements  or  not  I do  not  know!  It 
is  a pretty  large  shadow! 

8169.  I think  that  completes  the  ques- 

tions that  we  would  wish  to  put  to  you. 
From  this  point,  Mr.  Williams,  do  any 
of  the  representatives  of  the  eleven 
boroughs  jointly  wish  to  add  anything 
in  the  light  of  the  conversations  and 
questionings  that  have  taken  place  yester- 
day and  today? Mr.  Williams:  I 

think  Alderman  Knowles  wishes  to  say 
a final  word  and  then  individual  authori- 
ties may  want  to  speak. 

8170.  Before  Alderman  Knowles  does 
that  let  us  get  clear  what  we  have  left 
over  for  further  consideration.  I think 
there  is  one  matter  for  consideration, 
maybe  two.  One  is  a further  written 
memorandum  which  I think  you  would 
like  to  put  in  as  a result  of  the  last 
questions  I was  putting  to  you  yesterday 
afternoon  on  the  broader  aspect  of 
Greater  London  planning.  The  second 
thing  I think  is  that  you  are  going  to 
try  and  get  in  touch  with  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  to  see  how  far,  arith- 
metically or  otherwise,  the  figures  you 
have  mentioned,  you  and  Mr.  Cornish, 
can  be  agreed.  I think  they  are  the 
only  two  loose  ends  left  outstanding. 
Do  you  recall  any  others,  Mr.  Williams? 

No,  they  are  the  points.  I think 

those  are  the  two  —Alderman  Knowles: 
My  only  duty  here  is  first  of  all  to  thank 
you  and  the  members  of  your  Com- 
mission for  your  very  patient  and 
courteous  hearing.  We  hope  we  have 
been  able  to  give  you  the  facts.  We 
came  only  to  give  you  facts,  not  to 
try  and  draw  a picture.  We  ourselves  are 
very  satisfied  indeed,  not  only  with  the 
hearing  we  have  had,  but  we  are  also  very 
satisfied  by  the  very  searching  questions 
that  have  been  applied  to  us  which  shows 
every  member  of  the  Commission  knows 
exactly  what  he  is  looking  for.  I can 
only  ask  you  to  accept  our  very  grateful 
thanks. 

8171.  In  response  to  that  we  are  very 
grateful  to  you  for  the  help  we  have  had 
from  the  eleven  local  authorities.  We 
are  extremely  grateful  for  the  obviously 
very  large  amount  of  work  which  has 
gone  not  only  into  preparing  the  case, 


but  into  making  the  case,  which  we 
greatly  appreciate.  Now  that  we  have 
had  nearly  two  days  of  discussion,  I can 
add  we  are  also  very  grateful  for  the 
frank  and  objective  way  in  which  you 
have  dealt  with  the  questions  we  put  to 
you.  As  you  probably  know  this  Com- 
mission has  no  terms  of  reference  other 
than  those  that  have  been  made  public. 
Our  business  is  a very  difficult  one, 
making  up  our  own  minds,  without  refer- 
ence to  anything  else,  on  what  is  the 
right  thing  to  do  in  relation  to  the  terms 
of  reference,  to  advise  the  Government, 
whatever  Government  it  may  be,  with 
the  report  and  what  we  think  about  it. 
We  have  had  a great  deal  of  help  from 

the  county  of  Middlesex. Mr. 

Williams:  I have  ascertained  that  the 
following  authorities  wish  to  address  you 
individually — Hendon,  Ealing,  Heston 
and  Isleworth,  Hornsey  and  Twicken- 
ham. 

8172.  Am  I right  in  thinking  Ealing 
is  going  to  address  us  first,  Alderman 

Daly? Alderman  Daly:  May  I have 

the  pleasure  of  introducing  Alderman 
Andrews  on  my  right,  Councillor  Tann 
who  has  three  points  to  make,  with  our 
advisers  in  the  persons  of  the  Town 
Clerk,  Borough  Treasurer,  Borough  En- 
gineer and  our  deputy  medical  officer 
Dr.  Seppelt. — Alderman  Andrews:  I am 
not  quite  sure  that  there  is  not  a little 
confusion  about  procedure.  I think 
what  we  have  to  say  in  the  main  is  in- 
cidental to  the  evidence  submitted  on 
behalf  of  the  big  eleven.  The  whole  pur- 
pose of  our  being  anxious  to  address 
you,  Sir,  is  because  from  time  to  time 
during  the  two  days  1 have  felt  rather 
uncomfortable  in  as  much  as  our  name 
does  not  appear  in  print  as  being  asso- 
ciated with  the  findings  and  the  evidence 
of  the  big  eleven  as  we  called  them  at 
that  time.  Mr.  Williams  was  kind 
enough  to  say  at  the  beginning  yester- 
day in  the  opening  statement  that  Ealing 
had  now  returned  and  made  the  number 
up,  and  you,  Sir,  were  good  enough  to 
refer  to  Ealing  coming  back  to  the  fold. 
I was  going  to  say  that  the  reason  for 
our  brief  absence  from  the  deliberations 
of  the  larger  authorities  of  Middlesex 
was  rather  like  changing  horses  in  mid- 
stream. I think  it  is  rather  now  perhaps 
like  changing  sheep  in  the  middle  of  the 
fold,  but  it  was  due  to  the  changing 
outlook  following  change  of  control  of 
the  Council. 
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8173.  You  need  not  enlarge  on  that. 
Although  when  I came  to  Ealing  I meant 
what  I said  when  I said  I was  not  col- 
lecting evidence,  I could  not  shut  my 
ears  and  eyes  to  what  was  in  fact 

happening.- 1 am  very  pleased  you 

have  had  a quick  appreciation  of  what 
has  taken  place.  What  I want  the  Com- 
mission to  understand  through  you  very 
clearly  is  that  Ealing  are  not  lukewarm 
about  the  situation.  Indeed  they  are 
wholeheartedly  behind  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  the  advocates  on  behalf  of 
the  authorities.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  whatsoever  and  I am 
very  proud  and  pleased  that  the  Ealing 
authority  are  now  in  line  with  the  other 
ten  authorities.  The  oral  evidence  that 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission has  our  full  support  and  in  fact 
we  have  assisted  with  the  preparation 
of  what  has  been  before  you.  One  of 
the  points  I would  like  to  make  is  that 
Ealing  can  claim  to  have  exercised  con- 
siderable pressure  to  try  and  regain  lost 
powers  and  give  some  modification  to 
the  position  they  find  themselves  in.  You 
may  know  that  a few  years  ago  Ealing 
applied  for  county  borough  status  be- 
cause of  what  they  thought  at  that  time 
was  the  unsatisfactory  position  prevail- 
ing in  Ealing.  I am  obliged  to  say  the 
present  mood  of  the  council  is  not  for 
county  borough  status.  They  have  no 
such  desire  at  present,  but  within  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  consideration 
— this  is  really  the  reason  for  our  step- 
ping out  of  the  group  for  the  time  being 
— was  as  to  the  position  of  the  smaller 
authorities  and  due  consideration  was 
given  to  that.  I am  sure  you  understand 
from  the  evidence  we  have  submitted 
that  Ealing  is  an  important  borough.  It 
is  the  oldest  borough  in  Middlesex 
having  received  the  charter  in  1901  and 
until  recent  years  it  was  the  largest  non- 
county borough  in  the  country.  Ealing’s 
area  is  14  square  miles  and  it  has  a 
population  of  183,000.  It  is  important, 
when  we  are  talking  about  what  we  wish 
to  do,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  product 
•of  a penny  rate  is  nearly  £14,000. 

I am  quite  satisfied  personally  that 
the  60  members  of  our  council,  irre- 
spective of  party,  are  deeply  interested 
in  getting  the  best  for  its  inhabitants. 
They  do  from  time  to  time,  almost  at 
every  council  meeting,  have  reason  for 
feelings  of  frustration  at  not  being  able 
to  go  forward  in  the  way  they  would 
like  to  go.  There  is  ample  evidence 


through  the  residents’  associations  and 
other  organisations  that  the  residents  of 
Ealing  are  very  proud  of  their  town  and 
there  is  a lot  of  civic  pride  in  the 
borough,  but  they  are  perplexed  with 
this  position  of  dual  control  and  dis- 
turbed when  rate  increases  occur.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  get  across  to  the  ordin- 
ary ratepayer  that  of  the  total  money 
they  pay  at  the  office  of  the  town  hall 
two-thirds  of  it  is  spent  by  another 
authority  quite  remote  from  Ealing  and 
we  in  Ealing  have  no  control  over  that. 
That  is  to  us  an  unsatisfactory  feature. 
It  is  also  a very  difficult  thing  to  get 
across  to  the  inhabitants  and  the  rate- 
payers that  the  delay  of  all  essential 
services  is  quite  beyond  our  province. 

I think  it  is  rather  an  opportune  time 
to  deal  with  the  percentage  of  voting  at 
polling  times.  You  cannot  interest  the 
ordinary  citizen  in  county  elections.  I 
think  the  lowest  poll  percentage  we  have 
had  for  county  elections  is  somewhere 
about  20  per  cent. — the  highest  is  very 
little  more  than  30  per  cent.  We  were 
able  to  get  the  borough  elections  last 
May  up  in  the  region  of  between  50 
per  cent,  and  60  per  cent. — over  60  per 
cent.  I think  in  one  case,  due  perhaps 
to  a rate  increase  of  Is.  4d.  in  the  pound. 
It  is  a redeeming  feature  that  democracy 
does  work  even  if  we  only  get  a small 
percentage  of  the  poll  normally. 

The  evidence  given  during  the  last  two 
days  has  proved  beyond  doubt  there  is 
dissatisfaction  in  the  set-up.  May  I say 
Ealing  has  greater  feeling  than  perhaps 
some  authorities  in  the  group— Ealing 
is  a large  borough  as  I have  already  said 
and  I think  the  larger  the  borough  the 
more  you  feel  your  limitations — Ealing 
feels  that  very  greatly. 

With  regard  to  the  smaller  authorities 
in  Middlesex  we  had  considered  it  as  I 
think  you  know.  You  were  patient  with 
us  when  you  visited  Ealing  when  we  were 
able  to  tell  you  that  over  30  years  we 
had  added  to  Ealing,  Hanwell,  Perivale, 
Greenford  and  Northolt.  In  the  light 
of  experience  over  that  30  years — I have 
been  a member  25  years — it  has 
increased  the  civic  pride  and  in  one  area 
in  particular,  Hanwell.  Hanwell,  when 
we  took  it  over,  was  a fully  developed 
area,  and  I am  quite  sure  today  if  you 
went  around  Hanwell  and  talked  to  the 
older  inhabitants  they  would  not  wish  to 
revert  to  their  independence.  They  are 
pleased  to  be  a part  of  Ealing.  The 
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same  can  be  said  for  the  other  autho- 
rities. I must  admit  they  were  un- 
developed when  we  took  them  over  but 
they  have  been  developed  in  such  a way 
that  they  are  proud.  We  are  proud  of 
our  educational  administration,  and  the 
modern  schools  there  are.  Northolt 
seems  to  be  a model  town.  Quite  often 
the  oldest  inhabitants  tell  us  they  would 
not  wish  to  go  back  to  the  old  days. 
They  are  quite  pleased  and  I hope  the 
smaller  authorities  will  take  heart  with 
the  experience  of  Ealing.  Ealing  I 
think  has  been  a pattern  for  taking 
in  smaller  authorities,  adopting  them, 
looking  after  them  and  doing  that 
which  is  right.  Ealing  is  very  anxious 
to  have  local  government  localised 
and  administer  all  essential  services 
directly.  That  I think  is  a brief  way  of 
putting  it.  We  have  our  team  here.  I 
should  like  you  to  hear  Councillor  Tann 
who  has  a point  to  make  on  housing  and 
our  medical  officer  of  health’s  deputy, 
Dr.  Seppelt,  who  would  like  to  address 
you. — Councillor  Tann:  I am  going  to 
be  very  brief  indeed,  but  there  are  three 
points  that  I would  like  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  Commission.  They  are 
points  mentioned  yesterday  but  ones  I 
did  not  think  had  sufficient  stress. 

As  to  the  first  one  it  seemed  to  me  that 
members  of  the  Commission  had  a 
certain  fear  that  if  our  eleven  authori- 
ties became  planning  authorities  we  might 
have  a temptation  to  impinge  on  the 
planning  scheme.  I think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  a very  good  answer  to  that. 
We  did  in  fact  do  nearly  all  the  work 
on  that  development  plan,  and  surely 
we  would  not  want  to  impinge  on  the 
work  we  ourselves  did. 

The  second  point  I wanted  to  refer  to 
was  the  question  raised  yesterday  where 
someone  very  rightly  said  that  old  folk 
going  into  homes  where  they  needed 
care  and  attention  did  like  to  remain  in 
their  own  towns.  That  is  a very  true 
fact  as  I well  know  as  I happen  to  be 
chairman  of  an  old  people’s  home  under 
a voluntary  organisation,  but  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  these  old  folk  are  housed  by 
Middlesex  in  many  cases  they  are  not 
even  housed  in  Middlesex.  Many  of  the 
Middlesex  homes  for  old  folk  are  in  fact 
right  outside  the  outskirts  of  the  county. 

The  third  point  I wished  to  raise  was 
in  connection  with  housing — the  per- 
manent housing  of  homeless  families — 
where  it  was  brought  out  yesterday  that 


each  of  our  authorities  had  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  county  whereby  they  gave 
permanent  housing  to  one  family  per 
group  from  the  county  halfway  houses. 
That  is  a very  small  proportion  of  the 
work  we  do  in  that  way.  We  as  an 
authority  in  Ealing  have  15  units  of 
accommodation  which  are  to  a degree 
substandard  and  they  are  set  aside  for 
the  housing  of  evicted  and  homeless 
families.  We  have  a changeover,  a mini- 
mum changeover,  once  per  year  of  each 
of  those  units,  so  we  do  at  least  house 
15,  give  permanent  housing  to  15  home- 
less families  or  evicted  families.  In  fact 
that  is  a minimum  which  is  very  often 
exceeded.  Those  are  just  three  points  I 
wanted  to  emphasise. — Dr.  Seppelt:  The 
difficulties  in  Ealing  with  regard  to 
health  have,  we  feel,  been  fully  dealt 
with  in  the  evidence  of  the  remaining  ten 
authorities,  and  all  we  wish  to  bring  to 
the  Commission’s  attention  are  certain 
emphases  which  we  did  not  think  were 
brought  out.  First  of  all  when  you 
visited  Ealing  we  endeavoured  to  show 
you  that,  as  regards  health,  Ealing  was 
an  area  with  great  initiative  and  a very 
great  willingness  to  spend  money  on 
health.  Perhaps  you  will  remember  we 
have  a laundry  service  we  run  ourselves. 
We  give  extensive  grants  to  voluntary 
organisations  for  the  welfare  of  old 
people.  With  those  grants  and  under 
our  guiding  hand  in  the  borough  there 
is  run  a chiropody  service,  holidays  for 
old  people ; we  have  a “ meals  on 
wheels  ” service  covering  the  entire 
borough  and  two  work  centres  for  old 
people.  In  addition  we  have  set  aside 
in  next  year’s  estimates  a large  sum 
for  proposed  day  accommodation  for 
old  people  where  there  may  be  brought 
each  day,  infirm  old  people,  attended 
perhaps  by  their  own  doctor  and  receiv- 
ing welfare  services  from  the  county 
council.  I give  those  just  to  show  the 
Commission  the  sort  of  things  we  have 
in  mind. 

Next  there  is  the  Ealing  clean  food 
campaign.  We  have  been  very  active 
in  this  respect.  We  have  succeeded  in 
arousing  the  interest,  indeed  the 
enthusiasm,  of  food  traders  throughout 
the  borough.  Certificates  are  given  and 
a really  appreciable  improvement  has 
been  achieved  by  this  method  in  the 
last  10  years.  We  receive  enquiries  from 
all  over  the  world  about  this  scheme 
which  has  become  regarded  as  a model 
for  such  schemes. 
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If  I might  just  refer  to  our  efforts 
to  show  initiative  even  when  our  powers 
are  limited,  Alderman  Mrs.  Remington 
has  referred  to  the  Ealing  shoe  scheme. 

I would  like  to  explain  to  the  Commis- 
sion what  that  was.  The  idea  was  that 
for  a limited  number  of  parents  by 
payment  of  an  annual  sum  were  supplied 
with  shoes  and  a service  of  expert 
fitting,  repairs  and  medical  supervision 
of  the  children’s  feet.  This  scheme 
was  tried  out  for  two  years  and  a most 
favourable  interim  report  was  submitted 
to  the  county  council  but  enlargement 
and  extension  of  this  scheme  was  refused 
•to  us. 

In  the  area  the  idea  was  envisaged  of 
birthday  cards  being  sent  to  children  on 
their  birthdays,  inviting  .the  parents  to 
bring  them  to  the  clinic — a useful  form 
of  health  education.  The  original  cards 
were  designed  by  the  medical  officer  and 
the  scheme  worked  happily  for  some 
years.  Recently  supplies  have  become 
exhausted  and  a change  was  considered 
desirable.  The  impact  upon  a parent  is 
lost  with  the  repeated  receipt  of  the  same 
card,  and  some  improvement  in  the 
working  was  considered  desirable.  I do 
not  wish  to  go  into  reasons  _ why  the 
county  council  did  not  see  their  way  to 
allow  us  to  do  that : they  did  not.  The 
result  was  it  was  found  the  borough  had 
power  to  issue  these  cards  and  it  was 
put  before  the  health  committee,  passed, 
and  the  cards  have  now  been  distributed. 
I do  not  want  to  mention  this  in  any 
way  except  to  show  the  sort  of  services 
we  can  produce  even  under  difficulties. 
This,  combined  with  the  full  use  we 
have  made  of  our  existing  powers,  we 
do  feel  supports  our  contention  we  could 
run  a very  effective  personal  and  en- 
vironmental health  service  in  Ealing. 

8174.  Chairman : Does  that  complete 
what  Ealing  would  like  to  add?  I think 
this  is  a rather  more  limited  point  you 
want  to  deal  with  now,  Alderman 

Jordan. Alderman  Jordan : I can 

assure  you  this  will,  take  a very  few 
moments,  but  only  a short  while  ago 
we  received  a communication  from  your 
secretary  to  the  effect  that  Elstree  Rural 
District  Council  had  informed  the  Com- 
mission that  _ they . were  proposing  to 
make  suggestions  that  a certain  boun- 
dary on  the  perimeter  of  Harrow  should 
be  adjusted — -an  area  of  something  like 
90  acres  affecting  Harrow  and  also 
Hendon. 


I just  briefly  want  to  say  we  appre- 
ciate that  you  as  a Commission  are  not  a 
boundary  commission  and  it  would  not 
have  been  our  desire  in  the  ordinary  way 
to  raise  this  matter.  We  were  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  evidence  which  had  been 
submitted.  I should,  however,  address 
myself  to  you  and  say  that  we  must 
oppose  the  proposal  of  Elstree.  I will 
say  very  briefly  what  our  grounds  are. 
It  affects  90  acres  which  were  provided 
in  the  Middlesex  Review  Order  of  1934, 
which  gave  the  particular  area  in  ques- 
tion, bounded  that  part  of  Elstree  which 
encompasses  the  90  acres  to  which  I 
have  referred.  The  council  provided  on 
that  Order  something  like  225  housing 
units,  and  judging  from  the  map  which 
the  Elstree  Rural  District  Council  have 
since  provided  us  with — of  course  they 
did  not  in  the  first  place  advise  us  about 
this  until  we  heard  from  the  Comirfission 
—their  proposed  boundary  would  appear 
to  run  through  the  middle  of  the  Alden- 
ham  Depot  of  the  London  Transport 
Executive.  Elstree  lies  close  to  the 
Barnet  area  and,  bearing  in  mind  how 
Barnet  and  other  parts  of  Hertfordshire 
protrude  into  Middlesex  at  this  point,  it 
may  well  be  thought  wise  to  include  tfie 
predominantly  developed  areas  in 
Middlesex  and  to  exclude  the  rural  areas. 
As  a result,  it  might  well  be  that  Elstree 
Village  will  become  wholly  a part  of 
Middlesex.  Perhaps  an  anticipated 
population  of  38,000  which  Elstree 
Rural  appears  to  be  aiming  at  in  suggest- 
ing this  adjustment  is  obviously  inade- 
quate to  form  a convenient  unit  for  local 
government  administration. 

The  county  boundary  passes  through 
the  middle  of  the  village  following  the 
watershed  and  the  foul  water  from  the 
development  is  drained  entirely  through 
the  Middlesex  sewers  to  the.  West 
Middlesex  Disposal  Works.  This  also 
applies  to  the  industrial  development  of 
the  Aldenham  Depot.  If  Elstree’s  pro- 
posals were  accepted  it  would  mean  that 
Harrow’s  council  housing  estate  of  225 
housing  units  would  become  out  county 
but  would  still  have  to  be  managed  by 
Harrow.  It  is  extremely  likely  that  if  this 
housing  estate  became  included  in  Hert- 
fordshire, the  present  rents  of  our  ten- 
ants would  have  to  be  increased  be- 
cause it  is  well  known  that  the  rates  in 
Hertfordshire  are  high,  as,  amongst 
other  things,  a very  big  county  expendi- 
ture has  been  incurred  in  the  provision 
of  schools,  etc.,  for  the  new  towns.  It 
is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  present 
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Harrow  residents  would  wish  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Elstree.  The  Harrow  Council 
have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  need  to 
provide  amenities  for  its  housing  estate 
at  Elstree  and  have  only  been  precluded 
from  doing  so  by  the  financial  position 
of  the  country.  The  embargos  upon 
capital  schemes  placed  upon  local 
authorities  have  only  recently  been 
lifted.  The  council  at  present  have  a 
proposal  for  laying  out  a children’s  play- 
ground on  surplus  land  and  they  have 
also  reserved  land  for  use  as  a clinic  and 
community  centre.  The  Council  is  also 
in  negotiation  with  the  London  Transport 
Executive  to  purchase  surplus  land  for 
public  open  space. 

We  also  maintain  the  district  roads  in 
this  part  of  the  borough  and  street  light- 
to  the  west  side  of  the  A.5  (Walling 
Street).  It  would  seem  to  be  a fair 
statement  now  that  the  financial  em- 
bargo is  removed  Harrow  could  prob- 
ably provide  better  amenities  than  could 
the  Elstree  Rural  District  Council. 

If  these  proposals  are  adopted  Harrow 
would  suffer  the  following  loss  in  rate- 
able value: 

Aldenham  Depot  could  be  a sub- 
stantial loss  if  the  whole  or  a substan- 
tial part  were  taken  out  of  the  borough 
and  the  county. 

The  net  rateable  value  is  £101,200. 

Recently  the  House  of  Lords  has 
decided  that  the  depot  was  not  en- 
titled to  de-rating  as  an  industrial 
hereditament. 

The  225  council  houses,  plus  Hill- 
top Cottage,  plus  10  garages:  the  net 
annual  vale  is  £8,244. 

I do  respectfully  submit  that  is  a very 
brief  statement  of  the  situation  but  quite 
obviously  we  as  an  authority  have  no 
reason  to  he  ashamed  at  all  of  the  fact 
that  this  particular  district  has  a lack  of 
amenity.  It  is  surely  our  responsibility 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  imple- 
ment the  schemes  we  have  envisaged. 

8175.  We  are  very  familiar  with  this 
corner  of  Hertfordshire  now  and  will 
take  into  account  all  that  you  have  said. 
• — —Mr.  Williams:  I want  to  say  very 
briefly  on  behalf  of  my  council  that  we 
propose  in  consultation  with  Middlesex 
County  Council  and  Harrow  Borough 
Council  to  submit  a joint  case  to  you 
in  writing  for  the  reason  that  we  only 
know  of  this  as  a result  of  a latter  from 


the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
The  reason,  we  understand,  is  that 
Elstree  were  told  by  Hertfordshire  to 
do  nothing  about  it  as  far  as  we  were 
concerned  until  Hertfordshire  had  dealt 
with  it.  As  you  know  this  is  nothing 
new  to  Hendon.  This  was  put  before 
the  boundary  commission  in  1947  1 
think  it  was.  We  now  formally  put  in 
a plan  which  shows  the  proposals  of 
Elstree  so  far  as  Hendon  is  concerned 
and  we  say  in  reply  if  any  boundary 
adjustment  is  found  to  be  necessary— 
and  in  that  respect  it  has  been  said 
in  this  room  you  are  not  a boundary 
commission — you  must  consider  whether 
this  comes  within  your  terms  of  reference 
or  not.  If  you  decide  it  does  a far 
more  appropriate  boundary  adjustment 
would  be  to  bring  Harrow  and  Hendon 
north  and  to  include  part  of  the  village 
of  Elstree  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
We  would  like  to  have  your  permission 
to  submit  full  and  detailed  written  evi- 
dence to  that  effect  as  soon  as  possible. 
—Alderman  Jansen : We  are  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  of  being  heard  separately 
because  our  position  is  a little  different 
from  that  which  has  been  presented  on 
behalf  of  the  authorities  jointly  in  that, 
as  you  will  have  gathered  from  our 
written  statement,  we  feel  only  by  the 
grant  of  county  borough  status  can  the 
most  efficient  system  of  local  govern- 
ment in  our  area  be  achieved.  We  feel 
that  is  the  logical  development  of  the 
arguments  which  have  been  presented 
to  you  yesterday  and  today.  Conse- 
quently we  feel  no  necessity  to  repeal 
those  arguments  to  you  here.  I would 
just  like  with  your  permission  to  touch 
lightly  on  a few  points  which  may  need 
a little  emphasis,  particularly  in  view 
of  our  local  interest  in  Heston  and 
Isleworth. 

The  borough  council  has  not  lightly 
reached  the  view  that  they  should  be 
an  ail  (or  most)  purpose  authority  and 
they  are  satisfied  that  they  could  carry 
out  the  additional  functions  equally  as 
well  and  sometimes  more  efficiently  than 
obtains  at  present  and  that  the  cost  of 
their  so  doing  would,  so  far  as  can  be 
reasonably  estimated  show  very  little 
difference  over  the  borough.  If  any  in- 
dication could  be  gathered  from  the 
estimate  it  might  even  point  to  a slight 
reduction. 

Reference  'to  the  general  statistics  on 
page  2 of  the  borough  council’s  written 
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statement  indicates  that  they  have  the 
necessary  resources  to  carry  out  the 
additional  functions  and  that  were  they 
not  in  the  area  under  review  by  the 
Commission  they  would  be  within  the 
standard,  set  by  the  Government  as 
qualifying  for  county  borough  status. 

The  council  believe  that  the  Town  Hall 
is  the  proper  place  for  the  conduct  of 
local  government  and  that  this  should 
be  the  place  where  all  local  government 
enquiries  can  be  made  and  answered  on 
the  spot  without  the  necessity  for 
reference  .to  some  other  authority. 

The  council  have  had  past  experience 
of  the  following  functions:  — 

(a)  education ; 

(/;)  personal  health  and  welfare; 

(c)  electricity  supply; 

(i d ) fire  service  ; 

(e)  ambulance  service ; 

(/)  highways ; and 
( g ) town  planning 

and  ‘they  consider  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  electricity  supply  and  with  some 
possible  modification  applied  to  the 
education  service  all  those  services  could 
well  be  transferred  to  them  in  the 
interests  of  the  efficient  administration 
of  the  borough. 

On  education,  the  council  support  all 
that  has  been  said  by  the  Middlesex 
Excepted  Districts  Association  and  by 
the  large  Middlesex  authorities  jointly. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  comments 
in  its  Memorandum  of  Evidence  (para- 
graph 24,  page  22)  that  the  county 
council,  as  education  authority,  have 
done  well  to  meet  all  the  demands  for 
additional  school  accommodation  result- 
ing from  the  vast  number  of  houses  built 
in  the  county  between  the  two  wars  and 
since  1945.  I would  draw  the  Com- 
mission’s attention  to  the  fact  that  as  a 
former  Part  III  authority  the  borough 
council  was  the  education  authority  for 
elementary  education  between  the  wars 
and  that  during  this  period  they  built 
fourteen  schools  while  the  population  of 
the  borough  increased  from  approxi- 
mately 46,000  to  approximately  95,000. 
Since  1945  the  county  council  have  com- 
pleted seven  new  schools  and  one  con- 
version in  the  borough  and  have  one 
replacement  school  in  course  of 
construction. 

I will  not  enlarge  on  the  difficulties 
that  have  already  been  recounted  of  the 
system  of  delegation  in  education. 
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A more  serious  criticism  of  the 
administrative  machine  arises  from  a 
consideration  of  committee  procedure  at 
county  level.  Many  matters  concerning 
the  education  service  are  considered  by 
two,  formerly  four,  education  sub- 
committees of  the  divisional  executive 
which  report  to  the  education  committee. 
The  youth  sub-committee  reports  to  one 
of  these  suib-committees,.  the  education 
committee  of  the  divisional  executive 
considers  the  reports  of  these  sub- 
committees and  formally  makes  recom- 
mendations to  the  county  authorities.  In 
addition,  each  of  the  four  grammar 
schools  has  its  own  governing  body  and 
the  seven  secondary  modern  schools 
have  a grouped  governing  body.  There 
is  also  a day  special  schools  sub- 
committee concerned  with  the  two 
special  schools  in  the  borough.  From 
these  bodies  the  county  committees 
receive  recommendations  and  there  are 
twenty  divisional  executives  in  Middle- 
sex, sixteen  of  whom  have  Excepted 
District  status  and  are  dealing  with 
matters  arising  in  their  own  area  in  a 
similar  manner. 

It  is  submitted  that  many  of  the 
recommendations  arising  from  the 
careful  consideration  by  busy  members 
of  committees  and  governing  bodies 
must  receive  only  cursory  consideration 
by  county  committees  or  chairmen  and 
that  the  sheer  volume  of  business  to  be 
transacted  from  this  source  alone  is 
sufficient  to  establish  the  case  that 
Middlesex  is  too  large  a unit  for  the 
efficient  conduct  of  most  educational 
affairs,  which  are  essentially  local  and 
call  for  local  knowledge  and  sympathetic 
consideration. 

Personal  Health  and  Welfare 
The  most  important  elements  of  these 
services  are — 

Care  of  mothers  and  young 
children ; Midwifery ; Health  visit- 
ing ; Home  nursing ; Vaccination  and 
immunisation ; Ambulance  service ; 
Prevention  of  illness,  care  and  after 
care ; Domestic  health ; School 
health ; Registration  of  nursing 
homes ; Registration  of  nurseries  and 
child  minders ; Supervision  of  _ Mid- 
wives ; and  Mental  'health  services. 
All  except  home  nursing  which  was 
provided  by  a voluntary  association,  the 
prevention  of  illness,  care  and  after  care, 
and  mental  health  services  were  adminis- 
tered directly  by  the  borough  council 
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prior  to  the  Education  and  National 
Health  Service  Acts. 

It  is  difficult  to  show  how  the  present 
arrangement  causes  any  frustration  or 
detriment  to  the  general  public.  Frustra- 
tion and  delay  were  accepted  during  the 
war  as  something  to  be  expected  and 
the  local  services  were  only  beginning 
to  return  to  their  previous  efficiency 
when  the  Education  and  National  Health 
Service  Acts  came  into  operation.  The 
present  services  follow  the  patterns 
developed  by  the  former  education  and 
maternity  and  child  welfare  authority 
and  accordingly  the  users  of  the  services 
notice  -little  change.  Further,  the  present 
officers  with  their  past  experience  of 
district  council  administration  of  services 
now  transferred  have  done  and  continue 
to  do  everything  possible  to  cushion  the 
public  against  any  frustration  or  delay. 

Delay  does,  however,  arise  from  the 
need  to  refer  from  area  committee  to 
county  committee,  or  from  area  officer 
to  county  officer  many  matters  which, 
under  the  former  administration  would 
have  been  dealt  with  locally.  The  public 
of  course,  -is  not  aware  of  the  great 
majority  of  these  delays. 

As  would  be  expected  the  services  have 
been  maintained,  extended  or  developed, 
but  this  would  have  taken  place  equally 
well  and  probably  better  under  the 
former  administration.  Judging  from 
the  correspondence  which  passes  between 
the  local  area  officer  and  the  county 
council  departments  on  matters  which 
formerly  were  dealt  with  locally,  the  ad- 
ministrative cost  must  obviously  be 
higher.  It  will  be  appreciated,  however, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  compara- 
tive figures  to  support  this  view.  The 
history  of  the  public  health  services 
shows  that  almost  all  advances  and  de- 
velopments have  arisen  from  pioneer 
efforts  by  voluntary  organisations  or 
medium  and  smaller  local  authorities,  for 
example,  the  Home  Help  Service  in  1919, 
Immunisation  1930  and  Orthodontic 
Soheme  1930  by  the  district  council  in 
Heston  and  Isleworth.  There  is  little 
record  of  original  work  by  larger 
authorities  where  the  desire  for  uni- 
formity tends  to  kill  or  discourage 
initiative. 

While  in  theory  the  local  area  health 
committee  has  a fair  degree  of  delegation 
it  is  found  in  actual  practice  that  it  has 
little  executive  power  and  is  largely  the 
recipient  of  policy  and  other  decisions 


taken  at  county  council  level.  Even  on  j 
what  might  be  considered  to  be  routine  | 
local  matters  recommendations  have  to  j 
be  submitted  to  county  committees  for 
approval.  An  indication  of  this  is  shown 
in  the  reports  on  the  work  of  these  com-  ' 
miittees,  which  are  submitted  by  the  clerk  j 
of  the  county  council  to  district  councils  j 
for  information.  Area  9 local  health 
committee  deals  with  the  Boroughs  of  j 
Southall,  Heston  -and  Isleworth,  Brent-  j 
ford  and  Chiswick — -approximately  a 
quarter  of  a million  population — yet  it 
meets  6 to  7 times  in  the  year  and  gener- 
ally deals  with  the  agenda  in  a little 
over  thirty  minutes.  It  is  obvious  that 
any  service  so  administered  that  the 
citizens  concerned  cannot  fake  an  active 
and  intelligent  interest  -in  it  must  -be  to 
the  detriment  of  -the  public. 

Let  us  consider  the  development  of  the 
various  services  in  Heston  and  Isleworth, 
which  were  transferred  to  the  County 
council : — 

(a)  Care  of  mothers  and  young 
children — No  change. 

(b)  Midwifery — -No-  change. 

(c)  Health  visiting — No  change. 

( d)  Home  nursing — No  change. 

Service  is  run  on  the  same  lines  as 
former  Voluntary  Nursing  Association. 

(e)  Vaccination  and  Immunisation — 
No  change  except  -addition  of 
poliomyelitis  and  B.C.G.  vaccination 
by  Government  direction. 

(/)  Ambulance  service — No  change. 

(g)  School  health  service — Two  day 
special  schools  to  serve  the  western 
half  of  the  county  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Hounslow  and  a specialist 
clinic  associated  with  each.  Prior  to 
1944,  day  special  schools  and  special- 
ist clinics  were  set  up  by  various 
district  councils  in  their  capacities  as 
Part  III  education  authorities. 

(h)  Domestic  help — No  change. 

(f)  Registration  of  nursing  homes— 
No  change. 

O')  Supervision  of  midwives.  ■ » No 
change. 

It  is  -quite  clear  therefore  that  the 
county  council  (has  maintained  the 
services  on  the  lines  initiated  and  de- 
veloped by  the  borough  council  without 
introducing  any  imajoT  improvements. 

It  -must  also  be  stressed  that  -the 
Borough  of  Heston  and  Isleworth  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  establishment  of  model 
clinics,  Isleworth  being  built  in  1937  and 
Hounslow  in  1938. 
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I shall  not  .present  any  further  detailed 
comments  regarding  any  of  'the  functions 
in  respect  of  which  joint  representations 
have  been  submitted  except  on  hous- 
ing— 

The  borough  council  have  decided  that, 
subject  to  their  first  being  satisfied  as  to 
the  proposed  financial  arrangements,  they 
agree  in  principle  to  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  being  granted  out-county 
housing  powers.  They  reached  this 
deoision,  not  because  they  feel  unable 
to  solve  their  own  housing  problem,  but 
in  -the  interests  of  those  authorities  in 
the  county  whose  problem  is,  in  their 
own  view,  insoluble  without  the  help  of 
the  county  council. 

You  imay  remember  that  yesterday 
Edmonton  expressed  themselves  of  that 
view  and  .my  council  felt  we  should  not 
take  a dog  in  the  manger  attitude  on  this, 
and  if  other  councils  needed  this  kind  of 
help,  we  should  help  them  to  get  it. 

The  latest  realistic  figures  which  I 
have  of  urgent  housing  cases  on  the 
borough  council’s  list  indicate  that  we 
could,  within  1a  reasonable  time,  'by 
means  of: — 

<i)  our  building  programme ; 

(ii)  by  purchase  of  existing  houses  as 
favourable  opportunity  arises  ; and 

(iii)  by  reason  of  vacancies  arising 
in  our  municipal  estates  ; 

satisfy  this  urgent  need. 

The  suggestions  of  the  county  council 
which  are  to  be  brought  before  a con- 
ference of  county  districts  would  appear 
to  indicate  that  the  total  cost  of  any 
new  town  or  expansion  of  an  existing 
district  which  they  might  undertake  if 
so  authorised  would  be  financed  by  a 
general  precept  .throughout  the  county. 
I am  unable  to  say  whether  my  council 
would  consider  .this  to  be  a satisfactory 
arrangement  within  the  terms  of  their 
resolution  and  unfortunately,  these  sug- 
gestions were  received  too  late  for  me  to 
have  a decision  of  my  council  available 
now.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  and 
whether  by  accident  or  design,  the  county 
council  have  convened  the  conference  of 
county  districts  on  a date  not  yet  reached 
but  before  the  Commission  will  be  hear- 
ing the  county  council,  I am  therefore 
unable  to  comment  further  but  the  field 
is  wide  open  to  the  county  council  in 
this  aspect  without  any  opportunity  for 
contradiction  by  any  of  the  county 
districts. 


The  question  as  to  whether  my 
borough  is  a dormitory  area  or  relies 
largely  on  local  industries  is  capable  of 
being  interpreted  in  either  direction.  The 
borough  has,  for  some  long  .time,  had  a 
considerable  amount  of  local  industry 
and  has  also  afforded  a large  amount  of 
dormitory  accommodation.  The  develop- 
ment of  London  Airport  on  the  fringe 
of  .the  borough  has  not  only  introduced 
a considerable  nuisance  to  its  inhabi- 
tants, but  has  also  considerably  increased 
the  demand  for  housing  accommodation. 
I do  not  offer  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
this  demand  is  of  a dormitory  nature 
or  whether  London  Airport  lying  as  it 
does  immediately  outside  the  borough 
boundaries  should  be  considered  as  a 
local  industry,  but  the  housing  pressure 
exists  and  has  been  intensified  since 
centralisation  of  operators  at  London 
Airport  was  effected. 

The  centralisation  of  British  European 
Airways  a.t  London  Airport  was  effected 
after  the  target  population  figure  for  the 
borough  in  the  approved  development 
plan  was  settled  and  it  is  rny  council’s 
very  strong  contention  that  if  due  regard 
were  paid  to  this  factor,  .the  factor 
incidentally  the  effect  of  which  is  much 
better  recognised  if  only  by  local  pressure 
.by  the  borough  council  than  by  any 
more  remote  authority,  then  by  a small 
degree  of  further  permissible  housing 
development,  our  reasonable  housing 
demands  could  be  very  quickly  satisfied. 

May  I also  add  that  my  authority  have 
never  regarded  tubercular  or  blind  per- 
sons in  the  borough  as  a primary  respon- 
sibility of  the  county  council  but  have 
accepted  and  housed  them. 

■On  the  question  of  assistance  obtained 
from  the  development  of  further  new  or 
expanded  towns  it  has  been  .the  experi- 
ence of  my  council  that  except  for  a few 
families  in  unusual  circumstances,  per- 
sons will  not  move  there  unless  employ- 
ment of  a type  to  which  they  are 
accustomed  is  available,  either  equal  or 
superior  in  wages  and  prospects  to  their 
existing  employment.  This  must  surely 
indicate  that  the  applicants  for  _ such 
transfers  are  housed  to  tolerable,  if  not 
ideal  standards,  already,  or  that  they 
are  satisfied  that  they  will  shortly  so  be 
housed. 

It  is  hoped  .that  the  Commission  is 
satisfied  that  the  borough  council  _ is 
quite  capable  of  carrying  out  the  major 
functions  appropriate  to  a most  purpose 
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authority  and  if  so  it  is  quite  clear  that 
they  could  adequately  absorb  and 
administer  the  lesser  functions  on  which, 
■therefore,  I do  not  propose  to  dwell  in 
any  great  detail,  but  to  make  only  the 
following  brief  comments:  — 

The  borough  council  consider  that 
the  transfer  to  them  of  all  town  plan- 
ning functions  would  not  cause  any 
difficulties  and  would  obviate  the 
delays  which  are  inherent  in  the  pre- 
sent system. 

They  support  the  views  expressed 
■by  .the  large  Middlesex  authorities 
jointly  and  point  out  that  since  the 
Middlesex  development  plan  was 
approved  by  the  Minister  any  material 
deviations  therefrom  require  the 
Minister’s  approval.  The  bo-rough 
council  consider  that  within  the 
approved  plan  they  can,  and  do,  so  far 
as  they  are  permitted,  operate  all  plan- 
ning functions  satisfactorily  and  that 
where  a proposed  development  would 
contravene  the  provisions  of  the 
approved  .plan  they  could  .make  direct 
application  to  the  Minister  equally  as 
well  as  the  county  council. 

The  only  fire  station  in  the  borough 
was  erected  by  the  borough  council. 
The  present  arrangements  as  operated 
by  the  county  council  appear  to  work 
satisfactorily  and  if  the  Commission 
■held  the  view  that  this  service  is  one 
which  should  operate  over  a wide  area 
the  borough  council  could  not  dispute 
this,  -but  would  point  -out  that  the  ser- 
vice they  themselves  originally  .provi- 
ded was,  with  the  benefits  of  agree- 
ments with  adjoining  authorities 
equally  effective. 

There  appears  to  be  no  valid  reason 
why  the  functions  at  present  exercised 
by  the  county  council  should  not  be 
conferred  upon  the  borough  council. 

The  county  council  state  fn  their 
outline  of  further  evidence  (page  5) 
that  “over  75  per  cent,  of  the  time 
of  the  staff  of  the  public  control  de- 
partment is  devoted  to  weights  and 
measures  functions  They  further 
state  (page  10)  “ the  Department  em- 
ploys 45  officers  who  undertake  field 
enforcement  duties,  though  the  total 
volume  of  food  and  drug  duties  is 
eaual  to  the  time  of  six  full  time 
officers.  Their  experience  is  equally 
available  for  each  county  district,  is 
equal  only  to  a small  fraction  of  the 
duties  of  one  full  time  officer  ”, 


We  find  the  county  council’s  state- 
ments are  rather  confusing.  If  45  field 
officers  are  employed  and  75  per  cent, 
of  the  duties  are  in  connection  with 
weights  and  measures  this  would  leave 
some  11  officers  for  other  functions. 
Of  these  only  the  equivalent  of  6 are 
engaged  on  food  and  drug  functions, 
leaving  5 plus  (an  almost  equal  num- 
ber) for  the  miscellaneous  functions 
under  the  Merchandise  Marks  Acts, 
the  Explosives  Acts,  .the  Pharmacy 
and  Poisons  Acts,  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  Act,  1944  (Employ- 
ment Agencies),  Nurses’  Agencies  Acts, 
and  Theatrical  Employers’  Registra- 
tion Acts.  A reasoned  conclusion  is 
hard  to  draw.  There  may  be  some 
redundancy,  but  the  facts  do  point  to 
the  apparent  reason  for  .the  low 
standard  of  food  and  drugs  control 
exercised  throughout  the  whole  26 
county  districts  by  the  equivalent  of 
six  full  time  inspectors. 

The  borough  council  contend  that, 
these  functions  could  more  efficiently 
be  operated  by  them  in  conjunction 
with  their  system  of  Public  Health  and 
Shops  Act  Inspection  and  they  have 
for  some  time  been  pressing  for  the 
conferment  of  food  and  drugs 
functions 

There  appears  to  be  little  validity  in 
the  argument  of  the  county  council  as 
to  the  desirability  of  uniform  enforce- 
ment for  these  functions  but  not  for 
similar  enforcement  of  similar  func- 
tions under  the  Shops  Act  or  under 
other  sections  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act.  1955  which  are  operated  by  the 
district  councils.  Alternatively,  if  uni- 
formity is  the  predominant  aim  why 
restrict  this  within  the  county 
boundaries,  rather  than  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  London  conurbation?  Is 
it  so  much  more  desirable  that  there 
should  be  uniformity  between  Brent- 
ford and  Chiswick  and  Heston  and 
Isleworth  rather  than  between  Brent- 
ford and  Chiswick  and  the  adjoining 
■metropolitan  borough  of  Hammer- 
smith? 

The  defects  regarding  coroners 
which  the  county  council  recognise 
are  also  recognised  by  the  borough 
council,  who  differ,  however,  as  to  the 
most  satisfactory  remedy. 

The  borough  council  hesitate  to 
suggest  -the  transfer  of  the  control  of 
Coroners  .to  any  local  authority,  but 
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suggest  that  the  appointment  of 
Coroners  for  smaller  districts  would 
ensure  that  inquests  would  be  held  at 
suitable  places  within  a smaller  area, 
thus  avoiding  unnecessary  travel  by  ;the 
Coroner  and  by  the  pubhc.  As  it  is 
understood  that  a Coroner’s  remunera- 
tion is  based  upon  the  volume  of  work 
arising  in  his  district  the  overall  ex- 
pense would  show  little  variation. 

The  more  local  operation  of 
registration  of  births,  deaths  and 
marriages  and  local  taxation  licences 
would  enure  to  the  benefit  and  con- 
venience of  local  residents  and  could 
equally  efficiently  be  carried  out  by 
the  borough  council. 

In  conclusion  the  borough  council 
feel  that  they  are  well  qualified  to 
control  and  operate  all  the  major 
appropriate  services  in  their  own  area. 

Many  of  these  services  have  been 
so  operated  before  and  could  well  be 
returned  'to  them  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  be  expanded  rather  than  to 
continue  marking  lime  to  satisfy  the 
county  council’s  desire  for  uniformity. 

Uniformity  as  exercised  by  a body 
so  large  as  the  county  stifles  initiative, 
such  initiative  as  the  borough  council 
previously  showed  in  their  Health 
Centres,  special  schools,  swimming 
baths  and  fire  stations. 

1'he  borough  council  is  planning  the 
construction  of  a new  Town  Hall  on 
a site  bought  for  that  purpose  shortly 
after  the  war  and  they  are  proceeding 
with  the  preliminary  stages  to  as 
advanced  a stage  as  possible  until 
they  can  obtain  the  necessary  govern- 
ment consents  which  are  at  present 
withheld  pending  this  current  review. 

Local  government  should  be  local. 
The  county  council  is  too  large  and 
too  far  removed  from  local  needs  and 
reading  through  the  Government 
Department’s  evidence  one  is  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  from  the  Depart- 
ment’s point  of  view  the  main  reason 
underlying  their  support  of  the  county 
(where  in  fact  support  is,  given)  is  the 
fact  that  its  continued  existence  would 
enable  them  to  continue  dealing  with 
one  body  rather  than  several,  '[here 
is  no  justified  assertion  that  county 
districts  could  not  operate  equally  well. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
valid  reason  for  suggesting  that  county 
boroughs  are  not  appropriate  to  or 


cannot  function  satisfactorily  in  a 
conurbation.  It  appears  that  the 
county  boroughs  of  East  Ham,  West 
Ham  and  Croydon,  in  the  London 
conurbation  adequately  refute  any 
such  suggestion  and  that  county 
boroughs,  many  of  them  smaller  than 
my  authority,  in  conurbations  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  function  equally 
wall  and  in  the  best  interests  of  their 
residents. 

8176.  Chairman : Thank  yon  very 

much,  Alderman  Jansen  ; we  will  bear 
in  mind  all  the  things  you  have  said. 
You  have  made  very  plain  what  is  the 
difference  in  your  mind  between  county 
borough  status  and  most-purpose  status. 
Do  any  of  your  colleagues  wish  to  add 

anything  to  what  you  have  said?' No, 

Sir. 

8177.  Chairman:  I do  not  think  we 

have  any  questions.  Alderman 

Muldoon : The  only  reason  for  my  in- 
tervention on  behalf  of  my  oouneil  at 
this  late  stage  in  the  proceedings  is 
because  I want  to  raise  a certain  aspect 
only ; and,  as  I am  quite  sure  you  will 
be  gratified  to  hear,  I will  be  only  a 
few  minutes  and  I have  no  intention  of 
covering  the  ground  which  has  already 
been  well  covered  yesterday  and  today. 

May  I say  at  once  that  my  Council 
is  in  general  agreement  with  and  concur 
in  the  views  expressed  and  the  evidence 
recently  submitted  by  the  Middlesex 
Excepted  Districts  Association  and  also 
by  the  large  authorities  of  Middlesex 
yesterday  and  today. 

They  felt,  however,  that  I should  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Royal  Commission 
to  the  position  in  which  Hornsey  finds 
itself.  A statement  has  been  made  by 
the  Ministry  of  Health  in  their  observa- 
tions on  the  Health  and  Welfare  services 
“ that  a population  of  100,000  is  more 
suited  to  the  needs  of  these  services  but 
it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  absolute 
minimum  ”,  According  to  Section  34  of 
the  1958  Act  the  Minister  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government  is  to  presume 
that  a population  of  100,000  is  sufficient 
to  support  County  Borough  status,  and 
100,000  is  a nice  round  figure  which 
might  occur  to  the  mind  if  some  line  of 
demarcation  was  thought  of  at  some  time 
or  another.  I cannot  help  but  feel  that 
an  arbitrary  limit,  whether  of  population 
or  some  other  factor,  may  not  be  equally 
appropriate  for  all  services. 
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Geographical  considerations  may  exer- 
cise a predominating  influence  in  some 
cases,  travel  facilities  perhaps  in  another. 
Probably,  however,  the  most  constant  in- 
fluence underlying  these  considerations 
of  size  is  the  implication  of  the 
possession  of  the  necessary  financial 
strength.  Hornsey’s  population  at  Mid 
1958  of  96,670  is  3,330  short  of  that  nice 
round  figure  to  which  I have  referred. 

1 venture  to  suggest,  however,  that 
few  authorities  are  in  a more  favourable 
financial  position  and  I should  like  to 
draw  your  attention  to  some  up  to  date 
facts  and  figures  which  I believe  support 
this  view. 

With  regard  to  paragraph  4 of  the 
Appendix  in  our  Memorandum  of 
Evidence,  the  figure  of  £11  13s.  lOd. 
shown  as  the  rate  levied  per  head  of 
population  is  now  proved  once  again  to 
be  the  lowest  in  Middlesex. 

The  loan  debt  involving  a rate  charge 
quoted  at  the  end  of  paragraph  5 as 
being  11s.  6d.  per  head  of  the  population 
becomes  9s.  7d.  for  1958/59  and  is  one 
of  the  lowest  figures,  if  not  the  lowest, 
in  the  whole  country. 

The  average  rate  of  interest  upon  debt 
given  in  the  published  return  as  3-69  per 
cent,  at  the  31st  March,  1958,  is  only 
bettered  by  a few  authorities  throughout 
the  country. 

The  low  level  of  debt  involving  a rate 
charge  has  been  achieved  by  acceleration 
of  loan  repayment  and  the  financing  of 
capital  expenditure  without  recourse  to 
borrowing.  The  debt  upon  the  Borough’s 
Town  Hall,  built  in  1935  at  a cost  of 
£146,000,  has  been  fully  repaid  and  the 
conversion  of  gas  street  lighting  to  elec- 
tric (principally  sodium)  lighting  com- 
pleted this  year  at  a cost  of  £137,000  has 
been  financed  from  the  capital  reserve 
fund  and  from  revenue  contributions. 
The  Council  also  propose  to  charge  their 
share  of  the  expenditure  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  estimated  at  £80,000,  to  revenue 
as  the  scheme  progresses. 

The  financial  capacity  of  the  rate- 
payers and  the  efficiency  of  the  adminis- 
trative machine  is  further  evidenced,  I 
believe,  by  the  fact  that  the  average 
amount  of  rates  written  off  as  bad  debts 
during  the  past  five  years  is  less  than 
£65. 

I submit  very  respectfully  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Commission  that  these 
points  illustrate  and  give  you  some  idea 


of  the  financial  strength  of  our  Borough 
and  that  that  strength  is  indicative  of 
sound  administration  and  the  ability  to 
discharge  the  functions  we  claim. 

8178.  Chairman'.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Alderman  Muldoon.  We  will  cer- 
tainly bear  your  figures  in  mind. 

Alderman  Bostock : Mr.  Chairman,  you 
have  had  a trying  time  this  afternoon  ; 1 
will  not  be  long,  but  if  you  want  to 
question  us  we  are  more  than  ready. 

You  will  have  heard  ad  nauseam  the 
arguments  for  or  against  one  and  two 
tier  government  and  for  or  against  dele- 
gation. We  do  not  seek  to  weary  the 
Commission  by  going  once  more  over 
the  ground,  but  of  course  are  at  your 
disposal,  should  you  wish  to  question  us 
on  these  matters. 

We  believe  our  written  Evidence  may 
be  distinctive  in  that  we  suggested  in  it 
a blue  print  for  the  Commission’s  area 
as  a whole,  because  it  seemed  to  us 
irresponsible  to  consider  our  own  prob- 
lems in  vacuo.  We  are  a part  of 
Greater  London,  and  any  administrative 
set  up  we  propose  must  surely  be  capable 
of  wider  application.  So,  if  1 may,  I 
would  like  to  speak  on  this  aspect  of 
our  evidence.  It  is  set  out  in  Appendix 
“C"  on  pages  18  and  19. 

How  wide  an  area  is  Greater  London 
for  your  purposes?  Certainly  we  are 
within  it.  If  you  look  at  the  small  scale 
map  (you  have  copies  I think),  you  notice 
that  there  are  only  three  authorities  over 
100,000  population,  whose  areas  do  not 
fall  wholly  or  mainly  inside  the  Green 
Belt,  i.e.  Enfield,  Romford  and 
Hornchurch.  Perhaps  the  right  bound- 
ary for  Greater  London  is  approximately 
the  inner  edge  of  the  Green  Belt.  I 
emphasize  “approximately”,  because 
nothing  is  gained  by  forcing  local  autho- 
rity boundaries  to  conform  exactly  to 
Green  Belt  boundaries,  or  vice  versa. 
Those  authorities  mostly  in  the  Green 
Belt  itself,  or  indeed  beyond  it,  probably 
have  problems  different  in  kind  from 
those  who  are  in  the  centre,  and  indeed 
Romford  in  the  joint  evidence  submitted 
on  behalf  of  a group  of  Essex  authori- 
ties objected  to  being  included  in  the 
review  area  at  all. 

We  do  not  make  a major  issue  of  this, 
Sir,  but  it  seemed  to  us  logical  that,  if 
the  Green  Belt  is  to  contain  London, 
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then  it  might  very  well  indicate  which 
authorities  should  come  within  your 
area,  and  which  should  not. 

Such  a boundary  would  bring 
“ fringe  ” problems.  Potters  Bar,  in  the 
North,  and  Uxbridge,  West  Drayton, 
Hayes  & Harlington,  Staines,  Sunbury 
and  Feltham  in  the  West,  are  Middlesex 
County  Districts  which  are  part  of  or 
entirely  outside  the  Green  Belt.  You 
might  think  they  would  be  better  de- 
tached entirely  from  any  Greater  London 
Authority,  and  be  attached,  Potters  Bar 
to  Hertfordshire  and  the  other  authori- 
ties to  Buckinghamshire. 

As  regards  size  and  functions,  we 
have  here  the  old  problem  of  the 
chicken  and  the  egg.  Do  we  decide  func- 
tions and  fit  the  size  of  units  to  them,  or 
do  we  first  settle  the  size  and  then  appor- 
tion functions?  We  must  surely  take 
them  together.  We  in  Twickenham 
favour  a two  tier  system,  and  attach 
importance  to  the  lower  tier  being  truly 
local  and  at  the  same  time  large  enough 
to  perform  the  whole  range  of  functions, 
whatever  they  may  be,  that  fall  to 
second  tier  authorities. 

If  you  are  to  have  a competent  lower 
tier  (and  I know  you  have  received  a 
great  weight  of  evidence  in  support  of 
this,  from  all  round  Greater  London), 
you  must  have  sizeable  authorities.  You 
must  have  amalgamations,  absorptions, 
unions,  call  them  what  you  will.  Some 
other  authorities  have  said  this  to  you, 
Sir,  but  I believe  not  many.  We,  in 
Twickenham,  are  the  only  Middlesex 
authority  I think  to  say  so.  Yet  in 
Middlesex  alone  we  range  from  a 
“ small  ” of  Potters  Bar,  population 
22,000  rateable  value  £381,000  to  a 
“ large  ” of  Harrow,  ten  times  as  big, 
with  a population  of  214,000  and  a rate- 
able value  of  £3-9  million.  In  Greater 
London  as  a whole,  excluding  the  City 
of  London,  the  range  is  from  Waltham 
Holy  Cross  population  9,000  to  Wands- 
worth population  336,000.  So  wide  a 
range  in  sizes  and  resources  of  authori- 
ties is  ineffective  and  inconvenient,  and 
we  believe  you  should  firmly  grasp  this 
nettle  and  recommend  a minimum  sized 
unit,  and,  going  one  further,  give  a blue 
print  showing  how  that  might  be 
achieved.  In  our  own  deliberations,  Sir, 
we  have  done  just  exactly  that,  based 
on  minimum  units  of  200,000  population 
and  100,000  respectively. 


Amongst  ourselves,  Sir,  we  considered 
very  carefully  a minimum  population  for 
a Greater  London  second  tier  unit  of 
200,000,  as  indeed  is  advocated  by  Ken- 
sington and  Westminster  (and  perhaps 
some  others).  We  related  this  to  our 
own  locality,  in  one  case  including  our- 
selves in  a group  of  South  West  Middle- 
sex authorities,  bounded  on  East,  South 
and  West  by  the  Thames,  and  in  another 
forming  a group  of  riparian  authorities 
with  two  of  our  neighbours  on  the  Surrey 
banks  of  the  Thames.  We  came  to  two 
conclusions  : 

firstly,  that  from  an  administrative 
angle,  there  would  he  no  difficulty,  and 
some  economy  might  be  expected ; 
secondly,  that  at  elected  member  level, 
there  would  be  difficulties  of  time  and 
distance  and,  in  our  less  densely  popu- 
lated part  of  your  area,  we  thought 
200,000  population,  occupying  as  it 
may  some  12,000  or  more  acres,  rather 
too  high  a target. 

At  elected  member  level,  you  must 
have  regard  to  the  calls  on  the  member’s 
time,  to  the  number  of  people  he  repre- 
sents, and  to  the  extent  to  which  he  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  have  local 
knowledge  and  make  himself  conversant 
with  local  views.  If  you  impose  too  great 
a demand  upon  his  time  or  ability,  the 
new  unit  may  suffer  in  kind,  if  not. in 
degree,  from  the  criticisms  now  levelled 
at  County  Councils,  and  its  Mayor, 
Aldermen  and  Councillors  may  be  sel- 
dom seen  or  too  hard  worked.  On  the 
other  hand  I have  never  heard  it  alleged 
that  Croydon,  East  or  West  Ham, 
Harrow,  Hendon  or  Wandsworth  are  so 
large  as  to  be  remote  or  inefficient. 

It  may  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  on  this 
question  of  the  merging  of  separate  units 
we  can  help  the  Commission  by  referring 
to  our  own  experience.  In  Appendix 
“ C ” of  our  Evidence,  paragraphs  2 and 
3,  we  have  referred  briefly  to  the  amal- 
gamation, in  1937,  between  the  then 
Borough  of  Twickenham,  and  the  three 
Urban  Districts  of  Teddington,  Hampton 
and  Hampton  Wick.  That  amalgama- 
tion was  strongly  resisted  in  some  quar- 
ters, and  older  residents  of  the  three 
former  urban  districts  still  refer  to  the 
“ good  old  days  ” and  complain  of  lack 
of  attention  to  their  own  particular  parts 
of  the  Borough.  But,  Sir,  in  fact  the 
enlarged  Borough  has  proved  itself  en- 
tirely viable,  is  becoming  more  and  more 
integrated  each  year,  is  building  up  its 
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own  civic  loyalty,  and  may  well,  when 
a full  generation  has  passed,  become 
“ one  ” socially  as  it  very  quickly  became 
“ one  ” administratively. 

We  hold  no  strong  views  on  how  wide 
an  area  the  top  tier  authority  should 
cover,  but  we  see  no  particular  merit  in 
a London  County  Council  based  on  the 
limits  of  the  built  up  area  in  1855!,  a 
Middlesex  County  Council  based  on  an 
area  now  100  per  cent,  urbanised,  and 
Essex,  Kent  and  Surrey  County  Councils 
responsible  for  some  areas  within 
Greater  London  and  much  larger  parts 
outside.  The  really  important  thing,  of 
course,  is  the  functions  the  top  tier  is 
to  have.  If  they  are  to  be  restricted  to 
really  regional  functions,  as  we  have 
suggested  (and  indeed  as  the  eleven 
authorities  have  been  suggesting)  in 
recommendation  No.  5,  on  page  19  of 
our  evidence : — 

Fire  Brigade  and  Ambulance  Ser- 
vices 

Civil  Defence  Services 
Main  Drainage  Service 
Administration  of  Justice 
Technological  Education  and 
Teachers’  Training  Colleges 

Regional  planning  aspects  of  Town 
and  Country  Planning 
Approved  Schools  and  Remand 
Homes 

we  think  one  regional  body  may  perhaps 
suffice  for  all  the  review  area.  If  you 
think  the  area  too  big,  you  could  set  up 
two,  four  or  more  bodies,  as  seemed 
appropriate,  or  you  could  even  in  the  last 
resort  keep  the  existing  County  Councils. 
As  I say  we  hold  no  strong  views,  but 
we  feel  that  if  we  were  in  your  shoes,  if 
we  had  the  opportunity  of  taking 
evidence  from  the  representatives  of  the 
existing  counties,  we  should  want  to  ex- 
plore the  possible  advantages  of  one 
Greater  London  Council.  We  realise  this 
concept  does  not  find  favour  everywhere. 

During  the  last  two  days  you  haye 
raised  it  on  a number  of  occasions,  in 
regard  to  housing,  higher  technological 
education,  street  lighting,  traffic  co- 
ordination. 


We  do  think  this  Council  should  be 
composed  of  members  nominated  by  the 
underlying  authorities,  rather  than  be 
directly  elected.  The  top  tier  authority’s 
contact  is  almost  entirely  with  the  lower 
tier,  not  with  the  ratepayer,  and  even  its 
finance  comes  via  the  lower  tier.  If  our 
proposals  as  to  functions  are  accepted, 
the  top  tier  will  become  even  more  re- 
mote, and  the  apathy  at  County  Council 
Elections  if  held  would  become  even 
more  striking.  So  we  think  the  members 
of  the  top  tier  authority  should  be 
selected  by  the  lower  tier  authority,  pre- 
sumably from  amongst  its  own  ranks, 
but  not  necessarily  so.  At  present,  all 
the  County  Aldermen  and  County  Coun- 
cillors from  Twickenham  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  Borough  Council. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  final  point  is  this. 
Your  terms  of  reference  are  wide.  Wc 
urge  you  to  be  far-seeing  and  fearless  in 
your  recommendations.  Whatever  you 
recommend  you  will  please  some  and 
disappoint  others.  All  of  us  alike  must 
go  into  the  melting  pot,  and  none  of 
us  has  a prescriptive  right  to  come  out 
unscathed.  For  our  part,  wc  accept  the 
challenge  gladly.  We  believe  when  you 
come  to  weigh  up  all  that  has  been  said 
and  written  to  you,  you  will  be  led  irre- 
sistibly to  the  conclusion  that  more  real 
power,  more  real  responsibility  must  be 
given  to  the  truly  “local”  government 
unit.  We  plunge  head  first  into  your 
simmering  cauldron,  and  trust  that  when 
we  emerge,  larger,  smaller,  or  the  same 
size,  by  ourselves  or  mated,  we  and 
others  like  us  may  have  a real  chance  to 
show  our  mettle! 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

8179.  Chairman-.  We  are  glad  to  have 
seen  you  today,  We  shall  certainly  take 
very  careful  account  of  what  you  and 
your  borough  has  said ; and  I think  I 
ought  to  give  you  a special  word  of 
thanks  for  raising  your  eyes  a little  above 
the  level  of  the  horizon  and  looking  at 
the  matter  from  the  angle  we  are  re- 
quired to  by  our  terms  of  reference.  It 
is  not  very  usual,  and  we  are  always 
grateful  to  somebody  who  does  it. — That 
was  why  we  wanted  to  come  before  you. 
We  are  very  grateful  you  have  waited 
so  long  to  hear  us. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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APPENDIX  “A” 


Schedule  Sgn  No.  1 
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Oral  Evidence  of  Alderman  S.  G.  Newland,  J.P.,  on  Town  and  Country 

Planning 


Outline  of  present  procedure  for  dealing  with  applications  for  consent  to  develop 

(i)  The  prospective  Developer  sends  (in  duplicate)  to  the  Borough  Council,  his 
application  for  planning  consent  generally  at  the  same  time  as  he  makes  application 
for  approval  under  building  byelaws. 

(ii)  One  of  these  copies  is  then  sent  oil  to  the  County  Planning  Officer. 

(iii)  The  Officers  of  the  Borough  Council  examine  the  application  in  the  light 
of  the  Development  Plan  policy  and  proposals,  the  character  of  existing  neighbour- 
ing development,  highway  needs  and  any  other  factors  which  may  be  relevant,  and 
submit  their  report  to  the  Planning  Committee  of  the  Borough  Council. 

(iv)  In  appropriate  cases  Officers  of  the  Borough  Council  try  to  establish  by 
discussion  with  the  applicants  the  true  intent  of  an  application,  and,  where  it  is 
possible  that  the  application  does  not  fit  in  with  the  policy,  to  suggest  ways  and 
means  of  achieving  a compromise  satisfactory  to  everybody.  The  Officers  of  the 
County  Council  sometimes  adopt  independently  the  same  practice ; not  unnaturally 
the  applicant  in  such  cases  feels  that  the  process  could  have  been  telescoped  into 
one  operation. 


(v)  If  the  County  Planning  Officer  has  not  “ excepted  the  application  as  one 
to  be  determined  by  the  County  Council,  the  Borough  Council  make  the  decision 
either  to  grant  or  withhold  planning  consent  at  the  same  time  as  they  reach  their 
decision  under  the  Building  Byelaws.  In  these  instances  the  applicant  receives 
a decision  under  both  codes  within  a period  of  say  2/5  weeks  after  making  his 
application,  according  to  the  date  of  the  application  m relation  to  the  date  of  th 
Committee  meeting  at  which  it  is  considered. 


(vi)  If  the  County  Planning  Officer  has  “ excepted  ” the  application  the  Borough 
Council’s  decision  takes  the  form  of  a recommendation  to  the  Area  Planning 
Committee  of  the  County  Council. 

(vii)  This  recommendation  is  sent  to  the  County  Planning  Officer. 

(viii)  The  County  Planning  Officer  examines  the  application  and  reports  to  the 
Area  Planning  Committee,  at  the  same  time  submitting  the  Borough  Councils 
recommendation. 


(ix)  The  Area  Planning  Committee  makes  the  decision. 


(x)  If  the  decision  of  the  Area  Planning  Committee  is  not  acceptable  to  the 
Borough  Council  or  to  the  County  Planning  Officer,  the  application  is  referred 
to  the  County  Planning  Committee. 

(xi)  The  decision  of  the  Area  Planning  Committee  or  that  of  the  County 
Planning  Committee  is  transmitted  to  the  Borough  Council. 


(xii)  The  Borough  Council  despatch  the  decision  to  the  applicant : the  period 
involved  in  these  cases  between  the  submission  of  the  application  and  the  despatch 
of  the  decision  might  be  of  the  order  of  5/9  weeks.  Therefore  the  average  delay 
in  this  duplication  of  consideration  is  approximately  3 weeks. 


(xiii)  If  the  decision  is  one  which  would  authorise  a substantial  departure 
from  the  approved  Development  Plan,  then,  before  it  can  be  given  to  the  applicant, 
it  must  be  referred  to  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  for  his 
observations  and  approval. 
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Schedule  Sgn  No.  2 

ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

Oral  Evidence  of  Alderman  S.  G.  Newland,  J.P.,  on  Town  and  Country 

Planning 

Analysis  of  the  working  of  the  town  planning  control  system  in  Wembley  oyer 
3 years  from  January,  1956  to  December,  1958 


Town  Planning  applications  received  by  the  Borough  Council  ...  2,310 

Non-excepted  applications  determined  by  the  Borough  Council  1,809  = 78% 
Excepted  applications  referred  to  the  Area  Planning  Committee  501=22% 
Cases  in  which  the  recommendations  of  the  Borough  Council  were 
unacceptable  to  the  Area  Planning  Committee  : (details  of  these 

are  set  out  below) 7=0-3  % 

Cases  referred  to  the  County  Planning  Committee  Nil 


Particulars  of  the  7 cases  in  which  the  recommendations  of  the  Borough  Council 
were  unacceptable  to  the  Area  Planning  Committee. 


Case  No.  1:  This  was  an  outline  application  for  permission  to  use  No.  13, 
Neeld  Parade,  Wembley,  for  light  industrial  purposes.  As  the  premises  had  been 
in  use  for  many  years  as  a Civil  Engineering  Contractor's  yard  the  Borough 
Council  considered  that  the  proposal  would  probably  represent  an  improvement  as 
compared  with  the  existing  condition  of  the  site,  and  they  were  therefore  prepared 
to  give  consent  subject  to  conditions  to  protect  local  amenities  and  to  control 
the  use.  The  County  Council,  whilst  not  agreeing  to  the  outline  application, 
were  nevertheless  prepared  to  allow  the  land  to  be  used  for  light  industrial  purposes 
provided  the  incoming  firm  were  already  occupying  non-conforming  light  industrial 
premises  elsewhere  in  Middlesex.  The  land  has  since  continued  to  be  used  by  a 
building  contractor  who  came  to  Wembley  from  outside  Middlesex. 

Case  No.  2:  This  was  an  application  for  permission  to  use  as  an  office  a flat 
upon  the  first  floor  over  a bank  at  No.  31,  Burnt  Oak  Broadway.  The  Borough 
Council  had  refused  this  application  because  in  their  view  it  conflicted  with  the 
policy  of  the  Development  Plan  particularly  that  part  which  had  been  inserted 
by  the  Minister  in  para.  10  of  the  Written  Statement  which  says: — “Permission 
will  not,  except  in  very  special  circumstances,  be  given  for  a change  from  residential 
use  of  any  residential  building  which  can  still  he  used  for  residential  purposes  ". 
The  County  Council  for  their  part  did  not  regard  the  proposal  as  a major 
departure  and  they  gave  unconditional  consent. 

Case  No.  3 .-  This  was  a proposal  by  a firm  in  -the  London  County  Council 
area  to  use  a small  building  behind  137,  Harrowdene  Road,  Wembley,  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  small  mechanical  equipment.  As  it  seemed  probable 
that  this  building  possessed  an  established  use  right  for  light  industrial  purposes 
the  Borough  Council  recommended  consent  subject  to  conditions  which  would 
ensure  that  the  use  would  only  he  one  which  conformed  with  the  light  industrial 
definition.  The  County  Council  took  the  view  that  this  would  mean  the  intro- 
duction of  a new  industry  from  outside  Middlesex  and  that  as  the  land  was  not 
shown  on  the  Development  Plan  as  being  allocated  for  industrial  use  this  applica- 
tion should  not  be  granted. 

Case  No.  4;  In  St.  lohn’s  Road  near  the  High  Road,  Wembley,  there  are  a 
. r o houses  some  of  which  have  been  used  for  shops  and  offices.  In 
(957^ it  was  proposed  -to  effect  a change  of  use  at  No.  9 from  residential  to  offices. 
As  -the  Borough  Council  felt  that  this  house  was  no  longer  fit  for  use  for  residential 
purposes  they  were  prepared  to  give  unconditional  consent,  but  on  this  occasion 
the  County  Council  took  the  ieverse  view  as  in  their  opinion  the  circumstances 
did  not  justify  a departure  ^ from  the  policy  which  has  been  mentioned  in  Case 
No.  2.  Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  subsequently  both  the  County 
Council  and  the  Minister  have  approved  the  change  of  use. 
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Case  No  5 • In  Kingsbury  Road  near  Roe  Green  a frontage  of  250  yards  is 
shown  in  the  Development  Plan  as  appropriate  for  business  use,  and  with  the 
exception  of  about  15  yards  is  used  for  shops  motor  repair  garage  and  a pubi  c 
house.  The  exception  is  the  frontage  of  an  old  house  appri oximately  in  the  i mid  1 
of  the  section  and  an  application  was  made  for  consent  to  erect  a block  of  shops 
with  o ffices  o ver  in  the^lace  of  this  house.  The  Borough  Conned  were  prepared 
to  erant  consent  subject  to  conditions  concerning  the  design  of  the  building,  but 
the  County  Council  refused  the  application  because  of  the  loss  of  one  dwelling 
unit ; however  they  were  prepared  to  consider  a revised  scheme  incorporating 
a residential  unit. 


[Caiuciuiiu  uuu.  ( 

Case  No.  6 : Shops  in  the  High  Road,  Wembley,  have  been  built  on  very  small 
sites  and  in  recent  years  a number  of  buildings  have  been  enlarged  by  building 
upwards  at  the  rear  of  the  premises.  No.  493,  High  Road  had  received  consent 
to  such  an  operation  and  whilst  the  work  was  in  progress  application  was  made 
for  permission  to  make  an  addition  of  a further  floor  to  the  extension  The  size 
of  the  additional  building  work  was  very  small  and  the  Borough  Council  felt 
they  were  justified  in  giving  consent.  The  County  Council,  however,  took  the 
view  that  as  this  small  extension  would  take  the  plot  ratio  slightly  beyond  the 
limit  to  which  they  were  prepared  to  agree,  and  furthermore  that  as  there  was 
also  a slight  technical  infringement  of  the  daylighting  code,  they  would  not  grant 
consent. 


ua&ui. 

Case  No  7 • The  War  Department  were  the  owners  of  land  in  Alperton, 
Wembley  which  they  found  to  be  surplus  to  their  requirements.  They  accordingly 
offered  it  for  sale  and  in  April  1958  two  applications  were  received  to  use  this 
land  as  a warehouse  and  alternatively  as  a contractors  yard.  As  the  land  was 
in  an  industrial  area  and  abutting  on  an  open  space  tire  Council  were  satisfied 
that  consent  could  be  granted  to  both  of  these  uses  subject  to  certain  conditions 
designed  to  control  the  use  of  the  land  and  to  protect  amenities. 

Consequent  upon  the  publication  of  the  availability  of  this  land  another  Govern- 
DeTartmem  who  had  not  been  consulted  by  the  War  Department  fel  that 
it  would  be  useful  for  their  purposes.  Representations  were  therefore  made  tothe 
Area  Planning  Committee,  and  in  order  to  avoid  a difficulty  which  might  oftbrwtse 
have  arisen  between  the  Departments  concerned  it  was  decided  that  as  the  land 
was  already  allocated  for  use  by  Service  Departments  consent  should  not  be 
given  to  either  of  the  applicants. 


Schedule  SGN  No.  3 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 


Oral  Evidence  of  Alderman  S.  G.  Newland,  J.P.,  on 
Town  and  Country  Planning 


Relocation  of  Industry 


Part  I 


Action  taken  by  Borough  Councils 

CO  Ealing : Ealing  has  .purchased  la  laundry  situated  in  a residential  area  in  order 
to  preven-t  extension  of  'the  industrial  use  and  also  to  control  the  occupier.  No 
financial  assistance  was  received  from  the  County  Oounal  in  this  case  and  none  was 
asked  for.  At  the  present  time  Ealing  are  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  another 
industrial  building  in  a residential  area  in  order  to  control  the  use  and  eventually 
extinguish  it. 


.uu'giuatu-  it. 

(ii)  Enfield : Enfield  Council  has  approved  the  acquisition  of  land  for  an  industrial 
estate  for  the  relocation  of  industry.  The  site  is  known  as  the  Aden /Suez  Roads 
Industrial  Area  and  extends  to  approximately  7 .acres,  i-acre  being  already  developed 
for  industrial  purposes  by  private  firms  which  will  be  retained..  The  Council  already 
own  land  in  the  .area  approximately  1 acre  in  extent.  Negotiations  are  now  proceed- 
ing for  the  acquisition  of  the  remainder  of  the  site.  This  industrial  area  will  e 
reserved  purely  for  the  relocation  of  non-conforming  industries  from  re-development 
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areas  in  the  Borough,  and  the  Council  have  already  approved  two  such  areas  which 
have  been  submitted  to  the  County  Planning  Department  and  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government  for  approval  in  principle  to  the  proposed  boundaries. 

Enfield  Council  also  have  under  consideration  the  possibility  of  obtaining  an 
industrial  zoning  to  .an  .additional  15  acres  of  derelict  land  .already  in  their  ownership 
which  is  programmed  as  .a  future  public  open  space  on  the  Town  Map  for  which 
purpose  it  is  thought  to  he  unsuitable. 

<iii)  Hendon  : Hendon  Council  own  a site  on  the  north  side  of  the  North  Circular 
Road  for  which  planning  approval  has  (been  granted  for  the  relocation  of  non- 
conforming  industries  in  Hendon  and  with  information  obtained  from  the  in- 
dustrialists concerned  a scheme  for  developing  this  site  to  provide  flatted  factories 
in  a two-storey  building  is  in  course  of  preparation.  The  site  will  be  developed  to  a 
density  in  accordance  with  the  standards  laid  down  by  the  .Middlesex  County 
Council  and  adequate  provision  will  he  made  for  oar  parking  within  the  curtilage 
of  the  site. 

The  Council’s  final  policy  in  this  matter  has  not  yet  been  determined  and  the 
scheme  has  not  yet  progressed  far  enough  to  give  a reliable  estimate  of  the  capital 
cost  involved  (which  in  any  event  will  be  considerable)  or  of  rents  to  be  charged. 
However,  the  present  suggestion  is  that  Hendon  Council  shall  bear  the  capital 
cost  of  the  site  works,  building  structure  and  essential  services  and  negotiate  leases, 
probably'  for  21  year  terms  in  the  first  instance,  at  economic  rents ; the  lessee  to 
equip  the  building  for  the  particular  industry  and  to  meet  all  other  outgoings. 

(iv)  Heston  and  Isleworth : Heston  and  Isleworth  Council  acquired  the  freehold 
of  the  site  of  a non-conforming  industry  in  Isleworth  in  connection  with  the  re- 
development proposals  for  Old  Isleworth. 

(v)  Tottenham : In  1955  the  opportunity  arose  to  purchase  Gaywoods  Furniture 
Factory  at  Tottenham  having  an  area  of  1-31  acres  and  situated  in  a residential 
area.  The  County  Council  were  not  prepared  to  assist.  The  Tottenham  Council 
felt  that  this  opportunity  of  positive  replanning  should  not  be  missed  and  the  site 
was  acquired  by  them  at  a cost  of  £50,000  and  39  flats  are  now  in  course  of 
construction  on  the  cleared  site. 

In  1958  an  Engineering  Works  at  523X  Seven  Sisters  Road,  Tottenham,  with  a 
site  area  of  0-18  of  an  acre,  became  available.  Whilst  not  being  capable  of 
immediate  redevelopment,  the  premises  were  situated  in  an  approved  Declaratory 
Area,  and  the  County  Council  were  not  prepared  to  assist.  The  Tottenham 
Council  purchased  the  premises  at  a cost  of  £10,300  without  assistance,  and  the 
industrial  use  vyill  be  discontinued. 

(vi)  Twickenham : The  Teddington  Declaratory  Order  Area  covers  one  of  ex- 
pensive war  damage  and  the  -Twickenham  Corporation  are  acquiring  all  the 
properties  within  this  area  and  re-developing  the  area  as  a whole.  This  will  mean 
that  certain  industries  dotted  about  will  be  moved  on  to  one  industrial  site  on  the 
periphery. 

(vii)  Willesden : Willesden  has  endeavoured  in  several  instances  to  acquire  existing 
factories  within  the  Borough  and,  in  fact,  one  property  has  been  acquired,  without 
any  assistance  from  the  County.  . Two  or  three  other  properties  are  at  present 
being  negotiated  and  the  assistance  of  the  County  has  been  sought  with  the  result 
that  the  County,  in  approved  cases,  have  indicated  their  willingness  to  make  a 
contribution  of  25  per  cent,  towards  the  cost  of  acquisition. 

(viii)  Edmonton ; 

Non-conforming  Industries 

1.  The  Edmonton  Borough  Council  has  carried  out  a considerable  relocation 
of  non-conforming  industries  both  by  the  acquisition  and  resiting  of  industries  in 
the  Borough,  and  by  the  provision  of  accommodation  for  non-conforming  in- 
dustries from  other  authority  areas  in  Middlesex. 

2.  This  function  was  first  started  in  the  immediate  post-war  period  following 
the  service  of  Enforcement  Notices  in  respect  of  war-time  planning  control  con- 
traventions. Four  firms  were  relocated  during  this  period,  their  existing  premises 
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reverting  to  their  authorised  use.  The  firms  were  relocated  in  some  air-raid  shelters, 
converted  to  factories  in  an  area  zoned  for  industry.  This  action  was  taken  without 
any  assistance  from  the  County  Council. 

3.  When  the  Draft  Development  Plan  for  Edmonton  was  prepared,  for  sub- 
mission to  the  County  Planning  Officer,  the  Council  foresaw  the  problem  of  the 
relocation  of  non-conforming  industry,  and  one  of  the  surplus  pieces  of  land  of 
some  six  acres  from  a sewage  scheme,  was  zoned  for  industry. 

4.  In  addition,  the  Council  prepared  a schedule  of  non-conforming  industries 
in  the  Borough,  and  this  clearly  showed  that  six  acres  was  inadequate  for  the 
purpose  of  relocation,  and  the  Council  as  a consequence,  made  a Compulsory 
Purchase  Order  under  Section  38  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947  for 
the  acquisition  of  an  additional  area  of  19  acres,  which  was  appropriately  zoned 
but  as  yet,  undeveloped.  This  order  was  confirmed  by  the  Minister  in  1954. 

5.  The  Council  has  adopted  a planned  scheme  for  the  relocation  of  non- 
conforming  industry  in  its  Borough,  with  the  result  that  some  83  non-conforming 
industrial  uses  have  ceased,  and  so  far  50  industrial  factories  have  been  erected 
which  together  total  an  area  of  some  11  acres  with  a factory  office  and  warehouse 
floor  area  of  some  205,000  sq.  ft.  This  scheme  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
London  and  South  Eastern  region. 


6.  The  Council  has  carried  out  the  development  of  the  estate  (i.e.  roads,  sewers, 
lighting  etc.)  and  has  also  constructed  the  factory  premises  to  the  tenants’  require- 
ments within  the  overall  design  of  the  estate.  The  capital  expenditure  by  the 
Council  on  the  development  of  the  estates,  which  are  divided  into  three,  is  in 
excess  of  £700,000. 


7.  The  premises  are  let  at  a rack  rent  on  a 21-year  lease. 

8.  Examples  of  premises  which  were  non-conforming  and  which  have  been 
acquired  by  the  Council  are : — 

Name  Product  Area  Cost 

Rolls  & Co.  Ltd.  Paint  Manufacturers  10,500  sq.  ft.  £45,000 

British  Tap  & Dies  Taps  and  Dies  28,000  sq.  ft.  £80,000 

Hawkins  & Tipsons  Rope  Manufacturers  24,397  sq.  ft.  £20,000 


9.  In  other  cases,  the  Council  has  provided  accommodation  for  firms  in  the 
areas  of  other  Local  Authorities  in  Middlesex,  e.g. 

Cut  Metals  Ltd.,  from  Tottenham. 

Progress  Chassis  Ltd.,  from  Hornsey. 

Stewart  & Co.,  from  Southgate. 

Viron  Construction  Co.,  from  Enfield. 

Sterling  Products,  from  Ealing  (in  course  of  construction). 

10.  Except  for  one  small  case  (250  sq.  ft.  factory)  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
has  not  taken  any  part  in  the  acquisition  of  the  existing  premises  and  the  relocation 
on  the  Council’s  industrial  estate. 


11  It  is  a point  of  interest  that  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act, 
1947'  the  Council  has  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  to  the  prospective  tenant,  which  means  that  the  Planning  Section  at 
the  Ministry  investigates  the  “ planning  aspect  ” of  the  relocation  as  well  as  the 
financial  and  building  proposal.  This  “ planning  aspect  ” is  duplicated  again  by 
the  necessity  of  the  Council  to  apply  to  the  County  Council  for  planning  per- 
mission sometimes  after  the  Minister  has  given  his  approval.  In  no  case  has  the 
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County’s  decision  differed  from  the  Minister’s  (who,  in  any  event,  is  the  “appeal 
Judge”  in  the  event  of  the  County  Refusing  permission  (after  the  Minister’s 
approval  to  the  tenant).  This  duplication  causes  delay  and  frustration  to  the 
prospective  tenants. 

12.  The  control  of  the  extension  of  non-conforming  industry  is  carefully  watched 
by  the  Council,  and  only  in  exceptional  circumstances  are  any  industries  which  are 
in  non-conformity  with  the  plan,  allowed  to  expand. 

13.  The  practice  of  the  Council  when  large  extensions  of  non-conforming  in- 
dustry are  proposed,  is  to  refuse  consent  or  to  offer  relocation  on  their  industrial 
estates. 

Section  26  Action 

14.  The  Council  has  submitted  a number  of  cases  to  the  County  Council  for 
action  under  Section  26  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947.  In  only 
two  small  cases — and  then  the  Borough  Council  has  provided  the  alternative 
accommodation — has  the  County  made  an  Order.  In  two  other  and  larger  cases, 
they  are  in  the  course  of  lengthy  negotiations  in  cases  which  by  their  effect  on 
neighbouring  residential  properties  (one  is  sausage  skin  manufacture,  the  other 
heavy  metal  working)  clearly  call  out  for  immediate  action.  If  the  Borough 
Council  had  these  powers,  it  is  reasonable  in  the  light  of  cases  referred  to  in 
paragraph  8 above,  that  the  firms  would  by  this  time  have  been  “ bought  out  ”, 

15.  The  foregoing  is  borne  out  by  the  case  of  Hawkins  and  Tipsons,  Rope 
Manufacturers,  where  premises  were  adjacent  to  residential  properties.  It  was 
agreed  by  all  that  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  their  business,  which  of  necessity 
gave  rise  to  considerable  noise — the  use  ought  to  be  “ extinguished  Negotiations 
were  opened  by  the  Borough  Council,  and  the  County  were  advised  and  asked 
to  take  Section  26  action.  The  Company  asked  for  £45,000  compensation,  but 
the  County  after  dithering  refused  to  take  any  action  and  the  Borough  Council, 
because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  case,  proceeded  and  acquired  the  premises  for 
£20,000. 

16.  There  existed  at  Provident  Park,  Edmonton,  a non-conforming  Scrap  Metal 
Yard  of  about  5 acres  (in  places  the  scrap  metal  reached  a stacked  height  of 
30  ft.)  adjoining  residential  properties.  The^  County  were  approached  to  take 
Section  26  action,  or  acquire  the  land  which  was  zoned  for  a County  School  site. 
The  County  would  not  act  and  the  Borough  Council,  to  get  rid  of  this  appalling 
use,  had  to  persuade  the  County  to  re-zone  the  site  for  housing.  This  was  done 
and  the  land  was  acquired  by  the  Council  for  £45,000  (approx.)  and  the  land 
has  now  been  developed  by  the  Council  with  flats  which  has  transformed  the 
area  and  achieved  a planning  objective  of  improved  amenity  on  which  the  County 
would  not  act. 

17.  All  this  when  the  County  now  receives  the  Government  grant  of  which 
nothing  passes  to  the  Borough  Council. 


Conclusions 

m 18;  The  Borough  Council  has  spent  approximately  £700,000  largely  in  the  last 
six  years  in  the  relocation  of  non-conforming  industries.  The  County  over  the 
whole  of  Middlesex  has  spent,  so  far  as  is  known,  £90,000  and  not  imore  than 
£1,500  in  Edmonton. 

19.  The  Borough  Council  has  extinguished  83  non-conforming  industries,  and 
relocated  50.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  County  has  done  1 /10th  of  this. 

20.  The  Borough  Council  has  extinguished  the  non-conforming  industries  and 
relocated  the  same  without  any  charge  to  the  rates.  The  County  Council  always 
pleads  the  cost  of  dealing  with  the  .problem  of  non-conforming  industry,  and  has 
up  to  now,  no  planned  proposals  for  dealing  with  the  problem. 
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Part  II 

Failure  of  County  Council  to  take  action 

(i)  Heston  & lsleworth  : Heston  Council  requested  the  County  Council  to  acquire 
the  site  of  Deans  Yard,  Pears  Road,  a non-conforming  industry  (Transport  Depot, 
Industry  etc.)  but  without  success. 

(ii)  Tottenham : At  Tottenham  in  1953  following  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
Turner’s  Cabinet  Works,  a large  factory  in  a modern  residential  area,  efforts  were 
made  to  persuade  the  County  Council  to  act  to  prevent  the  rebuilding  and  rein- 
statement of  this  use.  Attention  was  also  drawn  to  several  adjoining  premises 
which  comprised  a pocket  of  non-conforming  industrial  uses.  The  County  Council 
declined  to  act,  and  a large  modern  factory  of  approximately  10,000  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  space  was  built  in  the  centre  of  an  area  zoned  for  residential  purposes  in  the 
approved  Development  Plan. 

(iii)  Wembley : Wright  Hire  Transport:  This  is  a Transport  Yard  in  Hay  Lane, 
Kingsbury,  which  has  become  established  upon  a Builders’  Merchants  Yard  which 
existed  before  the  time  when  planning  control  could  be  exercised.  The  present 
business  is  very  different  in  nature  from  that  which  originally  existed  and  as  the 
yard  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  houses  and  on  the  fourth  by  shops  and 
vacant  land  reserved  for  a denominational  school  it  is  a source  of  great  annoyance 
to  the  residents.  The  Borough  Council  are  anxious  to  have  this  use  brought  to 
an  end  but  the  only  way  in  which  this  can  be  secured  is  to  acquire  the  site. 
Because  of  the  cost  involved,  and  in  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  Town  and 
Country  Planning  Act,  the  Borough  Council  considered  that  this  use  was  a matter 
which  should  be  dealt  with  'by  the  County  Council.  So  far  because  of  the  high 
cost  which  may  be  involved  it  has  not  been  possible  to  persuade  the  County 
Council  to  take  any  action. 


Part  IH 

Cases  in  which  the  County  Council  have  sought  contributions 

(i)  Tottenham : In  1957  the  attention  of  the  County  Council  was  drawn  by 
Tottenham  Council  to  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  industrial  .premises  (at  the 
rear  of  79-89,  Braemer  Road)  having  a site  of  approximately  0-2  of  an  acre,  and 
the  assistance  of  the  County  Council  was  sought.  In  August  of  last  year  meetings 
took  place  with  Officers  of  the  County  Council  and  agreement  reached  that  they 
would  make  a 50  par  cent,  lump  sum  contribution  towards  the  costs  of  acquisition, 
and  that  pending  its  redevelopment  any  revenue  derived  from  the  premises  would 
be  equally  shared.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  County  Council  to  confirm  these 
agreements  no  progress  has  been  possible. 

(ii)  Wembley  : Scrap  Iron  Yard  in  Tokyngton  Avenue:  This  yard  is  in  the  midst 
of  residential  area  and  its  present  use  has  become  established  by  the  passage  of 
time.  Its  existence  causes  great  annoyance  to  the  residents  in  the  vicinity  and  the 
Borough  Council  considered  that  its  use  should  be  brought  to  an  end.  When  the 
County  Council  were  approached  with  the  request  that  they  should  exercise  their 
powers  to  secure  this  object  they  replied  that  they  were  unwilling  to  do  so  unless 
the  Borough  Council  contributed  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  involved.  This  the 
Borough  Council  have  since  agreed  to  do  in  order  that  some  progress  can  be 
made. 
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APPENDIX  “ B ” 

Schedule 

ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

Evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Eleven  Large  Authorities  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex 

Education 

It  is  proposed  to  set  out  this  evidence  on  the  following  lines:  — 

Certain  procedures  which  have  been  the  subject  of  contention  between 
Borough  and  County  Councils  will  be  described  and  examples  of  difficulties 
arising  since  1946  from  the  present  system  of  working  will  be  given.  Finally 
suggestions  for  improvements  will  be  made.  The  latter  may  entail  .modifications 
to  the  scheme  of  Divisional  Administration. 

It  will  be  appreciated  that  since  the  eleven  Boroughs  have  accepted  the 
Memorandum  of  the  Middlesex  Excepted  Districts’  Association  they  will  not 
wish  to  depart  widely  from  policy  laid  down  therein,  namely  that  conferment 
rather  than  delegation  of  powers  in  respect  of  education  functions  is  essential. 

******  * 


1.  Annual  Estimates 

(a)  Maintenance  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

(4)  Furniture  and  Equipment. 

Procedure 

In  general  terms  the  present  procedure  is  that  the  County  require  the  estimates 
of  the  Divisional  Executive  to  be  submitted  to  them  in  prescribed  form  by  the  1st 
November  of  the  year  preceding  that  to  which  the  estimates  refer  but  request 
that  Divisional  Executives  will  submit  detailed  lists  itemising  their  requirements 
under  these  two  heads,  school  by  school,  by  the  1st  October.  The  County  Council 
examine  these  itemised  lists  in  detail  deleting  or  amending  individual  items  or 
groups  of  items,  notifying  the  Divisional  Executives  accordingly,  usually  by  the 
1st  November.  Divisional  Executives  may  discuss  these  cuts  if  they  wish  with 
representatives  of  the  County  Council. 

It  is  then  open  to  the  Divisional  Executives  to  consider  these  amended  estimates 
and  recommend  their  final  proposals.  The  County  Council  advise  Divisional 
Executives  about  the  31st  March  of  their  final  decisions. 

Difficulties  encountered  since  1945. 

The  first  and  principal  difficulty  is  that  of  delay.  The  second  is  that  cuts  are 
often  made  by  the  County  Council  in  the  itemised  lists  which  bear  little  relation 
to  the  needs  of  the  schools.  The  third  is  that  since  the  date  of  submission  of 
estimates  to  the  County  Council  is  so  early  and  as  the  lists  of  furniture  and 
equipment  or  of  maintenance  work  have  to  be  prepared  either  in  the  schools 
or  by  the  technical  officers  of  the  Borough  still  earlier  (usually  in  July)  it  frequently 
means  that  the  needs  of  the  schools  change  between  that  date  and  the  end  of 
the  financial  year,  to  which  the  estimates  relate.  It  could  be  that  a change  in 
roll,  or  type  of  work  done  in  a school  .might  necessitate  the  purchase  of  more  or 
different  equipment  than  was  envisaged  when  the  estimates  were  first  being 
prepared  and  also  it  is  possible  that  through  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  actual 
schools  on  the  part  of  the  County  Council’s  officials  dealing  with  the  estimates  an 
item  of  importance  may  be  deleted.  For  example  recently  one  area  submitted 
requests  for  replacements  of  old  heavy  furniture  by  lighter  furniture  following 
a policy  of  replacement  planned  to  spread  over  a number  of  years ; in  a particular 
year  their  requirements,  though  modest,  were  out  by  half  by  the  County  Council 
and  when  the  Divisional  Executive  requested  that  the  cuts  should  be  restored  this 
was  refused.  Such  examples  could  'be  multiplied. 
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Suggestions  for  Improvements 

It  would  seem  that  the  suggestions  embodied  in  Circular  344  of  Ministry  ol 
Education  that  County  Council  should  'be  concerned  with  financial  control  through 
levels  of  expenditure  rather  than  by  making  cuts  in  individual  items  or  groups  of 
items  would  be  the  solution.  That  is  to  say  that  the  County  and  the  Divisional 
Executive  should  agree  in  general  terms  on  the  total  sum  to  be  expended  under 
broad  heads  both  in  respect  of  capital  and  revenue  and  leave  the  distribution  of 
the  items  or  jobs  to  be  done  to  the  Divisional  Executive  with  of  course  power 
to  substitute  without  re-submission  as  hitherto.  Recent  examples  have  shown  that 
submission  of  items  to  County  Council  can  cause  some  four  months  delay. 

It  is  notable  here  that  the  County  Council  have  recently  agreed  that  estimates 
submitted  under  the  head  “maintenance  of  Buildings  and  Grounds”  shall  be 
regarded  as  a single  sum  under  each  of  the  7 types  of  school,  and  that  substitution 
of  items  under  these  heads  could  be  effected  by  the  Divisional  Executive  subject 
to  certain  safeguards.  This  is  a stop  in  the  right  direction,  but  the  County  Council 
still  require  the  submission  of  itemised  outs  by  Divisional  Executive  and  will 
presumably  still  seek  -to  delete  individual  items.  This  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
delay  and  is  in  cITect  duplication  of  work  which  could  be  dispensed  with  if  the 
suggestion  that  the  County  Council  should  concern  itself  only  with  levels  of 
expenditure  under  a main  head  of  estimate  and  not  by  groups  of  schools  were 
adopted. 

Incidentally  most  Divisional  Executives  already  have  regard  to  levels  of  expendi- 
ture when  preparing  detailed  lists  of  items  of  furniture  and  equipment  or  mainten- 
ance and  improvements  to  buildings ; that  is  to  say  they  have  been  doing  both 
their  own  and  County  Council’s  job. 

The  general  effects  such  as  simplification  would  be  (1)  to  reduce  the  time  lag 
by  allowing  the  submission  of  estimates  at  a later  date  than  at  present  and  (2) 
to  reduce  the  staff  at  the  County  Office  who  must  be  engaged  on  checking  lists 
of  furniture  and  equipment  items  submitted  by  Divisional  Executives — a procedure 
which  implies  a distrust  of  the  capacity  of  Divisional  Executives  to  manage  their 
affairs  which  has  unfortunately  been  implicit  in  the  County  Council’s  attitude  for 
many  years. 

2.  Delay  in  Administrative  Procedure 

Procedure 

Whilst  it  is  appreciated  that  delays  will  always  be  inherent  in  some  aspects  of 
local  government  and  that  Divisional  Executives  are  not  always  entirely  blameless 
it  does  appear  that  the  vast  structure  of  the  County  Council  intensifies  delays 
particularly  in  matters  which  if  left  locally  could  be  settled  much  more  quickly. 

Difficulties  Arising 

The  present  procedure  relating  to  many  quite  minor  matters  means  in  effect 
that  a decision  taken  at  local  level  by  a Committee  and  frequently  attended  to 
by  a senior  responsible  officer  is  handled  at  County  level  by  very  junior  officers 
and  when  passed  from  one  department  becomes  subjected  to  much  delay. 

Suggestions  for  improvements 

It  would  seem  that  greater  reliance  should  be  .placed  upon  the  views  of  local 
bodies  in  respect  of  matters  initiated  by  the  local  Committee. 

In  other  words  the  present  procedure  which  tends  to  substitute  the  views  of 
minor  officials  at  County  level  for  those  elected  bodies  at  local  level  should  be 
carefully  reviewed.  There  seems  no  reason  why,  if  the  decision  of  a relatively 
small  all-purpose  authority  in  a provincial  area  can  be  put  into  effect  immediately 
without  reference  to  County  Council  in  which  it  is  situated,  the  decision  of  a 
much  larger  minor  authority  in  a County  like  Middlesex  should  have  to  be 
submitted  to  the  County  Council  for  decision.  If  powers  were  conferred  on 
District  Councils  rather  than  delegated  as  at  present  this  would  be  achieved. 
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3.  Appointment  of  Non-Teaching  Staff 

Procedure 

The  administrative  procedure  in  connection  with  the  appointment  of  non-teaching 
staff  would  appear  to  be  a good  example  of  unnecessary  duplication  of  work. 

Present  Procedure 

Under  delegated  powers  the  Divisional  Executive  makes  the  appointment  and  a 
standard  form  (known  as  form  N.A.l.)  is  then  completed  in  triplicate,  two  copies 
having  been  sent  to  the  Chief  Education  Officer  with  Form  A attached  and  one  : 
copy  to  the  Divisional  Finance  Officer.  In  addition,  a form  P.H.1.  (medical  J 
questionnaire)  is  completed  by  the  applicant.  A letter  of  appointment  is  sent  by  . 
the  local  office. 

The  procedure  at  County  Office  is  presumably  the  filing  of  one  copy  of  form 
N.A.l.  and  the  keeping  of  records  of  the  particular  employee  in  the  Chief  Education 
Officer’s  department.  The  second  copy  of  the  form  N.A.l.  is  forwarded  to  Ihc 
Clerk  of  the  County  Council  who  in  turn  keeps  a record  of  the  employee  together 
with  superannuation  details  and  after  a few  months  service  a formal  detailed 
letter  of  appointment  is  also  addressed  to  the  employee  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
County  Council.  i 

Exactly  the  same  records  but  a fuller  history  are  kept  in  the  local  office  at  ! 
which  the  appointment  was  made  and  with  a more  complete  delegation  of  power 
it  would  seem  that  the  records  in  the  local  office  are  the  only  ones  that  are  ’ 
necessary,  as  anything  arising  which  affects  salary,  such  as  absence  through  illness 
or  special  leave  with  or  without  pay,  are  notified  direct  to  the  Divisional  Finance 
Officer  by  the  local  office,  and  the  approved  establishment  cannot  be  exceeded.  | 
On  the  resignation  of  the  employee  Notification  of  Staff  Leaving  forms  are 
completed  in  triplicate  and  the  same  procedure  is  carried  out  by  notification  to 
Head  Office.  In  the  event  of  the  return  of  an  employee  to  the  service  within  two 
or  three  months  of  leaving  the  whole  procedure  is  again  carried  out. 

Difficulties  Arising 

1.  Delay  in  notifying  applicant  of  final  appointment. 

2.  Duplication  of  record-keeping,  with  consequent  increase  of  staff  and  admini- 
stration cost. 

Suggestions  for  Improvements 

The  eleven  County  Districts  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  only  satisfactory  solution 
to  this  problem  is  the  appointment  by  and  to  the  service  of  the  Borough  Council 
of  all  staff  in  the  education  service.  It  is  understood  that  there  is  no  reason  in  ; 
law  why  this  should  not  be  effected  and  they  feel  strongly  that  such  a practice 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  service  in  every  way. 

4.  Transfer  of  Secondary  Schools 

Procedure  i 

The  present  procedure  is  for  transfer  from  primary  to  secondary  schools  to 
take  place  at  about  the  age  of  eleven. 

The  particular  type  of  school  in  which  a child  is  placed  depends  upon  its  ability  I 
to  profit  by  the  course  provided  therein  as  judged  by  its  primary  school  record,  its  ' 
performance  in  the  County  Test.  A modified  .procedure  emphasising  “ guidance  " | 
rather  than  “ selection  ” will  be  introduced  next  year. 

Difficulties  Arising  1 

The  difficulties  which  have  been  encountered  in  the  past  at  any  rate  as  far  as 
parents  are  concerned  have  very  largely  sprung  from  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
a differential  standard  of  admission  to  grammar  schools  not  only  throughout  the 
Country,  but  throughout  the  County  of  Middlesex,  this  fact  being  known  to  } 
parents. 
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One  of  the  principal  arguments  put  forward  by  the  County  Council  for  its 
continued  control  of  all  aspects  of  education  is  that  it  has  a part  to  play  in 
producing  “ common  standards  ” throughout  its  area.  It  has  signally  failed 
to  do  this  in  respect  of  grammar  school  admissions  at  11  + . 

The  County  Council  have  had  14  years  since  1945  to  remedy  this,  but  have  not 
done  so.  Indeed,  since  they  were  responsible  for  the  provision  of  secondary 
education  (i.e.  what  are  now  grammar  schools)  much  earlier  than  this,  it  could 
be  argued  that  they  are  themselves  responsible  for  the  situation  as  it  has  now 
developed. 

In  1946,  the  County  Council  introduced  what  are  known  as  Zones  by  grouping 
4 or  5 County  Districts  to  attempt  to  meet  the  difficulty,  but  even  here,  there  is  a 
differential  as  between  zones  approaching  that  between  County  Districts. 

Suggestions  for  Improvements 

The  remedy  is  clearly  to  allow  those  areas  which  are  short  of  grammar  schools 
to  provide  these  for  themselves,  which  if  powers  were  conferred  upon,  they  could  do. 


APPENDIX 

Annual  Estimates 

Example  1 

Included  in  Budget  proposals  of  an  Excepted  District  for  1959/60  was  an  item 
for  the  replacement  of  2 $ sets  of  Primary  School  Furniture  at  £322.  This  was 
reduced  by  the  County  Council  to  lp  sets  at  £161. 

Reconsideration  of  this  item  (with  certain  other  items)  was  requested  but  the 
County  Council  replied  that  it  had  been  decided  to  adhere  to  the  previous  decision 
that  H sets  of  furniture  be  supplied. 

County  Coding,  showing  reasons  for  deletion  of  item(s ) included  in  estimates  by 
a Divisional  Executive. 

A.  The  information  submitted  does  not  justify  the  inclusion  of  the  item  in  the 

estimates. 

B.  The  information  submitted  does  not  justify  the  inclusion  of  the  whole  of  the 

item  in  the  estimates. 

C.  The  item  does  not  accord  with  the  Education  Committee’s  usual  practice. 

D.  The  item  has  been  transferred  to  the  Capital  Estimates. 

E.  The  necessary  financial  provision  has  been  made  in  the  estimates  for  this 

item  on  the  understanding  that  the  Divisional  Executive  does  not  incurthe 
expenditure  without  the  prior  approval  of  the  appropriate  Sub-Committee 
of  the  County  Education  Committee. 

F.  The  item  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Managers /'Governors  of  the  School. 

G.  Part  of  the  cost  of  the  work  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Managers /Governors 

and  the  appropriate  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  estimates. 

PI.  The  amount  has  been  increased/ reduced  in  accordance  with  the  current 
price  for  the  item. 

J.  Provision  of  this  item  has  been  programmed. 

K.  Financial  provision  for  this  item  has  been  amended  at  the  request  of:  — 

(i)  Local  Education  Officer. 

(ii)  Borough/District  Engineer  and  Surveyor. 

L.  The  cost  of  this  item  is  chargeable  to  the  School’s  Capitation  Allowance. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 

THIRTY-SIXTH  DAY 

Thursday,  30th  July,  1959 


Present: 

*Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.  ( Chairman ) 

Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E. 

Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E. 
fSiR  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 

* Afternoon  Session  only. 

t Sir  John  Wrigley  took  the  Chair  during  the  Morning  Session. 

Examination  of  Witnesses 


Councillor  George  Gittins 

Mr.  Arthur  Boote 

Mr.  R.  W.  Hawker 

Mr.  W.  T.  Morgan 

Mr.  A.  Makin 

Mr.  E.  T.  Bradford 


on  behalf  of  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton  Urban  District  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


8180.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  First  of  all, 
the  Chairman  wishes  to  express  his  re- 
gret that  he  has  not  been  able  to  be 
hare  ithis  morning  owing  to  another  en- 
gagement, but  he  will  of  course  read 
a report  of  the  proceedings  and  he  is,  as 
ynu  know,  familiar  with  the  district. 
Some  of  you  may  have  attended  at  pre- 
vious sessions,  and  if  you  have  you  will 
know  'the  sort  of  procedure  that  we  have 
generally  adopted ; but  we  always  like 
to  make  it  clear  that  as  it  is  your  case 
which  is  being  presented  we  should  like 
you  to  present  the  case  in  the  way  in 
which  you  would  prefer  to  do  so. 
Would  it  suit  you  to  make  a short  open- 
ing statement  and  then  proceed  to  a 
general  discussion  dealing  with  particu- 
lar services,  or  would  you  prefer  any 

other  way  of  presenting  your  case? — 

Mr.  Boote:  What  we  had  in  mind,  Sir 
32413 


John,  was  to  make  a general  statement 
to  supplement  the  written  evidence  that 
we  have  submitted  to  you,  and  also  in 
that  opening  statement  to  comment  on 
the  evidence  given  by  other  local  autho- 
rities and  by  government  departments,  if 
that  suits  you. 

8181.  That  will  suit  us  very  well.  You 
are  leading  the  deputation,  are  you,  Mr. 

Boote? Shall  we  say,  Sir,  I am 

making  the  opening  statement  for  the 
Authority,  and  may  I first  of  all  intro- 
duce the  representatives  from  Yiewsley 
and  West  Drayton.  Councillor  George 
Gittins  is  .the  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee ; Mr.  W.  T.  Morgan  is  the 
Engineer  Surveyor  and  Architect ; Mr. 
Hawker  is  our  Treasurer ; Mr.  Makin 
is  the  Chief  Public  Health  Inspector  ; 
and  .Mr.  Bradford  is  my  deputy. 

A 2 
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The  first  point  I want  to  put  to  you  is 
a general  point,  and  it  is  this:  that 
since  1945  there  has  already  been  a 
very  drastic  reorganisation  of  local 
government  in  so  far  as  functions  are 
concerned.  Since  that  time  we  have 
seen  town  planning,  Part  III  education 
powers,  valuation  for  rating,  maternity 
and  child  welfare,  hospitals,  and  some 
trading  services  go  from  many  local 
authorities  either  to  county  councils 
or  to  the  State.  The  general  pic- 
ture is  that  the  county  district 
councils  in  England  and  Wales  have  lost 
a great  many  powers  since  then. 
County  councils  have  gained  a great 
many  powers,  and  it  seems  to  us,  Sir, 
that  the  county  councils  of  England  and 
Wales  have  become  more  powerful  and 
more  power-hungry  since  the  end  of  the 
war.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  central 
government  has  favoured  the  county 
councils  in  the  reorganisation  of  local 
government  .that  has  taken  place  since 
1945.  It  also  seems  to  us  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  county  councils  would 
assume,  as  it  were,  that  the  ball  has 
been  running  for  them.  We  also  feel 
that  the  government  departments  have 
tended  to  denigrate  the  smaller  county 
district  councils  of  England  and  Wales, 
because  you  will  see  in  the  evidence  of 
the  government  departments — I think 
it  is  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government — that  they  do  refer  to  the 
county  district  councils  of  England  and 
Wales  as  minor  authorities.  There  is  the 
reference  on  page  117  to  that. 


and  there  are  some  authorities  called 
district  councils,  which  are  comparable 
with  the  parish  councils  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  point  I am  putting  to  you, 
Sir,  is  that  the  large  boroughs  in 
Scotland,  that  is  those  over  20,000,  do 
have  full  powers.  They  have  not  lost 
valuation  for  rating  and  these  other 
things ; they  do  town  planning.  So,  side 
by  side  with  the  general  position  in 
‘England  and  Wales  that  we  are  now  at, 
we  have  in  these  Islands  a situation,  a 
‘local  government  structure,  that  we  feel 
ought  to  be  operated  throughout  the 
country  and  one  which,  if  it  were 
operated,  would  satisfy  the  county  district 
councils  and  the  people,  the  people  of  the 
country.  Well,  Sir,  we  would  commend 
that  you  do  give  some  thought  to  that  in 
your  approach  to  this  problem  that  you 
have  to  deal  with  for  Greater  London, 


Now  I hope  you  think  that  is  not  an 
unfair  summary  of  what  has  in  fact 
happened  in  England  and  Wales  since 
1945,  and  I would  like  to  contrast  just 
for  a moment  that  general  position 
which  we  have  now  reached  in  England 
and  Wales  with  the  position  in  Scotland, 
which  is  entirely  different.  Professor 
Mackenzie,  Sir,  is  not  here  this  morning 
but  both  you,  as  former  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  the  Ministry,  and  he  especially 
would  know  that  the  position  in  Scot- 
land is  quite  different  from  what  it  is 
m England  and  Wales.  There 
there  are  different  kinds  of  authori- 
have  the  large  borough, 
and  the  large  boroughs  are  authori- 
ty with  a population  of  over 
20,000,  m Scotland;  and  those  large 
boroughs  have  full  powers,  except  educa- 
tion and,  in  some  places,  the  police.  The 
small  boroughs  are  those  under  20,000 


The  next  point  I would  like  to  mention 
is  this  very  vexed  one  of  delegation. 
Much  has  been  said  about  it,  about  the 
delays  and  frustrations  that  arise  from 
any  system  from  a top-tier  to  a second- 
tier  authority.  The  basic  objection  we 
have  to  delegation  is  not  delay  but  the 
undemocratic  nature  of  it.  A county 
district  council  is  in  fact  a democratically 
elected  body,  and  so  is  a county  council. 
If  a county  council  delegates  powers  such 
as  planning  powers  to  a county  district 
council,  then  the  county  district  council 
is  subservient  to  the  county  council  and 
it  owes  a duty  not  directly  to  the  local 
people  who  elected  them  to  the  council, 
but  to  the  top-tier  authority  ; and  that  is 
our  basic  objection  to  any  scheme  of 
delegation. 


We  also  have  some  comment  to  make, 
which  perhaps  we  ought  to  make  when 
you  are  asking  us  questions  about  this 
and  not  now,  on  the  scheme  of  delegation 
in  Middlesex — perhaps  you  would  prefer 
me  to  leave  that  over  for  the  moment? 


8182.  Is  it  in  relation  to  a particular 
subject? -Town  planning. 
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8183.  Sir  John  Wrigley : If  it  would 
suit  you  now,  in  the  course  of  your 
opening,  to  put  the  whole  thing  before 

us,  we  are  perfectly  agreeable. Yes. 

Well,  you  have  heard  from  the  other 
Middlesex  authorities  of  some  of  the 
defects  in  the  delegation  scheme.  You 
have  had,  of  course,  the  details  of  the 
delegation  scheme  supplied  to  you.  I 
want  to  bring  forward  something  that  I 
do  not  think  has  been  put  to  you  yet, 
and  that  is  the  position  that  the  county 
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district  council  can  get  into  under  this 
delegation  scheme,  when  High  Court 
action  is  taken  by  an  individual  against 
the  planning  authority. 

Sir,  you  may  know  that  the  sections 
in  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act, 
sections  23  and  24,  deal  with  enforce- 
ment control,  and  that  for  several  years 
now  these  sections  have  been  pummelled 
and  bombarded  in  the  courts  by  litigants 
who  have  attempted  to  overturn  enforce- 
ment notices  served  by  a planning 
authority.  In  Middlesex  the  enforcement 
notices  were  drafted  by  the  County 
Council  and  sent  out  to  county  district 
councils,  and  when  occasion  arose  for  the 
serving  of  an  enforcement  notice  the 
local  authority,  the  county  district  coun- 
cil has  to  apply  to  the  County  for  per- 
mission to  serve  a notice,  explaining  in 
ks  application  the  circumstances,  and  so 
on.  In  1 952  permission  was  obtained  to 
serve  an  enforcement  notice  on  a land 
owner  in  respect  of  a piece  of  land  that 
was  being  Used  as  an  unauthorised  cara- 
van site,  .and  the  notice  followed  the 
draft,  the  precedent,  supplied  iby  the 
County  Council.  In  1955  that  notice  was 
challenged  in  the  courts,  and  my  authority 
hud  a writ.  The  writ  actually  covered  two 
things,  one  on  town  planning — a point  on 
town  planning  claiming  that  the  notice 
was  invalid— and  the  other  one  being  on 
a public  health  matter.  The  County  Coun- 
cil were  tasked  whether  they  would  like 
to  be  joint  defendants  with  the  West 
Drayton  Council  on  the  town  planning 
issue  on  the  writ,  or  whether  they  them- 
selves would  like  to  defend  the  town 
planning  issue.  They  said  that  we  could 
defend  the  town  planning  issue 

Now  if  came  before  the  High  Court, 
and  that  case  has  since  made  history — 
Francis  against  the  Yiewsley  and  West 
Drayton  U.D.C.  The  upshot  was  that 
the  enforcement  notice  was  overturned 
and  declared  invalid.  Points  of  law 
emerged  from  the  judgment  in  the 
Queen’s  Bench.  The  question  of  an 
appeal  arose,  and  the  County  Council  was 
asked  whether  they  would  pay,  or  help 
towards,  the  cost  of  an  appeal ; and  they 
would  mot  do  so  because,  they  said,  it 
was  purely  of  local  interest,  .this  particular 
case.  In  fact,  as  you  may  now  know — 
certainly  'the  Chairman,  Sir  Edwin  Her- 
bert, will  know — this  case  is  the  most  im- 
portant case  on  planning  control  that  has 
been  through  the  courts  so  the  local 
ratepayers  will  be  left  to  foot  the  bill. 


8184.  Mr.  Cadbury : Did  you.  go  to 

appeal? We  did  indeed,  Sir. 

8185.  And  lost  the  appeal? And 

lost  'the  appeal.  _ There  is  another  case 
pending  of  a similar  kind,  not  an  enforce- 
ment this  time,  but  a claim  by  a land 
owner  that  he  has  existing  use  rights  for 
a particular  purpose  on  some  land,  and 
the  County  Council  were  asked  as  long 
ago  as  last  February  whether  they  would 
defend  the  action.  We  have  a perfect 
right  to  ask  that,  under  the  delegation 
agreement,  but  so  far  we  have  not  had 
a reply : neither  have  we  had  a writ  yet 
— hut  the  County,  it  seems  to  us,  tend  to 
leave  the  county  district  councils  to  fight 
their  battles  in  the  High  Count  on  these 
planning  matters. 

There  is  just  one  further  point  I would 
like  to  make  on  delegation.  This  is  a 
general  point : this  doctrine  of  delegation 
seems  to  us  :to  have  received  a further 
seal  of  approval  from  the  Government 
in  this  new  'Local  Government  Act,  1958, 
so  we  do  hope  that  this  Commission  in 
its  recommendations  to  the  Government, 
will  do  something  to  stop  this  trend,  this 
delegation  doctrine  trend,  which  is 
sweeping  the  county  district  councils  of 
England  and  Wales  into  the  limbo,  and 
we  hope,  too-,  as  I say,  'that  you  will  bear 
in  mind  the  position  in  Scotland  when 
you  consider  this  question  of  delegation 
in  Greater  London. 

Now  if  I may  just  say  a few  words 
about  the  evidence  of  the  government  de- 
partments, Sir,  my  reaction  to  their 
evidence  is  that  if  it  had  been  produced 
for  Scottish  authorities  and  not  for  the 
Greater  London  authorities  then  the  Scot- 
tish authorities  would  have  dropped 
everything  they  were  doing  and  started  to 
rebuild  Hadrian’s  Wall!  They  would 
'have  been  offended  that  the  powers  were 
going  to  be  taken  away  from  them,  that 
they  were  going  to  be  treated  .as  minor 
authorities  and  I do'  not  think  that  the 
government  would  have  produced  a docu- 
ment in  that  form  for  any  authorities 
except  those  in  England  and  Wales.  The 
large  unit  concept  pervades  the  evidence 
from  the  government  departments.  It 
was,  I think,  anticipated  that  this  large 
unit  concept  would  pervade  that  evidence 
in  view  of  what  has  happened  since  1945, 
but  here  it  is  again  taking  things  further 
in  some  cases  than  they  have  gone  thus 
far. 

There  are  two  particular  matters  in  the 
evidence  that  we  object  to  very  strongly. 
The  first  one  is  in  the  evidence  of  the 
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Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment as  to  refuse  collection  and  disposal, 
and  the  other  one  is  in  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  evidence  with  regard  to  the 
size  of  highway  authorities.  We  hope, 
Sir,  that  the  Royal  Commission  will 
reject  out  of  hand  this  concept  of  the 
too-large  unit  in  their  recommendation. 

Now,  Sir,  I would  like  to  say  just  a 
word  or  two  on  the  Middlesex  County 
Council’s  evidence.  The  general  run  of 
the  evidence  is  that  the  County  Council 
want  more  powers.  It  wants  to  hold  on 
to  what  it  has  got  and  it  wants  a little 
bit  more — it  is  like  Oliver  Twist.  What 
we  mainly  object  to  in  that  evidence  is 
that  part  of  it  which  deals  with  refuse 
disposal  in  Middlesex.  We  have  some 
experience  in  this  matter,  and  we  are 
already  the  refuse  disposal  authority  for 
a quarter  of  the  population  of  Middle- 
sex, and  the  arrangements  that  we  have 
are  long-term  ; and  we  object  very  much 
to  any  interference  from  anybody  else  in 
these  arrangements.  I think  you  would 
find  that  the  authorities  who  bring  their 
refuse  in  to  fill  in  these  holes  in  the 
ground  created  by  the  excavation  of 
sand  and  gravel  would  also  object  very 
strongly.  The  only  additional  power, 
Sir,  that  we  would  like  .the  Royal  Com- 
mission to  recommend  be  granted  to  the 
County  Council  is  out-county  housing 
powers,  as  an  attempt  to  solve 
the  overspill  problem.  So  much  for  the 
County  Council  evidence. 

Now,  if  I may,  just  a word  on  the 
evidence  of  groups  3 and  4.  I think 
you  will  agree  that  the  basic  proposition 
put  forward  was  something  like  this — 
that  there  should  be  a uniform  distribu- 
tion of  functions  in  Middlesex  after  re- 
organisation, each  county  district  council 
being  a most-purpose  authority,  having 
adequate  resources  to  deal  with  the  new' 
functions  that  it  would  exercise.  They 
would  leave  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  in  being,  but  with  a reduced 
number  of  functions.  Sir,  that  was  their 
basic  proposition,  and  we  agree  entirely 
with  that  basic  proposition. 

The  next  proposition,  which  flows 
from  that  basic  one,  goes  something 
like  this — that  the  10  authorities  in  the 
groups  3 and  4 qualified  for  the  status 
of  most-purpose  authorities  because  of 
their  size,  because  of  their  rateable 
values,  because  of  their  product  of  a 
penny  rate ; and  we  agree  entirely  with 
that  proposition. 


The  proposition  that  follows  after  that 
is  that  this  would  involve  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  smallest  authorities  in 
Middlesex.  Now  that  is  where  we  part 
company  with  the  groups  3 and  4 autho- 
rities, and  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  refute 
this  argument,  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  my 
own  authority  is  concerned.  They  did 
say,  Sir,  that  the  product  of  a penny 
rate  varied  in  those  10  authorities  from 
£3,500  to  £7,800.  Their  populations 
varied  from  slightly  under  50,000  to 

75.000.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a 
product  of  a penny  rate  of  £3,400  for  a 
population  of  24,000,  with  a rateable 
value  .per  head  of  population  of 
£33  3s.  4d.,  by  far  the  highest  in  the 
county.  We  have  a rateable  value  of 
£798,000  to  support  our  population  of 

24.000,  and  we  have  the  lowest  rate  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  15s.  6d.  in  the 
pound.  So  I think  you  will  agree 
that  we  are  relatively  wealthier  than  any 
of  them  ; and  we  say  that  it  does  not 
follow  from  the  two  propositions  that 
we  do  agree  with — the  two  propositions 
of  their  argument — that  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  smallest  authorities  is  neces- 
sary at  all. 

There  is  a further  point  on  this.  They 
did  say — I think  it  was  Councillor  Free- 
man who  said  it — that  the  members  of 
the  group  had  no  territorial  ambitions. 
That  was  rather  modified  towards  the 
end  when  a claim  was  staked  by  one 
authority  for  another  one,  and  perhaps 
Ruislip-Northwood  also  staked  some  little 
claim  to  some  land  in  Hertfordshire ; 
but  I think  basically  they  were  saying, 
“ We  have  no  .territorial  ambitions  ; we 
have  no  designs  on  anybody’s  territory  ”, 
They  also  said  the  smallest  authorities 
would  disappear  if  their  basic  proposi- 
tions were  agreed  by  this  Commission. 

Now,  we  are  bounded  by  three  of  the 
authorities  in  groups  3 and  4,  so  we  do 
think  that,  although  they  are  not  saying 
it  directly,  they  are  in  fact  saying  .that 
Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton  is  not  viable 
and  we  say  to  that  we  are  just  as  viable 
as  .they  are : we  agree  they  are  viable, 
but  we  also  say  that  we  are.  So  we 
ask  you  to  accept  this  proposal  that  we 
are  in  fact  on  a par  with  the  medium- 
sized authorities  because  we  have  the 
wealth  and  resources  to  do  everything 
that  they  want  to  do  when  the  structure 
of  local  government  is  reorganised. 

There  is  just  one  final  thing  I would 
like  to  say,  Last  September  the  learned 
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Chairman,  Sir  Edwin,  and  Mr.  Niven 
spent  a day  with  us  at  Yiewsley  and. 
West  Drayton,  and  since  then  we  have 
done  something  to  try  and  assess  what 
the  people  really  feel  about  this  issue 
of  reorganisation.  What  we  did  was 
■this  : we  wrote  a brochure  called  “ Local 
Government  Reorganisation  and  Yqu  ”. 
There  are  copies  for  members  of  the 
Commission  if  they  would  like  to  have 
them.  This  brochure,  by  the  way,  was 
printed  out  of  revenue  received  from 
advertisements,  and  it  was  delivered  by 
local  organisations  in  the  town.  It  has 
gone  into  every  letter  box  in  the  urban 
district.  Some  two  or  three  months  ago 
an  organisation  known  as  the  Com- 
munity Association  called  a conference 
on  their  own  volition,  to  discuss  the 
problem  of  local  government  reorganisa- 
tion. At  this  conference  there  were 
representatives  of  all  the  organisations 
in  this  urban  district — political,  recrea- 
tional, social,  and  so  on — and  they  bad 
this  brochure  as  the  sort  of  basis  for 
discussion.  It  was  a very  interesting 
discussion  and  they  unanimously  agreed 
with  the  local  authority  (that  this  was 
wha-t  they  want.  They  do  not  want  re- 
mote control ; they  want  the  local  gov- 
ernment to  continue  as  an  entity.  They 
want  it  to  have  additional  powers,  and 
they  want  to  become  a borough.  That 
is  what  they  want,  sir ; and  so  to-day  I 
jam  not  speaking  just  for  the  local  autho- 
rity but  I feel  I am  commissioned  by 
the  people  of  Yiewsley  and  West  Dray- 
ton to  say  what  I have  said  to  you. 
That  is  what  they  want ; that  is  what 
they  strongly  feel,  and  we  hope  that 
you  will  be  able  to  recommend  that  this 
authority  is  one  that  should  survive  with 
additional  powers  as  a most-purpose 
authority. 

8186.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Boote.  I think  that  is 
the  first  time  we  have  strayed  to  Scot- 
land in  our  study.  We  were,  I suppose, 
given  the  Greater  London  area  on  the 
view  -that  it  might  be  regarded  as  some- 
thing rather  exceptional  in  England,  and 
it  is  rather  a novelty  to  be  asked  to  find 
that  our  closest  parallel  might  be  with 
Scotland!  However,  Scotland  is  not 
unrepresented  on  the  Commission,  so  T 
think  we  may  expect  -to  get  any  Scottish 
point  of  view  which  is  appropriate  from 
within  the  Commission  anyhow. 

Now  perhaps  we  might  just  mention 
one  or  two  general  points  first,  and  then 
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we  will,  as  we  usually  do,  take  some  of 
the  individual  services.  You  have  re- 
ferred to  the  evidence  given  by  the  two 
groups  of  authorities  in  Middlesex 
which,  as  you  have  pointed  out,  have 
asked  for  what  might  be  called  most- 
purpose  authorities  and  have  expressed 
the  view  that  they  are  themselves  viable 
for  those  purposes.  They  have  not  said 
anything  about  those  authorities  who  re- 
main outside  the  two  groups.  I wonder 
whether  what  you  are  saying  is  that 
you  regard  yourselves  in  Yiewsley  and 
West  Drayton  as  viable  for  some,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  purposes  for  which  they 
have  asked  for  powers  and,  if  so,  for 

which? For  all,  Sir.  We  feel  that 

we  can  do  just  what  they  do,  with  our 
resources. 

8187.  I see.  Then  we  will  deal  with 
them  as  we  come  to  the  individual  ser- 
vices. You  are  relying  to  a very  con- 
siderable extent,  not  so  much  on  popu- 
lation as  on  rateable  value,  I gather, 

except  for  your  Scottish  parallel? 

Yes. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Mr.  Cadbury? 

8188.  Mr.  Cadbury : I wonder  if  we 
might  for  a moment  forget  the  rather 
wealthy  district  of  Yiewsley  and  West 
Drayton  and  look  at  the  rest  of  Middle- 
sex under  a system  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  councils  become  most- 
purpose  authorities.  That  leaves  per- 
haps five  or  six  smaller  units  of  local 
government,  not  geographically  very 
well  spread,  which  are  not  all  as  wealthy 
as  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton. 
Clearly  we  as  a Commission,  have  .to 
look  at  the  whole  picture,  and  while  we 
may  take  evidence  one  by  one,  we  have 
always  to  have  in  mind  -the  broader 
pattern ; and  I think  it  would  be  very 
interesting  to  get  your  view  as  to  what 
the  position  of  the  smaller  authority 
would  be  if  it  did  not  happen  to  have 
the  resources  which  you  have  got — 
because  there  are  several  which  have 
not  a high  rateable  value,  and  so  on. 
Yes,  Sir.  Well,  although  the  rate- 
able values  of  -one  or  two  Middlesex 
authorities  are  less  than  Yiewsley  and 
West  Drayiton’s  rateable  value,  never- 
theless even  the  rateable  values  of  the 
smallest  authorities  in  Middlesex  are 
considerably  higher  than  the  national 
average.  I do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing -less  than  £400,000  rateable  in 
Middlesex,  except  I think,  for  Potters 
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Bar.  Now,  comparing  them  with  other 
authorities  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, one  gets  a position  something  like 
this — an  authority  in  South  Wales,  the 
Rhondda,  with  over  100,000  population 
with  a rateable  value  of  about  £600,000 
— even  Potters  Bar,  by  that  standard  of 
comparison,  is  relatively  wealthy. 
Although  I cannot  speak  for  Potters  Bar 
or  Friern  Barnet,  or  any  of  them,  it 
seems  to  me,  Sir,  that  even  the  smallest 
authorities  in  Middlesex  with  the 
smallest  rateable  values  are  able  to 
assume  directly  conferred  powers  addi- 
tional to  those  they  have  now — probably 
all,  I should  say,  that  the  groups  3 and 
4 are  asking  for.  I should  imagine  that 
would  be  so,  but  I cannot  speak  for 
them. 

8189.  You  see,  a good  deal  has  been 

said  about  county  borough  status  at 
100,000? Yes,  Sir. 

8190.  And  some  of  the  larger 

boroughs  have  clearly  based  their  claim 
to  be  most-purpose  authorities  on  the 
fact  that  they  are  at  or  above  the  100,000 
mark. Y es. 

8191.  Now  there  is  a second  group 
which,  shall  we  say,  is  50,000  and  above  ; 
and  they  say,  “Well,  we  are  not  asking 
for  county  borough  status  but  we  are 
.asking  for  these  powers  that  we  are 
fairly  well  familiar  with  now.”  Then 
there  is  this  group  of  half  a dozen  who 
are  between,  say,  17,000  and  40,000  and, 
as  I understand  it,  you  are  claiming  there 
should  be  one  pattern  for  the  whole  of 
Middlesex  and  not  a_  series  of  most- 
purpose  authorities  with  smaller  units 
of  local  government  exercising  rather 
less  powers  than  some  of  the  larger 

units? 1 think  that  is  so.  There 

should  be  uniform  distribution. 

8192.  I have  followed  your  argument 

this  morning,  and  it  seems  clear  you  are 
asking  for  everything  that  Harrow  is 

asking  for. Well,  we  have  not  actually 

asked  for  welfare  functions,  in  our 

written  evidence. 

8193.  We  will  come  to  the  details  of 

it  in  question  and  answer,  but  materially 
you  are  asking  for  pretty  well  what  the 
larger  units  are  asking  for,  is  that  not 
right? Certainly,  Sir. 

8194.  I wanted  to  be  quite  clear  tfi^t  it 

was  not  just  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton 
that  was  asking  for  exception — you  think 
the  whole  of  Middlesex  should  be 
treated  as  one  pattern? Yes. 


8195.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I did  not  j 

think  quite  that  Yiewsley  and  West  j 

Drayton  had  asked  in  their  evidence  for  |' 
as  much  as  the  other  districts,  but  we 
will  pick  that  up  when  we  come  to  the 

discussion. That  is  quite  true.  \Vc  | 

did  not  ask  for  welfare  in  our  evidence.  § 
There  is  one  point  I perhaps  omitted,  j 
and  that  is  the  potential  of  the  district.  I 
We  .anticipate  the  rateable  value  will 
exceed  £1  million  within  five  years.  ' 

8196.  The  difficulty  that  you  are  up  j 
against  in  your  proposition  appears  to  be 
this,  as  Mr.  Cadbury  said,  for  county 
borough  status  a mark  of  100,000  will  I 
then  prove  your  case,  as  it  were,  and  j 
then  the  second  size  of  authorities  is 
admitted,  where  the  population  is  over 

60.000  and  is  given  the  right  of  delega- 
tion of  certain  services  but  not  confer- 
ment— this  is  for  the  country  as  a whole? 
Yes. 

8197.  Now  there  has  been  in  discus- 

sion a general  idea  that  if  there  are  to  j 
be  variants  of  population  they  might 
have  to  be  larger  in  the  conurbations  | 
(than  elsewhere,  but  that  is  not  in  -the 
Act,  of  course. No. 

8198.  We  are  asked  to  deal  with  the 
Greater  London  area,  and  although  we 
are  asked  to  make  our  own  recommenda- 
tions for  the  Greater  London  area  there 
are  those  .provisions  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  We  are  asked  to  deal  with 
Greater  London  .because  there  is  some 
idea  that  it  may  call  for  a different  treat- 
ment from  the  rest  of  the  country.  What 
you  are  .really  asking  to  do  in  Middlesex 
•is  to  say,  give  most-purpose  status  to 
all  those  in  the  two  groups  down  to 

50.000  ; and  then,  having  created  most- 
purpose  authorities  for  most  of 
Middlesex,  make  a clean  job  of  it— do 
not  bother  very  much  about  population, 
but  complete  the  story  for  the  county 
of  Middlesex  and  give  the  other  districts 
the  same  powers,  without  alteration  of 
area.  Is  that  what  you  are  asking  for? 

Yes,  I think  that  is  a fair  summary 

of  it.  .Because  of  their  higher  resources 
than  authorities,  shall  we  say,  in  the  pro- 
vinces, wen  authorities  of  60,000  or 
more,  the  Middlesex  smaller  authorities 
are  better  off  than  most  of  the  authori- 
ties of  60,000  in  the  provinces. 

8199.  Miss  Johnston:  Mr.  Boote,  I 
think  I should  say  I am  a Scot,  and  my 
recollection  of  large  boroughs  in  Scot-  j 
land  is  that  they  are  closely  knit  urban  j 
areas,  so  I would  rather  question  j 
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whether,  if  West  Drayton  'had  been  in 
Scotland,  it  might  not  be  a small 
borough,  and  the  rest  of  the  area  would 
be  districts.  I do  not  think  they  would 
necessarily  have  been  iput  together  as  a 

large  borough. That  may  be,  but  I 

do  think  that  the  fact  is  in  Scotland  that 
an  authority,  whether  it  is  closely  knit 
or  not,  of  20,000  or  more  is  a large 
borough  with  almost  plenary  powers — 
almost  the  powers  of  a county  borough  ; 
and  for  the  life  of  me  I cannot  see  why 
that  should  be.  I think  it  is  a jolly  good 
thing  for  Scotland,  but  it  ought  to  be 
applied  down  here  too. 

8200.  Sir  John  Wrigley : May  we  turn 
to  the  individual  services  now,  and  may 
we  begin  with  education?  Education, 
as  I understand  it — no  part  of  your  dis- 
trict has  ever  had  any  direct  education 

powers? No,  it  has  not  been  a Part 

III  authority. 

8201 . I say  that  because  I see  Yiewsley 

and  West  Drayton  was  at  one  time  com- 
posed of  one  urban  and  part  of  two 
rural  districts? That  is  true. 

8202.  I suppose  really  the  fact  that 

you  have  a divisional  executive  has  given 
you  more  local  concern  with  education 
than,  you  ever  had  before? Theoretic- 

ally, yes  ; we  do  have  representatives  on 
the  divisional  executive. 

8203.  How  many  representatives  do 

you  have? Three. 

8204.  Are  any  of  them  members  of 

the  district  council? Yes,  all  three  of 

them  are. 

8205.  T see.  Now  what  do  they  feel 

their  position  is? Weil,  the  divisional 

executives  have  practically  no  powers  at 
all  ; (they  have  very  limited  powers.  They 
cann  ot:  spend  money  on  their  own  initia- 
tive. They  have  to  get  estimates  approved 
by  the  County — which  is  right  and 
proper — but  they  even  have  to  apply  for 
sanction  to  spend  money  within 
approved  estimates,  which  seems  pretty 
fatuous  to  them. 

8206.  Still,  they  do  conduct  the  day-to- 

day  affairs  of  education,  I suppose? 

The  divisional  executive  does?  Well, 
yes  ; but  it  has  the  semblance  of  autho- 
rity without  really  having  any  effective 
authority. 

8207.  In  your  evidence  you  suggested 

you  might  become  the  authority  for 
primary  education? Yes,  Sir. 
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8208.  Is  that  still  what  you  feel? — — 
Very  much  so,  yes. 

8209.  That  you  would  leave  secondary 

and  further  education  still  to  the  County 
Council? Yes. 

8210.  The  other  districts,  you  know, 

the  two  groups,  have  not  made  the  dis- 
tinction between  primary  and  secondary 
or  between  primary,  secondary  and  some 
basis  of  further  education  on  the  one  side 
and  advanced  technological  education  on 
the  other? Yes. 

8211.  In  fact,  you  have  no  secondary 

education? That  is  so.  If  there  was 

a grammar  school  there,  then  I am  sure 
my  authority  would  want  to  have  the  full 
educational  powers  up  to  grammar 
school. 

8212.  What  makes  you  think  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  those  powers 
when,  at  any  rate  for  secondary  educa- 
tion, the  whole  of  it  is  really  provided 

outside  the  district? Do  you  mean 

powers  for  the  provision  of  schools  for 
children  up  to  11  or  12,  or  including 
secondary  as  well? 

8213.  Let  us  take  the  primary  school 
first.  You  have  had,  in  your  part  of 
Middlesex,  a system  of  county  educa- 
tion for  something  like  50  years,  I sup- 
pose?— —Yes. 

8214.  Would  you  now  think  it  was  the 
right  thing  to  transfer  it  to  a district 
council  like  yours,  that  had  not  had  it 
before,  or  are  you  making  this  claim 
because  it  is  apparent  from  the  claims 
of  the  great  majority  of  other  districts 

that  they  are  making  the  claim? Oh 

no. 

8215.  And  you  feel  you  had  better  fall 

in  with  the  general  idea? No,  Sir ; 

otherwise  \ve  would  have  asked  for  the 
lot  We  Have  asked  for  primary  schools 
for  children  up  to  11  or  12.  No,  we 
think  we  ought  to  have  it — that  the  local 
authority,  the  county  district  council  with 
the  necessary  resources  ought  to  be  the 
education  authority. 

8216.  The  primary  education 

authority? Yes,  we  do. 

8217.  I see.  You  feel  that  you  have 

not  only  the  money  but  the  competence 
to  run  it? Certainly. 

8218.  And  to  provide  the  necessary 

administration  and  teaching  staff? 

Certainly  we  do,  yes.  It  follows,  of 
course,  that  there  would  have  to  be  some 
amendment  of  the  financial  provisions 
of  the  1958  Act  about  the  block  grants. 
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If  that  were  to  happen  then  some  part  of 
the  block  grants  would  have  to  go  to  the 
second-tier  authorities. 

8219.  Yes,  I follow  that.  So  far  as 
you  are  concerned,  you  would  of  course 
pay  for  your  own,  but  that,  in  view  of 
your  rateable  value,  would  in  fact  pay 
you?— Certainly.  Yes,  of  the  present 
county  precept,  the  amount  for  educa- 
tion— the  gross  amount — is  14s.  10|d., 
but  then  there  are  Government  grants. 
That  is  the  gross  cost  of  education.  We 
do  not  know  the  net  cost ; and  we,  for 
our  own  purposes  and  for  all  of  our  own 
functions  only  levy  a rate  of  2s.  8£d. 
We  think  that  we  can  run  the  education 
service  just  as  well,  and  probably 
cheaper,  than  the  County  ; and  the  parents 
of  the  children  would  then  come  to  their 
local  town  hall  about  educational 
queries,  which  we  think  is  a very  good 
thing. 

8220.  You  know,  of  course,  that  one 

of  the  purposes  of  the  Act  was  to  put 
primary  and  secondary  education  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  authorities,  and  that 
the  evidence  of  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion which  has  been  put  before  us  lays 
a good  deal  of  stress  on  preserving  ■'ome 
unity  in  the  education  service? Yes. 

8221.  I feel  I ought  to  put  that  point 
to  you,  so  that  you  may  say  why  you 

take  the  contrary  view. Well,  Sir,  the 

overall  control  of  education  is  the 
responsibility  of  a Minister:  he  has  the 
overall  control  of  the  educational 
services  of  the  country — or  those  pro- 
vided by  the  State  and  the  local  autho- 
rities. If  the  county  district  council  were 
to  be  the  education  authority  for  child- 
ren up  to  11  or  12,  they  would  in  fact 
be  working  within  a national  framework, 
a national  system,  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  present  education  authority  is 
working  within  a national  system.  We 
see  no  difficulty  at  all  in  transferring 
the  child,  when  that  child  reaches  the 
ages  of  11  or  12  and  thus  it  then  goes 
to  a secondary  modern  school  oi  a com- 
prehensive school,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called — we  see  no  difficulty  in  transfer- 
ring the  child  from  one  authority’s 
school  to  another  authority’s  school.  The 
records  are  transferred ; there  is  con- 
tinuity, because  the  county  district  coun- 
cil’s schools  would  know  what  they  had 
to  prepare  for  in  the  next  lot  of  schools, 
and  I do  not  see  there  can  be  any  diffi- 
culty at  all  there.  The  child  would  not 
.be  prejudiced  in  any  way. 


8222.  Is  there  very  much  overlap 
between  you  and  other  districts  in  regard 

to  the  movement  of  children? There 

is  a considerable  overlap,  yes,  although 
not  quite  as  much  as  there  has  been 
because  one  or  two  new  schools  have 
gone  up — secondary  modern  schools — 
but  so  far  as  the  grammar  school 
children  are  concerned  they  do  migrate 
to  other  areas — mainly  Hillingdon. 

8223.  Do  you  know  how  many 
grammar  school  children  you  have  in 

West  Drayton? 1 should  say, 

although  I am  not  absolutely  certain, 
that  it  is  between  100  and  150,  more  if 
one  takes  the  children  who  have  perhaps 
failed  the  11  plus  and  have  gone  to 
private  or  public  schools.  There  are 
certainly  more  of  them. 

8224.  So  there  would  not  actually  be 
enough  for  a grammar  school  for 

Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton  alone?- 

Yes,  I know  grammar  schools  in  various 
parts  of  the  country — my  work  on  local 
government  takes  me  round  many  areas 
— which  are  quite  small,  up  to  200  ; and 
they  work  very  successfully.  In  fact,  I 
think  you  know  that  Sir  John  Cockroft 
came  from  a grammar  school  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  with  a very 
small  child  population  indeed. 

8225.  .May  I just  put  to  you  this  point 

— supposing  that  you  were  not  made  the 
education  authority  and  that  the  broad 
system  remained  that  the  County  was 
the  education  authority,  what  is  your 
second  choice  for  local  administration — 
the  two  alternatives  being,  I suppose,  a 
continuance  of  a system  of  divisional 
executives  or  delegation  to  individual 
districts? Yes. 

8226.  I am  assuming  from  what  you 
said  that  whichever  system  is  adopted 
you  are  pressing  for  a much  greater 
degree  of  delegation  than  exists  at  the 

present  time? Most  certainly.  We 

would  deplore  the  continuance  of  the 
present  system  of  divisional  executives, 
and  we  would  prefer  to  be  an  excepted 
district  just  for  the  authority  alone — j ust 
that  authority — but  with  greater  powers 
than  the  present  excepted  districts. 

8227.  Yes,  I see.  There  is  just  one 

other  point.  It  really  relates  to  the  next 
subject  we  shall  be  taking,  but  the  school 
health  service  at  the  present  time  is  linked 
with  the  education  service? Yes. 
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8228.  Both  the  education  service  and 
the  health  service  iare  county  services? 
Yes. 

8229.  Supposing  one  of  those  services 
became  a district  service  and  the  other 
did  not,  where  would  you  think  the 
school  health  service  should  go — should 
it  continue  to  be  part  of  the  education 
service,  or  should  it  he  made  part  of  the 

heal  th  service? 1 should  say  there  that 

it  should  continue  as  part  of  the  educa- 
tion service. 

8230.  I see.  The  point  has  been  raised, 

as  probably  you  know? Yes. 

8231.  A number  of  witnesses  have 
given  evidence  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
you  think  it  should  remain  as  part  of  the 
education  service? — —I  think  it  would  ,be 
better  for  the  children  if  it  did  remain 
part  of  the  education  service,  yes 

8232.  As  regards  your  own  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  is  he  also  la  county 

officer? 'No,  he  is  ,a  part-time  medical 

officer  to  my  authority:  he  has  a private 
practice  in  the  town. 

8233  Hias  he  any  other  public  duties? 
No. 

Sir  John  Wrigley:  I see.  Now  may 
we  turn  next  to  the  personal  health  ser- 
vices and  children’s  services?  Miss  John- 
ston. 

8234.  Miss  Johnston : Perhaps  I can 

just  start  by  pursuing  your  argument 
about  school  health  remaining  with  edu- 
cation., if  we  take  it  that  what  you  got 
was  tihe  health  services  and  not  the  edu- 
cation?  Yes. 

8235.  It  would  mean  that  your  doctors, 

health  visitors,  nurses,  and  so  on,  would 
not  be  dealing  with  children  while  they 
were  ait  school? True. 

8236  Although  the  idea  is  now  that 
there  is  a follow-through  with  the  family, 
and  that  health  visitors  should  try  to 

follo  w the  family  throughout  its  life? 

Yes. 

8237.  You  feel,  in  spite  of  that,  that  it 
would  toe  better  that  this  should  go  to 

education? Yes,  I think  too  much  is 

made  of  this  unity  of  control.  In  fact 
there  is  no  unity  now.  The  present 
powers,  personal  health  powers,  are 
quite  inadequate  to  deal  with  really  bad 
cases.  I will  give  you  an  example.  I am 
not  dealing  with  children  now  but  with 
the  aged,  and  I can  quote  a recent  ex- 
ample that  we  have  had  in  the  district 
where  the  .powers  of  the  health  authority 
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broke  down  and  we  had  to  step  in.  It 
happened  in  this  -way:  an  old  lady  of 
over  80  had  trad  domestic  helps,  home 
helps,  going  in  to  clean  her  house  and 
to  look  after  her,  but  the  house  eventu- 
ally became  very  dirty— the  visitors  were 
not  very  frequent,  and  so  it  became  very 
dirty.  Eventually  they  refused  to  go. 
There  was  a most  appalling  situation 
,there ; there  was  almost  a public  nuisance, 
as  regards  smell,  from  these  premises  ; 
and  apparently  nothing  could  be  done, 
except  perhaps  a removal  order  under 
the  National  Assistance  Act,  to  remove 
this  old  lady  on  a court  order,  so  that 
she  could  go  into  the  care  of  the  county 
council.  Now  she  was  very  active  in 
her  mind,  and  determined  that  she  was 
not  going  to  leave  her  house,  dirty 
though  it  was.  So  what  could  be  done? 
What  we  did  was  to  serve  a notice  that 
we  were  going  to  cleanse  her  house.  We 
spent  the  money  on  cleansing  the  house 
because  she  did  not  do  it,  and  we  spent 
the  money  in  default — obviously  we 
could  not  ask  her  to  pay  because  she 
could  not  afford  it— so  that  the  debt  was 
written  off.  It  was  all  done  at  the  same 
time,  but  we  put  the  house  in  a clean 
state,  and  since  then  the  domestic  helps 
and  the  home  helps  have  come  in  and 
are  keeping  her  nice  and  clean.  They 
were  prepared  to  do  that  once  the  house 
had  been  put  into  a clean  condition  for 
them.  There  we  stepped  into  the  breach, 
because  there  was  a defect  in  the  health 
provisions,  a defect  that  were  able  to 
remedy  by  powers  that  we  have  under 
the  Public  Health  Act ; but  we  had  to 
operate  in  a rather  indirect  way,  involv- 
ing several  statutory  notices,  and  so  on, 
and  writing  off  debts.  So  there  is  no 
unity  of  control  now.  We  do  have  some 
powers  that  we  use  to  supplement  these 
powers  of  the  health  authority.  We  see 
nothing  in  this  argument  about  unity  of 
control.  We  feel  there  is  nothing  in  it. 

8238.  If  things  were  as  you  say  with 

that  old  lady,  it  does  make  me  rather 
surprised  that  you  want  to  take  over 
personal  health  services  but  not  the  wel- 
fare, because  after  all  the  main  job  of 
the  welfare  service  is  looking  after  old 
people. Yes. 

8239.  Can  you  explain  why  you  do 

not  want  to  take  over  welfare? Well, 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  think  the  welfare 
service  should  remain  a County  Service, 
but  our  views  are  a bit  elastic.  If  it  is 
a question  of  uniformity  of  distribution 
of  functions  in  Middlesex  we.  of  course, 
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would  take  the  welfare  function  ; but  we 
did  think  the  question  of  providing 
accommodation  under  Section  21,  and 
the  question  of  the  handicapped,  ought 
to  remain  a County  service.  We  do 
something,  of  course,  for  the  old  people 
by  way  of  old  people’s  dwellings  as  well. 
We  provide  old  people’s  houses,  and  in 
fact  we  are  going  to  provide  houses  with 
a warden  to  look  after  these  people  who 
are  not  in  need  of  medical  care. 

8240.  Yes ; are  you  going  to  employ 
the  warden,  or  ask  the  County  to  pay? 

It  will  be  a joint  scheme  with  the 

County. 

8241.  So  the  reason  in  not  taking 

over  welfare  is  that  you  feel  you  are  not 
big  enough  to  deal  with  the  handi- 
capped?  Yes,  we  think  it  should  be  a 

County  matter. 

8242.  But  you  agree  that  whoever 
does  health  should  be  responsible  for  old 
people,  because  your  health  visitors  and 
your  nurses  and  home  helps  would  be 
very  much  concerned  with  old  people? 

Very  much  concerned  indeed  with 

old  people. 

8243.  Have  you  any  old  people’s 
homes  run  by  the  County  in  your  area? 
Not  at  the  moment,  but  one  is  pro- 
posed. 

8244.  So  at  the  moment  your  old 

people  have  to  go  elsewhere  if  they  have 
to  be  given  residential  accommodation? 
Yes,  they  have. 

8245.  And  what  happens  if  they  go 

into  hospital?  Do  they  go  elsewhere  for 
that? The  nearest  hospital  is  Hilling- 

don, about  two  or  three  miles  away. 

8246.  Can  you  now  explain  .the  present 

health  arrangements?  I think  you  are 
part  of  area  8? Yes. 

8247.  With  three  other  local  autho- 
rities?  That  is  correct. 

8248.  Where  do  they  have  their  head- 
quarters?  In  Uxbridge. 

8249.  Is  that  far  from  you? That 

is  about  four  miles  from  the  centre  of 
my  urban  district. 

8250.  Then  if  people  in  your  district 
want  a service,  are  there  local  offices 
they  can  go  to  if  they  want  a home  help, 

for  instance? They  go  to  Uxbridge 

for  that. 

8251.  Do  you  get  a lot  of  enquiries  at 

your  council  offices? We  get  a fair 

number  of  enquiries  for  home  helps, 
and  so  on. 


8252.  But  the  home  help  organisation 

is  at  Uxbridge? Yes. 

8253.  And  the  other  offices  are  at  Ux- 
bridge?  Yes. 

8254.  Sir  John  Wrigley : What  do  you 
do  with  an  enquiry— put  it  on  to  the 

Uxbridge  office? Mr.  Makin : If  the 

person  comes  in  enquiring  for  a home 
help,  we  try  to  get  the  information  she 
wants  from  Uxbridge  for  her. 

8255.  Because  you  have  no  means  of 

getting  the  home  help  for  her? No. 

8256.  Miss  Johnston : Were  you  doing 

maternity  and  child  welfare  before 
1948? Mr.  Boote:  No. 

8257.  You  have  never  done  it? No. 

8258.  You  know  the  view  of  the  Minis- 

try of  Health  that,  to  support  the  right 
staff  and  so  forth,  you  do  need  at  least 
100,000? Yes. 

8259.  And  you  just  do  not  agree  with 

that? We  do  not  agree  ; certainly  not. 

I do  not  see  what  population  really  has 
to  do  with  the  question.  If  you  take 
an  authority,  as  mentioned  before,  like 
the  Rhondda  with  a rateable  value  of 
£600,000,  and  you  have  one  like  our- 
selves, 24,000  but  with  a rateable  value 
of  £800,000— who  is  the  better  able  to 
provide  these  services? 

8260.  I am  not  talking,  about  money. 

After  all,  you  would  need  a home  help 
organiser? Yes. 

8261.  But  you  might  not  be  able  to 

occupy  her  full  time,  and  in  these  days 
people  concerned  with  the  health  services 
are  in  very  short  supply. Yes. 

8262.  Do  you  think  that,  although  you 
might  not  need  a full-time  person,  you 
would  think  that,  just  because  you  could 

pay  her,  you  should  have  her? 1 

think  probably  we  should  require  a full- 
time organiser.  I think  it  is  certain  we 
should  require  a full-time  organiser  be- 
cause we  have  a large  number  of  old 
people : it  is  an  ageing  population  gener- 
ally, and  ours  is  no  exception.  It  would 
be  required  full-time,  and  our  experience 
of  one  of  the  local  organisations  which 
concerns  itself  with  the  aged  is  just  that, 
that  certainly  several  full-time  people 
could  be  employed  for  our  own  district 
for  24,000  people. 

8263.  You  have  gone  into  what  estab- 
lishment you  would  need — the  number 

of  midwives,  and  all  that? Not  in 

detail,  no. 
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8264.  Then  I think  that  on  the  child- 
ren’s service  you  feel  that  should  remain 

with  the  County? On  children,  yes. 

The  powers  under  the  Children’s  Act 
ought  to  remain  with  the  County. 

8265.  Do  you  have  any  contact  with 

the  Children’s  Officer  for  the  area? 

Yes,  we  do.  There  are  a couple  of  child- 
ren’s homes  in  the  area. 

8266.  And  where  is  the  area  children’s 

officer  situated? At  Uxbridge  again, 

at  the  local  county  offices. 

8267.  I think  you  supply  some  half- 
way houses,  do  you  not? Yes,  we  do. 

8268.  Is  that  people  evicted  by  you, 

or  from  private  property? Mainly 

from  private  property;  in  fact  I think 
all  the  people  have  been  evicted  from 
private  property. 

8269.  That  is  a problem  which  would 

go  to  the  County,  would  it  not? That 

was  a welfare  function,  of  course,  but 
we  do  in  fact  provide  this  half-way  house 
accommodation. 

8270.  Do  you  think  it  is  difficult  for 
a county  who  is  not  the  housing  autho- 
rity to  handle  the  question,  because  they 
can  never  improve  and  re-house  people? 

-Yes,  it  is  difficult  for  them,  I agree  ; 

and  they  have  tried  to  overcome  that, 
as  you  know,  by  asking  county  district 
councils  to  help  them  by  allocating  one 
house  a year,  and  so  on — which  we  have 
done.  We  have  allocated  one  house  a 
year  to  the  County  for  these  bad  welfare 
cases. 

8271.  Sir  John  Wrigley : May  we  just 

turn  to  one  or  two  environmental  health 
services? Yes. 

8272.  There  are  only  two  points  I 
would  like  to  mention : one  is  this  ques- 
tion of  responsibility  for  water  courses 
and  ditches,  which  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  things  which  is  a little  blurred  as 
between  the  district  councils,  the  county 
council  and  the  Thames  Conservancy? 
Yes. 

8273.  Have  you,  for  our  assistance, 
any  views  as  to  what  the  responsibility 

ought  to  be? -This  is  a rather  difficult 

question,  Sir.  We  think  that  generally 
the  position  is  satisfactory.  So  far  as 
the  allocation  of  duties  is  concerned,  the 
Thames  Conservancy  deal  with  the 
streams  going  through  the  area  which 
are  tributaries  of  the  Thames,  and  I 
think  that  is  as  it  should  be.  They  have 
difficulty  from  time  to  time,  like  most 
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public  authorities,  so  far  as  their  labour 
force  is  concerned ; and  perhaps  they 
are  not  able  to  cleanse  these  streams 
as  often  as  they  would  like  to  do,  but 
that  is  purely  because  of  labour  diffi- 
culties. Then  one  has  the  sort  of  water- 
course which  is  like  a brook,  which  leads 
into  these  Thames  tributaries.  The 
County  Council  are  responsible  for  some 
of  those  but  not  for  others,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  others  seems  to  rest 
on  adjoining  owners  for  their  cleansing, 
and  so  on,  which  we  think  is  probably 
not  very  good.  We  think  we  ought  to 
deal  with  these  minor  streams,  brooks 
and  ditches — some  are  only  ditches — that 
flow  into  the  tributaries  which  the 
Thames  Conservancy  deal  with. 

8274.  There  seems  to  be  a sort  of  sug- 

gestion running  through  the  evidence  we 
get,  although  it  is  rather  difficult  to  de- 
fine it,  but  there  are  a number  of  autho- 
rities who  may  have  powers.  The 
flooding  and  congestion  arises  because 
the  duty  cannot  be  clearly  put  on  any 
one  of  the  authorities.- Yes. 

8275.  Is  this  any  trouble  in  your  own 
district?  What  have  you  got  in  the  way 

of  streams? We  have  quite  a lot  of 

streams,  most  of  which  are  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Thames  Conservancy  ; but 
we  also  have  some  ditches  which  cause 
trouble  from  time  to  time  by  overflow- 
ing. In  fact  we  have  one  just  now 
following  a surcharge  of  this  ditch  about 
two  weeks  ago  following  the  thunder- 
storm, and  there  the  situation  was  not 
satisfactory.  The  position  was  that  the 
County  Council  had  for  years  cleansed 
the  ditch  to  keep  it  free  of  weeds,  and 
so  on  ; and  then  they  decided  they  would 
not  do  it  any  more  because  of  other 
liabilities  they  had.  They  did  not  inform 
the  local  authority  they  were  not  going 
to  do  it  any  more,  so  the  ditch  was  not 
cleansed,  and  when  this  storm  took  place 
several  weeks  ago  it  overflowed,  and 
there  was  some  flooding,  causing  a statu- 
tory nuisance,  which  we  are  ourselves 
dealing  with.  We  are  ourselves  going  to 
cleanse  the  ditch,  and  deal  with  the  effects 
of  the  storm. 

8276.  So  you  have  now  really  taken 

over  the  responsibility? We  have. 

There  are  occasions  when  one  has  to  do 
it,  when,  in  spite  of  one’s  doubts  about 
the  liability,  one  just  has  to  do  this  sort 
of  thing. 

8277.  In  fact  both  have  the  power  to 
do  it ; it  is  just  a question  of  who  does 
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it? The  county  council,  although  they 

have  done  it  for  years,  have  said  it  is 
done  as  an  act  of  grace ; but  we  are 
in  fact  going  to  do  this  particular  one. 
The  question  may  arise  later  as  to 
whether  it  is  right  and  whether  the  money 
can  be  spent  for  this  purpose,  but  we  are 
actually  going  to  remedy  a nuisance 
there. 

8278.  You  do  not  find  there  is  a 
serious  problem?  It  is  just  a matter 
where  on  occasion  there  is  a difficulty 
as  to  which  authority  should  function? 

Exactly,  yes.  It  is  not  a problem 

which  is  with  us  very  frequently,  Sir,  no. 
It  is  very,  very  rarely  that  _we  do  have 
a problem  like  this  to  deal  with. 

8279.  Mr.  Cadbury.  Do  any  of  these 
ditches  or  small  streams — not  the  ones 
for  which  the  Thames  Conservancy  are 
responsible — rise  outside  your  area? 
Could  it  be  that,  coming  in  from  another 
district,  the  flood  is  caused  by  not  clean- 
ing the  ditches  further  out  than  your 

area? Yes,  there  is  one  which  is  just 

of  that  type. 

8280.  Which  flows  through  another 

area?- Rises  in  another  area,  yes. 

8281.  Because  that,  again,  is  part  of 
the  difficulty.  It  is  always  the  other 
fellow’s  responsibility  when  trouble 

arises. We  do  not  blame  anybody  at 

all.  The  flooding  that  took  place  two 
or  three  weeks  ago  was  because  an  open 
section  of  ditch  in  our  area  had  not  been 
cleaned.  Water  could  not  get  away  and 
it  flooded,  but  we  are  dealing  with  that. 

8282.  But  I imagine  that  the  problem 
occurs  every  year  as  more  of  the  country- 
side is  covered  with  roads,  houses  or 
buildings  of  one  sort  or  another,  and  the 
waterproofing  of  the  soil  makes  a quicker 

flood  arise. Yes.  In  fact,  Sir,  we  are 

going  to  culvert  this  water-course  which 
I have  been  talking  about,  and  that  will 
put  an  end,  we  hope,  to  all  future 
troubles. 

8283.  By  “we”  you  mean  that  the 

urban  council  from  ordinary  rates  is 
.going  to  culvert  it? Yes. 

8284.  Sir  John  Wrigley : May  we  turn 
to  what  I gather  is  the  chief  industry  of 

the  district,  refuse  disposal? London 

Airport  I would  say,  Sir! 

8285.  Would  you  tell  us  a little  about 
these  arrangements  for  refuse  disposal? 
For  instance,  how  far  do  you  own  the 
land?  What  are  the  arrangements  you 


make  for  other  people? The  land  is 

not  owned  by  us. 

8286.  None  of  it? No. 

8287.  What  part  do  you  play  in  this? 

We  operate  it,  Sir.  We  are  the 

entrepreneur  of  it.  We  operate  the 
whole  scheme.  We  have  arrangements 
with  landowners,  which  we  call  licences, 
and  they  are  irrevocable  licences  granted 
to  us  on  terms.  They  are  irrevocable  so 
long  as  a hole  in  the  ground  remains 
to  be  filled.  That  is  for  existing  holes 
in  the  ground,  but  so  far  as  other  lands 
are  concerned — that  is  lands  which  are 
zoned  for  sand  and  gravel  working  but 
have  not  yet  been  excavated — we  also 
have  licences  for  those  as  well,  to  fill  in 
the  holes  which  will  be  created  when 
sand  and  gravel  are  dug  out  of  those. 

8288.  When  you  say  that  you  operate, 
what  do  you  do?  You  do  not  transport 

refuse,  do  you? No,  we  operate  the 

tips.  We  have  these  arrangements  with 
the  landowners,  as  I have  described 
briefly,  and  then  we  actually  operate  the 
tips  and  the  authorities  who  export  their 
refuse  do  so  on  terms  arranged  with  us. 

8289.  Mr.  Cadbury : Is  it  just  straight 
refuse  which  you  put  into  these  holes? 
Domestic  and  trade  refuse,  yes. 

8290.  Without  any  treatment? — —T 
say  straight  refuse,  but  in  fact  that  < is 
not  true.  We  have  certainly  found  with 
the  authorities  that  bring  their  stuff  to 
us  that  it  is  domestic  and  trade^  refuse, 
but  as  you  know  there  are  certain  regu- 
lations about  controlled  tipping.  < There 
has  to  be  a cover  of  inert  material,  and 
so  on,  and  we  have  to  ensure,  and  we 
have  ensured,  that  adequate  supplies  of 
inert  material  come  in  at  the  same  time 
as  this  putrescible  material — this  other 
domestic  refuse — so  that  the  controlled 
tipping  regulations  can  be  complied  with. 

8291.  Are  your  pits  all  dry  or  are  they 

all  wet? We  have  some  of  each. 

8292.  I gather  that  in  wet  pits  there 
are  regulations  about  putrescible 
material,  which  are  rather  stringent?— 
The  position  is  actually  that,  if  one  tips 
refuse  into  a wet  pit  without  proper 
measures  of  control,  then  the  putrescible 
material  in  the  refuse — say,  cabbage 
leaves  and  things  like  that — 'Uses  up  the 
oxygen  in  the  water  and  when  all  the 
oxygen  is  removed  from  the  water 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  produced,  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  the  stink  bomb 
gas  and  it  makes  a public  nuisance. 
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8293.  But  there  is  no  danger  of  con- 
taminating water-bearing  gravel,  which 
may  be  subsequently  drawn  on  for  water 

supply? Not  the  slightest,  .Sir,  not  in 

our  district,  because  clay  as  underneath 
the  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  the 
water  does  not  get  through  to  the 
deposits  underneath. 

8294.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Your  supply 

of  pits  is  almost  unlimited,  is  it? 

I would  not  say  that,  Sir,  no,  but  the 
present  contracts  will  run  for  about  12 
years  from  now. 

8295.  And  more  gravel  is  being  ex- 
cavated in  the  districts,  and  more  pits 

are  -being  created? Yes,  although 

there  is  a limit  to  that.  The  develop- 
ment plan  limits  the  amount  of  sand 
and  gravel  which  can  be  excavated. 

8296.  And  your  arrangement  is  to 

make  an  agreement  with  the  landowner, 
under  which  you  get  a licence  for  the 
operating  of  the  tip? Yes. 

8297.  And  then  you  really  hold  your- 

self forth  to  people  who  want  tips,  and 
you  say  “We  can  do  this  job  for  you 
on  terms  to  be  agreed  ”? Yes. 

8298.  And  for  that  purpose  you  have 

entered  into  arrangements  with  quite  a 
large  number  of  authorities  in  Middle- 
sex?  Yes,,  some  of  the  'largest  ones, 

too. 

8299.  Some  of  them  come  a quite 

considerable  distance,  do  they  not? 

No,  -I  would  not  say  that.  Willesden  is 
the  furthest  and  that  is  between  1 1 and 
12  miles,  but  they  have  nowhere  nearer 
to  go. 

8300.  1 think  you  also  referred  in  your 
evidence  to  having  land  in  the  borough 

of  Uxbridge. We  do  have  .an  option 

on  60  acres  of  land  in  Uxbridge. 

8301.  ilt  is  really  private  enterprise,  is 

it? Private  enterprise  is  in  this  field 

in  a very  big  way,  as  you  may  know, 
but  I think  we  are  far  ahead  of  them 
with  methods. 

8302.  You  feel  you  have  got  the  ex- 
pertise on  this? We  certainly  do,  Sir. 

8303.  Mr.  Cadbury.  Could  I just 
follow  that  point?  What  is  to  pre- 
vent Willesden  or,  for  that  matter, 
Kensington  or  one  of  the  London 
boroughs  which  needs  an  outlet  for  its 
refuse,  making  a takeover  bid  to  the 
landowner  for  a pit,  in  competition  with 

Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton? They 

are  too  late,  Sir.  We  have  got  the  lot. 


8304.  This  must  have  been  some 

conscious  act  of  your  council  some  years 
ago,  when  you  hid  for  and  got  these 
agreements. 'Yes. 

8305.  But,  as  ^understand  it,  you  did 

not  do  it  under  .any  compulsory  purchase 
order,  or  anything  of  that  sort? No. 

8306.  You  merely  made  an  open  bid 

for  a pit? It  was  purely  negotiation 

and  agreement. 

8307.  I imagine  there  is  still  a great 
deal  of  gravel  to  win  in  the  areas  that 
are  scheduled  for  gravel  winning? — — 
Certainly. 

8308.  And  will  those  contractors  be 
putting  up  their  holes  for  filling,  as 

and  when  they  make  them? We 

have  got  them.  We  have  even  got  the 
lands  which  have  not  yet  been 
excavated, 

8309.  You  said  12  years.  Is  that  the 

present  pits? Our  present  pits,  yes. 

8310.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  how 
many  years  affluence  there  will  be  from 

the  gravel  pits? We  could  not  say 

that. 

8311.  Is  it  five  or  six  times  as  much 

un-won  as  has  already  been  won? 

I would  not  like  to  say,  but  I should 
think  at  least  25  years. 

8312.  So  there  is  still  as  much  to  win 
as  has  already  been  won?— — Perhaps 
25  years  is  a bit  too  much.  Perhaps  it 
is  15  to  20  years, 

8313.  i Sir  John  Wrigley:  You  have 

read  the  Middlesex  county  evidence  on 
this  question,  have  you? Yes. 

8314.  What  are  your  views  on  that? 

We  think  that  they  do  not  know 

anything  at  all  about  this  question.  You 
may  know  that  they  have  convened  one 
or  two  conferences  on  this  very  question, 
since  they  submitted  their  evidence  to 
the  Commission.  Their  purpose  is  to 
try  to  get  the  pits  filled  up  quicker,  and 
for  that  purpose  they  are  making  sugges- 
tions that  a levy  should  be  imposed  on 
the  gravel  operators.  For  each  cubic 
yard  of  sand  and  gravel  won,  the  opera- 
tor should  pay,  say,  6d.  for  that  cubic 
yard,  and  that  6d.  should  go  into  a fund 
which  should  accumulate,  and  then  that 
fund  should  be  used  for  the  reclamation 
of  these  pits.  We  know  from  our  ex- 
perience that  a scheme  of  this  kind  is 
absolutely  useless  to  put  to  the  gravel 
operators.  They  will  not  accept  an  addi- 
tional levy.  on.  their  very  Valuable,  assets. 
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They  know  perfectly  well  that  the  holes 
in  the  ground  are  very  valuable  assets, 
for  which  they  should  be  paid.  They 
should  receive  something  when  they  are 
filled  in.  We  have  approached  it  on  an 
entirely  different  basis,  that  they  are 
business  men  attempting  to  make  as 
much  money  as  they  can.  We  have 
recognised  that,  and  we  have  offered 
terms  to  them  which  they  have  accepted 
as  business  men,  and  we  know  that,  if 
the  county  persist  in  this  6d.  a cubic 
yard  levy,  then  these  talks,  which  they 
are  initiating  with  some  members  of  the 
Sand  and  Gravel  Association  of  Great 
Britain,  will  just  not  get  anywhere.  That 
is  not  the  way  at  all.  It  has  got  to  be 
dealt  with  on  business  lines. 

8315.  Mr.  Cadbury : I have  just  one 
further  question.  Clearly,  the  disposal 
of  refuse  for  Greater  London — and  we 
have  to  look  at  the  problems  of  Greater 
London — is  a very  major  problem.  The 
central  areas  have  all  got  to  export  their 
refuse  out  of  their  own  area,  either  by 
river  to  the  Essex  marshes  or  by  lorry 
to  pits  and  holes  in  various  parts  of 
Middlesex  and  the  Home  Counties,  and 
that  is  one  of  those  things  which  presses 
much  harder  on  the  central  authority 
than  the  outer  authorities. Yes. 

831b.  And  would  you  agree  that,  if 
there  is  an  available  area  which  could 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  district  as 
a whole,  there  might  well  be  claims  for 
using  it  from  the  most  congested  areas, 
so  as  to  avoid  cross-traffic  and  addi- 
tional transport  costs,  and  if  so  would 
it  be  your  view  that  the  whole  of  the 
control,  which  at  present  rests  with  you, 
should  continue  to  rest  with  you  or 
should  it  be  carried  by  some  authority 
which  is  concerned  with  the  problem  for 

Greater  London  as  a whole? We 

certainly  would  not  take  any  other 
authorities  in,  because  we  are  bound  by 
agreement  not  to  take  other  authorities 
in.  There  would  be  no  question  of  any 
other  authorities  coming  in,  because,  as 
I say,  the  present  agreements  preclude 
any  further  authorities  coming  in.  We 
have  reached  the  limit,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  so  we  could  not  actually  take 
in  Kensington  or  anybody  else  into 
Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton.  We  can 
only  take  in  those  which  we  are  taking 
at  present. 

8317.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  You  can  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people 
you  have  got,  but  you  have  now  reached 


a point  . . . ? Yes.  We  are  giving 

those  people  that  we  have  got  as  long  a 
time  as  we  possibly  can  manage  for  them 
to  be  free  of  the.prablem  of  disposal  of 
refuse,  but  there  are  many  other  places 
in  Middlesex  where  similar  schemes  to 
ours  can  be  operated  by  county  district 
councils  themselves  or  in  combination, 
without  any  county  council  interference 
at  all,  and  that  would  deal  with  the 
problem,  which  was  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Cadbury,  of  the  inner  boroughs  being 
able  to  dispose  of  refuse  to  pits  in  other 
areas. 

8318.  Gravel  extraction  is  taking  place' 

in  pits  in  other  districts? Gravel  ex- 

traction is  taking  place  in  other  districts. 
There  are  very  large  areas  in  West 
Middlesex,  very  extensive  areas. 

8319.  But  nobody  else  has  gone  in  for 

this  line  of  business? Only  private 

enterprise,  and  Uxbridge  to  some  extent 
are  doing  it,  but  not  on  quite  the  same 
lines  as  we  are  doing  it,  because  they 
have  their  own  freehold  pit. 

8320.  May  we  turn  .to  housing?  St) 

far  as  your  own  district  is  concerned, 
you  have  grown  at  a very  considerable 
pace  and  1 gather  that  most  of  the 
district  is  comparatively  new  housing. 
You  have  no  very  large  slum  clearance 
programme? Not  a large  one. 

8321.  And  1 suppose  the  position  is 
that  you  could  meet  your  own  .true 
local  need,  but  you  are  getting  to  the 
point  where  you  cannot  take  in  a very 
large  number  of  additional  people  from 
outside  on  the  present  planning  scheme? 
Yes. 

8322.  What  amount  of  land  is  left, 
which  is  available  for  development  in 
accordance  with  the  present  plan? — — 
40  acres. 

8323.  That  is  all,  is  it? Yes. 

8324.  Your  case,  I gather,  is  that  you 
want  to  go  on  growing  and  you  think 
the  planning  scheme  should  be  modified 

to  enable  you  to  do  so? We  do  not 

want,  as  we  have  said,  to  cover  the 
whole  district  with  bricks  and  mortar, 
but  we  do  think  tnat  two  parts  of  it, 
Sipson  and  Harmondsworth,  ought  to  he 
extended  by  about  50  acres  each,  to 
make  them  more  complete  communities 
than  they  are  now. 

8325.  Would  that  go  to  provide  houses 
for  people  who  probably  work  not  in 
Yiewsley  but  somewhere  else  in  the 
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Greater  London  area? -'-No.  It  would 

go  partly  for  people  on  our  housing  list 
who  are  in  Yiewsley,  and  partly  for  the 
Airport  workers.  We  did  have  a scheme 
for  providing  the  Airport  workers  with 
200  council  houses,  and  in  fact  they 
have  all  been  let  now. 

8326.  Is  this  a housing  association? 
No,  they  were  council  houses  pro- 
vided by  the  local  authority  for  Airport 
workers,  and  thev  were  let  by  a com- 
mittee consisting  partly  of  representatives 
of  the  local  authority,  and  partly  of  the 
Airport  authorities,  but  all  the  people 
who  went  into  them  were  Airport 
workers  and  had  been  Airport  workers 
for  at  least  two  years.  That  was  the 
working  qualification  to  get  one  of  these 
houses.  But  if  there  were  an  extension 
of  these  two  places,  Sipson  and 
Harmondsworth,  it  would  be  mainly  for 
Airport  workers  and  for  people  on  our 
list. 

8327.  How  many  workers  are  there 

at  the  Airport? -25,000. 

_ 8328.  And  how  many  have  been  pro- 
vided with  accommodation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood?--— Very  large  numbers, 
because  Staines  have  had  a very  good 
scheme  of  providing  houses  for  them. 
They  have  acted  as  a kind  of  financier 
of  the  operation.  We  have  provided 
some,  and  the  housing  associations  and 
the  corporations  have  provided  some.  A 
fairly  large  number  have  been  provided. 
Of  course,  many  workers  have  bought 
houses  and  many  workers,  also,  have 
gone  .into  council  houses  in  the  ordinary 
way  as  applicants  on  the  waiting  list. 

8329.  A very  large  number  of  them 
still  come  into  the  district  from  outside, 

and  well  outside? Yes,  indeed,  very 

large  numbers. 

8330.  That  is  your  main  point  on 

housing,  is  it  not,  that  you  would  like 
to  have  some  more  land  available  for 
housing,  but  which  you  cannot  get  unless 
the  planning  scheme  is  altered Yes. 

8331.  And  you  support  the  notion  that 

the  Middlesex  County  Council  should 
have  power  to  build  houses  outside  the 
county  for  overspill? -We  do. 

8332.  But  overspill  is  a rather 
academic  point  for  you,  is  it,  because 
so  far  as  the  Airport  is  concerned  the 
employees  there  could  not  be  housed 

somewhere  outside  the  county? It  is 

rather  an  academic  point.  We  are  in  a 


rather  peculiar  position  in  that  we  are 
an  exporting  authority  under  the  Town 
Development  Act  for  overspill  population 
to  the  new  and  expanded  towns,  but  on 
the  other  hand  we  are,  as  it  were,  an 
importing  authority  as  well.  We  have 
provided  these  houses  for  Airport 
workers  and  the  balance  of  trade,  as  it 
were,  in  people  has  been  that  more 
people  have  come  in  than  have  gone  out, 
and  the  population  has  gone  up. 

8333.  If  it  were  not  for  the  existence 
of  London  Airport,  you  would  not  be 
an  exporting  authority  of  any  con- 
sequence, would  you?  Your  district  has 

only  recently  become  fully  built-up? 

It  is  not  fully  •built-up,  Sir.  There  is 
ample  Land,  virgin  land.  There  is  a very 
wide  expanse  of  Green  Belt  land  in  the 
area,  which  we  agree  should  remain  as 
Green  Belt.  We  are  only  asking  for 
these  100  acres. 

8334.  Yes,  I recognise  that.  My 

point  is  that  you  are  only  just  an  export- 
ing authority,  aTe  you  not? Yes. 

8335.  You  are  only  just  in  balance, 

really,  except  for  this  problem  of  trying 
to-  find  accommodation  for  people  who 
want  to  go  to  London  Airport? Yes. 

8336.  Mr.  Cadbury : I have  read  your 
evidence  and  I have  heard  what  you  have 
said  about  planning,  and  I think  you 
want  Part  III  planning  powers  conferred 

on  'the  council  as  of  right? -That  is 

correct. 

8337.  But  you  do  not  dispute  the  fact 
■that  an  upper-tier  authority  must  deal 

wiilt'h  the  development  plan? We  do 

not  dispute  that,  no. 

8338.  I have  got  in  front  of  me  the 

Green  Belt  map,  from  which  it  is  clear 
that  -a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
council’s  area  i's  within  the  Green  Belt 
area. Yes. 

8339.  And  I understand,  from  the 
answers  you  have  just  given  to  Sir  John, 
that  you  do  in  fact  want  to  build  houses 
on  certain  sections  of  land  in  Harmonds- 
worth  and  Sipson  which  are  at  present 

within  the  Green.  Belt  area? Yes, 

they  are  at  present  within  the  Green  Belt 
area. 

8340.  The  reason  you  have  given  Is 
that  London  Airport  has  come  into  your 
district,  and  it  has  altered  the  position 
since  the  development  plan  was  made. 
We  have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence 
about  'the  pressure  to  develop  in  'the 
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•Green  Belt,  from  a good  many  quarters 
— from  people  from  Central  London  who 
feel  that  their  densities  are  already  too 
high,  and  from  people  in  the  outer 
districts  where  many  of  them  feel  that  a 
bite  here  and  a bite  there  would  answer 
their  immediate  problems,  and  that 
perhaps  they  could  oome  back  again  later 
if  they  needed  a bit  -more.  It  is  clearly 
a problem  .as  to  who — the  Minister  must 
always  be  ‘the  umpire  in  this  matter — is 
the  best  linesman.  But  you  are  clear 
that  in  the  matter  of  the  Green  Belt  it  is 
the  county  council  who  really  ought  to 
have  the  say,  because  they  are  dealing 

with  the  development  plan. The 

Minister  has  the  ultimate  say. 

8341.  He  is  the  umpire,  yes. But 

we  would  say  yes. 

8342.  You  are  not  claiming  any 
•planning  powers  which  would  allow  you, 
without  reference  to  the  oounty  council, 
To  develop  this  part  of  the  Green  Belt? 

No.  We  are  asking  for  the  transfer 

•of  Part  III  powers  only. 

8343.  That  would  not  include  the 
ability  to  erect  non-conforming  buildings 

in  a Green  Belt  area? No  it  would 

not.  Sir,  because  that  would  be  the  county 
council’s  responsibility  for  preparing  the 
development  plan  and  for  the  quin- 
quennial reviews  of  it.  We  should  have 
to  abide  by  that.  They  are  obliged  to 
consult  us  under  Section  10  of  'the  1947 
Act,  which  they  do,  but  we  would  ask 
for  the  transfer  of  Part  HI  powers  and 
not  these  other  matters  which  you  have 
just  mentioned. 

8344.  I do  not  think  I want  to  gO'  over 
all  the  ground  of  delegation  of  powers. 
You  quite  clearly  want  these  transferred. 
We  do. 

8345.  And  have  you  any  planning 
powers  by  delegation  at  the  present  time? 

Yes,  the  ordinary  Middlesex  powers. 

The  two  agreements,  which  'have  been 
mentioned  to  you  several  times  before, 
apply  to  us  as  well. 

8346.  If  you  did  not  get  the  full  con- 
ferment, you  would  still  like  the  delega- 
tion procedure  revised?— — Yes,  indeed. 

8347.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Assuming 
there  is  delegation,  what  are  the  main 

snags  in  the  present  arrangement? 

I would  not  say  it  is  delay.  I would 
not  say  that  is  one  of  them.  I would 
say  that  the  main  .trouble  is  their  inter- 
ference on  detailed  planning,  on  such 
things  as  the  elevations  of  houses,  for 


example.  Our  staff  is  just  as  competent, 
in  fact  more  competent  than  many  of  the 
staff  of  the  county  council,  who  tare  inter- 
fering on  'these  detailed  matters  concern- 
ing elevations  of  houses.  We  have 
architects  on  the  staff,  the  Engineer  him- 
self is  a .chartered  .architect,  .and  we  have 
other  chartered  architects  on  the  staff. 
We  feel  'that  out  staff  is  just  as  com- 
petent to  deal  with  questions  of  eleva- 
tion ,as  the  .couhty  council. 

8348.  Does  that  difficulty  arise  on  cases 
which  are  left  to  you  for  decision?  As  I 
understand  it,  the  ordinary  arrangements 
are  that  you  receive  all  the  applications, 
you  send  them  to  the  county,  and  they 
send  most  of  itham  .back  saying  “ This 

is  a matter  for  you.” Mr.  Morgan : 

Yes,  the  interference  arises  where  an 
application  is  accepted  by  the  county 
council,  and  negotiations  take  place  with 
the  developer  directly  by  the  county 
council  officers.  We  are  often  not  aware 
of  these  negotiations,  and  agreements  are 
made  with  'the  developer  and  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand  what  has  happened 
when  .the  application  is  reported  on  by 
'the  .county  council.  In  many  cases,  re- 
ports are  made  by  the  county  council  on 
applications  which  are  submitted  .t-o  the 
area  planning  committee,  of  which  we 
are  completely  unaware. 

8349.  Do  you  mean  there  are  certain 
cases — and  I understand  they  cover  the 
great  majority — which  -the  county  send 
back  to  you  saying  “You  can  deal  with 

these  ”? Yes,.  I should  say  the 

majority 

8350.  About  80  per  cent,  is  the  figure 

we  have  been  given. Yes. 

8351.  The  oounty  do  not  interfere 

with  those  at  all. No,  they  do  not 

interfere  in  the  minor  cases,  but  they 
have  a very  big  say  in  developments  of 
estates  and  redevelopment. 

8352.  Are  there  two  kinds  of  cases, 
otherwise?  There  are  certain  cases 
which  they  have  left  to  you  entirely, 
and  are  there  other  cases  where  they 
say  “ Make  your  recommendations  on 

these  -but  submit  them  to  us  ”? Yes. 

We  do  submit  recommendations  with 
the  applications,  and  they  are  dealt  with 
by  the  county  planning  authority. 

8353.  They  come  back  to  you  to  give 

a decision? Not  in  all  cases.  -In  non- 

excepted  -cases  they  often  ignore  com- 
pletely the  recommendations  made  by 
the  local  authority,  and  there  is  no 
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liaison  between  the  local  level  and  their 
level,  where  we  could  very  often  effect 
a compromise  or  come  to  an  under- 
standing that  would  save  an  appeal,  and 
that  is  the  cause  of  many  appeals  which 
we  have  had  to  deal  with. 

8354.  Do  you  not  have  a link-up  with 

the  area  planning  officer? That  is  the 

position  as  we  find  it  at  the  moment. 
We  are  not  getting  the  co-operation  we 
might  have. 

8355.  Mr.  Cadbury.  I do  not  think  I 

have  anything  else  on  planning.  That 
leads  to  roads,  and  on  roads  and  traffic 
you  -are  the  highway  authority  in  the 
district? Mr.  Boote : Yes. 

8356.  (How  many  miles  of  road  do 

the  'county  council  administer  in  the 
district? About  ten  miles. 

8357.  As  against  how  much  that  the 

local  council  administer? 24  or  25 

miles, 

8358.  You  already  have  through  the 
district  one  very  main  trunk  road,  the 
Great  West  Road,  and  as  I understand  it 

you  have  another  planned? Yes,  the 

South  Wales  Radial. 

8359.  Will  that  be  a non-access  trunk 

road? lit  will  be  that  type  of  road, 

'but  there  will  be  an  access  in  the  urban 
district. 

8360.  Will  the  crossroads,  which  I 

frequently  use  in  the  district,  have  a 
flyover  or  underpass? A flyover. 

8361.  That  is  the  one  down  from 

Uxbridge  to  iLondon  Airport? Yes, 

that  iis  right. 

8362.  And  your  contention  is  that 
within  the  district  you  should  be  the 
only  highway  authority  other  than  for 

trunk  roads? iWe  think  the  county 

should  have  Class  1 roads. 

8363.  Are  there  any  Class  1 roads,, 

other  than  the  Bath  Road? The  Bath 

Road  is  a trunk  road  at  the  moment. 
It  will  probably  be  de-trunked  when  this 
South  Wales  Radial  is  constructed,  but 
it  is  a trunk  road  at  the  moment.  The 
only  Class  1 road  that  does  exist  is  the 
A.408,  which  runs  between  Uxbridge  and 
the  Bath  Road. 

8364.  That  is  at  present  a county 

council  road? Yes. 

8365.  And  for  the  whole  of  the  length 

within  your  district  do  they  maintain 
it? Yes. 

8366.  And  improve  it? Yes. 


8367.  At  present,  the  Bath  Road  is 
entirely  nationally  paid  for.  Who  is  the 
agent  for  dealing  with  the  Bath  Road? 

The  county  is  the  agent  for  the 

Bath  Road. 

8368.  The  present  rather  disrupted 
service  of  the  Bath  Road  is  still  a county 
■responsibility  as  agents  for  the  Ministry? 
Yes. 

8369.  You  are  not  claiming  any 
agency  rights  for  these  main  county  or 

trunk  roads? No,  not  for  county  or 

main  Class  1 roads.  We  think  that 
should  ibe  the  county  council. 

8370.  Apart  from  the  Class  I road 
and  the  agency  work  on  the  Bath  Road, 
do  the  county  have  small  sections  of 
road  within  the  district  which  they 

maintain? Yes.  There  is  a Class  2 

road  and  a Class  3 road,  on  which  we 
do  the  repairs,  and  so  on,  as  their  agents. 

8371.  So  the  only  work  on  which 
county  council  employees  are  engaged 
is  on  the  Class  1 road  from  north  to 
south,  which  you  do  not  claim,  and  on 

the  Bath  Road  from  east  to  west? 

We  do  not  claim  that. 

8372.  Have  they  a depot  within  the 

district? Not  within,  but  very  near. 

8373.  So  that,  although  the  county 

claim  other  roads,  you  act  as  agents  for 
them  on  those  roads? Yes,  we  do. 

8374.  I gather  you  think  that  you  are 
quite  large  enough  in  population  and 
resources  to  be  a highway  authority,  and 
you  take  a poor  view  of  the  Ministry’s 
suggestion  that  highway  authorities 
should  be  of  very  much  greater  size? 
Yes. 

8375.  Have  you  any  particular  traffic 
problems  in  the  district  on  which  you 

as  a district  council  have  views? No, 

I do  not  think  we  have  any. 

8376.  Quite  frankly,  the  existence  of 
London  Airport  has  altered  the  whole 
traffic  pattern  of  your  part  of  London? 
Gertainly. 

8377.  Quite  apart  from  the  through- 

traffic. Yes. 

8378.  The  actual  traffic  into  Yiewsley 

and  West  Drayton,  to  that  entrance  to 
London  Airport,  must  be  as  heavy  as 
any  other  part  of  Middlesex? Yes. 

8379.  And  have  you,  as  a council,  got 

any  views  as  to  how  that  should  be 
handled? We  think  the  problem  will 
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be  solved,  because  not  only  is  it  pro- 
posed to  have  this  radial  road  going 
.through  the  district,  but  between  that 
proposed  new  road  and  the  Bath  Road 
there  is  to  be  a new  pattern  of  roads 
to  deal  with  this  problem  to  which  you 
are  in  fact  referring.  There  will  be  a 
direct  road,  for  example,  from  near  this 
radial  road,  diving  underneath  the  Bath 
Road  and  going  through  the  tunnel,  so 
there  will  be  this  access  right  through 
to  the  centre  of  the  Airport.  That  is 
one  of  the  proposals.  Another  proposal 
is  to  by-pass  the  village  of  Harmonds- 
worth, to  sweep  around  in  an  arc  by- 
passing Harmondsworth  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  sweeping  round  to  a point  on 
this  radial  road  where  the  flyover  will 
be,  and  where  there  will  be  an  accesss 
to  that  road. 

8380.  You  realise  that  I,  personally, 
may  be  very  interested  in  access  to 
London  Airport,  which  I use  a lot,  but 
our  concern  here  is  the  pattern  of  local 
government  whcih  affects  the  planning, 
control,  maintenance  and  so  on  of  these 
roads.  I should  like  to  go  back  to  the 
planning  point.  How  far  have  you  been 
consulted  as  local  authority  on  the  plan- 
ning of  these  major  roads,  as  they  affect 

your  own  district? We  have  been 

consulted,  and  there  is  no  complaint 
about  it. 

8381.  Have  you  initiated  any  of  the 
schemes,  for  instance,  the  by-passing  of 

Harmondsworth? Yes,  the  Engineer 

has  made  certain  suggestions  which  have 
been  accepted  for  this  new  road  pattern. 

8382.  And  you  feel  as  a local 

authority,  broadly,  that  in  the  planning 
of  roads  and  in  dealing  with  the  traffic 
problem  you  do  not  seek  more  powers, 
arid'  you  feel  you  are  adequately  con- 
sulted?  For  these  major  thorough- 

fares, yes,  but  we  think  that  we  can 
deal  with  anything  below  Class  1 as  a 
district  road. 

8383.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Do  you  light 

the  other  roads? We  light  all  the 

roads,  including  the  Bath  Road,  the 
trunk  road. 

8384.  Do  you  cleanse  them? We 

do  not  cleanse  the  Bath  Road.  We  do 
not  cleanse  the  Class  1,  but  we  cleanse 
the  other  county  roads,  the  Class  2 and 
Class  3. 

8385.  Does  it  seem  a little  odd  that 
one  authority  should  be  maintaining,  and 


another  lighting  or  cleansing? The 

reasons  are  historical,  as  you  know.  We 
have  had  no  difficulty,  really,  with  that. 

8386.  Mr.  Cadbury : You  have  said  a 

good  deal  this  morning  about  the  wealth 
of  your  district.  As  X understand  it,  the 
wealth  arises  from  two  causes,  from 
your  own  initiative  in  having  made  early 
takeover  bids  for  the  holes  in  the  gravel 
pits,  which  have  proved  profitable  to  the 
ratepayers,  but  even  more  so  from  the 
existence  of  London  Airport  within  the 
area  of  the  district  council? Yes,  Sir. 

8387.  Clearly,  London  Airport  is  very 

much  a feature  of  Greater  London,  and 
not  merely  of  Yiewsley  and  West  Dray- 
ton.  Certainly,  yes. 

8388.  I believe  there  is,  at  the  present 
time,  some  discussion  as  to  whether 
London  Airport’s  workshops  are  fac- 
tories or  commercial  undertakings,  and 
of  course  that  will  make  a considerable 
difference  in  the  rateable  value  of  those 
properties.  Can  you  tell  me  where  that 

stands? It  concerns  the  hangars  of 

the  corporations.  British  European  Air- 
ways are  mainly  concerned  with  my 
district,  but  B.O.A.C.  come  under 
Feltham  and  Hayes.  The  question  at 
issue  is  whether  they  are  entitled  to  de- 
rating or  not.  The  rating  authorities, 
Feltham  and  Hayes  and  Yiewsley  and 
West  Drayton,  are  contending  -that  these 
should  be  fully  rated,  and  they  are  not 
entitled  to  derating.  Substantially,  our 
case  is  based  on  a Scottish  case  at  Ren- 
frew Airport  in  1953,  where  the  Court 
in  Scotland  equivalent  to  the  English 
High  Court  upheld  the  contention  of  the 
rating  authority  that  the  hereditaments 
there,  or  heritages  as  they  called  them, 
should  be  fully  rated.  The  law  up  there 
is  the  same  as  here,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  main  planks  of  our  case  that  there 
should  be  full  rating. 

8389.  Whether  they  are  fully  rated,  or 

even  50  per  cent,  rated,  the  income  of 
London  Airport  must  be  very  consider- 
able.  Of  London  Airport  as  a whole, 

but  of  course  that  includes  Government 
grants  in  lieu  of  rates. 

8390.  Yes,  but  quite  a proportion  of 
your  revenue  must  derive  from  this  great 
industry  which  has  come  amongst  you. 
Certainly  it  does. 

8391.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  on 
several  occasions  that  the  problems  of 
Greater  London  axe  so  special  that  some' 
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form  of  rate  equalisation  is  necessary, 
certainly  within  Central  London  and 
possibly  over  a wider  area.  I think  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  all  the  authorities  in 
the  London  County  Council  area  are  in 
agreement  that  some  form  of  rate 
equalisation  is  necessary  within  that  area. 
That  has  existed  for  a good  long  time 
now,  and  some  of  the  main  features  of 
London  have  moved  outside  the  London 
area,  one  of  which  is,  of  course,  London 
Airport.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Commission  put  this  question  to 
Westminster,  which  is  very  much  a pay- 
ing area,  and  is  the  wealthiest  area 
within  the  London  County  Council  area, 
and  they  agreed  that  some  form  of 
equalisation  was  necessary.  I put  the 
same  question  to  you,  as  representing 
the  wealthiest  area  of  Middlesex.  Do 
you  consider  that  some  form  of  rate 
equalisation  is  necessary  within  Middle- 
sex or  within  the  Greater  London  area? 

-Not  in  Middlesex.  I do  not  think 

rate  equalisation,  similar  to  the  London 
scheme  has  ever  been  broached  so  far 
as  Middlesex  is  concerned.  I should  say 
that  it  is  not  necessary  in  Middlesex. 
I do  not  think  that,  just  because  of  the 
London  Airport,  one  could  say  there 
should  be  rate  equalisation  in  Middle- 
sex. All  authorities  in  Middlesex  have 
very  high  rateable  values,  although  all 
do  not  have  London  Airport.  They 
have  other  hereditaments  with  very  high 
rateable  values.  Chain  stores  and  big 
shops,  for  example,  have  tremendously 
high  ratea/ble  values,  and  I do  not  think 
that,  just  because  of  London  Airport  and 
the  rateable  value  that  comes  in  from  it, 
that  is  a case  for  rate  equalisation  in 
Middlesex. 

8392.  To  take  an  extreme  case, 
London  Airport  has  grown  faster  than 
any  industry  in  the  country.  It  has  been 
a very  rapid  growth,  and  there  could 
arise  the  situation  that  the  one  or  two 
quite  small  authorities,  in  which  this 
enormously  important  national  asset  is 
being  developed,  could  have  their  rates 
reduced  to  such  a low  level  that  it 
would  completely  upset  the  whole 
balance.  Your  rates  are  already  lower 
than  anywhere  else.  I am  just  envisag- 
ing the  possibility  that  they  might  go  on 
getting  lower  still.  If  you  win  your  case 
on  the  full  rating  or,  which  is  equally 
possible,  industry  is  more  highly  rated 
in  future,  it  could  have  a very  unbalanc- 
ing effect.  Of  course,  within  the  county 


council  there  is,  through  the  precept, 
some  form  of  equalisation.  As  you  ask 
for  more  powers,  so  more  of  the  local 
funds  remain  locally. Yes. 

8393.  You  are  quite  satisfied  to  be 

wealthy? The  usual  charge  is  that 

small  authorities  are  too  poor.  That  is 
the  general  tenor  of  the  White  Papers. 
They  say  that  they  have  not  got  the  re- 
sources to  carry  out  the  functions  they 
have  got  already.  Now  the  charge,  if  it 
is  a charge,  is  that  we  are  too  rich.  Which 
is  it  to  be?  We  are  very  happy  and  our 
ratepayers  are  very  happy  with  the 
present  situation,  and  they  would 
certainly . deplore  any  question  of  rate 
equalisation  in  Middlesex,  if  it  were  at 
any  time  mooted.  I think  that  is  the 
answer  we  would  give  to  that. 

8394.  May  I put  it  another  way?  I 
listened  to  you  very  carefully  on  what 
you  said  about  not  being  amalgamated 
with  some  other  authority.  Am  I right 
in  thinking  that  part  of  that  opposition 
will  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  rate- 
payers in  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton, 
combined  with  the  ratepayers  in  a less 
wealthy  authority,  would  obviously  have 
an  increase  in  their  rates,  and  vice  versa? 
Certainly,  Sir. 

8395.  That  has  quite  a lot  to  do  with 

the  attitude  of  your  local  people? 

That  is  certainly  one  major  factor,  and 
it  is  a point  which  was  mentioned  a lot 
at  the  conference  to  which  I referred 
in  my  opening  statement,  but  it  is  not 
only  that.  It  is  an  area  which  has  not 
coalesced  with  other  areas.  It  is  not 
like  some  of  the  inner  boroughs  where 
one  cannot  tell  where  the  boundaries 
are,  and  because  of  that  there  has  grown 
up  there  a community  of  interest.  There 
is  a community  spirit  there  which  I think 
is  stronger  than  in  most  places  in  the 
London  area.  It  is  comparable  to  the 
community  spirit  which  one  finds  in 
provincial  towns. 

8396.  I am  not  putting  these  questions 
to  you  because  I have  any  particular 
views  on  them,  but  they  arise  from  your 
own  evidence  and  the  evidence  we  have 
received  from  other  authorities.  Apart 
from  this  inequality  of  rates,  and  your 
general  desire  to  stay  where  you  are,  if 
there  had  to  be  some  amalgamation  have 
the  members  of  your  council  any  views 
about  whom  they  would  like  to  go  in 

with? 1 think  the  point  is  who  would 

prefer  to  come  in  with  us. 
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8397.  You  do  not  want  anyone? — - 
Councillor  Gittins : I would,  like  to  say 
as  a layman  in  the  council  and  not  an 
officer,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Yiewsley 
and  West  Drayton,  at  the  conference 
which  was  arranged  by  the  Community 
Association  and  was  supported  by  every 
organisation  in  the  town,  were  unani- 
mous in  their  support  of  the  retention 
of  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton,  and  I 
think  that  is  very  significant  indeed.  I 
think  what  is  most  significant  is  that  our 
authority,  with  its  barriers  of  London 
Airport  and  the  Green  Belt,  is  like  an 
oasis  in  the  desert,  and  we  are  unique 
in  Middlesex.  We  have  our  community 
spirit,  and  our  cultural,  educational  and 
sporting  facilities.  It  is  significant  in  a 
minor  wiay  to  relate  that  part  of  the  town 
is  turning  professional  in  its  football 
capacity,  and  I aim  sure  they  would  never 
like  thiat  naime  changed.  It  .is  significant 
too,  that  we  are  very  envious  and  very 
pleased  and  delighted  with  the  admini'S- 
trative  buildings,  which  are  the  envy  of 
many  authorities  outside  our  area  and 
also  outside  Middlesex.  If  I may  say  so, 
we  are  also  very  proud,  indeed,  about  our 
provision  for  every  section  of  the  com- 
munity. I do  not  want  to  reiterate  what 
has  already  been  said  in  the  evidence  and 
by  Mr.  Boo'te,  but  it  is  very  significant, 
and  the  engineer  will  correct  me  if  I am 
wrong — that  we  were  the  first  authority 
in  Middlesex,  or  West  Middlesex  which 
built  old  people’s  bungalows  many, 
many  years  ago,  and  since  its  inaugura- 
tion the  Old  People’s  Association  in 
Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton  has  been 
functioning  'tremendously  satisfactorily. 
It  is  not  what  we  would  deshe  fully,  but 
with  the  voluntary  organisation,  plus  the 
plans  which  are  being  submitted  for  the 
old  people’s  home,  plus  a number  of 
old  people’s  bungalows  which  have  been 
provided,  that  section  of  the  community 
has  been  well  looked  after.  The  sporting 
side  which  I have  mentioned,  has  also 
been  well  looked  .after,  and  it  is  signi- 
ficant that  I do  not  think  any  very  big 
authorities  have  much  more  open  space 
than  we  have  in  Yiewsley  and  West 
Drayton.  It  is  significant,  in  a popula- 
tion of  24,000,  that  we  were  the  first 
authority  in  West  Middlesex,  I believe, 
to  build  a swimming  pool.  It  is  true  that 
an  adjacent  authority  has  one  of  the 
biggest  swimming  pools  in  Britain,  but 
they  will  certainly  have  grave  difficulty 
in  trying  to  make  a cover  for  that,  in 
order  to-  utilise  that  provision  for  winter 


sports.  Plans  ..have  been  submitted  . to 
the  committees,  and  we  are  proceeding 
on  that  line,  bo  see  that  that  provision 
is  .made  for  the  children  from  the 
schools,  not  only  in  our  area  but  from 
far  and  wide,  who  will  come  to 
Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton  to  use  that 
facility  in  the  winter.  The  bowling  greens 
and  the  putting  greens  are  municipally 
owned.  I mentioned  the  football  club, 
which  is  not  .municipally  owned,  bult  there 
■is  also  a West  Drayton  cricket  club  which 
has  been  in  existence  for  nearly  100 
years,  and  I am  certain  they  would  not 
like  their  name  changed.  They  are  very 
satisfied  indeed,  with  the  hel.p  which  they 
get  from  the  local  authority.  I have 
taken  many  notes  in  my  humble  way  to 
put  to  you,  but  of  course  these  .matters 
have  already  been  covered  :in  the 
evidence.  However,  I felt  it  was  im- 
portant (halt  a layman,  a Councillor 
elected  by  the  public,  should  giive  his 
opinions  on  what  the  people  say  and 
whait  the  people  think.  We  are  very 
closely  associated  with  the  people,  and 
on  this  question  politics,  within  the 
framework  of  local  government  . in 
Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton,  do  not  arise, 
because  all  sides  are  unanimous  that  we 
should  maintain  our  identity.  iWe  feel 
that  we  are  unique  because  of  this 
barrier,  and  I hope  you  will  accept  that 
from  a layman,  ii-n  my  humble  wiay  as 
a Councillor. 

8398.  As  an  old  Councillor  myself,  I 
do  accept  it,  and  I think  .that  you  and 
your  Clerk,  in  ObJis  very  able  statement, 
have  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  you 
want  to  stay  .as  you  are.  I am  afraid 
I have  to  put  the  case  again.  If  other 
considerations  made  that  impossible, 
looking  at  the  map  there  are  three 
possible  alternatives,  it  seems  to  me,  and 
I just  wanted  to  draw  you  on  a possible 
alternative,  without  any  doubt  in  my 
mind  as  to  the  opinion  of  your  own 
council.  There  could,  obviously,  be.  a 
group  of  London  Airport  authorities 
surrounding  this  very  considerable  asset, 
and  I think  that  three  of  you  are  in  fact 
affected,  or  you  could  have  closer 
affinity  to  Uxbridge.  The  Clerk  said 
that  it  was  four  miles  from  Uxbridge 
to  West  Drayton,  and  it  is  a fairly  con- 
tinuous built-up  area.  Another  possi- 
bility is  'that  you  might  be  combined  with 
Hayes  and  Harlington.  I do  not  want 
to  draw  you,  and  say  that  you  said  you 
would  either  do  this  or  that,  but  on  the 
assumption  of  the  proposition  that  was 
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put  to  us  by  other  witnesses,  that  the 
way  to  deal  with  the  rest  of  Middlesex 
was  to  combine  authorities,  does 
Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton  tend  to  look 

soii'th,  east  or  north? <Mr.  Boote : I 

aim  in  a bit  of  difficulty  here,  because 
■the  medium-sized  authorities  said  “We 
are  all  right  as  we  are.”  The  large 
authorities  last  week  said,  did  they  not, 
that  it  might  ibe  as  well  to  have  amalgam- 
ations so  that  there  would  be  in 
Middlesex  “ most-purpose  ” authorities 
throughout.  The  gist  of  our  case 
is  .that  iwe  agree  entirely  with 
this  question  of  “ most-purpose  ” 
authorities,  and  with  ithe  [medium- 
sized  authorities  as  well.  We  say 
— and  I am  afraid  we  will  not  be 
the  only  ones  you  will  hear  say  it  today 
— that  we  are  able  to  become  a “ most- 
purpose”  authority  as  we  are,  without 
looking  around  anywhere  else,  and  we 
have  not  considered  the  possibility  of 
amalgamations. 

Mr.  Cadbury:  That  is  fair  enough, 
but  X asked  the  question  so  as  to  get  it 
on  the  record  that  at  least  we  have  puit 


it  to  you,  and  you  do  not  wish  to  be 
drawn. 

8399.  Sir  John  W rig  ley : Mr.  Boote,  is 
there  anything  more  that  you  or  your 
colleagues  would  like  to  say?  I think 
'that  concludes  our  questions.  There  was 
a time  during  the  proceedings  when  I 
felt  I wanted  to  ask  the  Treasurer  when 
he  was  going  to  declare  his  first 
dividend.  Is  there  anything  more  you 

would  like  to  say? 1 do  not  think  so. 

The  only  other  thing  left  is  to  ask  you 
whether  you  would  like  copies  of  this 
brochure. 

Sir  John  Wrigley  : Yes,  we  would  like 
them  very  much  indeed.  If  you  have 
nothing  more  to  say  then  all  that  remains 
is  for  me  to  thank  you  for  the  written 
evidence  you  have  put  in,  and  to  thank 
you  for  the  way  in  which  you  have  pre- 
sented your  case  and  answered  the  ques- 
tions. We  found  this  morning  very 
illuminating,  and  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  giving  us  the  benefit 
of  your  experience,  and  for  the  very  clear 
expression  of  your  own  views  as  to  how 
you  would  like  the  Commission  to  report. 
Thank  you  very  much,  indeed. 


( The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Councillor  J.  H.  Pett 
Mr.  F.  Entwistle 
Mr.  H.  A.  Smith 
Mr.  A.  Hawley 
Dr.  Louise  A.  Matheson 
Mr.  J.  Mullin 

on  behalf  of  Staines  Urban  District  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


8400.  Chairman : We  are  very  pleased 
to  see  you  here  this  afternoon.  We  want 
first  of  all  to  thank  you  for  the  written 
evidence  you  gave  us  which  we  have  read 
with  interest  and  close  attention,  and  we 
are  glad  that  you  are  going  to  supple- 
ment that  evidence  by  oral  observations 
this  afternoon.  I think  you  will  prob- 
ably have  heard  what  our  usual  pro- 
cedure is  on  these  occasions,  namely  that 
we  ask  the  local  authority  to  supplement 
their  evidence  orally,  somebody  generally 
leads  and  brings  in  other  members  of 
the  team  as  and  when  he  thinks  desir- 
able, and  after  that  we  ask  some  ques- 
tions. But  I want  to  emphasise  that  it 
is  your  case  that  we  want  to  hear,  and 
we  would  like  you  to  feel  quite  free  to 
put  it  in  your  own  way.  Therefore,  if 
there  is  anything  in  that  procedure  which 
is  inconvenient  to  you  just  tell  us  and 
we  will  take  it  in  your  way,  not  ours. 

Councillor  Pett : Thank  you,  Mr. 

Chairman.  In  the  first  place,  I would 
like  to  say  the  Staines  Urban  District 
Council  are  very  grateful  to  you  for  the 
opportunity  you  have  given  us  of  appear- 
ing before  you  this  afternoon.  I have 
with  me  the  chief  officers  of  the  council, 
and  I would  like  to  introduce  them. 
They  are  on  my  right  Mr.  Entwistle, 
Clerk  of  the  Council ; on  my  left  Dr. 
Matheson,  Medical  Officer  of  Health ; 
on  my  extreme  right  Mr.  Hawley,  En- 
gineer and  Surveyor ; next  to  Dr. 
Matheson  on  my  left  Mr.  Smith, 
Treasurer  and  Accountant;  and  on  my 
extreme  left  Mr.  Mullin,  Chief  Public 
Health  Inspector.  With  your  permission, 
Sir,  I should  like  to  read  first  of  all  some 
general  observations  and  then  perhaps 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
Then  I have  here  before  me  some  written 
observations  which  I would  like  to  read 
on  individual  subjects  taken  one  by  one. 

The  council’s  outline  evidence  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Commission  in  May,  1958. 


I do  not  propose  to  go  through  that 
evidence  in  detail  in  my  opening  state- 
ment but  rather  to  deal  with  some 
matters  which  we  feel  require  amplifica- 
tion or  emphasis  and  perhaps  at  the  same 
time  to  touch  on  certain  matters  raised 
by  other  local  authorities  and  govern- 
ment departments,  where  this  appears  to 
be  necessary. 

Perhaps  I may  mention  now  the  altera- 
tions in  the  general  statistics  which  have 
taken  place  since  we  lodged  our  evidence 
in  May,  1958.  These  statistics  are  on 
page  1 of  our  evidence,  paragraph  3. 
The  population  as  at  June,  1958,  was 
estimated  by  the  Registrar  General  to 
be  46,850  as  against  the  figure  of  45,770 
for  the  same  date  in  the  previous  year. 
The  figures  for  this  year  are  not  yet 
available  but  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
district,  we  are  confident  that  very  soon, 
our  population  will  have  exceeded 
50,000.  The  rateable  value  as  at  the  1st 
April  this  year  was  £883,629  and  the 
product  of  Id.  rate  is  now  £3,640.  The 
general  rate  is  18s.  6d.  in  the  pound. 

You  will  have  noticed  that  in  this 
council’s  view  there  is  nothing  funda- 
mentally wrong  with  the  present  two- 
tier  structure  of  local  government  in 
Middlesex.  It  frankly  has  little  practical 
experience  of  the  working  of  local  gov- 
ernment machinery  within  the  area  of  the 
London  County  Council  and  the  metro- 
politan boroughs,  or  some  of  the  counties 
which  adjoin  the  metropolitan  area  such 
as  Essex,  Hertfordshire  and  Kent.  It 
does,  through  its  contacts  with  adjoining 
Surrey  local  authorities,  believe  that  the 
two-tier  system  works  well  in  Surrey. 

What  seems  to  the  Council  to  have 
gone  wrong  in  Middlesex  is  not  so  much 
the  two-tier  system  of  local  government, 
but  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  operated. 
Since  the  county  reviews  of  the  early 
1930’s,  most  of  the  local  authorities  which 
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were  then  carved  out  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts have  become  substantial  authori- 
ties, both  as  to  population  and  rateable 
value,  and  in  addition  as  towns  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.  On  the  other 
hand  the  council  thinks  it  fair  to  say 
that  any  approach  for  delegation  or 
additional  powers  by  the  local  authori- 
ties to  the  county  council  has  given  the 
impression  to  those  local  authorities  that 
the  county  council  is  disinclined  to  part 
with  its  powers,  and  where  it  does  the 
impression  is  further  given  that  it  is  done 
rather  grudgingly. 

It  is  true  that  some  years  ago  the 
county  council  sought  by  conference  with 
the  local  authorities  to  consider  whether 
and  in  what  way  greater  and  fuller  dele- 
gation could  be  achieved  within  the 
framework  of  the  existing  law,  and  to 
consider  the  reorganisation  of  local  gov- 
ernment within  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
Some  progress  was  made  on  the  question 
of  delegation,  but  the  second  question 
was  not  considered.  The  county  council, 
having  accepted  some  of  the  principles 
of  fuller  delegation  recommended  by  the 
conference  committee,  postponed  any 
further  action  in  implementing  these 
recommendations  when  it  became  known 
that  the  government  was  to  examine  the 
problems  of  local  government,  although 
the  delegation  which  had  been  examined 
was  within  the  framework  of  the  existing 
law. 

The  council  feels  th&t  it  is  this  atmos- 
phere which  clouds  the  issue  of  the  local 
government  system  in  Middlesex,  and 
has  led  to  a sense  of  frustration  amongst 
local  authorities  in  the  county,  particu- 
larly amongst  the  very  large  local 
authorities,  and  it  was  this  which  led 
some  years  ago  to  one  of  them  seeking 
county  borough  status,  and  to  others 
seeking  something  akin  to  that  status. 

Nevertheless,  the  council  feels  that  un- 
less there  is  some  alteration  in  the  area 
administered  by  the  county  council,  such 
as  a division  of  the  county  into  two  or 
more  parts,  which  the  council  does  not 
necessarily  believe  will  be  a good  thing, 
the  best  method  for  an  area  such  as 
Middlesex  is  the  two-tier  system,  the 
second-tier  local  authorities  being  given 
considerably  more  control  in  local  ad- 
ministration of  local  services.  The  prob- 
lems of  inner  Middlesex,  which  is  sub- 
stantially built-up,  are  by  no  means 
necessarily  the  same  as  those  of  outer 
Middlesex,  but  there  is  a great  deal  of 


ground  on  which  they  may  assist  one 
another.  The  problems  of  the  metro- 
politan boroughs,  the  council  imagines, 
are  not  necessarily  the  same  as  those  on 
the  outer  fringes  of  the  area  being 
examined  by  the  Commission,  but  again 
there  are  many  matters  in  which  they 
may  find  a common  interest. 

It  is. in  these  circumstances  the  council 
feel,  given  a common  sense  attitude  by 
both  county  council  and  local  authori- 
ties, that  the  two-tier  system  could  work 
and  work  well  in  the  interests  of  those 
who  live  and  work  in  Middlesex  and  the 
Greater  London  area.  What  is  needed, 
however,  is  some  method  of  resolving  the 
disputes  which  have  so  frequently  be- 
devilled the  . relationship  between  the 
county  council  on  the  one  hand  and  local 
authorities  on  the  other. 

If  one  assumes  for  the  moment  that 
the  two-tier  system  is  the  form  of  local 
government  which  is  to  commend  itself, 
then  the  further  issue  to  be  examined  is 
the  method  by  which  second-tier  local 
authorities  would  exercise  the  powers 
which  are  considered  proper  to  be  under- 
taken by  those  authorities.  Many  autho- 
rities seek  the  virtual  conferment  directly 
on  themselves  of  a whole  host  of  func- 
tions now  exercised  by  the  county  coun- 
cil, and  the  corollary  to  that  is  that  they 
should  pay  for  them  themselves.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  matters  which  are 
already  conferred  upon  district  councils 
directly  and  in  respect  of  which  they  bear 
the  whole  cost,  but  if  we  are  to  accept 
the  concept  that  the  system  of  two-tier 
government  is  designed  to  avoid  each 
local  authority  drawing  tight  rings 
around  its  own  area  and  concerning  itself 
exclusively  with  what  goes  on  in  its  own 
boundaries,  the  council  feels  that  we 
come  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  county  council  as  first-tier  authority 
must  have  some  say,  and  that  the  natural 
method  of  dealing  with  this,  perhaps  with 
some  exceptions,  is  a system  of  claiming 
or  delegation  of  functions.  However,  if 
it  is  the  generally  held  view  that  local 
authorities  should  be  given  a conferment 
we  would  be  prepared  to  accept  the  con- 
ferment, though  we  do  not  think  this  is 
the  better  course. 

The  council  believes  that  there  has  not 
yet  been  any  exhaustive  examination  of 
the  financial  effect  of  authorities  claiming 
conferment  in  their  own  right  of  the 
exercise  of  most  of  the  functions  of  the 
county  council.  Undoubtedly  some 
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authorities  would  gain  and  some  lose. 
Some  years  ago  when  the  Middlesex 
Borough  & District  Councils’  Associa- 
tion were  having  a look  at  this  prob- 
lem the  position  was  such  that  the  asso- 
ciation tentatively  examined  a form  of 
rate  equalisation  scheme  which,  it  is 
understood,  operates  in  the  metropolitan 
boroughs,  but  this  question  has  not  been 
pursued.  The  council  feels  that  if  the 
system  of  two-tier  government  is  to 
operate  then  this  matter  should  prefer- 
ably be  by  way  of  delegation,  allowing 
the  needs  of  the  county  as  a whole  to  be 
reflected  through  the  county  rate  in  re- 
lation to  the  particular  areas  if  neces- 
sary, there  being  special  rating  as  there 
is  in  certain  cases  now,  e.g.,  libraries, 
disposal  of  sewage,  electoral  registration. 
It  is  believed,  for  instance,  that  one  of 
the  major  difficulties  on  the  direct  con- 
ferment to  local  authorities,  say,  of  high- 
way functions  might  be  the  view  that  as 
is  the  case  with  the  county  boroughs 
there  would  be  no  grant  in  relation  to 
the  maintenance  of  highways.  If  the 
system  of  direct  conferment  were  to  be 
put  into  practice  then  quite  obviously 
those  authorities  who  have  long  runs  of 
classified  roads  serving  as  traffic  roads 
for  the  inner  areas  might  well  be  faced 
with  a very  heavy  increase  in  cost  unless 
some  alternative  method  of  finance  was 
found. 

What  the  council  feels,  however,  is 
that  local  authorities  should  be  entitled 
to  seek  the  automatic  claiming  of  dele- 
gation of  those  functions  ultimately 
decided  to  be  appropriate  to  be  exer- 
cised by  second-tier  local  authorities,  and 
that  the  form  of  delegation  should  not 
lie  exclusively  with  the  county  council. 

In  this  sense,  the  Staines  Urban 
District  Council,  where  the  population 
is  now  46,850  and  still  likely  to  rise  to 
something  of  the  order  of  50,000  plus, 
is  very  near  to  the  submissions  which 
have  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  middle- 
sized  authorities  of  Acton,  Brentford  and 
Chiswick,  Finchley,  Southall,  Uxbridge 
and.  Wood  Green,  and  the  urban  district 
councils  of  Feltham,  Hayes  and  Harling- 
ton,  and  Ruislip-Northwood,  which  have 
populations  ranging  between  49,000  and 
76,000,  but  we  apparently  differ  from 
them  in  the  manner  of  approach  to  the 
exercise  of  those  powers,  when  they 
speak  of  powers  and  duties  being 
directly . conferred  upon  the  second-tier 
authorities,  and  to  some  extent  in  the 


number  of  functions  sought  to  be  taken 
over,  for  instance,  we  do  not  claim  to 
be  an  excepted  district  for  education, 
unless  the  present  divisional  executive  is 
abolished. 

If  it  is  accepted  that  the  area  being 
examined  by  the  Royal  Commission  has 
many  problems  which  are  common,  then 
it  seems  to  the  council  that  those 
matters,  and  particularly  in  Middlesex, 
could  best  be  dealt  with  through  the 
county  councils  without  either  creating 
one  super-authority  or  creating  over  the 
whole  area  a series  of  completely  auto- 
nomous county  boroughs.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  council  feels  that  the  con- 
cept of  a series  of  county  boroughs  in 
this  area  would  lead  to  less  effective 
co-operation,  and  would  not  be  in  the 
interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
area,  and  particularly  those  on  the  outer 
fringes  of  which  the  council  are  at  the 
moment  speaking.  The.  council  is 
nervous  at  the  present  time  of  the  intro- 
duction of  ad  hoc  authorities  which 
would  impinge  on  local  authority  func- 
tions. We  have  in  mind  the  suggestions 
about  central  authorities  for  collection 
and  disposal  of  refuse,  roads  and  over- 
spill in  the  case  of  housing.  I will  make 
some  further  comment  on  this  in  rela- 
tion to  specific  services  later,  but  the 
council’s  feelings  are  that  if  the  existing 
local  government  agencies  in  their 
present  forms  can  be  made  to  work  on 
matters  of  common  interest  in  a form 
which  the  public  can  understand  and 
which  will  achieve  desired  aims,  it  is 
better  than  grafting  ad  hoc  authorities 
on  to  the  well-known  local  government 
system. 

That  is  the  end  of  my  general  state- 
ment. I propose,  if  you  wish  me  to, 
to  deal  with  the  following  subjects  by 
making  a statement  as  we  go  along,  and 
then  perhaps  you  could  ask  questions 
at  the  end.  If  I could  give  you  the 
headings? 

8401.  Give  us  the  headings  first,  and 
then  we  will  consider  what  would  be 

the  convenient  procedure. The  ones 

I have  in  mind  are  refuse  collection  and 
its  disposal,  the  Food  and  Drugs  Acts, 
housing 

8402.  Those  come  under  the  general 
heading  of  environmental  health,  do 

they  not? Yes.  Housing,  personal 

health  and  welfare,  town  and  country 
planning. 
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8403.  Would  you  take  traffic  with 

that? Yes,  I could  indeed  do  so  ; 

traffic — construction,  improvement  and 
maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges ; 
powers  and.  duties  under  the  National 
Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside 
Acts.  That  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  river  Thames.  Then  education,  and 
if  the  Commission  should  want  to  hear 
any  remarks  on  the  control  of  water- 
courses, ditches  and  ponds  etc.  I have 
prepared  a few  remarks  there. 

8404.  Would  it  concern  you  which 

order  we  took  those  in? No,  .1  do 

not  mind  which  order  they  come  in. 

8405.  You  have  a separate  memoran- 
dum on  each,  have  you? On  each 

one,  yes. 

8406.  I think  perhaps  we  will  make 
our  own  selection  in  order  of  im- 
portance, and  il  think  we  might  start,  if 
you  do  not  mind,  with  planning  and 
traffic,  but  before  we  do  that  I would 
like  to  ask  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission -if  they  have  anything  to  put 
to  you  on  your  general  statement ; I 
personally  have  not.  Then  could  we  go 
to  planning  and  traffic,  taking  them 

bracketed  together  as  one  subject. I 

have  two  memoranda,  one  on  town  and 
country  planning,  and  one  on  traffic. 

8407.  Take  planning  first,  will  you 

please? There  is  no  question  in  the 

council’s  mind  that  the  overall  responsi- 
bility for  planning  should  be  on  a county 
basis,  and  this,  1 think,  is  one  of  the 
concrete  examples  of  where  the  problems 
of  inner  and  outer  Middlesex  are  com- 
plementary. There  is  the  problem  of 
work  and  travel  to  the  inner  areas,  and 
the  residents  in  the  outer  areas.  There 
is  the  problem  of  the  re-location  of 
industry.  There  is  the  problem  of  the 
limiting  of  the  growth  of  the  outer  areas, 
and  many  others,  and  to  the  council’s 
mind  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
county  council  must  take  an  overall  view 
of  the  position,  but  this  is  a case  where 
many  local  authorities  feel  that  the  result 
of  transferring  powers  from  local 
authorities  to  the  county  council  has 
resulted  in  an  enormous  increase  in 
paper  work,  and  because  it  is  a matter 
which  interferes  radically  with  the  rights 
of  land  owners  and  those  using  property, 
it  is  one  where  there  is  likely  to  be  an 
increase  in  staff.  Anything  that  can 
properly  be  done  to  cut  the  paper  work 
and  the  administrative  effort  in  this 
direction  would  be  advantageous,  pro- 


vided it  is  accompanied  by  proper  safe- 
guards. The  county  oouncil  has  ex- 
pressed its  doubts  and  has  criticised  the 
actions  of  certain  local  authorities. 
Again,  this  is  a matter  which  the  council 
feels  calls  for  an  improvement  in  the 
relationship  between  the  county  council 
and  the  local  authorities,  and  to  have 
to  send  a copy  of  every  application  and 
plan  which  comes  into  the  council’s 
offices  to,  and  have  them  considered  by, 
the  county  council’s  officers  seems  to  the 
council  to  be  taking  matters  too  far. 
The  council  has  suggested  that  this  could 
with  advantage  be  limited  to  specified 
types  of  cases.  Again,  in  relation  to  the 
development  of  town  centres  and  the 
preparation  of  town  plans,  whilst  as  has 
already  been  indicated  the  council  recog- 
nises the  desirability  of  the  county 
council  being  the  overall  planning 
authority,,  it  does  feel  very  strongly  that 
in  the  case  of  town  centres  the  initiative 
for  the  preparation  of  proposals,  and 
indeed  the  preparation  of  these  pro- 
posals, should  lie  with,  the  district 
council,  the  county  council  being  given 
every  right  to  examine,  criticise  and 
object,  and  if  necessary  to  take  their 
objections  to  the  Ministry.  It  seems 
likely  that  a large  proportion  of  any 
compensation  payable  will  fall  on  the 
district  and  not  the  county  council. 
That  is  my  memo,  on  town  and  country 
planning. 

Chairman : Right,  we  will  ask  you 
some  questions  on  that  first  of  all. 

8408.  Mr.  Cadbury : First  of  all, 

Councillor  Pett,  I have  here  a green  belt 
map,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  a lot  of 
the  district  is  within  the  green  belt  area. 
Could  you  tell  me  from  the  point  of 
view  of  'maintaining  and  varying,  if  you 
like,  the  green  belt,  do  you  feel  that 
should  be  fully  a county  council 

responsibility? The  development 

plan  for  Middlesex  we  feel  is  a county 
council  responsibility,  though  we  should 
of  course  want  to  be  consulted  tat  all 
stages.  We  think  it  would  be  wrong  for 
any  local  council  to  be  given  powers 
willy-nilly  of  breaking  the  green  belt 
whenever  they  felt  like  it. 

8409.  The  Minister  might  have  some- 
thing to  say? Yes  indeed,  but  our 

general  view  would  be  that  whenever 
there  is  any  suggestion  in  a plan  coming 
through  the  council  that  the  green  belt 
might  be  broken  or  affected  in  any  way 
then  the  county  council  should  have  their 
proper  say. 
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8410.  You  spoke  of  the  population 
going  up  to  50,000.  Have  you  still  land 
not  within  the  green  belt  area  in  which 
additional  population  could  be  housed? 

Yes  indeed.  We  have  several  large 

pieces,  some  of  which  are  in  the  hands 
of  private  developers,  some  of  the  land 
is  within  the  hands  of  the  Airways  Hous- 
ing Corporation,  and  some  of  it  is  within 
the  hands  of  the  Staines  Council.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  how  much,  but  I would 
have  said  the  land  available  would  prob- 
ably accommodate  say  6,000  people, 
which  I suppose  would  be  about  2,000 
or  2,500  houses. 

8411.  So  that  you  are  not  primarily 
concerned  with  securing  additional  green 
belt  land  for  development ; you  have 
sufficient  land  for  your  own  population? 

For  the  time  being  yes,  we  have 

sufficient  land,  but  I would  say  that 
when  the  quinquennial  review  comes 
along  we  shall  be  making  a suggestion 
in  one  particular  part  for  a fairly  sub- 
stantial piece  of  land  to  be  put  back 
again  into  housing.  If  I may  explain 
this,  there  was  a fairly  substantial  piece 
of  land  to  the  north  of  the  Staines  area 
which  was  housing  land.  Planning  per- 
mission came  in  for  that,  it  was  referred 
to  the  Minister  because  there  was  a 
slight  breaking  of  the  green  belt,  and  the 
Minister  has  referred  all  that  land  into 
the  green  belt.  We  shall  be  making 
suggestions  to  the  Minister  for  that  land 
to  be  put  back  for  housing  again. 

8412.  Chairman:  Which  area  is  this? 

Jt  is  north  of  the  Bath  road  in  the 

Poyle  area ; perhaps  the  engineer  could 
point  it  out  to  you  on  the  map. 

8413.  Mr.  Cadbury:  So  that  you  have 
some  designs  on  some  of  the  green  belt? 

>No,  Sir.  I will  put  it  the  other 

way ; the  Minister  has  had  designs  on 
our  housing  land  and  we  are  anxious  to 
re-acquire  it. 

8414.  You  spoke  of  preparing  the 

town  plan.  I take  it  you  still  believe  the 
final  development  plan  must  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  county  council 
planning  committee? Yes. 

8415.  All  you  are  asking  for  is  a 
chance  to  get  your  scheme  into  the 
county  council,  not  as  of  right  to  settle 

your  own  town  plan? What  we  have 

in  mind  is  that  we  are  proceeding  at  the 
moment  with  a town  plan,  at  least  the 
county  council  is  doing  this  for  us. 
Those  members  of  the  Commission  who 


know  Staines  and  the  Staines  area  will 
know  that  the  High  Street  is  a very  con- 
gested area,  and  it  has  also  become  a 
regional  shopping  centre.  Our  idea  is 
that  we  should  make  it  more  convenient 
for  local  inhabitants  from  the  point  of 
view  of  shopping,  parking  cars  and  so 
forth,  and  it  was  with  this  in  view  that 
we  wanted  a town  plan  developed.  Of 
course  we  had  to  go  to  the  county  coun- 
cil here.  What  we  really  feel  is  that  it 
would  have  been  much  nicer  if  we  our- 
selves could  have  looked  into  the  matter 
and  gone  into  all  the  pros  and  cons,  and 
perhaps  taken  many  months  over  pre- 
paring our  plan.  We  feel,  although  we 
are  in  a position  to  offer  suggestions  to 
the  county  council  and  advise  them,  it 
may  well  be  that  they  will,  shall  we  say, 
grasp  one  of  our  earlier  ideas  and  insist 
that  the  town  plan  should  be  carried  out 
in  that  way,  when  we  ourselves  might 
have  discarded  that  earlier  idea  after 
we  had  got  further  experience, 

8416.  You  are  speaking  of  closer  con- 
sultation rather  than  having  any  special 
powers  conferred  on  you  for  making  a 

town  plan? Wc  have  suggested  in 

the  case  of  town  plans  it  should  lie  in 
the  first  instance  with  the  district  coun- 
cil ; the  initiative  should  come  from  the 
district  council. 

8417.  You  do  not  mean  you  should 

become  a planning  authority  for  prepar- 
ing the  town  plan? We  suggest  that 

the  local  council  should  in  the  first  in- 
stance be  able  to  prepare  a town  plan, 
that  they  should  then  take  it  along  to 
the  county  council  and  be  able  to  talk 
to  the  county  council  about  it. 

8418.  But  not  to  take  it  direct  to  the 

Minister? In  the  case  of  a strong 

disagreement  I feel  we  might  be  able  to 
ask  the  Minister  to  act  as  arbiter. 

8419.  You  still  envisage  the  county 
council  between  you  and  the  Minister 

in  the  matter  of  development? Yes, 

I think  so,  as  the  county  council  would 
be  the  overall  planning  authority. 

8420.  I listened  carefully  to  what  you 
have  had  to  say,  and  also  in  your  written 
evidence  you  said  something  about  it; 
I gather  that  you  feel  considerable  frus- 
tration at  the  amount  of  paper  work 
which  is  involved  in  the  present  method 
of  delegation  of  Part  111  powers  in  the 
planning  legislation.  I am  not  quite  so 
clear  as  to  what  you  propose  to  rectify 
that  position.  Do  you  in  fact  want  to 
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have  Part  III  planning  powers  conferred 
as  of  right  on  you  as  a local  authority? 

1 feel  this  is  a somewhat  technical 

matter  and  I wonder  whether  you  would 
like  me  just  to  make  a general  statement 
and  then  pass  this  over  to  the  engineer 
and  surveyor,  because  he  has  experience 
in  his  department  of  the  day  to  day 
handling  of  it.  I think  we  can  say  quite 
definitely  we  do  not  want  to  become  a 
Part  III  authority.  What  we  are  asking 
is  that  the  county  council  should  be  a 
little  more  trusting  of  the  judgment  of 
the  local  authority. 

8421 . May  I put  it  this  way?  In  the 
county  of  Kent  as  I understood  it— this 
is  a generalisation — the  liooal  authority 
decides  which  matters  should  be  referred 
to  the  county  council.  In  the  county  of 
Middlesex  everything  g-oes  to  the  county 
council  via  the  district  council,  and  the 
county  council  decides  whicih  matters 
shall  be  referred  'back  for  local  decision. 

Is  it  something  more  on  the  lines  of  the 
Kent  .method  of  delegation  that  you  want, 

rather  than  the  Middlesex? Not 

exactly.  I have  here  five  or  six  points 
that  I feel  could  answer  your  question, 
Sir.  What  I would  say  is  that  we  should 
send,  in  all  these  cases  I am  now  going 
to  mention,  plans  to  the  county  council : 
oases  of  particular  interest  by  reason  of 
Hheir  liability  to  prejudice  in  a minor  or 
major  way  the  development  plan,  t'hiat 
Should  go  to  the  county  council:  any 
plans  which  were,  likely  to  give  rise  to 
liability  for  compensation,  whether  com- 
pensation  by  the  county  or  by  the 
district  oouncil:  any  plans  which 

affected  any  county  or  trunk  road  or  any 
land  within  220  ft.  of  the  centre  of  a 
trunk  road : any  plans  for  industry . any 
plans  which  would  involve  an  approach 
to  a government  department,  or  any 
application  by  the  Staines  council  them- 
selves for  any  development.  All  of  those 
would  go  to  the  county  council ; the  rest 
we  suggest  would  be  able  to  be  dealt 
wiiith  by  the  Staines  oouncil.  If  I may 
give  you  the  figures,  the  percentages.  In 
a case  like  that  we  would  deal  with  about 
68  per  cent,  of  the  plans  ourselves  with- 
out  reference  to  the  county  council,  and 
■the  county  oouncil  would  have  to  see 
32  per  cent,  of  the  plans.  Alt  present  the 
position  is  thiait  the  county  oounctl  see  46 
per  cent,  of  ithe  plans  and  we  deal  wivth 
54  per  cent.  When  I say  the  counity 
council  see  46  per  cent.  I mean  they  have 
some  dealings  wiith  'that  46  per  cent,  m 
so  far  as  they  except  those  plans  tor 


'themselves  to  see  and  deal  wiith ; we 
make  the  reoo  mrnendiatkm. 

8422.  But  the  point  really  at  issue  is 
this,  that  at  present,  as  I understand  It, 
the  county  council  makes  the  decision 
as  to  whether  it  is  county  or  local  on 
100  per  cent,  of  the  applications? — — 
Yes  indeed. 

8423.  I am  not  sure  I have  got  the 

percentages  right,  but  on  your  scheme 
68  per  cent,  you  would  deal  with  out  of 
hand  and  make  the  decision  that  they 
were  of  local  importance? That  is  so. 

8424.  So  that  in  fact  you  are  asking 
for  something  much  nearer  'the  Kent 
pattern  'than  ithe  present  Middlesex 

pattern? It  comes  -to  that.  _ In  point 

of  fact  what  we  really  are  saying  is  that 
the  county  council  shows  an  interest  in 
those  provisions  I have  read  out  at  the 
present  time  and  they  do  not  show  an 
interest  an  any  others,  so  we  feel  they 
should  have  all  ithose  plans  they 
normally  show  .interest  in  and  we  should 
deal  wiith  the  others  ourselves. 

Mr.  Cadbury : Thank  you  for  that 
statement;  I do  not  think  I have  any- 
thing else  on  planning. 

8425.  Chairman : I am  not  quite  sure 

about  this  Green  Belt  business.  Put  it  in 
this  way : your  present  population  is, 
you  tell  me,  46,850  according  to  the 
latest  Regiistrar-General’s  figures.  That 
is  already  about  1,000  beyond  the  1971 
target  population  shown  in  the  county 
development  plan  as  approved  by  the 
Minister. Yes. 

8426.  You  are  hoping  for  an  ex- 
tension of  population  of  about  6,000 
people.  When  I speak  of  the  target 
population  of  45,940,  that  is  the  1971 
target  population,  but  you  hope  and  ex- 
pect by  then  to  have  reach  well  over 

50  000? Yes,  I do  not  say  we  hope, 

but  we  expect.  The  curve  of  population 
has  'been  rising  very  considerably.  In 
1951  we  were  39,000.  Now  you  see  we 
are  46,000  and  we  expect  during  the 
coming  year  with  the  present  building 
which  is  going  on  or  about  to  go  on  to 
increase  by  a further  1,000.  .With  the 
land  available  it  is  fairly  obvious  to  us 
ait  the  rate  .plans  are  coming  m tor 
development  that  we  shall  be  well  over 
the  50,000  mark. 

8427.  If  that  'type  of  development 
application  were  in  5tour  hands  you 

would  grant  them? Yes  I thmk  so  if 

the  plans  are  in  order.  We  have  no 
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plans  for  any  special  delimiting  of 
population  ■within  the  area,  in  fact  we 
are  doing  quite  a tot  of  worlc  taking 
people  from  the  central  areas  by  reason 
of  our  ainport  development. 

8428.  You  told  me  that  when  the  quin- 
quennial revision  of  the  development 
plan  comes  up  you  are  going  to  ask  for 
something.  Would  you  just  tell  us  what 

it  is  you  are  going  to  propose? -What 

we  have  in  mind  in  the  quinquennial  re- 
view is  really  only  one  particular  piece 
of  land. 

8429.  The  bit  up  by  Boyle? Yes, 

The  reason  why  we  are  ashing  for  .this  is 
fairly  straightforward.  We  have  at  Poyle 
an  industrial  estate  which  has  been  built 
up  during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and 
that  estate  is  composed  to  a very  con- 
siderable extent  of  factories  which  were 
non-conforming  users  in  the  inner  areas, 
and  [they  moved  out  of  that  part.  But  at 
the  same  time  as  having  been  allowed 
this  industrial  estate  some  years  back, 
we  ire  not  allowed  houses  to  house  the 
people  who  are  working  there  It  is  very 
difficult  for  the  workers  to  get  from  the 
usual  housing  areas  of  the  urban 
district  out  to  this  estate,  .as  there  is  a 
very  infrequent  bus  service  and  railway 
line. 

8430.  But  Poyle  to  an  uninstructed 
observer  would  be  regarded  as  part  of 
Colnbrook? — —It  is  more  or  less ; it  is 
on  the  fringe  of  our  area, 

8431.  If  I wanted  to  go  to  Poyle  I 
should  have  to  go  to  Colnbrook,  would 

I not? Yes,  it  is  a difficult  place  to 

get  at.  The  ‘position  is  this,  that  there 
were  about  27  acres  of  land  over  near 
that  estate  which  were  scheduled  for 
housing.  A development  company  came 
along  and  wanted  to  build  on  that  27 
acres  plus  another  2 acres  which  were 
Green  Belt  land.  The  plan  had  to  go  to 
the  Minister  to  review  the  whole  lot  and 
he  turned  not  only  the  2 acres  but  the 
other  27  acres  as  well  into  Green  Belt, 
so  we  are  asking  for  a review  on  that 
ground. 

8432.  I appreciate  that,  -but  you  are 

aware  no  doubt  that  the  target  popula- 
tion is  part  of  the  plan? Yes  indeed, 

but  the  county  planning  officer  has  made 
it  quite  clear  that  he  does  not  expect 
us  as  an  outer  fringe  to  keep  to  that 
target  figure. 

8433.  What  form  will  the  amendment 
you  are  asking  for  In  the  quinquennial 


review  take?  Will  it  be  that  you  ask 
for  the  target  figure  to  be  increased,  or 
will  i-t  be  that  you  ask  for  certain  areas 
at  present  not  scheduled  for  residential 
development  to  be  scheduled  for  residen- 
tial development?  Supposing  you  got 
your  way  iat  the  quinquennial  review 
what  would  -be  the  form  of  amendment 

to  the  development  plan? I wonder 

if  I could  ask  the  clerk  of  the  council  to 
deal  with  that  particular  point. — Mr. 
Entwistle:  I think  the  position,  Sir,  is 
clearly  this,  that  when  we  come  to  the 
quinquennial  review  we  must  again  I 
think  took  a-t  the  -effect  of  the  county 
policy  which  we  all  know  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  population  of  Middlesex 
overall  in  its  relation  to  all  its  areas  of 
Middlesex.  I think  I am  not  being  un- 
fair in  saying  this,  that,  the  area  planning 
officers  if  not  the  county  planning  officer 
-have  in  mind  that  they  probably  have 
underestimated  what  the  target  popula- 
tions of  some  of  the  outer  areas  are 
likely  to  be.  We  are  finding  in  all  cases 
I think  it  is  true  to  say  that  -the  target 
figures  for  1971  in  the  outer  areas  arc 
being  exceeded  and  likely  to  be  quite 
considerably  exceeded,  and  it  may  very 
well  be  in  connection  with  the  quin- 
quennial review  that  we  -shall  have  to 
discuss  with  them  (a)  whether  the  target 
figures  are  right  in  the  light  of  present 
circumstances,  and  (b)  whether  -it  is  right 
that  this  -particular  area  should  or  should 
not  be  pu-t  forward  to  the  Minister  for 
review. 

8434.  This  27  acres — you  would  not 

get  6,000  people  on  that? No  Sir,  I 

do  not  know  whether  the  reference  to 
6,000  is  an  optimistic  figure.  -Personally 
—you  will  forgiv-e  me  correcting  you, 
Sir — T should  have  thought  it  would  he 
a little  less ; but  th-ere  are  developments 
going  on  now  which  have  -not  been  occu- 
pied. There  are  268  houses  going  on  a 
private  enterprise  site  now  which  the 
Minister  took  -from  the  Green  -Belt  and 
put  into  housing. 

8435.  Is  that  between  Laleham  and 

-Staines? Between  Laleham  and 

Staines.  There  are,  -for  instance,  another 
200  houses  to  -go  on  the  airport  -housing 
site,  of  which  170  -odd  are  already^  in 
course  of  construction.  There  are  sites 
reserved  for  fairly  tall  flats  around  there. 
In  addition,  we  -have  our  own  housing 
proposals  which  envisage  the  erection  of 
possibly  400  to  500  houses.  Aga-in,  infill- 
ing is  taking  place  proba-bly  to  a larger 
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degree  than  was  anticipated  originally 
by  the  county  council  within  the 
approved  limits  of  development  in  (the 
existing  development  plan.  Large  houses 
with  large  grounds  are  being  acquired 
and  developed,  and  we  know  that  is 
causing  concern  also  to  the  county 
council,  it  is  causing  concern  to  our- 
selves ; but  generally  the  council  stand 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Green  Belt 
as  it  is  with  this  one  exception. 

8436.  Of  course  the  Green  Belt,  as  far 
as  the  eye  is  concerned  at  any  rate,  runs 
much  more  through  'the  northern  part 
of  your  territory  than  the  south,  does 

it  not? -With  this  qualification.  Sir, 

that  when  you  go  south  of  the  village 
of  Laleham  you  are  again  in  the  green 
belt. 

8437.  .Between  Laleham  and  the 
Chortsey  boundary  you  are  in  the  Green 

Be.lt. And  actually  between  Laleham 

and  the  main  centre  of  the  Staines  popu- 
lation, area  .again  there  is  quite  a sizeable 
area  of  green  belt. 

8438.  It  is  a bit  spotty. It  is  quite 

.nice  to  look  over. 

8439.  When  you  get  to  Staines  Moor 

it  is  rural,  is  it  not? Yes,  lit  is  rural ; 

you  have  the  Staines  Moor  common 
which  is  unlikely  to  be  built  on,  apart 
from  the  green  belt. 

8440.  Sir  John  Wrigley : How  far,  in 
calculating  populations,  do  you  allow  for 
the  long-term  fact  that  the  average  num- 
ber of  persons  per  household  say  going 
over  ithe  last  40  or  50  years  has  shown 
a fairly  steady  decrease?  That  is  to 
say,  over  ten  years  you  might  still  have 
rather  more  houses  in  the  district  and 
less  people  if  that  trend  is  continued. 

How  far  is  that  taken  into  account? 

May  I say  this,  Sir?  I believe  I am  right 
in  saying  that  the  average  household 
according  to  the  Registrar-General 
throughout  the  country  is  something  like 
3*7  persons  per  house — perhaps  I am 
wrong  to  some  decimal  point  in  my 
figure — but  I believe  in  working  out  the 
population  which  the  engineer  has 
arrived  at  as  something  like  52,000,  he 
took  a figure  as  low  as  2-5  per  household. 

8441.  So  that  figure  has  allowed  for 

a continuing  decrease  in  the  average 
number  per  house? Yes. 

8442.  Chairman : May  we  go  on  to 

traffic,  Councillor  Pett? Councillor 

Pett:  Yes: 


The  council  has  indicated  its  view  .that 
overall  responsibility  as  to  standards  of 
construction  and  finance  should  remain 
with  the  county  council  and  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  for  the 
main  road  pattern,  that  is  for  the  trunk 
and  classified  roads,  because  it  is  obvious 
now  that  the  needs  of  the  country  as 
a whole,  let  alone  the  London  area,  can- 
not be  considered  in  isolation  for  the 
main  road  pattern  by  reference  to  the 
boundaries  of  individual  local  authority 
units.  However,  the  council  is  not 
happy  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Transport  and  Civil  Aviation  for 
the  creation  of  a number  of  very  large 
ad  hoc  local  government  areas  with  func- 
tions limited  to  roads,  both  trunk, 
classified  and  unclassified,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  it  introduces  into  local  govern- 
ment another  example  of  the  ad  hoc 
authority  which  will  touch  and  concern 
the  lives  and  habits  of  the  whole  of  the 
population,  and  indeed  no  recommenda- 
tions have  been  made  as  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  these  bodies. 

There  are  so  many  matters  such  as 
parking,  restrictions  on  waiting,  routing 
of  .traffic,  transport  services  and  kindred 
matters  which  affect  local  residents  that 
we  feel  it  is  inevitable  that  district 
councils  must  be  brought  into  the 
picture. 

The  council  would  have  thought  that 
the  achievement  of  the  road  pattern, 
design  and  construction,  could  have 
been  far  better  designed  and  carried  out 
from  the  overall  planning  point  of  view 
through  the  county  councils,  which  by 
reason  of  their  areas  must  obviously  be 
■in  a position  to  take  a wider  view  than 
the  areas  suggested  by  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  and  Civil  Aviation.  Those 
are  the  council’s  outline  views  on  this 
aspect,  and  their  other  remarks  are  neces- 
sarily directed  to  what  they  have  con- 
sidered to  be  the  deficiencies  in  the 
present  system.  In  the  Staines  Urban 
District,  and  so  far  as  we  know  there  has 
been  no  criticism  either  from  the  county 
council  or  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and 
Civil  Aviation  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  work  .is  carried  out,  the  Council 
has  been  entrusted  by  the  Ministry  with 
the  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  trunk  road,  the  major  improvements 
being  dealt  with  by  the  county  council. 
With  regard  to  classified  roads,  out  of  a 
total  of  some  25-698  miles  of  classified 
road,  the  district  council  has  been  en- 
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trusted  with  the  improvement  and  main- 
tenance of  a total  of  20'  173  miles,  again, 
so  far  as  is  known,  without  criticism. 
The  council,  however,  notes  a tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  county  council  in  the 
main  that  whenever  an  old  classified 
road  is  for  any  reason  stopped  up  or 
diverted,  the  county  council  seems 
anxious  to  retain  the  new  road  sub- 
stituted .if  it  is  of  any  length  or  conse- 
quence. The  council  would  have  thought 
that  having  been  found  absolutely  trust- 
worthy for  4/5ths  of  their  classified 
roads,  ithey  could  be  entrusted  with  the 
remainder,  and  for  this  purpose  one 
would  not  have  the  peculiar  situation 
arising  .that  on  adjoining  lengths  of  the 
same  road  within  the  same  district  two 
different  sets  of  authorities  are  dealing 
with  the  maintenance  and  cleanliness  of 
the  highways. 

On  street  lighting,  the  Ministry  has 
now  set  up  a committee  of  local  authori- 
ties which  is  to  endeavour  to  co-ordinate 
street  lighting  requirements,  and  it  does 
seem  to  .the  council  that  this  committee 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  of  work- 
ing. There  is  the  suggestion  from  the 
Ministry  that  street  lighting  may  be  per- 
haps added  to  the  functions  of  the  22  ad 
hoc  highway  authorities  proposed  in  the 
Greater  London  area,  but  they  go  on 
to  say  that  it  must,  of  course,  be  recog- 
nised that  the  local  interest  in  street  light- 
ing as  an  amenity  is  still  considerable, 
and,  that  the  increase  in  the  improve- 
ment of  lighting  from  the  point  of  view 
of  traffic  safety  does  no.t  mean  that  the 
other  functions  of  lighting  have  become 
less  important  in  themselves.  If  the  in- 
terests of  local  people  are  to  be  con- 
sidered at  all,  .the  council  regards  this 
statement  by  the  Ministry  as  a further 
reason  why  for  the  time  being  lighting 
should  remain  a local  authority  function, 
with  the  co-ordinating  arrangements 
suggested  by  the  Ministry  through  its 
committee  working  to  achieve  what  is 
undoubtedly,  the  council  thinks,  in  the 
Minister’s  mind,  ,i.e.,  the  co-ordination 
of  lighting  on  the  main  traffic  routes  in 
the  London  area. 

8443.  Mr.  Cadbury : I am  very  in- 
terested in  this  road  pattern.  I have  a 
map  here  of  the  roads  maintained  by 
Middlesex  County  Council,  and  it  would 
seem  that  when  the  Exeter  trunk  road 
enters  Staines  from  the  Heston  and  Fel- 
tham  side  it  ceases  to  be  maintained 
by  the  county  council  and  is  .taken  over 


for  the  distance  that  it  runs  through  ! 

Staines  by  the  district  Council? Yes,  j 

that  is  so. 

8444.  Although  that  is  a trunk  road? 

Yes. 

8445.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
quite  a lot  of  other  roads  of  different 
types  of  classification,  so.me  of  which 
are  apparently  maintained  by  the  county 
council  and  some  .by  the  district  council? 
Yes. 

8446.  Is  there  a depot  of  the  county 
council  within  the  district?— — Yes, 
there  is  a county  council  depot  which 
of  course  deals  with  a much  wider  area 
than  the  Staines  district  itself,  but  it  does 
so  happen  that  it  is  in  the  council’s 
area. 

8447.  Do  you  know  why  the  county 
council  ceased  to  be  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  trunk  road  in  Staines, 
whereas  they  have  mostly  contracted 
with  the  Ministry  to  maintain  those 

trunk  roads? Mr.  Entwistle : I think 

it  is  perhaps  historical,  Sir.  One  goes 
back  to  the  days  when  Staines  claimed 
its  roads  when  it  reached  the  census 
population  then  of  20,000.  Then  sub-  j 
sequently  there  was  an  agreement  as  to  ! 
the  maintenance  of  the  roads  by  the 
council.  Since  then  I am  given  to  under- 
stand-^! was  not  there  at  the  time — the 
Minister  has  'by  direct  arrangement 
made  the  arrangement  with  the  Urban 
District  Council  to  maintain  the  trunk 
roads. 

8448.  Is  it  your  view  that  in  Staines, 
with  what  must  be  a fairly  adequate 
provision,  if  you  have  the  maintenance 
of  a trunk  road,  you  could  maintain  all 
the  roads  either  on  your  own  behalf  or 
as  agents  for  the  county  or  the  Minister? 

Councillor  Pett:  Yes,  we  feel  we 

have  sufficient  staff  and  experience  to  do 
that  work. 

8449.  I think  I am  right  in  saying  that 

there  is  only  one  other  area,  or  perhaps 
two,  in  the  whole  of  Middlesex  where 
there  is  a trunk  road  maintained  by  a ■ 
local  district  council.  In  your  statement  j 
you  refer  to  the  traffic  problems.  Is  that 
the  only  trunk  road  that  goes  through  j 
Staines — there  are  no  projected  trunk 
roads?- Yes  indeed,  there  is  the  pro- 

posed Staines  'by-pass  which  will  of 
course  be  a trunk  road. 

8450.  But  there  are  no  through  roads 

planned?  The  only  through  road  is  the 
South  Wales  road? Mr.  Entyvistle : 
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Part  of  the  Exeter  radial  and  arterial 
road  will  come  through  Staines,  cutting 
through  Laleham  Park  and  South 
Staines.  Then  I believe  there  is  a road 
to  come  down  north  from  the  Yiewsley 
and  West  Drayton  direction  to  pick  up 
the  Staines  .by-pass  near  Egham,  being 
what  is  known  as  the  north  orbital  road, 
which  will  probably  also  be  a trunk  road. 

8451.  You  do  not  consider  that  you 
as  highway  authority  should  construct 
trunk  roads,  do  you,  or  even  supervise 
the  construction? — —Councillor  Pett : 
No,  I do  not  think  so. 

8452.  But  you  do  feel  that  main- 
tenance, cleansing  and  lighting  you  can 
carry  out  as  agents? — —We  have  a very 
big  department.  I think  there  are  89 
miles  of  road  now  in  our  area  that  we 
do  maintain,,  and  we  feel  that  the  little 
hit  extra  the  county  at  present  main- 
tain would  make  very  little  difference  to 
us  and  would  get  over  this  rather  difficult 
position  of  having  the  county  council 
and  ourselves  sweeping,  cleaning,  and 
So  forth  the  same  road. 

8453.  And  as  far  as  local  traffic  is 
concerned  you  will  be  well  cared  for  if 
you  got  the  Staines  by-pass  which  will 
take  the  through  traffic  out  of  the 

shopping  centre? We  hope  so.-— Mr. 

Entwistle : We  hope  so.  We  are  told  it 
will  take  52  per  cent,  of  the  through 
traffic  .away  from  Staines  High  Street, 
hut  then  we  are  faced  with  the  problem 
of  the  increase  of  vehicles  on  the  roads 
which  we  understand  may  be  doubled  in 
the  next  ten  years,  so  perhaps  we  are 
back  where  we  were. 

8454.  I thought  you  were  worried  that 
you  would  lose  some  of  your  potential 

customers? Council  Pett:  It  is  the 

other  way  round ; we  shall  probably. get 
more  as  the  result  of  lack  of  congestion. 

8455.  Chairman : Are  you  suffering 
from  this  problem  in  Staines,  that  a lot 
of  people  in  order  to  avoid  -the  slow 
traffic  conditions  between,  shall  we  say, 
the  laundry  and  the  other  side  of 
Staines  Bridge  are  dodging  round  the 

side  roads? Yes,  but  I would  not  say 

it  was  a very  serious  problem  because  I 
■think  ithey  all  know  there  ds  only  one 
way  over  the  river  and  they  have  to 
come  to  the  bridge  eventually,  and  that 
is  the  chief  bottleneck. 

8456.  But  you  do  not  have  the 
problem  that  you  have  in  London  where 
main  roads  are  constructed  and  main- 
tained as  trunk  roads  or  classified  class  1 


roads,  and  then  the  side  roads  become 
just  as  heavily  occupied  as  the  others? 

You  do  not  have  that  trouble? 

Generally  speaking,  no. 

8457.  Could  we  go  on  to  personal 

health  and  welfare  now,  please? 

With  your  permission  I will  give  you  an 
outline  of  evidence.  This  is  a matter  on 
which  very  detailed  knowledge  is 
required,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  in 
particular  that  we  have  asked  our  medical 
officer  of  health  to  come  along,  because 
she  has  great  experience  here  not  only 
with  the  Staines  Council  but  also  with 
the  Middlesex  County  Council. 

The  council  has  set  out  in  its  outline 
evidence  and  in  the  summary  of  its  main 
views  its  belief  that  mental  health  ser- 
vices and  ambulance  services  should  re- 
main a function  of  the  county  council, 
but  it  does  believe  that  the  following 
services  are  of  considerable  local  import- 
ance and  that  there  could  be  advantage 
to  these  services  in  the  local  council 
having  the  direct  administration  of  these 
matters,  which  are: 

{a)  Health  centres—  there  are  not 
any  of  these  in  the  district  as  we 
understand  health  centres ; 

( b ) Care  of  mothers  and  young 
children ; 

(c)  Midwifery ; 

( d)  Health  visiting  ; 

(e)  Home  nursing ; 

(/)  Vaccination  and  immunisation ; 

(g)  Prevention  of  illness,  care  and 
after-care ; 

(/i)  Home  help  service. 

The  council’s  preference  is  for  delega- 
tion, on  the  general  lines  and  for  the 
reasons  already  stated  in  our  opening 
statement.  One  of  the  troubles,  and  in- 
deed one  of  the  main  troubles  in  this 
area  is  the  remoteness  of  the  administra- 
tion centre  for  the  whole  of  these 
services. 

As  already  explained,  the  offices  of  the 
area  medical  officer  and  the  area  welfare 
officer  are  some  eight  or  nine  miles  from 
Staines  in  the  Borough  of  Twickenham 
and  even  those  two  offices  are  not  located 
in  the  same  place.  Numbers  of  people 
come  to  our  local  public  health  office 
and  we  cannot  help  but  feel  that  adminis- 
tration would  be  better  carried  out  locally 
under  the  control  of  the  medical  officer 
of  health.  She  is  at  the  moment  also 
a county  officer.  We  think  there  would 
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be  greater  opportunity  for  making  ser- 
vices more  readily  available  for  both 
young  and  old  if  those  services  could 
be  administered  locally  apart  from  the 
opportunity  of  the  councillors  to  take  a 
much  more  direct  interest  in  these  local 
services.  I would  add  too.  Sir,  that  we 
are  very  alive  to  our  welfare  responsibili- 
ties in  the  district,  and  I think  if  we 
may  blow  our  own  trumpet  here  we  are 
the  first  local  authority  in  Middlesex  to 
start  putting  up  an  old  people’s  welfare 
scheme  together  with  the  county  council 
with  a community  centre  for  these  old 
people,  a warden  in  charge,  meals  and 
meals  services  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
mention  this  by  the  way  to  show  we  are 
alive  to  these  welfare  needs. 

8458.  Miss  Johnston : Under  the  pre- 

sent system  I take  it  you  have  representa- 
tives on  the  area  committee? -Yes,  we 

have  three  representatives  on  area  10 
committee. 

8459.  Do  you  find  you  get  any  voice 

in  the  affairs  of  the  health  services? 

I wonder  if  I could  ask  the  doctor  to 
answer  that  as  she  knows  more  about  it 
than  I do. 

8460.  I really  mean  through  the  repre- 
sentatives?  1 am  not  a representative 

there. — Dr.  Matheson : Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  think  we  are  sufficiently  integrated 
with  that  set-up  to  feel  that  we  matter 
much,  and  when  the  report  of  the  area 
10  committee,  as  it  is  called,  is  available 
to  my  public  health  committee  monthly, 
usually  speaking  those  matters  seem  not 
to  concern  us.  It  is  a sort  of  remotely 
distant  interesting  thing  of  no  local  sig- 
nificance generally.  In  eight  years  or 
more  I have  only  known  one  special 
question  that  that  committee  at  area  10 
level  dealt  with  being  debated  at  length 
in  the  Staines  public  health  meeting.  So 
we  feel  it  is  distant  and  it  does  not  much 
conoern  us  though  our  representatives 
are  on  it. 

8461.  Supposing  the  citizens  in  Staines 
generally  and  the  council  felt  you  were 
very  badly  served  over  the  maternity  and 
child  welfare  centre,  would  you  be  able 
to  put  that  up  to  the  area  committee  and 

would  it  have  any  effect  if  you  did? 

Yes,  we  certainly  would  have  the  right. 
However,  that  is  not  so  ; we  are  not  at 
all  badly  supplied  by  Middlesex  County 
Council.  I am  myself,  as  you  realise  of 
course,  an  officer  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Council,  and  their  personal 


health  services,  the  provision  of  premises 
and  staff,  have  always  been  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country  I believe,  so  that  con- 
tingency in  my  time  of  office  has  never 
arisen.  Should  there  be  any  complaints 
we  have  the  right  and  the  proper 
mechanism  to  put  them  before  the  area 
10  committee  who  no  doubt  would  take 
it  to  the  top-tier  level. 

8462.  Do  you  do  your  work  for  the 
county  council  in  Staines? — - — No.  but 
near,  in  Feltham.  It  so  happened  I had 
been  a considerable  number  of  years 
already  in  Feltham  before  I was 
appointed  as  part-time  medical  officer 
for  Staines.  I could  have  ohanged  over 
if  that  had  been  desirable,  but  for  a 
number  of  reasons  I did  not  do  so. 

8463.  Is  your  county  council  work 
clinical  work  or  administration?— — I 
work  at  Feltham  clinic  .on  maternity  and 
child  welfare-— in  fact  I have  a lot  to  do 
with  nearly  all  the  sections  except  mid- 
wifery. 

8464.  But  not  in  Staines?— Not  in 
Staines,  no,  but  I am  often  in  Staines 
clinic  as  a locum,  and  I frequently  go  in 
for  other  reasons  too,  so  I am  well 
acquainted  with  Ashford  and  Staines. 
Ashford  has  a bigger  population  actu- 
ally than  Staines  and  a rather  larger 
clinic  and  more  schools.  I ought  to 
.mention,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  this  con- 
text I shall  have  to  bring  in  somehow 
the  school  health  service. 

Miss  Johnston : Yes,  we  will  come  to 
that. 

8465.  Chairman:  We  will  if  you  do 

not,  doctor! Because  it  is  not  in  this 

list  and  I know  you  have  not  dealt  with 
education  yet.  I.  am  quite  alive  to  the 
implications  of  that  as  well. 

8466.  Miss  Johnston : When  you  say 

you  would  like  delegation  of  most  of  the 
services  do  you  mean  delegation  on  the 
operational  side  or  do  you  mean  finan- 
cial and  policy  delegation? 

Councillor  Pett:  I think  what  the  doctor 
has  in  mind  is  that  we  should  perform 
those  functions  that  are  at  present  per- 
formed in  Teddington,  that  is  to  say 
control  and  overseeing  of  the  actual 
people. 

8467.  And  the  appointment  I suppose? 
Yes,  I take  it  so. 

8468.  But  you  would  not  expect  to 

take  over  policy  questions  or  to  control 
your  own  finances? Of  course  if  we 
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had  delegation  the  county  council  would 
control  the  purse  strings  and  as  such 
they  would  undoubtedly  make  the  policy 
for  the  whole  of  the  county  year  by 
year,  and  we  would  have  to  conform. 
We  should  expect  to  ask  for  what  we 
wanted,  but  we  should  have  to  conform 
with  some  general  pattern  throughout 
the  county. 

8469.  You  feel  that  would  be  satis- 
factory?  1 think  the  medical  officer 

of  health  feels  that  it  would  overcome 
the  big  hurdle  which  is  that  the  control 
of  the  service  is  remote.  The  actual 
people  who  do  the  work,  the  home  helps, 
district  nurses  and  so  forth,  actually  live 
within  the  Staines  Urban  District,  but 
they  take  their  orders  from  a place 
remote.  The  people  who  want  to  obtain 
the  services  of  these  people  or  to  consult 
about  these  services  have  to  go  this  eight 
or  nine  miles  to  consult  with  the  people 
who  are  doing  the  control,  and  we  feel 
it  would  be  far  better  if  we  had  the  con- 
trol actually  within  the  area  where  the 
operatives  are  living. 

8470.  Is  the  home  help  organiser 

actually  situated  in  Twickenham? 

Dr.  Matheson : In  Teddington. 

8471.  Does  she  visit? She  does 

visit  in  Staines.  I very  seldom  see  her 
even  by  special  appointment.  She  is 
perhaps  not  more  frequently  in  than 
once  in  two  years.  I very  seldom  see 
her  and  yet  it  is  very  much  a service 
that  is  personal  to  my  area. 

8472.  Do  you  consider  it  a satisfactory 

service  at  the  present  time? 1 think 

it  could  be  improved  with  a local  slant 
on  it.  With  local  knowledge  and  know- 
ing the  actual  people  who  would  be 
doing  it  I think  there  would  be  a more 
personal  loyalty  to  a local  office  where 
they  knew  the  actual  people  working. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I could  not  more 
heartily  endorse  the  remarks  in  para- 
graph 90  on  page  68  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health’s  evidence.  That  seems  to  m6 
in  a nutshell  to  show  the  difficulties  that 
we  experience  in  Staines. — Councillor 
Pett:  If  I may  .make  a comment  there, 
we  do  not  necessarily-  draw  the  same 
conclusions  as  to  size  as  they  do  there. 
— Dr.  Matheson : I have  not  mentioned 
the  subsequent  paragraph,  but  para- 
graph 90  is  certainly  one  that  applies  to 
us. — Councillor  Pett:  We  feel  their 

evidence  is  contradictory  in  so  far  as 
they  make  a case,  as  we  have  done,  for 


health  services  to  be  local,  and  then 
they  speak  of  an  area  of  population 
which,  unless  it  should  be  central 
London  or  somewhere  like  that,  could 
hardly  make  the  services  local.  I would 
think  with  a population  of  100,000  it 
would  be  so  widespread  that  the  service 
would  be  no  longer  local. 

8473.  You  think  you  could  support  all 
the  necessary  staff  to  run  the  service, 

other  than  mental  health? The  staff 

are  already  there  in  point  of  fact. 

8474.  I mean  the  advisory  staff,  the 

health  visitors  and  so  on. Dr. 

Matheson : Yes,  I think  we  could  quite 
satisfactorily  undertake  that  responsi- 
bility. I can  see  how  it  could  be  done, 
and  with  regard  to  the  clerical  and 
administration  staff  who  are  working  in 
Teddington,  presumably  a certain  pro- 
portion, a fairly  large  number,  would 
very  likely  be  attributable  to  us  and  be 
on  work  concerned  with  our  area.  Pro- 
vided we  had  a similar  staff  then  we 
certainly  could  do  it  with  I think 
greater  benefit  definitely  to  the  personal 
angle  of  this  service  in  that  they  would 
come  to  my  office  and  immediately 
I could  give  a decision.  Where  it  says 
the  day  to  day  administration  is  done 
in  my  case  by  area  10,  in  fact  it 
is  not  day  to  day,  it  is  several  days 
delay,  perhaps  the  better  part  of  a week 
on  some  matters,  which  otherwise  could 
be  resolved,  and  the  patient  would  bene- 
fit thereby,  at  once  if  it  were  dealt  with 
locally. 

8475.  On  the  school  health  service, 

supposing  you  got  the  delegation  you 
want  on  health  but  the  school  arrange- 
ments remained  as  now? Staines  do 

not  wish  to  undertake  the  delegation  of 
the  education  service  with  in  my  case  I 
would  say  the  exception  of  the  school 
medical  service. 

8476.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  ask. 
If  delegation  remained  as  at  present  what 

would  you  do  about  school  health? 

School  health  could  easily  be  undertaken 
by  the  same  set-up  as  this  personal  health 
and  welfare  paragraph,  because  in  fact 
those  services  are  now  carried  out  by 
the  same  officers.  For  example,  all  the 
health  visitors  are  also  school  nurses, 
and  they  also  deal  with  the  aged,  visiting 
the  aged,  and  the  assistant  medical  offi- 
cers for  the  county  of  Middlesex  are  all 
also  school  medical  officers,  and  the  offi- 
cers that  deal  with  the  education  of  sub- 
normal children,  and  so  on.  There  is 
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a whole  host  of  duties  in  connection  with 
that,  but  some  of  us  at  any  rate  do  the 
whole  lot.  I think  that  is  to  the  benefit 
of  the  child,  that  from  its  infancy,  or 
ante-natal  stage  even,  to  leaving  school 
age,  and  its  family,  everything  should 
all  be  dealt  with  by  the  same  team,  and 
there  should  not  be  an  alteration  when 
the  child  goes  to  school. 

8477.  On  the  welfare  services  I think 
you  do  not  want  to  take  over  the  resi- 
dential care  of  the  handicapped,  is  that 

right? No,  I think  the  scope  of  that 

is  too  big.  You  want  a very  large  autho- 
rity to  deal  with  it  competently,  and  I 
think  that  should  remain  in  Middlesex. 

8478.  Have  you  an  old  people’s  home 

in  Staines — a county  council  one? 

Yes,  it  was  not  started  as  a county  coun- 
cil one,  but  it  now  has  a grant. — Mr. 
Entwistle : It  was  started  as  a charitable 
institution,  but  the  county  council  of 
Middlesex  makes  a substantial  grant  to- 
wards its  maintenance  but  has  not  taken 
over  the  whole.  In  addition  we  are  to 
provide  these  old  people’s  units,  apart 
from  the  old  people’s  accommodation  we 
have  provided  for  many,  many  years. 

8479.  Chairman : What  has  happened 

to  the  old  poor  law  institution? It  is 

now  a hospital  under  the  Staines  Group 
Hospital  Management  Committee. 

8480.  Miss  Johnston  : What  I was  try- 
ing to  get  at  is  whether  old  people  in 
Staines  who  have  to  go  into  residential 
accommodation  normally  have  to  leave 

Staines? At  the  moment  it  is  possible 

they  may  have  to  in  certain  cases.  There 
are  of  course  the  chonic  sick  who  would 
go  into  hospital,  or  some  would  go  into 
the  Eventide  Homes.  We  are  hoping  in 
the  scheme  we  are  proposing  to  save  a 
lot  of  people  going  into  Part  III  accom- 
modation by  putting  them  into  this 
arrangement  of  old  people’s  bungalows, 
the  warden’s  service,  the  kitchen  and  the 
communal  facilities  we  have  arranged 
with  the  old  people’s  welfare  committee. 
We  are  making  a central  club  there  in 
addition  as  part  of  the  unit,  and  we  are 
hoping  in  that  way  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  keep  the  old  people  within  Staines. 
In  addition  to  that  we  also  have  in  mind 
that  those  people  who  look  after  their 
own  old  people  are  sometimes  not  able 
to  go  on  holiday,  and  we  are  providing 
in  the  unit  accommodation  which  we  can 
let  for  a week  or  a fortnight  to  old 
people  to  allow  their  relatives  who  are 


looking  after  them  to  take  a well 
deserved  holiday. 

8481.  If  you  are  doing  all  that,  which 
I think  is  excellent,  and  if  you  were  to 
get  the  health  services  that  you  want, 
would  you  not  think  it  just  as  well  to 
take  the  residential,  so  that  with  the 
unit  you  describe  you  could  also  have 
a residential  home  for  those  who  need 
care  and  attention?  Do  you  not  think 

it  is  rather  a pity  to  cut  it  off? 1 

think,  Sir,  the  council  would  be  quite 
well  prepared  to  consider  that.  If  we 
range  a little  further,  the  county  council 
provides  the  Part  III  accomodation 
and  they  ask  us  from  time  to  time  to 
assist  them  by  providing  accommoda- 
tion for  families  who  would  otherwise  be 
permanently  in  Part  III  homes.  I think 
on  the  whole  we  can  say  that  we  have 
provided  a very  large  number  of  cases 
with  accommodation  for  the  county 
council  over  the  years,  and  I am  rather 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  council  may 
very  well  be  prepared  to  consider  that, 
but  I think  they  were  hesitant  of  accept- 
ing the  question  of  residential  accommo- 
dation because  they  were  perhaps  en- 
visaging that  it  might  need  a little  more 
than  pure  wardens’  services ; it  might 
mean  even  nursing  services  in  the  Part  III 
residential  accommodation. 

8482.  Yes,  but  the  nurses  in  the  area 
would  be  your  nurses,  would  they  not? 
That  is  so. 

8483.  Then  lastly  on  the  children’s  ser- 
vices, I think  you  feel  they  should  remain 

with  the  county  council?- That  is  so 

generally,  yes. 

8484.  Do  you  have  much  co-operation 
with  the  children’s  officer?-- — -We  have 
had  a great  deal. — Dr.  Matheson : Yes, 
I have  a great  deal. 

8485.  Is  she  also  in  Twickenham? 

Yes. — Mr.  Entwistle : The  children's 

officer  of  course  is  the  main  county 
children’s  officer  and  she  is  at  the  Guild- 
hall. There  is  a local  children’s  officer, 
and  I think  we  can  very  well  say  that 
we  have  provided  on  our  housing  esta  tes 
— in  fact  we  built  them  for  the  county 
council  as  their  agents — two  homes 
which  marry  up  with  the  general  neigh- 
bourhood and  look  like  ordinary  council 
houses,  but  they  are  in  fact  each  accom- 
modating about  10  to  15  children. 

8486.  Chairman : Could  we  move  on 

now  to  education? Councillor  Petti 

As  already  explained  in  our  outline 
evidence,  the  council  was  never  a Part 
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III  education  authority.  We  are  reason- 
ably well  satisfied  with  the  way  the  pre- 
sent divisional  executive  functions,  and 
we  would  not  want  to  see  it  changed  in 
any  way.  It  would  only  be  if  the  Com- 
mission considered  it  should  be  varied  in 
any  way  that  we  think  we  should  have 
some  say  in  our  own  particular  educa- 
tion. I should  mention  here  that  the 
number  of  children  on  the  school  regis- 
ters in  the  Urban  District  of  Staines  is 
now  7,640,  just  to  show  we  are  quite  a 
large  authority  so  far  as  education  is 
concerned. 

8487.  You  were  never  a Part  III 

authority? No. 

8488.  So  if  you  undertook  any  educa- 
tional function  at  all  it  would  be  quite 

new  to  you? It  would  indeed,  and 

we  have  not  really  considered  the  point. 

8489.  Sir  John  Wrigley : In  fact,  as 

part  of  a divisional  executive,  you  are 
now  taking  more  part  in  education  than 
you  ever  did? Yes,  indeed, 

8490.  tin  your  set-up  the  only  change 
you  have  made  in  the  education  service 
under  your  proposals  T gather  is  that 
the  school  health  service  .would  become 
part  of  the  medical  services  rather  than 

part  of  the  educational  service? Yes, 

indeed,  but  we  should  still  of  course 
expect  a strong  liaison  between  educa- 
tion authorities  locally,  the  divisional 
executive  and  of  course  our  own  medical 
officer  of  health. 

8491.  Yes,  but  so  far  as  the  cost  is 
concerned  it  would  'become  part  of  the 
medical  services  rather  than  education? 

Yes,  but  we  should  like  to  see  the 

link  maintained  by  liaison. 

8492.  I rather  gather  from  what  you 
have  said  that  so  far  as  the  delegation 
of  education  is  concerned  you  really 
prefer  the  present  system  of  a divisional 
executive  to  the  idea  of  delegation  to 

the  council  themselves? 'We  feel  if 

works  reasonably  well.  While  it  works 
well  we  would  rather  not  change  it ; it 
would  only  be  in  circumstances  if  it 
were  to  be  changed  apart  from  our  own 
views,  and  then  we  would  like  to  be 
considered  in  this  aspect. 

8493.  Are  your  representatives  on  'the 
divisional  executive  members  of  the 

council? Yes,  we  have  six  members 

of  the  council  who  are  representatives  on 
the  divisional  executive. 


8494.  So  there  is  a fair  amount  of 

interchange  of  information  on  educa- 
tion?  Yes,  indeed,  the  representatives 

bring  back  each  month  to  the  council’s 
committee  a report  on  what  goes  on  in 
the  divisional  executive,  and  there  is 
often  quite  a short  debate  month  by 
month  on  the  affairs,  and  from  time  to 
time  we  make  suggestions  to  our  repre- 
sentatives on  the  divisional  executive. 

8495.  Mr.  Cadbury.  Could  I just  ask 
with  whom  are  you  allied  in  your 

division,  which  other  districts? It  is 

Staines,  Sunlbury  and  Feltham. 

8496.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I think  you 
know,  Councillor  Pett — this  perhaps  is 
rather  general  but  I want  to  raise  it  under 
education  because  it  is  much  the  most 
difficult  subject — that  the  other  districts 
of  Middlesex  with  I think  the  exception 
of  five — you  are  one  of  the  five,  and  you 
are  the  largest  of  the  five  in  this  bracket 
— -are  asking  for  most-purpose  powers, 
which  include  education  up  to  and 
including  secondary  education.  We 
have  asked  them  what  happens  to  the 
rest,  because  you  could  quite  envisage 
that  if  in  the  whole  of  Middlesex  there 
were  only  five  districts  not  particularly 
well  spaced  geographically  which  were 
not  within  that  pattern — and  incidentally 
one  of  your  divisional  members  is 
within  that  pattern — you  leave  a very 
difficult  problem  for  the  county  oouncil 
to  handle  education  in  the  rest  of  the 
county.  I have  no  dou'bt  you  have 
thought  about  this,  but  I should  just  like 
to  put  it  to  you  to  get  your  view  as  to 
the  solution  which  has  been  suggested  to 
us,  for  at  any  rate  some  of  the  districts, 
that  the  remaining  districts  should  be 
amalgamated  and  also  become  all- 
purpose  authorities  responsible  for 

education? In  the  first  place  if 

divisional  executives  were  to  be  alto- 
gether abolished,  as  J said  before,  we 
should  want  to  have  some  say,  and  we 
feel  we  are  big  enough  to  have  some 
say.  In  the  second  instance,  if  divisional 
executives  in  some  form  were  to  remain 
in  the  county  we  would  probably  feel 
that  since  one  of  our  members,  Feltham, 
would  'be  withdrawing,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  act  as  perhaps  a joint 
authority  for  education  anyway  with  the 
Sunbury  Unban  District  Council.  But 
this  is  a matter  which  we  have  not 
broached  with  the  Sunbury  Urban 
District  Council.  You  posed  the  ques- 
tion and  I give  you  my  own  personal 
view. 
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8497.  You  have  not  really  considered 

this  as  a council,  the  possible  implica- 
tions of  the  acceptance  of  the  view  that 
most  of  Middlesex  should  beooime  educa- 
tion authorities  in  their  own  right,  leaving 
just  a few.  You  have  not  got  a policy 
of  what  would  happen  under  those  cir- 
cumstances?  All  we  have  said  is  that 

we  do  not  want  to  see  it  happen,  but  if 
it  should  happen  we  should  like  some 
say  in  our  own  education. 

8498.  Do  you  mean  you  would  be 
under  those  circumstances,  either  alone 
or  with  Sunbury,  willing  to  undertake 

the  responsibility  for  education? If 

we  were  forced  into  a position  where 
we  had  mo  alternative  we  would  be 
happy  to  accept  responsibility. 

8499.  And  it  would  be  with  Sumbury 

that  you  would  line  up? In  all  pro- 

bability but  there  again,  as  I say,  we 
have  not  gone  into  details  on  that.  It 
might  be  with  or  without  Sunbury. 

8500.  Chairman : Now  can  we  go  on 

to  housing? Yes  indeed. 

It  is  observed  that  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government  compli- 
ments local  authorities  on  the  work  they 
have  achieved  within  itheir  own 
boundaries,  and  indicates  that  size  of  the 
authority  by  and  large  is  not  a material 
factor  for  tits  function  of  local  govern- 
ment. It  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the 
needs  of  over-spill  populations  cannot 
generally  be  mat  by  the  local  authorities 
in  isolation.  The  county  council  in  its 
evidence  (Page  116)  suggests  that  there 
would  be  advantage  in  the  county  council 
being  given  ouboounty  housing  powers. 
This  council  for  its  part  hias  never  raised 
any  objection  to  the  county  council 
having  out-county  housing  powers,  and 
indeed  feels  that  there  would  be  some 
■ advantage  in  this,  but  it  does  enter  some 
reservations  on  the  question  of  finance, 
believing  that  there  is  here  a case  (ias  in 
the  case  of  sewage  disposal)  for  a special 
county  rate  on  those  districts  which  parti- 
cipate. in  such  a scheme.  So  far  the 
council  has  been  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  cope  with  its  own  problem  within  its 
own  boundaries.  Indeed,  if  additionally 
financed  the  erection  of  over  800  houses 
for  London  Airport  workers  in  con- 
junction with  the  British  Airways  Staff 
Housing  Association  Limited  to  the  ex- 
tent of  over  £1,000,000,  and  proposed  to 
assist  further  in  bringing  that  number 
of  houses  up  to  approximately  1,000. 
This  arrangement  was  brought  into  being 


without  any  special  grant  or  financial 
aid  (other  tiban  normal  housing  subsidies) 
from  the  government  or  the  county 
council.  In  so  far  as  the  development 
plain  restricts  the  development  of  land  in 
the  urban  district,  and  in  so  far  as  the 
policy  at  the  moment  is  Chat  .the  green 
belt  shall  toe  preserved,  then  'the  time 
will  come  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
when  there  will  be  no  more  housing  land 
available.  The  council  feels  that  it 
could  probably  meet  its  own  housing 
problem,  but  iit  cannot  see  that  i't  could 
'have  any  real  objection  to  the  Middlesex 
County  Council,  provided  again  this 
matter  is  approached  in  the  right  spirit 
having  the  out-county  building  powers 
and  thereby  being  able  to  concert  on  a 
larger  scale  the  question  of  the  over-spiil 
problem  and  housing  difficulties  which 
affect  so  many  parts  of  Middlesex. 

The  housing  waiting  list  just  after  the 
war  was  of  the  order  of  some  2,600.  At 
the  end  of  May,  1959,  it  was  776,  of 
Which  perihaps  some  400  represents  a 
“ hard  core  ”,  The  list  is  reviewed 
periodically  and  on  each  occasion  is 
considerably  reduced  showing  a tendency 
to  rise  again  during  ithe  intervening 
period.  From  the  amount  of  building 
the  council  proposes,  it  looks  as  though 
we  can  deal  with  the  present  housing 
list,  but  of  course  there  will  remain  a 
problem  when  the  supply  of  housing 
land  ceases. 

Chairman : Thank  you.  Sir  John? 

8501.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  The  position 

is,  so  far  as  your  own  housing  needs  are 
concerned,  that  you  feel  you  can  manage 
to  meet  them  within  your  existing  dis- 
trict. Is  that  broadly  true? For  the 

time  being,  yes.  It  is  a little  difficult  to 
see  completely  into  the  future,  but  I 
would  say  for  a few  yeans  to  come 
probably  yes. 

8502.  What  you  cannot  afford  is  a 
lot  more  people  coming  in  to  stay  and 

wanting  houses  from  outside? -There 

will  be  more  coming  in. 

8503.  Yes,  but  there  will  come  a time 

when  you  cannot  meet  that  need? 

Yes. 

8504.  You  do  accept  in  principle  the 

idea  that  provision  outside  the  county 
for  the  needs  -of  Middlesex — and  indeed 
of  the  rest  of  the  Metropolitan  area- 
will  have  to  be  made  by  some  authority 
which  works  over  a wider  field  than  the 
local  housing  authority? We  have 
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envisaged  in  this  instance  the  County 
Council  with  their  problem  of  overspill, 
and  we  have  been  prepared  to  tell  the 
County  Counoil  we  have  no  objection  to 
their  building  a new  town  outside  Mid- 
dlesex if  they  want  to  go  ahead.  What 
we  really  are  saying  is  that  we  want  to 
know  the  details  before  we  land  our- 
selves in  such  a scheme. 

8505.  Have  you  considered  whether 
even  the  county  area  is  the  right  one  for 
this  kind  of  operation?  You  see  people 
going  away  from  Greater  London  will 
be  people  who  will  be  going  to  take  up 
employment  elsewhere.  ,Tt  will  be  essen- 
tial, I imagine,  that  housing  and  employ- 
ment should  move  together.  That  means 
that  factories  would  move  from  the 
London  area.  Presumably  they  will  offer 
employment  to  their  present  employees 
who  may  well  come  from  all  over  the 
London  area,  and  it  does  not  follow 
that  some  industry  which  moves  from 
London  or  from  Middlesex  or  from  Essex 
will  take  with  it  employees  from  just 
those  areas.  I wondered  whether  you 
had  thought  of  the  point  not  merely 
that  the  focal  housing  authority  is  not 
big  enough,  but  whether  the  county  is 

big  enough. 1 think  what  we  have 

had  in  our  minds  is  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  an  overall  plan  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  population  of  Middlesex 
down  to  two  million  from  2}  million. 
It  has  been  with  that  problem  in  front 
of  us  primarily  that  we  have  thought  of 
overspill  housing.  We  recognise  there  is 
a wider  problem,  but  we  feel  that 
generally  consultations  might  take  place 
between  the  county  councils  concerned ; 
but  I must  admit  that  we  have  not  at 
the  moment  attended  any  particular  con- 
ferences that  have  been  called  by  the 
authorities  in  the  whole  of  the  Greater 
London  area  for  this  purpose. 

8506.  'May  I put  it  this  way?  You 
have  not  really  got  much  further — and 
I am  not  criticising  you  for  this— from 
the  'idea  'that  overspill  will!  have  to  be 
dealt  with  by  some  major  authority,  that 
you  would  recognise  that  is  right  in  prin- 
ple  and  you  would  join  in  a scheme 
which  appeared  to  you  to  be  financially 
reasonable?- — —When  you  say  “join  in 
a scheme  ”,  we  have  at  present  said  we 
can  deal  with  our  own  housing  needs. 
We  would  have  no  objection  to  the 
county  or  possibly  some  other  authority 
going  ahead  with  such  a scheme  but  we 
would  like  to  know  the  finance,  and  it 


might  well  be  .at  some  time  in  the  future 
we  would  like  to  join  in.  But  I would 
say  that  for  the  .time  being  we  are  not 
now  and  never  have  been  an  exporting 
authority. 

8507.  No,  but  you  may  well  be. 
Supposing  there  is  a scheme  of  this  kind, 
you  may  well  be  an  exporting  authority 
almost  by  accident,  in  as  much  as  people 
working  in  some  of  the  factories  which 
move  live  in  your  district,  and  would 

move  with  their  employment. Indeed 

that  is  one  of  our  financial  objections 
to  the  scheme — in  so  far  as  some  of  the 
people  we  might  have  to  assist  in  this 
way  would  not  normally  be  Staines  rate- 
payers over  a long  period. 

8508.  Yes,  I thought  you  would  come 

up  against  that  point.  It  is  almost  inevit- 
able in  a scheme  of  this  kind. Yes,  it 

has  been  in  all  the  exporting  schemes 
we  have  looked  at.  In  fact  I would  go 
further  and  say  that  in  some  of  the 
exporting  schemes  we  have  looked  at — 
in  'the  housing  of  the  homeless  for 
instance  where  the  last  known  address 
was  Staines  over  a night  or  two— we 
should  have  found,  ourselves  saddled  with 
a financial  burden  for  a period  of  years. 
It  is  for  that  reason  we  were  unable  to 
nominate  solely  from  our  own  popula- 
tion: we  were  unable  to  join  in. 

8509.  Your  approach  is  with  cautious 
control,  with  the  emphasis  on  the 

“ cautious  ”, Y ou  might  put  it  like 

that. 

8510.  There  is  just  one  other  aspect  of 
housing  which  bears  on  your  welfare 
work.  I would  just  like  to  be  clear.  At 
the  end  of  the  discussion  about  welfare 
it  was  thought  that  you  might  at  any 
rate  consider  the  question  of  taking  over 
the  responsibility  for — roughly — people 
.in  need  of  care  and  attention,  and  that 
ties  up  very  much  with  the  work  that 
you  are  doing  already  as  housing 
authority,  does  it  not?  You  make  provi- 
sion for  old,  people? — -Yes. 

8511.  And  in  fact  by  arrangement  with 
.the  Oounty  Council  you  do  give  'a  cer- 
tain measure  of  welfare  work  I gather? 
Yes. 

8512.  So  you  would  be  looking  at  the 
question  whether  you  would  not  also 
take  responsibility,  really,  from  all  aspects 
of  housing  work?— —Are  you  suggesting 
that  we  might  take  responsibility  for  the 
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housing  of  the  homeless  generally?  I 
did  not  quite  follow  your  question,  hut 
is  that  what  you  have  in  mind? 

8513.  I am  putting  the  point  that 
having  gone  so  far  there  would  not 
really  be  anything  left  for  the  County 
Council  to  do  which  would  merit  theiir 
having  any  serious  organisation  for  the 

purpose. -With  the  greatest  respect, 

we  sometimes  wonder  whether  they  do 
assist  us  very  much — if  we  do  not  do 
most  of  it  already.  In  such  matters  as 
I have  just  mentioned,  the  housing  of 
the  homeless,  it  has  always  been  main- 
tained that  it  is  a County  Council  respon- 
sibility, but  in  point  of  fact  the  vast 
majority  is  done  in  our  urban  district — 
either  in  the  first  instance  or  at  a later 
date  When  the  person  has  been  in  the 
county  home  and  the  County  Council 
feels  it  is  time  something  was  done  on  a 
permanent  basis.  Generally  we  have 
assisted  in  the  resettlement  of  that  person 
within  our  own  confines. 

8514.  I am  not  trying  to  lead  you,  but 
you  have  gone  so  far  that  it  would 
seem  to  have  left  the  County  Council 
with  such  nominal  responsibilities  on 
housing  as  not  to  be  worthwhile  having 

a separate  organisation  for  housing. 

I think  you  have  made  a point  there. 
We  have  not  put  this  in  our  evidence.  I 
think  it  is  a point  the  Council  should  be 
prepared  to  consider  and  probably  con- 
sider favourably. 

8515.  Chairman:  That  leaves  us  with 
the  environmental  health  services,  which 
covers  the  National  Parks  and  Access  to 
the  Countryside  Act,  Refuse  Collection 
and  Disposal,  Food  and  Drugs  Act  and 
the  Control  of  Watercourses,  Ditches  and 
Ponds.  Are  you  going  to  deal  with 

them  separately  or  together? 1 would 

like  to  take  first  of  all  if  I can,  refuse 
collection  and  disposal.  We  were  here 
this  morning  and  we  heard  what  the 
other  party  had  to  say  on  this  matter. 
We  had  a certain  number  of  views  there 
— perhaps  I can  cut  it  as  short  as  I can. 

This  is  a matter  which  concerns  the 
Council  very  considerably,  and  its  con- 
cern is  really  with  the  consequences  of 
any  attempt  to  introduce  tipping  in  wet 
gravel  pits.  As  the  Commission  is  prob- 
ably aware,  Staines  lies  on  the  banks  of 
the  River  Thames ; the  sub-soil  is 
gravel,  indeed  there  is  considerable  gravel 
extraction  in  the  area,  and  the  water 


table  is  high.  About  1947  the  Council 
ran  out  of  dry  tipping  facilities,  and  con- 
sidered then  ithe  erection  of  a refuse 
destructor  itself  . . . 

8516.  Chairman : That  was  for  your 
own  use? For  our  own  use. 

It  became  known  that  Twickenham 
Corporation  and  Sunbury  Council  were 
considering  the  construction  of  a refuse 
destructor,  and  the  Council  ultimately 
decided  to  join  in  this  venture,  because 
there  was  little  experience  in  those  days 
of  the  tipping  of  refuse  into  wet  pits,  of 
which  there  are  many  in  the  urban 
district,  and  the  Council  had  run  into 
difficulties  in  one  instance  where  this  had 
been  attempted.  It  was  clear  with  the 
increasing  urbanisation  of  the  area  and 
the  approach  of  houses  to  many  of  these 
gravel  pits  that  an  intolerable  nuisance 
would  be  created,  and  in  fact  in  the 
instance  referred  to  there  was  litigation. 
Accordingly  under  arrangements  jointly 
made  with  the  three  authorities,  a very 
modern  refuse  destructor  plant  has  been 
erected  and  is  dealing  with  the  disposal 
of  refuse  from  the  three  areas. 

It  is  known,  of  course,  that  experi- 
ments have  taken  place  which  are  said 
to  permit  of  the  tipping  of  refuse  into 
water  during  certain  parts  of  the  year. 
These  experiments  took  place  in  an  ad- 
joining district  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
River  Thames,  and  there  was  for  a time 
some  considerable  nuisance  and 
annoyance,  particularly  in  the  summer 
months,  to  residents  -of  the  district 
occasioned  by  this  refuse  tipping.  It  is 
understood  that  the  tipping  docs  not 
now  take  place  in  the  summer.  The 
Council  is  rather  concerned  at  the  sug- 
gestion in  the  Evidence  of  the  Ministry 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government  that 
there  should  be  a central  body  respon- 
sible for  'the  collection  and  disposal  of 
refuse.  As  has  been  seen,  joint  action 
by  three  authorities  has  been  found 
possible  and  provides  scope  for  experi- 
ment in  the  filling  of  wet  pits  ; at  the 
same  time  collection  has  always  been, 
and  the  Council  feels  it  properly  is,  a 
purely  local  authority  function,  but  what 
the  Council  fears  at  present,  particularly 
with  the  suggestion  which  is  also  con- 
tained in  the  County  Council’s  evidence, 
page  97,  that  the  County  Council  might 
with  advantage  become  the  refuse  dis- 
posal authority,  is  that  unless  very  ade- 
quate safeguards  are  provided,  the 
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inhabitants  of  this  area  may  have  to 
suffer  very  considerable  inconvenience  as 
a result.  They  already  have  ,the  gravel 
pits  with  their  attendant  nuisance  and 
cause  for  complaint,  and  whilst  they  are 
most  certainly  anxious  to  see  that  they 
are  filled,  they  are  very  definitely 
anxious,  in  the  light  of  experience,  to 
have  a say  in  the  manner  in  which  and 
by  whom  they  are  filled. 

Certain  discussions  are  now  taking 
place  with  the  County  Council  and  a 
number  of  county  districts  where  gravel 
pits  are  situated  as  to  methods  by  which 
the  filling  of  gravel  pits  may  take  place. 
I would  not  like  to  comment  on  these 
discussions  at  the  moment ; they  are  in 
a very  early  stage. 

8517.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I gathered 

from  your  evidence  that  you  regarded 
the  control  of  tipping  as  more 
economical  than  the  refuse  destructor 
system  which  you  were  sort  of  com- 
pelled to  adopt  against  your  will  because 
at  the  time  you  could  not  do  any  more 
controlled  tipping? That  is  indeed  so. 

8518.  As  you  know  this  morning  we 
had  evidence  as  to  a very  extensive  con- 
trolled tipping  in  the  area  adjacent  to 
yours — I wondered  whether  you  had  ever 
considered  taking  part  in  that  or  not. 

-Mr.  Entwistle : Could  I just  say,  Mr. 

Chairman,  X think  we  must  appreciate 
the  difference  between  the  pits  used  in 
West  Drayton  and  our  own  pits,  because 
in  the  main  the  pits  in  West  Drayton 
were  dry  or  subject  only  to  a very  small 
amount  of  water.  In  the  case  of  the 
pits  in  the  Urban  District  there  is  as 
much  as  20  feet  depth  in  some  of  them 
with  only  between  2 and  4 feet  clearance 
in  the  water,  so  that  if  you  have  to  bring 
the  pits  to  the  water  level  first  you  are 
not  going  to  get  a great  deal  left 
afterwards. 

8519.  I was  not  suggesting  you  should 
yourselves  embark  on  that  operation,  but 
it  seemed  odd  that  refuse  was  being 
brought  from  fair  distances  away  and 
that  you,  against  your  own  judgment, 
had  been  led  to  have  your  refuse  burnt 

on  more  expensive  terms. 1 am  sorry 

if  I misunderstood  you.  In  1947  when 
we  ran  into  this  real  trouble  I think  I 
am  right  in  saying  the  West  Drayton 
experiment  had  not  started  on  any  very 
large  scale.  In  those  days  we  were 
helped  first  by  the  Feltham  U.D.C.,  and 


ultimately  by  the  Egham  U.D.C.  for  a 
time  until  our  actual  works  were  opened 
and  available  to  take  our  own  refuse. 

8520.  I see.  So  you  had  entered  into 
your  present  arrangements  before  this 

alternative  could  be  considered? 

That  is  very  much  the  case.  We  would 
like  very  much  to  have  participated  on 
terms  that  were  much  better. 

8521.  Chairman : Can  we  go  on  to 

food  and  drugs? Councillor  Pett: 

The  Council  believes  that  it  should  be 
the  Food  and  Drugs  authority.  The 
growth  of  local  authorities  in  Middlesex 
since  the  1920’s  has  been  at  such  a rapid 
rate  that  whereas  the  provisions  of  the 
relevant  statutes  which  authorised  local 
authorities  to  be  a Food  and  Drug  autho- 
rity with  a 40,000  population  do  not 
apply  in  many  cases  in  Middlesex,  and 
the  intervention  of  the  war  prevented  a 
census  in  1940  and  1941,  the  fact  is  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  local  autho- 
rities are  now  over  the  population  of 
40,000— Staines  was  in  fact  five  short 
of  the  1951  census — and  feel  that  there 
should  he  no  differentiation  in  this 
respect  between  Middlesex  and  the  rest 
of  the  country.  The  retention  of  the 
whole  of  the  powers  by  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  as  against  the  large 
authorities  seems  to  be  based  on  the  fact 
that  a few  local  authorities  do  not  have 
the  requisite  population,  but  the  Council 
feels  that  there  should  be  no  differentia- 
tion here  from  the  rest  of  the  country — 
it  does  not  believe  that  the  cost  would 
be  increased. 

I.  was  present  when  submissions  were 
made  on  behalf  of  the  ten  “medium 
sized  ” authorities  and  unless  the  Com- 
mission wish  me  to  develop  the  argu- 
ments on  behalf  of  Staines  alone,  I 
would  associate  the  Council  with  what 
was  said  on  that  occasion. 

Chairman:  Thank  you.  I think  that 
is  a very  convenient  way  of  doing  it, 
and  it  certainly  will  not  prejudice  your 
case  at  all. 

8522.  Chairman : National  Parks  and 

Access — this  is  a .point  that  really  con- 
cerns the  River  Thames. Councillor 

Pett : The  Council  has  made  some  com- 
ments about  the  repair  of  the  towpaths 
of  the  River  Thames.  It  is  far  from 
happy  with  the  suggestion  of  the  County 
Council  that  there  should  be  legislation 
on  lines  similar  to  the  Coast  Protection 
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Act  of  1949  which  would  fix  responsi- 
bility with  the  District  Council.  A 
further  approach  has  been  made  to  the 
Government  by  the  Middlesex  and 
Surrey  County  Councils  recently,  this 
Council  being  joined  directly  in  those 
discussions  for  the  first  time.  The  result 
is  that  the  Government  _ declines  to 
accept  any  financial  responsibility  for  the 
repair  of  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The 
Council  is  itself  proposing  to  do  certain 
works.  There  are  to  be  further  discus- 
sions with  the  County  Council  and  the 
matter  might  well  remain  there  for  the 
moment. 

Mr.  Cadbury.  I was  going  to  ask  a 
question,  but  I think  Councillor  Pett’s 
evidence  answers  the  question  I was 
going  to  ask. 

8523.  Chairman'.  Then  shall  we  go  on 
to  the  control  of  watercourses?— — This 
is  a relatively  small  matter,  but  is  indi- 
cative of  the  doubt  and  difficulty  which 
exist,  and  the  lack  of  trust  which  some- 
times exists  between  the  local  authorities 
and  the  county  councils. 

In  the  area  of  the  Council,  the  Thames 
Conservancy  is  the  river  board  and 
catchment  authority,  but  the  Conserva- 
tors of  the  River  Thames  will  only  deal 
with  those  rivers,  streams  and  water- 
courses which  are  defined  as  “ main 
river”  for  which  the  Conservators  are 
responsible,  and  the  Council  understands 
there  is  no  method  of  asking  _ any 
government  department  to  investigate 
whether  it  is  right  for  the  Conservators 
to  refuse  to  extend  the  “ main  river  ” so 
as  to  assume  responsibility  for  those 
rivers,  streams  and  watercourses  which 
are  not  now  part  of  their  “ main  river  ”. 
In  addition,  the  County  Council  has,  by 
the  Land  Drainage  Act,  1930,  and  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  Act,  1944, 
many  powers  which  would  enable  the 
County  to  deal  with  these  streams,  rivers 
and  watercourses,  but  as  the  Commis- 
sion will  have  noted  from  pages  89-91 
of  the  County  Council  evidence,  it  does 
not  exercise  any  powers  at  all  within  the 
area  administered  by  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy (which  includes  the  Urban  Dis- 
trict of  Staines)  although  it  did  up  to 
1930.  The  Urban  District  Council  has 
very  limited  powers  indeed  which  could 
be  fairly  described  as  only  being  brought 
into  being  where  there  is  a danger  to 
public  health  or  a nuisance.  The  result 
is  therefore  that  most  complaints  as  to 
rivers,  watercourses  and  ditches  go  in 


the  first  instance  to  the  Unban  District 
Council.  If  they  happen  to  relate  to 
something  which  is  not  “ main  river  ” 
of  the  Thames  Conservancy,  then  there 
is  little  at  all  the  Council  can  do.  The 
position  could  be  overcome  by  the 
County  Council  exercising  its  powers  or 
by  the  Thames  Conservancy  extending 
its  “ main  river 

8524.  How  far  does  the  main  river 
extend  actually  in  your  area?  Does  it 

include  any  part  of  the  Colne? Mr. 

Entwistle : It  includes  the  Oolne,  but  it 
deals  with  certain  rivers.  To  take  one 
example,  Sweep’s  Ditch,  which  is  really 
a stream  or  watercourse  or  a river  be- 
tween the  River  Colne  and  the  River 
Thames.  It  is  main  river  for  about  a 
mile,  stopping  at  a road  we  call  Gresham 
Road.  From  then  upwards  it  is  no  part 
of  the  Thames  Conservancy.  It  actu- 
ally goes  under  the  Staines  High  Street, 
under  the  iron  bridge.  It  gets  choked 
and  we  are  in  trouble.  The  County 
Council  refuses  resolutely  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it  although  they  have 
the  powers.  Technically  we  have  no 
powers  unless  the  public  health  use 
arises,  because  even  our  powers  to  cul- 
vert are  not  exercisable  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  County  Council  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1936.  Moreover,  it 
is  an  old  parish-awarded  drain  with  a 
liability  on  the  allotment  holders  on 
either  side  to  clean  it  out,  and  the  only 
power  to  compel  them  to  clean  it  out 
is  exercisable  either  by  the  County 
Council  or  the  Thames  Conservancy  as 
the  appropriate  authority.  If  there  is 
real  trouble  we  have  to  close  our  eyes 
to  the  law  and  get  the  work  done — as  we 
do  in  other  cases.  That  really  is  the 
crux.  It  is  a small  matter  -but  it  is 
annoying. 

■8525.  It  really  comes  out  of  the  Colne 

and  goes  back  into  the  Thames? 

Yes,  into  Penton  Hook  Lock.— 
Councillor  Pett:  It  does  not  come  out 
of  the  Colne  . . . 

8526.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Do  any  of  these 
streams  arise  in  another  authority’s  area? 
Yes,  the  River  Colne  itself. 

8527.  I was  meaning  these  debatable 

streams. Mr.  Hawley : There  are  two 

main  watercourses — one  rising  in  the 
area  of  the  West  Drayton  and  Yiewsley 
Council  and  another  within  the  area  of 
Sunbury. 
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8528.  So  that  the  trouble  might  start 
outside  your  area  and  you  might  get 
flooding  within  your  area  from  a stream 

not  looked  after? Very  likely,  but 

more  particularly  the  mouth  of  certain 
of  these  watercourses  is  outside  Staines 
district,  and  we  find  the  blockage  occur- 
ring in  those  portions  causes  flooding  to 
occur  within  the  Staines  area. 

8529.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Is  what  you 

are  saying  that  there  are  three  authori- 
ties, yourselves,  the  County  Council  and 
the  Thames  Conservancy  who  have  been 
given  powers  for  different  purposes 
which  would  between  them  be  wide 
enough  to  enable  all  these  problems  to 
be  dealt  with,  but  that  the  problem  is 
that  the  powers  are  -not  fully  exercised, 
shall  we  say,  by  the  other  two  authori- 
ties if  you  like? Mr.  Entwistle : And 

there  are  no  default  powers,  because 
as  you  will  'have  observed  from  the 
County  Council’s  evidence  in  the  central 
portion  of  Middlesex  where  I think  they 
say  they  can  control  the  river  through- 
out dts  length,  they  do  in  fact  exercise 
the  powers,  but  where  any  river  or 
watercourse  appears  to  be  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a catchment  authority,  be 
it  Conservancy  or  the  Lee  Catchment 
authority,  they  do  not  exercise  those 
powers  as  a matter  of  policy. 

8530.  Is  in  fact  what  you  are  pro- 
posing that  the  powers  should  be  made 

duties? Let  us  have  it  one  way  or 

the  other — the  Thames  Conservancy,  the 
County  Council  or  ourselves,  then  it  is 
our  duty.  It  would  appear  to  be  more 
appropriately  a duty  for  the  catchment 
authority  who  are  in  charge  of  rivers 
generally  within  the  area. 

8531.  Mr.  Cadbury : I gather  that  you 
were  here  this  morning  and  heard  the 
discussion  which  we  had  on  finance  with 
the  adjoining  neighbourhood.  I gather 
that  Staines  is  not  so  fortunate  here  in 
having  the  working  parts  of  London 
Airport  within  the  district,  or  having  got 
this  rising  business  in  gravel  pits  quite 
so  well  organised?  It  has  been  sug- 
gested to  us — il  put  the  question  this 
morning,  I will  put  it  to  you — that  the 
financial  problems  of  London  are  so 
different  from  one  area  to  another  that 
some  form  of  equalisation  has  been 
found  necessary  and  is  agreed  to  be 
necessary  within  the  London  County 
Council  area.  It  is  sometimes  suggested 
that  because  of  the  inequalities  outside 
the  London  County  Council  area  but 
still  within  the  built-up  area  of  Greater 


London,  similar  equalisation  arrange- 
ments should  be  necessary.  I think  I 
will  just  ask  you  whether  you  have  any 
observations  on  that  as  it  affects  your 

own  authority? Councillor  Pett:  In 

the  first  place  our  total  rateable  value  is 
just  a little  bigger  than  we  had  here  this 
morning,  and  our  population  is  more  or 
less  double.  We  gain  nothing  like  they 
do  from  the  Airport — I think  it  is  only 
about  £5,000  out  of  the  £±  million.  As 
far  as  the  question  of  rate  equalisation 
is  concerned,  I think  the  London  area 
is  a little  different  in  so  far  as  the 
greatest  wealth  of  London  is  concen- 
trated in  certain  areas — probably  West- 
minster, which  you  instanced  earlier. 
Middlesex  as  a little  different  from  that. 
It  is  chiefly  for  that  reason  we  con- 
sidered this.  Probably  delegation  is  the 
best  way  for  dealing  with  these  things. 
Under  delegation  you  will  get  an  over- 
all county  rate  except  in  some  cases 
such  as  sewage.  By  reason  of  that  you 
will  have  what  amounts  to  rate  equalisa- 
tion ; we  should  be  quite  happy  to  see 
it  work  in  that  way. 

8532.  If  lit  was  accepted  that  the  plans 
which  have  been  put  forward  by  the 
majority  of  the  Middlesex  authorities 
are  implemented — which  is  much  more 
•than  delegation — the  most-purpose 
♦authority  is  much  more  an  authority 
‘standing  on  its  own  feet  in  financial 
matters,  would  you  in  those  circum- 
stances if  Staines,  either  on  its  own  or 
‘in  amalgamation  with  someone  else, 
became  an  all-purpose  authority  respon- 
sible financially,  still  feel  there  would 

mot  be  a case  for  equalisation? 1 do 

not  think  there  would  be  a case.  I 
think  we  should  be  worse  off  than  we 
are,  but  I think  there  would  not  be  a 
case.  I believe  the  Clerk  would  like  to 

make  a comment  there. Mr. 

Entwistle : As  we  mentioned  in  our 
opening  statement  this  was  touched  upon 
by  the  Middlesex  Urban  District 
Councils  Association  some  years  ago, 
and  it  was  then  thought  if  these  powers 
were  transferred  something  like  a period 
of  ten  years  should  elapse  in  which  there 
should  be  a diminishing  equalisation 
grant,  -but  at  was  not  pursued. 

Mr.  Cadbury : Thank  you. 

8533.  Chairman:  I think,  Councillor 
Pett,  that  really  completes  all  we  want 
to  ask  you.  I do  not  know  whether 
any  of  your  colleagues  would  like  to 
make  any  observation  arising  out  of  our 
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questions?- Councillor  Pett:  No,  Sir, 

I think  not. 

8534.  Chairman : All  I need  do  now 
then  is  to  thank  you  once  again  for 
coming  here  and  to  add  our  thanks  for 


helping  us  verbally,  and  I assure  you 
that  everything  you  have  said  and 
written  will  be  given  very  careful  con- 
sideration by  us  before  we  come  to  any 

conclusion. Thank  you,  Sir.  We  are 

very  happy  to  have  been  here  today. 


( The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 

THIRTY-SEVENTH  DAY 


Thursday,  17th  September,  1959 


Present: 

Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.  ( Chairman ) 

Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  *Sir  Charles  Morris 

Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E.  Sir  John  Wrioley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lawson,  C.B.E. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 

Mr.  L.  Y.  Cond  ( Assistant  Secretary ) 

* Morning  Session  only 

Examination  of  Witnesses 


Alderman  G.  A.  Paroitbr 

Alderman  J.  Barrow 

Alderman  Mrs.  M.  R.  Forbes 

Alderman  W.  J.  Lipscombe 

Alderman  T.  H.  Joyce 

Alderman  B.  H.  Rockman 

Councillor  Mrs.  D,  Gundry 

Alderman  Mrs.  M.  M.  Ashdown 

Councillor  M.  Franks 

Mr.  K,  Goodacre 

Mr.  H.  E.  S.  Bickbrton 

Dr.  C.  E.  Gurr 

Mr.  H.  S.  Andrew 

Mr.  B,  J.  Collins 

Dr.  A.  C.  T.  Perkins 

Mr.  L.  A.  Franklin 

Miss  J.  Rowell 

Mr.  J.  A.  O’Kbbfb 

on  behalf  of  Middlesex  County  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


8535.  Chairman.  Good  morning, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  very  pleased 
to  see  you  here  this  morning  although 
1 am  quite  sure  some  of  you  have  other 
preoccupations  at  the  moment!  I think, 
Alderman  Pargiter,  you  are  leading  the 
deputation  this  morning 7— Alderman 
Pargiter'.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

32484 


8536.  Then  I think  probably  your 
Clerk  will  have  informed  you  of  the 
procedure  we  usually  adopt  on  these 
occasions.  We  generally  ask  that  the 
authority  before  us  should  take  the 
opportunity,  if  they  wish  it,  of  supple- 
menting their  written  evidence  by  an 
oral  statement  or  statements,  and  then 
A 2 
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when  that  has  been  completed  we  gener- 
ally get  down  to  the  task  of  asking  ques- 
tions. I would  like  to  emphasise  to 
you,  and  in  fact  to  everyone,  that  it  is 
your  case  we  want  to  hear,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  influence  you  in  any  way  as 
to  the  way  in  which  you  should  put  it. 
We  want  you  to  feel  quite  free  to  do  it 
in  whatever  way  you  think  fit,  but  we 
have  found  that  procedure  satisfactory 
in  most  cases  and  you  may  think  it  satis- 
factory today. 1 am  quite  sure,  Mr. 

Chairman,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  meeting  your  wishes  in  that  respect. 
We  have  prepared  some  statements  and 
we  propose  to  proceed  with  those. 

8537.  You  may  assume  of  course  that 
we  have  read  very  carefully  all  the 
written  evidence  we  have  had  from  you, 
both  the  original  document  and  the 
supplementary  documents,  and  also  your 
comments  on  other  people’s  evidence 
from  Middlesex,  and  of  course  you  must 
remember  too  that  we  have  visited  many 
places  and  also  had  evidence  from  most 
of  the  Middlesex  authorities,  so  you  may 
assume  that  we  have  at  least  a nodding 
acquaintance  with  the  problems  of 

Middlesex. 1 am  quite  sure  we  agree 

with  you  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  are  problems  with  which  you  will 
be  faced  and  to  which  you  have  to  find, 
we  hope,  a satisfactory  solution.  May 
I say,  so  far  as  I am  personally  con- 
cerned, how  privileged  I feel  to  be  able 
to  come  and  present  this  evidence  on 
behalf  of  Middlesex.  I did  come  before 
you  on  behalf  of  the  County  Councils 
Association,  and  at  least  whatever  I say 
now  will  have  the  merit  of  consistency. 

8538.  That  is  not  always  usual. 

Alderman  Pargiter:  The  County 

Council  has  already  submitted  a sub- 
stantial amount  of  written  evidence  and 
in  doing  so  it  has  endeavoured  to  look 
further  than  the  Middlesex  boundaries. 
Since  submitting  the  written  evidence  the 
Commission  has  heard  the  oral  evidence 
of  the  Middlesex  District  Councils  and 
it  is  felt  that  this  calls  for  comment,  and 
that  is  the  problem  with  which  we  are 
mainly  concerned  now. 

The  object  of  this  preliminary  state- 
ment is  to  give  such  comment  quite 
briefly  and  I propose  to  do  this  so  far 
as  general  matters  are  concerned  at  this 
stage.  When  individual  services  are 
reached,  a similar  introductory  statement 
will  be  given  and  this  will  again  be  com- 
menting on  the  oral  evidence  of  the 


Middlesex  District  Councils  so  far  as 
that  service  is  concerned.  It  is  not 
intended  to  go  into  detail  in  these  intro- 
ductory statements.  If  it  should  emerge 
in  the  course  of  your  questions  that 
you  would  like  detailed  information  or 
statistics  on  any  particular  subject,  we 
shall  be  happy  to  submit  a memorandum 
dealing  with  any  point  which  might 
arise  which  calls  for  some  further 
memorandum  or  statistics  of  any  kind. 

Before  referring  to  the  evidence  of  the 
Middlesex  District  Councils  I wish  to 
say  a brief  word  about  the  evidence  of 
the  Association  of  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions. They  said : “ Abolish  the  County 
Councils  of  Middlesex  and  London  ”,  and 
we  might  ask  just  exactly  what  they 
know  of  Middlesex  and  London  and 
what  sort  of  authority  have  they  got  for 
making  such  a statement?  Of  course, 
many  of  us  are  aware  of  the  internal 
strains  and  stresses  of  the  Association 
of  Municipal  Corporations  between  the 
different  weight  of  opinions  and 
different  sections,  therefore  we  appreci- 
ate their  difficulties,  but  we  do  want  to 
say  this  quite  definitely,  they  are  so 
unsure  of  the  Middlesex  situation  that 
within  the  space  of  only  three  years  they 
can  express  views  as  to  the  future  of 
Middlesex  which  are  completely  contra- 
dictory. In  1956  its  representatives  were 
able  to  agree  with  the  other  Local 
Authority  Associations — and  I am  quite 
certain  on  these  points,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  I happened  to  be  taking  part 
in  the  negotiations  at  the  time,  and  you 
will  also  find  it  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
White  Paper  dated  1956 — that  “ Middle- 
sex should  be  preserved  as  a two -tier 
Urban  County,  and  its  County  Districts 
should  be  ineligible  for  promo  tion^  to 
county  borough  status  In  1959  with- 
out any  attempted  justification  they  say 
exactly  the  reverse. 

The  Commission  might  feel  that  the 
evidence  of  the  A.M.C.  was  nevertheless 
worth  something  if  it  was  supported  by 
the  District  Councils  in  Middlesex  and 
the  Metropolitan  Boroughs.  But  that  is 
not  the  position.  The  majority  of  the 
Middlesex  District  Councils  have  re- 
corded their  desire  for  the  continuance 
of  the  two-tier  system,  in  Middlesex  and 
the  preservation  of  the  County  Council 
and  even  the  eleven  larger  Districts 
although  their  proposals,  if  accepted, 
would  in  effect  mean  the  end  of  the 
County,  have  stopped  short  of  saying 
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they  wish  the  County  Council  to  be 
abolished. 

Similarly  the  A.M.C.  had  to  admit  that 
some  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  do 
not  share  their  views.  It  is  worth  re- 
peating here  a few  sentences  from  the 
evidence  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’ 
Standing  Joint  Committee — 

“ So  far  as  the  general  structure  of 
local  government  is  concerned,  we 
think  that  the  present  two-tier  structure 
should  be  retained.  In  this  connection, 
we  should  like  to  refer  to  the  written 
evidence  which  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations  has  submitted. 
Among  us  here  are  some  who  have 
spent  much  time  endeavouring  to  dis- 
suade the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations  from  applying  a general 
conception  of  local  government  to  the 
London  area.  In  their  evidence  they 
recommend  that  the  ‘ most  satisfactory 
general  pattern  is  that  of  the  county 
borough  or  all-purpose  authority  ’.  At 
a meeting  of  all  the  authorities  in  the 
area  covered  by  your  enquiry,  72  of 
the  74  member  corporations  attended. 
On.  a motion  to  amend  the  evidence 
which  was  being  submitted  by  the 
A.M.C.  by  recommending  the  retention 
of  the  two-tier  system,  36  voted  for 
and  22  against.  We  therefore  claim 
that  the  majority  of  metropolitan  and 
non-county  boroughs  in  the  area  are 
agreed  on  the  retention  of  the  two-tier 
system  and  that  the  Standing  Joint 
Committee  more  closely  reflects  their 
views  than  does  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations  in  this 
respect." 

8539.  Chairman:  Stopping  there  for 
one  moment,  Alderman  Pargiter,  you  re- 
ferred just  now  to  strains  within  the 
A.M.C. : I imagine  we  should  not  be  far 
wrong  in  thinking  there  are  certain 
strains  within  the  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee too,  are  there  not? Probably 

ruther  lesser  ones,  I imagine. 

In  these  circumstances  we  can  con- 
fidently ask  the  Commission  to  treat  the 
evidence  of  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations  as  quite  worthless  so  far 
as  the  future  of  London  and  the  Greater 
London  area  is  concerned. 

After  listening  to  the  oral  evidence  of 
the  Middlesex  District  Councils  you  may 
not  be  clear  on  many  of  its  aspects, 
certainly  the  County  Council  is  not  in 
all  cases  clear  as  .to  what  is  sought  with 
regard  to  particular  services  and  the 
32484 


reasons  given  for  such  claim.  What 
does  clearly  emerge,  however,  is  that  the 
Middlesex  District  Councils  are  united 
in  their  desire  for  greater  powers  at  the 
expense  of  the  County  Council.  There 
is  a divergence  of  views  as  to  how  these 
powers  should  be  obtained,  and  so  far 
as  the  future  structure  of  Local  Govern- 
ment in  Middlesex  is  concerned,  this 
divergence  is  fundamental  in  that  there 
are  two  schools  of  thought — 

A.  Those  who  have  not  abandoned 
their  claim  for  County  Borough  status, 
and 

B.  Those  who  oppose  the  granting 
of  County  Borough  status  to  any 
authority  in  Middlesex  on  the  ground 
that  such  a course  would  be  detri- 
mental to  Middlesex  as  a whole  and 
would  render  the  administration  of  the 
County  as  such  impossible. 

So  far  as  the  County  Borough 
aspirants  are  concerned,  and  their  claims 
although  stated  to  be  for  most-purpose 
authority  status  are  virtually  that  they 
should.  be  County  Boroughs,  the  County 
Council  shares  the  views  of  the  Middlesex 
medium-sized  authorities  and  we  very 
strongly  oppose  any  such  claim.  One 
has  only  to  look  at  the  map  which  1 am 
producing  to  see  the  effect.  The  parts 
coloured  pink  are  the  areas  which  are 
submitting  these  claims  virtually  to 
county  borough  status,  and  you  can  see 
quite  clearly  from  the  map  precisely 
what  would  be  the  result  of  their  claim 
if  it  were  accepted.  I want  to  say  also 
that  Middlesex  has  been  a unit  of  Local 
Government  for  over  70  years,  There 
has  been  much  talk  by  the  District 
Councils  of  community  of  interest  and 
local  pride,  which  people  may  feel  in 
their  own  particular  district.  I must  say 
that  if  you  ask  people  whether  they  live 
in  the  borough  of  Heston  and  Isleworth 
they  will  say : “ No,  we  live  in  the 
borough  of  Hounslow  ” ; equally,  if  you 
ask  if  they  live  in  the  borough  of 
Hendon,  they  will  say  they  live  in 
Edgware. 

8540.  Chairman : I have  dropped  into 
the  habit  of  stopping  people  in  the 
street,  on  my  visits,  and  asking  where 
they  lived,  and  only  in  one  instance  did 
they  know  which  borough  they  were  in  , 
'in  two  instances  they  know  where  the 

Town  Hall  was! 1 am  glad  to  have 

your  support  in  that,  Sir. 

It  is  not  desired  to  minimise  this  but 
it  must  be  put  in  its  proper  perspective. 

A 3 
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There  is  County  interest  and  County 
pride  also  and  this  is  readily  under- 
standable when  one  has  regard  to  the 
history  of  the  County  and  particularly 
its  recent  history. 

On  creation  of  the  County  in  its  pre- 
sent administrative  form  there  was  not 
a single  municipal  borough  in  its  area. 
In  1894  the  County  comprised  29  urban 
sanitary  authorities — they  were  not  par- 
ticularly sanitary  at  that  time,  either,  I 
am  afraid,  iMr.  Chairman — and  4 rural 
authorities.  At  least  therefore  the 
County  can  claim  it  has  been  dn  existence 
longer  than  any  Borough,  the  first  of 
which  was  not  created  until  1901. 

By  1921  there  were  3 Municipal 
Boroughs,  30  Urban  Districts  and  4 Rural 
Districts. 

By  1937  there  were  15  Municipal 
Boroughs  and  11  Urban  District  Coun- 
cils. To-day  the  respective  figures  are 
1 8 and  8. 

This  build-up  is  illustrated  by  maps  and 
explained  by  a memorandum  which  I 
am  putting  before  the  Commission, 
and  which  will  give  in  historical 
form  what  really  happened  in  the 
growth  of  the  County  of  Middlesex. 
It  will  be  readily  appreciated  that  the 
majority  of  the  local  authorities  in  the 
County  can  trace  their  present  existence 
only  to  the  years  between  the  wars.  Some 
of  them  have  not  yet  even  got  a Town 
Hali. 

Middlesex  is  a recognised  entity,  and 
it  is  large  enough  to  provide  a compact 
and  comprehensive  service  in  respect  of 
those  functions  which  require  to  be  ad- 
ministered over  a wide  area. 

The  Commission  has  been  endeavour- 
ing to  ascertain  whether  there  are  dis- 
tinctions between  the  other  conurbations 
in  the  country,  composed  mainly  of 
County  Boroughs,  land  Greater  London 
which  explain  why  the  creation  of 
County  Boroughs  in  the  London  area  is 
to  be  resisted.  First  of  all  there  are  dis- 
tinctions in  history,  in  evolution,  in  the 
rate  of  development,  in  community  of 
interest  and  in  the  social  pattern,  includ- 
ing facilities  for  work,  pleasure,  shop- 
ping, etc.  But  what  is  significant  is  that 
Parliament  has  considered  it  necessary 
to  examine  the  position  in  the  other 
conurbations  and  there  are  those  who 
hold  the  view,  with  good  reason  that 
single-tier  local  government  in  the  conur- 
bations is  not  satisfactory  and  that  there 
should  be  a two-tier  system  introduced. 
We  would  suggest  that  the  Middlesex 


pattern  could  with  advantage  be  applied 
to  some  of  the  areas  concerned  in  the 
Local  Government  Boundary  Commis- 
sion’s considerations. 

To  allow  any  of  the  Middlesex  autho- 
rities to  become  County  Boroughs  would 
create  a patchwork  of  independent 
authorities,  each  in  itself  too  small  to 
administer  the  present  County  Services, 
without  at  least  some  form  of  joint 
arrangements.  The  need  for  joint 
arrangements  was  accepted  time  and 
time  again  by  the  District  Councils  in 
their  recent  evidence.  Whilst  it  is  easy 
to  understand  ithait  the  Middlesex  District 
Councils  are  united  in  seeking  more 
powers,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  such 
unity  will  be  presentwhen  the  problems  of 
joint  arrangements  are  to  be  solved. 
What  sort  of  joint  arrangements  would 
be  made  is  not  clear.  Whatever  they 
were  they  would  he  likely  to  be  unsatis- 
factory in  such  important  matters  as.  'the 
absence  of  authoritative  control,  the 
location  of  offices  and  the  responsibility 
of  officers.  Joint  boards  are  particularly 
unwelcome  because  they  have  always 
proved  in  the  ipast  to  be  entirely  the 
negation  of  democracy,  there  is  virtually 
no  democratic  control  over  joint  boards. 
They  have  to  ibe  given  powers,  and  once 
they  have  got  them  they  function  in  that 
way. 

Some  of  the  District  Councils 
stated  that  they  were  basing  their  claims 
on  their  previous  record.  It  is  relevant 
to  ask  what  sort  of  a record  they  have 
to-date  on  the  making  of  joint  arrange- 
ments. Take  the  important  question  o-f 
housing  overspill  as  an  example. 

Conferences  have  been  held  by  the 
County  Council  with  the  local  authorities 
since  1946  on  this  matter  and  have 
floundered  because  of  the  lack  of  sup- 
port and  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
District  Councils.  If  the  Royal  Com- 
mission so  wishes  a paper  can  ibe  sub- 
mitted giving  the  detailed  history  of 
these  Conferences  and  their  abortive 
results. 

The  last  attempt  typifies  the  attitude 
of  the  District  Councils : — 1 

In  March,  1958,  a conference  was  held 
with  representatives  of  all  the  26  Dis- 
trict Councils  as  a result  of  which 
enquiry  was  made  to  the  Minister  as 
to  the  possibility  of  the  New  Towns 
Act,  1946,  being  invoked  for  the  pro- 
vision of  any  New  Town  required  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Middlesex. 
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The  ‘Minister  replied  that  it  was  not 
the  Government’s  intention  to  create 
any  further  New  Town  but  if  a local 
authority  felt  that  a New  Town  was 
needed  to  deal  with  this  overspill 
problem  they  should  consider  building 
one  themselves. 

In  May,  1959,  there  was  a further 
conference  at  which  it  was  agreed  and 
that  was  something,  anyway,  that  there 
is  a housing  need  in  Middlesex  and  at 
which  the  County  Council  was  asked  to 
explore  further  the  means  of  meeting 
that  need  and  report  back  to  a further 
conference.  We  went  to  a great  deal 
of  trouble  to  do  this,  and  we  called  a 
further  conference— iwe  did  not  waste 
any  time — we  called  a further  confer- 
ence in  July.  It  was  accepted  that  the 
deccntralisaition  of  population  and  in- 
dustry can  only  be  effected  'by  action 
additional  to  that  at  present  in  progress. 
It  was  accepted  by  the  conference  that 
such  additional  action  should  consist 
of  securing  conferment  of  powers  on  the 
County  Council  to  promote  and  finance 
a New  Town  by  establishing  a Corpora- 
tion or  by  other  means.  But  the  con- 
ference at  the  same  time  effectively  pre- 
vented any  such  action  being  taken  'by 
rendering  it  impracticable  and  unwork- 
able. This  was  done  by  the  acceptance 
on  a majority  vote  of  the  proposition 
that  the  cost  was  to  'be  borne  solely 
by  the  .participating  authorities  by  means 
of  a Special  County  rate  with  .power 
for  non-participating  authorities  to  take 
part  at  a later  date  should  they  so  wish. 
The  impossibility  of  trying  to  proceed 
•with  a new  town  on  that  basis  would  I 
am  sure,  Sir,  be  readily  appreciated  by 
the  Commission 

■It  comes  hard  to  the  ears  of  the 
County  Council  to  be  accused  of  frus- 
tration when  the  accusers  are  respon- 
sible for  circumstances  such  as  this, 
and  yet  the  District  Councils  rely  on  co- 
operation and  joint  arrangements  as 
■part  of  their  case. 

Similarly  the  District  Councils  cannot 
point  to  any  record  of  joint  arrange- 
ments which  have  solved  the  refuse  dis- 
posal problem. 

Once  the  District  Councils  admit  the 
need  for  joint  arrangements,  their  case 
to  take  over  services  from  the  County 
Council  falls  to  the  ground  because 
their  record  shows,  and  experience  con- 
firms, that  they  cannot  be  relied  upon 
to  act  in  concert. 


With  regard  to  the  claims  made  for 
services  ; whilst  the  medium-sized  group 
of  Middlesex  authorities  and  the  smaller 
authorities  are  slightly  less  ambitious 
than  the  larger  group,  the  County 
Council  feels  that  they  are,  nevertheless, 
going  too  far.  All  say  they  accept  the 
continuance  of  the  County  Council  but 
with  blatant  .inconsistency  they  seek  to 
denude  it  of  so  many  powers  that  it 
must  be  obvious  that  the  County  Council 
would  not  be  able  to  function  as  a 
viable  unit  if  it  were  left  with  only  the 
residue  of  powers  which  these  District 
Councils  are  prepared  to  see  remaining 
in  the  County  Council’s  hands.  They 
wish  to  keep  the  body  alive  by  draining 
it  of  its  blood. 

It  is  9aid  on  behalf  of  the  District 
Councils  that  conferment  of  powers 
would  rectify  the  danger  of  lack  of 
interest.  What  interest  would  there  be 
in  a County  Council  (assuming  it  could 
continue)  divested  of  its  powers?  The 
issue  is  really  this — is  the  County  Coun- 
cil to  remain  with  its  present  powers  and 
•functions  or  is  it  to  go  out  of  existence 
as  a result  of  the  District  Councils' 
claims? 

The  claims  are  made  without  any 
regard  to  the  good  of  the  services  in 
which  they  are  (interested.  Taking  two 
services  as  examples — ■ 

(1)  They  wish  to  fragment  the 
Eduoation  service.  This  clearly  must 
'be  an  integrated  service  providing  for 
the  whole  education  of  a child 
throughout  its  school  years  regard- 
less of  the  particular  district  in  which 
that  child  happens  to  reside,  especially 
in  a county  such  as  Middlesex,  where 
perhaps  one  does  not  know  the 
boundaries  of  one  district  from 
another. 

(2)  With  regard  to  the  Children’s 
service,  the  District  Councils  feel  that 
they  could  take  over  this  service  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
children  taken  into  care  from  a par- 
ticular District  Council  reaches  the 
extremely  low  figure  of  13. 

Similar  considerations  arise  in  respect 
of  other  services  and,  together  with  the 
Education  and  Children’s  services,  will 
be  amplified  later  in  this  hearing. 

The  County  Council  in  these  circum- 
stances is  entitled  to  ask  whether  the 
District  Councils’  claim  is  not  made 
regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  service 
but  rather  for  the  District  Councils’  own 
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ends,  and  to  answer  that  question  by 
saying  that  the  District  Councils’  case  is 
not  based  on  reason  or  on  any  desire  to 
see  a more  convenient  and  effective 
service  but  is  made  merely  to  further 
their  own  ambitious  interests. 

The  County  District  Councils  have 
sought  to  villify  and  denigrate  the 
County  Council.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  their  allegations  have  been 
framed  in  general  terms  and  have  been 
unsubstantiated  by  any  real  evidence. 
They  have  said,  for  example,  that  dele- 
gation leads  to  frustration.  An  examina- 
tion of  their  oral  evidence  shows  that 
what  they  mean  is  simply  that  cases 
occur,  as  you  would  expect,  that  they 
have  not  in  all  instances  been  given  their 
own  way.  Where  they  have  endeavoured 
to  provide  substantiation  it  has  been  on 
petty  points  which  have  in  our  opinion 
largely  clouded  the  main  issue. 

Criticisms  have  been  made  that  the 
services  are  too  remote,  complex  and 
costly.  These  are  easy  to  make  and  diffi- 
cult to  refute  unless  concrete  cases  are 
given,  when  it  can  usually  be  pointed  out 
that  there  is  an  adequate  and  reason- 
able explanation.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  -the  criticisms  of  the  District  Coun- 
cils have  not  been  made  in  respect  of  the 
actual  services  provided  by  the  County 
Council.  In  other  words,  the  District 
Councils  have  generally  accepted  that 
the  services  themselves  axe  satisfactory 
but  nevertheless  they  feel  presumably 
that  they  could  improve  them  despite 
the  fact  that  in  so  many  cases  they  have 
not  got,  and  indeed  never  have  had,  any 
experience  in  these  services  at  all. 

The  District  Councils’  criticisms  relate 
rather  to  the  administration  of  the 
services  and  the  part  which  the  two  tiers 
of  government  should  play  in  the  service. 
The  County  Council  does  not  consider 
that  there  exist  any  major  grounds  for 
complaint  even  in  this  field.  Neverthe- 
less it  recognises  the  strong  feeling 
within  the  District  Councils  and  has  con- 
sidered what  can  be  done  to  ameliorate 
the  position.  The  County  Council  feels 
that  the  answer  must  be  found  within 
the  framework  of  the  two-tier  system 
and  consequently,  improved  delegation 
must  be  the  goal  and  not  conferment. 

The  possibilities  of  improving  delega- 
tion have  been  in  the  mind  of  County 
Council  Members  and  Officers  since 
1952  and  the  Commission  will  be  aware 
that  a Conference  between  Members  of 


the  County  Council  and  Members  of  the 
District  Councils  made  certain  recom- 
mendations in  1954  to  improve  delega- 
tion within  the  framework  of  the  existing 
law  which  were  accepted  by  the  County 
Council  and  the  majority  of  the  District 
Councils.  The  reason  why  they  have 
not  been  implemented  is  quite  simply 
that  in  the  Queen’s  Speech  at  the  Open- 
ing of  Parliament  in  Autumn  1955  the 
statement  was  made  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  examining  the  problems  of 
Local  Government  with  a view  to  intro- 
ducing legislation  on  the  subject,  and  it 
was  considered  by  the  County  Council 
that  it  would  be  most  unwise  at  that 
juncture  to  proceed  to  put  into  operation 
the  recommendations,  in  view  of  the 
possibility  that  in  a relatively  short  time 
afterwards  the  changes  made  would 
again  need  to  be  reviewed  and  altered  in 
the  light  of  the  new  general  legislation. 

The  County  District  Councils  were 
invited  to  consider  whether  they  and  the 
County  Council  ought  not  to  agree  upon 
a deferment  of  the  matter  and  with  only 
three  exceptions  the  District  Councils 
did  so  agree.  The  District  Councils 
sought  to  attach  blame  to  the  County 
Council  for  its  failure  -to  implement  the 
recommendations.  They  rather  con- 
veniently forgot  to  inform  the  Commis- 
sion that  the  postponement  had  been 
with  their  agreement. 

The  County  Council  is  still  of  the 
opinion,  and  indeed,  it  has  been  at  least 
hinted  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  District 
Councils  that  they  agree,  that  the  answer 
to  whatever  problems  there  may  be  in 
Middlesex  can  be  provided  by  imple- 
menting the  Local  Government  Confer- 
ence Committee’s  recommendations,  and 
when  you  come  to  deal  with  the  indi- 
vidual services  you  will  be  able  to 
examine  in  more  detail  what  these  are. 
There  will  need  to  be  a change  of  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  District  Councils 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  will  assist  them  to 
reconcile  themselves  to  this  two-tier 
system  of  local  government  for  the  good 
of  the  community. 

Middlesex  is  such  a compact  and 
closely  knit  area  that  it  is  felt  that  what- 
ever system  of  delegation  is  evolved  it 
should  be  uniform  and  it  should  be  to 
authorities  of  sufficient  size  and  resources 
to  enable  them  to  play  their  full  part. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  recognised  that  the 
re-arrangement  of  areas  whether  by 
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amalgamation  or  even  by  division  may 
be  necessary  in  order  that  adequate  units 
may  be  formed  for  any  particular  ser- 
vice. Existing  units  should  not  be  con- 
sidered sacrosanct  whether  they  are  large 
or  small — they  have  none  of  them  been 
in  existence  for  all  that  length  of  time. 
Most  of  the  present  authorities  have  not 
been  in  existence  long  enough  to  claim 
any  prerogative  in  this  respect  as  their 
history,  to  which  I have  previously  re- 
ferred, shows. 

To.  summarise — the  County  Council’s 
case  is  that  the  services  which  it  carried 
out  are  most  satisfactory  as  is  shown 
by  the  first  class  reputation  which  it  has 
throughout  the  country  for  performance 
of  its  services  and  for  its  administration  ; 
that  the  District  Council’s  claims  are 
based  on  ambition  rather  than  reason 
and  they  have  not  made  out  any  case 
for  any  radical  re-organisation  ; that  the 
solution  lies  in  a proper  distribution  of 
functions  by  the  medium  of  delegation 
in  respect  of  certain  services,  and  the 
proper  understanding  as  to  the  relative 
roles  of  the  upper  and  lower-tier  authori- 
ties in  this  connection  ; and  that  the  im- 
proved delegation  suggested  by  the 
County  Council  would  be  to  the  over-all 
good  of  ail  the  authorities  concerned  in 
Middlesex,  of  that  I am  quite  convinced. 

In  conclusion  1 would  stress  the  over- 
riding importance  of  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  the  services  provided.  Much 
has  been  said  by  the  District  Councils 
about  local  pride  and  I have  touched 
upon  County  pride.  Local  pride  is  pre- 
sent but  not  to  the  degree  found  in  self- 
contained  towns  and  villages  elsewhere 
in.  the  country.  Many  people  even  in 
Middlesex  regard  themselves  as  being 
Londoners  in  fact,  and  if  you  ask  them 
what  they  are  they  say  they  come  from 
London  in  many  cases — it  is  so  difficult 
to  distinguish,  and  in  fact  many  of  them 
have  lived  in  London  and  have  moved 
out  to  the  county  of  Middlesex  from  time 
to  time,  and  they  still  regard  themselves 
as  Londoners,  which  is  quite  under- 
standable. But  of  much  more  concern  to 
the  ratepayer  is  the  question  as  to 
whether  he  is  obtaining  his  services  in  a 
manner  which  is  satisfactory  to  him  and 
at  the  least  possible  cost.  If  he  were 
told  that  the  price  which  he  would  have 
to  pay  for  the  further  glorification  of  his 
District  Council  was  less  efficient  ser- 
vices and  increased  costs  he  would  leave 
you  in  no  doubt  as  to  which  alternative 
he  wanted. 


What  interest  there  is  in  local  govern- 
ment must  be  preserved  and  not  de- 
creased by  less  efficient  services  at  higher 
costs  and  in  our  view  efficient  and  econo- 
mic services  are  and  will  continue  to  be 
provided  by  the  County  Council  which 
is  the  right  size,  has  adequate  resources, 
a breadth  of  outlook  and  officers  of  high 
calibre  and  qualifications. 

That  I submit  briefly  to  you,  Sir,  as 
our  opening  statement,  and  I shall  be 
only  too  happy,  if  you  have  any  ques- 
tions you  would  like  to  ask  me  or  the 
other  members  of  our  delegation. 

8541.  Thank  you  very  much,  Aider- 
man  Pargiter.  Perhaps  it  would  be  con- 
venient to  follow  your  suggestion  and 
put  first  any  general  questions  we  have 
to  ask  before  we  come  on  to  the  special 
subjects.  I would  like  to  ask  this 
question,  but  first  I shall  give  you  the 
background  of  it.  During  the  last  nearly 
two  years  now  during  which  we  have 
been  working  on  this  problem  we  have 
at  any  rate  gained  some  information  and 
knowledge  not  only  of  Middlesex  but  of 
the  other  counties  concerned  in  our  area. 
There  is  of  course  the  Administrative 
County  of  London,  which  is  something 
special,  but  taking  Surrey,  Hertfordshire, 
Essex,  Kent,  in  all  those  places  there  are 
county  councils  and  there  are  county 
districts  ; there  are  elaborate  systems  of 
delegation  in  certain  services  which  differ 
very  much  from  one  another  both  in 
their  legal  framework  and  also  in  the  way 
in  which  they  work,  but  Middlesex  seems 
to  us,  or  to  me  at  any  rate,  to  be  unique 
in  this  respect,  that  in  no  other  county 
which  we  have  seen  or  visited  is  there 
the  great  tension  between  the  county 
districts  and  the  county  council  which 
seems  to  exist  in  Middlesex,  a tension 
which  if  I may  say  so  has  been  very  well 
illustrated  by  the  tone  of  your  remarks 
this  morning.  You  have  indicated  to  us 
really  that  the  only  force  behind  the  case 
of  the  county  districts  in  Middlesex  is 
ambition  and  aggrandisement  on  the 
part  of  the  councils  with  no  respect  to 
the  quality  of  the  service  which  is  pro- 
vided or  could  be  provided,  and  I think 
that  is  fairly  characteristic  of  the  relation- 
ship which  exists  so  far  as  I can  judge  be- 
tween the  county  districts  in  Middlesex 
and  the  county  council.  There  must  be 
some  reason  for  that.  I am  not  suggesting 
that  in  every  other  county  there  is  com- 
plete harmony,  should  we  say,  between 
the  county  districts  and  the  county  coun- 
cil, but  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  ten- 
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sion  between  the  county  districts  and  the 
county  council  in  Middlesex  does  seem 
to  me  at  any  rate  to  be  much  greater 
than  it  is  elsewhere,  and  I would  like  to 
ask  first  of  all  whether  you  can  give  us 
any  reasons  which  would  account  for 

that? Yes,  there  are  one  or  two 

reasons  why  I think  this  happens 
particularly — 

8542.  You  see,  I have  ruled  out  par- 
ticular pigheadedness  on  the  part  of 

Middlesex  people! No,  I do  not  think 

it  is  on  the  part  of  the  people,  in  fact 
I do  not  think  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  really  very  much  concerned 
about  it,  but  there  is  undoubtedly  the 
factor  that,  the  districts  in  Middlesex  are 
large  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
population  and  resources,  and  they  see 
in  other  areas  people  possessing  the 
whole  powers  as  county  boroughs  or  all- 
purpose authorities.  They  no  doubt  are 
very  envious  indeed  and  they  see  the 
county  as  a stumbling  block  between 
their  attainment  of  those  powers.  There- 
fore whatever  the  circumstances  psycho- 
logically there  is  opposition  to  begin 
with ; no  matter  what  the  system  is,  I 
think  there  is  still  the  underlying  feeling 
that  they  ought  te  be  doing  the  job  them- 
selves. There  were  more  excepted  dis- 
tricts, more  Part  III  authorities  in 
Middlesex,  I think,  than  in  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the  country  put  together,  and 
you  immediately  see  what  happened  as 
soon  as  their  powers  were  transferred  by 
the  1944  Education  Act  to  the  county, 
and  it  is  understandable.  After  all,  we 
did  not  like  the  transfer  of  our  hospitals 
to  the  National  Health  Service,  but  willy 
nilly  we  had  to  accept  it.  We  felt  we 
had  done  a good  job  with  regard  to 
hospitals  and  ought  to  continue  to  do  it, 
but  nevertheless  they  went  and  we  had 
to  accept  it.  It  was  the  same  position 
with  regard  to  some  of  the  health  ser- 
vices which  were  transferred,  they  were 
not  transferred  with  regard  to  all  the  dis- 
tricts in  Middlesex,  because  some  parts 
of  those  services  were  already  in  posses- 
sion and  were  being  operated  by  the 
county  council,  but  there  again  they  lost 
services  by  transfer,  and  it  was  obvious 
from  an  administrative  point  of  view, 
for  although  we  were  empowered  under 
the  Act  to  have  subcommittees  which 
we  could  set  up  in  what  form  we  liked 
for  day  to  day  administration,  we  had 
no  power  at  all  to  transfer  back  functions 
to  them.  For  administrative  purposes  we 


had  area  health  committees.  We  had  to 
administer  the  service  but  at  the  same 
time  leaving  a measure  of  local  control 
over  day  to  day  matters,  and  that  we 
have  endeavoured  to  do.  The  divisional 
executives  which  we  set  up  were  on  the 
basis  of  a scheme  which  they  agreed 
themselves  and  which  they  were  very 
largely  responsible  for  introducing.  We 
modified  it  to  some  extent,  and  by  agree- 
ment we  arrived  at  some  sort  of  con- 
clusion. They  had  some  powers  in  con- 
nection with  what  was  then  elementary 
education,  they  had  no  powers  at  all  with 
regard  to  further  education.  . . . 

8543.  It  was  only  Part  III  powers — 
you  say  they  never  had  powers  for 
further  education,  equally  they  never  had 

powers  for  secondary  education? 

They  never  had  powers  for  secondary 
education  as  such,  it  was  elementary 
education  only  in  regard  to  which  they 
had  powers,  and  as  a Part  III  authority. 
They  talk  about  loss  of  powers,  but  they 
have  not  told  you  what  they  have  gained. 
They  have  gained  very  considerably  in 
their  local  control  over  secondary  edu- 
cation as  a quid  pro  quo  for  what  they 
have  lost,  except  of  course  that  they  have 
not  got  it  under  their  direct  control  but 
as  part  of  the  general  system,  because 
the  Government  decided  quite  clearly  and 
deliberately  that  education  had  to  be  on 
a wider  basis  than  existed  previously,  in 
order  to  have  an  effective  system  of 
education.  They  have  never  really  for- 
gotten this,  nor  forgiven  it,  and  when 
they  say  that  delegation  has  failed  it  is 
because  they  do  not  want  to  operate  it  if 
they  can  get  something  else.  Only  if  it 
comes  down  quite  finally  that  this  is  what 
it  has  got  to  be  will  they  accept  it.  Quite 
frankly,  I think  they  regard  this  as  their 
mainstay  and  hope,  that  you  will  take 
their  point  of  view,  that  they  are  entitled 
to  become  all-purpose  authorities  and 
they  will  at  least  then  get  very  wide 
powers.  We  shall  have  a good  deal  to 
say  on  that  when  we  come  to  education. 
But  on  the  point  you  raise,  if  I could 
take  a department  about  which  I know 
a good  deal,  the  finance  department, 
there  is  ia  good  deal  of  co-operation  be- 
tween our  County  Treasurer  and  ifche 
treasurers  of  the  county  districts.  There 
is  not  usually  this  stress  and  strain  intro- 
duced at  that  particular  level.  If  it  is 
introduced  at  member  level,  the  officers 
have  got  to  do  their  best  to  produce  the 
evidence  in  support  of  what  their  mem- 
bers are  saying,  which  good  officers  do 
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any  way  as  far  as  they  can.  Equally  one 
finds  in  the  administration  of  the  Clerks' 
level,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  again, 
these  are,  the  people  with  overweening 
ambitions  to  become  Clerks  to  County 
Boroughs,  tout  one  finds  that  the  general 
relations  between  the  officers  are  very 
good.  ,1  find  my  personal  relations  with 
the  Mayors  as  I go  round,  both  with 
Mayors  and  .members  generally,  are  per- 
fectly good.  It  'is  not  that  there  is  this 
overall  bitter  personal  enmity  at  all,  it  is 
the  overwhelming  desire  they  have  to 
get  'more  power  than  they  have  got. 
Obviously  if  you  have  a Royal  Commis- 
sion sitting  you  have  got  to  make  a case 
to  get  that  power,  and  I think  that  is  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  To  some  extent  you 
will  have  some  similar  stresses  with  re- 
gard lo  the  Boroughs,  in  .metropolitan 
Essex  in  their  relationship  with  the 
County  of  Essex.  The  fact  that  it  is 
more  pronounced  in  Middlesex  is  be- 
cause we  tire  a particularly  urbanised 
county,  whereas  some  of  the  other 
counties  are  .partly  rural,  some  to  a 
major  extent  rural,  and  therefore  the 
problem  does  not  appear  to  quite  .the 
same  extent. 

8544.  ,1  think  that  may  be  partly  an 
explanation,  tout  there  are  other  counties 
— you  mentioned  one,  Essex — where  the 
county  districts  are  in  much  the  same 
position  as  the  Middlesex  county  dis- 
tricts, they  .have  lost  certain  powers  ; you 
have  instances  where  they  are  excepted 
districts,  you  have  instances  where  they 
are  not  claiming  excepted  district  status, 
and  you  have  certainly  a number  of  in- 
stances where  you  ihave  county  districts 
with  ambitions  for  county  borough 
status,  and  they  are  putting  their  case  in 
those  respects,  naturally  enough.  But  it 
does  not  really  deal  with  my  main  point, 
because  even  where  those  conditions 
exist  one  cannot  detect  the  same  degree 
of  stress  and  strain  in  the  working  of 
the  existing  division  of  functions  between 
the  county  and  the  county  districts  in 
those  counties  as  one  comes  across  in 
Middlesex.  It  is  Jar  more  ex- 
tensive and  far  more  intensive  so 
far  as  one  can  judge  in  .Middlesex  than 
it  is  elsewhere.  I would  like  therefore 
to  .repeat  the  question.  Is  there  any 
historic  or  other  .reason  why  -that  should 
be  so  in  Middlesex? (Beyond  the  rea- 

sons I have  given  you,  ,as  I say  I think 
it  is  ambition,  the  frustration  that  arises 
from  frustrated  ambition  is  the  major 
cause.  I would  say  in  the  day  to  day 
running  of  the  services  it  just  does  not 
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happen.  In  the  evidence  they  have  sub- 
mitted it  was  on  the  question  of  the 
administrative  functions,  and  of  course 
there  is  no  system  which  cannot  stand 
improvement,  we  are  not  suggesting  that 
whiat  we  have  in  Middlesex  is  perfect,  but 
what  we  think  is  that  the  general  basis 
is  good  but  no  doubt  it  can  be  improved 
upon.  If  you  will  take  for  example  the 
Local  Government  Conference  :in  which 
we  quite  genuinely  got  the  district  coun- 
cils together  to  see  in  .what  way  we 
could  improve  the  situation  they  had  not 
anything  very  much  to  say  about  the 
basic  structure  of  it,  having  it  within  the 
conception  of  the  .two-tier  authority.  The 
amendments  which  have  been  made  are 
very  largely  not  major  amendments  to 
the  scheme  of  delegation,  but  very  often 
just  knocking  off  the  rough  edges  and 
the  corners  that  stick  out,  .making  things 
operate  more  smoothly.  We  have  always 
recognised  that  that  is  necessary.  There 
is  no  system  of  delegation  which  will 
operate  perfectly,  because  there  will 
always  .be  the  ambitions  of  someone  who 
wants  to  operate  it  themselves,  and 
within  a delegation  system  we  are  pre- 
pared to  recognise  it.  But  I think  it 
must  be  recognised  that  the  majority  of 
practical  suggestions  that  have  come  for 
any  improvement  as  far  as  delegation  is 
concerned  have  come  and  have  been 
initiated  by  the  county  council 
themselves. 

8545.  May  I give  you  one  specific 
illustration  of  the  sort  of  tension— that 
is  perhaps  not  a very  good  word,  but 
let  us  use  it  for  want  of  any  better — 
you  were  telling  us  just  now  about  the 
conference  which  took  place  between  the 
county  council  and  the  county  districts, 
on  improved  delegation  or  increased 
measures  of  delegation,  and  how  by 
agreement  they  were  suspended  when  the 
Queen’s  Speech  was  made  in  the  1955 
Parliament.  In  other  counties  of  course 
discussions  were  going  on  with  regard  to 
delegation  and  changes  of  delegation,  and 
I think  I am  right  in  saying  that  in 
every  other  county — of  course  not  in 
London,  because  there  is  no  delegation 
.in  the  County  of  London  at  all — in  every 
other  county  those  conversations  con- 
tinued and  there  have  been  quite  sub- 
stantial, in  some  counties  at  any  rate, 
quite  substantial  changes  made  between 
1955  and  now,  in  the  form  and  the 
working  of  the  delegation  provisions. 
And  it  seems  so  characteristic  of  Middle- 
sex as  contrasted  with  the  other  counties 
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that  they  should  have  stopped  for  four 
years,  whereas  other  counties  went  on. 
You  see  the  sort  of  thing  one  has  in 
mind,  and  I am  just  trying  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  it,  I am  not  trying  to 
allocate  blame,  I am  just  trying  to  get 

to  the  bottom  of  it. Yes,  tactically, 

you  know,  this  was  not  all  on  one 
side 

8546.  There  you  are,  you  see,  you 

always  take  sides. X would  ask  you 

to  recollect  that  the  county  districts 
agreed  with  us.  It  is  true  that  we  said : 

“ Do  you  not  think  we  had  better  stop 
this  and  see  what  is  coming  out  of  the 
bag  with  regard  to  local  government 
reorganisation,  because  we  do  not  want 
to  do  something  now  which  will  upset 
the  whole  of  the  administration  and  find 
we  have  got  to  upset  it  all  over  again 
in  the  course  of  a short  time  ”,  and  they 
agreed  with  us.  If  they  had  said : “ No, 
we  think  we  ought  to  go  on,  we  think 
this  is  an  improvement  which  will  fit  in 
and  which  you  might  even  be  able  to 
recommend  to  any  Commission 
appointed,  and  say  we  are  satisfied  that 
we  want  a good  two-tier  system  ”,  had 
they  done  that  of  course,  without  know- 
ing what  the  new  Act  might  contain, 
they  might  have  found  they  were  giving 
away  something,  whereas  by  sitting  back 
they  would  hope  to  get  more,  and  I 
think  quite  frankly  that  was  their  tactics, 
by  sitting  back  and  hoping  to  get  more. 
To  us  it  was  quite  genuinely  a question 
of  administrative  convenience,  we  did  not 
want  to  start  something  which  could 
upset  the  whole  administration  and  then 
find  that  we  had  to  alter  the  whole 
set-up  again.  It  is  not  as  though  only 
a few  isolated  districts  are  affected,  the 
whole  county  is  affected  once  you  begin 
to  move  on  these  things,  and  it  is  really 
quite  a major  operation.  Therefore  from 
our  point  of  view  we  put  it  forward 
quite  genuinely,  but  had  the  county  dis- 
tricts come  back  and  said : “ No,  we 
want  to  proceed  with  this  from  the  point 
of  view  of  genuinely  altering  the  system 
of  delegation”,  we  would  very  gladly 
have  gone  ahead  even  though  we  felt 
it  unwise.  But  it  was  by  agreement, 
that  is  the  particular  point. 

8547.  I appreciate  that.  I must  be 

quite  frank  about  this,  and  I am  speak- 
ing only  for  myself . Perhaps  I 

could  add  that  we  did  not  entirely  stand 
still.  On  both  finance  and  education  we 
did  go  on  with  some  of  the  things  which 


we  felt,  whatever  system  might  be  in- 
volved, were  changes  which  would  be 
worthwhile,  and  they  were  made  by 
agreement  with  the  districts,  in  spite  of 
the  standstill  which  had  previously  been 
agreed. 

8548.  Let  me  be  quite  frank  with  you  ; 
you  must  tell  me  if  I am  wrong,  but  the 
impression  I get  about  this  1955  busi- 
ness is  that  the  tension  was  such  between 
the  county  districts  and  the  county  that 
when  all  parties  heard  that  there  was 
likely  to  be  some  form  of  enquiry  into 
local  government  in  Middlesex,  or  some 
form  of  discussion,  they  all  decided  to 
keep  their  powder  dry — and  I say  “ all 

1 would  ask  you  to  look  at  this 

against  the  background. 

8549.  That  is  what  I am  trying  to  get! 

There  had  been  negotiations  going 

on  between  the  associations  on  the  ques- 
tion of  powers,  and  so.  on,  and  the 
Middlesex  districts  felt  they  were  not 
going  to  get  what  was  coming  out  of 
the  general  pool  with  regard  to  the 
future  administration,  and  so  on,  and 
of  course  it  was  accepted  in  the  White 
Paper  that  Middlesex  had  to  be  pre- 
served as  a two-tier  authority,  and  all 
that  was  going  on  before  our  confer- 
ence of  1954.  It  did  not  make  for  the 
best  of  backgrounds  anyway,  and  they 
came  to  the  conference  with  the  desire, 
in  case  they  were  going  to  be  left  high 
and  dry,  of  seeing  what  could  be  done. 
We  got  down  quite  genuinely  to  see- 
ing what  could  be  done  within  the  exist- 
ing law,  and  we  went  as  far  as  we 
thought  we  could  possibly  go.  On  the 
question  of  financial  control,  for 
example,  we  were  quite  adamant  that  we 
were  the  body  which  had  to  provide  the 
money — from  the  ratepayers,  true,  or 
from  Government  sources — we  had  the 
responsibility  to  the  Exchequer  or  to  the 
particular  Ministry  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
penditure, and  in  the  final  analysis  there- 
fore we  had  to  be  the  controlling  body ; 
and  there  was  no  way  out  of  that  within 
that  framework.  We  were  prepared  to  go 
a long  way  ; if  they  had  insisted  on  going 
ahead  we  would  have  gone  ahead,  and  if 
it  improved  and  if  it  improves  now,  and 
if  you  feel  that  the  two-tier  structure 
should  continue,  we  should  be  most 
happy  to  do  the  best  we  can,  because 
obviously  we  want  to  live  in  amity,  we 
want  to  do  the  job.  Our  first  factor  is 
that  we  want  to  give  an  efficient  service 
at  an  economic  cost  both  in  manpower 
and  in  money,  and  as  far  as  delegation 
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as  a whole  does  not  help  towards 
efficiency  or  economy  it  is  adding  another 
wheel  to  the  machine.  But  with  the 
existing  democracy  o£  course  it  is  one 
of  the  things  we  have  to  accept,  and 
we  do  our  best  with  it. 

8550.  Do  you  think  there  is  something 
in  this  aspect  of  the  matter — and  if  you 
do  not  agree,  please  contradict  me, 
because  the  chances  are  that  I am  wrong 
and  you  are  right — there  is  a sense,  is 
there  not,  in  which  local  government,  in 
the  present  modern  meaning  of  the  term, 
in  Middlesex  is  really  rather  young? 
Middlesex  has  changed  its  character  so 
enormously  in  the  last  50  years,  and  I 
wonder  whether  the  situation  in  Middle- 
sex is  not  a bit  different  historically  from 
the  situation  which  exists  in  some  other 
counties  at  any  rate,  where  even  before 
the  institution  of  the  county  council, 
shall  we  say — Kent,  or  Hertford  or 
Surrey — there  had  been  a real  entity 
called  a county.  .1  will  not  take  London, 
I will  go  outside  the  London  area  in 
order  to  avoid  using  London  names ; 
take  the  relationship  for  example 
between  Norfolk  and  Norwich,  going 
right  outside  London,  that  was  some- 
thing which  existed  long  before  county 
councils  came  into  existence,  with  the 
county,  and  the  boroughs,  for  hundreds 
of  years  in  Norwich,  each  recognising 
themselves  as  a community  and  an 
entity  and  entering  into  relations  with 
the  other.  Whatever  the  history  of 
Middlesex  has  been,  there  was  not  quite 
the  same  sense  of  county  unity  in 
Middlesex  that  there  was  in  such  a 
county  as  Norfolk,  was  there?  You  see, 
you  had  no  sessions  town,  you  did  not 
have  your  own  sheriffs,  you  shared  those 
with  the  City  of  London  ; it  was  rather 

different,  was  it  not? It  probably 

was,  and  probably  different  again  after 
the  creation  of  the  London  County 
Council,  which  obviously  had  an  impor- 
tant effect  upon  the  entity  of  Middlesex 
as  a whole.  It  became  somewhat  trun- 
cated obviously  when  one  took  the  heart 
out  of  it,  as  was  done,  to  create  the 
County  of  London.  Looking  at  it  in 
the  light  of  modern  times,  one  might 
think  of  a very  different  structure  as  far 
as  London  is  concerned,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  accepting  what  is  already 
there.  But  there  has  always  been  a 
Middlesex.  For  instance,  there  has 
always  been  a Middlesex  Regiment  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  there,  has  been 
a good  deal  of  county  pride  in  it. 
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8551.  I accept  all  that,  I am  only  talk- 
ing of  relativities,  comparing  Middlesex 
with  other  counties.  Then,  as  you  have 
brought  out  in  the  tables,  of  course  the 
districts  and  the  boroughs  in  their 
modern  form  are  relatively  quite  young? 

Yes.  Our  ease  is  of  course  that  we 

are  only  70  years  old  from  the  point  of 
view  of  effective  local  government,  but 
in  our  70  years  we  are  a good  deal  older 
than  any  of  the  other  units,  we  would 
say  that.  If  you  compare  it  with  a 
middle-ages  conception  of  the  counties 
which  you  have  mentioned,  Norfolk  as 
against  Middlesex,  Middlesex  even  in 
those  days  was  probably  overshadowed 
by  London — people  coming  to  London, 
not  coming  to  Middlesex,  although  they 
were  actually  coming  into  Middlesex 
to  come  to  London.  I would  accept 
that  there  is  something  in  that,  apart 
from  the  whole  historic  background,  but 
I agree  that  the  very  rapid  development 
of  Middlesex  has  created  strains  which 
are  not  evident  in  more  rural  counties 
in  relation  to  their  large  populations. 

8552.  I think  there  must  be  some  his- 
toric or  economic  or  social  reason  for 
it,  because  as  far  as  I can  judge  those 
local  authority  members  I have  seen  in 
various  counties  are  no  more  nor  less 
reasonable  than  one  another,  they  all 
try  to  do  the  best  they  can  in  the  cir- 
icumslances,  but  there  must  be  some 
special  circumstances  which  have  built 

up  these  strains,  I think. Yes,  I think 

they  have  built  up  because  of  the  rapid 
expansion,  that  I would  say  has  been 
one  of  the  things  which  happened,  and 
the  obvious  desire  of  urban  pride.  . . . 

8553.  That  is  a background  question, 
I am  afraid,  but  I felt  I had  to  ask  it, 
because  it  would  not  have  been  right  to 
let  the  county  council  come  here  without 
letting  you  see  what  was  in  our  minds. 

We  are  perfectly  happy,  but  equally, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I would  not  wan}  the 
Commission  to  think  that  we  have  shut 
our  eyes  or  our  minds  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  delegation  and  what  might 
be  done  to  improve  it.  We  appreciate 
that  there  is  no  system  of  delegation 
which  is  perfect,  and  we  want  to  do  our 
best.  What  we  are  adamant  upon  is 
that  Middlesex  must  be  treated  as  a 
whole,  and  the  structure  is  such  that  it 
must  be  a two-tier  structure,  and  that 
if  necessary  the  units  can  be  divided  or 
added  to  to  make  them  effective  units 
for  delegation  DurDOses. 
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8554.  Thank  you  very  much  for  that 
last  remark,  that  brings  me  on  to  the 
next  question  I was  going  to  ask  in  any 
event,  and  that  ds  this : there  is  a view, 
you  know,  that  although — 'let  us  accept 
for  the  purposes  of  argument — you  think 
of  Middlesex  as  a whole,  can  it  con- 
veniently and  suitably,  having  regard  to 
its  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  Greater 
London  area,  can  it  go  on  as  an  inde- 
pendent whole?  In  other  words,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  it  is  now  almost 
entirely  a London  county,  that  the  boun- 
daries between  the  London  County 
Council  area  and  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  area  are  barely  distinguishable 
to  the  eye,  do  you  think  that  Middlesex 
by  itself  as  a separate  county  is  the 
suitable  method  of  dealing  with  so 
many  of  the  great  problems  which  face 
both  Middlesex  and  other  parts  of  the 

London  area? We  think  if  you  go 

any  larger  than  Middlesex  it  is  no  longer 
local  government  anyway.  We  have  got 
to  what  we  consider  to  be  pretty  well 
the  optimum  size,  2\  million,  which  is 
sufficient  for  good  and  effective  local 
government  even  in  a concentrated  area. 
We  recognise  that  there  are  some  prob- 
lems, such  as  planning  and  so  on,  which 
transcend  the  boundaries  of  Middlesex, 
but  we  have  recognised  that  for  a long 
time.  The  Green  Belt  on  the  northern 
part  of  Middlesex  was  designed  by 
agreement  between  London  and  Middle- 
sex ; Middlesex  has  paid  a greater  pro- 
portion, but  London  has  made  a con- 
tribution, and  it  is  recognised  that  that 
is  something  which  transcends  the  boun- 
daries of  Middlesex  and  in  which 
London  has  some  responsibility.  We 
did  that  sort  of  thing  long  before  the 
war,  in  1934-35,  and  so  on,  and  it  was 
this  co-operation  which  enabled  the 
creation  of  the  Green  Belt.  There  was 
no  suggestion  that  we  wanted  one 
authority  to  do  ,it.  We  were  able  to 
do  it  quite  easily  by  agreement  between 
ourselves,  to  do  something  which  has 
proved  itself  since  to  have  been  emin- 
ently desirable  to  stop  the  further  spread 
of  the  urban  area.  So  there  is  an  ex- 
ample of  co-operation.  We  have  it  in 
the  problems  of  further  education,  there 
are  some  educational  establishments  in 
London  which  are  particularly  valuable 
to  Middlesex  students,  and  we  are  quite 
happy  to  take  advantage  of  them  and 
there  is  a general  recognised  arranger 
ment.  And  if  you  even  take  it  further, 
I feel  some  of  the  other  counties,  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  London  can 


still  very  often  have  problems  of  inter- 
change with  regard  to  special  forms  of 
education.  But  it  has  not  presented  a 
great  problem ; we  have  the  Home 
Counties  Advisory  Committee  which 
deals  with  questions  such  as  where  tech- 
nical colleges  ought  to  be,  and  what 
sort  of  subjects  should  be  taken,  so 
that  there  is  not  too  much  overlapping, 
but  they  can  be  built  up  into  big  single 
units,  therefore  they  cover  a very  wide 
area.  We  do  not  find  difficulties  in  our 
relationships  with  other  counties  in  these 
matters.  Take  the  question  of  planning. 
Obviously  with  the  question  of  general 
planning,  border  planning,  it  would  be 
quite  ridiculous  for  Middlesex  to  dupli- 
cate what  London  do  and  what  Essex 
do,  and  so  on,  therefore  in  general  plan- 
ning there  is  a good  deal  of  consulta- 
tion. We  can  do  it  by  goodwill 
between  the  existing  authorities,  and  by 
and  large  I think  we  are  pretty  success- 
ful. I do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that 
the  educational  system  in  the  Greater 
London  area  suffers  unduly  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  this  joint  consultation, 
but  it  is  a joint  consultation  between 
people  who  are  masters  in  their  own 
house,  and  therefore  they  are  dealing 
with  each  other  as  masters  lin  theiir  own 
house  and  as  equals,  and  therefore  it  is 
easier  possibly  to  come  to  a satisfactory 
arrangement.  We  do  not  find  difficulties. 
We  still  think  that  for  any  purpose  you 
like  there  is  no  need  to  increase  delega- 
tion. I might  say  here,  perhaps ^ “ with 
one  exception  ”,  I would  say  with  the 
exception  of  water.  . . . 

8555.  Water  is  outside  our  terms  of 
reference. — — I do  not  think  Middlesex 
is  an  entity  from  the  point  of  view  of 
water  supply,  but  I am  quite  satisfied 
with  regard  to  all  these  other  services, 
that  we  axe  perfectly  capable  of  carrying 
them  out,  and  where  necessary  with  con* 
sultation  with  the  joint  authorities  ; the 
give  and  take  arrangement  we.  have 
proves  to  be  of  benefit  to1  all  of  <us. 

8556.  Let  me  take  one  illustration. 
You  told  us  just  now  about  the  consul- 
tations which  have  taken  place  between 
the  Middlesex  County  Council  and  the 
Middlesex  County  Districts  about  the 
possibility,  of  the  county  council  being 
given  powers  to  build  a new  town  in 
order  to  deal  with  Middlesex’s  overspill 
problems.. Of  course,  the  London  County 
Council  also  have  very  severe  problems, 
and  so  have  the  London  Metropolitan 
Boroughs,  very  severe  problems  about 
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overspill ; do  you  think  it  is  a right  or 
a suitable  thing  that  the  London  County 
Council  and  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  should  be  trying  to  solve  their 
overspill  problems  separately?— — I 

think  we  are  both  large  enough  to  solve 
our  overspill  problems  separately,  I think 
the  problem  is  so  large  that  it  is  big 
enough  to  be  handled  by  two  authorities. 

I should  say  my  county  council  would 
have  no  objection  at  all  to  co-operating 
with  the  London  County  Council  in  solv- 
ing the  problem.  Our  problem  is  to  get 
the  co-operation  of  the  county  districts 
in  solving  the  problem.  If  we  can  get 
their  co-operation  to  begin  with,  if  it 
were  proved  that  there  were  one  site 
available  for  a very  large  town — and 
goodness  knows,  the  question  of  sites  for 
this  purpose  is  difficult  enough — and  that 
it  could  best  be  dealt  with  by  an  arrange- 
ment between  London  and  Middlesex, 
we  would  be  perfectly  happy  to  do  so. 

8557.  Let  me  just  follow  up  this  point 
— and  I am  seriously  puzzled  about  this 
and  do  want  to  get  your  help  on  it — 
one  of  the  factors,  not  the  only  factor 
but  one  of  the  factors  which  has  created 
the  Middlesex  overspill  problem  is  the 
decanting  from  London  of  the  overspill 
from  the  London  County  Council  area 

to  Middlesex? Yes,  that  created  the 

initial  problem.  We  have  some  very 
large  London  County  Council  estates 
in  Middlesex— but  they  were  not  a prob- 
lem of  course  at  the  time  they  were  built. 

8558.  Precisely,  but  if  the  policy  had 
been,  say  25  or  30  years  ago,  for  the 
London  and  Middlesex  housing  problem 
to  be  looked  at  as  a whole  instead  of 
separately,  is  there  not  some  ground  for 
saying  that  the  problem  could  be  better 
dealt  with  than  in  fact  it  has  been  dealt 
with?—! — We  have  said  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  we  do  not  think  things  have 
been  done  at  all  well.  If  in  the  light  of 
our  present  day  experience  we  could  go 
back  25  years,  I would  say  the  problem 
then  would  have  been  for  the  county  to 
have  endeavoured  to  obtain  housing 
powers  and  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
London  with  regard  to  the  proper  plan- 
ning of  population  in  it.  But  we  are  25 
years  on  now,  and  the  problem  is  even 
worse. 

8559.  There  have  been  a series  of 
Royal  Commissions  and  other  inquiries 
on  London,  and  I am  thinking  what  our 
Successors,  the  next  Royal  Commission, 
in  30 ‘ytsars’  time  may  be  saying  about 
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London.  But  is  there  not  a considerable 
risk  that  if  Middlesex  and  London,  and 
the  other  counties  to  some  extent,  go  on 
acting  independently,  you  may  find  your 
successor  saying  to  my  successor  much 
the  same  thing  in  30  years’  time  : “ Of 
course,  if  it  had  only  been  dealt  with' 
jointly  30  years  ago,  how  much  better  it 

would  have  been  ”, Quite  frankly,  Sir; 

if  your  Commission  were  to  find  that  the 
housing  problem  is  so  great  that  the 
authorities  to  solve  it  would  not  be 
Middlesex  and,  if  you  like,  other  parts  of 
Metropolitan  London,  but  an  authority 
which  is  composed  of  all  of  them,  I 
would  raise  no  objection,  if  it  would  solve 
the  problem.  We  would  say  we  are  per- 
fectly capable  financially  and  physically 
of  undertaking  to  build  a new  town.  We 
appreciate  the  difficulty  of  competition. 
What  I would  hope  to  do,  if  we  had 
such  powers,  would  be  to  go  to  London 
'and  say : “ Do  not  let  us  get  into 
competition  on  sites,  let  us  at  least  be 
co-operative  on  the  question  of  sites  ”. 

I think  that  is  absolutely  vital,  to  get 
co-operation  on  sites,  because  of  the' 
unwillingness  of  the  more  rural  areas  to 
let  London  or  even  Middlesex  move  into 
them,  and  it  is  obviously  undesirable 
that  we  should  be  played  off  one  against 
the  other.  I would  say  that  would  be 
essential,  and  I think  I can  say  on  behalf 
of  my  county  council  that  if  you  give 
us  housing  powers  we  can  go  to  London 
and  say : “ We  have  these  powers,  just 
exactly  how  are  they  going  to  operate, 
when  we  are  both  looking  at  precisely 
the  same  district  with  a view  to  estab- 
lishing our  overspill  units  ”,  either  a new 
town  or  whatever  it  might  be.  I would 
accept  that  there  must  be  at  least  co- 
operation, and  if  it  were  held  that  it 
should  be  joint  enterprise  I would  cer- 
tainly raise  no  objection  at  all,  and  I am 
quite  certain  my  county  council  would 
not. 

8560.  I suppose  by  the  same  token  you 
would  be  against  any  suggestion  such  as 
■has  been  made  to  us  from  some  quarters, 
that  the  right  way  of  dealing  with  many 
of  these  big  problems  relating  certainly 
to  housing,  planning  and  so  forth  in  the 
Greater  London  area  is  to  have  some 
form  of  regional  body  which  would  cover 
the  whole  region?  You  would  be  against 

that,  would  you? Yes,  I think  on  the 

•whole — I have  given  a great  deal  of 
thought  to  this,  since  one  political  party 
at  one  time  did  toy  with  the  idea  of 
having  regional  units— that  party  came 
A 6 
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down  in  the.  end  on  the  idea  that  regional 
units  would  be  anti-democratic — we 
think  we  are  big  enough  anyway  from 
the  point  of  view  of  maintaining  a demo- 
cratic form  of  control ; once  you  have 
moved  into  regional  units,  you  are 
virtually  moving  into  higher  govern- 
ment, as  it  were,  and  whilst  democracy 
is  not  necessarily  inefficient  it  is  not  usual 
to  find  democracy  and  bureaucracy 
together. 

8561.  I take  it  your  answer  would 
necessarily  vary  to  some  extent  according 
to  the  powers  which  it  would  be  pro- 
posed to  give  that  regional  authority, 

would  it  not? 1 am  not  so  sure  that 

you  can  give  them  very  much  that  we 
have  not  got  now,  which  we  can  operate 
efficiently.  I have  mentioned  water,  be- 
cause obviously  you  must  deal  with 
water  on  the  basis  of  the  watershed, 
but  as  a drainage  authority  we  are  per- 
fectly capable,  we  have  proved  it  by  the 
establishment  of  two  large  drainage  units 
to  deal  with  the  whole  problem  of 
Middlesex.  . The  county  districts  do  not 
say  they  can  handle  their  drainage 
problem  now,  in  fact  they  gave  it  up 
quite  willingly  because  the  problem  was 
too  large  for  them,  but  we  are  large 
enough  to  deal  with  it;  we  are  large 
enough  to  deal  with  education,  we  are 
large  enough  to  deal  with  planning,  we 
are  large  enough  to  deal  with  roads,  and 
so  on.  We  do  recognise  that  there  are 
marginal  border  problems  in  all  these 
services  on.  which  there  must  be  adequate 
consultation. 

8562.  I have  only  one  other  general 
question.  You  said,  I think,  that  you 
would  be  prepared  to  consider  a further 
extension  of  delegation  arrangements, 
and  even  if  possible  consider  on  merits 
delegation  arrangements  which  are  not 
possible  under  the  existing  legislation, 
you  would  not  necessarily  bind  yourself 
by  existing  legislation,  I think  that  is 

right?; -I  want  you  to  believe  this, 

Sir,  that  we  are  perfectly  flexible  in  our 
approach  to  this  particular  problem. 
Many  of  us  have  been  in  local  govern- 
ment long  enough,  1 have  myself,  and  1 
hope  I have  reached  that  stage  of 
maturity  now  when  power  is  not  the 
question,  it  is  the  question  of  what  is  the 
best  service  one  can  render  for  the  good 
of  the  community  as  a whole.  I. am 
sure  my  county  council’s  approach  is  just 
that,  and  if  it  is  said  that  in  your  view 
■there  should  be  delegation  in  certain 


respects  which  are  not  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  present  Act,  we  should  be 
most  happy  to  examine  the  procedures 
and  to  make  the  thing  work.  That  is 
what  we  are  mainly  concerned  about. 
We  do  say  that  if  we  are  to  be  the  final 
authority  with  regard  to  any  service  we 
must  have  the  final  voice  and  the  final 
control,  but  on  the  administration  of 
detail,  in  so  far  as  it  requires  the  altera- 
tion of  an  Act  to  make  it  more  workable* 
we  should  be  quite  happy  about  that. 

8563.  I understand  that,  but  I think 
the  second  part  of  what  you  were  saying 
about  the  possibility  of  increased  dele- 
gation was  this,  that  if  there  is  to  be  any 
substantial  increase  in  the  delegated 
powers  there  would  have  to  be  some 
consideration  given  to  the  size  and  nature 
of  the  districts  to  which  the  delegation 
was  to  be  entrusted,  1 think  that  was  the 

second  part  of  what  you  said? 1 think 

we  showed  that  in  our  set-up  for  educa- 
tion. We  quite  voluntarily  gave  to  the 
divisional  joint  bodies  almost  precisely 
the.  same  powers  as  those  which  were 
exercised  by  the  excepted  districts,  which 
they  were  entitled  to  claim  as  a matter  of 
right.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  they 
operate  them  in  the  same  way.  But 
obviously  we  had  to  amalgamate  them 
and  bring  them  together  into  units  of  a 
suitable  size,  as  against  the  single  district. 
What  we  are  concerned  about  is  that  if 
we  are  going  to  have  a tidy  system  of 
administration,  whether  it  is  a lot  of 
delegation  or  a little,  we  do  want  it  to 
be  uniform.  We  want  a unit  of  admini- 
stration which,  whatever  the  system  of 
delegation,  should  be  general  over  the 
county. 

8564.  I do  appreciate  that,  and  I do 
not  want  to  invite  you  to  embark  with  us 
this  morning  on  a redistribution  of  areas 
in  the  county  districts  of  Middlesex.  I 
do  hot  think  either  you  or  I would  par- 
ticularly welcome  that  task  at  the 
moment ; but  can  you  give  us  the  general 
ideas  of  what  your  view  would  be  as  to 
the  size  and  population  of  the  unit  which 
you  would  envisage  as  being  capable  of 
receiving  the  fullest  possible  delegation  of 
power? — 7-We  think  on  the  whole,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  densely  populated 
nature  of  Middlesex,  something  in  the 
region  of  100,000,  up  or  down,  would  be 
round  about  the  right  figure.  If  of 
course  we  were  more  scattered,  one 
would  say  that  in  the  fringe  areas  it 
might  be  less  than  100,000,  iin  the  con- 
centrated .areas  it  might  be  more  than 
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100,000,  and  we  feel  they  would  have 
those  basic  resources,  and  so  on,  to 
operate  the  powers. 

8565.  You  have  to  take  account  for 
this  purpose  of  both  geographical  extent 

and  also  population. Yes.  In  our 

case  of  course  the  concentration  of  popu- 
lation is  the  larger  factor,  I think,  .and 
only  to  a very  small  extent  tin  the  fringe 
area. 

8566.  But  in  principle  you  have  to 
take  into  account  both  factors,  do  you 

not? ,We  have  taken  them  into 

account  ,fn  the  south  west  area,  not  much 
more  than  that.  There  are  also  the 
fringe  areas  of  Harrow,  and  so  on,  and 
the  Green  Belt  areas,  where  the  area  it- 
self might  be  rather  larger  and  the 
population  would  be  smaller  in  relation 
to  the  total  area  they  occupy.  But  we 
think  round  about  100.000. 

8567.  Plus  or  minus? Yes. 

Chairman  : Those  are  the  only  general 

questions  I personally  want  to  iput.  Are 
there  any  other  general  questions  which 
other  members  of  the  Commission  would 
like  to  put  at  this  stage? 

8568.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I have  just 
one  question  on  this  matter  of  delega- 
tion. Supposing  it  were  a choice  between 
having  delegation  to  a county  district 
council  as  'the  elected  body  ,or  a separ- 
ately set  up  body  as  you  have  in  Health 
and  to  some  extent  in  Education,  have 
the  county  council  any  preference  as  to 
the  kind  of  machine  they  like  to  use  for 

their  delegation? 1 think  it  is 

inherent  in  what  we  already  say.  We 
want  to  delegate  to  a unit  which  is  of 
sufficient  size.  For  that  purpose  we 
would  regard  it  as  a unit  as  a whole 
and  as  an  elected  body,  in  other  words 
the  creation  of  a county  district  which 
would  be  of  .a  sufficient  size  to  accept  the 
delegation.  Therefore  our  system  of 
delegation  we  think  is  far  better  if  it 
goes  direct  to  an  elected  body.  I must 
say  quite  frankly  that  our  area  system, 
both  with  regard  to  the  divisional  exe- 
cutive and  with  regard  to  health,  is  a 
matter  of  administrative  convenience  be- 
cause of  the  existing  size  of  the  units. 

8569.  So  if  the  county  district  were 
what  you  regarded  as  the  appropriate 
size,  you  would  prefer  that  the  machin- 
ery should  be  delegation  to  the  elected 

body  far  the  district?- 1 think  so,  it 

operates  democratically  that  way,  and 
much  more  democratically  than  to  an 
ad  hoc  elected  body.  From  a democratic 
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point  of  view  I cannot  argue  against  it ; 

1 will  argue  very  strongly  in  favour  of  it. 

8570.  Miss  Johnston ; May  I ask  to 

what  extent  the  county  council,  the 
county  district  councils  and  the  public 
find  it  a drawback  that  your  Guildhall 
is  not  in  the  county,  that  it  is  up  to  I 
think  li  hours  travelling  time  away  from 
some  of  the  districts? If  you  com- 

pare the  Guildhall  in  Middlesex  with  the 
county  offices  in  most  counties,  we  are 
probably  nearer  to  any  parts  of  our 
county  than  most  other  counties  in  the 
country,  and  from  that  point  .of  view,  if 
you  loo-k  at  it  purely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Middlesex  as  such,  if  you  put  it 
in  perspective,  the  position  of  our  offices 
is  perhaps  no  worse  and  probably  rather 
better.  We  also  .have  area  offices  of 
administration  which  are  strategically 
placed ; people  oan  go  to  the  area  office 
for  particular  functions — children,  wel- 
fare and  so  on — so  in  effect  the  .actual 
travelling  to  the  Guildhall  is  not  very 
important,  except  with  regard  to  mem- 
bers. t have  to  say  here  _itbat.  our 
present  arrangements,  administratively, 
are  not  entirely  satisfactory,  because  due 
to  our  growth  we  have  our  offices  scat- 
tered about,  and  it  is  our  intention,  sub- 
ject to  what  might  ibe  finally  determined 
with  regard  to  Middlesex,  to  establish  a 
new  county  centre  at  a more  convenient 
point  in  the  county  itself ; -although  from 
the  point  of  view  of  convenience  of 
travel,  of  course,  the  Guildhall  is  suit- 
ably placed,  because  all  lines  lead  to 
London.  As  far  as  Middlesex  is  con- 
cerned, lateral  travel  'is  more  difficult 
than  direct  travel  coming  into  London. 
It  does  not  at  present  create  a problem. 

8571 . Youir  main  offices  are  all  in  this 

part  of  London,  are  they? Yes.  Our 

vehicle  licensing  is  now  at  Ealing,  but  in 
the  main  our  administrative  units  are  in 
this  part  of  London  generally : Middle- 
sex House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  Dart- 
mouth Street— -the  Old  Passport  Office- 
Guildhall,  Great  George  Street  and  so 
on.  They  are  our  main  units,  and  of 
course  they  are  within  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  each  other,  but  they  are  not 
quite  suitably  placed  for  real  administra- 
tive efficiency. 

8572.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I have  been 
listening  very  carefully,  Alderman,  to 
what  you  have  been  saying  to  the  Chair- 
man in  answer  to  his  questions  about 
the  tension  in  local  government  in 
Middlesex  and  the  possible  causes  of 
it.  Would  i't  be  fair  to  say  that  yon 
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a uniform  one  throughout  the  county, 
and  we  must  be  the  body  to  decide  it. 

8577.  Sir  Charles  Morris : 1 see  your 
■difficulty,  and  of  course  naturally  I do 
not  want  to  put  you  in  any  greater  diffi- 
culty than  can  be  helped.  You  have 
very  nobly  tried  to  tell  us  what  you  think 
personally  about  this,  but  would  it  be 
fair  to  ask  you  whether  this  feeling  about 
the  desirability  in  Middlesex  of  the 
county  having  a very  strong  and  unchal- 
lenged position  in  relation  to  education, 
taking  it  as  an  instance,  is  a general 
feeling  on  the  county  council  and  not 

just  your  personal  view? 1 would 

think  it  would  be  a view  that  would  be 
very  strongly  held,  although  everyone 
would  show  some  diffidence  in  express- 
ing it  because  we  do  not  want  it  to  be 
■thought  that  we  are  acting  in  bad  faith 
■with  regard  to  our  proposals  on  delega- 
tion. But  there  is  no  question  we  could 
make  the  thing  work  and  work  very  well 
if  the  Commission  and  the  Government 
were  to  decide  that  divisional  executives 
should  go.  In  fact  of  course  at  one 
period  it  was  very  seriously  considered 
including  in  the  Local  Government  Act 
that  divisional  executives  as  such  should 
not  continue.  It  was  only  as  the  result 
of  some  pressure  which  took  place  at  a 
subsequent  stage  that  divisional  execu- 
tives were  included  as  being  part  of  the 
future  structure  of  local  government. 

8578.  Chairman : I think  you  are 
making  your  attitude  quite  clear  and,  in 
order  'to  make  sure  in  my  own  mind  that 
I have  got  it  accurately,  I would  sum- 
marise it  in  this  way:  that  if  you  are 
thinking  purely  of  administrative 
efficiency,  economy  and  so  forth,  then 
delegation  is  an  impediment,  but  you 
have  got  to  take  account  not  only  of 
administrative  efficiency,  you  have  also- 
got  to  take  into  account  the  fact  of 
democracy,  and  you  have  also  to  take 
account  of  statutory  provisions  in  some 
of  the  Acts  such  as  the  Education  Act. 
Therefore,  taking  all  those  three  factors 
into  account  you  try  to  make  the  best 
job  of  delegation  that  you  can.  Is  that 

a fair  way  of  summarising  it? That 

is  a fair  assessment  of  what  I have  to 
say. 

8579.  Sir  Charles  Morris : It  would  be 

fair  to  say  then,  would  it,  that  in  trying 
to  make  the  system  work,  ias  of  course 
you  have  done,  there  has  been  the 
difficulty  of  having  to  try  and  make  a 
system  work  which  you  do  not  whole- 
heartedly agree  with? If  you  put  it  as 


bluntly  as  ’that,  as  far  as  I am  concerned 
— I ought  -not  to  commit  the  whole  of 
the  members  of  the  county  council — as 
far  as  I am  concerned  I would  say, 
putting  it  quite  .bluntly,  that  is  perfectly 
true.  I think  the  county  council  is  a 
democratic  body — I do  not  regard  it  as 
an  autocratic  body,  I think  dt  is  a demo- 
cratic body — I think  members  are  subject 
to  the  pressures  of  the  people  who  elect 
them.  They  have  only  a three  year 
period  of  office  and  they  have  to  give 
an  account  of  their  stewardship  in  the 
same  way  as  the  county  district  represen- 
tatives. The  fact  that  they  represent 
more  people  «hs  incidental,  but  the  basic 
democracy  is  precisely  the  same,  and 
therefore  it  would  not  be  a less  demo- 
cratic structure  if  the  county  were  to 
administer  at. 

8580.  Sir  Charles  Morris : May  I say 
your  .answer  has  been  a great  help  to  me, 
1 a,m  perfectly  happy,  it  is  a per- 
fectly fair  question  ifchat  you  asked  me, 
what  we  think  about  it.  I still  want 
it  to  be  understood  that  I do  not  want  to 
be  accused  of  bad  faith. 

8581.  Chairman  : I ought  to  warn  you 
perhaps  that  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  grows  their 
questions  tend  to  get  a little  blunter; 
you  are  unlucky  in  coming  late!  I think 
that  completes  what  we  want  to  put  to 
you  on  the  general  aspects  of  what  you 
have  been  .saying.  Believe  me,  .if  we 
have  been  blunt  it  has  been  in  the 
general  interest.  Which  subject  wo-uld 
you  like  to  take  next?  I do  not  think 
we  mind  particularly,  except  that  Sir 
Charles  cannot  be  here  this  afternoon  so 
we  do  not  want  to  take  education  then. 
- — To-morrow  we  thought  for  educa- 
tion, which  will  probably  be  a fairly 
lengthy  one. 

8582.  If  you  would  like  to  take  hous- 
ing next,  by  all  means  take  housing.' 

I have  not  a very  long  statement  to  moke 
on  the  question  of  housing  and  overspill. 

This  subject  has  already  been  men- 
tioned in  my  general  introductory  state- 
ment and  you  have  received  from  the 
County  Council  the  report  which  was 
considered  and  adopted  by  the  Council 
at  its  meeting  last  June.  This  fully 
covers  all  aspects  of  the  subject  and 
points  conclusively  to  the  need  for 
further  action.  The  County  Council  is 
not  a housing  authority  and  it  considers 
that  the  only  solution  to  this  great  prob- 
lem is  for  the  County  Council  to  obtain 
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powers  which  would  enable  it  to  take 
action,  and  in  particular  to  promote  the 
creation  of  a New  Town.  You  have 
heard  how  the  County  Council’s  pro- 
posals were  effectively  rendered  imprac- 
ticable by  the  attitude  of  the  District 
Councils. 

The  larger  Middlesex  authorities  have 
undertaken  to  submit  to  you  a 'memo- 
randum as  to  how  they  consider  the 
problem  could  be  dealt  with  by  them- 
selves in  co-operation.  The  County 
Council  will  await  this  memorandum 
with  interest.  It  does  not  seem  to  us 
that  co-operation  between  individual 
District  Councils  can  or  will  provide  the 
answer.  After  seeing  the  District  Coun- 
cils’ proposals  in  this  respect  the  County 
Council  will  consider  whether  it  ought 
nevertheless  to  proceed  if,  as  it  expects, 
the  District  Councils’  suggestions  can 
be  shown  to  be  inadequate  or  unwork- 
able. 

The  Royal  Commission  has  from  time 
to  time  asked  whether  the  problem  is  not 
so  large  that  it  ought  to  be  considered 
on  a regional  basis  rather  than  even  on 
a county  council  basis.  That,  of  course, 
has  already  been  referred  to.  We  feel 
that  the  County  Council  is  for  this  pur- 
pose sufficiently  large  and  its  needs  are 
sufficiently  great  to  warrant  the  pro- 
vision of  a New  Town  to  meet  those 
needs.  So,  as  I have  already  said,  we 
shall  be  happy  to  collaborate  with  the 
London  County  Council,  but  if  it  should 
transpire  that  London  also  requires  a 
New  Town,  the  need  for  finding  the  sites 
of  two  New  Towns  is  not  made  any 
easier  if  only  one  authority  is  involved. 
It  is  not  so  much  a question  of  com- 
peting with  the  London  County  Council 
as  possibly  of  co-operating  with  them  in 
an  attempt  to  solve  our  problems.  That 
is  what  I hope  to  make  clear  to  you  as 
a result  of  the  questions,  Sir.  The 
advantage  of  utilising  the  existing 
County  Councils  of  London  and  Middle- 
sex is  that  the  machinery  is  already  there 
and  the  creation  of  new  machinery  is  not 
going  to  make  a solution  of  the  problem 
any  easier. 

Middlesex  alone  of  all  the  Counties  in 
your  area  is  unable  without  further 
powers  even  to  start  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. London  County  Council  has  powers 
and  the  other  County  Councils  through 
the  medium  of  planning  house  their  own 
overspill  in  their  own  Counties.  The 
Middlesex  problem  cannot  be  solved  in 


the  County  but  given  the  powers  which 
it  is  prepared  to  seek  the  Council  would 
be  able  to  make  Htie  attempt,  which  it 
cannot  at  present,  to  solve  the  problem. 

The  County  Council  feels  that  it  is  of 
the  optimum  size  and  has  the  demand 
which  is  sufficient  for  the  creation  of  a 
New  Town  and  it  is  prepared,  given  the 
opportunity,  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
and  powers  to  deal  with  its  overspill. 

The  County  Council  feels  that  the 
solution  of  the  housing  overspill  prob- 
lem cannot  be  dealt  with  in  isolation 
from  the  location  of  industry.  The- 
County  Council  as  Planning  Authority  is. 
assisting  in  this  matter  by  persuasion 
aided  by  strict  control  of  expansion  and 
new  industrial  development  in  the 
county.  It  is  already  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  the  relocation  and  decentrali- 
sation of  industry  within  the  county  and 
has  set  aside  for  this  purpose  the  sum  of 
£200,000  in  its  annual  budget,  in  order  to 
implement  the  policy.  The  opportunity 
to  introduce  this  policy  was  taken  shortly 
after  the  approval  of  the  County 
Development  Plan  by  the  Minister,  and 
in  the  short  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
then  industrial  land  and  non-conforming 
industrial  premises  have  been  acquired 
in  a few  cases  and  negotiations  are  pro- 
ceeding in  many  more. 

This  is  an  indication  so  far  as  the 
county  is  concerned  of  how  we  feel 
about  the  problem  of  overspill  and,  what 
is  equally  vitally  important,  the  problem 
of  the  relocation  of  industry,  which  we 
regard  as  being  interlocking  problems ; 
we  do  not  regard  the  one  in  any  way 
as  in  isolation  from  the  other.  On  the 
general  question  of  the  co-operation  of 
county  districts,  I have  with  me  Mr. 
Alderman  Joyce,  who  has  been  for  about 
eighteen  years  the  chairman  of  the 
housing  committee  of  the  Municipal 
Borough  of  Edmonton.  He  can  perhaps 
tell  you  a word  or  two  of  what  has 
happened  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  in 
their  endeavour  to  get  co-operation  to 
deal  even  with  their  own  localised  prob- 
lem, if  you  would  care  to  hear  what  he 
has  to  say  about  it. 

8583.  We  are  in  your  hands.  Will  you 
please  ask  any  of  your  colleagues  to> 
make  such  statements  as  you  wish  them 

to  make. It  does  so  happen  he  has 

some  intimate  knowledge  upon  which 
you  will  be  able  to  assess  what  possi- 
bility there  is  of  getting  co-operation 
between  county  districts. 
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■a  uniform  one  throughout  the  county, 
•and  we  must  be  the  body  to  decide  it. 

8577.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  1 see  your 
■difficulty,  and  of  course  naturally  I do 
not  want  to  put  you  in  any  greater  diffi- 
culty than  can  be  helped.  You  have 
very  nobly  tried  to  tell  us  what  you  think 
personally  about  this,  but  would  it  be 
fair  to  ask  you  whether  this  feeling  about 
the  desirability  in  Middlesex  of  the 
county  having  a very  strong  and  unchal- 
lenged position  in  relation  to  education, 
taking  it  as  an  instance,  is  a general 
feeling  on  the  county  council  and  not 

just  your  personal  view? 1 would 

■think  it  would  be  a view  that  would  be 
very  strongly  held,  although  everyone 
would  show  some  diffidence  in  express- 
ing it  because  we  do  not  want  it  to  be 
•thought  thait  we  are  acting  in  bad  faith 
with  regard  to  our  proposals  on  delega- 
tion. But  there  is  no  question  we  could 
make  the  thing  work  and  work  very  well 
if  the  Commission  and  the  Government 
were  to  decide  that  divisional  executives 
should  go.  In  fact  of  course  ait  one 
period  it  was  very  seriously  considered 
including  in  the  Local  Government  Act 
that  divisional  executives  as  such  should 
not  continue.  It  was  only  as  the  result 
of  some  pressure  which  took  place  at  a 
subsequent  stage  that  divisional  execu- 
tives were  included  as  being  part  of  the 
future  structure  of  local  government. 

8578.  Chairman : I think  you  are 
making  your  attitude  quite  clear  and,  in 
order  -to  make  sure  in  my  own  mind  that 
I have  got  it  accurately,  I would  sum- 
marise it  in  this  way:  that  if  you  are 
thinking  purely  of  administrative 
efficiency,  economy  and  so  forth,  then 
delegation  is  an  impediment,  but  you 
have  got  to  take  account  not  only  of 
administrative  efficiency,  you  have  also 
got  to  take  into  account  the  fact  of 
democracy,  and  you  have  also  to  take 
account  of  statutory  provisions  in  some 
of  the  Acts  such  as  the  Education  Act. 
Therefore,  taking  all  those  three  factors 
into  account  you  try  .to  make  the  best 
job  of  delegation  that  you  can.  Is  that 

a fair  way  of  summarising  it? That 

is  a fair  assessment  of  what  I have  to 
say. 

8579.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  It  would  be 

fair  to  say  then,  would  it,  that  in  trying 
to  make  the  system  work,  as  of  course 
you  have  done,  there  has  been  the. 
difficulty  of  having  to  try  and  make  a 
system  work  which  you  do  not  whole- 
heartedly agree  with? If  you  put  it  as 


bluntly  as  that,  as  far  ias  I am  concerned 
— I ought  not  to  commit  the  whole  of 
the  members  of  the  county  council — as 
far  as  I am  concerned  I would  say, 
putting  it  quite  bluntly,  that  is  perfectly 
true.  I think  the  county  council  is  a 
democratic  body — I do  not  regard  it  as 
an  autocratic  body,  I think  at  is  a demo- 
cratic body — I think  members  are  subject 
to  the  pressures  of  the  people  who  elect 
them.  They  have  only  a three  year 
period  of  office  and  they  'have  to  give 
an  account  of  their  stewardship  in  the 
same  way  as  the  county  district  represen- 
tatives. The  fact  that  they  represent 
more  people  is  incidental,  but  the  basic 
democracy  as  precisely  the  same,  and 
therefore  it  would  not  be  a less  demo- 
cratic structure  if  the  county  were  to 
administer  it. 

8580.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  May  I say 
your  answer  has  been  a great  help  to  me. 
1 am  perfectly  happy,  it  is  a per- 
fectly fair  question  that  you  asked  me, 
what  we  think  about  it.  I still  want 
it  to  be  understood  that  I do  not  want  to 
be  accused  of  bad  fadth. 

8581.  Chairman:  I ought  to  warn  you 
perhaps  that  .as  the  knowledge  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  grows  their 
questions  tend  to  get  a little  blunter; 
you  are  unlucky  in  coming  late!  I think 
that  completes  what  we  want  to  put  to 
you  on  the  general  aspects  of  what  you 
have  been  saying.  Believe  me,  if  wc 
have  been  blunt  <it  has  been  in  the 
general  interest.  Which  subject  would 
you  like  to  take  next?  I do  -not  think 
we  mind  particularly,  except  that  Sir 
Charles  cannot  be  here  this  afternoon  so 
we  do  not  want  to  take  education  .then. 
To -morrow  we  thought  for  educa- 
tion, which  will  probably  be  a fairly 
lengthy  one. 

8582.  If  you  would  like  to  take  hous- 
ing next,  by  all  means  'take  housing.- — 
I have  not  a very  long  statement  to  make 
on  the  question  of  housing  and  overspill. 

This  subject  has  already  been  men- 
tioned in  my  general  introductory  state- 
ment and  you  have  received  from  the 
County  Council  the  report  which  was 
considered  and  adopted  by  the  Council 
at  its  meeting  last  June.  This  fully 
covers  all  aspects  of  the  subject  and 
points  conclusively  to  the  need  for 
further  action.  The  County  Council  is 
not  a housing  authority  and  it  consider? 
that  the  only  solution  to  this  great  prob 
lem  is  for  the  County  Council  to  obtair 
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powers  which  would  enable  it  to  take 
action,  and  in  particular  to  promote  the 
creation  of  a New  Town.  You  have 
heard  how  the  County  Council’s  pro- 
posals were  effectively  rendered  imprac- 
ticable by  the  attitude  of  the  District 
Councils. 

The  larger  Middlesex  authorities  have 
undertaken  to  submit  to  you  a memo- 
randum as  to  how  they  consider  the 
problem  could  be  dealt  with  by  them- 
selves in  co-operation.  The  County 
Council  will  await  this  memorandum 
with  interest.  It  does  not  seem  to  us 
that  _ co-operation  between  individual 
District  Councils  can  or  will  provide  the 
answer.  After  seeing  the  District  Coun- 
cils’ proposals  in  this  respect  the  County 
Council  will  consider  whether  it  ought 
nevertheless  to  proceed  if,  as  it  expects, 
the  District  Councils’  suggestions  can 
be  shown  to  be  inadequate  or  unwork- 
able. 

The  Royal  Commission  has  from  time 
to  time  asked  whether  the  problem  is  not 
so  large  that  it  ought  to  be  considered 
on  a regional  basis  rather  than  even  on 
a county  council  basis.  That,  of  course, 
has  already  been  referred  to.  We  feel 
that  the  County  Council  is  for  this  pur- 
pose sufficiently  large  and  its  needs  are 
sufficiently  great  to  warrant  the  pro- 
vision of  a New  Town  to  meet  those 
needs.  So,  as  I have  already  said,  we 
shall  be  happy  to  collaborate  with  the 
London  County  Council,  but  if  it  should 
transpire  that  London  also  requires  a 
New  Town,  the  need  for  finding  the  sites 
of  two  New  Towns  is  not  made  any 
easier  if  only  one  authority  is  involved. 
It  is  not  so  much  a question  of  com- 
peting with  the  London  County  Council 
as  possibly  of  co-operating  with  them  in 
an  attempt  to  solve  our  problems.  That 
is  what  I hope  to  make  clear  to  you  as 
a result  of  the  questions,  Sir.  The 
advantage  of  utilising  the  existing 
County  Councils  of  London  and  Middle- 
sex is  that  the  machinery  is  already  there 
and  the  creation  of  new  machinery  is  not 
going  to  make  a solution  of  the  problem 
any  easier. 

Middlesex  alone  of  all  the  Counties  in 
your  area  is  unable  without  further 
powers  even  to  start  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. London  County  Council  has  powers 
and  the  other  County  Councils  through 
the  medium  of  planning  house  their  own 
overspill  in  their  own  Counties.  The 
Middlesex  problem  cannot  be  solved  in 


the  County  but  given  the  powers  which 
it  is  prepared  to  seek  the  Council  would 
be  able  to  make  fthV  attempt,  which  it 
cannot  at  present,  to  solve  the  problem. 

The  County  Council  feels  that  it  ,‘s  of 
the  optimum  size  and  has  the  demand 
which  is  sufficient  for  the  creation  of  a 
New  Town  and  it  is  prepared,  given  the 
opportunity,  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
and  powers  to  deal  with  its  overspill. 

The  County  Council  feels  that  the 
solution  of  the  housing  overspill  prob- 
lem cannot  be  dealt  with  in  isolation', 
from  the  location  of  industry.  The 
County  Council  as  Planning  Authority  is- 
assisting  in  _ this  matter  by  persuasion 
aided  by  strict  control  of  expansion  and; 
new  industrial  development  in  the 
county.  It  is  already  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  the  relocation  and  decentrali- 
sation of  industry  within  the  county  and 
has  set  aside  for  this  purpose  the  sum  of 
£200,000  in  its  annual  budget,  in  order  to 
implement  the  policy.  The  opportunity 
to  introduce  this  policy  was  taken  shortly 
after  the  approval  of  the  County 
Development  Plan  by  the  Minister,  and 
in  the  short  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
then  industrial  land  and  non-conforming 
industrial  premises  have  been  acquired 
in  a few  cases  and  negotiations  are  pro- 
ceeding in  many  more. 

This  is  an  indication  so  far  as  the 
county  is  concerned  of  how  we  feel 
about  the  problem  of  overspill  and,  what 
is  equally,  vitally  important,  the  problem 
of  the  relocation  of  industry,  which  we 
regard  as  being  interlocking  problems ; 
we  do  not  regard  the  one  in  any  way 
as  in  isolation  from  the  other.  On  the 
general  question  of  the  co-operation  of 
county  districts,  I have  with  me  Mr. 
Alderman  Joyce,  who  has  been  for  about 
eighteen  years  the  chairman  of  the 
housing  committee  of  the  /Municipal 
Borough  of  Edmonton.  He  can  perhaps 
tell  you  a word  or  two  of  what  has 
happened  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  in 
their  endeavour  to  get  co-operation  to 
deal  even  with  their  own  localised  prob- 
lem, if  you  would  care  to  hear  what  he 
has  to  say  about  it. 

8583.  We  are  in  your  hands.  Will  you 
■please  ask  any  of  your  colleagues  to 
make  such  statements  as  you  wish  them 

to  make. It  does  so  happen  he  has 

some  intimate  knowledge  upon  which 
you  will  be  able  to  assess  what  possi- 
bility there  is  of  getting  co-operation, 
between  county  districts. 
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8584.  I should  be  very  glad  if  he 
"would,  because  I do  remember  spending 
a very  pleasant  'wet' 'Saturday  in  his  own 
borough  with  Alderman  Joyce,  and  I 
think  I know  what  he  is  going  to  say, 
but  I would  like  the  other  members  to 

hear  it. Alderman  Joyce:  Thank  you, 

Mr.  Chairman.  May  I deal  with  over- 
spill at  two  levels?  May  I deal  with 
the  district  level  first  because  I have  been 
oil  the  district  council  for  much  longer 
than  I have  been  on  the  county  council? 
As  Mr.  Pargiter  has  told  you,  I have 
been  a member  of  the  housing  committee 
for  27  years  and  chairman  for  18  years. 
We  became  aware  in  1946  after  a very 
careful  survey  of  our  districts  that  it  was 
going  to  be  quite  impossible  for  Edmon- 
ton to  solve  its  housing  problems  inside 
its  own  boundaries,  and  we  were  there- 
fore compelled  to  look  outside  our  own 
boundaries,  first  in  parts  of  Middlesex 
and  secondly  in  parts  of  Hertfordshire. 
I was  very  pleased  when  X read  in  the 
district  councils’  evidence  to  you  that 
they  feel  joint  arrangements  can  be  made 
that  will  satisfactorily  solve  the  problems 
for  .the  districts,  because  our  experience 
.of  Edmonton  has  been  that  each  time 
we  have  found  a piece  of  land  on  which 
we  can  build  houses  in  another  district 
and  have  attempted  to  get  on  with  the 
job  it  has  been  in  the  face  of  a good 
deal  of  opposition,  and  there  has  been 
a great  deal  of  reluctance  shown  by 
other  districts  to  let  us  provide  for  the 
overspill  from  Edmonton.  However,  I 
must  say  that  despite  that  opposition  we 
have  been  reasonably  successful  in  doing 
so,  with  the  result  that  we  have  been 
able  to  reduce  the  population  of  Edmon- 
ton in  ten  years  from  about  103,000  to 
95,000,  despite  the  fact  that  the  birthrate 
is  up  and  the  death  rate  is  down.  That 
is  something  we  want  to  do.  The  new 
towns  have  been  a help  too  and  14,000 
families  have  moved  there  from  the 
County.  In  accordance  with  our  in- 
ability to  perform  the  function  with 
which  we  were  • charged  we  have 
always  since  1946 — the  county  council 
has  mentioned  this  matter — been 
anxious  that  the  county  council  should 
get  either  concurrent  housing  powers  or 
.any  powers  at  all  to  deal  with  the  hous- 
ing problem,  because  it  is  our  firm  belief 
that  the  people  of  Edmonton  who  need 
■housing  will  not  be  very  worried  whether 
their  house  is  provided  by  the  county 
council  or  by  the  district  council ; they 
will  be  quite  happy  and  content.  There- 


fore, it  has  always  been  our  . policy  in 
Edmonton  to  support  the  county  coun- 
cil in  any  application  it  has  made  for 
housing  powers.  Since  then,  Sir,  I have 
become  the  chairman  of  the  county  plan- 
ning committee,  and  here  I realise  more 
than  ever  the  necessity  for  us  to  obtain 
some  powers  if  we  are  going  to  deal 
with  overspill.  The  overspill  not  only  of 
industry  but  also  of  our  population,  in 
my  view,  will  not  be  able  to  be  dealt  with 
successfully  by  the  county  council  unless 
they  have  some  housing  powers,  because 
the  housing  problem  and  the  industrial 
problem  go  hand  in  hand.  I have  always 
been  concerned  that  we  in  Middlesex 
are  next  door  to  London,  and  some  of 
our  streets  are  on  one  side  in  Middlesex 
and  on  the  other  in  London.  The  chap 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road  if  he  is 
in  housing  need  has  either  the  London 
County  Council  or  his  metropolitan 
borough  on  whom  he  can  rely,  whereas 
if  he  is  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the 
street  he  has  only  the  district  council. 
I believe  quite  firmly  that  if  this  is 
allowed  to  continue,  if  nothing  is  done 
about  it  at  all,  the  problems  of  bousing 
in  London  will  be  solved  while  the 
problem  of  housing  in  Middlesex 
will  remain.  We  have  still  a 
list  of  people  requiring  houses,  we  still 
have  a tremendous  housing  job  to  do  in 
Edmonton,  and  I would  like  to  say  that 
it  is  the  considered  view  of  the  council 
that  we  should  very  much  like  to  have 
the  assistance  of  the  county  council  in 
carrying  out  those  functions.  When  we 
have  met  in  conference  at  the  county 
council  we  have  been  rather  disturbed 
and  we  have  had  the  uneasy  feeling  that 
some  district  councils  were  more  con- 
cerned with  looking  after  and  keeping 
their  powers  than  they  were  with  the 
housing  of  their  people.  Despite  the  fact 
that  we  believe  in  private  ownership  and 
believe  in  people  owning  their  own 
houses,  there  is  a great  mass  of  people 
who  for  various  reasons  are  anxious  to 
rent  houses,  and  the  only  body  from 
which  I can  see  them  renting  them  is 
the  local  authority.  I am  very  hopeful, 
Sir,  that  at  the  end  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission some  solution  to  the  overspill 
in  Middlesex  in  each  district  in  its  turn 
— because  the  overspill  in  Middlesex  is 
made  up  of  districts’  overspill-  will  be 
found. 

8585.  Thank  you,  Alderman  Joyce..  Is 
there  any  other  statement  on-bousing 
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before  we  start  questioning  you  on  that? 

Alderman  Pargiter:  I do  not  think 

so,  Sir. 

8586.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Alderman 
Joyce,  the  movement  of  population  which 
you  have  talked  about  by  district 
councils  building  outside  their  own  dis- 
tricts has  usually  been  at  a fairly  close 
range,  has  it  not;  that  is,  while  the 
people  have  moved  their  houses  they 
have  not  found  it  necessary  to  change 

their  employment  as  a general  rule? 

Alderman  Joyce-  We  have  a very  great 
deal  of  regard  to  that  in  the  movement 
of  the  population.  For  instance,  if  we 
have  had  men  working,  as  many  of  our 
people  do  work,  in  Enfield  we  have  tried 
to  house  them  in  Enfield  or  in 
Cheshunt.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
work  in  the  City  and  are  rather  remote, 
then  we  have  tried  to  house  them  in 
Edmonton  even  rather  than  send  them 
out  to  where  they  cannot  get  to  work. 
We  do  have  very  serious  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  need  for  being  able  to 
get  to  their  employment,  and  we  have 
been  fairly  successful  with  the  arrange- 
ments we  have  made. 

8587.  The  point  I am  making  is  this. 
Is  there  not  a distinction  between  such 
housing  operations  as  have  been  carried 
out  by  housing  authorities  outside  their 
own  areas  which  they  have  power  to 
do  and  the  proposal  which  the  county 
council  are  putting  forward  now  for 
building  a new  town,  in  this  fundamental 
way,  that  the  first,  that  is  the  operations 
of  the  housing  authorities,  assumes  that 
people  will  continue  in  their  existing 
employment?  The  whole  basis  of  the 
flew  town  as  I understand  it— you  must 
correct  me  if  I am  wrong — is  that  it  will 
bo  situated  at  such  a distance  from 
Middlesex  that  it  will  involve  the 
parallel  movement  of  employment  and 
housing.  Am  I right  in  thinking  that? 

Alderman  Pargiter : l think,  Sir 

John,  that  is  perfectly  (forrect.  We 
visualise  the  new  town  on  the  same  basis 
,as  the  existing  new  towns,  that  is, 
industry  is  established  in  them.  We  have 
in  mind  the  establishment  of  a new  town 
to  which  industry  will  move  as  well. 
We  have  a large  amount  of  non- 
conforming  industry,  we  are  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  it,  and  obviously  one'  of  the 
means  by  which  we  seek  to  relieve  pres- 
sure is  to  say— “This  factory  is  closing 
down,  it  will  be  moving,  and  you  had 
better  go  with  it  ”.  incidentally,  it 
would  lessen  the  burden  of  compensation 


which  we  would  have  to  pay  if  we 
offered  more  permanent  premises  and 
the  many  things  that  would  go  with  it. 

8588.  There  is  this  fundamental  differ- 
ence which  would  arise  out  of  the 
geographical  position,  that  in  one  case 
it  is  still  possible  for  people  to  continue 
in  their  existing  employment,  but  in  your 
proposal  they  must  take  up  employment 

in  the  new  area? Yes. — ( Alderman 

Joyce):  We  should  base  the  population 
of  the  new  town  on  the  industrial  and 
commercial  need  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  the  new  town  development  corpora- 
tions have  been  doing  since  1947. 

8589.  It  must  lead  to  this  difference  in 

the  origins  of  the  people  who  become 
tenants.  The  local  housing  authority 
takes  people  from  its  waiting  list  in  some 
established  order  of  priority.  It  will  be 
necessary  that  the  people  who  are  moved 
to  your  new  town  will  be  taking  up  em- 
ployment there  but  may  or  may  not  be  at 
the  top  of  the  waiting  list.  If  I under- 
stand you  aright,  your  object  is  to  secure 
a reduction  in  the  population  of  Middle- 
sex and  leave  the  subsequent  sorting  out 
of  Middlesex  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
ordinary  way,  is  that  right? ( Alder- 

man Pargiter) : The  planned  migration  is 
between  2,000  and  2,500  annually  as  far 
as  the  Middlesex  development  plan  is 
concerned.  Something  has  to  be  done 
at  some  other  level  in  order  to  stop 
people  coming  in  to  take  up  places  as 
soon  as  others  go  out,  but  that  is  the 
plan,  to  reduce  the  population  by 
between  2,000  and  2,500  families  a year. 
This  really  means  migration,  it  does  not 
mean  travelling  from  one  area  to 
another  within  Middlesex.  This  is 
moving  them  right  away  either  to  the 
existing  new  towns  or  to  another  planned 
new  town. 

8590.  It  is  in  effect  a movement 
parallel  to  that  with  which  we  are 
familiar  with  regard  to  the  new  towns 

under  the  New  Towns  Act? 

Precisely  the  same. — ( Alderman  Joyce): 
Even  if  we  were  successful  in  getting  one 
new  town  I would  not  regard  that  as 
being  a solution  to  our  problem,  it 
would  only  be  a contribution. 

8591.  Is  one  of  the  major  factors 
1 which  has  led  you  to  pursue  this  point  or 
regard  it  as  very  urgent  the  fact  that  the 
outlet  you  have  had  for  some  years 
through  the  new  towns  under  the  New 
Towns  Act  you  can  now  see  coming  to 
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an  end? Yes,  as  you  know  I am  asso- 

ciated with  a new  town  and  I am  happy 
to  say.  that  the  settlement  in  the  new  town 
has  been  extremely  good ; that  where  we 
lose  5 per  cent  of  our  population  a year, 
3 per  cent  are  going  to  the  Colonies  or 
to  the  Commonwealth  and  only  2 per 
cent  are  trying  to  drift  back  somewhere 
near  where  they  came  from. 

8592.  The  intensity  of  your  interest 

in  this  question  has  been  increased  by  the 
fact  that  you  see  this  supply  which  has 
amounted  to  some  thousands  a year  from 
Middlesex  coming  to  an  end,  that  the 
present  policy  is  to  say  this  problem  must 
be  tackled  by  arrangements  within  local 
government  between  importing  and 
exporting  authorities?  You  want  to 
have  something  just  like  a new  town,  and 
you  recognise  that  the  present  policy  is 
that  it  must  be  secured  by  some  move- 
ment within  local  government? 

(Alderman  Pargiter ):  That  is  perfectly 
true,  Sir  John.  In  fact,  we  are  rather 
alarmed  at  the  rate  at  which  the  new 
towns  are  now  drying  up  in  regard  to 
their  intake,  and  we  are  very  worried 
about  the  gap — even  assuming  we  get 
powers — the  gap  there  will  be  before  we 
can  get  moving  in  continuing  the  planned 
output  of  population. 

8593.  May  I ask  you  a little  about 
numbers.  I am  sure  you  do  not  want  to 
be  precise,  and  I do  not  want  to  ask  you 
to  be  precise,  but  in  this  supplemental 
report  of  the  county  planning  committee 
which  you  sent  us,  you  have  talked  about 
the  number  of  people  who  have  moved 
out  of  Middlesex  by  planned  operations 
and  the  reduction  in  the  population  of 
Middlesex,  the  reduction  in  population 
being  I gather  2,000  persons  a year,  and 
the  movement  outwards  being  7,000  a 
year.  This  factor  is  surely  affected  by 
things  which  are  not  within  your  own 
control  at  all,  what  must  be  a quite 
large  movement  of  new  population  into 
Middlesex  and  a quite  large  movement 
of  population  out  of  Middlesex  to  re- 
moter districts  in  the  increasing  difficulty 
of  finding  green  fields,  which  must  be 

very  substantial? 1 think  I ought  to 

ask  Mr.  Collins  to  say  a word  about 
that. — Mr.  Collins-.  I think  it  might  be 
put  this  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  since 
the  county  council  became  a planning 
authority  when  the  population  of 
Middlesex  was  still  then  rising  very 
rapidly,  a slight  but  persistent  regular 
decline  in  population  annually  has  been 
established  of  about  2,000,  as  Sir  John 


Wrigley  has  mentioned.  That  is  not- 
withstanding the  also  regular  and  per- 
sistent excess  of  births  over  deaths 
amounting  to  8,000  which  has  recently 
increased  we  notice  to  about  9,000 
annually.  That  shows  that  10,000  people 
are  on  balance  moving  out  of  the  county 
annually.  We  can  account  for  7,300  as 
the  average  movement  to  new  towns  and 
official  overspill  schemes  and  the  balance 
between  7,300  and  10,000  annually  must 
be  accounted  for  as  the  net  balance  be- 
tween inward  and  outward  spontaneous 
movement. 

8594.  But  that  means  a great  .many 
more  people  than  that  do  move  out  of 

Middlesex? We  think  there  is  a very 

considerable  movement  resulting  in  that 
net  balance  T have  referred  to. 

8595.  Actually  it  is  a matter  of  ordin- 

ary observation  that  as  the  places  fur- 
ther out  develop  the  populations  are 
largely  made  up  either  of  people  who  are 
coming  to  the  London  area  for  employ- 
ment for  the  first  time  and  are  looking 
for  a nice  place  to  live  in,  or  they  arc 
people  who  conduct  what  appears  to  be 
a regular  move  out  by  stages  along  the 
railway  line ; it  is  a matter  of  observa- 
tion.  Alderman  Pargiter : And  of 

course  the  increasing  use  of  the  motor 
car  is  taking  them  further  out.  People 
who  still  work  in  London  or  in  the 
Greater  London  area  who  formerly  lived 
in  London,  the  tendency  now  is  that  they 
do  not  want  to  live  in  London,  they 
want  to  live  further  out.  That  ob- 
viously will  have  some  effect  on  migra- 
tion, and  as  people  feel  they  become 
more  mobile  they  tend  to  spread  them- 
selves a little  further  afield. — Alderman 
Joyce : I think  two  of  the  facts  arc 
these,  that  Middlesex  has  become  a very 
popular  county  to  be  born  in  and  a very 
healthy  county  to  live  in,  and  that  has 
the  result  as  Mr.  Collins  has  said  of 
reducing  what  would  have  been  a 10,000 
figure  going  out  of  the  county  to  this 
2,000  figure  you  have  got. 

8596.  Would  it  not  be  true  to  say  that 

perhaps  50  years  ago  a very  great  move- 
ment was  from  inner  London  into 
Middlesex?  There  is  now  another 
movement  out  of  Middlesex  into  .Hert- 
fordshire, Bucks  and  so  on? Yes. 

8597.  Why  I am  raising  this  point  is 
this.  I know  you  cannot  quantify  it 
exactly,  but  Mr.  Collins  is  present  and 
perhaps  he  can  help  us  most  on  this  anil 
say  how  far  he  thinks  those  two  factors 
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are  likely  to  continue  in  the  future  ; 
whether  immigration  into  Middlesex  is 
going  to  increase  or  decrease,  whether 
emigration  out  of  Middlesex  apart  from 
anything  that  is  planned  is  going  to  in- 
crease or  decrease?  What  are  the  fac- 
tors which  are  really  relevant  here? 

Mr.  Collins : 1 think  the  most  relevant 
single  factor  is  the  policy  of  control 
which  has  been  applied  by  the  planning 
authorities  and  the  delegated  authorities, 
and  I think  it  would  be  impossible  to 
venture  any  guess  as  to  what  would 
happen  in  the  absence  of  those  controls. 

I think  they  have  been  the  greatest  (influ- 
ence ; the  restriction  of  building  over 
new  land  in  Middlesex  particularly  in 
the  Green  Belt,  and  the  restrictions 
against  the  creation  of  new  sources  of 
employment. 

8598.  Chairman : There  is  also  of 
course  the  fact  that  there  would  be,  as 
far  as  present  policy  stands,  no  <mo:re 
L.C.C.  out-county  estates  within  the 
Green  Belt.  Tihat  must  be  a factor? 
Yes. 

8599.  That  has  been  a substantial 
element  in  your  import  over  the  last 

few  years? Yes,  taking  it  against 

that  background,  I think  we  must  regard 
the  future  in  this  way,  that  the  develop- 
ment plan  proposes  further  reductions 
in  population  in  Middlesex  in  order  to 
relieve  the  congestion  by  continuing 
with  the  exercise  of  these  controls  and, 
in  order  to  -continue  what  is  a moderate 
but  steady  decline  -in  the  night  direction 
of  this  2,000  a year,  the  county  council 
must  find  new  methods  of  continuing 
to  decentralise  annually  between  2,000 
and  2,500  families. 

8600.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  I was  won- 
dering whether  you  -were  .putting  lit  itfyis 
way,  that  certain  factors  have  come  -into 
operation  which  wiill  reduce  the  poten- 
tial capacity  of  people  to  move  out  of 
Middlesex  under  their  own  steam. 
There  is  first  -of  all  the  green  belt  which 
has  sterilised  .if  you  like  a lot  of  land 
which  50  years  ago  would  have  been 
attractive  building  land.  Therefore,  the 
amount  of  land  available  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  London  will  tend 
to  be  reduced  in  the  future,  and  it  will 
not  be  possible  for  as  many  -people  to 
get  houses  within  a reasonable  distance 
of  London  -as  has  been  possible  within 
the  last  50  years.  Is  that  likely  to 

happen  or  not? We  do  not  see  signs 

of  -it.  Sir,  and  T would  ask  you  -to  note 


that  of  the  10,000  balance  in  outward 
movement  which  I analysed  a moment 
ago  three-quarters  <<of  that  has  been  -by 
the  planned  overspill,  that  figure  of 
7,300  persons  I averaged  annually  going 
•to  new  towns  and  expanded  towns. 

8601.  But  you  do  not  know  how  many 
people  have  gone  out  under  their  own 

steam? We  know  how  many  on 

balance  have  done  so. 

8602.  You  know  on  balance,  but  you 
do  not  know  how  many  people  have 
actually  gone  under  their  own  steam? 

We  had  figures  for  1948  and  1949 

but  figures  (have  not  been  available  since 
then.  They  were  available  then  because 
the  food  rationing  scheme  brought  out 
the  movement  of  people,  and  the  move- 
ment inward  and  outward  then  was 
extremely  large,  so  it  shows  the  popu- 
lation was  then  mobile  and  there  are 
reasons  -for  thinking  it  is  still  so. 

8603.  Cou-ld  you  put  a figure  to  “ very 

large  ”? A quarter  of  a million  in 

and  out  of  Middlesex  each  year,  a 
quarter  of  a million  out  and  a quarter 
of  a million  an. 

8604.  The  point  I was  trying  to  quan- 

tify in  a ibr-oad  w-ay  was  this  that  your 
population  :is  -affected  by  immigration 
and  emigration.  Emigration  will  to  a 
certain  extent  -depend  on  the  facilities 
people  have  for  acquiring  houses  within 
a reasonable  distance  of  London,  which 
is  really  the  point  rather  than  Middlesex. 
Immigration  will  depend  to  some  extent 
on  the  controls  you  exercise.  You  think 
that  emigration  -is  -going  to  continue  -in- 
definitely on  approximately  -the  present 
scale,  do  y-ou?  I am  thinking  of  un- 
planned -emigration  at  the  moment. 

It  is  the  planning  au-tho-rity’s  view  that  at 
is  desirable  that  -it  -should,  -and  -it  has 
not  shown  .signs  of  -drying  up  yet ; it 
has  been  maintained  fairly  regularly. 

8605.  Do  you  know  enough  from 
your  neighbouring  counties  to  indicate 
whether  iit  will  be  physically  possible? 

Yes,  I can  see  that,  Sir,  but  -in  the 

same  way  as  difficulties  irnu-st  be  antici- 
pated — they  may  become  greater  as  we 
go  on — -in  respect  of  -planned  decentrali- 
sation, I am  prepared  to  believe  it  will 
be  -the  same  in  respect  of  the  spon- 
taneous .movement,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  influences  of  control  within  the 
county  -are  coming  to  be  felt  -mo-re,  and 
so  the  problem  may  even  out  -as  -it  goes 
along. 
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■8606.  .Would  you  toll  us  a little  ibiit 
about  your  own  difficulties  and  policy  on 
things  on  which  perhaps  you  can  'actually 
do  something?  I gather  your  main  prob- 
lems 'arise  from  ithe  attractiveness  of 
London  and  -Middlesex  as  an  employ- 
ment centre,  that  you  have  either  too 
much  industry  or  too  much  commerce, 
or  both.  Could  you  tell  us  whether  your 
major  problem  is  that  you  have  too 
much  commerce  in  Middlesex,  too 
much  industry  in  Middlesex,  or  that  you 
suffer  from  there  being  itoo  much  com- 
merce in  London  or  too  much  industry 
in  London?  I do  not  want  you  to  quantify 
iit,  but  can  you  give  us  a general  picture 

of  how  you  see  it? Yes ; shall  we 

take  it  under  -two  headings,  industry  first 
and  then  office  employment  second? 
With  regard  to  industry,  it  was  found  by 
investigation,  and  it  is  adequately  .shown 
in  the  report  and  survey  which  I think 
you  have  hiad  -and  will  be  able  to  refer 
to,  that  Middlesex  was  heavily  over- 
industrialised  in  many  respects  as  com- 
pared with  other  parts  of  the  country ; 
and  'therefore  the  planning  authority  has 
addressed  itself  to  the  restraint  of  further 
growth  of  industry  in  Middlesex  and  the 
decentralisation  of  industry  in  particular 
of  misplaced  or  non-conforming  indus- 
tries within  the  county.  The  best  des- 
cription of  the  counity  cou-ncirs  situation 
now  in  that  respect  is  shown  by  -the 
figures  which  the  chairman  has  men- 
tioned in  respect  of  the  financial  provi- 
sion the  county  council  has  made  for 
purchasing  non-conforming  factories  in 
order  to  extinguish  /tihe  -industrial  use 
where  they  are  deleterious  to  ithe  neigh- 
bourhood, and  also  for  purchasing  in- 
dustrial land  or  premises  for  relocating 
industries  which  can  .be  moved  from 
misplaced  sites.  As  the  Chairman  men-' 
tioned,  the  county  council  has  made  an 
annual  provision  of  £200,000  to  be  spent 
for  that  purpose.  -I  can  give  you  some 
Picoount  of  ho-w  that  work  is  going  if 
that  -is  your  wish? 

Sir  John  Wrigley : I would  like  to 
know  broadly,  having  set  aside  £200,000, 
bow  much  you  have  spent  in  the  last 
year  or  two. 

8607.  Chairman : What  sort  of  inroad 
is  £200,000  a year  making  on  the  prob- 
lem?  -Four  factories  have  already 

been  acquired  at  a oo-st  of  £39,000.  Four 
other  oases  are  in  .an  advanced  stage  of 
negotiation  at  an  estimate  of  £57,000. 
Further  cases  where  the  county  council 


has  agreed  to  take  action  and  negotia- 
tions are  'proceeding  but  acquisition  is 
not  complete  account  for  . another 
£36,000,  and  negotiations  in.  progress  for 
the  acquisition  of  factories,  some  30  or 
so  cases,  account  for  another  £656,000. 
So  the  council  may  be  committed  to  that 
expenditure  which  you  might  regard  as 
putting  the  teeth  into  the  industrial  policy 
and  also  finding  a solution  of  those  diffi- 
cult cases  whereby  the  ordinary  approval 
or  refusal  of  the  planning  committee  . . . 

8608.  Sir  John  Wrigley : The  £200,000 

is  a capital  sum  you  can  spend? Yes. 

8609.  You  then  acquire  a site  and  it 
has  some  value  to  you ; at  any  rate,  it  is 

not  a deficit? The  county  council 

does  not  expect  that  to  be  lost  money. 

8610.  What  has  happened  or  is  going 

to  happen  -to  the  sites  of  the  four  fac- 
tories you  have  acquired? Shall  I 

just  take  it  in  general  principles? 

8611.  Yes. Broadly  speaking,  where 

the  factory  acquired  is  a useful  fabric 
as  it  is,  which  clearly  has  some  longer 
life  and  which  it  would  be  a sin  to 
destroy,  if  it  could  be  put  to  a useful 
purpose  the  county  planning  committee 
has  found  it  possible  very  often  to 
approve  the  use  of  that  space  for  storage 
or  warehouse  purposes,  which  involves 
less  employment,  less  noise,  fumes, 
smoke  and  so  on.  That  is  one  of  the 
transitional  uses  to  which  these  premises 
are  likely  to  be  put.  In  other  cases  they 
are  put  to  the  use  for  which  the  site  is 
planned,  which  may  be  for  residences  or 
open  space  and  so  on. 

8612.  Your  operations  may  -do  two 
things ; first  of  all,  you  have  a factory 
in  what  you  call  a non-conforming  area, 
and  you  want  to  get  rid  of  it  because 
it  is  bad  for  ithe  district.  The  second 
point  is  that  you  have  another  policy, 
that  you  want  to  get  rid  of  some  factories 
because  you  want  to  reduce  the  amount 

of  employment  in  Middlesex? Yes. 

Do  you  mean  how  does  the  committee 
decide  which  cases  to  take  action  upon? 

8613.  Yes. 1 can  answer  that,  Sir 

John.  The  committee  instructed  my 
department  to  carry  out  a survey  of  non- 
conforming  industries.  It  was  a con- 
siderable task  and  was  done  and,  having 
done  that,  the  non-conforming  industries 
were  classified  into  three  classes,  A,  B 
and  C,  the  G class  being  the  most  dele- 
terious to  their  surroundings  and  the  A 
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class  being  the  least  so  or  not  at  all. 
So  the  county  council  endeavours  to 
give  priority  to  action  in  the  classes 
categorised  as  C.  They  have  other  prin- 
ciples in  deciding  where  to  take  action. 
They  do  not  favour  and  have  not  yet 
used  compulsory  purchase  for  this  pro- 
cess and  they  seek  the  opportunity  to 
make  these  acquisitions  normally  when 
the  present  industrialist  is  leaving  volun- 
tarily or  where  they  find  that  the  site  is 
coming  on  to  the  market.  That  makes  a 
convenient  opportunity  which  does  not 
interrupt  the  process  of  industry,  and 
also  gives  advantages  so  far  as  the  finan- 
cing of  the  movement  is  concerned. 

8614.  It  is  the  weighing  up  of  a large 

number  of  considerations? Yes. 

8615.  Chairman:  Might  I just  ask 

Mr.  Collins  a point  I mentioned  just  now 
by  way  of  interjection?  How  far  will 
£200,000  a year  make  a real  inroad  into 
this  problem?  Take,  for  example,  some- 
thing I can  visualise  for  myself,  that  area 
in  South  Acton  where  (there  are  laundries 
and  small  industries  together  obviously 
ripe  for  redevelopment  sometime.  How 
many  years  will  it  take,  taking  £200,000 
a year,  <to  make  an  inroad  into  that  par- 
ticular problem? To  take  South 

Acton,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  subject 
of  course  individually  of  one  of  these 
comprehensive  development  area 
schemes  under  which  'the  planning  is 
done  in  special  detail  and  special  powers 
are  taken  for  acquisition  and  so  on. 
The  development  work  is  being  handled 
very  successfully  X think,  by  the  Acton 
Borough  Council,  and  of  course  the 
arrangements  are  such  'thiait  sometimes 
what  you  lose  on  the  roundabouts  you 
gain  on  the  swings  in  these  comprehen- 
sive development  areas ; so  that  you 
might  say  that  plague  spots,  if  that  is 
the  right  word  for  small  mixed  areas  in 
back  streets,  are  being  dealt  with  usually 
in  the  county  by  such  special  arrange- 
ments as  comprehensive  development 
areas. 

8616.  Perhaps  it  is  not  a very  good 
example  to  take ; I took  it  because  I 

could  envisage  it. —If  I may  go  to  the 

county  in  general,  Sir,  I would  say  that 
the  annual  expenditure  of  a sum  like  this 
will  make  ia  very  steady  inroad  into  the 
problem.  Of  course,  there  will  be  many 
cases  which  one  cannot  tackle,  but  I 
think  we  have  already  shown  that  the 
way  to  ameliorate  conditions  in  Middle- 
sex is  gradually,  and  that  town  planning 
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is  slow  acting  medicine ; you  do  not  want 
to  take  an  overdose  at  the  start  but  if 
you  keep  on  with  it  you  will  succeed. 

8617.  Of  course  you  have  to  balance 
it  against  a figure  of  2,000  people  a year, 

is  ithat  right? Alderman  Pargiter: 

2,000  families. 

8618.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Is  it  a factor 

in  your  minds  'that  if  you  had  a new 
town  of  your  own  and  you  persuaded 
some  industry  to  move  there  that  that 
might  be  one  of  the  cases  where  you 
would  (find  it  easy  to  -acquire  the  factory 
Site? Mr.  Collins : It  is  in  mind.  Sir. 

8619.  Of  course,  it  might  not  be  in  a 

non-conforming  -area? If  I under- 

stand you  to  say,  Sir  John,  that  the 
county  council  has  in  mind  in  developing 
a new  town  that  the  new  town  would 
be  a reception  (area  for  some  of  these 
industries  moving  out,  the  answer  is  yes. 

8620.  Will  you  tell  us  a little  bit  about 
commerce  and  offices,  about  how  .that 

weighs  with  you? The  Middlesex 

County  Council  realised  quite  some  years 
back  that  the  employment  problem  was 
as  much  the  black-coated  worker  in 
Middlesex  as  the  industrial  worker,  and 
in  particular  Middlesex  had  some,  shall 
we  say  250,000  people,  residents  who  got 
up  in  the  morning  and  travelled  to 
London  to’  work  and  came  back  again 
in  the  evening,  'because  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  offices  in  London.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  Minister  and  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  it  would  seem  sensible  that  the 
number  of  offices  and  the  capacity  of 
office  employment  in  outer  Middlesex 
should  be  'increased  SO'  long  as  the  office 
employment  in,  London  was  reduced  at 
the  same  time.  The  county  council  is 
happy  to  note  that  fin  recent  years  the 
London  County  Council  has  started  a 
special  drive  to  restrain  and  reduce  office 
employment  in  London,  and  con- 
currently the  Middlesex  County  Council 
with  the  Minister’s  approval  is  operating 
this  policy,  that  in  outer  Middlesex, 
which  they  define  as  broadly  outside  the 
orbit  of  the  North  Circular  Road,  the 
development  of  offices  can  be  allowed, 
both  allowed  and  encouraged,  on  suit- 
able sites  and  in  suitable  circumstances. 

8621.  That  is  not  going  to  help  you  on 
the  question  of  population,  is  it?  It  will 
make  it  more  convenient  for  people. 
Your  only  way  of  reducing  population  is 
to  get  people  outside  Middlesex,  is  it 

A 8 
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mot?-^— Yes,  I admit  that  Sir,  but  of 
course  it  reduces  the  congestion,  and  if 
you  reduce  congestion  you  increase 
capacity. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : I was  sticking  to 
my  point  of  the  total  population  of 
Middlesex,  that  is  all. 

8622.  Mr.  Cadbury : You  said  it  de- 

pended on  a reduction  in  the  central 
London  area  to  make  a reasonable 
balance  by  increasing  in  Middlesex.  In 
spite  of  the  policy  of  the  London  County 
Council  it  would  seem  that  the  tide  has 
not  yet  turned  in  central  London.  There 
is  surely  a major  London  problem  on 
this  commercial  question  ; the  total  num- 
ber of  black-coated  workers  is  presum- 
ably going  up  very  fast  in  total  London — 
I am  including  Middlesex? My  de- 

partment is  very  worried  about  that. 

8623.  You  are  going  ahead  with  your 
development  schemes  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  other  people  are  not  succeeding 

in  reducing? Yes,  Sir,  that  is  so,  but 

the  start  of  such  a policy  is  in  result 
so  small  and  so  slow — I can  only  point 
to  a few  cases  where  the  policy  has 
begun  to  take  effect  where  an  office  has 
been  allowed  in  Middlesex  which  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  allowed — I hope 
it  will  not  embarrass  the  situation.  It 
will  go  into  operation  slowly,  and  I think 
the  new  policy  of  office  restraint  in 
London  will  take  effect  there. 

8624.  Chairman:  It  has  only  just  be- 
gun, has  it  not? Alderman  Pargiter : 

I think  it  should  be  said  that  in  Middle- 
sex we  really  want  a better  balance  of 
commercial  and  industrial  development. 
We  have  had  rather  more  industrial 
development  than  commercial.  London 
has  very  much  more  commercial  develop- 
ment than  industrial  development.  With 
the  concentration  of  commercial  develop- 
ment in  London  therefore  some  move- 
ment from  London  to  Middlesex  would 
be  desirable,  and  equally  some  move- 
ment much  further  on  would  be  much 
more  desirable. 

8625.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Are  you  try- 
ing to  get  the  commercial  development 
into  those  districts  of  Middlesex  which 
are  largely  industrial  or  those  which  are 
largely  residential?  Your  industry  in 
Middlesex  is  fairly  scattered,  is  it  not? 
—some  districts  are  much  more  heavily 

industrialised  than  others? On  the 

whole  we  want  them  to  go  further  out ; 
we  want  to  get  them  into  the  outer  areas, 


in  the  areas  -which  are  largely  dormitory 
areas  and  from  which  the  population 
very  largely  moves  into  London  to  go 
into  offices. 

8626.  On  the  whole  that  will  take  il 

into  what  you  might  call  broadly  residen- 
tial districts,  would  it  not? 1 think. 

Mr.  Collins,  that  would  be  true.-- Mr. 
Collins : I think  so. — Alderman  Pargiter : 
On  balance  we  want  to  reduce  the  in- 
dustrial areas  without  really  putting  very 
much  in  its  place,  but  we  can  afford 
to  put  some  commercial  development 
into  what  are  existing  residential 
developments  because  that  is  where  the 
population  moves  from  and  they  would 
remain  more  static  if  there  were  some 
commercial  development. 

8627.  Mr.  Cadbury : I am  very  scep- 
tical of  the  difficulties  of  commercial 
development.  I was  in  Enfield  last  night 
looking  at  a small  branch  office.  I can- 
not see  that  it  would  do  otherwise  than 
increase  the  embarrassment  of  Middle- 
sex from  a population  and  from  a hous- 
ing point  of  view.  I really  want  a little 
enlightment  on  this.  If  there  were,  as 
I believe  there  will  be,  because  of  the 
journey  to  work,  a drifting  of  a consider- 
able amount  of  employment  in  offices  to 
Middlesex  would  that  not  probably  tend 
to  increase  the  housing  difficulty?  Have 
your  committee  considered  that  aspect? 
— 7— Yes,  Sir,  they  have.  There  is  one 
thing  I should  have  mentioned  of  which 
I have  been  reminded,  that  the  offices 
which  are  being  allowed  in  these  outer 
areas  are  generally  those  which  are  for 
London  firms  or  for  firms  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  planning  authority,  have 
a need  for  being  metropolitan,  being  in 

'the  metropolis  generally. Alderman 

Pargiter:  Because  the  more  people  who 
axe  encouraged  to  stay  where  they  are 
the  less  movement  there  is,  and  therefore 
there  is  less  movement  out.  But  it  will 
make  a better  balance  than  we  have  at 
the  present  time  between  commerce  and 
industry.  We  hope  it  may  be  helpful— 
we  are  not  entirely  selfish — in  having 
something  to  do  with  the  London  con- 
gestion problem  and  this  mass  movement 
in  and  out  morning  and  evening. 

8628.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  At  the 

moment  broadly  you  would  be  quite 
happy  to  have  some  more  offices  in 
Middlesex  but  on  the  whole  you  would 

want  less  industry? Yes,  but  we  do 

not  want  to  attract  more  population  as 
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a result.  We  o-nly  want  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  existing  population.  At  the 
same  time  we  do  not  want  to  stop  move- 
ment further  out ; we  want  that  to  con- 
tinue and  to  accelerate. — Mr.  Collins : 
If  I may  underline  that  point,  because 
I am  sure  you  wish  to  stress  it,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Cadbury’s  question,  there 
is  at  the  same  time  a great  drive  going 
on  to  get  office  employment  decentralised 
to  new  towns  and  expanding  towns,  as 
well  as  industrial  employment,  and  nego- 
tiations have  been  held  for  that  purpose, 
and  of  course  the  office  decentralised 
from  central  London  may  be  of  just  as 
much  advantage  to  Middlesex  as  any- 
thing in  Middlesex. 

8629.  Chairman : We  have  been  talk- 
ing, have  we  not,  rather  as  though  there 
were  two  problems  rolled  into  one ; there 
are  in  fact  two  separate  problems.  One 
is  the  global  control  of  the  total  office 
accommodation  and  therefore  the 
demand  for  office  workers  in  the  London 
area  as  a whole ; and  the  other  is  the 
re-siting  of  commercial  premises  within 
the  area  so  as  to  limit  so  far  as  possible 
the  amount  of  travel  to  and  from  work. 
Those  are  really  two  quite  separate 
problems.  We  have  used  phrases  in  the 
last  few  minutes  which  have  rather 

rolled  them  into  one. 1 am  sorry,  that 

is  so,  but  t'he  former  problem  of  the  two 
is  of  course  exclusively  the  London 
County  Council’s  because  Middlesex 
does  not  comprise  too  much  office 
employment  within  its  boundary,  it  is 
quite  the  contrary. 

8630.  That  is  what  I was  working  up 

to.  You  in  Middlesex  are  -much  more 
interested  in  the  second  problem  than  the 
first  because  you  want  to  stop  the  move- 
ment .in  and  out  of  London  and  there- 
fore, ‘by  providing  office  work  on  the 
doorstep  in  Middlesex,  you  do  save  the 
journey  in  iand  out  of  London.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  you  rather  root  that 
person  to  the  spot  and  therefore  defeat 
Alderman  Pargiter’s  idea  of  getting  them 
to  move  into  Bucks  or  somewhere  down 
the  line.  iBut  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  of  the  total  supply  of 
office  accommodation  in  the  area  as  a 
whole.  That  is  a different  planning 
problem,  is  it  not? Yes,  it  is. 

8631.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I was  just 
going  to  ask  one  question  about  your 
new  town.  I wondered  whether  you  had 
got  sufficiently  far  in  your  own  minds  to 
say  how  you  think  this  is  going  to  be 
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financed?  I do  not  mean  the  capital 
expenditure,  I mean  are  you  going  to 
make  it  a deficit,  a charge  on  the  county 
rate,  or  do  you  contemplate  that  people 
would  pay  on  some  basis  according  to 
the  area  from  which  they  came?  Have 
you  got  sufficiently  far  to  determine 
that?  If  you  have  not  got  so  far  I will 

not  question  you  about  it. Alderman 

Pargiter:  I do  not  think  we  really  have, 
Sir  John,  we  have  considered  in  a rather 
nebulous  way  various  aspects  of  this, 
and  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  county 
will  be  able  to  raise  the  capital.  Of 
course  we  should  regard  it  in  the  long 
term  as  a self-financing  venture  and  we 
might  say  at  some  stage  even  yielding  a 
profit.  But  obviously  there  would  be 
an  inevitable  charge  on  county  funds, 
certainly  in  the  early  development  stages. 
Whether  or  not  we  can  persuade  the 
Government  to  help  us  with  it  is  in  the 
lap  of  the  gods,  but  we  should  try  to  do 
it  that  way. 

8632.  I am  assuming  you  would  have 
the  customary  long  discussions  with  the 
Government  with  regard  to  finance.  I 
was  only  raising  this  question,  which 
must  be  a very  serious  one,  as  to 
whether — and  this  is  going  to  be  some- 
thing which  is  going  to  be  a deficit  for 
some  time  I should  imagine — this  will 
be  a charge  on  the  county  rate,  or 
whether  it  should  be  on  the  basis  of  user. 
If  you  have  not  decided  we  will  not 

press  it. Obviously  we  would  not 

want  to  make  a greater  rate  burden 
than  we  are  obliged  to.  Therefore  we 
might  be  working  on  a deficit  basis 
against  future  occupation,  although  ob- 
viously we  would  have  to  finance  it 
temporarily  and  would  have  to  find  the 
interest  on  the  money  in  the  early  stages. 
But  I would  not  want  to  go  too  far  or 
to  be  committed  on  that. 

8633.  I think  that  is  all  I have  on  the 
question  of  overspill.  There  is  just  one 
other  question  I might  raise  now.  I 
have  made  things  very  dull  by  not  men- 
tioning the  district  councils  at  all,  but 
there  is  one  occasion  where  you  do 
exercise  concurrent  housing  powers  with 
district  councils,  and  that  is  the  power 
to  lend  money  to  people  wanting  to 
acquire  or  build  houses.  There  are  some 
districts  I gather  where  the  district  coun- 
cil do  exercise  their  powers  and  others 
where  they  do  not.  Where  they  do  not 
an  applicant  can  only  go  to  the  county 
council,  but  in  cases  where  both  of  you 
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have  and  are  willing  to  use  the  powers 
what  actually  happens?  Does  it  entirely 
rest  with  an  applicant  whether  he  applies 
to  the  district  council  or  to  the  county 

council? He  pleases  himself  entirely  ; 

he  can  come  to  us  or  go  to  his  district 
council. 

8634.  Is  there  any  contact  between  the 

two  bodies? -No,  not  so  far  as  lend- 

ing is  concerned.  The  individual  if  he 
is  resident  in  Middlesex  comes  to  us 
and  says — “ I want  to  borrow  money  for 
a house” — and  we  survey  it  and  if  we 
are  satisfied  it  is  a fair  risk  we  take  it. 

8635.  In  fact  he  could  apply  to  both 
of  yoy  and  see  which  he  thought  was 

better? He  could  apply  to  both  ; he 

might  get  turned  down  by  one  and 
accepted  by  the  other,  it  is  the  luck  of 
the  game.  Obviously  we  would  not 
want  to  place  any  restriction  on  that 
individual  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
law  gives  him  that  right. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : I just  wanted  to 
see  how  it  worked. 

8636.  Miss  Johnston : Would  you  say 
that  your  view  that  it  would  be  a good 
thing  if  people  moved  out  of  Middlesex 

is  shared  by  the  district  councils? 

Mr.  Collins : I think  it  is  so.  There  is 
good  collaboration  on  this  point  and 
district  councils  readily  assist  in  that  in- 
dustrial selection  scheme. — Alderman 
Pargiter:  Yes,  I think  we  could  say  on 
Industrial  selection  it  is  all  right.  We 
all  exercise  the  powers,  we  get  co-opera- 
tion in  detail,  but  what  we  cannot  get 
is  co-operation  in  principle;  that  is  the 
point  there. 

8637.  When  a new  town  is  set  up  with 
people  going  on  industrial  selection  to 
work  in  a nice  new  factory,  I think  the 
kind  of  people  who  go  are  fairly  enter- 
prising young  people  who  want  to  make 
a new  start.  When  a council  builds  an 
estate  outside  somewhere  I think  they 
sometimes  tend  to  think  that  some  of 
their  weaklings  could  do  with  some 
country  air.  Are  you  prepared,  in  con- 
templating your  new  town,  to  lose  per- 
haps some  of  the  better  of  your  younger 
people — you  feel  it  is  a good  thing?— * — 
I imagine  from  an  industrial  point  of 
view  in  a new  town  we  might  have  some 
rather  different  views  from  existing  cor- 
porations on  this.  The  attraction  so  far 
as  existing  corporations  are  concerned 
is  young  people  in  factories,  and  that  is 
creating  a pretty  considerable  problem 


with  regard  to  future  population.  We 
would  be  perfectly  happy,  because  after 
all  you  have  to  care  for  elderly  people, 
to  have  a better  cross-section  of  people 
moving  out  possibly  than  those  who  are 
moving  out  at  the  present  time.  In 
another  capacity  I get  people  coming  to 
me  and  saying — “ What  are  you  going  to 
do  to  help  me  in  my  housing  problem?*’. 
I say — “ I .am  nothing  to  do  with 
the  housing  authority,  but  have  ytru 
considered  the  desirability  of  going 
to  a new  town?  ” You  cannot 
saiy  that  to  an  elderly  person 
under  the  existing  new  town  structure 
because  there  is  no  provision  for  them. 
It  is  obviously  not  concerned  with  a 
cross-section  of  the  community  as  we 
would  be  from  a county  point  of  view. 
We  have  just  considered  how  far  we 
could  create  some  old  people’s  homes 
to  take  in  the  families  of  people  who 
would  be  going  and  so  on ; *ve  might 
do  far  more  to  maintain  community  life 
than  is  being  done  at  the  present  time.  T 
have  not  got  very  far  on  this,  but  they 
are  merely  ideas  we  might  develop. — 
Alderman  Joyce : On  the  new  town  side 
of  it  when  the  employer  decides  to  move 
to  a new  town  and  asks  for  workers 
who  are  prepared  to  move,  in  the  main 
it  is  young  workers,  and  the  result  is,  as 
the  Alderman  has  stated,  that  there  is  a 
preponderance  of  young  people.  What 
we  are  doing  in  the  new  town  to  cover 
that  is  when  a new  town  resident  wants 
Mum  or  Dad  to  come  and  live  in  the 
town  so  as  to  sit  in  with  the  child,  and 
that  sort  of  thing  we  encourage  that,  and 
we  are  taking  a lot  of  elderly  people  who 
do  not  want  to  live  with  the  young 
people,  they  want  to  live  near  them  so 
that  they  can  help,  and  that  has  helped 
to  make  the  balance  we  want  to  achieve. 

(The  proceedings  were  adjourned  for 
a short  time.) 

ON  RESUMPTION 

Chairman : May  we  turn  now,  Mr. 
Alderman,  to  town  and  country  plan- 
ning? Mr.  Cadbury? 

8638.  Mr.  Cadbury : Alderman,  I 

would  like  to  ask  a few  questions  under 
three  headings.  I would  like  to  ask  a 
little  more  about  the  local  position  and 
delegation,  and  so  on.  . . . But  perhaps 
the  Alderman  wants  to  make  a state- 
ment before. Alderman  Pargiter'. 

There  is  a rather  short  statement  which 
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may  -possibly  anticipate  some  of  the 
questions  which  will  be  asked  me,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  District  Councils  accept  -that  the 
County  Council  should  be  responsible 
for  the  revisions  and  amendments  to 
the  County  Development  Plan.  In 
varying  degrees  they  seek  the  confer- 
ment of  development  control  powers, 
ii.e..  Part  III  of  the  Town  and  Country 
Planning  Act,  1947.  Some  of  the  Dis- 
trict Councils  consider  that  they  should 
have  the  autonomous  right  to  determine 
all  applications,  with  the  exception  of 
those  substantial  departures  from  the 
Development  Plan  which  they  propose 
to  approve.  The  medium  sized  group 
are  content  to  refer  these  cases  to  the 
County  Council.  The  large  sized  group 
consider  that  these  cases  could  well  go 
direct  -to  'the  Minister  but  they  would 
not  quarrel  with  a direction  requiring 
them  to  submit  these  cases  'to  the  County 
Council. 

This  function,  in  common  with  most 
of  -the  others  which  you  will  be  con- 
sidering during  this  hearing,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Local  Government  Con- 
ference Committee  -in  1954.  It  is  some- 
what surprising,  having  heard  -the  Dis- 
trict Councils’  evidence,  that  the  Con- 
ference Committee  recommendations 
would  have  Increased  the  number  of 
applications  Which  would  be  referred  to 
the  County  Council,  i.e.,  the  agreed 
results  of  the  Conference  Committee 
would  have  Increased  the  number  of 
applications  going  to  the  County 
Council 

It  is  interesting  to  see  on  what  grounds 
the  District  Councils  now  base  'their 
case.  The  medium  sized  authorities  say 
that  they  have  two  complaints ; firstly, 
that  applications  are  treated  by  the 
County  Council  as  excepted  cases  to  be 
determined  by  -the  County  Council  on 
occasions  When  they  do  not  fall  within 
this  category.  Secondly,  they  say  that 
the  County  Council  has  been  too 
rigorous  -in  submitting  oases  to  the 
Ministry  as  substantial  departures  from 
the  Development  Plan.  Having  made 
these  complaints  these  District  Councils 
went  on  to  say  that  it  was  not  always 
easy  to  draw  lihe  line,  that  questions  of 
definition  were  difficult,  so  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  appreciate  why  they  should  now 
be  criticising  the  County  Counail  in  this 
respect.  It  is  not  proposed  now  to  go 
into  details  of  the  oases  which  the  Dis- 
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tniot  Councils  consider  the  County 
Council  has  not  handled  properly. 
Certainly  'there  have  been  few  com- 
plaints made  to  the  County  Council  in 
-this  respect  -and  where  they  have  been 
made  satisfactory  explanation  has  been 
available.  The  Ministry  has  never  taken 
the  view  that  the  Council  is  submitting 
oases  to  them  unnecessarily. 

The  group  of  larger  authorities 
appears  to  base  its  case  on  a statistical 
examination  of  the  applications  dealt 
with  by  the  County  Council  and 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  -there  is  so 
little  difference  between  the  views  of  the 
District  Councils  and  the  County  Coun- 
cil -that  it  is  not  worth  while  or  economic 
for  the  County  Council  -to  exercise  -any 
jurisdiction  in  this  respect.  The  District 
Councils  omitted  to  say  that  where  there 
were  differences  the  cases  were  very 
often  fundamental  and  would  have  had 
important  consequences  elsewhere,  nor 
did  they  refer  to  the  -great  number  of 
cases  in  which  there  would  have  been 
a divergence  of  views  had  not  the 
Counity  Council,  through  its  officers, 
been  able,  by  means  of  prior  consulta- 
tion, to  ensure  that  many  differences 
of  opinion  were  resolved. 

I,t  seems  to  us  that  this  is  just  another 
example  of  the  County  Council  being 
unable  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  eyes 
of  the  District  Councils,  'because  one 
oan  visualise  'the  sort  of  case  which  they 
would  have  made  had  the  differences 
between  the  District  Councils  and  the 
County  Council  been  more  marked  on 
planning  matters.  We  would  then  have 
heard  the  old  -cry  once  more  of  frustra- 
tion and  the  like. 

The  County  Council  considers  that  a 
delegation  scheme  which  provides  for 
some  75  per  cent,  of  the  applications 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  District  Councils 
is  a generous  one.  It  is  prepared  to 
inorease  the  delegation  still  further  by 
allowing  the  District  Councils  to  deal 
with  certain  applications  received  from 
statutory  undertakers.  It  is  emphatic 
in  the  view  that  the  County  Council 
must  ibe  the  authority  to  determine 
which  applications,  as  departures  from 
the  Development  Plan,  Aall  be  matters 
for  ‘the  County  Council  to  decide,  and 
for  this  purpose  it  must  see  a copy  of 
all  applications  received  in  the  first  in- 
stance. This  does  not  lead  to  any  delay, 
for  the  (District  Councils  are  notified 
within  a matter  of  days  where  the  case 
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is  excepted  and  if  it  is  not  the  County 
Council  has  no  further  jurisdiction  in 
•the  matter.  lit  seems  to  us  that  this  is 
a 'better  arrangement  than  that  wihidh 
applies  in  some  authorities  whereby  the 
District  Councils  determine  in  the  first 
instance  which  cases  they  are  going  to 
deal  with  and  then  send  a schedule  of 
such  applications  to  the  County  Council, 
any  one  of  which  ithe  County  Coun- 
cil can,  in  effect,  call  in  for  its  own 
decision.  In  our  scheme  the  District 
Council  knows  exactly  where  it  stands  ait 
a very  early  date  so  that  it  can  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  proceed  forthwith 
to  make  its  decision. 

So  long  as  the  County  Council  receives 
all  applications  and  has  the  right  to 
determine  ‘which  oases  it  should  deal 
with,  it  iis  prepared  to  re-consider  the 
delegation  scheme  and  the  system  of 
Area  Planning  Committees  which  the 
county  now  has.  Very  .much  useful  work 
has  been  done  -by  the  Area  Planning 
Committees  and  it  will  have  to  be  satis- 
fied that  any  alternative  system  would 
lead  to  an  improvement. 

The  County  Council  considers  that  it 
is  the  only  competent  body  to  interpret 
all  aspects  of  the  Development  Plan.  The 
interpretation  must  be  correct  and  ob- 
viously it  must  be  uniform.  Not  all 
District  Councils  appreciate  all  the 
aspects  of  the  Development  Plan  and, 
further,  the  County  Council  has  promul- 
gated various  planning  standards  which 
are  not  incorporated  in  the  Plan.  For 
uniform  (implementation  of  these  stan- 
dards it  is  necessary  for  the  County 
Council  to  see  the  application  and  deter- 
mine the  oases  with  which  it  should  deal. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  County  Council 
should,  iin  the  interests  of  uniformity, 
make  the  interpretation  rather  than  a 
number  of  independent  authorities. 
There  is  also  the  additional  important 
point  that  the  Development  Plan  is  con- 
stantly under  review.  The  County  Coun- 
cil is  responsible  for  the  review  and  the 
District  Councils  laccept  that  it  should  be 
so.  Unless  all  applications  are  seen, 
development  may  be  approved  which 
would  prejudice  proposals  for  the  review. 

The  Commission  has  appreciated  the 
temptations  which  the  District  Councils 
as  -housing  authorities  would  have  in 
respect  of  -the  Green  Belt  if  they  were 
also  the  planning  authorities.  The  Dis- 
trict Councils  suggest  that  their  record 
is  such  that  they  can  be  trusted  not  to 
attempt  to  make  inroads  into  the  Green 


Belt.  In  fact  many  applications  have  been 
made  by  or  supported  by  District  Coun- 
cils for  development  in  the  Green  -Bolt 
during  the  past  few  years  which,  if 
granted,  would  have  allowed  over  300 
acres  to  be  developed  for  -housing  pur- 
poses. 

The  County  Council  does  not  feel  that 
the  District  Councils  have  made  out  any 
case  for  re-organisation  of  this  function. 
Once  again  they  have  ignored  the  advan- 
tages which  flow  from  the  County  Coun- 
cil’s administration  of  planning  over  the 
whole  county.  It  feels  that  the  District 
Councils’  case  was  largely  unfair  and 
untrue  and  that  d't  would  be  a retrograde 
step  to  confer  upon  the  District  Councils 
the  functions  which  they  desire  in  this 
field.  As  an  example,  the  experience  of 
the  County  Council  shows  that  many 
industrial  applications  which  are  con- 
trary -to  policy  would,  if  delegated,  have 
been  approved  by  the  District  Councils. 

With  regard  to  the  wider  issues  relating 
to  the  planning  of  the  Greater  London 
area  as  a whole,  the  County  Council  does 
not  see  the  .need  for  the  creation  of  any 
regional  -authority.  The  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government  acting 
fully  as  a policy-making  and  co-ordinat- 
ing body  is  sufficient  and  should  continue 
to  be  so  for  all  such  purposes  Including 
the  commissioning  of  any  new  plan  re- 
quired for  Greater  London.  It  is  not 
considered  that  the  Minister’s  .appellate 
jurisdiction  does  or  should  inhibit  him. 
He  ,is  at  present  responsible  for  approv- 
ing and  co-ordinating  the  Development 
Plans  but  this  does  not  in  any  way  raise 
problems  in  .relation  to  the  appeals  made 
to  him. 

The  Greater  London  Plan  has  success- 
fully formed  the  basis  for  planning 
policy  since  the  W-ar.  There  seems  to  be 
no  good  reason  'why  the  same  type  of 
machinery  should  not  be  employed 
again.  The  Minister  could,  for  example, 
commission  a further  .Plan  or  series  of 
Plans  to  be  prepared  by  a team  which 
might  be  developed  from  staffs  of  Local 
Planning  Authorities.  The  Government 
could  then  adopt  the  major  recommen- 
dations which  would  form  the  basis  of 
policy  and  provide  ithe  framework  withi  n 
which  the  Local  Planning  Authorities 
would  review  their  Development  iPlans. 

The  present  machinery  provides  for 
adequate  consultation  between  adjoining 
planning  authorities  on  such  matters  as 
the  preparation  of  the  Development 
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.Plan.  On  particular  points  .of  interest  or 
-policy  -ad  hoc  committees  can  be  set  up, 
as  ihias  been  done  iin  the  past,  for  such 
matters  as  the  Green  Belt,  decentralisa- 
tion of  offices,  and  similar  matters  of 
that  particular  kind. 

Chairman : Thank  you  very  much, 
Alderman. 

8639.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I would  propose 
to  ask  questions  under  three  headings 
and  I will  just  outline  these.  I would 
like  to  ask  you  a series  of  questions  on 
the  local  position,  on  such  subjects  as 
delegation,  which  you  have  dealt  with 
largely  in  your  statement.  Then  I would 
like  .to  as.k  you  about  the  development 
plan  for  the  county  and  its  revision.  The 
third  heading  is : problems  relating  to 
the  problems  of  Greater  London — the 
Commission’s  whole  area. 

If  I may  take  these  in  reverse  order, 
we  have,  as  a Commission,  seen  relatively 
few  planning  authorities,  roughly  the 
counties  and  the  three  county  boroughs 
are  the  only  planning  authorities  in 
Greater  London  and  we  naturally  look 
to  you  as  planning  authorities  to  give  us 
your  views,  not  only  of  your  own  imme- 
diate plans,  but  we  hope  that  you  can 
give  us  help  on  the  major  problems  of 
planning  in  London  as  a whole.  I take 
it  the  statement  you  have  just  read  in 
which  you  say  there  is  no  need  for  the 
creation  of  any  regional  authority  is  a 
fully  considered  statement,  that  London’s 
problems  do  not  need  a regional  autho- 
rity?  Yes.  We  do  say  that,  and  we 

say  quite  specifically  the  present 
machinery  works  quite  well  and  there  is 
excellent  co-ordination  between  the  two. 
The  Minister,  after  all,  is  the  policy- 
making person  for  the  whole  of  the  plan- 
ning of  the  whole  of  the  country.  Now, 
should  we  say,  if  you  had  a regional 
planning  authority  in  London  there 
would  still  have  to  be  somebody  to  look 
at  the  planning  of  London  in  relation  to 
the  planning  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
from  the  point  of  view  of  concentration 
and  decentralisation,  so  it  has  not  a 
boundary  which  could  be  confined  even 
to  Greater  London.  It  has  a density 
which  could  be  confined,  but  you  could 
not  say:  “ All  right,  a regional  authority 
can  consider  the  whole  of  this  without 
regard  to  anything  else.”  The  Minister 
still  has  to  have  some  regard  for  the 
overall  position  which  will  exist  vis-d-vis 
the  Greater  London  Area  and  the  rest  of 
the  country.  We  would  say  that  the  con- 
32484 


sultation  which  takes  place  between  the 
existing  planning  authorities — and  inci- 
dentally there  is  the  important  factor  that 
outside  of  Middlesex  and  London  the 
planning  authority  has  to  consider  its 
urban  relationship  with  its  rural  rela- 
tionship and  perhaps  it  would  be  un- 
desirable to  break  up  Essex,  Kent,  Surrey, 
and  so  on,  as  would  happen  under  that 
kind  of  scheme — but  not  in  the  case  of 
Middlesex,  of  course.  We  would  say 
the  overall  planning  has  worked  con- 
siderably well,  but  the  Minister  himself 
can  co-ordinate  quite  sufficiently  without 
putting  another  cog  in  the  wheel. 

8640.  Yes,  but  there  is  a difference 

between  co-ordinating  and  being  the 
regional  planning  authority.  As  I under- 
stand it,  you  in  Middlesex  think  the 
Minister  ought  to  be  the  regional 
planner? In  fact,  he  is. 

8641.  Well,  he  is  not,  if  I may  say  so, 

because  some  of  the  development  plan- 
ners make  the  plans  for  the  region  and 
you  are  the  planning  authority  for  a 
very  important  part  of  it.  I am  trying 
to  get  at  the  way  in  which  the  Middlesex 
development  plan,  which  is  the  next 
point  I shall  come  to,  is  going  to  fit  into 
the  whole  London  plan — it  cannot  ignore 
it — and  also  where  the  inspiration  for  a 
broad  plan  is  coming  from.  As  I under- 
stood it  from  your  statement  you  feel 
that  what  we  generally  call  the  Aber- 
crombie plan  is  quite  sufficient  basis  from 
which  to  start,  subject  to  minor  modifica- 
tions?  Yes. 

8642.  It  is  not  for  me  to  suggest  the 
answer  to  this,  but  the  work  for  the 
Abercrombie  plan  was  done  nearly  20 
years  ago,  since  when  based  even  on  our 
conversation  this  morning  the  position 
has  changed  very  rapidly  indeed.  Do 
you  feel  that  no  machinery  is  necessary 
for  a complete  review  of  the  whole 

London  position? -It  depends  upon 

which  end  you  start  your  review,  whether 
you  start  your  review  first  and  determine 
your  .policy  afterwards  or  whether  you 
determine  your  policy  first  and  then  con- 
duct your  review  in  the  light  of  the 
policy  which  is  determined.  If  it  is  to 
conduct  the  review  in  the  light  of  the 
policy  which  is  determined  that  presum- 
ably can  be  done  by  the  Minister.  He 
might  say:  “I  want  London  depopu- 
lated by  two  or  three  million  people  and 
will  you  between  you  draw  up  a plan 
by  which  that  can  be  done  in  which 
you  all  do  your  own  part.  Then  they 
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will  'be  co-ordinated  together  and  as 
Minister  I will  approve  or  disapprove  in 
respect  of  each  of  the  separate  planning 
authorities  but  having  regard  to  them  as 
a whole”,  which  quite  frankly  I think 
he  must  do  now.  The  Abercrombie  plan 
looked  at  the  Greater  London  region, 
but  there  was  not  a planning  authority 
created  for  the  purpose ; it  was  merely 
getting  down  to  what  the  plan  ought 
to  be,  selling  it  to  the  bodies  concerned 
and  to  the  government  and  getting  agree- 
ment on  it.  I think  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  a lot  has  changed  since  then  the 
fact  remains  that  that  basic  plan  has 
been  of  remarkable  value  to  us  in  our 
development  plan  because  we  had  a yard- 
stick to  work  to  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  a similar  yardstick  should  not  be 
set  up  again  and  for  the  consultation 
which  now  takes  place  to  continue.  We 
do  not  think  a regional  authority  is 
necessary  because  even  if  there  was  a 
regional  authority  it  would  only  go  to 
the  Minister  and  the  Minister  would  have 
to  consider  what  the  regional  authority 
proposed  in  respect  of  the  area  sur- 
rounding and  it  would  mean  dividing  up 
some  of  the  existing  planning  authorities, 
which  I think  would  be  of  doubtful  value. 

8643.  Of  course,  one  of  the  great 
changes  which  has  taken  place  since  the 
Abercrombie  plan  is  that  large  authori- 
ties, notably  counties  like  Middlesex, 
have  been  set  up  as  planning  authorities 
with  planning  staffs  and  with  surely  a 
great  deal  of  know-how,  and  what  I want 
to  get  at  is  whether  you  as  a planning 
authority  feel  that  you  ought  to  take 
part  in  the  thinking  about  the  whole 
problem  of  London.  I am  quite  clear 
that  you  have  a lot  to  say  about  your 
own  local  problem  in  Middlesex.  The 
whole  of  the  discussions  this  morning 
was  bearing  on  the  point  that  London 
was  pressing  out  into  Middlesex  and 
Middlesex  was  pressing  out  into  the  outer 
areas,  and  at  some  point  surely  there 
should  be  machinery  for  considering  the 
whole  problem  as  one,  and  I want  you 
to  help  us  to  suggest  a structure  of  gov- 
ernment by  which  the  local  pieces  can 

be  fitted  into  the  whole  pattern. You 

have  referred  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
the  staff  and  the  know-how  for  this 
particular  thing.  I did  suggest,  of  course, 
that  the  Minister  could  commission  the 
authorities  jointly  to  prepare  a plan  and 
use  their  joint  staffs  for  the  purpose  with 
the  Minister  being  responsible  for  the 


overall  approval.  It  would  mean  the 
various  planning  authorities  would  have 
their  say  in  the  preparation  of  the  plan  ; 
there  might  be  some  differences  of 
opinion  which  the  Minister  would  iron 
out,  but  the  physical  preparation  could 
very  well  be  carried  out  by  the  existing 
staffs  operating  jointly.  You  could  look 
completely  at  the  London  area  and  you 
would  also  have  the  advantage  in  the  case 
of  the  counties  other  than  Middlesex  and 
London  of  looking  at  the  possible  rural 
aspects  as  well  as  the  purely  urban 
aspects.  The  important  factor  is  the 
executive  functions  arising  from  the 
plan,  for  which  task  and  purpose  the 
existing  planning  authorities  are  already 
adequate. 

8644.  Well,  I have  come  down  to  the 

question  of  the  administration  of  the 
plan.  I frankly  at  this  moment  am  think- 
ing of  the  inspiration  which  can  make  a 
new  pattern  in  the  same  sort  of  way 
that  Abercrombie  brought  his  own  per- 
sonal inspiration  to  bear  on  the  prob- 
lem of  London  seventeen  years  ago,  or 
whenever  it  was  when  he  made  his 
report.  At  this  stage  I was  trying  to  get 
from  you  such  constructive  help  as  I 
could  as  to  what  contribution  local 
government  could  make  to  inspiring  a 
new  plan  of  Greater  London.  You  are 
one  of  nine  authorities.  I think  you  said 
very  clearly  in  this  statement  you  do  not 
think  they  would  easily  co-ordinate  to- 
gether. They  would  prepare  their 
separate  plans  and  the  Minister  would 
co-ordinate  them.  Is  that  not  an  over- 
simplification?  In  fact  we  do  co- 

ordinate to  a very  considerable  extent. 
Equally,  the  creation  of  a regional 
authority  for  the  purpose  of  the  pre- 
paration and  planning  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  better  than  the  co-ordination 
of  the  existing  plans  at  the  present  time. 

8645.  There  are  all  sorts  of  regional 
authorities.  It  might  be  a regional 
authority  consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  planning  authorities.  But  I thought 
you  said  you  did  not  think  any  was 

necessary  at  all? 1 really  think  in 

the  preparation  of  a new  plan  there 
must  be  consultation  before  the  plan  is 
prepared  between  the  authorities  in  the 
Greater  London  Area,  the  existing 
authorities.  I think  in  conjunction  prob- 
ably with  the  Minister  they  ought  to 
determine  what  sort  of  plan  they  want 
for  Greater  London.  We  would  then 
say  that  the  competent  staffs  to  carry 
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out  that  policy  already  exist  with  the 
existing  planning  authorities.  There  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  work  as 
a complete  unit  for  the  purpose  of  the 
preparation  of  the  overall  block  plan, 
the  plan  thep  to  be  filled  in  separately  by 
the  planning  authorities,  and  the  whole 
lot  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Minister,  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Ip 
other  words,  whilst  we  have  co-ordina- 
tion by  consultation,  as  it  were,  there 
is  no  reason  why  in  the  preparation  of 
a completely  new  plan  the  work  should 
not  be  done  conjointly  by  them  but 
without  any  one  of  them  having  any 
authority  over  -the  other,  the  Minister 
being  the  determining  authority. 

8646.  Perhaps  I took  your  statement 
too  literally,  that  there  was  no  need  for 
an  authority  to  prepare,  to  give  the  vision 
or  the  inspiration  to  a new  plan  for 
Greater  London.  I gather — and  I do 
not  want  to  put  words  into  your  mouth 
— that  you  really  do  not  think  that  an 
authority,  whether  it  be  an  elected 
authority*  an  appointed  authority,  or 
representative  of  just  the  planning 
authorities,  is  necessary  in  order  to  do 
this.  I want  to  know  where  you  think 

the  inspiration  should  come  from. 

I would  like  to  go  with  you  some  way  on 
this.  For  the  preparation  of  a new  plan 
in  order  to  have  the  inspiration  which 
■is  necessary,  which  Professor  Aber- 
crombie had  obviously  as  an  individual 
— whether  or  not  another  Professor 
Abercrombie  can  be  produced  I do  not 
know.'  If  he  cannot,  it  has  got  to  be 
done  as  a result  of  the  collective  know- 
ledge of  the  people  concerned.  There 
is  no  reason  at  all  why  that  stage  cannot 
be  done  collectively — in  other  words,  the 
general  principles  on  which  a new  plan 
could  be  framed  could  be  done  collec- 
tively under  the  aegis  of  the  Minister 
jointly  with  the  authorities  concerned 
rather  than  creating  another  body. 

Mr.  Cadbury : I do  not  think  I can 
take  this  any  further.  I am  not  awfully 
clear,  'but  I do  not  think  I shall  get 
clearer. 

8647.  Chairman:  Could  I ask  one  or 
two  questions  on  this  particular  subject? 
Let  me  put  it  this  way.  If  you  look  at 
the  basis  of  the  present  collection  of 
plans,  collection  of  county  development 
plans,  which  between  them  make  up  the 
plans  for  Greater  London  you  find  that 
the  broad  outline  is  that  of  Abercrombie. 
That  has  been  given  statutory  effect  to 


by  each  of  the  county  development 
plans,  each  of  the  county  borough 
development  plans,  each  of  which  have 
been  approved  by  the  Minister  and  then 
become  statutory.  Now,  there  is  the 
obligation,  is  there  not,  on  each  planning 
authority,  each  county  and  each  county 
borough  at  the  end  of  each  quin- 
quennium to  bring  forward  proposed 
amendments  to  the  particular  part  of  the 
general  plan  which  is  enshrined,  if  I may 
use  that  word,  in  the  county  plan ; that 
is  correct,  is  it  not? Yes. 

8648.  As  I understand  it,  having  seen 
a good  many  of  the  county  councils  and 
planning  authorities,  the  general  view  is 
that  at  any  rate  at  this  quinquennium, 
and  .maybe  the  next  quinquennium,  the 
only  amendments  required  to  the  county 
development  plan  will  be  relatively 
minor  matters ; do  you  take  that  view? 

Yes,  I should  say  we  take  that  view. 

Compared  with  the  plans  as  a whole  they 
are  relatively  minor. 

8649.  There  is  no  reason  to  challenge 

the  general  .preconceptions  of  the  Aber- 
crombie plan  in  the  course  of  these 
amendments  ; that  is  your  view,  I 'think, 
as  it  is  the  view  of  other  planning  autho- 
rities. Now.  let  me  take  you  back  to 
what  the  preconceptions,  as  I understand 
them,  of  the  Abercrombie  plan  were.  I 
think  the  first  one  was  that  the  uncon- 
trolled sprawl  of  London  was  to  be 
stopped  iby  the  interposition  of  the  Green 
Belt.  That  was  point  number  one,  was 
it  not? Yes. 

8650.  Secondly,  within  the  Green  Belt 

the  growth  of  population  was  to  be 
strictly  controlled  and  limited ; that  is 
correct,  is  it  not? Yes. 

8651.  Now,  the  machinery  for  doing 

that  is  this : first  of  all,  there  was  to  be 
control  over  not  only  the  total  amount 
of  industry  to  be  permitted  inside  the 
area  ibut  also  the  distribution  of  that 
industry  within  the  area  ; that  is  correct, 
is  it  not? Yes. 

8652.  And  the  overall  growth  of 

industry  was  to  be  limited  in  two  ways 
— first,  by  the  requirement  that  an  indus- 
trial development  certificate  had  to  be 
obtained ; and,  secondly,  by  the  amount 
of  space  allocated  to  industry  under  the 
zonal  provisions  of  the  plan ; that  is 
correct,  is  it  not? Yes. 

8653.  The  growth  of  commercial 
buildings  was  to  be  controlled  entirely 
as  a result  of  the  plan  and  there  was 
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nothing  an  the  nature  of  an  industrial 
development  certificate  in  respect  of 
commercial  development? Yes. 

8654.  And  therefore  commercial 

development,  including  warehouses, 

office  ibuildings,  and  so  on,  was  to  be 
dealt  with  entirely  by  zoning? Yes. 

8655.  Now,  the  population  element 
was  to  be  controlled,  as  I understand^  it, 
first  of  all  by  zoning  those  areas  which 
might  be  used  for  residential  develop- 
ment, secondly  by  fixing  target  popula- 
tion figures  for  each  district,  and  thirdly 
by  giving  effect  to  those  target  distribu- 
tion figures  iby  having  given  densities  for 
building  in  each  particular  area.  Is  that 

the  general  plan  of  the  whole  thing? 

I do  not  know  anyone  who  could  have 
put  it  better,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  so  few 
words. 

8656.  Chairman  -.  Now,  look  what  is 
happening.  The  industrial  development, 
although  it  has  been  limited,  has  certainly 
not  ceased  to  grow  as  was  contemplated 
by  the  Abercrombie  plan.  We  know  that 
the  industrial  development  certificates 
have  not  been  given  strictly  in  accordance 
with  planning  requirements,  but  trade, 
balance  of  payments,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing,  have  come  into  it.  Second,  we 
know  that  growth  of  commercial  building 
and  commercial  employment  certainly 
has  outstripped  what  was  intended  by  the 

Abercrombie  plan ; is  that  not  so? 

Yes. 

8657.  And  you  have  great  pressures  in 

some  areas  on  the  Green  Belt. Yes. 

8658.  And  great  pressures  in  other  areas 
on  the  densities  laid  down  as  part  of  the 
plan.  You  have  your  own  problem  in 
Middlesex,  where  you  have  received  a 
great  number  of  people  from  the  London 
area.  You  are  now  pretty  well  up  to 
densities  and  the  population  is  growing 
and  your  solution  is  to  decant  them  into 
other  counties,  just  as  the  London  County 

Council  decanted  them  on  to  you. 

That  is  right. 

8659  Now,  bearing  in  mind  what  is 
happening  I have  been  very  struck  this 
morning  by  the  fact  that  you  have  used 
the  adjective  “ Middlesex  ” attached  to 
almost  every  noun  you  have  used  in 
relation  to  planning.  You  have  talked 
about  Middlesex  people  and  London 
people  ; you  have  talked  about  Middle- 
sex housing  and  London  housing ; you 
have  talked  about  Middlesex  overspill 
and  London  overspill.  You  have  talked 


about  various  other  things  with  the 
adjectives  London  and  Middlesex 
attached  to  them.  Now,  if  there  is  a 
serious  risk  that  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
conceptions of  the  Abercrombie  plan, 
which  is  the  underlying  foundation  of 
the  present  plan,  will  have  to  be  re- 
examined, either  at  this  quinquennial 
revision  or  the  next  quinquennial  revision 
or  the  one  after  that — and  I want  you  to 
take  your  time  and  think  about  this  before 
you  answer  it — is  it  your  view  that  such 
a review  of  the  general  preconceptions  of 
the  plan  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
Minister  on  his  responsibility  and  should 
not  be  a local  government  responsibility 

at  all? It  is  a difficult  question  in  the 

light  of  the  way  in  which  you  have  pro- 
pounded it,  Mr.  Chairman.  I think  the 
Minister  is  entitled  to  determine — or  the 
Government,  that  is  what  it  really 
amounts  to — in  the  general  economic  and 
social  wellbeing  of  the  country  as  a whole 
what  the  relationship  ought  to  be  of  the 
Greater  London  area  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  In  other  words,  the  Greater 
London  area  is  still  not  an  area  to  be 
considered  in  isolation  from  the  rest  of 
the  country,  because  it  has  such  an  im- 
portant bearing ; one-fifth  of  the 
country’s  population  is  concentrated  in 
this  relatively  small  area.  Therefore 
anything  done  to  push  it  further  in  or 
move  it  further  out  must  have  its  re- 
percussions on  the  rest  of  the  country. 
From  that  point  of  view  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  determination  of  the  policy- 
quite  apart  from  how  you  are  going  to 
make  your  plan — upon  which  the  plan 
is  to  be  based  ought  to  be  a matter  to 
be  considered  at  Government  level,  not 
at  any  regional  authority  level  but  by 
the  Government  looking  at  the  country 
as  a whole  and  saying  what  ought  to  be 
done  with  industry,  commerce,  popula- 
tion and  all  the  factors  which 
come  into  planning  considerations  ; he 
ought  to  say  what  those  general  con- 
siderations ought  to-  be.  When  those 
general  considerations  are  considered  wo 
come  back  to  the  points  which  you  have 
mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  Aber- 
crocmibie  plan.  First  of  all,  there  ought 
to  be  so  much  industry  and  it  ought  to 
be  here  and  here  and  here.  There 
should  'be  so  much  commercial  develop- 
ment which  ought  to  be  here.  There 
should  be  residential  development,  and 
so  on,  and  things  of  that  kind.  The 
problem  we  are  faced  with  is  not  so 
much  where  we  are  going  to  put  it  but 
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more  whait  we  are  going  to  take  out  of 
it  and  where  we  are  going  to  take  it 
from.  There  has  been  development,  I 
agree,  a tremendous  amount  since  the 
war,  i'n  ifche  Greater  London  area  which 
was  probably  unwise,  but  it  was  per- 
mitted. The  fact  remains  you  do  not 
have  to  consider  in  the  next  five  years 
or  any  quinquennium  for  a long  time  to 
come  the  major  problem.  You  (have  to 
consider  decentralisation  problems,  and 
I am  prepared  to  agree  they  should  be 
considered  in  total  in  regard  to  the 
Greater  "London  area  and  also  in  relation 
to  ^their  (impact  on  the  surrounding 
countryside.  If  the  Minister  or  Gov- 
ernment is  to  be  the  authority  to  say 
what  the  additional  policy  ought  to  be 
for  this  Greater  London  area  it  seems  to 
me  it  can  be  done  by  co-ordination. 
What  happened  with  regard  to  the  Aber- 
crombie plan,  where  we  cannot  do  that 
again — the  Abercrombie  plan  considered 
Greater  'London  and  the  planning  autho- 
rities were  then  created  to  deal  with  it 
and  operate  it  and  we  had  .to  build  up  a 
planning  organisation.  We  now  have 
the  planning  organisation  and  a great 
deal  of  know-how,  and  to  superimpose 
something  on  fop  of  that  T do  not  think 
would  be  useful.  Obviously,  I cannot 
answer  this  off  the  cuff,  but  I would  like 
to  consider  how  this  could  'be  brought 
into  a co-ordinated  whole  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  creation  of  the  plan  and  the 
direction  of  the  'policy  already  deter- 
mined and  then  leaving  its  executive 
powers  fo  'the  authorities  as  they  exist  at 
the  present  time.  I may  no.t  have  ex- 
pressed myself  very  well,  because  I can- 
not dot  'the  i’s  and  cross  the  t’s  on  this. 
T cam  recognise  the  urgent  necessity  for 
co-ordination  in  the  consideration  of  a 
plan  for  Greater  London  as  a whole — 
and  we  can  only  consider  it  as  a whole — 
but  it  can  be  achieved  by  a general  use 
of  the  existing  machinery  rather  than 
any  attempt  to-  create  mew  machinery 
even  though  for  specific  purposes  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  machinery  have  got 
to  be  (brought  into  closer  contact  for 
working  purposes  for  the  purpose  of  the 
creation  of  a new  plan. 

8660.  If  I have  followed  you  aright  the 
position  is  this  in  your  view:  the  right 
thing  for  the  existing  planning  authori- 
ties, county  and  county  boroughs,  to  do 
is  to  carry  on  giving  effect  to'  the  Aber- 
crombie plan  until  the  Minister  gets  in 
and  says : “ Look,  that  is  out  of  date. 


I am  going  to  commission  something 
new  mi  the  way  of  studying  the  whole 
position.’*  Is  that  really  your  view? 

In  part.  I do  mot  know  that  I 

always  want  ito  leave  the  initiative  to 
Government  Departments,  because  they 
show  themselves  notoriously  lacking  in 
initiative  on  some  occasions  and  some- 
times even  dm  regard  to  local  government. 

I 'do  not  think  'the  creation  of  another 
authority  would  do  any  more  with  regard 
to  the  inspiration.  It  is  a question  of  the 
inspiration  you  have  to  look  at  now. 
Somebody  could  look  afresh  at  this  with 
a ibroad  sweep.  I .am  not  at  all  sure  that 
those  people  exist  in  any  one  person  or 
even  in  a group,  but  I think  there  is  a 
vast  mass  of  information  from  which  if 
it  cam  be  properly  co-ordinated  you 
might  get  the  beginnings  of  a new  plan 
if  it  was  considered  necessary  that  the 
Abercrombie  plan  bias  entirely  failed  in 
its  purpose — we  do  not  accept  of  course 
that  the  ^Abercrombie  plan  has  entirely 
failed  in  its  purpose. 

8661.  Any  plan  which  has  stood  the 
experience  of  17  or  18  years  in  opera- 
tion is  bound  to  require  reconsideration 
in  the  light  of  what  has  actually 
happened  since  the  plan  began  to  take 
effect.  It  is  not  a question  of  the  Aber- 
crombie plan  being  a failure  or  any- 
thing of  that  at  all,  but  there  must  come 
a time  when  its  whole  preconceptions 
have  to  be  re-examined  in  the  light  of 
current  facts  and  circumstances.  I think 
you  are  saying  that  the  person  to 

initiate  that  is  the  Minister? 1 think 

it  is  his  responsibility,  looking  not  at 
London  in  isolation  but  looking  at  the 
whole  country.  I think  in  the  early 
stages  he  may  say:  “I  want  to  look  at 
the  whole  of  London  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  country.”  He  may  ask  for 
ideas  and  I would  prefer  those  ideas 
should  be  presented  to  him  collectively 
rather  than  individually  with  such  reser- 
vations as  people  might  want  to  make  on 
different  aspects.  I know  this  sounds 
awfully  pedestrian  in  relation  to  the 
imaginative  field  of  planning,  but  short 
of  another  Abercrombie  coming  along 
that  would  be  the  only  way  in  which  it 
could  probably  be  done. 

8662.  I would  be  willing  to  go  step  by 
step  with  you,  Alderman  Pargiter,  in  the 
most  pedestrian  manner.  There  is  no 
case  for  high  flown  flights  of  imagination 
at  all — we  should  keep  our  feet  firmly 
on  the  ground.  Do  you  realise  we  are 
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finding  it  practically  impossible  to  get 
any  reliable  figures  of  what  the  overspill 
problem  of  London  is  likely  to  be  in  the 
next  10  or  15  years?  We  have  no 
figures  in  respect  of  the  other  counties 
and  there  is  nobody  applying  his  mind 
as  to  what  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
overspill  is  going  to  be.  How  can  you 
plan  anything  unless  there  is  a collec- 
tive body  of  figures  for  the  whole  area? 

What  you  mean  is  the  creation  of  an 

authority,  or  ought  there  to  be  an 
authority,  is  there  an  existing  authority 
who  is  entitled  to  compel  the  authorities 
to  do  the  preparatory  work  in  order  to 
provide  the  basis  for  future  planning? 

8663.  There  is  some  kind  of  entity 
which  is  in  regard  to  Greater  London,  an 
entity  in  the  sense  that  the  problems 
are  not  isolated  one  from  another  into 
Middlesex,  London,  Hertfordshire  prob- 
lems, but  are  interrelated  problems.  At 
the  moment  there  is  no  local  govern- 
ment organ  whose  business  it  is  to  look 
at  those  problems  as  one  collective 
whole  and  to  put  up  suggestions  to  the 
. Minister  or  even  to  receive  suggestions 
from  the  Minister.  It  is  split  between 
the  counties  and  county  boroughs,  and 
you  'have  Shown  consistently— and  I 
make  no  complaints  about  at ; it  is  per- 
fectly understandable — that  you  look  at 
Middlesex  as  a Middlesex  man  respon- 
sible for  Middlesex.  London  County 
Council  ds  -looking  at  the  administrative 
oounty  of  London,  and  the  other  coun- 
ties are  looking  at  their  own  counties. 
One  of  the  things  we  shall  have  to 
consider  ds  whether  we  should  recom- 
mend that  that  situation  should  con- 
tinue or  whether  the  Minister  should 
be  the  proper  person  to  have  responsi- 
bility for  initiating  reviews  of  this  kind, 
or  whether  there  is  some  form  _ of 
machinery  which  could  keep  this  initia- 
tive within  the  scope  and  functioning 
of  local  government.  You  see  the  sort 
of  thing  we  have  to  consider?  (I  do 
not  know  what  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is. -I  am  in  the  same  position. 

I recognise  that  there  is  a problem  and 
I do  not  want  to  say  Middlesex  can 
close  its  eyes  to  what  goes  on  else- 
where ; obviously,  it  cannot,  and  we 
have  no  desire  to  do  that  at  all.  I am 
concerned  that  from  -the  point  of  view 
of  executive  planning  purposes  we  are 
an  adequate  authority.  With  regard  to 
the  inspiration,  inspiration  may  not 
come  from  us  or  London,  it  -may  come 
from  an  entirely  different  source,  the 
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inspiration  is  obviously  something  a 
Minister  wants  to  work  on  in  order  that 
he  can  give  direction  to  the  planning 
authority  as  to  iwhat  they  ought  to  do 
in  the  revision  of  -their  plans.  I would 
accept  direction  on  consultation,  because 
I think  lit  is  highly  desirable  that  no 
one  authority  in  the  Greater  London 
Area  should  be  perfectly  free  to  do 
exactly  what  lit  wants  from  the  point 
of  view  of  planning,  and  the  Minister 
would  not  let  i't  get  away  with  it.  So 
obviously  there  is  a case  -to  be  made 
for  the  consultation  between  the  con- 
stituents concerned  in  the  preparation 
of  a revised  Greater  London  plan. 
Wha't  I cannot  see  is  where  the  inspira- 
tion w-ill  come  from,  whether  or  not  it 
might  -be  built  up  -in  a more  pedestrian 
way  from  the  existing  knowledge  and 
correlate  the  information  so  that  the 
Minister  can  determine  the  general  basis 
on  which  a new  plan  ought  to  -be 
framed,  and  then  insist  on  a proper  con- 
sultation in  its  preparation.  Abercrombie 
only  did  this  in  outline ; the  guts  of  the 
-thing  had  to  be  put  in  by  the  local 
authorities.  There  is  no  reason  why  this 
should  not  be  done  again.  I.t  acts  as 
a check.  It  has  made  some  sort  of 
possibility  from  the  chaos  which  pre- 
viously -existed.  I do  not  think  if  can 
be  done  by  creating  another  authority. 
It  m-ight  'be  done  -in  'the  form  of  creating 
a statutory  commission  of  some  kind 
on  wh-ich  some  very  expert  -people  would 
be  able  to  require  the  planning  authori- 
ties to  give  them  certain  information 
out  of  which  they  would  make  certain 
recommendations  to  the  Minister  on 
what  the  future  planning  of  London  ought 
to  be.  He  then  An  the  light  of  his  judg- 
ment would  issue  the  necessary  direc- 
tions to  the  planning  authority  to  prepare 
the  development  plans  in  accordance 
w-iith  those  general  overall  directions. 
I can  appreciate  the  point  as  to  where 
the  -inspiration  is  -coming  from,  and 
frankly  I do  not  know,  but  it  could 
be  done  if  there  was  a body  to  whom 
they  would  be  bound  to  give  all  the 
information  they  -wanted  on  future 
trends,  so  'that  they  oould  prepare  some 
outline.  I do  not  think  that  would 
necessarily  'involve  our  executive  respon- 
sibilities. 

8664.  I see.  Well,  I do  not  think  we 

can  get  any  further. 1 wish  I could 

have  put  it  much  more  briefly  and  much 
better. 
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8665.  Mr.  Cadbury : The  next  question 

is  much  less  difficult.  I think  it  is 
generally  accepted  in  a basis  of  two-tier 
government,  the  top-tier  authority  should 
prepare  the  development  plan  for  the 
whole  area? Yes. 

8666.  I do  not  think  there  is  any 
dispute  about  that,  but  I would  like  to 
know  about  the  revisions — this  is  the 
executive  making  a plan.  Under  the 
present  scheme  there  is  a quinquennial 
revision.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  needs 
of  Middlesex  are  met  by  the  present 
struoture  of  government?  I think  you 
do  consult  the  district  authorities  at  the 
time  of  revision  and  ask  them  to  submit 
any  schemes  for  consideration.  Have 
you  any  comments  to  make  on  the 
pattern  by  which  the  development  plan 

is  brought  up  to  date? 1 think  Mr. 

Collins  will  be  in  a position  to  deal  with 
that. — Mr.  Collins-.  I do  not  think  I 
have  any  comments  to  raise  immediately. 
I think  your  account  is  quite  correot. 
The  revision  is  started  and  new  surveys 
are  undertaken  on  new  problems.  There 
is  consultation  with  the  district  councils 
and  when  the  documents  of  the  review 
take  shape  then  they  will  be  placed 
before  the  district  council,  as  was  the 
original  development  plan,  allowing 
them  to  deliberate  and  comment. 

8667.  Could  I put  a hypothetical  case? 
Due  to  the  changing  population  pattern, 
higher  densities  were  under  consideration 
at  the  perimeter.  I ask  it  with  'the 
special  knowledge  of  my  own  area.  The 
climate  of  opinion  has  swung  over  from 
having  higher  densities  at  the  middle 
to  having  higher  densities  at  the 
perimeter  and  large  blocks  of  flats  are 
being  built  along  the  edge  of  the  Green 
Belt.  Now,  on  the  assumption  that  some 
such  policy  of  that  sort,  even  for 
investigation,  was  considered  desirable, 
what  machinery  would  there  be  within 
the  county  for  considering  a matter  of 

that  sort? -We  have  established  a 

practice  to  cope  with  just  such  problems 
as  that — though  I would  not  say  that 
particular  one  had  arisen  in  that  way — 
and  the  practice  that  is  arising  is  that 
when  there  is  such  a problem,  either 
recognised  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  started  by  them  or  by  my 
county  planning  department  or  put 
before  the  county  planning  committee 
by  one  of  the  authorities  in  Middlesex, 
then  our  officers  do  an  investigation  and 
arrive  at  a report  about  it  and  place  the 


report  before  the  county  planning  com- 
mittee and  the  report,  if  approved,  is 
very  customarily  circulated  to  the  area 
planning  committees,  of  which  there  are 
four,  and  they  apprise  members  of  all 
the  authorities,  and  very  often  in  addi- 
tion all  the  district  councils  in  the  county. 

8668.  This  might  be  clearly  of 
advantage  to  the  county  as  a whole  and 
particularly  to  its  more  congested  areas 
— you  do  understand  this  is  purely  hypo- 
thetical?— but  it  might  be  very 
unpopular  with  some  of  the  perimeter 
areas  yet  the  county  council  might  con- 
sider it  a necessary  thing.  Could  you 
just  describe  what  machinery  of  con- 
sultation would  be  necessary  and  how 
you  would  go  about  increasing  the 
density  allowance,  say,  in  Ruislip- 

Northwood  or  Uxbridge? It  is  still 

a hypothetical  case — you  are  not  con- 
cerned with  its  merits? 

8669.  I am  not  concerned  with  its 
merits.  I am  trying  to  think  of  some- 
thing that  would  substantially  alter  the 

original  plan. Well,  I think  under  the 

procedure  I have  mentioned,  it  has  been 
used  for  the  past  several  years  in  the 
county  council’s  committees,  that  if  a 
proposition  in  such  a report  as  I have 
mentioned  were  particularly  disfavoured 
by  one  of  the  local  authorities  they  would 
immediately  take  the  matter  up  by  corre- 
spondence or  in  the  area  planning  com- 
mittee with  the  county  council. 

8670.  And  would  it  ultimately  come  to 

this  : the  county  council  would  decide  to 
do  it  and  there  would  be  an  appeal  to 
the  Minister  and  the  Minister  would  in 
his  ordinary  judicial  position  decide  be- 
tween two  authorities? The  answer  to 

that  would  be  different  in  different  cir- 
cumstances, I think,  Sir.  If  the  propo- 
sition revolved  around  an  application  for 
development  permission,  then  it  would 
possibly  be  decided  as  a result  of  an 
appeal.  If  it  happened  not  concerned 
with  an  application  for  development  per- 
mission but  within  one  of  the  earlier 
quinquenniums,  then  I think  it  would  be 
resolved  by  discussion,  and  it  is  quite 
customary  for  my  county  planning  com- 
mittee to  invite  applications  from  dif- 
ferent councils  to  come  and  confer  with 
them.  But  if  it  was  late  in  the  quin- 
quennium it  would  be  covered  by  the 
review,  the  draft  documents  put  before 
the  counoil.  They  would  raise  their 
objections  and  we  would  confer  with 
them. 
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8671.  I deliberately  chose  an  example 
which  I thought  some  areas  might  object 
to  but  which  might  be  necessary  for  the 

good  of  the  whole. If  it  was  in  the 

quinquennial  review  they  would  get  a 
chance  to  confer  with  us  and  resolve  the 
difficulties  or  we  would  recognise  that 
they  -would  object  at  the  public  inquiry 
for  the  review. 

8672.  I can  conceive  that  there  will  be 
a good  many  problems  which  two  parts 
of  an  area  may  look  at  very  differently. 

.We  have  the  experience  of  preparing 

the  original  development  plan  and  there 
were  initially  a good  many  points  at  issue 
between  the  planning  authority  and  the 
district  councils  and  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  them  were  resolved  before  the 
plan  was  submitted  to  the  Minister. 

8673.  Apart  from  minor  adjustments 

you  think  that  under  the  present 
machinery  your  policy  with  regard  to  the 
Green  Belt,  which  I understood  is  to 
maintain  it  very  much  in  its  present 
pattern,  you  will  be  able  to  resist  pres- 
sure to  develop  in  the  Green  Belt? 

Yes,  Sir,  I think  so.  The  county  council 
is  certainly  very  firm  about  it;  it  de- 
pends to  some  extent  on  Ministers.  We 
have  known  at  least  one  Minister  who 
was  completely  firm  about  it.  Other 
Ministers  may  vary  a bit  in  their  rigidity 
but  I think  our  whole  experience  has 
been  of  increasing  observance  by  all 
concerned  of  the  Green  Belt  restriction. 

8674.  Sir  John  Wrigley : There  is  just 
one  point.  It  arises  out  of  your  oon- 
versation  recently  about  a possible 
regional  authority  for  this  purpose  and 
also  our  discussion  this  morning  on  the 
question  of  overspill.  Your  proposal  was 
that  Middlesex  County  Council  should 
start  a new  town  for  the  needs  of 
Middlesex.  As  you  know,  the  London 
County  Council  are  hoping  to  have  new 
towns  for  the  needs  -of  London.  In  both 
cases  the  operation  of  the  plan  will  mean 
the  concurrent  movement  of  industry 
and  houses.  It  is  obvious  that  when  a 
particular  industry  moves  it  will  not  take 
employees  who  happen  to  live  entirely 
either  in  London  or  Middlesex,  but  some 
of  whom  live  in  one  and  some  of  whom 
live  in  the  other.  That  does  raise  the 
question  in  my  mind,  is  it  advantageous 
that  the  operation  of  new  towns  should 
be  conducted  by  London,  Middlesex, 
and,  it  might  be,  Essex  or  Surrey,  inde- 
pendently, when  the  population  which 
they  draw  -to  the  new  towns  they  cannot 
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really  determine  in  advance?  -It  will 
really  be  dependent  either  on  where  the 
people  live  who  are  employed  in  the 
industries  that  move  or  iwho-  are  ready  to 
go  to  the  new  towns.  Does  that  not 
suggest  that  this  is  an  operation  which 
ought  to  be  looked  at  for  .London  as 
a whole?  I would  like  to  have  your 
views  about  that.  I am  not  disputing 
the  fact  that  you  are  physically  and 
financially  capable  of  undertaking  the 
operation,  but  -what  is  the  best  way  of 

undertaking  it? Alderman  Pargiter'. 

I can  appreciate  that  the  cross-section 
withdrawals  are  going  to  be  a matter  for 
London  or  Middlesex,  and  so  on,  but 
I would  not  have  thought  that  would 
be  the  major  issue  with  which  we  should 
be  concerned,  and  it  would  necessarily 
make  any  co-ordination  absolutely  in- 
evitable. I -think  there  would  have  to 
be  consultation  between  London  and 
Middlesex,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  co- 
ordination would  be  necessary  between 
those  two  authorities  who  are  principally 
concerned  in  a very  big  way  with  the 
problem.  The  others  are  concerned  to 
a lesser  extent  because  they  have  the 
means  within  their  own  counties  -to  ab- 
sorb their  overspill. 

8675.  I will  -make  it  quite  clear.  The 

criticism  I am  making  might  equally 
apply  to  the  suggestions  that  they  should 
conduct  new  town  operations  merely  be- 
cause they  happen  to  have  land, 

Well,  they  -have  obviously  got  some  say 
in  it  and  -their  say  would  usually  be 
“ No  ”.  So  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
co-operation  to  -begin  with,  except  in 
certain  cases  where  they  -are  quite  a long 
way  away,  and  -there  would  -be  very 
considerable  problems  in  getting  industry 
to  go  or  the  development  of  housing 
estates. 

8676.  We  were  assuming  this  morning 
right  through  our  discussions  that  -the 
-movement  would  be  one  -which  would  be 

quite  a long  way  -off. Yes,  but  I ani 

just  having  in  -my  -mi-itd  discussions  going 
on  -between  Londo-n  and  Hampshire, 
which  -again  i-s  a pretty  long  way  out. 
It  does  not  look  ;as  -though  there  is  much 
co-operation,  -and  -the  decision  will  have 
to  be  -made  again  -by  the  -Minister  in  the 
end. 

8677.  Chairman ; The  determination 

is  on  something  -asked  fio-r  -by  local  autho- 
rities— that  is  the  distinction — not 

initiated  -by  the  Minister  -but  .asked  for 
by  one  local  -authority  and  objected  to 
by  -another. -I  -think  if  something  is 
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asked  for  by  one  a-uibhority  and  objected 
to  by  another  presumably  the  Minister 
can  .be  the  only  determining  factor. 

Chairman : But  it  is  completely  differ- 
ent from  the  Minister  initiaiting  some- 
thing of  'that  kind. 

8678.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  This  is  get- 
ting o.n  'to  a different  'point.  I was 
assuming  that  you  could  {find  places 
where  tnaw  towns  could  be  put  and  that 
to  those  new  towns  population  from  the 
Greater  (London  Area  and  particularly, 
if  you  like,  from  London  and  Middlesex, 
would  be  coming.  Now,  what  are  ithe 
advantages  of  two  counties  each  finding 
their  -own  new  towns  when  the  prospec- 
tive population  of  both  of  them  is  going 

to  come  from  both  counties? We 

have  already  said  we  would  he  perfectly 
happy  if  the  Minister  said : “ Your  prob- 
lem is  the  same  as  London’s.  We  .are 
prepared  ito  give  _ you  joint  housing 
powers  for  the  specific  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing these  new  towns.”  We  would 
be  perfectly  happy.  But  we  would  still 
say  our  overspill  problem  is  sufficiently 
large  in  itself  to  require  a new  town  in 
any  case.  In  other  words,  if  we  said  it 
would  be  London  and  Middlesex  I think 
we  should  have  immediately  to  think 
in  terms  of  two  new  towns. 

8679.  I am  not  quarrelling  with  your 

estimate  of  numbers. And  we  have 

a good  deal  of  knock-for-knock  arrange- 
ments in  which  we  would  accept  people 
from  London  and  they  would  accept 
people  from  Middlesex,  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  to  go  to  a particular 
area  to  get  employment.  But  if  the 
Minister  were  to  say : “ I am  not  pre- 
pared to  give  Middlesex  separate  hous- 
ing powers  but  will  give  them  joint 
housing  powers  with  London  ”,  whilst  we 
are  quite  capable  of  doing  it,  if  the 
Minister  took  that  view  we  should  be 
very  happy  to  conform  to  what  was 
required  in  that  respect. 

8680.  I want  to  get  from  you  what 
you  think  is  the  best  machinery  for 
carrying  put  this  operation  in  the  most 

effective  ~way. London  can  already 

deal  with  a very  considerable  part  of 
their  problems  as  .they  .are,  and 
Londoners  themselves  may  not  take 
very  kindly  to  the  idea  of  having 
to  co^-operaite  their  ideas  with  ours, 
and  they  may  think  it  would  be 
coimplicating  their  own  ideas.  At 
the  .moment  they  can  control  the  in- 
flow into  their  own  development  pretty 


severely  and  can  confine  it  to  London 
people  pretty  well,  certainly  in  the 
initial  cases.  There  would  obviously  be 
advantages  in  co-operation  at  any  rate 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  if  necessary 
I would  say  that  we  were  willing  to  play 
if  London  were  willing  to  play  and  if 
the  Minister  directed  this  it  would  not 
be  unreasonable. 

8681.  -So  if  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil were  willing  and  if  the  Minister  was 
willing  you  would  not  think  it  a bad 
idea  that  it  should  be  a co-ordinated 

operation? No.  We  would  quite 

agree.  But  we  do  not  want  to  lose  oui 
executive  powers  in  respect  of  this,  even 
if  we  have  to  merge  them  to  some 
extent. 

8682.  Mr.  Cadbury:  The  other  ques- 
tions deal  with  the  relationship  to  dis- 
trict councils,  and  you  have  said  a good 
deal  about  it  in  your  statement,  and  in 
your  written  evidence.  1 suppose  there 
is  nothing  in  which  there  is  greater  diver- 
gence of  practice  in  the  method  of  dele- 
gation, and  I wonder  whether  to  clear 
the  position  you  would  agree  that  Mr. 
Collins  should  tell  us  what  happens  to 
a request  for  development  from  an  in- 
dividual developer,  whether  it  conforms 
with  the  development  plan  or  does  not 
conform  with  the  development  plan, 
arising  in  any  area  of  Middlesex.  1 
think  it  would  help  the  Commission  if 
Mr.  Collins  could  describe  the  Middle- 
sex pattern.  I know  you  have  done  so 
in  your  written  evidence,  but  it  would 
help  us  if  you  could  quite  clearly  state 
how  a developer’s  application  is  dealt 

with. 1 am  sure  Mr.  Collins  could 

give  you  that — in  fact,  in  both  cases,  a 
case  clearly  in  the  development  plan 
and  a case  clearly  not  in  the  develop- 
ment plan. — Mr.  Collins:  A person  de- 
cides to  make  an  application  for  per- 
mission to  develop.  He  fills  in  the  form 
and  makes  a sufficient  plan  and  posts  it 
to  the  local  town  hall.  It  is  their  duty 
to  send  a co.py  straight  on  to  the  county 
council. 

8683.  Chairman:  To  the  county  plan- 
ning officer  or  the  divisional  planning 

officer? They  address  it  straight  to 

the  county  planning  officer  ,in  West- 
minster. In  point  of  fact  the  four  area 
planning  officers  have  their  offices  under 
the  same  roof.  On  receiving  the  appli- 
cation the  county  council  decides  whether 
it  should  be  excepted  or  not. 
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8684.  Mr.  Cadbury : Through  a divi- 
sional committee  or  through  the  central? 
Through  its  officer. 

8685.  -It  is  an  officer  decision? It  is 

done  by  the  area  planning  officer. 

8686.  Chairman : Who  is  located  at 

Guildhall? Yes.  If  it  is  not  excepted 

it  is  sent  straight  back  to  the  borough  or 
district  council  for  decision  by  them 
without  further  ado  so  far  as  the  county 
council  is  concerned  with  one  exception 
which  I will  mention  later,  if  I may.  If 
it  is  excepted  the  application  is  studied 
by  officers  of  the  county  planning  depart- 
ment. They  visit  the  site  and  consult 
interested  persons,  which  varies  from 
plan  to  plan,  and  they  make  a report 
upon  it  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  appro- 
priate area  planning  committee,  of  which 
there  are  four.  The  area  planning  com- 
mittee decides  whether  to  approve  or 
refuse  it,  or  whether  to  approve  it  subject 
to  conditions.  The  decision  of  the  area 
planning  committee  is  sent  to  the 
borough  or  district  council  at  its  town 
hall,  because  it  is  a national  regulation 
which  says  it  is  they  who  should  trans- 
mit it  back  to  the  applicant. 

8687.  Sir  John  Wrigley : In  considera- 
tion of  those,  you  do  not  get  any  views 

from  the  borough  council? -Yes,  I did 

mention'  that  at  the  beginning.  When 
they  receive  the  application  they  should 
transmit  to  the  county  council — and  of 
course  it  is  only  wanted  in  respect  of 
those  applications  which  are  excepted — 
their  views  as  to  what  decision  ought  to 
be  taken,  and  that  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal things  before  the  area  planning 
committee  in  the  report  upon  the 
application. 

8688.  When  do  they  do  that? -They 

get  the  plan  and  should  send  it  straight 
on  to  the  county  council. 

8689.  That  is  without  giving  it  any 

consideration? As  soon  as  they  have 

their  appropriate  meeting  they  arrive  at 
their  own  views  and  transmit  them  to 
the  county  council. 

8690.  They  send  on  the  application 
but  do  give  their  own  consideration  to 
it? — -Yes,  but  of  course  the  county 
council  does  not  require  their  views  in 
the  case  of  the  applications  delegated 
straight  back  to  them ; it  is  only  for  the 
excepted  applications  -that  the  county 


council  requires  them  to  give  their  views 
in  order  that  the  report  to  the  area  plan- 
ning committee  might  be  a complete 
representation  of  all  the  views  on  this 
subject. 

8691.  At  the  time  that  the  county 
planning  committee  consider  an  excepted 
application  they  will  then  have  before 
them  such  views  as  the  county  council 

may  express? Invariably.  I do  not 

know  if  you  want  further  information, 
because  there  is  more  about  it. 

8692.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I think  I am 
satisfied  that  that  gives  the  pattern.  It 
is  fair,  Alderman  Pargiter,  to  say  we 
have  had  a great  deal  of  evidence  on  the 
working  of  this  delegation  scheme,  a lot 
of  it  very  critical,  but  I think  it  is  prob- 
ably right  that  I should  say  that  it  is 
not  critical  of  the  officers  who  are  trying 
to  put  it  through,  dt  is  the  machinery 
rather  than  the  individuals  who  have  to 
handle  it  on  which  we  (have  had  a good 
deal  of  criticism.  Could  I start  with  the 
very  first  point  in  Mr.  Collins’  ladder 
of  progress?  In  some  counties,  even 
Within  Greater  London,  the  local  dis- 
trict council  makes  the  decision  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  what  you  call  an 
excepted  item,  or  dt  should  be  dealt  with 
locally,  and  in  your  statement  you 
referred  to  that  and  said  you  did  not 
think  that  would  work.  I am  bound  to 
say  that  we  have  had  evidence  both  from 
a county  council  and  district  councils 
that  it  does  work.  Could  you  tell  me 
in  a little  more  detail  why  you  think 
that  the  district  people  are — I think  I 
might  go  so  far  as  to  say  unsuited,  or 
not  so  well  qualified  to  make  that  deci- 
sion as  the  county  council? (Aider- 

man  Pargiter):  It  is  a question  of  pro- 
cedure and  machinery.  It  is  a question 
of  which  you  consider  is  the  best  way  to 
do  it.  I believe  it  is  true  to  say  that 
with  those  planning  authorities  where 
the  districts  as  a whole  decide  whether  it 
is  excepted  or  not,  they  still  have  to  tell 
the  county  council  that  it  is  or  is  not 
excepted  at  any  rate  and  have  to  sent! 
the  necessary  detail,  have  to  do  as  much 
actual  physical  work  as  they  have  to  do 
the  other  way  about.  The  county  council 
is  aware  of  all  applications.  I think  that 
is  true.  It  really  means  it  has  got  to  be 
scrutinised  at  county  level  because  the 
district  decides  it  is  not  excepted,  it  is  a 
matter  they  will  deal  with,  and  they  pro- 
ceed to  say  what  their  decision  is.  At 
the  same  time  as  they  notify  the  county 
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council  they  tell  them  what  the  deci- 
sion is. 

8693.  Chairman:  They  put  in  a 

schedule  and  the  decision  lies  on  the 
table  for  14  days  to  give  the  county  an 
opportunity  of  saying  whether  they  agree 

or  not? Yes.  If  the  county  disagrees 

they  have  got  to  go  through  the  process, 
if  the  county  council  disagrees  with  the 
district.  There  is  this  disadvantage  in 
that  procedure,  the  district  does  not  really 
know  whether  the  county  is  going  to 
agree  with  them  or  not.  By  our  method 
in  a very  few  days  the  district  council 
is  immediately  aware.  If  we  have  said  : 
“ You  deal  with  it.  You  get  on  with  it. 
It  is  not  excepted”,  they  know  that  is 
absolutely  Anal.  It  is  not  a question  of 
sitting  and  deliberating  and  coming  to  a 
decision  which  the  county  council  may 
accept  or  not  and  that  is  so  much  time 
wasted  because  they  have  to  go  through 
other  processes  of  objections,  and  so  on. 
We  think  our  system  is  likely  to  work 
judiciously.  It  may  look  as  if  we  are  a 
little  more  arbitrary,  but  we  think  it 
saves  time  the  way  we  do  it.  It  saves 
time  and  trouble  in  dealing  with  appli- 
cations. 

Mr.  Cadbury:  You  do  not  think  this 
is  possibly  one  of  these  fields  in  which 
the  friction  between  Middlesex  and  its 
districts  is  obviously  more  noticeable 
than  in  some  other  areas?  We  have  had 
a great  deal  of  evidence  that  districts  do 
not  like  the  Middlesex  method. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : I ithink  it  is  fair  to 
say,  as  T happened  to  visit  a number  of 
districts  in  the  other  county  concerned, 
that  the  evidence  was  that  from  experi- 
ence of  working  it  for  a number  of 
years  the  district  councils  did  feel  quite 
confident  in  fact  that  the  county  council 
were  not  going  to  intervene  on  these 
cases  so  there  was  really  no  practical 
question  of  looking  over  their  shoulder 
and  waiting,  and  that  the  14  days  is  in 
fact  not  longer  than  it  takes  in  the 
ordinary  way  to  get  an  application 
through  the  ordinary  machinery  of  any 
local  authority. 

8694.  Chairman:  The  evidence  of  the 
county  council  and  the  distriot  council 
concerned  was  that  the  county  council 
practically  never  exercised  their  right 
because  the  feeling  of  confidence  and 
co-operation  was  so  good  in  the  county 
concerned,  which  unfortunately  is  not 

the  case  in  Middlesex. -To  the  best  of 

my  recollection  the  authorities,  when  we 

32484 


had  the  conference,  did  not  put  this  up. 
In  the  conference  I think  in  fact  we 
examined  what  they  really  wanted  and 
what  they  asked  for  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  it  would  mean  more  cases 
would  be  determined  by  the  county 
council  than  at  the  present  time. 

8695.  Mr.  Cadbury : The  evidence  we 
have  received  from  the  district  councils 
will  all  be  published  and  is  all  published, 

I think,  at  any  rate  the  verbatim  report 
will  be  public,  and  I think  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  what  the  district  councils 
are  asking  for  is  Part  III  powers  as  of 
right.  They  do  not  ask  for  the  right  to 
decide  major  issues  which  are  contrary 
to  the  development  plan,  but  those 
things  which  broadly  fall  within  the 
development  plan  they  consider  they 
ought  to  decide  as  of  right  and  they 
consider  they  are  responsible  bodies  and 
should  have  ,the  'trust  resting  with  them 
to  make  file  initial  decisions.  I do  not 
think  there  is  any  suggestion  that  they 
want  to  keep  the  county  in  the  dark,  and 
the  registration  of  all  these  applications 
with  the  county  should  surely  be  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  that  is  not  done.  I may 
'be  over-simplifying  but  as  far  as  I can 
see  it  lis  almost  universally  asked  for,  not 
only  in  Middlesex,  that  Part  III  planning 
powers  should  rest  with  .the  Town  Hall 
and  its  local  planning  officer  as  of  right. 
From  all  you  'have  said  it  is  clear  you  do 
not  agree  with  that  but  I think  I should 
like  you  to  enlarge  on  just  why  you  do 
not  feel  'that  the  district  should  deal  with 
what  are  often  very  minor  applications 

which  broadly  fall  within  the  plan. 

In  effect  of  course  they  do,  with  minor 
applications,  unless  they  are  a variation 
of  the  development  plan.  They  deal 
with  all  applications.  I think  these 
consist  of  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  they  deal  with.  It  is  not  the  size 
of  problem  that  it  might  'have  'been  repre- 
sented and  in  practice  we  are  not  getting 
these  difficulties  with  the  local  authori- 
ties. I would  ask  Mr.  Collins  to  say  to 
what  extent  he  has  representations  that 
there  are  difficulties  in  these  matters. 
They  come  to  you  and  tell  you  they 
object  to  this,  that  and  tire  other,  when 
in  fact  at  the  conference  we  had  with 

them,  these  matters  were  not  raised  as 
major  issues,  and  I do  not  think  they 
raised  Part  III  powers  as  of  right  even 

then. — Mr.  Collins:  It  is  to  me,  Sir,  a 
great  surprise  to  'hear  there  is  a great 
deal  of  evidence  that  the  general  picture 
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is  one  of  friction  in  this  matter  because 
that  is  certainly  not  the  picture  I have 
received  nor,  I think,  members  of  the 
committee  who  sit,  four  committees 
every  month  of  the  year  each  to  decide 
at  each  meeting  an  average  of  75  appli- 
cations. The  average  number  of  items  is 
75  applications  for  development  per 
meeting,  four  meetings  per  month,  of 
Area  Planning  Committees.  They 
invariably  go  smoothly.  The  picture  is 
not  one  of  friction  and  I do  not  think 
that  is  at  all  typical.  There  are 
differences  between  the  views  of  the 
■borough  or  district  council  and  the 
recommendations  before  the  committee 
on  each  occasion  and  they  are  decided, 
and  T do  not  think  we  can  speak  of 
fraction  in  this  manner. 

Chairman : I .think  the  friction  arises 
in  this  way,  not  in  the  actual  working 
of  the  operations — T am  sure  you  do 
them  in  the  most  tactful  manner — but  in 
fact  although  75  .per  cent,  of  the  appli- 
cations may  be  returned,  the  25  per  cent, 
are  the  only  ones  that  matter  and  the 
friction,  I think,  arises  from  the  fact 
that  although  you  say  a great  proportion, 
■three-quarters  in  fact  are  returned  in 
■that  way — applications  to  put  up  a 
garage,  etc.,  which  could  not  raise  any 
question  anywiay — the  ones  that  really 
matter  are  always  as  a matter  of  course 
reserved  by  the  county  council,  there- 
fore the  local  authority  gets  no  control 
over  its  own  development  in  its  own 
area. 

8696.  Mr.  Cadbury : I think  It  is  fair 
to  say  too  that  it  is  mot  so  much  the 
number  where  there  is  really  a clash  of 
opinion.  I have  heard  several  times  that 
by  themselves  they  are  quite  small.  It 
is  not  only  that  justice  is  not  being  done, 
■but  not  seen  to  be  done.  I .think  the 
representatives  of  the  district  oouncils 
feel  a sense  of  not  being  trusted  to  deal 
with  these  matters,  and  that  was  the 
.relevant  .point  I wanted  ito  put,  because 
it  is  clear  from  your  statement  that  this 
is  very  much  in  your  thoughts,  this 
problem  of  dealing  with  planning 
applications. — - — Alderman  Parglter : We 
really  thought  our  delegation  was  pretty 
generous  and  on  the  whole,  though  it 
may  work  in  different  ways  from  other 
schemes,  I think  it  is  as  generous  as  the 
Act  will  allow.  I am  talking  in  terms  of 
the  existing  Act.  You  are  talking  in  terms 
of  an  alteration  of  the  Act  which  would 


give  the  districts  Part  III  powers  as  of 
right.  That  obviously  needs  legislation. 

8697.  I was  saying  what  they  have 
said  to  us.  “ As  of  right  ” was  their 

expression. It  is  an  aspect  we  had 

not  thought  about  because  w.e  had 
thought  about  what  we  and  they  ought 
to  deal  with  under  the  law  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  But  if  it  were  thought  that 
it  should  be  dealt  with  the  other  way 
round,  that  they  make  decisions  and 
indicate  them  to  us  and  leave  us  to 
quarrel  over  the  decisions  afterwards, 
and  the  friction  that  would  arise  that 
way,  I do  not  think  the  answer  would 
be  very  much  different  in  the  end  except 
that  they  might  feel  they  had  more 
power.  Actually  I do  not  think  it  would 
be  materially  different. 

8698.  Even  the  district  councils  in  the 
area  in  which  they  make  the  decision 
said  they  would  like  to  have  legislation 
to  give  them  the  power  to  do  what  they 

were  doing  by  agreement. Alderman 

Joyce : Is  it  not  that  they  want  to  deal 
with  the  applications  without  us  looking 
at  them  at  all?  We  want  them  to  deal 
with  the  applications  we  do  not  except. 
We  rather  want  to  retain  that  first  look 
at  all  the  applications  because  the  plan- 
ning officer  has  a vision  of  the  whole 
county  in  saying  whether  the  application 
should  be  referred  to  the  Area  Com- 
mittee or  not.  We  want  them  to  deal 
with  the  applications  but  we  want  them 
to  deal  with  the  applications  we  think 
should  not  be  excepted.  They  want  to 
deal  with  the  applications,  whether 
excepted  or  not,  it  seems  to  me. 

8699.  Chairman:  May  I just  ask  Mr. 
Collins — it  affects  his  department — if  the 
area  planning  officers  have  any  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  criteria  they  are  to  apply 
to  an  application  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  whether  it  is  excepted  or  not? 
— -Mr.  Collins:  There  are  three,  Sir, 
and  they  are  set  out  in  the  agreement 
which  puts  the  delegation  scheme  into 
effect,  the  agreement  arrived  at  by  the 
county  council  with  each  of  the  26 
authorities.  They  are  in  general  terms, 
Sir,  and  the  first  one  is  development 
liable  to  prejudice  the  county  develop- 
ment plan  or  its  policy.  The  second  is, 
applications  which  might  be  liable  to 
give  rise  to  compensation,  and  the  third 
is  development  affecting  trunk  or  county 
roads.  Of  course  the  decision  as  to 
whether  those  grounds  apply  is  a difficult 
and  technical  one  and  it  is  the  council's 
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case  that  it  ought  to  be  uniformly  carried 
out,  and  the  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  a proposed  development  is  liable  to 
prejudice  the  plan  is  a difficult  and 
sometimes  controversial  decision  to 
make. 

8700.  I suppose  anything  that  might 
create  a precedent  is  bound  to  be 

excepted? Not  necessarily,  Sir.  In 

your  remarks  a moment  ago,  Sir,  you 
said  the  feeling  of  the  district  council 
was  that  it  had  no  say  in  the  matter. 
Of  course  they  have  an  equal  member- 
ship on  each  of  the  area  planning  com- 
mittees and  of  course  this  feeling  that 
the  ultimate  decision,  the  county  council’s 
feeling  that  it  must  lie  with  them  must, 

I think,  be  peculiarly  stronger  in  this 
county  than  elsewhere  because  of  the 
difficulties  that  face  the  plan  to  which 
the  county  council  has  set  itself.  The 
county  council  are  the  authors  and 
parents  of  a plan  in  which  they  have 
committed  themselves  to  face  a great 
task  and  overcome  great  difficulties, 

I think  mope  so  than  elsewhere,  and  it 
seems  to'  me  idle  to-  suppose  that  a col- 
lection of  other  authorities  who  have  not 
steeled  themselves  to  face  the  same  diffi- 
culty and  do  not  see  the  overall  picture 
are  likely  to  pursue  those  objectives  over 
a Long  period  with  the  same  fortitude. 
We  have  abundant  evidence  that  deci- 
sions would  be  substantially  different,  to 
the  prejudice  of  (the  Green  Belt,  indus- 
trial policy  and  so'  on,  if  the  discretion 
were  left  to  the  district  councils. 

8701.  Mr.  Lawson-.  I have  one  ques- 
tion about  the  area  planning  committee. 
We  have  had  it  put  to  us-^I  forget 
whether  it  was  in  other  counties— that 
these  committees  serve  no  very  useful 
urpose  and  that  the  applications  could 
e dealt  with  more  speedily  and  just  as 
effectively  between  the  district  or  area 
planning  officers  and  ultimately  the 
county  committee,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  area  planning  committee. 
The  point  is  made  that  the  planning 
committee  is  composed  of  a number  of 
representatives  Who  may  have  very  little 
interest  in  the  particular  problem  and  in 
effect  the  decision  is  _ very  often  the 
planning  officer’s  decision  in  any  case 
and  it  really  seems  to'  serve  no'  useful 
purpose.  Have  you  anything  to'  say  on 

that? Yes,  Sir.  Our  county  council 

does  not  agree  with  that  view  because 
although  alt  is  true  to'  say  sometimes  a 
meeting  of  an  area  planning  committee 
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passes  without  any  serious  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  members  present, 
and  although  it  is  true  to  say  the  recom- 
mendation made  is  accepted  nine  times 
out  of  ten  by  the  meeting,  nevertheless 
I .am  quite  sure  that  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  the  members  of  all  the  relevant 
■authorities  regularly  to'  consider  the 
applications  before  .them,  which  is  the 
control  of  the  development  in  that  part 
of  the  county,  has  had  the  most 
tremendous  effect  in  pulling  their  policy 
together,  in  providing  all  the  recognition 
there  is  of  their  common  .aims  and  so  on, 
and  certainly  w'ren  there  is  a difference 
of  opinion  you  cannot  really  devise  a 
better  forum  for  the  resolving  of  it. 

8702.  Chairman : It  must  be  pretty 
hard  work  for  the  area  committees  to 
have  to'  study  75  planning  applications  a 

month.  Do  they  in  fact  do  it? Any 

given  member  is  likely  to  sit  only  on  one 
area  committee. 

8703.  Do  the  members  look  at  the 

plans?  Are  they  circulated  with  the 
agenda.? No,  SiT.  Our  narrative  re- 

ports I think  are  adequate  and  fully  ex- 
planatory (and  I think  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  members  accept  the  reports  in  a 
high  proportion  of  cases,  nine  times  out 
of  ten.  They  may  raise  questions  on  a 
higher  number  (than  one  in  ten  but  as 
soon  (as  there  is  a case  in  which  a mem- 
ber feels  any  anxiety  about  what  is  in 
the  report  them  plans  are  called  for  and 
circulated  and  studied  by  the  committee. 

It  gives  (a  quick  procedure  and  enables 
members  to'  bring  up  queries. 

8704.  Mr.  Lawson : Wha't  delay  does 

it  cause,  an  additional  mouth? One 

would  have  to  ask,  as  compared  with 
whait,  Sir. 

8705.  Not  all  applications  go;  to  (he 

planning  committee? No,  Sir,  only 

the  excepted  applications ; but  those  that 
are  not  excepted  have  to'  go.  to'  monthly 
meetings  of  the  borough  and  district 
councils  in  a similar  fashion  so  awaiting 
a meeting  does  not  cause  delay. 

8706.  Chairman:  We  will  now  con- 
sider highways  and  traffic. Alderman 

Pargitcr : The  Chairman  of  the  Highways 
Committee  with  other  members  of  that 
Committee,  recently  met  representatives 
of  all  the  County  District  Councils  to 
discuss  highway  problems.  A correct 
appreciation  of  the  extent  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  problems  in  this  field  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Chairman’s  report 
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to  the  Highways  Committee  on  the  6th 
July,  1959,  and  I am  handing  in  to  the 
Commission  copies  of  his  report,  which 
I hope  you  will  find  interesting  and  some- 
what illuminating. 

The  evidence  of  the  Middlesex  District 
Councils  does  not  really  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  position  is  unsatisfactory, 
except  in  relation  to  street  cleansing. 
The  District  Councils’  claims  are  essen- 
tially based  on  their  desire  to  take  over 
the  County  Council’s  functions  as  the 
Highway  Authority. 

The  group  of  larger  authorities  wishes 
to  be  responsible  for  all  roads  in  the 
county,  whereas  the  group  of  medium 
authorities  wishes  to  be  responsible  for 
all  roads  in  the  county  on  an  agency 
basis  with  the  exception  of  trunk  roads 
which  they  feel  should  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  County  Council  as  agent 
of  the  Minister  of  Transport. 

The  larger  authorities’  case  is  that  they 
could  do  the  work  as  well  as,  if  not 
better  than,  the  County  Council  which, 
they  say,  has  responsibility  for  such  a 
small  mileage  of  directly  maintained 
roads  that  the  District  Councils  could 
take  over  this  mileage  without  any  addi- 
tional cost. 

The  purpose  of  the  County  Council  in 
this  function  and  the  merits  of  the  County 
Council’s  system  are  ignored.  On  the 
practical  side  the  County  Council  is  able 
to  ensure  standardisation  of  road  con- 
structions and  .improvements  and  it  has 
the  ability  and  staff  to  carry  out  major 
works.  On  the  financial  side  it  is  able 
to  ensure  that  works  are  carried  out  in 
priority,  as  the  allocations  of  funds  from 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  will  permit, 
and  in  deciding  the  priority  of  schemes 
it  is  able  to  look  at  the  county  as  a 
whole. 

The  County  Council  considers  it  essen- 
tial to  retain  responsibility  for  an  ade- 
quate mileage  of  directly  maintained 
roads  because  it  is  only  by  having  a 
direct  maintenance  organisation  working 
in  all  the  County  Districts  that  the 
County  Council  has  knowledge  of  local 
conditions  and  comparable  costs.  With- 
out this  practical  knowledge  it  could 
only  exercise  financial  control  by  com- 
paring costs  in  one  district  with  another, 
and  this  is  not  always  a fair  comparison. 
Indeed  one  of  the  criticisms  of  the  finan- 
cial control  of  die  Ministry  is  that  they 
have  not  the  practical  local  experience 


which  facilitates  full  appreciation  of  the 
local  authorities’  problems. 

Direct  maintenance  of  trunk  roads  I; 
alone  would  not  provide  this  information 
for  it  would  not  embrace  works  in  a 
wide  enough  area  and  a maintenance 
organisation  for  67  miles  of  trunk  roads 
only  would  not  be  economic. 

The  County  Council  contends  that  the  > 
problems  arising  on  county  roads  due  to  f 
heavy  traffic  conditions  are  very  different  ('■ 
from  those  of  the  local  district  roads  [ 
and  that  specialist  highway  engineering  j 
staff  is  necessary  if  improvement  and  | 
maintenance  of  these  county  roads  is  to 
be  carried  out  in  a proper  manner. 

With  regard  to  street  cleansing,  it  is 
not  admitted  that  the  service  provided 
by  the  County  Council  is  inadequate. 
Complaints  in  this  respect  are  levelled  not 
only  against  the  County  Council  but  also 
against  the  District  Councils. 

When  highways  functions  were 
examined  by  the  Local  Government  Con- 
ference Committee  no  substantial  defects 
in  the  arrangements  were  brought  to 
light  and  only  a small  number  of  District 
Councils  sought  an  increase  in  powers. 
Consequently  the  County  Council  did 
not  consider  then,  and  do  not  consider 
now,  that  any  change  is  warranted  other 
than  a re-arrangement  of  responsibilities 
in  regard  to  individual  stretches  of  road. 
This  will  not  satisfy  the  present  demands 
of  the  District  Councils  but  these  de- 
mands are  not  reasonable  and  are  not  for 
the  good  of  the  service.  A redistribution 
of  responsibility  for  certain  lengths  of 
road  should  however  alleviate  certain  of 
the  complaints  such  as  the  scavenging 
and  maintenance  by  the  County  Council 
of  main  shopping  centres  in  same 
districts  and  priority  of  certain  roads  for 
frost  gritting  and  snow  clearing  etc. 

Street  Lighting 

The  County  Council  feels  that  there 
is  room  for  improvement  in  this  sphere 
and  has  put  forward  the  suggestion  that 
the  County  Council  could,  with 
advantage,  take  over  responsibilities 
which  would  lead  to  a uniform  standard 
of  lighting  where  this  was  necessary. 

The  larger  District  Councils  feel  that 
the  County  Council’s  suggestion  is  un- 
realistic, but  it  does  seem  to  the  County 
Council  that  unless  some  positive  steps 
are  taken  the  position  will  not  improve 
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and  they  suggest  that  the  County  Coun- 
cil is  a means  whereby  improvement  can 
be  made,  and  a greater  degree  of 
standardisation  in  the  actual  lighting 
itself. 

Car  Parking  and  Traffic 

The  District  Councils  have  said  that 
the  provision  of  car  parking  is  essentially 
a local  authority  problem  and  certainly 
the  County  Council  has  not  any  real 
functions  or  powers  to  provide  car  parks 
at  the  present  time.  As  Highway 
Authority  the  County  Council  is  doing 
what  it  can  by  the  provision  of  service 
roads  and  lay-bys,  and  as  Local  Planning 
Authority  it  is  doing  what  it  can  to 
ensure  that  adequate  car  parking  is  pro- 
vided for  new  development. 

The  County  Council  feels  that  there 
would  be  advantage  in  the  appointment 
of  one  over-all  London  Traffic  Advisory 
Body  which  would  advise  the  Minister 
of  Transport  and  the  Police  on  parking 
and  traffic  problems  so  that  they  could 
in  turn  encourage  and  advise  the  District 
Councils  and  other  bodies  as  to  how  the 
parking  and  traffic  problems  should  best 
be  solved.  That  I think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  all  I need  say.  Perhaps  we  could  go 
on  to  any  questions  which  you  would  like 
to  ask  us. 

8707.  Mr.  Cadbury : Alderman 

Pargiter,  may  I start  on  the  broadest 
basis?  It  is  fairly  obvious  that  there  is 
a revolution  going  on  in  motor  roads. 
There  is  an  enormous  increase  every 
year  in  the  motor  car  traffic.  Are  you  as 
a county  councillor  concerned  with  the 
development  of  motorways  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  county  area  which  will  create 
very  great  traffic  problems  in  the  county 
unless  they  are  carried  right  through  the 
county  in  all  directions?  Has  the 
county  council  in  fact  got  a plan  for 
these  major  motorways  and  how  to  deal 
with  the  traffic  they  are  going  to  spill  into 

London? There  will  be  problems,  it 

is  fairly  obvious,  and  increasing  prob- 
lems although  presumably  in  so  far  as 
they  are  trunk  road  problems  the  Minis- 
ter of  Transport  is  the  responsible  body 
for  looking  at  the  traffic  problems 
created  as  a result  of  creation  of  the 
new  roads.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned 
we  are  the  agent  for  construction  and 
there  is  no  difference  between  the 
boundary  between  one  county  and 
another  because  the  whole  thing  is 
{integrated  by  the  Ministry,  in  other 
words  the  line  of  route  is  decided  upon 
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in  consultation  with  the  highway 
authority  concerned  and  in  that  respect 
itself  it  does  not  create  a problem.  We 
think  there  is  an  overall  problem  and 
that  is  why  we  refer  to  the  traffic  ad- 
visory committee  who  ought  to  advise  the 
Minister  as  to  where  he  is  going  and 
particularly  in  some  of  the  new  roads. 

8708.  Have  you  a traffic  committee  in 

the  county  council? We  have  a 

traffic  sub-committee  which  consults  with 
London  Transport  and  things  like  that 
on  the  various  traffic  problems  and  the 
adequacy  of  the  services  and  things  of 
that  kind,  but  we  have  not  a standing 
traffic  committee.  The  committee  con- 
cerned is  a sub-committee  of  the 
highways  committee. 

8709.  I accept  the  fact  that  of  course 
in  the  county  area  trunk  roads  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  Minister  until  they 
get  to  the  edge  of  the  London  County 
Council  area  which  is  another  problem 
altogether,  but  are  you  satisfied  with 
the  planning  and  development  of  roads 
like  ffie  North  Orbital  and  these  cross- 
traffic  roads  I see  on  the  map  in  front 
of  us,  that  there  is  a plan  and  a chance 
of  its  execution  in  time  to  take  care 

of  the  increasing  traffic? 1 would  not 

like  to  say  we  are  satisfied.  We  have 
the  North  Orbital  and  the  “ D ” Ring 
Road  and  we  are  in  pretty  considerable 
■trouble  on  these  anyway,  due  to  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  the  county  districts 
again  and  the  objections  they  are  raising 
to  the  line  of  route  and  really  some  of 
the  delays  are  appalling  and  not  neces- 
sarily due  to  the  Ministry  either  but  to 
the  inherent  problems  created  by  the 
objections  of  the  districts  who  say  you 
can  put  the  road  where  you  like  but  not 
through  my  district — that  is  the  sort  of 
obstacle  we  are  up  against. 

8710.  As  I understand  it,  in  a good 
many  areas  the  delay  or  inadequacy 
when  creating  the  trunk  roads  is  creating 
a secondary  problem  on  county  roads, 
that  the  traffic  is  avoiding,  not  using 
the  trunk  road,  and  piling  on  to  the 
secondary  roads  or  the  county  roads. 

Yes,  and  even  to  the  extent  of  using 

the  district  roads  that  a lot  of  traffic  is 
now  using  because  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  general  trunk  roads. 

8711.  What  I am  trying  to  get  at  is 
what  you  as  a local  authority  are  doing 
to  press  the  issue,  which  must  be  large 
in  your  mind. — * — W e are  on  the 
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Minister’s  doorstep  all  the  time  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  our  own  roads. 
We  always  ask  for  millions  more  than 
we  ever  get  and  we  have  frequently  to 
tell  the  Minister  and  have  done  in  the 
past,  particularly  during  the  very  tight 
period,  that  the  traffic  would  come  to 
a standstill. 

8712.  I do  not  know  the  position  in 
Middlesex  but  I know  it  pretty  intimately 
in  another  area  and  a great  deal  of 
relaxation  has  taken  place  quite  recently 

in  the  financial  restraints. 1 do  not 

think  there  is  a great  deal.  I think  even 
now  we  are  only  getting  a fraction  of 
what  we  asked  for. — Mr.  Andrew : For 
our  major  improvements  we  are  still 
desperately  short  of  money.  We  are 
doing  a lot  of  trunk  road  work  in  the 
county  but  on  Class  1 and  2 roads  we 
are  still  very  short.  The  council  agreed 
it  will  spend  up  to  £2  m.  on  these 
schemes  for  a period  of  five  years. 

8713.  Those  are  mostly  Class  1 roads? 

75  per  cent.  Class  1 and  2.  Class  2 

in  Middlesex  is  a fairly  important  road. 

8714.  Am  I right  in  thinking  the  plans 
are  ready  and  the  county  ready  to 
operate  subject  to  agreement  to  grant  in 

most  cases? Not  quite  right  in  saying 

the  plans  are  ready  to  the  contracting 
stage.  It  would  take  twelve  months  to 
.bring  some  of  these  schemes  forward, 

but  they  are  as  near  ready  as  they  could 
be  before  a grant  is  made.  The  Ministry 
have  told  us  -the  grants  we  may  expect 
in  the  next  three  financial  years  and 
we  shall  prepare  the  plans  for  the 
schemes  he  has  given  us. 

8715.  I must  admit,  as  a user  of  the 
. roads  from  time  to  time,  I find  Middlesex 

roads  entirely  inadequate. Alderman 

Pargiter:  I do  hope  you  will  not  blame 
us.  It  is  not  from  want  of  pressure 
and  we  have  frequently  made  more  than 
adequate  provision  in  our  budget. 

8715a.  May  I take  you  up  on  this 
point,  going  back  to  the  Greater  London 
problem?  The  London  problem  is 
' much  greater  than  the  Middlesex  prob- 
lem. You  talk  about  a Greater  London 
traffic  advisory  body,  I think,  in  your 
statement,  using  that  term.  In  what 
direction  does  that  differ  from  the 
Minister’s  present  traffic  advisory  body? 

Frankly  we  would  like  a body  with 

some  teeth  in  it  and  somebody  with  some 
power  to  say  it  should  be  done. 


8716.  Is  it  advisory  that  you  are  ask- 
ing for? 1 personally  would  ask  for 

more  than  advisory.  You  have  already 
mentioned  the  problem  of  the  increased 
traffic.  We  have  drawn  the  Ministers 
attention  to  this  and  the  Engineer  has 
told  you  how  inadequate  the  results  are 
at  the  present  time.  I do  not  know 
whether  it  would  do  any  good  af  you 
had  an  'advisory  body  who  would  Teally 
ram  it  home  to  the  Minister  what  this 
means,  this  and  parking  for  the  whole 
of  the  iarea. 

8717.  When  it  came  to  planning  you 
did  not  think  it  needed  an  overall  body 
to  decide  the  planning  but  I gather  you 
do  fed  that  the  traffic  problem  may 
need  some  sort  of  overall  'body  with 

some  teeth  in  it? Certainly  from  the 

point  of  view  of  the  actual  carrying  out 
of  the  plan  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all. 
We  are  perfectly  capable  of  carrying 
out  aill  the  work  necessary  provided  we 
have  the  authority  to  proceed  with  that. 
Certainly  we  think  that  the  trunk  road 
planning  and  the  subsidiary  road  plan- 
ruing  which  goes  with  it  ought  to  be 
considered  much  more  as  an  entity  than 
is  being  done  at  the  present  time.  Thai 
would  necessarily  involve  of  course 
greater  consultation  with  the  outer  areas 
than  at  the  present  time.  In  practice  we 
do  not  have  difficulty  with  the  other 
road  authorities.  We  do  not  bring  a 
road  from  Hertfordshire,  finish,  and 
start  ours  half  a mile  away.  There  is  a 
fair  amount  of  give  and  take  and  not 
a great  deal  of  difficulty,  and  otl  the 
roads  such  as  North  Orbital  or  the 
“D"  Ring  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
determining  a particular  point  at  which 
the  two  county  boundaries  should  moot 
for  that  particular  purpose.  We  do  not 
have  difficulties  in  these  directions  re- 
quiring an  overall  authority  but  cer- 
tainly the  overall  traffic  problem  _ is 
one  that  someone  is  wanted  to  deal  with 
and  obviously  it  is  a problem  far  wider 
than  that  of  Middlesex. 

8718.  There  is  a point  you  have 
touched  on  in  your  statement,  of  which 
we  have  heard  quite  a lot.  I believe  it 
is  the  practice  of  the  county  to  take  a 
certain  number  of  different  types  or 
certain  lengths  of  different  types  of  road 
throughout  the  county  area  in  order 
to  justify  a staff  in  that  particular  area 
to  deal  with  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  roads.  Looking  at  the  map 
which  you  have  provided  there  seems 
■to  be  no  special  pattern.  Some  County 
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roads  you  .maintain  directly  as  a county. 
Some  the  districts  maintain.  You  con- 
struct and  maintain  roads  in  different 
parts  of  the  county.  Is  that  entirely  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  provision  of 

depots  and  skilled  staff? 1 think  Mr. 

Andrew  ought  to  explain  that  and  how 
this  fits  in  to  the  roads  we  operate 
and  why  we  want  to  maintain  them. 
— Mr.  Andrew : I think.  Sir,  it  is  a 
question  of  history  really  which  I could 
only  sketch  back  as  far  as  I know 
it,  Prior  -to  1930  there  were  certain 
authorities  noit  big  enough  to  have 
agency  agreements  on  those.  Agree- 
ments had  been  concluded  and  the  whole 
thing  really  is  tied  up  with  the  historical 
position  taken  over  by  the  county 
immediately  after  the  1930  Act.  Some 
of  these  roads  are  directly  maintained 
and  some  are  under  agency.  Take  the 
trunk  roads  position ; when  they  came 
into  'being  under  the  Trunk  Roads  Act, 
1936,  provision  was  made  whereby  _ a 
borough  which  was  an  agent  authority 
for  a county  council,  and  the  actual 
authority  which  maintained  the  road,  be- 
came the  direct  agent  of  the  Ministry. 
At  the  time  when  the  North  Circular 
road  .became  a trunk  roiad,  in  1946, 
Ealing  was  an  agent  of  ithe  county  coun- 
cil and  became  a direct  agent  of  the 
Ministry,  and  the  same  thing  applied  to 
Edmonton. 

8719,  Also  St  aines  ? Y es . Why  the 

others  were  claiming  .authorities  really  is 
right  back  in  rather  more  distant  history. 
But  the  suggestion  ithat  we  maintain 
roads  in  order  that  we  might  site  depots, 
quite  candidly  is  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  We  have  depots  in  conven- 
ient -places  to  maintain  the  roads  we 
have  to  maiimtain.  I do  not  know  where 
that  suggestion  came  from.  It  is  not 
founded  on  fact  at  all,  Sir. 

8720.  .It  looks  a bit  illogical  on  the 
map  and  it  has  been  represented  to  us 
by  ‘the  district  authorities  that  there  is 
very  little  rhyme  or  reason,  there  is  no 

particular  'pattern. 1 think  it  would 

be  fair  to  say,  Sir,  that  on  two  occasions 
since  .1  have  been  County  Engineer  and, 
I think,  one  previously,  we  ware  on  the 
verge  of  entering  into  discussions  with 
the  authorities  with  the  idea  of  making 
individual  exchanges  within  their  dis- 
tricts, retaining  something  like  the  same 
mileage  under  direct  control  of  the 
county  but  .perhaps  giving  up  the  main 
Chopping  street  which  at  the  moment 
may  -be  maintained  by  '.the  county  coun- 
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cil.  I can  fully  understand  a borough 
council  does  not  like  -that  arrangement. 

I do  not  think  it  is  entirely  suitable,  .but 
on  each  occasion  .there  has  been  a possi- 
bility of  some  national  legislation  imme- 
diately coming  and  it  did  not  seem  worth 
while  to  upset  what  had  been  working 
for  many  years  and  put  something  in 
which  might  have  to  be  altered  again 
very  shortly.  This  thing  does  work, 
although  I .must  agree,  looking  ait  the 
map,  it  is  illogical.  .It  always  has  been 
illogical. 

8721.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Mr.  Andrew, 
if  you  were  visited  by  a fellow  engineer 
from  the  moon  who  was  interested  in 
your  services  and  not  interested  in  .the 
structure  of  Local  government,  and  you 
took  him  round  the  roads  of  .Middlesex 
and  explained  who  maintained,  cleansed 
and  Lighted  the  various  roads,  would  you 

enjoy  the  conversation? J should 

pick  the  roads  I took  him  over  l— Aider- 
man  Par  git  er : We  have  to  .admit  .there 
is  not  much  logic  about  it  but  it  works 
a,nd  by  and  large  does  not  give  rise  to 
very  much  trouble. 

Mr.  Cadbury'.  Compared  with  plan- 
ning an  adequate  road  system  for  the 
traffic  of  the  future,  it  is  an  interesting 
problem  but  it  is  not  as  .important. 

8722.  Chairman-.  I think  it  follows 
from  what  .the  Chairman  said  that  your 
only  object  really  in  retaining  200  miles 
of  road  scattered  through  practically 
every  district  is  to  enable  you  to.  keep  a 
check  on  costs  and  conditions  in  each 

district. 'Partly  and  the  other  part 

is  that  in  the  majority  of  these  areas  we 
have  trunk  roads  .as  well  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  any  way.  So  from  that  point 
of  view  it  is  making  a sort  of  collective 
whole  but  .at  the  same  time  costs  do 
vary.  We  find  that  i,n  the  submission  of 
estimates  for  maintenance  purposes. 
They  vary  enormously  between  one  dis- 
trict and  another.  If  we  had  no  direct 
evidence  ourselves  for  some  of  the  higher 
costs,  that  they  were  justified,  there 
would  be  a good  deal  more  friction  be- 
tween us  and  the  county  districts  because 
we  should  be  saying  why  cannot  A do 
the  job  as  cheaply  as  B.  and  we  very 
often  find  ouit  from  experience. 

8723.  Mr.  Cadbury.  Would  it  be  fair 
to  say  you  are  the  only  urban  county 
in  this  sense,  that  you  have  no  country 
roads  like  most  other  counties,  and  this 
is  a rather  specialised  pattern  you  find 

nowhere  else? We  have  one  mile  of  - 
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unclassified  road. — Mr.  Andrew : Of 

course  we  are  unique  from  a highway 
point  of  view  in  being  the  only  county 
without  any  rural  district. 

, 8724.  Sir  John  Wrigley : You  have  not 
Had  that  position  in  Middlesex  since  the 

county  review  in  the  thirties. Mr. 

Goodacre:  May  I say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  regard  to  the  maintained  roads,  in 
lieu  of  claiming  many  of  these  local 
authorities  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  county  council  which  they  need  not 
have  done,  so  that  a large  amount  of 
this  arrangement  is  by  agreement  with 
them  which  they  have  not,  as  far  as  I 
know,  sought  to,  change. 

8725.  Chairman : Yes,  it  was  by  agree- 

ment, taking  each  of  them  individually 
of  course. Quite  so. 

8726.  Mr.  Cadbury : Have  you  any 
observations  on  these  aspects  of  traffic 
which  one  may  describe  as  control  of 
traffic,  the  relationship  with  the  police 
in  different  areas?  The  whole  complex 
of  traffic  of  course  is  not  merely  the 
provision  of  the  road  but  how  it  is  used. 
You  say  you  have  not  got  a traffic  com- 
mittee, but  does  your  traffic  sub-com- 
mittee deal  with  that  sort  of  aspect?  Is 
that  entirely  a district  council  matter? 

• Yes,  entirely. — Alderman  Lips- 

combe:  We  have  not  a separate  com- 
mittee. Our  traffic  sub-committee  does 
not  deal  with  this  sort  of  problem  but 
we  are  represented  on  the  London  and 
Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, and  each  time  the  problem  arises 
in  Middlesex  they  investigate  on  the 
spot,  in  the  committee. 

8727.  But  the  point  I made  is  that 
they  are  district  council  matters  in  the 
main  and  you  as  a county  council  pro- 
vide the  road,  plan  the  road,  but  you 
do  not  control  what  goes  on  on  the 

road? That  is  right.— Mr.  Andrew : 

The  sort  of  question  that  comes  before 
our  highways  committee,  the  question 
as  to  whether,  for  example,  the  most 
suitable  method  of  dealing  with  a junc- 
tion is  the  installation  of  traffic  lights 
or  a roundabout  or  a fly-over — is  that 
the  sort  of  thing  you  had  in  mind? 

8728.  That  is  part  of  it,  because  that 

is  control  of  the  use  of  the  road. 

That  comes  through  me  to  the  highways 
committee  and  the  question  of  the  in- 
stallation of  traffic  lights,  and  the  money 
is  found  by  the  county  council.  We 
consult  with  the  technical  officers  of  the 


Ministry  who  in  turn  consult  with  the 
police,  but  the  opinion  of  the  highways 
committee  is  taken  on  these  problems. 

8729.  These  problems  will  increase  as 
the  weight  of  traffic  increases? — —The 
county  council  has  stepped  up  the  traffic 
engineering  side  of  my  department  in 
the  last  four  or  five  years  as  a result  of 
pressure  on  that  kind  of  thing. 

8730.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that 
in  'London  some  of  these  very  big 
schemes  like  the  Hyde  -Park  fly-over  ere 
a problem  for  the  upper  tier  authority! 
the  London  County  Council.  Have  you 
any  major  schemes  of  that  sort  where 
yoiu  have  to  make  very  large  engineering 
developments  to  take  traffic  through, 

round  or  oyer  other  traffic? Not 

quite  -the  size  of  Hyde  Park  Corncr. 
The  Chiswick  fly-over,  and  the  Western 
Avenue  North  Circular  fly-under  are 
under  construction,  and  we  are  at  the 
moment  discussing  with  the  Ministry 
their  .proposals  to  have  -a  fly-over  nt 
Brent  Cross. 

8731.  You  consult  with  the  Ministry 

and  they  call  the  tune? Yes,  but  the 

county  council  is  -asked  for  opinions  and 
expresses  them  strongly. 

8732.  Chairman : That  leaves  us  now 

the  subject  of  refuse  collection  and  dis- 
posal.  Alderman  Pargiter:  The  Dis- 

trict Councils  do  not  want  any  change 
in  the  present  system  and  feel  that  where 
co-ordination  would  -be  useful  they  could 
arrange  it  themselves. 

The  Royal  Commission  is  well  aware 
of  the  problems  which  arise  from  the 
fact  that  there  are  various  types  of  dis- 
posal facilities  -available  in  the  review 
area,  and  that  because  of  the  lack  of  co- 
operation these  facilities  are  not  -being 
adequately  used.  The  result  is  that  there 
is  a complicated  network  of  lines  of 
transport  fro-m  the  individual  district 
councils  to  disposal  areas  situated  at 
considerable  distances  away. 

The  County  Council  has  recognised 
the  need  in  this  case  for  co-ordination 
and  a common  approach.  In  its  written 
evidence  it  suggested  that,  if  the  County 
Council  were  to  become  the  refuse  dis- 
posal authority,  it  should  be  possible  to 
produce  a co-ordinated  scheme  for  dis- 
posal and  the  filling  of  empty  pits,  and  it 
suggested  that  co-ordination  of  disposal 
should  be  investigated. 
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Since  hearing  the  evidence  of  the  Dis- 
trict Councils,  and  having  regard  to  its 
experience  in  other  matters,  the  County 
Council  is  now  convinced  that  if  the 
District  Councils  in  Middlesex  were  left 
to  co-ordinate  this  function  themselves, 
little  or  no  improvement  could  be 
expected. 

The  County  Council’s  problem  is  to 
ensure  that  the  bulk  of  1,200  acres  of  un- 
filled sand  and  gravel  pits  in  the  county 
are  filled  and  restored ; and  the  Council 
feels  that  it  could  deal  with  this  problem 
effectively.  It  is  already  investigating 
ways  and  means  of  filling  wet  tips.  It  is 
not  ^ considered  necessary  to  create  any 
additional  machinery  for  this  service 
whether  in  the  form  of  a central  organi- 
sation or  otherwise.  The  administrative 
machine  of  the  County  Council  is 
already  in  existence  and  it  would  readily 
allow  other  authorities  to  use  the  unfilled 
pits  In  the  county  in  accordance  only 
with  health  and  planning  requirements. 

I think.  Sir,  that  is  all  I need  say  on 
this  problem.  It  is  -a  problem  which  we 
felt  could  be  dealt  with  on  a unified 
basis,  to  great  advantage. 

8733.  Mr.  Lawson : Alderman,  the 

problem  of  the  metropolitan  borough  is 
in  finding  enough  sites  at  a suitable  dis- 
tance from  -London.  You  apparently 
have  the  problem  of  'finding  people  to 
use  the  very  large  number  of  tipping  sites 

available? Yes,  it  is  a catch-as-catch- 

can  arrangement.  You  have  various  dis- 
posal authorities  seeking  to  tip,  first  of 
all  with  the  shortest  journey  they  can 
get,  and  then  again  the  cheapest  form 
they  can  get  for  tipping.  _ There  are 
various  problems  involved  in  this.  If  we 
had  control  of  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  control  of  the  tipping  so  far  as 
Middlesex  areas  are  concerned,  we  could 
proceed  with  this  in  accordance  with 
some  co-ordinated  plan  and  could  also 
of  course  make  a good  many  facilities 
available  to  the  metropolitan  area  and 
get  them  to  fill  -where  we  want  to  fill,  and 
from  our  point  of  view  that  is  important 
in  a co-ordinated  plan  where,  say,  we 
could  bring  some  land  back  to  some  use- 
ful production  or  some  form  of  useful- 
ness. We  do  know  of  course  that  some 
of  the  metropolitan  boroughs  are  run- 
ning transport  right  away  and  tipping  in 

Buckinghamshire. Dr.  Perkins:  That 

is  so,  and  going  right  across  London. 

8734.  It  is  that  problem  I would  like 
to  question  you  on,  if  I may.  I am 


not  at  all  clear  why  it  is  that  these 
London  boroughs  should  go  right 
through  to  Buckinghamshire  or  why,  if 
there  is  some  advantage  in  doing  so  now, 
the  position  would  be  altered  if  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  instead  of 
the  district  council  became  responsible 

for  dipping  Middlesex  refuse. Aider- 

man  Pargiter : The  Clerk  advises  me  that 
we  have  no  power  with  regard  to  this 
matter  at  all.  We  are  not  the  authority. 
Unless  we  are  given  the  power  there  is 
nothing  we  can  do.  With  regard  to 
them  going  far  afield  for  tipping,  very 
often  it  is  a matter  of  cost  and  they  can 
go  and  tip  somewhere  else  cheaper  than 
in  the  area.  The  person  who  is  in  control 
of  the  area,  the  nearer  he  is  to  the 
person  wanting  to  use  it,  they  can  get 
a higher  price  and  they  can  often  get 
a higher  pride  from  demolition  con- 
tractors and  people  of  that  kind  than 
local  authorities  want  to  pay  for  tipping 
refuse. 

8735.  Who-  owns  -these  pits? Mr. 

Goodacre : One  or  two  are  owned  by 
the  county  council,  but  mostly  by  private 
enterprise,  by  the  gravel  pit  operators, 
and  some  by  district  councils. 

8736.  Am  I right  in  thinking  the 

county  council  has  power  of  compul- 
sory purchase? For  what  purpose? 

8737.  You  could  compulsorily  pur- 
chase for  a metropolitan  borough  to 

tip  in  that  pit? Alderman  Pargiter: 

I doubt  whether  we  have  powers  of 
compulsory  purchase.  We  have  for  land 
or  property  for  our  own  use. — Mr. 
Goodacre : We  have  power  normally 
for  the  legal  purposes  for  which  the 
local  authority  have  powers ; but  as  we 
have  no  powers  for  disposing  of  refuse 
then  we  have  no  power  of  compulsory 
purchase. 

8738.  Chairman:  In  fact  is  there  any 
great  difficulty  in  acquiring  a suitable 

pit? 1 think*  yes,  Mr.  Chairman’, 

because  as  has  been  said  tipping  now 
‘is  a very  profitable  undertaking  and 
some  people  make  far  more  money  out 
of  receiving  refuse  for  tipping  than  the 
land  itself  is  intrinsically  worth. 

8739.  The  county  council  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  ability  to  acquire 

the  pits? Alderman  Pargiter:  If  wfe 

had  the  authority  as  a refuse  disposal 
authority  we  would  have  the  power  to 
acquire  the  land  on  which  we  wished  to 
tip. 
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8740.  Mr,  Lawson:  Would  it  be 

sufficient  for  you  alone  to  have  these 
powers?  Is  this  not  another  case  where 
it  ought  to  be  considered  whether  the 
power  shall  not  he  .taken  by  some  larger 

authority? Mr.  Goodacre : A larger 

authority  than  the  present  district 
council  is  indicated  and  we  suggest  a 
county  council  as  being  the  most  suitable 
existing  administrative  unit,  but  that  is 
not  to  say  it  is  a problem  which  is 
really  large,  even  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex.  What  we  would  say  is  that 
if  you  were  to  take  the  whole  of  Greater 
London  and  deal  with  it  you  may  well 
find  you  have  to  have  a central  organi- 
sation and  then  carve  up  Greater 
London  into  areas  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  effect  to  it. 

8741.  Chairman : I am  just  a little 
suspicious  of  a local  authority  which 

would  be  the  owner  of  the  pits. We 

mentioned  that  we  have  1,200  acres  of 
holes  in  the  ground  and  clearly  at  some 
time  something  has  to  be  done  about 
them.  _ 

8742.  Mr.  Lawson  \ You  leave  the 

collection  to  the  district  councils? 

Door  to  door  collection  is  obviously  a 
matter  they  could  organise  very  much 
better  than  a larger  authority. 

8743.  Chairman : We  come  now  to 

land  drainage  and  rivers. Alderman 

Pargiler:  The  oral  evidence  of  the 

larger  authorities  was  to  the  effect  that 
.so  far  as  streams  solely  in  their  own 
areas  were  concerned  they  were  capable 
and  wished  to  exercise  autonomously  any 
functions  in  respect  of  them.  Where  a 
stream  runs  through  the  area  of  more 
than  one  authority,  they  wished  to  see 
a single  authority,  presumably  for  the 
whole  of  the  area  covered  by  the  Thames 
Conservancy,  the  Lee  Conservancy 
Catchment  Board  and  the  Middlesex 
County  Council.  This  authority,  in  their 
view,  should  have  an  obligation  to  carry 
out  works  rather  than  permissive  powers. 

Whatever  area  is  to  be  taken  for  these 
purposes,  it  must  be  coincident  with  the 
catchment  area,  which  means  that  the 
whole  of  the  stream,  together  with  its 
tributaries,  must  be  taken.  The  amalga- 
mation of  the  Thames,  Lee  and  Middle- 
sex could  cover  a vast  area  even  if  it 
were  confined  to  the  territory  north  of 
the  River  Thames,  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  County  Council  is  that  there 
would  be  no  advantage  whatsoever  in 
such  an  arrangement  which  would  be 


completely  unwieldy  nor  in  the  County 
Council  being  amalgamated  for  this  pur- 
pose with  either  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy or  the  Lee  Conservancy  Catch- 
ment Board. 

The  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment 
Board  claims  that  there  would  be  advan- 
tages if  it  took  over  the  County  Council 
area,  but  it  has  been  agreed,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
that  a joint  statement  should  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Board  and  the  County  , 
Council  setting  out  the  points  of  agree- 
ment and  the  differences  between  us,  and  ; 
in  these  circumstances  it  is  not  thought 
necessary  to  pursue  this  point  any 
further  at  this  stage. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  trans- 
forming the  County  Council’s  permissive 
powers  into  obligations,  there  is  an  in- 
surmountable difficulty  here  on  the  ques- 
tion of  definition.  The  County  Council 
feels  that  the  present  situation  has  the 
advantage  of  enabling  the  Council  to 
exercise  its  powers  within  the  limits  of 
financial  resources  available  at  any  time 
in  accordance  with  the  need  at  that  time. 

That  very  briefly  is  our  view  with 
regard  to  land  drainage  and  river 
problems  in  Middlesex. 

8744.  May  I clarify  my  mind  about 

these  two  conservancy  boards?  Are  their 
powers  permissive? They  are  per- 

missive. 

8745.  Are  they  the  same  powers  as 

the  powers  of  the  county  council? 

Mr.  Goodacre:  Very  similar,  Mr. 

Chairman.  Very  likely  they  derivo  from 
the  Land  Drainage  Act.  We  have  powers 
under  the  Land  Drainage  Act  and  also 
the  Middlesex  County  Council  Act  as 
well  but  they  are  similar,  that  is  to  say, 
drainage  and  river  pollution. 

8746.  You  refer  in  your  evidence  to 
difficulties  which  arise  because  these  two 
conservancy  boards  have  no  powers  over 
certain  tributaries  and  your  solution  of 
that  is  that  they  should  be  given  such 
powers,  but  I take  it  that  is  a matter  that 
perhaps  will  be  dealt  with  in  this  joint 
evidence  you  are  submitting  later  on? 

Mr.  Andrew:  I think  the  .real  tliffi- 

culty  there  is  that  the  boards  in  fact 
have  to  deal  with  certain  main  rivers 
which  were  agreed  when  they  were  set 
up.  As  tributaries  build  up  there  may 
be  a time  lag  before  they  have  powers 
to  deal  with  these  tributaries  in  the  more 
built  up  areas.  The  county  council  con 
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by  resolution,  take  over  any  length  within 
its  catchment  area.  Although  it  has  not 
added  for  some  years  to  the  streams  it 
did  take  responsibility  for,  it  can  if  it 

so  wishes. Mr.  Goodacre : The 

conservancy  boards  have  powers  to  do 
all  they  require  to  do  under  the  Acts. 
What  I think  they  lack  is  money  very 
often.  If  they  had  power  and  power 
were  given  to  county  districts  to  make 
contributions,  the  powers  could  be  more 
exercised  by  the  boards  than  at  the 
moment.  At  page  93  of  the  grey  backed 
statement  at  is  said: 

“The  first  defect  mentioned  could 
be  remedied  ;if  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy and  the  Lee  Conservancy 
Catchment  Board  were  able  to 
exercise  powers  similar  to  those  con- 
tained in  Section  160  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  Act,  1944.  The 
Thames  Conservancy  has  limited 
powers  under  Section  264  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Act,  1932,  but 
only  to  obtain  contributions  from 
Local  Authorities  through  which  or 
by  which  the  River  Thames  flows.  The 
parts  of  the  streams  not  at  present 
maintained  by  any  Authority  are  not 
normally  in  the  areas  of  such  Local 
Authorities.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  Lee  Conservancy  Catchment  Board 
has  any  similar  power  even  on  a 
limited  scale.’* 


Chairman-.  That  is  what  I thought. 
They  have  not  really  got  the  powers. 
It  is  not  a question  o£  money  but  the 
power. 

8747.  Mr.  Cadbury:  There  has  been 
some  quite  serious  flooding  due  to  these 
minor  streams,  originally  absorbed  in 
muddy  fields,  becoming  waterproofed 
and  carrying  a much  heavier  amount  of 
street  and  roof  water.— -Mr.  : 

There  has  been  from  1927  and  1928 
really  serious  flooding  on  the  Brent  due 
very  largely,  as  you  say.  Sir,  to  the  fact 
that  a catchment  area  which  before  haci 
been  largely  agricultural,  where  the  water 
had  fallen  on  it  and  evaporated,  and 
as  a result  of  the  building  of  houses 
streets  and  roads,  a large  percentage  ot 
the  area  was  becoming  impermeable  and 
the  whole  thing  was  in  the  river  within 
an  hour  or  so  of  its  falling  whereas  it 
had  previously  taken  hours.  Through 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  widen  the 
streams. 


8748.  Is  not  the  complaint  of  the 
district  council  that  nobody  has  power 
to  do  these  small  streams,  or  at  any 
rate  they  are  not  done  and  that  is  why 

they  want  to  claim  powers? Aider- 

man  Pargiter:  We  have  the  power  and 
we  exercise  it. 

8749.  Mr.  Lawson:  As  I understood 
your  evidence  you  do  not  exercise 

powers. Mr.  Goodacre : The  truth  is, 

Mr.  Chairman,  -that  all  three  authorities, 
have  the  powers.  The  Conservancy 
Board,  the  powers  they  lack,  that  is  a 
difficulty  we  have  set  out  in  the  evidence, 
but  as  far  as  concerns  actually  physically 
remedying  and  dealing  with  pollution 
all  the  authorities  have  powers,  and  in 
Middlesex  we  have  been  the  central  area 
between  the  Thames  Conservancy  and 
the  Lee  Conservancy  and  we  are  in  fact 
exercising  those  powers  and  we  do  not 
know  of  any  allegations  founded  on  good: 
evidence  to  show  we  are  not  in  fact 
exercising  them. 


8750.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I am  not  sure 
who  had  not  exercised  it.  It  may  have 
been  in  the  Thames  or  Lee  areas  but 
I certainly  think  we  have  been  told  of 
flooding  because  what  were  adequate 
brooks  in  the  old  days  were  now  inade- 
quate to  carry  water  in  heavy  rainfall. 

Alderman  Pargiter:  We  spend 

nearly  £60,000  a year  on  these  streams, 
70  miles  of  them  that  we  accept 
responsibility  for. 


8751.  Mr.  Lawson:  We  have  the 

evidence  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government  that  there  is  a 
problem  of  organisation,  where  streams 
pass  through  a number  of  local  authority 
areas ; and  that  unless  authorities 
(including  the  county  councils)  are 
willing  to  act  jointly  nothing  happens. 
That  is  natural  enough  and  we  did  have 
evidence  from  one  authority,  I think 
Wembley,  that  there  has  been  consider- 
able delay  because  of  the  need  to  settle 
■the  proportions  in  which  the  necessary 
expenditure  was  to  be  borne  between 
the  county  and  the  district.  Have  you 
any  views  on  that?  Is  there  any  way 
in  which  that  type  of  situation  can  be 

speeded  up? Mr.  Andrew:  As  far  as 

I remember  it,  Sir,  it  was  a case  that 
the  county  council  normally  asks  the 
borough  for  a contribution  of  I think, 
334-  per  cent.  In  this  case  Wembley  said 
that  Harrow  were  the  upstream  authority 
on  the  river  and  in  their  view  they 
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should  halve  the  33  with  Wembley.  There 
was  some  delay  in  settling  that  and  I 
think  it  resulted  in  the  county  council 
and  Wembley  sharing  the  expenditure. 
Harrow  would  not  come  in.  We  accepted 
25  per  cent. 

8752.  There  seems  to  be  something  in 
the  comment  of  the  Ministry  on  that 
point.  I wonder  whether  there  is  any- 
thing which  should  be  done  to  speed  up 

the  procedure? It  would  be  a matter 

perhaps  for  rather  more  general  discus- 
sion with  the  authorities  affected  perhaps 
to  get  it  even  to  some  standard  principle 
on  this.  We  are  working  fairly  well  on 
this  at  the  moment.  It  is  very  difficult 
because  cases  vary  so  much.  In  some  cases 
■one  has  large  contributions  from  land- 
owners,  developers  who  are  laying  out 
an  estate.  In  another  case  the  borough 
council  happens  to  be  the  frontager  on 
a large  open  space.  There  are  many 
aspects  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down 
a yardstick. 

8753.  You  referred  to  the  need  for  a 

central  advisory  body.  You  say  the 
functions  could  be  purely  of  an 
advisory  nature  provided  that  its  con- 
stitution were  sufficiently  authoritative. 
I was  not  quite  sure  what  you  meant. 
Alderman  Pargitcr:  The  sugges- 
tion here  is  that  there  should  be  an 
advisory  body  because  there  is  such  an 
amount  of  overlap.  Whether  there  ought 
to  be  a completely  separate  authority 
not  only  to  advise  but  also  do  the  work 
would  be  a matter  for  conjecture.  We 
claim  we  can  deal  adequately  with  the 
streams  for  which  we  are  responsible. 
We  recognise  the  overlap  as  between  us 
and  Lee  on  the  one  side  and  the  Thames 
Conservancy  on  the  other. 

' 8754.  I think  this  is  a different  point. 
Here  your  suggestion  is  that  there  should 
be  an  advisory  committee  for  the 
Greater  London  area,  dealing  with 
sewerage,  and  in  view  of  the  difficulty 
you  have  heard  today  between  different 
local  authorities  I am  asking  whether  a 
body  with  purely  advisory  powers  would 
,be  adequate  or  whether  it  should  have 


some  powers. Mr.  Goodacre : Mr. 

Chairman,  all  that  is  suggested  here  is 
an  advisory  body.  As  you  know,  in 
Middlesex  we  shall  have,  when  our 
second  sewage  works  are  completed,  two 
very  large  sewage  undertakings  catering 
for  the  whole  of  the  population  and  some 
of  the  population  of  Hertfordshire.  All 
that  is  suggested  here  is  the  possibility 
of  an  advisory  committee  to  enable  those 
who  are  specialists  in  that  work  and 
who  are  dealing  with  it  to  co-ordinate 
their  activities  throughout  Greater 
London.  At  the  moment  Middlesex  has 
these  two  large  undertakings.  The 
L.C.C.  have  one  and  there  are  other 
counties  with  their  own  undertakings.  It 
did  seem  to  us  there  should  be  some 
sort  of  platform  on  which  views  could 
be  aired  and  some  sort  of  co-ordination 
purely  of  an  advisory  nature. 

8755.  You  say,  provided  its  constitu- 
tion is  sufficiently  authoritative.  I am 
wondering  what  would  be  a sufficiently 

authoritative  constitution. 1 do  not 

know  that  I can  say  very  much  more 
than  is  there,  Mr.  Chairman. — Alder- 
man Pargitcr : From  the  Middlesex 

point  of  view  we  think  we  have 
adequately  dealt  with  the  problem  as  far 
as  Middlesex  itself  is  concerned.  With 
these  two  sewage  disposal  undertakings 
we  can  deal  with  any  population  of  the 
future.  We  recognise  that  although  we 
are  perfectly  self-contained  and  adequate 
there  is  no  reason  why  our  particular 
undertaking  should  not  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  undertakings  requiring  also 
to  deal  with  this  very  great  problem  of 
the  London  area  and  we  would  he 
happy  to  fit  into  a scheme  of  some  kind 
although  from  a purely  operational  point 
of  view  it  is  not  really  necessary  for 
Middlesex  as  such.  It  is  recognising 
other  people’s  difficulties,  although  we 
have  really  dealt  with  our  own  difficulties. 

8756.  Chairman'.  I think  that  com- 
pletes the  stint  of  work  we  set  ourselves 
to  do  and  we  will  resume  at  10.30  in 

the  morning. -Thank  you  very  much, 

Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  very  grateful 
for  the  attention  you  have  given  to  us. 


{The  proceedings  were  adjourned  until  Friday,  18th  September .) 
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Called  and  Examined 


8757.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  We  are  a 
smaller  party  .this  morning,  'owing  to  the 
unfortunate  fact  .that  some  of  our  mem- 
bers have  other  .important:  engagements 
which  they  cannot  forego.  The  Chair- 
man, in  particular,  wished  me  to  express 
his  regrets  that  he  could  not  be  here  this 
morning,  'but  of  course  he  will  read  the 
transcript  of  the  proceedings  and  he  will 


■be  back  with  us  this  afternoon. 

Alderman  Pargiter:  Thank  you  very 

much,  Sir  John,  but  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  we 
are  'in  very  safe  hands,  and  we  are  quite 
happy  to  proceed  in  whatever  form  you 
wish.  If  you  agree,  I would  like  to  adopt 
the  same  procedure  as  yesterday.  I will 
make  the  opening  statement  and,  if  it 
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pleases  you,  ws  can  then  go  on  to  the 
questions,  some  of  which  I will  no  -doubt 
have  to  refer  ,to  my  colleagues. 

8758.  Yes,  we  will  carry  on  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  We  will  now  go  on  with 

education. Thank  you,  Sir  John. 

The  Middlesex  Excepted  Districts 
Association  has  made  it  clear  that  it  is 
seeking  the  -end  -of  delegation  and . not  its 
improvement.  Its  grounds  for  (taking  this 
Line  are  -based,  not  so  much  on  defects 
in  -the  present  system  but  on  the  opinion 
of  the  constituent  members  of  -the 
Association  that  -they  are  of  sufficient 
size  .to  be  capable  -both  financially  and 
otherwise  -of  administering  the  service 
themselves. 

The  fact  that  -the  Association  and  those 
other  District  Councils  which  subscribe 
to  -the  evidence  of  the  Association  are 
not  interested  in  an_  endeavour  to 
improve  delegation  is  significant  and  it 
confirms  the  experience  -of  the  County 
Council  that  any  constructive  work  to 
improve  -the  -delegation  arrangements  in 
the  past  has  had  to  -be  initiated  by  the 
County  Council. 

The  -Local  Government  Conference 
Committee  was  called  by  the  County 
Council,  and  the  Council  also  set  up  the 
Consultative  Committee  comprising  rep- 
resentatives of  the  County  Council  and 
of  each  Divisional  Executive.  The  Con- 
sultative Committee  has  never  had  -before 
it  any  proposal  for  improving  delegation 
which  -has  -been  suggested  'by  a Divisional 
Executive. 

The  Association  wishes  to  see  virtually 
the  whole  of  the  Education  _ service 
administered  on  a single-tier  -basis.  This 
is  a claim  which  -is  -made  regardless  of 
the  merits  o-f  the  Education  service  as  a 
whole.  If  one  could  disregard  the  exist- 
ing system  and  -structure  -of  Local 
Government  there  would  be  a case  for 
single  tier  -education  administration  but 
it  would  be  a case  very  strongly  :in  favour 
of  .that  single  tier  being  -the  County 
Council  or  rather,  to  be  more  correct, 
it  would  be  a case  for  a two-tier  system 
comprising  the  County  Council  with  the 
Managers  and  Governors  rather  than  a 
three-tier  system  as  at  present  comprising 
the  County  Council,  the  Divisional 
Executives  and  the  Managers  and 
Governors. 

The  County  Council  in  approaching  re- 
organisation in  the  field  of  education  has 
taken  the  realistic  view  that  there  is  in 


existence  at  the  present  -time  a structure 
of  government  in  being  -for  this  purpose. 
On  this  basis  -the  County  Council  has 
.accepted  the  continuance  of  the  Divi- 
sional Executives  and  has  endeavoured 
to  find  means  of  imp-roving  delegation 
because  it  -is  convinced  -that  delegation 
does  work  and  can  be  made  to  work 
still  better. 

The  Excepted  Districts’  case  for  con- 
ferment of  .powers  is  ill-conceived.  Tire 
Association  recognises  that  certain 
aspects  of  the  Education  service  are 
better  suited  .to  a larger  unit  than  an 
individual  District  Council.  It  accepts 
also  -that  in  the  provision  and  develop- 
ment of  grammar  and  -secondary  schools 
a-nd  the  selection  of  pupils,  joint  arrange- 
ments between  the  individual  authorities 
would  be  -necessary.  These  .two  factors 
are  of  -themselves  arguments  against  the 
contention  that  .individual  Councils  could 
function  as  independent  single-tier 
Education  Authorities.  But  what  is  more 
fundamental  as  that  any  such  system 
would  take  away  all  the  many  important 
benefits  which  stem  from  having  primary, 
secondary  and  further  education  in  the 
-hands  of  one  authority.  This  principle 
-is  recognised  and  endorsed  by  the  Minis- 
try of  Education. 

The  advantages  in  having  primary, 
secondary  and  further  education  in  the 
same  authority  are  briefly:  — 

A.  -It  is  possible  to  plan  an  inte- 
grated service  -for  .the  child’s  whole 
educational  life. 

B.  Parents  can  secure  full  particulars 
of  the  opportunities  available  from  the 
one  source. 

C.  It  is  -possible  for  a wide  range  of 
courses  and  opportunities  to  be 
provided. 

D.  More  effective  specialist  services 
can  be  .provided,  e.-g.  Youth  Employ- 
ment, Child  Guidance,  Specialist 
Advisory  Staff. 

E.  Just  as  primary  and  secondary 
schools  -need  to  know  one  another,  so 
do  secondary  schools  and  further 
education  establishments.  The  closer 
•the  integration  the  better  for  the  pupils. 

These  advantages  are  far  .too  vital  to 
sacrifice  for  the  .sake  of  ambitions  for 
independence. 

The  Association  has  stated  that  dele- 
gation is  unwelcome  and  it  has  given 
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three  defects  which  it  considers  to  be 
of  major  importance : — 

1.  The  constitution  of  the  County 
Education  Committee. 

2.  Rigid  finanoia'l  control,  and 

3.  The  schemes  of  Divisional  Ad- 
ministration meant  that  the  pre-1944 
Education  Authorities  lost  powers. 

Jit  ds  perhaps  surprising  that  the  first 
alleged  major  defect  was  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  (written  evidence  of 
the  Association,  neither  was  it  raised 
at  'the  Local  Government  Conference 
Committee,  'and  the  County  Council  is 
therefore  justified  in  considering  that 
this  may  well  amount  to  no  more  than 
an  (afterthought  without  substance. 
What  the  Association  says  in  this 
respect  is  that  there  is  remoteness 
because  the  County  Education  Com- 
mittee has  42  Council  members,  8 
nominees  of  the  Excepted  Districts, 
2 nominees  of  the  .Divisional  Executives 
and  9 oo-opted  members.  It  is  stated 
by  the  Association  that  the  members 
only  know  their  own  localities  and  there- 
fore the  County  Education  Committee 
must  be  remote.  This  observation  was 
made  in  relation  to  the  nominated  and 
co-opted  members  in  particular  and 
appears  to  be  indicative  of  the  parochial 
outlook  of  the  Divisional  Executives, 
whereas  the  Education  Service  must  for 
its  own  good  be  looked  at  in  a wider 
sphere  and  is  so  looked  ait  by  County 
Council  members. 

With  regard  to  the  'allegation  of  rigid 
financial  control,  the  Association  appears 
to  be  ignoring  the  rigid  control  imposed 
nationally  to  which  the  County  Council 
has  been  subject  and  blinding  itself  to 
the  fact  that  the  County  Council  has 
already  gone  a long  way  towards 
implementing  the  recommendations  of 
the  .Local  'Government  Conference 
Committee  in  this  respect. 

In  1956  the  Divisional  Executives 
were  enabled  to  aggregate  the  total 
allowances  (available  for  the  various 
types  of  schools  under  the  following 
heads  of  expenditure:  — 

Books,  stationery,  materials  and 
consumable  .games  apparatus, 
Reference  library  books, 

School  funds. 

School  prizes, 

Extra-mural  expenditure  and 
orchestral  concerts, 

Return  of  sales  income. 


In  1957  it  was  .agreed  that  teaching 
staffs  approved  for  primary  and  secon- 
dary schools  .could  he  treated  as  a total 
teaching  establishment  by  Divisional 
Executives  giving  them  discretion  to 
arrange  some  degree  of  interchange 
between  .teachers  alloicaited  to  primary 
and  secondary  schools.  The  importance 
of  this.  An  relation  to  the  move  from 
primary  to  secondary  schools,  will  of 
course  be  fully  .appreciated. 

Efforts  are  .now  .being  made  to  pro- 
duce some  standard  or  arrangement 
whereby  toe  items  for  toe  provision 
of  furniture,  apparatus  and  equipment 
and  toe  upkeep  of  buildings  and 
grounds  to  be  considered  individually 
by  the  County  Council  can  be  restricted 
to  a minimum  wlith  toe  fullest  possible 
measure  of  freedom  of  expenditure  given 
to  the  Divisional  Executives.  The 
County  Council  has  in  fact  already 
agreed  that  within  toe  total  sums 
agreed  for  toe  upkeep  of  buildings  and 
grounds  for  nursery,  .primary  and 
secondary  schools,  the  Divisional 
Executives  shall  have  discretion  as  to 
toe  allocation  of  toe  expenditure  as 
between  toe  various  types  of  schools. 

What  toe  County  District  Councils 
have  not  said  is  that  they  themselves 
require  very  complete  details  for  their 
own  budgets  and  itheir  own  Treasurers 
see  that  financial  control  is  properly 
exercised.  Their  public  documents  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  control  of  minute 
amounts  is  excessive  as  judged  by 
County  requirements.  They  undoubtedly 
have  far  more  liberty  in  toe  spending 
of  toe  provision  the  County  Counoil 
makes  for  education  and  toe  County 
Council  has  in  fact  gone  out  of  its  way 
to  make  financial  control  generous  and 
simple  as  is  shown  by  toe  memorandum 
which  I am  now  putting  in.  < This  is  a 
♦■memorandum  on  toe  financial  .control, 
Mr.  Chairman,  which  I would  like  you 
to  see. 

During  toe  course  of  the  Association’s 
oral  evidence  criticism  was  made  of  the 
cost  of  toe  County  Treasurer’s  Depart- 
ment as  compared  with  the  cost  of  toe 
Education  Department  and  the  deduc- 
tion made  that  the  financial  work  could 
be  done  more  cheaply  by  the  County 
Districts.  We  take  toe  opposite  view 
and  are  putting  in  a fmemorandum 
showing  toe  true  position. 

♦See  Appendix  I on  page  1605. 

t See  Appendix  TI  on  page  1608. 
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■It  seems  to  the  County  Council  that 
the  crux  of  the  matter  really  (lies  in 
what  the  Association  considers  to  be 
the  major  defect,  namely  their  loss  of 
autonomy. 

The  written  evidence  of  the  Associa- 
tion  admits  that  it  was  found  difficult 
for  'the  authorities  to  reconcile  them- 
selves to  this  loss.  That  is,  of  course, 
a point  which  I did  try  to  make  yester- 
day, and  which  I would  wish  very  much 
to  'emphasise.  Consequently  they  were 
disappointed  and  dissatisfied  with  the 
delegation  arrangements  which,  inci- 
dentally, were  drafted  by  the  District 
Councils  themselves.  You  will  appre- 
ciate they  had  the  responsibility  of  sub- 
mitting their  delegation  schemes,  and  it 
might  he  of  interest  to  know  that 
although  they  'have  the  power  to  go  to 
the  Minister  for  a revision,  or  to  submit 
a proposed  revision  of  the  _ delegation 
arrangements,  which  the  Minister  would 
have  'power  to  approve,  none  of  them 
has  ever  done  so,  since  the  initial 
schemes  were  put  in.  A number  of  the 
excepted  districts  have  never  put  their 
hearts  into  making  delegation  work,  and 
it  -is  felt  iby  the  County  Council  that  if 
they  would  overcome  their  sense  of  loss 
and  approach  .the  delegation  arrange- 
ments in  a spirit  _ of  goodwill  and  co- 
operation, delegation  would  work  suc- 
cessfully. But  in  this  connection  it  must 
be  remembered  that  only  12  of  the  local 
authorities  ip  Middlesex  were  former 
Part  III  Authorities.  These  were  of 
course  responsible  for  elementary  educa- 
tion. The  present  Education  service  as 
administered  by  the  County  Council  is 
so  comprehensive  in  scope  that  the  func- 
tions transferred,  in  1944  are  in  com- 
parison very  limited  indeed  land  even  in 
the  case  of  the  12  former  Part  III 
authorities  it  cannot  be  accepted  that 
the  fact  that  they  were  responsible  for 
elementary  education  gives  them  the 
right  to  claim  conferment  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  Education  service. 
On  this  basis  the  County  Council  would 
have  the  right  to  claim  the  National 
Health  Service  from  the  Regional 
Hospital  Boards.  I do  not  think  we 
would  be  very  successful  in  that. 

The  County  Council  accepts,  and  it 
has  gone  on  reoord  as  accepting,  that 
there  can  be  some  improvement  in  the 
delegation  arrangements  and  that  this 
can  be  obtained  by  implementing  the 
recommendations  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Conference  Committee. 


It  is  felt  that  the  Middlesex  Districts 
have  not  made  out  a case  for  confer- 
ment in  their  attack  on  the  delegation 
system,  and  what  is  just  as  important, 
they  have  failed  to  recognise  the  advan- 
tages of  administration  by  a large 
authority  with  large  resources  which 
results  in — 

(i)  a wider  range  of  education 
opportunity  which  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  secondary  and  further 
stages  ; 

(ii)  a better  teaching  force ; 

(in)  a better  corps  of  professional 
officers ; 

(iv)  a breadth  of  educational  opinion 
covering  a complete  service  including 
the  training  of  teachers. 

There  need  be  no  disadvantages  in  a 
large  authority  provided  the  local  com- 
munity sense  is  sustained.  Governing 
bodies  were  intended  to  provide  this  hut 
the  same  local  authorities  in  Middlesex 
who  have  spoken  so  much  of  the  need 
to  foster  community  interest  and  local 
pride  were  responsible  for  grouping  gov- 
erning bodies,  in  one  case  for  as  many 
as  twenty-two  schools. 

The  County  Council  Is  convinced  that 
the  system  would  seriously  suffer  if  the 
claims  of  the  District  Councils  were  met. 
In  making  these  claims  they  are  thinking 
more  of  their  own  ambitions  than  of  the 
children  and  other  persons  for  whom 
it  is  our  duty  to  provide  the  best  pas- 
sible education.  The  County  Council  hits 
evinced  its  intention  of  improving  the 
delegation  scheme  where  necessary  and 
has  already  taken  steps  in  this  direction. 
It  is  confident  that  only  the  continuance 
of  the  County  Council  as  the  Local 
Education  Authority  will  ensure  the  pre- 
servation of  the  very  high  standard 
which  has  been  attained  in  this  field  in 
Middlesex.  We  think  that,  Sir,  generally 
outlines  the  position  so  far  as  the  coun  ty 
council  is  concerned. 

8759.  Does  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee wish  to  make  any  statement  at 

this  stage? We  will  leave  it  until  we 

come  to  the  questions. 

8760.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  I should  like 
to  start,  if  I may,  by  asking  you  some 
questions  under  two  main  heads  : the 
first  would  be  a discussion  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  a large 
authority  in  relation  to  education  ; the 
second  would  be  a consideration  of 
whether  delegation  can  be  made  to  work 
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in  the  circumstances  9f  Middlesex.  If 
I might  take  them  in  that  order,  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  are  taking  the 
view  that,  while  you  have  studied  pretty 
carefully  the  views  of  everybody  who 
said  anything  about  Middlesex,  broadly 
speaking  there  tis  no  criticism  of  the 
educational  services.  There  is  no 
criticism  of  the  schools,  there  is  no 
serious  criticism  of  the  way  the  schools 
have  been  placed  or  arranged,  of 
the  opportunities  given  to  the  primary 
and  secondary  schools,  the  technical 
college  arrangements,  and  the  special 
school  arrangements,  and  by  and 
large  over  that  sort  of  thing,  in  the  list 
of  criticisms  of  the  authority,  we  have 
found  that  you  have  a pretty  clean  bill, 
with  some  appreciative  testimony  in 

various  places. 1 think  we  would  say 

that,  obviously,  we  have  suffered  as  a 
result  of  restrictions  on  capital  expendi- 
ture, but  the  Divisional  Executives  are 
fully  aware  of  that  particular  difficulty. 
With  regard  to  the  actual  provision  of 
schools  and  things  of  that  kind,  it  is 
not  a question  of  the  county  council 
riding  in  roughshod  and  saying  “There 
is  your  school.  Take  it  or  leave  it.” 
In  fact,  part  of  the  cause  of  delay  is 
the  necessary  time  it  takes  us  to  consult 
Divisional  Executives  on  the  question  of 
the  provision  of  schools.  They  submit 
their  schemes  to  us  for  the  siting  of 
schools,  and  we  come  into  the  picture 
then  with  regard  to  finding  a suitable 
site  for  a school.  But  they  have  every 
power  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  edu- 
cation, except  that  we  are  the  authority 
which  provides  it.  Obviously,  very  often 
they  put  ideas  into  the  building  of 
schools  which  we  are  quite  happy  to 
put  through,  if  the  Ministry  will  accept 

them,  but  those  things  usually  put  up 
the  cost  and  we  have  to  cut  down.  Even 

then,  we  do  not  do  it  out  of  hand,  and 
we  consult  the  Divisional  Executives  at 
that  level.  So  it  could  be  said,  so  far 
as  the  building  side  is  concerned,  that 
they  are  very  full  consulted.  On  the 
staffing  arrangements,  they  have  got 
some  measure  of  flexibility,  and  they 
have  got  as  great  a measure  of  flexibility 
as.  the  Ministry  will  allow  us. 

8761.  Your  view  is  that  the  criticisms 
are  really  concentrated  oil  the  adminis- 
trative and  financial  arrangements,  rather 
than  on  the  quality  or  satisfactoriness 

of  the-  situation  in  Middlesex? 

Generally  speaking,  in  their  evidence 
they  stem  to  show  very  little  evidence 


that  the  education  service  as  such  is  not 
satisfactory.  They  do  accept  it,  and  we 
agree  with  them  that  it  is  as  good  as 
it  can  be  under  the  present  rate  of  ex- 
penditure, at  any  rate,  and  their  criti- 
cism is  confined  to  administrative  and 
financial  matters,  which  we  very  largely 
refute.  I think  they  are  rather  deliber- 
ately over-painting  the  picture  of  diffi- 
culties, in  order  to  impress  you  of  the 
need  to  have  some  changes  and  give 
them  greater  powers.  One  does  not  blame 
them  for  doing  that,  but  we  must  put 
the  converse  position,  which  we  believe 
to  be  the  true  position. 

8762.  Would  it  be  your  view,  also, 

that  your  experience  over  the  past  years, 
has  been  that,  broadly  speaking,  there 
have  been  no  big  differences  of  opinion 
between  district  councils  and  the  county 
council  on  questions  of  a general  charac- 
ter on  education  provision? The  only 

thing  with  regard  to  education  where 
there  is  probably  some  divergence  of 
opinion,  as  there  will  be  everywhere,  is. 
on  the  question  of,  say,  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  a three-tier  system  of 
secondary  education,  whether  you  will 
have  comprehensive  education,  or  things 
of  that  kind,  but  they  follow  the  general 
pattern.  . On  the  question  of  provision 
of  education  there  is  no  serious  difference 
between  us.  There  is  no  one  district 
which  can  say  that  the  county  council 
have  failed  to  provide  an  adequate  and 
proper  system  of  education. 

8763.  If  we  are  going  to  take  the  view 
that  the  main  argument  is  about  financial 
and  administrative  arrangements,  may 
we  just  have  one  further  word  about  that 
point?  As  regards  the  tripartite  system 
of  secondary  'schools,  as  opposed  to 
something  of  the  comprehensive  type, 
how  would  you  say  differences  of  opinion 
of  that  sort  are  working  out?  Would 
you  say  that  they  are  working  out  fairly 

well? Yes.  Since  this  problem 

became  rather  more  prominent,  we  have 
said  to  Divisional  Executives  “ We  do 
not  wish  to  impose  systems  on  you,  or 
conceptions  of  systems,  provided  that 
you  will  observe  minimum  standards 
with  regard  to  secondary  education,  and 
will  submit  to  us  proposals  for  minimum 
standards  of  secondary  education  ”, 
giving  equality  of  opportunity  for 
secondary  modern  schools  and  things  of 
that  kind,  which  we  insist  they  should 
do.  We  are  not  pressing  them  either  to 
have  comprehensive  schools  or  any  other 
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type.  The  county  council  is  already  com- 
mitted to  a ibilateral  system;  in  other 
words,  that  secondary  technical  education 
is  no  longer  part  of  the  county’s  pro- 
posals, which  was  done  many  years  ago 
and  approved  by  the  Ministry.  So  there- 
fore, from  that  point  of  view,  the  three- 
tier  system  'is  really  out,  but  it  is  a ques- 
tion of  whether  secondary  education  will 
be  comprehensive  or  otherwise.  In  this 
matter  we  have  given  Divisional  Execu- 
tives complete  freedom  to  submit 
schemes  which  they  feel  will  best  fit 
into  their  own  needs  in  their  own  locali- 
ties. We  are  not  endeavouring  to  dic- 
tate to  Divisional  Executives  iu  this 
matter — rather  the  opposite.  We  might 
go  a little  faster  if  wo  did  a tittle  more 
dictating,  perhaps. 

8764.  You  would  say  that,  while  you 
do  impose,  and  think  you  rightly  impose, 
some  systems  from  the  centre  on  finan- 
cial and  administrative  things,  you  do 

not  do  so  on  educational  things? 

Actually,  from  the  point  of  vieiw  of  finan- 
cial control,  we  will  be  able  to  show  you, 
and  I think  we  have  shown  you,  that  the 
purse  strings  are  in  our  hands.  The 
objection  of  the  Excepted  Districts  and 
the  Divisional  Executives  is  not  so  much 
that  there  is  really  a great  deal  of  trouble 
with  the  financial  arrangements.  The 
relations  between  the  County  Treasurer, 
the  Borough  Treasurers  and  the  County 
District  Treasurers  are  quite  harmonious ; 
it  is  just  that  the  purse  strings  are  held 
by  a body  other  than  themselves,  from 
which  their  frustration  seems  to  stem. 
If  somebody  told  me  that  I could  not 
spend  2s.  6d.  or  £5  which  I had  in  my 
pocket,  I would  not  like  it  very  much, 
and  we  have  very  much  the  same  sort 
of  system. 

8765.  Your  view  is  that  any  difference 
there  may  be,  for  instance,  about  the 
bipartite  system  or  tripartite  system  of 
secondary  education,  will  work  itself 
out  amicably,  and  that  would  not 
in  itself  create  any  great  difficulty  about 

delegation? With  goodwill  on  both 

sides,  there  is  no  question  that  they  can 
quite  easily  work  themselves  out.  The 
trouble  arises,  of  course,  when  they  put 
up  their  proposals,  which  'by  and  large 
we  have  endorsed.  When  we  put  them 
u,p  to  the  Ministry,  the  Ministry  very 
often  refuse  to  permit  certain  things  to 
be  done,  and  we  have  often  gone  and 
argued  the  best  case  we  could  for  what 
the  Divisional  Executive  wanted. 


8766.  You  are  not  thinking  that  there 

will  be  any  great  difficulty  in  working 
that  point  out,  if  a system  of  delegation 
worked? .We  are  quite  happy. 

8767.  May  we  come  to  the  next  point? 
You  'have  felt  bound  after  reading  the 
various  criticisms,  and  you  would  no 
doubt  'have  felt  bound  before,  to  come 
into  action  to  defend  the  very  large 
authority  for  education,  because  Middle- 
sex is  really  a very  large  authority — not 
a great  deal  smaller  than  the  London 
County  Council — and  you  have  gone 
into  action  with  a pretty  dear  conscience 
to  defend  the  very  large  authority.  The 
Ministry’s  point,  which  you  underline, 
that  the  whole  education  of  the  child 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  ,tho  same 
authority,  does  not  really  carry  you  the 
whole  way  on  that,  does  it,  as  you 
recognise,  because  some  of  the  people 
who  would  -like  to  be  independent  in 
Middlesex  are  themselves  quite  large 
authorities?  Their  view  is  that  they 
would  like  to  look  after  the  child  the 
whole  way  through,  and  they  would  say 
that  there  are  plenty  of  authorities 
smaller  than  themselves,  so  that  the  case 
for  the  very  large  authority  like  Middle- 
sex is  not  wholly  made  by  that  point,  is 

it? It  depends.  If  you  have  an 

authority  the  size  of  many  of  the  county 
districts  in  Middlesex,  and  it  is  like  some 
of  ,the  other  towns  which  are  separate 
■entities  and  do  not  impinge  on  one 
another,  the  case  would  probably  be 
overwhelming  that  they  are  perfectly 
capable  and  have  the  financial  resources. 
In  some  cases  these  towns  have  got 
resources  which  are  as  great  as  the 
counties  have,  and  they  are  perfectly 
capable  of  -handling  their  education 
■system  up  to  the  stage  when  they  move 
on  to  universities,  and  so  on.  I do  not 
think  -they  can  provide  the  diversity  of 
technical  education  but  within  those 
limits,  and  subject  to  the  town  being 
virtually  a separate  entity,  I think  the 
case  is  a good  one.  But  as  they  are  so 
inextricably  mixed  in  Middlesex,  and  in 
so  far  as  the  large  authority  can  provide 
and  does  provide  services  which  are 
second  to  none  anywhere  in  the  country 
at  the  present  time,  so  far  as  the  diversity 
of  technical  and  -higher  technological 
■education  'is  concerned,  then  this  can  be 
batter  (provided  by  the  county  authority. 
We  are  building  it  up  with  a more 
strategic  placing  of  colleges  and  are 
building  large  colleges,  because  we  are 
dealing  with  the  area  as  a Whole,  and 
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not  having  to  look  at  any  particular 
-relatively  small  boundary.  So  whilst  I 
•think  the  case  would  ibe  good  for  many 
of  these  districts  if  they  were  separate 
entities,  it  falls  to  the  ground  in  an  area 
which  -is  so  inextricably  mixed.  The 
provision  of  services  in  Middlesex  can 
be  far  'better  provided,  and  far  better 
diversified  a-s  a result  of  having  the 
county  authority  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time. 

8768.  Can  I put  lilt  this  way,,  that  the 
case  f-or  a large  authority  can  be  carried 
on  fhe  Ministry’s  point  -about  looking 
after  the  child  right  'through?  The  case 
for  a.  very  large  authority,  in  your  mind, 
rests  on  the  urban  character  of 
Middlesex,  and  -on  -the  experience  and 

record  of  ithe  county? Rather  more 

on  the  financial  ability.  I think  I can 
claim  that  we  can  attract  a larger  range 
of  staff,  because  we  can  offer  greater 
flexibility  to  staff  in  a county  of  this 
size.  But  I agree  that  I think  Middlesex 
is  'plenty  big  enough,  and  I would  not 
say  that  we  need  to  be  any  larger.  Our 
interchange  -arrangements  are  quite 
good,  and  I would  say  that  our  case 
does  areally  rest  on  the  fact  that 
Middlesex  is  a huge  urban  area,  rather 
than  on  the  size  of  some  of  the  authori- 
ties which  are  within  it.  We  accept  that, 
if  some  of  the  authorities  were  placed 
in  rural  areas  or  rural  surroundings, 
they  would  obviously  be  capable  of 
being  an  education  authority  in  ithair 
own  right.  iBut  even  then  I am  satisfied 
that  the  opportunities  which  they  could 
offer  would  be  far  less  than  those  which 
are  a-t  present  available  -to  children  in 
Middlesex  at  the  present  time. 

8769.  I should  like  to  pursue  one  of 
the  points  you  mentioned,  because  we 
must  get  as  much  assistance  as  we  can 
on  this.  You  have  spoken  about  attrac- 
tion of  staff.  The'  attraction  of  staff  to 
Middlesex  must  be  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  most  people’s  minds  :in  other 
parts  of  the  country  this  is  London,  and 
there  is  the  attraction  of  London  and 
the  London  neighbourhood,  is  there 

not? Yes,  I think  it  d'S^true  to  say 

that  there  is  the  attraction  of  the 
metropolis.  Even  -in  spite  of  its  housing 
difficulties  and  so  on,  the  facilities  of 
the  metro, polis  -are  obviously  an  addi- 
tional attraction.  But  in  the  profession, 
of  course,  Middlesex  does  rank  very 
high.  We  have  a high  reputation  and 
that  also  must  be  borne  in  mind  as 


having  an  effect  in  regard  to  applica- 
tions which  we  receive. 

8770.  The  main  argument,  then,,  for 
the  very  large  authority,  is  really  what 
you  said  in  your  opening  statement? 

Yes,  I -think  it  is  fairly  accurately 

summed  up  there. 

8771.  That  is  the  case  for  the  very 

large  authority? They  are  the  advan- 

tages which  we  offer  in  being  -a  large 
education  authority. 

8772.  Would  you  put  those  things  in 
any  order?  Would  some  of  -them  seem 
to  you  to  he  more  important  than 

others? In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 

education  service  exists  for  the  child — 
a fact  which  is  sometimes  forgotten — 
that  would  make  me  put  number  one  as 
the  principal  factor.  I -think  they  follow 
in  this  order,  because  obviously  to  carry 
them  out  you  want  the  best  possible 
teaching  force,  a better  corps  of  pro- 
fessional officers,  the  educational  opinion 
and  so  on.  Yes,  I think  I can  say  -that 
I am  satisfied  with  the  order  in  which 
we  have  put  them,  as  being  a fairly 
satisfactory  arrangement  in  order  of 
precedence. 

8773.  You  would  feel  that  the  first 
advantage  would  be  felt'  very  strongly 

by  parents  and  pupils,  themselves? 

I do  not  -think  there  is  any  do-ubt  about 
it.  -I  think  it  is  -true  that  parents  do 
appreciate  'the  opportunities  which  arise 
for  education  and  for  further  education. 
We  generally  find  that  parents  who 
come  from  other  areas  are  quite  agree- 
ably surprised  at  the  opportunities  for 
further  education  which  are  available  in 

• Middlesex. 

8774.  Your  experience  is  very  valuable 

to  us,  because  you  are  one  of  the  very 
large  authorities  before  us.  I think  you 
do,  dn  fact,  zone  your  grammar  schools 
in  five  zones? 1 -think  it  is  five. 

8775.  And,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, the 'children  go  to  -the  schools 
inside  those  zones?  There  is  a bit  of 
overlapping,  of  course,  and  I have  no 
douibt  -that  -the  overlapping,  for  the  small 
number  of  people  to  whom  at  applies, 
-is  very  valuable,  but,  'by  and  large,  the 
children  go  -to  -grammar  schools  inside 

the  zones? Yes,  by  and  large.  Of 

■course,  there  -are  quite  a number  who 
go  to  independent  schools  and  places  of 
that  kind,  for  which  they  pay.  They 
may  be  outside  the  boundary,  and  some 
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of  Ithe  independent  sohools  may  'take 
children  from  another  zone. 

8776.  Presumably  with  the  primary 
and  secondary  modern  _ schools  the 
neighbourhood  principle  is  even  more 
applicable  'than  it  is  to  grammar  schools ; 
that  is  to  say,  almost  100  per  cent,  of 
the  children  going  to  primary  schools, 
-go  to  school  very  near  home/ 
Generally,  that  is  .perfectly  true. 

8777.  And  With  the  -seooindary  modern 
schools,  that  principle  applies  more  than 
in  the  grammar  sohools?  Yes. 


8778.  But  even  with  the  -grammar 
schools  you  oa-n  still  work  in  five  zones? 

Yes.  We  could  not  get  the 

secondary  modern  sohools,  as  they  exist 
at  the  present  time,  in  five  zones.  We 
are  proposing  to  make  improvements  in 
seoondary  education  to  our  secondary 
modern  schools,  and  we  are  proposing 
to  step  up  facilities  in  order  that  they 
may  all  have  the  opportunity  for  O.C.B. 
at  ordinary  level,  and  so  on,  and  I do 
not  know  how  far  some  degree  of 
specialisation  will  develop,  which  will 
make  parents  want  their  son  or  daughter 
to  go  to  a particular  school.  But  it 
would  still  be  to  a relatively  confined 
area,  compared  with  a grammar  school. 

8779.  If  you  take  the  general  picture 
of  children  going  to  school ; for  .primary 
schools  they  go  to  school  very  close  to 
home,  in  secondary  modern  schools  they 
go  to  schools  pretty  close  to  home,  and 
in  grammar  schools  -they  can  at  least  be 
zoned,  broadly  speaking,  -in  five  areas? 


-Yes. 


8780.  Has  that  got  any  bearing  on  the 
question  of  whether  iit  lis  really  necessary 
for  primary  or  secondary  schools  to  have 

a very  large  authority? The  problem 

is  that,  if  you  -took  primary  education 
in  isolation,  you  would  probably  say  that 
you  could  deal  with  it  on  a relatively 
narrow  basis.'  However,  as  soon  as  you 
take  the  relationship  of  primary  educa- 
tion with  secondary  education,  then  you 
have  goit  to  think  in  rather  wider  terms, 
because  you  are  thinking  of  the  amount 
of  education  provided  in  the  primary 
school,  how  it  fits  in  with  the  child  going 
on  to  secondary  education,  what  sort  of 
school  the  child  ought  to  go  to  for 
secondary  education,  and  so  on,  and  it 
is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a fairly 
general  level  of  standards  on  -this  ques- 
tion. I have  a note  here  in  which  we 
say  that  if  any  individual  has  to  chop 
and  change  the  authority  responsible  for 


controlling  his  education,  then  there  is 
a loss.  I think  that  is  generally  true,  and 
it  is  probably  impossible  completely  to 
overcome  losses  of  -this  nature.  The  uni- 
versities are  quoted  as  being  outside  the 
scope  of  local  education  authorities.  It 
is  not  suggested  they  should  be  within 
the  scope,  but  the  loss  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  many  young  people  have  to 
virtually  hawk  -themselves  round  to  find 
a place  at  a university.  That  would  not 
arise  if  you  had  a complete  system  of 
education,  because  you  would  do  it  by 
transfer.  What  would  it  amount  to?  If 
you  endeavoured  to  separate  it  between 
primary  and  secondary,  or  secondary 
modern  and  secondary  grammar,  terrific 
difficulties  would  be  involved.  I would 
say  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
provision  of  primary  education,  the 
majority  of  the  authorities  in  Middlesex 
would,  financially,  be  capable  of  doing 
it,  but  we  do  not  think  it  would  be 
desirable  on  education  grounds.  Once 
you  get  up  to  secondary,  and  try  to  get 
parity  of  esteem  for  secondary  modern 
schools,  then  the  case  for  not  getting 
them  too  far  apart  from  the  existing 
grammar  schools  is  overwhelming. 

8781.  In  defending  a large  authority, 

people  do  very  often  lay  stress  on 
parents’  choice  of  school,  and  they  have 
'got  largely  in  mind  grammar  school 
choice,  because  in  effect  parents  do  not 
demand  a very  wide  geographical  area 
of  choice  in  relation  to  the  other  kinds 
of  schools.  When  you  say  that  the  parent 
gets  great  advantage  from  the  width,  the 
variety  and  that  sort  of  thing,  you  have 
not  primarily  got  in  mind  a broad  choice 
of  schools  at  all? We  do  have,  be- 

cause as  far  as  grammar  schools  are  con- 
cerned -there  is  a fairly  wide  variety  of 
choice. 

8782.  Yes,  but  even  they  are  zoned 

fairly  well. Yes.  Within  the  zone 

there  is  a very  wide  range  of  schools 
in  each  of  the  zones,  and  a parent  can 
opt  for  any  one  of  those  schools.  They 
do  not  always  get  what  they  opt  for,  be- 
cause we  have  to  have  some  regard  to 
the  total  number  in  any  one  school,  but 
within  that  range  -they  can  opt  where 
they  like  within  the  zone,  and  sometimes 
children  do  go  outside  the  zone.  There 
is  also  some  traffic  between  Middlesex 
and  London,  and  also  Surrey  and  Hert- 
fordshire, and  when  they  are  living  very 
near  the  border,  they  do  go  over  the 
border.  The  actual  questions  of  the 
wideness  -and  diversity  of  the  schools, 
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and  the  distance,  are  no  longer  so  im- 
portant to  the  parents  now  that  travelling 
faxes  are  paid  to  and  from  school.  In 
fact,  I should  say  that  on  balance,  if 
there  were  a school  just  under  the  three 
miles  limit,  and  another  one  over  the 
three  miles  limit,  a parent  might  opt  for 
the  one  over  three  miles,  because  fares 
would  be  paid  in  that  case,  if  there  was  a 
special  desire  to  go  to  that  particular 
school.  So,  from  the  parents’  point  of 
view,  there  is  no  doubt  that  wideness  of 
choice  is  a very  great  advantage. 

8783.  Sir  John  Wrigley : How  many 
grammar  schools  are  there  in  Middle- 
sex?  Dr.  Gurr : I think  we  should 

say  there  are  70,  but  there  are  a good 
number  of  fee-paying  schools  at  which 
we  take  up  places  which  form  part  of  the 
local  education  authority  provision.  In 
dealing  with  these  zones,  I think  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  approach  of  the 
county  council  was  to  offer  parents  as 
wide  a choice  of  schools  as  possible,  and 
these  zones  were  actually  geographical 
zones  in  the  sense  of  travel.  They  were 
as  large  as  we  could  make  them  while 
still  making  it  reasonably  practicable  for 
the  children  to  get  to  school.  Another  of 
the  problems  associated  with  this  ques- 
tion of  zoning  was,  of  course,  that  in 
certain  areas — and  you  have  already 
heard  about  Harrow — there  was  insuffi- 
cient existing  provision  in  the  area  for 
the  children  of  that  area.  Particularly 
in  places  like  Harrow,  we  wanted  to  give 
parents  a wide  opportunity  of  choice, 
and  we  deliberately  took  up  a great  num- 
ber of  places  at  fee-paying  schools  in 
order  to  meet  that  position.  So  when 
you  think  of  grammar  schools,  you  have 
only  69  or  70  maintained  schools,  buit  you 
"also  have  to  consider  the  fee-paying 
schools.  Also,  when  you  are  thinking 
in  terms  of  travel,  I do  not  think  you 
can  avoid  the  denominational  interest, 
because  some  of  those  children  travel 
quite  long  distances.*' 

8784.  Sir  Charles  Morris'.  I think  we 
have  got  a little  bit  off  the  point  I was 
trying  to  make.  I am  not  criticising  the 
zoning  system  of  the  grammar  schools, 
or  saying  that  we  have  heard  a great 
deal  of  criticism  about  them.  I am 
addressing  myself  to  the  argument  in 
your  opening  statement  and  what  it 
means  when  one  examines  it.  I 
take  it  that  it  does  not  entirely  rest 
on  the  desire  of  parents  to  have  a wide 
choice  of  grammar  schools.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  parents  to  have  a really  wide 


choice  of  grammar  sohools  is  part  of  it, 
but  it  does  not  entirely  rest  on  that? 
— -No,  there  is  the  other  side  and  the 
desire  of  the  local  education  authority 
to  give  reasonable  opportunities  in  the 
secondary  school  field  available  to  the 
parent. 

8785.  We  are  speaking  of  the  argument 
for  defending,  say,  a very  large  authority 
with  2\  million  population,  or  whatever 
it  is,  as  against  an  authority  of,  say,  a 
quarter  of  a million.  In  that  argument, 
the  first  point  in  the  statement  says  “ a 
wider  range  of  education  opportunity 
which  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
secondary  and  further  stages.”  We  are 
talking  at  the  moment  about  secondary. 
One  does  not  simply  mean  there  that  in 
the  very  large  authority  one  can  give  a 

wide  choice  of  grammar  schools. 

One  is  not  specifying  an  authority  as 
large  as  2%  million.  There  is  the  fact 
that  the  large  authority,  as  against  a very 
small  authority  can  obviously  provide 
much  greater  facilities,  particularly  in 
the  way  of  secondary  school  courses, 
because,  no  matter  whether  we  call  them 
grammar  schools  or  modern  schools,  the 
tendency  today  is  for  each  school  to 
follow  particular  interests,  largely 
because  of  the  interests  of  the  staffs 
, themselves.  Therefore,  you  find  that 
schools  offer  different  attractions  to 
parents,  and  therefore,  the  wider  the 
choice  you  can  make,  the  better  it  is 
from  the  parents’  point  of  view. 

8786. 1 am  afraid  I am  still  not  making 
myself  clear.  The  point  is  that  some  of 
the  councils,  who  would  like  to  see 
themselves  with  wider  powers  over 
education,  are  pretty  large  by  compari- 
son with  very  many  education  authori- 
ties in  the  country.  Therefore,  when  you 
quote  and  support  the  Ministry,  that 
does  not  really  bowl  out  the  authority 
of  200,000  or  a quarter  of  a million.  But 
in  addition  I think  you  are  saying  that, 
in  the  very  special  circumstances  of 
Middlesex— that  is  the  special  . circum- 
stances of  a very  urban  district — you 
ought  to  be  pretty  careful  how  you 
carve  up  the  area.  You  are  saying  in 
addition  to  that,  that  if  you  had  to  go 
in  to  bat  to  defend  a very  large  authority 
on  even  broader  merits  than  that  . . . ? 

If  T may  make  this  point,  Sir 

Charles,  here  you  have  a practical  posi- 
tion. Here  the  generalisation  was  with 
regard  to  the  large  authority.  If  you 
want  to  bring  it  down  to  the  question 
of  Middlesex,  and  the  constituent  parts 
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Of  Middlesex,  then  I would  say  cate- 
gorically that  there  is  far  wider  oppor- 
tunity  available  to  the  children  of  Har- 
row,  which  is  our  largest  area— because 
it  is  a part  of  Middlesex — than  there 
otherwise  would  be. 

8787.  When  you  say  that,  leaving 
further  education  for  the  moment  and 
confining  ourselves  to  secondary,  do  you 
mean  simply  that  there  is  a wider  choice 
of  grammar  schools,  or  do  you  mean 

more  than  that? 'Nothing  of  this  is 

simple.  We  can  take  two  points  on  this, 
and,,  first  of  all,  there  is  the  building 
of  schools.  Although  Harrow  can 
account  for  approximately  9 per  cent,  of 
our  school  population,  the  new  building 
which  it  has  been  given  since  the  war  is 
■approximately  12  per  cent,  of  the  total 
county  programme,  which  means  that, 
because  Harrow  is  part  of  the  county, 
the  county  has  been  able  to  give  Harrow 
better  treatment  in  this  respect,  and 
greater  provision,  than  it  probably  would 
have  secured  on  its  own. 

8788.  At  the  cost  of  some  other  dis- 
tricts?  Yes. — Alderman  Pargiter-. 

Yes,  it  has  had  to  come  out  of  the 
global  sum  available,  but  it  was  abso- 
lutely essential  because  they  'had  so  little 
provision  for  grammar  schools  and  were 
so  rapidly  extending — Dr.  Gurr:  The 
second  point  is  that,  because  Harrow  is 
part  of  Middlesex,  it  has  been  possible 
to  open— and  this  might  not  have  hap- 
pened otherwise — a portion  of  grammar 
schools  in  other  parts  of  the  zone  to 
Harrow,  and  to  open  the  fee-paymg 
schools  by  county  arrangement,  with 
particular  benefit  to  Harrow. 

8789.  You  are  arguing  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  large  authority  to,  say, 
Harrow  are  not  confined,  in  the  secon- 
dary field,  to  grammar  schools,  and  you 
say  that  they  would  get  advantages  in 
the  other  fields  of  secondary  education 
from  the  size  of  the  Middlesex 
authority?— — Yes,  I think  that  is  true. 
— - Alderman  Pargiter : We  must  again 
look  at  it  within  the  context  of  Middle- 
sex. It  is  strategically  possible  to  site 
schools  which  will  suit  not  only  Harrow 
hut  also  the  surrounding  districts,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  location,  the 
build-up  and  so  on.  There  are  some 
parts  of  Harrow  which  are  relatively 
more  sparsely  populated,  such  as  in  the 
Green  Belt  part,  and  there  are  other 
parts  contiguous  to  other  areas  which 
are  much  more  densely  populated.  We 
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do  not  consider  Harrow  in  isolation, 
when  we  consider  the  question  of 
schools.  It  may  be  primarily  controlled 
by  Harrow,  but  it  will  have  a catchment 
area  which  might  well  be  outside  Har- 
row, even  for  secondary  education  pur- 
poses. In  the  main,  primary  education 
will  keep  to  the  locality,  but  we  do  not 
undertake  to  do  anything  like  that  in 
secondary  education.  We  do  want  the 
school  to  be  where  it  can  best  serve 
the  population  concerned,  so  if  you  took 
‘Harrow  in  isolation  and  said:  “We 
will  take  Harrow  right  out  of  Middle- 
sex and  stick  it  in  Yorkshire  or  I^an- 
cashire  ”,  whilst  under  those  circum- 
stances I would  admit  that  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  Harrow  to  be  an  educa- 
tion authority  as  such,  it  is  not  appro- 
priate when  you  put  it  in  the  context  of 
Middlesex. 

8790.  So  you  would  say  that,  in 
addition  to  this  point  about  choice  of 
grammar  schools  In  the  secondary  field, 
you  can  place  the  schools  better  because 

you  are  a very  large  authority? Yes, 

we  can  place  them  better. 

8791.  And  that  even  individual 

districts  may  very  well  benefit  from  the 
fact  that  you  can  place  'them  better? 
i Yes. 

8792.  Is  there  a third  point?  You 
mentioned  the  question  of  the  use  of 
specialists  and  organisers  of  various 
kinds.  Could  you  tell  us  a little  bit 

about  that? Dr.  Gurr : This  is 

naturally  a qualified  story,  in  the  sense 
itfaat  there  does  exist,  because  Middlesex 
as  a county  council  has  had  the  re- 
sources to  appoint  them,  a _ corps f of 
officers  who  are  experts  in  their  particu- 
lar fields.  Perhaps  the  most  recent  of 
those  is  interesting,  because  it  is  in 
science,  which  is  of  course  attracting  a 
considerable  amount  of  interest  today. 
Quite  frankly,  my  experience  of  smaller 
authorities  has  been  that  they  are  not  in 
a position  to-  appoint  such  a corps  of 
officers  and,  -indeed,  even  before  the 
war,  when  as  you  know  there  was  an 
accent  on  physical  education,  and  most 
authorities  sought  to  have  an  expert 
available  in  that  respect,  it  was  a com- 
mon' practice  .to  share  such  an  officer 
between  two  or  more  authorities,  which 
from  my  experience  with  a smaller 
authority  was  never  a very  happy 
arrangement.  Since  that  time,  the  accent 
has  gone  away  from  physical  education 
advisers,  because  i.t  was  felt  the  teacher 
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force  was  -better  equipped  today  to  deal 
wltih  -the  subject,  so  there  has  been  less 
need  in  -that  field  for  a strong  advisory 
force.  iBut  new  requirements  in  other 
fields  have  cropped  up  and  the  county 
.oouncil  has  been  able  to  recruit  a number 
of  experts  of  various  kinds,  and  their 
services  have  been  made  available  right 
through  rhe  county.  Because  I have  a 
personal  interest  in  this,  _ I would 
naturally  like  to  see  a much  bigger  force, 
but  the  force  we  have  is  concentrated  on 
developments  in  educational  thought, 
etc.  They  are  not  really  concerned  with 
the  day-to-day  running  of  schools.  They 
are  concerned  with  helping  educational 
thinking. 

8793.  Could  you  tell  us  a little  bit 
more  -about  their  use  and  -their  import- 
ance in  -the  system,  and  perhaps  indicate 
whether  you  think  this  is  going  to  de- 
velop or  not?  M-ay  I just  say  that  I do 
kno-w  something  of  the  use  of  organisers 
and  specialists  in  some  other  authorities. 
My  iim-presskm  is  that  different 
authorities  use  them  rather  differently, 
and  certainly  to  different  extents.  My 
first  point  is  do  you  suppose  that  this 
ty-jpe  of  work  will  develop?  My  second 
point  is  -that,  if  you  have  a considerable 
number  of  fairly  large  authorities,  you 
have  -to  supplement  them  w-ith  the 
TT.M.I.  service,  and  the  H.M.T.  service 
has  'been  tending,  has  i-t  not,  to  organise 
itself  m-ore  and  -more  into  providing 
specialist  advice,  criticism  and  assist- 
ance? Bearing  in  mind  the  H.M.I. 
service  at  one  end,  and  -the  specialists 
in  schools  a-t  the  other,  could  you  tell  us 
a little  ibi-t  about  how  you  use  your 
organisers,  whether  you  are  going  to  in- 
crease the  use  of  the  organisers,  and 
whether  you  think  that  having  the  range 
of  so  large  an  authority  as  Middlesex 
is  an  advantage?  . Could  you  develop 
that  a little  <bi-t? — - — I think  I can  try 
by  rolling  it  together  into  one,  because 
there  is  a difference  of  attitude  here 
between  the  County  Oouncil  o-f  Middle- 
sex and  .a  good  many  other  authorities. 
If  I may  quote  one  -authority  in  particu- 
lar, there  is  the  L.C.C.  In  the  L.C.C. 
these  people  axe  called  Inspectors,  and 
their  job  -is  to  inspect,  although  they 
may  have  other  duties  as  well.  In 
Middlesex,  we  have  been  very  careful 
to  take  a quite  -different  point  of  view. 
They  are  Advisers,  that  is  the  word 
which  is  used  for  -them,  and  it  is  their 
joib  to  be  available  to  gi-ve  advice.  Their 


principal  fields  of  activity  are  in  giving 
specialist  advice  to  -teachers  in  the  schools 
and  by  running  teachers’  courses,  and 
with  my  -own  education  officers.  This 
service  may  develop,  but  I think  one 
has  to  realise  that  there  has  been  a 
fundamental  change  in  a good  pro- 
portion of  the  teaching  force  in  this 
country.  If  we  can  look  forward, 
perhaps,  to  -the  introduction  of  the  three 
years  training  of  teachers,  one  can 
assume  tha-t  the  teaching  service  is  more 
and  more  approaching  a proper  pro- 
fession, in  the  sense  that,  in  general, 
these  people  are  really  competent  at  their 
jo-bs,  and  the  -old  idea  of  someone  to  go 
round  and  ifcell  them  how  to  do  it  is  fast 
disappearing.  But,  nevertheless,  these 
Advisers  have  two  very  important 
functions  to  fulfil  in  the  future.  The 
first  function  is  a professional  one,  in 
that  they  can  help  and  guide  educa- 
tional thought  and  development.  They 
can  relay  ideas  to'  teachers,  and  help  the 
interchange  of  ideas  between  teachers, 
so  I think  they  will  always  'have  a very 
important  function  -to  fulfil  profession- 
ally. Secondly,  if  the  county  is  to  bui-l-d 
the  schools  it  wants  for  its  children,  it 
wants  to  build  them  in  the  way  which 
will  best  serve  the  purposes  o-f  the 
future.  Therefore,  the  right  advice  at 
the  building  stage  is  very  important. 
So  these  -people  have  a dual  function  to 
fulfil  -there,  and  .they  are  very  important 
in  helping  with  regard  to  the  planning 
and  equipment  of  the  specialist  rooms 
in  t-he  schools. 

8794.  I think  that  does  help  a good 
deal,  but  could  you  say  a word  about 
the  H.M.I.S,  and  how  -this  compares? 
Am  I right  tin  thinking  that  the  organisa- 
tion of  -Her  Majesty’s  Inspectorate  has 
been  changed  towards  -the  direction  of 

producing  specialists? Of  course,  -this 

is  naturally  a matter  of  opinion  and  it 
must  not  be  taken  as  authoritative,  but  I 
think  we  -would  all  agree  that  in  the  days 
of  Matthew  Arnold,  and  the  days  of  pay- 
ment by  results,  inspectors  went  round 
in  order  to  assess  the  quality  of  the  work 
and  to  decide  on  the  success  of  the 
teaching.  Unfortunately,  it  was  com- 
mon practice  in  those  days  for  an  inspec- 
tor -to  come  in,  inspect  a school,  and 
leave  the  school  without  having  -talked 
with  the  teacher,  which  would  have 
helped  the  teacher  in  his  -work.  I am 
most  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  that 
attitude  has  disappeared  today.  That  is 
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only  my  opinion,  but  I do  think  there 
has  been  a complete  change  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  inspectorate.  They  now  come 
round  and  fulfil  this  function  of  bringing 
in  specialist  advice  to  the  teacher,  and 
you  now  have  a double  force,  the  advice 
of  the  local  education  authority  and  that 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors,  who  are 
both  there  to  help  and  advise  teachers 
on  specialist  lines.  I would  go  even 
further  and  say  that  very  often  those 
inspectors  come  into  my  office,  and  the 
offices  of  my  colleagues  in  the  divisions, 
and  give  advice.  So  there  is  a dual  force 
on  this  particular  issue,  hut  I think  a 
case  could  be  made  for  that  dualitv. — 
Alderman  Par  git  er : I think  it  is  probably 
true  to  say  that  the  H.M.  Inspectorate 
would  have  to  be  stepped  up  pretty  con- 
siderably to  make  up  for  the  present 
organisers  and  advisers  that  we  have,  in 
the  sense  that  they  do  part  of  the  job. 
They  only  do  it  at  relatively  infrequent 
intervals,  compared  with  our  own  people 
who  are  on  the  job.  You  could  not  send 
to  the  H.M  J.  and  say  “ I want  an  inspec- 
tor down  tomorrow  to  advise  on  some- 
thing”, but  you  could  do  it  with  our 
service.  You  could  say  “Would  you 
come  down  and  have  a look  ”,  and  that 
is  something  which  the  H.M.T.  could  not 
■possibly  replace  under  present  circum- 
stances. 

8795.  Are  these  schemes  going  well, 
and  are  they  going  to  develop  faster? 
Dr.  Gurr : Like  you,  I am  an  educa- 
tionist, and  naturally  progress  on  educa- 
tion never  satisfies  me  with  its  develop- 
ment, but  I think  I can  say  that  it  has 
improved  and  the  relationship  between 
teachers,  officers  and  advisers  is  improv- 
ing as  time  goes  by.  I think  it  is  a very 
useful  and  helpful  service.  Of  course, 
we  have  to  realise  that  Her  Majesty’s 
Inspectors  are  not  available  to  the 
authority  by  right;  they  are  a quite 
separate  body  serving  a quite  different 
purpose.  It  is  only  that  there  is  this 
change  in  attitude,  which  means  we  work 
for  the  good  of  education  generally,  and 
they  place  their  help  at  our  disposal. 

8796.  With  regard  to  the  office  side, 
where  they  help  o,n  the  planning, 
I suppose  that  is  going  very  fast?  You 
can  use  them,  because  it  is  all  in  your 

own  hands.  Is  that  very  valuable? 

I think  we  can  truthfully  say  that  we 
could  not  make  a successful  job  of  build- 
ing new  schools  until  we  had  specialist 
advice,  and  I must  say  that,  not  only 


have  I these  advisers  available,  but  the 
borough  education  officers,  themselves, 
are  very  skilled  advisers  and  their  advice 
is  invaluable. 

8797.  You  would  have  specialists  in 
such  things  as  physical  education  and 
handicrafts,  but  do  you  have  them  in 

history,  music  and  English? We  have 

not  got  them  in  all  .the  fields.  We  have 
them  in  music,  we  have  them  in  needle- 
craft  and  girls’  subjects  of  that  nature. 
We  also  have  them  in  domestic  science, 
and  in  what  I might  call  the  technical 
subjects  in  the  modem  schools,  such  as 
woodwork  and  metalwork.  We  also  have 
them  in  physical  education. 

8798.  The  value  of  these  advisers  is 
a two-way  value,  is  it  not,  that  .they  arc 
supposed  to  work  with  the  teachers  in 
the  schools,  and  they  are  also  supposed 
to  work  with  your  department  and  your 
authority ; that  is  to  say,  they  aTe  able 
to  advise  your  committees,  your  office 
and  yourself  on  a large  number  of 
planning  points  and  working  points? 
Yes. 

8799.  So  they  work  two  ways? — — 
Yes. 

8800.  And  you  are  saying  that  lit  is 
going  well  in  the  schools,  and  they  are 
acceptable  in  the  schools.  Will  this 
increase,  or  has  it  about  reached  the 

point  that  it  needs  to  be? That  is 

very  difficult  to  say,  because  a lo-t 
depends  on  the  attitude  of  the  local 
education  authority.  I think  the  time 
will  .come  when  we  have  more  expert 
advisers  in  various  fields,  but  I think 
it  would  be  a mistake  to  say  that  we 
want  advisers  ;in  every  field,  because  it 
is  only  in  those  fields  where  educational 
thought  iis  changing  that  these  people 
can  best  serve  a purpose.  There  must 
be  no  suggestion  of  interference  in 
teaching  affairs.  If  they  are  to  do  their 
job  well,  I do  not  think  an  adviser 
should  have  any  locus  or  any  intention 
of  going  into  a school  to  direct  or 
control  on  the  teaching. 

8801.  Ts  it  one  of  the  values  of 
advisers  that  they  are  able  to  bring  the 
experience  of  one  school  to  .the  notice 
of  another,  and  bring  the  practices  of 
the  best  schools  in  a particular  field  to 
the  notice  of  the  not  so  good  schools? 
— -It  is  one  of  the  ways  of  doing  that, 
but  of  course  there  are  other  ways.  The 
officers  themselves  do  that,  and  a course 
which  we  hold  for  teachers  also  helps. 
An  interchange  of  opinion  helps,  and 
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the  experience  of  good  schools  and  the 
experience  of  ibad  schools  can  be  taken 
and  prove  of  benefit  to  other  people. 

8802.  Oan  we  summarise  (that  point? 
You  ithtink,  yourself,  that  there  are  con- 
siderable advantages  in  being  a very 
large  authority,  wlhen  it  comes  to 

arranging  for  these  advisers? Yes,  I 

do. 

8803.  iNo'W  we  have  got  three  things. 
We  have  the  parents’  choice  of  grammar 
school,  we  have  the  placing  of  schools, 
and  we  have  the  advisory  service.  Are 
'there  any  further  points,  to  which  you 
want  to  draiw  attention  under  this  first 
argument?  There  is  a wider  range  of 
educational  opportunity,  which  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  the  secondary 

stage. Alderman  Pargiter:  It  is  in 

the  secondary  and  further  stages,  of 
course. 

8804.  Let  us  leave  the  further  stages 
for  the  moment,  and  concentrate  on 

secondary. Alderman  Mrs.  Forbes'. 

May  I .make  a point  on  this?  We  have 
talked  so  much  about  parents’  choice 
of  grammar  school,  .and  I am  in  some 
difficulty  in  differentiating  between 
parents’  choice  of  grammar  school  and 
parents’  choice  of  secondary  school. 
The  authority  is  all  the  time  trying  to 
blur  the  edges  between  grammar  schools 
and  other  forms  of  secondary  schools 
and,  -in  fact,  parents’  choice  would 
apply  to  other  schools  than  grammar 
schools,  partly  because  of  the  possibility 
of  'interchange  between  schools  at  a later 
stage  in  the  child’s  life.  Rather  than 
the  words  “ grammar  school  ” I prefer 
to  say  parents’  choice  of  secondary 
school. 

8805.  Do  you  think  that  will  mean 

that  you  will  want  to  send  some  of  the 
other  children  at  secondary  stage  further 
from  home?  It  is  this  question  of  the 
size  of  the  authority  and  the  range  of  the 
choice  that  we  are  on,  is  it  not? Yes. 

8806.  'Do  you  think  you  will  want  to 
send  other  children,  or  parents  will  want 
to  send  other  children,  besides  grammar 
school  children,  a dong  way  from  home? 
In  some  authorities  parents  send  gram- 
mar school  children  a long  way,  and  I 

expect  they  do  in  Middlesex. It  may 

not  be  at  11,  but  it  may  ibe  at  some  later 
stage  in  secondary  life  as  the  child 
develops.  We  do  not  necessarily  regard 
a child  as  having  its  future  career  com- 
pletely decided  iby  the  choice  of  school, 
either  by  the  parent  or  by  the  authority, 


at  the  age  of  11.  That  is  why  I was  very 
anxious  that  we  should  not  simply  say 
“choice  of  grammar  school  by 
parents  ”. — Alderman  Pargiter : I think 
I can  add  a word,  which  'brings 
in  again  this  question  of  the  large  or 
small  authority.  Let  us  'assume  that  we 
have  a part  of  Middlesex  which  is  an 
entity  in  itself.  It  will  probably  fill  up 
its  grammar  school  at  the  appropriate 
time,  which  would  be  the  commence- 
ment of  the  school  year.  At  some  stage 
or  other  a child,  who  has  not  shown  up 
very  well  at  11,  will  want  to  transfer. 
The  opportunities  for  it  to  transfer 
within  a small  area  would  be  limited, 
and  the  opportunities  for  the  child  to 
transfer  in  the  wider  area  would  be  veiy 
much  .greater.  In  other  words,  there  is 
always  a possibility  that,  if  there  is  no 
place  in  one  grammar  school,  there  is  a 
place  in  another,  and  the  child  gets  the 
opportunity  of  changing  which  it  might 
not  have,  even  in  a fairly  large 
authority,  if  it  were  confined  to  that 
particular  area.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  linking  of  the  secondary  modern 
and  ifche  grammar  school,  that  is  the 
advantage. — Dr.  Gurr : I think  it  is  true 
that  secondary  schools  of  all  types  are 
growing  larger,  and  throwing  their  doors 
open  to  a wider  neighbourhood,  so 
therefore  this  growth  of  distance  travel 
is  likely  to  continue  in  all  types  of 
secondary  schools.  Therefore,  to  draw 
a line  anywhere  and  say  “Thou  shaft 
not  pass  ” is  a mistake.  All  schools  are 
neighbourhood  schools,,  but  I think  the 
neighbourhoods  of  schools  are  growing 
wider  and  wider.  There  is  another  point 
which  has  not  been  referred  to,  that  at 
both  primary  and  secondary  levels,  when 
you  deal  with  special  educational  treat- 
ment, it  is  necessary  to  draw  children 
from  a very  wide  area. 

8807.  You  think  that  this  spreading  of 

the  choice  of  school,  outside  the  grammar 
school  field,  is  going  to  he  quite  sub- 
stantial?  Y es. 

8808.  I have  no  doubt  that,  though 
on  any  given  return  for  a zone  it  looks 
as  if  the  numbers  outside  the  zone  are 
relatively  small,  in  many  cases  that  is 
an  immensely  valuable  thing  for  the 
parents.— —It  should  be  remembered  that 
that  is  cumulative  for  one  year,  so  you 
should  multiply  those  figures  by  some- 
thing like  five.  Yes,  I do  not  wish  to 
suggest  for  one  moment  that  within 
Harrow  there  is  not  and  will  not  be  a 
reasonable  choice  for  parents  in  any  type 
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of  secondary  school,  but  I do  think  that, 
with  the  growth  of  diversity  of  interest 
in  the  secondary  schools,  there  might 
well  he  parents  outside  Harrow  who  want 
to  send  their  children  to  Harrow  schools, 
whether  they  are  grammar  schools  or 
tother  secondary  schools,  because 
Harrow  is  a very  attractive  area. — Alder- 
man Pargiter:  On  this  point  we  come 
up  against  the  question  of  area.  We 
have  given  you  the  zones  as  they  exist, 
but  if  you  were  to  take  two  or  three  of 
those  zones  together  you  might  find  that 
within  those  zones  the  children  in 
Middlesex  do  not  travel  so  far  as  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  country,  be- 
cause of  the  density  of  population.  So 
when  we’  talk  about  distances,  we  are 
still  talking  about  relatively  short  dist- 
ances, compared  with  the  more  rural 
parts  of  the  country. 

8809.  I was  thinking  of  distance  in 
minutes,  not  in  miles,  and  some  of  the 
grammar  school  children  probably  take 

quite  a long  time,  do  they  not? Dr. 

Gurr:  Particularly  for  the  denomina- 
tional schools,  which  is  where  it  is  most 
obvious.  We  had  a number  of  children 
travelling  from  what  we  call  the  south- 
west of  Middlesex,  right  up  to  Finchley, 
in  order  that  they  could  attend  the 
Finchley  Catholic  Grammar  School.  This 
is  less  pronounced  with  the  other  schools, 
hut  there  is  still  quite  a considerable 
traffic  and  on  occasion  you  do  find,  be- 
cause there  is  some  link  between  the 
family  and  the  school,  that  the  parents 
want  the  child  to  travel  quite  a consider- 
able distance,  but  there  are  good  facili- 
ties for  travelling  in  our  area. 

8810.  May  T go  on  to  my  next  ques- 
tion? I am  not  going  to  go  on  to  points 
3 and  4,  because  I think  they  are  better 
covered  by  other  people,  and  we  do  not 
depend  on  you  quite  so  much  for  your 
experience.  But  with  regard  to  point  2, 
you  have  drawn  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  problem  of  procuring  teachers  at 
present  is  very  great.  The  Ministry  have 
some  control  over  local  authorities  from 
the  top,  but  there  are  grave  difficulties  in 
the  moving  of  the  bulge  from  different 
types  of  school,  so  the  deployment  of 
teachers  and  the  getting  of  teachers  is,  in 
general,  a very  severe  headache.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  that  on  top  of  you  is  the 
Ministry’s  control,  I wondered  if  you 
could  elucidate  for  us  the  advantage  of 
the  large  authority  there.  Is  there  a 
really  big  advantage?  I do  not  want 
to  anticipate  'the  part  where  we  are 
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going  to  talk  about  delegation,  but  in 
the  year  1957,  at  about  the  time  when 
the  bulge  was  moving  from  the  primary 
to  the  secondary  schools,  I think  you 
did  give  considerable  discretion  to  'the 
Divisional  Executives  in  the  handling 
of  their  teaching  forces  between  primary 
and  secondary  schools.  Docs  it  look  as 
if  you  could  enlarge  the  thing  at  the 
Divisional  Executive  level,  or  is  there  a 
very  great  advantage,  in  view  of  the 
shortage  of  teachers  and  the  Minister's 
rationing  scheme,  in  being  a very  large 
authority?  You  are,  of  course,  a popu- 
lous authority  and  teachers  like  to  come 
to  Middlesex,  so  your  problem  is  partly 
to  restrain  yourselves  in  the  national  in- 
terest, and  not  to  hog  the  supply,  and 
partly,  of  course,  you  have  your  own 
problems  of  seeing  that  you  get  the 
teachers  in  the  right  places  and  so  on. 
In  those  circumstances,  could  you  help 
■us  to  get  clear  in  our  minds  the  re- 
lative advantages  of  the  very  large  aulho- 

rity? 1 can  try.  Sir  Charles.  I would 

not  like  to  think  that  any  opinion  I oiler 
on  this  is  absolute,  because  there  must 
obviously  be  other  opinions.  If  you  took 
individual  boroughs  in  Middlesex,  t am 
sure  they  would  say  they  could  get 
their  teaching  force  just  as  well  as  we  can 
get  a teaching  force,  but  there  are  ad- 
vantages in  the  large  authority.  First  of 
all,  if  you  look  at  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  student  in  the  training  col- 
lege, who  is  thinking  of  getting  a job. 
he  naturally  looks  around  and  says 
“Where  shall  I go?  ” and  I would  sub- 
mit that,  if  he  is  thinking  of  Middlesex 
as  against  one  of  the  boroughs  of  Middle- 
sex, he  would  welcome  coming  to  the 
larger  authority  rather  than  the  small 
one,  because  he  would  obviously  be  part 
of  a very  large  teaching  force,  and  the 
opportunities  for  transfer  would  probably 
be  very  much  better.  I think  one  can 
say  that  one  of  the  defects  of  the  Part 
III  authorities  in  days  gone  by  was  what 
we  might  term  inbreeding — the  youngster 
going  to  the  school  in  the  locality,  going 
to  training  college,  coming  back  as  an 
assistant  teacher  in  the  locality,  and 
probably  having  the  promise  of  a head- 
ship in  the  locality,  so  he  is  limited  to 
that  locality.  If  you  spread  over  an  area 
as  wide  as  Middlesex,  you  cut  down  the 
harmful  influences  which  are  inherent  in 
that  arrangement.  Middlesex  has  always 
been  attractive  as  an  authority,  in  that 
respect.  I think  that  is  partly  due  to  the 
pleasant  living  conditions  which  used  to 
obtain  in  the  area,  and  partly  because 
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before  the  war  there  was  differential  pay- 
ment of  teachers,  and  Middlesex  was 
fortunate  in  that  respect.  I think  the 
attraction  of  the  Metropolitan  area  has 
something  to  do  with  the  attraction  for 
students  wanting  to  come  to  Middlesex, 
and  that  might  apply  to  the  individual 
areas  of  Middlesex.  In  dealing  with 
potential  recruits  to  the  teaching  service, 
we  are  able  to  do  a very  comprehensive 
tour  of  the  training  colleges,  whilst  they 
are  still  under  training,  and  we  can  have 
a look  at  those  who  want  to  come  to 
Middlesex.  I think  it  is  probably  a most 
helpful  influence  in  recruiting  teachers 
to  Middlesex,  that  we  can  send  officers 
round  the  various  training  colleges  to 
interview  students  before  they  come.  I 
cannot  say  that  that  would  be  impossible 
if  we  were  a small  authority  but  ob- 
viously, when  you  are  a student  at  a 
training  college,  the  coming  of  a repre- 
sentative from  a large  authority  has  cer- 
tain attractions  over  the  coming  of  a 
representative  from  a small  authority, 
and  if  we  were  to  duplicate  them — that 
is  to  say  with  something  like  20  or  22 
people  trying  to  recruit  to  the  individual 
authorities  in  Middlesex — it  would  not  be 
quite  such  a simple  task  as  it  is  at  the 
moment.  Therefore  I would  say  actually 
that  it  is  possible  to  recruit  initially  a 
better  teaching  force  when  you  are  deal- 
ing with  an  authority  such  as  Middlesex 
than  if  you  deal  with  individual  authori- 
ties, and  that  teachers,  of  course,  see  in 
it  something  worth  while  for  the  future. 
Because  we  are  a large  authority  ob- 
viously we  can  arrange  interchange  of 
teachers  much  more  easily  than  a small 
authority.  You  know  we  have  a special 
procedure  to  enable  that  to  be  done,  par- 
ticularly for  heads  of  secondary  schools, 
so  there  shall  be  a fairly  wide  field  of 
recruitment.  There  are  considerable 
opportunities  in  the  way  of  courses  run 
by  the  authority  for  teachers  while  they 
are  teaching  in  the  service,  and  they  con- 
sist of  local  courses,  of  courses  arranged 
by  some  of  these  specialist  advisers.  For 
example,  at  the  moment  because  of  a 
need  with  technical  staff  one  of  the  handi- 
craft advisers  is  running  a very  valuable 
course  for  practising  teachers  which  will 
enable  them  to  get  an  additional  quali- 
fication in  metal  work  which  I think 
could  not  possibly  be  available  under  a 
smaller  authority,  and  when  it  comes  to 
a wider  issue  still,  as  I daresay  you  know, 
we  are  able  to  hold  a conference  each 
year,  a course  which  we  hold  at  Oxford, 
Printed  image  digitised  by  the  University  of  Southampton  Librar 


to  which  a number  of  our  teachers  come 
annually.  I think  that  is  something 
which  would  Ibe  difficult,  ibuit  not  im- 
possible, for  a very  much  smaller 
authority.  Then  also  because  we  are 
a large  authority,  as  you  know,  we  main- 
tain two  training  colleges  for  teachers, 
and  that  means  we  have  direct  access  for 
a spread  over  the  county  of  teachers 
being  trained  in  our  own  area. 

8811.  May  we  just  take  one  little  point 
rather  more  on  the  technical  adminis- 
trative level?  If  you  are  a large  autho- 
rity, and  up  against  a problem  of  possible 
shortage,  it  is  probably  more  difficult 
to  delegate  from  the  beginning,  to  allo- 
cate your  supply,  and  then  give  com- 
plete control  to  the  people  to  whom  the 
power  is  delegated  in  proportion  as  the 
shortage  is  acute.  In  cases  where  you 
are  in  very  short  supply  with  something 
absolutely  necessary,  if  the  shortage  is 
large  enough,  that  is  to  say  if  the  short- 
age is  bad  enough,  it  would  probably  be 
obvious  to  everybody  that  you  would 
do  better  to  distribute  over  the  area  from 
the  centre.  Will  the  shortage  remain 
very  acute,  and  how  acute  is  your  short- 
age? Is  the  position  roughly  this,  that 
you  in  Middlesex  would  like  to 
have  more  teachers  than  the  Minis- 
try ©an  let  you  have,  and  you 

are  really  pretty  short,  or  what? 1 

think  the  general  position  is  this,  and 
may  I introduce  some  history  on  this, 
because  I think  it  does  help  to  illustrate 
the  point.  I do  not  want  to  claim  this  as 
my  own  virtue,  because  I would  like 
to  explain  quite  clearly  that  the  borough 
education  officers  and  myself  are  col- 
leagues and  we  are  there  to  work  to- 
gether as  a team  for  the  approach  to 
this  problem.  A number  of  years  ago 
it  was  quite  obvious  to  us  the  sort  of 
picture  which  the  future  would  bring, 
the  bulge,  if  you  like,  passing  out  of  the 
primary  schools  into  the  secondary,  and 
the  sort  of  problem  it  would  bring.  We 
endeavoured  to  anticipate  the  future  by 
recruiting  the  teachers  which  we  would 
want  some  years  hence  instead  of  im- 
mediately, and  that  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  point  you  mentioned  is 
relevant,  namely  that  the  distribution  of 
teachers  between  primary  and  secondary 
schools  was  according  to  the  ratio  then 
unbalanced,  and  the  divisional  executives 
were  given  the  opportunity  of  transfer- 
ring and  holding  the  teachers  for  future 
need.  Generally  speaking  Middlesex  has 
been  a most  favoured  nation  authority  in 
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this  respect  for  the  first  few  years,  be- 
cause perhaps  we  had  anticipated  it  a 
bit  better  than  other  people  and  our 
teaching  force  was  rather  above  the 
national  average,  and  consequently  when 
the  ration  system  was  introduced  by  the 
Minister,  Middlesex  rather  had  to  halt 
its  progress.  We  were  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  fortunate  authorities,  and  we 
had  to  sacrifice  ourselves  to  some  extent 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  Today  the 
position  is  that  over  the  last  two  or 
three  years  we  have  maintained — and  we 
set  out  to  do  this  deliberately — we  have 
maintained  the  Minister’s  quota,  and  we 
have  not  exceeded  it  more  than  special 
approval  by  the  Minister  has  allowed  us 
to  do.  We  have  been  faced  this  year 
with  a particular  difficulty  which  I think 
has  faced  all  authorities  throughout  the 
country,  the  particular  shortage  of  men 
teachers,  and  the  particular  shortage  of 
men  teachers  in  the  specialist  fields  in 
the  secondary  modern  schools.  That 
was  something  we  saw  coming  and  we 
were  not  able  to  deal  with  that  as  ade- 
quately as  we  would  have  liked  because 
of  the  quota  arrangements,  but  I think 
I can  truthfully  say  although  we  are 
unfortunate  in  that  respect  we  are  much 
more  fortunate  than  the  country  as  a 
whole.  We  have  our  gaps,  and  the 
authority  naturally  would  like  to  be  able 
to  fill  those  gaps,  but  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  country  I think  we  are  for- 
tunate, and  that  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  Middlesex  is  a large  authority. 

8812.  At  the  present  moment  you  are 
short  in  the  sense  that  you  would  like 
to  appoint  more  than  .the  Ministry  will 

let  you? Yes,  we  would  always  have 

liked  to. 

8813.  And  you  still  would? Yes. 

8814.  Could  you  give  us  any  indication 
of  the  amount?  Is  there  a substantial 
difference  between  what  you  would  like 
and  what  they  can  let  you  have?— - 
That  is  a very  difficult . . . 

8815.  Is  it  quite  .a  lot,  or  quite  small? 

If  Ithe  authority  had  freedom  of 

action  in  this  respect,  I expect  it  would 
probably  increase  its  teaching  force  from 
anything  by  10  to'  20  per  cent.,  because 
I think  it  would  be  true  to  say  if  you 
took  the  primary  school  field  my 
authority  does  not  feel  40  is  the  right 
requirement  for  size  of  class. 

8816.  It  may  be  something  of  the 

order  of  10  to  20  per  cent.? Yes. 


8817.  That  is  quite  a shortage? 

Yes. 

8818.  I think  that  really  covers  the 
things  I wanted  to  ask  on  the  .point  of 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a 
large  authority.  May  I then,  Alderman, 
come  on  to  the  question  of  delegation. 
You  do  I think  put  yourself  behind  the 
Ministry  view  very  broadly,  and  I think 
you  say  it  is  the  Ministry’s  view  that 
some  kind  of  delegation  will  have  to  be 

made  to  work  in  Middlesex? 

Alderman  Par  tiger : We  think  so.  We 
think  it  works  now.  We  think  by  and 
large  the  picture  has  been  over-painted. 
We  think  it  does  work  and  we  think  H 
will  have  to  continue  to  work  having 
regard  ito  the  historical  background  that 
there  were  these  Part  III  authorities  who 
have  had  educational  .powers  and  wito 
have  now  some  powers  at  any  rate  and 
would  not  want  to  see  a revolutionary 
proposal  that  Middlesex  should  become 
the  authority  dealing  only  with  school 
governors.  We  discussed  this  matter  to 
same  extent  yesterday.  We  are  realistic 
about  this,  and  wc  think  there  would 
be  a terrific  uproar  if  somebody  suggested 
wiping  out  the  divisional  executives  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  government 
would  particularly  want  to  raise  the  ire 
of  .the  people  to  the  extent  it  would 
happen  in  that  case,  and  therefore  we 
are  satisfied  that  basically  there  is 
nothing  materially  wrong.  It  takes  a 
little  longer  to  do  the  job,  and  in  some 
oases  a good  deal  longer,  but  that  is  one 
of  the  inevitable  penalties  we  have  to 
pay  for  the  system. 

8819.  The  position  roughly  is  this,  is 

it  not — have  I got  it  right? — that  in 
1954  you  had  a conference  about  possible 
ways  of  improving  the  system  of  dele- 
gation and  the  proposal,  you  were  telling 
us  yesterday,  by  agreement  was  not  im- 
plemented, for  the  reasons  you  gave 
yesterday.  Then  I think  in  1956  you  did 
introduce  some  things  yourselves  for 
reasons  of  good  administration,  and  in 
1957  there  was  this  other  point  about 
the  handling  of  teachers  between  primary 
and  secondary  schools.  That  is  the 
broad  picture?  In  1954  you  discussed 
the  thing,  you  came  to  some  agreed  pro- 
posals, hut  you  did  not  implement  them. 
In  1956  you  did  almost  unilaterally  in- 
troduce a change  or  so,  and  In  1957  a 
further  change? Yes. 

8820.  Is  that  right? That  is 

broadly  the  picture.  We  felt  that  within 
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the  system  of  delegation  certain  things 
could  be  done  without  a change  in  legis- 
lation, 'and  we  had  no-  wish  to  hold  them 
up.  We  could  give  you  some  examples 
of  what  we  did.  It  is  a continuing  pro- 
cess, we  have  not  stopped  it.  We  have 
never  regarded  the  position  as  being 
entirely  static.  If  there  is  something 
which  is  obviously  ridiculous  in  the  rela- 
tionship our  object  has  been  to  try  and 
improve  it  to  remove  the  cause  of 
friction,  or  whatever  it  might  be  under 
the  circumstances,  and  I would  say  this, 
in  complete  honesty,  we  have  remained 
quite  flexible  in  our  approach  to  this 
general  question,  as  I think  would  be 
indicated  in  the  changes  that  have  been 
made.  If  yo-u  would  agree,  the  treasurer 
could  give  some  instances  of  this  particu- 
lar question  of  the  bugbear  of  financial 
control,  and  what  has  been  done  as  the 
result  of  the  changes  made  following  the 
conference  of  1954. 

8821.  I -was  going  to  come  ito  the 
finance  in  a moment,  if  I may,  'but  may 
I just  ask  one  or  two  questions  first 
before  we  come  to  the  detailed  finance? 
Take  one  of  /those  changes — books, 
stationery,  .materials,  consumable  games 
apparatus,  and  so  on ; you  allowed  the 
various  types  of  schools  to  be  put 
together  under  one  main  heading  instead 
of  having  them  separated  by  type  of 
schools.  Could  I ask  a rather  funda- 
mental question  about  iwhiat  that  means? 
Does  it  really  mean  .that  anything  inside 
that  delegation  which  was  really  done 
is  done  finally  at  the  district  council  level, 
or  is  it  made  to  come  to  the  county  level 
and  be  confirmed  or  reversed,  or  what 

happens? Dr.  Gurr : This,  with  the 

greatest  res/pect  to  my  treasurer  friend,  is 
the  greatest  victory  the  divisions  have 
won  in  this  period.  The  treasurers 
naturally  hiave  to  work  to  their  rules, 
but  in  .this  respect  they  were  tremen- 
dously helpful  to  us.  I would  say  quite 
plainly  that  the  county  treasurer  of 
Middlesex  iin  all  the  years  1 hiave  worked 
there  has  set  out  to  see  how  far  he  can 
enable  education  to  function  without 
controls  and  hindrances,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  biggest  steps  forward  he  ever 
offered  us.  It  enables  us  to  aggregate 
the  amount  which  .the  counity  is  prepared 
to  spend  under  these  heads  ail  into  one 
single  heading,  and  then  to  .pass  the  dis- 
cretion to  the  divisional  executives.  It 
was  one  of  the  things  which  rather  con- 
cerned us  when  you  were  hearing  earlier 
oral  evidence,  the  suggestion  that  if  a 


divisional  executive  wanted  to  spend  its 
money  in  one  particular  way,  say  on 
orchestral  aids,  lit  would  not  fee  free  to 
do  so,  but  under  this  arrangement  all 
those  headings  are  put.  together  as  divi-? 
sional  expenses,  and  the  _ divisional 
executive  is  free  to  spend  within  that  one 
aggregated  heading. 

8822.  Is  that  the  end  of  it?  It  does 

not  have  ito  be  confirmed? It  does 

not  have  to  be  confirmed,  but  the  divi- 
sional executives  are  required  to  make 
sure  they  do  not  contravene  any  county 
policy  which  may  exist  in  any  respect., 
I do  not  think  that  is  a point  which 
would  cause  any  serious  hindrance  in 
working  arrangements. 

8823.  I am  .not  for  the  moment  con- 

sidering the  relationship  between  the 
divisional  executives,  but  the  relation- 
ship between  the  divisional  executive 
and  the  county  committee.  Would  the 
county  committee  do  ithe  confirming  of 
these  things? No,  Sir. 

8824.  Would  ithe  minutes  go  to  the 

county  committee,  or  a short  report  of' 
the  minutes? As  far  as  the  educa- 

tion committee  is  concerned — the 
treasurer  can  speak  for  himself — there 
would  probably  not  be  any  information 
with  regard  to  this  to  give  to  ithe  educa- 
tion committee.  There  is  a total  heading 
in  the  budget,  and  provided  it  is  spent 
in  accordance  with  county  policy,  and 
provided  the  total  expenditure  is  not  ex- 
ceeded, the  education  committee  leaves 
it  entirely  to  the  divisional  executive. 

8825.  Suppose  you  thought.  that  on 
exercise  books,  shall  we  say,  in  a par- 
ticular division  far  too  much  was  being 
spent  on  secondary  schools,  and  .primary 
schools  were  not  being  given  enough? 

That  is  a hypothetical  case,  of 

course,  and  it  should  never  arise,  but  I 
would  like  to  deal  with  it.  It  is  a hypo- 
thetical case  because  obviously  there 
would  be  discussion  by  the  divisional 
executive  and  the  teachers  in  that  area 
would  never  allow  a completely  un- 
balanced thing  to  happen.  But  if,  in  fact, 
a divisional  executive  said:  “We  are 
going  to  spend  all  our  money  under  this 
head  on  exercise  books  ”,  it  could  do  it. 
I expect  there  would  be  repercussions  and' 
representations  from  the  teachers,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  the  borough  education 
officer  land  I would  discuss  it  later. 

8826.  As  a matter  of  procedure  it 

would  never  get  questioned  by  ther 
county  education  committee? No. 
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8827.  .If  there  was  a real  difference  otf 
opinion  about  something  of  some  educa- 
tional substance,  obviously  the  county 
education  committee  might  feel  they 
ought  to  take  it  up,  but  it  would  not  be 
taken  up  by  the  simple  procedure^  of 
changing  what  the  divisional  executives 
had  decided,  .and  it  would  not  be  taken 
on  the  confirmation  of  their  minutes? 
No. 

8828.  .I  may  just  take  it,  may  I,  that 

all  these  things  that  are  delegated  to 
them,  they  can  decide,  and  that  is  the 
end? Yes. 

8829.  There  may  be  regulations,  but 
inside  the  regulations  they  may  decide, 

and  that  is  that? Alderman  Pargiter: 

Within  tlhe  limits  of  Ithe  provision  of  itlhe 
budget. 

8830.  If  they  were  outside,  in  the  first 
place  they  would  have  their  own  officers 
to  keep  them  straight,  and  then  if  taken 
up  at  county  level  it  would  be  by  the 
treasurer  because  they  broke  the  rules, 

not  by  the  county  educational  office? 

Dr.  Gurr : Excessive  expenditure? 

8831.  Yes? The  probability  is  that 

they  would  send  up  to  the  county  and 
say:  “We  want  to  spend  more  than  is 
provided  in  the  estimates.  Can  we?  ” 
You  have  the  submission  of  supple- 
mentary estimates. 

8832.  Also  illegitimate  expenditure, 
anything  outside  the  rules  of  the  county. 
— — -If  it  was  outside  the  rules,  and  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  treasurer  or  my- 
self, I think  either  or  both  of  us  would 
take  it  up. 

8833.  It  would  not  be  taken  up  as  a 
matter  of  policy  or  confirmed  by  the 

county  education  committee? Aider- 

man  Pargiter:  There  is  another  cog  in 
the  wheel,  because  the  county  treasurer 
relies  to  a considerable  extent  on  the 
borough  treasurers  to  see  the  money  is 
properly  spent  in  accordance  with  allo- 
cations, and  probably  there  is  maybe 
rather  more  detail  than  we  require  for 
our  purposes  at  our  level.  There  is  dual 
responsibility.  There  is  the  financial 
responsibility  which  goes  via  the  county 
treasurer,  the  borough  treasurer  and  so 
on,  and  there  is  the  educational  respon- 
sibility which  goes  through  the  director 
of  education  to  the  divisional  education 
officer,  so  there  are  'two  channels  in 
which  things  might  he  picked  up,  hut  to 
some  extent  reliance  will  have  to  be 


placed  on  the  source  where  the  people 
are  spending  the  money,  and  that  would 
be  the  divisional  executive. 

8834.  Where  delegation  is  really 
honoured  by  the  authority  inside  the 
regulations,  that  seems  a reasonable 
system  of  delegation  as  far  as  it  goes. 
You  may  take  that  for  what  it  is  worth 
by  looking  at  the  paper  arrangements 
about  delegation,  but  I want  to  be  quite 
clear  that  delegation  does  mean  that — 
that  inside  regulations  and  the  normal 
methods  of  keeping  the  authorities  con- 
cerned inside  the  regulations,  apart  from 

that  delegation  is  absolute? Dr. 

Gurr:  As  I understand  it,  yes. 

8835.  In  practice?  To  take  the  other 
case  about  the  teachers  where  you 
allowed  in  1957  considerable  discretion 
to  the  divisional  executives  in  the  move- 
ment of  teachers  between  primary  qml 
secondary  schools,  would  the  same 
apply  there?  When  you  delegate_  some 
discretion  there,  can  the  divisional 
executive  deckle,  and  .is  that  the  end 

of  the  matter? Within  the  limit  of 

the  discretion  offered,  yes.  Where  you 
have  an  unbalanced  or  unreasonable 
sort  of  situation  developing,  I am  quite 
sure  I should  not  hesitate  to  discuss  it 
with  the  borough  education  officer,  and 
possibly  we  might  agree,  or  disagree,  as 
to  the  result,  but  the  actual  freedom  is 
there,  and  I would  only  question  this  as 
a matter  of  professional  discussio.n  with 
my  colleague. 

8836.  It  would  not  be  voted  down  at 

the  education  committee? It  could 

not  be,  no. 

8837.  Delegation  .means  what  it  says? 

Alderman  Pargiter:  Delegation  is 

real,  and  if  they  did  something  very  silly 
before  we  could  do  anything  about  it, 
we  should  have  to  withdraw  the  delega- 
tion by  resolution  from  a particular 
authority. 

8838.  We  may  take  it  in  general  that 

the  delegation  is  in  that  sense  absolute, 
but  might  I ask  for  clarification  on  a 
point?  You  said  yesterday  that  you 
thought  a good  number  of  the  com- 
plaints arose  on  petty  points. Yes. 

8839.  How  do  complaints  arise  on 
petty  points  really,  because  you  would 
have  thought,  would  you  not,  that 
anything  you  could  describe  as  a 
petty  point  would  ihe  delegated  probably, 
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would  it  not? We  think  the  points 

which  have  been  raised  which  they 
talk  about  are  small  points  and  are 
■not  really _ a full  criticism  of  the  system 
■of  delegation.  We  think  they  have  been 
raised  to  bolster  their  case  in  order  to 
'get  independence,  because  we  have 
■shown  in  no  circumstances  did  they  take 
■the  initiative  at  any  time  themselves  to 
■try  and  improve  the  system  of  delega- 
tion. In  other  words  the  whole  of  their 
■case  has  been  to  try  and  get  away  from 
■delegation  if  possible,  and  therefore  it 
•provided  them  with  an  excuse  to  say  it 
does  not  work.  It  has  been  used  to  say 
delegation  is  no  improvement,  and  that 
is  largely  our  case  against  them,  that  the 
improvements  that  (have  been  made  have 
•been  made  on  the  initiative  of  the 
county  council.  The  points  which  have 
been  made  for  improvements  have  been 
•made  not  by  the  representatives  of  the 
■divisional  executives,  and  therefore  we 
■have  met  with  suspicion  these  arguments 
■that  are  put  forward  about  frustration 
when  to  a very  large  extent  they  are  not 
really  founded  on  material  factors  on  a 
large  scale. 

8840.  These  would  be  points  that  were 
affected  by  the  regulations,  for  instance, 
I suppose : being  able  to  appoint  a part- 
■time  or  whole-time  secretary  to  a school, 
or  a caretaker,  or  a matter  of  the  wages 
of  a caretaker,  and  so  on ; and  it  would 
be  a question  of  their  offending  against 
the  regulations  rather  than  having  dis- 
cretion to  decide  within  the  regulations. 

Dr.  Gurr : There  is  one  point  I 

like  to  make  very  clear.  I have  been 
talking  with  regard  to  the  education  com- 
mittee and  its  attitude,  and  I would  say 
•that  with  regard  to  the  educational  side 
■of  the  work  of  the  divisional  executive, 
■the  difficulties  which  occur  are  largely 
■misunderstandings.  For  example,  you 
■have  been  pursuing  our  freedom  to 
•spend,  and  I think  there  has  been  a mis- 
understanding there,  and  that  leads  to 
■comparatively  small  points  for  discus- 
sion, but  the  regulations  referred  to  have 
■a  particular  connotation  that  is  in  the 
■sense  that  the  regulations  are  made  after 
■consultation  with  the  advisory  commit- 
tee. Outside  those  regulations  there  are 
■other  controls  exercised  in  various  ways 
■by  the  county  council  which  may  give 
■rise  to  some  of  the  difficulties  we  have 
Lel  inind,  but  as  far  as  the  education 
committee  is  concerned  the  regulation  is 
made  with  the  approval  of  the  advisory 
committee,  and  I do  not  think  they  figure 


very  much  at  all  in  any  of  the  points 
that  are  put  forward.  I am  only  speak- 
ing for  the  education  committee. 

8841.  Where  does  the  friction  arise? 

In  some  cases,  to  take  a 'different  service, 
in  the  town  planning  service  you  might 
easily  get  a kind  of  delegation  where  the 
power  to  deal  with  the  matter  rested  with 
■the  authority  to  whom  power  was  dele- 
gated unless  it  infringed  something,  and 
where  there  could  be  endless  irritation 
about  the  interpretation  of  the  “ unless  ”, 
where  one  authority  might  say  90  per 
cent  of  the  cases  were  covered  by  this 
“ unless  ”,  and  another  authority  might 
say  10  per  cent  would  be  likely  to  be 
covered.  Have  you  'interpretation  of  that 
sort  in  any  of  your  delegated  powers  that 
gives  rise  to  irritation? On  the  educa- 

tional side  I think  it  would  'be  fair  to 
say  questions  of  interpretation  normally 
are  settled  by  what  I would  call  a cor- 
porate body,  the  education  officers, 
•because  we  get  together,  and  I am  not 
aware  of  any  points  of  consequence  in 
the  way  of  difficulties  in  that  respect. 

8842.  You  do  not  delegate  any  areas 
of  authority  where  you  say:  “ Except  in 

cases  where  . . . ”? In  a sense  yes, 

■because  if  you  deal  with,  shall  I call 
them,  workers  in  the  schools,  that  is  to 
say  staff,  there  are  a different  set  of  regu- 
lations for  teaching  staff  than  for  other 
members  of  the  staff  such  as  cleaning 
staff,  clerical  staff,  and  so  on.  The 
education  committee  within  limits  is  a 
free  agent  with  regard  to  the  teaching 
staff,  and  the  difficulties  are  those  which 
are  unavoidable  or  differences  of 
©■pinion,  and  are  usually  resolved  reason- 
ably satisfactorily  by  both  sides,  but  the 
differences  with  regard  to  other  staff 
bring  in  another  part  of  the  county 
council’s  work,  because  obviously  the 
county  council  through  its  other  com- 
mittees has,  so  far  as  it  can  do  so,  to 
integrate  the  whole  of  its  service,  and 
it  must  not  have  preferential  treatment 
for  its  clerical  assistants  -in  one  set  of 
schools  from  elsewhere. 

8843.  That  I know  is  a great  source 

of  friction,  but  that  would  be  covered 
by  regulation,  would  it  not?  It  would 
not  be  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  dele- 
gation, it  would  be  by  regulation? 

Something  outside,  yes. 

8844.  Take  the  case  of  teachers  in 
primary  and  secondary  schools.  If  you 
said  that  would  be  delegated  to  the  divi- 
sional executives  except  in  cases  where 
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it  might  conflict  with  county  policy — 
obviously  if  you  said  that,  it  would  be 
a question  whether  in  practice  it  had 
been  found  over  the  last  years  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  decisions  might  be  con- 
sidered to  conflict  with  county  policy,  and 
therefore  all  have  to  go  to  the  county. 
Do  you  have  anything  of  that  sort?  Have 

I made  my  point  clear? Alderman 

Pargiter : Perhaps  if  we  are  thinking  in 
terms  of  staff  we  come  to  the  point  of 
difference  between  teaching  staff  and 
other  staff. 

8845.  That  is  a different  point. On 

the  -teaching  staff  obviously  there  are 
national  scales  and  rules  with  regard 
to  the  different  conditions  applying  to 
teachers. 

8846.  This  is  -the  movement  of  teachers 
from  primary  to  secondary  schools  and 

the  deployment  of  the  force. The 

deployment. — Dr.  Gurr:  I cannot  think 
of  anything  worth  commenting  on  in  that 
respect.  I am  not  quite  sure  I am 
following  what  you  yourself  are  pursuing. 
'Obviously  there  are  certain  points  where 
the  county  -is  likely  -to  differ  from  the 
divisional  executive  because  of  difference 
of  opinion.  To  quote  one,  -one  might 
say  by  and  large  the  -divisional  executive 
is  responsible  for  the  assistant  staff,  and 
the  way  they  function,  and  so  on,  but 
there  are  overriding  county  conditions  of 
service  -for  -teachers,  and  within  those 
conditions  the  divisional  executive  h-as 
certain  -discretion,  but  there  may  -be 
points,  -leave  of  absence,  for  instance, 
which  -would  not  -be  within  the  power  of 
the  divisional  executive  to  grant,  and  -the 
■divisional  executive  might  well  want  to 
grant  it,  and  -the  county  -might  decide 
no.  There  is  a possible  field  for  differ- 
ence of  opinion  there. 

8847.  That  would  not  cover  a great 
-number  of  cases  -where  the  divisional 
officer  would  have  to  say  -to  the  divi- 
sional executive:  “This  -will  have  to  -be 
confirmed  by  the  county  'because  of  so- 
and-so”.  Again  speaking  about  -these 
powers  you  have  delegated,  about  the 
deployment  of  teachers  between  primary 
and  secondary  schools,  say  they  made  ten 
decisions -it  could  not  arise  that  the  divi- 
sional -officer  had  -to  tell  them  in  seven  of 
these  they  have  to  have  confirmation  by 

the  county? For  ten  in  the  normal 

Tun  of  decisions— if  they  happened  to 
be  a particular  type  of  case— all  the  ten 
would  go  through  the  county,  but  of  ten 


of  the  general  run,  a cross  section  of  the 
decisions  affecting  -teaching  staff,  perhaps 
one  or  two  might  be  referred. 

8848.  Could  you  illustrate  the  sort  of 
ground  on  which  -they  would  have  to  be 

referred? 1 have  indicated  one.  If, 

for  example,  leave  of  absence  is  wanted 
for  -a  teacher  ibeyond  w-h-at  -is  set  out.  in 
the  conditions  of  service,  it  has  to  go  to 
the  county  council,  and  the  county 
council  -its  -particularly  concerned  where 
leave  of  absence  is  pro-posed  because  if 
leave  of  absence  co-mes  in  for  any  pro- 
tracted period  you  have  to  have  a re- 
placement, and  yo-u  -are  putting  up  ex- 
penditure, and  therefore  -that  would  come 
to  the  county.  Secondment  of  teachers 
on  -to  Ministry  -o-f  Education  courses,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  I think  one  can  get 
this  -o-u-t  of  .perspective,  because  it  is, 
generally  speaking,  only  those  decisions 
or  where  a decision  is  required  on  & 
case  which  -is  a little  unusual  which  in 
any  case  -the  divisional  officer  'brings  to 
his  committee. 

8849.  It  certainly  could  -not  be  said 

tha-t  this  -delegation  of  the  powers  in  re- 
lation to  deployment  of  -teacher* 
between  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
it  could  no-t  he  said  that  that  is  in  effect 
nugatory,  because  -in  almost  all  the  cases 
for  some  other  reason  the  thing  has  to 
go? No-. 

8850.  It  could  not  be  said? -No, 

8851.  Then  I am  puzzled  about  this, 

if  you  could  help  us.  You  see  you  had 
this  conference  in  1954  w-ith  very  interest- 
ing results.  As  I think  you  have  put  it 
to  ,us,  or  as  I think,  Alderman  Pargiter, 
you  -put  -it  to  us  yesterday,  you  -had  1 12, 
I think  if  I remember,  heads  of  expendi- 
ture, -and  -it  was  proposed  they  should  be 
reduced  to  11,  and  when  one  looks  at 
the  11  which  you  have  kindly  given  us 
they  -look  as  if  they  would  allow  really 
a -good  dea-1  of  latitude  inside  the  1 1 of 
t-he  sor-t  -that  one  wo-uld  want Yes. 

8852.  -But  then  you  did  not  implement 
that,  and  as  you  told  us  yesterday  it  was 
by  the  will  of  both  sides  that  it  was  not 
implemented.  You  d.i-d  in  1956  for  ad- 
ministrative reasons  introduce  some  new 
delegated  powers,  -but  they  were  not  at 
all  -on  the  same  lines  as  -the  1954  ones. 
Tihe  1957  one  I think  is  explicable  by  the 
date,  by  the  -bulge  in  the  school  age,  and 

you  felt  it  -became  desirable.- I think 

i-t  ought  to  be  said  that  the  education 
committee  has  not  -had  in  mind  just  the 
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decisions  of  this  Local  Government 
Conference.  lit  has  had  in  mind  at  all 
times  to  make  smoother  and  easier  the 
work  otf  the  education  service,  and  that 
bulge  (business  with  regard  to'  both 
teachers  and  children  was  a situation  in 
which  ithe  education  committee  thought 
itt  could  help,  and  therefore  irrespective 
of  a (Local  Government  Conference  it 
book  some  action  which  I think  was 
helpful. 

8853.  The  1956  arrangements — 
leaving  1957  as  being  obviously  ex- 
plicable— the  1956  arrangements  were  on 
a different  plan  and  on  different  lines 

from  -the  1954  concordat. Alderman 

Par  git  er : I am  not  sure  they  are  alto- 
gether so  different,  but  arising  from  the 
conference  and  continuing  after  that 
took  place,  particularly  on  the  financial 
level,  these  changes  were  made.  I think 
Mt.  Bickerton  could  explain  a little  to 
you  .precisely  what  happens. — Mr. 
Bickerton : Conditions  are  different 

now  froim  what  they  were  when,  the 
Local  Government  Conference  took 
place.  As  you  will  see  from  this  state- 
ment that  was  (handed  in  there  are  no 
longer  these  112  heads  which  you  were 
bold  I .think  by  Alderman  Jordan  of 
Harrow  that  .the  county  council  needed, 
and  in  passing  I should  say  the  Ministry 
of  Education  have  fallen  into  a similar 
error  on  paragraph  28,  page  22,  of  the 
evidence  of  the  Government  Depart- 
ments. As  you  have  said,  in  1956  we 
amalgamated  these  allowances,  and  gave 
complete  discretion  for  the  divisional 
executives  to  spend  within  that  amount. 

8854.  That  would  have  an  effect  on 

the  1 1 2. -At  that  time  that  reduced 

the  112  to  85,  but  then  if  you  would  be 
so  good  as  to  look  at  page  2 of  the  state- 
ment which  Ithe  Chairman  handed  in 
this  morning,  on  the  1st  September,  1956 
we  then  amalgamated  the  teacher  estab- 
lishments reducing  controls  to  77,  and, 
from  the  1st  April,  1959,  upkeep  of  build- 
ings and  grounds  was  amalgamated,  so 
that  they  had  complete  liberty  to  switch 
an  estimate  for  a primary  school,  for  in- 
stance, to  a secondary  school  if  they 
found  they  did  want  to  do  the  job  and 
provided  it  was  within  county  policy  they 
had  complete  liberty  to'  do  so.  There 
have  been  some  other  minor  ones,  and 
you  can  see  on  page  3 the  controls  re- 
duced to  64,  but  most  of  them,  or  many 
of  them,  are  either  nominal  or  rarely 


exercised.  Things  like  employers’ 
contributions  to  teachers’  superannua- 
tion fund,  national  insurance — 'they 
follow  the  salaries  and  wages,  and  are 
quite  nominal.  Rent,  rates,  itaxes  and 
insurance — they  cannot  do  much  to  alter 
those.  Fuel,  light  and  cleaning — there  is 
another  one  that  we  have  no>  trouble 
whatever  on,  so  that  we  come  down  to 
about  37  nominal  controls  there.  But 
there  again  you  have  manual  caretatoing 
and  cleaning  staff  which  are  governed 
by  national  negotiations  so  that  there  is 
very  little  scope  for  coritrol  iby  the 
county  council  or  the  divisional  executive 
on  some  .poinlts,  and  if  I take  those  items 
I break  it  down  to  controls  on  about  20 
subjects,  and  today  I do  not  think  any- 
body thinks  that  is  unreasonable.  For 
accounting  they  still  have  to  use  a large 
number  of  headings.  For  one  thing  for 
the  county  council  accounts,  and  for  the 
other  for  Ministry  of  Education  returns. 
This  does  give  them  82|  per  cent,  of 
the  revenue  expenditure  governed  by 
standards  within  which  they  have  com- 
plete liberty  to  spend. 

8855.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  I 
was  going  to  ask  you  if  I might.  The 
number  of  controls  that  really  matter, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  power 
of  the  authority  to  whom  the  delegated 
power  is  given,  is  the  number  of  controls 
over  the  part  of  the  expenditure  which 
is  to  some  extent  negotiable.  Super- 
annuation, national  health,  quite  a large 
number  of  those  things  are  not  nego- 
tiable expenditure,  and  I imagine  82£ 
per  cent,  is  pretty  well  fixed,  and  there 
as  nothing  much  anybody  can  do  about 
it.  So  what  really  matters  is  the  number 
of  controls  and  the  nature  of  the  control 
over  the  very  small  percentage  which 
they  could  affect.  They  mind  about 
what  I think  you  call  expenses  of 
instruction  in  the  11  headings,  they 
probably  mind  frightfully  about  that, 
but  the  number  of  things  they  are  very 
much  interested  in  probably  does  not 
cover — I do  not  know  what  the  per- 
centage of  expenditure  is — but  they 
probably  do  not  cover  12  per  cent,  of 

the  expenditure. A very  small 

amount.  I think  the  most  trouble  occurs 
over  furniture  and  equipment,  and  we 
have  been  trying  to  find  a method  of 
setting  a standard  for  that,  ibut  the 
figures  are  so  different  every  year  there 
is  no  general  trend  like  there  is  on  many 
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things,  and  up  to  now  it  has  been  quite 
impossible  ito  find  a formula.  The  result 
of  that  has  been  that  'they  have  been 
asked  to  submit  details  of  the  furniture 
and  equipment  they  need  for  budget  pur- 
poses each  year,  and,  of  course,  some 
of  the  items  are  very  small,  very  petty. 
That  I would  like  to  do  away  with,  and 
we  are  working  ito  that  end,  and  we 
hope  to  solve  the  problem  some  time. 

8856.  If  we  look  at  your  11 : salaries 
of  teachers— there  is  nothing  you  can 
do  about  it ; employers’  contributions — 
nothing  you  can  do  about  it ; salaries 
and  wages  other  than  teachers — there  is 

something  in  that. It  is  governed  by 

establishments. 

8857.  Amounts  are,  but  there  is  some- 
thing possibly  covered  on  that.  Expenses 
of  instruction— that  is  a thing  in  which 
the  divisional  executive  would  be 
greatly  interested ; national  insurance 
— nothing  you  can  do  ; miscellaneous — 
obviously  everybody  is  always  interested 
in  that ; furniture  ; rent,  rates,  taxes  and 
insurance ; upkeep  of  buildings  and 
ground — something  in  it.  If  you  take 
the  ones  in  which  there  is  something — 
(4)  expenses  of  instruction,  (6)  miscel- 
laneous, (7)  .furniture,  (9)  upkeep  of 
buildings  and  grounds.  How  many  con- 
trols would  you  roughly  speaking  have 
on  those  now?  There  are  four  controls 
on  them  there.  How  many  would  you 
have  on  them  now  do  you  suppose? — — 
How  many  headings  to  cover — fuel,  light 
and  cleaning.  . . . 

8858.  No,  there  is  not  much.  I sup- 
pose there  is  something  in  that.  I did 

not  include  that. Nominally  seven 

controls. 

8859.  To  cover  four. It  is  not  the 

kind  of  item  we  get  disagreement  about, 
We  have  to  estimate  fuel,  light  and 
cleaning,  coal,  electricity,  and  so  on. 

8860.  I did  not  ask  about  that.  I 

asked  about  the  four. Dr.  Gurr:  If 

I could  help,  they  are  set  out  on  the 
top  of  page  3,  and  if  you  take  (4),  (6), 
(7)  and  (9)  the  number  of  controls  in  use 
is  listed.  No.  4 is  one.  There  is  only 
one,  and  upkeep  of  buildings  and 
grounds. 

8861.  And  then  furniture  is  (7). 

Mr.  Bickerton : That  is  over  the 

different  types  of  school.  That  is  the 


one  we  have  difficulty  on.  Seven  con- 
trols, one  control  for  each  type  of 
school. 

8862.  You  are  ready  to  see  what  you 

can  do? Yes. 

8863.  If  I might  ask  a rather  technical 

question  on  the  educational  side  aboul 
this,  what  you  did  in  1956  was  to  in- 
crease the  area  of  the  delegated  authority 
by  putting  schools  together  under  one 
heading. Dr.  Gurr : Yes. 

8864.  Books,  and  all  'that  son  of 
thing,  in  primary  schools,  was  dele- 
gated under  one  heading.  Would  that 
conflict  with  the  eleven  headings 
system  in  practice?  Suppose  after 
having  done  this  you  considered  the  1954 
concordat.  Could  you  impose  that  on 
top  of  what  you  have  done,  or  go  back 

on  what  you  have  done? 1 am  not 

quite  sure  I am  with  you.  This  is  con- 
sequent upon  the  1954  concordat,  it  » 

I think  an  improvement  upon  it. 

8865.  Is  it  a change? No,  it  is  a 

further  step  in  the  same  direction. 

8866.  It  goes  with  it? It  goes  with 

It. 

8867.  You  could  put  this  on  top  of  it? 
—Yes.  First  of  all  there  were  various 
headings  of  expenditure,  and  then  they 
were  allocated  over  the  various  types  of 
school,  and  I think  they  were  originally 
trying  to  allocate  heads  of  expenditure 
in  school  heads,  and  what  has  'been  clone 
here  is  ito  aggregate  the  heads  of  expen- 
diture and  then  to  aggregate  the  types 
of  school,  so  instead  of  multiplying  by 
seven  you  multiply  unity  by  unity. 

8868.  It  is  your  general  view  that  with 
the  1956  and  1957  changes  and  the  things 
that  you  are  now  considering  about 
further  changes,  you  are  introducing  and 
have  been  introducing  very  considerable 
differences  in  the  delegation  system? — - 
T am  sure  that  is  so. — Mr.  Bickerton:  II 
has  given  them  a 'much  greater  liberty. 

8869.  The  difference  between  112  and 

II  is  really  tremendous,  is  it  not?  If 
you  are  thinking  of  trying  to  see  finan- 
cial expenditure  in  terms  of  policy,  II 
begins  to  make  sense.  Some  people 
think  you  cannot  look  at  more  than  4 
heads,  but  11  makes  sense.  112  does 

not  make  sense  in  terms  of  policy. 

That  is  why  we  made  the  alteration. 

8870.  That  is  a tremendous  change, 
is  it  not?  The  change  from  112  to  11 
is  really  a tremendous  change,  and  even. 
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a change  from  112  to  64  is  quite  a 

change. Alderman  Pargiter : Quite 

conjsidera-ble. 

8871.  Sixty  four  is  still  a great  number 

of  headings. 1 would  point  out  a lot 

of  <these  are  nominal  heads  purely  for 
accounting  purposes,  and  many  of  them 
are  controls  merely  that — “ We  want 
you  to  render  your  returns  in  this  par- 
ticular form  ”,  in  other  -words  salaries 
of  -teachers,  insurance,  and  those  sort 
of  things,  and  it  is  for  administrative 
convenience.  It  does  -not  mean  to  say 
they  have  any  more  control  than  we  have 
or  tliait  we  have  any  more  control  than 
•they  have,  because  these  are  items  of 
expenditure  which,  given  a staff  of  a 
certain  size,  are  absolutely  inevitable, 
and  it  is  a record  of  control.  The  word 
“ control  ” is  used  in  rather  a loose 
way,  and  it  means  recording  the  expen- 
diture in  certain  ways  and  does  not  imply 
control  because  it  is  beyond  the  control 
of  either  of  us,  either  ithe  divisional 
executive  or  ourselves,  and  we  get  an 
untrue  picture  if  we  think  about  this  as 
a volume  of  control. 

8872.  I think  I realise  the  enormous 
percentage  of  expenditure  over  which 
there  is  no  real  discretion  anyway,  and 
that  therefore  a great  number  of  these 
heads  are  not  in  themselves  worth  arguing 
about,  but  the  fact  remains  however  that 
die  divisional  authorities,  the  districts, 
were  very  unhappy  about  all  this,  and 
you  -now  tell  us  there  is  nothing  in  i-t. 
Yet,  on  ithe  face  of  it  in  1954  you  came 
to  a sort  of  concordat,  and  then  you  did 
not  implement  it,  and  on  the  face  of  it  it 
would  have  been  all  right  with  them,  and 
surely  -there  would  have  been  a very 
good  chance  the  districts  would  have 

been  more  content. 1 would  claim 

we  did.  We  are  merely  saying  something 
in  the  form  as  to  how  it  should  be  done, 
and  then  the  officers  concerned  have  to 
got  down  to  the  details  as  to  how  it 
can  be  done.  What  -they  have  in  effect 
clone,  what  the  'officers  have  done 
between  themselves,  if  they  could  get 
down  to  the  question  of  what  the  1954 
conference  purported  to  do,  they  have 
said : “ Can  we  carry  these  into  effect?  ”, 
and  on  the  initiative  of  the  county  coun- 
cil it  has  been  carried  into  effect  in  con- 
sulfation  with  them.  You  mentioned 
amalgamation  of  certain  types  of  expen- 
diture over  which  we  did  have  control 
and  over  which  we  did  exercise  separate 
controls  in  -which  we  'have  now  left  the 


control  with  the  divisional  executive,  and 
that  was  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  1954,  although  if  you 
say  we  have  not  implemented  it  in  its 
precise  form  it  is  that  in  practice  it 
proved  impracticable  to  operate  in  -that 
particular  form.  It  is  not  a departure 
-from  the  principle,  and  it  may  appear  to 
ibe  a departure  when  we  have  not  adopted 
if  -in  totality.  It  must  be  remembered 
when  -the  1954  conference  decided  this 
they  were  -discussing  -this  at  lay  level,  and 
when  the  experts  get  ’busy  putting  into 
effect  what  the  lay  people  decide  -they 
must  do  something  different  but  what 
has  been  done  can  be  said  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  principles. 

8873.  I think  we  must  get  straight  on 

this.  I think  the  position  seems  to  be, 
as  you  put  it  in  your  main  statement 
yesterday  and  today,  that  you  had  -this 
conference,  you  came  to  an  agreement, 
then  by  agreement  between  you  and  the 
districts  you  did  not  implement  it,  but 
since  then  you  have  done  a considerable 
number  of  things  in  -this  direction  more 
or  less  unilaterally,  and  that  must  be  the 
case? That  is  the  case. 

8874.  But  you  did  not  implement  it? 

We  did  not  implement  it  in  total 

and  irf  detail.  We  did  nothing  in  1954, 
by  agreement,  but  not  necessarily  seek- 
ing their  agreement  we  have  said  there 
are  certain  things  we  have  proposed  to 
do  in  any  case  which  have  arisen  from 
the  conference  but  the  detail  would  be 
different  from  what  the  conference  said. 

8875.  Let  me  put  it  this  way,  if  I may : 

there  are  112  heads? Yes. 

8876.  As  a result  of  this  discussion  you 
agreed  that  you  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
it  down  to  11,  and  that  was  apparently 
agreed,  and  -let  us  assume  for  the  moment 
that  the  districts  felt  comparatively  happy 
about  that.  But  then  by  agreement  on 
both  sides  you  did  not  implement  that. 
You  have  now  unilaterally  done  qui-te 
a lot  -to  reduce  the  112  to  64.  The 
-treasurer  said  in  very  large  measure  the 
real  -position  to  the  -administrator’s  mind 
is  not  really  very  different  with  64  from 
wibiat  it  would  be  with  11.  Let  us  sup- 
pose for  tfhe  sake  of  argument  that  the 
treasurer  is  right,  and  that  there  is  no 
difference  to  the  administrator  when  you 
come  to  it.  There  -appears  to  be,  or  it 
looks  as  if  there  -is  ia  considerable  psycho- 
logical difference  fro.m  the  -point  of  view 
of  the  district  councils ; that  is  to  say 
it  looks  on  the  f-ace  of  -it  as  if  they  feel 
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64  is  a very  large  number,  and  they 
fed  11  would  represent  very  great  pro- 
gress. In  a way  if  the  treasurer  is 
right  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  one  did  not  . . . . — — Mr. 
Goodacre : I would  like  if  I may  (to 
correct  what  may  hiaive  been  a misunder- 
standing on  what  happened  about  this 
conference  in  1954.  'It  covered  several 
separate  subjects.  In  1955  it  was  agreed, 
with  the  exception  of  three  county  dis- 
tricts, on  all  sides  not  to  implement  the 
proposals,  or  (the  recommendations  of 
the  conference,  but  notwithstanding  that 
agreement  not  to  implement,  in  fact  the 
county  treasurer  got  together  with  the 
borough  treasurers  and  proceeded  to  im- 
plement the  (recommendations  of  the 
Local  Government  Conference  in  part  in 
respect  of  education  and  by  so  doing  he 
has  reduced  ithese  headings  (from  112  to 
20  as  set  out  on  ithe  document  which 
has  been  put  in  to  you.  The  figure  of 
64  that  has  been  (mentioned  here  includes 
37  or  so  which  he  explains  here  are 
purely  nominal,  so  the  only  real  con- 
trols or  headings  now  are  20,  and  he 
is  still  trying  to  find  ta  solution  to  this 
question  of  furniture  and  will  have 
further  conversations  with  the  borough 
treasurers  in  order  to  reduce  that  still 
further.  (It  is  not  correct,  if  I may  say 
so,  (to  say  these  negotiations  have  been 
unilateral — not  at  all.  It  is  in  fact  the 
oo unity  treasurer  talking  to  the  borough 
treasurers  employed  by  the  counity  dis- 
tricts, so  therefore  I think  it  can  be  said 
to  be  a bilateral  arrangement,  hut  it  has 
not  been  imposed.  I think  that  in  a 
nutshell  is  the  position  of  the  1954  con- 
ference. 

8877.  I think  that  puts  At  clearly.  Per- 

haps “unilateral”  is  an  unfortunate 
word,  but  I think  Alderman  Par  git  er 
made  the  point  himself  that  no  specific 
proposals  about  changes  in  delegation 
have  come  from  anybody  but  the 
county. — Alderman  Par  git  er : Apart 

from  1954. 

8878.  “ Unilateral  ” is  an  unfortunate 
word.  I think  that  has  made  the  .posi- 
tion clear.  ilf  I might  just  ask  the 
treasurer  on  this  basis:  if  the  20  (in- 
cluded in  the  64)  which  are  the  ones  that 
you  think  really  matter,  if  that  20  were 
reduced  still  further,  suppose  the  20  were 
reduced  for  the  sake  of  argument  to  10, 
that  would  still  leave  -the  main  heads  of 

expenditure  54? Mr.  Bickerton : 

That  would,  but  I find  At  very  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  divisional  executives 


have  taken  up  this  attitude  with  regard 
to  county  council  money  when  with 
regard  to  their  ibo rough  money  An  their 
own  rates  estimates  they  have  amounts 
in  for  £3,  £5  all  under  the  various  head- 
ings where  they  exercise  control,  and 
these  sums  run  into  tens,  hundreds  of 
.thousands  of  pounds. 

8879.  If  they  feel  very  strongly  indeed 

that  'they  would  like  to  arrange  budgets 
and  estimates  wiith  a small  .number  of 
main  heads,  would  it  be  .technically  pos- 
sible?  1 would  ibe  prepared  to  discuss 

it  with  them. 

8880.  Could  there  be  anything  in  the 
view  that  psychologically  there  As  quite 

a loit  in  (this? 1 think  my  colleagues, 

the  treasurers  of  the  borough  councils, 
would  themselves  want  these  headings 
for  their  own  control.  There  is  a point 
beyond  which  this  thing  should  not  go, 
otherwise  you  lose  your  control,  because 

‘ otherwise  if  you  pursue  this  to  its  end 
you  might  say  give  them  one  lump  sum 
for  ithe  whole  service. 

8881.  I (think  that  ,my  main  points  are 
answered.  Now  do  you  think  yourself 
there  might  be  something  in  this  view 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  divisional 
executives  an  'arrangement  for  setting  out 
budgets  and  estimates  under  11  main 
heads  would  seem  'to  -them  much  more 
manageable  and  attractive  and  much 
more  conducive  'to  reasonable  decisions 
than  an  arrangement  under  64  or  54? 

Alderman  Par  git  er : iT  think  At  is  fair 

to  say  we  did  agree  iin  1954  to  1 1 heads. 
I did  qualify  .that  by  saying  obviously 
this  was  a lay  conference  and  there  are 
things  which  we  recommended  which 
had  ito  .be  gone  into  and  looked  (it  as 
to  whether  we  could  have  11.  lit  is 
equally  ifcrtie  the  borough  treasurers  for 
their  own  purposes  will  keep  particular 
sub-heads  that  we  do  .not  want  to  know 
about,  so  although  we  have  “given  free- 
dom from  that  point  of  view  some 
checks  will  be  kept  locally,  and  very 
properly  kept  locally,  by  the  borough 
treasurer  .in  the  same  way  as  he  keeps 
a Check  on  his  own  local  expenditure. 
But  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  that  is 
delegated  to  them,  and  it  is  within  their 
own  areas.  We  do  not  want  to  be 
blamed  for  the  checks  which  are  intro- 
duced locally  for  the  .purpose  o*f  making 
sure  the  expen diture  is  properly  con- 
trolled, and  that  is  a matter  for  them. 
I accept  that  we  did  agree,  we  were  going 
a long  way  towards  it,  and  -there  is  no 
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reason  wihy  tfamt  process  should  not  go 
on  providing  'ilhe  divisional  executives 
can  geit  it  out  of  their  minds  that  hy 
refusing,  or  -in  talking  about  'these  things 
they  can  elevate  itham  as  complaints  in 
order  'to  'bolster  up  itheir  claim  for  direct 
confirmation  of  educational  powers.  We 
have  agreed,  and  'accept,  and  I think 
quite  frankly,  that  the  county  council 
accept  what  we  did  then  in  1954  and 
will  implement  it. 

8882.  I think  that  makes  it  fairly  clear. 

Now  we  will  come  from  the  rather  more 
detailed  administrative  things  to  policy, 
so  as  to  see  if  you  can  help  us  to  get 
the  feel  of  the  way  things  go.  In  the 
nature  of  things  there  is  a different 
climate  of  feeling  and  a different  atmo- 
sphere in  an  area  like  a divisional  execu- 
tive, and  in  an  area  like  a county,  on 
questions  like  placing  of  schools,  and 
on,  for  instance,  whether  particular 
arrangements  of  schools  suit  the  divi- 
sional area  even  though  they  may  seem 
to  the  county  to  be  generally  acceptable  ; 
and  there  are  apt  to  be  differences  of 
opinion,  and  different  county  authorities 
have  got  their  different  techniques  for 
dealing  with  strong  local  opinion  when 
it  shows  itself  through  the  divisional 
executives  or  through  excepted  districts. 
How  would  you  deal  with  a case  where 
the  divisional  executive  had  a very  strong 
view  appearing  to  differ  from  the  county 
view  about  the  plans  made  for  a new 
bilateral  school,  or  the  place  where  the 
new  bilateral  school  was  being  put,"  and 
so  on?  Would  you  have  informal  tech- 
niques that  were  well  established  for  try- 
ing to  deal  with  it?- There  is  the  pro- 

vision which  exists  both  in  the  scheme  of 
delegation  and  also  under  the  Act  and 
we  always  endeavour  by  discussion  to 
sec  whether  we  cannot  compromise  as 
between  the  opposing  points  of  view 
which  will  reconcile  them. 

8883,  Could  you  tell  us  how  you 
would  do  that?- — Yes.  First  of  all  the 
proposals  for  a particular  school,  or  for 
a type  of  school,  can  be  initiated  from 
various  quarters,  from  the  county  or  the 
divisional  executive,  a,nd  where  the  pro- 
posal is  initiated  in  the  first  place  by 
the  divisional  executive  in  their  pro- 
posals for  schools  they  submit  to  the 
county  council  what  they  think  they 
need,  and  having  regard  to  the  school 
population  both  the  type  of  school  and 
the  number  of  schools  they  require  in 
their  area,  and  the  additional  ones.  They 


may  tell  us  they  have  some  old  schools 
they  want  to  scrap  and  the  Ministry  will 
not  allow  it,  and  they  want  the  addi- 
tional school  in  a new  place  to  suit 
them.  We  examine  them,  and  we  do 
not  necessarily  agree  with  their  record 
of  what  their  own  school  population  is 
going  to  be,  and  we  must  have  our  own 
record,  and  they  tend  to  be  unduly  pes- 
simistic or  optimistic  as  to  what  the  school 
roll  is  to  be.  In  the  last  analysis  we 
have  to  insist  on  our  view  of  what  the 
school  roll  is  going  to  be,  and  I think 
we  are  usually  correct  in  these  matters. 
Having  got  down  to  what  the  total 
schools  required  are  they  submit  their 
proposals  as  to  what  they  want  in  the 
number  of  schools,  grammar  schools 
comprehensive,  or  grammar,  or  tech- 
nical schools,  and  also  the  number  of 
forms  that  they  require  to  make  pro- 
vision for.  If  we  do  not  agree  with  the 
number  of  forms,  say,  they  want  an 
eight  form  school,  and  we  think  a six 
form,  we  have  to  insist  on  a six  form, 
then  they  would  have  to  write,  if  they 
disagree  with  us  and  our  proposal,  be- 
cause ours  has  to  be  approved  by  the 
Minister.  They  then  go  to  the  Ministry 
and  make  a better  case  for  the  eight 
form  than  _we  can  for  the  six  form  and  it 
is  a decision  that  the  Ministry  makes, 
because  they  have  to  make  it,  and  the 
provision  arises  there.  They  submit  their 
proposals,  and  if  we  agree  with  them 
it  is  all  right.  If  we  disagree  we  nego- 
tiate,and  if  we  do  not  agree,  by  resolu- 
tion in  the  county  council  a decision  is 
taken  as  to  what  the  provision  is  to  be, 
and  that  goes  to  the  Minister.  They  can 
make  representation,  and  it  is  equally 
true  any  individual  can  make  represen- 
tation and  ask  for  a public  inquiry.  At 
that  particular  stage  it  is  out  of  our 
hands,  it  is  up  to  the  Minister  to  say 
that  we  shall  have  a public  inquiry,  and 
then  it  goes  through  the  ordinary  pro- 
cedure of  the  Education  Act,  and  the 
Minister  comes  to  a decision.  It  is 
machinery  under  the  Act  which  applies 
in  these  particular  eases,  but  I would 
not  like  it  to  be  thought  that  it  is  done 
arbitrarily  without  very  full  and  some- 
times very  lengthy  discussions  extending 
over  months  and  months  spent  discuss- 
ing with  them  how  the  two  opposing 
points  of  view  can  be  met  with  regard 
to  the  provision  of  schools. 

8884.  If  I might  go  into  the  procedure, 
suppose  you  were  planning  to  build,  or 
wishing  to  build  a largish  bilateral 
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sohool  in  a place  where  the  establish- 
ment of  that  school  clearly  had  a con- 
siderable bearing  on  a number  of  other 
schools  and  the  system  in  the  neighbour- 
hood? How  would  that  get  on  to  the 
agenda  of  the  divisional  executive? — — 
Dr.  Gurr:  Generally  speaking  it  would 
be  a case  of  an  operation  arising  from 
the  development  plan,  or  what  was  pro- 
posed in  the  development  plan,  and  the 
borough  education  officer  would  bring  it 
before  his  committee  for  consideration. 
He  is  the  person  best  in  a position  to 
assess  the  local  need  and  say:  We 

need  a school”,  and  would  probably 
bring  up  a proposal  including  probably 
a suggestion  as  to  the  site. 

8885.  On  his  own  initiative? 1 

would  imagine  so. 

8886.  There  is  nothing  preventing 

him  doing  that? Nothing. 

8887.  It  might  come  to  you  on  their 
initiative — I do  not  mean  it  would  be 
unexpected  to  you — but  it  might  have 

oome  on  their  initiative? Technically 

it  should  come  on  their  initiative  be- 
cause it  is  their  task  to  prepare  .it,  for 
their  own  area,  and  therefore  to  put  for- 
ward recommendations  in  regard  to  it. 
Actually  in  practice  it  could  arise  in  a 
variety  of  ways  but  the  normal  pro- 
cedure would  be  for  the  borough  educa- 
tion officer  to  take  the  proposal  to  his 
committee. 

8888.  Suppose  that  as  soon  as  you  or 
the  county  education  committee  saw 
what  came  from  the  divisional  executive 
you  realised  that  you  would  not  agree 
with  their  proposals.  You  would  not 
agree,  but  there  would  be  obviously  a 
lot  of  ground  to  discuss.  What  would  be 

the  procedure  when  you  got  it?- The 

initial  stages  I think  are  quite  satisfac- 
torily covered  by  what  you  might  term 
officer  negotiation.  In  other  words  I 
think  I am  right  in  saying  the  relation- 
ships between  the  borough  education 
officers  and  my  own  people  are  such  that 
we  would  argue  back  and  forth  without 
any  committee  implications. 

8889.  Do  you  have  regular  meetings 

with  the  officers? It  depends  what 

you  mean  by  “ regular  There  used 
to  be  a time  when  the  officers  met  on  a 
certain  Friday  on  a certain  date,  and  so 
on,  but  now  in  general  we  call  these 
meetings  as  we  think  there  is  business 
with  which  to  deal. 

8890.  They  are  fairly  frequent? 

Quite  as  frequent  as  I think  we  might 
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reasonably  expect.  Naturally  a number 
of  the  subjects  which  have  called  for 
thrashing  out  have  in  part  at  least  been 
solved,  but  I am  glad  to  say  this,  and 
I think  this  as  very  important  in  the 
working  of  the  county  arrangements, 
that  there  is  really  a corporate  body  of 
education  officers  in  the  county  service 
and  perhaps  by  reason  of  the  fortuitous 
position  I hold  they  made  me  act  as 
their  leader,  but  I think  it  is  right  to 
say  you  haye  a team  of  professional 
opinion  which  meets  together  and 
thrashes  out  a lot  of  things  and  sees 
them  go  through  the  right  channels  and 
they  will  become  both  divisional  execu- 
tive and  county  council  policy,  and  we 
feel  it  is  part  of  our  task  through  out 
generic  body  to  get  an  opinion  which 
is  worth  while  taking  forward  in  quite 
a variety  of  educational  fields. 

8891.  How  often  roughly  would  you 

meet? We  set  out  to  meet  once  a 

month,  but  we  have  our  vacation  periods. 

8892.  But  you  were  telling  us  because 
of  the  officer  discussions  in  the  office 
and  informal  discussions  beforehand  it 
would  not  be  likely  that  a thing  that 
came  up  from  a divisional  executive 
would  be  very,  very  different  from  what 
the  county  would  be  likeiy  to  have  in 

mind. lit  depends  upon  what  things 

you  are  talking  about.  The  divisional 
executive  might  have  a view  on  the 
organisation  of  secondary  education 
which  the  officer  would  feel  the  com- 
mittee must  decide,  and  they  must  stand 
by  it  with  the  county  council.  On  that 
sort  of  thing  it  would  be  for  them  to 
decide.  I think  .in  all  cases  they  would 
listen'  to  advice,  and  so  on,  but  nol 
necessarily  agree  with  it.  As  regards 
numbers,  and  the  size  of  the  schools, 
generally  speaking  that  is  really  settled 
by,  I do  not  like  to  call  it  argument,  but 
discussions. 

8893.  Take  the  case  where  they  had  a 
view  about  organisation  which  was  not 
in  conformity  with  the  county’s  view. 

What  would  be  the  procedure  then? 

The  procedure  generally  would,  be  they 
would  come  to  their  conclusion,  and 
quite  rightly,  and  they  would  put  for- 
ward that  proposal  to  the  county  council, 
and  the  county  council  could  accept  it  or 
disagree  with  it. 

8894.  At  that  stage  it  would  go 

through  by  the  normal  machinery? 

By  the  committee  procedure. 
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8895.  There  would  be  adjournments 

at  that  stage  for  discussion? There 

might  well  be  in  the  sense  if  the  county 
education  committee  disagreed  with  what 
was  being  put  forward,  there  would  be 
some  effort  to  get  members  to  discuss 
it  further. 

8896.  Before  it  went  to  the  council? 
Yes,  and  possibly  even  subsequently. 

8897.  How  would  you  organise  this? 
If  you  had  talks  on  this  sort  of  point 
they  would  probably  not  be  at  officer 

level? No,  at  member  level,  and  the 

general  procedure  would  be  for  the 
divisional  executive  to  say:  “We  do 
not  like  this  attitude,  or  decision.  Please 
can  we  send  members  to  discuss  it  with 
members  of  the  education  committee?”, 
and  generally  speaking  those  meetings 
would  be  arranged,  and  the  officers  con- 
cerned would  be  there,  the  borough 
education  officer  would  be  there,  and  I 
should  be  there,  but  principally  the 
members  would  discuss  it. 

8898.  Would  your  county  representa- 

tives ever  go  to  the  divisions  for  dis- 
cussion?  1 should  like  to  ask  the 

Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee 
to  answer  that. — Alderman  Mrs.  Forbes : 
Yes,  we  do  sometimes.  On  these  discus- 
sions wiith  regard  .to  organisation  of 
schools  we  prefer  members  to  come  here, 
to  the  Guildhall,  but  if  there  is  a matter 
of  real  local  interest  we  do  go  down, 
and  we  do  'go  to  public  meetings,  and 
we  are  invited  by  the  divisional  execu- 
tive .to  do  so. 

8899.  Would  dit  he  possible  to  give  us 
an  indication  of  how  much  (this  sort  of 
case  arises?  Could  there  he  as  much  as 

one  a year  in  the  county? Dr.  Gurr: 

T would  say  probably  more  than  that. 
The  differences  of  opinion  can  arise  under 
a number  of  headings.  With  regard  to 
the  organisation  of  secondary  education 
I should  think  in  present  times  .they  are 
comparatively  few  because  the  county 
council  has  not  said  how  the  divisional 
executives  are  to  organise  their  second- 
ary education.  They  have  asked  for  their 
proposals,  and  provisionally  I believe 
they  have  been  accepted,  but  with  regard 
to  tilings  like  the  location  of  the  school 
that  can  well  form  a difference  of  opinion 
between  the  'divisional  executive  and  the 
council,  I think  it  would  be  hard  to  put 
a number  to  it,  but  I would  be  surprised 
if  there  were  not  several  requests  from 
divisional  executive  members  for  con- 
sultations with  members  at  county  level. 


8900.  Sir  John  Wrigley : And  you 
would  almost  be  disappointed  if  they  did 

not? -It  is  not  for  me  to  comment  in 

a sense,  but  if  you  have  strong  bodies 
engaged  in  education  then  you  must 
expect  differences  of  opinion,  and  you 
must  expect  them  to  have  to  get  together 
to  argue  things  out. 

8901.  It  would  be  indicating  some  lack 

of  interest  if  they  did  not  on  some  occa- 
sion when  they  wanted  it. Alderman 

Pargiter : There  has  never  been  any  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
education  committee  to  meet  to  discuss, 
and  they  always  make  themselves  readily 
available,  and  at  no  time  have  they  said : 
“ We  have  not  got  time  to  see  you 
As  the  Chairman  has  said  they  have  very 
often  gone  down  to  the  divisional  execu- 
tive iin  the  evening  when  it  lias  not  been 
possible  for  them  to  come  to  us.  The 
evidence  is  more  available  at  .the  Guild- 
hall, and  more  officers  are  available,  and 
so  on,  but  I would  like  to  assure  you 
that  this  question  of  consultation  is  taken 
very  seriously,  and  I would  say  I think 
without  exception  any  request  made  to 
meet  members  of  the  education  com- 
mittee is  accepted. 

8902.  Sir  Charles  Morris : That  is  con- 

sultation before  the  business  goes  .through 
the  council,  and  not  explanation  after- 
wards?  Generally  speaking  before  it 

goes  to  the  county  council.  In  the  last 
analysis  it  might  go  to  the  county  council, 
and  they  may  request  a third  meeting, 
and.  although  we  have  come  to  a third 
decision,  we  would  not  refuse  to  meet 
them  in  case  they  come  to  explain  on 
some  point,  and  it  would  not  be  un- 
known as  a result  of  some  further  dis- 
cussion for  the  decision  of  (the  county 
council  to  be  altered  in  regard  to  a 
particular  matter.  It  does  not  happen 
with  any  great  frequency,  but  it  does 
happen  we  get  changes  of  decisions  of 
the  county  council  sometimes  as  a result 
of  further  discussions  that  have  taken 
place. 

8903.  On  this  point  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing, which  is  largely  the  structure  and 
organisation  of  secondary  education, 
your  view  is  that  the  county’s  policy  is 
flexible  enough  to  give  some  elbow  room 
for  manoeuvre  in  these  discussions  in  the 
district?— — >It  is  quite  flexible.  As  Dr. 
Gurr  has  said  we  leave  the  responsibility 
for  preparing  the  development  plan,  to 
the  divisional  executive,  and  therefore 
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the  initiative  rests  with  them,  and  there- 
fore they  will  say  what  they  want  within 
a general  policy.  What  we  have  said  at 
the  moment — this  is  perhaps  new — we 
have  said  that  it  is  our  'policy  from  the 
county  council  point  of  view  to  provide 
the  additional  facilities  as  they  become 
available,  the  teaching  staff  that  is 
necessary  to  give  secondary  modern 
schools  parity  of  treatment  with  grammar 
schools,  and  therefore  we  should  require 
them  to  submit  details  of  what  would  be 
necessary  to  carry  that  out,  and  we  have 
said : "If  some  of  yon  want  to  organise 
your  schools  on  a different  basis,  if  you 
want  comprehensive  instead  of  secondary 
modern,  and  grammar,  that  is  all  right, 
submit  it  to  us,  but  we  will  not  say  in 
advance  we  accept  your  view.”  With 
regard  to  our  function  as  an  education 
authority  at  the  moment  we  are  working 
to  raise  the  standard  but  above  that  there 
is  very  considerable  room  for  flexibility 
in  the  nature  of  the  organisation  and 
we  'have  not  sought  to  dictate  to  any 
divisional  executive  and  say  how  they 
■should  organise  their  secondary  education 
provided  they  will  observe  the  minimum 
that  we  require  to  be  necessary.  We 
have  not  said,  we  shall  approve  every- 
thing they  put  up,  but  we  are  not  saying 
at  any  rate  you  must  conform  to  a 
certain  pattern.  We  leave  it  to  them. 

8904.  You  did  say  wihat  you  have  just 
been  telling  us  is  perhaps  new.  When 
did  you  begin  putting  it  to  the  divisional 
executives  in  this  new  way?  Roughly 

a year  ago? Alderman  Mrs.  Forbes: 

About  a year  ago.  It  is  comparatively 
new.  There  is  a duty  on  the  county 
oounciil  under  ithe  1944  Act  to  produce 
a development  plan.  The  preparation 
for  the  plan  was  undentaken  by  the  divi- 
sional executive  and  then  the  county 
council  proceeded  to  produce  the  plan. 
Recently  we  have  rather  taken  the  view 
that  more  important  than  the  imposition 
of  a type  of  organisation  in  second- 
ary schools  is  the  raising  of  the 
standards  in  those  secondary  schools, 
and  we  have  been  prepared  to  consider 
alterations  in  the  development  .plan  pro- 
vided that  each  alteration  resulted  in  an 
improvement  in  the  standards  of  facili- 
ties for  children  in  secondary  schools 
irrespective  of  the  type  of  organisation 
of  secondary  education. 

8905.  This  gives,  in  your  experience, 
since  you  have  done  it,  quite  good  elbow 
room  for  .manoeuvre  in  talking  to  the 
divisional  executive  which  starts  with  a 


rather  different  view? We  think  it  is 

a good  plan  because  it  does  give  the 
divisional  executive  the  opportunity  of 
putting  forward  the  point  of  view  which 
best  suits  its  own  locality,  and  it  docs 
encourage  divisional  executives  to  put 
forward  improvements  for  their  own 
secondary  schools.  It  avoids  a good 
deal  of  abortive  discussion  as  to  the 
organisation  of  secondary  education,  and 
focuses  the  improvement  of  facilities. 

8906.  This  new  approach  was  about  a 

year  ago? July,  1958. 

8907.  I should  like,  if  I may,  to  thank 
Alderman  Pargiter  and  his  colleagues  for 
their  answers  to  all  these  questions.- — 
Alderman  Pargiter:  We  have  thoroughly 
enjoyed  it.  We  think  we  have  nothing 
to  lose  from  a detailed  investigation  of 
our  answers  on  education. 

8908.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  I think  that 
completes  'the  questions  on  ordinary 
education.  There  is  of  course  one  ser- 
vice which  is  partly  education  and 
health,  the  school  health  service.  Would 
your  people  who  would  be  concerned 

with  'that  be  in  this  afternoon? 1 

think  we  would  be  .penfcotly  happy  to 
take  it  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
services. 

(The  proceedings  were  adjourned 
for  a short  while.) 

On  Resumption 

8909.  Chairman : I gather  that  you 
bad  a very  interesting  discussion  on 
education  this  morning— -I  am  sorry  I 
had  to  miss  it,  tout  'you  will  be  the  first 
to  recognise  that  there  are  other  duties 
which  have  to  be  reconciled  as  far  as 
possible.  We  would  like  to  go  on  to 
personal  health  services  now,  find  as 
part  of  that  I would  like  to  take  the 

school  health  services. Alderman 

Pargiter:  Alderman  Rockman  is  chair- 
man of  the  health  committee  and  Dr. 
Perkins,  the  County  Medical  Officer. 
This  (brings  rather  a collection  of 
witnesses  in  fact — there  are  County 
Councillor  'Mbs.  Gundry,  Chairman  of 
the  Welfare  Committee  and  Mr. 
Franklin,  the  Chief  Welfare  Officer,  and 
I have  immediately  behind  me  tile  Chair- 
man of  the  Children’s  Committee  and  the 
Children’s  Officer. 

8910.  You  take  [them  in  your  own 

way. We  have  got  them  altogether, 

it  is  entirely  as  you  wish.  If  I might 
make  a short  opening  statement  and  then 
answer  any  questions  arising  from  it? 
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All,  -or  nearly  all,  the  District  Councils 
claim  these  functions.  The  main  differ- 
ence between  (the  group  of  medium-sized 
authorities  and  the  group  of  large-sized 
authorities  is  that  'the  former  accept  the 
need  for  co-operatiion  in  more  instances 
than  do  (the  latter  and,  additionally,  the 
medium-sized  group  suggest  that  there 
should  (be  concurrent  powers  in  relation 
to  the  welfare  of  old  people  requiring 
care  and  attention.  In  this  connection 
they  were  careful  to  point  out  'that  they 
expected  the  County  Council  ito  have 
the  obligation  and  they  only  wished  to 
have  the  power. 

All  the  criticisms  that  have  been 
levelled  against  (the  County  Council  are 
made  in  respect  of  the  Health  Service 
and  some  of  the  criticisms  are  levelled 
against  the  Welfare  and  Children’s  Ser- 
vices ns  administered  by  the  County 
Council.  Paradoxically  it  appears  to  be 
admitted  -that  the  services  themselves  are 
satisfactory,  and  iit  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  services  could  he  satisfactory  if  the 
criticisms  are  justified. 

Having  said  (that  the  services  them- 
selves _ are  satisfactory,  .the  District 
Councils’  claim  is  that  the  administration 
of  .the  services  would  he  better  if  it  were 
in  their  (hands  and  that  consequently  the 
services  themselves  would  be  better 
carried  out  by  them. 

In  particular  (the  District  Councils  feel 
that  the  system  of  Area  Health  Com- 
mittees is  not  delegation  and  that  it  does 
not  allow  adequate  local  participation. 
It  is  said  on  behalf  of  the  District  Coun- 
cils that  these  are  services  requiring 
intimate  contact  with  the  public  and  that 
the  County  Council  is  too  large  and  too 
impersonal  to  .provide  ithis  contact. 
Additionally,  it  is  claimed  that  'the  staff 
would  (function  better  if  they  were  em- 
ployed locally  because  many  'prefer  'to 
work  in  the  place  which  they  know. 

The  County  Council  feels  there  is  no 
substance  in  these  complaints.  The  Dis- 
trict Council  nominees  outnumber  the 
County  Council  members  on  the  Area 
Health  Committees  ; ithe  staff  concerned, 
such  as  the  (health  visitor,  is  the  point  of 
contact  with  £he  .public ; and  each  Area 
is  individually  staffed  on  a local  basis. 

A point  worth  stressing  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  visits  made  to  families 
is  that  the  Health  Visitor  and  School 
Nurse  is  one  and  the  same  person. 
Relatively  few  families  receive  visits  in 
connection  with  Welfare  and  Children 


when  compared  with  those  who  are 
visited  by  Health  Visitors  and  their  func- 
tions are  different,  so  that  there  is  not 
the  invasion  by  hordes  of  visitors  im- 
plied in  the  evidence  nor  is  there 
duplication. 

The  reasons  why  the  Council  Council 
considers  that  these  services  are  better 
performed  by  the  County  Council  for  the 
whole  of  its  area  are  given  in  the  County 
Council’s  original  Outline  of  Evidence, 
and  it  is  not  proposed  to  enlarge  on 
these  reasons  in  detail.  The  County 
Counoil  considers  that  no  case  has  been 
made  out  to  show  that  it  has  fallen  down 
in  the  performance  of  its  duties ; on  the 
contrary  the  system  has  worked  well ; a 
good  organisation  was  built  up  quickly 
and  effectively  upon  the  passing  of  the 
post-war  legislation  and  a very  satisfac- 
tory service  has  been  provided. 

The  fact  that  the  District  Councils 
.accept  the  need  for  co-operation  with 
regard  to  certain  aspects  of  the  services 
shows  that  they  admit  that  the  catch- 
ment areas  are  larger  than  the  individual 
Distriot  Councils.  This  applies  par- 
ticularly in  the  Health  Services  to  mental 
health,  tuberculosis  rehabilitation  work- 
shops, chest  clinics  service,  hostels  for 
homeless  tuberculous  men,  dental  work- 
shops and  mother  and  baby  homes.  In 
addition  it  applies  to  the  Ambulance  Ser- 
vice. In  the  case  of  these  services  the 
need  is  clearly  for  administration  on  a 
wider  basis  than  the  District  Councils 
could  provide,  and  no  form  of  co- 
operation or  joint  arrangements  between 
the  Distriot  Councils  would  be  as  satis- 
factory as  the  County  Council’s  provi- 
sion of  the  services  over  the  whole  of 
■its  area.  It  would  be  undesirable  to 
split  these  services  from  the  remainder 
of  the  Health  Services,  for  they  all  form 
part  of  an  integrated  whole,  and  conse- 
quently the  County  Council  considers 
that  it  is  justified  in  resisting  any  claim 
for  conferment  of  any  part  of  the  Health 
Services.  It  has,  however,  considered 
how  far  it  can  go  in  delegating  the 
remainder  of  the  Health  Services  to  the 
District  Councils  in  order  that  they  may 
have  a fuller  share  in  their  execution. 

The  County  Council  feels  that  the 
right  answer  lies  on  the  lines  of  the  Local 
Government  Conference  Committee 
recommendations  which  were  accepted 
by  the  District  Councils.  It  is  true  that 
those  recommendations  were  made 
within  the  framework  of  the  existing 
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legislation,  but  the  County  Council  is 
convinced  that  looking  at  the  matter  now 
in  the  widest  possible  terms  conferment 
of  these  powers  would  not  be  right  as 
it  would  be  less  economical  and  satis- 
factory for  the  District  Councils  to  run 
their  own  services. 

The  County  Council  feels  that  the 
Local  Government  Conference  Com- 
mittee recommendations  will  enable  the 
District  Councils  to  participate  more 
fully  in  the  Health  Services,  but  will 
preserve  the  advantages  of  a wider  ad- 
ministration and  the  better  staffing  of 
the  service  in  such  cases  as  provision  of 
midwives  and  supervisors  where 
efficiency  and  economy  is  obtained  over 
a wider  area. 

The  intention  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Conference  Committee  recom- 
mendations is  to  enlarge  the  number  of 
area  committees  within  the  County 
Council’s  framework.  As  it  is  considered 
essential  that  there  should  be  an  equal 
delegation  to  authorities  of  a size  and 
area  capable  of  taking  on  the  service, 
it  is  proposed  in  order  to  achieve  this 
that  there  should  be  delegation  to  those 
District  Councils  with  a population  of 
65  to  70  thousand  upwards  with  com- 
binations of  the  remaining  District 
Councils,  resulting  in  20  sub-committees 
of  the  Health  Committee  which  would 
have  fuller  powers  delegated  to  them 
than  the  existing  10  Area  Committees. 

The  Health  Service  is  yet  another  in- 
stance where  the  District  Councils 
claim  that  they  lost  the  service  in  1948 
and  are  now  asking  for  its  return. 

In  fact  the  only  functions  which  were 
transferred  to  the  County  Council  are — 
Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  (in- 
cluding Health  Visitors  and  immunisa- 
tion against  diphtheria)  (from  17 
District  Councils). 

Supervision  and  Employment  of 
Midwives  (from  9 District  Councils 
plus  4 who  had  been  performing  these 
functions  on  behalf  of  the  County 
Council). 

In  addition  the  Maternity  and  Child 
Welfare  Authorities  had  powers  to  pro- 
vide home  helps  and  limited  powers  to 
provide  home  nursing  and  all  local 
authorities  had  power  to  provide 
ambulances. 

The  Health  Services  provided  by  the 
District  Councils  bear  little  or  no  re- 
semblance to  the  service  now  provided 


by  the  County  Council  and  they  arc 
quite  inaccurate  in  stating  that  they  are 
seeking  a return  of  the  service  which 
they  lost. 

With  regard  to  Welfare  and  Children, 
the  County  Council  feels  that  the  posi- 
tion is  very  different  here  and  that  there 
is  no  place  or  reason  for  delegation  of 
these  functions.  When  one  considers 
the  most  convenient  unit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  these  functions,  and  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  this  must  be  the  criterion, 
it  is  the  County  Council  only  and  not 
the  District  Councils  which  can  be  so 
described.  In  particular  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  many  of  the  persons 
requiring  these  services  are  not  and  can- 
not be  dealt  with  in  the  area  from  which 
they  come.  Some  of  the  County 
Council’s  welfare  homes  are  outside  the 
county  and  many  of  the  children  taken 
into  care  have  to  be  accommodalcd 
away  from  their  home  environment. 
Some  areas  at  present,  have  no  welfare 
homes  at  all  and  it  is  important  to 
stress  the  need  for  interchangeability  of 
homes  and  the  specialist  provision  for 
homes  of  such  persons  as  the  blind. 

In  regard  to  the  claim  for  concurrent 
powers,  this  would  only  lead  to  a dupli- 
cation of  staff,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
District  Councils  would  be  very  selective 
as  to  the  type  of  person  which  they 
would  accommodate.  It  is  difficult  to 
visualise  what  advantage  there  would 
be  to  the  people  concerned,  i.e.  the  old 
people. 

The  provision  of  the  Welfare  and 
Children’s  Services  on  a county  basis 
enables  the  authority  to  satisfy  the  need 
for  specialist  officers  which  arises  over 
a wide  field  ; such  need  would  not  arise 
in  districts  individually,  with  the  con- 
sequence that  specialist  officers  would 
not  be  appointed  to  the  detriment  of  the 
services  or,  if  they  were,  they  would  be 
uneconomic.  A memorandum  support- 
ing this  statement  has  been  prepared  in 
respect  of  the  Children’s  Service  which 
T am  putting  in. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  County 
Council  requires  old  people  to  be  accom- 
modated in  homes  some  distance  from 
their  own  neighbourhood  and  that  the 
old  people  are  most  reluctant  to  do  this. 
Whilst  this  may  be  true  in  some  cases, 
it  is  equally  true  to  say  that  once  the 
old  people  have  been  accommodated  in 
a home,  regardless  of  its  location,  they 
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rarely  want  to  leave  at  any  subsequent 
date.  The  main  reason  for  some  persons 
being  accommodated  at  some  distance 
from  their  own  neighbourhood  ds  the 
overall  shortage  of  beds  and  suitable 
sites  for  the  erection  of  new  homes  in 
all  areas  of  the  County.  The  transfer 
of  powers  to  the  District  Councils  would 
not  remove  this  difficulty  as  the  reasons 
are  outside  the  control  of  either  the 
County  Council  or  the  District  Councils. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  the  County 
Council’s  case  is  that  it  is  prepared  to 
see  an  extension  of  the  Area  Committee 
system  within  the  County  so  far  as  the 
Health  Service  is  concerned— even  this 
is  really  against  its  better  judgment  and 
is  offered  by  way  of  compromise.  It 
is  not  prepared  to  offer  any  delegation 
of  the  Welfare  and  Children’s  Services. 

Chairman : Thank  you  very  much. 
Miss  Johnston? 

8911.  Miss  Johnston:  When  you  took 
over  certain  health  services  from  certain 
of  the  authorities  in  1948  did  you  find 
the  standard  fairly  level  or  were  some 

better  than  others? 1 think  it  is  true 

to  say  some  were  a little  better  than 
others.  I do  not  think  there  was  a 
degree  of  uniformity  of  standard. 
Some  of  them  in  the  mainly  built  up 
areas  had  well  developed  services, 
whereas  those  newly  developed  found 
themselves  lagging  behind,  which  is  a 
physical  difficulty.  There  were  differ- 
ences in  the  services  as  shown  by  modern 
purpose  equipment — clinics  with  a high 
standard  of  equipment  and  then  clinics 
in  rented  church  halls — quite  a variation 
of  standard  in  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
would  have  to  admit  there  is  still  some 
variation.  At  present  it  is  due  to 
physical  inhibitions,  the  inability  to  get 
the  Ministries  to  agree  to  build  rather 
than  the  desire  to  continue.  Coming  as 
it  did  immediately  after  the  war  one 
would  not  want  to  be  too  critical  as  to 
some  of  the  reasons  for  those  disparities  ; 
it  might  be  that  some  authorities  were 
niggardly  and  others  more  generous. 
There  was  a variation.  Part  of  our  main 
objective  has  been  to  iron  that  out  and 
to  see  that  the  areas  not  so  well  off 
were  improved,  and  in  the  main  that  has 
succeeded  fairly  well. 

8912.  You  would  not  say  that  having 
to  do  that  has  prevented  further  develop- 
ment in  the  better  areas?  Having  to 
spend  your  resources  on  improving  the 


less  good  has  not  prevented  further  de- 
velopment in  the  ones  whioh  were  going 

ahead? 1 do  not  think  so.  After  all 

we  are  a county  with  a very  high  rate 
product  and  so  on,  so  that  we  have 
never  found  any  difficulty  in  providing 
the  amount  of  money  which  the  Minister 
has  been  prepared  to  let  us  spend — that 
is  probably  the  better  way  of  putting  it. 
So  that  any  one  district  has  not  suffered 
as  a result  of  our  having  to  do  more  in 
one  district  than  another. 

8913.  I think  you  more  or  less  said 

yesterday,  starting  from  scratch,  arrang- 
ing things  as  you  wanted,  you  would 
prefer  not  to  have  delegation  of  educa- 
tion to  divisional  executives.  Do  you 
feel  the  same  about  area  health  com- 
mittees?  There  has  never  been  dele- 

gation to  the  county  district  councils — 
in  fact  we  are  not  empowered  under  the 
Act  to  delegate  these  functions. 

8914.  But  you  do  have  area  health 

committees? We  do,  but  we  do  not 

actually  delegate  to  the  local  autho- 
rities. If  we  were  starting  off  from 
scratch  and  we  were  to  have  authority 
— it  is  hypothetical  as  to  what  we  might 
do,  but  we  certainly  should  not  want  to 
put  additional  cogs  in  the  machine  if  we 
could  help  it  obviously,  as  we  obviously 
must  do  to  have  area  health  committees. 
We  have  no  objection  to  some  form  of 
local  administration ; I think  it  could  be 
arranged  in  that  particular  way.  I do 
not  think  we  would  go  out  of  our  way 
to  establish  a form  of  delegation — it  is 
not  required — unless  it  was  an  estab- 
lished part  of  the  machine  or  unless  the 
Act  provided  that  we  should  delegate. 
What  we  have  done  is  to  create  sub- 
committees of  the  health  committee 
which  operate  in  an  area.  We  could 
probably  do  it  more  efficiently  if  they 
were  directly  and  solely  administered 
from  the  county  council  itself. 

8915.  As  you  know,  we  have  had  a 

good  deal  of  criticism  of  the  ineffective- 
ness of  those  area  committees.  Were 
you  conscious  before  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion started,  before  the  district  autho- 
rities started  giving  their  views,  that 
there  was  this  feeling  that  those  com- 
mittees are  not  worth  while? It  has 

not  been  made  known  to  us  particularly. 
I am  not  suggesting  that  the  districts  like 
the  area  system.  I was  concerned  with 
the  inception  of  the  area  health  com- 
mittees ; we  had  to  look  at  what  our 
functions  were  as  a health  authority  and 
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how  we  were  going  to  administer  it.  In 
the  soheme  which  was  originally  put  up 
we  only  wanted  eight  area  committees — 
we  offered  ten  as  a compromise  alterna- 
tive to  the  county  districts.  They 
accepted  but  not  very  willingly,  because 
obviously  they  would  not  be  masters  in 
their  own  house  as  they  had  -been  pre- 
viously in  regard  to  some  parts  of  those 
services,  hut  generally  speaking  in  the 
early  days  of  the  delegation  I think  there 
was  a tendency  for  the  area  committees 
to  bring  too  much  to  the  health  com- 
mittees, but  in  recent  years  the  tendency 
has  certainly  not  been  to  do  that.  A 
good  deal  of  the  responsibility  is  left 
with  the  area  health  committees.  And 
the  fact  that  it  is  suggested  they  only 
meet  for  a very  short  time — personally  I 
always  think  it  is  a sign  of  inefficiency 
to  meet  for  a long  time  and  certainly 
much  more  efficient  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  if  you  do  not  have  to 
meet  for  too  long  a time  to  deal  with 
what  is  going  on. 

891'6.  The  purpose  of  the  area  com- 
mittees is  really  to  supervise  the  day  to 
day  administration? 'Within  the  over- 

all policy  of  the  county  council  and  to 
carry  out  certain  delegated  functions.  I 
think  there  are  lists  in  our  written  evi- 
dence of  what  they  carry  out.  Yes,  I 
would  say  day  to  day  administration  but 
that  actually  means  running  the  service 
under  the  general  .policy  of  the  county 
council. 

8917.  They  meet,  I think,  every  other 

month,  is  that  right? Mr.  Goodacre : 

Six  of  the  area  committees  meet  in 
alternative  months,  the  other  four  fix 
meetings  each  month  except  around 
August.  On  average  the  meetings  last 
for  one  hour. 

8918.  We  have  heard  of  meetings 
which  are  held  bi-monthly  and  last  for 
less  than  half  an  hour.  You  can  see 
that  members  cannot  feel  they  are  doing 
the  job  they  set  out  to  do  in  half  an 
hour  if  they  are  supposed  to  be 

supervising  administration. Alderman 

Pargiter : That  is  hardly  a valid  criticism 
of  the  County  Council;  we  have  no 
standing  order,  they  can  meet  for  five 
or  six  hours  if  they  want  to. 

8919.  Chairman:  The  agenda  is 

settled  by  a County  officer? No,  I 

do  no  t think  that  is  really  the  true  posi- 
tion. After  all,  the  members  of  the  area 
committee  are  in  control  in  their  own 


house  as  far  as  the  meetings  of  their  own 
committee  are  concerned.  If  they  want 
to  meet  once  a fortnight  if  they  have 
the  work  to  do  we  do  not  prevent  them. 

8920.  But,  you  see,  the  general  point 
that  is  put  to  us,  as  I understand  it,  is 
this.  The  area  health  committees  have 
no  real  active  life  of  their  own,  they  can 
only  deal  with  that  which  is  put  before 
them  on  behalf  of  the  county.  The 
agenda  is  settled  and  circulated  by  county 
officers.  It  very  often  happens  that  they 
only  spend  -half  an  hour  or  perhaps  an 
hour  on  dealing  with  wliat  is  put  .to  them 
every  other  month,  and  that  it  is  because 
the  county  do  not  really  'bring  anything 
serious  bkore  them  that  the  lack  of 

interest  arises. Yes.  I will  ask  two 

people  with  intimate  knowledge  of  what 
happens  to  deal  with  this — the  Chairman 
of  the  Health  Committee  who  visits  Area 
Health  Committees  from  time  to  time, 
and  also  Dr.  Perkins  who  will  have  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  this  question.-- 
Alderman  Rockman : I shall  not  deal 
with  it  administratively,  hut  I 'have  never 
found  any  area  committee  prevented 
from  discussing  any  matter  they  wanted 
to  discuss. 

8921.  Chairman:  If  they  know  about 

it? As  a matter  of  fact  only  .this  week 

a chairman  found  out  something  and  said 
“ What  shall  I do  about  so-and-so?  ’ 
t said  obviously,  "Put  it  before  your 
committee”.  As  for  meeting  for  half 
an  hour— I go  round  to  some  meetings— 
I wish  I could  go  to  all— my  experience 
is  they  finish  when  the  members  want 
them  to  finish.  Unfortunately  for  me 
when  I arrived  home  at  9 o’clock  last 
night  the  Willesden  area  meeting  had 
just  finished  and  the  chairman  wanted 
to  come  and  see  me  this  afternoon.  They 
were  there  meeting  from  7 till  9 on  a 
matter  primarily  said  to  'be  County 
Council  business,  but  we  encourage  that. 
There  should  be  discussions  at  local  level. 
And  T would  like  to  point  out  Che  short- 
age of  time.  There  is  of  course  a nursery 
panel  sub-committee  and  there  are  oilier 
sub-committees  on  which  a lot  of  the 
work  is  done  and  they  themselves  report 
to  the  full  area  committee.  When  (hey 
get  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  they 
are  inclined  to  do  what  many  of  us  do, 
having  appointed  a sub-committee, 
accept  what  the  sub-committee  'have  to 
say.  I accept  the  agenda  can  'be  quite 
formal.  The  officer  prepares  the  agenda 
— the  officer  who  is  not  at  .the  county 
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offices,  he  is  at  the  local  office.  True,  he 
is  a county  officer  just  as  for  part  of 
the  doctor’s  time  he  is  a county  officer, 
but  (the  agenda  is  prepared  and  any  mem- 
ber of  any  committee  can  have  a matter 
put  on  it.  Quite  recently  there  has  been 
a lot  of  discussion  in  one  area,  so  much 
so  -that  the  Ministry  were  brought  into 
it.  We  have  never  prevented  them  from 
discussing  any  topic.  It  is  true  much 
of  it  has  to  come  to  headquarters.  They 
would  wish  it  to  get  our  endorsement. 
I think  their  attitude  has  been  they  want 
us  to  have  a lot  of  interest.  Occasionally 
when  meetings  are  cancelled  it  is  not  at 
the  wish  of  the  county  council  officers 
or  the  Chairman  of  the  Health  Com- 
mittee. The  menfbers  themselves  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  perhaps  it  is  better 
not  to  meet  that  month,  but  there  can 
always  be  business  if  there  is  business 
they  want  to  talk  about. 

8922.  Perhaps  Alderman  Rockman 
could  be  good  enough  to  let  us  have  a 
copy  of  the  agendas  of  meetings  of  each 

of  the  area  committees? 1 should  be 

delighted.  Tt  is  only  by  chance  that  I 
have  left  .them  in  the  car — .there  are 
three  today  and  I have  been  carrying  them 
around. — Dr.  Perkins : I should  like  to 
make  it  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
meetings,  the  actual  formal  regular 
meetings,  of  the  Area  Health  Committees 
do  not  by  any  means  represent  the  work 
carried  out.  Actually  the  key  man  is  the 
area  medical  officer  and  we  bad  worked 
out  over  the  years  a system  of  adminis- 
tration and  priority  so  he  is  able  to  act 
in  nearly  all  the  routine  issues.  You 
appreciate  that  in  personal  health  ser- 
vices, it  is  very  largely  problems  of 
separate  individuals,  and  we  have  the 
system  working  so  that  in  nearly  all 
cases  the  Area  Medical  Officer  has  been 
given  the  power,  and  in  nearly  all 
cases  can  deal  with  the  case  satisfac- 
torily within  the  powers  given  to  him. 
The  only  time  when  that  cannot  be 
carried  out  is  when  for  some  reason 
there  is  an  appeal.  It  may  be  on  the 
grounds  the  Chairman  has  mentioned 
— the  day  nursery  panel ; it  may  be  an 
appeal  against  refusal  of  admission  to  a 
day  nursery.  The  County  Council  has 
laid  down  priority  for  admission ; there 
are  borderline  cases  in  which  the  Area 
Medical  Officer  does  not  feel  'his  powers 
enable  him  to  make  a decision,  or  he 
does  not  feel  the  case  is  eligible.  In 
either  case  the  applicant  has  the  right 
to  go  to  the  Area  Committee,  in 


effect  the  day  nursery  panel,  and  put 
their  case.  Areas  put  in  many  hours  on 
that.  Similarly  they  have  an  appeals 
panel ; it  is  sometimes  joint  with  the  day 
nursery  panel — the  same  body,  but  for 
certain  of  our  services,  as  you  know,  a 
charge  can  be  made.  A scale  of  assess- 
ment has  been  laid  down  and  in  nearly 
every  case  the  area  medical  officer  can 
tell  the  applicant  at  once  what  the  charge 
will  be.  If  they  plead  special  hardship 
they  have  the  right  to  go  to  the  appeals 
panel.  It  is  there  considered  in  the  same 
way.  That  is _ where  the  area  committees 
are  really  doing  first-class  and  essential 
work  for  many  long  hours.  The  result  is 
when  it  comes  to  the  formal  area  com- 
mittee it  is  very  largely  a matter  of 
approving  action  taken  by  their  panels 
or  by  the  area  medical  officer  under  the 
powers  that  have  been  given  to  him. 
That  covers  the  main  part  of  their  work. 
But  apart  from  that  a regular  item  on 
the  agenda  of  every  area  committee 
meeting  is  that  the  area  medical  officer 
himself  submits  his  report.  So  if  there  is 
any  item  relating  to  the  personal  health 
service  of  his  area  on  which  he  wishes 
to  refer  to  his  area  committee  and  have 
it  consulted  without  any  limitation  what- 
soever, it  is  in  his  own  hands. 

8923.  That  rather  confirms,  I think, 
what  has  been  so  often  said  to  us  by 
members  of  the  county  districts,  that  the 
work  of  the  area  committees  consists 
mainly  of  two  things — hearing  repor 
of  what  has  already  been  done  by 
county  officer  under  your  direction  am 
matters  dealing  with  area  policy  which  is 
a county  matter  in  any  event.  Really 
your  analysis  of  the  area  committee 
rather,  at  first  sight,  supports  that  view, 
I think.— - — It  is  not  actually  taken  by  the 
area  medical  officer  under  my  immediate 
direction — ultimately,  yes. 

8924.  Under  your  authority? Yes. 

under  my  authority ; he  is  given  a large 
measure  of  autonomy. 

8925.  I am  not  clear  what  the  object  of 

these  area  committees  is  and  what  func- 
tion they  should  perform. Alderman 

Rockman : Every  matter  that  the  local 
medical  officer  deals  with  is  a matter 
on  which  he  gets  their  advice  and  in- 
struction. We  do  not  interfere  with  the 
local  medical  officer ; he  deals  with  his 
own  area  committee.  In  one  area  there 
is  a special  clinic  for  old  people.  The 
idea  originated  from  that  area  commit- 
tee. If  it  is  a success — it  has  been  going 
just  over  twelve  months — they  will  report 
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on  it.  Then  there  is  another  type  of 
clinic  in  another  part  of  the  county.  We 
have  variations  where  the  idea  has  come 
from  the  area,  possibly  from  the  medical 
officer  to  his  committee,  but  he  has  to 
co  to  somebody.  We  prefer  that  rather 
than  coming  up  to  us  the  medical  officers 
should  consult  with  their  ocal  people— 
the  idea  to  come  from  the  committee, 
be  fostered  by  the  committee,  im- 
proved by  that  committee. 


8926.  Would  an  area  medical  officer 
in  practice  put  up  a scheme  of  that  kind 
—initiating  something  new  in  his  area 
committee  unless  he  had  made  himself 
fairly  satisfied  that  he  had  backing 

centrally  . . . One  matter  was  done 

by  the  area  committee  and  even  taken 
on  to  the  Ministry,  in  a way  by-passing 
the  county.  That  is  all  right.  It  in  fact 
does  happen;  there  is  no  objection  to 
that.  The  medical  officer  cannot  be  in 
everything. 

8927.  Miss  Johnston : How  long  did  it 
take  between  the  area  committee  think- 
ing of  it  and  the  clinic  being  established  I 

Was  it  very  slow? Alderman  Rock- 

man  : I could  not  tell  you  how  long  it 
took,  some  little  time  because  we  had  to 
get  the  sanction  of  the  Ministry.  We 
are  not  responsible  for  the  delays  ; by 
and  large  we  can  move  pretty  quickly 
but  often  with  these  things  we  have  to 


get  sanction, 

8928.  How  often  does  the  County 

Health  Committee  meet? Once  a 

month,  and  the  chairman  of  course  does 
certain  things  in  between  meetings.  And 
you  see  every  area  committee  has  a 
representative  on  the  full  health  commit- 
tee, and  I am  so  glad  you  have  asked 
for  the  minutes  and  reports.  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  area  comes  to  the  full 
health  committee,  presents  their  report 
and  speaks  for  any  recommendation  that 


comes  along. 

8929.  Would  the  Area  Medical  Officer 

be  at  the  committee? -Not  unless 

specially  called  for— not  at  the  full  com- 
mittee—Dr.  Perkins:  But  either  I or  my 
deputy  make  a point  of  attending  every 
area  committee  meeting  so  that  1 know 
the  arguments  that  have  been  put  tor- 
ward,  Very  often  I have  prior  con- 
sultation with  the  area  medical  officer 
and  afterwards,  so  that  I am  able  to 
advise  my  chairman  what  is  the  local 
feeling,— Alderman  Rockman : When 

there  is  something  of  special  moment  we 
have  asked  Cor  the  area  medical  officer 


to  come  up  to  the  full  committee  so  that 
he  can  put  his  point  of  view.  We  are 
very  anxious  for  that ; we  do  not  want 
to  make  it  too  much  the  same  all  over 
the  county. 

8930.  I think  you  have  proposals  for 
increasing  the  number  of  area  commit- 
tees and  delegating  rather  more  to  them, 

is  that  right? Alderman  Pargiler: 

We  have  a suggestion  that  there  should 
be  20  ; 16  would  be  present  district  coun- 
cils with  a population  of  65  to  70,000 
or  more.  This  was  a recommendation 
of  the  Local  Government  Conference 
which  we  held,  but  it  was  generally 
agreed — I am  not  at  all  sure  how  this 
will  operate— lit  was  part  of  the  agree- 
ment with  which  they  were  very  much 
concerned.  They  wanted  20  area  com- 
mittes  but  that  there  should  be  no,  in- 
crease in  the  administrative  costs,  and 
how  you  can  double  the  number  of  com- 
mittees—leaving  the  officers — with  the 
obvious  increase  in  administration  with- 
out increasing  the  cost  I do  not  quite 
know.  We  have  not  gone  very  far  into 
the  detail  yet,  we  decided  not  to  pro- 
ceed further  with  it.  I would  say  this. 
We  offered  this  not  because  we  thought 
it  was  necessary — we  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary— we  offered  it  because  they 
wanted  something  more  and  if  there  was 
anything  more  we  could  do  we  did  not 
object,  although  from  an  administrative 
point  of  view  personally  I did  not  want 
more  than  eight  area  committees.  We 
shall  probably  have  to  space  them  a little 
more  otherwise  we  shall  get  a little  con- 
gested with  20  reports  coming  into  the 
health  committee  on  top  of  their  other 
work.  We  shall  leave  it  to  the  chairman 
to  see  just  how  it  is  going  to  work  out. 
But  this  was,  of  course,  shelved ; it  is  sub- 
ject now  to  what  the  Commission  might 
recommend  and  the  Government  might 
propose. 

8931.  In  seeing  the  other  authorities 
we  found  some  cases  where  the  borough 
medical  officer  of  health  was  also  part 
employed  by  the  county,  was  sometimes 
the  area  medical  officer,  and  in  other 
cases  the  borough  medical  officer  of 
health  only  served  the  borough.  What 
is  the  County  Council’s  policy?  Do  you 
prefer  joint  appointments  where 

, possible? Alderman  Rockman:  I 

think  with  the  exception  of  one  area 
they  are  all  joint  officers,  district  council 
and  county  council. 

8932.  You  find  that  works,  do  you? 
1 do  not  know  whether  it  would 
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ever  work.  There  is  always  a little  feel- 
ing engendered,  but  it  certainly  has  been 
a paying  proposition  as  to  administration 
and  costs.  Having  agreed  what  is  the 
percentage  of  time  and  cost,  then  the 
officers  in  the  different  areas  do  their  nor- 
mal duties.  It  is  only  a question  of  alloca- 
tion of  costs,  one  mighit  say,  and  I am 
quite  sure  under  the  present  status  the 
district  council  officer  would  not  want 
another  officer  in  his  area  who  would 
be  county  council.  He  would  not  want 
somebody  else  and  he  would  prefer  to 
do  the  whole  thing  himself.  There  is 
no  tremendous  problem  about  it  because 
I have  known  them  of  course  speak 
rather  strongly  on  the  point  of  view  of 
their  own  council  as  against  county 
council.  It  is  the  medical  officer’s  point 
of  view..  He  is  not  interested,  I find,  in 
what  the  council  may  think  qua  council, 
but  what  is  the  best  thing  from  the 
medical  point  of  view.  It  works 
extremely  well  and  my  experience  is  that 
the  liaison  between  the  officers  is  pretty 
good  so  that  they  can  agree  to  differ, 
and  also  agree  to  agree.  I have  not 
found  any  difficulty  —Alderman 
Par g iter : It  is  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  found  ourselves.  We  took  over  the 
services  or  some  part  of  them  was  trans- 
ferred to  us  which  together  with  our  own 
services  made  a whole.  It  reduced  the 
volume  of  work  the  local  authorities 
were  doing  and  had  been  previously  done 
by  the  local  medical  officer  of  health, 
and  therefore  it  was  a sensible  arrange- 
ment. Instead  of  leaving  them  with  not 
enough  work  to  do  we  took  them  over 
in  part — as  a matter  of  fact  to  the  extent 
of  60  per  cent.  It  was  estimated  that  we 
would  take  60  per  cent,  of  their  time 
and  the  borough  council  was  left,  I think, 
with  40  per  cient.  That  was  the  general 
rule  we  wanted  so  that  they  really 
became  county  officers  for  this  particular 
purpose.  But  then  of  course  we  widened 
their  field,  and  very  often  we  have 
assisted  the  boroughs  allowing  the 
appointments  which  we  made  as  assistant 
medical  area  officers  to  become  deputy 
medical  officers  for  the  borough.  It  has 
been  a two-way  traffic,  not  all  one  way, 
and  by  and  large  seems  to  have  worked 
out  pretty  well. 

8933.  You  have  represented  to  us  that 
the  area  medical  officer  holds  great 
responsibility  sometimes  to  quite  a large 
number  of  people.  Do  you  think  at  the 
same  time  it  is  presenting  the  medical 
officer  for  one  borough  with  quite  a lot 


of  problems  in  the  non-personal  field? 
You  do  not  feel  he  is  undertaking  too 

much? 1 think  the  large  part  of  hiis 

functions  must  essentially  be  with  the 
county  services  and  the  lesser  part  with 
the  borough  services.  It  is  because  of 
that  and  of  course  having  regard  also 
to  the  school  medical  services  which 
come  into  this  particular  picture,  on  the 
question  of  the  administration  and 
inspection  of  things  of  that  kind,  that  we 
think  that  this  way  we  are  making  the 
most  efficient  use  of  medical  manpower. 
With  the  amount  of  work  remaining  in 
the  boroughs  and  having  regard  to  the 
high  degree  of  the  medical  officers,  we 
think  that  their  services  are  better  em- 
ployed acting  partly  as  county  officers 
and  partly  in  connection  with  the 
borough. 

8934.  You  wish  the  system  to  go  on? 

1 think  so  in  so  far  as  there  is  a 

system  which  requires  two  authorities  to 
work  it.  I think  it  works  as  well  as  it 
is  likely  to  work.— Dr.  Perkins:  The 
area  medical  officer  has  quite  a big  staff 
of  doctors  under  his  control  including 
administrative.  He  has  a deputy  and 
a senior  medical  officer  to  assist  him,  so 
he  is  able  to  allocate  his  work.  It  is 
largely  supervisory,  fixed  clinics  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  From  my  own  discussions 
with  the  area  medical  officers  the  time 
they  have  available  for  their  borough 
work  is  ample,  and  of  course  it  is  largely 
an  agreed  figure ; but  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  requiring  him  to  attend  a fixed 
part  of  his  time — fixed  hours  for  their 
borough  work  and  fixed  hours  for  the 
other.  If  necessary  if  there  were  an 
epidemic  for  example  I would  make 
arrangements  for  the  area  work  to  be 
assisted  so  that  they  could  give  prac- 
tically 100  per  cent,  of  their  time  to  the 
other  work. 

8935.  I think  mental  health  does  not 

come  under  the  area  committee? 

Alderman  Pargiter : No,  it  is  a health 
committee  function.  If  must  be  ad- 
ministered centrally  as  we  have  already 
referred  to  in  the  evidence  submitted  to 
you. 

8936.  Are  you  considering  any  changes 
in  view  of  the  recent  Mental  Health 

Act? Not  any  changes  which  would 

fragment  the  service  in  any  way.  In 
fact  the  provisions  of  the  new  Mental 
Health  Act  are  such  as  to  make  it  more 
than  ever  imperative  that  it  should  be 
administered  centrally. 
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8937.  They  do  recommend  mental 
health  should  be  integrated  with  the  rest 
— that  .the  health  visitor  might  do  some 
of  the  mental  health  visiting  and  that 

kind  of  thing. That  might  well  be, 

but  at  this  stage  we  have  not  got  to 
know  precisely  all  the  implications  of 
the  Mental  Health  Act.  It  is  a little 
difficult  at  this  stage  to  sort  out  precisely 
what  they  want.  I know  the  general 
principle — a person  suffering  from 
mental  illness  shall  not  be  regarded  as 
different  from  a person  suffering  from 
another  type  of  illness — but  a good  deal 
will  have  to  come  out  in  the  wash  before 
we  really  see  how  it  is  going  to  work.  I 
would  not  like  to  say  whether  or  not  we 
could  require  the  present  health  visitors 
to  do  it.  I think  it  would  mean  increased 
staff;  .the  present  health  visitors  are 
pretty  fully  occupied. 

8938.  I think  you  said  it  required  a 
population  of  one  million  to  administer 
practical  training  centres  for  mental  de- 
fectives. The  Ministry  of  Health  in  a 
recent  circular  said  that  there  were 
12,000  or  13,000  such  people  in  England 
and  Wales  needing  centres,  and  I should 
have  thought  that  those  numbers.  . . . 

1 had  better  check  up  the  figures, 

because  the  figure  of  one  million  .is  not 
very  much  in  my  mind  at  the  moment. 
Do  you  recollect  that  figure,  Dr. 
Perkins?— Dr.  Perkins-.  I do  not  Sir. 
That  is  the  extent  of  our  own  provision 
at  the  present  time— we  have  one  prac- 
tical training  centre  in  operation  and 
one  in  contemplation. 

8939.  You  have  one,  have  you? 

Alderman  Pargiter-.  I do  not  think  we 
want  to  imply  that  the  basis  is  a million 
people.  We  have  actually  only  got  one 
at  the  present  time  and  one  which  we 
are  now  building.  It  is  a new  building, 
is  it  not,  or  part  conversion  and  partly 
new  for  a second  unit,  but  I am  not 
at  all  sure  we  should  regard  these  as 
having  been  done  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation.— Mr.  Goodacre:  We  never  men- 
tioned a figure  of  a million.  The  only 
figure  mentioned  is  a figure  of  200,000 
as  being  approximately  the  size  of  an 
area  which,  from  a medical  point  of 
view  and  having  all  the  health  services 
we  have  to  administer,  would  be  a con- 
venient and  effective  area  to  administer 
— 200,000.  But  I do  not  think  the  County 
Council  had  any  intention  even  there  of 
hammering  down  the  details  in  mental 
health  service. 


8940.  No,  I have  left  that  point. 

The  figure  of  200,000  is  the  only  one  we 
have  given. 

8941.  Chairman-.  Would  you  look  at 
page  130  of  the  grey  book,  paragraph  5; 

“ Experience  has  shown  us  that  it 
is  not  economic  to  provide  a practical 
training  centre  for  a population  much 
smaller  than  1 million  and  it  is 
envisaged  that  four  of  these  (2  male, 
2 female)  are  required  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  whole  county  ”, 

Mr.  Goodacre:  That,  Sir,  is  only 

for  a practical  training  centre. 

8942.  That  is  what  Miss  Johnston 

asked — I find  it  very  dangerous  to  dis- 
agree with  Miss  Johnston! Alderman 

Pargiter:  Coupled  with  it  we  said  we 
required  four.  There  is  a little  con- 
tradiction in  terms  there  in  any  case. — 
Dr.  Perkins:  I think  that  what  was  in 
mind  was  the  number  of  patients  for 
such  a centre.  It  was  not  very  economic 
to  provide  all  the  various  services  they 
need  on  a much  smaller  basis,  but  on 
the  other  hand  you  have  the  factor  of 
travelling  and  getting  them  there  which 
would  make  perhaps  a necessity  to 
supply  more  centres,  and  that  would  be 
the  minimum  number  to  run  _ most 
economically  from  the  point  of  view  of 
services  and  equipment. 

8943.  Miss  Johnston : What  I was  try- 
ing to  establish  was  that  with  the  figure 
given  by  the  Ministry  of  the  number  of 
people  in  the  country  eligible  for  such 
a centre,  of  which  only  half  are  getting 
it  or  less  than  half,  you  would  need 

more  than  the  figures  you  give? 1 

think  that  is  true. 

8944.  There  are  one  or  two  other 
things  on  which  you  said  you  needed  a 
large  population  in  order  to  administer 
them  properly  such  as  mother  and  baby 
homes  and  training  centres  and  hostels 
for  tuberculous  men.  You  would  say 
that  those  isolated  instances  should  be 
considered  in  considering  what  sori  _ of 
size  you  need  to  operate  a health  service, 

I take  it? Dr.  Perkins : It  would  be 

necessary  for  them  to  serve  a bigger  area 
than  a district  or  borough,  but  I think  it 
could  be  arranged  that  they  were  run  by 
an  administrative  area — like  the  special 
schools  for  that  matter — in  one  par- 
ticular borough.  They  are  available  for 
a wider  area  as  definitely  they  would 
need  larger  numbers  to  go  in  them,  They 
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have  a bigger  catchment  area  than  any 
single  borough. — Alderman  Pargiter: 
Even  taking  Harrow  we  would  not  regard 
that  as  being  of  sufficient  $i?e  of  itself 
for  this  purpose. 

8945.  What  I am  trying  to  establish 
is  that  these  are  relatively  small  matters 
in  which  it  would  not  be  difficult  for 
local  authorities  to  share  as  with  remand 
homes  and  other  things.  They  are  not 
really  of  importance  in  deciding  the  size 

of  the  area. 1 do  not  think  that  would 

upset  the  general  effect  of  the  health 
service — whether  we  or  somebody  else 
Iran  (them — because  it  is  not  a large 
proportion  of  the  health  service.  The 
fact  that  it  is  a smaller  one  makes  it 
easier  to  establish  a home  over  a wide 
area.  If  you  have  them  and  have  a lot 
of  vacancies  from  time  to  time  your  cost 
per  person  increases  so  badly  it  looks 
most  expensive  per  head,  although  the 
total  of  course  might  be  relatively 
small. 

8946.  As  you  .knoiw  the  .Ministry  of 
Health  say  in  their  evidence  ait  least 
100,000  for  an  authority  ito  operate  an 
effective  health  service,  possibly  more  in 
the  London  area,  but  they  also  say  at  the 
other  end  they  think  the  tap  level  might 
be  a million.  I wonder  what  you  think 

of  that  view? Our  comment  would 

be  that  Middlesex  is  a suitable  size 
beoause  .1  do  not  think  the  Ministry  put 
an  optimum  size  on  this,  did  they? 

8947.  Chairman : A minimum  .and  a 

maximum. 1 think  one  (would  have 

ito  have  .regard  again  to  the  density  of 
population.  There  are  .in  fact  county 
health  authorities  in  sparsely  populated 
areas — a very  small  number  operating 
over  such  .a  wide  area  that  you  have  to 
balance  population  against  area,  and  it  is 
only  a relatively  few  places  where  you 
find  a concentration  of  something  not 
faT  short  of  2 million  people  in  a physical 
area  (the  size  of  (Middlesex.  (I  Ithink  that 
has  a .bearing ; you  look  at  density  ot 
sparsity  in  regard  to  total,  and  whilst 
they  say  .a  (million  ,1  do.  not  think  they 
would  put  (it  that  .there  should  be  no 
exception  to  that. 

8948.  Miss  Johnston : I was  just  try- 

ing to  establish  whether  you  ever  con- 
sidered you  were  too  .big? No.  I 

think  the  .general  tenor  of  our  evidence 
to  you  .is  that  (we  are  no.t  truly  .perfec- 
tion from  .the  point  of  view  of  size,  and 
equall.y  one  of  the  inherent  difficulties 
qf  'local  government  which  I am  sure 
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you  will  appreciate  and  which  we  appre- 
ciate is  the  difficulty,  having  regard  to 
the.  differences  in  'the  ramifications  of 
the  different  services,  to  find  a unit  of 
administration  which  is  equally  econo- 
mic for  all  of  'them.  In  fact  it  is  not 
so,  and  therefore  one  'tries  to  find  a 
'balance  between  ithe  merits  of  the 
different  services.  I would  not  argue 
we  are  a perfect  size,  but  I would  say 
that  experience  has  shown  we  are  an 
operable  size  and  our  services  will  stand 
up  to  'pretty  considerable  and  pretty  close 
inspection. 

8949.  School  health  services — will  you 
explain  what  happened  before  1948  when 
some  of  the  borough  authorities  were 
health  authorities  and  some  were  Part  III 

education? Dr.  Perkins:  Where  the 

county  council  was  both  the  education 
authority  and  the  ,M.  and  C.W.  autho- 
rity, the  health  visitor  was  all-purpose — 
she  was  also  the  school  nurse.  Some 
authorities  had  separate  school  nurses— 
and  separate  health  visitors.  Only  in  a 
few  areas  of  the  county,  I think,  was  the 
position  that  they  were  not  both  at 
the  same  time.  In  districts  which  were 
both  the  maternity  and  child  welfare 
authority  and  the  Part  III  education 
'authority,  as  far  as  I recollect,  some  of 
them  had  appointed  their  own  separate 
school  nurses.  There  was  a divorce 
between  the  services  in  those  instances. 

8950.  I see,  and  now  your  aim  and 

object  .is  to  get  them  integrated? 

They  are  entirely  integrated  in  all  cases 
now — the  health  visitors  and  the  school 
nurses  are  the  same  person  for  a par- 
ticular area. 

8951.  And  it  comes  under  the  area 
health  committee.  Supposing  it  was 
decided  that  Middlesex  should  take 
education  but  that  the  health  services 
should  go  to  other  authorities,  what 
would  you  think  should  be  done  with 
school  health  service?  Should  it  go 
with  health  or  remain  with  education? 
Alderman  Pargiter:  I think  essen- 
tially that  the  responsibility  for  the 
school  health  service  is  placed  on  the 
local  education  (authority  and  we  should 
require — I am  now  talking  as  I am  think- 
ing rather  than  with  responsibility — I 
think  we  should  have  to  say  iwe  require 
the  control  of  these  school  medical  ser- 
vices to  remain  under  the  county  medical 
officer  of  health.  It  is  very  closely  linked 
with  the  health  service.  We  deliberately 
linked  it  up  because  we  think  it 
is  the  most  economic  way  and  also 
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dehls  with  the  problem  of  visiting, 
(but  if  for  instance  we  have  a 
health  authority  which  we  'would  say 
was,  for  example,  a different  unit  from 
a divisional  executive  or  something  of 
that  'kind,  and  endeavoured  to  integrate 
on  that  particular  'basis,  or  at  least  to 
delegate  out  functions  under  the  school 
medical  services,  il  do  think  it  would 
create  difficulties.  Not  impossible  'but, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  as  an 
education  authority  we  should  he 
primarily  responsible,  I do  not  see  how 
it  would  work  precisely.  lit  would  prob- 
ably require  more  people  to  do  'the  fob 
than  we  have  at  the  present  time.  I 
do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Perkins  would 
like  to  say  anything  on  this,  I am  only 
expressing  the  lay  view.  Dr.  Perkins. 
From  ia  professional  point  of  view  1 feel 
that  health  service  is  indivisible  and  you 
must  link  your  school  health  service  with 
your  maternity  and  child  welf  are.  I he 
child  should  be  under  continuous  super- 
vision from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

8952.  Chairman : By  the  same  person, 

not  by  a whole  service? -Yes,  or  at 

any  rate  there  should  be  mechanism  tor 
it  to  be  carried  through  -by  the  same 
individual. 

8953.  Were  you  present  in  the  Middle- 

sex County  Council  when  the  change- 
over  in  1948  took  place? 'Yes. 

8954.  Prior  to  1948  the  County  Coun- 

cil was  .the  education  authority  in  respect 
of  secondary  schools? Yes. 

8955.  The  county  districts,  or  some 
of  them  were  the  education  authorities 
in  respect  of  Part  III,  then  known  as 
elementary  schools  or  primary  schools. 
The  health  services  were  provided  by 
the  county  districts,  and  presumably  the 
county  districts  in  some  way  or  otheT 
provided  the  health  service  on  behalf  of 
die  county  in  respect  of  the  secondary 
school  children.  Can  you  tell  us  what 
changes  you  found  it  desirable  or 
necessary  to  make  in  1948  m order  to 
adapt  the  system  which  then  existed  to 
the  system  which  you  felt  was  neces- 
sary owing  'to  the  Oounty  Council 
having  become  educational  authority  in 
respect  of  primary  as  well  as  secondary 

schools? It  happened  naturally 

through  the  areas  to  integrate  the  whole 
thing.  We  had  to  make  our  own  arrange- 
ments for  health  services. 

8956.  With  the  oounty  districts  pre- 
sumably?  No,  we  sent  in  our  own 

staff,  but  you  see  in  1948  'the  whole 
thing  came  into  one.  We  were  able  to 


organise  them  on  an  area  basis. — 
Alderman  Pargiter:  You  see  before  the 
1944  Act  only  a certain  number  of  the 
districts.  . . . 

8957.  I said  some  were  county  dis- 
tricts.—— Those  were  the  ones  to  which 
you  were  referring? 

8958.  Yes.  The  county  did  not  utilise 
the  services  of  the  doctors  employed  by 
the  county  districts  on  the  school  health 
service?  I thought  they  diid,  you  know, 

but  I am  probably  wrong. Dr. 

Perkins:  Not  in  all  cases  ; I could  not 
be  quite  certain  whether  there  were  any 
exceptions. 

8958.  So  you  'had  a parallel  panel  of 
doctors  located  in  the  county  districts 

bult  appointed  iby  the  county? 1 

think  there  were  some  joint  arrange- 
ments.  Alderman  Pargiter : We 

would  be  very  glad  to  delve  into  the 
history  and  let  you  have  the  details  of 
what  the  position  was  at  the  takeover. 

8960.  We  should  be  very  grateful. 
When  you  And  things  were  split  at  one 
stage  and  they  were  brought  together 

. . . and  the  answer  is  it  is  impossible 

to  split  'them.  . . . 1 think  wo  shall 

find  it  is  a mixed  bag. 

Chairman : It  may  be,  but  let  us  have 
the  facts,  will  you? 

8961.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  I would 

like  to  be  quite  clear,  if  we  might  go 
back  for  one  moment  to  this  proposal 
in  Alderman  Pargiter’s  opening  state- 
ment to  have  20  health  areas— is  the 
proposal  that  in  16  of  those  areas  there 
would  be  no  area  committees  but  there 
would  be  delegation  to  district  council? 

Alderman  Pargiter:  No,  I think  as 

the  law  is  the  proposal  was  not  delega- 
tion to  district  councils  but  the  district 
council  for  health  purposes  would 
become  a subdivision  of  the  health 
committee.  I think  legally  it  was  im- 
possible for  us  to  delegate  to  the 
authority  as  such  because  it  had  to 
remain  a oounty  function.-— Mr. 
Goodacre:  There  is  no  delegation  at 
all  to  county  districts  and  never  has 
been  since  the  new  National  Health 
Service  Act.  The  only  delegation  is  to 
health  subcommittees  which  are  sub- 
committees of  the  health  committee. 
The  Local  Government  Conference  in 
1954  were  agreed  that  those  10  area 
committees  should  be  increased  to  20, 
but  again  no  reference  was  made  _ to 
these  20  area  health  committees  being 
identified  with  the  looal  oounty  district 
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council.  Whether  that  is  practical  or 
desirable  .is  for  future  thought  and 
discussion.  At  present  at  any  rate  the 
only  thing  agreed  was  that  there  should 
be  20  health  committees  which  would 
be  presumably  20  subcommittees  of  the 
co unity  health  committee. 

8962.  That  is  quite  important  from 
my  point  of  view.  Would  you  like  to 
look  at  the  wording  of  the  statement? 
The  wording  does  suggest,  I think,  that 
either,  as  Alderman  Bargiiter  says,  in 
some  way  district  councils  would  act 
as  area  committees  or  that  there  would 
be  delegation.  If  you  take  that  to- 
gether with  what  the  Alderman  said  at 
the  end — 'that  the  county  would  be 
willing  to  do  this,  it  would  be  willing 
to  have  the  20  areas  and  to  give  some- 
what increased  delegation — I would  be 
greatly  interested  to  know  what  the 
arrangement  would  be,  but  do  I under- 
stand you  have  not  quite  thought  it  out? 

That  is  true.  We  have  used  the 

expression  “ districts,”  though  frankly  as 
I say  no  detailed  thought  has  been  given 
to  this.  Perhaps  I might  refer  to  the 
recommendations  that  were  agreed — 
page  133  of  the  grey  book,  the 
penultimate  paragraph : — 

“It  further  reported  that  the 
County  Council  would  be  justified  in 
creating  as  subcommittees  of  the 
Health  Committee  those  District 
Councils  with  a population  of  65,000 
to  70,000  and  that  there  should  be 
delegated  to  those  District  Councils 
powers  comparable  with  those  of  the 
Divisional  Education  Executive.  This 
would  result  in  20  subcommittees 
(being  16  District  Councils  with  4 
other  subcommittees  forming  com- 
binations of  the  remaining  District 
Councils)  instead  of  the  present  10 
Area  Committees.” 

8963.  It  is  the  introduction  of  the 

word  “council”. It  was  introduced 

rather  loosely,  and  certainly  under  the 
existing  legislation — and  these  recom- 
mendations were  framed  within  the 
existing  legislation — it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  district  councils 
themselves  to  have  taken  delegation.  It 
would  mean  a change  in  the  law  to  do 
that.  These  recommendations  were 
based  on  the  existing  law. 

8964.  Chairman : I read  this  that  you 
were  going  to  operate  this  under  the 
existing  law  by  means  of  the  device- 
innocent  device — of  creating  the  district 


a subcommittee  of  the  district  health 
committee. Alderman  Pargiter : Pre- 

cisely wjiat  the  intention  was.  . The 
advice  I had  then  was  we  had  no  legal 
power  at  all  to  delegate  these  functions. 
We  could  prepare  schemes  for  area 
committees. 

8965.  Supposing  this  had  been  carried 

out  and  you  had  district  council  X 
carrying  out  its  own  functions  qua  dis- 
trict council  in  its  capacity  as  district 
council,  but  in  so  far  as  it  had  delegated 
functions  under  this  proposal  the  same 
people — and  perhaps  on  the  same  agenda 
—would  be  carrying  out  the  same  func- 
tions with  the  powers  of  a sub- 
committee. Is  that  the  intention? 

Mr.  Goodacre : It  is,  Sir. 

8966.  We  have  got  that  right? Yes. 

8967.  Sir  Charles  Morris : And  at  the 

Conference  the  district  councils  agreed 
to  that? Yes. 

8968.  And  Alderman  Pargiter  told  us 
at  the  end  of  his  statement  that  the 

county  council  would  agree  to  it? 

Alderman  Pargiter:  Yes,  we  are  happy 
to  do  this.  Only,  quite  frankly,  as  a 
compromise— we  do  not  think  it  will 
lead  to.  an  improvement.  Obviously 
there  will  be  lots  of  things.  For  in- 
stance, if  you  had  the  District  Council 
as  a sub-committee  of  the  county  under 
the  existing  law  for  this  particular  pur- 
pose the  town  derk  would  become  a 
junior  clerk  of  the  county  council  for 
the  purpose  of  acting  as  clerk  of  the  sub- 
committee. That  is  why  the  clerk  very 
wisely  says  we  do  not  want  to  be  com- 
mitted too  much  to  detail.  There  are 
quite  a lot  of  things  to  do  to  work  it  out. 

8969.  Miss  Johnston : May  we  go  on 

to  welfare?  I think  you  do  not  have 
area  committees  but  an  area  organisa- 
tion, is  that  right? That  is  so.  We 

have  an  area  organisation  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  and  also  for  dealing 
with  the  public  and  so  on. 

8970.  Are  your  area  officers  respons- 
ible for  the  homes  for  old  people  and 

for  the  handicapped  people? The 

central  administration  is  responsible  for 
the  homes  and  the  area  officers  act  as 
far  as  they  are  concerned  with  the  func- 
tions in  relationship  to  the  public  in 
general,  but  once  it  gets  to  the  stage 
that  they  make  recommendations  in  re- 
gard to  the  reception  into  a home,  the 
administration  of  the  home  is  essentially 
a centralised  function. 
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■8971.  The  area  officers  handle  the 

admissions? Mr.  Franklin : I think 

the  real  answer  is  that  the  area  officer  to- 
day receives  ithe  applications  hut  owing 
to  the  pressure  on  space,  the  actual 
allocation  of  vacancies  is  done  from  head 
office  ; the  admission  is  then  done  by  the 
area  officer  . . . 

8972.  Do  you  have  house  committees 

for  your  homes? No. 

8973.  They  are  administered  by  the 

county  Welfare  Committee? We  have 

a subcommittee  of  the  County  Com- 
mittee. 

8974.  I think  you  have  one  or  two 
institutions  as  well  as  smaller  houses.  Do 
you  envisage  in  the  end  that  you  can  do 
with  smaller  homes  or  that  institutions 
will  always  be  needed  for  some  people? 

• Alderman  Pargiter : I think  so.  I 

think  perhaps  Mr.  Franklin  would 
answer  that. — Mr.  Franklin : There  are 
two  large  establishments  which  were 
formerly  Poor  Law  institutions — one 
had  277  beds  and  the  other  167.  Those 
are  the  only  two  of  the  institutional  type 
'building  out  of  53  homes  we  now  have. 
The  county  council  policy  is  against 
these  institutional  type  homes.  On 
the  other  hand  the  big  demand 
today  is  for  the  admission  of  the  more 
infirm.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  we  should  have  homes  as  small 
as  the  Ministry  standard  today,  which 
is  round  about  60.  We  have  some  100 
bed  homes  at  the  present  time.  Gener- 
ally speaking  one  would  say  that  in  view 
of  the  demand  from  the  more  infirm 
we  want  something  rather  larger  but  not 
of  an  institutional  character. 

8975.  You  will  have  the  infirm  people 

in  a ward?' Yes.  That,  if  I may 

explain,  will  be  so  designed  that  it  can 
in  effect  be  two  or  more  units  joined  for 
some  purposes  and  therefore  it  rather 
reduces  its  institutional  character — or 
we  hope  it  will. — Alderman  Pargiter: 
It  is  force  majeure  in  regard  to  the  old 
institutions — we  cannot  get  rid  of  them 
because  of  the  pressure  at  the  present 
time. 

8976.  It  is  for  that  reason  you  cannot 

spread  so  that  your  homes  . . . The 

problem  is  the  physical  one  of  obtaining 
sites  and  suitable  buildings.  We  have 
had  to  go  outside  the  county  a number 
of  times  because  there  is  nothing  suitable 
■within,  and  incidentally  when  we  do 
find  a site  which  would  lend  itself  to 


conversion  or  a house — we  do  not  like 
conversions  very  much— -we  find  our- 
selves up  against  local  objection  from  the 
very  people  who'  are  complaining.  They 
say  “ We  do  not  want  an  old  people’s 
home  next  door  to  us.”  We  have  objec- 
tion very  often  from  the  residents  in  the 
area,  and  very  often  we  have  to  have  a 
planning  appeal  against  them.  It  is  not 
an  easy  problem. 

8977.  People  object  to  old  people’s 

homes,  do  they? Yes,  we  do  get 

objections. 

8978.  I hope  they  get  a prison  next  to 

them  instead. Mr.  Franklin : May  I 

say  something  in  reply  to  your  last  ques- 
tion? On  the  question  of  people 

objecting  to  the  establishment  of  old 
people’s  homes  I think  it  has  occurred, 
but  it  does  occur  on  occasions  when  we 
are  trying  to  find  premises  to  use  as  tem- 
porary accommodation.— Alderman  Par- 
giter : We  get  it  every  time  on  the  ques- 
tion of  temporary  accommodation. 

Mr.  Franklin:  On  this  question  of  old 
people’s  homes  in  a district,  the  Welfare 
Committee  in  1948  laid  it  down  as  policy 
.that  they  would  like  to  have  old  people’s 
homes  in  every  district  of  the  county. 
At  that,  time  it  was  quite  impossible. 
We  were  dependent  upon  getting  premises 
large  enough  to  make  economical  units 
and  at  the  same  time  premises  which 
were  suitable  for  conversion.  That  is 
why  we  were  forced  to  go  outside.  But 
this  question  of  homes  outside  the  county 
if  it  .is  looked  at  in  proper  perspective — 
for  instance  several  are  only  just  over  the 
county  'border,  sometimes  from  the  point 
of  view  of  travelling  it  is  much  easier 
for  relatives  to  go  say  from  north  Mid- 
dlesex down  into  London  and  out  by 
train  into  Surrey,  than  to  go  out  to  si 
home  in  south  west  Middlesex  which  is 
technically  in  Middlesex  'but  rather 
inaccessible. 

8979.  What  they  want  is  to  bo  near 
the  places  they  know,  but  it  does 
not  really  matter  whether  they  are 
in  one  borough  or  another  borough. 
I think  you  have  some  welfare 
scheme  for  dealing  with  the  handicapped 
in  Middlesex.  Would  you  like  to  say 
what  you  are  doing? — -Yes.  When 
the  Ministry  of  Health  indicated  that  the 
county  councils  could  submit  schemes 
Middlesex  had  already  been  pressing  for 
this  some  year  or  two  before.  There  was 
obviously  a need  and  we  had  'in  fact 
taken  certain  steps  to  try  and  ascertain 
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what  the  need  was,  by  public  advertise- 
ment, and  so  on,  and  made  a limited 
survey.  The  schemes,  when  they  were 
approved,  as  I expect  you  know,  in  part 
placed  a duty  on  the  county  council,  but 
only  in  relation  to  things  which  'in  effect 
-are  noit  very  expensive;  such  things  as 
visitation  might  already  exist.  The 
remainder  of  each  scheme  is  permissive, 
and  I think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
county  council  have  spent  quite  a lot  of 
money  on  implementing  the  permissive 
parts  of  the  'schemes,  adaptation  of 
houses,  provision  of  special  aids  and 
.all  the  various  things  that  are  in  the 
schemes.  It  has  meant  considerable 
additions  to  staff.  We  have  some  18  wel- 
fare visitors  and  9 Home  Work 
Organisers  throughout  the  county  now 
attached  to  the  area  offices.  We 
have  started  ito  establish  work  centres, 
not  workshops  in  the  technical  sense 
of  the  term.  We  hope  to  get 

one  going  in  every  area  of  the 
county.  They  are  very  successful  for 
handicapped  .people.  I think  to  my 
knowledge  Middlesex,  though  not  in  the 
forefront,  as  well  up  to  what  most  coun- 
ties are  doing  for  the  handicapped.  In 
fact,  generally  speaking  we  might  claim 
we  are  doing  more  than  other  counties 
are  doing. 

8980.  I notice  you  said  you  have  a 
register.  How  did  you  register  these 

people? We  keep  the  register  at  head 

office. 

8981.  How  do  you  find  them? 

They  are  found  in  various  ways.  We  get 
cases  sent  by  almoners  of  hospitals, 
medical  practitioners,  the  National 
Assistance  Board,  and  I think  everyone 
in  Middlesex  who  is  concerned  with 
handicapped  people  is  very  well  aware 
of  the  system  operating  and  the  fact 
'that  they  should  apply  in  the  first  place 
to  the  area  welfare  officers.  For  instance, 
there  are  many  voluntary  bodies,  some 
small  and  some,  large,  many  of  them 
sectional,  and  my  department  has  had 
quite  a bit  to  do  with  the  local  voluntary 
bodies  and  has  helped  them  in  some  cases 
to  get  going,  and  they  of  course  send 
along  ito  us  people  who  need  these 
services. 

8982.  But  your  register  is  probably  not 
.comprehensive?— — J would  not  say  the 
number  on  the  register  is  by  any  means 
the  total  of  handicapped  people  in 
Middlesex.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing 
where, we  felt  we. had  to  go  fairly  care- 


fully; otherwise  we. would  be  swamped. 
We  undertook  some  special  publicity  in 
one  area  ,and  that  pretty  well  doubled 
the  number  on  the  register  for  that  area. 
We  are  now  on  the  point  of  doing 
another  area. 

8983.  1 think  you  have  some  accom- 
modation for  evicted  families,  have  you? 
- — Y es,  we  have  8 hostels  at  the  present 
tkne.  Two  more  houses  -have  been  taken 
for  the  purpose.  One  will  be  opened 
shortly  and  the  other  is  in  the  beginning 
of  the  adaptation  stage. 

8984.  Do  you  get  co-operation  from 
the  district  authorities  -in  providing 

bouses? Yes,  we  get  a fair  measure 

of  co-operation  from  the  district  authori- 
ties. We  'appreciate  their  difficulties,  of 
course.  In  a good  many  districts  in 
Middlesex  they  have  a long  waiting  list 
for  houses  and  I think  generally  speak- 
ing they  help  as  much  as  they  can. 
Fourteen  of  the  districts  did  agree  to 
provide  us  with  one  house  per  year  for 
families.  The  Welfare  Committee  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  that  arranged  for 
various  members  to  have  personal  inter- 
views with  members  of  the  local 
authorities  and:  the  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Committee  and  so  on,  which 
did  result  in  operating  this  scheme  of 
one  house  per  year. 

8985.  Do  you  do  any  rehabilitation 
work  in  the  hostels?- — 1 think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  we  do  do  this  within  our 
limits.  For  instance,  I have  a superin- 
tendent warden  on  my  staff  whose  job  it 
is  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  the  families 
in  the  hostels,  and  in  addition,  of  course, 
the  warden  of  the  hostel  does  all  he  oan 
to  help  families  in  the  hostel.  It  has 
been  the  desire  to  get  a unit  and  set  it 
up  as  a rehabilitation  unit  for  the  rather 
more  problem  families  that  we  get  but 
we  have  not  been  able  to  do  that  mainly 
because,  we  have  not  got  a suitable 
property. 

8986.  Do  you  have  a co-ordinating 

committee  on  problem,  families? 

Alderman  Pargiter : No,  it  is  dealt  with 
purely  by  the  welfare  department.  We 
have  a booklet  on  co-ordination  dealing 
with  children,  which  brings  in  that  side 
of  the  problem  family,  which  I now 
hand  in. 

8987.  Is  this  for  the  children  of  fami- 
lies who  are  in  difficulty? — —Yes,,  this 
deals  with  children  who  are  brought  into 
care  or  who  might  oome  into  care,  and 
so  oii,  but  lit  is  * purely  from  the 
children’s  end  that  we  compiled  this. 
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We-  have  not  got. a co-ordinating  com- 
mittee dealing  with  the  families  as  such. 
They  are  dealt  wiith  purely  by  , the  Wel- 
fare Committee. Aldermcm  Barrow : 

Perhaps  I might  oome  in  here.  This 
question  has  been  examined  and  when 
we  looked  into  this  we  had  dealt  with 
it  already  under  the  Health  Committee. 
The  Health  Committee  Chairman  can 
probably  elaborate  on  this,  if  necessary, 
on  our  three  separate  experimental 
schemes  of  rehabilitation.  There  are 
three  distinct  schemes,  all  with  the  same 
object,  that  of  finding  the  best  way  to 
rehabilitate  families  in  their  own  homes. 

8988.  Do  you  have  committees  at 

area  level? No,  not  at  the  moment. 

These  are  on  an  experimental  basis.— 7 — 
Dr.  Perkins'.  Preventive  work  is  also 
done,  the  object  being  to  endeavour  to 
prevent  families  becoming  problem 
families.  One  scheme  covered  the 
appointment  of  two  special  health 
visitors  who  visited  families  who  were 
likely  to  be  in  trouble. 

8989.  That  is  under  the  Health 

Department  is  it? Yes.  Then  there 

was  another  scheme  in  Area  6 where  we 
were  working  with  Family  Service  Units, 
a voluntary  body,  to  do  much  the  same 
sort  of  work.  We  are  comparing  the 
advantages  of  doing  it  through  'the 
voluntary  body  as  against  our  own 
health  visitors.  The  third  scheme  is  tied 
up  with  the  Children’s  Department  and 
is  just  being  started  in  Area  7,  Ealing, 
where  arrangements  are  being  made  for 
special  home  helps  who  will  take  com- 
plete charge  of  a family  when  the 
mother  has  got  to  go  away  for  a con- 
siderable period ; that,  we  hope,  will 
avoid  children  being  taken  into  care. 
Those  are  the  'three  experimental 
schemes. 

8990.  You  have  not  got  committees 
on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Ministries, 
to  prevent  overlap  between  health, 
education,  children  and  the  various 

voluntary  bodies,  have  you? No. — 

Mr.  Goodacre : It  is  true  to  say  we  have 
not  got  a committee  but  it  was  decided 
by  the  council  to  appoint  one  of  our 
officers  to  co-ordinate  all  these  things 
and  that  officer  is  the  Children’s  Officer, 
and  the  decision  of  the  county  council 
is  in  this  agreement  which  we  will  hand 
to  you.  (Document  handed  an.) 

8991.  Chairman'.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Perhaps  we  could  now  turn  to 

housing. Alderman  Pargiter:  Yes,  I 

have  a short  statement  to  make. 


The  County  Council  experiences  diffi- 
culties here  because  of  its  lack  of 
housing  powers.  The  difficulties  arise  in 
three  ways — 

(1)  Because  of  the  small  turnover 
In  temporary  accommodation. 

(2)  Because  of  its  inability  to  pro* 
vide  special  types  of  housing  for 
handicapped  persons. 

(3)  Because  of  its  inability  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  tubercular  persons. 
The  Council  has  cases  of  persons 

living  in  quite  unsuitable  accommoda- 
tion where  the  District  Councils  are 
unable  to  assist  and  it  feels  that  special 
housing  powers  for  these  purposes 
would  enable  it  to  perform  its  functions. 

The  larger  District  Councils’  com- 
ment on  this  suggestion  was  that  they 
doubted  whether  it  would  help  and  it 
would  bring  the  County  Council  into 
competition  with  the  District  Councils 
for  sites.  There  may  be  competition  for 
sites  to  meet  competing  needs  but  it  is 
not  felt  that  this  should  be  a major  con- 
sideration for  the  occasions  when  this 
might  happen,  if  at  all,  would  be  very 
limited.  In  many  cases  it  would  simply 
be  a question  of  purchasing  and  adapting 
an  existing  house. 

That  is  the  particular  problem  which 
we  face,  and  again  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  no  housing  powers  at  all ; and 
yet  we  are  the  authority  for  providing 
the  service  which  is  supposed  to  look 
after  them. 

8992.  You  hope  to  enter  into  some 
suitable  arrangements  with  county  dis- 
tricts to  make  these  subsidy  arrange- 
ments whioh  we  heard  of  yesterday  in 
order  to  enable  the  two  of  you  between 
you  to  do  one  person’s  job.-; — -But 
there  is  an  unwillingness  on  their  part 
•to  undertake  it  because  of  the  size  of 
their  housing  problem ; that  is  essen- 
tially the  problem. 

8993.  I do  not  know  whether  that  is 
fair,  because  I am  bound  to  say  I have 
iseen  a 'great  deal  of  accommodation 
provided  in  Middlesex  by  local  authori- 
ties and  they  were  rather  proud  of  it. 
On  the  basis  of  my  own  observation  I do 
not  think  it  is  fair  at  all  to  say  that 
there  is  any  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
districts.  You  can  say,  if  you  like,  that 
the  constitutional  position  is  such  that 
if  there  were  reluctance  there  is  a chance 

of  giving  effect  to  it. 1 do  not  think 

it  is  a reluctance  in  principle.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  physical  capacity  of  them 
to  be  able  to  help  us  in  this  matter. 
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8994.  One  of  the  things  I have  been 

shown  first  in  housing  is  this  question  of 
provision  for  old  people. 1 think  per- 

haps we  are  talking  at  cross  purposes. 

8995.  We  may  very  well  be. Be- 

cause in  this  we  are  not  dealing  with 
the  question  of  old  people  at  all.  We 
are  dealing  with  certain  specific  cate- 
gories of  people  who  are  rendered 
temporarily,  or  in  some  cases  perman- 
ently, homeless,  and  then  there  are  the 
handicapped  persons  as  such.  With  re- 
gard to  the  old  people  we  are  aware 
the  county  district  councils  do  make 
some  provision.  Incidentally,  we  are 
ready  'to  make  :an  agreement  wiltih 
authorities  ito  provide  what  might  be 
termed  the  welfare  element  of  the  service 
with  Tegard  too  the  care  of  old  people  in 
homes  which  the  local  authorities  pro- 
vide, so  we  tare  not  in  difficulties  on  ithalt 
particular  side. 

8996.  Quite  apart  from  old  people,  I 
have  myself  been  shown  by  local 
authorities  with  a great  deal  of  pride 
the  number  of  accommodations  which 
have  been  specially  provided  on  the 
ground  floor,  without  steps,  and  so  forth, 
so  that  wheel  chairs  could  be  got  in 
and  out,  and  if  is  contrary  to  my  impres- 
sion that  the  county  districts  have 
neglected  this  part  of  the  work.  There 
has  sometimes  been  difficulty  in  getting 
a grant  for  a supervisor  or  something 

of  that  kind. Mr.  Franklin  could  deal 

with  this  in  detail,  but  I was  concerned 
with  the  general  principle  in  these  par- 
ticular classes. 

8997.  In  the  course  of  an  inquiry,  like 
this  one  gets  so  many  generalisations  of 
one  kind  or  another  that  one  is  rather 
liable  to  check  them.  I can  quite  see 
that  the  main  object  of  the  powers  given 
to  county  districts  is  to  provide  ordinary 
houses  and  therefore  there  is  the  tempta- 
tion to  neglect  this  particular  form  of 
housing ; that  of  course  one  would 
accept.  But  T do  not  feel  disposed  at 
the  moment  to  accept  an  allegation  that 
there  has  in  fact  been  a reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  county  districts  to  do 

.this  kind  of  work. Councillor  Mrs. 

Gundry : The  problem,  we  find,  is  those 
who  have  been  evicted  ; iand  are  .not  on 
any  local  authority's  housing  list.  We 
take  them  in  because  they  are  homeless. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  temporary  accom- 
modation but  some  of  the  families  have 
been  there  for  nearly  8 years.  We  have 


solved  it  to  this  limited  extent  of r the 
fourteen  authorities  taking  one  per  year 
but  there  hre  well  over  100  families,  and 
if  we  could  build  properties  to  remove 
some  of  those  people  it  would  help. 
That  is  one  aspect  of  the  problem,  those 
who  are  the  responsibility  now  of 
no  individual  district. 

8998.  Which  of  course  does  not  in- 
clude only  homeless  people,  but  almost 
anybody  within  Ithe  local  residents  of  a 

particular  borough? Most  of  them 

are  not  on  a list.  They  unfortunately 
come  ito  us  and  no  local  authority  wiM 
pu't  them  on  their  list. — Alderman 
Pargiter : In  some  cases  they  have  been 
turned  out  of  local  authority  houses. 
Mr.  Franklin  will  probably  deal  with  ithe 
other  point  of  ithe  handicapped  persons. 
— Mr.  Franklin : I think  it  .might  be  true 
to  say  that  some  authorities  have  done 
something  in  relation  to  housing  handi- 
capped people.  For  instance,  it  is  well 
known  to  us  that  one  particular 
authority  agreed  to  place  in  new  accom- 
modation a certain  handicapped  couple 
and,  in  fact,  the  county  council  made  a 
contribution  towards  the  extra  expense 
involved.  '’So  I do  not  think  we  can 
say  that  no  authority  has  provided  any 
accommodation  of  that  kind.  But  the 
real  difficulty  is  this,  there  is  no.t  a 
general  desire  on  the  part  of  locpl  hous- 
ing authorities  to  provide  this  specialised 
type  of  accommodation  needed  by  the 
handicapped,  and  t,hat  mainly  arises  be- 
cause of  the  terrific  demand  for  ordin- 
ary housing  from  normal  people.  I can 
give  one  instance  of  the  sort  of  thing 
that  happens.  We  have  a man  of  50 
odd  who  is  a cripple  in  the  sense  that 
he  has  to  be  in  a wheelchair  and  needs 
to  have  far,  far  more  attention  than  he 
can  hope  to  get  living  in  lodgings,  which 
he  did  for  years  until  the  pgsition  be- 
came hopeless.  He  has  a job  as  time- 
keeper at  a local  factory  so  he  has  to 
be  in  a home  near  enough  for  him  to 
get  to  work  if  he  is  to  keep  his  job. 
The  consequence  is  for  some  years  now 
he  has  been  living  in  an  old  people’s 
home,  which  is  most  unsuitable  for  him 
and  also  most  unsuitable  for  the  old 
people.  We  tried  to  solve  this  problem 
in  various  ways  but  it  was  impossible. 
Again  we  tried  to  get  him  into  a local 
home  for  cripples,  but  that  was  limited 
to  a particular  type  of  handicapped 
person  and  ;he  was  not  accepted.  Last 
year  he  announced  that  he  wanted  ito  geit 
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married.  We  saw  the  lady  in  question 
and  despite  his  disability  it  was  quite 
obvious  that  she  was  quite  prepared  to 
set  up  a home  for  him,  marry  him  and 
look  after  him.  We  immediately  got  in 
touch  with  the  only  local  authority  i.n 
whose  district  he  has  had  any  residence 
at  all,  and  that  authority  said  they  could 
not  do  anything.  We  tried  two  neigh- 
bouring housing  authorities  and  so  far 
have  gott  no.  results.  This  .is  a case 
where  obviously  if  the  can  could  only 
get  a dwelling  he  could  get  married  and 
the  problem  would  be  solved.  If  we  had 
the  .power  .to  buy  a house  ito  pult  that 
couple  in  I am  sure  the  county  council 
would  do  it  at  once. 

8999.  It  amounts  ito  the  fact  that  your 
council  has  got  responsibility  without 
power,  and  the  local  districts  have  got 

power  without  responsibility. 1 think 

that  is  so. 

9000.  Therefore  there  is  always  the 
danger  of  .people  falling  between  two 
stools.  Can  we  ,go  oil  to  children  now, 

please? Alderman  Pargiter : I have 

nothing  to  submit  .additional  to  what  is 
already  before  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
arising  from  what  has  already  been  said 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  ask  questions 
of  Mrs.  Ashdown,  .the  Chairman  of  the 
Children’s  Committee,  and  Miss  Rowell, 
the  Children’s  Officer. 

9001.  Miss  Johnston'.  Could  you  tell 
us  the  number  of  children  you  now  have 
in  care  and  the  proportion  that  are 

hoarded  out? -M/.w  Rowell:  Yes.  On 

30th  March  this  year  we  had  2,514  in 
care  and  924  boarded  .out,  which  was 
36-7  per  cent. 

9002.  And  are  they  mostly  boarded 

out  in  Middlesex  or  outside? Mostly 

.in  Middlesex. 

9003.  If  they  are  boarded  out  outside 
does  Middlesex  look  after  them  or  do 
you  hand  them  on  to  another  Children’s 

Officer? We  have  a policy  that  we 

do  ask  the  other  local  authority  to  super- 
vise on  our  behalf  unless  there  is  any 
child  care  reason  why  we  feet  we  should 
do  it  ourselves. 

9004.  And  that  works, . does  .it? -It 

works  very  well,  yes. 

9005.  Have  you  got  homes  outside 

Middlesex? We  have  two  just  on  the 

borders. 

9006.  But  none  far  away? None  at 

all. 


9007.  Have  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil got  any  children  boarded  out  in 

Middlesex? Yes,  it  was  132  the  last 

.time  we  looked. 

9008.  Do  you  feel  they  compete  for 

foster  homes? To  the  extent  .that  we 

know  'their  officers  are  operating  in  our 
county,  but  we  cannot  really  say  we  arc 
conscious  of  (the  competition, 

9009.  The  position  does  seem  to  be 

rather  illogical. Yes,  blit  we  have 

about  20  or  30  boarded  out  in  the 
London  County  Council  area  too. 

9010.  You  have  area  officers  but  no 

area  committees ; is  that  right? That 

.is  so. 

9011.  Do  you  have  house  committees 

for  your  homes? No,  we  have  the 

County  committee  and  the  monthly  visit- 
ing of  all  of  our  homes  by  two  members 
of  our  committee,  the  rota  visiting. 

9012.  How  often  does  the  committee 

meet? Every  month. 

9013.  And  how  much  is  delegated  to 
the  area  officers? — -Well,  the  complete 
professional  work  in  effect.  They  deal 
with  the  applications  and  the  reception 
.into  care  and  the  boarding  out ; they  do 
that  completely.  If  they  want  a place 
in  the  children’s  home  it  has  to  go  to 
head  office,  so  .that  vacancies  are  alio- 
bated.  Of  course,  they  do  all  the 
enquiries  with  regard  to  the  court  and 
adoption  work,  the  whole  professional 
work,  but  they  have  very  little  adminis- 
tration, except  that  w'e  have  area  .panels 
for  finance  when  members  meet  once  a 
month  and  the  area  officers  attend  the 
panels. 

9014.  Are  the  decisions  of  individual 
children,  particularly  in  difficult  cases, 
taken  entirely  by  the  officers,  or  would 

they  go  .to  the  committee? There  are 

very  few  decisions  which  have  to  go  lo 
the  committee,  but  with  very  difficult 
children,  lots  of  the  decisions  are  made 
at  head  office  in  consultation  with  the 
area  officers. 

9015.  They  would  be  referred  to  head 

office  by  .the  area? Yes,  and  reported 

to  the. committee. 

9016. '  Yes,  I see.  What  co-operalion 
is  there  with  the  health  and  welfare 

departments  at  area  level? Complete, 

I think,  because  of  course  it  is  there  that 
the:  work  is  done  and  the  area  officers 
do  work  very  closely  with  the  health 
visitors  and  educational  and  welfare 
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officers  and  problem  families  and  evic- 
tions with  the  people  from  the  welfare 
department,  and  of  course  with  lots  of 
voluntary  people  at  area  level,  the  W.V.S. 
and  the  N.S.P.C.C. — .they  are  all  part 
of  the  day  to  day  work  of  the  officers 
in  the  areas. 

901 7.  It  may  be  an  exception,  but  we 
did  have  one  of  your  area  medical 
officers  who  said  he  had  never  seen  file 
area  children’s  officer  and  was  not  told 
what  happened.  Was  that  an  isolated 

case? Oh,  yes,  a very  isolated 

instance.  I did  follow  it  up  afterwards 
and  I found  .that  the  co-operation  with 
two  of  hiis  assistants  was  really  excellent. 

9018.  I see ; it  was  an  individual  case? 

-It  was,  and  it  ties  up  a little  with  the 

council’s  scheme  for  co-ordination, 
inasmuch  as  when  we  do  have  meetings 
with,  officers  about  problem  .families  it  is 
said  in  the  scheme  .that  any  decision  that 
is  made  should  be  reported  back  to  file 
department  by  the  representative  of  the 
department  at  the  meeting.  We  are  not 
required  to  make  reports  and  send  them 
round  and  I .think  we  work  very  closely 
with  the  superintendent  health  visitors  in 
that  work  who  are  very  much  in  .touch 
with  ouir  work. 

9019.  But  you  do  have  meetings  at 
area  level?— — -Yes. 

9020.  Chairman : Are  .these  regular 

meetings  or  ad  hoc  meetings  on  particu- 
lar cases? They  are  as  described  in 

that  little  booklet.  The  county  council 
having  this  joint  committee  that  pro- 
duced this  scheme  said  specifically  that 
they  did  not  want  regular  meetings,  that 
they  wanted  the  work  done  rather  fiian 
talked  about,  and  where  we  could  deal 
with  the  matter  on  the  telephone  or  by 
discussion  between  departments  and 
people  we  should  do  so  and  just  bring 
officers  together  on  cases  as  and  when 
necessary,  and  that  is  what  we  do. 

9021.  Would  you  know  if,  say,  the 

N.S.P.C.C.  were  dealing  with  that  par- 
ticular family? -Yes,  it  is  very  rarely 

necessary  for  us  to  call  them  in.  I think 
most  of  them  visit  our  own  .office  at  least 
once  a week. 

9022.  Would  you  have  much  link  with 
the  housing  officers  of  the  district 

authorities? Yes,  we  do.  particularly 

with  problems  of  the  evictions,  and 
when  there  Is  a case  that  needs  a meeting 
of  officers,  very  often  the  housing 
authority  officer  does  need  to  be  there. 


.9023 . Mr.  Lawson:  I would  like  to 
clear  my  mind  on  one  or  two  points  on 
the  statement  that  has  been  put  in  this 
afternoon.  Let  us . look  at  Schedule 
No.  2.'  Am  I 'night  in  thinking  that  the 
actual  costs  of  administration  of  the 
'children’s  service — purely  administra- 
tion—at  the  present  time  are  £180,972— 
£72  per  child,  'and  £81  per  thousand 

population? Mr.  Bickerton:  The 

cost  of  administration  at  the  moment  is 
equal  to  a one  penny  rate.  This  only 
includes  administrative  costs — £171,293 
— the  figure  you  mentioned— administra- 
tive salaries. 

9024.  Oh,  I am  looking  at  Schedule 

No.  2 — total  annual  cost. £183,506, 

including  the  cost  of  accommodation. 

9025.  Could  you  tell  me,  is  the  cost 
of  £72  per  child  comparable  with  the 
cost  of  other  counties  throughout  the 
country?  Are  you  on  the  high  side  or 

the  low  side? It  is  quite  comparable 

with  other  counties. 

9026.  'It  is  about  the  average,,  is  it? 
—They  vary -a.  good  deal.  For  one 
thing,  >in  the  London  area  you  have 
London  weighting  on  salaries  and  higher 
charges  for  a number  of  things ; so  you 
can  take  it  quite  definitely  that  in  the 
metropolis  the  charges  are  somewhat 
higher  than  they  are  in  the  provinces. 
But  I would  like  to  make  it  clear  that 
this  is'  only  based  on  administrative 
charges,  because  we  have  assumed  that 
the  charges  for  running  children’s 
homes;  and  so  forth,  would  occur  in 
■any  event  whatever  the  alteration  that 
might  be  made  in  administration,  but 
this  does  show  that  the  additional  cost 
jf  the  services  were  transferred  to  the 
couhty  district  councils  would  be  some- 
where in  the  region  of  £27,000 ; whereas 
our  actual  cost  for  this  part  of  the 
service  is  a one  penny  rate  If  transferred 
it  would  vary  between  2-04d.  and  -3d.  It 
would  probably  be  .interesting  to  you  to 
noite  'the  third  column  on  the  second 
schedule,  which  shows  .the  number  of 
children  in  care.  It.  is  as  low  as  thirteen 
in  Ruislip-Nonthwood,  and  as  high  as  314 
in  Willesden  ; so  ithiat  they  would  have  to 
have  a children’s  department  of  a 
rather  wasteful  nature  where  they  bad 
few  ohiildren,  or  they  might  want  quite 
d .considerable  staff  where  they  had  a 
ntimiber  of  children.  This  is  not  an 
agreed  Statement,  because  I do  not  think 
the  26  authorities  would  probably  agree 
with  the  number  of  staff  needed,  but  I 
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have  been  advised  on  that  as  to  the 
grade  of  staff  and  the  number  needed 
and  it  has  been  worked  on  that  basis. 

9027.  Thank  you  very  much.  If  I 
may  take  it  in  stages  and  cover  one 
at  a time  do  you  agree  with  me  that 
£72  per  child — this  is  no  criticism  of 
Middlesex  at  all— indicates  'tot  'this  type 
of  service  is  a pretty  expensive  service 
to  administer ; you  would  agree  with 

that? 1 do  not  know  whether  I would 

accept  tot  £72  is  really  a high  figure. 

9028.  It  is  not  necessarily  in  relation 
to  elsewhere  in  the  country,  but  merely 
as  an  indication  of  what  I thought  to 
be  the  fact  tot  it  is  known  that  this 

type  of  service  is  expensive? Miss 

Rowell:  lit  is  of  course  purely  adminis- 
trative, as  the  County  Treasurer  has 
said,  but  it  is  of  oourse  taking,  into 
account  the  real  service  to  the  children 
boarded  out,  .because  it  is  the  salaries 
of  the  child  care  officers,  the  field  staff, 
and  of  oourse  it  reflects  the  amount  of 
visiting  that  children  boarded  out  re- 
quire, and  perhaps  if  oompared  with 
residential  care  iit  would  not  .sound  a 
very  expensive  service  to  administer,  £72 
per  child. 

9029.  That  includes  rather  more  ex- 
penditure than  I thought. It  includes 

the  money  to  operate  the  service  to  the 
children,  caring  for  and  supervising  the 
children  anid  finding  them  foster  homes 
and  the  whole  service  for  adoption 
enquiries. 

9030.  Chairman:  But  wha*  it  does 
not  include  is  what  you  pay  the  foster 
parents  on  the  one  'hand  and  the  cost 
of  keeping  up  the  institution  on  the 
other? — -That  is  so. 

9031.  Miss  Johnston:  I suppose  it 
includes  the  prevenfitive  work  you  do, 
which  does  not  show? — —Yes,  of 
course,  all  the  work  we  do  on  tot. 

9032.  Mr.  Lawson:  In  any  case  you 
estimate  tot  if  these  services  were 
transferred  to  the  district  councils  it 
would  cost  approximately  10  per  cent, 
more?  That  is  what  it  oomes  to,  it 
would  be  £80  instead  of  £72  and  £89 
instead  of  £81.  On  the  rate  it  is  1T6 
against  one  penny.  I think  it  is  10  per 
cent.  I am  comparing  .present-day  with 

your  estimate. Mr.  Bickerton:  We 

reckon  the  additional  cost  would  be 
another  £27,000. 

9033.  I am  not  sure  I understand  that. 
That  is  comparing  what  it  would  oost  if 


transferred  to  'the  county  district.  What 

are  ithe  hypothetical  grading  points? 

The  hypothetical  costs  have  been 
calculated  on  a national  average  rather 
than  using  the  county  council  figures.  11 
you  take  the  county  council’s  actual 
cost  iit  works  out  at  one  .penny  rate, 
but  on  the  hypothetical  basis  it  is  -97d. 
and  the  hypothetical  basis  also  would  be 
on  intermediate  .points  in  grades  wiheroas 
the  county  council  might  have  people 
on  various  points  on  grades. 

9034.  But  if  we  are  going  to  compare 
what  the  additional  cost  would  be  in 
transferring  to  the  district  would  it  not 

be  better  to  'take  the  actual  costs? 

I would  prefer  to  take  the  actual  costs 
and  I have  actually  done  that  on  state- 
ment E(l),  but  so  that  there  should  be 
no  challenge  'that  we  were  overstating 
the  case  we  have  prepared  Statement 
E(2),  which  is  'the  basis  we  have  used 
in  calculating  the  cost  on  Schedule  2 if 
the  county  'district  council  took  over  the 
service,  so  as  to  make  them  absolutely 
comparable. 

9035.  I see.  I do  not  think  it  is  a 
very  important  point.  The  next  question 
is  'how  you  arrive  at  the  additional  num- 
bers of  administrative  staff  which  would 
be  .required  in  each  of  the  districts  if  they 
were  to  take  over  this  service.  You  say 
Ruislip  and  Nonthwood  would  require 
two  additional  staff ; how  did  you  get 

at  these  figures? We  did  'that  on  an 

average  basis  on  other  parts  of  the 
country  where  you  have  not  so  large 
county  boroughs,  which  gives  us  some- 
thing near  the  figure  we  want,  cSO  that 
you  have  a ohrld  ren’s  officer  on  various 
lower  grades  than  with  a larger  authority, 
and  the  assistants’  salaries  are  based  also 
on  the  number  required  for  a grading 
of  that  character.  But  T have  been  told 
by  the  children’s  officer  that  it  is  highly 
'improbable  that  they  would  get  -that 
number  of  children’s  officers  required 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  those  grades, 
so  there  again  I.  think  we  have  probably 
been  conservative  in  our  estimates. 

9036.  One  would  Imagine  that  taking 

an  extreme  example  of  Ruislip  and 
Narthwood,  where  apparently  there  are 
only  thirteen  children  in  care,  that  work 
could  have  been  taken  on  by  the  existing 
staff. 1 believe  it  'is  a statutory  re- 

quirement that  there  should  be  a 
children’s  officer  at  the  moment  where 
the  authority  lis  responsible  for  the  care 
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of  children.— A Iderman  Pargiter : I think 
this  must  be. 

9037.  Miss  Johnston : But  a children’s 

officer  can  be  shared  -between  authorities, 
and  obviously  no  authority  with  thirteen 
children  would  set  up  a children’s  depart- 
ment.  Mr.  Bickerton : I of  course 

could  make  no  assumption  /that  any  of 
these  authorities  could  be  joined  for  this 
purpose. 

9038.  Mr.  Lawson : You  have  done  it 
on  the  assumption  That  there  would  be 
no  collaboration  or  increase  in  the  size 

of  the  district? Yes,  and  I must  admit 

-that  in  itihe  Ruislip-No rthiwood  instance 
the  result  is  absurd. 

9039.  Well,  ithe  conclusion  I reach 
'is  that  really  the  financial  question  is  not 
material  in  thiis  issue — 'that  is  to  say, 
on  your  calculations  there  would  be  a 
10  per  cent  additional  administrative 
cost,  which  is  not  in  itself  very  tremen- 
dous, and  that  assumes  no-  collaboration 
when  obviously  some  collaboration 
would  take  place,  so  one  is  entitled  to 
(assume  -that  the  financial  .position  is  about 

square ; would  that  be  'fair? 1 should 

say  this  is  a demonstration  of  the  advan- 
tage of  putting  the  whole  service  in  the 
hands  of  the  county  council  and  that  it 
as  cheaper  ito  do  so. 

9040.  I am  not  satisfied  that  it  is  sub- 
stantially cheaper,  because  it  is  only  10 

per  cent. Alderman  Pargiter'.  We 

would  regard  £27,000  as  a figure  worth 
saving  if  the  job  was  done  equally  well. 
We  rmighlt  go  'a  -little  further  and  say, 
having  regard  to  ithe  specialist  nature  of 
the  staff  and  the  greater  number  required 
and  the  difficulty  in  recruiting,  we  have 
to  use  staff  economically,  and  we  think 
it  Is  clearly  demonstrated  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  children  that  they  would 
•have  to  appoint  designated  officers  if 
they  -took  that  service  which  would  mean 
much  less  efficient  use  of  specialist  man- 
power and  therefore  quite  apart  from  a 
financial  saving  the  job  could  be  better 
done  bv  the  county  council  than  any  of 
the  individual  district  councils. 

9041 . Chairman : M-ay  I -put  a supple- 
mentary question  to  the  County 
Treasurer  on  this  point?  How  many 
have  you  got  in  the  children’s  depart- 
ment staff  of  the  county  council  today? 
What  I want  is  the  relative  figure  to  154. 
— — -Mr.  Bickerton’.  It  is  154. 

1 9042.  Does  it  mean  you  have  exactly 
the  same  number  of  people  employed  on 


this  work  whether  it  was  done  separately 
or  without  co-operation  by  each  of  the 

county  districts? May  I correct  it? 

The  number  in  the  children’s  depart- 
ment, ithe  headquarters’  staff  plus  ithe 
field  staff,  but  excluding  everybody  at 
institutions— it  is  135£. 

9043.  So  by  submitting  it  -to  ithe  county 
districts  you  would  -only  add  1 to  the 

total  number  of  staff  ; is  that  right? 

Yes. 

9044.  And  this  extra  16£  would  cost 

£27,000? That  is  where  the  popula- 

tion exceeds  50,000.  The  cost  of  the 
complete  transfer  of  service,  Schedule 
No.  2,  .third  column,  172,  that  compares 
with  135£,  a difference  of  36£. 

9045.  Chairman : I think  we  can  move 
to  food  and  drugs,  and  weights  and 

•measures. Alderman  Pargiter'.  I have 

Mr.  O’Keefe  with  me,  the  principal 
officer  concerned.  Perhaps  I could  make 
-the  statement  and  then  you  could  put  any 
questions  to  Mr.  O’Keefe. 

The  County  Council  feels  that  it  'has 
already  submitted  in  its  written  evidence 
a well-reasoned  and  convincing  case  in 
outline  for  the  retention  of  these  func- 
tions. In  contrast  the  evidence  of  the 
District  Councils  is  of  a deplorably  low 
quality  in  weight  and  shows  a lack  of 
comprehension  of  the  difficulties  involved 
in  the  specialist  administration  of  these 
functions. 

The  group  of  larger  Middlesex  authori- 
ties are  claiming  the  exercise  of  both 
these  functions,  whereas  the  medium- 
sized authorities  claim  only  food  and 
drugs. 

With  -regard  to  food  and  drugs,  the 
County  Council  has  on  four  occasions 
— once  before  Parliament  and  three 
times  before  -the  Minister — been  suc- 
cessful in  showing  that  this  service  can 
be  mosit  efficiently  and  economically 
administered  by  the  County  Council  for 
the  whole  of  the  Counity.  The  written 
evidence  shows  in  a condensed  form  the 
grounds  on  which  the  County  Council’s 
case  was  based  and  we  could,  if  the 
(Commission  desired,  submit  by  way 
•of  amplification  the  case  which  was 
previously  successful  on  the  four 
occasions  mentioned. 

In  their  oral  evidence  the  group  of 
larger  authorities  felt  that  the  situation 
could  not  be  justified  having  regard  to 
the  position  elsewhere  in  the  country. 
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Middlesex,  however,  raises  issues 
unique  'in  degree  to  itself.  There  are 
three  imaiin  factors.  Middlesex  is 
virtually  one  large  town  calling  tor 
uniformity  of  enforcement  policy.  To 
secure  maximum  efficiency  with  eco- 
nomy in  sampling  so  great  a range  or 
articles  as  now  found  in  trade  in  rood 
and  drugs  calls  for  an  aggregation  or 
knowledge  and  experience  at  field-officer 
level  and  for  central  control  to  check 
repetitive  sampling  and,  when  necessary, 
initiate  concentrated  sampling  activity. 
In  respect  of  the  multiple-shop  trader 
and  the  wtide  distribution  of  branded 
goods,  control  needs  to  be  on  a large- 
unit  basis.  For  these  three  essentials 
uniformity  in  enforcement,  sampling 
efficiency,  and  control  geared  to  distri- 
bution—-County  control  .is  more  suitable. 

The  question  to  be  answered  is : Which 
authority  is  the  best  to  perform  the 
functions?  A comparison  might  be 
sought  with  the  situation  in  the  London 
County  Council  .area  where  the  28 
metropolitan  boroughs  are  the  food  and 
drugs  authorities.  Any  presumption 
that  they  perform  this  function  with 
maximum  efficiency  is  rejected,  and 
statistical  and  factual  evidence  can  be 
given  in  support  if  the  Commission  so 
desire.  On  general  principles  28  auto- 
nomous food  and  drugs  authorities  for 
a population  of  over  three  millions  is 
not  the  'best  arrangement  and  a unified 
administration  in  this  respect  oould  only 
lead  to  an  improvement. 

The  larger  Middlesex  authorities  in 
their  oral  evidence  considered  that  their 
Public  Health  Inspectors  could  carry 
out  this  work.  In  fact  the  Public 
Health  Inspectors  carry  out  quite  a 
different  function  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  their  work  is  increasing, 
for  example  in  such  matters  as  smolke 
abatement. 

The  larger  authorities  made  the  point 
that  complaints  from  members  of  the 
puiblic  are  made  to  the  Town  Hall.  This 
is  true  in  some  cases  (which  only  total 
20  each  year  for  the  whole  county)  but 
it  does  not  lead  (to  any  delay,  or  to  any 
confusion.  There  is  good  liaison  with 
the  Town  Halls  and  County  District 
Offices  and  all  that  is  required  is  a 
telephone  call  to  put  the  complainant 
in  touch  with  the  Public  Control 
Department. 


So  far  as  the  weights  and  measures 
service  is  concerned,  no  oral  evidence  has 
been  given  supporting  the  claim  for  a 
transfer  of  this  .function  and  indeed  the 
medium-sized  authorities  appear  to  re- 
cognise that  it  is  best  administered  by  the 
County  Council. 

lit  is  when  this  function  is  considered 
that  the  effect  on  'the  requisite  staff,  if 
the  service  were  administered  by  the 
Distract  Councils,  can  be  seen.  At  the 
present  time  tihe  total  qualified  staff 
employed  on  weights  and  measures 
duties  is  equivalent  to  18  Inspectors. 
Twenty-six  autonomous  authorities 
would  appear  to  require  at  least  26 
Inspectors ; but  one  Inspector  each 
would,  not  be  enough.  The  general 
.pattern  of  staffing  'throughout  the 
country  shows  that  from  two  to  five 
■inspectors  are  normally  appointed  in 
authorities  with  populations  up  to 

120.000.  On  the  basis  of  the  Hodgson 
Committee  report,  there  should  be  at 
least  three  fully  qualified  Inspectors  for 
each  authority.  On  this  basis  the 
County  would  require  approximately 
five  times  as  many  Inspectors  (with  a 
similar  increase  .in  assistants)  as  the 
County  Council  employs  at  present,  and 
even  with  amalgamations  the  numbers 
would  be  about  four  times  as  great  as 
now.  It  cannot  be  an  answer  to  say 
that  the  Public  Health  Inspector  could 
carry  out  food  and  drugs  duties  and 
weights  and  measures  duties  in  addition 
to  his  present  functions.  The  training, 
qualifications  and  functions  are  dif- 
ferent. There  is  a shortage  of  qualified 
weights  and  measures  staff  and  county 
administration  permits  an  adequate 
inspector  team  without  waste. 

On  the  question  of  weights  and 
measures  costs  it  can  be  shown  that  an 
authority  in  Middlesex  the  size  of,  say 

75.000,  obtains  the  service  for  some- 
thing like  £1,350  per  year,  or  in  other 
words,  less  than  the  salary  of  a single 
Inspector  .and  his  assistant.  Detailed 
statistical  .information  is  being  handed  in 
to  support  wha.t  has  just  been  said. 

Local  control,  in  addition  to  increased 
staff  costs,  would  call  for  the  provision 
of  twenty-six  technically  ©quipped  offices 
and  the  costly  apparatus  necessary  to 
each  independent  weights  and  measures 
authority. 

Apart  from  staffing  and  cost  there 
would  be  the  following'  disadvantages 
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if  the  County  Districts  were  responsible 
for  these  services: 

(1)  There  would  be  disparity  in  the 
standard,  variety  and  number  of 
inspections. 

(2)  There  would  be  duplication  of 
the  tests  of  widely  distributed  pre- 
packed goods. 

(3)  There  would  be  a lack  of  uni- 
formity in  enforcement. 

(4)  There  would  be  no  material 
reduction  in 

(tf)  inspection  visits  to  individual 
premises — different  officers  would 
stall  have  to  make  separate  visits 
for  different  purposes,  nor  in 
( b ) numbers  of  samples  procured 
— “ public  health”  and  “ food  and 
drugs  ” samples  would  still  need  to 
•be  separately  procured  for  submis- 
sion to  different  laboratories  for 
different  kinds  of  tests. 

(5)  Local  control  of  mobile  traders 
would  suffer  because  of  the  limited 
area  of  authority,  thus  leading  to 
evasion ; traders  would  be  subject  to 
multiple  inspections  and  variations  in 
standard  of  enforcement. 

(6)  The  shortage  of  trained  inspec- 
tors would  be  aggravated. 

(7)  There  would  be  abandonment  of 
the  advantage  of  accumulated  skill  and 
knowledge. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  felt  that  the  County 
Council’s  administration  provides  the 
best  possible  solution  and  that  the 
County  Council’s  case  clearly  proves  this. 
Regional  administration  in  this  field 
would  .be  too  remote  and  district  adminis- 
tration would  be  too  close  to  .the  trader. 
That,  I think,  sets  out  what  I hope  is  a 
powerful  case  for  the  retention  of  these 
services, 

9046.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I would  like 
•to  ask  one  question  about  this.  Am  I 
right  in  thinking  that  after  the  Act  of 
1938  was  .passed  Middlesex  made  its 
case  -to  be  retained  as  the  county 
authority  very  largely  on  the  view  that  if 
all  the  authorities  with  a population  of 
40,000  were  made  authorities  there  would 
be  left  a very  awkward  and  embarrass- 
ing part  of  the  county  to  work?  Am 
I right  in  thinking  that  they  are  the  main 
grounds  on  which  your  case  was  made 
and  on  which  it  was  accepted? — — No, 

I think  that  was  one  of  the  grounds  but 
it  was  also  part  of  our  case,  this  general 
question  of  enforcement,  uniformity,  and 
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things  of  that  kind.  I .think  Mr.  O’Khfefe 
can  deal  with  it.  —Mr.  O’Keefe : Yes, 
Sir.  I think  both  the  suggestion  and  the 
answer  go  together.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  Act  formally  we  went  on  the  grounds 
that  the  area  which  would  remain  to  us  ih 
respect  of  shape,  size  and  situation  would 
render  our  operation  less  efficient,  or 
inefficient,  but  the  case  was  determined 
and  'decided  and  there  were  consultations 
from  the  Ministry  at  which  the  district 
authorities  and  ourselves  were  .present, 
on  the  whole  way  in  which  we  carried 
out  our  food  and  drugs  functions  and 
the  disruption  of  our  administration  in 
its  technique,  and  so  forth,  which  would 
result. 

9047.  I can  understand  Ithe  point  I put, 
that  they  might  have  allowed  Middlesex 
to  remain  the  authority,  because  'having 
taken  out  the  over  40,000  it  would  leave 
a very  embarrassing  area  .to  work,  but 
does  not  the  acceptance  of  the  other 
argument  imply  that  the  Act  which  has 
just  'been  .passed  was  fundamentally 

wrong? Alderman  Pargiter : Xf  you 

were  to  take  Middlesex  as  a case  we 
would  say  so,  we  have  also  said  with 
some  diffidence  something  about  London. 
We  do  not  think  London  is  particularly 
good  with  28  separate  authorities  with 
all  the  possibilities  of  inequalities  of 
sampling  and  things  of  that  kind,  so  that 
we  think  the  case  we  made  would  be  one 
which  might  apply  to  what  might  be 
termed  a large  unit  where  there  were  a 
number  of-  authorities  operating.  We 
would  not  necessarily  say  it  would  apply 
to  the  whole  of  the  country. 

9048.  But  you  would  say  that  it 

applied  to  London? We  have  said  it 

and  we  have  put  'it  on  the  record  that 
we  think  having  28  Metropolitan 
boroughs  doing  this  job  is  not  the  best 
possible  way  and  we  hope  we  have  sub- 
mitted sufficient  proof  in  the  evidence 
we  have  given  you. 

9049.  I am  only  putting  the  point 
because  I think  there  are  two  .things  to 
be  distinguished ; one  is  the  argument 
in  Middlesex  that  there  were  practical 
considerations  of  convenience  for  not 
applying  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the 
other  'Is,  as  you  state,  that  you  really 
think  at  any  rate  for  an  urban  county 

the  Act  itself  is  wrong. 1 must  admit 

with  some  temerity  we  have  virtually 
said  that.  I do  not  know  whether  Mr. 
O’Keefe  agrees  with  me. — Mr.  O’Keefe : 
Entirely,  yes ; it  is  true  we  have  in  effect 
said  so. 
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9050.  Chairman : Are  .there  any  other 

statements? Alderman  P arbiter: 

There  ds  finance,  Sir,  which  is  quite  a 
short  statement. 

In  essence  the  contention  of  the  County 
Council  is  that  the  large-scale  organisa- 
tion is  more  economical  in  administration 
than  the  smaller  'bodies.  The  County 
Treasurer  -has  got  out  some  figures*  ex- 
tracted from  information  supplied  by  the 
District  Councils  comparing  the  position 
in  the  districts  with  that  applying  in  the 
county  and  we  are  .putting  these  in.  It 
is  admitted,  that  ithey  can  only  serve  as 
a general  guide,  but  they  are  favourable 
to  the  County  Council  and  would  be 
more  so  if  the  county  offices  were  not 
spread  out  in  various  premises  as  they 
are  at  the  moment.  It  ds  ithe  County 
Council’s  intention  to  improve  this  situa- 
tion hy  erecting  purpose-built  offices  in 
the  county,  one  effect  of  which  will  be 
to  reduce  even  further  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  'Council. 

The  County  Council  is  entitled  to 
point  to  the  example  of  the  business 
world  where  amalgamations  and  ration- 
alisation have  provided  scope  for  more 
efficient  and  economical  working.  This 
is  exemplified  by  the  utilisation  of  elec- 
tronic machinery  and  a computer  which 
the  County  Council  has  provided.  The 
District  Councils  have  said  that  they 
themselves  could  provide  such  machinery 
but  in  our  view  they  could  only  do  this 
if  they  amalgamated  for  the  purpose. 
None,  however,  is  in  the  opinion  of  tne 
County  Treasurer  large  enough  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  provide  a full  elec- 
tronic computer.  The  County  Council 
has  one  of  these  working  at  the  present 
time  and  a further  one  is  to  be  provided 
in  due  course.  Some  Boroughs  outside 
Middlesex  are  already  utilising  rented 
computer  services  for  preparation  of 
their  pay  rolls  because  it  would  not  be 
economical  to  provide  one  solely  for 
their  own  use. 

Additional  factors  are  the  advantage 
which  a large  authority  such  as  the 
County  Council  has  in  the  matter  of 
raising  funds  by  reason  of  its  higher 
credit  standing  in  the  money  market  and 
the  fact  that  the  facilities  available  to  us 
are  wider  than  those  available  to  smaller 
authorities. 

The  corollary  of  the  County  Council’s 
contention  that  the  large-scale  organisa- 
tion is  more  economical  in  administra- 

*  See  Appendix  IV  on  page  1613.  ■ 


tion  is  that  fragmentation  would  result 
in  increased  administrative  costs.  To 
support  ifehiis  ithe  Co  unity  Treasurer  has, 
in  .addition  ,to  ithe  figures  referred  to 
above,  endeavoured  to  examine  the 
financial  effect  if  County  Council  services 
were  transferred  to  the  District  Councils. 
Two  services  have  been  taken  as 
examples,  namely  Public  Control  and 
Children’s,  and  the  figures  have  been 
handed  in  already  when  these  services 
were  dealt  with  earlier  during  the  course 
of  this  hearing. 

With  regard  to  the  claim  of  the  1 1 
larger  authorities  for  near  county 
borough  status,  we  feel  that  the  figures 
which  have  now  been  agreed f with  the 
County  Treasurer  are  no  more  than  a 
guide  to  the  wide  variation  in  rates 
which  would  occur  if  the  County  Coun- 
cil ceased  to  exist,  and  it  might  well  be 
that  the  variance  would  perforce  be 
greater  because  the  present  figures  take 
into  account  the  cost  of  the  County 
Council’s  administration,  whereas  in  our 
view  if  these  Districts  were  all  autono- 
mous their  costs  of  administration 
would  be  largely  increased.  The  real 
point  is  that  if  these  authorities  achieve 
their  desires  the  County  Council  would 
no  longer  be  able  to  exist. 

That  goes  for  services,  finance  and 
everything  connected  with  it.  That  is  all 
I wish  to  say.  I think  I can  say  the 
figures,  some  of  which  are  naturally 
hypothetical,  have  been  most  carefully 
prepared  in  order  to  give  you  as  true  a 
picture  as  we  possibly  can  of  the  finan- 
cial position. 

9051.  Mr.  Lawson:  May  I ask  one  or 
two  questions?  You  are  probably  aware 
that  in  South  London  an  attempt  is  being 
made  by  some  of  the  districts  to 
collaborate  in  the  way  of  one  council 
buying  an  electronic  computer  and  the 
others  using  it.— — 1 can  hardly  see  the 
advantage  in  this  case.  Here  we  have 
already  provided  one.  What  happens  to 
ours?  We  already  have  the  equipment. 
I have  never  yet  found  a joint  user  of 
any  particular  piece  of  equipment  is  a 
satisfactory  way  of  using  it.  It  has  to 
be  under  the  control  of  one  authority. 
I do  not  see  how  you  can  run  a com- 
plicated type  of  thing  such  as  a com- 
puter service  on  a basis  other  than  single 
control.  If  they  work  for  other  people 
it  must  be  on  an  agency  or  contract 
basis  and  I cannot  see  that  would  offer 
t Sse  Appendix  III  on  page  1610. 
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any  advantages  at  all  >over  what  we  are 
doing  at  present. 

9052.  Have  you  in  Middlesex  anything 

comparable  to  the  organisation  and 
methods  team  which  .the  joint  Metro- 
politan boroughs  have  set  up? Yes, 

we  are  large  enough  ito  have  our  own 
organisation  and  methods  scheme. — 
Mr.  Goodacre:  We  have  an  organisa- 
tion and  methods  team  under  the  control 
o-f  the  establishment  officer  in  my  de- 
partment, and  the  team  was  set  up  in 
1954.  It  'has  a staff  of  eight.  It  has  a 
twofold  -function,  namely,  organisation 
and  .methods  surveys  of  all  departments 
of  the  activities  of  the  Council  and  also 
.the  examination  of  all  staffing  proposals. 
Whenever  there  is  a proposal  to  upgrade 
or  increase  the  establishment  then  the 
organisation  and  methods  team  goes  in 
and  makes  a specific  inspection  on  that 
particular  proposal.  In  addition  it  also 
carries  out  assignments  required  to  be 
done  under  a special  Cost  and  Policy 
committee  of  the  county  council  to 
which  it  is  answerable.  Up  to  date  it 
has  dealt  with  assignments  to  the  follow- 
ing departments,  the  supplies  department, 
architects  department,  children,  welfare, 
local  taxation,  fire  brigade  and  education. 

9053.  Is  that  service  available  to  the 

district  council  or  not? No,  Sir. 

9054.  And  they  have  nothing  com- 
parable, .because  in  the  Metropolitan 
boroughs  itihey  have  sat  .up  a joint 

organisation  of  their  own? Yes,  Sir, 

I am  aware  of  the  Metropolitan  Joint 
Standing  Committee’s  arrangements 
which  are  purely  and  simply  for  Metro- 
politan boroughs  as  distinct  from  the 
London  County  Council  which  has  its 
own  organisation  and  methods  team. 
The  organisation  and  methods  team  in 
my  department  is  purely  for  .the  county 
council  administration. 

9055.  And  the  'Middlesex  councils  have 
nothing  comparable  to  that  organisation 

set  up? So  far  as  I am  aware,  no. — 

Alderman  Pargiter : It  might  be  a little 
difficult  because  the  .functions  of  all 
Metropolitan  boroughs  are  the  same,  or 
I think  they  are  identical,  where  in 
Middlesex  the  .functions  are  not  all  com- 
parable, so  that  one  organisation  and 
methods  team  might  have  some  diffi- 
culties in  a place  like  Middlesex.  Our 
organisation  and  methods  team  is  based 
on  the  advice  taken  from  the  Treasury. 

9056.  The  only  other  question  I -want 
to  ask  is  about  rate  equalisation.  Of 


course  you  are  familiar  with  the  rate 
equalisation  scheme  in  the  London 
County  Council  area.  One  is  a little 
puzzled  in  a way  as  to  what  is  the  logic 
of  that  scheme  stopping  at  the  .frontier 
of  Middlesex.  If  there  is  a good  case, 
as  there  seems  to  be  on  the  evidence  we 
have  had,  for  a rate  equalisation  scheme 
in  the  London  County  Council  area  is 
there  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be 

extended  to  Middlesex? There  is  a 

historical  'background  of  course  to  the 
rate  equalisation  in  London  due  to  the 
instance  of  the  effect  of  services  some 
of  which  are  now  nationally  .provided. 
This  background  has  not  in  fact  existed 
in  Middlesex.  There  might  be  some 
need  for  rate  equalisation  in  Middlesex, 
but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  rateable 
values  are  supposed  to  be  based  in 
equity  as  between  one  county  district  and 
another  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  county  spend  about  two-thirds  of  the 
rate  income,  it  really  means  there  is  a 
very  considerable  form  of  rate  equalisa- 
tion without  putting  in  any  machinery 
for  it ; so  the  need  is  not  so  apparent  as 
it  has  been  in  London. 

9057.  Sir  jplin  Wrigley.  Is  there  not 
the  further  point  that  although  there  are 
differences  in  rateable  value  in  Middle- 
sex they  are  in  no  way  comparable  to  the 

differences  within  London? 1 think 

that  is  true.  If  you  took  Chelsea  or 
Kensington  or  Westminster  there  is 
nothing  like  the  variation  in  Middlesex 
that  there  is  in  London.  Mr.  Bickerton  : 
And  of  course  no  Middlesex  authority 
receives  the  rate  deficiency  grant.  They 
are  all  above  the  national  average. — 
Alderman  Pargiter:  We  are  not  so  well 
off  as  London,  we  do  not  even  get  a 
density  grant  nor  a declining  population 
grant. 

9058.  Mr.  Lawson : I do  not  think  I 
will  ask  any  questions  about  your  con- 
tention that  lit  is  cheaper  .to  administer 
in  large  units  rather  than  a number  of 
small  units.  I think  it  is  a matter  of 
presumption  that  that  is  likely  to  be  the 
case.  But  when  one  comes  to  look  at 
the  details  it  is  not  always  so,  and  I do 
not  think  it  is  going  to  be  practical  to 
question  you  on  that  at  the  present  time. 
We  will  all  look  very  carefully  at  the 

statement  you  have  put  in. Could  I 

say  on  this  question,  or  any  other  ques- 
tion arising  from  what  we  have  said  or 
from  ithe  imamoranda  we  have  pint  .in, 
if  there  are  any  special  points  of  interest 
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which  might  arise  we  shall  be_  only  too 
happy  to  submit  extra  information  which 
you  may  want. 

9059.  Chairman'.  Thank  you  v§ry 
much.  I think  this  really  does  conclude 
the  proceedings  and  I would  like  to 
thank  you  again  not  only  for  the  help 
you  have  given  us  prior  to  these  last 
two  days  but  also  for  the  additional 
help  you  have  given  us  during  the  last 
two  days.  We  have  been  fairly  blunt 
with  some  of  our  questions  and  things 
have  been  vigorously  put  to  you.  We 
think  it  is  our  duty  to  put  them  vigor- 
ously to  you  so  that  you  can  give  a 
vigorous  answer  and  I am  sure  that 


response  has  been  stimulative.  Thank 

you  very  much  indeed. 1 would  like 

to  say  how  much  we  appreciate  the 
opportunity  you  have  given  us  to  come 
before  you.  We  have  appreciated  the 
questions.  It  would  have  been  very 
disappointing  had  there  been  no  ques- 
tions or  had  they  been  perfunctory  ques- 
tions. The  fact  that  you  have  given  us 
some  food  for  thought  in  replying  to 
some  of  the  questions  you  have  asked  is 
a matter  which  satisfies  us  very  well  in- 
deed. We  are  very  glad  indeed  that  you 
have  taken  so  much  trouble.  Thank  you, 
and  the  members  of  your  Commission, 
very  much  indeed. 


{ The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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APPENDIX  I 
EDUCATION 

Financial  Controls  on  Divisional  Executives— Schools 

1.  Position  reported  to  Middlesex  Local  Government  Conference 
Control  under  each  of  7 Main  Heads,  viz. : — 

Nursery  Schools 
Primary  Schools 
Secondary  Grammar  Schools 
Secondary  Comprehensive  Schools 
Secondary  Modern  Schools 
Secondary  Technical  Schools 
Day  Special  Schools 

and  under  16  sub-heads  for  each  Main  Head,  viz.:— 

Salaries  of  Teachers 
Employers’  Contributions  T.S.A. 

Salaries  and  Wages  other  than  Teachers 
Furniture,  Apparatus  and  Equipment 
Books 

Stationery  and  Materials 
Rent,  Rates,  Taxes  and  Insurance 
Upkeep  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 
Fuel,  Light  and  Cleaning- 
la)  Wages 
(b)  Other  Expenses 
Other  Expenditure — 

(a)  National  Insurance 
(4)  School  Library  Service 
(e)  School  Funds 
Id)  Extra  Mural  Expenditure 
(e)  Examination  Expenses 
(/)  Miscellaneous 

The  system  provided  for  control  under  7x16  = 112  separate.headings. 

2.  Proposals  put  to  Conference  on  behalf  of  the  County  Council 
To  divide  expenditure  into  two  main  groups,  viz.: — 

Group  1— Instructional  Expenses 
Group  2— Establishment  Expenses 

For  Group  1 to  retain  7 Main  Heads  and  sub-divide  under  6 sub-heads,  viz.  :— 
Salaries  of  Teachers 
Employers’  Contributions  T.S.A. 

' Salaries  and  Wages  other  than  Teachers 
Expenses  of  Instruction  (includes  books,  stationery,  materials,  teaching  apparatus 
and  equipment,  school  funds,  orchestral  instruction,  extra  mural,  school  library 
service). 

Other  Expenditure — 

(а)  National  Insurance 

(б)  Miscellaneous 

Total  controls  for  Group  1 = 7 x 6 = 42. 
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For  Group  2,  control  on  5 Main  Heads  irrespective  of  type  of  school.  Heads  of 
control  to  be: — 

Furniture 

Rent,  Rates,  Taxes  and  Insurance 
Upkeep  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 
Fuel,  Light  and  Cleaning 

(a)  Wages 

(b)  Other  Expenses 
Total  controls  for  Group  2=5. 

Total  controls  42  + 5 = 47. 

3.  Proposals  of  Divisional  Executives 

Controls  to  be  under  1 1 heads,  Divisional  Executives  having  discretion  as  to  distribution 
of  expenditure  among  the  various  types  of  schools  within  the  limits  of  the  1 1 approved 
totals. 

The  11  heads  to  be: — 

1.  Salaries  of  Teachers 

2.  Employers’  Contributions  T.S.A. 

3.  Salaries  and  Wages  other  than  Teachers 

4.  Expenses  of  Instruction  (for  detail  see  under  Group  1 proposals  above) 

5.  National  Insurance 

6.  Miscellaneous  (includes  examination  expenses,  telephones,  postage  and  carriage, 
travelling  expenses,  school  prizes,  radio  licences,  insurance  premiums  not 
included  elsewhere,  music  and  dancing  licences,  conveyance  of  pupils  to 
handicraft  centres,  etc.,  admission  fees  to  swimming  baths,  British  Ship 
Adoption  Society,  etc.). 

7.  Furniture 

8.  Rent,  Rates,  Taxes  and  Insurance 

9.  Upkeep  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

10.  Fuel,  Light  and  Cleaning  (Wages) 

11.  Fuel,  Light  and  Cleaning  (Other  Expenses) 

4.  Action  taken  by  County  Council  to  reduce  Controls 
(a)  1st  April,  1956 

Allowances  available  for  7 types  of  schools  for: — 

1.  Books  (including  reference  library  books) 

2.  Stationery  and  Materials 

3.  School  Funds 

4.  Extra  Mural  Expenditure 

5.  School  Prizes,  Orchestral  Instruction  and  Return  of  Sales  Income 

were  amalgamated  and  discretion  given  to  Divisional  Executives  as  to  distribution 
among  the  various  types  of  schools  and  among  the  various  heads  of  expenditure. 

Items  1-4  were  previously  Control  sub-heads.  The  effect  of  the  alteration  in  system 
of  control  was  to  reduce  the  number  of  control  headings  by  27,  i.e.  from  112  to  85. 

(i 6 ) 1st  September , 1956 

Teacher  staffing  establishments  approved  for  primary  and  secondary  schools  were 
amalgamated  in  order  that  Divisional  Executives  can  arrange  some  small  degree  of 
interchange  between  types  of  schools.  No  definition  of  “ small  degree  ” is  laid  down. 

The  effect  was  to  reduce  the  number  of  control  headings  (including  those  for  related 
T.S.A.  contributions)  by  8,  i.e.  from  85  to  77. 
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(c)  1 st  April,  1959 

Approved  total  expenditure  on  Upkeep  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  permitted  to  be 
spent  by  Divisional  Executives  either  on  items  specifically  included  in  estimates  under 
that  heading  or  on  other  items  of  a revenue  nature  for  upkeep  and  buildings  and  grounds 
substituted  therefor,  subject  to  expenditure  not  being  incurred  on  items  specifically 
excluded  from  the  estimates  or  contrary  to  County  policy. 

The  effect  was  to  reduce  the  number  of  control  headings  by  6,  i.e.  from  77  to  71. 


5.  Other  reductions  in  Controls 

The  sub-heads  School  Library  Service  and  Examination  Expenses  do  not  apply  to 
Nursery  Schools. 

The  sub-head  School  Library  Service  is  controlled  in  total  only  and  not  by  reference 
to  types  of  school. 

The  effect  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  control  headings  in  practice  by  7,  from  71  to  64. 


6.  Present  Controls 


Sub-head 

Salaries  of  Teachers  

Employers’  Contributions  T.S.A 

Salaries  and  Wages  other  than  Teachers  ... 
Furniture,  Apparatus  and  Equipment  . . . 
Books  Stationery  and  Materials,  School 
Fund,  Extra  Mural  Expenditure,  School 
Prizes,  Orchestral  Instruction  and  Return 
of  Sales  Income. 

Rent,  Rates,  Taxes  and  Insurance 
Upkeep  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 
Fuel,  Light  and  Cleaning — 

(a)  Wages  

(b)  Other  Expenses  


Main  Heads 

. \ Nursery,  Primary  and 
/ Secondary,  Day  Special 
All  types  of  school 
All  types  of  school 
Single  total 


All  types  of  school 
Single  total 

j*  All  types  of  school  . . . -^ 


Number  of 
Controls 
f 3 


Other  Expenditure — 

(a)  National  Insurance 

(b)  School  Library  Service 

(c)  Examination  Expenses 

( d ) Miscellaneous 


All  types  of  school  ...  7 

Single  total 1 

All  types  of  school  (except  6 

All  types  of  school  nursery  7 

schools)  — 

64 


In  most  of  the  sub-heads  in  which  the  number  of  controls  appears  to  be  the  greatest 
the  incidence  of  control  is  in  fact  either  nominal  or  it  is  so  rarely  exercised  as  to  raise 
no  dispute  with  Divisional  Executives.  This  comment  may  be  held  to  apply  to : — 

Controls 


Employers’  contributions  T.S.A. — this  control  arose  from  the  form  of 
the  County  Budget  following  the  Statutory  Education  Account. 

Expenditure  is  bound  to  follow  Salaries  of  Teachers  3 

National  Insurance — a statutory  liability  7 

Rent,  Rates,  Taxes  and  Insurance  7 

Fuel,  Light  and  Cleaning  (Other  Expenses) — this  represents  cost  of 

fuel,  water  and  cleaning  materials  ...  7 

Examination  Expenses  6 

Miscellaneous  ...  7 


This  totals  37  nominal  controls.  It  may  also  be  argued  that  establishments  of  manual 
caretaking  and  cleaning  staffs  in  schools  are  agreed  with  the  Trade  Unions  and  rates 
of  pay  are  nationally  negotiated.  The  scope  for  control  either  by  the  County  Council 
or  the  Divisional  Executives  is  very  small.  The  sub-head  Fuel,  Light  and  Cleaning 
(Wages)  accounts  for  7 further  controls. 
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If  this  is  accepted,  the  64  controls  listed  above  can,  in  a reasonable  appraisement  of 
the  position,  be  reduced  to  20  on  which  the  County  Council  relies  in  carrying  out  its 
statutory  functions  and  its  responsibilities  for  finance. 

7.  County  Standards  of  Expenditure 

82£  per  cent,  of  the  current  year’s  approved  revenue  expenditure  on  the  maintenance 
of  nursery,  primary  and  secondary  schools  is  governed  by  County  Standards  of  Expendi- 
ture fixed  in  consultation  and  agreement  with  the  Divisional  Executives.  This  percentage 
is  made  up  as  follows:— 

Per  cent. 

Salaries  and  Superannuation  of  teachers  67 

Salaries,  wages  and  superannuation  of  non-teaching  staff  8£ 

National  Insurance  on  above  li 

Books,  Stationery,  etc 5{ 

821 

Flexibility  of  spending  within  the  standards  extends  to  78  per  cent,  of  the  total  approved 
schools’  revenue  estimate.  This  percentage  consists  of: — 

Per  cent. 

Salaries  and  Superannuation  of  teachers  67 

Books,  Stationery,  etc 51- 

Upkeep  of  buildings  and  grounds  51 

78 

In  addition  to  the  provision  under  the  County  Standards  it  is  the  practice  of  the  County 
Council  to  include  certain  bulk  amounts  in  its  Budget  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting 
available  totals.  For  1959-60  these  are: — 

1.  Salaries,  etc.,  of  225  teachers  for  service  in  primary  and  secondary  schools 
additional  to  numbers  set  by  approved  staffing  ratios. 

2.  £19,000  for  books,  stationery,  etc.,  for  secondary  schools. 

3.  Capital  provision  for  science  equipment  in  primary  and  secondary  schools— 
£50,000. 

4.  Capital  provision  for  equipping  or  re-stocking  school  reference  libraries. 

8.  Other  Financial  Controls 

The  County  Council  and  the  Divisional  Executives  are  bound  by  statutory  controls 
applicable  to  local  government  generally  and  to  the  Education  Service  in  particular. 
In  addition,  specific  controls  set  by  the  Government  of  the  day  must  be  observed.  These 
are  varied  from  time  to  time.  Examples  are  restrictions  on  capital  expenditure,  works 
programmes  and  the  quota  for  teachers. 

The  Divisional  Executives  are  also  bound  by  the  County  Council’s  Financial  Regula- 
tions but  not  by  Standing  Orders. 

APPENDIX  II 
EDUCATION— FINANCE 

Point  at  Issue 

Statement  by  Middlesex  Excepted  Districts  Association  that  cost  of  County  Finance 
Department  charged  to  Education  in  1959-60  Budget  (p.  135)  is  disproportionate  to  cost 
of  Central  Education  Department  (p.  133). 

Figures  in  Budget: — 

£ 

Finance  Department 189,390 

Education  Department  239,090 
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Comment 

Comparison  is  not  valid.  Both  on  financial  and  educational  administration  much 
other  administrative  cost  is  incurred  locally.  Tme  comparison  can  only  be  made  when 
totals  are  considered,  as  functional  division  of  financial  work  between  County  Finance 
Department  and  local  Treasurers  does  not  parallel  functional  division  between  Central 
Education  Department  and  local  Education  Offices. 

Totals,  excluding  School  Meals  administrative  costs  in  both  cases,  are: — 

£ £ 
County  Finance  Department  189,390  Central  Education  Department  239,090 

Local  Treasurers  61,030  Local  Education  Offices  (p.  126- 

133)  519,610 


£250,420  £758,700 


The  quoted  total  of  £239,090  for  Central  Education  Department  excludes  cost  of 
“ Educational  Advisers  ”.  These  are  technical  officers  in  various  fields  (music,  handi- 
crafts, visual  aids,  etc.)  based  centrally  but  largely  working  in  the  County.  Total  cost 
£46,170  (p.  133). 

Duties  of  County  Finance  Department 

1.  Keeping  all  final  accounts,  revenue  and  capital,  their  submission  to  District  Auditor, 
completion  of  all  returns  to  Government  Departments  and  negotiations  with  Government 
Departments  as  required. 

2.  All  financial  work  on — 

(i)  assessment  and  payment  of  all  salaries  and  wages  of  34,000  education  staff 
throughout  County,  including  related  superannuation  and  National  Insurance 
work; 

(ii)  keeping  all  capital  accounts  and  arranging  for  financing  of  capital  expenditure; 

(iii)  arranging  all  insurances. 

3.  All  financial  work  on  non-delegated  functions,  e.g. : — 

Technical  Colleges  (£2im.) 

Teachers’  Training  Colleges  (£300,000) 

Major  County  Awards  (£1,100,000) 

Payments  to  fee-charging  schools  (£600,000) 

Payments  to  transport  undertakings  (£300,000) 

All  residential  and  some  day  special  and  grammar  schools  (£lim.) 

Adjustment  with  other  LEA’s  (£lim.) 

Medical  inspection  and  treatment  (charges  from  Health  Committee  £im.) 
Payments  to  Universities  (£60,000) 

Agricultural  Education  (£10,000) 

Youth  Employment  Service  (£100,000) 

Loan  Charges  (£2Jm.)  and  Revenue  Contributions  (£im.) 

4.  All  financial  work  on  delegated  functions  in  Ealing,  North  West  Middlesex,  South 
West  Middlesex,  Wood  Green,  Friem  Barnet  and  Potters  Bar.  Also  supply  of  staff  for 
this  work  in  Tottenham. 

5.  Audit  of  accounts  kept  by  County  District  Councils. 

6.  Servicing  County  Committees  and  the  County  Council,  including  preparation,  etc., 
of  Budget  and  dealing  with  matters  of  policy  at  national  and  local  levels. 
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Cost  of  County  Finance  Department , 1959-60 

£ 

Salaries,  etc.,  of  staff  chargeable  to  Education  

Establishment  charges  and  office  expenses  

...  142,490 

...  46,900 

£189,390 

Salaries  charges  include— 

For  assessment  and  payment  of  salaries  and  wages  . . . 

Paymaster,  machines  and  accountancy 

Insurances 

Audit  

Senior  Head  Office  staff,  typing  and  local  staffs 

65,750 

37,240 

2,650 

17,090 

19,760 

£142,490 

No  charges  are  made  for  County  Treasurer  and  Deputy. 

Cost  of  County  Finance  Department  compared  with  Borough  Treasurers’  Departments 
On  21st  October,  1953,  the  County  Treasurer  wrote  to  the  Clerk  of  the  County  Council 
submitting  evidence  of  the  economy  of  large  scale  financial  administration  by  a com- 
parison of  the  County  Council’s  costs  relative  to  aggregate  revenue  expenditure  with 
those  of  two  representative  Boroughs  whose  Abstracts  of  Accounts  provided  the  figures. 
The  Boroughs’  gross  revenue  expenditure  was  augmented  by  their  expenditure  on 
Education  and  the  County  Council’s  expenditure  reduced  by  their  delegated  expenditure 
on  Education.  The  figures  quoted  \ 


Authority 


’ Borough  Council 
' Borough  Council 


County  Council 


Gross 

Treasurer’s 

Proportion  of 
Treasurer's 

Revenue 

Department 

salaries  to 

Expenditure 

Salaries 

gross 

£ 

£ 

Expenditure 
Per  cent. 

1,615,238 

49,911 

3*09 

854,766 

27,449 

3-21 

28,258,850 

290,416 

1-03 

APPENDIX  in 


JOINT  STATEMENT  OF  THE  COUNTY  TREASURER  OF  THE  MIDDLESEX 
COUNTY  COUNCIL  AND  OF  THE  BOROUGH  TREASURERS  OF  THE 
HENDON  AND  WILLESDEN  BOROUGH  COUNCILS  (ON  BEHALF  OF 
ELEVEN  COUNTY  DISTRICTS  IN  MIDDLESEX)  TO  THE  ROYAL  COM- 
MISSION ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  GREATER  LONDON,  CONCERN- 
ING THE  ESTIMATED  FINANCIAL  EFFECT  OF  TRANSFERRING  POWERS 
FROM  THE  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY  COUNCIL  TO  THE  COUNTY  DISTRICT 
COUNCILS 


1.  The  figures  submitted  by  the  County  Treasurer  at  Appendix  A have  been  based  on 
the  assumption  that  all  the  County  District  Councils  would  become  all  purpose  authorities 
and  that  the  Middlesex  County  Council  would  cease  to  exist.  The  bases  of  calculations 
follow  very  closely  those  used  by  the  London  County  Council  in  submitting  similar 
evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission. 

2.  The  figures  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  eleven  County  District  Councils  at  Appendix 
B assume  that  only  certain  services  referred  to  in  their  memoranda  of  evidence  already 
submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  would  be  transferred  to  those  Councils  and  that  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  would  continue  to  be  responsible  for  the  remaining  services. 
The  range  of  “ gains  ” and  “ losses  ” differs  slightly  from  that  quoted  at  the  hearing  of 
the  oral  evidence  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  from  the  County 
Treasurer  more  up-to-date  information  regarding  school  population  figures  in  connection 
with  the  calculation  of  education  expenditure  and  the  General  Grant  apportionment, 
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3.  There  is  joint  agreement  on  the  two  sets  of  figures  but  in  the  case  of  the  calculations 
made  on  behalf  of  the  eleven  County  District  Councils  it  is  again  reiterated  that  the 
figures  assume  an  amendment  to  existing  legislation  to  allow  the  authorities  concerned 
to  participate  directly  in  the  distribution  of  the  General  Grant. 

H.  E.  S.  Bickerton, 

County  Treasurer,  Middlesex  County  Council. 
G.  P.  Cornish, 

Borough  Treasurer,  Hendon  Borough  Council. 
F.  Frost, 

Borough  Treasurer,  Willesden  Borough  Council. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London, 

Sanctuary  Buildings, 

16,  Great  Smith  Street, 

S.W.l. 

16th  September,  1959. 


APPENDIX  HIA 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  ESTIMATED  FINANCIAL  EFFECT  OF 
TRANSFERRING  ALL  POWERS  FROM  THE  COUNTY  COUNCIL  TO  THE 
COUNTY  DISTRICTS  IN  MIDDLESEX  (ON  BASIS  OF  1959-60  BUDGET 
ESTIMATES) 


Authority 

Expenditure 

General  Grant 

Net  Rate  in 

Gain  or  Loss 

Rate  in 

Rate  in 

Pound 

Rate  in 

Pound 

Pound 

Required 

Pound 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

d. 

Borough  Councils: 

Acton  

12 

4-5 

4 10 

7 6-5 

2 

110 

Brentford  and  Chiswick 

15 

9-5 

6 

1 

9 8-5 

1 

3-5 

Ealing  

17 

10-5 

7 

3 

10  7-5 

Gain 

0 

4-5 

Edmonton 

21 

10-5 

9 

0 

12  10-5 

Loss 

1 

5-5 

Enfield  

21 

5-0 

8 

9 

12  8-0 

1 

3-0 

Finchley  

16  11-5 

6 

7 

10  4-5 

Gain 

1 

0-5 

Harrow  

18 

90 

7 

7 

11  2-0 

Gain 

0 

20 

Hendon  

15 

10*5 

6 

3 

9 7-5 

1 

4-5 

Heston  and  Isleworth 

16 

8-5 

6 

9 

9 11-5 

1 

0-5 

Hornsey  

18 

9-0 

7 

6 

11  3-0 

Loss 

0 

9-5 

Southall  

21 

6-0 

8 11 

12  7-0 

Loss 

1 

7-0 

Southgate  

16 

7-0 

6 

3 

10  4-0 

Gain 

1 

5-0 

Tottenham 

24 

0-5 

10 

2 

13  10-5 

Loss 

2 

5-5 

Twickenham 

19 

3-5 

7 

9 

11  6-5 

Loss 

0 

6-5 

Uxbridge  

22 

6-5 

8 

4 

14  2-5 

Loss 

2 

100 

Wembley  

14 

6-0 

5 

5 

9 1-0 

Gain 

2 

3-0 

Willesden  

18 

4-5 

7 

5 

10  11-5 

Loss 

0 

6-0 

Wood  Green 

Urban  District  Councils: 

21 

2-0 

8 

7 

12  7-0 

Loss 

1 

2-0 

Feltham  • 

18 

10-5 

6 

3 

12  7-5 

Loss 

1 

3-5 

Friem  Barnet 

16 

0-5 

5 

4 

10  8-5 

Gain 

1 

0-5 

Hayes  and  Harlington 

24 

4-5 

10 

6 

13  10-5 

Loss 

2 

6-5 

Potters  Bar 

26 

1*5 

10 

3 

15  10-5 

Loss 

5 

1-0* 

Ruislip-Northwood 

19 

10-0 

7 

8 

12  2-0 

Loss 

0 

10-0 

Staines  

23 

1-5 

9 

0 

14  1-5 

Loss 

2 

9-0 

Sunbury-on-Thames 

20 

3-5 

7 

10 

12  5-5 

Loss 

1 

1-0 

Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton 

11 

10-5 

4 

2 

7 8-5 

Gain 

3 

8 -Of 

Range:  * Largest  loss  5s.  Id. 
t Largest  gain  3s.  8d. 
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APPENDIX  IV 


ADMINISTRATION  COSTS 


A definite  guide  to  the  probability  that  fragmentation  would  result  in  increased 
administrative  costs  is  contained  in  the  following  which  shows  that  the  County  Council 
administration  staff  numbers  are  about  the  same  as  for  the  whole  of  the  County  Districts 
but  that  the  total  staff  of  the  County  Council  is  over  twice  that  of  the  County  Districts 
and  the  expenditure  over  three  times  as  much.  The  comparisons  are  not  entirely 
satisfactory  but  do  serve  as  a general  guide. 


Middlesex 
County  Council 
39,211 
5,054 


Borough  and 
District  Councils 
17,180 
5,148 


Total  number  of  employees  

Total  administrative  staff  

Total  administrative  staff  as  a percentage  of  all 

staff  

Number  of  administrative  staff  in  proportion 

to  each  senior  officer 

Net  Revenue  Expenditure  1959-60 
Net  Revenue  Expenditure  1959-60  per  unit  of 

administrative  staff  

Total  Salaries  and  Wages  

Total  Salaries  and  Wages  expressed  as  a per- 
centage of  Net  Expenditure 

Administrative  staff  means  staff  subject  to  National  Joint  Council  and  Chief  Officers 
Negotiating  Committees. 

There  have  been  extracted  for  three  districts  at  random  the  total  cost  of  Clerks’  and 
Treasurers’  Departments  for  comparison  with  similar  figures  for  the  County  Council. 
They  are  shown  below  as  percentages  of  total  expenditure:— 


13% 
31 

£44,566,000 

£8,800 
£23,100,000 

52% 


30% 

22 

£13,902,000 

£2,700 

£11,067,000 

80% 


County  Districts : A 
B 
C 

County  Council 


Per  cent. 
4-06 
4-37 
4-78 
1-37 


These  figures  have  been  extracted  from  returns  made  by  the  Local  Authorities. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 

THIRTY-NINTH  DAY 

Tuesday,  22nd  September  1959 


Present: 

Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E.  (in  the  Chair ) 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lawson,  C.B.E.  Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  (Secretary) 

Examination  of  Witnesses 

Alderman  D.  P.  Thomas 
Alderman  H.  J.  Trickett 
Councillor  F.  W.  Thompson 
Councillor  A.  W.  Letts 
Councillor  B.  Alexander 
Mr.  A.  Priestley 
Mr.  E.  C.  Martin 
Mr.  C.  Needham 
Dr.  J.  C.  Birchall 


on  behalf  of  Sutton  and  Cheam  Borough  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


9060.  Miss  Johnston:  l should  like  to 
start  by  welcoming  you  here  this 
morning,  and  thanking  you  for  coming 
to  see  us,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
apologise  for  the  absence  of  our  Chair- 
man, and  one  or  two  other  members, 
who  have  other  commitments  today  and 
could  not  be  present.  Arc  you  leading 
the  deputation.  Mr.  Mayor?—— Council- 
lor Thompson:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  T 
am. 

(The  following  is  a statement  submitted 
by  Alderman  Trickett.) 

The  Commission  will  have  noted  from 
our  preliminary  Memorandum  that  it  is 
the  wish  of  the  Borough  Council  to 
preserve  the  present  two-tier  system  of 
local  government  in  the  area.  We 
believe  that  the  creation  of  a series  of 
County  Boroughs  would  necessitate  the 
appointment  of  additonal  skilled  clerical 
and  specialist  staff  at  added  cost  to  the 
ratepayers  without  a corresponding 
economy  in  subsequent  working  and 
■that  setting  up  fresh  machinery  would 
not  necessarily  bring  perfection  of 
service. 

32495 


We  have  always  found  the  Surrey 
County  Council  most  co-operative  in 
sharing  the  responsibilities  of  local 
government  with  the  District  Councils 
so  far  as  possible  and  in  conferring  the 
■fullest  degree  of  delegation  where  that  is 
provided.  We  are  therefore  satisfied  with 
our  present  size  and  status  and  see  no 
reason  to  interfere  with  the  present  two- 
tier  system  of  local  government  as  it 
operates  in  the  County  of  Surrey. 

The  general  statistics  contained  in  the 
written  'evidence  are  now  twelve  months 
out  of  date  and  we  feel  that  it  is  desirable 
that  the  Commission  should  have  the 
up-to-date  figures. 

These  are  as  follows:  — 

General  statistics  later  than  those  given 
Sn  iihe  written  evidence  are:  — 
Population  (R.G.E.  Mid  1958)  79,210 

Rateable  Value  1st  April, 

1959  £1,608,708 

Rateable  hereditaments  1st 

April,  1959  27,455 

Rate  in  £ 1959-60  ...  ...  16s.  lOd. 

Product  of  Id.  rate  1959-60 

■estimate  £6,630 

A 2 
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Rateable  Value , etc. 


Rateable  value  per  head  of  population 

Rate  in  £ 

Rates  levied  per  head  


Building  development  in  the  Borough 
in  1958-59  added  a further  £27,000  to 
the  Valuation  List.  It  now  seems 
likely  that  expansion  of  rateable  value 
due  largely  to  development  on  the  sites 
of  older  houses  may  go  on  for  a few 
years  and  (ignoring  any  future  changes 
■in  the  law  of  valuation  for  rating)  a 
total  rateable  value  of  £lim.  may  well 


1959-60 

Sutton  Average  for 

and  “ Metropolitan 

Cheam  Surrey  ” 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

20  6 2 19  16  5 

16  10  17  1 

16  18  2 16  16  6 


be  achieved.  This  would  give  a penny 
rate  product  of  £7,135  as  compared  with 
£6  270  in  1958  and  £6,630  at  present. 


Loan  Debt 

Our  outstanding  loan  debt  at  31st 
March,  1959,  was  £2,776,125,  say 
£2£m.,  made  up  as  follows : — - 

Per  head  of  population 
Sutton  & Average  for 
Cheam  “ Metropolitan 
Surrey  ” 


Rate  Fund  Services 
Other  debt— housing,  &c. 


£ 

442,027 

2,334,098 


£2,776,125 


£ s.  d. 
5 11  7 

29  9 4 


£35  0 11 


£ s.  d. 
5 13  4 
52  14  7 


£58  7 11 


Future  Capital  Expenditure 

The  present  estimate  of  capital 
expenditure  on  development  works  in 
the  Borough  up  to  the  year  1970  may  be 
put  at  £2 £m.  of  which  half  is  accounted 
for  by  the  proposed  new  Civic  Centre 
which,  although  now  many  years  over- 
due will  not  be  approved  by  the  Ministry 
until  the  Commission  has  published  its 
recommendations.  We  understand  that 
other  authorities  are  similarly  handi- 
capped but  thought  it  right  to  draw 
attention  to  the  position.  The  remainder 
relates  largely  to  highways,  sewers  and 
sewage  disposal,  street  lighting,  depots, 
parks  and  libraries. 

(N.B. — The  above  figure  is  drawn  from 
the  Development  Plan  {1951)  and 
current  capital  estimates.) 

Education 

Since  the  written  statement  was  pre- 
pared, a new  scheme  of  delegation  to 
Divisional  Executives  has  been  intro- 
duced and  is  regarded  as  a great  advance 
on  what  preceded.  In  working,  certain 
defects  have  been  found  here  and  there 
but  it  is  expected  that  these  will  be  put 
right  after  the  twelve  month  trial  period 
has  expired.  It  is  hoped  particularly 
that  a wider  discretion,  can  be  given  to 
Divisional  Executives  in  the  allocation 


of  money  as  between  items  as  long  as 
the  total  estimates  are  not  exceeded  ; in 
other  words  the  principle  of  'budgetary 
control  by  the  County  Council  is 
accepted  but  .some  modification  of  the 
method  of  its  application  is  desirable. 

It  is,  in  addition,  felt  that  even  under 
the  new  administrative  scheme  a District 
Committee  -reporting  to  Committees  of 
the  Divisional  Executive  could  be  . of 
very  great  benefit  at  times.  The  giving 
of  a greater  degree  of  autonomy  to  a 
Divisional  Executive  does  not  mean  that 
it  cannot  be  helped  to  exercise  it  bene- 
ficially by  recommendations  from  a 
District  Committee  which  stand  quite  in 
contradistinction  from  the  pleadings  of 
isolated  representatives  of  a Borough 
on  a Divisional  Executive  Council. 
Housing 

In  view  of  the  built-up  nature  of  the 
area  the  Council  lias  always  been,  alive 
to  the  possibility  of  out-of-district 
housing  and  in  addition  to  the  Joint 
Scheme  at  Banstead  referred  to  in  the 
written  statement  is  a participant  in  the 
Frimley  and  Camberley  scheme  which  is 
being  co-ordinated  by  the  Surrey  County 
Council.  New  sites  in  the  Borough  suit- 
able for  housing  and  re-development  are 
continually  being  sought. 
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In  all  the  Council  owns  1,184  flats, 
temporary  bungalows  and  old  people’s 
dwellings  and  the  forward  programme  is 
utilising  all  available  sites  tci  the  fullest 
degree. 

Personal  Health 

We  feel  well  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment in  the  Central  Area  so  far  as 
administrative  control  is  concerned.  If 
the  set-up  were  to  change  so  that  the 
District  Medical  Officers  became  also  the 
Divisional  Medical  Officers,  apart  from 
the  saving  of  one  administrative  Medical 
Officer  there  would  be  an  increase 
needed  in  the  District  Council  stall — 
clerical  and  supervisory  assistance  and 
possibly  a superintendent  nurse. 

There  would  also  arise  the  necessity 
for  capital  expenditure  on  premises  to 
provide  the  required  additional  accom- 
modation. 

.If  however  the  provisions  of  Part  III 
of  the  Local  Government  Act  arc  over 
applied  to  the  Borough,  we  should,  as 
■ mentioned  in  the  written  statement, 
require  to  reconsider  the  whole  position. 

Town  Planning 

There  is  in  Surrey  a comprehensive 
scheme  of  delegation  of  Part  III  powers 
by  delegation  agreements  with  the 
District  Councils,  and  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  from  a perusal  of  the  Oral 
Evidence  so  far  given  by  District  Coun- 
cils in  adjoining  Counties,  the  .Surrey 
authorities  already  enjoy  the  degree  of 
delegation  which  is  so  earnestly  sought 
in  other  areas.  As  with  all _ schemes  of 
delegation  success  in  operation  depends 
upon  an  enlightened  construction  of  its 
provisions  by  .those  who  are  responsible 
for  its  working.  For  example  a pedantic 
construction  of  “ development  not  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  ” could  cause 
much  friction  and  even  acute  dis- 
satisfaction and  obviously  a course  of 
“ do  minimis  ” must  be  followed.  The 
smooth  running  of  delegation  would  be 
greatly  assisted  if  .more  detail  could  be 
shown  on  the  '['own  Maps.  The  districts 
in  the  Metropolitan  area  of  Surrey  are 
now  entering  a period  of  extensive  re- 
development and  we  consider  that  it 
would  bo  advantageous  to  all  parties,  if 
the  detail  of  the  density  zoning  was  re- 
introduced on  the  Town  Map.  It  is  true 
that  areas  of  comprehensive  re-develop- 
ment can  be  put  forward  by  a district 
authority,  but  this  is  a cumbersome 
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alternative  and  it  is  felt  that  the  Town 
Map  could,  at  the  time  of  the  periodical 
review,  when  the  detail  of  the  map  is 
agreed  on  by  the  County  in  conjunction 
with  the  District  Council,  more 
accurately  present  the  shape  of  things  to 
come  in  an  area  .rather  than  merely  the 
do  facto  present  position.  The  District 
Council  under  the  delegation  agreement 
would  then  be  able  to  operate  much 
more  freely  and  with  less  reference  to  the 
County  Council.  This  suggestion  is  of 
course  not  peculiar  to  the  area  of 
Greater  London  but  would  he  equally 
applicable  to  the  whole  country  and 
would  probably  require  new  legislation. 

(a)  Traffic 

Although  Sutton  and  Cheam  is  a 
Claiming  Authority  there  are  two  high- 
ways in  the  Borough  which  remain  under 
the  Surrey  County  Council.  We  feel  that 
it  would  produce  a tidier  and  more 
economical  administration  if  all  roads 
in  the  Borough  where  maintained  by  the 
Borough  Council. 

At  the  present  time  each  District  Coun- 
cil is  required  to  submit  to  the  County 
an  estimate  of  expenditure  covering  the 
next  financial  year  of  its  expenditure  on 
the  maintenance  of  claimed  roads,  It 
would  greatly  facilitate  not  only  the 
administration  but  the  carrying  out  of 
the  work  and  the  obtaining  of  tenders 
if  some  agreement  could  be  come  to 
between  the  County  Council  and  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  whereby  a three- 
year  programme  of  maintenance  could 
be  agreed  three  years  in  advance  and  a 
blanket  estimate  to  cover  the  three  years 
could  also  be  agreed.  It  would  then  be 
possible  to  programme  the  work  over  the 
longer  period  and  to  obtain  more  favour- 
able tenders  for  the  work  when  it  was 
carried  out. 

The  provision  of  car  parks  is  a con- 
tinuing responsibility  of  the  authority 
and  we  are  well  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  are  in  no  way  eased  by  the 
high  cost  of  acquiring  sites  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  shopping  centre.  The  planning 
powers  of  the  County  and  the  Borough 
are  being  used  to  ensure  the  provision 
of  adequate  parking  facilities  where  sites 
are  redeveloped  but  in  common  with  all 
other  authorities  we  find  that  this  pro- 
vides only  a partial  solution.  We  feel 
that  if  proper  provision  is  to  be  made, 
more  financial  help  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Central  Government, 
ry  Digitisation  Unit 
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(b)  Street  Lighting 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  Con- 
sultative Committee  on  the  Lighting  of 
Traffic  Routes  within  the  London  Conur- 
bation in  its  Interim  Report  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  views  we  expressed  in  our 
written  statement. 

9061.  Is  there  anything  further  that 

you  would  like  to  say? Councillor 

Thompson'.  Mr.  Chairman,  I should 
like  to  thank  the  Commission  for  so 
readily  altering  the  date,  putting  it  for- 
ward to  suit  our  convenience  owing  to 
the  incidence  of  the  General  Election. 
We  are  indeed  very  happy  to  be  present 
here  this  morning  to  be  able  to  present 
our  oral  evidence.  It  is  my  privilege 
also  to  introduce  to  you  the  various 
personalities  here  this  morning.  Aider- 
man  Trickett  on  my  right  is  the  spokes- 
man. He  is  a member  of  the  Surrey 
County  Council  and  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  local  authority  since  it 
became  a borough,  and  prior  to  that 
was  a member  of  the  Urban  District 
Council  of  Sutton  and  Cheam,  which 
makes  a service  of  twenty-nine  years. 
He  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Civic  Build- 
ings Project  Committee  in  our  borough, 
and  he  is  Chairman  of  the  Central  Divi- 
sional Executive  Division.  He  is  also 
Chairman  of  a very  important  county 
committee,  the  Rivers  and  Streams.  Then 
on  my  right  further  is  Alderman  Thomas 
who  is  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Law 
and  Parliamentary  Committee,  past 
Mayor  of  the  Borough  and  a senior 
member  of  the  borough  council,  and  also 
a member  of  the  Surrey  County  Council. 
Next  to  him  is  Councillor  A.  W.  Letts, 
who  is  Chairman  of  our  Highways  Com- 
mittee. At  'the  end  is  Councillor 
Alexander  who  is  Chairman  of  our 
Housing  Committee,  and  previous  to 
that  had  experience  ias  a member  of  the 
Islington  Borough  Council.  On  my  left 
is  the  Town  Clerk,  the  Borough  Trea- 
surer, the  Borough  Surveyor  and  the 
Medical  Officer. 

As  for  myself,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  'to  serve  on  the  local 
authority  for  the  last  twelve  years,  and 
I have  been  Chairman  of  several  of 
their  committees  and  am  also  a member 
of  the  Surrey  County  Council  and  have 
served  on  the  Eduoaition  Committee  and 
the  Public  Control  and  Licensing  Com- 
mittee since  1951. 

9062.  Would  you  like  to  make  any 

general  statement?  Alderman 

Trickett : Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very 


much  for  giving  me  the  opportunity. 
We  feel  our  responsibility  here  is  a heavy 
one,  namely  to  satisfy  you  on  any  ques- 
tions you  might  iput  about  the  council's 
policy.  We  have  made  our  oral  state- 
ment, and  I am  quite  ready  with  my  col- 
leagues to  do  our  best  -to  answer  satis- 
factorily anything  you  might  wish  to 
know  further  from  us. 

9063.  Sir  John  Wrigley : On  educa- 

tion I think  the  general  position  is  that 
you  'work  in  great  harmony  -with  the 
county  council  and  that  (broadly  speaking 
you  are  satisfied  with  the  arrangements 
■that  have  'been  made  in  this  respect. 
You  must  correct  me  if  I am  wrong ; 
you  do  not  quarrel  with  the  idea  that 
the  county  oounci'l  should  he  the  respon- 
sible education  authority,  which  means 
'responsible  for  finance  and  policy,  you 
do  not  quarrel  with  the  distribution  of 
the  county  into  divisional  executives,  or 
indeed  with  the  size  of  the  divisional 
executive  in  which,  you  take  part,  but 
you  have  had  some  doubts  whether  there 
was  a sufficient  .amount  of  delegation 
given  to  the  divisional  executives,  and 
that  has  been  under  discussion  since  you 
put  in  yo.ur  preliminary  evidence,  and 
there  have  been  some  changes  made. 
If  that  is  broadly  the  .position  would  you 
tell  us  something  about  'the  changes,  and 
how  you  feel  at  the  present  time,  and 
bring  us  up  to  date? Could  I sum- 

marise the  general  position  by  saying 
that  for  some  years  prior  to  tihe  changes 
there  was  an  atmosphere  of  discontent 
and  at  times  near  friction  with  the  treat- 
ment of  the  divisional  estimates  at 
county  level.  We  have  always  found 
the  county  most  receptive  to  any  ideas 
or  suggestions  that  we  from  divisional 
level  might  -wish  -to  put  up,  and  in  the 
new  scheme  those  points,  perhaps  we 
could  call  .them  minor  points,  were  satis- 
fied. There  is  now  a trial  scheme.  Wc 
are,  as  Sir  John  has  said,  broadly  satis- 
fied with  it,  but  as  we  go  along  we  are 
making  notes  .of  how  we  should  like  to 
see  delegation  even  further  broadened, 
and  if  I were  pressed  I could  give  some 
details,  but  I would  not  wish  to  burden 
the  Commission  with  hearing  them  un- 
less rthoit  was  fheiir  wish. 

9064.  I do  not  think  we  -want  to  go 
into  details.  It  was  rather  ia  question  of 
testing  whether  what  you  had  said  in 
your  evidence  still  broadly  stands^  that 
you  are  only  concerned  with  securing  a 
measure  of  improved  delegation,  and  no  t 
quarrelling  with  broad  outlines  of  the 
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position,  or  asking  for  any  policy  change. 
That  is  >a  perfectly  correct  interpre- 
tation of  iour  attitude. 

9065.  You  have  made  the  suggestion 
I see  in  your  opening  statement  which 
has  been  taken  ias  read  that  in  addition 
to  .the  divisional  executive  there  should 
be  some  form  of  district  committee 
which  would  presumably  be  a committee 
representing  each  district  in  the  divi- 
sional executive.  Would  you  like  to  say 
anything  more  about  that?  I am  asking 
you  because  we  have  quite  often  been 
told  in  evidence  we  heard  from  other 
quarters  that  divisional  executives 
because  of  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
controlled  may  well  not  have  really 
enough  business  to  do  to  continue  to 
attract  responsible  people  when  they  are 
between  the  county  council  and  the 
managers  of  the  individual  schools.  You 
are  proposing  here  to  introduce,  I will 
not  say  a fifth  wheel  in  the  coach  but 
a fourth  wheel  in  the  tricycle.  It  as 
interesting  to  us  that  you  have  made  the 
suggestion,  and  I would  rather  like  to 
know  what  you  feel  you  would  get  out 
of  it  as  it  were.— Mr.  Chairman,  at 
divisional  level  we  in  Surrey  have  never 
found  that  we  have  not  got  enough  to 
work  to  do,  nor  have  we  ever  found  dis- 
inclination of  people  who  want  to  come 
and  do  the  work.  On  the  contrary  we 
find  there  is  great  interest  and  much 
application  to  the  divisional  administra- 
tion. We  have  discussed  this  point  of  a 
district  committee  pretty  throughly,  and 
we  feel  that  in  logic  it  would  be  on  a 
parity  with  the  other  services  which  we 
are  mentioning  as  being  an  opportunity 
for  more  local  service  and  the  applica- 
tion of  intimate  district  knowledge,  and 
I myself,  from  a divisional  level  as 
Chairman,  feel  that  we  cannot  have  in 
divisional  administration  too  much  ex- 
pression of  local  feeling  and  wishes  on 
the  formation  of  policy  for  recommen- 
dation to  the  high  levels.  It  is  at  that 
point  we  feel  we  would  like  to  give  the 
district  council  or  borough  council  an 
opportunity  of  consolidating  borough 
views  for  representation  to  a committee 
as  such,  rather  than  leave  it  as  a some- 
what onerous  duty  for  one  or  two  mem- 
bers of  a committee  to  convince  a 
majority  that  they  are  right.  I hope  that 
is  clear. 

9066.  Yes.  You  do  not  picture  this 
district  committee  as  having  any  actual 

executive  powers? -None  whatever. 

It  is  merely  advisory. 

32495 


9067.  A channel  for  impressing  on  the 
divisional  executive  what  the  Borough 
of  Sutton  and  the  other  members  may 
think? Precisely,  Mr.  Chairman. 


9068.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
would  not  all  the  district  committees 
impress  on  the  divisional  executive  very 
strongly  their  own  local  point  of  view, 
and  their  own  local  demands  almost  to 
an  extent  so  that  the  divisional  commit- 
tee  would  have  to  lake  them  all  with 

a grain  of  salt? 1 do  not  think  so. 

The  more  expression  of  opinion  arises 
from  public  representatives  the  more  we 
at  divisional  level  like  it.  We  feel  it 
makes  the  complete  picture,  and  enables 
us  to  set  factor  against  factor  and  decide 
the  noliev  which  is  in  the  public  interest. 


9069  Wlial  bothers  me  a little,  and  I 
am  not  quarrelling  with  your  suggestion, 
1 am  trying  to  think  out  how  it  would 
work,  is  that  local  interest  would  gener- 
ally suggest  that  something  more  could 
be  done  for  the  area  represented  by  the 
committee.  The  sum  total  would  prob- 
ably be  that  the  divisional  executive 
would  be  asked  to  do  on  the  request  of 
these  representative  local  committees  far 
more  than  it  could  gel  the  money  to  do. 

1 think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 

correct,  but  one  never  arrives  at  a policy 
decision  without  having  many  weighty 
factors  to  consider  before  deciding. 


9070.  One  of  your  reasons  for  it  is 
that  it  would  stimulate  more  interest  in 
education,  and  it  would  provide  at  any 
rate  a comprehensive  exchange  of  views 
between  the  districts,  and  at  any  rate  the 
divisional  executive,  — Precisely,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  the  finances  involved 
warrant  such  a view. 


9071.  Miss  Johnston  I Could  I ask  you 
whether  you  think  that  the  powers  and 
duties  are  satisfactorily  balanced  between 
the  divisional  committees  and  the  school 
governors  and  managers?  — 1 am  in  a 
little  difficulty  about  answering  that  ques- 
tion because  1 happen  to  know  that  a new 
handbook  is  being  prepared  by  the  local 
education  authority  for  the  benctit  ol, 
school  managers,  and  1 therefore  do  not 
know  what  die  new  position  would 
be,  but  on  the  old  position,  as 
a school  manager  of  some  twenty- 
five  years’  standing,  I have  not 
been  altogether  satisfied  with_  the 
degree,  or  shall  1 say,  the  exercise  of 
power  which  exists  at  school  manager 
level.  I feel  they  might  be  given  a great 
A3 
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deal  more  latitude  and  discretion  in  a 
sphere  which  they  know  most  intimately 
and  are  well  able  to  use  their  knowledge. 

9072.  The  more  you  give  them  to  do 

the  less  there  is  for  the  divisional  commit- 
tee to  do,  that  is  the  difficulty. 1 do 

not  think  it  is  a difficulty  at  all  because  if 
delegation  is  successfully  handled  it 
spreads  the  load  and  makes  for  speedy 
action  and  a broadened  interest,  and  if 
the  divisional  executive  delegate  matters 
to  school  managers  they  can  still  exer- 
cise the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  that 
work  is  done,  but  the  school  managers 
will  have  a greater  opportunity  of  using 
their  local  knowledge'  and  experience 
with  report  and  reference  at  all  times  to 
the  divisional  executive. 

9073.  Mr.  Lawson : How  much  can  a 
school  manager  spend  without  reference? 
1 do  not  think  they  have  any  discre- 
tion at  all  on  financial  expenditure.  They 
make  recommendations  to  the  division  at 
the  time  the  estimates  are  prepared,  and 
if  those  estimates  are  accepted  the  expen- 
diture is  incurred  without  any  further 
reference  to  school  managers. 

9074.  Sir  John  Wrigley : As  regards 
housing,  you  are  a pretty  fully  developed 
borough  now  I gather,  and  in  fact  you 
have  already  had  to  go  outside  your  own 
borough  to  meet  your  local  housing 
needs.  As  X understand  it  you  partici- 
pated in  two  schemes,  one  for  building 
houses  at  Banstead,  and  another  for 
houses  with  the  Surrey  local  authorities 
generally  at  Frimley  and  Camberley. 
What  I would  just  like  to  be  sure  about 
is  this.  Am  I right  in  thinking  that  your 
housing  at  Banstead  is  pure  housing  and 
they  move  their  homes  but  do  not  move 
their  employment,  but  this  development 
at  Frimley  and  Camberley  involves  a 
change  of  employment  as  well  as  a 

change  of  home? (Councillor 

Alexander):  Madam  Chairman,  it  all 
depends  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
individual  case.  In  Frimley  arrange- 
ments are  usually  made  for  employment 
to  be  found  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
housing.  Similarly  it  would  apply  to 
Banstead.  But  in  the  majority  of  the 
Banstead  cases  when  the  people  are  allo- 
cated they  are  usually  in  employment 
round  about  the  district.  In  the  case  of 
allocations  it  is  worked  in  conjunction 
with  the  Labour  Exchange  and  it  helps 
out  in  a way  for  finding  employment  for 
the  individual  who  is  to  be  allocated  to 
the  particular  area. 


9075.  Your  Banstead  scheme  has  been 

completed,  has  it? Yes. 

9076.  How  far  do  you  know  whether 
people  have  changed  their  employment 

since  they  moved  to  Banstead? Wc 

have  no  definite  information,  but  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned  we  usually  try  to 
lighten  the  burden  in  all  cases  of  transfer, 
and  beyond  that  there  is  quite  a 
possibility  of  change  of  employment 
after  they  have  been  allocated 
accommodation. 

9077.  There  is  no  employment  specifi- 
cally provided  in  connection  with  the 

housing  scheme  at  Banstead? There 

is  nothing  provided  in  connection  with 
the  housing  scheme  but  if  necessary  there 
are  various  sources  for  obtaining 
information  on  what  employment  is 
obtainable  for  an  individual  who  has 
been  transferred. 

9078.  Is  there  at  Frimley? At 

Frimley  definitely  we  have  one  case 
transferred  and  two  waiting  transfer.  In 
the  first  case  employment  was  obtained 
fourteen  days  before  he  took  possession 
of  the  house. 

9079.  The  'assumption  is  ■that  quite  a 
■large  proportion  of  the  people  who 
move,  in  that  oase  quite  a considerable 
distance,  I suppose  will  take  up  local 
employment  rather  than  continue  to  be 
employed  in  London  or  Croydon,  or 

wherever  it  may  be. It  depends  on 

the  circumstances,  I would  say,  yes. 

9080.  It  would  not  be  very  easy  to  get 

from  Frimley? In  Frimley  definitely 

they  would  get  'employment  somewhere 
round  about  the  district.  I think  actually 
•there  is  no  definite  information,  but  in 
the  next  two  allocations  I believe  em- 
ployment has  already  been  obtained  for 
them,  land  that  obviously  would  be  far 
too  far  away  for  them  to  'keep  their 
employment  in  the  borough. 

9081.  Any  man  who  moved  from 

Sutton  to  Frimley  would  think  first  of 
•all  how  he  was  going  to  get  to  -his  job, 
would  he  not? Yes,  but  as  I men- 

tioned before,  Madam  Chairman,  the 
employment  is  obtained  for  the  indivi- 
dual before  ever  he  gets  there. 

9082.  And  jit  would  mostly  be  at  any 
rate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frimley? 
Yes. 

9083.  Could  you  .tell  us  a little  about 
the  housing  future  of  your  district?  Are 
we  right  in  thinking  that  you  are  fully 
built  up,  that  really  any  possibility  of 
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doing  more  housing  will  depend  on  some 
form  of  redevelopment ; that  is  that 
there  are  no  open  fields  which  are  avail- 
able for  housing? We  are  on  the 

alert  all  the  time.  Although  we  are  in 
a built  up  area  and  there  is  very  little 
prospect  of  obtaining  big  sites,  there 
are  still  iprospeots  of  obtaining  houses 
which  stand  in  large  grounds.  We  are 
fully  aware  of  that,  and  we  are  always 
on  the  alert  for  -that  wherever  an  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself. 

9084.  Are  there  ia  considerable  number 

of  those  in  Sutton? Yes. — Alderman 

Trickett:  il  wonder  if  I might  help  the 
Commission  and  .perhaps  save  ,a  .moment 
or  two,  and  refer  on  what  the  Housing 
Chairman  .has  said,  to  our  oral  evidence 
on  town  planning,  because  redevelop- 
ment of  these  old  properties  is  now  pro- 
ceding  apace  and  we  have  been  at  pains 
to  put  .in  a specific  statement  on  that 
point.  It  involves  redevelopment  in  the 
town  plan. 

9085.  I think  from  the  housing  point 
of  view  what  I .am  trying  to  got  at  is 
this.  When  you  .look  to  the  future  of 
yo.ur  district  .is  the  .population  going  to 
be  what  it  ,i.s  now?  Are  you  going  to 
be  able  to  increase  your  population,  or 
are  you  going  to  be,  as  your  housing 
scheme  seems  to  suggest,  something  in 

the  nature  of  an  exporting  area? At 

the  moment  we  are  an  exporting  area, 
and  Frimley  and  Camberley  are  the 
places  of  unloading,  ‘but  .we  wish  to  see 
redevelopment  within  the  .borough  and 
keep  .more  of  our  people  who  know  the 
borough  at  home. 

9086.  I think  .1  have  only  one  other 

question.  You  do  mention  in  your  evi- 
dence the  .procedure  yo.u  .adopt  for  deal- 
ing with  unfit  houses.  I take  it  slums 
are  .not  a very  major  problem  in  Sutton? 
What  is  your  five  year  programme,  if 
you  have  one? Councillor  Alexan- 

der: Out  problem  is  not  .at  all  great 
compared  iwith  other  boroughs,  .but  we 
are  keeping  an  eye  ,on  that  .and  if  we 
can  possibly  find  an  export  area  for  re- 
development advantage  will  ibe  taken  of 
it  , immediately  ibut  I .will  say  our  prob- 
lem is  not  groat  at  all. 

9087.  What  lis  it  one  hundred,  or  so, 

that  sort  of  thing? .Roughly  round 

about  that. 

9088.  Housing  in  (fact  is  not  one  jof 
the  'Services  which  has  been  ia,  major 
problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  im- 
posing any  .great  burden  on  the  finances 

32495 


of  the  district,  and  I notice  you  built 
quite  .a  large  number  of  houses,  about 
1,200,  but  your  actual  net  charge  on  the 

rates  is  less  than  a halfpenny? 

Alderman  Trickett : Yes,  that  is  correct. 

9089.  You  are  really  very  fortunate 

people,  are  you  not? That  is  correct. 

9090.  Miss  Johnston : May  I just  ask, 

before  we  leave  housing,  whether  you 
consider  you  have  any  responsibility  for 
the  grown  up  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
people  who  have  been  placed  in  Ban- 
stead  when  they  get  to  the  age  of  want- 
ing independent  housing? 1 think  the 

answer  to  that  must  be  no,  because 
when  they  leave  us  and  go  to  live  at 
Banstead  they  become  ratepayers  to  the 
Banstead  Urban  District  who  like  any 
other  ratepayers’  sons  and  daughters 
grow  up  there  and  we  would  hope  be- 
come ratepayers  of  the  same  district* 
then  they  are  citizens  of  it  and  want  to 
live  there  and  our  connection  has 
finished  from  the  time  they  come  there. 

9091.  They  are  still  your  tenants. • 

Yes. 

9092.  You  would  expect  Banstead  to 
provide  for  them  out  of  their  houses? 

1 would  think  it  would  be  for  them 

to  be.  dealt  with  on  the  same  basis  as 
anything  else.  If  Banstead  have  a hous- 
ing policy,  and  I would  imagine  they 
have,  I would  give  them  credit  for 
having  one,  I would  think  what  you  are 
referring  to  would  be  taken  as  forming 
part  of  that  picture. 

9093.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  It  has  been 
suggested  in  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances on  toccasion  that  the  district 
which  has  received  the  houses  might  later 
want  to  take  over  the  houses  altogether. 
I suppose  that  point  has  not  arisen  as 

between  you  and  Banstead  yet? Not 

yet. 

9094.  Mr.  Lawson:  'If  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  these  houses  which  you  own 
in  Banstead,  would  you  fill  it  with  some- 
body from  your  borough,  or  would  it 
be  filled  by  somebody  from  Banstead? 

Councillor  Alexander:  That  would 

be  filled  by  the  Sutton  Borough. 

9095.  In  regard  to  the  point  that  Miss 

lohnston  has  made,  there  would  be 
some  difficulty  for  Banstead  In  that  you 
would  be  continuously  exporting  people 
from  Sutton  into  Banstead,  and  there 
would  not  necessarily  be  room  for  Ban- 
stead to  house  the  children  of  the  pre- 
sent tenants. The  allocation  that  was 
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arrived  at  originally  provided  for  a cer- 
tain number  of  allocations  to  Sutton  and 
Cheam  Borough,  and  what  the  future 
would  hold  would  be  difficult  to  fore- 
see.— Alderman  Trickett : We  know 

Banstead  very  well  indeed.  I have  known 
it  for  over  a quarter  of  a century,  and 
it  is  an  area  capable  of  much  further 
development. 

9096.  That  may  be  the  answer. 1 

think  it  is. 

9097.  Miss  Johnston:  It  is  a general 
cause  for  complaint  when  people  export 
a population,  as  you  know. — - — This 
housing  scheme  was  rather  different 
from  exporting.  It  is  quite  close  .to^he 
.borough,  within  a mile  or  two  on  the 
bus,  and  we  felt  that  in  entering  into 
this  special  arrangement  with  other 
.authorities,  which  was  quite  unique,  they 
were  not  going  very  far  away,  and  they 
-can  still  come  back  to  the  borough  if 
they  want  to  on  the  bus. 

9098.  Young  people  cannot  go  back 

into  the  borough  and  get  houses. 

There  is  not  room. 

9099.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  It  is  a joint 
arrangement  with  two  other  authorities? 
Yes. 

9100.  How  do  you  actually  work  it 
with  the  other  boroughs?  Who  owns 

the  houses? This  was  a scheme  in 

which  three  authorities,  ourselves, 
Mitcham  and  Merton  and  Morden  par- 
ticipated. We  had  the  houses  built ; 
each  district  has  its  own  area ; and  each 
•district  collects  the  rent  and  looks  after 
the  houses.  That  part  of  it  which  be- 
longs to  Sutton  and  Cheam  is  adminis- 
tered from  our  Housing  Department  in 
the  borough. 

9101.  You  each  own  a section  of  the 

estate,  do  you? Yes.  It  is  quite 

unique. 

9102.  There  is  no  sort  of  statutory 
joint  committee  for  doing  it.  You  each 

own  a section  of  the  estate? And  it 

is  unique. 

9103.  Miss  Johnston  : You  would  each 
do  your  repairs,  and  that  sort  of  thing? 
That  is  correct. 

9104.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I was  just 
going  to  ask,  what  is  the  position  at 
Frimley,  who  owns  the  estate  at 

Frimley? Councillor  Thompson : The 

answer  to  that  is  Frimley  and  Camberlcy 
Urban  District  Council. 


9105.  This  is  in  effect  under  the  Town 

Development  Act.  1952? Yes. 

9106.  Miss  Johnston : May  I go  on  to 
ask  you  about  the  personal  health  and 
welfare  services?  I think  I am  right  in 
saying  that  you  are  in  the  central  divi- 
sion, but  you  consider  it  rather  large 
and  not  very  convenient,  is  that  right? 
I gather  that  is  so  from  your  evidence. 

Alderman  Trickett : We  certainly 

admit  that  it  is  large,  but  I do  not  think 
we  have  ever  said  in  effect  it  is  incon- 
venient, and  we  find  arrangements  work 
quite  well  although  the  area  is  large. 

9107.  I think  what  you  said  was  the 

position  of  the  offices  was  not  very  con- 
venient. Where  are  the  offices? The 

divisional  offices  are  at  Ashley  House, 
Epsom. 

9108.  And  if  people  in  your  area  want, 
say,  a home  help,  they  would  have  to 
go  there,  would  they,  and  apply  there? 
That  is  correct. 

9109.  Is  that  what  you  call  slightly 

inconvenient? 1 think  that  is  the 

position. 

9110.  And  your  medical  officer  ot* 

health  is  not  employed  at  all  by  the 
county? No,  he  is  our  officer. 

9111.  I gathered  from  the  evidence 
that  there  might  have  been  discussion 

about  having  a joint  appointment. 

There  has  been  discussion. 

9112.  And  you  consider  it  better  to 

remain  apart? We  have  over  a 

quarter  of  a century  had  a very  satis- 
factory arrangement  which  we  wish  to 
continue  in  the  new  appointment  after 
discussion  with  the  county. 

9113.  Before  1948  were  you  the 
maternity  and  child  welfare  authority? 
Yes. 

9114.  So  it  is  not  quite  the  same 
arrangement  for  a quarter  of  a century? 

The  arrangement  was  that  we  were 

employing  our  own  officer.  We  had  our 
own  and  continued  to  employ  him  when 
we  made  a fresh  appointment. 

9115.  I think  you  have  the  same  sort 

of  thing  in  mind  about  health,  welfare 
and  children  as  you  had  on  education, 
having  a district  committee  working 
with  the  county. That  is  correct. 

9116.  Did  you  mean  with  the  county 
in  Kingston  or  with  the  area  committee? 
The  county  in  our  mind  is  always 
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Kingston  and  we  hope  it  always  will 
be,  Surrey  County  Council,  Kingston- 
on-Thames. 

9117.  But  they  have  delegated  their 

welfare  services,  for  instance? Yes. 

9118.  So  would  it  not  be  slightly 
muddling  if  you  worked  with  the  county 
and  meanwhile  there  was  a divisional 

welfare  committee? This  is  getting 

perhaps  a little  detailed.  I would  like 
Dr.  Birchall  to  take  your  question. — 
Dr.  Birchall:  Madam  Chairman,  I 

understand  that  the  welfare  services  are 
essentially  from  Kingston.  I have 
nothing  to  do  with  those  services  but 
they  do  have  offices  in  Epsom  and  1 
think  the  welfare  officer  does  three 
mornings  a week  in  Sutton  and  Cheam. 

9119.  They  have  a divisional  welfare 

committee,  have  they  not? Alderman 

Trickett : Most  certainly.  We  are  repre- 
sented. We  felt  that  we  could  help  in 
the  administration  of  welfare  if  we  had 
a district  committee  to  do  precisely  the 
same  thing  as  we  have  dealt  with  in 
education. 

9120.  Do  you  see  my  point  about 
county?  If  you  work  with  county, 
where  does  the  divisional  committee 
come  in?  In  education  you  wish  to 
have  a committee  of  yours  working  with 
the  division  but  in  welfare  you  want 
a committee  of  yours  to  work  with  the 

county? No.  With  respect,  if  I 

might  say,  to  work  in  precisely  the  same 
way  under  the  aegis  of  the  divisional 
people. 

9121.  Does  your  housing  officer  have 
much  link  up  with  the  children’s  officer 

on  difficult  families? There  was  a 

committee  set  up  at  county  level  to  deal 
with  the  disruption  of  families  and  I 
know  that  in  specific  cases  our  housing 
officer  has  been  most  closely  concerned 
with  the  county  in  handling  those  cases. 

9122.  On  individual  cases? On 

individual  cases,  most  closely  concerned. 

9123.  You  have  certain  doubts  about 
the  administration  and  its  being  a little 
remote,  but  do  you  feel  the  actual 

services  are  satisfactory? Yes,  we  are 

not  critical  of  them  at  all. 

9124.  And  ,1  gather  you  want  to  re- 

consider the  whole  position  if  it  was 
decided  to  apply  Part  III  of  the  Local 
Government  Act? That  is  so. 

9125.  Sir  John  Wrigley : We  have 
often  had  it  put  to  us,  particularly  oin 


the  question  of  old  people,  that  there  is 
a necessity  for  a very  close  link  between 
the  housing  authority  which  provides 
certain  forms  of  accommodation  and  the 
welfare  authority  which  provides  other 
kinds,  and  that  old  people  do  not  nicely 
and  tidily  fall  into  one  category  or  the 
other  and  that  therefore  there  is  need 
for  a good  deal  of  close  association. 
Some  of  the  evidence  has  said  this  close 
association  is  not  always  secured.  Could 
you  tell  us  how  that  works  in  Sutton? 

Yes.  The  association  between  the 

borough  and  the  county  in  connection 
with  this  matter  is  as  close  as  in  the  rest, 
and  our  relationship  is  most  happy  and 
co-operative.  The  borough  council  at 
the  present  time  is  giving  its  mind  most 
earnestly  to  the  provision  of  more 
accomodation  for  old  people.  By  old 
people  I mean  people  who  have  reared 
a family  and  no  longer  wish  to  be 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
family  residence.  We  are  giving  our 
minds  particularly  to  that  aspect.  The 
housing  committee  are  shortly  to  formu- 
late a long  term  policy  on  it.  I am 
quite  happy  that  the  satisfactory  relation- 
ship which  has  hitherto  existed  would 
continue  in  that  particular  case  and 
might  very  well  be  perfected  from  the 
welfare  angle. 

9126.  Miss  Johnston:  Are  there  any 

Part  III  homes  in  your  area  for  old 
people? 'Might  I plead  a little  ignor- 

ance of  this  matter?  I know  there  are 
some  homes  but  I am  not  quite  sure 
whether  they  come  under  the  category 
of  Part  III.  I think  .at  least  three  do, 
but  I cannot  be  sure  offhand. 

9127.  I wanted  to  establish  whether 
old  people  in  Sutton  had  to  -go  elsewhere 

to  residential  units? We  have  some 

accommodation  in  the  ho  rough  but  it  is 
extremely  difficult  and  I personally  am 
getting  weekly  requests  for  consideration, 
which  are  waiting  for  a policy  which  is 
being  formed  at  this  moment. 

9128.  Are  those  people  who  can  still 
manage  for  themselves  or  people  who 
really  need  to  go  into  a place  where 

they  can  get  care  and  attention? 1 

think  the  first  category  who  can  man- 
age for  themselves  but  want  more  suit- 
able accommodation  for  increasing  age, 
and  in  cases  infirmity. 

9129.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Have  you  as 

a housing  authority  provided  houses  for 
old  people? We  have. 
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9130.  Have  you  provided  any  which 

carry  with  them  a measure  of  welfare 
services? Yes. 

Miss  Johnston : May  we  take  the 
environmental  health  services  now? 

9131.  Mr.  Lawson : How  do  you  dis- 
pose of  your  refuse? We  dispose  of 

it  at  the  moment  hy  controlled  tipping 
but  thait  is  coming  to  an  end.  In  fact 
last  night  we  voted  a considerable  sum 
to  finish  it  and  we  have  an  arrangement 
with  neighbours  now  whereby  refuse 
collection  is  going  to  be  handled  cen- 
trally and  taken  for  disposal  out  of  the 
borough  area.  There  is  a very  satis- 
factory scheme  about  to  begin  with 
our  neighbours  in  that  matter  and  the 
Surrey  County  Council  have  been  most 
helpful  in  providing  sites  for  disposal  of 
refuse. 

9132.  Are  those  sites  within  reasonable 

distance? 1 do  not  know  what  inter- 

pretation would  be  put  on  the  word 
reasonable  but  I would  say  we  are 
managing  quite  well  to  fit  into  the 
general  scheme  for  disposal. 

9133.  I would  rather  like  to  hear  more 
about  this  because  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  of  course  have  big  problems 
and  it  has  been  somewhat  in  our  minds. 

Mr.  Needham : Refuse  collected 

from  individual  homes  is  to  be  taken  to 
the  transfer  depot  and  put  into  large 
capacity  vehicles,  forty  cubic  yard  con- 
tent or  thereabouts,  and  taken  to  a pit 
within  the  Dorking  and  Hurley  Rural 
District  Council  and  the  distance  is 
twelve  and  a quarter  miles.  We  are  at 
the  present  time  advertising  for  contracts 
for  the  provision  of  this  bulk  transport 
arrangement.  Tenders  have  not  yet  been 
received.  We  have  accepted  a tender  for 
the  construction  of  the  transfer  depot. 
That  should  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
March  next  and  we  expect  our  existing 
tip  within  the  borough,  Ridge  Road,  can 
accommodate  us  at  least  until  the  end 
of  March.  I might  add  that  arrange- 
ments for  the  building  of  the  transfer 
depot  have  been  made  in  conjunction 
with  the  borough  of  Mitcham  who  are  to 
participate  with  us  in  the  scheme 
generally. 

9134.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Have  you  or 

the  Treasurer  any  idea  about  what  the 
cost  of  the  new  arrangement  is  going  to 
be  as  compared  with  arrangements  which 
are  now  coming  to  an  end?  Is  it  going 
to  cost  you  more? J.t  is. 


9135.  Much  more? -Yes,  probably 

twice  the  cost. 

9136.  But  this  is  the  nearest  place  you 

can  get? It  is  the  nearest  place  where 

we  could  get  planning  consent  to  tip. 

9137.  Mr.  Lawson : Would  you  be 
good  enough  to  refresh  my  memory  as  to 
the  exact  details  of  planning  work  in 
Surrey?  Am  I right  in  thinking  all 
applications  in  the  first  instance  come  to 
the  borough  council?  Then  do  you  have 
to  send  those  on  to  the  county  or  does 
the  county  regional  authority’s  planning 
officer  come  and  look  at  them  in  your 
offices  and  sort  those  out  in  which  he 

is  interested? Alderman  Trickett : It 

is  as  outlined.  He  comes  to  our  office 
and  schedules  the  cases  he  wants  to  go 
to  area  level. 

9138.  So  you  do  not  automatically 

send  everything  to  the  area? No,  onlv 

those  he  chooses. 

9139.  Do  they  then  go  to  the  area 

planning  office  or  to  Kingston? They 

are  dealt  with  by  the  area  committee  to 
which  we  send  representatives. 

9140.  Therefore  the  paper  actually 
goes  to  the  area  committee  office  and  not 

to  the  County  Council? Yes.  The 

Town  Clerk  is  an  area  secretary.  I 
would  like  the  Commission  to  have  the 
benefit  of  any  information  he  can  give. 
— Mr.  Priestley : The  applications  come 
in  the  first  place  to  the  district  council. 
Before  they  are  submitted  to  the  plan- 
ning committee  the  area  planning  con- 
sultant goes  through  them  and  stamps 
those  he  wishes  to  be  scheduled  for  the 
area  sub-committee.  The  remainder  are 
dealt  with  directly  by  the  district  council 
committee  and  never  go  any  further. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  county.  The 
scheduled  cases  go  first  to  the  technical 
panel  which  consists  of  the  surveyors  of 
all  the  districts  within  the  area.  They 
view  it  as  surveyors,  not  as  employees 
of  their  authority,  but  purely  as 
independent  qualified  surveyors  and  pass 
them  forward  with  their  recommenda- 
tions to  the  area  sub-committee  which 
meets  a week  later.  On  that  are  the 
elected  representatives  of  all  the  districts 
within  the  area,  accompanied  generally  by 
their  own  surveyor.  I forgot  to  mention 
that  even  if  they  are  scheduled  they  still 
go  before  the  district  committee  but  then 
there  is  a recommendation  and  not  a 
decision.  That  recommendation  goes 
before  the  technical  panel  and  then  the 
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area  sub-committee.  If  the  area  sub- 
committee agrees  with  the  recommenda- 
tion it  goes  straight  bade  to  the  district 
council  to  .pass  the  necessary  resolution 
and  never  goes  any  higher.  If  the  area 
sub-committee  comes  to  a different 
decision  from  the  district  council  then 
the  matter  is  settled  by  the  county 
planning  committee  unless  the  area  sub- 
committee and  the  district  council  can 
agree  between  themselves.  Sometimes 
the  area  sub-committee  will  put  forward 
a contrary  recommendation.  That  goes 
back  to  the  district  council  who  may 
have  second  thoughts  and  agree ; but  if 
both  sides  stick  to  their  guns  the  papers 
are  referred  to  the  county  council  and 
they  give  the  final  decision.  But  in  spite 
of  that,  the  notice  of  that  decision  is 
sent  out  by  the  district  council.  In  other 
words  the  district  council  is  the  only 
channel  between  the  applicant,  and  the 
planning  authority  whatever  the  decision 
may  be — whether  it  be  made  by  them  or 
through  the  area  sub-committee  by  the 
county  council. 

9141.  Could  you  tall  me  approximately 
what  proportion  of  the  applications  go 
to  the  area  sub-committee  and  in  turn 
what  proportion  of  those  go  on  to  the 

county? A very  small  proportion 

indeed  go  to  the  area  committee,  maybe 
as  many  as  half  a dozen  possibly  from 
one  district  council  area,  and  then  the 
cases  to  be  submitted  to  the  committee — 
the  last  time  I counted  we  had  about  250 
in  one  month. 

9142.  Your  own  local  authority  may 
have  250,  'but  only  perhaps  six  of  those 

would  go  on  to  the  area? Or  less. 

There  was  a .meeting  this  morning  of 
the  technical  panel.  There  was  only  one 
case  from  my  own  authority. 

9143.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  The  area 
planning  officer,  he  really  has  to  wade 
through  250  cases  himself  in  order  to  find 
there  are  six  he  really  wants  to  look  at? 

Yes,  (Sir.  It  is  the  area  planning 

consultant,  a private  firm  employed  for 
the  purpose. 

9144.  In  fact  both  you  and  he  are 
experienced  and  know  from  the  start 
that  he  .is  only  going  to  find  a very  small 
number.  It  seems  a little  bit  expensive 

of  his  time. The  surveyor  will 

probably  be  able  to  tell  you  better  .than 
I.  I understand  it  is  a very  quick  pro- 
cess. We  are  able  to  sort  out  the  cases, 
within  the  delegation  agreement,  which 
is  a wide  agreement.  There  are  only 


certain  matters  which  can  'be  scheduled 
to  go  forward  and  we  know  he  is  limited 
to  that  particular  class  of  case.  One  is 
applications  for  development  not  in 
conformity  with  the  development  plan. 
If  an  application  is  in  conformity  with 
the  development  plan  you  are  able  to 
put  a whole  pile  on  one  side  and  the 
hard  core  that  he  really  has  to  look  at 
is  quite  small. 

9145.  We  have  had  really  what  amount 
to  two  slightly  different  systems  put 
before  us  in  evidence.  One  thing  is 
common  to  both,  that  all  applications 
are  made  to  the  local  town  hall.  If  is 
there  the  divergence  begins.  In  the  one 
system  somebody  on  behalf  of  the 
county  authority  by  some  method  or 
another  does  go  through  all  the  appli- 
cations and  picks  out  those,  and  they  are 
usually  a relatively  small  .total,  that  he 
really  wants  to  look  at,  and  those  will 
have  to  be  reserved  to  the  county  council. 
In  the  other  system  the  district  council 
is  allowed  to  form  its  own  judgment  of 
wihat  comes  within  its  own  system  of 
delegation  and  what  ito  send  on  to  the 
county  council.  Those  are  the  two 
alternative  systems.  Yours  is  the  first 
one,  I gather.  What  it  amounts  to  is 
that  the  surveyor  in  effect  says,  these 
are  a whole  batch  of  cases  dealing  with 
■minor  things  you  really  will  not  want 

to  concern  yourself  with? There  is 

a schedule  of  certain  matters  which  are 
to  be  scheduled  for  reference  to  the  area 
sub-committee.  Unless  they  come  within 
that  list  they  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
local  authority  and,  as  I say,  it  is  only 
a very  small  proportion  of  the  cases. 

9146.  Mr.  Lawson:  Am  I right  in 
thinking  you  find  this  system  entirely 

satisfactory? There  has  been  minor 

friction  from  time  to  time  as  one  might 
expect  on  the  construction  of  what  is 
contrary  to  the  plan ; and  certain 
authorities  have  made  representations 
from  time  to  time  to  the  county  that  we 
think  this  case  is  one  we  should  con- 
sider and  not  one  that  should  be 
scheduled,  but  I think  we  can  say  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  it  works 
perfectly  satisfactorily. 

9147.  Miss  Johnston : Is  if  the  case 
that  the  only  thing  that  goes  to  'the 
county  is  when  there  is  .a  clash  of 

opinion? No.  If  my  authority 

wanted  to  build  houses  it  goes  to  our 
planning  committee  and  from  them  to 
the  area  sub-committee  and  then  inevit- 
ably to  the  county  to  decide  as  the 
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planning  authority.  We  are  not  allowed 
to  judge  out  own  case  iin  other  words. 

9148.  Mr.  Lawson : Do  cases  go  ;to 

the  county  where  /there  are  boundaries 
with  neighbouring  boroughs? Yes. 

9149.  But  'the  planning  application 
within  your  boundaries  goes  in  the  way 
you  have  suggested,  with  very  few  going 

away? Yes,  we  are  allowed  to  get 

on  with  the  job.  But  one  of  the  oases 
that  must  be  referred  is  the  develop- 
ment in  one  area  which  may  have  an 
effect  on  an  adjoining  area.  In  that 
oase  it  goes  to  the  area  sub-committee. 

9150.  >1  think  in  your  evidence,  or  in 

the  statement  you  put  in,  there  was  some 
suggestion  that  you  wished  to  have  more 
detail  in  the  local  map. That  is  cor- 

rect. I would  like  the  surveyor  to  put 
that  forward  'because  he  has  the  detail 
of  what  he  would  like. — Mr.  Needham : 
The  present  town  map  is  rather  vague 
in  some  respects  in  indicating  the  extent 
to  which  prospective  developers  will  be 
permitted  to  develop  within  the  planning 
scheme  approved  by  the  county  council. 
We  are  put  in  rather  a difficulty  on 
occasions,  not  knowing  Whether  an 
application  submitted  .to  us  for  a re- 
development scheme  will  in  _ fact  be 
scheduled.  For  example  within  a half 
mile  radius  of  an  important  traffic  centre 
such  as  Sutton  Station  the  existing  de- 
velopment is  of  the  order  of  15  persons 
per  acre  and  shown  as  such  on  the  town 
map.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
developers  wishing  to  redevelop  in  a 
comprehensive  way  property  of  the  order 
of  eighty  to  a hundred  years  old  could 
reasonably  expect  ito  develop  at  a 
higher  density  than  15  per  acre,  and 
as  a local  authority  we  would  encourage 
them  to  believe  itbat  was  so  because  the 
present  .position  is  unreasonable  having 
regard  to  the  very  fine  traffic  facilities 
available.  It  is  not  dearly  defined  in  the 
Surrey  development  plan  whether  or  not 
the  giving  of  such  an  approval  is  dele- 
gated ito  the  local  authority.  It  is  com- 
petent for  the  Surrey  County  Council 
planning  representative  ito  schedule  an 
application  which  in  his  .opinion  would 
on  redevelopment  considerably  increase 
the  number  of  persons  per  acre  who  were 
living  for  example  on  the  site  of  three 
or  four  acres  which  may  form  a de- 
velopment application ; and  we  are  .put 
in  a great  difficulty  and  I submit  the 
developers  .themselves  are  an  that  difficulty 
in  not  knowing  predsely  what  .they  can 
do.  When  the  development  plan  is 


first  submitted  by  the  county  council  to 
the  Minister  for  bis  approval  land 
owners  and  other  have  the  opportunity 
to  see  that  map  and  objeat  if  they  wish. 
All  ithey  see  .is  the  area  of  land  in  which 
they  are  interested  is  in  fact  scheduled 
for  residential  use.  It  is  not  until  ithey 
submit  ithair  application  ito  the  district 
council  that  they  find  iit  has  been 
scheduled  by  the  county  .council  on  the 
grounds  that  the  development  proposals 
are  excessive  'that  the  developer  finds  he 
has  to  appeal.  We  ‘believe  it  would  be 
possible  and  in  fact  better  for  all  con- 
cerned if  .more  detail  was  in  fact  shown 
on  the  itown  map  so  that  prospective 
developers  .could  have  the  opportunity 
to  raise  objection  in  the  first  instance  and 
not  wait  until  applications  were  submit- 
ted to  us  for  approval.  Furthermore  we 
believe  that  if  by  so  doing  all  the  objec- 
tions could  be  heard  at  once  a great 
amount  of  work  would  be  saved  on  the 
part  of  the  local  authorities  and  the 
Ministry  in  the  hearing  of  appeals. 

9151.  Is  there  resistance  to  that  sug- 
gestion from  the  county  council? It 

has  not  yet  been  put  to  them  in  so  many 
words,  to  my  knowledge. — Alderman 
Trickett:  We  are  here  as  an  authority 
supporting  a continuation  of  two  tier 
government.  We  are  anxious  to  be  quite 
clear  and  definite  about  that,  and  we 
think  in  this  connection  it  will  help  both 
sides  to  give  a greater  degree  of  satis- 
faction to  the  public  whom  we  serve. 

9152.  You  have  not  had  any  refusal 

from  the  county  council? Mr. 

Needham : To  try  it  out  would  be  in 
conflict  with  the  plan. 

9153.  I mean,  in  consultation  with  the 

county  council. That  is  on  the  verge 

of  being  done. 

9154.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  The  town  map 
shows  that  a certain  area  is  marked  for 

a certain  purpose. It  very  largely 

shows  the  existing  use  when  the  map  is 
prepared.  It  does  not  show  very  much 
of  a look  into  the  future. 

9155.  You  talk  about  these  areas  which 

are  residential  at  the  moment  and  of  very 
low  density.  Presumably  the  type  of 
house  on  them  is  gradually  becoming 
socially  obsolescent.  You  think  the 

future  of  that  site  is  housing  at  a greater 
density?  Does  the  town  map  determine 

the  use  for  the  future? The  town  map 

indicates  it  is  to  be  residential  in 
character.  It  also  shows  the  existing 
density  of  development,  the  number  of 
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persons  per  acre  by  way  of  areas  of  land 
of  similar  type ; in  other  words  the 
cartogram  area  could  extend  over  part 
Sutton,  part  Malden,  and  vice  versa.  It 
is  an  area  of  similar  development.  It 
shows  the  existing  use  and  in  many  cases 
that  existing  use  is  at  a very  low  density. 

9156.  When  you  say  it  shows  the  kind 

of  standard  to  be  allowed,  does  that 
give  you  a pretty  clear  indication  that 
future  density  will  be  greater  when  the 
land  is  redeveloped? It  does  not,  Sir. 

9157.  It  does  assure  you  and  every- 

body else  that  that  land  is  not  intended  to 
be  used  for  industry,  commerce  or 
schools? Yes. 

9158.  But  how  it  is  to  be  redeveloped 
is  left  undetermined  until  somebody 

comes  along  with  an  application? 

That  is  correct  except  for  this,  that  it  is 
not  undetermined  if  the  developer  is 
prepared  to  redevelop  at  precisely  the 
same  density,  but  if  he  applies  for  some- 
thing substantially  beyond  that  then  we 
do  not  know. 

9159.  So  it  is  partly  a lack  of  security 
for  the  developer  and  it  is  partly  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  borough  council  that 
you  think  you  are  yourselves  unduly 
fettered  by  not  being  allowed  to  make  a 
change  you  would  regard  as  obvious? 

That  is  correct. 

9160.  I would  like  to  be  sure  what 
kinds  of  development  do  have  to  go  to 
the  county  council.  I appreciate  when 
you.  yourselves  are  the  developer  that  it 

goes, Applications  not  in  conformity 

with  the  town  map  provisions — a man 
wishing  to  put  a factory  in  a residential 
area  is  an  example,  development  within 
the  green  belt,  the  construction  of  a 
factory  to  accommodate  for  example 
3,000  workers  would  have  an  impact  Qn 
the  county  as  a whole  and  would  be 
scheduled,  even  though  it  was  in  an  in- 
dustrial area,  development  on  boundaries 
which  affect  your  neighbours — they  are 
typical  examples  of  the  things  auto- 
matically scheduled. 

9161.  I suppose  you  have  not  a great 

deal  of  industrial  area? No.  That  is 

not  a material  point  for  us. 

9162.  Mr.  Lawson:  You  say  there  are 
two  roads  in  the  borough,  maintained  by 
the  county  council,  which  it  would  be 
tidier  administration  for  you  to 

maintain  also. One  is  Sutton  by-pass 

and  the  other  Cotswold  Road.  It  is  only 
about  four  or  dive  miiiles  of  road.  But 
as  we  say  m otur  evidence  rwe  would 
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like  ito  make  a tidy  thing  of  this  and 
have  all  the  roads  in  the  borough  under 
the  maintenance  and  supervision  of  the 
borough  engineer  and  surveyor.  We 
think  we  could  make  a good  job  of  it 
ourselves. 

9163.  Miss  Johnston : If  they  delegate, 

they  pay? Yes. 

9164.  Mr.  Lawson : You  would  like  to 

have  the  responsibility? .But  we 

would  not  expect  to  have  responsibility 
unless  we  paid. 

9165.  Does  that  /bypass  run  through 
other  boroughs  as  well  and  would  the 
other  boroughs  ibe  agreeable  to  taking 

over  their  part? The  Sutton  bypass 

is  wholly  within  the  borough,  except  for 
a few  yards  at  the  Garshalton  boundary. 

9166.  The  other  roads  you  referred  to, 

are  they  wholly  in  your  area? Yes. — 

Councillor  Letts:  Gould  I clarify  the 
position  .a  little.  We  have  other  county 
roads  passing  through  the  borough,  but 
we  act  'as  agents  for  the  county.  These 
twio  belong  to  the  county  but  we  do  not 
act  ias  agents.  /It  is  not  that  we  want  to 
be  responsible  or  pay  for  county  roads, 
but  we  feel  since  we  have  responsibility 
as  agents  for  the  county  in  respect  of 
others,  we  could  do  the  same  in  respect 
of  these  two  short  lengths.  Such  services 
as  verge-cutting,  for  example ; we  have 
our  own  services  for  verge-cutting  which 
could  be  used. 

9167.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  When  you 

say  pay  for  them,  you  mean  you  would 
take  them  on  the  same  basis  as  claimed 
roads? Yes. 

9168.  You  dio  not  .mean  the  charge  for 
highways  is  to  fall  on  the  local  rates,  it 
would  still  be  on  the  county?  You  are 
only  doing  a little  tidying  up,  and  saying 
we  might  as  well  act  as  agents  for  these 

as  for  the  Class  I and  II  roads? 

Exactly. 

9169.  Mr.  Lawson:  You  say  it  would 
be  helpful  to  have  a three  year  pro- 
gramme of  maintenance ; is  that  not 

done? Mr.  Needham:  All  county 

road  estimates  between  the  county  coun- 
cil and  the  district  councils  are  agreed 
annually.  It  iis  submitted  as  a general 
rule  about  November,  .and  the  figures 
which  the  county  council  will  allow  you 
to  spend  on  county  road-making  notified 
to  you  after  the  commencement  of  the 
financial  year,  in  May  or  June.  We 
would  like  to  see  a forecast  of  the  expen- 
diture which  we  would  be  enabled  to 
incur  for  two  or  .three  years  ahead.  We 
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believe  only  one  year  forward  is  insuffi- 
cient for  this  reason : a vary  large 
amount  of  work  done  depends  on  the 
severity  of  'the  winter.  If  we  have  a 
mild  winter  many  local  authorities  at 
the  beginning  of  (March  are  able  to  do 
a considerable  amount  of  work ; they 
have  the  money  for  it  because  they  have 
not  spent  that  on  .frost-gritting  or  snow 
removal,  and  'there  is  in  the  trade  known 
as  that  chaotic  period  of  March  when 
every  local  authority  is  trying  to  spend 
its  allowance.  We  believe  if  that  allow- 
ance was  based  on  a three-year  forecast 
the  Minister  could  notify  county  councils 
what  his  estimate  would  he  for  the 
forthcoming  three  years, _ the  local  autho- 
rities could  spread  their  load  for  the 
work  they  have  to  undertake  and  employ 
the  specialist  'machinery  of  road-making 
more  equally  throughout  the  year.  We 
appreciate  variations  must  inevitably 
arise  in  amount  of  money  the  Minister 
will  allow  county  councils  to.  spend  ; but 
provided  we  are  notified  in  advance  it  is 
not  beyond  the  capabilities  of  those  who 
control  our  business  finances  to  see  that 
in  any  three-year  .period  we  do  not 
exceed  the  allowance  which  'the  Minister 
says  we  .may  spend. 

9170.  We  have  had  this  point  else- 
where. It  has  been  said  to  us  elsewhere 
that  great  inconvenience  is  caused 
through  not  knowing  these  figures  until 
April  or  May.  That  is  a secondary 
point.  The  three  year  point  is  the  most 

important,  is  it? The  secondary  point 

is  not  of  very  great  significance,  because 
we  have  to  assume  that  the  county  coun- 
cil are  going  to  give  us  a certain  amount 
of  money  for  the  maintenance  of  roads, 
and  we  do  get  on  with  the  job  of  main- 
tenance— there  is  mo  option— -before  we 
have  the  approved  estimates  given  to  us. 
We  take  care  -to  spend  within  reason  so 
that  we  do  not  spend  more  until  we  are 
told  by  ffie  county  council  what  they  will 
allow.  We  use  money  in  the  first  two 
months  of  the  financial  year  without 
having  the  authority  to  spend  it. 

9171.  Sir  John  Wrigley : You  would 
not  expect  to  get  anything  further  than 
that  the  Minister  might  say,  your  esti- 
mate for  maintenance  over  a period  of 
three  years,  so  far  as  we  can  see  at  the 
moment,  is  a certain  sum.  You  would 
expect  that  on  occasions,  if  there  were 
some  sudden  economic  crisis,  you  might 
be  asked  to  adjust  those  figures  even 

during  the  period  of  three  years? 

We  would  expect  that  adjustment  to  be 


made,  and  we  would  wish  it  would  be 
made  every  time  in  the  third  year. 

9172.  Having  a system  of  annual  bud- 
gets, the  Government  can  hardly  com- 
mit themselves  beyond  the  sums  covered 
by  the  annual  budget,  except  in  regard 
to  things  which  are  definite  contracts. 

Spokesmen  of  the  Government  have 

said  .they  would  hope  to  be  able  to  fore- 
cast estimates  for  county  road  mainten- 
ance purposes  over  a three-year  period 
to  assist  us. 

9173.  You  would  be  satisfied  if  you 
got  something  like,  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  do  this  during  the  next  three  years? 
— That  would  be  of  considerable  assist- 
ance. 

9174.  And  it  would  make  it  a little 

more  difficult  for  the  Government  to 
make  alterations  during  those  tjiree 
years. Yes. 

9175.  Miss  Johnston : I have  one  or 
•two  questions  about  your  area,  as  we 
did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  visiting  it. 
Is  Sutton  and  Cheam  pretty  well  one 
unit,  or  have  you  two  separate  units? 
Alderman  Trickett : We  are  com- 
posed of  five  communities,  all  of  which 
have  considerable  history  and  tradition, 
but  since  we  have  been  a municipal 
borough  we  have  found  a continuous 
process  of  growing  together,  and  I think 
we  could  correctly  say  today  that  we  are 
a well-knit  local  government  unit. 

9176.  Would  most  people  in.  any  part 

of  the  five  communities  know  where  the 
town  hall  was? Most  certainly. 

9177.  Have  you  one  main  shopping 

centre? -No,  we  have  a shopping 

centre  for  four  of  the  communities — 
well  marked  shopping  centres. 

9178.  Would  people  come  to  shop  in 

Sutton? Yes,  I think  the  preponder- 

ance of  shopping  is  done  in  Sutton. 

9179.  It  makes  rather  a centre? 1 

think  so. 

9180.  You  said  25  per  cent,  of  your 
people  come  up  to  work  in  London? 
Yes. 

9181.  Are  the  transport  services  good? 

Broadly  the  answer  is  yes,  but  we 

have  had  from  time  to  time  complaints 
about  the  serious  over-crowding  both  on 
the  tube,  the  Northern  Line,  and  the 
Southern,  and  about'  the  dearness  of 
travel  on  the  Southern  line. 

9182.  Generally,  what  do  the  people 

in  Sutton  do — what  sort  of  work? 
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It  is  most  diversified,  types  of  light  in- 
dustry, commerce,  insurance  offices, 
banks.  There  is  no  heavy  industry  what- 
ever. I think  the  majority  could  be 
summarised  as  shops  and  commerce. 

9183.  Have  you  difficulty  in  getting 

candidates  for  the  council? No,  we 

have  had  no  difficulty  whatever.  I think 
the  proof  is  that  we  have  never  yet 
seen  a seat  go  uncontested. 

9184.  You  made  it  clear  that  you  like 
the  two-tier  system  of  government  as  it 
runs  in  Surrey  and  would  like  it  to  con- 
tinue.——That  is  so. 

9185.  If  the  Local  Government  Act 
were  applied,  you  would  be  eligible  to 
take  over  education,  public  health  and 

welfare  services. Because  of  our 

population. 

(The  witnesses 


9186.  Would  you  like  to  tell  us 
whether  you  would  welcome  that?-^— 
I think  our  attitude  has  been  clearly  put 
before  you  in  the  documents  submitted, 
and  I would  not  wish  to  add  or  detract 
from  that. 

9187.  You  reserve  the  right  to  recon- 
sider.  We  reserve  the  right  to  recon- 

sider pending  the  Commission’s  decision. 

9188.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would 

like  to  tell  us,  Mr.  Mayor? Council- 

lor Thompson : I would  just  like  in  con- 
clusion to  express  our  thanks  to  you 
for  a.  very  pleasant  morning  and  for 
granting  us  the  concession  of  having 
many  spokesmen. 

Miss  Johnston : Thank  you  very  much 
for  coming  and  for  the  help  you  have 
given. 

withdrew) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Councillor  G.  F.  Everitt 
Councillor  P.  J.  Bassett 
Mr.  C.  H.  Durrant 
Mr.  H.  A.  Slade 
Mr.  F.  J.  Kennedy 
Dr.  F.  L.  Smith 

on  behalf  of  Carshalton  Urban  District  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


9189.  Miss  Johnston : Are  you  the 
spokesman,  Councillor  Everitt?— 
Councillor  Everitt : Yes.  I would  like 
.to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
the  Commission  for  giving  us  this  oppor- 
tunity to  give  oral  evidence.  We  have 
labels  in  front  of  us,  or  I will  indicate 
the  officers  if  you  wish  ; or  do  the  labels 
suffice? 

9190.  I think  so. Mf.  Chairman, 

Perhaps  I should  begin  by  intro- 
ducing myself.  My  name  is  George 
Frederick  Everitt,  and  I have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Carshalton  Urban 
District  Council  continuously  since  1951. 
I was  Chairman  of  the  Council  during 
the  municipal  years  1957-58  and  1958-59, 
and  have  been  Chairman  of  the  Local 
Government  Reorganisation  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Council’s  General 
Purposes  Committee  since  its  inception. 
It  is  probably  my  tenure  of  the  latter 
office  which  has  led  to  my  appearing 
before  you  this  .morning  as  the  Council’s 
spokesman. 

The  District  Council  is  at  present 
composed  of  twelve  Conservative  and 
twelve  Labour  members,  with  the  former 
Group  in  control  by  virtue  of  the  casting 
vote  of  the  Chairman.  In  these  circum- 
stances, while  I have  been  appointed  as 
the  Council’s  official  spokesman,  it  was 
felt  proper  to  arrange  for  a member  of 
the  other  group  also  to  be  present  this 
morning,  in  case  you  should  wish  to 
adress  any  •questions  _ to  him.  My 
colleague,  Councillor  Philip  John  Bassett, 
is  accordingly  in  attendance  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Officers  present  are  Mr.  C.  H. 
Durrant  (Clerk),  Dr.  F.  Lawrence  Smith 
(Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  Divi- 
sional Medical  Officer),  Mr.  F.  J. 
Kennedy  (Engineer  and  Surveyor)  and 
Mr.  H.  A.  Slade  (Treasurer). 

I understand  that  the  time  allocated 
to  this  Authority  (and  indeed  to  all  the 
Authorities  in  the  County  of  Surrey)  for 


oral  hearing  is  less  than  has  been  the 
case  with  some  districts  in  other  Coun- 
ties, and  that  this  is  because  the  Surrey 
Authorities  have,  generally  speaking, 
raised  fewer  controversial  issues  and  put 
forward  fewer  proposals  for  change  than 
has  been  generally  the  position  elsewhere 
in  the  area  under  review  by  the  Com- 
mission. For  this  reason,  I will  try  to 
be  as  brief  as  possible  in  the  oral  state- 
ment which  I wish  to  make  on  behalf 
of  my  own  Authority. 

The  Urban  District  Council  have 
already  submitted  to  the  Commission  a 
preliminary  memorandum  and  _ a 
detailed  statement  of  evidence,  and  it  is 
clearly  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  to- 
day what  I am  sure  has  already  been 
carefully  studied.  The  major  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  from  that  evidence 
are,  firstly,  that  my  Authority  earnestly 
hope  it  will  be  possible  for  them  to 
remain  a lower-tier  authority  within  the 
Administrative  County  of  Surrey,  and, 
secondly,  that  their  relations  with  the 
County  Council  in  the  past  have  always 
been  on  the  basis  of  .mutual  co-operation 
within  the  framework  of  existing  legis- 
lation. This  does  not  mean  that  no 
improvements  can  be  effected,  and  we 
have  drawn  attention  to  suggested 
defects  in  the  operation  of  the  existing 
two-tier  arrangements  in  the  County  and 
suggested  remedies  for  these  defects 
which  would  involve,  in  some  cases,  the 
direct  conferment  upon  the  District 
Council  of  functions  which  are  at 
present  administered  by  the  County 
Council.  It  would  probably,  therefore, 
be  most  helpful  if  I confine  my  .remarks 
to  this  particular  aspect,  and  explain, 
in  rather  more  detail  than  was  possible 
in  the  written  evidence,  just  what  my 
Council  had  in  mind  in  making  these 
representations.  If,  in  doing  so,  I fail 
to  provide  you  with  any  information 
which  you  need,  I am  sure  you  will  put 
specific  questions  which  I _ shall 
endeavour  to  answer,  in  consultation,  if 
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necessary,  with  my  Councillor  colleague 
and  the  Principal  Officers. 

Before  I proceed  to  deal  in  detail 
with  the  various  specific  functions  which 
have  been  the  subject  -of  representations 
by  my  Council,  I would  like  to  deal  with 
the  question  in  rather  more  general 
terms.  It  will,  of  course,  be  within  your 
knowledge,  Sir,  that,  had  the  Urban 
District  been  situated  outside  the  Greater 
London  conurbation,  the  Council  would 
have  been  entitled,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1958,  as 
an  Authority  with  an  area  population 
of  over  60,000,  to  claim  the  status  of  an 
excepted  district  for  purposes  of  educa- 
tion functions,  and  to  obtain  a com- 
pulsory delegation  of  health  and  welfare 
functions.  In  this  connection  I would 
point  out  that,  prior  to  the  coming  into 
operation  of  the  National  Health  Service 
Act,  1946.  the  District  Council  were  the 
Local  Health  Authority,  and  experienced 
no  difficulty  in  providing  satisfactory 
personal  and  environmental  health  ser- 
vices for  the  Urban  District.  As  regards 
education,  at  the  time  of  the  coming  into 
operation  of  the  Education  Act,  1944, 
the  District  Council  were  in  a position 
to  claim  the  status  of  an  excepted 
district,  but.  after  careful  consideration, 
decided  not  .to  do  so.  I think  it  is 
probably  true  to  say  that  the  experience 
of  the  intervening  years  has  led  them 
to  feel  that  the  latter  decision  was 
probably  a wise  one,  but,  as  I will 
explain  in  a moment,  they  feel  that  the 
Scheme  of  Divisional  Administration  of 
Education  Functions  devised  by  the 
Surrey  County  Council  has  not  provided 
an  adequate  degree  of  delegation.  My 
Council  do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory 
that  an  authority  with  an  area  popula- 
tion of  over  60,000  is,  in  all  circum- 
stances, necessarily  capable  of  acting  as 
an  all-purposes  authority,  and  think  that 
this  suggestion  ;is  even  more  untenable 
in  the  case  of  an  area  situated  within 
one  of  the  conurbations.  They  do  feel 
very  strongly,  however,  that  an  authority 
of  that  size,  wherever  in  the  country  it 
may  be  situated,  is  the  most  suitable 
unit  to  administer  certain  services  which, 
by  their  very  nature,  demand  sympathetic 
and  flexible  administration  by  people  on 
the  spot  who  are  alive  to  local  needs. 

With  those  few  general  observations 
I would  like  to  amplify  my  Authority’s 
views  in  regard  to  .those  functions  in  the 
administration  of  which  they  suggest 
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that  there  are,  under  existing  arrange- 
ments, certain  defects.  I will  take  these 
in  the  order  mentioned  in  the  Council’s 
preliminary  memorandum. 

As  regards  education,  it  follows 
from  what  I have  already  said  that  the 
Council  do  not  desire  to  become  the 
local  education  authority.  They  accept 
without  hesitation  that  the  County 
Council  must  continue  to  exercise  con- 
trol over  major  policy  decisions  with 
regard  to  education  in  the  County  and 
must  also  retain  ultimate  financial  con- 
trol. In  the  past  my  Council,  in  common 
with  other  County  Districts  in  Surrey, 
have  been  greatly  disappointed  at  the 
degree  of  delegation  extended  to  Divi- 
sional Executives,  and  accordingly  made 
representations  designed  to  overcome  the 
problems  then  existing.  Since  those 
representations  were  made,  the  Surrey 
County  Council  have  amended  their 
scheme  of  divisional  administration  and 
my  Council  agreed,  with  the  other 
County  Districts  in  Surrey  (through  the 
medium  of  the  Surrey  County  districts 
Association)  to  defer  judgment  on 
the  operation  of  the  revised  scheme 
until  after  the  expiration  of  a 
twelve  months’  trial  period.  It  was  at 
first  understood  that  the  revised  scheme 
would  come  into  operation  in  July,  1958, 
but  the  effective  date  was  the  1st  April, 
1959,  and  it  is  therefore  still  too  early 
to  express  any  definite  views.  My 
Council  therefore  desire,  if  they  may,  to 
reserve  the  right  to  make  further  repre- 
sentations regarding  this  service  at  a 
later  date. 

It  is  my  Council’s  contention  that 
this  particular  service  should  be  inte- 
grated, as  far  as  the  statutory  powers 
permit,  with  the  personal  health  services 
and,  as  you  are  aware,  they  are  asking 
that  the  administration  of  the  latter 
services  should  be  transferred  from  the 
County  Council  to  the  District  Council. 
This  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  a 
somewhat  contradictory  attitude,  as  I 
have  already  told  you  that,  in  so  far  as 
education  functions  generally  are  con- 
cerned, my  Council  concede  that  the 
major  responsibility  in  regard  to  policy 
and  finance  must  remain  with  the  County 
Council.  But  there  is  a distinction  here 
— the  District  Council  are  not  asking  for 
direct  conferment  of  powers  in  connec- 
tion with  the  school  medical  service. 
They  would  if  they  could,  ‘but,  as  the 
service  must  remain  the  responsibility  of 
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the  Education  Authority,  they  are  'Urging 
that  they  should  'be  entrusted  by  the 
County  Council  with  'the  day-to-day 
administration  in  accordance  with  broad 
lines  of  policy  formulated  by  the  County 
Council  and  subject  jto  ultimate  financial 
control  by  that  Authority.  They  make 
this  submission  because  they  feel  that 
the  present  system  of  administration  of 
the  school  medical  _ service  through  the 
medium  of  a Divisional  Executive  is 
unsatisfactory,  uneconomical  and  leads 
to  a duplication  of  staff  at  County  and 
County  District  level.  I shall  develop 
this  theme,  with  some  concrete  examples, 
when  I come  to  speak  about  the  personal 
health  services. 

With  regard  to  environmental  health, 
the  District  Council  have  drawn  attention 
to  difficulties  which  may  arise  in 
connection  with  the  refuse  collection 
and  disposal  services  by  reason  of  the 
shortage  of  further  tipping  space.  The 
Council  maintain  a weekly  refuse  collec- 
tion service  and,  as  a result,  have  to 
dispose  of  some  14,000  tons  of  crude 
refuse  annually.  This  is  delivered  to 
their  Refuse  Disposal  Works  for 
(incineration,  but  still  leaves  the  problem 
of  disposing  annually  iof  some  7,000  tons 
of  clinker  and  screenings.  The  Council 
have,  in  the  past,  been  able,  with  some 
considerable  difficulty,  to  find  outlets  for 
this  material,  mainly  within  the  district, 
'by  levelling  land  to  be  used  for  other 
purposes,  e.g.,  playing-fields ; further 
sites  are  available  for  the  disposal  of 
clinker  and  screenings  up  to  the  year 
1966.  They  do,  however,  consider  that 
it  should  not  -be  left  to  County  District 
Authorities  to  solve  this  problem  inde- 
pendently and,  although  they  recognise 
that  the  whole  question  is  one  of 
extreme  'difficulty,  involving  “ exporting  ” 
and  “ importing  ” authorities,  they  feel 
that  it  should  be  dealt  with  at  County 
level.  With  other  Metropolitan  Surrey 
authorities,  they  have,  in  the  past,  pressed 
the  Comity  Council  to  take  action,  which 
might  have  been  achieved  through  the 
medium  of  the  County  Development 
Plan,  to  make  sites  for  “ (tipping  ” 
available,  but  little  has  yet  been  done. 

With  regard  to  personal  health  and 
welfare  services,  my  Council  take  the 
view  that  quite  a number  of  the  specific 
functions  falling  under  this  general  head 
should  be  transferred  from  the 
County  Council  to  them.  I have 
attempted  in  my  opening  remarks  to 
explain  in  general  terms  the  considera- 


tions which  have  led  them  to  this  view, 
but  I would  now  like  to  deal  with  each 
specific  function  separately  and  amplify 
in  a little  greater  detail  the  special 
considerations  which  apply  in  the  cose 
of  each  particular  service. 

As  regards  powers  and  duties  under 
the  National  Health  Service  Acts,  my 
Authority  believe  that  the  existing 
arrangements  for  the  discharge  of 
these  functions  are  defective,  in  that 
they  produce  an  excessive  degree  of 
standardisation  and  the  production  of  a 
rigid  system  which  does  not  give 
adequate  weight  to  the  individual  needs 
of  the  locality  and  (the  persons  using  the 
service.  They  therefore  urge  that  the 
position  as  obtaining  before  1948 
should  be  restored  by  the  vesting  of  most 
of  these  functions  in  the  District  Council. 
It  is  recognised  that  the  County  Council 
should  continue  to  operate  the  ambulance 
service  throughout  the  whole  County  and 
should  be  responsible  for  the  discharge 
of  mental  health  functions.  The  specific 
services  which  the  Council  claim  the  right 
to  operate  are — care  of  mothers  and 
young  children,  midwifery,  < health 
visiting,  home  nursing,  vaccination  and 
immunisation,  prevention  of  illness,  care 
and  after-care,  and  domestic  help.  You 
will  expect  me,  tin.  advancing  this  claim, 
to  give  you  some  concrete  evidence  in 
support  of  my  Authority’s  criticism  of 
the  existing  arrangements,  and  I propose 
to  do  this  at  some  length  because  very 
similar  considerations  apply  in  the  case 
of  the  school  medical  service  (to  which 
I 'have  already  made  reference)  and 
functions  relating  to  welfare,  registration 
of  nurseries  and  child  minders,  and 
health  education.  I think  it  :is  admitted 
by  all  concerned  that  a County  service 
must  be  administered  as  a whole 
according  to  a definite  policy  which  must 
of  necessity  be  applicable  to  the  whole 
of  the  County.  It  would  'be  extremely 
difficult  under  a County  scheme  to 
envisage  separate  policies  for  each  indi- 
vidual County  District.  However,  my 
Authority  submit  that  only  by  studying 
the  character  and  making  provision  for 
the  specialised  needs  of  each  district  can 
the  requirements  of  the  residents  be  fully 
and  properly  met.  Such  a system  was  in 
force  in  Carshalton  prior  to  1948,  and  in 
their  written  evidence  the  District 
Council  have  drawn  attention  to  the 
satisfactory  results  which  flowed  from  it. 
The  present  system  results  in  a com- 
promise— a policy  the  main  features  of 
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which  are  common  to  all  the  County  Dis- 
tricts, with  only  minor  variations  for  the 
individual  districts,  which  variations 
appear  to  be  dictated  chiefly  by  reason 
of  sheer  practical  necessity.  The  main 
consideration  in  County  administration 
is  uniformity  in  the  interests  of  so-called 
economy.  The  price  of  such  economy 
is  all  too  frequently  a loss  of  efficiency, 
and  1 would  like  to  cite  you  one  or  two 
specific  examples  which  have  been  ex- 
perienced in  my  own  area  and  which, 
although  comparatively  unimportant  in 
each  individual  case,  have  a cumulative 
effect  which  redounds  to  the  real  dis- 
advantage of  the  individual  user  of  the 
service  r -- 

(i)  Central  purchasing  of  supplies 
and  equipment. — While  my  Authority 
recognise  that  as  a general  proposition 
it  is  true  to  say  that  the  ability  to 
order  goods  in  larger  quantities  must 
result  in  a saving  of  cost,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  standard  commodities 
such  as  soap  or  toilet  paper,  they  feel 
that  this  saving  ds  offset  to  a large 
extent  by  the  administrative  cost  of 
maintaining  a central  purchasing 
department.  Forms  designed  for  use 
throughout  the  County  as  a whole  can- 
not have  the  same  impact  upon  users 
of  the  service  as  similar  forms  designed 
specifically  to  meet  local  needs.  In 
connection  with  the  purchasing  of 
specialised  equipment,  a purchasing 
department  tends  to  supply  equipment 
purchased  from  firms  who  will  give 
the  most  advantageous  terms  on  such 
matters  as  discounts,  rather  than 
equipment  which  is  more  suited  to  the 
particular  need.  The  real  advantage 
in  terms  of  cost  which  may  be  secured 
by  uniformity  ds  frequently  more  than 
outweighed  by  the  delays  which  occur 
in  obtaining  supplies  from  central 
sources.  For  example,  it  is  quite 
common  for  -the  delivery  period  in 
respect  of  quite  simple  printed  forms 
to  be  in  the  region  of  six  or  seven 
weeks,  when  such  material  could  be 
produced  locally  in  a matter  of  hours. 
As  regards  specialised  medical  equip- 
ment, delivery  periods  may  well  range 
from  two  to  three  months. 

(ii)  Alterations  to  accommodation. — 
It  has  been  found  in  practice  that 
requests  by  the  local  Divisional  Sub- 
Committee  or  the  Divisional  Medical 
Officers  for  alterations  to  County- 
owned  premises,  however  reasonable 
in  themselves  these  requests  may  be, 
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tend  to  be  judged  by  standard  County 
practice  and  rejected  if  they  do  not 
conform  to  that  practice.  Practical 
medical  considerations  sometimes  tend 
to  be  subordinated  to  architectural 
theory.  The  present  system  is  top- 
heavy  in  that  initial  requests  by  the 
Divisional  Medical  Officer  have  to  be 
approved  by  an  officer  of  the  County 
Health  Department,  but  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  work 
rests  with  the  County  Architect’s 
Department.  Liaison  between  the  two 
departments  often  appears  to  be  slight. 
Let  me  give  you  two  small  examples 
of  the  kind  of  difficulties  which  occur. 
When  plans  were  under  consideration 
for  a new  Welfare  Clinic  in  the 
northern  part  of  our  district,  it  was 
well  known  to  local  Members,  by  bitter 
experience,  that  the  locality  was  such 
that  considerable  damage  was  likely 
to  occur  to  the  new  building  unless 
some  measures  were  taken  to  provide 
a resident  caretaker.  Nevertheless, 
the  County  Council  did  not  make  pro- 
vision for  such  accommodation  simply 
because  it  is  a feature  of  overall 
County  policy  not  to  provide  a care- 
taker’s residence  in  any  of  their 
clinics.  Again,  when  proposals  were 
put  to  them  for  the  carrying  out  of> 
minor  adaptations  at  a nurses’  home 
in  order  to  provide  a self-contained 
flat  for  the  superintendent,  consider- 
able difficulties  were  raised  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  not  County  policy 
to  make  such  provision  for  superin- 
tendents only.  It  would,  however, 
have  been  in  order  to  consider  carry- 
ing out  the  far  more  extensive  adapta- 
tions necessary  to  provide  flatlets  for 
,every  member  of  the  nursing  staff 
resident  at  the  home,  even  though  there 
is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
nurses  to  be  provided  with  such 
accommodation. 

(iiiii)  Midwifery  Service.  — Under 
existing  County  administration  each 
midwife  un  a district  has  a defined  area 
within  which  she  normally  operates. 
This  arrangement,,  while  administra- 
tively convenient,  does  tend  to  limit 
the  opportunities  for  mothers  to  exer- 
cise within  reasonable  limits  freedom 
of  choice  as  to  the  midwife  'by  whom 
they  are  attended.  If  the  District 
Oouncil  were  'running  the  service,  they 
would  endeavour  to  give  complete 
freedom  of  oho  ice,  and  they  are  satis- 
fied that  this  would  be  possible  in  a 
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comparatively  small  area  like  Car- 
shalton,  particularly  having  regard  to 
the  fact  that  ah  midwives  are  now 
provided  with  oars. 

(dv)  Home  Helps.— An  instance  of 
the  inflexibility  of  ithe  Oounty  Scheme 
is  provided  by  the  operation  of  the 
Home  Help  Service.  Each  diivisaon  is 
given  a “ target  ” figure  for  the  amount 
of  home  help  to  be  provided  each 
year  to  the  residents  of  the  division, 
lit  is  expected  that  this  target  figure 
will  not  be  exceeded  and,  if  at  any 
time  during  the  course  of  the  year 
the  demand  for  the  service  is  greater 
than  the  (target  will  permit,  -the  fact 
must  be  reported  .immediately  to  the 
central  office  and  (the  Divisional  Sub- 
committee. The  needs  of  an  area  in 
this  respect  are  not  constant  as  (they 
depend  on  a variety  of  local  circum- 
stances .and  cannot  be  related  to  an 
average  need  in  a given  period.  Ihe 
scheme  should  therefore  be  as  flexible 
as  possible  and  capable  of  being  varied 
immediately  when  'the  necessity  arises, 
without  the  obvious  delay  which 
ensues  through  the  operation  of  the 
County  administrative  machine. 

As  you  will  know,  the  existing  scheme 
of  divisional  administration  adopted 
by  the  County  Council  involves  the 
splitting  of  the  County  into  Divisions 
each  comprising  the  area  of  two  or  more 
County  Districts.  Under  divisionalisa- 
tion my  Council  feel  that  there  is  not 
>the  same  close  contaot  between  the  local 
population  and  the  administrative 
officers  who  have  ithe  responsibility  for 
running  the  services  locally.  Many  of 
the  written  approaches  to  the  public  are 
made  by  pro  forma  under  'the  printed 
signature  of  the  County  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  but  despatched  by  Divisional 
Medical  Officers.  There  ds  in  consequence 
.insufficient  public  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  the  Divisional  Medical  Officer 
and  his  local  staff  organise  'the  day-to- 
day  services,  and  that  almost  all  their 
difficulties  and  queries  can  be  resolved 
by  contacting  'the  local  Divisional  Office. 
Furthermore,  the  District  Council,  by 
reason  of  their  other  contacts  and 
responsibilities,  are  in  a strong  position 
to  take  advantage  of  the  co-operation 
offered  by  local  voluntary  organisations 
and  individual  voluntary  helpers.  When 
my  Authority  administered  the  personal 
health  services  prior  to  1948  we  experi- 
enced no  difficulty  in  recruiting  voluntary 


helpers  for  work  in  clinics,  day  nurseries, 
etc.,  but  under  existing  arrangements  At 
is  less  easy  to  persuade  .these  public- 
spirited  individuals  to  volunteer.  I feel 
it  is  reasonable  to  'assume  .that  this 
difficulty  will  linorease  in  the  future  if 
the  health  services  come  to  'be  regarded 
as  general  Counity  rather  than  personal 
local  services. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  prejudice 
to  effective  service  is  the  system  of 
County  administrative  control.  Before 
the  scheme  of  divisional  administration 
was  instituted  ithe  County  Medical  Officer 
exercised  control  of  ithe  County  field 
workers  through  supervisory  officers  for 
the  different  branches  of  the  services ; 
for  example,  through  a superintendent 
health  visitor  and  a superintendent  mid- 
wife. When  the  services  administered 
tby  County  districts  were  transferred 
to  .the  County  Council  and  divisions 
were  created,  Divisional  Medical  Officers 
were  .appointed  who  were  to  be  respon- 
sible for  ithe  operation  of  ithe  personal 
health  services  locally.  As  such  they 
•would  naturally  need  :to  direct  the  field 
staff  working  in  the  divisions.  However, 
the  supervisory  officers  based  at  County 
Hall  have  stil-l  been  retained  and  still 
exercise  their  supervisory  functions  over 
the  field  workers,  particularly  the  health 
visitors.  This  supervision  includes  regu- 
lar monthly  meetings  of  the  divisional 
health  visitors  and,  less  often,  of  ^ the 
health  visitors,  at  County  Hall  presided 
over  by  a sectional  Medical.  Officer  and 
the  Superintendent.  The  Divisional 

Medical  Officers  are  not  informed  of 
what  guidance  has  been  given  to  their 
staff  at  such  meetings,  and  this  may  well 
be,  and  often  is,  at  variance  with  the 
Divisional  Medical  Officer’s  views  of 
what  is  best  for  his  division.  This  creates 
an  anomalous  position  in  that  .there  is  a 
dual  and  parallel  chain  of  control,  first 
from  .the  County  Medical  Officer 
through  the  Divisional  .Medical  Officers 
to  the  field  staff,  and  secondly  from  the 
County  Medical  Officer  through  the 
supervisory  officers  to  the  field  staff.  One 
result  of  this  heavy  administrative  super- 
structure ds  lack  of  power  at  local  level 
to  take  action  in  oases  of  urgency.  It 
is  found  in  practice  that  authorisations 
have  to  be  anticipated  and  obtained  sub- 
sequently in  the  absence  of  a clear-cut 
and  readily  available  authority  locally  I 
would  like,  while  on  this  subject,  to  'give 
you  an  example  of  the  defects  which 
exist  in  the  existing  administrative 
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machinery.  The  Divisional  Medical  Offi- 
cer, when  preparing  estimates  of  expen- 
diture for  a future  year,  is  expected  to 
send  to  -the  County  Council  .precise 
details  as  to  .the  'present  salary,  grading, 
deductions  in  respect  of  superannuation 
and  National  Health  Insurance  contribu- 
tions, etc.?  in  respect  of  each  member 
of  the  divisional  staff.  In  order  for  him 
to  'be  jn  a position  .to-  complete  this 
return  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  obtain 
each  year  the  relevant  information  from 
each  individual  section  -of  the  County 
Health  .Department  which  is  actually 
asking  for  it — a situation  which  is  the 
more  difficult  to  understand  when  one 
knows  the  number  of  administrative 
staff  employed  at  County  level  in  con- 
nection with  the  service. 

I have  attempted  to  deal  with  some 
of  the  administrative  difficulties  involved 
in  the  existing  organisation,  hut,  as  an 
elected  representative,  .1  think  .1  should 
also  say  a word  on  the  unfortunate  effect 
of  the  present  scheme  of  divisional  ad- 
ministration upon  the  local  authority 
Members  -who  serve  on  the  Divisional 
Sub-Committees.  I know  from  conver- 
sation with  my  own  colleagues  that  the 
limited  degree  of  delegation  of  powers 
in  respect  of  the  person  all  health  services, 
and  the  long  delays  which  are  likely  to 
ensue  through  the  need  for  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Divisional  Sub-Com- 
mittee to  be  considered  by  the  Central 
Sub-Committees,  the  County  Committees 
and  frequently  the  County  Council  itself, 
leads  to  a sense  of  frustration  on  the 
part  of  the  Members  which  seldom  arises 
in  the  case  of  a service  administered 
direct  by  -their  ow-n  Authority.  The  three 
levels  of  administration,  namely,  the 
County  Health  Committee,  the  Divi- 
sional Health  Suib-Committee  and  the 
District  Council,  give  rise  to  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  the  ordinary  -people  for 
whom  the  services  are  toeing  provided, 
mnd  prevent  the  local  elected  representa- 
tives from  having  the  same  responsibility 
for,  and  direct  interest  in,  the  personal 
health  services  for  inhabitants  of  the 
district  which  they  have  in  closely  allied 
services,  such  as  housing  and  environ- 
mental -health,  .administered  direct  iby  the 
District  Council. 

My  Authority  are  now  urging  upon 
you  that  welfare  functions  under  the 
National  Assistance  Act  should  also  be 
vested  in  them.  The  present  scheme 
of  divisional  administration  of  welfare 
services  toy  the  County  Council  Is  similar 


in  form  to  that  for  the  personal  health 
services,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for 
me  .to  elaborate  again  the  defects  which 
my  Council  see  in  .these  arrangements. 
I would  -only  say  .that,  in  the  case  of 
welfare  functions,  the  degree  of  delega- 
tion of  -powers  by  the  County  Council 
is  even  less  than  obtains  in  .the  case  of 
the  health  services  and,  as  there  is  no 
Part  III  accommodation  situated  within 
the  division  of  which  Carshalto-n  forms 
part,  meetings  of  the  Divisional  Welfare 
Sub-Committee  tend  to  he  so  brief  as  to 
be  almost  farcical. 

My  Authority  recognise  that,  if  they 
were  called  upon  to  discharge  welfare 
functions,  they  might  be  in  some  diffi- 
culty in  the  initial  stages  in  providing 
Part  III  .accommodation,  .because  there 
are  no  existing  buildings  which  would  be 
automatically  transferred  to  them  con- 
currently with  ithe  transfer  of  functions. 
The  District  Council  do,  however,  at  .the 
present  time,  provide  units  of  emergency 
accommodation  in  connection  with  itheir 
housing  activities.  Families  at  present 
housed  in  such  .premises  are  frequently 
those  who,  in  the  absence  of  .such  facili- 
ties, would  have  to  toe  .taken  into  Part  III 
accommodation.  It  is  felt  that  this 
nucleus  of  accommodation  could  be  sup- 
plemented to  meet  the  initial  needs  of  the 
service  locally.  There  is  no  Part  III 
accommodation  provided  by  the  County 
Council  within  the  Urban  District.  The 
homes  provided  for  various  purposes  are 
scattered  throughout  the  County  and 
people  from  this  area  may  be  taken  as 
far  away  as  Farnham,  Haslemere  or 
Hindhead,  to  reach  which  would  involve 
a -long  and  tedious  cross-country  journey. 
In  my  Council’s  view  it  would  be  in- 
finitely preferable  for  old  people,  home- 
dess  mothers  and  children  and  other 
unfortunates  who  need  to  be  taken  into 
care  to  be  provided  with  shelter  near 
to  their  former  homes,  in  familiar  sur- 
roundings and  where  their  relatives  and 
friends  could  visit  them  frequently  with- 
out undue  hardship. 

If  my  Authority’s  representations 
regarding  powers  and  duties  under  the 
National  Health  Service  Acts  are 
accepted,  I think  it  would  follow  as  a 
natural  course  that  these  two  minor 
functions  should  also  be  transferred  to 
the  District  Council.  Attention  has  al- 
ready been  drawn  to  the  possibility  of 
confusion,  under  the  existing  arrange- 
ments for  the  discharge  of  health  educa- 
tion functions,  by  reason  of  the  existence 
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of  dual  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
local  health  authority  and  the  local  sani- 
tary authority. 

Now  I would  like  to  say  something 
about  Town  and  Country  Planning 
functions.  My  Council  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  accept  that  the  County  Council 
should  be  the  overall  planning  authority, 
and  should  be  responsible  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  County  Development 
Plan  as  a whole.  It  is  felt,  however, 
that  the  preparation  of  the  detailed  Town 
Map  for  the  Urban  District  could  very 
well  be  the  responsibility  of  the  District 
Council,  particularly  as  practically  all 
the  information  needed  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  first  Town  Map  was  supplied 
by  this  Authority.  On  the  question  of 
day-to-day  administration  of  planning 
functions,  the  District  Council  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  need  for  the  Area  Tech- 
nical Sub-Committee  and  the  Area  Sub- 
Committee,  which  form  part  of  the 
present  arrangements  for  Divisional 
Administration,  is  difficult  to  substan- 
tiate. Under  present  arrangements, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  most  simple 
applications,  the  applicant  is  required  to 
submit  three  copies  of  his  application, 
one  copy  being  sent  to  the  County  Coun- 
cil; of  the  two  retained  by  the  District 
Council,  one  is  for  use  by  the  Area 
Planning  Officer  if  it  is  “ Scheduled  ” for 
consideration  by  the  Technical  Sub- 
Committee,  the  Area  Sub-Committee, 
and  eventually  by  the  County  Planning 
Committee.  The  Area  Planning  Officer 
inspects  every  application  and  schedules 
those  which  he  considers  should  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Sub-Committees  I have  men- 
tioned ; it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  certain  types  of  proposal  are  auto- 
matically “ Scheduled  ” under  the  terms 
of  the  delegation  agreement.  Out  of 
701  applications  received  in  the  last  five 
years  100  have  been  scheduled  and,  of 
these,  in  four  cases  only  has  there  been 
disagreement  between  the  County  Coun- 
cil and  the  District  Council.  My 
Authority  would  submit  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  time  spent  by  Councillors 
and  Officers  in  attendance  at  the  Tech- 
nical and  Area  Sub-Committees  does  not 
in  any  way  assist  good  planning.  Only 
in  those  rare  cases  where  the  develop- 
ment proposed  is  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween two  neighbouring  districts  are 
Councillors  and  Officers  of  outside  dis- 
tricts able  to  give  advice  of  any  real 
value.  The  existing  arrangements  appear 
to  result  in  a duplication  of  staff  and 


duties  at  County  and  County  District 
level  and  the  preparation  and  filing  of 
unnecessary  plans  ; these  must  lead  to 
unnecessary  expenditure.  Furthermore, 
it  is  submitted  that  the  existing  arrange- 
ments cause  delay,  avoidable  expense  and , 
at  times,  annoyance  to  applicants  for 
planning  permission.  It  is  therefore  sub- 
mitted that,  with  the  proviso  mentioned 
above,  the  County  Council  should  be 
responsible  for  the  overall  preparation 
and  supervision  of  the  Development 
Plan  and  also  that  local  authority  de- 
velopment, development  adjacent  to  the 
area  of  another  authority  and  develop- 
ment which  constitutes  a variation  in  the 
Development  Plan  should  be  dealt  with 
by  the  County  Council ; but  that  the 
County  Council  should  not  otherwise  be 
involved  in  the  administration  of  plan- 
ning in  the  Urban  District.  This  would 
seem  to  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947. 
My  Council  already  have  a qualified 
staff  competent  to  discharge  the  duties 
involved. 

On  the  question  of  construction, 
improvement  and  maintenance  of  roads 
and  bridges,  my  Authority  consider  that 
the  present  arrangements  are  in  the  main 
satisfactory.  They  did  experience  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  relation  to  pro- 
jected road  improvement  schemes  by 
reason  of  the  policy  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  and  the  County  Council  not 
to  contribute  to  expenditure  on  the  pur- 
chase of  land  in  advance  of  requirements, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  have  been 
overcome  by  the  provisions  of  the  Town 
and  Country  Planning  Act,  1959,  and  the 
Highways  Act,  1959. 

In  the  case  of  lighting  of  streets, 
the  Council  are  quite  satisfied  with  the 
present  arrangements,  under  which 
responsibility  for  the  discharge  of  this 
function  is  vested  in  them.  They  have 
lit  or  are  in  ,the  process  of  lighting  their 
highways,  both  classified  and  unclassi- 
fied, in  accordance  with  the  Departmen- 
tal Committee’s  Report  and  the  Code  of 
Practices  on  Street  Lighting.  They  are 
concerned,  however,  at  the  incidence  of 
cost  in  connection  with  street  lighting, 
which,  under  existing  arrangements,  is 
borne  entirely  by  the  local  ratepayers. 
On  the  classified  roads,  however,  lay 
virtue  of  the  higher  classification,  a 
higher  standard  of  lighting  is  provided 
than  for  the  ordinary  district  roads,  and 
this,  of  course,  is  more  costly.  In  so  far 
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as  .maintenance  and  improvement  of 
classified  roads  are  concerned,  financial 
assistance  is  forthcoming  from  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  and/or  the 
County  Council,  and  the  District  Coun- 
cil are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  same 
position  should  obtain  with  regard  to  the 
lighting  of  classified  roads. 

While  on  the  subject  of  highways,  I 
think  I should  say  something  about  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the 
evidence  which  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Commission  by  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port and  Civil  Aviation.  Having  regard 
to  the  source  from  which  these  recom- 
mendations have  emanated,  I do  so  with 
great  respect  aud  with  some  temerity, 
but  1 am  quite  sure  that  I am  not  the 
first  spokesman  of  a local  authority  to 
voice  disagreement  with  those  recom- 
mendations of  the  Department  which 
relate  to  the  suggested  establishment  of 
ad  hoc  highway  authorities. 

It  is  noted  that  the  Ministry  are  sug- 
gesting the  formation  of  ad  hoc  bodies 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  high- 
ways and  the  grouping  of  existing 
local  government  areas  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  Department  have  apparently 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  many  of 
the  existing  highway  authorities  in  the 
Metropolitan  Area  are  too  small  to  be 
efficient  highway  authorities  and,  at  the 
same  time,  are  suggesting  that  technical 
staff  are  not  being  employed  to  their 
full  capacity  by  those  authorities. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Ministry, 
in  their  recommendations,  are  primarily 
concerned  with  main  roads,  and  they  do 
in  fact  mention  classified  roads  and 
trunk  roads  specifically.  ,In  my  Urban 
District  we  have  a total  of  63-85  miles 
of  roads,  48-19  of  which  are  unclassified 
and  only  1-91  are  Class  I Roads.  There 
are  no  trunk  roads  in  the  district.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Ministry’s  recom- 
mendations are  based  very  largely  on  the 
need  to  co-ordinate  the  traffic  problem 
in  the  London  conurbation. 

I can  say  quite  categorically  that 
the  experience  of  my  Authority  provides 
no  evidence  whatsoever  to  support  the 
contentions  of  the  Ministry.  I think  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a highway 
authority  such  as  Carshalton  carries  out 
a multitude  of  works  in  connection  with 
highways  other  than  the  repair  and  main- 
tenance of  carriageways  and  footways.  It 
seems  certain  that  considerable  difficulty 


would  ensue  if  a large  ad  hoc  organi- 
sation were  to  control  these  functions 
throughout  the  district,  and  that  even 
more  problems  would  arise  if  such  an 
authority  were  responsible  for  part  of 
the  functions  for  some  or  all  of  the 
roads  in  the  district,  with  the  District 
Council  being  responsible  for  the 
remainder.  The  details  of  some  of  these 
services  have  been  set  out  in  the  Coun- 
cil’s written  evidence,  but  I would  like 
to  mention  them  again  with  a brief 
explanation : — 

Street  Scavenging 

This  is  carried  out  daily  in  some 
roads,  twice  weekly  in  others  and  at 
least  once  fortnightly  in  the  remainder. 
This  is  a service  which  needs  local 
and  continuous  supervision,  and  the 
District  Council  -would  not  like  to  see 
it  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  other 
authority. 

Street  Lighting 

At  the  present  time  the  District 
Council  are  the  lighting  authority,  and 
include  in  .their  estimates  of  expendi- 
ture monies  for  the  provision  and 
maintenance  of  street  lighting  on  both 
classified  and  unclassified  roads.  On 
the  latter  type  of  road,  in  particular, 
this  is  a service  of  intimate  concern 
to  .the  residents,  and  the  Council  do 
from  time  .to  time  endeavour  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  local  ratepayers  in 
connection  with  hours  of  lighting, 
siting,  etc.,  of  these  lamps. 

Street  Trees 

The  Council  have,  at  the  present 
time,  in  their  roads,  some  5,200  street 
trees,  and  are  responsible  for  the 
planting  and  care  of  these  trees, 
together  with  the  cutting  of  forty  miles 
of  grass  verge.  Here  again,  we  are 
concerned  with  a particular  local 
amenity,  and  the  Council  have  always 
borne  in  mind  the  wishes  of  local 
residents  in  so  far  a§  the  .type  of  verge 
and  treatment  thereof  is  concerned  and 
the  siting  and  type  of  trees  used. 

Surface  Water  Drainage 

The  repair  and  maintenance  of  high- 
ways also  includes  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of  the  surface  water 
drainage  system  in  the  Urban  District. 
This  system  is  required  not  only  to 
take  the  surface  water  from  the  high- 
ways, but,  in  a large  part  of  the 
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district,  also  to  take  the  surface  water 
from  the  properties  adjoining.  It  is 
difficult  to  envisage  the  smooth  work- 
ing of  an  arrangement  whereby  one 
authority  would  be  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  roads  and 
another  for  the  surface  water  drainage, 
or  of  a system  under  which  one 
authority  would  have  to  get  permission 
from  another  before  draining  its 
properties  into  the  surface  water  sewer 
running  in  the  road. 

Soil  Drainage 

There  are  in  many  cases  soil  sewers 
running  under  the  highway  which  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  District 
Council  as  public  health  authority,  but 
not  as  highway  authority.  Although 
it  is  not  unusual  to  find  sewers  running 
under  highways  which  are  not  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  District  Council, 
there  are,  of  course,  great  advantages 
in  having  responsibility  vested  in  the 
same  authority  when  it  comes  to  open- 
ing up  to  get  at  a sewer,  making 
connections,  etc. 

New  Roads 

The  Ministry  appear  to  be  satisfied 
with  their  control  over  the  design  and 
planning  of  trunk  and  classified  roads 
(see  Paragraph  18  on  Page  164  of  their 
evidence),  and  my  Council  would 
accept  this  position  as  satisfactory. 
My  Council  cannot  see,  however,  that 
there  is  the  same  need  for  Ministry 
supervision  of  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  minor  and  estate  roads. 
From  a close  examination  of  the 
Department’s  evidence,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Ministry,  in  making  their  recom- 
mendations, were  prompted  by  two  other 
main  considerations.  The  first  is  the  co- 
ordination of  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment work  with  neighbouring  authorities. 
On  this  point  I am  informed  that  there 
has  never  been  any  difficulty  in  the  past 
in  maintaining  this  kind  of  co-ordination, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  highways  to 
which  the  Ministry  are  paying  particular 
attention  are  those  for  which  the  Surrey 
County  Council  have  overall  control. 
The  mere  fact  that  there  is  a district 
boundary  running  across  a road  does  not 
mean  that  the  width  or  variety  of  the 
highway  alters.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  surfacing,  etc.  of  a road  will 
stop  at  the  boundary,  but  it  has  been 
our  experience  that  we  and  adjoining 
authorities  collaborate  to  avoid  this. 


Furthermore,  any  planning  of  a new 
road,  major  or  otherwise,  which  is  likely 
to  affect  more  than  one  authority  is  quite 
certain  to  be  the  subject  of  consultation 
either  with  that  authority  or  jointly  with 
the  Surrey  County  Council. 

The  second  point  is  on  the  proper 
use  of  technical  staff.  My  Authority 
have  no  evidence  whatever  to  suggest 
that  their  technical  staff  are  not  being 
employed  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  Council  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient 
technical  staff,  and  we  have,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  in  our  Engineer  and  Surveyor’s 
iDepartment,  two  vacancies  for  fully- 
qualified  men  and  two  vacancies  for  men 
who  are  in  the  course  of  obtaining  their 
qualifications.  If  ad  hoc  bodies  were  to 
be  set  up,  it  would  seem  that  there 
would  be  a danger  of  them  attracting 
qualified  staff,  and  making  it  even  more 
difficult  for  a district  authority  to  obtain 
such  staff  to  carry  out  the  large  amount 
of  work  such  as  sewerage,  sewage  dis- 
posal, structural  work,  layout  of  parks, 
etc.,  which  has  an  equal  need  for  such 
men. 

My  Council’s  feelings  on  this  issue 
can  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  they 
would  deplore  any  move  which  would 
result  in  the  establishment  of  yet  another 
precepting  authority  towards  the  cost  of 
whose  activities  the  local  ratepayers 
would  have  to  contribute  but  over  which 
activities  they  would  have  no  real  control. 
I venture  to  suggest  that,  if  the  Ministry 
themselves  could  only  speed  up  the  giving 
of  written  decisions  on  various  matters 
in  which  they  are  concerned,  a greater 
measure  of  efficiency  would  result  than 
from  any  suggested  grouping  together 
of  existing  Local  Government  areas. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  concludes  what 
I have  to  say  on  the  specific  func- 
tions to  which  special  reference  was  made 
by  you  in  your  initial  letter  to  local 
authorities  within  the  review  area.  There 
is,  however,  one  other  matter  which  has 
not  been  dealt  with  in  the  Council’s  writ- 
ten evidence  and  to  which  I would  like 
to  make  brief  reference.  I refer  to  the 
system  which  has  been  evolved  by  the 
District  Council  over  the  years  to  ensure 
that  it  possesses  a strict  measure  of  finan- 
cial control  in  connection  with  its  many 
activities. 

The  whole  of  the  financial  adminis- 
tration of  the  Council  is  centralised  in 
the  Department  of  the  Treasurer,  with 
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direct  supervision  by  the  Finance  and 
Rating  Committee,  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  Council’s  standing  orders,  orders 
of  reference  and  the  powers  and  duties 
delegated  to  them.  These  orders  provide 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  annual  rate 
estimates  and  capital  estimates  shall  be 
prepared  by  the  various  spending  Com- 
mittees, and  for  the  submission  of  these 
estimates  to  the  Finance  and  Rating 
Committee  by  a specified  date  each  year. 
The  orders  also  provide  that  no  money 
can  be  spent  on  any  project  not  provided 
for  in  the  annual  estimates  until  details 
of  the  contemplated  expenditure  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Finance  and 
Rating  Committee  and  reported  upon  to 
the  Council.  On  every  item  of  proposed 
capital  expenditure  that  Committee  re- 
ceives a report  by  the  Treasurer  on  the 
estimated  revenue  financial  implications 
arising  therefrom.  These  orders  also 
make  provision  for  the  submission  of 
half-yearly  statements  of  expenditure  and 
income  to  the  various  spending  Commit- 
tees and  the  method  of  dealing  with 
accounts  and  claims  for  payment.  They 
generally  conform  to  the  modern  con- 
cept of  a rigid  control  of  the  expending 
of  public  money. 

The  Treasurer’s  Department  is 
equipped  with  a number  of  modern 
mechanised  aids,  including  accounting 
machines  (Powers-Samas  Punched  Cards 
Installation),  a National  Cash  Register, 
Comptometers,  Calculators,  etc. 

I trust,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these 
opening  remarks  of  mine  have  made  the 
Council’s  position  <in  this  matter  of  pos- 
sible reorganisation,  abundantly  dear, 
and  that  I may  have  succeeded  in  antici- 
paibing  some  of  the  questions  which  you 
would  doubtless  have  wished  to  ask 
arising  out  of  the  Council’s  written 
evidence.  We  do  not  feel  that  Urban 
District  Councillors  are  any  more 
intelligent,  conscientious  or  anxious  for 
the  well-being  of  the  people  they  serve 
than  are  Oounty  Councillors  and  others 
giving  their  time  to  the  local  government 
service.  <Tt  is  not  for  that  reason  that 
wc  'have  suggested  certain  alterations 
which  would  permit  county  district 
authorities  to  administer  services  not 
now  within  their  control,  but  because 
we  honestly  believe  that  it  would  be 
more  economical  and  more  satisfactory 
to  the  residents  if  purely  local  'services 
were  administered  locally  by  people  in 
daily  touch  with  their  needs  and  having 


a more  complete  understanding  of  local 
conditions. 

9191.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would 

like  to  say  in  general? Not  at  this 

stage. 

Miss  Johnston : Will  you  start,  Sir 
John,  with  education? 

9192.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Broadly 

speaking,  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
.position  under  which  the  county  is  the 
education  authority.  You  are  also 
broadly  satisfied  with  the  divisional 
executive  as  a unit  of  government.  But 
I think  you  have  said  that  if  the  Local 
Government  Act  were  applied  .to  the 
metropolitan  part  of  Surrey  you  would 
want  to  reserve  your  position  as  to 
whether  you  would  wish  to  'become  an 
excepted  district? — — That  is  the  position 
generally.  In  addition  the  county  have 
brought  in,  within  the  last  twelve  months 
or  so,  revised  divisional  arrangements, 
and  we  would  like  to  reserve  our 
position  until  we  have  had  twelve  months 
trial  of  that. 

9193.  In  a sense  your  reservation  is  a 
sort  of  bargaining  counter,  to  say  you 
would  like  to  see  how  this  works  out 
before  yiou  commit  yourselves  to  saying 
you  want  the  existing  machinery  fully 

maintained. 1 would  not  put  it  like 

that.  We  are  generally  satisfied,  although 
there  are  small  points  of  detail  perhaps. 
I can  say  we  feel  there  'has  been  room 
for  improvement  and  the  new  divisional 
set-up  may  well  meet  that. 

9194.  In  fact  you  are  hopeful  it  will 

be  all  right? That  is  so. 

9195.  We  can  only  take  what  you  say 

now.  We  are  not  a permanent  body ; 
you  have  come  to  give  evidence  today 
and  we  have  to  consider  it  and  in  due 
course  will  have  to  write  our  report.  We 
take  it  on  the  basis  that  you  are  broadly 
satisfied  and  you  are  hoping  the  new 
arrangements  will  make  you  completely 
satisfied? That  is  generally  so,  Sir. 

9196.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Now  would 
you  tell  us  a lilttle  about  your  future  in 
regard  to  bousing.  You  are  pretty  fully 

built  up,  I gather? Yes,  we  are. 

There  are  schemes  in  operation  for  some 
sixty  odd  additional  units  which  will  we 
think  pull  us  right  up  to  the  position 
where  there  is  no  room  for  any  further 
development.  That  is  not  including  .a 
slum  clearance  scheme  which  we  have  in 
mind  which  will  provide  over  the  next 
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five  years  for  clearing  some  200  units 
of  accommodation. 

9197.  You  would  hope  to  be  able  to 

provide  for  those  within  the  existing 
district? We  hope  so,  yes. 

9198.  Speaking  generally,  you  are  at 
any  rate  on  the  point  of  becoming  rather 

an  exporting  authority? We  are  an 

exporting  authority  and  we  have 
exported. 

9199.  Where  have  you  exported  to? 
= — — Camiberley ; and  we  have  had  people 
go  to  the  newly  built  towns. 

9200.  Have  you  had  many  go  already? 
Mr.  Durr ant\  About  400  families. 


9201.  To  (towns  like  Crawley? Yes, 

Crawley,  Basildon  and  all  the  rest. 

9202.  ilff  that  supply  dries  up,  as  it 
must  do  in  the  next  few  years,  your 
future  will  be  'to  look  to  the  expansion 
of  existing  towns,  probably  in  the  County 
of  Surrey,  places  like  Frimley  and 
Camiberley?— - — Councillor  Everitt : That 
is  sol ; we  could  not  do  any  more 
significant  development  within  our  own 
district. 

9203.  That  is  the  one  place  in  Surrey 
at  the  moment  which  is  planned  for 

extension  under  town  development. 

Yes,  Frimley  and  Gamberley. 

9204.  Do  you  picture  that  as  being 
likely  to  meet  your  needs  from  year 

to  year? We  have  an  allocation  for 

the  first  year’s  development  for  some 
sixty  units,  but  we  anticipate  we  may  be 
able  to  get  in  as  the  scheme  develops 
and  get  additional  people  there.  In  the 
first  instance  we  reserved  sixty  places. 

9205.  You  have  a very  large  London 
County  Council  estate  in  Carshalton? 
Yes. 


9206.  Is  the  second  generation  of  tha 
estate  beginning  to  provide  problems 
It  bas  done  for  some  time.  Sir. 

9207.  What  happens? The  peopl 

of  ithe  second  generation  come  on  t« 
our  housing  list  and  we  treat  them  a 
any  other  housing  applicants  and  dea 
with  them  as  we  can.  Vacancies  on  th 
estate  are  filled  tby  (the  London  Count 
Council  exporting  'their  own  people. 


9208.  You  accept  that  as  being  the 
inevitable  result  of  this  development? 

It  is  one  of  the  facts  of  life ; we 

have  almost  got  down  to  that  stage.  We 
are  interested  in  the  proposal  that  the 
local  authorities  in  whose  area  they  are 


miay  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  them 
over,  ibut  that  has  not  been  pursued. 

9209.  It  has  been  .common  knowledge 
it  has  been  a very  great  problem,  an 
even  greater  problem  for  some  other 

local  authorities  than  for  you.-- Mr. 

Durrant : Yes,  it  has  been. 

9210.  Is  there  a major  problem  of  re- 
development in  Carshalton?  Are  there 
any  large  areas  which  will  come  up  for 
redevelopment  because  they  have  houses 
on  them  which  are  becoming  outmoded? 

Councillor  Everitt:  We  have  no 
such  major  problem.  There  is  a certain 
amount  of  development  going  on  where 
the  obsolescent  houses  are  being  con- 
verted or  taken  down  and  other  types 
of  accommodation  (built  there,  buit  we 
have  not  a major  problem,  we  have  not 
a lot  of  large  obsolescent  property. 

9211.  You  have  not  very  much  oppor- 
tunity for  the  future  of  making  avail- 
able any  large  amount  of  land  for 

housing  Within  the  district. That  is  as 

we  see  it,  Sir. 

9212.  Miss  Johnston : I think  'there 
are  1,200  houses  between  ten  authorities  ; 
you  will  not  get  a very  great  deal  at 

Frimley  land  Camiberley? No,  just 

sixty  for  ithe  first  allocation. 

9213.  Mr.  Lawson : il  am  still  puzzled 
by  the  .problem  of  'the  L.C.C.  estate  in 
your  area.  Am  I right  in  thinking  that 
any  vacancies  ,in  ithe  flats  are  filled  by 
exporting  other  people  horn  London 7 
That  is  so. 

9214.  And  in  turn  you  have  to  provide 
accommodation  for  the  children  of 
those  parents  as  .and  when  they  grow 
up  and  want  to  marry,  but  you  your- 
selves have  not  got  room  for  housing 
either,  so  that  you  an  turn  export  those 

to  Frimley? That  is  the  general 

pattern. 

9215.  Miss  Johnston : Do  the  pre-war 

L.C.C.  tenants  feel  'completely  Car- 
shalton .people  now? They  did  not, 

but  we  feel  they  do  now.  There  is  a 
large  community  interest  in  the  local 
district,  land  we  feel  perhaps  because  of 
the  political  set-up  they  do  know  and 
feel  they  are  part  of  Carshalton  now. 

9216.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Is  there  a 
rapid  turnover  in  St.  Helier,  or  do  people 

stay  there? Mr.  Durrant:  I would 

say  there  is  not  a very  rapid  turnover. 

9217.  The  number  of  vacancies,  even 
if  you  had  them,  would  not  mean  a very 

great  deal  to  you? No,  I do  not  think 

it  would. 
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9218.  Miss  Johnston:  Going  on  to 
personal  health  services,  on  which  I think 
you  have  strong  views,  you  would  like 
them  to  be  conferred  outright  with  the 
exception  of  mental  health  and  ambu- 
lance, and  if  that  were  done  you  think 
the  school  health  service  should  go  with 

it? Councillor  Everitt:  Yes,  as  far 

as  they  could,  that  is  the  general  view. 

9219.  Your  medical  officer,  as 
divisional  medical  officer,  is  responsible 

for  school  health  now? Yes,  with 

the  other  medical  officer  in  the  adjoining 
district. 

9220.  Each  look  after  their  own  area? 
-That  is  so. 

9221 . Do  you  find  that  is  a satisfactory 

system? It  is  not  entirely  satisfactory 

in  that  our  medical  officer  has  two 
masters  and  that  does  not  suit  him. 

9222.  While  the  two-tier  system 
remains  you  think  it  is  the  best  possible 

solution? Yes,  under  the  two-tier 

system,  but  we  feel  as  far  as  these  per- 
sonal health  services  are  concerned  they 
would  be  much  better  controlled  at  local 
level  by  the  local  authority  rather  than 
under  the  divisional  set-up. — Dr.  Smith: 
I think  there  is  every  advantage  in 
integrating  the  environmental  health  ser- 
vices with  the  personal  health  services. 
I do  not  think  one  need  elaborate  and 
deal  with  the  considerations  of  each 
scheme  which  relates  to  the  unit  of  the 
family  as  a whole  ; and  as  I see  it,  it  is  to 
the  best  advantage  of  the  people  who  are 
served  and  it  is  very  necessary  that  those 
two  services  should  be  integrated  as 
closely  as  is  possible. 

9223.  You  raised  a number  of  points 
about  difficulties  which  arise,  and  things 
which  you  think  could  be  better  done  if 
you  were  independent  of  the  county.  I 
think  one  point  was  about  the  super- 
vision of  the  field  workers,  that  although 
they  work  under  your  Medical  Officer 
they  get  a certain  amount  of  direction 
from  their  professional  superior  officers 

at  the  county.  Is  that  right? 

Councillor  Everitt : Yes,  that  is  so.  That 
is  a position  which  we  feel  is  not 
entirely  a happy  one,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  divisional  officer.  He  finds 
that  his  staff  are*  not  strictly  controlled 
by  him,  and  thus  there  is  this  dual  rein 
of  control. 

9224.  Do  your  health  visitors  and  your 
district  nurses  have  any  superintendents 
within  the  area,  or  do  they  work  directly 


under  the  Medical  Officer? Dr. 

Smith : In  each  division  there  is  a 
divisional  health  visitor,  who  is  in  charge, 
as  it  were,  of  the  staff  of  the  health 
visitors  of  the  division.  She  is  respon- 
sible— on  paper,  at  any  rate — to  the 
Divisional  Medical  Officer  for  the  work 
of  those  health  visitors,  but  she  also 
receives  guidance  from  County  Hall 
through  superintendent  health  visitors 
and  sectional  officers  there.  Not 

infrequently,  the  guidance  that  they  get 
at  County  Hall  conflicts  with  what  the 
Divisional  Medical  Officer  may  feel  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  local  scheme ; so 
much  so  that,  as  time  has  gone  on,  health 
visitors  are  now  gradually  getting  into 
the  position  where  they  are  not  quite  sure 
to  whom  they  should  turn  for  guidance. 
Quite  obviously,  that  is  a very  undesir- 
able state  of  affairs,  and  it  makes 
administration  and  effective  working  of 
the  local  health  services  very  difficult 
indeed.  In  my  view,  that  is  the  greatest 
weakness  in  the  present  counity  set-up. 

9225.  Is  there  any  consultation  between 

you  and  the  Divisional  Health  Superin- 
tendent?  Regularly.  She  is  my  right 

hand,  so  far  as  the  work  of  the  health 
visitors  is  concerned.  They  have  accom- 
modation— and,  of  course,  that  is  not 
common  throughout  the  county,  and  it 
cannot  be  so  in  the  rural  areas — in  my 
area,  in  the  same  offices  in  which  my 
office  is  situated  ; in  fact,  they  are  next 
door  to  me.  I have  daily  contact  with 
her,  and  with  health  visitors  also. 

9226.  I think  you  have  10  health  visi- 
tors?  We  had  10,  but  it  has  been 

reduced  to  9. 

9227*  And  10  nurses? The  equiva- 

lent of  10  full-time.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  part-time  nurses. 

9228.  Supposing  the  health  services 
were  conferred  on  Carshalton,  you  would 
have  enough  nurses  and  health  visitors 
to  warrant  having  your  own  superinten- 
dent?  No,  we  should  still  retain  the 

Divisional  Health  Visitor,  although  of 
course  her  duties  in  respect  of  the  other 
part,  namely  Beddington  and  Wallington, 
would  have  to  be  catered  for  in  some 
way,  but  we  should  revert  to  the  posi- 
tion which  obtained  before  1948,  when 
my  council  were  responsible  for  the  per- 
sonal health  services,  when  we  had  a 
Senior  Health  Visitor  or  Superintendent. 
But  we  should  need  no  more  staff  than 
at  the  present  time. 
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9229.  Beddington  and  Wallington  . 

would  need  another? They  would 

probably  do  as  we  would  do,  and  appoint 
one  of  the  health  visitors  as  a Senior 
Health  Visitor  to  be  responsible  for  the 
others. 

9230.  I think  you  have  14  home  helps, 

or  the  equivalent? The  equivalent. 

9231.  Does  that  warrant  a home  help 

organiser? Locally  it  certainly  does. 

There  is  a tremendous  amount  of  work 
for  her  sorting  out  what  help  should  be 
given  to  those  applicants  for  domestic 
assistance.  But  I do  not  agree  that  there 
is  any  necessity  for  a central  organiser  at 
County  Hall. 

9232.  At  the  moment  is  there  one 
between  you  and  Beddington  and 
Wallington,  or  do  you  each  have  one? 

No,  we  each  have  our  own 

organisers,  mainly  on  a part-time  basis. 

9233.  So  you  really  have  not  got  the 

work  for  a full-time  organiser  with  14 
home  helps? Not  at  the  moment. 

9234.  And  you  find  the  part-time  work 

is  all  right? Very  good  indeed. 

9235.  I think  you  also  feel  that  at  the 

present  time  the  members  of  your  coun- 
cil, who  serve  on  the  divisional  commit- 
tee, are  frustrated? Councillor 

Everitt : Yes,  that  is  so.  We  feel  that 
there  is  not  the  direct  responsibility  for 
that  work,  such  as  there  is  in  working 
on  the  standing  committees  of  the 
district  council.  The  real  answer  is  that 
it  is  controlled  from  too  far  away,  and 
our  people  feel  they  do  not  have  enough 
say  in  these  matters,  which  are  essen- 
tially local  and  particular  to  the  people  of 
Carshalton. 

9236.  Is  it  possible  that,  through  hav- 

ing only  two  councils  on  the  one  com- 
mittee, they  are  not  particularly  interested 
in  each  other’s  needs  and  wishes?  You 
only  have  Carshalton  and  Beddington 
and  Wallington? Yes. 

9237.  Is  it  possible  that  the  members, 
who  are  interested  in  Carshalton,  are  not 
particularly  interested  in  Beddington  and 

Wallington? 1 would  not  say  that  is 

so.  They  are  there  as  members  of  the 
committee,  and  they  do  what  they  feel 
they  should  do,  and  what  they  feel  they 
can  do.  I think  the  point  is  rather  more 
that  their  whole  feeling  is  that  they  can 
do  so  little. 

9238.  You  mean  in  the  way  of  spend- 
ing money,  for  instance? That  comes 

into  it,  of  course. 


9239.  I .think  yiou  feel  that  if  you  ran 
the  midwives,  of  whom  there  are  four, 

mothers  oould  have  more  choice? 

That  as  our  feeling.  Again,  lit  is  a very 
personal  service  and  we  feel  ithat,  tif  a 
member  of  the  public  wants  that  service 
and  asks  for  a particular  midwife,  we 
should  do  all  we  can  to  satisfy  her,  but 
with  the  organisation  done  elsewhere 
we  cannot  do  that.  We  feel  that  the 
public  suffer  because  of  (that. 

9240.  But  if  a mother  in  the  St.  Helder 

end  took  a fancy  to  one  at  the  other 
end,  would  that  not  be  rather  unecono- 
mic?  Dr.  Smith : The  occasions  when 

that  would  arise  would  be  very  infrequent 
indeed.  Carshalton  is  a relatively  small 
area.  They  are  all  provided  with  cars. 
I think  it  is  a reasonable  thing  that  within 
reason  mothers  should  be  given  a free 
choice  of  midwives,  just  as  they  have  a 
free  choice  of  doctors. 

9241.  Would  there  be  any  danger  of 

them  all  wanting  the  same  one? You 

get  that  with  doctors,  do  you  not?  A 
personal  service  ds  a personal  thing. 

9242.  But  it  is  much  more  important 
with  midwives,  because  you  cannot  wait. 

Yes,  quite.  I do  agree  that  you  can 

■possibly  .get  one  midwife  who  will  be 
.completely  and  fully  booked  up.  Then, 
■of  course,  you  are  up  against  stark 
necessity,  and  you  must  say,  “I  am 
sorry,  you  cannot  have  Nurse  X.  She 
is  completely  booked  up.  You  must 
make  a second  choice  ”.  That  is  what 
a doctor  does  when  he  gets  an  urgent 
call  .and  he  is  already  very  busy.  He 
•then  says,  “You  must  call  somewhere 
else.”  But  I think  ithat  within  limits  one 
should  offer  them  a free  choice  as  far 
as  one  can. 

9243.  I think  you  would  also  want  to 
have  the  welfare  services  conferred,  is 
■that  right?-— Councillor  Everitt : Yes. 
As  we  have  said  in  our  evidence, 
Madam,  we  fee]  that  the  people  in  the 
area  of  the  district,  who  have  to  have 
the  service  of  the  welfare  organisation, 
should  not — if  it  can  be  avoided — be 
exported  to  the  far  comers  of  Surrey. 
If  possible  they  should  remaifi  within 
the  district  where  they  live,  where  their 
friends  are,  and  where  their  interests  are. 

9244.  There  are  no  Part  III  homes  in 

Surrey? None  in  Carshalton. 

9245.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  How  many 
people  from  Carshalton  are  under  the 
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care  of  the  Surrey  County  Council? 

There  are  a fairly  large  number. — Mr. 
Durr ant\  I only  have  the  total  in  the 
county,  which  iis  2,000.  I have  not  got 
the  Carshalton  figures. 

9246.  If  there  are  no  homes  at  the 
present  time,  and  you  want  to  take  them 
over,  and  at  was  part  of  your  reason  for 
taking  over  that  you  could  keep  people 
in  the  locality,  it  would  involve  pro- 
viding either  new  buildings  or  adapting 
existing  buildings.  I was  just  wondering 
what  was  involved. — Councillor  Everitt: 
What  we  envisage,  if  we  had  the  service, 
is  that  we  would  try  to  keep  families 
together  as  far  as  we  could.  We  would 
not  want  children  exported  a long  way 
away,  but  it  might  be  that  we  would 
have  to  arrange  with  other  authorities 
to  provide  accommodation  for  some  of 
the  other  people  who  were  coming'  under 
the  welfare  service.  We  could  not 
expect  to  have  one  house  for  one  blind 
person  who  had  to  be  looked  after. 

9247.  No,  but  for  the  old  people,  who 
in  numbers  are  probably  the  biggest  part 
of  the  problem,  lit  would  be  your  desire 
to  accommodate  them  in  Carshalton? 

Yes.  Under  our  housing  powers 

we  are  trying  to  do  something  like  that 
now.  In  fact,  we  have  fairly  recently 
put  up  some  places  specially  for  old 
people.  We  have  got  another  site  which 
we  are  developing  for  another  few  of 
them,  and  a third  one  iis  on  the  books. 

9248.  This  is  really  the  next  stage  is 
it  not?  You  carry  people  as  far  as  you 
can  under  the  Housing  Act,  even  to  the 
extent  of  having  a measure  of  welfare 
provided,  but  when  the  people  get 
beyond  the  stage  of  being  able  to  look 
after  themselves  for  the  most  part,  and 
have  to  go  into  some  form  of  communal 
place,  you  would  then  have  to  function 
as  a welfare  authority  and  it  would  be 
part  of  your  policy  to  provide  that 

accommodation  in  Carshalton? 

Roughly  in  Carshalton.  I would  say 
that  is  pretty  well  what  we  feel. 

9249.  Miss  Johnston : You  feel  you 

can  take  over  the  care  of  the  handi- 
capped, working  in  conjunction  with 
other  authorities,  is  that  right? Yes. 

9250.  And  you  wish  to  leave  the 

children’s  service  as  it  is? The 

children’ s service  we  leave  to  the  county, 
yes. 

Miss  Johnston : May  we  go  on  to  the 
environmental  health  services? 


9251.  Mr.  Lawson:  You  have  some 

problem,  have  you  not,  about  the  dis- 
posal of  refuse? Yes,  Sir. 

9252.  At  present  you  incinerate  it.  do 

you? Yes. 

9253.  Is  that  not  rather  more  costly 

than  the  other  method? 1 do  not 

think  it  is. — Mr.  Kennedy:  This  is  the 
position,  Sir.  At  the  present  moment  it 
is  not  more  costly  than  any  other  method 
open  to  ourselves.  We  have  looked  into 
the  question  of  carting  outside  the 
district,  in  conjunction  with  a district 
whose  evidence  you  have  heard  within 
the  last  half  an  hour,  and  at  the  present 
moment  it  would  not  have  been 
economic  for  us  to  haul.  When  you  say 
we  have  a problem,  Sir,  we  can  see  a 
problem  coming  and,  in  our  submission, 
it  is  a problem  to  which,  with  the 
greatest  respect  to  the  Surrey  County 
Council,  we  do  not  think  they  have  given 
the  attention  they  might  have  done.  The 
problem,  which  is  general  throughout 
London,  is  of  finding  some  tipping  space 
for  either  crude  refuse  or  the  products 
of  incineration.  I think  you  have  heard 
other  people  say  that  once  you  start 
hauling  the  price  goes  up  considerably. 
Up  until  1966  vve  can  see  an  outlet  for 
our  clinker  and  screenings  in  our  own 
district,  and  at  the  present  moment  I am 
satisfied  that  we  are  operating  the  most 
economic  system  for  our  particular 
district,  but  it  will  not  last.  Our  mam 
point  in  bringing  this  to  your  notice  is 
because  we  feel  that  in  the  county 
development  plan,  realising  it  is  a very 
difficult  problem,  there  should  be  sites 
earmarked  for  county  district  authorities. 

9254.  How  would  you  set  about  that? 
Would  you  want  the  county  to  take  over 
the  whole  responsibility  for  moving  the 
refuse — because  that  has  been  suggested 
to  us  in  some  evidence — or  would  you 
merely  want  the  county  to  make 

available  to  you  a tipping  site? 1 

would  say,  so  far  as  the  county  is  con- 
cerned, to  make  available  tipping  sites. 
So  far  as  the  transfer  of  the  refuse,  or 
clinker  and  screenings,  is  concerned,  I 
would  say  that  that  is  not  a matter  that 
should  be  handled  by  the  county,  but 
there  is  scope  for  joint  arrangements 
with  other  authorities  for  the  actual 
delivery  of  the  bulk  refuse  to  the  pits. 
I still  think  that  the  collection  of  the 
refuse  from  door  to  door  is  essentially 
a local  function,  and  I do  not  think  it 
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would  be  a good  thing  to  hand  over  the 
delivery  to  the  pits  to  the  county. 

9255.  Sir  John  Wrigley : You  do 

suggest  that  the  county  should  acquire 
the  pits  which  are  to  be  used  by  the 

various  districts? 1 do  not  even 

suggest  that,  but  sites  should  be  ear- 
marked in  the  development  plan.  They 
are  earmarked  for  educational  purposes 
and  other  essential  functions,  and  this  is 
an  essential  function  to  my  mind.  Until 
there  is  some  method  of  reducing  this 
refuse  to  very  small  proportions,  these 
pits  or  holes  have  got  to  be  found. 

9256.  Would  they  not  become  ex- 
tremely valuable? That  is  always  a 

possibility,  Sir,  but  I think  some  of  them 
are  becoming  pretty  valuable  now. 

9257.  Mr.  Lawson : But  at  some  point 
of  time,  somebody  has  got  to  acquire 
the  sites.  Have  the  county  council  got 
the  powers  to  acquire  a site  on  behalf 

of  the  authority? 1 do  not  know  that. 

I do  not  know  whether  acquisition  neces- 
sarily enters  into  it.  It  might  be  a lease, 
or  it  might  be  permission  to  tip.  I do 
not  know  whether  the  county  council 
have  the  powers  to  acquire,  but  that  is 
not  the  purpose  of  our  evidence.  Our 
purpose  is  that  these  sites  should  be 
earmarked  for  such  a purpose,  and  there 
are  sites  or  holes  that  need  filling  up. 

9258.  Last  week  we  had  the  Middle- 
sex County  Council  here,  and  they  were 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the  county 
seems  to  be  absolutely  full  of  these  pits, 

and  nobody  will  use  them. 1 think 

there  is  that  school  of  thought,  but  I 
think  you  will  find  that  if  an  authority 
has  a hole  it  is  not  necessarily  desirous 
of  having  other  people’s  refuse  in  it. 

9259.  It  looks  as  if  somebody  ought 
to  have  compulsory  powers,  does  it  not? 

1 think  somebody  should  have 

powers,  and  I submit  it  is  something  for 
the  larger  authority,  rather  than  the 
county  district  authority. 

9260.  It  could  really  only  be  the 

county,  could  it  not? That  is  our 

opinion. 

9261.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  Have  the 
county  and  the  districts  in  Surrey  been 

getting  together  over  this  problem? 

Yes,  Sir,  but  some  of  the  county  districts 
feel  they  have  had  to  do  all  the  prodding, 
which  I believe  is  now  beginning  to  pro- 
duce some  effect.  We  feel  that  there 
should  have  been  rather  more  action  on 
the  part  of  the  county  counoil  earlier.  In 


fact,  we  do  not  see,  when  the  develop- 
ment plan  was  prepared,  why  such  sites 
could  not  have  been  earmarked. 

9262.  Miss  Johnston : If  the  county 
earmarked  the  sites,  or  acquired  them  in 
some  way,  would  you  expect  the  district 
councils  to  have  to  use  them?  I think 
there  are  some  district  councils  in  Surrey 

which  are  quite  happy  as  they  are. T 

imagine  it  would  be  done  after  consulta- 
tions, with  a view  to  improving  the  posi- 
tion. I think  there  are  very  few  county 
districts  in  Metropolitan  Surrey  which 
can  see  their  way  clear  for  very  long.  I 
think  there  is  probably  only  one,  and 
that  is  on  the  fringe,  which  has  got  its 
own  holes.  I think  we  would  expect 
consultation,  and  they  would  earmark 
sufficient  capacity  for  a reasonable  period 
of  years. 

Miss  Johnston : Can  we  go  on  to 
planning? 

9263.  Mr.  Lawson:  On  planning  you 
have  put  forward  a suggestion  that  you 
should  be  responsible  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  your  own  town  plan,  is  that  so? 
— — Councillor  Everitt : Yes. 

9264.  I wonder  if  you  could  amplify 
that.  I am  not  quite  clear  as  to  what 

you  would  like  to  do. Mr.  Kennedy  : 

Yes,  Sir.  Basically,  our  experience  has 
been  that  when  the  first  plan  was  pre- 
pared the  more  detailed  information  for 
the  town  map  was  supplied  by  the  local 
authority,  and  we  feel  that  such  things 
as  whether  you  want  20  shops  or  5 shops 
in  a small  shopping  area  are  for  the  dis- 
trict council  to  decide.  We  do  agree 
that  if  it  is  a question  of  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  industry  in  the  district, 
that  is  a matter  for  the  county.  We  also 
feel  that  on  density  there  are  indications 
that  the  county  will  consider  any 
appreciable  increase  in  the  _ density  over 
the  cartogram  to  be  a variation  of  the 
town  map,  and  I would  say  it  would 
require  advertisement  and  submission  to 
the  Minister.  We  feel  that  the  district 
authority  are  the  better  people  to  decide 
whether  you  have  X number  of  shops 
in  a certain  area,  whether  such  pro- 
perties shopld.  be  converted  into  flats, 
and  whether  the  density  should  be  45 
or  60  to  the  acre.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
county  had  very  little  to  do  with  the 
actual  preparation  of  the  town  map  in 
Carshalton,  and  information  was  sup- 
plied to  them  by  our  own  staff,  which 
automatically  became  part  of  the  map. 
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although,  the  county  supplied  their  own 
information  with  regard  to  schools  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

9265.  Has  it  really  caused  difficulty? 
Your  map  is  prepared  by  the  county  in 
close  consultation  with  you,  but  has  any 

real  difficulty  arisen  from  that? No, 

Sir,  but  I can  envisage  that,  when  the 
quinquennial  review  comes  up,  a lot  of 
additional  work  will  be  involved.  If  we 
have  to  send  additional  information  to 
the  county  council,  in  order  that  they 
may  prepare  a plan,  it  seems  a long  way 
round  for  arriving  at  the  same  end. 

9266.  But  if  you  were  to  put  the 
responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  the 
plan  upon  the  borough  council,  you 
would  have  some  difficulty  in  defining 
the  parts  for  which  you  took  absolute 
responsibility,  and  the  parts  which  were 
county  matters,  such  as  the  siting  of 

industry  to  which  you  have  referred. 

I do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
difficulty.  The  county  council  have 
already  changed  their  policy.  They  have 
already  said  that  the  area  we  provided 
for  industry  in  Carshalton  is  too  much, 
which  involved  the  council  in  some  diffi- 
culty as  they  had  already  given  planning 
permission  in  that  area,  and  now  the 
position  has  been  changed.  I do  not 
think  there  would  be  any  great  difficulty 
at  the  time  of  the  review.  After  all,  I 
mentioned  industry  but  there  might  be 
a new  school  wanted  in  Carshalton, 
although  that  is  unlikely.  When  you 
realise  that  out  of  700  applications  we 
have  had,  100  have  been  scheduled  and 
on  only  4 has  there  been  any  disagree- 
ment, you  will  see  that  the  county  council 
are  not  all  that  concerned.  There  is  not 
much  that  vitally  concerns  Surrey  of  the 
day-to-day  planning  in  Carshalton. 

9267.  Would  you  settle  your  own  den- 
sities?  1 would  think  so. 

9268.  Irrespective  of  the  neighbouring 

boroughs? Surely,  Sir,  under  any 

Planning  Act  we  have  always  reckoned 
that  we  would  consult  our  neighbours. 
I think  that  would  be  an  understood 
thing.  We  do  say  in  our  evidence  that 
we  would  expect  to  have  .consultation 
with  our  neighbours. 

9269.  But  you  might  decide  that  you 
want  a density  of  40  or  50  in  Carshalton, 
and  your  neighbours  in  Sutton  might 
want  20.  You  would  not  think  that 

would  matter? 1 think  it  would 

matter,  Sir,  but  I think  that  would  be  a 
case  where  the  county  council  would 


step  in,  because  the  delegation  of  powers 
implies  that  development  of  a district 
would  be  something  that  was  delegated 
and  there  would  be  consultation. 

9270.  Miss  Johnston:  Supposing  you 
did  not  agree.  At  present  it  would  go 
to  the  county,  but  would  you  still  expect 

it  to  go  to  the  county? 1 would  still 

think  that  any  disagreement  on  our 
borders  should  go  to  the  county. 

9271.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Is  this  busi- 
ness of  preparing  the  town  map  a statu- 
tory duty  of  the  county  council? — — 
Yes,  Sir. 

9272.  Are  you  suggesting  that  that 

duty  should  be  transferred  to  the 
borough  council? Yes,  Sir. 

9273.  If  so,  would  it  not  be  inevitable 
that  it  would  have  to  be  transferred 

subject  to  some  conditions  or  other? 

I think  it  would  be,  yes. 

9274.  It  would  need  a change  in  legis- 
lation, would  it  not? Councillor 

Everitt : Yes,  we  feel  that  that  is  so. — 
Mr.  Kennedy : I am  open  to  correction, 
but  it  is  my  opinion  that  there  would  be 
a change  in  legislation. 

9275.  It  could  not  be  a clean  transfer 

of  responsibility,  because  it  would  be 
necessary  to  introduce  some  conditions 
in  the  transfer  to  reserve  what  you  agree 
are  proper  responsibilities  of  the  county 
council?— —Councillor  Everitt : Yes. 

Some  authority  has  got  to  sit  above  us 
and  deal  with  these  borderline  questions. 
We  feel  that  the  county  would  be  the 
overall  planning  authority,  but  that  we 
should  be  able  to  look  after  our  own 
district,  with  those  reservations  which 

have  been  made Mr.  Kennedy : As  I 

see  it,  the  delegation  agreement  does  not 
go  contrary  to  this.  You  are  in  fact  pre- 
paring your  town  map  on  the  broad  lines 
of  the  delegation  agreement,  and  you  are. 
settling  what  you  think  is  right  in  the 
town  map,  excluding  those  things  which 
are  automatically  delegated. 

9276.  Yes,  but  delegation  does  not 

mean  the  transfer  of  responsibility. ; 

No. 

9277.  It  is  the  convenient  working  of  a 

county  responsibility,  is  it  not? Yes. 

I may  be  getting  out  of  my  depth  here, 
but  if  it  is  delegated,  as  the  county  coun- 
cil have  power  to  delegate  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  town  map  to  the  district 
authority,  there  will  be  no  disagreement;’ 
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9278.  Mr.  Lawson:  One  can  say  that 

delegation  seems  to  work  quite  well,  so 
far  as  the  actual  dealing  with  applications 
is  concerned,  but  when  you  come  to  dele- 
gate the  actual  preparation  of  the  map, 
which  involves  this  fundamental  question 
of  where  industry  is  to  be,  how  much 
industry  there  is  to  be,  what  the  density 
is  to  be  and  so  on,  I am  not  sure  that 
what  you  are  putting  forward  is  not  going 
to  be  more  complicated  than  what  you 
have  now,  because,  after  all,  you  prepare 
that  map  in  consultation  with  county,  and 
no  doubt  have  great  influence  in  deciding 
how  it  is  drawn  up,  and  might  that  not 
be  simpler  than  deciding  what  parts  of 
the  map  you  are  to  be  responsible  for, 
and  what  parts  the  county  is  to  be  re- 
sponsible for? It  was  not  our  experi- 

ence that  there  was  all  that  amount  of 
consultation.  As  far  as  I can  see,  we 
prepared  the  town  map. 

9279.  And  what  is  the  matter  with 

that? We  had  to  send  it  up  to  the 

county  council,  and  wait  for  them  to 
approve  it. 

9280.  That  might  prove  to  be  the  lesser 

of  the  two  evils. It  might  be.  Sir. 

9281.  Sir  John  Wrigley : That  is  under 
a delegation  scheme,  is  it  not?  Yes. 

9282.  You  would  get  the  initiative  of 

preparing  a map  and  submitting  it  to  the 
county Yes. 

9283.  That  gives  you  more  of  a hold. 
It  is  just  like  somebody  who  does  the 
first  draft  of  a letter,  and  that  gives  you 
a chance  of  putting  what  you  want.  I 
think  that  on  any  redevelopment  propo- 
sals on  density  we  are  in  a very  much 
better  position.  It  is  one  of  the  vital 
points  that  a fellow  can  come  to  us  own- 
ing a house  and  an  acre  or  two,  and  we 
honestly  can  give  him  no  idea  as  to  how 
he  can  redevelop  that  place. 

9284.  Mr.  Lawson : That  is  a different 
point.  That  is  what  Sutton  were  putting 

to  us. But  if  we  were  preparing  our 

own  development  plan  we  would  have 
incorporated  that. 

9285.  Miss  Johnston : I think  you  said 
in  your  evidence  that  you  would  like  to 
do  away  altogether  with  the  area  plan- 
ning committees,  did  you  not? — — Coun- 
cillor Everitt : Yes.  We  do  not  feel 
they  serve  any  useful  purpose.  That  was 
gone  into  fully  by  Sutton  this  morning, 
but  our  feeling  is  that  a great  number  of 
applications  are  dealt  with  locally. 
Very  few  have  gone  to  county,  and  of 
those  some  are  for  our  own  development. 


It  seems  there  is  precious  little  the  area 
planning  committee  and  the  technical 
sub-committee  can  do  to  help  the  appli- 
cants, and  they  do  not  seem  to  help  us. 

9286.  Is  it  not  a little  quicker  if  agree- 
ment is  reached  at  the  area  level  than 

sending  it  all  up  to  county? 1 am 

afraid  I do  mot  know  ; I should  not  have 

thought  so. Mr.  Durrant : I would 

not  have  thought  there  was  any  loss 
of  speed  lif  it  went  direct  to  the  county 
council.  As  we  see  it,  very  few  cases 
are  referred  to  the  Technical  Sub-com- 
mittee. They  have  a meeting  one  week, 
the  Area  Sub -committee  meets  the  next, 
so  there  are  two  meetings  going  through 
the  same  process.  The  number  of 
applications  they  have  to  deal  with  is 
comparatively  few.  Some  must  go  to 
the  county  council  in  any  case,  and  if 
it  is  necessary  we  think  it  would  *be 
better  for  them  all  to  go  direct  to  the 
county  council. 

9287.  How  often  does  the  county 

council  (planning  committee  meet? 

They  could  meet  monthly  as  well  as 
the  others.  They  would  have  .to  meet 
in  any  case  within  a two-monthly  period. 

9288.  Mr.  Lawson : Would  you  think 

there  is  any  objection  to  having  your 
applications  dealt  with  by  that  rather 
more  remote  body  instead  of  being  dealt 
with  by  the  area  committee  which  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  roughly 
the  same  area? We  have  two  repre- 

sentatives appointed  to  serve  on  an  area 
committee.  With  'all  respect,  they  would 
normally  be  the  only  two  who  would 
know  anything  at  all  about  the  applica- 
tion. The  others  would  remain  to  be 
convinced  by  somebody  with  local 
knowledge.  I think  it  is  true  to  say  that 
our  representatives  have  been  so  fed  up 
that  it  is  very  rarely  they  attend.  Also, 
they  axe  day-time  meetings,  whioh  does 
prevent  attendance. 

9289.  Miss  Johnson : You  would  have 
your  representatives,  probably,  at  the 
county  meetings,  would  you? — — No. 
The  chairman  of  the  area  committee 
could  be,  I think,  at  the  county  com- 
mittee, but  it  would  not  necessarily  be 
one  of  outs. 

9290.  Under  your  scheme  you  would 
not  have  an  area  committee,  so  there 
would  be  nobody,  I take  it,  from  the 
locality  when  the  thing  was  decided? 
That  is  a possibility  at  any  rate. 

9291.  Mr.  Lawson : Are  you  really 
saying  it  is  relatively  so  easy  to  agree 
things  with  the  county  officers  that  really 
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it  is  not  necessary  to  have  this  area 
committee,  and  the  odd  case  where  there 
is  a controversial  decision  is  settled  by 

the  county  anyway? We  have  only 

had  four  disputes  out  of  750  applications. 

9292.  It  really  means  you  agree  with 

the  county  officers? In  most  cases, 

yes. 

9293.  Sir  John  Wrigley : If  you  dis- 
pensed with  the  area  committee  you 
would  still  of  course  retain  the  area 

planning  officers? Unless  some 

arrangement  iwas  made  whereby  every 
plan  which  fell  within  a certain  category 
was  .transmitted  to  ithe  county. 

9294.  That  as  the  alternative  thing, 

whioh  the  county  would  only  look  at 
the  things  which  fell  within  certain 
categories? Yes. 

9295.  Buit  under  the  .present  system  of 
distribution  between  county  and  district 
you  would  really  need  the  area  planning 

officer,  would  you  not? Mr. 

Kennedy : May  I come  .in  here?  I think 
you  would  want  some  sort  of  area  plan- 
ning officer  to  visit  you.  T would  hope 
that  he  would  visit  the  offices  monthly, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  about  .that,  I .think, 
but  he  need  not  necessarily  be  tied  to 
an  area  planning  committee  or  the  same 
area,  hut  I 'would  expect  a representa- 
tive from  the  county  .planning  depart- 
ment .to  visit. 

9296.  It  .is  the  area  planning  officer 
who  really  puts  you  in  a position  to 
deal  wiith  80  per  cent,  of  the  applications 
by  saying:  “The  only  ones  the  county 

are  interested  .in  are  these.” Yes.  I 

would  make  the  point  .that  we  do  send 
a copy  of  every  .application.  Tt  is  not 
in  the  delegation  agreement,  but  that 
is  another  additional  tie.  A copy  of 
every  application  .goes  .to  the  county 
council.  They  keep  them  for  record 
purposes. 

9297.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Is  it  just  sent 

for  reference? Yes. 

9298.  Miss  Johnston : It  seems  that 
Surrey  differs  from  most  other  counties 
in  that  what  you  really  complain  about 
is  .that  you  have  nothing  to  disagree 
about  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary 

to  have  the  complicated  machinery? 

Councillor  Everitt:  There  is  something 
in  that.  So  much  of  it  is  dealt  with 
locally,  almost  directly,  we  feel  we 
should  have  a specific  function  on  us, 
and  the  few  odd  jobs  which  have  to  go 
to  Surrey  could  go  as  they  do  now  with- 


out this  arrangement  of  something  in 
between. 

9299.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Just  as  a 
matter  of  interest,  would  it  be  decent  to 
ask  whether  there  has  ever  been  any 
issue  on  planning  on  which  you  have 
had  violent  disagreement  with  the  county 

council? Mr.  Durrant : We  have  had 

disagreement  with  a neighbouring 
authority,  yes,  Sir.  On  one  occasion  we 
wanted  to  use  certain  land  for  houses 
and  the  county  wanted  it  for  school 
playing  fields  purposes,  and  we  had  quite 
a battle.  They  won,  but  we  are  going 
to  develop  it  for  housing  purposes! 

9300.  Mr.  Lawson : T think  you  say 

that  you  maintain  all  the  roads  except 
this  very  tiny  bit  of  the  Sutton  by-pass 
which  we  heard  about  in  the  Sutton 
evidence? Yes. 

9301.  Would  you  be  agreeable  to 

Sutton _ taking  that  bit  over? 

Councillor  Everitt:  We  have  not  even 
thought  about  it,  but  we  do  it  now  and 
T think  we  prefer  .to  do  our  own  bits. 

T do  not  think  we  have  specifically  con- 
sidered whether  or  not  we  would  like 
Sutton  to  take  oyer  that  part. 

9302.  Miss  Johnston : Did  it  come  as 

a surprise  to  you  this  morning? Yes. 

T frankly  do  not  know.  I do  not  know 
whether  the  clerk  has  heard  of  it  at 
any  time. — Mr.  Durrant : No. — Mr. 

Kennedy : It  is  a very  small  length. 

9303.  Mr.  Lawson : Tt  is  not 

important? No. 

9304.  On  finance,  what  steps,  if  any, 

are  you  able  to  take  to  try  and  keep 
abreast  of  modern  methods  and 
economical  working  in  your  administra- 
tion, and  that  kind  of  thing? Mr. 

Slade:  Since  1951  we  have  installed 
Power  Samas  punch  card  machines 
and  other  modern  methods,  and  we  have 
close  connection  with  the  cost  depart- 
ment and  the  surveyors  department. 

9305.  Is  there  anything  in  Surrey  in 

the  way  of  collaboration  with  the 
boroughs  in  exchange  of  information,  or 
any  association  such  as  they  have  in 
the  metropolitan  boroughs  for  organisa- 
tion and  methods  teams? We  have  a 

Surrey  financial  officers  Association  and 
in  point  of  fact  we  have  a meeting  next 
month  on  electronic  computors,  and  so 
on.  We  have  a meeting  up  in  town  to 
have  a refresher,  or  a beginners,  course 
on  electronic  accounting.  We  are  trying 
to  keep  abreast  all  the  time. 
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9306.  There  is  one  point  in  South 
London  where  I think  the  districts  are 
collaborating  in  order  to  make  use  of 
an  electronic  computor.  That  becomes 
more  difficult,  I suppose,  as  the  distances 

become  greater? Oh,  yes.  As  regards 

Carshalton,  the  installation  we  have  put 
in  suits  us.  It  is  operating  very  nicely 
indeed.  Great  progress  has  been  made. 
All  demand  notes  with  an  annual  rate 
in  itwo  half-yearly  instalments — all 
demand  notes  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
ratepayers  on  the  first  day  of  the  rate 
instalment  period,  which  is  a great 
difference  from  what  used  to  happen 
before  we  had  mechanisation. 

9307.  Sir  John  Wrigley : May  I just 
ask  the  treasurer  this?  The  only  major 
group  of  services  which  you  are  suggest- 
ing taking  over  from  the  county  council, 
I think,  are  the  personal  health  services 
and  welfare.  Have  you  considered  what 

the  financial  effects  would  be? Only 

by  reference  of  course  to  what  we  have 
been  paying  through  the  county 
precept. 

9308.  You  are  just  assuming  that  the 
administration  would  be  very  much  the 
same  and  that  instead  of  paying  it  on  the 
county  precept  you  would  put  abroad 

the  similar  charges? No,  Sir,  I have 

not  assumed  anything.  I have  merely 
put  before  the  committee  what  we  have 
paid. — Councillor  Everitt : That  has 

been  the  general  feeling  of  the  council, 
Sir,  but  any  of  these  additional  func- 
tions which  you  have  mentioned  would 
not  cost  so  much  more  than  we  already 
contribute  by  precept  to  the  county. 

9309.  You  are  assuming  you  carry  out 

roughly  the  same  services  with  roughly 
the  same  staff,  perhaps  a little  differently 
grouped,  but  you  would  have  the 
advantages  of  local  contact  and  local 
control? Yes. 

9310.  Miss  Johnston : And  you  really 
consider  the  actual  health  services  pro- 
vided are  adequate,  do  you?  If  you  did 
more  it  would  cost  more  money,  but 
you  are  not  contemplating  if  you  get  the 
health  services  branching  out  into  new 
things?-1 — No,  there  has  been  no  sug- 
gestion by  the  county  council  that  there 
is  anything  additional  they  would  want 
to  take  on. 

9311.  Sir  John  Wrigley : It  is  only  the 
administration  position  that  worries  you 

and  makes  you  want  conferment? 

That  is  so. 


9312.  Miss  Johnston : You  have  made 
it  quite  clear  you  do  want  conferment, 
but  suppose  the  Local  Government  Act 
were  applied  to  the  Commission’s  area 
and  you  got  delegation  of  certain  of  the 
health,  welfare  and  educational  services, 
would  you  consider  that  an  improve- 
ment on  the  present  position?  Would 

you  ask  for  delegation? We  should 

consider  it  an  improvement,  I think,  yes. 

9313.  Sir  John  Wrigley : It  is  just  a 
little  unusual  to  us  in  th-is  respect.  We 
normally  find  it  is  in  places  which  have 
a better  rateable  value  than  the  average 
in  the  county  that  they  are  most  dis- 
posed to  say : “ We  will  take  over  some 
services.”  In  your  case  you  actually 
have  a rateable  value  below  average ; 
therefore  you  cannot  be  accused,  prob- 
ably, of  wanting  to  make  money  on  the 

transfer. We  did  not  envisage  it  was 

going  to  cost  us  anything  appreciable 
beyond  what  we  already  have  to  pay  for 
the  services. — Mr.  Slade : We  are  look- 
ing forward  of  course  to  the  1963 
revaluation  because,  as  you  have  prob- 
ably seen  in  our  evidence,  the  percent- 
age of  our  rateable  value  for  domestic 
dwellings  is  very  very  high,  and  we  do 
anticipate  that  when  the  revaluation  will 
be  not  on  the  1959  basis  we  shall,  we 
hope,  improve  our  financial  resources 
considerably. 

9314.  Well,  that  would  improve  your 

rateable  value  because  your  ratepayers 
would  be  paying  you  more.  I suppose 
the  impact  of  the  St.  Helier  housing 
estate  from  a rating  point  of  view  has 
really  had  more  effect  on  county  rates 
than  on  district  rates,  has  it? Yes 

9315.  Once  you  have  got  it  there  it 

does  not  seriously  affect  you  one  way 
or  the  other? No.  From  the  collec- 

tion point  of  view  of  course  it  is  a great 
asset  to  us. 

9316.  Miss  Johnston:  I do  not  know 
whether  there  is  anything  else  you  feel 
we  should  hear  about,  Councillor 
Everitt,  anything  else  you  would  like  to 

tell  us? -Councillor  Everitt:  I do  not 

think  so,  thank  you,  Madam. 

9317.  I think  we  have  covered  every- 
thing we  wanted  to  ask  you  about,  and 
if  there  is  nothing  else  I would  just  like 
to  say  thank  you  for  coming  here  today. 

Thank  you  very  much  on  behalf 

of  all  of  us  for  the  way  in  which  you 
have  dealt  with  us. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Councillor  W.  G.  Silcock 
Mr.  B.  J.  Smerdon 
Mr.  T.  H.  Husband 
Mr.  L.  V.  Gordon 
Dr.  J.  B.  Morwood 
Mr.  J.  J.  Carden 

on  behalf  of  Caterham  and  Warlingham  Urban  District  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


9318.  Miss  Johnston : I am  very  grate- 
ful to  you,  Gentlemen.,  for  coming  to  see 
us  today,  and  I think  particularly  so 
because  we  understand  that  you  feel 
you  ought  not  to  be  here,  that  is  to  say 
you  feel  that  you  are  no  part  of  the 

Greater  London  area. Councillor 

Silcock:  That  is  so. 

9319.  Are  you  leading  the  deputation? 
1 am. 

9320.  We  have  had  your  opening  state- 
ment, and  I understand  you  would  like 

Us  to  take  it  as  read? Yes.  If  I 

might  just  address  you  on  that  point,  and 
perhaps  refer  to  the  three  main  points 
with  which  we  deal  in  our  written 
evidence,  and  in  the  opening  statement. 

Madam  Chairman,  and  members  of 
the  Royal  Commission:  we  hope  that 
the  Commission  will  have  had  time  to 
study  my  council’s  opening  statement, 
and  that  you  will  thus  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  council’s  views.  If  you  agree, 
Madam  Chairman,  and  in  order  to  save 
the  time  of  the  Commission,  I intend  only 
to  make  a few  brief  remarks  introducing 
that  statement; 

You  will  have  appreciated  that  the 
council  have  sought  to  bring  to  your 
attention  three  main  points.  One,  that 
the  urban  district  has  more  in  common 
with  the  authorities  in  extra-Metropolitan 
vSurrey  and  should  not  therefore  be  re- 
garded or  treated  as  part  of  the  conurba- 
tion of  Greater  London.  We  concede 
that  our  district,  like  the  rest  of  extra 
Metropolitan  Surrey,  is  inevitably  linked 
with  the  central  areas  of  London  in  the 
sense  that  many  of  our  people  work,  shop 
and  find  their  entertainment  there,  but  so 
far  as  local  government  is  concerned  our 
problems  locally  have  little  direct  con- 
nection with  those  areas  further  in  toward 
London.  We  are  still  for  the  most  part 
semi-rural  in  character  with  a number 
of  separate  communities  in  the  midst  of 
the  Greater  London  Green  Belt  Area. 
We  think  our  position  is  not  the  same  as 


that  of  Greater  London.  Any  proposals 
which  may  be  formulated  for  the  conur- 
bation as  a whole  would  be  unlikely  to 
fit  into  an  area  such  as  ours,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  it  is  quite  unlike  the  areas 
within  the  conurbation.  We  therefore 
submit  that  you  should  seriously  consider 
whether  we  should  be  excluded  from 
your  review  so  that  the  county  council 
could  be  left  to  consider  our  case  in  rela- 
tion to  our  neighbours  to  the  south. 

The  second  point  which  we  have 
attempted  to  make  is  that  the  council  are 
well  satisfied  with  the  present  two-tier 
administration  in  Surrey,  and  we  very 
much  hope  that  this  may  continue,  and 
that  the  administrative  county  may  not 
be  varied.  In  the  council’s  view  any  pro- 
posal to  sever  extra-Metropolitan  Surrey 
from  Metropolitan  Surrey  would  create 
many  disadvantages  without  bringing  any 
corresponding  benefits. 

The  third  point  is  that  whether  we  are 
to  be  reviewed  by  the  Commission  or  by 
the  county  council  my  council  consider 
the  district  to  be  of  the  right  size  as  it  is, 
particularly  having  regard  to  its  physical 
features, . and  we  hope  that  it  may  be 
allowed  to  continue  as  a separate  and 
effective  unit  of  truly  local  government. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  put  before 
the  Commission  facts  and  figures  in  sup- 
port of  these  contentions,  and  if  we  can 
assist  further  by  clarifying  any  of  the 
points,  or  by  providing  further  informa- 
tion, we  shall  naturally  be  very  pleased 
to  do  so. 

I therefore  formally  place  before  you 
the  opening  statement,  copies  of  which 
have  already  been  supplied,  and  to  assist 
you  in  your  consideration  may  I also 
submit  six  copies  of  a map  of  the  urban 
district  showing  the  ward  boundaries  and 
the  representation  on  the  council  from 
each  ward,  and  also  two  copies  of  the 
map,  which  is  referred  to  in  our  opening 
statement,  showing  those  parts  of  the 
district  which  are  within  the  Green  Belt 
area. 
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(The  following  is  the  Statement  submitted 

by  Councillor  Silcock.) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Royal  Commission, 

1.  Firstly,  the  Council  wish  to  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity  of  amplifying 
orally  the  written  statement  of  Evidence 
which  they  submitted  for  your  considera- 
tion in  June  of  last  year. 

The  Council’s  case  for  the  exclusion  of 
their  District  from  Greater  London. 

2.  The  Commission  will  have  noted 
from  that  statement  the  very  strong  plea 
made  by  the  Council  to  the  Minister  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government,  before 
the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Commission 
were  finally  settled,  that  the  Urban  Dis- 
trict should  not  be  included  in  the 
Greater  London  area — but  that  the 
Government  rejected  this  plea.  In  doing 
so,  however,  the  Minister  did  express 
the  view  that  it  should  be  for  the  Com- 
mission themselves,  following  their 
examination,  to  decide  whether  any  par- 
ticular area  should,  or  should  not,  be 
treated  as  being  in  Greater  London,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  Council  would  have 
every  opportunity  of  representing  their 
views  to  the  Commission. 

3.  The  Council,  therefore,  feel  justified 
in  again  pressing  their  case  in  this  matter, 
which  is  of  such  vital  importance  both 
to  the  Council  and  to  the  residents  of 
the  Urban  District.  They  feel  sure  that 
full  weight  will  be  given  by  the  Com- 
mission to  the  cogent  reasons  which 
have  already  been  advanced  as  to  why, 
in  the  Council’s  submission,  it  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  deal  with  the  Urban 
District  as  part  of  extra-Metropolitan 
Surrey.  These  reasons  were  given  in 
paragraphs  (f)  to  (iv)  on  pages  2 to  4 
of  the  Written  Statement,  and  the 
Council  wish  now  to  amplify  some  of  the 
points. 

4.  Paragraph  (i)  advanced  several 
points  in  support  of  the  argument  that 
the  District,  being  semi-rural  in  character, 
is  unlike  the  more  closely  built-up  areas 
lying  within  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District. 

5.  Sub-paragraph  (a)  dealt  with  the 
population  density  position,  and  the 
figures  given  speak  for  themselves. 
Although  the  District’s  population  figure 
according  to  the  Registrar  General’s  esti- 
mate for  mid-1958  shows  a small  increase 
to  34,800,  the  density  is  still  little  over 
4 persons  per  acre.  It  is  considered 


that  the  population  is  unlikely  to  increase 
much  beyond  35,000,  as  building  land  is 
already  very  scarce,  due  to  the  Green 
Belt  reservations,  and  thus  the  present 
character  of  the  District  will  not  change. 

6.  Sub-paragraphs  ( b ) to  (e)  dealt 
briefly  with  the  financial  aspects.  The 
Council  consider  that  economical  ad- 
ministration and  the  financial  ability  to 
meet  the  cost  of  services  appropriate  to 
their  area  should  carry  considerable 
weight  in  determining:  — 

(1)  whether  the  District  should  be 

included  in  a Metropolitan  area,  and 

(2)  whether  it  should  continue  to 

exist  as  a separate  local  government 

unit. 

7.  The  Council  consider  that  an 
examination  of  financial  statistics  sup- 
ports their  claim  to  be  excluded  from 
any  Metropolitan  grouping  and  also  to 
continue  as  at  present. 

8.  The  Rate  Burdens  per  head  of 

population  for  1959-60  of  Caterham  and 
Warlingham  and  of  the  District’s  two 
Metropolitan  neighbours  are  shown  in 
the  statistics  published  by  the  Surrey 
County  Council  as  follows:  — 

£ s.  d. 

Caterham  and  Warling- 
ham ...  11  1 O 

Coulsdon  and  Purley  ...  16  5 O 

Beddington  and  Walling- 
ton  17  15  O 

9.  If  the  expenditure  represented  by 
these  rate  burdens  is  averaged  over  the 
total  population  of  the  three  areas,  the 
average  is  £15  3s.  Id.  per  head. 

10.  In  other  words,  if  the  rates  on  the 
three  areas  were  averaged,  this  District’s 
burden  would  inevitably  increase. 

11.  It  is  our  estimate  that  this  would 
involve  Caterham  and  Warlingham  in  a 
9d.  rate  increase  for  roughly  the  same 
services,  the  increase  being  4£d.  for 
Police  and  4-fd.  for  other  services. 

12.  The  Council  would  like  to  think 
that  the  present  favourable  rate  burden 
is  due  entirely  to  their  efficient  financial 
administration,  but  while  it  is  hoped  to 
illustrate  that  the  Council  have  followed 
an  enlightened  and  efficient  financial 
policy,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  differ- 
ence is  largely  due  to  the  dissimilarity  in 
the  Council’s  problems  and  those  of  their 
neighbours  in  the  Surrey  Metropolitan 
area. 
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13.  The  Council  believe  that  as  you 
got  nearer  London  this  tendency  becomes 
even  more  marked  because,  as  the  Royal 
Commission  know,  the  Rates  levied  per 
head  of  population  for  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs  for  the  current  year  amount 
to  £29  10s.  Od. 

14.  So  while  the  Council  would  claim 
that  their  area  is  sufficiently  distinctive 
in  services  to  maintain  the  District’s  inde- 
pendence from  its  neighbours  in  Metro- 
politan Surrey,  at  the  same  time  they 
also  subscribe  ito  ithe  view  that  those 
Authorities  are  much  nearer  Caterham 
and  Warlingham  in  their  problems  than 
they  are  to  the  Metropolis. 

15.  The  Council  would  not  make  such 
a strong  case  for  the  District’s  survival 
unless  they  believed  that  they  have  pur- 
sued a financial  policy  justifying  its  con- 
tinuance, and  that  their  financial 
resources  are  adequate  to  maintain  ser- 
vices in  character  with  their  District. 

16.  The  Council  believe  that  the  best 
hope  for  being  able  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  the  future  is  a low  rate  now. 
For  this  reason  they  point  out  that  the 
average  rate  levied  in  Metropolitan 
Surrey  for  1959-60  is  17s.  3d.,  whereas 
that  in  Caterham  and  Warlingham  is 
16s. 

17.  A large  contributing  factor  to  this 
low  rate  is  the  very  small  amount  of 
loan  debt  outstanding  on  the  General 
Rate  Fund  services,  totalling  only 
£39,013  at  31st  March,  1958.  This  is 
equivalent  to  £1  3s.  Od.  per  head  of 
population  against  an  arithmetical  aver- 
age for  the  Authorities  in  Metropolitan 
Surrey  of  £5  12s.  7d. 

18.  Two  factors  have  contributed  to 
this : — 

(1)  Meeting  capital  expenditure  from 

revenue ; and 

(2)  premature  repayment  of  loan 

debt. 

19.  By  their  low  rate  and  their  low 
loan  debt  Caterham  and  Warlingham  are 
better  able  to  face  up  to  any  extensive 
capital  expenditure  which  the  future  may 
require. 

20.  Union  with  their  neighbours  in 
Metropolitan  Surrey  would  share  the 
results  of  this  stringent  financial  policy 
with  them  and  make  Caterham  and  War- 
lingham co-responsible  for  their  much 
larger  loan  debt  which  is  shown  in  the 


I.M.T.A.  Return  of  Outstanding  Loan 
Debt  at  31st  March,  1958,  as:  — 

Coulsdon  and  Purley — £6  per  head 
of  population. 

Beddington  and  Wallington — 

£4  11s.  2d.  per  head  of  population. 

21.  The  Council  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  medium-sized  Authority  does  not 
appear  to  be  at  a disadvantage  with 
regard  ito  the  larger  Authorities  in  the 
rates  of  interest  it  has  to  pay  on  loans. 
For  the  year  1957-58  the  average  rates 
of  interest  paid  on  loan  debt  as  shown 
by  the  last-mentioned  Return  were:  — 

Per 

cent. 

Coulsdon  and  Purley  ...  3-82 
Caterham  and  Warlingham  ...  4-01 
Beddington  and  Wallington  ...  4T5 
Surrey  County  Council  ...  4-38 
Croydon  County  Borough  ...  4-47 

22.  Paragraph  (ii)  made  the  point  that 
whereas  up  to  1946,  a substantial  part 
of  the  District  came  within  the  Metro- 
politan Police  District,  the  whole  of  the 
District  was  then  excluded,  and  is  thus 
within  the  Surrey  Constabulary  area. 

23.  It  is  perhaps  relevant  to  mention 
here  that  for  other  important  services  or 
functions,  the  District  is  similarly  re- 
garded as  being  outside  the  Metropolitan 
Area.  The  Commission  will  be  aware 
that  for  Civil  Defence  purposes  the 
Country  is  divided  into  Regions.  The 
Metropolitan  part  of  Surrey,  as  in  the 
last  War,  comes  within  the  London 
Region  which  extends  as  far  as  the 
Coulsdon  and  Purley  Urban  District,  but 
this  District  is  again  included  in  the 
South-Eastern  Region,  with  such  other 
Surrey  District  Authorities  as  Reigate, 
Dorking  and  Godstone. 

24.  The  Commission  will  doubtless 
have  noted  a further  example  in  the 
provisions  of  Part  I of  the  House  Pur- 
chase and  Housing  Act,  1959.  This  gave 
effect  to  the  scheme  whereby  Exchequer 
•funds  are  made  (available  to  various 
Building  Societies  to  make  more  and 
bigger  loans  for  the  purchase  and 
improvement  of  pre-1919  houses,  of  a 
value  not  exceeding  £3,000  in  the  Lon- 
don area,  and  £2,500  elsewhere  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  differentiation 
clearly  recognises  that  values  of  property 
in  the  London  Area  are  higher,  but  it  is 
significant  that  the  Act  defines  the  Lon- 
don Area  for  this  purpose  as  being  the 
Metropolitan  Police  District. 
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25.  This  new  measure  continues,'  of 
course,  the  distinction  in  value  of  pro- 
perties in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Dis- 
trict and  elsewhere  which  for  many  years 
has  been  recognised  by  the  various  Rent 
Acts. 

26.  The  Council  consider  that  the  dis- 
tinction is  a valid  one,  and  lends  support 
to  the  argument  that  it  is  wrong  to 
treat  the  District  as  being  part  of  the 
Metropolis.  Certainly  the  day-to-day 
problems  of  administration  which  arise 
in  an  area  such  as  this  are  quite  different 
from  those  experienced  in  the  more 
heavily  built-up  areas  nearer  to  London. 

27.  Paragraphs  (Hi)  and  (iv)  dealt  with 
the  Planning  treatment  of  the  District, 
particularly  the  Green  Belt  reservations. 
It  is  felt  that  the  Plan  which  is  now 
before  you  showing  the  areas  in  the 
Urban  District  which  are  within  the 
Green  Belt,  and  also  the  areas  which  in 
addition  have  been  included  by  the 
National  Parks  Commission  in  the  Surrey 
Hills  Area  of  Outstanding  Natural 
Beauty,  demonstrate  unquestionably  the 
semi-rural  character  of  the  District. 

28.  This  concludes  the  amplification  of 
the  points  previously  advanced  in  support 
of  the  Council’s  plea  for  exclusion  from 
the  Greater  London  Area.  The  Council 
very  much  hope  that  when  all  the  points 
made  have  been  considered,  the  Com- 
mission may  find  it  possible  to  accede 
to  their  request.  The  Council  are  very 
pleased  that  the  Surrey  County  Council, 
and  also  the  Member  of  Parliament  for 
the  East  Surrey  Constituency,  Mr.  Charles 
Doughty,  Q.C.,  saw  fit  to  support  their 
representations  on  this  matter.  It  follows, 
of  course,  that  the  Council  would  be 
very  happy  if  this  District  were  to  be 
included  in  the  review  which  will  later 
be  undertaken  by  the  County  Council 
of  those  Districts  in  extra-Metropolitan 
Surrey. 

Case  for  the  Retention  of  the  Present 
Two-tier  System. 

29.  At  page  4 of  their  Written  State- 
ment of  Evidence,  the  Council  expressed 
the  firm  conviction  that  the  present  two- 
tier  system  in  Surrey  under  the  Adminis- 
trative County  operates  satisfactorily,  and 
should  not  be  varied.  Certainly  the 
Council  hope  to  see  the  County  remain 
undisturbed,  and  they  would  regard  as 
a retrograde  step  any  proposal  to  sever 
the  Metropolitan  part  from  the  extra- 
Metropolitan  part.  They  are  pleased  to 


support  the  Surrey  County  Council  aiid 
other  County  District  Authorities  in  this 
view,  and  also  to  note  that  it  also  has 
the  firm  support  of  the  Urban  District' 
Councils  Association. 

30.  The  Council  value  greatly  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  which  undoubtedly  exists 
in  Surrey  between  the  County  Council 
and  the  33  County  District  Authorities. 
They  consider  that  this  spirit  contributes 
greatly  to  good  and  efficient  Local  Gov- 
ernment in  the  County,  and  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  inhabitants,  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  undisturbed. 

The  Council’s  wish  that  the  District 
should  remain  unaltered. 

31.  The  Council  earnestly  hope  that 
whether  the  District  is  reviewed  as  part 
of  Greater  London  or  as  part  of  extra- 
Metropolitan  Surrey,  it  will  preserve  its 
identity. 

32.  This  wish  is  not  put  forward  in 
any  sense  from  the  parochial  standpoint 
or  from  any  natural  or  automatic  oppo- 
sition to  change,  but  because  the  Council 
conscientiously  believe  that  their  claim, 
expressed  at  page  4 of  the  Written 
Evidence,  that  the  District  is  an  efficient 
and  economic  unit,  is  sound  and  can  be 
fully  justified.  They  were,  therefore, 
pleased  to  note  the  stress  laid  at  page 
130  of  the  Memoranda  of  Evidence  from 
Government  Departments  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  a primary  purpose  of  the  reorganisa- 
tion proposals  in  the  Local  Government 
Bill  (now  the  Act  of  1958)  to  secure  that 
each  administrative  area  is  large  enough 
to  ensure  that  the  local  authority  looks 
after  a sufficient  population  and  com- 
mands total  resources  which  are  adequ  ate 
to  enable  them  to  maintain  an  .effective 
organisation  for  carrying  out  their 
services. 

33.  The  Council’s  request  for  no  altera- 
tion— which  has  to  some  extent  already 
been  dealt  with  in  the  earlier  financial 
arguments — is  based  on  the  following 
factors : — 

(a)  Their  record  of  administration* 
particularly  since  the  Urban  District 
was  last  extended  in  1933.  This  record 
is  to  a large  extent  summarised  by  the 
descriptions  of  the  various  functions 
and  services  given  in  the  Written 
Evidence. 

(b)  The  financial  resources  available 
to  the  Council  have  proved  to  be  ade- 
quate to  enable  them  to  pfovide  ser- 
vices sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  District  at  an  economic  cost.  The 
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Council  hope  that  the  Abstracts  of  the 
Council’s  Accounts  already  furnished 
to  the  Commission  will  have  demon- 
strated this  point. 

(c)  The  population  is  unlikely  to 
exceed  35,500,  so  that  the  Council 
would  not  expect  or  wish  to  see  any 
fundamental  changes  at  present  in  the 
powers  and  duties  which  they  already 
exercise. 

i {d)  Although  as  described  in  the 
Written  Evidence  the  District  is  made 
up  of  six  distinct  communities  each 
possessing  their  own  organisations  and 
activities,  there  is  a sufficient  com- 
munity of  interest  running  through  the 
District  as  a whole  to  make  the  unit 
a workable  Local  Government  Unit. 
This  community  of  interest  would,  in 
the  Council’s  view,  be  lost  if  the  Dis- 
trict were  to  be  extended  appreciably 
in  size. 

'(e)  The  physical  characteristics  are 
such  that  for  the  reasons  already  ad- 
vanced in  the  Written  Evidence,  any 
large  extension  would  result  in  the 
administration  being  too  remote,  and 
would  of  necessity  create  special  prob- 
lems in  the  organisation  of  such  local 
services  as  refuse  and  salvage 
collection. 

(/)  Although  the  Council  have  not, 
of  course,  had  an  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining the  opinion  of  all  residents  on 
the  matter,  they  know  that  the  views 
which  they  have  put  forward  in  favour 
of  a continuation  of  the  present 
system,  and  in  opposition  to  a merger 
with  any  neighbouring  area,  have  the 
full  support  of  many,  including  four 
Ratepayers’  and  Residents’  Associa- 
tions, namely  the  Caterham  and  Dis- 
trict Residents’  Association,  the 
Chaldon  Association,  the  Chelsham 
and  Woldingham  Association,  and  the 
Warlingham  Residents’  Association. 

34.  In  support  of  their  argument  that 
the  District  should  remain  as  at  present, 
the  Council,  at  the  foot  of  page  4 and 
at  page  5 of  their  Written  Statement, 
laid  particular  stress  upon  their  housing 
activities,  as  they  are  especially  proud 
of  their  endeavours  in  this  direction,  and 
also  of  the  sound  financial  policy  and 
consequential  healthy  condition  of  the 
Housing  Revenue  Account  during  the 
post-war  period,  which  enabled  them  to 
discontinue  contributions  from  the 
General  Rate  Fund  -immediately  the 
Housing  Subsidies  Act,  1956,  took  effect. 


35.  The  curtailment  of  Exchequer  Sub- 
sidies and  the  introduction  of  market 
values  for  land  convince  the  Council  that 
future  housing  activity  depends  largely 
upon  finance,  particularly  in  areas  such 
as  this  where  redevelopment  is  the  main 
source  of  providing  additional  housing 
units. 

36.  To  provide  for  this,  they  have 
followed  the  policy  of  redeeming  the  debt 
on  existing  Council  houses  as  quickly  as 
possible  by  charging  economic  rents  since 
1946  on  all  those  tenants  whose  circum- 
stances justified  this  course. 

37.  This  has  two  distinct  advantages : — 

(1)  it  enables  rents  to  be  kept  stable 
at  the  lowest  possible  levels ; 

(2)  in  effect,  it  provides  a capital 
fund  which  enables  the  Council  to  face 
up  to  increasing  costs  without  unduly 
disturbing  the  level  of  rents. 

38.  As  the  evidence  already  submitted 
shows,  the  rents  of  the  Council’s  houses 
have  only  been  revised  twice — in  1950 
and  1957. 

39.  In  addition  the  Council  are  pre- 
pared to  sell  Council  houses,  and  this 
has  provided  a further  capital  surplus 
from  which  future  capital  expenditure 
can  be  met. 

40.  A comparison  of  the  rents  charged 
by  this  Council  for  various  types  of 
accommodation  with  those  charged  by 
neighbouring  Authorities  within  Greater 
London,  as  shown  in  I.M.T.A.  Housing 
Statistics  1957-58,  is  given  in  Appendix 
“A”. 

41.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
hilly  nature  of  the  Council’s  areas  has 
involved  unproductive  capital  expendi- 
ture, it  will  be  appreciated  that  the 
Council’s  policy  has  shown  considerable 
financial  benefit  to  the  tenants. 

42.  When  rents  were  last  reviewed  in 
1957,  it  was  decided  to  link  rents  with 
the  Gross  Value  of  the  houses  for  rating 
purposes. 

43.  This  has  three  distinct  advan- 
tages : — 

{[)  It  shows  clearly  how  the  Coun- 
cil’s rents  compare  with  controlled 
houses  under  the  Rent  Act,  1957.  The 
Act  provides  for  twice  the  Gross  Value 
for  Rating  purposes  if  tenants  are 
responsible  for  internal  decorations  and 
repairs. 

The  Council  have  made  tenants 
responsible  for  internal  decorations  and 
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small  maintenance  repairs,  and  their 
current  economic  rents  are  1-84  times 
Gross  value. 

(ii)  It  is  the  only  system  whereby  a 
tenant  can  appeal  to  an  independent 
tribunal  if  he  feels  his  rent  is  too  high. 
He  does  so  by  objecting  to  his  rating 
assessment.  Thus  an  independent  tri- 
bunal maintains  the  rental  relation- 
ship between  tenants. 

(iii)  By  linking  rents  to  Gross  Values 
the  Council  hope  to  create  some 
interest  among  tenants  in  the  rating 
system. 

44.  The  hilly  and  scattered  nature  of 
the  District  made  it  inevitable  that  the 
Council’s  housing  estates  should  be  rela- 
tively small  in  size  and  widespread  in 
area.  This  naturally  presents  problems 
for  management  and  house  repair. 

45.  Despite  this  the  Council  believe 
their  housing  management  to  be  efficient 
and  economical,  and  as  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  this  claim  the  statement  at 
Appendix  “ B ” compares  this  Council’s 
costs  of  supervision  and  management, 
the  annual  contribution  to  the  Repairs 
Fund,  and  the  Repairs  Fund  Balance  per 
dwelling,  with  those  of  the  same  three 
neighbouring  Authorities.  This  compari- 
son is  based  on  figures  given  in  I.M.T.A. 
Housing  Statistics  for  1957-58. 

46.  The  low  Caterham  and  Warling- 
ham  contribution  to  the  Repairs  Fund 
and  some  difference  in  rental  levels  are 
partly  due  to  the  decision,  already  men- 
tioned, to  place  the  onus  of  interior 
decoration  and  small  maintenance 
repairs  on  to  the  tenants.  This  again  is 
in  part  due  to  the  nature  of  the  area  and 
the  obviously  uneconomic  journeys  of 
workmen  which  would  be  necessarv  to 
carry  out  small  jobs  of  work. 

. 47.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  limita- 
tion of  work  undertaken  by  the  Council 
on  behalf  of  its  tenants  would  result  in 
a correspondingly  low  Housing  Repairs 
Fund  Balance,  as  compared  with  other 
local  authorities.  An  examination  of 
Fund  Balances,  however,  shows  that  the 
Caterham  and  Warlingham  balance  is  a 
very  favourable  one. 

48.  Whilst  referring  to  this  matter  of 
Housing  Management,  it  is  perhaps  note- 
worthy that  recent  consideration  by  the 
Council  of  the  Eighth  Report  of  the 
Housing  Management  Sub-Committee  of 
the  Central  Housing  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Management  of  Local  Authority 


Housing  Estates  showed  that  most  of  the 
points,  and  certainly  all  the  principal 
recommendations,  contained  in  that 
Report  had  already  been  met  or  adopted 
in  this  District. 

Description  of  Existing  Arrangements 
within  Urban  District. 

49.  As  regards  the  Appendix  to  the 
Council’s  Written  Statement  which  con- 
tained a description  of  the  existing 
arrangements  for  carrying  out  various 
functions,  the  Council  wish  to  add  only 
the  following:  — 

A.  Education  (pp.  6-8  of  Written  State- 
ment). 

50.  The  Council  are  of  opinion  that 
the  recent  amendments  to  the  Divisional 
Administration  Scheme  have  improved 
the  position,  and  they  are  content  to 
await  the  review  of  the  revised  arrange- 
ments which  the  County  Council  have 
agreed  shall  be  undertaken  after  they 
have  been  in  operation  for  one  year. 

51.  The  Council  welcome  the  statement 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  para- 
graph 34  of  their  Memorandum  of 
Evidence  that  they  are  not  disposed  to 
suggest  on  education  grounds  any 
division  or  amalgamation  of  the  areas 
of  the  existing  local  education  authorities. 

C.  Housing  (pp.  15-17  of  Written  State- 

ment). 

52.  As  regards  Slum  Clearance,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  difficulty  concerning  com- 
pensation for  sites  acquired  for  re- 
development will  be  removed  by  the 
changes  made  by  the  Town  and  Country 
Planning  Act,  1959.  In  any  event,  good 
progress  has  been  made  with  the  pro- 
gramme, 106  of  the  154  dwellings  having 
already  been  demolished  or  included  in 
Clearance  Areas. 

D.  Personal  Health  and  Welfare  (pp. 
18-22  of  Written  Statement). 

53.  The  Commission  will  appreciate 
that  the  arrangement,  referred  to  at  the 
foot  of  page  18  of  the  Written  Statement, 
whereby  the  Divisional  Medical  Officer 
is  also  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
District,  is  an  excellent  one  in  that  it 
ensures  co-ordination  of  the  health  ser- 
vices in  the  area. 

54.  The  Council  mentioned  that  as 
regards  both  the  Divisional  Health  and 
Welfare  Sub-Committees,  they  would 
welcome  any  further  delegation  of 
powers  by  the  County  Council  -to  these 
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Sub-Committees.  They  have  in  mind 
that  an  arrangement,  similar  to  that 
recently  made  for  the  Education 
Divisional  Executives,  is  desirable  for 
giving  the  Sub-Committees  greater  free- 
dom of  aotion  on  items  involving  expen- 
diture, and  on  certain  Staff  appointments. 
Clearly,  however,  this  is  a domestic 
matter  which  can  be  taken  up  with  the 
Surrey  County  Council. 

55.  The  Council  have  noted  incident- 
ally the  Statement  in  paragraph  44  (e) 
of  the  Memorandum  of  Evidence  from 
the  Ministry  of  Health  that  in  Surrey 
there  are  no  divisional  sub-committees 
for  welfare  purposes.  This  is,  of  course, 
not  the  case. 


F.  Traffic  (pp.  25-28  of  the  Written 
Statement). 

56.  It  will  have  been  appreciated  from 
the  Council’s  Written  Evidence  that  they 
are  generally  satisfied  with  the  present 
arrangements  for  the  construction,,  im- 
provement, maintenance  and  repair  of 
both  classified  and  district  roads  within 
the  District. 

57.  It  follows  that  in  common  with 
other  highway  authorities  in  the  Greater 
London  Area,  they  are  greatly  concerned 
at  the  far-reaching  proposals  put  for- 
ward by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and 
Civil  Aviation  in  Part  A of  their  Written 
Memorandum  of  Evidence  dealing  with 
the  Administration  of  Highways  in 
Greater  London.  The  Council  strongly 
support  the  representations  made  and  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Surrey  County 
Districts  Association  (of  which  the  Coun- 
cil is  a Member)  against  the  proposed 
formation  of  new  independent  single-tier 
highway  authorities  with  precepting 
powers  which,  it  is  felt,  would  increase 
the  overall  cost  of  the  service  without 
adding  to  its  efficiency,  and  would 
diminish  still  further  the  local  authori- 
ties’ control  over  their  own  expenditure. 


58.  It  may  be  convenient  here  to  quote 
the  up-to-date  mileages  of  roads  in  the 
District,  which  are  as  follows:  — 


Class  I 

Miles 
...  3-88 

Class  II 

...  9-11 

Class  III  

...  9-95 

Unclassified 

...  37-89 

Private  Streets  . . . 

...  29-84 

Total 

...  90-67 

59.  The  Council  certainly  could  not 
accept  that  the  problems  which  are  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraphs  16  to  27  of  the 
Ministry’s  Memorandum  all  apply  in 
this  District.  For  example,  in  the  matter 
of  co-ordination,  which  is  dealt  with  in 
paragraph  20,  this  is,  in  the  Council’s 
experience,  effectively  exercised  by  the 
County  Council. 

60.  As  regards  economy  and  efficiency, 
the  Council  claim  that  the  qualified  tech- 
nical staff  and  resources  of  plant  and 
labour  available  to  an  Authority  of  this 
size  are  adequate  to  enable  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  maintenance,  improve- 
ment and  repair  of  both  classified  and 
district  roads  to  be  undertaken  efficiently 
and  economically,  and  that  their  record 
over  the  years  testifies  as  to  this.  The 
Council  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
County  Council  are  fully  satisfied  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  Council’s  duties 
as  a “ claiming  ” authority  have  been 
discharged. 

61.  The  Council  do  not,  of  course,  sug- 
gest that  the  present  arrangements  are 
not  capable  of  improvement,  and  they 
would  suggest  that  consideration  might 
usefully  be  given  to  the  following 
points : — 

{a)  Reference  is  made  in  paragraph 
10  of  the  Ministry’s  Memorandum  to 
the  distinction  between  “major”  and 
“ minor  ” improvements,  and  the  need 
for  this  distinction  is  appreciated.  The 
Council  would  nevertheless  appreciate 
a more  flexible  financial  policy  which 
would  allow  a Highway  Authority 
(with  the  concurrence  of  the  County 
Council)  to  use  available  “Mainten- 
ance and  Minor  Improvements  ” funds 
for  works  incidental  to  Major  Improve- 
ments, where  such  use  would  be 
advantageous.  For  example,  the  first 
step  in  a Major  Improvement  may  be 
to  acquire  land  for  widening,  and  some 
local  development  may  create  an 
opportunity  for  such  land  to  be 
acquired  on  advantageous  terms.  At 
present  such  action  by  the  Highway 
Authority  needs  special  grant  approval, 
notwithstanding  that  adequate  funds 
may  be  available  and  surplus  to  re- 
quirements for  “ Maintenance  and 
Minor  Improvements”. 

(b)  On  the  question  of  planning  and 
priorities  which  are  dealt  with  in  para- 
graphs 17-19  of  the  Ministry’s  memo, 
the  Council  for  their  part  would  wel- 
come a more  active  lead  by  the 
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Minister  in  enunciating  problems  and 
policies,  in  settling  priorities,  and  in 
establishing  standards  of  minimum 
road  accommodation  and  widths, 
especially  for  Class  I roads. 

(c)  Whilst  there  must  undoubtedly 
be  a minimum  quantum  of  road  en- 
gineering to  be  the  charge  and  respon- 
sibility of  a competent  organisation, 
this  minimum  is,  it  is  submitted,  below 
the  mileage  of  roads  in  the  average- 
sized County  District  in  the  Greater 
London  area.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
large  organisations  are  contemplated, 
there  is  in  the  Council’s  view  a great 
danger  of  exceeding  the  optimum,  with 
the  consequential  disadvantages  of  sub- 
organisations,  standard  specifications, 
and  pre-determined  solutions  to  un- 
determined problems. 

{d)  If  the  average-sized  District  were 
to  be  relieved  of  their  present  highway 
responsibilities,  as  the  Ministry  pro- 
pose, the  remaining  civil  engineering 
problems  might  well  be  reduced  below 
the  level  at  which  the  employment  of 
fully-qualified  professional  officers 
could  be  maintained,  and  this  situation 
could,  in  the  Council’s  view,  create 
even  greater  difficulties  than  those  ex- 
perienced at  present. 

62.  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  concludes  the 
Council’s  opening  Statement,  and  they 
would  again  wish  to  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  of  being  heard.  We  shall, 
of  course,  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  which  you  or  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  may  care  to  put. 

My  colleagues  and  myself  will  do 
what  we  can  in  order  to  answer  any 
questions  which  you  may  have  to  put 
to  us. 

_ 9321.  Would  any  of  your  colleagues 
like  «to  add  anything  on  the  general 

question? Not  at  this  stage,  Madam 

Chairman. 

9322.  I gather  .that  the  district  is  really 

six  communities,  is  .that  right? Yes, 

that  is  so. 

9323.  Are  they  fairly  well  linked  to- 
gether? We  have  not  been  able  to  visit 
your  area. — —They  are  quite  distinct 
communities  in  fact.  They  are  separated 
to  some  extent  by  Green  Belt  wedges 
running  in  between  the  districts,  but  from 
an  administrative  point  of  view  we  of 
course  find  no  difficulty  at  all  in  adminis- 
tering those  separate  areas. 


9324.  You  have  a central  office? 

We  have  one  central  council  office  and 
the  whole  of  the  administration  .is  carried 
out  from  there,  and,  of  course,  the  coun- 
cil meetings  are  held  there  too. 

9325.  Would  most  people  in  the  dis- 
trict know  where  the  offices  were? 

Yes,  indeed  they  would. 

9326.  Have  you  got  a shopping  centre? 
We  have  I think  three  distinct  shop- 
ping centres — one  in  the  village  of  War- 
lingham,  one  in  Caterham  Valley  and 
one  at  Caterham  on  the  Hill. 

9327.  Are  they  fairly  large  shopping 
centres?  Do  the  people  go  up  to  London 
to  shop,  or  are  you  well  away  from 

London? People  go  to  London  to  do 

that  type  of  shopping  which  they  feel 
they  cannot  do  in  most  of  the  outer 
areas  of  London,  but  I think  all  the  day- 
to-day  shops  of  the  .three  areas  are  quite 
thriving  and  quite  prosperous,  and  we 
have  already  beginning  to  appear  in  some 
parts  of  these  shopping  centres  multiple 
stores. 

9328.  Do  many  people  go  to  London 

to  work? Yes,  quite  a number,  of 

course,  do,  but  on  the  other  hand  we 
have  two  or  .three  light  industries  which 
absorb  a considerable  amount  of  local 
labour,  and  we  have  two  fairly  large 
London  Transport  depots  which  also 
absorb  a good  deal  of  our  local  labour. 

Miss  Johnston : Shall  we  come  on  now 
to  the  different  subjects? 

9329.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I do  not  think. 
I have  very  much  to  ask  you  about  edu- 
cation, because  I gather  you  are  pretty 
well  satisfied  with  the  existing  set-up  ; 
that  is,  you  are  satisfied  that  the  county 
should  remain  the  county  education 
authority,  you  are  satisfied  that  there 
should  be  a system  of  divisional  execu- 
tives, and  you  do  not  quarrel  for  this 
purpose  with  association  with  Coulsdon 

and  Purley? We  do  not  quarrel,  Sir, 

with  the  fact  that  we  are  associated  with 
Coulsdon  and  Purley.  We  agree  with 
divisional  executives,  and  we  have,  of 
course,  our  delegates  serving  on  that 
committee,  and  it  happens  .to  be  that  it 
does  meet  at  Coulsdon  and  Purley  but  it 
meets  in  the  divisional  education  offices 
which  might  well  be  in  any  other  place. 

9330.  Are  there  any  changes  that  you 

would  like  to  see  made  in  the  present 
set-up  for  education? We  have  sup- 

ported the  application  to  the  county 
oounoil  for  further  delegation  of  powers 
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to  the  divisional  executives,  and  a trial 
period  of  further  delegation  is  already 
being  worked  out. 

9331.  And  granted  you  get  a certain 
amount  more  delegation  you  would 
regard  the  present  set-up  as  providing 
the  ibest  system  of  education  that  you 

oan  think  of? Oh  yes,  yes  I think 

that  is  so. 

9332.  Unless  there  are  any  points  you 
want  to  raise  with  us,  I am  taking  it 
that  you  are  satisfied  with  the  present 

system? Yes,  we  feel  that  the  present 

system  meets  the  direct  representation 
of  my  own  authority  on  the  divisional 
executive,  and  we  are  able  to  make  what 
points  we  can  through  that  divisional 
executive. 

9333.  Miss  Johnston'.  Do  most  of 
your  children  go  to  school  within  the 

district? A large  number  of  them 

do,  Madam  Chairman,  yes.  There  are 
only  a few  who  go  to  schools  outside 
their  own  urban  area. 

9334.  Have  you  got  grammar  schools? 

There  .is  one  boys’  grammar  school 

which  .is  outside  our  district.  Whyte- 
leafe  County  Grammar  School  for  Girls 
is  in  our  district. 

Miss  Johnston:  Shall  we  go  on  to 
housing  then? 

9335.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Would  you 
like  to  tell  us  a little  about  what  you 
regard  your  housing  problem  as  being? 
I will  put  lit  this  way.  You  have  built 
a certain  number  of  houses ; you  are  a 
district  with  on  the  face  of  it  a great 
deal  of  open  space,  but  a great  deal 
of  it  is  Green  Belt,  and  therefore  I 
do  not  know  how  far  you  would  regard 
there  being  available  much  more  land 
for  housing  in  your  district.  Could  you 

give  us  any  idea  of  that? Yes,  Sir. 

We  are  very  much  now  up  against  the 
saturation  point  of  developable  land 
within  our  district.  We  are  carrying  out 
at  the  present  -time  some  slum  clearance, 
and  we  are  hoping  to  house  a further 
number  of  people  other  than  those  who 
require  rehousing  as  a result  of  the  slum 
clearance  programme,  so  we  shall  meet 
some  of  the  iproblem  in  that  way,  but 
we  realise  rwe  shall  be  left  with  a surplus 
of  people  on  our  housing  list  which  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  house. 

9336.  Because  you  will  not  be  able 

to  find  any  land? 'Because  we  shall 

not  “be  able  to  find  sites  for  develop- 
ment. 


9337.  Is  the  whole  of  the  district  which 

is  not  now  developed  Green  Belt? 

Yes,  Sir. 

9338.  What  is  your  slum  clearance 

programme,  by  the  way?  How  big  is 
it? 'In  area? 

9339.  In  the  number  of  families  to  be 

rehoused  ? 1 54. 

9340.  That  is  your  five-year  pro- 
gramme, is  lit? Yes,  Sir. 

9341.  So  that  df  there  were  to  be 
more  housing  in  the  district  it  would 
have  to  be  as  a result  of  the  break  up 
possibly  of  larger  houses  which  were 

falling  out  of  use? Yes,  and  that  is 

already  taking  place  to  some  extent. 

9342.  We  are  finding  dn  the  London 
region  generally,  that  there  are  a good 
many  districts  which  clearly  cannot  meet 
their  housing  needs  within  their  own 
area,  and  therefore  they  are  compelled 
to  be  what  are  commonly  called  export- 
ing authorities,  and  ways  have  to  be 
found,  whether  by  new  towns  or  ex- 
panded towns,  of  meeting  the  London 
need  at  some  distance  from  the  London 
periphery,  and  finding  other  districts 
who  regard  themselves  as  just  being 
about  in  balance  at  the  present  _ time. 
We  are  not  finding  many  districts  in  the 
area  with  which  we  have  been  charged 
who  can  say : “ We  are  in  a position  to 
be  importing  authorities  ourselves.” 
Looked  at  on  the  map,,  of  course,  you 
would  look  from  the  amount  of  space 
as  if  you  might  be  one  of  the  possi- 
bilities, but  I suppose  what  you  are 
saying  is  that  “ although  we  have  a great 
deal  of  open  space,  it  .is  all  Green  Belt, 
and  it  would  be  our  policy,  and  the 
policy  of  the  county  council  to  preserve 
that  unbuilt  on  ” : is  that  broadly  true? 
That  is  so,  yes. 

9343.  What  you  are  saying  on  housing 

is  in  effect:  “We  have  done  a certain 
amount,  we  have  to  a large  extent  met 
our  current  needs,  we  have  a moderate 
programme  of  slum  clearance  for  which 
we  can  provide,  but  the  only  future  we 
can  see  for  meeting  our  future  housing 
needs  is  a result  of  gradual  break-up  of 
perhaps  a few  larger  houses  and  the  use 
of  their  land  for  housing  ” : is  that  about 
the  position? That  is  so. 

9344.  At  the  moment  you  would  say 

you  are  in  balance? Yes,  I think  so. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : And  you  can  hold 
out  no  hopes  to  anybody  else  who  wants 
to  come  to  Caterham. 
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9345.  Miss  Johnston : Have  you  done 

any  housing  for  old  people? Yes, 

Madam  Chairman,  we  have.  We  have 
recently  acquired  a large  property  within 
the  district  with  the  object  of  splitting 
them  up  into  one  and  two-roomed  flatlets 
for  old  people,  but  we  have  a very  old 
scheme — I have  been  a member  of  my 
authority  for  twenty-one  years  and  it 
was  there  before  I came,  and  if  I may 
be  allowed  to  I would  ask  the  Surveyor 
to  address  you  on  that  point. — Mr. 
Gordon:  Before  the  war  we  developed 
a site  which  slopes  very  steeply  away 
from  the  road,  and  it  is  called  Stafford 
Road,  Caterham.  We  built  three  storey 
blocks  of  buildings,  of  which  the  top 
storey  was  used  for  small  flats,  small 
one  bedroom  flats  for  old  people,  the 
top  storey  being  level  with  the  road 
and  the  approach  to  the  road  by  bridges. 
The  bottom  two  storeys  face  the  other 
direction,  which  was  an  open  space,  and 
are  used  for  maisonettes.  There  are  48 
of  those  altogether,  of  which  24  were 
especially  designed  for  old  people.  That 
was  in  1939,  and  it  was  completed  just 
as  the  war  was  breaking  out,  and  old 
people  were  'housed  there  at  a rent  of 
5s.  Od.  per  week.  We  did  not,  of  course, 
do  any  more  in  that  direction  until  after 
the  war,  but  since  we  have  had  a number 
designed  specially  for  old  people.  There 
is  a block  of  flats  in  Westway,  for  ex- 
ample, a two-storey  scheme,  and  the 
whole  of  the  upper  storeys  are  connected 
by  bridges  and  balconies  so  there  is  a 
complete  community  on  the  one  level, 
and  they  only  have  to  go  up  the  steps 
and  down  the  steps  when  they  go  to 
pay  a visit  somewhere  outside  in  the 
town.  Also  we  are  purchasing  houses, 
one  so  far,  to  sub-divide  and  make  into 
flatlets  for  old  people. 

9346.  Is  the  rent  of  the  original  one 

still  5s.  Od.  a week? No. — Mr. 

Husband:  They  have  been  increased, 
but  we  grant  to  the  tenants  the  full 
benefit  of  our  rebate  scheme,  and  so 
we  meet  their  requirements. 

9347.  Have  you  any  welfare  services 

connected  with  those  houses?  Do  you 
have  a warden  or  anything  of  that  sort? 
——Mr.  Gordon : No,  there  is  no 

warden.  There  is  no  special  service 
other  than  the  public  services. 

9348.  Provided  by  the  county  council? 
- — Yes. 

9349.  May  we  go  on  now  to  the 

personal  health  services?- Mr.  Silcock 


asked  me  if  I would  also  mention 
another  scheme  for  elderly  persons  not 
directly  carried  out  by  the  council  but 
the  result  of  a bequest  by  a local  resident 
of  a fairly  large  estate,  and  as  a result 
of  that  a block  of  buildings  was  erected 
a few  years  ago  exclusively  for  old 
ladies,  and  that  has  proved  exceedingly 
successful  in  its  operation  and  performs 
a very  useful  service.  The  council  are 
represented  on  the  committee  which 
administers  that  scheme. 

9350.  May  we  turn  to  personal  health 
now?  I think  your  medical  officer  of 
health  is  also  divisional  medical  officer, 

is  that  right? Councillor  Silcock : 

Yes. 

9351.  In  that  capacity  are  you  divi- 

sional medical  officer  of  health  also  for 
Coulsdon? Dr.  Morwood : Yes. 

9352.  The  two  run  together? Yes. 

9353.  With  joint  offices? The  divi- 

sional office  as  joint  office  covers  the 
whole  of  the  division,  the  south-eastern 
division,  but  there  is  a public  healff* 
office  in  Caterham. 

9354.  The  divisional  office  is.  ..  . . ? 
It  is  in  Purley. 

9355.  Do  you  find  the  system  works 

satisfactorily? Yes,  Madam  Chair- 

man, it  does  work  quite  well. 

9356.  Are  you  also  medical  officer 

for  Purley? Yes. 

9357.  You  have  really  got  three 

masters? Yes. 

9358.  That  does  not  get  mixed  up‘> 
It  does  not  worry  me,  no. 

9359.  Have  you  any  points  about  the 
operation  of  the  health  services  or  the 
divisional  committee?  Do  you  find  that 

works  well? Councillor  Silcock  : Wc 

are  asking  that  further  delegation  might 
be  given  to  the  divisional  sub -com- 
mittees, in  the  same  way  as  has  been 
given  to  divisional  executives  for  educa- 
tion, and  we  are  asking  them  that  further 
delegation  downward  might  be  made  in 
that  respect. 

9360.  You  mean  particularly  with  the 
power  of  spending  money,  or  what  have 

you  in  mind?- As  a result  largely  of 

further  delegation  on  education  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
spent  without  higher  authority,  and 
much  the  same  thing  would  apply  with 
regard  to  health  and  welfare. 

9361.  What  in  particular  do  you  feel 
you  cannot  spend  money  on,  or  cannot 
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get  under  the  present  system? Dr. 

Morwood:  Delay  can  arise.  Demand 
comes  up  for  a service,  a clinic  has  to 
be  adapted,  and  then  you  see  where  the 
system  could  be  facilitated  by  the  dele- 
gation of  that  sum  of  money,  an  in- 
creased sum  of  money. 

9362.  Does  the  county  at  the  moment 

do  the  adaptations?  Does  their  archi- 
tect come  in? Not  necessarily,  no. 

9363.  Is  i<t  delay  in  getting  permission 

to  do  the  work? It  means  getting  per- 

mission to  do  the  work.  It  has  to  go 
through  the  county  council,  and  that 
takes  time. 

9364.  Is  it  just  the  machine  you  think 

is  wrong,  or  does  the  county  delay  be- 
cause it  has  not  got  the  money? It 

is  purely  the  machinery.  The  county  are 
most  helpful  on  all  these  matters. 

9365.  Do  your  members  who  are  on 
the  divisional  health  committee  feel  that 
they  are  doing  a good  job,  that  it  is 

worth  while  going  to  it? Councillor 

Silcock : Yes,  I do  indeed. 

9366.  What  about  the  welfare  com- 
mittee?  And  the  same  with  welfare. 

We  have  delegates  on  welfare  commit- 
tees and  they  are  satisfied,  subject  to 
further  delegation  being  given  to  those 
committees,  that  they  are  doing  a satis- 
factory job. 

9367.  Who  runs  the  welfare  commit- 
tees? Is  it  the  county  council  that 

prepares  the  agenda  and  chairs  it? 

Mr.  Smerdon : The  position  is  that  the 
Clerk  of  the  Coulsdon  and  Purley  Coun- 
cil acts  as  clerk  to  the  divisional  health 
sub-committee,  and  also  the  divisional 
welfare  sub-committee  so  the  work  is 
undertaken  in  his  office,  and  the  meetings 
are  held  at  the  council  offices  there. 

9368.  And  who  takes  the  chair?-; — 
The  divisional  sub-committee  comprises 
representatives  of  the  county  council  and 
of  the  two  urban  districts,  and  the  chair- 
man of  course  is  elected  for  the  year 
in  the  usual  way. 

9369.  By  the  committee? From 

the  committee,  yes. 

9370.  Is  it  always  a county  councillor? 

No.  In  fact  I think  I am  right  in 

saying  both  the  Chairman  of  the  divi- 
sional. health  sub-committee  and  the 
welfare  sub-committee  at  the  moment 
are  members  of  our  authority.  They  are 
in  fact  district  council  representatives. 


9371.  Have  you  the  same  views  about 
the  welfare  committee  as  you  have  about 
the  health  committee,  that  you  want 
more  delegation,  or  are  you  content  with 

the  present  position? 1 think  the 

council  feel  that  the  position  is  precisely 
the  same  as  has  been  indicated  with  re- 
gard to  the  health  sub-committee,  namely 
a further  power  could  be  given  on  the 
matter  of  expenditure,  so  that  the 
delay,  rather  the  same  sort  of  delay  to 
which  the  doctor  'has  referred,  could  be 
eliminated,  and  I think  our  representa- 
tives would  then  be  much  happier  with 
the  position,  -but,  as  we  have  indicated 
in  our  statement,  we  feel  these  are 
matters  which  can  well  be  taken  up  with 
the  county  council,  and  we  feel  sure  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  county  council  to 
reconsider  the  position  here  in  the  same 
way  as  they  have  already  done  in  regard 
to  education. 

9372.  Have  you  got  a county  council 

old  people’s  home  in  your  district? • 

Yes,  we  have.  There  is  quite  a large  one 
at  Stanstead  Road,  Caterham. 

9373 . Your  old  people  when  they  have 
to  go  into  residential  accommodation  can 

generally  stay  in  the  area? -I  think  it 

is  fair  to  say  they  could. 

9374.  Does  the  welfare  committee 

manage  the  home? Yes. 

9375.  That  would  be  the  main  job  of 

the  committee? Yes.  There  are  a 

number  of  old  people’s  homes  in  the 
divisional  area,  so  that  the  sub -committee 
are  in  fact  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  those  homes,  including  'the  one 
in  our  own  district. 

9376.  They  feel  they  would  like  to  be 
able  to  spend  more  money  themselves? 
A little  more  perhaps  advance  free- 
dom so  that  they  have  greater  control 
over  the  expenditure  without  first  having 
to  seek  authority  from  above. 

9377.  Does  the  welfare  committee  also 

look  after  the  handicapped? 1 think 

dt  does  to  some  extent.  On  the  question 
of  welfare  I wonder  if  I could  make  a 
point  which  cropped  up  earlier  when  you 
asked  about  welfare  services  for 
housing? 

9378.  Yes. 1 think  it  is  an  import- 

ant point  that  there  is  very  close  liaison 
between  the  housing  manager  and  the 
divisional  welfare  officer  and  they  do 
work  very  closely  together,  so  if  there  .is 
a case  where,  for  example,  the  housing 
manager  cannot  help  but  possibly  the 
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divisional  welfare  officer  can  assist, 
arrangements  are  made  for  that  help  to 
be  given 

9379.  Are  they  all  mainly  old  people, 
or  the  kind  of  family  who  might  be 
evicted? — — Rather  in  both  cases.  The 
liaison  exists  An  either  case. 

9380.  If  you  were  thinking  of  evicting 

a family  you  would  consult  the  welfare 
officer? Yes,  indeed. 

9381.  Do  they  ever  take  the  family 
into  a rehabilitation  place,  or  do  anything 

for  the  family? Yes.  Obviously  if 

we  cannot  assist  ourselves,  we  have 
intermediate  accommodation  which  we 
share  with  Ooulsdon  and  Purley  Council, 
and  that  serves,  of  course,  as  a temporary 
home  when  we  are  forced  to  evict  a 
family,  but  if  that  accommodation  is  full 
then  the  ‘divisional  welfare  officer  will 
always  help  if  at  all  possible. 

9382.  Sir  John  Wrigley : This  inter- 
mediate accommodation  is  something 
which  is  held  by  you  as  a housing 

authority,  is  it? As  a housing 

authority,  yes,  as  a sort  of  half  way 
house. 

9383.  You  keep  the  family  together 

there? iWe  can  keep  a family 

together,  whereas  often  if  the  divisional 
welfare  officer  has  to  help  it  does  mean 
the  splitting  up  of  the  family  which  we 
try  to  avoid. 

9384.  Miss  Johnston : Would  you  take 
into  your  intermediate  accommodation 
a family  evicted  from  private  property 
or  only  from  your  own  council  houses? 

We  would  take  them  from  private 

property,  yes. 

9385.  On  the  services  for  deprived 
children,  I gather  you  are  content  with 

the  present  position? Councillor 

Silcock:  Yes. 

9386.  Does  your  housing  officer  have 

contact  with  the  children’s  officer? 

Mr.  Smerdon'.  If  the  need  arose,  yes, 
certainly.  Again  there  is  close  liaison  in 
all  these  sort  of  problems  which  may 
arise.  There  is,  I think  it  is  fair  to  say, 
very  close  liaison  between  not  only  the 
housing  manager  and  the  divisional 
welfare  officer,  but  :any  others  who  may 
be  able  to  help,  such  as  you  have  men- 
tioned the  children’s  officer,  and,  of 
course,  our  medical  officer  of  health  is 
often  able  to  help  with  these  difficulties, 
bearing  in  mind  that  he  is  also  the  divi- 
sional medical  officer.  There  is  a general 


co-ordination  and  a meeting  of  all 
officers  concerned  where,  on  those  for- 
tunately rare  occasions,  we  do  come 
across  a real  problem  family. 

9387.  Miss  Johnston : May  I ask  the 
medical  officer  as  divisional  medical 
officer  how  suggestions  from  the  divi- 
sional committee  go  up  to  the  county? 
Dr.  Morwood:  The  divisional  sub- 
committee make  their  recommendations, 
and  they  are  recommendations  to  the 
county  health  committee  -and  no  action 
can  be  taken  on  them  till  the  county 
health  committee  have  approved  it. 

9388.  How  often  do  they  meet? 

They  do  not  appear  to  meet  as  often  as 
the  divisional  sub-committee.  I cannot 
tell  you  exactly. 

9389.  You  do  not  attend  the  county 

meeting? -No. 

9390.  How  do  the  decisions  of  the 

county  come  back  to  you? In  form 

of  minutes  or  letters  in  appropriate 
cases. 

9391.  Then  that  is  reported  back  to 

your  division? Yes,  Madam. 

9392.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I was  just 

wondering  whether  you  could  tell  us  a 
little  more  about  the  increased  delega- 
tion you  would  like  to  have.  What  are 
the  sort  of  things  you  would  like  to  have 
a freer  hand  in?  Have  they  been  par- 
ticularised as  a result  of  experience? 

I gave  a specific  example  which  has  just 
occurred,  a clinic  that  requires  adapta- 
tion. But  another  situation  that  comes 
up  quite  frequently  is  where  for  local 
reasons  it  is  -necessary  to  change  one  clinic 
which  for  some  purpose  has  become 
unsuitable.  That  is  where  delay  comes 
in  and  I feel  delegation  in  a matter  like 
that — there  is  never  any  disagreement 
with  the  county  but  the  mechanism  has 
to  be  gone  through  and  the  estates 
department  has  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  new  accommodation. 

9393.  They  are  really  things  designed 

to  simplify  die  course  of  procedure,  are 
they? Yes. 

9394.  It  is  not  saying — they  ought  to 
let  us  have  more  money.  Naturally  you 
always  want  that.  -My  point  is,  if  you 
were  asking  for  more  money  the  county 
would  say,  we  have  only  so  much  for 
the  county  as  a whole  and  we  must 
distribute  it  as  fairly  as  we  can  ; but  I 
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gather  you  have  in  mind  more  improve- 
ments in  administrative  machinery  with- 
out entrenching  on  county  policy  or 
finance. -That  is  so. 

9395.  Mr.  Lawson:  Have  you  any 
problems  at  all  about  refuse  disposal? 
Do  you  tip  or  incinerate  or  what 

happens? Mr.  Gordon : We  dispose 

of  our  refuse  by  tipping.  For  the  last 
eight  years  we  have  tipped  in  a joint 
scheme  with  the  Central  Electricity 
Board  whereby  they  send  their  ashes 
from  the  power  station  and  we  operate 
the  tips,  and  bury  the  whole  of  our 
refuse  under  these  ashes.  The  dilution 
over  the  last  seven  years  has  been  about 
one  part  of  refuse  overwhelmed  by  about 
ten  parts  of  ashes.  Prior  to  that  we  did 
controlled  tipping,  on  our  own  tips,  using 
nothing  in  the  covering  except  the  cinders 
and  ashes  arising  from  the  refuse  itself. 
At  the  present  time  the  use  from  the 
power  stations  is  diminishing  due  largely 
I believe  to  the  commercial  outlets  for 
these  ashes,  and  the  dilution  at  the 
moment  is  probably  about  two  parts  of 
ashes  covering  about  one  part  of  refuse. 
That  is  the  present  scheme  and  that  is 
in  operation  at  the  moment. 

9396.  Is  that  likely  to  last  for  some 

years? It  may  well  be,  Sir,  that  it 

will  not  last  because  the  accommodation 
available  for  large-scale  tipping  is 
diminishing.  When  the  power  station  is 
in  full  output  during  the  winter  it  is 
delivering  ashes  at  the  rate  of  something 
like  2,000  tons  a week  and  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a very  large  area  for  disposal 
and  a large  capacity.  The  sites  are 
diminishing  and  simply  from  an 
economic  point  of  view  the  Board  may 
not  find  it  worth  while  to  stay  with  us, 
so  I rather  expect  within  the  next  year 
or  two  we  shall  be  back  on  plain  con- 
trolled tipping. 

9397.  Are  there  adequate  sites  for 

that? There  are  adequate  sites.  We 

shall  have  to  look  to  altering  public 
opinion  a little  in  this  matter.  I think 
the  public  will  have  to  be  prepared  to 
accept  controlled  tipping  sites  which 
hitherto  have  been  regarded  as 
sacrosanct.  Provided  we  can  do  that  we 
have  accommodation  in  the  district  for 
many  years  to  come,  thirty  or  forty  years 
at  least  as  far  as  one  can  see.  But  the 
actual  sites  in  operation  have  about  four 
years  only. 


9398.  We  did  have  it  put  to  us  this 
morning  that  the  county  ought  to  do 
something  to  help  provide  these  tipping 
sites  because  there  was  a shortage,  but 
as  far  as  you  are  concerned  you  are 

all  right? Yes.  The  county  can  serve 

a useful  purpose  I feel  to  the  inner  areas, 
but  anything  the  county  would  provide 
would,  I suppose," be  outside  our  district 
and  would  considerably  increase  costs 
due  to  the  length  of  haul.  It  is  most 
important  from  an  economic  point  of 
view  that  the  points  of  disposal  should 
be  within  the  district. 

9399.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Supposing  it 
is  brought  to  your  notice  in  some  way 
that  there  is  some  old  person  living  in 
quite  unsuitable  conditions,  alone  and 
rather  frail  though  not  a hospital  case, 
what  do  you  do  about  it  and  who  does 

it? Dr.  Morwood : An  immediate 

personal  visit  is  made  by  myself  without 
any  delay  whatsoever  because  one 
cannot  be  sure  how  serious  these  cases 
are,  and  some  are  very  serious  indeed. 

9400.  You  then  have  to  make  up  your 
mind  according  to  the  state  of  the  indi- 
vidual whether  it  is  a possible  case — 
supposing  it  is  somebody  not  too  bad 
— for  small  accommodation  from  the 
council,  or  whether  it  is  a case  for  going 
into  a welfare  institution  or  whether  it 

may  even  be  a hospital  case? Yes,  Sir 

John.  I have  to  make  up  my  mind  on 
the  spot. 

9401.  And  it  is  according  to  the  mind 
you  make  up,  which  body  you  attack? 
Yes.  Of  course  the  general  practi- 
tioner is  often  the  one  who  brings  it  to 
my  attention  and  he  would  possibly  be 
there  or  I would  call  on  him  immediately 
before  or  afterwards  and  we  would 
discuss  it.  If  the  old  person  agrees  to 
go  into  the  hospital  or  the  home  we 
have  so  far  been  able  to  arrange  it 
immediately. 

9402.  If  you  make  up  your  mind  it  is 
a hospital  case  or  it  is  a welfare  case 
you  have  found  dt  possible  in  urgent 
serious  cases  to  get  them  attended  to, 

have  you? Yes,  Sir,  because  I inform 

the  medical  superintendent  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  case  and  if  I can  make 
a case  that  this  case  is  genuinely  serious 
compared  with  the  other  serious  cases 
he  has,  he  has  always  arranged 
provision. 

9403.  Miss  Johnston : You  mean  the 

medical  superintendent  of  . . . . Of 

the  Redhill  County  Hospital. 
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9404.  Supposing  it  is  an  old  people’s 
home  case,  would  you  inform  the  welfare 

officer? The  divisional  welfare 

officer. 

9405.  Is  be  in  the  same  building? 

He  is  20  yards  away. 

9406.  And  when  you  are  doing  all  this 

you  are  being  the  divisional  medical 
officer,  are  you? -Yes.  If  the  old  per- 

son refuses  to  go  into  hospital  he  or 
she  automatically  becomes  a district  case 
and  Section  47  applies,  but  in  the 
ordinary  way,  the  welfare  of  the  aged,  I 
consider  I am  visiting  as  divisional 
medical  officer. 

9407.  As  you  have  three  places  of 
business,  is  it  ever  difficult  for  the 

G.P.s  to  find  you? No,  Madam.  They 

know  where  I am  at  all  times  and  I am 
easily  got  at  unless  I am  actually 
visiting. 

9408.  Are  you  school  medical  officer? 
Yes,  Madam. 

9409.  So  I suppose  you  sometimes  visit 

these  schools? -Yes. 

9410.  That  is  completely  done  on  a 

divisional  basis? Yes. 

9411.  Are  you  responsible  for  the 
medical  side  of  any  special  schools  in 
the  area,  or  perhaps  there  are  not  any? 

Yes,  there  are  some  special  schools, 

special  training  establishments  for  which 
I am  responsible. 

9412.  Mr.  Lawson : What  are  your 
views  about  the  area  planning  commit- 
tee? Is  that  a useful  body  to  have  or 

could  it  be  dispensed  with? Mr. 

Gordon:  Within  the  framework  of  the 
present  town  planning  law  I think  it  can 
serve  quite  a useful  purpose  in  enabling 
difficult  cases  that  have  to  be  dealt  with 
under  the  responsibility  ultimately  of  the 
county  council  to  be  considered  by  just 
a little  wider  circle  than  the  local  council 
itself. 

9413.  It  was  suggested  to  us  this  morn- 
ing that  it  might  be  easier  to  deal  direct 
with  the  county  council,  but  you  would 

not  share  that  view? It  is  a matter 

of  volume.  It  would  certainly  be  desir- 
able to  cut  out  as  many  steps  as  possible. 
In  so  much  as  the  area  sub-committee 
only  deal  with  that  limited  number  of 
applications  they  can  give  them  closer 
consideration. 

9414.  Where  does  the  area  sub-com- 
mittee meet? At  Wallington  Town 

Hall. 


9415.  What  districts  would  it  cover? 

Beddington  and  Wallington,  Car- 

shalton,  Coulsdon  and  Purley,  Caterham 
and  Warlingham. 

9416.  You  are  quite  satisfied  with  the 
system  of  delegation  of  planning,  are 

you? Yes.  It  does  not  follow  we  are 

entirely  satisfied  with  the  Act  itself  or 
the  general  set-up  on  planning,  but- 
within  the  existing  law  the  council  are 
very  satisfied  with  the  delegation  arrange- 
ments. They  seem  to  work  extremely 
well  and  the  delegation  is  a very  full 
one  and  administered  very  fairly. 

9417.  If  you  were  a dictator  and  could 
alter  the  law,  would  you  want  to  alter 

it  and,  if  so,  how? 1 have  many 

opinions  on  this  of  course  and  there  are 
pros  and  cons,  but  I,  having  prepared 
schemes  under  the  1919  and  the  1932 
Acts,  prefer  the  technique  of  the  1932 
Act.  That  is  purely  a personal  prefer- 
ence. In  other  words  I prefer  a much 
greater  local  power  and  local  authority. 

9418.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Would  you 

say  in  general  when  it  comes  to  a decision 
as  to  what  is  to  be  done,  there  is  very 
little  difference  of  opinion  between  your- 
selves and  the  county  council? 1 think 

it  works  out  generally  so  on  the  average. 
There  are  cases  where  we  are  in  disagree- 
ment and  those  disagreements  are  quite 
freely  ventilated.  In  fact  we  often  go 
to  a public  inquiry  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table  to  the  county  council. 

9419.  What  sort  of  things  have  they 
been  on?  Have  they  been  on  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  something  that  might 
be  regarded  as  a general  issue  or  a differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  what  might  happen 
on  a particular  piece  of  land  without  any 

sort  of  major  policy  in  your  mind? 

They  have  included  both.  The  most 
notable  case  was  on  a proposal  recently 
to  utilise  a valley  for  the  tipping  of  ashes 
and  refuse  where  the  local  council  were 
in  favour  of  this  scheme  and  supported 
the  appeal  of  the  central  electricity 
authority,  and  the  county  council 
opposed  it. 

9420.  On  the  ground  that  it  would 

prejudice  amenities? Broadly  on  that 

ground,  and  the  Minister  dismissed  the 
appeal  and  in  other  words  found  for  the 
county  council.  But  other  cases  have 
dealt  with  small  matters  of  development, 
even  so  small  a case  as  whether  a garage 
attached  to  a large  house  could  be  used 
for  what  was  described  as  office  purposes. 
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two  or  three  draughtsmen  employed 
there,  and  the  local  council  recommended 
approval,  the  county  council  recommend- 
ing disapproval. 

9421.  You  say  you  would  attach  more 
importance  personally  to  the  greater 
power  of  local  decision.  I was  really 
trying  to  find  out  whether  there  are  many 
issues  on  which  there  was  in  fact  a differ- 
ence of  opinion  ultimately  between  the 
county  and  the  district,  whether  in  fact 
it  would  make  much  difference,  shall  we 
say,  to  prospective  developers  according 
to  whether  it  was  the  county  or  the 

district. 1 think  it  would,  Sir,  because 

as  I visualize  it  local  planning  would  deal 
with  planning  much  more  as  a matter  of 
precision.  It  would  produce  definite  pro- 
posals of  permitted  uses,  whereas  the 
development  plan  1 feel  is  too  vague  and 
leaves  itself  open  to  capricious  decisions. 
Therefore  I feel,  if  a local  plan  is  pre- 
pared by  the  local  council  and  the  per- 
mitted uses  of  land  fairly  precisely 
specified,  land  owners  know  exactly  what 
they  can  do.  But  now  where  the 
development  -plan  is  not  precise  at  all, 
say  in  relation  to  the  Green  Belt  or  other 
matters  of  that  kind,  where  development 
is  simply  left  as  a vague  indication  of 
what  might  be  permitted,  as  the  permit- 
ted use  is  so  uncertain  nobody  knows 
exactly  what  use  is  permitted.  That  is 
particularly  in  reference  to  the  break  up 
of  existing  estates. 

9422.  You  would  not  quarrel  with  the 
general  idea  that  in  an  area  like  Greater 
London  such  broad  principles  as  the 
position  and  size  of  the  Green  Belt  and 
the  general  levels  of  density  should  be 
determined  by  some  authority  wider  than 

the  district? Yes,  I would  support 

that.  Sir.  Of  course  in  the  case  of  the 
Green  Belt  that  was  determined  in  1951 
by  the  Ministry,  and  not  even  by  the 
county  council;  and  that  seems  to  me  a 
perfectly  proper  arrangement.  It  could 
be  done  just  as  well  by  issuing  that  plan 
to  the  separate  authorities  as  to  the 
county  council. 

9423.  I said  somebody  wider  than  the 

district. We  always  found  under  the 

1932  technique  that  we  consulted  the 
county  council  and  our  neighbours  and 
did  produce  a scheme  which  took  full 
account  of  all  the  surroundings,  but 
nevertheless  the  council  could  focus  their 
attention  on  their  own  district  and  indi- 
cate precisely  what  sort  of  development 
would  be  permitted.  I feel  planning 


should  be  constructive  and  not  merely  a 
matter  of  veto. 

9424.  You  really  want  to  make  your 

own  town  map. 1 would  prefer  that. 

9425.  Mr.  Lawson : On  this  question 
of  making  a more  detailed  map,  is  it 
not  possible  to  negotiate  with  the  county 

council? 1 think  we  may  be  coming 

to  that.  We  have  only  the  first  develop- 
ment plan  now  contemplated  by  the  1947 
Act.  It  was  approved  only  last  year. 

9426.  We  had  this  point  this  morning 
and  the  fact  that  you  have  not  ait  present 
as  much  detail  on  the  plan  as  you  think 
at  the  present  time  is  not  necessarily 

something  wrong. Except  to  the 

extent  that  time  is  an  important  factor. 
If  a system  can  only  produce  results  after 
such  a long  delay  it  surely  is  against  the 
system. 

9427.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Have  you 
any  idea  as  to  what  you  think  ought  to 
happen  in  Caterham  when  you  come  to 
your  second  plan?  After  all  you  have 
had  a plan  approved  and  you  will  soon 
be  having  to  revise  the  plan.  Have  you 
in  mind  that  it  will  just  be  a case  of 
filling  in  detail  and  tidying  up,  or  are 
there  some  major  issues  which  would 

have  to  be  raised? No,  Sir,  I feel 

there  is  no  scope  now  for  major  issues 
because  the  development  of  the  district, 
bearing  in  mind  the  Green  Belt  reserva- 
tions, is  almost  complete.  Twenty  years 
ago  there  would  have  been  much  larger 
areas  of  land  to  consider  in  detail  and 
decide  what  should  be  done  with  them  or 
what  should  be  allowed.  Now  there  are 
very  few  areas  of  land  open  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  available  for  development. 
The  only  areas  of  land  are  those  attached 
in  three,  four  or  five  acre  curtilages  to 
larger  houses.  Those  I feel  do  require 
detailed  consideration  and  planning.  At 
the  moment  the  technique  is  merely  to 
wait  for  an  application,  possibly  veto  it 
and  then  conduct  something  like  a Dutch 
auction  by  seeing  how  many  less  houses 
they  will  accept,  and  a scheme  is  ulti- 
mately approved  on  that  basis,  instead 
of  pre-planning  to  say  this  shall  be 
developed  in  a certain  way  with  certain 
roads  and  certain  services. 

9428.  After  the  first  quinqennial 

review,  and  even  the  next  one,  in  the 
years  after  that,  Caterham  will  probably 
remain  much  the  same  type  of  district 
as  now? 1 think  so,  with  certain  re- 

development of  course  of  the  older  age- 
ing properties. 
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9429.  If  you  look  at  this  from  the 
point  of  view  of  London  region  as  a 
whole  it  might  be  said  there  are  really 
quite  a lot  of  important  considerations 
which  would  have  to  be  looked  at  again 
in  the  light  of  changes  which  have  taken 
place  or  ought  to  take  place  and  it  would 
be  arguable  at  any  rate  that  the  plan 
might  call  for  a large  scale  revision.  I 
do  not  know.  I am  only  saying  it  is 
twenty  years  nearly  since  the  plan  was 
made.  But  if  it  did,  your  first  impulse 

would  be  to  say,  not  in  Caterham? 

I think  I would  admit  Caterham  forms 
part  of  the  general  revision  and 
obviously  would  have  to  be  looked  at  in 
relation  to  the  surrounding  districts. 
That  does  not  prevent  the  county  and  the 
Ministry  having  a large  function.  They 
should,  but  nevertheless  I 'think  we 
should  have  a town  plan,  and  it  would 
have  to  be  approved  obviously  by  the 
county  council  as  well  as  the  Minister. 

9430.  And  you  would  like  to  have  'the 
first  shot  at  putting  in  what  you  thought 
the  town  plan  of  Caterham  for  the  next 

generation  or  two  should  be? 

Exactly,  Sir. 

9431.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  I think  the 
Chairman  made  in  his  opening  speech 


the  point  I was  going  to  mention,  that 
you  are  very  anxious  to  have  as  little 
to  do  with  us  as  possible  in  order  to 
keep  out  of  Greater  London.  We  do 
have  to  examine  you  because  you  are 
within  the  area  which  has  been  given 
to  us,  but  supposing  that  we  did  recom- 
mend, and  the  recommendation  was 
accepted,  that  you  should  not  be  in 
Greater  London,  the  position  is  that  you 
would  then  come  up  as  part  of  the 
revision  of  the  County  of  Surrey,  I sup- 
pose, and  you  regard  the  prospect  of 
any  changes  that  Surrey  might  make  in 
your  status  as  less  disastrous  than  any 
changes  we  could  possibly  make.  la 
that  a fair  statement? -Yes.  Council- 

lor Silcock : We  are  quite  content  to 
leave  ourselves  in  ithe  hands  of  the 
county  council  when  they  come  to  review 
the  county  as  a whole. 

9432.  Miss  Johnston : Thank  you  very 
much.  I think  we  have  asked  all  we 
want.  We  thank  you  very  much  for 
coming  here  today  and  helping  us  to 

understand  your  point  of  view. May 

I,  Madam  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  whole  of  my  council 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  you  have 
given  us  to  make  these  points  before  you 
today. 


(T he  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 
Councillor  D.  M.  Weightman 
Councillor  G.  W.  Aplin 
Councillor  J.  Corsie 
Councillor  M.  D.  West 
Mr.  E.  F.  J.  Felix 
Mr.  S.  Yates 
Mr.  H.  Marcus  Collins 
Dr.  J.  B.  Morwood 
Mr.  R.  J.  Winney 
Mr.  W.  S.  J.  Turk 

on  behalf  of  Coulsdon  and  Purley  Urban  District  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


Miss  Johnston-.  Are  you  lead- 
ing, Councillor  Weightman?- Coun- 

cillor Weightman:  Yes,  Madam  Chair- 
man. 

9434.  Are  you  going  'to  make  a state- 
ment?  If  I may,  I should  like  to 

thank  you  for  the  opportunity  we  have 
had  of  coming  ihere  to  give  evidence 
and  answering  any  questions  you  may 
wish  to  pu,t.  All  I wish  to  do  at  this 
stage  is  add  to  and  amend  in  a few 
instances  some  of  the  evidence  we  have 
given  in  our  written  statement,  to  com- 
ment on  some  of  the  few  proposals  we 
have  to  .make  for  change  in  our  written 
statement,  and,  if  'I  may,  also  .add  a woTd 
on  .the  general  conclusions  which  arise 
from  ouir  written  statement. 

First,  I should  like  to  say  Ithait  we  have 
handed  in  a plan  of  the  district,  and 
also  an  .up-to-date  statement  of  some  of 
the  statistical  facts  which  appeared  at 
the  .beginning  of  our  written  statement 
and  are  now  out  of  elate.  The  only 
other  amendment  to  which  I wish  to  refer 
is  .in  paragraph  25  of  the  written 
evidence,  in  which  we  refer  to  the  care 
of  children.  We  have  had  second 
thoughts  on  that  .and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  do  not  wiish  to  ask 
for  the  conferment  of  powers  under  the 
Children's  Act,  principally  on  the  .ground 
that  we  consider  we  are  not  .a  large 
enough  catchment  area. 

_ The  other  matters  are  matters  of  addi- 
tion. First,  the  question  of  mortuaries 
and  post  mortem  rooms  in  paragraph  8 
oif  the  written  statement.  Since  that  was 
drafted  we  have  come  to  a satisfactory 
agreement  with  Carshalton  Urban  Dis- 
trict Council. 

Paragraph  10,  Refuse  collection  and 
disposal.  We  have  Ibean  for  some  time 
in  collaboration  with  the  County 
Borough  of  , Croydon  with  regard  to  tip- 
ping accommodation  for  the  future,  and 
at  this  very  moment  there  is  being  held 
Printed  image  digitised  by  the  University  of  Southampton  Libra 


a public  (planning  inquiry  which,  if  the 
Minister  accepts  .the  contentions  of  our 
two  -authorities,  will  give  us  flipping  space 
for  some  years  .to  come,  approximately 
twelve  years. 

9435.  Miss  Johnston : For  both  of 

you? For  both — ait  any  rate  for  us. 

So  -far  as  the  intermediate  [period  before 
that  tipping  can  start  is  concerned,  we 
can  make  arrangements  within  our  own 
district,  so  that  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  a grave  problem  would  be 
solved. 

. 9436.  Is  the  county  against  you  this 
time? The  county  I , think  is  support- 

ing us  actively.  * 

The  other  point  of  addition  is  .with 
regard  to  housing.  We  should  have 
mentioned  to  you  that  we  are  in  a small 
way  am  exporting  authority  in  ithe  scheme 
at  Frimley  and  Camber, ley  which  you 
have  heard  about  already.  I should  add 
that  statistically  the  situation  has 
changed  considerably  since  the  written 
statement  was  ,put  in.  During  1957-58 
the  total  expenditure  on  housing  was 
£185,721  and  total  income  £191,346,  of 
which  79  .per  cent,  was  rent  income  and 
£10,000,  or  5-2  .per  cent,  was  a rate  fund 
contribution.  iMy  council  has  attempted 
through  -the  years  to  reduce  that  rate 
fund  contribution.  For  1958-59  it  was 
fixed  for  £2,500  .and  for  .the  current  year 
it  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to 
provide  for  any  such  contribution. 

There  is  you  will  see  in  .the  brown 
book,  submitted  by  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government,  at  -page 
138,  a statement  of  the  housing  rates  dn 
the  various  .districts.  In  the  Urban  Dis- 
trict of  Coulsdon  and  Purley  the  housing 
rate  -and  .planning  rate  are  lumped  to- 
gether .and  the  combined  rate  is  5-96d. 
for  the  year  1957-58.  The  Commission 

* Subsequently  corrected  by  the  witnesses. 
The  Surrey  County  Council  opposed  this 
application. 
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may  find  it  helpful  to  know  that  if  that 
were  •broken  down  the  housing  figure 
would  be  2-44d.  and  'the  latest  figure  for 
the  current  year  is  0*266d.  The  Com- 
mission will  observe  that  .the  only  pro- 
posals my  council  have  to  .make  for 
alteration  relate  ito  the  personal  health 
and  welfare  services.  We  find  that  the 
divisional  sub-committees  ias  they  are  now 
operating  are  .unsatisfactory  bodies.  The 
health  sub-committee  has  very  restricted 
powers.  So  far  as  expenditure  is 
concerned  it  can  spend  only  £150 
on  'buildings  and  £75  on  equip- 
ment, provided  such  expenditure  has 
already  been  approved  by  itihe  county 
in  its  estimates.  It  has  little  or  no 
power  in  the  .appointment  of  staff ; it  is 
not  consulted  as  to  plans  for  new  accom- 
modation ;■  and  so  far  as  the  welfare 
sub-committee  is  concerned  its  powers 
are  even  less.  We  feel,  Madam  Chair- 
man, that  we  can  speak  with  some 
authority  on  this,  because  we  did 
administer  these  personal  health  services 
ourselves  before  the  present  Act.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose,  and  it  has 
never  been  suggested  to  us,  that  the 
administration  by  the  county  is  any 
more  satisfactory.  We  have  no  reason 
to  suppose,  and  we  have  so  far  as 
possible  tried  to  anticipate  what  they 
might  be,  that  the  costs  would  be  any 
greater  if  these  powers  were  conferred 
on  us.  We  are  asking  in  effect  for  the 
services  which  are  at  present  adminis- 
tered by  those  two  divisional  sub-com- 
mititees,  namely  ithe  personal  health 
services,  and  so  far  ias  welfare  is  con- 
cerned, the  care  of  ithe  aged. 

There  is  one  other  unsatisfactory 
aspect  so  far  as  these  services  are  con- 
cerned which  you  have  already  noted, 
I have  no  doubt,  this  afternoon.  We 
have  a Medical  Officer  of  Health  who 
has  three  masters.  So  far  as  I am  aware, 
he  has  not  up  to  now  been  called  upon  to 
fall  >out  with  himself,  but  it  is  a situation 
which  might  well  arise.  We  find  it  un- 
satisfactory ; we  find  it  leads  to  delays. 
We  had  a very  good  illustration  recently, 
when  a new  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
had  to  be  appointed  and  there  was  an 
interval  of  eight  months  between  the 
resignation  of  one  officer  and  the 
appointment  of  the  next,  because  of  the 
necessity  for  consultation  between  three 
authorities. 

There  are  two  other  matters  to  which 
1 wish  to  refer  very  briefly,  because  I 
know  that  previously  you  have  heard 


about  them  *in  evidence.  They  are  two 
proposals,  one  in  the  evidence  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil  Avia- 
tion, and  the  other  ;in  the  proposals  of 
the  Ministry  -of  Housing  and  .Local 
Government.  The  one  relates  _ to  the 
setting  up  of  highway  authorities  and 
the  other  to  the  setting  up  of  authorities 
for  the  collection  and  disposal  of  refuse. 
My  council  views  both  these  suggestions 
with  considerable  alarm.  They  are 
unanimously  against  the  setting  up  of 
any  such  non-representative  precepting 
authorities.  I do  not  .propose  to  elabor- 
ate at  all,  because  I have  no  doubt  you 
have  heard  all  the  arguments  against 
them,  -but  I mention  them  so  that  if  our 
evidence  has  weight,  that  little  bit  of 
weight  can  be  thrown  in  the  balance 
against  those  proposals. 

Lastly,  an  ithe  written  statement  you 
will  have  noted  that  we  have  made  a 
few  suggestions,  but  we  have  not  placed 
before  you  any  general  conclusion, 
although  I think  you  can  draw  that 
general  conclusion  from  the  written 
evidence.  Our  general  conclusion  ds  that 
we  should  remain  a county  d istrict 
within  the  administrative  County  of 
Surrey.  We  consider  that,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  two-tier  local  govern- 
ment is  satisfactory.  Our  relationship 
with  the  present  County  of  Surrey  has 
been  satisfactory.  We  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  it  will  cease  to  be  satisfac- 
tory, .and  we  feel,  and  the  council  passed 
a unanimous  resolution  to  this  effect, 
that  the  interests  of  people  an  the  dis- 
trict can  best  ibe  served  by  remaining 
a county  distnict  within  that  county. 

I do  not  know  how  far  you  are  inter- 
ested in  the  measure  of  support  from  'the 
people  of  the  districts  on  whose  behalf 
evidence  is  igiiven  ito  you,  or  'Whether  you 
are  interested  at  all.  The  decision  of 
my  counoil  on  their  views  has  within 
the  district  been  given  some  publicity. 
As  a result  we  have  not  had  any  sug- 
gestion from  any  quarter  of  dissension, 
and  we  have  in  fact  received  seven  reso- 
lutions of  support  from  various  organisa- 
tions, community  and  •residents’  associa- 
tions, representing  approximately  6,000 
people. 

There  is  just  one  other  matter  I 
should  like  ito  add.  I do  so  with  some 
diffidence  because  I am  not  quite  sure 
whether  it  is  within  your  terms  of  refer- 
ence. We  are  one  of  the  largest  urban 
districts  in  the  country.  We  are  cer- 
tainly larger  than  many  municipal 
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boroughs.  On  a question  of  status,  as 
opposed  to  powers,  we  do  find  that 
from  time  to  time  an  embarrassment 
and  even  a disadvantage.  If  in  your 
wisdom  you  can  find  some  formula 
under  which  all  authorities  of  our  sort 
and  size  can  (be  classified  under  .one  head- 
ing— and  it  may  only  involve  an  altera- 
tion in  nomenclature — I think  we 
should  be  assisted  a great  deal  in  some 
of  those  day  to  day  matters  which  may 
not  be  very  obvious.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  borrowing  of  money  on 
the  money  market,  where  a borough 
apparently  is  of  necessity  because  of  its 
name  imuoh  .more  important  than  an 
urban  distiricit  whatever  the  comparative 
size  and  financial  resources. 

I am  very  grateful  to  you  for  listen- 
ing to  those  opening  remarks,  which 
have  been  intended  to  supplement  our 
.written  statement,  and  my  colleagues 
and  T will  be  very  pleased  to  do  our  best 
to  answer  any  questions  you  may  wish 
to  put. 

Miss  Johnston : Thank  you  very 

much.  Do  any  of  your  colleagues  want 
to  add  anything  to  your  .statement? 
We  will  go  on  to  education. 

9437.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Those  who 

have  been  listening  throughout  the  day 
will  begin  to  think  it  is  rather  a case 
of  turning  on  the  gramophone ; but  you 
are  all  so  similar  on  this  point  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  do  more  than  ask  you  to  put 
on  record,  as  you  have  done  in  your 
evidence,  the  fact  that  you  are  generally 
satisfied,  subject  to  this  question  of 
whether  the  revised  delegation  scheme 
gives  you  the  amount  of  delegation  you 
think  you  ought  to  have.  Ts  that  broadly 
true? That  is  so. 

9438.  What  I would  like  to  ask  is  this, 
is  Coulsdon  and  Purley  fairly  self-con- 
tained as  regards  education,  or  are  there 
a great  number  of  people  going  out  or 

coming  in  to  the  district? There  is 

an  overlap  both  ways.  There  are  cer- 
tain schools  in  the  district  which  serve 
children  outside  and  there  are  certain 
schools  just  outside  the  district  which 
serve  some  of  our  children. 

9439.  Have  you  a grammar  school  in 

the  area? Yes,  indeed. 

9440.  For  both  boys  and  girls? 

Yes. 

9441.  Miss  Johnston'.  Did  you  say 
something  about  the  system  of  appoint- 
ing assistant  teachers  being  curnber- 
some? — —Councillor  Corsie,  who  is  a 


member  of  the  divisional  executive,  can 
comment  on  that. — Councillor  Corsie : 
Could  you  give  me  the  reference  on 
that? 

9442.  At  the  bottom  of  page  1. It 

is  rather  a minor  point.  The  appoint- 
ment of  assistant  teachers  is  something 
which  the  urban  district  council  has  no 
say  in ; it  is  dealt  with  by  the  governors 
of  the  school,  or  the  managers,  in  con- 
junction with  the  divisional  executive 
representatives.  By  and  large  I would 
not  think  it  is  a point  which  we  should 
labour  very  much . It  is  rather  a small 
point,  I think. 

9443.  Sir  John  Wrigley : When  you 
come  to  further  education  and  people 
have  to  go  outside  the  district  for  that, 
do  they  go  to  London  or  Croydon,  or 
have  Surrey  County  some  schemes  of 

their  own? Some  of  our  children  go 

to  Croydon  and  some  go  to  Redhill  for 
technical  education.  We  have  no  tech- 
nical schools  within  our  area. 

9444.  Does  the  decision  rest  on  what 
is  most  convenient  or  on  the  type  of 

education  given  in  the  two  places? It 

would  depend  on  the  parents,  and  the 
availability  of  the  type  of  education 
wanted,  as  to  which  one  the  child  would 
be  directed  to. 

9445.  There  is  one  other  point  relevant 
here  and  on  the  personal  health  services. 
You  are  asking  for  the  transfer  of 
personal  health  services ; you  are  not 
asking  for  the  transfer  of  education. 
Where  do  you  put  the  school  health 

service? Councillor  Weightman : We 

feel  there  are  two  possible  answers  to 
that.  One  lis  that  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  should  be  appointed  as  agent 
of  the  county  council  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  other  (is  that  there  should  be  a 
separate  school  health  officer,  as  there 
was  for  a period  before  1948.  He 
would  of  course  have  another  area  to 
serve,  which  would  cover  the  other 
district  'of  our  divisional  executive.  It 
should  not  mean  that  there  would  be 
more  Medical  Officers  of  Health  in 
existence.  Both  those  alternatives  we 
feel  could  work  ; one  of  them  we  know 
has  worked. 

9446.  Miss  Johnston'.  Would  you  say 

the  present  system  is  rather  remote? 
Your  Medical  Officer  is  the  school 
medical  officer? Yes. 

9447.  How  has  that  developed? 1 

will  pass  that  one  to  him,  but  it  is 
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remote  because  control  comes  from 
Kingston. — Dr.  Morwood : My  council 
were  the  authority  for  personal  health 
prior  to  1948  ; they  were  not  responsible 
for  school  health  then,  and  the  situation 
worked  very  well  an  those  days.  The 
school  medical  service  is  divisionalised 
for  the  actual  work ; but  the  divisional 
committee  has  very  little  say  in  the 
divisional  school  health  service. 

9448.  Does  it  come  under  the 

divisional  education  committee? In  so 

far  as  they  come  under  any  local  com- 
mittee -they  would  come  under  it. 

9449.  Do  you  go  to  the  divisional 

education  committee  as  the  officer? 

My  deputy  goes  there  as  medical  officer ; 
I am  represented  on  it. 

9450.  The  whole  trend  today  is  that 
the  same  service  should  serve  the  family 
right  -through,  that  the  visiting  and  so  on 
should  he  the  same.  Is  it  the  same  in 

your  area,  the  same  visitor  visiting? 

Yes,  that  is  so. 

9451.  So  that  your  first  suggestion 

would  be  better  from  -that  point  of 
view? Yes. 

9452.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Did  I under- 

stand you  ito  say  that  the  medical  officer 
is  agent  for  the  divisional  education 
committee? Yes. 

9453.  That  would  still  leave  the  actual 
responsibility  for  the  service  with  the 

county  council,  and  the  finance? 

Yes. 

9454.  Under  either  of  your  systems? 

Councillor  Weightman : It  is  part  of 

the  education  service. 

9455.  That  is  where  you  propose  to 

leave  it,  really? Yes. 

Miss  Johnston : Your  medical  officer 
would  then  siti-ll  he  partly  divided.  May 
we  now  go  on  to  housing. 

9456.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  I think  we 
have  reached  the  point  where  you  regard 
yourselves  as  fully  built  up  so  far  as 
land  available  for  housing  is  concerned, 
and  you  have  even  reached  the  point  of 
being  on  a small  scale  an  exporting 
district.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a serious 

problem  for  the  future? Not  so 

serious  for  us  as  for  some  authorities, 
obviously.  We  are  very  nearly  built  up. 
Any  further  development  must  be  the 
sort  of  development  which  is  conversion 
of  large  houses  and  in  the  grounds  of 
large  houses ; it  must  be  limited.  I think 


i-t  would  be  putting  it  -too  high  at  this 
stage  ito  say  ithait  iit  is  an  immediate  and 
serious  pr-o'blam. 

9457.  On  the  ordinary  population 
rules,  births  are  still  exceeding  deaths, 
and  if  you  are  fully  built  up  with  your 
present  population,  'in  another  decade, 
even  supposing  nobody  else  came  into 
the  district,  you  would  still  have  a larger 
population.  You  have  got  to  provide 
theoretically  for  transfer  of  that  amount 

of  population. Yes ; that  may  arise  in 

•time. 

9458.  You  are  looking  to  the  county 
council  to  make  arrangements  for 
schemes  like  Frimley  and  Camberley. 

We  have  taken  advantage  of  the 

offer  which  has  been  made  in  this  in- 
stance. I would  rather  put  it  like  that. 

9459.  Have  you  any  alternative 

methods? Mr.  Winney:  There  is  a 

conitiinuious  exodus,  fortunately,  from 
existing  Council  property  by  people 
purchasing  jpriva-te  properties.  That  has 
been  ait  a fairly  high  figure  for  some  few 
years.  Therefore  -there  iis  always  the 
possibility  of  accommodation  in  ilhn-t  way. 
The  schemes  which  the  council  have  in 
-hand  at  llihe  moment  wi-l-l  produce  some* 
thing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  another 
300  dwellings,  so  .that  for  the  next  year  or 
two  we  feel  'tthe  problem  will  not  be  an 
ac-ute  one.  B-uit  it  could  arise  in  an  acute 
form  in  future — -it  is  -difficult  to  say — 
-bult  not  perhaps  so  acute  if  ithere  was  a 
continuous  -passage  o-f  people  out  of 
existing  property. 

9460.  At  the  moment  you  arc  saying, 

we  are  in  balance — it  -is  possible  we 
might  as  the  years  pass  get  a little  hit 
out  of  balance  and  have  to  do  a little 
exporting,  bult  i.t  is  -not  a serious 
problem. It  -is  not  a serious  problem. 

9461.  From  what  you  said  about  the 
finances  of  housing,  I imagine  next  year 
you  expect  your  Treasurer  t-o  declare  a 
dividend!  You  did  mention  about  un- 
satisfactory bouses  not  being  a very 

great  -problem. Councillor 

Weightman : They  are  a very  small 
problem. 

9462.  The  only  other  point — I do  not 

know  whether  it  arises  now  or  on  the 
health  services — but  there  -is  always  a 
contact,  an  overlap,  between  housing  old 
people  and  welfare  arrangements.  How 
do  you  actually  deal  with  it? Council- 

lor Weightman : We  have  in  fact  pro- 
vided quite  a number  of  dwellings  for 
old  people.  I think  with  those  planned 
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it  will  come  .to  about  130.  I can  ask 
the  housing  officer  again  to  tell  you  how 
the  machinery  works  on  the  welfare  side. 
— Mr.  Winney : There  is  a welfare  officer 
attached  to  my  own  department,  who 
is  constantly  in  touch  with  the  older 
people  in  the  dwellings  we  provide,  to 
see  that  their  problems  are  overcome. 
In  one  of  the  proposed  developments 
there  will  be  accommodation  for  a war- 
den in  residence.  That  will  contain 
accommodation  for  32  old  people.  The 
others,  who  are  scattered  about,  are  kept 
under  constant  supervision  by  ithe  welfare 
officer. 

9463.  Is  there  a parallel  arrangement 
for  looking  in  the  same  way  at  the  in- 
terests of  people  who  do  not  happen  to 

be  in  council  houses? That  is,  of 

course,  for  the  county  welfare  officer, 
and  my  welfare  officer  and  the  county 
welfare  officer  are  in  constant  consulta- 
tion. 

9464.  It  is  your  preserve,  really,  is  it 

not? Dr.  Morwoocl : Yes,  it  is.  Any 

person  in  need  of  care,  who  is  beginning 
to  fail,  would  come  to  my  office  through 
the  general  practitioner  or  the  health 
visitor. 

9465.  Do  you  have  welfare  officers  of 
the  same  kind  on  your  welfare  staff,  or 

not? 1 have  health  visitors  on  my 

staff,  but  the  welfare  officer  is  on  'the 
Co-unity  Welfare  Officer’s  Staff.  We  all 
work  so  closely  together  'that,  in  fact, 
we  see  each  other  all  the  .time. 

9466.  Miss  Johnston : Is  the  warden 
paid  for  by  your  council  or  by  the 

county  council? Mr.  Winney : By  the 

district  council. 

9467.  May  we  come  on  to  the  personal 
health  and  welfare  services?  I will  just 
make  sure  I have  got  it  night  that  you 
want  to  take  over  by  conferment  the 
health  services,  except  mental  health  and 

ambulance? Councillor  Weight  man : 

Yes. 

9468.  And  the  welfare  services,  in  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  old  people?  I am 
not  quite  sure  about  the  handicapped. 

No,  we  are  not  asking  for  that.  Vfe 

do  not  consider  that  we  are  a large 
enough  catchment  area  for  a good  many 
handicapped  people.  We  certainly  are 
for  old  people. 

9469.  Would  you  envisage  the  county 
maintaining  their  divisional  organisation 

to  deal  with  the  handicapped? Yes, 

I think  so. 


9470.  And  you  do  not  want  to  take 

over  children? We  do  not  want  to 

take  over  children. 

9471.  You  do  not  see  any  difficulty 
there,  in  the  general  idea  of  having  all 

the  services  working  together? -No,  I 

think  not. 

9472.  Very  often  the  children  come 
from  the  problem  families  or  evicted 
families,  who  would  come  under  your 

Medical  Officer,  would  they  not? 

Yes.  It  is  not  a large  problem  in  our 
particular  district.  If  it  were  such  a 
problem  we  should  probably  have  asked 
for  such  powers.  We  feel  that  all  these 
problems  must  be  related  to  the  area 
in  wihiich  ithey  occur,  and  if  you  only  get 
a few  cases  in  one  .particular  district, 
then  obviously  there  should  be  a larger 
authority  responsible  for  that  particular 
problem. 

9473.  You  have  made  it  quite  clear 
that  you  want  conferment,  but  suppose 
the  Local  Government  Act,  when  we 
have  finished,  were  to  be  applied  to 
Surrey  and  you  could  get  delegation,  as 
an  authority  of  more  than  60,000,  of  a 
good  many  of  the  educational,  health  and 
welfare  functions.  Would  you  think  that 
would  be  better  than  the  present  system? 
ilf  we  were  faced  with  the  alterna- 
tive of  delegation  or  nothing,  as  far  as 
welfare  and  personal  health  were  con- 
cerned we  should,  of  course,  opt  for 
delegation,  but  we  should  prefer  confer- 
ment. 

9474.  Would  you  opt  for  delegation 

on  education,  too? We  reserve  our 

rights  there,  'but  I do  not  think  we 
should. 

9475.  Are  there  any  county  council 
old  people’s  .homes  in  your  district  at 

present? There  are  none  within  the 

district. 

9476.  So  your  old  people  have  to  go 
elsewhere.  Do  they  have  to  go  very 

far? Not  very  far.  They  go  to  a-n 

adjoining  district. 

9477.  So  that  does  not  raise  a prob- 
lem?  'Not  in  .itself,  no. 

9478.  Do  your  members,  -who  serve 
on  the  health  and  welfare  sub- 
committees, find  the  work  interesting 

and  worthwhile? 1 think  there  is  an 

element  of  frustration  about  it,  because 
there  are  such  very  limited  powers,  as 
I have  already  indicated. 
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9479.  On  the  financial  side? On 

nearly  every  side. 

9480.  Sir  John  Wrigley : On  this  ques- 
tion of  frustration,  do  you  say  there  is 
frustration  on  the  health  side  which  is 
much  more  marked  than  it  is,  say,  on 
the  divisional  education  committee. 

I should  say  it  is,  hut  of  course  it  is 
very  difficult  to  judge  unless  one  has 
served  on  -both.  I have  only  served  on 
one  of  those  .bodies,  but  I think  I should 
say  from  talking  to  those  members  who 
have  served  on  one  or  the  other,  that  it 
is  more  frustrating. 

9481.  Miss  Johnston:  As  you  know, 
the  Ministry  of  Health  in  their  evidence 
put  forward  the  view  that  for  complete 
conferment  of  the  health  services  the 
absolute  minimum  figure  should  be 
100  000.  Do  you  feel  that  with  a lesser 
number  you  could  support  the  necessary 
supervisory  staff,  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

Y/e  are  quite  confident  about  that, 

because  we  have  done  it. 

9482.  Yes,  but  pre-1948  there  were 
not  nearly  so  many  health  services,  were 

there? 1 think  all  the  services  that 

we  are  proposing  to  take  over  existed. 

9483.  Did  you  have  home  helps? 


y 0g 

9484.  And,  of  course,  the  health 
visitors’  functions  were  more  limited, 

were  they  not? That  may  be  so, 

but  we  feel  quite  confident  that  we  can 
do  it,  and  do  it  financially,  as  well  as  m 
other  ways. 

9485.  Under  the  present  system,  is 
there  a home  help  office  for  the  district? 
j)r.  Morwood : No,  Madam  Chair- 
man. The  home  help  organiser  is  for 
the  division  and  she  covers  the  whole 
of  the  division  and  works  from  my 
divisional  office. 


9486.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many 

home  helps  there  are? The  target 

figure  is  42  full-time  and  at  the  moment 
we  have  got  37  full-time.  The  equivalent 
of  that  is  actually  63  part-time. 


9487.  If  it  were  divided  up  and 
Coulsdon  and  Purley  were  separated,  do 
you  feel  you  could  employ  a full-time 

organiser? Yes.  I think  we  could, 

because  we  have  not  only  the  organiser  ; 
we  have  her  clerk  and  the  two  of  them 
work  full-time  on  the  division. 

9488.  Mr.  Lawson : You  said  just  now 
that  you  could  manage  these  health 
services  financially.  Do  you  mean  you 


do  not  think  they  would  cost  any  more 
■than  the  present  county  precept,  or  do 
you  mean  that  although  they  would  cost 
more  you  would  be  able  to  afford  it? 

Councillor  Weightman : No,  I mean 

that  it  should  not  cost  any  more,  as  far 
as  we  can  anticipate. 

9489.  Miss  Johnston:  For  existing 

services? Yes. 

9490.  So  you  really  feel  the  existing 

services  are  satisfactory?  It  is  the 
administration  which  you  would  like  to 
alter? Yes. 

9491.  In  the  light  of  the  new.  Mental 
Health  Act,  would  you  still  think  that 
that  should  remain  a county  function? 
Yes,  that  is  our  view. 

9492.  Even  in  view  of  those  new 

recommendations? Yes. 

Miss  Johnston : May  we  go  on  to 
environmental  health? 

9493.  Mr.  Lawson:  I think  you  really 
answered  the  questions  I was  proposing 
to  ask  about  refuse  disposal,  except  that 
you  said  you  would  be  against  any  larger 
authority  to  deal  with  the  disposal  of 
refuse,  which  leads  me  to  ask  you 
whether  you  are  satisfied  that  in  the 
long  term — well  beyond  this  12-ycar 
period  that  you  talked  about — you  will 
still  be  able  to  find  suitable  sites  to 

dispose  of  your  refuse? 1 feel  there 

are  two  possible  answers  to  that.  One 
answer  is  that  there  may  be  those  sites — 
I have  no  doubt  there  are — and  with 
co-operation  from  other  authorities  we 
may  be  able  to  find  them.  The  other 
answer  is  that  there  may  well,  within 
that  period,  be  technical  advances  which 
will  help  us  considerably  in  the  disposal 
of  refuse.  I do  not  know  whether  the 
Surveyor  would  like  to  .add  to  that. — 
Mr.  Collins:  I think  that,  so  far  as  the 
future  of  refuse  disposal  goes,  one  would 
look  to  the  county  council  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  where  to  tip  in  future. 
So  far  as  my  council  is  concerned,  as 
you  have  heard,  for  the  next  two  years 
they  have  room  in  their  own  district  to 
tip,  although  the  water  company,  who 
have  a very  serious  interest  In  (the  places 
we  'would  itip,  have  said  that  if  'the 
Merstham  scheme  comes  to  fruition  in 
the  next  2 years  they  would  require  us 
immediately  to  stop  tipping  in  the  valley 
where  we  are  tipping  now,  because  of 
the  effect  on  water  supply.  But  my  own 
personal  opinion  is  that  one  must  look 
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to  the  county  council,  and  my  council, 
in  die  latter  part  of  last  year,  asked  me 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  county  planning 
officer  and  ask  him  to  convene  a meeting 
of  officers  of  all  the  districts  in  Metro- 
politan Surrey  concerned,  with  a view 
to  discussing  this  matter,  and  I believe 
that  he  is  now  in  process  of  calling  that 
meeting. 

9494.  Would  I be  right  in  thinking 
that  your  views  are  really  that  you  would 
not  want  to  see  any  large  central 
organisation  for  dealing  with  this 
problem,  or  any  greater  powers  given 
to  the  county,  but  that  you  feel  it  should 
be  dealt  with  by  collaboration  between 
the  districts  and  the  county,  bringing 

them  all  in  together? Councillor 

Weightman : Yes,  that  is  so. 

9495.  Sir  John  Wrigley : What  is  in 
mind,  I suppose,  is  that  the  statutory 
responsibility  for  the  service  should  still 
remain  with  the  district  council,  and  you 
would  be  responsible  for  all  the  costs 
of  it,  as  you  are  now,  which  would  mean 
that  you  would  have  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  transport  of  the  stuff  from  the 
depot  to  the  tipping  place,  and  pay  for 
it  as  you  do  now,  but  that  the  county 
should  somehow  provide  you  with  sites 
and  tell  you  where  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
pose of  this,  but  if  that  cost  the  county 
anything  you  would  be  paying  for  that. 
It  still  remains  a district  council  service, 
but  the  county  would  facilitate  the 

machinery  for  finding  sites? That  is 

so. 

9496.  Mr.  Lawson : There  Is  one 
other  question  I should  put  to  you, 
because  I think  it  was  part  of  the 
Ministry’s  proposal  for  some  central 
body  to  deal  with  this,  that  the.  forma- 
tion of  such  a body  would  assist  with 
research  and  technical  developments. 
You  referred  just  now  to  the  possibility 
of  new  technical  developments  over  the 
next  few  years,  and  what  would  you  say 

about  that  view  of  the  Ministry? This 

is  only  a personal  view.  I would  say 
that  any  research  of  that  kind  should  cer- 
tainly be  the  duty  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. No  local  authority  can  undertake 
it — at  least,  not  on  a large  enough  scale. 
But  I do  not  think  that  it  follows  from 
that  that  the  actual  day  to  day  work  of 
refuse  collection  and  disposal  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  authority 
which  is  not  central,  which  Is,  merely  a 
rather  .larger  ad  hoc  .authority  and,  which 


is  not  directly  representative  of  .the  .people 
who  now  control  the  public  health 
authority. 

9497.  Your  answer  to  the  way  in 

which  this  development  should  come 
about,  would  be  for  the  government  to 
set  up  some  central  research  body  to 
deal  with  it? Yes. 

9498.  Sir  John  Wrigley’.  Like  the 
Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial 

Research? Yes.— Mr.  Collins : On 

that  point,  the  government  department  is 
already  very  active  in  that  way,  and 
hitherto  the  way  it  has  been  disseminated 
to  county  councils  and  local  authorities 
is  just  through  that  channel,  with  their 
representatives  giving  information  and 
guidance.  That  is  how  I would  envisage 
such  advances  in  the  future,  that  the 
information  which  the  government  has 
should  be  made  available  to  local 
authorities  for  their  own  use. 

9499.  Mr.  Lawson : I am  just  wonder- 

ing whether  it  does  follow  that  the  way 
to  get  quickest  advances  in  research  is 
to  have  one  central  research  organisa- 
tion, or  whether  quicker  progress  might 
not  be  likely  to  occur  if  each  county,  or 
at  any  rate  some  of  the  counties,  were 
independently  trying  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem.-^— Councillor  Weightman : I 

imagine  it  is  a question,  largely,  of  cost. 

Miss  Johnston : Shall  we  take 

planning? 

9500.  Mr.  Lawson : Would  you  tell 

me  your  views  about  the  area  planning 
committees?  Do  your  members  of  the 
area  planning  committees  become  frus- 
trated?  1 can  answer  that  question 

at  first-hand,  because  I am  one  of  them. 
I have  no  sense  of  frustration  whatever. 
I think  it  is  an  extremely  useful  body 
which  has  the  occasional  problem.  It 
does  not  have  a great  number  of  prob- 
lems, and  it  is  a committee  whose  sittings 
normally  do  not  take  very  long,  but  it 
does  help,  towards  solving  problems  and 
it  is  a useful  body,  because  it  is  a link 
between  the  county  authority — which  is, 
perhaps,  too  far  removed  to  know  the 
actual  facts  of  the  case,  and  to  know  the 
subject  of  the  application  on  the  site — 
and  the  district  authority  which  does 
know  the  subject  of  the  application  on 
the  site,  and  which  does  not  see  the 
wood,  as  opposed  to  the  trees,  quite 
so  clearly  as  the  county  council. 

9501.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Do  you  find 
that  when  you  are  there,  and  a Coulsdon 
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and  Purley  case  comes  up,  you  have  to 

have  a split  personality? 1 have  not 

been  aware  of  it. 

9502.  Mr.  Lawson : Put  it  another 
way.  Do  you  find  thiat  you  can  help 
in  solving  the  problems  of  the  other 
districts  which  come  before  you? 

Yes,  I think  so.  Of  course,  knowledge 
does  help  on  these  occasions,  quite 
naturally,  and  one  has  a knowledge 

it  may  be  a superficial  knowledge — of 
one’s  adjoining  districts,  as  well  as  one’s 
own,  and  that  in  itself  as  a help.  But 
I think  generally,  .particularly  when  it 
is  a .matter  of  principle,  as  it  sometimes 
is,  that  you  can  have  a rather  broader 
view  than  possibly  the  people  who  are 
immediately  concerned. 

9503.  Sir  John  Wrigley : You  did  say 
at  one  time  in  your  evidence  .that  you 
were  broadly  satisfied  at  the  moment, 
and  then  you  put  in  a slightly  cryptic 
sentence  that,  if  your  district  were  very 
much  enlarged,  you  would  wish  to  be 
your  own  planning  authority.  Could 
you  elucidate  .that  at  all? — pi  find  it 
a little  difficult.  I do  not  think  that  I 
'would  really  agree  with  that  cryptic 
sentence.  My  own  view  is  that  the  plan- 
ning authority  should  be  an  authority 
large  enough  to  take  the  broad  view, 
and  I cannot  envisage  any  authority  of 
which  we  were  likely  to  be  part,  outside 
the  county,  which  would  .be  large  enough 
to  be  such  an  authority. 

9504.  That  was  the  point  I was  really 
exploring  in  my  mind.  You  did  not 
really  mean  that  if  you  did  happen  to 
be  amalgamated  with  one  of  your 
neighbours,  that  would  really  give  you 
a good  case  for  becoming  a planning 
authority  as  such?  You  might  want 
more  delegation?  I do  not  want  to  put 

you  in  an  embarrassing  position. 1 

am  not  in  any  embarrassment,  because 
I have  no  doubt  in  my  mind.  I was 
merely  wondering  whether  some  of  my 
colleagues  were  disagreeing  with  me,  but 
I do  not  think  they  axe.— -Councillor 
West:  I was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  North-Bast  Sub-Committee. 


I left  it  for  business  reasons  and  I have 
since  come  back  to  it.  My  view,  over 
the  ten  years  that  it  has  been  working, 
is  that  it  has  worked,  on  the  whole,  jolly 
well.  I will  not  say  there  have  not  been 
differences  of  opinion,  because  obviously 
there  have  been,  but  it  has  worked  on 
the  whole  very  well. 

9505.  So  this  sentence  need  not.  be 

taken  very  seriously? Councillor 

Weightman:  I would  say  not,  Sir,  and  , 
I hear  no  protest  from  either  side  of 
me,  so  I itihink  you  may  take  that  to  be  a 
fact. 

Miss  Johnston : I think  that  concludes 
the  questions  we  would  like  to  ask  you, 
unless  there  is  any  general  question,  Sir 
John? 

9506.  Sir  John  Wrigley : No,  I do  not 
think  so.  The  one  point  on  which 
you  are  asking  for  serious  change  in 
the  distribution  of  functions  . ds  the 
present  health  service.  Otherwise,  you 
are  all  so  happy  in  what  you  are  doing, 
and  so  content  in  your  relationships,  that 
there  have  not  been  a great  many  ques- 
tions to  ask  you  on  the  other  services. 

I take  it  you  are  satisfied  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  a rate  cost  for  a precept  will 
really  make  no  appreciable  difference, 
and  the  finance  of  it  does  not  seriously 
affect  you.  It  is  just  a desire  to  have 
a more  localised  control  of  what  you 
regard  as  a personal  group  of  services? 
Yes. 

9507.  1 think  we  have  read  your  evi- 
dence carefully,  but  are  there  any  other 
points  we  have  missed,  on  which  you 

wish  any  changes  to  be  made? 1 do 

not  think  so.  Thank  you  very  much. 

9508.  Miss  Johnston:  I -ought  to  -have 
apologised  at  the  beginning  for  the 
absence  of  ou-r  Chairman,  who  could  not 
be  here  today,  but  of  course  he  will  read 
■the  evidence.  We  should  like  to  -thank 
you  very  muoh,  indeed,  for  coming  and 
for  the  very  fair  way  in  -which  you  have 

given  your  evidence. And  we  should 

like  to  thank  you,  Madam  Chairman,  for 
listening  to  us  so  patiently. 


( The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 


FORTIETH  DAY 

Thursday,  24th  September,  1959 


Present: 

Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B.  {in  the  Chair ) 

Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  fSiR  Charles  Morris 

*Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 

* Afternoon  session  only 
t Morning  session  only 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Alderman  H.  Thomas 
Alderman  F.  W.  H.  Moore 
Alderman  R.  H.  Rees 
Alderman  W.  Young 
Councillor  E.  S.  Bolton 
Mr.  Llewelyn  John 
Mr.  A.  A.  Rowat 
Mr.  W.  R.  Shepherd 
Dr.  E.  Pereira 
Mr.  W.  L.  Leach 
Miss  M.  H.  Wells 
Miss  D.  H.  Jones 

on  behalf  of  Barnes  Borough  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


9509.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  I am  sorry 
for  the  small  number  present;  the  Chair- 
man in  particular  expressed  his  regret 
that  he  could  not  be  here.  Members 
of  ithe  Commission  do  -have  other  im- 
portant engagements  and  have  to'  divide 
themselves  up.  Everybody  will  read 
what  is  said.  I am  sure  you  are  suffi- 
ciently famiJiaT  with  out  procedure  to 
know  that  you  may  make  an  opening 

statement  if  you  wish  to  do  so. Mr. 

Llewelyn  John:  As  you  will  see  from 
the  preliminary  statement  which  we  sub- 
mitted to'  you,  the  basic  point  in  our 
statement  is  that  we  wish  to  retain  the 
status  quo,  and  in  opening  to-day  I 
am  of  course  hoping  to  clarify  and 


certainly  to  elaborate  some  of  the 
reasons  which  have  ted  the  council  to 
come  'to  the  conclusion  that  the  status 
quo  is  desirable. 

First,  one  or  two  little  points  about 
the  borough,  because  the  borough  as  we 
find  it  is  a factor  in  the  consideration 
Which  my  members  have  given  to  this 
problem.  Wie  have  a population  in  the 
region  of  40,000  and  an  area  of  2,650 
acres.  But  fat  does  not,  in  itself,  give 
an  adequate  picture  of  the  borough, 
because  we  are  extensively  blessed  with 
open  spaces.  IWe  have,  in  fact,  in- 
cluding our  portion  of  the  River 
Thames,  some  1,100  acres  of  public  open 
space,  to  which  must  be  added  private 
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open  space  sudh  as  school  playing  fields, 
Which  take  up  over  100  acres,  Metro- 
politan Water  Board  reservoirs  over  a 
further  200  and  other  odds  and  ends 
amounting  to  70  odd  acres.  The  de- 
velopable land  in  the  borough  is  some 
1,100  or  1,200  acres,  and  on  those 
1,200  acres  we  have  'this  population  and 
some  12,200  residential  units.  I mention 
that  number  because  it  is  a further  indi- 
cation of  the  nature  of  the  borough,  and 
I may  add,  over  60  per  cent  of  those 
residential  units  are  outside  control — 
that  is,  with  a rateable  value  in  excess 
of  £40,  and  they  account  for  75  per 
cent  of  the  revenue  which  we  receive 
from  residential  holdings. 

There  is  some  industry  in  the  borough. 
We  have  Ghryslers,  we  have  the  Mort- 
lake  Brewery,  we  have  Omes  and  some 
smaller  firms.  But  overwhelmingly  the 
borough  is  a residential  borough,  over- 
whelmingly if  is  a dormitory  borough, 
and  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  Barnes  is  what  and  where  it  is  be- 
cause London  is  what  and  where  it  is. 
In  other  words,  as  has  often  been  said, 
our  main  industry  is  to  act  as  a sleeping 
place  for  London  workers  of  various 
kinds.  We  have  a council  of  some  32 
members  with  an  electorate  of  30,000, 
so  that  we  have  roughly  one  member  for 
each  thousand  voters.  The  area  is  con- 
venient to  administer,  and  a point  on 
this  asoect  of  convenience  i<?  _ that  in 
a borough  such  as  we  are,  public  repre- 
sentation would  be  one-sided  were  if 
no-t  that  members  of  the  council  are 
comprised  to  a considerable  degree  of 
those  who  earn  their  daily  bread  in 
London  rather  'than  people  retired  or 
working  in  the  borough,  and  if  is  an 
aspect  of  convenience  of  administration 
that  it  is  possible  for  many  men  having 
quite  arduous  duties  in  town  nevertheless 
to  come  back  and  give  time  in  the  even- 
ings to  the  work  of  the  local  authority 
and  various  organisations  arising  from 
their  membership  of  the  local  authority. 

That  is  a short  and  brief  background 
of  the  borough,  and  the  next  thing  I 
must  refer  to  is  of  course  the  list  of 
functions  which  were  set  out  in  the 
Chairman’s  letter  to  local  authorities 
some  time  ago.  We  do  not  feel  i.t  neces- 
sary to  refer  in  detail  ito  all  the  functions, 
but  I may,  if  you  are  willing,  refer  to 
certain  of  them  which  seem  to  be  of  im- 
portance, particularly  after  your  con- 
sideration of  the  memorandum  of 


evidence  given  by  the  Government 
Departments  which  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  studying. 

The  first  function  is  thait  of  education. 
The  Ministry  of  Education  appear  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  present  system,  and 
in  that  view  we  whole-heartedly  concur. 
We  do  not  for  one  moment  suggest  dhat 
educational  powers  should  be  given  to 
us ; we  do  not  think  it  would  be  in  the 
public  interest  to  take  them  from  the 
Surrey  County  Council.  As  we  said  in 
our  preliminary  statement,  we  were  then 
concerned  with  perhaps  an  excessive 
rigidity  in  the  scheme  of  delegation  of 
administration,  a point  of  view  shared 
by  other  authorities  in  the  County  of 
Surrey ; but  also,  as  was  then  indicated, 
a new  scheme  has  come  into  operation 
which  was  designed  to  overcome  some  of 
the  shortcomings  which  had  been  alleged 
against  the  existing  scheme.  My  council 
have  been  informed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Divisional  Executive,  who  happens 
to  be  an  experienced  member  of  our 
council,  that  they  are  very  satisfied  with 
the  new  system.  They  feel  they  have 
a greater  measure  of  responsibility  under 
the  new  scheme,  and  also  we  feel  that 
they  are  able  to  do  better  work  than  they 
have  been  able  to  do  in  the  past.  That 
does  not  mean  that  something  could  not 
happen  in  the  future  which  would  justify 
a re-examination  of  the  situation,  but  as 
at  present  advised  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  new  scheme  is  an  improvement  on 
the  old  scheme,  and  we  think  it  worth 
while  giving  it  a really  good  try  out  to 
see  if  it  works. 

On  environmental  health  Ithere  are 
several  matters  I have  to  refer  to.  The 
first  is  on  control  of  watercourses, 
ditches  and  ponds.  If  my  recollection 
serves  me  rightly,  I think  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  were  a member  of  the 
Waverley  Committee  and  I need  hardly 
underline  it.  I would  simply  say  we 
would  ask  the  Commission  to  consider 
that  report.  We  have  been  pressing  the 
Ministry  ever  since  it  was  published  to 
implement  that  report  and  we  are  still 
waiting ; because  at  the  moment  the 
riparian  boroughs  above  the  L.C.C. 
boundary  have  still  no  one  who  has  any 
power  or  duty  in  respect  of  those  works. 
That  applies  to  Barnes,  Richmond, 
Twickenham,  etc.  We  did  appear  before 
the  committee  to  express  that  point  of 
view. 
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On  -the  subject  of  disinfestation  of 
premises  and  articles— -it  seems  to  be  the 
appropriate  point  to  bring  it  under — there 
is  a criticism  in  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture’s views  on  rodent  control.  We  do 
not  accept  them.  We  think  the  job  is 
being  done  adequately  at  the  moment 
and  we  see  no  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  putting  this  responsibility  on  to  any 
other  authority. 

A small  point  arises  on  the  subject  of 
mortuaries  and  post-mortem  rooms.  The 
Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment there  suggested  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  provision  of  mortuaries,  etc., 
should  be  placed  on  county  councils  so 
that  they  could  plan  in  accordance  with 
coroners’  districts.  Our  experience  has 
been  that  we  provided  a mortuary  which 
the  coroner  never  wanted  to  use,  so  we 
disposed  of  it,  and  we  think,  although 
it  is  a trivial  matter,  that  the  Ministry's 
suggestion  is  quite  a sound  one. 

Refuse  collection  and  disposal  have 
been  the  subject  of  some  considerable 
thought  in  the  light  of  our  own  problems 
and  in  the  light  of  the  observations  of 
the  same  Ministry.  If  I may  deal  with 
refuse  collection  first,  our  point  of  view, 
as  you  may  imagine,  is  that  we  are  quite 
capable  of  doing  the  job.  We  think 
nothing  would  be  gained  by  having  a 
larger  area  for  refuse  collection.  In  fact, 
we  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  done 
very  well  without  taking  over  our  exist- 
ing depots,  so  that  really  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  in  it.  We  note  the 
point  which  I think  was  raised  before, 
about  the  refuse  collection  venicies  of 
two  or  three  local  authorities  collecting 
in  the  same  street.  Although  the  Minis- 
try have  put  it  forward,  we  still  do  not 
consider  it  can  be  applicable ; we  have 
never  come  across  such  cases  ourselves ; 
but  even  df  -they  exist,  and  we  must 
assume  they  do  exist,  it  does  not  seem 
to  us  necessarily  to  be  of  such  major 
•importance  as  to  justify  a rearrangement 
of  functions.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
if  it  is  economically  wise  to  do  so,  the 
local  authorities  concerned  cannot  make 
their  own  arrangements  for  easing  any 
anomaly.  If  I may  quote  an  example 
in  another  field ; about  a mile  of  our 
boundary  is  highway  between  ourselves 
and  Wandsworth,  and  the  dividing  line 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  road.  It  would 
be  silly  to  have  two  street  cleansing 
operations  in  progress  at  the  same  time ; 
so  Wandsworth  and  ourselves  made  a,n 
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informal  agreement  that  they  do  so  much 
of  the  road  and  we  do  so  much ; and 
if  this  problem  which  the  Ministry  raise 
•does  exist,  then  surely  other  authorities 
can  easily  do  something  along  the  same 
lines  as  we  did  with  our  highway 
problem. 

The  problem  of  refuse  disposal  we 
accept  must  be  of  infinitely  greater  com- 
plexity than  the  one  of  refuse  collection. 
We  would  agree  with  the  suggestion  of 
the  Ministry  that  refuse  disposal  is  prob- 
ably beyond  the  capacity  of  any  indivi- 
dual local  authority  to  solve  on  its  own. 
In  fact,  we  did  come  to  that  conclusion 
many  years  ago,  because  we  have 
hitherto  solved  our  refuse  disposal  prob- 
lem by  a joint  undertaking  with  Rich- 
mond whereby  we  provide  the  incinera- 
tor and  we  incinerate  their  refuse  which 
they  bring  to  us,  and  they  pay  an  appro- 
priate charge.  The  present  incinerator 
is  near  the  end  of  its  life,  and  we  are 
already  discussing  the  future.  The  future 
may  take  many  forms,  the  form  of  in- 
cineration, the  form  of  tipping ; it  may 
take  the  form  of  a scheme  with  Rich- 
mond, or  Richmond  and  ourselves  may 
agree  that  we  should  go  further  afield 
in  the  realm  of  collaboration.  When 
it  is  analysed  the  problem  seems  to  us 
to  be  very  much  a matter  of  cost,  and 
we  see  no  reason  why  we  could  not 
retain  our  present  powers  in  respect  of 
refuse  disposal  and  come  to  the  best 
possible  financial  arrangement  within  our 
power  to  do.  There  is  a further  aspect, 
that  the  County  of  Surrey  is  considering 
in  some  detail  the  question  of  available 
sites  for  tipping  in  the  county,  and  that 
may  be  one  of  the  methods  we  may 
wish  to  adopt.  But  it  does  show  that 
the  authorities,  whether  at  county  level 
or  district  level,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, are  alive  to  the  problem  and 
are  going  to  solve  it  if  *we  are  left  on 
our  own  to  do  it. 

The  next  matter  to  which  I wish  to 
draw  your  attention  is  the  question  of 
housing.  Rightly  or  wrongly  we  take 
the  view  that  we  have  not  been  con- 
spicuously unsuccessful.  We  think  we 
have  done  quite  well  in  the  realm  of 
housing ; bearing  in  mind,  as  you  know, 
that  we  are  substantially  and  always 
have  been  a very  much  built-up  area, 
and  the  large  sites  which  are  available 
to  many  provincial  towns  are  not  avail- 
able to  us.  Nevertheless,  if  I may 
weary  you  for  a moment  with  some 
A 2 
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figures  which  I have,  it  will  indicate  the 
sort  of  progress  we  have  made.  We  have 
at  the  moment  1,060  residential  units, 
including  halfway  houses,  and  there  are 
160  units,  mainly  flats,  in  hand  at  the 
moment.  We  have  plans  for  a further 
28.  We  are  getting  near  as  we  see  it 
to  10  per  cent,  of  our  residential  heredita- 
ments as  'being  council-owned.  In  addi- 
tion, we  are  members  in  the  joint 
undertaking  with  other  Surrey  authorities 
for  housing  a certain  number  of  our 
people  in  Frimley  and  Camberley.  That 
process  of  re-housing  has  already  com- 
menced. Four  families  have  gone  there 
already.  At  the  moment  I understand 
their  houses  are  becoming  available  at 
the  rate  of  about  two  a month ; it  will 
soon  be  increasing  to  four,  and  it  will 
build  up.  We  feel  the  Ministry  of  Hous- 
ing and  Local  Government  dismissed  the 
Frimley  and  Camberley  scheme  rather 
lightly.  From  our  point  of  view  it  is  a 
pilot  scheme.  It  may  be — one  does 
not  know — we  may  think  k desirable, 
having  seen  this  in  operation,  to  do 
something  more ; I do  not  know.  But 
k is  at  the  moment  providing  homes  and 
will  go  on  doing  so,  and  we  are  in  fact 
going  to  accommodate  150  of  our  fami- 
lies at  Frimley  and  Camberley.  In  addi- 
tion to  Frimley  and  Camberley,  since 
1953  143  of  our  families  have  gone  to 
new  and  expanded  towns.  The  result 
is  that  at  the  moment — that  is  before  the 
160  units  now  in  hand  are  available — 
we  have  what  we  call  rather  loosely  an 
urgent  list  for  housing  of  some  517 
families.  If  you  take  the  160  units 
which  we  have  in  hand,  150  in  Frimley 
and  Camberley,  you  will  see  we  are 
.making  quite  a big  dent  in  what  we  call 
the  'urgent  list.  It  is  an  interesting  point 
that  of  those  517,  176  are  old  people, 
and  although  we  have  not  many  sites 
available  for  big  developments,  we  are 
experimenting  with  conversions  into 
bed-sittingroom  accommodation  for 
elderly  people  which,  apart  from 
reducing  the  numbers  on  our  list, 
are  also  giving  these  old  people 
really  very  good  .accommodation  and 
accommodation  which  we  know  they 
are  well  pleased  with.  We  have  since 
October  1958  authorised  105  advances 
under  the  appropriate  Housing  Acts  for 
the  purchase  of  houses,  and  although  we 
started  the  post-war  period  with  over 
230  requisitioned  premises,  I signed  the 
last  derequistioning  notice  about  a fort- 
night ago,  and  we  have  not  had  to  pur- 


chase a single  one  of  those  properties, 
except  one  big  house  which  we  pur- 
chased for  the  -purpose  of  halfway 
accommodation.  We  do  not  feel  the 
Ministry  is  justified  in  asserting  that  it 
could  be  done  better ; we  feel  we  have 
worked  all  the  time  in  consonance  with 
the  feeling  of  the  borough  on  the  matter, 
that  we  have  given  good  housing  and 
we  have  given  adequate  housing.  We 
have  of  course — I must  say  this — what 
we  call  a deferred  list  of  some  529  fami- 
lies for  housing  accommodation  ; but  the 
difference  is  that  those  .people  want 
council  housing  accommodation  and 
those  on  the  main  list  need  it — that  is 
really  the  difference. 

We  have  considered,  too,  personal 
health  and  welfare  in  relation  to  environ- 
mental health,  but  particularly  personal 
health  and  welfare  as  it  works  at  the 
moment.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  in 
local  government  some  time,  perhaps  in 
non-county  boroughs,  have  a sneaking 
regard  for  the  days  before  1947  when  we 
ran  our  own  services,  but  one  has  to  deal 
with  things  as  one  finds  them,  and  my 
council  is  satisfied  with  the  present 
system  whereby  the  day  to  day  adminis- 
tration of  health  and  welfare  in  the  two 
boroughs  is  the  responsibility  of  a divi- 
sional sub-committee  of  the  county 
council  made  up  of  one-third  Barnes 
members,  one-third  Richmond  members 
and  one-third  county  council  members. 
That  does  not  mean  that  we  would  not 
like  to  -have,  as  the  divisional  executive, 
a greater  measure  of  authority,  but  that 
is  a matter  which  can  be  arranged  on 
both  sides.  It  is  not  a defect  of  organi- 
sation. We  are  substantially  happy  with 
the  position  as  it  now  exists. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  town  and 
country  planning,  where  we  have  dele- 
gated powers  alongside  the  Riverside 
Area  Sub-Committee,  and  then  Ihe 
county  planning  committee.  We  did  say 
in  our  statement  we  would  like  to  see  an 
alteration  in  this  scheme  of  delegation 
with  perhaps  a view  of  speeding  up  deal- 
ing with  certain  matters.  As  I think 
you  will  know  from  my  council’s  pre- 
liminary statement  and  from  the  county 
council,  that  matter  .is  receiving  consider- 
ation and  may  very  well  be  dealt  with  in 
the  comparatively  near  future.  But  we 
are  really  very  pleased  with  this  system, 
because  we  are  very  pleased  with  the 
Riverside  Area  Sub-Committee  which  we 
are  quite  satisfied  does  an  excellent  job 
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of  work  in  reconciling  district  differences 
and  county  differences  where  they  exist. 
We  think  the  system  is  admirable,  and 
although  we  might  want  a certain  greater 
delegation  we  do  not  want  the  present 
system  altered  so  far  as  organisation  is 
concerned: 

The  next  matter  is  traffic — highways, 
street  lighting,  and  so  on.  We  do  not — it 
is  almost  axiomatic — agree  with  the 
views  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  in 
this  connection.  We  do  so  for  reasons 
which  may  'be  obvious,  but  perhaps  they 
should  be  mentioned.  We  do  not  like 
the  system  of  ad  hoc  bodies.  A large 
area  such  as  the  .Ministry  envisaged  takes 
local  control  away.  We  think,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  that  local  control  is  some- 
thing which  matters,  and  that  it  is  of 
importance.  While  of  course  it  is  proper 
to  make  proper  provision  for  the  traffic 
which  is  going  through,  the  same  road 
which  carries  the  through  traffic  carries 
local  traffic  as  well,  and  the  local  people 
are  entitled  to  make  their  representations 
on  any  matters  arising  in  connection 
therewith  to  their  local  representatives. 

There  is  obviously  going  to  be  a big 
difference  if  such  a scheme  came  into 
operation,  between  the  member  of  the 
public  contacting  the  'member  of  the 
council,  whom  he  now  shares  with  999 
people,  because  he  would  have  to  share 
one  or  two  people  on  a very  distant  body 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other 
members  of  ithe  public.  In  other  words, 
Sir,  there  is  no  liaison  then  under  this 
system  between  your  member  of  the 
public,  and  the  body  responsible  for  the 
administration.  We  think  that  is  bad. 
We  can  see  no  reason  for  it  on  the  sub- 
ject of  highways,  purely  and  simply, 
which  is  construction,  improvement  and 
maintenance.  We  are  not  aware,  nor 
has  there  ever  been  pointed  out  to  us  by 
the  Ministry,  any  defect  which  justifies 
our  losing  our  powers.  Indeed,  Sir,  the 
history  is  that  we  are  ready  and  willing 
to  go  on  with  road  improvement  schemes, 
and  have  been  for  years  past,  but  we 
cannot  get  Ministry  approval.  We  know 
that  the  Ministry  are  not  free  agents. 
They  can  only  spend  what  they  are  given 
to  spend,  and  they  must  naturally  have 
a system  of  priorities,  the  details  of 
which  are  unknown  to  us.  But  we  do 
protest  against  any  failure  on  their  part, 
however  unavoidable,  being  used  as  the 
reason  for  taking  away  from  us  the 
power  which  we  used  adequately  in  the 
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past,  and  which  we  wish  to  continue 
using  in  the  future. 

There  are  two  functions  which  I might 
mention,  Sir,  which  were  not  specified  in 
the  Chairman’s  original  letter.  One  point 
is  a very  small  matter  -in  relation  to 
weights  and  measures,  which  we  would 
like  you  to  have  a look  at.  There  is  no 
power  of  delegation  from  the  county  to 
the  district  authority  under  the  Weights 
and  Measures  Act.  We  do  not  want 
delegation  of  weights  and  measures 
responsibility  as  such,  because  we  think 
it  is  best  left  to  the  county,  but  there 
is  just  this  practical  thing,  which  you  may 
think  small,  that  a member  of  the  public, 
shopping  in  a local  shop  and  suspecting 
short  weight,  cannot  simply  go  round  the 
corner  to  the  council  offices  and  do  some- 
thing about  lit.  She  has  to  contact 
Kingston.  It  is  not  far  in  some  respects 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a woman 
suspects  she  'has  received  short  weight  on 
a pound  of  sugar  it  hardly  justifies  the 
telephone  bill.  If  you  would  look  at 
that,  Sir,  and  see  if  there  could  be  some 
form  of  delegation,  dit  would  be  helpful. 
We  do  not  want  the  full  powers,  but  we 
would  then  be  in  a position  to  discuss 
such  minor  points  with  Surrey  County 
Council.  At  the  moment,  of  course,  there 
is  no  point  in  discussing  that  at  all. 

The  other  function  which  is  not  in  the 
Chairman’s  letter  is  the  function  of  public 
libraries,  and  it  will  be  no  surprise  to 
you,  I am  sure,  to  know  that  my  council 
do  not  accept  the  majority  view  of  the 
Roberts  Committee.  I am  simply  putting 
that  on  record.  The  various  local  gov- 
ernment associations  have  communicated 
with  the  Ministry  of  Education,  and  no 
doubt  you  have  seen  some  of  those,  your- 
selves. At  any  irate,  we  feel  we  are  fully 
competent  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  a 
public  libraries  authority,  and  'that  is 
what  we  want  to  do  if  you  will  .allow  us 
to  do  so. 

I would  like  to  make  a comment  on 
finance,  Sir.  I did  say  that  we  had  a rate- 
able value  of  over  £850,000,  and  on  con- 
sulting the  records  we  see  that  about  15 
county  boroughs  in  England  have  smaller 
rateable  values  than  we  have.  In  itself, 
of  course,  nothing  turns  on  that  as  such, 
but  it  does  indicate,  as  we  see  it,  that  we 
have  adequate  resources  for  carrying  on 
ithe  functions  which  are  at  present 
entrusted  to  us.  Broadly  speaking,  we 
seek  to  do  no  more  than  that.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  record,  we  might  say  that 
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we  would  'object  strongly  to  the  creation 
of  larger  authorities,  purely  with  a view 
to  'any  deficiency  grant  from  the  Treasury 
being  removed  from  their  shoulders  and 
put  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  local 
authorities.  I think  the  Ministry  are 
aware  of  that  danger,  .as  indicated  in 
their  memorandum  of  evidence  to  you, 
but  we  make  that  point  because  we  do 
fed  rather  strongly  on  it,  ourselves.  iLn 
other  words,  economy  and  efficiency, 
rather  than  the  question  of  a government 
grant,  should  be  the  deciding  factors  in 
any  review  of  areas  or  functions. 

There  is  one  final  point,  which  I would 
like  to  make  at  this  stage.  We  want  to 
say  quite  definitely  that  our  views  are 
coloured  by  our  relationship  with  the 
Surrey  County  Council.  That,  I think,  is 
inevitable.  The  relationship  ibetwen  our- 
selves and  Surrey  is  extremely  good,  and 
we  would  like  very  much  to  continue  as 
we  are  within  the  county  of  Surrey  as  it 
is.  I would  like  to  say  this,  if  1 may 
with  propriety  say  it,  that  this  is  not 
something  fabricated  for  the  occasion. 
As  far  ,as  imy  council  is  concerned — and 
I think  other  authorities  in  Surrey — this 
haippy  relationship  goes  bade  many 
years,  and  if  we  are  left  alone  I have 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  go  on 
for  very  many  years  to  come.  In  saying 
•that  I am  not  going  to  _ pretend  that 
everything  is  for  the  best  in  the  'best  of 
all  possible  worlds.  We  have  differences 
of  opinion,  of  course,  but  looking  at  it 
as  objectively  as  we  can,  my  council  feel 
.that  these  .are  not  defects  of  organisation, 
they  are  honest  differences  of  opinion 
which  we  can  normally  resolve  by  dis- 
cussion, and  we  want  to  remain  as  we 
are.  I think  that  is  all  ll  need  to  say 
to  you  at  the  moment,  Sir. 

9510.  I think  that  was  a -very  lucid 

and  comprehensive  statement.  Does 
anybody  else  wish  to  say  anything  at  this 
stage? 1 think  not,  Sir. 

9511.  You  have  made  your  general 

position  quite  clear.  You  wish  to  remain 
as  you  are  as  a county  district,  and  you 
emphatically  wish  to  remain  in  -the 
county  of  Surrey.  There  are  a number 
of  services  for  which  you  have  joint 
arrangements  with  your  'neighbours.  I 
think  they  are  mostly  Surrey  neighbours, 
are  they  not,  like  Richmond? En- 

tirely, except  for  the  crematorium.  For 
the  crematorium  we  'have  arrangements 
with  Richmond  from  Surrey,  Hammer- 
smith from  the  London  area,  and  Brent- 
ford, Chiswick  and  Acton  from  Middle- 


sex. But  apart  from  that,  *1  .think  it  is 
entirely  with  Richmond  or  other  Surrey 
authorities  further  down  the  river,  such 
as  Kingston. 

9512.  Jit  is  only  after  death  that  you 
recognise  contact  With  Middlesex]  Has 
•your  district  always  .been  approximately 
the  same  in  area  as  it  is  now,  since  it 
was  made  an  urban  sanitary  authority, 

or  have  there  been  any  changes? — 

About  1890,  Sir  Richmond  received  a 
certain  amount  of  the  Barnes  sanitary 
union,  ,as  it  then  was,  and  J think  that 
is  really  the  only  variation  in  boundary 
that  has  occurred  within  modern  times. 
There  was  a very  minor  one  three  or 
four  years  ago,  where  we  straightened 
out  the  boundary  between  ourselves  and 
Wandsworth.  That  was  in  the  .London 
County  Council  Bill  of  1956,  I think. 

9513.  .For  approximately  80  years, 

Barnes  has  been  as  it  is  now.  1 asked  the 
question,  (because  one  inevitably,  as  a 
sort  of  outsider,  talks  about  Barnes  and 
talks  about  Mortlake.  But  they  have 
been  together  for  local  government  pur- 
poses for  80  years  or  so? For  longer 

than  that,  as  a unit. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : You  have  got  such 
a very  large  measure  of  agreement  that  <1 
do  not  think  we  shall  have  any  very 
lengthy  questions  to  put  to  you  on  any 
one  subject,  but  may  we  joist  run  over  a 
few  points  on  your  services,  to  clarify 
our  minds  and  to  get  a little  information 
about  the  working  of  one  or  two  of 
them?  May  we  begin  with  education? 

9514.  Sir  Charles  Morris : You  have 

said  that  you  are  quite  satisfied  'with  the 
education  arrangements,  that  you  wel- 
come .the  1958  .scheme  iby  which  rather 
more  powers  were  delegated  to  divisional 
executives,  and  that  you  do  not  want 
to  give  the  impression  that  you  think 
everything  is  .as  it  is  in  Heaven  but  you 
think  improvements  could  well  be 
worked  ou,t  between  .the  district  authori- 
ties and  the  county  council? That  is 

the  view  of  .the  council,  yes. 

9515.  From  that,  it  would  be  a com- 
fort and  help  to  us  if  you  would  tell 
us  one  or  two  things  about  what  is  in 
your  mind,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
rearrangement  in  1958.  We  do  lake  it 
that  that  is  welcome  to  your  district 
counoil.  Should  we  take  it  that  you 
played  some  part  in  encouraging  it  and 

bringing  it  about? No,  Sir.  What 

happened  was  that  Surrey  County 
Council  formulated  the  Scheme.  I do 
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not  know  what  consultations  they  had 
■with  other  authorities,  hut  they  did  linviite 
all  the  district  .authorities  to  meet  them, 
and  the  short  outcome  was  that,  after 
expressing  certain  points  of  view,  I think 
all  the  local  authorities  accepted  the  new 
scheme, 

9516.  So  that  we  should  really  take 
it  that  you  welcome  tihe  scheme,  hut  we 
should  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  you 

played  a part  in  initiating  it? No, 

Sir. 

9517.  Even  so,  might  I just  ask  you 
about  why  you  welcome  the  scheme?  I 
quite  understand,  of  course,  that  you 
have  a great  interest  and  the  district 
council  have  a great  interest  in  the  divi- 
sional executive  system,  if  it  exists, 
working  well.  Therefore,  of  course,  you 
welcome  the  scheme  because  you  think 
that  it  will  make  the  divisional  executive 
scheme  work  better.  It  has  rearrange- 
ments in  relation  to  the  amount  of  dis- 
cretion under  heads  of  expenditure,  and 
so  on,  which  may  well  make  it  work  bet- 
ter, I suppose.  T quite  see  that.  Taking  it 
from  that  point  of  view  for  the  moment, 
would  you  regard  the  scheme  as  making 
a . big  difference  or  only  a very  -minor 

difference? From  the  conversations 

I have  had  with  the  chairman  of  the 
divisional  executive,  I should  be  -inclined 
to  say  a big  difference.  There  is  the 
fundamental  point  that,  if  divisional 
executives  or  sub-committees  are  mere 
rubber  stamps  -and  facade,  then  of  course 
you  cannot  for  long  retain  a good  mem- 
bership, because  your  members  will  not 
want  to.  waste  their  time.  To  that  extent, 
everything  which  -gives  the  divisional 
executive  more  responsibility,  more  -free- 
dom of  choice,  is  to  be  welcomed. 
Secondly,  so  the  -chairman  tells  me,  the 
position  is  that  -there  -is,  as  you  probably 
know  from  your  perusal  of  the  scheme, 
greater  freedom  and  they  have  already 
found  in  practice  that  it  is  enabling  them 
to  do  things  which  they  have  -been  unable 
to  do,  not  so  much  because  of  -any 
opposition  at  -county  level,  -but  simply 
because  of  the  then  machinery,  and  that 
is  using  money  -which  is  allocated  for 
one  purpose,  for  -a  later  purpose  which 
turns  u-p  after  the  estimates  have  been 
passed.  The  chairman  says  they  have 
found  that  to  be  surprisingly  useful,  and 
they  h-ave  been  able  -to  do  a number  of 
things  which  they  think,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  are  for  the  -benefit  of  the  educa- 
tion service,  which  they  would  have 
been  unable  to  do  under  the  old  dis- 
pensation. When  we  -get  evidence  like 


that,  we  -are  naturally  influenced  by  it, 
because  the  practical  operation  seems 
to  us  -to  be  the  more  important  thing. 

9518.  Thank  you  very  much.  I think 
that . is  all  clear.  You  think  that  the 
divisional  executive  is  likely  .to  work 
better  under  the  new  arrangement,  .and 
you  think  that  -the  differences  are  very 
substantial.  May  -I  turn  for  a moment 
to  consider  the  question  from  the  angle 
of  the  district  -council,  and  not  from  the 
-angle  of  the  divisional  executive?  From 
the  angle  of  the  divisional  executive,  you 
understand  that  the  thing  .is  going  to 
work  better.  The  members  of  the 
divisional  executive  will  be  more  -inter- 
ested .in  .their  work,  -they  will  like  the 
new  arrangement  better,  and  they  con- 
sider they  work  better.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  district  council,  strictly 
speaking  the  district  -council  will  still 
have  -no  standing  on  matters  of  educa- 
tion?  -No,  Sir*  that  is  so. 

.9519.  They  will  simply  appoint  -a  cer- 
tain number  of  members  of  the  divi- 
sional executive.  Wall  'they  be  members 
of  the  dii visional  executive,  or  -represen- 
tatives of  the  council? il  -think  quite 

clearly  members  of  the  divisional  execu- 
tive, Sir. 

9520.  I am  just  wanting  to  know  the 

views  of  your  council.  Your  council  are 
not  thinking  that,  as  a council,  this  will 
give  -them  some  entry  into  educational 
iadm i nistrat-ion  ? No,  Sir. 

9521.  That  is  really  quite  clear? 

Quite  clear,  Sir.  :My  elected  representa- 
tives will  give  the  same  answer. — Alder- 
man Rees:  That  is  so.  I think  this  is 
the  council’s  approach  not  only  to  educa- 
tion. Tt  would  not  only  be  through  the 
division,  but  also  as  governors  of 
schools.  There  is  a link  there,  too. 

9522.  But  not  directly  through  the 

council? No. 

9523.  I do  not  know  whether  this  is 

a discreet  question,  but  it  would  never 
have  been  in  the  mi-nds  of  your  council 
that  they  would  want  to  instruct  the 
people  they  have  appointed  to  the  divi- 
sional executive? 1 would  not  think 

so,  particularly  because  those  with  long 
service  have  seen  the  picture  as  it  was 
before  and  as  it  is  now,  and  I think 
it  must  be  recognised  that  there  is  an 
improvement  under  the  1944  Act.  That 
is  what  I would  have  thought  was  the 
position.  That  is  what  is  in  my  mind, 
and  I think  that  is  in  the  minds  of  most 
members. 
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9524.  I think  it  would  help  if  you 
would  enlarge  on  that.  There  have  been 
improvements  since  the  1944  Act?-; — 
Yes,  there  is  a wider  scope  for  the  child- 
ren by  the  widerscope  of  schools  avail- 
able. It  is  questionable  whether,  even  in 
our  former  division,  the  same  quality  of 
schools,  buildings  and  teachers  would 
have  been  available  to  the  children  of 
my  borough,  prior  to  the  new  arrange- 
ment as  it  is  now. 

9525.  Taking  secondary  education  for 
the  moment,  and  leaving  further  educa- 
tion, would  that  apply  to  other  parts  of 
•■secondary  /education  besides  grammar 

schools  and  technical  schools? Yes, 

I would  have  thought  so,  because  the 
number  of  places  has  been  increased,  has 
■it  not?  I am  afraid  you  are  catching 
me  on  my  weakest  point,  because  I,  per- 
sonally, have  not  been  associated  with 
education,  but  as  an  onlooker  that  is 
how  I see  it. 

9526.  If  I may  say  so,  you  are  helping 
us  very  much,  because  I am  not  so  con- 
cerned with  the  technical  points,  as  I am 

with  the  attitude  of  the  council. 1 

think  the  attitude  of  the  council — and  I 
think  it  is  the  general  attitude— is  that 
far  more  places  of  the  right  type  have 
become  available,  and  are  increasingly 
becoming  available  within  the  county,  in 
a way  that  would  not  be  possible  under 
the  old  system. 

9527.  So  the  attitude  of  the  council, 

in  general,  is  that  they  like  the  divisional 
executive  system? Yes. 

9528.  They  welcome  the  liberalising  of 

it  in  1958,  which  they  regard  as  a sub- 
stantial liberalising — not  a small  liberal- 
ising?  I was  interested  from  the 

county  side  as  well,  so  I had  long,  talks 
with  the  chairman  and  deputy  chairman 
of  the  division,  and  they  both  spoke  in 
the  most  favourable  terms,  which  I have 
accepted.  I have  also  spoken  to  one  or 
two  of  the  governors,  and  they  also 
seem  to  feel  that  there  are  substantial 
advantages  in  the  system.  Speaking 
hot  from  the  district  angle  but  from  the 
county  angle,  this  is  on  trial,  and  so  far 
as  Surrey  and  their  district  councils  are 
concerned,  in  my  experience  there  has 
always  been  that  happy  liaison  in  which 
the  county  are  constantly  listening  to  the 
views  put  forward  from  the  districts. 

9529.  Your  council  likes  the  divisional 
executive  system,  and  they  welcome  the 
liberalisation  of  it  in  1958,  which  they 


regard  as  quite  substantial? That  is 

right. 

9530.  And,  thirdly,  their  reason  for 

welcoming  it  is  based  on  the  desire  that 
the  divisional  executive  system  should 
work  well,  and  that  is  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  it? Indeed,  that  is  so. 

9531.  There  is  no  desire  to  get  a foot 

in  the  door  for  the  council? 1 have  | 

■never  heard  it,  Sir.  | 

9532.  Sir  John  Wriglcy  : May  we  just  I 
turn  to  environmental  health,  on  which  | 
there  is  very  little  I want  to  ask  you? 

On  this  question  of  refuse  disposal,  tt 
seems  to  be  almost  unanimous  ground  | 
with  local  authorities  that  they  are  per-  | 
fectly  well  able  to  continue  to  tackle.  1 
and  that  they  ought  to  tackle,  the  prob-  § 
lem  of  refuse  collection.  On  the  question  i 
of  refuse  disposal,  there  have  been  more  | 
varied  views  on  it,  and  perhaps  it  partly 
depends  on  the  difficulty  that  people  have 

in  tackling  the  problem.  At  the  moment, 
you  have  a system  by  arrangement  with 
Richmond,  which  will  call  for  some 
change,  and  we  find  you  just  at  the  time 
when  you  have  not  made  up  your  minds 
on  exactly  what  your  future  will  be,  but 
if  you  decide  on  tipping,  presumably,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  do  that  in  Barnes  or 

in  Richmond? Mr.  Llewelyn  John : 

Impossible. 

9533.  And  you  may  have  to  go  some 
considerable  distance.  Would  you  sug- 
gest that  this  should  be  left  as  it  is  now, 
in  effect,  with  each  local  authority,  pos- 
sibly with  your  immediate  neighbours, 
trying  to  find  the  right  place,  or  should 
there  be  some  rather  comprehensive 
action  to  bring  together  the  areas  where 
there  are  facilities  for  tipping  refuse,  and 

those  which  need  them? Our  answer 

to  that  is  that  the  consideration  of  the 
problem  in  a comprehensive  manner  is  ; 
already  there,  in  the  action  of  the  Surrey  j 
County  Council  in  initiating  discussions  [ 
on  availability  of  sites. 

9534.  And  you  feel  that  Surrey  might 

be  a sort  of  self-supporting  unit? Yes. 

Sir. 

9535.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that 
the  County  of  London  obviously  cannot 
be  self-supporting,  arrangements  for  that 
have  to  be  made  somewhere,  and  some- 
where outside  the  administrative  county 
of  London.  It  may  be  that  Surrey  can 
be  self-supporting.  It  may  be  that  Metro- 
politan Kent  can.  But  for  London,  some- 
body has  to  make  arrangements  to  find 
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appropriate  areas. As  I say,  Sir,  as 

far  as  we  are  concerned,  Surrey  is  investi- 
gating the  matter  now.  Of  course,  I 
must  make  this  clear.  We  have  not  yet 
decided  that  tipping  is  the  answer  for 
us.  Incineration  may  very  well  be  the 
answer,  and  there  need  not  necessarily 
be  any  reason  to  move  from  the  existing 
site.  Our  existing  site  would  have  a new 
incinerator,  and  would  adequately  deal 
with  more  than  the  incineration  of  Rich- 
mond and  Barnes.  So  at  the  moment 
we  have  not  advanced  to  the  stage  where 
we  can  even  say  that  incineration  is 
out,  and  we  must  think  of  tipping.  At 
the  moment  we  are  investigating  them 
all. 

Sir  John  W rig  ley : Yes,  I recognise 
that,  and  1 did  only  ask  what  the  arrange- 
ments would  be  if  you  did  decide  on 
tipping.  1 will  not  pursue  that  point 
with  you.  The  only  other  point  you 
raised,  which  is  rather  peculiar  to  Barnes 
and  riverside  areas,  is  the  question  of 
the  river  itself.  It  is  rather  difficult  for 
me  to  suggest  that  you  are  anything  but 
right  on  this,  and  I will  not  pursue  that 
point  with  you ! 

9536.  Mr.  Cadbury.  Have  you  had 
serious  flooding  in  the  borough  from  the 
smaller  watercourses,  apart  from  the 
Thames,  or  from  the  Thames  itself 

within  recent  years? No,  Sir.  When 

you  < refer  to  smaller  watercourses,  we 
did  in  fact  have  flooding  at  the  time  of 
the  Great  Flood  from  Beverley  Brook, 
and  the  one  fatality  we  had  in  the 
borough  was  due  to  an  upsurge  up 
Beverley  Brook  from  the  Thames. 
Otherwise,  since  then  everything  which 
has  happened  has  been  very  minor. 

9537.  Sir  John  W rig  ley : On  housing 

your  problems  are  not  all  of  your  own 
creation,  but  are  due  to  the  built-up 
character  of  the  area.  I take  it  you 
are  looking  to  the  Frimley  scheme,  and 
any  other  similar  scheme,  as  a means  of 
continuing  the  export  which  has  in  past 
years  taken  place  to  New  Towns,  on  the 
basis  that  you  must  expect  there  will  be 
a certain  export  of  population  from 
Barnes? Alderman  Rees : That  is  so. 

9538.  You  recognise  that  you  have  to 

do  some  exporting? Mr.  Llewelyn 

John : I think  so,  Sir,  where  it  is  feasible. 
By  that  I mean  that  many  people  who 
live  in  the  borough  are  employed  in 
Town  under  such  circumstances  that 
export  is  a limited  possibility  for  them. 


They  have  specialised  jobs  of  one  kind  or 
another,  whether  high  or  low,  and  of 
course  it  is  useless  talking  to  those  people 
about  exporting  them.  They  just  cannot 
go.  But  we  probably  could  move  more 
people  away  than  the  150  we  are 
allowed  under  this  scheme.  Of  course, 
we  will  have  ito  have  a look  at  this 
problem  when  the  scheme  is  in  full  oper- 
ation. 

9539.  Perhaps  I should  have  asked 
how  far  you  think  you  need  to  export 
people.  Is  dit  a continuing  problem,  as 
long  as  'the  birth  rate  exceeds  the  death 

rate? Alderman  Rees : Yes.  I think 

it  .can  to'  some  extent  be  a changing  posi- 
tion. Naturally,  near  London  there  is 
to  some  extent  a floating  population.  I 
also-  feel  that  we  must  not  overlook — 
apart _ from  Frimley — the  industrial 
selection  scheme  and  movements  to  the 
New  Towns  further  afield  than  the  one 
originally  allocated,  whiich  is  at  Crawley. 
There  is  also'  that  to  be  relied  on,  which 
does  help,  but  otherwise  I find  sit  very 
difficult  to  say  at  this  stage,  because  we 
have  so  fia,r  'been  in  the  situation  of  not 
having  sufficient  dwellings  for  those  who 
need  them — I must  emphasise  that — 
apart  from  'those  who  would  like  them. 

9540.  I suppose  (that  one  of  your  diffi- 
culties is  not  merely  the  question  of  can 
housing  be  found  elsewhere,  but  can  the 
houses,  which  can  be  provided  elsewhere, 
appropriately  be  used  for  the  kind  oif 

people  who  live  in  Barnes? That  is  a 

great  difficulty,  Sir,  because  there  is  the 
question  of  transport  costs.  In  many 
cases  people  could  not  give  up  their  jobs, 
because  they  are  in  a foreman’s  posi- 
tion which  would  noit  be  available  in  a 
new  town.  Also,  they  may  not  be  of  ilhe 
type  wanted  in  that  new  town.  That 
is  one  of  the  big  difficulties,  and  in  any 
case,  the  idea  of  the  new  towns  is  that 
they  shall  not  be  dormitory  towns. 

9541.  The  general  assumption,  both 
for  the  new  towns  and  the  Expanded 
Towns,  is  that  they  will  be  at  such  a dis- 
tance from  London  that  people  really 
cannot  continue  with  their  present 

employment. The  new  towns  would 

noit  have  them,  and  the  expanded  towns 
would  be  too'  far. 

9542.  Would  it  assist  your  problem 
if  there  were  more  provision  made  in 
the  new  towns  for  commercial  employ- 
ment there,  in  addition  to\  industrial 
firms?  Yes,  it  widens  the  scope. 
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9543.  If  commercial  undertakings 
moved  there  would  be  a greater  chance 
they  would  be  taking  some  people  from 

Barnes. There  would  be  a greater 

chance,  but  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  we  in  Barnes  are  so  largely  London 
workers  and  not  factory  type,  it  would 
not  be  the  same  as  in  an  industrial 
area;  but  it  would  be  a help  undoubtedly. 

9544.  What  ;are  'the  possibilities  of 
further  building  in  Barnes  which  would 
not  conflict  with  your  planning  scheme? 

At  the  present  time  when  those  that 

were  mentioned  by  the  Town  Clerk,  some 
160  in  all  are  completed;  I would  say 
there  is  very  litle  chance  at  all  and  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  this,  that  almost 
without  execution  everv  niece  of  land  on 
which  we  have  built  since  the  war  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  argu- 
ment and  discussion.  If  a piece  of  land 
is  available  everybody  wants  it  because 
of  the  land  shortage,  and  it  is  going  to 
be  very  difficult  to  find  elsewhere  on 
which  to  build;  that  would  be.  my 
opinion.  I am  speaking  of  small  items 
of  course. 

9545.  Poissibly  redevelopment  in  resi- 
dential areas  on  the  sites  of  big  houses 

might  produce  a little? Yes,  but  we 

have  not  many  very  big  houses  left.  I 
think  where  there  . has  been  some 
development — and  this  has  proved  to 
be  very  essential — is  in  the  conversion 
of  some  (houses  into  perhaps  six  flatlets 
for  elderly  people,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Housing  Committee  I have  always 
thought  that  we  are  getting  to  a time 
when  the  families  having  grown  up  in 
our  municipal  housing  they  want  smaller 
accommodation,  and  we  try  to  do  all 
possible  exchanges  on  a voluntary  basis, 
which  is  a great  advantage  in  a compara- 
tively small  housing  authority  such  as 
Barnes  where  your  finger  is  on  the  spot 
and  everybody  knows  everybody  eilse’s 
business  pretty  well.  I am  comparing 
that  with  what  I see  on  the  L.C.C.  estates 
where  it  cannot  be  controlled  as  per- 
sonally and  closely  as  in  a small 
authority. 

. 9546.  If  you  had  known  then  what 
.you  know  now  would  you  throughout 
the  course  of  your  housing  scheme  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  build  rather  more 
.houses-  of  the  type  suitable  for  elderly 

people? No*  we  could  not  possibly 

.have  done  that  because  from  1944  when 
we  visualised  what  was  coming  upon  us 
our  experience  was  that  the  most  crucial 


thing  was  families  with  young  children. 
That  was  the  first  urgency,  and  the 
elderly  have  come  along  gradually,  but 
we  have  made  provision  and 
endeavoured  to  put  them,  which  is  of 
some  interest,  in  their  own  -parishes 
because  the  people  do  not  want  to  leave 
their  parishes.  That  helps,  because 
friends  and  neighbours  do  so  much 
voluntary  service  as  the  years  go  on  find 
enable  the  people  to  live  and  die  in  their 
own  homes. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Thank  you.  1 
rather  expected  you  to  give  that  answer. 
I think  that  is  all  I have  on  housing. 
Could  we  now  turn  to  planning? 

9547.  Mr.  Cadbury'.  I gather  that  the 
present  system  is  proving  satisfactory 
and  there  is  no  planmlng  problem  with 
the  county  council  as  far  as  the  detailed 
planning  and  administration  of  the 
present  arrangements  are  concerned? 

Mr.  Shepherd : That  is  correct ; we 

have  had  no  difficulty  at  all. 

9548.  It  do-  not  want  to  go  into  the 

method  of  delegation,  but  the  local 
council  is  satisfied  that  what  is  referred 
to  them  is  the  right  proportion  of  the 
planning  decisions? Yes,  Sir. 

9549.  There  is  a wider  field  of  plan- 
ning on  which  I would  like  to  ask  the 
council’s  opinion.  We  have  heard  a good 
deal  about  Surrey.  But  as  I look  at  the 
-map  of  Barnes  you  have  many  neighbours 
in  Middlesex  and  the  London  County 
Council  area,  and  you  have  already 
referred  to  Wandsworth  as  your  neigh- 
bour on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames. 
Are  there  any  planning  -problems  which 
affect  if  not  the  whole  of  Greater 
London  at  any  rate  the  riverside 
boroughs  in  which  you  have  planning 

consultation? Yes,  principally  the 

construction  of  roads,  in  particular  the 
South  Circular  ,Road,  which  runs 
through  our  borough,  and  consultations 
are  now  going  on  with  the  L.C.C. , in  one 
particular  instance  the  junction  on  the 
East  side  of  the  Borough  where  the 
L.C.C.  and  Wandsworth  will  be  partially 
affected.  That  consultation  is  being  made 
now,  and  it  is  our  endeavour  to  do  it 
in  every  instance. 

9550.  I -was  not  thinking  of  roads.  1 
was  thinking  more  about  densities  and 
general  questions  of  revisions  of  develop- 
ment plans,  which  -of  course  arc  on  a 
county  basis.  Do  you  have  any  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  the  Middlesex 
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authorities  or  Wandsworth  or  the  L.C.C. 

on  .broad  planning  matters? Yes, 

they  consult  us  at  the  draft  scheme  stage 
and  we  are  asked  to  make  any  observa- 
tions on  their  proposals,  which  my 
council  do. 

9551.  This  is  not  only  Surrey  County 

Council? That  is  London  County 

Council. 

9552.  And  Middlesex  County  Coun- 
cil?  Yes,  and  Middlesex  County 

Council. 

9553.  So  you  as  a borough  do  know 
what  is  happening  on  your  boundaries? 
—Yes. 

9554.  Perhaps  we  could  go  to  roads, 

which  really  are  part  of  planning.  Were 
you  as  a borough  in  any  way  brought 
into  the  considerations  of  the  Nugent 
Committee  Report  which  has  just  been 
issued? No,  Sir. 

9555.  It  of  course  affects  the  roads  of 

the  .L.C.C.  area,  but  presumably  a lot  of 
them  do  spill  over  the  boundary.  Yon 
were  not  asked  to  give  evidence  to  the 
Nugent  Committee? No,  Sir. 

9556.  Sir  John  Wriglcy:  Do  you 

know  of  the  report  of  the  Nugent  Com- 
mittee?  Yes. 

9557.  il  mean,  it  has  been  brought  to 

your  notice  since  it  was  issued? Yes. 

9558.  Mr.  Cadbury:  It  does  not  raise 

any  problems  for  Barnes  as  a borough, 
it  ds  merely  dealing  with  the  London 
County  Council  area? Yes. 

9559.  You  are  not  conscious  of  any 

difficulty  there? No,  Sir. 

9560.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  If  you  had 
been  asked  do  you  think  you  would  have 
had  any  comment  to  make,  or  do  you 

think  it  is  all  right? 1 think;  it  will  be 

ail  right,  Sir. 

9561.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Have  Barnes  no 
traffic  problems  that  start  either  in  Lon- 
don or  on  the  other  side  of  the  borough 
for  people  who  want  to  go  through  it? 
-Wc  have  the  problem  of  the  Bottle- 
neck created  by  the  Hammersmith 
Broadway.  We  also  have  a problem  to  a 
lesser  degree  where  Wandsworth  traffic 
moves  into  Barnes  and  then  across  north- 
wards to  Hammersmith,  but  as  I men- 
tioned earlier  we  are  having  consultations 
with  the  L.C.C.  about  the  future  pro- 
posals at  that  particular  junction. 

9562.  Why  I referred  to  the  Nugent 
Committee  is  that  a good  deal  of  this 

32525 


report,  which  I admit  I only  read  yester- 
day, deals  with  the  bottlenecks  in  various 
parts  of  toe  London  County  Council 
area,  and  in  looking  at  .maps  which  they 
■publish  with  the  Nugent  Report  it 
appeared  to  me  that  some  of  their  solu- 
tions might  have  considerably  affected 
the  traffic  problems  within  the  borough 
of  Barnes  because,  as  you  say,  the  popu- 
lation of  Wandsworth  use  the  bridges 

that  involve  traffic  through  Barnes. 

Yes. — Mr.  Llewelyn  John:  May  I come 
in.  here?  The  main  roads  which  are 
affected  by  any  development  such  as  may 
the  envisaged  in  London  are  themselves 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned  earmarked  in 
our  minds  at  any  rate  for  redevelopment 
in  one  form  or  another  or  widening.  For 
instance,  our  main  boulevard  from  Ham- 
mersmith Bridge — we  know  that  Ham- 
mersmith Bridge  has  to  be  widened  at 
some  date.  I.t  is  the  entrance  across 
there,  and  we  have  had  it  in  mind  for 
some  time  that  widening  must  take  place 
there  and  we  are  gradually,  and  have 
been  for  some  time,  widening  portions  of 
the  Upper  Richmond  Road,  which  is  the 
other  artery  for  through  traffic  from 
Barnes. 

9563.  Perhaps  I may  put  it  in  this  way, 
Mr.  Town  Clerk.  We  as  a Commission 
have  to  look  at  the  problems  of  the 
whole  of  Greater  London.  We  have  no 
doubt,  after  your  most  lucid  statement, 
that  the  general  .pattern  of  government 
for  your  particular  borough  is  much  as 
you,  your  Councillors  and  the  citizens  of 
the  borough  would  wish,  but  there  are 
certain,  problems  that  we  have  to  look  at 
which  might  affect  the  borough  which  do 
not  originate  within  the  borough  or  even 
within  the  county  of  Surrey.  I merely 
wanted  to  draw  you  as  to  the  policy  of 
your  council  in.  dealing  with  this  a.nd  to 
ask  when  these  matters  were  considered 
how  you  wished  your  views  to  be  con- 
sidered alongside  those  of  the  other  areas 
concerned.  I gather  there  has  been  some 
consultation.  I am  still  not  quite  clear 
whether  any  machinery  exists  or  whether 
you  think  further  machinery  ought  to 
exist  to  ensure  that  that  sort  of  consulta- 
tion is  taken  continuously  and  that  it  is 
adequate  for  the  consideration  of  your 
problems  as  well  as  the  problems  of  the 

other  areas, A lot  of  that  consultation 

is  done  through  the  divisional  road 
engineer  in  the  ordinary  way  at  officer 
level.  So  far  as  you  are  thinking  of  these 
other  .things  I must  say  that  we  have 
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fairly  clearly  in  mind  the  roads  which 
need  improvement  in  the  light  of  traffic 
development  outside  our  area,  and  when 
the  Ministry  is  ready  I think  we  too  shall 
be  ready  to  get  a move  on  with  it,  but  I 
■think  we  have  known  clearly  for  some 
time  where  the  shoe  was  pinching  us, 
and  we  have  known  what  would  have  to 
be  d one  . 

Mr.  Cadbury:  Thank  you. 

9564.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Well,  Mr. 
Town  Clerk,  I think  that  concludes  all 


the  questions  we  want  to  ask  you.  If 
there  are  any  points  you  wish  to  put  to 
us,  things  that  you  think  we  ought  to  have 
raised,  or  additional  things  you  want  to 
raise,  this  in  a sense  [is  your  grand  oppor- 
tunity.  No,  Sir,  I think  we  have 

covered  everything  except  to  ithank  you 
for  the  kindness  with  which  you  have 
•received  us. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  very 
lucid  statement  you  have  made  and  the 
way  in  which  you  have  answered  our 
questions. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Alderman  H.  A.  Leon 
Alderman  F.  G.  Gaines  {,/ 

Mr.  C.  Heyworth 

Mr.  B.  Davies  . 

Mr.  G.  S.  Weddle 
Pr.  E.  Pereira 

on  behalf  of  Richmond  Borough  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


9565.  Sir  John  Wrigley : You  will  ibe 
sufficiently  familiar  with  our  procedure 
to  'know  that  the  normal  course  is  to 
ask  somebody  to  make  an  opening  state- 
ment, if  that  arrangement  is  convenient 

to  you. Alderman  Leon:  It  is,  Sir, 

thank  you  very  much.  I would  like  in 
opening  to  tell  you  that  I am  very  for- 
tunate indeed  to  have  with  me  represent- 
ing the  Richmond  Borough  Council  my 
colleague,  Alderman  Gaines,  who  lias 
had  considerable  experience  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  in  the  social  services  con- 
cerned iin  the  borough.  He  has  been  on 
the  council  for  sixteen  years  and  is  a 
past  mayor  and  also  at  the  moment 
chairman  of  our  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee. Alderman  Gaines,  too,  tis  la 
member  of  the  Surrey  County  Council. 
Wie  have  with  us,  'too,  on  my  right,  our 
Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Heyworth ; the 
Borough  Treasurer  on  my  left,  and  also 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  the 
Borough  Engineer. 

If  lit  .pleases  you,  Sir,  I would  like  to 
open  the  evidence,  and  then  after  il  have 
dealt  with  certain  of  .the  aspects  of  our 
case  call  upon  Alderman  Gaines  to  speak 
on  the  environmental  health,  personal 
health  'and  welfare,  highways,  street 
lighting,  traffic  and  education,  and  with 
your  permission  T would  like  to  end  up 
with  the  other  Items  on  which  I am 
charged  to  address  you.  Then,  Sir,  we 
shall  be  ready  for  your  questions. 

Richmond  historically : Richmond  has 
existed  as  a place  since  1126  when  it 
was  known  as  Shone,  which  later  became 
corrupted  to  Sheen,  but  since  the  times 
of  Henry  Tudor  it  has  been  known  as 
Richmond.  Since  that  time,  (too,  .Rich- 
mond has  been  a Royal  Manor,  and  the 
reigning  Sovereign  has  always  been  Lord 
or  Lady  of  the  iManor.  In  fact,  today 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II  is 
Lady  of  the  Royal  Manor  of  Richmond 
but,  as  you  are  aware,  (the  formal  cus- 
toms are  not  now  observed.  Richmond 
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became  a borough  in  1890,  enlarging  its 
area  >by  the  incorporation  of  ,Kaw,  Peter- 
sham and  part  of  MortLake  in  1892,  and 
pants  of  Haim  in  1933.  It  is  known 
throughout  the  world  as  /part  of  the 
country’s  heritage  of  tradition,  and  a 
current  exhibition,  entitled  “ Historic 
Richmond  ”,  organised  by  our  borough 
librarian,  has  in  three  weeks  attracted 
12,762  visitors.  A catalogue  of  the  ex- 
hibits in  that  exhibition,  showing  some- 
thing of  the  famous  names  who  have 
■been  attracted  by  Richmond  in  the  past, 
is  submitted.  It  would  be  tempting  to 
say  so  much  more  on  this  topic  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  know  where  to  stop. 
We  therefore  rely  on  the  Commission’s 
personal  knowledge  of  that  situation  and 
on  any  questions  which  they  might  wish 
to  put  to  us. 

Riohmonid  geographically:  .Richmond 
is  largely  isolated  from  surrounding 
London.  In  fact  it  can  ibe  said  that  it 
is  true  that  Richmond  is  surrounded  by 
London  but  not  submerged  in  London. 
The  large  areas  of  open  spaces,  and  ithe 
6$  miles  of  river  frontage  preserve  the 
■impression  of  a separate  township.  Those 
open  splices  further  give  the  feeling  that 
Richmond  is  a country  town  rather  than 
part  of  London,  and  are,  together  with 
the  views  that  can  be  obtained  from 
them  (and  (their  historical  traditions,  the 
reason  why  so  many  people  flock  there 
for  pleasure.  Some  million  .people  a 
year  pay  for  .admission  to  the  Royal 
Botanic  .Gardens  alone  (the  figure  is 
1,100,000  so  far  this  year)  and  that  takes 
no  .account  of  those  who  come  for  Rich- 
mond’s other  attractions.  In  the  table 
submitted  are  listed  the  open  spaces 
owned  or  administered  by  the  Borough 
Council,  below  which  appears  a note  of 
the  Grown  Lands  to  which  .the  public 
also  have  access.'  Some  half  of  the  area 
of  the  borough  is  comprised  of  these 
spaces,  and  more  than  ia  tenth  of  the  area 
of  the  borough  comprises  spaces  for 
which  it  is  financially  responsible.  This 
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is  reflected  in  tihe  figures  for  irate  'pound- 
age levied  for  parks  and  open  spaces  set 
out  in  the  .same  Appendix,  which  shows 
that  Richmond  spends  something  of  the 
order  of  twice  as  much  as  its  neighbours 
on  -this  service. 

I think  it  is  desirable  to  inform  the 
Commission  that  Richmond  has  a large 
Council,  namely  10  aldermen  and  30 
councillors  for  a population  of  42,000. 
So  far  as  these  members  can  be  gauged 
without  naming  exactly  what  the  posi- 
tion is,  it  is  considered  that  the  political 
parties  are  represented  on  the  council 
by  26  Conservatives,  12  Labour  and  2 
Independent.  There  is  a minority  view 
on  the  council  which  is  fundamentally 
different  from  the  official  view  which  is 
being  put  before  you.  It  is  thought  that 
the  Richmond  representatives  should 
mention  that  there  are  minutes  in  exist- 
ence expressing  the  minority  view  and 
copies  of  these  are  handed  in. 

It  is  understood  that  the  12  Labour 
members  of  the  council  have  submitted 
their  own  representations  to  the  Com- 
mission, and  they  are  here  with  us,  to- 
gether with  representatives  of  the 
majority  view,  and  I am  sure  are  listen- 
ing very  carefully  to  the  case  we  are 
putting  before  you. 

The  residents  of  Richmond  are  very 
jealous  of  the  amenities  of  the  borough 
and  in  recent  years  there  has  come  into 
being  the  Richmond  Society  who  have 
been  most  vigorous  in  their  efforts  to 
preserve  the  amenities  of  the  borough. 
They  have  on  occasions  not  seen  eye 
to  eye  with  the  borough  council  while 
on  other  occasions  the  borough  council 
have  valued  their  support.  The  Com- 
mission will  doubtless  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  Richmond  Society  sought 
the  views  of  its  members  on  the  re- 
organisation of  local  government  in 
Greater  London.  The  majority  view  of 
the  members  of  the  Richmond  Society 
was  that  Richmond  should  stay  as  it  is 
as  part  of  the  administrative  and  geo- 
graphical County  of  Surrey. 

The  relationship  which  exists  between 
Richmond  and  the  county  council  in 
respect  of  those  services  where  Rich- 
mond have  delegated  functions  will  be 
dealt  with  under  the  headings  relating 
to  those  functions  but  it  is  considered 
that  the  Richmond  representatives  sin 
support  of  their  case  would  wish  to  state 
'that  relations  between  the  borough  and 
the  county  are  extremely  good,  that  is 


not  to  say  that  there  are  not  occasions 
where  differences  of  opinion  (sometimes 
on  quite  important  matters)  arise  be- 
tween the  district  and  the  county ; in- 
stances are  flats  at  Ham,  flats  at  10-28 
Queens  iRoad,  known  to  us  as  the 
Queens  Road  Estate,  alterations  to  de- 
velopment plan  such  as  changing  the 
notation  from  residential  .to  no  notation 
of  60  acres  at  Ham,  but  these  occasions 
are  only  ripples  on  the  otherwise  quite 
calm  surface  which  exists  in  a most  co- 
operative atmosphere  between  the  county 
and  the  borough.  The  county  and  its 
members  have  endeavoured  to  create  the 
awareness  of  mutual  understanding  and 
co-operation  and  it  is  considered  that 
the  borough  has  done  the  same  and  that 
this  has  led  in  a large  measure  to  the 
success  which  attends  local  government 
in  metropolitan  Surrey. 

Instances  of  co-operation  on  the  most 
valuable  scale  can  he  given,  e.g.  the 
county  council’s  contributions  to  the 
preservation  of  the  view  from  Richmond 
Hill  and  their  contributions  to  repairing 
and  maintaining  the  islands  in  the  river. 

Richmond’s  relations  with  its  neigh- 
bours are  good,  and  in  those  matters 
which  gain  from  being  dealt  with  over 
a wider  area  than  Richmond  alone, 
they  associate  with  one  or  other  of 
them.  We  have  also  submitted  to  you 
a note  of  the  services  in  which  Rich- 
mond works  specially  closely  with  its 
neighbours,  either  iby  way  of  Joint 
Boards  or  Committees  or  special  co- 
operation of  another  kind. 

Richmond  in  expressing  the  view  that 
it  wishes  to  stay  as  it  is  is  opposed  to 
the  views  expressed  by  the  Association 
of  Municipal  Corporations. 

We  consider  that  Riohmond  is  too 
small  to  become  a most-purpose 
authority  or  a county  'borough. 

The  evidence  tendered  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Municipal  Corporations  with 
particular  reference  to  Metropolitan 
Surrey,  showed  that  they  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  County  Borough  system 
should  apply  throughout  'Metropolitan 
Surrey  and  that  authorities  in  that  area 
which  of  themselves  were  too  small  to 
become  county  boroughs  could  be 
grouped. 

Richmond  agrees  with  the  Surrey 
County  Council  that  County  Boroughs 
should  not  be  formed  in  Metropolitan 
Surrey.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that 
amalgamation  should  not  take  place  in 
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that  part  of  the  County  and  that  there 
should  be  no  separation  between  the 
metropolitan  and  extra-metropolitan 
parts  of  Surrey. 

With  your  permission  I would  now 
call  upon  Alderman  Gaiines  to  submit 
the  portion  of  the  evidence  for  which 
he  has  made  himself  responsible. 

Alderman  Gaines : Mr.  Chairman, 

the  views  expressed  by  the  'Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government  with 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  refuse  have 
been  noted  carefully  iby  the  Richmond 
Council.  The  suggestion  that  a central 
organisation  should  be  established  to 
take  charge  of  the  collection  and  disposal 
of  London’s  refuse  :is  considered  to  ibe 
not  An  the  best  interests  of  a service 
which  is,  so  far  as  collection  is  con- 
cerned at  any  rate,  essentially  local. 
Richmond  does  agree  however  that  it 
may  be  necessary  for  co-operation 
between  authorities  to  take  place  as  is 
the  present  (practice  in  Tespect  of  the 
Boroughs  of  Richmond  and  Barnes. 
The  two  authorities  are  at  the  present 
moment  considering  the  future  of  the 
refuse  disposal  plant  which  is  owned  by 
Barnes.  The  two  authorities  had  hoped 
that  it  might  have  been  possible  to 
include  another  authority  in  their 
schemes  for  the  modernisation  and  re- 
building of  the  refuse  disposal  plant  but 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  do  so  at 
present.  'In  the  circumstances  Richmond 
considers  that  the  present  arrangements 
are  the  best  that  can  be  achieved  at  the 
moment  and  would  not  be  bettered  by 
the  setting  up  of  an  “ ad  hoc  ” authority. 

The  Commission  will  be  aware  from 
the  written  statement  that  sewage  dis- 
posal and  the  main  sewers  are  under  the 
management  and_  control  of  the  Rich- 
mond .Main  Sewerage  (Board  which 
consists  of  an  equal  number  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Boroughs  of  Rich- 
mond and  Barnes.  The  local  Authority 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  altera- 
tion in  the  present  arrangements  would 
materially  'improve  the  service  provided. 
During  the  past  three  years  the  capital 
expenditure  of  the  Richmond  Main 
Sewerage  Board  has  amounted,  to  £96,023. 

Thie  personal  health  and  welfare  ser- 
vices are  dealt  with  by  Divisional  Sub- 
committees of  the  County  Health  and 
Welfare  Committees  which  are  respon- 
sible for  the  day  to  day  administration 
of  the  services.  Richmond  and  Barnes 
together  form  the  Northern  Divisional 
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Health  and  Welfare  areas.  The  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Richmond  is  the 
Divisional  Medical  Officer. 

Arrangements  have  now  been  made 
following  the  resignation  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Barnes  for  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Richmond 
to  be  appointed  also  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Barnes.  It  is  proposed  to 
appoint  a Deputy  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  the  two  Boroughs.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  on  health  matters  there 
is  a close  liaison  between  the  Boroughs 
and  the  County. 

Whatever  difficulties  occur  in  the 
present  system  of  delegation  seem  capable 
of  resolution  in  the  same  sort  of  fashion 
as  have  been  those  arising  out  of  the 
operation  of  the  Divisional  Executive  for 
Education  and  need  not  be  the  subject 
of  changes  of  function. 

On  highways,  Richmond  has  noted  the 
view  expressed  by  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port and  Civil  Aviation  (that  the  numbers 
of  highway  authorities  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area  should  be  considerably  reduced. 
They  have  noted  that  although  paragraph 
30  of  the  Evidence  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  refers  to  a population  of  some 
200,000  people  the  specimen  exercise  con- 
tained in  Appendix  II  of  the  same 
Evidence  refers  to  a grouping  which 
would  produce  twenty-two  highway 
authorities  with,  an  average  population 
of  400,000.  Richmond  considers  that 
there  is  no  justification  for  the  setting 
up  of  such  large  ad  hoc  authorities,  the 
result  of  which  would  be  to  deprive  many 
local  authorities  of  their  highway  func- 
tions. It  is  appreciated  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  engineers  at  the  moment  but 
Richmond  has  experienced  no  real  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  out  its  highway  func- 
tions with  regard  not . only  to  district 
roads  but  also  to  claimed  roads  and 
agency  arrangements  on  County  Roads. 
It  is  agreed  that  there  is  still  room  for 
improvement  on  many  roads  but  the 
delay  cannot  be  said  to  be  due  to  any 
lack  of  initiative  by  the  local  authority 
or  inability  to  obtain  technical  staff  for 
this  work  but  rather  due  to  the  financial 
policy  exercised  by  -Her  Majesty’s 
Government  in  recent  years. 

The  Commission  will  be  well  aware 
that  street  lighting  is  not  a highway 
authority  function  'but  the.  function  of 
the  local  lighting  authority.  In  this 
respect  Richmond  has  recently  carried 
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out  a three  year  side-street  lighting  con- 
version scheme  from  gas  to  electricity. 
The  importance  of  a uniform  system  of 
street  lighting  on  the  trunk  roads  and 
other  traffic  roads  in  the  London  area 
has  been  recognised  by  the  willingness 
with  which  Richmond  participated  in  the 
Conference  convened  by  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  in  1958  as  a result  of  which 
there  was  set  up  the  Joint  Consultative 
Committee  on  Street  Lighting  in  the 
London  Conurbation. 

Richmond  has  its  own  quota  of  trouble 
in  the  considerable  amount  of  traffic 
which  passes  or  attempts  to  pass  through 
the  principal  shopping  centre  of  the  town 
(George  Street  and  The  Quadrant) ; the 
morning,  and  the  evening  peak  periods 
are  the  worst.  These  roads  were  in  fact 
included  in  the  twenty-three  sites  in  the 
Greater  London  area  which  were  the  sub- 
ject of  possible  no  waiting  restrictions  in 
the  survey  carried  out  by  the  London 
and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory 
Committee. 

There  has  been  for  a number  of  years 
concern  with  the  parking  of  vehicles  in 
streets  particularly  around  Richmond 
Green  and  it  has  not  yet  been  possible 
to  reach  a satisfactory  solution.  The 
present  procedure  whereby  schemes  with 
regard  to  traffic  restrictions  pass  through 
the  London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic 
Advisory  Committee  does  appear  to  be 
somewhat  cumbersome  and  while  a 
degree  of  central  control  for  through 
routes  is  obviously  desirable  it  is  felt 
that  (local  representatives  have  the  best 
detailed  knowledge  for  dealing  with 
purely  local  conditions. 

With  regard  to  the  provision  of  off 
street  parking,  Richmond  is  pursuing 
a vigorous  .policy  and  in  recent  years 
has  provided  a new  car  park  in  Paradise 
Road  in  respect  of  which  negotiations 
are  now  taking  place  as  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  adjoining  properties  so  that  a 
further  extension  -might  be  made. 

The  Northern  Divisional  Executive  of 
the  Surrey  County  Council  Education 
Committee  comprises  the  Boroughs  of 
Richmond  and  Barnes.  The  Co-unty 
Council  have  recently  made  alterations 
in  the  operation  of  Divisional  Executives 
which  are  designed  (to  improve  the  part 
which  ithe  Divisional  Executives  play  in 
the  working  of  the  education  services  and 
the  Richmond  Council  is  pleased  to 
know  of  this  and  to  hear  from  one.  of 
their  representatives  (the  present  Vice- 


Chaiinmian)  of  the  success  of  the  new 
arrangements. 

.It  is  a further  source  of  satisfaction  to 
knoiw  that  -the  revised  scheme  is  to  be 
reviewed  in  twelve  months  time  when 
Go-unity  (Districts  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  (to  comment  thereon.  The 
willingness  of  the  Counity  Council . to 
consider  revisions  of  the  delegation 
agreement  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
smooth  working  of  the  education  sys- 
tem in  Surrey  is  just  a further  indica- 
tion of  'the  kind  of  co-operation  which 
exists  in  Surrey  -between  the  County 
Council  and  (the  Boroughs. 

Alderman  Leon : If  I may  now 

continue  on  housing,  (the  written 
statement  gave  -particulars  of  the  houses 
provided  by  the  local  authority  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  local 
authority  has  carried  out  its  functions  as 
a housing  authority  with  vigour  and 
foresight.  The  Commission  will  appre- 
ciate that  in  a -Borough  such  as  Rich- 
mond the  conflicting  demands  for  land 
for  -private  and  local  authority  housing 
schemes  >as  well  as  the  ancillary  services 
are  such  that  li-t  -is  not  possible  to  satisfy 
all  the  sections  of  the  community. 

Richmond  'has  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain a balance  in  its  -provision,  of  local 
authority  houses  and  in  granting  plan- 
ning permission  for  private  houses. 
Richmond  has,  however,  like  many  other 
authorities,  a waiting  list  for  housing 
accommodation  and  a-t  the  present 
moment  there  are  428  families  on  the 
general  waiting  list  and  307  old  persons 
on  -the  old  persons  waiting  list.  The 
qualification  for  inclusion  on  the  wait- 
ing list  is  -that  the  applicant  should  now 
be  resident  i-n  Richmond  and  should 
have  been  so  resident  for  -the  past  five 
years. 

The  Richmond  Council  feel  that  the 
time  has  now  come  for  them  to  refrain 
from  expanding  further  their  provision 
of  local  -authority  houses,  and  this  wait- 
ing list  therefore  w-ill  be  reduced  only 
insofar  as  transfers  take  place  due  to 
removal  fr-om  th-e  district,  deaths,  etc. 

Concerning  town:  and  country  plan- 
ning, under  the-  delegation  agreement 
between  the  vSurrey  County  Council  and 
the  Borough  all  applications  are  in- 
spected iby  the  Area  Planning  Officer 
and  those  relating  to  certain  matters  in 
the  il-ist  submitted  are  scheduled  and 
referred  to-  the  Area  Sub-Committee  for 
their  examination  and  recommendation. 
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Development  by  .the  local  authority  is 
referred  through  the  Area  Sub-Commit- 
tee to  the  County  Planning  Committee 
for  their  decision. 

The  remainder  of  development  control 
under  Part  TIT  of  -the  Town  and  Country 
Planning  Act,  1947,  is  within  the  func- 
tions of  Richmond  by  such  delegation. 

The  experience  of  Richmond  has  been 
that  the  delegation  arrangements  have 
worked  quite  satisfactorily  in  practice. 
Only  about  5 per  cent  of  the  applica- 
tions received  are  scheduled.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  although  some  delay  does 
occur  in  connection  with  scheduled 
planning  applications  such  delays  are 
largely  unavoidable  and  are  inevitably 
associated  with  applications  which  are  of 
considerable  importance  or  which  raise 
complex  problems  because  of  the  num- 
ber of  authorities  involved. 

Richmond  would,  however,  not  like 
the  Commission  to  be  unaware  of  their 
general  feeling  that  the  present  system 
is  adequate  but  that  improvements  can 
still  be  made  from  time  to  time  in  the 
light  of  experience  obtained.  Richmond 
wish  to  reiterate  their  belief  that  the  pre- 
paration and  modification  of  develop- 
ment plans  should  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  County. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Commis- 
sion to  -know  that  at  the  July  Council 
meeting  approval  was  given  in  principle 
to  the  erection  of  a new  (public  baths 
establishment  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£227,000.  The  siting  of  the  new  public 
baths  in  the  Old  Deer  Park  will  of 
course  require  permission  from  the 
Crown  {as  freeholders)  and  also  the 
approval  of  the  Planning  Authority.  It 
is,  however,  indicative  of  the  faith  which 
Richmond  has  in  its  own  ability  to  carry 
out  its  .present  functions  and  is  an 
indication  of  the  independent  spirit 
which  is  expressed  by  Richmond’s  desire 
to  remain  as  it  is  as  part  of  the  adminis- 
trative and  geographical  County  of 
Surrey. 

There  are  perhaps  one  or  tiwo  o+her 
matters  which  -while  not  touching  upon 
the  major  aspects  of  reorganisation  of 
local  government  may  be  worthy  of 
mention. 

In  the  written  statement  reference  was 
made  to  the  Queens  Road  Estate  of  21 
acres  which  is  held  by  the  Corporation 
as  Trustees  and  the  income  from  which 
32525 


goes  to  the  benefit  of  the  rates  of  the 
Parish  of  Richmond.  In  recent  months 
there  has  been  pressure  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Council  to  abolish  the  differential 
rating  which  exists  largely  through  the 
existence  of  this  Estate.  This  is  a matter 
which  is  fraught  -with  legal  difficulties 
and  it  is  considered  that  the  matter 
would  be  even  further  complicated  if 
Richmond  should  perhaps  form  part  of 
a larger  -local  government  unit  than  it 
does  at  the  -present  time. 

I believe,  Sir,  that  the  Barnes  delega- 
tion did  mention  the  -question  of  the 
flooding  of  the  River  Thames,  which 
)was  dealt  with  in  the  report  of  the 
Waverley  Committee  in  May,  1954.  If 
the  Commission  have  it  within  their 
powers  of  reference  to  recommend  the 
conferment  of  extra  powers  on  local 
authorities  in  respect  of  particular 
matters  then  Richmond  would  ask  that 
riparian  authorities  should  be  given  the 
powers  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the 
Waverley  Committee. 

In  the  opinion  of  Richmond  40,000  to 
50,000  is  the  right  size  for  a local  gov- 
ernment unit  if  one  is  to  retain  the  local 
interest  in  local  matters.  In  such  an  area 
members  are  able  to  get  to  know  their 
local  problems  thoroughly  and  the  elec- 
torate know  their  representatives. 

Richmond  is  just  such  a unit  of 
reasonable  size  with  maximum  local 
interest.  The  larger  the  authority  the 
greater  the  da-nger  of  local  interest 
waning  and  of  members  “ rubber  stamp- 
ing ” the  decisions  of  bureaucracy.  With 
an  electorate  -of  the  average  of  3,000  per 
ward  returning  three  members,  members 
are  aware  of  the  problems  affecting  their 
area  and  are  incidentally  more  amenable 
to  pressure. 

Evidence.  ii-n  support  of  the  greater 
interest  in  the  smaller  authority  is  found 
in  the  voting  figures  at  municipal  and 
county  elections,  where  a very  good  per- 
centage of  electors  cast  their  vote  in  the 
municipal  elections. 

After  the  closest  examination  we  are 
satisfied  that  Richmond  in  these  modern 
times  is  as  capable  as  it  has  been  for  the 
pas-t  seventy  years  of  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  local  government  within  its 
area.  Richmond  would  not  therefore 
wish  -to  surrender  any  of  its  functions, 
nor  would  it  wish  to  see  any  change  in 
the  pattern  of  local  government  of 
Metropolitan  Surrey  as  i-t  exists  today. 
That  is  our  case. 

A 7 
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9566.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Does  any- 
body else  wish  to  say  anything  at  .this 
stage? — — Alderman  Leon:  I do  not 
think  so. 

9567.  Thank  you  very  much  and  thank 
you,  Alderman  Gaines,  for  your  partner- 
ship in  the  presentation.  You  will  be- 
come conscious,  as  we  become  conscious 
as  the  weeks  pass  in  this  room,  that  it 
seems  to  be  increasingly  subject  to  echoes. 
That  is  particularly  noticeable  where  we 
have  two  local  authorities  following  one 
another  who  are  giving  substantially  the 
same  evidence  though  you  have  skilfully 
presented  it  in  different  ways.  It  makes 
it  difficult  for  us  that  we  either  have  to 
repeat  somewhat  the  same  questions  or 
we  have  to  say  you  have  already  heard 
what  was  said  half  an  hour  ago,  and  it 
is  perhaps  unnecessary  for  us  to  repeat. 
We  must  try  and  devise  a sort  of  com- 
promise so  that  we  are  quite  sure  you 
have  said  to  us  all  that  you  want  to  say 
in  the  presentation  and  support  of  your 
case  without  putting  the  same  questions 
to  you  you  know  have  already  been 
answered  and  to  which  you  are  going  to 

give  the  same  answer. Alderman 

Leon : You  are  corqplimenting  us  in 
assuming  we  have  a good  memory, 
remembering  all  that  was  asked  and  all 
that  was  replied. 

9568.  I know  Richmond  is  a very  old 
place,  and  you  referred  to  one  or  two 
variations  in  the  area,  but  substantially 
.the  .borough  apart  from  the  inclusion  of 
Petersham,  and  Kew  has  been  the  same 

ever  since  it  was  a borough. Except 

of  course  in  1933  we  did  have  the 
addition  of  Ham. 

9569.  You  would  say  it  was  a single 
community.  I ask  the  question  because 
no  doubt  in  Richmond  some  people 
in  the  borough,  df  asked  where  they 
■live  would  not  necessarily  give  the 

answer  “ Richmond  ”. In  the  main. 

Sir,  excepting  the  exclusive  part  of  the 
borough  known  as  Kew,  I think  you 
would  find  that  would  be  so. 

I put  that  question  somewhat 

maliciously  because  I once  lived  in  Kew ! 
However,  it  is  a part  of  your  case,  and 
I understand  it,  that  the  borough  is  a 
solid  unit  and  is  of  the  right  size  for 
the  services  you  have,  and  you  are  not 
asking  for  any  change  in  the  services. 
I think  perhaps  we  might  proceed  to  put 
a few  questions  about  services. 

9570.  Mr.  Cadbury : Gould  I pursue 
that  point?  I think  Alderman  Leon  has 


left  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  whait  they  want, 
but  we  as  a Commission  have  had  sug- 
gestions on  various  occasions  that 
40,000  is  too  small  a unit  within  the 
Greater  London  area  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  whole  pattern  of  London, 
which,  of  course,  is  our  problem.  1 
wish  ito  make  no  suggestion  for  forced 
marriages,  'but  if  dn  fact  it  was  felt 
Imperative  to  increase  the  size  of  the  unit, 
it  would  ibe  of  interest  to  me  to  know 
whether  some  forced  marriage  with 
Barnes  would  be  more  acceptable  than 
for  example  a forced  marriage  with 

Kingston. 1 think  you  are  putting  a 

difficult  question  to  me.  I am  charged 
with  putting  the  majority  view  of  our 
council  that  we  want  to  remain  as  we 
are.  If  one  has  to  postulate  it  we  must 
■hope  one  would  have  to  choose  one  or 
•two  alternatives. 

9571.  This  was  a serious  question,  if 

in  fact  some  forms  of  amalgamation  were 
necessary.  I gather  over  the  years  you 
have  in  fact  combined  with  Barnes  on  a 
good  many  occasions? That  is  so. 

9572.  And  you  would  probably  find  it 
easier  to  sort  matters  out  with  Barnes 
than  you  would  further  south  with  King- 
ston. History  rather  suggests  Barnes  and 
Richmond  do  run  more  closely  together 

than  any  other  combination. Yes,  I 

think  geographically  and  of  course  factu- 
ally that  is  so.  Our  associations  with 
Barnes  are  more  close  than,  with 
Kingston. 

9573.  I would  assure  you  I am  not 
trying  to  suggest — neither  I nor  other 
members  of  the  Commission  have  any 
opinion  on  this — but  it  has  'been  put  to 
us  and  I felt  it  would  be  useful  to  draw 

you  out  on  that  point. We  have  many 

joint  services : that  is  true. 

9574.  Sir  John  Wrigley : On  the 

environmental  health  services  there  is 
really  very  little  for  us  -to  put  to  you, 
because  as  you  know  we  have  already 
discussed  the  question  of  house  refuse 
with  Barnes.  You  have  heard  their 
answers.  You  axe  dn  this  jointly,  and 
you  are  at  the  stage  where  you  may  bo 
at  thie  parting  of  the  ways  and  have  to 
come  to  some  conclusions  for  the  future 
which  I gather  you  have  not  yet  de- 
cided.  Alderman  Gaines : Yes.  Wo 

have  set  up  a joint  sub-committee  to  look 
into  the  question  of  the  future,  as  wc 
know  the  present  plant  has  probably  not 
■more  than  a further  five  years  of  useful 
life,  and  the  committee  decided  to  send 
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the  engineers  of  both  Barnes  and  Rich- 
mond to  see  what  other  modem 
plants  there  were  in  this  country  and 
on  the  continent  and  to  see  what 
was  the  best  and  most  economical 
system  to  adopt  for  the  future  if  we 
could  manage  it.  We  really  do  not  know 
what  is  in  store  for  .the  future.  We  only 
want  to  have  the  most  modern  and 
economic  system  -that  our  engineers  can 
advise  us  to  adopt. 

9575.  You  are  still  working  at  this 

together? 1 am.  a member  of  the  com- 

mittee and  am  waiting  to  he  called  to 
another  meeting. 

9576.  Mr.  Cadbury : Could  X ask  a 

question  on  this?  Your  nearest  neigh- 
bour as  far  as  available  tipping  space  is 
concerned  is  Heston  and  Isleworth,  has 
there  ever  been  any  thought  of  using 
the  gravel  pits  across  the  river  for  tip- 
ping the  waste  from  Richmond? As 

far  as  I am  concerned,  and  the  Engineer 
will  put  me  right  on  this,  no,  is  the 
answer  to  this. 

9577.  I am  right  that  geographically 

it  is  not  far  away,  am  I not? No,  it 

is  not  far  away.  It  is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  Heston  and  Isleworth,  I 
suppose  five  miles  to  their  borough  but 
whether  the  pits  are  on  the  extremity  of 
the  borough  oir  outside  I do  not  know. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : May  we  turn  to 
education? 

9578.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  I think,  Mr. 
Mayor,  your  evidence  is  extremely  clear 
about  .the  views  of  the  Council  on  educa- 
tion. You  think  Richmond  is  a very 
good  size  for  a local  government 
authority  and  that  being  so  you  recog- 
nise that  it  would  not  be  a very  good 
plan  for  it  to  have  responsibility  for 

educational  services  itself. The 

answer  to  that  is  that  we  can  get  a much 
better  and  greater  service  from  a county 
administration  than  we  can  from  an 
authority  of  42,000  people.  We  copld 
not  afford  the  service  that  we  can  get 
from  a county  administration. 

9579.  Granted  that  the  county  is  going 
to  be  responsible  for  education  you  like 

the  divisional  executive  system. The 

system  has  worked  very  well.  As  you 
know,  we  have  these  extra  delegated 
powers  this  year  and  they  are  giving 
the  members  much  more  work  to  do  and 
responsibility,  and  I am  sure — I am  the 
only  original  member  from  the  Part  III 
authority  on  the  divisional  executive  at 


the  moment— -that  members  do  appre- 
ciate being  given  something  to  do.  You 
will  get  a much  higher  standard  of 
volunteer  for  these  committees  if  you 
give  them  more  authority,  and  we  are 
getting  more  authority  this  year,  and 
looking  for  more  next  and  even  more 
the  year  after  that. 

9580.  Though  you  agree  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  .the  more  liberalised  scheme 
of  1958,  which  you  have  welcomed,  rest 
on  the  fact  that  it  gives  more  discretion 
and  responsibility  to  the  divisional 
executive;  that  in  itself  still  gives  no 
responsibility  to  the  borough  council, 

does  it? It  adds  nothing  at  all  to 

the  borough  council.  In  fact  we  have 
had  no  connection  apart  from  being 
Council  members. 

9581.  The  view  of  your  Council  that 

you  are  putting  before  us  today  is  that 
you  are  quite  happy  with  that? Yes. 

9582.  Sir  John  Wrigley : May  we  turn 
to  housing?  You  have  not  a great  deal 
of  land  in  .the  borough  for  building  1 
suppose.  I notice  you  have  one  scheme 

for  about  300  houses. Alderman 

Leon : Do  you  mean  Ham? 

9583.  Yes. That  was  originally  for 

228  dwellings  and  blocks  of  flats  but  it 
has  'been  reduced  since  to  138  I think. 

9584.  Does  that  represent  all  the  avail- 
able land,  or  will  it  be  followed  by  other 

schemes  if1  they  are  required? We 

have  other  projects  already  in  hand  but 
beyond  that  we  have  very  little  land 
available.  The  only  course  of  affording 
further  'accommodation  would  be  by  re- 
development. 

9585.  Is  ithat  a process  which  is  likely 

to  take  place  on  a fairly  large  scale  in 
Richmond  because  you  have  a number 
of  big  houses,  single  houses,  which 
people  do  not  want  nowadays — I sup- 
pose you  still  have  quite  a number? 

That  is  already  taking  place  along  the 
Kew  Road,  as  you  probably  know.  A 
number  of  houses  have  been  pulled  down 
and  blocks  of  flats  erected  and  the 
process  is  continuing. 

9586.  Is  .that  process  going  to  continue 

for  quite  a number  of  years  in  Rich- 
mond?  At  the  present  rate  of  pro- 

gress I think  so,  Sir. 

9587.  It  rwilil  vary  (from  place  to  place 

but  will  the  general  result  be  ’that  more 
people  will  'be  put  ibaok  into  the  areas 
or  less? More. 
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9588.  As  ia  (result  of  that  'process  will 

you  get  eadh  year  ia  little  ibit  of  elbow- 
room — I do  not  mean  the  Council  but 
Ridhroond  itself  will  get  it? Yes. 

9589.  Even  allowing  for  that  would 
we  be  right  in  assuming  that  Richmond 
has  got  to  the  stage  where  it  is  tending 

to  export  people? The  export  is  very 

small.  I believe  in  the  last  two  years 
at  the  rate  of  about  40  a year,  some- 
thing like  that,  no  more. 

9590.  -In  your  housing  scheme  you 
have  a condition  that  you  would  not 
house  anybody  who  had  not  been  a resi- 
dent in  Richmond  for  at  least  five  years 
which  suggests  that  at  any  rate  you  are 
finding  considerable  difficulty  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  people  who  want  houses, 
which  leads  one  to  suggest  that  Rich- 
mond has  not  got  enough  room  for  its 
population  over  the  years. — —I  think 
that  is  quite  true  but  as  I said  in  the 
process  continuing  now  large  one-family 
houses  are  being  pulled  down  and  in 
their  place  are  being  erected  blocks  of 
flats  or  maisonettes  which  give  approxi- 
mately eight  to  twelve  units  of  accom- 
modation. That  is  the  only  possibility 
we  have  .of  increasing  the  units  of 
accommodation  for  the  population,  by 
re-ideveloipment. 

9591.  Yiou  heard  the  discussion  with 
Barnes  earlier  on  where  it  was  suggested 
they  were  taking  part  in  the  Frimley  and 
Garmberley  scheme,  are  you  in  that  at 

all? We  were  in  that  originally  but 

we  withdrew  from  it.  We  found  that 
there  were  a larger  number  of  vacant 
flats  and  houses  coming  to  ,us  and  as  a 
result  of  that,  and  ithe  programme  of 
building,  we  were  proceeding,  far  sooner 
in  'taking  people  off  our  waiting  list  and 
housing  them  in  our  own  houses  than 
we  had  expected.  In  view  of  that,  and 
the  general  re-development,  it  was 
thought  wise  to  cal  a halt  and  see.  how 
the  situation  developed  because  -it  is  no 
good  for  any  local  (authority  or  any 
developers  to  have  accommodation 
which  in  a very  short  space  of  time  will 
mean  looking  for  tenants. 

9592.  So  at  the  moment  yon  are  rather 
taking  the  view  that  you  are  just  about 

in  balance,  are  you? Yes,  at  the 

moment.  We  have,  of  course,  quite  a 
considerable  number  of  houses  in  the 
process  of  building.  We  have  64  one 
bedroom  flats  which  will  ibe  available 
in  about  nine  months.  We  have  42  bed- 
si  ttingroom  flats  also  which  will  be  ready 


about  the  same  period.  We  have  just 
recently  bought  a house  in  King’s  Road 
which  we  have  handed  over  .to  the 
British  Red  Cross  Society  -at  .a  rent  only 
equal  to  the  loan  charges.  We  shall  get 
22  units  of  accommodation  from  that 
and  it  should  ibe  ready  dn  -two  months* 
time.  That  is  our  programme  at  the 
moment. 

9593.  What  you  are  really  doing  at  the 

moment  is  you  -are  waiting  to  see  what 
the  effect  o.f  .the  operations  that  you  have 
•in  hand  is  and  waiting  to  see  what  the 
housing  situation  dn  Richmond  looks  like 
when  you  have  completed  this  pro- 
gramme.  That  is  more  or  less  so  but 

the  Council  majority  did  say  that  at  the 
moment  they  are  not  prepared  to  build 
any  more  houses.  I am  just  elaborating 
the  views  which  came  to  my  knowledge 
and  the  reasons  for  arriving  at  ;that  deci- 
sion, except,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  old 
people.  We  are  very  interested  dn  pro- 
viding these  one  bedroom  units  of 
accommodation  because  there  are  many 
instances  in  our  borough,  as  well  as  in 
other  boroughs,  of  these  older  persons 
occupying  a whole  house  which  could  be 
much  more  usefully  employed  in  housing 
a family,  but  there  is  the  difficulty  of 
attempting  to  uproot  people  who  have 
been  living  dn  their  houses  for  many 
years,  and  we  can  only  do  it  by  persua- 
sion and  by  offering  them  attractive 
acoommo  d ati  o n . 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Could  we  go  on 
to  planning  now? 

9594.  Mr.  Cadbury'.  Could  I ask  a 
quite  general  question  on  planning  in 
the  first  instance?  A study  of  the  map 
that  we  have  in  front  of  us  shows  a lot 
of  open  space ; a good  deal  of  it  is 
in  the  Royal  Park  and  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  and  they  are  not 
administered  in  any  sense  by  the  local 
authority.  I see  a large  area  by  the 
river  in  the  Ham  area  which  is  marked 
as  sand  and  gravel  working ; is  that 

in  the  ownership  of  the  Council? 

Partly.  That  is  still  being  excavated  and 
also  partly  being  filled  in. 

9595.  That  .is  not  being  filled  in  bv 

refuse,  ds  it? Perhaps  the  Borough 

Engineer  would  like  to  use  the  proper 
words  for  describing  this. — Mr.  Weddle'. 
It  is  a fact  that,  owing  to  the  proximity 
of  residential  accommodation  and  a 
well  the  filling  of  the  gravel  pits  at 
Ham  should  be  carried  out  by  means 
of  non-.putrescible  matter.  It  must  be 
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quite  inert  matter  which  goes  into  it  and 
thereby  not  cause  any  damaging  effects 
to  health. 

9596.  But  when  .that  is  filled  in  what 
is  the  intention — in  the  town  map  is 
that  shown  as  open  space  or  as  land 

to  be  developed? The  Council  in 

consultation  with  the  Counity  > Council 
have  given  very  careful  consideration 
to  this  matter  because  dn  Ham  and 
Petersham  you  -have  an  area  of  excep- 
tional interest  which  at  present  is  to  a 
great  extent  surrounded  by  open  space. 
It  is  the  Council's  intention  together 
with  the  other  authorities  concerned  that 
there  should  always  be  a belt  of  open 
space  of  a quarter  of  a mile  in  depth 
alongside  the  river  which  would  be  of 
great  advantage  not  only  to  the  local 
residents  but  to  the  public  of  Greater 
London. 

9597.  And  that  would  cut  about  half 

across  this  area — that  is  my  guess  at  any 
rate. iA  very  large  .proportion. 

9598.  But  'the  rest  of  that  area  might 

ultimately  be  available  for  further  build- 
ing?  Not  a great  deal.  The  amount 

which  would  be  available  on  the  sug- 
gestions which  have  been  made  could 
not  exceed  more  than  -about  a further 
60  acres. 

9599.  ,1  understand  that  you  are  not 
the  planning  authority  but  that  you  are 
satisfied  with  the  degree  of  consultation  ; 
is  that  true  both  for  the  development 
plan  and  on  the  matter  of  detailed  plan- 
ning as  well  as  a measure  of  delegation? 
Alderman  Leon : Yes,  SiT. 

9600.  You  have  no  comments  to 
make  on  the  (present  set-up.  I followed 
your  statement  and  I gathered  you  were 

well  satisfied. «We  have  no  comments 

to  matke.  We  do  disagree  occasionally 
but  those  matters  are  capable  of 
resolution. 

9601.  Could  we  move  from  planning 

to  highways?  I followed  your  state- 
ment with  considerable  interest.  You 
say  that  the  London  and  Home  Counties 
Traffic  Advisory  Committee  does  appear 
to  be  somewhat  cumbersome.  In  other 
words,  you  are  critical  of  that  as  a means 
of  dealing  with  the  whole  traffic  prob- 
lems of  Greater  London.  Could  I ask 
you  whether  you  have  studied  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  London  roads,  of 
which  iMr.  Nugent  was  Chairman, 
which  has  just  been  published? 


Alderman  Gaines : We  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  Nugent  plan  at  all. 

9602.  They  have  not  consulted  you? 

There  is  a reference  ,to  their  consulta- 
tion with  areas  outside.  Of  course,  it 
is  the  London  County  Council  area  but 
there  is  a reference  to  areas  outside  the 
London  County  Council,  but  you  were 
not  consulted? No,  Sir. 

9603.  Do  you  have  traffic  problems 
in  Richmond  which  are  derived  not  from 
your  local  circumstances  but  because  the 
traffic  is  either  going  out  of  London 
through  Richmond  into  Middlesex,  or 

down  to  Kingston,  or  vice  versa? 

To  a certain  extent,  but  we  find  they  arise 
generally  speaking  when  the  shops  are 
receiving  their  goods,  a matter  of  load- 
ing and  -unloading,  with  -through  traffic 
passing  at  the  same  tinne.  As  you  may 
know,  our  main  thoroughfare,  George 
Street,  is  a very,  very  narrow  street. 
There  are  about  eight  services  of  buses 
(running  through  there  and,  of  course,  we 
get  our  troubles  at  peak  times.  There  is 
•a.  certain  amount  of  flow  of  through 
-traffic  but  the  majority  of  it  uses  the 
Chertsey  Road,  the  by-pass. 

9604.  From  your  -point  of  view  if  the 
traffic  uses  the  by-pass  it  does  not  raise 

traffic  problems  within  the  borough. 

Well,  of  course,  the  by-pass  is  not  suit- 
able for  all  traffic.  It  is  only  suitable 
for  traffic  going  to  Middlesex,  across  to 
Twickenham.  Tf  you  want  to  go  through 
Richmond  to  get  to  Kingston  you  have 
to  use  the  main  street  or  the  alternative 
of  Queen’s  Road  and  the  Star  and 
Garter  Hill.  That  is  an  alternative  but 
is  not  an  attractive  route. 

9605.  I follow  that  you  are  not  happy 
about  the  traffic,  I do  not  think  anyone 
who  has  anything  to  do  with  Greater 
London  is  happy  about  the  traffic,  but 
you  refer  to  the  Ministry  evidence  and 
if  I may  I will  read  the  beginning  of 
paragraph  33:  — 

“ The  main  weakness  of  the  present 
organisation  lies  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  -person  or  body  in  London  which 
can  exercise  overriding  responsibility 
for  making  the  best  use  of  existing 
streets  in  the  interests  of  London  as  a 
whole  ”. 

This  of  course  refers  to  Greater  London. 
You  are  critical  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. Has  your  Council  considered 
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what  is  the  right  body  to  deal  with  the 
traffic  problems  of  London  as  a whole? 
The  difficulty  with  regard  to  your  main 
shopping  street  is  a matter  for  you  and 

the  County  Council,  I suppose? -I 

think  the  Engineer  can  give  you  details 
of  the  correspondence  and  consultations 
he  has  had  with  the  Divisional  Road 
Engineer. — Mr.  Weddle'.  I think  we  can 
say,  as  far  as  the  Council  is  concerned, 
we  have  very  close  liaison  with  the 
County  Council  and  the  Ministry  of 
Transport.  We  have  frequent  inquiries 
from  them  and  naturally  we  co-operate 
by  giving  them  all  the  information  we 
can,  including  making  surveys. 

9606.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  in 

the  meanwhile  the  traffic  congestion  con- 
tinues?  1 regret  to  say,  yes. 

9607.  We  are  not  a traffic  authority. 
We  are  here  to  consider  what  pattern  of 
government  will  give  the  best  results  and 
this  seems  to  be  one  of  the  problems  in 
which  there  is  clearly  a very  great  deal 
to  be  done.  I hoped  from  your  criticism 
of  the  existing  pattern  that  you  would 
perhaps  have  a scheme  which  would 

relieve  the  present  congestion. Aider- 

man  Gaines : No,  we  have  not.  We 
would  welcome  any  help  we  can  get  but 
we  do  feel  in  regard  to  the  Traffic 
Advisory  Committee  that  their  members 
have  probably  less  local  knowledge  than 
we  have  and,  therefore,  we  know  more 
about  the  subject  than  they  can  offer 
to  us. 

9608.  Has  your  own  Council  got  a. 
plan  on  roads  which  you  would  like  to 

see  adopted  within  the  borough? 

Alderman  Leon : Yes.  The  trouble  I 
believe  is  that  although  there  has  been 
consultation  with  the  areas  inside  London 
there  has  not  been  too  much  consultation 
with  the  areas  outside  London  who  are 
equally  affected.  We  believe  more  con- 
sultation with  us  would  help. 

9609.  We  have  had  two  quite  con- 
flicting views  put  to  us.  On  the  one 
hand  the  representatives  of  several 
boroughs  have  said  this  is  too  great  even 
for  a borough,  even  for  a county,  this 
must  rest  fairly  and  squarely  on  the 
Minister,  on  central  government.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  had  a good  deal 
of  evidence  from  authorities  that  they 
know  so  much  about  local  conditions, 
the  shoe  pinches  pretty  hard,  and  it 
should  be  possible  for  them  to  initiate 


their  own  schemes.  I would  like  to 
know  whether  you  lean  towards  one  or 

the  other. Mr.  Weddle  : Of  course,  it 

is  a problem  which  you  have  to  approach 
from  the  two  sides  which  you  have  men- 
tioned, and  naturally  the  local  authority 
has  to  look  at  its  own  problems  in  the 
wider  setting.  The  Council  in  Richmond 
has  not  failed  to  do  that  over  a great 
number  of  years  and  it  has  certain  well 
considered  ideas,  which  in  the  course  of 
the  last  few  months  have  been  backed 
by  actual  surveys,  which  they  feel  could 
well  be  implemented,  and  they  chiefly 
consist  of  removing  congestion  at  certain 
points,  largely  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
by  enabling  through  traffic,  which  after 
all  does  not  render  any  useful  service  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  by  certain  routes, 
to  be  deviated  from  the  central  shopping 
area. 

9610.  I see  that  there  are  “no  wait- 
ing ” restrictions  under  consideration 
which  I suppose  is  one  of  the  things  you 

are  referring  to. Alderman  Leon : I 

think  the  situation  is  that  the  local  con- 
sultation has  not  been  good  enough. 

9611.  You  see  the  Ministry,  as  you 
pointed  out  in  your  statement,  feel  that 
smaller  authorities  are  a hindrance  to 
progress.  You  feel  there  is  a place  for  a 

small  authority  in  the  pattern. Every 

.time. 

9612.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Do  you  ever 
make  any  suggestions  to  the  Advisory 

Committee? Mr.  Weddle : On  road 

matters? 

9613.  Yes. 1 have  no  doubt  that 

the  suggestions  which  do  arise  in 
enquiries  which  are  made  through  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  the  County 
Council,  the  suggestions  made  locally, 
wull  frequently  be  brought  to  the  notice 
of  those  concerned. 

9614.  Would  you  say  with  satisfactory 

results? Well,  very  frequently  but  T 

would  not  like  to  say  invariably. 

9615.  Mr.  Cadbury  : We  have  had  a 

good  deal  of  evidence  as  to  the  organisa- 
tion of  local  government  and  some 
boroughs  have  joined  together,  particu- 
larly in  the  Metropolitan  area,  in  an 
O.  and  M.  organisation;  X should  be 
interested  to  know  whether  you  have  got 
any  such  arrangements  in  Richmond,  and 
whether  either  singly  or  co-operatively 
you  have  any  O.  and  M.  experience? 
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Alderman  Leon : I believe  it  was  two 
years  or  more  ago  when  we  did  for  a 
time  employ  some  O.  and  M.  consultants. 
In  the  majority  of  respects,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  the  recommendations 
were  not  acceptable  to  the  Council  and 
in  .particular  to  its  workpeople.  My  own 
personal  opinion  is  that  the  O.  and  M. 
consultants  did  not  get  in  touch  suffi- 
ciently with  the  workpeople  to  ascertain 
the  various  conditions  in  their  own 
trade  unions,  and  for  that  and  other 
reasons  we  found  that  we  could  not  have 
got  a scheme  which  they  put  forward  so 
therefore  we  had  to  terminate  the 
arrangement. 

9616.  Have  you  got  any  kind  of 
machinery  in  the  Borough  Treasurer’s 

office  or  the  Housing  Department? 

It  is  already  in  process  of  being 
mechanised.  If  you  would  like  the 
Borough  Treasurer  can  enlarge  upon  the 
mechanisation  that  has  already  (taken 
place  and  the  plans  for  the  immediate 
future. — Mr.  Davies:  On  O.  and  M.  I 
think  the  Council  thought  that  with  an 
authority  the  size  of  Richmond  it  was 
rather  a different  problem  than  with  a 
larger  authority.  They  feel  they  are  able 
to  cope  with  all  the  efficient  improve- 
ments required  themselves.  They  have 
the  staff  to  be  able  to  do  it  whereas  with 
a larger  authority  additional  staff  might 
be  required  for  that  particular  purpose 
of  looking  at  the  organisation  and 
methods  from  time  to  time.  Also,  of 
course,  the  Surrey  Treasurers’  Associa- 
tion discusses  these  things.  There,  is  a 
branch  of  the  Institute  of  Municipal 
Treasurers  and  Accountants  in  London, 
of  which  I and  the  other  treasurers  are 
members,  so  that  we  do  keep  up  to  date 
wibh  all  possible  improvements  on 
O.  and  M.,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  a separate  organisation  to  look  at  it 
from  outside. 

9617.  Mr.  Treasurer,  I was  not  aiming 
this  really  at  Richmond,  but  in  some 
other  areas  of  Greater  London  there  has 
been  co-operation,  ias  I think  you  are 
fully  aware,  and  I was  wondering 
whether  I could  draw  from  you.  the 
reason  why  there  is  .no  joint  scheme  in 

metropolitan  Surrey. This  is  in  the 

process  of  being  looked  at  now  from 
the  Treasurers’  side  in  Surrey.  In  fact, 
there  is  a meeting  next  month  when 
computers  are  being  looked  at  to  see 
whether  there  is  any  possibility  of  co- 
operation by  authorities  in  Surrey  to 


•use  computers.  Whatever  the  results 
are  seen  there,  if  they  have  any  recom- 
mendations, they  will  go  to  their  own 
local  authorities  and  possibly  put  up 
recommendations.  I .think  the  authori- 
ties are  .aware  of  the  'possibility  of  co- 
operation in  Surrey.  In  fact  I think  the 
local  councils  have  considered  this  some 
time  during  the  past  few  years  and  if 
there  is  any  opportunity  of  using  an 
organisation  usefully  in  Surrey  I am 
quite  sure  all  the  authorities  will  want 
to.  oo-operate  on  i,t. 

961 8.  Is  it  possibly  fair  to.  say  that  the 
state  of  'the  very  satisfactory  contact 
between  the  County  Council  and  the  dis- 
trict councils  in  Surrey  has  not  stimu- 
lated the  same  joint  action  that  less  satis- 
factory contact  between  county  councils 
and  district  councils  in  other  areas 

seems  to  have  done? Perhaps  it  is 

less  necessary  in  Surrey! 

9619.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  You  are,  as 

you  isay,  a fairly  large  council . for  a 
borough,  which  is  a substantial  size  but 
no.t  large,  with  a fairly  limited  range  of 
functions  ; are  you  satisfied  that  all  your 
councillors  find  sufficient  scope  for  their 
activities? Alderman  Leon:  I be- 

lieve, and  if  one  judges  by  the  length 
of  the  debates  of  the  Council,  they  cer- 
tainly have  a lot  to  .talk  about.  •** 

9620.  How  much  time  would  the 
ordinary  councillor — I do  not  mean  the 
chairmen  of  important  committees — 

give  do  the  meetings? That  is  very 

difficult  ito-  say.  I should  think  it  would 
mean  at  least  two  evenings  a week  at 
meetings,  but  one  cannot  come  to . a 
meeting  unprepared  so  that  means  giv- 
ing attention  to  the  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  .thait  meeting. 

9621.  You  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 

your  members  do  carefully  read  the 
agendas  before  .they  come  to  the  meet- 
ings?  Well,  they  are  in  the  habit  of 

asking  numerous  questions  which  have 
to  be  answered  by  the  various  chairmen. 
—Mr.  Heyworth : I think  it  is  a very 
good  thing  these  questions  being  asked 
of  the  Mayor! — Alderman  Leon:  I 

think  our  July  meeting  lasted  until  well 
after  midnight! 

9622.  So.  it  does  mean  members  who 
are  elected  do  take  a real  interest  in  the 

working  of  the  Council? Yes,  quite 

definitely. 
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Sir  John  Wrigley : And  those  of  you 
who  iare  chairmen  are  impelled  to  do 
so  by  their  interest? 

9623.  Mr.  Cadbury : It  has  always  in- 
terested me  to  know  how  you  can  get 
your  professional  staff  to  work  all  day 
and  then  work  a night  shift  in  addition! 
Mr.  Hey  worth : It  has  also  inter- 
ested me. — Alderman  Leon  : They  are 
dedicated  people! 

Mr.  Cadbury:  In  industry  we  should 
not  find  it  quite  so  easy! 


9624.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I think  that 
concludes  the  questions  we  want  to  ask 
you.  If  there  is  anything  more  that  you 
or  any  of  your  colleagues  wish  to  say 
do  so.—1 — Alderman  Leon : Thank  you 
very  much.  Sir.  We  have  no  further 
questions  to  ask  or  comments  to  make. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Thank  you  very 
much  for  coming,  for  the  written  evi- 
dence and  the  oral  evidence,  and  the 
way  you  have  answered  our  questions. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew) 


!' 

I 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Alderman  D.  H.  de  Voil 
Alderman  F.  G.  Bryant 
Councillor  S.  W.  C.  Sprunt 
Mr.  A.  B.  Bateman 
Mr.  W.  Haworth 
Mr.  G.  R.  Bennett 
Dr.  P.  J.  O’Connell 

on  behalf  of  Beddington  and  Wallington  Borough  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


9625.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Are  you  lead- 
ing, Alderman  de  Voil? Alderman 

de  Voil : Yes,  Sir. 

9626,  I am  sure  that  either  you  or 

other  people  who  have  attended  know 
our  usual  procedure.  We  ask  you,  unless 
you  feel  otherwise  disposed,  whether  you 
would  like  to  make  an  opening  state- 
ment.  That  would  be  very  conven- 

ient. Before  I make  a prepared  statement 
on  behalf  of  the  Beddington  and  Wall- 
ington  Council,  I should  like  to  intro- 
duce to  the  Royal  Commission  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  and  its  chief  officers 
to  -whom  has  been  entrusted  the  privi- 
lege of  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  Cor- 
poration: on  my  right,  Mr.  A.  B. 

Bateman,  Town  Clerk,  who  is  also  the 
secretary  of  the  North-East  Surrey  Area 
Planning  Sub-Committee  and  Clerk  of 
the  Bandon  Hill  Cemetery  Joint  Com- 
mittee: Mr.  Alderman  F.  G.  Bryant, 
twice  former  Mayor  of  the  borough,  who 
has  been  a member  of  the  council  for  25 
years  and  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Committee ; he  also  represents 
the  council  on  a number  of  outside 
bodies ; in  addition,  Alderman  Bryant  is 
the  member  of  the  Surrey  County  Coun- 
cil for  the  Wallington  Electoral  Divi- 
sion: Dr.  P.  J.  O’Connell,  -who  is  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  an  appoint- 
ment which  he  has  held  for  22  years ; 
by  an  agreed  arrangement  with'  the 
Surrey  County  Council  he  is  also  Divi- 
sional Medical  Officer  and  School 
Medical  Officer  for  the  Beddington  and 
Wallington  part  of  the  Mid-Eastern 
Division  of  the  County : on  my  left,  Mr. 
G.  R.  Bennett,  Borough  Engineer  and 
Surveyor,  who  is  also  Surveyor  to  the 
Bandon  Hill  Cemetery  Joint  Committee: 
Mr.  Councillor  S.  W.  C.  Sprunt,  a 
former  Mayor  of  the  Borough,  Chairman 
of  the  Finance  and  General  Purposes 
Committee,  who  also  represents  the 
council  on  several  outside  bodies,  among 


which  is  the  Mid-Eastern  Division 
Education  Executive ; he  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  of  that 
executive : and  Mr.  W.  Haworth, 

Borough  Treasurer,  who  also  serves 
as  Treasurer  to  the  Bandon  Hill 
Cemetery  Joint  Committee.  I myself 
have  been  a member  of  the  borough 
council  for  14  years  and  am  at  present 
chairman  of  the  Establishment  Commit- 
tee. I also  serve  o.n  the  Divisional  Health 
Committee  and  am  chairman  of  the 
Divisional  Welfare  Committee. 

Although  it  is  any  privilege  to  lead  the 
delegation  and  to  act  as  spokesman,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I am  sure  you  will  allow  me 
to  refer  any  specific  questions  to  either 
members  of  the  council  or  its  officers  if, 
by  so  doing,  I feel  that  the  council’s 
views  can  the  better  be  made  known  to 
you. 

My  council  desires  to  express  its  very 
sincere  appreciation  of  this  opportunity 
to  appear  before  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion to  amplify  its  preliminary  evidence 
and  two  subsequent  memoranda,  to  high- 
light the  main  points  of  these  documents 
and  to  answer  your  questions.  The 
borough,  although  comparatively  small, 
has  a record  of  which  it  is  proud  and  the 
compact  area  of  the  district  has  been  a 
major  factor  in  bringing  about  a keen 
local  interest  in  the  borough. 

It  might  perhaps  be  difficult  for  this 
fact  to  bie  appreciated  without  a per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  district,  but  as 
you  well  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  two 
members  of  the  Royal  Commission  were 
good  enough  to  visit  the  borough 
informally  and  as  a result  were,  we  hope, 
able  to  convey  to  you  some  idea  of.  the 
really  personal  nature  of  our  services. 
Whatever,  the  ultimate  findings  of  the 
Commission  may  be,  and  to  us  they  may 
be  of  the  greatest  moment,  we  are  most 
grateful  that  there  should  have  been  this 
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personal  contact  with  us  and  we  welcome 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  to  you 
the  'borough’s  appreciation. 

Perhaps  I might  say  a word  about  our 
relationship  with  our  neighbouring 
authorities,  included  among  which  is  the 
County  Borough  of  Croydon.  Our 
relationships  with  the  county  borough, 
both  at  member  and  officer  levels,  have 
always  been  most  cordial.  Problems 
common  to  Croydon  and  ourselves  in- 
evitably arise  and  it  as  .true  ito  say  'that 
no  problem  has  yet  arisen  to  which  there 
has  not  been  a most  friendly  and  satis- 
factory solution  to  iboith  parties.  With 
the  surrounding  Surrey  county  districts, 
with  whom  we  must  naiturally  have  much 
more  in  common,  our  relationships  have 
also  been  on  the  same  healthy  basis.  We 
have  working  arrangements  of  some  des- 
cription with  each  of  them.  So  firm  and 
so  established  on  good-will  are  our  deal- 
ings with  all  our  neighbours  that  we  can 
put  to  them  our  views  with  the  utmost 
frankness  without  ever  endangering  [die 
friendliness  between  us.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  .that  they  all  feel  simi- 
larly towards  us. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  our 
relations  and  dealings  with  the  Surrey 
County  Council.  Over  the  years  the 
relationship  has  developed  into  one  of 
the  highest  degree  of  co-operaition  and 
mutual  understanding.  It  would  be  a 
mistake,  of  course,  to  convey  to  the 
Commission  the  idea  .that  .there  never 
arise  differences  of  opinion  between  us 
and  equally  an  error  to  say  that  at  times 
we  are  not  severely  critical  of  counity 
policy  on  individual  matters.  But  with 
®he  understanding  existing  between  us, 
there  can  always  be  ithe  plainest  speaking 
and  .the  most  open  criticism  without  fear 
of  creating  friction  which  might  well  ibe 
injurious  to  the  sound  local  government 
which  we  both  endeavour  to  promote. 
In  ia  word,  apart  from  certain  reserva- 
tions . in  regard  to  particular  services, 
especially  the  personal  health  service,  we 
would  ask  that  no  change  be  made. 

It  follows  quite  dearly  therefore  .that 
in  our  considered  judgment  the  .two -tier 
system  of  local  government,  as  imple- 
mented in  the  County  of  Surrey,  does 
provide  authorities  capable  of  efficiently 
carrying  out  all  services.  The  county 
council’s  willingness  to  delegate  autho- 
rity, as  instanced  through  town  and 
country  planning  and  education,  as  now 
revised,  ensures  that  .there  is  delegated  in; 
each  area  such  powers  and  duties  as  to 


•maintain  .a  high  degree  of  local  interest. 
It  .also  removes  the  feeling  of  remoteness 
which  inevitably  appears  when  the  re- 
sponsible local  .authority’s  .administrative 
centre  is  sited  some  miles  away.  That 
such  a happy  state  of  affairs  exists  within 
the  county  is  a tribute  to  successive 
chairmen  and  chief  officers  of  the  county 
council  who  'have  been  at  considerable 
pains  to  bring  it  about. 

My  council  desires  us  ito  emphasise  to 
you  its  very  firm  opinion  .that  the 
borough  does  possess  adequate  resources 
to  maintain  efficient  local  government. 
Examples  are  many,  but  I would  parti- 
cularly 'bring  ito  the  Commission’s  notice 
the  council’s  record  in  regard  to  assist- 
ance iby  way  of  advances  for  house 
purchases.  To  date  no  less  a sum  than 
£1,600,000  has  been  advanced  to  nearly 
2,000  people,  the  .amount  outstanding  at 
.the  moment  being  £600,000.  Further,  we 
would  highlight  the  fact  that  even  during 
the  period  .of  capital  stringency  in  recent 
years  the  council  maintained  this  service 
without  a break. 

■Local  government  to  be  successful 
must  concern  itself  more  and  more  with 
the  provision  of  ia  service  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  and  demands  of  the 
locality.  Legislation  cannot  ibe  expected 
to  furnish  ia-ll  -that  is  necessary  for  the 
well-being.  of  a district  and,  therefore, 
the  council  has  always  encouraged  the 
residents  to  regard  ithe  town  hall  as 
something  much  more  personal 
than  the  administrative  centre.  A great 
deal  of  voluntary  work  is  done  in  the 
'borough  by  various  bodies,  to  whom  the 
council  gives  encouragement  and  in  some 
cases  financial  assistance.  Chief  among 
these  bodies  must  be  named  the  W.vA 
whose  members  generously  fill  in  many 
large  gaps  which  even  in  a Welfare  State 
must  certainly  be  left.  T,he  W.V.S.  has 
its  working  headquarters  within  the  town 
hall  and  .thus  there  is  the  closest  co- 
operation between  the  local  .authority 
and  the  .people  giving  this  voluntary  per- 
sonal service  to  so  many  residents,  ilt  is 
quite  impossible  to  over-state  the  value 
of  the  work  of  the  W.V.S.  in  the 
borough  or  to  over-emphasise  the  help 
the  W.V.S.  is  to  the  council  and  the 
public. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  draw  particu- 
lar attention  to  what  we  regard  as  the 
sine  qua  non  of  local  government ; that 
m its  administration  it  should  most  de- 
finitely be  seen  and  be  felt  as  a local, 
personal  and  intimate  service.  It  is  then 
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a matter  of  no  surprise  that  in  our  ob- 
servations on  the  personal  health  ser- 
vices we  say : 

“In  principle,  the  council  considers 
that  wherever  practicable  local  govern- 
ment legislation  .should  provide  fpr 
direct  conferment  of  powers  on  dis- 
trict councils  in  preference  to  delega- 
tion of  powers  in  order  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation of  administration  and  to 
maintain  the  most  direct  possible  re- 
sponsibility of  the  elected  representa- 
tives to  the  electorate  for  whom  the 
services  are  provided  and  correspond- 
ingly to  maintain  the  highest  possible 
interest  of  the  residents  in  the  work 
of  their  local  authority.” 

We  have  already  submitted  to  you  a 
memorandum  on  the  personal  health 
services  in  which  we  claim  that  these 
services,  with  the  exception  of  mental 
health  and  the  ambulance  service,  should 
be  conferred  upon  our  council  in  place 
of  the  present  system  of  delegation  by 
the  county  council  to  a divisional  health 
sub-committee.  We  justify  our  claim 
upon  certain  fundamental  principles : 

Firstly,  that  only  by  this  means  can 
it  be  possible  that  the  personal  health 
service  fully  justifies  its  name.  We 
contend  that  ‘ personal  ’ should  be  felt 
to  be  applicable  to  the  recipient  and 
the  .immediate  administrator  of  the 
particular  service  rather  than  to  the 
administrative  machinery  through 
which  the  service  is  provided. 

Secondly,  that  the  borough  council, 
prior  to  1948,  administered  most  of 
these  services  and  has  the  necessary 
experience  and  resources  to  undertake 
them  at  any  time. 

Thirdly,  that  environmental  and  per- 
sonal health  services  .must  both  suffer 
and  valuable  connections  be  lost  whfin 
they  are  under  different  control. 

Fourthly,  that  direct  conferment  in 
place  of  any  system  of  delegation  is 
the  more  likely  to  provide  that  vital 
personal  service  for  health  which  is 
essential  to  general  well-being. 

We  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  memorandum,  sub- 
mitted to  you  details  of  these  services  in 
our  area  which,  we  hope,  demonstrate 
that  the  claim  we  make  is  sound  and 
practicable  and  in  the  best  interests  of 
all  concerned. 

The  council  has  considered  the 
memoranda  of  evidence  of  Government 
Departments  and  has  submitted  to  you 


a memorandum  giving  its  observations 
on  the  evidence  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transport.  Situated  as  the  district  is 
on  the  fringe  of  London  itself,  in  metro- 
politan Surrey,  yet  on  the  borders  of 
open  country,  it  is  fully  aware  of  the 
complexity  and  magnitude  of  the  traffic 
problems  which  face  the  Ministry  of 
Transport.  But  we  cannot  favour  the 
Ministry’s  proposal  .that  a solution  to 
the  prohlem  lies  in  the  creation  of  yet 
another  set  of  administrative  bodies 
working  in  a new  set  of  areas  within 
Greater  _ London.  Our  memorandum 
sets  out  in  more  detail  our  views  on  this 
important  subject.  I would  stress,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  make  our  comments 
upon  the  Ministry’s  evidence  solely  in  a 
constructive  spirit  and  with  a full  aware- 
ness of  the  magnitude  and  complex 
nature  of  what  may  probably  be  one  of 
the  Greater  London  area’s  major  and 
most  pressing  problems.  We  feel  that 
a complex  problem  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
solved  by  the  creation  of  more  complex 
administrative  machinery. 

In  conclusion  my  council  desires  me  to 
express  to  you  its  appreciation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Royal  Commission 
■has  allowed  us  to  present  the  council’s 
views  and  I,  personally,  would  thank 
the  Commission  for  the  kindly  way  in 
which  we  have  -been  received  this  after- 
noon. We  hope  all  our  written  matter 
and  our  oral  evidence  will  be  of  some 
help  to  the  Commission  in  its  important 
and  difficult  task. 

9627.  Thank  you  very  much.  We,  on 

our  part,  are  grateful  for  the  written 
evidence  you  put  in,  and  also  your  oral 
introduction.  Is  there  anybody  else  who 
would  like  to  make  any  statement  at  this 
stage? Not  at  this  stage. 

9628.  You  have  given  us  a very  good 
picture  of  what  may  be  described  as  a 
state  of  happily  married  polygamous  life 
with  your  neighbours.  It  has  left  us 
with  some  questions  that  we  need  not 
ask,  which  we  sometimes  do  have  to  ask, 
because  in  your  case  the  measure  of  con- 
troversy either  with  your  neighbours  or 
the  county  council  appears  to  be 
extremely  limited.  You  are  satisfied,  for 
the  services  you  discharge  now  and  the 
.addition  of  the  personal  health  services, 
that  Beddington  and  Wallington  as  it 
stands  has  the  financial  resources  to 
enable  you  to  discharge  those  services 

with  complete  satisfaction? Yes,  Sir. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  whatso- 
ever, after  very  careful  consideration, 
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that  we  have  the  resources  and  we  could 
administer  these  services  to  everybody’s 
satisfaction. 

9629.  We  shall  come  in  a little  more 
detail  ito  the  question  of  personal  health 
services,  which  really  represent  the  only 
substantial  additional  services  which  you 
desire  to  take  over.  We  might  get  one 
or  two  other  points  out  of  the  way  first. 
On  education,  you  are  really  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  position,  the  county  as  the 
education  authority,  that  you  should  have 
divisional  executives,  that  you  have  got 
the  right  divisional  executive,  and  that 
with  the  changes  in  the  system  of  delega- 
tion you  have  every  reason  to  think  you 

will  be  completely  satisfied? Yes,  Sir  ; 

our  general  view  is  that  we  are  satisfied 
with  the  Mid-Eastern  Divisional  Educa- 
tion set-up,  but  if  you  would  allow  me  I 
would  like  to  ask  Councillor  Sprunt  if 
he  would  care  to  amplify  what  I have 
said  in  general  terms,  because  he  has  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  working  of  that 
executive. — Councillor  Sprunt:  So  far 
as  approval  of  the  present  set-up  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  of  course  subject  to  the 
necessity  of  further  powers  delegated  by 
Surrey  County  Council,  which  we  refer 
to  in  our  memorandum.  I think  it  might 
well  prove  that  the  new  scheme  of  dele- 
gation recently  introduced  might  meet 
the  case.  The  new  scheme  has  only  been 
in  operation  for  a few  months,  but 
already  our  representatives  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  shows  very  con- 
siderable improvement  on  the  previous 
arrangements.  If  I may  enlarge  on  that ; 
we  find  that  the  receipt  of  a block  grant, 
out  of  which  we  are  able  to  pay  the 
general  repairs  to  schools  and  school 
playing  fields,  redec oration  of  school 
buildings,  day  to  day  maintenance  re- 
placements and  repairs  to  furniture  and 
equipment,  minor  capital  expenditure  to 
school  premises,  playing  fields,  furniture 
and  equipment,  we  do  find  this  works  far 
better  when  controlled  from  the  division 
than  from  the  county,  since  priorities  can 
more  easily  be  taken  into  account.  Local 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  division 
can  point  to  which  item  should  be  dealt 
with  first.  We  also  find  that  the  opening 
and  accepting  of  tenders,  which  is  now 
done  by  the  division  instead  of  the 
county,  makes  for  considerable  saving  in 
time.  A further  benefit  we  have  found 
already  is  that  estimates  covering  re- 
quirements for  various  schools  are  likely 
to  be  more  realistic,  and  also  bring  down 
the  time  when  they  are  first  extracted  to 


the  time  they  are  approved.  Under  the 
old  system  'the  individual  schools  had  first 
to  produce  their  figures,  and  then  they 
went  to  the  managers,  -then  the  divisional 
executive,  the  county,  and  back  to  the 
divisional  executive,  and  that  would  mean 
perhaps  eighteen  months  would  go  from 
the  time  they  put  the  item  on  the  esti- 
mates until  the  time  it  was  approved  or 
cut  out.  Now,  with  the  block  grant,  all 
that  is  going  to  be  considerably  expe- 
dited. Further  powers  which  the 
executive  are  taking  over  include 
responsibilities  in  connection  with  the 
youth  services.  Here,  again,  it  is 
felt  that  local  knowledge  in  these 
[matters  is  of  major  importance. 
Amongst  these  responsibilities  delegated 
are  the  authorising  of  appointment  of 
part-time  leaders,  administration  of 
classes  for  youth  organisations,  mainten- 
ance of  premises  used  by  them,  and  the 
making  of  grants  to  local  organisations 
,in  respect  of  rent  and  equipment.  For  all 
those  local  knowledge  us  of  very  great 
importance. 

As  regards  the  particular  set-up,  wc 
find  this  does  work  extremely  well.  The 
schools  in  Carshalton  are  well-known  to 
our  representatives  in  Beddington  and 
Wallington,  and  the  schools  in  Bedding- 
ton  and  Wallington  are  well-known  to 
representatives  in  Carshalton.  The 
schools  in  the  division  are  spread  be- 
tween the  two  authorities  ; there  is  no 
local  boundary  for  that  particular  pur- 
pose. For  example,  the  county  grammar 
school  for  boys  for  the  division  is  in 
Beddington  and  Wallington,  and^  the 
county  grammar  school  for  girls  is  in 
the  Urban  District  of  Carshalton.  I 
think  we  are  so  satisfied  with  that  par- 
ticular set-up  that  we  were  rather  con- 
cerned that  the  White  Paper  did  suggest 
that  the  divisional  executive  should  be 
done  away  with,  in  that  Carshalton,  with 
a population  of  60,000,  could  claim  as 
an  excepted  district,  and  that  we  felt 
left  us  rather  out  in  the  cold — particu- 
larly as  the  scheme  has  worked  so  well 
since  1944. 

9630.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the 
lucid  account  of  what  the  revised 
arrangements  on  delegation  intended  to 
do.  I can  understand  there  will  be  a 
good  bit  of  criss-crossing  between  Bed- 
dington and  Wallington  and  Carshalton 
in  regard  to  the  school  population. 
Would  the  area  of  the  divisional  execu- 
tive itself  be  fairly  self-contained,  or  is 
there  a good  deal  of  going  to  and  fro 
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over  the  border? There  is  quite  a lot 

of  going  to  and  fro  over  the  border, 
particularly  with  the  grammar  school 
girls  in  one  area  and  the  grammar  school 
boys  in  the  other  area. 

9631.  Those  are  both  in  the  same 

divisional  executive. Yes  ; between 

the  division  and  the  other  side  there  is 
a certain  amount. 

9632.  But  not  major? -No. 

9633.  I do  not  think  there  are  any 

questions  .1  want  to  put.  I wanted  to 
raise  the  point  because  we  are  bound  to 
deal  with  the  matter  now  in  the  light 
of  what  you  can  tell  us  now.  We  are 
not  a permanent  body.  In  fact,  we  have 
almost  to  force  you  to  say  if  you  are 
satisfied  or  if  you  are  asking  for  any 
changes.  What  I understood  you  to  be 
saying  is : We  are  reasonably  satisfied 
and  we  hope,  as  we  see  the  recent 
changes  in  operation,  we  shall  be  com- 
pletely satisfied,  or  at  any  rate  there  is 
no  more  than  can  be  ironed  out  in  the 
ordinary  process  of  administration  be- 
tween the  _ county  and  ourselves. 1 

think  that  is  very  definitely  the  case. 

9634.  On  environmental  health  ser- 
vices, those  are  really  all  your  services, 
you  are  satisfied  you  can  administer 
them  and  you  do  administer  them.  The 
only  one  I would  like  to  ask  you  about 
is  one  which  most  constantly  crops  up, 
and  that  is  this  question  of  refuse  dis- 
posal. We  find  so  much  variety  in  this 
that  it  comes  to  be  a rather  common 
sort  of  question,  to  find  out  how  you 
find  your  own  system  is  working.  You 
are  in  fact  in  collaboration  with  Croydon 

and  Mitcham. Alderman  De  Voil: 

Yes,  Sir.  We  have  at  the  moment  a 
working  arrangement  with  the  County 
Borough  of  Croydon.  Both  authorities 
are  tipping  on  Mitcham  Common.  That 
facility  is  likely  to  last  twelve  months  or 
so  and  then  we  shall  fall  back  upon 
our  own  resources.  Actually  within  our 
own  borough  we  have  our  own  tip  and 
we  are  fairly  confident  that  by  wise  use 
of  that  tip  it  will  meet  the  borough’s 
needs,  I think  I can  safely  say  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

9635.  You  have  got  a tip  with  a good 
deal  of  room? — - — Yes,  Sir  ; but  it  might 
help  the  Commission  if  I call  upon  our 
Borough  Engineer,  who  can  explain  it 
much  more  simply  than  I can. — Mr. 
Bennett'.  The  (position,  Sir,  is  that  we 
have  13£  acres  of  land  which  is  available 


to  tip  in.  It  has  been  tipped  over  but 
it  has  not  been  tipped  on  for  five  years. 
Consequently,  the  refuse  is  now  inert 
and  we  are  proposing  to  have  that  refuse 
excavated  by  contract,  to  make  provision 
for  the  tipping  when  we  recommence 
on  the  site. 

9636.  You  regard  this  as  a perfectly 

satisfactory  operation,  do  you? It  can 

be  done,  Sir,  yes. 

9637.  So  your  costs  will  be  relatively 
cheap,  inasmuch  as  you  have  no  great 

distance  to  go? Of  course,  the  cost 

at  (the  present  time  is  very  marginal,  but 
we  anticipate  that  when  we  have  to  return 
to  our  own  tip,  after  taking  into  account 
the  excavations,  it  will  double. 

9638.  The  'excavation  is  going  to  be 

fairly  expensive? We  expect  it  will 

cost  us  about  10s.  a -ton  to  excavate. 

9639.  That  would  still  'be  cheaper  than 

having  to  go  to  one  of  these  remote 
places. 'I  think  so,  yes. 

9640.  Mr.  Cadbury : Following  up  .that 
question,  in  your  written  evidence  on 
page  5 you  refer  to  the  arrangement  with 
Croydon  and  Mitcham,  and  then  say: 
“In  common  with  the  authorities  of 
other  urban  areas  the  Council  will  have 
difficulty  in  providing  sites  for  the 
disposal  of  refuse  within  a reasonable 
distance  of  the  Borough.”  That  is  not 
necessarily  contradictory,  because  I think 
that  13  acres  may  not  last  very  long.  But 
have  you  considered  the  question  of 
whether  this  problem  of  refuse  disposal 
in  Greater  London,  as  a whole,  should  be 
dealt  with  by  more  than  just  local 
authorities  agreeing  with  their  neigh- 
bours. Some  local  authorities  have  no 
possibility  of  doing  it  within  their  own 

area. The  Surrey  County  Council 

have  considered  convening  a meeting  of 
all  authorities  to  deal  with  this  larger 
.problem,  but  in  our  opinion  we  feel  that 
we  should  be  self-sufficient,  ourselves,  in 
the  first  place.  If  anything  else  comes 
along  just  as  economical,  we  shall  be 
only  too  willing  to  join  in  such  a scheme. 

9641.  You  are  not  expecting  difficulty, 
then,  as  you  say  in  the  written  evidence? 

Alderman  De  Voil:  I should  say 

that  for  a long  period  we  can  anticipate 
no  difficulty  whatsoever.  By  “a  long 
period  ” I am  thinking  in  terms  of  10  to 
15  years,  and  there  would  be  no  problem. 

9642.  Sir  John  Wrigley : May  we  .turn 
to  housing  for  a short  time?  Before  we' 
come  on  to  the  main  housing  questions, 
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you  did  refer  to  the  very  considerable 
amount  of  money  .that  you  advanced  to 
people,  either  to  build  or  to  purchase 
houses.  'Has  that  operation  worked  with 
complete  success?  Have  you  had  no 
difficulty  about  having  to  foreclose,  or 

anything  of  that  kind? No  difficulty 

whatsoever,  Mr.  Chairman. 

9643.  It  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to 

both  sides?' Most  satisfactory. 

9644.  On  the  .general  question  of  hous- 
ing, I gather  you  are  like  most  authorities 
in  our  region,  and  have  reached  the  stage 
of  being  practically  completely  built-up? 
That  is  so. 

9645.  Have  you  reached  the  stage 

where  you  are  already  exporting  popula- 
tion?  Some  families  have  gone  to 

Frimley  and  Camberley,  and  others  will 
in  due  time  go.  But  at  the  same  time, 
we  still  have  certain  housing  schemes 
which  are  either  in  progress  or  in  plan- 
ning, and  there  will  be  a number  of 
further  units  yet  to  be  added  on  land 
which  we  already  own. 

9646.  Looking  over  the  next 'ten  years, 
say,  do  you  expect  that  you  will  be  able 
to  meet  your  own  needs,  or  that  people 
will  have  to  go  away  from  Beddington 

and  Wallington? Looking  ten  years 

ahead,  Sir,  I should  think  by  that  time 
we  shall  be  solving  our  own  problem 
without  having  to  send  anyone  outside 
the  district. 

9647.  Do  you  mean  redevelopment  of 

some  kind? Y es . There  are  consider- 

able plans  for  redevelopment  and  in 
those  areas  we  shall  .be  able  to  rehouse 
more  people  than  lived  there  originally. 

9648.  Is  this  an  area  of  'large-ash 

houses,  with  large-ish  gardens? 

Mainly,  I think,  flat  development.  The 
sites  were  old,  large  houses  and  they  are 
being  demolished  and  in  their  place 
modern  flats  are  being  built.  But  more 
people  can  be  accommodated  in  the  new, 
modern  flats  than  have  been  turned  out 
of  the  old  houses. 

9649.  You  have  quite  a considerable 

amount  of  that  in  the  district? Yes, 

there  is  quite  a considerable  area  to  be 
dealt  with  in  that  way. 

9650.  So,  broadly  speaking,  you 
would  say  that  at  the  present  time  you 
are  roughly  in  balance,  and  with  the 
possibilities  of  redevelopment  you  would 

hope  to  remain  in  balance? 1 think 

we  certainly  shall,  Sir. 


9651.  Miss  Johnston : Do  you  find 
any  difficultly  in  getting  people  to  go  'to 

Frimley? Mr.  Bateman:  We  have 

three  times  as  many  applicants  in  the 
borough,  who  have  expressed  a desire 
to  go  to  Frimley,  as  the  number  of 
houses  we  are  going  to  be  allocated. 

9652.  Sir  John  Wrigley : 'May  we  go 
on  to  the  personal  health  services,  which 
I think  are  really  your  major  point  of 

departure?- Alderman  de  Voil : Yes, 

that  is  so. 

9653.  Miss  Johnston : I think  I am 
right  'in  saying  that  you  are  in  the  mid- 
eastern  division  with  Carshalton,  and 
your  Medical  Officers  of  Health  are  joint 

Medical  Officers? Yes,  our  Medical 

Officer  is  .Medical  Officer  for  that  part 
of  the  division  which  consists  of  our 
borough. 

9654.  Are  all  the  staff  separated  by 

boroughs,  or  are  any  of  them  common 
to  the  division? The  staff  are  operat- 

ing from  our  own  Town  Hall,  and  I 
think  I .am  right  in  saying  that  they  are 
confined  to  our  own  borders. 

9655.  So  that,  in  a way,  there  is  a 

very  complete  delegation,  although  the 
things  are  done  under  two  heads  ; what 
the  borough  pays  for  and  what  the 
county  pays  for? Yes. 

9656.  1 know  you  want  conferment, 
but  given  the  existing  law  and  the 
National  Health  Services  Act,  which  lays 
the  duty  on  county  councils  of  pro- 
viding personal  health  services,  would 
you  think  that,  given  that  law  and  saying 
that  it  must  operate  at  the  present  time, 
things  could  ibe  done  in  any  better  way 

without  changing  the  law? Our  main 

contention  is  that,  under  the  present 
set-up,  the  personal  side  is  not  nearly 
as  obvious  as  it  was  when  we  ourselves, 
prior  to  1948,  carried  these  services  out 
entirely  on  our  own  responsibility,  and 
we  are  asking  that  the  services  we  had, 
together  with  the  one  or  two  that  we 
had  not,  should  be  given  to  us  in  full. 

9657.  But  you  would  not  think  that 

the  .present  system  could  be  operated 
in  any  way  which  would  give  you^  more 
satisfaction?  You  say  in  your  evidence 
that  county  health,  the  divisional  sub- 
committee and  the  borough — having  the 
three  of  them — presents  a confusing 
picture. Yes. 

9658.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  way 
in  which  the  county  could  sort  things 
out  under  the  existing  law,  which  would 
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make  the  picture  less  confusing? 

No,  I do  not  think  so.  I would  say  that, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  Beddington 
and  Wellington — i think  it  goes  equally 
with  our  friends  in  Carshalton — what- 
ever the  law  may  be  we  are  determined 
that  the  present  health  service  shall 
work.  We  feel  it  would  work  even 
better  and  more  smoothly  were  it  seen 
to  'be,  beyond  any  doubt,  in  our  Town 
Hail. 

9659.  We  have  in  your  evidence  the 
number  of  different  staff  who  are 
employed  as  health  visitors  'and  so  on, 
and  I think  you  say  that,  if  -the  services 
were  conferred,  you  would  not  appoint 
supervisors ; they  would  be  supervised 

by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

Yes. 

9660.  Do  you  think  they  get  no  value 
a't  all  from  any  professional  supervision? 
Under  such  circumstances,  undoub- 
tedly, one  of  them  would  be  appointed 
as  senior.  There  would  not  be  a new 
appointment,  and  'there  would  be  the 
same  numerical  number.  But  at  the 
moment  'these  officers  are  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health. 

9661.  I know  your  Medical  Officer 
has  'been  with  you  a long  time,  and  I 
■have  no  doubt  he  is  extremely  good  at 
managing  district  nurses  and  health 
visitors,  but  would  you  say  in  principle 
that  it  is  a good  principle  not  to  have 
professional  supervisors  for  people  such 

as  health  visitors? -Prior  to  1948  we 

had,  in  effect,  a supervisor,  in  that  one 
of  our  health  visitors  was  designated 
quite  officially  the  senior,  and  was 
responsible  for  anyone  working  under 
her.  She,  herself,  was  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  Medical  Officer. 

9662.  Would  she  have  the  kind  of 
professional  training  to  be  a supervisor, 
which  was  considered  necessary  by  the 
professional  associations  today?  I am 
not  saying  i:t  -is  right  or  wrong.  I just 

want  to  know  wh'at  yo-u  think.- 1 

think  we  should  ensure  that  she  had  the 
correct  professional  training,  so  that  she 
oouild  undertake  -the  supervisory  duties 
and  be  responsible  to  our  own  Medical 
Officer. 

9663.  And  if  she  had  the  correct 

training,  she  would  expect  to  be  paid 
pro  rata  os  a supervisor,  and  yet  you 
would  not  have  enough  nurses  to  super- 
vise.  1 can  only  say  that  we  ex- 

perienced no  difficulty  whatever  in  1948. 


. 9664.  There  is  rather  more  profes- 
sionalism today. Yes,  but  I have  no 

doubt  -that  my  council  would  be  quite 
happy  to  pay  for  the  requisite  profes- 
sionally .qualified  woman,  if  that  would 
be  the  correct  method  to  give  the  best 
service. 

. 9665.  Of  course,  a qualified  super- 
visor might  want  more  .than  4 people  to 
supervise?- Yes. 

9666.  I think  you  said  you  are  a mem- 

ber of  the  Divisional  Health  Sub-Com- 
mittee.  Yes. 

9667.  How  often  does  it  meet? 

About  every  five  or  six  weeks,  because  its 
meetings  are  arranged  in  accordance 
with  .the  meetings  of  the  County  Health 
Committee,  in  order  .that  any  of  our 
recommendations  can  go  to  the  Health 
Committee  at  county  level  at  its  next 
meeting;  thereby,  we  avoid  any  unneces- 
sary delay. 

9668.  And  how  is  the  agenda  drawn 
up?  _ Is  it  from  matter  put  forward  by 

the  joint  Medical  Officers? There  is 

a secretary,  of  course— the  Clerk  of  the 
Carshalton  council — and  in  conjunction 
with  the  two  district  Medical  Officers, 
and  no  doubt  with  the  county  Medical 
Officer,  the  -agenda  -is  then  prepared.  Of 
course,  members  have  the  right  to  ask 
for  any  -item  to  be  included,  if  we  so 
desire. 

9669.  'Who  takes  .the  chair? The 

chairman  is  one  of  the  representatives 
elected.  At  -the  moment,  it  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Carshalton  council  and,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  he  sits  as  a co-opted 
member  of  the  county  health  committee. 

9670.  Do  you  find  the  meetings  of 

value? Yes,  undoubtedly.  I would 

add  that  although  in  personnel  we  repre- 
sent 'two  different  authorities,  once  we  do 
meet  there  is  no  question  of  two-  differ- 
ent authorities  being  -there.  It  is  simply 
a 'group  of  people  concerned  with  a 
service. 

9671.  You  manage  to  take  an  inter- 
est -in  the  other  authority’s  affairs,  as  well 

as  your  own? 1 think  it  fair  to  say 

that  Carshalton  take  as  much  interest  in 
us  as  we  -take  in  them,  and  .the  interest 
in  bo  th  cases  is  very  real. 

9672.  I think  you  said  you  are  chair- 

man of  the  Mid-Eastern  Welfare  Sub- 
committee.  Yes. 

9673.  Does  that  work  on  (he  same 

lines? Yes,  and  the  same  members 

serve  on  both  committees. 
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9674.  You  meet  on  the  same  day?- 

We  meet  on  the  same  day.  It  is  & 
matter  of  convenience.  We  meet  at  the 
same  iplace  and  we  have  the  same 
secretary. 

9675.  What  are  the  main  things  with 
which  the  Welfare  Sub-Committee  is 
concerned?- — The  Welfare  Sub-Com- 
mittee in  the  Mid-Eastern  Division  is 
possibly  in  an  unusual  position  in  that 
there  is  no  home  within  the  area  which 
we  can  administer.  Thereby,  to  a very 
large  extent  our  work  is  routine,  but  we 
are  still  hoping  that  in  due  course  the 
county  council  will  build  or  acquire  in 
some  way  a home  for  old  people  in  our 
area,  so  that  we  have  something  much 
more  to  administer. 

9676.  I think  you  said  in  your  evidence 
that  the  Ministry’s  point  about  the  un- 
desirability of  separating  the  health  and 
welfare  services  by  conferring  the  health 
on  the  second-tier  authorities  would  not 
matter,  because  even  now  there  is  no 
link  between  health  and  welfare.  Is  there 
not  a bit  of  a link  if  the  same  people 

serve  on  both  sub-committees? There 

is  a link  but,  if  I may  say  so,  it  is  a 
link  of  convenience  in  that  the  Welfare 
Committee’s  agenda  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, so  short  that  one  could  not  possibly 
expect  members  to  make  the  journey  to 
attend  a meeting  which  might  not  last 
five  minutes.  Therefore,  it  is  convenient 
to  both  authorities  to  appoint  the  same 
representatives. 

9677.  Does  it  not  mean  that  you  have 
people  who  are  interested  in  both  sides? 
— -il  think  it  is  generally  true  that  the 
person  interested  in  the  personal  health 
service  is  also  interested  in  welfare.  We 
have  found  it  so  in  Beddington  and 
Wallington. 

9678.  But  supposing  health  was  con- 
ferred on  second-tier  authorities  and 
welfare  was  not.  Would  you  feel  that 
you  simply  could  not  have  a Welfare 
Sub-Committee,  because  it  would  not  be 
worthwhile  going  all  that  way  for  such 

a short  time? 1 would  make  it  quite 

clear  that  we  are  not  suggesting  that 
welfare  should  be  conferred  upon  us, 
because  we  do  feel  that  the  welfare 
service  is  such  that  it  requires  a very 
much  larger  catchment  area  than  we 
have  in  Beddington  and  Wallington. 

, 9679.  1 was  just  wondering  what 
would  happen  if  you  had  health  and  not 
welfare. 1 imagine  there  would  still 


be  a Mid-Eastern  Divisional  Welfare 
Committee  and,  wherever  it  had  its 
home,  there  would  still  be  ample  duties 
for  it  to  perform.  But  we  are  unique  in 
the  county,  in  that  we  have  no  old 
people’s  home  in  our  division  at  all. 
Consequently,  all  our  aged  people,  if 
they  are  moved  anywhere,  must  be 
moved  right  outside  the  Mid-Eastern 
Division.  Therefore,  considerable  action 
has  to  be  taken  at  officer  level,  because 
these  problems  cannot  wait  for  a meeting 
of  the  committee,  and  the  committee  is 
merely  sitting  as  a confirming  authority, 
and  it  receives  reports  of  what  has  been 
done.  But  we  are  unique  in  the  county 
in  that  way. 

9860.  A welfare  service,  in  that  it 
is  responsible  for  old  people  living  in 
the  community,  does  rely  very  much  on 
the  health  service  to  look  after  them, 
does  it  not?  Most  home  helps  and 
nurses  are  now  engaged  in  looking  after 
old  people,  and  yet  they  would  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  county  welfare,  You 
do  not  think  there  would  be  some  dis-  [ 
advantages  in  splitting  welfare  and  | 

health? We  have  met  no  disadvan-  [ 

tages  in  actually  administering  the  [ 
service,  in  so  far  as  people  may  be  J 
employed  wholly  or  in  part  by  either  the  j. 
county  council  or  ourselves.  But  we  feel  j 
that  is  in  large  measure  because  we  are  j; 
determined  that  the  service  shall  be  j 
provided. 

9681.  Sir  John  Wrigley : At  the 

moment,  all  these  people  are  county 
servants,  are  they  not? Yes. 

9682.  If  you  take  over  health,  and  do  j 
not  take  over  welfare,  you  would  both  [ 
need  the  same  kind  of  officers.  Do  you  | 
propose  to  divide  the  staff  between  you?  ! 

Yes.  You  see,  the  health  service  is  \ 

divided  already,  in  so  far  as  part  is  local,  j 
as  it  were,  and  part  is  county,  and  no 
problem  arises. 

9683.  (Personal  health  services  are  all 

county,  are  they  not? Yes. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : And  welfare  is 
county  and  the  children  are  county.  You 
have  a group  of  services  under  one 
organisation.  What  you  are  proposing 
to  do,  I understand,  is  to  take  one  piece 
of  that  and  put  that  under  the  local 
council,  leaving  the  others  under  the  j 
county,  so  you  are  breaking  in  two 
something  which  is  at  present  a unity. 
That  is  the  point,  is  it  not? 
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9684.  Miss  Johnston'.  Yes.  But  in 
aatual  fact  the  county  lare  responsible 
for  the  administration,  and  are  paying 

for  the  .personal  health  services? Yes, 

through  the  county  precept. 

9685.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  .Which  are 
the  aspects  of  welfare  which  you  fed 
would  not  be  suitable  for  local  action? 
Wias  it  the  whole  thing,  or  was  it  some 

particular  branch  of  it? 1 would  say 

the  welfare  service  iis  a service  which 
should  be  administered  at  county  level. 
I believe  I said  that  ithe  catchment  area 
for  a successful  welfare  service  must  be 
considerably  larger  than  the  area  of  a 
borough  such  as  ours. 

9686.  Is  that  for  itihe  whole  of  ithe  iwd- 

fare  service,  or  for  some  part? 

It  is  a personal  view,  Sir,  but  I should 
say  for  the  whole  of  the  welfare  service. 

9687.  Miss  Johnston : il  think  you  did 
say  you  wanted  more  delegation  on  wel- 
fare. Have  you  anything  particular  in 

mind? 1 do  not  think  we  asked  for 

any  greater  delegation  in  regard  to 
welfare. 

9688.  Sir  John  Wrigley : > The  thing 
that  .bothers  me  about  this  is  the  prob- 
lem of  old  people.  As  a housing  autho- 
rity you  have  a good  deal  to  do  with 
them.  No  doubt  you  have  provided 
houses  for  old  people,  and  it  may  be  that 
on  some  of  those  schemes  you  provide  a 
measure  of  welfare  as  part  of  your  hous- 
ing operations,  which  many  authorities 
do.  Then,  if  you  transferred  ithe  health 
services  to  yourselves,  you  would  be 
taking  over  ithe  kind  of  staff  like  home 
nurses,  health  visitors  and  so  on,  who 
are  frequently  in  contact  with  old  people, 
so  'that  as  housing  and  health  authority 
you  have  taken  over  what  as  the  major 
part  of  the  care  of  old  people.  Then 
you  are  left  with  the  welfare  functions, 
which  I suppose,  looking  ito  present 
policy,  would  aim  at  providing  people 
wiith  some  kind  of  accommodation  just 
as  near  as  possible  to  home  life.  Yet 
that  is  the  one  thing  which  il  understand 
you  leave  with  the  county.  I am  not 
trying  ito  lead  you,  1 am  just  saying  that 

it  bothers  me  to  get  this  distribution. 

Yes.  You  see,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, we  can  treat  it  as  a housing 
service  with  a welfare  slant. 

9689.  That  is  true,  yes,  but  the  respon- 

sibility for  the  welfare  still  rests  'with  ithe 
county  does  it  not? Yes. 

9690.  Miss  Johnston : I see  il  was  mis- 
taken, and  ithat  on  .page  11  of  your 


evidence  you  want  more  delegation  to 
the  Divisional  Welfare  Sub-Committee, 
because  you  think  that  ithe  local  councils 
could  make  more  of  a contribution.  I 
wondered  what  particular  tilings  you 
thought  might  ibe  delegated  to  the  Divi- 
sional Committee,  which  are  not  so  at 

■present. That  is  in  rather  similar 

strain  to  something  we  have  mentioned 
elsewhere,  where  we  do  refer  to  a rather 
heavy  administrative  superstructure,  and 
we  feel  there  could  be  a less  heavy  ad- 
ministrative superstructure,  with  further 
matters  referred  directly  to  Divisional 
Sub-Committees.  But  we  do  add  that 
we  are  not  typical. 

9691.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I do  not  expect  it 
will  have  escaped  your  notice  that  the 
Ministry  have  suggested  that  the  personal 
health  services  should  not  be  adminis- 
tered by  units  of  less  than  100,000,  and  of 
course  we  have  had  a doit  of  evidence 
from  larger  districts  than  Beddington  and 
Wallington  that  they  are  content  to 
leave  this  service  with  the  county  council 
— in  Surrey,  that  is.  It  may  point  ito  ithe 
fact  that  you  are  a small  unit  of  not 
much  over  30,000,  surrounded  by  larger 
units  of  over  60,000,  and  if  you  were 
amalgamated  with  any  one  of  them  it 
would  make  this  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment where  mo  sit-purpose  functions 
could  be  administered.  T am  not  trying 
to  press  you  on  this,  but  I have  no  doubt 
it  bias  not  escaped  your  notice  that  you 
are  rather  a small  unit  to  be  asking  for 
conferment,  and  I wondered  whether  you 
would  like  to  enlarge  on  ithait  point.  I 
am  quite  sure  you  do  not  want  amalga- 
mation with  one  of  the  other  units,  but 
geographically  the  two  boroughs  _ of 
Carsihalton  and  Beddington  and  W ailing- 
ton  do  run  very  closely  together.  I do 
not  know  how  far  you  have  examined 
the  nature  of  ithe  request  which  may,  -by 
itself,  ibe  very  admirable,  but  applied  to 
units  of  30,000  .immediately  raises  (these 

questions. il  have  experienced  the 

administration  of  the  personal  health 
services,  as  a unit  of  just jover  30,000,  .and 
experienced  the  .administration  of  the 
self-same  service  as  part  of  the  Mid- 
Eastern  Division,  and  I think  it  only  fair 
to  say  that  we  can  administer  the  service 
equally  well  as  a small  authority,  as  it  is 
now  being  administered  on  a divisional 
basis.  As  a small  authority,  the  members 
of  the  local  authority  have  a very  keen, 
personal  interest  in  the  service.  There  is 
just  a tendency  for  some  of  that  to  be 
lost.  Although  the  present  system  works 
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very  well,  we  would  still  like  (to  feel  that 
more  members  of  our  own  authority 
were  directly  responsible  for  those  per- 
sonal health  services. 

9692.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  agree 

with  the  Ministry? That  is  quite  right, 

Sir. 

9693.  You  think  a 30,000  authority  can 

do  iit? Yes.  We  have  done  it. 

9694.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Without  sug- 
gesting the  Ministry  are  wrong,  you  do 
not  think  they  have  seen  the  whole  truth? 
That  is  so,  Sir. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : May  we  go  on  to 
planning? 

9695.  Mr.  Cadbury:  There  is  one 

point  on  planning  that  I would  like  to 
get  a little  information  on.  I should  be 
glad  to  know  whether,  from  a planning 
point  of  view,  the  borough  and  the 
county  council  are  satisfied  as  to  the 
future  development  of  Croydon  airport 

which  is  not  really  in  Croydon. The 

two  planning  authorities  concerned  with 
the  planning  of  Croydon  airport  are  the 
County  Borough  of  Croydon  and  the 
Surrey  County  Council.  We  ourselves, 
as  the  authority  in  whose  area  the  major 
portion  of  the  airport  is,  are  naturally 
very  interested  and  over  some  two  or 
three  years  now  there  have  been  a num- 
ber of  joint  meetings  between  the  two 
planning  authorities  and  ourselves  to 
discuss  this  problem.  At  the  moment, 
the  County  Council  and  the  County 
Borough  of  Croydon  have  submitted  to 
the  Minister  certain  outline  plans,  for 
which  they  are  asking  for  consent.  Bed- 
dington  and  Wallington  as  a borough 
have  been  fully  consulted  throughout  by 
the  county  council  and  the  county 
borough,  and  no  move  has  been  taken 
without  our  being  consulted. 

9696.  So  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 

machinery  of  government — and  we  all 
know  it  is  a difficult  problem — you  are 
quite  satisfied  that  the  right  degree  of 
consultation  has  taken  place,  or  is  taking 
place? Yes,  Sir.  There  is  every  con- 

sultation at  every  level,  both  _ between 
members  and  officers  on  this  major 
problem,  and  it  is  a problem  to  our 
district. 

9697.  On  the  broader  issue,  I read  your 
evidence  and  I gather  you  are  satisfied 
with  the  arrangements  for  consultation 
for  the  revision  of  the  development  plan 
when  necessary,  and  also  for  the  degree 


of  delegation  which  exists  in  planning 

matters. The  council  is  fully  satisfied 

and  if  the  Commission  would  like  any 
details  the  Town  Clerk  will  be  able  to 
supply  them  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Area 
Planning  Committee. 

9698.  I am  really  only  anxious  to  know 
that  you  have  no  points  that  you  want 
to  raise — on  the  personal  health  service 
you  want  a change,  in  planning  you  do 

not  want  any  change? iWe  ask  for  no 

change  in  planning. 

9699.  Sir  John  Wrigley : It  might  be  j 

interesting  for  the  Town  Cler.k>  who 
works  in  two  capacities  on  this  as  it  ? 
were,  to  tell  us  whether  he  finds  they  ' 
run  amicably  together. Mr.  Bateman : 

I would  say  the  machinery  is  working 
very  satisfactorily  in  the  area.  Not  only 
do  we  find  it  valuable,  but  we  find  it 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  organisation,  % 
having  this  area  committee.  Our  reason 
for  that  is  that  there  is  always  going  to 
be  a type  of  development  which  affects 
more  than  one  district ; somebody  has 
got  to  deaT  with  this.  At  the  moment 
those  are  scheduled  for  attention  by  the 
area  committee  of  four  authorities ; so 
if  we  did  not  have  that  set-up  they 
would  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  some 
other  way.  They  cannot  be  dealt  with 
by  the  district  because  they,  are  of  a kind  | 
which  require  a wider  consideration,  than 
one  district,  and  it  would  be  physically 
impossible,  if  desirable,  for  the  county 
committee  to  deal  with  them  because  of 
the  sheer  numbers ; so  we  do  realise 
ithat  all  those  can.  best  be  dealt  with  by  a I 
committee  the  majority  of  the  members  j 
of  which  are  members  of  the  district  | 
councils  in  the  area  of  whioh  they  have 
personal  knowledge.  And  in  point  of  fact 
in  the  north-east  Surrey  area,  over  the  i 
whole  1 1 years  it  has  been  working,  there  ; 
have  been  less  than  a dozen  applications  j 
for  planning  permission  where  there  has 
not  been  agreement  finally  between  the  i 
area  committee  and  the  district  council  J 
concerned  and  where  it  has  been  neces-  f 
sar.y  for  it  to  go  to  the  county  com-  | 
mittee  for  settlement  as  between  the  two  | 
recommendations. 

9700.  I see.  I should  imagine  that 

were  there  many  of  these,  your  most 
difficult  function  would  be  writing  a 
cogent  letter  to  yourself  and  an  equally 
cogent  reply! Yes. 

9701.  Mr.  Cadbury : Could  we  move  j 
on  to  roads?  I was  particularly  in-  t 
terested  in  the  reference  on  page  1 of  ; 
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the  supplementary  written  evidence  which 
you  have  sent  in  to  the  question  of 
assessing  traffic  needs  and  particularly  in 
the  words  you  used — that  the  council 
does  not  consider  that  the  Ministry  yet 
shows  itself  sufficiently  alive.  There  are 
further  words,  but  I gather  that  in  this 
matter  you  feel  that  local  knowledge  and 
opinion  is  ahead  of  the  opinion  and 
knowledge  of  the  central  government  as 
to  the  particular  problems  of  traffic  in 

the  borough. Alderman  de  Voil:  Yes, 

we  feel  that  there  is  a temptation  for 
a road  even  to  be  planned  without  there 
first  being  sufficient  technical  data  to 
justify  the  particular  plan  which  is  in 
mind. 

9702.  Is  the  Borough  of  Beddington 
and  Wallington  an  area  in  which  there 

are  probable  lines  for  trunk  roads? 

It  is  possible  that  there  might  be  some 
form  of  trunk  road  or  major  road 
coming  through  the  borough,  yes,  Sir. 

t 9703.  And  is  it  in  relation  to  the 
siting  of  that  road  that  the  local  council 
feels  that  sufficient  consideration  and 

consultation  has  not  taken  place? 1 

think  the  answer  to  that  is  yes,  Sir. 

9704.  Is  there  any  point  that  you  would 
like  to  refer  to  with  regard  to  the  siting 

of  any  individual  road? You  see,  we 

are  very  anxious  indeed  in  the  borough 
because  of  a proposal  to  construct  a 
London /Brighton  road  which  would  un- 
doubtedly have  to  come  through  the 
borough.  We  contend  that  the  construc- 
tion of  such  a road  is  not  only  a tech- 
nical matter,  it  must  also  be  a planning 
matter,  and  that  before  any  technical 
work  is  contemplated  at  all  we  think  it 
should  be  regarded  from  a planning  point 
of  view  in  order  that  there  is  complete 
justification  for  contemplating  such  a 
road  at  all.  We  seem  to  be  faced  with 
the  position  that  a line  has  been  to  some 
extent  determined ; we  are  not  quite 
satisfied  that  due  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  planning  aspect  of  the  road. 
We  feel  that  the  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  the  highway  angle  rather 
than  upon  the  planning,  and  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  a major  road  coming 
through  a borough  such  as  ours  would 
have  a profound  effect  upon  it  and  could 
change  its  whole  nature ; -therefore  we 
contend  that  there  is  a great  necessity 
for  such  planning  considerations  to  take 
priority  over  the  actual  technical  high- 
way consideration. 


9705.  I have  a great  deal  of  sympathy. 

We  are  all  of  us  one  way  or  another  apt 
to  be  faced  with  the  difficulty  of  roads 
going  through  districts  which  we  would 
rather  see  them  kept  out  of,  and  I can 
quite  see  that  either  Carshalton  or 
Croydon  would  be  a much  more  suit- 
able site  for  the  road  in  the  eyes  of  your 
council,  but  I a-m  not  really  concerned 
with  the  lie  of  the  road  but  rather  as 
to  where  you  feel  there  should  be  ade- 
quate machinery  to  give  you  the  oppor- 
tunity for  discussion  on  this  particular 
-problem.  You  are  not  the  planning 
authority ; therefore  it  is  the  county 
council  who  will  presumably  be  discuss- 
ing the  point  with  the  Ministry.  Is  there 
any  point  at  which  you  feel  some  new 
pattern  should  be  set  up  by  which  you 
can  get  your  voice  heard  in  the  consul- 
tation?  There  is  administrative 

machinery  whereby  we  can  make  our 
voice  heard,  and  we  have  made  full  use 
of  that,  but  we  did  feel  that  we  were 
allowed  to  speak,  as  it  were,  a little  bit 
too  late,  that  before  anybody  had  con- 
templated a line  it  should  have  been 
looked  at  entirely  from  a planning  point 
of  view,  and  we  feel  it  was  looked  at  in 
the  first  place  as  a highway  project  and 
we  feel  it  should  be  regarded  first  as  a 
planning  project. 

Mr.  Cadbury : I do  not  think  I want 
to  pursue  the  matter,  because  unless  you 
have  any  proposal  that  this  should  be 
done  -in  a different  way  I doubt  whether 
it  can  affect  our  judgment  on  the  pattern 
of  government. 

9706.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I think  that 

concludes  all  the  questions  we  want  to 
put  to  you  about  individual  services,  or 
indeed  about  the  general  condition  of 
your  borough.  You  are  generally  very 
well  satisfied.  There  is  one  group  of 
services  on  which  you  would  like  a major 
change — I say  major  change  because  it 
is  a question  of  conferment  and  not 
delegation — and  you  have  given  to  us 
reasons  which  make  you  think  you  can 
handle  it  satisfactorily.  I do  not  think 
there  are  any  more  questions  we  want 
to  put  to  you.  If  you  have  anything 
more  you  want  to  say  to  us,  if  you  think 
we  have  omitted  to  ask  you  anything 
or  anything  more  has  occurred  to  you, 
do  take  the  present  opportunity.  If  you 
do  not,  I shall  just  say  thank  you  very 
much  for  both  your  written  and  your 
oral  evidence,  but  do  say  anything  more 
that  you  would  like  to  say  now. 1 
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think,  if  1 may  say  so,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  nothing  further  we  would  like 
to  say  to  you*  but  I am  certain  my  coun- 
cil would  like  me  to  thank  you  once 
again,  Sir,  for  the  very  kindly  way  in 


which  you  have  received  us  here  this 
afternoon,  and  for  the  kindly  way  in 
which  you  have  dealt  with  the  evidence 
we  have  submitted  to  you.  I thank  you 
very  much,  Sir. 


( The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Alderman  T.  J.  Higgs 
Alderman  T.  L.  Ruff 
Mr.  R.  H.  White 
Mr.  E.  C.  Clay 
Mr.  R.  Schofield 
Dr.  A.  R.  Graham 

on  behalf  of  Mitcham  Borough  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


9707.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Good  after- 
noon, gentlemen.  You  must  be  as 
familiar  with  the  procedure  which  is 
normally  adopted  as  we  are  ourselves. 
We  are  very  glad  to  see  you  this  after- 
noon. To  make  it  very  short,  it  is  custo- 
mary for  people  who  come  before  us  to 
make  an  opening  statement  if  they  like 
to  do  so.  If  you  do  not,  say  so ; but  if 
you  do  perhaps  you  would  like  to  make 

it  now. Alderman  Biggs : I would 

like  to  make  an  opening  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  have  been  privileged  to 
read  much  of  the  evidence  from  other 
authorities  appearing  before  the  Com- 
mission, so  we  have  familiarised  our- 
selves with  the  procedure  to  that  extent. 

May  I open  by  introducing  myself  and 
my  colleagues?  I am  currently  the  chair- 
man of  the  Organisation  of  Local  Gov- 
ernment Committee  of  the  borough 
council,  having  been  a member  of  that 
authority  since  we  were  first  granted  a 
charter  of  incorporation  in  1934,  apart 
'from  the  war  years  when  I was  otherwise 
engaged.  I am  also  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee. 

On  my  left  I have  Councillor  Ruff, 
a very  senior  member  of  our  council  who 
for  seven  years  was  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  is  currently  chair- 
man of  iLhe  Housing  .Committee  and  he 
is  also  a member  of  the  North-eastern 
Divisional  Executive  Committee. 

On  my  night  I have  out  Town  Clerk, 
Mr.  White ; next  to  him  is  Mr.  Clay,  the 
Borough  Treasurer ; then  there  is  Mr. 
Schofield,  our  Borough  Engineer  and 
Surveyor.  All  three  officers  have  served 
our  council  for  many  years.  On  my 
extreme  left  is  Dr.  Graham,  our  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  who  is  also  the  Divi- 
sional 'Medical  Officer  for  the  borough. 
He  has  been  with  us  a rather  shorter 
time  (than  (the  other  officers,  but  bias 
made  ihis  mark  as  a member  of  our 
team.  I use  that  phrase  quite  deliber- 
ately, because  it  emphasises  the  relation- 


ship between  officers  and  elected  repre- 
sentatives in  Mitcham.  After  that  intro- 
duction I would  like  to  continue  with 
my  statement. 

I should  first  like  to  express  to  ithe 
Commission  the  'thanks  of  my  Council 
for  being  afforded  this  opportunity  of 
supplementing  orally  the  evidence  which 
we  have  given  in  writing.  Secondly,  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  the  pleasure  it 
gave  us  to  receive  two  of  your  members, 
Miss  Johnston  and  Mr.  Cadbury,  when 
they  visited  Mitcham  last  year  and  we 
were  able  to  show  them  something  of  our 
activities  and  were  able  to  discuss  inform- 
ally with  them  some  of  our  problems. 

■I  would  next  emphasise  that  our 
written  evidence  and  tire  views  we  shall 
express  today  are  shared  and  supported 
by  the  whole  Council,  which  comprises 
three  separate  groups ; those  of  two 
political  parties  and  a small,  but  signifi- 
cant group  of  independent  members. 

Mitcham,  which  was  granted  a Charter 
of  Incorporation  in  1934  and  has  a popu- 
lation of  over  64,000,  conjoins  the  Metro- 
politan Borough  of  Wandsworth,  the 
County  Borough  of  Croydon  and  four 
County  District  Authorities  within  the 
County  of  Surrey.  It  has  a long  history 
of  separate  identity  and,  other  than  for 
Parliamentary  constituency  purposes,  is 
not  linked  with  any  of  its  neighbours  in 
any  way.  As  in  the  case  of  many  other 
periphery  towns,  to  the  stranger  rushing 
through  Mitcham  to  the  coast  the  boun- 
dary between  London  and  Surrey  or  the 
boundaries  between  Mitcham  and  its 
neighbours  may  not  be  readily  apparent. 
Indeed,  were  some  of  these  boundaries 
subjected  to  clinical  examination  they 
might  in  some  respects  be  regarded  as 
illogical,  but  the  fact  is  that  they  have 
been  virtually  unchanged  for  centuries 
and  because  of  this  a community  of 
interest  has  been  built  up  and  nurtured 
which  is  the  life  blood  of  local  govern- 
ment and  which  could  not  be  readily 
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instilled  into  an  artificial  unit  of  adminis- 
tration based  upon  new  physical  boun- 
daries or  related  to  population  criteria. 
For  these  reasons  we  advance  no  case 
for  any  extension  of  our  boundaries  but 
equally  our  inhabitants  would  surely 
oppose  very  strenuously  any  suggestion 
for  the  transfer  of  any  part  of  our  exist- 
ing area  to  some  neighbouring  authority. 

Because  of  the  proximity  of  the  area 
governed  by  the  London  County  Council, 
whilst  itself  part  of  Metropolitan  Surrey, 
the  Borough  of  Mitcham  is  in  a unique 
position  to  express  views  on  the  relation- 
ship between  County  District  Authorities 
and  County  Councils.  Despite  the 
diversification  of  the  area  covered  by  the 
Surrey  County  Council,  ranging  as  it  does 
from  highly  urbanised  towns  like  our- 
selves to  rural  villages,  we  observe  no 
justification  for,  nor  would  we  wish, 
Mitcham  to  be  included  within  some 
Greater  London  Authority  for  adminis- 
trative purposes.  Our  relationships  with 
the  Surrey  County  Council,  at  all  levels, 
have  always  been  cordial  and  although 
the  respective  distribution  of  functions 
between  the  two  authorities  is  the  subject 
of  legitimate  criticism  the  fact  is  that 
to  the  extent  a first-tier  authority  is 
necessary  Mitcham  prefers  to  remain  in 
Surrey  rather  than  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  much  larger  L.C.C.  The  main  theme 
of  our  written  evidence  to  the  Commis- 
sion was  a criticism  of  the  two-tier  system 
which  results  in  the  remoteness  of  con- 
trol of  a number  of  functions  from  a 
distant  County  Hall.  We  shall  have 
more  to  say  about  this  today  but  at  this 
stage  let  me  simply  say  that  we  can 
see  no  -improvement  in  local  government 
for  Mitcham  ratepayers  by  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  area  into  an  even  larger 
county  authority. 

I should  now  like  to  develop  this 
theme  of  remote  control  and  draw  certain 
conclusions  from  it.  The  most  potent 
force  in  effective  local  government  is — 
or  certainly  ought  to  be — 'the  impact  of 
informed  public  opinion.  This  mani- 
fests itself  by  influencing  Council  policy 
and  by  throwing  up  a sufficiency  of 
suitable  persons  able  and  willing  to 
devote  mudh  erf  their  leisure  time  to 
local  government  work.  If,  as  happens 
under  the  existing  devolution  of  func- 
tions within  a two-tier  system,  basic 
policy  decisions  on  matters  of  local 
application  are  taken  from  afar  by  a 
group  of  persons  out  of  touch  with  the 
special  needs  of  a particular  locality  and 


the  local  climate  of  opinion,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  there  will  be  a marked 
decline  in  public  interest. 

The  Commission  will  of  course  be 
aware  of  the  apathy  displayed  through*  ! 
out  'the  country  at  the  time  of  County 
Council  elections.  This  apathy  has  not  f 
been  confined  to  the  electorate  ; my  own 
experience  in  this  area  over  the  past  25 
years  during  which  I have  been  closely 
connected  with  local  government  has 
shown  that  the  political  parties  and 
those  other  organisations  which ' spon* 
sor  candidates  at  these  elections  almost 
invariably  experience  no  little  difficulty 
in  persuading  suitable  persons  to  stand 
for  election  to  the  County  Council.  I 
cannot  think  this  is  solely  due  to  the 
inaccessibility  of  County  Hall  or  to  the 
fact  that  meetings  are  normally  held 
during  the  daytime  but  rather  attribute 
it  to  a decline  of  interest  in  local  govern- 
ment administration  over  the  wider 
county  field. 

It  would  be  quite  wrong  for  me  to 
imply  that  conversely  there  is  animated 
local  interest  at  County  District  Coun-  g 
cil  level  but  it  is  undoubtedly  more  j 
marked  and  would  be  greatly  stimu-  | 
lated  were  these  authorities  once  again  j 
to  exercise  wider  powers.  The  general 
public  will  readily  go  to  their  Town  Hall 
when  needing  assistance  but  will  seldom 
travel  to  a county  centre  ; and  they  have 
a sense  of  frustration  when  they  realise 
how  difficult  it  is  for  them  to  establish 
direct  and  immediate  contact  w-ith  the 
responsible  authority  or  an  elected 
member  of  that  authority  on  an  impor- 
tant public  service  such  as,  for  example, 
education.  iMy  Council  do  not  believe 
that  the  'administration  of  a service  over 
a wider  area  is  necessarily  more  efficient 
or  economical  but  in  any  event  the 
value  of  this  human  factor  which  cannot 
be  measured  is  certainly  lost  «vt  that  : 
level. 

Nevertheless  we  recognise  the  desk-  i 
ability  for  certain  functions  to  be  broadly 
planned  over  a wider  area  and  this  | 

implies  the  continuance  of  some  form  | 
of  two-tier  structure  in  local  govern-  | 
ment.  We  consider  it  essential,  how- 
ever, that  even  in  certain  of  these  ; 

instances  there  should  be  the  widest  pos- 
sible delegation  of  powers  to  the  County 
District  Council  both  in  respect  of  policy  j 
determination  and  day-to-day  adminis- 
tration. 

Whether  these  powers  should  be 

“conferred”  or  “delegated.”  must 
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depend  upon  ithe  characteristics  of  the 
particular  service  to  he  administered  and 
we  think  there  can  ibe  no  pattern  common 
to  all  services.  The  most  efficient, 
economical  method  of  administering  one 
public  service  will  not  necessarily  foe 
the  best  for  another.  In  those  cases, 
however,  where  “ delegation  ” provides 
the  best  solution  we  consider  that  it 
should  be  “ delegation  ;as  of  right  to  the 
County  District  Council  ” and  not  “ dele- 
gation ia:t  the  discretion  of  the  County 
Council 

I take  the  opportunity  of  saying  here 
that  my  Council  support  the  suggestion 
made  elsewhere  that  County  District 
Councils  should  have  the  power  to 
spend  over  and  above  the  expenditure 
chargeable  to  the  Counity  Council  from 
their  own  money  on  any  functions  dele- 
gated to  them. 

The  ability  of  County  District  Councils 
to  accept  wider  powers  is  demonstrated 
by  their  record  in  recent  years.  If  I 
may  cite  the  case  of  my  own  Council 
in  the  sphere  of  housing,  which  assumed 
such  vital  importance  in  the  immediate 
pots^war  years, . we  were  one  of  the 
leading  authorities  in  the  country.  'We 
provided  some  2,600  dwellings  and  at  the 
present  time  have  4,313  properties 
which  -is  the  highest  figure  in  tlhe  county 
of  Surrey;  the  only  oilier  authority 
approaching  this  figure  is  Guildford 
(4,080).  Of  special  interest  to  Mr. 
Cadbury  when  he  came  to  Mitcham  was 
our  policy  of  financing  housing  expendi- 
ture which  has  resulted  in  a lower  level 
of  rents  -than  generally  obtains  for  com- 
parable properties  elsewhere,  notwith- 
standing -the  high  cost  of  .building  sites 
in  .the  'Borough.  If  it  is  your  wish,  Mr. 
Chairman,  our  Treasurer  will  gladly 
supply  further  details  about  this  policy. 

In  our  written  evidence  my  Council 
referred  to  the  Phipps  Bridge  Develop- 
ment .Scheme  and  T should  like  to  say 
a little  more  about  it  today.  I do  so 
because  the  project  of  development  and 
re-development  is  entirely  our  own  con- 
ception, It  indicates  the  magnitude  of 
a scheme  for  which  my  Council  have  the 
foresight  to  plan,  the  technical  know- 
ledge and  financial  standing  to  imple- 
ment the  scheme  and  the  courage  to 
accept  full  responsibility  for  carrying  it 
out.  The  site  of  32  acres  comprises  old 
terrace  type  houses,  sprawling  industrial 
development  and  swampy  marshland.  It 
is  intended  to  clear  and  properly  drain 


the  site  and  construct  some  700  dwellings 
with  appropriate  community  facilities, 
with  the  result  that  a material  contri- 
bution will  foe  made  towards  meeting 
our  housing  needs  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  (greatly  enhancing  the  amenities  of 
the  district.  'Work  has  in  fact  com- 
menced and  the  total  cost  of  the  scheme 
will  , foe  some  £2$  millions. 

I speak  of  this  scheme  with  some 
pride  fout  with  all  modesty  suggest  it 
indicates  not  only  the  ability  of  my 
Council  to  exercise  to  the  full  all  of 
their  existing  powers  but  also  a capacity 
to  accept,  wider  responsibilities  should 
they  foe  given  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so. 

In  common  with  many  other  County 
District  Authorities  our  current  housing 
programme  is  retarded  by  a lack  of  suit- 
able sites  for  development  but  this  pro- 
vides me  with  an  opportunity  of  drawing 
the  Commission’s  attention  to  instances 
in  which  we  have  co-operated  with 
neighbouring  authorities  having  the 
same  problem.  I speak  of  the  estates  at 
Banstead  .and  at  Frimley  and  Camfoeriey 
to  which  more  detailed  reference  was 
made  in  our  written  evidence. 

I should  also  like  to  say  something 
about  our  record  'as  a library  authority 
since  this  brings  out  an  interesting  point 
of  comparison  with  the  oounty  service 
which  covers  many  other  parts  of 
Surrey.  Mitcham  was  late,  in  entering 
this  field  and  did  not  provide  a library 
service  until  1933  but  since  that  time 
■the  service  has  been  developed  by  the 
provision  of  branch  libraries  in  two  out- 
lying parts  of  the  borough  and  plans  are 
afoot  for  extensions  to  .the  Central 
Library  at  an  estimated  cost  of  some 
£60,000.  Over  20,000  readers  or  one- 
third  of  the  population  use  the  Library. 
The  point  to  which  I have  referred  is 
that  there  is  no  local  criticism  of  the  fact 
that  our  'library  rate  is  8d  in  the  £ com- 
pared wii'th  the  County  -levy  of  5d  and 
this  seems  a clear  indication  of  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  ratepayers  to 
pay  more  if  this  should  be  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  ia  better  standard  of 
service  and  direct  local  control. 

I have  referred  to  the  way  in  which  my 
Council  have  co-operated  with  other 
authorities  in  the  matter  of  housing. 
This  method  of  combining  with  neigh- 
bours chosen  because  they  have  a com- 
mon problem  with  us  provides  greater 
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flexibility  whilst  retaining  that  degree  of 
local  control  which  we  regard,  as  essen- 
tial. A further  example  of  this  method 
of  administration  is  the  scheme  for  the 
disposal  of  house  refuse  in  which  my 
Council  have  co-operated  with  the 
County  Borough  of  Croydon.  We  shall 
shortly  he  embarking  upon  a new  scheme 
for  remote  tipping  with  another  of  our 
neighbours.  I could  quote  a number  of 
other  examples  of  enterprise  shared  with 
various  neighbours  for  the  common 
good. 

I 'should  .now  like  .to  'turn  for  a few 
m'o/mentis  to  our  views  on  the  future 
administration  of  some  of  the  major 
functions  of  local  government  in  Surrey. 

The  .most  important  of  these,  and  that 
for  which  our  ratepayers  pay  more 
than  for  any  other  service  detailed  on 
the  rate  account,  is  education.  . In  its 
written  evidence  to  the  Commission  my 
Council  were  critical  of  the  present 
arrangements  in  Surrey  and  especially  of 
the  system  of  very  limited  delegation  to 
Divisional  Executive  Committees.  We 
have  read  with  considerable  interest  the 
evidence  which  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion have  given  ,to  the  Commission  and 
have  noted  that  this  was  not  only 
critical  of  Surrey’s  standard  of  education 
but  also  bore  out  our  contention  that 
the  system  of  delegation  in  Surrey  is 
less  generous  than  elsewhere  in  the  Home 
Counties,  In  paragraph  .22  of  our 
written  evidence,  my  Council  referred  to 
the  Divisional  Executives  in  Surrey  as 
being  “ enfeebled  by  the  constricted 
(ambit  of  Itbeir  activities”.  Thait  the 
validity  of  this  contention  was.  recog- 
nised by  the  County  Council  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  'that  a revised  scheme  of 
delegation  has  been  introduced,  and  this 
to  some  degree  has  extended  the  powers 
of  these  Committees.  The  Commission 
have  recently  afforded  us  an  opportunity 
of  commenting  upon  the  effect  of  these 
changes  and  our  views  were  sent  to  your 
Secretary  on  9th  September.  . I.  shall, 
therefore,  not  detain  the  Commission  by 
commenting  any  further  on  that  aspect 
at  this  stage  except  perhaps  to  emphasise 
that  the  moderate  extensions  which  have 
been  granted  do  nothing  whatsoever  to 
rebut  the  principle  of  our  -main  conten- 
tion. In  the  main  the  changes  relate  to 
some  limited  increase  in  spending  powers 
and  minor  adjustments  of  day-to-day 
administration  but  they  do  not  meet  our 
fundamental  objection  which  is  that  the 
local  representatives  appointed  to  these 


Divisional  Executives  are  in  practice 
bereft  of  any  opportunity  really  to 
influence  educational  policy  within  the 
Borough.  Most  certainly  these  changes 
will  do  nothing  to  instill  that  “ virility  of 
control  ” which  is  at  present  lacking  and 
the  need  for  which  was  referred  to  in 
our  written  evidence. 

Apart  from  the  main  stream  of  edu- 
cational functions  I should  like  to  refer 
to  the  provision  of  youth  services  which 
are  so  important  at  the  present  time.  The 
impact  of  the  social  conduct  of  young 
people  is  essentially  local  in  its  effect  and 
no  one  is  able  to  .gauge  the  need  , for 
social,  cultural  and  sporting  facilities 
better  than  local  people.  The  District 
Youth  Committee  certainly  draws  its 
personnel  from  local  sources  but  the 
persons  appointed,  with  two  exceptions, 
owe  no  direct  responsibility  to  the  rate- 
payer neither  have  they  any  .power  to 
influence  policy.  The  District  Youth 
Committee  is,  if  anything,  even,  less 
effective  than  the  Divisional  Executive. 

My  Council  firmly  hold  the  view  that 
the  present  set-up  of  education  in  the 
borough  is  not  satisfactory  and  for  this 
reason  have  gone  to  some  lengths  to. con- 
sider alternative  schemes  of  administra- 
tion. 

In  this  connection  we  have  visited 
authorities  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
which  on  a population  basis,  rateable 
value  .and  other  criteria  seem  closely 
akin  to  ourselves.  Each  of  these  autho- 
rities exercise  the  powers  of  a Part  III 
authority  under  the  1944  .Act  and  in 
every  instance  we  have  been  impressed 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge  it 
by  the  standard  of  education  provided 
but  more  especially  we  have  been 
impressed  by  the  virility  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  evident  enthusiasm  of 
the  local  authority,  both  elected  mem- 
bers and  officials.  In  each  instance,  it 
has  been  strikingly  apparent  that  local 
aspirations  are  being  fully  met  in  a. way 
that,  unhappily,  could  not  be  claimed 
under  the  existing  set-u.p  controlling 
Mitcham’s  educational  affairs. 

This  experience  has  prompted  my 
Council  to  make  further  enquiries.  We 
have  for  example  noted  the  views  of  the 
authoritative  National  Association  .of 
Divisional  Executives  for  Education 
which  suggested  that  in  order  to  be 
effective  as  a Part  III  authority  a num- 
ber of  essential  prerequisites  have  to  be 
met.  In  order  to  cater  effectively  for  the 
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“ whole  (pattern  of  education  ” from 
-primary  to  (grammar  school  needs,  there 
should  be  a demand  for  a grammar 
school  provision  of  900-1,000  places  in 
all ; a child  population  of  school  age  of 
some  10,000  with  births  at  the  rate  of 
about  800-1,000  per  year.  The  Associa- 
tion states  that  these  criteria  are  nor- 
mally met  in  an  area  with  a population 
of  about  60,000.  This  was  probabiy 
the  reason  for  the  Government’s  choice 
of  this  figure  in  the  provisions  made 
under  Part  III  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1958.  The  statistics  for  Mitcham 
wholly  meet  these  demands.  The  two 
grammar  schools  situated  within  the 
borough  have  510  places  and  555  places 
for  boys  and  girls  respectively.  The 
school  population  is  9,600  and  the 
number  of  live  births  in  1958  was  928. 

But  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Metro- 
politan area  from  Part  III  of  the  Act  of 
1958,  Mitcham  would,  on  its  population 
classification,  have  come  within  those 
authorities  entitled  to  the  delegation  of 
certain  functions  including  education. 
My  Council  appreciate  the  reasons  which 
prompted  the  Government  to  separate  the 
Metropolitan  area  from  the  rest  of  the 
country  for  some  purposes  of  the  Act, 
following  the  setting  up  of  the  present 
Royal  Commission  ibut  having  regard  to 
the  nature  of  our  evidence  we  ask  you 
to  consider  recommending  that  the  pro- 
visions of  Part  III  of  the  Act  concerning 
the  delegation  of  education  powers  be 
extended  to  this  borough. 

In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  my 
Council  have  also  had  regard  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Man  Power  Committee  Report. 
These  included  nine  general  principles, 
all  of  which  Mitcham  can  comply  with. 
In  addition  we  are  fully  satisfied  that 
we  possess  “ sufficient  financial  resources 
and  adequate  staff  to  enable  (us)  effec- 
tively to  exercise  the  powers  referred 
to 

Again  may  I emphasise  that  the  policy 
of  the  present  Council  would  be  to  seek 
the  powers  of  an  excepted  authority, 
were  the  provisions  of  the  1958  Act 
relating  to  extra-Metropolitan  County 
districts  of  the  size  of  -Mitcham  available 
to  them. 

Having  spent  so  long  on  education  I 
hesitate  to  detain  ;the  Commission  fur- 
ther by  dealing  in  detail  with  our  views 
on  other  services  such  as  health,  wel- 
fare, highways  and  town-planning. 


For  this  reason,  let  me  say  briefly  that 
in  our  view  the  Divisional  Saib-Cornmit- 
tees  for  Health  and  Welfare  suffer  the 
same  inherent  defects  as  that  for  educa- 
tion. The  limitation  of  powers  is  such 
that  they  occupy  themselves  largely  with 
day-to-day  administration  and  their 
opportunities  for  exercising  any  influence 
on  matters  of  policy  are  rare.  My  Coun- 
cil were,  of  course,  up  ito  about  10  years 
ago  the  responsible  local  authority  for  a 
number  of  health  services  -and  now  repre- 
sentatives and  ratepayers  -alike  look  back 
a little  wistfully  at  the  closeness  of  the 
relationship  in  regard  to  these  services 
which  formerly  existed  between  them. 
We  (therefore  a-sk  you  to  consider  recom- 
mending also  the  extension  to  Mitcham 
of  the  provisions  of  Part  III  of  the  1958 
Act  concerning  health  and  welfare 
functions. 

Turning  to  highways,  the  distribution 
of  functions  and  the  delegation  of 
powers  between  the  Surrey  County 
Council  and  the  County  District  authori- 
ties a-re  (satisfactory  and  certainly  so  fai 
as  ithe  financial  arrangements  are  con- 
cerned, could  probably  be  followed 
elsewhere. 

I should,  however,  like  to  say  some- 
thing about  town  planning  if  only  be- 
cause I am  aware  of  the  view  held  in 
some  parts  of  the  County  that  the  pre- 
sent scheme  of  delegation  is  satisfactory. 
We  in  Mitcham  do  not  share  that  view. 

In  overcrowded  Greater  London,  what 
I may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  call  “ bird’s 
eye”  planning  is  an  absolute  necessity 
and  clearly  the  basic  .principles  must  toe 
laid  down  ait  some  form  of  regional  level 
and  the  development  plan  conceived  and 
laid  down  on  an  overall  basis.  But  each 
town,  subject  perhaps  to  some  size  quali- 
fication, should  be  made  responsible  for 
its  own  development  .and  .the  every  day 
control  of  planning  provided  always  that 
this  is  in  accord  with  the  framework  laid 
down  in  the  regional  plan. 

Each  town  has  its  own  characteristics 
and  laspirations  and  who  can  know  these 
better  than  those  who  live  there?  It  will 
be  recalled  that  one  of  the  objectives  of 
contemporary  planning  _ in  the  (great 
conurbations  is  to  delimit  by  local  green 
belts  and  other  .physical  breaks  and  to 
encourage  communities  to  develop  separ- 
ate identities  instead  of  having  an_  endless 
sprawl.  With  each  town  working  out 
its  own  future  within  the  regional  frame- 
work, the  result  must  inevitably  be  of  'a 
distinctive  character  compared  with  that 
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■which  would  have  resulted  from  a team 
in  a central  office.  There  exists  in  these 
days  of  mass  production  a certain  pride 
and  interest  in  place  and  this  should  be 
encouraged  so  that  each  town  imay  retain 
and  enhance  its  distinctive  character. 

The  basic  survey  and  preparation  of 
proposals  for  the  Town  Map  were  to 
a great  extent  the  work  of  County  Dis- 
trict Councils  in  Metropolitan  Surrey 
and,  largely  because  of  this,  delegation  so 
far  as  Mitcham  is  concerned  has  worked 
fairly  well.  Nevertheless  our  experience 
is  that  applicants  certainly  prefer  to  go 
to  ian  office  in  the  town  in  which  their 
siite  is  located  where  they  can  discuss 
■their  proposals  with  ian  officer  possess- 
ing detailed  local  knowledge  of  the  site 
and  of  the  planning  policies  .involved. 

To  sum  up,  in  the  opinion  of  my 
Council,  freedom  of  action  by  the 
County  District  Councils  within  the 
framework  of  the  Development  Plan  en- 
hances the  name  of  planning  to  which 
most  people  subscribe  and  leads  to 
quicker  decisions  for  the  applicant. 

Finally  I wish  to  say  that  my  Council 
are  fully  aware  of  the  complexity  of  the 
problems  of  local  government  in  Greater 
London.  We  appreciate  the  magnitude 
'of  the  task  .Which  has  been  set  the  Com- 
mission but  we  make  a plea — not  for 
parochialism — ibuit  for  pride  of  place. 

9708.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Thank  you 

very  much,  Alderman  Higgs,  for  this 
very  lucid  and  comprehensive  statement. 
I am  sure  your  ratepayers  will  not  be 
able  to  complain  the  cause  of  keeping 
Mitcham  on  the  map  has  not  been  ade- 
quately represented.  Are  there  any  other 
members  who  wish  to  make  any  state- 
ments at  this  stage? Not  at  this  stage. 

9709.  Perhaps  we  might  adopt  our  cus- 
tomary practice  of  taking  some  of  the 
services,  accepting  at  the  start  that  you 
are  set  on  two  things : on  preserving  the 
identity  of  Mitcham  and  of  remaining 
in  the  County  of  Surrey,  geographically 
and  administratively,  subject  to  such 
changes  as  you  may  consider  necessary. 
That  is  so . 

9710.  Perhaps  we  might  just  take  first 
— I do  not  think  we  will  take  very  long 
— the  services  for  which  you  are  directly 
responsible  ait  the  present  time,  mainly 
environmental  health  services  and 
hous'ng.  The  problem  of  refuse  disposal 
in  the  Greater  London  area  is  one  of 
such  complexity  and  difficulty  as  a rule 
we  can  hardly  refrain  from  raising  it 


with  everybody  who  comes  before  us. 
You  are  rather  at  a changeover  time  in 
your  arrangements  now  I gather.  Could 
you  tell  us,  is  it  settled  what  you  are 

going  to  do? Yes.  I am  glad  to  have 

this  early  opportunity  of  commenting  on 
refuse  disposal  because,  if  I may  say  so, 

I think  we  have  shown  some  initiative  in 
tackling  this  problem.  We  were  of 
course  faced  with  an  immediate  problem 
arising  from  the  necessity  to  make  imme- 
diate arrangements  ourselves,  and  as  you 
probably  know  we  joined  with  the  County 
Borough  of  Croydon  and  the  Borough 
of  Beddington  and  Wallington  on  the 
controlled  tipping  exercised  at  Mitcham 
Common,  essentially  a short-term  solu- 
tion to  meet  immediate  needs.  But  we 
realised  this  could  only  make  provision 
up  to  1959-60,  and  in  fact  my  council  took 
the  initiative  in  Surrey  in  convening  a 
conference  of  other  authorities  with  a 
like  problem  with  the  result  that  we  are 
shortly,  next  year  some  time,  to  start 
remote  tipping  at  Dorking  in  conjunction 
with  Sutton  and  Cheam  and  the  local 
rural  district  council.  I must  say  that 
in  helping  us  to  solve  that  problem  we 
did  derive  great  help  from  the  Surrey 
County  Council  in  the  actual  selection  of 
a site. 

9711.  Will  that  mean  it  will  inevitably 

be  more  expensive  to  you? It  will  be 

more  expensive. 

9712.  That  is  inescapable  these  days? 

-I  am  afraid  so,  yes.  It  will  be 

more  expensive  than  our  exist'ng  system 
of  controlled  tipping  on  Mitcham  Com- 
mon which  is  cheaper,  but  has  of  course 
temporarily  damaged  one  of  our  local 
amenities.  lit  will  not  damage  it  In 
the  long  term  because  when  remote  tip- 
ping is  finished  it  is  proposed  to  develop 
the  site  for  playing  fields. 

9713.  The  tenor  of  what  you  are  say- 
ing rests  on  the  argument  that  this  is  a 
problem  which  can  be  settled  within  local 
government  and  on  the  view  that  in.  co- 
operation between  those  authorities  who 
need  tipping  sites  and  those  where  they 
can  be  found,  the  problem  can  be  solved. 

1 think  the  disposal  of  house  refuse 

is  probably  the  best  example  of  what  I 
have  referred  to  in  my  statement  as 
lending  itself  to  that  flexible  arrangement 
of  conjoining  authorities  getting  together 
to  solve  a common  problem — getting  to- 
gether quite  voluntarily. 

9714.  May  we  turn  to  housing?  The 
fact  you  have  already  had  to  go  outside 
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your  borough  rather  indicates  that  you 
have  already  become  to  some  extent  an 
exporting  authority.  You  have  no  room 
in  your  borough  to  meet  your  current 
needs,  and  presumably  the  situation  may 
become  increasingly  difficult  over  the 
next  ten  years  unless  you  are  a district 
where  there  is  a great  deal  of  redevelop- 
ment to  be  carried  out  which  would  have 
a beneficial  effect  on  your  housing  prob- 
lem. Are  you  such  a district? -That 

is  so,  Sir.  The  Phipps  Bridge  Scheme 
to  which  I have  referred  will  make  a 
great  contribution  towards  solving  our 
housing  problem.  Apart  from  that  site 
there  are  only  small  pockets  of  land  in 
the  borough  for  building,  but  in  the 
ultimate  we  could  not  completely  settle 
our  housing  problem  by  building  locally. 

9715.  Looking  to  the  future  the  general 

experience  seems  to  be  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  make  many  of  the  sort  of 
arrangements  you  have  made  in  Ban- 
stead  because  most  of  the  areas  within 
our  region  appear  to  be  reaching  the 
stage  of  completion  themselves,  and 
moreover  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
general  policy  to  discourage  further  peri- 
pheral development  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  London  County  Council  do 
not  now  acquire  what  are  called  out- 
county  housing  estates  but  are  engaged 
in  development  at  distances  much  further 
away,  which  involve  a concurrent  move 
of  housing  and  industry.  Is  it  likely 
that  you  will  be  driven  to  look  for  the 
same  kind  of  arrangements — arrange- 
ments of  such  a distance  that  in  fact 
people  will  have  to  change  their  em- 
ployment as  well  as  their  home? 1 

think  in  the  ultimate  we  probably  would. 
Sir,  but  I am  not  satisfied  that  that 
would  be  unacceptable  having  regard  to 
our  experience  when  we  notified  tenants 
and  prospective  tenants  of  the  housing  at 
Frimley  and  Camberley,  which  is  a con- 
siderable way  out  of  London. 

9716.  How  far  have  you  got?  Have 

you  many  people  there? Alclennan 

Ruff:  At  the  moment  about  18  families, 
I think,  but  that  is  part  of  what  in  fact 
we  estimated  for.  We  will  be  able  to 
accommodate  250  families  there. 

9717.  Not  enough  people  have  gone 

yet  to  judge  what  will  happen? -No. 

I think  the  eighteen  houses  have  only 
been  completed  in  the  last  week  or  so. — 
Alderman  Higgs:  We  were  in  fact  allo- 
cated only  250  dwellings  in  the  scheme. 
My  council  might  well  have  taken  up 


additional  accommodation  had  it  been 
available. 

9718.  I suppose  at  that  distance  those 

people  may  eventually  find  other  em- 
ployment?  1 would  expect  so. 

9719.  How  many  Mitcham  people  have 
gone  to  the  new  towns?  I take  it  mostly 

to  Crawley? Y es.  There  has  been,  I 

will  not  say  a marked  exodus,  but  many 
people.  Looking  at  the  solution  of  the 
long-term  problem  I would  contemplate 
that  in  20-25  years  time  a part  of  the 
borough  might  well  become  a substantial 
redevelopment  area. 

9720.  At  the  moment  you  have  some 
export  problem,  for  which  you  have  some 
provision  still  continuing  in  the  new 
towns  and  some  provision  in  Frimley  and 

Camberley? Yes,  we  will  contribute 

towards  solving  our  problem  by  the 
Phipps  Bridge  Development  Site  as  well 
as  by  Frimley  and  Camberley. 

9721.  And  the  new  towns? 1 under- 

stand some  hundred  families  have  gone 
to  the  new  towns. 

9722.  Miss  Johnston  : I wanted  to  ask 
whether  what  you  say  about  wanting 
powers  to  enable  you  to  invite  other 
authorities  to  look  after  your  housing 
outside  the  borough  really  means  you 
would  like  Banstead  to  look  after  the 

houses  there? That  is  what  we  have 

in  mind.  The  whole  of  the  estate  is 
located  in  Banstead,  and  we  think  it 
would  make  for  administrative  conveni- 
ence and  certainly  economy  if  they  were 
to  administer  the  estates  within  their  own 
arrangements. 

9723.  I suppose  people  who  have  gone 
there  still  come  back  to  work,  some  of 
them? — —So  far  as  they  work  locally  in 
Mitcham,  but  of  course  Mitcham  is  the 
sort  of  town  where  a good  sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  population  do  not  work  in  the 
borough.  They  probably  work  in.  Lon- 
don and  therefore  find  it  as  easy  to  get 
up  to  town. 

9724.  Do  you  make  any  provision  for 
the  grown-up  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
tenants  you  put  in  Banstead?  When 
they  get  to  the  stage  of  marrying  do  they 
go  back  on  your  list? — ■ — No,  I do  not 
think  they  could. 

9725.  Sir  John  Wrigley : They  would 

have  to  apply  to  Banstead? They 

would  indeed.  We  regard  this,  as  Mr. 
Cadbury  knows,  as  a rather  thorny  point 
between  Banstead  and  ourselves.  Our 
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view  is  (that  'the  houses  are  within 
Banstead,  Itihey  are  our  tenants  and  my 
council  is  the  landlord.  They  pay  their 
rates  to  Banstead  and  therefore  the  pro- 
vision of  additional  housing  facilities  for 
Banstead  residents,  the  provision  of  com- 
munity centres,  falls  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  local  authority  which  is  now 
Banstead. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : This  difficulty  is  not 
confined  to  Banstead. 

9726.  Miss  Johnston:  Would  it  be 
exactly  the  same  if  Banstead  had  some 

houses  in  Mitcham? Yes,  indeed.  If 

part  of  the  neighbouring  St.  Helier  Estate 
of  the  London  County  Council  were  in 
Mitcham  we  would  undoubtedly  regard 
that  as  our  responsibility. 

9727.  With  an  estate  the  size  of  St. 
Helier,  would  you  not  he  resentful  if  you 
had  to  house  their  sons  and  daughters  at 

the  expense  of  your  own? 1 am  sure 

we  would  accept  that  responsibility. 

9728.  Mr.  Cadbury : Perhaps  I could 
refer  to  industry.  Mitcham  is  the  only 
borough  in  metropolitan  Surrey  with  any 
substantial  amount  of  industry.  I had 
not  realised  quite  such  a large  percentage 
as  60  per  cent,  left  the  borough  to  go  to 
work.  Have  the  council  got  a policy  for 
increasing  industry,  maintaining  the  pre- 
sent level  of  industrial  employment  or 
decreasing  industrial  employment  in  the 

borough? No,  I do  not  think  I can 

say  we  have  a specific  policy  as  such, 
but  it  does  link  with  our  general  planning 
policy  where  we  have  sought  to  develop 
a clearly  defined  industrial  zone,  and  I 
think  through  our  planning  machinery 
we  do  as  far  as  possible  tend  to  dis- 
courage the  introduction  into  the 
borough  of  more  industry. 

9729.  The  developments  down  at 

Camberley  do  not  involve  the  moving  of 
industry  as  to  a new  town? No. 

9730.  So  the  people  who  go  there  are 

not  so  much  industrially  selected  but 
selected  because  they  want  to  move  to 
Camberley? Y es. 

9731.  If  I could  go  on  to  what  the 
Commission  have  very  much  in  its  mind 
and  what  has  been  said  about  the  decen- 
tralising of  commercial  buildings  of 
London,  is  Mitcham  an  area  which  would 
like  to  receive  increased  decentralised 
commercial  buildings  and  thereby  pre- 
sumably cutting  down  the  journey  to 

work  for  some  of  the  people? 1 am 

sure  we  would  welcome  it.  There  are  of 
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course  practical  difficulties.  Space  is 
so  limited  that  were  it  contemplated 
bringing  a moderate  sized  Government 
Department  to  Mitcham  I just  cannot  see 
where  it  could  be  housed. 

9732.  Clearly  the  planning  arrange- 

ments between  the  county  and  the 
borough  are  amongst  those  in  which 
you  want  a change  in  the  present  pat- 
tern. As  I understand  it  you  accept  the 
fact  that  the  County  Council,  the  upper- 
tier  authority,  must  be  responsible  for 
the  development  plans.  Are  you  satis- 
fied with  the  machinery  for  consultation 
in  the  revision  of  the  development  plan, 
either  quinquennial  revision  or  the  inter- 
mediate revision? Yes,  I do  not 

think  I could  legitimately  point  to  any 
difficulties  there.  It  is  the  implementa- 
tion of  it. 

9733.  Broadly  speaking  you  do  not 

need  any  change  of  pattern? No. 

9734.  When  it  comes  to  what  I think 
is  very  often  described  as  Part  III  appli- 
cations, am  I right  in  thinking  that 
Mitcham  feels  they  should  be  delegated 
as  of  .right  or  alternatively  -do  you  want 
a change  in  .tihe  .method  of  delegation? 

Preferably  as  .a  right,  but  ia.t  least  a 

change  in  the  system  of  delegation. 

9735.  I suppose  we  have  heard  more 
evidence  on  the  different  methods  of 
delegating  planning  powers  than  on 
almost  any  subject.  There  is  one  county 
authority  that  deals  with  it  in  this  way, 
all  applications  go  to  the  local  council 
for  development  or  planning  permission. 
They  decide  which  they  can  deal  with  at 
the  local  level  and  refer  only  those  which 
raise  problems  of  departure  from  the 
development  plan  and  that  sort  of  thing 
to  the  County  Council.  We  have  been 
told  in  that  case  that  both  the  local 
councils  and  the  counitiy  council  are 
satisfied.  True  the  county  council  sees 
a copy  of  all  applications,  but  there  is 
no  delay.  Decisions  are  not  issued  for 
a fortnight,  which  gives  the  county  coun- 
cil the  opportunity,  if  they  felt  it  was 
necessary,  to  intervene.  If  you  are  not 
going  to  have  them  delegated  as  of  right 
is  that  the  sort  of  pattern  that  Mitcham 

wants? 1 think  so,  but  I would  like 

you  to  hear  Alderman  Ruff’s  views  on 
this.  For  several  years  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  ifche  North  Surrey  Area  Planning 
Committee. — Alderman  Ruff : Although 
I cannot  give  my  views  on  that  ex  tem- 
pore, because  it  is  a suggestion  I have 
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not  previously  heard,  at  one  of  the 
county  conferences  the  man  who  is  now 
chairman  of  the  county  council  made  me 
repeat  three  times  the  observation  that 
we  in  Mitcham  did  not  regard  the 
county  as  ungenerous  in  some  of  their 
methods.  He  could  not  believe  his  ears 
because  we  took  the  view  and  were 
critical  of  -them.  So  far  as  the  sug- 
gestion you  have  now  made  is  con- 
cerned it  seems  to  me  that  is  the  right 
approach  for  planning  and  it  might  even 
be  widened.  We  feel  ourselves  capable 
of  dealing  with  applications  up  to  a cer- 
tain level  and  certainly  within  the  scope 
of  the  development  plan.  If  we  were 
given  powers  to  deal  with  all  those  that 
we  felt  competent  to  deal  with,  and  were 
within  that  plan,  I am  perfectly  certain 
that  Mitcham  would  regard  it  as  a pro- 
gressive .step  to  possess  those  powers. 

9736.  Sir  John  Wrigley : May  I just 
add  this  point  on  it ; that  system,  of 
course  depends,  on  a scheme  of  delega- 
tion which  defines  to  a large  extent  the 
kind  of  cases  which  would  sitill  have  to 
he  referred  to  the  County  Council,  so 
•thait  really  before  you  commit  yourself 
you  would  probably  say  you  would  like 
to  see  what  the  scheme  of  delegation 

was.- On  this  matter  our  Borough 

Engineer  has  himself  negotiated  quite  a 
number  of  items  that  I think  would 
probably  fall  within  itihat  category. 

9737.  Mr.  Cadbury.  Could  you,  or 
the  Borough  Engineer,  just  say  what 
happens  now?  I am  a developer  and  iT 
come  to  the  town  hall  in  Mitcham  with 

a request  for  permission  to  develop. 

Alderman  Higgs:  I would  like  Mr. 

Schofield  to  talk  about  that. — Mr. 
Schofield : Following  on  that  a repre- 
sentative of  the  Surrey  Council  comes 
and  inspects  the  plans  and  he  . . . 

9738.  . . . Could  we  go  back  to  the 
beginning.  I deposit  my  plans  with  you. 

Yes,  and  they  are  entered  in  'the 

register  at  Mitcham. 

9739.  And  you  notify  Surrey  they  are 

there? They  come  along  periodically, 

at  a certain  stated  date  to  ht  .in  with  the 
planning  committee’s  meetings  and  they 
say  this  plan  has  to  be  scheduled,  has 
to  go  'before  the  technical  panel.  The 
technical  panel  require  Mitcham’s 
views  on  this  before  they  consider  it. 

9740.  lit  is  a panel  of  the  County 

Council? Yes,  a panel  of  the  County 

Council.  The  technical  panel  have 


Mitcham’s  views  and  the  planning  offi- 
cer’s views  and  the  technical  panel  come 
to  la  decision. 

9741.  What  is  the  membership  of  the 

technical  panel? The  planning  offi- 

cers, who  happen  to  be  the  borough 
.engineers  in  all  cases,  of  the  seven 
constituent  authorities  together  with  the 
representative  oif  the  County  Council, 
together  with  the  .consultants  who  act  as 
planning  officers  for  the  county. 

9742.  This  is  a divisional  ibody? 

And  then  from  there,  .if  I may  be 
allowed  to  proceed  for  one  moment,  it 
goes  to  the  area  committee. 

9743.  I am  sonny,  but  I rwant  to  be 

quite  dear  as  we  go  along.  You  say  the 
technical  panel. Which  is  a commit- 

tee of  the  Surrey  County  Council — a 
sub-committee. 

9744.  But  covering  only  part  of  the 

area? Yes,  known  as  the  North  Area. 

9745.  So  it  is  the  North  Area  Techni- 
cal Panel  of  Surrey  County  Council? 

Yes. 

9746. And  it  consists  .in  the  main  of  the 

officers  of  the  boroughs  An  that  North 
area? That  is  so.  Then,  having  con- 

sidered the  district  council’s  recommen- 
dations, together  with  the  planning 
officer’s  observations,  who  is  the  Surrey 
County  Council  Officer,  it  goes  to  an 
area  committee  which  is  composed  of 
elected  members,  and  the  elected  mem- 
bers then  decide  on  these  applications. 
The  County  Council,  however,  have  .the 
right  to  call  fin  applications,  or  even  to 
disagree,  which  they  do  on  occasions, 
with  the  decisions  of  the  area  committee. 
This  can  ibe  a long  and  cumbersome 
procedure. 

9747.  In  your  view  it  is  unnecessarily 

cumbersome?  Unnecessary,  yes. 

Mitcham  have  a development  plan  which 
is  defined  and  quite  conclusive,  particu- 
larly in  reeard  to  their  area,  which  is 
now  so  built  up  that  there  cannot  be 
much  room  for  any  manoeuvring, . and 
Mitcham  themselves  can  give  a decision 
in  the  same  way  as  they  operate  the 
building  by-laws,  precisely  the  same. 

Mr.  Cadbury : I thought  it  would  be 
useful  to  draw  out  a statement  of  the 
rather  elaborate  pattern  that  operates  at 
present.  In  your  evidence,  Alderman 
Higgs,  I think  you  broadly  stated  you 
wanted  a greater  degree  of  delegation. 

9748.  Sir  John  Wrigley : May  I pursue 
this  a little  more?  I am  not  quite  clear 
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whether  there  is  any  really  major  differ- 
ence between  the  system  that  was 
described  as  operating  in  another  county 
and  the  one  you  operate.  The  first  thing, 
of  course,  which  determines  the  degree 
of  the  delegation  is  the  definition  of  the 
kind  of  cases  which  are  to  be  left  to 
the  district  council,  when  cases  are  left 
to  the  district  council.  That  is  the 
description  of  the  type  of  cases  which 
still  have  to  be  referred  to  the  area 
planning  officer.  So  it  really  depends,  in 
the  first  place,  on  the  nature  of  the 
definitions  in  the  delegation  scheme,  but, 
granted  you  have  certain  definitions  in 
the  scheme,  it  then  comes  down  to  a 
question  of  procedure.  In  the  one  case 
we  are  describing,  all  applications  come 
to  (the  district  council,  the  district  council 
say  this  is  for  us,  this  is  for  the  county, 
and  they  send  them  on.  From  the  dis- 
trict council’s  point  of  view  the  merit  of 
that  scheme  seems  to  be  that  it  displays 
a trust  between  the  county  and  the  dis- 
trict council  that  the  district  council  will 
not  make  any  wilful  or  careless  mistakes 
as  to  what  does  come  within  their  dis- 
cretion. But  I understand  in  your  case 
you  keep  the  applications.  The  area 
officer  comes  along  and  looks  at  them  in 
bulk  and  I suppose  in  fact,  if  I am  not 
being  indiscreet,  as  there  would  be  a very 
large  number  of  cases,  you  on  occasion 
say  : “ These  are  perfectly  straightforward 
cases  dealing  with  something  which  is 
within  our  discretion,  you  will  not  want 
to  look  at  those  very  closely  I sup- 

pose that  does  happen,  I do  not  know 
myself,  but  obviously  you  cannot  go  into 
detail  on  everything. 

9749.  So  you  are  getting  to  somewhere 
the  same  result  as  the  other  system  apart 
from  the  difference  that  in  the  scheme 
itself  it  is  not  for  the  district  council  to 

decide  what  is  delegated  to  them. 

Alderman  Higgs:  Certainly  the  existing 
arrangement  (does  lead  to  delay,  and  you 
put  your  finger  on  the  snags,  that  the 
consultant  has  at  least  the  right  to  inspect 
every  plan  deposited  locally. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : It  depends  how 
frequently  he  calls  on  your  Surveyor. 

9750.  Mr.  Cadbury : I suppose  it  is 
something  round  about  10  per  cent  of 

the  cases  only  that  get  referred  up. 

Mr.  Schofield : Yes. 

9751.  And  those  are  all  the  difficult 
and  interesting  cases?- — —Yes. 


9752.  So  that  by  number  it  does  not 
make  much  difference.  In  the  case  I was 
thinking  about  _ I 'believe  there  is  no 
district  or  divisional  apparatus  between 
the  district  council  and  the  county  coun- 
cil planning  committee.  I think  it  is 
under  10  per  cent  in  that  case  but  suf- 
ficiently near  10  per  cent  to  call  it  that. 
Ten  per  cent  of  the  cases  go  straight  to 
the  central  planning  committee  because 
they  deal  with  policy  matters  in  the  main 
affecting  the  development  plan. 

Is  the  Surrey  pattern,  .in  your  opinion, 
and  quite  apart  from  this  primary  point, 
unduly  cumbersome,  or  do  you  value 
the  opportunity  of  a sieving  process 

through  your  technical  panel? No,  I 

do  not.  I think  it  is  unduly  cumber- 
some. That  is  my  firm  opinion,  and  as 
I said  before  T iam  sure  we  ourselves 
can  interpret,  and  we  should  be  able  to 
interpret,  the  intentions  of  the  plan 
equally  as  well  as  the  county  council. 

9753.  I was  referring  ito  that  10  per 

cent — we  will  not  argue  whether  it  is 
more  or  less  than.  10  per  cent — of  the 
oases  which  must  be  referred  up  do  the 
planning  authority  in  one  way  or 
another.  Do  you  consider  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  have  a technical  panel  between 
you  and  the  county  council  planning 
committee  or  .the  county  planning 
officer? No,  I do  not. 

9754.  Sir  John  Wrigley : So  your 

main  representations  really  are  j,n  regard 
to  the  10  per  cent  where  you  think  the 
present  county  council  procedure  is  un- 
duly cumbersome.  You  are  not  really 
saying  that  you  could  .really  come  to  a 
decision  on  these  cases  because  they  are 
for  the  most  part  cases  which  conflict 

with  the  development  plan. 1 think 

we  could.  That  is  my  whole  point.  I 
think  we  .are  capable  of  coming  to  a 
decision.  I think  the  development  plan 
is  so  definitely  conclusive  that  we  can 
interpret  it,  it  should  be  anyhow,  should 
it  not? 

9755.  But  the  development  plan  is 
something  approved  by  the  county 
council  and  the  Minister.  For  instance, 
if  >an  application  is  made  which  con- 
flicts with  that  plan  and  you  decided  to 
turn  it  down,  well.  ,and  good,  but  would 
not  the  county  have  a real  ground  for 
complaint  if  you  decided  to  allow  it? 
You  could  in  fact  make  a mess  of  the 

development  plan. It  always  assumes 

that  we  would  act  in  accordance  with 
the.  development  plan — we  ^ must  do  that 
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of  course.  We  would  be  in  the  saime 
position  as  the  county  borough  who  are 
their  own  planning  authority  and  pre- 
pare their  own  development  plan. 

9756.  No,  you  are  not  in  the  same 

position  because  you  are  not  a planning 
authority. No,  but  they  have  no  con- 

trol over  what  they  shall  allow  or  dis- 
approve. There  is  .no  control  over  that. 

9757.  I do  not  think  you  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  county  borough  as  the 
law  stands.  The  county  borough  is  both 
the  planning  and  the  executive  authority. 

Alderman  Higgs : I sought  earlier 

this  afternoon  ito  emphasise  that  we 
accept  itihe  whole  .principle  thiait  the  de- 
velopment plan  must  be  accepted  and 
operated  locally.  I think  the  tier  we 
want  to  eliminate  is  the  area  planning 
committee  which  receives  10  per  cent 
of  t-he  plans  at  the  .moment  which  in  our 
view  we  could  decide  upon  within  the 
principles  of  the  development  plan, 
decide  upon  them  locally. 

9758.  Let  us  put  it  this  way ; suppos- 

ing an  application  conflicted  with  the 
development  plan  you  could  say  we  can 
reject  this,  'but  you  would  agree  that  if 
you  yourself  wished  to  approve  it  and 
it  conflicted  with  the  development  plan 
that  would  have  'to  go-  up  to  the  plan- 
ning authority,  would  it  not? Oh, 

yes,  and,  of  course,  it  would,  subject 
to  the  principle  we  accept  of  working 
within  (the  plan. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : We  are  anxious  to 
get  as  clearly  as  we  can  whait  different 
people  have  in  mind  when  they  talk 
about  increased  delegation  under  plan- 
ning which  is  not  always  a very  simple 
thing  to  pick  up  at  once. 

9759.  Miss  Johnston:  Alderman 

Higgs,  you  said  towards  the  end  of 
your  statement  that  towns  should  be 
able  to  work  out  their  oiwn  future  so 
that  they  retain  their  distinctive  charac- 
teristics. When  il  visited.  'Mitcham  and 
saw  your  Phipps  .Bridge  scheme,  and 
your  cricket  held  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  and  the  kind  of  good  flats  you  are 
buiiildiing  along  your  main  road,  and 
your  developing  shopping  centre,  I 
thought  Mitcham  was  working  out  its 
own  future.  Would  you  agree  with  that? 
We  are  certainly  trying  to  do  so. 

9760.  You  seem  to  have  a good  deal 

of  freedom  to  do  what  you  want? 

Yes,  'but  the  examples  you  quoted,  if  T 


may  saiy  so,  are  all  examples  of  where 
we  are  able  to  operate  under  existing 
powers ; of  'housing  in  the  case  of  our 
flats  under  town  planning  development 
and  housing  in  regard  to  the  Phipps 
Bridge  scheme,  and,  of  course,  the 
cricket  green,  which  is  the  centre  of 
Mitcham,  under  the  existing  recreation 
ground  facilities. 

9761.  So  you  agree  that  the  existing 
powers  do  enable  you  to  form  the 

character  of  the  place? To  some 

extent,  yes. 

9762.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  What  you 

would  like  to  do  in  some  way  or  another 
is  to  fee  able  ito  exercise,  so  far  as  any 
public  authority  exercises,  the  same 
measure  of  control  in  regard  to  those 
things  which  you  may  not  be  carrying 
out  yourself  but  which  are  feeing  carried 
out  by  other  people. Precisely. 

9763.  So  far  as  there  is  public  control 
that  affects  the  town  you  would  like 

to  be  in  on  it. 'Departing  a little  from 

the  town  planning  aspect  it  is  true  that 
with  our  housing  development  and 
recreation  grounds,  of  which  we  are 
proud  in  Mitcham,  we  have  built  up  a 
clearly  defined  characteristic  but  .it  is 
only  part  of  the  character.  I do  not 
want  to  shoot  straightaway  to  education 
■but  schools  and  facilities  of  that  kind 
are  such  an  essential  part  of  building  up 
local  characteristics ; and  there,  _ of 
course,  our  powers  at  the  present  time 
are  so  very  limited. 

As  you  will  have  gathered  from  both 
ou.r  written  evidence  and  my  oral  evi- 
dence today  we  attach  speoial  import- 
ance to  the  provision  of  youth  clubs  and 
such  facilities  in  the  borough.  It  would 
be  an  essential  part  of  the  character  of 
a town  'if  it  developed  youth  clubs  and 
made  adequate  provision  for  them  but 
our  .powers  in  that  respect  are  so  limited 
at  the  moment. 

9764.  Might  we  'then  pass  on  to  edu- 
cation, health,  welfare  and  children?  I 
am  putting  them  all  together  for  this 
reason  'that  they  are  all  services  which 
■are  county  services  at  the  present  time 
and  you  are  asking  for  an  increased 
measure  of  control. 

May  I just  start  fey  agreeing  our 
definitions.  We  use  the  word  “trans- 
fer” of  services  for  something  where 
the  statutory  responsibility  for  the  service 
Jbdongs  to  the  body  on  whom  it  is  con- 
ferred, (which  means  the  control  over 
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policy  amd  finance — maybe  delegation 
comes  into  it.  We  use  the  -word  ‘ dele- 
gation ” where  the  body  to  whom  things 
are  delegated  are  acting  necessarily  as 
agents  of  the  other  statutory  'body 
because  the  larger  statutory  body,  the 
county  as  a rule,  controls  finance  and 
policy.  Now  when  you  are  speaking  or 
changes  in  education  and  health  I read 
what  you  said  as  meaning  'that  what 
you  wanted  was  increased  delegation  but 
not  'the  transfer  of  statutory  responsi- 
bility for  the  services.  Is  that  right  / 
That  is  so.  We  want  increased  delegation 
consistent  in  the  case  of  education  with 
that  contemplated  for  the  rest  of  the 
country  under  Part  III  of  the  Act. 


9765.  You  are  asking  for  increased 
delegation  and  in  the  case  of  education, 
in  fact  in  both  cases,  you  are  asking,  I 
gather,  that  the  delegation  should  be  to 
the  horough  council  and  not  to  you.  as 
part  of  a divisional  executive  or  a divi- 
sional area  committee? Yes. 


9766.  You  are  wanting  as  much  as 
can  be  got  consistent  with  the  retention 
of  statutory  responsibility  by  the  county 
council? Yes. 


9767.  You  were  saying  that  on  educa- 
tion you  had  made  enquiries  in  a num- 
ber of  excepted  disitriots  and  had  got  (the 
impression  that  this  lent  really  a local 
stimulus  to  the  scheme  and  were  quite 
happy  about  it.  I am  bound  to  say  that 
we  have  'had  quite  a lot  of  evidence  from 
excepted  districts  who  say  that  they  very 
much  welcome  the  idea  that  they  are  the 
responsible  body  and  that  it  is  the  coun- 
cil to  whom  the  delegation  takes  place 
but  that  the  amount  of  delegation  which 
is  actually  given  to  an  excepted  district 
is  not  in  fact  very  much  greater  than 
that  which  is  given  to  a divisional  execu- 
tive. Have  you  a different  impression 

from  your  enquiries? No,  Sir.  I am 

aware  that  some  excepted  districts  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  are  not 
wholly  satisfied  with  their  local  schemes. 
It  does,  of  course,  depend  on  agreement 
being  reached  between  the  autho- 
rity and  the  county  council  on  the 
degree  of  delegation.  Certainly 
in  regard  to  the  authorities  we  have 
visited,  and  if  I may  refer  par- 
ticularly to  Chesterfield  and  Gosport,  I 
am  satisfied  that  in  those  and  in  other 
authorities  there  has  been  a very  con- 
siderable degree  of  delegation  which  has 
resulted  in  both  the  excepted  authority 
and  the  county  council,  retaining  its 


statutory  rights  as  the  educational  autho- 
rity, being  perfectly  happy,  and  that  is 
the  sort  of  scheme  I would  hope  we 
could  work  out  in  Mitcham  between  the 
Surrey  County  Council  and  ourselves. 

9768.  One  can  never  get  away  from 

money  on  these  services,  can  one? 

No,,  Sir. 

9769.  And  delegation  to  some  extent, 
to  a very  large  extent  really,  depends  on 
financial  issues.  There  will  always  be  this 
difficulty,  .and  it  is  not  any  criticism  of 
the  authorities,  that  if  they  have  only  so 
much  money  to  spend  over  the  county 
as  a whole  they  have  to  spend  it  fairly 
between  the  needs  of  the  different  dis- 
tricts, whatever  the  system  of  local 
administration  is,  and  if  they  distribute 
it  fairly  one  assumes  they  cannot  give 
any  preference  to  people  who  happen  to 
be  'the  excepted  districts  as  compared 
with  those  who  are  a divisional  execu- 
tive. I think  that  is  the  fundamental 
point  that  is  bound  to  arise.  Do  I 
understand  ithat  your  feeling  is,  first  of 
all  that  it  will  give  a stimulus  to  local 

interest  in  education? -If  I may  first 

deal  briefly  with  the  financial  aspect.  We 
appreciate  that  the  county  council  as  the 
education  authority  only  has  so  much 
available  for  education,  and  we  would 
not  ask  that  as  an  excepted  authorilv 
we  should  get  an  unfairly  large  portion 
of  the  cake.  What  we  do  say  though 
is  that  ithe  amount  of  money  having  been 
determined  as  being  available  for  educa- 
tion within  a given  town  there  should 
be  much  greater  freedom  for  the  elected 
representatives  in  'that  given  town  to 
decide  its  educational  policy  within  that 
global  amount  as  compared  with  the 
present  arrangement  of  retaining  all 
policy  decisions  at  the  centre  and  delega- 
ting day  to  day  administration,  including 
some  financial  .powers,  to  divisional 
executives. 

I cannot  state  too  firmly,  Sir,  how  dis- 
satisfied we  are  in  Mitcham  with  the 
system  of  divisional  executives,  which 
really  are  quite  powerless.  I was  told 
only  last  evening  by  a member  of  the 
North-Eastern  Divisional  Executive  that 
they  are  finding  it  exceedingly  frus- 
trating, even  under  the  new  powers.  We 
in  Mitcham  think  our  elected  representa- 
tives ought  to  replace  the  divisional 
executive. 

9770.  What  you  would  want  really  is 
■to  be  in  the  scheme  of  delegation.  You 
would  probably  .desire  that  the  actual 
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administrative  control  should  be  rather 
less  complex  than  it  may  be  at  the 
moment  so  that  you  come  within  the 
confines,  without  conflicting  with  county 
policy,  for  a greater  measure  of  discre- 
tion in  regard  to  distribution. A 

greater  measure  of  control  over  distribu- 
tion, but  I do  want  to  emphasise  that 
we  would  want  some  say  in  .policy  as 
well. 

9771.  Mr.  Cadbury.  Could  I be 

specific  on  that?  I am  not  suggesting  it 
is  a comprehensive  school  Mitcham 
wants  but  if  it  was  the  policy  of  your 
council  to  start  a comprehensive  school, 
which  has  not  I believe  been  the  policy 
of  the  county  council,  is  it  that  sort  of 
freedom,  provided  you  did  it  within  the 
bracket  of  'the  budget,  that  you  have  in 
mind? Yes,  and  within  the  scheme. 

9772.  The  financial  scheme? Yes, 

We  should  be  able  to  determine  our  own 
educational  policy. 

9773.  That  is  a pretty  big  departure 
educationally  from  the  county  policy— 
whether  it  .is  right  or  wrong  is  beside  the 
point— but  you  would  like  the  oppor- 
tunity for  developing  as  wide  a diversion 
from  the  county  plan  as  a comprehensive 

school  would  be? We  would  indeed. 

— Alderman  Ruff : May  I just  inter- 
vene here  just  to  .say  that  it  should  be 
explained  that  such  a proposal  has  not 
been  discussed  or  contemplated,  and  I 
take  it  from  you  that  you  are  offering  it 
as  an  example? 

9774.  I was  thinking  of  a fairly 
extreme  departure  from  existing  practice. 
I wanted  to  know  whether  you  wanted 
such  freedom  for  the  night  to  do  that. 

May  I suggest  one  within  the  terms 

of  practical  politics.  There  is  a certain 
amount  of  opinion  in  the  borough  which 
feels  that  the  .absence  of  mixed  schools 
leaves  Mitcham  at  some  disadvantage 
when  compared  with  other  comparable 
areas,  and  attempts  have  been  made  but 
we  have  no  possibility  of  exercising  any 
pressure  in  that  direction  at  all. 

9775.  You  mean  Sixth  Forms  in 

secondary  modern  schools? Alder- 

man Higgs : That  sort  of  thing. 

9776.  Not  necessarily  comprehensive? 

Alderman  Ruff:  No.  That  was  an 

example  that  came  to  my  mind  «of  some- ; 
thing  -that  was  discussed,  and  which 
within  the  terms  of  the  delegation  at  the 
moment  we  cannot  do  anything  about. 


9777.  But  of  which  there  are  examples 
in  your  neighbouring  county  borough  of 

Croydon?  Exactly.  — Alderman 

Higgs : f .think  I would  like  to  put  it  this 
way.  We  are  anxious  to  see  delegated  to 
us  the  .po  wers  which  already  exist  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  in  respect  of  authori- 
ties which  claim  excepted  authority 
powers  under  the  1944  Act,  and  which 
can  obtain  that  .power  under  the  1958 
Act  if  they  are  not  in  the  Greater  London 
area.  In  other  words,  what  is  good 
enough  for  the  rest  of  the  country  is 
certainly  good  enough  for  Mitcham. 

Mr.  Cadbury : If  it  is  good  enough  for 
Rotherham  it  is  good  enough  for  you ! 

9778.  Sir  John  Wrigley : You  are 

looking  forward  a little  bit  beyond  that. 
You  really  want,  I think,  to  have  quite  a 
considerable  impact  on  the  question  of 
policy  in  Mitcham.  This  would  ulti- 
mately depend,  would  it  not,  on  the 
scheme  of  delegation  as  it  was  worked 
out?  I do  not  think  we  can  discuss 
that  very  far  but  I should  imagine  that 
such  schemes  of  delegation  as  there  are 
while  they  may  vary  in  the  degree  of 
administrative  control  and  the  simplicity 
or  complexity  of  the  operation  do  not 
go  very  far  on  matters  which  could  be 

called  matters  of  major  policy. -Well, 

the  example  that  comes  to  my  mind 
immediately,  with  due  deference,  is 
Chesterfield,  which  has  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent selective  process  for  the  Eleven- 
plus  examination  from  the  Derbyshire 
County  Council. 

9779.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  which 

you  have  found  exists? Yes. 

9780.  So  your  case  is  if  everybody  else 

can  have  it,  Mitcham  can  have  it. 

We  appreciate  that  it  would  be  essential 
to  agree  a scheme  with  the  county  council 
but  given  the  goodwill  that  already  exists 
between  us  I have  no  doubt  we  could 
arrive  at  a solution. 

9781.  In  your  written  evidence  you 
say : — 

“ . . . County  District  Councils  should 
have  the  power  to  spend  over  and 
above  the  expenditure  chargeable  to 
the  County  Council  from  their  own 
money  on  any  functions  delegated  to 
them  ”. 

You  would  still  want  to  retain  that 

power? Yes.  I included  that  in  my 

oral  statement  this  afternoon  because  of 
the  importance  we  attach  to  it.  We 
would  especially  have  that  in  mind,  for 
example,  in  regard  to  youth  services. 
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too,  of  course,  appoint  ithe  local  youth 
officer. 


9782.  May  we  turn  to  the  other  ser- 
vices?  Alderman  Ruff : May  I make 

one  further  point  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation before  you  go  on?  One  of  the 
difficulties  experienced — I speak  as  a 
member  of  the  divisional  executive — is 
that  we  have  three  authorities,  each  has 
its  own  rota  of  meetings,  and  there  are 
not  enough  days  in  the  week  to  enable 
the  divisional  executive  and  its  numerous 
sub-committees  to  meet  without  clashing. 
During  the  time  that  I have  been  on  the 
divisional  executive  I always  have  to 
make  a choice,  and  (nothing  that  I have 
been  able  to  do  at  the  appropriate 
moment  has  yet  been  successful  in  alter- 
ing it.  I always  have  to  choose  whether 
to  attend  my  own  General  Purposes 
Committee  at  the  Mitcham  Town  Hall, 
or  to  attend  a meeting  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  ithe  divisional  executive 
which  meets  on  the  same  night. 
There  is  apparently  no  way  of 
altering  it  because  other  committees 
clash  with  the  members  of  other 
borough  councils.  Although  it  may  not 
be  insuperable  it  is  very  difficult  when 
you  have  managers’  meetings  as  well. 

9783.  It  is  a problem  which  besets 

members  of  this  Commission! 1 

should  imagine  so,  but  it  does  seem  to 
me  to  point  to  the  practical  possibilities 
of  a body,  even  if  you  call  it  a divisional 
executive,  within  the  confines  of  the 
borough. 

9784.  Miss  Johnston:  I think  you 
rather  suggested  in  your  evidence  that 
there  was  rather  a small  supply  of  gram- 
mar school  places  in  the  borough ; I 
wanted  to  ask  whether  any  of  your 
children  go  to  grammar  schools  outside 

the  borough? Alderman  Higgs:  Yes. 

One  has  to  be  objective  about  this  and 
it  is  an  aspect  of  education  in  the 
borough  that  has  interested  me.  There 
is  a two-way  traffic.  A number  of 
Mitcham  children  take  up  grammar 
school  places  elsewhere  in  the  county 
outside  Mitcham  but  conversely  there  is 
a lot  of  traffic,  of  both  boys  iand  girls, 
coming  into  Mitcham  from  elsewhere. 

9785.  You  said  that  appointments  to 
■the  divisional  youth  committee  were  not 
satisfactory  from  your  point  of  view. 

Who  appoints  them? The  county 

council.  The  borough  council  appoints 
two  members  only  to  the  local  district 
youth  committee,  the  remainder  are 
nominees  of  the  county  council  and  they 


9786.  Oould  we  pass  on  to  personal 

health,  welfare  and  children?  I take 
it  the  general  proposal  is  the  same;  it 
•is  increased  delegation  but  not  statutory 
transfer? That  is  so. 

9787.  Miss  Johnston : I was  not  quite 
sure  from  what  you  said  whether  you 
would  be  satisfied  if  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  the  pant  about  delegating 
health  and  welfare  functions,  was 
applied  to  Mitcham  at  a later  date. 
Wlould  that  give  you  the  amount  of 

delegation  which  you  want? It  would 

indeed. 

9788.  Although  the  county  would  re- 
tain finance  and  policy? That  is  so. 

9789.  Is  that  what  you  want? Yes. 

It  is  again  an  attack  against  the  system 
of  Divisional  Executive  Committees,  the 
joining  together  of  three  separate  authori- 
ties which  although  geographically 
neighbours  have  nothing  in  common, 
but  are  brought  together  for  the  purpose 
of  administering  these  county  services. 
We  would  prefer  to  see  them  adminis- 
tered at  district  council  level  rather  than 
through  an  artificial  body  such  as  a 
Divisional  Executive  Committee. 

9790.  Although  your  medical  officer 

is  the  divisional  medical  officer  for 
Mitcham? For  Mitcham. 

9791.  The  last  people  who  gave  evi- 
dence told  .us  that  when  some  representa- 
tives go  .to  a divisional  committee  they 
feel  'they  are  only  interested  in  their  own 
area.  Do  you  not  have  that  feeling  on  the 
Divisional  Health  Committee  on  which 

you  serve? 1 have  not  had  experience 

myself  on  either  of  these  committees, 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  when  they 
meet  as  a committee  they  function  as  a 
committee  and  try  to  take  an  overall 
view  of  problems,  but  from  my  practical 
experience  of  ad  hoc  bodies  which  fre- 
quently comprise  representatives  of  the 
same  councils — indeed  I have  to  go  lo 
a meeting  of  one  this  evening — there  arc 
many  occasions  when  we  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  regard  ourselves  as 
a composite  committee  and  tend  to  dwell 
on  our  particular  point  of  view,  and  I 
think  that  must  also  sometimes  t be 
apparent  on  the  health  and  welfare  side. 

9792.  I think  you  said  you  would  like 
to  be  able  to  run  old  people’s  homes? 
Yes. 
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9793.  Has  the  county  got  a home  in 

Mitcham? No,  the  Divisional  Wel- 

fare Committee  has  a home  at 
Wimbledon. 

9794.  So  old  people  have  to  go  to 

Wimbledon? Yes.  I am  reminded 

that  they  would  not  necessarily  go  to  the 
home  at  Wimbledon ; they  might  well 
go  anywhere  in  the  county. 

9795.  And  I think  you  said  you  would 
like  to  be  able  to  exercise  functions 
under  section  31  of  the  National  Assist- 
ance Act — that  is  to  say,  you  would  like 
to  .be  able  to  run  clubs  and  services 
yourselves ; is  that  what  you  had  in 

mind? Yes,  we  would  indeed,  and 

since  you  visited  .Mitcham,  Miss 
Johnston,  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
through  the  local  W.V.S.  service  we  have 
now  started  a good  meals  on  wheels 
service. 

9796.  Sir  John  Wrigley : This  is  some- 

thing which  would  involve  an  altera- 
tion of  the  general  law,  is  it  not? 

Yes,  indeed. 

9797.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  Mitcham, 

or  indeed  to  London? No. 

9798.  Mr.  Cadbury : On  highways,  I 
see  from  your  written  evidence  that  on 
road  safety  particularly  you  feel  that  the 
local  council  is  not  sufficiently  consulted. 
Are  there  any  observations  or  comments 
you  would  like  to  make  on  the  general 
highway  position  as  it  affects  the 
borough,  particularly  of  course  highways 
that  itaike  traffic  through  the  borough? 

1 would  like  to  emphasise  what  we 

have  endeavoured  to  say  in  both  (he 
written  evidence  and  again  today,  that 
we  regard  the  system  of  delegation  in 
Surrey  on  highways  as  being  most 
satisfactory. 

_ 9799.  That  is  for  the  construction  of 

highways? For  the  construction  of 

highways  .and  general  administration. 

9800.  What  about  the  planning  of 

major  highways,  .trunk  roads? Refer- 

ence -was  .made  iby  our  colleagues  from 
Beddington  and  'WaUington  earlier  this 
afternoon,  who  have  the  vary  serious 
problem  of  the  Brighton  roadway.  It 
does  not  touch  on  Mitcham  to  .any 
marked  extent,  and  we  are  satisfied  on 
the  degree  to  which  we  were  consulted 
on  that. 

9801.  Everything  will  toe  all  right  as 

long  as  it  avoids  the  borough ; is  that 
it? Oh,  it  does  not  entirely  avoid  the 


borough,  but  the  essential  thing  is  that 
we  cannot  complain  iwe  were  not  fully 
consulted. 

9802.  I have  two  'questions  on  finance. 
I am  very  interested  in  .the  reference 
you  made  in  your  opening  statement, 
that  your  council  support  the  suggestion 
that  district  councils  should  have  power 
to  spend  money  over  land  above  expen- 
diture chargeable  to  county  councils.  I 
think  we  have  had  at  least  one  other 
authority  which  made  this  suggestion 
and  we  had  a fairly  lengthy  discussion 
on  it.  Could  you  answer  the  point 
which  has  been  made  in  opposition  to 
such  a scheme,  that  ,if  local  councils  had 
this  right  it  would  tend  to  depress  the 

service  at  the  county  council  level? 

I am  noit  so  sure  it  would  do,  with  all 
due  deference.  It  imaiy  well  have  the 
contrary  effect  of  improving  that  stan- 
dard. What  I have  in  mind  iis  that  the 
■ratepayer  at  the  receiving  end  of  the 
service  undoubtedly  would  not  seek  to 
differentiate  between  who  paid  for  the 
various  elements  of  that  complete  ser- 
vice, and  I think  that  if  given  a satisfac- 
tory scheme  of  delegation  in  the  case  of 
education  we  thought  that  in  some  par- 
ticular the  standard  of  service  could  ib.e 
improved  by  spending  monies  out  of  our 
own  funds,  then  I really  do  not  think  it 
could  be  legitimately  charged  against  the 
county  council  that  their  standard  of 
service  was  being  depressed. 

9803.  The  other  point  that  has  been 
raised  in  discussing  this  is  that  while  it 
might  ibe  all  right  for  Surrey  authorities 
■where  the  rateable  value  is  .almost  uni- 
versally high  and  where  the  resources 
are  pretty  adequate,  .there  are  other 
■authorities  which  could  not  possibly  add 
to  the  county’s  service  in  the  way  you 
suggest,  and  this  would  raise  real  diffi- 
culty if  children  living  in  an  area  where 
the  resources  were  less  adequate  were 
getting  a .poorer  service  than  in  areas 
which,  like  your  own,  had  reasonably 

good  resources. Mr.  Clay : Perhaps  I 

could  offer  .an  observation  here.  Local 
lighting  -in  iby-roads  depends  on  the 
wealth  of  the  .authority  providing  the 
service.  The  argument  which  has  been 
advanced  would  .also  .apply  equally  .to 
such  a function  which  was  peculiar  to 
the  smaller  authority.  It  would  mean 
that  Borough  A,  relatively  wealthy,  could 
light  its  roads  .well.  Borough  B,  less 
wealthy,  could  not.  But  it  should  not  be 
suggested,  should  it,  that  Borough  A 
should  .be  restricted  .because  of  the  rela- 
tive .poverty  of  Borough  B? 
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Mr.  Cadbury : You  are  talking  about 
street  lighting.  We  were  (thinking  in 
terms  of  education,  which  is  quite  la 
different  matter. 

9804.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Would  I not 
be  right  in  thinking  .that  Mitdhiam  is 
rather  .below  the  rateable  value  average? 
— : — It  is  not  ait  the  to,p. — Alderman 
Higgs : That  makes  .the  position  para- 
doxical. 

9805.  Mr.  Cadbury : Yes,  but  you 
would  agree  there  is  a difference  between 
the  degree  of  lighting  in  a borough  and 

education. Mr.  Clay:  I just  took  that 

as  an  example.  May  I choose  another 
example — library  services.  The  Mitcham 
people  are  quite  happy  to  pay  3d.  in  the 
pound  more  for  improved  library  ser- 
vices as  compared  with  the  generally 
levied  5d.  for  the  county  administered 
service. 

9806.  Sir  John  Wrigley : You  are  the 

library  authority,  are  you? Yes,  but 

I suggest  it  would  be  a pity  if  we  had 
to  be  depressed  to  5d.  because  the  county 
was  giving  no  more  than  a 5d.  service. 
And  is  that  not  what  is  being  advanced 
in  regard  to  education — that  because 
some  authorities  cannot  afford  more  than 
5d.  for  library  services  or  10s.  for  edu- 
cation they  should  all  be  depressed  to 
that  standard. 

Mr.  Cadbury : I can  see  that  perfectly 
well  in  a county  borough,  a body  which 
has  the  whole  of  its  expenditure  in  a 
county  compiass.  It  is  this  addition  I am 
trying  to  draw  you  on.  It  has  not  been 
raised  by  many  authorities,  and  I think 
it  does  raise  very  considerable  problems. 
I only  wanted  to  draw  your  attention 
to  this  and  get  your  comments. 

9807.  Miss  Johnston : How  many  rate- 
payers, do  you  think,  know  that  they  pay 

3d.  extra  for  the  library  service? 

Alderman  Higgs:  I am  sure  a great 
many,  because  it  is  a very  popular  ser- 
vice and  there  has  been  a good  deal  of 
publicity  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
contemplating  extending  .the  library  lait  a 
oosit  of  £60,000.  I would  not  pre- 
tend that  the  whole  of  the  population 
are  in  favour  of  this,  it  is  a question 
of  public  opinion,  but  this  subject  has 
been  well  publicised  in  (the  local  news- 
papers and  in  local  discussions  and  it  is 
general  knowledge  (that  our  rate  is  8d.  as 
compared  with  5d.  in  the  rest  of  'the 
county.  But  I emphasise  that  on  not  one 
occasion — and  I have  played  quite  a pro- 


minent pant  in  this  controversy  myself — 
on  not  one  occasion  have  I heard  a 
criticism  (that  our  rate  is  higher  (than  the 
county.  I have  noit  heard  any  criticism  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  contemplating  spend- 
ing £60,000,  but  (there  has  been  a healthy 
controversy  as  to  whether  we  should 
spend  that  money  on  extending  the  cen- 
tral library  or  building  more  branch 
libraries. 

9808.  Mr.  Cadbury:  There  is  one 

other  financial  point.  You  put  in  a blue 
supplementary  sheet  in  the  submission  of 
your  evidence,  which  I am  bound  to  say 
is  outside  the  scope  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission because  it  deals  with  the  methods 
by  which  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board 
collects  its  revenue.  Nevertheless  ] 
thought  I would  just  note  that  you  had 
put  it  in.  Is  this  a considerable  addi- 
tional charge  on  local  authority  funds  in 
that  there  is  a lot  of  duplication  of 
work? It  is  very  much  an  adminis- 

trative question. — Mr.  Clay:  I cannot 
measure  the  amount  of  the  duplication  of 
charge  upon  the  ratepayers.  The  same 
people  are  paying  to  separate  offices  their 
local  general  rate  and  a very  small  water 
rate.  There  are  in  Mitcham  some  19,000 
dwellings  and  payment  is  being  made 
separately  to  two  separate  offices  in 
respect  of  those  dwellings. 

9809.  I was  very  interested  in  this. 
Would  it  be  more  simple  now  that  valua- 
tion is  on  a national  basis,  or  does  that 
not  affect  it?  Do  the  Water  Board  make 

a separate  valuation? No,  Sir.  It  is 

the  same  valuation,  and  the  charge  is 
based  on  the  same  figure — 7 per  cent  in 
one  case  locally  and  18s.  2d.  in  the 
'Pound  in  the  either  ; itw-o  separate  charges, 
two  separate  demands,  two  separate 
envelopes,  two  separate  lots  of  receipts. 

Mr.  Cadbury : I mentioned  it  in  order 
that  it  might  get  on  the  record,  but  I 
have  to  repeat  that  the  administration 
of  the  water  service  is  outside  our  par- 
ticular sphere,  although  it  struck  me  as 
of  sufficient  interest  to  at  least  get  the 
Treasurer  to  comment  on  it. 

9810.  Mr.  Cadbury:  There  Is  one  final 

question,  which  I think  is  important. 
You  did  refer  to  your  contact  with  your 
neighbours. -Yes,  Sir. 

9811.  I would  like  to  ask  whether  your 
very  large  neighbour,  the  London  County 
Council,  in  its  consideration  of  roads  in 
London  on  the  Nugent  Committee,  had 
consultation  with  you  or  your  Surveyor 
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as  to  those  problems  which  affect  the 
pattern  of  roads  and  the  use  of  roads 
inside  London.  They  claim  that  they 
had  contact  with  the  surrounding 

districts,  so  did  they  contact  you? 

Mr.  Schofield : I have  never  heard  of  the 
Nugent  Committee. 

9812.  It  was  the  London  Roads  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Nugent,  the  Under- 
secretary at  the  Ministry,  was  Chairman, 
and  whose  report,  Command  paper  812 

was  published  in  July. No,  we  had 

no  contact. 

9813.  Because  I can  see  quite  a lot  of 
their  roads  on  the  maps  which  they  pub- 
lished with  it,  would  seem  at  least  in 
proximity  to  the  Borough  of  Mitcham. 
1 have  probably  got  it. 

(The  witness 


9814.  Sir  John  Wrigley : That  com- 
pletes our  questions,  unless  you  have  any- 
thing more  that  you  want  to  say  to  us. 
We  should  just  like  to  thank  you  very 
much  indeed  for  your  written  evidence, 
for  the  way  in  which  you  have  presented 
your  oral  evidence,  and  for  the  way  you 
have  answered  our  questions.  If  there 
is  anything  more  that  you  wish  to  say 

to  us  please  do  so.- Alderman  Higgs : 

Thank  you  for  giving  us  the  opportunity 
of  saying  anything  more,  Sir  John,  but 
really  J think  you  have  been  so  generous 
with  your  -time,  in  providing  us  with 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  our  views 
today,  that  I do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing else  for  me  to  say,  except  again  to 
express  our  thanks  for  the  way  in  which 
you  have  received  us. 

p withdrew .) 
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minutes  of  evidence 

TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 

FORTY-FIRST  DAY 

Friday,  25th  September,  1959 


Present: 

Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.  ( Chairman ) 

MRr  Fa  S'Cadburv>  C.B.E.  tSiR  Charles  Morris 

*Mr.  W,  H.  Lawson,  C.B.E. 


Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 

* Morning  Session  only, 
t Afternoon  Session  only. 

Examination  of  Witnesses 

Councillor  R.  Langley  Mitchell 

Alderman  T.  W.  Lewis 

Councillor  C.  G.  Harvey 

Mu.  Edward  Moore 

Mr.  H.  A.  Loe 

Mr.  C.  G.  Cobbett 

Dr.  Cyrus  Ive 

Mr,  J.  Dent 

Mr,  H.  Laws 

on  behalf  of  Epsom  and  Ewell  Borough  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


9815.  Chairman:  Good  morning, 

gentlemen.  May  I start  by  thanking  you 
for  the  written  evidence  that  you  sent 
to  us.  You  may  assume  that  we  have 
studied  it  very  carefully.  .1  also  thank 
you  for  coming  here  again  this  morning 
lo  elaborate  what  you  have  already  said 
in  writing  and  also  to  answer  a few 
questions  which  we  shall  wish  to  put  to 
you, 

I would  also  like  to  say  that  I am 
sorry  to  say  that  yours  is  one  of  the 
areas  which  we  were  not  able  to  visit 
personally.  You  know  we  have  visited 
a great  number  but  there  are  such  things 
as  limitations  of  time.  We  found  it 
impossible  to  visit  every  local  authority 
in  the  whole  of  the  area  with  which  we 
have  to  deal.  I want  you  to  understand 
that  we  were  trying  to  see  as  representa- 
tive a selection  as  possible  and  if  we  had 
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to  leave  anybody  out,  which  includes 
you,  it  does  not  indicate  any  lack  of 
interest  or  any  lack  of  the  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  your  area.  I am 
sure  you  will  understand  that.  J know 
that  local  authority  representatives  who 
give  up  so  much  time  to  local  authority 
work  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  of 
reconciling  public  and  private  life  from 
which  we  are  not  exempt,  any  more  than 
you  are,  .Mr.  Mayor, 

The  usual  procedure  we  follow — you 
must  he  familiar  with  it  by  now — is  to 
invite  those  present  to  elaborate  in 
whatever  manner  they  wish  upon  the 
written  evidence  we  have  received  and 
then  having  done  that  in  your  own  way 
we  generally  ask  questions. 

How  would  you  like  to  proceed,  Mr. 
Mayor?  Are  you  leading  this  morning? 
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Councillor  Harvey:  /May  I say,  Sir, 

we  regard  it  as  a privilege  to  appear 
before  the  Commission  to  give  oral 
evidence.  My  task,  however,  is  merely 
to  introduce  the  representatives  of  the 
Borough  Council.  With  me  is  Councillor 
R.  Langley  Mitchell  on  my  right  who 
will  be  the  Corporation’s  chief  policy 
witness.  Councillor  Mitchell,  who  is  a 
solicitor  in  private  practice  in  Epsom, 
has  been  a member  of  the  Borough 
Council  since  1948.  He  was  Mayor  of 
the  Borough  ira  the  year  1955-56  and 
Deputy  Mayor  in  the  year  following 
1956-57,  and  for  many  years  he  has  been 
Chairman  of  the  Law  and  Parliamentary 
Committee  and  at  the  present  moment 
he  is  Chairman  of  the  Establishment 
Committee.  In  addition  he  is  Chairman 
of  the  Surrey  County  Districts  Associa- 
tion and  has  held  this  office  for  several 
years. 

We  also  have  Alderman  T.  W.  Lewis 
with  us  who  will  deal  with  any  questions 
which  may  arise  relating  to  the  Library 
Service.  Alderman  Lewis  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Council  since  1938,  quite 
a long  time,  and  he  was  Mayor  from 
1947  to  1949  and  Deputy  Mayor  in 
1949-50.  He  has  been  Chairman  of  the 
Public  Libraries  Committee  for  many, 
many  years  and  at  the  moment  is  Chair- 
man of  our  Law  and  Parliamentary 
Committee.  Also  in  attendance  are  the 
Chief  Officers  of  the  Council. Coun- 

cillor Mitchell : Mr.  Chairman,  I know 
the  Mayor  will  support  me  when  I say 
how  sorry  we  are  that  you  were  not  able 
to  visit  our  Borough  and  see  how  local 
government  is  carried  out  in  Epsom. 
You  have  received  actually  four  docu- 
ments from  us.  The  first  represents  the 
statement  which  has  been  prepared  on 
behalf  of  the  Borough  and  which  I am 
submitting  and  which  we  understand 
you  have  read. 

(The  following  is  the  statement  submit- 
ted by  Councillor  R.  Langley  Mitchell). 

1.  May  I say  at  the  outset  that  the 
Borough  Council  are  very  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  appearing 
before  the  Royal  Commission  and  of 
supplementing  the  written  Memorandum 
of  Evidence  which  we  submitted  over  a 
year  ago.  It  is  perhaps  appropriate  that 
we  shall  be  followed  by  the  Royal 
Borough  of  Kingston-upon-Thames  as 
they  are  the  oldest  Borough  in  the 
County  of  Surrey  with  a Charter  going 
back  750  years  and  we  are  the  youngest 


— having  been  granted  our  Charter  only 
22  years  ago.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
the  fourth  oldest  local  government  unit 
in  the  County,  the  first  local  Board  of 
Health  for  Epsom  having  been  elected 
in  1850.  We  are  proud  of  our  history 
and  traditions — our  associations  with 
monarchs  such  as  Henry  VIII  who  began 
'the  building  of  the  Royal  Palace  of 
Nonsuch — and  we  have  an  affection  for 
Charles  II  who  was  one  of  our  patrons 
almost  300  years  ago. 

2.  In  the  first  place  I wish  to  deal  with 
the  geographical  position  and  in  this 
connection  I shall  be  referring  to  the 
map,  copies  of  which  have  already  been 
supplied  to  you.  The  Borough  is  on  the 
perimeter  of  the  Greater  London  area- 
lying  about  15  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
London.  We  adjoin  the  Boroughs  of 
Surbiton,  Malden  and  Coonibe,  Sutton 
and  Cheam  and  the  Urban  Districts  of 
Banstead  and  Leatherhead.  One  of  the 
striking  features  which  can  be  seen  from 
this  plan  is  the  compact  and  separate 
nature  of  the  Borough.  In  -particular  I 
should  like  to  stress  the  natural  -boun- 
daries between  the  Borough  and  the 
neighbouring  authorities.  Looking  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  map  you  have 
the  Hogsmill  River  and  its  tributaries 
and  an  extensive  expanse  of  Green  Belt 
in  the  Borough  of  Surbiton  which 
separates  us  from  the  built-up  areas  of 
Surbiton.  Coming  down  the  western 
boundary  there  is  a very  large  expanse 
of  green  belt — .both  inside  our  boundary 
and  in  Surbiton.  Along  the  western  part 
of  Epsom  and  Ewell  are  live  large  mental 
hospitals  with  very  extensive  areas  of 
land  attached.  This  area  you  will  sec 
links  up  with  Epsom  Common  and 
Woodcotc  Park  with  its  golf  course,  and 
further  south  still — (but  still  preserving 
the  continuity  of  the  Green  Belt  we 
have  Epsom  Downs.  You  will  see  from 
the  plan  that  the  Green  Belt  continues 
round  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Borough  and  there  is  only  one  small 
portion  of  our  boundary — -with  Sutton 
and  Cheam — -lying  between  Nonsuch 
Park  and  the  railway  which  is  unsatis- 
factory. This  boundary  which  was 
defined  under  the  Surrey  Review  Order 
1933 — prior  to  building  development 
taking  place — will  have  to  -be  adjusted 
slightly.  The  first  point  therefore  which 
I wish  to  stress  is  that  generally  speak- 
ing we  have  fine  natural  boundaries— 
which  apart  from  the  slight  adjustment, 
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to  which  I have  referred,  need  no  alter- 
ation. We  have  no  desire  to  expand — 
and  no  territorial  claims  on  any  of  our 
neighbouring  authorities — from  whom 
we  are  sufficiently  detached  as  to 
develop  a sturdy  independence  of  our 
own. 

Epsom  as  a Centre 

3.  [(  it  is  conceded  that  a local  govern- 
ment unit  should  have  a natural  and 
clearly  defined  centre  then  the  Borough 
is  very  fortunate  in  that  Epsom  forms  a 
natural  and  convenient  centre  for  prac- 
tically every  aspect  of  community  life. 
The  main  and  subsidiary  shopping  zones 
have  been  shown  on  the  plan.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  largest  main  shop- 
ping centre  is  .in  Epsom.  In  Epsom 
converge  the  main  arteries  of  communi- 
cation, both  road  and  rail,  which  as 
might  be  expected  run  towards  London, 
i.e.  from  the  South  West  to  the  North 
rEast.  Incidentally,  I should  mention 
that  the  railway  services  are  excellent — 
all  three  main  London  termini— namely 
Waterloo,  Victoria  and  London  Bridge 
being  available  from  Epsom.  The  Town 
Hall — which  was  opened  in  1934— imme- 
diately adjoins  the  main  shopping  area 
In  the  centre  of  Epsom.  Two  of  our 
departments  however,  namely,  the  Public 
Health  and  Housing  Departments,  have 
had  to  be  accommodated  in  West  Hill 
House,  which  is  a few  minutes  walk 
away  from  the  Town  Hall.  Opposite 
the  Town  Hall  is  the  Epsom  County 
Court,  which  serves  not  only  the 
Borough  but  also  parts  of  the  Borough 
of  Sutton  and  Cheam  and  the  Urban 
Districts  of  Banstcad  and  Leatherhead. 
One  hundred  yards  away  in  Ashley  Road 
is  to  be  found  the  Epsom  Magistrates’ 
Court — which  covers  the  Epsom  Petty 
Sessional  Division,  which  includes  the 
Leatherhead  Urban  District  although 
they  are  outside  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Area.  Opposite  the  Magistrates'  Court 
in  Ashley  Road  is  the  Police  Station 
and  Ashley  House,  the  latter  formerly 
housing  the  offices  of  the  former  Rural 
District  Council  of  Epsom  which  was 
abolished  by  the  Surrey  Review  Order, 
1933.  In  Ashley  House  are  the  offices 
of  the  Medical  Officer  for  the  Central 
Division  of  the  County  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Borough,  includes  Sutton 
tmd  Cheam,  Leatherhead,  the  greater 
part  of  Banstcad  Urban  District  and 
part  of  Guildford  .Rural  District  In 
the  same  building  we  find  the  Divisional 
Welfare  Officer  for  the  Central  Division 


and  also  the  Registrar  of  Births  and 
Deaths  and  Marriages.  A little  further 
away  but  still  near  the  centre  of  the 
town  are  the  Divisional  Education 
Offices  at  iMounthill.  Also  in  the  vicinity 
are  a School  of  Art  in  Church  Street — 
for  which  a new  building  is  planned — 
and  immediately  adjoining,  a fine  Fire 
Station  which  the  Borough  Council 
erected  prior  to  the  war — and  which  we 
lost  to  the  County  Council  when  they 
became  the  Fire  Authority.  Under 
draft  proposals  for  the  reorganisation 
of  the  Fire  Service  in  the  County  which 
have  just  been  published  by  the  County 
Council,  it  is  proposed  that  our  Fire 
Station  should  become  one  of  the  two 
Divisional  Headquarters  of  the  Fire 
Service  in  Surrey.  Furthermore,  the 
County  Council  have  just  purchased 
from  -the  Borough  Council  a piece  of 
land  for  the  erection  thereon  of  a new 
County  Central  Stores  Depot. 

4.  Epsom  is  an  old  market  town— 
and  the  market  which  is  held  in  the 
High  Street  every  Saturday  is  now  con- 
trolled by  the  Corporation.  There  are 
excellent  shopping  facilities  with  two 
large  car  parks  constructed  by  the  Coun- 
cil in  the  centre  of  the  town.  At  the 
moment  we  are  pursuing  a further  pro- 
ject which  we  hope  will  come  to  fruition 
and  provide  a third  large  car  park  for 
some  hundreds  of  cars,  thereby  relieving 
the  parking  problem. 

5.  In  addition  -to  all  the  local  govern- 
ment buildings  I have  mentioned  in 
Epsom  a new  Technical  College  has  been 
erected  at  Ewell  by  the  County  Council 
since  the  war  which  serves  a wide  area 
of  the  County. 

6.  There  are  a number  of  halls  and 
meeting  places  in  Epsom — which  is  re- 
garded as  the  centre  of  the  community. 
In  addition,  the  Municipal  Baths  in  East 
Street,  Epsom,  which  were  constructed 
just  before  the  last  war  provide  swim- 
ming facilities  of  championship  standard, 
turkish  .baths,  cafe  and  the  like  during 
the  summer  months.  In  the  Winter  the 
Baths  are  converted  into  a large  hall 
used  for  dances,  concerts,  public  meet- 
ings, indoor  bowls  and  cricket  and  other 
functions.  This  building  in  particular 
makes  an  important  contribution  to  the 
community  life  of  the  Borough  as  a 
whole. 

7.  The  mass  of  green  colouring  on  the 
plan  shows  very  clearly  the  vast  areas 
of  green  belt  and  other  open  spaces— 
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which  comprise  no  less  than  57  per  cent, 
of  the  area  of  the  Borough  which  will 
be  protected  from  future  development. 
To  illustrate  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  town  planning  concepts  I might 
mention  that  under  the  town  planning 
scheme  prepared  by  the  Borough  Council 
over  20  years  ago  it  was  contemplated 
that  our  population  would  grow  to 
nearly  130,000-nthe  area  of  the  Borough 
being  8,427  acres.  With  the  impact  of 
Professor  Abercrombie’s  Greater 
London  Plan  and  the  inclusion  of  a 
large  part  of  the  Borough  in  the  Metro- 
politan Green  Belt  all  that  was  altered, 
and  under  the  Surrey  Development  Plan 
it  is  not  anticipated  that  our  population 
will  grow  much  beyond  75,000.  It  is 
the  green  belt  which  gives  to  the 
Borough  its  essential  character  of  an 
extremely  pleasant  residential  area  en- 
joying the  advantages  of  a country 
market  town  and  at  the  same  time  the 
convenience  of  being  within  easy  reach 
of  the  metropolis. 

8.  The  Northern  part  of  the  Borough 
has  developed  as  part  of  Epsom  and 
Ewell  following  its  inclusion  in  the  area 
under  the  Surrey  Review  Order,  1933. 
From  1933  to  1939  development  in  this 
area  was  very  rapid — I need  only  men- 
tion that  in  1935  no  less  than  1,680 
houses  were  erected  in  the  Borough. 
But  this  Northern  area  has  developed  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  Borough,  and 
shares  our  sturdy  independence  and  our 
particular  traditions  and  community  of 
interest. 

9.  It  would  illustrate  the  point  which 
I have  been  making  to  refer  to  the  com- 
munity of  political  interest  which  has 
grown  in  the  Borough  over  the  last  75 
years.  There  has  been  an  Epsom  Con- 
stituency since  the  Representation  of 
the  People  Act,  1884 — it  then  embraced 
a wide  area  of  this  part  of  Surrey  in- 
cluding at  a later  date  the  Rural  Dis- 
trict of  Epsom  and  the  Urban  Districts 
of  Epsom,  Leatherhead  and  Sutton. 
With  the  growth  of  population  in  Metro- 
politan Surrey  the  geographical  size  of 
the  constituency  has  been  reduced  from 
time  to  time  until  now  it  only  includes 
the  Borough  and  Leatherhead  Urban 
District.  Two  attempts  have  been  made 
since  the  war  by  the  Parliamentary 
Boundary  Commission  to  sever  the 
Borough  so  far  as  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation is  concerned.  In  1946  it  was 
suggested  that  seven  Wards  of  the 
Borough  should  be  added  to  Cheam  to 


form  a new  Bpsom  and  Cheam  consti- 
tuency and  the  remaining  three  Wards 
should  be  absorbed  in  a new  Surbiton 
constituency.  In  1954  another  similarly 
ill-conceivecf  scheme  was  promulgated 
by  the  Boundary  Commission  that  eight 
of  our  Wards  should  be  linked  with 
Banstead  and  the  remaining  two  with 
Surbiton.  Both  these  schemes  aroused  a 
furore  of  opposition  from  the  ratepayers 
and  were  abandoned.  But  they  illus- 
trated quite  clearly  that  with  parliamen- 
tary representation  as  with  local  govern- 
ment you  cannot  just  draw  lines  on  maps 
on  a mathematical  basis.  The  principle 
of  community  of  interest  is  of  funda- 
mental importance — even  in  the  Greater 
London  Area.  9 

10.  I have  dealt  with  the  geographical 
and  physical  conditions  in  the  town  and 
the  community  of  interest  which  exists. 
Now  I wish  to  say  a word  or  two  with 
regard  to  our  residents — as  a town  docs 
not  merely  consist  of  bricks  and  mortar 
and  open  space,  it  is  a living  community. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  some 
measure  we  are  a dormitory  town  with 
many  residents  travelling  daily  to  work 
in  London.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
■many  residents  engaged  in  purely  local 
activities.  The  five  large  mental  hos- 
pitals on  the  Western  side  of  the  Borough 
to  which  I have  already  referred  are 
large  employers  of  local  labour.  Then 
I need  hardly  mention  our  connection 
wiiitih  racing  and  (the  horse  training  indus- 
try in  Epsom.  There  are  24  training 
establishments  in  and  immediately  ad- 
joining tlhe  Borough  and  at  the  present 
moment  about  570  race  horses  arc  being 
trained  on  Epsom  and  Walton  Downs. 

11.  We  cannot  be  described  tin  any 
way  as  an  industrial  town  but  at  the 
same  time  there  are  a number  of  local 
light  industries.  At  the  .present  time  the 
Council  arc  laying  out  a light  industrial 
site  comprising  about  25  acres  for  the 
re-location  of  some  of  these  industries 
iwhi-ch  have  grown  up  over  the  years 
and  in  our  view  are  wrongly  sited. 

12.  Before  coming  to  local  government 
services  I would  also  like  to  say  a word 
or  two  on  housing.  We  have  virtually 
no  slum  clearance  problem.  We  have 
.provided  so  fair  just  under  2,000  Council 
houses.  We  feel  that  iwe  can  solve  our 
own  housing  problem  within  the  con- 
fines of  ithe  Borough. 

13.  Now  I should  like  -to  refer  to  our 
local  government  services — and  my 
colleague,  Alderman  Lewis,  will  follow 
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■me  and  ideal  specifically  with  the  Library 
Service  with  which  we  are  particularly 
concerned. 

14.  Tn  the  felt  place  we  feel  ithat  the 
boundaries  of  Surrey  should  he  pre- 
served-—we  regard  Epsom  Downs  as  al- 
most the  heart  of  Surrey — and  have  no 
desire  to  see  any  change  in  County 
boundaries.  As  far  as  we  iin  Epsom  and 
Ewell  are  concerned  we  see  no  practical 
alternative  at  the  moment  to  the  two 
tier  system.  On  the  other  hand  we  do 
feel  very  strongly  ithat  there  is  room 
for  improvement  so  far  as  the  allocation 
of  functions  lis  concerned.  In  our 
opinion  Epsom  and  Ewell  is  large 
enough  and  has  sufficient  resources,  tooith 
financial,  professional  .and  technical  to  toe 
what  Sir  Trusfcram  Eve  and  the  former 
Boundary  Commission  called  a “ Most 
Purposes  ” authority.  (It  would  he  wrong 
-to  suggest  .that  'the  present  system  has 
not  worked  and  in  fact  an  excellent 
relationship  exists  between  the  County 
Council  and  the  County  Districts.  We 
are  opposed  to  the  creation  of  any  more 
“ ad  hoc  ” authorities,  as  e,g.  a new  high- 
way authority  of  the  kind  suggested  by 
the  Ministry  of  Transport. 

Education 

15.  The  Borough  did  not  exercise  its 
claim  to  become  an  Excepted  District 
under  the  Education  Act,  1944.  Accord- 
ingly we  arc  members  of  the  Divisional 
Executive  fur  the  Central  Division — 
which  is  the  largest  in  the  County.  We 
are  fortunate  inasmuch  as  the  Divisional 
Offices  are  in  Epsom  which  is  a great 
convenience  to  ithe  public.  The  Council 
felt  very  strongly  that  the  powers  of  the 
Divisional  Executives  in  the  County 
should  he  increased  considerably.  For 
a number  of  years  powers  otf  the  Divi- 
sional Executive  have  been  extremely 
limited.  As  a result,  however,  of  very 
strong  representations  by  the  District 
Authorities  and  particularly  those  made 
on  their  behalf  by  the  Surrey  County 
Districts  Association,  an  experimental 
scheme  has  now  been  suggested  by  the 
Surrey  County  Council.  We  have  not 
yet  had  long  enough  experience  of  the 
revised  scheme  of  delegation  by  the 
County  Council  to  Divisional  Executives 
to  .pass  judgment  on  it. 

Personal  Health  and  Welfare 

16.  So  far  as  these.  services  are  con- 
cerned lit  cannot.be  said  that  the  present 
system  of  divisional  subcommittees. 


Which  are  composed  mainly  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  County  Districts,  has  not 
worked  reasonably  well.  The  ratepayers 
in  Epsom  and  Ewell  again  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  having  the  Divisional 
'Headquarters  for  these  services  centred 
in  .the  town,  only  a stone’s  'throw 
from  the  Town  Hall  where  the  divisional 
Committees  hold  their  meetings.  More- 
over our  Town  Clerk  .acts  as  Secretary 
to  these  Committees  which  is  another 
advantage  from  a purely  local  point  of 
view.  The  Central  Division  is,  however, 
a large  one  comprising  a population  of 
approaching  a quarter  of  a million.  It 
is  not  possible  for  the  elected  represen- 
tatives of  one  County  District  to  have 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  local  condi- 
tions in  other  County  Districts  contained 
in  the  same  division.  Accordingly  we 
feel  that  ithe  provisions  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1958,  should  apply  to 
the  Greater  London  area  whereby  a local 
authority  like  ours  with  a population  of 
over  60,000  would  have  the  right  to 
claim  delegation  of  these  functions,  on 
•the  lines  of  the  model  delegation  scheme 
which  has  already  been  suggested  by  the 
Ministry. 

Town  Planning 

17.  Town  planning  was  also  mentioned 
in  our  written  Memorandum  of  Evi- 
dence. Again  the  present  system  has 
worked  reasonably  well  due  I think  to 
the  goodwill  of  the  members  and  officers 
of  both  the  County  Council  and  .the 
Borough  Council.  Differences  of  opinion 
between  us  and  the  County  Council  have 
been  few  in  number.  At  the  same  time 
dekys  occur  when  applications  are 
“ scheduled  ” for  consideration  'by  the 
North  Surrey  Area  Planning  Sub-Com- 
mittee. The  number  of  applications 
which  tare  “ scheduled  ” from  Epsom  and 
Ewell  is  small.  In  ithe  last  12  months 
we  have  considered  603  applications — of 
which  39  were  “scheduled”  for  con- 
sideration iby  'the  Area  Committee.  In 
our  opinion  the  County  Council  should 
be  left  with  the  responsibility  for  revis- 
ing the  Development  Plan — after  full 
consultation,  of  course,  with  the  Borough 
Council— -but  the  power  to  control  de- 
velopment— tin  accordance  with  the 

'provisions  of  the  plan,  should  ibe  ours. 
■It  is  not  felt  that  there  should  Ibe  any 
difficulty  in  this  division  of  responsibility 
for  planning  matters  between  the  two 
authorities.  For  a number  of  years  we 
(were  members  ’Of  the  North  East  Surrey 
Joint  Planning  Committee— which  w.as 
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responsible  for  preparing  a Planning 
Scheme  and  Maps  for  this  part  of 
Surrey — whilst  we  controlled  the  actual 
development  — and  the  arrangement 
worked  quite  well.  I therefore  repeat 
what  has  already  been  submitted  in  the 
Corporation’s  Memorandum  of  Evidence 
that  the  present  system  of  Area  Sub- 
committees is  unnecessary  and  causes 
delays. 

Highways 

18.  I have  already  mentioned  our 
strong  opposition  to  (the  proposals  of 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  “ ad  hoc  ” Highway  Autho- 
rity. This  would  be  putting  the  local 
government  clock  back  to  the  19th  cen- 
tury when  many  ad  hoc  authorities  were 
created  ito  deal  with  specific  services. 
We  think  -the  trend  should  be  in  the 
reverse  direction,  namely,  to  entrust  the 
larger  County  Districts — say  with  a 
population  over  60,000 — with  more 
powers  so  far  ias  highways  are  con- 
cerned, and  we  feel  that  in  Epsom  and 
Ewell  we  have  'the  resources  and  the 
technical  staff  for  the  purpose.  There  is 
one  County  road  in  the  Borough — with 
which  we  do  not  deal — namely,  .the 
Ewell  By-Pass.  It  seems  illogical  that 
the  Corporation  should  have  the  respon- 
sibility -for  maintaining  94-5  miles  of 
roads  in  the  Borough  with  one  exception, 
viz.,  the  Ewell  By-Pass,  which  is  1|  miles 
in  length  and  is  situate  approximately  at 
the  geographical  centre  of  the  Borough. 

19.  The  Surrey  County  Districts 
Association  have  already  submitted  rep- 
resentations on  behalf  of  the  17  County 
Districts  in  Metropolitan  Surrey  setting 
out  at  some  length  the  very  strong  case 
againsit  the  creation  of  an  independent 
•highway  authority.  The  Borough  Coun- 
cil are  justly  proud  of  the  very  high 
standard  of  the  highways  in  their  area 
and  if  you  look  at  .the  map  once  more 
you  will  see  that  we  have  provided 
Class  “ A ” Street  Lighting  to  the  stan- 
dard prescribed  by  the  Minister  on  the 
main  through  roads.  This  programme 
is  mow  'being  _ extended  to  the  minor 
roads.  In  addition,  the  efficiency  of  the 
highway  services  is  to  be  increased  by 
the  provision  of  a new  central  highways 
depot  on  the  Longmead  Estate  where  it 
will  be  in  a central  position  to  provide 
short  hauls  to  work  in  the  Borough. 
This  will  replace  two  obsolete  depots, 
one  in  Epsom  and  one  in  Ewell,  the 
access  to  which  is  unsatisfactory. 


There  is  one  more  service  upon  which 
the  Borough  Council  wish  to  give  evi- 
dence— namely,  .the  library  service — 
about  which  we  feel  most  strongly.  My 
colleague — Alderman  Lewis — who  was 
Chairman  of  the  Libraries  Committee 
of  the  Borough  Council  for  many  years 
will  now  deal  with  this  subject. 

Councillor  Mitchell:  Now  in  support 
of  that,  Sir,  we  have  had  prepared  for 
your  assistance  this  map  of  the  Borough. 
I think  you  have  all  had  copies.  We 
have  done  this  so*  that  you  can  see  in 
more  pictorial  form  how  the  Borough 
is  placed  and  that  geographically  we  are 
an  entity,  with  definitely  defined  bound- 
aries practically  the  whole  way  round. 
The  plan  shows  the  main  features,  and  I 
think  one  of  the  most  interesting  items 
on  the  plan  is  the  large  area  of  open 
green  space.  We  have  no  less  than  57 
per  cent  of  the  Borough  which  is  open 
space  and  which  cannot  be  further  de- 
veloped. A great  deal  of  this  is,  of 
course,  taken  up  by  the  green  belt. 

Another  principal  document  which 
has  been  put  in  and  which  I gather  has 
also  to  be  .taken  as  read  will  be  sub- 
mitted formally  by  my  friend  on  my 
right,  Alderman  Lewis,  and  that  refers 
to  the  Library  Service  in  which  we  are 
particularly  interested  and  which  will  be 
elaborated  more  fulily  by  Alderman 
Lewis  a little  later  on. 

Then  we  have  also  ventured  to  send 
you,  Sir,  a copy  of  our  brochure  which 
we  published  last  year  on  the  occasion  of 
the  21st  anniversary  of  our  incorpora- 
tion. We  hope  you  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  a it  least  scanning  this.  It  gives 
some  idea,  if  I may  say  so,  with  all  due 
humility,  of  the  distinguished  history  of 
Epsom  and  Ewell  and  some  idea  also  of 
the  width  of  interests  and  the  com- 
munity of  interests  which  we  enjoy  in 
Epsom  and  Ewell. 

'On  the  broader  issue  I would  say  that 
we  have  no  desire  at  all  to  disturb 
the  present  administrative  set  up  of  the 
County  Council.  As  a matter  of  prac- 
tical politics  two-tier  government  must, 
in  our  view,  prevail  for  at  least  some 
time  .to  come  in  our  own  County.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  .anxious  that  we 
should  have  as  wide  powers  as  possible 
in  the  administration  of  our  own  affairs. 
When  the  Local  Government  Boundary 
Commission  was  sitting  some  years  ago 
they  coined  the  phrase  “most-purpose 
authority,”  and  that  would  he  our  aim 
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as  far  as  is  possible,  bearing  in  mind  our 
geographical  situation  and  our  popula- 
tion which,  as  you  know,  Sir,  is  some- 
thing of  the  order  of  68,000.  I think 
that  is  all  I need  say  at  .this  stage,  Sir. 

9816.  Thank  you.  May  I just  ask 
one  or  two  general  questions  first?  I 
gather  that  broadly  speaking  with  the 
qualifications  which  you  have  mentioned 
already  in  your  evidence  you  are  pretty 
satisfied  with  the  relations  which  exist 
between  your  Council  and  the  Surrey 

County  Council? Oh,  yes,  on  the 

whole,  Sir,  one  must  say  that  the  rela- 
tionships have  been  very  happy.  There 
are  matters  of  detail  on  which  we  have 
not  always  seen  eye  to  eye. 

9817.  I am  aware  of  qualifications 
but  having  had  experience  of  many 
counties  now  we  naturally  like  to  com- 
pare relationships  which  exist  with  one 

county  and  another. They  have  all 

been  very  happy. 

9818.  There  is  nothing  new  about 
that.  It  .is  a growing  development  over 

many  years? Built  up  over  a period 

of  years,  Sir. 

9819.  I gather  that  the  relationships 

between  the  County  Districts — of  course, 
you  are  the  Chairman  of  the  Associa- 
tion, are  you  not? Yes. 

9820.  The  relationships  between  the 

County  District  and  -the  County  have 
been  under  (fairly  continuous  discus- 
sion over  the  years,  have  they  not,  in 
such  matters,  for  example,  as  delega- 
tion and  so  forth? That  would  be  a 

fair  statement. 

9821.  And  they  have  not,  as  I gather 

from  your  evidence,  really  ceased  at  any 
moment  of  time.  In  fact  they  are  still 
going  on? That  is  so,  Sir,  yes. 

9822.  Ts  it  characteristic  really  of  your 
relationships  with  the  Surrey  County 
Council  that  there  is  always  amicable 
and  friendly  discusion  going  on  on 

such  rina liters? Yes,  that  would  be  a 

fair  comment,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  meet 
them  < quite  frequently.  One  of  the 
principal,  occasions  is  when  we  meet 
them  and  discuss  the  forthcoming  Surrey 
County  Council  budget.  We  ask  a num- 
ber of  questions  covering  all  facets  of 
local  government  in  the  county  and  they 
give  us  as  far  as  they  are  able  to  a 
very  full  reply. 

37.528 


9823.  Your  experience  is  this,  that 

delegation  as  a piece  of  machinery  of 
government,  the  means,  shall  we  say,  of 
working  the  two-tier  system,  is  on  the 
whole  rather  successful  in  your  part  of 
the  world? Yes,  subject  to  qualifica- 

tions. 

9824.  I mentioned  the  qualifications. 

I am  bearing  those  in  mind  all  the  way 
through — qualifications  which  you  are 
amicably  discussing  with  the  Surrey 
County  Council? Correct. 

9825.  To  what  influence  would  you 
attribute  this  relatively  smooth,  quali- 
fied working  in  your  part  of  the  world? 

Mainly  a personal  one.  We  have 

always  got  on  splendidly  with  the  various 
Chairmen  of  the  Surrey  County  Council 
and  that  seems  to  have  permeated  right 
through. 

9826.  There  is  a great  difference,  we 
find,  as  we  go  round  different  counties. 

In  some  areas  this  delegation  seems  to 
work,  in  other  areas  it  does  not  seem 
to  work  as  it  does  in  some,  and  it  is 
important  for  us  to  find  out  whether 
there  is  anything  inherently  impractical 
in  the  delegation  system  or  whether  the 
delegation  system  is  something  which 
can  be  made  to  work,  given  the  right 
approach  on  both  sides.  Your  answer, 
I think,  from  your  evidence  clearly  is 
that  it  is  a piece  of  machinery  of 
government  which  can  be  made  to  work 
if  the  attitude  exists  on  both  sides? — — 
There  is  undoubtedly  an  excellent  spirit 
of  co-operation  amongst  the  members 
themselves  and  between  the  several 
officers. 

9827.  There  has  been  a gradual 

increase  an  the  amount  of  work  which 
has  been  delegated  to  the  County  Dis- 
tricts, has  there  not? Yes,  over  the 

years,  Sir. 

9828.  Planning,  education.  I am  not 
■distinguishing  between  each  particular 
function  at  the  moment,  but  generally. 

Yes,  we  have  a special  delegation 

planning  agreement. 

9829.  Am  I right  in  thinking  that  that 
gradual  broadening  of  the  powers  of 
the  County  Districts  has  gone  in  what 
one  might  call  spurts?— — Yes,  I think 
that  would  be  a fair  comment,  Sir. 

9830.  Could  you  indicate  the  dates, 
very  roughly,  of  the  various  spurts.  Has 

there  been  a process  of  assimilation 
and  then  a rapid  move  forward?  Can 
A 4 
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you  indicate  the  chronology  of  it? 

The  most  recent  spurt,  of  course,  has 
been  the  wider  powers  which  the 
County  Council  have  indicated  they  are 
willing  to  give  to  Educational  Divisional 
Executives.  For  a number  of  years  past 
now  there  has  been  very  considerable 
.criticism  about  the  Divisional  Execu- 
tives not  being  given  sufficient  scope  for 
their  .powers.  That  resulted  eventually 
in  two  conferences  being  held  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Cyril  Black,  as  he 
was  then,  as  Chairman  of  the  County 
Council,  and  as  you  are  aware  a new 
scheme  has  now  been  promulgated.  We 
are  in  its  first  year.  That  is  the  most 
recent  spurt  which  we  have  had  in  the 
field  of  delegation. 

9831.  Can  you  give  me  the  dates  of 

those  conferences? Speaking  from 

memory  1957  and  1958.  I am  speaking 
entirely  from  memory  but  I believe  the 
first  was  about  October,  1957. 

9832.  Yes.  There  is  no  doubt  a good 

deal  of  thought  and  preparation  which 
has  to  be  carried  out  before  the  con- 
ference took  place? A fair  amount. 

Sir. 

9833.  Those  are  the  general  points  I 
wanted  to  put  to  you  with  this  one  ex- 
ception. How  far  would  Epsom  people 
regard  themselves  as  Londoners,  do  you 

think? 1 should  think  very  much  so, 

Sir,  because  a fair  proportion  of  our 
population  travel  to  London  every  day 
to  pursue  their  occupations. 

9834.  And  also  I suppose  for  enter- 
tainment and  culture  and  music? 

Yes,  certainly  for  entertainment,  and, 
of  course,  we  are  technically  within  the 
metropolitan  area. 

9835.  Now  we  will  move  on  to  the 
various  subjects.  Education  is  the  first 
one  we  would  like  to  mention.  Would 
you  tell  me  first  of  all  why  your  area 
did  not  claim  Excepted  District  status 
when  you  had  the  opportunity  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  educational  set 

up? That  is  a matter  which  has 

received  most  careful  consideration  but 
our  Council  have  felt  that  economically 
it  would  not  be  a good  policy. 

9836.  You  were  a Part  III  authority? 

No,  we  were  never  a Part  III 

authority.  Subject  to  the  qualifications 
I have  already  mentioned  the  Central 
Divisional  Executive  of  which  we  are 
members  has  worked  satisfactorily  by 
and  large,  but  we  have  felt  that  with  our 


population  just  under  70,000  it  would 
not  be  an  economic  proposition  for  us  at  ' 
this  stage  to  claim  to  become  an  j 
Excepted  District. 

9837.  So  at  the  start  of  the  thing  you  * 

were  not  giving  up  any  powers? No,  j 

we  have  never  given  up  powers  because  j 
we  have  never  had  them. 

9838.  The  County  Council  were  the  j. 

Part  III  authority  in  your  area  all  the  j 
way  through? They  were. 

9839.  So  it  was  a very  different  story, 

whether  you  considered  asking  for  some- 
thing new  as  compared  with  giving 
something  up? Yes. 

9840.  You  appreciate  the  inherent 

difficulty  of  delegation — it  must  be 
inherent  in  any  scheme  of  delegation 
however  good? Quite. 

9841.  In  that  you  have  to  reconcile 
the  central  control  of  policy  and  the 
central  control  of  finance  with  the  dele- 
gated executive  responsibility  for  carry- 
ing out  the  work  on  the  spot.  Would 
you  indicate  shortly  what  are  the  main 
differences  in  the  delegation  scheme  as  j 
it  was  worked  up  to  1958  and  the  dele-  f 
gation  scheme  which  is  now  just  going 
through  its  teething  stage?— -The  i 
principal  difference  is  that  the  members 

of  the  Divisional  Executive  have  far 
wider  powers  in  the  expenditure  of 
money. 

9842.  Can  you  indicate  in  general  j 
terms  what  the  nature  of  that  widening  j 
is?  Does  it  mean  that  the  heads  of  ; 
expenditure  under  which  you  budget 
have  been  reduced  or  does  it  mean  you 
have  greater  power  to  switch  from  one 
thing  to  another  or  what  are  the  main 

features  of  it? The  intention  is.  Sir,  | 

that  each  of  the  Divisional  Executives  j 
shall  be  given  a block  grant  so  that  each  f 
Divisional  Executive  can  then  in  general 
terms  decide  how  that  block  grant  is 
going  to  be,  in  fact,  expended. 

9843.  Does  that  mean  in  relation  to 
existing  schools  you  run  and  develop- 
ment of  existing  schools  or  does  it  go  ! 
as  far  as  to  cover  the  construction  of 

new  schools? No,  it  would  not  go 

so  far  as  to  cover  new  schools,  Sir.  It 
covers  engineering,  maintenance— -I  am 
reading  now  from  an  appendix  to  the 
Report  of  the  Surrey  County  Council  in 
which  the  scheme  is  set  out  in  greater 
detail — tar  paving,  architectural,  and  the 
result  in  round  figures  is  instead  of  a 
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figure  of  approximately  £50,000  being 
allocated  to  all  the  Divisional  Executives 
for  them  to  spend  as  they  thought  fit  for 
the  1957-58  programme  the  total  amount 
of  money  allocated  for  works  proposed 
to  come  under  divisional  control  is  of 
the  order  of  £465,000,  nearly  ten  times 
as  much. 

9844.  That  is  covering  all  the  Divi- 
sional Executives  in  the  county? 

Covering  all  the  Divisional  Executives — 
£465,000  in  the  county  as  compared  with 
£50,000. 

9845.  What  share  of  that  is  allocated 

to  you  particularly? £51,000. 

9846.  Mr.  Lawson : Does  it  cover 

establishment? -The  Treasurer  tells 

me  it  would  cover  local  divisional 
establishment. 

9847.  Chairman  \ I follow.  Passing 
from  money  to  personnel  and  things  of 
that  kind,  what  are  the  respective  func- 
tions of  the  Divisional  Executive  and 
the  county  in  the  selection  of  head 
teachers  and  other  teaching  staff?  How 

do  those  appointments  work? In  the 

normal  way  recommendations  are  made. 
If  we  may  deal  first  with  secondary 
schools  Surrey  County  Council  have  pro- 
duced their  Articles  of  Government  of 
County  Secondary  Schools  and  they  say 
with  regard  to  the  appointment  and 
dismissal  of  a headmaster  or  a head- 
mistress, the  appointment  and  dismissal 
of  a headmaster  or  headmistress  shall 
conform  to  the  following  procedure. 
Appointment  to  the  post  shall  be 
advertised  by  the  local  education 
authority. 

9848.  Which  is  the  local  education 

authority  in  that  context? The 

County  Council.  And  the  selection  of 
the  candidate  for  appointment  shall  be 
made  by  a joint  committee  consisting 
of  two  representatives  of  the  Governors, 
two  members  of  the  Divisional  Executive 
and  four  representatives  of  the  local 
education  authority  of  which  the  chair- 
man shall  be  the  person  nominated  by 
the  local  education  authority.  The  joint 
committee  shall  recommend  the  candi- 
date selected  for  appointment  by  the 
local  education  authority.  That  covers 
the  position  with  regard  to  headmasters 
and  headmistresses. 

9849.  Do  you  find,  in  fact,  that  the 
County  Council,  as  the  local  education 
authority,  do  normally  appoint  the 

32528 


person  recommended? 1 cannot 

speak  from  personal  experience  of  that, 
Sir,  but  I have  never  heard  of  any 
difficulties. 

9850.  With  regard  to  other  teachers? 

That  is  also  set  out  with  regard  to 

secondary  schools.  The  appointment 
and  dismissal  of  assistant  masters  and 
mistresses  shall  be  subject  to  the 
following  procedure.  When  a vacancy 
occurs  for  an  assistant  master  the 
Governors  shall  inform  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  through  the  Divisional 
Executive.  If  the  filling  of  the  vacancy 
is  approved  the  local  education  authority 
shall,  if  they  think  fit,  advertise  the  post 
and  transmit  to  the  Governors  the 
applications  received,  provided  that  the 
local  education  authority  or  the  Divi- 
sional Executive  may,  as  they  think  fit, 
after  consideration  of  the  views  of  the 
Governors  and  the  headmaster  or  head- 
mistress, require  the  Governors  to  con- 
sider a teacher  serving  in  another  school 
for  the  vacancy  and  the  local  education 
authority  may  require  the  Governors  to 
appoint  on  probation  for  not  more  than 
one  year  a new  entrant  to  the  teaching 
profession. 

Chairman : Thank  you  very  much. 

9851.  Mr.  Lawson:  Does  the  division 
delegate  any  powers  of  spending  money 

to  the  Governors? To  a limited 

extent,  Sir,  yes. 

9852.  Mr.  Cadbury : I gather  from  the 
opening  statement  that  you  were  thinking 
in  terms  of  a most-purpose  authority? 
Yes. 

9853.  This  degree  of  delegation  of 
Divisional  Executive  does  not  give  the 
powers  in  education  which  I understand 
those  who  are  claiming  most-purpose 

authority  status  normally  ask  for? 

That  is  correct. 

9854.  In  the  matter  of  education  you 
do  not  want  to  be  a most-purpose 

authority? In  the  matter  of  education 

we  want  to  have  as  full  powers  as  pos- 
sible, and  I would  make  this  clear  that 
the  scheme  which  we  are  now  working 
under,  the  wider  powers  granted  to  the 
Divisional  Executives,  is  an  experimen- 
tal one  only.  We  have  been  asked  to 
comment  on  it  and  in  due  time  we 
shall,  but  we  are  not  going  to  say  that 
we  are  necessarily  going  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  wider  powers  which  have  been 
delegated. 
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9855.  But  as  representing  your  own 
Borough  you  are  not  asking  for 
powers  to  be  an  education  authority 
under  the  County  Council  within  your 

own  Borough? No,  we  are  not,  for 

the  reason  I have  given. 

9856.  And  you  are  not  claiming 
powers  to  determine  educational  policy 
to  try  out  experiments  and  so  forth? 

No,  we  do  not  feel  for  the  moment 

we  would  be  in  a position  to  do  that 
properly. 

Mr.  Cadbury : Thank  you. 

9857.  Chairman : May  we  follow  the 

various  specified  functions  as  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  set  out  in  the 
paper  which  you  put  in  this  morning. 
Councillor  Mitchell.  Please  do  not  think 
that  we  are  dealing  with  this  cursorily 
but  we  have  had  a good  deal  of  experi- 
ence of  these  authorities  and  we  are 
looking  for  differences  rather  than 
similarities. So  I should  imagine,  Sir. 

Chairman : Personal  health  and 

welfare.  Mr.  Cadbury? 

9858.  Mr.  Cadbury.  On  the  paper 
which  you  put  in  you  are  asking,  you 
have  the  right  to  claim  delegation  for 
powers  under  personal  health,  in  this 
case  you  want  the  full  powers  to 
administer  personal  health  within  the 

Borough,  am  I right? That  is  correct, 

Sir,  yes.  We  are  asking  for  that. 

9859.  Were  you  a health  authority 

before  1948? No. 

9860.  But  you  are  asking  for  powers 
as  though  you  had  been,  the  sort  of 
powers  that  were  exercised  before  1948, 

maternity  and  child  welfare? 

Correct. 

9861.  And  the  various  personal  health 
services  to  be  administered  as  of  right 

and  not  by  delegation  confirming? 

Yes.  Originally  we  asked  as  of  right 
in  our  memorandum  of  evidence  which 
we  submitted  last  year. 

9862.  Yes,  I looked  that  up. A 

good  many  things  have  happened  since 
then. 

9863.  Chairman:  Councillor  Mitchell, 
may  I remind  you  of  a sentence  in  your 
statement  this  morning:  — 

. “ Accordingly  we  feel  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Local  Government  Act 
1958  should  apply  to  the  Greater 
London  area  whereby  a local 
authority  like  ours  with  a population 
of  over  60,000  would  have  the  right 


to  claim  delegation  jof  (these  func- 
tions, on  the  lines  of  the  model 
delegation  scheme  which  has  already 
been  suggested  by  the  Ministry." 

Does  that  represent,  comparing  it  with 
the  original  statement  of  evidence,  your 

second  thoughts? That  represents  : 

our  revised  view  for  the  moment,  Sir. 

9864.  Would  you  like  to  tell  us  the 
reasons  which  have  led  you  to  revise  j 

that  original  view? Since  our 

original  memorandum  was  prepared  the 
position  has  clarified  itself.  The  Local 
Government  Act,  1958,  has  come  into 
operation  and  a new  model  scheme 

of  delegation  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Ministry  and  having  that  in  mind  we 
feel  that  it  is  the  maximum  which  we 
could  claim. 

9865.  Mr.  Cadbury:  1 think  1 am 

clear  on  health,  but  this  heading  is 
“ Health  and  Welfare  **.  Coukl  you  be 
a little  specific  as  to  which  welfare  ser- 
vices you  think  should  be  delegated  to 
the  Borough  Council  which  are  at  pre- 
sent administered  by  the  County  Coun- 
cil?  We  have  always  been  more  con- 

cerned with  the  health  aspect,  Sir,  than 
with  the  welfare. 

9866.  But  if  you  have  health,  is  it  not 
probable  that  the  same  health  visitor 
who  would  normally  be  working  under 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  would  also 
deal  with  such  things  as  visiting  old 

people? Yes.  We  would  suggest, 

for  example,  that  we  should  take  over 
the  welfare  of  disabled  persons.  We 
have  already  lin  operation — Alderman! 
Lewis  can  tell  you  more  about  this  — 
we  have  already  in  operation  with 
regard  to  welfare  what  is  known  as  the 
Epsom  and  Ewell  Old  People’s  Welfare 
Committee  which  is  supported  by  the 
Borough  Council  and  which  covers 
quite  a number  of  welfare  activities, 
such  _ as  a chiropody  service,  an 
organisation  of  social  clubs,  the  “ Meals 
on  Wheels’’  service,  a personal  laundry 
service,  and  help  with  holidays. 

9867.  But  I am  right  that  at  present 

there  is  a welfare  officer,  a servant  of 
the  County  Council? That  is  correct. 

9868.  And  a divisional  organisation 

for  welfare? That  is  correct,  Sir, 

yes. 

9869.  Would  your  proposal  eliminate  r 
the  divisional  welfare  service  of  the 
County  Council  in  so  far  as  it  Is 
operated  within  your  Borough,  and 
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would  you  have  your  own  Welfare 
Officer  and  your  own  Welfare  Commit- 
tee?  Yes,  correct. 

9870.  Is  the  same  thing  true  of  the 
children’s  service?  I could  find  no 
reference  to  the  children’s  service  in 
your  original  written  evidence,  and  I 
do  not  think  you  refer  to  it  in  the  state- 
ment which  you  put  in  this  morning. 
We  take  that  over  too. 

9871.  You  consider  you  are  a large 
enough  authority  to  handle  the  children’s 

service? Can  you  just  foe  a little  more 

specific,  Sir? 

9872.  Do  you  know  how  many 

children  -there  are  in  care,  in  Epsom? 

That  would  foe  wider.  You  see,  what  I 
am  looking  at  now,  Sir,  is  the  circular 
of  the  4th  September,  1958,  Circular 
19/58,  which  sets  out  in  some  detail  the 
proposed  delegation  of  health  and 
welfare  functions. 

9873.  Is  that  a circular  from  the 

Ministry? That  is  a circular  from  the 

Ministry,  Sir,  yes. 

9874.  Chairman : It  does  not  deal  with 

the  children’s  service,  does  it? It 

does  not  deal  with  the  children’s  service 
actually,  no. 

9875.  I am  not  sure  that  you  are 

asking  for  the  children’s  service. No, 

I do  not  think  we  are,  actually.  We  are 
going  on  -the  basis  of  this  circular. 

9876.  Mr.  Cadbury : I think  it  is  very 
important  for  the  record ; I merely  asked 
the  question,  and  I gather  -now  you  are 
saying  as  far  as  the  children’s  service 
is  concerned  your  Council  is  not  asking 
for  the  transfer  of  the  children’s  service 

to  the  Borough? No,  Sir.  All  we 

are  asking  for  are  -the  various  headings 
which  arc  set  o-ut  in  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  and  in  this  circular. 

9877.  Under  planning,  Councillor 

Mitchell,  in  the  statement  you  put  in 
this  morning,  paragraph  7,  you  illustrate 
the  change — T am  reading  from  your 
statement — which  has  -taken  place  in 
town  -planning  concepts  in  twenty  years ; 
then,  turning  to  the  paragraph  dealing 
with  town  planning,  paragraph  17,  vou 
speak  of  the  present  position.  My  first 
question  is  quite  a general  one:  yon 
have  pointed  -out  that  a very  large  area 
o-f  the  Borough  is  open  space,  and  that 
-the  density  of  -the  Borough  is  fairly  low, 
by  relation  to  other  boroughs  in  Greater 
London. Y es. 
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98?8.  I should  like  to  ask  quite 
clearly  for  your  observation  on  this 
point:  we  are  charged  with  looking  at 
-the  -problems  of  the  whole  of  Greater 
London ; we  see  areas  on  the  perimeter 
which  have  very  great  advantages  of  a 
large  Green  Belt  area  and  a fairly  low 
density ; we  see  areas  in  other  parts  of 
London  with  a very  -high  density  a-nd 
very  far  indeed  from  -the  Green  Belt. 
What  -would  your  reaction  be  if  -there 
were  a change — it  is  quite  a hypothetical 
question — if  there  were  a change  in 
public  -opinion  on  the  question  of 
densities?  I am  speaking  with  knowledge 
of  another  area  in  which  there  has 
recently  been  just  this  change,  and 
instead  of  -the  densities  being  high  at  the 
middle  the  .practice  now  is  to  increase 
the  densities  at  -the  perimeter  rather  than 
iu  the  centre.  Have  you  given  any  con- 
sideration _ to  the  changing  pattern  of 
public  opinion  on  planning  which  you 
refer  to  in  that  fi-rst  paragraph,  as  it 
might  occur  during  the  next  ten  or 
twenty  years,  and  how  that  would  affect 
your  attitude  -to  the  problem  of  planning? 

The  changing  -pattern  of  public 

opinion  in  Epsom  and  Ewell,  Sir,  is  quite 
clear,  in  that  it  is  not  changing.  It  has 
been  emphasised  quite  recently,  in  the 
last  three  or  six  months,  by  protection 
societies  and  -others,  they  have  no  desire 
at  all  -to  have  our  open  spaces  dealt  with 
other  than  as  open  spaces. 

9879.  You  have  no  concern  with  -the 

•problems  of  Greater  London? -I  am 

not  going  to  put  it  that  way,  Sir.  We 
as  a local  authority  are  only  concerned 
naturally  with  that  area  of  Surrey,  that 
area  of  Greater  London,  which  is  within' 
our  own  confines. 

9880.  I asked  the  question  deliberately 
because  I just  wanted  -to  know  whether 
you  had  -thought  of  the  problem.  There 
unquestionably  is  a great  pressure  from 
the  centre.  It  can  be  met  in  one  of  .two 
ways,  either  by  eating  into  the  Green 

Belt . “Which  we  are  very  much 

opposed  to. 

9881.  — or  by  increasing  the  densities 
in  the  outside  perimeter  above  the 
present  densities,  and  possibly  above 
-the  original  densities  conceived  by 
Professor  Abercrombie  in  the  Greater 

London  Plan. We  feel  if  (the  densities 

were  increased  in  Epsom  and  Ewell  it 
w-ould  destroy  the  whole  character  of  -t-he 
Borough,  the  residential  character  of  the 
Borough. 
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9882.  Chairman : There  ds  a third 

possible  way,  of  course,  and  that  is  by 
leapfrogging  the  Green  Belt  altogether, 
in  which  case  you  merely  pass  your 
problem  on  to  somebody  outside  the 
Green  Belt.  Has  that  aspect  been  con- 
sidered?  .We  do  not  say  we  in  Epsom 

and  Ewell  have  any  problem  as  such  to 
pass  on,  as  far  as  densities  are 
concerned. 

9883.  If  you  maintain  your  virgin 
purity  in  Epsom  in  that  way  it  means 
somebody  from  Central  London  has  got 
to  go  somewhere  else,  and  merely  by 
taking  the  attitude  you  do — it  may  very 
well  be  a right  attitude,  I am  not 
criticising  it  at  all — you  are  only  in  a 
sense  creating  a problem  for  some  other 
local  authority,  are  you  not? — In  part, 
perhaps. 

9884.  If  there  are  100,000  people  to 
go,  and  Epsom  say s : “ No,  we  will  not 
take  them  ”,  they  have  got  to  go  some- 
where else,  have  they  not,  so  you  are 
really  passing  the  buck  to  some  extent, 

aTe  you  not? 1 think  it  is  a little 

unfair,  even  if  you  were  to  point  the 
finger  of  criticism  at  any  particular 
borough 

9885.  Believe  me,  I am  not  pointing 
the  finger  of  criticism  at  anybody.  I am 
merely  asking  whether,  following  up 
Mr.  Cadbury’s  question,  you  have  con- 
sidered this  aspect  of  the  problem  of 
Greater  London,  of  which  you  are  part? 

We  have  considered  the  problem  to 

the  limited  degree  I have  indicated,  Sir. 

9886.  Mr.  Cadbury : On  the  question 

of  -town  planning,  I am  very  interested 
in  the  figures  that  you  have  given  under 
paragraph  17  of  the  statement  you  have 
put  in  this  morning.  Am  I right  in 
flunking  that  there  were  603  applications 
for  development  which  came  to  Epsom 
Town  Hall? Correct,  Sir. 

9887.  And  (that  under  the  present 
scheme  those  all  go  to  the  County 
Council,  or  to  the  officer  of  the  County 
Council,  to  decide  whether  they  should 
or  should  not  be  scheduled  for  County 

Council  consideration? Mr.  Moore : 

Considered  by  the  Area  Planning  Officer, 
Sir. 

9888.  He  represents  the  County  Coun- 
cil.  Exactly. 

9889.  And  all  but  39  I gather  were 
sent  back  to  Epsom  for  local  decision? 
——They  never  left  Epsom,  we  dealt 
with  them. 


9890.  Left  in  Epsom  for  local  deci- 
sion?  Exactly. 

9891.  Does  if  seem  to  you  that  the 
system  of  -delegation  in  /this  case  is  a 
little  cumbersome,  in  thait  the  County 
'have  to  look  /at  603  i-n  order  to  find  39 

that  are  . . . Councillor  Mitchell: 

That  is  definitely  our  view. 

9892.  We  have  I suppose  had  more 

different  schemes  of  delegation  for  Part 
III  planning  powers  put  before  us  than 
for  any  other  subject.  Each  county 
seems  to  work  a different  system,  and 
the  one  I would  like  to  ask  you  whether 
you  -think  it  would  work  in  your  area 
is  applied  in  an  adjacent  county,  part 
of  which  is  .in  Metropolitan  London, 
that  is  -to  say  that  the  responsibility 
for  the  selection  of  applications  for 
sending  on  to  the  County  rests  with  the 
local  authority  rather  than  the  officer 
of  (the  County  Council ; in  other  words, 
the  Borough  Planning  Committee  and  its 
officers  take  all  applications  and  deal 
with  all  'those  that  fall  within  the  De- 
velopment Plan  and  within  a certain 
schedule  which  is  laid  down  fairly 
clearly.  They  then  send  on  to  the 
County  Council  .those  which  they  con- 
sider should  be  considered  by  the  County 
Council  Planning  Committee  or  its  divi- 
sional committee  in  some  cases.  Is  that 
the  sort  of  /pattern  which  you  want  in 
Epsom  and  Ewell? That  would  cer- 

tainly be  ia  simplification.  . . . 

Chairman : I should  just  point  out 
there  that  there  is  a fourteen-day  gap 
-after  the  matter  has  been  considered  by 
the  Borough,  -so  the  County  can  have 
a second  look  to  see  whether  it  should 
or  should  not  be  passed  on. 

9893.  Mr.  Cadbury : The  decision 

cannot  be  given  under  fourteen  days, 
and  the  County  has  -a  copy,  so  they  can 

call  it  in. Yes,  I think  our  people 

would  view  /that  with  a considerable 
degree  of  favour. 

Mr.  Cadbury I do  not  think  I have 
any  other  questions  on  planning. 

9894.  Chairman  : I have  just  one  point 
on  planning.  Councillor  Mitchell— or 
perhaps  the  Town  Clerk  might  like  to 
answer  this.  On  the  39  applications 
which  were  scheduled,  would  there  be 
any  dispute  on  the  part  of  your  Council 
(that  they  were  properly  scheduled,  that 
.they  would  raise  -issues  which  were  more 
/appropriate  for  the  County  than  for 

local  action? Mr.  Moore:  No,  Sir. 

Tn  fact  over  the  eleven  years  since  we 
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have  been  operating  this  delegation 
agreement  I can  only  recall  one  case 
where  the  County  Council  have  taken 
a different  line  on  a planning  application 
from  ithe  one  which  we  expressed  in  the 
first  place  to  the  Area  Committee.  In 
fact  in  'that  case  there  was  an  appeal 
subsequently  to  the  Minister,  and  the 
Minister  upheld  the  line  that  we  had 
taken,  and  not  the  County  Council. 

9895.  I was  not  putting  quite  that 
point  to  you,  I was  putting  the  point 
of  the  39  which  were  scheduled.  Would 
you  agree  that  in  those  oases  they  were 
properly  scheduled  by  the  County  to  be 

dealt  with  by  the  County? Perhaps 

the  Engineer  could  deal  with  this. 
There  is  a certain  amount  of  latitude 
allowed  to  the  Area  Planning  Officer  in 
interpreting  the  provisions. 

9896.  May  I put  it  like  this:  suppos- 
ing the  decision  as  to  whether  they 
should  be  scheduled  had  been  taken  by 
the  Borough  instead  of  by  the  County, 
would  the  conclusion  as  to  which  one 
should  or  should  not  be  scheduled  be 

much  the  same? -Mr.  Cobhett : Yes, 

Sir.  T would  consider  that  about  36 
of  the  39  were  properly  scheduled — I 
think  those  were  all  properly  scheduled, 
and  were  development  of  such  a nature 
that  it  was  quite  right  and  proper  that 
the  County  should  consider  them. 

9897.  Had  you  had  the  responsibility 

of  deciding  which  should  be  scheduled 
or  not,  you  would  have  scheduled  those 
36? Yes. 

9898.  Mr.  Lawson : Could  you  say 
how  many  of  the  39  had  to  go  on  to 

the  County  Planning  Committee? T 

Ihink  about  three  or  four,  Sir.  Most  of 
them  were  dealt  with  by  the  Area  Sub- 
committee and  the  County  Council 
Planning  Committee  accepted  their  re- 
commendations. But  of  the  three  or 
four,  of  course  they  are  applications 
which  do  involve  alterations  to  the 
Development  Plan,  although  they  may 
be  minor  ones,  which  very  properly  the 
County  Planning  Committee  wished  to 
look  at. 

9899.  Mr.  Cadbury : On  highways  and 
traffic,  I have  one  general  question: 
several  of  the  Surrey  boroughs  on  the 
south  side  of  the  London  County  area 
are  concerned  with  possible  main  roads 
running  from  London  for  example  to 
Brighton  ; does  that  affect  the  Borough? 
— — Councillor  Mitchell : No. 
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9900.  Are  there  any  main  north/ south 
arterial  roads  that  are  likely  to  go 

through  the  Borough? 1 am  advised 

not,  Sir. 

9901.  So  that  your  traffic  and  road 
problems  are  much  more  domestic  than 

those  of  some  of  your  neighbours? 

I .think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that, 
Sir,  yes.  Mind  you,  we  are  on  the  main 
traffic  route  from  London  to  Worthing. 
We  certainly  have  traffic  problems  at 
the  week-end,  particularly  during  the 
summer,  for  obvious  reasons,  but 
beyond  that  . . . 

9902.  I will  just  ask  the  question, 
though  in  view  of  what  you  say  I think 
the  answer  may  very  well  be  in  the 
negative:  have  you  had  any  contact 
with  the  committee  over  which  Mr. 

Nugent  presided,  on  London  roads? 

I am  told  no,  Sir. 

9903.  You  are  not  affected  by  their 

proposals? Apparently  not. 

9904.  You  say  that  you  cannot  quite 
see  why  the  County  should  look  after 
a quite  small  stretch  of  road  in  an  area 
in  which  you  are  the  highway  authority 

and  look  after  all  the  maintenance? 

Yes. 

9905.  Is  that  a matter  in  which  the 
County  has  its  own  staff  on  that  road, 
or  do  you  act  as  agents  for  the  County? 

No,  I understand  the  County  have 

their  own  staff. — Mr.  Cobbett:  That  is 
so,  the  County  control  it  entirely,  Sir, 
it  is  done  by  direct  labour  from  the 
County  Council. 

9906.  And  you  do  not  clean  it,  or  any- 
thing?  Only  the  lighting,  Sir,  of 

course,  as  lighting  authority  for  the 
Borough. 

9907.  But  not  frost-gritting? No, 

we  do  not  do  anything  at  all,  Sir. 

9908.  And  you  merely  point  that  out 
as  a slight  anomaly  in  an  otherwise 

quite  satisfactory  pattern? Councillor 

Mitchell : Correct. 

9909.  Chairman : You  said  a moment 
ago,  Councillor  Mitchell,  that  you  are 
not  affected  by  new  thro  ugh -road 
projects,  but  I can  conceive  of  circum- 
stances in  which  you  might  be — this  goes 
to  the  machinery  of  government,  not  the 
merits.  There  are  suggestions,  of  course, 
which  are  being  considered  for  certain 
through-roads  in  Surrey.  There  seems 
to  be  unanimity  on  the  part  of  all  the 

A 7 
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local  authorities  about  two  things:  one 
is  that  they  are  necessary,  the  second  is 
that  they  should  not  go  through  their 
borough ! Supposing  the  result  of  repre- 
sentations of  other  local  authorities  was 
that  the  road  was  shifted  so  as  to  affect 
the  Borough  of  Epsom  and  Ewell,  you 
would  be  affected  then,  would  you  not? 
Obviously,  Sir,  yes. 

9910.  What  is  the  machinery  at  the 
present  time,  and  is  it  adequate  for 
achieving  a proper  discussion  of  all  those 
problems  and  the  relative  positions  of 
the  various  local  authorities  concerned? 

The  machinery  would  be  that  there 

would  have  to  be  joint  discussions 
between  our  own  authority  and  the 
County  Council  and  the  Minister. 

9911.  How  long  do  you  think  they 

would  take? -As  far  as  we  are  con- 

cerned, Sir,  they  would  be  expeditious. 

9912.  You  would  say  “ No  ”,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  it,  would  you  not? 

We  would  endeavour  to  bear  in 

mind  your  earlier  remark,  Sir,  that  we 
must  not  be  selfish,  as  we  are  part  of  the 
Greater  London  area. 

9913.  Still,  the  machinery  you  envisage 
is  this,  that  you  would  discuss  it  within 
the  rather  friendly  and  co-operative 
atmosphere  which  exists  as  between  the 
Boroughs  and  the  County,  and  in  due 
course  out  of  those  discussions  some 

answer  would  come? I feel  sure  the 

Minister  and  the  County  would  find 
Epsom  and  Ewell  very  co-operative. 

9914.  Mr.  Cadbury : On  housing,  I 

gather  from  the  statement  you  put  in 
this  morning  that  you  are  very  largely 
in  balance? Very  largely,  Sir. 

9915.  Does  that  mean  that  you  have 

a relatively  short  housing  list? We 

had  this  revised  quite  recently,  and  that 
showed  that  we  have  631  applicants. 

9916.  How  about  land  for  further 
housing  development,  at  any  rate  to  look 

after  that  increase? As  far  as  private 

building  is  concerned,  there  is  still  a 
fair  degree  of  infilling  to  be  done.  As 
far  as  the  Council  are  concerned,  we 
are  at  present  engaged  on  building  106 
houses,  and  we  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility within  the  next  five  years,  possibly 
a little  longer,  of  being  able  to  put  up 
further  council  houses  should  that  be 
necessary. 

9917.  Have  you  any  substandard 
housing  which  will  need  to  be  replaced? 


We  have  some  substandard  housing, 

which  we  reckon  at  the  moment  to  be 
about  70  dwelling  places  in  number,  and 
we  are  programming  to  get  rid  of  them 
by  1965. 

9918.  You  are  asking  for  welfare 
powers ; have  you  as  a Borough  built 
houses  or  bed-sitting  rooms,  individual 
separate  dwellings,  for  old  people?— 
Yes. — Mr.  Laws:  Fourteen  have  already 
been  erected,  and  another  54  are  about 
to  be  erected.  24  are  in  course  of 
erection  now  and  the  balance  will  follow 
during  1960,  which  will  be  used  for  old 
people.  They  are  flatlets,  with  one 
■bedroom. 

9919.  What  about  loans  to  people  who 

want  to  buy  their  own  houses? A/** 

Loe:  Since  1924  we  have  operated  the 
provisions  of  the  Small  Dwellings 
Acquisition  Acts.  We  have  advanced 
large  sums,  and  at  the  moment  we  are 
making  advances  on  approved  valuations 
up  to  95  per  cent,  broadly  on  houses  up 
to  £3,500,  and  up  to  90  per  cent,  on 
houses  between  £3,500  and  £5,000 
valuation. 

9920.  How  many  have  you  got  out 

at  the  present  time? Roughly  about 

550. 

9921.  Is  your  experience  good,  as  far 
as  payments  of  interest,  amortisation  and 

so  on  are  concerned? Our  experience 

is  very  good,  and  over  the  thirty  years 
or  so  that  we  have  been  operating  the 
Acts  we  have  only  had  to  foreclose  four 
or  five  times. 

9922.  Chairman : I suppose  a very 
large  part  of  the  housing  in  your  area 
is  privately  built,  is  it  not?— — 
Councillor  Mitchell:  That  is  so,  Sir, 
yes. 

9923.  Have  you  got  any  L.C.C.  estates 

in  your  area? No,  Sir. 

9924.  Mr.  Cadbury:  You  have  got  a 
great  number  of  very  large  institutions, 

have  you  not? We  have  five  mental 

hospitals. 

9925.  And  schools  as  well? Yes, 

we  have  three  or  four  large  schools : wc 
have  Epsom  College,  the  Glyn  County 
Grammar  School  for  Boys,  the  Rosebery 
County  Grammar  School  for  Girls,  the 
Nonsuch  County  Grammar  School  for 
Girls  and  the  Ewell  County  Technical 
College. 

9926.  Is  there  not  also  what  used  to 
be  called  a Poor  Law  Institution  for 
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children  for  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil?  That  is  in  Banstead,  Sir. 

9927.  Does  this  have  any  particular 

effect  on  the  pattern  of  housing,  and  land 
for  housing?  I was  looking  at  the  map 
and  seeing  these  large  areas  which  seemed 
to  be  covered  by  large  hospital  build- 
ings.  It  would  be  fair  to  say  the 

mental  hospitals  have  an  effect  on  the 
housing  problem. 

9928.  I suppose  it  almost  becomes  a 
small  industry?  The  housing  of  the 

staffs  must  be  quite  a problem? It 

is,  yes. 

9929.  Do  you  as  a local  authority  pro- 
vide houses  for  the  staffs? Only  in- 

cidentally. Would  you  like  to  answer 
that,  Mr.  Laws? — Mr.  Laws:  At  the 
present  time,  24  per  cent,  of  our  tenants 
are  employed  under  the  hospital  services 
wiiithin  the  Borough.  24  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  our  houses  are  tenanted 
by  hospital  employees,  and  we  have  a 
further  22  per  cent,  of  the  waiting  list 
who  are  hospital  employees. 

9930.  I really  asked  the  question  be- 
cause for  you  this  is  in  the  nature  of 

the  largest  industry? Councillor 

Mitchell : Correct,  Sir,  yes. 

9931.  It  is  almost  as  though  you  had 

two  or  three  large  factories? That  is 

correct,  yes,  certainly. 

9932.  But  in  fact  there  is  very  little 

industry  in  the  ordinary  sense? In  the 

ordinary  sense,  very  little,  and  what  in- 
dustry there  is  we  are  attempting  to  re- 
locate on  an  industrial  site. 

9933.  Have  you  got  any  plan  for  in- 

creasing the  total  number  of  people  em- 
ployed in  industry  locally? No,  we 

have  not,  really. 

9934.  You  said  a great  many  of  your 

people  go  to  London,  a good  many  of 
them  are  working  in  offices  rather  than  in 
factories? Yes. 

9935.  Have  you  as  a Council  got  any 
plans  for  siting  offices  out  in  Epsom  and 
Ewell  which  would  presumably  employ 
some  of  your  own  residents,  and  avoid 
the  long  journey  into  London?  It  is 

Government  policy,  as  you  know. 

Yes.  We  as  a Council  have  not,  but 
applications  have  come  before  us,  one 
application  quite  recently,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  offices  in  an  open,  space  of  land 
known  as  Woodcoite  Grove,  and  I under- 
stand the  number  of  office  employees 
there  would  be  of  the  order  of  400. 


9936.  That  would  have  the  support  of 

the  Council,  would  it? Mr.  Moore: 

It  had  the  support  of  the  Ministry.  We 
have  had  a rather  keen  local  inquiry  on 
this  particular  application  which  the 
local  authority  in  fact  turned  down — 
with  the  support  of  the  County  Council 
too — but  the  Minister  allowed  the 
appeal.  At  ithe  moment  no  development 
has  taken  place  as  the  decision  was 
•only  given  a few  months  ago ; but  that 
is  a project  of  exactly  the  kind  you 
have  mentioned,  whereby  several  hundred 
employees  who  formerly  have  come  up 
to  Victoria  Street  in  London  will  in 
future,  when  these  offices  are  erected,  be 
employed  in  Epsom. 

9937.  But  I gather  that  broadly  the 
Council  policy  is  against  this  sort  of 

development? We  felt  that  it  ought 

to  go  beyond  the  Green  Belt,  and  in  fact 
this  took  a little  bite  out  of  the  Green 
Belt. 

9938.  I asked  particularly,  because  last 
week  I went  right  through  the  Borough 
to  Leather'll ead  to  visit  one  of  the  semi- 
official research  organisations  which  as 
you  know  have  been  moved  out  of 
London  to  Leatherhead ; that  sort  of 

thing  is  resisted  by  your  Council? 

Yes,  we  wish  to  preserve  the  character 
of  the  town,  which  we  felt,  if  you  had 
a wholesale  influx  of  offices  of  this  kind, 
might  well  be  changed. 

9939.  Chairman : Perhaps,  before  we 
come  to  finance,  we  had  better  deal  with 
the  library  service,  on  which  I know 
Alderman  Lewis  has  got  some  special, 
point  to  raise. 

[The  following  is  a statement  sub- 
mitted by  Alderman  T.  W.  Lewis.] 

Introduction 

1.  The  Library  Authority  for  Epsom 
and  Ewell,  which  has  a population  of 
pearly  <68,000,  is  the  Surrey  County 
Council.  The  Borough  is  one  of  only 
15  towns  in,  the  whole  country,  with  a 
population  of  over  60,000  which  do  not 
exercise  control  of  their  own  library 
services. 

2.  The  Roberts  Committee  have  stated 
that  they  consider  that  local  authorities 
with  populations  of  over  50,000  should 
be  entitled  to,  apply  for  designation  as 
library  authorities  ; and  that  the  granting 
of  such  applications,  would  not,  except 
in  the  case  of  Middlesex,,  adversely  affect 
the  counties. 
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3.  Twenty-five  years  ago  Epsom  and 
Ewell  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
a library  authority,  but  the  Urban  Dis- 
trict Council  of  those  days,  when  the 
library  service  consisted  of  five  small 
libraries  manned  by  volunteers  and 
open  a few  hours  each  week,  decided  not 
to  ask  for  autonomy.  This  was  in  1934, 
when  the  Surrey  County  Council  asked 
participating  District  Councils  to  decide, 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  whether  they 
wished  to  contract  out  of  the  County 
Library  scheme,  on  .the  understanding 
that  those  which  did  not  decide  to  con- 
tract out  would  stay  in  the  scheme  for 
ten  years. 

4.  By  the  end  of  the  ten  years,  the 
Borough  Council  were,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  in  complete  control  of  a 
flourishing  library  system.  Under  a 
Differential  Rating  scheme,  they  had 
themselves  provided  three  libraries,  the 
first  being  opened  in  1938  and  the  others 
in  1940,  despite  the  many  difficulties  of 
those  years  of  crisis  and  war.  Accord- 
ingly, after  a series  of  conferences  at 
the  end  of  the  10-year  standstill  period, 
they  applied  to  the  County  Council  early 
in  1946  to  be  released  from  the  County 
scheme,  ibut,  after  protracted  negotia- 
tions, the  County  Council  decided  not 
to  seek  permission  to  relinquish  their 
library  powers  over  the  Borough. 

5.  In  1947,  Differential  Library  Rating 
was  abolished  and  a uniform  Library 
Rate  was  levied  over  the  whole  of  the 
County  Library  area.  The  County 
Council  took  control  of  finance,  build- 
ing provision  and  staffing,  which  had 
hitherto  been  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Borough  Council ; at  the 
same  time  book-provision,  formerly 
centralised  to  a large  extent,  was  dele- 
gated to  the  various  Districts  to  a greater 
or  lesser  extent  according  to  their  size, 
and  the  Epsom  and  Ewell  Council  has, 
since  1947,  exercised  control  of  the  whole 
of  the  Borough’s  share  of  the  County 
Library  book-fund.  The  Borough 
Council’s  responsibility  for  the  day-to- 
day  administration  of  the  libraries  con- 
tinued as  before. 

6.  Following  the  publication  of  the 
Roberts  Report,  a fresh  application  for 
autonomy  was  forwarded  to  the  County 
Council  in  June  of  the  present  year,  in 
the  hope  that  they  would  be  prepared  to 
take  action  under  existing  legislation  to 
release  the  Borough  from  the  County 
scheme.  A decision  is  awaited. 


The  Present  Delegation  Arrangements 

7.  Under  the  present  arrangements, 
the  Surrey  County  Council  is  the  pre- 
cepting authority  and  is  the  legal  owner 
of  all  movable  property  pertaining  to 
the  library  service.  Of  the  four  main 
buildings,  the  Corporation  owns  two  and 
is  joint-owner  of  another,  and  the 
County  Council  pays  rent  to  the  Cor- 
poration for  the  use  of  these  premises 
for  library  purposes.  The  County 
Council  retains  control  of  the  financial 
side  of  the  library  service  by  requiring 
the  submission  of  annual  estimates  and 
periodical  accounts  by  the  Borough 
Council ; of  staff,  toy  fixing  the  author- 
ised establishment  and  rates  of  pay  ; and 
of  'building  development. 

8.  Tihe  Scheme  of  Delegation  is  a 
somewhat  lengthy  document.  Although 
the  full  text  is  available,  it  may  suffice 
at  this  stage  to  reiterate  that  it  empowers 
the  Borough  Council  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  day-to-day  administration, 
to  appoint  staff  up  to  the  approved 
establishment  and  to  purchase  books  up 
to  an  annual  allocation;  and  that  it 
invites  the  'Borough  to  keep  the  County 
informed  of  the  immediate  and  pros- 
pective needs  of  the  Borough’s  library 
service,  advice  on  new  libraries  and  on 
extensions  and  improvements  to  existing 
libraries  toeing  specifically  mentioned  in 
this  context. 

9.  The  Borough  library  service  con- 
sists of — 

4 full-time  libraries 

2 part-time  libraries  open  a few 

hours  each  week 

4 collections  of  books  in  institu- 
tions 

2 collections  in  schools 

10.  There  are  separate  Reference  de- 
partments (one  of  them  containing  over 
6,000  items)  and  separate  Junior  de- 
partments at  two  of  the  full-time 
libraries  ; three  of  them  have  separate 
Reading  Rooms. 

11.  During  the  year  1958-9,  the  staff  of 
29  dealt  with  the  issue  of  887,739  books 
to  nearly  24,000  registered  readers,  and 
some  42,000  books  were  consulted  for 
reference  purposes.  During  the  same 
year,  18,000  books  were  bought  for  addi- 
tion to  stock,  bringing  the  total  lip  to 
88,000. 

12.  The  total  estimated  expenditure  on 
the  Borough’s  library  service  for  111  * 
present  year  (including  the  allocation  of 
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£6,123  for  the  purchase  and  binding  of 
Lending  Library  books)  is  £29,195 ; 
after  allowing  for  £1,650  income  for 
fines  aind  fees  -this  represents  a net 
figure  of  £27,545.  All  payments  and 
receipts  are  dealt  with  by  the  Borough 
Treasurer  on  the  Corporation’s  account, 
reimbursement  being  claimed  from  the 
County  Council  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  year.  Similar  “ agency  ” 
arrangements  cover  the  whole  of  the 
work  of  the  library  system,  the  Borough 
Engineer  carrying  out  building  adapta- 
tions and  -maintenance  after  any  neces- 
sary liaison  with  the  County  Architect, 
and  the  Borough  Librarian  being  re- 
sponsible both  to  the  Borough  Council 
and  to  -the  County  Librarian  for  the 
daily  work  of  the  library  system.  The 
Borough  Council  thus  already  has  in 
existence  all  the  administrative  machin- 
ery required  for  an  independent  library 
service.  This  machinery  has  been  in 
operation  for  21  years,  and,  as  in  any 
independent  library  system,  from  the 
Gonporation’s  aspect  it  involves  a Public 
Libraries  Committee,  the  Finance  and 
Establishment  Committees,  the  officers  of 
the  Corporation,  a-nd  a library  staff 
appointed  -by  the  Borough  Council. 

13.  With  -this  administrative  experi- 
ence behind  them  and  with  their 
financial  resources,  the  Borough  Council 
feel  that  they  should  be  enabled  to  take 
over  the  full  oontrol  of  the  library 
service  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Comments  on  the  Present  Scheme 

14.  In  seeking  to  become  masters  in 
-their  o-wn  house  so  far  as  the  libraries 
are  concerned,  the  Borough  Council  are 
most  anxious  to  avoid  gi-ving  -the  im- 
pression that  ithe  efficiency  of  the  Surrey 
County  Library  service  or  the  goodwill 
of  -members  or  officers  of  the  County 
Council  lea-ve  -anything  to  -be  desired. 
The  very  reverse  is  the  case,  for  no 
other  County  Counoil  has  had  the  vision 
to  entrust  su-oh  -far-reaching  powers  of 
library  administration  to  District  Coun- 
cils, and  the  whole  system  depends  u-pon 
confidence  and  good  relationships 
-between  members  and  officers  of  the 
County  and  the  Districts. 

15.  Our  concern,  then,  is  not  with 
individual  or  corporate  failings,  but  w-ith 
the  machinery  of  delegation  as  a means 
of  controlling  the  library  service  in  a 
borough  -as  large  as  Epsom  and  Ewell. 
We  feel  very  strongly  -that  the  library 
service  is  a -loc-al,  personal  service  which 


ought  to  ibe  controlled  by  people  who 
are  in  direct  contact  with  the  public 
who  use  it.  We  feel  that  the  Borough 
Council,  with  their  intimate  knowledge 
of  .the  locality,  are  best  able  to  foster 
a library  service  fully  in  keeping  with 
the  needs  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
Borough,  and  that  those  needs  -could  be 
met  more  qu-ickly  and  more  adequately 
if  they  did  not  have  to  -be  dovetailed 
into  oounty-wide  planning. 

16.  At  all  -levels,  from  -the  shaping 
of  policy  to  day-to-day  routine  matters, 
delegation  -carries  with  iit  a duplication 
of  thought  'and  action.  For  some  local 
government  services,  or  for  small  po-pu- 
lation  units,  this  duplication  may  be  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  a share  in  the 
resources  of  the  County  Council.  For 
a library  service  in  a borough  such  as 
ours,  delegation  entails  delays,  duplica- 
tion and  frustration  -with  very  little  com- 
pensatory -advantage,  and  -the  balance,  we 
feel,  -comes  do-wn  heavily  on  -the  side 
of  autonomy. 

Comments  on  the  alleged  Advantages 
of  County  Control 

17.  Most  of  the  arguments  put  for- 
ward -by  those  who  favouT  control  of 
local  library  services  by  County  Coun- 
cils are  concerned  with  book-stocks.  It 
is  said  to  be  of  -the  utmost  benefit  to  the 
individual  reader  to  belong  to  a county 
library  ^ system  -with  perhaps  a million 
books  in  stock.  The  Borough  Council 
feel  that  this  -argument  is  to  -a  large 
extent  fallacious. 

18.  The  total  book-stock  of  a county 
library  includes  many  duplicate  copies 
of  popular  books.  Even  in  our  own 
Borough  we  may  -have  as  many  as  20 
copies  of  a particular  hook  which  is  in 
heavy  demand.  The  mere  size  of  a 
book-stock  thus  gives  no  indication  of 
its  range  and  variety  and  hence  of  its 
usefulness  -to  -the  individual  reader. 

19.  Again,  we  feel  that  the  chief 
criterion  of  usefulness  to  the  individual 
reader  -is  the  number  and  variety  of 
books  which  he  finds  on  the  shelves  of 
his  local  library,  or  which  are  readily 
available  from  the  other  libraries  in  his 
own  town.  If  -a  -particular  book  which 
he  requires  -for  study  is  not  -available 
locally,  an  efficient  system  of  inter-library 
borrowing  is  -put  into  operation,  and  this 
system  applies  to  all  public  libraries, 
county  and  'autonomous.  I-t  matters 
little  to  the  reader  -that  there  are  many 
thousands  of  books  in  the  County 
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)L library,  for  they  are  only  a small  frac- 
tion of  the  millions  of  books  in  libraries 
all  over  the  country  which  are  his  for 
the  asking. 

20.  Current,  popular  books  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  inter-library  soheme  so 
far  as  the  autonomous  libraries  are  con- 
cerned, and  each  library  is  expected  to 
ibuy  its  own  copies  of  such  books.  At 
present,  iwe  meat  a small  proportion  of 
the  demand  for  these  books  by  borrow- 
ing from  neighbouring  County  Library 
districts.  Under  autonomy,  with  the 
more  generous  book-fund  envisaged  in 
the  Roberts  Report,  we  should  be  able 
to  be  completely  self-supporting  in  this 
respect. 

21.  In  all  fairness,  although  I have 
tried  to  show  that  the  advantages  of  a 
large  but  widely-scattered  book-stock  are 
more  apparent  than  real,  I must  add 
that  there  are  two  aspects  of  book  pro- 
vision which  are  better  dealt  with  at 
County  level.  I refer  to  sets  of  orches- 
tral and  vocal  musical  parts,  and  mul- 
tiple copies  of  plays  for  the  use  of  play- 
reading  groups.  Fairly  heavy  use  is 
made  of  these  two  County  services  by 
organised  groups  meeting  within  the 
Borough,  and  we  should  hope,  under 
autonomy,  to  continue  to  have  access 
to  this  source  of  supply,  in  part  return 
for  other  services  which  we  should  be 
able  to  oiler  to  the  County  Council. 

Conclusion 

22.  Given  autonomy,  .the  Borough 
Council  would  implement  a comprehen- 
sive building  development  plan  which 
was  drawn  up  several  years  ago.  One 
project,  for  a large  branch  library  in 
Ewell,  is  regarded  as  being  of  prime 
urgency,  and  the  Council  consider  that 
a new  Central  Library  in  Epsom  -is 
almost  equally  urgent.  Two  smaller 
libraries  axe  planned  for  areas  which  are 
at  present  inadequately  served. 

23.  My  colleague  has  mentioned  the 
historic  associations  of  our  Borough ; t 
would  add  that  the  Borough  Council 
have  for  many  years  wished  to  establish 
a Local  History  museum,  and  that, 
given  library  powers,  they  would  wish 
to  put  this  project  in  hand  at  an  early 
date.  This  issue  will  assume  major  im- 
portance during  the  next  two  years,  as 
a result  of  .the  large-scale  excavation  now 
nearing  completion  on  the  site  of  -Non- 
such Palace  within  the  Borough  boun- 
dary. There  is  a strong  feeling  in  many 
quarters  that  the  large  collection  of 


“ finds  ” should  be  housed  locally,  and 
not  submerged  in  a national  museum. 
As  matters  stand  at  present,  the  Council 
has  no  means  of  offering  accommodation 
for  this  collection, 

24.  All  members  of  the  Borough 
Council  have  studied  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Roberts  Committee,  and 
have  since  unanimously  reiterated  their 
desire  to  seek  autonomy  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  In  so  doing,  they  have 
demonstrated  their  acceptance,  not  only 
of  the  minimum  standards  suggested  in 
the  Roberts  Report,  but  also  of  its  aims 
for  the  development  and  improvement 
of  ithe  library  service.  In  particular, 
they  would  wish  to  -co-operate  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  with  neighbouring 
library  systems,  whether  independent  or 
counity,  feeling  that  many  of  the  prob- 
lems -facing  the  library  service  to-day 
might  be  solved  -by  federal  groupings  of 
independent  library  systems,  each  library 
offering  full  and  free  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments to  the  other  members  of  the 
group. 

25.  The  Borough  Council  have  tried 
to  show  that  they  have  already  been 
competently  administering  a library  ser- 
vice for  over  21  years,  -that  they  are 
determined,  if  they  can  be  given  _ the 
opportunity,  to  provide  and  administer 
a better  library  service,  and  that  the 
arguments  usually  put  forward  in  favour 
of  County  control  have  little  substance. 

26.  The  Borough  Council  -hope  most 
earnestly  that  the  Commission  will  agree 
that  there  is  the  strongest  possible  case 
for  Epsom  and  Ewell  to  be  placed  in 
the  same  position  as  -the  vast  majority  of 
towns  of  -comparable  size  in  'the  counlry 
and  be  made  directly  responsible  for 
their  own  library  service. 


Alderman  Lewis-.  I have  very  little 
to  elaborate.  Sir.  T would  say  that  the 
Corporation’s  case,  the  Corporation's 
strong  desire  for  autonomy  as  a library 
authority  was  not  inspired  by  this  hear- 
ing or  by  the  Roberts  Report,  but  it 
was  very  very  strongly  revived  by  those 
two  circumstances.  As  long  ago  as  1946 
we  sought  autonomy,  without  success. 
We  like  to  feel,  Sir,  that  when  the 
Roberts  Committee  framed  its  paragraph 
71  of  its  report,  in  which  it  mentions 
(that  there  are  some  fifteen  authorities 
only,  of  the  size  of  Epsom  and  Ewell  - 
that  is  to  say,  over  50,000  population  — 
who  have  not  got  autonomy,  and  when 
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.they  [framed  the  earlier  paragraph — 1 
think  it  is  paragraph  67 — which  sets  out 
what  they  regard  as  the  ideal  qualifica- 
tions and  qualities  of  an  autonomous 
authority,  we  like  to  feel  they  must  have 
had  Epsom  and  Ewell  in  mind,  because 
we  do  in  our  humble  submission  comply 
with  all  those  qualifications  and  quali- 
ties. We  are  over  50,000  population ; 
our  staffing  structure  is  slightly  higher 
than  that  of  one  to  3,000  of  the  popula- 
tion, as  envisaged  'by  the  Roberts 
Report;  our  book  figure  is  over  the 
£5,000,  but  not  quite  up  to  the  two 
shillings  per  head  of  population,  only  a 
fraction  below  it,  a thing  which  we 
would  very  quickly  remedy  given  our 
own  powers  of  autonomy. 


I think  that  is  all  I have  to  say,  except 
perhaps  to  add  that  we  did  have  the 
opportunity,  of  course,  prior  to  1946, 
under  a differential  rating  scheme  when 
we  ran  our  own  house  so  far  as  build- 
ings and  staff  were  concerned,  we  did 
have  the  opportunity  of  demonstrating 
how  efficiently,  if  I might  say  so,  we 
could  run  our  own  forces  by 
initiating  the  provision  of  buildings  and 
staffing  of  'the  three  libraries,  plus  .the 
incidence  of  the  war  which  made  things 
.pretty  exacting  at  the  time.  We  feel 
having  regard  to  all  those  circumstances 
autonomy  is  definitely  the  line  of  country 
for  Epsom  and  Ewell. 

9940.  We  will  take  that  all  into 
account.  You  set  :it  out  very  fully 
indeed  in  your  statement,  and  we  will 
take  very  full  account  of  it  and  I do 
not  think  we  need  bother  you  with  any 
questions.  The  point  is  perfectly  clear. 
One  final  general  question  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  before  coming  to  finance, 
Councillor  Mitchell.  I gather  that  you 
are  quite  clear  in  your  mind  that  your 
borough  could  and  should  continue  as 
a separate  borough  under  any  revised 
local  government  scheme  for  London . 
Councillor  Mitchell : Undoubtedly. 

9941.  I understand  that.  Suppose  there 

were  any  impediment  to  that,  which  you 
cannot  contemplate,  but  for  the  pur- 
poses of  argument  assuming  it,  have 
you  any  special  likes  or  dislikes  with 
regard  to  any  conceivable  amalgama- 
tion?  It  is  very  difficult  to  answer  a 

hypothetical  question. 

9942.  You  mean  you  have  not  applied 

your  mind  to  the  subject? We  have 

not. 


9943.  You  think  quite  clearly  you  may 

have  a case  for  independence? We 

have  always  made  it  quite  clear  we  have 
no  territorial  ambitions. 

9944.  You  have  not  applied  your 

minds  to  that  question? We  have  not, 

to  be  honest,  Sir,  no. 

9945.  Are  you  aware  whether  anyone 

else  has  applied  their  mind  to  it? 

If  so,  they  have  kept  it  very  private. 

9946.  You  are  not  aware  of  that 

either? No,  Sir. 

9947.  Mr.  Lawson : Before  we  come 
on  to  finance,  may  I ask  one  question 
about  refuse  disposal.  Where  do  you 

dispose  of  your  refuse? We  have  a 

refuse  tip  in  East  Street  which  is  some 
little  distance  away  from  the  centre  of 
the  town. 

9948.  In  your  borough? In  the 

borough. 

9949.  It  presents  no  problem? 1 

would  not  say  it  (presents  no  problem. 
There  are  problems  but  we  have  every 
confidence  we  shall  overcome  them. 

9950.  Do  you  indulge  in  any  research 

as  to  economic  methods  of  disposal? 

Mr.  Cobbett : My  council  are  very 
interested  in  refuse  disposal,  and  we  have 
already  this  year  instituted  a small  pilot 
composting  plant  to  endeavour  to 
ascertain  whether  there  is  any  future  in 
this  method  of  disposing  of  refuse  in  our 
particular  area.  I't  is  a very  modest 
effort,  a very  small  plant,  but  a very 
preliminary  view  of  it  is  ithat  iit  is  giving 
very  satisfactory  results. 

9951.  Do  you  think  that  there  should 

be  some  research  perhaps  on  a wider 
basis? Yes,  I do. 

9952.  And  'if  you  feel  that,  who  do  you 

think  ought  to  do  that  research?  What 
type  of  organisation  should  there  be  for 
dealing  with  it? 1 think  a body  some- 

what on  the  lines  of  the  Road  Research 
Laboratory.  From  the  highway  point 
of  view  we  have  obtained  valuable 
information  from  their  efforts,  and  from 
the  efforts  of  the  Building  Research 
Station,  and  I think  that  it  would  be 
—that  is  my  personal  view— very 
valuable  to  local  authorities  if  research 
of  this  nature  could  be  carried  out  by 
some  national  organisation. 

9953.  On  finance,  you  are,  of  course, 
aware  of  'the  rate  equalisation  scheme 
which  applies  within  the  County  ot 
London.  It  is,  of  course,  a natural 
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question  for  us  to  ask  ourselves  as  to 
whether  at  this  particular  time  the 
frontier  of  the  County  of  London  is 
necessarily  the  right  and  proper  frontier 
for  the  purpose  of  rate  equalisation,  or 
whether  it  should  be  extended  beyond 
the  present  frontier.  Have  you  any 

views  on  that  one?- Mr.  Loe:  At  the 

moment  Epsom  is  just  about  average  as 
far  as  the  County  of  Surrey  goes  in 
rateable  value  per  head  of  population 
and  rates  levied,  and  I should  think  that 
if  we  were  amalgamated  with  the  finance 
of  inner  London  there  would  be  a 
tendency  for  our  rates  to  rise.  That  is 
just  off  the  cuff. 


9954.  A case  could  be  made  out 
could  it  not,  for  saying  that  most  people 
in  your  district  work  in  London,  or  per- 
haps earn  their  livelihood  in  one  way 
and  another  in  Greater  London,  and  that 
therefore  there  is  a case  for  a measure 
of  equalisation  covering  the  whole  of  the 
Greater  London  Area,  and  that  would 


m your  case  cost  you  money,  and  .there- 
fore to  that  extent  you  would  no  doubt 

°PP°se  d? The  bulk  of  our  services 

at  the  moment  in  terms  of  money  are 
rendered  by  the  Surrey  County  Council 
whose  area  is  partly  Metropolitan 

nn,ri°rL®?d  part,y  rural'  and  ™ere  « 
no  doubt  iff  we  were  linked  up  to  a large 

Greater  London  system  which  is  densely 
populated,  with  perhaps  expensive  areas 
tor  administering,  the  whole  tendency  r 
should  think  would  be  for  the  rates  on 

Ml,^fPTter  t0  rise. — Councillor 

Mitchell-.  If  We  were  to  pursue  that  fine 
of  argument  to  its  logical  end,  there  arc 
many  people  living  on  the  south  coast 
further  removed  from  London  than  we 
are  who  travel  up  to  London  for  the 
purposes  of  their  business  each  day,  and 
if  we  were  to  pursue  .that  -line  of  argu- 


ment there  are  others  who  should  also 
in  some  way  make  some  contribution  to 
the  well-being  of  London. 

9955.  I was  not  at  the  present  pursuing 
it  quite  .to  that  extent,  but  I was  assuminj 
from  what  you  said  earlier  'this  morning 
that  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  your 
district  earned  their  living  .in  the  area  of 
Greater  London,  and  there  are  nol  many 
going  outside  the  area  of  Greats 
London,  whereas  in  Brighton  (he 

opposite  would  be  the  case. Mr.  l ot : 

Most  of  the  services  that  they  receive 
are  provided  'locally  e.g.  education  ; dm 
all  spring  from  ,the  county,  all  the  mos 
expensive  items. 

9956.  Chairman:  Thank  you  very 

much,  Mr.  Mayor  and  gentlemen,  for 
coming  and  seeing  us  this  morning. 
Because  we  have  been  fairly  short  in  nut 
questions  we  are  not  overlooking  the 
matters  you  raise  which  we  have  net 
dealt  with  in  our  questions,  of  which 
there  are  many.  We  arc  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  attending  here*  and 
helping  us,  and  we  shall  give  very  careful 
consideration  to  everything  you  have 
said,  both  in  writing  and  by  word  of 

mouth. Councillor  Harvey:  My  task 

now,  a very  simple  and  pleasant  one,  is 
to  thank  you  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
members  of  the  committee  for  being  so 
patient  .and  for  your  courtesy.  You  have 
heard  this  morning  that  we  have  two 
industries  in  Epsom,  that  is  the  racing 
industry,  which  is  the  most  important, 
and  the  mental  .hospitals,  and  it  has  been 
said,  of  course,  that  if  you  follow  the 
former  you  end  in  the  latter!  T do  not 
know  whether  that  is  true  or  not,  hut  as 
a borough  interested  in  the  racing 
industry  T hope  we  have  kept  to  the  rails 
and  reached  the  finishing  post  in  good 
time. 


f 

i 


i 


(The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Councillor  M.  J.  Guymer 
Alderman  A.  D.  Lacey 
Alderman  D.  A.  McDonald 
Councillor  W.  J.  Marshall 
Mr.  A.  B.  Rogers 
Mr.  R.  H.  Bisley 
Mr.  G.  L.  Paling 
Dr.  L W.  Starkey 

on  behalf  of  Kingston-upon-Thames  Borough  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


9957.  Chairman : I think  you  have 
heard  the  remarks  I made  to  the  previous 
witnesses  this  morning  with  regard  to 
our  procedure,  so  I probably  do  not  need 
to  repeat  them  to  you.  Is  that  the  case? 

Councillor  Guymer-.  That  is  so. 

With  your  permission  what  I would  like 
to  do  is  to  read  a relatively  short  opening 
statement  and  then  to  deal  myself  so  far 
as  possible  with  any  general  questions, 
leaving  my  colleagues  who  have  a par- 
ticular knowledge  of  the  subjects  on 
which  you  should  wish  to  ask  us  ques- 
tions to  deal  with  them. 

First,  I would  like  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  this  opportunity,  which 
has  been  extended  to  my  Authority,  of 
attending  personally  before  this  Com- 
mission today  to  support  the  written 
evidence  which  has  already  been  submit- 
ted and  to  amplify  certain  of  the  matters 
therein  mentioned. 

I would  like  now  to  introduce  my 
colleagues  and  the  officers  of  the  Cor- 
poration who  are  here  to  assist  and  they 
are  as  follows:  — 

Alderman  McDonald  who  has  'been 
a member  of  the  Corporation  since  1947 
and  who  has  served  on  all  the  prin- 
cipal Committees  and  who  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  from 
1951  to  1956.  Alderman  McDonald 
has  taken  a special  interest  in  educa- 
tion and  is  now  and  has  for  12  years 
past  been  one  of  our  representatives 
on  the  North  Central  Divisional 
Education  Executive.  In  addition 
Alderman  McDonald  is  also  the  Chair- 
man of  the  General  Purposes  and 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Educational 
Executive. 

Alderman  Lacey  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Corporation  since  1947 
and  who  is  now  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  Alderman  Lacey 


has  also  an  especial  knowledge  of  and 
interest  in  youth  and  welfare  and,  like 
Alderman  McDonald,  has  served  on  all 
the  principal  Committees  of  the 
Corporation. 

Councillor  Marshall  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Corporation  since  1949 
and  has  served  on  a number  of  the 
Committees  and  is  now  Chairman  of 
the  Highways  Committee. 


Supporting  my  colleagues  and  me  are 
the  Town  Clerk,  Borough  Treasurer, 
Borough  Surveyor  and  the  Medical 
Officer,  all  of  whom  are  ready  and 
willing  to  assist  the  Commission  in  every 
way  possible. 

In  making  this  opening  statement,  I 
have  very  much  in  mind  that  many  facts 
and  a considerable  amount  of  data  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  written  evidence 
submitted  to  the  Commission  in  June 
1958,  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  refer 
again  in  detail  to  much  which  has  been 
said  therein.  I feel  that  no  useful  pur- 
pose can  be  served  by  mere  repetition 
of  facts  which  have  already  been  placed 
before  the  Commission,  and  I am  quite 
sure  that  you,  Sir,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  will  give  no  less 
weight  to  what  is  said  in  that  written 
evidence  merely  because  I have  refrained 
from  what,  in  effect,  would  only  be  un- 
necessary recapitulation.  My  objects  in 
this  opening  address,  therefore,  are  to 
stress  those  matters  which  my  Authority 
feels  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
special  emphasis,  and  to  amplify  in  some 
measure  what  is  contained  in  the  written 
evidence  on  (a)  education ; (b)  town 
planning;  (c)  public  health  in  relation 
to  refuse  collection  and  disposal ; and 
(d)  highways  administration. 

The  first  point  which  my  Authority 
wishes  to  emphasise  is  the  extent  to 
which  we  value  the  traditions  of  our 
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Royal  Borough  extending,  as  they  do, 
over  more  than  1,000  years  and  the  justi- 
fiable civic  .pride  with  which  we  regard 
our  town  both  as  a seat  of  local  gov- 
ernment from  the  earliest  days  of  organ- 
ised administration  and  also  as  a centre 
for  business  and  commerce  second  to 
none  within  the  County  of  Surrey.  We 
are  within  what  may  be  regarded  in 
■these  days  of  quick  travel  as  a short  dis- 
tance of  the  centre  of  London  and  yet, 
particularly  by  virtue  of  our  boundaries 
of  River  and  parkland  as  well  as  by  dis- 
tance, we  have  retained  to  the  fullest 
extent,  consistent  with  modern  develop- 
ment, our  characteristics  of  a County 
Town. 

During  the  past  25  years  continuous 
expansion  in  business  and  commerce  has 
taken  place  and  this  has  been  rapid  and 
marked  in  the  post-war  years.  This 
expansion  is  largely  due  to  the  residential 
development,  which  took  place  in  the 
late  1930’s  and  the  post-war  years,  of  the 
districts  around  us,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  there  are  excellent  road  and  trans- 
port facilities  for  which  Kingston  is  the 
hub. 

This  has  resulted  in  Kingston  having 
become  one  of  the  most  sought-after 
shopping  areas  for  miles  around,  with 
shoppers  coming  regularly  from  as  far 
afield  as  Dorking,  Reigate,  Staines, 
Wey bridge  and  other  towns  up  to  a dis- 
tance of  20-30  miles  away,  as  is  eviden- 
ced by  a comparison  of  the  town’s  resi- 
dential population  which  is  approxi- 
mately 40,000,  with  our  daytime  popu- 
lation which  at  week-ends  is  estimated  to 
be  between  250,000  and  300,000, 

Some  industry  is  located  within  the 
Borough  but  this  forms  only  a minor  but 
nevertheless  not  insignificant  part  of  the 
town’s  activities. 

The  town  is  also  the  centre  for  County 
administration  and  the  administration  of 
Justice,  both  Civil  and  Criminal,  the 
jurisdiction  of  these  Courts  extending 
well  beyond  the  Borough  boundaries. 
The  Assizes  are  also  held  in  the 
Borough.  That  Kingston  is  a really  live 
and  busy  town  is  in  some  measure 
reflected  by  the  present  figures  of  un- 
employment which  are  as  low  as  *6  per 
cent  of  the  insured  persons  and  of  this 
small  percentage  the  hardcore  relates  to 
the  over  55’s  amongst  clerical  workers 
and  to  unskilled  industrial  workers. 


Education 

In  my  Authority’s  written  evidence,  it 
is  suggested  that  certain  functions  now 
exercised  by  Divisional  Executives 
would  be  suitable  for  transfer  to  Joint 
Boards.  To  explain  any  apparent  in- 
consistency between  that  statement  and 
the  opinions  which  are  held  by  my 
Authority,  I should  say  ithat  the  sugsges-  ! 
tion  oif  transfer  to  Joint  Boards  was 
made  ait  a -time  when  discontinuance  of 
Divisional  Executives  was  under  con- 
sideration and  was  put  forward  as  the 
only  alternative  to  allowing  matters  of 
education  'to  remain  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  County  which  was  considered  in 
many  ways  unsatisfactory . Our  opinioa 
always  has  been,  and  is  today,  that  the 
system  of  Divsional  Executives  should 
be  continued  .provided  that  greater  exe-  ■ 
cutive  powens,  particularly  in  finance 
and  the  formation  of  policy  affecting 
schools  within  the  (Division,  are  dele- 
gated to  them. 

Town  Planning 

My  Authority  feel  that  in  the  field 
of  Town  and  Country  Planning  there  is 
scope  for  considerable  improvement  in 
the  administrative  machinery,  At  the 
moment,  we  feel  that  in  many  cases  the 
procedure  is  cumbersome  and  capable 
of  giving  rise  to  delays  and  tha-t  there 
are  too  many  outside  authorities  to 
whom  reference  has  to  be  made  before 
a decision  is  reached. 

Under  present  procedure,  there  have  t 
to  be  referred  to  the  Riverside  Area  \ 
Planning  Sub-Committee  (apart  from  f 
applications  for  our  own  local  authority  : 
development  and  applications  which  in-  I 
vo'lve  a change  in  itihe  Development  Plan)  \ 
all  .applications  concerning  blocks  of  fiats 
6 storeys  or  more  in  height ; redevelop- 
ment in  the  central  town  area  ; depar- 
tures from  daylighting  code  and,  very 
recently,  there  has  been  received  a direc- 
tive that  applications  involving  consi- 
derations of  density  must  also  he 
referred.  In  addition,  we  as  an  Authority, 
have  to  refer  certain  cases  to  the  Minis- 
try of  Works,  the  Middlesex  County 
Council,  the  Boroughs  of  Malden  and 
Surbiton,  the  Records,  Historic  Buildings 
and  Antiquities  Committee  of  the  Surrey 
County  Council,  apart  from  other  bodies 
such  as  the  Fine  Arts  Commisssion  to 
whom  it  -may  be  desired  voluntarily  to 
refer  matters  from  time  to  time. 

In  common  with  other  Authorities, 
we  have  the  benefit  of  advice  from  quali- 
fied technical  officers  and  we  take  die 
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view  that  from  out  detailed  knowledge  of 
affairs  within  our  Borough  and  of  the 
requirements  «to  be  met  and  safeguards 
required,  we  are  capable,  subject  to  two 
over-riding  considerations,  of  dealing 
satisfactorily  with  applications  for 
development  within  our  own  boundaries 
without  the  necessity  for  consultation  with 
the  other  bodies  to  whom  1 have  re- 
ferred. The  over-riding  considerations 
are  matters  of  our  own  local  authority 
development  and  cases  where  departure 
from  the  provisions  of  the  County 
Development  Plan  are  entailed. 

We  understand  that  a Special  Sub- 
Committee  has  been  set  up  ,to  review  the 
organisation  of  Town  and  Country  Plan- 
ning matters  and  no  doubt  they  will  give 
attention  to  these  matters  which  we  re- 
gard as  being  worthy  of  urgent  con- 
sideration, and  we  suggest  that  wider 
delegated  powers  could  properly  be  given 
to  us  and  other  Authorities  along  the 
lines  which  I have  suggested  in  these 
observations. 

Public  Health  { Refuse  Disposal) 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  Members 
of  the  Commission  may  find  useful,  fur- 
ther details  of  the  arrangements,  which 
■have  worked  most  satisfactorily,  for  the 
disposal  of  refuse  by  the  Boroughs  of 
Malden,  Surbiton  and  ourselves.  I am, 
therefore,  handing  in  a paper  setting  out 
facts  and  data  on  this  subject  and  mem- 
bers of  my  Authority  present  here  today 
will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
arising  on  it. 

H ighways  Administration 

My  authority  have  considered  the 
Evidence  submitted  by  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  and  Civil  Aviation. 

So  far  as  the  administration  of  high- 
ways is  concerned,  they  desire  to  asso- 
ciate themselves  completely  with  the 
views  .submitted  by  .the  Surrey  County 
Districts  Association. 

So  far  as  the  administration  of  London 
traffic  is  concerned,  I would  like  to  draw 
attention  to  the  resolution  (set  out  on 
page  22  of  this  Authority’s  evidence) 
adopted  unanimously  in  April  1957  to 
the  effect  that  they  should  be  given  more 
responsibility  and  .freedom  of  action  in 
the  implementation  according  to  local 
conditions,  of  traffic  regulations. 

They  cannot  accept  the  implication  on 
.page  175,  paragraph  36  of  the  Ministry’s 
Evidence,  that  it  is  the  local  .authority, 
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certainly  so  far  as  this  Authority  is  con- 
cerned, which  causes  delay.  They,  how- 
ever, entirely  concur  in  the  view  ex- 
pressed on  .page  174,  paragraph  34  that 
even  the  simplest  measure  takes  an 
inordinate  time  to  .put  into  effect.  They 
feel  that  they  could  well  be  entrusted  in 
general  with  the  functions  mentioned  on 
page  176,  paragraph  42,  i.e.  making  of 
traffic  regulations,  erection  of  signs, 
siting  of  .bus-stops,  etc.,  'provision  of  off- 
street  parking  accommodation,  and  the 
co-ordination  of  street  works  .and  asso- 
ciated .traffic  diversions  subject  to  some 
such  “ top-tier  ” co-ordinating  .machin- 
ery as  is  mentioned  in  paragraph  43  ( c ). 

The  subject  matter  of  car  parking  has 
been  referred  to  in  the  written  evidence 
— additional  car  parking  facilities  have 
been  provided  since  June,  1958,  and  the 
Corporation  are  now  considering,  sub- 
ject to  any  statutory  requirements, 
becoming  an  experimental  town  for  all 
traffic  purposes. 

Conclusion 

From  my  Authority’s  written  evidence 
and  these  observations,  it  will  be  seen 
that  no  fundamental  change  in  the 
method  of  local  government  is  con- 
sidered necessary  or  desirable.  We  con- 
sider that  where  revision  is  necessary  the 
results  desired  could  well  be  achieved 
by  co-operation  with  the  County  Coun- 
cil and  by  some  conferment  or  delegation 
of  further  powers  and  authority  to  us. 
We  have  no  particular  desire  to  extend 
our  territory  or  to  suggest  any  altera- 
tion in  our  boundarie.s. 

Nevertheless,  should  the  Commission, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  greater 
efficiency,  economy  or  for  other  good 
reason,  submit  to  H.M.  Government 
any  recommendation  which  would  give 
rise  to  alteration  in  or  adjustment  of  the 
existing  areas  of  Local  Government, 
my  Authority  would  be  very  willing  to 
consider,  with  any  other  bodies  affected, 
any  such  proposals  or  recommenda- 
tions. We  feel  strongly,  however,  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  desirability  that  the 
identity  of  individual  authorities  is 
strictly  preserved,  there  being  in  King- 
ston particularly,  by  virtue  of  its  long 
history  and  tradition,  deep  local  feeling 
and  patriotism  which  would  indeed 
make  any  major  change  a matter  of 
great  concern  or  even  dismay. 

9958.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor.  May  1 
put  one  or  two  general  questions  to  you 
•to  start  with,  and  .that  .is  this,  that  I 
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gather  that  like  most  of  the  local 
authorities  in  Surrey  your  experience  of 
working  through  the  Surrey  County 
Council,  subject  to  certain  qualifications, 

has  been  satisfactory? That  is  so. 

Sir. 

9959.  Your  arguments  are  mainly  in 
the  direction  of  further  delegation  rather 
than  conferment  of  powers  on  the 

borough? Again  I would  agree  that 

is  so. 


9960.  And  that  each  step  of  delegation 

which  is  practicable  from  time  to  time, 
education,  planning  and  other  matters, 
is  something  which  has  been  pursued  in 
discussion  with  the  County  Council  from 
time  to  time  as  circumstances  require  it, 
and  is  still  a continuing  process  of  dis- 
cussion?  Yes,  indeed. 

9961.  As  you  mentioned  this  morning, 

particularly  with  regard  to  planning. 
And  your  experience  leads  you  to 
recommend  that  not  only  should  the 
existing  Royal  Borough  of  Kingston- 
upon-Thames  remain  as  an  independent 
authority  with  no  change  of  boundaries, 
but  also  the  two  tier  system  broadly, 
with  qualifications  which  you  mentioned, 
but  broadly  on  the  lines  indicated  should 
continue? That  is  so,  Sir. 


9962.  How  far — I am  quite  content  to 
accept  what  you  say  about  the  strong 
local  feeling  of  Kingston;  after  all  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  I am  a Guildford 
man  I have  to  recognise  some  of  the 
claims  of  Kingston!  How  far  would 
your  inhabitants  consider  themselves  to 

be  Londoners? 1 think,  Sir,  to  not  a 

very  great  extent.  Kingston  may  fairly 
be  said  to  be  very  conscious  of  a com- 
munity interest,  and  I do  not  think  that 
generally  speaking  it  would  be  fair  to 
say  that  the  average  resident  in  Kingston 
would  regard  himself  as  a Londoner 


9963.  Putting  the  converse  question, 
there  are  a great  number  of  Londoners, 
are  there  not,  who  regard  Kingston  as 
part  of  the  amenities  of  London,  Kings- 
ton and  its  surroundings,  the  river,  and 

so  forth? That  is  a difficult  one  for 

me  to  answer.  It  may  be  that  some 
Londoners  would  regard  Kingston  as 
part  of  London,  but  although  we  are, 
of  course,  within  a relatively  short  dis- 
tance m miles  of  London,  as  I pointed 
out  there  seems  to  us  who  have  lived 
m and  known  Kingston  for  some  time 
o be  rather  a dividing  line  between 


London  and  Surrey,  Kingston  being  the 
first  as  it  were  major  town  of  importunes 
on  that  border  of  Surrey. 

9964.  Where  would  you  say  the  horde  ; 

falls? 1 would  say  that  it  falls  round 

about  the  point  where  the  Kingston  By- 
pass starts  at  Putney.  You  go  from 
Putney  down  to  Wandsworth,  and  Ibra 
much  of  the  main  trallic  goes  over  altmj 
the  Kingston  By-pass  road  down  to  ; 
Esher,  and  there  is,  as  it  were,  a gip 
there,  and  travelling  along  Kingston  Vale 
passing  through  what  is  the  Borough  oi  ; 
Malden  you  then  come  to  the  boundary  : 
of  Kingston,  and  it  seems  to  be  that  gap 
which,  1 think  I may  fairly  say  to  those 
of  us  who  know  it  best,  forms  the 
dividing  line  between  London  and 
Kingston. 

9965.  I suppose  in  a sense  yon  might 
argue  that  Richmond  Park,  Putney  Heath 
and  Wimbledon  Common  are  a sort  of 
green  belt  between  Surrey  and  London! 

Yes,  Sir,  I think  thut  might  he  an 

analogy. 

9966.  I was  not  quite  clear  about  this 
contrast  between  the  daytime  population 
and  the  weekend  population.  The  town'! 
residential  population  is  approximately  i 
40,000,  the  daytime  population  at  week- 
ends between  250,000  and  350,000  esti- 
mated. That  means  not  less  than  some- 
thing between  200.000  and  a quarter  of 

a million  people  come  into  the  borough 
on  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Is  that  right? 

Yes,  particularly  on  Fridays  and 

Saturdays  which  are  our  main  shopping 
days. 

9967.  Where  do  they  come  front,  fur 
the  most  part?- — It  is  difficult  to  say  ; 
because  they  are  drawn  over  a fairly 
wide  area,  particularly  the  shoppers  who 
form  the  main  part  of  the  commerce  in 
the  town  and  they  do  come  in  from  as 
far  afield  as  Staines  and  Eghum,  Chert  scy 
and,  as  I mentioned,  from  Guildford 
despite  all  the  amenities  Guildford  offers 
to  the  shopper ; and  Dorking,  Reigate 
and  similar  places.  I think  it  is  fair  to 
say  over  a radius  of  some  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  people  regard  Kingston  as 

a main  shopping  centre  when  they  do 
not  want  to  go  right  into  London. 

9968.  Do  you  have  people  coming 
from  London  to  Kingston  for  shopping 
purposes,  or  from  the  London  direction? 
Generally  speaking,  1 would  say  no. 

996.9.  Chairman : Now  shall  we  go  on  1 
to  individual  services?  May  we  start 
with  education?  I am  not  quite  clear 
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exactly  what  it  is  you  wanted.  I can 
understand  there  is  an  apparent  contra- 
diction between  what  you  said  today  and 
what  you  said  in  your  original  evidence 
but  I also  understand  the  reason.  Really 
I think  what  you  are  saying  is  that, 
provided  they  are  -properly  run,  divisional 
executives  are  a good  method  of  gov- 
ernment in  education  and  if  more  powers 
can  be  given  to  the  divisional  executive 
you  would  prefer  that  system  rather  than 
the  system  of  joint  boards  which  was 

fyour  original  thought. Yes,  Sir,  X 

think  that  is  so. 

9970.  Was  Kingston  a Part  III  autho- 

rity at  the  time  the  new  Education  Act 
came  into  force? It  was,  Sir. 

9971.  You  did  not  claim  excepted  dis- 
trict status? As  Alderman  McDonald 

is  the  expert  I would  like  to  ask  him  to 
continue. — Alderman  McDonald:  May 
I say  we  were  a Part  III  authority  and 
we  did  not  claim  although  it  is  on  record 
we  did  endeavour  to  join  neighbours  for 
the  purpose  of  claiming.  But  our  know- 
ledge and  experience  as  a Part  III  autho- 
rity was  such  that  in  all  -our  endowed 
secondary  schools,  the  area  over  which 
we  drew  our  pupils  was  considerably 
wklor  than  that  of  the  borough  itself  and 
our  experience  led  us  (to  believe  that  ;the 
small  number  of  40  or  60,000  was  not 
sufficient  nowadays  to  give  an  education 
service  worthy  -of  its  name. 

9972.  Therefore  in  the  general  interest 

you  acquiesced  in  the  county  taking  over 
those  powers  and  forming  the  divisional 
executive  of  which  Kingston  forms  an 
important  part? Yes. 

9973.  We  have  heard  from  other 
boroughs  and  county  districts  in  Surrey 
that  there  has  recently  been  put  into 
effect  an  experimental  extension  of 
powers  of  delegation  to  the  divisional, 
executives.  Am  I right  in  thinking  that 
you,  like  other  authorities  in  Surrey, 
think  that  ought  to  be  given  a trial  before 
anything  further  is  suggested? — —I 
would  agree,  Sir.  There  is  one  specific 
direction  in  which  lit  does  help  consider- 
ably, that  of  the  expenditure  in  the 
division  amounting  to  something  like 
£2m.  The  bulk  of  course  is  for  recurring 
expenditure,  caretakers  and  that  kind  of 
thing  ; then  there  is  about  £350,000,  the 
expenditure  of  which  is  delegated  to  the 
technical  college  and  the  arts  school, 
which  (the  division  handles  nominally; 
there  is  £68,000  which  is  the  block  grant 
referred  to,  which  goes  to  the  division, 
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and  through  the  new  delegations  we  can 
now  decide  the  priorities  on  which  that 
is  spent  both  in  equipment  and  replace- 
ments, playgrounds  ,and  those  things. 
Although  we  do  put  up  these  things  in 
estimates,  hitherto  the  priorities  and  the 
way  in  which  the  money  should  be  spent 
was  decided  by  the  county.  Under  the 
new  delegation  that  is  left  to  the  division 
to  form  their  own  priorities.  That  is 
the  main  additional  delegation  which 
has  been  given. 

9974.  Would  it  be  right  to  say  in 
Surrey  you  really  moved  away  from 
having  control  by  the  county,  through 
the  control  of  individual  heads  of  expen- 
diture towards  something  which  might 
be  more  fairly  described  as  budgetary 

control? Different  heads  are  still 

sacrosanct.  In  those  we  cannot  change 
from  one  to  another. 

,9975.  Within  thje  £60,000? Yes, 

but  we  have  not  more  than  six  headings. 
We  have  the  equipment1  for  schools, 
primary  and  secondary,  we  have  the  re- 
pairs, renewals  and  decorations  and  then 
the  playgrounds.  They  are  pretty  wide 
headings  but  we  cannot  switch  from  one 
to  the  other. 

9976.  You  cano-nt  switch  from  play- 
grounds or  repairs  to  more  equipment 

without  authority  from  the  county? 

That  is  so. 

9977.  Do  you  feel  that  delegation  has 
gone  far  enough  or  that  it  should  have 

gone  further? 1 think  there  is  room 

for  going  a little  further. 

9978.  In  what  sort  of  direction? 

May  I say  the  division  covers  four  dif- 
ferent authorities  with  a rateable  value 
of  something  over  £2m.,  Kingston, 
Malden,  Esher  and  Surbiton.  We  have 
ninety  schools  in  the  division  and  a 
population  of  218,000,  with  26,000 
pupils.  The  work  in  that  division  covers 
quite  a good  slice  of  the  education  work 
of  the  county. 

9979.  And  of  course  it  covers  child- 
ren from  outside  those  four  boroughs? 
The  catchment  area  for  the  gram- 
mar schools  does,  indeed. 

9980.  You  have  not  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  population  at  school.  You 
must  have  them  from  outside  as  well. 

We  have  over  ten  per  cent.  The 

population  of  the  division  is  204,000 
and  the  pupils  at  school  26,000,  so  some 
do  come  in. 
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9981.  Quite  a lot  must  come  in  from 

areas  other  than,  those  four. If  you 

take  the  art  college  and  the  technical 
college  they  are  not  divisional  or  even 
county  institutions.  They  have  a 
national  reputation.  They  are  degree 
giving  institutions  and  their  area  is  larger 
than  the  county. 

9982.  They  fall  within  the  ambit  of 

higher  technical  education? Yes. 

9983.  But  taking  the  primary  and 
secondary  schools  you  must  be  catering 
for  children  not  residents  of  those  four 

areas? There  must  be  some  on  the 

perimeter  but  it  would  not  be  so  great 
because  in  fact  while  the  population  of 
Surrey  has  increased  considerably  over 
the  last  thirty  years  the  population  of 
•the  divisional  area  has  increased  20  per 
cent.  more.  So  it  is  greater  than  the  rest 
of  the  county. 

9984.  We  have  the  figures  about  where 

the  children  come  from  so  I need  not 
pursue  that.  What  is  the  relationship 
in  your  divisional  executive  between  the 
managers  and  the  divisional  executive? 
Do  you  think  the  managers  or  gover- 
nors perform  a useful  function? 

They  perform  a very  useful  function 
indeed,  Sir,  so  much  so  that  in  many 
cases  the  governors  are  drawn  from 
membership  of  the  executive  commit- 
tees, from  membership  of  the  authori- 
ties forming  the  area  of  the  executive 
and  they  personally  are  interested  in 
educational  questions. 

Chairman:  May  we  go  on  to  town 
and  country  planning? 

9985.  Mr.  Cadbury : I gather  that  as 

far  as  town  and  country  planning  is  con- 
cerned you  are  well  satisfied  with  the 
general  pattern  of  the  machinery  but 
you  want  more  delegation. Council- 

lor Guymer : Yes,  Sir,  that  is  correct. 

9986.  I listened  to  what  you  said  with 

great  interest.  You  referred  to  a special 
sub-committee  set  up  to  review  the 
organisation.  Is  that  a sub-committee 
of  the  County  Council? Yes,  Sir. 

9987.  Is  it  a sub-committee  of  the 
County  Council  only  or  does  it  consist 
of  members  of  the  County  Council  and 

all  the  districts? The  County  Council 

only,  I understand. 

9988.  There  is  great  variety  in  this 
question  of  delegated  planning  powers. 
As  I understand  it  you  want  to  receive 
the  applications  for  planning  permission 


and  settle  them  at  the  local  level  except 
in  certain  cases. -That  is  right. 

9989.  At  present  the  position  in  Surrey 

is  that  the  district  officer  of  the  County 
Council  sees  all  planning  applications 
and  he  decides  whether  they  are  referred 
or  not. Mr.  Paling : That  is  the  posi- 

tion. The  officer  from  County  Council 
comes  to  see  applications  before  they 
are  submitted  to  the  borough  council. 

9990.  In  most  cases  you  and  that  officer 
must  settle  them  pretty  quickly?— —We 
do. 

9991.  Have  you  any  idea  what  pro- 
portion are  reserved  for  divisional  or 
county  council  consideration?- — 
Approximately  five  per  cent,  for  the  area 
sub-committee  and  I would  say  just  the 
odd  one  occasionally  goes  to  the  county 
council. 

9992.  Taking  the  five  per  cent.,  if  you 
had  to  make  the  decision  yourself  of 
advising  your  own  committee,  would 
you  expect  to  have  five  per  cent,  to  refer 

up? Probably  slightly  less,  but  I 

would  consult  the  officers  of  the  county 
who  were  concerned  in  it  before  I sub- 
mitted those  to  my  own  borough  council. 

9993.  I just  put  it  to  you  as  I have 
to  one  or  two  other  authorities.  In  one 
county  with  part  of  it  in  Greater  London 
the  procedure  is  very  much  as  you  say, 
with  ithese  qualifications,  that  the  local 
committee  advised  by  their  own  planning 
officer  make  the  decision,  but  that  deci- 
sion is  governed  by  a schedule  which 
sets  out  the  terms  on  which  things  can 
be  reserved  locally  and  which  must  be 
sent  upstairs.  There  is  this  additional 
qualification  that  a copy  of  all  applica- 
tions goes  to  the  officer  of  the  county 
council  and  that  no  decision  must  be 
made  under  14  days,  which  gives  the 
county  council  that  opportunity  lu  call 
it  in  if  the  occasion  seems  to  warrant 
it.  The  decision  may  be  made  out  the 
applicant  may  not  be  informed  under 
14  days.  Would  that  system  meet  broadly 
•the  request  which  your  council  is  making 
for  greater  powers  in  this  direction?-  - 
Councillor  Guymer : Yes,  Sir,  I think 
it  would  go  a long  way  towards  meeting 
the  points  we  have  stressed  this  morning. 
We  feel  that  expedition  in  dealing  with 
planning  applications  is  of  first 
importance  and  if  a matter  is  delayed 
— as  you  know  the  applicant  has  a 
deemed  .refusal  after  two  months  if  he 
does  not  hear  the  application  has  been 
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approved,  but  that  puts  him  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  pursue  the  matter  by 
way  of  appeal  if  he  wishes  to  do  so 
and  we  feel  it  is  in  policy  very  desirable 
that  all  planning  applications  are  the 
subject  of  a definite  decision  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  1 think  what 
you  have  mentioned  would  go  a long 
way  towards  meeting  the  points  we  have 
raised  this  morning. 

9994.  You  would  not  think  14  days 

unreasonable? No. 

9995.  Mr.  Lawson'.  Am  I right  in 
thinking  you  feel  the  area  planning  com- 
mittees perform  a useful  purpose  and 
you  prefer  dealing  with  them  rather  than 
abolishing  them  and  dealing  direct  with 

the  county? T think,  Sir,  that  we  feel 

that  we  could  deal  well  with  the  county 
direct  and  that  the  area  sub-committee 
is  really  not  essential. 

9996.  We  have  had  evidence  in  both 
directions  on  this.  Given  a free  choice 
would  you  prefer  to  have  the  area  sub- 
committee there  or  prefer  to  deal 

directly? 1 think  we  prefer  to  deal 

directly  with  the  county.  We  feel  that 
it  would  cut  out  one  source  of  delay. 

9997.  You  do  not  think  the  local 
knowledge  of  the  members  of  the  area 

committee  adds  anything?- Not  really, 

Sir,  speaking  with  particular  reference 
to  our  own  borough. 

9998.  Chairman : Of  course,  you  have 
a great  deal  of  open  space  in  your 

borough  and  round  it? No,  Sir,  we 

have  not.  That  is  one  of  our  losses 
really.  We  have  what  is  known  as  the 
Fairfield  in  the  middle  of  Kingston  and 
of  course  Richmond  Park  and  the  river 
bank,  but  leaving  aside  the  parks  our 
open  space  for  playing  fields  and  the 
like  is  very  limited  indeed. 

9999.  Have  you  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  densities? — -We  have,  Sir. 

10000.  Do  you  consider  the  present 
density  of  building  under  the  Surrey 
County  Council  development  plan  in 
Kingston  should  be  adhered  to 

indefinitely? We  feel  that  wc  could 

build  to  a slightly  greater  density  than 
that  which  now  exists. 

10001.  Would  that  be  by  building 
higher  buildings  or  by  encroaching  on 

some  of  your  existing  open  spaces? 

By  building  higher  buildings.  We  have 
very  little  building  land  available  indeed 
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and  I think  it  is  true  to  say  except  for 
the  small  plots  which  are  available  to 
the  private  developer,  of  which  there  are 
again  very  few,  practically  the  only  land 
which  is  now  available  to  build  on  is 
the  result  of  bomb  damage,  where  those 
areas  are  cleared  and  are  now  or  ought 
to  be  available  for  reconstruction,  but 
we  have  no  other  land  at  all  within  our 
borough  and  that  is  one  of  our  problems. 

10002.  So  you  are  not  getting  any 
building  of  offices  in  Kingston  in  respect 

of  people  moving  from  London? No. 

There  have  been  offices  built  in  Kingston 
but  that  is  redevelopment  and  any  new 
commercial  or  business  premises  which 
may  be  built  in  the  near  future  will 
again  be  built  on  sites  which  were  the 
subject  of  war  damage. 

10003.  So  you  are  not  really  importing 
large  office  accommodation  from  other 
parts  of  London? -That  is  true. 

10004.  And  your  industrial  content  is 

not  very  high? Indeed  it  is  not.  Our 

idea,  of  course,  is  to  build  up.  That  is 
our  policy  in  the  future  because  of  the 
problem  to  which  I have  just  referred. 

10005.  Have  you  had  any  discussion 
with  (the  counity  council  about  the 

density  policy? We  have  had  no 

specific  discussions  on  density  with  the 
county  but  as  one  of  our  future  proposi- 
tions has  already  been  passed  by  the 
county  which  would  entail  the  building 
of  one  or  two  blocks  of  eight  and  ten 
storeys  respectively,  the  county  have  con- 
sidered that  in  dealing  with  that 
application. 

10006.  You  are  not  quite  on  the 
periphery  of  our  area  but  you  are 
nearer  the  outside  than  the  inside,  and 
you  would  be  in  favour  of  a reasonable 
extension  of  high  building  towards  the 

outside  of  the  area? Yes,  Sir,  indeed 

we  would.  We  feel  that  is  essential  and 
something  that  has  got  to  come. 

10007.  Why  would  you  say  (that  it  is 
essential?  Where  is  the  pressure  coming 

from? We  have  some  areas  of 

properties  which  are  obsolescent,  which 
have  to  be  cleared,  and  in  order  to  house 
as  many  people  as  possible  when  those 
areas  are  cleared  we  feel  we  .must 
develop  by  the  building  of  blocks  of  flats 
of  probably  eight  storeys  or  so  if  we  are 
really  going  to  meet  the  need  for  housing 
which  does  exist. 
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10008.  You  are  not  quite  in  balance 
in  Kingston? -No,  Sir,  we  are  not. 

10009.  So  it  is  your  own  people  you 
are  considering  when  you  think  of  going 
higher? That  is  so,  Sir. 

Chairman:  Shall  we  go  on  next  to 
housing? 

10010.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I understand 
from  your  evidence  that  you  have  a 
fairly  considerable  slum  clearance 
problem  and  you  have  just  in  answer 
to  a question  mentioned  it.  Can  you 
give  us  figures  which  would  indicate  the 
number  of  dwellings  that  will  have  to 

be  replaced? The  programme  sent 

ito  the  Ministry  in  June,  1955,  showed 
under  the  clearance  of  obsolescent 
properties  the  number  of  184  to  be  dealt 
with  in  five  years  from  1955.  The 
revised  programme  sent  in  March  of 
this  year  shows  203  properties  to  be  dealt 
with. 

10011.  Those  families  will  presum- 
ably have  to  be  rehoused.  In  addition 

have  you  a fairly  large  housing  list? 

We  have  at  the  moment  322  on  our 
housing  list,  I believe. 

10012.  If  you  add  those  who  have  to 
be  still  dealt  with  from  obsolescent 
houses  it  is  something  like  500  dwell- 
ings?  That  is  so. 

10013.  Looking  at  the  map,  from 
what  you  said  in  answer  to  the  Chair- 
man’s question,  this  will  either  have  <bo 
be  developed  at  a higher  density  or  out- 
side the  borough? Yes,  Sir.  One 

of  our  problems  of  course  is  to  get  a 
little  elbow  room  in  which  to  arrange 
for  the  rehousing  of  those  whose  pro- 
perties have  to  come  down. 

10014.  Have  you  any  properties  that 
the  Corporation  owns  or  could  own 
where  you  get  a profit,  where  there  is  a 
large  garden  in  which  at  present  there 
is  only  one  dwelling  and  where  you 

could  perhaps  put  four  or  five? We 

have  one  or  two  properties  of  the  older 
kind  which  we  propose  to  demolish  and 
on  the  sites  of  which  we  propose  to  re- 
develop by  building  flats,  but  we  have 
only  one  or  two  cases  of  that  kind. 

10015.  Would  you  just  say  something 
about  the  development  outside  the 
borough?  I understand  you  have  a joint 
scheme  with  Malden  and  Coombe.  Have 
you  also  any  other  schemes,  for 
instance  at  Frimley  and  Camberley,  out- 
side the  borough  for  dealing  with  your 


own  overspill  problem? No,  Sir,  the 

joint  development  we  had  with  Malden 
and  our  participation  in  Frimley  and 
Camberley  are  the  only  two  post-war 
schemes  for  properties  outside  the 
borough.  We  have  of  course  an  estate 
at  Chcssington  and  we  have  there  273 
houses  and  322  flats  and  maisonettes. 

10016.  Over  500  dwellings?— *—597. 
That  comes  within  the  borough  of 
Surbiton. 

10017.  Houses  for  which  you  have  the 
nomination  of  tenancy?  What  about 
Malden  and  Coombe?— —Malden  and 
Coombe,  the  total  number  is  160  and 
we  have  rights  to  half.  That  is  SO. 
Frimley  and  Camberley,  we  have  31. 

10018.  So  Chcssington  is  much  the 

most  important? Yes. 

10019.  What  happens  in  the  future  to 
famines,  faking  Chcssington  particu- 
larly which  is  the  biggest,  when  their 
children  grow  up  and  want  houses  of 
their  own?  Are  you  responsible  for 
housing  the  children  of  your  tenants  at 

Chcssington  or  is  Surbiton?-* 'No,  Sir. 

When  families  grow  up  and  marry  we 
have  been  unable  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  housing  them. 

10020.  Therefore  they  will  be  the 
responsibility  of  Surbiton?— — I do  not 
know  whether  Surbiton  will  assume  that 
responsibility,  Sir. 

10021.  This  out-county  problem  is  not 
confined,  I -may  say,  to  Kingston.  It  is 
a very  wide  one  and  I just  wanted  to 
know  whether  your  council  had  faced  it, 
They  have  apparently,  to  the  tune  of 
saying  it  is  not  our  responsibility.—  - 
The  position  is  that  we  are  not  unaware 
of  it.  We  have  thought  about  it.  But 
we  have  felt  that  it  has  not  'been  possible 
to  do  anything  up  to  the  moment  our- 
selves because  of  the  pressure  that  we 
had  from  our  own  waiting  list  where 
there  are  numbers  of  cases  which  do 
still  urgently  require  rehousing,  and  the 
only  cases  where  we  have  been  able  to 
help  families  is  where  perhaps  the 
mother  and  father  who  lived  in  a house 
for  many  years  in  company  with  their 
family  and  have  died,  and  where  there 
has  been  a married  couple  with  children 
we  have  agreed  to  transfer  the  tenancy 
to  other  members  of  the  family. 

10022.  Have  you  done  anything  In  the 
matter  of  selling  houses  or  assisting 
people  who  want  to  -buy  houses?™ 
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Yes,  Sir.  We  have  expressed  our  willing- 
ness to  sell  to  tenants  who  wish  to  buy, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  help  them  with 
the  necessary  mortgage  finance  to  enable 
them  to  do  so. 

10023.  That  is  selling  what  would 

normally  be  called  a council  house? 

Yes.  And  in  addition  the  council  has 
recently  -been  in  a -position  to  make  sub- 
stantial advances  to  anyone  on  our 
housing  waiting  list  or  anyone  else  who 
wishes  to  buy  property  in  the  borough. 

10024.  Could  you  give  me  any  figures 
in  those  two  categories  as  to  what  has 

taken  place? -I  think  we  could  give 

you  figures  for  the  number  of  council 
houses  which  have  been  sold.  I am  not 
sure  whether  we  could  give  you  figures 
of  those  who  have  been  granted  mort- 
gage facilities  by  the  council  in  the  capa- 
city as  applicants  for  housing  assitance 

in  one  form  or  another. Mr.  Bisley: 

On  the  question  of  the  .number  of  coun- 
cil houses  sold  to  tenants  I have  not  the 
precise  figure,  but  it  would  be  relatively 
small,  two  or  four  dozen.  The  number 
of  advances ; l think  all  those  tenants 
have  come  to  us  for  an  advance  either 
of  a very  large  amount  or  quite  a small 
amount.  We  have  made  advances  last 
year  up  to  March  1958  to  some  307,  and 
up  to  -March  1959  about  380.  The  early 
part  of  the  first  period  was  a period  of 
financial  stringency.  We  are  going  ahead 
very  fast  now. 

Chairman : Shall  we  go  on  to  traffic 
and  highways? 

10025.  Mr.  Cadbury : 1 gather  the 
problem  of  highways  is  mainly  confined 
to  the  very  important  but  somewhat 
detailed  subject  of  administration — the 
responsibility  of  implementation  locally 
of  traffic  regulations.  You  have  not  any 
major  highway  problem  you  feel  the 
present  .pattern  of  government  cannot 

take  care  of. Councillor  Guymer: 

I would  ask  Councillor  Marshall  to 
answer  that. — Councillor  Marshall: 
The  present  pattern  of  government  could 
take  care  of  it  providing  it  was  done 
more  rapidly.  At  the  moment  there  are 
too  many  tiers  to  get  anything  practical 
done.  We  have  problems  which  are 
not  the  same  as  any  other  towns 
because  of  the  uniqueness  of  siting  of 
Kingston  and  the  particular  industries 
and  shops.  We  have  no  trunk  road 
through  the  town,  but  we  form  a feeder 
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to  London  and  we  get  a large  number  of 
vehicles  passing  through  the  town  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  there  is  very 
limited  facility  for  crossing  the  river ; 
Kingston  Bridge  is  one  of  the  few 
bridges  crossing  the  river  near  that  point 
and  channels  a lot  of  traffic  through 
Kingston  which  would  prefer  to  go  round 
rather  than  through  the  town.  That 
creates  a number  of  through  traffic 
problems.  Coupled  with  that  you  have 
the  number  of  people  coming  in  to  the 
town  to  work  and  shop,  and  that  creates 
an  additional  problem  o-f  where  to  put 
the  vehicles.  With  ibhe  two  problems 
together  we  have  to  do  something 
desperate.  When  we  suggest  something 
to  the  next  highest  authority  it  takes  a 
lot  of  time  to  get  permission  to  do  what 
we  ask  for.  It  has  taken  in  cases  up  to 
four  years  to  get  some  of  these  things 
done. 

10026.  I had  some  personal  experi- 
ence of  Kingston  Bridge  and  lits  con- 
gested state  the  other  day.  Are  you  as 
a local  authority  suggesting  that  you 
should  have  more  powers  to  devise  and 
build  and  erect  bridges  and  through 
roads  to  avoid  this,  or  are  you  suggest- 
ing that  the  county  council  is  not  doing 
its  job  as  the  major  highway  authority 
in  the  area,  or  are  you  suggesting  some 
new  body  to  deal  with  this  difficult  prob- 
lem?  1 think  it  can  be  done  very  well 

through  the  county  and  the  Ministry.  It 
would  hardly  be  up  to  us  to  propose 
a major  bridge-building  project  when  it 
would  not  really  affect  Kingston  itself ; 
it  is  really  a main  through  trunk  road. 
Our  particular  problem  is  to  solve  in  a 
confined  space  the  movement  of  traffic, 
and  when  we  suggest  certain  things,  such 
as  one-way  streets,  unilateral  parking  or 
yellow  band  areas  there  is  not  always  a 
quick  reply. 

10027.  I was  going  to  come  to  that  in 
a few  moments,  but  as  compared  with 
building  a new  trunk  road  these  are 
comparatively  minor  matters.  You  do 
not  feel  that  you  as  a local  authority 
can  do  more  to  initiate  a new  through 
road  to  handle  traffic  which  does  not 

stay  in  the  town? 1 think  it  would 

be  looked  on  rather  unexpectedly  if  we 
suggested  a new  road  to  be  built  round 
Kingston.  I feel  that  is  something  which 
should  be  initiated  from  the  Ministry, 
who  are  concerned  with  main  trunk 
roads. 
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10028.  You  do  not  feel  you  have  any 
observations  to  make,  other  than  that 
you  have  a lot  of  problems,  about  what 
should  be  done  in  a major  way  to  deal 
with  traffic  that  does  not  originate  or 
want  to  terminate  in  the  borough/ 

A lot  of  problems  are  created  for  us 
by  this. 

10029.  When  it  comes  to  the  other 
point  which  has  been  put  forward  by 
many  authorities  on  many  occasions,  the 
usual  answer  is  that  in  a built-up  area 
you  cannot  have  two  or  three  different 
systems  working  in  the  same  built-up 
area  operated  by  different  local 
authorities.  You  still  feel  you  ought 
to  have  the  full  responsibility  for  say- 
ing a street  is  a one-way  street,  or 

deciding  about  traffic  lights? 1 feel 

•as  the  local  authority  on  the  spot,  we 
are  living  with  the  problem,  and  it  is 
only  by  living  with  the  problem  that  we 
get  a picture  of  how  a solution  can  be 
found.  If  we  are  not  permitted  to  make 
suggestions  as  to  how  it  can  be  solved, 
how  are  we  to  solve  the  problem  at  all? 

10030.  I take  it  you  do  make  sug- 
gestions?  Yes. 

10031.  But  you  feel  the  various  stages 
through  which  they  have  to  go  are  un- 
necessarily involved? The  channel  to 

the  top  is  very  cumbersome  and  delay- 
ing, and  you  frequently  find  that 
opinion  has  changed  as  it  has  gone 
through  the  necessary  channels. 

10032.  Do  you  wish  to  cut  out  the 

county  counoil? No,  Sir ; I do  not 

think  one  would  say  that. 

10033.  Would  you  also  agree  this  is 
a national  problem  and  therefore  some- 
body, the  Minister  of  Transport,  must 

arbitrate  it  at  top  level? 1 think 

arbitration  must  be  done  at  top  level. 

10034.  There  must  be  some  uniformity 
throughout  ithe  country? Yes. 

10035.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
structure  you  are  not  really  sug- 
gesting any  change? Structure, 

no ; procedure,  yes.  Whenever  a 
thing  is  suggested  with  .regard  to 
road  traffic  signs,  etc.,  there  are  a num- 
ber of  bodies  which  have  to  be  taken 
into  account,  the  local  police,  the  local 
divisional  road  engineer  of  die  Ministry 
of  Transport,  the  London  and  Home 
Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee, 
Scotland  Yard  ; all  these  things  take  time 
to  get  together.  Frequently  we  might 
get  the  co-operation  of  the  local  people 


only  to  find  that  their  seniors  have 
reversed  their  opinions  and  then  we  find 
that  we  no  longer  get  the  co-operation  j 
of  the  local  ones.  j 

10036.  Chairman : You  have  two 
sides  to  the  highway  problem.  There  is 
the  question  of  the  construction  of 
adequate  roads  and  the  question  of  the 
most  economical  use  of  existing  roads— 
parking,  .traffic  lights,  safety  measures,  and 
so  on.  On  ithat  second  type  of  matter,  aU 
the  .bodies  you  have  mentioned  have  a 

definite  interest. That  is  the  whole 

.point ; they  all  have  an  interest. 

10037.  All  of  them  except  the  London 
and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory 
Committee,  .and  they  have  a statutory 
duty  so  you  cannot  .leave  them  out.  How 
would  you  get  over  that?  What  is  your 

solution? We  would  be  quite  happy 

for  a solution  that  would  cut  out  the 
delay.  .It  would  be  .rather  presumptive 
of  us  ito  suggest  any  positive  answer  at 
this  stage,  but  I think  .tihe  local  police 
could  very  well  be  the  ones  to  .make  the 
decision  from  tihe  police  point  of  view 
and  Scotland  Yard  would  not  necessarily 
be  so  much  concerned  with  the  load 
problem.  For  instance,  when  you  have 
an  accident  near  an  island  .in  the  road,  it 
•is  not  infrequent  to  expect  the  local 
policeman  to  use  his  own  initiative  and 
direct  traffic  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
island.  On  that  principle  it  should  not 
be  unreasonable  for  the  local  authority 
to  be  given  a certain  latitude  in  directing 
traffic  in  a different  direction  when  an 
emergency  arises. 

10038.  What  it  amounts  to  as  that 
Kingston,  like  other  authorities,  has  tied 
up  the  .problem  in  brown  .paper  and  de- 
posited it  on  our  doorstep! Alder*  j 

man  McDonald : 'May  ,T  add  one  word 
on  the  question  of  traffic?  As  'the  Mayor  j 
has  indicated,  we  have  formed  a com*  j 
mittee  and  it  is  our  intention  to  extend 
that  for  traffic  authority.  In  forwarding 
'that  idea  .we  shall  have  a committee  who 
are  dealing  with  traffic  questions  only, 
quite  apart  from  road  questions ; and  in 
forming  the  necessary  diversions  to  en- 
able traffic  to  move,  it  is  .more  than 
possible  we  shall  be  forced  ;to  come  out 
with  propositions  dealing  with  (traffic 
highways  which  will  avoid  not  only  our 
town  but  other  congested  towns.  It  is 
a possibility  that  .we  shall  take  the  initia- 
tive that  way. 

10039.  Mr.  Cadbury.  I can  only  say 
good  luck.  When  passing  through  the 
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borough  I found  the  traffic  problem  in- 
credibly difficult,  and  even  the  direction 

problem  very  difficult. Hence  this 

new  step  we  have  taken.  I would  further 
say  we  are  conscious  that  there  must  be 
a directing  .authority  somewhere  to  help 
all  the  different  local  authorities.  We 
are  satisfied  the  Ministry  is  right  in 
quarrelling  with  .the  number — 122  it  is — 
'but  <we  would  not  like  to  see  an  over- 
riding authority  which  would  not  be 
associated  with  or  conscious  of  the  prob- 
lems as  they  affect  the  local  residents. 
Any  solution  that  can  be  found  that 
gives  the  local  resident  and  his  repre- 
sentatives some  say  in  what  is  happening 
locally  we  would  agree  to  for  a simplifi- 
cation of  this  over-riding  authority  ; and 
I personally  would  like  to  see  it  taken 
away  from  the  .Minister’s  hands,  leaving 
him  free  as  an  arbitration  authority 
should  somebody  else  disagree. 

10040.  Chairman : You  have  been 
putting  your  finger  on  one  of  the  major 
problems  of  local  government — 'that  is, 
•how  to  reconcile  central  control  of 
policy  and  finance  and  local  execution 

of  works. <T  am  only  too  conscious 

of  .it ; but  .1  do  feel  this,  the  changing 
character  of  population,  the  changing 
educational  standards  and  the  complexity 
of  all  the  questions  we  are  dealing  with 
are  such  that  if  -you  take  the  control  ito 
too  few  authorities  at  the  top  you  will 
•undoubtedly  in  the  end  denude  the 
minor  authorities  of  more  duties,  and 
the  more  difficult  will  it  ibe  to  get  any 
form  of  elected  representation  to  work 
properly. 

10041.  I am  very  conscious  of  that 
problem.  When  you  spoke  of  Kingston 
becoming  an  experimental  town  for  all 
traffic  purposes,  what  does  that  involve? 

Councillor  Marshall : Experimental 

parking,  control  of  parking,  provision  of 
parking  and  diversion  of  routes  and 
traffic. — Councillor  Guymer:  This  prob- 
lem has  a particular  significance  for  us 
because  there  are  two  types  of  (traffic 
in  Kingston — the  type  of  traffic  which  is 
less  in  number  relates  to  the  motor-ears, 
chiefly  which  are  passing  through  King- 
ston en  route  for  London,  and  vice 
versa.  The  other  traffic  with  which  we 
are  particularly  ooncerned  is  the  traffic 
which  comes  into  Kingston  for  shopping 
and  other  trade  and  commercial  pur- 
poses and  wishes  then  to  leave,  and  our 
problems  are  therefore  two-fold — to  pro- 
vide for  fhe  through  flow  of  traffic,  and 
more  particularly  for  our  own  trade  and 


commerce  within  the  borough,  to  ensure 
that  people  can  get  into  and  out  of 
Kingston  without  difficulty.  That  is  why 
we  would  like  to  embark,  and  we  pro- 
pose to  if  we  can,  on  a rather  extensive 
experimental  scheme  to  try  to  see  if  we 
cannot  solve  that  problem  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  off-street  parking  and  possibly 
the  , installation  .of  parking  meters  and  a 
variety  of  other  matters  to  make  a con- 
certed attack  on  it  with  that  objective. 

10042.  What  is  there  in  the  present 

system  to  stop  you? We  simply  have 

not  the  statutory  powers  to  enable  us  to 
make  the  regulations  which  are  required. 
— Mr.  Rogers : We  are  working  this  out. 
We  are  advised  at  the  moment  that  we 
•have  not  the  necessary  powers  under  the 
Highways  Act. 

10043.  Would  you  indicate  which 
powers  are  lacking  at  .the  moment? 
Also,  which  powers  you  need  are 
already  exercised  by  some  other 

authority? 'What  we  want  to  do  is 

to  curtail  some  of  the  delay  which  is 
required,  .as  you  have  already  heard, 
if  each  step  has  to  be  submitted  to  some 
Ministry  before  we  can  put  it  into  opera- 
tion. If  we  could  get  the  powers  our- 
selves to  go  ahead ; the  only  way  we 
can  do  an  experimental  scheme  is  to  get 
those  powers  for  ourselves,  so  that  for 
a period  of  .three  years  we  can  carry 
these  powers. 

10044.  Is  there  any  paper  in  existence 
indicating  the  impediments  and  the 
■method  you  have  of  overcoming  them? 
We  have  certain  ideas. 

10045.  It  would  be  very  helpful  to 
us  if  you  could  let  us  have  a paper  on 
that.— — I would  be  delighted  to  do 
that  in  conjunction  with  the  Borough 
Surveyor. 

10046.  Indicating  what  powers  you 
need  and  in  detail  the  complications 

which  you  want  to  avoid? The 

authority  has  already  before  it  a report 
prepared  on  -that,  and  I can  send  you 
■the  necessary  extract. 

Chairman:  Then  we  can  go  on  to 
personal  health  and  welfare. 

10047.  Mr.  Cadhury : In  your  written 
evidence  it  is  quite  clear  you  want  to 
become  the  authority  for  personal  health, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  ambu- 
lance and  mental  health.  Were  you 

prior  to  1948  a health  authority? 

Alderman  McDonald : We  were  indeed  ; 
and  like  education,  we  claim  we  were 
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at  that  time  in  the  exercise  of  those 
functions  much  in  advance  of  any  other 
authority. 

10048.  It  is  those  duties  you  were  per- 
forming that  you  particularly  want  to 
recover? Yes. 

10049.  But  you  are  not  claiming  also 
the  welfare  and  children  duties?  You 
say  the  care  of  children  should  remain 

with  the  county  council? Part  of  it 

is  education,  of  course,  and  the  general 
question  should  remain  with  the  county. 
We  are  quite  content. 

10050.  In  welfare  there  are  a lot  of 
functions  which  are  broadly  similar  to 
the  health  functions ; health  visitors  very 
often  act  as  visitors  to  old  .people,  and 
so  on.  Are  there  any  welfare  functions 
you  want  to  take  over  which  are  not  set 

out  in  the  evidence?- Welfare  as  we 

understand  it  now  was  not  in  existence 
in  those  days.  There  are  certain  parts 
of  welfare,  such  as  residential  accom- 
modation, which  should  be  spread  over 
a wide  area,  and  we  would  not  feel  com- 
petent to  do  that ; but  we  are  endeavour- 
ing to  provide  through  our  voluntary 
services — I a,m  a member  of  a committee 
between  the  county  welfare  and  the  hos- 
pitals trying  to  iron  out  the  difficulties 
which  fall  between  the  two  services, 
and  we  are  meeting  with  a great  deal 
of  success. 

10051.  Broadly  speaking  the  welfare 
services  which  are  closely  related  to  the 
health  services  you  would  rather  leave 
on  a voluntary  basis  rather  than  take 
over  statutory  powers  for  welfare  under 

the  Act — I think  of  1948? That  is 

so ; subject  to  our  technical  advisers 
being  certain  that  it  would  be  economical 
and  satisfactory  to  the  applicant. 

10052.  Do  you  form  part  of  one  of 
the  Surrey  divisional  welfare  areas?— — 
Yes. 

10053.  You  still  continue  to  work  on 

the  divisional  basis  for  welfare? We 

do — and  for  three  or  four  years  I was 
chairman  of  divisional  welfare. 

10054.  You  do  not  think  the  duplica- 
tion of  (authority — some  county,  some 
district — -will  be  a matter  of  material 

importance? It  .might  be  in  some 

cases ; but  the  county  authorities,  both 
officers  and  members,  and  ourselves,  can 
iron  out  any  difficulties  which  might 
arise,  particularly  as  in  many  places  the 
technical  officers  are  the  same  in  both 
cases. 


10055.  You  spoke  of  institutional  cate 
of  the  aged  as  being  something  that 
needed  a larger  catchment  area  than  the 
borough.  I take  it  in  your  housing 
activities  you  have  quite  a lot  to  do 
with  housing  accommodation  for  the 

aged? Yes  ; that  is  the  part  in  which 

we  have  been  advancing  over  the  last 
tiwo  years,  and  the  programmes  we  now 
have  in  hand  are  to  that  end. 

10056.  It  has  been  put  by  some 
authorities  that  they  have,  through  their 
housing  ‘activities,  very  largely  cut 
down,  if  not  eliminated,  the  number  of 
old  people  who  have  to  go  for  institu- 
tional care,  other  than  those  who  need 

complete  hospitalisation. There  is  a 

great  deal  in  that,  and  we  are  pursuing 
our  work  in  that  connection. 

10057.  You  do  not  need  welfare 
powers  in  addition  to  hous ng  powers 
to  do  the  small-scale  institutional  care'/ 
1 do  not  think  they  are  necessary. 

10058.  Chairman:  I am  not  quite 
clear  whether  the  health  services  which 
you  want  to  have  back  are  desired  by 
way  of  .more  delegation  or  to  be  recon- 
ferred upon  the  corporation? The 

intention  was  that  more  complete  dele- 
gation to  the  division  would  meet  our 
needs. 

10059.  Not  to  the  corporation? At 

first  we  thought  yes,  but.  on  reconsidera- 
tion— further  delegation  of  those  powers 
•and  .more.  It  is  the  same  as  with  educa- 
tion ; you  have  a certain  administra- 
tion working  down  to  the  division  but 
very  little  policy  direction,  and  very 
little  of  the  advice  they  give  is  brought 
to  fruition. 

Mr.  Lawson:  You  have  been  good 
enough  to  put  in  a memorandum*' get- 
ting out  the  present  scheme  of  operation, 
as  I understand  it,  a satisfactory  scheme 
involving  collaboration  between  Kings- 
ton, Surbiton  and  Malden  and  Coombe 
as  the  authorities  which  have  to  dis- 
pose of  refuse,  and  the  receiving 
authority  at  the  other  end.  It  seems 
quite  clear,  and  I do  not  think  I need 
ask  you  any  questions  about  that, 

10060.  Chairman:  May  ,1  put  this 
question  to  the  Surveyor — I am  sure 
he  is  the  one  who  can  answer  it ; one 
of  the  greatest  problems  in  the  Greater 
London  area  is  the  question  of  refuse 
disposal  as  distinct  from  collection.  One 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  area  is  that, 

* See  Appendix  on  page  1768. 
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certainly  an  the  western  districts  and  to 
a lesser  extent  the  eastern,  a great  deal 
of  ground  is  being  excavated  as  chalk 
pits  or  gravel  pits,  etc.,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  refuse  which  can  be  used 
to  fill  up  the  excavation  and  thereby 
restore  the  land.  Obviously  that  balance 
ought  to  be  maintained.  One  of  the 
problems  put  to  us  rather  forcibly  by  a 
number  of  authorities  is  the  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  tipping  into  pits,  whether 
chalk  /pits  or  gravel  pits.  So  far  as 
gravel  pits  are  concerned,  you  seem  to 
think  the  problem  is  virtually  solved? 

Mr.  Paling : We  felt  so,  Sir,  at 

•Egham.  We  had  a lot  of  teething 
.troubles  during  the  experimental  period 
of  three  years,  but  we  had  all  the  various 
representatives  to  help  us ; we  had  the 
scientists,  the  chemists  and  the  Ministry 
of  Health  all  helping.  We  had  lots  of 
troubles ; in  fact  we  were  threatened 
with  an  injunction  because  of  aerial 
pollution. 

10061.  Which  means  smell! That 

is  right,  Sir.  We  did  find  ways  and 
means  of  dealing  with  these  problems. 
That  is  why  we  felt  we  had  reached  a 
reasonably  successful  conclusion. 

10062.  It  has  been  going  on  a long  time 
now.  Are  the  results  of  these  experi- 
ments published?  For  example,  can  the 
Middlesex  authorities,  who  have  got  this 

problem,  have  access  to  that? They 

have  consulted  us ; those  people  have 
been  to  us  with  regard  to  the  method  of 
dealing  with  the  problems  that  arise  due 
to  wet  tipping  and  we  have  helped  them. 

10063.  Is  there  literature  on  this 
experiment? Yes. 

10064.  And  it  is  well-known? Yes. 

10065.  Mr.  Cadbury : Is  there  any 
water  pollution  you  have  to  guard 
against? Yes. 

10066.  It  has  been  put  to  us  in  another 
area  that  the  danger  of  putting  putre- 
scent material  into  these  pits  is  that  it 
gets  below  the  water  table  and  fouls 

the  moving  water  within  the  gravel. 

That  is  in  chalk. 

10067.  It  was  a gravel  pit  across  the 
river,  not  very  far  from  Kingston  where 
it  was  told  me  it  was  one  of  the  prob- 
lems.  During  the  three-year  experi- 

ment we  had  wells  and  bore  holes  in  the 
neighbourhood ; the  water  in  the  bore 
holes  and  wells  was  tested  regularly. 
One  was  only  75  per  cent. ; and  while 


we  did  put  a water  supply  in  close 
proximity  to  that  well,  there  was  not 
serious  pollution.  It  clarified  itself  in 
a very  short  period. 

Chairman : If  these  pits  could  be  used 
it  might  be  a substantial  contribution  to 
land  preservation. 

10068.  Mr.  Lawson : The  long-term 
question  I want  to  ask  you  is  with  re- 
gard to  the  problem  of  finding  further 
sites.  You  have  a large  site  here,  but 
the  time  will  come  when  you  need  addi- 
tional sites.  Do  you  think  there  will 

be  any  problem  about  that? 1 do. 

At  the  present  time  if  we  want  to  tip 
outside  our  area  we  have  to  apply  for 
consent  under  the  Surrey  County  Coun- 
cil Act,  and  we  also  have  to  get  the 
consent  of  the  local  authority  who  is 
receiving  the  refuse.  One  or  other  can 
refuse  consent,  and  if  they  do  I have 
finished,  because  there  is  no  appeal  to 
the  Minister. 

10069.  What  would  be  your  solution? 
To  give  the  Minister  power. 

10070.  Chairman : It  is  not  the  physi- 
cal absence  of  sites,  but  the  difficulty  of 

getting  permission. The  sites  are 

there,  Sir. 

10071.  i Mr.  Cadbury : Do  the  Surrey 
authorities  make  ithe  receipt  of  refuse  a 
commercial  success,  as  do  some  of  the 

Middlesex  authorities? Not  Surrey, 

but  the  local  authority  does. 

10072.  I meant  the  local  authority. 

Yes. — Councillor  Guymer:  We  did  men- 
tion in  our  evidence  we  understand  there 
are  some  thousand  acres  or  more  in 
Surrey  which  could  be  used  for  that 
purpose,  but  whether  or  not  the  receiving 
authorities  would  be  prepared  to  consent 
is  a different  question. 

10073.  Chairman:  They  are  no  more 
prepared  to  receive  surplus  rubbish  than 
they  are  to  receive  surplus  population! 
Is  there  anything  more  that  you  or  any 
of  your  colleagues  would  like  to  add? 
May  I repeat  what  I said  to  the  previous 
witnesses  this  morning,  that  because  we 
have  touched  on  only  some  subjects  you 
must  not  think  we  are  overlooking  many 
other  subjects.  Is  there  anything  more 

you  would  like  to  add? Councillor 

Guymer:  I think  not,  thank  you  very 
much.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  thank 
you  and  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission for  your  courtesy  in  receiving 
us  this  morning. 


{The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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MEMORANDUM  TO  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN 
GREATER  LONDON  WITH  REGARD  TO  REFUSE  DISPOSAL 


Refuse  Disposal  (Stage  I)  Separation  Plant 
1945-1950 

Shortly  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  1945  a report  was  submitted  to  the  Council 
that  the  Destructor  was  in  such  a condition  that  some  action  must  be  taken  to  improve 
matters  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  reported  that  the  Destructors  at  Surbiton  and  Malden 
were  in  a similar  condition. 

Joint  meetings  were  arranged  and  in  April,  1946  the  three  Authorities  decided  to 
investigate  the  possibility  of  erecting  a Disposal  Plant  capable  of  handling  the  refuse 
from  the  three  Authorities. 

In  February,  1947  the  site  was  agreed  and  tentative  plans  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  when  it  was  decided  to  consult  the  then  Ministry  of  Health. 

In  September,  1947  it  was  reported  that  the  Minister,  having  regard  to  the  serious 
shortage  of  steel,  cast  iron  and  timber,  would  be  unable  to  authorise  the  erection  of  a 
refusal  disposal  plant  at  that  time  unless  he  was  satisfied  that  no  other  means  of  disposing 
of  the  refuse  was  available. 

In  December,  1948  the  technical  officers  recommended  a “ separation  incinerator  " 
type  plant  estimated  to  cost  £226,000  which  it  was  estimated  would  deal  with  160  tons 
of  refuse  per  day,  and  it  was  agreed  to  submit  this  scheme  to  the  Minister  and  to  press 
for  such  a joint  plant. 

Following  submission  of  the  scheme  the  Minister  enquired  where  it  was  proposed 
to  dispose  of  the  residuals  which  were  expected  to  reach  40  per  cent,  of  the  32,000  toils 
to  be  dealt  with  from  the  three  Authorities,  and  on  being  told  it  would  have  to  be  bulk 
hauled  to  tip,  asked  the  Authorities  concerned  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  tipping 
crude  refuse  into  wet  gravel  pits. 


Refuse  Disposal  (Stage  II)  Tipping  into  Wet  Gravel  Pits 
1950-1959 

At  the  instigation  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  in  co-operation  with  the  Surrey  County 
Council’s  Planning  Committee  the  three  Authorities  of  Kingston,  Surbiton  and  Malden 
decided  to  embark  upon  an  experiment  of  tipping  crude  refuse  into  wet  gravel  pits. 

A pit  of  6 acres  was  secured  at  Egham  and  a temporary  central  transfer  loading  station 
was  arranged  at  Kingston  to  assist  bulk  haulage  of  the  32,000  tons  per  annum  expected 
from  the  three  Authorities. 

Tipping  commenced  on  1st  March,  1951,  and  the  experiment  was  expected  to  Inst 
three  years. 

Assistance  was  given  by  experts  from  the  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  Depart- 
ment, the  Ministry  of  Health,  the  Surrey  County  Council’s  chemist  and  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  and  in  spite  of  many  teething  troubles  at  various  stages  of  the  experiment  it 
was  carried  through  to  a successful  conclusion. 

As  a result  the  three  Authorities  entered  into  a bulk  haulage  contract  on  a rise  and 
fall  basis  to  dispose  of  their  refuse  in  a 35  acre  wet  gravel  pit  at  Egham  for  a period  of 
five  years  from  1954  to  1959  with  an  option  for  a further  five  years  from  1959  to  1964. 
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From  the  inception  of  the  experiment  in  1951  to  the  present  time  the  following  annual 
tonnages  have  been  disposed  of  in  these  wet  pits: — 


Kingston 

Surbiton 

Malden 

Total 

Tonnages 

All-in  cost 
of  disposal 
per  ton 
approximately 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

*1951-2  1 

10,236 

10,235 

10,235 

30,706 

12  4 

1952-3  >-  Experimental  period 

11,546 

12,946 

10,497 

34,989 

14  9 

1953-4  J 

13,100 

12,661 

11,304 

37,065 

14  4 

1954-5  

14,152 

13,387 

1,940 

29,479 

16  3 

1955-6  

11,206 

13,519 



24,725 

17  8 

1956-7  

11,293 

13,975 

10,068 

35,336 

18  0 

1957-8  

11,558 

14,489 

10,007 

36,054 

17  5 

1958-9  

11,761 

14,755 

10,111 

36,627 

18  0 

*13  months. 


Up  to  1st  June,  1954  the  control  of  the  tip  at  Egham  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Joint 
Refuse  Disposal  Committee  comprising  the  three  Authorities,  but  thereafter  this  duty 
was  taken  over  by  the  Egham  U.D.C.  who  were  on  the  spot  and  could  exercise  day-to-day 
supervision. 

The  bulk  haulage  contractors  now  load  at  the  Kingston  transfer  loading  station  where 
a 30-ton  weighbridge  has  been  installed,  adequate  roads  provided,  and  improved  loading 
and  storage  facilities  given  at  a cost  of  £12,590. 

The  scheme  has  worked  well  without  undue  troubles  and  it  is  felt  that  provided  the 
outlets  are  available,  the  Borough’s  refuse  can  be  disposed  of  for  a long  period. 

23rd  September,  1959. 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Alderman  R.  A.  Taylor 
Alderman  J.  E.  West 
Alderman  C.  H.  Johnson 
Mr.  H.  E.  Barrett 
Mr.  H.  S.  Emery 
Mr.  J.  Apse 
Dr.  P.  Westcombe 
Miss  H.  M.  Jennings 
Mr.  S.  J.  T.  Wood 

on  behalf  of  Malden  and  Coombe  Borough  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


10074.  Chairman : Good  afternoon, 

ladies  and  gentlemen.  I think  you  are 
probably  familiar  with  our  procedure  at 
these  meetings.  It  may  be  that  you  have 
heard  some  of  the  proceedings  on  a 
previous  occasion. 

I want  first  of  all  to  thank  you  for 
the  written  evidence  which  you  gave  us 
and  thank  you  also  for  coming  here  this 
afternoon.  You  may  assume  for  the  pur- 
pose of  our  proceedings  today  that  we 
have  given  very  careful  study  to  your 
written  evidence  and  are  familiar  with  it. 
Our  usual  procedure,  as  you  know,  as  to 
invite  you  first  of  all  to  supplement  your 
written  evidence  by  any  oral  remarks  you 
wish  to  make  and  in  that  respect  who- 
ever leads  is,  of  course,  perfectly  free  to 
call  on  the  assistance  of  his  colleagues 
in  any  way  'he  likes — in  fact,  to  put  your 
point  of  view  in  whatever  way  you  like. 

Would  that  be  convenient,  Alderman 
Taylor — are  you  leading  this  afternoon? 
Alderman  Taylor:  Yes,  Sir. 

10075.  Would  that  be  convenient  to 
you  or  would  you  like  to  follow  any 

other  course? That  is  the  procedure 

we  expeoted  to  follow,  Sir. 

10076.  In  that  case  would  you  begin, 
please. 'May  I first  thank  the  Com- 

mission for  receiving  us  this  afternoon 
and  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  supple- 
ment our  written  evidence  and.,  secondly, 
I would  like  to  introduce  -the  Council’s 
representatives. 

We  have  present  with  us  the  Mayor, 
Alderman  J.  E.  West,  J.P.,  who  is  mem- 
ber of  the  Divisional  Executive  for 
education  and  chairman  of  the  Schools 
Committee  on  that  division.  We  have 
Alderman  C.  H.  Johnston  who  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Finance  and  Rating  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  and  we  are 


supported  by  the  Council’s  officers, 
namely  the  Town  Clerk,  the  Borough 
Treasurer,  the  Borough  Engineer,  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  the  Borough 
Librarian  and  the  Chief  Public  Health 
Inspector  and  all  have  their  name  plates 
in  front  of  them,  Sir. 

After  I have  made  my  opening  state- 
ment I will  endeavour  to  answer  any 
questions  members  of  the  Commission 
may  wish  to  put  and  I note  you  will 
allow  any  of  the  representatives  present 
— members  or  officers — to  supplement 
my  remarks  or  to  deal  with  a particular 
point  if  he  has  a more  detailed  or 
specialised  'knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  question. 

There  is  little  for  me  to  add  to  our 
written  evidence — indeed,  we  are  not  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  the  time  allotted 
to  the  oral  hearing  of  each  of  the  vSurrey 
County  Districts  has  been  reduced  be- 
cause they  have  raised  fewer  controversial 
issues  as  between  themselves  and  the 
Surrey  County  Council  and  put  forward 
fewer  proposals  for  change  than  has 
been  the  case  elsewhere  in  the  Royal 
Commission’s  area. 

The  Commission  will  have  noted  that  I 
we  are  satisfied  with  the  existing  structure 
of  local  government  and  make  no  pro- 
posals for  altering  the  present  two-tier 
system  of  administration  which  in  our 
opinion  works  well.  We  are  in  favour 
of  large  scale  functions  being  adminis- 
tered by  the  County  Council  whilst  the 
more  localised  services  are  dealt  with  by 
the  County  District  Councils. 

We  are  aware  that  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations  has  recom- 
mended that  the  Greater  London 
Boroughs  in  Essex,  Hertfordshire,  Surrey 
and  Kent  should  be  severed  from  their 
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Counties  and  become  a series  of  County 
Boroughs.  We  do  not  share  their  view. 
To  give  effect  to  this  proposal  would, 
in  the  County  of  Surrey,  mean  a series 
of  amalgamations  between  two  or  more 
County  Districts  which  we  consider 
would  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
local  government  or  the  inhabitants  of 
the  County  Districts  concerned. 

In  an  area  of  the  size  covered  by  the 
Borough  of  Malden  and  Coombe,  which 
is  divided  into  9 wards  with  27  Coun- 
cillors and  9 Aldermen,  there  exists  an 
opportunity  for  close  contact  between 
elector  and  elected  representative.  In  our 
view  that  contact  would  not  be  so  close 
in  the  much  larger  area  of  a County 
Borough.  As  a result,  public  interest 
in  local  government  matters  would  tend 
to  diminish  owing  to  a feeling  of  remote- 
ness. A loss  of  civic  interest  would 
almost  certainly  follow  if  County  District 
Councils,  each  with  its  .traditions  and 
distinguishing  features,  were  amal- 
gamated, “ Civic  Pride  ” can,  and  does, 
play  an  important  part  in  developing 
civic  consciousness  and  community 
interest. 

We  also  feel  that  the  larger  area  of  a 
County  Borough  might  restrict  the  num- 
ber of  people  able  and  willing  to  give 
their  time  to  the  work  of  a local  authority 
since  more  time  and  expense  would  be 
involved  by  members  in  travelling  to  and 
from  the  place  of  meeting  of  Council 
and  Committees.  The  volume  of  busi- 
ness to  be  transacted  by  a County 
Borough  would  be  heavier  and  some 
members  might  find  it  difficult  to  give 
sufficient  time  to  following  details  of 
administration  closely  enough  to  enable 
them  to  come  to  wise  decisions  on  policy. 

We  make  no  suggestion  that  the 
County  Boroughs  that  exist  today  are  not 
efficient  units  of  local  government,  nor 
do  we  say  that  a County  District  which 
has  the  required  population  should  not 
be  entitled,  if  it  so  desires,  to  apply  for 
County  Borough  status.  We  do  say, 
however,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  force 
County  Districts  to  amalgamate  and  lose 
their  identity  merely  for  the  sake  of 
making  a uniform  pattern  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  Greater  London,  and  we  have 
yet  to  be  convinced  that  the  administra- 
tion of  local  government  in  a County 
Borough  is  more  effective,  more 
economical,  and  more  convenient  to  its 


inhabitants  than  the  present  two-tier  sys- 
tem as  it  operates  today  in  the  adminis- 
trative County  of  Surrey. 

The  few  matters  which,  in  our  written 
evidence,  are  mentioned  as  “ defects 
encountered  ” are  capable  of  being 
remedied  without  any  radical  change 
being  made  in  the  present  system  of 
administration.  I think  it  is  only  neces- 
sary for  me  briefly  to  refer  to  Education 
and  Planning. 

As  regards  education,  it  will  be 
observed  from  our  written  evidence  that 
the  Council  agrees  with  the  education 
service  being  administered  by  Divisional 
Executives  but  considers  that  they  should 
have  increased  powers  of  delegation 
including  greater  financial  delegation. 
The  memorandum  states  that  the  County 
Council  had  agreed  to  proposals  for 
effecting  reforms  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  County  Council  and  the 
Education  Divisional  Executives,  with 
the  main  object  of  (a)  improving  the 
liaison  between  the  County  Council,  the 
Education  Committee,  and  the  Divisional 
Executive,  and  ( b ) extending  the  delega- 
tion of  functions  already  entrusted  to  the 
Executives,  particularly  in  the  sphere  of 
finance. 

The  revised  scheme  of  delegation  came 
into  operation  on  the  1st  July,  1958,  for 
a trial  period  of  one  year  although  the 
financial  arrangements  did  not  come  fully 
into  effect  until  the  1st  April,  1959,  and 
the  Commission  has.  been  furnished  with 
the  written  observations  of  the  Council’s 
representatives  on  the  Divisional  Execu- 
tive on  the  new  arrangements. 

The  observations  have  been  considered 
by  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Council 
dealing  with  the  re-organisation  of  local 
government.  They  have  nothing  to  add 
except  to  draw  attention  to  the  statement 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  paragraph 
that  “too  little  time  has  elapsed  since 
the  1st  April,  1959,  to  enable  it  to  be 
judged  finally  whether  the  new  arrange- 
ments are  satisfactory  in  every  way  ”, 
and  to  the  statement  at  the  beginning  of 
the  final  paragraph  that  “it  can  fairly 
be  said  that  the  new  arrangements  repre- 
sent a big  step  forward  and  give  the 
Divisional  Executives  far  greater  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  their  local  knowledge 
than  they  have  previously  enjoyed.” 

As  regards  planning,  our  written 
evidence  states  that  under  the  present 
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arrangements  the  Council  feels  that  there 
is  an  unnecessary  duplication  of  work  and 
that  as  the  Development  Plan  has  now 
been  approved  there  should  be  a greater 
delegation  of  planning  control  to  County 
District  Councils,  with  a reservation  that 
proposals  to  approve  development  in  con- 
flict with  the  Development  Plan  should 
first  be  referred  to  the  County  Council. 

The  memorandum  states  that  the 
Surrey  Town  and  Country  Planning 
Committee  appointed  a Special  Sub- 
Committee  to  review  the  Surrey  scheme 
of  organisation  and  administrative 
arrangements  for  Town  and  Country 
Planning  but  at  a conference  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  County  Council  and 
the  County  District  Authorities  on  the 
3rd  June,  19J8,  the  then  Chairman  of 
the  County  Council  stated  that  it  was 
understood  that  the  Minister  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government  proposed  to  issue 
new  regulations  governing  the  delegation 
of  planning  and  he  suggested,  therefore, 
that  the  proposed  review  should  await 
such  regulations.  This  proposal  was 
agreed  to  but  so  far  as  I know  no  new 
regulations  have  yet  been  issued ; conse- 
quently, no  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  field. 

Our  written  evidence  briefly  describes 
the  present  arrangements,  which  I will 
elaborate  if  necessary,  but  in  general  the 
County  Council  has  delegated  to  the 
.Council  its  functions  under  Part  III 
and  Sections  75,  76  and  77,  in  Part  VIII 
of  the  1947  Act  relating  to  the  control 
of  development  subject  to  certain  reser- 
vations in  the  case  of  applications  for 
permission  to  develop  that  are 

“ scheduled  ”,  to  which  1 will  refer  later. 

The  unnecessary  duplication  of  work 
to  which  we  refer  is  the  practice  of  the 
County  Council  in  keeping  a duplicate 
set  of  records.  This  means  that  copies  of 
(i)  all  applications  received  for  planning 
consent,  including  applications  for 

renewals  or  extensions  of  existing  con- 
sents, (ii)  all  plans  accompanying  appli- 
cations, and  (iii)  forms  of  consents  and 
refusals,  have  to  be  sent  to  the  County 
Council. 

The  “ scheduling  ” of  applications  also 
occasions  duplication  of  work  since  not 
only  are  all  applications  examined  by  an 
officer  of  the  Council  but  they  are  also 
inspected  by  the  County  Planning  Officer 
or  his  representatives.  It  is  in  respect  of 
these  scheduled  applications  that  the 


Council  feels  there  might  be  a grealer 
delegation. 

Applications  scheduled  for  submission 
to  the  County  Planning  Committee  far 
examination  and  decision  arc  those 
which  relate  to  certain  areas  of  high 
scenic  value ; advertisements  and  petro- 
leum stations  outside  areas  of  develop- 
ment, and  development  by  local  autho- 
rities. 

Since  in  Malden  and  Coombe  (here  ate 
no  areas  of  high  scenic  value  and  iht 
Borough  is  a development  area  we  ate 
not  affected  by  this  reservation.  Develop- 
ment by  the  Council  must  be  considered 
by  the  County  Planning  Commiiiee 
under  paragraph  7 of  the  Town  and 
Country  Planning  (Development  b? 
Local  Planning  Authorities)  Regulations, 
1951. 

Applications  scheduled  for  submission 
to  the  Area  Sub-Committee  for  examina- 
tion and  recommendation  arc  thaw 
which  will,  or  may,  conflict  with  the 
Development  Plan,  and  also  applications 
that  relate  to  eight  other  types  «f 
development. 

In  Malden  and  Coombe  about  10  jstr 
cent,  of  the  applications  received  have 
been  scheduled  and  of  those  approxi- 
mately 60  per  cent,  were  for  develop- 
ment by  the  Council.  There  have  been 
very  few  cases  where  there  has  been  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  Plan- 
ning Committee  of  the  Council  and  the 
Area  Sub-Committee,  and  I believe  there 
have  only  been  two  eases  where  ihe 
County  Council  has  been  at  variance 
with  the  Borough  Council, 

The  Council  appreciates  the  extent  of 
the  delegation  which  has  been  accorded 
to  them  by  the  County  Council  which 
has  admittedly  worked  fairly  well,  hul 
they  feel  that  with  the  experience  they 
have  had  of  exercising  planning 
powers — particularly  before  the  1947 
Act,  when  they  were  the  local  planning 
authority — they  are  capable  of  dealing 
with  practically  all  planning  applica- 
tions, particularly  now  that  the  Develop- 
ment Plan  has  been  approved,  but  they 
iwould  agree  that  any  proposal  lo 
approve  development  in  conflict  with  the 
Development  Plan  should  first  be 
referred  to  the  County  Council. 

We  also  suggest  that  quinquennial 
revisions  of  the  Development  Plan 
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should  be  prepared  'by  each  County  Dis- 
trict Council  and  sent  to  the  County 
Planning  Committee  for  co-ordination 
so  as  to  ensure  uniformity  throughout 
the  County. 

Our  written  evidence  referred  to  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  land  for  tipping 
refuse  and  we  think  the  only  solution 
is  that  suitable  areas  for  refuse  disposal 
should  be  allocated  in  Development 
Plans.  Tn  1951  the  Malden  and  Coombe 
Council,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Kingston-upon-Thames  and  Surbiton 
Borough  Councils,  embarked  upon  an 
experiment  of  tipping  crude  refuse  into 
wet  gravel  pits.  A pit  of  6 acres  was 
secured  at  Egham  and  although  certain 
difficulties  were  encountered  the  experi- 
ment was  successful.  In  1951  the  three 
authorities  entered  into  a ibulk  haulage 
contract  on  a rise  and  fall  basis  to  dis- 
pose of  their  refuse  in  a 35  acre  wet 
gravel  pit  at  Egham  for  a period  of 
5 years  from  1954  to  1959,  with  an 
•option  to  renew  the  contract  for  a 
further  -period  of  5 years  from  1959  to 
1964. 

We  also  make  certain  comments  on 
street  lighting  and  road  safety  but  I 
have  nothing  to  add  to  what  is  stated  in 
the  Memorandum. 

Before  I conclude,  however,  I should 
Prefer  to  the  written  evidence  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil 
Aviation  in  which  they  put  forward  a 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  new 
independent  single-tier  highway  autho- 
rities with  precepting  powers. 

At  a meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
local  authorities  in  the  Metropolitan 
Area  of  Surrey  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Royal  Commission  should  be  informed 
of  the  concern  and  apprehension  with 
which  those  authorities  viewed  this  pro- 
posal. My  Council  is  aware  of  the 
correspondence  that  has  passed  between 
the  Royal  Commission  and  the 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Surrey 
County  Districts  Association  on  this 
matter  and  it  is  only  necessary  for  me 
to  say  that  we  are  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  views  that  have  been 
expressed. 

In  referring  to  this  particular  evidence 
of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Civil 
Aviation  the  Commission,  I know,  will 
not  assume  that  the  Council  necessarily 
agrees  with  all  the  other  evidence  of  that 


Department  or,  indeed,  with  the  evidence 
of  the  other  Government  Departments 
as  printed  in  the  “ Brown  ” Book,  in  so 
(far  as  such  evidence  may  affect  the 
Council. 

And  so  to  sum  up — we  are  happy  with 
the  present  two-tier  system  of  adminis- 
tration which,  in  our  opinion,  is  effective 
and  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
forming the  functions  entrusted  to  local 
government ; the  revised  scheme  of  dele- 
gation to  the  Education  Divisional 
Executives  is  a step  forward  and  has  un- 
doubtedly improved  the  administration 
of  Education  although  it  is  too  early  to 
make  a final  judgment;  we  think  that 
the  administration  of  Town  and  Country 
Planning  -would  (be  improved  if  there 
was  a reduction  in  the  number  of  plan- 
ning applications  that  are  “ scheduled  ” ; 
we  have  no  further  comments  to  make 
on  the  tipping  of  refuse,  street  lighting, 
and  road  safety,  and,  finally,  we  do  not 
like  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil 
Aviation’s  proposal  for  the  establishment 
of  single-tier  highway  authorities. 

That  concludes  my  statement  and  I 
thank  you  for  the  patient  hearing  you 
have  given  me. 

10077.  Thank  you  very  much,  Alderman 
Taylor.  May  I ask  you  one  or  two 
things  which  probably  i could  get  by 
referring  to  your  original  evidence,  but 
it  helps  -me.  When  did  your  Borough  -be- 
come a Borough? il936. 

10078.  And  (prior  to  that  were  there 
two  districts  of  M-alden  and  Coombe? 
No,  there  was  an  urban  district. 

10079.  How  far  did  that  go,  do  you 
recall? Somewhere  into  the  1 890’s. 

10080.  I see,  right  to  the  beginning  of 
local  councils,  so  you  have  had  a fairly 
continuous  record  of  existence  as  a local 
authority? Yes. 

Chairman : -I  think  in  -that  case  we  will 
go  straight  to  the  special  subjects.  May 
we  start  with  education?  Sir  Charles 
Morris. 

10081.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I think, 
Alderman  Taylor,  that  your  evidence  is 
really  very  clear  on  education,  is  it  not? 
What  is  your  population? — ■ — About 
45,500,  Sir. 

10082.  And  you  do  not  expect  it  to 
change  very  much  by  1971? No,  Sir. 
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10083.  And  you  in  general  do  think 
well  of  the  system  of  administration  toy 

Divisional  Executive? Perhaps  I may 

ask  you  ito  refer  your  questions  to  the 
•Mayor  who  is  our  expert  on  educational 
matters. 

10084.  Turning  to  you,  Mr.  Mayor, 
you  do  definitely  (think  well  of  the  system 
of  administration  iby  Divisional  Execu- 
tives?  Alderman  West : Yes. 

10085.  You  think  positively  that  there 
are  considerable  advantages? Quite. 

10086.  In  the  Divisional.  Executive 
system  ? D efini  tely . 

10087.  You  are  very  pleased.  You 
are  waiting,  of  course,  for  a later  report 
on  more  experience  but  you  are  pleased 

with  the  new  system  of  delegation? 

Yes,  definitely. 

10088.  I think  that  Alderman  Taylor 
said  that  you  think  that  represents  a big 
change? -Definitely. 

10089.  Not  just  a small  change? 

Definitely,  it  is  a very  ibig  step  forward. 
It  has  enthused  interest  in  the  work. 
Previously  -there  -was  always  a feeling  of 
frustration.  We  made  proposals  which 
when  they  went  to  County  were  turned 
down,  for  reasons  which,  although  we 
could  see  them,  were  not  to  us  really 
good  reasons ; but  nevertheless  we  had 
no  power  to  go  over  the  reasons  given 
for  the  deletion  of  those  proposals ; and 
we  felt,  being  local  people,  we  were 
closer  in  contact  -than  the  County.  Now 
the  new  powers  which  have  been  given 
to  us  do  enable  us  to  put  into  operation 
the  observations,  and  the  reports  which 
we  receive  locally.  It  makes  a wealth  of 
difference. 

10090.  You  are  on  the  whole  quite 
satisfied  with  that.  You  would  agree,  I 
suppose,  that  formerly  your  District 
Council  was  not  given  very  much  stand- 
ing? Formerly  it  was  given  -no  standing? 

-None  at  all.  The  point  is,  -the  change 

steps  directly  between  the  County  and 
the  Divisional  Executive  and  not  be- 
tween the  local  authority. 

10091.  You  are  -quite  satisfied  with  it? 

Quite  happy,  because  the  Council 

local  authority  appoints  a number  of 
members  to  the  Executive.  We  are  as 
elected  members  twice  as  strong  as  the 
County’s  _ representatives  and  therefore 
the  Divisional  Executive  really  does  ex- 
press the  views  of  the  local  authorities. 

10092.  I suppose  the  position  of  those 
people  appointed  by  your  District  Coun- 


cil would  be  that  on  the  Divisional 
Executive  they  behave  as  members  of 
the  Divisional  Executive;  they  do  not 
act  ias  delegates  with  instructions  from 

your  Council? .1  hope  not.  AL  least 

we  should  be  -there  for  education  and 
really  education  alone  and  therefore 
viewing  a very  -much  wider  subject  than 
one  would  -usually  going  there  -purely  as 
delegates.  One  is  always  mindful’  of 
one’s  duty  to  one’s  appointing  body  bui 
we  are  usually,  we  say,  nine-tenths 
education  ally  -inclined,  and  give  one- 
tenth  ear  to  the  local  authority ; but  by 
that  -I  am  not  saying  that  we  do  not 
take  notice  o,f  local  opinion  which  may 
not  be  a local  authority’s  opinion,  if  vou 
gather  wha-t  I mean. 

10093.  I think,  Mr.  Mayor,  if  I nuv 
say  so,  you  have  put  it  extremely  clearly. 
We  can  -take  it  your  Council  is  happy 
with  that.  They  think  that  is  a good 
way  of  administering  education. — ---That 
is  perfectly  satisfactory  -to  them.  They 
have  expressed  that. 

10094.  You  know  that  some  District 
Council-s  even  in  Surrey  have  givt*n  some 
consideration  to  the  question  whether 
they  -would  not  like  to  see  something 
different? 1 believe  'they  have. 

10095.  But  your  Council’s  view  is  quite 
clear? Quite  clear. 

10096.  Thank  y-ou  very  much.  I think 
it  would  be  a help,  Mr.  Mayor,  if  you 
would  care  just  to  summarise  what  you 
think  the  changes  are  that  are  so  valu- 
able. You  have  -mentioned  in  your 
evidence,  -I  think,  financial  changes.  They 
give  very  much  more  financial  discretion  : 
under  certain  block  sums  there  is  a good 
deal  of  discretion  for  the  Division  inside 
them. Yes. 

10097.  And  in  addition  to  that  what 
are  the  other  -things  that  you  think  arc 
important?  There  are  changes  in  the 
appointment  of  members  of  the 
Divisional  Executive,  are  there  not?— 
No. 

10098.  Are  you  not  now  freer  to 
appoint  elected  members  of  your 
Council  to  the  Executive  than  you  were 

before  the  1958  arrangements?-— Mr 

Barrett:  There  was  an  alteration.  Under 
the  original  scheme  County  District 
Co-uncus  were  bound  to  appoint  one  or 
'two  persons  who  were  not  -members  of 
the  District  Council.  Under  the  new 
arrangement  all  representatives  can  be 
members  of  the  Council. 
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10099.  I gather,  Mr.  Mayor,  you  do 
not  attach  a great  deal  of  importance  to 
that  change? Alderman  West : No. 

10100.  You  said  the  .main  change 

of  value  Is  the  financial  change? 

Quite  frankly,  I am  not  a member  of 
the  Finance  Committee  and  I am  no 
financial  wizard  but  it  is  an  effect  with 
which  I am  conversant  and  I quite 
approve  of  what  has  taken  place  be- 
cause it  gives  so  much  wider  scope. 
There  .are  things  which,  with  your  per- 
mission, I would  like  just  to  mention 
where  I feel  even  in  conjunction  with 
■that  we  might  make  some  slight  changes 
although  again  I am  speaking  personally 
and  not  really  on  behalf  of  the  Council, 
because  these  are  my  own  observations 
made  during  the  whole  of  this  year,  not 
exactly  on  my  own  committee  but  aris- 
ing from  my  visits  to  the  schools  and 
although  there  are  over  90  schools  I 
have  visited  the  whole  90  schools. 

10101.  I think  it  would  he  very  valu- 
able ,if  you  would  care  to  give  us  that 

information. The  present  position  is 

that  the  County  when  they  make  the 
block  grant  classify  it  under  separate 
headings.  They  say,  for  instance,  capi- 
tal for  building,  capital  for  equipment. 
Quite  frankly,  I feel  that  we  should  be 
far  better  if  we  could  have  a lump  sum 
for  the  Division  and  for  us  to  divide 
the  money.  For  instance,  under  the 
maintenance  grant  they  definitely  say 
that  of  this  sum  fX  must  be  kept  for 
external  decorations.  That  is  all  right 
and  a very  good  idea.  .But,  of  course, 
in  a Division  such  as  ours  which  on  one 
side  almost  becomes  rural  and  on  the 
other  side  may  be  quite  industrial,  one 
comes  across  the  position  where  a school 
in  the  really  rural  area  could  go,  we  will 
say,  eight,  nine,  or  even  ten  years  before 
one  has  to  do  the  external  decoration. 
We  feel  that  instead  of  having  to  pm- 
point  it  right  dead  on  the  seven  years  for 
the  decoration,  if  because  of  the  fabric 
being  in  a good  state  we  could  let  that 
go  perhaps  and  may  be  able  in  that 
very  same  school  to  do  internal  decora- 
tions. After  all  so  long  as  the  fabric  is 
maintained  it  is  the  inside  of  the  school 
which  is  so  important.  The  decoration 
of  the  inside  of  the  school  is  just  as 
important  in  education  as  many  of  the 
things  that  are  taught  -because  of  the 
outlook  that  the  child  gets.  Therefore  it 
is  things  like  that  on  which  I feel  we 
could  «be  given  a block  sum  and  told 


now  that  is  the  money  that  you  have  to 
spend  during  the  next  year  and  we  must 
keep  within  it.  There  are  many  things 
we  could  do  which  at  present  we  can- 
not and  things  which  are  done  now  in 
our  estimation  which  could  not  only 
definitely  but  quite  properly  be  put  off 
for  a year  or  two  because  there  is  no 
necessity. 

10102.  Would  you  feel  yourself,  Mr. 
Mayor,  that  a decision  on  that  kind  of 
question  will  be  quite  satisfactorily 
arrived  at  by  discussions  between  you 

and  the  County  Council? Whenever 

we  approach  the  County  they  are  very 
very  receptive.  They  really  help  us  and 
the  points  which  I raise  are  matters  of 
comparative  detail  but  ones  which  I 
think  that  the  County  will  be  able  to 
see  the  light  in  which  we  are  approach- 
ing (them  and,  I think,  before  very  long, 
at  the  end  of  this  trial  year.  After  all 
we  have  only  just  started  on  this.  I do 
not  think  it  is  fair  to  judge  it  but  it  is 
just  things  which  do  come  out  and  I 
find  we  can  discuss  with  the  County. 
Fortunately  the  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive is  on  the  Education  Committee  and 
I know  that  she  will  carry  to  that  Com- 
mittee at  the  proper  time  our  feelings 
on  this. 

10103.  Would  it  be  right  to  say  that 
you  would  feel  that  you  would  like  that 
left  to  discussion  'between  you  and  the 

County  Council? 1 think  perhaps  w r 

could  get  there  quicker  than,  shall  wi 
say,  doing  it  through  official  channels. 

10104.  May  I press  you  a little  mor- 
on that?  Do  you  think  that  is  the  best 
way  of  coming  to  the  right  arrangement 

in  your  case? In  Surrey,  yes.  I 

think  that  there  is  no  question  on  which 
we  approach  our  County  Council.  The 
relationship  is  really  good. 

10105.  Thank  you  very  much.  If  I 
might  just  come  back  for  a moment  to 
the  point  about  members  _ that  you 
appoint,  I suppose  the  main  issue  is 
that  you  have  got  rather  more  freedom 
to  appoint  elected  members  of  your 
Council,  -that  you  are  not  so  much  re- 
quired to  .appoint  co-opted  members,  is 
that  right? Quite  right. 

10106.  Have  you  any  feelings  about 

that? In  a way  because  it  does  give 

us  more  or  less  a double  option.  In 
the  past  we  'had  been  confined  to  the  out- 
side. We,  as  a Council,  have  been 
exceptionally  fortunate  in  having  the 
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material  upon  which  to  call  and  as  far 
as  we,  as  a Council,  are  concerned  I do 
not  think  it  has  any  great  material  effect, 
but  I can  see  that  perhaps  in  some  places 
where  the  external  material  is  not  there 
to  be  called  upon  it  will  come  as  a great 
blessing. 

Sir  Charles  Morris : I think  that  is 
very  clear,  thank  you  very  much. 

10107.  Chairman:  Does  it  come  to 
this,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  on  the  financial 
side’,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  this 
experimental  scheme,  there  were  a fairly 
large  number  of  heads  of  expenditure? 
Quite. 

10108.  And  you  could  not  switch  from 
one  to  the  other  without  going  back? 

We  had  no  option.  Everything  was 

'done  from  County  Hall. 

, 10109.  Now  the  number  of  heads  has 
been  very  much  reduced? Quite. 

10110.  Is  it  six? Six,  yes. 

10111.  But  you  still  cannot  switch? 

; .No,  you  cannot  switch  from  one  to 

the  other. 

10112.  I am  trying  to  get  the  sequence 
clear  in  my  mind.  A further  improve- 
ment you  would  like  to  see  is  that  the 

heads  should  be  reduced  to  one? 

To  one  head. 

10113.  And  then,  of  course,  you  could 

switch  as  much  as  you  liked? 1 have 

given  my  reasons  for  it. 

10114.  Yes,  and  I like  to  get  things 

very  plain.  That  is  the  idea? That 

is  right. 

10115.  In  other  words  you  would 
really  like  to  get  away  from  heads  alto- 
gether and  have  a pure  budgetary  con- 
trol in  regard  to  the  Divisional  Executive 
— £X  to  spend  this  year.  I am  not 
talking  about  staff,  but  maintenance  in 
schools,  £X  to  spend  this  year  and  you 
can  .allocate  it  as  you  think  fit,  is  really 
what  you  want  to  get? Yes,  exactly. 

10116.  You  get  to  the  same  point 
where  you  have  one  head  or  no  heads  at 

all? Quite,  we  are  still  kept  within 

the  budget. 

Chairman  : Could  we  move  on  to 
planning? 

10117.  Mr.  Cadbury:  There  is  one 
quite  general  question  I should  like  to 
ask  before  we  come  to  the  points  which 
you  have  raised.  In  looking  at  the  map 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  there  is  a very 
extensive  green  belt  by  the  undeveloped 


part  between  the  Borough  of  Surbiton 
and  the  Borough  of  Malden  and 
Coombe.  Was  that  a conscious  act  on 
the  part  of  your  Borough  to  leave  the 

Hogsmill  Valley  as  a green  strip? . 

Alderman  Taylor:  Yes,  Sir,  in  the  old 
operative  scheme,  deliberate. 

10118.  You  did  that  as  a Borough? 
Yes. 

10119.  So  even  though  there  are  no 
areas  of  high  scenic  value  in  the  Borough 
— quoting  your  own  statement,  Aider- 
man — you  have  done  your  best  to  pre- 
serve some  scenic  beauty  in  the 
Borough?— Yes,  Sir. 

10120.  I am  fairly  clear — in  fact,  your 
statement  is  extremely  full  and  very  clear 
--that  the  main  change  which  you  would 
like  to  see  in  the  pattern  of  town  plan- 
ning is  that  the  delegation  scheme  should 
be  reviewed  and  you  have  made  it  quite 
clear  that  you  would  like  really  to  settle 
the  Part  III  items  in  your  own  town 
hall? Certainly. 

10121.  I suppose  we  have  received 
more  evidence  of  a differing  nature  on 
this  subject  than  on  almost  anything 
we  have  received.  Am  I right  in  saying 
that  at  present  all  applications  for  de- 
velopment are  received  locally? Yes. 

10122.  That  they  are  then  reviewed 
by  the  representative  of  the  County 
Council,  the  Divisional  Officer,  and  he 
makes  a decision  as  to  whether  they 
should  ibe  referred  to  the  County  Council 

or  not? Yes,  that  is  following  our 

usual  practice. — Mr.  Barrett:  The  deci- 
sion is  .merely  whether  they  fall  within 
the  eight  types  of  development  that  are 
set  out  in  the  delegation  agreement,  It 
is  not  up  to  him  to  use  his  discretion  as 
to  which  applications  should  be 
ischeduled. 

10123.  He  does  the  interpretation  of 
the  agreement  and  says  that  is  or  that 
is  not  for  the  County  Council? Yes. 

10)24.  Out  of  the  ten  per  cent,  to 
which  you  refer,  leaving  out  for  the 
moment  the  local  authority’s  own  appli- 
cations which  have  to  be  referred,  there 
are  only  about  four  per  cent,  of  the 
applications  which,  in  fact,  in^  the 
opinion  of  the  Divisional  Engineer 
(should  be  considered  at  county  hall,  and 
then  ultimately  the  Divisional  Committee 
— yqu  work  through  the  Divisional  Com- 
mittee?  Mr.  Apse:  No,  Sir,  it  is  the 

Area  Planning  Officer. 
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10125.  Only  four  per  cent.? Yes. 

10126.  I will  ask  you  this  because  we 
have  asked  it  in  one  or  two  other  cases. 
(In  an  adjoining  county  also  with  an  area 
Kvithin  the  Greater  London  Metropoli- 
tan Area,  the  system  that  has  been 
worked  out  is  that  a schedule  is  agreed 
between  the  county  and  the  districts  as 
in  your  case,  probably  very  similar,  that 
it  is  the  District  Planning  Officer  and  his 
Committee  who  makes  the  decision  as 
to  whether  it  should  or  should  not  be 
referred  to  the  county  and  the  propor- 
tions are  very  similar — four  or  five  per 
cent,  are  referred  up  to  the  county  but 
there  is  this  provision : that  a developed 
may  not  be  informed  for  fourteen  days 
whether  his  application  is  agreed  so  that 
the  county  officer  who  sees  a copy  of 
the  applications  can  in  practice,  though 
I believe  in  fact  he  never  does,  but  he 
has  the  power  and  practice  to  call  it  in 
before  the  developer  is  informed  if  it 
seems  ,to  cut  across  county  policy.  Is 
it  something  like  that  for  which  you  are 
asking?  Do  you  feel  you  could  deal 
with  applications  and  make  decisions  as 
to  whether  they  do  or  do  not  fall  within 

the  schedule? Yes,  Sir.  We  consider 

that  the  decision  could  be  made  locally 
and  the  position  of  the  county  council 
as  local  planning  authority  could  be 
maintained  by  a member  of  their 
planning  staff  examining  the  monthly  list 
of  plans  deposited  and  the  recommenda- 
tions which  the  Council  proposed  to 
make  on  them  and  then  deciding  at  that 
stage  whether  any  were  in  conflict  and 
they  could  be  pulled  out. 

10127.  So  the  only  difference  between 
what  you  suggest  and  what  I was  outlin- 
ing— I spoke  of  two  weeks — and  you 

are  speaking  of  four? Yes,  Sir,  up 

to  four,  maximum. 

10128.  In  Surrey  there  is  an  Area 
Committee  interposed  between  the 
district  and  the  County  Council.  Under 
your  scheme  do  you  think  that  the  Area 
Committee  is  necessary  or  could  this 
four  per  cent,  go  straight  to  the  County 
Council? At  the  moment  those  appli- 

cations which  are  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Area  Sub-Committee 
as  distinct  from  the  County  Planning 
Committee,  the  decision  or  recom- 
mendation of  the  Area  Sub-Committee 
comes  back  direct  to  the  District  Coun- 
cil, although  the  County  Council  have 
knowledge  of  it  on  the  agendas  of  the 
minutes  of  the  Area  Sub-Committee. 


10129.  But  the  Area  Sub-Committee 
is  essentially  a County  Council  commit- 
tee?  It  is  but  it  does  not  go  through 

the  three  stages. 

10130.  Do  you  consider  if  you  deal 
with  all  the  primary  work  the  four  per 
cent,  plus  the  local  authority’s  own  re- 
quests for  development,  could  go  straight 
to  the  county  and  cut  out  the  Area 

Committee? 1 think  it  would  develop 

that  way  but  I would  suggest  we  find 
it  extremely  useful  as  officers  to  maintain 
the  technical  panel  which  is  a commit- 
tee of  officers  which  advises  the  Area 
Sub-Committee  because  there  we  get 
excellent  exchange  of  views  as  between 
neighbouring  Borough  Engineers. 

10131.  T know  about  that  technical 
panel — that  makes  in  your  case  four 
sieves? It  does. 

10132.  But  it  is  a very  nice  oppor- 
tunity for  the  boys  to  get  together! 

Can  I put  it  this  way?  Only  this  week 
the  technical  panel  sat  for  two-and-a- 
half  hours  in  examining  scheduled  appli- 
cations which  may  go  through  the  Area 
Committee  in  half-an-hour. 

10133.  As  I understand  it  the  technical 
panel  consists  essentially  of  local  sur- 
veyors with  one  or  two  from  the  county? 
That  is  right,  Sir,  yes. 

10134.  I think  you  have  made  it 
extremely  clear  as  to  what  you  want  in 
planning.  The  only  other  thing  I would 
like  to  ask  on  planning  is  the  question 
of  the  development  plan  and  revisions 
to  the  development  plan.  I take  it  you 
are  satisfied,  Alderman,  that  the  making 
of  the  development  plan  must  rest  with 
the  top-tier  authority? Yes. 

10135.  Do  I also  gather  that  you  feel 
a little  more  could  be  done  in  consult- 
ing the  District  Council  on  revision? 

Mr.  Apse : Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
scheme  of  delegation  in  Surrey  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  area  subcommittee  to  pre- 
pare the  Area  Development  Plan  and  the 
revisions  thereto,  but  there  is  the  closest 
consultation  by  the  area  subcommittee 
with  the  District  authorities.  You  see, 
Surrey  also  employ  consultants,  and  in 
fact  the  consultants  prepare  the  Develop- 
ment Plan,  or  I should  say  they  assist 
greatly  in  preparing  the  Development 
Plan,  and  come  to  each  District  autho- 
rity’s area  and  obtain  all  the  necessary 
information. 
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10136.  So  you  are  not  suggesting  any 

change  in  the  pattern? We  feel  we 

could  send  our  proposals  direct  instead 
of  through  a third  party. 

10137.  Again,  you  would  just  cut  out 
one  stage? That  is  all. 

10138.  On  this  question  of  planning, 
a great  deal  of  the  problem  is  wrapped 
up  with  densities.  If  I may  move  a 
little  nearer  housing,  have  you  got  any 
land  still  available  for  housing  develop- 
ment?  Alderman  Taylor:  Very  very 

small  areas,  more  of  inbuilding  on  the 
estates  of  larger  houses. 

10139.  Have  you  got  substandard 
housing  to  any  extent? No,  Sir. 

10140.  The  housing  problem  in 
Malden  and  Coombe  consists  really  of 
the  housing  list? That  is  right. 

10141.  Is  that  a fairly  large  one?— 7- 
No,  Sir,  not  comparatively.  We  are  quite 
happy  and  satisfied  that  when  our  pre- 
sent building  programmes  are  com- 
pleted we  shall  have  more  or  less  re- 
housed those  people  who  require  rehous- 
ing, so  far  as  our  own  list  is  concerned. 

10142.  So  you  are  reasonably  self- 

sufficient  as  a Borough? That  is 

right,  Sir. 

10143.  As  you  have  probably  heard 
this  morning,  we  have  been  talking  to 
one  of  your  neighbours,  who  already  has 
some  housing  inside  your  Borough.  Does 
that  present  any  problems  now  or  in  the 

future  to  you? No,  and  it  never  has, 

really. 

10144.  That  is  a piece  of  good-neigh- 
bourly activity?  When  the  ohildren  of 
the  people  in  the  Kingston  houses  who 
are  located  in  the  Borough  of  Malden 
and  Coombe  grow  up  and  require  hous- 
ing in  due  course,  would  you  consider 
it  is  your  responsibility  as  a local 

authority  to  find  those  houses? We 

have  been  accepting  that  situation  all 
the  way  through,  Sir. 

10145.  You  reckon  they  are  purely 
Malden  inhabitants? Yes. 

10146.  And  you  accept  the  need  to 

provide  housing  for  their  children? 

Yes. 

10147.  On  this  question  of  density,  is 
your  density  in  Malden  and  Coombe  at 
present  more  or  less  in  conformity  with 

the  Greater  London  Plan? Mr.  Apse : 

Yes,  Sir. 


10148.  Have  you  any  views  on  the 
question  of,  for  example,  increasing  the 

density? Not  really,  Sir,  -but  of  course 

it  comes  down  to  individual  sites,  where 
you  may  in  redevelopment  get  pockets 
of  slightly  higher  density,  but  taking  the 
gross  overall  density  of  the  cartogram 
areas,  we  work  very  closely  within  them. 

10149.  But  the  Council  has  no  desire 
to  increase  its  population,  which  could 
only,  if  your  land  is  built  up,  be  in- 
creased at  the  expense  of  density?-- — 
Alderman  Taylor : Putting  it  that  way, 
no  desire  at  all.  Sir. 

10150.  And  you  have  no  particular 
views  on  the  problems  of  Greater 
London?  Do  the  people  in  Malden  and 
Coombe  say  they  live  in  London?—— 
No,  Sir,  in  Surrey. 

10151.  Nevertheless  I suppose  a good 

many  of  them  work  in  London? The 

majority,  I suppose.  You  can  call  it 
quite  a suburban  residential  area. 

10152.  So  you  are  not  entirely  de- 
tached from  the  problems  of  Greater 

London? 1 would  say  we  are  entirely 

detached,  we  are  completely  surrounded 
by  Green  Belt.  The  only  connection  is 
the  two  major  roads  which  run  from 
London,  the  one  which  fringes  us,  the 
London /Windsor  Road,  and  the  Kingston 
By-pass. 

10153.  But  your  population  is  con- 
nected with  London  in  the  sense  that 
most  of  them  get  their  daily  living  from 
London? Yes. 

10154.  Of  course,  the  Commission  has 
got  to  look  at  the  problem  as  a whole 
and  not  merely  in  a series  of  nicely 
defined  pockets,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suggest  that  the  densities  in  Central 
London  and  the  densities  in  outer  Surrey 
are  rather  wide  apart,  and  that  at  some 
later  date — I am  not  suggesting  it  should 
be  so — public  opinion  might  demand  a 
higher  density  on  the  perimeter  rather 
than  a very  high  density  at  .the  centre. 
Your  Council  has  not  considered  that 

possibility? Mr.  Apse:  I think,  Sir, 

that  in  a case  like  Malden  and  Coombe 
it  is  so  comparatively  new,  being  sub- 
stantially between-the-wars  development, 
that  it  would  not  for  some  years  to  come 
be  ripe  for  substantial  redevelopment. 
The  central  area  around  the  station  is 
older,  and  undoubtedly  there  will  come 
proposals  for  flats  there,  but  in  the  main 
it  is  ’Twenties  and  ’Thirties  development. 
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10155.  It  is  suburban  development  in 
•the  main?- Yes,  Sir. 

10156.  You  spoke  of  industry  ; is  there 
any  substantial  industry  in  the  Borough? 

Alderman  Taylor:  T would  not  say 

substantial.  Sir,  no. 

10157.  Have  you  any  commercial 
development  in  the  Borough  of  Malden 
and  Coombe? Only  that  which  apper- 

tains to  a place  such  as  this  is,  the  usual 
offices  for  insurance  companies,  and 
•things  like  that. 

10158.  Buit  you  have  no  detached 
offices  which  have  moved  out  from 
London? No. 

10159.  You  probably  know  it  is  Gov- 
ernment policy  to  encourage  the  dispersal 
of  some  of  this  commercial  property. 
Have  you  considered  whether  some  of 
the  people  who  travel  in  to  offices  in 
London  from  the  Borough  might  be 
accommodated  in  offices  in  the  Borough? 

As  I explained  to  you,  Sir,  the  area 

is  pretty  well  developed  as  it  is,  and 
there  are  no  sites  available  for  such  a 
suggestion  as  you  make. 

10160.  Judging  by  the  number  of 
people  they  can  get  on  two  acres  on 
Thames-side,  I imagine  you  are  not  a 
very  built  up  area.  I just  put  the  ques- 
tion to  see  whether  you  had  considered 
it. No. 

Mr.  Cadbury : I do  not  think  I have 
anything  more  on  housing  or  planning. 

Chairman : In  that  case  can  we  move 
on  to  the  personal  health  and  welfare 
services? 

10161.  Mr.  Cadbury : In  your  written 
evidence  you  have  set  out  the  position 
very  clearly  for  each  of  these  services, 
and  if  I may  say  so  the  method  you 
have  adopted  makes  it  easy  for  me  to 
put  the  next  question  : on  health  and 
welfare  services,  I can  see  no  comments 
in  the  written  evidence ; may  I take  it 
that  that  means  that  you  are  fully  satis- 
fied with  the  present  divisional  arrange- 
ments for  health  and  welfare? If  we 

were  not,  Sir,  we  would  refer  to  it. 

10162.  And  that  you  do  not  ask  for 
any  greater  delegation  of  health  func- 
tions?  No. 

10163.  Chairman:  I wonder  why  you 
differ  from  some  of  your  neighbours  who 
think  they  ought  to  have  a bigger  say 
and  a more  active  part  in  the  health  and 
welfare  services?  I suppose  you  did  not 


have  any  health  and  welfare  services 

yourselves  until  about  1948,  did  you? 

We  had  certain  health  services  before 
1948,  Sir. 

10164.  Which  ones  did  you  have  then? 

Dr.  Westcombe : We  had  only  the 

environmental  health  services.  We  had 
none  of  the  existing  personal  health  ser- 
vices prior  to  1948  as  a Borough  func- 
tion. 

10165.  No-r  any  personal  welfare 
services? No. 

10166.  So  in  a sense  you  did  noit  give 

up  anything  in  1948? No.— Aider- 

man  Taylor:  Of  course,  it  must  ibe 
remembered  that  we  have  representa- 
tion on  the  County  Health  and  Welfare 
Committees. 

10167.  You  have  got  more  say  of 
course  under  ithe  1948  Act  than  -you  had 
before,  really,  have  you  not,  because 
you  have  got  divisional  sub-committees? 
Yes,  Sir. 

10168.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Under  environ- 
mental health,  you  do  make  a comment 
in  your  written  evidence  that  you  are 
having  considerable  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing sites  for  tipping  refuse,  and  that  in 
your  view  that  problem  will  increase. 
Where  do  you  at  present  dispose  of  the 

Borough  refuse? The  gravel  pits  we 

mentioned  in  the  opening  statement,  at 
Egharn,  Sir. 

10169.  You  are  -in  this  experimental 

scheme? Yes,  a joint  scheme  with 

Kingston. 

10170.  If  that  continues  satisfactorily 
as  an  experiment,  that  is,  where  you  are 
tipping  raw  refuse  -into  wet  pits,  is  there 
plenty  of  room  in  your  present  pits  ait 

Egharn  for  some  years  to  come? Mr. 

Apse:  You  will  see  from  our  report 
that  we  have  a contract  until  1964. 

10171.  Chairman : Have  you  exer- 
cised the  1959  option? Yes,  Sir,  we 

have,  and  we  do  know  that  before  that 
expires  there  will  be  difficulty  in  the 
contractor  finding  an  outlet.  The  present 
outlet  will  be  exhausted  before  1964. 
You  see,  he  is  not  only  taking  the  three 
authorities’  refuse,  but  others  from  Lon- 
don as  well ; Hammersmith  is  going  out 
there,  and  other  authorities.  So  the  diffi- 
culty will  be  where  to  find  the  tipping 
sites  after  1964. 

10172.  Could  I ask  you,  Mr.  Apse, 
as  a technical  man,  who  has  obviously 
taken  an  interest  in  this  problem, 
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whether  you  feel,  taking  West  London 
and  leaving  the  rest  out  for  the  moment, 
in  the  West  London  area,  apart  from 
problems  of  ownership  and  local  autho- 
rity differences,  are  there  enough  empty 
wet  .gravel  pits  available  to  take  care 
of  the  refuse  for  very  many  years  to 
come? That  is  my  opinion,  Sir,  yes. 

10173.  It  is  not  a shortage  of  available 
pits? No,  Sir.  You  see,  gravel  work- 

ing is  still  continuing  and  is  likely  to 
continue  for  many  years  to  come  in  the 
London  area,  so  those  pits  must  still  foe 
reclaimed,  and  the  holes  are  being 
created  almost  at  a greater  pace  than 
the  refuse  to  fill  them  in. 

10174.  Most  of  -this  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river? On  the  Surrey  side. 

10175.  Not  in  Middlesex? There 

is  a lot  in  Middlesex,  but  there  is  plenty 
in  Surrey  as  well. 

10176.  And  your  opinion  as  a techni- 
cal man,  leaving  out  all  the  difficulties 
as  to  how  you  got  them,  is  that  there  is 
ample  room  for  disposing  of  far  more 
than  just  the  refuse  of  the  three  boroughs 

with  which  you  are  concerned? It 

depends  how  far  you  take  it  on  that,  but 
I would  say  adequate  room  for  a sub- 
stantial amount  of  refuse  for  many  years 
to  come.  It  depends  how  much  you 
divert  to  that  source. 

10177.  Yes.  Of  course  there  are  other 
pits,  there  are  chalk  pits,  there  are 
■marshes  by  the  side  of  the  Thames 
estuary,  and  so  on  ; but  T am  really 
asking  you,  as  far  as  the  areas  in  West 
Middlesex  and  Surrey  are  concerned, 
whether  you  would  think  it  could  be 
taken  care  of,  provided  your  experiment 

is  proved  to  be  successful? That  is 

so,  Sir. 

10178.  And  there  are  no  other  diffi- 
culties, of  access  or  one  thing  or  another, 
to  the  available  gravel  pits?- No,  Sir. 

Mr.  Cadbury : I was  asking  purely  on 
technical  grounds.  I realise  there  may 
be  political  and  loca!  authority  difficul- 
ties. ,1  do  not  think  I want  to  pursue 
that  .any  further,  Sir. 

Chairman : Then  shall  we  take 

finance? 

10179.  Mr.  Cadbury:  You  appreciate 
that  the  Royal  Commission  is  interested 
in  the  financial  problems  of  the  whole  of 
the  Greater  London  area.  For  manyyears 
there  has  been  a rate  equalisation  scheme 
especially  .applicable  to  the  central  areas, 
within  the  London  County  Council  area. 


It  has  been  suggested  on  several  occa- 
sions that  the  equalisation  of  rates 
within  a larger  area  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered. I would  not  know  whether  the 
Borough  of  Malden  and  Coombe  would 
be  better  oil  or  worse  off  under  a system 
of  equalisation,  but  J should  be  interested 
to  know  whether  you  have  considered 

that  as  a .possibility? -Alderman 

Taylor  : I should  like  to  refer  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  Sir. — Alderman  Johnson  : 
We  have  not  given  direct  consideration 
to  that  particular  point,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  if  I may  just  answer  your  comment 
.as  to  whether  the  Borough  would  be 
worse  off  or  otherwise,  wc  have  certain 
figures,  which  are  published  figures, 
which  indicate  .that  the  average  rate  of 
the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  is  17s.  2d., 
and  our  rate  is  16s. 

10180.  Although  a great  many  of  your 
population  can  earn  their  living  in  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs?-— — Yes. 

10181.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Borough  of  Malden  and  Coombe  and 
the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  are  linked 
in  that  sense,  that  the  working  popula- 
tion of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs,  a lot 
of  them,  live  outside  the  Metropolitan 

Boroughs? Yes,  Sir.  Of  course,  this 

is  .a  problem  which  requires  a litllc  bit 
more  than  just  answering  off  the  cuff. 
I could  come  back  with  two  points  on 
that,  first  of  all.  .Most  of  these  people  are 
employees,  and  therefore  the  product  of 
their  labour  results  in  the  payment  of 
rates  where  they  work,  in  so  far  as  their 
employers  pay  rales;  and  secondly  one 
could  argue  of  course  in  the  reverse,  that 
we  in  Surrey,  with  all  our  parks  and 
commons,  provide  them  with  recrea- 
tion facilities. 

10182.  I merely  asked  the  question 
whether  you  had  considered  it? — —l 
started  off  by  saying  “ No  ” to  that, 

10183.  Tt  has  been  put  to  us  in  some 
quarters  that  it  should  he  considered, 
but  you  have  not  considered  it  from 

your  point  of  view? Wc  have  not 

considered  it. 

10184.  Chairman:  Am  I right  in 

thinking  that  you  are  really  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  best  thing  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  your  area  is  io  maintain  the 
independent  status  of  the  Borough  of 

Malden  and  Coombe? Alderman 

Taylor:  There  is  no  doubt  whatsoever 
that  that  is  our  expressed  opinion. 
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10185.  And  it  is  your  principal  objec- 
tive of  course  in  coming  before  us,  is  it 
not? Absolutely. 

10186.  One  reason  of  course  is  that 
(you  are  an  awkward  size  from  one 

point  of  view,  are  you  not — 45,000? 

I would  not  say  we  have  considered  it 
from  a population  angle  at  all,  Sir.  We 
were  concerned  mostly  with  what  was  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  local  people. 

10187.  You  think  on  the  whole  you 
are  not  big  enough  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions which  some  boroughs  are  asking 


for,  they  are  better  left  with  the  County, 
and  that  apart  from  planning  delegation, 
which  you  would  like  to  see  extended 
where  you  have  suggested,  and  also  an 
extension  of  the  delegation  in  education, 
you  are  really  very  happy? Yes,  Sir. 

10188.  In  that  case  I do  not  think  we 
need  bother  you  with  any  more  ques- 
tions. Thank  you  again  for  coming 
today,  and  for  making  your  attitude  so 

abundantly  clear. 'May  I thank  you, 

Sir,  and  your  colleagues,  for  your  very 
kindly  hearing  of  our  comments. 


(T he  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Councillor  C.  G.  L.  Du  Cann 
Alderman  K.  Bidmead 
Alderman  Mrs.  E.  A.  Bidmead 
Alderman  G.  W.  Dew 
Alderman  Stanley  Gooding 
Alderman  Mrs.  Amy  Woodgate 
Councillor  Mrs.  I.  E.  Desforges 
Councillor  F.  J.  F.  Stone 
Councillor  R.  L.  Cutmore 
Mr.  R.  A.  C.  Drobig 
Mr.  T.  L.  Lockett 
Mr.  P.  L Wells 
Dr.  J.  W.  Starkey 
Mr.  C.  Barclay 

on  behalf  of  Surbiton  Borough  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


10189.  Chairman  '.  I assume  you  are 
'leading  the  delegation  this  afternoon, 
Mr.  Mayor,  and  if  you  are  ready  per- 
haps you  would  like  to  begin?— 7— 
Councillor  Du  Cann:  Yes,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  perhaps  .1  may  begin  by  thank- 
ing the  Commission  for  receiving  us  here 
this  afternoon  and  allowing  us  to  supple- 
ment our  written  evidence.  I will  intro- 
duce if  I may  the  Borough  Council’s 
representatives,  both  the  members  and 
the  officers,  and  if  you  agree,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I would  propose  that  the  questions 
which  you  and  your  colleagues  will  put 
to  us  after  the  opening  statement  should 
be  dealt  with  by  the  member  or  officer 
most  closely  connected  with  the  subject. 
The  members  who  are  here  to  support  me 
are  these : Alderman  Kenneth  Bidmead, 
who  is  Chairman  of  the  Finance  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  and  who 
will  answer  all  questions  connected  with 
those  matters  as  well  as  with  matters 
of  general  policy ; Mr.  Lockett,  the 
Borough  Treasurer ; Alderman  Stanley 
Gooding,  the  Chairman  of  the  Open 
Spaces  and  Swimming  Bath  Committee 
and  Chairman  of  the  North  Central 
Divisional  Health  Committee ; Dr. 
Starkey,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  ; 
Councillor  Mrs.  Desforges,  who  is  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Public  Health  Commit- 
tee ; the  Deputy  Town  Clerk,  Mr. 
Drobig,  who  is  appearing  for  the  Town 
Clerk  who  cannot  be  here  because  of 
illness,  and  I am  going  to  ask  the  Com- 
mission to  be  a little  indulgent  to  us  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  got 
our  admirable  Town  Clerk  here,  who 


has  taken  so  .much  interest  in  this  mailer 
and  who  has  done  so  much  of  the  work 
here,  but  I am  quite  sure  ,Mr.  Drobig 
will  efficiently  deputise  for  him ; Aider- 
man  Mrs.  Bidmead,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Housing  Committee,  who  is  also  Chair- 
man of  the  North  Central  Divisional 
Executive  for  Education  and  Chairman 
of  the  North  Central  Divisional  Welfare 
Committee ; Councillor  Stone,  the  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Highway  Committee ; 
the  Deputy  Borough  Engineer,  Mr. 
Wells,  and  lastly,  but  by  no  means  least, 
is  Alderman  Dew,  who  is  Chairman  of 
the  Buildings  and  Town  Planning  Com- 
mittee. There  arc  other  members  anti 
officers  in  the  second  row  behind  me, 
and  I will  introduce  those  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  call  upon  them. 

10190.  Not  the  second  tier,  Mr. 

Mayor? We  believe  as  you  know  in 

second-tier  government,  as  we  have  said 
in  our  evidence,  and  wc  have  got  it  here 
most  certainly.  With  regard  to  this  state- 
ment of  mine,  it  is  perhaps  a little  long, 
every  member  of  the  Royal  Commission 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  been 
given  a copy,  and  it  may  be,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  it  would  save  your  valuable 
time  not  to  have  it  read,  but  1 am 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  yourself  and  the 
Royal  Commission  as  to  whether  it 
should  be  read  or  not. 

10191.  1 take  it  you  would  like  it  to 
be  put  into  the  shorthand  note  anyway, 

would  you  not? -Yes,  1 think  perhaps 

that  is  essential,  and  therefore  I will  read 
it,  if  I may. 
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10192.  X do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
for  you  to  read  it.  I am  not  sure  that 
we  have  all  had  the  time  to  give  it  the 
detailed  study  it  deserves,  hut  perhaps 
as  a compromise,  Mr.  Mayor,  you  would 
like  just  to  draw  our  attention  to  the 

more  salient  features  of  it. If  you 

please.  I think  that  course  would  be 
a good  one,  if  1 may  say  so.  May  I 
correct  a remark  in  the  opening  state- 
ment? Tt  says  “ Surbiton  is  a borough 
with  a little  over  63,000  population  . . 
and  “Surbiton  is  a dormitory  town  and 
is  likely  to  remain  so  in  view  of  the 
limitation  of  industrial  expansion  in 
Metropolitan  Surrey  ”,  I expect  the 
Royal  Commission  thinks  that  Surbiton 
is  a dormitory  town,  and  indeed  we 
have  always  thought  so,  and  I think  the 
world  in  general  thinks  that  it  is  almost 
purely  a dormitory  town  ; but  we  have 
just  had  some  figures  got  out  which  have 
very  much  surprised  us,  and  may  per- 
haps surprise  the  Commission.  I shall 
ask  Alderman  Bid, mead  to  give  them  to 
you  later  if  you  would  like  them  in 
detail,  but  they  appear  to  show  that 
Surbiton  in  fact,  contrary  to  what  is 
generally  understood,  is  only  about  25 
per  cent,  a dormitory  town.  We  were 
under  the  impression  that  probably  the 
majority  of  our  people  worked  in 
London,  and  that  we  were  really  a town 
of  commuters,  but  the  figures  do  not 
seem  to  substantiate  that.  If  you  would 
like  to  have  the  figures  later,  no  doubt 
you  will  ask  for  them,  and  they  will  be 
furnished. 

10193.  I think  Alderman  Bidmcad 
may  take  it  that  we  shall  need  them. 
T thought  you  probably  would,  be- 
cause of  course  it  was  a surprise  to 
ourselves — a prophet  is  not  without 
honour  except  in  his  own  country,  and 
the  people  who  know  the  least  are  per- 
haps the  people  you  would  expect  to 
know  the  most  about  it.  Tf  I may,  Sir, 
t will  now  read  our  supplementary 
statement, 

May  T begin  by  thanking  the  Com- 
mission for  receiving  us  here  this  after- 
noon and  allowing  us  the  opportunity 
of  supplementing  our  written  evidence. 

T will  now  introduce  the  Town  Coun- 
cil's representatives,  both  members  and 
officers,  and  if  you  agree  Mr.  Chair- 
man X propose  that  the  questions  which 
you  and  your  colleagues  will  put  to  us 
after  my  opening  statement  shall  be 


dealt  with  by  the  member  or  officer  most 
closely  connected  with  the  subject. 

Surbiton  is  a borough  of  a little  over 

63.000  population,  and  the  county  de- 
velopment plan  envisages  a growth  to 

66.000  by  1971.  The  town  is  mainly 
residential  in  character,  although  there 
is  a compact  industrial  estate  south  of 
the  Kingston  By-Pass  comprising  mainly 
light  and  specialised  industries.  A high 
proportion  of  the  working  population 
travels  to  other  .areas  for  employment, 
including  many  professional  people  and 
office  workers  who  go  to  the  City.  In 
short,  Surbiton  is  a dormitory  town  and 
is  likely  to  remain  so  in  view  of  the 
limitation  of  industrial  expansion  in 
Metropolitan  Surrey. 

Surbiton  is  a young  borough  by  com- 
parison with  many  others  in  the  Com- 
mission’s area  (we  were  granted  our 
Charter  of  Incorporation  in  1936,  and 
prior  to  that  we  were  an  Urban  District); 
nevertheless  we  claim  that  the  town  is 
in  every  sense  a well  knit  community 
and  there  are  abundant  indications  of  a 
healthy  interest  on  the  part  of  residents 
in  matters  civic,  cultural  and  social. 
There  is  a list  of  some  120  local  organi- 
sations and  societies,  many  of  which  1 
am  meeting  during  my  year  as  Mayor, 
as  have  my  predecessors  in  office. 

T will  not  dwell  at  too  great  a length 
upon  the  past  achievements  of  the  Town 
Council  and  the  Urban  District  Council 
before  .them ; most  of  this  has  been 
already  stated  in  the  preliminary 
memorandum  which  we  submitted.  It 
would,  I feel,  be  appropriate  to  stress 
some  of  the  current  activities  of  the 
Town  Council  in  evidence  of  our  aware- 
nes  of  present  day  needs  and  of  our 
planning  for  the  future. 

Taking  perhaps  the  most  topical  sub- 
ject of  Housing  first,  the  Corporation 
own  some  1,370  dwellings,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  three  small  sites  will  bring 
this  total  within  the  next  year  or  so  to 
a little  over  1,420. 

In  recent  years  the  Town  Council 
have  placed  some  emphasis  on  the  pro- 
vision of  dwellings  for  old  people  and 
within  a few  months,  with  the  comple- 
tion of  our  latest  estate,  we  shall  have 
provided  nearly  100  of  these  dwellings. 
About  a year  ago  the  blousing  Commit- 
tee directed  particularly  their  attention 
to  the  welfare  of  their  elderly  tenants. 
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At  that  time  all  of  the  old  folk’s  dwell- 
ings were  in  estates  containing  normal 
Council  houses  and  it  was  felt  that  with 
the  proximity  of  the  younger  tenants  the 
question  of  arranging  some  measure  of 
supervision  of  the  old  folk  was  not  then 
a matter  of  urgency.  The  Committee 
did,  however,  undertake  to  look  at  the 
matter  again  when  two  estates  composed 
entirely  of  old  folk’s  dwellings  were  com- 
pleted. This  stage  has  now  been  reached 
and  the  Committee  are  about  to  con- 
sider the  arrangements  for  the  welfare 
of  the  elderly  tenants,  and  doubtless  will 
give  some  thought  to  the  desirability  of 
appointing  a warden  or  a person  to 
undertake  regular  visits. 

The  Town  Council  are  in  process  of 
acquiring  and  leasing  certain  large  pro- 
perties in  the  town  for  what  is  called 
“ intermediate  ” accommodation — that 

is  accommodation  for  persons  evicted 
from  their  homes.  Up  to  the  present, 
requisitioned  properties  have  been  used 
for  this  purpose,  but  as  you  know  the 
power  to  hold  requisitioned  properties 
expires  in  March  of  next  year,  and  the 
Town  Council  are  acquiring  properties 
in  substitution  'because  they  are  con- 
vinced that  there  will  be  a need  for 
intermediate  accommodation  for  some 
time  to  come. 

'Like  other  authorities  in  Metropolitan 
Surrey,  Surbiton  has  almost  reached  the 
end  of  its  land  resources  for  housing 
development,  and  future  building,  both 
by  the  Corporation  and  private  enter- 
prise, will  be  confined  to  redevelop- 
ment at  higher  than  existing  densities. 
This  is  a process  which  has  been  gaining 
momentum  in  the  borough  of  recent 
years. 

To  afford  some  relief  to  the  housing 
waiting  list  the  Town  Council  are  par- 
ticipating, along  with  several  other 
Surrey  authorities,  in  a scheme  of  town 
development  at  Frimley  and  Camberley 
and  the  first  of  the  75  houses  to  be 
allocated  to  the  Town  Council  under 
the  scheme  has  already  been  occupied  by 
a Surbiton  family.  The  response  of 
those  .in  urgent  housing  need  to.  the 
opportunity  to  move  to  Frimley  and 
Camberley  will  no  doubt  influence  the 
Town  Council  in  their  future  attitude  to 
this  method  of  alleviating  the  housing 
problem. 

Then  there  is  the  continual  movement 
of  families  to  the  new  and  expanded 
towns,  and  in  respect  of  many  of  these 


families  the  Corporation  make  a con- 
tribution to  -the  Minister.  We  are  find- 
ing, however,  that  not  all  of  these  move- 
ments to  the  new  towns  provide  relief 
to  the  waiting  list ; many  of  the  families 
going  are  not  on  the  Town  Councirs 
“ urgent  ” list  for  rehousing. 

Moving  away  from  the  subject  of 
housing,  I think  the  Town  Council  can 
point  with  some  pride  to  their  achieve- 
ments in  the  provision  of  parks  and 
wayside  gardens  in  the  Borough.  One 
hundred  and  one  acres  have  been  laid 
out  as  recreation  grounds  and  playfields. 
and  there  are  facilities  for  all  kinds  of 
organised  sports,  including  one  of  the 
first  municipally  owned  running  tracks  to 
be  provided  in  Surrey.  There  are  28 
acres  of  gardens  at  road  junctions  and 
roadside  commons,  and  some  82  acres  of 
open  space  land,  mostly  bordering  the 
rivers  and  streams.  The  total  amount 
of  land  held  by  the  Town  Council  for 
all  open,  space  purposes  is  315  acres, 
nearly  seven  per  cent,  of  the  acreage  of 
the  Borough. 

Our  written  evidence  shows  how  far 
the  Town  Council  have  gone  in  provid- 
ing sites  to  enable  youth  and  other 
local  organisations  to  erect  their  own 
headquarters.  Recently  -the  Town  Coun- 
cil have  decided  to  erect  a youth  club 
headquarters  on  part  of  a recreation 
ground  at  Ohessington.  When  com- 
pleted this  building  will  be  leased  to  the 
Surrey  County  Council,  as  the  authority 
responsible  for  the  youth  service,  and 
will  provide  urgently  needed  facilities  for 
the  youth  of  this  area. 

Since  adopting  the  Libraries  Act  in 
1931,  Surbiton  has  provided  an  excel- 
lent service  for  the  public  (as  testified  by 
the  growing  membership  and  book  issues 
—figures  can  be  given  to  the  Commission 
if  it  wishes  later) — in  a newly  built 
Central  Library  (opened  in  1932),  a new 
Branch  at  Chessington  (opened  1950)  and 
a Branch  at  Tolworth  (opened  1958). 
The  existing  Branch  at  Hook  is  shortly 
to  be  replaced  by  a new  building  adjoin- 
ing the  proposed  new  Community  Centre 
building  at  Fim  Road,  Hook. 

Members  of  the  Commission  will  be 
aware  of  the  terms  of  the  recent  Roberts 
Report  on  the  public  library  service, 
which  places  emphasis  on  the  County 
Council  as  prima  facie  the  library 
authority  for  the  whole  of  the  County, 
with  the  county  districts  left  to  make 
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out  a case  to  operate  the  powers.  Our 
vietws  on  that  are  expressed  in  the  next 
paragraph  rather  strongly. 

The  Town  Council  consider  most 
strongly  that  their  record  as  an  autono- 
mous library  authority  refutes  any  sug- 
gestion that  ministerial  control  of  library 
functions  is  required,  or  a transfer  to 
any  other  authority.  There  is  an  inti- 
macy of  contact  in  the  library  service 
with  the  burgesses  which  makes  it 
eminently  suitable  to  continue  as  a 
directly  conferred  function  of  the  Town 
Council. 

As  will  be  seen  from  our  written  evi- 
dence the  Town  Counoil  maintain  76 
miles  of  county  and  district  roads  in  the 
Borough  and  schemes  for  the  improve- 
ment of  these  roads  are  put  in  hand  as 
opportunities  present  themselves.  The 
Town  Council  are  progressively  improv- 
ing the  street  lighting  in  the  town.  Tn 
common  with  most  other  authorities  we 
have  our  problems  of  street  parking. 
To  alleviate  this  we  have  provided 
several  off-street  parking  places  in  the 
busy  areas,  and  are  in  course  of  acquir- 
ing two  large  properties  in  the  vicinity 
of  Surbiton  Station  for  this  purpose, 
which  should  afford  some  relief  to  the 
problem  of  congestion  in  Victoria  Road. 

As  a centre  for  social  and  cultural 
activities  as  well  as  for  public  indoor 
entertainment  (including  stage  plays  and 
dancing),  the  Town  Council  have 
acquired  and  equipped  the  Surbiton 
Assembly  Rooms  containing  large  and 
small  halls  and  other  rooms,  and  this 
building  is  widely  used  by  local  organi- 
sations. 

Our  written  evidence  contains  certain 
strictures  upon  the  present  town  plan- 
ning delegation  arrangements  particu- 
larly in connection  with  applications  for 
permission  to  develop.  Some  applica- 
tions are  dealt  with  by  the  Town  Council 
under  delegated  powers,  others  are 
scheduled  for  consideration  by  the  Area 
Sub-Committee  and  a few  fall  to  be 
considered  by  the  County  Planning  Com- 
mittee. It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
situation  has  shown  gradual  improve- 
ment over  the  past  two  or  three  years. 
The  number  of  scheduled  applications 
(that  is  to  say  those  which  cannot  be 
dealt  with  at  once  by  the  Borough 
Council’s  Planning  Committee)  have 
lessened  in  number  from  109  out  of  a 


total  of  484  in  1957,  to  85  out  of  477 
in  1958  and  70  out  of  491  in  1959. 

10194.  Chairman:  I suppose  that  70 
includes  applications  made  by  the  Surbi- 
ton Borough  Council  themselves? 1 

am  informed  that  it  does. 

10195.  Can  we  know  which? 

Alderman  Dew  is  the  authority  on  that. 
— Alderman  Dew : Yes,  it  does  include 
applications  from  Surbiton. 

10196.  How  many  of  the  70  would  be 

applications  by  Surbiton? Only  tiwo 

or  three. — Councillor  Du  Conn: 
Expressed  as  a percentage  this  is 
a drop  from  22*5  per  cent,  to  18  per 
cent  then  to  14  per  cent.  There  has 
been  a corresponding  decrease  in  the 
number  of  applications  referred  to  the 
County  Planning  Committee.  Some  de- 
lay with  scheduled  applications  is  inevit- 
able but  our  impression  is  that  these  are 
in  the  main  occasioned  not  by  the 
machinery  but  the  application  to  difficult 
and  border  line  cases  of  County  policy. 
T would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  in 
some  instances  one  welcomes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  another  opinion  (that  of 
the  Area  Planning  Sub-Committee)  on  a 
difficult  application.  Whilst  the  Town 
Council  are  satisfied  with  the  present- 
downward  trend  they  are  very  conscious 
that  this  is  attributable  to  the  goodwill 
of  the  local  planning  authority.  At  the 
same  time  the  Council  consider  that  it  is 
only  right  ithat  they  should  be  given 
reasonable  freedom  to  deal  with  planning 
applications  now  that  the  Surrey 
Development  Plan  has  been  approved. 
It  would  not  I hope  be  discourteous  to 
the  County  Council  to  say  that  the 
Town  Council  would  nevertheless  feel 
more  secure  against  any  reversal  of  the 
present  trend  if  their  powers  of  negotia- 
tion were  strengthened  as  visualised  on 
page  36  of  their  written  evidence. 

In  regard  to  the  broader  issue  of  the 
quinquennial  review  of  the  County 
Development  Plan,  suffice  at  to  say  that 
the  Town  Council  were  satisfied  with 
the  consultations  which  took  place  with 
the  County  Council  when  the  Develop- 
ment Plan  was  originally  prepared,  and 
they  look  forward  to  similar  opportuni- 
ties for  consultation  on  future  reviews. 
They  would  not  suggest  that  the  duty  of 
preparing  the  plan  should  be  transferred 
below  County  level. 

If  I might  mention  one  further  matter 
of  current  concern,  the  Town  Council 
have  appointed  a Special  Committee  to 
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consider  and  report  upon  the  methods  of 
co-operation  between  the  Town  Council 
and  other  bodies  concerned  with  health 
and  social  services  within  the  Borough  ; 
to  assist,  if  required,  in  the  co-ordination 
of  such  work,  and  to  examine  ways  of 
encouraging  recruitment  of  more  volun- 
tary social  workers. 

This  Committee  have  held  several 
meetings  and  have  had  discussions  with 
representatives  of  youth  and  old  people's 
organisations  in  the  Borough,  and  one  of 
the  conclusions  reached  is  that  there  is 
a need  for  a closer  link  between  the 
organisations.  For  instance,  the  Com- 
mittee were  told  that  efforts  were  being 
made  to  interest  members  of  youth 
organisations  in  social  service  work,  with 
some  success,  but  that  an  extension  of 
this  social  service  work  by  the  young 
people  would  not  be  easy  under  the 
present  arrangements,  because  the  youth 
authorities  have  not  the  necessary  know- 
ledge of  the  needs  in  the  Borough.  The 
Surbiton  Old  People’s  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, which  is  doing  excellent  work,  and 
upon  which  are  represented  all  of  the 
principal  statutory  and  voluntary 
organisations  in  the  Borough,  is  hoping 
to  produce  a record  of  elderly  people  in 
the  Borough  with  a view  to  arranging 
for  periodic  visits  to  their  homes  by 
visitors,  who  of  course  would  be 
voluntary. 

In  order  to  bring  the  various  organisa- 
tions into  closer  touch  with  one  another, 
and  to  integrate  the  various  forms  of 
social  service  work,  the  Town  Council 
have  asked  me  as  the  Mayor  to  convene 
a conference  of  local  organisations  to 
discuss  this  matter,  and  the  organisations 
have  been  told  that  I propose  to  do 
this  in  the  Autumn  of  this  year. 

This  same  Special  Committee  have 
also  reported  to  the  Town  Council  on 
the  formation  of  a Marriage  Guidance 
Council  in  the  area,  with  the  result  that 
the  Town  Council  have  expressed  them- 
selves in  favour  of  Ihe  formation  of  a 
Marriage  Guidance  Council  for  an  area 
wider  than  Surbiton.  In  this  connection 
they  suggest  that  a suitable  area  might 
correspond  with  the  County  Council’s 
divisional  area  for  education,  health  and 
welfare  administration,  that  is  to  say  the 
Boroughs  of  Kingston,  Malden  and 
Coombe  and  Surbiton,  and  the  Urban 
District  of  Esher.  This  would  give  a 
total  population  of  something  over 
200,000  which  would  provide,  we  feel, 


sufficient  scope  to  the  proposed  Marriage 
Guidance  Council  in  the  way  of  finance 
and  recruitment  of  voluntary  workers. 

The  Town  Council  has  asked  me  to 
discuss  with  the  Civic  Heads  of  thr'-r 
adjoining  authorities  this  proposal  to 
form  a Marriage  Guidance  Council. 

My  Statement  so  far  is  intended  »a 
give  a brief  outline  (by  no  means  the 
complete  picture)  of  some  of  the  nulicfs 
which  arc  currently  engaging  the  Tom® 
Council’s  attention.  If  what  1 have  visa 
sounds  like  the  doctrine  of  “status  quo  " 
so  far  as  the  Commission's  task  is  con- 
cerned let  me  hasten  to  say  that  ihc 
Town  Council  have  constantly  in  mind 
(lie  efficiency  of  the  local  government 
administration  in  the  Borough,  changes 
and  improvements  having  hern  effected 
as  seen  to  he  desirable  and  for  iH»i 
reason  they  feel  confident,  and  compe- 
tent to  assume  such  further  respon- 
sibilities as  may  be  conferred  upon  them 
following  tlie  Commission's  review 

Before  closing  1 would  like  to  touch 
briefly  on  certain  services  administered 
by  the  County  Council,  but  in  w Inch  ihr 
Town  Council  Itave  a keen  interest 

First,  education:  the  Surrey  County 
Council  being  the  responsible  nuihoriiy. 
and  Surbiton  grouped  with  the  Bnrouyhs. 
of  Kingston  and  Malden  and  Coomb* 
and  the  Urban  District  of  fisher  in  the 
North  Central  Division.  These  four 
authorities  arc  represented  equally  on  the 
Divisional  Executive,  who  have  their 
own  offices  anti  staff  under  a Divisional 
Education  Officer  mid  who  have  fairly 
wide  powers  in  the  field  of  primary, 
secondary  and  further  education.  The 
County  Council  have  recently  revised  the 
scheme  of  delegation  to  the  Divisional 
Executives  so  us  to  give  the  Hxccutivm, 
greater  responsibilities.  The  Town 
Council  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  divisional  system  for  education  is 
not  capable  of  working  satisfactorily, 
and  (hey  have  never  recorded  their  desire 
to  become  an  autonomous  education 
authority.  What  we  have  said,  however, 
in  our  written  memorandum  of  evidence 
is  that  the  Town  Council  feel  perfectly 
competent  to  discharge  these  functions 
themselves  and,  whilst  not  seeking  change 
for  the  sake  of  change,  we  should  be 
given  so  we  think  sufficient  *'  reserve  “ 
powers  for  use  if  desirable  changes  can- 
not be  brought  about  by  negotiation 
tn  this  connection,  failing  direct  confer- 
inent  of  major  functions,  which  the 
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Town  Council  have  always  strongly  sup- 
ported in  principle,  wc  would  wish  the 
provisions  o£  Part  III  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1 958,  applied  to  Surbi- 
ton so  that  we  can  discuss  matters  with 
the  County  Council  on  fairly  equal 
terms.  As  we  have  said,  local  independ- 
ence and  initiative  should  not  be  unneces- 
sarily sacrificed  because  of  the  supposedly 
greater  efficiency  and  economy  of  large 
scale  administration,  and  relations 
between  lower  and  upper  tier  authori- 
ties should  be  periodically  reviewed  with 
this  consideration  in  mind. 

The  same  considerations  apply  we  feel 
with  equal  force  to  functions  other  than 
education  where  divisional  arrangements 
now  exist,  that  is  health  and  welfare,  and 
even  to  functions  where  lliey  do  not,  such 
as  the  children’s  services. 

If  participation  in  these  services  can 
he  developed  along  the  lines  we  have 
indicated,  my  Council  see  no  reason  for 
any  drastic  alteration  of  the  present 
local  government  framework  in  the 
County  of  Surrey, 

With  these  opening  remarks,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I place  myself  and  our  repre- 
sentatives at  your  disposal.  We  shall 
lie  happy  to  try  to  answer  satisfactorily 
any  questions  which  you  or  your  col- 
leagues may  wish  to  put  to  us,  but  if 
there  are  any  questions  on  which  you 
would  like  a more  considered  reply  in 
writing,  wo  shall  of  course  arrange  for 
that  to  be  done. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  you 
for  listening  to  me  so  patiently. 

Chairman : Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Mayor.  Shall  wc  take  education 
first? 

10197.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Mr. 

Mayor,  some  district  councils  in  Surrey 
have,  as  you  will  know,  expressed 
strongly  a view  that  the  areas  covered 
by  the  divisional  executives  arc  extremely 
suitable  areas  for  the  administration  of 
schools  and  further  education.  You  do 
not  really  think  that.  You  really  think 
that  the  area  of  Surbiton  would  he  a good 
area. — -That  is  a .question,  I take 
it,  upon  education? 

10198.  Yes. Would  you  allow  me 

to  ask  Alderman  Mrs.  Bidmcad? 

10199.  May  I just  make  it  quite  clear, 
Alderman  Mrs.  Bidmcad,  that  I am 
really  not  so  much  at  the  moment  dis- 
cussing the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the 


situation  as  wanting  to  be  quite  clear 

what  your  council  think. Alderman 

Mrs.  Bidmead:  The  Surbiton  Borough 
Council,  of  course,  as  you  know  by  size 
could  have  excepted  district  status,  but 
those  of  us  who  have  been  connected 
with  the  divisional  executive  over  many 
years  feel  the  divisional  executive  area 
is  a good  area  for  administration,  but 
like  others  that  you  must  have  heard 
feel  that  we  should  be  very  much  better 
off  if  we  had  more  powers,  and  were 
more  master  in  our  own  houses,  as  it 
were.  As  Surbiton  naturally  has  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  an  excepted 
district  if  the  county  were  not  prepared 
to  negotiate  for  those  further  powers 
that  we  would  want  over  a period  of 
time,  then  I think  it  would  only  be 
right  and  proper  for  us  to  ask  for 
excepted  district  status,  because  we  feel 
we  could  manage  it  if  we  are  given  that 
opportunity. 

10200.  Are  you  saying  that  you  would 
like  to  feel  that  you  had  in  reserve  the 
opportunity  of  asking  for  excepted 
district  status  if  you  do  not  get  what 
you  want,  what  the  council  wants,  by 
other  means? Yes. 

10201.  Could  we  know  about  these 
other  means?  You  would  like  to  get 
what  the  council  want  by  negotiation 
with  the  county  council? Yes. 

10202.  Does  that  mean  you  would  like 
to  get  something  different  from  excepted 
district  status  from  these  talks  with  the 
county  council? No.  only  an  exten- 

sion of  powers.  An  excepted  district 
would  have  an  extension  of  powers,  if 
we  were  an  excepted  district,  but  I see 
no  reason  why  the  divisional  executive 
should  not  have  the  same  sort  of  powers 
as  an  excepted  district,  and  T think 
Surbiton  would  be  quite  prepared  to 
remain  as  they  are  in  an  area  which  is 
compact  and  easy  of  working. 

10203.  We  have  heard  a good  deal — I 
am  still  not  quite  clear,  if  you  will  for- 
give me— we  have  heard  a good  deal 
about  extra  delegation  to  the  divisional 
executives  in  Surrey  in  1958,  and  a review 
of  the  working  of  that.  Do  you  think 
that  even  after  that  1958  liberalising  of 
the  delegation  arrangements  the  divi- 
sional executives  do  not  have  as  much 
power  as  an  excepted  district  would 
have? yes,  that  is  what  I do  think. 

10204.  You  think  there  is  a difference 
of  newer  and  discretion  and  respon- 
sibility?  Yes. 
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10205.  You  see,  the  obvious  difference 
is,  is  it  not,  that  a divisional  executive 
covers  the  area  of  several  district 
councils? Yes. 

10206.  And  therefore  in  the  last  resort 
the  divisional  executive  is  a county 
council  body? Yes. 

10207.  It  belongs  to  the  county 
council,  it  reports  to  it,  and  does  every- 
thing in  relation  to  the  county  council, 
and  not  in  relation  to  district  councils, 
whereas  m an  excepted  district  the  dele- 
gation is  not  to  the  divisional  executive 
of  this  larger  kind,  but  -to  the  district 
council. Yes. 

10208.  That  is  the  most  obvious 
difference? Yes. 

10209.  But  if  that  is  what  you  were 
attaching  importance  to,  presumably  you 
would  flatly  ask  for  excepted  district 
status.  If  you  wanted  the  delegation  to 
be  not  to  the  two  or  three  district 
councils  included  in  a divisional  executive, 
but  all  your  district  councils,  you  would 
presumably  flatly  try  to  negotiate  for 
excepted  district  status? Yes. 

10210.  Is  that  what  you  would  like  to 
do?  Would  you  like  to  talk  to  the 
county  council  and  try  and  get  them  to 
agree  to  your  having  excepted  district 
status?— — Mr.  Drobig : I think  the 
position  is  this,  that  the  to-wn  council  in 
general  are  well  satisfied  with  the  divi- 
sional arrangements.  They  are  not 
directly  concerned,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  nominate  their  members,  and  these 
members  have  views  on  what  they  them- 
selves have  to  do  when  they  go  along  to 
the  divisional  committees.  Our  authority 
would  like  to  see  divisional  executives 
having  more  work,  and  our  Chair- 
man is  prepared  to  suggest,  if  you 
so  wish  it,  things  which  she  thinks  the 
executives  could  take  over.  If  in  fact  the 
county  are  willing  to  meet  us  on  this,  we 
would  be  quite  happy.  Our  relations  with 
the  county  council  are  very  good  today, 
and  we  hope  they  always  will  be,  and  we 
are  perhaps  pessimistic  in  a sort  of  way 
in  seeking  to  have  the  right  in  the  back- 
ground to  exercise  these  functions  our- 
selves if  we  ever  needed  to  use  them, 
which  we  hope  we  would  not. 

10211.  First  of  all  you  would  be  quite 
satisfied  with  the  divisional  executive 
arrangements  if.  the  divisional  executive 
were  given  by  ifche  county  council  more 
power? Yes. 


10212.  Before  we  leave  that  and  come 
to  the  question  of  what  you  mean,  by 
more  power,  may  I take  up  a point  you 
mentioned?  You  said  the  members  of 
your  council  who'  were  appointed  to  the 
divisional  executive  have  their  own  views 
about  what  they  should  do  when  they 
get  to  the  executive,  or  words  to  that 

effect,  is  that  right? In  the  past  our 

members  felt  often  they  were  wasting 
their  time  going  to  the  divisional  execu- 
tive meetings. 

10213.  By  “in  the  past”  you  mean 

before  1958? Yes,  Sir.  Things  have 

been  improving  and  we  feel  they  could 
improve  further,  and  our  members  want 
a real  job  of  work  to  do. 

10214.  The  real  issue  is  quite  clear: 
you  would  be  satisfied  with  the  divi- 
sional executive  arrangement  if  you 
could  negotiate  with  the  county  council 

for  them  to  get  more  powers? tAnd 

on  equal  terms. 

10215.  You  said  you  would  tell  us 
what  are  the  powers.  Would  you  make 
it  quite  clear  to  us  what  are  the  powers 

you  would  like? Alderman  Mrs. 

Bidmead:  It  has  always  been  accepted 
that  the  county  council  must  have  an 
overall  control  of  functions,  but  last 
year’s  introduction  of  the  system  of  allo- 
cation of  block  sums  to  the  divisional 
executive  in  Surrey  seems  to  be  a con- 
structive and  enterprising  development 
as  far  as  J can  see.  A divisional  execu- 
tive can  now  maintain  and  improve  its 
school  buildings  and  grounds  and  equip 
its  schools  as  it  wishes.  It  could  hardly 
ask  for  more  in  this  respect,  but  at 
present  the  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  playing  fields  and  borders  is 
operated  by  the  County  Works  and 
Buildings  Department,  and  I think  there 
is  realty  no  need  for  this.  We  could  have 
a block  sum  which  we  would  deal  with 
in  this  way,  because  again  the  divisional 
executive  is  told  that  it  must  spend 
money  on  this,  that  or  the  other  thing, 
and  I feel  perhaps  in  urgent  cases  we 
would  feel  there  are  other  things  that 
are  more  pressing  and  if  we  were  freer 
with  the  block  grant  we  have  been  given 
we  should  be  able  to  work  out  our  own 
salvation  in  a better  way,  not  looking 
all  the  time  over  our  shoulder  to  sec 
what  the  county  was  thinking  about  it. 
Government  and  management  of  schools 
— an  important  relationship  now  exists 
between  divisional  executives  and  the 
county  education  committee,  and  the 
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relationship  'between  the  divisional  exe- 
cutive and  managers  and  governors  is  no 
less  important.  There  are  some  cases 
of  conferring  upon  the  divisional  execu- 
tive the  right  to  appoint  a proportion 
of  members  of  the  governing  bodies  of 
schools,  and  with  regard  to  teaching  staff 
is  there  any  reason  why  the  divisional 
executive  should  not  be  empowered  to 
confer  appointments  on  assistant 
teachers  recommended  by  managers  and 
governors?  'The  appointment  of  teachers 
is  at  present  done  by  the  county 
although  we  do  sit  on  the  appointments 
committee.  The  appointment  of  head 
teachers  is  clearly  bound  up  with  the 
county  promotion  scheme  but  the  divi- 
sional executive  participate  in  the  inter- 
viewing of  candidates  and  surely  there 
is  a case  for  it  to  do  so  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  short  lists,  where  I think  they 
have  not  any  say  at  all,  and  we  could 
have  some  say.  The  divisional  executive 
could  be  given  more  responsibility  over 
the  teaching  establishments  in  schools. 
The  authority  would  authorise  the  total 
number  of  teachers,  but  would  leave  it 
to  the  divisional  executives  to  decide 
how  they  should  best  be  used,  with,  of 
course,  certain  reserves  in  the  hands  of 
the  county  such  as  the  supply  of  teachers 
where  illness  intervened.  Then  in  regard 
to  educational  visits  it  should  be  possible 
for  the  divisional  executive'  to  exercise 
full  responsibility  for  school  journeys, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  whether 
in  term  time  or  in  the  holiday.  Then,  on 
the  use  of  school  premises  out  of  school 
hours,  the  divisional  executive  might  well 
be  given  full  discretion  here.  The  use 
of  public  transport  to  playing  fields  is 
another  matter,  and  installation  of  tele- 
phones in  schools.  They  are  only  some 
minor  cases  but  it  is  irksome  to  keep  on 
looking  over  your  shoulder  and  saying : 
“ May  we  do  .this,  or  that”  and  so  on, 
and  you  do  realise  what  I mean  when  I 
say  we  would  like  to  be  a little  more 
master  in  our  own  houses.  The  question 
as  to  whether  the  divisional  executive 
should  have  its  own  inspector  and  quali- 
fied architect  should  be  considered, 
though  this  opens  up,  of  course,  a field  of 
queries  in  the  minds  of  everybody  in  this 
connection.  In  conclusion  it  is  in  my 
opinion  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  allocation  of  responsibility  between 
county  and  division  should  be  clearly 
and  precisely  stated.  Why  should  all 
the  functions  performed  by  divisional 
executives  be  subject  to  the  authority’s 


regulations?  It  has  not  made  for  smooth 
administration  that  the  regulations  have 
in  many  cases  to  be  written  formally 
while  in  others  they  are  so  detailed  as 
to  give  executives  virtually  no  responsi- 
bility at  all.  If  possibly  it  could  be 
drawn  up  by  the  authority  all  aspects  of 
the  education  service  in  consultation  with 
the  executives,  we  would  know  precisely 
where  it  stands,  and  most  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  arise  from  time  to  time 
could  be  avoided.  Executives  could  at 
last  feel  that  there  was  not  a grace  and 
favour  existence,  and  that  is  really  the 
thing  that  I want  to  stress  the  most, 
because  I feel  at  the  moment  even  though 
we  have  had  a little  more  power  we 
still  feel  that  ours  is  rather  a graces  and 
favour  existence. 

10216.  That  list  is  very  interesting, 
and  I will  not  go  through  the  whole  fct  in 
detail,  but  if  you  will  allow  me  may  I 
just  ask  one  question  on  two  of  the 
points?  With  regard  to  finance  you  mean 
you  would  rather  like  the  allocation  of  a 
grant  on  a basis  of  fewer  headings  than 
the  six,  or  whatever  it  is? Yes. 

10217.  Have  you  in  mind  reducing 
that  to  three,  or  do  you  want  to  get  it 

down  to  no  divisions? 1 would  like 

to  get  it  down  to  no  divisions  at  all,  but 
perhaps  that  may  not  be  possible. 

10218.  You  would  like  it  lower  than 
six? Definitely. 

10219.  I will  not  go  into  the  details  of 
that,  you  have  .mentioned  it  yourself ; but 
on  one  other  point,  with  regard  to  the 
schools,  is  the  issue  in  your  mind,  for 
instance,  the  allocation  of  staffs  between 
primary  and  secondary? Yes. 

10220.  Is  that  the  main  thing  that  you 
have  in  mind? Yes. 

10221.  The  size  of  classes? Yes. 

10222.  Now  it  does  sound  from  what 
you  say  as  if  you  think  they  are  all  the 
sort  of  things  that  you  could  profitably 
discuss  with  the  county  council.  They 
put  forward  a scheme  in  1958  did  they 
not? Yes. 

10223.  That  is  going  to  work  for  one 
year? — — Y es. 

10224.  And  then  it  is  being  reviewed. 
You  have  not  yet  had  your  meeting  to 
consider  the  report? No. 

10225.  But  is  that  system  of  reviewing 
this  experiment  and  discussing  with  the 
county  about  possible  extensions  or 
changes  in  it,  and  so  on,  is  that  system 
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likely  to  work  in  your  opinion,  and  is 
that  method  of  dealing  with  the  thing 

satisfactory  to  the  council? Yes,  it 

should  be  satisfactory. 

10226.  You  just  want  a sort  of  big 
stick  in  the  background,  being  free  to 
take  up  the  question  of  excepted  district 
status  again,  in  order  to  make  the  county 
council  feel  that  you  are  really  serious, 

is  that  what  it  is? With  a borough 

the  size  of  Surbiton  we  really  should  not 
look  for  less ; we  should  look  for  more 
rather  than  less,  should  we  not,  as  we 
feel  we  are  capable  of  dealing  with  it? 

10227.  Perhaps  you  would  remind  me 
— in  the  past  you  did  not  qualify  for 
excepted  district  status  when  it  was  dis- 
cussed before? No. 

10228.  Now  you  are  not  flatly  pressing 
for  excepted  district  status  but,  as  you 
say,  and  as  the  Deputy  Town  Clerk  has 
also  said,  you  would  like  to  feel  you 
could  do  so  if  you  were  not  satisfied? 
That  is  so. 

10229.  I think  you  have  made  that  very 
clear.  You  would  not  care  to  give  us  an 
idea  of  what  you  think  the  prospects  are 
of  getting  out  of  the  county  council  the 
essential  points  of  what  you  have  in 

mind? 1 am  not  a crystal  gazer,  and 

I should  find  it  a little  difficult  .to.  As 
the  Deputy  Town  Clerk  has  rightly  said 
our  relations  with  the  county  council  are 
cordial  and  happy  relationships,  and  I 
do  not  consider  myself  that  the  county 
council  are  in  the  least  bit  unreasonable, 
and  I think  that  perhaps  a fair  and  honest 
discussion  might  get  the  sort  of  results 
that  we  might  desire. 

10230.  Some  of  the  district  and 
borough  councils  have  told  us  that  they 
regard  the  1958  change  in  delegation 
powers  as  really  a biggish  change,  not 
just  a small  change,  but  a really  big 
improvement.  Would  you  agree  with 
that? Yes,  it  is  an  improvement. 

10231.  A big  improvement? Yes, 

definitely. 

10232.  You  feel  doubtful  whether  the 
county  council  would  be  willing  to  go 
very  much  further? Yes,  I do. 

10233.  If  it  came,  suppose  it  did,  and 
let  us  for  the  moment  consider  the 
situation : suppose  you  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  distance  that  you  could  persuade 
the  county  council  to  go,  would  it  really 
in  your  view  be  better — I am  simply 
asking  for  your  view  and  the  view  of 


the  council — would  it  be  the  council’s 
view  that  you  would  be  better  off  if 
Surbiton  itself  became  an  excepted  dis- 
trict and  became  the  area  for  administra- 
tion?  Yes. 

10234.  You  do  not  think  there  are 
advantages  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  people  and  children  of  Surbiton  in 
having  the  schools  administered  over  this 

particular  area? 1 think  there  are 

definite  advantages  in  'being  a body,  but 
I still  think  that  we  have  within  Surbiton 
the  things  that  would  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  administer  as  an  excepted 
district. 

10235.  I think  I understand  what  you 
want  to  say,  but  finally  I would  like  to 
check  on  this  question.  You  are  not 
suggesting  you  want  the  three  tier  sys- 
tem. You  would  want  to  come  out  of 
the  divisional  executive  if,  shall  we  say, 
the  idea  came  about. Yes. 

10236.  You  would  want  to  come  out 

of  it  and  be  an  excepted  district? 

Yes. 

10237.  Chairman : Alderman,  have  you 
had  the  opportunity  to  study  what 
powers  the  excepted  district  actually  has? 

1 have  looked  at  the  various  powers. 

I have  not  studied  it  in  great  detail. 

10238.  1 think  you  will  find  that  an 
excepted  district  has  no  greater  ipowcr 
than  the  divisional  executive  and  it  is 
only  the  nature  of  the  body  and  the 
extent  of  its  jurisdiction  that  is  different. 
In  fact  I sometimes  think  you  might 
define  an  excepted  district  as  being  a 
divisional  executive  all  to  yourself,  so 
to  speak,  and  therefore  I wondered 
whether  the  county  council  would  really 
regard  this  stick  you  are  asking  for  as 
a very  menacing  object.  I think  you 
argued  it  was  a pity  to  out  down  the  size 
of  the  administration  left  to  the  Borough 
of  Surbiton,  and  I doubt  very  much 
whether  you  would  find  you  were  getting 
any  more  power.  You  might  have  it  to 
•yourself  hut  not  any  greater  power. — - 
Mr.  Drohig : It  is  a fact  I think  that  one 
negotiates  on  that  matter  by  consultation 
with  the  county  and  the  Minister  as  to 
the  scheme  of  administration  in  excepted 
districts. 

10239.  I am  only  going  on  a good 
many  schemes  of  administration  arrived 
at  in  (that  way  which  I have  had  the 
somewhat  doubtful  pleasure  -of  reading 
and  studying  in  the  course  of  this  in- 
quiry, and  I doubt  very  much  whether 
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there  is  much  difference  in  powers  be- 
tween -the  divisional  executive  and  ex- 
cepted districts,  .but  there  is  a difference 
in  the  nature  of  ithe  body  and  the  extent 
■of  its  jurisdiction,  but  I think  you  want 
to  study  them  more  before  you  (think  you 

have  much  of  a stick  there. 

Alderman  Mrs.  Bidmead : I think  I did 
say  in  the  beginning  we  are  happy  as  a 
divisional  executive  because  we  are 
working  with  Kingston  and  Malden  and 
Esher  and  Surbiton,  because  we  are  a 
very  useful  unit  with  a populace  of  about 
200,000,  and  <we  are  very  happy,  and 
(there  .is  no  difficulty  there.  The  members 
are  equal  from  each  of  the  places  and 
we  .get  on  splendidly  together,  and  .there 
is  no  difficulty  from  that  point  of  view, 
and  for  myself  I should  be  very  sorry 
indeed  to  sec  the  divisional  executive 
broken  up,  because  I feel  all  the  people 
•in  my  .divisional  executive— I call  it 
“ my  '*  because  I happen  to  be  the 
Chairman — would  feel  with  me  on  the 
sont  of  powers  T have  suggested  rather 
than  the  considered  opinion  of  the  divi- 
sional executive. 

10240.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I listened  very 
carefully  to  the  additional  powers  in  the 
list  you  gave  in  answer  to  Sir  Charles 
Morris’s  point.  You  realise  that  at  least 
one  similarly  sized  borough  i.s  asking 
for  excepted  district  powers  in  the  hope 
.that  they  .may  have  an  additional  power 
which  you  did  not  .mention.  They  are 
interested  in  experiments  in  what  I think 
are  called  mixed  schools,  of  which  there 
are  several  examples  in  the  county 
borough  of  Croydon  which  is  also  not 
very  far  away.  Do  I gather,  in  asking 
for  additional  powers  in  your  divisional 
executive  you  are  not  asking  for  powers 
to  try  out  experiments  in  education  of 
that  type?  I am  not  asking  you  to  areue 
the  merits  of  that  particular  thing  but 
clearly  that  is  asking  for  considerable 
power  to  experiment  in  the  method  of 
education. That  was  not  in  my  .mind. 

10241.  You  do  not  think  you  want 
powers  of  that  sort  in  your  divisional 
executive? We  have  not  really  con- 

sidered that,  but  speaking  personally  I 
should  say  no. 

Chairman : Shall  we  go  on  to  planning? 

10242.  Mr.  Cadbury : .1  gather  the 
main  issue  on  planning  is  this  question  of 
the  .method  of  dealing  with  planning 
applications.  I followed  your  statement 
very  clearly  and  I think  broadly  speaking 
you  are  asking  for  Part  III  planning 


powers  for  the  borough,  leaving  (the  de- 
velopment plan  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 

county? Yes,  but  I would  ask  you 

to  refer  to  Alderman  Dew  on  this  point. 
He  is  our  planning  chairman. 

10243.  .Is  that  a fair  statement? 

Alderman  Dew : Yes,  I think  so. 

10244.  When  it  comes  to  the  method 
of  dealing  with  applications  they  all 
come  to  the  Town  Hall  in  Surbiton? 
Yes. 

10245.  And  at  present  in  the  county 
of  Surrey  the  first  scrutiny  is  by  a divi- 
sional officer  of  the  County  Council  and 
it  is  on  his  interpretation  that  they  are 
either  left  for  local  decision  or  referred 

to  the  divisional  committee? That 

is  right,  Sir. 

10246.  And  if  they  are  referred  to  the 
divisional  committee  they  go  through  a 
technical  sub-committee  first  and  then  a 
few  of  them  get  referred  right  up  to 
County  Hall.  Just  how  would  you  cut 
down?  I gather  you  think  there  are 
too  many  steps  and  too  much  compli- 
cation. I am  an  individual  developer 
I come  to  your  Town  Hall  with  a re- 
quest for  development.  How  would  you 
propose  to  deal  with  it? In  the  be- 

ginning, Sir,  I think  we  ought  to  have 
more  power  in  scheduling  the  applica- 
tions. There  ought  to  be  a written  list 
of  what  can  and  what  cannot  be 
scheduled.  The  simpler  ones  could  be 
dealt  with  then  like  they  are  at  present 
in  Surbiton.  The  percentage  scheduled 
now  is  very  small  compared  with  what 
it  used  to  be  but  of  course  it  could  be 
reversed,  and  I should  like  to  see  that 
in.  writing  and  no  other  officer  or  com- 
mittee of  the  county  council  could  come 
along  and.  start  scheduling  another  50 
per  cent,  in  a year  or  so.  I certainly 
believe  in  the  area  committee  and  those 
that  are  scheduled  could  go  before  that, 
because  in  that  committee  we  have  our 
say.  There  are  still  representatives  from 
the  borough  planning  committee  who 
can  speak  on  it,  but  in  the  county  com- 
mittee we  have  no  one.  The  officers  of 
the  county  council  against  us  can  put 
their  case  and  no  one  from  the  borough 
can  put  the  case,  so  the  county  commit- 
tee only  hear  one  side.  But  an  area 
committee  can  consider  it  with  all  mem- 
bers present  and  if  they  agree  with  the 
borough  that  should  be  satisfactory  I 
think ; but  if  we  disagree  between  the 
borough  and  the  area  committee  then 
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the  county  council  should  take  action 
and  decide  itself. 

10247.  Out  of  these— is  it  14  per  cent, 
now? — 0f  the  applications  that  go 
through,  you  say  only  two  or  three  refer 
to  proposals  for  development  by  the 
local  authority  itself? That  is  all. 

10248.  So  there  is,  say,  12  per  cent, 
which  will  be  items  which  are  at  present 
referred  to  the  divisional  committee. 
Would  all  those  12  per  cent,  deal  with 
such  matters  as  deviation  from  the  de- 
velopment plan  which  the  local  authority 
wanted  to  pass? At  the  moment  any- 

thing dealing  with  industry  goes  to  the 
area  committee  and  also  any  deviation 
from'  the  plan. 

10249.  But  only  those  two  major 

items? There  are  others  picked  out 

occasionally. 

10250.  You  may  have  heard  me  ask 
this  question  this  morning,  but  in  an 
adjacent  county  the  system  of  dealing 
with  these  matters  is  quite  different.  In 
fact  I think  it  is  different  in  all  the 
adjacent  counties.  In  one  case  all  appli- 
cations are  dealt  with  in  the  first  place 
at  district  level.  The  district  surveyor 
or  planning  officer  advises  his  own  cojn- 
mittee  as  to  which  things  should  go  for- 
ward to  the  county.  True,  a copy  of 
all  applications  goes  to  the  county  and 
no  decision  can  be  given  under  14  days, 
so  that  the  county  could  in  fact  call  the 
matter  in  if  it  wanted  to.  But  in  prac- 
tice we  have  been  told  that  it  has  not 
been  done  and  in  fact  the  numbers  are 
four  or  five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  go 
forward  to  County  Hall  and  it  has 
greatly  cut  down  both  the  delay  factor 
and  amount  of  administrative  machinery 
which  seems  to  exist  in  Surrey.  Is  that 
the  sort  of  pattern  you  have  in  mind? 

No,  Sir.  I would  not  cut  out  the 

area  committees.  The  ones  that  go  on 
to  the  county  are  the  really  very  impor- 
tant items.  When  they  go  on  to  the 
county  the  borough  has  no  say  in  them 
whatever.  There  is  no  spokesman  from 
the  borough  to  put  its  case  forward  at 
all. 

10251.  Even  though  in  the  first  in- 
stance you  dealt  with  all  the  cases  at 
Town  Hall  in  Surbiton  and  relatively  few 
went  forward,  you  would  still  want  them 

•to  go  through  the  area  committee? 

Yes,  that  is  our  Council’s  view. 

10252,  On  the  question  of  the  de- 
velopment plan  itself  I think  in  the 


statement  it  said  you  were  satisfied  with 
the  degree  of  consultation  in  its  pre- 
paration. Are  you  satisfied  that  your 
interests  and  observations  are  given  suffi- 
cient consideration  in  its  revision? 

They  are  given  the  same  consideration  as 
there  was  in  getting  out  the  development 
plan. 

10253.  I gather  you  have  not  very 

much  land  left  for  housing. Council - 

lor  Du  Cann : No,  that  is  true. 

10254.  Surbiton  has  not  got  a serious 

amount  of  sub-standard  housing? 

Alderman  Mrs.  Bidmead : We  have  not. 

10255.  Therefore  your  housing  prob- 
lem is  the  extent  of  your  wailing  list? 
That  is  so. 

10256.  What  size  is  the  list? Seven 

hundred. 

10257.  Have  you  sufficient  land  to  deal 

with  700? No,  we  are  almost  built 

up  within  our  fence  at  the  moment  and 
we  are,  participating  in  a scheme  to 
export  people  to  Frimley  and  Camber- 
ley.  We  have  75  units  of  accommoda- 
tion in  that  allocation  and  we  have 
already  sent  one  so  far,  and  we  have  a 
problem  of  elderly  persons  in  Surbiton. 
Out  of  our  list  of  applicants  for  housing 
there  are  a large  number  of  elderly 
people,  although  we  have  dealt  a good 
deal  with  them  recently  and  built  old 
persons’  dwellings  to  an  extent. 

10258.  But  you  have  no  other  schemes 
for  building  outside  the  borough? — — 
Not  so  far. 

10259.  Does  that  mean  as  you  re- 
develop some  of  the  older  properties  you 

probably  increase  the  density? That 

would  be  so.  Surbiton  being  the  place 
it  is,  iit  has  a lot  of  large  old  properties 
of  course  and  when  they  were  pulled 
down  they  would  make  place  for  more 
units  of  accommodation.  Then  if  wc 
were  able  to  acquire  some  larger  houses 
we  might  be  able  to  do  things  with  them 
to  help  our  elderly  persons  and  housing 
problems. 

10260.  I listened  with  considerable  in- 
terest to  your  statement  on  the  local 
employment  of  the  population.  When 
you  said  only  25  per  cent,  of  people 
went  -to  London  out  of  the  total,  were 
you  referring  to  the  chief  wage  earner, 
or  25  per  cent  of  the  total  population? 
Alderman  Bidmead : I think  it  re- 
ferred not  to  the  total  population  but 
•to  the  occupied  population  working  in 
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London.  Perhaps  you  would  be  in- 
terested in  the  figures  from  questions  that 
have  been  put  before  today.  It  refers 
to  1957  when  our  population  was  just 
short  of  61,000  and  our  occupied  popu- 
lation was  28,575,  and  of  those  in  the 
London  area  or  what  one  might  call 
perhaps  the  L.C.C.  area,  7,000  were 
occupied.  That  is  25  per  cent. 

10261.  Chairman : That  is  within  the 

administrative  county  of  London? 

Yes,  Sir.  In  the  City  of  London,  of 
that  7,000,  4,000.  Those  figures  were 
prepared  in  1957  and  we  sent  for  them 
because  we  thought  you  would  be 
interested. 

10262.  Mr.  Cadbury : I see  on  this 
map  you  put  in  a considerable  area 
coloured  grey.  Is  that  an  area  of  small 
industry  or  docs  it  represent  one  or  two 

large  plants? Mr.  Drobig:  They  are 

light  industries  of  varying  size.  We  have 
no  heavy  industries  in  the  borough. 

10263.  Is  it  a trading  estate? In 

effect,  yes. 

10264.  Have  you  in  addition  any  large 
scale  commercial  employment  in  the 
borough,  blocks  of  offices  or  research 

establishments? Not  at  the  moment 

but  in  prospect. 

10265.  Have  you  land  available  on 
which  some  of  the  decentralised  London 

offices  could  be  put? We  have  just 

passed  a plan  and  work  is  proceeding 
rapidly  in  taking  down  the  Southampton 
Hotel  outside  the  Station  and  building 
an  eleven  storey  block  of  ofiices,  and 
that  will  do  what  you  have  in  mind. 

10266.  Will  that  be  generally  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  Croydon  Norwich 

Union  building? Mr.  Wells:  It  is  a 

similar  development. 

10267.  And  that  is  done  with  the  idea 
of  decentralisation  for  some  of  the  people 
who  at  present  go  in  from  Croydon  to 
work  in  London? — ■‘-Yes. 

10268.  And  you  would  do  the  same 

thing? Councillor  Du  Cann : And  we 

are  trying  to  persuade  London  firms  that 
it  will  pay  them  to  come  to  Surbiton. — 
Alderman  Bid  mead:  May  I make  one 
correction?  We  have  the  ordnance 
survey  people  in  Chessington  of  course 
and  quite  a few  government  offices — 
Inland  Revenue  and  Agriculture  and  so 
on. 

10269.  The  Inland  Revenue  have  a 
branch  office  that  was  originally  in 


London? 1 am  not  sure  it  was  the 

one  in  London  but  they  certainly  have 
a large  block  of  offices  near  Tolworth 
Station. 

10270.  I see  on  the  map  what  might  be 
very  large  institutions  in  one  or  two 
places.  Have  you  large  hospitals  or 

schools? Councillor  Du  Cann : We 

have  a number  of  hospitals  but  not 
large  ones. 

10271.  They  do  not  constitute  an  em- 
ployment problem? No. 

10272.  Chairman:  In  your  opening 
statement  you  referred  to  the  provision 
of  special  dwellings  for  old  people.  Now 
you  say,  where  you  have  completed-, two 
estates  composed  entirely  of  old  folks’ 
dwellings,  you  are  considering  arranging 
for  a warden  or  some  such  person  to 
make  regular  visits.  That  sort  of  situa- 
tion has  been  mentioned  to  us  on  a good 
many  occasions  as  being  an  argument 
for  some  authority  being  responsible  for 
housing  and  for  welfare  because  it  has 
been  said  to  us  that  difficulties  arise 
where  the  borough  is  the  housing  autho- 
rity and  therefore  is  responsible  for  and 
entitled  to  provide  the  dwellings.  The 
provision  and  payment  of  a warden  are 
part  of  the  welfare  duties  of  the  county 
council,  .in  respect  of  which  the  borough 
have  no  powers.  I do  not  know  whether 
you  have  come  across  that  problem  or 

found  some  way  of  getting  round  it. 

We  have  not  got  so  far  yet  as  dis- 
cussing the  provision  of  a warden.  We 
are  anticipating  that  but  then  we  will 
have  of  course  to  face  up  to  that 
problem. 

10273.  Mr.  Cadbury:  On  the  question 
of  planning  traffic  and  roads  I think 
you  put  in  this  large  map  of  the  whole 
county  of  Surrey  and  the  other  map 
shows  that  there  is  a major  through  road 
right  through  the  borough,  the  Kingston 
Bypass.  Does  that  relieve  the  borough 
fairly  effectively  of  traffic  problems  other 
than  those  within  your  own  local  traffic? 
I think  it  does. 

10274.  Are  you  satisfied  that  there  is 
adequate  planning  for  the  through  traffic 
that  does  not  originate  within  the 
•borough  so  as  to  make  it  reasonably 

sufficient  to  carry  it? Councillor 

Stone : In  so  far  as  it  is  traffic  from 
the  L.CC.  area  of  London  it  does  pro- 
vide a sufficient  facility  for  traffic  to 
avoid  Kingston  and,  with  it,  Surbiton. 
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But  I always  have  in  mind  that  the  sys- 
tem of  roads  is  not  necessarily  completed 
yet. 

10275.  Has  your  council  been  con- 
sulted by  the  London  Roads  Commit- 
tee? It  was  studying  the  roads  within 
the  London  County  Council  area,  but  at 
the  edge  of  this  area  all  the  roads  go 
off  into  other  areas.  Have  you  had 

any  contact  with  that  committee? 

Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

10276.  The  road  that  would  affect  you 
would  be  the  Kingston  Bypass  coming 
out  of  London.  This  is  the  committee 
of  which  'Mr.  Nugent  was  the  chairman. 
You  are  not  acquainted  with  its  work? 
No. 

10277.  Apart  from  the  Kingston  By- 
pass have  you  a road  problem  in  Surbi- 
ton with  across  traffic,  apart  from  the 
traffic  going  north-east  and  south-west? 
Have  you  any  other  cross  traffic  going 
through  the  borough  that  is  giving  you 

concern? There  is  a certain  amount 

of  difficulty  and  congestion  in  Hook 
Road,  from  the  Portsmouth  Road  down 
to  the  Kingston  Bypass  road  at  the 
“ Ace  of  Spades  ”.  There  as  a certain 
amount  of  congestion  there. 

10278.  But  you  as  a local  authority 
are  not  immediately  concerned  with  the 
highway  problem?  You  do  not  have 
any  difficulty  with  the  county?  You  are 
a highway  authority.  Does  the  county 
administer  any  roads  within  the  district? 

Only  as  agents  for  the  Minister — 

the  Bypass. 

10279.  You  do  all  the  others? Mr. 

Drobig : We  have  claimed  the  county 
roads. 

10280.  So  you  do  the  whole  of  the 
road  maintenance  other  than  the  King- 
ston Bypass? That  is  right. 

10281.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  you  have  any  functions  on  the 

Kingston  Bypass.  Do  you  grit? 

Councillor  Stone:  Lighting  would  be  oui 
only  responsibility,  but  we  are  not  con- 
cerned with  that  at  the  moment.  No 
lights  have  been  provided  by  us  on 
the  trunk  road  itself. 

10282.  Is  it  an  unlit  mad? As  far 

as  our  borough  is  concerned,  yes.  We 
would  like  to  be  more  interested  in 
parts  of  the  bypass,  particularly  the 
service  roads  in  the  ambit  of  the  trunk 
roads.  We  say  we  could  do  more  to 
connect  those.  They  are  disconnected 


somewhat  at  the  moment. — Mr. 
Drobig : I think,  Sir,  the  members  of 
our  council  would  not  like  it  to  pass 
without  being  placed  on  record  that 
the  Kingston  Bypass  is  a great  headache 
to  them  in  many  respects.  They  rue 
the  day  when  it  was  routed  through  the 
borough. 

10283.  Would  the  borough  consider  a 
certain  length  of  it  ought  to  be  non* 
access  road— I mean  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  a motorway? Council- 

lor Stone : It  would  create  substantial 
difficulties  in  our  borough  unless  there 
were  adequate  means  of  crossing  it  at 
frequent  intervals. 

10284.  That  of  course  follows  on  the 
motorways.  Have  you  considered 
whether  it  ought  to  be  in  fact  made 
into  a motorway  with  no  access  and 
given  flyways  or  under-passes? — —We 
have  not  really  considered  that  deeply. 
The  extent  to  which  we  have  gone  is 
to  fence  it  down  the  centre  from  a 
pedestrian  protection  point  of  view.— 
Councillor  Cutmore : May  I say  a word? 
A large  part  of  the  borough  Is  com- 
pletely cut  off  by  the  bypass  at  the 
moment  and  we  have  been  asking  for 
service  roads  to  help  with  that  matter 
but  not  got  very  far  with  it. 

10285.  I really  only  wanted  to  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  get  on  the  record 
your  observations  about  this  major 
problem  which  is  affecting  all  areas  of 
Greater  London,  and  as  you  are  a 
borough  through  which  one  of  the  majoi 
arteries  goes,  T felt  it  would  be  a good 

idea. Councillor  Du  Conn : We  are 

very  grateful  to  you  for  the  opportunity. 

10286.  Chairman : The  last  subject  we 
want  to  talk  about  is  refuse  disposal.™ 
Alderman  Bidmead : As  you  know,  we 
have  an  arrangement  with  the  borough 
of  Kingston-on-Thames  and  Malden. 

10287.  You  have  joined  the  Egham 
scheme? Yes. 

10288.  Is  that  satisfactory? At  the 

moment  we  regard  it  as  entirely  satis- 
factory, in  fact,  the  only  solution  that 
seems  possible. 

10289.  Have  you  had  advice  as  to 
how  far  ahead  that  Egham  scheme  is 
likely  to  meet  your  requirements? — -1 
do  not  think  we  have  had  such  advice. 
We  gather  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
continue  perhaps  for  another  four  or 
five  years  and  then  the  contractor  who 
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lakes  all  his  refuse  to  Eghara  will  prob- 
ably be  faced  with  some  difficulty,  but 
for  that  I cannot  give  you  details,  be- 
cause I do  not  know. 

10290.  You  may  have  to  find  another 

pit? It  may  be  so.  On  the  other 

hand  we  feel  there  is  such  a large  area 
there  .available  that  the  difficulty  should 
not  be  insurmountable. 

10291.  What  did  you  do  before  the 
Egham  scheme,  which  has  only  been  in 

existence  for  about  five  years? Some 

years  ago  we  had  a destructor  and  used 
the  resulting  clinker  and  ashes  ourselves. 
They  were  beginning  to  pile  up  a little 
before  the  war,  but  not  very  much  ; we 
were  able  to  cope  with  them.  We 
wondered  then  whether  to  continue  with 
a new  destructor,  but  we  did  get  pos- 


session of  the  Tollworth  Brickworks  and 
were  abie  to  use  it  for  a certain  number 
of  years  for  controlled  tipping.  Then, 
as  the  end  of  that  scheme  began  to  loom 
we  went  into  discussion  with  other 
boroughs. 

10292.  I think  that  is  quite  sufficient 
for  us.  We  have  asked  ail  the  questions 
we  want  to  put  to  you.  We  are  most 
grateful  to  you  for  your  memorandum 
and  also  for  coming  here  and  answering 
our  questions.  We  shall  pay  very  careful 
attention  to  everything  you  have  written 
and  everything  you  have  said. Coun- 

cillor Du  Ccmn : May  we  thank  the 
Commission  for  receiving  us  and  listen- 
ing so  patiently  and  receiving  the 
answers  to  their  questions.  We  are  very 
grateful  to  you. 


( The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.  ( Chairman ) 

Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lawson,  C.B.E. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Councillor  L.  J.  Smith 

Councillor  W.  T.  E.  Sheppard 

Councillor  Miss  V.  Rhys  Davids 

Councillor  E.  W.  E.  Chapman 

Mr.  F.  L.  Shaw 

Mr.  R.  C.  Matthews 

Mr.  H.  Carmichael 

Dr.  J.  C.  Birchall 

Mr.  J.  W.  Gale 

Mr.  W.  J.  Edwards 

Mr.  I.  B.  Brown 

Mr.  K.  J.  Berg 

on  behalf  of  Banstead  Urban  District  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


10293.  Chairman : We  are  very 

pleased  to  see  you  here  this  morning. 
We  are  grateful  to  you  for  the  written 
evidence  that  you  have  given  us  and 
also  for  coming  today.  We  have  addi- 
tional grounds  for  being  grateful  to  you 
in  that  you  were  so  amenable  about 
changing  the  date. 

X think  you  are  probably  aware  of  the 
sort  of  procedure  we  usually  adopt  on 
these  occasions.  We  usually  ask  who- 
ever is  leading  the  delegation  to  start 
off  by  supplementing  in  such  a way  as 
he  thinks  fit  the  written  evidence  that 
we  receive,  and  then  if  you  want  any 
of  your  colleagues  to  add  anything  you 
are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  so.  After 
that  we  ask  some  questions.  Would  that 
be  convenient  to  you  today? Coun- 

cillor Smith:  Quite  acceptable.  Sir.  You 
have  copies  of  the  oral  evidence  that 
we  are  giving  this  morning.  I would 


prefer  as  it  is  not  a long  one,  to  read  it 
over,  that  I might  emphasise  certain 
points  if  that  is  acceptable. 

10294.  Please  take  it  in  your  own  way. 
My  Council  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity of  appearing  before  the  Commis- 
sion and  were  grateful  for  the  interest 
shown  in  Banstead  when  wc  had  the 
pleasure  of  a visit  from  two  members  of 
the  Commission. 

I have  been  appointed  by  the  Council 
as  the  leader  of  the  deputation.  I have 
been  a member  of  the  Council  since 
1941,  have  twice  been  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  including  last  year,  and  am  at 
present  Chairman  of  the  General  Pur- 
poses Committee.  I am  supported  by  the 
Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Council  and  by  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  who  is 
also  a past  Chairman  of  the  Council. 
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I may  mention  that  two  of  us  (Miss 
Rhys  Davids  and  myself)  were  among  the 
Council’s  representatives  who  met  Lord 
Merthyr,  an  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
the  Local  Government  Boundary  Com- 
mission, in  March,  1947. 

All  the  Chief  Officers  of  the  Council 
are  also  present. 

We  are  all  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
mission for  such  information  as  they 
may  require. 

Under  date  26th  June,  1958,  my  Council 
presented  a written  statement  to  the 
Commission.  In  the  interm  period  the 
Urban  District  has  developed  further  and 
a Statement  of  Amendments  bringing  the 
written  statement  up-to-date  has  been 
supplied  to  the  Commission. 

I.  do  not  propose  to  comment  thereon 
as  the  alterations  do  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  matters  before  the  Commission. 

My  remarks  will  be  fairly  brief.  We 
think  the  statement  of  the  26th  June, 
1958,  gives  all  the  information  required 
as  to  our  district.  As  a district  we  ask 
nothing  more  of  the  Commission  than 
that  wo  should  be  left  as  we  are  to  carry 
on  the  work  started  twenty-six  years  ago. 

In  case  the  Members  of  the  Commis- 
sion should  be  struck  by  the  absence  of 
representations  that  the  Council’s  powers 
and  duties  should  be  varied,  the  explana- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  the  present 
form  of  the  second  tier  of  local  govern- 
ment in  the  Council’s  area  was  fully 
considered  on  the  formation  of  the 
Urban  District  26  years  ago.  During 
these  years  we  have  carried  out  the  task 
of  developing  the  numerous  functions  of 
a County  District  Authority  in  an  area 
with  the  characteristics  of  Banstead.  We 
ask  to  be  left  alone  to  complete  the  task 
which  we  have  brought  to  its  present 
condition. 

Throughout  its  life  the  Council  have 
been  engaged  with  the  introduction, 
extension  and  development  of  basic  ser- 
vices and  facilities.  In  a district  where 
much  recent  building  development  has 
occurred,  and  more  must  follow,  the 
Council  will  continue  to  have  much  to 
occupy  them. 

It  does  seem  appropriate  therefore 
that  the  Council  should  be  allowed  to 
proceed  along  the  course  on  which  they 
have  made  good  progress  (interrupted  by 
War).  Whilst  they  welcomed  further 


functions  such  as  being  appointed  the 
authority  under  the  Food  & Drugs  and 
Shops  Act,  which  the  increasing  popula- 
tion made  appropriate,  they  feel  that  the 
foreseeable  future  should  be  concerned 
with  exercising  powers  and  performing 
duties  parallel  to  those  in  which  they 
have  become  experienced. 

As  stated  in  the  Written  Evidence,  the 
Council  have  been  mindful  of  the 
importance  of  achieving  a cohesion  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  Urban  District 
and  they  claim  that  it  is  now  demon- 
strably an  efficient  Local  Government 
unit.  In  these  circumstances  they  sub- 
mit that  there  is  no  case  for  any  changes 
,in  the  Urban  District  as  at  present 
constituted. 

Altogether  it  is  the  Council’s  belief 
that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all 
concerned  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 

My  Council  wish  to  direct  the  Com- 
missioner’s attention  to  the  balanced 
distribution  within  the  district  of  pro- 
perties from  the  rateable  value  angle. 

While  45  per  cent,  by  number  of 
hereditaments  are  dwellings  between  £30 
and  £50  rateable  value,  15  per  cent,  are 
dwellings  less  than  £30  and  30  per  cent, 
dwellings  above  £50.  90  per  cent,  of  the 
rateable  hereditaments  are  domestic 
properties. 

As  an  indication  of  the  financial 
balance  compared  with  the  remainder 
of  Surrey  the  amount  payable  to  Surrey 
County  Council  in  1958-59  to  meet  capi- 
tation payments  was  £51,054  while  the 
amount  received  from  the  County  Coun- 
cil -was  £50,402,  a difference  of  only 
£652.  This  indicate  a .balance  of  finan- 
cial resources  among  local  residents 
similar  to  that  shown  in  the  whole  of 
Surrey, 

Physical  examples  of  this  balanced 
distribution  are,  e.g.,  Kingswood  Warren 
high  value  area  as  compared  with  the 
Joint  Housing  Scheme  at  Preston  Hawe. 

Another  -aspect  of  the  same  -point  is 
the  fact  that  local  authority  owned  dwel- 
lings in  the  -Banstead  area  total  over  19 
-par  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  following  figures  have  been  sup- 
plied (by  the  Ministry  of  (Labour  of 
persons  working  in  Banstead.  The 
greater  number  of  gainfully  employed 
residents  work  outside  the  Urban  Dis- 
trict, -a  -high  proportion  travelling  into 
London. 
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Workers  employed  in  the  Banstead 
Urban  District  by  employers  having 
5 or  more  workpeople 
Institutions,  Hospitals  and 


Schools  710 

Research,  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry   2,822 

Professional  organisations  ...  5 

Local  Authority  276 

Distributive  trades  359 

Garages  ...  79 

Laundries  39 

Railways  8 

Golf  Cluibs  74 

Restaurants  70 

Racing  Stables 38 

Total  ...  4,480 


■In  addition,  there  are  many  establish- 
ments with  less  than  5 employees.  There 
are  naturally  doctors  and  dentists,  pro- 
prietors of  'the  smaller  retail  businesses 
and  their  employees  and  also  domestic 
servants. 

In  a system  of  two  tier  government 
its  success  must  also  depend  on  ithe  rela- 
tionship of  the  District  Council  with  the 
senior  authority,  in  our  case  the  Surrey 
County  Council. 

My  Council  are  satisfied  with  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  authorities  and 
are  content  that  any  adjustment  in  re- 
sponsibilities which  may  be  found  to  be 
an  advantage  can  be  made  without  any 
change  in  the  present  local  government 
structure. 

We  are  aware  that  various  suggestions 
have  been  made  for  the  creation  of  larger 
authorities  which  could  mean  if  these 
suggestions  were  adopted  that  Banstead 
Urban  District,  being  in  Metropolitan 
Surrey,  might  be  absorbed  into  an  over- 
all local  authority  with  no  knowledge  or 
personal  interest  in  a comparatively  small 
residential  area  such  as  Banstead  with  its 
particular  problems. 

We  believe  that  successful  local  gov- 
ernment must  remain  local.  In  many 
ways  the  local  Council  has  more  effect 
on  the  actual  lives  of  the  people  than 
the  Central  Government. 

Residents  want  to  know  the  person 
who  represents  them,  someone  who  lives 
the  same  life  in  the  same  district. 

In  Banstead  we  have  in  every  way 
possible  encouraged  direct  contact  be- 
tween residents  and  the  Councillors 


AH  our  Residents’  and  Ratepayers' 
Association  Committee  meetings  are 
attended  by  Ward  Members  whether 
they  stand  for  a political  -party  or  as 
independents.  In  fact  in  many  cases  it 
is  a recognised  practice  that  members 
of  the  Council  are  elected  to  the  Ward 
Residents’  and  Ratepayers’  Association 
Committees  as  ex  officio  members  as 
soon  as  they  are  elected  as  members  of 
the  Council. 

•In  addition  last  year,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Council,  I invited  a few  officers  of 
the  Banstead  Federation  of  Ratepayers’ 
and  Residents’  Associations  to  meet  me 
as  Chairman  for  “ off  the  record  ” talks 
which  resulted  in  both  sides  having  a 
better  understanding  of  each  other’s 
point  of  view.  These  were  so  successful 
that  I think  these  informal  meetings  will 
be  continued  by  succeeding  Chairmen. 

My  Council  realise  the  value  of  using 
the  -medium  of  the  local  press  for  keep- 
ing residents  in  touch  with  local  affairs. 

The  reports  of  all  Committees  are 
made  available  to  the  Press  immediately 
they  are  prepared.  This  gives  the  Press 
the  opportunity  of  writing  about  recom- 
mendations before  the  Council  Meeting 
at  which  they  are  considered. 

My  remarks  in  the  last  few  paragraphs 
may  seem  unimportant  in  comparison 
with  the  .many  problems  the  Commission 
have  to  consider. 

They  have  however  been  made  so  that 
the  Commission  may  realise  how  much 
we,  in  Banstead,  believe  that  true  local 
government  is  a personal  matter  -between 
the  Councillor  and  it-he  residents  who 
after  all  are  those  who  should  -be  first 
considered  in  any  scheme  of  local 
government. 

We  can  assure  the  Commission  that 
the  views  now  expressed  are  supported 
on  all  sides  by  the  residents  of  our 
district. 

I therefore  submit  that:  — 

0)  There  are  no  fund-a-mental  de- 
fects in  the  two  tier  system  of  local 
government  in  Surrey ; 

(2)  In  26  years  an  effective  local 
government  unit  has  been  built  up  in 
Banstead  and  no  useful  -purpose  would 
be  served  in  making  changes  in  a local 
government  area  that  h-as  proved  it 
can  work  effectively ; 

(2)  T-o  alter  the  district  boundaries 
or  to  amalgamate  it  with  any  other 
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authority  would  be  to  the  detriment 
of  the  interests  of  the  residents ; 

(4)  There  is  no  desire  .by  the  resi- 
dents in  the  Urban  District  (or  any 
change  in  the  structure  of  local 
government : 

(5)  The  strength  of  local  govern- 
ment depends  upon  it  being  exercised 
locally  by  local  people  ; 

(6)  As  Councillors  are  volunteers, 
in  our  view  Banstead  is  the  right  size 
in  view  of  its  peculiarities  and  parti- 
cular problems.  If  Banstead  was  made 
part  of  a large  authority  it  would  be 
'impossible  for  individual  Councillors 
to  give  dose  personal  attention  to  all 
aspects  of  the  work  of  the  district. 

I .have  not  attempted  to  go  into  details 
■in  this  statement  but  we  are  now  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Commission  for  any 
further  information  they  may  require. 

I have  brought  with  me  copies  of  the 
Banstead  District  Gazette  which  T would 
like  to  leave  with  the  Commission. 
They  might  care  to  scrutinise  them.  It 
will  I think  illustrate  the  attitude  between 
the  council  and  the  local  residents.  I 
am  not  suggesting  there  is  not  criticism 
in  them,  but  it  does  show  there  is  a 
very  dose  bond  between  the  residents 
arid  the  council. 

10295.  Thank  you  very  much,  Coun- 
cillor Smith.  We  are  very  much  obliged 
to  you  for  the  statement.  It  will  stand 
in  the  record  as  part  of  your  evidence. 
Should  I be  right  in  thinking  that  your 
main  point  is  this,  that  it  would  really 
be  wrong  to  consider  Banstead  as  being 
part  of  Greater  'London  at  all? — -We 
certainly  do.  Sir. 

10296.  That  really  is  the  point  round 
which  most  of  your  evidence  turns,  is 
it  not? Yes,  Sir. 

10297.  That  you  are  mainly  still  a 
semi-rural  area,  that  your  natural  place 
is  in  Surrey  and  the  natural  set-up  is 
of  good  relationship  with  the  proper  dis- 
tribution of  .powers  between  the  Surrey 
County  Council  and  yourselves.  That  is 

the  corollary  of  the  first  point? Yes. 

Sir.  Wc  feel  that  our  residents  are 
mainly  people  who  live  in  Banstead, 
work  .in  London  and  want,  as  far  as 
possible  to  live  a life  out  of  Metropolitan 
London  in  the  country,  but  it  is  the 
.nearest  and  most  convenient  and  we 
think  beautiful  spot  near  that  part  of 
London  which  enables  them  to  get  into 
London. 


10298.  And  of  course  the  amenities 
are  very  largely  protected,  I suppose,  by 
the  fact  that  a very  large  part  of  your 
area,  particularly  the  beautiful  .parts  to 
which  you  have  referred,  are  part  of  the 
Green  Belt? That  is  so. 

10299.  Of  course  the  Green  Belt,  so 
fa.r  as  your  area  is  concerned,  is  pro- 
tected by  the  Surrey  Development  Plan. 
The  Surrey  Development  Plan,  of 
course,  stems  from  Abercrombie  and 
the  co-ordination  between  the  Surrey 
Development  Plan  with  the  development 
plans  of  other  counties  going  right  into 
London,  including  of  course  the  London 
County  Council? Yes,  Sir. 

10300.  Do  you  find  there  is  any 
pressure  on  the  Green  Belt  in  your  area? 

From  time  to  time  we  do  get 

pressure  but  we  always  appose  it  and  if 
it  has  gone  to  appeal  so  far  we  have 
always  been  supported  by  the  Minister. 

10301.  What  do  you  think  the  right 
thing  to  do?  As  you  know  there  is 
growing  pressure  on  accommodation  in 
the  inner  area  of  London — a very  great 
pressure  on  accommodation.  If  den- 
sities are  not  to  rise  in  the  inner  part  of 
London  .people  have  got  to  go  some- 
where to  live.  Would  your  attitude  be: 
yes,  they  must  go  somewhere  but  not 

Banstead? Well,  Sir,  I think  I have  a 

complete  answer  to  that. 

10302.  I am  very  glad  you  have 
because  you  would  be  the  first  person 
who  has!  As  far  as  Banstead  is  con- 
cerned you  say:  do  not  come  to  us. 

We  are  certainly  the  only  authority 

in  Surrey  and  I think  in  the  country  who 
in  fact  have  placed  land  at  the  disposal 
of  three  of  our  neighbours  in  Surrey 
who  have  no  land  available,  and  it  has 
had  the  effect  of  considerably  increasing 
the  population  of  Banstead.  So  we  really 
feel  that  we  in  Banstead  have  already 
done  our  part  as  a small  district  in  help- 
ing this  problem. 

10303.  You  are  referring  I think  to 
the  joint  housing  scheme,  but  this  of 
course  is  a problem  which  you  are  quite 
rightly  looking  at  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Banstead.  The  whole  of  this 
Green  Belt  problem  and  the  develop- 
ment of  London  and  what  is  the  proper 
planning  is  a very  great  question  of 
which  Banstead  only  forms  a part.  I 
know  it  is  a very  important  part,  but 
only  a part.  Do  you  think  it  right  that 
each  section  of  the  area  covered  by  the 
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Green  Belt  represented  in  each  instance 
by  its  own  local  authority  should  be 
the  determining  factor  in  dealing  with 
this  tremendous  problem  of  movement 
of  population  into  the  Greater  London 

area? 1 think  that  probable.  I will 

ask  .Miss  Rhys  Davids  who  is  our  expert 
on  planning  and  also  chairman  of  the 
area  committee.  Perhaps  she  would  like 
to  answer  it.  I have  .personal  views.  I 
would  ask  her. — Miss  Rhys  Davids : It 
is  such  a vast  problem  that  it  does  con- 
cern many  other  matters  besides  housing. 
It  concerns  immigration  and  office 
accommodation,  and  until  the  Govern- 
ment see  fit  to  alter  or  attempt  to  alter 
the  Abercrombie  Plan  it  as  our  business 
surely  to  try  and  carry  out  that  plan  and 
the  Surrey  Development  Plan.  Should 
there  be  such  great  pressure  that  the 
Green  Belt  has  to  be  attacked  then  it 
cannot  .quite  surely  come  from  small 
districts  such  as  we  are.  We  must  pro- 
tect it  until  far  greater  powers  than  we 
are  say  it  must  be  attacked.  I do  not 
see  I can  say  anything  else  at  this  junc- 
ture, Sir. 

10304.  That  is  a very  fair  answer.  It 
is  the  answer  given  to  us  by  nearly 
every  other  authority,  namely,  that  plan- 
ning must  proceed  on  the  general  plan 
which  has  been  enshrined  in  the  various 
county  development  plans.  If  there  is 
to  be  any  departure  from  that  philo- 
sophy it  must  come  from  the  Govern- 
ment. That  is  really  what  you  are 

saying  now? 1 think  so,  Sir.  It  is 

useless  to  try  and  alter  it  in  one  small 
phase ; it  must  be  generally  altered.  But 
it  does  involve  so  much  more  than  just 
building  houses — agriculture  and  every- 
thing, surely. 

10305.  Of  course  it  does,  and  particu- 
larly the  two  factors  you  have  men- 
tioned: the  location  of  office  building 
and  industry,  which  of  course  alters  the 
balance  of  population  very  quickly. 
Have  you  much  office  building  in  your 

area? Councillor  Smith : We  have 

recently  against  considerable  opposition 
from  some  of  our  local  residents  agreed 
to  the  building  of  a very  large  block  of 
offices  in  Banstead. 

10306.  Would  that  dead  to  a move- 
ment of  work  out  of  the  County  of 

London  into  Banstead? That  is  so. 

Large  numbers  of  people  who  go  to  the 
offices  travel  into  Banstead. 

10307.  While  on  this  aspect  of  de- 
velopment, I suppose  the  possibility  of 


a new  Brighton  road  looms  fairly  large 

in  your  minds,  does  it  not? Yes,  but 

•it  only  affects  our  district  very  slightly. 
It  approaches  Miss  Davids’  part  of  the 
district. — Miss  Rhys  Davids-.  It  just 
touches  us  on  the  fringe.  It  comes  in 
from  Beddington  and  goes  out  from  us 
across  to  Purley  and  really  only  umcbcs 
the  fringe  of  our  district,  but  in  mo 
major  ways.  There  is  to  be  a vert 
large  viaduct  built  over  one  of  our 
valleys  and  a very  large  cutting  through 
some  of  our  outlying  woods,  but  wt 
cannot  say  in  all  fairness  that  it  affcdi 
our  own  district  very  much.  Even  tk 
houses  nearest  to  the  road  will  be  pro- 
tected by  the  embankment.  A school 
is  the  thing  which  is  going  to  suffer 
most  I think. 

10308.  I see.  So  that  you  d«  »i 
expect  any  insoluble  problems  in  teg uj 
to  the  road?— — If  the  road  is  a vital 
one  and  has  to  come  it  seems,  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  we  are  very  fortunate. 

10309.  Miss  Johnston-.  Where  do  the 
people  in  the  district  shop,  in  London 
or  do  they  go  to  Reigate  or  one  of  the 

other  towns? Councillor  .Smith  1 

would  say  mainly  Sutton  and  Epwni 
from  the  northern  end,  Reigate  from  the 
south.  If  they  want  to  go  further  alield, 
Croydon.  I would  say  the  percentage 
that  go  up  to  London  to  shop  from  my 
'personal  knowledge  .is  comparatively 
small. 

10310.  Mr.  Lawson-.  I think  I here  it 
one  question  which  comes  under  more  or 
less  what  we  have  been  talking  about. 
I am  rather  surprised  to  sou  your  popu- 
lation is  estimated  to  increase  by  only 
one  thousand  by  1971.  Is  that  because 
there  is  no  land  available  because  of  the 
Green  Belt  or  because  you  do  not  evpcvl 
to  get  planning  permission,  or  merely 
because  people  are,  not  likely  to  go 

there? 1 think  the  answer.  Sir,  is  dial 

the  figures  you  are  using  are  some  which 
were  from  an  early  survey  and  many 
things  have  happened  since  those  days. 
First,  the  Preston  Hawe  estate,  It  was 
based  then  on  the  area  which  was  in  the 
development  area,  but  a lot  of  the  old 
houses  which  were  one-unit  in  those 
days  have  been  divided  up  into  three 
and  four  units  which  have  increased  the 
population  quite  a bit  to  our  figure  at 
the  moment.  I have  always  had  u figure 
ultimately  of  our  population  of  some- 
where between  43,000  and  44,000. 
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Taking  the  development  as  we  see  it 
now  I would  say  that  figure  is  not  going 
to  be  very  far  out  after  all. 

10311.  Chairman : May  we  first  of  all 
ask  you  one  or  two  questions  about 
education?  Of  course,  you  never  were 
a Part  III  authority,  were  you? -No. 

10312.  Therefore,  when  the  new 
Education  Act  came  into  force  you  did 
not  lose  any  powers  at  that  time.  You 
are  part  of  which  division  of  the  execu- 
tive?— — Central  division. 

10313.  Do  you  find  that  your  arrange- 
ments so  far  as  education  is  concerned 
■work  very  well?™ — If  this  question  had 
been  asked  say  a year  ago  my  answer 
would  have  been  different ; now  we  find 
them  admirable.  We  are  represented  on 
tthe  central  division  of  the  executive  and 
we  have  submitted  a memorandum  on 
the  subject  which  is  based  on  the  experi- 
ence of  ouir  members.  With  the  altera- 
tions which  have  taken  place  and  the 
additional  functions  which  have  been 
passed  over  to  the  divisional  administra- 
tion with  the  exception  of  a few  points 
we  fed  can  be  ironed  out  we  find  the 
present  system  works  very  satisfactorily. 

10314.  Do  you  think  your  appointed 
nominees  on  the  divisional  executive  find 
it  a worthwhile  job,  interesting  and  valu- 
able?  1 would  say  that  the  members 

who  are  on  it  are  very  enthusiastic  and 
always  want  to  continue  the  job. 

10315.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in 
getting  good  people  to  go  and  do  that 
particular  work? None  at  all,  Sir. 

10316.  They  do  not  feel  frustrated  or 
as  though  they  were  merely  representing 
semi  decisions?- — There  was  a time 
when  they  did,  but  with  the  additional 
delegation  of  powers  to  them,  and  a 
certain  changing  heart  with  experience 
by  the  Surrey  County  Council,  they  really 
fed  it  as  a job  worth  while  doing. 

10317.  1 have  heard  this  from  other 
districts,  that  changes  produced  over  a 
year  ago  really  had  quite  a marked 
effect  on  the  interest  and  effectiveness 
of  the  work.  You  confirm  that,  do  you? 
Wc  confirm  that. 

10318.  Arc  any  of  you  ladies  and 
gentlemen  actually  a member  of  the 
divisional  executive? No. 

10319.  You  see  no  reason  why  it 

shoud  not  go  on  as  it  is? Develop 

with  experience. 

10320.  So  far  as  schools  are  concerned 
I suppose  Banstead  is  in  no  way  self- 


contained.  With  a scattered  area  like 
yours  no  doubt  many  of  your  children 
go  across  the  boundary  to  school  and 
many  children  across  the  boundary  go 
to  schools  in  your  area.  You  would  not 

be  self-contained? We  are  not  self- 

contained.  We  are  probably  self- 
contained  so  far  as  primary  education 
is  concerned,  but  for  higher  education, 
grammar  schools  and  such  like  almost 
entirely  it  does  mean  moving  out  of  the 
district  at  present. 

10321.  You  have  such  a relatively 
small  built  up  area  that  that  is  bound  to 

be  the  case  to  a large  degree? It  is. 

School  development  is  going  on  the 
whole  time  with  new  schools.  If  you 
had  asked  .two  or  three'  years  ago  I 
would  have  said  we  were  very  badly 
served.  I ithiink  now  it  would  be  true  to 
say  it-hat  our  main  difficulties  have  been 

overcome.  Would  you  agree? Miss 

Rhys  Davids : Yes.  It  is  tiring  for  the 
children.  Long  journeys  are  of  neces- 
sity bring  through  those  adolescent  years, 
but  the  fact  .that  they  come  back  to  the 
country  air  balances  it. 

10322.  Do  they  have  to  go  very  far? 

Epsom,  Sutton,  Croydon.  Purley  are 

the  places  where  we  gravitate  to. 

10323.  That  could  be  three  quarters 
of  an  hour’s  journey? Yes,  sometimes. 

10324.  By  bus  mainly,  I suppose? 

Yes. 

10325.  Miss  Johnston : I think  a small 
part  of  your  area  is  in  a different  division. 

is  it  not? Councillor  Smith:  Yes, 

South  East. 

10326.  Is  that  at  all  inconvenient? 

Miss  Rhys  Davids : No,  I do  not  think 
so  because  communications  are  better. 
It  is  awkward.  Boundaries  are  always 
difficult  and  Banstead  is  a very  difficult 
place  full  of  differing  boundaries.  It  is 
sometimes  a bit  frustrating  for  people 
to  have  their  health  centre,  council  centre, 
etc.,  somewhere  else,  but  they  get  used 
to  it  and  it  is  one  of  the  things  we  have 
been  trying  to  iron  out  during  these 
26  years. 

Chairman:  Of  course,  with  the  two- 
tier  system  that  is  bound  to  be  the  case 
wherever  you  draw  the  line. 

10327.  Miss  Johnston : Do  you  have 
people  on  the  other  divisional  executives 

as  well? Councillor  Smith:  No,  only 

on  the  central ; only  a very  small  part 
of  our  district  is  in  the  south-east 
division. 
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10328.  Chairman : So  far  as  housing 
is  concerned  you  have  told  us  of  the 
way  in  which  you  co-operate  by  helping 
other  people  out  with  their  housing  prob- 
lems, but  your  own  housing  problem  is 

not  very  acute,  is  it? 1 will  ask  Mr. 

Sheppard  who  is  past  chairman  of  the 
housing  committee. — Mr.  Sheppard : At 
the  present  time  we  have,  I think,  just 
under  a thousand  on  the  housing  list 
and  we  prepared  a programme  about  a 
year  ago  and  set  up  a sub-committee  to 
examine  the  whole  problem.  We  have 
drawn  up  this  programme  and  during 
the  next  three  years  our  programme  tar- 
get is  approximately  475  dwellings.  The 
sub-committee  is  to  review  it  every  twelve 
months  to  see  what  progress  has  been 
made  or  to  see  whether  there  is  to  be  any 
variation. 

1 p'329.  That  would  exhaust  your 

housing  list? No,  .that  would  take  475. 

There  are  just  under  a thousand  on  the 
housing  list.  That  would  leave  us  re- 
placement of  temporary  bungalows  plus 
a certain  amount  of  slum  clearance,  the 
second  phase  of  the  programme. 

10330.  Have  you  adequate  land  with- 
out infringing  on  the  Green  Belt? 

I doubt  whether  there  is  adequate  land 
to  cater  for  the  just  under  a thousand, 
but  there  is  a wastage  always  on  the 
housing  list  of  those  who  satisfy  them- 
selves. 

10331.  You  mean  within  the  foresee- 
able future  you  can  deal  with  your 
housing  problem  provided  of  course  it 
is  not  accentuated  by  an  influx  from 

beyond? Councillor  Smith : I think 

all  we  can  really  say  at  the  moment  is  as 
far  as  we  can  see  we  have  solved  our 
really  bad  cases  of  housing.  In 
the  next  few  years  we  hope  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  build  sufficient 
houses  to  meet  the  hardship  cases 
which  come  along  every  year.  We 
shall  never  completely  solve  our 
housing  problem  in  fact.  I would  sug- 
gest that  this  country  will  never  com- 
pletely solve  its  housing  problem  without 
some  very  drastic  schemes,  and  all  we 
can  hope  to  do  is  to  make  certain  we 
deal  with  all  the  cases  of  hardship  as 
■they  come  along  in  the  hopes  it  will 
solve  iitself  by  a natural  moving  popu- 
lation. If  we  have  any  influx  in  the 
district  it  will  only  increase  our  prob- 
lems and  we  see  no  means  in  the  avail- 
able land  of  doing  any  more  than  what 
we  are  doing  now. 


Chairman : If  one  uses  the  word 
“ complete  ” or  “ completely  ” one  must 
try  and  attach  some  importance  to  that 
word. 

10332.  Miss  Johnston : In  the  700 

houses,  is  :it,  you  have  belonging  to  other 
authorities  are  there  flats? Some. 

10333.  They  manage  their  own  houses? 
Entirely. 

10334.  If  it  was  legal  to  do  so  and 
you  were  asked,  would  you  be  willing 
to  take  over  the  management?  I think 
one  of  the  authorities  rather  implied 

that? We  did  in  fact  have  a meeting 

with  the  local  authorities  some  years  ago 
—about  three  or  four  years  ago.  We 
did  at  that  time  express  our  willingness 
to  undertake  the  management.  In  fact 
the  terms  quoted  were  extremely  favour- 
able to  them  under  which  we  would  do 
it.  It  was  then  found  at  that  time  it 
was  impossible.  We  now  believe  it  would 
be  possible,  but  I would  not  like  to  say 
now  we  would  be  prepared  to  because 
three  years  have  gone  by  and  we  would 
have  liked  to  have  started  off  so  that 
we  would  have  managed  those  houses 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  we  manage 
ours.  We  would  oertainily  consider  it. 
I would  not  like  to  tie  the  council  down. 
The  point  has  not  been  raised  again. 

10335.  Chairman:  Is  it  any  embarras- 
ment  to  you  to  have  your  own  houses 
under  your  own  management,  and  the 
other  houses  under  the  management  of 
some  other  local  authority  or  group  of 
local  authorities? There  is  no  em- 

barrassment at  all  so  far  as  we  arc  con- 
cerned, it  is  an  estate  within  our  district 
and  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  a privately 
developed  estate. 

10336.  The  mere  fact  that  perhaps  the 
terms  of  rent  may  be  different  between 
one  set  of  council  houses  and  the  other 
set  of  council  houses  you  have  not  found 

caused  any  trouble? 1 think  there  are 

quite  considerable  differences  in  the  rent 
but  as  things  are  the  estate  is  always  a 
self-contained  unit  and,  therefore,  I do 
not  think  there  is  any  feeling  between 
the  various  council  tenants.  We  cer- 
tainly have  not  had  any  trouble. — Coun- 
cillor Miss  Rhys  Davids:  It  is  not  easy 
to  assimilate  into  your  own  district  a 
body  of  people  who  are  in  a self-con- 
tained unit  and  who  are  outside  your 
jurisdiction.  It  is  very  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  make  them  feel  themselves  people 
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of  Banstead  than  if  we  had  the  manage- 
ment of  housing,  and  if  everything  came 
from  Banstead.  To  integrate  them  with 
Banstead  would  be  easier  if  we  had  the 
management. 

Chairman : You  ask  Elstree  what  they 
think  of  Borehamwood!  That  is  your 
problem  carried  to  the  extreme,  so  to 
speak! 

10337.  Mr,  Lawson : If  there  is  a 

vacancy  in  one  of  these  houses  I sup- 
pose it  is  filled  from  the  neighbouring 

district  and  not  from  Banstead? 

Councillor  Smith:  Not  from  Banstead, 
no.  The  problem  we  are  going  to  be 
faced  with — and  that  was  the  reason  I 
said  I could  not  see  what  was  going  to 
happen — in  the  foreseeable  future  is  that 
the  next  generation  in  these  houses  will 
be  Banstead  residents  and  they  will 
expect  Banstead  to  house  them. 

10338.  Chairman:  Yes,  they  will. 

That,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  will 
probably  not  be  in  the  next  five  or  even 
ten  years  but  I can  see  that  in  ten  years 
we  are  going  to  have  another  big  problem 
to  solve. 

10339.  Other  authorities  have  it 

already,  if  it  is  any  comfort  to  you! 

I am  quite  certain  they  have. 

Chairman:  We  can  now  go  on  to 
welfare  services. 

10340.  Miss  Johnston:  1 take  it  you 
are  in  the  same  divisions  for  personal 
health  and  welfare? Yes. 

10341.  Do  your  members  who  sit  on 
the  divisional  committee  have  the  same 

satisfaction  as  they  do  in  education? 

Yes.  As  a matter  of  fact  one  of  our 
representatives  is  Chairman  of  the  Central 
Division. 

10342.  You  feel  it  is  a worthwhile 

job  sitting  on  the  committee? Welfare 

in  particular.  I think  Miss  Rhys  Davids 
will  agree  here ; you  find  the  people 
that  go  on  to  that  committee  always 
feel  it  is  a worthwhile  thing,  and  I think 
the  real  answer  is  that  when  we  ask  for 
the  names  of  people  for  the  next  year 
it  is  always  the  same  people  who  put 
their  names  forward,  which  I think  is 
a very  good  indication. 

10343.  Are  they  the  same  people  on 
health  as  on  welfare? No. 

10344.  What  does  the  welfare  com- 
mittee do?  Are  there  residential  homes 

in  -the  area? Councillor  Miss  Rhys 

Davids:  Yes.  There  are  various  homes, 


specially  for  old  people,  and  I think  we 
give  details  of  the  Council’s  efforts  with 
Carshalton  in  our  evidence.  They  have 
built  a home  for  the  aged,  not  quite  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  Surrey  County 
Council  homes,  and  if  that  was  possible 
financially  it  could  be  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  it  is  so  very  successful.  I 
think  that  is  the  greatest  need  for  the 
aged  at  the  moment,  homes  where  they 
pay  a little  and  have  their  own  rooms 
and  perhaps  some  of  their  own  furniture. 
I hat  is  very  successful  and  more  are 
very  badly  needed.  The  other  homes  are 
also  very  successful  and  seem  very  full 
or  life  to  us,  and  the  welfare  people 
seem  very  interested  in  them.  We  seem 
to  have  quite  a number  in  our  district. 

do  n°t  know  what  the  Doctor  thinks, 
whether  any  more  are  needed.  I am 
not  on  the  welfare  committee  so  I am 
not  quite  up  to  date  with  these  matters. 

Councillor  Smith : Would  you  like 
hear  the  Doctor  on  this?— Dr. 
Birchall : T do  not  have  any  connection 
with  the  divisional  health  or  welfare 
services  and  my  connection  with  them 
is  purely  as  I find  old  people  reported 
to  me  by  general  practitioners.  I have 
direct  contact  with  the  welfare  officers  of 
the  area,  and  with  whom  I get  on  very 
well  and  have  very  good  co-operation, 
but  I have  no  connection  at  all  with  the 
Surrey  old  people’s  homes,  or  the  special 
schools,  apart  from  infectious  diseases. 
I think  it  is  true  to  say  that  as  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  there  is  a shortage 
of  accommodation  for  old  people,  but 
with  the  ones  whom  I have  tried  to  get 
into  hospital,  or  into  hostels,  in  this  con- 
nection T have  always  been  successful. 

10345.  I think  in  your  own  housing 
you  have  a certain  amount  of  housing 
with  welfare  facilities,  have  you  not,  for 

old  people? Councillor  Miss  Rhys 

Davids:  Yes,  we  have.— Councillor 

Smith : As  a matter  of  fact  we  were 
pioneers  of  small  bungalows  built  on  an 
estate  and  this  development  has  caused 
considerable  interest  and  we  have  had 
housing  committees  coming  from  many 
parts  of  the  country  to  look  at  them. 
We  built  them  adjacent  to  another 
council  estate  so  that  the  old  people 
should  not  in  any  way  be  isolated  but  in 
the  centre.  . There  is  a general  lounge 
for  them  with  television  and  there  is  a 
resident  matron  who  does  not  in  any 
wav  interfere  with  them.  Thev  live  in 
their  own  bunaglows  but  she  is  just  there 
if  wanted  to  do  the  shopping  perhaps, 
or  if  they  are  ill  to  make  certain  they 
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are  attended  to.  We  have  found  that 
extremely  successful  and  on  every  new 
council  house  estate  being  developed  we 
always  build  some  old  people’s  flats, 
usually  in  the  middle,  on  a hill  or  raised 
portion  of  the  ground  so  as  to  give  the 
old  people  a view  and  at  the  same  time  to 
put  them  in  the  middle  of  the  estate  so 
that  while  they  are  on  their  own  they  are 
not  isolated.  As  a Council  we  are  doing 
as  much  as  we  can  in  that  way. 

I would  emphasise  what  Miss  Rhys 
Davids  has  said,  that  if  only  we  could 
find  ways  and  means  we  would  like  to 
develop  more  of  these  dwellings  like 
Roseland,  as  it  is  called,  particularly  for 
middle  class  people,  who  are  able  to  pay 
for  themselves  but  do  just  want  to  be 
attended  to  and  to  be  sure  there  is  some- 
one on  hand  to  make  certain  they  are 
attended  to. 

10346.  Do  you  pay  the  matron  or  does 

the  County  Council? That  is  part  of 

our  costs. 

10347.  I think  I am  right  in  saying 
your  Medical  Officer  is  not  part  of  the 
County  but  shared  with  another 

authority? Sutton  and  Cheam  and 

Banstead  have  always  shared  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  ever  since  we  were 
formed. 

10348.  So  you  are  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  county  services? No. 

10349.  Do  people  in  Banstead,  gener- 
ally speaking,  know  where  to  go  for  the 
county  services,  or  do  you  get  a lot  of 

enquiries  at  the  town  hall? 1 think 

Mr.  Gale,  who  is  the  Chief  Sanitary 
Inspector,  could  probably  give  you  the 
answer  from  his  personal  experience  of 
what  happens. — Mr.  Gale:  From  time 
to  time  publications  by  the  Govern- 
ment  say  “Apply  at  your  town  hall”, 
and  we  do  on  occasions  get  people  com- 
^g  along  but  there  has  never  been  anv 
difficulty. 

10350.  Has  the  divisional  health  com- 
mittee got  an  office  in  the  place?  Sup- 
posing you  want  a home  help,  or  a 
district  nurse,  do  you  have  to  go  to  the 

divisional  office  or  the  local  office? - 

Councillor  Smith : That  is  in  Epsom. 

-a/103!?1,  That  creates  no  difficulty? 

We  have  never  found  any  difficulty. 
Once  again,  may  I emphasise  the  import- 
ance  of  the  Councillor,  practically  every- 
body  knows  the  Councillor  and  we  never 
experience  any  difficulty. 


10352.  Chairman : What  do  you  know 
and  what  do  you  tell  them  in  this  con- 
nection?  1 can  tell  them  if  they  want 

a home  help  to  ring  so  and  so,  and  even 
tell  them  the  name  of  the  person  lo  ask 
for  very  often,  and  we  have  never  found 
any  difficulty.  We  have  never  had  any 
complaints  from  residents  that^  they  have 
not  been  able  to  get  the  service.  They 
have  always  been  able  to  get  the  service 
quite  quickly. 

10353.  That  applies  to  all  parts  of 
your  area,  does  it? Yes. 

10354.  There  are  different  directions. 
Yes. 

10355.  Miss  Johnston : Have  you  any- 
linking  up  with  the  county  welfare  or 
county  children’s  department  of  problem 

and  evicted  families? Councillor 

Miss  Rhys  Davids : Yes. — Councillor 
Smith:  Yes.  I think  probably  the 

Housing  Manager  should  answer  this  be- 
cause most  of  them  are  housing  prob- 
lems.— Mr.  Edwards : Yes,  Sir.  The 

County  Medical  Officer  holds  a co- 
ordinating conference,  sometimes  fort- 
nightly sometimes  monthly. 

10356.  'Vtfhere  is  that?- That  is  held 

normally  in  Sutton.  He  holds  various 
conferences  throughout  the  county  but  in 
this  particular  one  he  deals  with  Banstead 
and  Sutton  and  that  is  convenient 
because  our  Medical  Officer  deals  with 
the  two  districts.  For  that  reason  he  is 
able  to  follow  the  families  through  as 
they  may  go  out  of  our  district  to 
another  town  in  Surrey.  These  cases 
are  all  considered,  all  the  local  repre- 
sentatives are  there,  and  between  us  all 
I do  think  we  do  quite  a considerable 
amount  of  work. 

Chairman:  Can  we  go  on  to  environ- 
mental health  services,  Mr.  Lawson? 

10357.  Mr.  Lawson : Do  you  have  any 
problem  with  the  disposal  of  refuse?  - 
Councillor  Chapman : No,  Sir.  We  have 
no  problem  with  the  disposal  of  our 
refuse.  We  took  that  matter  in  hand 
some  years  ago  and  find  it  is  working 
very  satisfactorily  now. 

10358.  Do  you  dispose  of  it  within 
your  own  borough,  your  own  district? 

We  are  disposing  of  it  within  our 

own  district. 

19359.  Do  you  dump  it? Yes,  by 

controlled  tipping. 

10360.  Have  you  enough  places  to 
continue  indefinitely  within  your  own 
district? Not  indefinitely,  no.  About 
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1951  or  1952  we  took  this  matter  in  hand 
largely  'because  we  wanted  to  get  on  to 
a weekly  collection  of  house  refuse — we 
were  then  on  a fortnightly  collection — 
and  we  looked  around  and  found  very 
centrally  on  our  district  a portion  of 
farmland  of  some  120  odd  acres  in 
which  there  was  a valley  which  could 
be  adequately  filled  and  would  in  due 
course  improve  that  farm.  The  valley 
represents  some  60  acres  and  at  that  time 
we  reckoned  that  it  would  suit  our  dis- 
trict for  some  45  years.  We  started 
lipping  in  September,  1952,  and  we  have 
used  up  10  of  the  60  acres.  Banstead 
is  a growing  district  and  our  first  esti- 
mate of  40  years  may  prove  to  be  over 
optimistic. 

10361.  Chairman : You  have  still  got 

30  at  that  .rate! Yes,  we  have.  After 

that  T do  not  personally  see  any  obvious 
sites  for  further  controlled  tipping  in  our 
district  but  /in  30  years  time  that  will 
no.t  worry  me! 

10362.  Mr.  Lawson  : Do  you  think 
there  .is  any  need  for  some  kind  of  cen- 
tral 'body  to  engage  in  research  on  the 
subject  of  refuse  disposal? A per- 

sonal opinion,  Sir? 

10363.  Yes. Yes,  T think  T do.  1 

should  have  thought  that  the  obvious 
way  of  disposing  of  house  refuse  was  by 
incineration.  T doubt  if  you  will  find  in 
the  United  Kingdom  sufficient  dumps  to 
last  the  United  Kingdom  for  as  long  as 
it  wants  them  so  the  alternative  must  be 
T would  have  thought  incineration.  That 
is  taking  a very  wide  and  long  view. 

10364.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that 
there  is  a need  for  more  research  into 
this  subject  generally.  If  that  was  a 
general  view  who  should  do  the  research. 

do  you  think? 1 should  have  thought 

it  was  a national  problem. 

10365.  The  Government  should  set  up 

some  body? Yes. — Councillor  Miss 

Rhys  Davids:  You  do  know,  of  course, 
of  the  experiments  which  have  been  hap- 
pening in  Surrey  in  tipping  into  wet 
pits,  do  you  not? 

10366.  Yes. In  that  way  Surrey  has 

tried  to  do  its  bit  in  research.  Tt  is.  of 
course,  a planning  problem  as  well  as 
a health  problem,  and  my  opinion  is 
that  it  is  vital  that  we  do  something 

about  this  urgent  need. Councillor 

Smith : T -may  say  that  when  we  started 
this  scheme  it  took  us  a considerable 
time  before  we  couikl  find  an  area  in 
32528 


Banstead.  for  tipping,  and  I think  the 
Surveyor  would  agree  that  this  is  the 
only  site  we  can  find  in  Banstead  which 
would  be  at  all  suitable  for  tipping. 

10367.  I have  one  further  question 
to  ask  on  planning.  We  have  had  dif- 
ferent views  /put  forward  as  to  the  use- 
fulness of  the  area  planning  committee. 
Some  people  say  they  are  absolutely 
essential  and  other  people  say  that  they 
could  .perhaps  get  on  just  as  well  and 
quite  possibly  more  quickly  by  going 
direct  to  the  county.  Have  you  any 

views  on  that? We  have  very  strong 

views  on  that.  I will  ask  Miss  Rhys 
Davids  to  speak  on  it  because  she  is 
Chairman  of  the  Area  Committee. — 
Councillor  Miss  Rhys  Davids:  1 think 
that  inevitably  looking  at  a problem 
from  every  point  of  view  another  com- 
mittee is  a good  thing.  My  committee 
consists  of  eight  local  authorities  which 
are  mostly  in  metropolitan  Surrey  so 
their  matters  are  considered  from  a very 
wide  standpoint  aind  we  are  able  some- 
times to  iron  out  difficulties  before 
they  go  to  the  county. 

I am  on  the  County  Planning  Com- 
mittee as  a representative  of  the  area 
and  that  already  has  an  enormous 
agenda  and  .1  think  if  there  were  not 
the  area  committees  their  work  would 
be  almost  overwhelming.  The  area 
committees  are  able  to  take  away  a cer- 
tain amount  and  in  their  own  way  are 
able  to  look  at  things  from  a larger 
viewpoint  than  the  local  viewpoint, 
which  is  always  a good  thing.  If  I 
may  give  an  example;  so  many  of  the 
local  authorities  are  now  replanning  their 
town  centres  and  that  is  not  just  one 
local  authority’s  problem  ; it  must  take 
in  the  traffic  flow  and  that  kind  of  thing 
from  other  authorities  and,  therefore, 
should  be  looked  a.t  from  a wider  view- 
point generally  than  just  the  local 
authority,  and  taking  it  first  to  the  area 
and  then  to  the  county  does  in  many 
ways  help,  or  it  can  be  settled  at  area 
level,  but  such  problems  as  that  I would 

say  are  not  just  local  problems. 

Councillor  Smith:  In  case  you  should 
think  Miss  Rhys  Davids  is  biased,  being 
Chairman,  I can  assure  you  that  the 
views  of  the  Planning  Committee  in  my 
Council  are  that  the  area  committee 
serves  a very  useful  purpose  and  we 
think  it  does  speed  up  things  con-sider- 
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10368.  I did  .not  gather  that  you  had 
any  particular  problems  on  traffic,  or 
have  you  anything  you  would  like  to 

bring  to  our  attention? Councillor 

Chapman : No*  Sir.  We  have  no  par- 
ticular problems  regarding  traffic. 

10369.  Chairman-.  I think  I must 
come  to  Ranstead,  you  seem  to  have 
none  of  the  problems  we  have  discussed 

before! Perhaps  I should  qualify  that 

remark  by  mentioning,  except  at  the 
week-ends. — Councillor  Smith  : And  cer- 
tain race  days,  when  we  are  completely 
isolated ! 

10370.  Please  do  not  think  that  be- 
cause we  are  taking  your  area  and  some 
other  areas  in  Surrey  rather  more 
shortly  than  we  have  other  districts, 
other  counties,  we  underrate  the  import- 
ance of  your  district,  or  the  importance 
of  your  pant  in  the  whole  business,  but 
of  course  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that 
there  is  much  greater  harmony  between 


Surrey  and  the  county  districts  than  there 
is  in  some  other  areas,  and  some  of  the 
things  *we  have  ito  enquire  into  do  not 
exist,  or  do  not  exist  to  the  same  extent, 
i,n  Surrey.  I am  sure  you  will  under- 
stand if  we  take  it  shortly. 

W.e  are  grateful  to  you  for  coming 
here  and  answering  our  questions  and 
making  the  statements  you  have  made, 
and  there  are  quite  a few  points  on 
which  I think  you  have  given  us  real 
enlightenment,  which  we  are  grateful 
for. 

Unless  you  want  to  add  anything, 
Councillor  Smith,  or  any  of  your 
colleagues,  T do  not  think  we  need 

detain  you  any  longer. Councillor 

Sheppard : Mr.  Chairman  and  other 

memlbers  of  the  Commission,  I thank 
you  on  -behalf  of  the  members  of  our 
Council  and  our  officers  for  receiving  us 
today. 


( The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Councillor  Dr.  H.  C.  Watts 

Councillor  L.  H.  S.  Ellis 

Councillor  G.  E.  Habershon 

Councillor  Mrs.  K.  C.  S.  Garrett 

Mr.  E.  G.  Hubbard 

Mr.  R.  Mills 

Mr.  E.  A.  Lister 

Dr.  D.  P.  MacIver 

Mr.  F.  Hulme 

Mr.  J.  W.  Booley 

on  behalf  of  Walton  and  Weybridge  Urban  District  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


10371.  Chairman:  Councillor  Dr. 

Watts,  are  you  leading  today? Coun- 

cillor Dr.  Watts : I am  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  but  apart  from  introducing 
my  colleagues  and  explaining  why  I am 
not  leading  I am  only  here  to  answer 
such  .questions  as  I am  asked. 

If  I .may  take  the  members  of  the 
delegation  on  my  right:  Mr.  Hubbard, 
Clerk  of  the  Council ; Councillor  .Mrs. 
Garrett,  the  Chairman  of  the  Housing 
Committee  and  also  our  representative 
on  the  .Health  and  Welfare  Divisional 
Committees ; Dr.  -MacIver,  who  is  our 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  Mr. 
Booley,  our  Housing  Manager.  On  my 
left — 'I  will  come  back  to  Councillor 
Habershon — is  Councillor  Ellis,  Chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee ; Mr. 
Mills,  our  Treasurer ; Mr.  Lister,  our 
Surveyor  and  Mr.  Hulme,  our  Public 
Cleansing  Officer. 

I have  been  away  from  the  Council 
for  the  last  month  and  Mr.  Hubbard 
has  only  just  joined  us  as  Clerk.  Io 
those  circumstances  T felt  it  better  that 
at:  least  one  member  of  the  Council 
should  devote  his  attention  to  preparing 
this  case  to  -avoid  any  omissions,  and  I 
have  asked  Councillor  Habershon  on  my 
left  here,  who  is  a past  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  and  who  has  for  -many  years 
been  Chairman  of  the  Plans  Committee, 
to  .prepare  the  case. 

10372.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr. 

Watts. Councillor  Habershon : Mr. 

Chairman,  you  have  already  received  a 
copy  of  our  oral  evidence. 

(The  following  is  the  statement  sub- 
mitted ,by  Councillor  G.  E.  Habershon). 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Royal  Commission, 

1,  X have  the  honour  to  .make  this 
Opening  ■ Statement  on  behalf  of  the 


Walton  and  Weybridge  Urban  District 
Council  (which  I shall  hereafter  refer 
to  as  “ the  Council  ”)  and  to  thank  the 
Commission  for  giving  us  an  opportunity 
of  appearing  before  them  today. 

2.  The  first  and  .most  important  sub- 
mission to  be  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Council  is  that  they  feel  -most  strongly 
that  they  should  be  excluded  from  any 
proposals  which  may  -be  made  for  the 
reorganisation  of  local  government  in 
the  .Metropolitan  area  and  in  this  they 
are  strongly  supported  by  the  Surrey 
County  Council.  This  point  of  view  was 
put  to  the  .Minister  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government  when  he  invited 
comments  on  his  proposal  to  include  the 
District  in  the  area  for  review,  but  the 
Council  are  somewhat  at  a disadvantage 
because  the  reasons  for  his  decision  are 
unknown  to  them. 

3.  However,  the  Council  have  no  alter- 
native hut  to  accept  that  they  are  in  the 
area  for  review  and  naturally  wish  to  be 
as  helpful  as  they  can.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  my  duty  to  put  forward  the  strongest 
possible  plea  that  when  formulating  their 
proposals  the  Commission  will  see  fit  to 
exclude  our  District  from  any  recom- 
mendations they  may  make  for  the  re- 
grouping of  authorities  or  for  changes  in 
the  structure  of  local  government  in  the 
Greater  .London  Area. 

4.  The  Council’s  reasons  for  making 
this  suggestion  are  mentioned  in  the 
letter  dated  28th  June,  1958,  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  Council,  which  accom- 
panied the  outline  of  .present  arrange- 
ments. The  first  reference  was  to  the 
Metropolitan  Green  Belt,  and  upon  this 
point  we  feel  that  there  must  be  con- 
siderable force  in  the  argument  that  the 
boundary  of  the  Metropolitan  area 
should  be  fixed  by  reference  to  the 
Green  Belt. 
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5.  In  spite  of  the  outward  pressure 
from  London,  the  District  has,  by 
accident  and  design,  remained  detached 
from  the  .Metropolis,  and  from  its  imme- 
diate neighbours. 

6.  The  “ accident  ” arises  from  the 
natural  boundaries  created  by  the  Mole 
and  the  Thames,  and  from  the  artificial 
but  most  substantial  barriers  made  by 
several  large  reservoirs,  one  of  which  is 
still  under  construction. 

7.  The  “ design  ” has  come  about 
through  the  predominance  of  low- 
density  residential  development  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  District,  and  by  the 
•post-war  (that  is  to  say  post-Greater 
London  Plan)  emphasis  on  the  Metro- 
politan Green  JBelt  in  which  the  District 
lies. 

8.  The  Town  Map,  which  is  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  preparation,  declares 
the  intention  of  retaining  the  remain- 
ing open  land  as  part  of  and  in  character 
with  the  Green  .Belt,  and  of  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  resist  the  present 
pressure  for  development  which  would 
tend  _ towards  the  coalescence  of  the 
District  with  adjacent  built-up  areas.  It 
makes  little  or  no  in-roads  into  the 
Green  Belt,  and  provides  for  a limited 
population  expansion,  so  that  there  is 
not  likely  to  be  any  radical  change 
during  the  next  20  years  at  least.  The 
Council  would  certainly  oppose  such  a 
change,  and  planning  appeal  decisions 
made  by  successive  Ministers  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government  indicate  that 
there  is  Government  support  for  this 
policy. 

9.  A third  influence  is  to  be  found  in 
the  attitude  of  those  numerous  residents 
whose  work  lies  in  the  metropolis,  but 
who  have  chosen  to  live  in  an  entirely 
different  environment.  Constant  pres- 
sure is  put  upon  .the  Council  to  resist 
changes  likely  to  “ suburbanise  ” the 
area,  and  this  has  had  a marked  effect 
on  the  development  which  has  been 
allowed  to  take  place. 

10.  As  a result  of  all  these  factors, 
the  District  has,  as  it  were,  purposely 
turned  its  back  on  .the  Capital. 

11.  The  second  point  was  that  with  a 
density  of  population  averaging  approxi- 
mately 4|  persons  to  the  acre  this  District 
has  no  affinity  or  community  of  interest 
with  the  London  area.  With  some  excep- 
tions, this  figure  of  4£  persons  to  the 
acre  compares  with  population  densities 
from  10  to  27  persons  per  acre  going  no 


further  afield  than  the  Surrey  authorities 
within  the  Metropolitan  Police  area.  The 
exceptions  are  Banstead  and  Esher,  both 
of  which  are  semi-rural,  having  large 
areas  of  open  and  common  land  within 
their  boundaries,  and  Epsom  and  Ewell 
and  Coulsdon  and  Purley  with  wide: 
expanses  of  downland  within  their 
boundaries.  j 

12.  We  had  the  privilege  of  welcoming 
Miss  Alice  Johnston,  C.B.E.,  and  Mr. 
Paul  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.,  when  they  j 
visited  us  in  October,  1958.  They  made! 
a tour  of  the  District  and  are  well, 
informed  as  to  the  character  of  our  arcs 
generally,  so  it  may  perhaps  be  unneces 
sary  for  me  to  describe  it  at  great  length  i 
I nevertheless  feel  that  I should  altcmpi 
to  do  so  in  a few  words. 

13.  The  District,  which  is  largely  resi- 
dential, is  bounded  almost  entirely  h 
rivers — the  Thames  to  the  north,  thi 
Mole  to  the  east  and  south-east  and  th 
Wey  to  the  west.  The  major  industrial 
undertakings  are  situated  on  the  fringe 
of  the  District — Vickers-Arm&irong 
(Aircraft)  Ltd.,  at  the  old  Brookknds 
racing  track  in  the  west  and  the  Hersham 
Trading  Estate  and  an  electrical  equip-  ■ 
ment  works  to  the  east.  There  is  a ' 
small  pocket  of  industry  in  the  centre  oi 
Walton — principally  the  Amalgamated 
Dental  Engineering  Company.  Apart 
from  these  there  are  a few  old-established 
and  much  smaller  undertakings  in  various 
parts  of  the  District. 

14.  We  are  almost  entirely  surrounded 
on  the  Surrey  side  by  open  country 
largely  agricultural  in  character,  thus 
making  the  District  a self-contained 
community. 

15.  The  residential  development  is 
largely  of  an  open  character  and  includes 
three  extensive  private  residential  estates 
at  St.  George’s  Hill,  Burwood  Park  and 
Ashley  Park,  where  the  houses  are  of  a I 
larger  type  standing  in  extensive  grounds. 
The  District  is  well  wooded  and  preserves 
a semi-rural  and  in  many  parts  a rural 
atmosphere. 

16.  The  Council  own  and  have  made  j 
available  to  the  public  nearly  260  acres 
of  open  spaces  and  recreation  grounds 
which  are  sufficient  to  conform  with  the 
requirements  of  the  approved  Develop- 
ment Plan.  They  are  in  the  process  of 
reclaiming  some  40  acres  of  riverside 
land  from  which  gravel  has  been  ex- 
tracted and  the  purchase  of  a further 
98  acres  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
District  is  now  being  negotiated.  'Ibis 
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in  itself  is  not  a. complete  picture  of  the 
open  land,  since  there  is  an  exceptionally 
large  area  of  nearly  200  acres  in  various 
parts  of  the  District  in  the  hands  of 
Trustees  who  hold  it  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  allotments.  In  addition,  there 
are  two  large  golf  courses  ; and  two  of 
the  three  private  estates  already  men- 
tioned, together  with  Whiteley  Village, 
include  large  areas  of  undeveloped  land 
very  little  of  which  is  within  the  present 
limits  of  development.  (Whiteley  Village 
covers  240  acres  and  is  a private  estate 
devoted  to  the  needs  of  elderly  people.) 

17.  The  third  point  made  in  our  pre- 
liminary statement  was  the  relationship 
with  other  district  authorities,  particularly 
in  connection  with  divisional  administra- 
ton  for  the  functions  of  education,  health, 
welfare,  planning  and  civil  defence.  The 
Council  have  worked  happily  in 
divisional  administration  of  various  kinds 
with  the  Urban  Districts  of  Chertsey, 
Egham,  Frimley  and  Camberley,  and 
Woking,  together  with  the  Rural  Districts 
of  Bagshot  and  part  of  Guildford,  and 
I cannot  emphasise  too  strongly  that  the 
Council’s  interests  are  identified  more 
closely  with  these  authorities  in  north- 
west Surrey  than  with  those  towards 
London  in  the  east  and  north-east. 

18.  The  picture  is  therefore  one  of  a 
District  self-contained  and  self-sufficient 
so  far  as  this  is  possible  under  present- 
day  conditions,  offering  a high  standard 
of  amenity  and  administration,  easily 
accessible  to  but  detached  from  London, 
and  anxious  to  retain  its  undoubted 
individuality. 

19.  The  Council  accept  that,  to  persons 
not  acquainted  with  the  facts,  it  may 
have  appeared  that  the  District  was  a 
“ border-line  ” case  to  be  included  in  the 
Review,  but  they  are  confident  that,  to 
anyone  possessing  all  the  facts  of  the 
case,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  it  would 
be  wrong  to  force  the  District  into  a 
metropolitan  alliance,  which  could  only 
damage  its  especial  character  without 
improving  its  government. 

20.  We  think  it  right  to  claim  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  administration — the  rates 
are  amongst  the  lowest  in  the  country — 
the  size  and  physical  characteristics  of 
the  District  make  it  an  effective,  con- 
venient and  economic  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment administration  which  should 
remain  as  such  within  the  present  two- 
tier  structure  in  Surrey. 


21.  I do  not  propose  to  deal  in  this 
opening  statement  with  any  specific  func- 
tions; as  no  doubt  the  Commission  will 
wish  to  put  their  own  questions,  but  com- 
ments on  some  of  the  references  in  the 
Outline  of  Present  Arrangements  which 
accompanied  the  letter  of  the  28th  June, 
1958,  are  set  out  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
Statement. 

22.  That,  Sir,  concludes  my  opening 
statement.  We  appreciate  that  we  form 
merely  a small  part  of  the  immense 
problems  with  which  the  Commission 
have  to  grapple.  Nevertheless,  the 
thoroughness  and  the  obvious  interest 
which  Miss  Johnston  and  Mr.  Cadbury 
showed  during  their  visit  and  the  oppor- 
tunity the  Commission  have  accorded  us 
to  appear  before  them  today  give  us  good 
reason  to  hope  that  we  shall  receive  the 
individual  consideration  we  believe  our 
special  position  warrants. 

In  addition  there  is  one  alteration  to 
which  I would  like  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion, and  that  is  on  our  original  written 
evidence — I do  not  know  whether  you 
have  it  before  you. 

10373.  Yes. On  page  8 of  our 

written  evidence  we  made  some  rather 
caustic  comments  on  the  area  planning 
sub-committee.  Well,  we  have  con- 
sidered that  again  and  we  would  like  to 
delete  those  rather  caustic  comments. 

10374.  Since  those  remarks  were 
originally  made  what  has  arisen  to  falsify 
them?  Were  they  believed  then  and 
something  has  happened  now  to  change 

your  minds? As  you  know,  we  have 

a new  Clerk ; I do  not  want  to  put  the 
blame  on  our  past  Clerk  who  was  a most 
efficient  and  good  servant  of  the  Council, 
but  I think  he  rather  stressed  too  much 
the  feelings  of  himself  dn  this  matter  and 
doubtless  you  will  be  asking  questions 
later  on  this  question  of  the  area  plan- 
ning sub-committees  and  I wanted  to  say 
that  we  did  decide  it  would  be  better  and 
fairer  to  delete  those  criticisms  and  we 
should  be  glad  if  we  could  alter  the 
wording  of  that  sentence  which  at  present 
says: — 

“ The  present  administrative  arrange- 
ments, particularly  the  Area  Sub-Com- 
mittee organisation,  are  cumbersome 
and  cause  delay.” 

I think  if  those  words  “ are  cumbersome 
and  cause  delay”  could  be  deleted  and 
the  words  “ could  be  improved  ” inserted 
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in  their  place  it  would  be  better,  and  we 
should  also  like  to  delete  the  second 
paragraph. 

10375.  Nobody  ever  loses  anything  by 
honestly  confessing  they  have  had  second 
thoughts.  It  is  second  thoughts  rather 

than  changed  circumstances? Yes. 

I do  not  know  if  you  will  be  interested 
but  on  the  first  page  of  the  appendix, 
that  is  page  1,  there  is  one  minor  cor- 
rection there.  It  says  there  under 
“ Primary  ” schools  that  we  have  nine, 
well,  since  this  written  evidence  was  pre- 
pared we  have  got  twelve.  It  was  correct 
when  it  was  written  but  during  the  last 
year  we  have  got  (three  additional 
primary  schools  and  have  twelve  alto- 
gether. 

10376.  Thank  you  very  much. 1 

think  you  have  had  maps  put  before 
you ; we  have  had  these  prepared  in 
order  to  amplify  our  oral  evidence.  We 
have  referred  to  various  matters  in  the 
oral  evidence,  where  we  describe  the  dis- 
trict, and  we  have  attempted  to  show  as 
plainly  as  possible  the  various  private 
estates  which  you  see  are  hatched 
yellow ; the  present  open  spaces  belong- 
ing to  the  local  authority  have  been 
painted  red  and  our  future  open  spaces 
are  hatched  red,  and  we  have  shown  in 
green  the  areas  of  the  district  which 
cannot  be  built  on  because  they  are  in 
the  Green  Belt. 

You  will  also  notice  a point  we  have 
emphasised  in  our  oral  evidence  that  our 
urban  district  is  practically  surrounded 
by  water.  We  have  the  River  Thames 
in  the  north  ; the  Mole  in  the  south-east 
and  the  Wey  in  the  south-west,  and  right 
up  at  the  north-east  we  have  mentioned 
that  we  are  really  cut  off  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Hampton  by  these  very  large 
reservoirs. 

We  did  have  the  privilege  of  meeting 
Miss  Johnston  and  Mr.  Cadbury  last 
year  and  they  had  a tour  of  the  district 
so  I think  possibly  they  will  remember 
a fair  amount  of  it ; and  this  map  will 
refresh  their  memories.  I personally 
was  rather  heartened  by  Mr.  Cadbury 
who  when  he  was  leaving  said  that  he 
thought  the  ideal  urban  district  was  one 
where  you  had  not  merely  a residential 
district  but  you  had  a slight  mixture  of 
industry  as  well.  I took  that  remark  to 
be  that  he  considered  our  urban  district 
to  be  his  ideal  district! 

10377.  I think  you  may  possibly  have 
been  a little  optimistic! Possibly, 


but  X would  like  to  refresh  his  memory 
on  that  point. 

To  put  it  in  a nutshell,  our  contention 
today,  as  you  will  see  from  our  oral 
evidence,  is  that  we  have  put  forward 
three  reasons  why  we  should  be  left  as 
we  are ; namely,  that  we  are  in  the 
Green  Belt ; socondly,  we  are  a very  low 
density,  and  thirdly  that  we  arc  com- 
pletely detached  from  London,  and  wc 
look  to  the  west  for  our  organisation 
of  local  government.  We  come  within 
the  local  authorities  to  the  west  of  us, 
in  the  north-west  Surrey  area,  for  plan- 
ning, education,  health  and  welfare  and 
civil  defence.  To  be  quite  honest  we 
never  wanted  to  com e here  at  al!  hul 
we  have  been  forced  to  come  here.  The 
reason  for  our  coming  here  has  never 
been  vouchsafed  to  us.  We  asked  the 
Minister  to  exclude  us  from  the  review 
but  we  have  not  been  excluded.  All  we 
can  say  now  is  that  wc  want  to  maintain 
the  status  quo. 

10378.  We  will  put  you  in  the  length- 
ening list  of  reluctant  visitors,  but  you 

are  in  good  company! That  is  all  I 

want  to  say,  and  we  shall  ibe  very  pleased 
to  answer  your  questions  to  the  best  ot 
our  ability. 

10379.  There  are  one  or  two  general 
points.  You  said  two  things  just  now; 
one  is  that  you  are  a Green  Beit  area, 
or  nearly  iali  'Green  /Belt ; you  are  a low- 
density  area,  and  you  are  also  isolated 
from  .London.  There  is  just  a slight 
contradiction  between  the  last  of  those 
statements  and  the  first  two.  You  would 
not  be  in  -the  Green  Belt,  and  you  might 
not  have  the  same  low  density  unless 
■you  were  sufficiently  part  of  London  to 
come  under  the  planning  .provisions  of 
Greater  London  which  are  enshrined,  as 
far  as  you  are  concerned,  in  the  Surrey 
County  Council  .plan.  Do  you  think  that 
but  for  'the  fact  that  Greater  London 
since  1947  ,at  any  rate  .has  been  to  some 
extent  planned  as  a whole  you  would 
be  in  the  happy  position  of  having  this 
low  density  and  being  entirely  in  the 

Green  .Belt? 'No,  I do  not  think  that 

because  it  .is  -a  question  of  geography,  I 
think,  that  we  are  a-s  we  are.  Wc  have 
the  physical  boundary  of  the  Thames, 
as  you  will  see,  on  our  north-wcsl.  it 
is  still  quite  open  country  there  to  a 
certain  extent.  Sun, bury  is  built  up  but 
it  cannot  extend  beyond  the  Thames. 
To  the  north  of  ius  there  is  a very  large 
gap  between  Hampton  Court  and  our- 
selves. There  has  been  development 
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growing  up  (there  but  we  are  divorced 
from  -that  area  iby  these  large  reservoirs 
.that  protect  tany  farther  encroachment 
in  that  .direction.  As  far  as  our  boun- 
daries on  the  e_as<t  are  concerned  there 
again  we  have  the  .River  Mole  .protect- 
ing us  on  our  eastern  flank.  Jt  is  low 
lying  country  .between  us  and  Esher, 
farmland,  and,  of  course,  to  'the  south 
it  is  uninterrupted  open  country  until 
you  get  into  .the  heart  of  Surrey. 

10380.  il  am  inot  very  much  impressed 
with  these  rivers  and  reservoirs  as  boun- 
daries for  the  sort  of  purpose  we  are 
talking  about.  They  do  give  a character 
to  your  district  undoubtedly  but  sup- 
posing, for  example,  the  London  County 
Council  had  had  eyes  on  some  part  of 
Weybridge  for  a large  out-county  ibuild- 
i ing  estate,  or  supposing  a group  of  local 
authorities  had  the  same  conception,  or 
supposing  there  had  -been  application  for 
re-development  of  a much  higher  density 
of  some  of  the  areas  within  your  charm- 
ing neighbourhood  I do  not  think  the 
rivers  and  reservoirs  would  have  'been 
much  of  a 'barrier  in  the  same  way  that 
the  London  plan  has  been  a barrier,  has 

it  not? To  start  with,  tremendous 

areas  aTe  in  private  hands.  The  three 
large  estates  .are  private  estates. 

10381.  They  go  back  some  years,  I 

know. Also  the  Whiteley  Village,  that 

area  .in  the  middle,  is  also  a large  private 
area.  The  part  that  is  marked  Green 
Belt  is  (mostly  heavily  wooded,  it  cannot 
be  drained  except  at  vast  expense,  and 
there  really  is  no  room  for  additional 
housing  estates  within  our  urban  district. 
We  as  a local  authority  now  are  finding  iit 
difficult  to  obtain  sites  to  put  up  a few 
council  houses,  there  just  is  not  the 
room.  London  County  Council  acquired 
some  ground  in  the  eastern  sector,  near 
the  part  hatched  as  future  open  space, 
for  playing  (fields,  for  the  L.C.C.  children 
but  it  has  never  'been  taken  up  and  I 
think  T am  right  in  saying  some  of  it 
has  been  abandoned,  yes,  and  some  of 
it  has  been  sold  because  they  do  not 
require  it. 

10382.  I put  this  point  not  in  any 
critical  sense  but  because  it  does  empha- 
sise one  of  (the  big  (problems  we  have  to 
consider.  There  .are  quite  a lot  of  areas 
who,  like  your  own,  which  are  at  least 
! semi -(rural  still,  with  very  low  densities  of 
population  and  .partly  in  the  Green  Belt, 
and  in  a sense  isolated  from  London  in 
the  sense  that  they  have  retained  their 


own  character,  at  any  rate,  whether  there 
are  physical  barriers  or  not,  (but  one 
asks  oneself  why  they  are  still  in  that 
condition  when  so  many  other  similar 
areas  round  London  have  ceased  to  be  in 
that  condition  The  answer  is  this,  that 
they  are  included  in,  and  protected  by, 
the  general  planning  .arrangements  for 
Greater  London  as  a whole.  It  does 
strike  one  as  being  a little  inconsistent 
to  say  because  you  have  for  those  rea- 
sons enjoyed  the  conditions  you  have 
reached  that  you  .are,  therefore,  not  part 
of  London.  That  seems  to  me  to  (be  a 
non  sequitur,  and  I put  the  point  so  that 

you  can  deal  with  it. iWiith  due  respect, 

I just  cannot  agree  with  you  on  that  point 
because  J have  lived  in  Weybridge  now 
for  about. 26  years  and  Walton  and  Wey- 
bridge  still  bad  some  remnants  of  a 
village  aspect  all  those  years  ago,  now 
they  have  not,  it  is  one  urban  district, 
.but  we  have  developed  as  a complete 
unit  as  an  urban  district.  There  has  not 
been  room,  for  instance,  to  have  some 
satellite  town  put  down  in  our  midst  in 
the  same  way  as  you  have  the  Sheer- 
water  Estate  at  Woking.  There  has  just 
wo,t  been  room.  We  have  had,  naturally, 
internal  expansion  but  we  are  having 
now,  as  I said  before,  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  finding  sites  ito  put  up  a few 
council  houses.  There  just  is  not  the 
land  .available  to  do  it.  I know  a lot 
of  it  is  artificially  created  by  saying  it 
has  been  protected  but  that  is  the  posi- 
tion we  are  in  ourselves  now.  Twenty 
years  ago,  obviously,  we  might  have  had 
a satellite  town  put  down  in  our  .midst. 
You  cannot  say  that  would  have  .been 
impossible,  but  I do  submit  it  would  be 
impossible  now  unless  you  are  going  to 
completely  tear  up  the  Minister’s  idea  of 
a Green  Belt  round  London. 

10383.  You  do  understand  that  many 
of  the  points  I have  put,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  put,  to  local 
authorities,  you  must  not  assume  they 
are  necessarily  our  own,  but  points  which 
have  been  put  to  us  by  other  people, 
and  we  are  giving  everybody  the  right  to 
deal  with  them? Yes. 

10384.  As  far  as  housing  is  concerned 
are  you  self-contained  now? Com- 

pletely self-contained. 

10385.  You  have  not  a waiting  list? 
We  have  a waiting  list. 

10386.  Will  you  be  able  to  catch  up 
with  it  by  your  own  building  efforts? 

1 do  not  think  we  can  catch  up 

on  it. 
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10387.  What  is  the  waiting  list? At 

the  moment  it  is  500  approximately  and 
as  I say  the  difficulty  we  have  got  our- 
selves in  is  finding  sites  for  council 
houses  and  wie  found  as  a matter  of 
policy  ithat  the  more  council  houses  we 
built  the  more  people  we  would  get. 
There  is  a continual  demand  to  come 
into  our  district.  It  is  a very  pleasant 
district  and  we  do  not  really  want  to  he 
an  importing  authority  to  all  the  sur- 
rounding areas  ; but  we  want  to  build  so 
we  have  a programme  at  the  moment  for 
about  another  200  council  houses.  As 
far  as  we  are  concerned  at  the  moment 
we  want  that  to  be  the  limit.  As  you 
know  the  waiting  lists  fluctuate  vety 
much.  People  leave  the  district  who  have 
their  names  on  the  waiting  list.  They  go 
or  they  find  other  accommodation  and 
we  think  if  we  have  another  200  council 
houses  out  of  which  I think  fifty  are 
going  to  be  for  old  people’s  dwellings, 
single  room  flats,  that  will  satisfy  our 
need. 

10388.  You  can  take  it,  Councillor,  we 
are  not  going  to  add  up  everybody’s 
waiting  list  in  London  and  say  that  is 
the  total  demand  for  accommodation. 
We  shall  not  fall  into  that  elementary 

error. Councillor  Dr.  Watts'.  I think 

it  has  fallen  from  about  1,500  seven  or 
eight  years  ago  to  500  now. 

10389.  As  far  as  education  is  con- 
cerned you  seem  to  be  quite  happy  with 

present  arrangements?  Councillor 

Habershon:  I would  like  Councillor  Dr. 
Watts  to  answer  questions  on  education. 
We  are  both  on  the  Divisional  Executive 
but  he  is  Chairman  of  its  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  I think  he  is  mote  competent 
to  answer  those  questions.  Incidentally 
all  four  Councillors  here  today  are  school 
governors  of  our  local  schools. — Coun- 
cillor Dr.  Watts : If  you  had  asked  me 
that  question  as  little  as  two  years  ago 
I should  have  said  no.  I think  we  had 
the  feeling  that  the  County  Council  had 
very  little  use  for  Divisional  Executives. 
We  also  had  the  feeling  that  we  would 
not  get  our  proper  share  of  schools.  On 
the  Divisional  Executives  we  felt  very 
frustrated.  It  was  hardly  worth  serving 
on  it  but  I will  say  quite  frankly  and 
openly  that  the  Surrey  County  Council 
have  anticipated  this  condition  and  they 
have  during  the  last  two  years  taken  a 
totally  different  attitude.  Not  only  have 
they  given  them  very  much  more  power 
but  they  have  somehow  or  other  inspired 
a greater  feeling  of  confidence.  They 


have  led  us  to  feel  we  are  really  useful. 
I think  perhaps  the  most  useful  thing 
they  have  done  is  thait  they  have  given 
the  Divisional  Executive  direct  represen- 
tation on  the  education  committee.  You 
may  say  that  is  a trivial  matter  but 
psychologically  it  is  most  important.  The 
Divisional  Executive  feel  they  can  now 
speak  direct  to  the  education  commit- 
tee. Admittedly  they  were  county  mem- 
bers hut  they  were  county  members  and 
the  feeling  was  that  they  must  pul  (he 
county  point  of  view  first.  Now  our  own 
Chairman  is  there.  I stress  thait  point: 
although  it  seems  trivial  most  of  the 
difficulties  between  the  Divisional  Execu- 
tive and  county  committee  are  psycho- 
logical. 

The  other  thing  they  have  done  is  they 
have  treated  us  rather  like  the  Govern- 
ment have  treated  them.  They  have  asked 
us  to  submit  our  estimates  and  after 
that  they  have  given  us  a block  grant. 
Apart  from  things  like  the  payment  of 
teachers  and  the  building  of  new  schools 
we  are  largely  free  to  use  that  block 
grant  as  we  choose  and  over  the  las! 
two  years  the  atmosphere  has  entirely 
changed  and  I think  I can  say  we  are 
quite  happy  now.  I am  not  going  to 
say  there  are  not  any  differences  or  any 
disagreements.  They  are  all  matters  that 
can  be  dealt  with  between  ourselves  and 
they  certainly  do  not  need  any  alteration 
in  legislation. 

10390.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thai 
is  quite  clear  and  certainly  confirms  in 
very  plain  language  what  we  have  heard 
from  other  authorities  about  the  effect 
of  the  change  which  took  place.-- — 1 
should  add  we  are  not  prepared  to  say 
yet  whether  .it  is  satisfactory.  It  has 
only  been  operating  effectively  about  six 
months  and  with  the  agreement  of  every- 
one we  are  leaving  the  matter  for  another 
year  before  we  say  whether  it  is  the 
best  or  whether  it  can  be  improved. 

10391.  1 appreciate  that.  Other  autho- 
rities have  told  us  that  it  has  really  con- 
siderably affected  the  feeling  of  their 
representatives  on  the  Divisional  Execu- 
tive as  to  whether  they  are  doing  tt  useful 

job.  You  confirm  that  is  so? 1 think 

the  actual  increased  powers  we  have  been 
given  are  not  so  important  as  the  feeling 
of  confidence  and  co-operation  that  has 
been  created. 

10392.  I suppose  that  so  far  as  edu- 
cation is  concerned  you  are  -by  no  means 
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self-contained  so  far  as  schools  go.  You 
cannot  ibe  with  a scattered  district  like 

this. No,  there  are  quite  a number 

of  children  who  come  into  our  schools 
from  outside,  particularly  to  our  one 
grammar  school  and  into  our  technical 
colleges  for  further  education  and  vice 
versa,  quite  a number  of  children  go 
outside.  No,  we  could  not  be  self- 
contained. 

10393.  Some  parts  of  your  district  look 
in  quite  different  directions  from  others, 

do  they  not? Yes. 

Chairman-.  Now  may  we  go  on  to 
.personal  health  and  welfare  services. 
Miss  Johnston? 

10394.  Miss  Johnston-.  Am  I right  in 
: saying  that  your  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  is  not  employed  by  the  county  at 
■all? — -—Councillor  Habershon:  Yes,  he 
ds  employed  by  ourselves. 

10395.  Where  are  the  county  divisional 

offices? They  are  at  Woking.  Woking 

is  the  centre  for  all  our  divisional  offices, 
planning,  education,  health  and  welfare 
and  civil  defence.  We  use  Woking  as 
a centre  because  that  is  more  or  less 
the  centre  of  our  north-west  area. 

10396.  And  all  the  health  enquiries 

would  go  to  Woking? Yes.  Dr. 

Maclver  is  here,  perhaps  he  will  be  able 
to  help.  Naturally  if  an  enquiry  comes 
up  to  him  he  would  refer  it  to  Woking. 
—Dr.  Maclver : The  enquiries  come  to 
me  at  my  office  and  I am  in  close  liaison 
with  Woking  and  I pass  on  the  informa- 
tion required  to  the  welfare  officer  or  if 
it  is  a school  case  to  the  Divisional 
Medical  Officer  ; and  I frequently  dis- 
cuss these  cases  with  the  welfare  officer 
in  Walton  and  Weybridge. 

10397.  If  general  practitioners,  for 
instance,  found  an  old  person  who 
needed  residential  care  would  they  get 
on  to  Woking  or  would  they  get  on  to 

you? 1 think  they  would  come  to  me 

m the  first  instance.  The  general  prac- 
titioner would  inform  me  of  this  case, 
say  he  wanted  Part  III  accommodation 
for  a person  in  hospital.  I would  visit 
the  case  with  him  or  with  the  welfare 
officer  or  with  the  geriatrician  of  the 
hospital  and  we  would  decide  what  to 
do  in  a case  like  that. 

10398.  Chairman : How  do  you  come 
into  that  at  all,  Dr.  Maclver,  because  to 
look  after  such  persons  is  entirely  county 
business?  It  is  not  your  direct  respon- 
sibility at  all,  is  it? -No,  that  is  so,  but 


I have  the  local  knowledge  of  the  family 
and  the  knowledge  from  the  general  prac- 
titioner and  I think  if  you  have  liaison 
with  the  welfare  officer  we  can  all  arrive 
at  the  best  solution  in  that  case. 

Chairman : I was  interested  to  see  that 
you  are  brought  into  those  things.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  experience  of  the  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  we  have  heard  else- 
where, is  that  not  so,  Miss  Johnston? 

10399.  Miss  Johnston : Yes,  when  they 
are  not  part  of  the  county.  Have  you 

been  in  the  district  a long  time? Yes, 

since  1936. 

10400.  Are  you  full-time? Full- 

time, yes. 

10401.  With  the  one  authority? 1 

have  two  other  authorities. 

10402.  Which  ones? Chertsey  and 

Bagshot  Rural  District. 

10403.  Do  you  do  the  same  things  in 
them? Yes. 

10404.  You  have  three  offices? 1 

have  a central  office  in  Weybridge  which 
is  conveniently  situated  but  I also  use 
the  Chertsey  office  and  the  Bagshot 
office. 

10405.  Do  members  of  the  divisional 
health  committee  feel  it  a worthwhile 

job? Councillor  Habershon : I would 

like  Mrs.  Garrett  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. She  is  Chairman  of  the  North-West 
Health  Committee.  We  have  all  served 
on  it  at  one  time  or  another  but  she  is 
now  Chairman. — Councillor  Mrs. 

Garrett:  I think  they  do  feel  they  are 
doing  a worthwhile  job.  Sometimes  it 
is  a little  difficult  from  the  money  angle. 
Of  course  that  has  been  increased  lately 
but  I think  the  one  thing  we  do  feel  is 
we  would  like  a little  more  latitude  in 
the  spending  of  that  money.  It  is  some- 
times rather  difficult.  You  come  across 
an  emergency  and  you  find  that  you  have 
no  powers  to  really  deal  with  it  because 
all  the  money,  as  you  know,  has  to  be 
in  the  estimates  that  we  are  allowed  to 
spend  out  of  our  allocation. 

10406.  But  the  amount  has  been 

increased,  has  it? Yes,  it  has.  It  has 

been  increased  to  £75  and  £150  on  build- 
ings which  is  very  nearly  doubled  but  it 
is  not  so  much  the  money  as  the  ability 
to  spend  it  should  an  emergency  arise. 

10407.  What  sort  of  emergency?-; — 
To  take  an  example,  if  you  were  changing 
over  in  a welfare  centre,  perhaps  a village 
hall,  it  might  be  a little  difficult  to  put 
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in  an  extra  light  or  to  do  something 
like  that  or  it  also  might  be  difficult  if 
you  wanted  to  add  some  plugs  or  some- 
thing like  that,  even  in  the  divisional 
office  rooms — rather  small  things.  It  is 
rather  the  feeling  that  we  have  to  put 
everything  into  the  estimates  and  it  is  a 
year  ahead  and  if  you  do  want  some- 
thing it  takes  such  a long  time  to  get 
it  through  the  proper  channels. 

10408.  Do  you  find  the  members  of 
the  committee  are  generally  interested 
or  are  they  rather  interested  in  their 

own  areas? No,  I think  they  are  quite 

generally  interested. 

10409.  How  often  does  the  committee 

meet? About  seven  times  a year 

approximately,  every  two  months. 

10410.  Fitting  in,  I suppose,  with  the 

county? Yes,  and  then  the  divisional 

chairmen  are  on  the  county  health 
committee. 

10411.  What  about  the  welfare  com- 
mittee, is  it  the  same  people? Yes, 

very  much  the  same  people.  We  cer- 
tainly try  in  our  area  to  have  the  same 
people  on.  I notice  one  or  two  dif- 
ferences with  other  councils  but  on  the 
whole  they  are  the  same  and  the  one 
committee  follows  the  other  and  the 
people  have  more  or  less  the  same 
interests  all  through. 

10412.  Do  you  have  a county  old 
/people’s  home  in  WaLton  and  Wey- 

bridge? Yes,  we  have  a mixed  home 

for  men  and  women  and  also  a little 
annexe  attached  to  it  where  we  started 
this  off  for  couples  buit  we  found,  of 
course,  that  perhaps  one  or  other  of 
the  couples  dies  and  it  is  really  more 
mixed  now.  It  is  not  necessarily  all 
couples. 

10413.  Have  you  got  any  old  people’s 
housing  homes  in  your  area?  You  said 
you  were  going  to  build  houses  for  old 
people.  Have  you  any  at  present  with 
the  welfare  services? — —Councillor 
Habershon : Not  with  welfare  services. 
We  have  a few  almshouses  but  we 
have  no  actual  block  of  flats  where 
there  is  a tenant  or  warden  to  look  after 
them.  We  have  old  people’s  flats,  inde- 
pendent buildings,  but  they  must  all 
look  after  themselves.  .If  they  get 
beyond  that  stage  then,  of  course,  they 
become  the  responsibility  of  the  county. 

Councillor  Mrs.  Garrett : At  the 

moment  ten  per  cent  of  our  houses 
which  we  have  built  are  specially  for 


old  people  and  we  have  a new  scheme 
coming  along  which  will  make  about  13 
per  cent  houses  for  old  people  but  none  ; 
of  them  has  -the  warden  system  and  we  \ 
have  felt  in  our  area  we  do  not  like  to  [ 
segregate  /the  old  people  entirely  by  \ 
themselves.  We  think  it  is  better  to  f 
have  with  them  childless  couples  in  . 
the  same  estate  but  each  estate  has  so 
many  houses  which  are  specially  suit-  \ 

able  for  older  people. Councillor  Dr. 

Watts : I would  add  we  have  a volun- 
tary  home  for  old  people  run  by  a volun- 
tary association  catering  for  about  thirty- 
five  old  people. 

10414.  And  Whiteley  Village?— 

That  also. Councillor  Habershon : 

That  is  about  300  because  that  was 
started  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
by  Whiteley  and  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  local  authority.  It  has  been 
a private  effort,  of  course.  T think  he 
left  a million  for  old  people. 

10415.  Do  they  take  old  people? 

If  they  are  suitable  but  I think  there  arc 
qualifications — they  must  have  been  en-  | 
gaged  in  trade,  grocer,  draper,  or  some-  ! 
thing  like  that.  I think  they  do  insist  on  i 
that  qualification.  It  was  set  up  for  that  I 
purpose  by  Whiteley. 

10416.  What  about  problem  families 
and  evicted  families?  Does  the  divi- 
sional welfare  committee  mostly  deal 

with  them? Councillor  Mrs.  Garrett: 

We  have  in  our  area  rather  few  prob-  l 
lem  families.  We  have  been  very  lucky,  | 
say  about  two  a year  at  the  very  most 
and  out  own  ones  have  all  been  settled 
and  are  now  in  council  houses.  I think 
of  the  eight  we  have  had  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years  only  four  had  to  apply 
for  welfare  assistance  and  of  those  four 
three  are  now  housed  in  council  houses 
and  the  other  is  allocated  and  waiting 
housing.  So  we  have  not  really  had 
very  many  problem  families  as  such  and 
I think  our  Medical  Officer  meets  with 
other  divisional  officers  very  frequently 
and  discusses  both  the  problem  families 
and  the  families  with  a problem  which 

are  not  quite  the  same. Dr. 

Maclver:  Yes,  we  have  a monthly 
conference  over  the  problem  families, 
;everybody  interested  attends.  Health 
visitor,  divisional  /medical  officer  and  so 
on. 

10417.  Does  the  divisional  welfare 
committee  handle  much  work  for  the 

handicapped?  Councillor  Mrs. 

Garrett:  No,  it  does  not. 
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10418.  Do  the  blind  come  into  that? 

We  have  a blind  home.  We  look 

after  that.  That  is  a house  near  Woking, 
but  I would  not  say  .the  welfare  com- 
mittee has  anything  much  to  do  with 
the  handicapped. 

10419.  Is  anybody  doing  much  for 

the  handicapped. Yes,  it  is  mostly 

voluntary  associations.  It  does  not 
really  come  very  much  in  front  of  the 
welfare  committee. 

10420.  I suppose  the  county  probably 
subsidises  .the  voluntary  associations? 
Yes. 

10421.  I think  you  said  you  would 
like  to  be  able  to  operate  more  direct 

services  for  old  people? Yes,  we  are 

very  anxious  to  do  that.  We  think  we 
could  probably  do  it  quite  easily  and  I 
think  it  would  be  for  their  good  because 
we  know  ithei-r  family  circumstances  and 
very  often  .they  have  relatives  and  friends 
in  ■their  own  area.  What  we  find  just 
•now  is  perhaps  that  there  will  be  some 
old  person  who  is  needing  caire  and 
attention  and  instead  of  being  able  to 
keep  them  in  their  own  district  they  may 
•have  to  go  to  Woking  or  some  other 
welfare  home  where  they  are  out  of 
touch  with  itheir  friends  and  with  the 
surroundings  to  which  they  have  been 
used.  We  think  we  could  very  easily 
deal  with  this  geriatric  problem  in  our 
area. 

1 0422.  Do  you  mean  you  want  to  take 
over  powers  at  present  held  by  the 
county  or  do  you  want  greater  powers 
under  National  Assistance  Acts  to 

operate  the  service? T think  we  want 

powers  to  be  able  to  have  a welfare 
home  in  our  own  area  and  to  be  able 
to  .place  our  own  people  in  that  home 
instead  of  sending  them  further  afield. 
Also  that  would  apply  to  the  chronic 

sick  too. Dr.  Maclvcr : There  is  a 

home  for  the  chronic  sick  in  the  Wey- 
bridge  area  which  is  to  be  particularly 
for  the  people  of  Weybridge  and  T think 
it  would  be  very  useful  if  we  could 
just  use  that  for  Weybridge  people  in- 
stead of  sending  them  outside  the  district. 

10423.  Is  it  run  by  the  hospital? 

It  is  run  by  the  hospital  committee  now 
— twelve  beds  in  it. 

Chairman : Environmental  health — 

Mr.  Lawson? 

1 0424.  Mr.  Lawson : How  do  you 

dispose  of  refuse? Councillor 

Habershon:  We  have  at  the  moment 


about  sufficient  dumping  grounds  to  last 
us  about  seven  years  and  we  have  got 
negotiations  going  on  for  another  series 
of  areas  which  will  give  us  another 
twenty-five  years  disposal. 

10425.  Chairman : Within  your  dis- 
trict?  Within  our  own  district.  We 

have  no  problem  at  all.  Mr.  Hulme  is 
the  Cleansing  Officer  who  would  be  able 
to  answer  any  technical  questions. 

10426.  Mr.  Lawson:  You  have  no 
problem? We  have  no  problem. 

10427.  Chairman : Are  you  able  to 
help  any  other  local  authority  in  the 

solution  of  their  problems? I do  not 

know  that  we  have  ever  been  asked  but 
if  a request  was  made  for  the  disposal  of 
a vast  amount  of  refuse  the  answer 
would  be  we  could  not  do  it.  We  have 
just  enough  for  ourselves.  It  would  fill 
up  our  pits  very  quickly  if  we  had  to 
take  in  anybody  else’s  refuse. 

10428.  They  are  pits,  are  they? 

Gravel  pits  and  also  filling  up  little 
valleys  in  Brooklands  Technical  College. 
I think  that  is  right,  Mr.  Hulme? — 
Mr.  Hulme:  Yes,  and  also  grazing  farm- 
land. 

10429.  Along  the  rivers? Yes,  Sir. 

— Councillor  Habershon : 1 think  in  that 
connection  we  have  been  of  great  assist- 
ance to  Brooklands  Technical  College  in 
the  same  way  that  they  have  been  of 
assistance  to  us.  They  have  provided 
us  with  an  area  to  fill  and  we  have 
filled  it  and  provided  them  with  playing 
fields  so  it  is  mutually  beneficial. 

1 0430.  Mr.  Lawson : May  I just  ask  a 
little  bit  about  industrial  planning.  Are 
you  within  the  London  Area  for  the  pur- 
poses of  planning  of  industry? We 

are  considered  by  the  Surrey  County 
Council  as  a contracting  area.  We  have 
no  more  room  for  industry  now.  You 
will  see  from  our  plan  we  have  this  enor- 
mous industrial  undertaking,  Vickers, 
which  is  now  situated  on  the  old 
Brooklands  race  track.  We  have  a small 
industrial  estate  at  Horsham  and  one  or 
two  smaller  pockets  of  long  standing 
industry  in  Walton  itself  but  we  have  got 
no  more  room  for  any  more  industry. 

10431.  Vickers  have  reached  the  maxi- 
mum expansion  that  will  be  permitted  in 

their  present  position? 1 always  like 

to  think  so  .but  at  every  plans  meeting 
we  have  another  application  by  Vickers 
to  put  up  some  other  building  within 
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their  perimeter.  I think  there  is  a little 
more  room  for  them  to  extend  in  their 
own  perimeter  but  no  more. 

10432.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many 
workpeople  come  in  daily  to  work  in 

your  district? If  we  can  exclude 

Vickers — Vickers  is  several  thousand — 
but  if  we  can  exclude  Vickers,  not  very 
many.  To  the  Hersham  Trading  Estate 
I think  some  labour  comes  from 
London,  coloured  labour,  but  otherwise 
I should  say  very  little,  none  at  all. 

10433.  But  a very  large  number  do 

come  into  Vickers? A very  large 

number  but  they  come  from  vast  areas. 
They  come  from  as  far  as  Kent  and 
down  into  Hampshire  and  all  over  the 
place.  Some  come  by  train  and  some 
come  by  special  motor  coach. 

10434.  Chairman : Apart  from  that  in- 
flux I suppose  most  of  your  people  go 

to  London  to  work,  do  they  not? 

The  residents  do.  When  I say  residents 
I mean  the  people  who  use  the  district  as 
a dormitory  town.  They  go  up  .to 
London.  There  is  a tremendous  business 
flow  up  to  London  in  the  mornings  and 
back  again  in  the  evenings,  but  as  far 
as  the  industry  goes  in  the  town  it  is 
practically  all  drawn  from  people  living 
within  the  urban  district. 

10435.  Mr.  Lawson : On  finance,  just 
one  question.  You  say,  I think,  that 
your  rates  are  exceptionally  low.  Is  that 
because  of  the  benefit  you  get  from 

Vickers  or  something  of  that  kind? 

No,  it  is  because  it  is  mainly  residential. 


of  a high  standard  of  residential  pro- 
perties and  we  are  fortunate  in  that 
respect.  I should  say  very  few  areas 
ha  vie  such  a 'tremendous  number  of 
expensive  properties  standing  in  their 
own  grounds  and  when  I say  expensive 
properties  say  houses  not  more  than  four 
to  the  acre,  something  like  that.  That  is 
why  our  rateable  value  is  so  high.  Our 
industry  contributes  practically  nothing. 

10436.  Does  not  Vickers  contribute? 

They  contribute  but  it  would  not 

affect  us  very  much  if  Vickers  went 
away  tomorrow.  I think  we  would  all 
be  very  pleased. 

10437.  Chairman : From  certain 

points  of*  view  presumably? -Front 

certain  points  of  view. 

10438.  I ithink,  unless  you  would  like 
to  add  anything,  that  is  all  we  wanted 
to  ask  you.  You  do  appreciate  that  we 
are  taking  some  of  the  Surrey  districts, 
including  yourself,  much  more  shortly 
than  we  have  others  because  as  far  as 
the  documents  go  there  are  fewer  issues 
raised  in  Surrey  than  have  been  raised 
elsewhere. 

I would  like  .to  thank  you  both  for 
your  original  evidence  and  also  for 
coming  here  today  and  also  for  your 
amenity  in  changing  the  date. — — Coun- 
cillor Dr.  Watts:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. As  Mr.  Habershon  said,  we  came 
reluctantly  but  we  have  been  glad  to 
give  such  information  as  we  can  and  we 
hope  it  has  been  useful. 

Chairman : Thank  you  very  much. 


C The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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Alderman  Sir  Cyril  Black 
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on  behalf  of  Surrey  County  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


10439.  Chairman : Ladies  anti  gentle- 
men, I think  you  are  by  now  probably 
familiar  with  lhc  procedure  usually 
adopted  on  these  occasions.  I have  cer- 
tainly seen  your  clerk  sitting  here  and 
observing  it  on  a good  many  days.  1 
think  that  you  have  amongst  yourselves 
deckled  how  you  will  put  the  matters 
you  want  us  to  consider  to  us.  Aider- 

man  Black,  are  you  leading  today? 

Alderman  Ripley:  With  your  jiormis- 
sion,  Mr.  Chairman,  .1  was  going  to 
formally  open  the  proceedings  for  our 
side,  or  rather  for  our  representatives 
before  you  today.  I aim  Alderman 
Sydney  W.  L.  Ripley.  I am  chairman 
of  the  county  council  and.  1 would  like 
to  say  at  once  that  >we  are  glad  indeed 
to  accept  the  Royal  Commission’s  in- 
vitation to  give  this  oral  evidence  today. 
I was  elected  to  the  chairmanship  of 
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the  county  council  in  April  of  this  year. 
1 have  been  a member  of  the  county 
council  since  1946 ; I was  chairman  of 
the  general  purposes  committee  for  a 
number  of  years  ; and  I was  vice-chair- 
man of  the  council  from  1956  to  1959. 
I have  with  me  here  on  my  right  Sir 
Cyril  Black,  whom  the  county  council 
have  asked  to  be  their  chief  policy  wit- 
ness in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
general  purposes  committee  which,  under 
the  council’s  standing  orders,  has  referred 
to  it  the  council’s  business  in  relation 
to  local  government  reorganisation.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  council  from  April, 
1956,  to  April,  1959,  and  for  the  three 
preceding  years  he  was  vice-chairman. 
From  1949  to  1953  he  was  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee  of  the  county 
council  and,  before  that,  chairman  of 
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the  general  purposes  committee,  includ- 
ing the  time  when,  in  1947,  the  metro- 
politan part  of  Surrey  was  reviewed  by 
the  Local  Government  Boundary  Com- 
mission. He  has  been  a member  of  the 
council  since  1943.  Outside  of  those 
activities  he  is  also  a member  of  the 
Wimbledon  Borough  Council  which  he 
joined  in  1942  and  was  the  Mayor  of 
Wimbledon  in  1945-46  and  1 946-47.  He 
has  been  the  chairman  of  Wimbledon’s 
finance  committee  since  1944.  Since 
1950  he  has  been  the  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  borough.  From  its  incep- 
tion in  1945  he  has  been  the  chairman 
of  the  north-east  Surrey  education  divi- 
sional executive.  Incidentally,  this  was 
the  first  divisional  executive  to  be  set 
up  in  the  country.  In  attendance  with 
myself  and  Sir  Cyril  Black  are  firstly 
the  clerk  of  the  council,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Ruff,  whom  you  have  just  remarked  on, 
and  whom  I need  hardly  introduce  to 
you,  and  the  other  chief  officers  who 
are  sitting  with  us  to  assist  us  this  morn- 
ing. I will  now,  if  I may,  ask  Sir  Cyril 
Black  to  proceed. 

10440.  Thank  you.  Now,  Sir  Cyril? 

Alderman  Sir  Cyril  Black : Thank 

you  very  much,  Sir  Edwin.  I am,  grate- 
ful, Sir,  to  Mr.  Ripley,  the  chairman  of 
the  county  council,  for  his  introduction. 


I would  like,  with  the  Commission’s  per- 
mission, to  make  a general  opening  state- 
ment. I think  it  is  probably  not  desired 
by  the  Commission  that  I should  read 
the  statement  because  it  is  at  some  length, 
and  it  has  I think  been  in  the  hands  of 
all  the  members  for  some  days  past.  If 
therefore  I am  in  order,  I would  like 
to  put  in  the  statement  and,  unless  you 
wish  me  to  do  so,  I will  not  read  it  in 
full. 

10441.  Take  it  your  own  way,  will 
you.  I take  it  you  will  comment  on 

some  points  in  it  will  you,  or  not? 

I am  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission, 
Sir.  I think  perhaps  that  I would  gladly 
comment  on  any  point  on  which  the 
members  of  the  Commission  might  indi- 
cate that  they  would  like  to  hear  more 
from  me.  1 had  not  really  come  pre- 
pared to  make  any  opening  comment ; 
I thought  I could  perhaps  help  you  more 
usefully  by  dealing  with  any  points  you 
might  wish  to  raise. 

10442.  Take  it  in  your  own  way,  Sir 
Cyril.  I wanted  to  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  comments  if  you  wished 
to  make  them. 

(The  following  .is  the  statement  sub- 
mitted by  Alderman  Sir  Cyril  Black.) 


General  Opening  Statement  by 
County  Alderman  Sir  Cyril  Black,  J.P.,  D.L.,  M.P., 
Chairman  of  the  County  Council’s  General  Purposes  Committee 


I am  grateful  to  Mr.  Ripley  for  his 
introduction.  I would  like,  with  the 
Commission’s  permission,  to  make  a 
general  opening  statement. 

Preliminary  Written  Memorandum 
In  June,  1958,  the  County  Council 
submitted  to  the  Commission  a Memo- 
randum of  Evidence  describing  the 
arrangements  within  Metropolitan  Surrey 
for  carrying  out  certain  specified  Services 
with  observations  as  to  any  defects  which 
had  been  encountered. 

The  County  Council  expressed  the 
view — 

(a)  That  as  to  defects  none  was  of 
fundamental  importance  or  signi- 
ficance and  that  the  main  one  related 
not  to  any  defect  within  local  govern- 
ment itself  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
Hospital  Service  had  been  divorced 
from  it. 


(i>)  That  none  of  the  defects  was 
considered  to  arise  as  a result  of  major 
local  government  Services  in  the 
Greater  London  Area  being  adminis- 
tered by  a number  of  County  Councils 
and  County  Boroughs  and  that  no 
problems  had  been  found  to  arise  in 
that  connection  which  had  not  been 
or  were  not  considered  in  the  future 
to  be  capable  of  solution  by  the  co- 
operation and  goodwill  which  had  for 
long  characterised  relations  between 
the  several  major  Authorities  con- 
cerned. 

(c)  That  the  County  Council  wished 
to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  in 
their  opinion  none  of  the  defects  was 
of  such  a character  as  to  justify  a 
prima  facie  view  being  taken  that  any 
change  was  necessary  or  desirable  in 
the  boundary  of  the  Administrative 
County  with  its  London  neighbours  or 
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in  the  system  under  which  the  County 
is  administered  on  a two-tier  basis  and 
that  on  the  contrary  an  overwhelm- 
ingly strong  case  for  change  would 
need  to  be  made  out  before  any  altera- 
tions of  that  kind  were  made  in 
established  arrangements  that  had  fully 
and  for  long  justified  their  existence. 

(d)  That,  in  their  belief,  whereas  no 
increased  efficiency  or  economy  or 
other  public  advantage  would  accrue 
cither  to  Metropolitan  Surrey  or  the 
rest  of  the  County  from  any  proposal 
for  severance  of  the  Metropolitan  part 
from  the  rest  of  the  County,  there 
would  be  definite  disadvantages  in- 
herent in  and  clearly  following  from 
any  such  proposal,  particularly  so  far 
as  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the 
County  are  concerned. 

(e)  That  in  their  opinion  the  in- 
terests of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative County  are  best  served  by 
the  maintenance  of  the  two-tier  system 
of  administration  which,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  County  District 
Authorities,  has  worked  so  efficiently 
and  harmoniously  in  the  past. 

The  Memorandum  concluded  by 
asking  that,  as  far  as  Surrey  is  concerned 
the  Royal  Commission  would  recom- 
mend that  no  part  of  the  Administrative 
County  should  be  taken  away  and 
included  in  another  area. 

Visit  by  Members  op  the  Royal 
Commission 

In  September,  1958  the  County  Council 
had  the  pleasure  of  an  informal  two-day 
visit  from  Mr.  Cadbury  and  Miss 
Johnston  when,  in  my  capacity  as  the 
then  Chairman  of  the  Council,  I 
arranged  for  them — 

(n)  to  meet  the  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Council,  the  Chairmen  of  County 
Committees  and  Chief  Officers ; 

(ft)  to  visit  a Divisional  Education 
and  a Divisional  Health  Office,  and 
(c)  to  make  a tour  of  parts  of 
Metropolitan  Surrey. 

Written  Evidence  of  Surrey  Local 
Authorities 

Since  then  the  County  Council  have 
had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  evidence 
submitted  by  the  County  District 
Authorities  in  Metropolitan  Surrey  and 
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have  noted  with  pleasure  the  kind 
references  made  to  the  County  Council 
in  the  District  Evidence. 

Areas  and  Status 

In  accordance  with  general  County 
policy  the  County  Council  have  held 
Conferences  with  all  the  District 
Authorities  in  the  County  as  the  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  local  government  re- 
organisation has  developed,  and,  in  the 
light  of  the  views  expressed  by 
representatives  of  the  District  Authori- 
ties at  those  Conferences,  it  came  as  no 
surprise  to  the  County  Council — 

(a)  to  read  in  the  evidence  from  the 
Metropolitan  District  Authorities  that 
not  only  is  there  an  unanimous  desire 
for  a continuance  of  the  system  under 
which  the  County  is  administered  on 
a two-tier  basis,  but  that  there  is  also 
strong  .opposition  to  any  idea  of 
Metropolitan  .Surrey  being  taken  away 
from  the  present  Administrative 
County ; 

(f>)  to  receive  copies  of  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Surrey  Branch  of  the 
Rural  District  Councils  Association 
and  the  Surrey  County  Association  of 
Parish  Councils  expressing  full  support 
for  the  representations  made  to  the 
Royal  Commission  by  the  County 
Council. 

Functions 

With  regard  to  functions  the  main 
points  in  the  District  Councils’  evidence 
appear  to  be — 

(a)  On  Education,  a welcome  for  .the 
further  devolution  of  functions  to 
Divisional  Executives  as  decided  in 
1958,  including  arrangements  for  the 
Executives  to  have  a substantial 
“block  grant”  each  year  in  respect 
of  supplies,  maintenance,  and  minor 
capital  works,  and  additional  delega- 
tion in  staffing  and  other  matters : and 
also  for  the  provision  of  representation 
of  Divisional  Executives  on  the 
County  Council’s  Education  Com- 
mittee. Certain  Authorities  reserve 
their  position  for  the  time  being. 

( b ) On  Health  and  Welfare,  a 
general  desire,  particularly  on  the  part 
of  the  larger  District  Authorities,  to 
have  responsibility  in  relation  to 
Health  and  Welfare  Services  and/or 
for  the  Divisional  Health  and  Welfare 
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Sub-Committees  to  be  entrusted  with 
a greater  degree  of  delegation. 

(c)  On  Town  and  Country  Planning, 
a general  desire  for  adjustments  in  the 
existing  delegation  arrangements  with 
a view  to  more  devolution  of 
responsibility  by  the  County  Council, 
and  a welcome  for  the  County 
Council’s  proposed  review  of  the  plan- 
ning administrative  structure  which  is 
to  be  undertaken  when  the  expected 
new  guidance  as  to  the  delegation  of 
planning  is  issued  by  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government. 

(d)  On  Libraries,  a wish  by  two 
Authorities  in  the  County  Library 
Area  to  become  autonomous  for  the 
Service. 

With  regard  to  Education,  Health  and 
Welfare  it  is  the  wish  of  the  County 
Council  that  the  delegation  provisions 
of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1958,  in 
relation  to  these  Services  should  be 
applied  to  the  Metropolitan  part  of 
Surrey  in  the  same  way  as  they  have 
been  to  the  extra-Metropolitan  part. 

On  Education,  however,  the  County 
Council  would  be  sorry  if  any  of  the 
Authorities  were  to  claim  delegation, 
especially  since  the  ,five  Authorities  who, 
in  1944,  had  the  right  to  claim  Excepted 
District  status  (Carshalton,  Epsom  Sc 
Ewell,  Merton  & Morden,  Mitcham,  and 
Sutton  & Cheam)  decided  at  that  time 
that  it  would  be  to  the  educational  ad- 
vantage of  their  Districts  to  form  part 
of  the  larger  Divisional  Executive  areas. 

On  Health  and  Welfare,  the  Commis- 
sion may  like  to  know  that  as  soon  as 
the  Minister  of  Health  has  given  his 
decision  on  claims  made  by  Woking, 
Guildford  and  Reigate  in  extra-Metro- 
politan Surrey  for  delegation  under  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1958,  of  Health 
and  certain  Welfare  services  by  virtue  of 
special  circumstances,  the  County  Health 
and  Welfare  Committees  will  be  com- 
prehensively reviewing  their  Divisional 
Sub-Committee  organisation,  including 
the  delegation  arrangements,  and  will  be 
paying  due  regard  to  the  policy  of  the 
Council’s  recent  reforms  affecting  Educa- 
tion Divisional  Executives.  In  this  con- 
nection the  County  Council’s  objective  of 
giving  more  power  to  divisional  bodies 
as  opportunity  serves  will  be  facilitated 
by  the  fact  that,  following  a recent  re- 
view of  the  Council’s  arrangements  for 
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delegation  by  Committees  to  Sub-Com- 
mittees, the  Council  are  being  recom- 
mended, at  their  next  Meeting,  to  enable 
the  County  Health  and  Welfare  Com- 
mittees to  give  substantially  increased 
financial  delegation  to  their  Divisional 
Sub-Committees. 

With  regard  to  Town  & Country 
Planning  it  is  thought  that,  in  general, 
the  planning  administrative  arrangements 
described  on  page  19  of  the  Council’s 
Preliminary  Memorandum  have  worked 
well  and  given  satisfaction.  Differing 
views  have  been  expressed  ns  to  the 
effectiveness  of  parts  of  the  machine, 
including  as  to  the  need  for  more  de- 
centralisation and  the  County  Planning 
Committee  have  set  up  a Special  .Sub- 
Committee  with  terms  of  reference  com- 
prehensively to  review  the  scheme  of 
organisation  and  administration  arrange- 
ments in  consultation  with  the  Surrey 
.County  (Districts  Association  and  the 
Area  Sub-Committees. 

With  regard  to  .Libraries  the  County 
Council  have  taken  due  note  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Roberts  Committee  on  the 
Structure  of  the  Public  Library  Service 
in  England  and  Wales  and  are  awaiting 
with  interest  the  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment towards  its  recommendations 
which  affect,  not  only  Metropolitan 
Surrey,  but  also  other  parts  of  the 
County.  Perhaps  it  would  suffice  to  say 
at  this  juncture  that  the  Roberts  Com- 
mittee liave  set  out  in  an  Appendix  la 
their  report  the  Surrey  County  Council’s 
arrangements  for  delegation  of  functions 
•to  County  District  Councils  as  an 
example. 

Effect  of  severing  Metropolitan 
Surrey  from  the  rest  of  the  County 
It  may  be  helpful  to  the  Commission 
if  I were  now  to  turn  to  the  question  of 
what  effect  the  severance  of  'Metropoli- 
tan Surrey  from  the  rest  of  the  County 
would  have  on  carrying  out  the  County 
Services  and  generally  on  County  and 
County  District  administration  in  the 
rest  of  tihe  County. 

Statistics 

The  following  statistics  give  the  posi- 
tion in  broad  outline  without  going  into 
details  of  the  respective  component 
parts — 
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(a)  Area  (acres): 

The  whole 
Administrative 
County 

Metropolitan 

Surrey 

Rest  of  the 
County 

Percentage 

in 

Metropolitan 

Surrey 

(i)  in  urban  areas 

(ii)  in  rural  areas 

198,808 

250,351 

100,540 

98,268 

250,351 

50-57 

449,159 

100,540 

348,619 

22-38 

( b ) Population: 

(i)  in  urban  areas 

(ii)  in  rural  areas 

...  1,266,000 
166,500 

903,980 

362,020 

166,500 

71-40 

1,432,500 

903,980 

528,520 

63-11 

(c)  Population  per  aero 

3-2 

9-0 

1-5 

(cl)  Rateable  Value:  1.4.59 

...  £26,958,846 

£17,938,203 

£9,020,643 

66-54 

(e)  Rateable  Value  per  head 

...  £18  16s.  5d. 

£19  16s.  lOd. 

£17  Is.  4d. 

(/)  Estimated  Product  of 
Rate  1959-60  ... 

Id. 

...  £109,981 

£73,377 

£36,604 

66-72 

General  Administrative  and  Financial 

Considerations 

The  following  general  administrative 
and  financial  considerations  arise — 

(a)  The  present  Administrative 
County  comprises  a well  'balanced 
diversified  area  of  urban  and  rural 
territories  and  communities ; any 
division  of  the  County  into  two  parts 
would  take  out  such  a substantial  part 
of  .the  urban  areas  of  the  County  as 
would  leave  the  rest  of  the  County 
largely  rural  in  area. 

(b)  The  present  constitution  of  the 
Council  results  in  a blend  of  the 
•knowledge,  character  and  experience 
of  members  representing  metropolitan 
and  country  interests  to  the  general 
benefit  of  the  County  as  a whole.  In 
the  event  of  severance  this  valuable 
-advantage  would  be  largely  lost. 

-(c)  The  headquarters  of  County 
Administration  is  situated  at  Kingston- 
upon-Thames  in  the  Metropolitan  part 
of  the  County:  in  the  event  of 
severance  the  problem  would  arise  of 
acquiring  headquarters  accommoda- 
tion for  County  Administration  in 
eX'tra-Metropolitan  Surrey. 

(d)  The  County  Hall  at  Kingston  is 
not  only  the  headquarters  of  County 
Council  administration  but  the 
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County’s  centre  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  the  Surrey  Assizes  and 
Quarter  Sessions  being  held  there.  It 
iis  also  the  focal  point  of  much  else 
■besides  in  the  general  public  life  of  a 
County  for  whose  name,  traditions 

■and  achievements  a deep  local  feeling 
and  patriotism  exists. 

(e)  Great  importance  is  attached  to 

the  -imponderable  factor  of  preserving 
the  continuity  of  the  history  and  the 
sentiment  based  upon  the  area  of  the 
existing  Administrative  County.  Surrey 
lost  substantial  territory  when  the 

London  County  Council  was  set  up 
and  any  further  diminution  of  the 

area  would  be  regarded  with  the 

utmost  dismay. 

(f)  If,  in  Metropolitan  Surrey,  there 
was  set  up  a separate  County  Council 
there  would  be  considerable  duplica- 
tion of  central  administrative  and 
establishment  costs,  as  well  as  of 
supervisory  and  inspeotional  staffs. 

(g)  The  Surrey  County  Council  has 
for  many  years  been  a leading 
Authority  in  the  introduction  of  pro- 
gressive -measures  of  business  organisa- 
tion and  methods : and  the  large  scale 
of  the  County  Council’s  administra- 
tion has  made  possible  extensive 
mechanisation,  the  employment  of  a 
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wide  range  of  specialist  staffs,  the 
establishment  of  Architects,  Supplies, 
and  Estates  Departments,  etc.  In  a 
reduced  County  advantage  could  not 
be  taken  to  the  same  extent  of  achiev- 
ing economies  in  these  fields  of 
administration. 

(h)  An  analysis  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  County  Council  has  been 
carried  out  in  very  considerable  detail 
with  a view  to  ascertaining  the  ex- 
penditure attributable  to  services  in 
Metropolitan  Surrey  and  in  the  rest  of 
the  County.  This  is  described  in  more 
detail  in  the  attached  paper.* 

It  will  be  seen  that,  even  after 
allowing  for  the  effect  of  the  financial 
provisions  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1958,  there  is  a difference  of  at 
least  Is.  7d.  in  the  pound  between  the 
■rate  required  for  the  present  County 
and  the  rate  that  would  be  required 
for  only  the  extra-Metropolitan  pant. 
These  figures  leave  out  of  account 
entirely  any  additional  total  costs  that 
would  arise  from  a ibreak-up  of  the 
County  Council’s  administrative 
organisation  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that,  whatever  the  form  of  local 
government  structure  applied  to  the 
Metropolitan  areas,  such  a break-up 
would  involve  an  increase  in  total 
costs. 

(/)  Although  the  figures  would 
appear  to  indicate  a lower  rate  in  the 
Metropolitan  part  of  the  County  than 
for  the  present  Administrative  Oounty, 
it  cannot  be  assumed  that  severance 
would,  in  faot,  be  financially  advan- 
tageous to  those  areas  and  certainly 
not  to  all  of  them,  much  depending 
upon  the  actual  form  of  any  re- 
organisation of  local  government 
effected  there. 

GO  Whereas  Metropolitan  Surrey 
and  the  rest  of  the  County,  if  severed, 
would  each  be  financially  strong,  as 
compared  with  other  existing  corre- 
sponding areas  of  local  government, 
neither  would  be  as  strong  as  the 
present  Surrey  County  Council. 

Functional  Considerations 

Other  considerations  also  arise  in 
relation  to  particular  Services,  of  which 
some  examples  are  given  below — 


* See  Appendix  on  page  1888. 


fa)  Education 

(i)  Administration 

In  1944  the  County  Council,  after 
full  consultation  with  all  the  County 
District  Authorities,  set  up  a compre- 
hensive scheme  of  Divisional  Adminis- 
tration for  the  County.  As  already 
stated,  five  District  Authorities,  which 
had  only  to  claim  Excepted  District 
status  to  have  it,  preferred,  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  County,  to  came 
into  Divisional  Executives  consisting  of 
two  or  more  County  Districts.  The 
Divisional  Executives  and  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  have  made  a point  of 
working  in  harmony  and  from  time  to 
time  the  scheme  of  divisional  adminis- 
tration has  been  modified  by  agree- 
ment, almost  always  in  the  direction 
of  giving  more  work  and  functions  to 
the  Divisional  Executives.  These 
Executives  are  now  experienced  ad- 
ministrative bodies  and  the  Council 
have  recently  delegated  further  impor- 
tant financial  and  executive  functions 
to  them.  The  County  is  now  far  more 
united  administratively,  for  education, 
than  ever  before  and  a great  deal  of 
progress  has  been  made  since  the  five 
Part  TIT  Education  Authorities  ceased 
to  exist  in  1945.  The  main  teachers* 
associations,  which  nominate  three 
teachers  to  membership  of  the  Educa- 
tion Committee,  are  co-terminous  with 
the  Administrative  County  and  arc 
very  closely  associated  with  the  Com- 
mittee, as  also  are  the  three  Dioceses, 
parts  of  which  are  included  in  the 
County. 

Administratively  the  County  is  work- 
ing smoothly  and  flexibly  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  work  of  many 
years  would  be  pulled  apart  if  the 
County  were  fragmented  into  two  or 
more  parts  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  more  than  one  unit  would 
have  as  much  power  for  good  as  the 
one  unit  which  now  exists, 

(ii)  Common  Institutions  and  Servlets 

There  are  certain  institutions  or 
common  services,  which  would  in 
future  either  (a)  belong  presumably 
only  to  the  part  of  the  County  in  which 
they  were  situated,  or  (b)  would  have 
to  be  duplicated  causing  greater  ex- 
pense, or  (c)  would  have  to  be  divided 
giving  each  part  less  variety  than  at 
present,  e.g. — 
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(a) 

(a) 

U 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 


(a  and  b) 
( a , b and  c) 
(a.  b and  c) 
, (a) 

(b  and  c ) 
(5  aw/  c) 
(6  and  c ) 


Gipsy  Hill  Training  College  

Surrey  Farm  Institute  

Ottershaw  Boarding  School... 

Camp  School,  Sheephatch ! 

Henley  Fort  Camp 

Youth  Camping  Site,  High  Ashhurst  

2 Camp  Houses  for  Youth  Service 

1 Sailing  Base  for  Youth  Service 

Glyn  House,  Ewell: — 

Conference  Houso, 

Visual  Aids  Centro. 

Collection  of  Text  books,  pictures,  apparatus. 

6 Boarding  Spocial  Schools  and  2 Hostels 
Inspectors  and  Organisers'!.,,.  „ 

Youth  Oilicers  J*  having  specialist  fields. 

Youth  Employment  Advisers  to  Older  School  Leavers, 
etc. 


Part  of  the 
County  in 
which  situated 
CM) 

(Ex) 

(Ex) 

(Ex) 

(Ex) 

(Ex) 

(Ex) 

(M) 

(M) 


(Ex) 


(iii)  Teachers 

In  a County  which  includes  urban, 
semi-urban  and  rural  parts  there  is 
great  advantage  for  teachers.  Teachers 
can  obtain  a useful  varied  experience 
in  the  service  of  the  one  Authority, 
transfer  is  easier  and  those  suitable  for 
promotion  can  readily  be  considered. 
Ease  of  transfer  reacts  in  turn  bene- 
ficially on  pupils. 

The  young  ambitious  teacher  from 
the  town  can  accept  a small  rural  head- 
ship and  be  assured  that  he  will  not 
be  forgotten.  The  rural  teacher  can 
look  to  the  towns  under  the  one  Autho- 
rity for  new  openings  and  have  as  a 
distant  aim  the  return  to  the  country, 
without  the  need  to  change  from  one 
Authority  to  another.  All  this  makes 
for  contentment  and  a sense  of  security 
among  members  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, reacting  in  turn  beneficially  on 
the  pupils  in  the  schools. 

If  the  County  were  divided  there 
would  most  certainly  be  a tendency  for 
the  teachers  to  stay  within  one  part  or 
the  other  and  the  useful  and  fruitful 
“ cross-fertilisation  ” between  town  and 
country  would  be  lost. 

There  is,  further,  greater  opportunity 
in  an  undivided  county  for  a variety 
of  refresher  and  other  courses  for 
teachers,  e.g.  a horticultural  course  at 
the  .Farm  Institute. 

(iv)  Grammar  Education 

Bor  this  provision  the  County  is 
again  treated  as  a whole.  In  1958 

of  14,281  who  attended  schools 
in  the  Metropolitan  area  14,088 
lived  in  the  Metropolitan  area. 

32536 


of  8,351  who  attended  schools  in 
the  extra-Metropolitan  area  1,222 
lived  in  the  Metropolitan  area. 

In  this  case  .the  Metropolitan  area 
would  lose  and  would  probably  be 
involved  in  considerable  expense  in 
making  good  the  places  which  the 
extra-Metropolitan  area  might  wish  to 
keep  for  its  own  residents. 

(v)  Further  Education 

Surrey  has  to  a considerable  extent 
been  organised  as  one  for  Art  and 
Technical  Education.  This  is  best 
illustrated  by  taking  the  attendance,  in 
1958,  of  students  resident  in  extra- 
Metropolitan  Surrey  at  institutions  in 
Metropolitan  Surrey  and  vice  versa. 
For  convenience,  the  number  of  part- 
time  students  has  been  adjusted  so  as 
to  represent  full-time  students  and 
added  to  the  number  of  actual  full- 
time students: 

For  Art:  226  out  of  763  extra- 
Metropolitan  students  attend  Metro- 
politan institutions.  31  out  of  943 
Metropolitan  students  attend  extra- 
Metropolitan  institutions. 

For  technical:  639  out  of  2,561 
extra-Metropolitan  students  attend 
Metropolitan  institutions.  141  out 
of  2,628  Metropolitan  students  attend 
extra-Metropolitan  institutions. 

The  extra-Metropolitan  would  lose 
in  variety  of  institutions  if  divided 
from  Metropolitan  Surrey. 

(vi)  Standard  of  Educational  Facilities 
and  Accommodation 

Although  there  appears  now  to  he 
more  provision  of  grammar  education 
in  the  extra-Metropolitan  part,  ten 
A 5 
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years  ago  there  was  no  doubt  ithait  the 
extra- Metropolitan  part  of  the  County 
had  less  good  facilities  generally  and 
much  less  good  accommodation.  In 
■the  latter  respect  it  is  still  to  some 
extent  inferior  to  the  Metropolitan 
because  of  the  large  number  of  old 
Church  school  buildings  and  some 
other  village  school  'buildings  which  it 
has  not  yet  been  possible  to  bring  up 
to  standard. 

As  regards  facilities,  'however,  there 
has  been  great  improvement  in  the 
extra-Metropolitan  part  since  the  Wax. 
In  1959  every  district  has  secondary 
education  for  all  from  the  age  of  11. 
The  only  children  who  do  not  have  it 
are  comparatively  few  Roman  Catholic 
children  whose  parents  wish  them  to 
remain  at  the  full-range  R.C.  schools 
which  have  not  yet  been  reorganised. 
The  majority  of  these  children  are  in 
the  Metropolitan  part  of  Surrey.  It 
is,  however,  'still  true  that  the  extra- 
Metropolitan  part  is  less  well  provided 
with  day  schools  for  Educationally 
Sub-Normal  Children. 

It  should,  however,  be  mentioned 
that  the  extra-Metropolitan  ratepayers 
have  been  paying  for  many  years  for 
the  improved  educational  facilities 
available  in  'the  Metropolitan  part.  If 
the  County  were  divided  they  would 
not  have  the  help  of  the  Metropolitan 
ratepayers  in  paying  for  the  improve- 
ments so  recently  made  in  the  extra- 
Metropolitan  part. 

(b)  Health 

(i)  The  size  of  Surrey  has  enabled 
very  effective  co-operation  to  take  place 
with  the  South-West  Metropolitan 
Regional  Hospital  Board  in  the  many 
matters  of  common  concern,  e.g.  the 
County  Council  were  able  to  arrange 
with  the  Board  to  share  an  appoint- 
ment of  Administrative  Medical  Officer 
to  administer  the  Board’s  anti-tuber- 
culosis scheme  throughout  the  Region 
and  the  County  Council’s  scheme  in 
Surrey.  Severance  of  the  County  into 
smaller  units  would  make  co-operation 
of  this  kind  less  easy  to  achieve. 

(ii)  The  division  into  metropolitan 
and  rural  parts  has  made  the  Adminis- 
trative County  an  attractive  and 
interesting  one  for  the  staff  to  work  in 
and  has  also  encouraged  research  into 
the  many  still  unresolved  and  contrast- 
ing problems  of  urban  and  rural  pre- 
ventive medicine.  The  Ministry  of 


Health  have  drawn  attention  to  the 
advantages  if  an  administrative  area  is 
as  diversified  as  possible  in  character 
and  social  structure. 

(c)  Deprived  Children 

(i)  The  children  who  are  in  the  care 
of  the  Council  come  as  to  about  half 
from  Metropolitan  Surrey  and  half 
from  extra-Metropolitan  Surrey,  but 
much  more  than  half  the  children  who 
are  in  the  care  of  the  Council  are 
placed  in  extra-Metropolitan  Surrey. 
Only  9 of  the  28  Children’s  Homes 
administered  by  the  Council  are  in  the 
Metropolitan  part  of  the  County. 

(il)  In  searching  for  foster  homes  it 
is  a great  advantage  to  have  extra- 
Metropolitan  Surrey  as  well  as  the 
Metropolitan  part  and  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  one  restricted  type  of  area. 

(iii)  There  are  certain  specialist  types 
of  accommodation  which  serve  the 
whole  of  the  present  County,  for 
example,  a Reception  Home,  a Work- 
ing Boys’  Hostel,  a Remand  Home  for 
Boys  and  a small  Special  Home  for 
Difficult  Adolescent  Girls.  It  would  bo 
uneconomical  for  two  or  more  Autho- 
rities, each  -of  a size  smaller  than  the 
present  Surrey,  to  duplicate  this 
accommodation. 

(d)  Planning 

(i)  A close  inter-relation  exists  be- 
tween the  Metropolitan  and  rural  parts 
of  Surrey,  the  whole  of  the  Adminis- 
trative County  being  included  in  Pro- 
fessor Abercrombie’s  Greater  London 
Plan,  in  his  Suburban,  Green  Belt  and 
Outer  Country  Rings. 

I would  mention  here  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  very  coinsiderable  surprise 
to  us  that  any  investigation  into  local 
government  in  Greater  London  should 
have  been  restricted  to  the  boundaries 
of  the  Commission’s  terms  of  reference 
rather  than  being  based  on  what  was 
conceived  to  be  Greater  London  when, 
in  1942,  the  then  Minister  of  Town 
and  Country  Planning  commissioned 
the  Plan. 

(ii)  The  following  are  some  examples 
of  the  effects,  from  the  Planning  point 
of  view,  that  flow  from  the  association 
of  Metropolitan  and  country  areas  in 
the  one  Administrative  County — 

(A)  It  has  proved  possible  in 
recent  times  to  promote  a Town 
Development  Scheme  in  the  Urban 
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District  of  Frimley  and  Camberley 
in  extra-Metro politan  Surrey  for  the 
benefit  of  the  District  Authorities  in 
the  Metropolitan  part  of  the  County 
who  have  an  overspill  problem.  The 
County  Council  were  able  to  use 
their  good  offices  to  bring  the  parties 
together  and  have  also  given  sub- 
stantial financial  assistance  to  the 
Scheme.  The  planning  of  this  opera- 
tion has  been  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  fact  that  both  the  exporting 
Authorities  and  the  receiving  District 
are  within  the  same  County  and  any 
difficulties  in  its  execution  have  been 
smoothed  away  under  the  aegis  of 
the  one  County  Council. 

(B)  The  Green  Belt  can  be  seen, 
in  the  light  of  the  present  sense  of 
unity  of  the  two  parts  of  the  County, 
to  benefit  the  County  as  a whole 
and  as  something  more  than  a mere 
resistance  to  the  spread  of  the  built- 
up  area,  but  if  the  County  were 
divided  it  is  the  latter  aspect  which 
would  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
the  Green  Belt  Districts. 

(C)  With  the  goodwill  of  all  con- 
cerned the  County  Council,  as  Local 
Planning  Authority,  have  initiated  a 
successful  experiment  in  the  tipping 
of  refuse  by  the  reclamation  of  wet 
gravel  pits  at  Egham  in  extra-Metro- 
politan  Surrey  for  the  benefit  of  Dis- 
trict Authorities  in  Metropolitan 
Surrey  (refuse  also  comes  from 
Hammersmith  Borough  Council  and 
certain  Authorities  in  Berkshire). 
The  County  Council  are  also  seeking 
for  the  Metropolitan  District 
Authorities  suitable  tipping  space  in 
other  parts  of  extra-Metropolitan 
Surrey  and,  among  other  things,  are 
experimenting  with  a worked  out 
dry  sand  pit  at  the  foot  of  the  North 
Downs.  Incidentally,  the  County 
Council  recognise  that  Croydon 
have  a tipping  problem  and  are 
hopeful  that  they  may  be  able  to 
help  them  find  a solution. 

(iii)  Any  division  of  the  County 
would  tend  to  stimulate  conflict  of  out- 
look and  thought  between  the  two 
areas  since  the  position  would  create 
friction  and  a reluctance  in  the  outer 
country  areas  to  accept  planning  bur- 
dens transferred  from  the  Metro- 
politan area. 


(e)  Highways 

Severance  would  create  a long  arti- 
ficial boundary  with  all  the  difficulties 
of  co-ordination  between  two  or  more 
Authorities.  These  difficulties  are 
greater  where  a rural  area  immediately 
adjoins  the  Metropolitan  fringe,  for 
the  solution  of  many  of  the  problems 
in  the  Metropolitan  area  may  only  be 
found  by  close  co-ordination  with  the 
extra-Metropolitan  area,  e.g.  South 
Orbital  Road  and  the  several  radial 
routes  from  London  to  the  south  and 
south-west. 

It  is  clearly  of  advantage  that  the 
Planning  of  motor  roads  and  major 
new  roads  of  an  all-purpose  type 
should  continue  to  be  dealt  with  by 
one  Authority. 

(f)  Fire  Brigade 

(i)  The  whole  of  the  services  essen- 
tial to  fire  brigade  organisation  have 
been  centred  outside  the  Metropolitan 
area,  in  the  headquarters  formation  at 
Reigate.  Within  the  Metropolitan 
area  there  exist  no  services  other  than 
operational  stations  and  severance  of 
the  County  would  leave  the  headquar- 
ters services  substantially  in  excess  of 
requirements  when  related  only  to  the 
extra-Metropolitan  area. 

(ii)  The  Fire  Brigade,  as  now  con- 
stituted, is  extremely  well-balanced  in 
that  it  contains  the  variety  of  general 
(risks  necessary  to;  the  development 
of  experienced  firemen  and  fire 
officers  in  the  highly  urbanised  area 
in  the  north,  in  the  larger  towns,  e.g. 
Guildford,  Reigate,  Woking,  etc.,  out- 
side the  Metropolitan  area,  and  in  the 
rural  area  of  the  County,  all  of  which 
provide  opportunity  for  widening  and 
varying  experience,  particularly  in  the 
potential  officer  classes,  by  movement 
to  stations  requiring  substantially  dif- 
fering operational  experience. 

Summary  of  Disadvantages 
The  statistics,  as  well  as  the  adminis- 
trative and  financial  considerations  to 
which  attention  has  been  drawn,  appear 
amply  to  support  the  contention  that, 
whereas  no  increased  efficiency  or 
economy  or  other  public  advantage 
would  accrue  either  to  the  Metropolitan 
area  or  the  rest  of  the  County  from  any 
proposal  for  severance,  definite  dis- 
advantages would  clearly  follow  from 
any  such  proposal,  particularly  insofar 
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as  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the  County 
are  concerned. 

Summarised,  these  disadvantages 
would  appear  to  fall  under  the  follow- 
ing broad  classifications — 

( a ) Severance  would  be  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Metropolitan  part  of  the  County,  as 
expressed  through  the  County  Coun- 
cil and  County  District  Authorities, 
and  change  would  not,  therefore,  de- 
rive from  the  spontaneous  desires  of 
the  people,  but  would  require  to  be 
enforced  as  a legal  measure  producing 
inevitably  an  atmosphere  for  the 
future  inimical  to  effective  and  happy 
local  government  administration.  It 
would  also  be  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  rural  parts  of  the  County  as 
expressed  through  the  concerned  Local 
Authority  Associations. 

(b)  There  would  be  the  various 
administrative  and  functional  dis- 
advantages flowing  from  any  disurb- 
ance  of  the  existing  beneficial  balance 
of  urban  and  rural  areas  and  com- 
munities. 

(c)  Marked  financial  prejudice 
would  be  caused  to  the  rest  of  the 
County  by  severance  from  the  Metro- 
politan area  without  any  certainty  of 
advantage  to  that  area  or  parts  of  it. 

{d)  A new  central  administration 
would  need  to  be  provided  for  the  rest 
of  the  County. 

Observations  on  Hypothetical  Forms 
of  Government  in  any  severed 
Metropolitan  Surrey 
It  may  be  helpful  now  if  I were  to 
comment  on  some  of  the  hypothetical 
propositions  that  are  being  canvassed  by 
certain  _ authorities  and  bodies,  any  of 
which,  if  adopted,  would  have  the  effect 
of  severing  Metropolitan  Surrey  from 
the  rest  of  the  County  with  all  the  dis- 
advantages already  described. 

(a)  That  one  top-tier  authority  be  con- 
stituted for  the  whole  of  the  area 
within  the  Commission’ s terms  of 
reference  with  bottom-tier 
authorities,  each  of  populations  of 
the  order  of  150,000/250,000,  the 
latter  being  “ most-purpose  ” 
authorities. 

This  proposal,  if  we  understand  it 
correctly,  would  contemplate  the  top-tier 
authority  being  responsible  for  such 
matters  as  overall  planning,  major  road 


improvements,  “ out-County  ” housing, 
technological  education  and  special 
schools,  ambulances,  fire  brigade,  main 
drainage,  etc.,  ibut  the  bottom-tier 
authorities,  being  “ most-ipurpose  ” 
authorities,  would  have,  in  addition  to 
existing  District  Authority  functions,  re- 
sponsibility for  Primary  and  Secondary 
Education  and  for  the  Personal  Health 
and  Children’s  Services,  all  by  direr* 
conferment. 

I would  comment  as  follows — 

(i)  The  setting-up  of  a top-tier 
authority  covering  nearly  9 millions 
would  be  to  set  up  regional  govern- 
ment and  to  take  out  of  local  govern- 
ment altogether,  for  a fifth  of  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales,  yet 
further  substantial  responsibilities. 

(ii)  There  can  be  little  community 
•of  interest  between  Esher  and  Barking 
or  iBanstead  and  Tottenham.  The 
Metropolitan  -parts  of  Surrey  have  a 
much  closer  community  of  interest 
with  the  other  parts  of  their  own 
County.  As  to  the  community  of 
interest  which  exists  between  Metro- 
politan Surrey  and  the  centre  of 
London  this  factor  operates  also  in 
relation  to  extra-Metro-poIitan  Surrey, 
as  exemplified  by  its  inclusion  in  the 
Greater  London  Plan. 

{iii)  As  stated  in  our  written 
evidence,  there  are  no  problems  arising 
between  the  existing  major  authorities 
in  the  area  which  are  not  considered 
capable  of  -solution  by  the  co-operation 
and  goodwill  which  subsists  between 
them.  Any  overall  co-ordination 
should  continue  to  be  carried  out  as  it 
•is  at  present  by  the  appropriate 
Ministries  thro-ugh  those  sections  of 
their  Departments  having  special  re- 
sponsibility for  (London  and  die  Ho-m* 
Counties. 

As  regards  -Education  the  Com- 
mission are  aware  that  it  is  the  view 
of  -the  Ministry  of  (Education  that  no 
justification  is  seen  for  a new  top-tier 
authority  covering  a wider  area  than 
the  London  County  Council  and  that 
the  large-scale  planning  and  co- 
ordination of  • resources  that  are 
particularly  required  in  -the  field  of 
-Further  Education  can  be  effectively 
secured  by  voluntary  co-ordination 
-between  Authorities. 

The  Commission,  I know,  have 
already  heard  of  some  existing  forms 
of  voluntary  co-ordination,  e.g.  on 
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Education,  meetings  of  Chairmen  and 
of  Officers,  and  the  London  and  Home 
Counties  Regional  Advisory  Council 
for  Higher  Technological  Education: 
on  Health,  the  Conference  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  of  London  and  the 
Home  Counties:  on  Planning,  the 
■meetings  convened  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  and  the  London  County 
Council,  the  informal  contacts  with  the 
Ministry,  and  the  conferences  held  on 
the  Metropolitan  Green  Belt  and 
other  matters. 

The  Surrey  County  Council  has 
Joint  Advisory  Planning  Committees 
with  Croydon  (and  outside  the  Com- 
mission’s area,  with  Hampshire  and 
Berkshire).  It  has  recently  proposed 
the  setting  up  of  such  a Committee 
with  Middlesex.  This  idea  is,  no 
doubt,  capable  of  extension  to,  if 
■necessary,  a Joint  Advisory  Committee 
for  ithe  Greater  London  Area  as  a 
whole  (hut  not,  we  would  venture  to 
think,  restricted  to  the  .area  of  the 
Commission’s  .terms  of  reference). 

(■iv)  The  Ministry  of  Education  have 
made  it  clear  in  the  evidence  with  re- 
gard to  their  Service — much  the  largest 
Service  for  which  local  government  has 
responsibility  today — that  they  con- 
sider a cluster  of  Major  Education 
Authorities  on  the  Metropolitan 
fringes  of  Essex,  Kent,  Surrey  or  Hert- 
fordshire, would  have  serious  educa- 
tional disadvantages. 

(v)  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of 
the  District  Authorities  in  Metropolitan 
Surrey  desires  amalgamation  with  its 
neighbours  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  “ most-purpose  ” status. 

(vi)  In  a continuous  built-up  terri- 
tory such  as  Metropolitan  Surrey,  no 
less  than  in  the  rural  parts  of  the 
County,  it  is  surely  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  that  big  Services  such 
as  Education,  Health  and  Welfare 
should  be  planned  and  (having  regard 
to  the  varying  resources  of  District 
Authorities)  financed  over  a wide  area, 
leaving  the  day-to-day  administration 
to  be  dealt  with  by  delegation  to 
divisional  bodies  or  to  District  Councils 
direct  as  may  suit  local  circumstances. 
Where,  as  has  been  sought  to  be 
achieved  in  Surrey,  Services  of  this 
■kind  are  administered  in  a real  and 
effective  partnership  between  Members 
and  Officers  at  both  levels,  it  is,  in  our 


judgment,  an  ideal  form  of  adminis- 
tration. 

(b)  That  the  whole  of  the  Commission’s 
area  be  divided  into  County 

Boroughs  of  populations  from 

100,000  upwards  with  ad  hoc  joint 
machinery  for  such  Services  as  Main 
Drainage  and  Refuse  Disposal. 

(i)  The  County  Councils  Association, 
in  their  written  evidence,  have  deployed 
in  some  detail  the  case  against  this 
proposition  but  in  any  event  we  would 
not  have  thought  the  Commission 
would  seriously  entertain  a proposal 
for  setting-up  over  the  whole  area  the 
“ multiplicity  of  autonomous  local 
authorities  ” already  described  by  the 
Government  to  be  “ clearly  undesir- 
able ” for  a conurbation  in  their  White 
Paper  on  Areas  and  Status. 

(ii)  It  is  true  that  there  are  three  ex- 
isting County  Boroughs  in  the  Greater 
London  Area  (and  the  Surrey  County 
Council  would  be  sorry  indeed  to  see 
any  change  made  in  the  area  or  status 
of  Croydon,  with  whom  their  relations 
are  most  cordial  and  harmonious,  and 
their  co-operation  effective)  but  the 
position  would  become  entirely  differ- 
ent if  the  whole  of  the  area  were  to 
be  divided  up  into  some  40  or  50 
County  Boroughs,  all  to  be  co-ordi- 
nated and  supervised  by  the  Central 
Departments  of  State  in  respect  of 
Education,  Health,  Welfare,  Children’s, 
Town  and  Country  Planning,  High- 
ways, Fire  Brigade,  Ambulances,  Civil 
Defence,  etc. 

The  alternative  of  creating  a limited 
number  of  County  Boroughs,  each  of 
the  size  of,  say,  Birmingham,  with  a 
population  of  a million,  would  appear 
to  be  no  more  attractive.  A County 
Borough  for  the  whole  of  Metropoli- 
tan Surrey  (population  903,980  and 
with  an  area,  incidentally,  twice  the 
size  of  Birmingham)  would  result  in 
the  extinction  of  all  the  District  Autho- 
rities and  could  hardly  be  regarded  as 
more  effective  and  convenient  local 
government  than  that  afforded  by  the 
present  two-tier  system  with  its  focuses 
of  local  opinion  and  with  the  day-to- 
day  administration  of  the  big  Services 
dealt  with  on  the  basis  of  divisionalisa- 
tion or  of  direct  delegation  to  in- 
dividual District  Authorities. 

(iii)  It  may  be  said  that  elsewhere  in 
the  country  there  are  already  existing 
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“ constellations  ” of  County  Boroughs 
(although,  even  there,  no  solid  blocks) 
but  these  are  in  the  Special  Review 
Areas  where  it  is  a task  of  the  Local 
Government  Commission  for  England 
to  consider  (inter  alia)  whether  the  ex- 
istence of  these  “ constellations  ” is,  in 
fact,  a good  arrangement. 

(c)  That  a number  of  new  top-tier  autho- 
rities be  constituted,  each  with  a 
population  of  about  1%  millions,  i.e. 
Metropolitan  County  Councils. 
Clearly,  one  County  Council  con- 
stituted for  Metropolitan  Surrey  or  for 
Metropolitan  Surrey  plus  Croydon, 
would  be  well  able  to  provide  all  the 
top-tier  Services  required  but  on  the 
face  of  it  there  would  not  appear  to 
be  any  paramount  benefit  to  the  rate- 
payers of  Metropolitan  Surrey  such  as 
would  provide  more  effective  and  con- 
venient local  government  than  that 
provided  by  the  present  balance  of 
urban  and  rural  territories  and  com- 
munities. 

Memoranda  of  Evidence  from 
Government  Departments 
There  are  certain  comments  the  County 
Council  would  wish  to  make  with  regard 
to  the  Memoranda  of  Evidence  submitted 
to  the  Commission  by  the  Government 
Departments.  If  the  Commission  agree 
I feel  it  would  be  convenient  to  deal 
with  these  when  we  come  later  in  the 
day  to  an  examination  of  matters  affect- 
ing particular  Services.  I would  only 
say  at  this  juncture — 

(a)  that  the  County  Council  have 
noted  with  satisfaction  that  in  respect 
of  the  largest  County  Service,  Educa- 
tion, the  Ministry  of  Education  have 
come  down  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  ; 

(b)  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  the  other  De- 
partments do  not  appear  to  consider 
such  defects  as  may  exist  warrant  any 
fundamental  or  drastic  solution ; 

(c)  that  as  respects  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  we  can  see,  so  far  as  Surrey 
is  concerned,  no  justification  whatever 
for  proposals  so  revolutionary  and  so 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  local  gov- 
ernment, and  we  shall  seek  to  demon- 
strate to  you  later  that  far  from  being 
an  improvement  on  the  present 
arrangements  the  proposals,  if  pursued, 
would  be  a retrograde  development. 


The  Submission  of  the  Surrey  County 
Council 

The  Commission’s  terms  of  reference 
ask  them  to  recommend  whether  any 
and,  if  so,  what  changes,  etc.  in  the  area 
or  in  any  part  of  it  would  better  secure 
effective  and  convenient  local  govern- 
ment. 

The  County  Council’s  written  Pre- 
liminary Memorandum  concluded  by 
referring  to  an  extract  from  a speech 
by  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  on  the  Second  Reading  of 
the  Local  Government  Bill — 

. . It  seemed  to  the  Government 
that  nobody  could  foresee  what  form 
the  [Royal]  Commission’s  Report 
would  take,  and  it  may  be  that  for 
some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  important 
areas,  the  Commission  would  recom- 
mend no  change  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  decide  on  no  change.  In 
that  case  it  would  be  clearly  desirable 
to  allow  the  other  machinery,  with 
the  safeguards  in  the  Bill,  to  begin  to 
operate.” 

The  Surrey  County  Council  earnestly 
trust  that,  so  far  as  the  area  and  two- 
tier  structure  of  the  Administrative 
County  of  Surrey  are  concerned,  the 
Commission  will  feel  able  to  recommend 
that  no  changes  require  to  be  made  and 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1958,  should  be  applied  to 
Metropolitan  Surrey  in  the  same  way 
as  they  have  been  applied  to  the  rest  of 
the  country  outside  the  Special  Review 
Areas.  The  delegation  provisions  re- 
lating to  Health,  Welfare  and  Education 
would  then  operate  in  Metropolitan 
Surrey  as  they  are  already  operating  in 
the  rest  of  the  country  outside  those 
Areas  and  the  County  Council  would, 
in  due  time,  be  able  to  undertake  the 
review  of  their  County  Districts  in 
Metropolitan  Surrey  comprehensively 
with  their  review  of  the  Districts  in  the 
remainder  of  the  County. 

10443.  There  are  one  or  two  general 
points  we  might  usefully  deal  with  before 
we  come  to  the  special  subjects.  Per- 
haps the  first  and  most  fundamental  is 
this.  As  I understand  it,  and  as  other 
members  of  the  Commission  understand 
it,  the  position  taken  up  both  by  the 
Surrey  County  Council  and  by  the 
county  districts  in  Surrey  is  that  the 
present  system  is  a very  good  system, 
that  it  works  well ; not  only  is  there 
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no  need  to  make  any  changes  in  it,  but 
any  changes  would  be  deleterious  to  the 
interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  Surrey. 
That  is  the  broad  picture.  The  county 
districts  qualify  that  in  some  respects 
■with  regard  to  some  particular  items, 
but  the  qualifications,  I think  it  is  fair 
to  say,  do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the 
matter ; they  are  relatively  minor, 
although  they  are  themselves  somewhat 
important  matters.  Is  that  a fair  sum- 
mary, do  you  think,  of  the  position? 

1 think  so.  Sir  Edwin,  with  possibly 

one  qualification.  It  is  not,  I think, 
quite  our  position  that  we  want  to  see 
no  change.  We  wish  to  see  such  changes 
as  there  might  be  in  the  metropolitan 
part  of  the  county  with  which  the  Com- 
mission is  concerned  which  would  arise 
under  the  application  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Act,  1958,  to  that  part  of  the 
county  as  well  as  to  the  extra-Metro- 
politan  part.  We  feel  that  within  the 
framework  of  the  1958  Act  if  it  applied  to 
the  whole  of  the  county  there  is  ample 
machinery  for  any  changes  which  seem 
to  us  to  be  necessary. 

10444.  I am  obliged  for  that  correc- 
tion. I do  appreciate  that,  because  what 
you  are  really  saying  is  this:  there  is 
nothing  special  in  relation  to  the  Greater 
London  problem  which  requires  any 
■treatment  other  ithan  the  'treatment  which 
is  to  be  given  to  the  whole  of  the  country 
under  the  Local  Government  Act,  and 
that  our  colleagues  on  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Commission  are  perfectly  compe- 
tent, constitutionally  and  intellectually,  to 
deal  with  anything  that  needs  to  be  dealt 

with  in  Surrey? That  is  our  position, 

Sir. 

10445.  That  does  raise  in  the  clearest 
possible  form  the  main  question  Which 
we  as  a Commission  have  to  consider  and 
advise  upon ; that  is,  whether  there  are 
or  are  not  in  the  Greater  London  situa- 
tion such  special  circumstances  as  justify 
our  existence  as  a Royal  Commission. 
You  have  not  put  it  in  that  way,  but 
that  is  what  it  comes  to,  is  it  not,  and 
it  is  that  particular  point  to  which  we 
would  like  you  to  apply  your  minds  in 

more  detail  to  start  with  today? Sir 

Edwin,  I do  not  think  that  anything  we 
have  said  in  our  written  paper  or  any- 
thing that  I have  said  necessarily  infers 
that  our  view  is  that  there  is  no  special 
problem  in  any  part  of  the  Greater 
London  area  that  may  call  for  special 
treatment.  What  we  have  said  is  that 
in  our  view  there  is  no  special  problem 


in  the  metropolitan  part  of  Surrey.  I 
will  be  perfectly  frank  in  saying  that  I 
really  have  not  had  occasion  to  apply 
my  'mind  to  the  question  of  what  special 
treatment,  if  any,  ought  to  be  applied 
in  the  L.C.C.  area  or  in  the  other  home 
counties  which  are  within  the  area  under 
your  consideration,  Sir,  and  I am  not 
really  quite  sure  whether,  even  if  I were 
to  apply  my  mind  to  it,  I have  got  the 
kind  of  data  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  on  which  to  form  a conclusion.  We 
have  in  Surrey  not  applied  our  minds  to 
what  ought  to  happen  to  our  neighbours. 
We  have  applied  our  minds  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  area  for 
which  we  at  present  have  responsibility 
and,  with  the  special  knowledge  that  I 
think  we  can  fairly  claim  to  have  of  that 
area,  our  conclusion  is  that  as  far  as 
Surrey  is  concerned  the  1958  Act  meets 
the  case. 

10446.  All  this  is,  I think,  making  very 
clear  the  great  issue  that  we  have  to  con- 
sider. We  have  now  seen  all  the  counties 
concerned  in  our  area  and,  broadly 
speaking,  the  attitude  of  each  of  the 
counties  is  the  same.  The  London  County 
Council  say  that  there  is  really  nothing 
in  the  counity  of  London  that  requires 
special  treatment ; Kent,  Essex  and  Hert- 
fordshire all  say  much  the  same  thing, 
with  differing  emphasis,  different  points, 
and  now  Surrey,  which  is  the  last  but 
far  from  being  the  least  of  the  counties 
we  are  meeting,  are  saying  the  same 
thing.  Is  that  the  right  attitude,  that  is 
really  the  point?  Can  this  problem  of 
Greater  London  really  be  fruitfully  and 
effectively  looked  at  county  by  county 
in  this  way?  That  is  really  the  point 

I am  putting  to  you. Perhaps,  Sir 

Edwin,  I might  interpose  one  point  that 
I think  arises  out  of  what  you  have 
just  said.  Surrey’s  place  can,  I think, 
be  differentiated  from  that  of  some  of 
the  other  authorities  you  have  mentioned 
in  one  very  important  particular,  and  it 
is  this:  that  as  far  as  at  any  rate  some 
of  the  other  areas  are  concerned,  from 
what  I have  read  of  the  evidence 
tendered,  while  it  may  be  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  county  councils  concerned 
is  broadly  speaking  in  favour  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  other  evidence  from  other 
quarters  An  those  areas  tendered  to  the 
Commission  which  would  lead  in  those 
areas  to  quite  a different  conclusion.  All 
kinds  of  quite  drastic  changes  have  been 
suggested  by  the  district  authorities  in 
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some  of  the  other  areas.  The  Surrey 
position  has  at  any  rate  this  straight- 
forward characteristic  about  it,  that  by 
and  large  the  view  the  county  council 
is  expressing  is  the  view  by  and  large 
which  is  endorsed  by  and  supported  by 
every  concerned  organised  body  of 
official  opinion  in  the  county  itself,  and 
any  drastic  change  imposed  upon  the 
county  of  Surrey  could  only  be  imposed 
from  without  and  would  be  contrary  to 
the  clear  expressed  wishes  of  every  such 
body  of  opinion  within  the  county. 

10447.  I am  fully  aware  of  that,  Sir 
Cyril,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
Of  course  there  is  a degree  of  unanimity 
in  Surrey  which  does  not  exist  in  other 
counties.  There  is  no  question  about 
that,  but  that  may  be  due  to  skill  in 
handling  the  relationships  between  the 
county  districts  on  the  part  of  the  county 
council ; it  may  be  due  to  an  unusual 
degree  of  reasonableness  on  the  part  of 
the  representatives  of  the  county  dis- 
tricts ; it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
perhaps  in  some  respects  Surrey  is  a 
more  homogeneous  county  than  others 
from  social  and  other  points  of  view ; it 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  for  his- 
torical reasons  you  have  not  any  claims 
for  counity  borough  status  in  metropoli- 
tan Surrey;  it  may  ibe  due  to  a good 
many  things,  but  none  of  those  things  it 
seems  to  me,  starting  this  discussion  from 
that  point  of  view,  touches  the  question 
really  as  to  whether  there  is  or  is  not 
a Greater  London  problem  which 
requires  treatment  as  a whole  rather  than 
the  partial  and  individual  treatment 
which  you  get  if  you  look  at  the  various 
problems  through  the  Surrey  spectacles, 
the  Kent  spectacles,  the  Hertford  spec- 
tacles, and  so  on  round  the  clock.  That 
is  the  big  point  I am  putting  to  you  and 
which  I want  your  help  on  today,  and 
I do  not  think,  with  great  respect,  that 
it  really  helps  one  to  approach  that  main 
problem  merely  to  say  that  there  is 
unanimity  between  the  county  council 

and  the  county  districts  in  Surrey. 

I think  the  difficulty  that  I find  myself 
in,  Sir  Edwin,  really  stems  from  this  fact, 
that  I am  here-  this  morning  as  the 
spokesman  of  Surrey  County  Council, 
appointed  by  them  and  asked  by  them  to 
put.  certain  views  relating  to  Surrey  before 
the  Commission,  and  I may  say  I fully 
agree  with  those  views  as  far  as  Surrey 
is  concerned.  The  county  council  of 
Surrey  has  at  no  point  applied  its  mind 
as  to  whether,  for  instance,  changes  of  a 


fairly  drastic  character  are  required  in 
Hertfordshire  or  in  Essex  or  in  Kent. 
We  have  not  really  felt  it  was  our  job  to 
do  that.  I doubt  whether  we  have  the 
necessary  information  on  which  to  under- 
take the  task,  even  if  we  were  minded  to 
do  so,  and  I think  our  view  has  been,  and 
I cannot  help  thinking  that  perhaps  this 
is  the  right  view  for  us  to  take,  that  we 
should  confine  ourselves  to  putting  our 
own  case  before  the  Commission,  leaving 
the  Commission  to  discharge  what  is 
quite  clearly  .the  much  larger  task  than 
the  task  of  merely  deciding  the  future 
of  Surrey  in  the  light  of  .the  conclusions 
that  it  forms  on  the  evidence  given  by 
all  the  authorities.  We  have  to  face  the 
fact  I think,  Sir,  do  we  not,  that  it  is 
clear  from  .the  Commission’s  terms  of 
reference  that  the  Minister  can  be 
regarded,  if  this  is  the  right  way  to  put 
it,  as  being  neutral  on  the  question  as 
to  whether  there  is  need  for  drastic 
change  or  not?  We  get  the  phrase  in 
the  terms  of  reference — “whether  any 
and  if  so  what  changes  in  the  area  or 
in  any  part  of  it  would  be  better  ”,  which 
is  a perfectly  neutral  statement  of  the 
matter ; it  does  not  incline  either  on  the 
side  of  change  or  on  the  side  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  On  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  the  Minister,  I thought,  made 
a very  interesting  observation  which  wo 
quoted  in  the  general  opening  statement. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  indicate  what  might 
have  been  in  his  mind,  but  I should  have 
thought  that  Surrey  was  perhaps  one 
at  any  rate  of  the  cases  that  might  be 
in  the  Minister’s  mind  when  on  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  1958  Act  as  it 
became  he  said:  — 

“ It  seemed  to  the  Government  that 
nobody  could  foresee  what  form  the 
[Royal]  Commission’s  Report  would 
take  ...” 

10448.  That  is  still  true! 1 do 

understand  that,  Sir  Edwin. 

“ . . . and  it  may  be  that  for  some, 
at  any  rate,  of  the  important  areas, 
the  Commission  would  recommend  no 
change  and  that  the  Government  would 
decide  on  no  change.  In  that  case  it 
would  be  clearly  desirable  to  allow  the 
other  machinery,  with  the  safeguards 
in  the  Bill,  to  begin  to  operate.” 

10449.  Of  course  there  is  .power  by 
Order  in  Council  to  extend  the  scope  of 
the  Local  Government  Commission's 
work  to  the  whole  or  any  pant  of  the 
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Greater  London  area,  there  is  no  doubt 

about  that. We  would  claim,  Sir 

Edwin,  that  certainly  Surrey  is  a part 
of  the  area  with  which  you  are  concerned 
to  which  that  kind  of  remark  might  apply 
with  very  great  force  indeed.  I do  hope 
you  will  appreciate  that  I do  not  want 
to  appear  not  to  be  forthcoming  or  to  be 
failing  to  give  any  help  X can  to  the 
Commission,  but  I do  not  really  feel  as 
a representative  of  -the  Surrey  County 
Council  or  with  such  information  as  I 
have  that  I ought  to  suggest  whether  or 
not  there  should  'be  drastic  changes  in 
London  or  Kent  or  in  Essex  and,  if  so, 
what  form  they  should  take,  'because -that 
is  not  a matter  which  has  come  within 
our  consideration. 

10450.  I am  not  asking  you  to  do 
that ; I hope  1 retain  some  sense  of 
realism!  1 recognise  you  are  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  county  council  and  of 
course  putting  the  county  council’s  point 
of  view,  but  we  do  want  your  help  if 
we  can  get  it,  and  you  may  not  be  able 
'to  help  us  very  much,  on  certain  big 
issues  which  are  put  to  us  which  we 
have  got  to  deal  with.  Let  me  try  and 
give  you — -perhaps  it  would  help  you — 
-the  sort  of  background  of  these  issues. 
We  all  know  that  the  Greater  London 
area,  which  includes  of  course  part  of 
Surrey  as  well  as  other  counties,  is  a 
magnet  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  It 
attracts  industry  to  some  extent ; it 
attracts  commercial  development,  office 
development  and  other  development  to 
an  even  greater  extent;  and  it  attracts 
population,  apart  from  the  normal  prob- 
lems of  growth  of  the  existing  popula- 
tion. Now,  although  there  may  be 
differentials  in  the  attractiveness  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  area,  some  may  be 
more  magnetic,  shall  we  say,  than  others, 
the  effect  of  that  whole  position  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  borough  or  district 
or  to  any  one  county.  The  attempts 
which  are  being  made  and  which  have 
been  pursued  so  vigorously  over  recent 
years  to  improve  the  amenities  of  central 
London,  apart  from  the  Greater  London 
area,  themselves  create  problems  not 
only  for  the  local  authorities  in  the  cen- 
tral area  'but  for  local  authorities  outside 
the  central  area  within  the  area  covered 
by  our  terms  of  reference  and  even 
beyond.  The  Surrey  county  council  is 
interested  in  the  “ beyond  ” as  well  as  the 
rest.  The  consequence  as  it  is  has  been 
put  to  us  is  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  consider  the  -problems  of  one  part  of 


the  area,  whether  it  be  a borough  or  a 
county,  without  considering  how  those 
problems  and  their  repercussions  affect 
other  parts  of  the  area.  For  example, 
and  I give  you  this  only  as  an  example, 
there  has  'been  continuously  over  the 
years  a movement  of  population  away 
from  -the  centre.  There  has  been  con 
siderable  redistribution  over  the  area  of 
industrial  and  commercial  development. 

The  broad  picture  has  been  of  a 
diminution  in  the  population,  a diminu- 
tion which  has  been  considerably  added 
to,  shall  we  say,  by  the  efforts  to  reduce 
the  density  of  the  population,  rebuilding, 
planning  and  so  forth  in  the  centre,  the 
movement  of  the  population  con- 
sequently being  outward.  You  then  get 
for  example,  in  places  like  Middlesex 
and  to  a lesser  extent  I imagine  in 
Surrey,  parts  of  your  areas  filling  up 
with  population  who  have  moved  from 
London  or  who  have  moved  from  other 
parts  of  the  po  untry.  You  get  the 

attempts  to  contain  that  sprawl  by  the 
Green  Belt  and  so  forth,  and  of  course 
Surrey  are  valiant  defenders  of  the 
Green  Belt,  as  we  all  know.  You  then 
get  movements  of  population  so  to  speak 
leap-frogging  the  Green  Belt.  All  those 
movements  it  is  said  to  us  cannot  be 
confined  to  one  county.  The  change  in 
one  county  affects  other  counties,  there 
is  continuous  movement  and  change 
going  on.  These  problems  crop  up  in 
all  sorts  of  directions,  for  example,  in 
out-county  housing,  which  London  has 
been  doing,  and  now  London  has  got 
to  look  further  afield,  and  Middlesex 
are  considering  whether  they  will  not 
have  to  go  in  for  out-county  housing. 
Essex  have  a problem  from  metro- 
politan Essex  with  out-county  housing; 
they  are  not  quite  sure  what  the  scope 
and  nature  of  the  problem  is,  but  it 
exists ; in  Kent  you  have  it  to  some 
extent ; Hertfordshire  has  been  very 
substantially  affected  so  far  as  the  par- 
ticular part  within  our  review  area  is 
concerned  by  London  County  Council 
housing  estates ; Surrey  has  been 
affected  in  the  past  at  any  rate  and 
may  be  affected  in  the  more  distant 
future  so  far  as  the  “ beyond  ” is  con- 
cerned. It  has  been  strongly  urged  upon 
us  in  certain  quarters  that  all  the  plan- 
ning and  other  problems  are  something 
which  cannot  really  effectively  be  dealt 
with  county  by  county,  with  each 
county  taking  its  own  particular  point 
of  view  and  looking  at  its  own  area ; 
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that  in  some  way  or  other  the  only 
possible  way  in  which  these  problems 
can  be  solved  is  by  having  some 
machinery  of  government  which  will 
make  it  possible  to  consider  the  prob- 
lems as  one  undivided  whole.  I am 
sorry,  I meant  to  put  that  shortly,  but 
I do  not  think  it  is  capable  of  being 
put  shortly.  Perhaps  it  will  be  helpful 
to  you  to  put  that  background  to  you 
and  to  ask  for  the  reasoned  views  of 

Surrey  upon  that  problem? 1 think 

I can  perhaps  be  rather  more  forth- 
coming on  the  basis  of  what  you  have 
just  said.  Sir  Edwin,  and  perhaps  I might 
start  as  far  as  administration  or  general 
organisation  of  local  government  is  con- 
cerned by  saying  this,  which  I think  per- 
haps does  go  a little  beyond  what  I have 
said  up  to  the  moment.  I was  here 
you  may  remember  on  behalf  of  the 
County  Councils’  Association  when  they 
gave  evidence,  and  I was  personally 
greatly  impressed  with  the  evidence 
given  by  Mr.  Chuter  Ede  on  that 
occasion.  He  is  of  course  a former 
chairman  and  member  of  Surrey  County 
Council,  and  has  I suppose  an  almost 
unrivalled  experience  in  the  problems  of 
local  government  in  the  Greater  London 
area.  Speaking  personally  I would  be 
prepared  to  adopt  in  toto  what  he  said 
on  that  occasion  as  to  the  pattern  of 
local  government.  You  may  remember 
that,  putting  it  quite  briefly  in  a sen- 
tence or  two,  Mr.  Ede  entirely  rejected 
the  idea  of  one  overall  authority  for  the 
area  with  which  you  are  concerned  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  cease  to  be 
local  government  and  would  become 
regional  government,  and  we  know  the 
arguments  about  that.  He  expressed 
the  view  that  the  two-tier  system  of 
government,  even  if  you  leave  the 
present  county  boroughs  as  they  are, 
was  in  his  view  the  most  suitable  for 
the  Greater  London  area.  I think  he 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  probably  five 
or  six  major  authorities  was  the  right 
number  to  be  large  enough  on  one  hand 
for  the  work  they  had  to  do  and  to 
be  small  enough  on  the  other  to  be 
local  and  not  regional,  and  I think  he 
indicated  fairly  clearly  that  as  far  as 
the  upper  tier  of  government  was  con- 
cerned he  felt  that  the  existing  bound- 
aries by  and  large  were  about  as  satis- 
factory an  arrangement  as  you  could 
get.  From  that  overall  point  of  view 
I feel  quite  sure  that  the  Surrey  County 
Council  would  agree  with  me  in  fully 
associating  them  with  what  Mr.  Ede 


said  on  that  occasion  on  that  point.  We 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  practical  diffi- 
culties that  you  have  been  good  enough 
to  indicate  in  regard  to  overall  plan- 
ning and  the  exceptional  problems  which 
we  recognise  that  arise  in  the  area,  not 
perhaps  exceptional  in  kind,  but  excep- 
tional owing  to  their  magnitude.  Per- 
haps I could,  before  coming  on  to  the 
major  issue,  say  this:  that  I think  you 
used  the  word  “ magnetic  ” in  regard 
to  some  parts  of  the  London  area  in  the 
attraction  which  they  exercise  on  popu- 
lation, industry  and  so  on.  As  far  as 
Surrey  is  concerned,  it  may  be  helpful 
for  me  to  say  that  we  do  not  envisage 
under  our  county  development  plan  any 
large  increase  in  population  in  the  next 
twenty  years.  The  Surrey  development 
plan  and  the  Town  and  Country  Plan- 
ning Act  does  not  envisage  that  any 
further  substantial  increase  in  the 
population  of  the  county  will  have 
occurred  by  1971,  the  end  of  the  first 
twenty  year  period,  by  which  time  it  is 
estimated  to  be  not  more  than  1,510,000 
— speaking  from  memory  I think  the 
figure  in  1951  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  1,400,000 — so  that  over  a period 
of  twenty  years  under  the  development 
plan  we  are  not  envisaging  that  the 
magnet,  strong  as  it  is,  will  be  able  to 
operate  with  the  effect  of  largely  increas- 
ing the  population  of  the  county  be- 
cause, although  there  is  infilling  still  to 
be  done,  the  amount  of  building  land 
available  under  the  county  development 
plan  is  quite  strictly  limited  and  is  of 
course  a greatly  diminishing  quantity  all 
the  time.  I thought  it  was  perhaps  help- 
ful to  make  that  point  in  view  of  what 
you  have  said  about  the  pull,  as  there 
undoubtedly  is  of  industry  and  popula- 
tion in  a county  like  Surrey.  On  the 
question  of  the  overall  planning  of  the 
area,  if  I may  go  back  a few  years 
perhaps  I may  say  that  Surrey  was 
always  very  greatly  impressed  with 
what  it  considered  to  be  the  useful  pro- 
posals of  the  report  of  the  I„ondon 
Planning  Administration  Committee  of 
1949,  over  which  you  will  remember 
Mr.  Clement  Davies  presided  at  that 
time,  and  I have  no  doubt  reference 
has  already  been  made  to  that  before 
the  Commission.  We,  not  now,  but  in 
1949,  expressed  our  agreement  with  the 
main  tenor  of  that  report,  which  was 
to  recommend  the  setting  up,  certainly 
as  an  interim  measure,  of  a joint 
advisory  committee  to  deal  with  major 
planning  in  the  whole  of  the  London 
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area,  and  we  are  on  the  record  in  1949 
— and  we  have  never  deviated  from  the 
view  that  we  expressed  then — that  the 
setting  up  of  such  a committee  would 
have  been  a useful  development,  and 
it  certainly  would  have  had  our  sup- 
port. It  is  perhaps  interesting  to  note 
that  for  reasons  which  I personally  do 
not  know,  although  the  Minister  of 
Town  and  Country  Planning  as  he  used 
to  be,  or  the  Minister  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government  as  he  is  now,  has  had 
a power  for  some  years  to  set  up  such 
a committee,  he  has  not  in  fact  done  so. 
But  we  liked  the  1949  recommendation, 
we  said  so  then,  and  we  have  consist- 
ently adhered  to  that  view.  It  may 
perhaps  be  helpful  if  I go  on  from  that 
to  indicate  the  kind  of  matters  that  it 
seems  to  us  may  be  most  usefully  dealt 
with  by  a body  of  that  sort.  We  have 
in  mind  seven  or  eight  major  matters 
such  as  the  distribution  of  employment 
and  population,  including  overspill,  the 
control  of  mineral  working,  the  develop- 
ment of  regional  transport  facilities  both 
road  and  rail,  the  distribution  of  regional 
public  open  space,  the  assessment  of 
the  priority  to  be  given  to  the  proposals 
of  local  planning  authorities  in  relation 
to  regional  needs,  and  then  there  are 
of  course  the  questions  of  the  Green 
Belt,  which  is  a matter  of  the  greatest 
concern  to  us  in  Surrey,  and  also  major 
road  problems,  and  we  fed  that  the 
kind  of  joint  advisory  committee  that 
Mr.  Clement  Davies’s  committee 
envisaged  is  something  that  could  use- 
fully be  done,  and  that  would  be  quite 
effective  in  providing  all  that  is  needed 
m the  way  of  co-ordination  in  that  field. 
We  would  like  to  see  an  independent 
chairman  to  such  a body.  We  think  it 
would  probably  need  a small  secretariat 
and  technical  staff.  We  would  like  to 
see  certain  independent  members  along 
with  certain  representatives  of  the  plan- 
ning authorities,  with  of  course  the 
Minister  above  all  the  time  holding  the 
final  word  as  to  whether  he  would 
accept  or  whether  he  would  reject  the 
recommendations  of  that  joint  advisory 
committee.  We  think  that  would  be  a 
fruitful  line  to  pursue  as  far  as  the  major 
problems  that  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  indicate  are  concerned. 

10451.  That  is  very  interesting.  I was 
trying  to  keep  off  individual  subjects  as 
far  as  possible,  but  one  must  refer  to 
them  in  general  terms  by  way  of 
example,  and  you  mentioned  this  ques- 
tion of  planning  which  obviously  arose 
32536 


.out  of  my  own  remarks.  I do  not 
want  to  go  into  detailed  discussion  at 
this  stage,  but,  following  up  your  use 
of  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  general 
problem,  is  the  position  something  like 
this?  The  basic  planning  for  Greater 
London  as  it  stands  at  the  moment  i”. 
still  based  on  Abercrombie.  I know 
this  is  an  over-simplification,  a generalis- 
ation, but  it  is  still  based  on  Aber- 
crombie in  its  two  manifestations,  one 
the  county  of  London  plan,  the  other 
the  Greater  London  Plan.  Now  those 
plans  in  a sense  were  conceptions  or 
ideas,  they  were  not  of  any  statutory 
force  and  went  into  no  great  detail.  In 
so  far  as  those  plans  have  been  adopted 
they  have  been  enshrined,  shall  I use 
that  word,  in  the  various  county  de- 
velopment plans  which  have  all  been 
put  forward  and  have  all  been  approved 
by  the  Minister  for  all  the  counties  we 
have  to  deal  with.  Every  five  years  it 
is  the  duty  of  each  county,  is  it  not, 
to  come  along  with  proposals  for  the 
amendment  of  their  particular  develop- 
ment plan,  and  we  have  found  a sort  of 
general  assumption  on  the  part  of  many 
authorities  at  any  rate  that  the  only 
amendments  which  would  be  required, 
certainly  at  the  first  quinquennium  and 
may  be  at  the  second  quinquennium,  are 
really  minor  matters,  and  that  it  is  per- 
fectly competent  for  each  of  the  counties, 
no  doubt  with  some  consultation  and 
subject  to  the  overriding  jurisdiction  of 
the  Minister,  to  put  forward  county  by 
county  relatively  minor  amendments 
which  would  keep  the  plans  up  to  date 
in  the  light  of  current  circumstances. 
That  is  one  point  of  view.  Another 
point  of  view  which  is  urged  upon  us  in 
some  quarters  is  that,  certainly  at  the 
second  quinquennium  and  may  be  at  the 
first,  the  whole  preconceptions  and  basis 
of  the  Abercrombie  proposals  will  have 
to  be  reconsidered.  The  way  in  which 
they  have  been  given  effect  to  in  the 
plans,  as  I understand  it,  is  this,  that 
so  far  as  industry  is  concerned  it  is 
controlled  partly  by  the  machinery  of 
the  industrial  development  certificate, 
and  partly  by  the  machinery  of  plan- 
ning ; so  far  as  commercial  development 
is  concerned,  which  includes  offices  and 
warehouses,  that  is  controlled  entirely 
by  planning ; the  density  of  the  resi- 
dential areas  is  controlled  by  planning ; 
so  that  the  thing  is  given  effect  to  by 
scheduling  certain  zones  for  industrial 
development,  certain  zones  for  com- 
mercial development.  The  population 
A 6 
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movements  are  supposed  to  be  controlled 
by  having  target  populations  for  each 
area,  which  in  turn  are  given  effect  to 
by  fixing  densities  and  giving  effect  to 
those  by  planning  standards.  Some 
people  take  the  view  that  all  that  would 
be  needed,  certainly  in  this  quin- 
quennium and  may  be  in  the  next,  is 
a fairly  minor  reconsideration  of  all 
those  various  factors  which  go  to  make 
up  the  plans.  Some  take  the  view  that 
the  pressure  on  the  whole  area  is  so 
great  that  the  whole  of  the  preconcep- 
tions of  Abercrombie  will  have  to  be 
re-thought  and  looked  at  with  a fresh 
eye  to  see  whether  they  really  do  fit 
the  facts  of  the  situation  as  they  are 
today.  Is  London  to  be  allowed  to 
spread  by  leap-frogging  the  Green  Belt 
out  to  Reading,  Southend,  etc.,  and  all 
these  places?  On  the  other  hand,  are 
densities  to  be  allowed  to  rise  within 
the  area  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread 
— if  you  cannot  go  out,  go  up?  If  you 
are  to  go  up,  should  it  be  in  the  centre 
or  should  it  be  in  the  intermediate  parts, 
or  should  it  be  around  the  periphery 
of  the  area?  Some  people  think  all 
those  things  ought  to  be  considered,  and 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  machinery 
at  the  present  time  for  considering  this 
as  a whole.  The  usual  solution  put  to 
us  when  I put  this  question  and  when 
other  members  of  the  Commission  have 
put  the  question  is — oh,  well,  jif  the 
Minister  wants  a new  Abercrombie  plan 
it  is  for  him  to  initiate  and  ask  for  it; 
meantime  we  carry  on  on  the  existing 
preconceptions,  and  we  revise  our  de- 
velopment plans  accordingly.  Now,  do 
you  think  first  that  one  can  see  above 
the  horizon  circumstances  .which  will 
require  the  whole  thing  to  be  looked  at 
again  and,  if  so,  secondly,  do  you  feel 
that  that  is  a matter  for  the  Minister  to 
initiate,  or  do  you  feel  it  would  be  a 
matter  for  your  own  council,  or  alterna- 
tively for  the  advisory  machinery  to 

which  you  have  been  referring? 

Since  you  have  referred  to  the  Aber- 
crombie report,  perhaps  I should 
amplify  what  I said  earlier  on  one  point. 
I ought  to  have  made  it  clear  that  in 
our  view  we  would  personally  favour 
for  the  purposes  I have  mentioned  and 
about  which  I will  say  something  in 
response  to  what  you  have  said,  that  the 
area  of  that  joint  advisory  committee 
ought  to  be  very  much  greater  than  the 
area  that  you  have  under  review.  It 
is  quite  clear  to  us  that  if  such  a com- 
mittee were  to  operate  usefully  it 


certainly  ought  to  embrace  an  area  not 
less  than  that  of  the  original  Aber- 
crombie report.  I do  not  think  I made 
that  clear,  and  in  fact  it  might  have 
been  inferred  from  what  I said  earlier 
that  I merely  had  in  mind  a joint 
advisory  committee  that  would  be  con- 
cerned with  your  area  of  review.  W.e 
have  in  mind  a much  wider  area  than 
that,  and  think  the  area  must  be  much 
wider  to  attain  useful  results.  Speaking 
personally,  I do  not  take  the  rather  cir- 
cumscribed view  as  to  what  ought  to 
happen  for  the  next  ten  years  in  regard 
to  the  review  of  the  county  development 
plan.  I do  not  think  that  the  kind  of 
local  and  minor  adjustments  to  which 
you  have  referred  are  likely  to  be 
adequate  to  the  problems  of  the  next 
few  years.  I would  doubt  myself 
whether  time  would  permit  the  kind  of 
major  review  of  the  overall  problems 
which  you  have  envisaged  to  take  place 
at  the  first  quinquennium,  and  we  think 
probably  the  second  quinquennium 
might  be  the  most  practicable  and  the 
best  time  for  that.  But  one  of  the  pur- 
poses that  we  have  in  view,  and  one  of 
the  terms  of  reference  that  we  think 
ought  to  be  included  if  a joint  advisory 
committee  for  a wide  area  were  to  be 
appointed,  would  be  that  they  should 
definitely  have  the  power  to  commission 
a kind  of  master  plan  on  the  lines  of 
Abercrombie  brought  up  to  date  and 
having  regard  to  the  certainly  altered 
conditions  in  many  parts  of  the  area 
which  we  have  now  compared  with  the 
conditions  that  operated  at  the  time  that 
Professor  Abercrombie  prepared  his 
plan.  I do  not  myself  favour  the  view 
of  those  who  take  a merely  limited  view 
of  what  ought  to  be  done  at  the  quin- 
quennium. f think  that  in  the  fairly 
near  future  there  ought  to  be  a new 
Abercrombie  plan  for  a wide  area,  and 
I would  like  to  see  a joint  advisory  com- 
mittee as  the  initiating  body  for  that, 
and  their  plan,  if  it  were  prepared  on 
their  authority  and  under  their  instruc- 
tions, would  then  ultimately  of  course  be 
a matter  for  the  Minister  to  approve  or 
to  reject,  or  to  approve  in  part  and 
reject  in  part. 

10452.  Would  you  consider  that  the 
overspill  problem  iis  one  of  tbe  things 
which  that  joint  advisory  committee 
should  consider?  Let  me  put  it  by  way 
of  certain  illustrations.  We  all  know 
that  there  is  an  overspill  problem  for 
London,  nobody  seems  to  know  what 
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the  true  size  of  it  is,  -but  we  all  know 
there  is  a problem.  You  have  various 
people  trying  to  deal  with  dt  in  various 
ways.  You  have  your  own  minor 
problem — you  will  not  mind  me  calling 
it  a minor  problem — in  Surrey,  and  you 
have  told  us  how  you  have  been  trying 
to  deal  with  that  in  Frimley  and 
Cam'berley.  You  now  have  the  situation 
that  the  L.C.C.  are  not  building  any 
more  out-county  estates  and  have  to 
rely  in  dealing  with  overspill  upon  either 
new  towns  or  the  Town  Development 
Act.  You  have  metropolitan  Essex 
struggling  really  to  try  and  deal  with 
its  overspill  problem  by  utilising  the 
Town  Development  Act  powers  in 
Witham  and  other  parts.  You  have 
Middlesex  now  deciding  that  the  county 
council  itself  needs  powers  to  deal  with 
the  .Middlesex  overspill  problem  which 
is  partly  caused  Iby  the  'London  overspill 
problem.  They  want  powers  to  build 
a new  town.  Would  you  think  that  the 
nature,  size  and  solution  of  the  over- 
spill problems  and  therefore  the  com- 
bined overspill  problem  of  the  area  as 
a whole,  would  be  ia  proper  subject  to 
be  taken  into  aocount  .by  the  joint 
machinery  you  have  in  mind  for 
planning? 1 think  it  would  be  per- 

fectly proper,  iSir  Edwin,,  for  the  joint 
advisory  committee  to  look  at  that 
problem  and  to  suggest  such  solutions 
as  seemed  right,  but,  unless  you  are 
going  to  extend  the  area  of  the  joint 
advisory  committee  beyond  anything  I 
think  that  has  been  contemplated  up  to 
ithe  moment,  I do  not  think  really  they 
can  produce  a final  solution  to  this 
problem,  lit  seems  to  me  that,  if  a 
decision  has  been  finally  taken  in  the 
light  of  the  present  circumstances,  the 
only  answer  to  the  problem  is  the 
building  of  further  new  towns  or 
development  of  that  kind  a good  way 
away  from  the  present  Greater  London 
area,  and  that  involves  really  such  con- 
siderations of  national  policy  and 
involves  such  a very  large  area  of  the 
country,  that  only  the  Minister  and  the 
Government  for  the  time  being  can 
really  reach  a final  conclusion  on  it.  If 
I may  deal  with  the  problem  in  a rather 
more  limited  context  as  we  view  the 
position  in  Surrey,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  London  County  Council  and  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  are  the  only 
two  authorities  in  your  area  of  review 
which  perhaps  cannot  be  expected  within 
their  own  areas  to  solve  their  own 
problems.  I think’  as  far  as  Surrey  is 
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concerned  we  can  solve  our  own 
problem.  I think  the  same  is  probably 
true  of  Essex,  and  almost  certainly  true 
of  Kent.  So  we  are  left  really  with 
the  difficulties  of  London  and  Middlesex 
who  il  think  dt  must  be  assumed  cannot 
completely  at  any  rate  solve  their 
problems  within  their  own  areas.  I very 
much  question  whether  their  problems 
can  be  solved  in  any  complete  sense  by 
anything  that  can  take  place  in  the  other 
parts  of  your  area  of  review,  and  I there- 
fore come  back  to  the  point  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  has  got  to  be  a con- 
siderable further  transfer  of  population 
from  London  and  possibly  Middlesex  to 
places  quite  far  afield  and,  as  il  have 
said,  that  seems  to  me  not  to  be  in  the 
ultimate  a matter  which  a joint  advisory 
committee  could  deal  with,  but  rather  a 
matter  of  national  policy  for  the 
Minister  and  for  Parliament. 

10453.  I understand  that  of  course; 
everybody  takes  the  view,  I know,  that 
the  Minister  must  have  the  ultimate 
control,  there  is  no  question  about  that. 
It  is  the  question  of  who  initiates.  As 
it  stands  at  the  moment  the  London 
overspill  problem  is  supposed  to  be  dealt 
with  by  development  under  the  Town 
Development  Act,  which  takes  you  as 
far  abroad  as  -Swindon,  right  out  into 
Essex,  even  as  far  as  Ashford  in  Kent, 
and  so  forth.  That  brings  in  train  with 
it  a whole  series  of  problems  ; it  creates 
problems  as  well  as  solving  -them.  You 
have  the  first  problem,  how  to  move 
population  unless  you  can  get  industry 
to  move  or  commerce  to  move  first. 
Secondly,  if  you  are  successful  with  -that 
you  have  got  a whole  concatenation  of 
new  transport  problems,  roads,  rail, 
buses,  your  whole  pattern  of  movement 
to  and  from  work  will  change.  That 
-throws.  problems  back  on  the  highway 
authorities  and  on  the  planning  authori- 
ties and  so  forth.  If  you  cannot  separate 
these  problems  one  from  another,  would 
it  be  possible  do  you  think  to  achieve  at 
least  getting  strong  advisory  opinion  on 
the  whole  range  of  inter-connected 
problems  from  your  proposed  advisory 
machinery?  That  is  the  sort  of  way  iin 
which  I would  like  you  to  think  about 

it. 1 think,  Sir  Edwin,  part  of  the 

difficulty  you  yourself  have  mentioned 
when  you  suggested  it  was  very  difficult 
to  form  an  accurate  view  as  to  the 
extent  of  tfhe  housing  problem,  and  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties  which 
has  faced  many  people  who  have  given 
A 7 
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thought  to  this  problem.  You  have  the 
duplication  of  names  on  the  housing 
lists,  and  nobody  quite  knows  how  tar 
that  has  gone,  and  it  is  very,  very 
difficult  to  form  an  accurate  view  as  to 
what  the  extent  of  the  housing  problem 
is  and  how  many  people  there  are  over 
and  above  those  who  can  properly  be 
accommodated  in  the  area  of  your 
review  for  whom  some  other  provision 
has  to  be  made.  What  I would 
envisage  there  would  be  this,  that  if  you 
have  a joint  advisory  committee  for 
what  I might  perhaps  conveniently 
describe  as  the  Abercrombie  area,  and 
if  they  were  to  set  about  commissioning 
a new  Abercrombie  plan  in  the  light  of 
existing  conditions,  clearly  one  of  the 
major  tasks  (which  they  would  have  to 
undertake  would  be  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  housing  problem  and  how 
far  it  could  be  solved  within  the 
resources  of  the  area  which  was  being 
considered.  If  we  knew  exactly  what 
the  extent  of  the  problem  was  and  how 
far  the  problem  could  ibe  solved  within 
the  area  covered  by  the  joint  advisory 
committee,  we  would  I suggest  be  a very 
long  way  forward,  because  they  would 
then  know  what  was  the  excess  of 
population  for  which  some  provision 
had  got  to  be  made  outside  the  Aber- 
crombie area.  But  I am  bound  to  say 
I think  when  you  consider  that  perhaps 
that  population  may  have  to  be  housed 
100  miles  away  from  the  area  we  are 
talking  about,  or  even  more,  it  really 
must  come  back  ultimately  to  the 
Minister  to  decide  what  the  answer  to 
the  problem  is.  If  we  could  find  the 
extent  of  .the  problem,  and  if  we  could 
point  the  way  towards  a solution  of  part 
of  the  problem  within  the  Abercrombie 
area,  we  might  then  have  reduced  the 
residual  problem  of  the  excess  popula- 
tion to  something  which  could  be  much 
more  accurately  judged,  and  therefore 
much  more  easily  dealt  with,  than  in  the 
present  lack  of  precise  information, 
which  is  one  of  our  difficulties. 

10454.  Of  course  it  is  common  ground 
that  the  Minister  must  have  the  last 
word  in  these  things,  but  who  is  to 
initiate?  For  example,  who  is  to  con- 
sider this  range  of  problems — I know 
I am  over-simplifying,  but  one  has  to 
in  order  to  think  of  these  things  at  all — 
first,  whether  you  are  going  to  be  able 
to  find  either  sites  for  new  towns  or 
whether  you  are  going  to  be  able  to 
find  local  authorities  who  are  willing 


and  able  to  co-operate  under  the  Town 
Development  Act.  Secondly,  if  you  find 
those  sites,  are  you  in  fact  going  to 
be  able  to  get  industry  and  commerce 
to  move?  Thirdly,  if  you  cannot,  are 
you  going  to  set  up  really  intolerable 
transport  problems  between  these  areas 
and  the  centre  of  London?  Fourthly, 
where  can  you  find  machinery  which 
will  balance  up  all  these  different 
elements  of  the  problem  and  come  to 
a conclusion,  for  example,  that  the 
transport  problem  would  be  such  that 
it  would  be  better  to  go  for  higher  den- 
sities and,  if  it  is  better  to  go  for  higher 
densities,  how  should  they  be  located 
within  the  area  as  a whole?  All  those 
problems  exist,  they  are  all  inter- 
related, and  I do  want  to  get  from 
you  whether  you  think  that  ail  that  type 
of  , broad  problem  is  the  appropriate 
problem  to  be  considered  by  the 
advisory  body  which  you  have  in  mind? 

1 think  the  answer  to  that  is 

definitely  yes.  I have  in  mind  that  the 
joint  advisory  committee  would  at  any 
rate  be  able  to  do  one  important  thing. 
They  would  be  able  to  ascertain  the 
facts,  the  extent  of  the  problem  that 
has  to  be  dealt  with,  and  I do  not  think 
we  have  got  those  facts,  I do  not  think 
we  are  precisely  informed  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  problem  at  the  moment. 
Having  reached  that  point,  having  com- 
missioned a further  Abercrombie  plan 
for  the  Abercrombie  area,  the  joint 
advisory  committee  would  then  it  seems 
to  me  be  able  to  go  .to  the  Minister  nnd 
say  to  him,  putting  it  only  in  a sentence 
or  two — “ We  have  at  any  rate  now 
ascertained  reliably  what  the  extent  of 
the  problem  is.  This  is  the  result  of 
our  findings.  We  find  that  there  are 
housing  problems  over  the  .area  with 
which  we  have  been  dealing  which  affect 
so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people.  Exercising  our  best  judgment 
on  the  problem  we  think  that  within 
what  is  possible  on  the  basis  of  sound 
planning  we  can  deal  with  the  problem 
of  these  people  to  such  and  such  ex- 
tent, but  it  seems  to  us  that  we  are  left 
with  an  excess  population  of  so  much, 
and  this  is  where  we  feel  we  must  come 
to  you  and  we  must  seek  your  guid- 
ance as  to  what  should  be  done.  If  the 
answer  is  that  they  have  to  be  moved 
far  away,  that  is  obviously  a problem 
for  which  you  must  initiate  action.  Wc 
have  discovered  the  problem,  we  have 
indicated  what  its  solution  is  as  far  as  a 
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solution  is  possible  in  the  area  with 
which  we  are  concerned ; we  leave  you 
a residual  problem.”  It  might  not  be 
•a  very  large  one  when  the  facts  were 
ascertained.  I am  not  quite  sure  that  it 
would  be  perhaps  as  large  as  has  some- 
itimes  been  envisaged,  but  some  problem 
would  remain,  and  I think  at  that  point 
the  Minister,  in  consultation  with  all  his 
advisers  and  all  the  other  bodies  which 
are  open  to  him  to  consult  with,  would 
have  to  find  the  answer.  I cannot  en- 
visage myself  that  you  could  have  any 
useful  joint  planning  committee  or  any 
body  of  that  kind  operating  over  such 
a wide  area  as  would  ensure  it  being 
able  to  solve  the  whole  of  its  problem 
within  the  area  of  its  consideration. 

10455.  So  the  picture  which  is 
emerging  fairly  clearly — and  I would  like 
to  see  if  I am  right  about  this — is  that 
your  joint  advisory  machinery  would 
have  sufficient  staff  to  study  independ- 
ently the  whole  problem  for  whatever 
•area  is  assigned  to  it,  assuming  it  is 
larger  than  the  area  we  are  dealing  with 
on  this  Commission;  that,  having  made 
that  study  either  with  professional  help 
or  with  its  own  resources,  the  advisory 
body  would  initiate  this  step,  that  it 
would  lay  before  the  Minister  its 
general  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions, the  Minister  would  then,  as  he 
did  with  Abercrombie,  with  such  advice 
as  he  could  get  and  after  such  pro- 
cedure as  he  was  advised,  give  a general 
ruling  as  to  whether  the  broad  lines  of 
what  has  been  initiated  by  the  advisory 
machine  were  right  or  wrong,  accept- 
able from  the  point  of  view  of  national 
policy  or  otherwise.  Then  presumably 
on  the  basis  of  the  general  acceptance 
fln  principle  by  the  Minister,  you  go 
back  to  the  county  councils  and  the  local 
planning  authorities  to  revise  their  de- 
velopment plans  in  the  light  of  what  had 
•gone  on  between  the  advisory  com- 
mittee and  the  Minister.  Then  the 
ordinary  machinery  which  preserves  the 
Minister’s  .quasi-judicial  position  would 
come  into  force  when  the  revised  or 
amended  development  plans  have  been 
put  before  it.  Have  I got  that  right? 

That  is  exactly  my  view,  Sir  Edwin  ; 

that  states  the  position  exactly.  Whether 
the  joint  advisory  committee,  which  I 
think  would  need  to  have  certain  tech- 
nical staff  and  certain  secretariat, 
whether  it  would  employ  its  own  staff 
direct  to  prepare  a new  Abercrombie 
plan,  or  whether  it  would  go  to  an  out- 
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.side  consultant  is  a matter  of  detail 
which  it  would  have  to  consider.  I have 
no  settled  views  on  that. 

10456.  That  is  not  a question  of 
principle,  that  is  a question  of  pro- 
cedure. I have  got  ithe  general  principles 

right,  have  I? That  states  my  view 

exactly. 

10457.  So  Surrey  does  not  seek  to  cut 
itself  off  from  the  Greater  London 
.position,  but  it  feels  that  it  has  its  own 
independent  life,  it  has  its  own  spon- 
taneous life,  if  you  like  to  use  that  term, 
which  could  be  fitted  into  the  life  of 
the  area  as  a whole  through  the  sort  of 
machinery  we  have  been  talking  about? 

That  is  our  view  'precisely,  Sir 

Edwin. 

Chairman : J am  sorry  to  have  taken 
so  long  about  iit,  but  it  is  a very  im- 
portant part  of  our  work. 

10458.  Professor  Mackenzie : There 

are  just  one  o.r  two  points  arising  out 
of  that  which  I should  like  to  put.  Like 
the  Ohairman,  I do  feel  that  a clear 
general  picture  is  emerging  from  what 
you  have  been  saying,  Sir  Cyril.  As  you 
have  been  speaking,  one  or  two  other 
points  have  struck  me.  Like  the  Chair- 
man, I think  there  would  be  no  point  in 
attempting  to  discuss  the  exact  area  of 
such  a committee,  or  its  exact  com- 
position or  staff,  but  I wonder  whether 
anything  further  should  be  said  about 
'powers.  I take  it  that  this  would  have 
to  be  a statutory  body,  and  there  would 
have  to  be  some  prescribed  occasions  on 

which  it  should  be  consulted? On 

that  point,  Sir,  I think  I am  correct  in 
saying  that  there  is  provision  _ in  the 
existing  law  whereby  the  Minister  of. 
Housing  and  Local  Government  has  the 
power  to  set  up  a joint  advisory  com- 
mittee, but  its  powers  as  circumscribed 
.by  the  Act,  the  only  Act  under  which 
he  could  proceed  in  'the  matter,  _ would 
not  be  wide  enough  for  the  kind  of 
purposes  we  envisage ; so  I think  there- 
fore we  -in  Surrey  would  hold  the  view 
that  some  further  legislation  would  be 
needed. 

10459.  The  committee  should  have  the 
right  to  give  advice,  it  should  have  the 
right  to  .be  consulted,  -but  the  Minister 
would  he  under  no  obligation  to  follow 
its  advice.  The  power  of  decision,  as  I 
think  you  made  very  clear,  would  have 
to  remain  (with  'the  Minister,  because  the 
issues  .are  of  such  very  great  national 

importance? That  is  how  we  see  it 

Sir. 
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10460.  The  second  point  I wanted  to 
■ask  you  about  iwas  the  relation  of  such 
a committee  to  the  various  other  ad- 
visory committees  which  already  exist 
in  the  area.  I think  somewhere  in  your 
opening  statement  you  mentioned  the 
existing  arrangements  for  co-ordination 
—the  London  and  Home  Counties 
Traffic  Advisory  Committee,  the  Regional 
Advisory  Council  for  Higher  Techno- 
logical Education,  and  some  other 
arrangements  of  the  same  kind.  You 
also  referred  critically  to  the  idea  of 
one  top-tier  authority  with  responsi- 
bility for  overall  planning,  major  road 
improvements,  out-county  housing, 
technological  education,  and  so  on.  The 
point  that  crossed  my  mind  as  you  were 
speaking  was  thait  with  a proposal  of  this 
sort  we  should  he  in  some  danger  of 
the  proliferation  of  advisory  com- 
mittees, which  are  not  on  the  whole 
popular  bodies,  and  I was  thinking  of 
the  various  difficulties  we  have  ex- 
perienced with  them  in  the  working  of 
the  traffic  advisory  _ committee  and  the 
committee  on  higher  technological 
education.  It  seems  at  least  clear  that  the 
work  of  the  'traffic  advisory  committee 
would  come  fairly  close  to  the  work  you 
are  advising  for  the  regional  planning 
advisory  committee.  I think  the  first 
point  was  whether  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  envisage  one  committee  rather  than 
two ; a regional  advisory  committee 
would  be  concerned  with  .planning  in  its 
wider  sense,  which  includes  overspill,  also 
with  traffic  and  with  the  general  trans- 
port arrangements  on  which  basically  I 
think  the  distribution  of  population  de- 
pends. In  fact,  if  your  policy  were 
followed,  would  it  not  be  reasonable  to 
eliminate  the  existing  traffic  advisory 
committee  and  merge  these  two  things? 
— —I  am  bound  ito  say  that  I have  not 
applied  my  mind  to  that  problem.  I do 
not  know  that  I would  want  to  commit 
myself  absolutely  without  looking  at  it 
rather  more  fully  and  thinking  about  it 
rather  more  carefully.  I would  certainly 
agree  that  there  would  be  a great  deal 
of  overlapping  between  the  two.  I think 
that  is  quite  clear,  and  I think  if  they 
were  to  continue  to  exist  as  two  separate 
bodies  obviously  there  would  have  to  be 
some  close  co-ordination  between  their 
activities.  What  we  are  envisaging  in  a 
joint  planning  committee  is  something 
dealing  with  a much  bigger  problem  even 
than  the  problem  of  the  London  traffic 
with  which  the  traffic  committee  is 
concerned. 


10461.  I was  thinking  of  traffic  in  its 
very  wide  sense  of  movement  in  and 

out  of  central  London. Yes,  if  I 

could  give  an  answer,  as  it  were,  off  the 
cuff,  and  I might  revise  my  view  on 
thinking  about  it,  I am  inclined  to  think 
one  committee  could  do  the  job  of  the 
two,  but  I think  I would  like  to  reserve 
myself  on  that  point. 

10462.  Yes,  quite,  that  is  completely 
fair.  It  was  only  an  idea  that  seemed 
to  arise  out  of  what  you  have  been  say- 
ing which  might  be  worth  exploring 

further. 1 certainly  think  it  should 

be  explored,  Sir. 

10463.  The  other  type  of  services  for 
which  some  kind  of  regional  co-opera- 
tion might  be  required  are,  I suppose, 
higher  education  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  most  specialised  health  services,  the 
hospital  services,  and  perhaps  the  main 
drainage  services  and  refuse  disposal 
services  ; to  a very  much  lesser  extent  I 
think  welfare  services  and  children’s  ser- 
vices, though  you  have  commented  your- 
self on  the  advantage  of  relatively  large 
areas  to  make  specialisation  possible  in 
these  services.  There  again,  in  speculat- 
ing about  the  possibility  of  co-ordination 
through  one  advisory  committee  rather 
•than  many,  you  referred  to  the  existing 
advisory  committees  for  education  and 
for  health.  I wondered  if  this  was  a 
question  to  which  you  had  given  any 

consideration  at  all? 1 do  not  think 

I am  persuaded  at  the  moment,  Sir,  that 
a case  can  be  made  out  for  the  setting 
up  of  what  T might  describe  as  further 
official  machinery  for  co-ordination  of 
those  services.  Even  where  in  a par- 
ticular service  there  may  be  problems 
of  overlap  and.  co-ordination  and  no 
official  machinery  exists,  while  you  have 
-the  area  organised  on  the  basis  of  large 
units  such  as  we  have  at  the  moment— 
and  I am  speaking  really  of  what  is 
happening  now— the  amount  of  day  to 
day  unofficial  co-operation  which  really 
amounts  to  a kind  of  unofficial  co- 
ordination is  very  great  indeed.  We  do 
not  live  in  watertight  compartments  on 
these  sort  of  problems.  There  are  so 
many  cases  where  a chief  officer  or  some 
other  officer  in  Surrey  has  to  ring  up 
a chief  officer  or  some  other  officer  in 
some  other  area,  and  we  find  really  that 
such  problems  as  there  are  can  be  solved 
quite  satisfactorily  in  that  way  without 
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setting  up  formal  machinery  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  I am  not  a bit  at  the  moment 
persuaded  that  there  is  need  for  more 
formal  machinery. 

10464.  A certain  amount  of  formal 
machinery  exists  already,  but  it  is  not 
perhaps  very  clearly  organised  formal 
machinery.  I wondered  whether  there 
was  anything  to  be  said  for  tidying  it  up 
and  giving  it  a larger  public  standing? 

1 would  have  thought  not,  Sir.  I 

think  existing  arrangements  are  working 
quite  satisfactorily  as  far  as  I am  able  to 
judge  with  a fairly  close  knowledge  of 
the  working  of  the  departments  in 
Surrey,  and  I do  not  think  there  are 
any  problems  of  the  kind  that  have 
been  mentioned  that  are  not  being  solved 
and  cannot  be  solved  by  unofficial  con- 
tacts between  the  authorities  which  could 
be  more  usefully  dealt  with  in  a more 
formal  way ; I do  not  think  so,  Sir. 

10465.  I wonder  if  I could  just  ask 
one  or  two  quite  disconnected  points 
arising  out  of  your  statement  and  what 
you  have  said.  I had  not  realised  that 
the  proposed  increase  in  the  population 
of  Surrey  over  these  20  years  from  about 
1,400,000  to  about  1|-  million  was  so 
small.  Is  this  ,in  fact  sufficient  to  take 

care  of  the  natural  increase? Mr. 

Durrant : Yes  Sir.  It  is  slightly  more ; 
at  the  time  the  Surrey  plan  was  made 
the  figure  was  nearer  1,300,000;  there 
was  a rounding  off  of  the  actual  increase. 

10466.  But  the  figure  is  related  to  the 
natural  increase  of  the  Surrey  population 
at  the  date  of  the  plan  without  any 
allowance  for  net  gain  by  immigration 

into  Surrey? No  Sir,  there  is  some 

net  gain.  The  estimated  natural  increase 
in  the  Greater  London  area  is  a figure 
which  must  change  on  the  movement  of 
population  right  out  of  the  area  and 
new  younger  people  perhaps  coming  in. 
The  Registrar-General’s  own  estimates 
change  over  quite  short  periods  for  very 
easily  understood  reasons. 

10467.  Chairman:  It  is  generally  the 
other  way  round  ; the  old  people  remain 
in  and  the  young  people  want  to  go  out. 

Yes,  Surrey  had  a number  of 

unfinished  estates  on  its  suburban  fringe 
when  it  made  its  plan,  land  which  really 
had  no  other  future  but  for  building, 
and  towns  further  out  such  as  Guildford, 
Reigate,  Woking  and  so  on  had  obvious 
room  for  expansion.  There  could  be 
32536 


no  doubt  that  in  the  Greater  London 
area  the  demand  would  be  there  for 
people  to  move  in,  and  Surrey  looked 
at  it  rather  from  that  point  of  view, 
bearing  in  mind  of  course  the  Govern- 
ment’s statement  in  support  of  the  Aber- 
crombie plan,  that  the  home  counties 
could  assume  (that  by  and  large  the  em- 
ployment situation  in  the  centre  which 
gives  rise  to  it  all  would  be  at  leas'*1 
contained. 

10468.  Professor  Mackenzie : That  has 

not  in  fact  proved  to  be  the  case? 

It  was  on  that  basis  that  Surrey  found 
they  could  accommodate  another  170,000, 
and  that  is  not  all  taken  up  yet. 

10469.  Another  point,  which  is  a rela- 
tively small  one,  is  this.  You  said,  Sir 
Cyril,  that  all  the  organised  bodies  of 
opinion  in  Surrey  agree  on  this  point. 
Rather  oddly,  I noticed  in  the  general 
opening  statement,  and  I think  the  same 
point  crops  up  elsewhere,  that  there  is  no 
reference  to  the  opinion  of  the  urban 
authorities  in  Surrey  outside  the  metro- 
politan area.  I think  I can  guess  what 
their  opinion  would  be,  but  this  is  a small 
gap  which  emerges  as  one  reads  through 

this  statement. Alderman  Sir  Cyril 

Black : I think  I can  help  the  Commis- 
sion on  that.  The  only  reason  why  you 
have  not  had  an  expression  of  opinion 
has  been  that  presumably  they  feel  them- 
selves as  being  outside  the  area  and  may 
have  been  in  some  doubt  as  to  how  far 
they  were  competent  to  be  heard  by  the 
Commission.  I do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  their  attitude,  for  this  reason, 
I was  Chairman  of  the  County  Council 
during  the  major  part  of  the  period  when 
these  matters  were  under  consideration 
and  in  particular  I had  two  large  county 
conferences  at  which  we  had  the  mayors 
or  the  chairmen  and  chief  officers  and 
other  representatives  of  every  one  of 
the  33  county  district  authorities.  We 
felt  that  it  would  be  right  to  associate 
the  whole  of  the  county  with  our  con- 
sideration of  the  problems  and  not 
merely  those  in  your  area  of  review. 
I had  two  long  and  fully  attended  county 
conferences  of  the  33  authorities,  and 
I am  sure  I am  correct  in  saying  that 
there  was  general  agreement  among  those 
present  in  favour  ( a ) of  maintaining  the 
existing  boundaries  of  the  county  council, 
and  O)  maintaining  the  existing  two-tier 
system  of  government.  The  authorities 
outside  your  area  of  review,  I am  quite 
certain,  are  at  one  with  the  authorities 
A 9 
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inside  in  their  wish  to  see  the  1958  Act 
applied  to  the  whole  county. 

10470.  I would  certainly  not  expect 
anything  else  because  if  I understand 
the  financial  figures  aright  the  division 
of  Surrey  would  mean  that  the  main 
burden  for  the  responsibility  of  the 
higher  per  capita  expenditure  in  the  rural 
areas  would  fall  on  the  urban  areas  out- 
side metropolitan  Surrey. Yes.  I 

think  I ought  to  make  the  point  there 
that  while  I think  it  has  been  obvious 
to  those  of  us  who  are  fairly  well 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
county  council  that  that  would  be  the 
position  we  had  not  had  those  estimates 
made  and  those  figures  were  not  before 
either  of  -the  county  conferences.  I took 
the  course  deliberately  of  not  having  the 
figures  worked  out  before  the  county 
conferences  because  it  seemed  to  me  to 
be  highly  undesirable  really  to  have  the 
matter  judged  on  the  basis  of  : “ We  are 
going  to  vote  for  this  or  that  because 
our  rate  will  be  Is.  more  or  Is.  less 
That  seemed  to  me  to  put  the  considera- 
tion on  a rather  low  footing  and,  there- 
fore, the  question  of  the  financial  effect 
in  terms  of  rates  on  the  two  sections  if 
there  was  any  division  of  the  county  was 
never  mentioned  and  never  discussed  at 
the  county  conferences.  Our  discussions 
were  purely  on  the  basis  of  what  is  the 
most  efficient  system  of  local  government 
in  this  area  having  regard  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  for  whom  we  have 
responsibility. 

10471.  Chairman : Anybody  who 

knows  Surrey  as  I naturally  do  1 think 
could  make  a pretty  good  guess  as  to 
their  answer  without  having  any  figures, 
would  they  not?  They  would  not  be 
able  to  quantify  it  but  I think  they  would 
know  what  the  division  between  town 
and  country  would  be,  would  they  not? 
~ — That  may  be  so.  It  was  never  men- 
tioned by  authorities  inside  or  outside 
the  area. 

10472.  I think  it  would  strain  our 
credulity  if  you  asked  us  to  believe  that 

it  was  not  thought  of! 1 do  not  set 

myself  up  to  be  a judge  of  what  is  in 
people’s  minds,  but  I was  anxious  that 
our  discussion  on  the  matter  should  be 
on  the  questions  of  (public  policy  in- 
volved rather  than  getting  down  to  ask- 
ing whether  this  part  of  the  county  would 
be  better  off  by  6d.  or  Is.  and  the  rest 
worse  off. 


10473.  J think  that  is  fail  enough 
but  I do  not  think  you  would  wish  us 

to  think  that  it  was  totally  absent. 1 

do  not  wish  to  go  so  far  as  to  infer  that. 

10474.  Professor  Mackenzie:  One  last 
point.  It  does  strike  me,  reading  through 
your  statement,  that  there  is  one  point 
in  which  it  perhaps  tends  to  help  the 
argument  both  ways.  You  do  very  much 
stress  the  possibility  of  informal  co- 
operation between  local  authorities, 
especially  if  they  are  reasonably  large 
local  authorities,  and  you  advocate  a 
system  based  on  this,  and  on  the  other 
hand  you  stress  very  much  the  difficulties 
of  co-operation  if  the  county  was  divided 
into  what  you  very  fairly  say  would  both 
be  substantial  counties — metropolitan 
Surrey  and  extra-metropolitan  Surrey.  A 
good  deal  of  the  other  side  of  your  argu- 
ment, I think,  turns  on  the  assumption 
that  these  two  counties  would  not  behave 
reasonably,  that  they  would  not  make 
joint  arrangements  for  specialised  in- 
stitutions, and  so  on,  that  they  would 
tend  not  perhaps  to  be  at  war  but  to  be 
somewhat  competitive  in  their  demands. 
I find  some  difficulty  in  seeing  why  co- 
operation between  two  counties  of  Surrey 

should  be  as  difficult  as  that. 1 may 

be  wrong ; it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
there  is  any  confusion  of  that  sort  be- 
tween the  two  ideas.  When  I suggested 
that  the  kind  of  problems  that  1 thought 
you  had  in  mind  were  such  that  they 
could  be  satisfactorily  solved  or  co-ordi- 
nated by  unofficial  action  between  the 
authorities  concerned,  I certainly  had  in 
mind,  and  I thought  you  had  also,  prob- 
lems of  a much  more  minor  character, 
and  a much  more  day  to  day  character 
than  some  of  the  problems  which  would 
quite  obviously  arise  if  there  was  any 
severance  of  the  County  of  Surrey.  I 
think  ithere  is  this  further  point,  is  there 
not,  that  it  really  is  a question  of  where 
you  draw  the  line  in  deciding  what  is  big 
enough,  not  too  big  and  not  too  small, 
for  a top  tier  of  a local  government 
authority.  I think  I would  probably  be 
correct  in  saying  that  those  of  us  who 
were  in  the  commercial  world  would  hold 
that  in  most  types  of  industry  there  is 
an  organisation  in  regard  to  size  that  is 
probably  the  most  efficient  and  the  most 
economical  size  for  that  particular  kind 
of  commercial  operation,  that  when  you 
proceed  to  make  much  larger  than  that 
ideal  figure — if  you  can  reach  the  ideal 
figure — efficiency  and  economy  seem  to 
diminish,  and  that,  if  you  make  it  smaller 
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than  that  ideal  figure,  in  the  same  way 
economy  and  efficiency  seem  to  diminish  ; 
that  there  is  a figure  that  experience 
shows— it  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain 
exactly  what  it  is — but  there  is  a figure 
which  experience  shows  is  about  the  right 
size  to  produce  the  maximum  efficiency 
and  economy.  My  figure,  as  far  as  local 
government  is  concerned,  merely  had 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  population 
of  Surrey  happens  to  be  one  and  a half 
million,  but  I would  say  that  if  you  were 
to  draw  the  line,  say,  broadly,  between 
somewhere  round  about  one  million  at 
the  lower  end  and  two  million  at  the 
upper  end,  that  for  a top-tier  authority 
like  Surrey  probably  somewhere  between 
those  two  limits  is  about  right. 

10475.  I suppose  there  are  a good 
many  counties  in  England  which  would 
disagree  very  strongly  with  this  assess- 
ment?  1 think  perhaps  I ought  to 

amplify  that  by  saying  that  the  question 
of  area  enters  into  it  as  well  as  the 
factor  of  population.  We  in  Surrey  have 
a relatively  small  area  and  a relatively 
large  population.  I think  I am  right 
in  saying  that  there  are  38  counties  in 
England  and  Wales  with  a larger  area 
than  the  area  of  Surrey,  and  from  an 
administrative  point  of  view  no  less  than 
29  of  our  33  district  authorities  have 
their  town  halls  or  municipal  offices  less 
than  20  miles  away  from  the  County 
Hall ; so  you  really  have  on  the  one 
hand  the  benefits  of  a large  population 
with  the  advantages  of  being  able  to  ad- 
minister services  for  that  large  popula- 
tion, but  you  are  closely  enough  together 
with  the  district  authorities  not  to  have 
that  feeling  of  remoteness  that  would 
arise  if  you  were  dealing  with  a much 
more  sparsely  populated  and  a much 
wider  area. 

10476.  Chairman : You  have  none  of 
your  rural  areas  giving  evidence  as  some 
have,  get  rid  of  the  metropolitan  areas 
and  leave  us  to  be  a rural  county — you 
have  nothing  of  that  sort,  have  you? — — 
No.  The  view  of  our  five  rural  councils 
is  entirely  to  the  contrary. 

10477.  Professor  Mackenzie : I was 
thinking  also  of  points  for  instance  which 
arise  about  education,  in  the  general 
opening  statement,  the  list  of  specialised 
institutions ; this  is  the  sort  of  purpose 
for  which  local  authorities  very  com- 
monly collaborate.  I do  not  think  we 
should  pursue  this  in  detail  at  the 
moment,  it  arises  really  on  the  educa- 
tion service,  but  I could  not  see  any 


particular  difficulty  why  Surrey  should 
not  co-operate  with  joint  institutions  any 
more  than,  say,  Lancashire.  There  is  no 
special  reason  why  these  facilities  should 
not  be  provided  by  inter-authority 
arrangements  in  quite  an  amiable  way 
without  any  serious  expenditure  on  ad- 
ministration.  1 do  not  want  it  to  be 

thought  that  it  could  not  be  done.  If 
the  Commission  were  to  recommend  and 
Parliament  were  to  decide  upon  some 
severance  of  the  County  of  Surrey, 
which  we  should  all  deplore,  and  which 
we  would  feel  compelled  to  oppose  by 
every  resource  at  our  disposal,  if  that  was 
to  happen  I think  I know  Surrey  well 
enough  to  say  that  we  should  obviously 
try  to  make  the  best  we  could  of  a bad 
job.  We  certainly  should  not  approach 
our  new  task  in  any  spirit  of  trying  to 
make  the  thing  not  work.  I am  quite 
sure  the  anxiety  of  the  authorities  would 
'be  to  make  ithe  best  they  could  of  what 
they  would  regard  as  a very  bad  job. 

If  you  look  at  the  whole  of  the  ser- 
vices and  see  how  educational  establish- 
ments are  sited,  where  'the  old  people’s 
homes  are,  where  the  children’s  homes 
are,  what  are  the  boarding-out  arrange- 
ments for  children,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  indeed  I think  to  get  arrange- 
ments 'that  were  in  any  degree  compar- 
able in  efficiency  and  economy  in  two 
areas  with  the  circumstances  which  exist 
in  the  county  which  has  been  organised 
over  a period  of  70  to  80  years  as  a 
single  unit.  I do  not  think  we  ought  to 
underestimate  or  minimise  the  very  great 
problems  that  would  result,  and  with  no 
public  advantage,  I am  quite  certain — • 
quite  the  reverse  in  fact. 

10478.  Mr.  Cadbury : Sir  Cyril,  I have 
read  the  statement  that  you  put  in  with 
very  great  interest  and  like  the  Professor 
I have  looked  at  the  arguments  which 
you  have  put  forward  about  not  dividing 
* Surrey  into  two.  I do  not  at  this  stage 
want  to  discuss  ithe  merits  of  those  argu- 
ments, I refer  to  it  'because  some  of 
those  arguments  obviously  apply  to  the 
whole  of  London.  Take  one  section  of 
the  purely  urban  part  of  London  and 
deal  with  its  problems  by  itself.  It  raises 
in  a larger  form  some  of  the  points 
which  you  set  out  in  your  memorandum 
as  to  the  difficulties  of  running  a metro- 
politan and  a rural  area  of  Surrey.  What 
I wanted  to  ask  you  was  this ; I followed 
very  closely  the  discussion  on  the  joint 
advisory  committee  and  it  is  particularly 
on  the  word  “ advisory  ” that  I want  to 
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ask  you  to  'enlarge.  I have  a fairly  clear 
picture  of  Surrey.  If  is  a very  pleasant 
place  and  it  is  relatively  a wealthy  urea 
in  relation  ito  some  of  the  adjoining  parts 
of  London.  I can  think  of  no  other 
illustration  but  in  my  own  city  of  Bir- 
mingham the  area  of  Edgbaston,  which 
to  Birmingham  is  not  at  all  dissimilar  to 
ithe  area  of  Surrey  as  compared  with 
London.  In  Birmingham,  which  is  a 
county  (borough,  there  is  one  authority 
which  is  responsible  for  planning  and 
particularly  in  deciding  on  the  densities, 
and  as  the  Chairman  mentioned  earlier 
when  he  was  discussing  this  matter,  in 
Birmingham  at  any  rate  it  has  been 
decided  by  the  citizens  as  a whole, 
through  their  city  council,  to  increase, 
substantially  increase,  the  densities  at  the 
perimeter  where  people  are  adjacent  to 
the  open  country  and  to  reduce  the  den- 
sities at  the  centre.  In  the  last  few  years 
I have  seen  a complete  change  in  public 
opinion  in  this  matter.  It  is  -one  of  those 
developing  changes  in  planning  thinking 
which  I think  are  bound  to  happen  from 
time  to  time.  I use  this  point  merely  to 
illustrate  what  might  happen,  not  that  I 
think  it  should,  or  even  that  it  would 
happen,  but  if  there  was  such  a change 
in  'the  climate  of  opinion  as  there  has 
been  in  Birmingham  which,  for  example, 
has  trebled  the  density  in  Edgbaston, 
although  iibs  general  character  is  being 
retained,  would  an  advisory  committee 
ever  be  able  to  get  agreement  if  there 
was,  and  I think  there  would  be,  a fun- 
damental disagreement  between  the  rep- 
resentatives from  an  area  like  Surrey  and 
areas  like  the  London  County  Council 
and  Middlesex,  which  are  in  any  case 
completely  built  up? 

I do  -not  really  want  to  argue  the  merits 
of  the  case ; it  is  really  this,  do  you  con- 
sider then  an  advisory  committee  with 
a problem  of  that  sort  could  really  tender  . 
to  the  Minister  advice  which  would  have 
the  power  of,  say,  Professor  Aber- 
crombie’s advice  when  he  surveyed  the 
whole  position  from  a detached  point  of 

view  nearly  20  years  ago? 1 do  not 

see  why  not.  I do  not  envisage  that 
the  joint  advisory  committee  itself  should 
have  a lot  of  teeth  by  which  it  could 
perhaps  enforce  its  own  views.  Clearly, 
the  teeth  must  remain  with  the  Minister. 

I think  we  agree  that  on  these  questions 
of  overall  planning  over  wide  areas 
questions  of  national  policy  must  arise 
and  ultimately  the  Minister  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government  I think  must 


have  ithe  last  word,  but  if  we  had  a 
joint  advisory  committee  over  a wide 
area,  isuch  as  the  Abercrombie  area,  I 
would  have  thought  that  one  of  the  first 
things  it  would  do,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  things  to  do,  would  be  to  com- 
mission something  on  the  lines  of  a 
second  Abercrombie  plan,  if  I can  so 
describe  it.  If  that  plan  was  prepared- — 
we  are  coming  perhaps  on  to  a question 
of  detail,  although  I ithink  at  does  arise 
out  of  what  you  said — if  that  plan  was 
commissioned  by  the  joint  advisory  com- 
mittee as  the  work  of  an  outside  expert 
or  consultant  he  would  be  free  from 
what  one  might  call  the  sectional  pres- 
sures that  might  otherwise  exist  if  ithe 
joint  advisory  committee  had  iits  own 
staff  and  that  staff  were  entrusted  with 
the  task.  I would  think,  therefore,  on 
the  matter  of  very  important  detail,  that 
the  employment  of  an  outside  expert 
would  'have  great  benefits.  When  the  out- 
side expert  had  prepared  his  second 
Abercrombie  plan  the  joint  advisory 
committee  would  have  a look  at  iit.  The 
planning  committees  would  be  repre- 
sented on  it  but  they  would  not  be  the 
only  people  there.  I would  envisage  an 
independent  chairman — I would  have 
thought  that  would  be  highly  desirable  in 
the  case  of  a body  of  that  kind — some- 
body who  had  no  sort  of  suspicion  of 
any  axe  to  grind  in  regard  to  any  .par- 
ticular pant  of  ithe  area.  I would  be  in 
favour  of  having  certain  other  members 
of  some  kind  who  had  no  local  govern- 
ment connections  and  who'  could  take 
the  broader  view  of  the  whole  position. 
The  joint  advisory  committee  would  then 
have  a duty,  having  commissioned  the 
plan,  to  present  it  to  ithe  Minister  with 
any  comments  of  course  which  the  con- 
stituent planning  authorities  and  ithe  joint 
advisory  committee  itself  wanted  to  make 
upon  them.  But  if  we  assume  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  new  Abercrombie 
plan  was  to  increase  the  housing  density 
for  instance  in  certain  areas,  and  there 
was  local  resistance  to  that,  I would 
envisage  that  the.  Minister  would  have 
effective  powers,  if  need  be,  to  compel 
a local  authority  that  was  difficult  over 
a matter  of  that  sort  to  fall  into  line 
with  the  requirements  of  the  whole  area. 
I do  not  see  any  difficulty  about  it. 

Of  course,  the  Abercrombie  plan  was 
loyally  accepted  by  everybody ; although 
a good  many  of  us  on  local  detail  did 
not  like  his  recommendations  he  was  in 
fact  loyally  accepted. 
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10479.  Chairman'.  At  present  the 
Minister’s  powers  are  negative  rather 
than  positive,  are  they  not?  If  there  is 
something  in  your  plan  which  he  does 
not  like,  or  is  not  in  which  he  thinks 
ought  to  be  in,  all  he  can  do  is  dis- 
approve, he  cannot  make  you  put  some- 
thing in,  something  fundamental. 

Let  us  take  an  extreme  case ; suppos- 
ing the  advisory  committee  said  they 
thought  the  right  thing  to  do  was  to  put 
a housing  estate  for  25,000  people  on 
one  of  the  Surrey  heaths ; let  us  assume 
that  as  an  absurd  but  natural  example. 
Now  the  Minister  as  he  stands  at  the 
moment  could  not  get  that  done,  could 

he? 1 do  not  think  that  is  quite  the 

position.  I think  there  is  machinery  by 
which  the  matter  could  be  dealt  with. 
Let  us  assume  the  case  you  have  in 
mind  and  that  there  was  general  agre- 
ment  among  the  authorities  for  the 
building  of  25,000  houses  . . . 

10480.  I am  assuming  there  would  be 

violent  disagreement  in  Surrey. 

Certainly  in  the  area  there  would,  I am 
sure  we  can  assume  that.  I think  there 
is  a way  by  which  this  could  be  done. 
Some  authority  like  London  on  behalf 
of  the  joint  advisory  committee  could 
be  moved  to  serve  a compulsory  pur- 
chase order  on  the  area  in  question,  that 
would  be  resisted  by  Surrey  and  interests 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  would  un- 
doubtedly lead  to  a Ministerial  inquiry. 
At  that  Ministerial  inquiry  everybody 
could  be  heard  and  the  Minister  would 
then  be  left  at  the  end  of  the  day  in 
the  position  that  he  would  either  uphold 
or  reject  the  compulsory  purchase  order. 
If  he  was  to  uphold  the  compulsory 
purchase  order  on  the  basis  that  the  land 
was  needed  for  the  housing  of  the  people 
in  the  area  and  that  that  was  a proper 
development  of  that  land  then  London, 
or  whoever  might  be  moved  in  this 
matter  to  act  by  buying  the  land  com- 
pulsorily, they  could  then  make  their 
planning  proposals  and  if  the  planning 
proposals  were  rejected  by  the  local 
planning  committee  they  could  object 
to  the  Minister  and  the  last  word  would 
rest  with  him. 

10481.  Supposing  they  were  quite 
plainly  contrary  to  the  plan.  We  have 
the  plan  to  deal  with  first  and  then 
the  possible  compulsory  acquisition 
order.  Supposing  the  plan  provided  for 
'the  preservation  of  the  heath  in  ques- 
tion and  then  some  other  council  came 


along  and  asked  for  a compulsory  pur- 
chase order,  can  you  conceive  that  the 
Minister  would  grant  it  if  it  was  flatly 
contrary  to  the  plan  which  he  had 

recently  approved? 1 do  not  think  he 

would,  no. 

10482.  One  is  driven  back  to  the 
stage  of  the  plan  itself.  What  I am  try- 
ing to  test  is  this ; first,  under  the 
present  law  the  procedure,  as  I see  it, 
is  that  the  Minister  has  no  effective 
power  to  make  Surrey  in  the  next  quin- 
quennial review,  or  the  one  after  that, 
provide  for  25,000  houses  on  a Surrey 
heath.  I think  you  take  the  view  that 
if  the  advisory  committee  were  to  arrive 
at  what  one  might  say  was  a very  wrong- 
headed conclusion,  if  we  take  that  as  an 
example,  if  the  advisory  committee  were 
to  come  to  that  conclusion  you  feel,  as 
I understand  it,  there  ought  to  be  some 
machinery  whereby  the  thought  of  the 
advisory  committee  could  in  fact,  be 
given  effect  ito  either  by  the  Minister 
or  by  some  other  means,  is  that  right? 
Yes.  I do  not  want  to  be  com- 
mitted as  to  exactly  how  it  ought  to 
work  because  it  does  seem  to  me  in  the 
example  you  have  taken,  and  by  the 
'procedure  that  I have  indicated,  that 
the  majority  body  inside  the  joint 
advisory  committee  could  in  fact  force 
the  matter  up  to  the  decision  of  the. 
Minister  even  against  the  wishes  of  the 
planning  authority  in  the  area. 

10483.  They  could  .today  but  I want 
to  test  whether  it  is  part  of  your  con- 
ception of  the  advisory  committee  that 
at  some  stage  the  result  could  be 
achieved  by  some  form  of  compulsion 
if  necessary. Oh,  yes. 

10484.  Mr.  Cadbury : I listened  to  this 
discussion  on  the  advisory  committee 
and  it  seemed  to  me  it  was  becoming 
much  more  like  a statutory  body  than 
a unit  of  local  government.  You  your- 
self in  your  opening  statement  have  dis- 
missed the  possibility  . of  any  unit  of 
local  government  serving  as  many  as 
nine  million  people.  I think  that  is 
fairly  clearly  stated.  I am  wondering 
whether  in  fact  you  say  this  planning 
job  is  not  something  for  local  govern- 
ment at  all  but  you  do  not  say  it  is  for 
the  Minister — I would  like  to  come  back 
to  that  in  a minute — you  say  it  is  for  a 
joint  advisory  committee.  The  joint 
advisory  committee,  as  I understand  it, 
ds  to  have  an  independent  chairman, 
other  outside  appointees  presumably 
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appointed  by  the  Minister,  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  planning  authorities  within 
the  areas  concerned,  whether  the  Royal 
Commission’s  area  or  a larger  area.  Is 
that  the  sort  of  set-up? Yes. 

10485.  With  a secretariat  and  a tech- 
nical staff,  and  probably  the  employ- 
ment of  some  new  Abercrombie? 

Yes. 

10486.  That  is  the  sort  of  pattern? 
Yes. 

.10487.  In  your  view  as  that  a unit  of 
local  (government  or  is  it  nearer  a statu- 
tory body  with  representatives  of  local 

government  serving  on  it? 1 do  not 

think  it  is  really  either.  It  is  not  a 
unit  of  local  government  certainly  as  I 
view  it.  I am  not  committed  to  any 
particular  title  or  description  of  it  but 
I would  have  thought  joint  advisory 
committee— that  is  the  phrase  used  by 
the  1949  Committee — is  as  good  a title 
for  it  as  I can  think  of,  and  it  seems 
to  me  to  describe  quite  correctly  what 
it  is.  It  is  a number  of  local  authorities 
co-operating  together  in  a particular 
field  where  there  is  obviously,  as  I think, 
room  for  looking  at  the  problem  of  the 
whole  area. 

Mr.  Cadbury : You  spoke  of  dt  not 
having  teeth.  I think  I am  right  in 
saying  that  we_have  had  quite  a lot  of 
evidence  that  some  of  the  work  of  some 
of  the  advisory  committees  in  London 
has  not  been  effective  because  the 
bodies  concerned  have  no  teeth,  they 
have  so  little  power  to  enforce  the 
recommendations  which  they  make.  I 
would  like  to  draw  you  a little  further 
on  this  question  of  whether  it  should 
or  should  not  be  a local  government 
(function.  As  far  as  I know  in  all  plan- 
ning the  local  government  units  up  and 
down  .the  country  have  insisted  that  this 
is  essentially  a local  government  matter. 
They  may  have  to  combine  together  and 
get  the  advice  of  an  expert,  and  in  fact 
have  done  so,  and  the  Government  has 
asked  them  to  do  so,>  but  what  I would 
like  to  ask  you  is  this ; when  Aber- 
crombie made  his  plans  on  London,  and 
other  experts  made  other  plans  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  planning  was  at 
the  very  beginning,  dt  was  the  earliest 
legislation.  There  was  town  planning 
legislation  before  but  it  was  only  during 
the  war  that  an  all-over  plan  was 
decided  upon  and  a Ministry,  as  it  was 
then  called,  of  Town  and  Country 
Planning  was  set  up  with  very  wide 


powers  that  had  not  previously  been 
exercised.  But  since  that  Ministry  was 
set  up  I would  have  thought  that  local 
government  had  said:  “This  is  essen- 
tially a job  for  us”.  We  have  had  a 
lot  of  evidence  that  even  district  councils 
feel  that  they  should  have  a very  con- 
siderable say  when  the  county  plans  are 
being  revised,  and  I think  you  in  Surrey 
consult  them.  It  is  essentially  a matter 
for  local  government.  Here  is  the 
biggest  planning  job  there  has  been, 
certainly  the  biggest  planning  job  in  this 
country,  and  I am  not  quite  sure  where 
local  government  comes  in  in  your 
scheme  as  'against  a larger  body  set  up 
by  the  Minister  with,  as  far  as  I can 
see  it,  very  few  teetih  to  see  that  their 
recommendations  are  carried  out. 

10488.  Chairman:  Or  alternatively 

enjoying  the  entirely  illusory  title  of 

“ advisory  ” ! But  surely  the  problem 

cannot,  il  think,  be  simplified  like  that, 
for  this  reason ; I share  the  view  of 
those  authorities,  and  I think  the  view  is 
almost  universally  held  among  local 
authorities,  that  town  planning  is  a 
proper  subject  for  local  government 
leaving  out  of  account  for  the  moment 
what  kind  of  authorities  should  under- 
take it.  I would  have  thought  myself 
that  there  was  almost  100  per  cent, 
agreement  among  local  authorities  on 
that,  and  if  we  look  at  our  Surrey 
picture  the  position  'is  that  something 
like  80  per  cent,  of  all  planning  applica- 
tions in  the  area  are  dealt  with  at  district 
council  level,  and  under  what  I have 
suggested  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases, 
'and  a very  much  larger  percentage, 
would  continue  to  ibe  dealt  with  by  local 
government  almost  entirely  at  the  district 
Icouncil  level. 

Chairman : Let  us  be  clear  about  this. 
We  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  detailed 
organisation  of  planning  within  the 
county ; we  are  not  on  Part  III  control 
at  the  moment ; we  are  on  the  bigger 
question  of  the  production  and  the 
amendment  from  time  to  time  of  the 
big  plan,  are  we  not? 

10489.  Mr.  Cadbury:  The  plan  for 
Greater  -London  which  includes  location 
of  industry  and  population  and  things 
of  .that  sort  as  well  as  more  density  of 

housing  in  any  one  area. 1 think  I 

can  only  say  that  personally  I was(  at 
the  time,  and  I have  remained,  im- 
pressed by  the  considerations  which 
brought  the  1949  Committee  to  the 
conclusion  'that  they  reached  then  and  I 
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do  not  really  see  any  reason  myself  to 
alter  my  view  on  that,  nor  does  the 
county  council. 

10490.  We  have  put  this  question  to 
a great  many  authorities.  We  have  seen 
comparatively  few  planning  authorities. 
There  are  only  nine  I think  in  the  whole 
of  'Greater  London,  but  we  tend  to  get 
the  answer  on  some  occasions:  “This 
is  too  .big  for  local  government,  the 
Minister  must  do  (this”. 

I was  pleased  to  hear  you — at  least  I 
think  I heard  you  say — that  you  did  not 
feel  it  was  for  the  Minister  to  initiate 
the  plan  because  of  his  judiciary  powers, 
of  having  to  be  the  judge  of  the  schemes 
that  are  put  forward.  So  I think  we 
are  agreed,  or  you  agree,  that  it  is  not 
something  that  can  'be  just  thrown  back 
at  the  Minister  and  where  you  can  say : 
“It  is  too  big  for  local  government”. 
I still  come  back  then  to  the  point 
that  if  there  is  an  unpopular  proposal  for 
one  area,  and  I repeat  that  in  Birming- 
ham the  deoision  to  treble  the  density  of 
Edgbaston  was  unpopular,  but  it  was 
considered  in  the  public  good  that  that 
should  take  place,  and  that  of  course  is 
within  the  area  of  one  planning  autho- 
rity and  it  has  been  negotiated  with  the 
various  interests  concerned  and  is  pro- 
ceeding— now  what  I am  anxious  to  see 
is  how  for  Greater  London  difficult  pro- 
blems of  that  sort  can  be  solved  without 

teeth? May  I say  a little  more  about 

this  .question  of  teeth?  It  may  be  I did 
not  put  it  very  well  in  what  I said  earlier. 
I can  summarise  my  view  fairly  simply. 
I think  I made  it  plain  that  I held  the 
view  that  a large  measure  of  town  plan- 
ning work  is  the  function  of  local  autho- 
rities as  at  present  constituted,  and  as  I 
have  said,  I quite  agree  that  this  does 
not  really  bear  upon  the  main  point  of 
an  overall  plan,  but  you  have  80  per 
cent,  of  planning  applications  dealt  with 
now  by  the  district  authorities  in  Surrey. 
I think  they  do  the  work  admirably.  I 
think  that  percentage  is  capable  of  being 
increased  and  should  be  increased  and, 
therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  local 
authorities  must  be  kept  intimately 
associated  with  everything  connected 
with  town  planning. 

Now  the  teeth  that  I envisage  that  the 
joint  advisory  committee  would  have 
would  be  that  .it  would  ibe  part  of  their 
duty  to  make  proposals  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Minister.  That  would 
be  perhaps  their  most  important  duty, 


to  make  proposals  and  recommendations 
to  the  Minister,  and  if  for  instance  that 
joint  advisory  committee  were  to  make  a 
recommendation  to  the  Minister  that  in- 
volved, shall  we  say  a fairly  dense 
housing  development  in  part  of  the  whole 
area  where  there  was  great  local  opposi- 
tion to  that  proposal,  if  it  be  the  case 
that  Sir  Edwin  holds  that  the  Minister 
really  would  not  have  adequate  powers 
to  give  effect  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  joint  advisory  committee  in  a case 
of  that  kind  against  the  view  of  the 
people  on  the  spot,  I would  personally 
ibe  in  favour  of  increasing  the  powers 
of  the  Minister  to  enable  him  to  deal 
with  a situation  of  that  kind.  I am  in 
favour  myself  of  giving  the  Minister 
whatever  teeth  he  needs  effectively  to 
carry  out  such  recommendations  of  the 
joint  advisory  committee  as  may  appear 
to  him  to  be  in  the  public  interest,  after 
a public  inquiry  and  all  the  machinery 
has  been  gone  through. 

10491.  Chainnan : I think  you  can 
sum  it  up  this  way,  that  with  your  pro- 
posals you  are  trying  to  keep  as  much  of 
this  within  the  ambit  of  local  govern- 
ment as  you  possibly  can  having  regard 
to  the  size  and  magnitude  of  the  problem 
and  the  inevitable  interest  of  the  Minister 

representing  national  policy  in  it. 1 

think  that  is  a perfectly  fair  statement 
of  my  position.  I am  not  trying  to  keep 
it  within  the  ambit  of  local  government 
merely  on  the  basis  of  what  we  have  we 
want  to  hold,  not  on  that  basis  but 
because  I believe  in  local  government.  I 
believe  by  and  large  local  government  is 
doing  a good  job.  I think  it  is  a demo- 
cratic way  of  doing  .things  and  I am 
reluctant  to  see  .it  interfered  with  unless 
there  is  some  overwhelming  and  compel- 
ling case  for  doing  so-. 

Mr.  Cadbury : I think  that  covers  my 
general  questions. 

10492.  Chairman:  Thank  you  very 
much,  Sir  Cyril,  for  answering  those 
general  questions.  It  has  .been  a very 
useful  discussion  and  of  very  great  inter- 
est to  us.  May  we  -now  go  on  to  the 
specialised  subjects  and  ask  some  ques- 
tions about  those? Yes,  certainly. 

10493.  I think  we  start  with  educa- 
tion. I am  very  sorry  Sir  Charles  Morris 
cannot  be  with  us  today.  I was  hoping 
to  sit  back  while  Greek  dealt  with  Greek, 
but  I am  afraid  I shall  have  to  take  one 

end  of  the  rope  myself  today! 'Might 

I ask,  Sir  Edwin,  whether  you  would 
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wish  me  to  read  our  opening  statement 
on  education? 

10494.  It  is  fairly  short,  is  it  not? 

Yes. 

The  Commission  will  have  read  at 
pages  9 and  10  of  the  County  Council’s 
Preliminary  Written  Memorandum  of 
Evidence  the  description  of  the  present 
arrangements  at  the  different  levels  for 
carrying  out  the  Education  and  related 
Services  in  Metropolitan  Surrey,  and 
will  no  doubt  have  noted,  with  particular 
interest,  that  the  system  of  -Divisional 
Executives  operates  on  a uniform  basis 
over  the  whole  area  and  for  the  same 
Divisions  as  Health  and  Welfare. 

In  opening  I would  just  like  to  draw 
'Special  attention  to  the  arrangements 
approved  last  year  for  further  improve- 
ment in  the  relationship  between  those 
Divisional  Executives  and  the  County 
Council.  These  are  mentioned  in  column 
8 on  page  9 of  the  Written  Memoran- 
dum, and  I touched  upon  them  in  the 
course  of  my  general  opening  statement. 

I hand  in  a copy  of  the  Education 
Committee’s  report  which  was  approved 
by  the  County  Council  in  April,  1958, 
and  which  describes  the  arrangements  in 
detail. 

On  a minor  matter  it  may  be  helpful 
if  I refer  briefly  to  the  criticism  made 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  para- 
graph 31  of  their  evidence  at  page  23  in 
which  they  state  that  “Surrey’s  stan- 
dards have  sometimes  not  been  very 
high  ” quoting,  as  instances,  two  matters 
related  to  school  building,  namely  that 
until  very  recently  Surrey’s  estimates  for 
additional  requirements  of  secondary 
school  places  were  based  on  an  average 
class  size  of  40  children:  and  that  their 
forward  planning  of  school  needs  also 
is  poor.  I do  not  wish  to  take  up  any 
time  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  this 
matter,  particularly  having  regard  to  the 
fact  that  the  Ministry’s  criticism  has  not 
led  the  Ministry  to  propose  any  change 
in  the  existing  structure  or  area  of 
educational  administration  in  the  Greater 
London  Area : and,  indeed,  I have  re- 
ferred in  my  general  opening  statement 
to  the  satisfaction  felt  by  the  County 
Council  with  the  broad  conclusion  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education  that  they  are  not 
disposed  to  suggest,  on  education 
grounds,  any  division  or  amalgamation 
of  the  areas  of  the  existing  local  educa- 
tion authorities  and  that,  in  particular. 


no  justification  is  seen  in  the  sphere  of 
Education  for  a new  top- tier  authority 
covering  a wider  area  than  the  L.C.C. 
I would  be  failing  in  my  duty  to  my 
Council,  however,  if  I refrained  from 
saying  that  this  criticism  in  paragraph  3 1 
was  received  in  Surrey  with  very  con- 
siderable surprise,  and  the  more  so  since 
it  was  made  without  any  previous  notice 
to  the  County  Council. 

Even  if  the  criticism  was  justified, 
which  we  do  not  accept,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  Ministry  have,  by  these  detract- 
ing words,  given  to  the  reader  an 
erroneous  impression  of  the  general 
balance  of  achievement  by  the  Surrey 
County  Council  in  the  field  of  Education. 
It  is  true  that  paragraph  31  starts  with 
the  statement  that  Essex,  Kent,  Surrey 
and  Hertfordshire  all  provide  a satisfac- 
tory service,  and  ends  with  the  statement 
that  divisional  administration  in  all  four 
areas  works  reasonably  well ; and  that 
in  the  field  of  Further  Education  all  four 
authorities  have  proved  very  effective. 
The  criticism  of  Surrey,  however,  is  then 
made  in  such  a fashion  as  to  give  the 
impression,  or  so  it  appears  to  us,  that 
the  Surrey  Education  Service  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  I do  not  really 
think  that  is  what  the  Ministry  can  have 
intended  to  convey. 

In  any  event  the  criticism  made  is,  in 
our  opinion,  less  than  just. 

On  the  -question  of  standards  I could 
go  into  considerable  detail  to  show  that 
in  the  matter  of  secondary  education  the 
Surrey  County  Council  is  at  least  hold- 
ing its  own  with  other  Authorities  : like- 
wise, with  .regard  to  forward  planning 
of  schools,  ,1  could  go  into  a lot  of  detail 
as  to  the  reasons  why,  due  to  local 
circumstances  and  policies,  as  well  as  to 
certain  national  considerations,  the  work 
on  the  provision  of  a new  school  in 
certain  cases  may  have  started  or  finished 
a few  months  later  than  was  first 
scheduled.  I would  only  say  here  that 
the  school  population  of  Surrey  has  risen 
from  126,000  in  1946  to  182,000  .in  1959 
and  the  necessary  provision  has  been 
made  to  accommodate  every  child  who 
needed  a place. 

The  Ministry’s  criticism  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  be  relevant  to  the 
central  issues  before  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion and  unless  the  Commission  wish  me 
to  do  so  I do  not  propose  to  take  up 
any  more  of  their  time  on  the  matter. 
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10495.  Chairman:  I (respectfully  agree 
with  that  last  remark  in  your  statement 
because  you  can  take  it  that  we  do  not 
regard  it  as  part  of  the  terms  of  reference 
of  this  Commission  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  educational  policies  of  one  county 
or  another.  We  are  dealing  with  the 
machinery  of  government. — -4  felt  sure 
that  would  ibe  the  view  of  the 
Commission. 

10496.  To  whom  should  we  address 
our  questions  on  education,  to  you,  Sir 
Cyril,  or  through  you  to  Mr.  Beloe? 

1 have  been  asked  by  the  County 

Council  to  give  all  the  evidence  on 
matters  of  policy  on  all  the  departments 
but  Mr.  Beloe,  the  Chief  Education 
Officer,  is  here  and  on  matters  of  fact 
I think  it  may  well  be  necessary  for  me 
to  ask  him  to  come  in  with  your  per- 
mission. On  questions  of  policy  I think 
it  is  right  1 should  say  what  is  to  be 
said. 

10497.  As  I understand  it  in  the 
educational  field  (there  are  really  four 
levels,  one  of  which  is  the  Minister  re- 
presenting national  policy,  and  the  other 
three  being  within  local  government. 
Those  three  levels,  generally  speaking— 
I think  it  is  the  same  in  Surrey  but  I 
would  like  to  have  this  confirmed  or 
corrected — the  three  levels  within  local 
government  are  (1)  the  county  council 
is  the  local  education  authority  itself 
working,  of  course,  through  its  own 
education  committee ; (2)  the  divisional 
executive  which  in  some  areas,  though 
not  in  Surrey,  takes  the  form  of  an 
excepted  district,  and  (3)  .the  managers 
or  governors  as  the  case  may  be.  I 
think  that  is  the  general  structure,  is  it 

no-t? That  is  quite  correct,  and  that 

applies  in  the  County  of  Surrey.  We 
•have  no  excepted  districts.  The  areas 
are  divided  into  nine  divisional 
executives. 

10498.  When  the  Act  came  into  force 
there  were  a number  of  authorities  who 
had  the  right  to  claim  excepted  district 
status,  I think,  from  the  population 
standards  but  none  of  them  did.  - 
There  were  five  who  by  reason  of 
population  could  have  done  so  hut  they 
were  all  persuaded  that  education  m 
their  area  and  in  the  county,  would  be 
best  served  by  their  coming  into  'the  divi- 
sional executive  arrangements. 

10499.  Were  any  of  the  five  who 
might  have  claimed  excepted  district 


status  Part  III  education  authorities  prior 
to  1948? No. 

10500.  That  no  doubt  eased  your 
problem  a bit  because  nobody  was  giving 
up  anything,  so  to  speak,  in  the  way  of 
education. Yes. 

10501.  So  the  county  council  were  the 
education,  authority  all  the  way  .through. 
Apart  from  the  very  important  schools 
outside  the  national  educational  system 
you  have  in  your  area,  there  were  no 
local  authorities  who  _ performed  any 
functions  either  in  higher  education, 
further  education — call  it  what  you  will 

— secondary  or  primary  education. 

Oh,  yes,  we  had  certain  Part  III 
authorities.  There  were  five  areas  who 
by  reason  of  population  qualified  to  be 
excepted  districts  and  did  not  exercise  the 
right  but  there  were  certain  others.  which 
were  Part  III  authorities  but  did  not 
qualify  by  reason  of  population  under 
the  1944  Act.  There  were  five  of  those 
but  not  the  same  five. 

10502.  How  did  that  come  about?  It 
is  rather  an  odd  situation  that  the  larger 
ones  who  had  the  right  to  excepted 
district  status  were  not  Part  III 
authorities  but  the  smaller  ones  who  had 

not  the  right  to  claim  were. This  is 

really  a question  of  history  and  de- 
velopment. The  five  which  qualified  in 
1944  were  districts  where  the  population 
had  very  greatly  increased  over  a number 
of  years.  As  to  Part  III  authorities,  of 
which  the  borough  of  Wimbledon  was 
one.  We  in  Wimbledon  were  a fairly 
built-up  area  and  there  was  not  much 
change  in  the  population  and  we  failed 
under  the  limit  prescribed  (by  the  1944 
Act. 

10503.  That  is  interesting.  It  probably 
throws  a good  deal,  of  light  on  the 
history  of  administration  in  Surrey  that 
those  who  had  the  right  to  claim  were 
not  Part  .III  authorities  ibut  the  Part  III 
authorities  had  not  the  right  to  claim 
because  they  were  small,  and  that 
anomaly  had  arisen  through  rapid 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  popula- 
tion over  the  years. — ^-Mr.  Beloe:  I 
think  'I  am  right  in  saying  . . . 

10504 1 am  allowing  for  a good 

deal  of  persuasiveness  on  the  part  of 

the  county  council! 1 think  the  1902 

Education  Act  gave  any  authority,  urban 
district  or  borough,  the  right  to  have  its 
own  elementary  education  if  it  had  over 
10,000  population,  and  there  were  at  that 
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•time,  I think  I am  right  in  saying,  six 
authorities  in  Surrey  who  had  the  right 
to  claim.  They  were  Guildford,  Reigate, 
Wimbledon,  Richmond,  Kingston  and 
Sutton,  and  five  of  them  claimed  but 
Sutton  never  did,  and  those  other  five 
remained  authorities  for  elementary 
education  until  1st  April,  1945. 

10505.  Anyhow,  the  point  I want  to 
get  established  is  this,  that  having  regard 
to  these  peculiar  circumstances  in  Surrey 
you  had  a somewhat  easier  task  prob- 
ably than  some  other  counties  did  where 
large  local  authorities  with  considerable 
schools  in  fact  had  their  powers  taken 

away  from  them. Could  I say  in  the 

presence  of  Sir  Cyril  that  Wimbledon 
was  one  of  them.  It  had  a population, 
I think,  of  58,000  in  1939  and  it  could 
not  be  regarded  as  a negligible  authority, 
nor  indeed  can  the  others,  like  Guildford 
and  Reigate. 

10506.  No,  I quite  understand  that, 
but  you  had  no  problem  comparable  to 
the  one  that  your  colleagues  across  the 
river  had  to  face,  for  example. No. 

10507.  Having  established  that  point 
may  I go  back  to  this  structure?  First 
of  all  the  Ministry,  as  I understand  it, 
really  has  an  enormous  influence  upon 
the  whole  educational  system  because  it 
is  through  the  Ministry  that  the  Govern- 
ment decides  and  communicates  to  local 
government  the  decision  as  to  how  much 
in  any  particular  year  should  be  spent 
upon  education.  That  is  an  over- 
simplification, I am  aware,  because  a 
considerable  amount  falls  on  the  rates 
as  well,  but  the  overall  amount  which  is 
being  spent  must  be  greatly  influenced, 
must  it  not,  by  the  amount  which  the 
Ministry  annually,  year  by  year — that  is 

rather  important — makes  available? 

Alderman  Sir  Cyril  Black : Are  you 
speaking  of  revenue  expenditure  or 
capital  expenditure? 

10508.  I am  thinking  of  both. As 

far  as  revenue  expenditure  is  concerned 
there  is  the  block  grant  which  in  the  last 
year  or  so  has  greatly  altered  the  posi- 
tion. As  far  as  capital  expenditure  is 
concerned  we  have  to  agree  an  annual 
list  of  schemes  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
forthcoming  year  with  the  Ministry  and 
the  number  of  schemes  which  we  wish 
to  undertake  and  which  we  consider  are 
really  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  county  has  ever  since  the  war 


been  quite  substantially  pared  each  year 
by  the  Ministry  because  the  overall  figure 
they  have  had  over  the  country  has  been 
beyond  the  resources  available  for  that 
particular  kind  of  capital  development. 

10509.  I am  just  trying  to  get  clear 
what  the  argument  is,  what  the  county 
can  do  and,  therefore,  the  other  tiers 
within  the  county  in  a particular  year. 
It  is  largely  influenced  by  what  the 
Ministry  is  prepared  to  do  in  that  year, 

is  it  not? In  the  field  of  capital 

development,  certainly. Mr.  Beloe : 

But  not  revenue. — A Iderman  Sir  Cyril 
Black : Capital,  certainly. 

10510.  New  schools,  extensions  to 
schools,  the  sites  for  schools,  all  those 
things  are  affected  directly  by  what  the 
Minister  is  prepared  to  make  available 

to  the  county. Controlled  by  the 

Ministry  is  not  too  strong  a way  to  put 
it. 

10511.  Am  fright  in  thinking  that  the 
form  in  which  the  county  has  to  account 
to  the  Minister  for  the  expenditure  for 
which  the  Minister  has  made  money 
available  is  to  a large  extent  dictated  by 
the  Ministry? Yes. 

10512.  Is  it  that  the  Ministry  lays 
down  what  heads  of  expenditure  shall 
be  accounted  for  separately  by  the 
county. Mr.  Beloe : Yes. 

10513.  Therefore,  the  county  is  not 
wholly  a free  agent  in  telling  the  educa- 
tion committee  and  the  divisional  execu- 
tives the  form  in  which  the  divisional 
executives  shall  account  to  the  county, 
the  heads  of  expenditure  that  shall  be 

adopted,  is  that  right? Alderman  Sir 

Cyril  Black : That  is  right.  We  have  to 
account  to  the  Ministry  under  certain 
heads  and  have  to  collect  information 
from  the  nine  divisional  executives  under 
those  heads. 

10514.  The  history  of  the  relationship 
as  between  the  divisional  executives  and 
the  county  education  committee  in 
Surrey,  as  we  have  been  told  on 
numerous  occasions,  has  been  a develop- 
ing and  progressive  history.  There  has 
been  a continuous  process  as  I under- 
stand it  of  more  and  more  devolution, 
to  avoid  the  awful  term  delegation, 
devolution  to  the  divisional  executives. 
That  is  precisely  the  position. 

10515.  Has  that  been  made  possible 
partly  by  the  experience  of  the  county 
education  committee  in  its  developing 
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•work  under  the  Act  and  partly  by 
relaxations  or  changes  in  the  accounting 
demands  of  the  Ministry  upon  the 

county? 1 think  both  factors  have 

undoubtedly  played  a part.  As  far  as 
ithe  county’s  decisions  are  concerned  we 
started  with  divisional  executives  in 
early  1945.— 'May  I say  that  I have 
always  been  interested  in  the  divisional 
administration  of  education?  I was 
appointed  in  1945  the  Chairman  of  the 
North-east  Surrey  Divisional  Executive 
which  was  the  first  executive  set  up  under 
the  1944  Act.  I am  still  Chairman, 
having  served  continuously,  and  I have 
found  it  has  been  very  helpful  to  me  to 
work,  as  it  were,  a divisional  executive 
and  try  to  see  from  the  other  side  of 
the  fence  how  the  thing  is  working — but 
in  1945  when  these  divisional  executives 
were  set  up  we  were  working  an  entirely 
new  Act,  we  were  setting  up  bodies  that 
had  not  existed  before,  and  I think  the 
county  council,  quite  wisely,  decided 
they  must  keep  a fairly  tight  rein  on 
things  in  the  early  stages  until  they  were 
satisfied  as  to  the  experience  and  the 
competence  of  the  divisional  executives 
being  sufficient  to  justify  their  being 
entrusted  with  further  powers. 

10516.  Maybe  the  Minister  took  the 

same  view  about  you! -I  think  that  is 

highly  likely,  and  we  are  often  inclined 
to  think  that  he  still  takes  that  view! 

The  divisional  executives,  as  you  might 
imagine,  in  twelve  years  or  more  have 
grown  very  greatly  in  experience  and 
their  members  have  come  to  be  bodies  of 
people  who  know  each  other,  and  have 
got  used  to  working  the  administration 
of  the  divisional  executives ; and  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  obvious  that  with 
advantages  on  both  sides  greater  devolu- 
tion to  them  could  take  place. 

We  have,  as  I think  you  know,  recently 
brought  in  a new  scheme,  after  consulta- 
tion with  them,  that  very  considerably 
increases  their  powers  and  duties.  We 
have  brought  it  in  for  a period  of  one 
year  in  the  first  instance  and  propose  to 
review  it  with  them  again  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  and  there  will  probably  be  a 
further  devolution  then  in  the  light  of 
experience. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  main 
county  education  committee  We  have  also 
increased  our  relationship  with  them  be- 
cause we  find  it  is  possible  to  get  each 
chairman  of  the  nine  divisional  execu- 
32536 


tives  on  to  the  main  education  com- 
mittee. We  feel  that  we  have  already 
achieved  a considerable  further  measure 
of  devolution  and  hope  to  go  a long  way 
further  in  the  future. 

10517.  So  the  picture  I have  in  my 
mind  about  Surrey — you  must,  tell  me 
whether  it  is  right  or  not — is  this  ; there 
has  been  a continual  process  of  devolu- 
tion, both  from  the  Minister  to  the 
county  and  from  the  county  to  the  divi- 
sional executives,  and  it  is  a process, 
although  it  has  naturally  had  rests  from 
moment  to  moment,  that  has  been 
virtually  a continuous  one  throughout. 
That  is  quite  correct. 

10518.  This  is  extremely  interesting  to 
us  because  every  county  has  dealt  with 
these  matters  in  a different  way.  There 
seems  to  have  been  an  impulse  in  Surrey 
from  the  centre  to  push  out  as  much  as 

possible  down  the  line — is  that  true? 

That  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  that  has 
not  only  been  true  in  education,  it  is 
really  in  line  with  county  policy  that  we 
favour  devolution  to  area  committees,  or 
executive  committees,  or  district  councils, 
and  we  have  always  gone  as  far,  or 
farther  than  most  authorities  in  that 
direction  with  all  our  services. 

10519.  Would  you  tell  me  what  in  prin- 
ciple— I am  not  speaking  of  the  detailed 
arrangements,  but  lin  principle— what  in 
principle  are  the  true  functions  of  the 
managers,  the  divisional  executives  and 
the  county  education  authority,  both  (a) 
in  the  siting,  planning  and  placing  of 
the  schools,  and  ( b ) in  the  actual  running 

of  them? 1 think  I will  ask  Mr.  Beloe 

to  take  that  as  it  is  a question  of  fact.— 
Mr.  Beloe:  Should  I start  from  the 
governors  and  the  managers? 

10520.  Yes. 1 think  that  the  main 

function  of  the  governors  and  the 
managers  is  to  deal  with  people.  They 
are  the  people  who  actually  choose  the 
assistant  teachers.  They  choose  the  care- 
takers, cleaners,  school  meals  staff,  etc., 
all  the  staff  with  .the  exception  of  the 
head  and  deputy  head  who  are  appointed 
in  association,  the  deputy  head  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  divisional  executive,  the 
head  in  association  with  the  education 
committee  and  the  divisional  executive, 
and  this  is  a very  big  job  when  you  think 
some  schools  have  35  to  40  members  of 
the  staff,  teachers  alone. 

They  also  have  the  job  of  making  esti- 
mates every  year  and  saying  in  addition 
A 10 
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to  the  number  of  teachers  they  want 
what  other  things  they  need.  A school, 
of  course,  has  certain  things  automati- 
cally, like  a capitation  allowance  for 
supplies,  which  is  really  dealt  with  by 
the  headmaster.  But  they  say  whether 
they  want  extra  equipment,  whether  they 
think  a particular  part  of  the  school 
needs  redecoration  earlier  than  the  usual 
time,  whether  the  playground  needs  en- 
larging, or  to  be  repaired,  and  so  on. 
All  these  things  go  to  the  divisional 
executive  with  the  exception  of  appoint- 
ments of  the  teachers  which  flow  through 
the  divisional  machine  but  are  not  really 
touched  by  the  divisional  executive.  But 
all  these  material  things  go  to  the  divi- 
sional executive  and  they  decide  within 
the  amount  of  money  which  is  provided 
about  the  replacement  of  furniture  and 
equipment,  or  additional  furniture  and 
equipment,  or  new  buildings  of  a minor 
nature,  or  redeco  ration,  whether  what 
•the  governors  want  can  be  done  in  that 
particular  year.  The  executive  now  deals 
with  the  whole  thing  from  the  moment 
that  the  education  committee  after 
having  negotiated  .the  matter  with  the 
finance  committee  tell  it  that  for  the 
coming  year  it  has  so  much  to  spend. 
The  divisional  executive  also,  where  at  is 
necessary,  decides  from  what  particular 
area  the  children  should  go  to  a 
particular  school. 

10521.  You  have  gone  from  the 
managers,  now  you  are  on  the  divisional 

executives? Yes.  They  must  do  that 

raither  than  the  managers  because  you 
must  so  space  your  schools  that  they 
serve  the  population  not  only  con- 
veniently but  also  economically,  and  so 
the  divisional  executives  do  all  that  work 
as  well. 

10522.  May  I stop  you  there  for  a 
moment?  Does  the  divisional  executive 
make  recommendations  ito  the  county 
committee  as  to  the  new  schools  required 
within  the  division,  and  as  to  what  type 

of  schools  should  be  built? .Yes.  I 

was  coming  to  that. 

10523.  I am  sorry. Developing  this 

from  the  fact  that  the  divisional  execu- 
tive have  to  decide  from  which  areas 
children  may  go  to  a particular  school, 
it  follows  that  they  .must  recommend 
when  additions  to  schools  in  the  shape 
of  classrooms,  halls  and  gymnasia  are 
necessary  and  when  new  schools  are 
needed.  But  they  do  more  than  that. 


When  we  were  making  our  development 
plan  for  education,  as  distinct  from  the 
plan  for  all  county  services,  it  was  their 
job  to  say  how  the  schools  ought  to  be 
spaced  throughout  their  area  when  we 
had  been  able  to  do  all  the  building  that 
ought  to  be  done,  and  we  are  at  the 
moment  asking  .them  again  to  do  that 
in  the  light  of  some  new  principles  which 
the  education  committee  have  adopted 
about  secondary  education.  They  have 
just  at  this  moment  been  asked  to  say 
how  they  think  secondary  schools  ought 
to  be  organised.  But  those  must  come  as 
recommendations  because  the  general 
•policy  is  settled  by  the  education 
committee. 

10524.  In  «the  light,  amongst  other 
things,  of  what  ithe  Minister  will  permit 
you  ito  do  .financially? Yes. 

10525.  So  that  the  managers  deal  more 
or  less  with  individual  people  and  with 
ithe  amenities  really  of  the  school.  The 
divisional  executives  deal  with  the  run- 
ning of  them  within  -their  grants,  and  so 
far  as  new  schools  or  extensions  to 
schools,  and  so  on,  are  concerned  it  is 
the  divisional  executive  who  initiates  and 
makes  recommendations  .to  the  education 
committee  and,  of  course,  no  doubt  the 
education  committee  could  initiate  also. 

There  is  always  ebb  and  flow 

between  these  three  tiers. 

10526.  I see  how  it  is  done.  You  are 
familiar,  I suppose,  are  you  not,  with 
the  system  of  excepted  districts  as  it 
exists  in  other  counties  and  .might  have 

existed  in  Surrey? 1 am  familiar  to 

the  extent  that  I have  watched  it  but 
not  of  course  worked  it. 

10527.  I am  putting  these  questions 
generally  ito  whoever  wishes  to  answer, 
I am  very  anxious  to  get  clear  what  an 
excepted  -district  really  is  because  you 
must  have  considered  this,  Sir  Cyril, 
before  you  came  to  your  conclusion  in 
Wimbledon ; as  I understand  it  an 
excepted  district  has  not  necessarily  any 
greater  or  lesser  powers  than  a divi- 
sional executive — is  that  right? 

Alderman  Sir  Cyril  Black : Yes,  I think 
that  is  exactly  right.  It  surely  is  really 
analogous  to  a divisional  executive  . . * 

10528.  May  I interrupt  and  take  this 
in  steps?  Essentially  an  excepted  district 
has  the  same  powers  and  duties  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  have 
different  powers  and  duties  from  the 
divisional  executive.  It  depends  on  the 
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scheme,  I know,  but  there  is  nothing 
inherently  different  which  gives  the 
excepted  district  greater  powers  than 

those  given  to  a divisional  executive. « 

That  is  quite  correct  as  I understand  it. 

10529.  There  is  of  course  a difference 
in  the  constitution  of  these  bodies.  It 
is  the  borough  council,  or  whatever  is 
the  other  authority,  in  respect  of  which 
the  excepted  district  as  set  up.  There  is 
also  this  difference  that  the  area  of  the 
excepted  district  as  limited,  and  must 
he  limited,  to  the  area  of  a particular 
local  authority. That  is  so. 

10530.  But  there  are  no  greater 
powers ; the  'body  is  the  borough  council 
or  the  urban  district,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  the  area  must  be  limited  to  the 
area  of  the  local  authority  which  you 
are  dealing  with.  Are  those  the  essential 
features  of  an  excepted  district? Yes. 

10531.  Forgive  me  if  I get  all  the 
help  I can  on  this,  it  is  not  an  easy 
subject  for  a layman  ito  understand. 

That  seems  to  have  certain  conse- 
quences. First  of  all,  that  there  are 
excepted  districts  who  do  not  seem  to 
have  got  what  'they  thought  they  were 
going  ito  get  when  they  claimed  to  be 
excepted  districts. In  other  areas? 

10532.  Yes. Yes,  I think  that  may 

well  he  so.  I suppose  there  are  cases 
where  district  councils  have  claimed 
excepted  district  status  and  perhaps  the 
main  education  body  has  sought  to  limit 
their  powers  as  much  'as  possible. 

10533.  As  they  have  the  divisional 
executives  also.  There  is  no  great  differ- 
ence.  Yes,  there  is  a slight  difference. 

I have  had  no  practical  experience  of 
excepted  districts,  although  I have  heard 
about  them  from  other  colleagues  in 
local  government. 

10534.  You  have  had  to  consider 

whether  to  claim  that  status  or  not. 

Oh,  yes.  I would  have  thought  on  the 
whole  that  there  would  be  a greater  in- 
clination on  the  part  of  education  autho- 
rities to  go  the  second  mile  in  giving 
divisional  executives  more  than  the  mini- 
mum of  powers  which  the  Minister 
would  perhaps  compel  them  to  do,  that 
there  has  been  more  of  that  inclination 
with  the  larger  area  like  the  divisional 
executive  than  there  would  be  with  an 
excepted  district. 

10535.  That  brings  me  on  to  the  third 
factor  I was  going  to  mention,  and  ask 
if  it  had  just  the  effect  you  have  been 
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mentioning,  and  that  is  this,  that  where 
you  have  an  excepted  district,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  authority  of  that  excepted 
district  is  limited  and  must  be  limited 
to  the  area  of  one  local  authority,  the 
county  is  not  free,  is  it,  to  develop  the 
area,  and  the  organisation  of  the  divi- 
sional executives,  in  the  way  in  which  it 
might  have  so  otherwise  administratively 
continued? No. 

10536.  In  a sense  the  pattern  is  dis- 
turbed by  the  existence  of  excepted  dis- 
tricts.  Yes,  certainly. — Mr.  Beloe : 

Could  I give  an  exact  example  of  that? 
In  Surrey  we  have  delegated  as  _ much 
further  education  to  the  divisional 
executives  as  we  can.  That  has  quite 
frequently  not  been  delegated  to  excepted 
districts  elsewhere  I think. 

10537.  Yes.  This  is  a bit  of  a puzzle 
to  us  because  the  situation  is  so  different 
in  different  counties.  If  you  have  ex- 
cepted districts  and  divisional  executives 
in  an  area  I doubt  very  much  whether 
it  is  physically  possible  to  give  to  the 
excepted  district  the  same  wide  measure 
of  devolution  that  you  could  give  to  _ a 
divisional  executive  because  of  the  dis- 
tortion of  the  shape  of  the  administra- 
tion. Is  there  anything  in  that,  do  you 

think? Alderman  Sir  Cyril  Black: 

It  is  not  practically  desirable,  I would 
have  thought. 

Chairman : This  all  arises  out  of  what 
Mr.  Beloe  told  us  just  now.  The  func- 
tion of  the  divisional  executive  now  in 
Surrey  is  to  recommend  what  new 
schools  should  be  built  in  their  area,  and 
no  doubt  their  recommendations  carry 
great  weight  within  the  financial  possi- 
bilities of  the  county  education  commit- 
tee. Could  you  in  fact  give  quite  the 
same  power,  or  quite  the  same  weight, 
to  recommendations  of  that  sort  if  they 
came  from  a body  which  only  repre- 
sented quite  a small  bit  geographically 
of  a county? 

10538.  Professor  Mackenzie:  Could  I 
interpolate  a question  there?  I have  been 
trying  to  follow  this  on  the  map,  not 
completely  successfully. 

The  situation  in  some  counties  or  in 
parts  of  counties  is  that  you  have  a more 
or  less  solid  block  of  excepted  districts, 
each  of  which  has  a fairly  large  popu- 
lation, and  perhaps  in  that  case  the 
Chairman’s  remarks  might  not  apply  but 
if  I have  it  right  the  potential  excepted 
districts  in  Surrey  are  on  the  whole  not 
contiguous,  and  on  the  whole  they  would 
All 
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be  rather  small  excepted  districts.  I 
wonder  if  I could  just  ask  someone  to 
check  through  the  list  of  the  potential 
excepted  districts  as  it  might  cast  light 

on  itbis? Mr.  Beloe:  I do  not,  with 

very  great  respect,  think  that  is  a fact. 
Mitcham,  Merton  and  Morden,  Carshal- 
ton,  Sutton  and  Cheam,  Epsom  and  Ewell 
and  Surbiton  are  all  contiguous.  Indeed, 
Coulsdon  and  Purley  just  touch 
Carshalton. 

Professor  Mackenzie : Would  it  then 
present  very  great  difficulty  if  these  were 
taken  out  of  the  divisional  organisation 
as  happens  elsewhere?  It  looks  on  the 
map,  and  without  knowing  the  country, 
as  if  the  remainder  of  the  county  could 
be  brought  into  divisional  executives 
without  too  much  trouble. 

Chairman : That  is  not  quite  the  point 
I was  putting  to  them.  The  point  I was 
putting  was  not  the  effect  of  severance 
from  the  rest  of  the  county  but  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  will  in  fact  be 
administratively  practical  to  give  what  is 
virtually  a small  area,  a small  divisional 
executive  or  an  excepted  district,  the 
same  sort  of  powers  as  are  given  to  the 
wider  divisions. 

10539.  Professor  Mackenzie : These  are 
relatively  small  excepted  districts.  The 
largest  of  them  I think  is  80,000  popula- 
tion.  Rather  less. 

10540.  Mr.  Cadbury.  On  this  question 
of  excepted  districts  it  must  be  known 
to  you,  Sir  Cyril,  as  Chairman  of  the 
North-East  Division,  that  there  is  not 
quite  unanimity  amongst  the  districts  on 
this  subject  and  that  the  Borough  of 
Mitcham  would  like  to  have  excepted  dis- 
trict status  within  the  two-tier  system. 
First  of  all,  if  they  were  outside  the 
Greater  London  area  they  would  have 
the  right  to  exercise  that  power,  they  are 
over  60,000  population ; is  there  any 
special  reason  why  within  Greater 
London  there  should  be  a different  rule 

to  the  rest  of  the  country? Alderman 

Sir  Cyril  Black:  That  really,  if  I may 
say  so,  is  quite  fundamental  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned  to  our  whole  case.  As  I 
think  I have  made  clear  our  view  is  that 
the  1958  Act  should  be  applied  to  the 
metropolitan  part  of  Surrey  as  well  as  to 
the  rest  of  the  county  from  which  it 
would  follow  that  Mitcham  would  have 
the  right  to  claim  in  the  example  men- 
tioned excepted  district  status.  I would 
be  sorry,  and  I am  sure  the  County  of 
Surrey  would  be  sorry,  if  Mitcham  were 


to  do  that,  assuming  that  Mitcham  were 
given  the  power,  because  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  cause  of  education 
would  be  better  served  by  their  staying 
in  the  divisional  executive,  as  they  are, 
but  that  is  our  view  and  they  may  have 
a different  view. 

We  fully  accept  all  the  implications 
of  our  view  thait  the  1958  Act  ought  to 
apply  to  the  whole  County  of  Surrey 
and,  therefore,  to>  be  consistent  with 
that  view,  which  has  been  our  view 
throughout,  we  think  that  it  is  right  that 
Mitcham  should  have  that  option,  and 
if  Mitcham  were  to  exercise  the  option 
■in  the  way  you  have  suggested  it  we 
should  regret  it,  but  we  should  do  our 
very  best  with  them  to  make  education 
effective  in  their  area. 

10541.  Chairman:  That  does  not  quite 
deal  with  the  point  I have  been  putting. 
Let  us  assume  Mitcham,  for  example, 
did  successfully  claim  excepted  district 
status;  the  question  I am  putting  really 
is  this,  would  the  exercise  of  that  right 
facilitate,  or  would  it  impede,  the 
further  devolution  of  powers  from  the 

education  committee  downwards? 1 

do  not  think  that  the  County  of  Surrey 
would  want  to  take  the  view,  in  the 
eventualities  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, that  they  would  wish  to  treat 
Mitcham  differently  or  less  favourably 
over  the  devolution  of  powers  than  they 
were  treating  the  divisional  executive.  I 
think  the  two  kinds  of  bodies,  so  far  as 
devolution  is  concerned,  excepted  dis- 
tricts and  divisional  executives,  would 
be  a cumbersome  arrangement,  and 
what  is  perhaps  more  important  for  us, 
I think,  that  to  give  them  an  inferior 
status  in  terms  of  devolution  would  bo 
turning  Mitcham,  who  are  our  friends, 
■into  Mitcham  our  possible  enemies.  X 
think  it  is  something  that  would  be  re- 
garded certainly  as  a blow  to  local 
pride  and  local  prestige  if  the  county 
were  to  attempt  to  do  such  a thing, 
even  if  the  Minister  would  agree. 

10542.  X had  not  the  slightest  thought 
that  the  county  would  try  to  penalise 
Mitcham  for  exercising  their  rights  at 
all.  Supposing  you  had  three  or  four 
Mitchams,  going  back  to  these  recom- 
mendations of  the  siting  of  schools, 
whether  secondary  modern,  grammar 
■or  comprehensive  schools,  is  it  possible 
in  fact  for  the  recommendations  of  a 
series  of  excepted  districts  to  carry  the 
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weight  that  a recommendation  of  a divi- 
sional executive  covering  some  or  all  of 

those  districts  would  in  fact  carry? 

I think  the  answer  to  that  must  be  no. 

10543.  Mr.  Cadbury : The  Clerk,  at 
any  rate,  heard  me  ask  this  question 
of  Mitcham  ; what  extra  powers  would 
they  seek,  or  different  powers,  if  they 
were  an  excepted  district  as  opposed  to 
the  membership  of  a divisional  execu- 
tive? It  is  on  the  record  that  they  told 
us  that  they  had  taken  a good  deal  of 
trouble,  they  had  visited  several  areas 
in  the  country  where  excepted  district 
status  is  in  existence,  and  they  told  us 
that  as  an  example  they  would  wish  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  try  experiments 
in  education  along  the  lines  of  such 
things  as  not  comprehensive  schools,  but 
'mixed  schools  of  which  there  are 
examples  just  over  their  own  border  in 
the  county  borough  of  Croydon.  Would 
it  be,  or  would  it  not  be  within  their 
power  to  develop  a mew  pattern  of 
education  of  that  sort,  which  I under- 
stand is  a Sixth  Form  in  secondary 
modern  schools,  within  your  pattern 

of  delegation? 1 think  the  answer  is 

that  it  would  be  within  their  power  to 
recommend  that  education  in  their  area 
take  that  form  but  the  ultimate  decision 
would  rest  with  the  county  education 
committee. 

Mr.  Cadbury : What  some  of  us  find 
idifficult  ito  establish  is  this,  to  those 
areas  which  have  excepted  district  status 
it  seems  a bad  thing,  or  to  some  of  them, 
and  to  those  who  have  not  got  it  it 
seems  to  be  a wonderful  opportunity 
for  all  sorts  of  new  powers,  and  I think 
both  the  Chairman  and  I are  trying  to 
find  out  what  the  difference  is. 

10544.  Chairman'.  Perhaps  the  truth 
is  that  those  who  have  experienced  it 
are  disappointed  and  those  who  have  not 

are  still  hoping! It  creates  all  kinds 

of  practical  difficulties  if  in  a county 
like  Surrey  there  are  areas  that  opt  out 
and  become  excepted  districts.  Tf 
I could  give  you  one  example,  and 
this  is  perhaps  a striking  example 
in  my  own  area.  We  have,  of 
course,  in  the  North-East  Divisional 
Executive  now  the  Boroughs  of 
Mitcham  and  Wimbledon  and  the  Urban 
District  Council  of  Merton  and  Morden. 
This  division  is  a large  enough  unit,  a 
very  convenient  unit  for  .building  up  a 
good  pattern  of  education,  but  it  so 
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happens  that  the  principal  girls’  second- 
ary schools  which  serve  Wimbledon  and 
Merton  and  Morden,  simply  by  one  of 
the  freaks  of  geography,  happen  to  lie 
inside  the  borough  boundary  of  Wimble- 
don, whereas  the  boys’  secondary 
schools  that  serve  the  two  areas  lie  just 
across  the  main  roads  inside  the  urban 
district  area  of  Merton  and  Morden. 
Thus  yoiu  would  have  the  position, 
if  Merton  and  Morden  and  Wimble- 
don both  became  excepted  districts, 
that  Wimbledon  would  be  in  the 
day  to  day  control  of  nearly  all  the 
secondary  education  for  all  the  girls, 
or  most  of  the  girls  of  Wimbledon  and 
Merton  and  Morden,  whereas  the  urban 
district  council  of  Merton  and  Morden 
would  be  in  charge  of  the  day  to  day 
control  of  nearly  all  the  secondary  school 
education  for  all  the  boys  of  Wimbledon 
and  Merton  and  Morden.  It  seems 
that  is  the  kind  of  distortion  that  is 
bound  to  arise  when  you  try  to  depart- 
mentalise education  into  district  autho- 
rity areas  when  it  has  not  been  planned 
on  that  basis  but  has  been  planned  in  the 
interests  of  a much  wider  area. 

10545.  We  must  not  carry  that  so  far 
ias  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  such  cir- 
cumstances might  arise  betwen  Surrey 
and  London  if  both  remain  separate! 

You  have  to  have  the  division 

somewhere. 

Chairman : I think  this  is  a suitable 
moment  to  adjourn.  We  will  resume  at 
2.15  p.m.  if  that  is  convenient. 

(The  proceedings  were  adjourned 
for  a short  time.) 

On  Resumption 

10546.  Chairman'.  We  have  dealt 
rather  shortly  with  education.  In  fact, 
we  are  dealing  rather  shortly  w-ith 
Surrey  altogether  for  reasons  which  you 
will  appreciate.  One  is  this:  we  have 
learnt  a good  deal  about  general  ques- 
tions in  the  last  few  'months  and  the 
second  is  this : there  is  a so  much 
smaller  area  of  controversy  in  Surrey 
one  can  perhaps  take  it  rather  more 

shortly  than  others. Alderman  Sir 

Cyril  Black:  We  do  understand  that. 

Chairman:  Do  not  mistake  brevity 
(for  lack  of  interest.  Shall  we  move  on 
to  personal  health  and  welfare  and 
children,  taking  them  in  that  order. 
Personal  health  first.  Miss  Johnston. 

A 12 
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10547.  Miss  Johnston : Do  you  wish 
to  make  an  opening  statement. — I have 
a quite  short  opening  statement  here 
which  perhaps  it  might  be  convenient 
for  me  to  read. 

The  Commission  will  have  read  at 
page  15  of  the  County  Council’s  Pre- 
liminary Written  Memorandum  of 
Evidence  the  description  of  the  present 
arrangements  for  carrying  out  County 
Health  Services  in  Metropolitan  Surrey, 
including — 

( a ) the  constitution  of  the  County 
Health  Committee,  which  includes  the 
Chairmen  of  the  nine  Divisional  Sub- 
committees who,  incidentally,  serve 
on  the  Committee’s  policy-making 
Central  Sub-Committees  ; 

(b)  the  Committee’s  Divisional 
organisation,  under  which  the  day-to- 
day  administration  of  most  of  the 
services  is  carried  out,  over  the  same 
areas  as  those  for  Education  and 
Welfare,  in  a partnership  between 
Members  and  Officers  of  the  County 
Council  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mem- 
bers and  Officers  of  District  Authori- 
ties on  the  other ; 

(c)  the  arrangements  for  liaison 
with  other  branches  of  the  Health 
Service,  including  the  Joint  Liaison 
Committee  with  the  Hospital  Board 
and  its  Management  Committees,  and 
with  the  Surrey  Health  Executive 
Council. 

I draw  attention  to  two  new  points : — 

(a)  that,  following  a review  of  the 
Council’s  arrangements  for  delegation 
by  Committees  to  Sub-Committees, 
the  County  Health  and  Welfare  Com- 
mittees are  being  empowered  to  give 
substantially  increased  financial  dele- 
gation to  their  Divisional  Sub- 
committees. 

(b)  the  map  set  out  at  page  46  of 
the  1959  edition  of  our  General 
Reference  Book,  which  shows  the 
■Hospital  Management  Committee 
Areas  superimposed  on  our  Health 
Divisional  Areas. 

I would  also  draw  special  attention 
to  the  reference  at  page  52  of  the  1959 
General  Reference  Book  to  the  action 
taken  in  Surrey  with  regard  to  the  Pre- 
vention of  the  Break-up  of  Families, 
which  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with 
the  corresponding  reference  on  page  59 
in  the  section  on  the  County  Welfare 
Committee. 


I hand  in  copies  of  the  Report  of 
the  Working  Party  mentioned  at  p.  52. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  convenient  in  the 
first  instance  if  I dealt  with  questions 
and  I will  call  on  the  County  Medical 
Officer  on  any  matters  of  fact  and  detail. 

10548.  In  the  evidence  we  have  had 
■and  .also  on  the  visits  we  have  paid  we 
have  found  a good  deal  of  variation  in 
the  way  the  health  services  are  organised 
within  the  districts.  We  have  been  to 
some  districts  where  the  second  tier 
Medical  Officer  has  no  connection  with 
the  county.  We  have  been  in  some 
places  where  the  same  Medical  Officer 
is  the  Divisional  Medical  Officer  and  the 
Medical  Officer  for  two  districts  and  we 
have  been  to  places  where  there  is  a 
joint  Divisional  Medical  Officer  and  he 
runs  the  county  services  and  his  district 
services  from  the  town  hall  or  from  one 
office  and  we  would  like  very  much  to 
know  which  arrangement  you  find  the 

most  satisfactory. Perhaps  first  of 

all  may  I refer  to  the  map  on  page  24 
of  our  preliminary  memorandum  where 
the  position  .is  as  shown  on  the  table 
I now  produce  and  I think  it  would  be 
helpful  if  I put  in  copies  of  the  table 
at  this  point. 

10549.  Chairman ; I think  we  have  it 

in  your  original  evidence. 1 think  if 

I am  asked  which  is  the  best  arrange- 
ment I would  say  that  in  our  view  the 
best  arrangement  is  where  there  is  com- 
plete integration  either  in  the  district  or 
in  the  area  but  these  arrangements  have 
been  made  over  a considerable  period,  of 
time  in  consultation  with  and  having 
regard  to  the  views  of  district  councils 
and  other  local  authorities  and  it  is,  of 
course,  quite  correct  that  there  is  no 
uniformity  of  administration  here.  Our 
general  policy  is  to  endeavour  to  achieve 
integration  where  we  can  persuade 
district  councils  that  that  as  the  best 
arrangement. 

10550.  Miss  Johnston'.  Complete  inte- 
gration may  mean  the  second  tier 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  joint  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  area  and  is 
running  both  services  from  the  town 

hall? Yes,  we  think  that  is  the  best 

arrangement. 

10551.  I think  there  are  great  attrac- 
tions in  having  the  whole  thing  clone 
from  one  place  but  does  it  meet  the 
Ministry’s  case  that  you  need  a fairly 
large  area  if  you  are  going  to  have  a 
complete  team?  In  some  of  the  areas 
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where  we  went  there  were,  I think, 
perhaps  only  four  health  visitors  and  one- 
and-a-half  midwives.  I think  the  Ministry 
would  say— I am  not  saying— but  I think 
they  would  say  that  you  cannot  arrange 
for  holidays  and  training  and  that  kind 
of  thing  with  such  a small  staff  and  we 
did  find,  I think,  for  instance,  that  the 
home  help  organiser  was  part-time.  Do 
you  think  those  things  matter  as  against 
the  advantage  of  having  the  whole  thing 

under  one  roof? Is  it  not  very  much 

a case  of  weighing  the  advantages  against 
the  disadvantages  both  systems  have  got? 
We  think  in  Surrey  that  the  integration 
and  having  them  under  the  same  roof 
and  having  them  in  the  local  town  hall 
that  everybody  knows  actually  is  the 
better  system. 

10552.  Yes.  But  where  that  integra- 
tion has  taken  place  I think  perhaps  it 
leads  to  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
district  authorities  to  think  why  have 

the  county  at.  all? As  to  whether 

there  should  be  conferment  or  whether 
there  should  be  delegation? 

10553.  Yes.  It  was  those  authorities 
who  said  they  would  have  liked  confer- 
ment and  I think  they  thought  it  would 
really  be  more  convenient  df  the  Medical 
Officer  worked  entirely  to  them  instead  of 
in  part  to  the  county  and  if  their  staffs 
worked  entirely  under  the  Medical  Officer 
without  additional  direction  from 
county.  We  found  that  feeling  and  I 
wanted  to  know  what  you  felt  about  it. 

1 think  that  we  are  against  the  direct 

conferment  of  the  services.  We  come 
back  again,  of  course,  to  our  view  that 
we  would  like  to  see  the  1958  Act  applied 
in  the  Metropolitan  part ; and  the  1958 
Act  comes  down  on  the  side  of  delega- 
tion and  not  conferment. 

10554.  Yes,  but  as  things  are  now, 
you  see  no  difficulties  in  the  joint 

arrangement? Not  in  the  existing 

arrangements  of  integration.  We  think 
they  work  well.  We  like  full  integra- 
tion whenever  we  can  get  the  agreement 
of  the  district  authority  to  it.  We  think 
the  balance  of  advantage  lies  in  that 
arrangement. 

10555.  Would  you  say  the  less  advan- 
tageous arrangement  was  where  the 
second-tier  Medical  Officer  of  Health  has 

nothing  to  do  with  the  county? Yes, 

quite  certainly  I would.  I think  that  that 
is  the  less  desirable  arrangement. 

32536 


10556.  Yet  they  were  the  places 
which  wanted  no  change  so  far 
as  your  arrangements  were  concerned. 
— — I would  not  know  what  considera- 
tions moved  them  in  the  matter,  I am 
afraid.  I am  quite  clear  as  to  what  our 
view  is  based  on — it  is  our  experience 
that  integration  is  the  best  arrangement. 

10557.  Would  you  say  that  where 
there  is  no  integration  it  is  less  easy  to 
get  interest  taken  in  the  divisional  com- 
mittee?  1 think  so,  yes.  I think  I 

should  agree  there. 

10558.  I think  we  have  been  hearing 
from  other  counties  as  well  as  yourselves, 
perhaps  less  in  Surrey,  a good  many 
complaints  that  the  divisional  health  com- 
mittees are  not  worth  while  attending 
because  they  have  not  got  sufficient 
powers  or  sufficient  to  do.  Do  you  feel 
that  you  have  overcome  that  in  Surrey 
and  that  with  the  divisional  financial 
arrangements  you  intend  to  make  you 
can  really  get  interested  people  on  your 

divisional  committees? 1 think  so,  yes. 

We  have  not,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  had 
serious  difficulty  yet  in  getting  the  right 
type  of  people  to  serve  and  if  there  is 
a wider  measure  of  devolution  which  is 
what  we  have  in  mind  that  obviously  will 
help  in  the  future.  Perhaps  on  the 
matter  generally  I might  make  one  or 
two  points  as  you  have  raised  that 
question. 

These  bodies  are,  of  course,  sub- 
committees and  not  Divisional  Execu- 
tives. There  was  power  in  the  National 
Health  Service  Act  to  have  made  them 
Divisional  Executives  but  the  Minister 
did  not  exercise  that  power.  They  are 
not,  therefore,  quasi-independent  bodies 
but  they  are  sub-committees  of  the  main 
county  committees  so  that  I do  not  think 
that  as  matters  stand  at  the  moment  they 
can  ever  be  on  a parity  with  the 
Divisional  Executives  in  the  field  of 
education. 

Now  as  far  as  Surrey  is  concerned  I 
think  it  is  perhaps  interesting  to  notice 
this : that  before  the  Act  there  were 
eleven  autonomous  maternity  and  child 
welfare  authorities  in  the  county  and  in 
the  area  of  the  other  twenty  two  autho- 
rities the  County  Council  were  the 
authority.  The  new  arrangements,  have 
enabled  those  twenty-two  authorities  to 
become  associated  for  the  first  time  with 
the  day  to  day  administration  of  those 
services  and  not  only  their  members  but 
also  their  appropriate  officers — the 
A 13 
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Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  in  the 
secretarial  arrangements  the  Town  Clerks 
and  the  Clerks.  So  in  that  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  if  there  has  been  some  loss  of 
power  under  the  present  arrangements 
by  eleven  of  the  Surrey  districts  there 
has  been  a great  increase  of  power  on 
the  part  of  twenty-two  others  as  far  as 
these  services  are  concerned  ; so  that  over 
the  whole  field  there  is  much  more  de- 
volution and  there  is  much  more  associa- 
tion of  the  district  authorities  with  these 
services  today  than  there  was  before 
because  then  there  were  two-thirds  of 
them  which  had  no  connection  with  the 
services  at  all. 

I would  make  this  further  point  too 
that  the  range  of  services  administered  by 
the  divisional  sub-committees  is  much 
wider  than  that  formerly  administered  by 
the  autonomous  maternity  and  child 
welfare  authorities  because  it  now  in- 
cludes things  like  the  prevention  of  ill- 
ness, care  and  after-care,  home  nursing 
and  midwifery ; and  I think,  finally,  I 
can  fairly  make  this  point  that  until  the 
authorities  to  which  you  have  referred 
gave  their  evidence  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission we  have  at  no  time  in  Surrey 
had  any  representations  made  to  us  about 
these  bodies,  not  even  at  the  two  large 
county  conferences  that  were  held  in 
1957  and  1958.  I do  not  think  myself 
that  there  is  general  or  widespread  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  existing,  arrange- 
ments in  the  district  councils  in  Surrey, 
particularly  bearing  in  mind  that  there 
is  further  devolution  to  them  now  under 
consideration. 

10559.  You  feel  that  they  are  well 
worth  having? Oh,  yes,  certainly. 

10560.  If  the  1958  Act  were  applied  in 
Metropolitan  Surrey  I take  it  it  would 
mean  that  you  would  have  to  reorganise 
your  divisions? Yes. 

10561.  Some  would  not  be  big 
enough? That  would  certainly  be  in- 

volved because  in  the  other  part  of  the 
county,  the  part  with  which  we  are  not 
concerned  today,  there  are  three  autho- 
rities that  have  already  applied  on 
special  grounds  to  have  delegation  to 
them.  The  matter  is  now  with  the 
Minister  for  decision.  We  have  offered 
no  objection  in  those  three  cases.  We 
have  said  to  the  Minister  we  are  per- 
fectly content  to  leave  him  to  decide 
as  to  whether  there  should  be  delegation 
in  these  three  cases  and  if  it  is  so  de- 
cided we  shall  fit  those  into  our  existing 


pattern.  Those  are  not  three  authorities 
who  by  reason  of  population  have  the 
automatic  right,  of  course.  They  are 
three  who  have  not  the  necessary  popu- 
lation factor  but  are  claiming  on  the 
ground  of  special  circumstance. 

10562.  You  would  agree  that  a really 
small  authority  has  not  got  the  necessary 

population? Oh,  yes.  I think  when 

you  get  down  below  40,000  as  an  abso- 
lute minimum,  even  50,000  that  it  is 
probably  too  small. 

10563.  I find  that  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  your  view  that  complete  integra- 
tion is  best  even  for  a very  small  autho- 
rity. If  we  could  take  two  which  I think 
have  complete  integration — Beddington 
and  Wallington,  and  Carshalton — I think 
we  found  there  that  they  run  completely 
separately  under  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  and  that  each  had  a part-time 
home  help  organiser.  Do  you  consider 
that  better  than  an  area — I think  Collis- 
ion and  Purley,  and  Caterham  have  the 
one  division — do  you  consider  you  can 
get  a better  office  and  better  staff  with 
a rather  larger  area  or  that  you  should 
sacrifice  that  to  having  the  whole  thing 

in  one? Has  not  each  alternative  got 

its  advantages?  The  larger  area  clearly 
has  the  advantage  that  it  can  get  a better 
staff  and  it  has  the  advantages  too  of  a 
bigger  population  on  which  to  work  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  you  come  down 
to  the  two  particular  authorities  that  you 
have  mentioned,  you  have  got  the  advan- 
tage there  of  having  the  services  in  the 
town  hall  which  is  after  all  the  civic  and 
the  community  centre  and  has  the  advan- 
tage and  it  .is  really  a question  of  weigh- 
ing one  against  the  other. 

10564.  But  you  would  not  like  to  see 
the  .Local  Government  Act  applied  to 
the  small  ones,  I take  it?  You  do  rather 

weigh  in  favour  of  the  bigger? The 

1958  Act,  of  course,  fixes  the  population 
factor  at  60,000  which  I should  think  is 
about  right.  I have  no  strong  feelings 
as  far  as  these  services  are  concerned  as 
to  whether  it  ought  to  be  50,000  or 
60,000  but  I do  not  think  you  ought  to 
go  below  50,000  certainly. 

10565.  Chairman : That  by  delegation? 

Certainly.  We  are  quite  against 

conferment. 

10566.  Miss  Johnston : My  next  ques- 
tion I think  is  pure  fact.  I think  I am 
right  in  saying  that  in  Surrey  74*5  per 
cent,  of  the  mothers  have  their  'babies 
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in  hospitals  and  1 wanted  to  ask — that  is 
rather  high— whether  the  part  near 
London  is  higher  than  the  rural  areas 

because  London  area  is  also  high. 1 

will  ask  Dr.  Soutar  to  answer  that. — Dr. 
Soutar:  Not  unduly.  It  is  roughly  the 
same  over  the  whole  of  the  county. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I may  say  so, 
those  figures  are  a shade  high.  The 
latest  figures  are  68  per  cent,  over  the 
whole  county.  As  you  know  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  birth  rate  over 
the  last  eighteen  months  and  the  burden 
of  that  increase  has  fallen  on  the  domi- 
ciliary services  because  the  hospital  beds 
are  already  used  to  their  maximum.  But 
there  is  no  difference  between  the 
Metropolitan  part  and  the  ex-Metro- 
politan  part  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

10567.  So  your  supply  of  midwives  has 
to  be  fairly  general  throughout  the 
county? Yes,  indeed. 

10568.  Mr.  Cadbury : It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  serving  of  two  masters 
is  a difficult  problem.  I do  not  know 
whether  it  is  fair  to  ask  whether  you 
have  struck  difficulties  in  that  a Medical 
Officer  has  got  to  write  to  himself  and, 
I .believe,  talk  to  himself  and  whether  in 
practice  you  have  found  that  a difficult 

problem? Alderman  Sir  Cyril  Black: 

I will  ask  Dr.  Soutar  if  he  can  help  on 
that. — Dr.  Soutar : No,  Sir,  I do  not 
think  we  have  difficulty  in  that  respect. 
It  seems  to  me  that  they  have,  in  fact, 
managed  to  combine  their  functions 
extraordinarily  well. 

10569.  Perhaps  this  is  more  a question 
to  the  Chairman.  I take  lit  part  of  the 
reason  why  it  works  well  is  that  a good 
atmosphere  exists  anyhow  between  the 
local  council  and  the  County  Council 
and  if  that  is  not  in  existence  this  sort 

of  pattern  might  not  work  so  easily? 

Alderman  Sir  Cyril  Black : I am  sure 
that  is  true.  I think  that  is  one  of  the 
biggest  factors  that  does  make  the 
arrangement  work. — Dr.  Soutar:  May  I 
say  something  on  that,  Sir?  I have  made 
it  a practice  of  always  meeting  both  the 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  the  Divi- 
sional Medical  Officers  every  month  at 
the  same  meeting  and  discussing  all  their 
problems  with  them  and  I am  sure  that 
has  been  a great  deal  of  help  in  securing 
good  integration  between  the  two.  We 
do  not  limit  ourselves  to  Divisional 
Medical  Officer’s  health  problems,  we 
also  deal  with  problems  relative  _ to 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  districts. 


10570.  What  I was  really  trying  to  get 
at  is  this : in  Surrey  I accept  the  fact  it 
perhaps  works  very  well  indeed  in  spite 
of  the  dual  nature  of  control.  It  may 
not  work  quite  as  well  in  other  areas. 
Is  the  system  itself  a good  one  or  .is  it 
dependent  on  some  special  circum- 
stances in  Surrey  which  make  it  work  in 

Surrey? Alderman  Sir  Cyril  Black : 

I should  have  thought  the  system  was 
sound.  That  is  certainly  the  view  we 
hold  in  Surrey  that  in  any  system  of 
two-tier  organisation  where  you  have  got 
this  delegation  which  I am  sure  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  have,  if  you  have  a two- 
tier  system  .between  a major  authority 
and  the  district  authorities,  really  the 
smooth  working  of  the  thing  must  not 
depend  on  the  books  of  rules  but  on 
friendly  and  co-operative  arrangements 
between  the  authorities.  If  you  have  not 
got  that  no  .arrangement  is  going  to 
work. 

10571.  Chairman : Still  it  -is  a bit  of 
.an  unnecessary  strain,  if  it  can  be 
avoided — -I  do  not  know  .if  it  can — but 
if  it  can  be  avoided,  to  have  these 
different  lines  of  responsibility.  It  means 
that  you  are  banking  somewhat  heavily 
on  human  nature  rather  than  on 

organisation,  do  you  not  think? It 

may  be.  I think  all  I can  say  is  that 
we  found  .it  has  worked  over  a fair 
period  in  quite  a number  of  cases  and  I 
cannot  think  of  any  better  or  certainly 
.more  economical  arrangement  that  one 
could  have.  It  has  obvious  advantages 
I think. 

10572.  This  is  another  example  of  a 
case  where  going  about  seeing  a good 
many  different  counties  one  finds  that 
the  system  which  .appears  to  be  more 
or  less  the  same  on  paper  .in  different 
places  in  fact  works  quite  differently. 
For  example,  you  say  it  works  smoothly 
in  Surrey  and  there  is  no  -great  difficulty 
in  spite  of  two  masters.  I can  think 
of  one  county  where  I was  told  by  more 
than  one  doctor  that  they  were  all 
suffering  from  schizophrenia  where  the 
acute  cases  write  to  themselves  and  the 
mild  cases  only  talk  to  themselves ! 
Apparently  they  are  all  quite  sane  in 

S-urrey? We  have  not  had  anv  of 

those  difficulties.  1 think  that  is  all  I 
can  say,  Sir. 

10573.  Still  there  is  no  do-ubt  about  it 
that  -it  does  and  must  in  principle  create 
problems  if  you  have  one  man  doing 
certain  functions  and  responsible  ito  one 
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authority  and  performing  also  certain 
functions  which  are  quite  closely  related 
to  this  first  set  of  functions  and  re- 
sponsible to  another  party.  It  does  re- 
quire a good  deal  of  give  and  take  and 
common  sense  to  make  a system  of  that 

kind  work. Oh,  yes,  I accept  that. 

The  scheme  has  been  commended  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health  to  the  country  at 
large.  Our  scheme  is  certainly  looked 
on  with  approval  as  far  as  the  Ministry 
of  Health  is  concerned. 

10574.  Arising  out  of  the  same 
subject  there  is  another  great  difference 
we  have  noticed.  We  have  found  some 
counties  who  regard  this  dual  system  as 
something  which  they  are  .gradually  in- 
troducing. We  find  others  who  regard 
it  as  merely  an  initial  and  interim  ex- 
pedient and  want  to  get  away  from  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  You  are  quite  firm 
in  your  measure  of  experience.  You 
consider  it  is  a good  system  and  it  is 

worth  implementing  elsewhere. That 

is  our  whole  conception  of  the  system 
with  the  district  councils. 

10575.  Professor  Mackenzie:  Just  one 
.point.  You  referred  twice,  I think,  in 
your  general  opening  statement  and 
again  in  the  statement  about  the  rela- 
tion of  the  health  services  to  the  Hospital 
Management  Committee  Areas.  You 
referred  in  evidence  to  the  difficulties 
■that  arise  through  the  tripartite  nature 
of  the  National  Health  Service  and  you 
directed  our  attention  to  the  map  at 
page  46  of  the  general  reference  .book. 
You  did  not  comment  particularly  on 
this.  I wonder  if  there  is  anything  you 
would  like  to  add  about  the  effects  of 
hospital  areas  and  hospital  administra- 
tion on  the  general  layout  of  the  per- 
sonal health  services? We  have  ex- 

pressed ourselves  in  the  past  as  being  in 
favour  of  the  return  of  the  hospital 
service  to  the  local  health  authorities  and 
I think  I am  correct  that  that  view  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  County  Councils 
Association  and  by  other  local  authority 
organisations  too.  But  we  have  had  to 
face  the  fact  that  the  Guillebaud  Com- 
mittee came  down  against  us  on  that 
point  and  the  Government,  I think  not 
surprisingly,  agreed  with  the  view  of  the 
Guillebaud  Committee  and  we  have 
therefore  reached  the  point  of  regarding 
-the  issue  as  being  dead,  anyhow  as  far 
as  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years  are  con- 
cerned and  we  have  not  really  regarded 
it  as  in  any  way  a vital  issue.  I do  not 
think  we  have  changed  our  view  on  it. 


10576.  Quite.  So  the  practical  problem 

is  looking  for  palliatives? And  itbat  is 

what  we  have  been  doing. 

10577.  I wonder  if  you  would  like  to 
enlarge  a little  on  -the  administrative  diffi- 
culties and  the  .sort  of  things  you  think 

can  be  done  to  mitigate  them? it 

think  I can  tell  you  perhaps  of  things 
that  we  have  done  to  mitigate  them 
arising  out  of  the  decision  of  the 
Guillebaud  Committee  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 'We  have  felt  especially  the  diffi- 
culties arising  on  borderline  matters  in 
connection  with  the  services  of  maternity 
and  tuberculosis,  the  aged,  sick,  the 
mentally  ill  and  cases  of  that  kind,  and 
also  that  considerable  increases  in  effi- 
ciency and  considerable  economies  could 
■be  effected  with  the  type  of  integration 
that  can  only  .be  obtained  if  the  same 
body  is  responsible  for  all  the  services. 
We  feel,  and  this  is  .based  on  our  ex- 
perience, that  much  of  the  difficulty  has 
been  got  over  by  the  setting  up  of  the 
joint  liaison  committee  to  which  I think 
I have  already  referred  and,  as  I have 
said,  .we  do  not  at  this  moment  wish  to 
press  the  matter  further,  of  a return  of 
■the  hospital  service  because  we  have  re- 
garded that  as  being  settled  for  the  time 
being.  We  do  feel  that  the  joint  liaison 
committee,  if  it  is  not  a perfect  answer, 
has  gone  a long  way  towards  getting  over 
the  borderline  cases. 

10578.  You  feel  there  is  a reasonable 
measure  of  personal  interlocking  between 
the  individuals  concerned  in  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health’s  Department  and  the 
district  councils  and  the  hospital  group 
committees? That  is  undoubtedly  so. 

10579.  A reasonably  good  personal 

touch? Both  at  officer  level  and 

member  level  we  do  enjoy  the  friendliest 
relations  with  the  hospital  authorities  and 
the  hospital  board  and  I am  quite  sure 
they  are  as  anxious  as  we  to  work  out 
arrangements. 

10580.  I was  thinking  to  what  extent 
are  the  hospital  boards  and  to  what  ex- 
tent is  the  county  council  and  the  district 
council  in  fact  strongly  represented  on 
the  hospital  groups  and  the  hospital 

management  committees? We  are  not 

in  anything  like  a majority  on  any  of 
those  bodies  but  I should  think  we  are 
effectively  represented  on  all  of  them. 
We  have  two  members  on  the  regional 
hospital  board  itself  of  whom  I happen 
to  be  one. 
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10581.  They  are  perhaps  at  the  lower 

levels? Yes,  three  or  four  on  the 

hospital  committees  on  the  area. 

Professor  Mackenzie : Thank  you. 

10582.  Chairman : Arising  out  of  what 
Professor  Mackenzie  has  been  putting  to 
you,  some  of  these  areas  are  very  large 
geographically,  are  they  not?  I have 
just  noticed  one — South  Western.  It  ex- 
tends from  Farnham  in  the  west  to  Shere 
and  Ewhurst  in  the  east  and  from 
Worplesdon  in  the  north  to  Haslemere  in 
the  south.  For  operational  purposes  as 
distinct  from  administrative  purposes  are 
those  areas  broken  down  in  any  way? 
- — Alderman  Sir  Cyril  Black : I would 
like  to  ask  Dr.  Soutar  to  answer  that 
question. — Dr.  Soutar:  I am  not  quite 
sure  if  I understand  the  question,  Sir. 
There  is  one  Divisional  Medical  Officer 
responsible  for  the  whole  of  that  division 
you  have  mentioned.  He  is  also  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Guildford 
and  Godaiming.  Of  the  other  four  areas, 
Guildford  Rural,  Hambledon  Rural  and 
Haslemere  are  all  under  one  M.O.H.  who 
iis  not  associated  with  the  county  work 
at  all  and  the  fourth  one  is  under  a part- 
time  Medical  Officer,  Farnham. 

10583.  I appreciate  that.  That  is  ad- 
ministrative arrangement  but  operation- 
ally, how  many  health  visitors,  how  many 
school  nurses,  how  many  midwives  are 

attached  to  the  South  Western  area? 

I cannot  give  you  precise  figures.  I 
should  think  it  is  about  twenty-five  health 
visitors  and  about  thirty  to  thirty-five 
district  nurses /midwives  etc. 

10584.  Where  would  those  various 
people  be  located?  Where  will  they 

actually  be? They  are  centred  at  the 

various  clinics  in  the  area. 

10585.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  get. 
That  is  what  I call  the  operational  side. 
1 am  so  sorry,  I did  not  understand. 

10586.  Where  would  those  clinics  be? 
Two  in  Guildford,  one  at  Godai- 
ming, one  at  Farnham,  one  at  Cranleigh, 
One  at  Haslemere  and  so  on. 

10587.  Supposing,  therefore,  I were  a 
general  practitioner  working  in  that  area 
looking  after  patients  and  the  family  and 
I wanted  home  helps,  I wanted  a visitor 
or  thought  the  family  wanted  help  from 
any  of  these  people,  where  would  I go 
and  to  whom  should  I go  to  get  that 
help  for  the  family?— — The  general 
practitioner  does  not  really  come  into 
that  kind  of  service.  If  it  is  district 
nurse/ midwife  they  go  direct  to  the  dis- 


trict nurse /midwife  in  the  area.  If  it  is 
a health  visit  usually  they  do  the  same* 
For  anything  else  they  will  go  to  the 
divisional  offices.  They  have  the  alterna- 
tive always  of  going  to  the  divisional 
office  if  they  prefer  to  do  so.  The  divi- 
sional office  happens  incidentally  to  be  in 
the  Guilarord  municipal  offices  which  is 
convenient. 

10588.  Would  you  say,  Dr.  Soutar,  that 
the  general  practitioner  is  or  should  be 
the  link  between  the  family  needing  these 
services  and  the  services  provided  by  the 
county? Yes,  Sir. 

10589.  Would  you  say  that  in  your  ex- 
perience not  only  in  south  west  but  all 
over  Surrey  the  general  practitioner  is,  in 
fact,  fulfilling  that  function  of  liaison? 

Quite  honestly  no,  Sir,  I do  not  think 

so.  The  general  practitioner  ought  un- 
questionably to  be  the  leader  of  the  team 
of  social  services  provided  by  the  county 
council  and  the  blunt  fact  is  that  his 
contact  with  that  team  is  not  sufficiently 
great  to  enable  him  to  act  that  part. 

10590.  Also  he  has  got  a job,  has  he, 
to  know  or  not  to  know  perhaps  with 
whom  to  get  in  touch  if  he  is  practising 
in  one  of  these  remoter  places  in  the  south 
of  Surrey?  He  has  a good  long  way  to 
go  to  see  the  Divisional  Officer  and  he  has 
got  to  know  quite  a lot  about  your  ad- 
ministration in  order  to  know  where  he 
can  contact  the  people  whom  he  needs 

to  contact,  is  that  not  so? Sir  Cyril 

is  just  going  to  show  you,  we  handed  out 
a book  to  every  general  practitioner  in 
Surrey  and  it  purports  to  set  out  not  only 
our  service  but  also  the  services  provided 
by  the  regional  hospital  board  and  gives 
them  details  as  to  where  they  can  get  in 
touch  with  the  individuals  with  whom 
they  should  get  in  touch.  I ought  to  say 
it  now  needs  revision,  it  is  a few  years 
old. 

10591.  You  say  this  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  practitioners  for  quite  a long 
time  and  still  you  would  not  say  they  are 

really  fulfilling  their  functions? So 

far  as  nursing  and  midwives  are  con- 
cerned I think  one  can  be  completely 
satisfied  they  are.  So  far  as  other  ser- 
vices are  concerned,  the  health  visiting 
service,  it  is  no  secret  to  anyone  that 
there  always  has  been  a certain  amount 
of  variable  appreciation  by  the  general 
practitioners  of  the  merits  of  the  health 
visiting  service.  That,  I am  sure,  is  being 
steadily  overcome  but  I do  not  think  it 
has  yet  reached  perfection. 
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10592.  You  mean  there  is  a contain 
prejudice  against  them  in  some  quarters? 
One  of  -the  things  which  has  come  to  our 
•ears  over  and  over  again  as  we  have 
.gone  about  and  as  we  have  studied  these 
things  is  the  immense  amount  of  money 
and  effort  which  has  been  put  into  the 
provision  of  these  health  and  welfare 
services.  The  correlated  question  as  to 
whether  they  are  really  being  put  to  the 
best  advantage  or  used  to  the  best  advan- 
tage because  of  the  difficulty  of  putting 
the  family  who  may  require  one  or  other 
of  the  services  in  touch  with  the  right 
person  at  the  right  time  is  I suppose 
really  the  central  difficulty  of  the  ad- 
ministration argument? There  should 

be  no  difficulties,  Sir,  in  relation  to  the 
putting  of  the  health  visitor  in  touch  with 
the  family  'in  which  there  is  a young 
baby. 

10593.  I would  have  assumed  for  the 
purposes  of  argument  that  if  a family 
either  through  having  a baby  or  through 
some  form  of  misbehaviour  comes  in 
touch  with  the  local  authority  from  then 
onwards  they  get  very  full  attention.  But 
assume  that  there  is  no  child  coming  into 
the  family  and  assuming  the  family  does 
not  get  into  trouble,  one  may  still  believe 
that  family  really  does  need  the  services 
an  some  respect  at  any  rate  of  those  func- 
tions provided  by  ithe  county  but  unless 
you  have  a baby  or  make  a nuisance  of 
yourself  it  seems  :to  me  there  is  a great 

danger  of  being  overlooked. 1 think 

that  is  true.  If  there  is  no  child  in  the 
family  then  the  health  visiting  service 
will  not  go  into  operation. 

10594.  It  is  not  brought  in  auto- 
matically?  It  is  not  brought  in  auto- 

matically, no,  unless  something  brings  it 
in.  The  way  in  which  an  old  person 
would  come  under  our  care  would  be 
through  ‘the  general  practitioner  or  as  a 
result  of  their  applying  to  the  health 
visitor  locally  or  someone  applying  on 
their  behalf  but  I think  that  group  mainly 
come  into  our  care  by  the  action  of  the 
general  practitioner. 

10595.  It  is  really  beyond  his  resources 
to  deal  with  himself? That  is  so. 

10596.  He  must  find  someone  else  to 
deal  with  it  at  that  stage  because  it  is 
reaching  the  stage  where  he  cannot  do 
very  much  more  but  it  is  the  intervening 
range  of  cases  which  is  worrying  me  a 

good  deal. 1 must  say  that  we  do  not 

think  we  get  in  touch  with  the  geriatric 
cases  nearly  early  enough.  We  get  them 


at  a stage  where  ithe  value  of  work  is 
much  less.  There  is  much  less  hope  of 
.putting  ‘them  on  their  legs  than  if  wo 
got  hold  of  them  earlier. 

10597.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  general  prac- 
titioner to  say  I am  doing  my  job  in  the 
surgery  which  is  made  much  more  diffi- 
cult by  the  National  Health  Service  or 
doing  my  job  with  the  family  in  their 
homes  but  this  job  is  county,  that  job 
is  hospital:  when  they  get  to  county  or 
when  they  get  to  hospital  they  are  out 
of  my  hands?  Is  that  really  one  of  the 
central  problems — how  to  work  the 
general  practitioner  into  these  other 

systems? Yes,  I think  it  is.  He  tends 

to  be  raither  a unit  on  his  own  and  per- 
haps he  has  not  yet  altogether  realised 
how  much  help  can  be  given  to  him  by 
the  health  services.  That  is  very  much  a 
generalisation  and  I must  say  that  a con- 
siderable number  of  general  practitioners 
do  work  exceedingly  well  with  the 
services. 

10598.  I must  say  I have  'talked  to  a 
good  many  health  visitors  and  I find 
they  tend  ito  divide  the  medical  fraternity 
into  younger  and  older  for  this  purpose. 
We  are  not  going  to  try  and  .solve  all 
these  problems,  some  are  outside  our 
terms  of  reference,  but  they  bear  on  our 
task  in  this  way.  Certainly  in  some 
areas,  I am  not  saying  (in  the  big 
authority  areas,  in  some  areas  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  'task  of  bringing  the 
general  medical  practitioner  into  the 
general  working  of  these  schemes  would 
be  very  much  easier  if  the  areas  of 
administration  were  smaller.  Now  I 
know  that  has  much  less  force  in  a 
scattered  country  area  than  it  would  have 
in  a town  area  but  it  has  been  noted 
very  strongly  that  if  the  G.P.  went  .to  the 
town  hall  for  everything,  if  he  was  in 
touch  with  the  M.O.H.  for  everything 
in  his  district  it  would  be  much  easier 
to  bring  him  into  the  .proper  place  than 

it  wouild  be  in  a large  area. Quite 

honestly  in  an  area  such  as  Metropolitan 
Surrey  I do-  not  believe  it  makes  a good 
deal  of  difference.  For  a G.P.  living  at 
Esher  it  is  just  as  easy  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  Divisional  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  at  Kingston  as  it  is  with  the 
M.O.H.  ait  Esher.  I am  forgetting  that 
that  M.O.H.  is  Deputy  Divisional 
Medical  Officer  so'  it  would  not  matter 
but  it  is  just  as  easy  to  get  in  touch 
with  either  one  of  the  two. 
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10599.  It  is  not  quite  the  same  thing 
as  having  to  go  two  or  three  boroughs 

away  in  London. 1 cannot  speak  for 

London. 

Chairman : Thank  you. 

10600.  Miss  Johnston : Arising  out  of 
that  I think  you  said  that  the  G.P.  or 
the  patient  got  in  touch  direct  with  the 
district  nurse? Yes. 

10601.  Has  .the  Divisional  Medical 
Officer  got  ways  and  means  of  seeing  that 
a G.P.  does  not  demand  too  much  of 

the  services  of  the  district  nurse? 

Yes,  we  get  returns  with  the  amount  of 
work  done  by  district  nurses  every 
month.  She  gives  a list  of  the  number 
of  visits  she  has  made  during  that  month 
and  if  the  area  superintendent  sees  that 
that  nurse  is  overloaded  .then  it  is  for 
her  to  enquire,  find  out  why,  and,  of 
course,  in  doing  that  she  will  find  out 
if  one  G.P.  is  asking  for  more  than  he 
should. 

10602.  Yes,  but  if  a nurse  felt  within 
any  week  that  she  is  being  made  wrong 

use  of  . . .? Knowing  our  nurses  I 

am  quite  sure  she  would  say  so.  They 
are  not  backward,  if  they  are  in  diffi- 
culty they  very  soon  tell  you  so. 

10603.  I also  want  to  ask  whether  you 
are  going  to  contemplate  any  change  in 
your  mental  health  organisation  as  a 

result  of  the  new  Act? Alderman  Sir 

Cyril  Black : We  took  the  view  on 
mental  health  when  the  Government’s 
White  Paper  on  functions  was  issued  in 
1957  that  the  mental  health  service 
should  be  excluded  from  any  delegation 
to  divisions  or  districts.  That  was  the 
view  that  we  had  in  1957.  It  was  a 
view,  I think,  that  was  supported  by  the 
County  Councils  Association.  The 
County  Council’s  view  on  that  was  based 
on  the  ground  that  the  service  is  a 
highly  specialised  one  requiring  very  ex- 
perienced and  knowledgeable  type  field 
staff  who  were  in  their  sphere  of  occupa- 
tional and  training  centres  serving  a 
number  of  districts.  Now,  of  course, 
the  position  has  been  changed  to  this 
extent  that  there  is  the  new  responsibility 
for  providing  hostels  at  first  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis.  It  has  now  been  made 
perfectly  clear  that  in  the  light  of  the 
policy  of  the  new  Mental  Health  Act 
the  Ministry  intend  to  integrate  the 
mental  health  services  as  closely  as 
possible  with  the  other  personal  health 


services.  Therefore  it  seems  to  us  that 
mental  health  must  be  delegated  when- 
ever the  other  services  are  delegated  and 
that  is  the  position  under  the  1958  Act. 
That  is,  of  course,  the  day  to  day  ad- 
ministration of  mental  health  matters. 

10604.  Would  that  make  the  liaison 
with  the  mental  hospitals  any  more 

difficult? Dr.  Soutar:  Yes,  indeed, 

I think  it  would.  The  mental  hospitals, 
even  more  than  the  mental  deficiency 
clinics,  are  in  desperate  straits  for  beds. 
They  have  a priority  list  and  if  you  have 
a considerable  number  of  different  people 
all  trying  to  push  their  individual  cases 
and  get  them  in  as  quickly  as  possible 
it  is  very  difficult  for  the  hospital  to  get 
a sound  list  of  priority,  -to  put  the  cases 
in  the  proper  order  in  which  they  ought 
to  go.  I think  it  would  make  diffi- 
culties in  that  respect. 

10605.  I think  your  school  health  ser- 
vice is  delegated  to  the  divisions,  is  it 

not? Alderman  Sir  Cyril  Black : Yes, 

to  the  Divisional  Executives. 

10606.  Is  the  Divisional  Medical 

Officer  the  School  Medical  Officer? 

Yes,  in  every  case,  and  he  comes  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Divisional  Executives. 

10607.  Just  supposing  it  was  decided 
to  confer  the  health  services  on  the 
second  tier  but  not  the  education  services 
where  would  you  say  that  school  health 

should  lie? 1 think  school  health  must 

lie  where  the  education  authority  is 
carried  out.  I think  that  is  quite  clear. 
We  hold  the  view  quite  strongly  that 
the  school  health  service  must  remain 
as  provided  in  the  Education  Act  of 
1944  under  the  same  administrative  con- 
trol as  the  education  service  proper.  We 
are  not  in  any  doubt  about  that. 

10608.  Even  if  it  meant  splitting  up  the 
health  service  going  into  the  family 
home? Yes,  even  if  that  were  in- 

volved, we  would  still  have  the  same 
medical  officer  doing  the  work. 

10609.  That  would  depend  on  the 

views  of  the  district? On  the  nature 

of  the  arrangement,  yes.  Certainly  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  we  could 
envisage  that  would  be  possible.  But 
we  are  quite  clear  that  the  school  health 
service  must  not  be  in  any  way  separated 
from  the  same  administrative  control  as 
the  education  service. 
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10610.  Chairman:  You  say  that  but 
what  does  the  school  health  service 

actually  do? Shall  I ask  Dr.  Soutar 

to  elaborate  that.  I think  it  is  perhaps 
a more  suitable  question  for  him.  Dr. 
Soutar:  First  of  all,  school  medical 
inspection.  Medical  inspection  at  live 
years,  eight,  twelve  and  leaving.  Then 
dealing  with  minor  ailments  and  other 
defects  that  are  found  in  the  school 
health  service,  provision  of  a service  for 
dealing  with  handicapped  pupils,  pro- 
vision of  a service  of  speech  therapy, 
child  guidance.  I think  I have  covered 
most  of  the  points. 

10611.  But  supposing  those  services 
are  constantly  carried  out  by  competent 
doctors  and  others  who  are  in  touch 
with  the  headmasters  and  headmistresses 
of  schools,  is  it  really  a vital  matter 
as  to  whether  _ the  administrative 
responsibility  lies  in  one  direction  or 

another? As  >to  whether  it  lies  with 

personal  health  or  education — I am 
quite  sure  the  balance  of  advantage  is 
very  strongly  with  education.  After  all 
the  objects  of  the  school  health  service— 
I suppose  amongst  the  primary  objects  — 
are  to  see  that  the  child  is  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  education  offered  and 
conversely  that  the  education  offered  is 
such  that  the  child  can  take  advantage 
of  it.  The  education  start,  the  teachers, 
are  very  properly  and  naturally 
primarily  interested  in  education.  Unless 
thev  realise  that  the  health  of  the  school 
child  is  really  part  of  their  responsibility 
then  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  ensure 
that  you  are  getting  a proper  service 
developed.  One  of  the-  essentials  really 
if  you  are  going  to  be  successful  with 
a school  health  service  is  to  see  as  much 
of  the  work  as  is  reasonable  is  done  in 
the  schools.  The  teachers  very  properly 
and  naturally  rather  resent  the  inter- 
ference of  someone  coming  in  and  taking 
the  children  out  of  school.  Unless  they 
feel  thev  have  some  responsibility  for 
the  health  of  the  child  that  difficulty  is 
going  to  be  very  much  increased.  Tf 
you  do  not  get  this  work  done  in  the 
schools  von  will  find  your  response  from 
the  people  is  very  much  less. 

Tn  relation  to  the  inoculations  against 
poliomyelitis  the  positive  response  among 
schoolchildren  in  Surrey  was  about  sixty 
per  cent.  The  positive  response  in  the 
pre-school  group  was  between  twenty 
and  twenty-four  per  cent.  The  only 


difference  was  that  with  the  school  group 
we  were  going  into  the  school  and  doing 
the  work  there.  In  the  pre-school  group 
the  children  had  to  be  brought  to  the 
clinics  and  I think  that  is  perhaps  an 
example  of  the  advantages  of  having  your 
groups  ready  for  you  when  you  are  able 
to  go  to  them  where  they  are  collected 
together. 

Chairman:  I see.  Thank  you. 

10612.  Miss  Johnston:  Shall  1 take 
problem  families  under  health?  It  really 
covers  health,  welfare  and  children. — — 
Alderman  Sir  Cyril  Black:  1 think  it 
would  be  convenient. 

10613.  1 have  been  studying  your 
schemes  and  1 see  really  you  seem  to^  be 
trying  everything ; but  I wanted  to  lirnl 
ouL  whether  you  are  managing  to  inte- 
grate so  many  different  people  dealing 
with  problem  families.  As  far  as  I can 
sec  you  have  the  Divisional  Medical 
Officer  co-ordinating  and  running  a co- 
ordinating committee  and  having  a case 
worker  to  do  the  work  under  him.  You 
would  have  your  health  visitor  who  is 
dealing  with  families  up  to  a certain 
stage  and  your  special  home  helps  and 
1 think  almoners— 1 do  not  know  whether 

that  has  started,  has  it? Dr.  Soutar: 

Yes. 

10614.  The  children’s  department  has 
a special  child  care  prevention  officer 
dealing  with  families  getting  into  diffi- 
culties, and  when  you  get  to  the  eviction 
stage,  the  welfare  department  deals  with 
them  and  with  the  districts  if  they  are 
either  under  supervision  or  in  inter- 
mediate homes ; and  1 think  you  also 
subsidise  a Family  Service  Unit  and  co- 
operate with  the  N.S.P.C.C.  Do  you 
manage  by  your  co-ordinating  scheme  to 
get  all  those  working  in  the  right  sphere 

and  prevent  overlap? Alderman  Sir 

Cyril  Black:  I think  on  that  1 could 
most  usefully  ask  Dr.  Soutar  to  give 
you  his  experience  because  he  is  the 
county  co-ordinating  officer  for  these 
particular  services,  1 would  really  rather 
that  you  heard  from  him  what  are  his 
views. — Dr.  Soutar : Obviously  you  can- 
not prevent  duplication  but  I think  on 
the  whole  we  do  very  well  indeed.  What 
we  said  was  that  the  primary  visitor  in 
the  home  was  the  health  visitor  and  until 
she  thinks  that  there  is  something  that 
needs  someone  else's  attention  she  goes 
on  doing  it.  Then  when  she  feels  that 
someone  else  is  needed  she  goes  to  the 
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Divisional  Medical  Officer  as  co-ordinat- 
ing officer.  It  comes  to  the  initial  co- 
ordinating conference  and  at  that 
co-ordinating  conference  they  are  really 
very  careful  to  work  out  who  is  going 
into  the  home  from  then  on.  I attend 
a proportion  of  the  co-ordinating  con- 
ferences myself  and  I can  assure  you 
they  are  really  rather  careful  over  that. 

The  thing  did  go  wrong  to  start  with 
in  that  too  many  people  visited  but  they 
quickly  became  aware  of  that,  so  much 
so  1 think  they  are  very  cautious  of  it 
and  they  do  their  best  to  keep  the 
numbers  down. 

10615.  The  health  visitor  will  not 

always  be  the  first  person? No,  it 

might  be  the  children’s  care  officer, 
children's  officer. 

10616.  Would  the  children’s  care 
officer  start  by  getting  the  health  visitor 

to  go  or  would  she  skip  that  stage? 

j think  it  depends  on  the  circumstances. 
I think  on  the  whole  she  would  probably 
go  to  the  Divisional  Medical  Officer. 
There  arc  circumstances  that  might  arise 
where  it  is  advisable. 

10617.  Mr,  Cadbury:  It  is  usually 
assumed  that  il  is  the  rent  collector  who 
really  knows  of  the  developing  problems, 
How  docs  the  Medical  Officer  of  HealLh 
feel  that  the  co-ordination  can  work  there 

as  you  are  not  a housing  authority? 

Once  again  may  1 say  that  in  the 
majority  of  the  districts  in  the  Metro- 
politan part  of  the  county  tile  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  and  the  Divisional 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  are  the  same 
person.  That  does  help.  But  in  any 
case  we  have  made  a point  of  asking 
housing  ollieers  of  the  local  authorities 
to  come  to  the  co-ordinating  conferences 
and  that  has  made  them  aware  of  the 
assistance  that  they  can  get  from  the 
organisation  for  dealing  with  problem 
families.  It  has  taken  some  time  but 
they  now  know  very  much  sooner  when 
problems  begin  to  arise.  They  rather 
tend  to  make  a rule  for  themselves.  I 
have  heard  one  or  two  of  them  say 
when  the  family  falls  more  than  three 
weeks  in  arrears  we  will  bring  the  case 
to  the  co-ordinating  conference.  We 
have  not  laid  down  a rule  but  they  seem 
to  have  worked  that  out  on  their  own 
initiative. 

10618.  Miss  Johnston:  Now  that  the 
scheme  has  been  running  for  a while  do 
you  think  it  an  advantage  to  have  so 
many  different  agencies  having  a go,  or 


are  you  reaching  any  conclusions  as  to 
which  really  is  the  best  method  for  the 

majority  of  the  families? Alderman 

Sir  Cyril  Black:  We  have  not  really 
attempted  to  form  a conclusion  on  that. 
It  seems  rather  early  in  the  day  to  do 
so.  The  scheme  has  not  been  working 
very  long.  I think,  as  Dr.  Soutar  said, 
we  have  rather  got  over  any  initial  diffi- 
culties of  overlapping  that  we  had,  but 
certainly  I do  not  think  anybody  would 
claim  at  the  moment  that  this  scheme  is 
the  last  word.  We  are  going  to  look  at 
it  again  when  we  have  had  a reasonable 
experience  of  it  but  we  feel  it  early  yet 
to  do  so. 

10619.  I know  you  are  considering  in- 
creasing the  financial  powers  of  your 
divisional  committees.  Have  you  been 
increasing  their  powers  in  other  ways 
since  they  were  set  up? We  have  in- 

creased their  financial  powers  to  some 
extent  since  they  were  first  set  up  but 
1 think  it  would  be  wrong  to  give  the 
impression  that  there  has  been  any  very 
substantial  further  devolution  to  them 
We  are  just  reaching  the  point  we 
reached  some  little  time  ago  in  regard 
to  the  Divisional  Executives  and  we  are 
looking  into  the  whole  problem  and  re- 
ferring to  all  the  interested  parties,  but 
we  have  not  done  very  much  yet. — Mr. 
Ruff  : Home  nursing  and  midwifery  were 
originally  excluded  from  the  sub-com- 
mittees and  after  two  or  three  years  they 
were  included. 

10620.  Do  you  want  to  make  the 
opening  statement  on  welfare  before  we 
take  it?— — Alderman  Sir  Cyril  Black: 
The  statement  here  is  quite  reasonably 
short  and  it  might  be  convenient  if  1 
rend  it. 

The  Commission  will  have  read,  at 
pages  16  ancl  17  of  the  County  Council’s 
Preliminary  Written  Memorandum  of 
Evidence  the  description  of  the  present 
arrangements  for  carrying  out  the 
County  Welfare  Service  in  Metropolitan 
Surrey  including — 

(a)  the  constitution  of  the  County 
Welfare  Committee,  which  includes 
the  Chairmen  of  the  nine  Divisional 
Sub-Committees ; 

(b)  the  Committee’s  Divisional 
organisation  under  which  the  day-to- 
day  administration  of  most  of  the 
Service  is  carried  out  over  the  same 
areas  as  those  for  Health  and  Educa- 
tion in  a partnership  between  Mem- 
bers and  Officers  of  the  County 
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Council  on  the  one  hand  and  Mem- 
bers and  Officers  of  District  Authori- 
ties on  the  other.  [It  will  be 
appreciated  that  the  statement  in  the 
evidence  of  the  Ministry  of  Health 
at  page  57  that  there  are  no  Divisional 
Sub-Committees  for  Welfare  purposes 
in  Surrey  is  incorrect.  These  Sub- 
Committees  have  existed  since  1948.] 

As  in  the  case  of  Health,  the  County 
Welfare  Committee  are  being  vem- 
powered,  following  a review  of  the 
Council’s  arrangements  for  delegation 
by  Committees  to  Sub-Committees, 
to  give  substantially  increased  financial 
delegation  to  their  Divisional  Sub- 
Committees. 

I would  draw  attention,  in  opening, 
to  four  matters  which  I think  may 
especially  interest  the  Commission — 

1.  Amount  and  Distribution  of 

Residential  Accommodation. 

I hand  in  a map  illustrating  this,  to- 
gether with  a schedule.  In  addition  to 
the  2,071  beds  directly  administered  by 
the  Committee  there  are  686  cases  in 
Voluntary  Homes,  mostly  in  the  County 
but  a proportion,  notably  handicapped 
cases,  in  specialist  Homes  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

2.  District  Council  Housing  of  Old 

People. 

The  County  Welfare  Committee  re- 
gard the  provision  of  suitable  housing 
for  old  people  as  one  of  the  principal 
factors  in  retaining  them  within  the 
community. 

In  order  to  encourage  District 
Councils  to  make  this  provision,  the 
County  Council  have  agreed  to  make  a 
contribution  to  them  of  50  per  cent,  of 
the  loss  incurred  up  to  a limit  of  £15 
per  annum  per  dwelling  so  long  as  loss 
continues.  So  far,  18  District  Councils 
have  applied  for  and  received  a grant  in 
respect  of  a total  of  305  dwellings. 

In  addition,  the  County  Council  have 
agreed  to  make  a further  grant  up  to 
£15  per  annum  per  dwelling  for  any 
special  welfare  services  provided  in  con- 
nection with  a housing  scheme  for  old 
people,  i.e.  the  employment  of  a warden 
with  defined  duties  regarding  the  welfare 
of  the  residents.  Four  authorities  have 
already  applied  for  this  grant  and  the 
County  Council  are  satisfied  that  the 
particular  services  provided  merit  the 
payment. 


3.  Homeless  Families. 

At  page  59  of  the  1959  edition  of  our 
General  Reference  Book  there  is  a refer- 
ence to  the  action  taken  in  Surrey  with 
regard  to  the  Prevention  of  the  Break- 
up of  Families  which  should  be  read  m 
conjunction  with  the  corresponding 
reference  on  page  52  in  the  section  on 
the  County  Health  Committee. 

As  far  as  Welfare  is  concerned  it  will 
be  seen — 

(«)  That  in  order  co  assist  District 
Councils  financially  the  County 
Council  have  agreed  to  make  grants 
to  them  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
annual  net  loss  incurred  in  providing 
intermediate  accommodation  for 
homeless  families.  Nearly  all  Dis- 
trict Councils  have  agreed  to  make 
some  limited  provision  on  these  lines. 
[The  Ministries  of  Health  and 
Housing  and  Local  Government  com- 
mended this  pioneering  arrangement 
by  Surrey  to  local  authorities  generally 
in  a joint  circular  on  Homeless 
Families  dated  the  18th  March,  1959.] 
{b)  That  the  County  Council  have 
agreed  to  provide,  under  their  welfare 
powers,  a training  home  for 
“ problem  ” families  so  that  under 
guidance  and  supervision  for  a period, 
they  can  be  rehabilitated  and  restored 
to  self-reliance  and  independence. 
The  District  Councils  have  agreed  to 
co-operate  by  providing  permanent 
housing  for  selected  cases  on  comple- 
tion of  training. 

4.  Geriatric  Committees. 

Upon  consideration  of  a report  of  a 
Special  Sub-Committee  of  the  Joint 
Liaison  Committee  between  the  County 
Council,  the  Hospital  Board,  and  the 
Health  Executive  Council,  approval  has 
been  given — 

(a)  to  the  setting  up  by  each 
Hospital  Management  Committee  of 
a Geriatric  Services  Committee  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  statutory  and 
voluntary  bodies  concerned  ; 

C b ) to  the  appointment  of  a geria- 
trician by  the  Board  to  serve  in  each 
Hospital  Management  Area  with 
financial  help  from  the  County 
Council ; 

(c)  to  the  services  of  a Geriatric 
Health  Visitor  being  made  available 
to  each  Hospital  Management  Com- 
mittee. 

T hand  in  copies  of  the  report  of  the 
Special  Sub-Commitfcee. 
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10621.  I think  you  are  rather  unique 
in  having  divisional  welfare  sub- 
committees.  1 did  not  know  that.  I 

know  that  they  are  not  perhaps  general 
throughout  the  country  but  I did  not 
know  that  we  are  unique  in  that  par- 
ticular. It  may  be  so,  I am  not  fully 
■informed,  I am  afraid. 

10622.  I think  they  generally  meet  on 
the  same  day  as  the  health  committee? 
Yes. 

10623.  We  have  found  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts like  the  system  of  having  the  same 
member  on  both  health  and  welfare 
committees,  others  did  not.  Have  you 

any  views  on  that? It  is  a matter  we 

have  left  entirely  to  the  district  authori- 
ties. The  meetings,  although  they  meet 
on  the  same  evening,  do  not  meet  at  the 
same  time.  The  idea  is  that  where  the 
same  persons  are  serving  on  both  sub- 
committees they  could  perhaps  go  to  one 
at  6 o’clock  and  the  other  may  start  at 
7.30.  It  means  giving  up  one  evening 
instead  of  two.  It  is  quite  right,  in  some 
cases  the  district  authorities  appoint  the 
same  individual  to  both  committees,  in 
other  cases  they  appoint  separate  in- 
dividuals. I do  not  think  we  have  strong 
views  on  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

10624.  Could  you  give  us  some  idea 
•what  the  welfare  sub-committee  does? 

. Its  principal  duty  is  managing  old 

■people’s  homes.  Far  and  away  that  is 
the  biggest  task  it  has  in  hand. 

10625.  I think  we  had  one  who  did 
not  have  an  old  people’s  home  and  we 
are  rather  wondering  what  they  did? 

-Mr.  Ruff:  A site  has  been  acquired 

in  the  last  few  weeks  and  a home  is 
going  to  be  constructed  there.  But  it 
is  not  the  County  Council’s  fault.  They 
had  been  invited  to  find  a site  and  they 
had  not  been  able  to  find  a suitable 
one. 

10626.  They  visit  the  homes? 

Alderman  Sir  Cyril  Black:  Yes,  they 
usually  hold,  their  meetings  at  the  home. 
It  is  rather  an  advantage  because  by 
holding  the  committee  there  members 
can  go  there  before  and  visit  the  old 
rpeople  and  go  through  the  home  and 
make  their  observations  on  the  con- 
ditions and  hoild  the  meeting  at  the 
appointed  time  afterwards. 

10627.  Are  they  concerned  with  the 
other  duties  of  the  welfare  committee 
in  connection  with  the  handicapped 
■and  with  homeless  families,  does  that 
oome  under  divisional  welfare? No. 


10628.  So  that  they  are  solely  con- 
cerned with  old  people’s  homes? 

Almost  entirely.  Perhaps  I can  just 
check  with  the  County  Welfare  Officer. 

I am  not  sure  whether  homeless  families 

come  under  them. Mr.  Ball:  Yes, 

they  are  concerned  and  at  each  meeting 
of  the  divisional  sub-committee  the  de- 
tails of  every  family  coming  into  care 
are  given  to  the  divisional  sub-committee 
so  there  is  co-ordination  both  at  divi- 
sional level  and  central  level  to  find  out 
whether  the  solution  of  the  problem  can 
be  found,  where  the  family  originated 
as  a homeless  family. 

10629.  Your  old  people’s  homes  do 
seem  to  be  concentrated  in  part  of  your 
area.  Do  you  attach  importance  to  get- 
ting everyone  into  residential  accommo- 
dation as  near  as  possible  to  their 
home?- — Alderman  Sir  Cyril  Black:  I 
think  the  County  Welfare  Officer  can  help 
us.  There  is  a perfectly  good  explanation 
but  I think  historically  the  County  Wel- 
fare Officer  can  help — Mr.  Ball : You 
mean  the  number  of  homes?  Relatively, 
of  course,  we  have  for  a vastly  populated 
district  a small  proportion  of  homes  but 
this  ignores  the  voluntary  homes. 
Voluntary  homes  number  fifty-four  with 
1,600  beds  preponderantly  in  the  extra- 
Metropolitan  Surrey  area  so  that 
balances  up;  you  have  a complete  pic- 
ture of  practically  the  same  number  of 
beds  of  Surrey  County  Council  and 
voluntary  homes  to  serve  the  needs  of 
both  sections. 

10630.  Would  you  say  that  the  help 
you  were  giving  to  district  authorities 
in  housing  for  the  old  and  the  warden 
scheme  is  lessening  the  applications  you 
are  getting  for  people  to  come  into  Part 

III? It  is  a future  investment.  You 

must  remember  that  although  for  the 
time  being  we  are  dealing  with  an  aged 
person  what  we  hope  the  investment  will 
be  in  ten  years’  time  is  that  that  person 
will  remain  in  the  warden  homes. 

10631.  So  in  your  homes  you  will  be 
dealing  with  the  more  serious  cases  who 
need  more  attention?— — Yes.  The 

County  Council  has  declared  its  inten- 
tion. It  must  deal  with  the  infirm,  bor- 
derline cases,  leaving  the  voluntary  asso- 
ciations to  deal  with  the  more  active 
aged  people. 

10632.  I think  you  visualise  breaking 
down  the  large  institutions.  Do  you 
feel  you  always  need  one  or  two 
of  those  for  certain  types  of  cases 
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or  is  your  aim  to  get  all  people 

into  homes  in  the  end? Alderman 

Sir  Cyril  Black : We  are  anticipating 
having  to  close  the  larger  ones.  We 
certainly  hope  in  the  course  of  time  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  have  adequate 
accommodation  in  smaller  homes  and 
do  away  with  the  bigger  ones,  but  how 
soon  it  will  be  possible  to  do  that  is  a 
matter  of  some  doubt. 

10633.  You  think  that  even  your 
pretty  sick  or  handicapped  people  or  less 
socially  desirable  people  can  be  handled 

in  small  homes? 1 think  they  can 

be  better  handled  in  smaller  homes,  yes. 
I think  big  homes  necessarily  have  got 
more  of  the  institutional  character  than 
the  smaller  ones  and  I think  the  more 
you  can  get  away  from  the  institutional 
idea  the  better. 

10634.  I think  some  people  feel  that 
the  less  desirable  people  are  less  notice- 
able in  a big  home. 1 suppose  that 

may  be  so. 

10635.  Could  you  explain  what  you  are 
doing  for  handicapped  people?  That  is 

not  delegated  to  the  divisions,  is  it? 

Mr.  Ruff-.  Dr.  Soutar  deals  with  the 
domiciliary  side  and  Mr.  Ball  deals 
with  the  homes  side, — Alderman  Sir 
Cyril  Black : I think  if  you  hear 

both  the  Doctor  and  the  County 
Welfare  Officer  you  will  get  a com- 
plete picture. — Dr.  Soutar : We  had 

a scheme  for  dealing  with  the  blind 
for  quite  a long  time  before  the  National 
Health  Service  Act  or  the  National 
Assistance  Act.  It  is  quite  a complete 
scheme,  making  use  of  voluntary  asso- 
ciations as  much  as  we  can — the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and 
voluntary  associations  of  that  kind.  We 
use  twelve  home  teachers,  who  visit 
blind  persons  in  each  paid  of  the 
county.  The  senior  of  these  teachers  is 
also  the  secretary  to  the  voluntary  asso- 
ciation and  that  secures  a good  integra- 
tion between  the  two.  It  is  the  volun- 
tary association  which  provides  the  hos- 
tels for  the  blind  but,  of  course,  they  get 
a grant  from  the  County  Council  in  that 
respect. 

More  recently  we  have  started  to  de- 
velop a system  for  the  other  handicapped 
groups  and  that  system  envisages  again 
the  use  as  much  as  possible  of  the  volun- 
tary association  for  the  care  of  the  handi- 
capped. They  keep  the  register  of  handi- 
capped persons  but  we  provide  things  like 
an  occupational  therapy  scheme  and  we 


pay  the  occupational  therapist  who  goes 
round  and  visits  the  handicapped  persons. 

10636.  They  visit  them  in  their  homes. 
You  have  not  got  clubs  for  the  handi- 
capped?  1 am  so  sorry.  I should 

have  mentioned  that — those  are  run  by 
the  voluntary  association. 

10637.  Is  it  a series  of  voluntary  asso- 
ciations in  different  parts  of  the  county 

or  is  it  connected  under  one It  is  one 

association  but  they  have  organised  them- 
selves in  local  groups. 

10638.  Thank  you Alderman  Sir 

Cyril  Black : Mr.  Ball. — Mr.  Ball : On  the 
residential  side,  of  course,  first  wc  have 
our  own  home  run  by  the  county  for 
the  blind.  Capital  grants  have  been  made 
to  voluntary  organisations  to  encourage 
them  to  provide  residential  accommoda- 
tion, the  Surrey  voluntary  association  for 
the  care  of  cripples  and  so  on,  and  lo 
that  extent  integration  with  the  voluntary 
service  is  complete  and  not  competitive. 
That  is  to  say  if  a voluntary  body  can 
provide  a service  better  than  we  can  ob- 
viously it  is  better  to  give  them  the 
capital  aid. 

10639.  Do  you  think  you  can  produce 
a sufficiently  comprehensive  service  on 

those  lines? Alderman  Sir  Cyril 

Black;  I think  so,  yes. 

10640.  Children’s  service — have  you  a 
statement? Shall  I just  read  the  open- 

ing statement  on  the  children’s  service? 

The  Commission  will  have  read  at  page 
17  of  the  County  Couneil's  Preliminary 
Written  Memorandum  of  Evidence  the 
description  of  the  present  arrangements 
for  carrying  out  the  Service  for  the  cart 
of  deprived  children  in  Metropolitan 
Surrey,  including  the  Committee,  Sub- 
committee and  Staffing  arrangements. 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  questions 
on  these  matters  and  on  the  way  it  ail 
works.  I think  Miss  Watson,  the  Child- 
ren’s Officer  who  is  here,  may  well  be 
able  to  help  on  matters  of  fact. 

10641.  I think  you  have  about  1,500 

children  in  care? Miss  Watson;  Yes, 

that  is  right. 

10642.  Could  you  tell  us  the  percent- 
age boarded  out? Our  percentage 

boarded  out  is  about  forty-four  per  cent. 

10643.  I think  I saw  that  they  are 
mostly  boarded  outoutsideourarea.isthat 

right? There  are  more  boarded  out 

in  extra-Metropolitan,  yes. 

10644.  Is  that  because  you  think  it  is 
better  for  children  to  be  in  the  country 
or  is  it  because  you  can  get  more  homes 
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in  the  country  area? We  find  we  can 

get  more  foster  homes  in  extra-Metro- 
politan  rather  than  Metropolitan, 
although  fortunately  often  it  is  better 
for  the  children  to  live  in  the  country. 

10645.  Do  the  children  from  our  area 
who  get  boarded  out  on  a long  term  basis 
outside  our  area  tend  to  come  back  when 
they  reach  fifteen  to  get  town  jobs  or 

do  they  stay? By  and  large,  if  they 

are  not  going  back  to  their  own  homes, 
to  their  own  parents,  as  many  do,  they 
tend  to  work  on  the  whole  where  they 
live.  In  other  words,  the  children  who 
are  boarded  out  in  the  country  stay  there. 
Many  of  them  are  in  the  country.  A lot 
of  children  work  in  such  places  as 
Guildford  and  Godaiming,  but  very  few, 

I think,  in  fact  do  long  journeys  to  work. 

10646.  Do  the  L.C.C.  board  out  a lot 

of  children  in  Surrey? Yes,  quite  a 

few. 

1 0647.  Do  you  find  they  compete  with 

you  for  homes? Yes,  in  a way  it 

could  be  called  competitive.  There  is  no 
feeling  about  it.  It  is  not  competitive  in 
that  we  each  try  to  get  there  first  because 
we  have  always  understood  London’s 
problems  on  this  and  we  have  a good 
working  arrangement  with  them.  But 
London  tends  to  board  out  in  Surrey. 
We  undoubtedly  have  a great  many 
boarded  out  ourselves. 

10648.  Do  they  ask  you  to  look  after 
their  children? No,  not  at  all. 

10649.  I suppose  they  have  also  resi- 
dential homes? Yes. 

10650.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do 

with  them? No,  they  entirely  look 

after  their  own. 

10651.  1 do  not  think  you  have  an 
area  organisation,  have  you? Alder- 

man Sir  Cyril  Black-.  No. 

10652.  But  you  do  have  your  officers 

out-stationed,  I take  it? Miss 

Watson-.  Yes. 

10653.  Is  there  some  committee  to  look 
after  the  homes  or  are  they  entirely 

looked  after  centrally? They  are 

looked  after  firstly  by  the  home  sub- 
committee of  the  children’s  committee 
but  each  children’s  and  home  nursery  has 
what  we  call  its  own  visitors  with  extra 
facilities  for  the  voluntary  workers  and 
all  the  homes  in  the  locality  are  grouped 
together  and  all  the  voluntary  workers 
meet  together  once  a quarter  with  a mem- 
ber of  the  children’s  committee  in  the 


chair.  It  is  something  on  the  lines  of 
the  management  of  a school. 

10654.  Are  decisions  on  individual 
children  taken  by  the  officers,  or  does 
any  of  the  handling  come  from  the  main 

committee? Many  decisions  come  in 

the  first  place  to  the  care  sub-committee. 

10655.  Of  the  main  committee? 

Yes. 

10656.  How  often  would  that  meet? 

About  once  every  seven  weeks. 

10657.  In  between  if  decisions  have  to 
be  taken  are  they  taken  by  the  officers? 

All  vital  decisions  are  referred  to  the 

chairman  of  the  committee  in  between 
meetings,  and  she  takes  many  decisions 
in  between  the  meetings  of  the  care  sub- 
committee which  cannot  wait  for  seven 
weeks. 

10658.  I think  I saw  that  some  appli- 
cations for  children  to  be  taken  into  care 
are  dealt  with  by  the  welfare  officers. 

Alderman  Sir  Cyril  Black:  Yes, 

that  is  correct. 

10659.  Do  they  actually  take  the  step 
without  reference  to  the  children’s  offi- 
cers?  Miss  Watson : In  an  emer- 

gency, late  in  the  evening,  or  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  or  at  the  weekend, 
if  it  is  an  absolutely  straightforward  case 
and  children  must  be  received  into  care, 
the  divisional  welfare  officer  will  deal 
with  that  and  then  report  to  us  at 
County  Hall  as  to  what  they  have  done. 
During  the  week,  during  working  hours, 
they  are  in  constant  consultation  with  us 
telling  us  what  they  have  found,  but 
certainly  in  emergency  cases  and 
straightforward  cases  they  act  on  their 
own  initiative,  and  there  is  no  delay. 
10660.  They  know  which  homes  can 

take  them? Yes,  they  always  know 

literally  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night 
where  the  vacancies  are. 

10661.  Do  the  housing  officers  work 
in  close  co-operation  with  the  children’s 
officers? — —Yes,  we  have  a certain 
amount  of  co-operation  with  them,  it 
comes  about  in  this  way,  that  when  we 
have  children  in  care,  who  should  be 
re-united  with  their  parents  we  ask  help 
from  housing  officers  in  rehousing  the 
parents. 

10662.  If  the  housing  officers  saw  a 
family  in  difficulties  they  would  prob- 
ably get  on  to  the  divisional  health 
officer,  and  then  in  the  end  you  might 

get  the  child  into  care? Occasionally 

a housing  officer  refers  it  lo  us  for 
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reception  into  care,  but  it  is  more  usually 
somebody  in  the  health  service,  a family 
doctor,  or  health  visitor,  if  it  is  a patient 
who  needs  care.  It  can  come  about  that 
the  housing  officer  refers  it. 

10663.  I wonder  if  you  could  give  us 
any  idea  why  you  think  it  a good  system 
generally  to  have  divisional  welfare 
arrangements  and  committees,  which 
means  the  local  authorities  are  to  some 
extent  interested,  and  why  you  do  not 
follow  the  same  system  over  children? 

Alderman  Sir  Cyril  Black : I am  not 

quite  sure  what  useful  purpose  in  the 
case  of  the  children’s  work  an  area  sub- 
committee would  perform.  It  would 
involve,  of  course,  a good  deal  of 
administrative  work  if  we  were  to  have 
nine  sub-committees  that  meet  together 
for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  these 
matters,  and  I would  not  have  thought 
— I do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  on  the 
question  of  the  children’s  work  of  the 
local  authorities — but  I would  not  have 
thought  myself  that  there  was  nearly 
enough  for  them  to  do  to  justify  setting 
up  an  organisation  of  that  kind.  I may 
be  wrong,  but  il  have  not  heard  of  it 
being  done  in  the  case  of  other  local 
authorities. 

10664.  Your  welfare  committees  are 
mainly  occupied  in  managing  the 
homes? Yes. 

10665.  Presumably  the  children’s  area 
committee  would  do  that,  and  you  would 
have  your  children’s  area  officer,  and  I 
think  where  this  system  is  followed  it  is 
found  to  be  a help  in  getting  foster 
homes.  I want  .to  know  whether  you 
have  some  reason  for  doing  it  in  one 

case  and  not  in  another? No,  I do 

not  think  so.  We  have  no  preconceived 
ideas  about  it  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
now  you  have  drawn  our  attention  to 
the  matter  I will  certainly  see  that  it  is 
looked  into.  I cannot  remember  that  we 
have  ever  had  the  matter  raised,  or  that 
it  has  been  seriously  considered.  I do 
not  .think  so.  It  has  never  been  an  issue 
on  the  county  council,  but  I will  certainly 
have  the  point  noted,  because  if  other 
authorities  find  there  are  advantages  in 
it,  it  is  at  least  worth  looking  into  to  see 
if  we  are  missing  anything. 

10666.  Chairman : May  I ask  one  or 
two  points  about  children,  iplease?  Shall 
I address  them  to  Miss  Watson  and  then 
come  back  to  you? Yes. 


10667.  I think  you  have  1,500  children 
in  care? Miss  Watson : Yes. 

10668.  Is  that  a fairly  steady  figure? 

Yes,  it  has  been  slightly  reduced 

over  the  last  five  or  six  years  but  it  has 
been  round  about  1,500  for  some  years 
now. 

10669.  Can  you  tell  me  what  propor- 
tion is  long  term  and  what  proportion 
is  short  term? Yes.  It  is  extraordin- 

ary how  the  figures  on  the  whole  do  not 
vary  very  much.  About  500  long  term, 
in  very  round  figures,  and  1,000  are 
comparatively  short  stay. 

10670.  What  proportion  would  come 
from  court  cases  and  what  proportion 

not? 1 am  so  sorry,  I have  not  got 

those  figures.  All  I can  say  is  that  we 
have  a far  smaller  percentage  of  court 
cases  than  many  other  authorities.  The 
vast  majority  of  our  children  are  in  care 
o.n  a voluntary  basis. 

Miss  Johnston : I noticed  that  in  your 
figures. 

10671.  Chairman : Do  you  notice  any 
particular  difference  between  the  metro- 
politan parts  o.f  your  area  and  the  other 
parts  of  your  area  as  places  from  which 

children  in  care  originate? iWe  have 

about  as  many  children  coming  into  care 
from  each  part  of  the  county,  and  there 
is  not  any  difference. 

10672.  Professor  Mackenzie : I was 
going  to  ask  the  same  question,  and  1 
have  a rather  different  impression — that 
the  population  outside  the  metropolitan 
area  is  about  a third  of  the  county,  and 
the  children  coming  into  care  about  a 
half  of  the  total,  and  I was  a little  sur- 
prised that  the  proportion  of  children 
from  outside  the  metropolitan  area 
seemed  no  oe  the  higher  of  the  two.  Is 
that  a wrong  impression?  This  was 
simply  picked  up  from  a point  in  Sir 

Cyril’s  opening  statement. Alderman 

Sir  Cyril  Black : That  is  quite  correct. 

I had  noticed  the  same  point  when  Miss 
Watson  made  the  statement  from  which 
it  would  appear  ithat  if  a third  of  the 
population  of  the  county  are  in  the  extra 
metropolitan  part,  half  the  number  of 
children  coming  from  there,  that  pro- 
portion is  greater  . . . Miss  Watson: 

Yes,  I am  so  sorry,  that  is  quite  right.— 
Alderman  Sir  Cyril  Black:  The  pro- 
portion is  greater. 

Professor  Mackenzie:  Which  would 
happen  to  be  the  opposite  of  what  I 
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should  have  expected  on  general 
grounds.  However,  it  is  not  a thing  of 
substance,  and  it  is  only  to  clear  a point 
of  information. 

10673.  Miss  Johnston:  The  numbers 
in  .the  outside  area  seem  to  be  particu- 
larly high  in  one  or  two  places — Reigate 

for  instance? Miss  Watson:  Yes, 

that  is  true. 

10674.  Rather  than  all  over? Yes. 

10675.  Professor  Mackenzie:  One 

other  point  of  information.  Do  you  in 
(fact  place  -all  your  children  who  go  into 
foster  homes  within  Surrey,  or  are  you 
an  exporting  authority?  Do  you  look 

for  foster  homes  outside  Surrey? We 

never  look  deliberately  outside  Surrey. 
We  have  in  fact  somewhere  like  150 
children  placed  outside,  and  there  are 
fwo  reasons  for  that.  One  is  that  quite 
often  foster  parents  move  and  take  the 
child  with  them,  and  the  other  point  is 
if  a child  in  need  of  care  has  relations 
or  close  friends  outside  Surrey  we  would, 
of  course,  consider  hoarding  out  the 
child  there,  but  we  do  not  deliberately 
export. 

10676.  150  is  quite  a high  'proportion, 
I suppose,  of  your  1,500? 1 am  talk- 

ing about  150  children  in  care.  All 
those  are  not  in  foster  homes. 

10677.  Do  you  follow  them  up  your- 
selves and  look  after  them? Usually 

not.  We  ask  -our  opposite  numbers  to 
do  it,  unless  the  child  happens  to  be 
very  near  the  border  of  Surrey,  and  there 
is  a strong  reason  for  the  personal  re- 
lationship to  be  carried  on. 

10678.  Then  the  other  side  of  the 
account,  is  it  almost  entirely  the  L.C.C. 
which  is  finding  foster  homes  in  Surrey? 
•Is  there  any  other  authority,  Croydon 

or  Middlesex  which  is  a consumer? 

A few,  hut  nothing  very  significant.  The 
voluntary  organisations  board  out  in 
Surrey,  and  again  using  the  word  com- 
petition on  that,  it  is  not  done  de- 
liberately ; it  is  a perfectly  natural  thing 
which  happens,  but  voluntary  organisa- 
tions do  board  out  many  children. 

10679.  These  will  mainly  be  London 

county  children? 1 suppose  a lot  of 

them  are. 

10680.  There  is  nothing  probably  in 

that? The  majority  of  the  children 

from  the  voluntary  organisations  come 
from  London. 


Chairman:  .May  we  go  on  to  quite 
a different  series  of  services  now,  start- 
ing with  the  environmental  health 
services. 

10681.  Mr.  Cadbury:  There  was  no 
special  statement  on  this,  and  I have  just 
one  question.  The  disposal  of  refuse  in 
' the  County  of  Surrey  is  a district  council 
responsibility,  and  -in  your  opening  state- 
ment you  did  refer  to  good  co-operation, 
and,  in  fact,  we  have  had  evidence  of 
it.  Now  I .would  be  right  I think  in 
saying  that  Surrey^can  absorb  its  own 
smoke.  There  is  room  in  Surrey  to  dis- 
pose of  ithe  refuse  created  in  Surrey? 

Alderman  Sir  Cyril  Black:  I think  so, 
yes,  for  quite  a long  period  of  time 
anyhow. 

10682.  But,  of  course,  that  is  not  true 
of  .many  parts  of  the  Greater  London 
area,  and  I would  like  to  ask  you,  Sir 
Cyril,  whether  you  have  given  any 
thought  to  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
quite  a lot  of  evidence  to  suggest  that 
whereas  refuse  collection  is  essentially  a 
■local  matter,  refuse  disposal  is  a matter 
possibly  for  the  upper-tier  authorities, 
possibly  for  an  authority  which  covers  an 
area  much  greater  even  than  any  one 
county,  because  in  this  case  the  physical 
difficulties  of  the  inner  counties  are 
quite  obviously  much  greater  than  those 
of  the  outer  counties.  Have  you  as  a 
county  council  given  any  thought  to  this 

particular  point? 1 do  not  think  we 

have  taken  an  unduly  parochial  view 
of  the  matter.  Croydon,  of  course,  is 
outside  the  administrative  county  of 
Surrey  and  we  are  anxious  and.  happy 
to  do  something  to  help  them  in  their 
problem.  They  are  one  of  the  districts 
which  have  a rather  severe  problem  over 
this.  I would  have  thought  myself  that 
the  whole  problem  was  eminently  one 
that  would  be  considered,  and  be  con- 
sidered quite  speedily,  by  a joint  ad- 
visory committee  such  as  we  were  talking 
about  this  morning. 

10683.  I recognised  that  you  might  say 
that  this  is  the  sort  of  subject  that 
could  be  dealt  with.  I believe  that  Surrey 
and  Middlesex  are  blessed  with  vast 
areas  of  good  gravel  pits,  and  that  as 
the  gravel  is  won  at  least  some  authori- 
ties are  using  the  opportunity  to  dispose 
of  refuse  in  the  holes  that  are  made,  so 
that  it  might  need  some  pretty  good 

planning. Yes,  I must  admit  that  I 

am  not  really  technically  informed  on 
this  question  very  much.  I do  know 
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that  at  Egham  we  have  been  experi- 
menting on  that  line — when  I say  “ we  ” 
I do  not  mean  the  Surrey  County 
Council,  but  the  County  Council  has 
been  interested  in  the  scheme.  At 
Egham  quite  a lot  has  been  done  and  is 
being  done  in  that  way,  and  I under- 
stand that  it  is  working  out  all  right,  but 
quite  frankly  if  you  ask  me  what  the 
possibilities  are  of  a vast  amount  of 
disposal  in  the  county,  I am  not  too  sure. 

10684.  I really  wanted  to  draw  from 
you  the  point  which*  you  gave  me,  that 
there  is  perhaps  a case  for  looking  at 
this  on  a wider  basis  than  the  simpler 

problem  of  refuse  collection. 1 would 

certainly  agree  there. 

10685.  Chairman : Do  you  think  that 
this  question  of  refuse  disposal  is  to 
some  extent  tied  up  with  planning?  I 
ask  that  for  this  reason,  that  gravel  pits 
are  being  opened  or  deepened  or 
widened  all  the  time,  which  is  under 
planning  approval.  Whether  the  pits  are 
to  be  used  for  the  disposal  of  refuse  is 
also  a matter  which  comes  within  the 
ambit  of  the  planning  authority,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  you 
were  able  to  help  one  or  two  districts 
at  Egham  I know  from  what  we  have 
been  told  before.  In  other  parts  of  the 
area  there  are  chalk  pits,  there  are  the 
Essex  marshes,  there  are  other  marshes, 
and  there  are  quite  a number  of  places 
where  the  operations  of  mankind  are 
leaving  pits  in  the  earth  which  really 
ought  to  be  filled  up  with  something  and 
restored  to  normal  use  again,  and  both 
the  process  of  making  the  pit  and  the 
process  of  filling  up  the  pit  involve  a 
good  deal  of  planning  control  and  con- 
sideration. If  you  get  the  situation 
where,  as  you  must  do,  I think,  the  ques- 
tion of  amenity  comes  into  it  a lot,  is 
it  not  a little  bit  difficult  if  you  have 
one  planning  authority  considering  the 
amenities  side  and  naturally  and  quite 
rightly  and  properly  their  opinion  tilts 
on  the  side  of  amenity,  when  you  have 
a whole  group  of  authorities  who  have 
the  problem  of  getting  rid  of  their 
refuse.  Would  it  not  help  a good  deal 
if  you  had  some  authority  which  was 
responsible  not  only  for  the  granting  of 
planning  permission  to  tip,  but  also  had 
some  purview  of  the  problem  of  picking 
up  the  refuse  and  transporting  it  and 
dealing  with  it,  because  they  are  both 
positive  and  negative  sides  of  the  public 


health  problem? 1 think  as  far  as 

planning  is  concerned  so  often  our  deci- 
sions have  to  take  the  form  of  balancing 
on  the  one  hand  the  amenities  of  a 
district,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  harsh 
realities  that  you  have  to  provide  houses 
and  factories  and  workshops  somewhere 
or  other.  Most  of  one’s  decisions  on 
town  planning  seem  to  me  to  depend 
on  a rather  nice  judgment  of  the  two 
facts  as  to  whether  amenity  or  more 
practical  purposes  ought  to  prevail ; and 
we  have  at  the  moment  in  Surrey  the 
very  kind  of  problem  to  which  you  have 
referred.  There  are  some  old  chalk  pits 
near  Reigate  in  which  our  neighbours, 
Croydon,  want  to  dispose  of  some  of 
their  refuse  and  I believe  it  is  alleged 
the  space  there  is  adequate  to  meet  their 
needs  for  about  another  20  years,  but 
there  is  the  most  intense  opposition,  as 
you  might  expect,  from  householders  in 
the  district.  That  opposition  may  be 
well  founded,  or  it  may  not,  it  may  be 
based  on  forces  which  are  physical  or 
■not,  but  the  position  is  real,  and  about 
that  there  is  no  doubt  at  all.  The  view 
■that  we  have  taken  as  the  planning 
authority  is  that  this  proposal  involves 
all  kinds  of  technical  considerations  on 
which  it  is  rather  difficult  for  local 
authorities  to  be  experts,  and  we  have 
taken  the  view,  in  which  the  Minister  has 
concurred,  that  it  is  eminently  a case  in 
which  the  Minister  ought  to  hold  a pub- 
lic inquiry  and  balance  up  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  and  give  all  the  objec- 
tors and  people  wanting  to  appear  there 
and  their  representatives  there  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  heard,  and  finally  give  his 
decision.  I think  you  would  probably  feel 
(that  in  (the  circumstances  that  was  a fair 
way,  the  fairest  way  that  we  could 
achieve  anyhow  of  getting  proper  con- 
sideration of  all  the  facts  and  getting  a 
level  decision  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done.  But  I do  agree  there  may  well  bo 
cases  in  which  considerations  on  a wider 
basis  .even  than  a county  basis  arise  and, 
as  I did  say,  the  kind  of  joint  advisory 
committee  that  I was  talking  about  at 
some  length  this  morning  seems  lo  bo 
an  eminently  suitable  body  to  look  at 
this  sort  of  problem. 

10686.  You  have  an  extraordinary 
situation  in  this  question  of  refuse  dis- 
posal where  you  get  the  most  amazing 
criss-cross  of  routes,  and  there  is  not 
much  reason  in  it,  is  there,  as  a result 
of  all  of  the  ad  hoc  arrangements  in  the 
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past?  There  does  seem  to  be  some 
ground  for  considering  whether  it  should 
not  be  dealt  with  on  a regional  basis.  I 
do  not  want  to  put  that  to  you,  but  what 
I want  to  put  is  this,  that  it  does  seem  that 
planning  and  the  problem  of  refuse  dis- 
posal do  go  hand  in  hand. 1 should 

accept  that  completely. 

10687.  It  is  a question  of  planning  on 
the  one  hand,  the  unpleasantness  or  dis- 
turbance which  may  arise  from  tipping 
somewhere  against  the  other  places 
where  you  may  have  the  tip  or  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  dps  at  all. It  is  a very 

real  problem. 

Mr.  Cadbury : I -think  that  is  all  on 
environmental  health. 

Chairman-.  No  stream  trouble? 

10688.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I understand 

you  have  -no  stream  troubles,  the  Hogs- 

mill  River,  etc.? 1 do  not  know 

whether  it  would  be  helpful,  but  I have 
quite  a short  opening  statement  on  the 
question  of  our  rivers  and  streams.  I 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  we  have 
not  a major  problem,  but  I do  not  think 
it  would  be  perhaps  quite  correct  to  say 
there  is  no  problem.  We  have  a little 
problem  over  it.  Perhaps  you  might  care 
for  me  to  make  the  statement  and  then 
if  any  point  arises  on  it . . . 

10689.  Chairman:  It  is  the  one  on 
water-courses? Yes. 

With  reference  to  the  Memorandum  of 
Evidence  from  the  Ministry  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government,  it  is  stated  under 
the  heading  of  “Flooding  of  Water- 
courses ”,  p.  121,  that  a number  of  autho- 
rities experience  surface  water  problems 
because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  powers 
enabling  them  to  deal  with  flooding  by 
streams  and  watercourses.  Certain  autho- 
rities, including  the  Middlesex  County 
Council,  are  referred  to  as  having  taken 
Parliamentary  powers  enabling  them  to 
carry  out  improvement  work  and  thus 
to  overcome  difficulties  relating  to 
flooding. 

The  Surrey  County  Council  has,  in 
fact,  in  conjunction  with  certain  District 
Authorities,  played  a prominent  part  in 
■the  improvement  of  rivers  with  a view 
to  the  prevention  of  flooding,  examples 
being  the  Beverley  Brook  and  Pyl  Brook, 
and  the  Hogsmill  River.  A scheme  has 
been  prepared,  in  conjunction  with  the 
District  Authorities  concerned,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  River  Wandle. 


In  the  Memorandum  of  Evidence  sub- 
mitted by  the  Council  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, under  the  heading  “Control  of 
Watercourses  and  Ditches  ” (p.  11),  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  fact  that,  due  to  the 
anomalous  legislative  situation,  the 
County  Council  have  no  jurisdiction  over 
a short  section  of  the  River  Wandle  in 
Wimbledon,  which  <is  vested  in  the 
London  County  Council  as  a Metropoli- 
tan sewer.  Agreement  has  now  been 
reached  between  the  Surrey  and  the 
London  County  Councils,  a draft  Bill  has 
been  prepared,  and  the  London  County 
Council  and  the  Surrey  County  Council 
will,  in  due  course,  be  recommended  to 
proceed  with  the  Bill  as  a joint  pro- 
motion in  the  next  Parliamentary  session. 

I think  we  are  well  on  the  way  to  solving 
our  remaining  problems,  Sir. 

10690.  Mr.  Cadbury:  On  housing,  you 
are  not  a housing  authority? No. 

10691.  We  have  already  touched  on 
certain  housing  problems  for  the  aged 
and  on  welfare,  and  really  there  is  only 
one  question  on  housing  I wanted  to  ask. 
In  the  provision  of  Part  III  accommoda- 
tion for  the  welfare  department  do  you 
in  fact  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  suit- 
able accommodation  from  the  district 
councils  over  housing  properties,  and  so 

on? Mr.  Ball  can  perhaps  best  answer 

that  question. — Mr.  Ball:  I would  not 
say  there  are  no  difficuties.  Of  course, 
there  are  difficulties,  but  the  liaison  is 
such  that  if  there  should  be  an  aged 
person  in  need  the  housing  authorities 
will  give  the  co-operation  we  want  on 
the  homeless,  and  there  is  also  the  liaison 
if  we  start  off  a training  home  we  get 
the  family  there  for’  12  months  on  the 
understanding  that  the  housing  authority 
will  rehouse  after  the  training.  That 
promise  has  been  given. 

10692.  We  have  had  it  put  to  us  fairly 
strongly  from  several  witnesses  that  wel- 
fare and  housing  ought  to  be  under  the 
one  authority,  because  in  so  many  ways, 
particularly  on  this  Part  III  side,  they  are 
working  for  the  same  family,  but  I 
gather  that  the  position,  though  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  does  not  suggest  to 
your  minds  that  you  ought  to  have  it 
under  one  authority?  You  would  rather 

go  on  as  at  present? Alderman  Sir 

Cyril  Black : I think  it  works  better  as 
at  present,  Sir.  We  do  not  want  to  be  a 
housing  authority,  and  none  of  our  dis- 
trict authorities  want  us  to  be  housing 
authorities  and  there  is  I think  identity  of 
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view  on  that  point.  I certainly  do  not 
think  that  district  authorities  ought  to 
take  over  the  welfare  functions  from  the 
county  council.  I think  they  are  too 
small  to  be  able  to  deal  with  that  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  I think  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  present  scheme  are  small. 

10693.  I do  not  want  to  go  back  over 
the  welfare  ground,  but  I gathered  Hint 
would  probably  be  the  position  from  the 

answers  on  welfare.  Now  planning? 

I have  a short  opening  statement  here, 
Sir.  It  might  be  helpful  to  the  Com- 
mission if  I read  it  to  open  the  examina- 
tion. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  the  Commission 
if,  to  open  the  examination  of  Town  and 
Country  Planning,  I wore  to  make  brief 
references  to  three  important  aspects  in 
which  I believe  the  Commission  will  be 
especially  interested. 

Arrangements  for  Administration 

The  existing  arrangements  for  adminis- 
tration of  Town  and  Country  Planning 
in  Surrey  are  as  set  out  in  the  attached 
paper*.  This  paper  elaborates  in  a 
number  of  respects  the  description  given 
at  p.  19  of  our  written  Preliminary 
Memorandum. 

As  stated  in  my  general  opening  state- 
ment, the  County  Planning  Committee 
have  set  up  a Special  Sub-Committee  with 
terms  of  reference  comprehensively  to 
review  the  scheme  of  organisation  and 
administration  arrangements  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Surrey  Counity  Districts 
Association  and  the  Area  Sub- 
committees. 

Overall  Co-ordination  of  the  Greater 
London  Area 

I referred  in  my  general  opening 
statement  (para.  18  (a)  (iii))  to  some 
existing  forms  of  voluntary  co-ordination 
by  the  Ministry,  by  the  London  County 
Council,  by  the  conferences  on  the  Green 
Belt  and  other  matters  and  by  Joint 
Advisory  Committees  with  some  of  our 
neighbours,  and  T suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  a Joint  Advisory  Committee  for 
the  Greater  London  Area  as  a whole. 
We  had  in  mind  there,  a Committee 
representative  of  all  the  Local  Planning 
Authorities  which  might  perhaps  have 
an  independent  Chairman,  include  some 
co-opted  members  and  have  a small  staff. 

An  Advisory  Committee  for  London 
Regional  Plannmj^  was  set  up  ad  hoc 

* Not  reproduced 


in  1945  “to  co-ordinate  the  examination 
of  the  [Greater  London]  Plan  and  to 
arrive  at  an  agreed  outline  plan  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Minister  with  a view  to 
its  serving,  with  .the  Minister’s  approval, 
as  a broad  outline  to  the  Planning 
Authorities  . . . within  the  area  affected  ", 
Our  Advisory  Committee  would  be  a 
Standing  one,  keeping  the  whole  Region 
under  continuous  review  and  capable  of 
making  proposals  and  recommendations, 
to  the  Minister  in  relation  to  major 
regional  problems,  e.g.,  the  preservation 
of  the  Green  Belt,  the  major  road  plan. 
Such  a Committee  could,  if  necessary, 
move  the  Minister  to  commission  another 
“ Abercrombie  ” report  and,  as  before, 
co-ordinate  its  examination  when 
received.  If  it  is  felt  there  should  bo 
more  co-ordination  than  there  is  at  the 
(moment  then,  in  our  judgment,  this 
Advisory  Committee  is  all  that  is  needed. 
We  can  certainly  see  no  justification  or 
necessity  for  creating  any  executive 
superstructure  for  the  Region  over  and 
above  the  present  Local  Planning 
Authorities. 

Housing  and  Overspill 
Tn  the  section  on  Housing  at  page  14 
of  our  Preliminary  Written  Memorandum 
of  Evidence  we  have  briefly  mentioned 
the  Frimley  and  Camberley  Town 
Development  Scheme.  Under  this  the 
Urban  District  Council  are  building 
1,250  dwellings  for  ten  sister  District 
Authorities  in  the  Metropolitan  part  of 
■the  Counity.  The  County  Council  were 
able  to  use  their  good  offices  to  bring 
the  parties  togothcr  and  have  given  sub- 
stantial flancial  assistance  in  the  form 
of  grants  towards  sewage  works  and 
water  guarantees  totalling  in  all  some 
£40,000.  The  tenants  are  being  drawn 
from  the  Metropolitan  District  Authori- 
ties’ housing  lists.  There  is  no  industrial 
selection  scheme  but  the  County  Plan- 
ning Committee  and  the  Receiving 
Authority  are  ensuring  that  there  are 
enough  vacancies  in  new  and  expanding 
industry  to  offer  a wide  choice  of  jobs, 
both  for  men  and  for  women. 

lit  is  stated  (June,  1958)  in  the  evidence 
of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  at  page  1 1 5 that  the  Frimley 
and  Camberley  Town  Development 
Scheme  “ is  not  being  carried  into  effect 
as  yet  ”,  The  Scheme  was,  in  fact, 
■inaugurated  on  the  12th  December,  1958, 
and  a number  of  houses  is  already  in 
occupation. 
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We  have  also  mentioned  in  the  section 
on  Housing,  the  County  Council’s  past 
co-operation  with  the  London  County 
Council  in  connection  with  the  provision 
iby  them  in  Surrey,  'both  before  and  since 
the  war,  of  three  large  out-county  housing 
estates,  at  St.  Holier  in  the  Merton  and 
Morden  and  Carshalton  Urban  Districts 
in  Metropolitan  Surrey  and  at  Merstham 
in  Reigate  and  at  Sheerwater  in  Woking 
Urban  District  in  extra-Metropolitan 
Surrey.  As  the  Commission  know,  the 
London  County  Council,  who  are  decant- 
ing industry  and  population  simultane- 
ously, are  now  looking  to  expanding 
towns  further  afield. 

Apart  from  housing  certain  of  its  own 
staff  the  Surrey  County  Council  is  not 
a Housing  Authority,  nor  does  ,it  see  any 
justification  for  further  powers  in  this 
field. 

When  we  come  to  deal  with  Welfare 
Services  1 shall  bo  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  as  to  the  County  Council’s  co- 
operation, financial  and  otherwise,  with 
the  District  Authorities  in  connection 
with  the  Housing  of  Old  People  and  the 
provision  of  intermediate  accommoda- 
tion for  evicted  families. 

10604.  Sir  Cyril,  the  questions  1 really 
■want  to  ask — wc  have  dealt  with  the 
major  questions  in  which  we  were  really 
interested — are  mainly  concerned  with 
the  delegation  to  the  district  councils  of 
broadly  the  Part  III  planning  powers. 
We  have  received  a great  deal  of  evi- 
dence on  this  subject,  and  it  is  one,  if  I 
may  say  so,  on  which  there  is  a good 
deal  of  feeling,  not  only  outside  Surrey 
but  in  Surrey.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
review  which  you  referred  to  just  now  in 
this  statement  may  completely  satisfy 
the  district  councils  in  Surrey,  though 
from  what  some  of  them  have  said  I 
would  question  whether  they  will  be 
satisfied  with  less  than  conferment  of 
Part  HI  powers.  In  Surrey  the  Clerk 
has  been  kind  enough  to  give  us  a good 
deal  of  information  on  the  time  taken 
for  applications  to  be  settled,  and  the 
first  question  I would  like  to  ask  really 
is  how  far  you  feel  the  present  organisa- 
tion, which  is  fairly  cumbersome,  and 
which  must  lead  to  delay,  is  necessary? 
As  I understand  it,  if  I am  a developer 
I take  my  application  to  the  town  hall, 
and  it  is  there  set  out  for  scrutiny  by 
the  officer  of  the  county  council  who  is 
a divisional  officer.  He  then  recom- 
mends which  should  go  forward,  and 


which  should  go  back — I mean  back  to 
the  local  authority  for  decision — and  then 
it  goes  through  the  area  committee  and 
to  a technical  sub-committee  of  the  area 
committee,  and  in  some  cases  then  right 
on  to  the  county  council.  Are  you  satis- 
fied that  that  is  not  an  unduly  cumber- 
some pattern? 1 think  I am  right  that 

the  Ministry  are  just  about  to  issue  a 
new  scheme  of  delegation  in  the  field  of 
town  planning,  and,  as  you  yourself  have 
mentioned,  we  are  at  this  moment  about 
to  consider  the  question  with  the  county 
district  authorities  through  the  County 
Districts  Association.  I am  not  at  the 
moment  satisfied  that  any  great  saving  of 
time  can  be  achieved  in  dealing  with 
applications.  When  you  look  at  the 
great  majority  of  the  applications  they 
really,  I think,  are  disposed  of  without 
undue  delay.  According  to  the  figures 
that  1 have,  in  the  period  from  March 
to  August,  1958,  the  broad  result  is  as 
follows,  that  85  per  cent,  of  planning 
applications  determined  by  the  district 
councils  with  or  without  reference  to 
area  sub-committees  were  disposed  of 
within  two  months,  and  the  remainder 
generally  within  three  months ; 60  per 
cent,  of  the  planning  applications  deter- 
mined by  the  county  planning  committee 
were  disposed  of  within  two  months,  14 
per  cent,  within  3 months,  and  the 
remainder  over  a longer  period.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  there  is  really  a 
great  deal  of  room  for  improvement  on 
that  time  factor.  If  I can  speak  for  the 
moment  as  one  who  is  interested  in  build- 
ing development  in  an  entirely  different 
capacity,  of  course  I share  the  general 
view  of  any  developer  that  it  ought  to  be 
possible  to  get  quicker  town  planning 
decisions,  but  when  you  come  to  look  at 
what  is  involved  in  all  this  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  it  can  be  very  much  speeded 
up.  The  complaints  that  we  get  from 
the  public  in  regard  to  planning  cases 
only  to  a very  small  extent  take  the  form 
of  complaining  about  delay.  The  much 
more  frequent  complaint  is  that  some- 
body lives  in  a road  and  he  sees  that 
some  development  is  going  to  take  place 
which  in  his  view  injuriously  affects  his 
property  or  the  district  in  which  he  lives. 
He  wants  to  know  why  the  matter  has 
been  rushed  through  in  some  hole  and 
corner  way  and  why  he  has  had  no  prior 
notice,  because  if  he  had  known  about  it 
in  time  there  was  all  kinds  of  action  in 
the  field  of  objection  that  he  would  have 
taken.  It  seems  to  me  if  you  were  going 
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to  try  to  eliminate  any  o£  the  present 
stages — I do  not  want  to  prejudge  our 
ultimate  decisions  on  this  matter,  but  if 
you  are  going,  in  the  interests  of  short- 
circuiting  things,  to  cut  out  any  of  the 
present  stages  in  the  machine,  you  are 
not  going  to  achieve  any  very  great 
speeding  up  of  the  process,  and  you  may 
do  it  at  the  cost  of  an  even  further 
greater  impression  being  given  to  the 
public  who  regard  themselves  as  inter- 
ested when  their  own  properties  are  near 
to  some  development  that  the  thing  is 
being  rushed  through  and  they  are  really 
given  no  opportunity  to  think  about  it 
and  say  anything  about  it  that  they  want 
•to  say. 

10695.  I think  it  is  agreed  by  every- 
one that  where  you  have  a two  tier 
system  of  government  the  development 
plan  itself,  and  therefore  variations  from 
the  development  plan,  material  variations, 
must  be  the  subject  of  consideration  by 
the  upper  tier  authority,  but  by  the 
figures  which  you  have  just  quoted, 
which  is  the  case  in  almost  all  the 
evidence  we  have  got,  the  great  number 
of  planning  applications  do  not  involve 
policy  connected  with  the  development 
plan  or  variations  from  the  development 
plan.  Now  I would  like  to  put  this  to 
you.  In  an  adjacent  county  where  a 
similar  position  is  in  existence,  there  is 
a different  form  of  delegation  which  both 
the  county  council  and  the  district  coun- 
cils say  works  very  well  indeed.  As  in 
the  case  of  Surrey  a certain  set  of  rules 
is  dravyn  up  as  to  what  can  and  what 
cannot  be  settled  at  the  local  level, 
matters  like  the  council’s  own  develop- 
ment, or  deviation  from  the  development 
plan  being  referred  to  the  county  coun- 
cil. The  gfeat  difference  there  is  this, 
that  the  district  council  deals  with  all  the 
applications  itself  on  the  advice  of  its 
own  officers  and  decides  which  do  or  do 
not  fall  within  the  pattern  of  the  agreed 
schedule.  Copies  of  the  applications  are 
sent  to  the  county  council,  and  no  de- 
cision can  be  made  on  them  under  a 
fortnight,  or  can  bo  given  under  a fort- 
night. That  does,  of  course,  give  the 
county  council  the  opportunity  to  call 
any  items  in.  We  were  told  that  this  has 
worked  very  well;  that  the  number  re- 
ferred is  something  like  5 per  cent,  it 
is  a rather  smaller  proportion,  but  t 
think  that  was  the  figure,  and  that  so 
far  the  county  council  has  had  no  cause 
to  call  any  of  them  in,  and  the  inter- 
pretation lias,  in  every  case,  been  from 


their  point  of  view  satisfactory.  Indeed, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  district 
councils  who  spoke  about  this,  it  gives 
them  a great  sense  of  feeling  that  they 
have  a good  deal  of  local  autonomy  on 
the  matters  which  even  in  your  own  sub- 
mission should  be  referred  to  them.  I 
ask  you  whether  you  have  considered 
that  sort  of  thing,  because,  as  I say,  we 
have  had  from  the  evidence  that  district 
councils  feel  frustrated  by  the  different 
forms  of  delegation  which  apply  in  most 
areas,  but  this  is  an  area  in  which  we 
did  not  seem  to  find  that  sense  of  frustra- 
tion.  1 am  greatly  obliged  to  you 

for  drawing  our  attention  to  this.  We 
have  only  heard  about  the  Kent  arrange- 
ments in  the  last  few  days,  and  I have 
at  the  moment  no  details  of  them.  I 
have  asked  for  full  particulars  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  any  information  that  would 
be  helpful  to  us  in  considering  it,  but  in 
the  absence  of  having  seen  particulars 
of  the  scheme,  and  really  without  know- 
ing anything  about  the  experience  that 
they  had  there,  I think  you  will  under- 
stand that  I must  reserve  any  kind  of 
opinion  on  it,  because  I really  do  not 
know  enough  about  it  to  express  even 
a preliminary  reaction.  What  I would 
say  is  this,  that  we  are  only  too  happy 
to  improve  our  methods  by  learning  from 
other  authorities’  ideas  and  experience, 
and  we  are  continually  trying  to  do 
that.  We  shall  obtain  full  particulars 
of  the  Kent  scheme,  and  we  arc  actively 
considering  the  whole  question  of  im- 
proving our  delegation  arrangements 
with  the  district  authorities.  We  have 
also  in  mind  that  wc  are  likely  to  get 
some  guidance  in  the  very  near  future 
from  the  Ministry  itself  on  this  matter. 
We  do  not  take  up  the  position  at  all 
that  our  present  delegation  arrangements 
are  perfect  or  incapable  of  improvement, 
and  wc  propose  to  have  active  thought 
on  the  matter  and  aclivc  discussion  with 
the  district  councils  about  it. 

10696.  Many  district  councils  in 
London  feel  they  ought  to  have  Part  III 
planning  powers  as  of  right  written  into 
the  legislation  and  not  depend  on  the 
goodwill  of  the  county  council.  That  I 

think  is  not  the  case  in  Surrey. Wc 

should  certainly  be  against  that,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  national  policy 
that  they  should. 

10697.  The  Chairman  corrects  me  and 
I think  we  have  had  some  evidence  that 
some  Surrey  districts  feel  as  strongly 
about  it  as  others. We  would  not  be 
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in  favour  of  going  that  far,  but  we  do 
want  to  improve  the  delegation  arrange- 
ments if  we  can. 

10698.  Chairman : One  wonders  really 
how  far  some  of  these  diflerences  are 
real.  Take,  for  example,  your  own  pro- 
cedure. There,  as  I understand  it,  there 
are  seven  categories  of  application  which 
have  to  be  passed  on  to  the  county  coun- 
cil, and  there  are  some,  perhaps  the  larger 
part  of  the  applications,  which  can  be 

dealt  with  by  the  county  district. 

Much  the  larger  part. 

10699.  Much  the  larger  part?  Much 

the  larger  number? Yes. 

10700.  But  it  is  not  for  the  county  dis- 
tricts to  decide  whether  a particular 
application  falls  within  one  category  or 
another.  There  is  machinery  whereby 
that  point  can  be  settled  on  behalf  of 
the  county  council.  Now  I get  the  im- 
pression— you  must  tell  me,  or  your 
planning  officer  must  tell  me  if  I am 
wrong — that  in  fact  the  number  of  cases 
in  which  the  county  and  the  county  dis- 
trict disagree  as  to  whether  a case  falls 
into  one  category  or  another  is  infi- 
nitesimal.  -Mr.  Durrant : Yes. 

10701.  One  wonders  whether  it  is 
worthwhile  preserving  this  -machinery 
whereby  the  county  can  in  the  last  resort 
come  to  the  conclusion  into  which  cate- 
gory the  things  fall  and  whether  the 
time  -has  -not  come,  when  it  would  be 
safe  to  leave  that  decision  to  the  county 
district,  recognising  that  -there  might  be 
one  or  two  cases,  or  a small  number 
of  cases  during  the  year  when  there 
would  -be  a difference  of  opinion,  but 
ha-rdly  worthwhile  keeping  a large  piece 
of  administrative  machinery  to  deal  with 
such  a small  fraction  of  the  cases.  That 
is  the  sort  of  problem  that  was  put 
to  us,  -but  might  X ask  Mr.  Dur-rarut? 

Mr.  Durrant-.  There  are  certain 

cases  about  which  there  is  no  doubt. 
They  are  listed.  Broadly,  development 
which  increases  employment,  for  which 
another  authority  may  have  houses 
built  in  its  area  sooner  than  it  expected, 
and  that  kind  of  thing,  hut  plans  nowa- 
days are  not  so  -precise  as  -the  old  pla-ns 
were,  and  an  area  simply  allocated 
primarily  for,  say,  residential  use  can 
include  other  uses  and  various  densities. 
This  question  is  for  my  committee  to 
consider,  and  they  have  not  considered  it 
at  all,  but  as  an  officer  I feel  that  the 
organisation  or  the  authority  responsible 
for  making  -the  plan  and  keeping  it  under 


review  as  the  years  go  by  is  entitled  to 
consider  whether  a particular  proposal 
which  it  sees  is  likely  to  be  out  of  accord 
with  its  conception  of  its  plan  or  not,  and 
that  view  may  -be  not  the  same  view  as 
the  view  of  the  district  authority  that 
sees  only  one  part  of  the  planned  area. 
After  all  it  is  -not  being  called  in  for 
determination  by  the  county  council. 
All  the  officer  is  doing  is  saying  to  the 
district  officer:  “I  think  this  is  some- 
thing wh-ich  the  area  sub-committee,  of 
which  your  council  is  a constituent  part, 
should  see.”  The  aTea  sub-committee  is 
not  determining  anything.  It  may  advise 
the  district  council,  and  it  is  a place 
where  the  month  to  month  picture, of 
development  can  be  discussed.  If  the 
power  to  schedule  were  abused,  a great 
many  cases  might  be  brought  in  for  less 
important  reasons,  but  out  -of  all  the 
applications  that  'have  -been  made  and 
scheduled  in  the  last  ten  yea-rs — I suppose 
some  100,000  or  more — I can  think  of 
only  four  cases  in  which  the  decision  of 
the  area  officer  to  schedule  an  application 
has  been  challenged,  if  that  is  not  too 
strong  a word,  toy  a district  council’s 
officer.  -It  does  not  follow  the  district 
council  officer  would  have  come  to 
exactly  the  same  decision  on  his  own.  It 
means  -that  in  every  case  except  those 
four  he  'has  seen  the  point  and  accepted 
it. 

10702.  The  same  answer  in  a different 
form  has  been  given  by  a number  of 
planning  officers  of  counties,  and  the  way 
it  seems  to  go  is  this.  The  county 
planning  officers  are  saying  that  if  you 
were  to  -give  discretion  to  the  county 
district  to  decide  whether  -it  should  be 
passed  on  or  it  should  not,  you  have  to 
remember  that  the  actual  exercise  of  the 
judgment  at  that  point  in  itself  having 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  town  maps, 
that  very  judgment  itself  contains  in  it 
an  element  of  the  exercise  of  discretion 
having  regard  to  the  state  of  the  town 
map,  and  that  therefore  either  you  are 
giving  a substantial  element  of  discretion 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  plan  to  the 
county  district,  or  else  alternatively  you 
might  be  driven  to  go  back  to  the  old 
system  of  making  the  town  maps  very 
much  more  rigid  and  detailed  than  they 
are  today,  and  relaxation  has  had  com- 
pensating advantages  in  other  directions. 
I gather  you  do  not  accept  the  way  in 
which  that  has  been  -put  by  other  coun- 
ties, but  it  is  your  own  -point  of  view,  is 
it  not? Yes,  I think  so.  May  I add 
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this  too,  that  the  county  council  is 
•responsible  for  certain  social  services 
which  flow  from  substantial  develop- 
ment? They  have  made  plans  based  on 
the  development  plan  as  they  saw  it, 
and  on  the  figures  that  were  estimated 
•at  that  time.  Within  five  years  the 
picture  changes.  More  big  houses  are 
splitting  up  than  was  expected,  and  things 
of  that  kind.  I would  have  thought  that 
must  be  considered  on  as  broad  a basis 
as  possible. 

Chairman : I follow  the  point. 

10703.  Professor  Mackenzie : Could  I 
just  take  up  another  point  that  we  have 
been  meeting  everywhere,  though  in 
other  counties  in  a rather  more  intense 
form,  the  question  of  the  long  term 
future  of  the  L.C.C.  out-county  housing 
estates.  I am  afraid  I have  not  here  any 
figures  about  the  number  of  houses  in 
the  three  estates  you  have  mentioned,  St. 
Helier,  Merstham  and  Sheerwater,  but  it 

is  quite  substantial,  is  it  not? Aider- 

man  Sir  Cyril  Black : Several  thousands. 

10704.  Houses?  Is  it  of  the  order  of 
10,000,  and  not  more  than  that,  is  it? 
Not  as  many,  I would  have  thought. 

10705.  This  is,  of  course,  a relatively 
small  problem  compared  with  that  in 
other  counties,  where  the  continuous 
process  of  the  export  of  large  families 
from  inner  London  is  a puzzle  for  the 
county  social  services,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  what  the  final  settlement  should 
be  between  the  exporting  county  and 
the  importing  county.  Is  this  a problem 
which  has  so  far  occupied  your  minds 
at  all?  Have  you  considered  whether 
in  not  necessarily  the  immediate  future, 
but  in  the  very  long  run  these  L.C.C. 
.estates  should  become  estates  of  the 
Surrey  county  or  one  of  the  Surrey  dis- 
tricts?  We  have  not  considered  the 

problem  I think  for  the  main  reason 
that  we  are  not  a housing  authority. 
Therefore  we  do  not  have  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  housing  people,  and  we 
have  no  organisation  for  the  manage- 
ment of  large  estates  like  that.  It  might 
conceivably  be  a problem  for  the  county 
districts,  the  three  county  districts  in 
which  the  estates  are,  but  I cannot  recall 
that  it  has  ever  been  raised  by  them.  I 
do  not  think  I have  heard  of  it.  I am 
not  conscious  of  any  problem  about  it. 

10706.  It  has  not  impinged  on  you  in 
the  form  of  more  difficulties  of  school 
planning  because  of  the  extra  popula- 
tion in  these  areas,  the  difficulty  of 


welfare  services  or  children’s  services? 

Yes,  indeed  it  has  impinged  upon 

us.  We  have  had  to  do  a lot  of  addi- 
tional school  building  since  the  war  in 
order  to  deal  with  the  children  on  the 
Sheerwater  and  Merstham  estates,  and 
before  the  war  we  did  a big  school 
building  programme  on  the  St.  Helier 
estate.  On  the  other"  hand  we  have 
always  had  close  and  co-operative 
arrangements  with  the  L.C.C.  We  have 
always  known  in  advance  what  they 
were  doing,  and  what  their  plans  were, 
and  we  have  therefore  known  at  certain 
stages  certain  schools  were  likely  to  be 
required  as  their  houses  became 
occupied.  It  has  been,  of  course,  an 
extra  burden  on  the  ratepayers  of  Surrey 
because,  as  one  knows,  the  rates  that 
you  get  on  council  houses  of  that  kind 
by  no  means  pay  for  the  services  you 
have  to  provide  for  the  occupiers,  but 
I am  afraid  we  have  always  taken  the 
view  that  we  have  to  pay  for,  as  it  were, 
helping  our  neighbours. 

10707.  This  has  not  in  Surrey  reached 
the  stage  of  being  a problem  of  dealing 
with  an  excess  of  large  families  with 

the  local  authority  concerned? 1 do 

not  think  so,  I am  not  aware  of  it. 

10708.  Chairman'.  Is  not  Merton  and 
Morden  one  of  the  ten  authorities  co- 
operating in  the  Frimley  and  Camberlcy 
scheme? Yes. 

10709.  Would  they  have  had  to  if  it 
had  not  been  that  St.  Helier  was  there? 

1 am  afraid  I would  not  know.  T 

should  think  they  probably  would  have 
done,  because  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
their  neighbours  who  have  not  got  the 
St.  Helier  estate,  like  Wimbledon,  are 
also  having  to  share  in  the  Frimley  and 
Camberley  housing  scheme.  I do  not 
think  the  Merton  and  Morden  housing 
position  is  more  difficult  than  the  posi- 
tion in  Mitcham  or  Wimbledon. 

10710.  Highways  and  traffic? 1 do 

not  know  whether  on  highways  and 
traffic  it  would  be  for  your  convenience 
to  take  the  opening  statement  as  read? 
It  is  rather  long,  and  it  consists  of  a 
number  of  broadsides  on  the  Ministry 
of  Transport’s  particular  proposals. 

10711.  Chairman'.  We  have  read 
them,  and,  without  any  disrespect  to 
them,  they  are  not  novel,  we  have  re- 
ceived similar  information  from  other 
districts,  and  I think  it  would  be  con- 
venient if  we  could  take  them  as  read. 
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(The  following  is  the  statement  sub- 
mitted by  Alderman  Sir  Cyril  Black  on 
Highways  and  Traffic.) 

On  the  question  of  Highways  and 
Traffic  I would  like  to  deal  in  some 
detail  with  the  revolutionary  proposals 
of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  to  which, 
as  I made  clear  in  my  general  Opening 
Statement,  we  are  completely  opposed. 

Highways 

To  summarise  the  Ministry’s 
evidence: — 

(а)  they  refer  to  the  large  number 
of  authorities  with  whom  they  now 
have  to  deal  and  state  that  this  adds 
to  the  difficulties  of  co-ordination, 
tends  towards  delay  and  clash  of  in- 
terests, and  results  in  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  the  resultant  works ; 

(б)  they  suggest  that  for  better  co- 
ordination of  planning,  for  efficiency 
of  execution  and  for  economic  use  of 
men,  money  and  materials,  they  would 
like  to  see  the  number  of  Highways 
Authorities  in  the  Metropolitan  area 
considerably  reduced  so  that  each  may 
be  responsible  for  a greater  mileage  of 
roads  than  are  most  of  the  present 
Authorities ; 

(c)  they  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  a conurbation  no  Authority  with 
less  than  200,000  people  is  likely  to 
cover  enough  ground  to  give  worth- 
while mileage  of  main  roads  or  to 
have  sufficient  resources  to  support  the 
appropriate  range  of  specialist  high- 
ways engineers  ; 

id)  they  then  go  on  to  put  forward 
a specimen  proposal  for  22  Highway 
Authorities  with  average  populations 
of  400,000,  adding  that  these  single- 
tier Highways  Authorities  need  not 
necessarily  be  single-tier  for  all  other 
local  government  purposes  and  that 
they  would  have  no  objection,  in 
principle,  to  them  taking  the  form  of 
joint  boards,  provided  they  are  inde- 
dendent  precepting  authorities. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  present 
arrangements  in  Surrey  are,  lin  general, 
satisfactory,  and  we  see  no  justification 
for  any  material  change  in  the  existing 
highway  organisation. 

In  Metropolitan  Surrey,  as  stated  on 
page  21  of  our  Preliminary  Memoran- 
dum, all  District  Authorities  except  one 


have  claimed  the  functions  of  mainten- 
ance and  repair  of  classified  roads  under 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1929.  With 
the  one  Authority  the  Council  have  an 
agency  agreement. 

In  ' extra-Metropolitan  Surrey  all 
Borough  and  Urban  District  Councils 
except  three,  are  “ claiming  ” Authorities 
and,  here  again,  there  exist  agency 
agreements.  In  the  Rural  Districts,  of 
which  there  are  five,  the  Rural  District 
Council  acts  as  a Sub-Committee  of  the 
Highways  & Bridges  Committee. 

There  are  certain  short  lengths  of 
classified  roads  constructed^  by  the 
County  Council  which  are  still  directly 
maintained  by  them. 

The  Ministry’s  ad  hoc  scheme  would 
not  increase  efficiency.  Surrey  is  now 
a reasonable  size  for  the  economic 
operation  of  resources  in  labour,  plant, 
transport  and  the  supply  of  materials. 
Existing  arrangements  are  adequate  to 
deal  with  the  design  and  execution  of 
major  improvement  schemes,  and  the 
District  Councils  have  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  specialist  services  for  work 
such  as  bridge  design  and  no  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  the  hire  of  heavy 
equipment  at  reasonable  rates.  Keen 
competitive  prices  are  obtained  for  con- 
tract work  for  major  improvement 
schemes.  The  standards  laid  down  by 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  those  of 
the  British  Standards  Institution  are  now 
so  extensively  adopted  by  highway 
authorities  as  to  secure  uniformity  of 
practice  in  highway  foundation  and 
surfacing  work. 

The  work  of  day-to-day  maintenance 
of  classified  roads  is  carried  out  satis- 
factorily by  the  District  Authorities, 
the  funds  made  available  for  this  pur- 
pose being  determined  and  allocated  to 
the  District  Authorities  by  the  County 
Council  from  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
ceiling  grant,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
Ministry  direct  to  the  County  Council. 
The  co-ordination  of  improvement 
schemes  is  carried  out  by  the  County 
Council.  Each  year  the  Highways . & 
Bridges  Committee  submit  priority  lists, 
of  schemes  to  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port, who  are  thus  relieved  of  the  need 
for  dealing  with  the  District  Authorities, 
direct. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  Ministry’s- 
policy  having  been  vetoed  at  any  time- 
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as  a result  of  action  or  inaction  by  a 
District  Authority  in  Surrey. 

The  County  Council  makes  an  assess- 
ment of  priorities  of  highway  improve- 
ment schemes  from  amongst  the 
competing  claims  of  the  District 
Authorities  and  the  result  is  invariably 
regarded  as  a satisfactory  allocation  of 
the  resources  available. 

When  consultation  with  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  is  necessary  in  the  area  of 
the  District  Authority,  an  engineer  from 
the  Highways  and  Bridges  Department 
normally  attends  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  a Ministry  .representative  dealing  in- 
dependently with  the  District  Authority 
and  the  County  Council. 

The  planning  of  routes  for  new  motor 
roads,  trunk  roads  and  major  improve- 
ments of  classified  roads  is  dealt  with 
by  the  County  Council  following  con- 
sultation with  officers  of  the  District 
Authorities  and  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port, and  the  Memorandum  submitted 
to  the  Commission  by  the  Ministry 
admits  that  “ the  present  organisation  for 
the  planning  of  major  traffic  routes  is, 
broadly  speaking,  adequate 

The  County  Council  is  responsible 
for  questions  of  broad  policy  and 
finance  in  relation  to  classified  roads  in 
the  County  Districts,  and  a change  in 
administration  could  only  be  justified 
if  it  leads  to  improvement,  and  as  there 
are  no  major  defects  in  the  present 
system  a revolutionary  change  such  as 
that  suggested  by  the  Ministry  is,  in  our 
opinion,  totally  unwarranted. 

The  Ministry  proposals  would  result 
in  wasteful  expenditure,  in  duplication 
of  stall's,  office  premises,  depots,  etc. 
The  District  Councils  would  still  have 
to  maintain  their  depots  in  connection 
with  functions  other  than  highways,  c.g. 
street  cleansing,  refuse  collection, 
sewerage,  etc.  These  depots  are  con- 
veniently placed  for  the  economical 
working  of  transport  and  for  dealing  ex- 
peditiously with  any  emergencies. 

To  be  effective,  the  three  new  high- 
way authorities  suggested  for  Surrey  (in- 
cluding Croydon  County  Borough  Coun- 
cil) with  populations  between  381,000 
and  385,000,  would  almost  certainly  each 
have  to  be  sub-divided  into  divisions 
or  districts,  with  divisional  staff,  depots, 
plant  and  transport,  and  we  fail  to  see 
any  prospect  of  economy  in  this  system 
of  administration. 


Uniformity  of  practice  is  already 
assured  by  the  adoption  of  standard 
specifications  and  the  general  co- 
ordination exercised  by  the  Ministry  of 
Transport.  The  County  Council  already 
exercises  a high  degree  of  co-ordination 
among  its  constituent  authorities,  the  re- 
lationship being  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
co-operation  and  we  are  satisfied  (hat 
there  is  no  duplication  nor  wasteful  use 
of  technical  effort. 

The  County  Council  is  responsible  for 
the  design  of  extensive  schemes  such 
as  those  involving  arterial  roads  which 
normally  pass  through  the  areas  of 
several  Authorities.  The  Council  main- 
tains the  services  of  a highly  specialised 
professional  staff,  which  is  essential  for 
the  design  of  large-scale  highway 
engineering  works. 

The  staffing  of  ad  hoc  authorities 
would  denude  Authorities  of  engineering 
staff.  Engineers  arc  now  attracted  to 
laical  Government  principally  by  the 
prospect  of  engaging  in  large-scale  con- 
structional work. 

If  highway  and  bridge  design  and 
construction  were  to  be  removed  from 
Local  Government  the  recruitment  of 
engineers  of  the  right  calibre  into  the 
service  is  bound  to  suffer. 

With  reference  to  trunk  roads,  the 
County  Council  has  never  failed  in  its 
duty  as  the  Minister  of  Transport's 
agent  for  the  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  trunk  roads.  Major  improve- 
ments and  new  road  proposals  stem 
from  County  policy  and  agreement  is 
invariably  reached  with  the  District 
Authorities  in  matters  of  motor  and 
trunk  road  proposals. 

The  only  .recent  exception  we  can  re- 
call is  a divergence  of  view  with  the 
Beddington  and  Wellington  Borough 
Council  over  the  roule,  in  their  Borough, 
of  file  proposed  London-Brighton  Motor 
Road  which  the  County  Council  have 
just  determined  for  submission  to  the 
Minister,  at  his  request,  from  the  Lon- 
don to  the  Sussex  boundary. 

Turning  to  the  Ministry’s  proposal  for 
a limited  number  of  single-tier  highway 
authorities,  although  they  instance 
200,000  as  the  minimum  population 
needed,  their  specimen  proposal  produces 
Authorities  of  about  double  that 
population. 

Even  if  the  Ministry  of  Education 
were  in  favour  of  county  boroughs, 
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which  they  are  not,  the  areas  proposed 
by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  as  suitable 
for  highway  purposes  would  be  quite 
unsuitable  for  the  Education  Service,  as 
will  be  seen  on  a comparison  with  our 
Education  Divisional  Areas. 

It  follows  that  if  the  proposed  new 
highway  areas  could  not  be  made  to  lit 
into  a county  borough  pattern,  the  pro- 
posal for  joint  boards  would  necessarily 
have  to  be  pursued  and  I think  the  Royal 
Commission  has  boon  left  in  no  doubt 
by  Authorities  who  have  given  evidence 
to  them  that  they  would  view  with  the 
utmost  distaste  any  proposal  to,  in  effect, 
take  out  of  local  government  such  sub- 
stantial responsibilities  as  are  involved  in 
the  administration  of  highways.  Cer- 
tainly such  a proposal  would  lie  en- 
tirely contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment’s White  Papers  on  Areas  and 
Status,  Functions  and  Finance,  and  the 
subsequent  Local  Government  Act,  1958, 
from  which  it  was  clear  that  the 
Government  desired  to  strengthen  the 
independence  and  responsibility  of  local 
government  and  not  to  weaken  it. 

The  present  system  docs  provide  for 
cverv  individual  a readily  accessible 
avenue  through  which  his  needs  may 
be  made  known  and  his  grievances 
redressed. 

Major  highway  development  cannot 
bo  divorced  from  town  planning  and 
so  long  as  the  County  Council  is  the 
responsible  authority  For  one  of  these 
functions  it  is  essential  that  they  should 
continue  to  be  responsible  for  the  other. 

In  *he  Surrey  area  under  review 
921  miles  of  unclassified  roads  arc  now 
controlled  by  District  Councils.  The 
mileage  of  classified  roads  in  the  area 
is  403  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  suggest 
that  the  maintenance  of  unclassified 
roads—so  essentially  a function  of  a 
strictly  local  character — should  be  con- 
trolled by  an  authority  so  remote  as  that 
suggested  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport, 
having  a population  in  the  region,  as  far 
as  Surrey  is  concerned,  of  380,000, 

On  most  major  .problems  the  only 
Authorities  which  the  Ministry  now  need 
to  consult  in  Surrey  arc  the  County 
Council  and  the  Croydon  County 
Borough  Council,  whereas  the  organisa- 
tion suggested  by  the  (Ministry  would  re- 
quire consultation  with  three  ad  hoc 
.bodies  in  Surrey,  plus  the  Surrey  area 
outside  the  review. 


Surrey  has,  within  the  limits  of  the 
restricted  financial  resources  made  avail- 
able by  the  Government,  maintained  and 
improved  its  highway  system  by  a pro- 
gressive policy  and  the  present  state  of 
affairs  with  regard  to  highways  is  not 
due  to  any  inadequacy  in  the  machinery 
of  Local  Government,  tout  is  due  entirely 
to  the  national  economic  situation  which 
has  .prevailed  in  .recent  years.  If  there 
had  been  the  financial  resources  available 
in  recent  years,  the  County  .machine  in 
Surrey  would  have  adequately  and 
effectively  coped  with  what  was  de- 
manded of  it. 


Traffic. 

With  regard  to.  traffic,  we  can  agree 
that  there  is  scope  for  improvement  but 
not  on  the  drastic  lines  advocated  toy  the 
Ministry. 

In  the  London  Traffic  Area  (the 
Minister  .makes  the  Orders.  Outside  that 
Area  the  County  Council  are  the 
Authority,  except  in  two  Urban  Districts 
above  20,000  .population.  The  County 
Council  and  those  two  Districts  are  em- 
powered to  make  Orders  over  a wide 
range  of  traffic  matters  without  confirma- 
tion by  the  Minister.  We  suggest  that 
the  District  Authorities  in  the  Traffic 
Area  should  be  given  a similar  measure 
of  autonomy  and  that,  as  to  the  remain- 
ing Traffic  Orders,  the  County  Council 
should  become,  throughout  the  County, 
the  co-ordinating  Authority  on  behalf  of 
the  Minister,  just  as  they  are  his  co- 
ordinating Authority  in  relation  to  Classi- 
fied Roads.  iTn  Metropolitan  Surrey  the 
Police  Authority  already  have  powers  to 
co-ordinate  street  works  and  traffic 
diversions. 


With  the  County  Goimoil  exercising 
within  its  area  the  necessary  functions 
relating  to  traffic  policy  and,  with  general 
directions  as  to  standards  from  the 
Ministry  of  Transport,  a uniform  frame 
policy  could  be  secured.  The  District 
Councils  would  he  consulted  by  the 
County  Council  as  the  co-ordinating 
authority  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefits 
of  local  knowledge  of  traffic  problems, 
and  minor  traffic  matters  could  be  left 
entirely  to  the  District  Councils. 

The  present  procedure  is  admittedly 

cumbersome  but  consultation  with  the 

Police  must  continue,  for  on  the  Police 
lies  the  responsibility  of  enforcement.  In 
fact  we  fail  to  see  that  the  views  of  any 
of  the  bodies  mentioned  by  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  in  .para,  34  of  their  evidence, 
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could  be  dispensed  with,  except  possibly 
•that  of  ithe  London  and  Home  Counties 
Traffic  Advisory  Committee,  but 
•obviously,  the  necessary  consultations 
•could  and  should  'be  speeded  up  and 
it  should  not  take  the  inordinately  long 
time  referred  to  in  the  Memorandum 
before  a scheme  eventually  reaches 
fruition. 

We  see  no  requirement  for  any 
;new  top-tier  authority  or  executive 
.agency.  What  is  needed  is  that  the 
Minister  should  strengthen  his  Depart- 
ment, the  better  to  promote  and  co- 
ordinate an  effective  policy  for  traffic  and 
to  give  the  necessary  help  and  advice. 

10712.  Mr.  Cadbury : I really  wanted 
to  ask  you  on  highways  only  one  main 
question  and  that  is  to  do  with  the 
particular  problem  of  the  major  roads  in 
•the  Greater  London  area.  This,  as  you 
•know,  has  been  the  subject  of  a report, 
as  far  as  it  affects  the  L.C.C.  _ area,  a 
report  by  a committee  of  which  Mr. 
Nugent  was  Chairman,  and  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  it  were  drawn  from 
the  L.C.C.  The  first  question  I want 
to  ask  is  'have  you  had  any  dose  dis- 
cussions with  members  of  the  Nugent 
■Committee  about  road  problems  as  they 

affect  the  Greater  London  area? 1 

think  the  answer  to  that  question  in  that 
form,  Sir,  is  no.  The  Nugent  Committee 
.terms  of  reference  confined  them  to  the 
road  system  in  the  county  of  London, 
and  I think  that  the  position  of  the 
.adjoining  authorities  like  Surrey  is  dealt 
with  quite  concisely  in  paragraph  4 of 
the  report  of  the  committee  which  says 
•■this : — 

“ Our  investigations  have  taken  into 
account  .the  road  proposals  of  authori- 
ties adjoining  the  administrative 
county  of  London.  We  have  satis- 
fied ourselves  that  our  proposals  fit 
in  with  their  plans.  The  Ministry’s 
divisional  road  engineer  is  responsible 
for  ensuring  co-ordination  between  all 
concerned.  He  sat  as  an  assessor  on 
the  committee,  and  we  decided  that  in 
■these  circumstances  it  was  unnecessary 
to  consult  the  adjoining  authorities.” 
‘So  I think  I ought  to  say  this,  as  the 
paragraph  suggests,  we  were  not  con- 
sulted officially  by  the  committee,  but 
•our  contacts  with  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port on  the  common  road  problems  of 
the  Greater  London  area,  and  with  our 
■neighbours,  both  in  London  and  else- 


where, are  of  such  a frequent  and  con- 
tinuing character  that  I think  it  is  quite 
clear  the  Nugent  Committee  was  ade- 
quately and  correctly  informed  as  to  the 
position  of  Surrey  in  this  matter. 

10713.  I have  marked  that  paragraph, 
and  it  was  on  that  paragraph  that  I 
based  my  question.  It  would  not  be  an 
over-simplification  to  say  that  the 
divisional  road  engineer  ensures  the  two 

roads  meet  at  the  boundary? 1 think 

I can  only  say  I am  not  aware  of  any 
case  up  to  the  moment  where  they  have 
failed  to  meet. 

10714.  Chairman : I take  dt  that  there 

is  no  doubt  about  this! 1 am  sure 

I should  have  heard  about  it,  and  we 
should  all  have  heard  about  it  if  there 
had  been  a case  where  they  failed  to 
meet. 

10715.  Mr.  Cadbury : As  an  occasional 
road  user  of  roads  in  London  I recently 
travelled  through  metropolitan  Surrey 
into  Wandsworth,  and  I was  not  con- 
scious of  the  point  at  which  the  very 
heavy  traffic  congestion  in  the  roads  in 
use  in  metropolitan  Surrey  became  part 
of  the  road  problem  of  the  London 
County  Council  area.  But,  quite 
seriously,  are  .the  county  council  fully 
satisfied  that  the  road  plan  of  Greater 
London  at  .any  rate  as  far  as  it  affects 
•the  county  of  Surrey  is  really  adequate 
to  deal  with  the  rapidly  increasing 
traffic  which  is  already  congesting  exist- 
ing roads? With  your  permission,  I 

think  Mr.  Samuel,  the  County  Engineer 
and  Surveyor,  who'  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  job  for  many  years,  I think  per- 
haps he  can  give  you  the  best  informed 
answer. — Mr.  Samuel : Through  the 

divisional  road  engineer  ithe  highway 
proposals  of  London  and  Surrey  and  the 
adjoining  counties  were  well  known  to 
•the  committee  through  the  county 
development  plans  and  consultations  that 
have  taken  place  from  time  to  time 
between  officers  of  adjacent  county 
authorities,  including  the  London  County 
Council.  As  you  have  just  said  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  London  County  Council 
■was  a member  of  the  committee  and  the 
divisional  road  engineer  an  assessor  and 
the  schemes  generally  referred  to  in  the 
Nugent  Report,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  trunk  road  schemes,  have  been  based 
on  recommendations  that  have  been  con- 
sidered from  time  to  time.  There  was  a 
development  survey  in  1937  which  dealt 
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with  Greater  London  highways,  and  then 
the  County  of  London  Plan  in  1943, 
and  the  Greater  London  Development 
Plan  in  1944,  and  the  general  pattern 
throughout  the  whole  of  London  and  the 
metropolitan  area  generally  is  common 
knowledge.  Then  when  it  comes  to  the 
detailed  investigation  for  routes  for  a 
new  road  I am  in  very  close  touch 
with  the  Ministry,  with  my  neighbours 
in  London  and  in  the  adjoining  counties. 

10716.  I would  like  to  put  this  ques- 
tion to  you,  Sir  Cyril.  The  Nugent  Com- 
mittee brushed  aside  the  suggestion  that 
London  needs  any  through  non-access 
roads  even  to  serve  its  great  docks.  Are 
you  satisfied  that  the  traffic  that  must 
pass  through  metropolitan  Surrey  that 
originates  in  London  or  at  any  rate  out- 
side metropolitan  Surrey  can  be  carried 
on  surface  roads,  or  do  you  as  a county 
council  feel  further  study  ought  to  be 

made  on  these  non-access  roads? 

Alderman  Sir  Cyril  Black:  I am  not 
sure  whether  dur  highways  committee 
has  considered  that  matter.— Mr. 

Samuel:  The  Nugent  Committee  does 
not  appear  to  -be  very  definite  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  will  eventually  be 
motor  roads  within  London. 

10717.  It  is  definite  for  20  years,  I 

think  it  is  fair  to  say. It  seems  a very 

long  term  prospect  if  they  come  to 
London  at  all,  but  in  the  case  of  a motor 
road  which  we  have  recently  investigated 
in  Surrey,  we  carried  out  the  survey  but 
it  is  up  to  the  Minister  to  satisfy  the 
local  authorities  concerned  as  to  whether 
the  'motor  road  should  start  at  the 
London /'Surrey  boundary  or  within 
London. 

10718.  I am  concerned  really  not  with 
what  the  Minister  finally  agrees,  not  with 
what  happens  inside  the  London  County 
Council  area.  I am  anxious  to  know 
what  the  Surrey  County  Council’s  real 
policy  is  on  this.  As  the  responsible 
local  authority  have  they  got  a local  view 
as  to  what  ought  to  happen? Yes  in- 

deed they  have.  They  have  provided  for 
certain  road  proposals  in  their  county 
development  plan,  and  they  have  even 
gone  beyond  that,  and  feel  that  the 
highway  system  in  Surrey  should  be 
designed  on  the  basis  of  something  more 
like  50  than  20  years.  They  have  an  out- 
line plan  which  they  have  approved  in 
principle,  but  they  have  not  gone  further 
than  that,  because  they  felt  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  propery  owners  to  make  public 


any,  detailed  requirements  beyond  20 
years,  _ but  they  have  a realistic  plan 
indicating  the  motor  roads  they  would 
like  to  see  in  Surrey,  the  trunk  roads,  and 
the  improvement  of  existing  classified 
roads. 

Mr.  Cadbury : We  understand  one  of 
your  main  roads  through  metropolitan 
Surrey  is  the  new  Brighton  road.  I gather 
that  there  is  complete  unanimity  on  the 
subject,  that  each  district  council  which 
has  referred  to  it  is  quite  clear  that  it 
should  go  through  the  adjoining  district 
council. 

10719.  Chairman : Except  one. — — 

Alderman  Sir  Cyril  Black : That  has 
been  the  difficulty  with  which  we  have 
had  to  contend,  and  it  is  the  case  of 
trying  to  reconcile  the  irreconcilable  in 
that  particular  case. 

10720.  Mr.  Cadbury : On  this  question 
of  roads  I think  I ought  to  go  on  and 
say  that  in  the  meanwhile  I believe  that 
it  is  the  main  roads  that  are  really  a 
problem,  but  that  the  amount  of  traffic 
which  is  using  those  secondary  roads — 
not  in  the  technical  sense  of  secondary 
roads,  but  the  alternative  routes  I think 
I should  say — is  making  increasing 
dangers  and  is  making  for  congestion 
on  roads  which  were  never  planned  for 
through  traffic.  That  is  roughly  true  of 

metropolitan  Surrey,  is  it  not? Mr. 

Samuel:  We  are  finding  that  happens, 
but  the  Minister  has  encouraged  by 
various  means  traffic  to  take  some  of 
those  secondary  routes,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  peak  periods,  at  weekends,  and 
at  bank  holidays. 

10721.  Why  do  you  think  the  Minister 

has  done  that? In  order  to  relieve 

the  traffic,  and  try  to  relieve  congestion 
on  the  main  routes. 

10722.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  giving  a sufficient 
grant  to  enable  the  additional  roads  to 

be  developed  to  take  the  traffic? If 

I remember  rightly,  Mr.  Alexander 
Samuels  was  .particularly  .asked  if  he 
could  find  roads  as  laLteraaitives  to  the 
principal  routes. 

10723. 1 know  it  has  been,  but  I wanted 
to  know  whether  you  have  any  view  as 
to  why  it  was  being  done  and  pressed 

by  the  Minister. -I  believe  because  of 

the  very  serious  congestion  on  the  exist- 
ing roads,  particularly  the  very  popular 
routes  at  weekends. 

10724.  These  questions,  Sir  Cyril,  are 
not  meant  facetiously,  they  are  really 
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designed  to  try  and  test  the  county 
council  to  see  how  far  as  a local  autho- 
rity and  as  a planning  authority  you  in 
the  county  council  have  got  a policy  on 

this  matter. Alderman  Sir  Cyril 

Black:  Yes.  Our  position,  as  1 think: 
Mr.  Samuel  has  said,  is  that  not  only 
have  we  put  our  proposals  for  20  years 
formally  into  the  development  plan,  but 
we  have  what  I might  call  a master  plan 
of  our  own  to  cover  a period  of  ou 
years.  If  I can  follow  the  line  that  I 
think  perhaps  you  were  working  on,  it  is 
quite  clear  if  the  Minister  were  able  to 
make  a much  larger  sum  of  money  avail- 
able to  us  for  the  purpose  of  building 
new  roads,  and  for  road  improvements, 
and  that  kind  of  thing,  we  could  in  a 
fairly  short  space  of  time  effect  great 
improvements  in  the  traffic  congestion.  I 
think  that  is  true  in  most  areas,  but  per- 
haps more  true  in  the  Greater  London 
area  than  all  others,  but  we  of  course, 
are  entirely  limited  by  the  Ministry  as 
to  what  we  can  do,  and  we  have  to 
achieve  the  best  results  that  we  can  on 
the  wholly  inadequate  amount  of  money. 

10725.  Is  there  anything  in  the  fact 
that  taking  the  two  side  by  side,  the 
urban  areas  of  the  London  County 
Council  and  Surrey  in  the  London 
County  Council  area,  there  are  no  trunk 
roads  as  in  fact  there  are  no  trunk  roads 
in  my  own  County  Borough  of  Binning- 
ham  which  voluntarily  stayed  out  because 
it  wanted  to  have  control  of  the  whole 
road  pattern.  Is  part  of  the  difficulty 
which  arises  in  Surrey  due  to  the  tact 
that  there  are  in  fact  two  masters,  with 
the  Ministry  at  100  per  cent.,  and  there- 
fore calling  the  tune  on  the  trunk  roads, 
and  that  the  county  is  responsible  tor 
the  county  and  classified  roads?  I do 
not  think  so,  not  at  all,  in  our  view. 


10726.  You  would  not  like  to  take  over 
the  full  responsibility  for  all  roads? — - 
No,  I think  existing  arrangements  work 
all  right. 

10727.  Except  that  traffic  gets  jammed 

up? Yes,  but  then  is  the  traffic  any 

better  in  Birmingham  and  other  places 
than  it  is  in  Greater  London? 


10728.  It  is  quite  obvious  it  is  bad 
everywhere,  and  it  is  what  machinery 
exists  to  make  it  better,  and  is  the  pattern 
of  local  government  which  is,  after  all, 
what  we  are  interested  in,  the  best  pos- 
sible pattern  for  dealing  with  highways 
in  this  very,  very  pressing  problem  of 


the  vast  increase  of  traffic  which  is  in- 
creasing each  year  at  almost  compound 

rates  of  interest? 1 do  not  feel  myself 

that  it  demands  any  radical  change  in 
the  local  government  pattern.  We  could 
improve  these  positions  very  quickly  if 
we  had  the  money  to  spend,  and  that 
depends  on  Government  policy.  I do 
say  this — and  I am  coming  back  again 
to  what  we  have  discussed  a number  of 
times  during  the  day — that  here  again  it 
is  one  of  these  matters  in  which  the  joint 
advisory  council  could  I am  quite  sure 
play  a useful  part.  There  is  I think  a 
fairly  effective  system  of  consultation, 
informal  and  otherwise,  between  the 
county  councils  on  these  matters.  I am 
sure  we  are  never  likely  to  get  into  the 
position  of  roads  on  our  boundaries  fail- 
ing to  meet,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but 
I do  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  there 
being  value  in  an  overall  examination  of 
the  matter  if  a joint  advisory  committee 
were  brought  into  being.  It  is  something 
I would  like  to  see  them  do,  we  should 
welcome  it. 

10729.  The  Select  Committee  on  Esti- 
mates 1 think  criticised  some  of  the  plans 
of  the  Ministry  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  making  motorways  through  the 
open  countryside  which  arrived  at  the 
urban  fringe  with  inadequate  plans  to 
meet  the  increased  traffic  which  those  very 
motorways  would  spill  into  the  urban 
area.  You  are  not  concerned  with  that 

in  Surrey? Mr.  Samuel : I can  see  no 

difficulty  at  all,  because  all  proposals  are 
synchronised  with  those  of  adjoining 
counties,  and  then  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port have  the  overall  picture.  The  county 
development  plan  in  the  case  of  the  im- 
provement of  trunk  roads  only  has  made 
provision  for  the  expenditure  of  some- 
thing like  £11  million,  and  that  is  a 
realistic  plan  but  to  carry  out  that  plan 
depends  entirely  on  financial 
considerations. 

10730.  £11  million  for  how  long? 

That  is  over  a period  of  20  years. 

1073).  For  the  whole  county? For 

the  whole  county,  as  far  as  trunk  roads 
are  concerned. — Alderman  Sir  Cyril 
Black : Trunk  roads  only.— Mr.  Samuel’. 
Trunk  road  widenings  come  to  £3  mil- 
lion. For  other  new  roads  the  county 
council  provide  for  the  sum  of  £13 
million  in  the  20  year  programme,  and 
for  the  widening  and  improvement  ot 
classified  roads  they  provide  there  for 
£1,380,000. 

Chairman : It  is  £28  million  odd. 
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10732.  Mr.  Cadbury : Would  it  surprise 
you  to  know  that  in  the  City  of  Birming- 
ham on  the  same  grouping  the  expecta- 
tion is  to  spend  £6  million  a year  for 
ten  years.  I have  not  got  the  figure  be- 
yond that.  That  is  for  a population  less 
than,  or  about  the  same  as  Metropolitan 

Surrey. Alderman  Sir  Cyril  Black : 

Then  is  there  not  a vast  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  this  kind  of  work  in 
an  almost  wholly  built  up  area  and  in  an 
area  like  Surrey?  Is  not  that  the  differ- 
ence?— Mr.  Samuel:  The  figures  I have 
given  relate  to  new  trunk  roads.  There 
would  also  be  very  heavy  expenditure 
on  two  long  sections  of  motor  roads  in 
Surrey,  the  London  /Penzance  road  and 
the  Brighton  one. 

10733.  It  is  of  such  public  importance, 
and,  as  I say,  the  congestion  is  bound 
to  get  worse,  and  I want  to  know  your 

plans  for  meeting  it. Alderman  Sir 

Cyril  Black:  I am  afraid  our  plans  for 
meeting  it  all  depend  on  having  more 
money.  If  we  can  get  the  money  we  can 
effect  some  quite  substantial  improve- 
ments. 

Chairman : Can  we  now  turn  to 
finance. 

19734.  Mr.  Cadbury : Xn  most  of  this 
argument  which  yon  have  set  out  very 
fully  for  not  dividing  Surrey  into  metro- 
politan Surrey  and  rural  Surrey,  you  are 
not  really  basing  your  case  on  any  serious 
increase  in  cost.  There  is  a differen- 
tial cost,  but  I gather  you  do  not  make 
any  claim  by  the  serious  increase  in 

total  cost  of  the  division. We  think 

there  would  be  an  increase  in  total 
cost.  We  have  not  attempted  to  quan- 
tify it,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  do-  so,  but  that  there  would  be  some 
increase  we  are  in  no  doubt.  I of  course 
agree  at  once  that  that  is  only  one  of 
■the  factors  that  influences  us  in  the 
matter,  and  perhaps  not  the  main 
factor. 

10735.  You  say  such  a break  up  would 
involve  an  increase  in  total  costs,  but 
I wondered  whether  the  Treasurer  has 

any  figures  to  bear  that  out? {Mr. 

Britnor:  No,  I did  not  take  figures  out, 
but  a general,  tendency.  There  would 
be  some  increase  we  feel,  particularly  on 
Education  administration.  The  Ministry’s 
costs  on  administration  show  Surrey  as 
the  lowest.  We  feel  it  is  an  economic 
financial  unit  at  -the  moment,  and  if 
broken  down  the  cost  of  administration 
would  go  up  in  the  aggregate,  but  I have 
not  tried  to  assess  the  amount. 


10736.  It  would  save  a lot  of  the  divi- 
sional costs— you  at  present  divide  them 

up? Yes.  The  costs  would  be  saved 

if  the  county  was  broken  up,  but  I 
assume  we  should  still  have  divisions  in 
the  extra  metropolitan  part  of  the 
county.  There  would  still  be  divisions. 

10737.  At  present  it  is  all  head- 
quarters, of  course.  The  divisional 
offices  in  metropolitan  Surrey  would  go 
to  metropolitan  Surrey  and  the  divi- 
sional offices  in  the  other  part  of  Surrey 
would  go  to  the  other  part  of  Surrey 

which  will  not  surely  cost  any  more. 

You  will  have  a new  administrative  head- 
quarters in  extra  metropolitan  Surrey. 

10738.  Would  you  say,  as  has  been 
suggested,  if  metropolitan  Surrey  was 
divided  into  eight  or  nine  county 
boroughs  the  size  of  Croydon  that  that 

would  necessarily  cost  more? 1 would 

not  like  to  assess  the  cost,  but  I should 
say  it  would  cost  something  more  on 
administration  in  the  aggregate. 

10739.  District  council  expenses? 

We  do  find  at  the  present  time  that  if  we 
break  down  into  .divisions  even  on  our 
existing  system  the  smaller  the  division 
we  break  it  to  you  increase  propor- 
tionately the  administrative  costs  ; that  is 
a fact  in  our  own  administration. 

10740.  I quite  follow  these  figures  of 
the  sort  of  increase  in  rates  in  one  area 
and  the  decrease  in  another.  Now  just 
one  final  question  on  finance.  It  has 
been  stated  that  there  are  very  special 
reasons  in  London  why  a rate  equalisa- 
tion scheme  is  necessary  to  equalise  the 
burden  of  rates  in  those  areas  which  are 
largely  residential,  and  those  areas,  West- 
minster or  the  City,  which  produce  an 
enormous  rateable  value  from  the  offices 
and  other  organisations  and  buildings 
that  carry  on  business  there.  When  the 
L.C.C.  area  was  originally  formed  it  was 
the  built-up  area  of  London.  Now  the 
area  within  the  green  belt  which  we  as 
a Royal  Commission  are  looking  at 
forms  the  built  up  area  of  Greater 
London.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is 
any  reason  why  the  principle  that  has 
been  adopted,  and  is  generally  I think 
considered  necessary,  in  the  L.C.C.  area 
should  not  extend  to  the  whole  of  the 

built  up  region? Alderman  Sir  Cyril 

Black:  There  should  be  some  system  of 
equalisation  to  cover  both  London  and 
metropolitan  part  of  Surrey,  is  that  what 
. you  are  putting? 
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10741.  I am  merely  saying  it  is  con- 
sidered necessary  in  the  L.C.C,  area.  Do 
you  consider  it  should  spread  out  to  the 
whole  of  the  built  up  area? No,  cer- 

tainly not.  We  do  not  think  there  is  any 
case  why  the  Surrey  metropolitan  autho- 
rity should  form  part  of  the  London 
equalisation  scheme. 

10742.  Is  that  possibly  because  on  the 
whole  Surrey  is  wealthy  and  has  a high 
rateable  value? Yes. 

10743.  You  have  no  need  within  the 
metropolitan  area,  there  is  reasonable 
equality  between  the  different  districts,  is 

there? 1 can  tell  you  the  figures  as 

far  as  inside  Surrey  is  concerned.  The 
rate  levied  for  1959-60  in  the  28  boroughs 
and  urban  districts  fall  into  the  following 
groups;  15s.  8d.  to  16s.  there  aret  four 
authorities ; 16s.  Id.  to  16s.  6d.  there  are 
five ; 16s.  7d.  to  17s.  there  are  eight ; 
17s.  Id.  to  17s.  6d.  there  are  six  ; 17s.  7d. 
to  18s.  there  are  none;  18s.  Id.  to 
18s.  6d.  there  are  three,  and  18s.  8d. 
there  are  two.  Really  the  bottom  and 
top  are  15s.  8d.  and  18s.  8d. 

10744.  It  all  sounds  very  good  to  me! 

Mr.  Britnor:  I think  there  is  no 

need  in  metropolitan  Surrey,  there  is  no 
call  for  it  like  there  is  in  the  present 
L.C.C.  area. 

10745.  You  are  not  a wealth  producing 
area  so  much  as  having  a high  rateable 
value  on  residential  property?— — After 
equalisation  in  London  there  is  a far 
bigger  gap  between  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  rates  than  between  the  Surrey 
authorities  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Cadbury:  I expected  that  would 
be  the  answer. 

Chairman : All  these  figures  we  have 
been  given  are  designed  to  show  that 
there  is  no  need  for  an  equalisation 
scheme  as  amongst  the  metropolitan 
districts  of  Surrey  themselves.  They  do 
not  seem  to  me  to  go  to  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  rate  equalisation 
scheme  within  the  London  area  should 
be  extended  to  include  the  metropolitan 
parts  of  Surrey  and  perhaps  other 
counties. 

10746.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Perhaps  I could 
add  ito  that  that  one  of  the  reasons  given 
to  us  for  equalisation  between  West- 
minster and  the  City  and  residential  areas 
in  London  is  that  people  make  their 
wealth  in  the  centre  but  live  at  the  peri- 
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meter.  Of  course  thait  is  very  true  to  a 
point  of  metropolitan  Surrey  as  well,  so 
that  if  you  accepted  that  argument  iit  at 
least  would  create  a prima  facie  case  for 
examination  of  some  sort  of  equalisation 
spreading  out,  but  that  is  given  to  us  as 

basically  the  reason. Alderman  Sir 

Cyril  Black : I think  if  you  examine  the 
rates  that  are  being  levied  in  districts 
which  immediately  adjoin  the  L.C.C.,  like 
Wimbledon  and  Merton  and  Morden  and 
Mitcham,  I think  it  will  be  found  that 
the  rates  levied  in  those  areas  are  as 
great  or  probably  higher  than  the  rates 
which  are  being  levied,  for  instance,  in 
Wandsworth  which  adjoins  those  three 
authorities,  and  which  is  in  many  ways  a 
comparable  kind  of  district.  Wandsworth 
is  not  -paying  a much  higher  rate  than  is 
being  paid  on  the  Surrey  side.  I think 
it  is  rather  the  other  way  round.  I think 
Mitcham  is  paying  a good  deal  more 
than  Wandsworth. 

10747.  I do  not  think  we  need  pursue 
the  point,  but  I just  wanted  to  ask  you 
the  question  because  it  has  been  raised 

a great  deal  in  other  quarters. Mr. 

Britnor:  Coming  back  to  the  remark 
made  by  Mr.  Cadbury,  I would  like  to 
say  many  of  the  wealthy  in  London  are 
taking  it  outside  into  other  areas.  That 
goes  far  beyond  the  confines  of  Surrey 
where  they  take  it  to.  They  take  it  to 
Brighton  and  Worthing. — Alderman  Sir 
Cyril  Black : And  Hampshire. 

10748.  Professor  Mackenzie:  Just  to 
clinch  Sir  Cyril's  last  point,  as  I under- 
stood it  it  was  in  effect  that  the  present 
level  of  rates  in  metropolitan  Surrey  is 
not  very  different  from  the  level  of  rates 
within  the  equalisation  area,  and  that  this 
is  at  least  a reason  for  mot  bothering  with 

another  settlement. 1 do  mot  think.the 

Surrey  boroughs  which  immediately 
adjoin  Wandsworth,  all  round  that  part, 
I do  mot  think  their  rates  are  any  lower 
than  the  Wandsworth  rates. 

10749.  This  seems  quite  probable,  that 
the  higher  rateable  value  in  the  residen- 
tial area  falls  somewhere  -between  the 
higher  -rate  in  the  central  area  and  the 
lower  rated,  industrial  area? Yes. 

10750.  Do  you,  or  any  of  your  col- 
leagues, Sir  Cyril,  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  before  we  -part  to  make  any 
further  points  or  observations  -in  the  light 
-of  the  discussion  we  have  ted  today? 
1 do  mot  -think,  Sir  Edwin,  that  there 
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is  anything  that  we  need  to  add  to  what 
has  been  said  already.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  give  a balanced  picture 
o£  the  views  that  we  hold  regarding  the 
future  of  local  government  in  Surrey, 
and  if  there  is  nothing  further  which 
members  of  the  Commission  wish  to  put 
to  us,  perhaps  I may  be  permitted  to 
express  our  very  great  thanks  on  behalf 
of  my  colleagues  and  myself  for  the  very 
patient  hearing  we  have  had.  We  have 
greatly  appreciated  coming  here  today 
and  I hope  we  have  been  able  to  assist 


you  in  the  very  absorbing  task  upon 
which  you  and  your  colleagues  are 
engaged. 

Chairman:  Thank  you  very  much.  We 
should  also  like  to  thank  you  for  your 
help  which  has  been  very  genuine  and 
real,  and  if  you  think  we  have  put  some 
rather  wide  questions  to  you  at  times 
you  must  recall  that  we  are  not  putting 
really  our  own  points  of  view  at  this 
stage  but  we  are  putting  the  points  of 
view  that  have  been  urged  on  us  by 
others. 


( The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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APPENDIX 

ANALYSIS  OF  EXPENDITURE— 1959-60 

Metropolitan  and  Extra-Metropolitan  Surrey 

An  analysis  of  the  expenditure  of  the  County  Council  has  been  carried  out  in  some 
detail  with  a view  to  ascertaining  the  expenditure  attributable  to  services  in  the  Royal 
Commission  part  of  the  County  and  the  rest  of  the  County  based  on  the  1959-60 
estimates,  which  reflect  the  changes  in  grants,  partial  re-rating  of  industry,  etc, 

For  the  greater  part  the  estimated  expenditure  can  be  apportioned  to  a fair  degree  of 
accuracy  by  reason  of  the  known  costs  in  the  various  divisions ; for  some  items  quite 
arbitrary  allocations  have  had  to  be  made.  In  this  exercise  the  entire  expenditure  has 
been  apportioned  but  no  addition  has  been  made  to  cover  any  extra  costs  of  administration 
that  might  arise  if  severance  actually  took  place. 

The  total  estimated  expenditure  for  1959-60  on  services  chargeable  to  the  General 
County  Account  before  deduction  of  the  General  Grant  is  £22,037,000.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  division  of  this  amount  and  other  particulars  over  the 
Royal  Commission  area  and  the  rest  of  the  County: — 


Admini- 

Royal  Commission 

strative 

Area 

Rest  of  County 

County 

Per  cent  of 

Per  cent  of 

County 

County 

(1)  Estimated  expenditure  on 

General  County  Services 
before  deduction  of  General 

£’000 

£’000 

61 

£’000 

39 

Grant  (1959-60) 

22,037 

13,445 

8,592 

(2)  -do-  per  head  of  population 

£15-38 

£14-87 

£16-25 

(3)  -do-  equivalent  rate  in  £ ... 

16s.  8- 4d. 

15s.  3 -2d. 

19s.  6-7d. 

(4)  General  Grant  as  rate  in  £ 

7s.  7 -2d. 

6s.7-4d. 

8s.  10 -2d. 

(5)  Rate  required  

9s.  1 - 2d. 

8s.  7-8d. 

10s.  8- 5d. 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  estimated  expenditure  of  £22,037,000  (before  deduction  of 
General  Grant)  61  per  cent  falls  in  the  Royal  Commission  area— thus  this  part  of  the 
County  represents — 

63  • 1 per  cent  of  the  population 

61  per  cent  of  the  annual  expenditure  (before  deduction  of  General  Grant) 

66-7  per  cent  of  the  estimated  rate  resources  in  1959-60. 

The  difference  between  61  per  cent  and  66-7  per  cent  may  not  appear  large,  but  it 
accounts  for  a marked  effect  in  rate  level. 

In  terms  of  rate  poundage  this  annual  expenditure  (before  deduction  of  General 
Grant)  represents — 

(i)  In  the  present  County— equivalent  to  a rate  of  16s.  8 ’4d.  in  the  £, 

(ii)  In  the  Royal  Commission  area — of  15s.  3 ’2d.  in  the  £, 
but  (iii)  in  the  rest  of  the  County — no  less  than  19s.  6-7d.  in  the  £. 

There  is  thus  a difference  of  about  2s.  lOd.  in  the  £ between  the  rate  required  for  the 
present  County  and  the  rate  that  would  be  required  for  only  the  extra-Mctropolitan 
part.  This  gap  would  be  narrowed  by  reason  of  the  General  Grant  but  even  allowing 
for  this  factor  there  would  remain  a net  increase  in  the  rate  levy  in  the  rest  of  the  County 
of  at  least  Is.  7d,  in  the  £. 
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The  Statement  attached  presents  the  expenditure  figures  in  rather  more  detail,  that  is 
to  say,  for  each  main  group  of  Services.  There  is  relatively  little  difference  in  the  cost 
of  Services  expressed  in  relation  to  population  (expenditure  per  head  of  population — 
columns  2,  5 and  8)  except  in  respect  of  highways  for  which  the  explanation  for  the 
higher  costs  in  the  rest  of  the  County  is  obvious.  The  explanation  of  the  higher  rate 
poundage  that  would  be  required  in  the  rest  of  the  County  lies  then  partly  in  the  heavier 
burden  for  highways,  but  is  also  attributable  to  the  lesser  rating  resources. 

It  will  be  appreciated  that  the  Surrey  County  Council,  as  at  present  constituted,  does 
not  qualify  for  any  rate  deficiency  grant,  and  if  the  County  were  split  into  two  distinct 
entities — one  based  on  the  Royal  Commission  area  and  the  other  the  rest  of  the  county — 
neither  of  these  areas  would  qualify  for  the  rate  deficiency  grant. 


SURREY 


Statement 


Estimated  Expenditure  1959-60,  for  General  County  Purposes,  and  Approximate 
Apportionment  of  that  Expenditure  to  (1)  “ Royal  Commission  ” Areas  and 
(2)  the  Rest  of  the  County 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ROYAL 

REST  OF 

Ref. 

COUNTY 

COMMISSION  AREA  ” 

COUNTY 

1 

Population  (Mid  1958)  ... 

1,432,500 

903,980  (63*1  per  cent) 

528,520  (36*9  per  cent) 

60)  (estimated) 

£109,981 

£73,377  (66*7  per  cent) 

£36,604  (33*3  per  cent) 

Estimated  Expenditure, 

Apportioned  Expenditure 

Apportioned  Expenditure 

1959-60 

(Approx.) 

(Approx.) 

Equiva- 

Per 

Equiva- 

Per 

Equiva- 

lent 

head  of 

lent 

Amount 

head  of 

popu- 

Rate 
in  £ 

popu- 

Rate 
in  £ 

popu- 

lation 

Rale 
in  £ 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

£•000 

£ 

d. 

£’000 

£ 

d. 

£’000 

£ 

d. 

610 

1*15 

16*7 

3 

Highways 

952 

01 66 

8*7 

342 

0*38 

4*7 

4 

Education 

16,678 

11*64 

151*6 

10,471 

11*58 

142*7 

6,207 

11*74 

169*6 

1*89 

23*3 

1,109 

2*10 

30*3 

and  Registration 

2,820 

1*97 

25*6 

1,711 

6 

Fire  Service  

897 

0*63 

8*2 

574 

0*63 

7-8 

323 

0*61 

8*8 

7 

Other  Services  

690 

0*48 

6*3 

347 

0*39 

4*7 

343 

0*65 

9*3 

8 

Expenditure  less  specific 
grants  ...  ... 

22,037 

15*38 

200*4 

13,445 

14*87 

183*2 

8,592 

16*25 

234*7 

9 

Less:  General  Grant 

10,023 

7*00 

91*2 

5,826 

6*44 

79-4 

3,887 

7*35 

106*2 

10 

Rateborne-expendituro  ... 

12,014 

8*38 

109*2 

7,619 

8*43 

103*8 

4,705 

8*90 

128*5 

d. 

9 

1*2 

Rales  Levied , 1959-60 

Net  requirements,  as  above 

...  9 

1*2 

Depletion  ot  balances  

Rate  levied 

...  9 

0 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 

FORTY-FOURTH  DAY 


Thursday,  1st  October,  1959 


Present: 

Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  (In  the  Chair) 

Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E.  Sir  Charles  Morris 

Professor  W.  J.  M.  Mackenzie 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  (Secretary) 

Mr.  L.  Y.  Cond  (Assistant  Secretary) 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Alderman  A.  J.  R.  Dunn 
Alderman  R.  A.  Dippie 
Mr.  E.  Taberner 
Mr.  R.  J.  Edmondson 
Mr.  G.  Gosling 
Mr.  A.  F.  Holt 
Dr.  S.  L.  Wright 
Mr.  G.  W.  A.  Gurney 
Mr.  C.  H.  Lambert 
Mr.  R.  Wearing  King 
Mr.  D.  Lambbrt 
Mr.  G.  H.  Borroff 
Mr.  G.  Whiting 
Mr.  L.  J.  Evans 

on  behalf  of  Croydon  County  Borough  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


10751.  Mr.  Cadbury.  Alderman 
Dunn,  are  you  leading  the  delegation 

this  morning? Alderman  Dunn : 

That  is  my  privilege  this  morning,  Sir. 

10752.  We  are  very  glad  to  see  you 
here  this  morning.  We  are  very  grateful 
to  you  for  the  help  you  have  given  us 
with  your  written  evidence,  and  we  are 
anxious  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say 
today.  I think  you  know  our  usual  pro- 
cedure, namely,  that  we  ask  whoever  is 
leading  if  he  would  like  to  make  an 

introductory  statement. Thank  you, 

Mr.  Chairman.  May  I at  the  onset  say 
how  honoured  I am  to  have  been  in- 
structed by  my  Council  to  lead  on  this 
occasion,  and  how  grateful  we  in 


Croydon  are  for  the  opportunity  of 
appearing  in  front  of  you  this  morning. 
May  I now  read  an  opening  statement 
to  you,  which  is  quite  brief. 

I am  here  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  my  colleague  Alderman 
Dippie  is  Vice-Chairman.  We  have  with 
us  all  the  Principal  Officers  and  Heads 
of  Departments  except  the  Water  De- 
partment which  is  outside  your  Terms  of 
Reference,  and  the  Fire  Brigade  and 
Libraries  which  I understand  are  not  at 
present  engaging  your  attention. 

If  Alderman  Dippie  and  I were  asked 
to  say  what  are  our  combined  special 
interests  we  would  say  Finance,  Educa- 
tion, Planning,  Highways,  Housing, 
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Libraries  and  Establishment:  and  my 
colleague  is  also  a member  of  the  London 
& Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory 
Committee. 

Some  of  the  figures  in  the  Outline  of 
Evidence  we  sent  to  you  last  year  need 
bringing  up  to  date  (rateable  value, 
number  of  new  schools  and  new  houses), 
but  the  changes  are  not  very  material, 
and  there  is  nothing  of  substance  to  add 
to  that  memorandum. 

W.e  have  these  brief  comments  to 
mate  on  the  evidence  of  some  of  the 
Government  Departments  and  if  the 
Commission  wish  us  to  detail  them  we 
can  supply  a written  note. 

The  Ministry  of  Transport's  idea  is  a 
unified  traffic  policy  for  the  main  traffic 
built-up  area  in  London,  hut  we  do  not 
think  ‘they  have  found  the  solution  in  a 
now  executive  authority. 

'Where  a number  of  interested  parties 
have  to  be  consulted  there  must  be  some 
delay  before  decisions  are  taken,  but  in 
our  view  the  delay  to  which  the  Ministry 
draws  attention  is  less  important  than 
the  over-riding  need  for  local  authorities 
to  make  their  own  special  contribution 
in  helping  to  relieve  traffic  problems  in 
their  own  area. 

The  Ministry  of  Transport  propose  ad 
hoc  authorities  for  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  highways  and  indicate 
what  they  call  “ model  groupings  ” for 
this  purpose. 

All  we  want  to  say  on  this  is  that  if 
there  is  to  be  any  “ grouping  ” the 
arrangements  should  leave  the  maximum 
control  with  the  local  authorities,  and 
the  authorities  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  highways  should  also  control 
street  lighting. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  have  pro- 
vided some  Tables  of  Expenditure,  but 
there  seems  little  value  in  comparing 
Croydon  and  provincial  areas.  The 
largest  item  of  expenditure  is  on  teachers’ 
salaries,  and  authorities  in  this  area  pay 
substantially  higher  scales  'than  the  pro- 
vinces : one  of  the  provincial  authorities 
quoted  has  been  seriously  short  of 
teachers  and  this  must  be  reflected  in 
their  expenditure. 

On  education  administrative  costs,  too, 
the  Tables  do  not  give  a fair  comparison. 
Some  of  our  neighbours  charge  archi- 


tectural services  separately  from  adminis- 
tration, and  their  expenditure  on  central 
stores  and  maintenance  is  generally 
costed  out  to  individual  items  and  jobs. 
Adjusted  on  this  basis,  our  figure  for 
the  year  quoted  is  just  below  the  average 
for  the  four  authorities  who  pay  London 
Area  Burnham  Scales  to  every  teacher, 
viz.:  London  County  Council,  Middle- 
sex, East  Ham  and  West  Ham. 

The  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  suggest  that  if  a central 
organisation  took  oharge  of  the  collection 
and  disposal  of  London’s  refuse  it  might 
with  advantage  be  extended  to  include 
some  or  all  of  the  outer  areas. 

Our  view  is  that  while  there  are 
obvious  advantages  in  some  cases  for 
co-operative  disposal  arrangements  (we 
for  example  undertake  part  of  this 
service  for  some  of  our  neighbours),  the 
collection  of  refuse  is  essentially  a local 
service. 

We  recognise  that  your  function  is  not 
to  review  boundaries  but  to  consider 
possible  changes  in  the  local  government 
structure  and  the  distribution  of  local 
authorities  functions,  and  we  have  re- 
viewed our  own  position  in  this  sense  in 
an  endeavour  to  help  the  Commission: 
but  for  an  area  like  ours,  with  its  popula- 
tion of  a quainter  of  a million,  its 
financial  resources,  accessibility  to  the 
ratepayer  and  diversity  of  territory,  we 
cannot  conceive  a more  ideal  local 
government  system  than  that  of  an  all- 
purpose county  borough.  We  have  an 
area  of  20  square  miles  (12,672  acres),  a 
rateable  value  of  about  £4)  million,  a 
penny  rate  product  of  £20,000,  and  both 
an  intensively  developed  town  and  about 
2,000  acres  of  Corporation  owned  open 
space — besides  about  800  acres  outside 
the  Borough.  Although  Croydon  Cele- 
bates  its  Millenary  next  year,  the  south 
eastern  part  (Addington — about  3,500 
acres)  was  only  added  to  the  Borough  in 
1928,  and  the  New  Addington  part  of  it 
now  comprises  a population  of  16,000 
living  in  4,500  houses  and  flats  of  which 
3,500  have  been  built  by  the  Corporation 
since  1 945.  The  centre  of  this  district  is 
5 miles  from  the  Town  Hall,  but  New 
Addington  has  its  own  shops,  schools, 
churches,  library  and  community  centre 
and  20  acres  of  industrial  buildings,  and 
is  to  have  its  own  fire  station  and 
swimming  balths  next  year — a New  Town 
in  effect. 
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My  last  word  at  this  stage  is  about 
co-operative  arrangements:  whore  these 
are  needed  to  serve  a wider  area  they  are 
being  provided  (e.g.  in  education,  sewage 
disposal,  refuse  disposal,  the  fire  brigade, 
ambulance,  and  library  services),  and  we 
think  they  should  as  far  as  practicable 
be  organised  in  this  way,  left  to  the  local 
authority  to  administer,  and  controlled 
through  the  elected  representatives. 

10753.  Thank  you  very  much,  Aider- 
man  Dunn.  I have  just  one  or  two  com- 
ments to  make  on  the  general  position, 
but  may  I first  make  two  preliminary 
remarks.  The  first  is  to  say  how  very 
sorry  the  Chairman  is  not  to  be  here  to- 
day ; all  of  us  who  have  had  any  experi- 
ence of  public  service  know  that  it  very 
often  clashes  with  other  dates,  and  he 
unfortunately  was  prevented  from  being 
here,  but  he  has  asked  me  to  express  his 
personal  regrets  that  he  is  unable  to  be 
present. We  understand  perfectly,  Sir. 

10754,  The  second  point  is  purely  a 
comment  on  your  remarks.  You  say  you 
can  supply  a written  note  on  certain  mat- 
ters ; this  is  your  case,  Alderman  Dunn, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  say  whether  you  should 
or  should  not,  but  if  you  would  like  that 
written  note  to  be  included  in  the  record 
we  shall  of  course  be  very  glad  to  receive 
it.  It  is  however  for  you  really  to  make 
a decision  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is 

written  in  the  record. As  the  changes 

are  not  very  material,  Sir,  we  do  not 
think  it  is  really  necessary  to  burden 
you  any  further. 

10755.  We  are  particularly  glad  to  see 
you  here  today  because  there  are  only 
three  county  boroughs  in  our  review  area 
— the  two  important  areas  of  East  and 
West  Ham,  which  we  saw  with  the  other 
Essex  authorities,  they  came  with  a com- 
mon plea  to  be  made  all  of  them  into 
county  boroughs,  and  they  brought  the 
two  county  boroughs  along  with  them — 
so  it  happens  that  you  are  the  only 
county  borough  we  shall  see  on  its  own 
in  a very  large  number  of  authorities 
who  have  given  evidence  to  us,  and  that 
does  give  us  an  opportunity  to  ask  you 
questions,  your  answers  to  which  we 
think  will  be  of  considerable  help  to  us. 
There  are  two  main  questions  on  which 
members  of  the  Commission  would  very 
much  like  to  have  your  comments.  I will 
mention  them  both,  but  perhaps  we 
could  take  them  separately  in  the  dis- 
cussion. In  the  first  place  you  will  realise 


that  we  have  had  several  recommenda- 
tions that  London  should  be  cut  up  into 
a series  of  county  boroughs,  not  neces- 
sarily county  boroughs  of  the  size  of 
Croydon,  they  may  be  larger  county 
boroughs,  but  we  have  had  quite  a lot 
of  suggestions  that  the  all-purpose  type 
of  local  authority  is  particularly  suited 
to  the  problems  of  London,  and  we 
should  very  much  like  to  have  your  ob- 
servations on  that  from  the  experience 
which  you  have  had.  Following  on  that 
— and  I think  we  recognise  that  there 
are  special  problems  in  London  -we 
should  very  much  like  your  help  on  the 
subject  of  a county  borough  in  relation 
to  the  problems  of  Greater  London, 
which  clearly  must  be  present  in  your 
minds,  I have  read  your  evidence  very 
carefully,  and  it  is  clear  that  there  are 
certain  problems  which  affect  you  be- 
cause you  arc  in  fact  part  of  the  London 
conurbation,  and  we  should  like  to  draw 
you  if  we  can,  to  get  your  help,  on  that 
aspect  of  the  matter.  But  if  we  could 
take  the  first  of  those  two  questions,  it  is 
quite  clear  from  your  own  statement  and 
your  evidence  that  Croydon  does  not 
want  any  change,  that  you  would  rather 
stay  roughly  as  you  are,  an  all-purpose 
authority,  and  we  should  be  very  in- 
terested to  know  whether  you  feci  that 
is  a pattern  of  government  which  could 
suitably  be  applied  to  the  whole  of 
London,  as  some  people  suggest? — —l 
should  be  diffident,  Sir,  to  try  to  recom- 
mend a form  of  local  government  for 
areas  with  which  I have  had  no  specific 
dealings  in  the  local  government  sphere. 
If  I may  take  it  this  way.  Sir,  and  per- 
haps answer  your  question  in  this  form, 
we  in  Croydon  have  considered  very 
often  and  at  some  length  the  question 
of  size.  There  has  been  a recommenda- 
tion made  by  one  set  of  evidence  in  front 
of  you,  that  50,000  is  the  right  size  for 
an  all-purpose  authority.  Another  set  of 
evidence  says  that  it  should  be  a mini- 
mum of  100,000.  We  do  not  agree  with 
a figure  quite  as  small  as  that.  We  feel 
that  for  the  all-purpose  authority,  for 
various  reasons  which  I could  detail  to 
you,  a minimum  of  200,000  in  an  urban 
area  is  the  basis  on  which  one  should 
look  for  all-purpose  authorities.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  scale,  if  you  get  too 
large,  we  feel  from  our  own  experience 
that  one  tends  to  lose  that  essentially 
local  contact.  In  the  Curtiss  Committee 
report,  which  then  became  the  Children’s 
Act,  I am  advised  that  it  is  there  slated 
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that  the  children’s  officer  as  we  have 
in  a county  borough — we  are  the 
children’s  authority — should  know  the 
children  in  care.  With  the  size  that  we 
have,  and  the  problems  that  we  have  for 
children  in  care,  our  children's  officer 
can  know  his  children.  If  we  get  very 
much  larger  he  may  lose  that  personal 
contact  with  each  individual  child.  Simi- 
larly, with  a hundred  head  teachers,  as 
we  now  have,  with  a school  population 
of  36,000,  it  is  possible  for  our  chief 
education  officer  to  know  individually 
each  head  master  or  mistress,  whether 
he  meets  them  in  the  school  or  outside. 
We  feel  that  that  personal  contact  be- 
tween the  chief  education  officer  and  the 
stall  controlling  each  school  is  of  great 
importance,  so  we  do  not  want  to  get  very 
much  bigger.  We  would  not  recommend 
a very  much  larger  authority  than  a quar- 
ter of  a million.  We  feel  if  you  get  to  the 
stage  of  half  a million  then  you  are  per- 
haps beginning  to  lose  that  intimacy 
which  is  so  essential  in  our  view  to  suc- 
cessful local  government.  Similarly,  if 
one  gets  very  much  smaller  then  one 
cannot  supply  the  adequate  services.  We 
feel  that  a population  of  100,000  could 
not,  except  in  exceptional  circumstances 
—such  as  a very  high  child  population — 
run  an  adequate  education  service.  Be- 
cause of  the  diversity  of  courses  which 
are  demanded  in  modern  education  it 
would  not  he  possible  adequately  to  serve 
all  needs  with  such  a small  child  popula- 
tion. I trust  that  helps  you,  Sir. 

10756.  Thank  you  very  much— in 
other  words,  if  I may  put  it  very  simply, 
from  your  experience  as  a unit  of  a 
quarter  of  a million  you  feel  that  for 
various  services  that  is  about  the  right 
size? We  do,  Sir,  entirely. 

10757.  But  you  are  not  .prepared  to 
say  whether  you  feel  that  should  neces- 
sarily be  applied  to  the  whole  of  Greater 
London? — -No,  Sir.  We  have  come  to 
that  conclusion  for  an  area  such  as  ours. 
We  have  no  detailed  information  of  the 
problems  of  other  areas.  They  may 
adequately  be  able  to  handle  twice  as 
many,  they  may  adequately  .be  able  to 
handle  half  as  many,  but  for  our  pur- 
pose in  our  area,  with  its  20  square 
miles,  we  feel  a population  of  a quarter 
of  a .million  in  20  square  miles  is  about 
right  for  a form  of  local  government- 
fifty  thousand  either  way  I think  would 
make  no  difference. 


10758.  How  far  do  you  feel  that  some 
of  what  you  say  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
you  have  been  a unit,  a centre,  a group, 
for  a great  many  years,  and  whether  if 
you  were  artificially  stuck  together  from 
three  or  four  other  areas  the  same  would 

be  true? A quarter  of  our  town  was 

added,  as  I mentioned  in  my  opening 
statement,  only  a few  years  ago,  rela- 
tively speaking.  Some  .people  have 
thought  of  us  at  some  time  as  a dormi- 
tory stuck  on  the  side  of  .London.  We 
feel  however  that  we  are  self-contained, 
and  the  grouping  of  small  authorities  to 
come  up  to  our  size,  I do  not  think, 
would  offer  any  serious  problem,  but  we 
are  so  convinced  in  our  own  minds  that 
the  all-purpose  authority  is  essential  in 
local  government  that  we  feel  that  local 
interests,  which  may  be  lost  in  any 
grouping,  would  be  far  outweighed  by 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  an  all- 
purpose local  authority. 

10759.  Could  I just  ask  about  Adding- 
ton? I gather  that  was  really  suburban 
development  rather  than  the  absorption 
of  an  already  largely  developed  area? 

You  are  right,  Sir,  we  have  now 

developed  it,  as  I made  clear. 

10760.  It  was  not  an  important  centre 

of  local  government? 'No,  it  was 

open  land,  agricultural  land  at  that  time. 

10761.  That  really  is  only  the  growth 
of  Croydon,  then? Yes. 

Mr.  Cadbury:  I think  several  of  my 
colleagues  may  like  to  ask  further  ques- 
tions on  the  main  issue  of  Croydon  as 
a 250,000  unit  of  local  government. 

10762.  Professor  Mackenzie:  I think 
to  some  extent  you  have  already  covered 
the  point  I had  in  mind,  Alderman 
Dunn,  which  was  to  enlist  your  help  in 
exploring  the  county  .borough  solution, 
as  you  might  call  it,  which  is  in  general 
the  A.M.C.  solution  for  the  .problems 
of  Greater  London.  The  smaller  the 
authorities,  the  smaller  the  basis  of  each 
county  borough,  the  larger  number  of 
county  boroughs  you  would  need,  the 
. greater  the  problems  of  co-ordination 
that  would  arise.  I think  you  really  have 
answered  the  first  point  which  was  in 
my  mind.  Croydon  is  of  course  a very 
unusual  centre  within  the  Metropolitan 
Area,  it  is  a difficult  technical  job  exactly 
to  measure  its  zone  of  influence,  but  I 
imagine  that  Croydon  is  in  fact  the 
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shopping  centre,  to  some  extent  the  in- 
dustrial centre,  the  centre  of  jobs,  for 
something  more  like  half  a million 
people  than  250,000  people.  One  could 
obviously  argue  very  much  as  to  the 
exact  range,  but  if  one  were  looking  for 
rather  bigger  units,  Croydon  might 
possibly  ibe  the  centre  of  a bigger  unit 
than  its  present  size.  I think  you  have 
already  commented  on  -this  point  by 
implication  and  said  that  Croydon 
would  -much  rather  stay  as  it  is  than  go 
up  to  something  like  half  a million,  even 
on  the  county  borough  pattern,  but  I 
wonder  if  you  would  like  to  add  any- 
thing about  this? On  the  two  points 

which  -I  believe  you  make,  Sir,  on  the 
question  of  shopping,  industrial  and 
commercial  interests  in  the  town,  which 
are  not  necessarily  those  of  local  govern- 
ment, we  do  agree  entirely  that  Croydon 
is  perhaps  unique  in  its  part  of  the 
Greater  -London  area.  People  do  come 
tD  Croydon  to  shop  ; there  is  some  large 
measure  of  commercial  development 
now  taking  place  in  Croydon ; and 
-people  are  tending  more  either  to  work 
in  Croydon  or  come  to  Croydon  to  work 
than  has  been  the  habit  in  the  past  of 
perhaps  coming  from  London  to  Croy- 
don to  work.  Similarly  there  is  no  great 
industrial  development  taking  place  now, 
but  there  is  some  industry  within  the 
town  to  which  obviously  people  must 
co-me,  not  all  necessarily  from  among 
those  who  live  within  the  town.  On  the 
question  you  raise  of  the  greater  diffi- 
culty of  co-ordination  for  certain  matters 
of  a.  larger  number  of  local  authorities, 
I mentioned  in  my  statement  concerning 
the  -Ministry  of  Transport’s  unified  traffic 
policy  that  we  do  not  thin-k  large  control 
is  the  right  answer.  We  believe  that  in 
order  to  give  full  vent  to  local  feeling 
and  local  knowledge  the  delay  which 
may  be  occasioned  is  'by  no  means  of 
greater  importance  than  holding  on  to 
the  local  feeling  at  all  times.  We  put 
that  paramount  above  everything  else. 

10763.  So  really  on  most  issues  you 
prefer  consultation,  even  if  it  costs 
delay? Yes. 

10764.  I suppose  the  implication  of 
this  may  come  out  more  in  discussion 
about  particular  services  rather  than  as 

a general  issue. *We  have  such  a 

friendly  relationship,  Sir,  with  other 
authorities  and  other  services  that,  as  you 
say,  when  we  get  to  detailed  questioning 
we  may  be  a-ble  to  explore  that  further. 


Professor  Mackenzie:  I am  sure  we 
shall  want  to  explore  the  implications  of 
-this,  about  your  housing  problem,  your 
traffic  problem  and  so  on,  -but  I .think  this 
is  -better  left,  Sir,  for  discussion  service 
by  service. 

10765.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  I would 
like  to  press  this  point  -which  the  Chair- 
man has  -raised.  As  he  says,  -there  are 
only  three  co-unity  boroughs  in  London 
and  there  is  only  one  in  all  -the  southern 
par-t,  namely,  Croydon.  It  seems  to  me 
entirely  reasonable  for  y-ou  to-  say  that 
you  -would  not  like  to  express  an  opinion 
about  parts  of  the  London  a-rea  where 
you  -have  no  experience  of  the  problems 
of  local  government,  -bu-t  I wonder,  at 
the  risk  -of  being  controversial,  if  I might 
■press  you  a ll-t-tle  further?  From  the  point 
of  view  of  Croydon  looking  outwards, 
you  have  neighbours;  your  -neighbours 
of  comparable  rank  -in  the  local  govern- 
ment system  are  the  -London  County 
Council,  Kent,  Surrey.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable, I suppose,  -tha-t  you  may  be  in 
a very  happy  position,  -having  a very 
suitable  area  for  the  county  borough 
■type  -of  organisation,  and  yet  being  the 
only  county  borough,  dealing  with  a 
small  number  -of  large -authorities  around, 
the  London  County  Council,  Surrey  and 
Kent.  Have  you  given  any  -thought  to 
-that  and  whether,  looking  -at  -it  from  -the 
point  of  view  of  Croydon  outwa-rds — -I 
do  not  want  to  press  you  -to  say  things 
which  are  obviously  as  you  say  outside 
your  experience,  but  inside  your  experi- 
ence-— looking  at  it  from  Croydon  out- 
wards, this  question  -of  neighbours,  have 
you  -been  a-ble  to  -give  any  -thought  to 
wha-t  the  situation  would  -be  like  suppose 
you  were  -surrounded  by  county  -boroughs 
-of  200,000  size,  as  compared  with  your 
present  -position  of  -having  -to  deal  as  I 
-say  with  Surrey,  Kent  and  -the  London 
County  Council?  Perhaps  that  seems 

a rather  pointed  question? We  are 

surrounded,  Sir,  no-t  only  -by  counties  but 
by  lesser  -forms  of  government,  -the  urban 
districts  and  the  -borough  councils  adjoin- 
ing us,  and  we  deal  with  them  direct  as 
well  as  with  the  county.  For  some  pur- 
poses it  is  necessary  for  us^  to  deal 
direct  with  County  Hall,  according  to  -the 
service,  education  for  example;  for  other 
services  we  deal  with  the  -borough  or  -the 
urban  district  council  as  the  case  may 
-be,  and  -there  we  find  no  difficulty  at 
■all  by  being  surrounded  by,  not  three 
counties  as  y-ou  have  mentioned,  but  by 
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possibly  seven  or  eight  authorities  if  one 
adds  together  ithe  county,  the  iborough 
council,  the  urban  district  council  who 
are  our  neighbours  for  various  services. 
So  ait  ithe  moment  we  are  not  dealing  with 
three  neighbours  but  with  eight,  on  our 
perimeter  right  round,  and  there  again 
we  find  consultation,  both  at  officer  and 
elected  representative  level,  most  cordial, 
and  we  feel  again  the  most  important 
•thing  is  that  there  shall  be  that  consul- 
tation with  one’s  neighbours  on  all  prob- 
lems which  are  common.  For  example, 
no  doubt  the  question  of  refuse  disposal 
will  come  up.  We  dispose  for  some  of 
our  neighbours,  at  the  moment  .there  is 
a collective  arrangement,  most  cordial, 
that  is  at  the  borough  level  and  not  at 
■the  county  level.  I hope  that  has  helped 
you,  Sir. 

10766.  If  I might  just  follow  'that  with 
•one  supplementary  question,  you  have 
said  yourself,  have  you  not,  that  for 
some  services  you  have  in  mind  200,000 
size  as  being  the  sort  of  size  which  is 
really  required  in  a metropolitan  area ; 
and  the  other  authorities,  the  other 
-boroughs,  non-county  boroughs  and  dis- 
tracts which  have  been  referred  to,  do 
not  have  these  services  which  are  after 
all  fairly  major.  Have  you  given  any 
thought  in  relation  to  these  services? 
You  do  get  some  advantages  from  -the 
fact  that  you  talk  with  rather  large,  very 
experienced  and  diversified  authorities 

round  you? Yes.  On  the  question  of 

planning,  Sir,  we  do  feel  -that  the  general 
planning,  the  overall  planning  -rather  than 
the  actual  detail,  is  better  dealt  with  on 
the  larger  sphere  than  the  smaller.  With 
the  detailed  planning  of  course  we  again 
come  back  to  the  local  feeling,  but  on 
outline  development  there  must  be  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  (talking  to  some- 
one who  has  a larger  sphere  to  consider 
•than  a number  of  smaller  authorities 
each  putting  in  ffieir  own  spoke  on  such 
a thing  -as  outline  planning. 

10767.  Just  to  close  the  matter,  and 
a-gain  putting  it  perhaps  rather  in  the 
vernacular,  you  do,  you  see,  play  in  a 
league  for  a lot  of  -these  very  important 
■purposes ; -the  other  members  of  the 
league  are  very  powerful  and  large 
authorities ; do  you  think  you  get  some 

advantages  from  -that? We  as  the 

smallest  member  of  our  league  have  felt 
■no  disadvantage,  I would  say. 

10768.  It  is  the  other  way?-y- 
Probably  on  such  a thing  as  outline 


planning,  -Sir,  there  has  been  an  advan- 
tage, yes,  definitely  so.  Whether  or  not 
one  could  take  it  as  far  as  education,  I 
would  not  necessarily  say,.  I think  it 
depends  entirely  on  the  size  of  the  local 
authority.  If  one  had  all-purpose 

authorities  of  50,000  dealing  with  educa- 
tion, -then  there  would  have  to.  be  an 
enormous  amount  of  consultation  for 
other  than  perhaps  primary  school 
education.  For  every  other  form — 

secondary  education,  to  give  a . full 
range  of  subjects ; technical  and  higher 
level  education — of  course  it  would  be 
an  enormous  job  if  one  had  little 
authorities  of  20,000,  but  I cannot  see 
it  raising  any  difficulty  at  all  if  one 
comes  to  the  size  which  we  have  in 
•mind,  a quarter  of  a million  upwards. 


10769.  Do  you  think  on  some  of  these 
things  the  large  authorities  have 
obviously  very  considerable  weight  with 

the  Ministry,  for  instance? We  have 

no  evidence  of  that  at  all,  that  we  have 
any  less  impressive  record  with  the 
various  Ministries  than  our  bigger 
friends.  We  think  we  -get  just  the  same 
consideration  as  they  although  they  are 
so  very  much  larger,  and  their  pro- 
grammes before  each  (Minister  are  of 
necessity  very  much  greater  than  ours. 


10770.  So  would  it  be  going  too  far 
to  say  that,  looking  from  Croydon 
outwards,  you  would  not  in  relation  to 
these  major  services — you  have  said 
something  about  planning— apart  from 
the  preparation  of  a general  plan,  you 
would  not  see  any  great  loss  if  the  great 

big  authorities  disappeared? We 

should  not,  -there  would  be  no  loss  that 
we  could  imagine  at  this  . stage.  I have 
been  reminded,  Sir,  that  i-t  would  be  as 
well  for  us  to  make  very  clear  for  the 
record  that  we  are  not  seeking  such 
variation  as  you  have  suggested.  It  is 
on  the  premise  that  we  should  find  no 
difficulty,  we  imagine  no  difficulty  could 
arise  if  such  a thing  came  about  as  you 
suggested.  We  are  not  seeking  it, 
-because  we  have  such  friendly  relation- 
ships with  our  neighbours  that  we  can 
imagine  no  better. 

10771  And  equally  I am  expressing 
no  view,  I am  following  Professor 
Mackenzie,  who  said  we  have  the 
AM.C.  solution  -before  us.  You  are  a 
county  borough,  there  not  “any  of 
them,  and  your  experience  is  of  very 
great  value. Thank  you. 
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10772.  Mr.  Cadbury : Could  we  now 
turn  to  the  second  question  which  I 
■mentioned  earlier.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Royal  Com- 
mission .was  set  up  is  that  London,  with 
its  eight  or  nine  million  .people,  .presents 
problems  which  are  far  greater  than 
merely  local  problems  in  areas  suoh  as 
your  own,  and  for  such  things  as  overall 
planning,  highways,  .traffic  and  so  on, 
and  certain  .parts  of  the  educational 
field,  it  has  been  .put  to  us  that  some 
pattern  of  government  is  necessary 
which  will  take  a larger  view  of  the 
problem  than  any  one  authority,  even 
any  one  of  .the  counties  to  which  Sir 
Charles  Morris  has  just  referred,  can  of 
itself  handle.  I should  be  glad  .if  you 
would  give  us  the  .benefit  of  your  help 
and  guidance  in  discussing  or  outlining 
to  us  what  you  feel  are  the  problems 
which  should  have  some  machinery  of 
government  greater  than  the  individual 
county  or  individual  county  borough. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  feel  that  there  are 
any,  but  it  has  been  put  to  us  that  there 
are  and  that  they  are  very  serious 

problems. The  problems  which 

immediately  come  to  mind,  Sir,  arc  as 
you  have  mentioned  possibly  planning, 
as  I detailed  earlier,  outline  planning  we 
agree,  detailed  planning  we  feel  should 
be  kept  as  local  as  possible ; certain 
forms  of  education,  higher  technological 
education  for  example,  where  -a  catch- 
ment area  of  a quarter  of  a million  is 
certainly  not  big  enough  to  maintain  full 
courses  in  ail  the  spheres ; and  possibly 
refuse  disposal,  which  is  a major 
problem  now  affecting  the  whole  of  the 
Greater  London  area.  There,  Sir,  we 
feel  that  co-ordination  can  be  started 
by  the  various  Ministries,  but,  whatever 
co-ordination  is  desired  or  found  neces- 
sary, we  do  feel  that  this  must  be  main- 
tained at  all  times  by  the  locally  elected 
representatives  of  each  authority  con- 
cerned, and  not  ad  .hoc  .committees  or 
advisory  boards.  We  do  not,  as  I said 
in  my  opening  statement,  support  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  ideal  of  an 
ad  hoe  .authority  to  oversee  the  traffic 
problem  of  London.  We  feel  'that  co- 
ordination locally  is  the  way  to  deal 
with  it.  We  can  group  two  or  three 
authorities,  as  we  do  now  on  refuse  dis- 
posal, but  that  must  be  done  initially 
through  the  locally  elected  representa- 
tives. and  then  handed  to  the  officers  to 
administer,  and  they  can  consult  as  they 
wish,  but  we  do  not  see  any  advantage 


at  all  in  ad  hoc  overriding  authorities 
dealing  with  any  of  the  problems  which 
face  local  government. 

10773.  You  .probably  may  have  seen 
that  we  have  .put  this  question  to  a great 
.many  authorities,  and  in  certain  cases 
we  have  been  told  .that  it  appears  to 
the  authority  to  whom  we  have  put  the 
question  that  there  are  certain  problems 
which  are  too  great  for  local  govern- 
ment to  handle,  and  that  in  those  cases 
the  Minister,  of  whatever  Ministry, 
should  become  the  scheme  maker  and 
be  the  responsible  body,  .it  is  quite 
clear  for  instance  that  outside  the 
Greater  London  area  trunk  roads  are 
being  handled  in  rather  that  way,  it 
has  .become  a purely  national  problem, 
the  financing  is  100  per  cent,  national, 
and  broadly  speaking  the  planning  of 
the  roads,  subject  to  local  consideration, 
is  a Ministry  responsibility.  From  what 
you  have  just  said— -and  I think  it  is 
fairly  clear,  but  I would  like  to  press 
you  on  this  point— you  do  not  feci  that 
is  the  right  solution,  that  when  a thing 
is  too  big  for  a series  of  local  authori- 
ties it  should  be  thrown  back  to  the 

Minister? .May  I say  wc  do  not 

envisage  anything  within  the  Greater 
London  area  becoming  too  great  to 
handle  locally  within  that  area  by  the 
local  authority,  .but  our  Town  Clerk, 
Mr.  Taberner,  would  like  to  deal  with 
that  in  more  detail. — -Mr.  Taberner:  It 
happens  that  we  have  had  a recent 
illustration  of  this  on  trunk  roads,  and 
although  it  is  true  that  the  Minister  will 
ultimately  have  to  decide  the  line  of 
route,  for  instance  the  London  to 
Brighton  motorway,  the  preparatory 
.work  is  being  undertaken  bv  the 
Surrey  County  Council  and  it  will  only 
be  at  the  next  stage  that  the  Minister 
will  decide  The  initiative  and  the 
origin  of  that  plan  is  with  the  local 
authority. 

10774.  Perhaps  .my  illustration  was  not 
a very  good  one,  but  1 think  you  know 
the  point  that  1 ant  trying  to  make: 
either  this  is  a proper  function— not  any 
one  function,  but  the  series  of  very  large 
problems  which  clearly  affect  the 
Great  London  conurbation  in  your 
view  should  be  dealt  with  by  local 
authorities  in  combination,  1 gather,  anti 

not  merely  left  to  the  Minister? 

There  are  two  possible  exceptions  1 can 
think  .of:  main  drainage,  for  instance, 
and  treatment  of  river  pollution,  which 
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may  need  to  be  dealt  with  rather  dif- 
ferently, but  otherwise  I entirely  agree 
with  what  you  have  said. 

10775.  I think  that  is  clear,  Alderman 
Dunn,  but  there  are  certain  problems 
which  I think  cannot  be  dealt  with  by 
mere  voluntary  association — I mean  such 
problems  now  as  the  overall  planning 
of  London  population  and  industry  in 
relation  to  the  whole  national  pattern, 
in  which  it  is  quite  clear  that  different 
parts  of  London  may  have  diametrically 
opposed  policies.  I wonder  whether  you 
have  given  any  thought  to  the  sort  of 
structure  which  you  would  suggest?  1 
gather  it  is  a voluntary  association  of 
local  authomities  which  would  take  care 
of  some  of  these  pressing  problems? 

If  we  are  thinking  for  instance  of 

planning,  planning  on  a large  basis,  sup- 
pose wc  assume  the  time  has  come  when 
the  Abercrombie  Plan  ought  to  be 
looked  at  afresh  as  a guide  to  local 
authorities — my  own  view  of  this  is  that 
in  such  a case  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  the  Minister  to  call  in  another  Pro- 
fessor Abercrombie,  if  you  like,  to  pre- 
pare a basic  plan,  which  the  Minister 
can  then  say  he  in  general  approves 
and  sends  it  to  local  authorities  to  be 
used  as  a basis  for  their  own  individual 
planning  schemes. 

10776.  Mr.  Town  Clerk,  as  far  as  the 
basic  plan  is  concerned,  you  think  it  is 
too  big  for  local  government  and  it  is 
the  Minister’s  responsibility  to  initiate 

it? Yes,  I do. — Alderman  Dunn: 

The  basic  plan,  for  such  an  area  as  the 
Greater  London  area. 

10777.  May  I just  put  it  a little  more 
clearly;  when  Professor  Abercrombie 
was  asked  to  make  his  plan  there  was 
no  machinery  of  planning  as  wo  under- 
stand it  today ; now  there  is  machinery 
of  planning,  but  you  still  feel  it  is  too 
big  for  local  government  to  initiate? — — 
There  should  obviously  be,  Sir,  some 
overriding  authority,  and  we  feel  the 
Minister  of  Town  and  Country  Planning 
has  that  all  the  time.  He  has  the  De- 
velopment Plan  for  each  of  the  authori- 
ties, which  he  must  co-ordinate,  as  has 
been  instanced  by  our  Town  Clerk,  by 
asking  Professor  Abercrombie’s  succes- 
sor to  do  the  same  thing  again  as  he  did 
in  the  first  instance,  to  give  an  over- 
riding suggestion,  then  the  Minister  him- 
self must  be  the  co-ordinator,  or  if  he 
so  desires,  the  initiator  of  such  an  over- 


riding plan,  and  put  it  to  the  authorities 
for  their  views. 

10778.  I think  it  is  common  ground 
that  the  Minister,  or  if  you  like  Par- 
liament, the  government  of  the  country 
must  have  the  last  word,  but  it  has  been 
very  much  in  our  minds  and  has  been 
put  to  us  on  a good  many  occasions 
that  there  is  a great  deal  of  difference 
between,  the  Minister  having  the  last 
word,  and  the  Minister,  to  use  an  ex- 
pression which  you  have  just  used,  being 
also  the  initiator,  and  it  is  on  that  point 
that  I think  we  want  as  much  help  as 
we  can  get ; can  the  Minister  be  both 
the  initiator  and  the  judge?  Can  he 
he  both  the  plaintiff  and  judge  in  this 

matter? Mr.  Taberner:  I think  he 

can  be  the  initiator  in  the  sense  that  he 
would  bring  in  someone  such  as  Profes- 
sor Abercrombie  to  prepare  a plan,  and 
incidentally  such  a plan  would  take  care 
of  trunk  roads,  the  very  point  we  were 
dealing  with  just  now,  and  outline  plan- 
ning, and  the  Minister  would  not  then 
come  into  it  further  until  the  plan  had 
been  made.  Incidentally,  white  the  plan 
was  being  prepared  by  Professor  Aber- 
crombie there  were  close  consultations 
with  the  local  authorities.  Until  it  has 
been  prepared  the  Minister  takes  no 
part,  but  at  that  stage  indicates  that  in 
general  it  is  a plan  which  he  thinks  is  to 
be  commended  and  which  should  be  used 
by  local  authorities  for  their  Develop- 
ment Plans.  But  it  is  not  hard  and  fast 
even  at  that  stage,  it  is  merely  a basis 
on  which  to  work. 

Mr.  Cadbury:  I think  I have  asked 
what  I want  to  on  that,  and  those  were 
the  two  major  points  we  wanted  to  ask 
you  about.  It  might  be  appropriate  now 
if  we  took  the  various  detailed  questions 
under  their  own  headings.  We  have 
covered  something  of  planning  ; may  we 
start  with  education? 

10779.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  We  should 
very  much  like  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  getting  your  help  again,  Alderman 
Dunn,  as  we  have  said  before.  You  have 
told  us  that  in  the  light  of  the  present 
situation  in  regard  to  education,  among 
other  things,  you  think  your  size  is  an 
extremely  good  one.  You  have  chosen 
200,000  as  quite  a good  size;  you  are 
about  a quarter  of  a million,  and  as  far 
as  I can  judge  you  expect  to  remain 

just  about  a quarter  of  a million? 

Alderman  Dunn:  Yes,  just  about  that. 
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10780.  Concentrating  first  of  all  on 
the  schools,  ithe  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  can  we  take  first  of  all  the 
famous  question,  in  all  heavily  built  up 
areas,  of  boundaries?  I wonder  if  you 
would  care  to  say  a little  about  how 
serious  around  the  various  boundaries 
of  Croydon  the  problem  is?  Do  you 
face  the  problem  very  much  of 
boundaries  going  down  the  middle  of 
streets  and  therefore  the  watershedding 
of  children  in  a slightly  awkward  way? 
It  is  commonly  said  that  with  the  London 
County  Council  area  you  do  not  have 

to  worry  about  that  sort  of  thing. In 

the  main,  Sir,  our  boundaries  are  urban 
and  not  rural,  and  therefore  we  have  a 
boundary  which  comes  down  the  middle 
of  a road  or  somewhere  in  that  region. 
There  is  the  obvious  problem  therefore, 
of  whether  a child,  a primary  school 
child  in  particular,  is  nearer  to  a school 
of  another  authority,  and  here  we  have 
the  most  cordial  relationships  of  come 
and  go.  We  ourselves  never  refuse 
admission  to  a child,  and  we  take  quite 
a number  on  not  only  primary  grounds 
of  coming  into'  the  borough,  but  on 
religious  grounds  as  well.  Quite  a num- 
ber of  Catholic  children  come  in  to1  our 
borough  from  London,  because  we  have 
quite  near  to  the  London  boundary  a 
Catholic  school.  Therefore  we  have  no 
problems  at  all  of  this  come  and  go,  and 
there  is  a most  simple  and  effective 
•method  of  payment  for  those  pupils. 
We  find  no  difficulty  at  all,  and  as  I 
said  at  the  beginning  we  have  that  prob- 
lem of  urban  joining  with  other  authori- 
ties, where  the  division  comes  right  down 
the  middle  of  the  road. 

10781.  Let  us  concentrate  on  primary 
schools,  where  you  are  very  anxious  to 
have  the  schools  in  suitable  areas  round 
ithe  homes ; you  do  not  want  the  children 
to  cross  main  roads  more  than  you  can 
help,  and  so  on.  You  have  said  that  you 
have  very  favourable  arrangements  with 
the  surrounding  authorities,  but  I 
suppose  you  would  agree  that  that 
is  really  based  on  policy  that  you 
would  in  general  provide  for  the 
children  of  the  borough  and  that  these 
would  be  exceptions?  Would  you 
say  that  in  trying  to  arrange  a really 
nice  system  of  primary  schools,  each 
with  its  own  catchment  area,  subject  to 
the  proper  desirable  roads  being  near, 
it  does  interfere  with  planning  very  much 
to.  have  boundaries  running  down  the 
middle  of  streets? 1 will  ask  the 


education  officer  to  speak  to  that  in 
detail  if  I may,  but  I would  like  to  say 
that  we  obviously  have  planned  our 
primary  schools  for  our  own  needs,  not 
in  consultation  with  our  neighbours  and 
their  needs  in  mind,  and  having  built 
'that  way  we  'then  welcome  any  child  from 
another  authority,  provided  we  have  not 
to  displace  a Croydon  child  from  that 
school.  I do  not  know  if  our  chief 
education  officer  would  like  to  add  to 
that? 

10782.  I do  not  know  if  the  chief 
education  officer  has  igoit  'the  point  of 
my  question,  namely,  whether  there  are 
problems  in  the  area  which  are  made 
more  difficult  'by  the  existence  of  boun- 
daries?  Mr.  King : It  does  not  seem 

to  work  out  that  way,  Sir.  I always  feel 
the  problem  is  much  smaller  than  I 
expected  'it  would  be,  I 'think  more  by 
accident  of  geography  than  anything 
else.  It  is  the  religious  issue  which  really 
does  present  the  'biggest  difficulty,  because 
Church  of  England  children  want  to  go 
to  Purley,  where  there  is  a Church  of 
England  school,  and  Catholic  children 
want  to  go  to  Croydon,  where  there  is 
a Catholic  school,  and  it  is  on  religious 
grounds  rather  than  on  actual  geography 
that  it  happens  to  work  out  that  way. 
We  agree  to  children  for  the  Catholic 
school  coming  in  from  London,  provided 
of  course  that  London  agree  to  pay  for 
them. 

10783.  When  you  come  to  secondary 
schools,  on  which  the  question  of  trans- 
port .might  come  .in  a little  more,  are 
the  transport  arrangements  suitable  in 
Croydon? Yes,  it  is  very  easy. 

10784.  For  that  your  physical  boun- 
daries probably  happen  to  -be  rather  con- 
veniently drawn? Yes,  and  forty  bus 

services  run  through  the  town,  you  can 
get  from  anywhere  to  anywhere,  almost. 

10785.  Would  you  say  that,  taking  into 
account  history  and  the  habits  of  the 
people  in  the  Croydon  area,  and  the 
nature  of  the  physical  boundaries, 
putting  it  all  together,  you  would  not 
think  that  in  planning  schools  there  were 
really  any  very  serious  problems  at  all 
made  'by  the  existence  of  boundaries? 

1 do  not  think  so.  We  exchanged 

Development  Plans  with  our  neighbours 
in  the  first  place ; when  we  proposed  a 
school,  part  of  the  machinery  was  that 
our  neighbours  had  to  be  notified  where 
we  were  going  to  put  it ; and  we  do  not 
find  any  difficulty  arises. 
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10786.  Have  you  solved  the  siting 

problem  for  your  primary  schools? 

Yes. 

10787.  Nobody  has  to  go  very  far, 
and  you  are  not  alarmed  about  their 

crossing  main  roads,  and  so  on? The 

big  difficulty  is  always  in  a housing 
estate  when  it  is  new,  because  you  get 
a very  big  pressure  of  children  at  the 
same  age,  and  that  is  always  a little 
difficult  and  is  in  fact  our  biggest 
difficulty. 

10788.  And  that  is  boundaries? 

Alderman  Dunn : No,  not  so  much 
boundaries.  Our  chief  education  officer 
is  suggesting  that  where  one  builds  a new 
housing  estate  there  is  inevitably  a tem- 
porary shortage  of  school  accommoda- 
tion, particularly  with  the  primary 
schoolchildren — the  family  with  three  or 
four  children  moving  on  to  that  estate 
in,  we  hope,  better  housing  conditions — 
and  initially  there  is  the  problem  that 
one  cannot  build  sufficient  primary 
schools,  as  a long-term  policy,  to  meet 
that  temporary  need.  But  that  is  the 
only  problem  we  now  have  with  our 
primary  schoolchildren,  and  it  is  not  in 
any  way  occasioned  by  boundaries,  but 
by  our  own  internal  planning. 

10789.  But  is  .it  your  view  that  even 
with  a temporary  problem  of  that  kind 
your  authority  is  quite  a good  size  to  be 

able  to  deal  with  it  reasonably? Yes, 

we  can  handle  it.  Of  course,  we  built 
a secondary  school  which  is  being  used 
as  a primary  school  until  that  problem 
solves  .itself,  which  it  will  do  quite 
quickly. 

10790.  May  we  now  go  to  another 
subject:  we  gather  from  a lot  of  the 
things  we  have  heard  that  the  use  of 
specialist  organisers,  whether  they  are 
called  inspectors  or  whatever  they  are; 
•plays  rather  an  important  part  nowadays 
in  many  education  authorities,  and  so 
on.  iHow  does  your  size  work  out  from 
that  point  of  view?  I wonder  if  you 
would  care  to  tell  us  a little  about  dt? 

Mr.  King : I think  the  point  you 

put  is  -one  of  the  points  where  our  size 
is  getting  near  the  minimum  to  be  con- 
venient. We  run  an  inspectorate  of  six, 
including  the  chief  inspector.  That  is 
proportionately  slightly  bigger  than 
London,  which  runs  50  I think  for  a 
population  twelve  times  the  size.  It  is 
just  a little  difficult  to  :be  able  to  cover 
really  expertly  all  the  basic  subjects,  and 
know  that  you  .can  give  expert  advice, 


but  we  manage,  although  I think  if  it 
were  much  smaller  it  would  get  difficult. 

10791.  What  subjects  do  you  choose? 

They  are  all  of  course  university 

[graduates ; one  is  highly  .qualified  in 
physical  education — you  must  have 
somebody  good  in  physical  education, 
you  must  have  somebody  good  in  science 
and  you  must  have  somebody  good  in 
the  teaching  of  English.  You  ■ usually 
want  somebody  for  languages  generally, 
and  you  must  have  somebody  who  is 
expert  in  the  teaching  of  little  children, 
the  .technique  of  teaching  little  children 
is  rather  a .thing  by  itself. 

10792.  Crafts?  Music? Crafts  we 

are  able  to  combine  with  the  physical 
education,  because  the  man  is  qualified 
in  both. 

10793.  It  is  going  to  cover  a pretty 
wide  field,  is  it  not,  as  it  develops?  Is 
it  going  to  develop?  Perhaps  you  do 

not  think  it  is  going  to  develop? It 

has  not  developed  quite  as  we  thought 
it  would.  The  demand  for  a more 
academic  education  has  been  the  pres- 
sure we  have  experienced  in  the  past  few 
years. 

10794.  Is  that  not  partly  due  to 

shortage  of  teachers? Alderman 

Dunn : Parents  want  academic  education 
for  their  children  and  not  craft  educa- 
tion. We  try  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  parents  and  we  have  had  to  give 
more  leeway  to  the  academic  training  of 
the  child  than  to  craft  training,  although 
we  have  equipped  all  our  secondary 
schools  with  craft  rooms. 

10795.  Music? Mr.  King:  Yes,  we 

have  one  expert  on  music.  He  is  actually 
a member  of  the  administrative  staff  and 
not  the  inspectorate  staff. 

10796.  It  can  be  summed  up,  I think, 
by  saying  that  you  are  near  the  minimum 
size  for  being  able  to  have  these  specialist 
organisers  or  inspectors  such  as  you 
would  like? Y es. 

10797.  May  I ask  then  about  deploy- 
ment of  teachers : I take  it  you  are  a 
popular  area  for  teachers  and  you  have 
not  suffered  in  relation  to  the  Ministry's 
rationing,  and  so  on?  You  could  always 
have  got  more  teachers  if  the  Ministry 

would  let  you? We  find  the  difficulty, 

now,  Sir,  in  just  one  or  two  subjects  in 
the  secondary  school.  As  far  as  primary 
schools  are  concerned  we  have  our  full 
ration,  we  find  no  trouble,  we  have 
filled  every  place. 
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10798.  Whait  about  when  you  get 
strange  things  with  the  birth  rate  as 
between  primary  schools  and  secondary 
schools?  Are  you  a big  enough  authority 
to  be  able  to  handle  the  necessary. 

switches  and  rearrangements? Yes, 

we  have  deliberately  encouraged  teachers 
in  the  junior  schools  to  equip  themselves 
and  be  prepared  to  go  into  the  secondary 
schools. 

10799.  Would  you  tell  us  a little  more 

about  that? For  instance,  on  the 

shortage  of  science  teachers,  we  had  20 
volunteers  who  had  been  teaching  other 
sub j eats  and  who  were  not  qualified  in 
science,  and  we  put  them  through  a 
science  course  for  a term  at  the  technical 
college,  and  they  have  been  quite  in- 
valuable since  then.  Then  we  have  run 
courses  of  lectures,  after  school  or  late 
in  the  afternoon,  for  people  to  switch 
over  to  new  subjects.  We  do  that  all 
the  time,  really. 

10800.  Can  we  speak  for  a moment 
about  governors  and  managers?  Does 
that  woTk  well,  and  what  is  your  general 
policy  about  governors  and  managers? 
Do  you  have  governors  and  managers 
for  single  schools  or  very  small  neigh- 
bouring schools,  or  what? There  does 

tend  to  be  a grouping,  which  is  initially 
geographical.  The  grammar  schools  or 
the  big  secondary  schools  are  generally 
on  their  own,  but  very  often  a boys’ 
school  and  a girls’  school  have  grown 
up  next  door  to  each  other,  and  for  these 
purposes  we  would  normally  group. 

10801.  But  if  you  had  complete  free- 
dom on  education  grounds  you  might  do 
that,  you  might  like  to  have  'boys’  and 
girls’? Yes. 

10802.  What  type  of  grouping  do  you 
use  in  general?— — Geographical. 

10803.  So  you  might  get  managers 
consisting  of  the  same  people  as  the 

body  of  governors? Yes,  we  do. — 

Alderman  Dunn : The  old  type  of 

building,  Sir,  in  which  a child  went  from 
five  years  to  fourteen,  still  exists.  We 
have  some  left  in  Croydon,  and  they  are 
obviously  grouped  as  one  manager- 
governor  body,  for  that  group  of 
schools,  except  that,  as  our  education 
officer  has  told  you,  the  larger  schools 
have  their  own  body  of  governors,  but 
they  are  grouped  in  those  special  cir- 
cumstances where  there  was  the  old  five 
to  fourteen  intake  envisaged  when  the 
schools  were  originally  sited. 


10804.  Some  people  have  spoken  of 
this  system,  having  a county  borough 
and  then  governors  and  managers,  as 
almost  a two-tier  system  ; when  they  have 
spoken  of  t'he  county,  divisional 
executive,  governors  and  managers,  that 
was  almost  a sort  of  three-tier  system. 
Do  your  governors  and  managers  in 
Croydon  in  principle  and  in  accordance 
with  your  policy  play  quite  a substantial 
part  in  the  educational  administration, 

in  the  running  of  schools? Mr.  King : 

I think  it  is  rather  a principle  with  the 
education  committee,  Sir,  'that  they 
should  no't  interfere  with  the  curriculum 
in  any  way.  The  education  committee 
would  I think  step  in  if  there  were  any 
question  of  them  doing  that,  it  is  left  to 
the  professionals.  I think  it  is  the  social 
side  of  the  school  work  in  which  they 
are  expected  to  take  an  active  interest, 
and  we  hope  they  will,  and  in  making 
contacts  with  the  area.  Members  of  the 
council  are  on  every  governing  body, 
and  it  does  mean  that  the  school  then 
has  a friend  at  court,  as  it  were,  to  bring 
up  proposals  to  the  education  committee. 

10805.  Would  it  be  your  view  that 
the  council  attach  a good  deal  of  im- 
portance to  the  part  played  by  governors 

and  managers? Alderman  Dunni  I 

am  sme  they  do  now,  Sir,  yes.  As  Mr. 
King  has  told  you,  we  do  insist  that  the 
governors  or  managers  have  no  part 
whatever  in  the  school  curriculum,  that 
is  controlled  exclusively  by  the  educa- 
tion committee  and  the  administrative 
staff.  Again,  the  council  has  decided  that 
the  chairman  of  each  governing  body 
must  ibe  .a  member  of  the  local  authority, 
so  'that  he  can  then  if  he  wishes  take  to 
the  local  education  authority  the  con- 
sidered views  of  any  governing  body 
should  they  clash  with  the  education 
committee.  But  we  have  found  that  the 
social  side  of  school  life  is  the  one  where 
the  governors  play  ,a  very  great  part  and 
have  been  of  great  use  to  the  education 
authority.  We  do  not  feel  they  are  a 
form  of  two-tier  government  at  all. 

10806.  Do-  you  say  that  the  chairmen 
of  governors  and  managers  have  to  be 

members  of  the  local  authority? We 

have  decreed  that. 

10807.  So  you  could  say  then  that  you 
take  the  governors  and  managers  pretty 
seriously,  if  you  have  adopted  a policy 
by  which  you  ensure  this  very  close  link 
between  the  council  and  the  executive 
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committee  and  the  governors  and  man- 
agers?  Yes,  we  have  deliberately  put 

it  that  way,  that  (the  chairman  of  the 
■board  of  management  or  governors  must 
be  a member  of  the  authority,  so  that 
he  has  that  right  of  entry  if  there  is  a 
conflict  between  the  governing  body  and 
the  education  committee. 

10808.  Then  there  is  a great  deal  of 
interest  of  course  at  the  present  moment 
in  the  organisation  of  the  secondary 
schools.  Would  you  say  from  your  ex- 
perience in  Croydon  that  areas  of  about 
your  size  are  very  apt  to  have  distinc- 
tive ideas  and  apt  to  be  different  from 
*thiek\  neighbours  (in  their  ideas  about 
how  in  their  circumstances  they  would 
like  the  secondary  schools  organised? 
Do  you  attach  importance  to  the  fact 
that  there  may  well  be  distinctive  ideas? 
We  do.  Sir,  yes,  and  we  have  dis- 
cussed the  problem  at  great  length  as  to 
how  to  handle  the  future  of  the 
secondary  school  system,  whether  it  be 
the  large  comprehensive,  the  secondary 
tmodern,  (technical  school  or  grammar 
school,  or  there  was  a scheme  con- 
sidered some  time  ago  in  Croydon  of 
grouping  sixth  forms.  We  considered 
-it  at  great  length  on  a suggestion  put 
forward  by  our  chief  education  officer 
and  chief  inspector,  and  it  has  been  con- 
sidered by  other  authorities  like  our- 
selves, but  at  this  stage  we  have  come 
back  to  the  old  system,  if  I can  call  it 
that,  of  the  grammar  school  combined 
with  the  secondary  modern  school,  into 
many  of  which  we  have,  because  we  are 
lucky  in  o-ur  children,  been  able  to 
introduce  G.C.E.  courses.  We  have  also 
two  technical  schools  in  the  borough, 
which  specialise  in  taking  boys  from  11 
to  16  in  the  technical  subjects,  and  then 
of  course  (they  can  either  go-  on  to 
university  at  18  or  to  the  technical  col- 
lege. We  have  our  own  (technical  college 
just  being  finished  now.  But  we  do  feel 
there  must  be  divergence  of  opinion, 
possibly  because  of  local  conditions,  but 
we  have  come  down  at  this  stage  in 
favour  of  the  grammar  school  system. 
And  of  course  we  are  blessed  again  in 
Croydon  by  having  public  school  foun- 
dations close  to  the  borough  and  within 
the  borough,  who  are  able  to  assist  us 
in  giving  that  form  of  education  to  the 
boys  and  girls. 

10809.  Could  I ask  the  chief  education 
officer  if  you  have  in  Groydon  some  dis- 
tinctive ideas  other  than  this  one  about 
sixth  forms,  and  so  on?  Have  you  not 


a number  of  selective  modern  schools, 
that  is  to  say,  selective  secondary  schools 
other  than  grammar  schools  and  tech- 
nical schools? Yes,  one,  a Church 

school  has  now  become  a grammar 
school  because  they  are  running  a sixth 
form  . . . 

10810.  When  you  say  selective,  are 
they  selected  primarily  by  parents’ 
wishes,  that  is  to  say  the  desire  of  the 
parents  to  keep  them  on  at  school  after 
15,  or  are  they  selected  by  examination? 

They  are  selected  by  a standardised 

test,  and  by  parents’  choice. 

10811.  Do  parents  have  to  express  a 
general  willingness  to  keep  them  on  after 
15,  for  the  selective  schools? Yes. 

10812.  Do-  other  authorities  do  this? 
Yes,  it  is  almost  universal. 

10813.  To  have  selective  modern 

schools? Oh,  I see — no,  Sir,  it  is 

common  in  London,  London  do  it,  but 
I think  it  is  not  very  usual  among  our 
neighbours,  I think  Surrey  d-o  not.  We 
rather  think  of  them  as  schools  which 
are  going  ito  become  grammar  schools. 

10814.  Do  you  regard  this  as  almost 
an  experimental  thing,  or  would  you  say 
that  it  is  done  enough  in  Loudon  for 
it  to  be  a common  thing  in  the  London 

area? Of  course  it  was  done  before 

the  war,  under  the  old  Act. 

10815.  Central  schools? Yes,  and 

I think  we  would  regard  them  as  likely 
to  become  grammar  schools  in  due 
course.  But  the  line  between  the  secon- 
dary modern,  the  grammar  school  and 
this  type  of  school  is  decreasing  as  time 
goes  on,  and  the  number  of  children 
staying  on  into  the  fifth  form  is  more 
than  half  of  the  school  population. 

10816.  Do  you  attach  importance  to 
the  greater  freedom  you  -have  to  experi- 
ment in  things  than  if  you  were  part  of 

a very  much  larger  authority? -We  do 

a lot  of  research,  into  the  results  of  the 
“ Eleven-plus  ” examination  as  against 
the  performance  of  the  child  five  or  six 
years  later.  We  do  a lot  of  statistical 
-research,  and  we  may  come  out  with 
conclusions  of  some  consequence. — 
Alderman  Dunn : You  see,  we  believe 
that  our  experiment  to  which  we 
referred,  particularly  in  the  secondary 
modem  schools,  has  borne  fruit.  Over 
50  per  cent,  of  those  eligible  of  our  total 
school  population,  stay  on  over  the  age 
of  15,  and  we  feel  that  is  simply  because 
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our  secondary  modern  schools  are  able 
to  take  them.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
put  all  those  children  in  grammar  schools. 
Besides  the  junior  college,  we  have  experi- 
mented in  offering  oertain  perhaps 
restricted  general  certificate  courses  in 
our  secondary  modem  schools. 

10817.  Mr.  Cadbury : On  this  experi- 
mental side,  it  is  no  mystery,  in  fact  I 
think  it  is  public  knowledge,  that  the 
borough  of  Mitcham  is  very  anxious  to 
have  more  powers  in  the  educational 
field,  and  they  have  in  fact  put  forward 
a case  for  being  an  excepted  district 
within  the  County  of  Surrey,  in  the  hope 
mainly  that  they  can  follow  some  of  the 
experiments  of  their  neighbour — your 
experiments.  They  spoke  of  mixed 
schools,  iby  which  I think  they  meant 
selective  schools,  that  is  to  say  with  a 
fifth  form  in  a secondary  modern 
school.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  you  have  had  any  applications 
for  children  from  Mitcham  to  join  those 

courses? Mr.  King : I am  not  aware 

of  them,  Sir,  no. 

10818.  Perhaps  they  are  not  avail- 
able to  you? There  is  not  much  on 

that  side  of  the  town. — Alderman 
Dunn : It  so  happens  that  we  are 

divided  from  iMitcham  town  by  Mitcham 
Common. 

10819.  I asked  the  question  because 
they  said : “ What  we  really  want  to 
do  is  not  to  do  any  special  thing  but  to 
be  able  to  try  out  experiments  of  that 
sort  ”,  and  I only  mentioned  it  to 
emphasise  the  question  which  Sir  Charles 
put  to  you,  that  you  do  value  your 
freedom  to  experiment  on  that  sort  of 
thing? Mr.  King : Yes. 

10820.  Sir  Charles  Morris : May  we 
have  a word  about  technical  education 
now?  You  said,  Mr.  Alderman,  that 
you  thought  for  a higher  technological 
education  you  clearly  would  want  a 
larger  population.  What  exactly  do  you 
mean  'by  higher  technological  education 

there? Alderman  Dunn : Above 

Higher  National  Certificate.  I would 
suggest  a 200,000  population  catchment 
area  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  running 
courses  above  Higher  National  Certifi- 
cate. We  reckon  we  can  run  Higher 
National  Certificate  adequately,  but  to 
get  above  that  then  of  course  we  must 
seek  a larger  catchment  area. 

10821.  You  really  meant  higher  tech- 
nological education? Quite. 


10822.  And  there  you  think  it  must 

be  on  a national  basis? Yes. 

10823.  But  you  were  thinking  that  up 
to  Higher  National  level  your  area  is 
large  enough  for  you  to  have  a good 

scheme? Mr.  King : Yes. 

10824.  There  are  some  criticisms,  are 
there  not,  about  the  difficulties  of  fitting 
in  your  plans  -with  surrounding  plans? 
For  instance,  in  the  Ministry’s  evidence 
they  say: 

“Croydon  has  an  identity  of  its 
own  and  the  service  that  the  local 
education  authority  provide  is  fully 
adequate.  They  are  building  up  their 
technical  college,  and  Surrey  are 
developing  their  colleges  at  Kingston 
and  Ewell.  This  has  occasionally  been 
a source  of  difficulty,  giving  rise  to 
unnecessary  restrictions  on  the  choice 
of  colleges  at  which  students  can  take 
further  education  courses  ”. 

We  make  no  restriction  at  all, 

there  is  no  restriction  on  our  side  at 
all.  We  are  perfectly  prepared  to  let 
them  come  and  go  for  any  course. 

10825.  In  planning  do  you  take 
account  of  a fairly  wide  area  of  move- 
ment by  students? Yes,  it  is  assumed 

that  the  east  side  of  Surrey  is  also  served 
by  our  curriculum. 

10826.  And  in  planning  you  work  on 
the  general  basis  that  for  the  technical 
college  which  you  were  proposing  to 
develop  there  would  be  a central  core  of 
services  which  you  would  want  at  any 
technical  college,  but  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  more  specialist  things  you 
would  take  account  of  what  Surrey  were 

doing? That  would  go  to  the 

regional  advisory  council.  Nobody  can 
start  a course  at  higher  level  without 
it  being  approved  by  the  regional 
advisory  council. 

10827.  I am  thinking  of  it  a stage 
further  back.  You  would  say  that  all 
that  was  really  primarily  determined  by 
what  I have  called  the  central  core  of 
services  that  you  should  have  at  any 
college? Yes. 

10828.  iDo  you  think  the  regional 
advisory  council  system  is  working  well? 
We  think  it  works  quite  satis- 
factorily, we  are  quite  satisfied. 

10829.  If  I might  just  clear  up  the  one 
point,  the  Ministry  say  it  is  very  im- 
portant for  the  same  authority  to  deal 
with  the  child  right  through,  but  of 
course  they  think  that  the  colleges  of 
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advanced  technology  should  be  dealt 
with  on  a broad  basis.  You  think  the 
same,  you  would  regard  the  principle 
that  the  same  authority  should  deal  with 
the  child  right  through  is  dealt  with  if 
Up  to  Higher  National  Certificate  they 
Lire  all  under  the  same  authority;  in 
other  words  you  agree  with  the 

Ministry,  is  that  right? Yes. — 

A Iderman  Dunn : Broadly  on  this  prin- 
ciple, that  where  we  get  above  the 
Higher  National  Certificate  then  the 
regional  councils  come  in,  for  the 
regional  planning  and  siting  of  colleges, 
and  we  have  found  no  difficulty  either 
with  London  or  Surrey  on  this  problem. 
Obviously  a number  of  our  students 
work  in  London  and  find  it  more  con- 
venient to  do  their  evening  studies  in 
London,  and  we  have  no  objection  to 
that. 

10830.  Again,  would  you  give  us  an 
indication  whether  there  are  really  large 
inumbers  involved?  Do  your  students  for 
their  technical  courses  move  outside  in 
large  numbers,  and  do  large  numbers 
come  into  the  borough  from  outside? 

The  bill  squares  up  roughly  as  far 

as  we  are  concerned. 

10831.  As  a percentage  of  student  body 

is  it  substantial? It  is  a minority ; 

30  per  cent.  I should  think. 

10832.  Well,  that  is  getting  on  ; 30  per 
cent,  is  beginning  to  get  on,  is  it  not? 

Is  it  about  that,  do  you  think? Yes, 

T think  so. 

10833.  I wonder  if  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  let  us  have  these  figures? 

Alderman  Dunn : Certainly,  the  actual 
details  could  be  supplied. 

10834.  Addressed  to  the  question  as 
to  whether  this  movement  is  for  a very 
small  minority,  a quite  large  minority 
or  a medium  sized  minority. — —Mr. 
King : It  is  of  the  order  of  3,000  to  4,000 
out  of  7,000  or  8,000  students. 

10835.  Yes,  30  per  cent,  is  about  it? 

Alderman  Dunn:  We  will  let  you 

have  the  figures. 

10836.  You  do  attach  importance  to 
the  fact  that  the  same  authority  should 
deal  with  the  children  right  through? 

We  do,  we  think  the  local  authority 

is  the  authority  that  should  deal  with 
the  children’s  education  from  primary 
.school  right  through. 


10837.  Would  you  mind  illustrating 
to  us  why  this  matters  at  the  secondary 

school/ technical  college  level? Mr. 

King:  We  make  a point  of  encouraging 
every  boy  who  is  worth  his  place  to  go 
to  a technical  college  and  we  have  an 
arrangement  with  the  headmaster  that 
he  reports  any  boy  he  thinks  is  worthy 
of  a course1.  This  is  reported  to  the 
governors  and  I send  the  letters  to  the 
parents  saying  that  .the  governors  have 
asked  'them  to  consider  the  boy  going 
to1  the  college  and  we  arrange  for  them 
to  meet  a member  of  the  college  staff 
a,t  the  school. 

10838.  There  you  are  advising  and 
encouraging  boys.  Would  that  be  more 
difficult  if  the  colleges  were  run  outside 

your  borders? 1 think  it  would.  We 

would  lose  the  contact. 

10839.  You  would  lose  the  later  con- 
tact ; you  can  at  present  follow  up?— 
Yes. 

10840.  If  you  do  it  ,at  the  school  leaving 
stage  the  headmaster  and  this  colleagues 
on  .the  staff  have  an  interest  in  steering 

the  boys  towards  a college. Yes,  we 

could  arrange  for  a member  of  the 
college  staff  to  go  and  see  the  students 
and  it  is  very  much  easier  for  us  to 
arrange  that. 

10841.  Is  it? I 'think  it  is. 

10842.  You  do  do  it? — , — Oh,  yes. 

Alderman  Dunn : Yes,  that  is  carried  out. 

10843.  Professor  Mackenzie:  My 

problems  are  rather  factual  ones.  Sir 
Charles  is  more  familiar  than  I am  with 
the  mechanism.  Could  you  just  say  a 
word  on  the  mechanism  of  free  trade 
between  institutions  in  .technical  educa- 
tion? In  your  original  evidence  you 
rather  suggested,  though  I do  not  think 
you  said  it  explicitly,  that  the  arrange- 
ments entailed  a good  deal  of  work  and 
could  be  simplified  if  the  Minister  would 
do  something  about  it  at  the  national 
level.  Could  Mr.  King  explain  how  the 
mechanism  works  in  reference  to  this 
figure  of  about  3,000  Croydon  young 
people  who  are  being  paid  for  by  Croy- 
don outside  and  the  reverse  process? 

Mr.  King:  The  college  send  a claim 
through  us  to  our  neighbours  in  respect 
of  the  course. 

10844.  So  that  the  individual  pupil 
goes  to  ithe  college  of  his  choice  in  the 

first  jplace? -Yes,  he  goes  to  the 

college  and  applies  to  become  a member. 
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10845.  He  says : “ Please  may  I enrol? 
My  L.E.A.  is  Croydon”? — —Yes,  .that  is 
right,  and  they  submit  a claim  to  us  sub- 
sequently. It  is  always  .two  or  three 
years  in  arrears. 

10846.  You  would  pay  that  claim  auto- 
matically and  know  nothing  about  .the 
claim  until  the  young  person  was  well 
launched  on  .the  course?— — There  has 
been  progressive  increase  in  agreement 
between  the  authorities  in  the  London 
area,  and  I think  our  agreement  is  pretty 
near  complete.  There  was  quite  a lot 
of  difficulty  over  this  some  years  ago, 
and  'progressively  the  authorities  have 
agreed  to  say:  “We  will  not  demand  a 
voucher,  we  will  not  demand  this  thing 
in  advance.” 

10847.  So  you  really  leave  the  choice 
of  technical  institution  above  a certain 
level  to  the  student  in  consultation  with 
the  head  of  the  institution? — * — Yes. 

10848.  Presumably  this  is  above  some 
level  or  other? Only  above  the  even- 

ing institute. 

10849.  You  allow  this  for  the 

Ordinary  National  Certificate,  for 

instance? Yes. — Alderman  Dunn: 

Particularly  for  the  young  person  work- 
ing in  London,  as  I say,  who  finds  it 
much  more  convenient  to  go  to  a London 
college  than  to  travel  back  to  Croydon. 

10850.  I just  wanted  to  toe  clear  that, 
as  you  say,  above  the  evening  institute 
level  this  is  automatic  and  the  student 
is  acting  in  consultation  with  the  college 

and  not  with  your  office? Mr.  King : 

Yes. 

10851.  Then  the  administrative  prob- 
lem is  simply  one  of  a financial  settle- 
ment?  Jn  the  case  of  schools  there 

is  a fixed  figure  for  a child  of  given  age, 
but  these  courses  are  all  different  values 
and  different  expense  and  every  one  has 
to  be  costed. 

10852.  At  its  full  cost? Alderman 

Dunn : To  the  student,  yes. — Mr.  King : 
We  have  to  pay  more  for  the  teacher  for 
the  more  highly  qualified  courses,  so 
Hve  have  to  agree  a price  for  every 
course. 

10853.  And  the  ultimate  result  of  what 
you  were  saying  just  now  is  what  you 

pay  out  balances  what  you  take  in. 

It  so  happens  that  is  so,  yes,  but  it  is 
not  to  the  same  .people,  of  course. 


10854.  1 realise  that.  But  you  were 
certainly  hinting  in  your  original 

evidence  that  this  might  well  be  simpli- 

fied in  some  way.  Would  you  like  to 

expand  on  that? The  pooling 

arrangement  which  the  -Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation are  introducing  in  the  higher  level 
would  make  it  more  simple. 

10855.  Higher  level  above  H.N.C.? 

—Yes. 

10856.  So  above  H.N.C.  there  will  be 
no  cash  settlement? Only  the  settle- 

ment with  the  Ministry. 

10857.  But  you  think  there  is  a case 
for  extending  that  downwards  at  least 
within  the  London  area? — —That  -would 
be  a way  of  doing  it.  We  do  not  pretend 
we  have  a solution.  It  seems  to  me  there 
is  an  awful  lot  of  administrative  work 
involved  that  one  would  like  to  see 
curtailed. 

10858.  The  clerical  costs  are  quite  sub- 
stantial?—Yes. 

10859.  The  other  thing  I was  not  quite 
clear  about— it  is  a purely  factual  ques- 
tion— is  the  structure  of  your  technical 
colleges.  Have  I got  it  right?  You  arc 
not  developing  a college  of  advanced 
technology  in  Croydon? No. 

10860.  But  you  have  a large  central 
technical  college  and  a college  of  art. 
Has  the  college  of  art  a regional  status? 
Yes,  it  is  an  area  college. 

10861.  For  the  South  iLondon  area? 

An  area  college  for  the  South 

London  area. 

10862.  Is  it  drawing  very  extensively 
,from  outside  Croydon?- — 1 think  it 
does  go  a good  bit  further. 

10863.  Is  the  technical  college  doing 
any  appreciable  amount  of  work  above 
H.N£.?~ — They  are  doing  higher 
national  diploma  courses,  a sandwich 
course,  and  there  is  some  external 
degree  work  in  science. 

10864.  But  the  main  development  is 
at  H.N.C.  level?— Yes. 

10865.  And  you  do  find  you  can  cover 
all  the  H.N.C.  subjects  you  are  likely  to 

be  asked  for? Yes,  when  someone  is 

having  this  sort  of  course  the  employer 
usually  arranges  which  college  they  are 
to  go  to,  and  the  employers  know  what 
we  are  offering  and  if  they  know  we 
have  not  got  it  then  they  will  perhaps, 
go  to  Battersea. 
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10866.  Miss  Johnston:  I wanted  to 
come  back  on  what  Sir  Charles  was  talk- 
ing about,  getting  parents  to  agree  to 
their  boys  going  to  technical  schools.  I 
should  have  thought  it  was  an  advantage 
that  you  have  your  big  technical  college 
right  in  the  middle  where  parents  see  it 
and  they  might  be  more  willing  for  that 
reason  to  let  them  go.  Would  you  say 

that  is  an  advantage? Alderman 

Dunn  \ Definitely  so,  Miss  Johnston. 
The  craft  course  has  been  in  many 
people’s  minds  and  the  question  of  boys 
going  on  over  the  statutory  leaving  age 
of  15  other  than  in  an  academic  course. 
Because  of  the  geographical  position  of 
the  technical  college,  because  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  thrown  it  open  to  the 
public  on  open  days,  the  public  aro  now 
aware  of  what  can  be  offered  and  we 
are  slowly  breaking  down  that  reticence 
much  more  easily  because  we  have  the 
control  ourselves  of  both  sides,  the 
children  until  they  arc  15  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards.  We  can  more  easily 
weld  the  two  together. 

10867.  1 also  want  to  ask  Mr.  King 
if  he  does  not  encourage  girls  to  attend 
also? — -Mr.  King:  I am  sorry — the 
same  applies  to  girls. 

10868.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  About  this 
higher  technology  work,  arc  you  satisfied 
with  the  advisory  committee  for  higher 
technological  education  in  the  London 

area  and  the  home  counties? Wo  are 

perfectly  happy.  There  has  to  be  a 
certain  amount  of  give  and  take  to  make 
it  work  but  wo  think  it  works  very  well. 

10869.  Are  the  people  of  Croydon 
beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  it  and 

to  encourage  it? Do  you  mean 

members  of  the  committee  or  the  public? 

10870.  I mean  the  public. 1 wonder 

if  the  public  know  it  exists. 

10871.  They  are  presumably  beginning 
to  learn  because  of  your  work  in  the 
secondary  schools  with  the  boys  and 

girls,  I suppose. Yes,  it  is  really  a 

consultative  council  put  together  from 
the  London  authorities  and  I do  not 
know  that  it  impresses  the  public  one 
way  or  the  other. 

10872.  Has  your  council  any  view 
about  these  sandwich  courses,  about 
whether  we  ought  to  be  relying  on  the 
employers  as  much  as  we  are  at  present? 
—•—Our  difficulty  is  the  other  way 
about.  The  employers  are  perfectly 
willing  to  help  and  keen  where  we  are 


starting  a sandwich  course.  The  diffi- 
culty is  to  find  the  boys  or  girls  who 
have  the  background — we  have  a girl 
taking  the  sandwich  course — because 
they  want  to  go  to  university,  and  of 
course  we  get  a large  proportion  who 
want  to  go,  last  year  over  5 per  cent. 
There  is  a terrific  demand  for  the 
university  courses  for  the  boy  who  has 
the  ability.  The  employers  are  prepared 
to  back  us. 

10873.  Do  you  suffer  at  all  from  these 
higher  courses  failing  to  be  established 
because  there  are  nearly  enough  but  not 

quite  enough  guaranteed  students? 

Again  it  is  give  and  take.  If  we  cannot 
do  the  course  it  can  be  arranged  at  one 
of  the  London  courses. 

10874.  You  said  that  Croydon  boys  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  able  'to  go  to  a course 
and  the  employers  pretty  sure  to  be  able 
to  send  somebody  because  the  Metro- 
politan area  is  so  large? Yes. 

10875.  You  get  the  advantages  of  the 
big  Metropolitan  area? Yes. 

10876.  And  that  is  working  quite 

well? Yes. 

10877.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Now,  Aider- 

man,  we  have  deliberately  given  a large 

part  of  the  time  to  education  because  it 
is  something  which  is  special  to  a county 
borough  and  we  are  very  interested  in- 
deed. Are  there  any  points  you  or  any 
of  your  colleagues  would  like  to  make 
before  we  move  on  to  other  services? 

Alderman  Dunn:  I personally  have 

nothing  to  add. 

Mr.  Cadbury:  We  will  now  come  to 
.personal  health,  welfare  and  children, 
and  Miss  Johnston  will  handle  that. 

1 0878.  Miss  Johnston : I think  you 
said  that  so  far  a®  education  goes  you 
felt  you  were  really  only  just  big  enough, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  inspectors. 
Do  you  feel  the  same  about  the  health 

services? You  are  referring  to  all 

three,  are  you,  our  view  of  the  executive 
council,  or  just  our  own  responsibility? 

10879,  Whether  you  could  provide  a 
satisfactory  service  if  you  were  smaller 
or  if  you  really  need  over  200,000  to 

provide  an  effective  service? Dr. 

Wright : I would  say  for  personal  health 
services  one  might  come  down  a little.  I 
should  have  thought  100,000  would  be  a 
satisfactory  unit  for  personal  .health 

services,  though  I think  there  are 

advantages  lin  coming  up  a little  in  size, 
and  you  have  already  had'  the  suggestion 
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on  another  subject  that  if  you  get  too 
large  it  is  a disadvantage. 

10880.  Have  you  any  clinics  or  any 
other  works  which  you  could  not  justify 
if  you  were  down  to  100,000,  in  staff,  in- 
spectors or  anything  of  that  sort? 

No,  I do  not  think  you  could  make  that 
point  really  on  personal  health  services, 
bearing  in  mind  the  necessity  for  local 
health  authority  not  to  set  up  its  own 
consultative  medical  service  but  to  look 
to  the  hospital  services  for  consultant 
advice.  If  that  policy  is  pursued  I see  no 
difficulty  in  going  down  a little. 

10881.  Your  service  is  centralised,  is 
it  not? Yes. 

10882.  Do  your  health  visitors  work 

from  clinics? No.  They  all  have  an 

office  in  the  health  department  and 
while  .they  may  go  out  to  outlying  clinics 
they  all  come  in  normally  to  their  central 
office  some  part  of  the  day. 

10883.  Could  you  give  us  just  a rough 
idea  how  .many  health  visitors  and 
nurses  you  have  for  your  size  of  popula- 
tion?  .We  have  30  health  visitors, 

school  nurses,  with  a superintendent  and 
deputy.  Then  we  have  tuberculosis  health 
visitors  who  are  seconded  to  the  chest 
physician  and  deal  with  that  aspect  of 
the  work.  One  of  the  health  visitors 
specialises  in  problem  families  and  we 
call  her  .the  specialist  health  visitor  for 
problem  families. 

10884.  And  your  school  health  service 
is  completely  integrated,  is  it? Yes. 

10885.  The  same  health  visitor  would 
visit  the  family  right  through,  would 

she? We  try  to  do  that,  but  of  course 

when  you  get  above  primary  school  level 
children  tend  to  go  off  to  other  areas, 
but  we  do  work  on  the  concept  that  the 
team  of  doctor  and  health  visitor  in  an 
area  is  also  the  same  .team  that  goes  into 
the  schools  of  that  area. 

10886.  You  have  area  medical  officers, 

do  you? Not  officially,  as  it  were,  but 

we  .try  to  put  the  same  doctor  in  the 
welfare  centre  in  part  of  the  borough 
and  in  the  schools  which  also  serve 
that  part  of  the  borough. 

10887.  I think  you  said  the  only  diffi- 
culty you  find  with  the  health  services  is 

over  the  hospital  areas. 1 thought  we 

made  the  point  .the  other  way, — 
Alderman  Dunn-.  I believe  we  mis- 
understood the  doctor  on  that. — Dr. 
Wright:  I think  we  made  the  point  that 


you  really  cannot  divorce  the  health 
services  of  local  authorities  from  tho 
general  practitioner  service  and  the 
hospital  service.  We  thought  there  was 
a very  great  advantage  in  a unit  such  as 
Croydon  where  there  is  a Croydon 
hospital  management  committee  serving 
more  or  less  the  area  of  the  county 
borough.  Executive  councils  must  by 
law  be  the  same  area  as  the  county 
borough.  I think  we  made  the  point  that 
when  all  three  correspond  you  can  got 
very  good  co-ordination  at  that  actual 
level. — Alderman  Dunn-.  It  is  to  stress 
that  point  that  I asked  you  initially  if 
you  were  referring  to  all  three  aspects  of 
the  health  service,  because  we  feel  it  is 
right  to  have  the  three  almost  one  unit. 

10888.  Have  you  got  a mental  hos- 
pital?  There  is  one  which  was  the 

local  authority  mental  hospital  before 
1948.  It  is  just  outside  the  borough? 

Dr.  Wright'.  That  holds  all  its 

outpatient  clinics  in  the  general  hos- 
pital of  the  borough,  inside  the  borough. 

10889.  Professor  Mackenzie'.  The 
point  that  crossed  tmy  mind  was  the  one 
that  was  raised  about  the  catchment  area 
of  the  Croydon  Hospital  Management 
Group.  This  in  fact  corresponds  very 
closely  with  the  boundaries  of  Croydon, 

does  it? Alderman  Dunn'.  Slightly 

larger. 

10890.  What  about  the  mental  hos- 
pital?—— That  is  a separate  group 
committee. 

10891.  But  this,  1 imagine,  would  cover 

a larger  area? -No,  it  really  covers 

Croydon  almost  entirely.  That  has 
grown  up  perhaps  merely  as  an  accident, 
but  it  has  continued.  The  pattern  usually 
is  admission  through,  the  general  hos- 
pital, they  have  an  observation  ward 
which  houses  also  their  outpatient 
clinics. 

10892.  I see.  Subject  to  tho  point  you 
made  in  your  main  evidence  about  the 
choice  of  members  of  the  hospital  man- 
agement committee  you  are  reasonably 
happy,  arc  you,  about  the  interlocking 
between  the  three  bodies?  There  is  suffi- 
cient overlap  of  personnel  to  make  you 

feel  that  collaboration  is  informal? 

Alderman  Dunn : Yes,  it  does  work. 

Mr.  Cadbury : We  turn  now  to  wel- 
fare. 

10893.  Miss  Johnston'.  Have  you  got 
close  co-operation  between  the  welfare 
and  housing  departments? Wo  have 
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a most  close  relationship  from  the 
health,  housing  and  welfare  and 
children’s  departments  on  the  welfare 
side.  We  have  a system  in  Croydon 
of  a monthly  conference  of  all  interested 
persons  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  the  unfortunate  child,  the  neglected 
child,  whether  it  be  in  the  home  or 
otherwise.  The  police,  our  department 
and  the  voluntary  organisations  all 
meet  together  to  deal  with  tile  neglected 
child,  and  the  specialist  health  visitor 
we  have  dealing  with  problem  families, 
and  the  children’s  visitors,  children’s 
welfare  officers,  they  all  try  to  help  in 
that  way.  I am  sure  my  two  officers 
from  housing  and  welfare  could  speak 
for  themselves  as  to  how  they  co- 
ordinate any  aspect  to  which  you  refer. 

10894.  When  you  come  to  the  stage 
of  evicted  families  and  the  question  of 
Part  111  accommodation  and  re-housing, 

have  you  got  integration  on  that? If 

I may  take  your  question  this  way,  and 
then  ask  the  doctor  to  explain  a little 
further,  we  as  a county  borough  are  the 
children’s  authority,  the  welfare 
authority  and  the  housing  authority.  We 
can  therefore  co-ordinate  all  the  services 
ait  officer  level  by  a joint  committee 
dealing  with  the  very  problem  you  have 
mentioned,  homeless  families,  as  I call 
them,  people  who  for  perhaps  no  reason 
of  their  own  find  themselves  homeless. 
All  'the  officers  can  meet  under  the  one 
joint  commUccc  to  deal  with  that  prob- 
lem. Perhaps  the  doctor  can  now  tell 
you  how  that  co-ordination  works  out 
because  it  is  under  our  control. — Dr. 
Wright : I am  the  convening  officer  for 
oils  of  the  co-ordinating  committees  for 
neglected  children.  We  try  to  go  through 
the  whole  subject  from  prevention  right 
to  the  ultimate  treatment,  and  certainly 
we  could  not  claim  to  know  the  solution 
in  some  cases.  It  would  mean  a funda- 
mental change  of  human  nature  and  we 
do  not  know  how  to  do  that!  We  start 
with  the  health  visitors  who  try  to  pre- 
vent and  who  report  cases  in  which  there 
is  difficulty;  they  co-operate  with  wel- 
fare officers  and  the  housing  department 
who  deal  with  arrears.  The  housing 
officer  would  perhaps  he  able  to  tell  you 
more  about  that.  There  is  co-operation 
at  that  level  and  of  course  with  the  wel- 
fare 'department.  This  special  health 
visitor  is  seconded  for  part  of  her  work 
to  deal  with  families  who  look  as  though 
they  are  going  to  he  a problem  owing 
to  eviction  and  consults  very  closely  with 


the  chief  welfare  officer.  If  we  fail,  and 
we  sometimes  do  fail  of  course,  and  they 
are  evicted,  there  is  machinery  at  mem- 
ber level,  a joint  committee,  which  con- 
siders every  family  before  actual  evic- 
tion takes  place,  and  we  have  to  ex- 
plain why  we  have  failed.  I would  not 
know  numbers  but  I think  very  few 
families  over  the  last  year  or  two  have 
in  fact  been  evicted,  and  those  are  the 
ones  where  we  really  cannot  think  of 
any  other  answer.  Even  in  those  cases 
when  they  have  shown  some  improve- 
ment the  Housing  Committee  take  them 
back  into  individual  units  which  they 
have  erected  and  then  we  put  on  all  the 
social  services  we  can  to  try  and  keep 
them  responsible  members  of  the  com- 
munity. So  I think  as  far  as  it^  is 
humanly  possible  this  problem  is  being 
tackled  and  because  we  can  work 
together  so  closely  we  get  perhaps  at 
least  as  much  success  as  any  other  area. 

10895.  On  old  people,  ate  you  de- 
veloping any  special  housing  with  a view 
to  preventing  people  going  into  Part  III 

accommodation?' Alderman  Dunn : 

We  have  developed  that  in  welfare  and 
housing  departments.  In  housing  we 
have  built  old  people’s  homes  with 
communal  accommodation. 

10896.  Is  that  reducing  .the  number  of 
people  for  whom  you  have  had  to  pro- 
vide Part  Hi  accommodation,  do  you 

think? There  is  still  a greater  demand 

than  we  can  satisfy  for  Part  III  accom- 
modation. We  are  still  expanding  old 
people’s  hostels  but  there  is  still  a waiting 
list.  It  seems  the  problem  is  growing 
each  year.  Although  we  provide  new 
hostels  the  demand  continues.  The 
hostels  are  much  more  popular  than  the 
old  type  of  infirmary  and  far  more 
people  are  seeking  them. 

10897.  On.  special  hostels  for  handi- 
capped people  do  you  share  with 
any  other  authorities?— -—Air.  Borroff: 
With  regard  to  the  handicapped  people 
or  elderly  people  who  need  specialist 
accommodation  we  are  meeting  that  in 
Croydon  at  the  present  time  by  arrange- 
ments with  local  authorities  and  volun- 
tary bodies  up  and  down  the  country, 
for  example,  blind  homes,  homes  for 
epileptics,  and  we  have  something  like 
70  people  in  some  30  homes  up  and  down 
the  country.  The  corporation’s  own 
homes  cater  for  old  people  as  such,  in- 
cluding infirm  old  people.  We  have 
12  homes  and  are  building  three  more 
at  the  present  time. 
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10898.  But  you  find  no  difficulty  in 
placing  people  outside  if  you  have  not 
got  the  required  services  yourselves? — - — 
No  difficulty  in  placing  people  with 
handicaps,  but  as  far  as  elderly  people 
are  concerned  I think  we  all  have  wait- 
ing lists,  local  authorities  and  county 
boroughs. 

10899.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I think  Dr. 
Wright  said  something  about  welfare 
officers  in  the  housing  department ; is 

that  right? Mr.  C.  H.  Lambert : In 

the  housing  department  we  manage 
11,000  tenancies.  We  have  two  welfare 
officers  with  social  science  diplomas. 
These  welfare  officers  try  to  do  their 
umost  but  there  is  a stage  sometimes 
when  it  gets  beyond  the  welfare  assis- 
tant’s scope  and  it  is  at  that  point  that 
we  start  our  co-operation  with  the  medi- 
cal officer’s  special  visitor  and  the 
broader  field  covered.  On  the  question 
of  the  homeless  we  have  had  two  failures 
out  of  11,000  tenancies  in  the  last  12 
months.  We  admit  that,  but  we  consider 
that  not  to  be  a large  number. 

10900.  You  call  these  people  welfare 
officers  and  they  are  in  your  department? 
Yes. 

10901.  Are  they  employed  by  the 

council  under  its  housing  powers? 

Yes. 

10902.  Miss  Johnston : Could  you  tell 
us  how  many  children  you  have  got  in 
care? At  the  moment  we  have  286. 

10903.  And  what  proportion  is  boarded 
out? It  is  58  per  cent. 

10904.  You  find  it  not  too  difficult  to 

get  homes  for  them? It  is  not  too 

difficult ; we  manage. 

10905.  It  is  a fairly  high  percentage, 

is  it  not,  for  the  area? It  is  for  this 

area,  yes. 

10906.  Do  any  other  authorities  board 

out  in  your  area  to  any  extent? 

Surrey  and  L.C.C.  board  out  a few  but 
not  very  many. 

10907.  Do  you  find  with  that  number 
in  care  you  can  provide  all  the  different 

kinds  of  residential  units  you  need? 

Not  quite.  We  can  manage  except  for 
certain  children,  children  who  need  resi- 
dential care  in  the  schools  for  E.S.N. 
children,  children  who  are  maladjusted 
and  various  odd  categories  where  they 
do  require  a rather  specialised  form  of 
care  and  where  we  get  assistance  from 
various  voluntary  organisations. 


10908,  In  the  borough? Outside* 

but  we  have  one  or  two  in  the  borough 
— mainly  outside. 

10909.  You  feel  with  your  population 
you  are  really  quite  big  enough  to  run 

a satisfactory  child  care  service? ~I 

think  so,  yes. 

10910.  Mr.  Cadbury : Wc  will  now 
take  environmental  health.  It  has  been 

put  to  us  that  the  collection  of  refuse - 

and  you  say  so — is  essentially  a local 
service  and  I do  not  think  we  need  spend 
time  on  that.  But  the  disposal  of  refuse 
in  Greater  London  needs  a rather 
broader  unit  to  handle  it.  Have  you 
considered  more  than  merely  local  agree- 
ments in  this  matter? Mr.  Holt : We 

have  local  arrangements  with  the  other 
authorities,  all  the  authorities  surround- 
ing us  with  the  exception  of  the  Metro- 
politan Boroughs.  We  have  contacted 
them  and  we  are  working  with  Mitcham 
and  Beddington  and  Wallington  at  the 
moment.  We  do  all  the  disposal  arrange- 
ments for  them  and  are  negotiating  a 
scheme  with  Coulsdon  and  Purley  which 
we  shall  operate  for  ourselves  and  also 
on  their  behalf. 

10911.  In  a county  like  Surrey,  difficult 
as  the  problem  is,  there  is  probably 
plenty  of  room  in  Surrey  to  consume 
its  own  smoke  in  this  matter,  but  it  is 
quite  clear  that  this  is  a problem  in 
Greater  London  that  goes  far  further 
than  any  one  county.  The  refuse  from 
Central  London  must  be  dealt  with 
either  in  the  gravel  pits,  Thames-side  or 
in  the  marshes,  estuaries  or  in  chalk  pits, 
and  so  on.  I want  to  ask  you  whether 
you  have  considered  an  all-over  autho- 
rity to  deal  with  this? Wc  feel  wo 

ourselves  are  large  enough  to  deal  with 
a considerable  quantity  of  refuse,  even 
double  the  size  wo  ourselves  would  have 
to  deal  with,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  we  have  approached  these  other 
authorities.  We  are  at  the  moment  prac- 
tically at  the  end  of  places  within  the 
borough  itself  where  we  can  tip,  so  wc 
are  having  to  look  further  afield  and 
naturally  wherever  we  want  to  tip  we  are 
anxious  to  work  with  that  authority  and 
any  other  surrounding  authorities. 

10912.  .!  am  sure  Croydon  will  be 
competent  to  deal  with  its  own  problem 
in  association  with  jits  neighbours,  but 
I gather  you  have  not  really  considereel 
whether  there  ought  to  be  an  all  over 
London  refuse  disposal  organisation.-—* 
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Alderman  Dunn : We  have  mot  con- 
sidered that  point,  mo. 

10913.  Because  the  very  places  you 
are  tipping  in  are  probably  the  nearest 
places  to  Wandsworth  and  the  Central 
London  Areas  as  well  as  to  Croydon  and 
they  could  easily  become  insufficient  if 
that  was  done. Yes,  we  have  not  con- 
sidered the  problem. Mr.  Taberner: 

To  some  extent  this  problem  is  affected 
by  the  government’s  own  policy  which 
is  at  the  moment  to  refuse  sanction  for 
building  incineration  plants  where  they 
think  it  is  possible  to  adopt  the  other 
method  of  refuse  disposal. 

10914.  But  within  Croydon  you  do  not 
want  to  dig  holes  in  itfae  ground  to  win 
gravel  and  hope  therefore  to  provide  a 
profitable  hole  to  put  in  refuse,  but  that 
is  another  matter.  Can  we  turn  now  to 
housing'?  I am  interested  in  your  papu- 
lation figures.  I think  it  is  almost  exactly 
a quarter  of  a million  now  and  it  is 
going  to  be  a quarter  of  a million  in 
1970  or  1971.  Is  that  because  you  have 
a deliberate  policy  for  exporting  some  of 
the  natural  growth  of  the  population 

which  will  occur? Alderman  Dunn-. 

Wo  as  an  authority,  have  no  such  policy. 
900  families  have  lefc  Croydon  for 
new  towns ; 600  of  them  went  to  Crawley. 
Our  local  authority  has  not  sought  any 
system  of  decanting  families  elsewhere. 
It  is  just  a coincidence  that  the  last  two 
or  three  Registrar-General’s  figures  have 
given  us  exactly  the  same  figure  each 
time. 

10915.  Is  your  estimate  because  within 
the  development  plan  there  is  really  no 

more  room  for  additional  dwellings? 

There  is  not  a great  deal  of  spare  land 
left  now. — Mr.  Taberner-.  The  figure 
which  appears  in  the  Ministry’s  statement 
which  accompanied  our  approved 
development  plan  is  250,000,  That 
appears  as  the  appropriate  figure  for 
population  of  Croydon,  within  its  existing 
borough. 

Mr.  Cadbury-.  Yes,  these  estimates  are 
notoriously  wrong  and  not  always  in  the 
same  direction  I 

10916.  Professor  Mackenzie-.  Just 
following  up  that  point,  do'  you  feel  that 
there  is,  as  it  were,  pressure  against  this 
maximum  of  250,000  and  is  your  housing 
waiting  list  long  and  growing?  Is  it  an 
issue  in  local  elections  that  Croydon 
people  should  be  housed,  inside  Croydon? 
Alderman  Dunn : I .have  never  heard 


that  in  local  elections  in  the  post-war 
period.  There  has  been  no  deliberate 
policy  at  all  to  control  the  population 
either  up  or  down.  We,  the  authority, 
have  done  nothing. 

10917.  It  sounds  as  if  you  are  .the 
exceptional  case  in  which  the  planned 

figure  may  work  out. It  has  so  far 

and  will  do  for  another  ten  years. 

10918.  Certainly  you  have  no  overspill 
problem. No. 

10919.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Could  we  turn 
to  the  whole  problem  of  planning?  When 
it  comes  to  more  detailed  questions  of 
planning  there  is  one  question  which  has 
been  very  prominently  brought  to  our 
notice  in  other  areas,  and  that  is  the 
great  delays  which  taike  place  between 
the  application  from  a developer  for 
planning  permission  and  a decision,  and 
the  town  clerk  has  kindly  answered  a 
query  which  came  from  the  secretary  on 
this  subject.  Frankly  il  would  like  to  get 
it  written  in  the  record.  I gather  you 
have  set  out  in  1,086  planning  applica- 
tions the  time  factor. -There  must  be 

a slight  amendment  to  the  figure.,  I will 
ask  Alderman  Dippie  to  deal  with  that 
matter. — Alderman  Dippie:  Yes,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I think  I should  as  briefly 
as  possible  explain  the  Croydon  system. 
We  have  a weekly  planning  sub-com- 
mittee, and  the  list  of  applications  to  be 
considered  by  that  sub-committee  is  cir- 
culated in  advance  to  all  members  of 
the  council.  The  list  indicates  the  ward 
in  which  the  planning  application  arises 
and  members  of  the  council  are  invited 
to  consider  this  list,  to  consult  where 
necessary  with  local  opinion  and  ito  let 
the  sub-committee  know  if  they  have 
any  observations  to  make.  If  no  obser- 
vations are  made,  then  the  sub-committee 
deals  with  it  as  a matter  to  be  considered 
without  any  special  views  being  put 
before  it.  If  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
opinions  expressed  from  members  not  on 
the  sub-committee  those  are  of  course 
very  carefully  considered.  The  extent  to 
which  the  letter  which  you  had,  there- 
fore, needs  amendment,  is  that  the  first 
line  says : “ Number  of  applications 

dealt  with  within  two  weeks”  and  that 
should  be  amplified  by  a statement  that 
they  come  before  this  sub-committee  to 
which  I have  referred  within  the  specified 
number  of  weeks  which  are  shown  .here. 

Alderman  Dunn:  It  may  therefore 

be  another  fortnight  until  -the  council 
meets  to  give  their  final  blessing. 
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10920.  Could  I therefore  ask  that  this 
document  should  be  put  in  as  amended, 
because  personally  I am  interested  in 
the  figures.  It  means  nevertheless  that 
the  very  great  majority  of  all  applica- 
tions are  dealt  with  in  round  about  a 
month  by  the  council,  and  the  people 

immediately  informed. Alderman 

Dippie : 'May  I add  to  my  explanation 
of  the  procedure  in  Croydon  that  the 
planning  subcommittee  reports  to  a 
monthly  full  meeting,  that  is  to  say 
normally  four  subcommittee  meetings 
go  to  the  full  committee  where  they 
are  able  to  toe  debated  again,,  and  then 
to  the  council,  and  an  approval  notice 
is  issued. 

10921.  Yes,  I am  acquainted  with  the 
procedure.  Subject  to  the  delay  which 
is  inevitable  between  the  monthly 
planning  committee  and  the  monthly 
council  meeting  the  developer  has  his 

case  settled. Yes. — Mr.  Taberner: 

When  the  subcommittee  refuses  an 
application  that  decision  goes  off  at 
once. — Mr.  Holt : Many  people  enquire 
after  a two-week  period  and  can  be 
told  what  the  recommendation  to  the 
full  committee  is ; and  they  know  then 
that  unless  there  is  any  serious  objection 
it  is  likely  to  be  approved. 

10922.  The  developer  has  the  right  to 

ask,  has  he? Alderman  Dunn : Yes, 

it  is  free  to  anybody. 

10923.  There  are  two  questions  about 
the. policy  -of  the  council  on  the  question 
of  industry  and,  perhaps  even  of  greater 
interest  at  the  present  moment,  com- 
merce. From  the  population  figures  you 
have  given  us  I assume  that  the  council 
has  no  policy  to  attract  new  or  expand- 
ing industry  to  the  borough. Mr. 

Taberner:  On  the  contrary,  Croydon 
is  one  of  those  areas  affected  by  the 
government’s  location  of  industry  policy, 
and  in  order  to  control  the  incoming  of 
further  industry  a good  deal  of  what 
Croydon  asked  for  in  the  way  of 
industrial  reserve  in  its  development 
plan  was  cut  out  by  the  Ministry,  so 
there  is  almost  complete  absence  of  any 
available  land  zoned  as  industrial  in 
Croydon  at  the  present  time.  If  I may 
illustrate,  that  by  the  New  Addington 
case  which  is  almost  a separate  new 
town  where  we  asked  for  100  acres  for 
industry  and  where  there  was  a good 
population  available,  especially  female, 
the  Ministry  cut  that  down  to  20  acres ; 
of  course  it  was  immediately  taken  up. 


10924.  So  broadly  speaking,  just  as 
for  housing  you  are  full  up,  and  subject 
to  natural  variations  in  the  level  of 
employment  you  are  in  a static  position 

as  far  as  -industry  is  concerned.- 

Alderman  Dunn : Very  much  so. 

10925.  When  it  comes  to  commercial 
developments,  il  suppose  -that  any  of  us 
-wlho  visit  Croydon  must  be  visibly 
struck  by  the  very  great  development 
which  has  -taken  place  in  the  centre  of 
Croydon. Yes. 

10926.  Is  that  an  isolated  activity  or 
do  you  think  you  are  likely  to  attract 
further  decentralised  offices  from 

London? Evidence  at  this  stage  leads 

us  to  believe  we  will  attract  further. 
Only  time  w-ill  tell,  but  that  is  what  we 
believe. 

10927.  How  far  do  you  consider  that 
that  will  employ  Croydon  -people  who 
today  travel  on  that  very  rapid  electric 
service  from  Croydon  -to  London  and 
avoid  the  journey?— —We  think  it  will 
work  that  way.  1 am  able  to  help  you 
on  figures  of  numbers  now  going  to 
town  and  those  working  in  Croydon.— 
Mr.  Gurney : I know  there  is  a very 
considerable  -demand  from  estate  de- 
velopers to  acquire  land  in  the  centre 
of  Croydon  for  -commercial  develop- 
ment. Because  they  are  so  keen  I am 
quite  sure  -they  are  not  castles  in  the 
air  we  are  building.  These  applications 
are  often  backed  -by  statements:  "We 
have  a firm  who  wants  so  much  oflice 
accommodation  ”,  and  at  times  the 
names  arc  given,  but  they  do  generally 
want  to  be  situated  -in  -the  centre  of 
Croydon  and  it  is  often  necessary  there- 
fore ,in  order  to  -meet  their  requirements 
for  them  to  acquire  large  existing  pro- 
perties. That  -is  a development  -which 
has  taken  place  very  rapidly  following 
our  own  scheme  in  the  centre  of 
Croydon  and  as  a result  the  local 
theatre  and  the  local  cinema  have  been 
acquired  and  are  in  -process  of  being 
developed  for  further  office  accommoda- 
tion in  the  order  of  160,000  square  feet 

10928.  I accept  that  forecast.  Between 
two  visits  to  Croydon  with  a year 
-between  the  development  is  quit© 
incredible.  You  think  that  will  go  on 
all  round.  I believe  you  are  planning 
a new  ring  road  .in  the  centre.  Do  you 
think  that  the  whole  of  the  area  inside 
and  outside  that  road  might  be 
developed? — — Alderman  Dunn : Inside 
the  road  T would  say. 
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10929.  Has  the  borough  purchased  the 

frontages  as  well  as  the  road  itself? 

Mr.  Taberner:  Do  you  -mean  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  or  outside? 

10930.  I am  talking  about  that  small 
ring  road.  Are  you  concerned  with 
developing  the  frontages  as  well  as  the 

road  itself? Alderman  Dunn : Yes, 

where  they  are  -required. 

10931.  I think  we  are  talking  at  cross 
purposes.  Did  you  -get  a special  Act 

for  this? Mr.  Taberner : The  ring 

road  has  not  yet  been  approved  -by  the 
Ministry,  the  plan  is  w-ith  them  at  the 
moment ; so  we  have  no  independent 
powers.  The  centre  of  Croydon  was 
done  under  a local  Act  in  1956. 

10932.  Under  that  Act  Croydon  pur- 
chase not  -only  the  surface  of  the  road 
but  also  the  area  around.  Is  it  your 
policy  to  do  that  as  and  when  you  can 

get  the  ring  road? Alderman  Dunn-. 

That  has  not  yet  been  decided. 

10933.  I am  asking  these  questions 
because  they  may  have  a bearing  on  the 
very  rapid  increase. Yes. 

10934.  One  question  about  what  until 
yesterday  was  Croydon  Airport  -but  is 
now  a piece  of  vacant  land,  the  majority 
of  which  I think  is  in  Beddington  and 
Wallington  and  the  minority  within  the 
borough.  There  are  two  -points  there. 
One  is  on  a subject  of  that  sort  do  you 
find  it  is  easy  to  deal  w-ith  the  two-tier 
system  of  Surrey  and  -Beddington  and 
Wallington  as  your  neighbours  in  decid- 
ing on  the  disposal  or  further  use  of  that 
land?  Secondly,  have  you  any  special 
plans  that  would  have  a -bearing  on  the 
future  problems  of  Croydon  for  that 
part  of  the  airport  wh-ich  is  in  your  area? 
-There  has  been  a series  of  confer- 
ences dealing  with  this.  There  has  been 
a conference  dealing  with  this  very  prob- 
lem between  ourselves,  Beddington  and 
Wallington,  and  Surrey.  Our  town  clerk 
was  present  and  I will  ask  him  to  speak 
on  this. — Mr.  Taberner:  There  have 
been  conferences  between  Croydon  and 
Surrey  and  Beddington  as  well  as  with  the 
county  council  and  the  county  -borough. 
As  a result  of  those  conferences,  except 
on  one  aspect,  the  -position  of  the  -trunk 
road,  there  was  almost  complete  agree- 
ment between  the  three  authorities  as  to 
the  functioning,  the  working,  the  opera- 
tion. About  the  use  of  the  airport  land 
in  Croydon,  Croydon’s  suggestion  is  that 
a very  large  part  which  fronts  Purley 


Way  should  be  kept  as  open  space  so  as 
to  link  up  with  what  we  hope  will  also 
be  open  space  on  the  Beddington  side. 
As  to  the  other  part  in  Croydon  we  hope 
to  -be  able  to  persuade  the  -Ministry  to 
let  us  zone  that  as  an  extension  of  the 
industrial  area  because  there  is  so  little 
available  industrial  land  in  Croydon  and 
it  seems  a very  suitable  site. 

10935.  As  far  as  working  with  the 
other  authorities  this  is  a field  in  which 

you  find  it  is  easy? Yes,  actually  in 

this  case  the  initiative  came  from  Surrey. 

10936.  Roads  and  traffic.  The  first 
question  I want  to  ask  about  roads  is 
that  clearly  the  road  -problem  is  one 
which  cannot  be  considered  in  isolation 
by  any  local  authority  in  the  Greater 
London  area.  The  Minister,  or  rather 
the  L.C.C.  with  the  Minister,  has 
recently  -been  studying  the  roads  of  the 
London  County  area  and  there  has 
recently  been  published  a report  under 
the  chairmanship  -of  Mr.  Nugent.  Have 
you  as  a county  -borough  adjacent  to 
London  had  any  contact  with  the 

Nugent  Committee? Mr.  Holt:  None 

at  all. 

10937.  So  that  if  they  are  proposing, 
as  they  are,  certain  major  road  changes 
within  -London  at  the  moment  you  have 
not  -been  consulted  as  to  their  effect  on 

the  problems  of  traffic  in  Croydon? 

No,  Sir. — Alderman  Dunn:  The  only 
knowledge  we  have  had  of  anything  that 
may  affect  US  is  the  London/Brighton 
motor  road  on  the  west  part  of  the  town 
and  the  London/Eastbourne  motor  road 
on  the  east  -part  of  the  town. 

10938.  Have  you  -been  consulted  about 
those? Yes,  both  of  them. 

10939.  I gather  as  far  as  the  Brighton 
road  is  concerned  there  is  complete 
unanimity  on  the  subject,  -because  every- 
one agrees  that  it  should  go  through 
somebody  else’s  area.  Is  that  true  of 
Croydon?  Are  any  of  the  suggested 
routes  through  the  borough  likely  to 

affect  you? Both,  very  slightly  on 

both  edges,  the  eastern  ed-ge  and  -the 
Western  edge. 

10940.  I take  it  as  a local  authority 
you  are  interested  in  getting  these  roads 
constructed  because  at  -present  I -believe 
a lot  of  the  traffic  filters  through  the 
borough  on  roads  not  suited  to  carry 

the  heavy  traffic. The  main  London/ 

Brighton,  London/ Eastbourne  road  is 
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joined.  It  goes  right  through  the  county 
borough. 

10941.  Have  you  any  evidence  as  to 
whether  these  should  be  non-access 
roads,  or  limited  access  roads,  in  order 

to  improve  the  flow  of  traffic? 

Limited  access  rather  than  non-access. 
—Mr.  Holt : We  feel  we  should  have  a 
connection  so  that  we  are  not  entirely 
by-passed  by  the  roads. 

10942.  You  are  not  interested  in  carry- 
ing any  of  the  traffic  from  one  part  of 

ffie  .borough  .to  another? No,  but  in 

getting  it  out  of  the  .borough. 

10943.  Are  you  suffering  from  the 
congestion  caused  by  traffic  which  neither 

starts  nor  finishes  in  the  borough? 

Alderman  Dunn:  Not  considerably. 

Most  of  the  through  traffic  passes  the 
centre  of  our  town  on  Parley  Way. — 
Mr.  Holt : From  an  origin  and  destina- 
tion survey  we  made  some  few  months 
ago  we  got  the  impression  that  50  per 
cent,  of  .the  traffic  coming  to  the  centre 
of  the  town  wanted  to  do  business  in 
the  centre  of  the  town  and  the  rest  was 
passing  through. 

10944.  Have  you  as  a county  borough 
considered  the  problem  of  London  roads 
as  well — this  is  of  course  coming  back 
to  the  major  planning  problems  and  I 
must  repeat  the  question  I put  on  plan- 
ning. Is  this  a thing  with  which  the 
local  authorities  can  deal  or  is  it  a 

thing  for  the  Minister  to  deal  with? 

We  feel  that  on  .these  'two  motor  roads  on 
the  east  and  west  of  Croydon  the  main 
traffic  in  and  out  of  London  will  be 
solved  so  far  as  Croydon  is  concerned 
and  with  our  existing  pattern  of  roads, 
necessarily  widened  in  many  instances, 
we  could  then  tackle  the  local  problems 
that  arise.  I do  not  think  that  we  visual- 
ise from  the  centre  of  Croydon  anywhere 
a major  road  which  would  lead  to  the 
centre  of  London.  There  may  be  some 
case  for  an  east  to  west  road  particu- 
larly when  the  Dartford  Tunnel  is 
finished,  as  to  whether  there  should  be 
some  connection  either  through  Croy- 
don or  to  the  south  to  facilitate  the  east 
to  west  traffic,  and  that  is  something 
which  obviously  needs  consultation  by 
a greater  authority  than  just  Croydon 
alone. 

10945.  I think  it  is  common  ground 
that  the  amount  of  motor  traffic  on  the 
roads  is  increasing  at  almost  compound 


interest  over  the  years.  Are  you  satis- 
fied with  the  part  you  will  play  as  a 
county  borough  in  the  consideration  of 
the  major  problems  of  London — for 
example,  whether  there  should  or  should 
not  be  motorways  right  through  or  round 
or  under  or  over  London — are  you  satis- 
fied that  you  as  a county  borough  have 
the  right  sort  of  opportunity  for  con- 
sultation now? Alderman  Dunn : 1 

am  satisfied. — Mr.  Holt:  I think  it  is 
largely  through  our  contacts  with  the 
divisional  road  engineer  for  London  with 
whom  we  are  constantly  working  on  the 
local  problem  that  we  know  of  these 
matters.  I do  not  think  we  are  actually 
approached  for  any  views  upon  any  of 
the  problems  in  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  Area  itself. 

10946.  Have  you  any  trunk  roads  in 
the  borough? No. 

10947.  Have  you  a policy  on  that 
matter?  I know  two  areas,  the  L.C.C. 
area  and  the  county  borough  of  Bir- 
mingham, who  deliberately  declined  to 
have  trunk  roads  and  pay  this  25  per 
cent,  in  order  to  be  master  in  their  own 
areas  ; has  that  not  been  considered? 

Alderman  Dunn:  We  have  not 

considered  it. 

10948.  1 believe  you  have  as  a local 
authority  provided  a very  large  central 

parking  area. We  have  a large  central 

parking  area. 

10949.  Would  it  be  a fair  question  to 
ask  whether  it  is  already  full? Over- 

full. On  the  ring  road  to  which  we  re- 
ferred we  hope  to  establish  multi-storey 
car  parks  around  that  road,  so  that 
people  would  not  have  to  go  more  than 
a quarter  of  a mile  to  any  part  of 
Croydon. — Alderman  Dippie:  We  have 
a car  parking  committee  which  is  evolv- 
ing a policy  and  I think  Mr.  Holt  should 
be  asked  to  explain  where  we  are  hoping 
to  get  on  this  matter  of  car  parking 
policy. — Mr.  Holt : I have  been  asked 
to  prepare  a scheme  to  provide  for  7,000 
cars  within  the  central  area  of  Croydon. 
Our  peak  at  the  moment  during  an 
ordinary  week  end  is  2,500.  During  the 
Christmas  period  we  have  3,500  cars  in 
the  public  and  private  car  parks  and  on 
the  streets.  So  we  have  doubled  that 
number  in  our  thinking.  We  are  pre- 
paring a scheme  now  for  parking  meters 
which  will  take  some  of  the  7,000  and 
we  are  finding  sites  which  we  can 
develop  ultimately  to  make  up  to  the 
7,000  parking  spaces  within  the  centre. 
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10950.  Mr.  Holt,  it  is  fairly  obvious 
that  the  car  parking  problem  in  Central 
London  is  strangling  the  life  of  the 
capital,  and  one  of  the  solutions  that 
has  been  put  forward  is  that  in  the 
surrounding  areas  where  there  is  good 
rail  access — and  there  is  nowhere  better 
than  East  Croydon  station — it  would  be 
much  better  to  have  larger  car  parking 
areas  there  and  for  people  to  use  public 
transport  into  London.  How  many  in 
.the  7,000  do  you  expect  will  leave  the 
car  there  for  the  day,  use  public  trans- 
port into  central  London,  and  then  pick 
up  their  car  in  the  evening? — -At  the 
moment  our  main  parking  at  East 
Croydon  station  accommodates  800  cars 
and  we  think  about  half  that  number 
will  go  up  to  London.  We  are  budgeting 
for  1,200  cars  and  on  the  same  basis 
600  would  go  to  London. 

10951.  Have  you  made  any  estimate 
of  the  daily  cost  of  parking  a car  for 

the  full  day  period  in  that  area? -It 

depends  whether  it  is  a multi-storey  or 
ground  service  park.  I think  for  ground 
service  parking  an  economic  charge  is 
about  3s.  6d.  a day 

10952.  The  Nugent  Committee  have 
a figure  of  12s.  6d.  a day  for  the  cost  of 
parking  a car  in  the  City. Jn  a multi- 

storey park. 

10953.  The  point  being  that  they 
cannot  do  anything  else  in  the  City,  the 
actual  price  of  parking  a car  in  the  City 
will  be  not  less  than  12s.  6d„  and  it  is 
for  that  reason  I have  asked  these  ques- 
tions, because  if  that  figure  is  3s.  or 
4s.  . . .——Alderman  Dunn:  That  is 
for  street-level  parking.  I think  Mr. 
Holt  would  have  continued  to  say  he 
would  agree  with  the  Nugent  Committee 
on  multi-storey. Mr.  Holt:  On  multi- 

storey the  figure  is  5s.  to  7s.  a day,  the 
economic  charge  for  parking  space. 

10954.  Is  it  not  almost  certain  that 

that  would  not  'be  taken  up? 

Alderman  Dunn:  In  order  for  the  life 
blood  of  the  town  to  run  it  might  have 
to  be  taken  up,  not  necessarily  by  the 
car  driver. 

10955.  Well,  I think  as  long  as  you 
allow  any  street  parking  it  will  not  he 
taken  up.  'We  come  now  to  finance. 
I imagine  that  from  the  figures  your 
treasurer  has  submitted  broadly  you 
have  few  financial  problems,  you  have 
a high  rateable  value,  one  penny  rate 
produces  a large  amount,  and  so  on.  It 
has  been  suggested  to  us  that  when  the 


London  County  Council  area  was  first 
established  as  the  'built-up  area  of 
London  there  were  certain  problems 
which  made  it  necessary  to  consider  a 
rate  equalisation  scheme,  so  much  of  the 
rateable  value  at  the  centre  was  earned 
by  people  who  lived  in  poorer  areas 
around,  and  so  for  many  years  there 
has  been  some  form  of  rate  equalisation 
within  the  London  County  Council  area. 
You  adjoin  the  London  County  Council 
area,  you  are  completely  built  up  with 
the  London  County  Council  area.  Some 
of  the  reasons  that  apply — that  is,  that 
people  work  in  London,  in  Westminster 
and  the  City  and  live  elsewhere — apply 
to  Croydon  equally  with  Wandsworth. 

I merely  want  to  ask  you  whether  you 
feel  for  that  reason  the  area  of  rate 

equalisation  ought  to  be  extended? 

Personally  I should  not  like  to  see  an 
extension  of  the  rate  equalisation  system 
outside  London,  possibly  because  we  are 
so  financially  stable  ourselves,  but  we 
have  a varying  problem  of  a rich  part 
and  a poor  part.  Our  smaller  cottage 
type  property  and  our  wealthy  com- 
mercial area  to  which  you  refer  equalise 
each  other.  We  should  not  necessarily 
maintain  ourselves  in  our  present 
favourable  financial  position  if  we  had 
250,000  people  living  in  cottage  type 
property.  It  is  because  we  are  an  area 
of  a mixture,  urban,  commercial  and 
industrial,  that  we  are  able  to  maintain 
ourselves  in  this  way. 

10956.  You  have  a policy  in  Croydon 
which  has  Government  support,  which 
seems  to  be  in  many  ways  an  admirable 
policy,  of  trying  to  accept  as  a de- 
centralised area  some  of  the  great  con- 
centration of  offices  which  are  at  present 
found  in  the  City  and  Westminster.  It 
is  conceivable  over  the  next  thirty  years 
that  the  centre  of  Croydon  may  rival 
the  City  and  Westminster  as  part  of  the 
great  commercial  centre  of  the  capital 
and  you  might  attract  rateable  value  out 
of  all  proportion  even  to  the  population 
of  Croydon  itself,  drawing  workers  into 
Croydon  from  areas  round  about  which 
had  less  opportunity.  There  .might  even 
then  arise  a reason  in  reverse.  Probably 
yon  have  not  thought  about  it.  No. 

10957.  In  looking  at  the  London 
position  we  would  like  to  take  that  into 
account ; you  have  not  considered^  that? 

No,  we  have  not. — Mr.  Gosling : I 

would  like  to  mention  that  no  doubt  the 
committee  already  know  that  the  excess 
of  deficiency  of  resources  of  local 
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authorities  is  cared  for  to  a great  extent 
nationally  iby  the  rate  deficiency  grant 
in  the  -Local  Government  Act,  and  if 
Croydon’s  penny  rate  or  its  resources 
increased  or  decreased  it  would  either 
contribute  or  receive  on  the  national 
scheme  automatically,  and  I would  not 
have  thought  there  was  any  need  to  go 
further  than  that  at  this  stage,  but  of 
course  if  the  ibig  development  suggested 
by  you,  Sir,  did  take  place  and  Croydon 
became  a place  of  very  high  rateable 
value  per  head  it  might  be  considered 
in  due  course. 

10958.  Not  suggested  by  me,  I am 

envisaging  a possibility. -But  there  is 

a national  scheme. 

10959.  Yes,  J expected  that  answer, 
but  because  it  was  considered  not 
adequate  for  .London  and  London 
needed  a special  scheme  I thought  I 
would  put  the  point  to  you. — “Yes. 

10960.  I think  that  completes  the 
questioning.  Are  there  any  points  you 
would  like  to  make  in  conclusion  on 

your  side  Alderman? Alderman 

Dippie:  Quite  briefly,  we  had  in  mind 
saying  a further  word  in  addition  to 
what  Alderman  Dunn  dealt  with  on  the 
Ministry  of  Transport’s  suggested  ad 
hoc  executive  authority  for  traffic,  which 
I need  not  emphasise  we  do  not  like,  as 
I think  Alderman  Dunn  has  made  it 
quite  clear.  The  point  that  sticks  out 
most  is  the  reference  by  the  Ministry 
to  delay  in  dealing  with  the  making  of 
regulations,,  and  so  on.  We  feel  that 
that  is  not  really  a valid  criticism 
because  we  do  not  think  that  any 
authority  could  deal  with  these  tilings 
properly  without  delay.  The  Ministry 
in  paragraph  34  refer  to  the  four  bodies 
concerned  in  every  problem,  and  even 
though  they  be  small  problems  in  them- 
selves they  are  important  locally.  So 
we  cannot  see  how  you  can  firstly  get 
out  of  the  fact  that  you  have  the  police, 
the  divisional  road  engineer,  the  local 
authority,  and  in  the  case  of  the  making 
of  regulations  the  Traffic  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. With  my  pretty  long  experience 
of  the  Traffic  Advisory  Committee  T 
•think  the  Traffic  Advisory  Committee 
works  pretty  well.  Our  council  feel  that 
that  should  be  said.  A period  of  two 
years  has  been  -mentioned  by  the 
Ministry  and,  as  in  planning  matters, 
you  get  delays  in  exceptional  cases,  but 
generally  speaking  the  period  between 

(The  witnesi 
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the  application  to  our  local  authority  for 
a restriction  which  calls  for  regulations 
and  its  implementation  is  a good  hit  less 
than  two  years.  .My  experience  is  it  is 
a reasonably  good  system  and  we 
infinitely  prefer  it  to  an  ad  hoc  authority 
which  has  still  got  to  consult  people  hut 
which  may  reach  wrong  conclusions  by 
not  consulting  in  the  right  place.  I think 
1 have  made  that  dear.  Just  one  final 
point  on  that,  if  I may.  We  have  one 
particular  case  in  Croydon  which  I think 
is  symptomatic  of  this  particular  thing, 
where  no  regulation  is  required  anti 
therefore  the  Traffic  Advisory  Com- 
mittee does  not  come  into  it.  This  par- 
ticular case  is  an  application  for  traffic 
lights  which  has  .been  going  on  for  four 
years  .because  the  D.R.E.  says  “ I do  not 
think  you  ought  to  have  traffic  lights 
there",  and  the  local  authority  with  the 
most  careful  consideration  of  this  on 
-many  occasions  still  says  they  are 
required.  There  is  an  example  where 
we  do  not  get  anywhere  and  it  may  he 
that  :we  should  suggest  either  less  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry  on  a local 
thing  of  that  kind,  or  even  extending 
the  Traffic  Advisory  Committee  system, 
because  the  great  point  about  the  Traffic 
Advisory  Committee  system  is  that  you 
do  reach  finality,  everybody  has  a say 
and  in  the  end  the  Advisory  Committee 
makes  a recommendation  upon  which 
the  Minister  acts.  There  is  an  end  to 
it.  We  see  no  end  to  our  silly  little 
traffic  light  problem. 

10961.  Thank  you,  Alderman,  that 
will  go  into  the  record,  I am  glad  you 
have  made  the  position  clear.  It  re- 
mains now  for  me  to  thank  you  very 
much  indeed  for  helping  us,  and  I really 
mean  that,  because  some  of  our  ques- 
tions were  directed  to  you  anti  your 
colleagues  .in  order  to  try  and  get  as 
much  information  as  we  could  about  this 
quite  clearly  defined  pattern  of  local 
government,  the  county  borough  within 

the  Greater  London  area. A Merman 

Dunn:  .May  I on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  colleagues  thank  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  your  Commission  with  you  this 
morning  for  the  most  courteous  way  you 
have  received  us  and  the  way  in  which 
you  have  dealt  -with  us.  We  have  on 
oocasions  perhaps  not  always  dealt  as 
fully  as  you  may  have  wished  with  all 
the  points  you  have  put  to  us  but  we 
have  done  our  best  to  help  you  this 
morning. 

•s  withdrew.) 
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TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 


FORTY-FIFTH  DAY 


Wednesday,  7th  October,  1959 

Present: 

Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B.  (in  the  Chair) 

Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  Professor  W.  J.  M.  Mackenzie 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  (Secretary) 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Mr.  J.  H.  Melville  Richards 
Mr.  John  Carr 
Mr.  E,  C.  Cosserat 

on  behalf  of  the  Institution  of  Municipal  Engineers 
Called  and  Examined 


10962.  i Sir  John  Wrigley : Good 

morning,  gentlemen.  Mr.  Richards,  are 

you  leading  the  deputation? Mr. 

Richards : Yes. 

10963.  You  may  know  enough  about 
our  usual  practice  here,  which  is  that  we 
ask  the  leader  to  make  an  opening 
statement  and  then  proceed  to  questions. 
But  if  you  have  any  other  views  as  to 
how  you  would  like  to  comport  your- 
selves please  say  so,  because  all  we  are 
anxious  to  do  is  to  get  your  evidence 
in  the  best  possible  way  and  to  let  you 
present  it  in  the  way  in  which  you  would 

like  to  do  it. Yes,  Sir.  Our  evidence 

is  given  on  the  two  sheets  of  our  written 
evidence,  and  we  have  with  us  today 
two  more  sheets  which  have  been 
handed  in  so  that  you  may  have  a copy 
each.  I was  proposing  to  read  my  por- 
tion and  I have  with  me  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Carr,  who  is  the  borough  engineer 
and  surveyor  of  Lewisham,  and  I 
thought  perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear 
from  both  of  us  and  then  ask  questions. 

10964.  Yes,  that  is  perfectly  conveni- 
ent to  us. My  name  is  John  Harvey 

Melville  Richards  and,  together  with 
Mr.  Carr,  I represent  the  Institution  of 
Municipal  Engineers  of  which  I am  a 
member  and  a vice  president.  Profes- 
sionally, T am  a Chartered  Municipal 
?2572 


Engineer,  a Chartered  Civil  Engineer,  a 
Chartered  Structural  Engineer,  and  a 
Registered  Architect,  and  I hold  the 
appointment  of  Borough  Engineer  and 
Surveyor  to  the  Harrow  Corporation, 
Middlesex.  Before  taking  up  my  pre- 
sent appointment  some  eight  years  ago 
I spent  26  years  with  the  Hornsey  Cor- 
poration, including  thirteen  years  as 
Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor.  Most 
of  my  experience  has  therefore  been  in 
the  Greater  London  area. 

The  experience  in  the  Metropolitan 
area,  covering  the  28  Metropolitan 
Boroughs  and  the  City  of  London  differs 
somewhat  from  that  in  outer  London 
and  Mr.  John  Carr,  who  is  the  Borough 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  Lewisham,  is 
here  as  well  to  deal  with  that  aspect  of 
the  Institution’s  evidence.  He  is  also  a 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Institution, 
a Chartered  Municipal  Engineer,  a Char- 
tered Civil  Engineer  and  holds  the  degree 
of  B.Sc.(Eng.)  and  A.C.G.I.  He  has  held 
his  appointment  with  the  Lewisham 
Borough  Council  for  22  years  before 
which  he  was  Assistant  City  Engineer  of 
Bristol. 

The  Institution  of  Municipal  Engineers, 
which  today  has  a total  membership  of 
over  seven  and  a half  thousand,  was 
founded  in  1873  and  received  a Royal 
A 2 
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Charter  in  1948.  Its  principal  object 
is  the  promotion  of  the  science  of 
engineering  and  cognate  subjects,  as 
applied  to  services  undertaken  by  Local 
Authorities  and  other  public  undertak- 
ings for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

In  submitting  our  written  evidence  we 
endeavoured  to  be  brief  but  the  points 
made  were,  none  the  less,  very  germane 
to  the  objects  you  have  under  review. 
As  a Chartered  professional  Institution, 
with  almost  all  our  members  in  Local 
Government,  either  as  Assistants  or 
Chief  Officers  to  various  Local  Authori- 
ties, we  would  point  out  that  our  mem- 
bers, by  the  very  nature  of  their  work 
have  contact  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  all  aspects  of  Local  Government. 
As  we  are  not  influenced  by  political  or 
parochial  motives  we  are  perhaps  in  a 
better  position  than  some  bodies  to  give 
an  impartial  and  objective  opinion  on 
the  structure  of  Local  Government  and 
on  the  revision  needed  today. 

As  the  Commission  well  know,  in 
Greater  London,  the  district  Councils 
and  the  M_etropolitan  Boroughs  have 
direct  control  of  rather  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  amount  of  money  levied  as 
rates  in  their  districts,  and  this  fact  alone 
indicates  a weakness  in  the  present 
system  and  emphasises  the  need  for 
most-purpose  authorities. 

The  Ministry  of  Transport  in  their  evi- 
dence suggested  larger  ad  hoc  authori- 
ties for  highway  purposes.  My  Institu- 
tion feels  this  is  not  a good  policy  and 
while  we  mght  agree  with  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  that  in  some  cases  larger 
authorities  may.  be  required  to  deal  with 
highway  and  traffic  matters  we  consider 
that  such  authorities  should  be  of  the 
“ most-purpose  ” type  as  suggested  in 
our  previous  evidence,  so  that  all  physi- 
cal works  may  be  co-ordinated  and  con- 
trolled at  local  level  and  that  only  in 
that  way  will  good  local  government  be 
achieved. 

Administration  of  Highways  in 
Greater  London.  There  would  appear 
to  be  great  advantages  in  a regional  plan 
for  highway  improvements  settled  as  a 
co-operative  measure,  by  all  authorities 
concerned.  We  feel  strongly  that  con- 
structional and  maintenance  work 
should  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  authorities  which  should  be  suffi- 
ciently large  to  cope  adequately  with 
these  matters. 


Our  written  evidence  I think  will  be 
clear  to  the  Commission  and  it  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  go  over  it  again. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  would  stress 
the  importance  of  most-purpose  authori- 
ties with  the  object  of  improving 
efficiency,  eliminating  unnecessary 
delays,  and  securing  above  all  true  and 
economic  Local  Government. 

On  behalf  of  the  Institution  I would 
like  to  thank  the  Commission  for 
graciously  inviting  us  to  appear  before 
you  and  giving  us  this  opportunity  of 
supplementing  our  written  evidence  and 
I will  now  ask  you  to  hear  my  col- 
league, Mr.  John  Carr,  the  Borough 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  the  Metro- 
politan Borough  of  Lewisham,  unless 
you  would  prefer  to  ask  questions  of 
me  first. 

10965  I think  we  might  hear  Mr. 

Carr  straight  away. Mr.  Carr:  The 

first  point  I have  to  deal  with  is  housing. 

Housing.  The  Institution  is  strongly 
of  opinion,  that  the  continuance  of  dual 
Housing  Authorities  in  the  same  local 
government  area  is  undesirable.  This 
present  practice  leads  to  duplication  of 
control. 

Control  of  Planning  ( Part  III)  Build- 
ing Bye-laws,  Drainage  and  Associated 
Matters.  It  is  desired  to  emphasize  in 
the  strongest  possible  terms  the  great  in- 
convenience which  must  be  experienced 
under  the  present  system  and  to  suggest 
how  much  better  and  more  convenient 
it  would  be  for  everybody  concerned, 
especially  the  applicant,  if  the  Local 
Authorities  were  given  powers  to  deal 
with  all  these  matters  directly,  so  that 
the  applicant  would  know  that  every- 
thing could  be  dealt  with  at  his  own 
Town  Hall. 

It  'is  not  'suggested  that  the  basic  plan 
and  its  amendment  from  time  to  'lime 
to  meet  changing  conditions  should  not 
still  be  cared  for  on  a regional  basis  by 
the  County  Councils  or  some  other 
appropriate  body.  The  present  system 
for  the  day  to  day  administration  of 
applications  relating  to  all  these  matters 
is  a complicated  and  wearisome  pro- 
cedure and  leads  to  a great  deal  of  frus- 
tration, not  only  on  the  part  of  the 
applicant  himself  but  also  to  the  local 
Councils  who  feel  that  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  give  a service  which  they  are 
best  fitted  to  do.  We  stress  the  great 
advantage  it  would  be  to  have  a uniform 
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set  of  bye-laws  applicable  ito  ithe  whole 
area  and  also  standardized  application 
forms  for  all  the  purposes  of  planning, 
bye-laws,  etc. 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal.  Para- 
graph 4,  under  Part  V,  of  the  evidence 
of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  is  misleading  if  applied  to 
the  Metropolitan  area  as  a whole.  A 
diagram  has  been  prepared  illustrating 
the  courses  taken  in  disposing  of  the 
refuse,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  bearing 
in  mind  the  vastness  of  the  operation, 
there  is  really  very  little  criss-crossing. 
The  criss-crossing  you  notice  up  at  the 
top  from  iHampstead  is  'because  the  dis- 
posal is  by  rail  and  another  similar  point 
to  be  noted  is  that  of  Southwark,  where 
the  outlet  is  by  rail  to  Dartford  U.D. 

Whilst  it  has  been  suggested  that  an 
ad  hoc  body  would  constitute  the  best 
manner  of  controlling  the  operation  of 
refuse  disposal  in  London,  this  view  is 
not  shared  by  the  people  who  have  had 
most  experience  of  the  problem. 

The  main  difficulties  in  disposing 
of  -London’s  refuse  arise  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  to  be  transported  over  long 
distances  to  the  points  of  disposal.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  high  cost, 
another  is  that  London  traffic  congestion 
rather  than  the  distances  involved  causes 
the  haulage  operations  to  be  very 
expensive. 

All  these  difficulties  together  with  the 
problem  of  (finding  handling  depots  in 
congested  Urban  areas  would  have  to  be 
met  by  an  ad  hoc  body,  who  would 
suffer  the  additional  disadvantage 
involved  in  the  control  of  alt  the  out- 
lying depots,  whereas,  under  the  present 
arrangement  these  depots  are  within  the 
areas  of  the  Local  Authorities  and  under 
their  immediate  control ; so  that  an  ad 
hoc  body  would  merely  have  a big  head 
office  superstructure  planted  on  top  of 
all  the  outlying  depots  in  present 
arrangements. 

It  is  suggested  that  joint  overall  plan- 
ning for  refuse  outlets  and  their  alloca- 
tion to  local  authorities  or  groups  of 
local  authorities  would  avoid  competi- 
tion and  ensure  logical  and  rational 
treatment  in  a very  difficult  problem. 
The  Local  Authorities  would  then  be 
able  to  manage  theiT  own  affairs  in  the 
manner  best  suited  to  their  particular 
circumstances,  the  transport  to  the  dis- 
posal points  and  the  operation  itself 


being  handled  in  some  cases  directly  by 
the  authorities  and  in  others,  where  suit- 
able, by  Contractors. 

I would  like  to  join  with  Mr.  Richards 
in  thanking  the  Commission  for  giving 
us  this  opportunity  of  supplementing 
the  written  evidence  submitted  by  the 
Institution. 

— >10966.  Thank  you  very  much.  Before 
we  come  to  particular  questions  would 
you  tell  us  just  a little  about  y-o-ur  insti- 
tution? 'How  does  one  become  a member 
of  It?- Mr.  Richards : By  examina- 

tion, Sir,  -normally. 

10967.  Must  one  be  an  employee  of 
some  municipal  authority  in  order  to 
take  the  examination? That  is  prac- 

tically 100  per  cent.  true.  There  are  some 
allied  lines  where  they  are  allowed  -to 
remain  in  if  they  have  been  in  local 
government  service  and  have  moved. 

10968.  But  you  do  not  have  people 
from  private  enterprise  outside ; it  is  en- 
tirely municipal? -Absolutely  ; there 

are  no  contractors,  it  is  entirely  profes- 
sional, not  even  like  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  -there  are  no  commercial 
members. 

10969.  'Do  you  run  your  own  examina- 
tion?  'We  do,  yes.  It  is  -now  arranged 

by  a joint  board  with  the  _ Civi-ls.  That 
is,  for  Part  I,  I am  reminded  by  the 
assistant  secretary. 

10970.  You  -are  the  first  body  outside 
-local  government  -who  have  come  before 
us.  -When  -I  say  outside  local  govern- 
ment I mean  outside  local  authorities  as 
such,  so  we  thought  it  well  to  have  on 
record  who  you  are,  w-ho  you  represent, 
and  how  people  become  members.  When 
we  come  to  your  evidence  I 'think  we  will 
take  it  by  subjects  if  you  do  not  mind. 

I think  broadly  speaking  Mr.  Carr  will 
answer  -questions  about  London  and  you 
will  answer  questions  abo-uit  Greater 
London  outside  the  administrative 

county. That  would  be  the  best 

arrangement. 

10971.  May  we  take  highways  first? 
Am  I .right  in  thinking  from  your  evi- 
dence that  what  you  want  to  secure  is 
that  within  any  particular  borough  or 
urban  district,  t-here  would  be  one  autho- 
rity responsible  for  the  executive  work 

and  for  finance? -Yes,  that  is  so,  and 

that  one  -body  should  be  the  local  -body. 

10972.  Is  that  your  view  in  London 
t00? Mr.  Carr\  Yes  as  a qualifica- 

tion we  say  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
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Greater  London  and  Inner  London  need 
some  sort  of  co-ordinated  plan  for  the 
future  arrangement  of  its  main  traffic 
arteries. 

10973.  I was  coming  to  that  after- 
wards. I was  talking  on  the  two  points 
of  carrying  out  road  works  and  paying 

for  them. Yes,  I entirely  agree.  iWe 

feel  that  the  whole  thing  should  be  done 
by  the  one  authority. 

10974.  But  coming  to  the  other  point, 
the  one  which  you  were  anticipating,  I 
imagine  that  in  both  Greater  London 
and  Inner  London  from  your  evidence 
you  do  think  the  framework  of  the  roads 
that  are  to  be  .made  and  the  major  im- 
provements to  be  carried  out  should  be 
settled  by  some  body  which  speaks  for  a 
wider  area  than  the  borough,  whether  it 

is  a county  or  a regional  authority. 

Mr.  Richards : Yes,  there  must  be  some 
central  (planning,  but  the  execution  is  the 
function  that  we  think  should  be  carried 
out  locally  in  any  case. 

10975.  Broadly  speaking  there  is  a dis- 
tinction between  a body  which  settles 
what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  interests  .of 
wider  planning  and  a body  which  carries 
out  the  work  and  settles  the  area  over 

which  the  cost  is  to  be  paid? Yes, 

agreed. 

10976.  'In  order  to  operate  that,  I think 
it  means  there  would  have  to  be  an  obli- 
gation on  what  I will  call  the  borough 
to>  carry  out  works  which  are  part  of  the 

approved  plan? Yes,  I think  that  if 

the  approved  plan  is  prepared  centrally 
by  consultation  with  the  local  authori- 
ties, then  after  that  they  should  be  pre- 
pared to  conform  to  any  centrally  agreed 
plan. 

10977.  You  can  understand  the  point 
•that!  might  arise.  There  might  be  a 
through  road — not  a trunk  road  but  a 
road  running  through — which  is  of  great 
concern  from  a regional  point  of  view 
but  is  mot  of  very  much  interest  to  the 
borough  through  which  it  passes.  It 
does  mean,  does  it  not,  that  interference 
with  the  independence  of  the  authority 
could  not  be  allowed  to  block  the  execu- 
tion of  that  road  if  it  were  part  of  the 

general  plan? We  would  be  bound 

to  agree  with  you  there.  Sir  John,  be- 
cause from  an  engineering  point  of  view 
the  work  could  not  be  carried  out  unless 
there  were  some  such  arrangements.  You 
would  be  bound  to  get  a clash  of  interest 
between  the  district  through  which  it 
goes  and  the  .trunk  road. — Mr.  Carr : I 


would  suggest  such  an  arrangement 
would  have  to  be  set  up  by  some  kind 
of  legislative  procedure  and  that  point 
would  no  doubt  form  part  of  it  so  as  to 
be  sure  that  no-  one  elementr  of  (the 
whole  could,  as  you  said,  Sir  John,  hold 
up  the  road  works  on  a through  road 
going  through  a number  of  authorities. 

10978.  I have  to  put  that  point  to  you 
because  the  general  tenor  of  your  evi- 
dence is  to,  shall  we  say,  exalt  the  im- 
portance of  the  borough  by  making  it 
responsible  for  administration  and 
finance,  but  also  to  accept  that  this  is 
not  entirely  a local  service  because  every 
borough  may  be  a key  link  in  something 
which  is  required  for  regional  or  indeed 

national  agreements. Mr.  Richards: 

I think  if  we  have  overstressed  that  part 
it  is  that  in  planning,  in  the  preparation 
of  'the  main  plan  all  aspects  of  plan- 
ning and  in  highway  design  and  such 
major  matters  we  would  not  of  cour.se 
quarrel  with  the  idea  of  a central  plan 
being  prepared  by  a central  body,  but 
one  thing  that  sometimes  has  been  lack- 
ing in  the  past  is  consultation  with  the 
local  authority.  If  the  local  authority 
is  fully  consulted  first  and  their  observa- 
tions taken  into  consideration  as  a result, 
then  after  that  they  must  abide  by  the 
result. 

10979.  Professor  Mackenzie : I am 

rather  an  amateur  on  this  and  I may  not 
frame  questions  very  precisely,  but  1 
would  like  your  assistance  in  getting  a 
more  precise  'picture  of  what  you  have 
in  mind.  This  would  mean  the  creation 
of  some  sort  of  overall  planning 
authority  for  highways  for  the  London 
region,  widely  construed — I take  it  this 
is  your  main  point — on  the  one  hand  the 
local  highways  authorities.  . . — -Not 

necessarily  a separate  planning  authority 
for  highways.  The  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port of  course  are  vitally  interested  in 
highways,  but  the  great  thing  I think  is 
to  get  an  overall  plan.  Highways  are 
not  the  only  consideration. 

10980.  This  was  one  point  I was  not 
clear  about,  whether  you  thought  of  this 
as  being  a proper  function  for  the  Minis- 
try with  its  present  organisation  or  some 
other  organisation,  or  whether  you  were 
thinking  not  necessarily  of  an  executive 
board  but  of  some  sort  of  body  like, 
shall  we  say,  the  Nugent  Committee  only 

made  permanent  and  extended? — 1 

would  not  like  to  say  we  have  done  a 
lot  of  detailed  thinking  ourselves  on  this. 
We  just  point  to  the  broad  issues. 
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10981.  Quite.  It  is  useful  to  have 
your  reactions  on  these  rather  more 
specific  points  if  you  have  any  because 
we  shall  of  course  have  to  try  and  fol- 
low these  broader  issues  in  a more 

specific  way. 1 think  we  are  not  in 

favour  of  too  many  authorities.  You 
have  the  central  government  and  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  who  are  obviously 
the  experts,  and  then  if  you  have  county 
councils  and  borough  councils  by  the 
time  you  finish  you  have  a very  highly 
complicated  piece  of  machinery. 

10982.  I think  I am  right  in  saying 
that  your  scheme  would  exclude  the 

county  councils. -Mr.  Carr : Not 

necessarily. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : May  I clear  my 
mind?  I thought  your  main  thesis  is 
that  you  want  the  work  and  the  finance 
to  be  a borough  matter.  We  recognise 
that  there  must  be  a body  outside  to 
determine  the  planning  policy.  In  your 
evidence  I do  not  think  you  have  said 
—and  perhaps  you  regard  it  as  not  your 
business  to  do  so  as  municipal  engineers 
—whether  that  body  should  be  the  local 
government  regional  authority  or  the 
Ministry  of  Transport.  That  is  the 
point,  is  it  not? 

10983.  Professor  Mackenzie-.  Yes,  I 
am  afraid  I have  assumed  rather  rashly, 
though  it  was  not  specifically  said  in 
your  evidence,  that  you  were  counting 
the  counties  out  and  you  were  thinking 
of  strong  highway  authorities,  borough 
or  district  level,  dealing  direct  with  the 

central  planning  authority. If  I can 

try  to  put  it  as  clearly  as  I see  it,  some- 
where or  other  there  has  to  be  prepared 
a regional  plan.  That  is  done  now. 
It  only  needs  extending  a little  to  the 
extent  of  putting  down  in  its  pro- 
grammes the  sequence  of  main  road  im- 
provements or  new  main  roads.  We  are 
not  considering  the  smaller  roads.  This 
is  merely  the  sort  of  regional  grid  of 
important  things  which  have  to  be  done 
to  enable  the  planning  and  the  region 
as  a whole  to  be  fully  implemented  and 
to  enable  it  to  work  efficiently  and  pro- 
perly. Now,  if  that  regional  grid  for 
new  roads  and  improvement  of  existing 
purely  main  roads,  the  very  important 
ones  not  the  lesser  ones,  if  that  were 
done,  then  we  say  that  that  gives  the 
framework  and  the  local  authorities, 
whether  they  are  bigger  or  however  you 
arrange  them,  should  in  any  case  be  big 
enough  each  in  its  own  power  to  be  able 
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to  handle  fully  all  the  problems  not  only 
on  roads  but  on  everything  else  which 
comes  within  its  ambit. 

10984.  You  see  the  point  that  is 
troubling  me.  We  have  evidence  from 
various  quarters  of  the  overlap  of  high- 
way powers  between  the  counties  and 
the  second-tier  authorities.  This  crops 
up  in  rather  different  ways  in  the  L.C.C. 

area  and  outside  it. We  are  very 

fortunate  in  the  L.C.C.  area.  The 
metropolitan  boroughs  are  very  com- 
plete in  their  highway  powers  and  it  is 
only  in  the  matter  of  main  roads  where 
if  we  are  making  an  improvement  we 
have  to  get  the  L.C.C.’s  approval  to  it, 
but  I cannot  remember  that  ever  being 
a difficulty.  From  other  points  of  view 
we  are  more  or  less  independent. 

10985.  We  have  heard  evidence, 
which  I cannot  now  recall  in  detail,  of 
the  difference  between  major  improve- 
ments and  minor  improvements  and  the 
difficulty  of  persuading  the  borough 
councils  to  take  responsibility  for,  minor 
improvements  which  are  not  really  to 

the  benefit  of  their  own  people. Mr. 

Richards:  That  would  be  covered  by 
the  preparation  of  the  master  plan  and 
compulsion  on  the  local  authority  to 
comply  with  it,  which  is  the  same  really 
as  ordinary  planning  today. 

10986.  But  compulsion  would  I 
suppose  imply  100  per  cent  grant,  or 

not? Not  necessarily. — Mr.  Carr: 

It  has  been  mooted,  you  know,  that 
the  trunk  road  system  should  ;be 
extended  to  London. 

10987.  Exactly,  that  was  one  of  the 

points  I wanted  to  ask  about. Of 

course  if  that  were  done  the  knot  would 
have  been,  cut  quite  neatly. 

10988.  This  is  indeed  one  of  the 
central  issues,  whether  the  trunk  road 
system  should  be  extended  throughout 
London.  You  .are  fairly  happy,  are  you, 
that  you  could  have  a coherent  trunk 
road  plan,  a separation  between  trunk 
roads  and  local  roads?  Another  thing 
we  meet  as  we  go  around  the  built-up 
area  is  the  problem  of  back  doubles.  In- 
adequate provision  for  trunk  roads 
means  that  the  traffic  filters  and  this 
throws  a burden  on  the  lower-tier  autho- 
rity to  keep  its  traffic  moving.  Are  you, 
as  technical  people,  fairly  happy  that 
within  this  closely  built  up  area  you 
could  make  a working  distinction 
between  trunk  roads  and  other  roads 
which  would  stand  up  in  terms  of 
A 3 
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finance?-— -I  think  so.  You  have  only 
to  look  at  the  London  plan  to  see  that 
it  comprises  a number  of  radial  routes 
leading  out  of  the  place  and  one  or  two 
ring  roads.  That  would  be  all  that  one 
would  conceive  as  forming  a trunk  road 
system,  and  if  it  is  the  only  way  of  get- 
ting real  progress  in  the  problem  of  the 
movement  of  London  traffic,  then  I do 
not  think  anybody  could  quarrel  with  it 
because  it  would,  I suppose,  provide 
funds  in  such  a measure  that  none  of 
the  authorities  would  feel  that  they  were 
being  asked  to  do  something  which  was 
of  no  benefit  to  themselves  and  to  use 
their  own  money  on  it. 

10989.  This  would  be  all  right  so  long 
as  the  top-tier  programme  was  adequate, 
but  doubtless  it  would  not  seem 
adequate  to  the  local  authorities  con- 
cerned. There  is  the  very  difficult  ques- 
tion of  priority  in  the  development  of 

trunk  roads. That  is  really  what  we 

were  getting  at  in  talking  about  this  for- 
mation of  a main  grid.  If  you  have 
made  a plan — it  may  be  a good  plan  or 
it  may  be  a bad  one— hut  if  you  have 
one  you  do  know  what  you  are  working 
to  and  you  can  programme  the  thing  so 
as  to  afford  relief  where  it  is  needed 
most  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  It  is 
all  a matter  of  disposing  of  the  money 
available  to  the  best  advantage. 

10991.  Yes,  well  it  is  also  a question 
of  who  does  the  disposing,  but  if  I 
gather  your  drift  aright  you  are  quite 
happy  with  the  determination  of 
priorities,  the  top  roads  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  some  central  body  so  long  as 

there  is  adequate  consultation? That 

is  the  thing  we  really  want  to  stress.  It 
must  be  real  consultation,  not  like  the 
army  business— T want  volunteers,  you, 
you  and  you. 

10992.  The  other  point  I wanted  to 
get  your  guidance  upon  was  your 
remark  about  the  proper  minimum  size 
of  a highway  authority.  You  were  quite 
specific  about  this  in  your  written 
evidence.  You  referred  to  a population 
of  between  100,000  and  250,000,  perhaps 
larger  in  the  centre  and  lower  on  the 
fringe,  and  over  the  page  at  paragraph 
13  when  you  were  talking  about  local 
government  attracting  men  of  the 
highest  skill  and  experience,  I took  it 
that  you  had  the  same  point  in  mind, 
that  you  were  thinking  of  an  authority 
big  enough  to  get  a really  first  class 


municipal  engineer.  I wonder  if  you 
would  like  to  expand  this  at  all.  What 
sort  of  considerations  make  you  think 
of  100,000  as  about  the  minimum  figure? 

I .mean,  you  are  people  who  look  at  this 
in  terms  of  the  actual  organisation 
required  and  the  finance.  (Well,  what 
does  this  look  like  at  the  level  of 

100,000? Mr.  Richards : One  answer 

to  that,  of  course,  is  that  the  salary  of 
the  particular  technical  man,  in  fact  all 
the  administrative  people,  is  based  on 
population ; and  according  to  salary  so 
do  you  attract  or  you  do  not.  But  we 
would  not  like  you  to  take  this  as  too 
hard  and  fast.  This  is  a general  idea. 

10993.  I was  more  interested  in  the 
factors  which  make  you  pick  on  these 

limits  than  on  the  precise  limits.- -We 

had  a committee  sitting  on  this  and  that 
was  'the  figure  we  thought  for  ibhe  limit, 
but  we  did  not  wish  to  exclude  special 
cases.  You  sometimes  have  a very  effi- 
cient local  authority  which  is  very  small. 
They  depend  then  on  help  from  the 
county  council,  on  the  other  system,  not 
the  all-purpose  system,  and  tha.t  works. 
The  smaller  the  authority  the  more  use 
they  must  make  of  the  county  council 
services  by  delegation,  and  so-  forth. 
There  are  some  places  where  if  works 
very  well  today  on  a very  small  popula- 
tion. I know,  Sir. 

10994.  Yes,  I am  sure  this  is  so,  and 
of  course  this  relates  to  the  other  -point 
on  which  -you  were  n-ot  quite  definite, 
whether  the  county  council  continues  or 
disappears,  but  I take  it  that  if  you  have 
only  one  level  of  highway  authorities 
your  view  about  minimum  size  would 

apply  fairly  strongly? Yes.  I -think 

about  the  county  council,  we  are  not 
against  its  existence.  I think  when  I firat 
saw  Sir  Ediward  Herbert  in  ano  ther  place, 
and  I was  giving  evidence  in  a similar 
way,  I pointed  ouit  that  I would  like  to  see 
this  problem  tackled  in  the  opposite 
way  from  which  it  would  normally 
seem  to  be  -the  best  way  of  tackling  it— 
that  is,  instead  of  saying,  “ what  duties 
can  we  filch  from  .the  county  council 
for  'the  local  authority?  ’*  to-  say, 

“ imagine  a local  -authority  to  start  with 
as  a county  borough,  what  duties  ought 
we  take  off  it  and  give  to  the  county 
council,  because  they  should  be  dealt 
with  on  a wider  basis  than  the  local 
authority?”  And  then  if  you  start  en- 
tirely from  the  other  direction  like  that 
you  get  -another  picture,  and  there  again 
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if  the  local  authority  is  toq  small,  very 
small,  and  there  is  no  case  for  changing 
the  .boundaries — it  might  he  that  there 
are  no  other  contiguqus  areas  nearby — 
then  examine  the  possibilities  of  what 
duties  ought  to  be  taken  off  that  local 
authority  and  given  to  the  county  coun- 
cil. In  other  words,  this  is  a general 
figure  intended  for  the  major  .part  of 
London  not  necessarily  for  little  places 
on  the  fringe  nor  for  the  very  centre. 

10995.  Would  you  like  to  add  a word 
about  the  densely  populated  central 
areas?  There  you  contemplated  rather 
larger  authorities.  What  makes  you  think 
of  larger  authorities  as  being  better  in 

the  central  area? T leave  this  to  my 

friend,  iMr.  Carr,  but  say  this  to  start 
with.  In  the  central  area  the  area  of 
the  borough  is  smaller  in  proportion  to 
the  .population,  you  get  more  people  in 
the  same  spot,  as  it  were. — Mr.  Carr : T 
think  iMr.  Richards  has  answered  the 
question.  The  point  is  that  if  you  have, 
say,  100,000  people  in  a .matter  of  3 or 

4,000  acres  you  could  very  well  amalga- 
mate a number  of  small  places  to  make 
one  very  much  larger  than  the  figures  we 
have  given  here  but  which  would  still 
compare  in  area  with,  say  the  largest 
metropolitan  borough  at  present,  (Wands- 
worth ; I think  they  ate  about  9 or  10 
thousand  acres,  somewhere  round  about 
that  figure. 

1099(i,  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Does  the 
difference  between  day  and  night,  .popula- 
tion .make  any  difference?  There  are 
.places  in  the  central  areas  which  have  a 
relatively  small  night  .population  but  a 
very  big  population  during  the  day.  Is 
that  a factor  which  has  been  taken  into 
account  at  all  from  the  highway  point 

of  view? T do  not  think  so.  Of 

course  .it  has  .its  complications  from  the 
sweeping  point  of  view  and  that  kind  of 
thing,  hut  T do  not  think  it  would  be 
necessary  to  say  that  such  a place  should 
be  small  in  order  to  be  manageable.  I 
should  imagine  it  would  be  much  better 
if  the  boundaries  were  extended  so  as 
to  make  the  unit  as  a land  area  a reason- 
able size. 

10997.  In  a way  it  is  area  and  roads 
rather  than  population  which  from  your 
point  of  view  was  the  determining  point? 

1 am  thinking  of  the  management  of 

the  thing.  You  may  have  very  dense 
population  and  only  a small  area.  We 
have  said  from  100,00  to  250,000.  It 
might  well  be  that  you  get  up  to  400,000 
or  500,000  in  the  densely  populated 
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oentre  with  a reasonable  area  of,  say, 

7.000  to  10,000  acres.  I do  not  think 
that  in  itself  would  pose  any  questions 
of  administration  or  the  execution  of 
works  for  highways,  sewers,  or  the  pro- 
vision of  libraries  or  ail  the  other  things 
which  are  necessary.  They  could  all  be 
done  I should  think  quite  as  efficiently, 
in  fact  I suppose  more  so.  That  is  the 
tenor  of  our  argument. 

10998.  Mr.  Cadbury : What  is  it  puts 
the  top  limit  on  your  figure  of  100,000 
to  250,000?  I read  that  with  interest 
because  we  have  had  it  suggested  that 
for  some  functions  half  a million  is  the 
right  figure  and  in  fact  in  the  Ministry’s 
evidence  they  give  a pattern  of  sizes 
'which  might  apply  and  they  have  put  a 
higher  figure.  I think  we  should  be  in- 
terested in  a word  or  two  from  you,  as 
technical  people  and  why  you  have  come 

down  .to  a top  of  250,000. Mr. 

Richards:  When  you  say  Ministry  is 
that  the  Ministry  of  Transport? 

10999.  Yes. And  you  are  looking 

at  their  segmental  plan? 

1 1 000.  Yes,  they  add  up  to  nearer 

400.000  I think. If  you  are  dealing 

with  one  subject  only,  highways,  there 
might  be  something  in  what  they  say  as 
far  as  size  goes. ; you  can  take  more  on 
if  you  have  only  the  one  subject  to  deal 
with^you  have  certainly  got  long  dis- 
tances to  control.  I am  borough  engi- 
neer of  Harrow,  which  is  220,000.  I 
look  after  all  physical  works,  parks,  open 
spaces,  town  planning,  highways,  sewers, 
building  of  bouses,  architectural  work, 
anything  which  is  physical,  and  even  the 
management  of  the  houses  comes  under 
the  borough  engineer.  That  ensures  tech- 
nical co-ordination,  but  I would  not 
want  half  a million  people ; I have  got 
enough  now. 

11001.  You  do  not  recommend  a series 
of  Birmiinghams  for  the  pattern  of  future 

Greater  London? No,  this  is 

London.  I think  from  experience,  and 
I have  had  quite  a lot,  it  is  a comfort- 
able size,  12,500  acres,  20  square  miles, 
in  -that  borough,  20  railway  stations,  tfcat 
is  the  sort  of  thing.  You  have  got  quite 
a handful  if  you  are  going  to  keep  in 
touch  locally  with  the  people,  and  that 
is  what  the  people  want,  they  want  local 
government,  they  do  not  want  all  this 
regional  stuff. 

11002.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Your  point 
is  that  the  Ministry  of  Transport  only 
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look  at  this  from  the  point  of  view  of 
highways  and  traffic? Definitely. 

11003.  But  a borough  engineer  has  a 
great  many  other  functions  in  addition 
to  highways  and  therefore  he  is  inextric- 
ably tied  up  with  the  general  constitution 

of  local  government. That  is  so,  and 

of  course  when  a person  gets  his  rate 
demand  he  receives  a bill  for  the  lot, 
whether  it  is  done  by  the  county  council, 
the  Ministry  or  the  local  borough.  He 
does  not  get  20  different  bills,  and  I 
think  he  expects  that  some  person 
locally  will  co-ordinate  the  expenditure 
in  a technical  sense  apart  from  all  the 
other  senses. 

11004.  Mr.  Cadbury : I am  quite  dear 
that  you  have  answered  the  Chairman’s 
question  of  accepting  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  a planned  road.  Could 
you  say  something  about  accepting 
responsibility  for  the  timing  of  construc- 
tion? I think  you  follow  wh'at  I want 

to  get  .at. 1 do.  In  a great  place 

like  London,  which  is  an  enormous  area 
with  tremendous  wealth  and  expenditure 
involved,  obviously  there  must  be  some 
central  co-ordinating  plan  on  the  ques- 
tion of  programming  because  you  have 
to  think  of  the  labour  involved,  the 
money  involved  and  the  relationship  of 
necessity  and  need  and  priority  of  the 
various  works  to  ibe  carried  out,  and  I do 
not  see  how  any  one  hundreth  part  of 
London,  like  one  borough,  can  possibly 
be  independent.  You  cannot  have  100 
boroughs  fighting  each  other  for  priority. 
It  must  be  settled  centrally,  for  (the 
bigger  projects. 

11005.  From  what  we  have  heard 
progress  in  Greater  London  lags  behind 
progress  in  some  of  the  other  areas. 
This  is  not  a question  of  a local  authority 
not  accepting  its  share  of  responsibility, 
but  the  whole  machine  in  London  would 
seem  to  be  so  cumbersome  that  the 
actual  execution  of  desirable  improve- 
ments seams  to  lag  a long  way  behind. 
There  are  two  or  three  reasons  prob- 
ably, but  there  are  other  people  who 
can  give  you  answers  to  that  and  from 
whom  you  have  no  doubt  heard.  But 
I would  say  that  in  London  it  just  illus- 
trates one  point  in  this  evidence,  that  the 
more  authorities  involved  in  one  job  the 
greater  the  complications,  the  more  the 
overlapping,  the  greater  the  number  of 
committees,  the  longer  it  is  going  to  fake 
to  get  anything  done,  and  I should  say 
these  complications  by  having  too  many 


authorities  on  one  subject  do  definitely 
cause  not  only  delays  but  actually  snags 
which  prevent  work  being  carried  out  at 
all. 

11006.  Some  witnesses  have  said  that 
everything  is  due  to  the  slowness  of  the 
Ministry  in  making  grants  or  even  mak- 
ing decisions  about  grants.  That  has 
applied  all  over  the  country  in  times  of 
financial  stress,  obviously.  But  do  you 
agree  that  there  are  delays  in  London 
quite  apart  from  the  national  position  of 

financial  stringency? Mr.  Carr:  I 

should  not  have  thought  that  the  delays 
were  any  more  than  anywhere  else.  It 
is  all  a matter  of  having  a plan  and 
knowing  what  has  to  be  done  and  then 
finding  the  money  to  do  it. 

11007.  But  from  Mr.  Melville 
Richards’  answer  I gathered  you  felt 
that  the  present  machinery  was  cumber- 
isome,  ;the  multiplicity  of  authorities, 
and  so  on,  and  that  in  itself  inhibited 

speedy  progress. Mr.  Richards:  Yes, 

but  in  answer  to  your  question  about 
the  Ministry  I would  say  that  if  the 
Ministry  had  a free  hand,  if  there  were 
no  Treasury,  I do  not  know  what  would 
happen.  I imagine  the  Ministry  would 
get  on  like  a house  on  fire. 

11008.  The  Ministry  and  the  Treasury 
have  the  final  say,  but  that  applies  all 
over  the  country,  just  as  much  to  other 
parts  of  the  country  as  to  London.  But 

it  does  seem  that  the  progress -and  we 

have  heard  a good  deal  about  the  slow- 
ness of  progress — is  less  satisfactory  in 
London  than  in  some  other  areas,  though 

the  need  is  obviously  greater.  - 1 think 

there  is  an  answer  to  that.  In  a county 
borough  in  the  country  somewhere,  they 
are  the  county  and  the  borough.  _ They 
have  only  got  to  deal  directly  .with  the 
Ministry.  In  London  boroughs  or  Outer 
London  we  have  the  county  as  well  as 
the  borough  and  the  Ministry.  Suppose 
lit  is  an  important  improvement,  it  is 
obviously  going  to  be  a county  .matter 
and  we  have  got  one  more  stage  in  it,  the 
county  council  have  got  ito  have  com- 
mittees -and  sit  on  it  as  well,  there  is 
more  work,  objections,  and.  so  forth,  and 
it  is  bound  ito-  take  longer. 

11009.  .But  do  you  feel  that  your  all- 
purpose authorities  of,  shall  we  say, 
200,000  population,  still  working  under  a 
regional  .planning  organisation,  would 

overcome  that  particular  difficulty? 

It  would  short  circuit  one  step  out  of 
three, 
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11010.  Then  we  come  hack  to  the 
Chairman’s  .question-— d-o  you  eliminate 

the  county? Not  on  everything.  I 

am  saying  the  county  has  its  proper  .func- 
tions -but  if  you  are  talking  about  high- 
ways then  T would  say  that  either  the 
county  must  do  it  themselves,  if  it  is,  say, 
a trunk  road,  and  leave  its  out  of  it,  or 
■we  must  do  it  and  leave  the  county  out 
of  it.  At  the  moment  we  have  three 
systems,  roads  we  arc  entirely  responsible 
for,  roads  we  do  for  the  county  council, 
unci  roads  which  the  county  council  are 
responsible  for. 

11011.  Could  we  go  over  to  the  ques- 
tion of  planning  the  programme  of 
roads?  As  far  as  the  London  County 
Area  is  concerned  this  is  covered  in  a 
report  of  a committee  of  which  Mr. 
Nugent  was  chairman.  You  as  municipal 
engineers  have  experience  inside  London 
County  and  also  of  a borough  in  Greater 
Lon  doji  outside  London  County.  Have 
you  -been  fully  consulted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  report?  T ask  both  inside 
and  outside.  It  must  affect  the  .perimeter 

as  well  as  the  area  Itself. — Mr.  Carr : 

T think  the  answer  to  that  question  is 
you  have  the  members  of  the  committee 
set  out  and  Mey  have  in  their  own  person 
and  of  their  own  opinion  given  their  ser- 
vices to  the  committee,  but  I do  not 
think  that  the  authorities  as  such  have 
been  consulted. 

11012.  T think  it  is  common  knowledge, 
Mr.  Carr,  'that  the  borough  engineers 
serving  as  a< committee  of  the  vStanding 
.Toint  Committee  have  .prepared  for  this 
committee  a report  which  is  briefly  .men- 
tioned.  Yes,  but  it  was  not  accepted 

in  full  by  any  means. 

11013.  iTt  is  .mentioned. Yes,  it  is 

mentioned. 

11014.  Butt  you  feel  that  tfhe  .recommen- 
dations of  that  committee.  . . . Were  you 
a member  of  that? 1 was  not  a mem- 

ber of  it,  no. 

11015.  Sir  John  Wriglev : Does  the 
report  include  any  roads  which  go 
through  Lewisham? The  South  Cir- 

cular Road  goes  through  Lewisham  but  J 
think  they  have  rather  left  that  off  the 
programme  for  the  moment. 

11016.  Mr.  Cadbury.  As  the  borough 
engineer  for  Lewisham  do  you  feel  that 
the  pattern  for  maijor  roads  at  present  is 
adequate?-—!  think  the  framework  is 
there,  but  it  needs  a lot  of  improvement 
3257?. 


to  make  that  framework  adequate.  In 
other  words,  you  have  got  a skeleton  but 
the  skeleton  is  not  strong  enough. 

11017.  As  I read  Nugent,  in  the  six 
million  pounds  plan  at  any  rate,  and 
even  to  a certain  extent  in  the  ten  mil- 
lion plan,  there  will  not  be  very  much 
done  in  Lewisham  in  the  next  10  years. 
It  is  that  question  I should  like  you  to 
answer.  Are  you  satisfied  that  what  is 
included  as  far  as  Lewisham  is  con- 
cerned is  adequate? No,  no  ; we  are 

never  satisfied  with  these  things.  When 
somebody  prepares  a priority  and  if  you 
are  left  out  of  that  priority  you 
naturally  do  not  feel  too  pleased  with 
it.  But  I think  the  proper  answer  to 
that  question  would  be  this  ; that  com- 
mittee no  doubt  from  a higher  authority 
were  given  to  understand  how  much 
money  they  would  have  available  and 
they  have  in  all  honesty  of  purpose  de- 
cided which  areas  need  most,  and 
Lewisham  being  so  to  speak  a country 
cousin  is  not  experiencing  the  same 
traffic  difficulties  at  this  moment  a.s  a lot 
of  the  other  boroughs  are,  but  we  have 
pointed  out  that  the  expected  increase 
in  traffic  in  the  next  10  years  is  causing 
us  considerable  concern  and  we  are 
pressing  for  certain  schemes  to  be  put 
forward. 

11018.  What  I am  really  trying  to  test 
you  on  is  the  pattern  that  you  are  re- 
commending as  against  the  pattern  that 
operates  today.  I gather  that  you  have 
had  very  little  consultation  with  the 
major  planning  authority  for  the  high- 
way programme  which  will  affect  your 

borough? That  is  so.  We  feel,  and 

we  have  said  in  our  evidence,  that  the 
thing  should  be  settled  as  a really  co- 
operative affair,  so  that  everybody  is 
able  to  have  a full  sav  in  determining  the 
plan  and  its  programme. 

11019.  And  the  reason  that  the  plans 
for  London  are  at  about  one  half  or  one 
third  the  rate  of  my  own  City  of  Bir- 
mingham is  not  financial — London  is  not 

poorer  than  Birmingham. 1 should 

not  think  it  is. 

11020.  Mr.  Richards  spoke  of  it  as  a 
wealthy  area. 1 do  not  know  Bir- 

mingham but  would  you  think  that  the 
cost  of  London  schemes  is  very  much 
higher  in  land  acquisition  and  the  deal- 
ing with  the  services  and  suchlike? 

11021.  I could  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion, but  I am  interested  to  note  that 
the  rate  of  spending  that  is  proposed  in 
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Birmingham  is  two  to  three  times  higher 
in  relation  to  the  population  than 
London,  and  I would  have  said  that  the 

traffic  needs  are  less. 1 would  agree 

with  you  there. 

11022'.  Of  course  we  are  not  interested 
in  the  pattern  of  roads ; we  are  inter- 
ested in  the  pattern  of  government  which 
produces  the  roads.  That  is  why  I am 
interested  that  you  only  fix  an  upper 
limit  for  your  road  area  of  200,000  to 

250,000. 1 think  we  ought  to  stress 

this,  we  say  in  the  central  areas  that  limit 
might  be  higher  but  in  the  fringe  it 
might  well  be  lower.  We  are  just  giving 
that  as  a kind  of  rough  guide. 

11023.  Does  your  membership  include 
the  engineers  of  county  boroughs?  I 
have  in  mind  particularly  the  county 
borough  of  Croydon  who  were  before 

us  last  week. Mr.  Richards : Oh,  yes, 

they  are  all  in,  practically  everybody  is 
in. 

11024.  And  would  you  feel  that 
Croydon  with  250,000,  which  of  course 
as  a county  borough  has  no  intervening 

authority,  is  a good  workable  size? 

Mr.  Carr : I should  say  so,  because 
before  I came  to  London  I was  assistant 
city  engineer  of  Bristol  which  has  about 
half  a .million  and  that  certainly  was  not 

unwieldy. Mr.  Richards : Croydon  is 

a county  borough  and  it  works  well 
from  experience. 

11025.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Is  your 
view  as  to  size  conditioned  not  entirely 
by  a sort  of  ideal  size  but  by  the  fact 
that  you  must  have  it  at  any  rate  big 
enough  to  employ  a competent  skilled 
staff?  Having  attained  that  minimum 
you  then  begin  to  think  of  problems  of 
local  government  and  how  much  man- 
handling would  be  required  of  local 
government  in  London  to  produce 
authorities  of  half  a million,  and  you 
then  say:  “Having  fixed  our  minimum 
size  we  do  not  want  to  be  very  much 
bigger  than  that,  not  from  the  point  of 
view  purely  of  highways  in  themselves 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  recon- 
structing local  government  generally.” 
Have  you  had  that  in  the  back  of  your 

mind? Yes,  we  have,  Sir.  We  think 

it  is  only  right  and  proper  to  do  all  these 
functions  locally  so  that  you  can  co- 
ordinate them,  then  you  do  not  want 
quite  such  a big  area  as  half  a million, 
but  of  course  every  case  must  be  taken 
on  its  merits,  there  are  very  many  local 


circumstances  and  you  might  well  find 
a place  that  should  be  half  a million  ; 
that  would  be  a matter  of  detail. 

11026.  So  in  fixing  your  minimum 
you  are  not  just  basing  it  on  highways 
but  on  what  you  conceive  to  be  a 
reasonable  standard  of  local  government 
size  and  something  which  might  reason- 
ably be  produced  in  the  Greater  London 
area? -Yes,  for  good  local  govern- 

ment, Sir. 

11027.  After  this  discussion  may  I just 
clear  my  mind  with  you?  Let  us  take 
trunk  roads  first.  Trunk  roads  are 
Ministry  of  Transport.  They  exist  for 
Mr.  Richards ; they  do  not  exist  for  Mr. 
Carr.  Is  the  idea  that  trunk  roads  should 
remain  with  the  Ministry  of  Transport? 
Mr.  Carr  may  say  that  he  would  like 
them  extended  to  London.  I do  not 
know  whether  he  does  or  not."-— —Mr. 
Carr : I would  say  that  if  extending 
trunk  roads  to  London  would  facilitate 
the  provision  of  a proper  communica- 
tion system  through  and  in  London,  then 
well  and  good,  but  that  is  needed,  we 
are  not  getting  it  at  the  moment. 

11028.  But  you  agree  trunk  roads  are 
Ministry  of  Transport  roads  ;but  having 
reconstructed  local  government  along  the 
lines  you  suggest  you  would  then  say 
that  the  borough  authority  should 
become  the  agent  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  for  trunk  roads? Yes. 

11029.  Now  for  other  roads  you  are  I 
think  saying  that  your  new  borough 
authority  both  in  London  and  in 
Greater  London  would  be  the  .sole  exe- 
cutive and  financial  authority — apart 
from  Ministry  of  Transport  grants,  of 
course — for  both  classified  and  unclassi- 
fied roads? Yes. 

11030.  And  that  therefore  both  the 
London  County  Council  and  the  other 
county  councils  would  be  cut  out  of  the 
picture  once  it  came  to  the  point  of 
doing  work ; is  that  what  you  are  say- 
ing?  Yes,  very  nearly.  In  metro- 

politan London  at  the  .moment  the 
county  council  can  of  course  do  a main 
road  scheme  in  my  borough.  In  fact  it 
is  .going  to  do  one  sometime  or  other 
when  it  gets  round  to  it,  and  we  shall 
not  have  to  contribute  towards  it  in  this 
particular  case.  But  normally  we  do 
most  of  the  minor  improvements  and  it 
is  only  if  very  big  main  road  schemes 
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emanate  from  the  county  council  that 
they  come  into  it. 

11031.  But  you  are  saying  under  your 
reconstruction  scheme  in  future  the 
Lewisham  Borough  Council  will  be  the 
sole  authority  for  highways  apart  from 

any  trunk  roads? Yes,  we  would  like 

to  'be,  because  if  the  thing  is  recon- 
structed in  that  manner  we  should  have 
the  means  to  do  it. 

11032.  Do  you  say  that,  Mr.  Richards, 
for  outside  London? Yes. 

1 1033.  That  there  will  be  a series  of 
boroughs  of  the  requisite  size  which 
would  cover  in  some  way  our  area,  and 
they  having  been  produced  would  then 
be  the  sole  highway  authorities  for 

everything  except  trunk  roads? Yes, 

and  the  reason  I say  that  is  that  we  have 
already  had  something  like  80  or  90  per 
cent  of  the  roads  in  the  borough,  all 
the  private  streets,  and  the  apparatus  is 
there,  the  depots  and  the  machinery,  the 
organisation,  everything,  even  the 
spotters,  if  you  would  like  to  call  them 
such ; they  are  street  sweepers  going 
round  and  they  spot  when  something 
is  wrong. 

11034.  You  just  look  to  us  to  cover 
the  Greater  London  area  with  a series 
of  most-purpose  -boroughs  which  would 

be  all-purpose  for  highways? Mr. 

Richards'.  Yes,  I think  there  are  slight 
exceptions  on  the  fringe  where  some 
other  conditions  might;  apply  but  those 
are  in  the  minority. 

11035.  You  would  not  regard  it  as 
within  your  province  as  engineers  to  tell 

us  how  to  do  it  would  you? No,  Sir. 

I hope  you  will  spare  me  that  question. 

11036.  Now,  refuse  disposal;  this 
raises  its  head  every  time.  In  the 
evidence  we  have  had  from  other  people 
it  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that 
refuse  collection  is  a local  service.  There 
is  a little  more  difference  of  opinion 
about  refuse  disposal.  You  have  put  in 
this  map  to  indicate  that  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  refuse  disposal  are  not 
as  bad  as  is  sometimes  thought,  that  is 

the  effect  of  that,  is  it  not? Mr.  Carr: 

Yes. 

11037.  You  would  not  say  they  are 

ideal  yet,  would  you? Not  quite. 

After  all,  when  do  you  get  anything 
that  is  really  ideal?  If  I may  illustrate, 
you  build  yourself  a house,  you  think 
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you  have  designed  it  and  built  it  and 
it  is  absolutely  final,  but  when  you  have 
finished  you  could  always  do  another  one 
a bit  better.  On  this  matter  of  the  map 
which  I put  before  you,  this  was  because 
the  Ministry  have  rather  criticised  the 
metropolitan  boroughs  as  forming  a criss- 
cross pattern  of  disposal.  Well,  you  will 
see  from  the  map  there  is  very  little 
criss-crossing  at  all.  As  I pointed  out 
earlier,  at  the  top  of  the  map  Hampstead 
apparently  goes  across  St.  Pancras  and 
Islington,  but  that  is  the  railway  disposal 
anyhow.  And  down  at  the  bottom 
Southwark  go  by  rail  out  to  Dartford, 
but  otherwise  over  one  million  itons 
of  refuse  is  dealt  with  every  year  and 
the  arrangements  are  not  all  that  far 
off  the  best  possible  in  certain  directions. 
The  one  direction  where  it  could  be 
improved,  I think,  is  the  planning  of 
future  outlets.  The  tipping  grounds 
are  always  points  of  difficulty  be- 
cause the  county  naturally  does  not 
like  having  London’s  refuse — that  is, 
Essex  or  Kent — tipped  in  their  green 
and  pleasant  countryside.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  a considerable  advan- 
tage to  them.  Essex  has  had  much 
estuarial  land  reclaimed  and  much  can 
be  done ; it  is  now  highly  productive 
farmland.  So  an  approach  to  the  ideal 
would  be  for  the  same  kind  of  overall 
planning  to  take  care  of  these  disposal 
sites  and  go  a bit  further  and  actually 
allocate  them  to  the  authorities  for 
whom  they  would  be  best  situated  to 
serve  economically.  At  present  you  may 
advertise  for  tenders  and  the  result  of 
that  may  be  that  your  refuse  does  go 
to  a more  distant  place  than  it  would 
have  done  had  you  been  able  by  an 
all-seeing  mind  to  allocate  the  disposal 
points  o-n  a logical  basis  before  you 
started  asking  for  tenders  to  get  the 
stuff  there. 

11038.  Are  you  suggesting  something 
which  is  rather  parallel  to  what  you  have 
accepted  for  highways?  We  accepted 
that  if  a road  is  within  the  approved  plan 
then  it  must  be  carried  o-ut  by  the  high- 
way authority  which  would  be  respon- 
sible for  it.  Are  you  suggesting  that 
somebody  should  allocate  disposal  sites 
— and  we  have  a lot  of  evidence  from 
extra  London  authorities  about  the  avail- 
ability of  disposal  sites  in  different  parts, 
whether  it  is  gravel  pits  or  Thameside 
ma-rshas — are  you  suggesting  that  the 
borough  co-unoil  should  then  be  required 
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to  accept  -that  disposal  site  which  is 
determined  as  being  the  most  appro- 
priate for  it,  and  then  of  course  to  make 
its  own  arrangements  with  the  contrac- 
tors to  get  the  refuse  there?  You  are 
really  accepting  the  measure  of  obliga- 
tion that  .boroughs  should  accept  a site 
which  is  determined  by  a competent 

authority  to  be  the  most  suitable. 

Yes,  if  that  could  be  done. 

11039.  Mr.  Cadbury.  Would  you  re- 
commend a financial  pooling  if  you  had 

an  authority  of  this  sort? I think 

that  would  be  a thing  to  be  considered 
carefully.  I can  see  what  is  at  the  back 
of  your  mind.  Some  authorities  might 
by  the  very  nature  of  this  planning  have 
to  go  a .bit  further  than  they  would 
have  thought  they  needed  to  do  in  the 
ordinary  cut  and  thrust  of  bargaining, 
and  so  on ; so  that  there  might  well  be 
some  element  of  adjustment  brought  into 
the  picture.  But  .the  thing  that  I think  is 
most  important  is  that  having  secured 
the  site  and  having  safeguarded  the  out- 
let the  authority  concerned  should  be 
left  either  to  arrange  the  transport  to  the 
point  by  its  own  means  or  by  contract 
and  in  the  same  way  the  running  of  the 
disposal  point  should  be  either  done  by 
one  authority  or  by  a number  of  those 
that  are  interested  in  it  combining  as  a 
joint  committee,  and  so  on. 

11040.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Would  Mr. 
Richards  like  to  say  anything  about  this? 
He  would  be  likely  to  lose  on  this,  I 

think. Mr.  Richards'.  I am  not  here 

in  any  political  sense ; I am  here  as  an 
(engineer.  I point  out  that  Mr.  Carr’s 
map  deals  entirely  with  the  metropolitan 
area,  and  you  will  see  that  most  of  their 
refuse  is  sold  down  the  river.  But  I 
think  the  problem  is  going  to  get  worse. 
As  far  as  Outer  'London  is  concerned  it 
appears  everybody  is  managing  some- 
how, but  it  is  all  a bit  haphazard,  and 
we  think  there  is  merit  in  having  a plan 
for  the  future  for  the  tips.  We  certainly 
do  not  want  any  plan  to  tell  us  how  to 
collect  ‘the  stuff  ; it  is  where  to  take  it. 

11041.  The  only  thing  I want  to  be 
sure  about  is  having  made  a plan  there 
would  then  have  to  be  something  of  an 
obligation  on  authorities  to  carry  out 
toe  plan. Yes,  if  the  plan  was  pro- 

perly run,  and  I say  again  by  consulta- 
tion. 

11042.  Mr.  Cadbury : Gould  I ask  Mr. 
Richards  how  he  would  assure  that  some 
of  the  gravel  pits — I think  in  various 


partis  of  London,  but  particularly  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex — would  be  secured? 
Would  you  envisage  compulsory  powers 
to  see  that  the  gravel  is  worked  or  ns 
part  of  the  working  of  the  gravel  the 
Greater  London  authority  for  the 
planning  of  the  disposal  of  refuse  would 
have  teeth  sufficient  to  requisition  that 
pit  or  hole?  Otherwise,  I do  not  know 
whether  you  have  thought  through  this 

'thing. 1 think  that  is  a matter  for  my 

local  government  seniors,  members  of 
councils,  and  so  on,  to  get  together  and 
find  a way  of  doing  it. 

11043.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Wo  have 

had  evidence  from  several  authorities 
who  are  happily  situated  by  having  these 
disposal  sites  and  they  really  make  a 

very  good  thing  out  of  it. Yes,  there 

are  plenty  of  those  about,  but  while  there 
are  plenty  now,  tomorrow  there  will  noi 
be  plenty. 

11044.  Mr.  Cadbury : I.  gather  from 
what  you  vsaiid  looking  to  the  future  of 
a probably  increasing  volume  of  refuse 
you  think  that  every  available  source 
of  disposal  will  be  needed.** — -Yes. 
You  sec,  the  Ministry  have  been  against 
the  'building  of  destructors  for  it  long 
time.  Some  boroughs  used  to  thrive  on 
destructors.  We  did  lit  at  Hornsey  and 
utilised  the  products  of  the  destructor 
to  pave  the  roads  and  footways,  but 
today  the  nature  of  the  refuse  has 
changed  and  this  form  of  economy  is 
no  longer  practicable. 

11045.  You  have  not  got  a technical 
committee  on  the  matter? — —Mr.  Carr : 
The  Standing  Joint  Gommittoo  for 
Metropolitan  London  has  a refuse  sub* 
committee  and  T,  should  think,  if  your 
efforts  eventually  'result  in  a (reorganised 
London  government,  it  would  be  feasible 
to  have  a Standing  Joint  Committee  of 
that  reconstituted  local  government  for 
Greater  London  who  could  perhaps  lie 
invested  with  sufficient  powers  (to  enable 
them  'to  get  this  land  either  freehold  or 
just  lease  it  for  the  purpose  of  tipping 
until  (the  tipping  is  complete.  That  is 
rather  a bigger  question,  but  it  would 
look  as  though  following  the  pattern  of 
the  Standing  Joint  Committee  something 
of  the  sort  could  emerge  later  on  to  deal 
wiith  the  overall  problem. 

11046.  Sir  John  Wrigley : T .suppose 
you  would  (think  that  from  a financial 
point  of  view  even  when  you  have  your 
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tipping  sites  it  'is  pretty  important  that 
■the  whole  of  London,  should  not  have 
to  rely  on  one  method  of  getting  to  those 
sides.— Mr.  Richards:  Oh,  yes. 

11047.  That  is,  you  want  to  make  a 
proper ’use  of  -both  barge  and  road,  and 

possibly  railways  too? -That  was  the 

idea,  that  would  take  the  form  of  alloca- 
tion according  to  circumstances,  barge, 
road  or  rail,  or  in  some  cases  it  may  be 
that  incineration  may  perhaps  come  into 
its  own  for  particular  problems  and  the 
residue  only  would  then  have  to  be 
removed. 

11048.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
structure  of  local  government  you  are 
satisfied  that  the  statutory  responsibility 
for  disposal  as  well  as  collection  should 

rest  on  the  borough  council? 

Emphatically. 

1 1049.  But  that  some  body  outside 
should  so  organise  the  resources  of  tip- 
ping sites  that  they  could  be  made  avail- 
able and  the  plan  should  provide  that 
each  authority  must  take  it  to  the  site 
which  is  suitable  for  it. Yes. 

11050.  Now  there  is  the  point  about 
bye-laws  and  regulations  where  London 
is  different  from  the  rest  of  the  country. 
We  have  had  a good  bit  of  evidence  from 
other  people  on  that  and  you  are  saying 
that  London  could  really  be  brought  into 
line  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  are  you 
not,  Mr.  Carr? — — Mr . Carr:  Yes,  at 
present  the  whole  thing  is  too  mixed  up. 
The  applicant,  for  instance,  at  Bristol  or 
Cardiff,  he  can  go  to  his  town  hall  and 
the  whole  thing  is  finished  and  done  with, 
presumably  at  Birmingham  also,  but  in 
London  it  is  quite  different.  The  L.C.C. 
and  the  boroughs  are  all  mixed  up  in 
the  thing.  They  send  things  to  us  for 
observation,  that  is  the  London  County 
Council.  They  take  notice  of  them  or 
they  do  not,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
cither  local  boroughs  sometimes  notify 
the  applicant,  or  the  L.C.C.  do.  In  other 
cases  we  have  to  notify  the  L.C.C.  and 
they  notify  the  applicant.  It  is  a com- 
plete muddle. 

11051.  What  you  are  asking  for  is 
that  the  borough  should  be  the  authority 
for  bye-laws  for  sanitary  purposes 
as  it  is  now,  and  that  you  should  also  be 
responsible  for  what  is  broadly  called 
Part  III  of  the  Planning  Act? Yes. 


11052.  Subject  to  control  on  anything 
that  involves  an  alteration  of  the  plan. 
You  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  bodies 

that  made  the  plan? Yes,  but  we  do 

recognise  the  plan  itself  must  be  revised, 
and  with  the  regional  authority  whoever 
that  may  be. 

11053.  You,  Mr.  Richards,  have  the 
bye-laws  all  right.  You  want  Part  III 

planning  put  in  the  town  hall? Mr. 

Richards:  Yes,  definitely.  Sir.  We  do  it 
now  but  it  is  double  work.  . Every  appli- 
cation has  to  have  extra  copies,  and  the 
applicant  suffers.  Then  there  is  delay. 
There  is  at  least  thirty-five  days’  delay 
if  it  is  an  excepted  application,  one  that 
goes  to  the  county,  but  there  are  ways 
of  simplifying  that  procedure  and  safe- 
guarding the  carrying  out  of  the  plan. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : We  have  had  a 
wealth  of  evidence  on  this,  as  you 
probably  realise. 

11054.  Professor  Mackenzie:  I would 
like  just  to  be  clear  about  this  matter 
of  the  London  Building  Acts  and  the 
system  of  District  Surveyors  and  the 
London  Building  Tribunal  on  which  we 
have  conflicting  evidence.  You  are  really 
quite  clear  as  municipal  engineers  that 
there  is  no  special  virtue  in  having  a 

special  system  for  the  L.C.C.  area? 1 

am  outside  the  L.C.C.  I would  say  that 
is  so.  I have  experience  of  the  other 
system  where  the  District  Surveyor  is,  in 
a - sense,  a member  of  my  staff  and  he 
runs  the  building  inspectorate.  In  some 
boroughs  they  handle  town  planning  and 
building  inspection  and  administration  of 
the  bye-laws.  That  is  possible  and  you 
get  co-ordination  in  that  way.  In  Mr. 
Carr’s  district  there  are  twenty-eight 
metropolitan  boroughs  and  each  one  has 
a District  Surveyor  whose  area  is  co- 
terminous with  the  borough.  All  he 
needs  is  a change  of  authority. 

11055.  You  are  quite  confident  that 
the  other  system  is  simpler  for  the  public 
to  operate  and.  gives  an  equally  good 
safeguard  to  the  general  interests  of 

public  safety  and  developers? Mr. 

Carr:  I should  think  so.  In  Bristol  and 
Birmingham  they  manage  their  own 
affairs.  It  comes  back  to  the  burden  of 
our  contention,  that  the  authority  must 
be  big  enough  to  be  able  to  employ 
adequate  and  proper  staff. — Mr. 
Richards : It  has  all  to  do  with  the 
applicant  coming  to  the  one  town  hall 
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and  being  able  to  do  the  lot. — Mr. 
Carr : Above  all  things  the  councils 

themselves  have  to  have  sufficient  interest 
to  attract  people  to  become  councillors. 
It  is  quite  an  arduous  job,  and  I think 
in  many  cases  they  feel  a little  frus- 
trated by  the  fact  they  are  not  doing  ah 
they  should  do  and  what  they  feel  ought 
to  be  done  by  their  own  town  hall  for 
their  own  population. 

11056.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I think  that 
concludes  all  the  questions  we  would 
like  to  ask  you.  We  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  putting  in  your  evidence  and 


coming  here  to  support  it  and  answering 
all  our  questions.  If  there  is  anything 
more  you  would  like  to  say  please  say  it 
now,  but  we  have  no  more  questions  to 

ask  you. Mr.  Richards : Only  one 

thing  has  occurred  to  me,  that  is,  in  our 
institution  we  have  among  our  members 
most  of  the  county  surveyors  in  the 
county,  and  of  course  you  can  see  that 
their  interests  and  the  interests  of  their 
counties  must  clash  slightly  with  what  we 
have  said  in  our  evidence.  I want  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  county  engineers 
themselves  are  not  implicated  in  this 
evidence. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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Examination  of  Witness 

Major  H.  E.  Aldington 

on  behalf  of  the  Institution  of  Highway  Engineers 
Called  and  Examined 


1 1057.  Sir  John  W rig  ley : It  is  unneces- 
sary to  ask.  whether  you  are  leading  this 
delegation  I You  have  been  sitting  in  so 
you  know  the  procedure  which  Is,  if  you 
would  care  to  make  an  opening  state- 
ment, we  should  be  very  glad  for  you 

to  do  so. Major  Aldington:  As  you 

know,  I represent  the  Institution  of  High- 
way Engineers,  and  in  view  of  my  past 
experience  of  dealing  with  London  and 
London  traffic  at  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port, they  -thought  they  could  quite  well 
leave  this  matter  in  my  hands,  wisely  or 
unwisely  I do  not  know,  but  there  you 
are.  They  asked,  me  to  represent  them 
at  this  inquiry  to-day,  and  I have  great 
pleasure  in  doing  so  because  I have  been 
concerned  with  this  London  area  for  so 
long,  particularly  from  the  transport 
and  traffic  angle,  ait  is  a subject  in 
which  I still  continue  to  be  very 
interested. 

Perhaps  T might  say  two  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  this  London  area  are  that  there 
are  so  many  authorities — there  are  28 
metropolitan  boroughs,  some  of  them 
large  and  some  of  them  small,  and  they 
have  the  same  sort  of  interest — and  over- 
all of  course  is  the  London  County 
Council  who  are  the  improvement  autho- 
rity, but  fundamentally  they  have  no 
responsibility  for  traffic,  although  T 
understand  that  recently  some  sort  of  a 
joint  traffic  committee  has  been  set  up 
between  the  Minister  of  Transport  and 
the  London  County  Council.  But  of 
course  the  real  traffic  authority  in  the 
London  area  is  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port with  the  powers  conferred  on  him 
by  the  1924  London  Traffic  Act. 

As  you  know,  from  time  to  time 
various  people,  .beginning  with  Bressey 
and  Forshaw,  have  got  out  plans  for 
the  future  of  London  from  a traffic  point 
of  view.  All  of  these  schemes  contain 
certain  fundamental  proposals  which  we 
have  always  felt  were  rather  fundamen- 
tal for  the  future  of  London,  if  London 
is  to  be  an  efficient  piece  of  machinery. 
As  I say,  the  London  County  Council 
arc  the  planning  and  improvement 
authority,  but  they  have  never  had 
any  direct  responsibility  for  traffic.  It 


rests  with  the  Minister  of  Transport  and 
the  Police  for  the  actual  carrying  out 
of  the  day  to  day  business  of  control 
of  traffic. 

It  has  always  been  felt  that  that  was 
a drawback — quite  -a  drawback — because 
iin  my  .proof  of  evidence  I referred  to 
the  -question  of  the  Ring  Road.  All  the 
plans  which  have  been  got  out  for  the 
last  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  contain 
proposals  for  the  Ring  Road.  This 
proposal  has  had  to  be  dropped  because 
of  the  developments  which  have  taken 
place  since  in  the  area,  in  the  planning 
of  roads  and  the  building  of  great  blooks 
of  flats ; and  of  course  now  the  -cost  of 
such  a thing  is  almost  prohibitive  with 
the  result  that  X believe  the  Minister  of 
Transport  has  agreed  the  proposal  of  the 
Ring  Road  should  be  dropped  out  of  the 
plan. 

I feel  the  fundamental  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  London  County  Council  are 
the  planning  authority  and  the  improve- 
ment authority  but  not  it-he  traffic 
authority.  They  had  these  areas  to  deal 
with  and  they  planned  them  without  any 
regard  to  traffic  because  it  was  not  and 
never  has  been  itheir  responsibility. 
There  is  the  Nugent  Report.  It  reported 
on  -these  future  schemes  for  London. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  no  definite 
action  over  it-he  years  has  been  taken 
to  safeguard  the  line  of  these  important 
new  roads  -they  have  had  to  produce 
a report  which  takes  these  factors 
into  account,  and  so  far  as  London, 
is  concerned — you  do  not  mind  my 
being  outspoken  about  this — T feel 
it  is  sort  of  -half  baked.  After  all, 
London  is  the  capital  of  a very  big 
empire— I still  call  it  an  empire— and 
is  the  centre  of  a terrific  amount  of 
business,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  means 
of  getting  about  should  be  easy  and  safe 
in  order  to  reduce  the  costs  of  every- 
thing. Quite  a reasonable  balance  sheet 
could  be  got  out  as  between  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  works  and  the  returns  you 
get.  In  these  circumstances,  and  owing 
to  the  fact  -the  London  County  Council 
are  the  planning  authority  without  any 
responsibility  for  traffic,  the  “ A ” Ring 
Road  has  gone  by  the  board.  None  of 
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the  commissions  which  have  been  sitting 
from  time  to  time  on  these  sort 
of  things,  including  the  Nugent  Report 
— none  of  them  refers  to  • the  powers 
which  the  Minister  of  Transport  has 
under  the  1924  Act,  and  those  powers 
thirty  to  thirty-five  years  ago  were  only 
given'  to  him  because  of  the  general 
mix-up  of  control,  including  the  big  costs 
of  road  works  in  the  London  area. 

Under  the  Third  Schedule  of  the  1924 
Act,  the  Minister  of  Transport  has  power 
to  get  out  these  big  schemes  and  to 
allocate  the  costs  between  all  .the  con- 
stituent authorities  in  the  London  area. 
The  mere  fact  thait  was  done  at  that 
time  shows  to  my  mind  there  was  some- 
thing lacking. 

The  only  scheme  which  was  ever 
carried  out  under  'those  powers  of  the 
Minister  was  the  construction  of  the 
Uilvertown  Way,  the  new  approach  to 
he  Docks  in  West  Ham.  It  was  when 
Sir  Henry  Maybury  was  the  Director 
General  of  Roads.  He  was  quite  a 
_hrus.tfu'l  personality  and  it  was  my  great 
privilege  to  have  worked  under  him  for 
many  years.  I was  one  of  the  first 
advisers  to  the  London  Traffic  Advisory 
Committee.  The  Silvertown  Way  scheme, 
was  carried  out  ait  the  cost  of  about 
£3  million,  and  the  cost  was  distributed 
among  all  the  constituent  authorities  in 
the  London  area.  The  Buckinghamshire 
County  Council  contributed  £2,500  I 
think  it  was,  to  the  cost  of  that  scheme. 
There  is  money  in  this  if  you  have  proper 
organisation,  and  we  could  do  these 
things. 

The  effect  of  the  scheme  was  to  bring 
the  Victoria  Docks,  which  were  more  or 
less  in  a derelict  state  in  those  days  be- 
cause of  a complete  inability  to  get  in 
or  out,  into  the  picture  again.  When  I 
was  down  there  the  other  day  the  dock 
was  full  of  shipping  and  people  clearing 
ships  without  any  difficulty  at  all.  It 
was  semi-derelict  and  has  been  brought 
into  full  activity  again. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  all  the 
other  schemes  in  London  which  should 
have  been  carried  out  if  there  were  an 
authority  who  had  an  interest  in  doing 
so  apart  from  planning.  It  is  deplorable 
that  the  opportunity  for  building  this 
Ring  Road  has  been  lost.  The  Nugent 
Committee  has  produced  various  alter- 
natives, and  it  is  rather  a question  of 


joining  up  existing  roads  to  make  some 
sort  of  scheme.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
Nugent  Committee  was  necessary  shows 
that  there  is  something  lacking,  and  the 
London  County  Council  should  be  doing 
the  work. 

We  feel  there  are  too  many  authori- 
ties— 'the  twenty-eight  metropolitan 

boroughs.  We  feel  from  a highway 
point  of  view — I am  only  speaking  from 
the  highway  point  of  view — their  num- 
ber ought  to  be  reduced.  Shall  1 mention 
Holborn,  quite  a small  metropolitan 
borough?  And  there  are  the  large 
boroughs.  There  ought  to  be  less  of 
these  authorities.  Once  you  get  outside 
the  metropolitan  boroughs  you  run  into 
thecounti.es  and  the  Claiming  authorities. 
We  feel  that  on  the  outskirts  of  London 
a lot  of  these  authorities  should  be  wiped 
out  and  new  county  boroughs  set  up 
who  have  complete  powers  to  do  every- 
thing in  the  London  traffic  area.  Wc 
have  East  and  West  Ham  and  Croydon : 

1 think  those  are  the  only  three  county 
boroughs  iin  the  London  Traffic  Area. 

A complete  unit  like  Birmingham  does 
everything  on  their  roads,  their  traffic, 
every  conceivable  thing.  Tf  one  had 
more  of  these  county  boroughs —• 
counties  may  not  like  it — you  would  get 
a bigger  unit  who  could  carry  out  all 
these  services.  They  would  have  a 
better  staff  of  trained  engineers,  could 
afford  to  employ  a better  co-ordinated 
staff  and  things  could  be  done. 

I was  just  looking  this  morning  ul 
some  of  the  costs,  and  at  motor  taxation. 
People  say  there  is  not  the  money.  Motor 
taxation  at  the  .present  moment  is.  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  about  £500  million 
per  annum,  and  about  ten  or  eleven  years 
ago  that  was  about  £100  million, 
illustrating  the  growth  iin  traffic:  the 
vehicles  on  the  road  are  about  74  million 
at  the  present  time,  ten  years  ago  about 
half  that.  People  who  have  been  looking 
into  these  things  feel  that  in  ten  years 
instead  of  74  million  there  will  be  14 
million  on  the  road.  It  ds  that  sort  of 
background  which  is  so  disturbing,  and 
we  feel  a lot  of  it,  especially  in  London, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  big  authority 
of  the  London  County  Council  have  no 
definite  responsibility  like  Birmingham 
have.  They  have  complete  responsibility 
for  their  traffic:  London  County  Council 
have  not.  Some  of  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  are  so  small  that  they  are  more 
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or  less  concerned  simply  with  their  own 
parochial  affairs,  and  London  I think 
from  this  general  lack  of  proper  co- 
ordination or  split  up  of  responsibility 
is  definitely  suffering,  very  much  so.  I 
have  referred  ito  the  Ring  Road.  The 
Nugent  Report  simply  proposes  joining 
up  existing  roads. 

It  is  due,  as  I see  it,  to  that  sort  of 
thing  that  the  Minister’s  .trunk  roads 
and  now  motor  roads  stop  at  the  London 
boundary.  These  trunk  roads  should  be 
carried  into  and  linked  up  with 
the  “ A ” Ring.  The  trunk  roads 
should  be  brought  in  as  far  as  the 
A Ring  and  the  A Ring  used  as  a dis- 
tributing point  round  the  centre.  Yeafs 
ago  >we  calculated  if  that  was  done  thirty 
per  cent,  of  the  traffic  in  central  (London 
would  ‘be  taken  right  out.  Fundamentally 
it  is  due  to  the  funny  set  up  of  the 
authorities  in  London  with  parking 
responsibilities,  and  their  smallness. 

It  has  always  been  much  easier  to  deal 
with  this  kind  of  big  scheme  an  places 
like  Birmingham  or  Manchester:  it  is 
not  so  easy  in  London  by  a long  way. 

11058.  I think  there  are  a few  ques- 
tions we  should  like  to  ask  you,  but  first 
would  you  just  tell  us  something  about 
the  Institution  of  Highway  Engineers, 
how  it  is  made  up,  ihow  you  become  a 
member  and  what  sort  of  people  are  in 
■it? The  (Institution  of  Highway  En- 

gineers, as  you.  probably  know,  is  one  of 
the  newer  Institutions.  I cannot  remem- 
ber offhand  hiow  many  members  we  have. 
We  have  Fellows  who  are  members  who 
have  been  elected  to  Fellowship.  _ We 
have  Associate  Members  and  Associates. 

So  far  as  the  members  are  concerned, 
the  more  senior  men,  wo  have  a great 
variety  of  technical  people  from  practi- 
cally all  the  authorities  in  the  country- 
county  surveyors,  municipal  engineers 
and  so  on;  and  the  associates  are  the 
younger  men  who  arc  hoping  some  day 
to  get  chief  appointments..  Fellows  are 
older  men  who  have  been  in  the  Institu- 
tion for  some  years  and  have  got  some 
reputation  behind  them  in  connection 
•with  these  matters. 

The  associates  are  men  who  are 
engineers,  but  mostly  with  public  works 
contractors.  At  the  moment  we  arc  con- 
sidering the  question  of  examinations. 
Up  to  the  present  people  have  been 
elected  according  to  their  age  and 


experience,  and  1.  can  assure  you  that  it 
is  not  by  any  means  all  the  people  who 
apply  for  election  are  in  fact  elected. 
We  have  just  had  a selection  committee 
and  quite  a number  were  turned  down. 

11059.  You  have  a selection  commit- 
tee who  look  at  applications  and  decide 
whether,  looking  at  their  whole  career, 
both  practical  and  theoretical,  they  have 
got  the  kind  of  qualifications  you  would 

regard  as  right? The  qualifications  a 

highway  engineer  should  have.  _ We 
have  a committee  at  the  moment  sitting 
with  the  idea  of  devising  examinations, 
not  only  for  election,  but  also  for  a 
diploma,  and  coupled  with  that  we  have 
another  section  looking  into  the  question 
of,  among  other  things,  traffic 
engineering. 

11060.  What  led  to  the  establishment 

of  the  Institution? In  days  gone  by 

lots  of  our  present  members  belonged 
lo  'the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  and 
still  do : I do  myself  and  was  on  the 
council  for  several  years. 

11061.  Was  it  the  idea  there  should 
be  one  body  who  really  concentrated  on 

highways? Yes,  because  in  those 

days  highway  engineering  was  looked 
upon  as  rather  a sort  of  poor  relation  by 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  No- 
body really  showed  much  interest  in 
anything  in  connection  with  highways 
as  highways.  There  were  papers  read 
on  bridges,  but  some  people  felt  that  the 
highway  engineers  were  not  getting 
enough  scope,  and  they  thought  it  would 
be  a very  good  idea  to  form  an  institu- 
tion to  concentrate  on  highways  and 
give  various  people  very  concerned 
about  highways,  as  they  were  in  those 
days,  a platform  on  which  they  could 
speak  and  talk  about  these  things. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
have  formed  a highway  engineers  sec- 
tion : that  as  only  recently.  The  highway 
engineers  wanted  a platform  on  which 
they  could  talk  and  discuss  these  things, 
and  we  have  had  many  very  excellent 
papers  and  discussions. 

11062.  Tt  really  was  to  have  a body 
which  concentrated  all  its  attention  on 
highways  in  order  to  boost  the  import- 
ance of  highways? 1 do  not  know 

whether  it  was  to  boost  the  importance 
of  highways:  T do  not  think  there  was 
anything  of  that  about  d't.  The  money 
being  spent  on  highways  was  gradually 
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being  increased,  and  for  instance 
Killick  who  was  Maybury’s  son-in-law 
was  one  of  the  moving  spirits  behind  it 
because  it  was  felt  a body  • of  well- 
qualified  men  was  desirable  in  an 
institution  who  could  concentrate  on 
these  things.  There  was  no  political 
bias. 

11063.  I thought  what  it  meant  was 
that  a number  of  people  thought  that 
not  sufficient  attention  was  being 
directed  to  highways,  and  that  in  order 
to  emphasise  that  point  it  was  important 
there  should  be  a specialised  body  that 

devoted  its  attention  to  highways? 

Yes,  the  technicalities  of  highways. 
Thirty  years  ago  most  of  the  highway 
engineers  were  surveyors  to  the  counties 
and  the  boroughs.  For  example  there 
was  the  idea  of  super-elevation  on  high- 
ways and  the  co-ordination  of  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  alignment.  Many  papers 
were  read  on  that  subject  and  on  the 
motor  roads  which  are  now  being  built. 
I do  not  know  how  many  members  there 
are  now,  but  it  as  growing  quite  fast 
because  of  the  increasing  importance  of 
highways. 

11064.  Mr.  Cadbury : It  as  obvious 
that  you  have  given  a lot  of  thought  to 
your  evidence.  We  have  evidence  from 
some  people  that  London  traffic  is  such 
a .great  problem  that  only  the  Minister 
can  really  deal  with  it.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  had  contrary  evidence  that 
it  is  not  a good  scheme  to  have  the 
Minister  and  therefore  it  must  be  some 
form  of  local  government  which  initiates 
and  administers  the  scheme.  I gather 
you  come  down  on  the  side  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  not  the  Minister  as  sole 

scheme  maker? 1 do  not  know 

whether  I said  it  in  my  evidence  but 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  the 
Minister  to  be  the  traffic  authority  for 
an  area  like  London  any  more  than  for 
Birmingham  or  Manchester.  They  pre- 
pare their  own  traffic  schemes,  but  we 
feel  things  would  be  very  much  better  if 
in  London  more  responsibility  for  that 
sort  of  thing  could  be  put  on  the 
London  County  Council,  plus  the  fact 
that,  from  a highways  point  of  view,  we 
feel  many  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
are  too  small,  as  are  the  outlying  autho- 
rities which  are  mixed  claiming  autho- 
rities ; small  boroughs  could  possibly  be 
formed  into  new  county  boroughs. 

11065.  I wanted  to  be  clear  you  are 
not  in  favour  of  leaving  the  Minister  as 


the  scheme-maker  for  this  sort  of  thing? 
1 do  not  think  so. 

11066.  Could  we  turn  to  tihe  critical 
comments  you  made  on  the  Nugent 
Report,  which  I have  also  read  with 
great  care?  They  dismiss  as  impossible 
— and  I think  also  it  is  fair  to  say  un- 
necessary— any  non-access  motorways 
in  London.  You  referred  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  docks.  Is  it  your  view  that, 
for  serving  the  dock  traffic  of  the  largest 
port  in  England,  some  non-access  motor- 
ways taking  the  traffic  right  over  or 
under  the  other  traffic,  will  be  neces- 
sary?  -No,  I think  this  question  of 

non-access  roads  in  a big  area  like 
London  wants  very  careful  consideration 
and  thought.  I think  there  is  room  for 
some,  like  Silvertown  Way  which  led 
into  the  Victoria  Docks.  Actually  it  was 
designed  in  such  a way  that  when  it  left 
the  main  road,  the  east-west  road,  at 
West  Ham,  it  went  through  a built-up 
area,  but  this  new  road  immediately 
went  over  the  whole  lot  on  a 
viaduct.  Parallel  to  this  were  local 
roads  constructed  which  go  through  the 
existing  property.  So  the  existing  com- 
munity could  get  through  without 
any  interference  and  the  main  traffic  for 
the  docks  could  go  over  the  top.  That 
is  a non-access  road.  Nobody  can  get 
up  there  except  people  travelling 
through.  What  I feel  about  the  new 
■motor  roads  and  trunk  roads  is  they 
should  be  carried  through  as  far  as  an 
A Ring,  which  is  partly  lost  so  far  as 
London  is  concerned. 

11067.  Practically  every  other  great 
city  in  the  world  .has  these  through  ways. 
London  has  discarded  this  system  al- 
though it  has  a traffic  problem  probably 

greater  than  any. The  Minister  would 

have  to  approve  these  schemes,  always 
providing  the  local  author! ties  were  suffi- 
ciently big  and  adequate  to  have  staff 
and  technical  knowledge  to  do  these  sort 
of  things. 

Mr.  Cadbury : I do  not  think  I have 
any  other  questions. 

11068.  Professor  Mackenzie. : 3 had 

just  one  topic  I wanted  to  raise.  You 
refer  in  your  proof  of  evidence  to  the 
London  Traffic  Advisory  Committee. 
This  is  a subject  in  which  we  have  some 
.interest  because  I think  its  creation  was 
the  only  result  of  the  report  of  our 
predecessors  in  1 922.  I wondered  if  you 
would  like  to  comment  on  your  experi- 
ence of  that  committee.  You  must  have 
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mot  it  in  various  capacities  over  a long 
period.  Do  you  think  it  has  contributed 
anything!  useful?  Do  you  think  any 
improvements  could  be  madid  on  the 

same  lines? 1 think  the  London 

Traffic  Advisory  Committee  did  a tre- 
mendous amount  of  work,  very  useful 
work  indeed.  That  Silvertown  Way  I 
am  talking  about,  and  several  other 
schemes  were  inaugurated  by  them ; and 
money  to  do  the  thing  was  contributed 
by  all  sorts  of  authorities  miles  away — 
£10,000  by  Oxford.  It  was  through  the 
general  muddle  of  getting  improvements 
in  the  London  area,  plus  the  fact  that  the 
London  County  Council  were  the  im- 
provement authority,  which  made  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  to  what  has  hap- 
pened in  London. 

11069.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Was  the 
Silvertown  Way  scheme  carried  out 

directly  by  the  Ministry? 1 am  just 

wondering  who  the  contractors  were— 
T think  West  Ham— but  the  Ministry  did 
alt  the  work  in  connection  with  it  and 
got  the  powers,  the  Parliamentary 
powers. 

11070.  Somewhere  you  said  a contri- 
bution was  paid  by  Buckinghamshire. 
Who  backed  the  initial  cost,  if  West  Ham 

paid  the  initial  cost? No.  The  way 

that  thing  was  handled  was  that  consult- 
ing engineers  were  appointed  to  get  out 
this  scheme  and  these  engineers  were 
appointed  under  the  powers  given  to  the 
Minister  by  the  1924  Act,  and  under  that 
1924  Act  the  Minister  was  able  to  dis- 
tribute the  costs  of  this  work  amongst 
all  the  authorities  in  the  London  traffic 
area. 

11071.  Are  these  powers  still  in  exist- 
ence?——Yes. 

11072.  Nobody  has  ever  done  any- 
thing since?- As  far  as.  T know  that 

was  the  only  scheme  carried  out  under 
those  powers.  What  has  always 
astonished  me  -with  all  these  reports,  no- 
body ever  refers  to  them,  and  the  scheme 
worked  easily  as  far  as  I know. 

11073.  You  would  not  k-now  whether 
any  other  scheme  has  been  considered? 

Not  up  to  nine  or  ten  years  ago 

when  I left  the  Ministry,  and  I am  quite 
sure  no  other  scheme  has  been  con- 
sidered since.  If  the  powers  given  under 
the  1924  Act  had  been  used  the  difficul- 
ties of  carrying  out  these  schemes  in 
London  would  have  -been  eased. 


11074.  Professor  Mackenzie:  I do  not 
think  the  Ministry  refers  to  these  powers 
in  its  evidence.  It  is  presented  to  us 
in  the  Brown  Book : on  a -brief  look  at 
it  I do  not  think  the  Ministry  referred 

to  these  powers  at  all. No.  I only 

read  their  evidence  the  other  day.  I 
was  astonished  .they  have  never  been 
rescinded.  I think  those  powers  were 
given  to  the  Minister  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  carrying  out  these  essential 
works.  Of  course  these  various  reports 
came  from  distinguished  people,  Bressey 
to  begin  with.  All  these  early  plans  had 
this  inner  ring  road  and  trunk  roads 
coming  in  and  new  motor  roads.  As  I 
say,  the  London  County  Council  as  the 
planning  authority  have  no  responsibility 
for  that  sort  of  thing  and  they  naturally 
wanted  to  make  the  best  of  the  planning. 

I expect  they  thought  themselves  very 
idealistic,  not  knowing  where  the  traffic 
is  going,  and  where  it  is  going  heaven 
alone  knows. 

11075.  Sir  John  Wrigley : This  scheme 
was  done  via  West  Ham  as  -being  a 
county  borough  with  highway  powers? 

Yes,  itihe  Minister  got  Parliamentary 

powers  for  .it  too,  and  under  Schedule  III 
of  the  1924  Act  the  costs  were  distributed 
amongst  all  the  authorities  in  the  traffic 
area. 

11076.  It  did  need  special  legislation? 

We  got  special  legislation  : it  was  the 

easiest  way  out.  We  got  special  powers 
for  it. 

11077.  I think  the  only  other  point  I 
would  like  to  mention  is  this.  When 
you  were  talking  about  metropolitan 
London  I think  you  leant  to  the  idea 
that  you  needed  a big  authority  to  do 
this  sort  of  thing  and  therefore  the 
London  County  Council  should  be  the 
chief  highway  authority.  When  you  come 
to  outside  London,  to  the  Greater 
London  area,  you  seem  to  lean  towards 
getting  rid  of  the  councils  and  creating 

county  boroughs? Not  getting  rid  of 

the  counties  but  getting  rid  of  certain 
sections  of  those  counties  and  the  crea- 
tion of  additional  county  boroughs  who 
would  have  the  authority  to  do  every- 
thing inside  that  county  borough  but 
the  counties  would  not,  I think,  like  it. 

11078.  At  the  moment  you  have  got 
the  position  that  the  counties  outside 
London  are  highway  authorities.  The 
London  County  Council  is  not  a highway 
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authority  as  such.  You  propose  to  make 
Loudon  a highway  authority  and  really 
to  transfer  the  highway  powers  of  the 
county  councils  outside  London  to  newly 

constituted  county  boroughs. -Not  all 

the  county  of  course. 

11079.  Not  the  whole  of  the  county, 
no,  hut  for  the  parts  of  the  counties 

within  our  area. Then  those  people 

would  be  able  to  deal  with  everything 
as  they  do  in  Birmingham. 

11080.  What  were  you  thinking  of? 

County  Boroughs  of  what  size? 1 am 

sorry,  but  I really  have  not  gone  into 
the  details  of  the  size,  but  it  would  have 
to  he  a reasonable  size. 

11081.  When  you  look  at  Middlesex, 
which  is  within  our  area,  it  is  almost  as 
fully  'built  up  as  London.  In  London 
you  do  not  .propose  to  create  county 
boroughs  but  to  give  it  to  the  London 
County  Council,  but  dn  Middlesex  you 


propose  to  take  away  powers  from  ihe 
county  council  and  give  them  to  a newly 

created  series  of  borough? Unless 

when  you  came  to  examine  (he  delails 
of  things  it  might  be  advantageous  to 
leave  Middlesex  as  Middlesex  alone,  I 
imagine  it  has  all  the  powers  a county 
borough  would  have. 

11082.  You  have  an  open  mind  on 
that  really? Quito  an  open  mind. 

11083.  I do  not  think  we  have  any 
more  questions  to  ask  you.  Thank  you 
very  milch  for  the  evidence  and  thank 
you  for  coming  along  and  explaining  it 

to  us. It  has  been  quite  a pleasure 

to  do  so  because  there  is  so  much  wintetl 
effort  .in  London.  I am  particularly 
interested  in  that  people  talk  about  the 
costs  of  this  and  the  costs  of  that  ami 
never  really  talk  about  the  revenue  and 
return  on  the  cost.  As  1 say,  1 think  ihe 
Nugent  Report  is  very  timid. 


{The  witness  withdrew) 
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in  Greater  London 


FORTY-SIXTH  DAY 


Thursday,  8th  October,  1959 


Present: 

Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.  ( Chairman ) 

Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  Professor  W.  J.  M.  Mackenzie 

Miss  A,  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E.  Sir  Charles  Morris 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lawson,  C.B.E.  Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Dr.  I.  Gordon 
Dr.  W.  G.  Booth 
Dr.  F.  R.  Dennison 
Dr.  R.  D.  Dewar 

on  behalf  of  the  District  Medical  Officers  of  Health  (Greater  London)  Committee 
Called  and  Examined 


11084.  Chairman : Wo  are  very  pleased 
■to  see  you  here,  and  we  are  very  grateful 
to  you  for  having  (taken  the  trouble  you 
have  to  (puit  this  written  memorandum 
before  us  which  raises  a lot  of  points 
which  are  most  relevant  to  'Our  task. 
Wc  are  grateful  to  you  also  for  coming 
this  morning  to  add  to  wihat  you  said 
in  writing.  We  are  looking  forward  to 
a very  interesting  conversation  with  you 
on  a number  of  points  which  are  puzzling 
us.  Would  you  like  to  start  by  making 
a statement? — —Dr.  Gordon:  Yes,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Would  you  like  me  to  intro- 
duce ourselves,  or  are  our  labels 
sufficient? 

11085.  I think  so  far  as  two  of  you 
are  concerned  your  faces  are  sufficient, 
and  as  far  as  all  of  you  are  concerned 
your  labels  are  sufficient.  May  I just 
say  that  Miss  Johnston  is  unavoidably 
delayed  ; she  apologises,  and  she  will  be 

here  presently. Sir  Edwin,  T have  a 

preliminary  'Statement.  T do  not  like 
loading  long  screeds  ; I have  no  doubt 
you  have  had  plenty  of  them,  but  I do 
hope  you  will  forgive  me  if  I just  read 
this. 


1 1086.  Chairman : By  all  means,  please 
fake  it  your  own  way,  will  you,  Dr. 

Gordon. We  would  like,  in  the  first 

place,  to  thank  the  Royal  Commission 
for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  to  give 
oral  evidence. 

It  would  perhaps  be  as  well  to  start 
by,  as  it  were,  presenting  our  credentials. 
Evidence  was  invited  from  the  Society  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  but  the 
Society  declined  the  invitation.  The 
reasons  were  I think  twofold.  Firstly 
•the  Council  of  the  Society  which  would 
•be  responsible  for  the  evidence  to  be 
submitted  (has  a majority  of  its  members 
from  outside  the  Greater  London  area 
and  ’it  was  felt  inappropriate  that  this 
body  should  purport  to'  advise  on  the 
administrative  problems  of  an  area  about 
which  the  majority  of  members  had 
little  or  no  direct  personal  knowledge. 
Secondly,  although  the  county  medical 
(Officers  and  the  district  medical  officers 
who  are  concerned  in  the  Greater 
London  area  are  generally  agreed  on  the 
health  services  which  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided, they  are  not  agreed  on  how  and 
by  whom  the  services  should  be 
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administered,  and  it  would  not  be 
'possible  to  give  useful  and  constructive 
views  on  these  admimstrative  problems 
which  would  be  acceptable  t)o  'both 


groups. 

It  was  felt  that  .the  county  medical 
officers  of  health  -of  the  counties  which 
are  included  or  partly  included  an  the 


Greater  London  area  were,  so  to  spea*, 
an  a strong  position  in  that  the  county 
councils  as  local  health  authorities  at 
present  provide  a great  many  of  the  local 
health  services.  County  medical  officers 
might  well  say  “This  is  what  we  do; 
we  think  we  do  St  well  why  change  it? 
and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
them  to  point  out  .the  deficiencies 
and  disadvantages  of  the  present 
administration . 


11087.  Chairman : I think,  Dr.  Gordon, 
vou  might  like  to  know  that  we  have  had 
quite  a lot  of  help  from  the  county 
medical  officers  on  that  aspect  of  the 
matter ; they  have  not  been  unconstruc- 

tive  or  negative  at  all. There  are  in 

the  Greater  London  area  several  groups 
or  associations  of  district  medical  officers 
of  health  who  have  for  many  years  met 
regularly  to  discuss  matters  of  public 
health  and  administration  concerning 
particularly  their  own  groups  of  areas 
and  they  all  felt  that  they  were  m a 
position  to  make  both  helpful  and  con- 
structive observations.  Joint  meetings  of 
these  several  groups  have  been  held  at 
which  there  was  very  full  and  free  discus- 
sion which  resulted  in  the  written 
evidence  which  the  Royal  Commission 
kindly  allowed  us  to  submit. 

Although  the  Royal  Commission  is 
concerned  with  all  aspects  of  local 
government  we  have  restricted  our 
evidence  to  the  health  services.  This  is 
not  because  we  do  noit  have  opinions  on 
other  matters  and  we  have  indeed  con- 
sidered the  health  services  within  the 
whole  context  of  local  government,  but 
we  feel  that  on  matters  of  health  we  can 
claim  special  knowledge. 


In  addition  unlike  almost  all  other  local 
government  officers  some  medical  officers 
of  health  have  served  two  or  more 
authorities  at  the  same  time  in  joint 
appointments,  and  they  have  been  able  to 
see  more  clearly  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  various  types  of  adminis- 
tration and  administrative  arrangements. 


We  should  like  to  make  it  quite  clear 
that  the  views  -expressed  are  our  own 
personal  opinions  and  are  not  necessarily 


the  opinions  of  the  authorities  we  serve. 
If  I might  interpolate  there— -I  serve  two 
authorities  with  quite  contradictory  views. 
Some  district  medical  officers  of  health 
have  expressed  some  concern  as  paid 
officials  in  supporting  views  which  may 
be  contrary  to  those  of  their  authorities, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  if  we  were  to  restrict 
our  evidence  to  what  is  agreed  by  all  our 
aulfhoiriitii.es  alt  wiould  indeed  be  remarkably 
slender  and  of  little  or  no  use  to  the 
Commission. 

There  are,  of  course,  differences  of 
opinion  between  us  individually.  They 
are  mostly  of  a minor  nature  and  it  is 
only  natural  that  our  views  should  be 
coloured  to  some  extent  at  least  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  individual  posts 
which  we  hold  and  our  previous  personal 
experience.  Some  differences  are  more 
important  and  for  example  Dr.  Dennison 
as  medical  officer  of  health  to  a county- 
borough  which  operates  a very  satis- 
factory ambulance  service  considers  that 
the  ambulance  service  should  be  a local 
one,  whereas  the  majority  of  us  think 
it  should  be  organised  on  a much  wider 
basis. 

We  have,  however,  discussed  the  prob- 
lems very  fully  with  all  our  colleagues 
and  I think  we  are  able  to  give  quite 
fairly  the  views  of  the  eighty  medical 
officers  of  health  whom  we  represent. 

I should  perhaps  add  that  many  of 
these  medical  officers  were  responsible 
not  only  for  the  administration  but  for 
the  development  of  the  personal  health 
services  which  were  transferred  to  the 
County  Councils  as  local  health  authori- 
ties in  1948. 

There  are  some  points  in  the  evidence 
given  by  other  bodies — in  particular  the 
Ministry  of  Health  and  the  Essex  County 
Gounciii — ion  which  we  would  like  to 
comment,  and  we  hope  we  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  so  later  this  morning. 
The  written  evidence  which  we  ourselves 
have  submitted  is  short  and  of  necessity 
deals  with  problems  in  a general  manner 
rather  than  as  applying  to  any  particular 
local  authority  area.  There  is  nothing 
which  we  particularly  wish  to  add  at  this 
stage  but  we  would  like  to  stness  what 
is  to  us  the  fundamental  point  that  local 
health  services,  in  which  we  include  what 
are  Itenmed  the  personal  health  services, 
should  be  administered  locally  and  not 
centrally,  that  is,  that  the  second-tier 
authorities  should  have  the  entire  respon- 
sibility for  providing  and  administering 
the  services. 
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If  there  are  any  points  in  our  evidence 
which  we  have  not  made  clear  we  will 
try  to  do  so  and  we  shall  be  very  glad 
to  try  and  answer  any  questions  the 
Commission  may  have. 

11088.  Chairman : Thank  you  very 
much,  Dr.  'Gordon.  Would  you  like  to 
make  your  comments  to  which  you  have 
just  referred  on  the  evidence  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  and  'the  Essex  County 
Council  at  this  stage  as  part  of  your 
opening?  I think  probably  that  would 

be  more  convenient  Co  us. 1 believe 

Dr.  Dennison,  on  my  left,  wishes  to 
make  1a  personal  statement  before  we 
start. — Dr.  Dennison : Very  briefly,  as 
Dr.  Gordon  has  made  it  clear,  we  have 
different  backgrounds  and,  although  we 
are  speaking  personally  for  ourselves,  I 
do  come  with  the  full  knowledge  and 
consent  of  my  local  authority  too,  and, 
on  behalf  both  of  them  and  myself,  1 
would  just  like  to  put  three  'points  where 
we  are  at  variance  with  my  colleagues. 
One  is  that  we  definitely  dissent  from 
the  ‘recommendation  for  a two-tier 
authority  system,  at  least  so  far  as  it 
affects  our  corner  of  Essex.  Secondly, 
I have  reservations  rather  than  dissent 
on  the  optimum  size  of  population. 
Thirdly,  as  Dr.  Gordon  has  made  quite 
clear,  even  if  there  were  a two-tier  struc- 
ture we  feel  strongly  that  the  ambulance 
service  is  a matter  for  the  lower  tier 
and  not  the  upper  tier  authority.  I 
thought  it  might  help  the  Commission  to 
know  that  right  ait  the  beginning. 

11089.  Thank  you,  it  is  rather  what 
we  would  expect ; of  course  you  have 
been  a county  borough  for  some  few 

years. Dr.  Gordon:  I believe  Dr. 

Dewar  of  Hampstead  would  like  to  open 
up. — Dr.  Dewar : I think  we  feel  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health  shows  an  (insuffioieinit  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  done  by  the  local 
authorities  who  are  not  looal  health 
authorities  in  'the  health  services.  The 
whole  tenor  of  the  evidence  is  sur- 
rounded by  services  which  are  provided 
by  local  health  authorities  and  the  neces- 
sity to  combine  those  or  to  unify  those 
with  the  curative  services-pthe  medical 
services,  the  hospital  services  and  the 
general  practitioner  services.  It  does 
seem  to  us  that  .the  prevention  of  disease 
•is  in  fact  a satisfactory  aim  in  itself, 
that  it  should  not  be  put  as  a subsidiary 
to  ithe  curative  services.  We  do  know 
ithait,  when  it  comes  to  a question  of  ex- 
pense, the  local  authority,  services,  the 


services  which  try  to  prevent  illness, 
come  way  down  the  scale.  The  others 
are  more  expensive  and  it  does  seem 
from  that  point  of  view  that  the  Min- 
istry have  taken  the  attitude  that  the 
importance  of  the  services  depends  very 
largely  on  the  cost  of  them.  I think 
we  feel  very  differently  about  that,  that 
the  important  service  really  is  ito  try  and 
prevent  illness  and  that  the  others  are 
indeed  secondary,  though  important.  I 
am  not  trying  to  say  they  are  unimpor- 
tant, but  the  essential  thing,  as  set  out 
in  ithe  National  Health  Service  Act,  the 
first  thing,  is  prevention,  the  preserva- 
tion of  health,  and  the  second  thing  is 
the  cure. 

11090.  Had  you  not  better  use  the 

word  “ primary  **? 1 think  perhaps  [ 

had. 

11091.  After  all,  cure  only  starts  when 

prevention  has  failed,  does  it  not? 

That  is  so,  Sir.  We  do>  not  really  get 
very  much  publicity  about  things  ; our 
triumphs  are  when  nothing  happens. 
That  there  has  in  fact  been  no  cholera 
epidemic  this  century  is  not  news, 
nobody  would  worry  about  that  at  all, 
and  yet  it  is  a matter  of  importance.  It 
does  seem  ifco  us  that  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  evidence  of  the  Ministry  has  got 
things  somewhat  out  of  proportion  in 
that  way.  The  other  (things,  as  I say,  is 
that  they  have  hardly  mentioned  in  any 
way  the  work  done  by  the  second  tier 
authorities,  the  non-local  health  authori- 
ties. Of  course,  many  of  the  health 
services  which  are  essential  nealfch  ser- 
vices do  not  come  under  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  they  are  under  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government  things 
like  drainage,  sewerage,  the  removal  of 
household  refuse  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
which  are  basically  health  services. 

11092.  You  are  making  the  point  that 
has  been  made  to  us  very  frequently, 
that  you  cannot  in  effect  divorce  the 
environmental  health  services  from  the 
personal  health  services,,  that  the  environ- 
mental health  services,  although  it  is 
convenient  to  put  them  in  a separate 
category,  are  just  as  much  health  services 
with  the  accent  on  prevention  as  the 
other  health  services ; that  is  really  the 

point,  is  it  not? Yes,  I think  that  is 

so.  The  further  point  _ is  that  in  the 
evidence  from  the  Ministry  of  Health 
they  have  gone  to  some  lengths  in  ex- 
plaining what  was  proposed  for  the 
transfer  of  some  of  the  personal  health 
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services  from  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil to  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  and 
that  has  been  roundly  condemned  in 
the  Ministry’s  evidence.  I think  we 
would  submit  that  the  only  thing  which 
was  wrong  with  that  proposal  was  that 
it  did  not  go  far  enough.  Basically  it 
was  sound,  that  the  personal  health  ser- 
vices which  are  local  services  should  be 
a local  responsibility  and  locally  adminis- 
tered. It  was  unfortunate  that  the  county 
council  were  not  prepared  to  do  more, 
but  there  was  not  anything  wrong  with 
it  so  far  as  it  went  the  only  trouble 
was  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  We  feel 
that  the  Ministry  has  in  fact  taken 
a somewhat  arbitrary  view  by  saying 
this  is  completely  wrong, _ not  on  the 
proper  grounds  as  we  feel  it,  but  merely 
on  the  grounds  that  it  was  only  a part  of 
what  we  all  consider  very  eminently 
desirable. 

11093.  Is  that  the  comment  that  you 
wish  to  make  collectively  on  the  evidence 

from  the  Ministry  of  Health? Dr. 

Gordon:  I think  so,  Mr.  Chairman, 
unless  one  of  the  other  members  wishes 
to  comment. 

11094.  What  about  the  Essex  County 
Council — somebody  wished  to  make  a 
comment  on  the  evidence  of  the  Essex 

County  Council? Mr.  Chairman,  I 

am  of  course  from  Ilford  and  you  have 
heard  Ilford’s  case.  I think  I should 
make  it  clear  that  this  evidence  which 
we  are  presenting  as  a group  dealing 
with  a two-tier  administration  refers  to 
an  area  whose  limits  we  have  not 
decided,  in  fact  we  have  not  really  dis- 
cussed it.  We  know  it  includes  metro- 
politan boroughs  and  Middlesex 
boroughs,  but  we  do  not  know  why  this 
area  was  selected  for  your  review,  and 
we  ourselves  have  not  decided  or  even 
discussed  what  is  to  be  in  it  and  what 
is  to  be  out  of  it.  Hence  in  our  written 
statement  you  will  see  that  the  views  of 
the  county  boroughs  and  county  districts 
on  the  fringe  should  be  fully  considered 
with  respect  to  their  incorporation. 
Speaking  for  most  of  those  districts  not 
in  the  L.C.C.  area  or  in  Middlesex,  as 
I am  sure  no  doubt  has  been  put  to 
you  many  a time  both  from  the  angle 
of  the  members  and  of  the  officers,  I 
think  that  a majority  would  not  like  to 
'be  in  this  area.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
would  not  like  too  much  to  be  made 
of  this  because  we  are  not  here  as  local 
government  experts,  we  are  here  as 
specialists  in  our  own  fields,  and  our 


own  fields  cover  environmental  health 
and  personal  health  under  the  National 
Health  Service  Act,  school  health,  and 
we  are  less  directly  connected,  of  course, 
but  neverthless  vitally  interested  in 
children’s  departments  and  the  welfare 
departments.  We  are  all  unanimous 
that  these  things  in  which  we  have  a 
specialist  interest  should  be  run  by  the 
districts  and  not  delegated.  In  Ilford 
we  have  had  many  years’  experience  of 
delegation.  I think  it  is  generally  recog- 
nised, Sir  Edwin,  'that  Essex  County 
Council  probably  have  .the  most  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  delegation  in  the 
country,  from  what  1 am  told.  Our  per- 
sonal relationships  with  the  officers  in  the 
county  council  are  excellent,  which  1 
believe  does  not  always  appertain  in 
these  schemes  of  delegation,  and  I am 
sure  too  that  the  officers  of  the  county 
council  do  their  best  to  implement  this 
scheme  of  delegation,  and  when  they  say 
in  those  matters  which  are  delegated 
that  the  only  thing  retained  by  the 
county  is  high  policy  and  finance,  T am 
sure  they  honestly  .believe  that  is  the 
case.  Nevertheless  we  find,  that  the 
machine  will  eventually  win  and,  what- 
ever the  individuals  (concerned  may  wish, 
there  .is  day  to  day  interference.  In 
Ilford  of  course,  as  you  may  know,  we 
have  produced  quite  a number  of  Bills 
for  Parliament  for  county  borough 
status,  and  .it  has  been  my  job  to  produce 
the  evidence.  Each  time  this  happens* 
every  three  or  four  years,  I make  a list 
of  correspondence  we  have  from  the 
county  council.  Tn  the  last  few  days  I 
have  gone  into  this  again  and  in  the  first 
week  of  October  there  have  been  25 
letters  written  to  me  by  the  County 
Medical  Officer — that  is  an  average  of 
about  five  a day. 

11095.  Ts  that  in  your  capacity  as  ...  . 
-As  area  medioal  officer  and  divi- 
sional school  medical  officer. 

11096.  For  the  county? Yes. 

11097.  You  are  one  of  the  people  who 

have  a double  life,  so  to  speak? That 

is  right.  I must  be  honest,  I think  this 
average  of  five  a day  is  a little  bit  more 
than  the  average— it  is  lucky  for  us  it 
happened  the  week  before  we  met — I 
think  an  .average  of  three  a day  is  more 
likely  to  be  correct.  Then  a question 
comes  up:  what  does  this  correspond- 
ence deal  with?  I have  made  a list  of 
various  topics  where  we  really  have  to 
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do  as  wc  are  told  in  these  matters  which 
are  supposedly  delegated.  As  the  county 
have  told  you,  there  are  some  matters 
under  Part  III  of  (the  National  Health 
Service  Act  which  are  not  delegated, 
such  as  mental  health  and  the  ambulance 
services.  We  of  course  do  not  worry  so 
much  about  the  ambulance  service.  Thee 
there  are  matters  which  are  stated  to  be 
delegated  by  the  county  council  in  their 
scheme  of  delegation.  In  that  scheme 
they  state  that  district  nursing  is  dele- 
gated. Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  case  of 
Ilford  and  one  or  two  other  areas,  it  is 
not  delegated  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
supposed  to  be.  For  some  years  we 
fought  hard  to  get  it  delegated,  and  we 
lost,  and  we  have  given  up  lighting  this 
thing.  Now  there  are  other  matters 
which  arc  delegated  officially  and  they 
arc  the  substance  of  my  evidence  with 
respect  ito  this  statement  that  in  spite  of 
the  delegation  there  is  continually,  shall 
we  say,  cross-correspondence.  T know 
this  comes  down  to  details  and  you  do 
not  like  having  too  many  small  details, 
but  I think  just  a few  may  help.  For 
instance,  whenever  I wish  to  send  one  of 
my  doctors  or  a health  visitor  or 
domestic  help  organiser  on  a course  of 
instruction,  that  has  to  be  arranged 
through  the  county  counoil.  1 am  entitled 
to  give  compassionate  leave  with  or 
without  pay  up  to  three  days  with  respect 
to  my  staff.  T thought  that  was  really 
delegated- --of  course  we  have  to  give  a 
return  to  the  county  council  to 
tell  .them  what  wc  have  done— 
until  f gave  compassionate  leave  to 
somebody  for  three  days  and  then 
I was  informed  that  it  is  not 
the  policy  of  the  county  council  to  give 
compassionate  leave  for  this  purpose  to 
this  person.  We  do  a lot  of  medical 
examinations  on  behalf  of  the  county 
council  for  our  own  staff.  All  .the  cor- 
respondence is  kept  at  Chelmsford,  all 
the  records  are  kept  at  Chelmsford,  and 
if  any  one  of  these  individuals  has  to 
be  re-examined  we  have  to  obtain  the 
records  back  from  Chelmsford.  Certain 
individuals  have  car  allowances,  health 
visitors  and  doctors,  but  there  must  be 
central  approval  for  every  one  of  these 
persons.  Wc  are  not  supposed  to  cor- 
respond directly  with  certain  bodies 
such  as  ministries,  regional  hospital 
boards,  other  county  councils,  county 
boroughs.  Correspondence  is  supposed 
to  go  through  the  county  to  these 


places.  All  of  this  of  course  adds  up  to 
an  increasing  amount  of  correspondence. 
In  our  clinics  we  use  certain  medica- 
ments and  nutrients.  Doctors  are 
rather  individual  people  and  they  have 
their  own  ideas,  and  we  get  new  doctors 
coming  along  who  want  to  treat  things 
in  their  own  way,  they  have  their  own 
pet  drugs  which  they  want,  but  I cannot 
give  them  permission  to  order  these. 
All  these  things  must  be  approved  cen- 
trally. I have  just  had  a new  doctor 
come  to  me — to  be  specific  he  wants  to 
order  something  to  stop  baby  napkin 
rash  which  is  a good  substance  and  very 
useful,  but  I can  just  not  order  it. 

11098.  What  is  likely  to  happen  to 
that?  Do  you  think  you  will  get  it,  or 
will  you  be  blocked  by  uniformity? 

1 think  it  will  depend  on  what  kind 

of  a case  we  put  up. 

11099.  That  is  fair  enough,  is  it  not? 

With  a bias  which  is  quite  natural 

on  the  side  that  the  fewest  possible 
drugs  must  be  given  by  local  health 
authorities  and  such  ordering  and  pre- 
scription of  these  things  should  be  by 
the  private  doctors.  But  the  cases  that 
we  deal  with  in  our  clinics  are  often 
so  small  and,  shall  we  say,  unimportant 
from  the  main  health  point  of  view  that 
mothers  do  not  want  to  be  bothered  to 
take  their  children  to  general  practi- 
tioners for  it.  I thought  I would  give 
you  an  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
what  happens  in  what,  and  I think  most 
people  agree,  is  an  area  where  the  most 
comprehensive  type  of  delegation  in  the 
country  probably  is  carried  out  and  sin- 
cerely believed  to  be  carried  out  by 
officers  who  are  on  excellent  personal 
terms  with  each  other. 

11100.  That  is  what  you  want  to  say 
about  the  Essex  County  Council 
evidence  is  it? Yes. 

11101.  May  we  start  asking  questions 
now? Yes  please. 

11102.  The  first  thing  I would  like  to 
do  is  to  go  back  to  the  general  head  of 
what  you  call  credentials.  Would  you 
tell  us  please  a little  more  about  the 
formation  of  your  committee,  its  consti- 
tution and  the  time  and  purposes  at  and 

for  which  it  was  constituted? Mr. 

Chairman,  when  the  Society  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  decided 

11103.  That  is  a long-standing  body, 

of  course? The  Society  of  Medical 

Officers  of  Health  is,  yes,  it  is  more  than 
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a,  hundred  years  old. — Dr.  Dewar:  Just 
over  100  years  old. — Dr.  Gordon : When 
tthey  decided  they  should  not  give  evi- 
dence they  did  suggest  the  district 
medical  officers  of  health  might  like  to 
consider  this  matter.  A meeting  was 
called  and  I think  the  only  reason  why 
I happened  to  be  chairman  of  it  was 
because  at  that  time  I was  president  of 
the  home  countes  branch  of  the  Society 
of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  and  they 
thought  here  was  somebody  who  would 
come  along  and  keep  order  and  get  the 
meeting  together.  Then  I believe  the 
Middlesex  boroughs  have  their  own 
committee,  their  own  meetings,  and 
perhaps  Dr.  Booth  can  tell  you  about 
that. — Dr.  Booth : There  is  an  estab- 
lished body  of  district  medical  officers  of 
health  in  Middlesex  which  came  into 
being  since  the  operation  of  the  Act,  the 
transfer  of  powers,  and  which  deals  only 
with  matters  concerned  with  local  sani- 
tary authorities,  the  district  officers.  _ It 
is,  in  fact,  a sub-branch  of  the  medical 
officers  of  health  for  the  home  counties. 
— Dr.  Gordon:  Then  I believe  there  is 
an  organisation  for  the  metropolitan 
borough,  but  perhaps  Dr.  Dewar  can 
say. — Dr.  Dewar:  That  is  what  is  des- 
cribed as  the  borough  medical  officers’ 
committee  consisting  of  the  medical  offi- 
cers of  health  of  all  the  metropolitan 
cities  and  borough,  which  has  been  in 
existence  since  1926 — round  about  that 
time.  We  meet  regularly  and  discuss 
matters  of  interest  and  administration  in 
London.  I think  it  was  set  up  in  the 
first  place  in  order  to  get  some  uni- 
formity and  indeed,  some  reasonable 
opposition  to  the  county  council  in  the 
1920s,  where  the  county  council  did 
seem  to  be  wielding,  if  I may  so  put  it, 
a big  stick  against  individual  boroughs, 
and  it  was  felt  there  should  be  some 
combination.  The  borough  medical  offi- 
cers’ committee  advises  the  (Metropolitan 
Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee  on 
medical  matters. — Dr.  Gordon : Then  we 
have  co-opted  Dr.  Dennison  as  a man 
who  has  knowledge  of  a county  borough 
which  runs  all  its  own  services  in  Lon- 
don, and  we  felt  his  evidence  may  be 
useful  to  you. 

11104.  So  all  those  different  bodies 
came  together  ad  hoc,  so  to  speak,  to 
give  us  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of 
the  medical  officers  of  health  throughout 
our  district  so  far  as  it  is  relevant  to  the 
terms  of  our  inquiry — that  is  the  origin 

of  it,  is  it? That  is  so,  Sir.  We  had 

two  or  three  meetings,  but  we  could  not 


get  these  80  medical  officers  of  health 
together  in  one  place  at  one  time, 
although  we  did  have  .quite  a large  meet- 
ing where  most  of  us  foregathered,  at  the 
Royal  Society  of  Health  who  have  their 
congress  where  nearly  all  medical  officers 
of  health  meet.  But  most  of  the  work 
has  been  done  by  correspondence  and  by 
sending  put  our  draft  evidence  to  all  the 
80  doctors  and  asking  for  their  com- 
ments on  it.  That  was  done  by  Dr. 
Dewar. 

11105.  You  have  mentioned  now  those 
of  you  who  are  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
you  have  mentioned  those  who  are  in 
Middlesex,  you  have  mentioned  those  m 
the  county  of  London,  and  of  course 
there  is  Dr.  Dennison  who  represents 
what  we  call  a county  borough  point  of 
view.  Had  you  any  contact  -with  the 
medical  officers  of  health  in  Surrey,  Kent 

and  Hertfordshire? 'All  the  medical 

officers  of  health  of  county  boroughs  and 
county  districts  within  your  review  area 
were  included  in  this — Kent,  Hertford- 
shire, Surrey. 

11.106.  Would  you  tell  me  again  how 
many  you  are — you  said  about  80? — — 
Eighty. 

11107.  iTn  your  written  evidence  ^ou 
say  a minority  have  expressed  no  opinion 
and  none  has  expressed  disapproval  of 
the  views  set  out  in  your  memorandum. 
Could  you  give  me  the  number  who  have 

actively  expressed  agreement? Dr. 

Dewar:  When  we  sent  out  the  draft  after 
the  meeting  which  we  held,  I think  the 
number  who  did  express  agreement  was 
•in  the  region  of  55  out  of  80. 

11108.  You  have  asked  us  to  include 
the  other  25  in  no  higher  category  at  any 

rate  than  the  “Don’t  Knows  ”? Yes, 

I think  that  is  so,  Sir.  I think.  Sir,  the 
reason  for  that  is  what  Dr.  -Gordon  said 
•in  the  first  place,  that  quite  a number  of 
them  did  express  quite  considerable  con- 
cern at  giving  their  support  to  views 
which  they  knew  were  not  held  by  the 
councils  which  they  serve. 

11109.  I think  it  is  a very  natural  and 
understandable  attitude  in  a professional 
man.  After  all,  he  is  acting  for  clients, 
and  I think  quite  a number  of  people 
feel  a reluctance  to  express  a view  con- 
trary to  that  of  their  clients.  It  is  an 
attitude  which,  as  a professional  man, 
one  must  respect.  At  any  rate,  the  point 
is  established  that  55  out  of  80  have 
expressed  definite  views  in  favour  of 
your  memorandum  and  the  rest  of  them. 
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for  one  reason  or  another,  have  not 
expressed  any  opinion  at  all ; is  that  the 
position? Dr.  Gordon : Yes. 

11110.  That  covers  all  those  in  our 
area? Yes. 

11111.  X think,  Dr.  Gordon,  you  said 
a moment  ago  that,  right  area  or  wrong 
area,  this  particular  area  was  taken  and 
given  to  us  to  look  into.  So  far  as  I can 
see,  the  question  as  to  whether  we  ought 
to  have  been  given  a wider  or  a 
narrower  area  to  examine  does  not  really 
seem  to  me  to  he  relevant  to  your 
evidence,  because  I take  it  that  if  we  had 
more  of  Essex  or  less  of  Essex  to  look 
at  the  views  expressed  might  have  been 
expressed  by  more  doctors  or  fewer 
doctors  but,  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  the 
views  would  have  been  the  same,  would 

they  not? Dr.  Dewar : There  did 

seem  to  be  at  our  meetings  anyway  a 
feeling  of  quite  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  when  it  came  to  what  we 
would  regard  as  an  optimum  area  for 
the  health  services.  If  you  are  in 
London,  which  is  a very  densely  popu- 
lated area,  a population  of  100,000  or 
200,000  is  not  a particularly  large  one. 

11112.  I can  see  that. It  was  on  the 

fringe  areas  I think  where  we  felt  we 
would  not  necessarily  be  expressing  their 
opinion  by  including  them  in  that  type 
of  thing.  It  is  true  of  course  that  any 
organisation  of  the  health  services  must 
depend  to  some  extent  on  ease  of  com- 
munication, which  was  I think  quite  a 
point  in  what  they  felt. 

11113.  I thought  that  might  be  the 
point,  that  on  questions  as  to  the  right 
size  of  a unit  for  the  health  services 
there  might  be  differences  of  opinion 
arising  from  differences  of  experience  of 
problems  ,in  a more  scattered  area  and  in 
a more  densely  packed  area  ; but  on  the 
general  question  as  to  whether  it  should 
be  top-tier  or  lower-tier,  or  divided 
between  the  two,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  there  would  be  any  great  differ- 
ence in  opinion  according  to  whether 
more  or  less  doctors  had  been  brought 

into  this  discussion,  .is  there? No,  Sir, 

I think  that  is  true.  I think  the  general 
principle  was  quite  adhered  to,  but  there 
was  ijust  slight  reservation  on  that.  I 
think  in  many  of  the  scattered  areas  the 
general  financial  resources  of  the  coun- 
cil were  perhaps  not  very  large,  and 
there  was  some  doubt  in  their  minds 
whether  some  of  the  smaller  local  autho- 


rities would  in  fact  be  able  to  provide 
a satisfactory  service  from  a financial 
point  of  view. 

11114.  I think  there  is  general  agree- 
ment 'that  the  criteria  must  be  these 
four:  (1)  population;  (2)  geography; 
(3)  transport ; (4)  finance  ; all  those  four 

come  in  together. Dr.  Gordon : With 

regard  to  your  question  whether  more 
was  brought  in  or  not,  I think  if  more 
were  brought  in  to  this  review  area  you 
would  obviously  find  more  who  did  not 
want  to  be  in  it. 

11115.  You  must  not  ask  me  to 
express  any  view  on  that,  but  I quite 
understand  your  point.  I think  the 
extent  to  which  you  are  really  represen- 
tative of  the  views  of  the  medical  officers 
of  health  is  quite  clear.  We  shall  all  of 
us  have  some  questions  to  ask  you 
about  this,  but  I want  to  ask  you  about 
— it  may  or  may  not  be,  but  provision- 
ally it  looks  as  though  it  may  be — the 
central  problem.  Everybody  is  agreed 
I think  that  all  these  services  which  are 
environmental  health  services,,  personal 
health  services  and,  to  some  extent,  wel- 
fare services  and  children’s  services  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  in  such  a way  that  the 
family  who  needs  the  services  of  one  or 
more  of  .these  organisations  should  be 
known  to  the  appropriate  authority, 
should  be  known  at  the  right  time  to  the 
appropriate  authority  and  should  be  dealt 
with  by  that  part  of  the  service  which 
is  appropriate  to  deal  with  the  need  of 
the  family  at  that  particular  moment  of 
time ; those  three  things  are  on  the  posi- 
tive side.  Secondly,  that  that  same  family 
— and  I use  the  term  “ family  ” ad- 
visedly because  I think  that  is  probably 
the  real  unit  to  be  considered  in  these 
matters — that  family  should  also  not  be 
visited  and  dealt  with  in  a scattered  or 
unco-ordinated  way  by  persons  or  groups 
of  persons  whose  activities  are  dealt  with 
sectionally  rather  than  as  a team.  I do 
not  think  there  is  any  doubt  or  any 
division  of  opinion  anywhere  that  the 
conception  of  a team  of  workers  working 
together  and  co-ordinating  their  visits  and 
dealing  with  the  family  really  from  be- 
fore it  comes  into  existence  until  after 
it  ceases  to  be  in  existence  is  what  is 
required.  There  should  be  the  right 
kind  of  contact,  the  right  amount  of 
visiting  by  the  right  people,  and  cer- 
tainly not  more  visiting  than  is  necessary 
by  more  people  in  an  unco-ordinated 
way.  Now  the  central  problem  I venture 
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to  suggest  to  you  on  which  I should  like 
your  help  is  this:  how  is  that  team  to 
be  organised?  It  is  a very  difficult  thing 
to  get  that  team  under  any  form  of 
organisation,  even  where  you  have  it  all 
together.  You  have  not  got  it  perfectly 
probably  in  West  Ham  or  in  any  other 
county  borough.  I think  the  thing  that 
would  help  us  most  is  if  you  would  tell 
us  what  form  of  organisation  you  think 
is  most  likely  to  facilitate  the  creation 
and  development  of  that  team  and  why? 

Perhaps  West  Ham  where  it  is  easiest 

could  start  on  that,  and  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  where  it  is  least  easy  could 
follow  on. 

11116.  I do  not  know  whether  I have 
put  the  problem  correctly  to  you,  but  I 
think  in  my  . amateur  way  I have  some 

sort  of  idea  what  the  problem  is. -I 

think  everybody  wants  to  talk  about  this, 
Mr.  Chairman. — Dr.  Dennison : Yes,  Sir, 
that  strikes  a very  sympathetic  note  in- 
deed. I would  be  fully  in  agreement 
that  the  welfare  of  the  family  in  broad 
terms  is  really  what  all  the  services  you 
mention  are  aiming  at.  As  you  quite 
rightly  say,  Sir,  we  do  find  even  in  a 
county  borough  organisation  where  we 
are  used  to  dealing  with  our  own  col- 
leagues in  a circumscribed  area  and,  in 
so  far  as  West  Ham  is  concerned,  quite 
a congested  area,  it  does  pose  these 
problems.  The  problems  there  I think, 
Sir,  are  largely  a matter  of  our  col- 
leagues who  have  been  brought  up  in 
different  disciplines,  if  I may  put  it  in 
that  way,  learning  to  speak  the  language, 
learning  to  understand  each  other’s  ideas 
and  each  other’s  approach  to  the  ques- 
tion, each  other’s  point  of  view.  It  is 
largely  a matter  I think  there  of  personal 
relations,  human  relations  if  you  like, 
between  colleagues.  If  I might  just  at 
this  point  make  an  incidental  comment, 
I am  coming  to  feel  that  in  addition 
to  these  services  which  you  so  rightly 
mentioned,  the  housing  authority  is  also 
one  which  has  a very  large  part  to 
play  in  the  social  services  of  the  family. 
We  are  finding  more  and  more  that 
liaison  with  that  department  is  a very 
effective 

11117.  To  put  it  crudely,  in  many  cases 

the  rent  collector  finds  out  first? Yes, 

it  is  indeed  so,  and  even  from  the  other 
angle,  to  be  able  to  deal  directly  with 
a colleague  in  one’s  own  area  on  per- 
sonal and  mental  health  problems,  in 


which  housing  is  a vital  factor  in  the 
solution,  is  of  very  considerable  impor- 
tance and  a very  material  help  when  you 
have  the  right  sort  of  relationship.  We 
find  that  that  poses  problems,  but  for- 
tunately with  one  exception  we  have  not 
got  to  worry  about  administrative  tangles 
as  a whole.  The  one  exception — it  is  a 
comparatively  minor  one,  but  it  does 
present  its  small  difficulties — is  that  in  the 
personal  health  services  which  do  affect 
the  family  we  have  to  be  concerned  with 
the  difference  in  administrative  channels* 
the  difference  in  committes,  the  difference 
in  ministries,  ithe  difference  in  administra- 
tive arrangements  between  the  school 
health  service,  for  instance,  and  the 
maternity  and  child  welfare  service* 
which  in  our  view  is  and  should  be  a 
continuity  of  family  care  simply  between 
children  of  different  ages  ; and  the  fact 
that  some  of  them  do  not  attend  school 
and  some  of  them  do  in  my  view  is  of 
less  importance  than  .the  fact  that  they 
are  all  members  of  one  family.  We  find 
with  local  goodwill  and  co-operation  we 
can  get  around  those  administrative  diffi- 
culties, and  we  are  gradually  learning  to 
ignore  the  administrative  boundaries  in 
actual  practice  in  our  day  to  day  work, 
an  our  case-work  and  even  in  our 
administration.  But  somebody  has  to 
keep  this  continuously  in  mind,  and  you 
are  continuously  looking  over  your 
shoulder  to  see  which  committee  or 
which  ministry  we  need  to  get  consent 
from.  We  have  at  the  moment  a material 
problem  which  has  been  faced  in  other 
authorities  apart  from  our  own,  and 
which  has  given  us  a little  anxiety.  W© 
are  at  the  moment  planning  a central 
health  services  clinic  in  which  both  the 
Ministry  of  Education  clinical  services 
and  Ministry  of  Health  clinical  services 
will  be  brought  together  and  it  has  been 
a minor  administrative  problem  sorting 
out  the  proper  channel  of  approach.  It 
is  not  only  administrative  rules,  so  to 
speak,  which  are  the  guide  but  such  things 
as  which  Ministry  is  most  likely  to  have 
the  capital  readily  available  to  be  able 
to  give  a loan  sanction  more  quickly, 
and  which  is  concerned  with  other  inci- 
dental factors  concerned  in  that  particu- 
lar scheme.  Those  problems  are,  if  I 
may  put  it  this  way,  a minor  irritation, 
a minor  nuisance,  getting  in  the  way  of 
dealing  with  what  you  have  so  very 
rightly  said  is  the  central  problem  of  how 
best  to  serve  this  family  in  its  social 
health  and  mental  health  problems.  I 
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can  only  say.  Sir,  that  if  we  find,  com- 
paratively small  administrative  problems 
of  impediment  in  a compact  area  like 
ours — although  admittedly  comparatively 
minor — I personally  would  feel  frankly 
appalled  at  the  idea  of  having  to  multiply 
the  administrative  impediment  by  having 
to  cross  the  boundaries  between  different 
authorities  with  two  different  tiers  of 
administration.  That  in  brief,  Sir,  is  how 
I see  the  problem,  and  I would  be  happy 
to  elaborate  on  any  aspects  of  it  at  an 
appropriate  stage  if  you  wish. 

11118.  I suppose  you  would  wish  us 
to  infer  that  a medical  officer  of  health 
in  the  position  that  you  are  in  has  a 
better  chance  of  solving  these  problems, 
personal,  financial  and  administrative, 
than  your  opposite  number  at  County 
Hall  when  he  has  not  only  his  particular 
area  to  deal  with  but  also  all  the  other 
areas  and  the  problem  of  uniformity,  and 
establishment  troubles  which  obviously 
plague  him.  It  is  mostly  establishment 
troubles  that  are  plaguing  Dr.  Gordon, 
but  I will  come  back  to  that  in  a minute. 
To  be  able  to  deal  with  it  in  a reasonably 
sized  area,  one  which  is  both  reasonably 
large  and  reasonably  small,  does  give 
the  medical  officer  of  health,  if  he  is 
worth  his  salt,  a chance  of  getting  the 
team  together.  Is  that  really  the  infer- 
ence?  Yes,  Sir,  it  gives  the  medical 

officer  of  health  a chance  of  getting  the 
team  together,  and  I can  speak  from 
personal  experience  in  that  respect.  We 
have  had  a measure  of  success  in  building 
up  just  that  kind  of  team  in  a county 
borough  such  as  ours.  It  has  not  been 
easy  there  because,  as  I say,  the  personal 
approaches  to  subjects  are  so  very 
different,  but  we  have  had  a measure  of 
success.  We  would  like  to  go  much 
further,  and  I am  quite  confident  that 
given  time  and  the  goodwill  which  exists 
we  can  get  a more  closely  knit  team  still. 
But  I think  there  is  one  other  point  also, 
Sir.  We  do  find  it  a very  great  advan- 
tage in  a county  borough  like  ours  that 
if  in  the  course  of  team  work  so  to  speak 
dealing  with  family  problems  it  appears- 
to  us  that  a different  method  is  required 
which  means  possibly  a variation  of 
administration  or  some  different  kind  of 
service,  it  is  comparatively  simple,  once 
the  colleagues  are  agreed  to.  go  straight 
to  our  committees,  or,  if  it  is  something 
which  only  requires  administrative 
adjustment,  to  make  it  there  and  then 
with  everybody’s  agreement.  You  know 
where  you  are  right  from  the  beginning. 


I am  sure  it  would  pose  quite  consider- 
able difficulty  if  when  we  had  thought 
that  a variation  in  practice  was  a good 
thing  we  had  to  go  to  some  other 
authority  and  ask  whether  we  could  do 
it,  and  then  perhaps,  as  you  say,  we 
would  find  that  we  were  blocked  by  this 
idea  of  uniformity,  even  though  it  were 
within  certain  limits.  We  have  that  free- 
dom of  action,  and  we  do  find  at  times 
it  is  exceedingly  helpful  to  be  able  to 
do  it. 

11119.  I suppose  there  is  also  this 
element  in  this  team-building,  that 
although  obviously  the  right  way  to  do 
any  of  these  things  is  by  persuasion, 
education  and  learning,  and  seeing  and 
learning  from  each  other,  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  I imagine  for  having  at 
the  town  hall  where  all  these  offices  are 
centred  somebody  who  in  the  last  resort 
can  knock  their  heads  together  in  their 

own  town  hall,  is  there  not? Yes  Sir, 

I think  that  is  true. 

11120.  It  may  be  remote  sanction,  but 
it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  have  it  there? 

Again  I would  like  if  I may  just 

for  a moment  to  speak  locally  and 
personally.  We  are  very  fortunate  in  our 
borough  in  having  a town  clerk  who  has 
a good  deal  of  sympathy  with  this  family 
and  personal  approach.  I have  not 
known  any  process  of  actually  knocking 
heads  together ; he  himself  believes  in 
persuasion ; but  what  we  have  found  is 
that  just  occasionally  when  the  need 
arises  and  it  has  been  a bit  difficult  for 
these  different  approaches  to  get  together, 
he  has  provided  the  leadership,  and  if 
that  is  the  sort  of  thing  you  mean  I 
would  agree. 

11121.  I am  not  recommending  or  ad- 
vising anyone  to  knock  anybody’s  heads 
together  unnecessarily,  but  the  power  of 
persuasion  is  sometimes  greater  if  every- 
body knows  the  other  power  is  there  in 

the  background. Yes,  in  the  last 

resort,  Sir,  but  I think,  if  I may  put  it 
this  way,  that  power  of  persuasion  is 
much  moire  acceptable  if  it  lies  in  the 
hands  of  a personal  colleague  in  one’s 
own  authority  whom  you  know  as  an 
individual,  you  meet  him  at  lunch,  over 
coffee,  etc.,  and  he  has  the  same  loyal- 
ties and  the  same  framework  of  thought 
and  reference  as  yours. 

11122.  Belongs  to  the  town  hall,  shall 

we  say? Yes,  belongs  to  the  town 

hall. 
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11123.  I see  that  point  of  view,  and  1 
am  grateful  to  you  for  clarifying  it  and 
making  it  even  clearer  than  it  was  be- 
fore. Everyone  is  in  agreement,  as  I 
understand  it — one  only  has  to  read  the 
Youngfausband  Report — that  a great 
deal  has  to  be  done  towards  building  up 
a team,  and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  we 
shall  have  to  make  up  our  minds  as  to 
what  is  the  best  administrative  plan  to 
create  a team  spirit.  One  point  of  view 
is  -this,  that  some  of  these  things  at  any 
rate  must  he  dealt  with  on  a wide  field 
— children,  mental  health,  and  so  forth — 
and  that  therefore  the  right  way  is  to 
have  the  administration  unified  at  county 
hall — that  is  a perfectly  logical  point  of 
view.  The  other  point  of  view  is  this, 
-that  you  could  h-ave  much  smaller  and 
narrower  areas  than  that,  in  which  case 
the  centre  could  be  a more  local  point 
like  the  -town  hall  of  a county  borough 
or  another  borough.  That  is  the  sort  of 
problem  we  have  to  consider,  and  you 
are  helping  us  on  that  a great  deal.  That 

is  the  sort  of  problem,  is  it  not? Dr . 

Dewar:  It  is,  Sir.  I think  from  the 
London  point  of  view  we  would  agree 
very  much  with  the  general  terms  of 
what  Dr.  Dennison  has  said.  I think  it 
is  important  in  building  a team  that  they 
should  all  be  localised  in  the  town  hall. 
It  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  impor- 
tant people  like  the  town  clerk  and  the 
medical  officer  should  be  able  to  meet, 
but  it  is  important  that  -the  members  of 
the  team  shall  have  contact  outside  of 
their  special  work  when  -they  are  deal- 
ing with  one  particular  case,  that  there 
should  be  easy  contact  between  health 
visitors,  public  -health  inspectors  and 
local  practitioners.  If  you  get  a large 
area  where  it  is  not  possible  to  have 
personal  knowledge  of  the  general  prac- 
titioners in  your  area  it  does  create  diffi- 
culties. If  you  are  dealing  with  some- 
body over  the  telephone  -that  is  not 
anywhere  near  the  same  as  being  able 
to  meet  him  and  have  a chat  just  occa- 
sionally. It  does  far  more  good  if  you 
can  have  personal  contact.  If  you  en- 
large the  area  too  much,  if  you  get  it  so 
big  that  not  only  the  medical  officer  of 
health  but  indeed  -the  other  people  can- 
not know  the  other  workers  in  the  area, 
the  different  members  of  the  team,  then 
it  does  create  further  difficulties.  I do 
think  it  is  important  tha-t  they  should  be 
in  one  place.  Unfortunately  I was  for 
a time  medical  officer  of  health  in  two 
separate  boroughs  in  London,  and  that 


did  -not  work  at  all  satisfactorily.  The 
simple  reason  for  -that — it  seems  perhaps 
-too  simple — was  that  I did  not  see  the 
post  in.  the  morning,  I oould  not  be  i,n 
two-  places  at  the  same  time  ; I could 
-not  hold  up  everything  whilst  I went 
from  one  to  the  other.  It  kept  me  out 
of  -touch,  and  it  is  the  same  thing  with 
the  team.  You  must  be  able  to  be  in 
touch  not  only  with  the  similar  members. 
All  thie  public  health  inspectors  should 
be  able  to  talk  together,  all  the  health 
visitors  should  be  able  to  -talk  together, 
but  they  should  be  able  also  to  inter- 
mingle as  well.  Tt  does  seem  to  .my  mind 
that  the  size  of  the  authority  ought  to  be 
limited  for  these  purposes  _ anyway  to 
one  where  there  is  a possibility  of  know- 
ing the  other  people  with  whom  we  are 
working. — Dr.  Booth:  Might  I make  a 
very  small  point  -on  that,  because  I have 
had  experience  in  Ealing  of  this  arrange- 
ment. Prior  to  1948 — and  I think  -in 
other  districts  in  Middlesex  the  same 
thing  occurred — we  bad  practically  all 
the  services  run  from  the  town  hall. 
Since  1948  it-he  services  of  course  have 
been  centralised  at  Middlesex  Guildhall. 
I entirely  agree  with  what  has  been  said. 
One  of  the  small  points  which  has  arisen 
as  a result  of  that  is  that  we  always  had 
social  events  in  association  wiibh  our  town 
hall  public  health  staff.  They  mixed 
together,  they  met  two  or  three  times 
every  year  and  they  would  exchange  in- 
formation -on  details  and  there  would  he 
social  gossip  and  talk  between  myself 
and  the  other  doctors,  the  health 
inspectors,  the  health  visitors  and  the 
nurses.  We  all  met  together  'and  talked 
together  about  various  problems  that  -hud 
arisen.  There  are  still  these  social  affairs 
and  efforts  to  -have  central  social  events, 
but  -they  have  completely  failed,  and  no 
one  -is  i-nter-astied  at  all.  In  fact  our  social 
events  have  gone  by  the  board  because 
no  -one  is  any  longer  part  of  the  health 
service  as  a local  unit.  I think  that  (is  a 
very  -bad  thing  and  it  is  just  an  example 
of  the  .sort  of  -tiling  that  happens. — Dr. 
Dennison : I -do  not  -know  whether  one 
is  allowed  t-o  speak  twice  on  the  same 
subject? 

11124.  Subject  to  your  leader’s 
approval  you  may  speak  as  often  and 

as  much  as  you  like. 1 would  like 

just  briefly  to  comment  on  two  points 
there.  Sir.  When  I wais  speaking  first 
I w-as  mainly  concerned  with  the  broad 
administration  but  I would  like  -to  make 
-it  clear  that  I t-oo,  like  Dr.  Dewar,  am 
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very  greatly  seized  with  the  importance 
of  field  workers  getting  together  as  a 
team,  mot  only  within  the  health  -depart- 
ment but  between  departments.  That  is 
ithe  sort  of  thing  we  -are  trying  to  build 
up  locally  in  an  area  where  it  is  very 
much  ‘easier  than  a county  district.  The 
second  point.  Sir,  if  I may,  -is  the  impres- 
sion I got,  rightly  or  wrongly — and  per- 
haps you  will  correct  me  if  ‘there  is  a 
wrong  inference— -that  mental  health  is 
really  regarded  as  a matter  for  a broad 
area  service.  In  fact  j am  coming  more 
and  more  strongly  to  the  opinion  that 
it  really  •begins  in  the  family. 

11125.  Whait  I wanted  to  convey  is 
that  there  are  two  services,  children’s 
services  and  mental  health,  where  there 
is  a very  substantial  body  of  opinion 
that  they  should  be  dealt  with  on  a wider 
field.  I was  merely  taking  those  as 
examples  where,  if  you  are  at  county 
level,  you  might  have  to  do  something 
administrative  and  bring  them  into  line 
with  others.  I am  expressing  no  opinion 

as  to  whether  that  is  right  or  wrong. 

I follow  what  you  mean,  I am  only 
making  the  position  clear  that,  again  as 
a result  of  experience,  I am  coming  more 
and  more  to  the  feeling  that  the  really 
important  part  of  mental  work  is  done 
in  the  family  in  the  same  kind  of  team 
which  deals  with  the  other  family  prob- 
lems, physical  and  social  health.  The 
broad  area  organisation  is  merely  needed 
for  therapy  which  is  an  important 
ancillary  (but  still  an  ancillary)  'for  a 
small  proportion  of  cases.  _ Broadly, 
mental  health  work  and  care  is  a family 
affair. 

11126.  It  is  only  when  you  get  to  the 
institutional  stage  that  you  get  to>  ithe 
problem  of  catchment  areas,  is  that  your 
point? Yes,  that  is  the  point. 

11127.  The  main  target  ought  to  be 
the  preventive  part  iin  the  family  Jin  the 

home,  dealt  with  locally? Dealt  with 

locally  with  the  same  sort  of_  family 
team  as  you  yourself  were  putting  for- 
ward, Sir. — Dr.  Booth : May  I just  make 
one  -other  -point  on  this  question  of 
teamwork?  You  will  remember  in  the 
Guillebaud  Report  there  was  a sugges- 
tion that  medical  officers  of  health 
should  be  linked  up  with  the  hospital 
work.  I was  wondering,  Sir,  whether  it 
might  be  worth  consideration,  and  my 
own  feeling  is  (that  there  should  be  a link 
between  the  medical  officer  of  health  in 
a district  such  as  Dr.  Dennison’s  where 


they  have  control  of  their  health  ser- 
vices locally,  -by  making  a part-time 
appointment  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health  into  the  executive  council  organi- 
sation and  into  the  regional  hospital 
hoard  organisation,  so  -that  there  is  a 
definite  link  in-  those  districts  of  the 
hospital  management  co-mimiitrtiee  area 
and  -the  -executive  council  area  with  the 
practitioners  and  with  the  consultants  m 
the  hospitals  which  at  -present  does  not 
operate  and  cannot  operate  unless  the 
medical  officer  of  health  himself  is  estab- 
lished as  part  of  ithe  organisation. 

11128.  This,  Dr.  Booth,  raises  a ques- 
tion which  I was  -going  to.  put.  I think 
iit  is  an  important  one,  and  it  is  this. 
One  of  the  arguments  which  has  been 
very  strenuously  advanced  in  favour  of 
the  county  remaining  as  the  local  health 
authority  is  that  the  county  with  their 
wide  area  ©.an  so  organise  their  divisions 
or  areas,  whatever  they  are,  in  such  a 
way  -as  to  make  them  clearly  co-termin- 
ous  with  the  medical  regions,  and  in  that 
w-ay,  by  that  administrative  device,  it 
is  possible  -to  achieve  a very  important 
measure  -of  co-ordination  between  the 
services  provided  by  the  hospitals  and 
the  general  practitioners  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  local  health  authority  on  the 
other.  lit  is  s-a-id  you  would  not  be 
able  ito  get  itha-t  close  liaison  in  that  way 
if  you  splilt  the  personal  health  services 
up  and  organised  them  on  a narrower 
basis.  That  is  really  the  point  which 
you  are  raising  I think,  or  it  leads  on 
to  that  point.  What  I would  like  to 
ask  you  is  this.  Is  there  in  fact  any 
effective  co-operation  between  the  county 
divisions  -and  areas  and  the  regions  of 
the  national  health  service  and,  if  so, 
in  what  way  would  i-t  be  impaired  in 
your  judgment  if  -tlhe  thing  were  split 
up  into  a larger  number  lof  smaller  units? 

Dr.  Gordon : I think  you  would 

find,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  differs  very  much 
from  -area  -to  area.  In  my  area  the 
hospital  management  committee  is  prac- 
tically conterminous  With  -two  local 
authority  areas,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
ito  get  some  kind  of  liaison,  but  in  other 
areas  I aim  sure  you  will  hear  a differ- 
ent story. — Dr.  Dewar'.  In  London  as 
a whole  tih-e  nine  divisions  are  no-t  in  any 
way  conterminous  with  the  hospital  areas. 
So.  far  as  -Hampstead  is  concerned  we 
have  a general  liaison  with  two  local 
hospitals  for  accidents  and  acute  ill- 
nesses, land  we  have  liaison  with  a hos- 
pital in  Islington  for  the  welfare  of  old 
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people.  So  ifar  as  mental  oases  are 
concerned  they  all  go  to  Horton  in 
Surrey — quite  separate  quite  distinct,  and 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  London 
County  Council  division.  In  fact,  .the 
area  No.  2 in  which  Hampstead  is  in- 
cluded in  London  does  not  fit  in  with 
any  of  the  boundaries  of  the  hospital 
authority  at  all,  and  of  course,  so  far  as 
regional  hospital  boards  are  concerned, 
London  is  divided  into  four,  so  that  the 
county  medical  officer  if  he  is  to  be 
represented  should  be  represented  on  all 
the  four  hoards.  Of  course,  the 
regional  boards  do  extend  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  even  the  Greater  London 
area. 

11129.  They  are  sectors,  are  they  not? 

They  are  sectors  going  right  out  to 

the  south  coast  and  ithie  east  coast. — 
Dr.  Gordon : May  I make  a most 

emphatic  protest  against  ithe  suggestion 
which  seems  to  have  been  puli;  to  you  by 
county  councils,  that  local  government 
structure  should  be  'based  on  facilities  for 
the  treatment  of  disease.  I feel  local 
government  structure  should  be  based  on 
community  interests  generally  and,  if 
anybody  has  got  to  conform,  it  should 
be  the  facilities  for  the  treatment  of 
disease  which  should  conform  with  com- 
munity interests,  and  not  the  other  way 
round. 

11130.  I do  not  think  it  is  quite  put 
to  us  in  that  way.  One  of  the  issues  we 
have  to  consider  and  which  we  have  been 
invited  by  many  local  authorities  to  con- 
sider is  the  question  whether  health  ser- 
vices are  best  organised  on  a county  or 
on  a borough  basis.  That  is  putting  it 
very  succinctly  and  shortly.  One  of  the 
arguments  against  the  borough  basis  that 
has  been  put  to  us  is  this:  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  co-ordinate  with  the 
national  health  services  on  a county  basis 
than  it  would  be  on  a borough  basis. 
That  is  the  point  I am  putting  to  you. 

Dr.  Dewar:  I think  we  would 

strenuously  disagree  with  that.  In  the 
first  place  I do  not  think  the  personal 
contact  with  the  hospitals  and  specialists 
in  hospitals  can  be  carried  out  on  a 
county  basis.  You  cannot  know  50  or 
100  specialists  dealing  with  some  of  the 
many  hospitals,  but  we  can  deal  locally 
with  the  specialists  of  the  hospitals  we 
are  concerned  with.  If  you  are  dealing 
with  general  . practitioners  the  only 
possible  way  is  to  do  it  on  a borough 
basis.  The  local  medical  committee  for 
•London  is  a committee  which  purports 


to  represent  the  views  of  2,700  or  there- 
abouts general  practitioners.  As  you  will 
be  aware.  Sir,  medical  practitioners  arc 
individualists,  and  how  any  committee 
can  give  the  ideas  of  2,700  1 just  fail  to 
understand. 

11131.  I am  not  thinking  so  much 
about  their  ideas  of  this,  that  and  the 
other ; I am  thinking  about  how  they 
actually  behave  so  far  as  their  patients 
are  concerned,  and  how  far  they  come 
into  contact  with  or  should  come  Into 
contact  with  the  services  provided  by 
the  local  health  authority.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  view  which  has  also  been 
put  to  us  that  the  right  way  of  bringing 
the  general  practitioner  into  the  right 
relationship,  shall  I put  it  in  that  way, 
with  the  local  authority  services  is  to 
inculcate  into  the  medical  profession  — 
some  of  whom  have  it  already  and  some 
have  not  got  it  already — a sense  of  team 
spirit  again,  in  the  sense  that  the  general 
practitioner  has  something  to  do  for  the 
family  or  the  patient  and  the  local 
authority  have  some  thing  to  do,  and 
also  itihe  local  aultihoriny  has  some 
facilities  to  provide  wihidh  the  doctor 
can  and  should  in  many  cases  be  in 
a position  to  call  on  and  know  how 
to  call  on.  Tf  you  are  going  to  geet 
that  team  spirit  with  the  general  practi- 
tioners— I suppose  they  are  independent 

people  as  we  all  know- would  you  say 

they  have  to  be  wooed,  and  the  most 
likely  suitor  is  the  medical  officer  of 
health  ait  (the  town  ball?-- — I think  that 
is  quite  true.  U does  happen  that  general 
practitioners  have  odd  little  problems 
which  concern  us  in  immunisation,  or 
they  want  some  special  type  of  immunisa- 
tion for  some  special  case.  Tf  they  can 
come  to  the  town  hall  and  get  an  answer 
there  and  then  on  the  way  in  which  they 
can  get  these  services  or  some  extra  ser- 
vices they  want,  they  will  do  it.  they  will 
come  along ; but  if  it  has  to  go  through 
two  committees  it  just  is  not  worth  the 
trouble  and  it  fails.  If  they  want  to 
acquire,  a team  spirit  there  must  be  the 
possibility  of  personal  contact  rather  than 
going  through  some  organisation  for  it. 

11132.  It  -is  the  same  point  again.  If 
you  want  to'  get  a team-  -T  am  just 
putting  these  points,  I am  not  expressing 
any  views  about  them  at  all,  I am  trying 
to  clear  my  mind  on  what  the  problems 
are — if  you  want  to  get  a team  you  will 
never  get  it  by  administrative  arrange- 
ments, you  must  get  it  by  personal 
arrangements  and  personal  contacts,  and 
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therefore  the  right  way  of  approaching 
the  organisation  is  to  try  and  see  as 
far  as  possible  that  you  get  the  right 
sort  of  chap— I am  putting  it  that  way— 
into  the  right  sort  of  position  in  ithe  right 
sort  of  area  which  is  neither  too  big  for 
him  to  control  nor  too  small  to  provide 

the  (proper  team? Dr.  Gordon-.  Mr. 

Chairman,  I and  two  of  the  others  are 
Medical  Oliicers  of  Health  of  large  and 
important  boroughs,  but  none  of  us  has 
an  opportunity  of  'working  on  the  local 
medical  committee  or  the  local  obstetrics 
committee  with  the  doctors.  Dr,  Denni- 
son has  a county  borough,  and  I believe 
lie  works  on  both  of  them?—  Dr. 
Dennison : Yes. 

11133.  Which  is  no  doubt  important 
in  itself,  hut  T imagine  that  at  least  as 
great  as  the  importance  of  the  actual 
official  work  you  do  is  that  you  get 

to  know  the  people  of  the  district? 

Yes,  I see  the  problem  of  liaison,  again 
from  personal  experience,  in  relation  to 
the  general  practitioners  through  the 
executive  council  organisation,  .including 
the  local  medical  committee,  and  with 
the  hospitals  as  two  quite  separate  and 
distinct  problems.  So  far  as  the  general 
practitioners  are  concerned,  the  local 
liaison  with  them  as  a member  of  this 
team  dealing  with  the  family  is  absolutely 
vital,  I am  sure  of  that,  and  in  my  ex- 
perience the  only  way  to  get  that  is  on 
a local  basis  of  a small  area  in  which 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  can  know 
virtually  all  the  general  practitioners  per- 
sonally. I think  that  is  common  experi- 
ence between  us,  and  1 do  not  think  it 
involves  any  complexities  of  administra- 
tion, at  least  not  any  insuperable  ones, 
to  arrange  executive  council  areas  on 
much  the  same  size  and  basis  and  more 
or  less  co-tcrminous  with  individual 
authorities  of  approximately  county 
borough  size,  As  I see  it  from  the  local 
problems  that  we  have  to  deal  with, 
and  from  local  experience,  it  should  not 
he  difficult  to  divide  a county-based 
executive  council  and  local  medical  com- 
mittee into  a number  of  county  borough 
size.  It  might  'be  financially  more 
expensive,  1 do  not  know,  but  opera- 
tionally 1 am  quite  sure  that  it  would 
make  for  very  much  better  team  work 
and  probably  would  be  well  worth  any 
additional  cost.  On  the  hospital  side,  in 
West  Ham  for  instance  we  find  a very 
substantial  number  of  the  residents  go  to 
local  hospitals  for  many  general  pur- 
poses, to  neighbouring  local  hospitals  in 


other  areas  for  general  purposes,  but  to 
a smaller  extent,  and  then  for  special 
purposes  to  a mental  hospital  in  Ilford 
and  a mental  hospital  in  the  London 
County  Council  area  at  Bow,  for  geriatric 
beds  to  another  hospital  in  the  Essex 
area— true,  it  is  not  very  far  over  the 
boundary  and  was  once  a West  Ham 
hospital,  but  they  are  all  different  areas, 
and  as  1 understand  the  position,  from 
having  a footing  in  the  hospital  service 
still  as  a member,  and  from  conversa- 
tions with  colleagues,  that  sort  of  inter- 
change perhaps  sometimes  even  to  a 
greater  extent  than  we  find  is  more  or 
less  inevitable  'whatever  the  area  of 
organisation,  and  is  even  found  on  the 
boundaries  of  Regional  Hospital  Board 
areas.  My  own  personal  feeling— I put 
it  that  way  rather  than  a firmly  con- 
sidered view — is  that  however  large  the 
area  of  local  authority  organisation  might 
become,  you  are  still  almost  certain  to 
find  the  same  sort  of  problems  in  the 
hospital  services,  and  you  really  must 
accept  that  you  cannot  tidy  it  up,  you 
have  really  got  to  accept  that  there  will 
inevitably  be  anomalies  of  that  kind, 
and  do  what  can  be  done  (and  a great 
deal  can  be  done  on  the  basis  of  per- 
sonal relations)  to  ensure  an  effective 
liaison. — Dr.  Booth : On  the  question  of 
numbers  of  practitioners,  Sir,  it  might 
be  related  in  fact  to  the  area  in  which 
you  are  operating  your  health  services, 
because  my  own  experience  in  the  two 
areas  I have  worked  in — one  a small 
county  of  100,000,  and  one  in  Ealing, 
which  was  200,000 — is  that  where  you 
had  50  practitioners  it  was  very  easy  and 
quite  a facile  manner  of  operating,  to 
see  the  practitioners,  talk  to  them  and 
spend  time  with  them,  whereas  you  get 
over  100  practitioners  in  your  area,  which 
is  what  I have  in  Ealing,  there  is  not 
the  same  facility  for  interchange  between 
them,  and  I think  beyond  100  prac- 
titioners would  probably  be  more  than 
a Medical  Officer  of  Health  could  really 
be  on  easy  terms  with. 

11134.  You  really  want  to  know  your 
men  individually,  do  you  not? Yes. 

Chairman'.  I must  apologise  for  hav- 
ing taken  up  so  much  time  with  my  own 
questions,  and  I will  now  ask  Miss 
Johnston  if  she  has  anything  she  wishes 
to  put  to  you. 

11135.  Miss  Johnston:  I think  you 
have  said  in  your  evidence  that  you 
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thought  the  maximum  size  should  be 

200.000,  and  the  minimum  might  go 
down  to  60,000.  Would  you  feel  then 
that  a very  large  county  borough,  over 
the  200,000,  would  have  the  same  sort 
of  objections  as  a county,  'because  you 
would  have  to  have  some  sort  of  a sub- 
division of  the  area? — - — Dr.  Gordon: 
From  my  personal  point  of  view,  it 
becomes  less  possible  for  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  carry  out  his 
function  efficiently.  I am  not  going  to 
imply  that  one  would  have  to  divide 
up,  say,  Birmingham  into  smaller  county 
boroughs,  but  I think  one  must  be 
reasonable  and  when  you  have  big  units 
you  will  just  _ have  to  waive  the 
rules  to  a certain  extent. — Dr.  Dewar: 
•I  think  we  have  put  it  that  if  you 
are  going  to  measure  it  on  a popula- 
tion basis,  population  as  only  one  of 
the  factors,  as  the  Chairman  has  men- 
tioned, and  it  might  well  be  that  in  some 
of  the  fringe  areas  the  actual  size  of  the 
area  and  the  ease  of  communication 
might  well  have  an  influence,  but  for 
example  in  London,  where  you  have  the 
borough  of  Wandsworth,  which  is  quite 
a closely  knit  borough  already  of  around 

300.000,  obviously  that  would  work  very 
satisfactorily  in  the  future. 

11136.  At  the  other  end,  last  week 
when  we  were  seeing  the  Surrey  authori- 
ties we  had  one  or  two  who  were  well 
under  the  60,000,  and  some  of  them  had 
an  arrangement  that  their  Medical 
Officer  was  joint  Medical  Officer  for  the 
division,  so  he  was  in  fact  running  the 
County  services  from  the  Town  Hall. 
Would  you  say  that  would  perhaps 
achieve  a better  effect  than  joining  two 
of  'those  smaller  areas  together,  so  that 
one  or  the  other  would  have  to  sacri- 
fice its  community  feeling  and  going  to 

its  own  Town  Hall? No,  I would 

not  say  that,  personally.  I do  not  think 
the  delegation  of  duties  in  .that  way 
would  provide  a satisfactory  service.  I 
do  not  think  you  would  get  a proper 
team  spirit,  and  I do  feel  if  that  should 
arise  the  two  smaller  authorities  ought 
to  be  combined.  I would  mention  of 
course  that  the  whole  of  the  metro- 
politan area  did  arise  from  a combina- 
tion of  vestries  at  the  time.  It  has 
worked  very  well  in  most  areas,  though 
1 do  know  that  .there  are  local  loyalties 
even  within  one  borough,  and  you  do 
find  that,  but  it  does  work  quite  satis- 
factorily. Although  it  may  provide 
some  difficulties  at  the  beginning,  I am 


quite  sucre  that  the  services  should  be 
provided  and  administered  locally  with- 
out  any  second-tier  delegation. 

11137.  Even  if  it  means,  for  a time 
anyhow,  sacrificing  a community  of 

interests? Yes,  but  I would  not 

suggest  that  the  community  of  interests 
need  necessarily  be  sacrificed  by  a 
combination. 

11138.  General  interests  have  to  be, 
do  they  not?  You  have  two  places  each 
Wii-th  its  own  town  hall,  in  which  they 
take  a great  deal  of  pride,  to  which 
they  go  for  all  kinds  of  services  and 
to  which  at  the  present  moment  they  do 
go  for  the  health  services,  although 

some  originate  from  the  County.  - -I 

do  think,  if  I may  be  perhaps  a link 
r.ude  about  this,  that  the  pride  in  the 
town  hall  is  not  so  much  in  the  popula- 
tion as  in  the  people  who  use  the  town 
hall  for  their  own  purposes,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  council  and  officers  of  the 
council,  and  l would  not  have  said  that 
the  population  generally  is  so  very  much 
concerned  about  it. 

11139.  Would  you  say  there  might 
possibly  be  a difference  between  metro- 
politan boroughs — because  T know  a lot 
of  people  do  not  really  very  much  care 
whether  they  are  in  Hampstead  or 
Marylebone — and  places  on  the  fringe, 
which,  really  have  a great  deal  of  local 
loyalties?— — T do  not  think  there  is 
any  very  great  difference.  T did  live  for 
quite  a time  in  Sidoup,  which  Is  a com- 
bination of  Sidcup  and  Chislehurst,  and 
I do  not  think  anyone  on  the  boundaries 
ever  knew  whether  they  lived  in  vSideup 
or  in  Chlslehurst,  or  indeed  whether 
they  got  into  Mott  in  gh  am  and  on  the 
boundaries  of  Lewisham  or  Woolwich. 
It  was  only  when  at  came  to  something 
such  as  today  that  people  were  at  all 
concerned  with  where  in  fact  they  did 
live. 

Chairman : Taking  Dr.  Dewar’s 

example  of  Wandsworth,  T question  very 
much  whether  the  people  of  Strcathnm 
feel  a great  community  of  interest  with 
the  people  of  Putney,  but  they  are  both 
in  Wandsworth,  and  T think  both  would 
be  very  surprised  to  find  they  were. 

11140.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Would  you 
say,  now  that  Sidcup  and  Chistehurst 
have  become  one  urban  district,  whether 
the  degree  of  loyalty  to  the  combined 
borough  is  as  strong  as  it  was  to  the 
two  separate  ones,  or  are  they  uneasy 
partners? 1 think  the  sense  o'f 
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loyalty  might  be  a little  less,  I must  say 
that,  but  it  has  been  not  necessarily  due 
to  the  combination  but  to  the  type  of 
the  areas,  which  are  of  course  now  be- 
coming purely  dormitory  boroughs, 
where  people  do  not  really  know  each 
other  as  well  as  they  do  in,  say,  the 
East  End  of  London,  where  you  know 
your  neighbours  and  always  have  done. 

11141.  It  is  the  fusion  of  the  new 
population  which  makes  the  local  feel- 
ing more  difficult  than  it  was  30  years 
ago? 1 think  so,  partly. 

11142.  Miss  Johnston : t think  you 
would  not  attach  very  much  importance 
to  the  suggestion  which  has  been  put 
to  us  by  others  that  you  must  have  at 
least  100,000  to  have  a satisfactorily 
operated  health  service?  I think  the 
view  was  based  on  the  idea  that  you 
must  have  a team  of  health  visitors, 
and  so  on,  sufficiently  lartjo  to  allow  for 
holidays  and  emergencies,  but  you 
would  not  attach  very  much  impor- 
tance to  the  100,0007 It  is  extremely 

difficult,  Obviously  you  have  to  have 
a sufficient  amount  of  work  for  the 
■Medical  Officer  of  Health  himself  and 
for  the  team,  and  if  you  bring  it  down 
in  actual  numbers  very  much  lower  than 
that  limit  of  100,000  ■!  think  you  are 
running  into  difficulties.  But  you  must 
take  into  account  the  other  factors,  which 
the  Chairman  has  mentioned,  of  travel, 
finance  and  actual  extent  of  the  area. 
By  and  large  I would  think  that  the 
100,000  is  a very  reasonable  minimum, 
if  it  is  an  urban  area,  but  the  fringes 
of  course  arc  not  necessarily  what  every- 
body would  describe  as  urban. 

11143.  Sir  John  Wrtglc.y:  I gather 
from  the  point  of  view  of  contact  with 
the  medical  profession  that  Dr.  Booth 
rather  thought  100,000  was  really  almost 
a maximum  rather  than  a minimum? 

Dr.  Booth:  I was  referring  to  100 

practitioners,  Sir,  which  is  about  200,000 
population,  I had  50  practitioners  in  an 
area  of  100,000  before  the  war,  and  1 
was  on  the  executive  council,  in  those 
days  the  Insurance  committee,  and  I was 
in  close  contact  with  all  the  practi- 
tioners. But  I would  say  that  50  is  too 
small  and  100  is  quite  enough. 

11144.  Chairman:  And  you  say  that 
50  practitioners  corresponds  roughly 
with  a population  of  100,000,  and  100 
practitioners  with  a population  of 
200,000?— -Yes. 


11145.  So  you  would  say  that  below 
100,000  is  too  small,  but  200,000  is  a 

desirable  maximum? Yes,  I would 

not  go  beyond  it. 

11146.  Miss  Johnston:  I would  like  to 
ask  you  about  the  question  of  visiting 
the  family  in  relation  to  the  school 
health  service.  It  has  been  many  times 
said  to  us  that  there  are  tremendous 
advantages  in  having  the  health  service 
and  the  school  health  integrated  so  that 
the  same  health  visitor  visits  the  family. 
If  you  have  a large  primary  school  and 
you  are  having  a medical  inspection,  you 
would  have  the  health  visitor  there. 
Would  she  also  have  a particular  area 

which  she  covers? Dr.  Gordon : Mr. 

Chairman,  I do  not  think  that  question 
really  applies  to  this,  if  I may  say  so, 
because  you  can  get  that  integration  in 
an  area  such  as  Ilford,  where  it  is  dele- 
gated, because  the  health  area  and  the 
education  executive  arc  exactly  the  same 
■ill  size,  and  the  health  visitor  and  the 
other  officers  who  come  under  the  health 
committee  all  work  under  me.  You  get 
it  in  an  area  such  as  mine,  where  there 
is  delegation,  and  you  can  also  get  it  in 
a county  borough. 

11147.  Can  I ask  you  how  you  got  it 
in  your  area?  Take  a large  class  having 
a medical  examination,  how  do  you 
work  out  that  the  health  visitor,  who 
already  knows  Johnny’s  family,  happens 
to  be  there  when  that  large  class  is 
examined,  and  takes  up  any  point  arising 
on  Johnny?  How  do  you  get  exactly 

the  same  woman  doing  both? One 

cannot  do  this  exactly  in  all  schools,  it 
depends  on  the  schools,  because  infant 
schools  deal  with  a population  from  a 
narrow  area,  junior  schools  have  a wider 
area,  and  secondary  schools  have  an 
even  wider  area,  in  fact  they  have 
children  from  other  boroughs,  from 
other  counties. 

11148.  Could  we  take  a large  infant 

school,  in  Ilford? In  the  infants 

school  we  do  have  a special  area  for  the 
health  visitor,  and  the  area  itself  does 
not  always  exactly  coincide  with  the 
area  from  which  the  school  draws  its 
population,  but  the  same  health  visitor 
as  far  as  practicable  attends  that  school 
whenever  there  is  any  medical  examina- 
tion or  when  she  goes  on  her  own  to  do 
her  health  visiting  surveys.  As  far  as 
practicable  it  is  always  the  same  health 
visitor.  It  .must  sometimes  happen,  and 
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■does  happen,  that  the  children  attending 
this  school  do  come  from  areas  covered 
by  other  health  visitors,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  a hard  and  fast  rule  where- 
by the  same  health  visitor  sees  the  same 
child  in  a home  and  a school.  We  try  to 
do  it,  but  it  is  not  always  possible. — 
Dr  Booth : It  must  be  well  over  90  per 
cent,  I would  say,  in  my  own  area, 
which  are  covered  by  the  health  visitor 
for  the  same  school. 

11149.  I should  have  thought  with  so 
many  children  attending  a school  it 
would  be  difficult  to  get  one  health 
visitor  who  covered  all  the  same  fami- 
lies.  Dr.  Gordon:  We  try  to  do  it, 

but  you  cannot  make  it  a hundred  per 
cent. 

11150.  Supposing  it  were  ultimately 
decided  that  education  should  be  in  one 
tier  and  the  health  services  in  another, 
what  would  your  view  be  about  the 

school  health  service? 1 think  we 

say  in  our  evidence  that  we  feel  both 
these  should  be  in  the  same  tier,  and  we 
feel  it  would  give  rise  to  difficulties. 

11151.  But  I wondered  if  you  would 
be  prepared  to  say  what  decision  you 
think  should  be  made,  supposing  it  were 
felt  that  education  needed  larger  num- 
bers and  should  be  in  the  top  tier,  and 
that  the  health  services  should  be  in  the 
second  tier?  Could  you  express  any 
view  as  to  what  should  be  done  about 

the  school  health  services? 1 would 

say  if  that  unfortunate  decision  came 
about,  the  large  education  area  must 
then  be  divided  into  sub-divisions,  or 
divisions  as  they  are  now,  which  are 
conterminous  with  the  health  area,  in 
order  to  make  it  work. 

11152.  Chairman : Arising  out  of 

that,  you  see,  the  problem  presents  itself 
in  this  way : there  are  a great  many  local 
authorities  who  are  asking  for  the 
transfer  of  the  personal  health  services 
to  them  but  are  not  asking  for  the 
transfer  of  education  powers  to  them, 
and  in  any  event  the  arguments  for  and 
against  a transfer  of  the  personal  health 
-services  to  the  second  tier  are  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  transfer  of  the  education  services.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  you  might  have  a 
situation  where  the  personal  health 
services  were  given  to  the  Borough  and 
the  education  services  remained  with  the 
•County.  That  would  be  reverting  to  a 
situation  which  existed  in  many  districts, 


certainly  so  far  as  secondary  education 
is  concerned,  prior  to  1948.  What  the 
counties  all  say,  and  not  only  the  coun- 
ties but  many  others,  is  that  in  that  situa- 
tion which  I am  envisaging,  it  is  quite 
essential  that  the  school  health  service 
should  be  administratively  responsible  to 
the  education  authority,  that  is,  the 
County  Council  through  the  education 
committee,  and  should  not  be  adminis- 
tratively responsible  to  any  other  body. 
There  are  two"  questions  on  which  I 
would  like  your  view,  and  the  first  is 
this:  would  it  really  matter,  and  if  so 
why,  if  the  school  health  service  were 
responsible  to  a different  body  from  the 
education  authority ; and  secondly,  if  it 
does  really  matter  and  there  is  a diffi- 
culty, how  was  that  difficulty  overcome 

prior  to  1948? Dr.  Dewar:  I think 

perhaps  I can  say  something  on  this,  and 
may  I say  that  I am  not  sure  that  my 
views  are  held  iby  my  colleagues.  > .1  do 
not  see  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  any 
way  in  having  the  school  health  services 
administered  by  the  education  authority 
and  the  personal  health  services  adminis- 
tered by  a local  authority  which  is  not 
an  education  authority.  It  seems  to  me 
that  basically  the  purposes  of  these  two 
services  are  different.  They  have  been 
brought  together  to  some  extent  by  an 
extension  of  the  services,  but  if  you 
take  the  personal  health  service  in  die 
first  place,  the  mother  and  child,  the 
function  of  the  Maternity  and  Child 
Welfare  services  is  to  educate  the  mother 
to  look  after  her  own  child.  The  func- 
tion of  the  school  health  service  is  to 
ensure  that  the  child  as  in  such  a fit  con- 
dition that  it  can  obtain  the  fullest  bene- 
fit from  the  education  provided.  There 
are  overlappings,  both  services  have 
extended,  although  their  basis  started 
somewhat  differently.  There  is  a lot  of 
talk  about  the  general  flow  of  care,  of 
local  authority  care,  from  a child  when  it 
is  iborn,  through  the  school  age  and  on 
beyond.  There  is  a break,  when  the 
child  goes  to  school,  and  it  is  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  services  at  all, 
it  is  merely  the  fact  that  a child  leaves 
home,  where  it  is  under  the  care  of  its 
parents,  and  goes  to  school,  where  it  is 
under  the  care  of  a school  teacher.  It 
is  a complete  change  in  the  child’s  en- 
vironment, and  that  must  alter  the  ser- 
vices which  ought  to  be  provided  for 
the  child  in  either  circumstance. 

11153.  On  the  other  hand  a division 
of  that  kind,  if  it  were  carried  -into  the 
administration  of  the  health  services, 
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would  undoubtedly,  would  it  not,  make 
it  more  difficult  to  achieve  the  team  that 
we  have  been  talking  about  this  morn- 
ing, because  it  would  mean  that  visiting 
after  the  child  starts-  going  to  school,  toy 
the  school  nurse  and  .people  of  that  kind, 
might  not  -be  .done  by  the  ordinary  health 
visitor  who  would  be  visiting  before  and 
after,  for  other  purposes,  and  even  if 
you  could  administratively  arrange  that 
the  school  nurse  and  the  health  visitor 
were  the  same  person  there  would  still 
be  the  difficulties  about  a dual  adminis- 
trative loyalty,  which  has  .been  quite 

eloquently  referred  to. Dr.  Gordon : 

.1  think  you  would  know  that  we  two  in 
this  regard  do  disagree  with  our  col- 
league.-—Dr.  Dennison  : There  is  a really 
fundamental  difference  in  view  here,  and 
I think  I have  already  indicated  that  your 
own  views  about  the  essential  team  work 
for  -the  family  services  have  found  a very 
warm  response  in  my  own  mind.  1 feel 
that  that  is  the  essential  approach  to  all 
this  personal  health  service  work.  A 
separation  of  the  maternal  and  child 
health  on  the  one  -hand  and  the  school 
service  work  on  the  -other,  would  in  my 
personal  view  impose  very  serious  im- 
pediments in  considering  the  family 
health  problems  as  a whole  in  the  way 
in  which  it  appears  that  you,  Sir,  and 
perhaps  your  colleagues  are  viewing  it. 
I would  go  so  far  as  to  say.  Sir— and 
again  1 speak  from  experience  of  co- 
ordinated services  in  one  authority — that 
if  that  eventuality  did  occur  the  only 
way  of  solving  the  situation  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  health  services 
would  then  be  to  transfer  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  school  health  service  to 
the  local  health  authority.  But  perhaps 
I might  enter  a caveat  there,  because  T 
do  inioit  want  ifco  be  understood  as  saying 
that  1 think  that  would  necessarily  be 
desirable  in  any  event.  I would  not  like 
it  to  be  thought  that  T felt  that  anyhow 
those  services  ought  to  be  transferred, 
but  if  the  education  services  are  to  be 
with  a different  authority  I think  the 
school  health  services  should  remain  with 
whatever  local  authority  has  the  other 
personal  health  services. 

11154.  Of  course,  not  one  of  those 
problems  can  be  solved  without  looking 
sideways  at  some  other  problem.  You 
have  given  me  an  answer  which  has  been 
given  elsewhere,  which  is  really  this,  that 
if  the  personal  health  services  were 
handed  over  to  the  borough — I use  that 
as  a generic  term — and  the  education  ser- 
32572 


vices  remained  the  administrative  respon- 
sibility of  the  County,  is  there  any  reason 
why  tlhe  Borough  health  service  sho-uld 
not  render  the  school  health  service  to 

the  education  authority? Dr.  Booth: 

Yes,  I would  .agree  wiiitih  that  entirely, 
Sir.  I am  sure  iit  could  be  done.  We 
shiou-ld  trim  the  services  locally  ourselves 
and  provide  them  as  we  do  now.  We 
are  at  the  moment  providing  hearing 
testing  for  children  under  school  age,  and 
we  then  carry  that  through  the  schools  ; 
we  do  the  same  thing  with  maladjusted 
children,  we  take  them  through  our  child 
guidance  clinics  under  school  age,  we 
take  them  through  the  school  age  years. 
Practically  all  our  services  are  integrated 
in  that  way  and  1 can  see  no  administra- 
tive difficulty  in  the  services  being 
centred  as  it  were  locally  and  given  out 
to  whatever  authority  or  responsible 
body  needling  these  services  they  could 
be  rendered  to. 

11155.  After  all,  we  must  remember 
that  the  national  education  system  does 
not  include  all  the  schools  in  the  country, 
there  are  lots  of  extremely  good  private 
schools  where  the  boys  and  girls  are  very 
well  looked  after  from  the  health  point 
of  view,  which  have  their  own  medical 
arrangements  quite  outside  the  ordinary 
local  authority  arrangements,  and  pre- 
sumably the  problem  there  is,  if  the  child 
.is  ill  ot  on  medical  inspection  is  found 
to  have  something  which  ought  to  be 
looked  into,  the  business  of  the  head- 
master or  headmistress,  or  housemaster 
or  housemistress,  making  the  contact 
with  the  parent.  I am  rather  groping  in 
these  things,  but  is  there  any  real  reason 
why  a borough  health  service  should  not 
render  that  type  of  service  to  the  owner 
of  the  school  in  the  same  way  as  the 
private  practitioners  render  that  service 

to  the  general  population? We  have 

negotiated  this  in  Ealing,  where  we  have 
more  private  schools  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  country.  We  have  tried  to  come 
to  an  arrangement  and  in  fact  they  are 
most  anxious  to  have  the  local  services  of 
tihe  Ihealitth  authority,  and  Middlesex  have 
refused  bo  allow  them  and  they  have  not 
given  them  these  services  to  be  used, 
whereas  had  it  been  Ealing’s  decision  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  made  by 
Ealing  to  the  private  schools  on  their 
request. 

11156.  As  far  as  I can  see  the  only 
real  administrative  problem  which  has 
been  posed  to  us  as  a result  of  the  split 
A 7 
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would  be  this,  that  somehow  or  other  it 
is  essential  administratively  that  the 
health  service  should  provide  to  the 
school — not  necessarily  to  County  Hall 
but  to  the  school,  the  headmaster  or 
headmistress,  and  so  on — the  type  of 
information  required  about  the  child  so 
that  the  school  may  know  of  any  mental 
or  physical  defect  and  may  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
parents  about  it.  What  1 am  very 
anxious  to  see,  and  am  very  far  from 
seeing  at  the  moment,  is  whether  there 
is  any  insuperable  administrative  diffi- 
culty in  providing  for  that  dual  relation- 
ship, if  tne  personal  health  services  were 
given  to  the  Borough  and  the  education 

services  retained  by  the  County? Dr. 

Gordon : Mr.  Chairman,  I think  that  is 
possible  but  I still  think  it  is  a second 
best.  I think  the  contact  of  the  school 
medical  officer  or  the  divisional  school 
medical  officer  is  not  entirely  confined 
to  clinical  details  about  children  attend- 
ing school,  but  it  also  does  deal  with 
many  administrative  problems  which  are 
the  subject  of  discussion  and  agreement 
between  the  school  medical  officer,  the 
divisional  school  medical  officer  and  the 
borough  education  officer,  and  there 
must  be  some  kind  of  liaison,  discussion 
and  agreement  at  a much  higher  level 
than  the  school,  to  have  an  effective 
school  health  service. 

11157.  But  you  see  the  dilemma  which 
is  posed  by  that  answer,  which  is  a very 
honest  answer,  I may  say,  because  it  is 
dead  against  your  own  case.  You  are 
really  asking  us  to  tackle  the  very  difficult 
question  as  to  which  tail  should  wag 
which  dog.  Are  we  to  say  that  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  get  the  personal 
health  services  into  the  Borough  hands, 
and  that  therefore,  that  tail  being  in  the 
Borough  hands,  the  dog,  which  is  edu- 
cation, has  got  to  be  given  to  the 
Borough  as  well,  or  are  we  .to  treat  it 
the  other  way  round  and  say  that  if  we 
were  satisfied — we  are  not  satisfied  about 
anything  yet — that  the  education  service 
and  the  school  health  service  are  one 
and  indivisible  and  therefore  the  personal 
health  service  should  remain  with  the 
county?  That  is  the  sort  of  dilemma 
which  your  absolutely  objective  answer 

poses,  is  it  not? In  the  London 

County  Council  area,  Mr.  Chairman? 

11158.  And  in  other  areas  too. Dr. 

Dewar : If  I might  just  say  a further 


word  here,  I would  agree  that  the  prefer- 
able way,  if  the  education  service  is  to  be 
under  some  other  control,  is  for  the 
school  services  to  be  under  the  Borough 
and  the  education  under  the  other.  1 
took  Miss  Johnston’s  question  to  be  as 
a matter  of  fact  that  the  education  ser- 
vice would  run  its  own  school  medical 
service,  and  whether  that  would  work. 
I would  say  it  would  work,  though  it 
would  have  disadvantages,  but  the  better 
method  would  be  for  the  personal  health 
services  and  the  school  health  services 
to  be  run  by  one  authority,  even  if  edu- 
cation is  run  by  another.  I feel  quite 
satisfied  that  the  general  arrangements 
are  merely  inter-officer  administration, 
and  it  might  need  a certain  amount  of 
liaison  organisation  in  order  to  get  the 
co-operation  between  the  Borough  health 
services  and  the  school  services  and  the 
educational  services,  but  that  could  be 
done  without  any  great  difficulty.  There 
is  perhaps  one  other  minor  point  which 
I would  like  to  mention,  dealing  with 
teams  and  so  on,  should  there  be  over- 
lapping, should  there  be  different  people. 
I think  we  should  remember  that  so  far 
as  a health  visitor  or  a school  nurse  is 
concerned  the  parent  has  no  choice 
whatever.  A person  can  go  and  choose 
his  own  doctor,  he  can  change  his 
doctor  when  he  wants  to,  but  he  cannot 
choose  his  health  visitor  and  he  cannot 
change  his  health  visitor.  You  either 
have  that  health  visitor  or  you  have 
nothing,  there  is  not  any  question  about 
it.  For  that  reason  a certain  amount 
of  duplication  is  not  a bad  thing,  it  does 
give  a limited  choice — very  limited,  but 
a certain  limited  choice — to  the  person 
who  is  most  concerned,  the  person  who 
is  receiving  the  service. — Dr.  Denni- 
son: It  seems  to  me  that  there  would  be 
some  conflict  here  between  administrative 
convenience  and  personal  teamwork,  but 
if  I may  say  so  T am  very  strongly  with 
my  colleagues  who  feel  that  the  personal 
teamwork  between  the  members  of  the 
health  service  team  and  the  teaching  staff 
of  the  individual  schools  is  the  really 
vital  thing  which  it  is  important  at  all 
costs  to  preserve,  and  in  the  event  of 
the  education  services  going  to  a dif- 
ferent authority  I think  we  should 
readily  be  prepared  to  accept  the  perhaps 
comparatively  minor  administrative 
inconvenience. 

11159.  You  mean  the  County  should 
retain  its  own  health  service  in  those  cir- 
cumstances?  No,  Sir,  if  the  education 
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services  were  with  an  upper-tier  autho- 
rity the  school  health  service  should 
remain  with  the  personal  health  services 
in  what  you  have  called  the  Borough, 
and  the  service  should  be  given  to  the 
schools  on  the  basis  of  personal  team- 
work between  the  teaching  stall  and  the 
health  service  staff.  We  should  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  minor  administrative 
inconvenience  which  Dr.  Gordon  quite 
rightly  pointed  out,  which  would  arise 
in  liaison  between  the  services,  but  I 
think  that  is  a lesser  difficulty. 

11160.  What  you  are  saying — and  it  is 
really  a question  of  words  to  some  extent 
— is  that  it  is  misleading  to  talk  of  the 
Borough  giving  health  services  to  the 
County,  assuming  that  the  County  is  the 
top  tier  and  retains  education,  it  is  a 
matter  of  doctors  employed  by  the 
Borough  giving  services  to  the  teachers 
and  other  officers  of  particular  schools? 
Essentially,  yes. 

11161.  And  that  that  could  be  arranged 
even  if  the  doctors  in  question  and  the 
health  visitors  in  question  were  employed 
by  the  Borough  and  not  by  the  County, 
assuming  the  County  to  remain  the  edu- 
cation authority?- Yes,  that  is  so,  Sir, 

and  some  sort  of  agreed  administrative 
framework  in  which  it  would  be  given 
would  be  not  unduly  difficult. 

11162.  In  that  way  it  would  maintain 
the  team,  which  you  think  is  the  para- 
mount objective? — —Yes. — Dr.  Gordon : 

I still  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is 
a second  best. 

11163.  All  Tight,  i.T  have  got  your 
answer,  I have  got  Dr.  Dewar’s  answer, 
T have  got  Dr.  Booth’s  answer  and  I 
have  got  Dr.  Dennison’s  answer,  and  they 

are  all  different! Doctors  are  andivi- 

dual'isbs,  Su’r! 

11164.  Miss  Johnston : I think  you  said 
that  the  structure  of  local  government 
should  wot  ibe  based  on  convenience  in 
treating  disease  but  rather  should  con- 
sider preventive  work,  and  I should  say 
myiself  that  in  -old  age,  which  iis  one  of  the 
very  large  iparte  of  the  local  government 
problem  now,  the  problem  really  is 
neither  of  those  hut  tio  prevent  disease 
from  making  normal  life  impossible.  The 
people  who*  do  that  to  a large  extent  are 
your  team  of  health  visitors  and  home 
helps,  and  so  on,  the  medical  team. 
We  have  been  hearing  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  difficulties  and  lack  of  team 
work  were  perhaps  sometimes  caused  not 


only  by  the  divorce  between  environ- 
mental health  and  the  personal  health 
services,  but  also  within  a county  by 
the  two-  sides,  the  health  department  and 
the  welfare  department,  being  separate, 
the  welfare  department  concerned  may- 
be with  'Odd  people  but  yet  not  providing 
the  services  which  come  from  you,  and 
also  that  perhaps  there  ware  difficulties 
over  lack  of  co-operation  because  the 
housing  authorities  are  mot  the  same  as 
the  personal  health  or  the  welfare  autho- 
rities, and  yet  the  housing  authorities 
are  more  and  more  providing  special 
houses  for  old  people,  with  welfare  faci- 
lities. I would  therefore  like  to  know 
what  you  think  about  these  difficulties  in 
addition  to  the  division  between  the  en- 
vironmental and  the  personal  health 

services. For  myself,  Mr.  Chairman, 

I agree  entirely  with  everything  which 
Miss  Johnston  has  stated.  I could  make 
just  the  same  comments. 

11165.  Would  you  feel,  supposing  you 
had  the  right  kind  of  second-tier  autho- 
rity, (that  the  welfare  'and  health  services 

should  be  combined? Yes,  I think 

we  have  stated  most  definitely  that  en- 
vironmental health,  personal  health, 
school  health  and  the  work  of  the  chil- 
dren’s department  and  the  welfare 
authority  should  all  be  run  by  the  lower 
tier,  if  there  are  two  tiers. 

1 1 166.  But  within  the  lower  tier  would 
you  consider  that  the  health  and  welfare 

departments  should  be  combined? 1 

must  say  that  as  a 'group  we  have  not 
discussed  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  there 
are  very,  very  different  opinions  on  the 
matter,  but  my  own  personal  opinion  is 
that  the  two  departments  should  be  com- 
bined. Perhaps  you  will  hear  from  our 
members  different  views,  or  perhaps 
similar  views. — Dr.  Dewar : I would  say 
that  they  should  be  combined,  certainly 
with  regard  to  the  care  of  ithe  old  people. 
There  must  be  quite  firm  contact  with  the 
housing  section,  which  I think  should 
again  be  ithe  same  body,  in  order  to 
provide  for  that,  but  I think  provision 
should  be  under  a health  and  welfare 
department  rather  than  a health  depart- 
ment and  a welfare  department. — Dr. 
Booth : We  have,  and  I think  many  other 
authorities  have,  of  recent  years  been 
doing  a great  deal  in  the  care  of  old 
people,  as  a local  sanitary  authority,  that 
is,  the  District  authority  .apart  from 
County  Council.  I think  there  is  no  doubt 
that  more  and  more  these  things  become 
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linked  up  with  (the  medical  services  as  a 
health  authority  at  the  Town  Hall.  We 
have  two  workshops  for  old  people  now, 
which  undoubtedly  are  basically  medical 
because  they  are  making  a tremendous 
improvement  in  the  .general  background 
and  in  the  outlook  of  these  old  people, 
and  in  their  general  health,  and  we 
find  that  that  sort  of  thing,  with  meals 
on  wheels  for  old  people,  and  that  type 
of  old  persons’  care — we  are  already 
building  a new  home  fox  old  people  as 
the  local  sanitary  authority,  not  from 
the  County  authority.  This  is  a local 
matter,  they  are  interested  locally,  they 
want  to  do  things  locally — links  up 
most  closely  with  the  health  services. 
And  I find  that  the  voluntary  bodies, 
who  of  course  have  to  do  the  work  now 
for  us,  are  very  closely  in  touch  with 
my  department  all  the  time,  in  fact 
some  of  my  own  officers  work  with  these 
associations,  acting  as  treasurers  and 
secretaries  and  so  on. — Dr.  Gordon : 
Perhaps  Dr.  Dennison  will  make  the 
fourth  agreement  on  this.  — Dr. 
Dennison : Yes  indeed,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I am  in  full  agreement  in  principle. 
Actually  for  local  reasons  I have  had 
to  give  this  particular  problem  a certain 
amount  of  thought  as  a possible  issue. 
I have  just  one  reservation.  I have 
been  a little  concerned  at  the  possible 
diversion  of  a good  deal  of  medical 
energy,  if  I may  call  it  so,  to  the  actual 
detailed  administration  of  hostels  and 
things  of  that  kind,  and  I have  rather 
come  tentatively  to  the  view  that  per- 
haps the  best  way  this  might  be  over- 
come and  managed  is  for  a joint  health 
and  welfare  department,  as  has  been 
suggested,  with  perhaps  a welfare  officer 
having  a position  in  it  roughly  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  public  health 
inspector,  who  as  a statutory  inspector 
in  his  own  right  has  some  discretion  of 
his  own  but  is  subject  to  the  general 
direction  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  which  would  keep  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  in  the  picture  on  all 
questions  of  policy  and  in  the  guidance 
of  the  team  work  which  is  so  essential ; 
but  there  would  still  be  an  officer  who 
would  take  away  the  quite  considerable 
load  of  the  administration  of  hostels 
and  details  of  that  kind.  I did  I think 
make  the  point  earlier  that  I do  very 
strongly  agree  that  the  housing  authority 
should  also  be  in  the  same  tier,  not 
only  in  the  case  of  old  people  but  also 
in  the  case  of  other  problems,  and  we 
are  finding  increasingly  that  in  these 


personal  family  and  mental  health 
problems  housing  is  often  a key  factor 
•in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

11167.  Mr.  Cadbury:  You  have  re- 
ferred in  your  evidence,  and  you 
referred  to  it  just  now,  to  children. 
Under  the  Children’s  Act,  after  the 
Curtis  Committee,  the  responsibility  for 
children  was  placed  on  the  upper  tier 
authorities  throughout  the  country.  I 
would  be  glad  if  you  could  just  say 
whether  you  feel  there  would  be  enough 
children  in  care  in  a unit  of  100,000— 
you  are  all  rather  larger  than  100,000, 
but  I think  that  is  about  the  figure  we 
are  talking  about — for  most  purposes, 
the  other  purposes,  to  deal  with  the 
children’s  'problem?  Strangely,  we  have 
had  quite  a lot  of  evidence,  at  least  I 
think  it  is  strangely,  that  this  is  a 
problem  which  needs  a very  wide  catch- 
ment area.  There  are  presumably 
arguments  on  the  other  side,  and  I think 
df  you  would  just  enlarge,  in  rather  the 
same  way  as  you  have  done  with  old 
people,  on  the  children’s  service,  it 

would  be  helpful. Dr.  Gordon : 

Speaking  for  a borough  of  the  size  of 
Ilford,  of  180,000,  I feel  we  have 
enough  work  for  a children’s  officer. 
The  County  Council  do  have  between 
three  and  four  children’s  officers  working 
in  my  area,  but  for  some  reason  which 
I do  not  understand  each  of  them  also 
has  an  area  of  an  .adjoining  borough, 
so  that  none  of  them  is  strictly  confined 
to  the  borough  of  Ilford.  I am  quite 
sure  that  if  we  had  our  own  officer  we 
could  dispense  with  these,  at  the  moment, 
four  who  do  work  with  the  surrounding 
authorities  and  have  one  or  two  of  our 
own.  T should  imagine  that  the  officers 
here  have  their  own  views  on  this 
matter.  We  have  not  formally  discussed 
it  together. — Dr.  Dennison  \ T would 
agree,  Sir.  If  T .might  say,  on  local 
experience,  we  are  165,000  now,  and 
•trying  to  think  proportionately  T would 
say  that  a mandmuTn  of  100,000  would 
be,  at  least  in  an  urban  area  of  this  kind, 
a sufficiently  large  area  which  would  give 
a sufficient  number  of  children  requiring 
to  be  taken  into  care  to  justify  at  least 
two,  [three  or  four  homes  and  a separate 
•organisation.  I agree  that  is  getting  on 
to  the  minimum  side,  but  T would 
strongly  suggest  that  the  advantage  of 
personal  'contact  with  the  children’s 
officer  in  the  problems  of  these  children 
should  really  sway  -the  issue.  Many  of 
the  children  have  social  health  or  mental 
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health  problems,,  which  is  the  reason  why 
they  are  in  care  and  they  need  some 
form  of  specialised  health  which  comes 
from  the  health  services.  Even  if 
100,000  is  a little  ibi,t  small  in  the  number 
of  children  taken  into  care,  my  own 
feeling  is  ithait  it  would  be  just  about 
sufficient  to  .provide  a viable  unit. 

11168.  Chairman : On  that,  one  of  the 
tilings  which  I have  heard  with  surprise 
is  that  ithe  great  bulk  of  children  in  care 
are  not  in  care  because  they  come  from 
bad  homes  or  problem  families  or  have 
goit  into'  trouble  at  court,  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  but  the  vast  majority  of  them 
are  in  care  because  of  some  local  tem- 
porary difficulty  in  the  family  such  as 
illness  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  it 
is  rather  cheering  to  me  to  find  that  .these 
vast  numbers  in  care  are  not  in  any  way 
an  index  of  goodness  or  badness  of  the 
family  from  which  they  come — some  of 
them  are,  of  course,  I take  it  that  if 
that  is  the  case,  and  a large  proportion 
of  the  children  are  in  care  only  tempor- 
arily while  the  mother  is  ill  or  having 
another  baby  or  what  have  you,  that 
is  an  additional  argument,  is  it  not, 
for  keeping  .a  very  close  contact  between 
the  children’s  officer  and  the  local 
authorities?  Is  that  a practical  point? 
Dr.  Cordon'.  Yes,  it  is  very  prac- 
tical, and  important. 

11169.  You  did  not  mention  iit  but  it 
has  been  mentioned  and  I thought  I 

would  like  to  put  it  before  you. Dr. 

Dennison : I do  indeed  agree,  Sir. — Dr. 
Gordon : And  I feel  too,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  much  of  the  work  which  is  being 
done  by  the  children’s  officer  can  be 
done  by  'tlhe  health  visitor,  who  can  co- 
operate with  the  children’s  officer  .more 
easily  if  the  same  area  serves  both 
purposes. 

11170.  If  it  is  merely  a matter  of 
seeing  whether  a child  is  happy  with  an 
approved  foster  parent  you  would  have 
thought  that  perhaps  the  three-monthly 
visit  might  be  made  by  the  health 
visitor?— — Quite. 

11171.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  your  council’s  choice  of  com- 
mittees is  to  some  extent  determined  by 
statute.  You  must  have  a children’s 
committee,  I think  you  must  have  a 
public  health  committee.  You  have 
laid  a great  deal  of  stress  on  the  im- 


portance of  co-ordination  between  health, 
welfare  and  children.  If  you  had  a free 
hand  would  you  say  that  it  would  help 
you  if  all  those  subjects  were  dealt  with 
by  the  same  committee? Dr.  Denni- 

son : _ I just  give  a simple  answer  of  yes, 
Sir,  in  that  case. — Dr.  Booth : Yes,  un- 
doubtedly, Sir.  This  very  largely  applied 
prior  to  1948,  and  I have  no  doubt  at 
all  that  it  was  a very  much  more  satis- 
factory arrangement  than  the  present 
arrangements,  in  which  difficulties  in  get- 
ting information  or  contact  or  ability  to 
deal  with  children  under  the  Children’s 
Act  are  great,  and  I think  not  only  in 
Middlesex  but  in  the  whole  country.  I 
think  this  division  has  been  a bad  thing 
for  children  really  fundamentally. 

11172.  Mr.  Cadbury : Would  you 

really  say  that?  Surely  the  position  with 
children  in  some  areas  was  anything  but 
satisfactory,  and  the  legislation  was 
clearly  needed  in  order  to  bring  children 
properly  under  the  notice  of  their  local 
authorities,  or  a local  authority.  You 
say  that  everything  was  perfectly  all  right 

before  1948? Certainly  in  the  areas  in 

which  I have  worked,  Sir,  London  and 
Lincolnshire  and  outer  counties,  the 
arrangements  were  very  much  batter 
than  they  have  been  since  I have  been 
in  contact  with  it  in  London.  I do  not 
know  what  the  situation  is  in  Shropshire 
now,  but  I think  the  health  visitors  did 
an  extremely  good  job,  certainly  when  I 
was  doing  the  work,  and  I think  they 
were  as  good  as  one  could  possibly  hope 
for  in  their  contact  with  these  children. 

11173.  Chairman'.  May  I suggest  you 
made  a slip  of  the  tongue  just  now, 
you  said  “ since  you  had  experience  in 
London  ” — in  the  interests  of  your  rela- 
tions wiith  your  local  aiuitihoriity,  will  you 

say  Mtididlesex? Yes,  Sir,  Middlesex,  if 

I may. — Dr  Gordon:  There  were  many 
scandals  in  the  past,  which  made  the 
Curtis  Report  come  forth,  but  I think, 
from  assiduous  reading  in  the  newspapers 
since  that  report,  and  since  there  have 
been  children’s  officers,  there  have  been 
a large  number  of  scandals  with  the  pre- 
sent legislation.  I think  the  main  thing 
is  to  have  someone  with  specialist  ex- 
perience and  special  interest  in  this  matter 
who  can  work  under  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health. 

11174.  The  important  thing  was  to 
have  a proper  authority  with  a statutory 
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duty,  that  was  the  great  thing  with  the 
new  Act,  was  it  not? — —Yes. — Dr. 
Dennison'.  I would  agree,  Sir,  that  the 
legislation  has  been  helpful  in  defining 
the  statutory  responsibilities  and,  as  you 
say,  placing  a statutory  duty  on  the  local 
authority.  I think  where  we  differ  on 
that  is  in  this  very  point  that  a separate 
committee  has  been  established  to  do  the 
work.  Speaking  personally,  I feel  the 
powers  are  very  helpful,  but,  with  my 
colleagues,  if  they  could  be  exercised 
with  the  same  committee  as  these  other 
authorities  that  would  be  very  helpful. 
— Dr.  Dewar:  May  I again  seem  not 
entirely  to  (agree,  Si r.  I think  iit  is 
important  that  the  same  people,  or  some 
of  the  same  people,  should  be  on  the  two 
separate  committees  and  dealing  with 
,the  two  subjects,  but  there  is  some- 
what of  a difference  between  the  work 
in  a public  health  committee  and  the 
work,  as  I would  view  it,  in  the  children’s 
committee.  The  children’s  committee 
must  deal  with  a considerable  amount  of 
personal  detail,  and  the  health  committee 
deals  generally  speaking  with  principles. 
If  you  are  going  to  deal  on  those  dif- 
ferent matters  you  are  apt  to  get  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  dealing  with  it  in  the 
same  committee. 

11175.  What  you  really  mean  is  this, 
is  it  not,  that  the  chances  of  getting  as 
councillors  persons  who  are  good  at  both 
are  rather  low,  and  the  chances  are  that 
if  they  are  good  at  one  they  will  not 

be  very  good  on  the  other? 1 think 

there  is  a certain  amount  in  that,  Sir.  I 
think  it  might  well  be  that  on  the  com- 
mittee you  should  have  a certain  pro- 
portion who  are  on  both  committees. 

Chairman:  Common  to  both,  yes. 

11176.  Mr.  Lawson:  Do  you  see  any- 
thing of  the  workings  of  the  area  health 
committees  under  the  present  system? 
Dr.  Booth:  Yes,  Sir. 

11177.  Could  you  comment  on  that? 
Do  you  feel  they  play  a useful  part,  or 

not? No,  Sir,  I think  they  are  quite 

useless  and  futile,  and  I think  they  are 
extravagant  and  wasteful.  I have  nothing 
good  to  say  for  them. — Dr.  Dewar:  I 
do  not  have  any  contact. — Dr.  Gordon : 
I am  afraid  I cannot  speak  like  Dr. 
Booth  on  this  matter,  because  I am  the 
officer  who  reports  to  the  health  area 
sub-committee,  and  a great  proportion  of 
the  councillors  on  it  are  borough  coun- 
cillors. The  objection  which  we  have 
to  this  committee  is  that  it  has  not 


enough  power.  I do  not  think  there  is 
anything  wrong  with  the  committee  or 
the  people  on  it,  it  is  just  that  it  is 
strictly  limited  in  what  it  can  do. 

11178  .Professor  Mackenzie:  Does 

Ilford  constitute  a health  area  by  itself? 

Yes,  it  is  a sanitary  area  by  itself, 

a health  area,  and  education  divsion. 

11179.  Whereas  Ealing  is  joint  with 

Acton? Dr.  Booth : Yes.  — Dr. 

Gordon:  So,  l must  state,  we  have,  no 
difficulty  in  co-ordinating  all  those  things 
which  come  under  my  direction.  It  is 
when  we  come  to  other  matters  such  as 
the  welfare  committee,  which  does  not 
have  the  same  area,  and  the  children’s 
officer,  who  does  not  have  the  same  area, 
that  we  find  difficulties. — Dr.  Booth : In 
fact  I think  in  Middlesex  only  Harrow 
is  on  its  own,  everywhere  else  in  Middle- 
sex is  combined. 

11180.  Chairman:  Ts  not  Potters  Bar 

separate? That  is  joined  in  with 

Southgate,  I think. 

Chairman : It  is  separate  for  education 
and  joint  with  Southgate  for  the  other 
purposes. 

11181.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  On  the 
question  of  double  allegiance,  is  it  your 
experience  that  in  practice  double 
allegiance,  as  for  instance  allegiance  to 
the  Borough  Council  as  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Borough  and  allegiance  to 
tine  County  Council  as  Area  Medical 
Officer  or  (Divisional  Medical  Officer, 
does  give  rise  to  difficulties,  and  if  so 
how  serious  are  they?  Some  Medical 
Officers  have  said  to  us  .that  they  do  not 
think  it  gives  rise  to  any  great  difficulty. 

Dr.  Gordon : There  are  two  of  us 

concerned,  Dr.  Booth  and  myself,  and 
perhaps  Dr.  Booth  would  like  to  com- 
ment first?— Dr.  Booth:  I think.  Sir, 
there  is  a complete  link  with  your  local 
Borough,  you  attend  its  committees,  you 
are  personally  known  to  the  individual 
councillors,  you  have  all  your  problems 
on  your  doorstep  and  it  is  a very  simple 
matter  to  deal  with  administration.  With 
your  allegiance  to  your  County  Council 
there  are  continually  great  difficulties 
and  it  does  not  at  any  time  run 
smoothly ; very  often  you  do  not  agree 
with  the  decisions  that  are  sent  oxit, 
you  have  a memorandum  sent  to  you 
about  a certain  subject  and  you  do  not 
agree  wliitlh  it,  you  find  that  yoru  cannot 
in  your  medical  conscience  agree  that 
what  is  written  there  is  what  you  your- 
self could  advise  your  own  committee. 
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but  it  is  written  there  and  you  must 
implement  it.  Therefore  there  is  bound 
to  be  a division  of  allegiance  between 
the  headquarters,  as  it  were,  and  your 
own  area  which  you  are  working,  be- 
cause you  have  to  work  it  from  day  to 
day  arrangements,  and  therefore  you  so 
often  find  that  in  fact  the  matters  which 
are  coming  up  are  things  of  basic  policy 
with  which  you  cannot  integrate.  I 
think  that  is  probably  a great  deal  of 
the  difficulty. 

11182.  Yes,  I quite  see  that  you  think, 
if  I may  say  so,  that  your  relation  with 
the  Borough  Council  is  a more  satis- 
factory relation  from  your  point  of 
view  than  your  relation  with  the  County 

Council,  hut  is  there  a clash? Very 

often  there  are  clashes,  Sir.  I could  give 
you  long  examples  of  small  things  which 
one  would  think  one  would  be  able  to 
handle ; for  instance,  a very  small 
matter,  we  developed  a birthday  card 
for  children  on  their  first  birthday, 
telling  them  to  come  to  the  clinics.  We 
designed  the  first  card  many  years  ago. 
We  recently  designed  a new  card,  which 
was  submitted  to  the  County  Council 
for  their  approval,  and  we  simply  could 
not  get  it.  We  had  to  fight  for  at  least 
six  months,  and  then  in  committee  there 
had  to  be  a fight  abou-t  this  suggestion 
of  having  an  alteration  to  the  card— a 
simple  matter  which  could  have  been 
dealt  with  locally  without  difficulty— 
and  eventually , it  was  agreed  that  this 
was  'an  extremely  good  card  and  a help- 
ful advance,  and  so  on.  Buit  it  had  taken 
at  least  six  months  to  get  through,  and 
then  with  rather  bitter  feelings  between 
us,  I am  afraid. 

11183.  If  you  are  considering  the 
problem  of  one  child  or  one  family,  an 
individual  child  or  an  individual  family, 
could  the  child  or  the  family  suffer  by 
the  fact  that  you  had  a double 
allegiance? — — I hope  we  should  not  go 
to  that  length,  Sir. 

11184.  Could  it?— —It  might  happen, 
but  I think  our  interests  are  always  for 
the  child  and  the  family  rather  than  for 
any  other  personal  feelings  in  these 
matters. 

11185.  But  you  might  be  put  in  an 

impossible  position? It  is  possible, 

Sir,  but  one  has  to  accept  and  do  ones 
best  to  try  and  see  that  that  does  not 
happen. 


11186.  Chairman-.  Sir  Charles  knows 
that  there  are  very  few  administrative 
situations  out  of  which  you  cannot 

wriggle  if  you  try! Dr.  Dewar-.  Sir, 

I am  not  at  the  moment  concerned  with 
this  problem,  but  I have  been  concerned, 
with  a dual  appointment,  and  I did  find 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  so  long  as 
the  powers  or  duties  of  the  two  authori- 
ties were  quite  distinct  or  separate  ; when 
you  were  dealing  with  those  there  was 
no  difficulty,  but  when  you  came  to  con- 
current powers  then  there  were  diffi- 
culties, in  loyalty  between  one  and  the 
other.  If  they  were  quite  distinct 
powers,  one  authority  and  the  other,  you 
could  get  along  without  the  slightest 
trouble  at  all,  but  overlapping  ones  did 
create  difficulty. — Dr.  Gordon:  I would 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  definitely 
is  a divided  allegiance.  It  is  very  much 
easier  with  the  borough,  because  there 
one  is  obviously  a chief  officer,  and  pro- 
vided you  can  talk  the  councillors  round 
then  you  do  what  you  think  is  right  and 
fit.  But  with  regard  to  County  matters 
you  are  not  a chief  officer,  it  is  your 
County  Medical  Officer  of  Health  who 
has  to  persuade  the  county  councillors  if 
he  agrees  with  it,  so  it  makes  things  far 
more  difficult.  I think  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  such  appointments  the  tendency 
is  for  the  allegiance  to  be  stronger  with 
the  Borough  Council.  With  regard  to 
the  individual  family,  and  so  forth,  I do 
not  think  there  ever  is  much  difficulty. 
One’s  duties  and  responsibilities  to  one 
or  other  authority  do  sometimes  con- 
flict, and  I would  not  like  to  suggest  that 
it  is  always  the  one  authority  which  is 
right  and  the  other  which  is  wrong.  For 
instance,  if  the  County  Council  wants 
to  build  a health  clinic  on  ground 
belonging  to  the  Borough  Council,  and 
the  Borough  Council  is  being  a bit  tough 
on  its  terms,  although  I am  a Borough 
officer  I feel  in  a case  like  that  my 
sympathies  do  rather  tend  to  lie  with  the 
County  Council. 

11187.  How  would  you  act  in  a case 
like  this  which  has  actually  arisen  in 
Middlesex : the  question  arose  as  to  how 
to  deal  with  a handicapped  child,  as  to 
whether  it  should  go  to  the  ordinary 
school  or  whether  it  should  go  to 
another  school,  where  obviously  medical 
opinion  was  of  importance.  The  Borough 
in  question  took  one  view,  the  County 
took  another  view,  they  did  not  agree, 
and  indeed  the  County  has  argued  that 
notwithstanding  the  delegation  scheme 
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the  County  is  always  in  a position  to 
resume  and  exercise  its  own  powers,  and 
said  it  would  do  so  in  such  a case. 
Leaving  out  the  legal  problem  and  leav- 
ing out  the  administrative  problem, 
supposing  you  had  had  a dual  appoint- 
ment there  and  been  responsible  both 
to  the  County  and  to  the  Borough,  and 
had  had  to  advise  both  the  County  and 
the  Borough,  who  were  at  arms’  length 
on  this  problem,  as  to  what  in  your 
opinion  was  the  best  thing  to  do  with 
that  child,  knowing  the  Borough  and  the 
County  violently  disagreed  on  the  sub- 
ject, how  would  you  have  acted? 

Speaking  for  myself,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  have  to  deal  with  this  as  a County 
officer  entirely,  and  there  would  be  no 
difference  of  opinion.  The  Borough  has 
no  say  in  such  a matter  as  the  placing 
of  a handicapped  child. 

11188.  The  Borough  in  this  case  was 
an  excepted  district. So  is  Ilford  too. 

11189.  But  it  came  up  as  an  excepted 

district  case,  not  as  a Borough  case. 

I feel  that  that  is  a matter  which  must 
be  dealt  with  by  County  powers. 

11:190.  You  would  give  your  advice  for 
what  it  was  worth  so  far  as  the  medi- 
cal aspect  was  concerned,  and  leave  it 
to  your  superiors  to  fight  out  what 

should  be  done,  is  that  it? My 

advice  there  would  be  as  a County 
officer,  iMr.  Chairman. — Dr.  Dennison  : 
I would  like  to  comment  on  this  last 
point,  if  I might,  Sir.  In  the  light  of 
local  experience  in  a county  borough, 
where  we  have  had  that  problem  be- 
tween the  two  services,  maternity  and 


child  welfare  and  school  health,  in  one 
area.  iln  the  case  of  handicapped 
children,  where  there  is  a division  of 
loyalties  I think  it  may  well  actually  do 
real  damage  to  the  child  because  the 
care  of  handicapped  children,  a wide 
variety  of  handicapped  children,  I am 
quite  convinced  needs  planned  provi- 
sion, which  should  start  right  from  the 
earliest  years,  and  while  I would  not 
like  to  suggest  that  the  plan  should  be 
a rigid  one,  never  subject  to  revision,  it 
should  visualise  the  progress  over  the 
whole  of  the  child’s  school  life,  and 
sometimes  even  beyond,  to  the  welfare 
services.  It  is  there  that  divided  loyalty 
•I  think  has  the  greatest  chance  of  doing 
damage. 

1.1191.  I think  those  are  all  our  ques- 
tions, and  it  now  only  remains  foT  me 
to  express  our  thanks  to  you  for  coming 
here  this  morning.  I did  that  before 
you  started  talking,  and  ;I  do  it  with 
redoubled  force  now  that  we  have  heard 
what  you  have  had  to  say._  Tt  is  very 
interesting  for  us  to  get  this  completely 
independent  opinion  expressed  on  so 
many  of  the  problems  we  have  to  con- 
sider. If  I imay  say  so,  the  force  of 
your  answers  has  been  in  no  way 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  you  so 
patently  disagree  amongst  yourselves  on 
certain  matters.  We  are  very  grateful 
indeed  to  you  and  thank  you  again  for 

coming  to  help  us  this  morning. —Dr. 

Gordon : On  behalf  of  us  all,  Sir,  I 
would  like  j.o  thank  you  very  much  also. 
We  have  not  felt  that  this  has  been  an 
inquisition,  it  has  been  rather  like  a 
round-table  conference  and  we  have 
enjoyed  it  thoroughly. 


( The  witnesses  withdrew) 
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Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 
FORTY-SEVENTH  DAY 

Friday,  9th  October,  1959 


Present: 

Sir  Charles  Morris  (in  the  Chair) 

Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E.  Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  (Secretary) 

Examination  of  Witnesses 

Alderman  T.  R.  Starr 
Alderman  J.  L.  Hawkins 
Councillor  A.  R.  Hatcher 

on  behalf  of  the  Minority  of  Members,  Richmond  Borough  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


11192.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I think, 
Alderman  Starr,  you  are  leading  the 

delegation? Alderman  Starr : I am, 

Sir  Charles,  yes. 

11193.  We  are  very  grateful  to  you 
for  your  evidence,  which  we  have  read 
with  great  interest  and  we  are  very  glad 
you  have  come  to  put  your  evidence  be- 
fore us  today.  We  should  like  you  if 
you  will  to  handle  your  evidence  in  your 
own  way  and  to  call  upon  your  col- 
leagues at  any  stage  that  you  would  like 

to  do  so. Thank  you  very  much 

indeed. 

11194.  1 gather  you  would  like  to 

make  an  opening  statement?  ^ 1 

would,  Sir,  'but  first  of  all  may  I intro- 
duce my  colleagues?  On  my  right  is 
Alderman  Hawkins  and  on  ,my  left 
Councillor  Hatcher.  I am  anticipating 
;the.re  will  be  other  members  conning 
along  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  due  to  the 
preoccupations  of  yesterday  they  may 
have  overslept  this  morning!  All  the 
signatories  of  the  minority  memorandum 
wish  me  to  express  their  appreciation 
of  the  courtesy  extended  to  them  by  the 
Commission  and  in  particular  for  allow- 
ing us  to  be  here  this  morning  to  sup- 
plement the  memorandum  that  we  sent 
to  you. 
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I was  present  on  September  24th  when 
the  Commission  heard  the  oral  evi- 
dence submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Rich- 
mond Borough  Council  by  Aldermen 
Leon  and  Gaines.  I would  like  to  make 
it  clear  that  I have  the  highest  regard  for 
both  of  these  gentlemen  and,  indeed,  I 
number  them  amongst  my  personal 
friends.  I am  quite  sure  that  the  state- 
ments they  submitted  were  given  in  all 
sincerity  and  I do  not  think  that  Aider- 
man  Gaines  allowed  his  membership  of 
the  Surrey  County  Council  to  colour  his 
views  about  minor  District  Authorities. 
I am  satisfied  that  the  evidence  which 
was  'then  submitted  to.  the  Commission 
represents  the  view  of  the  majority  of 
the  Richmond  Council. 

I do  not  propose  to  comment  on  those 
statements  other  than  to  express  surprise 
that  the  witnesses  took  pride  in  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Council  to  estab- 
lish a new  swimming  bath  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  £227,000,  and  suggested 
that  this  is  evidence  of  Richmond’s 
financial  ability  to  embark  on  such  a 
project.  What  the  Commission  was  not 
informed  was  that  this  subject  has  been 
a matter  of  debate  on  the  Council  spread 
over  the  last  thirty  years  and  a decision 
to  take  positive  action  has  been  shelved 
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on  many  occasions  because  the  Council 
were  unwilling  to  impose  a heavy  burden 
on  the  local  rates  in  respect  of  a project 
which— to  justify  itself— would  satisfy 
the  needs  of  a population  far  in  excess 
of  Richmond’s.  I suggest  that  this  _ is 
evidence  that  an  authority  of  the  size 
of  Richmond  and  with  its  limited  finan- 
cial resources  is  unable  'boldly  to  deal 
with  such  projects. 

On  the  issue  of  the  structure  of  local 
government,  the  difference  between  the 
majority  of  the  Richmond  Council  and 
those  who  dissent  from  them  arises  from 
•the  approach  to  the  problem.  The 
majority  are  concerned  with  Local 
Government  in  Richmond  and  surveying 
the  present  structure  they  are  satisfied 
that  it  is  functioning  reasonably  well ; 
they  fear  any  modification  may  very  well 
involve  an  amalgamation  of  the  present 
Borough  with  some  adjoining  areas  and 
that  in  consequence  Richmond  will  lose 
its  identity  and  its  charm.  On  the  other 
hand  the  signatories  to  the  memorandum 
which  I am  supporting  this  morning  feel 
that  the  Commission  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  examining  Local  Go- 
vernment throughout  the  conurbation 
known  as  Greater  London.  Approach- 
ing the  problem  from  this  point  of  view 
we  have,  therefore,  studied  many  of  the 
reports  prepared  since  1944  and  in  par- 
ticular we  have  compared  administration 
under  a two-tier  set-up  with  that  under 
a single  tier  organisation.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  spent  a whole  day  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Mayor,  the  Members 
and  the  Officers  of  the  County  Borough 
of  Croydon,  examining  the  structure  of 
Local  Government  in  that  Borough. 
Whilst  we  would  not  wish  to  identify 
ourselves  with  some  of  the  policies 
adopted  by  that  Council  we  are  satisfied 
that  administration  by  a single  tier 
authority  offers  much  greater  scope  for 
progressive  local  government. 

This  is  by  way  of  a general  principle 
but  when  it  comes  to  local  application 
we  are  concerned  equally  with  the 
majority  of  the  Council  as  to  the  future 
of  Richmond.  We  are  all  very  proud 
of  our  heritage  but  those  of  us  who  form 
a minority  on  this  issue  are  confident 
that  those  aspects  of  Richmond  which 
give  it  character  and  a world  wide  repu- 
tation can  be  maintained  by  careful 
planning  and  preservation  and  we  are 
quite  certain  that  if  a larger  administra- 


tive unit  were  formed  of  which  Rich- 
mond were  a part  only,  this  would  not 
in  any  way  be  detrimental  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Richmond  which  are  of  concern 
to  an  area  much  wider  than  that  of  the 
present  Borough. 

In  conversations  which  several  of  us 
have  tod  with  (those  whiO'  form  the 
majority  of  the  Richmond  Council  they 
have  indicated  that  as  a matter  of 
principle  they  feel  that  a single  all- 
purpose authority  is  to  be  (preferred  to 
the  existing  two -(tier  structure  and  their 
only  apprehension  is  a feeding  that 
Richmond  may  ibe  swamped  and  lose 
tilts  adantilty.  JGf  (the  Commission  were 
concerned  wiiitth  prescribing  Local 
Government  for  Richmond  only,  this 
view  might  be  legitimate,  but  since  your 
concern  is  for  a very  much  larger  area 
it  is  clear  you  cannot  legislate  for  one 
District  Authority  only,  although  we 
have  no  douibt  that  you  will  pay  full  re- 
gard (to  (the  various  comments  which 
have  been  made  .by  Richmond  and  by 
other  minor  authorities. 

Perhaps  we  have  more  confidence 
than  ithe  majority  of  the  Richmond 
Council  in  Richmond’s  resilience  and  its 
ability  ito  embrace  without  smothering 
other  areas.  The  Parish  of  Kew  is  an 
example  of  what  I have  in  mind. 
Although  it  was  incorporated  in  die 
Borough  of  Richmond  over  Sixty  yeans 
ago  it  has  never  lost  its  own  “ village  M 
atmosphere  and  I hope  it  never  will. 
Its  individuality  is  recognised  and 
respected  by  Richmond. 

Much  depends  upon  the  calibre  of 
those  who  serve  as  members  of  the 
Authority  and  for  ithis  reason  it  is 
essential  ito  attract  ithe  right  (type  and 
lone  way  ito  idio  ithis  is  'to  vest  the 
Authority  wiiitih  real  responsibility.  Un- 
less this  is  done,  iiit  as  impossible  to 
secure  and  to  maintain  as  Councillors 
'the  services  of  first  class  citizens.  Rich- 
mond, in  common  with  other  non- 
County  Boroughs,  bias  lost  responsi- 
bility for  many  of  ithe  services  it  at  one 
■time  administered.  I think  this  is  one 
of  ithe  reasons  'why  there  is  now  a 
marked  reluctance  on  the  part  of  able 
people  to  offer  their  services  as 
Councillors  and  why  others  leave  after 
only  a short  period  of  office.  Formerly, 
Members  of  the  Council  were  willing  to 
give  ungrudgingly  their  time  to  carry 
out  the  duties  entrusted  to  ithe  Council 
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but  in  itihe  Hast  year  or  two  complaints 
have  'been  made  by  Members  about  the 
amount  of  (time  ithay  are  expected  to  de- 
vote ito  (the  work;.  I feel  'this  change  of 
aittitude  arises  from  a feeling  that  the 
District  Council’s  work  is  no  longer 
really  “ worth-while 

If  there  as  a sense  of  frustration 
amongst  iflhe  members  itlhere  musit  be  the 
same  feeling  on  the  pant  of  officers. 

Authorities  wiith  greater  powers  offer 
much  wider  scope  not  only  for  the 
initiative  of  itihe  Council  Members  but 
also  for  itlhiat  of  the  Officers  serving 
them.  In  the  past  Richmond  has  . been 
very  well  served  by  competent  officials 
but  unless  there  .is  some  radical  change 
in  ithe  .powers  exercised  by  Local 
Authorities  I ithiink  there  as  little  doubt 
that  it  is  merely  a question  of  time 
before  the  larger  authorities  will  attract 
the  batter  officers  and  minor  Councils 
will  ibe  left  with  only  the  mediocre 
type.  This  will  bring  discredit  on  local 
government. 

In  an  attempt  ito  restore  some 
measure  of  power  ito  ithe  District 
Authorities  we  (have  seen  the  method  of 
delegation  extended  in  many  services 
such  as  Town  Planning,  Education,  and 
Health  and  Welfare.  In  practice  .this 
frequently  becomes  a three-tier  organi- 
sation, since  it  generally  happens  that 
there  is  some  form  of  additional  Com- 
mittee representative  of  the  County 
Council  and  of  .the  District  Authorities 
in  a Division  of  the  County,  wihioh 
functions  as  an  intermediary  between 
tihe  District  Authorities  and  the  County 
Councils. 

Town  planning  .is  a case  -in  point  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  itihe  present 
set-up  loads  to  unnecessary  delay  and  is 
wasteful  both  of  money  and  of 
members’  time.  If  is  perfectly  true  that 
so  far  ithe  delegated  services  in  which 
Richmond  are  concerned  have  worked 
very  smoothly  on  the  whole  but  this  is 
-dru.e  ito  itihe  particularly  happy  relations 
which  exist  between  the  Surrey  County 
Council  and  the  minor  authorities  in 
that  County.  I am  quite  sure  that  if 
these  relations  were  other  than  what 
•they  are  the  administration  of  some  of 
the  services  subject  to  delegation  would 
become  very  unsatisfactory. 

I feel  I must  refer  to_  what  we  regard 
as  some  of  (the  difficulties  inherent  in  a 


County  Authority.  Due  to  the  very 
large  area  ito  be  administered  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  avoid  most  of  the 
Committee  meetings  taking  place  in  the 
daytime  and  this  excludes  from  member- 
ship iof  ;the  Council  many  persons  in 
the  prime  of  life  who  are  capable  of 
rendering  a first  class  service  to  the  com- 
munity. Whilst  we  recognise  (that  day- 
time meetings  for  County  Councils  are 
unavoidable,  we  feel  that  if  does  limit 
very  much  .the  field  for  potential 
members  of  County  Councils.  Another 
factor  which  is  associated  with  ithe  size 
of  the  -area  administered  is  ithe  extreme 
difficulty  in  getting  -the  public  to  .take  an 
interest  in  the  work  of  ithe  County 
Council.  Th,e  normal  low  poll  is  suffi- 
cient proof  of  this  -and  ithere  is  un- 
doubtedly a sense  of  remoteness  about 
the  activities  of  the  Counity  Council  and 
a lack  of  contact  between  their  members 
and  ithe  ordinary  ratepayer. 

Taking  all  these  factors  into  considera- 
tion we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  area 
of  Greater  London  would  be  better  ad- 
ministered by  a number  of  contiguous 
authorities  all  enjoying  powers  very 
similar  to  those  exercisable  by  County 
Boroughs.  We  accept  the  fact  that  for 
economical  operation  one  authority  may 
need  to  administer  a service  for  the 
benefit  of  one  or  two  adjoining 
authorities,  but  we  think  that  some 
services  need  to  be  planned  over  a much 
wider  area,  for  which  purpose  we  feel 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
structure  of  some  .form  of  joint  com- 
mittee to  operate  or  ito  co-ordinate  such 
services. 

We  recognise  that  ithe  structure, 
functions  and  boundaries  of  local 
authorities  must  be  determined  in  the 
light  of  what  appears  best  for  the  whole 
of  Greater  London.  We  accept  the 
necessity  for  adjustments  of  boundaries 
to  form  units  wihich  we  hope  will  re- 
main sufficiently  small  geographically 
.(halt  there  ,is  no  sense  of  remoteness  but 
which  shall  be  large  enough  to  provide 
resources  adequate  to  handle  at  least  the 
major  «part  of  rate  borne  or  rate  aided 
services. 

Reference  was  made  by  Aldermen 
Leon  and  Gaines  to  Richmond’s  con- 
cern to  secure  protection  against  the 
flooding  of  the  Thames.  We  agree  with 
those  observations,  but  we  go  further. 
Hitherto,  ,the  river  has  been  regarded 
as  a natural  boundary  between  Counties 
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and  between  district  authorities  but  we 
suggest  that  dn  many  cases  tJhe  river  is 
not  the  means  of  dividing  one  com- 
munity from  another ; it  its  often  the 
common  link  .between  them  and  pro- 
posals for  development  on  one  bank 
are  of  even  greater  concern  to  people 
living  on  the  opposite  bank  than  to 
those  living  ion  ithe  bank  where  develop- 
ment is  proposed.  It  could  well  be  that 
a local  government  unit  embracing  both 
banks  would  (prove  a happy  solution  and 
might  well  result  in  a much  greater 
appreciation  of  the  River  Thames,  whilst 
Riparian  Authorities  having  adequate 
financial  resources  would  he  much  more 
capable  of  tackling  the  flooding 
problem. 


11195.  Thank  you  very  much.  Aider- 
man  Starr.  Would  either  of  your 
colleagues  like  to  say  anything  at  this 

p0int? 1 do  not  think  they  wish  to 

say  anything  at  this  point,  no. 


11196.  May  I take  up  with  you  for  a 
moment  a very  general  point?  I think 
you  are  saying,  are  you  not,  that  in 
deciding  what  evidence  you  should  put 
before  us— what  view  you  should  put 
before  us— you  are  really  considering 
the  problem  of  the  whole  of  the  Greater 
London  area? We  are,  yes. 


11197.  And  in  considering  the  problem 
of  the  Greater  'London  area  you  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a set  up  of 
county  boroughs  would  really  be  the 

best  thing  for  the  whole  area? That 

is  our  conclusion,  yes,  Sir. 


11198.  You  do  mean  for  the  whole 
area,  that  is  to  say,  you  are  really  con- 
sidering the  London  county  or  the 
Middlesex  area?  You  agree  with  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations? 

To  a very  large  extent  we  accept 

their  arguments. 


11199.  Would  that  mean  that  you 
would  not  worry  too  much  about 
history?  Obviously  both  London  county 
and  Middlesex  county  have  been  ad- 
ministered under  very  different  systems 
from  the  system  which  appeals  to  you? 

(Richmond  has  of  course  a very 

long  and  ancient  history  and  one  might 
say  rather  a noble  history,  but  we  feel 
there  would  always  be  a Richmond 
irrespective  of  whatever  may  be  the 
pattern  of  local  government  ,in  which  it 
is  situated,  and  we  feel  the  same  for 


other  areas  as  well.  We  think  each  of 
them — those  that  have  an  individuality 
— can  maintain  'its  individuality. 

11220.  But  have  not  these  aireas  got 
used  to  a lomgish  period  of  being  ad- 
ministered din  regard  to  a number  of  very 
(important  functions  of  local  government 
by  authorities  very  much  larger  -than  the 

kind  of  authority  that  you  support? 

Yes,  that  is  quite  true,  they  have,  but 
experience  in  other  boroughs  indicates 
they  are  -quite  capable  of  handling  all 
these  services — (the  services  which  you 
have  in  mind — and  although  they  may 
be  a little  strange  to  the  newly  created 
ones  at  first  they  would  have  the  benefit 
of  the  advisers  of  the  existing  county 
councils  -to  assist  them  over  the  initial 
period. 

11201.  Your  belief  in  the  advantages 
of  the  county  borough  system  in  local 
government  is  great  enough  to  make 
you  feel  quite  substantial  changes  in  the 
Greater  London  area  would  be  worth 
while? — —That  is  my  opinion. — Alder- 
man Hawkins : That  is  definitely  my 
opinion. 

11202.  You  realise  of  course,  as  you 
have  stated  in  your  evidence,  that  the 
view  that  you  are  putting  forward  would 
involve  quite  important  changes  for 

Richmond? Alderman  Starr : Yes,  it 

would  indeed. 

11203.  You  do  not  -wish  to  go  further 
than  you  have  gone  in  talking  about 
what  those  changes  would  be?  I think 
you  -have  said,  but  you  have  not  said 
more  than  this,  that  in  considering  the 
adjustment  of  boundaries  one  ought  to 
secure  an  area  a.nd  population  of  suffi- 
cient size.  You  have  not  gone  much  be- 
yond that.  Are  your  views  very  much 
like  the  Association  of  Municipal  Cor- 
porations on  this?  They  also  seem  to 
think  tfhat  circumstances  might  after  cases 
and  there  might  be  a considerable  variety 

of  size? il  think  circumstances  must 

alter  cases  because  if  you  take  the  inner 
London  boroughs  obviously  the  popula- 
tion must  be  very  much  greater  than 
outside  the  inner  ring.  .1  do  not  think 
it  would  'be  possible  to  lay  down  a hard 
and  -fast  rule  for  population  as  a basis. 
It  has  got  to  be  over  a fairly  wide  range. 

11204.  You  do  not  really  want  at 
the  present  stage  to  say  anything  more 
than  you  have  said?  You  would  rather 

leave  it? 1 am  content  to  leave  it 

at  that,  Sir,  yes. 
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11205.  You  said  you  are  not  at’  all 
sure  that  under  modern  conditions  the 
river  is  a good  boundary.  Would  you 
like  to  illustrate  what  you  have  in  mind, 
for  instance,  in  ordinary  social  life,  the 
go-ing  to  and  fro  of  daily  life  of  people 
in  the  Richmond  neighbourhood.  Is 
there  a good  deal  of  movement  across 
the  river?  Is  it  pretty  free  and  easy  or 
does  the  river  really  affect  people’s 
movements  in  their  ordinary  day-to-day 
living? So  far  as  Richmond  ds  con- 

cerned there  is  quite  a considerable 
movement  of  .population,  of  people  and 
vehicles,  across  the  river.  We  have  two 
bridges— Richmond  Bridge  and  Twicken- 
ham Bridge.  Both  of  them  are  very  well 
used.  Quite  a considerable  movement 
takes  place,,  but  if  I might  interpose 
here  and  go  baok  to  many  years  ago 
when  I was  applying  for  a vacancy  I 
was  interviewed  by  someone  who  said: 
I see  you  live  at  Richmond ; I live  at 
Richmond  ; but  when  I asked  him  what 
part  of  Richmond  it  appeared  to  be 
Twickenham.  People  in  East  Twicken- 
ham invariably  refer  to  their  residence 
as  being  that  of  Richmond. — Alderman 
Hawkins'.  I do  know  that  a vary  con- 
siderable .body  of  public-spirited  people 
live  their  public  life  i.n  Richmond, 
not  in  Twickenham.  Therefore  there 
seems  to. -be  some  attraction  for  them. 
They  reside  in  Twickenham : they  take 
a great  interest  in  the  social  life  of 
Richmond. 

11206.  Miss  Johnston : I should  say  a 
great  many  .people  go  over  to  shop  in 

Richmond,  do  they  not? Alderman 

Starr:  They  do  indeed,  quite  a number. 

11207.  They  go  the  other  way  for 

sport? They  go  the  other  way  for  the 

icedrome  in  Twickenham  which  is  called 
the  Richmond  Icedrome. 

11208.  And  rugger? Certainly. 

11209.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Is  the 
amount  of  public  transport  adequate? 
Yes  I think  so. 

11210.  Is  there  some  traffic  in  the 
course  of  daily  life  from  Richmond 

north  across  the  river? Yes,  traffic  in 

both  directions.  The  major  attraction  is 
from  Twickenham  and  Isleworth  into 
Richmond.  Richmond  is  a natural 
centre  to  which  people  do  come  for 
shopping  .and  entertainment  (apart  from 
'the  Icedrome  where  they  have  to  go  in 
the.  reverse  direction),  but  Richmond  is  a 
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natural  centre  and  does  attract  people 
from  quite  a wide  area. 

11211.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Does  that 

apply  also  to  Barnes? Not  so  much 

to  Barnes.  They  are  attracted  to  Rich- 
mond to  some  extent  but  the  main 
attraction  is  towards  Hammersmith. 

11212.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  So  that 
you  feel  that  the  river  is  not  very  much 
of  an  obstacle  in  the  course  of  the  day 
to  day  life.  As  positive  reasons  you  say 
what  goes  on  in  the  way  of  developments 
on  one  bank  may  be  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  .people  on  the  other  bank. 

We  have  a working  arrangement  of 

course  with  Twickenham  that  any  de- 
velopment that  takes  place  or  which  is 
proposed  on  the  Middlesex  bank,  is  re- 
ferred to  us  for  our  observations,  and 
anything  taking  place  on  our  own  bank 
is  referred  to  Twickenham  or  Chiswick. 
This  is  a mutual  arrangement,  but  it  is 
all  a little  clumsy  and  tends  to  slow 
things  down,  whereas  the  one  authority 
would  not  have  that  cross  reference  to' 
do. 

11213.  I wonder  if  you  would  like  to 
refer  to  any  particular  item  of  develop- 
ment on  the  other  side  which  has  come 

up  in  this  way? There  is  one  thing 

which  is  always  coming  up,  the  view 
from  Richmond  Hill.  The  view  from 
Richmond  Hill  is  something  of  national 
importance  and  something  of  which 
Richmond  Council  regards  itself  as 
custodian.  Developments  are  frequently 
suggested  on  the  Twickenham  Bank. 
Generally  speaking  we  carry  Twicken- 
ham with  us  in  those  proposals,  but  not 
always  ; then  there  has  to  be  negotiation. 
To  a very  large  extent  the  immediate 
view  from  Richmond  Hill  is,  of  course, 
Middlesex. 

11214.  Rather  wider  than  just  Twick- 
enham . . . ? Yes. 

11215.  Are  you  able  to  have  discus- 
sions rather  more  widely? We  have 

discussions  with  Twickenham,  Isleworth 
and  Chiswick,  all  being  Middlesex 
authorities  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river. 

11216.  You  could  not  give  me  a little 
more  guidance  about  what  in  the  circum- 
stances you  think  a sensible  size — 

100,000  or  200,000? In  some  cases 

100,000 ; in  other  cases  200,000.  So 
far  as  we  are  concerned  I think  about 
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120,000  would  be  my  figure.  That  is  ,the 
sort  of  figure  I have  got  in  -mind,  having 
regard  to  the  rate  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation in  that  particular  part. 

11217.  May  I just  ask  you  about 
schools?  If  you  had  a size  of  120,000 
would  you  very  much  hope  to  have  free 
trade  between  schools — I mean  parents 
and  children  -would  not  have  to  take  any 

account  of  your  barriers? 1 -think  free 

trade  would  be  essential  particularly 
with  the  higher  technical  schools  be- 
cause a 120,000  population  would  not 
support  a technical  college. 

11218.  What  about  secondary  schools? 

A reasonable  measure  of  free  trade 

certainly. 

11219.  Is  there  very  much  movement 
now  or  are  Richmond  schools  very 

popular  in  the  neighbourhood? The 

Richmond  primary  schools  I would 
rather  not  talk  about  at  all. 

11220.  I suppo-se  it  is  -quite  general 
that  mothers  do  not  want  their  children 
to  go  very  far  but  secondary  school 

children  do  move  about  a bit? There 

is  a certain  movement  out  of  Richmond 
with  the  secondary  school  population.  I 
know  a number  go  to  Wimbl-edon. — 
Alderman  Hawkins : I am  not  very  up 
to  date  on  this  subject. 

•1.1221.  It  would  be  part  of  your  idea 
that  an  enormous  effort  should  be  made 
to  allow  freedom  to  parents  and 
children  in  relation  to  the  sort  of  school 

they  want  to  decide  on? Alderman 

Starr : Yes,  I do  not  think  -that  -a  child 
or  parent  should  be  tied  down  to  a par- 
ticular locality.  They  may  have  some 
very  good  reasons  for  wishing  a child  to 
attend  a school  elsewhere.  I think  there 
should  be  freedom  of  movement. 

11222.  -It  is  often  thought  one  of  the 
advantages  of  very  large  -authorities  is 

that  they  can  give  this  freedom?- 

Yes. 

11223.  But  120,000  -would  not  be  a 
very  large  authority? -No. 

11224.  How  would  you  secure  this 
freedom  if  yo-u  had  a number  of  autho- 
rities of  this  smaller  size? It  think  it 

is  a question  of  give  and  take  financially 
on  -the  -number  of  pupils  received  and 
sent  o-ut. 

11225.  It  is  a case  of  adjustment 

between  the  authorities? When  it 

comes  to  siting  schools  in  contiguous 
boroughs  there  must  be  co-OTdiuatkm. 


11226.  You  would  rely  on  the  Minis- 
try to  co-ordinate  that,  would  you? 

Yes,  I should  rely  on  the  -Ministry  -to 
co-ordinate  the  planning  of  the  different 
education  authorities. 

11227.  You  would  not  want  anybody 
other  than  the  Minister  to  look:  after  the 
interests  of  the  Greater  London  area  or, 
say,  your  -quarter  of  -the  Greater  London 
area?  You  would  leave  it  to  the  Minis- 
try?  1 should  feel  inclined  to  leave 

it  to  the  Ministry.  The  mo-re  tiers  you 
introduce  the  more  tears  you  get! 

11228.  But  you  have  said  that  you 
would  like  to  have  co-ordinating  com- 
mittees?  -We  do  appreciate  there  are 

certain  services — and  I think  that  the 
Ministry  of  Transport’s  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  you  is  a case  in  point — -where 
i-t  is  essential  to  have  planning  over  a 
larger  area.  In  some  instances  this  may 
take  the  form  of  a body  with  executive 
powers  but  iin  others  it  might  be  a co- 
ordinating body. 

11229.  But  you  would  like  that  done, 
wo-uld  you,  by  ad  hoc  advisory  com- 
mittees?  -A-d  hoc  advisory  com- 

mittees representative  of  the  authorities 
— directly  representative  of  the  authori- 
ties within  the  area  concerned. 

11230.  But  the  advisory  committees 
might  in  some  cases,  I think  you  said, 

cover  a very  large  area  indeed? -Yes, 

for  certain  services.  The  fire  service  is 
a case  in  point. 

11231.  You  would  at  least  consider 
whether  in  some  cases  those  advisory 
committees  covering  a larger  area  should 
have  executive  powers? Yes,  for  cer- 

tain services  i>t  might  well  be  they  should 
have  executive  powers. 

11232.  But  you  would  like  thorn 

appointed  by  the  new  authorities? 

Yes,  I think  they  should  elect  their  own 
-members  to  serve  on  them. 

11233.  I expect  you  have  given  quite 
a lot  of  thought  to  this.  You  -are  sure 
wha-t  you  have  in  mind  is  ad  hoc  ad- 
visory committees  for  different  purposes, 
one  purpose  each,  education  or  whatever 

it  is? Yes,  indeed.  In  my  view  it  is 

impossible  to  get  an  ideal  area  for  a 
different  number  of  services.  If  you  take 
any  particular  service  there  is  -a  certain 
ideal  area  in  iwhioh  that  service  can  per- 
form -but  that  will  not  be  correct  for 
another  service.  Therefore  you  are 
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driven  to  this  ad  hoc  formation  to  deal 
with  each  particular  service. 

11234.  Sir  John  Wrigley  : I would  like 
to  ask  -in  regard  to  advisory  committees, 
as  I understand  to  take  the  case  of  the 
fire  service,  if  this  centralised  ibody  is 
really  -the.  one  that  is  going  to  administer 

the  service? .My  own  view  with 

regard  to  fire  is  they  should  have  execu- 
tive power,  certainly. 

11235.  Does  it  not  mean  for  some  ser- 
vices you  might  want  something  which 
would  -more  properly  he  called  a joint 
hoard  so  that  the  executive  powers  to 
carry  out  the  service  and  in  fact  the 
responsibility  for  the  fire  service  would 
be  put  by  Parliament  on  them  and  not 
on  the  ho  rough  councils,  whereas  there 
might  he  other  services  where  you  say 
we  certainly  need  to  work  together  hut 
we  can  do  it  by  having  joint  committees 
of  the  boroughs  so  that  the  responsibility 
for  the  service  still  rests  on  the 

boroughs?- Yes,  I think  that  is  so. 

I would  like  to  see  as  much  respon- 
sibility rest  on  the  boroughs  as  can  he 
arranged.  Joint  hoards  tend  once  again 
to  be  a little  remote  and  they  become 
merely  precepting  authorities  on  the 
various  bodies.  We  are  members  of  a 
joint  hoard  with  'Barnes  for  sewerage 
purposes,  but  we  as  Richmond  Council 
have  no  voice  in  that  whatsoever. 
Sometimes  there  have  been  difficulties. 
I can  remember  in  30  years  we  have  had 
one  or  two  instances  where  difficulties 
have  arisen  where  X do  not  think  they 
■need  have  arisen  had  they  been  respon- 
sible to  the  district  authorities  but  it  is 
a statutory  body  completely  independent 
of  us.  On  the  other  hand,  a body  if  its 
administration  is  to  be  speedy  and  effi- 
cient must  surely  be  able  to  act  without 
constantly  going  hack  to  its  parent 
members. 

11236.  I rather  gather  you  agree  for 
those  services  which  cannot  be  fully 
earned  out  by  the  individual  borough 
because  they  need  to  be  looked  at  over 
a wider  area,  you  would  'think  of  two 
different  methods:  one  a sort  of  joint 
committee  working  in  with  one  another, 
and  the  other  something  in  the  nature  of 
a joint  indirectly  elected  board  where 
the  board  is  to  have  full  responsibility 

for  the  services. -‘Might  _ I interpose 

there  that  for  certain  services  I think 
one  of  the  authorities  could  own  and 
control  on  behalf  of  several  neighbours, 
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which  reduces  the  number  of  ad  hoc 
■bodies  necessary. 

11237.  That  is  a variant  of  my  first 
question? Yes. 

11238.  There  are  three  committees. 
Statutory  responsibility  for  the  service 
still  rests  on  individual  bodies.  They 
have  a joint  committee  to  carry  it  out. 
You  have  them  where  the  whole  opera- 
tion needs  to  be  handled  over  a wider 
area? Yes,  that  is  my  view. 

11239.  If  you  have  a joint  board  you 
would  have  an  indirectly  elected  joint 

board? Appointed  from  members  of 

ithe  local  authorities — the  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  local  authorities. 

11240.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  You  'have 
quite  clearly  given  a good  deal  of  thought 
•to  this,  and  take  seriously,  do  you  not, 
these  services  which  require  this  wider 
consideration  and  wider  co-ordination? 
You  take  .this  seriously,  not  just 
as  a small  matter,  but  you  are 
thinking  of  a number  of  particular  single 
purpose  advisory  committees,  joint 
boards,  and  so  on.  'Have  you  thought 
whether  it  would  be  possible  and  desir- 
able |to  have  one  possibly  indirectly 
elected  or  indirectly  appointed — a joint 
council  to  deal  with  all  these  services? 

You  have  almost  come  down  to 

regional  government  in  that  case,  have 
you  not? 

11241.  Of  this  indirect  type? Yes. 

11242.  You  have  thought  of  that  and 

do  not  like  it? 1 do  not  like  it  but 

would  'rather  have  the  body  be  respon- 
sible for  a particular  service  and  confine 
itself  to  that  service  rather  than  have  an 
administrative  body  set  up  dealing  with 
a number  of  'services. 

11243.  Then  if  there  'are  quite  a num- 
ber of  these  bodies  .they  tend  to  fall  into 
different  kinds  and  are  complicated  so 
that  the  public  might  find  the  system 

difficult  to  comprehend. 1 do  not 

think  there  need  be  so  many  of  these 
bodies  at  all.  I do  not  think  -there  are 
so  many  services  that  need  an  overriding 
body.  I think  the  number  would  be 
limited  by  that  consideration  alone. 

11244.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Could  you 
tell  us  what  you  regard  'as  the  main  ser- 
vices you  have  in  mind?  I do  not  know 

how  many  you  have  thought  of. 

There  are  the  ones  already  mentioned — 
roads,  transport  and  the  fire  service. 
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Water  of  course  is  possible : it  is  outside 
the  ambit  of  your  consideration  but  that 
is  one  that  I would  include  unless  we 
were  to  have  a national  grid. 

11245.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Planning? 
Yes,  planning  does  require  some  co- 
ordination but  it  might  'be  that  co- 
ordination could  be  exercised  by  the 
Ministry.  On  the  other  hand,  since  (the 
Ministry  is  called  in  frequently  to 
adjudicate  it  might  be  as  well  to  have 
an  independent  body. 

11246.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  It  would  be 
necessary  to  have  somebody  prepare  the 
plan? Yes. 

Sir  John  Wrigley:  It  would  be  too 
difficult  a task  for  the  Minister  to  co- 
ordinate plans  of  30  or  40  authorities. 

11247.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Then  in 
education  would  you  think  you  could 
secure  free  .trade  in  secondary  schools 

without  some  body  of  this  kind? 1 

should  have  -thought  it  could  have  been 
done  without  an  additional  body.  It  is 
just  a question  of  L.S.D.,  the  number  of 
students  involved. 

11248.  You-  do  not  think  what  you 
have  just  said  assumes  that  you  are  going 
to  manage  with  the  existing  schools  and 
plant? Heaven  forbid. 

11249.  Can  you  deal  with  the  develop- 
ment of  schools  and  the  development  of 
the  education  system?  Do  you  still 
think  of  secondary  schools  without  some 
body  of  this  kind  covering  a wider  area? 

1 think  each  body  should  be  capable 

of  preparing  its  -own  development  plan 
for  education  and  submit  that  to  the 
Minister  who  would  act  as  a co-ordinator. 

11250.  The  Minister  seems  to  have 
shown  -some  desire  to  reduce  the  number 
of  authorities  that  he  dealt  with  I sup- 
pose under  the  1944  Act? Yes. 

11251.  You  want  to  push  him  back  to 
dealing  with  very  large  numbers  of 

authorities  again? Yes,  so  far  as  -the 

Greater  London  area  is  concerned. 

11252.  So  far  as  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations  is  concerned  it 

would  apply  again? I think  so,  to  a 

very  large  extent. 

11253.  So  the  Minister  would  really 

have  a job  on  his  hands? He  would 

indeed. 

11254.  You  do  not  mind  that? 1 

do  not  mind. 


11255.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  There  is  just 
one  general  point  of  principle.  I -think 
what  you  are  trying  to  do  is  to  secure 
a distribution  of  statutory  responsibility 
so  that  when  an  authority  is  responsible 
it  carries  out  the  services  in  its  own 
right.  You  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  any 

system  of  delegation? -That  is  true. 

It  is  a system  I do  not  like  at  all.  As 
I have  indicated,  to  a very  large  extent 
it  becomes  three-tier.  Instead  of  having 
two  tiers,  county  and  your  borough,  you 
have  an  intermediate  tier. 

11256.  The  area  committees? Yes, 

exactly.  For  town  planning  we  in  Rich- 
mond are  linked  up  with  Barnes,  King- 
ston, Surbiton  and  Esher  In  -the  Riverside 
Area  Sub-Committee.  A developer  puts 
in  -plans.  Those  plans  are  first  considered 
by  an  officer  who  decides  if  they  are 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  county  or  dis- 
trict authority.  Most  of  them  are  dealt 
with  by  the  district  authority,  but  some 
are  reserved  for  the  county.  These  are 
considered  by  -the  district  whose  com- 
ments go  to  Riverside  Area  Sub-Com- 
mittee. They  consider  them  again  and 
in  general  make  recommendations  -to  the 
County  Planning  Committee. 

11257.  We  have  had  two  criticisms  of 
the  system  of  delegation.  One  starts 
from  the  basis  this  system  might  pos- 
sibly have  worked  well,  but  it  has  been 
administered  so  badly  that  it  does  not 
work.  You  start  from  the  basis  this 
system  is  administered  so  well  it  does  in 
fact  wo-rk? That  is  quite  -a  -true  state- 

ment. It  does  work  very  well  indeed 
in  Surrey,  generally,  hut  it  ought  not  to ! 

11258.  What  you  are  saying  is  the 

system  is  wrong? The  system  is 

clumsy. 

11259.  Because  you  think  that  the  re- 
sponsibility should  be  put  on  the 
authority  which  in  fact  does  the  adminis- 
tration. There  should  only  be  one 
authority  responsible  for  one  service? 

There  should  only  be  one  authority 

responsible  for  one  service,  yes.  This 
endeavour  to  delegate  to  someone  else 
sometimes  in  an  advisory  capacity  only 
is  really  a waste  of  time.  I think  Coun- 
cillor Hawkins  has  had  experience  of 
this  on  the  health  and  welfare  side. — 
Alderman  Hawkins : That  is  so,  Sir.  I 
feel  we  are  just  a party  of  yes-men 
serving  on  those  committees.  I left  the 
education  committee  shortly  after  the 
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1944  Act  became  operative  for  that  very 
reason.  I also  was  compelled  in  spite 
of  my  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
old  people  to  leave  the  welfare  com- 
mittee for  that  reason  again  and  I do 
not  like  the  system  whereby  you  are 
imposed  on  from  up  above  and  you 
really  do  in  essence  become  yes-men. 
I have  no  desire  to  sit  on  any  com- 
mittee on  which  I cannot  express  and 
have  taken  into  consideration  my  point 
of  view  whether  it  is  carried  or  not. 
I do  'like  to  be  one  of  the  body  doing 
the  job  rather  than  one  that  would  be 
prepared  to  sit  there  and  say  yes. 

11260.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Might  I 
just  ask  you  what  committees  you 

moved  on  to  after? None  of  those 

divisional  committees  because  I became 
more  and  more  disgusted  at  the  period 
during  which  I served  on  them. 

11261.  You  identify  yourselves  with 
committees  in  which  the  borough  has 

powers — Richmond? 1 have  served 

on  all  committees  of  the  Richmond 
Borough  Council  at  different  times  but 
I have  ceased  to  allow  my  name  to  be 
nominated  for  any  of  these  divisional 
committees. 

11262.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Before  1944 

were  you  a Part  III  authority?- 

Alderman  Starr : Yes,  Sir. 

11263.  Were  you  also  maternity  and 
child  welfare? We  were. 

11264.  Were  you  also  responsible  for 
making  your  own  plan? Yes. 

11265.  Those  are  three  services  which 
although  they  have  taken  some  different 
form  since  you  are  asking  to  have  back 

as  something  you  had  before? Yes, 

Sir. 

11266.  Sir  Charles  Morris  \ But  with  a 

definite  size? Alderman  Hawkins: 

Yes. — Alderman  Starr:  We  realise  the 
Commission  has  an  extremely  difficult 
rtask.  If  you  set  as  an  exercise  an 
attempt  to  define  certain  areas  of 
Greater  London  you  obviously  would 
not  necessarily  start  with  Richmond. 
What  you  do  on  our  left  hand  side  may 
influence  what  you  do  on  our  right  hand 
side  and  so  on.  I think  it  basically 
correct  ithait  a body  such  as  the  Com- 
mission should  determine  those  outlines 
and  then  we  locally  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  our  opinions  on 
them. 

11267.  Miss  Johnston:  I think  in  re- 
gard to  the  health  and  welfare  services 
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there  are  not  perhaps  the  same  diffi- 
culties in  having  a not  very  enormous 
size  as  they  are  very  personal  services, 
but  the  argument  we  have  had  put  to 
us  about  the  advantages  of  smaller 
bodies  is  very  often  it  is  so  much  easier 
for  the  inhabitants  to  know  that  by 
goin§  to  the  town  hall  they  can  make 
enquiries  about  all  the  services  that  they 
want,  home  helps,  and  so  on. Yes. 

11268.  Supposing  you  became  part  of  a 
bigger  authority  you  realise  that  the  town 
hall  to  which  they  would  go  might  not 
be  that  of  Richmond? Quite  so. 

11269.  You  still  think  it  will  be  better 
for  Richmond  people  to  have  to  go  to 
another  town  hall  rather  than  working 

through  the  present  county  system? I 

think  to  a large  extent  that  is  more  or 
less  covered  by  local  offices,  is  it  not? 
You  have  your  citizens  advice  bureaux 
and  so  on. 

11270.  The  argument  is  often  put  very 

strongly  about  this  one  focal  point. 

Of  course  the  focal  point  is  very  good 
if  it  happens  to  be  in  your  own  locality. 

11271.  After  all  the  county  is  working 
now  through  the  local  offices? It  is. 

11272.  There  is  the  argument  people 

do  not  know  where  the  office  is. They 

may  not  know  although  there  are  oppor- 
tunities for  them  to  find  out  through  the 
citizens  advice  bureau. 

11273.  There  are  not  citizens  advice 
bureaux  everywhere.  They  always  can 
get  information  by  going  to  the  town 
hall. 1 suppose  also  advice  can  be  ob- 

tained from  the  Post  Office. 

11274.  The  argument  is  it  is  so  much 
better  if  your  town  hall  provides  the  ser- 
vices.  -Of  course  the  whole  point  is 

you  cannot  have  a town  hall  in  every 
street.  Someone  has  got  to  be  further 
away  from  the  town  hall  than  someone 
else  but  for  the  person  who  is  in  need  of 
advice  and  assistance  I think  there  are 
ample  opportunities  in  regard  to  the 
health  side.  Surely  his  family  doctor 
would  advise  him  or  her  as  to  the  line 
of  approach. 

11275.  There  are  lines? It  is  a 

question  of  making  those  lines  known — 
publicity.  I think  a lot  of  our  publicity 
at  the  moment  is  rather  lacking  but  I 
think  most  of  us  are  trying  to  do  our 

best  to  improve  that. Alderman 

Hawkins : I have  with  me  a record  of 
the  health  services  in  Croydon  and  these 
A 5 
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are  notes  for  medical  practitioners  so  that 
they  can  give  any  information  from  that 
book  to  any  individual  that  comes  under 
their  care. 

1276.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Your  views 
have  been  affected  by  visiting  and  study- 
ing Croydon? Alderman  Starr : Yes, 

that  is  so.  I would  say  my  views  were 
solidified  there.  I had  already  formed 
views  and  they  were  confirmed  with 

what  I saw. Alderman  Hawkins : I 

have  had  experience  serving  a govern- 
ment department  in  Croydon  and  it  was 
my  business  to  be  constantly  in  contact 
with  the  local  authorities.  I found  in  the 
smaller  boroughs  outside  the  county 
borough  of  Croydon  the  information  was 
much  more  difficult  to  secure  than  it 
was  in  the  borough  of  Croydon. 

11277.  Considering  the  health  service 
you  would  say  that  your  experience  of 
that  particular  service  fits  in  with  your 
general  contention,  that  is  to  say,  you 
think  that  a larger  authority  could  make 
these  services  better  than  a Richmond  of 
its  present  size,  but  a Richmond  of  the 
size  you  propose  could  do  it  perfectly 

adequately.  That  is  your  view? 

Alderman  Starr:  Yes,  Sir.  On  24th 
September  when  you  heard  Barnes  and 
Richmond  you  had  before  you  one  officer 
who  was  medical  officer  of  both  those 
boroughs  and  also  divisional  medical 
officer.  It  is  a bit  silly,  is  it  not,  whereas 
if  it  were  one  borough  or  part  of  one 
borough  you  would  do  away  with  all  that 
rather  unnecessary  complication  of  titles. 

11278.  Barnes  is  on  the  same  side  of 

the  river? Yes,  on  our  Aside. — Aider- 

man  Hawkins : The  position  previously 
was  very  different.  We  had  Dr.  Pereira 
acting  as  county  medical  officer  with  a 
separate  medical  officer  for  Barnes. 

11279.  That  has  been  corrected?  May 
I interpose  there?  I suppose  it  is  partly 
in  connection  with  the  consideration  of 
boundaries  and  the  arrangement  for 
making  an  authority  of  a larger  size — 
it  is  partly  in  that  connection  you 

make  your  point  about  the  river? 

It  is  partly  in  that  connection  and  the 
fact  we  do  submit  the  river  does  join 
two  communities  together.  It  is  a point 
of  common  interest ; frequently  it  is  the 
only  point  of  common  interest ; and 
whatever  happens  on  that  river  is  of  vital 
interest  to  iboth  communities.  Both  com- 
munities are  one,  linked  by  the  river. 


11280.  You  can  well  imagine  instances 
of  your  part  of  the  Thames  having  a 
satisfactory  community  straddling  the 

river? Yes,  indeed,  and  other  parts 

too.  Mary  I call  attention  to  the  City  of 
Ruda-iPesth  as  am  example. 

11281.  Miss  Johnston : Is  it  going 
against  history  to  say  the  river  makes  a 

join? Alderman  Starr : We  have 

always  regarded  the  river  as  a boundary, 
but  in  point  of  fact  it  is  not  so  much  a 
boundary  as  a point  of  common  interest. 
It  is  often  the  only  point  of  common 
interest  two  communities  have. 

11282.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I think  we 
have  really  asked  you  the  questions  we 
had  in  mind  to  ask  you.  Would  you  like 
after  this  discussion  to  sum  up  or  add 
anything,  or  would  any  of  your  col- 
leagues like  to  add  or  sum  up  in  any  way? 

Alderman  Hawkins : I do  not  think 

I have  anything  to  add  except  of  course 
to  remind  you  of  the  remoteness  often 
of  the  county  council  representatives  from 
the  borough.  In  a borough  the  size  of 
Richmond  many  people  in  common  hold 
this  view  that  you  appoint  three  persons 
from  your  borough  to  spend  50  per  cent, 
•of  your  income  or  collected  rates  and 
you  appoint  another  30  councilors  to  ad- 
minister one-third  of  the  remainder  of 
that  money.  It  seems  rather  topsy-turvy 
where  you  appoint  three  to  spend  50  per 
cent,  whereas  the  others  appoint  30  to 
distribute  the  other  one-third.  I am 
counting  the  elected  people. 

11283.  Thank  you  for  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  vote  for  the  county  council 
being  lower  than  the  vote  for,,  the 

borough. Alderman  Starr:  Almost 

invariably  the  county  poll  is  lower  than 
the  percentage  poll  for  a local  borough 
election,  .and  I think  that  is  general 
throughout  the  country. 

11284.  Sir  John  Wrigley : One  of  your 
basic  ideas  is  to  put  the  responsibility 
for  services  in  the  hands  of  the  authority 
which  has  to  raise  the  rates  for  them  7 
Yes,  precisely. 

11285.  I take  it  all  these  services,  ex- 
cepting those  which  might  be  carried 
out  by  an  authority  responsible  for  a 
much  wider  area,  would  be  conferred 
on  the  authority  and  paid  for  out  of 
local  rates.  There  would  cease  to  be  a 
council  precept  except  for  any  services 
put  in  the  hands  of  an  authority  for  a 

wider  area? Indeed  on  the  financial 

side  it  might  operate  the  other  way. 
Surely  it  is  incumbent  on  the  urban 
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population  to  support  the  rural  popula- 
tion to  some  extent,  and  it  might  well 
be  that  the  extra-metropolitan  parts  of 
Surrey,  Kent  and  Essex  would  require 
financial  support  which  would  probably 
come  from  the  Exchequer,  but  the 
Exchequer  would  then  reduce  its  grants 
to  the  metropolitan  parts  of  those 
counties  so  that  in  effect  the  ratepayers 
of  the  urban  areas  would  be  helping 
to  pay  for  the  rural  amenities  they  do 
in  fact  enjoy  and  which  they  should 
pay  for. 

11286.  I was  really  taking  the  simple 
point  that  the  result  of  your  proposals 
is  that  Richmond  would  provide  and  pay 


for  its  own  services  out  of  local  rates 
and  there  would  cease  to  be  a county 
precept  except  for  any  services  which 
might  still  be  left  as  a statutory  responsi- 
bility of  the  county  or  joint  board  or 
whatever  it  was? Yes,  quite. 

11287.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Thank 
you  very  much  Alderman  Starr.  I think 
it  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  you 
for  addressing  your  evidence  to  us  and 
for  coming  and  explaining  it  to  us  very 

clearly. We  are  very  grateful  to  the 

Commission  for  having  received  us,  for 
having  accepted  our  memorandum  and 
for  having  received  us  this  morning  so 
kindly. 


{The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Miss  E.  F.  Gore 
Miss  F.  G.  Craddock 
Miss  J.  M.  Darwin 

on  behalf  of  the  Royal  College  of  Midwives 
Called  and  Examined 


11288.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Miss 

Gore,  are  you  leading  the  delegation? 
Miss  Gore : Yes. 

11289.  Miss  Gore,  we  are  very 
grateful  to  you  for  submitting  evidence 
and  also  for  coming  to  give  us  oral 
evidence  this  morning.  We  should  like 
you,  if  you  would,  to  handle  the  pre- 
sentation of  your  oral  evidence  this 
morning  in  your  own  way  and  to  call 
upon  yourself  or  your  colleagues  at  any 
stage  you  would  like  to  answer  anything 
or  to  put  forward  any  view.  Would 
you  like  to  make  an  opening  statement? 

-Yes,  I think  my  colleague  here 

would  just  like  to  open  and  then  we 
thought  that  perhaps  you  would  want 
to  ask  us  to  elucidate  anything  in  the 
memorandum  to  you. 

11290.  Thank  you  very  much.  If 

Miss  Darwin  would  like  to  begin. 

Miss  Darwin : We  do  feel  there  is  not 
a very  great  deal  we  can  say,  excepting 
that  we  are  fully  in  agreement  with  all 
the  evidence  that  has  ‘been  submitted  by 
the  Royal  College  of  Midwives.  We  feel 
that  the  points  that  we  have  put  forward 
are  extremely  important  both  to  the 
welfare  of  the  mother  and  the  baby 
and  the  preservation  of  the  service  as  a 
whole.  We  feel  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  useful  if  you  wanted  to  go  more 
deeply  into  those  four  points  if  we 
answered  any  questions  that  you  would 
like  to  ask  us  about  them. 

11291.  Thank  you  very  much.  Miss 
Gore,  would  either  you  or  Miss 
Craddook  like  to  say  anything  at  this 
point? Miss  Gore:  No,  thank  you. 

Sir  Charles  Morris:  Miss  Johnston, 
would  you  like  to  ask  a few  questions? 

11292.  Miss  Johnston : I think  you 
said  in  your  evidence  that  you  felt  the 
National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  had 
been  beneficial  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  administration  of  the  midwifery 
service  and  one  of  the  points  was  that 
there  was  possibly  better  co-operation 
with  the  hospitals.  I rather  wondered 
how  much  that  really  is  the  case  in  the 


London  Area  anyhow  as  compared  with 
other  areas  because  the  four  Regional 
Hospital  Boards  and  hospital  manage- 
ment committees  seem  to  have  no  rela- 
tion at  all  either  to  the  boroughs  or, 
in  the  L.C.C.  area  to  the  divisions,  t 
should  have  thought  that  that  was  less 

the  case  in  London  than  elsewhere? 

London  is  exceptional,  as  Miss  Johnston 
has  already  said,  but  outside  in  the 
provinces  the  relation  between  the 
hospitals  and  the  domiciliary  services 
has  been  very  much  closer.  I would 
not  like  to  say  that  London  was  the 
exception  to  that.  In  parts  of  London 
co-operation  with  the  hospital  has  been 
closer.  I would  not  say  it  was  the  general 
pattern  but  in  parts  of  London  the  co- 
operation definitely  has  been  closer.  But 
outside  in  the  provinces  the  relationship 
has  been  definitely  very  much  better 
and  I think  everybody  has  benefited 
from  that  co-operation  between  hospital 
and  domiciliary  services.  But  London, 
one  is  always  told,  is  a law  unto  itself. 
I think  it  is  the  teaching  side  of  the 
hospitals  which  has  been  the  difficulty 
in  London. 

11293.  I think  you  said  the  figure  you 
thought  best  from  population  point  of 

view  was  200,000  to  400,000? Yes. 

I think  perhaps  Miss  Craddock  would 
like  to  say  something  on  that.  She  had 
some  dealings  with  a figure  of  200,000. 
— Miss  Craddock:  Yes,  we  found  that 
is  a manageable  figure.  You  would 
require,  we  feel,  between  15  and  20  mid- 
wives for  that  and  you  can  be  person- 
ally in  touch  with  that  number  of  people 
and  you  can  personally  direct  their  work. 
It  is  a fact,  of  course,  that  in  most  areas 
you  combine  that  with  the  work  of  the 
home  nursing  service  which  gives  you  a 
bigger  staff.  It  is  important,  of  course, 
to  know  all  your  staff  and  be  able  to 
guide  them,  control  the  amount  of  work 
they  have,  the  number  of  deliveries  and 
so  on.  We  find  that  is  a workable  figure. 

11294.  I ithink  at  any  rate  in  the 
L.C.C.  area  and  in  Middlesex  an  ex- 
ceptionally high  number  of  mothers 
have  their  babies  in  hospital.  Does  that 
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mean  ithat  you  need  a larger  population 
in  order  ito  support  a manageable,  right 

number  of  midwives? 1 am  a 

Middlesex  County  Council  supervisor  of 
midwives,  and,  as  I say,  my  work  is 
combined  with  home  nursing  so  that 
I suppose  if  you  had  an  area  where 
less  people  went  to  hospital  -the  number 
would  be  right,  I think,  actually  if  you 
did  not  combine  it  with  'home  nursing. 
I suppose  when  you  get  up  to-  400,000 
•that  is  all  night,  if  you  are  just  doing  the 
one  service,  but  if  you  have  200,000  in 
an  area  where  you  have  a large  number 
of  people  agoing  to  hospital  then  I think 
perhaps  that  is  a bit  low  for  one  super- 
intendent. 

11295.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Is  there 
some  reason  in  the  circumstances  of 
London  why  more  mothers  need  to  go 
into  hospital  or  is  that  there  are  more 
hospital  beds  available  and  .they  do  go 
there? 1 ithink  it  is  largely  environ- 

mental really.  We  have  so  many  in  my 
own  particular  area,  which  is,  I think, 
fairly  representative  of  Middlesex,  where 
the  parents  are  living  in  perhaps  one  or 
two  rooms,  it  is  not  suitable  for  home 
confinement  and  therefore  they  try  to 
get  a hospital  bed  on  environmental 
grounds.  lit  as  not  a medical  reason. 

11296.  Not  a medical  reason? 

No. 

11297.  If  the  housing  were  improved 
and  there  was  less  over-crowding  the 
differentiation  between  London  and  the 
rest  of  the  country  would  decrease, 

would  it? Miss  Gore : I do  not 

know,  Sir.  I am  just  thinking  of  the 
North  of  England  where  the  hospital  bed 
situation  is  a rather  different  posi- 
tion, where  they  have  very  few  beds. 
There  we  have  .the  reverse  of  London. 
Whereas  in  London  we  have  80  per  cent, 
hospital  confinements,  20  per  cent, 
domiciliary,  in  the  Newcastle,  Sunder- 
land, Durham  area  we  have  got  20  per 
cent,  hospital  more  or  .less  and  the  80 
per  cent,  districts.  The  availability  of 
hospital  beds  has  made  a great  deal  of 
difference. 

11298.  lit  certainly  used  to  be  true  that 
over-crowding  as  such  was  greater  in 
Newcastle  and  Durham  than  it  was  in 

London. Yes.  That  is  'the  position. 

Geographically  it  is  just  a complete  re- 
versal. In  most  of  .the  provincial  towns 
in  .the  north  we  have  the  20  per  cent, 
hospital,  80  per  cent,  domiciliary  and  in 
London  it  is  just  ithe  other  way  round. 


11299.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
future  'trends  on  ithat?  Does  it  mean 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  dealing 
with  midwifery  perfectly  you  would 
want  more  hospital  beds  or  better 

housing  accommodation  or  both? 1 

want  the  best  of  both  worlds,  alas ! I 
thiink  ithat  hospital  beds  should  be  avail- 
able where  'there  is  need  of  them.  We 
have  had  a great  improvement  in  the 
housing  conditions  in  London  with  the 
enormous  blocks  of  flats  that  have  gone 
up  butt  we  have  not  found  that  it  has. 
followed.  We  have  found  that  where 
the  flats  have  been  put  in  in  London 
most  of  ithe  people  are  still,  shall  I say,, 
perhaps  advised  to  have  a hospital 
confinement. 

11300.  Miss  Johnston:  Is  it  possible 
the  people  in  the  north  are  a bit  more 

independent  and  home-minded? 

Miss  Craddock:  I think  it  is  tradition. 
— Miss  Gore:  Yes,  tradition  does  have 
its  effect,  but  I should  'think  over  the 
last  ten  years,  if  not  before  that,  a great 
many  women  have  been  guided  or 
persuaded  or  not  given  a choice,  shall  I 
say.  Ait  one  time  before  1948  there  was 
a choice  of  whether  they  had  it  at  home 
or  in  hospital,  in  the  London  area 
particularly.  Since  then  that  choice  has 
more  or  less  been  withdrawn.  When 
they  go.  to  a clinic  they  are  told  there 
are  beds,  A,  B,  C,  D and  E.,  and  often 
the  fact  that  they  can  have  a home  con- 
finement with  ithe  facilities  more  or  less 
as  near  as  possible  the  same  as  they 
would  get  in  hospital  is  not  mentioned. 
O.ne  found  -that  last  year  particularly, 
when  one  of  our  .teaching  hospitals  here 
had  to  dose  for  infection  and  we  had  to 
go  round  .the  patients  who  were  booked, 
asking  .them  if  they  could  be  able  to 
stay  at  'home  at  the  eleventh  hour  and 
we  found,  going  to  individual  people, 
that  they  said  they  did  not  know  that 
'they  could  have  stayed  at  home.  They 
were  not  offered  a home  confinement. 

11301.  I see. .So  the  trend  has 

been  ito  direct  them  along  a certain 
channel,  I think,  particularly  perhaps  in 
'the  .London  area  —Miss  Darwin:  We 
have  this  big  migrant  ponulation  in 
London.  That  is  always  going  to  be  a 
problem.  We  have  people  not  only 
from  overseas  but  from  other  parts  of 
England  who  come  into  London,  con- 
gregating largely  round  the  main  line 
termini,  Paddington  area,  Islington, 
round  King’s  Cross.  They  are  the 
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people,  very  often  coming  in  late,  who 
need  hospital  beds.  They  are  mostly 
in  odd  rooms  and  I do  not  think  even 
if  housing  improves  enormously  we 
shall  ever  be  entirely  rid  of  them. 
Sometimes  for  very  good  reasons,  their 
husbands  come  to  work  in  London  and 
they  are  two -thirds  through  their 
pregnancy ; and  also  we  have  double 
the  illegitimacy,  rate  in  London  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  and  that 
increases  the  hospital  need. 

11302.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Your  con- 
clusion would  he,  and  this  is  the  reason 
I put  my  question  at  the  start,  that  it 
will  always  he  the  case  in  London  that 
there  will  tend  to  be  more  confinements 
in  hospital  and  therefore  a smaller  pro- 
portion of  domiciliary  midwives  and 
therefore  in  order  to  have  your  right 
minimum  number  of  midwives  in  an  area 
you  need  a larger  population  than  would 
be  necessary  in  the  rest  of  the  country? 
— —Miss  Gore : Exactly. 

11303.  Sir  Charles  Morris : ,May  I just 
ask  about  first  confinements?  Would  it 
in  any  case  be  accepted  doctrine  that 
one  should  persuade  mothers  to  have 
their  first  confinements  in  hospital  or 

would  that  not  he  so? That  iwas  a 

policy  which  has  'been  put  over  during 
the  last  ten  years  hut  we  have  found 
that  one  of  the  hospitals  that  has  the 
highest  percentage  of  deliveries  in  the 
London  area  has  put  out  in  writing  over 
the  past  twelve  months  that  they  are  not 
taking  a woman  in  with  her  first  baby: 
that  the  necessity  for  the  woman  who 
has  six,  seven  or  eight  is  greater  than 
the  woman  with  her  first  baby.  The  risk 
to  the  woman  with  her  baby,  fifth,  sixth, 
or  seventh,  is  a greater  sort  of  maternal 
death  risk  than  the  woman  having  her 
first  baby.  Therefore  they  have  said 
we  are  not  taking  them  in  with  their  first 
babies  unless  they  are  over  thirty  or  they 
qualify  on  certain  grounds. 

11304.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  We  do  not 
generalise  qn  quite  local  conditions. 
There  are  far  more  (women  having  first 
babies  than  are  having  ninth  babies? 

That  goes  for  areas.  We  do  find 

some  parts  of  London  where  we  are 
dealing  with  six,  seven,  eight,  even  up  to 
twelve.  . We  do  deal  with  that  type  of 
population  and  I feel  they  are  the  ones 
that  are  the  .more  hazardous. 

11305.  All  I meant  is,  it  is  a smaller 
number  of  cases?— — Yes. 


11306.  Miss  Johnston:  When  it  is  a 
social  reason  for  going  to  hospital  who 

takes  the  decision? Miss  Craddock  : 

The  midwife.  That  is  not  general.  Some- 
times it  is  the  health  visitor,  sometimes 
it  is  the  midwife  but  as  a midwife 
representative  I would  like  it  always  to 
be  .the  midwife  because  it  is  the  mid- 
wife who  will  have  to  deliver  that 
woman  at  home  if  it  is  decided  it  is 
suitable.  But  then  usually  the  hospital 
asks  us  for  an  environmental  report,  a 
•written  report,  which  is  sent  to  us  and 
it  is  for  the  local  authority  to  decide  who 
should  do  the  visit.  I think  in  some 
places  a shortage  of  mid  wives  has  made 
the  medical  officer  ask  the  health  visitors 
to  do  the  visit  but  as  a principle  . we 
would  like  midwives  always  to  do  it. 

11307.  Of  course  the  health  visitor 

might  also  know  the  family? Yes,  if 

the  health  visitor  already  knows  the 
family  that  is  all  right,  the  report  is  done 
without  a visit  at  all. 

11308.  I think  you  make  a -point 
that  the  midwives  should  be  supervised 
by  a inon-medical  supervisor — that  is  by 

a midwife  really,  is  lit  not? Yes.  The 

non-medical  supervisor  is  a midwife. 

11309.  In  /Middlesex  you  said  you 
supervise  the  nurses? Yes. 

11310.  And  who  supervises  the  health 

visitors? They  have  a separate 

superintendent. 

11311.  And  is  that  both  at  county  and 

at  area  level? tWe  have  no  county 

nursing  officers.  They  are  all  area 
nursing  officers. 

11312.  Reporting  to  the  medical 
officer  of  health  for  the  area? -Yes. 

11313.  I see,  yes. They  are  county 

appointments,  of  course,  but  we  do  not 
have  one  county  nursing  officer  who  is 
responsible  for  the  whole  area.  .Each 
area  has  a superintendent  health  visitor 
and  non-medical  supervisor  of  midwives 
and  home  nursing  superintendent  posts 
combined  and  they  each  have  deputies. 

11314.  I see.  How  many  an  id  wives 

are  there  in  your  area? In  my  area 

I have  14  midwives  but  my  area  is 
peculiar  in  that  Queen  Charlotte’s  look 
after  Acton  for  midwifery.  I do  not 
superintend  Queen  Charlotte’s  district 
nurses  but  I do  supervise  them  from  a 
statutory  point  of  view  and  1 think  there 
are  three  midwives  at  Queen  Charlotte’s 
who  work  in  Acton.  Queen  Charlotte’s 
look  after  Acton.  . 
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Sir  Charles  Morris : In  addition  to 
your  14? Yes. 

11315.  Miss  Johnston : What  is  the 

population  of  the  area  roughly? 1 

think  it  is  80,000  in  Acton.  That  is 
280,000  Ealing  and  Acton.  Ealing  itself 
is  just  under  200,000. 

11316.  In  the  London  area  I think 
half  the  .midwives  are  supplied  .by  the 
London  County  Council  and  the  rest  by 
hospitals  and  voluntary  bodies,  is  that 
right? Miss  Gore : Yes. 

11317.  Do  the  L.C.C.  only  supervise 

their  own? No,  we  supervise  .the 

voluntary  bodies  as  well. 

11318.  I see,  and  it  works  under_  the 

divisions,  I suppose? -No.  It  is  a 

central  control,  not  divisional  control. 
Midwiferv  in  London  is  done  from 
County  Hall,  not  from  the  divisions. 

11319.  So  is  there  one  chief  midwife 

or  whatever  you  call  her? No.  There 

are  four  suDervisors  all  on  the  same 
level.  We  divide  London  into  four  for 
supervisory  purposes  but  our  head- 
quarters is  County  Hall. 

11320.  I suppose  you  are  solely 
responsible  for  the  .midwives,  not  for  the 

nurses? Yes,  entirely  responsible  for 

midwives. 

11321.  In  both  your  areas  do  the  ex- 
pectant mothers  get  in  touch  direct  with 

the  midwives? The  system  varies. 

Most  of  them,  if  they  have  had  the  mid- 
wife before,  apply  direct.  A section  of 
them  apply  through  the  L.C.C.  clinics, 
infant  welfare  and  ante-natal  clinic.  They 
come  to  the  clinic  to  make  their  first 
application.  A few  of  them  are  referred 
from  their  own  doctor  and  a percentage 
are  referred  from  the  hospitals. 

11322.  Yes. So  we  have  not  one 

system.  There  are  four  systems  more 
or  less. 

11323.  Do  they  have  a choice? 

Not  specifically.  Each  midwife  has  an 
area  but  midwives  for  administrative 
purposes  work  in  groups  of  three  or 
four  so  if  one  was  off  duty  they  would 
get  one  out  of  that  group. 

11324.  Would  they  get  any  choice? 
Supposing  a woman  particularly  dis- 
liked the  local  midwife  would  she  be  able 

to  have  another  one? If  we  have  a 

complaint  of  that  sort  each  case  is  dealt 
with  individually  on  its  merits.  If  we 
really  feel  there  was  something  very 
specific,  a reason  why  she  did  not  want 


that  particular  midwife,  we  would  con- 
cede, but  we  get  very  few  requests  of 
that  sort.  We  visit  each  patient  who 
complains  and  does  not  want  a parti- 
cular midwife.  We  do  go  and  ask  her 
reason  and  the  matter  is  gone  into  but 
if  she  has  a very  rooted  objection  and 
we  feel  it  would  be  in  her  interests  not 
to  send  that  particular  midwife  then  we 
do  give  her  the  choice  of  one  of  the  other 
three  but  we  never  promise  them  a 
specific  midwife  because  she  may  be  off 
duty,  she  may  be  on  holiday,  she  may 
be  sick.  We  would  feel  it  would  be  most 
unfair  to  say  you  are  going  to  have 
Nurse  X and  at  the  time  Nurse  X was. 
on  holiday  or  sick  or  something,  but  we 
do  say  if  possible  you  will  have  Nurse 
X,  all  things  being  equal. 

11325.  What  proportion  of  the  women 
do  you  get  who  go  to  the  ante-natal 

clinic? 1 would  say  now  we  get 

more  than  95  per  cent,  because  they 
come  to  see  the  midwives  at  the  clinic. 
Their  examination  is  done  there.  The 
odd  5 per  cent,  are  the  cases  that  per- 
haps the  doctor  is  seeing  himself  and 
does  not  wish  them  to  go  to  a clinic. 
By  95  per  cent.  I think  I am  being 
generous. 

11326.  You  get  95  per  cent.? At 

least  95  per  cent. 

11326a.  Sir  Charles  Morris : iMay  I 
just  ask  are  the  5 per  cent,  all  right  or 

are  they  a problem? They  are  only 

a problem  in  this  way  that  they  may 
have  booked  their  own  doctor  and  he 
does  not  wish  them  to  go.  It  depends 
upon  'the  relationship  between  the  doctor 
and  midwife.  If  the  relationship  is  a 
happy  one  she  knows  that  he  has  done 
everything  for  the  patient  that  he  should, 
such  as  blood  records  and  everything 
else.  That  is  known  between  them.  But 
if  the  relationship  is  not  quite  satisfac- 
tory often  the  midwife  is  at  a disadvan- 
tage to  know  whether  the  patient’s  blood 
is  compatible  and  what  have  you,  but  I 
would  say  that  is  about  one  per  cent. 
But  we  do  get  one  per  cent,  of  the  per- 
sons who  will  not  come  anyway,  who 
will  not  go  to  a doctor  or  clinic.  In  that 
case  'the  midwife  goes  to  her. 

11327.  That  is  really  only  one  per 
cent.? Absolutely  one  per  cent.,  yes. 

11328.  Miss  Johnston : I think  you 
said  the  midwives  work  in  teams  of  three 
or  four? Yes. 
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11329.  Supposing  you  have  a really 
small  authority,  not  such  as  you  have  in 
Central  London,  which  only  needs  'three 
or  four  midwives,  they  would  not  have 
a supervisor  .but  what  else  would  they 
be  lacking  that  you  can  give  them  in  a 
place  where  you  can  have  your  four- 
teen?  As  fax  as  I see  they  would  be 

lacking  in  so  many  things.  There  are 
so  many  things  that  one  wants  to  bring 
to  the  midwives  for  the  patient  and  as  a 
supervisor  you  are  in  on  the  latest  teach- 
ing, the  latest  techniques,  the  latest 
everything,  and  therefore  we  feel  that 
that  midwife  probably  may  just  go  along 
in  a rut  for  ten  or  eleven  years  without 
having  the  opportunities  of  bringing  to 
the  patients  the  latest  in  analgesics,  the 
latest  in  drugs,  the  latest  in  things  for 
the  baiby.  These  are  ‘the  things  in  which 
we  feel  they  would  be  lacking. 

11330.  She  would  get  her  training  in 
those  things  from  her  midwife  supervisor 

and  not  from  the  doctor? No,  from 

the  midwife  supervisor.  Indeed,  in  most 
areas  we  constantly  keep  our  midwives 
up  on  post-graduate  education,  we  have 
them  up  periodically.  We  give  them 
days  in  hospital  seeing  the  latest  tech- 
niques and  they  are  kept  absolutely  up 
to  date  every  year  on  the  latest  treat- 
ments that  are  available. 

11331.  Is  there  ever  any  difficulty 
when  you  get  a very  up-to-date  midwife 
serving  a doctor  obstetrician  who  is  very 
un-up-to-date? It  is  a matter  of  per- 

sonalities and  how  you  manage  him.  You 
can  probably  suggest  things  to  him ; 
after  all  if  the  midwife  is  working  with 
a doctor  she  must  take  her  orders  from 
him  but  there  is  .quite  a nice  way  of 
suggesting  that  there  is  perhaps  a differ- 
ent way  of  doing  something. — Miss 
Darwin : It  is  fairly  easy  to  say  I have 
been  spending  a day  in  so-and-so 
hospital  and  I have  been  learning  this, 
that  and  the  other.  Very  often  they 
have  persuaded  the  doctor  to  try  it  with 
them.— Miss  Gore : They  can  say  my 
authority  would,  recommend  or  my 
authority  suggests  to  us  that  we  should 
go  along  these,  lines  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  an  authority  behind  them 
means  a great  deal. 

11332.  To  what  extent  is  this  system  of 
having  a supervisor  common  throughout 

the  country? It  is  universal. — Miss 

Darwin:  There  are  about  210  super- 
visors. 


11333.  Throughout  the  country? 

Throughout  the  country — England  and 
Wales,  that  is. 

11334.  But  in  a number  of  counties  is 
there  not  one  person  at  county  level 
who  looks  after  the  midwives,  the  nurses 
and  the  health  visitors? — —Yes. — Miss 
Gore : Depending  on  numbers. — Miss 

Darwin : But  she  must  fulfil  .the  statu- 
tory qualifications  as  a supervisor  of 
midwives.  Statutory  qualifications  are 
laid  down  that  a person,  whoever  she 
may  be,  who  is  appointed  to  that  post 
must  fulfil  the  statutory  qualifications. 
It  will  not  do  without  them,  because  on 
the  other  side,  the  superintendent  of  the 
health  visitors,  superintendent  of  the 
home  nurses,  there  are  no  statutory 
qualifications,  purely  experience  for 
them,  but  they  cannot  promote  or 
appoint  from  another  authority  some- 
body who  may  be  very  good  at  super- 
intending health  visitors  unless  she  fulfils 
the  statutory  qualifications  of  supervising 
the  midwives  so  that  the  position  of  the 
midwives  is  safeguarded. 

11335.  Once  she  has  fulfilled  them  is 
it  a condition  that  she  keeps  going  . . .? 

To  post-graduate  courses  every  five 

years. 

11336.  Do  you  feel  there  is  any  draw- 
back, provided  she  does  that,  to  also 
superintending  home  nurses,  health 
visitors,  or  do  you  feel  it  makes  for  a 

co-ordinated  .team? Miss  Craddock: 

I think  it  makes  for  a co-ordinated  team. 
I think  it  is  quite  a good  idea,  provided 
you  have  time  to  look  after  the  three 
services. — Miss  Gore : Where  the 

numbers  are  small  and  the  one  person 
could  give  her  undivided  attention  to  the 
■three  services  that  is  all  right.  But 
usually  if  the  numbers  are  big  and  she 
details  part  of  that  job  to  a deputy  I 
think  that  is  where  the  breakdown  is. 
Often  the  deputy  has  not  had  the  ex- 
perience, has  not  the  qualifications  and 
the  people  under  her  are  quite  aware  of 
•it  and  I think  you  get  a lowering  of 
standards  where  that  deputing  happens. 
— Miss  Darwin:  I think  where  the 

numbers  are  small  in  some  of  the 
counties  or  perhaps  where  there  are  area 
divisions  and  the  numbers  are  very  small 
then  once  again  you  do  not  find  the 
supervisor  has  the  experience  or  keeps 
herself  up  to  date  to  keep  her  midwives 
up  to  date. 

11337.  Yes. Her  health  visitors  and 

superintending  of  home  nursing  takes  a 
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larger  part  of  her  time  and  her  interest 
so  often. 

11338.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Did  I under- 
stand, Miss  Craddock,  you  said  in  Mid- 
dlesex there  were  area  supervisors  of 
midwives  but  nobody  at  County  Hall, 

no  chief  superintendent? Miss 

Craddock : Yes,  that  is  true.  We  have 
a principal  woman  doctor  at  County 
Hall. 

11339.  A doctor,  yes. But  not  a 

nursing  officer. 

11340.  I had  an  idea  that  in  Kent 
there  was  a county  supervisor,  is  there 
not? Miss  Gore : That  is  right. 

11341.  Who  is  not  a doctor  but  a mid- 
wife?  Miss  Craddock : I think  that  is 

true  in  a lot  of  the  counties. 

11342.  Which  'is  the  common  system — 
the  Middlesex  or  the  Kent  one  or  do 

both  operate? 1 think  Middlesex  is 

exceptional  in  that  they  have  not  a 
county  supervisor. 

11343*.  Middlesex  is  exceptional  and 

Kent  is  more  normal? Yes,  more 

orthodox. 

11344.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  London  is 
the  same  in  this  respect— you  said  you 

had  four? Miss  Gore : We  have  four 

supervisors  of  midwives  in  London  work- 
ing at  County  Hall.  London  again  is 
rather  different  because  since  1948  the 
health  visitors  come  under  the  direct 
employment  of  the  London  County 
Council  rather  than  under  the  borough 
councils  but  they  were  put  into  the  nine 
divisions  of  the  L.C.C.  so  the  health 
visitors  work  >at  divisional  level,  you  see. 

11345.  Yes. The  midwifery  is 

administered  centrally,  not  divisionally, 
so,  of  course,  the  set-up  there  is  very 
different.  As  you  know,  district  nursing 
in  London,  the  Queen’s  and  the  Ranyard 
Nurses,  act  as  agents  for  the  council  so, 
of  course,  there  is  no  central  administra- 
tion for  them.  There  is  only  the 
council’s  liaison  officer  for  district  nurs- 
ing. But  district  nursing  is  neither. in  the 
divisions  nor  done  centrally,  it.  is  still 
done  under  the  local  associations  as 
agents  for  the  council. 

11346.  But  the  four  supervisors  have 
an  area  each? Yes. 

11347.  What  is  the  set-up  above  them? 

-The  set-up  above  them  is  medical, 

they  work  to  a doctor. 


11348.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  More  like 

Middlesex? Miss  Darwin:  The  chief 

nursing  officer  is  not  qualified  to  supervise 
midwives  so  we  do  not  work  to  her. 

11349.  It  just  happens  that  way? 

Miss  Gore:  It  just  happens  that  way. 
In  London  we  work  to  the  medical 
supervisor. 

11350.  Having  got  these  varied 
systems  put  before  us  would  it  be  right 
to  ask  you  which  you  think  is  the 

better? Again,  perhaps  if  I may  give 

a personal  opinion,  I think  where  you 
have  enough  numbers  of  midwives  to 
have  their  own  supervisor,  that  is  the 
ideal.  I think  the  ideal  is  where  you 
have  enough  home  nurses  to  have  a 
home  nurse  in  charge  and  enough  health 
visitors  to  have  their  own  supervisor 
and  the  three  supervisors  work  to  the 
medical  officer,  not  to  another  nursing 
officer  because  my  own  experience 
teaches  me  that  that  nursing  officer  has 
not  had  sufficient  experience  in  the  three 
fields,  one  finds  she  has  a particular  love 
and  thoughts  are  directed  along  that 
particular  channel  and  the  other  two  are 
left  out,  I think  in  cities  such  as  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  Liverpool,  where  I have 
had  the  privilege  of  working,  and  in 
Birmingham,  they  have  the  three  differ- 
ent people  working  to  a medical  officer, 
that  is  the  most  successful,  but  one  does 
realise  that  the  counties  are  not  large 
enough  for  that  perhaps. 

11351.  With  your  new  district,  as  it 
were,  with  the  minimum  of  200,000 

population  which  I think  you  postulate 
as  a minimum,  what  sort  of  organisation 
would  that  produce  to  work  efficiently? 
Would  there  be  a supervisor  of  each  of 
the  groups?  Would  there  be  need  for 
one  and  would  they  work  to  the  medical 

officer? Yes,  I should  think  that 

their  proportion  would  be  enough. 

11352.  A supervisor  of  the  three 
groups? Yes,  that  is  the  ideal.  Fail- 

ing that  if  your  numbers  are  too  great 
for  that  I think  the  combination  should 
be  home  nursing,  and  midwifery, 
because  they  are  curative  as  distinct  from 
the  health  visitor  who  is  preventive. 

11353.  So  it  would  be  perfectly  work- 
able if  you  had  two  supervisors  who 
would  then  work  under  the  medical 
officer? Yes,  Sir. 

11354.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  May  I be 
clear  again  about  London?  The  medical 
person  to  whom  the  non-medical  super- 
visors are  responsible,  has  he  or  she 
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other  duties  outside  these? — —Multiple 
duties.  She  is  a principal  medical  officer 
of  the  council  and  her  duties  include 
mothers  and  babies,  day  nurseries,  resi- 
dential schools,  everything  along  that 
line.  This  is  only  a part  of  her  duties 
as  principal  medical  officer,  not  the  whole 
of  her  duties. 

11355.  Under  your  services  she  has 
four  responsible  to  her,  not  in  any  way 
deputies  or  in  any  way  connected  for  the 
other  services  for  which  she  is  respon- 
sible. Will  she  be  apt  to  have  three  or 
four  in  each  service  responsible  to  her 

too? -No,  I do  not  think  so.  In 

London  there  would  be  medical  officers 
responsible  to  her,  not  health  visitors,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  medical  officers, 
■not  nursing  personnel. 

11356.  It  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  midwifery  service  As  central,  the 
others  being  divisional,  that  you  can  have 
four  supervisors  responsible  to  the 
medical  officer? Yes. 

11357.  Miss  Johnston:  The  population 
of  each  of  your  four  divisions  of  London 

must  be  very  great? Yes.  I am  sorry 

I am  no  good  at  memorising  figures  but 
we  have  nine  divisions. 

11358.  I know  some  of  the  divisions 

are  half  a million. Of  course,  as  you 

know,  the  divisions  are  some  smaller 
some  larger,  and  the  smaller  ones  often 
have  more  population  than  the  larger 
ones.  That  does  not  sound  logical  but 
it  is.  We  have  one  supervisor  who  does 
divisions  one  and  two  because  they  are 
rather  larger ; one  does  three,  four  and 
five  ; one  does  six  and  seven  and  one 
does  eight  and  nine.  That  is  how  we 
divide  London  and  in  that  supervision 
we  include  the  hospitals  because  we  are 
responsible  to  see  that  the  statutory 
regulations  of  the  hospitals  that  are  doing 
midwifery  are  carried  out.  Apart  from 
the  domiciliary  side  the  supervisor  is 
responsible  for  the  hospitals  that  do  mid- 
wifery to  see  that  the  statutory  regula- 
tions are  carried  out. 

. 11359.  How  many  midwives  are  there 

m your  area? Miss  Darwin : I have 

51  m mine. — Miss  Gore : We  divide 
London  up,  as  I say,  more  or  less  to 
try  to  make  it  equal  and  in  my  area  I 
have  over  50  and  then  we  have  the 
hospitals  as  well. 

11360.  Do  you  feel  you  can  give  them 
the  same  type  of  supervision  as  Miss 


Craddock  with  her  14 — there  is  a tre- 
mendous difference? Miss  Craddock : 

My  staff  is  about  50  with  home  nursing. 
— Miss  Gore : We  do  not  do  home  nurs- 
ing. We  do  midwives  solely. — Miss 
Craddock : I have  a deputy  on  the  home 
nursing  side  to  whom  most  of  the  home 
nursing  is  delegated. 

11361.  But  taking  the  county  as  a 
whole  the  supervisors  will  not  have  any- 
thing like  50  each,  will  they? Miss 

Gore : Yes.  It  is  divided  like  that 

because  we  have  local  authority  mid- 
wives plus  district  nursing  association 
midwives  plus  hospital  district  midwives 
so  that  is  how  we  divide  it  so  that  more 
or  less  we  have  about  the  same  number. 

11362.  Yes,  but  it  is  a very  big  num- 
ber, is  it  not? Miss  Darwin:  I would 

say  it  is  just  about  comfortable  to  run 
efficiently,  quite  honestly.  We  are  fortu- 
nate in  London  in  that  although  we  pro- 
vide a 24-hour  coverage  for  nurses  and 
everything  else,  with  one  person  always 
available  being  able  to  do  it  in  four 
means  that  we  are  out  in  the  field  three 
days  out  of  four.  In  other  words,  wc 
spend  one  day  in  County  Hall  out  of 
four  days  so  that  there  is  always  one 
person  in  each  day  and  the  rest  of  us 
are  not  in  as  a rule  which  means  you 
go  straight  out  into  your  district.  So 
in  three  days  out  of  four  you  are  actually 
out  with  your  midwives  all  the  time. 
That  makes  it  administratively  easier,  i 
would  suggest,  rather  than  a smaller 
area  where  you  have  to  go  into  the  office 
each  day  for  something  to  be  done, 
because  we  all  know  once  you  get  into 
the  office  you  do  not  get  out  as  quickly 
as  you  would  like.  For  that  reason  I 
think  it  enables  us  to  see  more  of  our 
midwives. 

11363.  You  never  meet? Oh,  yes, 

we  meet.  We  often  all  get  an  for  lunch 
time  if  there  is  something  about  which 
we  particularly  want  to  see  each  other, 
perhaps  once  a week,  and  spend  an  hour 
or  an  hour-and-a-half  ait  lunch  time  and 
just  go  out  again.  But  on  the  whole 
the  set  up  is  that  there  is  one  supervisor 
in  each  day. — Miss  Gore:  We  ring  into 
the  office  each  day  and  the  supervisor 
who  is  in  lets  us  know  if  there  is  any- 
thing particular  in  our  area,  it  is  com- 
municated to  us  .right  away. — Miss 
Craddock:  We  have  pupil  midwives  also 
•in  the  district  and  that  comes  into  it  as 
well.  That  is  really  additional  staff  for 
whom  you  are  responsible.  I am  able 
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to  see  my  pupil  midwives  each  week  for 
a pupil  coaching  class.  It  is  useful  being 
•local,  you  have  that  opportunity. 

11364.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Do  you 

have  them  for  six  months? Three 

months  on  the  distract.  Queen  Char- 
lotte’s have  them  for  three  months  on  the 
district.  They  must  do  three  months  on 
the  district  but  they  can  spend  the  whole 
of  their  six  months  on  the  district. — 
Miss  Gore : We  have  about  350  to  400 
pupil  midwives  a year  and  the  supervisor 
does  a round  with  them  during  that  three 
months.  She  does  a morning’s  work 
with  each  pupil  during  those  .three 
months.  Of  course  you  are  allocating 
them  ito  the  various  midwives  and  because 
they  come  from  several  hospitals  it  is 
quite  a little  hit  of  a problem  but  that 
is  all  in  your  duty.  Therefore  you  are 
in  constant  touch  with  them  on  the  job 
which  to  us  is  the  nice  part  of  the  work 
because  you  do  know  what  iis  happening. 
You  do  not  know  from  your  office  chair 
what  is  happening. 

11365.  Miss  Johnston'.  Do  you  think 
.the  reason  the  London  County  Council 
do  not  run  this  on  a divisional  basis  is 
that  they  think  the  supervisor  can  cover 
more  than  one  division? — —I  would  not 
like  to  give  you  a definite  answer  on  that. 
I thiink  if  you  go  back  to  1938  when  the 
Midwdves’  Act  came  into  being  which 
gave  the  local  authorities  power  to 
employ  midwiives  rather  than  to  super- 
vise them — before  that  they  supervised 
independent  mid  wives,  then  they  became 
employers  In  the  1938  Act — at  first  it 
was  the  boroughs  of  London  and  so 
when  the  London  County  Council  started 
to  be  the  employer  of  midwives  I think 
they  felt  they  must  have  central  adminis- 
tration until  they  became  a going  con- 
cern. What  their  ideas  are  for  the  future 
I would  not  like  to  say.  But  central 
administration  has  worked  very  well 
because  there  are  such  things,  as  you 
know,  as  medical  aids  where  their  finan- 
cial worth  enters  into  it.  If  the  midwife 
has  to  call  on  a doctor  there  is  a finan- 
cial arrangement  and  that  type  of  thing. 
Up  to  press  I would  say  the  central 
administration  has  been  very  successful, 
it  .has  been  economic  and  the  people  at 
the  ffiead,  the  medical  officers,  have 
known  exactly  what  is  happening 
because  the  problem  has  been  brought 
direct  to  them  at  one  central  office. 
Miss  Darwin : Many  of  our  teaching 
hospitals  cover  areas  which  spread  into 


two  L.C.C.  divisions  very  frequently. 
These  have  been  very  long  standing 
hospital  districts  for  their  medical  stu- 
dents and  so  that  is  another  reason; 
and  also  we  have  the  whole  resources  of 
the  service  if  we  have  difficulty. — Miss 
Gore:  To  me  it  makes  for  very  good 
administration  because  you  can  get 
together,  you  can  pool  your  ideas,  you 
can  take  what  you  think  is  for  the 
good  of  the  service  immediately  to  the 
medical  officer  for  consultation. 

11366.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  I just 'wanted, 
to  raise  a point  about  this  population. 
You  say  a minimum  of  200,000  and  you 
draw  attention  to  the  defects  of  having 
authorities  too  small.  You  do  also  say 
preferably  a maximum  of  about  400,000 
and  from  that  I would  infer  that  you 
have  some  criticisms  to  make  if  the 
authority  were  very  much  larger  than 
that.  On  the  other  hand  what  you  are 
saying  now  draws  attention  to  the  advan- 
tages of  a large  centralised  scheme.  From 
our  point  of  view  the  problem  is  this: 
in  order  to  secure  a minimum  of  200,000 
it  would  mean  knocking  about  a great 
many  of  the  authorities  and  amalgamat- 
ing them.  When  you  say  a maximum  of 
400,000  it  would  suggest  that  all  the 
county  councils  with  which  we  are  deal- 
ing are  too  big  for  the  purpose. 

(Provided  'they  had  the  qualified  staff  to 
deal  with  that  I would  be  happy.  If 
you  get  a big  authority  we  should  divide 
that  big  authority  into  units  of  400,000. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  supervision  I 
would  be  quite  .happy. — Miss  Craddock : 

I have  had  experience  of  this  set  up  where 
you  have  a big  county.  I think  the 
L.C.C.  is  so  entirely  different  to  so  many 
of  the  other  counties.  They  have  an 
extremely  good  set  up  and  ait  works  very 
satisfactorily.  I worked  for  Ealing 
before  it  became  an  area  of  the  county 
council,  and  we  have  found  that  during 
the  time  .that  we  have  been  an  area  of 
the  county  council  some  things  have 
taken  much  longer  ito  get  done.  If  we 
wanted  to  increase  our  'establishment  it 
would  take  a very  long  time  for  it  to  get 
•round  the  county  itself  and  so  on  before 
we  finally  had  the  word  we  could  employ 
an  extra  midwife,  although  perhaps  we 
■have  by  that  time  lost  the  chance  of  em- 
ploying a good  midwife  because  she  has 
gone  off  somewhere  else.  We  also  found 
they  have  been  inclined  to  reduce  the 
level  of  'equipment  and  so  on,  in  order 
that  the  less  well  supplied  boroughs  can 
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be  brought  up  to  our  level.  When 
county  first  took  over  we  had,  I think, 
about  ten  cars  for  home  nurses  which 
had  belonged  to  the  local  association. 
A few  months  after  'the  county  took  over 
'those  cars  were  removed  and  the  nurses 
had  to  start  using  bicycles.  That  was  the 
sort  of  thing  that  upset  us  very  badly. 
Now  we  have  many  more  nurses  than  ten 
with  cars  but  that  has  taken  place  over 
a long  period  but  to  begin  with  we  were 
levelled  down. 

11367.  Is  what  you  are  saying  that 
in  the  old  arrangement  you  could  tell 
the  medical  officer  what  you  want,  he 
could  get  at  the  health  committee  and 
it  was  settled? Yes. 

11368.  Therefore  you  feel  that  you 
are  imposing  a sort  of  maximum  size 
with  the  idea  that  if  you  could  keep 
it  in  the  hands  of  a single  local  authority 
with  whom  you  get  on  more  easily  you 
would  expedite  consideration  of  your  re- 
quests?  That  is  the  idea  of  it  and, 

of  course,  housing  comes  into  it. 

11369.  That  does  not  impress  you  as 
much  in  London  because  you  are  all 

situated  at  County  Hall? Miss  Gore : 

If  I may  say  so,  Sir,  we  are  situated 
there  and  we  are  all  on  the  same  level. 
We  are  not  deputies.  We  do  not  have 
deputies.  We  are  all  the  same  status 
which  again  makes  for  a very  much 
smoother  working  from  the  point  of 
view  that  you  can  speak  with  one  voice, 
the  four  of  you  get  together  to  think 
what  is  for  the  good  of  the  service.  Yo.u 
agree  on  that  policy  and  put  it  forward 
as  such. 

11370.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  But  you 
are  each  of  you,  the  four  supervisors, 
dealing  with  a population  of  something 
like  800,000  or  900,000? Yes. 

11371.  Miss  Johnston : I think  the 
Cranbrook  Report  on  the  maternity  ser- 
vices recommended  that  ultimately  G.P. 
obstetricians  should  take  on  the  local 
authority  clinics.  Have  you  any  views 

about  that? My  own  personal  view 

is  that  I would  welcome  it  very  much. 
It  would  strengthen  the  link  again  be- 
tween the  G.P.  and  the  local  authority. 

I would  like  it  to  go  a little  further  than 
'that.  I would  like  the  clinics  with  'the 
G.P.  in  to  be  in  some  way  linked  up 
with  .particular  hospitals  so  that  the 
patient,  if  she  had  to  be  referred,  would 
be  _ referred  there,  in  the  first  place.  If 
ultimately  she. had  to  go  there  they  would 
have  all  her  particulars  so  it  would  be 


a two-way  traffic — the  clinic  and  the  hos- 
pital. We  would  welcome  very  much  the 
G.P.  being  in  the  local  authority  clinic 
and  I can  speak  for  the  Royal  College 
here.  We  have  always  deprecated  the 
fact  that  the  doctor  in  the  clinic  who  saw 
the  patients  was  not  the  doctor  whom 
we  had  to  call  out  to  the  patient  if  the 
patient  required  anything.  It  is  something 
about  which  we  have  never  been  very 
happy.  But  if  it  was  the  G.P.  we  would 
be  much  happier,  it  is  a step  towards 
the  ideal. 

11372.  Sir  Charles  Morris : When  you 
say  the  G.P.  you  mean  G.P.  who  is  the 

doctor  of  the  women  concerned? Not 

exactly,  Sir,  I am  sorry.  I did  not  make 
that  quite  clear.  It  would  be  what  we 
call  a general  practitioner  obstetrician 
who  would  be  in  the  clinic  because  that 
is  the  man.  Quite  a number  of  general 
practitioners  do  not  undertake  midwifery. 
They  tell  you  quite  frankly  they  do  not. 
So,  as  you  know,  Sir,  in  London  there 
are  lists  of  doctors  who  are  qualified  from 
an  obstetrical  point  of  view.  It  would 
be  one  of  those  who  was  in  the  clinic. 
We  do  that  at  the  moment  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  patient’s  own  G.P.  If 
he  does  not  want  to  do  midwifery  we 
say  would  you  be  quite  happy  if  we 
referred  Mrs.  So-and-So  to  Dr.  So-and-so 
for  her  pregnancy  for  whatever  we  want 
during  her  puerperium  and  delivery  and 
it  usually  works. 

11373.  Miss  Johnston : How  long  does 
the  midwife  keep  in  contact  with  the 
patient  after  birth?  When  does  the  case 

go  to  the  health  visitor? Fourteen 

days. — Miss  Craddock : In  my  particular 
area  we  keep  an  eye  on  the  mother  for 
twenty-eight  days.  That  is  the  patient 
who  has  her  baby  at  home.  The  health 
visitor  takes  over  as  soon  as  the  patient 
comes  out  of  hospital. 

11374.  Does  the  district  nurse  come 

into  it? No,  unless  we  have  to  call  on 

her  because  the  patient  has  a temperature 
and  the  midwife  cannot  carry  on  with  the 
case  so  that  is  one  way  in  which  it  is 
good  to  have  good  relationship  with  other 
services. — Miss  Gore : At  the  moment  the 
statutory  regulation  is  fourteen  days. 

11375.  But  you  can  make  it  longer? 

Yes.  Again  the  midwife  is  responsible 
statutorily  for  twenty-eight  days.  If  it 
so  happened  she  said  goodbye  to  the 
patient  or  the  patient  was  not  well  it 
would  be  our  duty  to  see  she  got  medical 
aid  for  whatever  was  happening. 
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11376.  Do  you  think  in  the  L.C.C.  area 
the  fact  that  there  is  so  much  division 
of  services  through  the  midwives  being 
centralised  and  through  some  of  the 
nurses  coming  from  varying  sources  and 
some  from  hospitals,  is  there  as  good  co- 
operation on  the  ground  between  the 
midwives  and  the  health  visitors  and  the 

nurses  or  it  is  more  difficult? 1 would 

say  as  a general  pattern  it  was  quite 
happy.  Sometimes  you  do  get  a clash  of 
personalities.  I would  say  as  far  as  ithe 
voluntary  nursing  associations  were  con- 
cerned there  the  relationship  is  quite  as 
happy  as  it  is  between  the  Council’s  mid- 
wives and  health  visitors.  Perhaps  it  is 
n-ot  quite  as  happy  from  the  point  of  view 
that  a particular  hospital  has  its  own 
patients  back  to  that  hospital  for  health 
visiting  services.  They  have  their  own 
infant  welfare  clinic— I am  speaking  of 
Queen  Charlotte’s  and  various  other 
places  where  the  patients  bring  their 
babies  back  there  rather  than  the  local 
authority  clinic  where  the  health  visitor 
functions.  There  might  be  just  that  little 
difference. — Miss  Darwin : In  the  hospital 
districts  on  the  whole  the  midwives  do 
not  settle  down  to  a long  stay.  They 
may  be  there  for  a year  or  eighteen 
months  which  prevents  them  making  con- 
tact with  their  health  visitor  very  often. 
They  are  young  and  newly  qualified  and 
they  are  just  getting  into  things  when 
they  change. — Miss  Gore : There  are 
various  factors  about  which  one  must  be 
quite  fair.  The 'hospital  midwife  naturally 
refers  the  patient  back  to  the  hospital 
for  her  post-natal  visit.  That  is  under- 
standable because  the  hospital  midwife 
and  the  hospital  doctors  work  together. 
So  the  patient  is  not  referred  to  the  local 
authority  clinic  and  she  does  not  per- 
haps have  quite  the  same  contact  with 
the  health  visitor. 

11377.  I see.  It  is  an  extremely 
complicated  system. Terribly  com- 

plicated. It  is  terribly  complicated  and 
since  1948  it  has  been  a little  more  so 
•because  quite  a number  of  the  patients, 
as  you  know,  now  are  .booking  with  a 
doctor  for  domiciliary  confinement  or 
even  booking  with  a doctor  and  going 
into  hospital.  The  doctor  naturally 
says : will  you  come  back  to  me  for  your 
post-natal  examination ; whereas  it  was 
always  the  system  of  the  domiciliary 
midwife  to  refer  -them  back  to  the  clinic 
for  their  post-natal  examination.  Now 
we  have  to  be  careful.  If  a woman  has 
booked  a doctor  we  refer  her  to,  the 


proper  place,  either  to  the  doctor  or  the 
clinic.  Tho.se  little  things  do  sometimes 
cause  rifts  in  the  lute,  no-t  meant  but 
by  accident. 

11378.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Is  this 
complication  a serious  disadvantage? 
You  said  there  has  been  increasing  com- 
plication.  -Yes.  I would  have  said 

it  is  something  that  wants  straightening 
out  very  definitely.  We  prefer  the  mid- 
wife when  she  says  goodbye  to  her 
patient  to  give  her  patient  a date  for 
going  to  the  clinic.  Six  weeks  hence 
she  goes  to  the  infant  welfare  clinic  -but 
if  it  is  a doctor’s  case  she  has  got  to 
say  to  her,  will  you  go  b'ick  to  your 
own  doctor.  She  cannot  say  in  six 
weeks.  She  cannot  give  a date  and  we 
do  not  really  know  whether  a patient 
has  gone  back  to  her  own  doctor  or  not. 
But  if  she  goes  to  the  clinic  we  do  know, 
because  we  have  completion  of  record, 
ante-natal  record  and  confinement 
record,  but  we  do  not  know  quite 
whether  she  has  gone  back  to  her  own 
doctor. — Miss  Darwin : But  if  the 

general  practitioners  come  into  the  clinics 
more  then  the  patients  will  follow  them 
automatically  back  to  -the  clinic. 

11379.  I am  still  puzzled  by  this.  You 
say  “ if  the  general  practitioners  came  in 
more  ” but  I cannot  really  see  what 
difference  it  makes  unless  it  is  the  general 
practitioner  who  looks  after  the  woman. 

-It  will  be  the  general  practitioner 

obstetrician  who  has  undertaken  the 
maternity  medical  services  for  that 
patient.  It  is  he  who  sees  the  patient 
for  her  post-natal  examination.  There- 
fore if  he  takes  the  place  of  the  full-time 
clinic  medical  officer  in  the  clinic  he  will 
have  seen  her  ante-natally  in  the  clinic 
during  her  pregnancy  and  he  will  be 
there  on  the  post-natal  examination.  She 
will  see  him  again.  If  she  goes  to  the 
surgery  for  the  examination  then  we  do 
not  know  whether  she  has  been  there 
or  not. 

11380.  Miss  Johnston  \ She  will  at 
some  stage  get  a visit  from  the  health 

visitor? Miss  Gore : Automatically 

fourteen  days  because  notification  of  the 
birth  goes  into  the  office  of  the  health 
visitor  and  she  will  have  a list  of  all  the 
people  who  have  been  delivered  in  that 
district  and  her  visit  will  be  automatic. 

11381.  Will  she  not  chase  a woman  to 

her  doctor  for  examination? Miss 

Darwin : She  tries.  She  can  only  say 
you  will  be  going  to  your  doctor  for 
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post-natal  'but  when  it  is  for  post-natal 
examination  at  a clinic  she  can  definitely 
give  her  a specific  appointment  for  that 
clinic.  You  cannot  give  her  an  appoint- 
ment for  a doctor’s  surgery. 

11381a.  Sir  Charles  Morris : And  the 
record  matters — you  have  the  clinic  s 
record  so  you  'know  whether  she  has 
been? Yes. 

11382.  Miss  Johnston : Is  it  the  health 
visitor  who  tries  to  interest  the  mother 
to  go  to  the  maternity  child  welfare 

centre  with  the  child? Yes. — Miss 

Gore : But  even  there  again  quite  a num- 
ber of  the  doctors  are  now  running 
infant  welfare  clinics  in  their  own 
surgeries. 

11383.  Would  that  be  the  G.P.  or  the 

G.P.  obstetrician? The  G.P.  and  the 

G.P.  obstetrician.  Both  of  them  are 
running  .infant  welfare  clinics  in  their 
own  surgeries. 

11384.  How  does  the  woman  know  to 

whom  to  go? Miss  Darwin : She 

goes  back  to  whoever’s  list  she  is  on. 
She  is  on  somebody’s  list  for  medical 
services.  She  goes  to  the  general  prac- 
titioner obstetrician  for  obstetric  ser- 
vices .because  her  list  doctor  does  not 
do  obstetric  services  but  we  make  a point 
when  she  goes  to  the  general  practitioner 
obstetrician  for  .maternity  medical  care 
of  explaining  to  the  patient  she  is  still 
on  her  own  general  practitioner’s  list  and 
the  baby  goes  on  her  general  practi- 
tioner’s list  and  the  general  practitioner 
obstetrician  ceases  once  the  confinement 
is  over.  Therefore  if  there  is  going  to  be 
a question  of  continuous  care  of  the  baby 
of  course  it  would  be  the  general  prac- 
titioner on  whose  list  she  is  unless,  of 
course,  the  two  coincide.  Sometimes  she 
is  on  the  obstetrician’s  list. 

11385.  Are  the  G.P.’s  really  to  a large 

extent  running  clinics? Miss  Gore: 

Yes,  it  has  been  on  the  increase  since 
1948.— Miss  Darwin  : It  has  been  on  the 
increase  more  in  the  last  two  years. 

11386.  Is  it  affecting  the  local 

authority? Miss  Gore : It  is  a well- 

known  fact  that  the  local  authority 
clinics’  numbers  have  diminished. — Miss 
Darwin : Both  for  ante-natal  and  child 
welfare. 

11387.  Do  you  think  it  is  rather  a 
good  thing  really  that  they  go  to  the 

obstetrician? Miss  Gore : I think  it 

is  rather  good  that  they  are  going  to  the 
person  who  is  going  to  look  after  them. 


If  he  is  called  in  at  the  time  he  has 
some  idea  of  them. 

11388.  Is  there  a shortage  of  mid- 
wives? Yes. 

11389.  Serious? Yes. 

11390.  Do  midwives  on  the  whole 

prefer  the  hospital  work  or  the  domi- 
ciliary?  It  is  very  difficult  to  answer. 

I think  they  go  to  whichever  field  for 
which  they  have  a preference.  I think 
the  married  woman  used  in  the  past  to 
.prefer  ithe  domiciliary  field  because  she 
could  run  a household  but  now  in  the 
hospitals  where  they  are  employing 

married  women  I do  not  think  it  is  very 
much  different. — Miss  Craddock : There 
are  vacancies  in  both  fields. — Miss 
Darwin : The  shortage  is  more  in 

hospitals  because  their  need  is  so  much 
greater. 

11391.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Is  there 
a shortage  of  non-medical  supervisors? 

Miss  Gore:  No,  I think  there  is  a 

shortage  of  the  right,  type  of  person 

applying  for  the  position. 

11392.  There  is  a shortage  of  statu- 
torily qualified  people? No. 

11393.  Miss  Johnston:  Is  the  work 

seasonal? Shall  we  say  it  depends  on 

festivities  quite  a lot. — Miss  Darwin : 
March  is  worse. — Miss  Gore:  The 

beginning  of  October.  Depends  on  the 
holidays,  depends  on  what  is  happening 
in  the  country.  If  there  is  a festival, 
knowing  what  is  happening  afterwards 
you  are  prepared  to  be  -busy,  and  again, 
national  crises,  if  there  are  rumours  of 
war  and  people  expecting  to  be  called 
up  and  that  type  of  thing,  then  you 
know  that  you  will  be  prepared  to  have 
increases  in  your  population. — Miss 
Craddock : It  is  really  very  unpredictable. 

11394.  You  cannot  really  work  holi- 
days?  Miss  Gore:  No,  -it  has  to  be 

round  the  clock.  February  is  one  of 
our  busiest  months  and  it  used  not  to 
be.  Income  tax  has  made  a difference. 
Everybody  tries  to  get  a baby  in  before 
April.  It  is  surprising  how  all  these 
things  have  an  effect. 

11395.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  I think 

somewhere  dn  your  evidence  you  refer 
to  the  importance  of  the  authority  for 
midwifery  being  the  same  authority  as 
the  housing  authority? Yes. 

11396.  As  it  so  happens  outside  the 
three  county  boroughs  that  does  not 
really  exist  at  the  present  time,  does  it? 
What  are  the  advantages?  Are  the 
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advantages  to  the  midwives  or  to  the 

mothers? Miss  Darwin : Both.— 

Miss  Gore : Both.  That  is  rather 

ambiguous,  but  you  have  to  have  the 
■midwife  living  within  a fairly  reason- 
able distance  of  the  area  she  is  serving 
from  the  point  of  view  of  getting  there 
during  the  night,  transport  and  every- 
thing else.  You  cannot  have  a mid- 
wife sharing  somebody  else’s  house.  We 
have  proved  that  in  the  past.  People 
come  knocking  at  the  door  and  dis- 
turbing the  whole  household  and  that 
type  of  thing,  so  very  few  people  will 
ever  have  midwives  in  digs.  She  has 
to  have  some  place  of  her  own  with  her 
own  entrance.  We  have  found  in 
London  it  has  been  terribly  difficult  for 
people  to  get  the  accommodation  in  the 
areas  that  we  wanted  and  therefore  if 
your  authority  is  a housing  authority  it 
makes  it  so  much  easier  from  the  point 
of  view  of  midwives  being  placed  where 
their  work  is.  Secondly  where  you  have 
people  leaving  the  service  you  have 
more  or  less  a permanent  house  in  the 
area  which  you  know  will  always  be  a 
productive  area. 

11397.  I think  the  attention  of  hous- 
ing authorities  was  directed  some  time 
ago  to  the  importance  of  providing 
houses? Yes. 

11398.  Is  that  not  working  satis- 
factorily from  your  point  of  view? 

Not  generally  speaking,,  no. — Miss 

Craddock:  I think  it  has  worked  in 
some  areas  and  not  in  others.  In  fact 
Ealing  has  been  quite  generous  to  us 
recently. 

11399.  The  idea  of  having  them  under 
the  same  authority  so  that  you  would 
again  find  it  easier  to  impress  on  the 
housing  authority  the  importance  of  this 


•from  the  point  of  view  of  the  proper 

efficiency  of  their  own  services? Yes, 

they  are  more  sympathetic. — Miss  Gore  : 
In  London  we  have  had  great  difficulty 
in  getting  houses  from  the  borough  if 
we  have  no  council  property  in  that 
area  and  one  quite  sympathises  with  the 
borough  councils  because  they  have 
housing  lists  and  their  own  commit- 
ments hut  we  have  had  great  difficulties 
in  the  London  area  on  that. 

11400.  You  think  if  dt  had  been  their 
own  service  they  would  have  provided 

priority? They  would  have  provided 

a house. 

11401.  Miss  Johnston:  I would  just 
like  to  ask  Miss  Craddock  out  of  four- 
teen midwives  how  many  nurses?  You 
have  more  nurses  for  the  population,  I 

suppose? Miss  Craddock:  Yes,  I 

have  an  establishment  of  38  nurses.  We 
use  a lot  of  part-time  nurses  so  we  get 
two  for  one  but  my  .establishment  is  38. 

11402.  Thirty-eight  whole-timers? 

Yes. 

11403.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Miss 

Gore,  thank  you  very  'much.  I think  we 
have  finished  our  questions.  Is  there 
anything  that  you  or  either  of  your  col- 
leagues would  like  to  say  arising  out  of 
the  discussion  or  pointing  any  points  that 
you  feel  have  not  been  sufficiently  dealt 

with? Miss  Gore:  No,  Sir,  I can 

only  say  I hope  we  have  been  helpful 
to  you  as  a College. 

11404.  We  are  very  grateful  to  you.  It 
has  given  us  opportunity  of  going  over 
some  things  about  which  you  have  very 
valuable  experience.  We  should  like  to 

thank  you  very  much. Thank  you  for 

hearing  us. 


( The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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Miss  R.  Hale 
Miss  W.  M.  Winch 
Miss  M.  K.  Knight 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

on  behalf  of  the  Royal  College  of  Nursing 
Called  and  Examined 


11405.  Sir  Charles  Morris'.  Miss 
Knight  are  you  leading  the  delegation. 

Miss  Knight'.  Yes,  Sir. 

11406.  May  we  say  that  we  are  very 
grateful  to  you  for  putting  in  your  writ- 
ten evidence,  and  we  are  also  very  grate- 
ful to  you  for  coming  today  to  give  us 
your  oral  evidence,  which  we  look  for- 
ward to  hearing,  and  which  I am  sure 
will  be  very  valuable  to  us.  If  you 
would,  we  should  like  you  to  handle 
the  presentation  of  your  evidence  in  your 
own  way,  and  you  may  call  upon  your 
colleagues  at  any  stage  to  intervene. 
Would  you  like  to  make  an  opening 

statement? Yes,  thank  you,  Sir.  Mr. 

Chairman,  we  in  turn  are  very  grateful 
to  you  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  you.  We  regret  that 
our  fourth  member  was  unable  to  come; 
it  was  rather  doubtful  if  she  could  be 
here  this  afternoon  and,  as  it  has  turned 
out,  she  is  unable  to  be  with  us.  We  do 
not  really  propose  to  take  up  very  much 
of  your  time,  because  our  memorandum, 
as  you  will  have  seen,  is  quite  a short 
one.  As  a body  of  nurses,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  a variety  of  work  under  a 
variety  of  different  authorities,  we  did 
not  feel  we  were  competent  to  discuss 
what  we  might  refer  to  as  local  govern- 
ment politics.  We  really  wanted  to  keep 
our  remarks  to  our  main  concern,  which 
is  the  need  to  keep  the  family  services 
together,  as  far  as  affects  our  members 
who  are  public  health  nurses.  These 
nurses  include  health  visitors,  district 
nurses,  nursery  matrons,  school  nurses, 
and  others  who  carry  put  a variety  of 
combinations  of  these  jobs. 

I think  we  are  quite  united  in  our 
organisation,  on  the  desire  to  try  and 
meet  the  needs  of  the  community  in  our 
work,  and  we  do  feel  that,  the  more  the 
services  dealing  with  personal  health, 
welfare  and  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity are  integrated,  the  easier  it  is  to 
meet  those  needs.  We  discussed  these 
matters  in  various  small  meetings,  and 
one  rather  larger  meeting,  before  we  pre- 
pared our  little  memorandum,  and  we 
do  hope  most  sincerely  that,  for  instance, 
the  school  health  services  and  the  health 


visiting  services  are  not  to  be  further 
separated  than  they  are  already  in  some 
places,  and  that  the  efforts  made  by 
authorities  to  integrate  them  will  be 
continued.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  educa- 
tion and  health  should  remain  under  the 
same  administrative  unit,  whatever  that 
unit  may  eventually  be  and,  although  we 
did  not  mention  it  in  our  memorandum, 
we  would  really  like  to  include  the  care 
of  children  under  a children’s  depart- 
ment and,  of  course,  welfare.  We  sup- 
port the  view  that  health  and  welfare 
should  be  welded  together  in  one  depart- 
ment, and  we  naturally  feel  that  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  would  be  the 
suitable  head  for  that  department. 

We  have  read  the  evidence  submitted 
by  the  Minister  of  Health,  and  we  are 
very  much  in  agreement  with  it.  Of 
course,  we  had  not  seen  it  at  the  time  we 
submitted  outs,  but  we  do  think  along 
very  similar  lines  as  regards  the  health 
and  welfare  services.  Very  briefly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I think  that  is  our  theme.  I 
do  not  know  if  either  of  my  colleagues 
would  like  to  add  to  that  now. 

11407.  May  I just  intervene  a 
moment?  I wonder,  Miss  Knight,  if 
you  would  care  to  introduce  your  col- 
leagues a little  more  fully,  and  tell  us 

about  their  experience. Miss  Hale, 

on  my  right,  is  Principal  Health  Visitor 
Tutor  at  the  Battersea  College  of 
Advanced  Technology,  and  she  is  also 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Public  Health 
section  of  the  Royal  College  of  Nursing. 
Miss  Winch,  on  my  left,  is  a Divisional 
Nursing  Officer  of  the  London  County 
Council,  but  T think  I am  right  in  say- 
ing that  the  title  may  be  a little  mislead- 
ing, because  her  work  is  mostly  con- 
cerned with  school  visiting,  health  visit- 
ing and  'the  tuberculosis  side,  rather  than 
the  overall  services  of  a nursing  officer 
in  some  authorities.  She  has  an  interest  in 
midwifery  and  domiciliary  nursing.  _ but 
no  direct  responsibilities  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  those  services.  I myself  am 
Secretary  to  the  Public  Health  section 
of  .the  College,  and  am  employed  full- 
time by  the  Royal  College  of  Nursing. 
Formerly,  I was  a health  visitor. 
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1 1408.  Would  either  of  your  colleagues 

like  to  say  something  at  this  point? 

Miss  Hale:  I would  like  to  support 
everything  the  Secretary  .has  said,  and 
to  say,  first  of  all,  that  I have  always 
felt  that  where  the  family  services  are 
kept  together,  we  are  really  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  community.  Also,  there  is 
the  economic  situation — economics  of 
personnel — which  would  eventually  mean 
economics  of  money,  such  as  not  having 
a lot  of  people  coming  under  different 
heads  of  different  departments  to  deal 
with  things  which  one  or  two  could  do. 
Another  important  factor  is  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  work  to  the  worker,  because 
it  has  'been  my  experience  with  health 
visitors — 1 speak  as  an  experienced  one 
myself — that  where  you  can  really  do 
■the  full  scope  .of  the  work  in  a family 
you  are  satisfied  as  a worker,  because 
you  are  trained  to  that  end.  Recruitment 
of  suitable  personnel  and  intelligent 
health  visitors,  who  really  want  to  do 
the  whole  field,  is  .more  effective  with 
this.  To  my  mind,  integration  and  co- 
operation in  the  services  would  not  only 
mean  a saving  in  time  and  money,  but 
would  give  a better  service  to  the  family, 
which  is  whait  we  are  really  concerned 

with. Miss  Winch:  There  are  just 

two  points  I would  like  to  emphasise, 
and  one  is  the  service  to  the  family  as  a 
whole,  particularly  avoiding  any  division 
between  mothers,  young  children  and 
schoolchildren,  because  the  family  can 
only  be  considered  as  a whole  family. 
The  other  point  is  on  the  satisfaction  to 
the  worker,  which  of  course  influences 
recruitment.  Over  the  years  I have 
worked  under  both  schemas,  and  I have 
realised  the  complete  difference  in  out- 
look of  the  worker  who  has  the  privilege 
of  serving  the  whole  family,  and  not 
just  one  section  of  the  family. 

11409.  I wonder  if  I .might  ask  Miss 
Hale  a question  about  her  work.  You 
will  be  concerned  with  the  training  of 

■health  visitors? Miss  Hale:  Yes,  I 

am  concerned  directly  with  the  training 
of  health  visitors.  I am  responsible  for 
the  organisation  of  a very  big  course  of 
training  in  the  Battersea  College.  I am 
also  responsible  for  one  of  the  experi- 
mental schemes  on  nursing  education, 
which  integrates  public  health  with  it.  I 
also  help  in  a .minor  way  with  the  train- 
ing of  sister  tutors,  but  that  is  only 
because  I .happen  to  be  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  I do  some  lecturing.  I am 


primarily  concerned  with  the  (training 
of  health  visitors. 

11410.  Do  you  mean  in  .the  depart- 
ment of  Battersea  College? Yes,  in 

the  Department  of  Health  Education, 
which  is  part  of  the  College  of 
Technology. 

11411.  Do  you  train  health  visitors  in 
accordance,  broadly,  with  a prescribed 
course,  or  do  you  play  some  .pant  in 
changing  the  course  from  time  to  time, 

yourself? 1 do  not  quite  understand 

the  question,  Sir. 

11412.  You  are  really  responsible  for 

the  whole  course  of  training? Yes,  I 

am  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
course  of  training  prescribed  under  the 
Certificate  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Health,  which  is  approved  by  the  Minis- 
try of  Health,  and  it  is  the  approved 
course  which  has  been  run  for  many 
years.  How  we  interpret  the  syllabus 
does  vary  from  college  to  college,  but 
we  do  have  to  work  within  the  approval 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health’s  course  for 
health  visitors. 

1 1413.  Do  you  work  with  one  particu- 

dar  hospital?. No,  for  health  visitors 

we  do  not  work  with  a hospital  at  all. 
We  work  with  local  areas  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  London  County  Council, 
because  our  students  have  to  do  approxi- 
mately half  of  their  training  out  in  the 
field,  as  we  call  it,  on  practical  work. 
We  co-operate  on  that  with  the  London 
County  Council  and . other  counties 
around  London,  to  supply  our  students 
with  the  required  practical  work,  so  we 
are  really  a college  training  them  and 
co-operating  with  local  authorities. 

11414.  You  are  not  co-operaiting  with 

any  particular  medical  school? 1 

should  say  here  that  I am  one  of  the 
organising  tutors  for  a very  special 
scheme  of  training  which  is  an  experi- 
ment ; it  is  something  in  embryo,  and 
there  we  co-operate  closely  with  the 
Hammersmith  hospital. 

11415.  The  Post-Graduate  one? 

Yes,  that  is  the  other  body,  and  the 
Queen’s  Institute  of  District  Nursing. 
There  are  three  of  us.  But  I do  not  want 
to  'introduce  a red  herring,  and  just 
thought  that  might  interest  you. 

11416.  You  are  really  very  specially 
concerned  in  thinking  about  what  health 
visitors  need  and  want  in  the  training? 
My  primary  interest  is  to  prepare 
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the  health  visitor  for  a worthwhile  job, 
as  I have  always  done,  and  that  is  why 
I am  so  interested  here,  because  as  a 
health  visitor  I like  to  do  the  whole 
job  for  the  family  and  not  little  bits  of 
work.  I would  say  that  we  want  to  train 
the  health  visitor  to  do  that. 

11417.  Is  the  morale  of  health  visitors 
good?  Do  they  feel  that  the  service 
gives  them  scope?  Do  you  think  the 
job  is  at  present  disappointing  to  them? 

It  varies  so  much  throughout  the 

country  from  area  to  area.  I would  say 
that  in  a lot  of  areas  it  is  a most  satis- 
fying job.  As  I move  among  health 
visitors,  as  I do  in  vacations  a great 
deal,  I would  say  that  the  majority  are 
finding  it  reasonably  satisfactory.  In 
some  areas,  where  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  take  little  bits  and  pieces  of 
their  interesting  work  away  from  them, 
they  are  losing  heart  a little,  but  as  there 
is  such  a variety  of  different  practices, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  answer  that 
question.  Where  they  are  satisfied,  I find 
.them  a very  happy  group  of  people,  but 
there  is  a great  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
in  areas  where  there  are  certain  practices. 

11418.  Could  you  illustrate  what  you 
mean  when  you  talk  about  taking  bits 

and  pieces  away  from  them? For 

instance,  a health  visitor  may  have  done 
general  health  visiting  in  schools,  but 
then  finds  herself  no  longer  being  able 
to  continue  school  health  visiting,  and 
■has  been  cut  off  at  a very  vital  point  in 
the  family  life  of  the  child.  If  she  can 
follow  through  with  maternity  and  child 
welfare,  expectant  mothers,  home  visit- 
ing and  school  visiting — so  far  as  pos- 
sible with  the  same  group  of  children — 
she  does  find  it  a more  satisfying  job. 
This  also  applies  if  she  is  doing  tubercu- 
losis health  visiting,  too,  because  very 
often  she  has  to  visit  the  same  families. 
That  is  what  I really  want,  because 
where  the  schools  are  taken  from  the 
health  visitors  I find  them  grumbling 
and  saying  “Look,  the  child  suddenly 
leaves  us  just  as  it  is  5 years  old  ” 

11419.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  When  that 
happens  does  the  work,  which  she  has 
previously  been  doing,  go  to  another 
health  visitor  or  to  some  other  type  of 

officer  altogether? It  can  happen  that 

it  can  go  to  another  health  visitor,  but 
it  can  go  to  what  is  still  called  the  school 
nursing  sister.  It  is  not  terribly  com- 
mon, but  it  can  still  happen  in  various 


parts  of  the  country.  It  goes  to  another 
type  of  worker,  good  oolleagues  though 
they  are. 

11420.  And  has  that  transfer  been 
made  for  some  reason  of  policy,  be- 
cause it  was  thought  better  that  it  should 
be  done  by  another  type  of  officer,  or 

was  it  an  accident? 1 think  it  is  an 

accident.  It  is  a trend  which  has  hap- 
pened in  certain  parts  of  the  country 
and  has  beoome  a habit.  I am  not  able 
to  give  you  the  reason  why  that  is.  I 
am  only  giving  you  the  points  of  view 
as  I have  met  them.  I think  Miss  Winch 
is  more  familiar  with  this. — Miss  Winch  : 
With  some  parts  of  the  work,  particu- 
larly school  work,  it  has  perhaps  been 
under  another  authority  originally,  or 
it  has  been  broken  off  and  handed  over 
to  another  authority  later  on.  I think 
they  were  more  originally  under  another 
authority. 

11421.  For  the  last  twelve  years  or  so 
the  health  authority  and  education 
authority  have  been  the  same? Yes. 

11422.  Any  changes  which  they  make 
are  entirely  within  their  own  control.  If 
they  have  done  something  which  you 
regard  as  unsatisfactory  from  the  health 
visitors’  point  of  view,  I am  trying  to 
find  out  why  they  have  done  it.  Have 
you  any  idea  why  the  changes  were 

made? On  the  whole,  I would  say  it 

was  the  other  way  round,  that  they  were 
more  often  separate  in  the  past  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  the  last 
twelve  years  have  been  drawn  together. 

11423.  So  this  is  something  which  does 

not  happen  now,  is  it? It  does  still 

happen,  but  not  as  much  as  it  used  to. 

11424.  Miss  Johnston:  Are  there 

some  authorities,  who  in  1948  were 
landed  with  school  nurses  who  were  not 
qualified  as  health  visitors,  and  con- 
tinued to  employ  them?; Yes,  a 

number  of  authorities  were  in  that  posi- 
tion, although  of  course  it  does  not 
matter  so  much  if  they  are  both  em- 
ployed by  the  same  authority. 

Miss  Johnston : And  is  it  not  the  policy 
of  some  authorities  to  get  some  of  their 
health  visitors  to  specialise  in  tubercu- 
losis, or  iin  old  people?  I was  going 
to  ask  you  what  you  felt  about  that, 
but  I think  I have  got  the  answer  already. 

11425.  Sir  Charles  Morris : In  general 
it  as.  quite  a point,  is  it  not,  because  if 
this  were  due  to  increased  specialisation 
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it  might  be  in  danger  of  increasing, 
might  it  not,  whereas  I think  you  are 
saying  that  this  happens  less  than  it  used 
to  happen?  So  1 suppose  you  do  not 
really  think  it  is  due  to  a tendency  to 

specialise  more? 1 would  say  that  in 

the  last  twelve  years  it  would  be  fair 
to  say  there  has  been  a drawing  to- 
gether of  the  services. — Miss  Knight : 
Yes,  I would  agree.  I think  Miss  Hale’s 
point  is  that  a health  visitor,  who  is  em- 
ployed by  one  authority  would  be  visit- 
ing all  services — tuberculosis,  school 
nursing,  maternity  and  child  welfare,  old 
people  and  so  on — may  find,  when  she 
takes  a post  in  another  authority,  that 
she  is  confined  to  one  service,  and  then 
she  finds  it  difficult  to  adjust.  I think 
that  is  quite  a problem  where  school 
health  and  other  services  are  still  under 
different  committees  of  the  same 
authority,  and  where  there  is  this  separa- 
tion into  specialised  duties.  We  all  hope, 
and  it  is  happening  as  Miss  Winch  says, 
that  in  the  end  they  will  draw  closer 
together. 

11426.  Have  I got  this  right,  that  the 
merit  of  this  is  that  the  visitor  in  ques- 
tion. can  feel  she  has  got  real  respon- 
sibilities for  a given  family  or  a given 
person?  She  can  feel  it  is  one  of  her 
families? Miss  Hale : I think  satis- 

faction in  the  work  means  that,  and  if 
she.  can  cover  the  family — because  that 
is  what  she  is  prepared  for — you  do  find 
she  settles  down  and  there  is  more  satis- 
faction in  the  job.  On  the  whole,  you 
find  the  job  is  better  done,  because  we 
have  to  consider  the  family  and  the 
number  of  .visitors  who  go  into  the  home. 
I think  a service  where  there  is  one 
person  responsible  for  a number  of  the 
services,  will  reduce  the  amount  of  visit- 
ing and  the  time  taken  up. 

11427.  Miss  Johnston:  Would  you  say 
the  ideal  situation  is  reached,  as  in  some 
rural  areas,  where  the  same  woman  is 
•the  midwife,  the  nurse  and  the  health 

visitor? 1 would  say  that  in  a rural 

area,  with  a properly  qualified  person,  it 
would  appear  both  good  and  economic, 
■but  I could  not  say  that  it  would  be  a 
good  service  in  an  urban  area.  Tt  is  a 
good  service  in  a rural  area  where  it  is 
possible,  but  if  you  have  an  epidemic  or 
a spate  of  midwifery,  (which  I have  seen 
happen  in  certain  areas,  then  the  health 
visiting  has  to  lag  behind  even  in  a rural 
area.  Therefore,  I would  say  that  it  is 
a very  good  service  for  the  rural  areas 
where  it  has  worked  well,  but  I could 


not  support  it  in  an  urban  area. — Miss 
Knight : I would  like  to  support  that,  by 
saying  that  if  the  health  visiting  side  of 
that  service  is  given  equal  emphasis  and 
importance,  that  emphasis  and  im- 
portance holds  for  the  nurse  concerned. 
We  have  always  maintained  in  the  Royal 
College  that  there  is  a place  and  value 
for  the  generalised  worker,  but  she  must 
be  a qualified  worker  interested  in  visit- 
ing, and  not  merely  filling  up  what  time 
is  left  with  health  visiting  when  she  has 
finished  her  midwifery  and  domiciliary 
nursing. 

11428.  Sir  Charles  Morris : We  were 
told  this  morning,  in  relation  to  mid- 
wifery, that  keeping  up  to  date  is  of 
immense  value.  Would  it  have  the  same 

value  in  health  visiting? Miss  Hale: 

Health  visitors  are  required  to  have  a 
refresher  course  every  five  years  and 
there  is  excellent  in-service  training  in 
most  county  areas.  The  refresher  courses 
provided  by  the  Royal  College  of  Nurs- 
ing, and  the  Women  Public  Health 
Officers’  Association  are  very  good.  Rut 
I would  say  'that  it  is  absolutely  essential 
for  the  health  visitor  to'  keep  up  to  date, 
because  even  these  new  reports  like  the 
Gra.nbrook  report  have  to  be  discussed, 
and  she  has  to  have  time  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  them. 

11429.  Miss  Johnston:  Could  I ask 
you  whether  you  think  that  in  a county 
there  are  advantages  in  having  a chief 
nursing  officer,  responsible  for  the 
nurses,  health  visitors  and  possibly  the 
midwives,  or  whether  you  think  that,  in 
order  to  get  the  necessary  training  and 
leadership,  each  service  needs  its  own 

head  at  the  top  of  it? Miss  Knight : 

The  Royal  College  of  Nursing  is  most 
anxious  that  there  should  be  a chief 
nursing  officer  in  every  local  health 
authority,  but  this  person  should  be  a 
co-ordinating  nursing  officer  and  not 
necessarily  a supervisory  nursing  officer 
in  every  field.  We  feel  she  must  be 
qualified  in  the  three  arms  of  the  ser- 
vice, but  not  necessarily  equally  ex- 
perienced in  all  three.  Therefore,  she 
should  not  be  required  to  do  day  to  day 
supervision,  but  she  should  be  the  per- 
son to  whom  anyone  can  go  on  matters 
concerning  the  nursing  side  of  the  ser- 
vice. The  analogy  I would  like  to  put 
forward  is  the  .matron  in  hospital,  to 
whom  people  can  go  for  guidance  and 
information  on  the  nursing  side  of  the 
services,  on  the  allocation  of  duties,  the 
appointment  of  staff,  and  relations  with 
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other  officers  within  the  authority.  In 
some  authorities,  where  you  have  a 
superintendent  health  visitor,  a non- 
medical supervisor  of  midwives  and  a 
supervisor  of  home  nursing,  their  co- 
ordinator is  a medical  officer  in  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health’s  department 
— .but  not  necessarily  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  himself— and  we  feel  that  that 
person  should  ‘be  a nurse,  if  we  are  to 
encourage  the  nurses  in  the  service  to 
give  of  their  best  and  to  know  that  there 
is  this  person  at  the  top  from  their  own 
ranks,  as  it  were.  There  is  an  element 
of  promotion  in  this,  and  also  they  will 
know  that  someone  with  their  own  back- 
ground is  able  to-  assess  their  views..  We 
do  not  say  that  she  should  necessarily  be 
■made  to  supervise,  as  under  the  Mid- 
wives Act  the  non-medical  supervisor  of 
midwives  is  responsible  for  certain 
duties.  She  would  be  the  co-ordinator 
and  administrator. 

11430.  As  you  know,  in  most  coun- 
ties there  is  some  area  or  divisional 
organisation,  and  generally  the  mid- 
wifery and  nursing  services  come  under 
■the  divisions,  rather  than  being  central- 
ised. The  nurses  and  health  visitors  are 
really  working  to  the  divisional  medical 
officer  and  are  part  of  his  team,  which 
is  very  important  in  your  ideas  about 
the  family  and  the  team  going  in.  Do 
you  think  things  can  be  satisfactorily 
worked  so  that  they  are,  firstly,  working 
with  their  medical  officer  under  him,  and 
yet  receiving  the  kind  of  professional 
.guidance  that  they  need  from  the  county 
headquarters?  We  have  sometimes  been 
told  in  evidence  that  there  are  some  diffi- 
culties over  that. Miss  Hale : I think 

there  is  one  county  where  we  can  see 
this  working,  where  there  .seems  to  be 
autonomy  in  the  areas  and  good  team 
work,  and  yet  there  is  an  overall  nurs- 
ing officer  who  is  co-ordinating  the 
whole  of  the  areas,  and  to  whom  they 
can  go.  In  fact,  they  have  regular  meet- 
ings. The  nursing  officer  is  responsible 
for  regular  meetings  with  them,  and  it 
would  appear  to  me  that  it  works  very 
smoothly.  She  is  there,  but  she  does 
not  interfere  a great  deal,  and  only  gives 
top  guidance  to  her  nursing  officers,  her 
lieutenants,  in  the  areas.  Looking  at  it 
from  outside,  it  seems  to  work  smoothly. 
Miss  Winch  will  probably  have  experi- 
ence of  that. — Miss  Winch : What  you 
have  in  mind  is  something  rather  differ- 
ent from  the  London  set-up? 


11431.  Yes. Miss  Knight:  I think 

we  feel  that  the  sort  of  philosophy, 
which  emanates  from  the  nursing  offi- 
cer, can  percolate  through,  even  in  a 
large  county  which  is  divisionalised,  be- 
cause she  seeks  and  obtains  methods  of 
securing  this  contact  and  guidance 
through  the  various  levels  of  administra- 
tion. 

11432.  I think  in  your  evidence  you 
are  rather  in  favour  of  one  authority, 
rather  than  an  authority  which  has  dele- 
gation and  no  financial  control? — —I 
think  we  appreciate  the  need  for  delega- 
tion in  a big  authority.  The  point  we 
wished  to  make  in  our  memorandum  is 
that,  in  some  cases,  the  delegated  areas 
have  very  little  autonomy,  and  most 
matters  have  to  go  back  to  the  central 
department  if  they  are  of  any  size— 
either  size  of  policy  or  size  of  finance— 
and  whilst  one  would  appreciate  there 
must  be  a central  policy,  and  finance 
must  be  controlled  centrally, _ we  feel 
there  might  be  greater  delegation  up  to 
a certain  level  of  spending,  and  there 
might  be  a local  policy  to  meet  local 
needs.  But  we  appreciate  the  need  for 
overall  control. 

11433.  But,  on  the  whole,  you  would 
rather  see  the  lower-tier  authorities 
responsible  for  the  health  services? — — 
Miss  Winch:  I think  we  might,  provided 
they  were  responsible  for  all  the  services 
and  that  the  services  were  not  split. — 
Miss  Hale:  I do  not  think  the  policy 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Nursing  was  to 
think  about  the  size  of  the  authority, 
and  whether  it  should  be  on  the  lower  or 
any  other  level,  but  to  see  that  the  ser- 
vices for  the  family  were  not  split  in  the 
dividing  up. 

11434.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Very  like 

the  Ministry? Yes,  'but  not  split  up 

from  this  to  that,  which  would  mean  a 
breaking-up  of  the  teamwork  which  I 
think  we  are  moving  towards  even  more 
than  we  have  done  before.  It  is  the  idea 
of  teamwork  in  family  services. 

11435.  Miss  Johnston : Would  you 
agree  with  the  Ministry,  when  they  gave 
that  figure  to  have  the  right  personnel 
and  so  on,  that  you  would  need  a mini- 
mum of  about  100,000? Miss 

Knight:  We  did  discuss  that  figure,  but 
we  did  not  feel  we  were  competent  to 
give  knowledgeable  views  on  the  actual 
size.  We  felt  that,  if  we  said  that  this 
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authority  should  be  the  education  autho- 
rity, it  would  have  to  be  a fair  sized 
community  to  manage  the  educational 
needs,  and  I think  100,000  was  one  of 
the  figures  mentioned. 

11436.  Would  you  attach  a lot  of 
importance  to  the  size  of  the  authority 
having  a team  of  health  visitors  and  so 
on,  and  .being  able  to  support  the  neces- 
sary supervisory  staff? Miss  Hale : 

I think  that  was  implied  in  what  we 
were  saying,  that  you  cannot  really  have 
a satisfactory  set-up  if  you  do  not  have 
a suitable  number  of  population  to  serve. 

11437.  Have  you  any  sort  of  figure 
in  .mind  about  how  many  health  visitors 

you  need  for  the  population? We 

could  tell  you,  but  I do  not  think  we 
would  be  agreed  with. 

11438.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Will  you 
give  us  your  view  about  what  would  be 
the  right  number  of  health  visitors  for 
one  particular  piece  of  organisation,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  deal  with  ill-health, 
holidays,  and  all  the  various  exigencies 
that  you  have  to  cope  with  in  the 
service?  Would  you  put  it  at  something 
of  the  order  of  50  health  visitors,  or 

25  health  visitors? nMiss  Winch  is  in 

a better  position,  because  she  has  to 
deal  with  staff  on  quite  a large  scale. 

1 1439.  Miss  Johnston : You  are  in  one 
of  the  London  divisions,  are  you  not? 

Miss  Winch : Yes.  From  a personal 

point  of  view,  .1  would  have  thought 
that,  for  an  area  to  be  large  enough  to 
run  all  its  own  services,  it  would  have 
to  be  round  about  500,000. 

11440.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  How 

many  health  visitors  would  you  want  to 

have? il  should  think  about  90.  That 

is  a figure  given  at  random. 

11441.  Miss  Johnston:  What  is  the 
population  in  your  division? 450,000. 

11442.  How. many  health  visitors  have 

you? Jt  varies  a bit,  but  it  is  round 

about  80. — Miss  Knight:  You  have 
rather  caught  us  at  a difficult  moment, 
because  the  whole  function  of  health 
visitors  has  changed  rather  rapidly, 
lately.  There  has  been  expansion  in  one 
direction,  and  a shedding-off  of  what 
we  now  look  upon  as  unsuitable,  un- 
necessary duties,  which  take  up  her  time, 
in  another  direction.  We  are  now  at 
the  stage  of  re-assessing  what  the  health 
visitor  should  be  able  to  manage.  At 
one  time  the  case  load  was  assessed  on 
the  number  of  babies,  and  we  now  like 


to  think  of  the  number  of  families.  So 
.many  other  factors  come  into  it,  and 
the  College  is  trying  to  re-assess  her 
primary  functions,  what  she  should  take 
in  her  stride,  what  she  need  not  spend 
her  time  on,  and  we  have  got  to  look 
at  the  number  of  people  available.  We 
know  there  are  claims  being  made  for 
additional  workers  in  the  social  services, 
and  we  are  trying  to  be  realistic  by 
looking  at  the  numbers.  The  Health 
Visitors  Working  Party  Report  made 
claims  for  large  additional  numbers, 
which  we  are  beginning  to  realise  we 
shall  not  get,  and  therefore  we  have 
got  to  look  at  the  numbers  we  are  likely 
to  have  and  see  if  we  can  reallocate  the 
duties,  enlarge  the  team  with  other 
workers  coming  into  the  service,  and 
get  better  .people  coming  into  the  service. 
But  it  is  rather  difficult  to  give  figures 
now. 

11443.  I take  it  you  feel  health 
visitors  should  work  from  a clinic,  and 

should  have  clerical  assistance? Most 

certainly.  They  should  work  from 
some  centre  where  people  can  contact 
them,  where  there  will  be  clerical 
helpers,  and  other  members  of  the  team 
dealing  with  routine  work.  There  is 
this  big  expansion  in  the  vaccination  and 
immunisation  programmes,,  for  instance, 
at  which  health  visitors  used  to  think 
they  must  be  present,  but  which  other 
workers  are  now  taking  over. 

11444.  Is  your  idea,  really,  that  one 
should  bear  in  mind  that  health  visitors 
are  trained  nurses,  and  try  to  use  their 
medical  knowledge  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, or  is  your  idea  rather  to  enlarge 
their  scope  in  the  social  field  by  laying 

less  stress  on  their  medical  side? 

Miss  Hale:  I think  we  are  trying  to 
look  at  the  definition  of  the  health 
visitor’s  function  in  the  Working  Party 
Report,  which  is  acceptable,  and  that  is 
that  her  work  is  health  education  and 
social  advice,  and  she  is  trained  to  that 
end.  If  she  is  to  do  health  education, 
which  is  her  primary  duty,  then  she  is 
also  going  to  deal  with  the  social  side, 
because  before  she  can  assess  health 
needs  she  has  to  deal  with  the  social 
aspects  of  the  home  and  the  individual. 
So  I would  say  that,  if  she  is  really 
going  to  do  health  education,  she  cannot 
spend  so  much  time  as  she  used  to  do 
on  these  routine  jobs  such  as  standing-in, 
say,  on  immunisation,  because  whilst  she 
is  doing  that  she  cannot  fulfil  her 
primary  duty,  which  is  to  be  in  the 
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homes  and  elsewhere  encouraging  people 
to  have  it  done.  She  must  not  spend  a 
good  many  hours  on  something  which 
some  other  clinical  workers  could  do 
with  less  training  because  she  has 
extensive  overall  training. 

11445.  Is  it  three  years  as  a nurse? 

And  then  midwifery. 

11446.  Three  months  or  six? She 

could  only  do  six  Part  I,  but  we  would 
rather  prefer  she  had  her  midwifery, 
although  she  need  not,  and  then  one 
whole  year  at  training  college.  So  it  is 
a long  and  expensive  training  and,  of 
course,  the  final  year  is  taken  up  a great 
deal  in  preparing  her  for  this  health 
education  and  social  work,  and  it  is  an 
intensive  year  which  reorientates  her. 
Although  she  will  always  use  this  know- 
ledge which  she  has  gained  as  a nurse, 
she  has  to  be  reorientated  to  be  a 
teacher  of  health  rather  than  therapeutic, 
which  is  quite  a big  job. 

11447.  Is  it  that  aspect  of  the  training 
which  you  are  trying  ito  alter  in  your 

experimental  course? 1 would  say  the 

idea  of  this  experiment  is  not  to  train 
the  health  visitor,  because  we  felt  in  the 
past  that  the  training  of  the  nurse  should 
have  always  included  more  positive 
health.  It  should  have  always  included 
the  right  attitude  towards  health  before 
she  ever  thought  of  sickness.  Because  a 
few  of  us  were  idealists,  we  felt  the 
nursing  training  should  be  in  it  through- 
out. We  are  not  interested  in  what  she 
does  at  the  end.  We  feel  thiis  will  make 
her  a more  interested  nurse.  We  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  rather  negative 
training  in  sickness  only.  We  do  not 
know  what  will  come  of  it,  but  it  is  an 
experiment.  It  is  really  preparing  her  to 
be  a health  teacher,  too,  in  her  attitude 
as  well  as  a nurse. 

11448.  Are  you  also  envisaging  that 
the  health  visitors  and  nurses  will  do 

more  in  the  mental  field  in  future? 

Miss  Knight : Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  very  hopeful  that  this  artificial 
separation  of  physical  illness,  mental  ill- 
ness and  social  illness  will  not  continue 
indefinitely.  We  feel  that  so  many  of  the 
social  problems  which  the  health  visitor 
meets  are  rooted  in  physical  or  mental 
illness  or  disability,  and  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  prepare  the  health 
visitor,  and  the  nurse  trained  in  the 
general  hospital,  to  have  an  appreciation 
of  these  factors.  We  hope  that  the  health 
visitor  will  be  considered  and  prepared 


in  the  future  to  play  a very  large  part 
in  the  -new  services,  which  one  envisages 
will  be  laid  upon  the  local  authorities 
when  the  Mental  Health  Act  is  being  im- 
plemented. We  also  feel  that  as  the 
visitor  to  the  general  run  of  families, 
quite  apart  from  any  special  needs  pre- 
sented by  a particular  family,  the  health 
visitor  will  be  the  person  who  will  help 
to  promote  health,  and  thereby  prevent 
the  development  of  illness,  and  here  we 
mean  illness  in  all  its  aspects,  mental  as 
well  as  physical.  She  would  be  the  per- 
son to  consult  others  when  early  signs 
of  .mental  stress  become  apparent  a,n  a 
family,  and  she  would  be  able  to  help 
the  mother  or  put  her  in  touch  with 
other  people  who  could  help  her.  She 
is  a great  promoter  of  health  and  pre- 
venter of  illness,  as  well  as  being  some- 
one ready  and  able  to  help  in  any  stress 
situations  which  develop  in  families. 

1 1449.  I believe  there  is  a tendency  for 
general  practitioners  to  run  clinics  for 
mothers  and  babies  in  their  consulting 
rooms.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  health 
visitor  should  attend  and  help  the  G.P.? 

Miss  Winch : T do  not  think  she 

need  attend  throughout  the  session,  but 
it  -is  desirable  that  she  should  have  a 
known  link  with  the  general  practitioner, 
and  'be  able  to  supply  him  with  any  social 
information  he  needs,  and  to  do  any 
follow-up  work.  What  he  needs  during 
the  session  is  usually  a sort  of  recep- 
tionist. 

11450.  Yes,  but  at  an  ordinary  local 
authority  clinic  does  not  the  health  visitor 
play  a very  important  part  in  advising 
mothers  about  feeding,  and  that  sort  of 
thing?  They  will  miss  that  if  she  is  not 
there. It  rather  depends  on  the  num- 

ber that  the  doctor  sees.  Most  of  the 
clinics  which  G.Ps.  run  are  at  present 
fairly  small,  and  there  is  a tendency  for 
the  doctor  to  see  them  all,  but  in  a local 
authority  clinic  the  doctor  only  sees  the 
small  number  who  need  to  be  referred 
to  him. 

11451.  On  the  whole,  you  feel  that 
health  visitors  must  fit  in  with  this  de- 
velopment ; otherwise,  they  will  be  miss- 
ing an  opportunity  for  contact  with  the 

mother? Yes. — Miss  Knight:  We  are 

very  anxious  to  develop  close  links 
between  the  general  practitioner  service 
and  the  health  visitors,  and  we  are  very 
interested  in  various  experiments  which 
are  at  present  going  on,  with  health 
visitors  actually  being  seconded  to 
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general  practitioner  group  practices.  I 
know  that  at  some  of  these  the  health 
visitor  does  not  attend  all  the  doctor’s 
sessions,  but  she  is  there  to  support  and 
carry  out  visiting,  and  so  on. 

11452.  There  is  just  one  question  X 
wanted  to  ask  about  the  district  nurses. 
Do  you  believe,  also,  that  it  is  desirable 
for  them  to  work  from  a dime,  or  are 
they  more  out  on  a limb  at  the  doctor’s 
call?  We  have  heard  about  a variety 

of  practices  in  different  counties. 1 

would  say  that,  in  the  congested  areas 
where  the  district  .nurses  in  the  past 
have  worked  from  homes,  and  now  per- 
haps work  from  an  area  office,  they 
have  less  contact  with  the  general  prac- 
titioner than  they  have  in  the  .more  rural 
and  semii-ruiral  areas.  They  are  always 
responsible  to  their  doctors  for  the  medi- 
cal treatment,  but  the  actual  relationship 
seems  much  more  personal  when  they 
are  working  directly  with  their  general 
practitioners,  than  when  they  just  have 
an  allocation  of  work  given  to  them  by 
a superintendent.  I know  that  is  rather 
inevitable,  because  of  the  number  of 
doctors  concerned  in  different  areas. 

11453.  And  the  figures  of  popula- 
tion?  Yes. 

11454.  Sir  John  Wrigley  : Could  I just 
go  back  to  the  point  you  raised  at  the 
start,  about  the  health  visitor  being  in 
perpetual  contact  with  the  same  family? 
X suppose  the  health  visitor  may  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  family  in 
connection  'with  a child  at  school,  be- 
cause of  housing  conditions  or  because 
they  need  welfare,  so  is  it  important  to 
your  conception  of  things  that  the  autho- 
rity responsible  for  all  those  services, 
that  .is  education,  housing,  welfare  and 
health,  should  be  the  same  authority? 

-Miss  Bale : Yies,  Mr.  Chairman, 

that  would  appear  to  be  exactly  what  we 
were  saying.  I think  it  is  a very  good 
way  of  putting  it.  You  seem  to  have  left 
out  the  aged. 

11455.  I did  mention  welfare, — —Yes, 
of  course  you  said  welfare.  I would 
say  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  hoping, 
that  those  four  bodies — you  left  out  the 
children’s  department — are  under  the 
same  administration  so  that  the  same 
personnel,  including  the  health  visitor 
and  the  public  health  nurse  with  whom 
we  are  concerned,  can  be  the  people 
dealing  with  the  family,  visiting  under 
the  same  authority  and  as  a team. 


11456.  May  I .take  it  one  stage  further? 
At  the  present  time,  four  of  those  five — 
that  is  education,  health,  welfare  and 
children — are  the  responsibility  of  the 
same  authority.  Housing  is  not  a re- 
sponsibility of  that  authority,  except  in 
a county  borough.  Do  you  have  any 
difficulty  in  attaining  your  ideal  in  regard 
to  the  four  services  which  are  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  same  authority,  and 
do  you  have  any  additional  difficulty 
in  attaining  it  because  housing  is  not  a 
responsibility  of  the  same  authority? 

If  I may  give  my  opinion  and  then 

pass  it  over  to  Miss  Winch,  I do  not 
think  the  difficulty  would  be  great,  be- 
cause we  have  already  experienced  this, 
and  the  chief  person  concerned  with  the 
actual  environmental  side  of  the  hous- 
ing is  the  public  health  officer.  Whether 
he  is  employed  by  one  authority  or  the 
other,  there  is  a fairly  easy  way  of  con- 
tacting him,  and  I would  not  have 
thought  that  that  one  being  apart  from 
the  others  would  prove  such  a great 
difficulty  as  if  any  of  the  others  were 
separated.  I think  those  other  four  are 
the  vital  ones,  from  .the  public  health 
nurse’s  point  of  view. 

11457.  Are  there  any  difficulties,  apart 
from  the  fact  which  you  referred  to  in 
the  previous  conversation,  which  prevent 
you  from  doing  what  you  want  to  do, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  local  govern- 
ment organisation? Miss  Knight: 

May  I refer  hack  to  Miss  Winch’s  pre- 
vious statement,  in  which  she  was  speak- 
ing about  satisfaction  in  the  work  when 
the  services  are  under  the  same  autho- 
rity, oompared  with  different  authori- 
ties? I think  I am  right  in  saying  that 
we  would  feel  that  anything  which  en- 
courages the  integration  of  these  services 
is  an  advantage.  In  the  past,  we  have 
suffered  from  being  administered 
separately.  We  feel  the  community  bene- 
fits when  they  are  administered  under  one 
authority.  As  far  as  I remember,  we 
did  not  mention  housing  in  our  memo- 
randum, but  there  have  been  difficulties 
because  they  are  different  authorities. 

11458.  In  what  way? 1 am  rather 

assuming  you  mean  the  provision  of 
housing,  rather  than  the  side  of  public 
health  inspectors  and  unsatisfactory 
housing  conditions.  One  example  which 
leaps  to  mind  is  that  the  employing 
authority  of  members  of  our  own  pro- 
fession have,  in  the  past,  had  difficulties 
in  meeting  their  housing  needs,  because 
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they  were  not  the  housing  authorities, 
and  I think  that  would  hold  good  for 
the  general  public. 

11459.  You  mean  you  cannot  get 

housing  for  yourselves? Yes.  In 

order  -to  obtain  staff,  arrangements  have 
had  to  be  made,  and  it  ds  more  com- 
plicated and  creates  difficulties  when  the 
mousing  authority  ds  different  from  the 
health  authority. 

11460.  I appreciate  that,  but  you  could 
hardly  alter  the  structure  of  local  govern- 
ment on  that  ground  alone. No,  1 

would  not  like  to  suggest  that.  The  pass- 
ing over  of  things  from  one  authority 
to  another,  where  there  is  the  question 
of  finance,  and  the  question  of  different 
committees  and  different  policies,  also 
affects  these  matters.  I am  thinking  of 
health  visitors  who  have  sent  in  reports 
about  people  who  badly  need  housing 
on  priority  grounds,  and  if  they  were 
employees  of  the  local  authorities  things 
might  be  quicker  or  simpler.  Over  the 
years,  I think  the  whole  position  has 
improved  so  very  much.  . . . 

11461.  You  want  to  do  certain  things 
because  the  position  does  not  appear  to 
be  absolutely  satisfactory  at  the  moment. 
Is  that  the  position  because  authorities 
take  a different  view  of  the  way  in 
which  things  should  be  arranged,  or  is 
it  because  they  have  not  thought  of  doing 
it  that  way?  I do  not  now  whether 

you  would  know  that. Miss  Hale:  I 

should  think  it  is  like  a lot  of  things. 
Things  just  grow  up  higgledy-piggledy, 
and  one  day  we  realise  we  can  do  it 
in  a more  orderly  way.  I think  a lot 
of  things  go  on  in  the  old-fashioned 
British  wav,  and  they  do  not  come  to- 
gether until  a later  date. 

11462.  It  as  a matter  of  education  by 
you,  rather  than  reform  of  local  govern- 
ment structure,  is  it? Miss  Knight:  I 

think  we  are  not  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  pattern.  What  we  are  anxious 
about  is  that  it  should  not  revert  to 
being  split  up  as  it  was  before  1948, 
particularly  with  regard  .to  school  health 
and  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health’s 
department. 

11463.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  I think  we 
have  'the  point  you  are  making.  May  I 
ask  one  question  about  it?  As  you 
gradually  improve  this  drawing  together 
of  the  various  services,  and  the  organisa- 
tion and  team  work  inside  the  authority 
services,  how  would  you  say  the  general 


practitioner  fits  into  this?  Do  you  find 
it  more  difficult  to  fit  in  with  the  service 
given  to  the  family  by  the  general  practi- 
tioner, or  do  any  special  problems  arise? 
The  Ministry  talk,  if  I remember  rightly, 
as  if  the  general  practitioner  should 
really  be  the  leader  of  this  team,  and 
so  on.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  families 
covered  by  the  work  of  any  given  health 
visitor  or  group  of  health  visitors,  or 
midwife  or  group  of  midwives,  are  not 
likely  to  be  the  same  families  as  are 
covered  by  a given  general  practitioner, 
does  that  give  rise  to  problems,  and  do 
those  problems  become  more  obvious  as 

the  teamwork  gets  better  organised? 

There  still  is  a problem.  1 think  that, 
on  the  whole,  we  feel  it  is  a question 
of  personal  efforts  from  health  visitors 
and  general  practitioners,  and  as  far  us 
possible  each  should  appreciate  what  the 
other  person’s  responsibilities  and  oppor- 
tunities are.  We  welcome  the  experi- 
ment referred  to  earlier.  We  feel  there 
should  be  some  common  place,  such  as 
was  envisaged  in  the  Health  _ Act,  not 
necessarily  enormous  and  palatial  places, 
but  a centre  where  there  arc  doctors, 
health  workers  and  so  on,  where  the 
people  know  they  could  get  those 
services,  and  I think  we  are  moving  to- 
wards that.  We  welcome  the  extension 
of  general  practitioners  undertaking 
part-time  sessional  work  for  the  local 
authority.  We  support  the  view  that  the 
general  practitioner  obstetrician  should 
be  the  doctor  at  the  ante-natal  clinics  of 
the  local  authorities,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  realise  the  health  visitor  has 
certain  duties,  many  of  which  are  not 
closely  tied,  up  with  the  general  run  of 
demands  made  -on  the  general  practi- 
tioners. T think  we  have  gone  a long 
wav  towards  achieving  personal  contact 
in  many  places. 

11464.  Would  either  of  your  col- 
leagues like  to  say  anything  about  that? 

Miss  Hale : I would  like  to  support 

Miss  Knight,  because  I have  found  that, 
where  a general  practitioner  is  asked  to 
■take  sessions  in  the  local  clinics,  the 
teamwork  and  co-operation  tend  to  be 
excellent.  I would  have  thought  the 
ma'in  difficulty  in  the  past,  which  is  now 
improving,  was  that  the  general  practi- 
tioner diid  not  fully  know  very  clearly 
what  were  the  functions  of  the  health 
visitor.  I would  not  like  to  blame  him, 
because  many  of  our  colleagues,  even 
nurses,  have  not  fully  understood  what 
we  do,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
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doctor  of  the  future  will  have  this  part 
made  up  in  his  training,  as  will  the 
nurse  of  the  future,  and  because  of  that 
■we  are  getting  a much  more  sympathetic 
member  of  the  team  among  the  younger 
doctors  and,  if  we  can  encourage  them 
in  this  idea  of  taking  on  sessional  clinics, 
where  they  are  the  leaders  of  the  team, 
so  much  the  better. 

11465.  You  are  saying  'that  some 
general  practitioners  have  only  lately 
begun  to  'realise  the  services  you  can 

offer  them? 1 am  quite  sure  of  it.  I 

think  that  has  very  much  been  the  prob- 
lem. It  has  not  been  that  they  have 
not  wanted  to  co-operate ; they  have  not 
always  known  where  to  co-operate,  and 
they  have  not  always  known  the  value 
or  the  function  of  the  health  visitor. 
We  may  have  been  partly  to  blame,  but 
we  have  now  got  to  come  together  be- 
cause the  general  practitioner  and  health 
visitor  are  complementary  to  the  family. 

11466.  Miss  Johnston:  I would  like 
to  ask  one  question  about  the  district 
nurses.  Have  you  any  views  as  to 
whether  they  tend  to  be  happier  and  give 
a better  service  when  they  are  'employed 
by  a voluntary  body,  or  whether  there 
ate  certain  disadvantages  'because  they 
are  not  so  closely  in  the  local  authority 

team? Miss  Knight:  I think  that  is 

so.  I think  there  are  disadvantages,  and 
that  they  are  rather  separated  off  if  they 


are  employed  by  a separate  body.  It  can 
be  got  over,  again,  by  personal  effort, 
but  it  is  much  more  difficult  when  the 
people  are  so  very  busy. 

11467.  Do  you  think  there  are  advan- 
tages to  the  nurses?- 1 do  not  know 

that  there  is  much  advantage  today  for 
the  nurse  'in  being  employed  by  a volun- 
tary body,  because  her  economic  needs 
are  mat  by  the  local  authority.  She  is 
provided  for,  and  her  'salary,  pension 
and  holidays  are  the  same,  whether  she 
is  a direct  employee  or  one  employed  by 
a local  voluntary  body.  There  may  have 
bean  benefits,  but  perhaps  new  forms 
have  to'  take  their  place. 

11468.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  I think  we 
have  put  to  you  all  the  questions  we  had 
in  mind.  Is  there  anything  that  you  or 
your  colleagues  would  like  to  say,  arising 
out  of  the  discussion,  by  way  of  summing 
up  or  underlining  something  you  would 

like  to  mention  at  this  stage? 1 do 

not  really  think  there  Is,  Mr.  Chairman. 

11469.  Then  I think  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  again  thank  you  very  much 
for  the  way  in  which  you  have  given 
your  evidence.  It  has  been  of  very  great 
value  to  us  to  have  the  opportunity  of 

having  this  talk  with  you. Thank 

you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we 
appreciate  the  privilege  of  coming  before 
you. 


( The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Mr.  E.  M.  Birtwisle 
Mr.  G.  E.  Curtis 
Mr.  N.  Bastable 
Mr.  J.  C.  Clancey 
Mr.  T.  Iddison 
Mr.  H.  W.  Leonard 
Mr.  R.  Johnson 

on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Public  Health  Inspectors  and 
Guild  of  Public  Health  Inspectors 

Called  and  Examined 


11470.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Mr. 

Birtwisle,  I expect  you  would  like  to 
introduce  your  colleagues  to  us,  and 
then  would  you  like  to  present  your 
evidence  in  your  own  way.  We  are  very 
grateful  ,to  you  for  submitting  evidence 
to  us,  and  for  being  so  good  as  to 
come  today  to.  give  us  ithis  opportunity 
of  having  a talk  with  you,  but  we  would 
like  you  to.  submit  .the  evidence  in  your 
own  way,  and  either  speak  yourself,  or 
call  on  any  of  our  colleagues  as  it  suits 

you. Mr.  Birtwisle : Thank  you  very 

much.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  coming  here  today.  We 
have  given  you  a list,  and  perhaps  I 
might  introduce  the  members  collectively 
ralher  than  individually. 

11471.  Would  you  like  to  make  an 

opening  statement? Yes,  Sir.  Again 

we  have  prepared  a statement,  of  which 
I (think  you  have  a copy  in  front  of  you. 
I will  read  it  through. 

Functions  and  Constitution  of  the 
Association  and  Guild 

The  Association  was  founded  as  an 
unincorporated  body  in  1883  and  be- 
came incorporated  in  1891  as  a com- 
pany limited  by  guarantee.  It  is  a pro- 
fessional and  educational  body  and  does 
not  undertake  any  functions  of  a trade 
union  character.  It  is  concerned 
primarily  with  ensuring  that  the  train- 
ing of  public  health  inspectors  is  main- 
tained at  a proper  standard,  with  en- 
couraging the  highest  possible  standard 
of  efficiency  in  .the  work  of  public  health 
inspectors  and,  generally,  with  the  pro- 
motion of  the  objects  of  environmental 
health. 

It  can  also  speak  collectively  for  its 
members  by  its  ability  ito  draw  on  their 
knowledge  and  experience. 

The  present  membership  is  just  over 
5,000,  the  majority  of  members  being  in 
England,  Wales  and  Northern  Ireland. 


Only  qualified  public  health  inspectors 
are  eligible  for  full  membership. 

For  administrative  purposes  England 
and  Wales  are  divided  geographically 
into  fourteen  Centres  each  with  its  own 
elected  Centre  Council  and  officers. 
Centres  are  sub-divided  into  Branches. 
The  Centres  covering  the  Greater 
London  area  (as  defined  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Royal  Commission)  are 
London  (City  of  London  and  Metro- 
politan Boroughs),  South  Eastern 
(Kent,  Surrey  and  Sussex)  and  Northern 
Home  Counties  (Middlesex,  Hertford- 
shire, Essex  and  Bedfordshire). 

The  Guild  which  was  formed  in  1950, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a registered  trade 
union  .and  deals  with  such  matters  as  the 
salaries  and  conditions  of  service  of 
public  health  inspectors. 

The  (two  organisations  have  a separate 
identity  .although  (they  arc  organised 
along  similar  lines.  The  Guild  has  a 
Centre  and  Branch  organisation  very 
much  like  the  Association’s.  A liaison 
is  maintained  between  'the  two  organisa- 
tions and  when  necessary  they  act  in 
concert  in  matters  of  mutual  concern. 

The  Environmental  Health  Services 

When  the  Royal  Commission  invited 
local  authorities  and  other  bodies  to 
submit  evidence  they  were  told  that  the 
Commission  were  concentrating  initially 
on  six  groups  of  functions  performed  by 
local  authorities,  two  of  which  were  the 
environmental  health  services  and 
housing.  A list  of  the  main  services 
which  the  Commission  regarded  as 
coming  under  these  two  headings  was 
also  given. 

. In  submitting  evidence  the  Associa- 
tion and  the  Guild  have  confined  them- 
selves to  those  aspects  of  environmental 
health  with  which  public  health  in- 
spectors are  concerned.  These  are  set 
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out  in  paragraph  I of  tihoir  joint  memo- 
randum. It  will  be  seen  that  some  of 
(he  matters  listed  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission have  been  excluded  because  they 
are  not  the  direct  concern  of  public 
health  inspectors,  while  others — 
principally  food  inspection  and  allied 
subjects  and  the  control  of  air  pollu- 
tion -have  been  included.  Furthermore, 
both  bodies  regard  slum  clearance  as  a 
fundamental  and  vital  aspect  of  environ- 
mental health  and  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  which  public  health 
inspccto  rs  perform. 

Present  Administrative 
Arrangements 

■Broadly  all  the  matters  listed  in  the 
memorandum  are  ihc  responsibility  of 
county  boroughs,  metropolitan  .boroughs 
and  county  districts. 

There  are,  however,  certain  exceptions. 
For  instance,  in  the  County  of  London, 
the  London  County  Council  carry  out 
the  larger  slum  clearance  schemes,  while 
metropolitan  boroughs  handle  smaller 
schemes. 

Ollier  examples  are  given  in  the  joint 
memorandum.  Paragraph  6 of  the 
memorandum,  however,  requires  amend- 
ment. By  the  L.C.C,  (General  Powers) 
Act,  1958  the  County  Council  have 
delegated  to  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
those  provisions  of  the  Shops  Act,  1950 
listed  under  the  heading  “ (ft)  Enforced 
by  Shops  Acts  Authorities  ”, 

There  is  also  a division  of  respon- 
sibility for  hygiene  in  factories  between 
the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National 
Service  and  local  authorities,  and 
between  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government  and  local  authorities 
for  certain  aspects  of  air  pollution.  The 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and 
Food  are  responsible  for  the  hygiene  of 
milk  production  at  farms  while  local 
authorities  arc  responsible  for  hygiene  at 
all  subsequent  stages. 

.In  .paragraph  10  of  the  .memorandum 
submitted  .by  the  Association  and  Guild 
reference  is  made  to  the  appointment  of 
public  health  .inspectors  by  the  City 
Council  and  .metropolitan  borough 
councils.  Section  9 of  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Act,  1936  is  mentioned  in 
error.  This  has  been  superseded  by  sec- 
tion 78  of  the  London  Government  Act, 
1939. 


Comments  on  Present  Administrative 
Arrangements 

With  the  reservation  with  respeot  to 
slum  clearance  in  the  County  of  London 
made  in  (he  memorandum,  the  Associa- 
tion and  the  Guild  believe  that  in  any 
area  only  one  authority  should  be 
responsible  for  all  the  environmental 
health  services. 

■Food  and  drugs  administration  should 
ibe  the  responsibility  of  local  authorities, 
i.e.  boroughs  and  district  councils  whose 
.public  health  inspectors  regularly  visit  ail 
food  shops  for  food  inspection  and  food 
hygiene  purposes.  The  same  authorities 
should  also  be  responsible  for  the  licens- 
ing of  milk  pasteurising  and  sterilising 
plants  as  they  have  the  officers  trained 
for  this  .work  and  are,  in  any  event, 
responsible  for  general  hygiene  in  all 
dairies. 

The  division  of  responsibility  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  shop  workers  is 
indefensible  and  all  this  work  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  boroughs  and 
district  councils  as  recommended  by  the 
Gowers  Committee. 

With  regard  to  aiir  pollution  and  milk 
production,  the  Association  and  Guild 
are  less  dogmatic  on  the  existing  division 
of  responsibility  .between  local  authori- 
ties and  the  .Government  departments 
concerned  and  on  the  desirability,  at  the 
.present  time,  of  restoring  this  respon- 
sibility to  local  authorities. 

The  present,  arbitrary  division  .between 
the  responsibilities  of  local  authorities 
and  .the  factory  inspectorate — the 
■presence  or  absence  of  mechanical  power 
— should  be  removed  and  public  health 
inspectors  should  take  over  from  factory 
inspectors  the  administration  of  sections 
1-7  and  41  of  the  Factories  Act,  1937, 
relating  to  the  following  matters : clean- 
liness. overcrowding,  temperature, 
ventilation,  lighting,  drainage  of  floors, 
sanitary  conveniences  and  drinking 
water.  In  this  way  more  effective  use 
could  be  made  of  the  special  knowledge 
and  experience  of  .public  health  inspec- 
tors to  supervise  the  working  conditions 
of  Industrial  workers.  Tt  would  not 
affect,  of  course,  the  other  very  im- 
portant functions  of  factory  inspectors 
in  relation  to  safety,  accidents,  special 
industrial  hazards,  etc.,  but  would  in 
fact  enable  the  inspectorate  to  devote 
greater  attention  to  these  matters. 
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Conclusion 

The  Association  and  the  Guild  firmly 
believe  that  in  every  area  all  the  en- 
vironmental services  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  one  authority  only.  No 
suggestions  are  made  about  the  type  or 
size  of  the  responsible  authority,  except 
that  if  there  is  to  be  a two  tier  system 
of  local  government,  this  authority 
should  be  the  lower  tier  authority. 

The  Association  and  Guild  are  grateful 
to  the  Royal  Commission  for  giving 
them  the  opportunity  of  submitting 
written  evidence  and  also  for  the 
opportunity  given  to  their  representa- 
tives to  appear  in  person.  My  colleagues 
and  I are  anxious  to  give  the  fullest 
possible  assistance  to  the  members  of 
the  Commission. 

From  that  point  we  would  perhaps  ask 
you  whether  there  are  any  matters  in  the 
original  memorandum,  indeed  in  what 
we  have  said  now,  on  which  you  would 
like  to  ask  us  to  answer  questions,  or  to 
concentrate  more  comments. 

11472.  Thank  you  very  much.  None 
of  your  colleagues  wish  ito  say  anything 

at  this  point? Not  at  this  stage. 

Sir  Charles  Morris : Sir  John  I think 
would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

11473.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  The  first 
question  I would  like  to  ask  you  really 
arises  .towards  the  end  of  your  memo- 
randum where  you  say:  — 

“The  Association  and  the  Guild 
firmly  believe  that  in  every  area  all  the 
environmental  services  should  be 
administered  by  one  authority  only. 
No  suggestions  are  made  about  the 
type  or  size  of  the  responsible 
authority.  ...” 

Unfortunately,  of  course,  that  is  just  the 
problem  with  which  we  have  .to  deal,  and 
I wonder  whether  you  could  help  us  at 
all  by  indicating  from  your  point  of 
view  what  might  be  regarded  at  any 
rate  as  the  characteristics  of  the  kind 
of  authority  which  you  think  should  be 
responsible  for  all  the  environmental 
services.  I mean,  just  look  at  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  public  health  inspec- 
tors, are  there  any  requirements  that  it 
should  be  an  area  which  has  more  than 
one  public  health  inspector,  that  it  should 
have  an  organisation  of  public  health 

inspectors? Yes,  Sir.  This  is  a point 

on  which  we  appreciated  that  our  sub- 
missions were  vague,  and  we  had  wished 


it  to  remain  so  because  we  did  feel  as 
officers  that  we  were  there  to  try  and 
suggest  how  public  health  inspection 
should  operate  within  the  framework  of 
any  body  'or  type  of  bodies  which  should 
be  thought  ito  be  most  suitable  for  deal- 
ing with  this  Greater  London  area.  We 
have  made  the  point  that  if  there  is  to  be 
the  two-tier  system  of  government  then 
the  section  of  local  government  closest 
to  the  public  should  be  the  one  which 
should  administer  these  'particular  ser- 
vices, and  should  have  all  the  powers  to 
deal  with  alii  the  aspects  of  environmental 
hygiene  that  we  have  dealt  with  in  the 
.memorandum.  At  the  same  time  we 
feel  that  it  could  not  be  said  'that  county 
borough  administration  would  necessarily 
deprive  us  of  operating  a public  health 
inspection  service  merely  because  we 
would  have  a single  tier  system  of  govern- 
ment which  might  be  considerably  larger 
than  the  smaller  bodies,  the  second-tier 
bodies  of  a dual  system,  because  by  a 
process  of  division  of  districts  public 
health  inspection  has  been  found  to  be 
capable  of  being  administered  quite 
effectively  by  these  larger  units  of  popu- 
lation. What  we  have  felt  to  be  of 
greatest  importance  was  that  there  was 
uniform  control  of  environmental  ser- 
vices, that  one  local  authority  was  the 
body  responsible,  and  that  whichever 
type  of  government  was  closest  -to  ithe 
people,  because  the  people  very  largely 
look  upon  public  health  inspectors  as 
their  friends  and  advisers  on  so  many 
subjects,  should  have  the  responsibility 
of  administering  public  health  inspection 
services. 

11474.  I appreciate  your  difficulties  in 
going  into  detail,  but  may  I put  it  this 
way?  Let  us  assume  'that  we  are  think- 
ing of  a two-fier  system  of  government, 
and  I do  not  mean  assume  that  the  Com- 
mission are,  but  let  us  assume  the  exist- 
ence of  the  two-tier  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  you  put  the  environmental 
health  services  with  ithe  lower  tier.  Is  it 
important  in  considering  what  sort  of  a 
lower  tier  authority  there  should  be  that 
it  should  at  any  rate  be  linked  with  any 
particular  services  other  than  environ- 
mental health?  That  is,  have  you  any 
such  close  links  with  any  other  particular 
services  that  you  thought  ought  to  be  .in 

the  hands  of  the  same  authority? - 

That  too  iis  a matter  o:n  which  we  have 
given  quite  a lot  of  consideration,  and 
our  conclusion  .is  that  obviously  we  have 
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to  work  in  close  co-operation  with  a num- 
ber of  different  types  of  agency  responsi- 
ble for  other  health  services,  but  there  is 
no  direct  need  for  the  administration  of 
those  services  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  local  authorities.  We  have  had 
experience  of  operating  with  officers  in 
various  types  of  health  services  who  are 
not  necessarily  appointed  by  the  same 
authority  as  .public  -health  .inspectors  are, 
and  our  experience  -has  been  that  in  the 
interests  of  health  there  has  been  no 
difficulty  in  those  officers  working  to- 
gether very  very  closely  wen  though  they 
were  appointed  by  different  types  of 
authority.  Tn  fact  we  feel  that  even  if 
they  were  all  appointed  by  the  same 
local  authority  there  would  still  be  the 
need  for  separate  types  of  offleens  such 
as  public  health  inspectors  to  deal  with 
environmental  health,  nurses  and  doctors 
dealing  with  the  more  personal  .health 
services,  and  .it  would  only  be  a question 
of  change  at  the  policy-making  level,  and 
one  that  does  not  really  hold  out  to  us 
any  particular  opportunity  of  improve- 
ment in  the  present  relationship  that  we 
hold  with  these  other  officers.  What  we 
would  like  to  say  .is  that  we  arc  quite 
happy  with  the  present  system  whereby 
public  health  officers  as  a whole,  as 
distinct  from  inspectors,  are  appointed 
by  different  types  of  authorities,  and  we 
have  found  no  difficulty  .in  carrying  out 
very  effectively  on  behalf  of  the  public 
those  duties. 

11475.  You  do  not  feci  any  adminis- 
trative difficulty  in  the  fact  that  personal 
health  services  and  welfare  are  under 
one  authority,  and  environmental  health 

under  the  other? iTt  has  been  our 

experience  that  no  practical  difficulties 
have  arisen,  and  we  do  not  feci  that 
the  close  relationship  that  we  have  at. 
present  would  in  any  wav  be  impaired 
by  the  fact  that  we  should  continue^  to 
be  appointed  by  some  different  authority. 

11476.  Tf,  for  instance,  housing  were 
transferred  to  the  other  tier  vou  would 

find  difficulty? Undoubtedly.  Apart, 

of  course,  from  the  comment  we  do 
'make  on  this  very  great  problem  of  the 
L.C.C.  area  where  at  .present  you  do  get 
this  split  of  administration  which  we 
rather  feel  is  a necessary  one  because 
of  the  very  complex  .problems  that  are 
presented  to  the  metropolitan. boroughs 
in  their  rehousing  work  and  in  dealing 
with  large-scale  housing  problems.  Aoairt 
from,  that  point  we  do  feel  that  all  of 


the  public  health  services  should  be  with 
the  one  authority. 

11477.  We,  as  you  know,  have  to  deal 
with  an  area  of  Greater  London  within 
which  we  have  at  the  present  time  two 
rather  different  systems  of  local  govern- 
ment operating.  Do  you  find  that  this 
problem  of  the  magnitude  of  the  areas 
suddenly  takes  a change  at  the  boundary 
of  the  administrative  county?  Our 
general  thesis  .is  that  we  have  been  given 
an  area  which  is  pretty  well  completely 
built  up  and  which  is  made  up  of  two 
parts,  one  the  administrative  County  of 
London,  and  two,  the  surrounding  area. 
— —The  comment  we  have  had  from 
our  members  does  rather  indicate  there 
may  be  some  difference  in  the  problem 
in  the  L.C.C.  area  as  the  centre  and 
from  areas  which  might  be  termed  to 
be  on  the  fringe,  but  I think  on  that 
particular  point  perhaps  iMr.  Clancey 
might  like  to  .make  some  comment  to 
you. — Mr.  Clancey : I think  I would 
rather  leave  it  to  Mr.  Iddison  at  this 
stage,  if  I might.— Mr.  Birtwisle:  Mr. 
Clancey  represents  the  heart  of  the 
■problem,  and  Mr.  Iddison  the  areas  on 
the  fringe.— Mr.  Iddison:  I am  on  the 
■fringing  areas,  as  our  President  has  told 
you.  In  fact  I think  I can  say  it  is 
on  the  eastern  fringe  at  Dartford,  right 
on  the  very  fringe. 

11478.  You  do  not  want  to  be  in  at 
all! — . — I am  speaking  now  for  the 
Association  of  Public  Health  Inspectors, 
or  with  them,  rather  than  for  Dartford 
Corporation,  and  certainly  from  the 
housing  point  of  view  .1  would  say  that 
we  have  found  no  difficulty  whatsoever 
in  dealing  with  our  own  comparatively 
small  slum  clearance  problem  and  hous- 
ing families  from  it.  In  fact  two  years 
before  the  Ministry  sent  out  its  directive 
suggesting  local  authorities  should 
resume  their  slum  clearance  we  had  re- 
sumed and  were  in  the  process  of  clear- 
ing 60  houses  at  that  time. — Mr. 
Birtwisle:  Is  that  the  sort  of  comment 
you  were  anxious  to  have  on  that  prob- 
lem, Sir?  I think  perhaps  Mr.  Leonard 
could  add  something. — Mr.  Leonard : 
I have  been  doing  housing  in  particular 
for  the  last  20  years,  and  co-operation 
with  the  ,L.C.C.  has  been  very  good. 
The  L.C.C.  have  been  most  helpful — I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  officers — and 
we  found  no  difficulty  at  all  in  relation 
to  the  question  of  slum  clearance. 
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11479.  I did  not  expect  you  to  find 
difficulties.— — Mr.  Clancey : If  I under- 
stand Sir  John  aright,  he  asked  whether 
there  was  any  .perceptible  change  where 
the  County  of  London  ended  and  the 
Borough  of  Brentford  and  Chiswick  be- 
gan—is  that  the  question? 

11480.  That  is  really  it. 1 think 

physically  it  is  an  extremely  difficult 
thing  to  decide  where  the  county 
boundary  is.  The  built-up  areas  do  not 
suddenly  stop  and  you  come  to  green 
grass.  You  notice  it  more  I think  in 
some  directions  than  you  do  in  others, 
and  1 think  when  you  go  west  it  is 
probably  much  more  difficult  to  find  the 
boundary  than  it  is  when  you  go  north. 
That  is  the  way  I rather  look  at  it. 
When  you  go  south  there  is  a range  of 
hills  which  seems  to  make  some  sort  of 
a mark.  I think,  of  course,  things  like 
Woolwich  Marshes  provide  some  sort 
of  a natural  end  to  the  conurbation, 
but  f do  think  in  the  west  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  decide  when  you  go  into  and 
out  of  -it. 

11481.  Is  the  real  difficulty  this,  that 
you  think  that  there  are  within  the 
County  of  London  at  any  rate  a certain 
number  of  very  large  areas  which  would 
call  -for  expensive  redevelopment  which 
would  not  be  paralleled  by  any  conditions 
prevailing  outside  the  county,  though  one 
might  perhaps  think  places  like  West  Ham 

were  somewhat  similar. 'Yes,  I agree. 

—Mr.  Birtwisle : I think  Mr.  Bastable 
from  Barking  would  speak  on  this. — 
Mr.  Bastable : Yes.  You  might  be 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  area  that  abuts 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  where 
the  docks  exert  a substantial  effect 
upon  the  local  authorities.  There  would 
be  West  Ham,  East  Ham,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  Barking,  and  I think  the 
view  might  properly  .be  taken  that  all 
of  those  authorities  are  competitive  in 
the  sense  that  they  want  to  achieve 
good,  and  they  get  together  quite  fre- 
quently and  discuss  matters  that  are  of 
common  interest  to  them.  If  there 
were  to  be  any  special  planning  required 
to  re-site  the  population,  that  would  be 
undertaken  by  the  authorities  because 
they  realise  that  there  must  'be  planning 
under  those  circumstances.  I am  quite 
certain  that  each  authority  would  be 
energetic  in  wishing  to  deal  with  this 
problem,  and  the  only  .problem  that  they 
might  find  difficulty  in  is  rehousing, 
assuming  it  was  a large  area,  and  it 
may  well  be  that  with  their  present 


divisions  each  of  the  authorities  is 
capable  of  coping  with  the  problem  of 
rehousing. 

11482.  I was  trying  to  look  at  this  a 
little  bit  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
public  health  inspector.  On  these  slum 
clearance  schemes  or  any  redevelopment 
schemes,  your  primary  job  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  existing  property,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Birtwisle : Yes. 

11483.  You  'have  to  inspect,  and  then 
give  evidence  to  say  which  are  unfit, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  As  public  health 
inspectors  you  are  not  really  concerned 

with  the  question  of  rehousing. Quite. 

As  you  say  our  problem  is  to  deal  with 
the  unfit  houses  in  the  primary  stage,  but, 
of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  our  concern 
is  to  be  able  to  deal  with  them,  and  if 
our  local  authority  is  not  able  to  move 
the  families  out  of  these  unfit  houses 
.into  other  suitable  houses  our  job  is  not 
capable  of  being  performed.  What  we 
would  feel,  .1  think,  to  crystallise  what 
has  been  said,  is  if  our  local  authority  is 
able,  as  some  of  these  fringe  authorities 
have  been  able,  to  find  accommodation 
for  these  houses  within  their  areas  and 
to  build  the  necessary  new  houses,  then 
we  feel  it  is  not  a problem  that  is  calling 
for  two-tier  authority  action,  but  where 
you  have  boroughs  in  London  which  find 
themselves  quite  unable  to  deal  with  slum 
clearance  or  to  deal  with  unfit  houses  in 
any  form  because  they  are  quite  unable 
to  rebuild,  to  find  accommodation  for 
the  displaced  persons,  then  we  would  feel 
it  calls  for  some  other  authority  who  is 
able  to  look  at  the  thing  from  a larger 
scale  to  come  in  and  help  and  work 
alongside  so  you  get  the  two  authorities 
dealing  with  the  matter  under  those 
circumstances. 

11484.  The  things  which  move  you  to 
think  in  London  as  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  the  metropolitan  area  you  would  need 
two  authorities  are,  first  of  all,  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  rehousing  within  the 
particular  'borough,  and  second  possibly 
in  the  largest  schemes  of  all  the  fact  that 
it  might  be  rather  beyond  the  finances 
of  the  borough.  Are  those  the  two 
reasons?  They  are  not  any  considera- 
tions which  arise  out  of  your  ability  to 
do  your  work  as  public  health  inspectors. 

Merely  that,  of  course,  we  cannot 

function  unless  the  authority  is  able  to 
proceed. — Mr.  Leonard : 1 do  not  think 
we  are  entitled  to  talk  about  the  finances 
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of  the  authorities.  I think  it  is  probably, 
as  Sir  John  has  said,  the  question  of  over- 
spill largely  is  a matter  of  concern,  that 
whereas  the  county  council  can  go  out- 
side on  the  question  of  rehousing  the 
local  authority  metropolitan  boroughs 
cannot  do  that. 

11485.  I wonder  whether  I might  ask 
Mr.  Clancey  just  on  that  aspect  of  it. 
Now  that  in  effect  out  county  suburban 
estates  have  been  brought  to  an  end  your 
possibility  in  future  of  going  outside  the 
county  will  come  to  be  limited  to  what 
can  be  done  in  the  new  towns  and  ex- 
panding towns,  will  it  not? Mr, 

Clancey:  Yes. 

11486.  It  would  not  be  in  fact  quite 
as  easy  from  your  point  of  view  to  do 

the  work,  would  it? Meaning  the 

authority,  no.  Sir,  it  will  not. 

11487.  Because  you  will  only  move  out 

people  who  go  out  for  employment? 

Yes. 

11488.  And  a lot  of  your  slum  clear- 
ance people  want  to  stay  in  London. 

There  are  vacancies  continually  occurring 
in  the  existing  estates. 

Sir  John  W rig  ley : I think  that  gives 
me  what  you  can  tell  me  on  this  question. 

11489.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I am  not 
sure  whether  I am  actually  quite  clear 
on  this,  but  I think  it  may  probably  be 
through  my  own  ignorance.  You  have 
I think  said  that  it  is  very  important 
some  of  these  powers  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  authority.  In  the 
London  county  where  slum  clearance  is 
concerned  both  the  county  and  the 

borough  have  these  powers. Mr. 

Birtwisle : Yes. 

11490.  From  your  point  of  view  they 
(have  -these  -powers,  as  well  as  from  the 

point  of  view  of  building  houses? 

Yes,  statutory  powers. 

11491.  Does  that  give  rise  to  any  diffi- 
culties?  None,  Sir.  I have  not 

experienced  any,  as  I mentioned  earlier. 
I do  not  know  whether  anybody  else  has 
experienced  any. 

11492.  Perhaps  it  is  just  a superficial 
point,  but  ait  first  sight  to  one  who  does 
not  know  a very  great  deal  from  first 
hand  about  the  working  of  these  things, 
is  there  a -slight  contradiction  between 
saying  that  it  matters  very  much  that 
these  -powers  should  be  in  the  hands  of 


the  same  authority,  a-nd  yet  saying  there 
is  no  problem  in  a great  part  of  London 
where  two  different  authorities  have 

the  same  powers? Mr.  Birtwisle: 

Obviously  I think  if  we  are  looking  at 
environmental  health  services  the  power 
of  the  officer  in  charge  of  those  services 
to  deal  with  an  unfit  house  is  very  im- 
portant. In  -general  (there  is  no  adminis- 
trative difficulty  in  the  housing  pro- 
gramme being  wholly  within  the  hands 
of  -one  local  authority  dealing  with  unfit 
-housing  and  re-housing,  but  we  were 
trying  to  be  realistic  in  this,  and  we 
would  like  to  continue  that  theory 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  country, 
but  when  you  come  to  the  centre  of 
London,  the  area  of  the  L.C.C.,  we  are 
up  against  this  particular  problem  that 
there  are  local  authorities  there  who  are 
anxious  t-o  implement  their  housing 
powers  but  -are  quite  unable  to  do  so 
-because  of  the  -restrictions  which  are  at 
present  -put  on  them  b-y  their  metro- 
politan boundaries. 

11493.  Sir  John  Wrigley : That  is  be- 
cause they  cannot  get  back  on  to  the 
site  as  many  people  as  they  would  need. 

Modern  standards  require  more  land 

to  be  available  for  re-housing. 

11494.  They  cannot  find  any  -other 
site  in  -the  particular  borough  and  they 

cannot  build  -outside  the  borough? 

Yes,  quite.  We  feel  that  whilst  those 
local  authorities  should  iretain  their 
powers  to  deal  with  unfit  houses  there 
must  be  some  method  of  overcoming  this 
great  stumbling  block  of  being  able  to 
proceed,  and  the  way  -in  which  this  pro- 
cess -has  arisen  and  been  found  to  be 
quite  successful  as  our  officers  have  testi- 
fied to  you  indicates  probably  that  is  a 
matter  in  which  we  must  give  way  on 
our  proposals  for  an  all  embracing 
authority  dealing  with  environmental 
hygiene  powers. 

11495.  I think  -it  is  -fair  to  say  we  got 
the  impression  from  at  any  -rate  a num- 
ber of  your  employers  in  the  metro- 
politan boroughs  that  they  at  any  -rate 
-thought  -they  could  do  more  slum  clear- 
ance than  the  existing  arrangements  con- 
templated and  they  would  be  in  a posi- 
tion it-o  tackle  larger  areas  than  were 
provided  for  by  the  existing  -distribution 
of  -duties,  which  I gather  was  a sort  of 
administrative  arrangement  between  the 
■two  bodies. — — Mr.  Clancey : -It  lis  -settled 
b-y  agreement  after  discussion,  and  there 
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is  the  further  ibogey  which  enters  into 
this  held,  and  .that  is  the  impact  of  the 
development  plan  on  subsequent  develop- 
ment. A lot  of  these  areas  are  not  zoned 
residentdally,  but  they  are  zoned  for  some 
other  purpose  and  it  means  you  cannot 
put  back  any  houses  at  all,  and  that  is 
not  attractive,  my  authority  is  the  one 
which  does  the  lot. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : We  have  had 

evidence  from  both  sides. 

11496.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Thank 

you.  Your  evidence  on  this  is  that  there 

is  no  particular  .problem? At  officer 

level  that  'is  our  feeling. 

11497.  I wonder  if  I might  take  the 
opportunity  of  asking  you  about  another 
point  which  interests  me  very  much,  and 
I am  not  quite  sure  what  problems  it 
involves  from  our  .point  of  view,  but  J 
think  you  could  help  us  a good  deal 
about  'this — addressing  myself,  if  I may, 
to  the  representative  of  the  Greater 
London  area? Mr.  Birtwisle:  Yes. 

11498.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  looking 
round,  and  from  the  evidence  that  we 
have  had,  that  there  are  various  types  of 
house  property  which  are  undesirable, 
and  not  all  of  the  same  type.  In  some 
places  it  looked  as  if  there  might  be  a 
very  considerable  number  of  houses 
where  the  actual  physical  buildings  did 
not  seem  to  be  particularly  objectionable, 
and  indeed  there  were  similar  buildings 
further  down  the  road  in  a part  of 
different  character  where  they  were 
housing  people  perfectly  satisfactorily, 
but  where  because  of  overcrowding  or 
some  change  in  the  neighbourhood,  or 
whatever  it  is,  the  buildings  did  pro- 
vide unsatisfactory  housing  for  the  actual 
occupants.  Indeed  in  some  parts  of 
London  the  layman  who  knows  nothing 
of  these  things  does  really  rather  wonder 
whether  a problem  of  this  kind  is  not 
going  to'  come  in  with  a great  rush,  with 
very  large  numbers  of  buildings,  which 
you  would  hardly  think  of  as  condemn- 
ing for  slum  clearance  becoming  unsatis- 
factory at  once.  I wondered  if  you  could 
throw  a little  light  on  ibis  problem. 
Are  there  different  types  of  property 
which  are  unsatisfactory  from  your 
point  of  view?  ATe  there  different 
ways  of  dealing  with  them  and  different 
powers  existing  to  deal  with  all  the 
types?— — I .think  from  the  Association’s 
point  of  view  we  would  say  that  we 


are  very,  very  concerned  at  this  prob- 
lem, because  whilst  we  have  powers 
which  have  been  found  to  be  reasonably 
suitable  for  dealing  'with  clearance, 
demolition  and  clearance  of  houses,  we 
are  very  concerned  at  the  inadequacy  of 
our  powers  to  deal  with  types  of  houses 
which  you  are  referring  to,  and  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  them  are  deteriorating 
so  rapidly.  We  have  recently  submitted 
to  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  proposals  for  powers  to  be 
given  to  local  authorities  to  require  the 
improvement  of  these  houses,  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  amenities  in  them,  and 
generally  raising  them  to  a standard  when 
they  can  be  regarded  as  suitable  houses 
without  the  necessity  of  demolition  and 
clearance  of  houses.  That  is  our 
Association  policy,  and  we  have  already 
had  some  discussions  with  the  Minister 
of  Housing  on  that  matter.  On  the  detail 
of  that  application  to  London  perhaps 
Mr.  Clancey  would  have  a word. — Mr. 
Clancey : There  is  a very  real  and  very 
urgent  problem  in  these  houses,  rather 
the  in  betweens.  As  you  so  rightly  say 
they  do  not  come  within  the  'meaning  of 
the  slum  clearance  provisions  of  the 
Housing  Acts,  but  they  are  very  much 
sub-standard  in  the  matter  of  amenities. 
The  majority  of  these  houses  are  three 
storeys  and  basement,  originally  con- 
structed for  one  family  with  staff  in  the 
basement  and  on  the  top  floor,  and  the 
family  in  between,  and  in  some  cases 
they  have  never  been  lived  in  by  the 
single  family  for  which  they  were 
intended.  The  development  of  the  rail- 
ways has  been  held  to  be  largely 
responsible  in  parts  of  Kensington,  Pad- 
dington, St.  Pancras  and  Islington.  With 
the  importation  of  large  numbers  of 
workers  to  develop  the  railway  and 
nowhere  for  them  to  live,  properties  were 
broken  down  providing  a very  handsome 
source  of  income  to  the  owners.  Having 
once  got  into  that  state  it  is  impossible 
to  go  back  and  today  we  know  them  as 
tenement  houses,  have  done  for  years, 
and  they  are  in  thousands,  particularly 
in  north  west  London.  As  the  Chairman 
has  so  rightly  said,  there  is  Very  little 
we  can  do  about  improving  conditions. 
We  did  have  byelaws  to  control  these 
things.  They  were  called  houses  let.  An 
lodgings  in  the  byelaws,  and  they  were 
made  under  the  old  Housing  Act  and 
called  Section  6 byelaws,  and  they 
enabled  us  to  do  certain  things.  They 
did  not  take  us  very  far  because  there 
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were  all  sorts  of  qualifications  in  view 
of  the  impact  of  the  Rent  Restriction 
Acts,  but  at  the  same  time  we  felt  as 
public  health  inspectors  in  London  that 
they  enabled  us  to  do  something  in 
keeping  these  houses  up  to  a level.  Then 
there  was  a committee  which  sat  to  con- 
sider the  modernisation  of  the  houses, 
the  Silkin  Committee,  and  they  said  in 
their  report  to  enforce  these  byelaws 
would  require  an  army  of  inspectors. 
Where  that  evidence  came  from  I do  not 
know,  I have  never  been  able  to  find  out, 
but  it  is  untrue.  The  'Government  of 
course  acted  upon  that  report,  and  in  the 
Housing,  Repairs  and  Rents  Act,  we  lost 
the  byelaws  and  we  lost  the  power  to 
make  them,  and  instead  of  that  we  were 
given  alternative  powers  which  in  our 
experience  have  proved  to  be  absolutely 
useless.  On  the  face  of  it  the  law  as  it 
stands  requires  a local  authority  to  serve 
a notice  on  an  owner  to  provide  ameni- 
ties according  to  the  number  of  persons 
occupying  the  house,  but  the  owner 
■instead  of  complying  with  that  notice 
has  an  alternative;  and  the  alternative 
.is  to  reduce  the  number  of  occupants  of 
the  house  to  fit  the  amenities  which  exist, 
and  in  order  to  enable  him  to  do  that  he 
can  go  to  a court  and  obtain  possession. 
Courts  being  what  they  are  we  find  that 
magistrates  are  loth  to  .make  orders 
unless  there  is  somewhere  else  for  the 
.people  to  go,  and  they  look  to  the  local 
authorities  to  provide  that  accommoda- 
tion. It  is  a thing  which  they  just  cannot 
do,  and  the  result  is  that  the  law  is  not 
used.  1 think  in  the  iwhole  of  the  county, 
28  metropolitan  boroughs,  there  were 
less  than  twelve  notices  served  in  the  last 
twelve  months.  We  very  much  regret 
the  passing  of  the  byelaws  even  'though 
they  were  inadequate,  and  we  feel  it 
would  have  been  much  better  to  have 
revised  the  byelaw-making  powers,  to 
have  extended  their  scope  having  regard 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Rent  Act,  and 
I am  quite  certain  that  would  have 
. saved  the  depreciation  which  has  taken 
place  in  those  sorts  of  houses.  The  Rent 
Act  has  done  nothing  in  this  type  of 
' bouse  except  possibly  to  put  the  rent  up. 
—Mr.  Blrtwisle:  From  outside  London 
. Mr.  Tddison  would  like  to  make  a 
comment. — Mr.  Iddison : T felt  when  you 
raised  this  point  that  you  were  saying 
rather  that  you  noticed  that  this  type  of 
property  was  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Greater  London  area,  and  that  in  other 
parts  of  the  London  area  there  did  not 
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seem  to  be  any  evidence  of  the  same 
sort  of  problem.  T think  T am  right  in 
interpreting  your  remarks  that  way,  and 
although  you  did  not  say  so  Mr.  Clancey 
did  interpret  it  in  the  same  way  that  T 
had  interpreted  it  as  with  the  three  storey 
type  of  property.  I have  had  over  20 
years’  experience  in  the  particular  part 
in  which  T work,  not  in  the  same 
borough  and  my  own  experience  has 
suggested  to  me  that  in  that  locality 
this  particular  type  of  problem,  the  three 
storey  tenement  type  of  property  is  very 
noticeable  in  London  itself,  and  as  one 
goes  out  of  London  possibly  as  far  as 
Woolwich,  and  .perhaps  even  possibly 
into  Er-ith,  but  beyond  that  point  the 
three  storey  properties,  or  properties  that 
have  been  let  as  tenements  cease  to  exist. 
So  far  as  Dartford  Borough  and 
Cray  ford  are  concerned,  both  local 
authorities  with  which  T have  worked, 
the  number  of  three  storey  properties  in 
either  of  those  districts  could  be  counted 
on  both  hands  comfortably  and  the  pro- 
perties lend  to  become  terraced  with  two 
rooms  up  and  two  rooms  down,  and 
possibly  due  to  population  differences 
and  industrial  conditions  differences  they 
are  still  .predominantly  occupied  by  single 
families  and  the  .problem  does  not  exist 
in  the  fringe  areas. 

11499.  The  authority  that  has  the 
power  to  require  landlords  to  provide 
amenities,  would  that  be  the  county 
or  metropolitan  boroughs? — -Mr. 
Clancey : Metropolitan  boroughs.  There 
are  concurrent  powers  in  the  Act,  but  we 
have  never  exercised  them.  The  matter 
has  been  left  to  the  metropolitan 
boroughs. — Mr.  Leonard : I.  would  only 
have  to  agree  with  Mr.  Clancey  on  this 
point.  The  problem  is  what  can  you  do 
with  the  people  who  have  notice  to  quit 
They  would  have  to  be  housed  .in  some 
form,  and  it  would  cause  great  difficulty. 

11500.  In  some  boroughs  this  could 
even  be  a greater  problem  than  slum 
clear ancie? Mr.  Clancey:  It  is  be- 

coming so,  because  we  are  rapidly  re- 
ducing the  hard  core  of  slum  clearance, 
and  this  is  now  being  shown  up  against 
that  background. 

11501.  Sir  John  W rig  ley : Could  we 
turn  to  one  or  two  other  aspects  of  your 
work?  In  paragraph  6 you  set  ou.t  the 
position  under  the  Shops  Act,  and  the 
distribution  of  functions  between  metro- 
politan borough  councils  and  the 
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London  County  Council,  an  almost 
humourous  distribution  at  some  points. 
Was  that  done  deliberately,  or  is  it  just 
because  two  Acts  were  passed  at  dif- 
ferent times?  I am  just  asking  for  in- 
formation.  Mr.  Birtwistle'.  It  is  in 

one  Act.  As  new  powers  have  been 
granted  over  ithe  years  different  local 
authorities  have  been  singled  out  to  have 
these  powers  given  to  them.  It  is  a 
matter  which  I think  everybody  is  now 
agreed  is  quite  ridiculous  and  something 
should  be  done  to  bring  these  powers 
under  one  local  authority.  So  far  Par- 
liament do  not  seem  to  have  found  time 
to  give  us  a new  Shops  Act  to  enable 
that  to  be  done.  County  councils  in 
quite  a number  of  places,  the  L.C.C.  in- 
cluded, have  seen  the  ridiculousness  of 
the  situation  and  have  delegated  powers 
to  the  local  authority  which  have  enabled 
them  to  do  this,  but  we  think  that  dele- 
gation -is  not  sufficient  here  and  it  should 
be  our  officers  who  are  dealing  with  this 
as  of  right  and  that  all  these  things 
should  be  brought  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  one  local  authority. 

11502.  So  there  is  not  really  any  issue 
of  policy  within  local  government  on 

•this? We  raised  it  as  an  instance  of 

the  difficulties  that  might  arise  if  en- 
vironmental services  of  this  kind  are 
split  up  over  different  authorities.  We 
are  fortunate  that  commonsense  seems 
to  have  prevailed,  and  very  largely 
delegation  is  meeting  the  position  in 
some  places  where  the  county  councils 
are  wilting  to  delegate. 

1 1503.  All  the  responsibility  shoyld 
be  put  on  one  authority? The  diffi- 

culty >is  that  where  it  has  not  been  dele- 
gated there  are  county  councils  that  have 
no  public  health  inspectors  and  they  are 
being  deal  with  by  various  officers  and 
the  standards  and  the  type  of  adminis- 
tration are  difficult  to  control. 

1 1 504.  There  is  a clear  duplication  on 

very  similar  points? Mr.  Curtis:  I 

think  that  was  realised  by  the  major 
authorities  at  the  time  when  these  duties 
were  imposed,  I am  speaking  of  the  pro- 
vinces now,  Gloucestershire,  and  they 
invited  all  thie  county  districts  in  Glou- 
cestershire to  accept  delegation,  and  my 
authority  did  so. 

11505.  Would  you  like  to  say  any- 
thing to  us  about  the  food  and  drugs 
situation,  perhaps  particularly  in  relation 
to'  the  position  in  Middlesex.  We  know 
what  the  distribution  of  functions  is. 


Have  you  any  views  as  to  what  it  should 
be  in  the  future,  and  whether  it  should 
be  the  same  for  London  and  for  the  rest 
of  Greater  London?  I instance  the  case 
of  Middlesex  because  it  is  one  case 
where  k is  rather  different  from  what  il 

is  elsewhere. Mr.  Birtwisle : We  have 

made  the  point  that  food  we  regard  as 
being  a particularly  important  environ- 
mental health  service,  and  that  there 
sHould  be  uniformity  of  administration 
through  one  local  authority.  We  have, 
of  course,  through  public  health  inspec- 
tors the  responsibility  for  administration 
of  a very  wide  section  of  food  and  drugs 
law,  apart  from  the  actual  food  and 
drugs  work  which  is  referred  to  in  con- 
nection with  the  Middlesex  problem. 
There  unfortunately  we  have  a position 
where  this  matter  is  entirely  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  county  council  and  where 
the  work  is  not  being  carried  out  as  part 
of  the  general  responsibility  for  food.  Tt 
is  being  done  by  other  officers  who  are 
not  .public  health  inspectors.  It  looks  as 
though  we  have  a quibble  about  other 
officers  coming  in  and  doing  this,  but  we 
think  this  is  an  instance  of  the  danger 
iKat  is  inherent  in  all  such  arrangements 
of  administration,  because  this  .particular 
problem  of  dealing  with  sampling  of 
food  under  Food  and  Drugs  is  separated 
from  the  remainder  of  the  food  hygiene 
responsibilities  which  are  carried  out  by 
the  county  district  councils.  We  would 
regard  this  as  something  which  should 
be  dealt  with  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission by  a suggestion  that  it  should 
not  be  continued.  We  feel  very  strongly 
that  food  administration  is  a matter  for 
the  second-tier  authority,  if  there  are  two 
tiers,  or  for  a single-tier  authority,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  separated  in  the 
way  it  is  at  present. 

1 1506.  You  say  this  is  a part  really  of 
environmental  health,  it  should  be  n 
second-tier  function,  and  that  should 
apply  throughout  the  whole  of  London 
and  Greater  London,  and  it  is  up  really 
to  the  Commission  to  recommend 
authorities  of  sufficient  size  to  do  it? — 
That  is  the  point.  We  feel  it  is  quite 
indefensible  to  have  one  officer  dealing 
with  the  soundness  of  food,  the  sound- 
ness of  meat  at  county  district  level,  and 
another  officer  at  county  level  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  adulteration  of  food. 
We  regard  this  particular  problem  as 
very  important  in  the  environmental 
health  services. 
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11507.  Sir  Charles  Morris : What  offi- 
cers do  it  at  county  level? Mr. 

Curtis:  Weights  and  measures  inspectors, 
the  police. — Mr.  Iclclison : Tt  depends 
upon  the  county  and  the  officers  they 
have.  Not  all  counties  have  appointed 
public  health  inspectors,  and  then  it  is 
clone  'by  another  officer. — Mr.  Birtwisle : 
Public  health  inspectors  statutorily  are 
officers  employed  by  county  boroughs 
and  county  districts,  and  there  are  no 
statutory  appointments  of  public  health 
inspectors  by  county  councils.  Some 
county  councils  have  people  who  are  our 
.members  tyid  are  qualified  and  doing 
certain  duties  fox  them,  but  as  statutory 
officers  they  are  employed  only  by 
county  district  councils  or  county 
boroughs.  Tf  the  county  council  have 
.not  got  public  health  inspectors  of  itheir 
own  they  very  conveniently  hive  this  off 
on  to'  the  Weights  and  Measures  Depart- 
ment and  have  used  these  other  officers 
for  their  food  and  drugs  sampling. 

11508.  Miss  Johnston:  You  point  out 
anomalies  about  factories.  What  is  your 
solution  there,  that  the  'Ministry  of 
Labour  should  come  out,  or  that  you 

should? We  feel  we  both  have  a 

sphere  of  operation.  The  rather  ridicu- 
lous position  is  this.  The  matters  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  are  governed  by  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is 
mechanical  power  in  his  factory.  In  any 
two  'factories  where  there  are  likely  to 
be  matters  to  be  controlled,  whether  we 
do  it  or  whether  the  factory  inspector 
does  it  depends  solely  on  the  question  as 
to  whether  he  has  any  mechanical  power 
in  his  factory.  We  say  that  there  is  little 
point  in  such  a division  because  the  in- 
troduction of  mechanical,  power  has 
nothing  to  do  with  ventilation,  drainage, 
overcrowding.  If  the  firm  introduces 
mechanical  power  the  factory  is  trans- 
ferred from  public  health  to  the 
Factory  Inspectorate,  and  we  feel  this 
is  a wrong  division.  One  can  see  how 
in  the  old  early  days  of  factory  legisla- 
tion there  may  have  been  some  point  in 
this  division,  because  mechanical  power 
was  only  rarely  used  and  the  majority 
of  factories  were  'manually  operated, 
and  there  may  have  , been  some  feeling 
in  these  larger  factories  where  mechani- 
cal power  was  introduced  ithat  the  state 
should  retain  control.  We  feel  it  is 
quite  indefensible  now  that  there 
should  be  -this  arbitrary  division  and 
the  fact  that  when  a man  'takes  in  a 
power  motor  it  necessarily  transfers 


responsibility  for  ventilation,  drainage, 
etc.  to  another  body.  There  is  no 
connection,  between  the  two  sets  of 
functions. 

11509.  You  'think  you  should  do  this 
and  the  Ministry  of  Labour  should  do 

the  machines? We  do,  safety,  and 

matters  of  that  kind,  which  is  the  par- 
ticular sphere  of  factory  administration 
dealt  with  by  factory  inspectors. 

11510.  I think  the  smallest  authority 
in  our  'area  is  something  under  40,000. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  public  health 
inspectors  is  that  a big  enough  author- 
ity? Does  ithe  point  very  much  matter 

at  that  end?. We  had  this  question  a 

little  earlier  ithiis  afternoon  as  to  what 
we  fellt  was  a suitable  size. 

11511.  Is  it  ithat  you  are  not  worry- 
ing so  much  about  size,  but  to  get  a 
Iceirltaiin  number  of  things  transferred 

down  to  the  lowest  tier? We  do  not 

want  public  health  inspection  work 
split.  We  instance  dangers  where  it 
can  be  split  in  food  and  drugs  adminis- 
tration and  we  do  not  feel  it  would  be 
a great  deal  of  additional  work  to  public 
health  inspectors  but  iit  would  secure 
better  administration  and  from  the 
public  point  of  view  a better  control 
on  public  health.  That  has  been  tJhe 
real  basis  on  which  we  have  dealt  with 
these  services  coming  down  to  the  lower 
tier. 

11512.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  May  I pur- 
sue that  point?  I know  you  do  not 
want  to  get  involved  in  discussions  about 
size  of  authorities,  .bulb  supposing  food 
and  drugs  were  to  be  .transferred  wholly 
to  the  second  tier.  A't  the  present  time 
it  only  goes  to1  authorities  with  popula- 
tions of  40,000  or  over,  does  it  not? 

Yes. 

11513.  Supposing  we  were  left  in  the 
Greater  Loudon  area  with  a few  author- 
ities which  had  a population  of  less 
than  40,000.  There  are  not  a great  num- 
ber of  'them  at  the  present  time,  but 
there  are  some.  Would  you  say  the 
right  thing  ito  do  was  to  say  that  you 
will  still  continue  the  giving  of  these 
functions  to  the  second  -tier  and  swallow 
the  fact  that  a few  of  these  people  are 
less  than  40,000,  or  would  you  say  let 
the  functions  in  these  areas  be  discharged 
by  the  county  and  have  'the  split  to  that 
extent,  or  would  you  say  you  would 
like  the  Commission  to  do  such  amal- 
gamation of  districts  as  is  necessary  to 
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produce  40,000. No.  Sir,  we  would 

not  think  it  detrimental  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  food  and  drugs  if  the  author- 
ity was  less  than  40,000.  Indeed  in  the 
Act  itself  it  does  give  at  present  power 
to  mhe  Minister  to  appoint  authorities 
below  40,000.  I think  that  is  an  admin- 
istrative unit  which  has  been  thought  up 
in  the  process  of  framing  this  legislation, 
and  if  has  no  relation  to  the  practical 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
the  law. 

11514.  To  you  as  public  health  Inspec- 
tors?  To  us  as  public  health  inspec- 

tors. 

11515.  It  no  doubt  had  importance 
from  someone’s  point  of  view,  but  to 
you  las  public  health  inspectors  it  has  no 

particular  .significance? -It  has  none. 

— Mr.  Curtis : May  I go  further  and  say 
I have  never  personally  understood  why 


at  41,000  you  got  efficient  administra- 
tion and  at  39,000  you  have  not. 

11516.  Sir  Charles  Morris : il  think  we 
have  asked  you  the  main  questions  that 
we  had  in  .mind.  Arising  out  of  the 
discussion  is  there  anything  that  you  or 
your  colleagues  would  like  to  say  in 
summing  up  or  underlining  or  in  rais- 
ing a point  that  we  have  missed? 

Mr.  Birtwisle : I do  not  think  there  is, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

11517.  Then  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
thank  yo-u  again  very  much  and  to  say 
how  very  valuable  we  shall  find  this 
talk  wtifih  you.  We  are  very  grateful  to 

you. Thank  you  very  much.  We 

think  our  submission  is  a relatively 
simple  one,  and  we  ho-pe  that  it  will 
find  its  way  into  some  of  the  recommen- 
dations you  may  be  able  to  make  on 
this  subject. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew) 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 

FORTY-EIGHTH  DAY 


Wednesday,  14th  October,  1959 

Present: 

* Sir  Edwin  Hbrbert,  K.B.E.  ( Chairman ) 

Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lawson,  C.B.E. 

Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E.  fSiR  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 


* Afternoon  session  only. 

t Sir  John  Wrigloy  was  present  during  the  morning  session  only  and  took  the  Chair  at  that 
session. 

Examination  of  Witnesses 

Sir  Frederic  J.  Osborn 
Mr.  Wyndham  Thomas 

on  behalf  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Association 
Called  and  Examined 


11518.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  The  Chair- 
man asked  me  to  express  his  regrets  that 
he  could  not  be  here  this  morning,  but , 
he  will  of  oourse  read  all  Ant  'is  said.  , 
I do  not  know  whether  you  know  about  \ 
the  usual  practice.  We  usually  invite  the 
people  who  attend  before  us  to  make  an 
opening  statement,  if  they  so  desire,  and 
then  we  go  on  to  questions.  But  we 
always  make  it  quite  clear  that  we  would 
like  you  to  present  your  case  in  the  way 
in  which  you  would  like  to  present  it, 
because  after  all  it  is  your  case.  Would 

that  be  convenient  to  you? Sir 

Frederic  Osborn : I would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  in  supplement  and  in  cor- 
rection of  the  written  document  we  have 
presented  to  you,  if  that  would  be  satis- 
factory. 

11519.  Yes,  that  would  suit  us  very 

well. 1 might  begin,  Sir,  by  saying 

that  the  Town  and  Country  Planning 
Association  feels  that  its  evidence  is 
necessarily  limited  to  a comparatively 
small  but  very  important  part  of  the 
local  government  issue,  and  we  do  not 
pretend  in  all  cases  to  be  able  to  relate 
that  to  the  much  greater  problems  which 
32620 


you  have  before  you.  It  is  an  unusual 
way  to  begin  talking  to  a Royal  Com- 
! ’mission,  but  having  had'  another  good 
look  at  our  written  evidence  we  do  not 
think  it  is  frightfully  clever,  and  we  do 
not  think  it  quite  says  what  we  meant  to 
say,  which  is  a most  unusual  thing.  I 
must  apologise  for  this,  because  it  is 
not  the  custom  of  our  Association  to 
issue  a document  which  is  not  very 
thoroughly  thought  out.  We  have  had 
some  influence  on  things  by  presenting 
useful  and  well  thought  out  documents, 
and  I do  not  think  this  is  one  of  our 
best  efforts.  There  are  also  differences 
of  accent  among  our  own  members.  If 
I may,  in  what  I am  going  to  say,  try  to 
indicate  the  general  view  we  have  and 
the  differences,  I think  that  might  be  as 
helpful  to  you  as  coming  forward  with 
the  pretence  that  I was  making  a dog- 
matic or  highly  convincing  statement  to 
you.  Therefore,  I think  I am  bound 
to  state  the  more  general  points  o( 
principle  in  what  seem  to  be  platitudes. 
I do  not  think  I can  avoid  that. 

Taking  our  bias  or  our  historical  role 
in  these  matters,  I think  the  Town  and 
A 2 
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Country  Planning  Association  have 
always  been  advocates  of  the  relatively 
small  town,  the  community  which  is  self- 
conscious,  because  it  is  in  the  moderate 
size  where  the  chief  personalities  are 
known  and  so  forth.  Therefore,  we  have 
a strong  historical  bias  in  favour  of 
electoral  bodies  being  of  a moderate 
size,  so  that  the  personalities,  who  present 
themselves  for  election,  are  not  just  mere 
names.  Obviously,  that  is  not  of  very 
much  use  in  questions  of  Greater 
London  government.  In  other  words, 
we  as  an  Association  are  very  conscious 
of  certain  planning  defects  which  neces- 
sarily exist  in  very  large  electoral  areas. 
But  in  opposition  to  that,  we  have  also 
been  driven  to  see  that,  when  you  come 
to  questions  of  town  and  country  plan- 
ning— not  only  the  growth  of  cities  but 
also  the  increasing  complexity  of  society 
— the  issues,  themselves,  tend  to  neces- 
sitate consideration  over  very  large  areas. 
These  two  things,  so.  to  speak,  like  your 
whole  subject,  are  inimical  to  each  other. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  made  sufficiently  clear 
in  this  document,  partly  because  we  felt 
it  would  be  wrong.  We  thought  it  might 
be  wrong  to  question  the  terms  of 
reference  of  your  Commission,  so  to 
speak,  but  we  feel  that  certain  of  the 
larger  and  more  important  questions  of 
town  and  country  planning  would  have 
to  be  dealt  with  over  a somewhat  wider 
area  than  the  area  within  your  terms  of 
reference.  That  is  mentioned,  but  it  is 
hardly  emphasised  as  strongly  as  we 
would  now  like  to  emphasise  it.  Please 
tell  me  if  I am  out  of  order  in  saying 
that. 

11520.  No,  I think  you  can  express 
your  opinions  on  that,  but  of  course  our 
area  has  been  selected  for  us  and  we 
have  to  work  within  it.  But  you  are 
perfectly  free  to  say  if  you  think  it  is 
the  wrong  area,  although  we  cannot  take 

it  very  far. We  would  not  like  to 

stand  strongly  to  the  last  part  of  para- 
graph 3 of  our  evidence,  where  we  say 
that  it  may  well  be  that  the  best  solution 
will  be  a group  of  two-tier  systems,  with 
one  or  more  federal  authorities  such  as 
a joint  planning  board,  a joint  higher 
education  authority,  etc.  for  functions 
which  have  to  be  handled  on  a regional 
scale.  That  is  so  vague  that  I would 
rather  we  did  not  put  that  particular 
phrase  in,  because  I would  rather  depend 
on  the  general  line  of  thought  which  I 
am  now  trying  to  present.  The  key  tp 
our  evidence  is  really  in  paragraph  5. 


We  are  quite  sure  that  there  must  be 
some  sort  of  single  planning  body — 
I would  not  like  to  say  “ authority  ”, 
because  the  word  might  carry  a meaning 
which  we  do  not  want.  The  word 
“ ideally  ” in  that  same  paragraph  should 
be  definitely  left  out,  because  it  is  not  a 
question  of  an  ideal ; we  think  it  is  an 
absolute  necessity  that  for  these  purposes 
the  area  must  be  somewhat  larger.  This 
is  a view  which  we  put  before  you  for 
your  consideration. 

After  the  Abercrombie  Greater 
London  plan  was  submitted,  the  Ministry 
of  the  day  set  up  a large  advisory  com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Clement  Davies,  to  consider  just  the  sort 
of  questions  which  are  included  in  this 
group  of  (a),  ( h ),  (c)  and  (cl).  We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  that  body,  which 
was  only  temporary  and  only  advisory, 
did  something  for  the  London  region 
which  is  conspicuously  needed  in  all  the 
regions  which  are  troubled  with  these 
questions  of  the  location  of  population, 
communications,  concentration  of  em- 
ployment and  so  on.  It  did  a very  good 
job,  because  it  attempted  to  define,  and 
did  define,  where  the  growth  of  a town 
should  be  encouraged ; it  gave  figures 
for  the  expansion  of  individual  towns  in 
the  London  region,  and  it  dealt  with  the 
replacing  of  population  which  the  Aber- 
crombie plan  thought  was  excessive  in 
number.  This  is  a fundamental  planning 
issue. 

The  work  which  the  Clement  Davies 
Committee  did — though  a temporary  ad 
hoc  advisory  body — has  been  clarifying 
and  helpful  to  all  the  bodies  in  the 
London  area  who  have  had  to  deal  with 
their  local  planning  problems,  because  it 
gave  them  a measure  of  what  they  had 
to  provide  for.  The  weakness  of  it  is 
that  it  was  a temporary  body.  I am  not 
going  to  argue  that  the  weakness  of  it 
was  that  it  was  purely  advisory,  because 
its  “ advisoryness  ” was  less  of  a defect 
than  its  temporariness.  In  other  words, 
conditions  are  continually  changing,  new 
factors  are  coming  up,  movements  take 
place  which  are  incapable  of  control,  new 
functions  arise  and  so  on.  One  feels 
that  if  a body  of  that  sort  existed  in  the 
London  region  as  a permanent  sitting 
body,  it  could  be  discussing  over  a period 
questions  that  it  could  only  discuss  at 
that  particular  moment  in  history,  which 
is  after  the  publication  of  the  Aber- 
crombie plan.  Otherwise,  the  work  was 
of  very  considerable  value  in  a body  of 
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that  sort,  even  though  it  was  only  tem- 
porary and  only  advisory. 

If  there  is  no  continuing  body  covering 
that  area,  then  inevitably  the  sort  of 
decisions  based  on  advice,  in  the  matters 
with  which  the  Clement  Davies  Com- 
mittee dealt,  are  necessarily  dealt  with 
by  a department  in  the  Ministry,  and 
one  has  the  feeling  very  strongly  that 
you  had  statesmen  in  the  London  region, 
who  got  together  in  such  a body  as  the 
Clement  Davies  Committee  and  were 
able,  by  presenting  their  different  views 
and  knowledge  of  their  localities,  and 
discussing  them  together,  to  be  a kind 
of  parliament  for  the  planning  of 
London.  If  you  do  not  have  such  a 
body  then  you  leave  it  as  Dickens  would 
say — I say  this  without  offence — to  the 
“ ninety-pounders  ” in  the  Ministries, 
who  are  no  doubt  extremely  able  but 
are  not  representative.  They  are  the 
back-room  boys,  as  it  were,  and  are 
deciding  on  the  sort  of  issues  that  came 
up  in  the  Clement  Davies  Committee. 

Mr.  Cadbury  will  know  that  the  same 
sort  of  work  has  been  done  by  a com- 
mittee of  planning  officers  in  Birmingham 
and  the  surrounding  counties.  There, 
again,  these  are  very  able  men  and  they 
have  done  a very  fine  job  in  both  cases, 
but  they  too  are  back-room  boys.  One 
does  feel  this  is  a public  issue  on  which 
there  must  be  some  sort  of  body  for 
discussion,  advice  and  decision  represent- 
ing the  whole  of  what  is  a greater  region 
than  the  region  with  which  you  are  at 
present  dealing.  Do  I make  myself  clear 
there,  because  this  is  a point  of  principle 
which  we  think  is  extremely  important? 

11521.  Yes,  quite,  clear. When  we 

come  to  the  question  of  how  that  body 
is  to  be  set  up,  and  how  it  is  to  relate 
to  the  constituent  bodies  or  the  multiple- 
purpose  authorities  which  exist  in  the 
area,  we  do  not  feel  we  have  enough 
knowledge,  because  we  do  not  know 
what  is  going  to  be  in  your  minds  about 
the  creation  of  the  other  governing  bodies 
in  London,  and  we  must  not  go  outside 
our  function,  which  is  that  of  being  in- 
terested in  the  question  of  town  and 
country  planning.  We  have  members 
who  think  that  there  could  not  possibly 
be  one  multi-purpose  body  even  for  your 
area,  because  it  would  be  far  too  un- 
wieldy, and  certainly  would  not  satisfy 
the  planning  situation,  because  it  is  not 
a large  enough  area.  Some  of  our 
members,  who  are  interested  in  and 


knowledgeable  on  local  government  ques- 
tions generality,  would  say — and  iit  does 
appear  in  this  memorandum — that  such 
a body  is  far  too  large  to  be  workable 
even  as  a general  purpose  authority.  We 
have  others  who  think  that  there  could 
be  sector  authorities,  containing  som^ 
parts  of  the  centre  and  some  parts  of 
the  outer  area,  and  they  could  be  multi- 
purpose bodies.  All  we  can  say,  from 
the  planning  point  of  view,  is  that  there 
are  a great  many  detailed  planning  func- 
tions, such  as  the  preparation  of  town 
maps,  and  decisions  as  to  exactly  what 
is  the  pattern  of  development  within  the 
area,  and  our  criterion  of  a suitable  body 
for  that  would  be  that  it  had  to  be  a 
fairly  large  body  to  carry  the  planning 
function.  Some  of  our  people  have 
suggested  something  like  500,000  or 
1 million  population  as  being  the  mini- 
mum that  would  enable  them  to  employ 
sufficient  staff.  It  comes  back  to  the  staff- 
ing question,  as  to  whether  you  can  get 
the  ability  to  handle  this  extremely  diffi- 
cult local  problem.  We  would  not  dispute 
the  Ministry’s  view  that  there  might  even 
be  minor  authorities  who  can  deal  with 
minor  functions,  because  similar  things 
are  delegated  by  the  authorities  to  towns 
of  not  less  than  60,000. 

11522.  Are  you  thinking  of  three  tiers, 

then? No,  we  are  not  thinking  of 

that,  because  we  think  three  tiers  would 
be  absolutely  intolerable.  We  can  imagine 
two  tiers,  but  we  cannot  imagine  three 
tiers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  were 
a two  tier  government,  we  could  imagine 
a federal  body  or  an  appointed  body — 
not  a directly  elected  body— spreading 
beyond  that  for  such  purposes  as  plan- 
ning, in  which  we  are  interested.  But 
there  would  not  be  three  directly  elected 
bodies,  because  we  think  that  would  be 
ridiculous. 

11523.  Whether  it  is  elected  or  not, 
you  are  postulating  the  regional  body 
as  a very  important  one — really,  as  the 
planning  authority  and  the  supervising 

authority,  are  you  not? We  are 

thinking  of  a planning  body — I will  not 
say  authority,  because  authority  might 
mean  an  elected  body— which  deals  with 
such  things  as  limits  of  urban  develop- 
ment, Green  Belt,  the  general  principles 
of  major  communications,  and  the 
quantity  of  industry  in  different  parts  of 
the  area. 

11524.  You  are  thinking  of  it  as  a 
body  which  is  in  essence  a local  govern- 
ment body^  not  a central  government 
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body? There,  again,  we  think  it 

should  be  local  government,  but  it  must 
have  coherence.  We  see  the  difficulty  or 
that  body  thinking  as  a whole,  which 
alter  all  a big  city  council  does.  It 
thinks  as  a whole;  it  does  not  simply 
say  that  they  are  looking  after  the 
interests  of  a particular  small  area  inside 
the  body.  Therefore,  we  think  it  is 
possible— but  it  is  for  you  to  consider 
and  not  for  us,  because  we  cannot  really 
determine  this— it  would  have  members 
on  it  delegated  from  or  appointed  by  the 
constituent  bodies,  the  local  government 
bodies,  within  the  area,  and  possibly  with 
a chairman  appointed  by  the  Ministry. 
We  are  not  being  at  all  dogmatic,  but  we 
do  not  think  the  whole  thing  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Government. 

11525.  I would  like  to  get  clear  about 
this  point,  as  the  one  thing  we  are  trying 
to  keep  clear  in  our  minds  is  that  we  are 
dealing  with  the  structure  of  local 
government.  It  would  be  quite  con- 
sistent with  that  to  produce  a body  which 
was  indirectly  elected,  but  I do  think  we 
are  trying  to  keep  clear  in  our  minds  the 
functions  which  are  local  government,  as 
distinct  from  those  which  _ are  central 
government.  I asked  if  this  was  local 
government  because  you  did  say  in  your 
evidence  that  this  body  was  to  have 
executive  powers,  and  certain  powers — 
I would  like  to  come  back  to  that  later— 
“ through  the  submission  of  a statutory 
development  plan  for  the  whole  area,” 
It  would  seem  to  be  awkward  to  have  a 
body  in  which  the  chairman  was 
appointed  by  the  Minister,  and  the  plan 

was  to  be  submitted  to  the  Minister. 

I think  I withdraw  the  recommendation 
that  it  should  be  an  executive  body  pre- 
paring a development  plan.  I think  that 
is  misleading,  and  I do  not  think  we 
■meant  that. 

Mr.  Cadbury : Could  we  pursue  just 
this  one  point,  because  I think  it  is  the 
key  to  all  this?  We  have  discussed  this 
very  point  with  a great  many  witnesses. 
A lot  of  them  have  said  it  is  too  difficult, 
and  when  we  put  it  to  them,  as  Sir  John 
has  put  it  to  you,  that  the  Minister 
cannot  be  both  judge  and  advocate,  it 
appeared  that  it  was  a point  which  some 
people  had  not  really  thought  about.  We 
are  very  anxious  to  get  this  point  clear. 
I was  not  sure  whether  Sir  Frederic  had 
withdrawn  Jt,  or  was  still  advocating  it. 
You  say  there  must  be  a lower  tier 
authority ; then  I gather  you  feel  there 
must  be  something  about  equal  to  the 


counties — a second  tier  authority — with 
all  the  main  functions,  but  over  and 
above  that  you  feel  that  you  want  an 
authority  to  produce  a plan  for  the 
region  as  a whole,  and  that  would  have 
executive  powers. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Now  you  are  having 
three  tiers. 

11526.  Mr.  Cadbury:  That  is  what  I 

■want  to  clear  up. Wc  cannot  imagine 

three  itiers  with  all  three  being  elected 
directly.  It  is  certainly  three  tiers  in 
the  planning  function. 

Mr.  Cadbury : Sir  John  has  made  that 
clear.  We  arc  not  interested  in  how  they 
are  appointed  at  this  stage. 

11527.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  If  it  is  a 
body  which  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Minister,  then  we  can  wash  it  out 
because  it  is  nothing  to  do  with  local 

government. We  do  not  think  it 

should  be  appointed  entirely  by  the 
Ministry.  We  think  it  must  carry  the 
weight  of  discussion  and  interests  within 
the  area.  In  other  words,  it  is  a local 
government  function. — Mr.  Wyndham 
Thomas:  If  I can  say  a word  about 
the  mechanics  of  the  process,  as  we 
sec  it,  the  regional  body,  however 
it  is  constituted,  would  decide  the 
things  we  have  proposed  in  that 
paragraph  of  our  document,  but  it 
would  not  produce  the  statutory  develop- 
ment plans.  These  would  still  be  pro- 
duced by  the  major  authorities  within 
the  Greater  London  region,  subject  to 
certain  limitations  which  are  imposed  by 
the  statutory  body. 

11528.  The  statutory  authority  under 
the  Act  would  continue  to  be  something 
like  the  county  council.  It  wouklt  be 
an  existing  local  governmental  authority? 
Sir  Frederic  Osborn:  That  is  cer- 
tainly Intended  in  our  view.  That  is 
what  we  had  in  mind. 

11529.  And  they  would  submit  it  to 

the  Minister? -Yes .—Mr.  Wyndham 

Thomas : That  is  different  from  what  we 
said  in  the  first  place. 

11530.  What  does  your  regional 
authority  become?  It  does  not  prepare 

the  development  plan? Sir  Frederic 

Osborn:  Tt  is  a new  function,  really,  is 
it  not?  It  is  this  function  of  deciding 
these  issues,  which  arc  roughly  those 
which  came  before  the  Clement  Davies 
Committee. 

11531.  Let  us  assume  that  it  has  come 
into  being,  and  let  us  assume  for  the 
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moment  that  it  has  come  into  being  as 
part  of  the  local  government  structure. 
How  does  it  function?  Does  it  do  some- 
thing before  the  county  prepare  their 

development  plan,  and  if  so  what? 

You  mean  do  the  individual  counties 
report  to  it,  or  do  they  go  direct  to  the 
Minister  with  their  plans? 

11532.  Yes,  and  does  it  do  something? 

You  talk  about  it  having  expert  staff 

Mr.  Wyndliam  Thomas-.  Yes.  I think 
what  we  envisage  there  is  that  the 
regional  body  would,  through  its  staff, 
carry  out  the  surveys  and  the  researches 
that  are  necessary  on  a regional  scale,  in 
order  for  it  to  be  able  to  decide,  and 
then  see  that  the  decisions  are  put  to 
the  constituent  planning  authorities — such 
things  as  the  planning  considerations 
which  they  must  take  into  account  in  pre- 
paring their  development  plans,  and  the 
things  we  have  postulated  like  the  limits 
of  urban  growth,  the  extent  of  popula- 
tion, employment  and  the  location  of 
employment.  This  we  envisage  as  a 
continuing  process,  because  the  develop- 
ment plans,  once  submitted  to  the 
Minister,  have  constantly  to  be  reviewed. 

11533.  The  nearest  thing  we  can  think 
of,  perhaps,  is  the  preparation  of  the 
Abercrombie  Plan.— —Very  much  the 
same  as  that,  yes. 

11534.  It  would  produce  something 
which  would  be  taken  into  account  by 
the  planning  authorities  in  preparing  their 

own  plans? Yes,  and  with  reviews  of 

those  plans  as  a continuing  process. 

11535.  We  have  had  a great  deal  of 
different  kinds  of  evidence  given  to  us, 
but  quite  a number  of  people  have  said 
that  it  is  essential  that  the  broad  basis 
of  the  plan  should  be  prepared  by  a 
single  body  for  the  whole  region,  and 
reference  has  been  made  to  what  was 
done  by  the  Abercrombie  Plan  in  the 
1940’s.  Some  people  have  said  “We 
think  this  is  too  large-scale,  and  too  diffi- 
cult for  local  government  to  produce  it. 
Let  the  Minister  appoint  somebody  like 
Abercrombie,  if  you  like,  to  prepare  the 
next  plan  ”.  Some  people  have  asked 
“ Could  this  sort  of  thing  not  be  done 
from  within  local  government,  possibly 
by  another  Abercrombie,  or  in  some  way 
or  other  which  will  prepare  a co- 
ordinated plan?  ” You  are  contemplat- 
ing a body,  but  it  is  not  really  a local 
government  body  as  such  with  executive 
powers,  is  it?  It  is  a body  which  is  going 
to  prepare  a plan  which  would  be  made 
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available  to  the  planning  authorities, 
before  they  prepared  their  revised  plans, 
in  order  that  they  might  take  into 
account  the  general  considerations  which 
the  plan  recommends.  Is  that  broadly 

right? Sir  Frederic  Osborn:  I think 

it  is  a perfect  statement,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  but  there  is  still  this  question  of 
whether  this  body  has  power  of  absolute 
decision,  or  whether  it  is  advising  the 
Ministry,  and  that  I cannot  answer. 

11536.  If  it  had  powers  independently 
of  the  Minister,  it  would  mean  re-writing 
the  whole  constitutional  position,  would 
it  not? Yes. 

11537.  And  one  would  imagine  it 
would  give  rise  to  a good  many  parlia- 
mentary difficulties  and  so  on.  If  it  is 
something  which  is  interposed  between 
the  Minister  and  the  planning  authorities, 
that  means  another  stage.  I do  not  say 
that  is  fatal  to  it,  by  any  means,  but  it 
does  mean  that  the  planning  authorities 
would  submit  their  plan  to  the  regional 
authority,  who  might  send  it  back  and 
say  “ You  have  not  taken  into  account 
the  things  we  recommended”,  or  they 
might  send  it  on  to  the  Minister  with 
their  comments.  Those  are  feasible 

things. I do  not  think  we  can  be 

dogmatic  about  which  of  those  two  it 
should  be. 

11538.  But  you  think  it  would  put  out 
an  opinion  on  all  these  points,  which  you 
think  is  necessary,  before  the  authorities 
make  their  plan,  and  that  in  some  way 
or  another,  by  a method  at  the  moment 
undefined,  it  should  have  an  opportunity 

of  commenting? Yes,  I am  sure  that 

is  right. 

11539.  Mr.  Cadbury:  In  your  written 
evidence  in  paragraph  5,  which  I under- 
stand you  say  still  stands,  you  say  that 
it  should  have  executive  powers  and  be 
responsible  for  determining  (a),  (ft),  (c) 
and  (d),  which  seems  to  me  to  go  very 
much  further  than  what  you  have  just 
said  in  answer  to  Sir  John.  There  are 
the  words  “ . . . executive  powers  and 

be  responsible  for  determining.” 1 

ought  to  have  said  that  what  we  are 
standing  by  is  this  classification  of  groups. 
I was  not  standing  by  the  actual  wording 
of  the  first  four  lines. 

11540.  So  you  do  not  now  think  it 
should  have  executive  powers,  and  be 

responsible  for  determining? 1 have 

very  much  the  same  feelings  as  Sir  John 
has  expressed.  The  difficulty  is  determin- 
ing exactly  what  the  position  is,  and  I 
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do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  dogmatic 
about  that.  Obviously,  in  a matter  of  this 
major  importance,  the  Ministry  win 
decide,  whatever  happens.  It  is  really  .a 
question  of  whether  there  is  a nominal 
decision,  subject  to  the  Ministry,  by  this 
executive  body,  whether  it  has  to  decide 
provisionally  between  the  county  authori- 
ties and  the  Ministry,  or  whether  both 
are  advising  the  Ministry  independently. 
I have  now  said  that  I could  not  be  dog- 
matic about  it. 

11541.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  The  picture 
I was  getting  was  this,  that  this  'body 
should  make  surveys  and  put.  out  the 
necessary  information  for  the  guidance  of 
the  planning  authorities,  particularly  on 
these  items  ( a ),  ( b ),  (c)  and  (d).  The 
planning  authorities  would  then  take  that 

into  account . . ,? No,  it  is  a hit  more 

than  that,  Sir.  Surely,  'this  ibody  would 
be  making  a sort  of  plan — whether  we 
call  it  an  executive  plan  or  an  advisory 
plan — whidh  would  'be  submitted  ito  the 
Minister.  The  Minister  must  then  decide 
how  much  of  it  is  mandatory  on  the 
authority.  It  seems  the  only  possible 
way.  There  is  no  use  in  simply  .making 
recommendations  ito  the  county 
authorities.  It  does  not  merely  make  re- 
commendations. It  has  to  'be  stronger 
than  that. 

11542.  I was  going  to  say  .that,  after 
■they  had  had  .their  go  .and  submitted 
their  plan,  your  authority  would  be  able 
to  .comment  on  it  ito  the  Minister? — — 
Yes. 

11543.  Those  two  things  seam  to  me 
reasonably  consistent  with  local  govern- 
ment, but  if  you  say  this  body  starts  by 
making  a plan,  sends  it  to-  ithe  Minister 
and  toe  Minister  then  directs  local 
authorities  .on  what  they  .should  take  into 
account,  it  seems  ito  me  a rather  dubious 
sort  of  local  government  body. — —Yes,  I 
see  .that,  but  .toe  .thing  has  got  to  be  a bit 
more  than  just  a discussion  body,  which 
makes  suggestions  to  the  counity 
authorities.  It  has  to  be  able  to  make 
recommendations  to  toe  Ministry. 

11544.  Yes,  but  you  say  you  Still  re- 
tain the  counties  as  toe  planning 
authorities? Yes. 

11545.  They  send  iit  to  this  body,  and 
this  body  comments  on  .it  to  toe  Minister? 
It  is  a novel  conception,  but  I think  it 
is  just  possible  .to  bring  that  within  local 

government. 1 am  sorry  to  be  so 

vague,  Sir. 


11546.  (We  are  .trying  to  get  ithe  picture. 

We  were  handicapped  in  discussing 

this  by  molt  having  a clue  as  .to  whether 
there  wore  Ito  be  two-tier  authorities 
wi.to.in  your  area,  or  whether  there  was 
going  ito  be  one  huge  muJiti-ipuirpose 
authority  for  toe  whole  area.  That  is 
where  we  were  handicapped,  because  we 
could  not  deal  with  all  .these  other  things, 
and  we  sympathise  with  you  in  having 
to  deal  with  them. 

11547.  Could  we  pursue  this  a little 
from  the  other  angle,  .and  come  to  (a), 
(fc),  (c)  and  id)  in  paragraph  5?  There 
are  .several  of  those  things  which  are  in- 
evitably parts,  not  merely  of  regional 
policy,  but  of  .national  policy — .things 
which  could  not  be  determined,  tut  any 
rate  solely,  toy  a body  which  has  a local 
government  origin.  For  instance,  there 
are  .power  stations  and  airfields.  Air- 
fields are  presumably  the  function  of  the 
Government,  and  power  stations  .are  the 
function  of  nationalised  .authorities. 
Your  'body  would  have  to  .be  able  to  find 
out  from  the  Government,  ait  any  rate, 
what  airfields  and  wbait  power  stations 
were  needed,  would  .they  not?  They 
might  toe  able  to  express  their  views  as  to 
where  Ithey  should  be  sited,  tout  in  the  last 
resort  the  decision  would  be  for  the 
Government  or  toe  nationalised  in- 
dustries?  Surely  that  would  apply  to 

any  county  .plan  at  the  present  time.  I 
do  not  see  that  we  are  suggesting  any 
stronger  powers  over  this  larger  area, 
than  are  now  exerted  toy  county 
authorities ; in  fact  much  less,  because 
we  .are  confining  ourselves  to  certain 
specific  .issues. 

11548.  It  is  this  word  “determining”, 

which  canies  it  a bit  far. Yes,  I 

know,  and  I must  ask  you  to  withdraw 
that  word. 

11549.  Mr.  Lawson-.  If  we  withdraw 
“ determining  ” what  do  we  .put  in  its 

place? “ For  the  planning  or  advising 

o.n  the  planning  of  ...  ” 

11550.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  It  is  advis- 
ing?  Again,  we  do  not  want  to  be 

dogmatic  about  .that,  because  a county 
planning  authority  does  not  merely 
advise.  In  a sense  it  advises,  because  it 
only  proposes  to  the  Minister  and  the 
Minister  finally  decides.  I do  not  want  to 
be  dogmatic  as  to  whether  this  body 
does  something  more  like  the  prepara- 
tion of  a plan  on  these  large  issues, 
which  is  then  vetted  by  the  Ministry  and 
approved  as  a regional  plan,  or  as  to 
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whether  it  is  merely  an  advisory  plan 
which  the  Ministry  are  able  to  use  in 
determining  decisions  made  by  the 
county  authorities.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  be  dogmatic  about  these  things. 
You  drive  me  to  the  view  that  it  must 
be  advisory,  but  I do  not  want  it  just 
to  he  advisory  in  the  old  sense. 

11551.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  func- 
tions are  very  largely  advisory,  but  what 
you  want  are  teeth  in  the  advice?— 
Yes. 

11552.  You  want  to  ensure  that  the 

advice  is.  accepted? Every  plan  is 

advisory  in  the  sense  that  the  Ministry 
has  the  final  decision. 

11553.  Mr.  Cadbury : There  is  clearly 
a very  considerable  divergence  of  opinion 
within  the  London  region.  No  two  areas 
will  have  the  same  view  as  to  what  is 
right  for  London  as  a whole.  There  are 
some  suburban  areas  with  a reasonably 
low  density  development  alongside  over- 
crowded, highly  industrialised  areas  in  the 
centre.  Quite  apart  from  the  question 
of  national  policy,  I would  like  you  to 
develop  the  idea  of  your  body  in  deter- 
mining local  differences — I am  talking  of 
the  outer  and  inner  problems  of  our  own 
area — 'Which  axe  liable  to  produce  oppo- 
site points  of  view  from  the  representa- 
tives of  particular  regions  on  your  body. 
Would  it  decide  things  by  a majority? 
How  would  it  determine — I am  still  using 
your  word  “ determine  ”,  because  it  is 
more  than  advising — and  how  would  it 
produce  a policy  for  London  as  a whole 
with  these  very  divergent  views?  Have 

you  thought  about  that  one? That  is 

why  I feel  there  might  be  some  advant- 
age in  having  a certain  number  of  per- 
sons appointed  on  the  body  by  the  cen- 
tral government,  but  surely  what  you 
say  exists,  to'  some  extent,  in  all  fairly 
large  authorities.  You  have  different 
people  from  different  parts  of  the  area, 
and  you  have  different  angles  on  all  the 
major  problems  that  come  up.  In  a 
county,  for  example,  there  are  boroughs, 
urban  areas  and  rural  areas,  and  they 
have  very  different  interests.  But,  if  you 
have  a good  team  of  official  planners  and 
technical  planners,  they  are  helping  to 
make  policy.  Also,  as  a result  of  local 
comments  that  go  on,  you  have  the  de- 
velopment of  a consensus  of  opinion  iais 
to  what  is  the  right  solution.  But,  never- 
theless, it  remains  that  the  individuals 
from  the  different  boroughs  will  have 
different  'angles  on  the  problem,  will  they 
not? 
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11554.  May  I use  an  illustration  of  a 
county  borough  which  I know  best, 
where  a decision  is  taken  by  the  majority 
of  the  council?  In  Birmingham  we  have 
a suburb  called  Edgbaston  covering  three 
or  four  square  miles,  which  has  a very 
low  density,  and  the  city  council  by  a 
majority  has  decided  to  retain  its  natural 
features  but  to  increase  the  density  by  a 
new  and  very  interesting  lay-out.  That 
would  not  have  been  done  if  the  people 
of  Edgbaston  had  had  a separate  de- 
cision. It  is  a majority  decision  on  our 
democratic  pattern,  and  a majority  de- 
cision of  the  citizens  of  Birmingham  de- 
cided it.  Is  your  body,  with  a problem 
of  that  sort  to  decide — and  there  will  be 
problems  of  that  sort — going  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Minister,  by  a majority,  that, 
shall  wie  say,  the  densities  of  outer 
Middlesex— -this  is  purely  by  way  of  illus- 
tration— should  be  increased  somewhat, 
in  order  to  allow  a lowering  of  densities 
in  the  London  County  Council  area?  Is 
that  sort  of  thing  going  to  be  done  by  a 
majority  of  people,  either  elected  or 
appointed  from  local  authorities,  on  your 

body? 1 should  think  so,  yes.  You 

say  that  Edgbaston  has  no  corporate 
existence,  and  therefore  has  to  bow  to 
the  decision  of  the  city  council  of 
Birmingham,  but  surely  Edgbaston  has 
representatives  on  that  council  who  can 
make  their  fight  inside  the  council  and, 
having  made  their  fight,  there  is  then  a 
majority  decision? 

11555.  That  is  what  I want  to  get  from 
you.  You  are  envisaging  that  the  body, 
however  it  is  elected  or  appointed, 
would  by  a majority  decide  what  is  best 
for  London  as  a whole,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  that  decision  might  be  popular 
or  unpopular  in  one  or  other  part  of 

London? 1 might  hate  some  of  the 

decisions,  hut  I do  not  see  how  else  you 
can  arrive  at  a general  consensus  of 
opinion  for  the  region  of  London.  Such 
thing  are  always  subject  to  the  decision 
of  the  Ministry  as  regards  standards. 
Such  things  are  also  subject  to  the 
influence  of  the  Midland  Group  and 
the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  all  the  time  putting  up 
arguments  and  trying  to  create  a 
consensus  of  opinion. 

11556.  What  I am  really  trying  to  get 
at  is  that,  if  you  are  really  going  to  give 
this  body  most  of  the  functions  set  out 
in  this  list,  it  must  be  a pretty  powerful 
and  important  body.  You  do  envisage 
that  it  will  work  by  a majority  and  make 
A 4 
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recommendations  to  the  Minister,  irre- 
spective of  the  fact  that  there  may  be 
minority  interests  who,  of  course,  can 
put  their  point  to  the  Minister,  but  the 
recommendation  of  your  body  would  be 
in  just  the  same  way  as  with  the  county 
or  county  borough  in  presenting  their 
planning  proposals? 1 see  no  alter- 

native, if  you  are  going  to  have  a 
democratic  government  system  at  all.  1 
think  that  is  right,  and  I think  we  might 
hate  the  results  in  some  cases  as  an 
Association,  but  we  should  fight  to  get 
better  ideas. 

11557.  Mr.  Lawson:  Would  this 

regional  body  have  anything  to  do  with 
housing,  and  the  overspill  problem  in 
particular? Certainly— not  the  hand- 

ling of  them,  but  the  location.  Planning 
is  a matter  of  location,  is  it  not,  and  of 
zoning  and  density,  and  where  develop- 
ment is  permitted  and  where  dit  is  dis- 
couraged. 

11558.  Would  it  have  any  powers  as 
regards  overspill,  or  would  it  only  be 

advisory? No,  I would  say  not.  It 

is  surely  a different  function,  it  is  not? 
No  planning  authority  has  any  powers, 
in  itself,  over  movement  of  population 
or  housing. 

11559.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  It  would 
merely  plan  what  areas  in  the  region 
were  available  for  housing? Yes. 

11560.  Assuming  we  are  limited  to 
our  own  area,  all  our  evidence  has  been, 
in  effect,  that  the  problem  of  overspill  is 
not  going  to  be  solved  within  our  own 
area,  so  it  would  be  bound  to  be  some- 
thing which  would  arise  outside  the  area 
with  which  we  are  dealing. Yes. 

11561.  It  might  even  arise  outside  the 
area  with  which  you  would  like  to  be 

dealing. We  had  no  thought  that  a 

larger  Greater  London  planning 
authority  would  ibe  concerned  at  all 
with  practical  development.  It  is  quite 
impossible. 

11562.  Mr.  Cadbury:  You  do  suggest 
that  fit  would  be  responsible  for  the 
location  of  industry;  you  do  not  say 
that  in  so  many  words,  but  I read  into 
your  (b)  that  you  recommend  that  this 
body,  in  so  far  as  the  Greater  London 
region  is  concerned,  will  be  responsible 
for  the  probable  location  of  industry. 
The  location  of  industry  is  about  the 
only  way  in  which  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  a region  can  be  controlled.  Do 
you  envisage  a.  very  large  staff  of 
specialists  who  will  try  to  understand 


the  economic  causes  of  industrial  loca- 
tion?  1 think  that  any  planning  body 

on  this  scale  would  have  a very  con- 
siderable collection  of  information, 
which  you  can  derive  from  the  Board  of 
Trade,  but  surely  the  planning  function 
is  that  of  determining  'the  limits  within 
which  industry  can  'be  settled,  no't  'that  of 
the  actual  economic  movement.  That, 
surely,  iis  a function  which  could  not  be 
left  to  planning  auithoriities  as  such. 

Mr.  Cadbury:  The  .present  location 
control  is  very  largely  iby  planning,  and 
I should  have  thought  that,  if  this  body 
was  going  to  carry  out  your  (A),  it  would 
be  much  more  than  merely  colouring 
areas  on  a map,  and  saying  industry 
must  go  there,  because  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  industry  and  population  must 
be  one  pattern,  and  that  is  why  I -wanted 
to  draw  you  on  this  question.  Do  you 
envisage  that,  as  far  as  the.  London 
region  is  concerned,  and  subject  only 
to  national  policy  on  this  matter,  it 
should  ibe  ia  responsible  (body.  As  wc 
know  in  commerce,  the  area  of  land 
allocated  for  industry  is  now,  because  of 
such  things  as  multi-storey  factories,  no 
longer  Kibe  only  important  factor. 

11563.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  It  is  im- 
portant.  Certainly,  we  have  at  times 

wondered  whether  the  function  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  should  not  be  transferred 
to  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government,  but  until  that  happens,,  of 
course,  planning  authorities  will,  function 
within  the  limits  of  what  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government  is 
responsible  for.  But  the  present  county 
planning  authority  has  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  possibilities  of  location 
of  industry.  It  has  to  have  economists, 
and  so  forth,  studying  these  things.  I. 
do  not  think  it  is  adequate,  but  we  are 
moving  towards  a time  when  there  is 
going  to  be  a lot  more  governmental 
guidance  in  the  development  of  industry. 
We  do  it  for  unemployment  areas,  and 
we  have  got  to  do  it  in  all  other  sorts 
of  regions.  But  I would  have  thought 
that  the  bodies  studying,  doing  research, 
and  making  recommendations  within  the 
sphere  which  they  are  now  allowed, 
would  extend  themselves  to  dealing  with 
larger  questions,  if  and  when  the  national 
policy  goes  that  way,  which  I think  it 
must  in  all  countries.  It  is  a very  large 
question,  but  how  can  you  avoid  it  in 
the  long  run  when  you  look  at. the  prob- 
lem of  conurbations  and  the  distribution 
of  population  all  over  the  world? 
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11564.  Mr.  Cadbury.  We  have  had 
some  evidence  that  the  Barlow  plan  for 
the  location  of  industry,  and  particularly 
commerce,  has  not  worked  out  as  en- 
visaged. Under  the  present  legislation 
the  counties  prepare  development  plans 
for  consideration  by  the  Minister,  which 
I assume  take  into  consideration  this 
point  of  whether  more  or  less  industry  is 
to  be  encouraged.  At  present,  commerce 
is  largely  outside  planning  altogether.  I 
wanted  to  draw  you  on  the  point  whether 
this  vital  function  of  location  of  industry 
and  commerce,  which  ultimately  control 
the  population,  is  to  come  within  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  body  which 

you  recommend  should  be  set  up? 

You  see,  I can  only  answer  that  by  say- 
ing, in  so  far  as  at  present  planning 
authorities  do  deal  with  such  things,  very 
definitely  many  more  of  the  decisions 
as  to  the  location  of  industry  will  have 
ultimately  to  come  within  the  town  and 
country  planning  sphere.  You  are  asking 
me  a speculative  question,  and  I am  try- 
ing to  answer  it  in  the  same  way,  but  I 
think  you  are  right.  T think  the 
guidance,  control,  restriction  and  pro- 
motion of  places  of  employment,  com- 
mercial and  industrial,  are  absolutely 
vital  to  any  intelligent  planning  of  a 
country,  particularly  a country  which.  is 
growing  in  population.  I agree  with 
you. 

11565.  I took  that  up  with  you, 
because  you  say  that  they  will  have  to 
determine  the  distribution  and  permitted 
limits  of  population.  Movement,  of 
population  in  planning  is  a very  tricky 
thing,  as  I am  sure  you  will  agree,  but 
you  do  envisage  that  it  will  be  a pretty 
powerful  body  with  a pretty  large  staff 
and,  to  use  the  Chairman’s  expression, 

with  teeth  in  its  recommendations? 

Yes.  Surely,  a region  as  large  as  a 
European  country  with  10  or  12  million 
population  could  afford  a capable 
central  planning  staff,  and  needs  it. 

11566.  1 am  not  thinking  of  the  money. 

I am  thinking  of  the  powers. Mr. 

Wyndham  Thomas'.  At  the  moment, 
the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Gov- 
ernment has  a regional  organisation 
within  its  own  centre  in  Whitehall.  The 
standard  regions  that  were  set  up  during 
the  war  have  now  been  closed,  but  the 
Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment, in  its  administrative  and  technical 
offices,  is  organised  on  a regional  basis. 
I think  what  we  are  proposing,  in  so  far 
as  it  has  an  organisation,  is  that  it  should 


look  at  the  Greater  London  region,  so 
you  see  that  this  ought  to  be  done  by  a 
body  which  is  responsible  for  looking  at 
these  matters,  rather  than  back-room 
researchers,  in  the  Ministry,  who  just 
receive  a varied  set  of  development  plans 
on  which  no  initial  guidance  has  been 
given,  and  they  are  merely  sent  to  co- 
ordinate them  without  painting  the 
picture  as  a whole.  Since  London  is  in 
its  influence  80  miles  across,  nothing 
which  is  done  within  its  limits  is  with- 
out its  ramifications  in  a much  widei 
area,  and  therefore  such  things  ought  to 
be  looked  at  by  one  body. — Sir  Frederic 
Osborn:  There  should  be  some  contact 
with  the  general  public,  which  in  fact 
it  has  not  had. 

11567.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Your 

regional  body  ,is  essentially  and  inevitably 
dealing  with  the  rather  big  things,  is  it 
not?  The  old  regional  organisation  of 
the  Ministry  was  just  a method  of 
streamlining  the  course  of  current 
administration,  and  getting  decisions  out 
to  local  authorities  more  quickly  than, 
perhaps,  they  could  have  been  got  out. 
But  your  body  is  essentially  a planning 
'body,  is  it  not,  to  which  you  wish  to 
give  some  measure  of  executive  power, 
and  it  is  dealing  with  the  major  things 
and  not  with  the  problems  of  day  to  day 
administration? — -If  there  is  a differ- 
ence between  what  I have  said  and  what 
(Mr.  Cadbury  said,  I am  trying  to  clear 
up  this  point  that  he  raised,  which  I 
entirely  agree  with,  about  the  absolute 
necessity  of  influence  on  the  location  of 
industry  and  commerce— 'places  of 
employment,  really — which  governs  the 
growth  of  towns,  preservation  of  Green 
Belts,  and  everything  else.  But  at  the 
moment  the  planning  authority  only 
defines  the  areas  within  which  the 
changes  can  take  place,  and  Mr.  Cad- 
bury was  suggesting  that  there  is  a need 
for  more  than  just  defining  the  areas.  In 
fact,  we  are  moving  that  way  with  many 
Board  of  Trade  activities,  and  even  in 
the  New  Towns,  which  are  nof.part  of 
planning,  there  are  already  considerable 
policy  ‘ questions  which  come  up,  and 
'which  have  to  be  decided  by  the  Minis- 
try, as  to  how  many  industries  should  be 
allowed  to  come  in.  But  this  is  not  under 
planning. 

11568.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I am  not  think- 
ing of  what  we  have.  I am  .asking 
whether,  if  it  is  set  up,  it  should  have 

■these  powers? 1 would  say  it  would 

not  have  these  powers.  It  would  have 
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a subject  of  vital  importance  before  it, 
and  its  recommendations  to  the  local 
authorities  and  to  the  Ministry  would 
have  considerable  influence  on  this 
question,  but  I am  not  suggesting  that 
it  could  have  powers  for  actually  re- 
locating industries.  I do  noit  think  that 
is  possible  at  present 

11569.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Obviously, 
this  is  intended  to  be  very  important, 
and  presumably  it  would  have  to  have 
some  form  of  statutory  existence.  There- 
fore, one  asks  oneself  what  does  the 
section  in  the  Act  begin  to  look  like 
when  you  try  to  define  how  it  is  con- 
stituted. What  does  it  do?  We  are 
puzzled  over  its  constitution  at  the 
moment,  because  it  might  be  drawn  up 
in  several  ways,  still  within  local  govern- 
ment, but  when  you  settle  down  and  try 
and  say  what  it  is  to  do,  you  then  have 
to  define  those  terms  so  that  they  do 
not  hopelessly  overlap  the  duties 
imposed'  on  local  authorities  and  the 
functions  of  the  Minister.  I do  not 
expect  you  to  answer  that  question  this 
morning.  I only  say  that  it  requires  a 
good  deal  of  thought,  and  I do  not 

straight  away  see  the  drafting  of  it. 

We  should  have  to  change  places.  From 
this  side  of  the  table  I could  not  answer 
that! 

Mr.  Cadbury : I do  not  know  whether 
Sir  Frederic  has  got  a dear  idea  as  to 
the  size  of  the  region  which  he  would 
cover.  I .gather  it  is  outside  our  region. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : It  would  be  bigger 
■than  ours. 

11570.  Mr.  Cadbury : It  might  be  the 
whole  country,  or  just  a few  miles  wider? 
.We  think  .that,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, the  Abercrombie  area,  With  per- 
haps some  minor  alterations,  is  a very 
good  one  as  a compromise. 

11571.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  When  we 
come  down  to  .the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  to  what  is  always  politely  called 
the  lowcr-tiier  authority,  it  is  .in  accord- 
ance with  your  general  social  conception 
that  you  would  like  people  to  live  in 
reasonably  small  communities,  .an  ideal 
which  is  not  Very  readily  .attainable  in 
the  area  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
But  I gather  vou  do  want  to  leave,  to 
what  _we  will  call  ithe  really  local 
authority,  a considerable  amount  of 
initiative  and  .power  in  regard  to  the 
execution  of  a plan,  the  main  principles 
of  which  have  been  determined  for  if  by 


a higher  .authority.  Is  .that  what  you 

want? You  mean  on  the  planning 

side? 

11572.  Yes,  on  the  planning  side. 

Yes,  certainly. 

1 1573.  I think  you  have  used  a figure 

of  60,000  somewhere. That  is  the 

present  minimum  for  delegation  of  cer- 
tain functions  by  counties  to  towns  or 
district  councils. 

11574.  Let  us  assume  that  we  have 
created  in  the  Greater  London  area 
authorities  with  no  less  population  than 
60,000.  Do  you  mean  that  those 
■authorities  should  have  some  initiative 
in  preparing  town  maps? No. 

11575.  The  authority  is  only  to  deal 

with  the  administration  in  detail? 

Certain  aspects  of  it. 

11576.  Do  you  contemplate  .that  appli- 
cations for  .development  would  be  made 
to  this  authority,  that  (hey  would  have 
power  .to  determine  all  those  which  ware 
in  accordance  with  the  plan,  and  if  an 
application  were  not  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  .they  could  reject  it  .if  they 
thought  fit,  but  if  they  wished  to  approve 
it  they  would  then  have  .to  refer  .to  the 

county? Yes,  to  the  county.  Wo  are 

not  100  per  cent,  agreed  about  (he  de- 
sirability of  this  delegation  to  very  small 
authorities.  We  have  some  members 
who  think  it  is  a mistake,  because  you 
do  noit  got  the  quality  of  officers  and 
so  forth  at  that  level. — Mr.  Wyndham 
Thomas : lit  .is  a very  inefficient  system, 
too,  in  the  long  run. — Sir  Frederic 
Osborn  : We  were  simply  .accepting  the 
Ministry’s  'present  policy  here.  It  is 
not  that  we  are  very  keen  on  delega- 
gation  to  authorities  of  60,000. — Mr. 
Wyndham  Thomas:  I think  we  are  treat- 
ing .(hem  differently  in  different  contexts. 
I think  we  would  say  about  an  urban 
■mass  like  .this,  divided  for  certain  pur- 
poses into  units  of  60,000,  that  it  might 
.in  theory  be  desirable  for  them  to  have 
development  control  powers  in  accord- 
ance with  the  development  plan,  but  this 
.might  'be,  administratively,  a very  costly 
.and  time  wasting  process,  and  the  units 
for  dealing  with  applications  to  develop 

might  in  fact  be  somewhat  different, 

Sir  Frederic  Osborn : One  can  hardly 
conceive  it  in  the  mass  you  are  talking 
about  within  your  area.  One  can  only 
think  of  it  out  in  the  Green  Belt  areas 
which  we  are  discussing  and  you  are  not. 
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1 1 577.  We  have  had  quite  a good  deal 
of  evidence,  particularly  from  borough 
councils,  saying  that  what  is  called  con- 
trol of  development— -that  is  control 
without  conflicting  with  the  plan — should 
be  put  by  statute  firmly  in  their  hands, 
not  as  delegation  ibut  as  conferment.  Is 
that  what  you  have  in  mind,  ot  do  you 
mean  that  they  should  do  this  work  as 
delegates? It  depends  on  the  defini- 

tion of  develoipment,  does  it  not?  I do 
not  think  I would  like  to  be  dogmatic 
about  that,  without  going  hack  and  dis- 
cussing it. 

11578.  You  would  rather  leave  the  point 

uncertain? 1 do  not  think  we  are 

making  any  pronouncement  on  that, 
except  that  wherever  development  con- 
trol is  exercised  it  must  be  in  an  area 
large  enough  to  employ  a reasonably 
efficient  staff.  That  is  essential.  I,  per- 
sonally, would  so  much  like  to  see  a 
revival  of  some  sort  of  local  community 
activity  that  I Tather  regret  there  is  not 
anything  like  the  A.R.P.,  where  the  whole 
street  got  together,  but  one  does  not  see 
the  possibility  of  it.  I see  no  function 
that  you  could  give  very  small  authorities 
to  do,  but  I would  like  it  just  the  same. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : That  is  the  idea  of 
trying  to  think  about  certain  limits  of 
population,  which  might  assume  the 
existence  of  competent  officers  for  the 
functions  given  to  them.  That  is  one 
of  the  ideas  of  thinking  of  the  limits  of 
population. 

1157b.  Mr.  Cadbury:  We  have  ihad  a 
good  deal  of  evidence  that  London  is 
bursting  at  the  seams,  and  by  London  I 
mean  Greater  London  inside  the  Green 
Belt,  f notice  that  you  put  Green  Bolt 
control  as  the  function  of  your  major 
authority  but  presumably  it  would  con- 
tinue to  be  the  policy  of  the  counties  to 
designate  areas  as  Green  Belts.  There 
is  a good  deal  of  evidence  that  the  Green 
Belt  is  too  narrow ; that  is  to  say,  there 
ought  to  be  a green  setting  around  the 
Green  Belt.  -I  just  wondered  'whether  you 
had  any  observation  on  the  question  of 
who  should  ibe  the  local  umpires  for  the 
Green  Belt.  This  is  a question  which 
has  been  discussed.  Each  area  says  that 
it  is  the  best  umpire,  and  we  have  had 
to  point  out  that  ultimately  the  Minister 
is  the  umpire,  tout  we  wanted  to  know 
who  should  .be  the  linesmen.  There  is 
a good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  whether 
it  should  toe  the  counties  who  from  out- 
side look  in  at  this  spreading  London, 
and  within  whose  area  a lot  of  Gireen 


Belt  rests,  or  whether  it  should  be 
London,  which 'is  conscious  of  the  need 
for  having  some  green  space  within  at 
least  striking  distance  of  the  very  large 
populations  that  live  in  completely  urban 
surroundings'. Under  the  present  dis- 

tribution of  planning  powers,  there  is 
absolutely  no  question  at  all.  The 
umpire  must  be  the  Minister. 

11580.  The  umpire  will  always  .be  the 

Minister. Yes,  tout  I do  not  think 

you  could  really  leave  the  major  decision, 
as  to  where  the  Green  Belt  should  be,  to 
either  the  counties  or  the  London 
boroughs.  It  .must  be  primarily,  as  things 
are  at  present,  a ministerial  function. 

11581.  The  Green  Belt  is  defined  at 
present.  I have  no  doubt  the  Minister 
will  be  very  jealous  about  cutting  into  it, 
but  with  this  problem  that  there  ought  to 
be  a Green  Belt  stretching  even  beyond 
the  .present  Green  Belt  area,  you  might 
have  a conflict  of  interests. You  will. 

11582.  Who  do  you  think  ought  to 
initiate  the  .policy  on  the  Green  Belt? 
Will  it  still  rest  with  the  county  coun- 
cils, or  do  you  think  that  the  regional 
body  would  have  Such  a large  say  in  it 
that  it  could  get  down  to  detail?  I am 
not  really  concerned  with  the  broad 
policy  so  much  as  whether  this  or  that 
area  should  be  scheduled  as  Green  Belt. 

We  contemplate  that  this  Greater 

London  regional  body  would  be  a suit- 
able body  to  define  the  Green  Belt,  sub- 
ject again  to  the  Ministry  because  there 
are  wider  considerations,  but  at  present 
there  is  nothing  which  could  do  it  except 
the  Ministry. 

11583.  At  present  the  counties  do  it. 

The  counties  do  it,  but  they  cannot 

possibly  do  it  properly.  They  cannot 
really  deal  with  it  in  a considered  way. 
For  Hertfordshire  or  Kent  to  decide  on 
the  Green  Belt  of  London  is  not  a real 
and  considered  decision.  They  are 
making  predictions  and  they  may  be  .per- 
fectly right,  .but  it  is  not  the  sort  of 
decision  a Ministry  makes,  because  a 
■Ministry  looks  outside.  I think  this 
smaller  body,  standing  between  _ the 
regional  authorities  .and  itfae  Ministry, 
would  be  more  capable  than  anything 
we  have  now. 

11584.  It  has  been  said  that  no  county 
council  would  have  designated  the 
present  Green  .Belt,  partly  because  it 
sterilises  rateable  value  and  things  of 
that  sort,  and  that  it  was  such  a great 
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problem  that  only  the  Minister,  through 
his  appointed  specialist,  Sir  Patrick 
Abercrombie,  could  have  formulated  a 
scheme  which  envisaged  sterilising  so 
large  a part  of  highly  desirable  land, 
which  could  have  been  developed.  I 
really  wanted  to  draw  you  on  the  Green 
Belt,  because  it  is  a .problem  all  by 
itself,  and  is  one  to  which  I know  you 

have  given  a great  deal  of  thought. 

I must  admit  I would  not  trust  a Greater 
London  planning  authority  to  be  the 
arbiter  as  to  where  the  Green  Belt  was 
ended,  but  I think  it  would  be  very  good 
for  making  approximate  decisions.  This  is 
a case,  as  I think  you  have  rather  implied 
by  your  .question,  where  there  must  be 
a national  .policy,  because  the  whole 
southern  region  would  be  interested  .in 
expanding  itself  as  much  as  possible.  The 
south-eastern  region,  and  in  fact  the 
whole  of  the  south  of  England,  has  a 
different  interest  from  the  rest  of  the 
country,  and  I think  the  Green  Belt  ques- 
tion comes  into  that  very  acutely. 

11585.  I wish  I knew  the  answer,  but  I 
rather  wanted  to  draw  you  on  Green 
Belts. My  answer  is  that  an  approxi- 

mate decision  would  certainly  be  a great 
deal  of  help,  if  you  had  a London 


regional  body  discussing  where  were  the 
limits  of  the  Green  Belt.  All  I would 
say  is  that  I would  not  even  trust  London 
on  the  major  issues  of  town  versus  coun- 
try, however  big  London  was. 

11586.  He  might  ask  you  to  define  it 

for  him. -Mr.  Wyndham  Thomas-.  It 

is  defined,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cadbury : Yes,  but  I was  thinking 
of  variations. 

11587.  Sir  John  Wrigley-,  I think  .that 
concludes  all  the  questions  we  want  to 
ask  you.  If  there  is  anything  arising 
out  of  the  discussion,  on  which  you  feel 
you  ought  to  address  us  further  to  clarify 
any  points  or  any  discrepancies  between 
this  and  your  written  evidence,  please 
do  so,  but  I think  you  have  given  us  it 
pretty  clear  idea  of  what  you  wouTd  like 
to  do.  I think  you  recognise,  just  as 
much  as  we  do,  the  complexities  and 

difficulties  in  the  way. Sir  Frederic 

Osborn : I can  only  thank  you  for  a 
very  friendly  hearing,  and  apologise 
again  for  the  unsatisfactory  drafting  of 
our  original  .memorandum. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Thank  you  very 
much  indeed  for  the  paper  and  for  the 
discussion. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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Mr.  John  Parker 


Examination  of  Witnesses 


Called  and  Examined 


11588.  Chairman : I thought  probably 
you  would  like  to  know  just  how  far 
we  have  got  with  our  inquiry,  because 
it  might  help  you  in  putting  your  points 
before  us.  We  have  now  heard,  both 
in  writing  and  orally,  praotically  all  the 
local  authorities  in  Greater  London.  It 
is  a process  we  have  really  been  going 
through  since  last  March  as  far  as  the 
oral  evidence  is  concerned,  and  amongst 
others,  of  course,  we  have  heard  the 
Essex  County  Council.  We  also  heard 
the  combination  of  metropolitan  Essex 
authorities,  which  includes  Dagenham. 
They  are  not  absolutely  identical  in  their 
views  on  every  subjeot,  but  they  did 
oombine  in  a very  helpful  way  to  us  to 
put  forward  a collective  point  of  view. 
Of  course  they  also  put  some  of  their 
separate  points.  They  were  extremely 
helpful  to  us,  not  only  by  combining  in 
that  way,  which  saved  us  an  immense 
amount  of  time,  but  they  were  also 
helpful  in  that  they  had  really  thought 
out  a great  deal  of  what  they  were 
saying  and  the  implications  of  it.  Also 
I think  we  were  helped  by  the  very  great 
vigour  of  Alderman  Ross-Wyld  on  -the 
one  side  and  Alderman  Bennett  of  the 
County  Council  on  the  other.  Certainly 
the  points  of  view  of  the  two  parties 
did  not  lose  anything  in  their  presenta- 
tion when  those  two  gentlemen  spoke. 
So  wo  have  some  familiarity  with 
the  background  of  Essex,  including 
Dagenham. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  you,  because 
you  are  one  of  the  people  we  regard, 
so  to  speak,  as  independent  and  as  not 
representing  a particular  local  authority 
point  of  view.  We  are  getting  a good 
deal  of  help  from  a number  of  inde- 
pendent  individuals  and  bodies  at  this 
stage  of  our  inquiry.  So  you  can  take 
it,  of  course,  we  have  a certain  amount 
of  'background,  information  about  this 
area.  We  have  read  with  care  what 
you  have  to  say,  and  we  would  like  to 
invite  you  now  to  amplify  it.  or  deal  with 
it  in  whatsoever  way  you  like. 

I think  the  principal  problem  so  far 
as  Dagenham  is  concerned  is  the  L.C.C. 
estate  and  the  effect  it  has  had  on  the 
social  and  every  other  kind  of  life  in 
Dagenham.  I think  you  take  that  as  a 
particular  point  in  which  you  are  very 
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much  concerned,  but  it  is  also  illustra- 
tive of  perhaps  a slightly  farger  problem, 

so  would  you  like  to  proceed? Mr. 

Parker:  I would  like  to  make  it  quite 
clear  .1  would  not  like  the  Dagenham 
Council  to  feel  ,1  was  opposing  their 
request  to  be  given  county  borough 
powers,  and  whatever  I say  I am  not 
disputing  that  point,  tout  on  the  assump- 
tion that  a two-tier  authority  system  of 
government  is  maintained  in  the  area,  I 
would  like  to  make  one  or  .two  points. 

First  of  all,  I was  at  one  time  a 
supporter  of  a Greater  London  county 
council  authority.  I have  .changed  my 
mind  on  that  point.  I do  believe  that 
Greater  London  would  toe  much  too  big 
an  area  of  the  country,  without  close 
contact  with  the  people.  It  would  be 
out  of  balance.  It  would  toe  very  diffi- 
cult to  draw  ilihe  iboiumdaries.  Despite 
itihe  creation  of  the  Green  Belt  lit  is 
rather  difficult  to  know  where  you  might 
find  a boundary.  My  views  are  against 
a Greater  London  county  council, 
although  I do  take  the  view  that  for 
certain  purposes  it  might  toe  desirable 
to  have  some  joint  body  for  Greater 
London  to  which  certain  powers  .might 
be  given,  for  instance  in  planning ; but 
I would  not  toe  in  favour  of  transferring 
many  other  services  to  any  such  power. 
On  the  assumption  you  have  a two-tier 
system  of  government  I do  feel  it  would 
toe  better  to  keep  Essex  as  one  unit  and 
I would  toe  against  breaking  it  up  into 
a metropolitan  and  a rural  part.  I think 
a stronger  case  could  have  been  made 
out  before  the  war  because  the  .popula- 
tion of  .the  inner  parts  bias  since  .dropped 
considerably.  My  own  electorate  has 
gone  down  and  'the  population  is  moving 
out  to  other  parts  of  Essex.  I .think  the 
people  living  iin  the  metropolitan  pant  of 
Essex  are  likely  ito  (have  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  development  of  the  other 
part  of  Essex,  and  it  would,  be  an 
advantage  to  have  some  connection  with 
those  developments,  bearing  in  mind 
many  of  our  problems  are  due  to  the 
fact  that,  when  the  L.C.C.  developed  the 
Dagenham  'estates  there  was  little  contact 
between  the  development  authority  and 
the  people  on  the  spot.  I think  some  of 
the  difficulties  created  then  could  have 
been  avoided  and  I think  they  could  be 
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avoided  for  the  future  if  there  is  co- 
operation (between  metropolitan  and  rural 
Essex.  I do  not  think  the  London  County 
Council  are  likely  to  develop  any  further 
inside  itihe  County  of  Essex.  The  new 
housing  estates  are  likely  to  be  in  towns 
further  out,  and  such  industrial  and 
housing  development  as  there  will  fee  in 
Essex  will  be  iby  itihe  metropolitan  -pantos. 
Dagenham  has  an  estate  in  Canvey 
Island  which  has  developed  quite  rapidly 
and  (there  are  friendly  relations  there. 
There  has  been  discussion  about  one  in 
Brentwood. 

I think  the  present  feeling  is  make  a 
success  of  Canvey  first  and  then  consider 
other  developments  afterwards,  but 
certainly  (there  is  no-  lack  of  people  want- 
ing to  move.  The  Canvey  scheme  does 
not,  of  course,  mean  creating  a new  (town- 
ship. There  is  definitely  the  idea  of 
people  travelling  to  work  helped  by 
the  electrification  io!f  .the  railway. 

I do  not  say  'later  developments 
would  not  be  on  other  lines,  with 
industries  on  the  spot:  I favour  that 
myself ; but  with  electrification  of  the 
main-line  railways  it  will  he  much 
easier  for  people  to  move  up  to  offices 
or  factories  in  the  inner  part  of  Essex. 
That  is  my  general  feeling  about  the  drop 
in  population  of  metropolitan  Essex  and 
the  need  to  have  a close  interest  in  the 
development  of  industry  and  housing 
development  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
county.  (My  feeling  is  whait  is  'done 
in  Canvey  will  be  followed  by  other 
authorities,  apart  altogether  from  the 
fact  there  will  be  housing  development 
in  Chelmsford  and  Colchester. 

11589.  You  have  not  mentioned 

Wdtham : perhaps  I should. Yes, 

Wiitham,  Braintree  and  the  whole  of  that 
area,  again  I would  have  thought  with 
this  industrial  development  taking  place 
it  is  desirable  the  planning  authority 
should  be  the  oounty  as  a whole  to  see 
that  adequate  Green  Belts  and  open 
spaces  and  so  on  are  preserved  and  that 
where  new  housing  development  takes 
place  it  is  most  advantageously  placed. 
For  example  Dagenham,  I think,  would 
not  have  been  developed  in  modern 
times.  That  was  some  of  the  best  market 
garden  land  near  London,  which  was 
developed  for  housing ; and  that  would 
probably  not  now  have  taken  place. 

11590.  The  same  is  happening  in  the 
Lea  Valley,  of  course. Yes.  That 


is  on  the  general  point:  on  the  special 
point  I would  like  to  mention  the  out- 
boundary  estates,  principally  the  L.C.C. 

I would  like  the  members  to  have  a 
look  at  the  West  Ham  Estate  at  Rookery 
Farm  in  Dagenham,  which  has  only  been 
built  about  ten  years.  It  really  is  rather 
depressing  to  look  at,  the  real  reason 
being  West  Ham  is  I think  a poverty- 
stricken  area  and  any  money  they  can 
raise  they  spend  inside  their  own 
borough.  This  estate  is  outside  their 
boundaries.  If  you  compare  it  with  the 
L.C.C.  estate,  the  hedges  are  uncut  and 
so  on.  There  is  not  as  yet  a large 
number  of  young  people  on  the  estate 
wanting  houses,  but  people  would  like 
to  continue  to-  five  'there.  When  .they 
grow  up  they  have  to  transfer  to  Dagen- 
ham Council’s  bousing  list.  I would 
have  thought  in  the  whole  of  the  Greater 
London  area  any  local  authority  estate 
outside  its  own  boundaries  should  be 
transferred  too.  'the  (local  authority  on  the 
spot  after  »a  certain  itime  limit.  Dagen- 
ham and  .Barking  Councils  have  put 
proposals  too-  the  L.C.C.  for  talcing 
over  itihe  loan  charges  on  .the  Beoon- 
tree  Estate  but  itihe  L.C.C.  were 
not  prepared  to  consider  it.  It  is  a 
live  issue  because  up  -to  the  war  or  just 
after  the  L.C.C.  did  give  certain 
priority  to  re-housing  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  tenants.  They  then 
cancelled  that  so  our  people  had  to  go 
either  on  .to  very  smalt  council  estates 
inside  the  borough  which  has  now  been 
builit  up  or  the  new  estate  at  Canvey  or 
one  of  the  new  towns.  The  new  towns 
have  been  a real  help  in  the  last  few 
years,  but  it  is  very  unsatisfactory 
socially  .if  your  whole  young  population 
have  to  move  somewhere  else  and  start 
again.  Families  grow  up,  and  if  .they 
cannot  make  roots  and  grow  up  'there, 
there  will  never  be  a strong  coirntnumifey 
life.  Whether  churches  or  clubs,  all  have 
these  difficulties. 

11591.  We  have  had  some  interesting 

evidence  from  the  clergy. That  is  a 

very  strong  case,  and  we  of  course  set 
an  example  we  would  like  copied  in  our 
arrangements  -with  Canvey.  They  take 
our  houses  there  over  in  fen  years  and  irt 
is  a policy  I itbimik  .ought  ito  be  generally 
adopted.  It  is  possibly  not  as  yet  as  live 
an  issue  on  other  L.C.C.  estates — ou.t- 
counity  estates — Which  are  .much  more 
recent  isucih  .as  Harold  Hill  at  Romford, 
but  it  is  beginning  in  Slough  who  are 
having  to  ibuiild  outside  their  'boundary. 
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I have  tried  to  persuade  M.P.’s  in  the 
House  to  .be  interested,  but  there  is  not 
as  yet  a lively  interest  in  these  areas  and 
in  none  of  them  does  the  L.C.C.  estate 
form  as  high  a proportion  of  the  area 
as  it  does  in  Dagenham.  1 would  mainly 
say  it  is  because  we  are  old-established 
and  the  others  are  more  recent.  I think 
it  probably  needs  tackling  over  the  whole 
of  the  Greater  London  area  and  not 
.merely  from  the  Dagenham  point  of 
view,  although  it  is  a very  much  more 
serious  problem  for  us. 

In  response  to  our  pressure  the  L.C.C. 
have  given  100  houses  a year — 68  to  us 
and  the  balance  to  Barking — to  fill  from 
our  housing  lists  and  we  pay  them  £8  a 
year  for  ten  years,  tout  the  100  vacancies 
are  very  .rarely  allocated  on  the  Beoontree 
estate.  So  it  does  not  help  the  com- 
munity to  get  roots  and  we  have  still  two 
hundred  applications  a year  in  Dagen- 
ham alone:  68  is  only  a small  portion 
of  -the  houses  which  become  vacant.  We 
would  like  to  haive  all  those  in  Dagenham 
to  give  our  oiwn  people  houses  as  they 
grow  up.  That  would  give  more  con- 
tinuity and  the  financial  point  could  be 
met.  Given  -good-will  it  would  be  quite 
a simple  matter  to  arrange  a satis- 
factory settlement.  This  number  will  be 
rather  larger  in  the  years  ahead  because 
of  the  older  people  dying  off.  Many 
of  these  houses  have  .an  old  couple  living 
in  them  who  would  move  to  smaller 
accommodation  -in  -the  neighbourhood, 
tout  who  hang  on  -because  they  do  not 
want  to  -give  it  u.p  -and  cannot  see  any- 
where else  to  go  to.  ll  think  if  the 
Dagenham  Council  had  the  properties  it 
might  be  possible  to  free  more  of 
them  for  the  younger  -people  in  the  dis- 
trict. The  majority  of  the  people  have 
come  originally  from  .London,  -but  there 
is  a strong  anti-London  feeling  against 
the  new  influx,  which  is  a natural  thing 
with  a lot  of  -people  not  -being  able  to 
get  houses  in  the  locality.  That  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems. 

One  other  .point  -I  would  like  to  -make 
and  that  is  if  one  does  have  a two-tier 
system  of  government  -I  would  have  said 
it  was  very  desirable  to  -be  -much  more 
precise  -in  the  delimitation  of  responsibili- 
ties as  between  the  county  and  the 
borough,  or  whatever  authority  is  con- 
cerned. Speaking  as  an  -M.-P.,  there  is 
a very  .great  tendency  to  pass  -the  -buck 
from  one  to  the  -other  in  the  field  of 
education. 
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11592.  Particularly  where  delegation 

exists? Yes,  delegation  should  be 

much,  .more  -precise  so  responsibility  can 
be  brought  home.  I agree  the  county 
lay  down  the  general  policy  for  educa- 
tion and  what  is  the  local  responsibility. 
Even  so  I would  have  thought  more 
could  -be  done  and  it  would  be  very  much 
to  the  advantage  of  the  general  public 
if  it  could  be  so.  They  would  -know 
where  the  responsibility  rested ; but  of 
course  the  same  sort  of  thing  happens 
between  central  government  and  local 
government.  There  is,  however,  a greater 
danger  when  you  have  a two-tier  system 
of  government  if  you  have  not  had  a 
precise  definition  of  where  the  respon- 
sibility lies. 

11593.  People  on  the  whole  know  the 
difference  between  the  L.C.C.  and  the 
Dagenham  -borough  council,  -but  there  is 
not  so  clear  a difference  between  the 
-borough  council  and  the  county  council? 
— — I feel  strongly  on  that  point,  that  it 
is  desirable  that  the  precise  responsibility 
should  be  as  clear  as  possible  to  the 
public  in  any  field,  particularly  if  you 
have  a two-tier  system  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

11594.  Thank  you,  if  I may  say  so, 
for  raising  some  of  the  most  crucial 
issues  we  have  got  to  oonsider.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  that  at  all.  May  we  ask 
you  a few  questions?  May  we  take  your 
point,  first,  the  question  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  two  tiers  of  govern- 
ment? Of  course,  it  is  always  difficult. 
It  does  not  only  apply  to  local  govern- 
ment: it  applies  to  nationalised  indus- 
tries and  big  organisations.  It  is  very 
difficult  if  you  have  responsibility  in 
general  policy,  and  particularly  financial 
policy  at  the  centre  and  the  execution 
of  administration  at  the  periphery.  This 
applies  to  any  big  organisation  where 
you  have  a division  of  responsibility. 
Two  main  functions  of  local  government 
are  education  and  planning,  because  so 
far  as  health  and  welfare  services  are 
concerned  there  is  a good  deal  of  dele- 
gation, but  it  is  not  to  the  second-tier 
authority  but  to  some  form  of  commit- 
tee. -However  there  ,is  a good  deal  in 
education  though  less  in  Essex  than 
somewhere  else  because  you  have 
fewer  excepted  districts. 

Planning  and  education  seem  to  be  the 
two  main  functions  where  difficulty  about 
delegation  principally  arises.  What 
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would  you  say  is  the  right  line  of  demar- 
cation? You  are  pleading  for  a greater 
definition  of  what  is  the  responsibility  of 
tier  one  and  what  is  the  responsibility  of 
tier  two.  Have  you  thought  at  all  how 
you  would  make  that  demarcation  or 

definition? 1 think  in  any  particular 

service  responsibility  for  the  full  adminis- 
tration should  go  to  whichever  body  it 
is  passed  in  detail.  May  I take  as  an 
example  the  use  of  school  buildings  out 
of  school  hours  for  youth  clubs  and  that 
sort  of  thing?  The  county  lays  down  a 
general  policy.  It  is  left  very  largely  to 
the  local  authority  to  apply,  and  of 
course  iconditions  must  vary  as  to  the 
kind  of  halls  available  and  other  build- 
ings. It  would  be  desirable  that  the 
decision  for  applying  this  local  policy 
should  rest  entirely  and  very  clearly  with 
the  executive. 


11595.  I suppose  it  must  'be  expected 
that  so  tong  as  the  county  remains  the 
education  authority  they  must  have  the 
financial  say,  because  they  .are  the  only 
people  who  can  negotiate  with  the 
Minister  and  the  Minister  is  the  person 
who  ultimately  decides  how  much  money 
should  be  spent  on  education  as  a whole 
over  .the  country.  Would  you  envisage  a 
system  whereby  the  divisional  executive 
or  the  excepted  district  is  given  a budget 
by  .the  county? 1 think  iit  rather  diffi- 

cult to  do  that. 

11596.  I am  speaking  really  of  second- 
ary education. It  might  be  that  you 

could  .decide  to  hand  over  a considerable 
responsibility  within  a limited  field. 


11597.  Have  you  thought  at  all  where 

you  would  draw  the  limits? 1 would 

have  thought  that  for  .the  more  .general 
education  services  the  county  could 
lay  down,  .the  general  .policy  but  might 
well  be  prepared  to  say : go  ahead  and 
present  us  with  your  budget,  we  will 
agree  It.  That  would  .carry  with  it  the 
fact  .that  certain  other  .parts  of  the  educa- 
tion services  .administered  over  a wider 
field  would  not  be  in  the  .terms  of  that 
budget. 


11598.  'May  we  come  ,to  your  first  and 
what  I .think  probably  the  major  point 
so  far  as  Dagenham  is  concerned,  the 
control  of  housing?  'We  are  _ quite 
familiar  with  the  .problem  which  is 
created  by  these  large  'county  council 
estates  in  outlying  boroughs  or  urban 
districts,  .and  I think  perhaps  Dagenham 
is  the  most  striking  case  .of  all,  partly 
because  the  L.C.C.  estate  forms  so  large 


a part  of  the  development  of  housing  in 
Dagenham,  and  secondly  it  is  relatively 
old  and  you  have  the  second-generation 
problem  to  deal  with. 

Looking  a,t  -it  purely  from  the  angle  of 
the  particular  housing  estates  in  question 
it  looks  ito  me  at  any  rate  to  be  rather 
like  this,  that  the  London  County 
Council’s  criterion  with  regard  to  hous- 
ing in  your  area  is  entirely  that  of  land- 
lord. it  has  no  other  function  at  all. 
In  fact,  so  far  as  the  borough  is  con- 
cerned it  might  be  a private  housing 
estate.  It  .is  just  that  somebody  has  built 
houses,  is  owner  and  landlord,  pays  the 
rate  in  respect  of  thorn  and  lets  .them  to 
individuals.  But  it  is  really  a bit  more 
difficult  perhaps  with  the  London  County 
Council  estate  than  with  the  .monopoly 
of  a .private  housing  estate,  because  in 
a private  housing  estate  the  houses  arc 
let  ito  anybody  who  comes  along — first 
come,  first  served — .but  with  the  London 
County  Council  the  object  of  the  estate 
is  to  provide  alternative  accommodation 
for  people  who  are  either  displaced  from 
their  existing  accommodation  .in  t'hc  inner 
crowded  centres  of  London,  or  alter- 
natively are  looking  for  houses  which 
they  cannot  .get  in  those  inner  crowded 
areas.  Therefore,  all  the  people  who  go 
into  .the  estates  you  are  talking  about 
come  from  the  London  County  Council 
housing  list.  Tn  other  words,  tihcy  are 
all  people  for  whom  the  London  Counity 
Council  has  a direct  responsibility 
although  they  are  being  housed  in  the 
area  of  a local  authority  which  has  ills 
own  resipoinsibilliti.es  for  housing  and 
other  purposes,  with  the  result  that  you 
in  turn,  panticulariy  Dagenham — i.t 
applies  to  many  other  .areas  to  a greater 
or  a lesser  degree  in  Hertfordshire — 
are  finding  your  housing  land  is  occupied 
by  the  L.C.C.,  and  therefore  you  cannot 
fulfil  your  own  obligations  in  the  matter 
of  the  housing  of  your  own  citizens 
without  you  in  your  turn  being  pushed 
either  into  Canvey  Island  or  other  parts 
of  Essex. 

I would  like  your  views  upon  this,  for 
that  particular  problem  in  Dagenham  is 
an  illustration— -perhaps  a particularly 
striking  illustration — of  something  that 
is  happening  all  over  London : and  wlmt 
has  been  happening  all  over  London  has 
been  this,  that  there  has  been  a con- 
tinual movement  out  from  the  centre  for 
a variety  of  reasons.  T am  putting  it  to 
you  so  that  you  can  criticise  and  tell 
me  if  I am  wrong. 
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This  movement  out  from  the  centre 
of  London  affects  all  the  counties  round 
about  London,  including  some  not  within 
our  area.  It  is  due  to  a number  of 
causes.  First  of  all,  of  course,  there  is 
the  question  of  slum  clearance  and  re- 
development. After  redevelopment  the 
housing  is  more  spacious  but  there  are 
not  the  same  units  of  accommodation 
and  people  have  to  be  found  room  out- 
side the  crowded  areas.  The  movement 
started  in  the  centre  of  the  London 
County  Council  area  but  it  has  not 
stopped  there.  The  same  process  of 
redevelopment  and  slum  clearance  is 
going  on  in  the  intermediate  areas,  which 
is  causing  to  some  extent  .the  same 
problem,  namely  that  people  are  moving 
further  out.  That  is  one  cause,  the  dis- 
placement of  population  due  to  slum 
clearance  and  redevelopment  generally. 

Another  cause  I am  inclined  to  think 
is  due  to  the  policy  of  the  Government 
with  regard  to  the  redistribution  of 
industry  and  of  commerce.  If  you 
restrict  the  growth  of  industry  and  com- 
merce in  the  central  areas  obviously 
south-eastern  England  will  grow.  You 
cannot  stop  industrial  growth  and  would 
not  wish  to.  That  development  has  taken 
place  in  the  outer  ring  and  is  creating 
its  own  housing  problems  in  the  outer 
ring.  They  all  react  one  on  the  other. 

I think  the  third  and  perhaps  the  most 
important  is  this,  that  there  has  been 
a tremendous  improvement  in  the 
economic  position  of  the  ordinary  people 
over  the  last  3-4  years,  and  it  looks  to 
me  as  though  almost  the  first  thing  that 
anybody  whose  economic  circumstances 
improve  may  ask  for  is  more  space — 
more  space  in  the  house,  more  space 
Pound  and  more  spacious  surroundings 
generally.  Therefore,  the  mere  improve- 
ment of  people’s  economic  circumstances 
has  contributed  largely  to  this  attempt  to 
move  to  more  spacious  areas,  with  more 
room  in  the  house  and  more  spacious 
surroundings. 

Those  seem  to  be  the  three  main 
moving  factors  in  what  is  almost  an 
“ explosion  ’’  of  population  from  Central 
London  outwards,  ft  started  in  the 
centre : it  has  now  gone  far  beyond  the 
centre  and  is  affecting  areas  such  as  the 
one  from  which  you  conne.  There  are 
quite  a lot  of  diminishing  populations  in 
the  outside  areas  in  spite  of  the  influx 
of  population  which  has  come  from  else- 
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where,  and  it  looks  as  though  that  is 
going  on. 

The  movement  of  industry  is  another 
factor  still.  All  those  problems  reflect 
themselves  in  the  housing  policy  as  it 
seems  to  me  of  the  various  authorities, 
particularly  the  London  County  Council 
over  -the  years.  The  London  County 
Council  in  a sense  by  helping  to  solve 
its  own  problem  has  greatly  accentuated 
the  problems  of  the  next  ring.  Now  you 
are  getting  the  same  thing  in  getting 
Dagenham  people  going  to  Can-vey  and 
other  places  in  Essex.  We  have  heard 
a good  many  examples.  They  are  all 
examples  of  the  same  movement  of 
-population  away  from  the  crowded 
area-s,  those  -being  first  in  the  centre  of 
London  and  gradually  further  out,  with 
the  result  you  -get  all  sorts  of  London 
and  -Middlesex  boroughs  trying  to  find 
space  outside  their  o-wn  areas.  You  have 
Dagenham  tryin-g  to  find  space  outside; 
you  -ha-ve  West  Ham  come  into  Dagen- 
ham ; you  even  have  Middlesex  County 
Council  seriously  considering  whether 
-they  ought  not  to  -have  powers  to  create 
a new  town  to  meet  the  pressure  in 
Middlesex. 

Phase  one  was  the  movement  whereby 
the  London  County  Council  attempted 
to  deal  with  this  influx  from  London 
by  -building  estates  li-ke  Dagenham  and 
the  others.  T-hat  pressure  seems  to  have 
-come  to  an  end.  Tt  is  no  longer  the 
-policy  of  central  government  or  the 
-L.C.C.  to  build  out-county  estates.  They 
are  going  to  move  to  the  new  towns 
and  under  the  Town  Development  Act, 
to  Witham  and  various  -other  places. 

Do  you  think  this  problem  -is  -capable 
— let  us  go  -back  to  your  point — of  being 
solved  piecemeal?  Let  me  give  you  a 
few  of  the  pieces — D-a-genh-am  going  into 
Canvey  Island.  You  have,  for  example, 
the  same  story  of  -boroughs  going  out 
to  Frimley  and  Cam-berley.  The  L.C.C. 
estates  are  all  over  the  -place  and  now, 
as  the  -L.C.C.  and  the  other  boroughs 
really  are  virtually  limited  by  lack  of 
space  -and  also  -by  the  central  government 
policy  of  working  on  the  expanded  town 
system,  you  have  another  factor  coming 
-in  -because  the  basic  population  problem 
-is  not  -dealt  with  in  that  way. 

One  -of  the  things  that  is  worrying 
me  is — are  we  not  driven  in  our  present 
situation  to  try  to  deal  with  the  matter 
piecemeal,  and  is  there  -any  real  -hope  of 
solving  all  these  problems,  of  which 
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touts  is  a very  striking  example,  save  by 
some  concerted  move?  I do  not  know 
what  the  machinery  of  government  will 
he  which  will  look  at  the  problem  as  a 
whole.  'It  may  even  be  necessary  to 
reconsider  the  whole  conception  or  the 
Abercrombie  Plan.  It  may  be  we  shall 
have  to  accept  some  form  of  plan  tor 
an  increase  of  densities,  not  necessarily 
in  the  centres,  but  on  the  periphery  of 
the  area.  Do  you  think  there  is  any 
real  chance  of  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems if  they  continue  to  be  dealt  with 
either  as  borough  or  county  problems? 
Is  .there  any  real  chance  of  dealing  with 
the  whole  problem?  You  can  devise 
some  machinery  for  dealing  with  it  on 
a Greater  London  basis,  bearing  in  mind 
that  in  .a  generation’s  time  that  area 

might  be  too  small. 1 would  have 

■thought  you  must  have  some  overall 
planning  authority  or  body  for  the  whole 
of  Greater  London,  taking  Greater 
London  out  .to  the  confines  of  Essex  and 
Surrey,  to  lay  down  some  general  plan. 
I think  even  within  that  there  is  room  for 
planning  by  an  authority  like  Essex.  I 
would  have  thought  if  you  were  going  to 
have  Dagenham  enter  into  the  general 
plan,  having  given  Essex  its  framework, 
those  arrangements  ‘were  best  worked  out 
in  detail  on  the  county  basis.  There 
would  be  negotiations  between  the 
parties  but  they  would  have  to  be  within 
the  general  county  plan.  Those  are 
possibilities  and  it  (would  (be  up  to  the 
boroughs  'themselves  to  see  they  pressed 
their  points  wiithin  that  plan. 


I think  it  is  important  that  the  whole 
of  the  industrial  area  along  the  Thames- 
side  should  be  looked  at,  first  of  all  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Greater  London 
and  then  from  the  point  of  view  of  Essex 
if  it  is  to  be  satisfactorily  developed. 


We  have  the  problem  of  Ford’s.  As 
you  know  they  have  grown  enormously. 
They  are  driving  all  the  small  industries 
out  of  the  area.  They  take  the  labour 
and  other  industries  are  moving  else- 
where. It  is  not  altogether  healthy  from 
our  point  of  view.  After  the  war  Ford’s 
wanted  to  go  ahead  with  a very  big 
development  plan  which  would  have 
meant  a very  large  increase  in  their 
labour  force.  The  then  Government 
-turned  them  down.  A few  years  ago 
they  came  forward  with  another  scheme 
of  development.  Ten  thousand  more 
people  were  to  be  employed.  I opposed 
that  in  the  House.  The  present 


Government  turned  the  proposals  down 
on  the  grounds  the  proposed  expansion 
of  Ford’s  would  create  all  sorts  of 
social  problems  and  it  was  undesirable. 

I do  not  think  they  had  legislative  power 
to  do  so  but  they  encouraged  Ford’s 
to  use  part  of  Woolwich  Arsenal  and 
develop  elsewhere.  Whether  from  the 
strictly  economic  point  of  view  of  the 
firm  it  would  have  (been  better  to  have 
gone  on  expanding  locally  I do  not 
know,  but  they  have  had  these  other 
developments.  They  did  go  ahead  with 
a redevelopment  plan  at  Dagenham  but 
on  the  assumption  of  approximately  the 
same  labour  force  as  before.  It  is  rather 
unusual  for  a community  to  feel  'they 
do  not  want  some  .industrial  expansion 
and  would  prefer  it  to  take  place  else- 
where, but  this  was  felt  to  be  the 
desirable  thing  in  Dagenham. 

To  sum  up  I would  say  it  is  important 
there  should  (be  some  overall  London 
planning  body,  especially  in  the  industrial 
field.  Again,  I 'would  have  thought  within 
the  county  the  whole  of  Thames-side 
should  be  looked  at  as  a whole.  One 
cannot  look  at  it  from  an  individual 
borough’s  point  of  view,  when  part  of 
the  Ford  works  is  in  Hornchurch  and 
half  its  labour  force  comes  from  outside 
Dagenham. 

Of  course,  when  the  L.C.C.  built  the 
Becontree  estate  it  'had  no  idea  then  of 
any  industry  being  provided  on  the  spot. 
They  did  not  provide  shopping  centres, 
but  Ford’s  came  and  there  was  this  reser- 
voir of  labour  on  their  doorstep.  In  the 
early  thirties  a large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion coming  down  from  London  did  not 
like  Dagenham  and  many  moved  back. 
For  a considerable  time  the  L.C.C.  had 
trouble  in  filling  houses.  They  were  able 
to  bring  in  special  Ford  workers  from 
Manchester  and  elsewhere  They  were 
rather  helped  therefore  by  that  situation. 
The  war  however  froze  the  population 
and  their  roots  became  much  deeper.  I 
would  say  they  are  <|uile  deep  now.  In 
fact  they  have  begun  to  grow  strongly. 

11599.  Before  we  leave  that  point, 
have  you  envisaged  what  sort  of  autho- 
rity might  be  responsible  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a Greater  London  plan?  That  is 
my  first  point.  The  second  is  this,  if 
you  had  the  production  of  the  Greater 
London  plan  in  the  hands  of  one  body 
who  would  take  a bird’s  eye  view  of  the 
whole  situation,  would  there  .be  any  need 
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for  counties  to  be  interposed  between 
that  plan  and  the  boroughs?  If  the 
plan  were  a .plan  for  London  as  a whole 
would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  boroughs 
to  carry  out  their  allotted  part  of  the 
plan?  Would  it  be  necessary  for  the 

county  to  come  in  between? 1 

envisage  the  planning  authority  not  being 
in  any  way  elected,  but  nominated  or 
selected  from  the  counties  or  'boroughs, 
there  being  a joint  body  at  the  top,  not 
too  large  but  representati  ve  of  the  whole 
of  Greater  London  out  to  the  confines 
of  Essex,  Surrey,  etc. 

11600.  Tt  would  be  a very  good  start, 

would  ,it  not? Yes,  and  again  it  is 

very  important  that  its  powers  should  be 
clearly  defined,  but  that  the  detailed 
application  of  planning  should  be  carried 
out  by  the  county.  .In  Essex  there  is  a 
unity  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames. 
I think:  the  whole  of  that  wants  looking 
at  right  from  the  Lea  downwards  as  one 
unit. 

11601.  You  would  envisage  plan- 
making  county  authorities,  but  combin- 
ing through  some  nominated  body  to 
produce  a joint  plan  to  give  effect  really 
in  the  county  plan? Yes,  co- 

ordinating the  county  plans  info  one  for 
the  whole  of  Greater  London. 

As  to  the  iL.C.C.  expanded  town 
schemes  the  townships — Haverhill  for 
example— will  not  accept  expansion  until 
after  negotiation  with  the  L.C.C.  so  that 
they  can  get  their  .points  adequately  dealt 
with  and  after  a time  take  over  the 
houses.  Wo  were  not  in, that  position.  Our 
experience  of  Basildon  new  town  shows 
that  once  the  industries  are  there  they 
have  recruited  pretty  wall  from  our 
housing  lists.  The  key  workers  are 
first  brought  iin,  but  once  people  want 
a bouse  in  Basildon  a large  number 
of  fairly  skilled  people  will  apply  for 
jobs  as  they  come  up.  It  has  been 
a big  relief  to  our  housing  list  and  it  has 
worked  very  smoothly.  There  have 
been  suggestions  that  some  people  man- 
aged to  get  a job  there  and  after  a month 
or  two  moved  back  to  a job  in  Dagen- 
ham and  travel  to  and  fro.  I have  had 
the  accusation  made  a number  of  times. 
I do  not  think  it  a very  serious  problem. 

11602.  You  do  not  see  any  difficulty 
in  Dagenham  taking  over  the  estates  in 

its  own  area? No,  I do  not  see  any 

at  all. 
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West  Ham  had  a hospital  there. 
They  had  the  land  around  and  built 
houses  on  it  after  the  former  hospital 
was  taken  away. 

11603.  Suppose  Dagenham  were  to 
take  over  the  L.C.C.  and  West  Ham 
Estates,  would  you  envisage  some  sort 
of  working  arrangement  whereby  the 
L.C.C.,  West  Ham  and  Dagenham 

people  could  be  looked  after? 1 

would  have  thought  that  after  a certain 
date  ail  resulting  vacancies  would  be 
filled  from  local  people. 

11604.  Not  from  central  London? 

Our  main  argument  is  we  want  our 

own  'population  to  be  able  to  find  houses 
in  the  locality. 

1 1 605.  If  that  is  the  ease,  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  the  people  from  Central 
London  who  are  being  displaced  all  the 

time? The  L.C.C.  are  rebuilding  now 

in  the  middle  of  London. 

11606.  They  will  not  gain  in  units  of 
housing  accommodation  balanced  by  re- 
developments in  London?- No,  they 

will  not.  I would  have  thought  they 
could  retain  an  interest  .in  houses  they 
built  outside  .London  up  to  ten  years  or 
a longer  period. 

11607.  Mr.  Lawson:  What  financial 
arrangements  would  you  envisage? 
Would  they  ibe  bought  outright  from  the 
L.C.C.  or  loans  taken  over? — —I 
suggest  loans  taken  over,  but  lif  'they 
could  not  reach  agreement  I should 
havo  thought  .they  could  go  to  arbitra- 
tion on  the  matter.  But  the  property 
is  now  getting  old  and— -i  must  give 
the  L.C.C.  credit— they  are  .good  land- 
lords in  ordinary  'maintenance,,  painting, 
and  they  do  keep  the  estates  pre- 
sentable with  hedges  cut.  'West  Ham  do 
not  'touch  theirs,  but  the  L.C.C.  have 
done  a lot  to  improve  amenities 
(by  giving  (people  flowering  .trees  to 
111  a n.t  in  their  gardens.  Now  they  are 
ill  their  own  gardens  they  have  a chance 
of  surviving.  It  is  a pity  (they  did  not 
do  it  before  itihe  war.  They  are  good 
in  (that  sense  but  inside  the  houses  all 
the  fixtures  are  of  the  1920’s.  The  kitchen 
stoves  and  heating  arrangements  all 
need  replacing.  I would  have  thought 
that  would  have  to  be  taken  account  of 
in  fixing  the  value.  Over  a period 
Dagenham  would  (have  to  spend  quite  a 
lot  oin  (modernisation. 

A 8 
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11608.  Chairman:  We  understand  that 
when  transferring  from  one  public 
authority  (to  'another  there  is  no  ease 
for  doing  more  than  adjusting  the  pre- 
sent financial  (burdens  'between  one 
authority  and  another,  very  much  .as 
local  authority  electricity  undertakings 
were  itna.nsf erred  to  .the  Electricity  Board. 
If  it  is  an  old  house,  .presumably  most 
of  .the  loans  have  .been  paid  off.  Of 

course  you  take  over  the  loan. 1 do 

not  know  what  the  .length  of  time  was  on 
the  original  loans  'but  \I  should  not  think 
there  is  'long  to  run  now. 

11609.  If  you  .take  over  an  old  house 
which  requires  an  amount  of  redesign- 
ing the  chances  (are  the  loan  burden  will 
not  be  a very  great  one.  That  is  the 
normal  case. Yes. 

11610.  On  .the  other  hand  there  has 
been  a great  depreciation  in  .the  value 

of  money. Their  argument  is  they 

are  now  finding  it  expensive  'to  build  new 
houses  in  London,  and  if  they  charged 
the  tenants  of  the  new  houses  in  London 
the  full  cost,  it  would  (be  very  great. 

11611.  That  is  what  I was  leading  up 
to.  If  we  ware  to  adopt  your  proposi- 
tion .the  position  would  be  .this.  _ I 
would  agree  with  you  that  one  authority 
should  not  make  a profit  at  the  expense 
of  another.  The  mere  fact  the  L.C.C. 
parted  with  houses  which  could  now  be 
sold  for  more  .than  .the  cost  of  building 
is  neither  here  nor  there,  but  you  have 
to  consider  the  position  of  the  bousing 
authority  as  a Whole.  It  was  that  par- 
ticular point. ’We  could  claim  .until 

1948  .or  1949  they  did  give  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  tenants  the  right  to  go 
on  their  list.  The  cancelling  of  that 
right  to  some  extent  I think  is  a point 
that  should  'be  taken  in  mind. 

11612.  I think  that  is  an  interesting 
point  which  might  soften  up  the  other 

side,  (but  iit  'do.es  not  answer  the  point. 

There  might  be  a .transitional  period  in 
which  'SO  many  vacancies  continue  to  be 
taken  from  the  L.C.C.  list  for  a con- 
siderable time. 

11613.  Of  course,  if  your  point  were 
given  effect  to,  it  .might  be  difficult  to 
deny  the  same  right  to  any  local 

authority. 1 think  it  is  a thing  .that 

should  be  settled  on  a nation-wide  basis. 

11614.  If  that  were  the  case  it  might 
well  land  certain  parts  outside  London, 
shall  -we  say,  iwith  some  very  recent 
modern  accommodation  with  very  heavy 


loan  charges  attached  to  it.  Others, 
like  Dagenham,  would  inherit  older 
property  ibuit  with  smaller  loan  charges. 

It  could  be  optional  for  the  local 

authority. 

11615.  I think  the  L.C.C.  might 
reasonably  object  if  they  are  going  to 
be  pulled  to  pieces  piecemeal  in  that 
way.  I think  they  might  say:  it  is 
possibly  a case  of  looking  at  this  thing 
as  a whole  .and  devolving  it  on  boroughs 

and  local  authorities. You  could  say 

after  ten  years  or  whatever  period 
seemed  to  be  reasonable. 

11616.  You  might  get  a very  unequal 
burden  as  between  boroughs.  We  are 
going  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  the 
present  rate  equalisation  scheme  in 
London  might  take  care  of  that  inside 
the  County  of  London,  whether  if  you 
had  what  you  are  suggesting  it  might  be 
necessary  to  extend  that  system  outside 
the  boundary  of  the  County  of  London. 
One  of  the  troubles  we  have  is  that  we 
have  had  most  admirable  evidence  from 
every  local  authority,  all  looking  at  it 
from  their  own  point  of  view,  but  we 
have  got  to  say  to  ourselves  however 
attractive  a proposition  is  put  up  by  one 
local  authority  what  will  the  global  effect 
be.  I am  just  wondering  whether  your 
proposition  for  Dagenham  does  not 

come  in  that  category. 1 think  some 

solution  has  to  be  found  somewhere. 
One  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  with  one 
local  authority  owning  the  majority  of 
the  property  m another  borough.  It  is 
going  to  .become  a live  issue  everywhere 
as  the  present  generation  grows  up  and 
now  is  the  time  to  put  forward  tapering 
arrangements. 

11617.  Tapering  arrangements  might 
take  one  of  two  forms : one  is  there  shall 
be  no  transfer  for  a given  number  of 
years ; and  the  other  is  even  after 
.transfer  there  should  be  a reciprocal 
arrangement  whereby  the  local  authority 
would  be  expected  to  'take  some  L.C.C. 
tenants  for  a further  period.  Suppose 
they  have  to  do  that.  The  L.C.C.  might 
be  expected  to  contribute  £8  for  a house, 
or  whatever  the  appropriate  figure  is 
in  the  opposite  direction? Yes, 

11618.  Mr.  Cadbury : One  thing  does 
■rather  worry  me.  Tt  is  said  that  for 
planning,  overspill  and  probably  higher 
education  some  sort  of  top  authority  is 
necessary  for  Greater  London.  I think 
really  you  are  saying  there  should  be 
three  tiers,  not  .necessarily  three  elected 
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tiers,  but  really  three  tiers  of  government, 
but  you  are  suggesting  that  the  top  one 
because  of  this  overspill  question  is  one 
of  our  real  problems— is  it  to  be  a unit 
of  local  government  and  not  the 
appointed  national  government  body? 
Yes,  but  not  elected. 

11619.  With  the  whole  of  its  member- 
ship representing  different  units  of  local 

government  within  Greater  London? 

That  was  my  idea.  I would  not  object 
perhaps  to  one  or  two  nominees  being 
put  in  by  central  government. 

11620.  Whenever  we  have  come  across 
this  problem  of  planning  and  overspill, 
the  general  feeling  is  that  it  is  too  big 
for  even  ithe  counties,  and  a lot  of  people 
say  it  is  too  big  for  local  government  so 
it  must  be  the  Minister,  but  the  Minister 
cannot  be  both  judge  and  advocate ; and 
you,  I gather,  think  it  is  for  the  Minister? 

No,  I think  it  is  as  you  say  much 

better  the  Minister  could  have  the 
chance  to  turn  it  down  or  whatever  it  is. 

11621.  But  you  are  envisaging — I do 
not  want  to  go  into  detail  but  wanted  to 
be  quite  sure — it  really  is  a third  tier 

of  nominated  local  government? Yes, 

from  the  different  bodies. 

(The  witness 


11622.  Your  different  bodies  being  the 

counties? They  should  be  some  from 

the  oounties,  some  from  the  boroughs. 

One  difficulty  I see  is  if  you  had  some 
from  the  boroughs  other  boroughs  might 
be  left  out,  but  I would  therefore  have 
thought  you  should  have  representatives 
from  the  counties  and  within  'the 
boroughs  possibly  a standing  joint  com- 
mittee of  boroughs  and  districts  within 
each  county  would  select  representatives : 
not  an  arrangement  where  every  borough 
is  represented  but  some  arrangement  by 
which  the  boroughs  themselves  selected 
people,  not  have  it  just  for  the  county 
but  for  the  boroughs  as  well. 

Going  hack  to  this  question  of  'West 
Ham  f think  the  L.C.C.  being  good  land- 
lords and  spending  a reasonable  amount 
of  money  on  the  maintenance  of  estates 
there  are  not  the  same  complaints  from 
that  point  of  view  that  you  are  getting 
from  the  small  West  Ham  estate,  who 
have  not  the  money  and  are  poor.  It  is 
a problem  with  any  local  authority 
which  is  poor  and  has  estates  outside 
its  'boundary. 

Chairman : Thank  you  very  much  for 
taking  time  off  to  talk  to  us  about  this 
problem.  You  have  'been  very  helpful, 
We  shall  certainly  take  careful  note  of 
what  you  have  had  to  say. 

withdrew.) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Called  and  Examined 


11623.  Chairman : Mr.  Jenkins,  we  are 
very  much  obliged  to  you  for  this  paper 
you  have  given  us,  and  your  covering 
letter.  It  might  help  you  to  know  just 
how  far  we  have  got  in  our  inquiry,  be- 
cause it  will  enable  you  to  know  what  the 
background  is  of  the  points  we  want  to 
discuss  with  you.  iWe  have,  of  course, 
studied  the  written  evidence  from  all 
local  authorities  and  others,  and  we  have 
had  oral  evidence  I think  from  all  the 
local  authorities  in  the  area  We  are 
now  getting  the  views  of  and  help  and 
advice  from  a number  of  individual 
bodies,  institutions,  and  so  forth,  and  cer- 
tain  individuals,  of  whom  you  are  one. 
But  it  might  help  you  to  know  that  we 
have  had  a fairly  intensive  course  of 
education  from  the  various  local  authori- 
ties over  the  past  few  months,  and,  as 
you  probably  'also  know,  we  have  made 
a good  oirny  informal  visits  to  local 
authorities  ourselves.  I think  between 
us  we  have  spent  eight  or  ten  days  going 
round  to  parts  of  the  L.C.C.  and  discuss- 
ing problems  with  the  chief  officers  and 
chairmen  of  committees,  and  so  forth, 
and  we  have  had  the  evidence  of  the 
L.C.C.  itself.  I thought  you  might  just 
like  to  know  we  have  got  as  far  as  that 

in  our  educating  process. 1 am 

grateful. 


11624.  Now  would  you  like  to  enlarge 
upon  what  you  have  told  us  in  this  paper. 
Of  course  we  shall  want  to  ask  you  some 
questions  about  it,  hut  you  might  like  to 

enlaTge  to  us  on  it  first. T would 

rather,  yes.  J also  want  to  make  one 
1 think  not  unimportant  change,  and  to 
tell  you  why  I wanted  to  make  that 
change.  Perhaps  it  might  be  worth  saying 
that  my  interest  in  local  government  and 
forms  of  local  government  goes  some 
years  back  way  beyond  the  quite  recent 
time  since  I became  a member  of  the 
London  County  Council.  J recall  having 
some  correspondence  some  years  ago, 
and  I have  a paper  here,  for  example, 
called  “ The  future  of  local  government 
by  Sir  Malcolm  Trustram  Eve”,  which 
will  be  familiar  to  you.  We  had  some 
correspondence  at  that  time  and  found 
some  degree  of  difference  and  some 
degree  of  identity  of  view  which  is  a 
rather  familiar  mixture  in  local  govern- 
ment affairs ; and  so  when  I went  on  to 
the  L.C.C.  X did  so  with  some  precon- 


ceived notions,  and  one  of  them  was  that 
the  L.C.C.  as  a shape  and  as  an  authority 
was  behind  the  times.  Since  I have  been 
on  the  L.C.C.  1 have  had  no  reason  to 
change  that  view,  though  il  am  'bound  to 
tell  you  that  the  view  which  I express 
here  is  a minority  one.  One  has  got 
to  think  very  carefully  before  advocating 
a change  in  a fine  authority  like  the 
LC.C.  but  I believe  everyone  but  the 
L.C.C.  thinks  that  it  ought  to  be  changed. 
The  main  reason  given  by  'the  L.C.C.  for 
believing  that  it  should  be  virtually  un- 
touched, because  I think  that  is  what  their 
evidence  amounts  to 

11625.  They  have  not  given  us  a 

reason. 1 think  in  so  far  as  they  have 

given  a reason  it  is  that  it  works  very 
well  as  it  is. 

11626.  What  they  said  was  that  this 
was  not  part  of  their  business  to  discuss 

problems  like  that. 1 think  they  do 

say  it  works ; and,  of  course,  it  is  a 
powerful  argument.  It  does  work.  If 
one  looks  over  the  period  of  this 
century  and  sees  what  the  L.C.C.  has 
done,  it  is  very,  very  considerable. 
Looking  round  and  comparing  the 
practical  work  of  the  L.C.C.  in  specific 
fields  like  housing,  education,  and  so 
on,  one  is  bound  to  admit  that  this  work 
compares  favourably  with  work  carried 
out  by  other  authorities,  and  I think  if 
one  were  judging  only  by  these  con- 
siderations one  would  be  bound  to  say 
that  there  is  a powerful  argument  for 
leaving  the  L.C.C.  untouched. 

Another  reason  that  is  held  ill  the 
L.C.C.,  but  is  not  expressed  in  the  report, 
is  the  fear  that  a change  would  be 
politically  disadvantageous  to  the 
majority  party  on  the  L.C.C.  This  view 
is  held  by  mast:  Labour  members  of  the 
L.C.C.  lit  is  not  held  by  Labour-con- 
trolled metropolitan  boroughs,  and  it  is 
not  held  by  me.  My  views  are  largely 
in  accordance  with  those  of  my  con- 
stituency Labour  Party  (1  represent  Stoke 
Newington  and  Hackney  North  on  the 
Labour  Party’s  behalf)  and  with  such 
Labour-controlled  boroughs  as  some  of 
those  who  have  given  evidence  to  you, 
for  example  Hackney  and  Fulham,  whose 
views  are  not  identical,  but  similar  to 
those  which  I have  very  roughly  put 
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down  in  this  quite  .inadequate  .memo- 
randum. I think  that  the  view  that  a 
politically  disadvantageous  change  is  to 
be  avoided  should  not  lightly  be  dis- 
missed. A Royal  Commission  must  not 
only  be  impartial,  but  must  be  seen  to  be 
impartial.  1 speak  with  feeling  about 
■this,  because  I myself  once  had  a parlia- 
mentary constituency  in  Mitcham,  and 
the  Boundary  Commission  decided  to 
take  off  Wellington  which  would  have 
converted  it  from  a safe  Conservative 
to  a safe  Labour  one.  Now  the  Boundary 
Commission  only  made  two  changes  of 
mind,  and  one  .of  them  was  the  con- 
version of  Mitcham  back  from  a safe 
Labour  scat  which  it  was  for  three 
months  to  a safe  Conservative  seat  again. 
This  no  doubt  was  an  impartial  act,  but 
I must  confess  I had  difficulty  in  seeing 
it  in  that  light! 

11627.  We  sometimes  have  difficulty 
in  seeing  changes  of  front  on  the  part 
of  some  of  our  local  authority  friends 
whom  we  have  been  interviewing  whose 
desires  to  amalgamate  with  their  neigh- 
bours seem  to  fluctuate  with  the  outcome 
of  the  election! — -Exactly.  No  one  is 
more  convinced  than  f am  that  Labour 
government  is  very  much  more  to  the 
advantage  of  the  citizen  than  any  other 
form  of  government  and  one  hesitates 
to  take  the  risk  of  consigning  any  section 
of  the  population  to  the  horrors  of  Con- 
servative control.  If  one  is  equally 
convinced  that  Labour  has  done  .re- 
markably fine  work  on  the  I..C.C.  and  it 
follows  that  it  is  a .good  authority,  then 
it  takes  an  effort  to  examine  the  facts 
objectively,  but  I think  one  .must  do  that. 

11628.  I can  assure  you  that  we  arc 
completely  and  absolutely  non-political 
as  a Royal  Commission,  but  I think  we 
are  bound  to  recognise  that  polities,  in- 
cluding party  politics,  exist  as  one  of  the 
facts  of  life  which  we  have  to  recognise. 

; 1 think  in  the  long  run,  perhaps  even 

in  the  fairly  short  run,  the  administra- 
tively ridiculous  becomes  the  politically 
indefensible. 

Now  there  are  three  main  considera- 
tions as  I see  it.  The  first  is  that  the 
governed  shall  be  able  to  comprehend 
the  system  under  which  they  are 
governed,  and  the  responsibilities  of  the 
various  tiers  of  government  and  the  areas 
covered.  The  second  is  that  the  areas 
covered  shall  be  reasonably  related 
to  the  functions  to  be  administered. 
.Devolution  seems  to  work  from  the  ad- 
ministrative point  of  view,  but  if  an 


authority  has  ito  divide  up  functions:  into 
the  areas  of  control,  that  in  itself  may 
suggest  that  the  area  of  control  and  not 
the  authority  is  the  right  size  for  that 
function.  Devolution  implies  a necessity 
to.  get  closer,  and  therefore  suggests  that 
this  is  the  tight  area  and  not  ithe  other 
way  about.  The  third  main  considera- 
tion is  that  the  governors  shall  :be  a 
.reasonable  cross-section  of  the  governed, 
not  an  exact  representation,  but  a;t  any 
rate  capable  of  being  a fair  sample  if 
that  should  ibe  desired  by  the  electorate. 
Om  all  these  counts  the  L.C.C.  fails  and 
I would  like,  if  .1  may,  to  spend  a little 
more  time  than  I 'have  done  on  some  of 
those  points. 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  the  memo- 
randum I submitted 'I  said  that  the  L.C.C. 
meets  in  the  daytime  which  with  unpaid 
councillors  means  that  the  .membership 
of  the  council  is  drawn  from  a very 
narrow  and  occupationally  unrepresenta- 
tive section  of  the  community  and  within 
that  narrow  group  effective  control  is 
exercised  by  a handful  of  leading  mem- 
bars  w.ho  often  spend  most  of  their  day- 
time hours  at  County  Hall.  The  slight 
chance  that  fortune  will  continue  to 
favour  London  with  a small  group  of 
exceptionally  capable  .people  able  to  con- 
trol officials  and  devote  almost  all  their 
lime  without  .pay  to  the  efficient  govern- 
ment of  the  Administrative  County  is 
one  which  it  is  not  .reasonable  to  take. 
To  be  a little  more  specific  about  that . . . 

1 1.629.  Would  it  help  to  know  we  have 
obtained  a full  list  of  .members  of  the 
London  County  Council,  including  their 

occupations,  and  where  they  live? 

Good.  Then  you  have  discovered  that 
most  of  the  women  are  not  gainfully 
employed.  Nearly  all  the  men  are  pro- 
fessional people,  barristers,  company 
directors,  architects,  teachers,  a number 
of  retired  men,  some  business  men,  a 
handful  of  .manual  workers  and  clerks, 
a couple  of  trade  union  officials,  two 
who  describe  themselves  as  justices  of 
the  peace,  a brace  of  peers  and  a couple 
of  members  of  Parliament ; and  that  is 
the  lot.  This  distribution  of  occupations, 
as  you  will  have  seen,  bears  no  ratio  to 
that  of  ithe  electorate,  except  an  inverse 
ratio.  If  you  look  at  the  London  Statis- 
tics here,  which  you  will  no  doubt 
already  have  done,  you  will  find  the 
largest  occupational  groups  are  almost 
unrepresented,  while  the  smallest  groups 
are  grossly  over-present. 
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Among  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
which  meet  at  night  there  is  certainly  no 
close  relationship  of  occupational  repre- 
sentation, there  is  no  exact  cross-section, 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  the  average 
borough  council  is  not  so  totally  removed 
from  the  electorate,  at  least  not  so  oppo- 
site to  the  electorate  in  this  respect  as  is 
the  L.C.C.,  and  I think  the  mam  reason 
for  that  is  that  the  L.C.C.  meets  during 
the  day.  It  means  political  parties  are 
bound  to  select  their  candidates  from 
among  the  relatively  few  who  can  make 
themselves  available  in  some  degree 
during  the  normal  working  hours,  and  in 
turn,  I think  this  is  important,  it  means 
that  the  L.C.C.  continues  to  meet  during 
the  day  and  that  no  internal  change  cun 
be  made  for  those  selected  for  their  day- 
time availability  naturally  have  other 
commitments  in  the  evening,  and  a vote 
taken  among  London  county  councillors 
can  always  be  assured  of  producing  a 
majority  in  favour  of  the  status  quo. 

11630.  I do  not  think  we  need  spend 
time  on  this,  because  we  quite  see  this 
as  a fact,  and  it  applies  to  other  county 
councils  as  well  as  to  the  L.C.C. — — 
Indeed. 

11631.  And  we  have  observed  it  for 
ourselves  in  ouir  travels. — ; — il  need  say 
no  more  about  that  except  I think  the 
representation  of  unpaid  councillors  so 
limits  representation  as  to  be  a basic 
and  major  fault,  whether  in  London  or 
anywhere  else. 

11632.  Apart  from  the  unlikelihood  of 
the  existing  membership  changing  and 
you  are  in  difficulty  to  see  when  you  are 
dealing  with  a county  how  in  fact  it  can 
be  done  with  many  counties  anyway? 

There  is  another  result  of  daytime 

meetings  which  possibly  is  not  con- 
sidered. When  you  come  up  as  an 
L.C.C.  candidate  you  receive  varying 
reports  from  people  as  to  what 
amount  of  time  is  involved.  Some 
say  it  is  not  so  bad  over  the  year,  it  is 
not  much  more  than  half  a day  a week, 
or  something  like  that.  Others  say  that 
some  people  spend  the  whole  of  their 
time  there,  but  that  is  because  they  like 
it,  and  they  have  nothing  much  else  to  do. 
But  when  you  get  there  you  find  that  you 
cannot  make  an  effective  contribution 
other  than  being  purely  a voter  and 
occasionally  sitting  in  on  committees, 
unless  you  do  spend  a very  great  deal 
of  time  on  it. 

11633.  We  asked  this  of  every  county 
council  that  we  saw.  Assuming  I were 


going  to  become  a county  councillor  how 
much  time  ought  I to  budget  to  give  up 
to  this  if  1 wanted  to  be  reasonably 
active,  and  perhaps  have  a chance  of 
becoming  chairman  of  a committee?  The 
answer  1 think  from  every  county  council 

is  two  days  a week  plus  homework. 

I think  that  is  fair. 

11634.  Including  travelling. This 

means  effective  government  lies  in  the 
hands  of  a small  group  of  people  who 
spend  most  of  their  time  there.  They  do 
it  very  well,  but  supposing  they  could 
not  do  it,  supposing  the  quality  of  the 
number  of  .people  available  did  deterio- 
rate, would  control  fall  into  the  hands 
of  officials?  Is  it  right  that  the  govern- 
ment of  London  should  rest  effectively 
in  so  few  hands?  In  other  words  can 
democracy  be  said  to  exist  if  k is  not 
fully  functioning?  And  is  the  reason  for 
the  low  L.C.C.  polls  anything  to  do  with 
the  realisation  by  the  electorate  that  in 
most  cases  they  are  being  asked  to  vote 
for  people  who  will  not  he  able  to  func- 
tion effectively?  I do  not  know ; but 
there  is  in  the  London  Statistics,  a rather 
sign  if  leant  paragraph,  which  1 expect  you 
have  already  seen,  which  say  that  judging 
from  the  result  of  an  investigation  by 
the  National  Association  of  Local 
Government  Officers  there  is  widespread 
ignorance  and  confusion  about  what 
local  government  is  and  does  in  London. 
The  only  services,  which  more  than 
DO  per  cen  t,  of  those  questioned,  allocated 
to  the  correct  authority  wore  libraries 
and  road  repairs.  Thus  it  would  seem 
the  electorate  does  not  appreciate  who 
is  responsible  .for  each  function. 
Until  the  electorate  becomes  more 
adequately  informed  of  the  functions 
of  local  government  for  which  they 
ultimately  provide  the  finance,  they  will 
continue  to  be  largely  indifferent  to  the 
question  of  who  should  represent  them. 
The  situation  may  in  some  degree  lie 
associated  also  with  the  fact  whereas 
Parliamentary  duties  are  deemed  to  be 
a full-time  occupation,  membership  of 
a local  authority  is  not.  Tn  practice, 
however,  the  adequate  discharge  of  a 
councillor’s  functions  is  a time-consuming 
business.  The  London  Statistics  go  on  to 
say,  what  you  have  been  told,  that  many 
peoffle  are  unwilling  to  make  the  sacrifice 
of  time  and  for  it  to  take  precedence 
over  their  own  business.  That  is  putting 
it  mildly.  1 think  the  fact  is  a fully 
employed  person  cannot  do  his  own  job, 
and  at  the  same  time  become  one  of 
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those  iw,ho  have  a considerable  say  in 
London’s  government.  That  I think  is 
all  I wanted  to  say  on  that  particular 
point,  hut  it  As  one  of  my  main  points, 
and  therefore  I hope  you  will  forgive  me 
for  spending  time  on  it. 

11635.  It  is  most  important,  because 
we  obviously  have  to  consider  not 
merely  the  pure  machinery  of  govern- 
ment, making  a sort  of  assessment  of 
whether  something  can  he  done  for  6d. 
cheaper  or  6d.  more  expensive  but 
we  have  to  consider  where  the 
■motive  power  of  local  government  is 

coming  from. Then  the  other  point 

I want  to  make,  brings  me  to  the  only 
change  1 want  to  make  in  what  it  have 
said  here,  that  on  consideration  I. 
have  reached  'the  conclusion  that 
the  proposal  that  the  area  of  the  Greater 
London  authority  which  I have  suggested 
should  approximate  to  that  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  seems  to  me  to  have 
ignored  a number  of  considerations 
which  I ought  to  have  taken  into  account, 
and  if  1 had  taken  those  things  into 
account  T think  ,1  would  have  proposed 
a nuich  smaller  area.  The  reason  for 
that  is  this:  it  seems  to  me  that  although 
the  Metropolitan  Police  area  is  adminis- 
tratively tidy  and  constitutes  very  roughly 
what  is  called  the  Greater  London  area, 
one  has  to  think  a little  bit  more  than 
I had  done  in  that  note  about  practica- 
bility, about  the  business  of  bringing  it 
into  effect.  ,T  think  among  the  things  I 
had  ignored  in  suggesting  this  Metro- 
politan Police  area  was  the  fact  that  that 
would  have  open  places  like  Hertford- 
shire, Essex,  and  so  on,  the  peripheral . . . 

11636.  Kent  and  Surrey? Kent  and 

Surrey  particularly,  and  although  I think 
it  possible  that  at  some  stage  this  might 
become  the  area,  I believe  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  arrive  at  that  satisfac- 
torily without  creating  very  great  oppo- 
sition not  only  in  London  hut  all  round 
in  one  fell  swoop.  I think,  therefore, 
that  a two-stage  operation,  the  first  stage 
to  last  for  many  years,  is  best  to  be 
thought  about.  I .think  that  the  Royal 
Commission  might  well  consider  the 
possibility  of  including  in  its  recom- 
mendations that  a second  Royal  Com- 
mission to  substitute  it  should  be  set  up 
in  ten  or  twenty  years  to  consider  the 
effect  of  the  changes  made,  if  indeed  any 
are  made,  as  a result  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Royal  Commission.  If  that 
were  done  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
are  two  possibilities.  One  which  I think 


would  be  a good  intermediate  move 
towards  the  expansion  that  seems  to  me 
desirable  is  .the  London  postal  area  which 
looks  to  me  like  very  much  a reality  of 
what  London  now  is.  If  we  go  out  into 
Greater  London  we  have  places  there 
like  Esher,  Sunbury,  Staines,  and  I must 
admit  that  it  is  stretching  it  a little  .to 
imagine  these  places  regard  themselves 
or  are  London.  But  the  London  postal 
area  is  really  London,  and  I 'believe  that 
that  area  is  one  in  which  the  change  could 
he  made  without  too  much  opposition 
and  without  impinging  on  Essex,  Hert- 
fordshire, and  so  forth.  It  would  cer- 
tainly cause  opposition  hut  it  is  not 
possible  to  change  one  boundary  in  local 
government  without  treading  on  some- 
body’s corns. 

11637.  You  can  take  it  we  are  resigned 
to  the  fact  we  shall  be  very  unpopular 
whatever  we  do,  and  even  if  we  do 

nothing! Possibly  most  unpopular  of 

all  if  you  do  that!  So  I think  that  the 
area  which  I suggested  originally  in  this 
memorandum  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
area,  although  undoubtedly  it  might  be 
arrived  at  at  some  time,  is  certainly  too 
large  in  the  first  instance.  I think  the 
London  postal  area  is  probably  the  best. 
The  .alternative  to  that  would  be  the 
straightforward  combination  of  Middle- 
sex and  London  which  would  have  the 
advantage  of  simplicity. 

11638.  Have  you  a map  there  of  the 
London  postal  area? Yes. 

11639.  It  is  inside  the  blue  line?— — 
Inside  the  yellow  line.  The  blue  line 
is  tihe  (Metropolitan  Police  area.  The 
yellow  line  is  the  one  which  I now  sug- 
gest as  being  the  one. 

11640.  I do  not  want  to  go  into  detail, 

but  just  to  get  an  idea. It  is  a smaller 

area.  As  I say  an  alternative  to  that, 
which  again  would  avoid  the  problems 
which  you  undoubtedly  run  into  in 
Essex,  Surrey,  and  so  on,  would 
be  a combination  of  the  two  coun- 
ties. Now  that  area,  (the  London 
postal  area,  has  some  advantages.  It 
constitutes  the  urban  part  of  Middlesex, 
for  example,  and  takes  in  Edmonton, 
Wood  Green,  Finchley,  Hendon, 
Willesden,  Acton,  all  places  which  are 
recognisably  urban  areas  and  it  excludes 
places  like  Cheshunt,  Potters  Bar, 
Orpington,  which  are  of  doubtful  urban 
character.  I think  they  are  probably  not 
urban  but  rural  although  indeed  they 
are  called  urban  districts,  but  that  is 
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probably  a misnomer  for  large  parts  or 
them  at  any  rate.  That,  I think,  is  all  I 
need  say  about  that  change  of  view 
which,  is  made  because  I had  not  fully 
considered  the  consequential  changes. 
11641.  It  does  not  affect  the  principle 

of  what  you  are  arguing  for? Not  at 

all.  One  thing— this  is  in  parenthesis 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Royal 
Commission,  but  I hope  you  will  not 
mind  my  saying  it — is  that  I think  the 
L.C.C.  is  going  the  wrong  way  about  the 
London  (traffic  problem.  I think  instead 
of  .trying  to  bring  (traffic  into  London 
they  ought  to  be  keeping  it  out.  This 
is  the  sort  of  area  round  which  you  could 
put  car  parks,  and  then  preclude,  except 
by  special  certificate,  private  cars  coming 
in  the  centre  of  London  at  all.  This  is 
the  way  to  keep  it  out  and  not  bring  it 
in — reverse  the  policy.  However,  that 
is  purely  a sideline,  but  it  so  happens 
the  sort  of  points  where  one  would  put 
.those  huge  car  parks  down  would  be 
here. 

I am  not  entirely  sure  about  what  I 
said  in  paragraph  4.  This  is  not  a change 
of  mind,  but  I said:  — 

“ Most  of  the  welfare  and  social  ser- 
vices at  present  administered  by  the 
L.C.C.  (including  education  and 
•housing  within  the  area  but  excluding 
technological  education  and  specialist 
services)  should  be  relinquished  by  the 
authority.” 

On  that  the  only  question  I have  a 
doubt  in  my  mind  is  I am  not  quite  sure 
where  the  dividing  line  on  education 
should  be  drawn. 

11642.  I wish  you  would  tell  us.  This 

.is  one  of  our  very  great  problems. 

It  is  a problem.  I suggested  it  should 
be  drawn  here,  that  the  Greater  London 
authority  of  whatever  size  it  is  should 
keep  technological  education  and  special- 
ist services,  and  I would  say  adult  educa- 
tion as  well,  and  that  is  the  sort  of  level 
I had  in  mind  there.  I am  quite  sure  the 
overall  authority  should  have  them.  I 
am  equally  sure  that  the  lower  authority 
should  have  primary  education.  I am 
not  quite  sure  where  you  draw  the  line 
on  secondary,  and  I expect  that  is  your 
problem,  too. 

11643.  It  is  a question  of  whether  you 

draw  a line  at  all,  and  if  so  where. 

I must  confess  that  I have  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  larger  authority 
should  beep  any  part  of  secondary  educa- 


tion. I suspect  there  is  a case  for  it 
keeping  some  part. 

11644.  What  part  would  it  be? 

This  is  where  I am  not  sufficiently  a 
specialist  on  education  to  know,  and 
therefore  I am  going  to  opt  out  of  that 
one. 

11645.  We  cannot. You  cannot, 

but  that  this  line  should  fee  drawn,  I feel 
■fairly  sure. 

11646.  Miss  Johnston : Do  you  feel 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  the  L.C.C.  area 
'because  of  the  siting  of  schools  at  present 
which  take  no  notice  of  the  authority 
boundary,  and  there  are  so  many  child- 
ren in  one  place,  and  that  has  not  been 

thought  of? In  a way  it  has,  you 

know,  because  although  there  is  this 
reasonable  freedom  of  children  to  go  to 
school  elsewhere,  which  I think  is  an 
excellent  thing,  because  it  provides  the 
possibility  of  an  element  of  choice,  it  is 
•true  schools  are  supposed  to  have  a 
catchment  (area,  and  I have  not  seen  any 
statistics.  . . . 

11647.  Chairman:  We  have  all  the 
figures.  I think  you  can  take  it  so  far 
as  primary  education  is  concerned  the 
boroughs,  metropolitan  boroughs  and 
(Other  boroughs  are  pretty  well  self-con- 
tained.  You  would  have  no  difficulty 

in  accepting  a few. 

11648.  So  far  as  (primary  education  is 
concerned.  But  so  far  as  secondary 
education  is  concerned  both  in  London 
and  outside  there  is  /a  very  large  move- 
ment across  borough  frontiers. This 

is  why  I put  this  query  in  here. 

11649.  And  even  across  county 

frontiers. 1 see  nothing  againsit  that. 

The  education  which  (obviously  belongs 
to  the  lower  authority  is  primary 
education,  and  if  the  Royal  Commission 
were  to  decide  that  secondary  education 
should  remain  the  function  of  the  larger 
authority,  then  I would  think  that  this 
was  a reasonable  decision  to  make. 

11650.  You  make  the  cut  between 

primary  and  secondary? Yes. 

11651.  Mr.  Cadbury : Which  had  you 
in  mind  in  advising  this  100,000? — — 
I think  the  figure  is  Hxx>  low,  but  it  did 
seem  to  me  the  100,000  authority  is  the 
sort  of  authority  which  can  administer 
most  of  the  functions  of  an  authority, 
most  of  the  local  functions.  It  certainly 
could  do  primary  education  and  could 
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even  do  some  secondary,  and  it  is  a 
reasonable  size  for  a housing  authority 
within,  its  own  area.  It  is  a minimum  size 
and  I think  a local  authority  of  less 
than  ithat  cannot  be  given  the  powers 
one  has  in  mind. 

11652.  Have  you  a top  figure,  because 
some  of  the  municipal  boroughs  in 

London  are  very  much  larger? 1 do 

not  think  there  is  anything  too  large.  I 
believe  the  top  figure  is  in  the  region  of 

300.000. 

11653.  Chairman : 338,000  for  Wands- 
worth.  Croydon  is  a county  borough 

and  I think  Croydon  is  somewhere  in 
the  'region  of  250,000.  I do  not  think 
that  is  itoo  big  and  I think  really  a 
county  borough  could  be  anything  up  to 

500.000.  The  range  is  pretty  large,  up 
to  half  a million  but  I think  that  'is  not 
too  large. 

11654.  The  range  is  actually  larger, 

but  there  are  very  few . 1 think 

if  it  'is  ranged  up  larger  than  that  they 
are  itoo  large  in  that  case.  I do  not  pose 
as  an  expert  on  these  matters  at  all. 

11655.  Chairman:  I think  you  have 
made  your  point  quite  clearly.  It  is  a 
matter  for  argument  what  ithe  right  size 
is,  tat  I think  most  people  like  100,000 

as  a minimum  anyway. That  is  true. 

I do  not  want  to  say  a great  deal  more, 
except  one  point  on  paragraph  7.  I 
think  that  local  authorities  should  either 
be  compelled  to  meat  at  night,  or  at 
least  _ to  have  the  majority  of  their 
meetings  at  night,  or  where  that  is  really 
impracticable  the  councillor  should  be 
paid  something  on  the  lines  of  what  has 
been  done  at  the  House  of  Lords.  I under- 
stand there  is  a £3  a day  payment,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  I believe  that 
might  help  a great  deal  in  'Order  to  make 
it  'possible  for  a larger  cross  section  of 
the  population  to  take  part,  and  'this  in 
'turn  would  ensure  that  the  quality  of 
capacity  is  kept  up.  The  L.C.C.  is 
extraordinarily  lucky  on  the  whole  in 
that  they  have  succeeded  in  spite  of  this 
veiy  narrow  cross-section  of  'the  popu- 
lation in  getting — some  people  are  not 
so  good  as  others,  of  course — a pretty 
capable  group  of  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees. The  chairmen  are  the  important 
persons  in  this  business,  but  it  would  be 
asking  for  trouble  to  imagine  that  par- 
ticular set  of  circumstances  can  neces- 
sarily go  on. 

The  only  other  point  I have  not  made 
in  my  memorandum,  which  I think  I 


might  make,  is  on  the  City  of  London.  I 
think  it  is  an  anachronism,  and  should 
be  abolished,  though  I think  we  might 
keep  the  Lord  Mayor  for  decorative  and 
pageant  purposes.  That,  Sir,  is  really  all 
I wanted  to  add  to  what  I have  said,  and 
I expect  it  is  too  much. 

11656.  No,  it  is  extremely  interesting 
and  it  is  very  useful  and  valuable  to  us 
and  we  are  grateful  to  you  indeed  for 
taking  the  trouble  to  do  this.  May  we 
ask  you  a few  questions? Please  do. 

11657.  You  can  opt  out  of  any  you 
like.  The  first  one  is  this.  A great  deal 
ot  your  uneasiness,  shall  I put  it  that  way 
about  the  present  situation,  stems  from 
your  feeling  that  the  London  County 
Council  as  at  present  organised  does  not 
really  accord  with  what  you  might  call 
your  philosophy  of  local  government 

generally? Yes,  and  the  discovery 

that  one  cannot  in  fact  do  the  job  for 
which  one  is  elected. 

11658.  Exactly.  But  I wanted  to 
explore  it,  if  I might— after  all  you 
cannot  really  define  what  job  you  were 
elected  to  do  unless  you  have  some 
■philosophy  what  local  government  is 
about  and  what  you  ought  to  be  doing 
and  you  are  taking  part  in  that.  A good 
many  people  express  this  sort  of  view, 
and  I would  like  to  see  what  you  feel 
about  it,  that  local  government,  or  the 
success  of  local  government  depends  on 
a considerable  number  of  factors,  but 
primarily  it  depends  on  a proper  and 
true  relationship  between  the  elected 
councillor  and  the  officer.  There  are  so 
many  functions  of  local  government 
today,  they  are  so  detailed  and  so  tech- 
nical in  so  many  ways  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  work  of  any  local  authority 
has  to  be  done  by  the  officers,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  that. Yes. 

11659.  That  means  that  you  have  to 
be  able  to  attract  a sufficient  number  of 
capable,  what  I might  call  professional, 
men  to  the  service  of  a particular  local 
authority.  If  you  do  not  have  those  you 
cannot  have  an  effective  local  authority, 
because  that  is  the  means  whereby  local 
government  is  carried  out.  That  is  point 
No.  1.  Point  No.  2 is  this,  that  you 
cannot  and  must  not  rely  solely  or  even 
mainly  on  the  efforts  of  the  officers  and 
you  cannot  have  merely  an  administra- 
tive oligarchy  in  local  government.  You 
must  have  elected  people  who  are 
obliged  to  go  back  and  renew  their 
responsibility  from  time  to  time  to  their 
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constituents,  who  really  are  very  much, 
shall  we  say,  to  take  a business  analogy, 
in  the  relationship  of  the  owners  of  a 
business  to  the  management;  that  is 
to'  say,  it  is  their  business  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  people  who  have  elected 
them  to  lay  down  the  policy,  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  officials  are  carrying 
out  the  policy,  are  bringing  up  policy 
matters  to  the  committee  meetings  when 
they  ought  to,  but  within  that  general 
framework  are  content  not  to  interfere 
with  the  work  of  the  officials  but  _ to 
see  in  a general  way  that  it  is  carried 
out  properly  in  the  way  I have  been 
indicating.  Now  just  as  you  must  have 
local  officials  of  good  professional  stand- 
ing, and  so  forth,  and  must  not  leave 
them  merely  to  run  the  place  themselves, 
the  officials,  and  the  good  officials,  will 
all  tell  you  this,  that  they  are  better  in 
.the  long  nun  for  the  control  of  the 
elected  councillors  than  they  would  be 
if  allowed  simply  to  become  a sort 
of  self-elected  oligarchy,  and  there- 
fore to  get  really  good  local  authority 
you  must  have  councillors  who  are 
capable  both  of  knowing  what  they 
should  do  and  what  they  should  not  do 
as  councillors,  and  you  must  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  properly  paid  quali- 
fied officials,  and  you  must  have  a good 
relationship  between  the  two.  Of  course 
the  key  to  that  relationship  must  be  the 
chairman  of  the  various  committees.  That 
is  the  sort  of  picture  many  people  have 
painted  to  us,  there  is  obviously  an 
attraction,  and  it  is  the  sort  of  picture 
you  have  in  the  back  of  your  mind  too. 
Yes. 


11660.  That  means  this,  that  your  local 
authority  must  be  on  the  one  hand  large 
enough  to  attract  the  right  sort  of 
officials,  not  merely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  paying  them  enough  money,  ibut 
giving  them  enough  to  do  to  satisfy  their 
ambitions  that  they  are  really  doing 
something,  which  is  just  'as  important  as 
the  money  motive,  and  that  means  that 
the  local  authority  must  not  only  be  of 
sufficient  size  to  attract  such  officials,  .but 
it  must  also  have  sufficient  functions  to 
make  the  career  of  town  clerk,  ot 
borough  engineer,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  an  attractive  career  from  the  .point  of 
view  of  a reasonably  ambitious  .man  who 
wants  to  satisfy  his  ambition  in  the  public 
service. Yes. 


11661.  It  also  .means  there  must  be  a 
proper  and  right  relationship,  and  that 
it  must  not  be  too  big  ra  concern  so  that 


the  elected  councillor  is  not  really  in 
touch  with  his  constituents  properly  in 
day  to  day  matters  at  all.  There  are 
two  sorts  of  limiting  factors  both  as  to 
size  and  function  and  I think  what  you 
are  saying  against  that  background  is 
really  this  that  good  as  it  is,  and  remark- 
able as  has  .been  the  work  of  the  London 
County  Council,  it  does  .not  really  in  its 
present  form  and  under  present  condi- 
tions match  up  to  any  of  those  criteria 

of  local  government. Yes.  It  seems 

to  me  that  by  great  good  fortune  the 
L.C.C.  has  managed  to  find  people 
capable  of  controlling  officials  and  of 
giving  up  a good  deal  of  their  time  and 
I think  therefore  it  would  be  a very 
great  mistake  because  this  has  happened 
in  the  .past  to  assume  that  this  is  neces- 
sarily going  to  continue  to  happen  in  the 
future. 

11662.  And  as  the  business  grows  and 
is  growing  every  day  it  may  well  get 
beyond  the  power  of  the  most  able  and 
devoted  chairman  of  the  committee  really 

to  fulfil  that  function? 1 am  not  sure 

it  is  not  getting  beyond  it  now. 

11663.  We  .asked  the  L.C.C.  to  provide 
us  with  a sample  set  of  agendas  for  any 
week  yon  like  for  all  the  committees. 
It  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  any 
human  being  could  really  study  those 
(agendas,  and  give  any  very  detailed 
thoughts  or  consideration  to  the  thou- 
sands of  things  which  come  up  in  the 
course  of  a week,  and  that  means  a tre- 
mendous amount  of  these  decisions  .must 
be  taken  by  the  officials,  decisions  which 
■may  not  be  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
relation  to  other  decisions,  but  are  very 
important  to  individuals  and  to  groups  of 
people,  citizens.  I get  the  fear,  I do  not 
know  whether  it  is  justified,  in  the  .back 
of  .my  mind  that  we  have  reached  a stage 
where  with  the  most  devoted  and  skilled 
and  able  work  of  the  chairman — I am 
not  suggesting  for  a moment  the  officials 
are  out  of  hand.  I do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  for  a second — but  the  vast  amount 
of  the  decisions  taken  by  the  London 
County  Council  must  in  fact  fee  the 

decisions  of  officials  today. Yes.  Let 

me  illustrate  that.  ,1  myself  am  an  official. 
I am  Assistant  General  Secretary  of 
Equity,  and  so  I can  see  this  thing  from 
both  sides.  We  aTe  a fairly  well  con- 
trolled body.  We  account  to  a committee 
which  meets  every  Tuesday,  which  is 
much  more  frequently  than  most  trade 
unions,  which  is  an  excellent  thing.  This 
does  not  mean  to  say  the  officials  do  not 
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take  decisions,  'but  they  do  tell  the  coun- 
cil what  they  have  done  and  are  answer- 
able  to  the  council  for  it.  The  (position 
of  the  L.C.C.  has  reached  the  point  at 
which,  when  you  go  to  a committee,  on 
the  table  are  put  the  papers  relating  to 
decisions  taken.  It  is  not  possible  for 
you  to  begin  to  look  through  those 
papers,  and  consequently  large  numbers 
of  decisions  are  taken  which  you  cannot 
know  anything  about.  I will  give  you 
another  example.  At  County  Hall  quite 
an  important  thing  is  being  done,  the 
changes  to  the  County  of  London  plan 
are  going  through.  It  so  happens  that 
in  my  other  capacity  as  Assistant  General 
Secretary  of  Equity  I am  particularly 
interested  in  the  protection  of  theatres 
and  I have  gone  through  the  County  of 
London  changes  with  a tooth  comb  in 
my  office  time  and  I have  found  an 
important  mistake  there  which  escaped 
the  notice  both  of  the  chairman  and 
officials  and  which  is  going  to  be 
corrected.  God  knows  how  many  other 
things  can  be  happening  which  I cannot 
possibly  look  at  because  it  is  not  my 
full-time  job  ito  do  it. 

11664.  You  are  not  in  as  an  interested 
party,  you  are  -in  as  a part  of  the  county 

council? Exactly,  and  therefore  what 

I mean  is,  that  this  is  the  only  part  of 
that  plan  I have  really  been  able  to 
look  at  in  the  way  it  should  be  scanned 
because  it  happens  to  be  within  my 
ordinary  work  ito  do  that. 

11665.  I do  not  know  what  the  answer 
to  this  is,  but  your  feeling  is  that  judging 
by  these  sort  of  criteria  the  L.C.C.  really 

has  got  too  big? On  my  second 

thoughts  on  the  size  of  the  Greater 
London  authority,  the  smaller  size  would 
make  it  possible  for  that  authority,  pro- 
viding it  is  manned  by  full  time,  or  at 
least  partially  manned  by  full  time  people 
who  can  spend  all  their  time  on  it,  to 
carry  out  and  for  its  councillors  to  do 
the  real  job.  So  far  as  the  municipal 
authorities  are  concerned,  (the  lower  level 
authorities,  I still  think  the  'smaller  range 
of  itheiir  functions  means  that  this  can 
and  should  continue  to  be  'done  by  part- 
time  people  meeting  tin  the  evening. 

11666.  I appreciate  that.  You  are 
really  trying  to  adapt  the  whole  local 
authority  system  in  London  to  that  sort 

of  philosophy? 1 am  really  trying  to 

make  sure  that  (a)  the  officials  are  con- 
trolled, and  ( b ) that  they  are  controlled 


■by  all  the  people  who  are  elected  in  some 
degree  or  other,  not  by  a small  section 
of  .them,  and  if  they  do  opt  out  from 
control  they  opt  out  from  laziness  ahd 
not  from  sheer  inability.  i./ 

11667.  May  we  come  to  your  para- 
graph 3 where  you  indicated  in  very 
broad  outline — and  I think  it  is  intended 
to  be  a very  broad  outline — what  the 
functions  of  'the  Greater  London  autho- 
rity should  be.  You  divide  them  up 
into  protective,  amenity  and  communi- 
cation, and  the  first  point  is  licensing. 

What  does  that  mean? All  forms  of 

licensing.  Road  licensing,  agency  licen- 
sing, those  are  'the  main  forms  of  licen- 
sing, licences  to  (theatrical  employers, 
public  house  licensing  . . . 

11668.  I think  you  have  said  enough 
to  indicate  what  you  meant  by  licensing. 
Why  do  you  say  that  should  remain 
in  the  Greater  London  authority  because 
in  most  parts  of  the  country  these  things 
are  done  by  a much  smaller  authority? 
— — That  may  be  so,  but  it  looks 
to  me  on  the  question  of  licensing,  cer- 
tainly as  far  as  London  is  concerned,  one 
needs  very  strongly  a continuity  of 
approach,  in  other  words  there  needs  to 
be  in  various  parts  of  London  the  same 
sort  of  policy  being  carried  out.  I speak 
particularly  of  the  sort  of  licence 
I know  most  about,  and  that  is  the 
licensing  of  agents.  This  is  proliferating 
enormously  in  London,  and  the  differ- 
ences of  policy  between  Middlesex  and 
the  L.C.C.  on  agency  licensing  are 
already  causing  some  difficulties. 

11669.  What  sort  of  differences?- — 
For  example  there  is  at  the  present  time 
a feeling  that  the  whole  agency  licensing 
system  is  too  loose.  Practically  anybody 
can  set  up  as  an  agent,  as  'the  law  is  at 
present,  unless  an  actual  criminal  and 
has  done  time,  and  the  procedure  is 
largely  formal.  Now  therefore  since  the 
law  itself  is  very  weak,  and  needs 
strengthening,  and  I think  it  is  likely  to 
be  strengthened,  a very  great  deal  de- 
pends on  ithe  way  in  which  the  law  is 
administered.  In  (the  London  County 
Council  there  is  a 'group  of  inspectors 
Who  go  around  and  watch  and  inspect 
how  all  .the  employment  agencies, 
theatrical,  clerical,  and  so  . on,  do.  .their 
job,  and  they  manage  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  very  few  teeth  merely  by 
their  'presence  and  continually  inspect- 
ing to  keep  'So  many  of  the  abuses  at  bay. 
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This  is  .pro-bably  one  of  tihe  last  remain- 
ing areas  of  serious  public  abuse  about 
which  something  has  to  be  done.  In 
Middlesex  ithe  inspectors  have  differences 
of  interpretation  as  to  what  the  law 
actually  means  and  as  a result  an  agenit 
can  carry  on  in  Middlesex  who  in  Lon- 
don would  .be  'likely  to  have  his  licence 
withdrawn.  This  is  one  consideration  of 
that  sort.  'Now  in  town  planning  it 
seems  to1  me  in  all  the  areas  which  I 
have  been  talking  about  should  be  looked 
at  as  a whole  area.  I think  .this  is  one 
point  where  the  present  L.C.C.  area  is 
manifestly  wrong,  or  manifestly  inade- 
quate, in  that  it  is  not  capable  of  plan- 
ning for  the  whole  of  London  or  even 
for  a reasonable  part  of  'London. 

11670.  Mr.  Cadbury : May  I press  you 
on  this,  (because  we  have  had  a very 
great  deal  .of  evidence  even  the  .area  of 
the  Royal  Commission  which  is  approxi- 
mately the  metropolitan  police  area  is 
too  small.  The  original  London  County 

Council  .area  was  ‘the  built  up  area? 

Yes. 

11671.  Now  the  built  up  area  goes  up 
to  .the  green  belt,  and  it  is  fairly  obvious 
that  beyond  the  green  belt  .the  effect  of 
London  developing  has  stretched  out  into 
Hertfordshire,  .and  so  o.n.  It  has  .been 
put  to  us  on  a good  many  occasions 
that  for  planning  for  over-spill,  and  pos- 
sibly for  higher  education,  you  do.  need 
some  very  wide  authority — .just  how  you 
elect  it  or  ihow  you  appoint  it,  and  so 
on,  are  not  in  issue  at  the  moment — 
but  I was  going  do  ask  you  why  you 
brought  down  .the  size  of  your  authority, 
because  I think  .this  is  -the  first  time  a 
.proposal  just  like  .this  has  been  put  in. 
It  has  been  put  to  us  that  for  those 
three  things,  planning,  over-spill  and 
higher  education — .and  by  planning  I do 
not  mean  .the  detailed  planning,  but  I 
mean  the  broader  .policy  of  planning — 
it  should  be  a very  much  larger  area  .than 

your  postal  area. 1 do  not  agree 

with  that,  for  this  reason.  There 
is  a case  to  be  made  out — obvi- 
ously I thought  so  first  of  .all — for  the 
Commission’s  area,  and  one  of  the 
■reasons  why  I have  changed  my  mind 
about  .that  is  purely  practical.  I.n  other 
words  I can  see  .the  Royal  Commission, 
may  say  to  this  what  is  right  is  righlt, 
and  however  much  song  and  dance  there 
is  does  not  matter,  but  I rather  think 
■that  an  area  of  .this  sort  on  further  con- 
sideration is  neither  one  thing  nor  the 


other.  If  we  take  .the  whole  metropolitan 
police  area  within  the  Greater  London 
area  some  of  the  areas  like  Cheshunt, 
Waltham  Cross,  Chigwell  are  in  the 
green  belt  and  are  almost  themselves 
reception  areas  rather  than  exporting 
areas,  and  it  seems  to  me  if  you  .take 
this  London  postal  area  that  is  certainly 
an  exporting  area  and  does  not  in  itself 
contain  any  part  which  is  not  absolutely 
urban  and  which  you  are  not  spilling  out 
of. 

11672.  It  is  fair  to  say  from  the 
evidence  we  have  received  that  the  whole 
of  the  area  within  the  green  belt,  because 
of  the  existence  of  the  green  belt  is 
now  roughly  full. Pretty  well  full. 

11673.  It  as  arguable  whether  the  green 
belt  should  be  inside  or  outside,  but  T 
do  no.t  think  we  have  had  much  evidence 
to  suggest  there  were  large  areas  which 
could  be  reception  areas.  You  can 
increase  densities,  but  those  are  the  very 
areas  which  do  not  want  increased 
densities,  but  so  far  as  vacant  land  is 

concerned . You  have  to  export, 

and  we  are  in  fact  doing  so,  but  the 
area  to  which  you  are  going  to  export 
.is  not  the  area  within  your  control. 
Whatever  you  do  you  are  going  to  export 
outside  your  area.  If  you  are  going  to 
devise  an  area  which  includes  not  only 
the  areas  you  export  from  but  those 
you  export  to  you  will  have  an  enormous 
area. 

11674.  Chairman : These  things  never 
stand  still  and  you  never  at  a point  of 
time  stop' and  say  that  this  is  the  ideal 
area,  but  you  see  what  happened  with 
regard  .to  the  movement  of  population, 
which  in  turn  brings  every  other  problem 
with  it,  the  problem  of  planning  and 
housing,  the  location  of  industry,  the 
planning  of  roads  and  highways, 
densities,  open  spaces  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  what  has  happened  is  really  this, 
that  the  movement  outwards  started  in 
central  London  and  .it  began  to  reduce 
its  population  first.  People  went  out  to 
the  surrounding  areas  of  Middlesex  and 
Surrey  and  Essex  and  Kent  and  it 
became  perfectly  natural  for  the  popula- 
tion to  move  out.  As  people  got  more 
money  they  looked  for  nicer  surround- 
ings, and  it  has  been  gradually 
accentuated  by  the  slum  clearance  drives 
and  the  new  development  drives  and  the 
reductions  of  density  in  the  plan,  and 
also  by  the  need  for  housing,  the  over- 
riding need  for  housing  which  could  not 
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be  provided  in  the  county  of  London. 
Thus  you  have  the  pre-war  estates  of 
the  county  council  which  were  more  or 
less  just  on  the  periphery  of  the  London 
County  Council  area,  the  out-county 
estates,  places  like  Dagenham  and  so 
forth.  Those  to  some  extent  relieve  the 
pressure  on  the  County  of  London  itself, 
but  have  greatly  added  to  the  pressure 
in  the  neighbouring  districts  where  they 
were  placed,  which  in  turn  were 
generating  the  same  centrifugal  charac- 
teristics. You  get  places  like  Dagenham, 
which  >is  now  in  a completely  impossible 
position  largely  because  of  the  London 
County  Council  estate  which  was  put 
there.  That  is  not  the  only  one ; there 
are  other  examples  outside.  Now  you 
get  the  same  thing  happening  again.  You 
have  the  outer  areas  ceasing  to  be  recep- 
tion areas  principally  because  of  the 
densities  laid  down  in  the  Greater 
London  plan  and  a tendency  to  move 
outside  their  own  areas  in  a further  out- 
ward direction.  We  were  hearing  earlier 
today  about  Dagenham  going  to  Canvey 
Island,  and  so  forth.  This  movement  is 
all  taking  place.  The  London  County 
Council  plan  and  the  other  county  plans 
together  give  effect  to  the  general  con- 
ception of  Abercrombie,  and  to  his  ideas 
of  density,  target  populations,  and  so 
on.  The  great  question  is  how  is  this 
movement  of  population  to  be  handled 
and  planned  for  and  dealt  with  as  regards 
housing.  This  involves  consideration  of 
densities  and  planning  of  highways,  and 
other  forms  of  transport.  How  can  those 
things  be  dealt  with  if  dealt  with  piece- 
meal? You  have  Dagenham  trying  to 
deal  with  this  problem,  you  have  some 
of  the  south-east  Essex  authorities  and 
'the  Essex  County  Council  who  have  very 
long  negotiations  with  Witham  about  it. 
You  get  a very  serious  problem  out  in 
Hertfordshire  because  of  the  change  of 
character  of  the  place  owing  to  .the 
Boreham  Wood  and  Oxhey  estates,  and 
you  get  the  Surrey  boroughs 
building  at  Frimley  and  Camberley. 
You  get  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
thinking  about  promoting  a hill  to  enable 
them  to  have  a new  town  of  their  own. 
You  get  Edmonton  building  out  in  other 
districts.  Now  there  does  not  seem  to 
■be  much  realisation  on  the  part  of  each 
individual  authority  that  its  problem  is 
not  an  isolated  -problem  but  part  of 
the  whole  problem,  and  there  is  no 
authority  whose  business  it  is  to  look 
at  the  problem  as  a whole.  You  get 
the  situation  with  the  government  more 


or  less  telling  the  L.CC.  they  cannot 
have  any  more  out-county  estates  but 
they  have  to  work  under  the  Town 
Development  Act,  which  takes  them  out 
to  Ashford,  places  like  that,  which  I 
quite  agree  are  beyond  the  bounds  of 
any  areas  you  call  Greater  London.  But 
how  are  we  to  get  some  machinery  of 
government  which  will  make  it  necessary 
for  some  authority  to  look  at  these  prob- 
lems as  a whole  and  provide  for  the 

general  planning  of  it? 1 do  not  think 

it  is  possible  to  imagine  that  there  is 
any  authority  whatever  span  or  size  you 
draw  other  than  the  Government  itself 
which  can  really  look  at  this  problem 
as  a whole.  It  is  a national  problem. 

It  is  not  a problem  of  London  in  fact. 

It  is  a question  of  what  you  do  on  this 
urban  problem  generally.  It  is  the 
conurbation  problem.  It  seems  to  me 
the  sort  of  problem  which  is  not  curable 
by  the  Royal  Commission  and  I think 
whatever  sort  of  line  you  draw  here 
you  are  still  going  to  -have  a very  serious 
problem.  I do  not  believe  it  is  possible 
for  anybody  'Other  than  'the  Minister 
of  Housing  to  deal  with  that  sort 
of  'problem,  because  if  you  try  and 
draw  yourself  an  area  which  would 
comfortably  contain  all  the  areas  to 
which  London  might  go,  because  after 
all  when  you  export  people  you  are  con- 
cerned .not  only  with  the  places  from 
which  you  export  them  but  the  places 
to  which  you  export  them,  you  cannot 
possibly  have  an  area  which  will  cover 
all  of  those,  and  therefore  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  obvious  that  this  sort  of  prob- 
lem is  a national  problem,  and  I do  not 
believe  any  sort  of  .area  you  draw  will 
solve  that  one.  Why  I am  suggesting 
a new  smaller  area  here  is  that  I think 
this  is  a problem  which  has  got  to  be 
approached  gradually.  My  original  pro- 
posal was  to  try  and  take  a larger  chunk. 
It  seems  to  me  the  practical  difficulties 
of  taking  that  large  chunk  may  be  great 
and  what  one  should  do  is  .to  take  the 
smaller  area  first,  see  how  that  works  for 
about  twenty  years,  and  then  maybe 
think  again  in  larger  terms.  I have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  this  particu- 
lar bite  of  the  cherry  is  as  far  as  one 
can  go  without  risking  the  possibility  of 
doing  more  harm  than  good. 

11675.  I think  you  are  thinking  of  the 
practical  possibility  perhaps  of  getting 
something  through? Yes. 

11676.  May  I come  back  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  Minister? 
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So  many  people  when  we  have  put  this 
sort  of  question,  which  I think  you  will 
agree  is  a very  legitimate  question  to  put, 
have  said  if  there  is  to  'be  a radical 
departure  from  Abercrombie  and  the 
plans  which  are  based  on  it,  that  is 
really  the  Minister’s  business,  and  it  is 
a national  problem.  A lot  of  people 
have  said  that  to  us,  but,  you  know, 
the  Minister  is  an  a difficult  position. 
The  Minister  must  maintain  a judicial 
attitude  under  his  powers  and  duties  to 
settle  disputes  between  those  who  propose 
the  plan  and  those  who  object  to  it  He 
must  maintain  his  quasi-judicial  position, 
but  he  also  has  a responsibility  to  Parlia- 
ment for  national  policy  and  has  to  hold 
the  balance  between  Greater  London  and 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Can  he  properly 
carry  out  that  semi^judicial  function  and 
properly  hold  the  balance  if  it  is  left  to 
him  to  initiate  policy,  initiate  planning 
policy,  and  so  forth,  for  the  Greater 
London  Area?  Is  not  his  function  going 

to  be  frightfully  confused? 1 think 

he  has  not  got  to  initiate  policy,  I think 
he  has  to  receive  recommendations. 
The  L.C.C.  already  makes  proposals  and 
has  ideas,  puts  forward  suggestions  on 
this  subject  which  no  doubt  carry  very 
considerable  weight  with  the  Minister. 
It  is  the  Minister’s  function  to  make 
those  decisions  in  which  there  is  a clash 
of  interest  between  areas  and  I think 
it  perfectly  possible  that  the  present  pro- 
cedure which  takes  place  in  London  of 
consultation  between  the  boroughs 
equally  should  take  place  on  a wider 
scale.  It  ought  to  be  possible  for  the 
county  authorities  to  do  more  inter- 
county  consultation  than  already  takes 
place. 

11677.  May  I rapidly  go  on  to  one  or 
two  other  things?  On  communications, 
and  the  Port  of  London,  is  it  your  sug- 
gestion the  Port  of  London  Authority 
should  be  taken  over  and  the  port  run 

by  the  Greater  London  authority? It 

is  a suggestion  that  that  might  certainly 
occur. 

11678.  And  that  London  Airport  and 
other  airports  should  also  be  taken  over 

and  run? Yes.  This  is  part  of  the 

suggestion  that  the  Greater  'London 
authority  should  be  the  size  I originally 
proposed.  It  seemed  to  me  if  you 
had  an  authority  the  size  of  the 
metropolitan^  police  area  it  would  be  too 
large  an  authority  to  administer  second- 
ary education  geographically,  and  there- 
fore such  an  authority,  partly  for  some 


of  the  reasons  which  you  yourself  gave, 
would  have  to  acquire  other  powers  in 
order  ito  have  standing.  I was  illustrating 
some  of  the  other  powers  which  you 
could  give  to  such  an  authority  which 
was  going  to  give  up  a very  large  part 
of  one  of  its  major  functions,  which  is 
education.  But  if  we  have  an  authority 
of  the  size  of  the  London  postal  area 
it  could  still  be  an  education  authority 
down  'to  secondary  level,  not  primary, 
and  that  authority  need  not  necessarily 
acquire  all  those  other  functions  that  it 
could  acquire. 

11679.  You  are  wrestling  with  what  is 
a very  difficult  problem,  and  that  is  if 
you  are  going  to  have  a Greater  London 
authority,  whatever  its  area,  and  you  are 
going  to  have  it  elected,  be  separately 
elected,  it  has  to  give  them  something 

that  is  worth  voting  about. Exactly, 

and  I believe  therefore  this  is  a balance 
really.  My  first  consideration  which  I 
think  was  insufficiently  detailed  was  that 
there  is  a reasonable  area,  inside  the 
green  belt  roughly  speaking,  for  an 
authority.  It  is  only  when  you  have  said 
that  that  you  start  thinking  about  the 
actual  detail  of  applying  it.  Then  you 
have  to  say  what  is  this  going  to  do. 
The  area  I suggest  is  certainly  much 
■more  like  London  as  it  really  is  'than  'the 
present  London  County  Council  area, 
and  would'  certainly  be  an  interim 
advance  providing  it  were  coupled  with 
full-time  councillors. 

11680.  And  evening  meetings. And 

evening  meetings  for  the  local  authorities. 

11681.  Miss  Johnston:  You  would  not 
put  the  ambulance  service  into  the 

Greater  London  authority? It  should 

remain  with  the  wider  authority  cer- 
tainly. 

11682.  Chairman : I do  not  think  we 
shall  bring  down  very  many  hornets  on 
our  head  about  the  fire  -brigade  or 

ambulance  service. No,  everybody 

will  agree  about  that.  This  London 
Postal  area  will  be  too  small  to  control 
the  metropolitan  police’. 

Chairman : That  is  outside  our  terms 
of  reference,  and  water  is  outside  as 
well. 

11683.  Mr.  Lawson:  Why  did  you  say 
the  City  of  London  was  an  anachronism? 
Is  that  because  of  the  method  of 

election? It  seems  to  me  that  the  City 

of  London  with  its  at  present  very  small 
population  is  mainly  a place  in  which 
business  As  transacted  during  the  day, 
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and  is  a residue  of  history.  The  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  for  example,  is 
rather  like  a monarch  in  the  sense  that 
he  is  a figurehead,  and  I think  an 
attractive  and  colourful  figurehead, 
rather  than  a person  who  performs  the 
function  in  London  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  London  County  Council  does.  It 
seems  the  chairman  of  the  Greater 
London  authority  is  in  fact  the  person 
who  counts  in  that  sort  of  hierarchy. 
The  City  of  London  should  be  no  more 
and  no  less  a place  than  a part  of  one 
of  the  boroughs,  and  it  seems  to  me  we 
have  been  left  behind  here.  You  are 
going  to  have  this  same  problem. 
Supposing  you  are  suggesting  that  the 
.administrations  of  two  or  three  metro- 
politan -boroughs  should  be  amalga- 
mated into  an  area  -which  could  carry 
out  housing,  and  so  -on.  Then  you  have 
three  mayors  to  .think  of,  some  of  them 
with  -long  traditions,  and  they  are  to 
some  -extent,  or  would  -become, 
anachronisms.  I am  suggesting  the  City 
of  London  has  already  become  one. 

11684.  Chairman:  I am  not  disposed 
to  argue  for  or  against  the  Q-ty  of 
London  but  we  -have  been  -round  and 
taken  evidence  from  the  City  of  London, 
and,  you  know,  there  are  two  things  to 
be  considered  a-bout  the  City  of  London 
which  might  weigh  in  -the  scale  -on  either 
side.  One  is  -that  it  is  -surprising  how 
much  local  -authority  -wo-rk  is  -done  -by 
the  Gity  of  London  without  any  cost  to 
the  ratepayers  at  all,  to  any  ratepayers 
a-t  all. How  do  you  mean? 

11685.  Having  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
cumulative  funds  of  the  City ; and  the 
second  thing  is  this.  It  is  quite  surprising 
what  a lot  of  functions  which  are  not 
strictly  local  authority  functions  but 
which  are  done  on  a wider  basis  are 
carried  out  in  the  City  of  London.  For 
example  the  City  of  London  is  the  port 
health  authority  which  covers  everything 
from  the  Nore  to  T-eddington  Lock.  It 
is  the  market  authority  in  many  respects 
-out  of  its  own  funds  and  it  has  acquired 
Epping  Forest,  Burnham  Beeches,  and  so 
forth,  and  I am  rather  surprised  to  find 
what  a lot  we  get  from  the  City  without 
paying  for  it. 1 think  it  is  very  pos- 

sibly true  but,  you  see,  it  is  rather  an 
anachronism  when  one  considers  this. 
The  L.C.C.  draws  three  councillors  from 
each  parliamentary  constituency.  One  of 
the  parliamentary  constituencies  is  the 
City  of  London  and  Westminster.  This 


is  the  absurdity  of  the  situation.  We  have 
three  L.C.C.  councillors  for  that.  Then 
you  have  the  whole  structure  of  the  City 
corporation  balanced  on  that  pinpoint, 
a little  tiny  city  and  all  that  number  of 
councillors  the  same  in  fact  as  each  of 
the  metropolitan  boroughs. 

Mr.  Lawson:  You  must  take  the  day 
population  into  account? 

11686.  Chairman:  You  also  have  to 
consider  their  functions.  The  Port  of 
London  is  probably  the  greatest  port  in 
the  world,  and  certainly  the  greatest  food 
port  in  this  country,  and  but  for  the 
Port  health  service  we  should  un- 
doubtedly have  plague,  and  every  other 
disease  in  this  country  in  a very  short 
time.  The  control  is  an  enormous  task 
with  the  whole  control  not  only  of  in- 
dividuals but  animals,  and  rats  and  food, 
and  everything  else.  But  do  you  know 
■ how  many  people  are  employed  on  that 

service  by  the  City  of  London? 1 do 

not  know.  I have  not  made  any  close 
study. 

11687.  Would  you  like  to  make  a 
guess? No,  tell  me,  I do  not  know. 

11688.  It  is  83  in  all  including  clerks 
and  typists,  and  12  are  doctors,  but  in- 
cluding everybody  86  people,  and  there 
are  about  half-a-dozen  employed  half- 
time. Anyway  it  is  about  that.  Jf  you 
find  a function  you  perform  like  that  at 
a trifling  cost  one  does  scratch  one’s  head 
and  say  is  there  any  other  authority 

which  is  quite  obviously  suited. The 

City  obviously  has  some  functions  which 
are  peculiar  to  it,  and  it  may  be  that  it 
should  continue  to  exist  as  some  sort  of 
authority  to  carry  out  those  functions.  It 
does,  however,  seem  to  me  that  it  is 
certainly  an  anachronism  within  the 
general  context  of  London  government. 

11689.  What  you  would  really  like  to 
do— and  I think  this  is  a fair  way  of 
putting  it — is  to  find  some  way  of 
separating  the  municipal  from  the  other 

functions  of  the  City  of  London. 1 do 

not  know  that  it  is  very  important,  but 
I think  it  is  something  of  an  irritation. 

11690.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Jenkins.  You  see  we  have  some  very 
difficult  problems  to  deal  with,  and  we 
are  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  help 
in  looking  at  them.  It  is  a help  to  have 
somebody  who  is  looking  at  it  from  an 
independent  point  of  view  and  not 
through  the  strict  microscope  of  a par- 
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ticular  local  authority. It  does  have  a 

disadvantage  that  my  views  are  not 
backed  by  the  mass  of  background 
which  some  of  the  other  views  are  which 
have  been  given  to  you,  but  you  have 


been  very  kind  and  listened  patiently  to 
an  independent  view. 

Chairman-.  Thank  you  very  much  in- 
deed. We  are  grateful. 


( The  witness  withdrew ) 


The  following  letter  was  subsequently  submitted  by  iMr.  Hugh  Jenkins. 

75,  Kenilworth  Court, 

Lower  Richmond  Road, 
Putney, 

London,  S.W.15. 

29th  October,  1959. 

Dear  Mr.  Niven, 

I should  like  to  add  the  following  to  what  I said  to  the  Royal  Commission. 

“ The  result  of  the  General  Election  suggests  that  if  the  electorate  were  to  be  in  a 
similar  frame  of  mind  at  the  next  L.C.C.  elections  the  Labour  majority  on  the 
Council  would  be  much  reduced.  There  would  be  something  like  23  Labour 
constituencies  to  19  Conservative — or  69  to  57  at  three  councillors  per  seat. 

If  the  Royal  Commission  accepts  suggestions  that  there  shall  be  an  elected 
Greater  London  authority  covering  .the  whole  area,  they  would  be  replacing  a 
predominantly  Labour  authority  by  one  which  would  be  much  more  predominantly, 
and  even  permanently,  Conservative,  so  far  as  can  be  foreseen.  This  substitution 
of  the  probability  of  Labour  control  for  the  certainty  of  Conservative  control 
would  be  an  impartial  act,  but  it  could  not  be  seen  to  be  so. 

An  additional  argument  in  favour  of  an  area  similar  to  the  London  Postal  area  is 
that  such  an  area  would  be  very  evenly  'balanced  between  the  two  Parties.  Each 
would  have  a chance  of  winning  the  election  and  neither  would,  have  a huge  majority 
in  any  forseeable  circumstances. 

These  arguments  are  not,  of  course,  the  only  nor  even  the  main  points  in  favour 
of  the  London  Postal  Area,  or  an  area  similar  to  it,  but  I submit  that  they  are 
valid  ; for  the  Royal  Commission,  while  remaining  impartial,  will  not  wish  to  ignore 
the  political  consequences  of  its  recommendations,  nor  would  it  be  right  to  do  so. 

One  point  I would  like  to  repeat.  The  London  Postal  area  is  recognisably 
London  and  known  .by  all  in  it  -to  ibe  'London.  It  .would  not  ibe  too  large  to  be 
the  authority  responsible  for  all  except  primary  education  provided  that  it  met  in  the 
evening  or  that  its  members  were  sufficiently  remunerated  to  enable  them  to  spend 
enough  daytime  hours  to  retain  the  reality  of  democratic  control  ”. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Sgd.)  Hugh  Jenkins. 
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TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 

FORTY-NINTH  DAY 

Thursday,  15th  October,  1959 


Present: 

Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B.  (in  the  Chair ) 

Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Councillor  F.  A.  Smith 
Councillor  K.  M.  Price 
Councillor  H.  A.  B.  Coppard 
Councillor  V.  S.  H.  Mitchell 
Councillor  C.  J.  W.  Bunn 

on  behalf  of  the  Minority  of  Members,  Penge  Urban  District  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


11691.  Chairman:  Are  you  leading, 

Councillor  Smith? Councillor  Smith : 

I am,  Sir. 

11692.  You  may  or  may  not  know  the 
usual  practice  which  wie  adopt,  which  is 
to  invite  the  leader  of  the  deputation  and 
any  other  people  who  so  desire  to  address 
us,  then  we  can  proceed  to  discussion  and 
questions  afterwards ; but  it  is  your  case 
that  you  are  presenting  and  we  would 
like  you  to  present  it  in  any  way  that  you 
think  lit.  Would  you  care  to  make  an 
opening  statement? Yes,  I will,  Sir. 

May  I first  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman, 
express  the  thanks  of  my  colleagues  and 
myself  for  the  opportunity  given  to  us 
of  .appearing  before  you  today  to  indi- 
cate the  views  of  the  minority  Members 
of  the  Penge  Urban  District  Council. 

In  presenting  our  case  to  you  we  would 
wish  to  endorse  the  first  Outline  Evidence 
from  the  P-enge  Council,  which  was  sent 
to  the  Royal  Commission  in  May,  1958. 
Yon  will  appreciate  that  since  that  date 
the  constitution  of  the  Penge  Council  has 


changed  and  a second  Outline  Evidence 
was  forwarded  in  October,  1958,  that 
being  the  considered  views  of  the  Council 
now  in  'office  by  a majority  vote.  You 
have  already  received  Oral  Evidence 
from  the  Council.  May  I point  out  here, 
Sir,  that  although  we  are  appearing  be- 
fore you  today  as  the  minority  of  five 
Members  of  the  Council,  we  do,  never- 
theless, represent  a large  percentage  of 
the  Electorate,  in  fact  something  around 
50  per  cent. 

When  a year  or  two  ago  the  three 
White  Papers  on  Local  Government  were 
issued  by  the  Government  it  was  made 
dear  that  the  Government’s  intention 
was  to  examine  the  Local  Government 
problem  with  a view  to  securing  effective 
and  convenient  Local  Government,  and 
the  terms  of  reference  to  your  Commis- 
sion, Sir,  embodied  those  same  words. 

The  Outline  Evidence  from  Penge  in 
May  last  year,  on  which  our  submissions 
today  are  based,  set  out  quite  fully,  and, 
I believe,  quite  clearly,  the  view  that  it 
is  believed  that  the  goal  of  effective  and 
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convenient  Local  Government  can  best 
be  reached  by  the  creation  of  all-purpose 
authorities,  where  it  is  practicable  to  do 
so.  We  believe  that  it  is  practicable  in 
our  part  of  Kent  within  the  Greater 
London  conurbation.  We  are,  as  you 
will  have  appreciated  from  the  first  Out- 
line Evidence,  advocating  amalgamation 
of  Penge  with  our  neighbours,  the 
Borough  of  Beckenham,  into  one  County 
Borough. 

In  suggesting — and  we  do  so  only  after 
very  prolonged  and  careful  thought — 
that  the  proper  and  best  form  of  Local 
Government  is  the  one-tier  system,  we 
realise  that  the  implementation  of  that 
suggestion  will  be  the  taking  away  of 
most  of  the  County  Council  powers  as 
we  now  know  them  in  the  particular  area 
affected,  but  I would  like  to  make  it 
dear  that  this  does  not  carry  with  it  any 
suggestion  that  we  feel  that  the  Kent 
County  Council  are  inefficiently  carrying 
out  the  functions  now  entrusted  to  them 
by  Statutes.  We  in  Penge  have  full 
admiration  of  the  County  Ooundl  work- 
ing, but  our  criticism  lies  in  the  whole 
concept  of  County  Council  administra- 
tion rather  than  the  way  in  which  it  is 
presently  carried  out.  This  point  was 
dealt  with  an  the  first  Outline  Evidence 
in  paragraph  4 on  page  6,  and  I will  not 
take  up  your  time  by  daborating  those 
points  again.  I would,  however,  just  wish 
to  stress  that  County  administration  must, 
in  some  respects,  be  the  negation  of  true 
Local  Government  in  the  full  sense  of 
those  words. 

The  whole  hub  of  the  County  adminis- 
tration is  far  too  remote  from  many  of 
the  County  Districts.  County  Members 
cannot  have  the  detailed  local  knowledge 
which  to  us  seems  so  obviously  desirable, 
and  the  whole  machine  is  of  such  a mag- 
nitude that  it  necessitates,  not  only  area 
organisation,  but  so  much  sub-division, 
and  the  holding  of  meetings  at  so  infre- 
quent intervals  that  far  too  much  dis- 
cretion is,  of  necessity,  left  to  .the  Chair- 
men of  the  various  Gounty  Committees, 
and,  indeed,  to  the  County  Officers. 

Apart  altogether  from  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  the  greater  practicability  of 
the  all-purpose  authority,  one  must,  I be- 
lieve pay  particular  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  population  served  by  the  local 
authority.  At  the  present  time  with  the 
dual  approach  through  County  Council 
and  District  Council  level  the  public  are 
often  in  doubt  as  to  the  person  or  body 


to  whom  they  should  turn  for  advice  or 
assistance. 

As  Councillors  we  have  repeatedly  met 
'this  problem  in  our  day-to-day -contacts 
with  /the  'people  of  .Penge,  and  there  seems 
no  doubt  to  us  at  all  -that  the  creation  of 
-the  all-purpose  authority  will  not  only 
lead  to'  mone  effective  and  convenient 
Local  Government  from  the  administra- 
tive standpoint,  but  would  also  be  of 
immense  value  to  the  public,  who  would 
know  that  in  all  cases  -they  may  turn  to 
the  local  Town  Hall  without  wondering 
whether  -that  is  the  right  place  to  which 
they  should  go. 

I have  advocated  briefly  the  desir- 
ability, as  we  see  it,  of  the  one-tier  system 
of  Local  Government,  but  we  would  not, 
-of  course,  suggest  in  any  way  that  that 
is  the  system  which  can,  or  should  be 
applied  throughout  -the  whole  of  the 
country  or,  indeed,  perhaps  through  the 
Greater  London  conurbation  itsdf. 
Many  authorities  -today  as  they  at  present 
exist  would  not  have  the  resources  avail- 
able to  /them  to  assume  County  Borough 
status,  and  we  ourselves  feel  that  there 
should  at  least  be  a minimum  population 
standard ; the  Government  themselves 
have  indicated  100,000 — this  being  a little 
'less  (than  the  combined  population  of 
Beckenham  and  Penge. 

I have  so  far  referred  to  the  creation 
of  the  all-purpose  authority,  but  in  doing 
so  I would  not  wish  you  to  have  the 
impression  that  we  feel  that  such  an 
authority  could  by  -themselves  administer 
all  Local  Government  Services  without 
some  consultation  or  joint  arrangements 
with  neighbouring  areas.  The  Ambulance 
Service  and  the  Fire  Service  are,  in  our 
view,  dear  examples  where  joint  arrange- 
ments should  be  made.  The  necessity, 
however,  for  such  joint  arrangements  in 
this  comparatively  small  part  of  Local 
Government  work  should  not  ac-t  as  a de- 
terrent to  the  creation  of  the  one-tier 
authority,  where  appropriate.  By  and 
large  the  relationship  between  Local 
Authorities  is  always  most  amicable- 
many  joint  arrangements  have  been  pur- 
sued in  various  parts  of  the  country  in 
the  past,  and  even  in  our  own  part  of 
Kent  we  can  instance  -the  establishment 
before  the  War  (when  Penge  had  greater 
powers  -than  they  have  today)  of  a 
Maternity  Home  between  Beckenham 
and  Penge  jointly,  and  the  present  day 
happy  and  convenient  arrangement  for 
the  use  of  the  Library  Service.  The 
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present  day  refuse  destructor  arrange- 
ments between  ourselves  and  Beckenham 
is  another  example  of  co-ordination  in 
this  field. 

Turning  now  to  the  position  of  Penge 
itself,  the  question  arises  as  to  how  such 
a comparatively  small  authority  within 
the  Greater  London  conurbation  could 
fit  into  the  pattern  which  I have  out- 
lined. We  would  say  that,  in  our  own 
opinion,  Penge  is  too  small  a Local  Gov- 
ernment district  to  remain  as  a separate 
entity  within  a conurbation  so  vast  as 
Greater  London.  I am  not  saying  that 
Penge  is  an  inefficient  unit,  or  an  un- 
stable unit — rather  the  reverse.  We  are 
proud  of  the  achievements  of  our  Urban 
District  over  the  years,  and  we  feel  that 
our  record  will  bear  comparison  with 
any  other  London  Authority,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  wish  to  look  at  the  prob- 
lem realistically,  and  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  amalgamation  with 
our  neighbours  in  Beckenham,  with  con- 
current granting  of  County  Borough 
status,  would  be  in  the  interests  of  Local 
Government  in  our  part  of  Kent. 

In  the  first  Outline  Evidence  of  May 
last  year  you  will  find  set  out  on  pages 
8 and  9 details  of  what  we  regard  as  the 
affinity  between  the  two  Districts.  There 
is  already  a bond  between  the  two 
Districts  which  we  feci  should  be  made 
even  stronger  by  amalgamation.  Without 
analysing  each  point  fully,  may  I just 
quote  education  as  a good  example.  The 
Boys’  Grammar  School  serving  both 
Districts  is  just  within  the  Penge  bound- 
ary, the  Girls’  Grammar  School  which 
caters  for  girls  from  both  Beckenham 
and  Penge  is  in  Beckenham.  There  is 
an  overlap  in  technical  education  as  well. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  the 
present  administration  through  the 
Beckenham  “ Excepted  ” District  and  the 
Penge  Small  Divisional  Executive  creates 
an  undesirable  feature  in  this  most 
important  sphere  of  education. 

I feel  I cannot  close  without  making 
some  reference  to  the  London  County 
Council.  The  Urban  District  of  Penge  is 
in  part  contiguous  with  the  County  of 
London,  an  Authority,  who,  as  you  are 
aware,  have  indicated  that  they  would, 
not  wish  the  London  County  Council  to 
expand.  With  that  view  we  whole- 
heartedly agree.  Apart  from  the  natural 
turning  by  Penge  people  to  inner  London 
for  some  entertainment  and  employment 
by  part  of  the  population,  Penge  regards, 


and  for  very  many  years  has  regarded 
itself  as  part  of  Kent,  and  there  seems 
no  reason  why  that  position  should  be 
varied  by  the  assimilation  of  the  district 
into  an  enlarged  County  of  London.  In 
any  event,  we  feel  that  from  the  adminis- 
trative point  of  view  the  London  County 
Council  organisation  is  as  large,  and 
probably  larger  than  it  should  be  if  full 
efficiency  and  control  of  administration 
is  to  be  assured.  Another  factor  in  relation 
to  the  position  of  Penge  with  the  London 
County  Council  which  we  feel  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  is  the  present  ideal 
boundary  on  the  Crystal  Palace  Parade. 

We  would,  therefore,  say,  with  the 
greatest  sincerity,  that  we  feel  that  the 
creation  of  an  all-purpose  authority, 
wherever  it  is  proved  possible,  would  be 
in  .the  interests  of  Local  Government  in 
the  Greater  London  area,  and  that  for 
Penge  to  be  amalgamated  with  Becken- 
ham into  one  County  Borough  is  a 
“ natural  ”. 

We  shall,  of  course,  be  happy,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  answer  such  questions  as 
you  may  wish  to  put  to  us.  We  have 
not,  of  course,  the  benefit  to-day  of  being 
accompanied  by  the  Council  Officers, 
and  if  you  should  ask  questions  of  a 
detailed  administrative  nature  you  will, 
I know,  appreciate  that  we  may  not  be 
able  to  answer  in  as  much  detail  as 
perhaps  you  would  wish.  On  the  other 
hand,  Sir,  we  feel  that  if  there  is  any 
aspect  that  we,  as  Councillors,  are  unable 
to  pursue,  enquiry  by  you,  through  your 
Secretary,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Council, 
will  bring  you  the  desired  information. 

In  our  view,  Sir,  it  would  be  in  the 
best  interests  both  of  the  people  and  of 
good  Local  Government  for  Penge  to  be 
amalgamated  with  Beckenham  as  a 
County  Borough. 

11693.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
opening  statement,  I do  not  think  we 
shall  worry  you  by  asking  you  detailed 
questions.  We  have  already  received  a 
good  bit  of  factual  information  from  the 
council,  and  indeed  there  is  no  disagree- 
ment between  you  and  the  majority  of 
the  council  on  factual  matters.  That 
was  made  clear  in  the  second  memo- 
randum. I think  what  we  would  like  to 
talk  about  with  you  are  a few  general 
points  arising  out  of  your  submission. 
You  have  said  that  you  would  like  to 
amalgamate  with  Beckenham  and  make  a 
county  -borough.  As  you  know,  a county 
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borough  is  responsible  for  all  functions 
which  are  imposed  upon  local  govern- 
ment in  the  area.  We  have  had  a good 
many  cases  in  evidence  where  what  has 
been  suggested  has  been  rather  that  an 
authority  was  strong  enough  to  take  over 
what  are  generally  called  “ most- 
purpose  ” functions,  it  being  recognised 
that  there  are  a number  of  functions 
which,  for  their  efficiency,  require  to  be 
carried  out  over  a considerably  wider 
area  than  that  which  is  selected  for  the 
“ most-purpose  ” authority.  I think  the 
point  which  is  really  at  issue  is  whether 
for  those  functions  which  either  require 
a larger  area  or  require  larger  resources 
the  statutory  responsibility  should  be 
put  on  what  we  would  call  the  “most- 
purpose  ” authorities,  and  arrangements 
should  be  made  by  them  jointly  with 
their  neighbours,  or  whether  there  should 
be  retained  something  in  the  nature  of 
a county  authority  on  which  the  statu- 
tory authority  for  those  services  should 
be  put.  May  we  just  take  a few  services 
as  examples  and  really  see  what  you 
think  should  be  done  about  them?  I am 
assuming  when  you ' say  you  want  to 
amalgamate  with  Beckenham  and 
become  the  education  authority  you 
mean  you  would  both  take  over  and 
discharge  the  responsibilty  for  primary 
and  secondary  education  and  possibly 
some  form  of  further  education,  which 
is  a wide  term  and  covers  anything,  I 
suppose,  from  a class  in  typewriting  to 
higher  technological  education,  but  cer- 
tain things  like  higher  technological 
education  you  would  expect  to  require  to 
be  considered  over  a much  wider  area. 
Would  you  think  that  the  right  thing  is 
to  put  the  responsibility  on  the  local 
authority,  leaving  them  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  other  people,  or  to  put  the 
responsibility  on  an  authority  for  a wider, 
area  which  might  be  the  county  or  might 
even  be  Greater  London — it  might  be 
anything.  You  see  what  I have  in  mind? 
It  is  the  question  first  of  all  where  the 
statutory  responsibility  is  placed.  I will 
tell  you  quite  frankly  the  dilemma  that 
one  gets  into.  If  there  are  a large  num- 
bers of  services  where  you  have  to  rely 
on  joint  arrangements,  then  it  would  tend 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  perhaps  the 
statutory  responsibility  was  not  correctly 
placed  on  the  local  authority.  If  there 
were  just  one  or  two,  perhaps  it  does  not 

matter  very  much. Councillor  Price : 

May  I,  Sir,  take  that  point  up?  On 
education  I think.it  is  fairly  clear  that,  as 


you  say,  higher  technological  education, 
even  only  on  grounds  of  economy,  would 
have  to  be  based  on  very  much  larger 
districts.  An  example  occurs  to  one  very 
readily  here.  Locally  you  have  the  West- 
minster Technical  Institute  which 
specialises  in  hotel  management  and 
structural  engineering.  Obviously  you 
do  not  want  every  college  to  cover  those 
aspects,  you  have  to  have  specialisation. 
But  as  far  as  that  is  concerned  there  is 
a fairly  clear  line  in  my  experience  of 
education  between  the  technological  side 
and  what  we  regard  as  normal  education, 
that  is  the  education  of  children.  I do 
not  think  any  difficulty  arises  there,  and 
I would  say  that  Beckenham  and  Penge 
as  a combined  unit  are  in  fact  fully 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  children’s  end 
of  education ; in  fact,  under  the  old  Act, 
of  course  Beckenham  did  to  a very  large 
extent  do  so.  The  equipment  of  the 
schools  until  recently  I would  have  said 
had  been  provided  under  the  old  Act  by 
Beckenham  and  Penge  to  a very  large 
extent  again,  but  of  course  there  has 
been  recently  a grammar  school  rebuild- 
ing. As  far  as  the  other  services  are 
concerned,  I feel  that  after  all  the  county 
administers  its  services,  at  any  rate 
locally,  by  using  our  own  officers  part- 
time,  which  I think  is  a sufficient  indica- 
tion that,  if  anything,  the  boot  should  be 
on  the  other  foot,  and  we  should  be 
allowed  to  use  our  own  officers. 

11694.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ othei 
services  ”? — I am  thinking  in  particular 
of  the  medical  officer  of  health  where  of 
(course  part  of  his  time  goes  to  the 
county  and  part  to  ourselves. 

11695.  You  have  come  on  to  another 
subject? Yes. 

11696.  So  on  education  you  would 
think,  prima  facie,  the  right  thing  is  to 
try  and  get  a definition  which  would  hive 
off  the  advanced  technological  education 
from  the  rest  of  the  service,  put  the 
responsibility  on  a wider  area  and  rely 
on  appropriate  co-operation  between  the 
education  authority  and  the  technological 
authority? 1 think  so,  Sir. 

11697.  What  about  the  making  of  a 
plan?  Again  in  evidence  we  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  evidence— in  fact  I would 
say  that  nearly  everybody  thinks  so — 
that  the  making  of  the  plan  for  Greater 
London  does  require  to  be  considered 
by  an  authority  covering  a very  wide 
area,  certainly  not  less  than  the  county, 
the  balance  of  opinion  perhaps  being 
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between  whether  it  should  be  done  by 
the  existing  planning  authorities,  the 
counties,  or  whether  it  should  be  made 

for  the  whole  of  Greater  London. 

The  overall  plan  is  so  vast  and  obviously 
so  integrated,  and  I feel  also  should 
spread  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
London,  that  you  have  so  many  planning 
authorities  involved  that  probably  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  it  would  be  for 
each  of  those  planning  authorities  to  pre- 
pare its  own  town  map  and  schemes 
within  its  area,  and  then  for  the  Minister 
to  set  up  some  body  to  co-ordinate,  quite 
outside  local  government,  a co-ordinat- 
ing body  as  in  fact  does  to  some  extent 
exist  today  ; the  counties  and  people  pre- 
pare the  map,  it  goes  to  the  Ministry  and 
in  my  experience  it  is  quite  often  varied 
at  Ministry  level. 

11698.  When  you  say  “each  planning 
authority  ” you  mean  each  planning 
authority  as  they  exist  at  the  present 
time? Yes. 

11699.  You  would  not  suggest  that  you 
would  prepare  your  scheme  for  Penge? 
You  would  not  suggest  you  should  be 
the  planning  authority  for  the  purposes 
of  making  a plan? As  an  amalgama- 

tion of  Penge  and  Beckenham  I think 
certainly  we  should  be  the  primary  in- 
stigators of  the  plan. 

11700.  Mr.  Cadbury:  So  that  instead 
of,  as  at  present,  about  nine  planning 
authorities  in  the  Greater  London  area, 
if  other  areas  followed  your  scheme 
there  would  be,  say,  50  or  40  authori- 
ties?  Yes. 

11701 . Or  rather  more  if  they  are  only 
100,000  each— it  would  be  more  like 

80? 1 fail  to  see  any  disadvantage 

in  that,  because  by  adopting  such  a pro- 
cess you  are  really  taking  the  maximum 
amount  of  local  knowledge  into  account. 
Then  you  have  a co-ordinating  body 
which  obviously  is  necessary  to  smooth 
out  differences. 

11702.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Is  not  the 
difficulty  that  you  do  not  get  any  sense 
of  regional  factors  introduced  into  the 
scheme  until  the  individual  local  authori- 
ties have  gone  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  preparing  their  scheme,  which  might 
turn  out  to  be  very  seriously  wrong  in 
some  major  factor  that  affects  the  whole 
region?  It  is  going  to  be  rather  a hand- 
ful for  the  Minister  to  cope  with  that 

sort  of  thing? -I  would  point  out,  Sir, 

that  the  Minister  took,  I think  I am  right 
in  saying,  something  like  five  years  to 


adopt  the  Kent  plan  under  the  present 
set-up.  I imagine  certainly  he  had  time 
within  that  period  to  have  co-ordinated 
any  number  of  local  authorities  around 
London. 

11703.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I think,  Coun- 
cillor Price,  everyone  who  comes  before 
us  accepts  the  fact  that  the  final  decision 
must  rest  with  the  Minister, _ that  in 
planning  there  is  a national  policy  in  the 
light  of  which  he  must  finally  adjudicate 
on  the  plans.  But  the  point  I think  we 
should  like  to  draw  you  on  and  get  your 
help  on  is  that  if  this  is  to  be  a local 
government  function,  the  preparation  of 
the  development  plan,  and  it  is  not  a 
static  thing,  it  is  moving  quickly  and 
other  revisions  have  to  take  place  for 
Greater  London  with  its  very  special 
problems,  what  machinery  of  local  gov- 
ernment would  you  recommend  to  bring 
forward  a co-ordinated  plan  so  that  the 
Minister  may  then  function  as  he  is 
bound  to  function  as  the  arbitrator  and 
final  judge  of  the  matter?  Some  people 
say  this  is  too  big  a thing  for  local  gov- 
ernment and  lay  it  fairly  and  squarely 
on  the  Minister’s  doorstep  from  the  out- 
set, that  he  is  both  to  initiate  the  plan 
and  adjudicate  on  it.  Other  people 
suggest  differing  patterns  of  local  govern- 
ment machinery  whereby  this  particular 
problem  can  be  dealt  with.  I think 
everyone  recognises  it  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  to  fit  into  the  pattern 
of  local  government.  I would  put  it 
tb  you  that  you  cannot  just 

say  it  should  be  the  Minister. 
We  want  you'  help  in  suggesting 
ways  and  means  of  producing  a Greater 
London  Plan  wihioh  co-ordinates  'the 
town  plan's  of  the  different  districts  or 
counties,  whatever  is  sat  up,  and  puts 
it  forward  .as  the  considered  judgment 
of  the  local  authority  for  the  final  deci- 
sioiii  an*d  • arbitration  of  'the  Minister.  I 
think  it  is  something  we  cannot  run 
away  from  i it  is  not  an  easy  problem  by 

any  means. No  Sir,  I would  not  wish 

to  be  thought  I am  light  minded 
enough  to  suggest  that  it  is  an  easy 
problem.  Whatever  system  you  use  it  is 
bound  to  -be  a very  complicated  and 
detailed  problem.  What  in  fact  happens 
at  the  present  moment,  is  it  not,  is  this, 
that  the  county  prepares  a town  map. 
It  then  'shows  that  town  map  to  a local 
authority  for  their  observations.  Those 
observations  are  taken  ‘into  account  or 
not  by  the  county  and  the  map  is  then 
submitted  ito  the  Minister.  You  have 
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a tfiree-:9tage  operation,  and  I am  sug- 
gesting (that  there  need  only  be  two. 
stages.  I am  suggesting  that,  provided 
the  planning  authority  covered  a wide 
enough  area  and  is  a big  enough 
authority  iso  handle  the  detailed  state- 
ments and  investigations  necessary  to 
prepare  at  town  map,  there  is  no  reason 
why  that  'town  map  should  not  go-  direct 
■to.  the  Minister  as  a co-ordinating 
authority.  At  the  present  moment  on 
the  county  basis  you  do  .in  fact  get 
clashes  between  counties.  I am  thinking 
particularly,  and  my  colleagues  will  be 
aware  of  this,  of  Farquhar  Street  in  our 
case  where  road  layouts  infringe  the 
county  boundary,  and  there  is  a great 
deal  of  difference  between  the  two. 
authorities  as  to  where  that  road  should 
run.  Obviously,  Ithe  Minister  comes 
down  and  says — “ It  runs  here  ” — and 
that  is  his  function.  That  particular 
aspect  would  be  no  different,  except  for 
the  cutting  out  of  another  stage,  which 
I would  suggest  merely  introduces  a 
further  area  of  disagreement  without  ithe 
detailed  local  knowledge  that  your  local 
planning  authority  would  have. 

11704.  So  you  really  do  fed  it  would 
be  feasible  to  produce  a coherent  plan 
for  Greater  London  with  80- planning 
authorities? 1 do,  because  the  plan- 

ning authorities  are  concerned  with  de- 
toil, and  there  is  nothing  to  stop  the 
Minister  from  laying  down  a broad 
policy  on  which  those  maps  should  be 
prepared  or  even,  if  he  sees  fit,  prepar- 
ing in  advance  a road  layout,  say,  on 
which  ithe  authorities  might  work. 

11705.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I was  going 
to  raise  that  point  of  roads  because  they 
are  so  vital  as  the  framework  of  any 
plan  that  it  would  be  very  foolish  to 
prepare  a town  plan  based  on  purely 
local  knowledge  without  knowing  what 
sort  of  through  roads  were  intended  to. 
come  through  the  district.  Would  you 
suggest  in  some  way  or  another  the  Min- 
ister— I suppose  in  this  case  i.t  wouild 
be  the  Minister  of  Transport — should  in- 
dicate to  you  if  there  were  to  be  any 

more  arterial  roads,  trunk  roads? 1 

would  certainly,  Sir. 

11706.  And  whether  he  had  any  par- 
ticular views  on  major  roads  at  all.  You 
would  wish  to  have  that  information  be- 
fore you  started  doing  your  plan? 1 

would  most  certainly  suggest  that  would 
'be  the  right  way  to  tackle  it,  Sir. 


11707.  There  are  of  course  other 
things  such  as  the  general  optimum 
population,  wbidh  would  be  largely  in- 
fluenced by  the  allocation  of  land. 
Would  you  expect  some  indications  .to 

be  given  about  that  in  advance? Yes 

Sir,  I think  that  would  also  be  a point 
oin  which  the  Minister  might  consider 
giving  his  broad  view  of  the  whole  of 
an  area  such  as  London,  congested  as 
it  is  and  changing  as  it  must  necessarily 
be  if  we  are  to  have  proper  town 
planning  in  the  future. 

11708.  My  only  point  is  this,  that  in 
your  layout  you  seem  to  be  putting  a 
very  considerable  measure  of  responsi- 
bility on  the  Minister,  not  merely  for 
determining  the  plan  at  the  end  of  the 
day  as  approving  authority,  at  which 
stage  he  has  to  consider  objections  raised 
.to  the  plan,  but  also  in  indicating  at 
the  outset  what  there  ought  to  be  in  the 
plan  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  him 

for  approval. Yes,  I realise  that  is 

so,  I realise  the  difficulty,  but  I feel  that 
that  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  happens 
unofficially  at  the  moment. 

11709.  I.t  is  not  a part  of  the 
established  procedure? No,  quite. 

11710.  There  is  just  one  other  point 
where  this  question  of  the  operative 
authority  arises,  and  that  is  on  the  ques- 
tion of  housing  outside  the  area  of  the 
authority.  As  you  know  very  well,  the 
housing  problem  in  the  Greater  London 
area  really  falls  into  two  parts ; what 
authorities  can  do  within  their  own 
district,  and  it  has  never  been  in  question 
that  the  local  housing  authority  is 
responsible  for  that,  at  any  rate  outside 
the  London  County  Council  area ; the 
other  is  in  many  districts,  of  which 
Penge  may  well  be  one,  where  the  time 
has  come  when  there  has  to  be  a certain 
amount  of  exporting  of  population. 
Arrangements  for  that  can  only  be  made 
outside  the  district  and,  in  view  of  the 
general  spread  of  population  and  the 
green  belt  policy,  i.t  usually  now  means 
movement  to  such  a distance  that  it 
involves  moving  employment  at  the  same 
time  as  housing.  We  have  a good  deal 
of  evidence  from  local  government  since 
you  put  in  your  own  evidence,  and  there 
again  it  seems  to  be  generally  accepted 
that  so  far  as  there  has  to  be  a move- 
ment of  population  to  a considerable 
distance  from  London  that  that  can  best 
be  undertaken  by  some  authority  which 
has  responsibility  at  any  rate  for  a much 
wider  area  than  what  we  would  call  the 
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local  housing  authority.  Have  you 
thought  about  that  problem?  Does  it 

arise  in  Penge? Councillor  Mitchell : 

The  housing  problem  in  Penge,  Sir,  is 
very  acute,  but  the  acuteness  of  the 
problem  is  caused  to  some  extent  by 
what  I might  term  the  misappropriation 
of  land.  In  Penge  we  have  a large 
number  of  large  Victorian  houses  which 
are  not  suitable  for  conversion ; 'they 
have  worn  out  their  useful  life,  but  you 
cannot  say  they  are  slums.  The  point 
is  that  if  those  houses  were  demolished 
and  other  buildings  put  up  in  their  place 
a more  beneficial  use  of  the  land  might 
be  obtained — I do  not  say  it  would  be, 
but  it  is  possible.  The  other  point  is 
that  I do  not  think  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Penge  work  in  local  industries. 
A great  number  of  people  commute  to 
London  each  day  for  work.  We  have  a 
lot  of  small  industry  in  Penge  which 
does  employ  a lot  of  labour,  but  I do 
not  think  it  is  the  type  of  industry  which 
is  expanding  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
would  want  to  move  to  a new  town.  The 
question  of  building  is  almost  static,  and 
until  we  have  demolished  old  properties 
and  re-build  we  are  more  or  less  at  a 
standstill.  I think  Beckenham  are  in 
much  the  same  position.  They  have 
built  up  to  their  full  extent,  but  with 
the  amalgamation  with  Beckenham  you 
would  have  a much  larger  authority 
which  would  be  able  to  take  a much 
bolder  view  of  redevelopment.  I am 
thinking  of  the  border  of  Penge  and 
Beckenham,  the  long  strip  which  goes 
up  to  Crystal  Palace  which  has  a lot  of 
property.  I think  one  authority  could 
redevelop  and  utilise  it  much  better  than 
if  two  authorities  were  working  on  the 
same  problem. 

11711.  We  have  to  assume  the 
amalgamation  of  the  areas  for  the  pur- 
poses of  our  discussion,  of  course, 
because  all  your  arguments  are  on  the 
basis  that  amalgamation  takes  place.  Is 
it  your  view  then  that  with  the  amalga- 
mation you  would  be  able  to  provide 
more  houses,  and  that  that  would  go 
quite  a long  way  towards  meeting  the 
existing  local  need  without  conflicting 
with  the  proper  requirements  of  the 

planning  scheme? 1 think  so.  Sir.  T 

think  the  whole  outlook  of  building  and 
rehousing  would  take  a bolder  view.  I 
think  that  must  come ; if  you  have  a 
county  borough  you  have  the  authority 
and  you  have  a bolder  outlook  than  you 
have  in  a small  organisation. 


11712.  The  bolder  outlook  would  not 

affect  the  amount  of  land  available? 

It  would  not,  no,  but  the  development 
of  the  land  would  be  better  utilised.  It 
is  the  actual  utilisation  of  land  rather 
than  the  amount  which  is  the  deciding 
factor. 

11713.  In  so  far  as  it  may  be  found 
necessary  to  provide  for  overspill  from 
the  Greater  London  area,  and  in  so  far 
as  the  new  county  'boroughs  did  require 
to  avail  themselves  of  that  procedure, 
would  you  agree  that  would  have  to'  be 
done  by  some  authority  wider  than  the 

county  borough? The  qverspill  would 

have  to  be  done  by  a larger  authority  I 
think.  I think  that  must  come,  because 
otherwise  you  are  going  to  have  so  many 
people  all  having  a little  land,  and  you 
have  to  co-ordinate  it  somewhere. 

11714.  Mr.  Cadbury : Just  to  take  that 
point,  if  you  recognise  that  the  overspill 
problem  of  the  whole  of  London  is  some- 
thing that  needs  some  larger  authority, 
would  you  for  that  purpose  rely  on  a 
voluntary  combination  of  the  county 
borough  pattern  that  you  suggest,  or  do 
you  think  really  in  fact  that  there  would 
have  to  be  some  higher  authority  to 

handle  that? To  handle  the  whole 

overspill  population  I think  a higher 
authority  'would  be  necessary. 

11715.  So  that  your  request  for  county 
borough  status  is  somewhat  qualified? 

ilt.  is  qualified  in  so  far  of  course  as 

the  whole  overspill  of  Greater  London 
is  a thing  which  I do  not  think  one 
county  borough  or  any  county  borough 
could  really  co-ordinate. 

Mr.  Cadbury:  The  position  is  this, 
that  in  the  rest  of  the  country  an  area 
of  100,000  population  might  very  well 
look  'to  be  considered  for  county  borough 
status.  There  are  problems,  and  we  are 
now  on  one  of  them,  that  make  some 
people  think — not  necessarily  us  on  this 
side  of  the  table,  but  the  evidence  we 
have  received  is  pretty  conclusive — that 
the  overspill  problem  of  the  Greater 
London  conurbation  is  something  which 
does  need  special  machinery.  I come 
back  to  the  point  which  I put  to  your 
colleague : is  that  machinery  going  to  be 
a machinery  of  local  government,  or  is  it 
going  to  be  the  machinery  of  central  gov- 
ernment? If  it  is  the  machinery  of  local 
government,  then  your  county  borough 
status  is  somewhat  qualified  and  “ most 
purpose  ” would  be  substituted  for  “ alH 
purpose 
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11716.  Sir  John  Wrigley  : If  I may  say 
so,  we  now  have  -two-  of  the  four  things 
which  have  been  put  to  you.  You  seem 
rather  to  recognise  that  advanced  techno- 
logical education  should  'be  handled  by 
some  wider  authority.  You  think  on 
planning  and  roads  the  respective  Minis- 
tries should  give  you  sufficient  guidance 
to  enable  the  responsibility  to'  remain 
with  the  local  authority.  Do  you  put 
overspill  with  technological  education  or 

with  transport  and  planning? 1 think 

the  overspill  must  come  from  the  outer 
space.  Overspill  is  such  a tremendous 
thing.  You  have  got  to  build  up  an 
entirely  new  town  to  account  (for  over- 
spill in  various  pants  of  the  country. 

117.17.  Mr.  Cadbury : That  is  one 
method  which  has  been  adopted  very 
successfully,  and  that  was  originally  ini- 
tiated by  central  government  but  .there 
are  other  things  which  in  some  areas  are 
being  tried  out  for  the  sort  of  problem 
which  you  have  in  Penge  and  Beckenham 
— higher  densities  and  the  densities 
cannot  obviously  be  dealt  with  on  a 
piecemeal  basis. Obviously  not. 

11718.  What  we  should  like  your 
help  on  is  this.  What  sort  of  structure 
oif  government  do  you  suggest  for 
dealing  with  what  is  clearly  a very  major 

problem? If  the  policy  for  dealing 

with  this  -is  as  it  is  at  the  moment,  that 
you  are  building  your  new  town  and  you 
are  taking  whole  communities  and 
putting  them  together  as  a new  town, 
then  the  present  system  appears  to  be 
working  quite  satisfactorily ; but  if  you 
are  going  to  take 

11719.  May  I interrupt?  Originally 
new  towns  were  a conception  of  central 
government,  but  at  present  the  overspill 
problem  is  being  dealt  with  by  the 
counties,  Middlesex,  the  London  County 

Council,  and  so  on. Yes,  the  principle 

of  new  towns  which  was  devised  by  the 
central  government  does  seem  to  be  quite 
desirable.  In  fact,  if  you  move  an 
industry  you  have  to  have  people  to  work 
in  the  industry.  If  you  adopt  this  piece- 
meal, and  say  we  have  1,000  people  we 
want  to  move  and  we  put  those  people 
in  a part  of  the  country,  we  have  actually 
got  to  take  industry  and  everything  else 
for  these  people.  I think  a central 
system  would  be  by  far  the  best. 

11720.  I accept  the  position  that  it  is 
difficult,  but  at  present  the  Government, 
having  primed  the  pump,  having  started 


the  thing,  At  is  now  a county  responsi- 
bdiity;  Middlesex  are  (talking  about  a 
new  town  ; we  have  the  Town  Develop- 
ment Act  which  us  being  organised  very 
largely  by  the  counties.  If  you  replace 
the  counties  by  a series  of  county 
boroughs  who  is  going  to  deal  with  this 
particular  problem,  that  is  the  point  we 

want  to  get  your  help  on? The  only 

thing  I think  would  'be  co-ordination  by 
those  bodies,  otherwise  you  would  have 
all  these  county  'boroughs  working  on, 
say,  1,000  persons  each.  It  has  to  be 
co-ordinated  somewhere. 

11721.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  If  it  is 
accepted  that  it  has  to  be  done  within 
local  government,  which  is  the  position 
at  the  moment,  would  you  put  this 
responsibility  on  a body  of  the  same 
size  as  you  are  putting  your  technological 

education — a regional  body? It 

would  have  to  'be  a matter  which  is  co- 
ordinated by  the  councils. — Councillor 
Price : May  t make  one  point  on 

densities  under  town  planning?  Mr. 
Cadbury  said  that  ithe  densities  could 
not  -be  decided  oil  a piecemeal  basis.  I 
must  point  out  that  as  far  as  our  quarter 
of  London  is  concerned  that  is  precisely 
the  effect  of  the  present  town  planning 
provision,  because  a little  quarter  of  Kent 
creeps  into  London.  Kent  arranges  the 
densities  for  that  corner;  the  London 
County  Council  arrange  the  densities 
outside  it;  and  there  .is  not  always  the 
co-ordination  one  might  expect  between 
area  densities.  I can  if  you  wish  go 
into  detail ; two  instances  readily  occur 
to  me. 

11722.  Mr.  Cadbury : I could  give  you 
several  instances  of  the  difficulty  of  it, 
but  our  object  here  is  to  try  and  secure 
from  you  your  plan  for  dealing  with 
these  obviously  difficult  problems.  One 
of  ithe  changing  problems  is  that  the 
densities  which  were  originally  con- 
ceived by  Professor  Abercrombie  17  or 
18  years  ago  may  or  may  not  be  the 
right  densities  for  today.  They  need 
handling  surely  on  a broader  basis  (than 
in  one  particular  area,  and  it  is  ithe 
structure  of  government  wihuch  you 
would  suggest  for  dealing  with  that  sort 
of  problem  on  which  we  want  your 
help,  not  necessarily  as  to  whether  the 
change  would  ibe  to  a higher  or  a lower 

density. From  that  point  of  view 

there  seems  to  me  little  difficulty  in 
getting  an  adequate  co-ordination 
■between  the  various  local  authorities  once 
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those  local  authorities  feel  themselves  to 
be  fa  some  way  the  equals  of  the  people 
they  axe  dealing  with.  This  is  a very 
important  psychological  point.  Quite 
Obviously,  an  urban  district  council  on 
the  outskirts  of  London  dealing  with  the 
L.C.C.  does  not  feel  that  it  has  exactly 
the  same  powers  and  standing,  shall  we 
say.  I think  you  would  get  a better 
feeling  between  local  authorities,  and  I 
can  see  no  difficulty  in  co-ordinating 
planning  matters  on  their  boundaries  in 
the  preparation  of  the  map. 

11723.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  One  other 
service  which  operates  over  a wide  area 
is  the  fire  brigade.  At  the  .present  time 
there  will  be  I suppose  the  nine  authori- 
ties of  the  Greater  London  region.  Are 
you  suggesting  that  if  you  became  an 
enlarged  authority  the  fire  brigade 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  new  coun- 
cil or  that  it  should  be  retained  by  some 
authority  on  at  any  rate  a more  regional 
area? — — Councillor  Smith : We  feel  in 
the  case  of  the  fire  services,  as  we  say  in 
our  submission  here,  that  it  should  be 
dealt  with  on  a broader  basis  than  a 
county  borough. 

11724.  Mr.  Cadbury:  By  joint 

arrangements,  Councilor  Smith,  or  by 
setting  up  some  regional  or  area  body? 
Exactly. 

11725.  Which? A regional  or  area 

body  according  to  what  experience 
taught  for  handling  the  fire  arrangements 
in  an  area  much  wider  than  the  com- 
bined area  of  Beckenham  and  Kent. 

11726.  You  say  in  your  opening  state- 
ment—" where  joint  arrangements  should 
be  made”. -That  is  right. 

11727.  Is  it  joint  arrangements  or  is 
it  a body  which  has  the  statutory  powers 
laid  upon  it?  Do  you  see  the  difference? 

1 see  the  difference  ; I was  just  trying 

to  give  it  a little  thought.  I should  have 
said  it  would  be  possible  to  make  ade- 
quate joint  arrangements  for  the  fire 
service. 

11728.  Miss  Johnston : And  the  ambu- 
lance service? And  the  ambulance 

service,  yes. 

11729.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  There  are 
two  differences.  One  is:  whose  head 
is  hit  when  anything  goes  wrong?  The 
second  is:  is  the  charge  for  it  borne 

on  local  rates  or  by  precept? 

Exactly. 

11730.  Those  are  the  two  differences. 
Have  you  considered  which  you  would 


really  favour? Not  sufficiently  to 

make  a statement. 

Iil731.  You  agree  it  needs  to  be  con- 
sidered over  a wider  area,  but  whether 
at  should  be  dealt  with  by  joint  arrange- 
ments or  by  being  handed  over  to  some 
other  authority  you  would  really  rather 
leave  open? Yes. 

11732.  Mr.  Cadbury:  There  is  one 
other  service  on  which  at  any  rate  some 
people  feel  that  there  is  need  for  a 
wider  authority  than  anyhow  the 
borough  or  even  the  sort  of  county 
borough  you  are  suggesting,  and  that  is 
the  disposal  of  refuse.  We  have  had 
a good  deal  of  evidence  that  there  is 
some  cross-traffic  in  refuse.  The  central 
areas  have  inevitably  a more  difficult 
problem  than  the  outer  areas.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  may  have  to  go  further 
because  the  outer  areas  have  already 
snaffled  the  suitable  gravel  pits,  chalk 
pits,  marshes  and  so  on  for  their  disposal. 

I do  not  know  whether  you  have  con- 
sidered it  in  Penge,  but  perhaps  it  is  a 
fair  question  to  ask : how  do  you  dispose 

of  your  refuse  at  the  present  time? 

At  the  moment  the  whole  of  Penge  refuse 
is  sent  to  Beckenham  and  disposed  of  in 
the  Beckenham  destructor. 

11733.  It  is  incinerated?  You  are  not 
concerned  with  finding  tipping  space? 

• We  are  not  concerned  with  finding 

tipping  space.  We  believe  the  present 
arrangements  for  disposal  of  refuse  are 
adequate  for  the  new  borough. 

11734.  For  how  long  ahead? — because 
we  are  told  these  refuse  destructors  have 
a limited  life,  and  we  have  had  evidence 

that  they  are  uneconomic  to  renew? 

Councillor  Price:  The  Beckenham  des- 
tructor has  been  built  since  the  war.  It 
was  specifically  built  with  adequate 
capacity  to  dispose  of  the  Penge  refuse, 
and  the  arrangements  between  the  two 
authorities  and  the  contract  for  carrying 
that  out  have  been  working  very 
amicably  ever  since.  It  is  a modern  type, 
so  that  there  is  practically  nothing  which 
is  undisposable ; that  is  to  say,  clinker 
goes  to  brickfields,  tin  to  salvage,  etc. ; 
so  there  is  for  all  practical  purposes  no 
tipping  whatever. 

11735.  So  that  from  your  point  of  view 
you  would  not  say  refuse  disposal  needed 
a wider  authority  at  any  rate  than  the 
two  boroughs? No,  definitely  not. 

11736.  Miss  Johnston:  Could  I ask  one 
question  about  the  health  services?  _ I 
think  when  your  council  came  to  give 
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evidence  they  said  everything  worked  all 
right  at  present  but  they  would  like  to 
take  over  the  health  services,  excluding 
the  ambulance  service.  I take  it  your 
view  would  be  that  Penge  alone  would 
be  rather  small  for  administering  the 

health  service? Councillor  Coppard : 

We  do  feel  it  is  too  small  and  at  the 
moment  we  do  not  have  the  public  health 
powers.  We  would  like  to  control  more 
public  health  matters  but  we  feel  of 
course  that  the  question  of  expense  does 
come  into  this.  One  of  the  objects  of 
it  all  is  to  keep  expenses  down,  and  we 
do  feel  that  with  county  borough  status 
we  could  work  the  full  public  health 
■ service  much  more  economically  than  it 
is  done  now. 

11737.  And  more  satisfactorily? 

Undoubtedly  I think  because  we  should 
have  our  own  full-time  officers  which  we 
have  not  at  the  moment.  We  have  not 
a full-time  medical  officer,  we  have  only 
a part-time  medical  officer  of  Health. 

11738.  I rather  think  that  the  joint 
number  of  children  in  care  in  Penge  and 

Beckenham  is  extremely  small? It  is, 

thank  goodness. 

11739.  If  you  became  an  authority  you 
would  be  obliged  under  the  Children 
Act  to  have  a children’s  officer  and  a 
children’s  committee  and  run  homes. 
Have  you  considered  whether  you  would 
have  enough  children  to  warrant  that 
kind  of  service? — — We  hope  of  course 
that  we  should  not,  but  I see  no  reason 
why,  if  it  ever  became  necessary  or  if 
it  were  statutory,  we  should  not  do  this, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  fire  service  and 
the  ambulance  service,  jointly  with  an- 
other authority. — Councillor  Price : It 
must  be  remembered,  if  I may  come  in, 
Sir,  that  as  far  as  boarding  out  children 
is  concerned  of  course  the  statement  is 
quite  true,  you  must  have  a boarding  out 
committee,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
within  the  Beckenham  area  at  present 
there  are  several  homes  in  which  children 
are  boarded  out.for  Kent  County  Council 
under  the  control  of  the  boarding  out 
committee  already  in  existence. 

11740.  I expect  the  children  come  from 

a wide  area? Not  necessarily ; we 

have  a fair  number  of  children  who  come 
from  our  own  area  who  are  boarded  out 
outside  our  area,  and  vice  versa.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  check  the  exact 
incidence  by  merely  considering  the  chil- 
dren boarded  out  locally. 


11741.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Your  case 
on  that  really,  is  that  you  have  enough 
accommodation  in  Penge  and  Beckenham 
for  your  local  needs,  or  could  have 
enough  accommodation? Yes,  Sir  un- 

doubtedly, in  view  particularly  of  the 
policy  of  the  boarding  out  committee  to 
find  accommodation,  with  foster  parents 
rather  than  in  public  homes. 

11742.  We  have  been  spending  our  time 
going  through  the  individual  services  and 
picking  up  those  points  where  at  any  rate 
the  problem  has  been  raised  in  evidence 
we  have  received  from  other  authorities 
about  certain  services  which  quite  com- 
monly seemed  to  call  for  consideration 
over  a wider  area,  and  that  is  why  we 
have  thought  that  we  ought  to  test  the 
conception  which  you  have  raised  of  a 
county  borough  which  in  terms  involves 
the  acceptance  of  the  responsibility  for 
all  purposes,  because  we  have  found  in 
a number  of  other  areas  where  they  have 
started  by  talking  about  county  borough 
status  what  they  have  really  meant  would 
be  more  correctly  described  as  “most 
purposes  ” authority.  As  far  as  I can 
see  there  are  two  or  three  services  where 
you  think  responsibility  would  -be  better 
dischargd  by  a wider  local  government 
authority.  There  are  one  or  two  other 
services  which  you  think  you  could  cope 
with  if  the  Minister  gave  you  a certain 
amount  of  initiative  and  guidance.  But 
for  the  general  range  of  services — educa- 
tion, health,  and  highways — which  are  at 
present  county  services  you  do  wish  to 
accept  the  responsibility  for  the  services? 
Councillor  Smith : Yes,  Sir. 

11743.  Is  there  anything  you  would 
wish  to  say  to  us  as  a result  of  those  ques- 
tions and  of  your  answers  to1  them?  We 
have  not  in  fact  gone  into  the  question 
of  your  amalgamation  with  Beckenham. 
It  just  seems  to  us  that  is  your  proposi- 
tion, you  think  it  would  be  desirable  and 
that  it  would  produce  an  area  of  the  right 
size.  Are  there  any  other  points  you 

would  like  to  raise  with  us? As  I said 

in  my  opening  statement,  we  think  the 
affinity  and  integration  which  already 
exists  between  Beckenham  and  Penge  is 
a very  important  point.  There  are' many 
other  instances  than  the  odd  ones  I men- 
tioned. For  instance,  in  the  world  of 
youth,  the  1903  Squadron  of  the  A.T.C., 
although  it  is  based  at  Penge,  covers 
Beckenham  ; the  same  thing  applies  to  the 
Sea  Cadets,  it  is  Beckenham  and  Penge. 
There  are  many  other  instances  where 
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we  do  work  together.  What  is  more, 
from  a human  point  of  view,  there  are 
many  Penge  people  who  have  married 
and  live  in  Beckenham,  and  to  some 
extent  vice  versa.  It  is  almost  a joint 
community  already  in  many  ways. 

11744.  Yes,  naturally  we  very  carefully 
read  all  you  have  said  about  that  and 
the  various  points  of  contact  and  close 
association  and  so  on.  Naturally  we  shall 
take  acount  of  that ; it  just  did  not  seem 
to  lend  itself  to  any  questions.  I think 
we  have  exhausted  the  questions  we 
wanted  to  ask  you,  but  if  there  is  more 
you  wish  to  say  to  us  now  please  do  so. 
I should  say  the  Chairman  was  sorry  he 
could  not'  be  here  this  morning,  but  we 
are  taking  evidence  from  a very  large 
number  of  people  and  it  just  is  not 
possible  for  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mission always  to  be  present ; those  who 
are  not  here  will  of  course  read  very 
carefully  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
If  there  is  anything  more  you  would  like 

to  say  to  -us,  please  -do  so. Councillor 

trice:  I would  only  like  to-  add  one 


thing,  it  is  really  on  human  grounds,  and 
t-h-at  is  -that  Penge  has  always  had  an 
intense  community  spirit.  ,1  think  one 
must  say  that  any  -other  method  of  dis- 
posing of  Penge,  let  us  put  it  as  -briefly 
as  -that,  -than  amalgamation  with  Becken- 
ham would  break  -that  community  spirit 
or  stand  a goo-d  chance  of  doing  so.  I 
think  the  community  spirit  could  ride 
and  would  ride  the  amalgamation  with 
Beckenham. 

11745.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  It  only  re- 
mains for  me  to  thank  you,  both  for 
-the  evidence  that  you  have  -submitted  in 
writing  -and  for  coming  here  this  morn- 
ing and  answering  our  questions,  which 
-have  necessarily  -been  -directed  -to-  find- 
ing out  o-ver  the  whole  range  of  services 
wha-t  yo-u  really  -had  in  mind.  That  is 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  consider 
the  -merits  of  what  you  have  put  in  front 
of  -us.  -I  would  say  thank  you  very 

much  indeed. Councillor  Smith : 

Thank  you,  Sir,  for  yo-ur  consideration 
and  -tolerance. 


{The  witnesses  withdrew) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Mr.  C.  V.  Moverley 
Mr.  J.  T.  Gregory 
Miss  E.  M.  Corbett 
Mr.  L.  Welsh 

on  behalf  of  the  London  County  Council  Staff  Association 
Called  and  Examined 


11746.  Sir  John  Wrigley : The  Chair- 
man has  asked  me  to  express  his  regret 
that  he  could  not  be  here  this  morning. 
As  I am  sure  you  can  appreciate,  with 
such  a volume  of  evidence  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  all  members  of  the  Commission 
to  ibe  ^present  on  all  occasions,  but  of 
course  'those  who  are  not  present  _ will 
carefully  read  the  record  of  proceedings. 
You  probably  know  about  the  procedure 
which  we  have  adopted  in  the  past,  which 
is  generally  to  suggest  that  people  who 
attend  as  witnesses  should  if  they  so 
wish  make  something  in  the  nature  of 
one  or  more  opening  statements,  and 
that  we  should  'then  proceed  to  discus- 
sion 'and  questions  afterwards.  But  we 
always  say  that  it  as  your  case  which  is 
coming  ‘before  us  and  we  want  you  to 
leave  yourselves  free  to  present  the  case 
as  you  think  fit.  Would  that  suit  you? 

Mr.  Moverley.  That  would  suit  us 

admirably,  Sir,  yes.  We  wish  first  of  all 
to  thank  the  Commission  for  this  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  orally  -to  our  written 
evidence  and  .to'  say  that  the  Staff 
Association  we  represent  will  be  pleased 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commis- 
sion any  further  information  it  is  within 
its  competence  to  afford. 

May  I then  introduce  myself  and  my 
colleagues  accompanying  me?  I am 
Charles  Moverley,  the  present  President 
of  the  London  County  Council  Staff 
Association  in  this  its  50th  year  since  its 
inauguration  in  1909.  This  honour,  of 
which  I am  fully  conscious,  came  after 
successive  elections  to  the  chair  of  the 
chief  committees  of  .the  Association.  On 
31st  of  this  month  I complete  39  years 
on  the  major  establishment  of  the 
London  County  Council  as  an  adminis- 
trative officer  in  .the  Architect’s  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Laurence  Welsh  is  the  Secretary 
of  our  Association  and  has  been  so  since 
1955  but  previously  to  that  date  he  had 
had  a long  career  in  the  Education  and 
Public  Health  departments,  being  for 
five  years  in  the  administrative  charge 
of  one  of  the  Public  Health  Divisions 
of  the  latter  named  deoartment. 


Miss  Margaret  Corbett  is  a senior 
administrative  officer  in  .the  Education 
Department  with  long  service  to  her 
credit  and  whose  recent  experience  has 
been  concerned  with  the  teaching  staff 
and  .the  provision  of  facilities  for  recrea- 
tion and  social  and  physical  training  for 
school  children. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Gregory,  currently  the  Chair- 
man of  the  General  Committee  of  the 
Association,  is  a senior  administrative 
officer  in  the  Welfare  Department  with 
wide  knowledge  of  its  residential  services 
and  who  has  played  a major  rdle  in  the 
development  of  welfare  for  the 
handicapped. 

We  are,  in  effect,  a very  small  sample 
of  the  kind  of  people  we  represent — 
some  nine  or  ten  thousand  of  them. 

We  could,  of  course,  have  attended  in 
greater  strength  with  more  individuals 
speaking  as  experts  in  some  particular 
aspects  of  our  work.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, it  would  have  been  unlikely  .that 
an  immediate  considered  reply  could 
have  been  given  to  every  question  which 
the  members  of  the  Commission  might 
wish  to  put  to  us.  As  it  is  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  answer  anv  question  now  to 
the  best  of  our  ability  or  to  submit 
written  answers  later. 

But  before  questions,  Sir,  after  some 
brief  remarks  by  myself,  I propose,  if 
you  will  allow,  to  ask  Mr.  Welsh  to 
supplement  what  we  have  said  in  our 
written  evidence  on  Public  Health 
matters,  then  Miss  Corbett  will  speak 
briefly  on  the  Education  Service 
followed  by  Mr.  Gregory  on  Welfare — 
we  have  selected  three  typical  subjects 
on  which  we  would  like  to  speak. 

We  have  had  in  mind,  of  course,  what 
we  have  seen  of  the  evidence  submitted 
bv  other  bodies  and  are  aware  that  much 
of  it  is  contrary  to  the  opinions  we 
submit. 

Nevertheless,  freeing  ourselves  from 
all  dogmatism,  and  with  due  respect  for 
others,  we  appear  before  you  wkh  no 
political  brief,  ready  to  give  in  good 
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faith  the  views  of  the  people  we  repre- 
seat— people  who  work  the  great 
machine  that  is  called  for  in  the  admini- 
stration of  the  London  County  Council. 
When  we  say  we  represent  these  people, 
we  would  wish  to  emphasise  that  they 
comprise  not  only  the  administrative, 
clerical  and  cognate  grades,  but  also  civil, 
mechanical,  electrical,  heating  and 
ventilating  and  structural  engineers ; 
architects,  planners  and  surveyors, 
valuers,  lawyers,  doctors,  nurses,  housing 
managers,  rent  collectors,  welfare  and 
social  workers  and  a score  of  other 
avocations. 

As  an  Association  we  have  formulated 
no  policy  on  the  form  of  government 
best  suited  for  London  but  we  possess 
first-hand  knowledge  on  the  effects  of 
managing  public  affairs  and  providing 
public  services  through  the  medium  of 
a large  organisation.  We  read  that  Mr. 
Lawson,  a member  of  your  Commission, 
has  said  to  our  employers  “ an  organisa- 
tion as  large  as  that  of  the  London 
County  Council  is  fair  game  for  people 
who  say  it  must  be  too  large,  it  must 
be  bureaucratic,  it  must  be  extravagant, 
its  expenses  must  be  too  high,  and  this 
and  that  and  the  other  ”.  He  also  asked 
them  how  they  prevented  staff  growing 
to  too  large  dimensions.  We  say  quite 
emphatically,  although  with  all  respect, 
that  the  evidence  of  our  members,  based 
on  years  of  knowledge  and  eXDerience, 
is  that  this  particular  large  organisation 
does  operate  with  reasonable  ease,  with- 
out sacrificing  economy,  efficiency, 
humanity  or  democratic  control. 

This  considered  view — the  ooinion  as 
it  were  of  the  workers  at  the  coal  face- 
rs something  of  which  we  believe  the 
Commission  would  wish  to  know  in 
order  that  it  mav  he  weighed  with  other 
evidence  it  mav  have  'before  it. 

Tn  nutting  forward  the  allegation  that 
administration  by  any  large  organisation 
inevitably  entails  remoteness  and  bureau- 
cracy it  is  said  that  the  citizen  and  rate- 
nayer  understands  the  Town  Hall  where 
he  can  get  satisfaction  or  at  least  readily 
state  his  complaint — ibut  that  he  does 
not  know  what  goes  on  at  Countv  Hall 
or  one  of  Countv  Hall’s  local  offices — 
that  he  does  not  know  where  they  are 
and  even  when  he  gets  there  he  gets 
little  satisfaction.  That  is  not  our  ex- 
perience at  all.  Sir.  Not  at  all. 

The  essential  thing  is  to  establish  con- 
tact 'between  the  citizen  and  someone 
who  is  able  to  meet  his  needs  and  it 
is  the  ready  availability  of  that  contact 


and  the  nature  of  the  service  received 
that  matters.  Few  Town  Halls  house  all 
the  services  dispensed  by  the  Borough, 
even  today,  and  they  must  necessarily 
refer  many  enquirers  regarding  these  ser- 
vices, to  other  addresses.  If  the  number 
of  services  for  which  the  Town  Hall  is 
the  symbolic  centre  were  added  to — 
there  would  be  even  greater  necessity  for 
dispersal.  However,  our  experience  is  that 
once  the  contact  has  been  made  it  matters 
little  to  the  recipient  whether  the  service 
is  run  by  the  local  Borough  ox  by  the 
London  County  Council  provided  he  or 
she  has  a reasonably  .polite  reception,  an 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  needs  of  the  case  and  a speedy 
and  efficient  application  of  the  appro- 
priate service.  This  is  true  not  only  of 
medical  and  remedial  services  but  also 
of  service  in  the  administration  of 
various  Acts  of  Parliament  such  as 
Building  Acts  or  Town  Planning  Acts. 
In  the  widest  sense  of  the  term  we  sub- 
mit that  it  is  efficiency  which  is  of  para- 
mount importance. 

This  efficiency  can  be  provided  only 
by  staff  who  in  the  same  wide  sense  of 
the  word  are  themselves  efficient  The 
question  then  arises  as  to  what  circum- 
stances will  encourage  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  staff  of  the  right  quality  ; 
staff  intellectually  and  educationally  of  a 
sufficiently  high  standard  and  with  a 
sufficient  sense  of  dedication  to  the 
public  service,  who  will  carry  out  their 
various  duties  fully,  'promptly  and  with 
true  humanity.  We  say,  Sir,  that  these 
circumstances  can  best  be  provided — we 
would  almost  go  so  far  as  to  say  can 
only  be  .provided — within  a large  estab- 
lishment where  it  is  .possible  to  provide 
adequate  career  .prospects,  a sufficient 
number  of  reasonably  senior  posts  with 
worthwhile  work  to  be  done,  requiring 
responsibility,  wisdom  and  judgment  and 
where  the  qualities  of  personality  and 
vocational  pride  can  be  fostered. 

Some  witnesses,  however,  make  the 
further  criticism. that  even  conceding  the 
validity  of  the  argument  foregoing— as 
indeed  they  must — such  staff  would  all 
the  more  be  likely  to  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  functions  of  government  and 
not  confine  themselves  to  administration. 
The  minority  party  of  the  London 
County  Council,  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
notable  successes  which  the  .London 
County  Council  had  achieved  and  to  the 
standard  of  service  provided,  said  that 
these  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Council  can  draw  upon  the  revenues  of 
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one  of  the  richest  areas  in  the  world  and 
by  virtue  of  its  powers  and  responsibili- 
ties has  attracted  a staff  of  very  high 
quality.  They  also  say  that  members  are 
increasingly  unable  to  keep  control  of 
the  general  direction  of  policy.  They  and 
others  seem  to  imply  that  in  face  of  the 
immense  volume  of  work  which  needs  to 
be  done,  the  elected  member  cannot  keep 
pace  with  the  spate  of  reports  and  other 
papers  dealing  with  so  many  projects  and 
therefore  loses  control. 

We  are  here  on  somewhat  delicate 
ground  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  who 
are  on  the  inside  of  this  great  machine 
know  that  our  senior  officers  wield  power 
only  by  that  high  repute  in  which  their 
advice  is  held ; that  this  advice  is  re- 
spected because  experience  at  first  hand 
has  given  the  Chairmen  and  Committees 
confidence  in  the  impartial  and  compet- 
ent recommendations  of  these  officers : 
that  apart  from  any  question  of  per- 
sonal integrity,  the  interplay  of  different 
departmental  points  of  view  working  to- 
wards a common  end — these  separate 
but  unified  departmental  interests  pre- 
vent the  throwing  up  of  strong,  forceful 
individual  senior  officers  who  would 
attempt  to  “ run  ” the  Council. 

Moreover — the  Commission  will  take 
this  as  a truism,  I am  sure — it  is  true  to 
say  that  if  one  party  at  County  Hall  has, 
say,  eighty  working  members  and 
another  party  only  twenty — the  larger 
party  has  sufficient  individuals  to  give 
personal  attention  to  projects  as  they 
appear  in  some  initial  stage  and  to  be  able 
to  exercise  control  and  influence  at  that 
level  on  the  policies  of  the  Council — on 
the  other  hand  the  party  with  only  twenty 
members  has  not  got  the  necessary  man- 
power to  do  this  and  mostly  can  only 
select  one  or  two  specimen  items  for 
debate  at  rather  too  late  a stage  to  effect 
many  changes.  This  doubtless  would 
breed  a sense  of  frustration  and  lack  of 
control — but  nevertheless  there  would 
have  been  democratic  control — although 
not  to  everyone’s  liking. 

I will  now  ask  Mr.  Welsh,  Sir,  to 

carry  on  with  public  health. Mr. 

Welsh:  I would  like  briefly  to  supple- 
ment the  written  evidence  we  have  put 
in  by  notes  based  on  my  own  experience 
in  London  county  administration,  first 
in  education  and  later  in  public  health. 

Our  study  of  some  of  the  evidence  put 
to  you  shows  that  there  is  a common 
belief  that  a large  organisation,  from 
the  very  fact  of  its  size,  must  be  less 
intimate  and  humane  in  its  dealing  with 


people  than  a small  one.  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  evidence  to  the 
contrary  provided  by  the  successful 
public  relations  policies  of  bodies  like 
the  national  assistance  board  or  Marks 
and  Spencer  would  serve  to  destroy  this 
illusion,  but  it  persists. 

The  quality  of  the  relations  between 
an  organisation  and  its  clients  depends 
much  more  on  consciously  directed 
policy  than  on  size.  The  London  County 
Council  deliberately  fosters  good  rela- 
tions with  those  with  whom  lit  does  busi- 
ness and  though  human  frailty  doubtless 
causes  occasional  breakdowns  my  experi- 
ence is  that  the  people  who  come  to 
L.C.C.  schools  or  offices  or  clinics  have 
as  warm  a welcome  as  they  would  if  they 
went  anywhere  else.  The  fact  that  the 
elected  Councillor  is  not  round  the 
corner,  ready  to  chastise  the  callous 
bureaucrat  if  he  is  unsympathetic  to  a 
client,  is  irrelevant : we  rely  on  our  pro- 
fessional pride,  and  handling  people 
pleasantly  flows  from  that. 

Let  me  take  one  instance  from  an 
education  divisional  office,  one  which  has 
not  previously  been  cited  to  you.  Not 
only  are  its  doors  open  to  any  caller,  but 
there  is  a peripatetic  staff  of  school 
inquiry  officers  who  are  far  different 
from  the  old  bogey,  the  School  Board 
man,  who  frightened  the  absentee  into 
school  in  the  eighteen  nineties.  He  is  a 
guide,  philosopher  and  friend  to  count- 
less mums  and  dads,  and  if  not  always 
telling  them  all  they  want  to  know  about 
their  educational  problems,  at  least  he  is 
a specialist  in  telling  them  where  to  find 
out  what  they  want  to  know.  These 
officers  are  round  the  houses  daily:  per- 
sonal communications  with  London 
citizens  could  hardly  be  closer.  The 
divisional  office  is  a familiar  information 
bureau  but  the  school  inquiry  officers 
are  even  more  on  the  spot. 

Life  in  the  public  health  organisation 
is  different  in  some  details,  but  here  again 
the  divisional  office  is  only  one  point 
of  contact  with  the  citizens.  Just  as  in 
education  the  main  links  with  the  popu- 
lation are  the  teachers,  the  care  workers, 
or  the  inquiry  officers,  so  in  the  health 
service  it  is  the  welfare  centre,  the 
nursery,  the  chiropody  clinic.  The  health 
visitor,  the  doctors,  the  nursery  staff  are 
the  Council’s  front  line:  the  office,  with 
its  medical,  nursing  and  administrative 
heads,  provides  the  organisational  centre 
and  welcomes  callers  when  'they  come — 
but  it  is  not  the  main  meeting  place  with 
our  clients. 
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For  these  reasons  we  contend  that  in 
this  vital  matter  of  personal  relations 
between  a public  authority  and  its  cus- 
tomers, the  size  of  the  local  authority 
does  not  matter.  The  majority  of  the 
contacts  are  not  made  by  councillors  but 
by  the  professional  and  other  people 
employed  to  provide  the  services. 

The  case  for  or  against  a larger  autho- 
rity must  turn  on  other  considerations. 
What  those  considerations  are  we  have 
indicated  in  our  written  evidence. 

My  own  life  in  a health  division  co- 
incided with  the  well-known  transfer  of 
the  health  services  from  the  boroughs  to 
the  -L.C.C.  and  I .had  to  try  to  assuage 
the  disappointment  of  borough  council- 
lors who  had  lost  their  hegemony  but 
who  came  into  contact  with  me  because 
they  had  been  appointed  to  serve  on  a 
divisional  health  committee.  I think  it 
fair  to  say  that  too  many  of  them  took 
a view  of  an  elected  councillor’s  func- 
tions which  I believe  to  be  misconceived. 
They  tended  to  concentrate  their  atten- 
tion on  administrative  trifles  or  on  per- 
sonal cases  and  to  be  correspondingly 
reluctant  to  examine  division-wide  or 
service-wide  questions  of  .principle.  As  a 
result,  individual  clients  who  happened 
to  live  near  a member  or  by  some  other 
means  had  engaged  .his  notice  tended  to 
receive  exceptional  attention,  regardless 
of  the  merits  of  their  case.  If  the  Minis- 
try of  Health  resisted,  as  they  at  that 
time  always  did,  any  expansion  of  the 
nursery  service,  the  members  interested 
in  the  .particular  nursery  under  the  threat 
of  the  axe  would  take  the  subject  up, 
while  the  others  displayed  little  concern. 

It  may  be  that  since  my  time  (I  left 
over  four  years  ago)  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives have  broadened  their  attitude 
and  are  fulfilling  the  classic  role  of  the 
member  in  English  local  government, 
which  was  defined,  Sir,  by  your  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  that  of  deciding 
policy  and  leaving  the  staff  to  put  it  into 
effect.  I know  that  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  keep  one’s  fingers  out  of  a pie  which 
one  is  confident  one  oould  prepare  better 
than  the  cook.  As  a college  governor  I 
do  not  always  find  it  easy  to  restrain 
myself  from  doing  the  teachers’  job,  but 
I am  sure  I ought  to  itry  and  I continue 
to  do  so. 

Finally,  I .have  seen  some  evidence 
which  suggests  that  -divisional  .health 
committees  have  inadequate  powers.  At 
the  time  when  that  criticism  was  first 
mentioned,  in  the  late  ’forties,  all  local 


authorities  .thought  they  had  inadequate 
powers.  There  was  a constant  conflict 
between  the  local  authorities  and  the 
central  Government,  because  the  central 
Government  for  reasons  of  economic 
difficulties  were  restricting  every  form 
of  expansion,  and  the  divisional  health 
committees,  like  the  central  organisation 
of  the  London  County  Council,  found 
(themselves  constantly  (thwarted  in 
endeavours  to  expand.  But  within  the 
social  structure  we  maintain  that  they 
have  a thoroughly  worth  while  job  to 
do,  and  we  have  given  evidence  in 
support  of  that  view.  My  experience 
was  (that  'though  my  professional 
colleagues,  (the  Doctor  and  the  Chief 
Nurse  and  I were  constantly  .trying  to 
suggest  new  fields  of  study  and  action 
to  our  committee,  we  did  not  always 
find  it  easy  to  gat  them  to  take  them  up. 
On  the  other  hand  many  of  those  were 
'taken  up,  and  some  of  them  in  the  long 
run  influenced  the  policy  and  practice  of 
the  whole  of  the  health  organisation  in 
the  London  County  Council.  Some  of 
these  members  resented  the  fact  that,  if 
they  wanted  to  embark  on  a totally  new 
project  they  had  to  have  the  approval  of 
.the  main  committee  which  functioned  at 
County  Hall,  and  often  of  ithe  Ministry 
of  Health,  and  as  I have  just  stated  that 
approval  in  those  days  was  very  often 
not  forthcoming.  They  forgot  that  in  the 
borough  set-up  they  would  have  had 
sub-committee  status  and  would  have 
had  probably  far  less  independence 
than  they  enjoyed  in  their  -new  sphere, 
and  -they  would  have  had  to  await  the 
approval  of  the  main  health  committee 
and  the  council  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
From  conversations  with  those  who 
worked  under  that  regime  I formed  the 
impression  that  the  borough  council 
organisation  gave  the  committees  far 
less  independence  than  they  have  -had  in 
the  new  sphere,  and  we  give  in  our 
written  evidence  some  figures  to  support 
that  view,  Sir.  Thank  you. — Miss 
Corbett:  If  I may,  Sir,  I should  like  to 
do  as  Mr.  Welsh  has  done,  and  supple- 
ment some  of  the  points  made  in  the 
written  'evidence  -on  the  education 
service,  and  to  say  first  of  all  that  the 
division  of  London  into  a number  of 
local  government  areas  would  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  -the  opportunities  for 
secondary  education.  In  London  these 
opportunities  are  unique  because  .over  a 
large  area  it  is  possible  to  offer  -the 
widest  variety  of  courses  suited  to  the 
abilities  and  aptitudes  of  the  boys  and 
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girls  concerned ; in  no  other  Authority’s 
area  is  there  so  great  a 'diversity  of 
secondary  school  pro-vision.  An  ex- 
tensive range  of  special  and  technical 
studies  has  'been  planned  and  provided 
over  the  county  as  a whole  so  that  these 
courses  are  accessible  for  all  London 
children  for  whom  they  are  appropriate. 
Because  of  this  'the  Council  has  been 
able  to  state  publicly  to  the  parents  of 
all  pupils  transferring  to  secondary 
schools  at  11+  that  the  full  range  of 
five-year  courses  will  be  available  to 
every  child  who  proves  suitable  _ and 
whose  parents  so  wish  it;  and  this  at 
a time  of  peak  pressure  on  accommoda- 
tion and  when  the  raising  of  the  school- 
leaving  age  to  16  is  a long  way  off. 

Alongside  this  extensive  secondary 
school  provision  every  possible  attention 
is  paid  by  the  Council  to  parental 
wishes.  While  ithe  Council  cannot,  of 
course,  guarantee  that  every  child  will 
be  able  to  be  accepted  at  the  school  of 
the  'parents’  choice ; of  50,000  who  trans- 
ferred from  primary  to  secondary  schools 
in  1958,  93  per  cent,  went  to  schools  of 
(their  parents’  first  or  second  choice — 75 
per  cent,  first  choice ; 18  per  cent,  second 
choice.  The  Divisional  Officers  were 
able  to  inform  the  parents  of  the  rela- 
tively few  children  who  were  unsuccess- 
ful of  the  nearest  suitable  schools  at 
which  their  children  could  be  placed. 
The  very  considerable  freedom  of  choice 
which  the  Council  gives  to  parents  is 
much  appreciated. 

Because  of  the  administrative  barriers 
which  would  be  erected,  any  carving  up 
of  London  into  a series  of  smaller 
authorities  with  (of  necessity)  artificial 
boundaries  would  shatter  this  very 
reasonable  freedom  of  parental  choice 
and  nullify  for  many  children  the  varied 
opportunities  at  present  available  to 
them.  Such  a division  might  well  pro- 
duce the  chaos  of  as  many  systems  of 
selection  at  11+  and,  indeed,  of  differing 
types  of  secondary  school  provision  as 
there  were  local  government  areas. 

Presumably,  it  is  not  seriously  sug- 
gested that  further  education  in  the 
oounty  of  .London  should  be  adminis- 
tered by  a sed.es  of  smaller  local  educa- 
tion authorities : it  is,  of  course,  held  in 
some  quarters  that  a larger  area  than 
London  would  be  more  suitable.  The 
Staff  Association  does  not  comment  on 
the  latter  suggestion  except  to  point  out 
that  the  present  system  allows  the 
London  County  Council  to  administer 


effectively  its  own  necessarily  large  fur- 
ther education  service,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  co -'operate  with  other  local  educa- 
tion authorities  in  rationalising  the  pro- 
vision for  further  education  over  a wide 
area  through  membership  of  a Regional 
Advisory  Council. 

Care  committees  in  London  are  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  children  and 
their  physical  ability  to  take  advantage 
of  the  education  offered  in  the  schools. 
Contact  with  parents  in  their  homes  is 
undertaken  by  a team  of  voluntary 
workers  in  each  division  who  are  trained 
and  advised  in  their  work  by  professional 
social  workers  employed  by  the  Council. 
The  co -operation  between  voluntary  and 
professional  workers  is  so  successful  that 
the  London  Care  Committee  service  has 
a world-wide  reputation.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  a similar  system 
would  be  adopted  all  over  the  oounty  if 
a series  of  smaller  authorities  was  set  up 
and  the  children  would  thus  be  the  losers. 

The  Education  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council  have  given  a 
great  deal  of  responsibility  and  power  to 
the  managing  and  governing  bodies  of 
nursery,  primary,  secondary  and  special 
schools.  They  have  wisely  laid  stress  on 
the  value  of  a group  of  lay  people  repre- 
senting local  interests  who  exorcise  their 
duties  without  fear  or  favour  and  who 
have,  if  need  be,  access  to  the  Education 
Committee.  Matters  of  educational 
policy  are  discussed  fully  with  managing 
and  governing  bodies  and  often  modified 
before  they  are  implemented. 

One-third  of  the  managers  of  a 
primary  school  must  be  borough  council- 
lors and  'although  this  is  not  a require- 
ment for  the  governing  body  of  a second- 
ary school,  borough  councillors  do  serve 
as  governors.  Because  of  their  interest 
in  local  affairs  borough  councillors  are 
able  to  render  valuable  service  to  schools 
and  thus  to  play  am  active  part  in  London 
education. 

Parallel  to  this  decentralisation  of  re- 
sponsibility to  governors  and  managers, 
there  is  an  administrative  delegation  of 
duties  to  the  nine  education  divisional 
officers  whose  areas  are  coterminous  with 
those  of  the  local  youth  employment, 
medical,  children’s  care  and  Children’s 
Department  officers.  Each  of  these 
officers  is  concerned  in  his  or  her  way 
with  the  individual  child,  the  all-impor- 
tant unit  in  the  London  Education 
Service. 
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Divisional  officers  are  responsible  for 
the  day-to-day  contact  wtih  managers 
and  (governors  of  primary  and  secondary 
schools  and  with  the  headmasters  and 
headmistresses  and  teaching  staffs  of 
these  schools.  'In  this  way  central  policy 
is  expeditiously  and  adequately  conveyed 
and  interpreted  to  the  people  whom  it 
affects  by  officers  who  are  familiar  with 
the  formulation  of  policy  as  well  as  with 
the  problems  of  the  locality  in  which 
they  are  serving,  and  are  able  to  ensure 
that  local  circumstances  and  opinion 
are  taken  into  account  when  policy  is 
being  considered.  Working  in  close  co- 
operation with  Divisional  Officers  are 
District  Inspectors,  one  or  two  to  a 
division  according  to  size,  who  advise 
on  education  policy  and  on  the  selection, 
appointment  and  probation  of  teaching 
staff  as  well  as  on  teaching  methods  and 
school  curriculum. 

In  the  course  of  a year  each  divisional 
office  deals  with  some  thousands  of 
members  of  the  public  who  seek  infor- 
mation. Staff  at  divisional  offices  are 
equipped  to  give  advice  to  parents  and 
other  members  of  the  public  about  choice 
of  primary  or  secondary  school,  school 
attendance,  maintenance  grants,  uniform 
grants,  opportunities  of  further  educa- 
tion, special  schools  and  a variety  of 
minor  matters.  Frequently  the  Divisional 
Officer  goes  out  of  his  way  to  meet  the 
convenience  of  parents  who  wish  to  see 
him  personally  by  arranging  interviews 
during  the  evenings  and  also  parents’ 
meetings  when  they  are  required.  Of 
the  thousands  of  enquiries  handled  only 
a small  proportion  need  further  -attention 
either  by  the  head  office  or  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education. 

By  this  judicious  delegation  of  duties 
to  the  Divisional  Officers,  the  London 
Education  Service  has  acquired  a very 
personal  quality  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Divisional  Officers  have  been  able 
to  play  a considerable  part  in  preparing 
the  way  for  the  far-reaching  changes 
in  the  London  Education  Service  which 
have  been  introduced  in  recent  years. 

The  Education  Department  works  in 
very  close  consultation  with  the  London 
branches  of  the  various  teachers’  Asso- 
ciations and  with  representative  bodies 
of  teachers  such  as  the  Central  Consulta- 
tive Committee  of  Headmasters  and 
Head  -Mistresses.  These  organisations 
are  often  taken  into  the  Council’s  con- 
fidence when  new  policy  is  being  for- 
mulated, usually  with  happy  results.  If 
London  were  covered  iby  a series  of  local 
education  authorities  such  consultation 


would,  at  best,  involve  a multiplicity  of 
letters  and  meetings  and,  at  worst,  might 
result  in  very  little  consultation  taking 
place. 

Finally,  something  should  be  said  of 
the  way  in  which  education  policy  is 
communicated  to  the  staff  who  help  to 
carry  it  out.  This  is  done  by  means  of 
conferences  of  assistant  education 
officers,  of  inspectors,  of  divisional 
officers  and  of  the  staff  of  the  various 
branches  following  meetings  of  the  Edu- 
cation Sub-Committees  and  also  -by  the 
circulation  of  Education  Committee  and 
Sub-Committee  agendas  and  decisions. 
In  addition,  discussion  groups  on  educa- 
tional matters  by  the  more  senior  officers 
are  very  popular. — Mr.  Gregory : I 

should  like,  Sir,  (to  add  a note  about  the 
residential  welfare  services  because  no 
reference  was  made  to  these  in  the  docu- 
ment we  submitted  and  they  form  the 
major  part  of  the  Council’s  welfare  func- 
tions. Nor  was  reference  made  to  the 
specialised  services  which  are  possible 
■mainly  because  of  London’s  size  and 
resources. 

The  L.C.C.,  .through  the  welfare  de- 
partment, manages  -many  different  kinds 
of  establishments  catering  for  people 
with  different  problems.  They  range 
from  the  large  and  small  homes  for  the 
aged  -and  -homes  for  the  blind  to  special 
units  for  problem  families,  a non-resi- 
dential  centre  for  the  newly  blind  and 
sheltered  workshops  for  .the  handicapped. 

If  .these  services  .devolved  upon  a 
number  of  smaller  authorities  some  of 
them  would  inherit  much  more  accom- 
modation than  .they  would  need  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  their  own  popula- 
tion while  others  would  find  themseves 
with  less  facilities  (than  they  required  and 
in  many  cases  with  mo  facilities  at  all. 
Those  -with  too  much  accommodation 
would  find  many  of  the  places  filled  by 
people  for  whom  presumably — under  the 
existing  conception  of  “ordinary  resi- 
dence ” — other  welfare  authorities  would 
be  financially  responsible.  The  new  wel- 
fare authorities  would  almost  certainly  fill 
any  vacancies  that  might  occur  first  with 
people  from  their  own  waiting  lists  and 
this  would  be  a (departure  from  the  pre- 
sent practice  of  giving  places  in  London 
as  a whole  to  those  whose  circumstances 
most  merit  admission.  Instead  of  one 
standard  of  need  there  would  be  as  many 
standards  as  there  were  authorities. 
Furthermore,  many  old  people  on  a 
waiting  list  for  a specific  home  of  -their 
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own  choice  would  find  , their  admission 
barred  by  newly-introduced  boundaries 
between  authorities. 

It  would  be  even  worse  with  the 
specialised  services.  The  reception 
centres  for  those  with  an  unsettled  troy 
of  life  could  be  taken  over  by  the 
National  Assistance  Board  for  which  the 
London  County  Council  now  arts  as 
agent,  but  -the  present  mood  seems  to 
be  for  more  local  .government  and  not 
less.  But  iwh&t  -would  happen  to  me 
no.n-c.esidential  course  for  (the  newly  'blind 
when,  people  becoming  blind  in  London 
are  so  few?  No  smaller  _ authority 
would  have  the  numbers  to  justify  .this 
worthwhile  service.  The  same  would 
apply  to  the  sheltered  workshop  in  St. 
Pancras  where  50  sighted  disabled  men 
are  employed  in  a cabinet-making  and 
joinery  factory ; and  to  the  four  special 
units  for  problem  families ; to  .the  three 
lodging  houses ; to  'the  three  mother  and 
baby  units ; and  so  on.  You  see  there 
is  a considerable  degree  of  specialisation 
in  .London  and  it  seems  to  answer  a real 
need. 


It  could  be  .argued,  I suppose,  that. -the 
new  welfare  authorities  would  enter  into 
financial  arrangements  with  one  another, 
but  we  local  .government  officers  tremble 
to  think  that  we  are  to  spend  our  official 
lives  sending  an  endless  stream  of 
accounts  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween authorities. 


Would  .the  difficulties  of  .the  new 
authorities  be  temporary?  Would  the 
large  homes  that  have  been  created  out 
of  buildings  which  were  already  out  of 
date  when  they  were  taken  over  from 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  be  demolished 
and  replaced  by  small  homes?  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  .that  that  would  be 
possible  but  even  ignoring  the  still  in- 
creasing demand  it  would  mean  100  new 
homes  averaging  50  places  each.  Where 
in  London  could  the  sites  be  found  so 
as  to  restore  a balanced  service  and  how 
could  such  a vast  programme  be  under- 
taken more  effectively  than  it  is  at 
present?  Would  4 or  8 or  29  newly- 
created  welfare  authorities  each  compete 
for  sites  with  those  seeking  to  build 
houses,  schools,  centres  for  the  physically 
handicapped,  hostels  for  the  mentally 
sick?  And  would  the  order  of  priority 
given  to  the  building  programme  in  one 
area  bear  any  relation  to  that  determined 
in  the  others?  It  might  be  argued  that 
these  homes  for  the  aged  could  be  built 
in  the  country  and  away  from  London’s 


smog— but  this  also  means  away  from 
children  and  grandchildren  and  friends, 
the  familiar  landmarks,  churches  and 
Darby  and  Joan  clubs  and  such  a policy 
would  be  justly  criticised. 

In  10  difficult  years  the  London  County 
Council  has  provided  25  new  small 
homes.  The  modernisation  of  a single 
block  in  a large  home  is  a different 
matter  however.  It  is  a large  scale 
operation  because  alternative  accom- 
modation has  to  be  found  for  scores  of 
old  people  while  the  work  proceeds.  This 
is  a great  strain  even  on  the  substantial 
resources  of  the  London  County  Council 
and  it  would  seemingly  be  beyond  the 
resources  of  any  single  smaller  authority 
in  the  present  conditions  of  long  waiting 
lists  unless  we  ignore  the  increased  misery 
that  would  result. 

I hardly  think  it  necessary  to  argue 
against  the  separation  of  the  welfare 
authorities  responsible  for  the  large 
homes  from  those  who  administer  the 
small  ones.  There  is  in  every  part  of  the 
country — but  particularly  in  London — 
plenty  of  evidence  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  very  infirm  old  people  into  hos- 
pitals for  the  treatment  they  need.  A 
similar  barrier  would  be  created  between 
the  large  and  the  small  homes  if  res- 
ponsibility for  them  were  divided.  The 
whole  essence  of  an  efficient  residential 
welfare  service  today  is  the  efficient 
transfer  of  the  individual  in  need  of 
care  and  attention  from  one  unit  to 
another  as  physical  condition  deteriorates 
with  advancing  years  or  improves  after 
a period  of  rehabilitation.  If  further 
barriers  were  to  be  erected  between  the 
responsible  authorities  the  service  is  cer- 
tain to  become  less  satisfactory. 

I would  like  now  to  make  an  additional 
note  on  the  domicilary  services.  One  of 
the  many  important  conclusions  of  the 
Younghusband  Committee  was  that  pro- 
motion prospects  should  be  improved  for 
social  workers,  which  is  a view  that  my 
Association  shares.  But  satisfactory  pro- 
motion can  come  only  through  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  supervisory 
positions,  and  this  means  large  scale 
authorities.  The  Younghusband  Com- 
mittee also  thought  that  local  authorities 
might  borrow  specialists  from  one 
another  by  arrangement  and  while  this  is 
better  than  nothing  for  tiny  authorities, 
I am  sure  it  does  not  truly  lend  itself 
to  a densely  populated  area  like  London 
where,  if  anywhere,  there  is  a case  for 
supervision  and  specialisation  in  social 
work. 
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We  therefore  urge  the  most  careful 
examination  of  any  proposals  to  break 
up  the  welfare  services,  which  are  effec- 
tive and  constantly — in  some  respects 
rapidly — being  improved.  There  are 
vague  accusations  of  bureacratic 

behaviour  and  soul-lessness  which  seem 
never  to  be  accompanied  by  evidence. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  ideal  local 
authority  and  the  staff  of  the  London 
County  Council  are  not  angels,  but  we 
can  honestly  say  that  the  London  County 
Council  is  sensitive  to  the  complaints 
and  suggestions  of  the  people  it  serves 
and  that  every  reasonable  opportunity 
is  given  to  the  individual  citizen  for 
access  to  member  and  official  and  that 
sympathetic  attention  to  any  problems  is 
immediately  forthcoming  from  both  of 
them.  The  hundreds  of  letters  that  arrive 
each  week  at  the  homes  of  members 
and  at  County  Hall  testify  how  real  this 
personal  touch  is  and  how  much  it  is 
appreciated. 

11747.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Thank  you 
very  much  for  the  opening  statement  and 
for  the  three  supplementary  ones.  May 
I just  say  in  opening,  because  we  want 
to  get  your  help  on  our  remit,  what 
it  is  we  have  been  asked  to  deal  with — 
it  is  primarily  the  functions  within  the 
Greater  London  area.  The  first  point 
that  one  is  faced  with  is  that  within  the 
Greater  London  area  there  are  operating 
at  the  present  time  two  Quite  different 
systems  of  government,  (1)  within  the 
County  of  London,  and  (21  in  the 
counties  outside  the  County  of  London, 
which  have  the  same  basis  of  govern- 
ment as  the  rest  of  the  country.  When 
the  London  Countv  Council  was 
established,  very  broadly  sneaking  it  was 
to  cover  the  generally  built-up  area  of 
what  was  called  London — it  was  not 
fully  built  up  by  any  means,  but  it  was 
a built-up  area.  Now,  70  years  after- 
wards, we  are  asked  to  look  at  an  area 
which  is  probably  iust  about  as  built  up 
as  the  County  of  London  was  in  1888, 
and  we  are  asked  to  look  at  that  area 
as  a whole  and  consider  the  distribution 
of  functions  in  it.  T am  putting  that 
to  you  because  I want  yon  to  appreciate 
the  angle  from  which  we  shall  he  putting 
our  questions.  You  have  laid  a great 
deal  of  stress  on  the  importance  and 
advantages  of  the  large-scale  local 
government  unit.  Would  you  say  there 
were  any  limits  to  that,  or,  to  put  the 
Question  quite  bluntly,  would  you  think 
that  it  was  better  to  have  a single  local 
government  unit  for  the  whole  of  the 
Greater  London  area  ? Mr.  M overlay : 


That,  Sir,  is  a question  of  fact  and 
theory.  We  say  it  is  a question  of  faot 
that  the  London  County  Council  in  its 
present  area  is  effectively  carrying  out 
its  duties,  but  we  have  not  formed  a 
theory  whether,  if  that  area  were  exten- 
sively increased,  the  same  efficiency  and 
economy  that  we  get  in  .the  present  area 
would  persist  in  the  larger  one.  I am 
afraid  as  an  Association,  Sir,  we  cannot 
help  you  very  much  on  that  except  that 
we  are  dealing  from  the  point  of  view 
of  experience  rather  than  theory. 

1 1748.  It  seems  to  be  rather  the  logical 
development  of  what  you  say  in  your 
evidence,  because  so  much  of  the 
evidence  is  directed  to  emphasising  the 
■importance  of  size  and  resources,  and 
therefore  the  ability  to  provide  adequate 
services,  that  it  might  be  said  that  the 
larger  you  can  make  the  local  govern- 
ment area,  the  better,  and,  carrying  it 
further,  that  you  should  deal  with  the 

whole  country  on  the  same  basis. 

Personally,  Sir,  my  own  feeling  is  that 
the  extent  of  the  organisation  as  it  is 
at  the  momentis  about  the  optimum,  but 
that  as  I say  is  a personal  opinion  and 
not  the  opinion  of  the  Association.  I 
do  not  know  whether  my  colleagues 
would  like  to  add  anything  to  that? 

. 1 1749.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  any 
views  you  can  put  forward,  because  after 
all  you  have  a certain  amount  of  experi- 
ence in  administering  services? Mr. 

Welsh:  It  is  an  unfortunate  thing,  Sir, 
that  you  are  asking  us  a question  for 
which  we  have  a very  limited  capacity  to 
answer.  The  reason  we  come  before  you 
is  that  we  are  a part  of  the  great  mosaic 
that  you  will  have  to  look  at,  and  we  are 
a very  small  part  of  that  great  mosaic, 
but  from  looking  at  some  of  the  earlier 
evidence  we  thought  that  the  objections 
to  large  scale  organisations  had  been 
grossly  overstated  by  some  witnesses,  and 
we  wanted  to  be  quite  sure  that  the  point 
of  view  was  put  before  you  that  large 
bodies  are  not  necessarily  soulless  bodies, 
and  that,  with  the  supporting  details,  is 
really  almost  all  that  we  are  competent 
as  an  organisation  to  say  to  you.  If  we 
were  coming  before  you  as  individuals 
with  our  own  points  of  view,  we  could 
express  our  own  points  of  view. 

11750.  I thought  really  that  you  went 
further  than  that,  you  went  further  than 
rebutting  the  argument  that  large 
authorities  are  necessarily  inefficient  and 
expensive,  and  that  you  really  went  on 
to  be  positive,  that  large  authorities  were 
at  any  rate  for  many  purposes  very  much 
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better  than  small  authorities.  What  I 
was  therefore  really  trying  to  explore  was 
whether  you  had  from  your  own  experi- 
ence formed  any  views  as  to  whether 
there  were  really  any  limits  to  the  size 
of  the  authority  which  would  produce 
the  advantages  which  size  gives.  Mr. 
Moverley  has  said  he  thinks  that  where 
the  London  County  has  got  to  now  in  its 
resources  is  about  right,  is  about  the 

optimum. Mr.  Moverley '.  Yes,  that 

is  so,  Sir,  and  also  from  my  personal 
experience,  expressing  a personal  view,  I 
would  refer  to  the  period  during  the  war 
and  after  the  war  when  a great  deal  of 
thought  was  being  given  to  regionalism, 
and  some  people  thought  the  best  way  of 
organising  local  government  was  a 
regional  organisation  which  would  have 
very  little  relation  to  historical  and 
geographical  boundaries.  I think  there 
everyone  had  in  mind  a reasonable 
limitation  of  the  powers  of  any  single 
region.  Regionalism  was  not  to  cover 
the  country  as  a whole. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Yes,  I remember 
those  discussions  very  well. 

11751.  Mr.  Cadbury.  Could  I just 
press  this  point,  because  it  seems  to  me 
from  the  evidence  we  have  just  heard, 
and  the  statements,  that  Miss  Corbett 
was  speaking  as  though  the  whole  thing 
was  going  to  be  broken  down  into 
borough  size.  We  have  just  been  test- 
ing you  on  whether  it  ought  to  be  larger. 
Of  course,  we  have  had  a great  deal  of 
evidence  on  the  size  of  unit  which  is  the 
best  size.  We  have  had  it  suggested  that 
London  should  be  broken  up  into  areas 
not  greater  than  one  million.  I have  some 
quite  considerable  knowledge  in  the  part 
of  the  country  from  which  I come,  of  a 
local  government  unit  of  one  million, 
and  it  is  usually  said  that  it  is  a lot  too 
large.  I think  we  should  be  helped  if, 
instead  of  merely  saying  that  size  is  a 
good  thing,  you  would  develop  a little 
the  problem  from  our  point  of  view. 
Perhaps  the  discussion  ought  to  be 
broken  doiwn  into  functions,  because 
different  functions  may  demand  a differ- 
ent answer  but  our  job  really  is  to  say 
what  pattern  of  local  government  is  best 
suited  for  Greater  London.  We  are  not 
only  interested  in  the  London  County 
Council  area  by  any  means— you  in  your 
evidence  refer  to  the  capital  city  and 
the  problems  of  the  region,  as  well  as 
the  London  County  Council  area.  The 
London  County  Council  cannot  function 
entirely  within  its  own  area,  and  I would 
be  very  interested  if  you  would  just 


develop  the  .point  that  you  are  not  so 
impressed  with  size.  You  referred  to  the 
N.A.B. ; some  functions  might  be  taken 
over  by  national  bodies  if  size  were  the 
only  criterion.  Some  of  us  were  sorry 
when  the  N.A.B.  was  set  up,  away  from 
local  government,  but  as  you  say  it 
works  quite  well.  Ought  we  to  consider 
for  some  of  the  functions  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  London  a national  body 
rather  than  a local  government  body?  1 
think  these  are  the  sort  of  .points  in 
which  we  as  a Commission  are  mainly 
interested.  Whether  it  is  efficient  or  not 
is  not  the  only  question,  if  in  fact  the 
people  of  this  country  .prefer  to  be  a 
little  inefficient  and  to  be  more  closely 
related  to  the  local  authority,  those  are 
the  sort  of  things  we  have  got  to  weigh 
when  we  see  what  I think  you  described 
as  your  masters.  But  T recognise  you  are 
not  here  to  .make  a statement  on  the 
political  pattern  but  on  the  functioning 

.pattern. The  working  pattern  is  what 

we  are  interested  in. 

11752.  Yes.  Would  you  think  the 
functions  are  alike  in  the  size  of  unit 

which  ought  to  control  them?. Mr. 

Gregory : I think,  Sir,  that  Mr.  Cadbury 
has  been  helpful  in  .making  it  possible 
for  us  to  continue  the  discussion,  because 
quite  clearly  each  function  would  have  a 
separate  ideal  size,  and  then  you  would 
be  faced  with  the  .problem  of  co-ordinat- 
ing the  various  new  organisations  in 
theory.  But  in  some  respects,  so  far  as 
I am  concerned  and  so  far  as  the  welfare 
services  are  concerned,  whatever  the  size 
the  service  could  be  efficient ; for  ex- 
ample in  the  welfare  services  in  which 
I am  particularly  interested : old  people 
living  in  their  homes,  handicapped 
people,  blind  peopje,  it  is  not.  a 
question  of  the  handicapped  or  the  blind 
or  the  aged  finding  their  way  to  County 
Hall,  the  service  is  a domiciliary  one.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  whatever  the 
size  of  the  local  authority  that  domici- 
liary service  would  be  continued,  and  in 
a sense  the  service  could  be  efficient,  but 
then  you  would  have  to  look  at  other 
factors,  what  kind  of  service  it  would  be 
— because  after  all  the  domicilary  visit 
is  only  the  channel  to  the  service,  and 
thirdly  you  would  have  to  look  at  the 
sort  of  democratic  control,  and  that  is 
really  where  we  are  out  of  our  field, 

11753.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  If  you  take 
the  various  local  government  functions, 
at  the  present  time  they  are  distributed 
in  the  County  of  .London,  to  take  your 
field,  between  the  County  Council  and 
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the  Borough  Councils.  Yqu  have  empha- 
sised the  importance  of  size  and  resources 
to  the  functions,  the  main  functions  at 
present  carried  out  by  the  London 
County  Council.  Do  you  think  that  the 
present  distribution  of  functions  is  about 
right,  or  do  you  think  that  the  con- 
siderations which  you  have  adduced  for 
the  services  you  now  administer  would 
also  be  applicable  to  the  services  of  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils?  Do 
you  really  think  that  the  London 
County  Council  because  of  its  resources 
and  other  advantages,  should  be  the 
authority  for  all  services  in  London,  or 
do  you  think  the  present  distribution  is 

about  right? Miss  Corbett:  We 

think  it  is  about  right,  Sir,  I think.  The 
services  which  the  Borough  Councils  do 
carry  out  are  of  a very  local  nature.  The 
bigger  services  such  as  education  I 
would  have  said  most  definitely  do  need 
scope,  and  scope  is  given  not  only  by 
size  but  by  density  of  population,  so  that 
the  standard  of  a service  can  definitely 
be  raised,  if  the  service  is  a very  im- 
portant one  it  can  be  raised  because  of 
the  scope  and  size  and  the  density  of 
population,  and  not  only  the  money 
which  can  be  spent  on  it,  but  the  brains, 
not  only  of  the  members  but  of  the  stall 
that  can  be  recruited,  can  all  be  applied 
to  that  service.  It  is  a little  diflficult, 
I think  as  an  Association  we  are  not 
really  called  upon  to  face  up  to  whether 
in  education,  for  instance,  London  could 
be  divided  into  two,  or  whether  the 
Greater  London  area  would  be  better  to 
function  in  two  large  areas.  I think 
London  is  entitled  to  civic  pride,  and  to 
divide  say  north  and  south  of  the 
Thames,  as  has  been  suggested,  would 
not  be  doing  London  justice.  But  I do 
feel  that  our  job  here  really  is  to  refute 
what  has  been  said  about  bureaucracy, 
about  remoteness,  and  to  try  to  prove 
to  you  that  we  are  not  bureaucratic,  we 
are  not  remote,  that  within  this  area 
which  has  been  an  area  for  quite  a long 
time  we  are  able  to  serve  the  public  very 
well  indeed. 

11754.  Mr.  Cadbury : Could  I just 
press  you  on  this  point,  Miss  Corbett,  be- 
cause clearly  any  change  causes  trouble, 
and  there  are  boundary  troubles,  but  in 
the  rest  of  the  country  a local  govern- 
ment unit  with  anything  over  100,000  is 
considered  a suitable  unit  for  county 
borough  status.  Whether  that  is  right  or 
wrong  I would  not  like  to  say,  but  it  is 
in  fact  an  accepted  principle  that  a place 
such  as  Southampton,  which  I think  has 


about  160,000  people,  is  automatically  a 
county  borough.  I do  not  know  if  the 
educational  pattern  in  Southampton  is 
as  good  as  the  London  County  Council 
area.  What  1 want  to  know  is,  are  there 
special  reasons  in  London  why  a unit  of 
local  government  of  that  size— and  many 
of  them  are  fairly  homogeneous,  I am 
not  necessarily  talking  about  Metro- 
politan Boroughs  now  but  some  of  the 
outer  areas  are  very  self-contained— are 
there  any  special  reasons  in  London  why 
you  would  think  the  pattern  which 
operates  in  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try ought  not  to  operate  in  London 
m the  educational  field,  which  I 
think  all  the  evidence  we  have  had  does 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  more  difficult 
problems?  There  is  a good  deal  of  evi- 
dence on  both  sides,  but  I would  be  very 
interested  if  you  have  any  special  reasons 
for  London  which  would  make 
London  different  from  other  parts 

of  the  country? Because  you 

would  be  starting  anew  to  lay 
down  artificial  barriers,  in  an  area 
which  is  not  used  to  having  such 
barriers  for  its  big  services.  You  would 
be  creating  a far  greater  bureaucracy 
than  ever  existed,  because  you  cannot 
divide  it  up  geographically,  you  would 
have  to  draw  your  iiues  down  the  roads 
and  the  person  on  this  side  would  be  in 
the  area  of  one  authority,  and  the  person 
on  that  side  would  be  in  the  area  of 
another  authority.  I know  that  must 
always  be  so,  but  if  you  take  the  educa- 
tion service,  for  instance  the  siting  of 
secondary  and  special  schools,  that  has 
has  had  to  grow  naturally  from  the  sites 
which  are  available,  so  there  is  not  even 
provision  amongst  our  own  divisions,  we 
have  children  crossing  the  barriers 
between  the  divisions  to  go  to  school, 
and  some  divisions  are  less  well  provided 
with  special  schools  than  others,  and  it 
is  the  same  with  secondary  schools.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  a bit  too  late  to 
think  of  dividing  up  London  in  that  way, 
because  you  are  I think  erecting  a 
bureaucracy  and  depriving  the  people  of 
the  opportunities  to  which  they  have 
become  accustomed. 

11755.  This  wonderful  phrase  “catch- 
ment areas  ” I think  is  the  operative 
one ; you  would  suggest  that  the  catch- 
ment area  for  your  special  schools, 
handicapped  schools  and  so  on,  has  to  be 
wider  than  any  likely  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment ; on  the  other  hand,  I suppose 
even  within  the  London  County  Council 
area  itself  there  is  a certain  amount  of 
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free  trade  over  the  boundary? There 

is  no  question  of  boundary 

11756.  Even  with  your  great  area 
there  is  a big  boundary  with  Middlesex 

and  Surrey,  and  so  on.-; Yes,  but  the 

to-ing  and  fro-ing  which  would  have 
to  take  place  is  comparatively  small  com- 
pared with  the  to-ing  and  fro-ing  if  you 
divide  London  up  into  several  areas. 

11757.  But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
whole  of  the  London  County  Council 
area  broadly  speaking  is  a built-up  area? 
Yes. 

11758.  So  with  East  Ham,  Croydon, 
Kent,  Surrey,  Middlesex,  you  already 
have  the  sort  of  problem  which  you  do 

not  want  to  see  increased?- Yes,  it  is 

a question  of  degree,  is  it  not?  Mr. 
Gregory : It  would  be  increased  tre- 
mendously of  course  with  thirty  South- 
amptons  in  London,  each  not  only 
negotiating  with  one  another  but  also 
negotiating  with  the  present  surrounding 
authorities. 

11759.  The  fact  that  it  is  a completely 
built-up  area  does  raise  different  points 

from  the  rest  of  the  country? Yes. 

The  thought  occurs  to  me  that,  for 
instance,  any  major  slum  _ clearance 
area  in  one  of  them  would  give  rise  to 
great  problems. 

11760.  Your  main  argument  was  one 
of  size,  and  that  cannot  apply  to  South- 
ampton, that  is  why  I asked  you  this 
second  point.  For  the  rest  of  the  country 
it  is  considered  that  100,000  is  adequate 
for  size ; if  that  were  accepted  purely 
as  the  size  argument,  then  a lot  of  your 
argument  falls  to  the  ground. — Mr. 
Moverley : I think  it  is  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  population  which  mat- 
ters. On  that  theory,  there  are  people 
who  argue  that  the  whole  of  Greater 
London  can  be  divided  into  four 
major  areas,  you  have  got  your 
four  County  Councils  on  our  argument, 
therefore  what  are  we  talking  about? 
But  that  would  be  something  which  you 
would  have  to  recommend.  But  if  you 
had  your  four  London  County  Councils 
for  the  whole  of  the  area  you  would  be 
cutting  across  all  the  present  arrange- 
ments and  you  would  create  a great  deal 
of  chaos  of  course,  which  would  take  50 
years  to  disentangle.  Thait  is  why  we 
said,  taking  London  as  it  is,  not  only 
size  but  where  it  is,  we  think  .that  it  is 
.about  right,  and  with  Sir  John’s  question 
as  to  the  distribution  of  functions  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  boroughs,  there 
again  we  think  it  is  about  right.  We 


know  the  bind  of  thing  that  the  boroughs 
have  been  asking  for,  the  extension  of 
their  functions,  and  with  some  of  them 
we  have  a degree  of  sympathy,  but  on 
the  whole  we  say  that  the  functions  as 
they  are,  with  London  as  it  is  geographic- 
ally situated  and  the  size  that  it  is,  we 
find  from  experience  are  workable. 

11761.  Sir  John  Wrigley : When  you 
talk  of  London,  you  are  always  thinking 
of  the  administrative  County  of  London? 
At  the  moment,  yes,  Sir. 

11762.  We  unfortunately  have  to  look 
at  the  Greater  London  area,  which  in- 
cludes about  twice  as  much  in  popula- 
tion. When  you  said  that  you  are  about 
right  on  size,  of  course  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  produce  another  authority  of 

comparable  size,  would  it  not? It 

would  be.  Sir. 

11763.  You  would  not  suggest  that  it 
cannot  adequately  be  done  by  something 
less  than  your  size,  I gather?  What  you 
are  suggesting  is  that  it  would  both  lead 
to  loss  of  efficiency  and  to  a great  deal  of 
confusion  to  break  uji  the  administrative 
County  of  London  into  a number  of 
areas,  partly  because  those  areas  have 
not  discharged  functions  such  as  educa- 
tion at  all  before,  is  that  your  case? 
And  for  reasons  of  history  there  has 
since  1888  developed  a certain  unity  in 
the  administrative  County  of  London 
which  in  that  respect  distinguishes  it 
from  the  s unrounding  areas,  although 
they  have  become  one  might  say  almost 

as  built-up  as  London? Mr. 

Moverley:  I am  afraid  our  evidence 
from  your  point  of  view  is  not  very 
helpful.  I appreciate  that,  but  we  can- 
not subscribe  to  anything  which  says 
that  in  order  to  make  i,t  easier  to  per- 
form  local  government  in  Greater 
London  you  should  sub-divide  the 
County  of  London. 

11764.  We  cannot  expect  you  to  solve 
our  problems  for  us,  but,  having  got  you 
here,  we  want  to  get  as  much  assistance 

as  we  can. Miss  Corbett : I think 

London  is  entitled  to  its  civic  pride,  and 
what  you  say  is  where  shall  we  draw  the 
line  for  that  civic  pride.  We  think  it  is 
a good  idea,  since  this  civic  pride  has 
been  built  up  for  quite  a long  time  now, 
to  leave  it  as  it  is.  Londoners  know 
the  Council  and  we  know  our  Londoners, 
I think  that  is  perfectly  true,  and  it 
would  be  the  creation  of  a period  of 
confusion  and  frustration  if  in  fact  the 
London  County  Council  did  cease  to  run 
the  big  services  to  which  Londoners  are 
accustomed. 
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1 1 765.  Miss  Johnston : We  have  had 
put  to  us  by  other  people  sometimes  that 
there  are  some  services  in  London  which 
would  be  better  done  by  a bigger 
authority,  services  such  as  refuse  disposal 
■and  street  lighting.  Is  your  view  that 
everything  is  absolutely  right  now,  that 
none  of  those  should  go  to  the  local 
authorities  and  that  the  London  County 
Council  could  not  do  better  things  which 
at  present  the  local  authorities  are  doing? 

Mr.  Moverley : In  the  last  few  lines 

of  our  evidence  we  do  say,  Sir, 
“ Although  such  matters  are  outside  the 
scope  of  the  Commission’s  investigations, 
the  Association  believes  that  in  the  future 
administration  of  the  Greater  London 
area  it  might  well  prove  advantageous 
for  the  major  authority  to  resume  control 
of  the  hospital  service  and  to  take  over 
that  of  water  administration 

11766.  Water  is  not  within  our  field. 

.1  know,  we  say  so,  hut  as  to  whether 

we  think  ithe  County  should  be  com- 
pletely static,  we  have  our  opinions  on 
ithait  and  we  think  there  are  certain  func- 
tions which  the  Council  could  'take  over 
with  advantage. — Mr.  Gregory : Our 

opinions  on  such  things  as  street  lighting 
really  are  governed  by  what  we  read  in 
the  Press,  as  are  many  other  people’s, 
and  we  know  what  objections  there  are 
to  29  different  designs  of  street  lighting 
standards  and  29  different  types  of  light- 
ing, green,  mauve,  yellow  and  so  on ; 
ii:t  must  he  very  difficult  for  the  motorist 
to  travel  from  one  to  another.  We  can 
only  assume,  because  we  have  main 
drainage  as  one  of  our  functions,  that 
refuse  disposal  might  be  belter  if  done 
on  a larger  scale.  We  simply  do  not 
know,  we  have  not  any  expert  basis  for 
that  opinion. — Miss  Corbett:  I think  per- 
haps we  should  have  an  open  mind  on 
the  question  of  some  adjustment  between 
Borough  Councils  and  the  London 
County  Council.  But  the  other  aim  of 
our  Association,  besides  promoting 
efficiency  of  the  Council’s  staff,  is  to 
defend  the  interests  of  its  members,  and 
from  that  point  of  view  any  question 
of  taking  powers  from  the  London 
County  Council  and  redistributing  them 
would  of  course  be  a matter  very  much 
our  concern,  and  in  general  as  a staff 
association  T think  we  should  have  to 
be  against  it. 

11767.  Sir  John  Wrigley : We  cannot 
be  unaware  of  that  sort  of  feeling,  but 
we  can  ask  you  to  do  your  best  to  took 
a.t  it  just  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
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efficiency  of  the  service. Mr.  Mover- 

ley:  Our  case  has  been,  Sir,  .that  there 
is  no  divergence  of  interest  at  the 
moment  between  the  efficiency  of  the 
services  and  the  interests  of  our  members. 

11768.  Miss  Johnston:  As  you  know, 
the  Local  Government  Act  of  1958 
outside  our  area  makes  certain  provisions 
for  delegation  of  health  and  education 
functions  to  authorities  of  60,000.  Sup- 
posing our  Commission  recommended  no 
change,  or  supposing  the  Government  de- 
cided on  no  change  whatever  we  recom- 
mended, do  you  think  they  would  be 
able  to  justify  not  applying  the  60,000 
arrangements  to  .the  London  area,  or 
would  you  be  prepared  to  accept  it? 

Mr.  Welsh : In  respect  of  health  and 

education? 

11769.  Yes. 1 think  we  should  resist 

any  proposal  to  break  down  the  health 
services,  on  grounds  that  we  have  stated 
rather  fully  in  our  written  evidence. 

11770.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  That  would 
be  delegation  only,  not  transfer  of  func- 
tion.  But  surely  that  would  involve 

the  administration  by  local  boroughs, 
would  it  not? 

11771.  Miss  Johnston:  Yes,  but  if  it 
is  agreed  that  that  is  a good  thing  for 
the  rest  of  the  country,  you  feel  you 
could  make  a case  that  it  would  not  be 

a good  thing  for  London? Mr. 

Gregory:  I think  there  is  really  a divi- 
sion here  between  policy,  where  per- 
sonally I feel  it  would  be  a bad  thing, 
and  management  functions,  where  it 
might  be  a good  thing,  to  give  some 
reason  for  some  development  of  local 
pride,  some  opportunity  for  local  pride. 
It  seems  to  me  there  is  a good  case  for 
saying  that  the  Boards  of  Governors  of 
schools  for  example  could  well  be  drawn 
from  a smaller  authority. 

11772.  Mr.  Welsh,  you  made  a case 
for  divisional  health  committees,  and, 
looking  at  London  as  a whole,  it  does 
strike  one  as  rather  peculiar  that  there 
are  no  similar  divisional  committees  for 

education,  welfare  and  children. Mr. 

Welsh:  The  reason  surely  is  historical. 
The  education  service  began  as  a cen- 
tralised service  and  there  was  never  any 
drive  to  establish  a local  political  organi- 
sation parallel  with  the  administrative 
organisation.  The  health  service  under 
the  London  County  Council  came  into 
being  in  highly  controversial  circum- 
stances, and  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of 
the  London  County  Council.  This  trans- 
fer of  the  functions  to  the  London 
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County  Council  was  brought  about  by 
Parliamentary  decision,  and  the  London 
County  Council  then  looked  around  and 
considered  how  it  should  administer  this 
new  organisation.  It  was  well  aware 
of  the  strong  hostility  of  the  boroughs 
to  the  change,  and  thought  of  ways  and 
means  of  enlisting  the  sympathetic  help 
and  co-operation  of  the  borough  coun- 
cillors in  the  administration  of  the  new 
system.  Such  a state  of  affairs  did  not 
happen  in  1900,  or  whenever  it  was  that 
the  schools  were  taken  over. 

11773.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  That  ex- 
planation tells  us  how  this  has.  come  to 
happen.  1 thought  the  question  Miss 
Johnston  was  really  seeking  an  answer 
to  was  this:  forgetting  the  history  of  it 
for  the  moment,  but  trying  to  look  at 
the  future,  if  it  is  a good  thing  to  have 
some  sort  of  divisional  committee  for 
health,  which  I gather  you  did  think, 
quite  apart  from  the  circumstances,  why 
would  it  not  be  an  equally  good  thing 
to  have  the  same  sort  of  organisation 
for  services  which  prima  facie  appear 

to  be  somewhat  parallel? Mr. 

Gregory : May  I make  a point  on  welfare 
here,  because  there  is  something  rather 
like  a divisional  committee,  and  that  is 
a visiting  sub-committee  attached  to 
each  of  ten  areas  in  London,  which 
keeps  an  eye  on  the  various  homes. 
These  visiting  suib-committees  are  really 
sub-committees  of  the  welfare  com- 
mittees, they  are  member  committees, 
and  they  do  perform  rather  the  same 
function  as  a local  divisional  health  com- 
mittee, with  additional  co-opted  members. 

11774.  Miss  Johnston:  But  they  are 
not  concerned  with  people  outside  the 
home,  are  they? No,  that  is  true. 

11775.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  It  is  just  a 
point,  that  with  somewhat  parallel  ser- 
vices, for  admittedly  historical  reasons, 
you  have  got  a series  of  divisional  com- 
mittees, you  did  say  it  was  a good  thing 
and  they  did  a lot  of  good  work.  1 can 
only  ask  you  to  look  at  it  as  officers.  . . . 

, Mr . Welsh:  1 should  hazard  the 

view.  Sir— I admit  1 have  not  thought 
much  about  it — that  the  basic  difference 
between  the  health  service  and  education 
is  the  individual  school,  that  the  indi- 
vidual school  is  such  a powerful  and 
coherent  unit  compared  with,  say,  a day 
nursery  or  welfare  clinic.  It  is  a much 
larger  organisation,  much  more  con- 
scious, and  it  has  its  own  form  of  com- 
mittee organisation,  it  has  got  its 
governors,  who  used  to  be  called 


managers ; the  secondary  schools  simi- 
larly have  their  own  lay  controlling 
element,  not  similar  but  performing  [he 
same  functions  in  principle  as  the 
divisional  health  committee  does  for  the 
health  establishments  as  a whole.  I am 
not  saying  that  if  such  a proposal  were 
put  forward,  if  there  were  a demand  for 
it,  it  ought  to  ibe  resisted,  but  I have 
never  heard  of  the  demand  for  it.  It 
is  probably  because  the  urge  for  some 
measure  of  lay  control  in  education  is 
met  'by  the  existence  of  Boards  of 
Governors  that  it  has  not  been  brought 
forward.— Mr.  Gregory : Is  it  not  because 
the  old  School  Board  for  London  pre- 
ceded the  London  County  Council  as 
the  education  authority,  and  because,  on 
the  health  side,  the  London  County 
Council  took  functions  away  from  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  there 
was  a need  to  maintain  local  interests 
which  had  already  been  in  existence 
before? 

11776.  Yes,  1 am  quite  well  aware  why 
this  has  happened,  but  if  you  look  to 
the  future  it  does  not  follow  that  because 
a thing  has  happened  it  is  necessarily 
the  end  of  things.  We  asked  the  ques- 
tion, and  Mr.  Welsh  has  given  us  an 
answer,  with  the  example  of  the  school. 
There  are  again  the  parallel  services  of 
children  and  welfare,  which  have  never 

been  borough  council  services. Miss 

Corbett:  There  seems  to  me  to  be  no 
reason  why  you  have  to  have  a similar 
organisation  for  different  services.  These 
local  health  committees  were  set  up 
presumably  for  a particular  reason,  and 
they  have  done  good  work,  but  is  that 
a reason  for  putting  into  the  education 
machine  another  level  of  talk  and  dis- 
cussion, when  as  Mr.  Welsh  says  you 
have  local  interests  being  able  to  take 
a hand  in  things  in  the  bodies  of 
Governors  and  Managers?  I think  that 
would  be  the  answer  from  the  officers 
in  the  education  officers  department, 
that  we  have  a considerable  degree  of 
local  interest  and  some  control,  cer- 
tainly control  in  some  directions,  and 
■that  because  we  have  set  up  local  health 
committees  that  is  no  particular  reason 
why  you  should  set  them  up  in  the 
education  service. 

11777.  Miss  Johnston:  You  mean  you 
have  control  through  your  divisional 

education  officers? Our  divisional 

officers  of  course  have  not  got  any  kind 
of  democratic  control,  they  are  as  it 
were  the  bridge  between  the  education 
officer  and  the  public  and  the  schools. 
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11778.  You  did  say  they  had  control. 

No,  the  Governors  and  Managers 

have  the  control,  of  quite  broad  aspects 
of  .the  schools. 

11779.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  On  all  these 
matters  we  are  just  trying  to  get  what 
help  we  can  from  you.  We  are  not 
saying  that  such  a system  is  right,  we 
are  merely  raising  the  question  why  you 
think  it  can  usefully  happen  on  one 
service,  continue  to  happen,  quite  apart 
from  history,  and  why  you  think  it 
should  not  happen  on  the  other 
service.  We  are  merely  trying  to  get 

your  views. Mr.  Gregory : Function 

tends  to  change  with  circumstances  too, 
of  course,  because  before  the  war  public 
assistance  did  have  area  committees,  but 
with  -the  taking  away  of  the  responsibility 
for  outdoor  relief  to  the  National 
Assistance  Board  the  main  function  in 
the  areas  disappeared  and  it  became 
largely  a question  of  management  of 
residential  establishments. 

11780.  Of  course  it  could  have  been 
said  that  welfare  did  originate  in  some- 
thing which  was  on  a borough  basis  but 


which  was  in  a limited  degree  on  a 
Board  of  Guardians  area  basis,  and 
really  derived  historically  I suppose  from 

the  transfer  of  public  assistance. 

Yes. 

11781.  I think  that  concludes  all  the 
questions  we  want  to  ask  you.  Unless 
you  have  anything  more  to  say  to  us, 
it  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  you 
for  putting  in  your  written  evidence  and 
for  coming  to  discuss  it  and  answer 
questions.  We  are  almost  bound  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  to  put  .to  you  the  kind 
of  questions  which  may  be  of  some 
embarrassment  to  you  as  officers,  but 
those  are  really  just  the  kind  of  ques- 
tions on  which  we  want  the  advantage 
of  your  experience.  I think  we  have 
done  our  best  to  reconcile  the  two 
interests  on  this  occasion.  Thank  you 

very  much  indeed. Mr.  Moverley : 

May  we  thank  you  and  your  colleagues 
also,  Sir.  I would  just  like  to  add 
finally  that  if  on  anything  we  have  said 
this  morning  you  would  like  further 
information,  we  shall  be  only  too  pleased 
to  do  what  we  can. 


( The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 


FIFTIETH  DAY 

Friday,  16th  October,  1959 


Present: 

* Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.,  (Chairman) 

t£f  Cha^eXTms  GB'E'  SIR  J0HN  WMGLEY’  KB'E’  CB- 


Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  (Secretary) 

* Afternoon  Session  only. 

t Sir  Charles  Morris  took  the  Chair  during  the  Morning  Session. 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Dr.  W.  Radcliffe 
Mr.  W.  O.  J.  Robinson 

on  behalf  of  the  Essex  Local  Medical  Committee 

Called  and  Examined 


11782,  Sir  Charles  Morris : Dr. 

Radcliffe,  you  are  leading  the  deputation, 

are  you? Dr.  Radcliffe:  I am  acting 

for  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
Dr.  Walker. 

11783.  We  are  very  sorry  about  not 
seeing  him.  Our  Chairman  is  very  sorry 
to  have  been  prevented  from  being  here 
this  morning  but  he  will,  of  course,  read 
the  evidence  very  carefully,  as  all  the 
members  of  the  Commission  will,  and 
pay  careful  attention  to  what  goes  on  in 
our  discussions. 

As  1 expect  you  know,  it  is  our  desire 
always  that  those  who  are  good  enough 
to  present  evidence  .to  us  should  do  it  in 
their  own  way  and  we  should  not  want 
to  Interfere  at  aili  with  the  way  you 
would  like  to-  present  evidence.  We  are 
very  grateful  ito  y-o-u  for  -having  sent  -iin 
evidence  -an-cl  for  various  reasons  we  are 
very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
asking  you  a few  questions  if  we  may. 
Would  you  like  to  make  a statement  first? 

Could  I ask  Mr.  Robinson  to  do 

that? — Mr.  Robinson : First  of  all,  I 
want  to  present  the  apologies  of  the 
Chairman  as  unfortunately  the  require- 
ments of  the  Magistrates’  Court  this 
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morning  have  made  him  unable  to  be 
with  us.  My  committee  appreciate  very 
much  the  invitation  which  you  have 
extended  to  them  to  appear  before  you 
this  morning  although  we  do  not  feel 
there  is  very  much  we  can  add  to  what 
we  have  said  in  the  memorandum. 

I wonder  if  I might  make  a reference 
to  another  medium  of  co-ordination  to 
which  reference  has  not  been  made  in 
the  memorandum?  You  may  already 
have  heard  that  in  Essex  there  is  what  is 
known  as  a National  Health  Service 
Joint  Advisory  Committee.  It  is  a body 
which  was  set  up  to  co-ordinate  and 
discuss  matters  of  mutual  concern  and 
interest  in  regard  to  the  National  Health 
Service.  On  that  committee  are  repre- 
sented the  Regional  Hospital  Board,  the 
Essex  County  Council,  the  Essex  Execu- 
tive Council,  my  own  committee  and  the 
other  professional  committees.  We  agree 
that  is  a very  valuable  medium  for  co- 
ordination and  it  has  proved  very  useful 
to  the  general  practitioners  and  other 
bodies  concerned. 

You  will  appreciate  that  my  committee 
thought  it  proper  for  them  to  offer  obser- 
vations in  regard  to  local  government 
reorganisation  only  in  so  far  as  it  affected 
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the  working  of  the  National  Health 
Service.  We  thought  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous of  us  to  attempt,  even  it  we 
could,  to  go  beyond  that. 

My  committee  looked  at  this  matter 
from  two  angles.  In  the  first  place  we 
proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  even 
if  it  was  decided  that  a number  ot 

separate  local  health  authorities  should 
be  created  the  administrative  pattern  ot 
the  National  Health  Service  would 
remain  the  same.  In  other  words,  there 
would  still  be  only  one  executive  council 
for  Essex.  Discussing  it  from  that  angle 
we  felt  that  difficulties  would  arise  in 
achieving  the  same  degree  of  co-operation 
and  co-ordination  between  the  general 
practitioners  and  the  other  bodies  con- 
' earned,  as  contrasted  with  what  happens 
at  the  moment.  Y ou  will  note  from  our 
memorandum  that  we  have  Dr.  Stewart, 
the  County  Medical  Officer  ot  Health, 
as  a memoer  of  our  committee  and  we 
regard  his  attendance,  which  is  extremely 
regular,  as  ot  very  great  value  to  us  when 
matters  affecting  the  relationship  of  the 
general  practitioners  with  the  local  autho- 
rity come  up.  We  fire  things  at 
Dr  Stewart  and  he  is  always  very  willing 
to  take  them  back  and  to  bring  back  to 
us  the  results  of  his  discussions.  If 
it  is  a matter  for  written  representation 
it  is  fortunate  from  my  point  of  view 
that  I now  only  have  to  write  to  one 
authority  and  endeavour  to  persuade 
them  of  my  case.  Furthermore, 
obviously,  if  a policy  decision  is  taken 
at  county  level  it  is  implemented 
throughout  the  whole  of  Essex  and  that 
has  extreme  value  for  the  general  prac- 
titioners because  you  will  appreciate  that 
the  patients  of  a general  praotitioner  do 
not  fit  neatly  into  one  local  authority 
area ; a doctor  may  have  patients  in 
two  or  three  or  even  more  areas  and  is, 
therefore,  concerned  with  more  than  one 
health  authority,  and  if  ’there  were 
several  authorities,  each  determining 
different  items  of  policy,  the  general 
praotitioner  might  well  find  it  difficult. 


As  we  see  it,  if  separate  local  health 
authorities  were  created,  then  we  would 
have  to  make  approaches  to  several  local 
authorities  and  there  would  be  no 
assurance  that  there  would  be  .the 
uniformity  which  general  practitioners 
find  so  helpful.  Again,  if  we  are  going 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  attendance  of 
the  medical  officer  of  health  it  would 
mean  there  would  he  eight  or  nine 


medical  officers  of  health  which  would 
in  a ice  the  composition  of  our  committee 
somewhat  unnaianced.  For  those  reasons 
we  think  the  creation  of  several  health 
authorities  would  tend  to  diminish  the 
value  of  co-ordination. 

The  committee  then  faced  up  to  the 
other  possibility  that  if  several  health 
authorities  were  created  there  would  also 
at  the  same  time  be  created  separate 
executive  councils  for  each  area  and  also 
several  local  medical  committees.  My 
committee  could  see  no  merit  whatever 
in  breaking  down  the  existing  pattern 
of  executive  council  organisation,  and 
quite  apart  from  the  question  of  expense 
and  manpower  it  was  felt  that  this  would 
disturb  an  administrative  organisation 
which  is  functioning  extremely  well. 

It  would  also  mean  that  a doctor 
instead  of  being  concerned  only  in  the 
main  with  the  Essex  Executive  Council 
might  have  to  have  contacts  and  con- 
tracts with  three  or  four  executive 
councils ; and  that  again  did  not  com- 
mend itself  in  any  way  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  general  practitioners. 

It  is  for  those  reasons  that  from  our 
point  of  view  we  would  prefer  the 
organisation  to  remain  as  it  is  a.t  the 
moment. 

We  have,  in  contact  with  the  Essex 
County  Council,  been  very  pleased  with 
the  degree  of  oo-operation  and  co- 
ordination that  has  existed,  and  we 
cannot  see  that  any  other  organisation 
could  really  improve  on  that. 

Dr.  Radcliffe  will  be  very  pleased  to 
answer  any  questions  on  the  general 
practitioners'  viewpoints ; mine  has  been 
rather  administrative. 

11784.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 
1 think  it  is  a very  fair  and  helpful 
statement,  if  I may  venture  to  say  so. 
Dr.  Radcliffe,  would  you  like  to  say 

something? Dr.  Radcliffe : I should 

like  to  confirm  what  Mr.  Robinson  has 
said.  I come  from  a rural  area  in  the 
north  of  Essex,  outside  Colchester,  and 
1 have  to  deal  with  four  separate  medical 
officers  of  health  in  the  area  and  two 
rural  councils,  and  they  all  work  on  the 
same  policy  because  it  comes  from 
county  hall.  They  were  all  separate,  in 
fact,  when  I came  to  the  district  twenty- 
five  years  ago  but  now  they  arc 
co-ordinated.  It  is  far  better  to  have 
them  together  like  that  and  I would 
hate  to  go  back  to  a separate  system  and 
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separate  methods,  and  to  dealing  with 
them  separately.  We  do  get  on  well  at 
all  levels,  from  the  top  right  down  to 
the  Bottom,  with  the  county  health 
authority.  I do  think  it  would  be  a 
shame  to  go  back  again  to  working 
separately. 

I think  Mr.  Robinson  put  it  very  well 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  executive 
councils  and  committees.  It  is  a good 
thing  for  one  body  to  have  the  whole 
of  the  county  in  its  purview,  to  include 
the  rural  areas  and  the  urban  areas,  and 
not  to  separate  them,  as  if  they  are  kept 
apart  it  is  difficult  to  run  the  service. 
I think  to  have  one  general  policy  for 
all  is  a good  thing  and  it  would  be  a 
great  pity  to  .break  it  up.  I am  on  the 
executive  council  and  it  works  pretty 
well.  There  is  a preponderance  on  the 
Executive  Council  of  urban  people  tot 
it  does  not  matter  very  much  because 
that  is  where  the  population  lies. — • 
Mr.  Robinson:  May  I say  that  the 
local  medical  committee  is  also  a medi- 
cal-political organisation  and  is  con- 
cerned with  discussion  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  service  in  the  National 
Health  Service.  We  attach  considerable 
importance  to  the  fact  that  when  we 
express  our  views  we  can  give  a balanced 
view  as  representing  the  rural  practi- 
tioner, the  semi-rural  practitioner  and 
the  urban  and  intensely  built  up  area 
practitioner,  and  we  would  be  reluctant 
to  lose  that  part  of  our  function  although 
that  is  not  strictly  within  the  purview 
of  local  government  organisation. 

11785.  As  far  as  it  goes  you  would 
not  like  to  see  Essex  divided  into  metro- 
politan Essex  and  the  rest  of  the  county? 

Could  I say  that  we  prefer  the 

status  quo,  but  we  would  find  the  divi- 
sion into  two  authorities  less  objection- 
able than  the  division  into  further 
authorities. 

11786.  Is  there  an  underlying  argu- 
ment that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
medical  practitioner  there  is  a very  con- 
siderable advantage  in  size? iWe  have 

never  found  it  to  be  disadvantageous. 
We  have  found  it  .quite  useful  in  that 
on  problems  of  a rural  character,  for 
instance,  we  can  give  an  answer  from 
direct  knowledge  of  the  rural  practi- 
tioner, and  the  same  with  urban  ques- 
tions and  mixed  questions.  It  is 
organised  strictly  on  a county  basis  and 
we  draw  representatives  from  every  area 
strictly  in  proportion  and  we  have  very 
32619 


good  attendances,  and  all  the  members 
of  my  committee  show  keen  interest. 

• i—  ?7-  .From  the  P°int  of  view  of  the 
individual  practitioner  I think  Dr 
Radcliffe  said  that  there  is  some  adv^ 
tege  in  there  being  a common  policy 
over  a rather  wide  area  so  that  a com 
siderable  section  of  the  medical  pro- 
fessmn  know  they  are  working  under 

thf„irSame  P0  I7'C Dr'  RaMiffe:  I 

think  so,  very  definitely. 

a lUL89 ' y0U  iike  t0  devel°p 

there  L W uat  SOvrt  °f  adva»‘ages  would 
there  be  and  what  would  be  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  other? We  do 

know  that  the  same  policy  goes  on  in 
regard  to  the  distribution  and  collection 
ot  supplies,  the  keeping  of  records,  and 
so  on  throughout  the  county,  and  if  it 
were  not  so  some  doctors  would  have  a 
lot  to  deal  with.  As  it  is  there  has  been 
difficulty  on  the  borders  of  Essex  where 
some  doctors  deal  with  Essex,  Hertford- 
shire and  Cambridgeshire  where  the 
policy  is  rather  different.  It  means 
collecting  from  two  different  .authorities 
sorting  out  patients,  and  so  on,  but  in 
Essex  it  is  ail  the  same.  We  collect 
the  supplies  in  the  same  way,  records 
■are  kept  in  the  same  way,  remuneration 
is  done  in  the  same  way  and  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  do  it  that  way  as  a whole. 

11789.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Would  you 
say  there  (is  some  reason  of  policy  which 
lhas  Jed  to  records  being  kept  in  a 
different  way?  Have  they  different 

objectives  in  mind,  or  is  it  accidental  that 
the  person  who  has  drawn  up  the  records 
in  one  area  has  done  it  a different  way 

from  another  area? It  is  just 

accident  as  far  as  I know. 


11790.  If  it  is  just  accident  it  should 
not  .be  impossible  to  produce  a 

standardised  form,  should  it? No. — 

Mr.  Robinson:  I think  in  regard  to 
arrangements  for  collection  we  did 
experience  for  a very  short  while  that 
two  of  the  sub-health  areas  were 
behaving  differently,  in  a minor  way; 
but  I directed  the  attention  of  the 
County  Medical  Officer  to  this  difference 
in  practice  and  it  was  at  once  regu- 
larised. For  instance,  it  was  possible  to 
make  .arrangements  for  a doctor,  despite 
the  fact  that  his  patients  were  in  .two  or 
three  areas,  to  collect  his  supplies  from 
one  area.  That  is  -the  sort  of  thing  that 
might  happen. 

11791.  There  is  always  a distinction 
between  things  which  are  purely  a matter 
A3 
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of  getting  the  form  into  .the  night  shape 
and8  perhaps  the  alternative  thing  where 
different  local  authorities  for  some 
“ on  dire  to  get  different  tads  of 

information. Dr.  Radcliff  . » S 

I appreciate  that. 

11792.  Miss  Johnston:  I would  like  to 
ask  who  takes  the  chair  at  the  National 
Health  Service  Joint  Committee  you 

mentioned? Mr.  Robinson:  The 

chairman  is  appointed  by  the  committee 
itself.  At  the  moment  the  Chairman,  1 
think,  is  Commander  Denton,  who  I 
believe  is  the  Deputy  Chatman  of  the 
North-East  Regional  Hospital  Board. 
The  committee  appoints  its  own  chair- 
man and  there  are  .representatives  of  each 
organisation  on  it.  It  would  be  possible 
foe  a general  practitioner  to  be 
appointed.  The  honorary  Clerk  of  the 
committee  is  the  Clerk  of  the  Executive 
Council  but  that  again  is  purely 
accidental. 


11793-  Is  it  usual  to  have  that  sort  of 

committee  in  all  counties? 1 am  not 

aware  that  'it  exists,  for  example,  in 
London,  or  in  Middlesex.  There  may 
be  some  different  arrangement. 


11794.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Would 

you  'like  to  'tell  us  what  tire  agenda  is 

like? One  standard  item  is  hospital 

specialist  services,  and  the  opportunity 
is  then  given  for  any  interested  party  to 
complain,  or  to  say:  “Could  we  not 
have  more  consultants  in  this  .particular 
area?”  or  “Could  we  have  a different 
itype  of  specialist  clinic,  or  local  authority 
clinic  here?”  Then,  for  example,  there 
are  the  problems  of  welfare  of  aged 
persons,  the  general  practitioner,  the 
hospital  'board  and  the  county  council 
are  interested.  We  have  a free-for-all 
discussion  on  .that.  It  is  more  or  less 
consultative.  It  is  not  an  executive 
body,  dit  is  a consultative  body,  but  we 
do  discuss  such  questions  as  this;  for 
example,  a suggestion  has  been  made  by 
our  committee  on  occasions  that  the 
general  practitioner  might  be  brought 
more  into  the  picture  in  actual  hospital 
work — that  would  be  .discussed  at  the 
committee  month  after  month.  I't 
would  come  .back.  Each  body  can  in 
fact  raise  issues  a.t  .that  committee. 


11795.  How  often  do  they  meet  and 

how  long  do  the  meetings  last? They 

meet  quarterly  and  their  meetings  vary 
but  I would'  say  certainly  two  hours 
would  be  quite  normal. 


11796.  I .got  the  impression  from  whait 
you  said  that  the  agendas  are  rather 
interesting  and  attendance  is  quite  good. 
Oh,  yes,  it  is. 

11797.  They  really  are  talking  about 
questions  in  regard  to  the  service  and  not 
about  routine  or  technical  difficulties? 

No  ; it  is  matters  of  general  policy. 

We  do  introduce  detailed  matters  but  they 
get  dealt  with  away  from  the  committee 
by  correspondence.  For  example,  the 
Ministry  of  Health  from  time  to  time 
issue  circulars — many  circulars  in  fact — 
calling  for  co-ordination  between  the 
various  bodies,  and  those  subjects  would 
be  on  the  agenda  of  the  committee. 

11798.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Would  there 
be  items  on  the  agenda  which  the  chair- 
man had  put  down  for  discussion  and 
other  matters  which  you  or  other  mem- 
bers had  wanted  to  raise? Yes.  On 

occasion  I have  written  to  the  Clerk  and 
said:  “Would  you  please  arrange  for 
this  to  be  put  on  the  agenda?  ”,  I think 
each  party  does  that. 

1 1799.  Miss  Johnston : Before,  1948,  I 
think  I am  right  in  saying,  quite  a num- 
ber of  authorities  in  Essex  ran  their  own 
maternity  child  welfare  services,  would 
yon  say  that  this  service  given  by  the 
different  authorities  is  better  now,  or  is 

the  actual  service  about  the  same? 

Dr.  Radcliffe:  It  is  rather  hard  to  say 
but  it  is  running  very  well  at  the  present 
moment.  In  my  own  area  certainly  it 
runs  very  smoothly,  more  so  than  it  used 
to  do  I think.  There  was  a little  friction 
before,  but  I think  it  runs  very  well  now 
in  my  part  of  .the  county  anyway. 

11800.  You  made  a point  that  if  Essex 
was  divided  up  in  some  way  doctors 
might  have  to  deal  with  more  than  one 
authority  but  I think  at  the  present  time 
the  'bigger  'boroughs  comprise  a whole 
area,  do  'they  molt,  and  I should  have 
.thought  that  most  doctors  in  Essex  were 
situated  in  the  large  'boroughs  where  that 
would  not  .arise.  There  are  probably 
other  situations  in  areas  which  do  not 

come  into  our  survey. Mr.  Robinson : 

When  you  say  the  'bigger  boroughs  are 
you  ignoring  West  Ham  and  East  Ham? 

11801.  Yes.— — Even  in  the  boroughs 
is  it  not  a fact  that  questions  of  overall 
policy  are  determined  by  the  county?  It 
is  true  the  doctors  would  have  to  apply 
to  their  local  medical  officer  but  they 
would  know  that  if  they  had  a point  of 
difference  with  him,  or  on  the  organisa- 
tion, they  could  go  back  to  the  fountain- 
head of  the  county  and  regularise  it. 
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May  X quote  an  area  I know  reasonably 
well — Walthamstow  and  Leyton.  There 
are  many  doctors  who  have  substantial 
numbers  of  patients  in  each  of  those  two 
areas  so  even  if  it  is  a large  borough 
they  still  have  the  possibility  of  conflict 
of  practice  between  the  two  boroughs. 

11802.  Would  there  be  any  advantage? 
Would  they  be  able  to  get  the  answer 
more  quickly  than  they  would  do  if  they 
had  to  go  to  the  county — do  you  get  an 

answer  quickly? 1 will  ask  Dr. 

Radcliffe  to  deal  with  that. 

11803.  If  you  have  to  go  to  the  area 
office  and  it  is  then  perhaps  not  quite  right, 
or  you  disagree,  then  you  have  to  go  to 
the  county ; in  a county  borough  you 
just  go  to  the  one  source,  and  that  would 

be  your  contact. Dr.  Radcliffe : That 

is  quite  true.  It  is  much  easier  to  get 
contact  locally,  though  I think  in  actual 
practice  in  north  Essex  we  do  have  con- 
tact with  the  medical  officer  in  Colchester 
very  largely,  but  we  know  it  is  the  same 
policy  as  elsewhere.  On  the  whole  they 
are  very  much  more  accessible  than  in 
county  hall,  and  we  can  get  an  answer 
by  telephone  or  a personal  call. 

11804.  Is  Colchester  one  of  the  places 
which  can  qualify  for  delegation  under 
the  60,000  figure? 1 do  not  know. 

11805.  Supposing  we  left  things  as  they 
were  and  the  government  decided  to 
leave  them  as  they  were,  and  all  those 
boroughs  in  the  area  qualified  for  a dele- 
gation scheme  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  and  would  have  more  power 

than  at  present? Colchester  might 

well  apply — At  is  quite  possible. 

11806.  Supposing  that  might  happen 

. Mr.  Robinson : I wonder  if  that 

would  deter  my  committee  from  making 
an  approach  to  the  county  medical 
officer.  In  fact  we  do  make  approaches 
now  on  general  policy  issues  though  there 
is  an  area  committee  to  whom  we  ought 
strictly  first  to  apply. 

11807.  Instead  of  the  area  committee 
you  would  have  a borough  with  a little 
more  power? Yes. 

11808.  Do  you  prefer  the  present  sys- 
tem to  that? Well,  it  is  difficult  to 

answer  that  without  knowing  what  reper- 
cussions there  would  be  on  our  own 
set-up.  If  we  were  to  remain  organised 
on  a county  basis,  from  the  executive 
council  and  local  medical  committee 
point  of  view,  then  I think  the  fact  that 
there  were  separate  boroughs  with  direct 
powers  would  make  difficulties. 


11809  Sir  Charles  Morris : I wonder 
if  at  that  point  you  could  tell  us  about 
the  relations  between  the  general  prac- 
titioner and  the  borough  medical  officer? 
Dr.  Radcliffe : Do  you  mean  in  Col- 
chester, for  example? 

11810.  Anywhere.  As  medical  officer 
of  the  area  he  is  a.  county  official,  not 
responsible  to  his  borough  council  in  that 
respect  at  all. No. 

11811.  So  that  the  borough  council  do 
not  come  in. No. 

11812.  And  not  all  borough  or  district 
medical  officers  will  be  county  officials. 

No,  I do  not  think  they  all  are 

directly — I am  not  quite  sure. 

11813.  Would  it  be  true  to  say  of 
Colchester  where  the  borough  medical 
officer  is  also  area  medical  officer  that 
the  medical  practitioners’  dealings  with 
him  are  almost  entirely  in  regard  to  his 

functions  as  a county  area  officer? In 

my  case  they  certainly  are,  yes,  most  of 
them  county  matters,  things  like  vaccina- 
tion, for  example.  The  local  ones,  his 
subsidiary  medical  officers,  are  handling 
administrative  things  like  notification  of 
fevers,  but  we  chiefly  deal  with  the  area 
direct  on  most  of  these  things. 

11814.  I wonder  if  Mr.  Robinson 
would  say  something  about  this?  In 
metropolitan  Essex  if  the  borough  medi- 
cal officer,  or  district  medical  officer,  was 
not  an  area  officer  what  would  be  the 
contact  between  him  and  the  medical 

practitioner? Mr.  Robinson:  I am 

trying  to  visualise  the  circumstances  that 
would  arise. 

11815.  You  think  it  does  not  arise,  or 
nearly  all  are  in  one  respect  or  another 

county  officers? 1 cannot  recall  in 

Essex  someone  who  is  purely  a borough 
medical  officer  of  health.  It  may  well 
be  but  I cannot  think  of  one. 

11816.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  We  certainly 
have  had  it  in  other  boroughs  in  the 
metropolitan  area  because  quite  a num- 
ber of  borough  medical  officers  who  are 
in  no  way  county  officers  have  in 
evidence  referred  to  their  contacts  with 
the  local  medical  profession,  perhaps 
more  particularly  in  regard  to  old  people 
who  may  be  reported  to  them  by  a 
private  or  general  practitioner  as  in  need 
of  some  form  of  housing  accommoda- 
tion, housing  being  the  function  of  the 

borough  and  not  the  county. And 

slum  clearance. 
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11817.  Yes. 1 can  only  say  ray 

committee  has  never  had  to  intervene 
in  any  matters  of  that  description. 

11818.  You  do  not  think  it  arises  in 
Essex  because  the  same  man  always 
wears  both  hats,  as  it  were,  and  you 
regard  him  primarily  as  the  county’s 
area  officer? Yes. 

11819.  Miss  Johnston:  I think  we  had 
some  evidence  from  Essex  about  people 
employed  part-time  by  the  county  but 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  county 
service  in  regard  to  the  areas  in  which 
they  worked.  I was  going  to  ask  you 
about  that. — —I  cannot  recall  during  the 
last  seven  years  any  case  where  (he 
medical  officer  of  health  has  come  in  con- 
tact with  my  committee  in  that  capacity. 
Our  contacts  have  always  been  with  him 
as  an  officer  of  the  county. 

11820.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  [ am  a 
little  puzzled  'by  this  ; could  you  take  an 
instance  to  explain  the  difficulty?  There 
is  Chingford,  Wanstcad  and  Woodford, 
Ch'igwell,  and  so  on.  Would  all  their 

medical  officers  be  county? 1 know 

about  Wanstead  because  I have  been  a 
member  of  the  Wanstcad  Borough 
Council. 

11821.  It  is  the  Wanstead  area  officer 
who  is  the  medical  officer? — —I  cannot 
recall  as  a committee  having  any  sort  of 
dealings  with  a medical  officer  other  than 
as  an  area  medical  officer. 

11822.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
fact  that  some  medical  officers  have  taken 
the  view  that  there  would  be  great  scope 
for  team  work  between  the  medical 
officer  of  the  borough,  of  the  district,  and 
the  general  practitioners.  Of  course,  you 
have  already  said  that  the  borders  of  the 
practice  of  a general  practitioner  may 
not,  and  frequently  do  not,  coincide  with 
the  borders  of  the  borough  but  apart 
from  that  would  you  like  to  make  any 
comment  on  this  suggestion  that  has  been 
put  forward  to  us  that  a smaller  team  of 
medical  practitioners  concerned  and  tile 
medical  officer  of  the  borough  or  the 
district  would  have  some  advantages  in 

practical  working? Dr.  Ratlcliffe:  I 

can  honestly  say  before  this  ever  existed 
we  were  rather  more  separate  and  it  did 
not  work  very  well.  My  predecessor 
met  with  difficulties  over  that  problem 
but  even  when  he  gave  up  and  another 
doctor  was  appointed  to  supervise  the 
work  in  the  area  we  saw  very  little  of 
him  because  the  administration  took 
rather  a lot  of  his  time.  He  did  not 


often  come  down  to  the  village.  1 think 
our  relations  are  better  now  than  they 
were  with  the  area  officer. 

11823.  Sir  John  Wrigley : You  arc 

speaking  really  for  a rural  area? A 

rural  area  entirely.  I cannot  speak  for 
the  urban  area,  I do  not  know  much 
about  it.  I have  been  in  a rural  area 
all  my  life. 

I [824.  Most  of  our  evidence  has  come 
from  areas  within  the  broader  metro- 
politan area.  - -Dr.  Walker  would  know 
more  about  that.  Mr.  Robinson:  Dr. 
Walker  is  in  practice  in  the  area  and  he 
would  have  given  you  his  experience  of 
that  area. 

1 1823.  What  bothers  me  a little  is  that 
you  are  almost  saying  that  you  have  rela- 
tively little  contact  with  the  borough 
medical  officer  of  health  in  his  capacity  as 
borough  medical  officer  of  health.  We  have 
Imd  quite  a number  of  borough  medical 
officers  of  health  referring  in  their 
evidence  to  quite  regular  contacts  with 
the  medical  profession  in  their  area.— — 
Perhaps  I have  given  a false  impression 
but  I have  been  talking  from  the 
administrative  point  of  view,  the  work 
of  the  committee,  und  the  committee  con- 
tact is  with,  almost  inevitably,  the  county 
medical  officer,  or  the  area  as  delegated 
officer,  but  it  may  well  be  so  1 am  sure 
it  is  —that  the  officers  to  whom  you  arc 
referring  do  have  very  close  contacts 
with  ffie  general  practitioners. 

11826.  1 was  wondering  whether  there 
was  a distinction  between  what  medical 
practitioners  might  think  was  worthy  ot 
tne  attention  ot  the  medical  committee 
and  the  sort  of  things  that  they  actually 
did  in  their  day-to-day  practice  so  long 
as  the  machine  worked  satisfactorily. 
There  would  be  no  occasion  to  bring  it 
to  the  notice  of  the  committee,  would 
there,  so  perhaps  quite  a lot  of  contact 
goes  on  which  would  not  come  to  your 

notice? — That  is  true.  —Dr.  Radclifftt: 

1 think  in  my  area  they  are  all  county 
officers  and  that  is  why  I cannot  say 
much  about  this. 

11827.  Miss  Johnston : I think  Dr. 
Radcliife  is  the  first  rural  practitioner 
we  have  seen  and  it  would  be  very 
helpful  if  you  would  tell  us  how  you  get 
the  various  services  that  the  local 
authority  provides  for  patients,  such  ns 
nurses  and  home  helps,  and  so  on.— 
The  nurse  lives  in  my  village  and  she 
is  on  'the  spot  if  I want  her.  It  it  is 
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outside  the  area  of  that  village  and  some- 
where not  in  her  district  1 ring 
Colchester  and  they  find  someone  to 
come  out  and  deal  with  it. 

In  the  case,  say,  of  mental  health  that 
would  be  dealt  with  by  the  county  officer 
in  Colchester.  In  the  case  of  infectious 
diseases  we  always  have  the  local  medical 
officer  of  health  for  the  district  because 
he  has  a knowledge  of  the  whole  of  the 
surrounding  area  and  he  makes  arrange- 
ments where  necessary. 

For  the  ambulance  service  one  rings 
up  Colchester  for  anything  local.  Any- 
thing which  is  further  than  that  in  the 
county  has  to  go  through  Colchester  to 
Chelmsford  because  Colchester  cannot 
sanction  a longer  journey. 

11828.  Home  helps? Colchester 

office  again.  One  rings  the  office  and 
they  find  someone  who  will  come. 

Admissions  of  maternity  patients  to 
hospitals ; they  apply  in  the  first  instance 
themselves  with  a note  from  the  doctor 
to  the  matron,  and  the  set-up  in 
Colchester  is  this  ; the  medical  officer  of 
health,  or  his  deputy,  and  the  matron 
meet  and  discuss  the  patients  on  the 
waiting  list.  They  have  the  necessary 
information  from  the  health  visitors  and 
they  decide  who  should  have  priority 
to  go  in  because  in  mo9t  cases  they  are 
fairly  full. 

11829.  What  about  old  people? — -If 
it  is  a housing  problem  the  local  medical 
officer  of  health  in  the  first  instance  sends 
his  surveyor  round.  If  it  is  a case  of 
admission  to  hospital  one  rings  up 
Colchester  to  see  if  they  can  be  taken 
in.  If  it  is  admission  to  old  people’s 
homes  it  goes  to  the  county. 

11830.  Do  you  get  on  to  the  county 
welfare  officer  for  the  old  people? — — 
No,  the  area  welfare  officer.  For  child 
welfare,  boarding  out,  and  so  on,  that 
oomes  from  the  county  direct. 

11831.  Sir  John  WriRley:  You  bring 
it  to  .the  notice  of  the  area  medical 
officer  who  is  in  fact  in  your  district 
also  the  medical  officer  of  health  for 
the  district,  is  that  so? Yes. 

11832.  If  he  gets  a case  he  then 
decides  which  of  his  authorities  can  best 

cope  with  it,  I suppose? Yes.  It  all 

comes  back  on  the  area  officer  at  the 
moment  as  it  happens.  The  local  officers 
in  the  villages  are,  I think,  actually  under 
his  supervision  and  work  through  him, 


and  when  he  is  on  holiday  they  take 
charge — they  are  obviously  working 
together. 

11833.  The  sort  of  presentation  which 
we  got  from  the  more  populous  districts, 
which  are  the  only  ones  which  we  are 
concerned  with,  is  the  natural  instinct 
of  people  who  are  in  difficulties,  or  who 
want  information  whether  on  public 
health  or  on  other  matters,  to  go  to  the 
local  town  hall  which  is  the  only  place 
they  know,  if  they  know  that,  but  if 
for  a good  many  of  these  services  which, 
as  the  boroughs  would  say,  they  usefully 
discharge,  they  were  to  say:  “We  are 
not  now  responsible  and  all  we  can  do 
is  pass  them  on  to  somebody  else”,  it 
may  happen  that  the  medical  officer  can 
function  in  both  capacities  and,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  handed  over  to  the 
medical  officer  and  he  can  do  his  stuff 
as  area  medical  officer  and  deal  with  the 
case ; But  where  that  does  not  arise  it  is 
necessary  to  put  them  in  contact  with 
somebody  who  is  remote  from  the  town 
hall.  That  is  the  kind  of  presentation 
and  the  argument  is,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  have  the  responsibility  for  the 

services  concentrated? That  might  be 

all  right  in  a town  like  Colchester  but 
in  a rural  area  there  is  no  town  hall,  our 
nearest  town  hall  is  ten  miles  away  and 
nobody  goes  there.  I should  think  you 
ring  Colchester  about  ten  times  more 
than  the  local  office— more  than  that 
probably— because  one  knows  it  will  go 
there  eventually.  If  the  local  officer 
is  not  there  a junior  will  have  to  pass 
it  on  eventually.  It  is  quite  different  in 
a rural  area,  you  cannot  compare  it  at 
all.  You  have  to  handle  it  in  a different 
way  entirely.  We  have  our  direct  con- 
tacts and  they  all  work  very  smoothly. 
They  are  mostly  local  contacts  but  we 
know  that  whoever  they  are  the  policy  is 
the  same,_ 

11834.  Sir  Charles  Morris'.  You  go  to 
Colchester  and  it  is  the  medical  man 
there  who  has  to  make  up  his  mind  in 
what  capacity  he  deals  with  what  prob- 
lem. You  do  not  worry  about  that 
because  you  go  to  him  in  any  case. 

Yes. 

11835.  But  if  it  was  not  the  same  man 
then  you  would  have  to  become  more  of 

a local  government  expert? 1 think 

we  would,  yes. 

11836.  Miss  Johnston:  Do  you  experi- 
ence any  difficulty  over  the  services  you 
have  told  us  about?  Can  you  always 
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get  people  into  okl  people's  homes? 

With  a little  difficulty  because  the  trouble 
is  that  they  make  up  their  minds  very 
suddenly ; they  wilt  not  do  it  for  a long 
time  and  then  they  suddenly  decide  they 
want  to  go  tomorrow  and  you  cannot  do 
it  like  that.  The  urgency  is  the  problem, 
the  urgency  of  the  people  concerned  I 
mean.  1 get  them  in  quite  satisfactorily 
once  I have  started  to  make  the  arrange- 
ments.—Mr.  Robinson:  Would  you 

agree,  Dr.  Radclilfc,  that  most  of  the 
doctors  in  the  Greater  London  area  are 
very  worried  about  their  growing 
inability  to  gel  them  in?  -Dr.  RuMiffe: 
It  is  a very  big  problem  coming  up. 
The  other  point  concerns  mentally 
deficient  children ; they  are  visited  hut 
that  is  as  far  as  it  goes. 

11837.  There  is  no  centre  for  your 
children? No,  they  arc  too  far  away, 

1 1838.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Might  we 
just  go  back  to  this  question  of  the 
possible  re-distribution  of  local  govern- 
ment functions.  You  said  that  you  re- 
gard the  present  set-up  as  perfectly  satis- 
factory from  your  point  of  view  one 
county,  one  executive  council  and  one 
local  medical  committee.  I think  you 
then  said  that  if  it  was  just  a question 
of  dividing  the  county  into  two.  a metro- 
politan Essex  and  the  other  part  of  Essex, 
that  would  not  be  too  bad.  1 take  it 
what  you  would  miss  in  those  circum- 
stances would  he  first  of  all  that  you 
would  have  one  additional  boundary  line, 
one  between  metropolitan  Essex  mid  the 
rest  of  Essex,  and  I gathered  that  what 
you  did  regard  as  of  some  advantage  was 
the  fact  that  the  present  Essex  Is  a mix- 
ture of  urban  and  rural  and  you  can 
pool  knowledge  In  a rather  comprehen- 
sive way.  You  then  went  on  to  say  that 
if  it  was  a question  of  splitting  Essex 
into  ten-take  ten  as  an  imaginary  iigure 
—you  would  regard  it  as  much  less  satis- 
factory,  Mr.  Robinson:  Very  much 

less. 

1 1 839.  Admittedly,  it  would  mean  ten 
more  boundaries  and  it  would  be 
troublesome  from  that  point  of  view, 
but  what  arc  the  other  points  which 
would  make  it  unsatisfactory  from  your 
point  of  view  us  compared,  shall  we 
say,  with  a county  of  metropolitan 
Essex?  Let  us  assume  for  this  purpose 
that  if  you  created  the  now  local  govern- 
ment authorities  you  might  also  have  to 
create  a number  of  separate  executive 
councils  and  medical  committees,  the 


present  practice,  as  I understand  u. 
having  been  to  link  the  executive  com- 
mittee  and  the  medical  committee  with 
the  county  or  county  borough.  If  these 
new  authorities  become  responsible  for 
the  health  services  let  us  assume  at  any 
rale  that  they  would  have  to  have  a 
separate  parallel  organisation ; on  that 
basis  what  are  (he  great  objections  that 
you  have?  I am  not  suggesting  that 
we  have  anything  of  this  kind  in  mind 
but  I want  to  llnd  out  from  you  what 
your  objections  are  to  the  various 
alternatives  to  the  present  system.  — i 
suppose,  first  of  all.  one  would  natur- 
ally react  with  a shudder  to  the  prospect 
of  having  ten  medical  committees  rather 
than  one. 

1 1 S-tt).  You  would?  -1  mean  mem- 
bers of  my  committee.  Hot.  as  1 say. 
one  of  the  great  points  is  that  a general 
practitioner  might  then  find  himself 
under  contract  and  in  contact  with 
perhaps  three  executive  councils. 

1IR41.  That  is  true,  yes ; I accept  that 
■Which  would  mean  a duplication 
and  a triplication  of  administrative  work 
which  -I  hope  Dr.  RatlclilTe  will  for- 
give  me  doctors  do  not  like  anyway, 
That  Is  one  disadvantage.  It  might 
follow  from  thru  that  if  you  had  doctors 
in  contact  with  different  local  authorities 
there  might  not  he  uniformity.  He  might 
find  himself  having  to  behave  differently 
in  one  area  from  what  lie  might  in  the 
other.  It  makes  the  opportunity  [or 
uniformity  a little  more  remote. 

11842.  Yes,  I recognise  that.  On  the 
other  hand  one  has  to  remember  that  si! 
these  authorities  would  be  concerned  fa 
carry  out  the  National  Health  Service 
as  it  is  now.— -Oh,  yes. 

11843.  Your  doctor  might  find  him- 
self in  contact  with  three  medical  officers 
instead  of  the  one  as  at  the  present 
time.  1 am  just  trying  to  find  out  from 
you  what  you  think  about  it  and  why 
you  think  what  you  do.  I think  we 

are  influenced  to  an  extent  hy  the 
medical  and  political  side  of  our  work 
which  would  mean  that  the  local  medi- 
cal committee  could  give  only  a very 
restricted  viewpoint  on  matters  because 
of  the  datura  at  the  areas.  That  is  one 
thing.  Dm  1 can  only  emphasise  llwt 
in  fact  the  present  system  is  very  satin- 
factory  from  an  administrative  point  of 
view  for  the  general  practitioner,  tinder 
the  other  system  when  a patient  eamc 
to  him  ho  would  -have  to  discover  in 
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which  administrative  area  that  particular 
patient  lived,  and  would  have  to  send 
the  relevant  papers  to  the  appropriate 
executive  council.  I think  Dr.  Ratlcliffe 
would  agree  that  would  be  quite  a sub- 
stantial increase  in  administrative  work. 
—Dr.  Ruitctiflc.  It  would  make  a very 
big  difference  indeed  although  it  docs 
apply  on  the  borders  now.  I know  one 
group  of  doctors  whose  practice  crosses 
the  border  and  they  have  a lot  of  sorting 
out  to  do  but  they  have  a secretary 
handling  it  for  them  now.  However,  it 
can  he  difficult.  Certain  matters  about 
policy  would  he  awkward  too.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  a doctor  retiring, 
you  would  have  to  get  his  papers  from 
three  executive  councils  and  permission 
to  retire,  and  his  pension  would  have  to 
be  put  together  and  worked  out.  There 
would  he  complications  aiming  in  there 
and  it  might  he  very  difficult  to  do  it.  As 
it  is.  one  office  handles  it  mnv. 

Take  the  case  of  tltc  transfer  of  a 
patient  moving  from  one  area  to  another, 
you  would  have  to  go  through  the 
whole  rigmarole  of  getting  the  address 
changed  over,  and  so  on.  Those  .things 
are  very  complicated. 

11844.  We  do  waul  to  find  out  your 
reasons.  We  arc  in  this  position ; we 
have  been  asked  to  study  the  question 
of  local  government  in  the  Greater 
London  area  and  there  seems  really  to 
be  only  two  [mints  to  be  generally 
agreed,  that  there  is  a need  for  re- 
organisation hut  when  you  come  down 
to  the  individual  case  it  must  not  affect 
our  district  and  our  service!— — Mr. 
Robinson:  Oh,  yes,  wo  do  approach  it, 
obviously,  from  a very  selfish  point  of 
view. 

Sir  John  Wrlxley:  We  do  want  to 
know  why  you  think  the  present  system 
to  the  lies!  anti  why  any  change  would 
be,  well,  not  disastrous  necessarily,  Hut 
less  satisfactory. 

11845.  Miss  Johnston:  What  is  the 
present  position  with  Must  Ham  and 
West  Ham?— —East  Hum  and  West 
Ham  have  their  own  executive  council 
tuntl  local  medical  committee,  T think 
it  works  admirably  as  there  is  very  close 
co-operation  between  the  committees. 
But  if  wo  were  to  start  from  scratch 
and  not  on  an  historical  basis,  whether 
we  would  regard  that  as  the  best 
organisation  I do  not  know. 

3261? 


11846.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Clearly, 
medical  practitioners  have  great  value 
from  flic  point  of  view  of  our  study 
because  of  their  close  knowledge  of  the 
individual  persons  and  individual 
families  who  make  up  the  general 
public.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
general  public  making  sure  that  tihey  can 
attract  to  themselves  the  advantages  otf 
the  .health  services  in  various  ways,  I 
wonder  if  you  would  caire  ,to  say  any- 
thing to  us  about  ihow  .in  your 
experience  that  works.  Would  the 
general  practitioner  himself  be  one 
of  the  main  key  points  in  seeing 
that  the  health  services  were  brought  to 
the  individual  and  .the  individual  family 
in  all  circumstances  or  would  it  often 
arise  in  other  ways,  through  the  health 
visitor,  or  through  the  district  nurse,  or 
through  the  local  borough  councillor,  or 
through  the  town  hull,  or  other  various 
ways?  Could  you  throw  a little  tight 
for  us  on  what  part  the  medical  prac- 
titioner plays  in  bringing  the  '.individual 
family  and  the  individual  person  into 
touch  with  the  health  services  that  he 
may  bandit  by?— -Hr.  Ratlcliffe:  The 
district  nurse  plays  quite  a part,  T am 
certain  of  that.  She  'initiates  something 
perhaps  like  home  helps ; she  goes  to 
the  house  and  sees  the  house  better  than 
wo  do,  She  very  often  comes  to  me 
and  says:  "Can  we  have  a home  help 
for  so  and  so  ”,  and  we  ring  up  and  ask 
for  it,  and  1 have  quite  a lot  .that  come 
to  ask  about,  housing,  about  their 
children  and  about  their  schools. 

11847.  They  come  and  ask  you? 

Yes.  I think  the  nurse  sometimes  starts 
it  off.  She  knows  more  of  what  goes  on 
in  the  house  and  very  often  comes  and 
tolls  you  about  it.  She  may  he  going 
there  every  day  in  the  week,  or  four  or 
five  times  a week,  and  she  tells  us  about 
things,  f think  the  .general  practitioner 
does  'initiate  things  or  gets  things  going 
about  old  people  and  about  children. 
They  do  not  often,  I think,  go  in  our 
case  to  the  council  ofl'iees  because  there 
is  nobody  (here  to  deal  with  it  as  there 
is  in  a town  hall  in  a borough.  In  the 
rural  areas  they  go  to  the  doctor. 
Obviously,  old  people  sometimes  on  lhair 
own  go  and  ask  about  getting  assistance 
or  home  helps,  and  so  on,  if  they  arc 
.invalids,  and  something  like  getting  into 
homos  if  they  arc  aged,  but  often  it 
comes  back  to  us.  You  always  got 
dragged  in  somewhere  I 

A <1 
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11848.  Miss  Johnston:  To  what  extent 
in  the  rural  areas  does  the  health  visitor 

play  a part? Quite  a lot.  She  comes 

round  our  district  once  every  fortnight 
to  run  a mothers’  and  children’s  clinic. 
That  works  very  well  indeed,  and  one 
of  the  doctors  from  the  health  office 
comes  down  to  assist  once  a month.  She 
is  in  the  village  nearly  every  day  going 
round  ; she  does  the  school  work  as  well 
and  I often  get  a note  from  her  about 
children  going  to  school.  She  always  has 
to  come  to  the  doctor  first  before  she 
starts  anything,  except  in  a few  cases. 
Children  may  go  to  her  for  an  eye  test 
and  they  may  get  referred  to  a specialist 
— rather  a sore  point  that  because  a 
practitioner  feels  he  is  being  cut  out — 
but  usually  you  will  find  you  are  asked 
to  back  up  any  recommendation  to  see 
a specialist.  T think  she  plays  a large 
part  in  it. 

11849.  Mainly  in  connection  with 

mothers  and  young  children?. Yes, 

and  schoolchildren.  The  district  nurse 
handles  imore  the  old  .people.  She  goes 
to  .their  houses  and  helps  ito  find  them 
assistance.  She  starts  .that. 

11850.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Do  you 
feel  that  there  are  any  difficulties  about 
there  being  sections  of  the  population 
where  people  come  to  the  doctor  too 
late? Oh,  yes,  I think  they  do  some- 

times. They  let  things  slide  a bit  too 
long  sometimes. 

11851.  But  you  have  the  district  nurse 
and  the  health  visitor,  for  instance,  who 
can  help  from  time  to  time  and  probably 

do. They  do  help  a lot,  I am  sure 

they  do.  They  do  in  my  area  anyway. 

11852.  There  is  a very  strong  feeling, 
is  there  not,  with  one  of  the  very  great 
problems,  that  you  cannot  get  cancer 
notified  early  enough ; you  cannot  get 
people  to  go  to  the  doctor  if  they  fear 
there  is  cancer? Yes. 

11853.  Who  could  help  most  about 
that  sort  of  thing?  Would  that  be  mainly 
the  health  visitor  or  the  district  nurse? 

It  might  be  the  district  nurse.  She 

may  be  going  to  the  house  if  there  is  a 
reason  for  going  there  and  she  may  start 
something. 

11854.  Has  the  general  practitioner 
still  got  a good  chance  of  picking  up  that 

sort  of  thing? He  misses  it  sometimes 

but  if  there  is  a chance  given  to  him  he 
can.  It  is  a big  problem.  I agree  that 


every  day  of  the  week  one  comes  across 
someone  who  has  let  it  go  on  too  long. 

11855.  You  do  not  yourself  think  that 
the  question  of  whether  the  district 
councils  and  the  boroughs  should  have 
more  powers  has  got  much  to  do  with 
this  sort  of  thing  at  all? No. 

11856.  On  the  other  side,  when  it 
comes  to  complaints  about  particular 
things,  or  views  about  the  way  things 
ought  to  be  done,  then  I suppose  the 

smaller  area  might  be  better  placed? 

Yes,  that  is  possible. 

11857.  Have  you  had  much  experience 
of  public  complaints  about  the  health 
services,  fairly  specific,  I mean — for 
instance,  about  there  not  being  sufficient 
health  visitors  to  look  after  old  people? 
No,  very  little.  I cannot  recall  any- 
thing in  my  area, 

11858.  You  cannot  recall  anything  that 
has  hit  the  headlines  of  the  local  press? 

No,  I cannot.  There  was  trouble 

over  a nurse  a few  years  ago  which  was 
a bit  awkward,  but  that  was  some  time 
ago. 

11859.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  What  would 
you  do  about  a case  of  tuberculosis  of 
the  kind  where  you  really  felt  that  one 
of  the  most  important  things  was  to  get 

better  housing  accommodation? > 

should  write  to  the  medical  officer  for 
the  district  in  my  own  instance  and  tell 
him  the  circumstances.  He  would 
probably  send  round  the  health  visitor 
and  confirm  it  and  then  he  would  get 
moving  on  it. 

11860.  That  would  be  one  point  on 
which  you  could  be  aware  it  was  the 
borough  council  or  the  district  council 
and  not  the  county  council? It  ob- 

viously starts  on  the  periphery.  He  would 
probably  get  a report  from  the  chest 
physician  of  the  local  clinic  as  he  sends 
down  reports  as  well,  from  the  top  down- 
wards, and  they  meet  half  way,  1 sup- 
pose, in  the  end,  and  that  is  what 
happens. 

11861.  You  have  got  it  clearly  in  your 
mind  that  if  it  was  housing  accommoda- 
tion you  would  know  you  were  writing 

to  him  as  borough  medical  officer? 

I would  quite  likely  see  the  borough 
surveyor  walking  round  and  tell  him 
about  it — that  is  quite  likely — and  follow 
it  up.  It  is  a lot  easier  to  have  per- 
sonal contact  in  a village  and  it  gets  it 
moving  faster. 
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11862.  Miss  Johnston'.  It  certainly 
seems  to  be  a greater  advantage  to  live 
in  a rural  area! Yes,  I think  so! 

11863.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I think  that 
finishes  the  questions  we  would  like  to 
put  to  you.  Is  there  anything  you,  Dr. 
RadclifTe,  or  Mr.  Robinson,  would  like 
to  add  in  the  light  of  the  line  that  the 
discussion  has  taken?  Are  there  any 
thoughts  you  would  like  to  bring  forward 


at  this  point? Mr.  Robinson : I do 

not  think  so. 

Sir  Charles  Morris:  Thank  you.  It 
only  remains  for  us  to  thank  you  again 
very  much  for  putting  in  your  evidence 
and  for  coming  this  morning  to  discuss 
it  with  us.  It  has  been  of  very  great 
value  to  us  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
talking  about  the  medical  practitioner’s 
experience  in  these  things,  very  valuable 
indeed,  and  we  are  very  grateful. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Mr.  Victor  R.  Shaw 
Miss  K.  Kelly 
Mr.  W.  H.  George 

on  behalf  of  the  London  Teachers  Association 
Called  and  Examined 


11864.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Miss  Kelly, 
I believe  you  are  very  kindly  going  to 

introduce  the  delegation? Miss 

Kelly : Thank  you.  The  London 

Teachers’  Association  is  very  glad  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  amplify  its 
written  evidence.  Our  main  spokesman 
will  be  Mr.  Shaw,  our  General  Secre- 
tary, and  our  Vice  President,  Mr. 
George,  has  come  as  well. 

11865.  We  should  like  to  thank  you 
very  much  for  your  evidence,  and  also 
for  coming  to  discuss  it  with  us  this 
morning.  We  are  very  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  of  talking  these  things  over 
with  you.  First  I ought  to  say  how 
sorry  our  Chairman  is  that  he  has  been 
prevented  from  being  here  this  morning, 
but  he  will  read  the  evidence  very  care- 
fully as  will  all  the  members  of  the 
Commission.  We  shall  study  everything 
that  you  say  to  us.  We  should  like  you, 
if  you  would,  to  present  your  evidence  in 
your  own  way.  Jf  you  would  like  to 
make  an  opening  statement  first,  and  if 
you  would  call  at  any  time  on  any  of 
your  colleagues  to  say  anything  on  any 
point,  I hope  you  will  do  so.— — -Thank 
you  very  much.  Our  main  spokesman 
will  be  the  Secretary. 

11866.  Would  you  like  to  make  an 

opening  statement? Mr.  Shaw : May 

I say  too  how  grateful  we  are  for  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  our  case 
orally  this  morning,  and  what  I propose, 
if  you  are  agreeable,  is  to  follow  the 
document  which  I presented  to  you  on 
behalf  of  the  Association,  to  highlight 
certain  points  in  it,  possibly  points  of 
explanation  here  and  there,  and  then  per- 
haps make  a short  concluding  statement. 

As  you  see  we  were  originally  the 
Metropolitan  Board  Teachers’  Associa- 
tion. That  was  formed  in  the  year  1872, 
and  we  can  claim  readily  I believe,  Sir, 
that  we  can  give  you  a consensus  of 
opinion  of  the  London  teaching  service. 
Our  colleagues  in  the  olden  days  were 
faced  with  a similar  problem  as  might 
perchance  arise  today.  In  effect  when 
one  reads  the  history  of  the  early  part 
of  the  century  it  is  abundantly  evident 


that  planners  were  at  work  to  try  and 
put  the  education  system  under  the 
metropolitan  boroughs  which  had  just 
been  created.  Now  at  that  time  stretch- 
ing over  a period  of  three  years,  to  and 
fro  the  argument  went,  but  throughout 
the  whole  of  that  period  our  people  in 
office  firmly  resisted  any  other  than  that 
education  should  be  a unit  and  admini- 
stered by  the  London  County  Council. 
From  that  time  on,  Sir,  succession  after 
succession  of  officers,  officials  and  the 
like,  have  never  at  any  point,  so  far 
as  I can  see,  deviated  from  that  principle. 
I think  I could  say  at  the  outset  that 
we  are,  as  an  association,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  greater  part  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  L.C.C.  Teaching  Service  and 
I am  pleased  to  say  in  public  that  we 
consider  we  are  working  for  a very  good 
authority  indeed  in  every  respect,  both 
with  regard  to  their  interest  in  the 
children  in  their  care,  and  with  regard 
to  teachers  whom  they  are  employing. 
Now  it  may  be  said  that  we  are  speaking 
as  London  teachers,  and  as  a section, 
we  know  only  London.  That  is  not  true. 
Miss  Kelly,  although  her  name  will  give 
you  her  antecedents,  is  a Londoner.  Mr. 
George  recently  joined  the  London 
service  from  an  adjacent  county  and 
had  some  years  of  experience  there.  I 
myself  was  once  employed  by  the  West 
Riding  County  Council  in  Yorkshire.  We 
are  merely  typical  of  the  wide  range  of 
intake  into  the  Imndon  service.  There 
are  those  who  have  known  other 
authorities,  and  when  this  particular 
document  was  presented  to  my  annual 
conference  last  February,  it  was 
approved  unanimously,  that  is,  the 
principle  that  we  should  still  remain  an 
integral  part  of  the  London  Countv 
Council  service  as  we  are  today.  That, 
verv  briefly,  is  the  outline  of  the  situation 
we  find  ourselves  in  today. 

May  T say  further,  which  is  something 
rather  domestic,  but  something  which  T 
think  vou  and  vonr  colleagues  should 
know  about — how  do  we  find  the  opinion 
of  12.000  members?  We  are  broken 
down  into  divisions,  and  we  have  twelve 
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areas  which  do  not  coincide  with  the 
L.C.C.  divisional  organisation.  We  have 
local  comniilitees  wlho  'then  proceed  to 
advise  .the  committees  at  county  level. 
Every  branch  of  'the  educational  service 
in  London  is  represented  at  the  advisory 
committee  stage  from  the  University  of 
London  itself,  if  I may  take  that  as  the 
peak,  down  to  the  nursery  school ; 
special  schools,  _ masters,  mistresses  and 
the  like,  and  it  is  .that  forum  of  opinion 
which  is  conning  >to  us  all  day  and  every 
day  from  the  schools  and  services  on 
which  we  'base  any  policy  wihidh  we  de- 
cide is  advantageous  to  the  service  and  to 
London.  On  that  particular  point  I 
would  draw  your  attention  to  the  open- 
ing paragraph  in  my  statement,  the  last 
eight  words:  -".  . , matters  affecting 
education  and  the  interests  of  teachers  ”, 
I would  ask  the  Commission  to  believe 
this  morning  that  we  are  here  in  the 
interests  of  our  mem  hers,  but  equally  so 
we  arc  here  in  the  interests  of  London 
students,  and  I do  want  that  to  be  borne 
in  mind  throughout  the  whole  of  my 
dissertation. 


T am  merely  giving  you  factual  state- 
ments taken  from  our  past  records,  and 
on  page  2 you  will  observe  in  the  first 
paragraph  a sentence  begins : “ To  these 
hopeless  quarters  none  of  the  brightest 
and  freshest  and  most  vigorous  teachers 
wou  d flunk  of  going.”  That,  Sir,  is  not 
strictly  true  today,  but  it  could  very  easily 
be  true.  We  have  what  are  known  as  our 
riverside  areas,  Poplar,  Bethnal  Green, 
Stepnev,  Rotherhithe,  which  are  not  the 
most  delectable  spots,  if  I may  say  so,  but 
from  experience,  being  a member  of  the 
London  County  Council  teaching  service 
I can  say  we  have  not  found  insuperable 
difficulties  in  adequately  staffing  those 
schools  in  those  areas,  because  there  is 
always  the  opportunity  afforded  one  after 
service  in  such  an  area  to  move  after  a 
reasonable  period  back  again  to  the 
Lewishams,  the  Chelseas,  the  Kensing- 
tons; and  in  consequence  the  council  has 
been  in  a position  recently  to  have  such 
mobility  that  it  can  provide  people  in 
Ihose  areas. 


There  are  questions,  or  suggestions,  if  I 
may  say  so,  that  there  may  be  frag- 
mentation of  London.  From  the  various 
suggestions  which  I have  heard  it  might 
be  on  a metropolitan  borough  basis,  or 
on  the  north  and  south  of  the  river,  it 
might  be  an  amalgam  of  three  or  four 
boroughs,  or  whatever  form,  but  I do 
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suggest  whatever  amalgamation  is 
attempted  along  that  river  area  could 
result  in  difficulty  and  it  would  become 
difficult  so  far  as  teachers  are  concerned. 
At  the  moment  the  good  areas  help  the 
less  fortunate.  That  is  done  quite  readily 
and  quite  willingly  by  the  London  teach- 
ing service,  and  we  are  happy  to  do  it, 
but  with  fragmentation  in  any  form  at 
all  on  the  geographical  outline  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  match  a difficult 
area  with  a better  area  with  all  the  con- 
sequences which  would  ensue. 

Again  if  I may  refer  to  an  extract 
under  April  1st,  1904,  it  is  said:  “To 
work  out  a complete  scheme  of  educa- 
tion adapted  to  all  London’s  needs  is 
not  the  task  of  one  month  but  will 
require  the  patient  and  assiduous  devo- 
tion of  several  years.”  Again,  Sir,  that 
has  proved  to  be  true,  but,  of  course,  we 
have  had  the  go  aheads,  we  have  had 
the  halt,  we  have  had  the  stops,  we 
have  had  two  wars  which  of  necessity 
did  materially  affect  the  London  teach- 
ing service  and  London  education,  par- 
ticularly, of  course,  the  last  one  when,  as 
you  know,  we  were  scattered  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven.  We  came  back,  but 
the  majority  of  our  schools  had  either 
gone,  or  were  in  some  measure  in  a state 
of  disrepair,  and  it  has  been  a tremen- 
dous task  since  that  time  to  bring  London 
to  the  state  in  which  we  find  it  today.  It 
is  not  perfect  by  any  means,  but  we  now 
can  see  daylight  as  to  the  needs  and 
objectives  which  we  in  conjunction  with 
the  council  have  in  mind.  I feel  again 
as  long  ago  as  1904  it  was  abundantly 
true  that  if  you  gave  the  council  the 
opportunity  ithe  council  could  do  its  job, 
and  we  have  had  no  reason  whatsoever  to 
disagree  from  that  viewpoint. 

In  regard  to  the  size  of  London,  which 
1 touch  upon  on  the  top  of  page  3,  there 
is  no  particular  virtue  necessarily  in  size 
as  size.  Neither  can  I see  any  particular 
virtue  in  smallness  for  the  sake  of  small- 
ness, but  what  we  do  say  on  this  is  that 
here  is  an  authority  which  is  now  in  its 
55th  year  which  has  now  come  to  a state 
in  the  educational  world  in  which  all 
of  us  feel  quite  right  to  be  proud.  Any- 
thing which  is  done  at  this  time  to  under- 
mine what  has  been  done  in  the  past 
in  our  opinion  could  prove  disastrous 
and  fatal,  disastrous  for  those,  again  I 
repeat,  for  whom  we  have  primary  con- 
cern, the  children  of  London,  and 
through  them  the  parents  of  the  children 
of  London.  Even  if  we,  Sir,  were  pre- 
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pared,  and  I do  not  say  we  are,  if  it 
were  proved  to  be  in  our  own  interests 
as  a result  of  some  fragmentation,  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  that  would  result 
in  a better  educational  provision  for  our 
children,  then  I am  quite  sure  that  if 
we  could  become  convinced  of  that  point 
we  would  be  prepared  to  forgo  . many 
of  the  privileges  and  opportunities  we 
enjoy  today,  I am  quite  certain  of  that. 
That  is  a fundamental  principle  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned. 

Furthermore  with  regard  to  size  X feel 
I should  say  this ; we  are  satisfied  that 
at  the  administrative  level  and  the  inspec- 
toral level  the  size  and  the  opportunity 
of  London  does  attract  the  best  in  the 
educational  field,  and  one  has  only,  to 
look  at  comparatively  recent  appoint- 
ments in  the  education  officer  posts  at 
County  Hall  to  see  the  calibre;  and 
many  of  those  I know  are  known  per- 
sonally to  you.  Likewise  again  on  the 
inspection  side  the  inspectoral  team  now 
ds  one  of  which  we  aTe  rightly  proud 
and  we  work  with  them  as  colleagues. 
They  have  a fund  of  experience,  and 
they  also  have  such  a wide  range  of 
aotivity  that  again  we  are  -in  the  position, 
at  least  the  London  County  Council  is 
in  the  position,  to  attract  the  best  into 
the  service.  Again,  quite  frankly,  I could 
not  envisage  that  the  education  office  in 
Hackney  would  appeal  to  my  chief  edu- 
cation officer ; neither  would  T see  my 
chief  inspector  being  an  applicant  for 
the  chief  inspectorship  of  Southwark, 
and  it  is  just  as  simple  as  that  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned.  Even  on  the  lower 
tier  of  admiinistraitio<n  we  have  a set  of 
capable  officers  ito  whom  we  can  turn 
for  advice  and  the  like,  and  it  is  a tre- 
mendous advantage  so  far  as  we  as 
teachers  are  concerned. 

Then  on  this  matter  of  size  and  frag- 
mentation I can  think  of  the  City  of 
Westminster  and  the  conditions  there  and 
compare  it  with  whait  ilt  might  be.  . At 
the  moment  so  far  as  Ithe  maiintained 
services  are  concerned  we'  have  'two 
primary  schools,  we  have  one  nursery 
school.  SO'  far  -as  the  secondary 
maintained  service  is  concerned  we  have 
two  secondary  modern  schools  and  one 
secondary  technical  school  which  was 
divorced  from  the  Westminster  Technical 
College  some  four  years  ago.  Likewise 
we  have  twelve  primary  voluntary 
schools,  we  have  three  secondary 
modern  voluntary  schools,  and  we  have 


one  voluntary  grammar  school  but,  Sir* 
an  ill  balance  as  between  the  volun- 
tary and  the  maintained  side,  and  sonic 
of  us  have  had  experience  of  the  diflt- 
culties  inherent  before  the  1944  Act.  But 
it  works — not  a single  special  school  of 
any  character,  despite  the  very  wi.de 
range  covered  'by  the  council  in  evid- 
ence which  l believe  has  already  been 
submitted  to  you.  As  regards  further 
education  there  was,  of  course,  a de- 
nominational training  college,  as  you 
know,  the  Westminster  Methodists,  and 
immediately  that  was  removed  the  coun- 
cil was  in  a position  to  take  over  the 
building,  and  now  we  have  230  full-time 
students  there  under  the  council’s  aegis. 
Again  if  I take  Westminster  Technical 
College,  when  I first  knew  Westminster 
Technical  College  its  biggest  intake  was 
for  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company 
who  are  mof  in  .the  borough  (but  'that  in 
the  main  was  right).  . It  still  has  a very 
big  engineering  bias  with  the  gas  industry 
and  it  also  now  is  the  focal  point  for 
the  catering  industry  so  far  as  London 
is  concerned.  That  is  gradually  increasing 
,and  increasing,  and  possibly  will  gel 
national  recognition  I should  imagine 
some  time  in  the  future,  and  is  supported 
by  the  London  County.  Council.  Thirdly, 
we  have  the  Westminster  College  of 
Commerce,  in  the  main  a focal  point 
for  civil  servants,  and  the  like,  but  the 
personnel  entering  that  college  have  little 
if  any  connection  with  Westmiinstcr  ns 
Chelsea  as  a borough,  but  they  have  with 
London.  I merely  cite  Westminster  be- 
cause we  are  sitting  here,  and  it  is  .a 
picture  of  a borough  which  I .think  is 
making  our  .point  that  fragmentation 
could  have  led  in  past  years  'to  a situa- 
tion where  we  should  noil  have  been 
able  to-  have  startled  on  'those  lines.  Tlwvt 
is  .the  point  I want  -to  press  on  you. 
Even  on  a north / south  'basis  .this  would 
not  have  happened  with  regard  to  further 
education  oollegevS. 

Now  we  will  illustrate,  Sir,  some  of 
the  advantages  we  find,  and  they  are  very 
personal,  in  the  matter  of  our  being 
members  of  the  London  County  Council 
service.  This  matter  of  the  opportunity 
which  is  afforded  one  to  gain  experience 
both  on  a geographical  basis  and  on  tin 
educational  basis  is  possibly  unique.  We 
run  from  training  colleges  down  to 
nursery  schools  through  all  the  gamut  of 
the  special  school,  residential  and  day, 
and  we  now,  of  course,  have  Woolver- 
stone  Hall  which  is  a boarding  school, 
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and  once  you  are  in  the  council  service 
any  of  my  people,  provided  they  have  the 
necessary  experience  and  qualifications, 
are  within  the  family,  if  I may  put  it, 
and  can  move  and  gain  experience  on  a 
geographical  basis  and  in  a wide  educa- 
tional field.  That  is  of  tremendous  value, 
and  something  which  we  do  really 
appreciate,  and  I should  be  very  loth  if 
that  field  was  not  forthcoming  to  us. 

With  regard  to  our  relationships  with 
the  council,  I am  quite  satisfied,  Sir,  that 
the  average  teacher,  or  the  majority  of 
teachers  in  London  do  not  feel  that  this 
bigness  is  in  any  sense  detrimental  to 
their  own  personal  welfare.  I am  quite 
satisfied  on  that,  Sir,  because  there  is 
this  breakdown  of  the  nine  divisions  in 
the  first  place  with  the  chief  administrator 
and  an  inspector,  at  least  one,  and  they 
are  all  day  and  every  day  in  contact 
with  the  schools.  My  two  colleagues  here, 
if  you  want  further  evidence,  are  practis- 
ing teachers,  at  Wandsworth  and  in  the 
Borough  of  Hampstead,  and  they,  I am 
quite  satisfied,  would  be  able  to  give 
evidence,  if  that  is  necessary.  Indeed  we 
do  find  that,  at  the  administrative  level 
and  the  inspectoral  level,  there  is  the 
closest  concern  for  the  personal  element 
in  the  teaching  service,  for  which  we  are 
extremely  grateful.  I know  the  Articles 
of  Government  and  Rules  of  Manage- 
ment are  or  should  be  standard  through- 
out England  and  Wales,  but  what  I want 
to  stress  here  this  morning  is  that  these 
are  actualities,  they  really  do  work.  I 
remember  Sir  Robert  Blair  in  the  very 
early  days  addressing  a meeting  of  heads 
in  the  West  London  Division,  and  to 
quote  his  remarks  to  them  he  said  that 
they  were  captains  on  their  own  quarter- 
deck, and  that  he  as  education  officer 
would  not,  provided  they  were  doing 
their  job  effectively  and  efficiently, 
attempt  'to  interfere  with  them.  That  is 
reinforced  by  the  Articles  of  Govern- 
ment and  Rules  of  Management  which 
are  a reality.  That  is  the  point  I want 
to  stress.  You  have  a school,  you  have 
the  head,  and  he  or  she  is  the  one  who 
commands  the  ship  and  carries  out  the 
job.  You  have  had  evidence  as  to  the 
arrangements  for  the  appointment  of 
managers  and  governors.  They  are  the 
watchdogs,  and  they  can  be  very  good 
friends,  and  in  the  main  I would  say 
that  my  people  welcome  managers  and 
governors,  but  we  take  it  a little  further 
than  that  and  we  think  who  at  any 
given  period  are  the  most  interested 
32619 


parties  so  far  as  a particular  school  is 
concerned,  and  I am  quite  satisfied  that 
it  is  the  parent.  With  regard  to  the 
opportunity  for  the  parents,  we  are  a 
compact  area  in  the  main  so  far  as  the 
primary  schools  are  concerned ; the  pri- 
mary schools  are  straightforward.  So 
far  as  the  secondary  schools  are  con- 
cerned the  catchment  areas,  except  the 
very  specialist  schools  (school  of  printing 
and  itbe  like),  are  immediately  local,  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  a parent  con- 
tacting a school  at  any  given  time,  and 
as  is  usual,  as  you  probably  know,  with 
the  intake  of  infants  I have  no  doubt 
that  Miss  Kelly  sees  every  parent  of 
every  child  who  is  entering  her  school 
at  the  beginning  of  the  educational 
course.  I am  quite  satisfied  that  at  the 
secondary  stage,  11  plus,  every  second- 
ary head  in  London  makes  a point  of 
seeing  every  parent  whose  child  is 
recommended  for  admission  to  his  or 
her  school,  and  it  is  an  accepted  job 
which  we  do  quite  readily.  Again  the 
number  of  prize  days,  musical  festi- 
vals, sports  days,  open  days  that  are 
run  throughout  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  service  does  allow  the 
contact  with  the  parent  any  time,  and 
I am  quite  satisfied  on  this.  I have  never 
known  a single  case  of  any  parent,  even 
in  their  most  difficult  moods,  and  they 
can  be  difficult  on  occasions,  be  refused 
access  to  the  head  of  any  of  the  London 
schools.  That  Is  accepted.  The  parent 
is  there,  they  may  be  right,  and  they 
might  be  wrong,  that  is  not  the  point. 
They  have  a right  (to  see  the  Heads  and 
they  have  a right  to  talk  over  'their 
problem.  Therefore  in  London  we  can 
say  that  we  do  keep  in  -the  closest 
possible  touch  with  the  people  who  we 
should  keep  in  touch  with. 

If  I may  touch  further  on  this  point, 
we  as  an  association  know  that  there 
are  the  two  major  committees,  the  Con- 
sultative Committee  on  Educational 
Matters  and  the  Standing  Joint  Advisory 
Committee.  Here  itihere  is  the  means 
collectively  for  teachers  to  express  to 
the  education  committee  itself  or  to  our 
chief  administrator  and  'his  colleagues 
our  views  on  any  points  which  we  feel 
affects  the  educational  services  of 
London  and  schools  in  particular,  or 
the  teaching  service  in  particular.  It  is 
something  which  we  enjoy.  We  have  a 
meeting  on  Friday  and  when  we  look 
at  the  agenda  there  are  at  least  twelve 
matters  under  consideration  next  Friday, 
A 7 
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impinging  (a)  on  the  main  education  ser- 
vice and  ( b ) the  broad  subject  relative  to 
the  situation  which  we  find  ourselves  in 
today,  illustrative  of  the  matter  we  are 
considering.  We  have  representation  on 
that.  This  consultation  is  .available  for 
us  at  any  itiime,  and  through  the 
machinery  I have  illustrated  we  are_  in 
the  position  to  .advise  the  education 
officer  .and  the  chairman  of  the  educa- 
tion committee  and  his  colleagues  on 
what  we  or  they  feel  is  the  .right  and 
proper  approach  to  any  matter  which  is 
of  concern  to  us. 

I hope  I have  not  left  the  impression 
on  the  Commission  that  we  are  satisfied 
with  everything  in  London.  That  is  not 
the  case.  What  I must  say  in  all  fairness 
is  this.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  size  of 
London  is  in  no  way  detrimental  to  its 
efficiency  and  to  its  good  relationships 
between  the  parties  concerned,  the 
parents,  the  children,  the  teachers. 

Secondly  we  are  fearful  that  if  there 
should  be  any  division  of  London  as  we 
know  it  today  the  outcome  is  inevitable  : 
loss  of  education  opportunity  for  some 
of  the  children,  certainly  a loss  so  far 
as  the  teaching  profession  is  concerned, 
because  in  some  measure  our  present 
range  and  sphere  of  activity  will  be  cir- 
cumscribed and  therefore  we  would  hope 
that  our  evidence  that  we  have  submitted 
to  you  will  help  you  and  your  colleagues 
to  come  to  what  we  hope  will  be  a right 
and  proper  conclusion. 

11867.  Would  you,  Miss  Kelly,  or  Mr. 
George,  like  to  say  anything  at  this 

point? Miss  Kelly : Personally  I 

would  not,  unless  Mr.  George  wishes  to 
supplement  anything.  You  may  have 
questions  to  put  to  us. — Mr.  George:  I 
do  not  have  anything  to  say  at  this  stage. 

. 11868.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
statement.  You  have  told  us  that  the 
members  of  your  association  stand  pretty 
solidly  behind  the  arrangements  in  the 
London  county  as  they  exist  now.  That 
in  itself  is,  of  course,  very  important. 
It  must  be  a feather  in  the  cap  of  any 
education  authority  that  its  teachers  like 
it  ; but  we  should  like,  if  we  may,  to  go 
over  one  or  two  points  about  the  argu- 
ments which  have  weighed  with  you  in 
coming  to  that  conclusion.  You  have 
raised  several  very  interesting  points 
which  we  would  like  to  take  up.  First 
of  all  the  most  obvious  one  is  this,  is  it 
not,  and  you  must  have  anticipated  that 


we  should  ask  you  this.  You  have  con- 
centrated quite  a bit  of  attention  on 
what  happened  56  or  57  years  ago  when 
at  some  stage  the  question  whether  real 
educational  powers  should  be  given  to  the 
metropolitan  boroughs  was  really 
seriously  under  discussion.  Clearly  quite 
a lot  of  people  think,  do  they  not,  that 
iin  the  circumstances  of  today,  56  years 
later,  the  logic  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  something  like  the  London 
County  Council  would  lead  to  a very 
much  bigger  authority  nowadays?  That 
is  to  say  that  the  area  which  is  covered 
by  the  London  County  Council  was  then 
very  roughly  the  very  highly  built  up 
area.  The  very  highly  built  up  area  is 
now  very  much  larger,  and  many  people 
hardly  know  when  they  move  out  of  the 
London  county  area  into  other  parts. 
Supposing  that  it  were  felt  that  the  logic 
which  led  to  the  setting  up  of  the  present 
arrangements  for  the  London  county 
should  now  lead — I am  not  saying  that 
we  shall  think  this,  but  I am  bound 
obviously  to  ask  your  views  on  this — to 
the  setting  up  of  a similar  authority  of 
some  kind  covering  a much  larger  area 
stall,  what  would  be  your  thoughts  and 

those  of  your  association  about  that? - 

Mr.  Shaw:  I think,  Sir,  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  Hams  whom  we 
have  always  looked  upon  as  colleagues, 
and  again  I say  our  riverside  problems, 
they  .are  very  much  .alike.  This  was 
mooted  .in  the  ’twenties  and  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief  we  have 
never  been  enamoured  at  the  thought  of 
an  extension  of  the  present  L.C.C. 
boundaries.  We  feel  that  by  history,  by 
tradition,  it  is  an  .area  which  can  be  pro- 
perly administered,  and  having  no  ex- 
perience of  an  extension  or  any  area 
comparable  to  an  extension  of  the 
London  area,  we  are  not  happy^  quite 
frankly,  about  any  further  extension  of 
the  boundary  for  education. 

11869.  Would  your  main  argument  be 
this?  In  parenthesis  you  would  agree 
that  the  built  up  area  is  very  very  much 
larger  than  it  was  56  years  ago. Y es. 

11870.  Would  your  main  argument  be 
that  the  arrangements  for  the  London 
county,  the  present  London  county,  have 
now  'been  working  for  a very  long  time. 
The  problems  set  by  that  area  are  very 
well  understood.  The  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  an  authority  of  that  size 
are  very  well  understood.  In  your  view, 
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and  in  'the  view  of  your  members,  .that 
is  .the  'teachers,  these  arrangements  work. 
Would  your  argument  be  the  fact  that 
that  fact  is  in.  itself  of  tremendous 
importance? Yes. 

11871.  And  that  interference  with  that 
would  be  a very  serious  matter?  Would 
that  be  your  whole  argument,  or  would 

you  have  other  arguments  as  well? 

No,  1 think  that  would  be  the  argument, 
that  here  we  have  an  area  which  has  now 
■been  in  existence  and  working  adequately 
and  effectively  for  over  half  a century. 
By  trial  and  error  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  a workable  unit,  it 
is  a unit  in  which  we  know  all  the  rami- 
fications, all  the  difficulties,  all  the  pit- 
falls, but,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the 
virtues,  and  therefore  we  should  not,  I 
am  quite  sure,  be  happy  with  any  ex- 
tension -of  that  area.  We  should  have 
to  be  very  convinced,  very  strongly,  by 
the  protagonists  of  such  a course,  with 
die  exception  of  die  two  Hams,  we 
have  worked  in  close  consultation  with 
our  colleagues  in  East  Ham  and  West 
Ham  because  they  have  problems  which 
are  kindred. 

11872.  You  would  not  want  to  argue 
that  a larger  area  would  be  too  large? 
You  have  said  that  you  do  not  really 
attach  a great  deal  of  importance  to  size, 
either  larger  or  smaller,  so  you  would 
not  want  to  argue  that  a larger  area 
would  be  too  large.  You  would  really 
rest  on  the  fact  that  in  this  sphere, 
in  the  education  service  in  particular, 
something  that  really  works  has  an 

enormous  advantage. That  is  right, 

that  is  our  main  purpose.  We  know 
the  council,  we  know  it  works,  but  an 
extension  we  have  had  no  experience  of, 
and  personally  I should  have  doubts  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  extending  the  present 
area  of  the  London  County  Council  for 
educational  purposes. 

11873.  Let  us  see  if  you  would  like 
to  enter  into  it  a little  more.  It  could, 
I suppose,  be  argued  that  50  years  ago, 
56  years  ago,  or  70  or  80  years  ago 
people  thought  of  this  area  as  London. 
Yes. 

11874.  It  could  now  be  argued  that  a 
very  large  number  of  people  think  of 
what  is  at  present  the  Royal  Commission 
area  as  London. Yes. 

1 1 875.  I suppose  the  mere  fact  that 
the  Royal  Commission  has  been  set  up 
suggests  that  there  are  some  .people  who 


feel  .that  the  position  in  regard  to  Lonaon 
snouid  be  reviewed,  ana  mey  must  ieei 
that  it  has  to  be  considered  wnetner 
arguments  that  applied  to  .the  more 
central  and  restricted  area  50  or  70  years 
ago  now  apply  to  the  wider  area.  You 
have  empnasised  yourself  among  other 
things  ,tne  very  great  advantages  that 
have  accrued  to  this  very  tugniy  Built  up 
area  from  its  present  rather  centralised 
arrangement,  and  it  has  to  be  con- 
sidered whether  there  could  be  greater 

advantages. ft  must  be  considered 

now  that  the  Commission  is  set  up,  that 
is  very  obvious,  but  perhaps  I could 
give  you  two  examples.  On  evacuation 
I would  get  off  into  the  reception  area 
where  probably  in  many  cases  we  had 
a mixed  population  of  evacuees.  I would 
approach  a child  and  say : “ Where  are 
you  from?  ” — “ London  Now  he  may 

be  Chelsea,  he  may  be  Bethnal  Green, 
he  may  be  Wandsworth.  “ London  ” is 
the  answer.  I would  approach  another 
child  and  get  the  answer  “ Croydon  ”. 
Now  that  is  one  sort  of  illustration. 
London  as  we  know  London  today  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  is  London.  Then 
during  the  course  of  the  National  Exhibi- 
tion at  Olympia  part  of  my  job  was  to 
look  after  the  overseas  visitors.  Here 
again  it  was  London.  “ I want  to  see 
schools,  colleges,  institutions  of  various 
types,  but  they  must  be  in  London 
London  is  the  metropolis.  For  our  over- 
seas colleagues  from  the  Commonwealth, 
London  is  still  London  with  all  that  that 
means.  I think  this  is  going  to  .take  a 
lot  of  breaking  down.  This  is  my  own 
reaction  and  there  are  the  two  illustra- 
tions I have  given.  London  is  the  29 
metropolitan  boroughs  and  any  attempt 
at  extension  would  in  time  no  doubt 
of  course  be  brought  into  the  present 
state  as  we  know  it  as  an  organisation, 
any  deviation  of  it,  and  I do  not  know 
who  then  would  rightly  claim  to  the 
title  of  London  as  we  think  of  it  today. 

11876.  You  do  not  think  if  you  met 
a child  from  Edmonton  evacuated  he 
or  she  would  sav  he  came  from  London? 

No,  Sir.  Tottenham,  Tottenham  ; 

Croydon,  Croydon — time  and  time  and 
time  again. 

1 1 877.  You  are  really  resting,  in  regard 
to  this  .particular  question,  on  the  tradi- 
tional established  way  of  .things ; it 
works,  it  is  .accepted,  understood,  and  so 
on? -Yes. 
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11878.  And  your  general  attitude  to 
size  is  that  you  do  not  really  attach  very 
great  importance  in  itself  to  the  question 
of  size,  and  the  'question  of  size  should 
depend  on  circumstances? Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Morris:  Now  I daresay 
Sir  John  would  like  to  ask  something. 

11879.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I think  they 
have  made  their  point  pretty  clear,  that 
in  their  view  it  is  not  so  much  a ques- 
tion of  any  particular  size.  It  is  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  an  organisation 
created  which  has  been  in  operation  for 
70  years,  which  is  at  any  rate  big  enough 
to  discharge  effectively  the  process  of 
education ; and  you  are  so  satisfied  with 
that  that  you  would  not  really  like  to 
take  the  risk  of  plunging  into  a greater 
unknown,  because  you  might  lose  some- 
thing which  you  have  already  got  with- 
out any  certitude  of  advantage. That 

is  perfectly  true. 

11880.  Could  I ask  one  question  about 
the  actual  organisation,  if  it  is  not  jump- 
ing the  point  now?  In  London  the 
organisation  consists  of  two  tiers  really, 
the  county  council  and  the  governors  of 
schools. Yes. 

11881.  Outside  London  -it  consists  of 
ithree  iti-ers,  the  county  council,  the 
divisional  executive  or  executive  district, 
and  -the  governors  of  schools.  Have  you 
any  views  about  that?  Have  you  had 
any  experience  of  operating  any  system 
other  than  itihe  London  County  Council? 

1 have  not.  Sir,  but  Mr.  George,  as 

I explained,  has  had  quite  recent  experi- 
ence in  an  adjacent  county  where  the 
three-tier  system  is  operated,  and  no 
doubt  he  will  be  able  to  give  you  some 
idea. 

11882.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
from  somebody  who  has  seen  both 
schemes  in  operation  if  you  have  formed 

any  views  on  it. Mr.  George. : I have 

experience  from  both  angles,  because  not 
only  did  I teach  in  such  an  area,  but  1 
have  served  on  the  divisional  executive 
for  three  years  as  a representative  of  a 
local  authority.  My  own  impression  is 
that  I prefer  the  system  in  London.  I 
had  frequent  complaints  on  the  divisional 
executive  itself  that  it  was  merely  a 
rubber  stamp  for  the  county  council,  that 
it  had  possibly  administrative  capacity 
but  it  was  not  a policy-making  body,  and 
that  any  decisions  which  were  made 
could  easily  be  countermanded  by  the 
county  education  authority,  and,  indeed. 


when  it  came  to  the  financial  matters  then 
the  county  council  obviously  under  the 
Ministry  of  Education  were  the  over- 
riding authority.  So  far  as  the  teachers 
themselves  were  concerned  my  experi- 
ence was  this,  that  they  regarded  them- 
selves as  employed  by  the  county  council. 
The  administration  they  knew  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  divisional  executive,  and 
when  it  was  a question  of  appointment, 
or  absence  from  duty,  or  something  of 
that  nature,  they  might  get  in  touch  with 
the  office,  as  it  was  called.  As  far  as  any 
policy-making  is  concerned  I think  in 
the  three  years  I was  on  this  committee 
only  once  did  I see  a person  sit  in  the 
public  gallery  at  one  of  the  divisional 
executive  meetings,  and  it  was  open  to 
all  teachers,  or  any  teacher,  to  attend 
such  a meeting  and  listen  to  what  was 
going  on.  In  other  words  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned  the  divisional  executive 
was  not  a reality  to  them,  and  it  was  the 
county  council  which  was  the  real 
governing  body,  and  in  London  I think 
the  situation  has  been  clearly  understood 
because  they  have  very  close  contact 
indeed  with  the  county  officials.  1^  am 
speaking  personally  again  here.  This 
week  1 have  seen  in  my  own  school  the 
education  officer  himself  and  the  deputy 
education  officer  and  the  chairman 
of  the  education  committee,  and  they 
are  not  in  because  I happen  to  be  Vice 
President  of  the  L.T.A.,  they  arc  in  be- 
cause they  want  to  see  the  school  in 
action.  At  least  they  arc  there  to  intro- 
duce visitors  to  the  school,  and  it  is  my 
experience  therefore  for  some  years  now 
that  the  officials  at  county  level,  adminis- 
tration at  county  level  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  themselves,  the  elected 
representatives,  are  in  the  closest  contact 
with  their  schools.  I never  felt  that  in 
my  previous  job. 

11883.  Sir  Charles  Morris : May  I pur- 
sue that  just  a little?  We  are,  of  course, 
greatly  interested  to  try  and  use  the  time 
this  morning  to  get  your  views  as 
teachers  in  London.  In  divisions  you 

have  not  got  divisional  committees? 

No,  Sir. 

11884.  You  would  be  against  having 

divisional  committees,  would  you? 

Mr.  Shaw:  That  is  a problem  we  have 
never  considered,  but  I think  I should 
come  back  to  what  Mr.  George  has  said 
arising  out  of  his  experience.  If  there 
could  be  some  delegation  of  authority 
at  divisional  level  1 think  I look  at  it 
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from  two  angles,  and  ask  what  exactly 
would  that  divisional  committee  be  able 
to  contribute  .to  the  furtherance  of  our 
educational  objectives?  Now  that  to  my 
way  of  thinking  is  comparatively  prob- 
lematical because  no  division  in  London 
can  and  indeed  does  work  in  splendid 
isolation.  There  are  criss-cross  goings  on 
the  whole  time,  and  they  can  be  dealt 
with  administratively  because  there  is  the 
general  guided  policy  from  above  and 
the  administrators  are  there  to  carry  out 
the  policy  of  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil ; but  when  I contemplate  a series  of 
9 divisional  committees  I just  am  a little 
fearful  that  it  might  hold  up  the  pro- 
gress, which  is  more  or  less  automatic 
as  a matter  of  fact  for  the  administrator. 
He  says  “That  is  policy  and  I will  get 
on  with  it.”  There  would  be  delaying 
action  and  it  might  in  certain  cases  be 
a question  of  Division  A has  got  this, 
Division  B has  not,  and  all  the  wrangle 
and  disruption  that  could  be  created  at 
that  level.  1 think  we  are  in  a far 
better  position  now.  We  argue  upon 
major  policy  as  we  are  entitled  to  do 
at  county  level,  we  come  to  agreement, 
and  then  agreement  is  put  down  to  the 
administrators  to  carry  out. 

11885.  You  think  there  is  a case 

against  divisional  committees? I think 

so. 

11886.  In  London,  you  see,  you  have 
the  unique  system  of  a very  large  autho- 
rity, and  under  that  no  divisional  com- 
mittees, but  boards  of  governors  and 
managers  who  are  taken  seriously  by  you 
as  teachers  and  by  the  authorities,  is  that 
right? Yes. 

1 i 887.  Do  you  want  to  say  positively, 
first,  for  instance,  that  under  this  system 
the  boards  of  governors  and  managers 
are  inevitably  more  important  than  they 
would  be  under  a divisional  system,  and 
would  you  want  to  say  that  in  your  ex- 
perience the  boards  of  governors  and 
managers  are  very  satisfactory  bodies 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teachers 
and  the  head  teacher,  and  so  on? — —I 
would  say  in  reply  to  the  first  question 
that  I feel  that  the  closer  the  contact  is 
with  the  school.  as  distinct  from  the 
divisional  committee  the  better  from 
everyone’s  viewpoint.  I do  find,  and  I 
think  my  two  colleagues  here  would  bear 
me  out  on  this,  that  the  majority  of 
managers  and  governors  do  take  a per- 
sonal interest,  not  a passing  interest,  there 


is  a distinct  difference,  but  a personal 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  particular 
school  or  schools  for  which  they  have 
quite  a large  responsibility ; and  there 
is  the  closest  consultation  in  every  case 
as  between  the  elected  representatives, 
boards  of  governors  and  managers  and 
the  heads.  I feel  this  is  all  to  the  good, 
and  I am  quite  sure  in  the  main  the 
activities  of  the  governors  and  managers 
are  appreciated  by  my  membership. 

11888.  Would  you  say  that  under  this 
unique  system  in  London  the  boards  of 
managers  and  governors  probably  have 
rather  more  power  and  authority  than 

under  other  systems? 1 am  not  in  a 

position  to  speak  for  other  systems,  but 
they  are  given  in  the  Articles  of  Govern- 
ment and  Rules  of  Management  quite 
definite  powers  but  administrative  powers 
in  the  right  and  proper  spirit,  and  that  is 
in  the  closest  consultation  with  the  head 
teachers.  That  is  my  general  experience, 
and  I feel  it  works  well. 

11889.  I am  wanting  to  get  your 
guidance.  You  would  have  thought  that 
sitting  in  County  Hall  if  a question  of  an 
individual  school  arose  if  you  had  a 
divisional  committee  on  the  one  hand  and 
a board  of  managers  or  governors  for  the 
school  on  the  other  you  would  be  able 
to  consult  both? Yes. 

11890.  And  in  particular  cases  you 
would  have  to  make  up  your  mind 
which  you  would  consult  primarily, 
which  you  would  give  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to? Yes. 

11891.  If,  sitting  in  County  Hall  and 
having  (that  problem  in  relation  to 
any  particular  school,  there  is  one 
body  and  one  body  only  you  can  go 
to  for  advice,  you  would  have 
thought  on  the  face  of  it  that  would  be 
apt  to  make  that  body  rather  more  im- 
portant and  authoritative  in  regard  to 

advice  and  decisions,  is  that  not  so? 

I think  that  can  be  said  to  be  true.  I 
think  our  experience  is  both  managers 
and  governors  do  recognise  the  important 
role  which  they  do  play  in  London’s 
educational  service,  and  particularly  more 
so  if  I may  illustrate  it  on  the  secondary 
side.  With  the  development  of  the  very 
large  range  of  specialised  courses,  if  I 
might  cite  engineering,  there  is  a scheme 
arising  out  of  the  London  Development 
Plan  whereby  certain  schools  which  have 
an  engineering  bias  are  to  have  their 
governing  bodies  extended  by.  direct 
representation  from  the  engineering 
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industry.  Now  that  again  I feel  is  the 
right  attitude.  We  are  going  to  get  the 
representatives  of  industry  on  the  site  in 
a school  where  a course  is  now  in  being 
where,  the  boys  and  girls,  we  have  a girls 
side  as  well,  are  going  to  be  related  to 
(that  industry.  That  is  going  to  be  fostered 
in  a very  wide  range  of  secondary  courses, 
for  instance  a very  close  relationship 
between  the  nursing  service  and  schools 
who  take  nursing  course.  I think  it  is  far 
better  that  they  do  this  in  the  school 
where  work  is  in  fact  being  done  and  has 
its  relationship. 

11892.  You  are  telling  us  rather 
strongly  that  head  teachers  like  a system 
under  which  the  board  of  governors  or 
board  of  managers  are  important,  and 
feel  important,  and  play  a considerable 
part  in  the  school.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  head  teachers  that  is  a very 
good  thing? We  feel  that  is. 

11893.  Would  that  apply  to  the  other 
teachers,  because  you  do  not  only  repre- 
sent head  teachers? That  applies 

equally  so  to  assistants,  I am  quite  certain 
about  that. — Miss  Kelly : I would  endorse 
that,  and  in  fact  in  my  primary  school 
the  managers  do  take  a great  deal  of 
personal  interest,  and  are  known  to  the 
staff.  We  feel  quite  happy  on  that  side. 

11894.  Could  I ask  you  a little  more 
what  you  mean  by  quoting  Sir  Robert 
Blair?  Is  it  your  view  that  the  head 
teacher  is  more  captain  on  his  own  bridge 
under  this  system  than  under  the  other 

systems,  was  'that  your  point? Mr. 

Shaw : All  I can  say  is  this,  that  we  have 
enjoyed  in  the  London  service  a very 
considerable  degree  of  freedom  so  far 
as  the  head  teacher  is  concerned  with 
regard  to  this,  and  that  freedom  in  the 
main — I think  both  Mr.  George  and 
Miss  Kelly  will  help  me  on  this — is 
fostered  by  your  connection  with  your 
governors  and  your  managers,  and  if 
you  want  to  develop  any  course,  discuss 
it  with  your  governors,  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  or  a higher  percentage  still 
they  will  say : “Yes,  we  are  with  you 
in  this”,  and  do  everything  possible  in 
the  way  of  assistance  and  making 
representations. 

11895.  You  must  forgive  me  pressing 
you  about  this.  You  do  not  know  that 
you  would  not  have  had  much  the  same 
Articles  of  Government  and  Rules  of 
Management  and  so  on  under  metro- 
politan boroughs,  do  you? I think 


that  we  should  probably  have  had  the 
same  Articles  of  Government  and  Rules 
of  Management,  but  there  is  a vast 
difference  in  interpretation  even  where 
Articles  of  Government  and  Rules  of 
Management  are  operative  in  other 
places.  That  I know  from  my  experience 
on  the  national  body,  and  I think  that 
in  many  ways  we  are  the  envy  of  quite 
a number  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
country,  up  and  down  .the  country,  by 
reason  of  the  real  degree  of  authority 
which  is  vested  in  the  head  teacher. 
Indeed  many  of  our  overseas  people  are 
quite  astounded  when  they  visit  us,  at 
the  degree  of  authority  which  is  vested 
in  the  head  teacher. 

11896.  I am  still  not  sure  whether  what 
your  remarks  go  to  prove  is  not  rather 
in  favour  of  the  present  conduot  of 
affairs  by  the  London  County  Council 
than  the  advantage  of  the  system. 

Are  they  entirely  divorced?  In 

practice  and  experience  I can  only 
tell  you  what  we  feel  in  the  service  at 
the  present  time,  that  we  have  a 
benevolent  authority.  They  in  turn  are 
prepared  to  delegate  straight  away  down 
to  the  school,  no  intermediaries,  straight- 
way down  to  the  school  in  consultation 
with  your  managers  and  governors,  and 
to  find  another  body  somewhere  in 
between  this,  I have  had  no  experience 
of  it,  but  I cannot  see  that  it  could 
better  the  position  of  the  teachers. 
Whether  it  would  worsen  or  not  is 
problematic,  and  I am  just  not  in  a 
position  to  sav. — Mr.  George : I wonder 
if  I could  help  at  this  stage,  if  I might 
quote  my  previous  experience?  I will 
not  quote  the  authority  here  for  which 
I worked,  but  I will  say  this,  that  this 
authority  employed  a full-time  teacher’s 
representative,  and  his  position  was 
rather  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Shaw 
in  the  London  service.  He  was  in  fact 
a member  of  the  county  council  him- 
self, and  there  are  a number  of  articles 
which  may  be  consulted  in  “ The  School- 
master ”,  for  example,  which  illustrate 
his  opinion  of  the  working  of  the  system 
of  divisional  executives.  He,  as  a 
teachers’  representative,  was  strongly 
aaainst  a system  of  divisional  executives. 
That  was  in  an  area  which  in  some  ways 
has  problems  similar  to  London,  because 
it  borders  on  the  London  area.  T do  say 
this,  if  we  should  go  much  further  out 
of  London  (into  the  provinces,  and  deal 
with  the  excepted  areas,  those  which 
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were  previously  educational  authorities 
before  the  1944  Act,  it  may  be  some  feel 
frustration  at  the  moment — that  they  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  county  council  and 
that  they  are  not  masters  of  their  own 
ship ; but  I think  there  are  special 
circumstances*.  I am  thinking  of  my 
own  home  area  where  you  have  narrow 
valleys,  where  communications  are  diffi- 
cult across  valleys,  where  in  fact  smaller 
communities  can  be  clearly  identified 
and  I am  not  quite  so  sure  you  can 
identify  those  communities  in  the  area 
outside  London  ; so  I would  say  it  is 
again  my  experience  that  teachers,  or 
teachers’  representatives  who  must  be  in 
the  closest  touch  for  hearing  things  would 
not  be,  or  are  not,  in  favour  of  some 
intermediate  body  between  the  county 
authority  and  the  school  and  its 
governors. 

11897.  I was  going  to  ask  you  whether 
I could  draw  you  on  a wider  statement 
of  that  kind.  You  are  not  speaking  for 
the  moment  of  London  county,  but  in 
general.  You  think  teachers  would  be 
apt  to  be  not  very  favourable  to  the 
divisional  executive  system.  Shall  I just 
try  to  draw  you  a little  further?  You 
do  not  think  under  any  divisional  execu- 
tive the  teachers  might  defend  the  status 
quo  as  you  defend  the  status  quo  in 
London? It  is  possible. 

11898.  Is  that  an  unfair  attempt  to 

draw  you? No,  I think  they  might, 

provided  that  their  authority  is  recog- 
nised as  a good  authority,  but  again  we 
come  back  to  this  point  of  the  amount 
of  power  which  can  be  exercised  by  the 
divisional  executive,  or  even  by  an 
excepted  authority.  The  teachers  I think 
feel  under  such  a system  they  are  remote 
from  the  people  who  make  the  decisions 
in  principle,  and  therefore  representation 
is  necessarily  of  lesser  value  than  it  might 
be  if  they  had  direct  contact  with  the 
body  concerned. 

1 1899.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Do  you  mean 
the  teachers  might  well  be  happier  in 
the  divisional  executives  if  the  power 

given  to  them  was  greater? That 

would  depend.  Other  factors  would  have 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  obviously, 
because  they  are  concerned  with  the  total 
provision  of  education,  and  therefore 
they  would  take  not  only  their  relation- 
ship with  an  authority  but  in  fact  educa- 
tional opportunity  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
the  children  too,  because  they  would 


realise  frequently  a smaller  authority 
cannot  in  fact  provide  the  services  which 
a larger  authority  can  provide.  I think 
they  would  agree  that  the  1944  Act  in  so 
tar  as  it  relieves  small  authorities  of  their 
power  and  confers  them  on  the  county 
councils  give  to  the  county  council 
an  opportunity  for  much  greater  expan- 
sion of  the  education  service  than  the 
smaller  authorities  because  of  financial 
reasons  and  others  were  able  to  do ; so 
I do  not  think  that  we  would  take  that 
m isolation. 

11900.  I was  assuming  that  the  county 
still  remained  the  education  authority  but 
that  it  went  some  distance  to  meeting  the 
complaints  of  divisional  executives  that 
they  have  not  enough  powers  and  wider 
powers,  and  therefore  it  gave  them  in 
some  way  or  other  perhaps  by  loosening 
the  meticulosity  of  the  financial  control, 
gave  them  greater  powers.  Would  the 
teacher  say  this  tends  to  exalt  the  divi- 
sional executive  and  it  may  well  diminish 
our  direct  contact  with  the  county 
council?  Would  they  prefer  to  have 
their  master  more  on  their  doorstep  who 
could^do  more  for  them,  or  would  they 
say : “ We  want  to  preserve  more  direct 

contact  with  the  county  authority  ”? 

Mr.  Shaw:  I think  as  far  as  London  is 
concerned  the  answer  is  quite  clear  and 
definite.  We  would  prefer,  as  repre- 
senting the  teachers  in  London,  what  we 
enjoy  at  the  present  time,  and  that  is 
direct  contact  with  county  policy. 

11901.  May  I just  ask  as  a matter  of 
information  about  procedure?  When 
managers  or  governors  find  they  want 
to  do  something  which  is  beyond  what 
they  are  authorised  to  do  as  day-to-day 
administration,  what  is  the  actual  pro- 
cedure? Where  do  they  communicate? 

-Each  school  is  officially  clerked  by 

the  local  divisional  officer,  and  that  is 
part  and  parcel  of  his  job.  Obviously 
he  cannot  personally  clerk  every  com- 
mittee, but  one  of  his  subordinates  is 
delegated  to  the  job.  The  managers  or 
governors  then  meet.  They  have  a 
certain  recommendation  on  which  they 
are  agreed,  and  then  that  is  transmitted 
through  the  divisional  office  straight 
away  without  any  intermediaries  and 
must  find  its  way  to  the  appropriate 
suib-committee  of  the  education  com- 
mittee. It  may  be  a matter  for  the 
schools  sub-committee,  the  planning  sub- 
committee or  the  general  purposes  sub- 
committee. 
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11902.  There  is  nothing  delegated  to 
the  divisional  education  officer  to  decide 
which  oould  not  be  decided  by  the 
governors?  Everything  must  go  to  a 

sub-committee? 1 must  qualify  that. 

I am  merely  giving  you  what  it  would 
be  if  this  was  something  which  had  not 
already  been  decided  as  policy  by  the 
council. 

11903.  A great  many  of  the  things  will 
not  be  really  policy,  will  they?  They 
will  be  questions  of  spending  money  on 

policies  which  are  already  agreed. - 

The  managers  or  governors  are  vested 
with  a certain  amount  which  they  can 
spend  as  they  wish,  with  no  reference 
anywhere.  The  head,  say,  has  a feeling 
that  we  ought  to  have  this,  we  agree, 
or  the  manager  suggests  we  ought  to 
have  this,  and  it  is  agreed.  If  you 
want  an  authority  spending  money 
beyond  that,. that  is  the  sole  money  con- 
cern— supposing  you  are  dissatisfied 
with  your  dining  arrangements,  your 
accommodation.  It  is  open  to  the  local 
managers  or  governors  to  say  that  the 
conditions  under  which  people  dine  here 
are  bad  and  they  recommend  accord- 
ingly. Obviously  that  could  be  a major 
matter.  They  must  go  back,  as  I have 
indicated,  simply  through  the  channel 
of  the  divisional  officer  to  'the  Schools 
Planning  Sub-Committee  who  would 
then  take  the  decision.  The  overall 
decision  is  theirs,  but  we  are  within  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  certain 
projects  relevant  to  the  provision  of 
suitable  accommodation  for  meals  and 
milk.  There  is  a limited  amount  of 
money,  and  with  all  the  background 
that  the  sub-committee  can  get  they  will 
then  decide  when  my  particular  project 
as  the  head  or  governors  of  the  school 
can  be  brought  into  the  schedule.  The 
report  will  then  come  back  and  say  you 
will  put  it  into  the  schedule  for  1960 
or  1961,  or  whatever  the  case  may  be. 

11904.  What  I am  trying  to  find  out 
very  briefly  is  where  in  London  »is  the 
decision  taken  which  in  another  county 
would  in  fact  be  taken  by  the  divisional 
executive  within  power  delegated  to 
them?  You  see,  in  the  other  counties 
you  still  have  managers  who  can  do 
what  is  given  to  them.  You  also  have 
divisional  executives  who  can  do  some- 
thing more  than  the  managers  can  do, 
although  less  than  they  would  desire  to 
do.  What  I am  trying  to  find  out  is 
where  in  London  is  the  decision  taken 
which  would  in  another  county  be  taken 


by  the  divisional  executive?  Obviously 
these  are  not  matters  of  policy,  because 
the  divisional  executive  could  not  decide 
a new  matter  of  policy,  but  there  are 
certain  things  that  they  deaide,  and  what 
I am  trying  to  find  out  ds  where  is  'that 
decision  taken  in  London?  Would  you 

know? 1 should  have  ibo  say  ait 

County  Hall. 

11905.  County  Hall  is  a very  big  term. 
Is  it  something  which  would  be  delegated 
to  a divisional  education  officer,  or  is  it 
something  which  would  have  to  go 
before  a sub -commit tee  of  the  education 

committee? That  would  depend 

entirely  on  the  recommendation  in  mind. 

I do  not  know  how  best  ibo  illustrate 
this.  One  must  not  imagine,  Sir,  that 
a sub-committee  of  (the  education  com- 
mittee agenda  is  littered  with  bits  and 
pieces  from  a hundred  and  one  schools, 
that  is  not  the  case,  because  there  is  this 
said  at  divisional  level — if  I may  put  it 
that  way — whereby  now  so  far  as  you 
are  concerned  the  schools  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  F are  in  .the  schedule  for  building 
projects.  If  it  should  befall  that  on  a 
minor  project  .the  school  is  not  in  the 
schedule  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
divisional  officer,  At  would  be  competent 
for  the  managers  or  governors  to  make 
a recommendation : — 11  We  feel  we  ought 
to  .have  this  within  the  limits  of  the 
minor  project  scheme  ”,  and  that  would 
then  have  to  go  through  the  divisional 
officer  for  submission  to  the  appropriate 
sub-oommiittee,  the  schools  planning  in 
this  case.  They  would  then  give  con- 
sideration to  .the  representations  made  in 
.the  given  circumstances,  and  they  could 
then  authorise  'that  the  project  be  put 
Into  the  immediate  scheme,  or  advise  the 
managers  that  it  would  come  up  at  a 
later  stage.  We  are  always  looking 
forward,  if  I may  put  ii.t  this  way.  At 
the  moment  it  ds  true  to  say  the  1961, 
probably  the  1962  programmes  are  being 
looked  at.  This  is  information  for  the 
managers  and  governors  which  comes  to 
the  divisional  office  level,  and  they  are 
on  their  way  now  to  County  Hall,  and 
the  heads  and  governors  and  everyone 
else  will  know  long  before  1 962  that  the 
particular  money  spending  project  is  in 
the  bill,  or  that  :i.t  has  had  to  be  deferred. 
I think  that  is  the  best  explanation  T 
can  give  on  this  particular  issue. 

11906.  Miss  Johnston:  One  planning 
committee  considers  the  needs  of  the 

whole  lot  of  schools? The  planning 

sub-committee. 
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11907.  They  cannot  have  any  know- 
ledge of  the  schools  in  committee? 

You  see  a note  on  the  sub-committee 
agenda:  “Will  members  please  indicate 
the  day  on  which  they  will  visit  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E schools?  ” There  it  is  in  a rota 
agreed  _ 'by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  order  to  go  and  visit  the  schools 
where  these  projects  are  envisaged. 

11908.  How  many  people  would  there 

be  on  the  committee  roughly? 1 

should  say  in  the  region  of  20.  You 
realise,  do  you  not,  so  far  as  members 
of  the  London  County  Council  are  con- 
cerned— I think  this  was  given  in  evi- 
dence earlier — if  one  accepts  then  it  .is 
in  the  main  two  full  days  or  possibly 
three  that  are  required.  T assure  Miss 
Johnston  that  ii;t  is  possible.— Miss  Kelly : 
Minor  decisions  do  not  have  to  be  taken 
ait  County  Hall  level.  For  example  on 
the  site  where  ray  school  is  two  years 
ago  the  dining  accommodation,  although 
there  is  a large  canteen,  proved  in- 
adequate for  both  the  junior  children 
and  the  infant  children  a,nd  the  managers 
were  then  able  .to  recommend  the  use 
of  another  building  on  the  site.  The 
divisional  officer  at  local  level  approved 
and  it  did  not  have  to  go  to  County 
Hall  since  no  expenditure  on  the 
building  is  required.  The  council  then 
sent  in  sufficient  furniture  for  the 
accommodation,  and  the  children  have 
for  three  years  enioyed  sufficient  room 
to  have  their  meals  in  the  correct  manner. 
That  did  not  have  to  go  to  county  level, 

11909.  Ts  there  a financial  limit  to 

what  a divisional  officer  cam  agree? 

Mr.  Shaw.  The  divisional  officer  has 
mo  spending  power  as  such. 

11910.  A committee  of  20? It  is 

cumbersome  and  I readily  admit  it  looks 
a tremendous  picture  when  it  is  in  the 
region  of  a million  a week,  but  I must 
assure  you  that  it  does  work. — Mr. 
George : I just  wanted  to  add  this  on  a 
matter  of  detail.  This  is  recent  experi- 
ence. My  school  want  to  instal  an  organ, 
and  one  might  think  this  would  entail  all 
kinds  of  administrative  difficulties.  On 
the  contrary.  We  decide  we  shall  raise 
the  money,  and  in  consultation  with  the 
governors,  once  the  governors  have  given 
their  approval,  then  there  is  an  officer 
of  the  London  County  Council  with 
whom  we  communicate  in  order  to  say 
that  a decision  has  been  made  to  pur- 
chase an  organ  for  installation  in  this 


school  and  could  we  please  have  the 
comments  of  the  Architect’s  Department 
and  the  Supplies  Department.  We  then 
directly  from  the  supply  officer  con- 
cerned get  a letter  to  the  effect  that  he 
is  glad  to  hear  there  is  such  and  such  a 
project.  If  in  any  way  he  can  be  useful 
in  the  purchase  or  in  the  underwriting 
of  such  and  such  a scheme  then  would 
we  please  give  the  necessary  detail.  I 
cannot  imagine  any  system  which  could 
be  swifter  than  that,  because  I fear  under 
some  other  authority  then  it  would  be 
necessary  because  you  are  making  an 
addition  to  the  fabric  to  go  before  some 
planning  body  and  they  might  sit  on  the 
matter  for  months  and  pass  it  on  to  a 
higher  body,  and  so  on.  I feel  the 
London  system  in  this  particular  could 
not  be  better  from  organs  for  schools  to 
swimming  pools.  I know  one  school 
which  is  having  such  a project.  I feel 
there  is  ample  opportunity. 

11911.  It  is  another  matter  if  they  are 

raising  the  money,  is  it  not? The 

interesting  thing  is  that  the  county  is  pre- 
pared— and  this  is  contained  in  the  letter 
from  the  supplies  officer — to  underwrite 
the  whole  project,  and  if  necessary  to 
attempt  to  obtain  a rebate  from  the  firm 
concerned  because  of  its  purchasing 
capacity. 

Mr.  Shaw : May  I give  another 

illustration? 

11912.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  I think  you 
have  made  your  point. 1 'had  a com- 

plaint from  a school  in  West  London  that 
the  dining  accommodation  was  appalling 
for  the  staff,  so  I went  down  personally 
and  I took  the  divisional  officer  and  the 
divisional  architect — we  have  the  local 
architect — along  with  me,  and  they  agreed 
straight  away  that  a comparatively  minor 
addition  to  the  existing  dining  arrange- 
ments would  satisfy  requirements. 
That  meeting  took  place  the  last  day 
before  the  midsummer  holiday  last  year. 
When  they  returned  to  school  on  the  8th 
September  the  accommodation  was  there, 
and  it  was  furnished,  and  it  had  been 
through  no  committee.  The  con- 
tingency which  is  always  reserved  for 
every  project  of  the  council  was  available. 
The  staff  acquired  it  'by  the  governors 
agreeing  to  it,  and  the  architect  being 
satisfied  by  the  divisional  officer  on  the 
spot  on  the  last  day  before  the  summer 
holiday  when  the  project  was  raised ; 
and  when  they  returned  the  accommo- 
dation was  there. 
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11913.  There  is  another  point  I am 
afraid  I must  take  up  with  you  as 
teachers,  if  I may.  You  said  naturally 
enough  some  parts  of  London  are  more 
attractive  than  others,  and  some  are 
pretty  unattractive ; and  on  ifche  fact  of  it 
especially  in  these  days  of  shortage  of 
teachers  it  might  be  very  difficult  to 
get  teachers? Yes. 

11914.  Do  I understand  you  to  have 
said  that  under  the  London  County 
Council  teachers  know  that  if  .they  put 
in  a period  at  one  of  these  less  attractive 
areas  they  will  it-hen  have  a period  of 
service  if  they  wish  in  a more  attractive 
area—did  I understand  you  to  say 
that? Yes. 

11915.  Your  point  is,  is  it,  that  teachers 
under  the  London  County  Council  feel 
pretty  good  security  about  that,  and  that 
has  a very  definite  bearing  on  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  a good  teaching  force  for 
the  less  attractive  areas,  is  that  the  point? 

That  is  so,  but  in  practice  it  works 

rather  differently.  People  find  themselves 
in  the  Bermondsey  or  Southwark  areas 
and  they  become  attracted  to  it,  and, 
indeed,  I am  bound  to  say  I have  known 
some  who  have  been  there  some  years 
and  they  feel  they  are  in  their  right  en- 
vironment, but  if  they  had  wished  to  get 
out  I am  quite  certain  that  within  a 
reasonable  time  the  arrangements  would 
have  been  made. 

11916.  I quite  understand  that,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  teachers  will  be- 
come very  much  attached  to  places  in 
which  they  work,  but  the  point  that  you 
were  making  is  that  if  for  some  reason 
they  do  feel  they  should  be  allowed  after 
a time  to  move  they  are  pretty  certain 
that  they  will  be  allowed  to,  is  that 
right? Yes. 

11917.  I suppose,  of  course,  at  the 
present  moment  attracting  the  teacher 
is  very  important  because  of  the  shortage 
of  teachers,  but  I suppose  the  attractions 
of  London,  speaking  more  generally  for 
the  London  area,  to  teachers  depend 
enormously  on  the  whole  character  of 
.the  metropolis,  and  have  nothing  ito  do 

with  the  teaching  service? Yes,  just 

the  metropolis,  it  is  the  magnet. 

11918.  For  all  that  you,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  teachers,  think  the  London 


teaching  service  is  attractive  to  teachers? 
Yes,  Sir. 

11919.  And  you  are  empowered  and 
authorised  to  come  here  and  say  so? 

Yes. — Mr.  George : Our  difficulty 

•is  that  -in  fact  we  are  hamstrung 
— I .think  that  word  is  not  too 
strong — by  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation’s quota  system.  We  could  recruit 
all  the  teachers  we  would  wish  to  recruit 
but  we  are  forbidden  to  do  so  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  and  I am  satisfied 
there  are  many  -teachers  who  would  con- 
sider the  London  service  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  attractions  of  the  London 
area,  not  only  because  of  the  additional 
educational  and  cultural  opportunities, 
but  because  the  London  service  in  itself 
is  attractive  because  it  offers  opportuni- 
ties for  experience  of  a wide  kind  which 
they  may  not  be  able  to  get  elsewhere 
in  the  country.  I speak  as  a provincial 
teacher  who  came  into  the  London  area 
and  I know  there  are  very  many  who 
know  that  they  would  not,  even  in  the 
most  progressive  authority,  in  the  proper 
educational  sense  of  -the  word,  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  be  afforded  similar 
experience. 

11920.  The  Ministry,  of  course,  have 
the  same  problem  over  the  country  as 
a whole  that  the  county  council  have  for 
London,  that  they  have  to  try  and  see 
that  there  will  be  teachers  available  for 

the  not  so  attractive  areas. Except  at 

the  time  they  offered  this  the  Ministry 
could  solve  its  problems  and  did  not 
really  wish  to,  that  is  my  own  personal 
view. — Miss  Kelly:  Outside  the  terms  of 
this  Commission  probably. 

11921.  I think  that  completes  the  ques- 
tions that  we  wanted  to  ask  you,  Miss 
Kelly,  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  George.  Aris- 
ing out  of  the  discussion  is  there  anything 

that  you  would  wish  to  say? Mr. 

Shaw : I do  not  think  so.  I am  very 
grateful  to  you  and  your  colleagues  for 
the  very  patient  hearing  we  have  had 
this  morning,  and  I do  hope  our  repre- 
sentations may  help  whatever  solution 
there  may  be  for  the  problems  -which 
face  the  Greater  London  area. 

11922.  May  we  thank  you. Miss 

Kelly:  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 


{The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Councillor  Geoffrey  Rippon 
Councillor  Francis  Bennett 
Councillor  Mrs.  John  Townsend 
Councillor  Lady  Pepler 
Councillor  R.  L.  Vigars 
Councillor  F.  Lawrence 
Councillor  Miss  L.  F.  Nettlefold 
Alderman  Lady  Walton 
Councillor  The  Viscount  Mersey 

on  behalf  of  the  Minority  Party  on  the  London  County  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


11923.  Chairman:  Mr.  Rippon,  are 

you  leading  the  delegation  today? 

Mr.  Rippon:  Yes,  Sir. 

11924.  May  I start  by  thanking  you 
and  your  colleagues  for  the  trouble  you 
have  taken  to  give  us  this  memorandum 
of  evidence  and  for  coming  here  to 
amplify  it  and  perhaps  answer  a few 
questions  this  afternoon.  I do  not  know 
whether  you  are  familiar  with  the  pro- 
cedure we  usually  adopt.  We  generally 
ask  those  who  are  meeting  us  if  they 
would  like  to  amplify  or  add  to  or  com- 
ment on  their  written  evidence,  which  of 
course  we  have  read  carefully.  Then  we 
generally  start  asking  questions.  What 

procedure  would  you  like  to  adopt? 

I have  seen  some  of  the  evidence  which 
has  come  before  you,  particularly  the 
evidence  given  orally  on  behalf  of  the 
London  County  Council.  I do  not  think, 
Sir,  unless  you  think  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  do  so,  I wish  to  make  a supplemen- 
tary statement.  We  are  in  the  position 
thiait  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering a good  deal  of  evidence,  that 
given  by  the  Council  officially  and  also 
the  evidence  given  by  Government  De- 
partments, so  we  have  in  fact  incor- 
porated our  comments  on  these  docu- 
ments which  represent  the  broad  overall 
view  of  the  members  of  the  minority 
party. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  convenient  if  I 
introduced  my  colleagues — they  are 
minority  party  leaders  on  the  various 
committees — and  they  could  expand  in 
detail  some  of  our  comments  on  the 
particular  services  after  perhaps  we  had 
answered  any  general  questions  you 
might  wish  to  put.  On  the  left  is  Lady 
Walton  who  is  our  leader  on  the  child- 
ren’s committee,  then  Miss  Nettlefold 
our  leader  on  the  welfare  committee,  Mr. 
Lawrence  the  leader  on  the  health  com- 
mittee and  Mr.  Francis  Bennett  who  is 
the  minority  party’s  chief  whip.  On  my 


right  is  Lord  Mersey  leader  on  the 
finance  committee,  Mrs.  Townsend 
leader  on  the  education  committee,  Lady 
Pepler  leader  on  the  housing  and  Mr. 
V-igaxs  leader  on  the  town  planning 
committee.  I think  they  can  deal  with 
detailed  questions  on  the  particular 
services. 

11925.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Rippon.  We  will  ask  questions  on 
various  specialised  subjects ; they  will 
be  addressed  to  you  and  you  can  hand 
them  on  to  whichever  member  of  your 
party  you  would  like  ; but  before  we  go 
on  to  any  special  subjects  there  are  one 
or  two  general  points  I think  we  would 
like  to  put  to  you.  I will  address  them  to 
you  and  will  you  answer  them  or  others 
answer  them  just  as  you  think  fit? 

Your  main  recommendation  I think  is 
this,  that  there  ought  to  be  some  form  of 
Greater  London  Authority ; that  it  ought 
to  extend  further  than  the  present 
Administrative  County  of  London ; that 
it  ought  to  have  far  fewer  functions  than 
the  London  County  Council  and  the  other 
town  councils  in  our  area  have  at  the 
present  time  ; but  the  remainder  of  the 
functions  should  be  given  not  by  delega- 
tion but  by  conferment  upon  a suitable 
type  of  local  authority  which  is  dignified 
by  the  term  “ lower  tier  ” or  “ second 
tier  ” authority.  I think  that  is  the  very 
broad  scheme  that  you  are  recommend- 
ing, is  it  not? Yes.  We  have  in  effect 

said  that  we  see  signs  of  the  London 
County  Council  being  too  big  for  some 
purposes  and  too  small  for  others — too 
small  for  example  with  regard  to  traffic, 
where  we  'have  some  60  authorities 
concerned.  We  did  not  go  quite 
SO'  far  :as  to’  recommend  positively 
that  there  ought  to  be  a Greater 
London  authority  because  we  only  see  a 
small  part  of  the  picture,  but  we  do  say 
we  do  not  accept  that  the  major  functions 
fulfilled  by  the  upper  authority  should 
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necessarily  be  confined  to  the  present 
area  of  the  Administrative  County  of 
London,  which  is  in  effect  simply  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  area  of 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  We  felt 
we  ourselves  were  not  in  a position  to 
be  too  dogmatic  about  the  precise 
boundaries.  Equally  we  thought  lit  right 
to  talk  in  terms  of  upper  and  lower 
tier  authority  because  we  were  not  in  a 
position  really  to  suggest  precisely  what 
should  be  the  size  of  the  lower  tier.  I 
would  say  this:  I think  our  evidence 
must  be  modified  or  adjusted  in  the 
light  of  any  decision  or  recommendation 
the  Commission  eventually  make.  For 
example,  we  are  .inclined  to  the  view 
that  primary  and  secondary  education 
should  be  exercised  by  the  lower  tier 
authority.  If,  however,  the  Commission 
take  the  view  in  the  light  of  all  the 
evidence  that  the  lower  tier  structure 
should  be  much  as  it  is  at  present,  it 
may  be  there  is  a stronger  case  for 
primary  and  not  such  a strong  one  for 
secondary. 

11926,  I suppose  you  would  make  that 
part  of  the  general  observation  that  the 
functions  to  be  conferred  on  the  lower- 
tier  authority  will  depend  to  some  extent 
upon  the  type  of  authority : also  I 
suppose  conversely  that  the  type  of 
authority  would  depend  to  some  extent 

on  the  function  to  be  performed? 

I think  that  is  the  general  principle  we 
have  tried  to  bear  in  mind  here  in  the 
evidence. 

11927.  The  first  thing  I want  to  ask 
you  arising  out  of  that  general  point 
is  this.  It  is  quite  clear  from  what  you 
say  that  for  some  purposes  your  view 
is  that  the  Administrative  County  of 
London  is  not  a large  enough  unit.  You 
have  not  gone  so  far  as  to  say  what 
you  think  that  unit  should  be.  I think 
it  is  an  irresistible  inference  from  your 
evidence  that  you  have  considered  for 
some  purposes  the  Administrative 
County  is  not  wide  enough  in  extent? 
Yes,  that  is  quite  clear  from  para- 
graph 10  (3)  of  our  evidence  on  traffic: 
“ At  present  the  control  of  traffic 
in  Greater  London  is  the  concern  of 
some  60  different  authorities  or 
bodies.” 

We  comment  on  that  and  set  an  example 
of  the  sort  of  problem  it  consists  of: 
“This  is  indeed  an  example  of  the 
sort  of  problem  which  in  our  opinion 


renders  it  necessary  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  the  upper-tier  authority 
for  London  covering  a wider  area  than 
that  represented  by  the  present 
administrative  county.” 

11928.  That  is  the  point  I was  coming 
to.  You  give  traffic  as  an  example 
really  of  one  of  the  things  which  requires 
treatment  over  a wider  area  than  the 
present  Administrative  County  of 
London,  but  I am  not  quite  clear 
whether  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  is 
the  only  thing  or  whether  you  are  putting 

it  forward  as  an  example? Another 

possibility  is  housing  overspill.  That 
is  a function  which  should  be  considered 
by  the  upper-tier  authority  over  a wider 
area  than  the  present  Administrative 
County. 

11929.  Then  if  you  take  overspill 
housing  and  traffic  together  are  you  not 
deep  into  the  realm  of  planning 

generally? Yes,  I think  that  is 

apparent. 

11930.  Are  we  right  in  thinking  your 
view  is  that,  not  only  traffic  and  overspill 
housing,  but  planning  generally  really 
need  dealing  with  over  a wider  area? 

We  certainly  think  that  has  got  to 

be  considered  although  we  think  perhaps 
it  would  be  impertinent  for  us  to  try 
and  define  exactly  what  the  areas  would 
be,  bearing  in  mind  other  alternatives. 

11931.  I am  not  asking  you  that.  I 
am  simply  taking  the  negative  view  and 
I am  trying  to  get  clear  what  functions 
you  consider  really  need  to  be  dealt  with 
on  a wider  basis — never  mind  how  wide 
a basis.  You  mentioned  overspill 
housing : you  mentioned  traffic  control, 
but  not  construction  of  highways.  1 
think  you  agree  those  two  things  together 
carry  us  deep  into  the  realm  of  plan- 
ning. Can  you  deal  with  traffic  control, 
highways  and  overspill  housing  without 
in  effect  saying  that  planning  generally 

must  be  dealt  with  on  a wider  basis? 

Of  course  they  will  all  go  together. 
Whatever  functions  the  upper-tier  autho- 
rity exercise  will  be  exercised  over  the 
area  of  that  authority  and  I would  have 
thought  that  once  you  make  the  decision 
that  there  are  a number  of  these  func- 
tions that  are  best  exercised  over  a wide 
area,  all  the  functions  can  equally  well 
be  exercised  over  that  area.  That  is  really 
the  whole  purport  of  page  5,  paragraph 
(viii),  of  our  report : 

"...  main  drainage,  sewerage  and 
sewage  disposal,  the  fire  service,  the 
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ambulance  service  (so  long  as  this  is 
not  transferred  to  the  Regional  Hos- 
pital Boards),  out-county  housing, 
including  overspill  and  new  town 
development,  major  planning  pro- 
posals, including  major  road  improve- 
ments and  traffic  control,  further 
technical  and  special  education,  and 
certain  public  control  and  licensing 
functions.” 

11932.  I wanted  really  to  be  quite  clear 
that,  in  your  view,  the  construction,  shall 
we  say,  and  amendment  from  time  to 
time  of  the  Greater  London  Plan  is  a 
matter  for  your  upper-tier  authority, 

whatever  it  may  be. All  our  evidence 

is  directed  to  saying  it  is  preferable  to 
have  an  upper-tier  authority,  and  a lower- 
tier  authority,  and  to  avoid  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  creation  of  new  ad  hoc  bodies 
for  any  function,  For  example,  we  say  if  in 
respect  of  traffic  it  is  quite  clear  the  area 
ought  to  be  widened  that  is  an  argument 
towards  having  the  upper-tier  authority 
on  a wider  basis,  not  an  argument  for 
having  another  ad  hoc  authority. 

11933.  Of  course  there  you  are  in  com- 
pany with  the  Ministry  of  Transport? 

Yes.  We  have  agreed  with  their 

diagnosis,  not  with  their  cure. 

11934.  I think  we  have  reached  the 
point  that  you  think  the  area  should  be 
widened.  You  think  there  should  be  an 
upper-tier  authority  with  at  least  the 
functions  you  have  indicated  which 
would  include  at  any  rate  the  overall 
function  of  local  planning.  Have  you 
applied  your  minds  to  what  sort  of  autho- 
rity this  would  be?  Let  me  elaborate 
a little.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  an 
elected  authority?  Do  you  think  that  the 
functions  that  you  are  reserving  for  your 
top-tier  authority  are  worth  voting  about 
separately,  or  would  you  take  the  view 
that  in  some  form  or  another  the  top-tier 
authority  would  need  to  be  indirectly 
represented  or  perhaps  nominated  by  the 
lower-tier  authority?  I put  it  to  you  in 
that  way  because  it  does  seem  to  us  you 
cannot  consider  any  one  of  these  proposi- 
tions without  considering  their  effect 
upon  the  others.  For  example,  it  might 
be  that,  however  desirable  a top-tier 
authority  might  be  from  certain  points  of 
view,  if  it  was  of  such  a nature  carrying 
such  functions  that  you  could  not  have 
it  directly  represented  through  elections 

you  might  be  forced  to  reconsider? 

It  depends  entirely  on  whether  the  things 


for  which  you  need  an  upper-tier  autho- 
rity are  sufficiently  interesting  to  induce 
people  to  go  and  vote  on  those  matters. 
I should  have  thought  if  our  evidence 
was  followed  to  its  logical  conclusion 
and  the  upper-tier  authority  had  the 
functions  set  out  in  paragraph  6 (viii), 
it  would  probably  be  an  indirectly 
elected  authority.  I appreciate  that  it 
is  not  really  within  the  purview  of  the 
Royal  Commission’s  Inquiry.  It  would 
really  be  on  much  the  same  basis  as 
■the  Metropolitan  Water  Board.  I 
should  not  have  thought  that  was  neces- 
sarily so  contrary  to  our  views  on  local 
government.  Our  view  goes  back  to  the 
situation  in  the  30’s  when  we  were  aban- 
doning the  ad  hoc  bodies  of  the  19th 
century.  Where  you  need  to  combine 
I think  there  are  a number  of  examples 
of  various  joint  bodies  round  the  country 
for  example  parts  of  Surrey  unable  to 
exercise  all  their  sewage  disposal  func- 
tions separately  have  joined  in  the 
Hogsmill  Valley  Joint  Sewage  Board. 
We  feel  it  is  better  to  have  that  co- 
operation up  from  the  bottom,  the 
lower  authorities  combining  together, 
than  the  way  in  which  things  have 
developed  recently. 

11935.  T have  been  asking  one  or  two 
questions  for  the  sake  of  clarification 
about  your  conception  of  the  upper-tier 
authority.  Now  .about  the  lower-tier 
authority— I will  not  ask  you  to  look 
outside  the  County  of  London  for  this — 
have  you  formed  any  sort  of  idea  as 
to  what  sort  of  minimum  size  or  area 
or  population  would  be  suitable  as  a 
local  authority  to  receive  by  conferment 
the  functions  you  propose  should  be 

conferred  on  them? 1 do  not  think 

it  would  be  right  for  me  to  suggest  there 
is  any  firm  minority  party  view  on  this. 
It  is  a problem  quite  clearly  before  the 
Commission,  blit  on  which  we  are  not 
in  a position  to  give  evidence.  We  feel 
dt  lis  for  the  existing  .lower-tier  authorities 
to  make  their  case  that  they  themselves 
are  big  enough  to  carry  out  these 
functions,  big  enough  not  only  in  terms 
of  population  but  resources. 

11936.  It  seems  to  me  your  answer  is 
this:  you  must  accept  that  you  cannot 
really  decide  what  functions  should  be 
performed  by  an  authority  without 
finding  out  what  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  authority  is.  Equally  you  cannot 
look  at  the  nature  and  extent  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  local  authority  without 
considering  what  functions  it  is  going  to 
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perform.  You  have  indicated  what 

functions  you  think  should  be  given  the 
lower  tier  authorities:  I think  we  are 
entitled  to  ask  what  views  you  have  in 
regard  to  the  nature  and  extent?- 
We  think  if  you  are  to  proceed  along 
the  lines  we  suggest  of  conferring  upon 
the  lower-tier  authority  all  those  iunc- 
tions  not  included  in  our  list  for  the 
upper-tier,  then  you  need  a major 

surgical  operation — a completely  new 

lower-tier  structure.  I think  we  would 
accept  the  existing  structure  could  not 
carry  all  those  functions:  therefore  we 
would  think  in  terms  of  considerably 
larger  units  than  you  have  at  present. 

11937.  Than  some  of  them? Than 

some  of  them  if  you  were  going  to 
confer  secondary  education.  We  accept 
also  in  conferring  the  power  upon  the 
lower  tier  you  have  to  have  regard  to 
the  weakest  unit,  and  if  we  should  come 
to  the  conclusion  the  weakest  unit  needs 
adjustment  we  would  make  the  necessary 
adjustment.  1 do  not  think  we  can  take 
too  dogmatic  a view  about  population — 
maybe  100,000  is  the  minimum. 

11938.  Supposing  you  had  the  task  of 
making  up  your  mind  as  to  what  mini- 
mum requirements  should  be  satisfied  by 
a local  authority  in  order  to  take  over 
primary  and  secondary  functions.  What 
in  your  view  would  those  requirements 

be? 1 think  we  would  have  to  have 

a sufficient  population  ito  enable  the 
authority  to  plan  a comprehensive  system 
of  services. 

11939.  How  would  you  go  about  it? 
By  reference  to  financial  resources. 

11940.  How  would  you  go  about 
finding  out  whether  a particular  mini- 
mum size  of  requirement  you  were 
dealing  with  was  suitable  for  education? 

, That  is  part  of  the  picture  which 

only  you  can  really  consider  in  detail. 
In  my  submission  if  you  were  consider- 
ing all  the  evidence  put  forward  by  the 
metropolitan  boroughs’  organisations, 
they  are  in  a far  better  position  to  say 
“ we  think  we  can  carry  out  those  func- 
tions within  our  own  area  for  the  reason 
that  we  alreadv  have  a sufficiency  of 
secondary  schools  within  our  boundary.” 

11941.  Would  you  try  and  relate  the 
scope  and  size  of  your  borough  to  the 
catchment  area  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  schools? 1 think  the  evi- 

dence before  you  tends  to  show  there 
would  not  be  real  difficulty  about 
primary  education.  As  far  as  secondary 


is  concerned  I would  have  thought  Hie 
evidence  tended  to  show  you  need  in 
many  cases  a somewhat  larger  area  if 
you  wore  going  to  have  a comprehensive 
structure  of  grammar  and  secondary 
■modern  schools  of  all  types  so  as  to 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  Education 
Act  of  1944,  and  particularly  Section  76 
to  give  parents  a sufficiently  wide 
choice. 

11942.  Corning  back,  as  an  example 
only,  to  education,  the  position  you  have 
in  London  is  that,  in  the  Administrative 
County,  the  educational  system  always 
has  apart  from  private  schools  been 
under  one  control:  first  of  all  the 

London  School  Board ; secondly  from 
1904  onwards  the  London  County 
Council.  The  schools  have  always  been 
sited  and  developed,  according  to  the 
evidence  wc  have  received,  in  relation 
to  population  as  a whole,  not  in  relation 
to  the  population  in  particular  of  a 
metropolitan  borough  or  a particular 
borough.  The  consequence  is  the  siting 
has  been  done  without  regard  to  the 
municipal  boundaries  of  the  lower-tier 
at  all.  Supposing  we  wore  to  accede  to 
your  point  of  view  and  to  recommend 
that  the  educational  system  for  secondary 
and  primary  should  he  handed  over, 
how  would  you  go  about  drawing  your 
borough  boundary  so  as  to  produce  for 
each  area  a reasonable  location  and 
distribution  of  schools?  What  would  be 
the  secondary  school  position  within  this 

new  area? It  is  not  impossible  to 

arrange  transfers  of  children  across  the 
boundaries:  that  is  done  all  over  the 
country  where  you  have  a county 
borough  which  is  its  own  educational 
authority  and  the  county  council  which 
surrounds  it.  You  can  get  over  that. 

1 1943.  You  can  to  some  extent,  hut  the 
evidence  we  have  received  shows  free  trade 
in  education  over  county  boundaries 

is  a very  difficult  thing  to  achieve. 

I think  it  varies  from  area  to  area.  I think 
it  works  well  as  between  the  County  of 
Norfolk  and  the  City  of  Norwich.  One 
does  presuppose  an  amount  of  co-opera- 
tion. We  certainly  do  not  want  to  go 
straight  to  the  divisional  executive  system. 
You  get  some  assistance  from  the 
divisional  administration  although  you 
find  there  the  divisions  create  units  very 
much  larger  than  the  rest  of  the  country 
finds  necessary.  It  mny  be  what  you 
would  adopt  is  something  less  than  the 
28  but  rather  more  than  the  9 divisions 
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for  which  the  county  is  divided  for  some 
purposes.  I should  ithink  the  answer  lies 
between  the  two. 

1 1944.  The  9 divisions  giving  you  about 

a half  million  each,  do  they  not? 

I should  have  thought  for  many  pur- 
poses that  is  too  large. 

11945.  They  go  completely  across 

borough  boundaries? Yes.  That 

would  be  the  major  surgical  operation 
you  have  to  do  in  order  to  provide  for 
firm  secondary  education.  There  is  an 
absolute  minimum  which  can  be  trans- 
ferred in  the  way  of  responsibilities  to 
the  boroughs  at  present— health  and  wel- 
fare services. 

11946.  I gather  it  is  part  of  your  con- 
ception of  an  extension  of  top-tier 
authority  beyond  the  area  of  the  County 
of  London  that  there  is  something  in  the 
nature  of  the  present  rate  equalisation 
scheme  which  exists  only  in  the  County 
of  London?  Is  it  part  of  your  case  that 
would  have  to  be  extended  .to  areas  out- 
side the  County  of  London  which  would 
be  brought  under  the  aegis  of  your 

extended  authority? There  is  clearly 

the  need  to  have  some  equalisation 
scheme,  and  if  you  have  one  it  must 
relate  to  the  whole  area  of  whatever  is 
the  Greater  London  Authority  that  is  set 
u.p.  I should  have  thought  that  would 
be  not  insuperable. 

11947.  I was  not  clear  whether  your 
proposed  extension  of  some  equalisation 
scheme  stemmed  from  the  powers  you 
were  proposing  for  your  extended  top- 
tier  authority,  or  whether  it  stemmed 
from  the  powers  you  were  proposing  to 
give  to  the  lower-tier  authorities,  because 

those  conceptions  are  quite  different. 

W-hat  was  suggested  at  one  stage  was  if 
you  have  a reorganisation  of  London 
government  then  you  upset  the  whole 
financial  structure.  Therefore,  you 
should  not  play  around  with  the  struc- 
ture of  London  government.  I think 
some  evidence  has  been  given  to  you  on 
those  lines  by  the  London  County 
Council  itself.  What  we  have  said  is 
if  you  decided  as  a matter  of  principle 
you  can  have  good  and  effective  local 
government  by  a major  operation,  leav- 
ing the  overall  functions  in  an  upper- 
tier  and  conferring  most  of  the  others 
on  a lower  tier,  then  the  financial 
adjustments  could  be  made.  In  the  days 
before  the  war  when  there  were  exten- 
sions of  boundaries  and  there  was  much 


greater  flexibilty,  these  financial  adjust- 
ments caused  a great  deal  of  difficulty. 
These  are  very  complex  arrangements 
which  can  be  worked  out. 

11948.  I am  trying  to  get  clear  what 
you  have  in  mind  in  paragraph  15.  Does 
it  amount  to  this,  it  is  intended  to  be 
represented  as  a counter  to  what  we  have 
already  been  told  on  behalf  of  the 
London  County  Council?  What  we  have 
'been  told  was  this,  that  the  rate  equalisa- 
tion scheme  is  so  intimately  tied  up  in 
London  with  the  system  of  precepting 
developed  by  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil, that  you  could  not  have  one  without 
the  other?  That  has  been  put  to  us  quite 
firmly.  Is  paragraph  15  really  designed 
to  say  you  do  not  accept  that  point  of 
view  but  that,  if  on  other  grounds  a 
redistribution  of  functions  took  place,  it 
would  be  advisable  notwithstanding  the 
point  of  view  I have  indicated  to  arrive 
at  some  form  of  equalisation  scheme 

which  would  be  workable? We  do 

not  accept  the  evidence  that  Mr. 
Pritchard  gave,  which  was  based  on  finan- 
cial sums  and  the  assumption  of  altering 
the  boundaries  without  making  an  altera- 
tion in  the  equalisation  scheme. 

11949.  It  is  that  part  of  the  evidence 
you  are  referring  to  in  paragraph  15  and 

dissent  from? Yes,  that  is  correct. 

, Chairman:  They  are  the  general  ques- 
tions. We  will  take  if  we  may  personal 
health  and  welfare  of  children. 

11950.  Miss  Johnston : On  the  per- 
sonal health  services  you  say  that  the 
divisional  organisation  does  not  work  as 
well  as  it  was  hoped,  but  would  you  say, 
taking  the  boroughs  as  a whole,  the  ser- 
vices available  for  the  residents  in  the 
borough  have  declined  in  efficiency,  or 
that  they  get  as  good  a service  now  as 
they  did  before  1948  in  respect  of  the 
things  that  were  transferred? Coun- 

cillor Lawrence : I would  say  the  service 
is  not  any  worse.  I would  say  that  the 
local  interest  is  not  as  great  as  it  used 
to  be.  I serve  on  a divisional  com- 
mittee and  I find  that  the  members  of 
it,  particularly  those  representing  the  par- 
ticular borough — on  the  division  which 
I serve  there  are  five  boroughs  represent- 
ing over  half  a million  population — I find 
that  the  representatives  of  those  boroughs 
are  just  interested  in  their  particular  area 
and  not  interested  in  it  as  a division. 
Those  that  are  representing  the  London 
County  Council  on  the  division  do  not 
find  as  much  interest  in  the  divisional 
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administration  as  perhaps  they  would  if 
it  were  dealing  entirely  with  all  the  ser- 
vices, but  only  a part  is  delegated  to 
the  committee  and  they  can  only  spend 
little  sums  on  doing  some  small  repair 
or  adjustment. 

11951.  Is  the  lack  of  interest  of  the 
borough  representatives  the  fault  of  the 
system,  or  is  it  that  the  boroughs  did  not 

put  on  people  who  are  interested? 

They  do  put  on  people  but  the  borough 
representatives  seem  to  be  entirely 
interested  in  that  part  of  the  division  that 
comes  within  their  borough.  It  does  not 
what  I call  create  a divisional  repre- 
sentation for  the  entire  area:  in  other 
words,  it  means  that  if  that  were  a 
committee  consisting  entirely  of  the 
borough  representatives  there  would  be 
a much  greater  degree  of  interest  in  the 
entire  work  of  that  committee  rather 
than  it  is  now  when  the  divisions  are 
large. 

11952.  You  think  that  is  a kind  of 
fault  you  have  in  any  divisional  organisa- 
tion?  I am  only  thinking  in  regard  to 

my  own  experience  of  health  services 
and  that  is  the  conclusion  I have  come 
to. 

11953.  We  have  had  a certain  amount 
of  evidence  about  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health  being  also  the  divisional  medical 
officer  or  on  the  divisional  staff.  I won- 
der whether  you  have  any  views  on  that? 
Yes,  I have.  It  has  not  been  prac- 
ticable. I only  know  of  one  division 
where  there  are  two  very  large  boroughs 
— Wandsworth  and  Battersea — where  the 
divisional  medical  officer  is  also  the 
borough  medical  officer  of  both 
Boroughs,  and  he  has  under  him  a 
deputy  medical  officer  of  health  for 
each  of  the  boroughs.  That  has  been 
possible  by  reason  of  the  fact  the 
population  of  the  two  boroughs  is 
very,  very  large,  but  if  you  take  a 
division  such  as  Division  2,  which  is 
also  a very  large  division,  you  find  that 
the  divisional  medical  officer  of  health 
is  also  .the  medical  officer  of  health  of 
Paddington  Borough  Council.  There  are 
three  or  four  other  medical  officers  of 
health  within  the  same  division,  and  I 
think  that  is  very  bad  organisation  which 
causes  conflict  and  difference.  It  is  not 
very  easily  resolved. 

11954.  Would  you  think  it  better  for 
■the  borough  medical  officer  of  health  not 
to  have  any  connection  with  the  county? 


1 should  think  they  are  indivisible 

when  one  considers  the  environmental 
health  services  and  personal  health 
services. 

11955.  May  1 go  on  to  the  welfare 
services?  1 think  you  made  a case  for 
the  health  and  welfare  services  beang 
combined  in  one  department  although 
that  would  perhaps  not  be  possible  in 
such  a big  authority  as  the  L.C.C.,  but 
you  say  in  your  evidence,  I think,  that 
you  think  there  are  advantages  in  that? 

Councillor  Miss  Nettlefold:  It  is 

largely  a question  of  volume  of  work. 
Where  the  volume  of  work  is  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  L.C.C.  you  get  an  over- 
burdened committee  and  an  over- 
burdened department.  Where  you  are 
dealing  with  a smaller  burden  of  work 
it  is  much  easier  to  contemplate  the 
combination  of  the  two  services,  more 
particularly  on  the  domiciliary  side. 
Might  I be  allowed  to  add  the  L.C.C. 
welfare  services  are  primarily  in  the 
provision  of  residential  accommodation? 
Where  the  domiciliary  services  are  con- 
cerned I think  we  would  all  most 
emphatically  be  of  the  opinion  the  health 
and  welfare  domiciliary  services  should 
be  combined.  That  is  a much  easier 
problem  than  residential  services,  but  if 
there  was  a question  of  transferring  the 
residential  services  to  a lower-tier 
authority  it  would  have  to  be  a long-term 
proposition  because  at  the  moment  the 
homes  for  old  people,  either  the  big  ones 
which  are  the  older  institutions  or  the 
small  ones  which  have  been  built  or 
altered  subsequently,  are  quite  clearly 
badly  provided.  I think  residential 
services  you  could  take,  but  there  should 
be  a long  interim  period.  It  should  be 
more  equally  spread  over  London  as  a 
whole. 

11956.  If  you  were  contemplating  an 
upper-tier  authority  I think  you  said 
getting  rather  like  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Board  and  dealing  entirely  with 
impersonal  things,  would  you  get  on  it 
the  kind  of  people  who  would  be  suitable 
for  running  large  homes  and  homes  for 
•the  blind,  or  would  you  not  have  to  make 
some  other  arrangement?  Would  you 
•have  to  have  people  dealing  with  personal 
services  for  a very  limited  number  in  the 

midst  of  an  authority? 1 appreciate 

the  point.  There  is  a very  big  difference 
between  environmental  health  services 
and  all  other  domiciliary  or  residential 
ones  dealing  with  individuals.  It  is  the 
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second  set  of  functions  we  strongly  think 
should  be  approached  as  low  down  the 
scale  of  administration  as  possible. — 
Councillor  Rippon:  In  paragraph  12  (iii) 
dealing  with  this  we  did  refer  to  existing 
large  homes  for  old  people.  I think 
Miss  Nettlefold  was  quite  right  when 
she  said  it  was  a transitional  problem 
and  it  might  take  some  little  time  to  work 
out,  but  we  had  in  our  minds  these  very 
large  homes  which  do  represent  a special 
problem  that  might  have  to  be  specially 
considered. 

11957.  There  might  be  quite  a prob- 
lem if  you  handed  over  the  small  homes 

and  not  the  large? Councillor  Miss 

Nettlefold:  There  would  be  a great 
problem  during  the  transitional  period 
because  the  small  homes  can  only  exist 
if  they  have  the  background  support  of 
the  large  homes  to  take  cases  not  suit- 
able to  be  dealt  with  in  the  small  ones. 
The  two  sets  of  homes  are  integrated. 
The  large  have  to  take  those  too  senile 
to  lie  dealt  with  in  the  small  homes, 
too  infirm,  and  a certain  number  who 
are  going  through  life  with  a chip  on 
their  shoulders  and  are  socially  intoler- 
able. They  are  very  much  easier  to  deal 
with  in  a large  home  than  in  a small 
one. — Councillor  Rippon:  As  I have 
indicated,  so  much  of  our  evidence 
depends  on  the  view  you  take  of  the 
size  of  the  lower-tier  authority.  Assum- 
ing the  existing  lower-tier  authorities  we 
thought  they  could  manage  by  confer- 
ment, but  we  did  say  that  within  the 
framework  of  the  present  structure  there 
is  a case  for  leaving  the  specialised  ser- 
vices in  the  large  homes  with  the  upper 
tier.  If  you  amend  the  present  structure 
then  I think  you  would  get  a far  healthier 
set-up.  You  would  have  this  larger 

authority  and  rather  larger  lower-tier 
authorities,  so  this  problem  narrows 
itself  to  one  answer.  Our  proposal  is 
within  the  framework  of  the  existing 
structure  and  tries  to  avoid  creating 
exactly  the  difficulties  Miss  lohnston  is 
referring  to. 

1 1 958.  Chairman:  I think  Miss  Nettle- 
fold is  really  drawing  attention,  is  she 
not,  to  two  different  transitional  prob- 
lems here  which  might  coincide?  They 
are  different  problems,  are  they  not? 
First,  that  whoever  runs  the  homes  for 
the  old  people  you  have  got  a transi- 
tional problem  in  that  you  are  working 
away  from  the  big  to  the  smaller  institu- 
tion? That  in  itself  was  a transitional 


problem  showing  what  the  distribution 
of  functions  may  be  within  the  authori- 
ties?   Correct. 

11959.  If  you  were  to  effect  a recom- 
mendation as  made  in  your  memoran- 
dum there  would  be  an  additional  tran- 
sitional problem  of  how  gradually  to 
transfer  the  functions  in  respect  of  these 
homes  to  the  lower-tier  authority.  I 
think  you  feel  to  some  extent  the  upper- 
tier  authority  might  have  to  keep  the  big 
homes  for  the  time  being  but  those  tran- 
sitional problems  would  probably 
coincide  in  the  sense  that  as  you  are 
dealing  with  the  first  you  are  dealing 

with  the  second? That  is  perfectly 

true,  but  it  is  inevitably  a rather  long 
term  transitional  problem  in  view  of  the 
extremely  unequal  distribution  of  avail- 
able accommodation  at  the  moment. 

11960.  As  everybody  in  the  country  is 
trying  to  get  away  from  the  bigger  to 
the  smaller — as  that  process  is  going  on 
in  any  event — and  it  is  gradually  dealt 
with,  is  it  your  view  you  can  also  gradu- 
ally deal  with  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  transfer  from  one  to  the  other 
and  the  two  could  perhaps  be  kept  in 
step?  Is  that  your  view? That  is  so. 

11961.  Miss  Johnston:  I suppose  there 
is  a proportion  of  people  in  the  large 
homes  who  could  be  in  the  small  tyDe? 

Councillor  Miss  Nettlefold:  Yes, 

but  there  is  also  a very  considerable  pro- 
portion at  any  time  whom  it  would  be 
difficult  to  deal  with  in  small  homes 
owing  to  physical,  mental  or  psycho- 
logical grounds. — Councillor  Lawrence : 
They  ought  to  be  put  in  the  care  of  the 
hospital  services. 

11962.  I think  you  have  more  in 
London? Yes. 

11963.  Even  if  you  continued  to  have 
big  homes,  would  you  have  smaller  big 
homes? — —Councillor  Miss  Nettlefold : 
Much  smaller  big  homes.  I would  have 
said  the  desirable  maximum  unit  would 
be,  say,  100  whereas  the  maximum  de- 
sirable unit  in  a small  home  for  normal 
old  people  would  probably  be  some- 
where around  50  and  60. 

11964.  With  regard  to  the  training  of 
the  physically  handicapped,  that  you  also 
thought  might  be  reserved  for  a higher 
authority.  Is  it  not  really  mainly  a ques- 
tion of  their  not  having  to  travel  too 
far  to  the  centre  where  they  have  their 
training? Councillor  Rippon : I 
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oould  not  operate  in  the  L.C.C.  on 
the  basis  of  combining  with  two  com- 
mittees. I think  I would  like  to  address 
this  jointly  to  Miss  Nettlefold,  Lady 
Walton  and  Mr.  Lawrence.  I myself 
am  very  much  concerned  about  the  posi- 
tion of  the  health,  welfare  and  children’s 
services  as  they  affect  the  work  of  our 
commission.  Look  at  it  this  way : this 
is  the  background.  Take  any  family: 
services  are  provided  for  the  family  or 
for  the  involuntary  benefit  of  that  family 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  and  indeed 
before  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Those 
services  are  provided  partly  by  one 
authority  and  partly  by  another.  Even 
where  you  have  the  same  authority  they 
are  provided  by  various  departments 
controlled  by  conferences  and  commit- 
tees in  that  particular  authority.  So  far 
as  the  evidence  goes  it  does  seem  common 
ground  everywhere  that  the  family 
should  be  dealt  with  as  a unit  and 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  dealt  with 
by  the  same  person  or  at  least  by  a team 
of  persons  in  very  close  contact  with  one 
another  so  that  these  expensive  services 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  that  family 
in  the  right  time,  at  the  right  place  and 
in  the  right  way.  In  other  words,  you 
treat  the  family  as  the  unit  and  you 
try  as  far  as  possible  to  treat  the  visitors 
and  others  responsible  for  welfare  and 
health  of  that  family  as  a unit  also  in 
order  to  bring  the  units  in  contact  at; 
the  right  time.  The  family  is  a unit 
but  one  of  the  crucial  questions  seems 
to  me  to  be— I would  like  your  views 
on  it — as  to  what  is  the  best  way  of 
organising  things  so  as  to  get  the  services 
and  the  individual  representatives  of 
those  services  organised  as  a team — the 
Ministry  of  Health  domiciliary  team. 
We  have  had  very  divergent  views  put 
to  us  about  that.  Some  people  say  that 
the  only  possible  way  of  doing  that  is 
to  have  them  under  the  same  administra- 
tive control  even  if  in  order  to  do  that 
you  have  to  bring  it  right  back  to  the 
county  and  do  it  on  a county  basis. 
Others  say  that  there  is  a great  deal  of 
commonsense  applied  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  of  this  problem,  and  that  you 
can  do  it  by  reasonable  co-operation 
between  the  various  parts.  Other  people 
say  that  although  a great  deal  is  done 
to  overcome  the  administrative  diffi- 
culties caused  by  the  division  of  func* 
tions  between  the  authorities  you  oannot 
cure  it.  Others  say  the  only  way  you 
can  do  this  is  to  get  a smallish  team 


with  direct  responsibility  close  at 
hand  and  all  'under  the  same 
immediate  control,  both  operational 
and  administrative.  Those  who  take 
that  third  point  of  view  urge  very 
strongly  that  the  only  place  where  you 
can  really  do  that  is  the  town  hall,  and 
therefore  it  is  decisive  you  should  have 
all  your  administration  and  operations- 
direct  with  control  from  the  town  hall — 
the  medical  officer  of  health  is  a quite 
appropriate  officer.  Those  are  different 
points  of  view  but  they  all  arise  from 
anxiety  as  to  how  to  deal  with  the  same 
subject.  You  see  why  I asked  your  per- 
mission to  put  this  jointly  to  the  three 
representatives.  Would  you  jointly  or 
severally  or  in  the  alternative  express 

your  views  on  those  problems? 

Alderman  Lady  Walton : I think  the 
position  of  the  children’s  department  is 
the  most  difficult  here  because  what  you 
have  said  is  what  I was  feeling  round  for 
in  my  third  paragraph  and  it  has  been 
what  I have  been  worrying  about  for  a 
long  time.  But  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  all  the  boarding  out  homes 
which  stretch  80  miles  around  London? 
You  cannot  I think  divide  London  into 
28  segments  although  it  has  been  satis- 
factorily divided  into  three.  I have  not 
found  anybody  who  has  brought  forward 
a good  solution  for  it.  I had  wondered 
myself  whether  if  would  be  possible  for 
the  small  unit  to  take  charge  of  the 
working  of  all  these  services  I think 
through  two  committees,  one  for  health, 
one  for  social  welfare,  children’s, 
boarding  out  and  so  on.  If  those  could 
then  combine  themselves  to  deal  with 
homes  outside  I think  it  could  be  done. 
It  is  possible  to  have  a sort  of  “ hospital 
bed  ” arrangement  for  finding  out  where 
there  are  vacancies  for  boarding  out  or 
in  homes.  That  is  the  only  glimmering 
of  a solution  I see  to  this  problem. — 
Councillor  Miss  Nettlefold : There  are 
two  quite  different  aspects  of  the  matter: 
there  is  the  domiciliary  aspect  and  there 
is  the  provision  of  residential  accommo- 
dation, whether  that  be  for  children  who 
have  been  taken  into  care  or  whether  it 
be  for  problem  families.  Coming  to  the 
mentally  unsound  but  not  hospital  cases 
or  whether  it  be  for  old  folk,  those  two 
really  require  totally  different  organisa- 
tional treatment.  The  domiciliary  aspects 
in  our  view  should  be  combined  under 
one  committee  which  primarily  deals  with 
the  family,  whether  the  family  be  what 
we  call  a family  or  an  individual  old 
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person,  who  decides  what  type  of  assist- 
ance is  best  for  that  family  and  main- 
tains it  through  one  parson.  You  then 
come  to  the  question  of  administering 
the  usual  residential  accommodation  or 
homes  for  children  and  old  people.  There 
is  a problem  I think  must  be  dealt  with 
on  a separate  organisational  basis,  in 
other  words  they  want  to  start  from  the 
family  aspect.  Once  it  has  been  decided 
residential  accommodation  is  necessary 
then  I think  they  should  divide. 

11979.  I appreciate  that  can  obviously 
take  place  in  the  course  of  a family’s  life. 
You  could  very  well  find  that  there  is  a 
child  for  example  of  school  age  who  is 
incapable  who  needs  to  go  to  some 
special  school.  At  some  other  stage  you 
may  find  there  is  a child  who  has  to  be 
found  accommodation  in  a home  or 
foster  parents.  You  may  find  that  per- 
son and  it  is  quite  dear  I think  that  the 
problem  of  providing  the  accommoda- 
tion is  a different  problem  from  the 
problem  of  making  the  proper  contact 
in  the  right  way  with  the  family.  I do 
appreciate  that.  But  may  we  leave  that 
on  one  side  for  a moment  and  come 
back  to  my  original  remark.  Here  is  the 
problem.  You  have  some  services,  per- 
haps children’s  services  which  Lady 
Walton  says  are  the  most  difficult,  which 
most  conveniently  might  be  organised  on 
a wider  basis.  You  must  have  enough 
people  to  deal  with  in  order  to  justify  the 
organisation  to  deal  with  them,  and  the 
accommodation  you  need  to  deal  with 
them.  You  may  have  for  the  other 
services  a smaller  catchment  area.  If  you 
are  going  to  have  your  domiciliary  team 
it  does  seem  to  me  for  some  purposes  the 
town  hall  may  be  indicated  as  an  ideal 
point.  For  other  purposes  it  may  be  the 
county.  If  you  are  going  to  accept  that 
how  do  you  solve  the  problem  of  what  is 
the  right  point  and  most  effective  point 
at  which  to  create,  control  and  effect  the 
operations  of  our  domiciliary  team?  This 
is  not  a catch  question : it  is  a great 
problem.  T am  not  sure  there  is  a com- 
plete solution.  I should  be  glad  of  all 
the  help  you  can  give  on  it.  There  are 
three  people  with  the  same  problem. 
Some  are  influenced  by  one  aspect  of  it 
more  than  another.  Some  will  say  the 
only  thing  is  to  put  it  under  the  county. 
Some  will  say  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
put  it  all  in  an  appropriate  borough. 
Others  will  say  you  have  to  accept  some 
split,  and  that  the  right  way  to  overcome 
that  administrative  split  is  to  have  the 


same  doctor  as  medical  officer  of  health 
and  divisional  health  officer.  There  are 
three  types  of  answers  to  that  problem. 
We  shall  have  to  make  up  our  minds 
about  this.  It  has  a direct  bearing  on 
the  machinery  of  government,  therefore 

we  do  want  your  help. Councillor 

Bennett-.  In  your  question  you  refer  to 
those  three  differing  classes  of  people. 
Their  views  surely  are  influenced  by  what 
we  are  discussing,  what  kind  of  county, 
what  kind  of  borough,  as  to  how  they 
take  their  line. 

11980.  I am  not  sure,  Mr.  Bennett, 
whether  that  is  quite  right,  because  taking 
children’s  services  where  you  would 
obviously  need  a big  catchment  area  if 
you  are  going  to  make  the  immediate 
size  of  your  borough  large  enough  to 
operate  on  the  sort  of  catchment  area 
the  county  operates  on,  you  are  going 
to  create  something  larger.  If  on  the 
other  hand,  you  are  coming  to  a smaller 
borough  : then  you  run  up  against  all 
these  other  problems  of  the  different 
sizes  of  the  administrative  machinery  and 
the  different  areas  required. Council- 

lor Rippon  \ I think  what  we  are  saying 
is  from  our  point  of  view  we  want  this 
work  to  be  drawn  together  as  far  as 
possible  under  one  administration.  We 
can  give  you  evidence  as  to  how  in  our 
opinion  the  London  County  Council  is 
too  large  to  do  this  work  as  it  ought  to 
be  done : that  is  really  the  starting  point 
of  our  evidence.  It  is  wrong  to  assume 
because  the  London  County  Council 
works  tolerably  well  that  it  works  as 
well  as  possible.  We  can  see  certain 
difficulties.  We  are  much  better  able 
to  give  you  evidence  of  the  difficulties 
than  of  the  solution.  I am  afraid  that 
is  necessarily  so. 

11981.  You  are,  like  every  other 
witness,  extremely  good  at  defining  the 
problem  and  handing  it  back  on  a plate 

to  us! Not  altogether.  Really  it 

does  come  to  this ; we  have  had  to  put 
forward  a number  of  solutions.  If  the 
Commission  decides,  because  of  the 
evidence  it  has  received  from  the  metro- 
politan boroughs,  not  to  make  any 
drastic  change  in  the  structure  of  London 
government,  then  the  amount  of  reform 
that  can  be  brought  about  will  be  very 
limited  indeed  because,  desirable  though 
it  (is  to  devolve  these  human  functions,  in 
my  view  at  any  rate,  and  I think  in  the 
view  of  my  party,  to  a local  government 
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could  not  operate  in  the  L.C.C.  on 
the  basis  of  combining  with  two  com- 
mittees. I think  I would  like  to  address 
this  jointly  to  Miss  Nettlefold,  Lady 
Walton  and  Mr.  Lawrence.  I myself 
am  very  much  concerned  about  the  posi- 
tion of  the  health,  welfare  and  children’s 
services  as  they  affect  the  work  of  our 
commission.  Look  at  it  this  way : this 
■is  the  background.  Take  any  family : 
services  are  provided  for  the  family  or 
for  the  involuntary  benefit  of  that  family 
•from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  and  indeed 
before  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Those 
services  are  provided  partly  by  one 
authority  and  partly  by  another.  Even 
where  you  have  the  same  authority  they 
are  provided  by  various  departments 
controlled  by  conferences  and  commit- 
tees in  that  particular  authority.  So  far 
as  the  evidence  goes  it  does  seem  common 
ground  everywhere  that  the  family 
should  be  dealt  with  as  a unit  and 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  dealt  with 
by  the  same  person  or  at  least  by  a team 
of  persons  in  very  close  contact  with  one 
another  so  that  these  expensive  services 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  that  family 
in  the  right  time,  at  the  right  place  and 
in  the  right  way.  In  other  words,  you 
treat  the  family  _ as  the  unit  and  you 
try  as  far  as  possible  to  treat  the  visitors 
and  others  responsible  for  welfare  and 
health  of  that  family  as  a unit  also  in 
order  to  bring  the  units  in  contact  at 
the  right  time.  The  family  is  a unit 
•but  one  of  the  crucial  questions  seems 
to  me  to  be — il  would  like  your  views 
on  it— as  to  what  is  the  best  way  of 
organising  -things  so  as  to  get  the  services 
and  the  individual  representatives  of 
those  services  organised  as  a team — the 
Ministry  of  Health  domiciliary  team. 
We  have  had  very  divergent  views  put 
to  us  about  that.  Some  people  say  that 
the  only  possible  way  of  doing  that  is 
to  have  them  under  the  same  administra- 
tive control  even  if  in  order  to  do  that 
you  have  to  bring  it  right  back  to  the 
county  and  do  it  on  a county  basis. 
Others  say  that  there  is  a great  deal  of 
commonsense  applied  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  of  this  problem,  and  that  you 
can  do  it  by  reasonable  co-operation 
between  the  various  parts.  Other  people 
say  that  although  a great  deal  is  done 
to  overcome  the  administrative  diffi- 
culties caused  by  the  division  of  func- 
tions between  the  authorities  you  cannot 
cure  it.  Others  say  the  only  way  you 
can  do  this  is  to  get  a smallish  team 


with  direct  responsibility  close  at 
hand  and  all  'under  the  same 
immediate  control,  both  operational 
and  administrative.  Those  who  take 
that  ithird  point  of  view  urge  very 
strongly  that  the  only  place  where  you 
can  really  do  that  is  the  town  hall,  and 
therefore  it  is  decisive  you  should  have 
all  your  administration  and  operations, 
direct  with  control  from  the  town  hail — 
the  medical  officer  of  health  is  a quite 
appropriate  officer.  Those  are  different 
points  of  view  but  they  all  arise  from 
anxiety  as  to  how  to  deal  with  the  same 
subject.  You  see  why  I asked  your  per- 
mission to  put  this  jointly  to  the  three 
representatives.  Would  you  jointly  or 
severally  or  in  the  alternative  express 

your  views  on  those  problems? 

Alderman  Lady  Walton : I think  the 
position  of  the  children’s  department  is 
the  most  difficult  here  because  what  you 
have  said  is  what  I was  feeling  round  for 
in  my  third  'paragraph  and  it  has  been 
what  I have  been  worrying  about  for  a 
long  time.  But  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  all  the  boarding  out  homes 
which  stretch  80  miles  around  London? 
You  cannot  I think  divide  London  into 
28  segments  although  it  has  been  satis- 
factorily divided  into  three.  I have  not 
found  anybody  who  has  brought  forward 
a good  solution  for  it.  I had  wondered 
myself  whether  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  small  unit  to  take  charge  of  the 
working  of  all  these  services  I think 
through  two  committees,  one  for  health, 
one  for  social  welfare,,  children’s, 
boarding  out  and  so  on.  If  those  could 
then  oomhine  themselves  to  deal  with 
homes  outside  I .think  it  could  be  done. 
It  is  possible  to  have  a sort  of  “ hospital 
bed  ” arrangement  for  finding  out  where 
there  are  vacancies  for  boarding  out  or 
in  homes.  That  is  the  only  glimmering 
of  a solution  I see  to  this  problem, — 
Councillor  Miss  Nettlefold : There  are 
two  quite  different  aspects  of  the  matter : 
(there  is  -the  domiciliary  aspect  and  there 
is  the  provision  of  residential  accommo- 
dation, whether  that  be  for  children  who 
have  been  taken  into  oare  or  whether  it 
be  for  problem  families.  Coming  to  the 
■menta-lly  unsound  -but  not  hospital  cases 
or  whether  it  be  for  old  folk,  those  two 
really  require  totally  different  organisa- 
tional treatment.  The  domiciliary  aspects 
in  our  view  should  be  combined  under 
one  committee  which  -primarily  deals  with 
the  family,  whether  .the  family  be  what 
we  call  a family  or  an  individual  old 
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parson,  who  decides  what  type  of  assist- 
ance is  best  for  that  family  and  main- 
tains it  through  one  person.  You  then 
come  to  the  question  of  administering 
the  usual  residential  accommodation  or 
homes  for  children  and  old  people.  There 
is  a problem  I think  must  be  dealt  with 
on  a separate  organisational  basis,  in 
other  words  they  want  to  start  from  the 
family  aspect.  Once  it  has  been  decided 
residential  accommodation  is  necessary 
then  I think  they  should  divide. 

11979.  I appreciate  that  can  obviously 
take  place  in  the  course  of  a family’s  life. 
You  could  very  well  find  that  there  is  a 
child  for  example  of  school  age  who  is 
incapable  who  needs  to  go  to  some 
special  school.  At  some  other  stage  you 
may  find  there  is  a child  who  has  to  be 
found  accommodation  in  a home  or 
foster  parents.  You  may  find  that  per- 
son and  it  is  quite  clear  I think  that  the 
problem  of  providing  the  accommoda- 
tion is  a different  problem  from  the 
problem  of  making  the  proper  contact 
an  the  right  way  with  the  family.  I do 
appreciate  that.  But  may  we  leave  that 
on  one  side  for  a moment  and  come 
back  to  my  original  remark.  Here  is  the 
problem.  You  have  some  services,  per- 
haps children’s  services  which  Lady 
Walton  says  are  the  most  difficult,  which 
most  conveniently  might  be  organised  on 
a wider  basis.  You  must  have  enough 
people  to  deal  with  in  order  to  justify  the 
organisation  to  deal  with  them,  and  the 
accommodation  you  need  to  deal  with 
them.  You  may  have  for  the  other 
services  a smaller  catchment  area.  If  you 
are  going  to  have  your  domiciliary  team 
it  does  seem  to  me  for  some  purposes  the 
town  hall  may  be  indicated  as  an  ideal 
point.  For  other  purposes  it  may  be  the 
county.  If  you  are  going  to  accept  that 
how  do  you  solve  the  problem  of  what  is 
the  right  point  and  most  effective  point 
at  which  to  create,  control  and  effect  the 
operations  of  our  domiciliary  team?  This 
is  not  a catch  question  : it  is  a great 
problem.  I am  not  sure  there  is  a com- 
plete solution.  I should  be  glad  of  all 
the  help  you  can  give  on  it.  There  are 
three  people  with  the  same  problem. 
Some  are  influenced  by  one  aspect  of  it 
more  than  another.  Some  will  say  the 
only  thing  is  to  put  it  under  the  county. 
Some  will  say  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
put  it  all  in  an  appropriate  borough. 
Others  will  say  you  have  to  accept  some 
split,  and  that  the  right  way  to  overcome 
that  administrative  split  is  to  have  the 


same  doctor  as  medical  officer  of  health 
and  divisional  health  officer.  There  are 
three  types  of  answers  to  that  problem. 
We  shall  have  to  make  up  our  minds 
about  this.  It  has  a direct  bearing  on 
the  machinery  of  government,  therefore 

we  do  want  your  help. Councillor 

Bennett : In  your  question  you  refer  to 
those  three  differing  classes  of  people. 
Their  views  surely  are  influenced  by  what 
we  are  discussing,  what  kind  of  county, 
what  kind  of  borough,  as  to  how  they 
take  their  line. 

11980.  I am  not  sure,  Mr.  Bennett, 
whether  that  is  quite  right,  because  taking 
children’s  services  where  you  would 
obviously  need  a big  catchment  area  if 
you  are  going  to  make  the  immediate 
size  of  your  borough  large  enough  to 
operate  on  the  sort  of  catchment  area 
the  county  operates  on,  you  are  going 
to  create  something  larger.  If  on  the 
other  hand,  you  are  coming  to  a smaller 
borough  : then  you  run  up  against  all 
these  other  problems  of  the  different 
sizes  of  the  administrative  machinery  and 
the  different  areas  required. Council- 

lor Rippon : I think  what  we  are  saying 
is  from  our  point  of  view  we  want  this 
work  to  be  drawn  together  as  far  as 
possible  under  one  administration.  We 
can  give  you  evidence  as  to  how  in  our 
opinion  the  London  County  Council  is 
too  large  to  do  this  work  as  it  ought  to 
be  done : that  is  really  the  starting  point 
of  our  evidence.  It  is  wrong  to  assume 
because  the  London  County  Council 
works  tolerably  well  that  it  works  as 
well  as  possible.  We  can  see  certain 
difficulties.  We  are  much  better  able 
to  give  you  evidence  of  the  difficulties 
than  of  the  solution.  I am  afraid  that 
is  necessarily  so. 

11981.  You  are,  like  every  other 
witness,  extremely  good  at  defining  the 
problem  and.  handing  it  back  on  a plate 

to  us! Not  altogether.  Really  it 

does  come  to  this  ; we  have  had  to  put 
forward  a number  of  solutions.  If  the 
Commission  decides,  because  of  the 
evidence  it  has  received  from  the  metro- 
politan boroughs,  not  to  make  any 
drastic  change  in  the  structure  of  London 
government,  then  the  amount  of  reform 
that  can  be  brought  about  will  be  very 
limited  indeed  because,  desirable  though 
it  is  to  devolve  these  human  functions,  in 
my  view  at  any  rate,  and  I think  in  the 
view  of  my  party,  to  a local  government 
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unit,  that  is  not  only  effective  and  con- 
venient but  is  really  in  touch  with 
member  interest,  desirable  though  that 
is,  you  come  up  against  these  other 
problems  which  are  raging  and  have  to 
be  faced.  Desirable  though  it  is  to  bring 
all  these  things  into  one  administration, 
if  the  administration  is  .too  small  it 
cannot  really  be  effective.  That  is  why 
we  are  saying  we  think  you  have  got  to 
have  a new  upper  tier  structure  catering 
for  a wider  area,  and  we  think  you  have 
also  got  to  have  fewer  lower-tier 
authorities  than  you  have  at  present  to 
do  anything  really  effective.  Then  the 
only  argument  is:  how  can  we  devolve 
.these  functions  so  that  we  can  bring 
health,  welfare  and  children  under  an 
administration  that  considers  the  family 
as  a whole  and  yet  at  .the  same  time 
has  an  area  that  is  large  enough  to  be 
administratively  convenient?  Sometimes 
the  solution  is  a little  different  for 
different  functions,  and  one  can  only 
try  and  strike  a balance.  I think  you 
will  find  here  really  that  in  our  view  the 
answer  is  that  it  is  fewer  than  the  28 
but  probably  more  than  the  nine.  If  you 
look  at  .the  position  of  the  authorities 
where  children  are  concerned  the 
various  areas  are  larger  than  the  units 
of  .the  rest  of  .the  country. 

11982.  I think,  Mr.  Rippon,  a picture 
of  what  you  are  really  contending  for 
is  arising  in  my  mind,  and  it  is  this, 
that  you  would  like  to  tip  the  balance 
of  authority,  administrative  power  and 
operation  and  control  just  as  far  as  you 
possibly  can  in  the  direction  of  the 
lower  tier  authority? Yes. 

11983.  Because  that  is  where  the  steam 

comes  from,  so  to  speak? Yes.  It  is 

where  the  member  interest  comes. 

11984.  I say  steam — I mean  the  con- 
tacts between  .the  member  and  his 
constituents,  the  public ; you  tip  that 
balance  there,  even  if  you  have  to 
recognise  that  some  of  the  facilities  to 
be  provided  have  to  be  provided  by  the 
upper-tier  authority;  but  really  those 
facilities  provided  by  the  upper-tier 
authorities  should  .in  a sense  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  operational  people  at  the 
■town  hall  or  wherever  the  appropriate 
place  is. — : — Councillor  Miss  Nettlefold : 
That  is  right. 

; 11985.  It  goes  for  the  institutional  pro- 
vision of  homes  for  old  people,  it  goes 
perhaps  for  the  children’s  service,  and 


for  anything  really  that  requires  a bigger 
catchment  area  than  your  ideal  borough; 
but  'the  borough  should  be  the  operative 
body  and  should  have  the  responsibility, 
for  utilising  and  being  able  to  call  upon 
the  facilities  which  might  still  have  to 
be  provided  by  the  upper-tier  authority. 

Is  that  the  sort  of  structure? It  is. 

— Councillor  Rippon : I follow  Sir  John 
Wrigley’s  point.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
divide  the  responsibility  for  these  ser- 
vices between  the  two  authorities  we 
are  contemplating.  We  would  say  tip  the 
balance  towards  giving  the  duty  to  the 
■lower-tier  authority  with  the  power  to 
appoint  a joint  board. 

11986.  In  describing  that  picture  in  my 
mind  of  what  you  are  saying  I ought  to 
qualify  it  in  this  way,  by  saying  that  if 
the  wider  functions  had  to  be  provided 
by  someone  other  than  the  individual 
borough  your  first  preference  would  be 
for  joint  action  between  neighbouring 
boroughs,  and  you  would  only  bring  in 
the  county  or  upper-tier  authority  if  joint 
action  proved  to  'be  inadequate  as  a 
solution  of  the  problem,  is  that  right? 

.1  think  that  is  right. — Councillor 

Lawrence : I only  want  to  say  you  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  if  the  lower-tier 
authorities  were  entrusted  with  these 
three  services  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
■them  from  combining  to  provide  institu- 
tions, say  with  each  having  beds  accord- 
ing to  the  number  using  them,  and  also 
homes  for  the  children. 

11987.  Miss  Johnston'.  If  you  did  not 
have  the  combining  idea,  if  you  did  not 
have  the  upper-tier  authority  also  con- 
cerned with  problems  such  as  children 
it  would  be  very  expensive  on  personnel, 
which  are  in  very  short  supply.—— 
Councillor  Rippon : There  is  one  point 
that  arises  on  transitional  arrangements 
generally.  One  would  have  to  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  all  the  new 
authorities  had  always  had  the  inherent 
power  to  acquire  land  or  buildings  out- 
side their  own  area,  and  it  may  be  if  in 
drawing  these  boundaries  you  found  you 
had  an  authority  which  had  no  facilities 
within  its  own  area  you  could  in  the 
pooling  arrangements  appropriate  within 
the  area  of  one  of  the  new  authorities  a 
building  for  the  use  of  the  other,  on  the 
assumption  that  it  had  always  had  power 
to  acquire  land  or  buildings  outside  its 
own  area. 

11988.  Chairman:  That  would  be  an 
ancillary  provision  we  would  have  to 
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think  about.  We  must  try  and  keep  our 

eye  on  the  wood  and  not  the  trees. • 

Councillor  Miss  Nettlefold : And  that 
would  have  to  be  done  by  the  joint 
boards. 

11989.  Miss  Johnston:  You  mentioned 
the  children  being  boarded  out  a long 
way  from  London,  and  we  also  know 
the  proportion  of  children  in  care  in  the 
London  area  is  very  high  and  the  pro- 
portion boarded  out  is  very  low.  Those 
are  three  disadvantages  under  the  present 
system.  To  what  extent  is  this  due  to 
sheer  size?  Supposing  a lower-tier 
authority,  a smaller  authority,  was  deal- 
ing with  children,  might  they  be  able  by 
local  knowledge  to  find  more  foster 
homes  in  the  area,  to  start  more  small 
children’s  homes  in  their  own  area,  or 
would  the  position  be  much  the  same? 

Alderman  Lady  Walton:  I would 

like  to  say  that  of  course  they  could, 
because  of  the  local  knowledge,  but  I 
am  not  quite  sure  it  is  honestly  true, 
because  the  difficulty  of  finding  foster 
homes  appertains  to  its  being  a big  city 
where  every  room  is  of  great  value,  and 
the  difficulty  of  finding  small  homes  aper- 
tains  to  the  fact  that  sites  are  extremely 
valuable  and  difficult  to  come  by.  Local 
knowledge  is  one  thing,  but  it  will  not 
compensate  for  all  those  disadvantages. 
But  still  I think  it  might  be  better  with 
smaller  authorities  because  the  amount 
of  local  knowledge  and  interest  would  be 
greater.  That  is  as  far  as  I could 
honestly  go. 

11990.  In  deciding  what  size  the  lower- 
tier  authority  should  be  if  we  were  con- 
sidering it  in  relation  to  children,  we 
might  have  a choice  between  getting  an 
authority  small  enough  for  the  family 
idea,  the  officers  knowing  each  other  and 
dealing  with  the  family— that  might  be 
one  choice — and  on  the  other  side,  hav- 
ing an  authority  big  enough  to  provide 
the  variety  of  homes  which  large  autho- 
rities seem  to  think  necessary  but  which 
smaller  authorities  do  seem  to  manage  to 
share  with  others  or  to  do  without ; 
there  are  authorities  now  who  do  not  run 
any  nurseries.  What  would  be  your 
choice,  to  keep  it  down  to  the  family, 
or  to  provide  a very  specialised  children’s 

service? Councillor  Rippon : I would 

rather  go  to  the  smaller  unit.  It  is  very 
difficult,  I think;  it  is  a question  of 
population.  If  they  were  to  be  all  pur- 
pose county  boroughs  without  any  upper 
tier  at  all  such  as  we  now  contemplate, 


one.  might  say  100,000  is  the  absolute 
minimum.  What  we  are  really  envisag- 
ing is  “ most  purpose  ” authorities  of  the 
kind  that  Sir  Malcolm  Trustram  Eve’s 
Boundary  Commission  envisaged ; he 
gave  a figure  of  about  60,000  outside 
London  ; of  course  he  could  not  consider 
London  at  all.  I think  we  would  assume 
probably  in  the  centre  of  London  the 
population  figures  need  to  be  rather 
higher,  but  it  is  very  difficult  I think  for 
us  to  be  precise,  and  it  may  be  to  give 
a precise  figure  is  the  wrong  way  of 
approaching  it,  because  there  are  other 
factors  than  the  population,  simply  con- 
venience and  matters  of  local  interest 
and,  as  far  as  one  can  maintain  them, 
historical  boundaries  and  historical  iden- 
tities ; all  those  things  are  very  important. 
We  would  tip  the  balance  towards  the 
family  if  we  could. 

Chairman : Now  might  we  move  on  to 
education. 

11991.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  I should 
like  if  I may  to  discuss  with  you  a 
little  just  how  much  importance  you 
attach  to  the  transferring  of  powers  of 
primary  and  secondary  education  to 
lower-tier  authorities.  I think  it  has 
emerged  already  from  the  discussion  that 
this  point  may  be  quite  an  important  one 
and  even  in  some  respects  a crucial  one 
for  your  view,  because  I think  Mr. 
Rippon  has  already  said  that  in  consider- 
ing what  the  size  of  the  second  tier 
authority  should  be  one  would  have  to 
have  regard  to  the  services  which  we  are 
going  to  transfer  to  them,  and  I think 
he  has  also  said  that  secondary  edu- 
cation in  particular  might  .be  quite  a 
case  in  point.  I wonder  if  we  could  go 
to  the  root  of  the  matter  so  far  as  your 
view  is  concerned  and  get  a clear  picture. 
It  is  a question  of  weighing  just  how 
much  importance  you  attach  to  the  par- 
ticular case  of  transferring  powers  of 
primary  and  secondary  education  to 

second  tier  authorities? Councillor 

Mrs.  Townsend:  I think  all  of  us  con- 
sider this  extremely  important,  and  we 
have  all  given  it  very  great  consideration. 
I think  if  you  would  look  at  it  for  the 
moment  from  the  point  of  view  of 
County  Hall,  as  you  know  we  have  a 
committee  of  35  with  12  co-options  and 
the  work  is  really  done  on  a fortnightly 
rota  of  sub-committees.  The  trouble 
with  the  present  set-up  where  as  you 
know  we  have  nearly  half  a million 
children  is  that  in  those  sub-committees 
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matters  come  up  occasionally  when,  quite 
frankly,  you  will  have  no  local  member 
there  who  will  know  the  schools  that 
are  being  considered.  You  might,  for 
instance,  be  discussing  secondary  schools 
in  Woolwich  and  nobody  present  that 
day  lives  south  of  the  river.  The  officers 
—we  have  very  able  officers — keep  us 
very  well  informed  by  circulating  an 
almost  depressing  amount  of  paper  for 
us  to  read.  For  our  fortnightly  rota  our 
foolscap  bundle— I wish  I had  brought 
one  with  me— may  ibe  that  size  (indi- 
cating). 

11992.  Chairman'.  May  I show  you 
how  industrious  we  are?  We  have  ob- 
tained all  the  agendas  and  accompanying 
papers  for  all  committees  and  sub-com- 
mittees for  one  random  week,  which  we 
have  read — 'Which  is  more  than  any  of 

you  have  done ! 1 regret  to  say  I have 

not  read  .them  all!  I stand  corrected, 
Sir ; you  are  even  better  informed  than 
I am!  What  of  course  happens  very 
often  is  that  we  must  make  our  decision 
simply  on  the  recommendations  and 
knowledge  of  the  officers  present.  Sup- 
posing we  are  considering  minor  works, 
the  programme  for  the  year — this  year 
it  is  £250,000 — we  would  be  given  a 
whole  list  of  what  should  be  done, 
putting  in  central  heating,  sanitary  im- 
provements and  so  on.  When  you  con- 
sider that  we  have  1,300  schools,  none 
of  us  as  members  will  know  whether  a 
school  in  Catford  or  Lewisham  should 
get  that  particular  improvement.  We  trust 
to  our  officers,  that  they  will  choose  the 
schools  which  need  it.  I think  the  officer 
may  be  right,  Sir,  but  I would  submit 
that  is  not  local  government  and  mem- 
ber control.  May  I go  on  a little  further 
on  this  .point?  The  question  of  course 
as  to  how  far  you  can  break  down  pri- 
mary and  secondary  education,  as  Mr. 
Rippon  has  said,  depends  so  very  much 
on  the  size  of  the  second  tier  authority. 
For  instance,  may  I give  Hampstead  as 
an  example.  I have  not  got  the  exact 
figure,  but  I think  Hampstead  has  about 
10,000  children  of  school  age.  There 
is  only  one  secondary  school,  there  being 
500  children — we  hope  soon  to  have  a 
bigger  one — and  the  children  from 
Hampstead  go  down  to  the  rest  of  the 
division.  If  you,  Sir,  and  your  colleagues 
decided  to  set  up  in  London  “ all- 
purpose  ” or  “ most-purpose  ” authorities 
of  a suitable  size  of  course  that  could 
quite  easily  be  done.  It  would  be  very 
easy  to  break  up  London  for  the  primary 


and  secondary  schools  into  the  present 
nine  divisions,  but  I think  their  average 
size  is  about  350,000. 

11993.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I think  it 
would  be  fair  to  say  about  the  first  part 
of  your  remarks — I am  not  minimising 
the  importance  of  it — that  you  are  draw- 
ing for  us  the  situation  that  faces  the 
council  members  in  approaching  a meet- 
ing of  the  education  committee  or  one  of 
its  sub-committees.  In  the  second  part  of 
your  remarks  you  are  I think  looking 
at  it  from  the  angle  of  the  parent  and 
the  child  and  the  schools,  and  so  on, 
and  boundaries  do  matter  a good  deal, 
do  they  not?  It  is  quite  true  that  for 
primary  schools  everyone  tries  to  get 
them  to  deal  with  small  areas  so  that 
children  do  not  have  to  travel  too  far 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  there  may  be 
a lot  of  cases  where  boundaries  do  not 
matter — with  secondary  schools,  espe- 
cially, bearing  in  mind  the  reputation  of 
certain  schools.  The  distance  that  chil- 
dren can  travel  with  comparative  con- 
venience and  their  parents  wish  them  to 
travel  is  pretty  large  in  respect  of  the 
spread  of  a fairly  large  second-tier  autho- 
rity. Do  not  the  boundaries  really  matter 
very  much  from  the  point  of  view  of 
parents  and  children?  I quite  see  that  if 
you  have  an  area  which  is  really  a collec- 
tion of  villages  where  they  tail  olf  in 
relation  to  one  another  and  there  are 
fairly  natural  boundaries  it  does  not 
matter  whether  a child  goes  to  school  one 
way  or  the  other  way ; but  in  a fairly 
built-up  area  a boundary  is  not  a 
boundary.  Is  not  this  question  of 
boundaries  a bit  more  serious  for 

■children  than  you  are  allowing? ~ 

With  primary  schools  you  want  them 
very  close,  and  I think  London  has  that. 

11994.  Even  in  Hampstead? 1 

have  not  found  that  difficulty.  I gave 
Hampstead  as  an  example  because  I 
happen  to  live  in  Hampstead  and  repre- 
sent it,  and  for  purely  historical  reasons 
the  boundary  runs  along  the  middle 
of  the  Edgware  Road.  One  side  is 
in  Hampstead  and  the  other  is  in  Mid- 
dlesex. I think  it  is  accepted  quite  nor- 
mally in  those  areas  that  primary  school 
children  on  one  side  go  into  one  area 
and  on  the  other  side  into  the  other. 
But  I do  think  with  secondary  education 
— and  this  is  where  the  advantage  of 
breaking  it  down  into  divisions  shows  so 
clearly — that  the  important  thing  there 
is  transport,  and  in  so  much  of  London 
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the  transport  runs  into  the  centre  and 
not  across  the  boroughs  as  they  are 
now ; there  are  many  boroughs  on  the 
outskirts  of  London  which  have  no  cross- 
borough  connection.  We  find  with  the 
catchment  area  of  secondary  schools 
that  if  the  transport  is  fairly  reasonable 
parents  are  happy  that  their  children 
should  travel  fairly  far.  If  you  get  a 
fairly  selective  grammar  school  or  de- 
nominational school  it  is  surprising  how 
far  the  children  travel. 

11995.  Should  that  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  second-tier  authority?  I know 

second-tier  authorities  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  have  gone  a long  way  to- 
wards free  travelling,  but  if  it  is  on  a 
biggish  scale,  say  in  the  case  of  Birming- 
ham for  instance  or  in  the  case  of 
London,  could  one  cope  with  allowing 
freedom  to  children  to  go  right  across 

boundaries  on  that  scale? 1 really 

think,  Sir,  it  only  arises  in  London  in 
the  case  of  denominational  schools.  It 
would  be  unusual  for  a secondary  child 
to  go  to  school  outside  his  own  divi- 
sion where  his  parents  live.  I expect, 
as  you  are  so  well  documented,  you  have 
seen  those  nine  books  which  are  avail- 
able for  parents  of  children  in  primary 
schools,  and  the  parents  of  a child 
moving  into  a secondary  school  would 
be  given  a choice  of  schools  in  those 
divisions. 

11996.  We  have  also  seen  figures  of 
what  children  go  from  what  homes  to 
what  schools  in  relation  to  secondary 
education,  and  the  numbers  who  go  a 
good  distance  are  quite  large.  I do  not 
know  what  you  would  regard  as  large, 
but  certainly  in  some  parts  it  is  25  per 
cent,  to  30  per  cent.,  which  is  a lot 

of  children. That  is  a lot.  Those 

are  children  who  go  out  of  the  divisions? 

11997.  Yes.  Coming  back  to  the 
other  thing,  there  would  be  400,000 
or  500,000  inhabitants,  would  there  not? 

Not  quite  as  big  as  that.  If  London 

goes  down  to  3}  million,  which  is  what 
the  development  plan  suggests,  I think 
it  would  be  325,000. 

11998.  But  each  authority  would  not 
be  the  same  size — so  they  might  go  up 
to  350,000? Yes. 

11999.  So  on  the  lines  we  were  pre- 
viously discussing,  if  you  wanted 
secondary  education  to  be  conferred, 
your  second-tier  authority  would  have  to 


be  something  of  the  order  of  300,000? 

1 do  not  think  so.  I am  sure  some 

arrangement  could  be  made  to  bring  it 
down  to  a “ most-purpose  ” authority  of 
say,  250,000. 

12000.  Would  it  be  fair  to  put  the 
question  in  this  rather  crude  form?  Sup- 
pose that  you  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  for  secondary  education  the  size 
of  the  second-tier  authorities  ought  to 
be  of  the  order  of  300,000  to  350,000, 
and  for  other  purposes  you  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a very  good  size  would 
be  200,000.  Would  your  anxiety  about 
conferring  secondary  education  on 
second-tier  authorities  carry  you  so  far 
as  to  make  you  adopt  the  larger  size? 

Councillor  Rippon : I think  if  the 

problem  were  as  acute  as  that  we  would 
probably  have  to  say  we  should  have 
to  leave  secondary  education  with  the 
upper-tier  rather  than  go  to  an  area  as 
large  as  that.  If  all  the  others  came  to 
200,000,  and  350,000  is  the  minimum 
for  secondary  education,  I think  it  would 
■be  very  difficult  to  make  the  case  out. 
But  even  the  figures  given  by  the  Minis- 
try of  Education  in  their  evidence  which 
do  undoubtedly  show  a lot  of  transfers 
would  not  leave  you  in  that  position.  I 
would  have  thought  if  you  went  up  to 
the  order  of  250,000,  which  is  large 
enough  practically  to  cover  all  these 
other  things,  the  argument  for  saying 
you  must  have  a bigger  authority  simply 
in  order  to  deal  with  comparatively  small 
numbers  of  transfers  would  not  be  very 
strong. 

12001.  In  dealing  with  20  per  cent,  to 
25  per  cent,  cross  transfers,  if  you  would 
have  to  do  so-and-so  in  order  to  deal 
with  those,  and  if  your  answer  is  no, 
would  that  simply  mean  a bit  more 
accounting,  more  paper  woTk  and 
actually  more  expense,  or  do  you  mean 
that  the  25  per  cent,  of  the  children 
would  not  be  able  to  have  the  choice? 

No,  I think  you  could  certainly 

make  provision  for  the  accounting.  It 
would  certainly  be  worth  while  for  trans- 
fers to  continue,  but  I would  not  allow 
the  size  of  the  authority  itself  for  all 
other  purposes  to  be  determined  simply 
on  the  issue  of  cross  transfers.  If  that  is 
the  only  thing  in  issue  it  can  be  dealt 
with  financially.  If  it  was  really  going 
to  be  200,000  and  it  would  have  to  be 
350,000  if  you  were  going  to  have  satis- 
factory secondary  education,  I do  not 
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think  you  could  draw  your  boundary 
simply  on  that  one  issue. 

12002.  I wonder  if  you  would  mind 
helping  us  a little  more  over  this,  because 
we  do  want  your  help  on  weighing  up 
the  relative  importance  of  the  considera- 
tions. It  would  be  very  helpful  if  you, 
Mrs.  Townsend,  would  comment  on 
this:  a great  many  people  have  told  us 
that  parents  do  enormously  badly  in  this 
choice  of  secondary  schools — is  that  an 
over-statement?  There  is  a lot  of  travel- 
ling to  secondary  schools. Councillor 

Mrs.  Townsend : There  is  a great  deal 
of  travelling,  Sir.  I am  rather  making  a 
case  for  the  future,  but  I think  when  all 
our  schools  are  new  and  good  there  will 
be  rather  less.  I think  there  are  certain 
areas  in  London  where  unless  your  child 
is  considered  suitable  for  a grammar 
school  education  the  local  schools  would 
only  give,  say,  a 4-year  course,  or  rather 
a short  course.  I think  we  are  very 
much  improving  our  standards  on  this 
and  when  the  new  schools  which  are  to 
be  built  in  all  localities  are  built  there 
will  be  less  trouble  over  this.  One  of 
our  troubles  has  been  that  it  has  been 
extremely  difficult  for  us  'to  re-build 
schools  in  the  centre,  in  the  Vauxhall/ 
Chelsea /Westminster  area.  I think  when 
the  new  schools  get  their  reputations 
established  there  will  be  less  travelling. 
— Councillor  Rippon : Would  it  be  help- 
ful, Sir,  if  we  supplied  some  supple- 
mentary memorandum  on  this  particular 
point?  It  perhaps  depends  on  an 
analysis  of  the  figures  given  in  Appendix 
C of  the  Ministry  of  Education 
evidence.  You  say  now  there  are  25  per 
cent,  transfers,  but  if  in  fact  certain 
amalgamations  of  boroughs  took  place  it 
would  not  be  anything  like  25  per  cent. 

12003.  Chairman : It  was  my  inten- 
tion at  the  end  of  these  proceedings  to 
say  that  a good  many  questions  have 
naturally  been  sprung  on  you  although 
they  all  arise  out  of  something  you  have 
said  in  your  evidence,  but  we  have  quite 
frequently  at  the  end  of  the  day  invited 
bodies  who  are  with  us  to  send  us  in  any 
further  supplementary  notes  they  would 
like,  and  I will  say  it  now  instead  of  at 
the  end  of  the  proceedings.  If  on  this 
or  any  other  matter  which  has  been 
xaised  today  you  would  like  to  send  us 
any  further  notes  we  shall  be  very 

pleased  to  have  them. 1 am  very 

grateful ; we  should  be  a little  more 
helpful  in  that  way. 


12004.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I do  not 
think  I need  raise  any  questions  about 
what  you  have  in  mind  for  top-tier 
education,  because  lit  is  fairly  straight- 
forward and  in  agreement  with  other 
'two-tier  authority  views,  is  it  not?  You 
think  that  higher  and  advanced  techni- 
cal and  scientific  education  at  the  pre- 
sent stage  would  have  to  go  to  the 
top-tier ; and  you  think  that  a good  deal 
of  the  other  technical  college  work  prob- 
ably could  remain  with  the  lower  tier, 
and  some  of  the  special  school  work 
would  have  to  go  to  the  top  tier. 
I do  not  think,  unless  you  have  any- 
thing you  would  like  to  raise  on  that, 

we  need  say  anything  about  that. 

Councillor  Mrs.  Townsend : I would 
rather  like  to  speak  on  that,  because  I 
think  the  evidence  we  have  given  in  writ- 
ing was  rather  dependent,  when  we  were 
talking  of  the  division  of  functions  be- 
tween top  and  second-tier,  on  the  lower- 
tier  authorities  being  very  small.  I 
myself,  if  we  compared  nine  or  twelve 
divisions  of  London,  would  think  it  per- 
fectly feasible  for  a good  deal  of  so- 
called  further  education  to  go  into  those 
divisions.  Things  such  as  youth  service 
and  the  non-vocational  courses  in  even- 
ing institutes  I think  could  easily  be 
broken  down  like  that.  The  teachers’ 
training  colleges  are  anyhow  co-ordin- 
ated under  'the  Ministry  and  they  are 
closely  linked  with  London  university. 
I think  ordinary  technical  colleges  could 
probably  go  into  those  nine  or  twelve 
divisions,  with  certain  provisos.  I feel 
very  strongly  technical  colleges  should 
not  be  split  up  from  secondary  educa- 
tion because  of  this  question  as  to  what 
age  different  types  of  children  should 
leave  secondary  or  higher  education. 

12005.  You  agree  with  the  Ministry 

about  that,  do  you  not? Yes.  My 

provisos  are,  Sir,  that  I think  there  would 
have  to  be  rather  firmer  control  as  to 
where  the  courses  are  provided.  I would 
like  to  see  that  organised  for  the  Greater 
London  area  as  a whole,  not  for  the 
London  County  Council.  This  is  one  of 
the  questions  where,  as  I think  Mr. 
Rippon  has  said,  we  feel  that  for  some 
things  the  L.C.C.  is  much  too  big,  and 
for  some  it  is  too  small,  and  it  is  get- 
ting very  clear  that  for  technical  and 
higher  education  the  L.C.C.  is  too  small 
a unit.  So  I would  like  to  see  those 
courses  developed  in  a way  rather  as  is 
done  by  the  Advisory  Council  for  higher 
technological  education.  We  in  London 
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(find  there  are  certain  authorities  around 
•London  who  are  very  generous  in 
allowing  their  children  to  come  and 
work  an  London,  but  there  are  certain 
•difficulties.  It  is  a free  country  and 
students  can  go  to  any  course  they  like, 
ibut  if  you  are  not  sponsored  by  the 
local  authority  it  will  cost  you  £300  a 
year,  and  if  you  are  sponsored  it  will 
cost  you  £25  or  £30.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  go  'beyond  your  boundary  unless 
you  are  sponsored  iby  your  authority. 

12006.  Chairman',  We  can  supply 
names  if  you  like! — I believe  a second 
tier  of  reasonable  size  could  deal  with 
general  education  up  to  ordinary  certifi- 
cate level.  We  have  three  of  the  seven 
colleges  of  advanced  technology  in  Lon- 
don and  they  are  quite  a separate 
problem. 

12007.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Some  of 
the  people  who  hold  your  kind  of  view 
think  that  up  to  higher  national  certifi- 
cate, not  only  to  ordinary  national  certifi- 
cate, it  would  go  to  the  second  tier,  and 
the  advanced  courses  would  go  to  the 
top  tier. Yes. 

12008.  In  the  motion  you  moved  in 
the  council  you  say: 

“ . . . the  possibility  of  so  re- 
organising London  Government  that 
the  functions  of  the  upper-tier 
authority  are  confined  so  far  as 
possible  to  matters  of  overall  policy 
and  planning  whilst  leaving  detailed 
administration  to  lower-tier  authori- 
ties.” 

But  when  you  come  to  education  you 
do  not  really  recommend  dividing  it  in 

that  way  at  all. Councillor  Rippon: 

What  we  have  in  mind,  our  rolled-up 
plea  as  it  were  in  the  beginning,  bears 
greater  relation  to  town  planning  than 
education  ; overall  planning  in  the  upper 
tier,  detailed  administration  of  the 
development  plan,  in  the  lower  tier.  We 
were  aware  of  the  difficulty  about  this 
selective  division  in  education,  and  we  did 
bear  in  mind  the  arguments  of  those  who 
say  the  whole  thing  is  so  closely  linked 
that  you  ought  not  to  separate  secondary 
education  and  further  education  in  the 
way  we  suggest.  We  nevertheless,  for  the 
reasons  Mrs.  Townsend  has  given,  think 
it  could  be  done,  but  if  the  Commission 
took  a different  view  and  thought  that 
further  education  ought  to  be  dealt  with 
separately,  then  we  would  say:  Do  not 
keep  the  secondary  in  the  upper  tier  for 


that  reason;  rather  give  the  further 
education  to  the  lower  tier.  That  very 
much  depends,  as  Mrs.  Townsend  says, 
on  whether  you  are  nearer  to  nine 
divisions  or  to  28. 

12009.  Chairman:  I think  Mrs. 

Townsend  expressed  a perfectly  definite 
and  quite  coherent  view  on  this.  I think 
what  she  has  told  us  is  this:  that  she 
agrees  with  the  Ministry  of  Education 
that  the  whole  educational  structure 
should  be  a seamless  gown,  there  should 
not  be  a split  anywhere,  with  this  one 
exception,  that  there  is  a natural  split  at 
the  very  top  when  you  come  to  higher 
technological  education,  but  below  that 
split  everything  can  be  done  by  a 
reasonably  sized  local  authority,  and 
above  that  split  you  have  got  to  have 
something  bigger  than  the  L.C.C.  It  is 
not  that  she  is  making  that  split  for 
administrative  convenience,  she  is  making 
it  from  something  which  is  in  fact  there. 

There  is  a certain  distinction  between 

our  bald  statement  in  evidence,  to  which 
I understand  Sir  Charles  directed  our 
attention,  and  the  way  in  which  Mrs. 
Townsend  has  expanded  it.  All  I was 
trying  to  say  is  that  we  were  aware  of 
the  problem  Sir  Charles  has  posed. 

12010.  We  have  to  beware  of  treating 
categories  too  seriously,  and  one  of  the 
categories  we  are  always  talking  about 
is  further  education,  education  which 
starts  when  secondary  education  stops. 
When  you  consider  that  further  educa- 
tion is  something  at  one  end  of  the  scale 
like  a woodworking  class,  shorthand 
typing  or  a dress-making  class  in  a tech- 
nical college,  and  entry  into  Oxford  at 
the  other  end  of  the  scale,  one  does  want 
to  look  at  it  and  see  if  there  is  a split 

somewhere. That  is  why  I say  there 

is  a category  of  further  education  at  the 
top  of  the  scale,  as  Mrs.  Townsend  said. 

12011.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Just  to 
make  sure  I have  it  quite  right,  what 
you  laid  down  in  your  motion  to  the 
council  is  a possible  way  of  dividing 
functions  between  top  and  second  tier, 
that  is  to  say,  general  planning  up  above 
and  administration  down  below,  but  you 
do  not  wish  to  divide  education  in  that 
way,  you  wish  to  divide  education  in  a 
quite  different  way?- — It  is,  in  effect. 

12012.  Chairman:  Of  course,  if  both 
your  points  were  given  effect  to  and 
the  health  services  and  secondary  and 
primary  education  went  to  the  borough. 
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there  would  not  ibe  any  difficulty  about 
the  school  health  service  because  the 
same  authority  would  be  responsible  for 
both ; but  supposing  we  arrived  at  a 
state  of  affairs  where  the  educational 
service  was  in  one  administrative  hand 
and  the  health  service  in  another,  then 
we  tget  the  problem  of  who  is  going  to 
provide  the  school  health  service,  do  we 

not? Councillor  Mrs.  Townsend: 

Yes,  Sir,  I think  that  is  a very  important 
point  because,  as  you  know,  in  London 
we  have  these  care  committee  workers 
who  go  into  the  homes. 

12013.  That  is  unique  to  London? 

I think  it  is  unique  to  London.  Often 
when  they  are  asked  to  visit  because 
a child  has  been  told  to  go  to  a clinic 
and  is  not  going,  they  go  into  the  home 
and  find  the  difficulty  there  is  not  just 
the  health  of  the  child  but  the  whole 
set-up  of  the  home.  I do  feel  strongly 
from  many  cases  I have  come  across 
that  the  whole  health  of  the  individual 
and  the  family  should  be  co-ordinated 
without  this  break  in  the  health  service. 
Also  most  of  the  difficult  families  we 
have  to  help  get  very  annoyed  if  four 
or  five  authorities  are  sending  four  or 
five  bodies,  which  does  alas,  though  not 
very  often,  occur.  I should  be  afraid 
that  if  the  education  authority  and  the 
health  authority  were  different  this  would 
not  be  co-ordinated. 

12014.  That  cuts  both  ways.  It  is  an 
argument  for  keeping  the  education  ser- 
vices and  the  personal  health  services  in 
the  same  municipal  hands,  but  if  one 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  you  needed 
a bigger  area  for  education  than  you  did 
for  the  health  services  you  would  have 
to  choose  which  was  the  tail  and  which 

was  the  dog. You  could  of  course 

have  some  co-ordination  between  differ- 
ent authorities ; not  the  whole  of  the 
London  area  but  the  neighbouring  ones. 

12015.  I was  wondering  whether  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  boroughs  to 
render  the  health  services  to  the 
schools  without  interfering  with  the 
present  system  of  care  committees.  After 
all,  here  again  we  must  not  be  misled 
by  words.  We  talk  about  the  personal 
health  services  and  the  borough  render- 
ing a service  to  the  education  authority. 
What  really  happens  of  course  is  that 
doctors  are  going  into  the  schools  and 
doing  something  for  the  children  and 
also  helping  the  teachers  and  the  Minis- 
try on  the  educational  side,  and  that  is 


supplemented  in  London  by  these  care 
committees  which  are  unique  to  the 
Greater  London  area.  Supposing  you 
do  split  education  and  the  personal 
health  service,  is  it  beyond  the  bounds 
of  possibility  that  the  same  doctors, 
although  they  were  employed  by  the 
borough,  would  go  into  the  schools  and 
do  the  same  things  for  the  children, 
teachers  and  education  authority  as  they 
do  if  they  are  paid  by  and  employed 

by  the  county? 1 should  not  have 

thought  there  was  any  difficulty  at  all; 
after  all,  that  is  the  position  you  get  in 
a county  borough.  I see  no  difficulty 
there. 

12016.  Except  of  course  that  in  a 
county  borough  they  are  all  in  the  same 
administrative  control? Yes. 

Chairman : We  will  not  pursue  that, 
but  it  is  an  obvious  problem,  is  it  not. 
May  we  now  go  on,  Sir  John,  to  housing, 
planning  and  traffic? 

12017.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  First  of  all 
about  this  problem  of  overspill  which 
is  something  which  is  serious  both  for 
London  and  for  some  of  the  other  metro- 
politan counties:  you  say  in  your  evi- 
dence that  that  should  belong  to  what  is 
called  the  top4ier  authority,  and  I sup- 
pose it  does  not  really  matter  from  your 
point  of  view  whether  that  should  be 
the  county  of  London  or  an  authority  for 
a wider  area.  What  you  are  saying 
simply  is  that  it  should  not  be  the  func- 
tion of  the  boroughs? Councillor 

Rippon : Yes.  Lady  Poplar  will  deal  with 
that  in  more  detail.— -Councillor  Lady 
Pepler : I think  the  whole  question  really 
lies  in  the  moving  about  of  people  for 
rehousing  purposes.  You  have  no  douht 
thought  in  these  terms,  that  when  you 
come  to  rehouse  people  there  are  in  fact 
three  waiting  lists  you  have  to  cater  for, 
whether  they  are  o-n  a waiting  list  or 
whether  they  are  being  rehoused  because 
of  redevelopment  or  slum  clearance. 
There  is  the  waiting  list  for  rent,  there 
is  .a  waiting  list  for  size  of  family,  and 
there  is  a waiting  list  for  place  so  as  to 
be  as  near  as  possible  to  a job.  If  you 
limit  yourself  to  a borough  or  if  you 
limit  yourself  even  to  a fairly  narrow 
area,  in  so  far  as  you  limit  yourself  it 
always  seems  to  be  difficult  in  cases 
where  you  are  doing  large  development 
— I am  not  talking  in  terms  of  a normal 
housing  estate,  but  you  did  speak  of 
overspill,  when  you  are  doing  a really 
large  area  of  redevelopment,  or  a really 
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large  area  of  slum  clearance — because 
you  are  going  to  have  so  very  many 
people  to  be  fitted  into  these  three  cate- 
gories. I do  not  see  how  you  can  do 
■that  unless  you  have  a fairly  flexible 
piece  of  machinery  so  as  to  be  able  to 
offer  them  houses  to  suit  their  means,  to 
suit  the  size  of  their  family  and  to  suit 
the  place  where  they  are  going  to  work. 
That  seems  to  me  to  require  a fairly 
large  area  of  redevelopment.  It  is  not 
put  down  here,  although  in  my  own 
mind  I have  my  own  opinions  about  the 
size  of  the  area. 

12018.  As  you  say,  there  are  two  kinds 
of  overspill.  I.  was  thinking  of  the  first 
one  where  you  move  people  from 
London  or  from  anywhere  in  the  metro- 
politan area  to  some  place  at  such  a 
distance  that  it  will  be  a case  of  moving 
home  and  employment  together ; that  is 
the  operation  of  the  new  towns  and  the 
■expanded  towns.  My  first  question  is 
■this:  that  so  far  as  that  operation  has 
to  be  conducted  for  London,  does  it 
matter  to  you,  -is  it  material  to  you, 
whether  the  responsible  authority  for 
that  is  a body  dealing  with  the  county  or 
a body  dealing  with  Greater  London, 
the  assumption  being  that  when  people 
move  for  employment  purposes,  if  they 
move  as  the  staff  say  of  a factory,  who- 
ever conducts  the  operation  will  be 
taking  some  people  from  London  and 
some  people  from  Middlesex  and  some 
people  from  Essex,  because  that  is  where 
they  live  now.  Have  you  any  strong 
views  as  to  whether  overspill  of  that 
kind  from  London  should  be  conducted 
by  a body  which  represents  simply  the 
county  of  London  oir  may  represent  a 

wider  area? 1 should  have  thought 

myself  it  ought  to  represent  a wider  area, 
certainly  _ as  far  as  the  administrative 
side  of  it  is  concerned.  I cannot  see 
otherwise  how  you  could  get,  with  the 
best  will  in  the  world  and  co-operation, 
satisfactory  and  not  confusing  moves  of 
people  to  work  places  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  area.  Where  I think  one 
has  to  be  careful  about  using  the  lower- 
tier  authority  would  be  more  on  the 
management  side ; that  is  to  say,  I think 
they  should  be  brought  in  to  give  some 
sort  of  picture  of  what  their  existing 
homes  are  like,  their  existing  family 
structure,  and  the  sort  of  place  in  which ' 
they  might  settle  down.  I think  it  would 
be  very  unfortunate  indeed  if  the  bigger 
power  were  simply  to  move  families 
about  like  pawns  on  a board.  Although 


it  might  have  to  be  done  statistically,  so 
many  of  these  families  to  this  industry, 
and  so  many  of  these  families  to  that 
industry,  I think  from  the  personal  family 
point  of  view  it  should  be  done  by  the 
lower  tier  authority,  and  as  low  a lower- 
tier  as  possible. 

12019.  Would  not  the  first  qualification 
for  a move  be  whether  the  family  was 
prepared  to  take  up  employment  and  was 
suitable  for  employment  in  the  expanded 
town?  A move  of  this  kind  is  bound  to 
be  very  much  an  industrial  move  and 
could  not  be  determined  by  priorities  on 

the  housing  list. No,  but  it  is  done 

successfully  at  the  moment  into  the  new 
towns. 

12020.  I was  primarily  asking : who 
do  you  think  should  be  responsible  for 
undertaking  this  kind  of  scheme,  that  is, 
conducting  arrangements  with  the 
importing  authorities  and  making 
arrangements  for  the  building  of  the 
houses?-' — I think  it  must  be  an  overall 
authority. 

12021.  I think  the  process  of  the  selec- 
tion of  tenants  to  some  extent  will  deter- 
mine itself  by  employment  considerations. 
Yes. 

12022.  Now  may  we  come  to  your 
second  point,  where  you  have  to  move 
people  from  one  area  to  another  but 
without  moving  their  employment.  I 
think  you  said  that  you  would  have  .to 
deal  with  housing  in  London  for  a variety 
of  purposes,  it  might  be  to  abate  over- 
crowding, it  might  be  slum  clearance,  it 
might  be  a major  redevelopment  scheme, 
and  it  might  be  overcrowding.  That 
responsibility  as  I understand  from  your 
division  of  duties  is  put  firmly  on  the 
borough  council.  The  problem  I want  to 
put  to  you  is  rather  this.  Is  it  not  the 
case  that  in  London,  however  you  may 
rearrange  the  boroughs,  there  will  be 
certain  areas,  primarily  those  rather  in 
the  centre,  who,  do  what  they  will,  can- 
not carry  out  the  necessary  rehousing 
within  their  own  borough.  It  has  been 
the  practice  in  London  that  one  borough 
does  not  build  in  the  area  of  another 
borough,  but  how  do  you  overcome  the 
difficulty  which  arises  for  that  borough? 
Up  to  the  present  it  has  been  overcome 
by  the  fact  that  London  County  Council 
can  build  anywhere  in  London  for  the 
needs  of  any  borough.  When  you  have 
put  the  housing  in  London  firmly  on 
the  borough  council,  how  do  you  secure 
the  necessary  adjustment  between  needs 
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and  supply? Councillor  Rippon:  If 

I may  intervene,  I should  have  thought 
the  answer  is  the  power  to  build  outside 
your  own  area  ; there  is  no  reason  why 
the  new  authorities  should  not  have 
exactly  the  same  housing  powers. 

12023.  Still  within  London? Any- 

where outside  its  own  area. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Let  us  be  fairly 
practical  about  this.  The  trouble  is  that 
we  are  advised  in  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  evidence  that  almost  anywhere 
in  the  area  with  which  we  are  dealing  at 
no  distant  date  there  will  be  no  land 
available  for  housing  beyond  the  needs 
of  slum  clearance  and  redevelopment. 

12024.  Chairman : Assuming  the  main- 
tenance of  densities  and  populations. 

In  so  far  as  that  is  correct,  it  does  not 
matter  whether  the  housing  authority  is 
■the  upper  tier  or  the  lower  .tier.  It  is  not 
an  answer  to  say  the  lower  tier  has  not 
-the  land  within  its  own  area,  and  there- 
fore the  L.C.C.  as  the  upper  tier 
authority  has  been  able  to  supply  the 
need,  because  you  could  get  round  that 
simply  by  saying — let  the  lower  tier 
acquire  the  land  if  it  is  available.  If 
there  is  not  any  land  available  at  all 
neither  can  do  it  except  for  the  slum 
clearance  and  redevelopment. 

12025.  That  is  a considerable  excep- 
tion.  1 would  not  accept  the  view 

that  only  the  L.C.C.  can  carry  out  slum 
clearance  and  redevelopment ; T believe 
some  evidence  was  given  on  that  point. 

12026.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  You  have 
given  me  the  answer.  You  say  each 
borough  ought  to  have  power  to  acquire 
land  in  another  borough  if  it  is  available 
and  presumably  if  the  other  borough 
council  does  not  require  it  for  its  own 

use. -That  power  would  not  extend 

outside  the  new  area,  so  that  would  be 
a limited  housing  power  compared  to  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

12027.  The  other  point  is  this,  that 
in  some  boroughs  there  may  be  really 
major  redevelopment  schemes  which  are 
both  going  to  cost  a very  great  deal  of 
money,  involve  operations  other  .than 
housing  and  involve  a great  deal  of  re- 
housing. Would  you  be  satisfied  that 
the  kind  of  boroughs  that  you  have 
envisaged  would  individually  be  able  to 
take  the  responsibility  for  schemes  of 

that  kind? Yes  Sir,  I do.  That  is 

really  the  point  I was  making.  I know 


you  have  had  some  evidence  at  page 
434-5  of  the  L.C.C.  evidence  relating  to 
this  question  of  financial  ability.  Mr. 
Lawson  asked  a question — I do  not  say 
it  is  his  view — -which  indicated  the  possi- 
bility that  finance  could  be  overcome 
with  equalisation  schemes.  I think  that 
is  right ; I accept  the  view  implicit  in 
Mr.  Lawson’s  question  on  page  435. 
There  is  really  no  substance  in  the  argu- 
ment about  finance  ; these  new  boroughs 
would  have  the  finance  necessary. 

12028.  You  think  they  would  have 
the  requisite  resources  of  staff  and  so 

on? 1 see  no  reason  why  they  should 

not,  having  got  the  powers  and  responsi- 
bility, be  able  to  attract  staff  of  equal 
calibre  to  what  you  can  get  in  the  rest 
of  the  country  for  these  purposes. 

12029.  You  are  quite  satisfied  on  that 
point?  On  planning  1 think  you  have 
accepted  generally  that  the  upper-tier 
authority,  whatever  it  should  be,  should 
be  responsible  for  making  the  general 
plan  for  London.  As  I understand  it. 
what  you  want  is  that  the  borough 
councils  should  be  given  statutory 
authority  to  deal  with  the  execution  of 
the  plan  so  far  as  it  relates  to  develop- 
ment which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
plan.  Do  I understand  what  you  mean 
is  this,  that  if  an  application  is  made 
for  development  it  shall  be  for  the 
borough  council  first  of  all  to  interpret 
and  to  say — “ This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  plan,  and  therefore  we  will  deal  with 
it  "—but  if  -they  decide  it  Is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  they  would 
be  able  to  reject  it  if  they  thought  fit, 
and  -if  they  wanted  to  approve  it,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  them  to  refer  it 
to  the  body  which  had  made  the  plan? 

That  is  precisely  -it.  That  is  almost 

the  exact  terms  of  our  paragraph  9 (iv). 
and  T think  it  is  accepted  that  that  goes 
further  than  any  proposal  so  faT  made 
for  delegation  by  the  county  council.  We 
think  that  represents  a minimum. 

12030.  Tt  is  a conception  we  have  had 

put  to  us  from  other  sources. It  Is 

very  similar  to  the  powers  which  are 
exercised  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
in  delegation  schemes. 

12031.  The  lower  councils  on  your 
layout  would  be  financially  responsible 
for  any  costs  of  enforcing  the  plan,  such 
as  dealing  with  non-conforming  industry, 

and  that  sort  of  thing? Yes,  after  all 

within  the  area  of  the  county  it  has  to 
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be  paid  under  one  head  of  the  precept 
or  another.  I do  not  really  believe  that 
is  a very  great  objection  to  any  of  the 
metropolitan  boroughs  as  they  are  now. 

12032.  One  of  the  important  things 
that  the  plan  would  provide  for  would 
presumably  be  the  main  structure  of 
roads.  It  would  show  any  new  roads 
coming  through  the  area  and  presumably 
any  major  improvements  of  roads.  Am 
I right  in  thinking  I so  read  your  evi- 
dence that  you  think  that  the  borough 
council  should  in  future  become  respon- 
sible both  for  executing  and  for  paying 

for  all  highway  expenditure? Perhaps 

Mr.  Vigors  could  deal  with  this  general 

question  of  traffic  responsibility. 

Councillor  Vigors'.  One  must  bear  in 
mind  so  far  as  main  roads  are  con- 
cerned that  there  is  in  any  event  a 75  per 
cent,  ministerial  grant,  so  that  the  finan- 
cial burden  is  nothing  like  as  great  as 
it  might  appear  at  first  sight.  I believe 
therefore  that  the  lower-tier  authority 
should  be  responsible  for  all  execution. 

12033.  In  effect,  when  the  plan  had 
been  made  and  approved  by  the  Minis- 
ter, there  would  have  to  be  some  sort 
of  obligation  on  the  borough  council  to 
carry  out  the  roads  specified  in  the  plan. 
The  point  I am  thinking  of  is  this : that 
there  might  be  a through  road  which 
was  important  from  a planning  point  of 
view  but  which  was  not  of  any  very 
great  interest  to  a particular  borough. 
There  would  have  to  be  some  provision, 
I imagine,  to  prevent  the  particular 
borough  from  blocking  the  execution  of 
that  road.  Would  you  accept  that  there 
would  have  to  be  a sort  of  obligation 

of  some  kind? It  might  foe  necessary 

to  have  some  kind  of  default  power,  I 
imagine,  but  with  the  co-operation  which 
is  very  general  between  local  authorities 
in  the  London  area,  I must  say  I cannot 
see  it  ever  really  being  exercised. 

12034.  The  main  difference  it  would 
make  at  the  present  time  would  bo  that 
as  you  say  in  your  evidence,  major  im- 
provements have  been  carried  out  by 
the  London  County  Council,  just  as 
major  slum  clearance  and  redevelopment 
schemes  have  been.  The  effect  of  your 
recommendations  would  be  to  transfer 
both  the  responsibility  for  execution  from 
the  London  County  Council  to  the 
borough  councils,  and  the  cost  of  execut- 
ing them  from  the  county  precept  to  the 
local  rate,  leaving  any  financial  differ- 
ence to  foe  worked  out  by  the  equalisa- 


tion grant  and  general  government  grant. 

Is  that  the  conception  you  have  got? 

Councillor  Rippon.  Yes. 

12035.  Chairman : I would  like  to  ask 
you  one  or  two  things  on  planning.  I 
take  it  that  your  view— in  fact  you  told 
me  so  earlier  on  this  afternoon— is  that 
there  must  foe  some  body  who  is  required 
to  take  a wider  view  of  planning  than 
can  be  taken  by  any  existing  planning 
authority,  including  the  county  council. 
1 wonder  if  you  can  help  me  on  this 
problem  which  has  exercised  my  mind 
very  much.  The  whole  basis  of  plan- 
ning in  Greater  London  at  present  stems 
from  what  we  may  generally  call  the 
Abercrombie  plan  which  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Minister,  and  the  broad 
principles  of  Abercrombie  still  run  the 
approach  to  planning  in  the  counties 
with  which  we  are  concerned  in  this 
inquiry.  The  'broad  approach  of  Aber- 
crombie I think  was  this,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  stop  the  uncontrolled  sprawl 
of  London  outwards,  that  you  do  that  by 
containing  it  within  the  green  belt  ■ that 
inside  the  green  belt  you  would  control 
the  characteristics  of  the  various  areas 
by  designating  some  areas  residential 
areas,  some  areas  as  commercial  areas, 
some  areas  as  industrial  areas,  thereby 
covering  the  distribution  of  housing,  fac- 
tories, offices  and  warehouses  inside  the 
area  ; and  .that  in  those  particular  zones 
you  would  control  the  situation  still  fur- 
ther by  fixing  target  populations  for  the 
various  areas,  and  densities  in  conse- 
quence. You  translate  those  into  actual 
practice  by  laying  down  the  planning 
standards  in  each  particular  zone.  In 
addition,  you  would  control  the  global 
amount  of  industry  in  the  area  partly  by 
the  government’s  function  of  issuing 
industrial  development  certificates  and 
partly  by  planning.  So  far  as  offices  were 
concerned  you  would  control  the  situa- 
tion by  planning.  I know  I am  putting 
it  very  shortly,  but  I hope  not  wholly 
inaccurately.  The  existing  plan  for 
London  of  course  is  the  sum  total  of  the 
development  plans  in  the  various  counties 
including  the  county  of  London.  It  is 
the  duty  of  each  of  the  counties  includ- 
ing the  county  of  London  quinquennially 
to  review  the  county  plan.  I was 
interested  to  read  the  proposals  of  the 
London  County  Council  with  regard  to 
the  first  quinquennial  review  which  have 
been  published  in  the  last  few  days.  I 
have  not  been  to  see  your  exhibition 
yet ; I am  going  to  come  to  see  it 
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because  you  'have  the  (pictures  up  in 
the  hall  for  the  benefit  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  I am  sure  you  will  allow  us  to 
see  it  too.  Those  amendments  are  very 
important  in  themselves,  1 can  see  that, 
but  they  are  in  a sense — I do  not  use 
this  in  any  derogatory  sense — details  m 
relation  to  the  plan  as  a whole,  very 
important  details,  very  valuable  details, 
but  they  still  proceed  on  the  Abercrom- 
bie assumption  that  the  general  plan 
stands.  Suppose  that  either  in  this  quin- 
quennial review,  in  the  next  or  in  some 
subsequent  quinquennial  review  it  should 
prove  necessary  to  consider  whether  the 
Abercrombie  pre-suppositions  still  hold 
good  under  modern  conditions.  What 
in  your  view  would  be  the  appropriate 
machinery  for  initiating — I emphasise 
.initiating — such  a review?  I have  put 
this  question  to  innumerable  people. 
Those  who  have  considered  it,  which 
does  not  cover  everybody,  generally 
reply  that  it  is  for  the  Minister  to 
initiate.  The  Minister  started  the 
whole  thing  off  by  commissioning 
Professor  Abercrombie  and  if  there 
is  to  be  a new  Abercrombie  plan  it  is 
the  business  of  the  Minister  to  see  to  it. 
There  are  indications  I think  that  some 
such  review  of  the  preconceptions  of 
Abercrombie  will  be  necessary  sooner  or 
later.  You  have  this  continual  movement 
of  population  out  from  the  centre  of 
London.  It  started  from  the  county  of 
London.  That  is  how  it  began,  from  the 
very  centre,  with  the  result  that  prac- 
tically ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century  the  population  of  the  county  has 
been  going  down.  That  has  had  the 
effect  of  creating  problems  in  Middlesex;, 
Hertfordshire  and  Essex,  and  in  Kent 
and  Surrey  to  a lesser  extent,  in  the  sense 
that  the  London  population  has  been 
decanted  into  those  counties  partly  as  the 
result  of  London  County  Council  build- 
ing between  the  wars.  Those  areas  haye 
their  own  population  problems,  they 
also  have  the  problem  of  the  second 
generation  of  people  in  the  out-county 
estates  of  the  L.C.C.,  which  is  not 
accepted  as  a responsibility  by  the  L.C.C. 
The  L.C.C.  is  merely  a landlord  and  a 
ratepayer  in  relation  to  those  particular 
areas.  They  also  have  their  own  increase 
of  industry,  they  have  their  own  increase 
of  population,  and  indeed  you  get  a 
third  stage  of  the  same  thing  going  on, 
you  get  the  Surrey  boroughs  combining 
to  build  Camberley,  you  get  the  L.C.C. 
trying  to  build  next  door  at  Hook.  You 


even  get  in  south-east  Hertfordshire  a 
serious  social  problem  as  the  result  of 
the  Boreihatnwood  estate.  I am  mot  criti- 
cising anybody,  I am  merely  stating  the 
facts.  You  get  Dagenham  and  other 
areas  jointly  building  on  Canvey  Island 
apparently  in  order  to  make  up  for  the 
overspill  into  the  L.C.C.  estates  which 
has  taken  up  all  the  land  available  for 
building  in  Dagenham.  You  get  the 
metropolitan  boroughs  in  south-east 
Essex,  boroughs  in  what  is  called  metro- 
politan Essex,  considering  whether  they 
should  not  work  together  with  Essex 
county  council  on  an  expanded  town  at 
Witham.  Every  single  borough,  every 
single  county,  seems  to  be  looking  at  its 
own  problem — the  Witham  problem,  the 
Borehamwood  problem  and  all  the  other 
problems— individually  and  separately, 
and  having  great  difficulty  in  finding  a 
solution  of  them.  I cannot  find  enough 
evidence  that  everybody  is  looking  at 
these  individual  problems  as  part  of  one 
problem,  namely  the  explosion,  partly 
voluntary  and  partly  compulsory,  of 
population  from  central  London.  I can- 
not see  any  evidence  that  local  authori- 
ties in  their  present  sot-up  are  really  con- 
sidering whether  it  will  be  possible  to 
hold  to  the  preconceptions  of  the  Aber- 
crombie Plan.  lust  as  the  L.C.C.  de- 
canted population  into  Middlesex  and 
the  surrounding  counties,  now  you  are 
getting  great  pressure  on  the  Green  Belt, 
and  half  the  local  authorities  are  sup- 
porting it  and  half  resisting  it.  You 
get  populations  quite  clearly  leap-frog- 
ging the  Green  Belt,  so  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable the  Green  Beit  will  not  contain 
London,  it  will  be  merely  a green  canal 
round  the  centre  of  London  as  time  goes 
by.  Supposing  it  should  prove  neces- 
sary to  reconsider  fundamentally  at 
some  stage  the  whole  preconceptions  of 
the  London  plan,  for  example  as  to 
whether  you  will  be  forced  to  increase 
density,  to  go  up,  either  in  the  centre, 
the  middle  or  the  periphery  of  the 
Greater  London  area.  Supposing 
all  those  things  have  to  be  considered  : 
is  the  present  .machinery,  in  your  judg- 
ment, adequate  for  taking  such  a broad 
view  and  initiating  a reconstruction  of 
the  plan?  If  the  existing  machinery  is 
not  adequate,  would  you  say  it  is  the 
business  of  local  government  to  find  its 
own  machinery,  or  that  the  right  solution 
is  to  leave  the  initiative  to  be  taken  by 
the  'Minister?  I am  afraid  I have  been  a 
long  time  .putting  it,  but  it  is  not  a short 
subject. The  first  point  you  are  asking 
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us  to  direct  our  attention  to  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  Minister.  We  I think 
would  tend  to  take  the  view  that 
the  Minister  must  certainly  exer- 

cise certain  co-ordinating  functions,  but 
it  is  not  really  his  business  to  initiate.  He 
can  co-ordinate  certainly,  but  we  would 
not  say  it  is  his  function  to  initiate.  1 
think  our  feeling  would  be  about  a lot 
of  the  evidence  that  has  been  before  you 
where  these  questions  have  arisen  and 
.witnesses  have  said  that  is  a matter  for 
the  Minister,  that  that  is  looking  at  it 
rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  adminis- 
trative convenience.  Driven  to  its  logical 
conclusion  you  have  something  like  a 
.Minister  for  .London  initiating.  We  see 
the  .Minister  not  as  the  initiator  but  as 
the  godfather  of  local  government,  as  Sir 
Malcolm  Trustram  Eve  once  described  it. 

12036.  He  is  also  the  judge?-^ — The 
judge  ill  some  of  these  matters.  He  is 
very  much  judging  between  two  opposing 
.points  of  view,  and  .maintaining  an  inde- 
pendent status  .rather  than  directly  ad- 
ministering it  himself.  I think  what  is 
implicit  in  what  you  have  been  saying  is 
that  there  is  a strong  case  for  an  autho- 
rity covering  a wider  area  than  the 
existing  county,  and  I would  have 
thought  it  would  also  have  been  some- 
thing of  an  argument  for  the  indirectly 
elected  authority,  so  that  these  differences 
of  view  between  various  areas  in  Greater 
London  were  thought  out  and  co- 
ordinated at  an  upper-tier  level.  What 
I would  have  thought  is  also  true  is  that 
if  you  were  to  say — “ We  do  not  want 
to  interfere  with  the  administrative 
boundary  of  London  or  with  any  other 
of  these  county  boundaries,  the  present 
arrangements  for  development  plans 
work  fairly  well  as  long  as  we  all  adhere 
roughly  to  the  Abercrombie  Plan  and 
the  Minister  co-ordinates  it  works  I 
think  fairly  well,  or  has  u.p  to  noiw,  on 
the  Green  Belt  policy — you  get  the  diffi- 
culty of  a stage  where  a county  in  its 
development  plan  appropriates  land  for  its 
own  local  industry  quite  regardless  of  the 
need  for  the  mobility  of  industry  over  a 
wider  area. 

12037.  It  does  seem  to  me  there  has 
been  a tendency  in  the  past  for  the  L.C.C. 
to  say — “ We  need  not  worry  about 
Hertfordshire,  Middlesex,  Essex,  Surrey 
and  Kent  so  long  as  we  get  our  popula- 
tion problem  solved.”  So  you  get  your 
St.  Hellers,  your  .Dagenhams  and  Bore- 
hamwoods,  and  so  on.  Then  the  prob- 
lem arises  in  the  next  ring  of  counties ; 


they  are  inclined  to  say — “ It  does  not 
matter  what  happens  so,  long  as  we  get 
rid  of  our  population  problems,  let  us 
send  people  out  beyond  the  Green  Belt.” 
We  have  the  proposal  of  Middlesex  to 
be  given  power  to  build  a new  town,  and 
so  forth.  You  do  not  stop  the  sprawl  of 
London  merely  by  passing  the  buck  to 
the  next  ring  of  local  authorities.  That 
is  what  seems  to  have  happened  in  the 
past.  I do  not  know  whether  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  having  to  consider  that 
problem  or  not,  but  assuming  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  it,  your  view  is  that  it 
should  not  be  for  the  .Minister  to  have 
to  initiate  a review  of  the  whole  situ- 
ation, but  that  there  should  be  some 
form  of  local  government  which  would 
initiate  the  thing,  local  government 
which  by  its  area,  constitution  and  size 
would  be  compelled  to  look  at  the  thing 
as  a whole  instead  of  merely  on  a county 

or  a borough  basis? Yes ; given  a 

two-tier  structure  there  would  be  the 
interplay  of  the  local  view  and  the  over- 
all view. 

12038.  In  your  view  that  would  work 
better  as  a nominated  authority  than  as 

an  elected  authority? 1 think  there 

is  an  argument  for  an  indirectly  elected 
authority,  although  fundamentally  that 
turns,  as  we  said  earlier  on,  on  whether 
there  are  sufficient  functions  for  the 
upper-tier  authority  to  warrant  an  elec- 
tion.— Councillor  Bennett:  If  I may 
think  aloud,  from  your  remarks  it 
seems  to  me  one  is  presupposing  an  even 
larger  upper-tier  authority  than  up  to 
now  we  have  been  thinking  about. 

1 2039.  We  cannot  look  too  far  ahead. 
The  administrative  county  of  London 
has  lasted  100  years  without  review,  the 
area  as  it  is  now  of  the  county  council. 
You  cannot  probably  deal  with  the 
needs  of  Greater  London  inside  the 

area  . . . Councillor  Lady  Pepler: 

May  I make  two  points,  Sir?  First  of 
all,  if  everyone  in  that  so  wide  area  is 
seeking  to  rehouse  their  own  population, 
or  decant  their  own  population,  it  really 
means  that  our  greater  authority  that  we 
are  speaking  of  now  would  extend  as  far 
as  Hampshire,  probably  as  far  as  Bir- 
mingham and  to  the  coast  on  the  east. 
That  surely  is  going  a little  further  than 
any  of  us  had  in  -mind,  but  if  we  do  not 
go  as  far  as  that  then  how  would  we 
manage?  We  would  be  just  back  where 
we  were  with  each  county  trying  to  solve 
its  own  population  .problem. 
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12040.  At  this  point  I am  entitled  to 
ask  how  far  you  want  the  Greater 
London  authority  to  go,  which  Mr. 
Rippon  does  not  want  to  answer,  and  I 
will  not  press  him  on  it. — - — My  second 
point  is  that  the  whole  difficulty  there 
is  in  .this  terrible  trend  to  the  south  and 
south-east ; that  is  what  happened 
between  the  wars ; that  is  what  is  going 
on  now.  1 am  sure,  for  example,  that 
.the  south  coast  towns  would  be  in  a far 
better  position  to  receive  our  overspill 
even  than  the  new  town  of  Hook  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  so  many 
hundreds  and  I think  thousands  of  fami- 
lies have  come  down  since  the  war  from 
the  north,  retired  and  settled  themselves 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  county. 
Unless  one  stops  that  trend  surely  we 
shall  never  solve  this  problem. 

12041.  It  may  be,  but  one  of  the 
points  I had  in  mind  when  I suggested 
that  conceivably  the  preconceptions  of 
Abercrombie  might  have  to  .be  recon- 
sidered by  someone  was  because  it  looks 
almost  as  if  the  chosen  instrument  for 
controlling  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial population,  namely  the  industrial 
development  certificate  and  planning  so 
far  as  industry  is  concerned,  and 
the  planning  provisions  so  far  as 
offices  are  concerned,  are  not  stem- 
ming the  tide  in  the  way  in  which  it 
was  hoped  they  would.  I agree  so  far 
as  areas  are  concerned  that  we  shall 
always  have  .to  temper  logic  with 

expediency. Councillor  Rippon : I 

think  we  accept  your  terms  of  reference 
— that  is  all  we  can  say. — Councillor 
Vigors:  I would  only  suggest  on  that 
point,  if  I may,  that  there  is  a fairly 
clear-cut  distinction  between  the  density 
of  our  area  and  the  outer  suburbs.  The 
present  administrative  set-up  does  not 
recognise  that  because  you  have  within 
and  without  outer  London  such  similar 
areas  as  Chiswick  and  Hammersmith, 
Wiillesden  and  Paddington,  both  of  which 
are  second-tier  outside  and  second-tier 
inside,  and  they  are  really  identical  types 
of  area.  Therefore,  what  one  should  seek 
to  do  is  to  draw  a more  natural 
boundary,  leaving  within  it  the  fairly 
densely  built-up  area  of  London, 
recognising  still  that  there  must  be  co- 
ordination presumably  outside  with 
industry  with  regard  to  the  wider  areas. 
May  I also  express  the  hope  that  when 
you  are  looking  at  the  report  on  the 
quinquennial  review  which  is  just  being 


presented  at  the  council  you  will  also 
be  good  enough  to  look  at  some  of  the 
amendments  which  will  be  moved  on 
behalf  of  the  minority  party.  There  are 
one  or  two  on  the  broader  aspects  of 
the  plan  which  I think  do  bear  very 
much  on  this  particular  problem. 

12042.  I certainly  shall  not  go  into 
the  merits  of  anything  of  that  kind,  but 
consider  whether  the  machinery  of 
government  is  adequate  to  provide  a 
proper  framework  in  which  they  can  all 

be  considered. 1 was  only  suggesting, 

following  your  point,  that  there  are 
things  which  .throw  some  light  on  the 
problem  you  are  now  considering  from 
the  purely  administrative  angle. 

12043.  There  is  just  one  thing  1 would 
like  to  ask  you,  Lord  Mersey,  which  is 
something  we  have  already  touched 
upon.  1 think  perhaps  Mr.  Rippon  has 
already  explained  the  real  inwardness  of 
the  paragraph  on  financial  adjustments 
in  your  paper.  Would  you  enlarge  a 
little  on  the  answer  he  gave,  which  was 
to  the  effect  that  you  do  not  accept  the 
evidence  given  to  us  by  the  chairman 
of  the  finance  committee  of  the  London 
County  Council  to  the  effect  that  you 
could  not  operate  a rate  equalisation 
scheme  unless  you  had  the  machinery 
of  the  London  County  Council  precept? 

I was  not  quite  clear,  I must  confess, 
what  the  effect  of  all  that  was.  Perhaps 

you  can  help  me  a hit. Councillor 

The  Viscount.  Mersey : I do  not  know 
if  I am  clear  what  Mr.  Rippon  was 
getting  at.  I must  make  a point  which 
you  may  think  is  a political  point  here, 
I think  our  difference  with  what  Mr. 
Prichard  said  is  this.  The  majority  view 
at  present  is  that  they  have  financial 
control  and,  I think  I am  right  in  saying, 
they  wish  to  keep  financial  control.  They 
feel  on  this,  if  I interpret  their  feelings 
aright,  that  if  we  had  some  form  of  rate 
equalisation  scheme  or  extended  it,  part 
of  that  financial  control  will  be  lost.  We 
do  not  accept  that  and,  if  I understand 
Mr.  Rippon’s  answer,  he  does  not  accept 
it  either.  He  says  first  of  all  there  is 
no  financial  control  at  present  of  the 
London  County  Council.  Of  course  there 
is  complete  financial  control  as  the  result 
of  audit  and  there  is  no  risk  of  mis- 
appropriation of  funds,  but  there  is  no 
real  financial  control  at  present  owing 
to  the  very  size  of  the  problems  we  are 
asked  to  deal  with.  You  said  yourself 
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that  you  have  seen  a specimen  of  the 
papers,  the  agendas  we  get.  There  is  no 
financial  control.  We  take  the  view  that 
there  is  no  proper  control  by  the  London 
County  Council  of  its  finances.  The 
officers  are  the  only  people  who  have  the 
time  and  are  able  to  grasp  it  all.  All  we 
can  do  from  our  side  is  to  look  very 
generally  at  some  of  the  schemes  put  up 
to  us,  and  when  I say  “ very  generally  ” 
I am  afraid  it  is  not  nearly  so  sound  It 
becomes  almost  a kind  of  spot  check, 
or  hit  or  miss,  on  some  of  these  very 
large  major  schemes  which  are  presented 
to  us.  In  any  case,  if  we  do  dispute  a 
case,  a large  housing  scheme  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  we  nearly  always  find 
that  we  are  facing  a fait  accompli,  and 
that  we  can  make  a protest  but  beyond 
that  we  cannot  go.  I do  not  want  to  get 
more  political. 

12044.  I suppose  the  point  applies 
equally  to  any  member  of  the  L.C.C. 
whether  a member  of  the  majority  or 

the  minority? 1 think  that  is  probably 

so.  I think,  if  I understand  Mr.  Rippon 
and  he  will  correct  me  if  I am  wrong, 
his  point  is  that  in  extending  the  scheme 
to  the  new  second  tier  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  financially.  There  might  be  the 
difficulty  that  you  would  never  get  the 
authorities  to  agree  on  the  equalisation 
scheme,  but  it  would  be  perfectly 
possible,  and  the  objections  put  up  by 
the  other  side  were,  as  I say,  rather 
political,  that  they  do  not  want  to  lose 

(the  financial  control. Councillor 

Rippon : All  I would  say  is  that  we 
accept  that  if  you  have  any  redivision  of 
the  boundaries  of  London  you  will  have 
some  equalisation  scheme  such  as  we 
have  at  present.  I was  really  trying  to 
indicate,  pressed  by  you,  that  in  saying 
that  of  course  we  do  not  accept  the  impli- 
cation of  the  evidence  given  by  the 
London  County  Council,  which  gives  the 
impression  that  if  you  had  a scheme 
which  divided  London  up  into  a number 
of  divisions  with  county  borough  or  other 
status  you  would  not  only  kill  the  L.C.C. 
but  you  would  kill  most;  of  the  metro- 
politan boroughs  because  at  one  end  of 
the  scale — I do  not  know  exactly  what 
detailed  proposals  Mr.  Prichard  is 
referring  to — ibut  he  said  at  one  end 
otf  the  scale  the  product  of  a penny 
rate  would  be  £136,000,  and  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  the  product 
of  a penny  . rate  would  be  £26,000. 
That  Would  be  hopeless  without  any 
equalisation  scheme.  If  you  go  over 
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a wider  area  you  have  to  apply  the 
London  rate  equalisation  scheme  or 
some  successor  to  it,  not  only  to  the 
boroughs  inside  the  existing  area  but  to 
those  outside,  and  the  point  was  made  by 
Mr.  Prichard:  — 

“ I am  going  to  suggest  that  the 
Richmonds  and  the  Croydons  and  the 
Harrows  would  not  so  readily  be 
willing  to  contribute  to  such  a scheme 
to  help  the  Stepneys  and  the  Poplars.” 
I do  not  see  why  not ; the  rich  must  help 
the  poor  in  this  way.  All  I was  trying 
to  indicate  was  that  our  party  have 
directly  drawn  our  attention  to  this 
point  and  see  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  have  financial  equalisation.  We  cer- 
tainly were  not  putting  forward  proposals 
that  did  not  envisage  it. 

12045.  You  mean  there  is  no  magic 
in  drawing  the  line  at  the  present 
boundary  of  the  adminstrative  county 
council? None  whatever. 

1 2046.  Thank  you  very  much.  I think 
you  have  elucidated  paragraph  15  ; I was 
mot  quite  clear  how  far  you  intended  to 

go. Lord  Mersey  has  touched  on  the 

question  of  financial  control,  and  this  is 
a matter  which  has  concerned  other 
members  of  the  council  apart  from  our- 
selves. I might  point  out  that  the  phrase 
we  'used — “ Members  of  the  council  can 
do  little  more  than  query  the  odd  item 
and  sanction  the  remaining  flood  ” — is  a 
phrase  taken  directly  from  a letter  writ- 
ten by  a member  of  the  majority  party, 
Mr.  Neville  Sandelson,  to  the  Times  on 
18th  April,  1958.  It  is,  as  you  say,  a 
problem  which  concerns  all  members  .of 
the  council  and  not  just  the  minority 
party.  We  did  in  the  earlier  part  of  our 
evidence  I think,  particularly  in  para- 
graph 3,  emphasise  that  so  far  as  the 
minority  party  is  concerned  we  have  no 
grounds  for  complaint.  We  are  not  de- 
prived of  any  information  or  of  any 
assistance  simply  by  reason  of  being  the 
minority  party.  We  would  like  to  make 
that  perfectly  clear.  Mr.  Prichard  him- 
self makes  the  point  in  his  evidence  on 
page  472: — 

“ I have  been  amazed  the  more  I 
am  getting  to  know  my  job  at  the 
very  close  financial  control  the  comp- 
troller and  his  officers  exercise,  and 
the  members  as  well.” 

Our  point  really  is  that  the  existing  struc- 
ture means,  however  administratively 
convenient  it  may  be  both  in  relation  to 
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our  own  council  and  some  of  the  govern- 
ment departments,  it  is  not  real  local 
government. 

12047.  I appreciate  that  point,  I think 
we  have  it  quite  clear,  Mr.  Rippon.  I 
think  those  are  all  the  questions  we  want 
to  ask ; do  you  or  your  colleagues  wish 

to  make  any  additions? Not  myself, 

Sir. 

12048.  If  there  are  any  points  that 
occur  to  you  as  a result  of  this  conver- 
sation this  afternoon  on  which  you 
would  like  to  give  us  another  note — I 
think  we  have  agreed  on  one  already — 
you  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and 

(The  witnes . 


it  will  be  very  fully  considered.  I would 
like  finally  to  thank  you  again  for 
coming  here  this  afternoon  and  for  being 
so  very  frank  in  your  attempts  to  answer 
some  rather  awkward  questions  we  have 
been  putting  to  you.  You  appreciate, 
of  course,  we  have  come  to  no  conclu- 
sions at  all ; we  have  been  through  the 
process  of  putting  everybody’s  points  to 
everybody  else,  and  you  have  been  very 

helpful. 1 would  like  to  express  our 

appreciation  to  you  for  allowing  us  to 
come  and  supplement  our  written  memo- 
randum by  oral  evidence.  We  are  greatly 
obliged  for  your  kindness  and  patience 
with  us. 

? withdrew .) 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 


FIFTY-FIRST  DAY 

Thursday , 22nd  October,  1959 


Present: 


Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.  ( Chairman ) 


Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E. 
♦Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E. 


Sir  Charles  Morris 

Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 


Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 


* Afternoon  session  only. 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Latham 
Mr.  C.  W.  Gibson 
Mr.  P.  Robshaw 

on  behalf  of  the  London  Labour  Party 
Called  and  Examined 


12049.  Chairman:  We  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  Lord  Latham,  and  to 
your  colleagues,  for  the  paper  which  you 
have  prepared  for  us,  which  is  the  result, 
I gather,  of  a special  conference  you 
held  when  you  heard  this  Royal  Com- 
mission might  be  coming  into  existence  ; 
and  we  have  read  it  with  great  care. 
First  of  all,  would  you  like  to  make  any 
further  comments,  or  additional  state- 
ment about  it,  before  we  start  talking 
about  some  of  the  matters  you  have 

raised? Lord  Latham:  I would,  if  it 

is  convenient  to  you. 

12050.  After  all,  it  is  quite  a long  time 

since  this  was  prepared. 1 would  like 

to  express  on  behalf  of  the  London 
Labour  Party  our  appreciation  of  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Commission  for  a dele- 
gation to  come  from  them  on  this  very 
important  problem.  The  delegation  is 
perhaps  smaller  than  was  anticipated,  and 
I would  like  to  present  to  you  and  the 
Commission  the  apologies  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  London  Labour  Party,  Mr. 
Charles  Brandon,  who  unfortunately  has 
another  appointment  which  he  must  keep. 
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On  my  left  is  Mr.  Charles  Gibson, 
former  Member  of  Parliament,  but  what 
is  perhaps  more  relevant  to  the  proceed- 
ings this  morning  a former  member  of 
the  London  County  Council,  and  one 
who  was  for  seven  years  the  chairman 
of  the  housing  committee.  On  my  right 
is  Mr.  Robshaw  who  is  the  secretary  of 
the  London  Labour  Party. 

12051.  You  are  being  very  modest. 
You  are  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
affairs  of  the  London  County  Council 

yourself,  are  you? I am  afraid  I am 

not.  I was  just  coming  to  myself.  As 
regards  myself  I hold  no  official  position, 
except  I was  asked,  and  I dutifully 
agreed,  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  London  Labour  Party 
which  considered  the  proposals  and  the 
evidence  to  be  tendered  to  the  Commis- 
sion. It  is  inescapable  I think  that  the 
submission  by  the  London  Labour  Party 
will  mainly  be  concerned  with  the  County 
of  London,  although  I hope  not  to  be 
in  any  way  denigratory  towards  Middle- 
sex, but  this  is  the  case.  The  London 
Labour  Party  was  formed  and  hasexisted 
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for  most  of  its  life  to  concern  itself  with 
the  affairs  of  the  County  of  London.  It 
is  only  relatively  recently,  in  order  to 
secure  better  co-ordination  and  liaison, 
that  the  Labour  Party  in  Middlesex  has 
become  associated  with  the  London 
Labour  Party.  There  are,  of  course, 
other  county  councils  and  local  govern- 
ment authorities  outside  London  and 
Middlesex  but  which  are  within  the  area 
forming  part  of  your  terms  of  refer- 
ence. Steps  were  taken  to  consult 
the  labour  representatives  of  those, 
what  we  call  metropolitan  fringe  areas 
of  Essex,  Kent,  Surrey  and  Hertford- 
shire, and  I would  like  to  emphasise, 
as  is  stated  in  paragraph  6 of  our  sub- 
mission, that  the  representatives  of  the 
metropolitan  fringe  areas  of  Kent,  Essex 
and  Surrey  have  not  dissented  in  any  way 
from  the  evidence  which  has  been 
tendered  and  as  is  set  out. 

I would  like,  without  making  any  long 
statement,  to  say  a few  words  by  way  of 
background  to  the  whole  important  ques- 
tion of  the  municipal  local  government 
organisation  of  the  area  specified  in  the 
Order  of  Reference  to  the  Commission. 
It  will  be  seen  that  we  take  the  view  that 
no  fundamental  change  is  necessary.  We 
state  that  in  paragraph  11.  There  are 
minor  adjustments  perhaps  which  could 
properly  be  considered  with  regard  to 
county  boundaries  as  we  state  in  para- 
graph 12.  One  of  them  springs  to  mind, 
and  that  is  Mottingham  which  is  now  in 
the  County  of  Kent  as  regards  three  dis- 
tricts, but  not  wholly.  Bromley,  Sidcup 
and  Chislehurst  are  in  Kent,  and  Lewis- 
ham is  in  the  County  of  London.  The 
point  there  is  that  the  London  County 
Council  has  a housing  estate  embracing 
something  in  .the  region  of  2,100 
dwellings.  They  are  distributed  over 
three  Kentish  local  authorities  and 
Lewisham,  and  I -think  on  most  reason- 
able grounds  there  would  be  a case  for 
adjusting  the  boundary.  Before  the  war 
the  then  London  County  Council  was 
quite  willing  to  consider  that  without 
necessarily  requiring  that  Mottingham 
should  be  wholly  in  -the  London  County 
Council  area.  There  is  another  adjust- 
ment of  boundaries  which  might  be  use- 
fully considered,  and  that  is  the  salient 
of  North  Woolwich  into  Essex. 

12052.  Across  the  river? Yes.  But 

apart  from  that  giv-ing,  shall  I say,  the 
irregular — I will  put  it  no  higher  or 
lower  than  that — the  irregular  shape  of 
the  County  of  London  which  flowed,  of 


course,  from  the  area  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  we  have  no 
other  proposals  about  the  boundaries. 

We  also  suggest  that  to  the  extent  that 
more  devolution  is  desira-ble  it  could  be 
done  by  a transfer  of  powers,  either  by 
way  of  delegation,  or  by  way  of  confer- 
ment. The  question  as  to  whether  powers 
should  be  delegated  or  should  be  directly 
conferred  is  a matter  for  consideration  in 
relation  to  the  powers  themselves,  but 
not  necessarily  the  powers  themselves  in 
isolation  from  other  factors  which  go  to 
make,  if  I may  say  so,  the  patina  of  local 
government. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of 
the  Commission,  the  London  Labour 
Party  considers  that  there  are  no  reasons 
for  serious  alteration  of  the  status  quo. 
The  government  of  London  works,  I 
think  it  can  be  said  that  ignoring  poli- 
tical control  over  the  60  years  from  1889, 
the  London  County  Council  has  worked 
efficiently,  and  has  dealt  with  all  the  diffi- 
cult problems  which  have  arisen  from 
two  world  wars.  I can  speak  with  some 
-particularity  perhaps  as  regards  the 
second  world  war,  because  I was  the 
leader  of  the  council  at  the  time,  and  I 
kno-w,  and  Sir  John  Wrigley  knows,  what 
a magnificent  -part  local  governjnent 
generally  in  this  country  flayed,  and  no 
less  so  local  government  in  the  County 
of  London,  or  one  could  say  in  Greater 
London. 

People  talk  not  of  boroughs,  but  of 
London.  London  is  an  entity.  It  is  true 
-that  in  certain  respects  the  image  of  the 
word  “ London  ” in  the  minds  probably 
of  people  from  the  provinces,  and 
certainly  of  people  from  abroad,  is  that 
of  the  City  of  London  which  has  a great 
history  and  performs  a great  function, 
which  is  not  necessarily  local,  but 
national  as  the  hospitality  representative 
of  this  country.  But  apart  from  that  the 
people  of  London  talk  of  London,  and 
they  do  not  say  they  live  in  Lewisham 
if  they  are  talking  to  somebody  from  the 
/provinces.  Normally  they  would . say 
that  they  live  in  London.  London  is  an 
entity.  It  is  the  capital,  and  municipally 
-it  .is  the  area  controlled  and  administered 
by  the  London  County  Council 

One  of  the  criticisms,  as  you  know, 
iMr.  Chairman,  is  not  necessarily  the  size 
of  the  area  of  the  London  County 
Council,  but  the  size  of  the  services  and 
activities  and  functions  which  it  has  to 
discharge.  We  are  faced  in  all  walks  of 
life  with  the  problem  of  size,  and  I do 
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not  think  that  we  can  escape  it.  Size,  I 
think  must  be  looked  at  by  reference  to — 
saving  the  streets  of  London  and  the 
buses — the  possibility  in  these  days  of 
ra.pid  transport.  What  might  have  been 
considered  a very  very  large  area  in  the 
age  of  the  horse  ceases  to  be  a very 
large  area  in  the  age  of  the  motor  oar, 
provided  there  are  not  too  many  motor 
cars  on  the  same  road  at  the  same  time 
having  more  or  less  the  same  destina- 
tion. 

12053.  Too  many  of  other  people’s 

motor  cars? Yes.  I can  speak  with 

some  freedom  about  buses  now.  There 
was  a time  when  I could  not.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  activities  of  the  county 
council  are  remote.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen,  I think  il  am  correct  in  say- 
ing that  the  area  of  the  county,  London 
County,  is  the  smallest  except  Rutland 
of  any  county  in  England,  and  certainly 
transport  is  no  less  available  and  speedy 
than  ds  the  case  in  other  counties.  I 
should  have  thought  that  there  was  less 
remoteness,  and  therefore  less  imperson- 
ality in  the  County  of  London  because 
of  that  factor  and  because  of  the  greater 
concentration  than  is  the  case  in  many 
of  the  other  counties,  where  it  is  a day’s 
journey  to  get  to  a meeting  to  get  there 
iand  back  home  again,  and  where,  as 
members  of  the  Commission  will  know, 
it  is  the  practice  in  some  cases  to  hold 
monthly  meetings,  and  I believe  in  some 
cases  to  hold  quarterly  meetings,  a good 
deal  of  the  powers  being  delegated  to 
committees  who  meet  more  frequently. 
The  organisation  of  the  London  County 
Council  into  divisions  for  its  various  pur- 
poses, such  as  education  and  domiciliary 
health  services,  and  otherwise,  has 
brought  .1  think  the  London  County 
County  Council  and  the  citizens  of 
London  into  very  close  personal 
relations. 

It  will  be  recalled,  of  course,  that  in 
1923  the  Royal  Commission  which  then 
sat  took  the  view  that  there  was  no 
change  needed  in  the  then  existing 
system  of  government  of  two  tiers,  the 
London  County  Council  and  the  metro- 
politan boroughs.  The  then  L.C.C.  had 
argued  for  a larger  area  with  wider 
functions,  including  the.  functions  of 
administration  as  to  which  I perhaps 
might  be  permitted  to  have  a word  later, 
but  were  quite  definite  that  no  new 
powers  were  to  ibe  given  to  the  metro- 
politan boroughs.  That  is  to  say,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  which  I have  here,  no 
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powers  which  at  the  time  of  the  recom- 
mendation were  vested  in  the  London 
County  Council  should  be  transferred  to 
the  metropolitan  boroughs  or  to  the  local 
authorities  which  ,ait  one  time  in  the 
evidence  was  contemplated  would  take 
die  place  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs. 

I think  it  is  interesting,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  that  connection,  although  I do  not 
doubt  for  one  moment  that  you  have 
lived  in  a flood  of  figures,  to  compare 
what  the  size  of  the  problem  in  the 
County  of  London  was  in,  say,  1921 
and  what  it  is  now.  The  population  in 
192.1  of  the  county  was  4,485,000.  It  is 
now  3,295,000,  down  over  a million.  It 
is  down  over  a million  since  1291.  Now 
in  1921  the  population  of  Greater 
London  was  some  seven  million  and  a 
half.  . . . 

12054.  How  do  you  define  “ Greater 
London  ” for  this  purpose,  because,  as 
you  say,  we  have  been  rather  flooded 
with  figures,  and  we  have  to  remember 

what  we  are  talking  about? 1 did  not 

define  it.  I did  not  have  the  temerity 
to  do  so. 

12055.  What  population? These 

figures  are  taken  from  the  London  Statis- 
tics and  other  similar  publications  on  the 
basis  of  the  accepted  definition  or  de- 
signation of  what  is  Greater  London.  I 
understand  that  the  Registrar  General 
takes  the  police  area. 

12056. 1 only  want  to  know  which  area 
it  ds  you  are  referring  to.  It  does  not 
matter  which.  It  is  the  Registrar’s  figures 

for  ithie  metropolitan  police  area. 1 

quite  appreciate  there  are  so  many  Lon- 
dons, but  Greater  London  had  7,500,000 
in  1921,  and  in  1955,  the  latest  figure, 
8£  million,  which  is  an  increase  of  about 
800,000  spread  over  the  whole  of  the 
large  area  which  is  embraced  in  Greater 
London.  Now,  Sir,  you  and  your  col- 
leagues will  know  in  1930  when  the 
population  of  the  County  of  London  was 
a million  more  than  it  now  is,  and  a mil- 
lion more  than  it  ds  likely  to  be  accord- 
ing to  the  planned  population — as  a 
matter  of  fact  I think  the  population  at 
the  moment  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
planned  population  because  overspill  has 
not  been  dealt  with  in  the  same  measure 
as  was  expected — but  in  1930  so  little 
was  it  thought  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil was  overloaded  that,  in  company  with 
other  counties,  there  was  transferred  to 
the  London  County  Council  all  the  poor 
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law  hospitals,  and  all  (the  mental  hospi- 
tals, which  I think  if  added  together  with 
ancillary  institutions  numbered  in  excess 
of  100,  the  general  hospitals,  and 
the  mental,  and  they  also  handed  over 
to  the  London  County  Council  the 
administration  of  public  assistance. 
Those  really  were  vast  functions.  I 
think  at  one  time  we  employed  in  the 
region  of  16,000  nurses  and  very  nearly 
800  doctors.  The  London  County  Council 
managed,  and  I think  it  can  be  said  fairly, 
provided  pretty  good  hospital  service 
until  the  whole  was  taken  over  in  1947 
following  the  new  legislation.  There  was 
no  increase  of  man  hours  in  order  to 
provide  the  additional  work.  Members 
were  found  who  were  giving  time  to  the 
vast  and  complicated  operation  of  taking 
over  100  institutions,  many  of  which, _ all 
of  which,  apart  from  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Boards  had  been  within  the 
control  and  administration  of  the  Guar- 
dians and,  as  Sir  John  Wrigley  can  say, 
there  was  a vast  difference  between  the 
■standard  of  administration  under  the 
Guardians  in  respect  of  their  hospitals. 
However,  the  London  County  Council 
took  it  as  it  were  in  its  stride,  and 
nobody  raised  the  question  then,  with  a 
population  of  1 million  larger  than  it  now 
[is — that  the  London  County  Council 
was  too  big. 

12057.  Which  date  are  you  referring 

to,  1948? No,  I am  referring  to  1930. 

Under  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
1929  the  counties  and  the  county 
boroughs  had  transferred  to  them  the 
poor  law.  functions  which  the  Guardians 
had  previously. 

12058.  I only  want  to  get  toe  chrono- 
logical steps  right Since  then  toe 

London  County  Council,  in  company 
with  other  county  councils  and  county 
boroughs,  have  lost  the  hospitals,  they 
have  lost  public  assistance,  and  as  re- 
gards the  London  County  Council  they 
have  lost  their  trams,  and  so  there  is 
much  less  work  to  be  done  now  in 
County  Hall  than  was  the  case  either  prior 
to  the  war,  or  even  back  to  1931.  I think 
I am  right  in  saying  that  in  1939  the  total 
number  of  those  employed  by  the  county 
council  was  not  far  short  of  100,000.  I 
believe  it  is  now  60,000,  which  I think  is 
an  indication,  I will  not  say  it  is  an  exact 
measure,  but  it  is  an  indication  of  the 
diminution  of  the  functions  of  the  county 
council.  One  must  be  fair.  The  activi- 
ties of  the  county  council  in  the  field 
of  housing  have  grown  immensely,  but  it 


is  not  a growth  of  new  functions.  It  is 
a growth  in  the  quantum  of  one  particu- 
lar function,  namely  providing  first  of 
all  general  housing,  and  secondly  slum 
clearance,  and  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
Gibson,  will  be  pleased  I am  sure  to 
answer  any  question  on  housing  from  his 
very  long  and  informed  experience. 

There  is  also,  and  I want  to'  be 
abundantly  fair,  the  wide  extension  of 
town  planning.  Prior  to  the  war,  town 
planning  was  limited  for  'toe  most  part 
to  toe  built  up  areas,  but  now,  of  course, 
town  planning  and  development  plans 
prepared  under  town  planning  are  a very 
important  and  extensive  activity  of  all 
planning  authorities.  But  even  if  one 
credits  town  planning  with  the  maximum 
of  increase  of  activity,  jit  does  not  offset 
toe  activity  which  was  carried  on  by  toe 
London  Oounty  Council  in  connection 
with  hospitals,  poor  law  and  the  trams. 
I find  some  -difficulty,  and  my  colleagues 
do,  in  c-oimpreih ending  exactly  what  is 
meant  -by  the  suggestion  -made  in  some 
quarters  that  the  London  County  Council 
enlarged  should  deal  with  policy,  and  the 
second  tier  authority,  -or  whatever  it  may 
be  called,  should  deal  with  administra- 
tion. I think,  if  I .may  say  so  with  re- 
spect, Mr.  Chairman,  I could  pray  in  aid 
your  vast  experience  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  where  policy  ends  and  ad- 
ministration commences. 

12059.  Would  you  indicate  who  has 
made  that  suggestion  that  there  should 
-be  a split  between  policy  and  administra- 
tion', because  it  is  quite  -possible  I have 
overlooked  -something  in  the  vast  quantity 

of  evidence? The  London  Muncipial 

Society  I think  did  say  that. 

12060.  ,T  will  look  -it  up. It  is  a 

current  view  I can  say. 

12061.  I shall  have  an  opportunity  of 

putting  it  to  them  a little  later  on. 

Especially  in  connection  with  toe  de- 
velopment .plan.  My  .point  is  this,  that 
it  is  very  -difficult  in  normal  circum- 
stances Ito  -distinguish,  -or  say  where  the 
line  is  drawn,  -and  .it  is  a nebulous  line. 
We  found  that  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  the  nationalised  in- 
dustries, and  (Parliament  has  not  yet 
solved  -satisfactorily  how  it  can  control 
policy  without  interfering  in  certain  day 
to  day  administration.  -I  would  like  also 
to  offer  this  comment,  that  ’the  adminis- 
tration o-f  planning  is  a very  important 
function.  After  all,  planning  with  roads 
is  a key  service,  because  planning  and 
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roads  determine  where  you  are  going  to 
put  a school,  where  you  are  going  to  put 
a housing  estate,  and  if  you  put  a housing 
estate  down  you  must  put  a school  within 
a certain  prescribed  distance,  and  your 
roads  must  he  accessible  to  determine 
where  your  shops  are,  and  planning  and 
development  determine  where  your  open 
spaces  are,  and  your  parks.  In  short, 
planning,  including  roads,  is  one  of  the’ 
really  vital  social  services,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  wrong,  and  it 
would  break  down  in  practice  to  seek  to 
divorce  the  responsibility  for  planning  as 
between  alleged  policy  and  administra- 
tion. The  situation  as  regards  planning 
in  the  Greater  London  area  is  a little 
unhappy  at  the  moment  so  far  as  I know, 
and  I am  not  best  informed  in  these  days, 
but  I .think  a proposal  of  this  kind  would 
make  it  infinitely  worse. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  Commission,  there  Is  no  proposal 
to  break  up  other  large  cities,  no  pro- 
posal to  carve  up  Birmingham  so  far  as 
I know,  which  has  a population  of 
1,100,000,  which  is  just  about  a third  of 
the  Counity  of  London  and  aits  area  is 
about  five  sevenths  I think.  It  has  a 
unitary  education  system,  ,and  there  is 
no  proposal  to  carve  that  up  and  transfer 
certain  functions  from  the  Birmingham 
City _ Council  in  regard  to  education,  and 
detailed  planning,  and  so  on,  and  so 
forth,  ito  some  other  body.  The  same  is 
'the  case,  of  course,  with  Manchester, 
where  the  population  is  somewhat  less, 
T think  780,000,  but  the  school  population 
I confess  is  very  much  smaller  than  the 
school  population  of  .London.  You  see 
in  itlhe  county  boroughs  there  are  no 
divisional  executives,  and  there  are  no1 
•excepted  districts,  and  it  seemed  'to  me 
difficult  to  justify  the  proposal  that  the 
functions  of  the  'London  County  Council 
should  be  split  up  as  it  were  between 
two  authorities. 

With  regard  to  education,  which  is  one 
of  the  key  services  of  the  county  council, 
as  indeed  it  is  the  key  service  now,  or  at 
least  we  are  so  assured,  for  the  nation, 
we  have  had  a unitary  system  of  educa- 
tion in  London  for  ninety  years.  As 
the  Minister  says  in  his  evidence,  and, 
as  we  all  know,  the  Act  of  1944  which 
had  as  its  main  purpose,  not  its  only 
purpose,  but  its  main  purpose  provision 
of  secondary  education  for  all,  was  based, 
and  the  whole  framework  was  erected  in 
that  Act  on  the  footing  that  there  should 
be  one  authority  for  education,  primary, 
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secondary  and  further,  and  that  there 
should  not  be  any  division  between  them. 
As  you  and  your  colleagues  will  have 
seen  the  Minister  of  Education  in  his 
evidence  to  the  Commission  has  made 
that  abundantly  clear  that  it  would  be 
regarded  as  something  near  to  disaster  to 
split  up  the  educational  services  of  the 
London  County  Council  which  have  been 
operated  as  a unit  since  1889.  In  that 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  observe, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  1937,.  the  latest 
figures  I could  get  before  the  war,  the 
students  on  the  roll  were  491,000.  In 
1956-57,  as  is  stated  in  the  memorandum 
of  evidence  put  in  by  the  London  County 
Council,  it  had  dropped  to  443,000,  fol- 
lowing, of  course,  the  drop  in  the  popu- 
lation, but  the  problem  has  become  in 
terms  of  size  smaller  than  it  was  before 
the  war,  and  the  child  population  in  1937 
was  804,000  and  in  1958  has  dropped  to 
649,000.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a com- 
parison of  secondary  school  pupils,  be- 
cause before  the  war  there  were  relatively 
few  pupils  going  to  secondary  Schools. 
In  1937  I think  it  amounted  to  no  more 
that  34,000  odd,  and  now  in  1956-57  the 
number  is  160,800.  That  does  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  there  has  been  a drop. 
It  only  means  this,  that  under  the  present 
arrangement  a larger  number  pass  into 
the  secondary  school  after  the  eleven 
plus  than  was  formerly  .the  case,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  these  figures  prove 
that  there  is  no  extra  work  responsi- 
bility or  obligation  cast  upon  the 
London  County  Council.  As  a matter 
of  fact  .the  London  County  Council 
has  in  the  past  dealt  with  much 
more  than  it  is  now  required  to  do  in 
terms  of  quantum.  I admit  that  the  pro- 
vision of  elementary — I must  be  careful 
— of  primary  and  secondary  education  is 
now  a much  more  complicated  business 
than  was  the  case  before  the  war,  I admit 
that,  but  I do  also  submit  that  that  is  no 
reason  why  there  should  be  proposals 
considered  for  splitting  up,  fragmenting 
the  unitary  system  of  education  which 
has  been  one,  I say  this  I think  with 
some  measure  of  personal  pride,  of  the 
jewels  of  London  administration.  I do 
not  believe  that  there  is  another  city  in 
the  world  in  which  you  can  get  a variety 
of  education  and  a quality  of  education, 
especially  further  education,  equal  to  that 
which  can  be  obtained  in  London. 

Now,  as  I have  said,  there  is  the  general 
charge  that  the  London  County  Council 
is  unwieldy,  and  it  is  remote.  I think  that 
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is  answered  in  practice  by  the  results  of 
the  regional  organisations  which  exist  as 
regards,  as  I have  said,  education,  and 
as  regards  domiciliary  health  services. 

We  in  the  London  County  Council— I am 

sorry  I am  using  “ we  , I am  not  there 
any  longer — the  London  County 

Council  .... 

12062.  I was  beginning  to  wonder 
which  body  you  were  giving  evidence 

for'  It  is  very  natural. That  is  just 

the  difficulty.  However,  in  conclusion  1 
want  to  say  this,  that  there  is  a general 
misunderstanding  that  the  London 

County  Council  has  very  many  more 
powers  than  an  ordinary  council.  I hat 
is  not  the  case.  The  only  major  power 
of  importance  which  it  has  but  which 
other  county  councils  do  not  possess  is 
the  power  to  build  houses,  and  that 
power  is  wide  enough  to  enable  the 
London  County  Council  to  build  houses 
and  dwellings  outside  its  own  area  That 
is  the  only  important  power,  and  I think 
one  might  almost  say  that  is  almost  tne 
only  power  which  the  London  County 
Council  has  which  other  county  councils 
do  not  enjoy.  As  against  that— I do  not 
know  that  you  get  a measure  of  exchange 
— but  as  against  that  the  London  County 
Council  has  not  the  police,  and  I am  not 
suggesting  they  should  have.  So  the  posi- 
tion  of  the  London  County  Council  is 
similar  1 would  submit,  with  those  difter- 
ences  which  I have  sought  to  indicate,  to 
the  other  county  councils. 

I have  not  been  able  to  say  much 
about  Middlesex.  Middlesex  is  almost 
wholly  built  up  now,  and  I gather  that 
the  disposition  of  the  Government  at  one 
time  was  that  no  county  boroughs  should 
be  created.  It  is  stated  in  the  evidence 
by  the  Minister  of  Education  that  m 
some  respects  the  divisional  executives 
and  the  excepted  districts  have  not 
worked  too  well,  and  they  go  on  to  say 
that  the  difficulties  can  be  overcome,  and 
that  generally  speaking  the  educational 
services  of  Middlesex  are  satisfactory. 

Finally,  we,  the  London  Labour  Party, 
representing  directly  London  and  Middle- 
sex, and  less  directly  the  fringe  areas,  the 
metropolitan  areas  on  the  three  other 
counties,  Kent,  Essex  and  Surrey,  we 
submit  therefore  that  the  status  quo,  with 
such  adjustments  as  might  be  thought  to 
be  necessary,  should  be  preserved,  and 
that  there  should  be  no  fundamental 
disturbance  of  the  present  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
Commission,  I confess  I have  been  much 


longer  than  I thought  I should  be,  but 
I hope  that  I have  indicated  sufficiently 
comprehensively  the  view  of  the  London 
Labour  Party,  and,  of  course,  my 
colleagues  and  I would  be  prepared  to 
amplify  any  points  I have  made,  or 
indeed  to  correct  any  mistakes  I have 
made,  or  to  answer  any  questions.  I 
only  wish  to  say  this,  that  if  I have  made 
many  mistakes  it  is  now  twelve  years 
since  I was  at  County  Hall. 

12063.  Your  mistakes  are  in  the  past, 
and  ours  are  in  the  future,  Lord  Latham ! 

1 made  a lot  then,  but  they  were  not 

noticed ! 

12064.  Thank  you  very  much  for  that 
statement  which  is  very  interesting  and 
helpful.  Would  either  of  your  colleagues 

like  to  add  anything  at  this  stage?' 

Mr.  Robshcm : Mr.  Chairman,  I will  be 
very  brief.  Firstly,  I would  like  to  thank 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Commission 
for  accommodating  us  in  the  way  they 
have,  since  it  was  originally  planned  I 
think  that  the  witnesses  from  the  London 
Labour  Party  should  come  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  October  16th.  In 
the  days  and  weeks  immediately  preced- 
ing that  date  I must  confess  that  we  had 
preoccupations  in  another  direction 
rather  than  preparation  of  our  oral  evi- 
dence to  the  Royal  Commission. 

12065.  You  should  not  really  thank  us. 
You  ought  to  thank  the  other  authorities 
who  made  it  convenient  to  fill  up  the 

gaps  which  your  absence  created. 

Perhaps  the  thanks  might  be  passed  on. 
There  arc,  however,  a couple  of  points 
that  I would  like  to  correct.  You  were 
quite  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  pointing 
out  that  it  is  some  little  time  ago  since 
this  evidence  was  prepared.  In  para- 
graph 1 of  our  written  statement  of  evi- 
dence in  the  last  section  we  do  state  that 
20  of  the  metropolitan  borough  councils 
are  Labour  controlled.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  since  the  time  this  evidence 
was  prepared  there  has  been  a change, 
and  now  19  instead  of  20  of  the  metro- 
politan borough  councils  arc  Labour 
controlled.  On  the  Middlesex  side  there 
is  a change  similarly  in  that  the  number 
of  county  district  councils  in  Middlesex 
in  which  Labour  holds  a majority  of  seats 
is  in  fact  13  and  not  14  as  shown  in  this 
statement  of  evidence. 

I do  not  know  whether  at  this  stage 
you  would  like  me  to  say  anything  about 
the  actual  status  of  this  evidence?  I 
thought  perhaps  there  was  a question  in 
your  mind,  and  perhaps  in  the  minds 
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of  the  members  of  the  Commission,  as 
to  whether  this  was  London  Labour 
Party  or  L.C.C.  evidence  a few  months 
ago.  This  statement  has  been  pre- 
pared after  consultation  with  some  71 
constituency  Labour  Parties  in  London 
and  in  Middlesex,  and,  of  course,  in 
addition  there  was  consultation  with 
constituency  Labour  Parties  in  metro- 
politan Kent,  Essex  and  Surrey,  and 
indeed  in  that  bit  of  Hertfordshire  which 
comes  within  your  terms,  Watford. 

12066.  I do  not  know  whether  Watford 
would  like  to  be  called  a little  bit  of 

Hertfordshire! It  is  relative,  Mr. 

Chairman.  Tn  addition  to  that  consulta- 
tion we  did  consult  with  the  Labour 
party  machine  on  the  local  authorities 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  area. 
I can  say  very  definitely  that  whilst 
there  were  views  expressed  which 
were  contrary  to  those  which  found  their 
way  into  our  written  statement,  this 
statement  of  evidence  does  in  fact  accord 
with  the  majority  view  which  was 
expressed  in  these  consultations  which 
we  had. 

■Perhaps  I can  conclude  by  saying  that 
in  addition  to  that  consultation  this 
statement  of  evidence  has  been  before 
the  annual  conference  of  the  London 
Labour  Party  in  March,  1959,  and  re- 
ceived the  overwhelming  support  of 
that  conference.  I think  therefore 
we  can  say  in  all  fairness  that  an  sub- 
mitting this  evidence  to  you  we  are  in 
fact  speaking  on  behalf  not  only  of  the 
London  Labour  Party  but  also  on  be- 
half of  our  colleagues  in  metropolitan 
Kent,  Essex  and  Surrey. 

12067.  Many  of  whom,  of  course,  we 

have  heard. Indeed. — Mr.  Gibson : 

Might  I just  emphasise  one  point  that 
Lord  Latham  made?  There  is  a sort 
of  suggestion  floating  around  in  some 
quarters  that  the  L.C.C.  is  a sort  of 
absentee  landlord  very  difficult  to  get 
at,  and  that  it  is  unable  to  control.  Of 
course  it  is  not  true,  and  it  never  was 
true.  In  fact  there  are  over  3,000 
voluntary  workers  serving  on  com- 
mittees outside  County  Hall,  institu- 
tions of  one  kind  and  another,  old 
people’s  homes,  and  schools,  and  so  on, 
all  of  whom  have  a very  close  personal 
touch.  This  is  quite  apart  from  the 
official  personal  touch  which  the  health 
services  of  one  kind  and  another  have, 
the  personal  services  have,  but  there  are 
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in  fact  over  3,000  people  who  are  not 
members  of  the  council  but  who  out  of 
a feeling  of  public  service  serve  on  all 
kinds  of  committees  all  over  the  county 
and  keep  that  personal  touch  between 
the  people  who  are  being  served  and 
the  people  who  pay  rates,  and  so  on. 
It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  that  really 
is  a fact,  and  some  of  us  who  have  been 
on  the  council  many  years  are  rather 
proud  of  that  fact  that  in  London  we 
have  been  able,  without  very  much  diffi- 
culty, to  get  such  a large  number  of 
people  to  take  part  in  this  entirely 
voluntary  and  unpaid  work  on  the  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  committees  of 
one  kind  and  another  which  run  the 
various  homes  and  institutions  and 
schools,  and  so  on  an  London.  There 
is  a close  liaison  between  all  those  com- 
mittees and  the  elected  committees  in 
County  Hall,  because  there  always  has 
to  be  a member  of  the  committee,  either 
the  chairman,  or  someone  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  touch  is  therefore  kept, 
and  I am  sure  in  the  London  Labour 
Party  that  despite  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  over  the  years,  on  one  occa- 
sion an  increase  in  power,  and  then 
later  on  a considerable  reduction  in  the 
power  of  the  council,  that  the  county 
machinery  in  London  has  worked  very 
efficiently.  Sometimes,  of  course,  there 
are  people  who  grumble,  but  on  the 
whole  it  has  worked  efficiently  to  the 
advantage  of  the  people  of  London.  I 
found  that  particularly  true  immediately 
after  the  war  in  connection  with  hous- 
ing matters.  As  you  probably  know  the 
problem  of  rehousing  the  people  after 
the  war  ended  was  a terrific  one,  but 
there  was  no  conflict  between  the  county 
council  and  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
and  we  were  able  to  work  out  under- 
standingly  certain  sizes  of  sites.  For 
instance  the  boroughs  left  the  develop- 
ment of  the  larger  ones  to  the  L.C.C., 
and  certain  aspects  of  slum  clearance 
were  left,  and  so  on,  and  the  L.C.C.  did 
the  bigger  jobs,  and  it  worked  very  well, 
and  I can  say  as  one  who  has  been 
seven  years  as  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee during  that  most  difficult  period 
that  I did  not  find  any  difficulty,  except 
in  one  'borough,  which  in  the  end  we 
managed  to  solve,  so  it  cannot  be  said 
I think  as  a matter  of  practical  politics 
that  the  organisation  of  London  in  its 
present  county  council  form  has  failed. 
I think  it  has  been  a success. 
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Lord  Latham  suggests  that  I should 
indicate  to  the  Commission,  that  on  all 
our  large  housing  estates  we  took  great 
pains  to  try  to  encourage . the  tenants 
to  help  to  run  efficiently  without  giving 
them  power  to  interfere  with  matters  like 
rents,  and  so  on,  and  we  built  up  the 
beginnings  of  the  tenants  committees 
which  co-operated  in  community  centres, 
and  so  on,  and  added,  of  course,  to  the 
number  of  people  in  the  area  for  which 
we  were  responsible  who  were  actually 
among  workers  working  to  make  life  a 
little  better  and  fuller  for  the  people 
in  these  vast  new  housing  estates,  I do 
not  say  again  that  there  was  one  hundred 
per  cent,  perfection,  because  nobody  has 
ever  got  there,  but  all  those  large  estates 
which  we  built,  both  outside  and  inside 
London,  have  settled  down,  and  they 
are  .mainly  happy.  In  most  of  them  there 
are  too  local  tenants  committees  assisted 
and  guided  by  the  officers  of  the  council 
and  by  the  public  representatives,  and 
we  have  in  London  a bousing  situation 
which  at  one  time  was  very  dangerous, 
but  which  has  now  settled  down  and  the 
work  is  going  on  without  any  serious 
public  outcry.  I think  that  is  to  ithe 
credit  of  .the  kind  of  organisation  which 
the  county  council  has,  and  .therefore  we 
as  the  London  Labour  Party  say  leave 
well  alone  broadly.  We  do  not  say  that 
there  may  not  be  'by  discussion  and 
agreement  aspects  where  there  could  be 
further  devolution  of  power  to  the 
borough.  As  a .matter  of  fact  that  was 
.going  on  in  my  time  as  chairman  of 
the  housing  committee,  but  it  goes  on  as 
a natural  growth,  and  we  think  that  that 
might  be,  particularly  in  relation  to  what, 
we  would  call  the  personal  services  to  the 
people  of  London,  that  that  can  perhaps 
develop  even  more  than  it  has ; but  we 
do  not  think  that  there  is  any  need  for 
this  rather  foolish  suggestion  of  splitting 
u.p  the  organisation  that  has  been  built 
up  over  the  years  in  London  into  some- 
thing entirely  different  which,  so  far  as 
I can  see,  having  read  I admit  only  the 
Press  reports  of  these  proposals,  will  lead 
to  .troubles  and  frictions,  and  to  a less 
good  government  in  London. 

12068.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Gibson.  Now,  Lord  Latham,  we  are 
going  to  ask  you  a few  questions,  because 

we  want  your  help  on  several  things. 

Lord  Latham : Certainly. 

12069.  I am  going  to  ask  you  one  or 
two  general  questions  first  of  all,  and 


then  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mission will  bo  asking  your  views  on 
certain  set  subjects.  Wo  usually  find 
that  a convenient  way  of  proceeding,  and 
it  probably  will  prove  so  today.  May  I 
first  of  all  get  quite  clear  in  my  mind — 
and  may  I say  I am  going  to  ask  this 
same  question  of  all  the  political  parties 
— what  the  status  of  the  London  Labour 
Party  is?  It  is  not  stated  in  the  paper 
which  we  .have  before  us.  Mr.  Robshaw 
just  now  referred  to  the  party  machines 
in  the  constituencies.  Is  (ho  London 
Labour  Party  as  distinct  from  the  con- 
stituency parties  or  the  representatives  of 
those  'parties  on  the  various  local 

authorities  something  distinct? Yes. 

— Mr.  Robshaw.  Perhaps  I might  take 
this.  !f  think  we  might  fairly  describe 
.the  London  Labour  Party  as  a federal 
body  of  the  constituency  Labour  partita 
in  its  area  (its  area  comprising  the  coun- 
ties of  London  and  Middlesex),  such  trade 
union  organisations,  district  committees 
and  branches  of  the  Trade  unions  as  are 
affiliated  to  the  London  Labour  Party, 
and,  of  course,  the  co-operative  organisa- 
tion within  our  area.  The  London  Labour 
Party  is  not  in  any  way  a sub-corn  mi  Utee 
of  the  labour  Party  nationally.  We  con- 
sider that  we  are  an  integrated  political 
party  within  the  Counties  of  London  and 
Middlesex,  and  we  have,  as  is  indicated 
in  the  written  statement  of  evidence,  an 
annual  conference  which  elects  an 
executive  committee  responsible  for  the 
affairs  of  the  Ixmdon  Labour  Party  in 
between  the  periods  of  conference. 
It  was  to  such  a conference,  as  I said 
earlier,  that  our  evidence  was  sub- 
mitted and  overwhelmingly  approved. 

Lord  Latham : We  do  not  interfere 

■in  any  way  with  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
stituency organisations. 

12070.  I gathered  that.  Then  I 
gathered  from  youir  evidence  in  para- 
graph 1,  that  there  is  a difference  to  some 
extent  in  your  function  as  compared 
with  the  period  at  or  about  election  time, 

and  the  period,  between  elections. 

Yes. 

12071 . In  the  second  part  of  paragraph 
1 you  say:  — 

" In  the  field  of  local  government  the 
Party  has  amongst  other  things  the 
responsibility  for  the  formulation  of 
municipal  policy  on  a broad  basis  ait 
the  time  of  county  council  elections 
in  London  and  Middlesex.  This  brings 
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into  vary  close  contact  with  the 
'Labour  members  on  the  two  countv 
councils  but  it  should  be  stated  that 
the  London  Labour  Party  refrains  from 
trying  to  determine  the  actions  of 
members  and  does  not  seek  to  control 
county  council  policy  in  between  the 
periods  of  election." 

That  seems  to  be  rather  a subtle  distinc- 
tion, and  I was  wondering  ho.w  you  in 
fact  work  it? The  words  “ in  be- 

tween ’’  perhaps  are  not  happy,  because 
it  implies  at  some  other  time  the  London 
Labour  Party  might  interfere,  but  the 
London  Labour  Party  does  not  interfere 
Prior  to  the  election  it  settles  the  election 
manifesto  having  regard  to  municipal 
and  local  Government  requirements  and 
its  candidates  face  the  electorate  on  that 
election  manifesto.  When  the  election 
is  over  and  the  council  is  elected,  as 
Mr.  Robshaw  has  said,  and  as  is  stated 
in  the  memorandum,  the  London  Labour 
Party  does  not  interfere  or  seek  to  im- 
pose its  views  upon  any  of  the  local 
councils  or  the  members  of  the  local 
councils,  even  where  we  have  a majority. 

12072.  1 was  wondering  when  I read 
this  paragraph— and  I am  completely 
ignorant  about  these  things,  I know 
nothing  about  them  at  all,  and  that  is 
why  I want  guidance — I was  wondering 
whether  the  position  that  you  were  try- 
ing to  indicate  here  would  not  be  more 
clearly  put  if  you  .reversed  the  chrono- 
logical order,  that  is  to  say  that  you 
looked  at  what  the , London  Labour  Party 
docs  in  tbe  ordinary  'way,  and  then  the 
additional  tasks  it  assumed  at  election 
time,  or  just  before  election  time.  As 
I understand  it  you  have  this  annual  con- 
ference. The  London  Labour  Party  is 

a continuing  body? Yes. 

_ 12073.  It  forms  T suppose  a forum  for 
discussion  on  policy  on  the  part  of  its 
members,  constituent  members,  who  may 
be  individuals,  and  some  of  them 

parties  . . . Some  of  us  can  recollect 

that. 


12074.  And  I imagine  that  it  is  at  all 
times  a means  of  formulating  general 
policy  on  municipal  matters?— — Advice 
and  guidance. 

1 2075.  It  formulates  the  general  policy 
of  the  party  with  regard  to  the  muni- 
cipal matters  in  London  and  Middlesex, 

is  that  right? Mr.  Robshaw : That  is 

true.  I think  we  might  . . . 

12076.  May  I just  get  this?  Tell  me 
if  I am  wrong,  because  I am  genuinely 


seeking  information  about  this.  At  elec- 
tion time  naturally  enough  it  becomes 
so  to  speak,  the  central  o ffice  for  London, 
and  the  organiser  to  a large  extent  in  so 
faT  as  central  organisation  in  London 
or  Middlesex  is  required  of  the  elec- 
tion campaign. Lord  Latham : Yes. 

12077.  Which  is  a natural  growth  of 
its  ordinary  day  to  day  functions,  and 
therefore  it  seems  if  you  put  it  the  other 
way  round  you  have  got  probably  nearer 
to  the  organisation  and  objectives  of  the 
Party,  ibut  please,  I want  to  be  put  right 

on  this. 1 think,  if  I may  say  so,  with 

respect,  looked  at  from  the  outside  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  had  the 
chronological  order  somewhat  different, 
but  those  are  the  facts. 

12078.  As  part  of  the  general  organi- 
sation of  the  Party  you  hold  these  con- 
ferences, I gather,  and  you  took  the 
opportunity  I .imagine  at  one  of  those 
conferences — it  was  not  a special  con- 
ference, was  it? Mr.  Robshaw:  No. 

12079.  To  put  before  the  conference 
this  statement  of  evidence  which,  of 
course,  represents  not  only  the  views  of 
the  London  County  Council  but  particu- 
larly represents  tire  views  of  the  London 
Labour  Party.  This  is  municipal  policy 
for  the  London  Labour  Party,  is  that 

right? Mr.  Robshaw:  Yes. — Lord 

Latham : The  London  County  Council 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  framing  of 
this. 

12080.  That  is  what  I thought,  but 
naturally  the  majority  at  any  rate  of  the 
London  County  Council  will,  shall  we 
say,  be  constitutionally  disposed  to  agree 
with  it  having  to  be  fairly  active  in  the 

preparation  of  it. 1 think  there  is  little 

doubt  of  that. 

12081.  You  are  speaking  of  the  same 
people  to  a large  extent.  I think  I have 
it  right  now.  This  is  the  policy  docu- 
ment which  will  within  the  proper 
bounds  of  party  discipline  be  regarded 
as  their  policy  by  not  only  the  London 
Labour  Party  but  the  constituency  labour 
party,  and  presumably  their  representa- 
tives on  the  borough  councils,  in  Middle- 
sex County  Council  and  the  London 
County  Council.  That  is  a fair  way  of 

putting  it? Mr.  Robshaw:  Yes.  I 

would  not  like  you,  however,  to  have  the 
impiession  that  we  are  quite  as  rigid, 
perhaps,  as  laying  it  down  after  this 
evidence  has  been  approved  by  .the  party 
conference  that  it  is,  shall  I say,  binding 
for  all  time  upon  all  affiliated 
organisations. 
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12082.  I did  not  mean  to  suggest  that 

at  all. We  did  make  it  .perfectly  clear 

that  constituency  Labour  parties  with 
their  knowledge  o,f  local  circumstances 
would  in  faot  be  perfectly  free  to.  make 
representation  to  your  Commission  if 
they  should  so  wish.  This  very  point 
was  in  fact  raised. 

12083.  If  you  had  been  here  to  hear 
the  battle  royal  with  Alderman  Ross 
Wyld  and  Alderman  Bennett  you  would 
not  fear  about  that!  I think  I can  say 
that  I am  fairly  clear  in  my  mind.  Does 
the  London  Labour  Party  have  a staff 
at  headquarters?  I suppose  it  .must 
have? Yes,  indeed,  about  10. 

12084.  Research  staff? No,  there 

is  in  fact  a general  staff.  The  structure 
of  the  administration  is  a little  compli- 
cated .in  that  we  have  working  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  London  Labour  Party 
organisers  who  are  strictly  speaking,  and 
quite  properly  so,  organisers  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  National  Executive  of  the 
Labour  Party  from  Transport  House 
The  organisers  who  are  in  London  and 
who  cover  the  Northern  Home  Counties 
(including  Middlesex)  which  is  in  our 
area  are  responsible  to  the  national  exe- 
cutive committee  of  the  Labour  Party 
and  not  to  the  London  Labour  Party,  but 
we  do  generally  work  in  very  close  con- 
tact.— Lord  Latham : Some  of  the 

activities  of  the  staff  include  research. 

12085.  I suppose  they  must  do.  I am 
not  taking  these  things  at  random,  I am 
simply  going  through  your  memoran- 
dum and  taking  them  in  that  order.  The 
next  point  I wanted  to  put  to  you  arises 
on  the  last  two  sentences  of  paragraph  7 
of  your  memorandum  where  you  say: 

“ it  ” — never  mind  what  “ it  ” is — 
“ would  spell  .the  e.nd  of  .London  as  a 
municipal  entity.  London  is  the  capital 
city  and  has  a long  established  civic 
tradition.”  When  you  speak  of  London 
there  you  are  referring  to  the  adminis- 
trative county? Yes,  the  County  of 

London. 

12086.  You  have  amplified  that  this 
morning  in  your  remarks,  and  you  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  .people  do  not 
say  that  they  are  living  in  Battersea  or 
in — I forget  whether  I am  giving  you 
.the  right  parts  that  you  mentioned,  but 

I do  not  think  it  matters  . . . Any 

borough  will  do.  There  are  28  of  them. 

12087.  They  say  .they  live  in  London. 
That  no  doubt  is  true  so  far  as  the 


administrative  county  is  concerned,  but 
would  it  not  be  true  today  having  re- 
gard to  the  way  in  which  .the  .built-up 
area  has  spread  out  to  say  that  a good 
many  people  who  live  outside  the 
administrative  County  of  London  would 
also  naturally  term  themselves  as 
Londoners? 1 suppose  so. 

12088.  For  example,  people  who  live 
in  Enfield,  or  Edmonton,  or  Wood 
Green,  or  places  which  happen  to  be 
in  Middlesex,  would  they  not  feel  them- 
selves to  be  Londoners  just  as  much  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  next  borough 
which  would  happen  to  be  within  the 

administrative  county  of  London? 

Not  I think  as  pronounced  as  those  who 
reside  within  the  county,  but  inasmuch  as 
most  of  the  people  living  outside  the 
county,  Enfield  and  similar  places,  have 
come  from  London,  I should  think 
that  by  and  large  they  would  use  the 
word  London.  It  depends  to  whom  they 
are  speaking,  tf  they  are  talking  to  a 
person  from  the  provinces  I think  they 
would  say  London. — Mr.  Gibson:  This 
is  .particularly  true  with  regard  to  East 
and  West  Ham,  for  instance,  which  are 
technically  outside  London,  but  indeed 
regard  themselves  as  nothing  but 
Londoners. 

12089.  Exactly,  and  1 think  the  same 
does  apply  except  when  you  come  to 
the  River  Lea,  where  it  is  almost  blas- 
phemy to  suggest  after  that  you  are  any- 
thing to  do  with  London,  and  you  will 
appreciate  that ; but  the  point  we  arc 
on  is  this,  .that  so  much  of  your  evidence 
assumes  that  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil area  does  in  fact  coincide  with  the 
area  of  what  you  might  call  London  as 
distinct  from  Greater  London,  and  that 
no  doubt  was  true  at  the  time  when  the 
boundary  was  drawn,  but  would  you  say 

it  is  true  today? Lord  Latham-.  I 

should  have  thought  so.  It  has  acquired, 
shall  I say,  a truth  in  itself  now.  In  90 
years  of  existence  i,t  has  acquired  it. 
The  area  was  chosen  by  reference  to 
those  parts  of  London  which  prepared 
Bills  of  Mortality.  It  is  awkward.  No 
one  would  suggest  that  if  one  was  start- 
ing de  novo  one  would  have  an  area 
with  such  .boundaries,  but  it  is  there,  it 
works. 

12090.  That  I can  understand.  It 
seems  to  me  a highly  respectable  argu- 
ment to  say  it  is  an  anomaly,  and  it 
should  continue  because  anything  else 
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would  be  worse,  and  it  works  anyway ; 
■but  it  is  difficult  to  accept  the  view 
really  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
administrative  County  of  London  define 
a municipal  entity  which  is  called 
London,  to  use  the  phraseology  in  your 

paragraph  7,  is  it  not? The  Royal 

Commission  in  1923  took  that  view. 
They  .referred  to  the  history  of  the 
County  of  London. 

12091.  About  a million  of  your  people 
•have  gone  out  since  then,  and  are  now 

found  in  Middlesex  and  elsewhere. 

There  still  remain  3-J-  million. 

12092.  You  have  lost  those  to  London 
who  say  they  are  not  Londoners  any 
more,  although  they  are  living  in  En- 
field.  3}  million  in  the  county  apart 

from  those  who  have  gone  out  to  En- 
field, or  Boreham  Wood,  or  other  places. 
— Mr.  Gibson : A great  many  of  those 
are  15  to  20  miles  outside  now  by  the 
action  of  the  L.C.C.  itself  in  these  new 
housing  estates,  and  they  are  building 
up  there  quite  clearly  their  own  local 
patriotism,  if  I may  use  the  word,  and 
as  Lord  Latham  has  said  there  are  still 
3j  million  in  London. 

12093.  Far  more  than  a million  have 
gone  out,  because  a great  many  have 
come  in,  and  left  only  the  net  figure  of 
one  million? Yes. 

12094.  The  efflux  must  have  been  very 
much  greater  than  that.  I was  testing 
this  to  see  how  far  you  do  feel  it  is  an 
argument  that  the  London  administrative 
county  is  still  an  administrative  entity 
or  how  far  on  the  grounds  of  administra- 
tive convenience  and  history. Mr. 

Robshaw : T would  say  in  my  movement 
in  Middlesex  from  time  to  time,  although 
I agree  of  course  that  we  are  not 
generally  meeting  members  of  the  general 
public  so  much  as  people  who  are  them- 
selves actively  engaged  in  local  govern- 
ment but  1 have  in  mind  that  there  is  a 
distinct  Middlesex  consciousness  existing. 
I personally  live  just  over  the  border  out- 
side the  County  of  London  in  metro- 
politan Essex,  and  I have  no  doubt  at  all, 
you  mentioned  Ross  Wyld,  in  that  part 
of  the  world  they  are  very  much  alive 
to  the  fact  they  are  not  within  the  ad- 
ministrative County  of  London  and  do 
not  want  to  be. 

12095.  We  know  the  views  of  those 
boroughs  very  effectively,  because  it  was 
pul:  before  us  with  great  vigour  and  the 


utmost  clarity.  Now  may  I just  turn  to 
paragraph  10  where  you  say: 

“ The  likely  effect  on  the  finances 
of  a severely  truncated  Kent,  Essex  and 
Surrey  consequent  upon  the  cutting  off 
of  the  thickly  populated  and  richly 
rated  portions  of  those  counties  leads 
the  London  Labour  Party  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  would  be  unable  to 
maintain  effective  local  government 
services  in  their  remaining  areas, 
mostly  rural,  without  some  new  form 
of  government  assistance.” 

This  is  an  extremely  important  point  on 
which  we  are  trying  to  get  all  the  in- 
formation we  can,  and  we  are  having 
a good  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  figures 
about  this.  Curiously  enough  such 
figures  that  we  have  got  rather  suggest 
the  assumption  that  the  truncated  parts 
of  Essex,  Kent  and  Surrey  would  be 
better  off  than  most  of  the  counties  in 
England.  Can  we  have  the  figures  on 
which  you  have  come  to  this  conclusion 
that  they  would  be  unable  to  maintain 

effective  local  government  services? 

Lord  Latham : We  have  not  at  this  stage 
I think  any  figures.  It  was  only 
expressed  on  general  experience  and 
appraisal,  as  it  were.  It  was  sent  in  from 
colleagues  from  Kent,  Essex  and  Surrey. 

12096.  I see,  so  this  is  merely  a 
general  view  and  is  not  the  result  of  the 
study  of  any  particular  figures  or 

statistics,  is  that  so? Yes — Mr. 

Gibson:  It  is  surely  obvious  that  the 
parts  that  we  are  referring  to — Waltham- 
stow, West  Ham  and  East  Ham,  and  so 
on — are  all  highly  rated  areas  and  have 
built  up  quite  a substantial  rate  income 
which  if  they  were  merged  into  a larger 
regional  London  would  be  lost  to  the 
county,  and  the  county  would  lose  cer- 
tain powers  and  responsibilities. 

12097.  That  is  so,  but  they  would  also 
be  rid  of  the  obligation  to  provide  some 
very  expensive  facilities  in  those  areas. 

That  is  true  but  they  would  still  be 

left  with  a lot  of  powers  and  with  the 
wealthiest  parts  of  their  county  lopped 
off. — Lord  Latham : That  would  not  be 
the  case  if  you  have  regard  to  East  Ham 
and  West  Ham. 

12098.  No ; I did  not  correct  Mr. 
Gibson  about  that.  East  Ham  and  West 
Ham  are  not  in  (the  county  at  all,  they 

are  county  boroughs. They  would  be 

in  metropolitan  Essex. 
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12099.  The  next  thing  I wanted  to  ask 
about  was  paragraph  13  where  you  say: 

“ Within  ithe  existing  structure  it 
is  felt  that  there  is  room  for  a greater 
pleasure  of  devolution  of  powers  by 
negotiation  between  the  County 
Councils,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs,  and  County  District 
Councils  as  appropriate 

We  know  there  has  been  some  negotia- 
tion in  London,  and  we  know  there  has 
been  a great  deal  of  negotiation  in 
Middlesex ; we  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  whole  course  of  it.  In 
London  I think  the  position  is  that  no 
agreement  has  been  arrived  at  which  has 
received  the  approval  of  the  Ministry  of 

Health? If  I may  interpose  there,  it 

is  not  so  much  that  the  Minister  has  not 
agreed  to  the  proposal  but  that  he  has 
suggested,  and  wisely  I think,  that  before 
anything  is  done  in  respect  of  them  the 
report  of  the  Commission  should  be 
awaited. 

12100.  I say  no  agreement  has  been 
reached  which  has  yet  received  the  assent 
of  the  Minister — 1 think  that  is  accurate? 
Yes. 

12101.  So  far  as  Middlesex  is  con- 
cerned as  you  know  there  is  a good  deal 
of  friction  between  the  county  districts 
and  the  county  council,  a good  deal  of 
almost  mutual  recrimination  between 

them? Oh,  yes.  I was  in  some  of  it 

when  I was  Lord  Lieutenant. 

12102.  I expect  you  were,  and  know 
that  no  negotiation  is  at  present  really 
going  on  at  all.  If  you  say  that  the 
matter  of  devolution  is  to  ‘be  dealt  with 
by  negotiation  I suppose  in  the  last  re- 
sort you  mean  that  while  the  county 
would  naturally  discuss  tlhe  matter  with 
the  lower-tier  authorities,  in  the  last  re- 
sort it  would  be  for  the  county  to  say 
how  much  should  the  devolved  and  bow 
much  should  not  be,  because  the  assent 
and  agreement  of  the  county  would  be 

required? It  would  be  required  and 

also',  of  course,  that  of  the  Minister, 

12103.  Also  the  Minister.  But  it  is 
your  view  really — I want  to  put  this  and 
see  whether  I am  right  or  wrong — 'that 
no  powers  should  'be  taken  away  by  con- 
ferment, or  dealt  with  by  devolution,  in 
any  way  except  to  the  extent  'that  the 
county  council  in  question,  whether 
Middlesex  or  'London,  agree  that  that 
conferment  or  devolution  should  take 


place.  Is  that  correct? 1 think  that 

is  substantially  correct.  If  two  parties 
are  going  in  to  'negotiate  to  resolve  a 
problem  the  agreement  of  both  of  them 
is  necessary  before  the  solution  can  be 
achieved.  Of  course,  there  is  always 
(he  reserve  power  that  the  Minister  can 
make  an  order. 

12104.  In  some  respects,  not  in  others. 

iNot  in  all  respects,  but  I should 

imagine  that  if  there  was  likely  to  be 
any  substantial  transfer  of  powers, 
whether  by  delegation  or  conferment, 
the  Minister  would  arm  himself  with  the 
appropriate  power  to  make  orders.  Wc 
have  to  have  some  now  legislation  in 
any  case. 

12105.  It  is  put  to  us  by  the  London 
County  Council  really  that  (his  should  be 
dealt  with  by  negotiation.  It  is  put  to 
us  in  the  same  words  practically  by  the 
Standing  Joint  Committee  of  the  Metro- 
politan Boroughs  with  the  exception  that 
a minority  of  thorn  say  they  would  rather 
it  be  done  by  recommendation  of  this 
Commission  than  by  negotiation.  It  is 
put  to  us  by  a number  of  people  (hat 
it  should  be  done  by  negotiation,  but 
in  each  case  that  really  does  mean  that 
in  the  last  resort  it  should  lie  for  the 
county,  subject  of  course  to  the  Minister, 

to  decide,  should  it  not  ? Mr. 

Robshaw : Does  it  not  'mean  that  be- 
cause you  have  representation  from  the 
county  that  this  should  be  done  by 
negotiation  and  representation  from  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs  Standing  Joint 
Committee,  representing  the  28,  that  there 
does  in  fact  exist  already  a large  degree 
of  mutual  trust  between  the  two  tiers  of 
local  government  within  London,  within 
the  county?  I would  fed  that  to  some 
extent  the  county  and  the  boroughs 
between  them  had  already  gone  some  way 
in  1955  towards  .the  devolution  of 
functions.  I would  also  -think  that  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs  Standing  Com- 
mittee has  started  the  negotiations  quite 
early  in  submitting  to  this  Commission 
a very  long  list  of  functions  which  it 
would  llkie  to  have  delegated  or  con- 
ferred to  them  by  'the  London  County 
Council  and  in  all  probability  they  may 
be  .asking  for  more  than  they  -may  reason- 
ably expect  to  gat  at  one  go-. 

12106.  L think  one  has  to  face  the 
political  implications  of  this.  Of  course, 
we  are  not  concerned  with  polities  on 
this  Commission,  but  they  are  facts  of 
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life  we  cannot  ignore.  The  majority  of 
the  L.C.C.  take  this  line,  by  negotia- 
tion ; the  minority  of  the  L.C.C.  make 
quite  different  proposals.  The  Standing 
Joint  Committee  make  the  same  proposal, 
by  negotiation,  hut  several  of  their 
members  wiho  attended  before  us  said 
they  wanted  to  dissent  from  this  proviso, 
by  negotiation,  and  wanted  conferment 
by  possibly  an  Aot  of  .Parliament  which 
we  might  influence  in  any  recommenda- 
tion we  made.  The  long  and  short  of  it 
is  this,  that  ait  seems  .to  me  that  on  this 
subject  the  municipal  authorities  in 
London  at  any  rate  divide  on  political 
lines.  Thovse  that  are  controlled  by  the 
Labour  Party  say  they  want  it  done  by 
negotiation,  with  the  L.C.C.,  and  the  rest 
of  them  say  no.  The  rest  of  them  say  no1 
obviously  because  they  think  they  wil 
not  get  anything  by  negotiation  with  the 
L.C.C.,  or  not  what  they  want — .put  it 
that  way— whereas  those  who  are  con- 
nected one  way  and  another  through  the 
London  Labour  Party  feel  that  perhaps 
with  the  good  offices  of  the  party  tlhe 
same  so-nt  of  negotiation  might  have  a 
chance  of  success. 

ft  cannot  be  a coincidence  that  ithis 
phrase  “ by  negotiation  ” comes  up 
almost  like  a musical  theme  in  the 
evidence  of  all  the  authorities  where  there 
is  a majority  of  your  party.  I had  better 
put  this  bluntly  as  I am  going  to1  put 
many  things  bluntly  to.  the  other  side. 
— — Lord  Latham : As  far  as  the  L.C.C. 
is  concerned,  there  .have  been  negotia- 
tions and  as  one  who  was  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  transferring  the  personal 
health  services  from  the  boroughs  to  the 
county  council  in  the  1947  scheme  I 
know  how  difficult  it  is.  No  other  way 
would  have  resolved  the  difficulty,  it  had 
to  be  by  -negotiation.  The  negotiations 
were  prolonged  and  difficult.  In  a matter 
of  this  -kind  it  is  the  case  that  points  of 
view  out  across  party  loyalties.  Some  of 
the  most  recalcitrant  people  in  the 
boroughs  iin  connection  with  this 
transfer — the  taking  away  of  powers 
from  them  to-  give  them  to  the  London 
County  Council—' were  my  own  friends. 
I i think  in  any  case  it  will  'have  to  be 
done  ultimately  iby  negotiation  because 
there  are  so  many  details. 

12107.  It  is  such  an  ambiguous  phrase 
“ -by  negotiation  ”,  and  we  have  rather 
got  into  the  habit  on  this  Commission 
of  trying  to  find  out  w-hat  the  phrases 
really  mean.  I am  inclined  to  the  view, 


and  I want  you  to  tell  me  if  I am  wrong, 
that  “by  negotiation”  really  means 
this ; that  under  no  circumstances  should 
there  be  any  transfer  of  power,  either  by 
conferment  or  by  devolution  from  the 
County  of  London,  or  the  County  of 
Middlesex  to  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
in  London,  to  the  county  districts  in 
Middlesex,  without  the  consent  of  the 
county  council  in  each  case.  Is  that 

right? Personally,  we  cannot  speak 

for  Middlesex.  -We  are  not  necessarily 
qualified,  without  reserve,  to  speak  for 
the  London  County  Council. 

12108.  I am  asking  you  what  you 
mean  when  you  say  “ by  negotiation  ” 
in  your  own  evidence,  in  .paragraph  13. 

There  is  nothing  in  that  paragraph 

as  to  what  should  happen  if  the  negotia- 
tions break  down.  That  is  the  point. 

12109.  It  is  an  ambiguous  phrase.  I 
really  want  to  know — I very  seriously 
want  to  know — whether  it  is  your  view 
that  there  should  be  no  powers  trans- 
ferred from  the  London  County  Council 
to  a metropolitan  borough,  or  from  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  to  a county 
distict  without  the  consent  of  the 
London  County  Council  in  one  case  and 
the  Middlesex  County  Council  in  the 

other. My  answer  to  that  would  be, 

not  without  the  consent  of  the  London 
County  Council,  or  the  .direction  of  the 
Minister. 

,12110.  Or  the  direction  of  the  Minis- 
ter, I see.  That  is  within  the  existing 
law,  direction  within  the  existing  law? 

If  he  has  not  -got  power  let  him 

take  some.  There  will  have  to  be  legis- 
lation which  includes  powers  to  make 
orders  of  this  kind. — Mr.  Gibson : Surely 
there  is  nothing  ambiguous  about  the 
use  of  those  words.  It  is  an  historical 
experience  which  has  been  going  on  ever 
since  the  war  ended.  I have  no  doubt 
that  the  county  council  would  produce 
the  list  of  powers  which  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  boroughs  by  agreement, 
by  discussing  it  with  the  Standing  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs.  One  or  the  other,  one  slightly 
more  than  the  other  side,  thought  they 
ought  to  fight  but  in  the  end  agreement 
has  been  reached,  on  such  -matters,  for 
instance,  as  -the  town  planning  powers 
some  of  which  have  been  transferred  to 
the  boroughs.  It  has  worked  and  it  has 
worked  successfully  without  creating 
f rich' on.  I know  those  who  are  not 
very  interested  in  maintaining  the  present 
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local  government  organisation  are  saying 
the  opposite,  but  the  fact  is  that  it  has 
worked  .by  discussion  between  the  Stand- 
ing Joint  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs  and  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil, and  it  is  going  on  all  the  time,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
work  even  more  widely  in  the  future. 

You  see,  Parliament  cannot  do  it.  I 
have  just  .been  thrown  out  of  Parliament 
so  J can  say  this  now.  Parliament  can 
■lay  -down  .general  principles  but  .it  really 
cannot  deal  with  the  myriad  details  of 
administration  which  crop  up  when  a bill 
has  been  passed.  We  have  found  that 
out  in  connection  with  our  housing  legis- 
lation. If  you  can  get  the  local  authori- 
ties concerned  to  agree  to  talk  matters 
over  in  a friendly  way  you  reach  agree- 
ment in  the  end  if  they  desire  to  do 
so,  and  that  is  what  has  been  happening 
in  London,  and  that  is  why  there  has 
been  so  much  peace  in  London  since  the 
war. 

Chairman : Those  are  the  general 

points  I wanted  to  ask  about  and  I 
think  we  can  now  proceed  to  other 
matters  unless  any  other  .member  has 
any  general  points  to  raise, 

12111.  Mr.  Cadbury.  .1  think  this  is 
a general  .point.  In  paragraph  7 you 
refer  to  the  proposal  that  there  might 
be  a whole  series  of  county  boroughs 
throughout  the  London  area  and  you 
point  out  that  there  would  be  difficulty 
in  making  a broad  London  pattern  if  the 
whole  of  London  was  fragmented  into 
Croydons  and  West  Hams.  I think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  on  the  whole  the  evidence 
we  have  received  has  not  ignored  the 
total  London  problem  and  that  the  word 
“ most  purpose  ” rather  than  “ ail  pur- 
pose ” has  been  used  in  the  evidence  we 
have  received. 

The  question  I should  like  to  put  to 
you,  Lord  Latham,  is  this  that  in  a good 
many  areas  a population  over  100,000 
is  considered  the  minimum  for  the  rest 
of  the  country  for  most  if  not  all  pur- 
pose powers  and  there  are  a lot  situated 
within  the  Greater  London  area,  in  the 
London  County  Council  area,  a lot  in 
Middlesex  and  a lot  in  Essex,  and  so 
on.  I think  you  make  the  point  that 
an  area  like  London  needs  some- 
thing more  than  just  a series  of  frag- 
mented districts  but  I should  be  interested 
if  you  could  indicate  the  reasons  why 


areas  in  the  London  County  Council 
area — the  obvious  one  is  Wandsworth, 
but  there  are  plenty  of  others,  Islington, 
Hackney,  and  so  on — must  be  treated 
differently  for  these  functions  from  areas 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  For 
example,  I think  Southampton  has  about 
the  same  population  as  Hackney.  I 
should  like  to  draw  from  you  your 
reason  why  Hackney  should  not  have 
the  most  purpose  services  that  are 

exercised  by  Southampton. Well, 

for  the  reason  that  the  services  would 
be  split  up.  You  could  not  stop  at 
Hackney.  You  would  ultimately  have  a 
rump  in  the  county  left  with  very  little, 
shall  I say,  financial  specific  gravity,  with 
very  little  rateable  value.  Supposing 
Stepney  was  left,  who  is  going  to  look 
after  Stepney? 

12112.  That  is  obviously  an  argument 
for  not  doing  it,  but  I think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  there  has  been  put  before  us 
the  suggestion  that  rather  than  leave  a 
few  small  units,  and  they  are  relatively 
the  minority  rather  than  the  majority, 
amalgamation  into  units  of  100,000,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  is  a possible 
alternative.  Now  X am  not  arguing  the 
case,  I am  merely  asking  for  your  com- 
ments on  the  case  which  has  been  put  to 
us  by  those  people  who  think  that 
London  should  be  covered  by  a series  of 

most  purpose  authorities. Looking  at 

this  problem,  and  other  problems  con- 
cerning London,  one  must  recognise  that 
London  is  polarised.  At  one  end  of 
London  you  have  the  poor  boroughs,  at 
the  other  end  you  have  the  less  poor, 
and  in  between  you  have  the  rich,  in- 
cluding the  City.  Well  now,  it  is  no 
good  amalgamating  three  poor  boroughs  ; 
the  unity  which  ensues  from  the  amalga- 
mation of  three  poor  boroughs  does  not 
make  them  rich,  and  financially  the 
taking  of  the  City  for  instance  out  of  the 
county,  the  City’s  large  contribution  by 
way  of  rates,  including  the  education 
rates,  and  it  has  very  few  children  to 
educate  because  it  has  a population  of 
10,000,  5,900  of  whom  are  electors,  and 
the  rest  are  not,  the  whole  financial  set- 
up would  need  to  be  altered,  and  as  Mr. 
Prichard,  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  said,  X think  in  the  evidence 
which  he  tendered  to  the  Commission, 
equalisation  could  not  take  place  with 
county  boroughs,  or  with  most  purpose 
boroughs,  and  I think  that  is  right. 
Moreover  you  would  be  in  danger  of 
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getting  away  from  the  principle  of  griev- 
ance before  supply,  that  is,  control  by 
those  who  have  to  find  the  money. 

12113.  We  are  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  argument  that  London  needs  an 
equalisation  scheme  in  order  really  to 
take  care  of  the  greatly  enhanced  wealth 
of  the  central  areas  like  Westminster  and 
the  City  rather  than,  I think,  because  any 
one  area  is  now  particularly  poor,  but 
leaving  aside  the  need  for  equalisation, 
and  thinking  in  terms  of  the  services 
rather  than  how  you  finance  them,  do 
you  feel  that  there  are  reasons  in  London 
why  Hackney  should  not  be  given  the 
same  sort  of  powers  that  Southampton 
is  given?  Those  are  taken  quite  at 
random  but  I believe  the  population  are 

about  the  same. 1 think  they  are.  I 

represented  Hackney  on  the  London 
County  Council,  and  I think  they  are 
about  the  same. 

12114.  We  really  want  help  on  this 
problem  because  we  receive  a great  deal 
of  evidence  and  in  a rather  sweeping 
term  in  this  paragraph  you  dismiss  the 
county  borough  pattern.  I think  it  is 
fair  to  say  we  have  had  relatively  little 
evidence  which  has  suggested — we  have 
had  some — county  borough  status,  but 
we  have  had  a good  deal  which  suggests 
most  purpose  status.  We  are  very 
anxious  to  get  our  facts  clear  and  the 
opinions  of  people.  It  would  help  us 
to  be  more  than  just  the  parson  gener- 
ally against  sin! 1 am  sure  you  will 

not  mind  my  suggesting  that  an  analogy 
is  a helpful  method  of  submission  at 
times  but  it  can  be  defective.  For  in- 
stance, you  have  suggested  that  because 
Southampton  is  a county  borough  and  is 
an  allipurpose  entity,  and  had  a popu- 
lation roughly  equal  to  that  of  Hackney, 
Hackney  should  have  the  same  powers, 
Well,  you  might  equally  argue  that 
Ealing  which  had  a population  twice  the 
size  of  Canterbury  should  be  given 
county  borough  powers. 

12115.  Chairman'.  They  do  argue  it, 

and  frequently  have  done ! 1 know, 

but  it  has  been  rejected.  Take  Merthyr 
Tydfil,  for  instance,  which  has  a popu- 
lation of  under  30,000.  Well,  there  are 
many  other  urban  districts,  municipal 
boroughs,  with  very  much  larger  popu- 
lations than  that,  but  really  looking  at 
the  problem  as  a whole  the  whole  pat- 
tern of  local  government  in  .this  country, 
because  if  I may  say  so  with  respect  what 
is  done  in  the  Greater  London  area  will 


have  to  fit  in  with  what  is  done  as  a 
result  of  the  other  Commission’s  activi- 
ties outside,  do  we  want  to  proliferate 
county  boroughs?  Would  we  not  be  very 
pleased  if  there  were  not  so  many  county 
boroughs  in  Lancashire,  for  instance? 

Chairman : I do  not  think  .that  is  quite 
the  trouble  we  feel,  but  would  you  put 
yourself  into  the  position  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  a moment.  One  day  we  shall 
have  to  make  a report  and  one  of  the 
factors  which  we  must  take  into  account 
•is  that  .there  is  a national  policy  now  with 
regard  to  local  . government  throughout 
the  country  which  provides  for  county 
borough  status  at  a certain  level  of  popu- 
lation and  compulsory  delegation  at 
other  levels  of  population,  and  so  forth. 
There  are  .two  exceptions  so  far  from  that 
policy ; first  is  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Commission  have  been  asked  to 
look  at  conurbations  outside  London 
especially,  which  they  are  doing  as  we 
all  know,  and  this  Royal  Commission 
has  been  asked  to  advise  the  Govern- 
ment before  the  Government  decide 
whether  the  general  pattern  of  policy  in 
the  rest  of  the  country  shall  or  shall 
not  be  applied  to  the  area  of  Greater 
London.  It  is  quite  essential  for  us,  is 
it  not,  to  explain  why  we  think  the  pat- 
tern outside  London  is  not  suitable  for 
Greater  London,  if  we  do  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  suitable?  We 
have  not  come  to  any  conclusion  yet,  and 
we  get  remarkably  little  help  from 
authorities  on  that  subject.  They  say 
that  everything  is  fine,  the  status  quo  is 
.perfect,  Iron  don  County  Council  is  mar- 
vellous, Middlesex  County  Council  is 
good,  and  so  on,  and  so  forth,  and  there 
is  nothing  that  need  be  done  except  keep 
•the  status  quo.  That  does  not  help  us 
much  really  in  answering  that  particular 
question  which  we  will  have  to  answer  in 
.any  report  we  write.  We  are  .trying  to 
get  help  wherever  we  can.  That  is  really 
it,  is  it  not  Mr.  Cadbury? 

12116.  Mr.  Cadbury : Yes. Mr. 

Gibson:  The  remark  I would  make  is 
that  it  seems  to  me  plain  common  sense 
that  if  you  split  London  up  into  8,  9 or 
10  or  a dozen  county  boroughs  you  are 
inevitably  going  to  create  a situation  in 
which  the  good  government  of  London 
will  fail.  They  will  all  be  scrambling  to 
steal  each  other’s  powers  and  there  will 
be  no  unity.  We  will  get  back  to  the 
situation  we  had  before  the  London 
County  Council  was  created,  in  different 
circumstances,  different  aspects  probably, 
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but  there  will  be  no  unity  at  all.  There 
will  be  overall  problems  which  no  in- 
dividual borough  in  London  can  tackle. 

You  have  talked  about  town  planning, 
that  is  an  obvious  overall  problem.  There 
is  another  matter  in  London  which  has 
never  been  solved  yet  and  that  is  how 
to  get  rid  of  household  refuse.  Each 
borough  does  its  own,  or  where  they  are 
able  to  join  together  they  try  to  do  that, 
but  it  is  obviously  a much  more  expen- 
sive business  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  in 
spite  of  the  report  many  years  ago  now 
by  a Ministry  official  that  it  ought  to  be 
centrally  controlled  it  still  is  not,  largely 
because  of  what  I call  patriotism  and 
local  jealousies. 

12117.  Chairman : I tell  you,  Mr. 
Gibson,  we  are  in  danger  of  becoming 

experts  on  refuse  disposal  ! 1 am 

very  glad  to  hear  it  because  I think  it 
is  one  of  the  big  problems  for  London. 
That  is  one  sort  of  problem  and  there 
are  others  like  town  planning,  and  then 
there  is  education ; they  are  overall 
(problems  which  can  only  be  effectively 
dealt  with  in  the  interests  of  the  people 
by  a county  council  organisation  which 
can  finance  itself  over  the  whole  area. 

I do  not  say  personally  that  the  tiny 
boroughs  whioh  exist  now  are  there  for 
all  time,  but  there  are  these  big  problems 
Which  would  not  be  solved  but  would 
still  be  there  if  boroughs  were  created 
•into  a series  of  county  boroughs, 
whether  of  100,000  or  200,000  or 
300,000 — I think  there  are  about  300,000 
in  Wandsworth  for  instance.  It  would 
not  solve  these  problems,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  history  proves  it  would  result 
in  bad  government  and,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  be  done.  Lord  Latham : I think 
we  must  be  clear  what  we  mean  by 
county  boroughs.  If  we  are  to  have 
county  boroughs  in  London  then  there 
will  be  no  liaison  between  them  because 
they  are  each  and  entity  to  itself 
and  all  purpose.  The  main  services 
would  have  to  be  divided  between  them, 
and  that  is  one  proposition  which  I 
think  would  be  disastrous.  It  would 
fragment  the  social  services  of  London 
to  the  detriment  of  the  people  of 
London.  But  it  may  be  said  that  we 
are  not  proposing  to  have  county 
(boroughs  in  the  full  panoply,  as  it  were, 
of  county  boroughs  now,  we  propose  to 
have  a delightfully  described  “ most 
purpose  ” authority,  by  which  of  course 
is  implied  that  that  authority  would  not 
be  an  all  purpose  authority.  It  would 


have  certain  to  'be  determined  functions, 
duties  and  (powers,  and  there  would  be 
another  tier  authority  dealing  with 
general  questions  of  policy  applicable 
to  the  whole  of  the  second  tier  authori- 
ties. Well  now,  except  as  regards  the 
general  question  of  policy  that  would 
involve  fragmenting  the  services  which 
are  now  provided  centrally  and  on  a 
unitary  basis  by  .the  London  County 
Council,  and  I cannot  sec  that  that 
would  have  any  advantages  but  I can 
see  that  it  would  have  great  disadvant- 
ages. Hackney,  for  instance,  I think 
it  has  a population  now  of  about  160,000. 
— Mr.  Rohsliaw : 165,000. — Lord 

Latham : That  is  a fair  guess  ! It  was 
of  course  well  over  200,000  in  1934. 
Hackney  might  be  able  to  be  viable  but 
what  about  the  adjoining  'boroughs  of 
Stoke  Newington,  Stepney,  Bethnal 
Green  and  Shoreditch?  Even  if  those 
considerations  (which  I have  just 
advanced  were  disposed  of  what  advant- 
age is  it  thought  would  result  from 
splitting  up  the  unitary  services  of  the 
/London  County  Council? 

12118.  Mr.  Cadbury : I am  not  argu- 
ing the  case,  I am  merely  asking  that 
you  should  support  your  argument  for 
not  doing  lit  with  as  much  force  as  you 
like  to  put  into  it.  We  have  had  such 
clear  statements  on  this  question  from 
some  people  that  we  feel  that  those 
who  oppose  it  should  be  given  every 
opportunity  to  put  forward  and  argue 
their  reasons.  As  the  Chairman  points 
out  it  is  a question  that  we  cannot 
evade. -You  cannot  evade  it,  I agree. 

Chairman : Can  we  go  on  to  the  other 
subjects  Mr.  Cadbury,  would  you  like 
to  take  planning  and  traffic? 

12119.  Mr.  Cadbury'.  Tt  really  leads 
on  from  my  last  question.  In  your 
paragraph  8 you  speak  of  the  problems 
which  affect  the  region  as  a whole  and 
I,  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you 
are  satisfied,  leaving  the  counties  as  they 
are  at  present,  not  departing  from  the 
fact  with  planning  particularly  that  the 
county  council — the  upper-tier  authority 
— is  responsible,  and  I think  there  is 
very  little  doubt  from  all  the  evidence 
we  have  received  that  that  is  an  accepted 
fact,  that  for  broad  planning  purposes 
the  upper-tier  authority  must  have  the 
final  determining  say,  how  far  are  you 
satisfied  as  the  London  Labour  Party 
that  the  problems  of  London  as  a whole, 
of  the  region,  are  properly  covered  by 
the  nine  planning  authorities  in  the 
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region-nthere  are  three  county  'boroughs, 
that  brings  it  up  to  nine ; six  counties 
and  three  county  boroughs,'  and  I think 

the  Oity  has  a little  special  part? 1 

think,  by  and  large,  it  is  working  satis- 
factorily because,  of  course,  the  Minister 
is  the  co-ordinating  factor  an  the 
examination  of  the  development  plans. 
We  had  a development  plan  for  Greater 
London,  as  you  know,  prepared  by 
Abercrombie,  after  the  County  of 
London  plan,  and  I should  have  thought, 
that  that  was  adequate  procedure  for 
dealing  with  the  region. 

12120.  Perhaps  I can  take  you  up 
on  ithat,  If  I refer  ito  .the  Abercrombie 
plan  I am  referring  to  the  Greater  Lon- 
don plan  and  that  of  course  was  initiated 
by  the  Minister  before  .there  was  any 
comprehensive  legislation  on  town  and 
country  planning.  Some  people  to 
whom  we  have  put  this  question  have 
said  quite  clearly  that  the  Greater 
London  problem  is  too  great  a problem 
for  local  government  to  initiate  future 
planning  and  it  must,  therefore,  rest  on 
the  Minister  to  select  a new  Abercrombie 
and  com  mission  a new  Abercrombie  who 
clearly  would  work  in  consultation  with 
the  planning  authorities;  that  it  is  too 
complicated  a question,  it  is  a national 
question  rather  than  a local  question. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  evidence 
to  suggest  that  this  must  still  remain  a 
local  government  function,  initiation  of 
all  this,  'because  the  Minister  .has  a 
judiciary  power,  he  must  have  the  final 
say,  and  he  cannot  be  both  advocate  and 
judge.  I would  like  to  press  you  on  this 
broad  tissue  as  to  whether  you  feel  it 
is  still  a function  that  ought  to  be 
Initiated  by  local  government,  whatever 
the  pattern  of  local  government,  or 
really  that  it  is  too  great  for  local  govern- 
ment and,  therefore,  it  must  be  initiated 

by  national  government. If  it  is  too 

great  for  local  government,  I think  it 
would  be  too  great  for  national  govern- 
ment. I think  the  function  of  the 
Minister  is  not  necessarily — indeed  is 
not — to  initiate  development  proposals 
and  planning  proposals,  but  to  examine 
them  when  they  have  been  initiated,  not 
only  as  regards  their  effect  upon  the 
development  area  from  which  they 
emanate  but  .their  effect  upon  the  rest 
of  the  country,  because  certain  develop- 
ment in  or  around  Birmingham,  for 
instance,  can  have  some  effect  which 
would  be  felt  as  far  as  Llandudno  or 
North  Wales,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 


if  is  the  Minister’s  obligation  to  co- 
ordinate and  fit  in  the  development  plans 
which  for  their  local  elements  should 
be  initiated  by  the  appropriate  local 
authority. 

12121.  I think  we  are  all  agreed  that 
the  final  word  must  rest  with  the 
Minister  ; he  has  to  say  yes  or  no  to 

every  scheme. May  I go  a little 

further,  Mr.  Cadbury?  I think,  sooner 
or  later,  we  shall  have  ito  face  up  to 
this ; the  Minister’s  activity  in  regard  to 
planning  and  development  ought  not  to 
be  'limited  to  his  being  able  to  say  yes 
or  no,  which  we  know  he  can.  He 
should  take,  or  his  department — which 
will  have  to  be  expanded — ought  to 
take  a more  close  view — not  a too 
decisive  view  as  to  detail. 

12122.  I wanted  to  draw  you  on  'this 
because  dearly  'regional  planning,  as 
opposed  even  to  county  planning,  is 
probably  the  most  difficult — I .think  Mr. 
Gibson  referred  ito  it — one  of  the  most 
difficult  functions  of  government  whether 
it  be  local  or  national  which  we  have  to 
face,  and  I was  not  too  clear  about  your 
■paragraph  8.  I gather  from  what  you 
say  now  that  you  feel  that  rather  than  an 
area  authority  with  teeth  in  it,  with 
powers  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
Greater  London  as  a whole,  you  think 
the  Minister  ought  to  really  take  a more 
•detailed  interest  at  the  initiating  stage 
of  what  the  future  plans  of  Greater 

London  will  be. Yes.  There  are 

many  other  things  I can  suggest  the 
Minister  should  do  but  that  does  not 
arise. 

12123.  I think  the  other  aspect  of 
planning  is  really  roads.  I expect  both 
you  and  I are  now  fairly  conversant  with 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  which 
Mr.  Nugent  was  chairman  which  deals 
with  the  roads  of  the  London  County 
Council  area.  This  would  appear  to 
'be  one  of  those  problems  in  which  the 
croads  of  the  London  County  Council 
area  cannot  possibly  be  settled  by  them- 
selves, this  is  'specifically  a regional 
problem.  I am  just  wondering  whether 
your  answer  would  be  the  same  when  it 
comes  to  the  road  pattern  of  Greater 
London  and  whether  .this  should  be  left 
ito  the  initiative  of  the  authorities — the 
highway  authorities  if  you  like— that 
comprise  Greater  London,  the  county 
authorities  and  county  boroughs,  or 
whether  again  this  is  a thing  in  which 
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you  feel  that  the  problem  is  so  complex 
that  the  Minister  ought  to  take  the 

initiative. As  regards  the  roads  which 

come  to  the  periphery  of  London  they 
are  for  the  most  part  trunk  roads,  they 
are  paid  for  wholly  .by  the  state.  Now 
London,  of  course,  -has  not  that  facility. 
London  does  not  get  100  per  cent. ; the 
most  it  gets  is  75  per  cent.,  and  it  has 
to  fight  for  that,  at  least  it  did  when  I 
was  there.  The  Minister  is  already  con- 
cerned as  to  the  point  of  juncture  of 
the  trunk  road  with  London.  He  ought 
to  be,  and  no  doubt  is  advised  as  to 
wihait  ithe  traffic  position  will  'be,  what 
number  of  vehicles  is  likely  to  be 
attracted  by  a new  road,  and  so.  forth. 
If  seems  to  me  you  have  got  the 
machinery  for  proper  liaison  and  an 
energetic  Minister — i am  not  criticising 
anybody — if  he  uses  those  powers  would 
in  fact  have  much  more  than  a regional 
direction  or  guidance,  he  would  have 
national  guidance.  The  problem  ait  the 
moment  is  that  we  make  a nice  10  inch 
main,  to  use  a simile,  to  bring  traffic 
■into  London  and  when  it  reaches  London 
it  finds  that  the  main  is  5 inches,  if  that. 

Mr.  Cadbury.  As  an  occasional  road 
user  I can  confirm  a .personal  dissatis- 
faction with  the  present  pattern  of  roads 
but  I am  really  concerned  here  with  the 
pattern  ot  government  which  is  going 
to  improve  the  position.  I am  going  to 
assume — 1 am  an  optimist — that  we  are 
going  to  vastly  improve  the  position  so 
as  to  try  .and  keep  pace  with  the  ever 
growing  number  of  vehicles  that  use 
the  road.  I am  really  only  concerned 
with  what  you  as  the  London  Labour 
Party  would  recommend  as  .the  pattern 
of  government  which  will  tackle  this 
quite  obviously  major  and  very  difficult 
problem. 

12124.  Chairman : Who  is  going  to 
order  the  night  size  of  main,  to  take  your 

own  analogy? We  must  bear  this  in 

mind  that  for  reasons  which  may  be 
good  or  may  be  bad,  which  we  may  or 
may  not  accept,  'there  has  not  been  very 
much — I am  not  saying  this  in  any  poli- 
tical way — dynamism  at  the  Ministry  of 
Transport.  That  may  be  due  to  lack 
of  money,  and  things  of  that  kind.  How- 
ever, I believe  that  with  active  and 
dynamic  Ministry  of  Transport  liaison 
arrangements,  the  development  plans  of 
all  the  various  parts  of  this  country 
should  be  knit  into  one  acceptable  and 
efficient  pattern. 


In  London — this  is  not  the  view  of 
.the  London  Labour  Party,  but  I put  it 
forward,  it  is  a personal  view— I think 
■that  soon,  and  I hope  it  may  be  soon,  the 
question  of  traffic  and  roads  will  have 
to  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  the 
providers  of  public  transport.  From  that 
ray  own  view  is  that  it  would  n,o.t  only 
be  more  desirable  but  it  would  be  as 
cheap,  and  probably  cheaper,  to  go 
underground  than  to  pay  the  large,  I 
will  not  say  exorbitant,  but  the  large 
sums  which  have  to  be  paid  for  the 
acquisition  of  properties  for  a major  road 
improvement,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
it  means  a loss  very  often  of  historical 
buildings  and  sometimes  a defacement 
of  the  area  through  which  the  road  may 
go.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
good  case  to  be  made  that  in  respect  of 
the  capital  .cost  of  building  a tube — not 
running  it  or  providing  the  equipment 
which  will  run  through  it — there  is  a 
good  case  to  be  made  for,  I will  not 
say  a subsidy,  but  for  a grant  to  be 
made  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tube,  not  less  than  would  be 
obtained  by  the  London  County  Council 
if  it  were  doing  a large  road  improve- 
ment, say,  75  per  cent.  That  would  have 
two  effects ; it  would  prevent  what  always 
happens,  namely,  as  soon  as  you  get  a 
nice  new  road  you  attract  more  traffic, 
facilities  always  attract  traffic,  and  going 
underground  you  would  relieve  the  roads 
of  very  considerable  pressure.  T am  not 
speaking  now  as  an  ex-chairman  of 
London  Transport,  but  I believe,  speak- 
ing as  a citizen,  that  sooner  or  later  road 
problems  in  London  will  have  to  be 
considered  by  reference  to  the  principal 
user  and  the  principal  user  is  public 
transport. 

12125.  You  are  putting  your  finger,  I 
think,  on  what  seems  to  be  a very  im- 
portant point  which  is  directly  a point 
with  regard  to  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment. The  way  I have  been  putting  it 
to  myself  is  this,  and  I would  like  to 
check  with  you  as  you  raised  this  point 
to  see  whether  you  agree ; there  is  no 
machinery  at  present  for  comparing  the 
cost  of  a tube  railway  and  the  cost  of 
a road  development  side  by  side  and 
deciding  on  the  basis  of  that  cost  which 
would  be  the  more  economical  proposi- 
tion, or  even  whether  both  were  .needed, 
the  reason  being  apparently  that  whether 
a tube  shall  be  built  or  not  depends 
upon  whether  it  can  or  cannot  be  brought 
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within  the  major  duty  of  London  Trans- 
port which  like  all  other  nationalised 
bodies  has  the  duty  of  taking  one  year 

with  another  and  making  ends  meet. 

As  soon  as  you  have  made  them  meet 
somebody  pulls  them  apart! 

12126.  If  a local  authority  or  a group 
of  local  authorities  is  considering  a road, 
and  the  Minister  is  considering  a national 
grant  to  that  road,  nobody  expects  that 
road  to  pay  directly  and,  therefore,  you 
have  no  machinery  whereby  you  can 
consider,  lest  it  be  at  the  Ministerial 
level,  where  I suppose  the  Minister  could 
give  a grant  and  direction  to  London 
Transport,  but  you  have  no  machinery 
at  local  government  level  which  makes 
■it  possible  to  consider  the  expense,  the 
economics,  and  the  feasibility  of  the  tube 
on  the  one  hand  and  a road  on  the 
other.  Is  that  really  the  point  you  are 
making,  because  if  you  do  make  it  in 
that  form  it  comes  clean  within  our 
terms  of  reference? 1 think  the  pro- 

posal if  it  was  acceptable  for  considera- 
tion could  be  dealt  with  within  the 
machinery  as  it  now  exists.  It  is  true 
that  the  Minister  would  have  no  power 
at  present.  He  did  not  have  any  power 
to  capitalise  the  interest  which  British 
Railways  were  failing  to  produce  but  he 
took  power  by  introducing  a bill  and 
getting  it  through.  With  a road,  when 
one  contemplates  the  cost  in  money  of 
a ring  road,  whether  it  be  an  A ring 
road  or  a B ring  road,  and  then  observes 
the  desecration  that  is  likely  to  take 
place,  unavoidably  I think,  it  would  be 
much  better  to  go  underground,  because 
as  I was  going  to  sav  there  would  be  no 
maintenance,  a road  has  to  be  main- 
tained and  lit  where  underground  that 
would  be  the  function  of  the  provider 
of  public  transport.  But  if  you  have  a 
substantial  grant  towards  the  capital  cost 
— I think  the  cost  of  the  “ C **  scheme 
railwav  has  jumned  so  much  but  I think 
it  is  in  the  region  of  £50  million  or 
£60  million — vou  start  off  with  the  in- 
terest on  .that  and  you  cannot  make  it 
pay. 

12127.  And  yet  London  Transport  has 
no  power  to  build  unless  it  can  be 
brought  within  the  general  provision  of 
making  ends  meet  year  by  year,  that  is 

your  point,  is  -it? Yes,  that  is  right. 

In  1949  we  set  up  a joint  committee  at 
London  Transport  and  we  recommended 
the  commission  to  consider  completing 
the  line  from  Walthamstow  to  Victoria 


but  nothing  has  been  done.  I can  under- 
stand there  may  be  circumstances  which 
prevented  things  being  done  but  we  are 
inclined — .this  is  a bit  off  the  beam  per- 
haps— to  look  too  much  at  the  physical 
alterations  or  improvements  of  roads 
without  taking  into  account  not  only  the 
actual  user  but  the  potential  user  once 
the  road  is  available,  and  all  experience 
goes  to  show  that  the  more  facilities  you 
provide  the  more  cars  will  you  have  on 
the  road.  Send  the  traffic  underground ! 

12128.  Of  course  that  is  one  of  the 
strong  arguments  put  forward  by  those 
who  say  that  you  really  cannot  deal  with 
planning  traffic  even  on  a county  basis, 
you  must  have  some  authority  which  will 
look  backwards  and  forwards  and  do  all 
these  things  as  one  complex  whole.  It  is 
very  much  the  sort  of  point  you  are  mak- 
ing which  is  used  by  that  type  of  person 
in  argument  in  favour  of  a larger  autho- 
rity than  any  of  the  existing  counties. 

It  is  suggested  in  some  quarters  that 

we  may  have  to  come  to  the  prohibition 
of  cars  coming  into  the  central  areas  of 
London  ; personally  I should  regret  that 
but  certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  could  not 
be  justified  unless  one  could  point  to  the 
undoubted  fact  that  there  existed  public 
transport  which  could  conveniently  and 
comfortably  bring  people  to  where  they 
wanted  to  go  and  to  where  they  would 
go  with  their  own  cars  but  for  this  pro- 
hibition. The  one  must  go  with  the  other. 

12129.  I think  we  are  quite  seized  with 

this  point  now. May  I repeat  that 

these  are  my  own  personal  views  and  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  London 
Labour  Party.  If  I was  a member  of  it 
I should  be  on  the  carpet  probably! 

12130.  I want  to  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions  about  the  personal  health  and 
welfare  services  in  regard  to  children.  In 
paragraph  14  you  say: — 

“ The  personal  health  services  such 

as  maternity  and  child  welfare  . . 

J want  to  know  whether  you  include  in 
that  term  “ child  welfare  ” the  children’s 
service  as  such,  or  whether  you  distin- 
guish between  child  welfare  and  the 

children’s  service  as  such? You  mean 

the  children’s  service  which  is  related  to 
education? 

12131.  No,  the  children’s  service  includ- 
ing deprived  children  who  go  into  care. 

Mr.  Robshaw : No,  in  fact  we  have 

not.  We  were  thinking  solely  in  terms 
of  maternity  and  child  welfare  as  under- 
stood in  terms  of  the  service  provided. 
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12132.  You  leave  that  to  the  county? 
Yes,  for  economic  reasons. 

12133.  The  catchment  area.  The 
second  point  I wanted  to  ask  was  this ; 
in  paragraph  16  you  argue  strenuously 
for  the  retention  of  the  education  service 
by  the  London  - County  Council  and  in 
paragraph  14  you  want  the  personal 
health  services  to  go  to  the  boroughs ; if 
you  kept  the  education  service  with  the 
county  council  and  the  personal  health 
services  went  to  the  borough  how  would 
you  deal  with  the  school  health  service 
which  at  present  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  education  department?  Would  you 
make  it  the  responsibility  of  the  personal 
health  services  or  would  you  keep  it  with 
the  education  authority,  and  if  you  kept 
it  with  the  education  authority  would  you 
want  to  see  a separate  service,  or  how 

would  you  deal  with  it? We  feel  that 

this  ought  properly  to  be  retained  with 
the  education  service  as  it  is  an  integrated 
part  of  the  service  for  education  provided 
by  the  London  County  Council  and,  in- 
deed, Middlesex  for  that  matter.  It  does 
seem  to  us  that  there  is  a difference  be- 
tween provision  made  for  the  good  health 
of  young  children  when  they  are  in  their 
own  homes  and  when  they  go  out  into  the 
larger  community  mixing  with  their 
fellows  in  schools.  We  feel  very  strongly, 
and  we  know  of  course  that  the  London 
County  Council  take  much  the  same 
view,  that  the  school  health  services 
should  remain  integrated  with  the 
education  service.  That  is  not  to  say, 
however,  that  there  should  not  be  co- 
ordination of  the  personal  health 
services  as  administered  in  the  homes  as 
distinct  from  the  schools. 

12134.  Would  you  turn  over  the  per- 
sonal health  service  with  all  the  doctors 
to  the  local  authority  and  to  the  borough 
and  keep  the  doctors  and  nurses  doing 
school  work  with  the  London  County 
Council? And  working  side  by  side. 

12135.  Does  this  apply  to  Middlesex 
where  the  school  nurses  are  all  health 

visitors  and  vice  versa? Lord 

Latham : That  was  the  case  prior  to 
1947  when  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
had  the  personal  health  services.  We 
nevertheless  kept  intact  and  ran  as  part 
of  the  educational  service  the  school 
medical  service. 

12136.  It  worked  all  right,  did  it? 

Yes,  it  worked  all  right. 

12137.  The  other  •point  is  on  para- 
graph 15  where  you  say  that  such  ser- 
vices as  the  -ambulance  services,  health 


centres,  -and  other  things  should  be  left 
with  the  county.  I appreciate  the  point 
about  the  ambulance  services,  mental 
health  and  welfare  of  the  blind  and 
handicapped  persons,  they  are  all  catch- 
ment area  problems,  are  they  not? 

Yes. 

,12138.  But  -health  centres  ; if  you  are 
going  to  give  the  personal  health  ser- 
vices to  the  boroughs  and  keep  the  health 
centres  with  the  county  what  is  the  ob- 
ject of  that? (Health  centres  are  de- 

signed to  serve  a different  purpose,  are 
-they  not?  They  are  designed  to  provide 
facilities  for  doctors. 

12139.  I -have  been  to  Wood-berry 

Down,  so  I know. -That  was  the  only 

one.  There  was  a -great  enthusiasm  for 
them  and  it  suddenly  waned  and  ulti- 
mately almost  died.  Sooner  or  later  we 
shall  come  back  to  health  centres  I think. 

12140.  Is  that  a function  of  housing, 
a function  of  the  personal  health  ser- 
vices or  what?  Would  you  -link  it  to 
the  county,  leave  that  with  the  counity? 
I do  not  quite  see  the  logic  of  this. 
Probably  your  answer  is  that  it  does  not 
matter  much  either  iway,  it  is  not  a 

fundamental  thing. iWe  thought  that 

it  would  be  possible  to  have  a better  co- 
ordination if  they  were  dealt  -with  -by  the 
county.  We  contemplated  building  quite 
a number — iMr.  .Gibson  can  tell  you 
about  that — in  the  various  housing 
estates  but  Whitehall  took  a different 
view! — Mr.  Rohshaw : There  is  another 
point  on  this.  In  view  of  the  cost 
involved  in  the  provision  of  health 
centres  right  from  scratch  where  one 
does  not  exist  -already  the  larger  autho- 
rity, the  county,  as  able  to  provide  the 
centre  having  no  regard  to  borough 
boundaries  at  all.  If  it  was  left  to  the 
28  metropolitan  boroughs  themselves, 
(looking  at  the  County  of  London  for 
the  moment),  to  provide  their  own  it 
may  well  be  that  in  a number  of  areas 
people  would  simply  not  have  ithc 
facility  of  having  a health  centre 
available  to  them. 

12141.  This  is  a catchment  area  prob- 
lem again. Yes,  to  a degree. 

Chairman:  Can  we  go  on  to  educa- 
tion? 

12142.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  iMay  I ask 
you  about  your  views  about  education 
in  Middlesex.  At  the  end  of  paragraph 
16  you  say: — • 

“Outside  London  where  there  are 
a number  of  divisional  education 
executives,  where  -the  local  areas  tend 
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to  be  larger  and  more  mixed  in  charac- 
ter, and  where  the  county  district 
councils  have  certain  limited  education 
functions  already,  it  is  felt  that  there 
should  be  some  further  delegation  of 
powers  iby  negotiation.” 

Is  it  your  view  that  there  should  be  fur- 
ther delegation  of  powers  in  Middlesex? 

lit  is  indeed.  I rather  felt  that  was 

what  we  had  really  intended  to  say  and 
would  be  understood  as  such.  We  clearly 
recognise  that  there  is  a difference  be- 
tween London  and  'Middlesex  on  this 
■question  if  only  because  of  the  historical 
factors  involved.  It  is  true  of  course 
that  there  was  a recommendation  by  the 
Local  Government  Conference  Com- 
mittee, which  reported  on  education  in 
1954,  for  a greater  degree  of  devolution 
•but,  of  course,  the  thing  was  frozen  by 
agreement  with  both  sides  because  of 
the  negotiations  which  went  on  until  such 
time  as  your  Royal  Commission,  Sir, 
was  set  up.  Notwithstanding  that  a 
greater  degree  of  freedom  has  been  given 
to  the  divisional  executives  as  a conse- 
quence of  those  negotiations  which  were 
reported  in  1954 — I am  thinking  particu- 
larly of  the  large  number  of  headings 
under  which  a divisional  executive  was 
required  to  do  its  budgeting. 

12143.  Chairman:  112,  64,  31,  11! 

So  to  some  extent,  by  negotiation, 

T think  it  can  be  said  that  district  coun- 
cils and  the  county  have  proved  their 
ability  to  reach  agreement  one  with 
another.  I did  make  the  point  earlier 
that  a lower-tier  authority  is  rather  likely 
to  go  in  for  rather  more  than  they  ex- 
pect to  get  at  one  go>  and  no  doubt  the 
conclusions  of  the  [Local  Government 
Conference  Committee  in  1954  were  not 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  divisional 
executives  but  went  some  way  to  meet 
their  points. 

12144.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I want  to 
concentrate  for  a moment,  if  I may,  on 
the  circumstances  in  .Middlesex,  not  on 
general  matters  but  the  circumstances 
in  Middlesex.  Why  do  you  think  there 
should  be  more  delegation  of  powers  in 
Middlesex? 1 think  because  .the  divi- 

sional executives  want  it — I do  think 
it  is  almost  as  simple  as  that.  They 
did  at  one  time  exercise  educational  func- 
tions but  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
never  did,  and  I think  they  are  perhaps 
still  smarting  under  the  loss  of  some  of 
these  functions  to  the  county  and  they 


the  view  that  good  local  government  con- 
sists of  co-operation  between  the  upper 
and  lower  tier,  and  clearly  a case  is 
made  out  by  the  divisions  as  they  see  it 
that  there  should  be  a greater  degree  of 
delegation,  then  the  county  ought  to  be 
prepared,  and  iis  indeed  prepared  to  go 
some  way  to  meet  it. 

12145.  You  do  not  think  .the  excepted 
districts  ought  to  have  more  powers  if 

this  would  be  bad  for  ithe  schools? 

No,  and  that  is  why  I would  on  this 
service  point  to  delegation  rather  than 
to  conferment  as  the  method  of  devolu- 
tion in  order  to  ensure  that  there  is  a 
good  standard  maintained  throughout 
the  whole  country. 

12146.  Why  should  it  be  good  for  the 
schools  in  Middlesex  for  the  excepted 
districts  to  have  more  delegated  powers? 

7 1 think  possibly  on  the  point  that  it 

is  felt  in  Middlesex,  the  divisional  execu- 
tive feel  this,  (that  the  service  ought  to 
be  administered  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  persons  in  receipt  of  the  service. 
They  have  had  experience  of  it  in  the 
past,  the  metropolitan  boroughs  have 
not  and  quite  clearly  the  majority  of 
them  do  not  want  it.  In  London  the 
majority  are  quite  content  to  leave  the 
service  with  the  county  entirely,  pro- 
vided the  service  is  thoroughly  adequate. 

12147.  We  are  not  asking  what  the 
excepted  districts  think,  we  are  asking 
what  the  London  Labour  Party  think. 
You  agree  that  the  London  Labour  Party 
would  not  think  that  the  excepted  dis- 
tricts ought  to  have  more  powers  dele- 
gated to  them  if  it  was  bad  for  the 
schools.  Therefore,  the  London  Labour 
Party  thinks  it  is  good  for  the  schools 
in  Middlesex  to  have  more  powers  dele- 
gated to  the  excepted  districts.  Now, 

why? 1 think  we  might  say  that  it  is 

good  for  local  government  that  that 
should  be  there  to  a greater  degree. 

12148.  No.t  good  for  the  schools? 

If  as  a result  of  the  delegation  of  powers 
the  schools  came  off  . worse,  then 
obviously  this  delegation  ought  not  to 
■take  place.  I do  not  have  any  feeling 
that  the  schools  would  suffer  as  a conse- 
quence of  any  delegation  being  made  but 
what  I think  is  perfectly  clear  is  that 
the  divisional  executives  want  this 
measure  of  delegation  and  if  the  county 
have  themselves  agreed,  and  we  as  the 
London  Labour  Party  support  this  view 
that  in  the  interests  of  good  local  govern- 
ment, in  the  interests  of  co-operation  be- 
tween the  two  levels  of  local  government 


want  them  back.  I think  if  we  accept 
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in  Middlesex,  some  way  should  be  gone 
towards  meeting  the  request  of  the 
divisional  executive.  Do  let  me  stress 
that  if  any  damage  was  sustained  to  the 

schools  we  would  say  no. Lord 

Latham : Would  you  agree,  Sir  Charles, 
that  the  excepted  district  was  an 
anachronism  under  the  1944  Act? 

12149.  I think  it  is  my  privilege  to  ask 
you  questions.  When  London  County 
was  given  its  powers  in  education  the 
central  district  was  a built  up  area. 
Middlesex  is  now  a built  up  area.  What- 
ever we  may  think  or  we  may  eventually 
decide  to  recommend  we  shall  have  to 
address  ourselves  ito  the  question,  as  these 
two  counties  are  very  highly  built  up 
areas,  why  what  is  good  for  London  is 

■not  good  for  Middlesex. Mr.  Rob - 

shaw : My  short  answer  would  be  that 
we  simply  canno  t disregard  the  historical 
background  to  the  development  of  the 
education  service  both  in  London  and  in 
Middlesex. 

12150.  The  answer  really  is  historical 

considerations? 1 think  they  are  a 

very  large  factor. 

12151.  What  are  the  other  factors? 

As  I have  tried  to  point  out  already 

one  of  the  other  factors  that  differen- 
tiates between  London  and  Middlesex  is 
that  clearly  the  divisional  executive 
wants  to  have  more  say  in  Middlesex, 
more  delegation,  whereas  in  London,  and 
here  we  are  back  to  the  historical  factor, 
the  metropolitan  boroughs  do  not  want 
it,  with  a number  of  exceptions  of 
course. 

12152.  We  have  to  try  and  answer 
these  questions  and  you  must  bear  with 
us.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  it  would  not 
be  bad  for  the  schools  in  Middlesex,  for 
the  district  councils  to  have  more  powers 
delegated  to  them,  are  you  quite  sure 
that  it  would  not  be  a good  plan  to  have 

some  delegation  in  London? We 

have  got  a unitary  education  system  in 
London  and  provision  is  made  by  the 
county  council  really  from  first  to  last, 
and  we  feel,  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
too  feel,  that  perhaps  in  London  this  is 
better  because  it  has  been  built  up  slowly 
over  a period  in  this  way  to  retain  that 
unity  of  the  whole,  but  in  any  case  even 
were  there  to  be  a greater  degree  of  dele- 
gation in  Middlesex  it  would  not 
altogether  break  down  the  unity  of  the 
whole  because  of  course  Middlesex 
County  Council  would  remain  as  the 


education  authority  for  the  county.  This 
I think  is  clearly  the  difference  between 
delegation  and  conferment. 

12153.  I think  you  are  tempted  to  talk 
as  if  you  can  put  the  whole  weight  on 
historical  considerations  but  I think  you 
would  agree  that  neither  you  nor  we  can 
put  the  whole  weight  on  historical  con- 
siderations?  Lord  Latham : Notwith- 

standing the  fact  that  in  London  there 
never  was  any  Part  III  authority  and 
there  were  of  course  13,  I think,  at  one 
.time  in  Middlesex. 

12154.  Chairman:  You  know  divi- 
sional executives  are  not  composed 
wholly  of  representatives  of  local  autho- 
rities.  The  provision  for  divisional 

executives  was  to  assuage  the  feelings  of 
the  Part  III  authorities  on  their 

elimination  under  the  Act  of  1 944. 

12155.  I do  not  think  I agree  with 
you  about  that.  It  would  be  true  I think 
to  say  that  the  provision  of  excepted 
districts  was  designed  to  assuage  the 
feelings  of  those  who  lost  Part  III 
powers  but  I do  not  think  it  is  true  to 
say  that  all  the  divisional  executives 

were  part  and  parcel  of  that. 1 

should  have  thought  they  went  together. 
It  was  a late  alteration  of  the  Bill,  an 
unexpected  alteration  of  the  bill. 

12156.  Sir  Charles  Morris : But  that 
really  means  that  we  are  in  absolutely 
full  agreement  that  there  is  a real  prob- 
lem here.  We  are  in  full  agreement  that 
there  is  a real  problem  and  there  was 
in  1944  and,  -of  course,  there  has  been, 
as  you  know,  a real  problem  in  Middle- 
sex and  its  excepted  districts  since  1944, 
Are  we  to  say,  do  you  ithi.uk,  that  if 
one  .is  going  to  defend  a different  system 
in  Middlesex  from  the  system  in  London 
it  will  really  have  to  rest  on  historical 

considerations? It  will  have  to  rest 

very  substantially  on  historical  consider- 
ations, and  also  upon  the  experience  of 
its  efficient,  effective  and  satisfactory 
working. 

12157.  Yes  ; of  course  there  is  a good 
deal  of  agreement,  is  there  not,  about 
the  existence  of  difficulties  in  Middle- 
sex? You  are  ,the  London  party  repre- 
senting Middlesex,  are  you  not? 

Yes.  I cannot  say  that  I am  as  well 
informed ; I do  not  know  what  the  diffi- 
culties have  been.  You  will  be  aware, 
Sir  Charles,  that  there  was,  only  about  a 
year  ago,  a sustained  agitation  for  the 
grant  of  county  borough  powers  to 
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certain  of  the  'municipal  boroughs  of 
Middlesex  including,  I think,  Hornsey 
and  Hendon  and  others,  and  it  may  well 
be  that  reflected  itself  in  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  arose  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  the 
divisional  executives. 

12158.  Thank  you  very  much.  I 
could  not  agree  more  that  the  problem 
is  really  a very  difficult  one  indeed.  I 
am  sure  that  you  must  have  felt,  as  we 
do,  that  in  the  last  resort  one  has  got  to 
clear  one’s  mind  about  just  why  the 
circumstances  of  Middlesex  are  differ- 
ent from  the  circumstances  of  London, 
and  I take  it  that  it  is  your  view  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  put  your  finger  on 
any  big  single  consideration  except 

history. -And  except  of  course  the 

very,  very  speedy  development  of  Mid- 
dlesex. You  see,  in  1921  Middlesex  was 
very  largely  a rural  county.  I do  not 
know  if  it  has  a rural  district  council 
now  but  it  had  in  1921 . It  was  .the  pro- 
jection of  Western  Avenue  and  a few 
others — the  Great  West  Road. 

12159.  I will  not  press  this  any  further. 
Might  I ask  this  final  question?  Do  you 
think  that  the  speed  at  which  Middlesex 
has  become  built  up  has  really  got  some 
implications  for  the  way  that  Middlesex 
ought  to  be  governed  now  and  in  the 

future? 1 think  the  attitude  of  mind 

■must  be  affected  by  that. 

12160.  It  is  really  historical  again,  is 

it  not? Yes,  it  is.  As  members  of 

the  Commission  will  know  there  was  a 
■terrific  fight  at  the  time  of  the  cessation 
of  the  School  Board  as  to  whether  the 
education  in  London,  and  the  population 
then  was  well  over  4 million,  should  go 
to  the  boroughs  or  to  the  London 
County  Council.  Sidney  Webb  I think 
was  the  spearhead  of  the  fight. 

12161.  Chairman : When  was  this? 
1904. 

Chairman:  When  the  London  School 
Board  turned  over  its  powers. 

12162.  Sir  John  Wrigley : There  is  one 
■point  about  housing.  Perhaps  I should 
begin  by  saying  I am  sorry  our  discus- 
sions oin  housing  have  been  so  long 
interrupted  but  we  now  wear  different 

suits! We  had  a lot  of  discussions 

about  it. 


12163.  The  problem,  which  I will  not 
say  developed  recently  but  has  taken  a 
different  form  recently  is  the  question  of 
overspill  from  the  County  of  London. 
I imagine  you  agree  that  this  is  a serious 
problem  for  both  London  and  Middlesex 
and  possibly  for  the  other  counties  for 
whom  you  are  not  speaking.  For  a long 
time  the  L.C.C.  built  out-county  estates 
and  then  there  were  the  new  towns,  and 
since  1952,  since  the  Town  Development 
Act  was  passed,  the  policy  is  to  look  to 
the  development,  to  the  extension,  of 
existing  towns  by  arrangements  between 
exporting  and  importing  authorities.  The 
point  I want  to  put  to  you  is  this ; look- 
ing at  the  needs  of  Greater  London  is 
the  proper  method  in  your  view  for  it 
to  be  tackled  by  each  of  the  authorities 
or  by  some  co-ordinated  action  which 
relates  to  the  whole  region  so  far  as  it 
is  an  exporting  area?  It  would  arise 
particularly,  shall  we  say,  as  between 
London  and  Middlesex  which  is  the  bulk 

of  the  problem. Mr.  Gibson : 

London  already  has  powers  to  build  out- 
side its  county. 

12164.  Middlesex  has  not? No,  and 

it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  one  of 
the  answers  to  that  question  is  that 
Middlesex  should  be  given  powers,  the 
county  council  should  be  given  powers 
to  either  build  outside,  to  build  them- 
selves, or  to  make  agreements  with  the 
towns  which  are  taking  overspill  to  also 
build  themselves.  I would  doubt  very 
much  whether  we  shall  get  much  out  of 
this  unless  counties  wanting  to  get  rid 
of  population  are  willing  to  take  a big 
hand  in  the  building  itself.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  answer  is  that  Middlesex 
County  Council  should  be  given  powers 
to  build  outside  their  county. 

12165.  The  point  I really  wanted  to 
put  was  this ; as  you  know,  this  move- 
ment to  expand  the  towns  is  concurrent 
with  the  movement  of  industry  and  popu- 
lation ; if  you  move  a factory  from  the 
London  area  the  probability  is  that  so 
far  as  it  takes  employees  with  it  they 
do  not  all  come  by  any  means  from  the 
administrative  county  of  London,  they 
come  from  Middlesex  and  possibly 
Surrey  and  Kent.  Is  it  really  a good 
thing  for  several  bodies  to  be  trying  to 
organise  an  overspill  problem  who  will 
be  inevitably  taking  people  from  the 
whole  or  parts  of  Greater  London? — - — 
If  you  were  visualising  by  that  question 
a sort  of  regional  authority  which  would 
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handle  this  problem  I am  not  sure  myself 
just  how  it  would  work  but  the  L.C.C. 
has  been,  up  to  a point,  successful  in 
arranging  for  overspill.  I think  the  over- 
spill is  very  much  too  small  but  that  is 
a matter  of  opinion.  They  have  been 
successful  in  getting  agreement  with 
towns  outside  the  area  to  take  overspill 
and  I do  not  see  any  reason  why  if 
Middlesex  had  the  same  powers  given 
them  they  could  not  do  the  same. 

12166.  You  think  the  fact  that  they 
would  be  taking  each  other’s  excess  does 

not  matter? If  you  had  a factory  in 

Bermondsey  that  was  being  moved  50 
miles  away  I think  the  fact  that  one  or 
two  of  the  people  perhaps  lived  over  the 
county  boundary  makes  no  effective 
difference.  Most  of  them  are  in  the 
area. 

12167.  That  is  one  of  the  particular 
points  on  which  a good  deal  of  evidence 
has  been  given  to  us  from  other  quarters 
suggesting  that  it  is  essentially  one  of  the 
things  which  ought  to  be  tackled  on  a 
regional  basis  so  I want  to  get  your  views 
as  to  whether  you  think  that  is  the  right 

way  or  not. We  are  arguing  broadly 

for  a maintenance  of  the  existing  organi- 
sation in  London  and  Middlesex  and, 
therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  effec- 
tive answer  to  your  question  is  to  give 
Middlesex  County  Council  powers  to 
build  outside  their  county  and  to  make 
arrangements  for  their  overspill  problem, 
and  we  wish  them  the  best  of  luck  in 
doing  it. 

12168.  Chairman : And  competing 

with  them  for  sites? Competing  for 

sites,  well,  if  you  are  dealing  with  a town 
that  is  going  to  take  overspill  that  town 
will  already  have  the  sites  earmarked. 

12169.  If  you  have  two  authorities 
looking  round  it  makes  it  more  difficult 

than  if  you  only  have  one. That  is 

true.  If  Middlesex  and  London  com- 
peted together  they  would  be  fools.  I 
do  not  think  they  would  do  it. 

Chairman : That  is  the  answer 

Middlesex  have  given  too! 

12170.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I am  only 
putting  _ this  question  because  the  con- 
trary view  has  been  put  to  us  in  other 
evidence  and,  therefore,  I want  to  find 
out  what  your  view  is.  Could  I just  put 
one  other  question  on  a subject  which 
has  already  been  mentioned,  and  that  is 
this  question  of  refuse  disposal?  May  I 
say  we  have  had  a great  deal  of  evidence 


from  people  who  find  difficulties  in  dis- 
posing of  it  economically.  We  have  had 
other  evidence  from  other  authorities  that 
there  seem  to  be  quite  a reasonable 
supply  of  places  where  refuse  might  be 
disposed  of.  What  so  far  does  not  seem 
to  have  happened  quite  satisfactorily  is 
for  supply  to  meet  demand.  Do  you 
think  there  is  any  reason  for  some  body 
on  a wider  basis  to  look  at  this  problem 
in  any  way,  because,  taking  the  adminis- 
trative county  of  London,  speaking 
generally,  that  is  a place  where  there  is 

demand  without  supply. You  know  as 

much  about  the  Dawes  Report  as  I do 
probably,  just  after  the  first  world  war. 
It  recommended  that  there  should  be  a 
central  organisation  for  disposing  of  the 
refuse  and  I have  always  felt  that  the 
L.C.C.  could  have  done  that  piece  of 
work  very  effectively.  I admit  this  is 
not  necessarily  London  Labour  Party 
evidence  but  I have  always  been  in 
favour  of  converting  it  into  manure 
rather  than  sinking  it  in  the  sea  but  that 
is  something  which  we  have  not  powers 
to  do  yet.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  an 
awful  waste  of  public  money  and  officers’ 

. time  in  each  of  the  boroughs  making 
their  own  arrangements  for  disposing  of 
their  refuse  which,  among  other  things, 
puts  them  completely  in  the  hands  of  the 
barge  owners  who  used  to  sting  them 
for  very  high  prices.  The  sensible  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  let  one  authority  get 
rid  of  the  whole  lot ; and  the  authority 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  L.C.C.  and  not 
some  outside  body  or  a joint  committee. 
— Lord  Latham:  There  is  one  factor  in 
connection  with  having  a larger  regional 
area  for  disposal  and  that  is  the  heavy 
cost  of  transport. 

12171.  Yes.  One  of  the  suggestions 
that  has  'been  made  ,is  not  necessarily 
that  you  need  alter  the  responsibility  for 
the  service  but  that  something  should 
be  done  by  the  ouitside  counties  who 
know  where  ithe  sites  are  to  find  them 
and  make  them  available.  The  difficulty 
of  the  L.C.C.  functioning  alone  is  that 
it  does  not  provide  the  solution  within 

its  own  area. Not  now,  no.  The  tips 

are  not  (there. 

12172.  I am  stating  the  problem  that 

has  been  put  to  us. On  the  other 

hand,  most  of  Hackney  Marshes  is  land 
recovered  from  tipping. 

12173.  For  the  future,  so  far  as  tipping 
has  to  take  place,  broadly  speaking,  if 
has  to  be  outside  the  administrative 
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county  of  London. Yes. — Mr. 

Gibson : I would  like  to  see  it  used  and 
converted  ito  compost  instead  of  being 
thrown  away. — Mr.  Robshaw : There  are 
many  areas  in  Middlesex  where  there  are 
pits  to  be  filled  where  the  Middlesex 
County  Council,  perhaps  working  in 
association  with  the  London  County 
Council,  oould  go  some  way  towards 
making  this  land  useful  and  filling  in  the 
holes. 

12174.  You  would  like  town  planning 
authorities  for  the  outside  counties  to 
indicate  and  in  some  way  earmark  places 
which  were  suitable  and  to  negotiate 
with  London?- 1 think  s o.—Lord 


Latham : The  general  comment  would 
be  even  though  it  is  to  be  dealt  with 
regionally  do  not  bring  another  ad  hoc 
body  into  existence. 

12175.  Chairman-.  I believe  that  com- 
pletes what  we  wanted  to  ask  you.  Lord 
Latham,  and  gentlemen,  and  I would  like 
again  to  thank  you  for  coming  here  and 
answering  these  questions.  We  have  put 
some  awkward  ones  but  there  are  a lot 
of  awkward  questions  in  this  inquiry  and 
we  are  very  grateful  to  you  for  your 

answers  to  them. My  colleagues  and 

I would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  kind- 
ness which  you  and  your  colleagues 
have  shown  to  us  today. 


( The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 


Professor  H.  Myles  Wright 
Mr.  P.  Brenikov 
Mr.  D.  H.  Crompton 

on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Civic  Design,  University  of  Liverpool 
Called  and  Examined 


12176.  Chairman : We  -are  very  grate- 
ful to'  you  for  coming  here,  gentlemen.  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  doubly  grateful 
to  you  for  taking  the  trouble  to  come  all 
the  way  from  the  north-west  of  England 
to  help  .us  in  London.  Would  you  like  to 
identify  yourselves  first  of  all,  please? 

Professor  Wright : Yes,  Sir.  My 

name  is  Wright.  On  my  right  is  Mr. 
Brenikov,  a lecturer  in  the  department. 
Mr.  Brenikov  is  a geographer  by  train- 
ing and  has  had  a large  amount  of  ex- 
perience in  planning  in  Lancashire  before 
he  joined  the  University.  On  my  left  iis 
Mr.  Crompton.  Both  Mr.  Crompton  and 
I were  architects  originally  and  first  be- 
came interested  in  planning  in  the  re- 
search division  of  the  former  Ministry. 

12177.  Thank  you  very  much.  I will 
address  myself  to  you,  Professor  Wright, 
and  if  you  want  to  pass  on  any  of  the 
questions  to'  your  colleagues  do'  so  by  all 
means.  We  ihave  read  this  paper  you 
have  given  us  and  you  would  probably 

like  to  amplify  it  a bit  orally. Thank 

you,  Sir.  I would  like  to  make  one  or 
two'  opening  remarks.  I do  not  think  it 
will  take  me  more  than  three  or  four 
minutes. 

First  of  all,  we  would  like  to  make  it 
plain  at  once  that  we  claim  no  special 
knowledge  of  local  government  or  of 
Greater  London.  We  are  just  interested 
in  all  questions  that  bear  on  the  proper 
guidance  of  land  use  in  what  are  called 
conurbations  and  on  building  develop- 
ment, and  thus  have  a fairly  good 
working  knowledge  of  local  government 
— among  other  subjects. 

We  are  quite  unbiased  as  to  adminis- 
trative methods  and  powers  save  on  the 
point  of  whether  they  promise  to  do 
what  we  think  needs  doing  in  our  field. 

We  also  realise  that  at  least  one  of 
the  agencies  we  recommended  in  our 
written  evidence  is  outside  the  Com- 
mission’s terms  of  reference,  but  we  felt 
you  would  understand  we  had  to  make 
our  suggestion  for  London  in  terms  of 


what  we  thought  were  the  general 
problems  affecting  the  whole  region. 

I thought  I could  perhaps  recapitu- 
late three  points  from  what  we  said  in 
our  paper  as  an  introduction,  and  add 
two  points  in  supplementation. 

We  felt  that  ever  since  1922  there 
have  been  repeated  suggestions  that 
Greater  London  regional  planning  ought 
to  be  looked  at,  all  the  planning 
problems  for  Greater  London  ought  to 
be  looked  at  together,  by  some  agency. 

Secondly,  we  felt  that  that  agency 
should  be  ibased,  or  mostly  based,  on 
local  government  authorities  as  they  are 
now,  if  that  was  possible ; and  wc  did 
not  see  how  one  agency  could  cover 
the  whole  of  what  we  thought  of  as  the 
appropriate  area. 

Thirdly,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  two 
agency  proposal  disturbed  the  functions 
of  the  Minister  not  at  all  and  of  exist- 
ing authorities  as  little  as  possible.  That 
is  the  way  our  minds  worked  on  three 
points  of  our  original!  evidence. 

The  two  supplementary  points  we 
thought  worth  mentioning  at  this  point 
are  these.  First,  we  thought  the  Com- 
mission might  in  particular  ask  us  two 
questions,  the  first  of  these  being  this: 
why  two  agencies — if  more  . than  one, 
why  not  three  or  four  until  you  get 
almost  to  the  existing  state? 

12178.  The  present  state  is  nine,  is  it 
not? With  in  the  Commission’s  area. 

12179.  Yes,  six  counties  and  three 
county  boroughs. Within  the  Com- 

mission’s boundary,  yes.  I would  like 
to  say  something  on  each  of  those,  two 
points,  Sir.  Firstly,  why  two  agencies — 
if  mo, re  than  one,  why  not  three  or 
four?  Well,  we  believe  that  the  Greater 
London  region  now  must  be  regarded 
for  at  least  some  land  use  guidance  pur- 
poses as  being  nearly  100  miles  across. 
We  were  very  interested  to  see  that  Mr. 
Powell,  research  officer  in  the  Ministry, 
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has  said  as  much  in  a paper  he  gave 
the  other  day  to  the  British  Association, 
and  we  think  that  is  true.  We  feel  for 
regional  land  use  guidance  one  must  be 
able  to  solve  most  of  the  problems  that 
arise  within  the  area  of  the  regional 
planning  agency,  so  that  we  were  more 
concerned  with  the  right  area  to  begin 
with  than  the  number  of  authorities  that 
might  be  involved.  When  we  got  this 
very  large  area  we  decided  that  we  could 
not  see  any  portable  way  of  having  a 
single  agency  in  charge,  in  particular 
not  one  based  upon  local  government. 
Then  we  went  to  the  next  best  thing, 
as  it  were,  two  agencies,  and  I think 
all  f need  say  at  this  stage  about  that 
is  that  we  saw  considerable  advantages 
in  having  two  agencies.  There  is 
the  balance  between  the  inner  vieiw  and 
the  outer  view,  that  is  a balance  in 
power,  in  population,  and  a certain 
number  of  other  advantages. 

The  last  point  was— iwhat  kind  of 
agency?  Here,  of  course  we  must  repeat 
that  we  are  not  experts  in  administration 
of  any  kind,  but  we  have  as  practical 
as  wall  as  theoretical  planners  naturally 
acquired  a certain  amount  of  informa- 
tion about  local  government  the  hard 
way,  as  it  were.  We  have  learned,  or 
think  that  we  have,  what  is  possible  in 
terms  of  planning  and  wtat  is  not,  and 
it  did  seem  to  us  that  the  best  agency 
would  be  one  which  did  not  seem  to 
fit  into  any  category  as  far  as  we  under- 
stand the  different  'Categories  of  tiers,  ad 
hoc  bodies,  and  so  on.  It  was  a small 
body  bearing  some  resemblance  to  tbe 
new  town  corporation,  perhaps  ten  or 
'twelve  members  -with  an  independent 
full-time  chairman,  and  at  least  a good 
imany  of  the  members  we  thought  should 
be  recruited  from  the  local  planning 
authorities  involved.  I think  we  all 
think  there  would  be  some  advantage  in 
having  one  or  two  others,  but  anyway 
we  think  the  majority  of  the  members 
ought  to  come  from  the  local  planning 
authorities  involved. 

We  then  felt  that  this  agency  should 
concentrate  on  the  'biggest  practical 
problems  at  the  moment ; it  should  take 
one  group  of  problems,  such  as  housing 
and  new  industry  in  relation  to  a motor- 
way approaching  London,  or  some  fairly 
small  group  of  problems  where  it  looks 
as  though  a real  good  push  might  achieve 
some  success,  and  grapple  with  that  as 
best  it  could  ; or  perhaps  two  or  three 
such  problems,  and  then  report  to  the 
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Minister  on  those  problems.  We  do 
not  feel  that  either  of  these  agencies 
should  set  about  preparing  a whole 
new  balanced  picture  such  as  Aber- 
crombie tried  to  do.  That  was  not 
the  way  our  minds  worked  anyway. 

We  felt  too  that  there  would  be  one 
more  advantage,  and  this  as  my  last 
point.  If  there  was  only  one  body  and 
'the.  Minister  lasked  it  to  advise  him  on 
regional  planning  at  the  moment  there 
would  almost  certainly  be  a big  split, 
a big  difference  of  opinion,  within  the 
Commission  or  whatever  it  was,  and  that 
the  Minister  would,  let  us  say,  have  an 
excuse  for  saying  “Well,  there  you  axe. 

I have  appointed  a central  regional 
planning  advisory  committee  and  it  is 
55  per  cent,  one  way  and  45  per  cent, 
the  other,  and  I am  just  going  to  take 
no  action”,  but  with  the  two  agencies 
he  would  expect,  and  everybody  would 
expect,  a divergency  of  view,  and  we 
thought  these  two  bodies  ought  to  pub- 
lish an  annual  report  within  the  same 
cover  and  what  they  could  not  agree 
upon  they  would  give  to  the  . Minister 
for  his  decision.  That,  Sir,  is  just  a 
sketch  of  how  a very  inexpert  group 
thought  that  these  agencies  might  work. 

J think  I will  just  leave  it  at  that. 

12180.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed, 
Professor  Wright.  We  shall  all  want  to 
ask  some  questions  about  this,  but  may  I 
begin  by  trying  to  relate  your  proposals 
to  the  background  of  the  whole  planning 
problem  of  Greater  London  as  it  is  grow- 
ing up  as  a picture  in  our  minds?  I say 
that  advisedly  because  although  we  have 
heard  an  enormous  quantity  of  evidence 
on  this  subject  and  others  I am  not  at  all 
confident — and  I do  not  think  the  other 
members  of  the  Commission  are  at  all 
confident— about  the  picture  that  is  grow- 
ing up  in  our  minds,  so  I would  like  to 
put  it  in  this  provisional  way.  The  sort 
of  picture  growing  up  in  our  minds  is 
this : the  whole  of  the  planning  policy  for 
our  area  at  the  present  time  really  stems 
from  the  Abercrombie  plan  which  was  of 
course,  as  we  know,  initiated  by  the 
Minister  before  the  present  set-up  came 
into  existence. 

The  general  preconceptions  of  the 
Abercrombie  plan  were  vetted  by  the 
Minister  and  recommended  to  the 
counties  and  county  boroughs  as  the  best 
for  their  development  plan.  So  the  prin- 
ciples of  Abercrombie — shall  I put  it  in 
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that  way? — are  enshrined  in  nine 
development  plans — six  county  develop- 
ment plans  and  three  county  borough 
development  plans — so  far  as  our  area 
is  concerned. 

The  general  principles,  as  we  see  it,  of 
the  Abercrombie  plan,  which  remains  the 
accepted  basis  of  planning,  were  broadly 
these : that  the  sprawl  of  Greater  London 
should  be  stopped  by  the  creation  of  the 
Green  Belt— that  is  point  number  one — 
which  would  circumscribe  the  great  wave, 
or  whatever  you  would  like  to  call  it. 
So  far  as  the  area  inside  the  Green  Belt 
is  concerned  the  object  was  to  control 
the  growth  of  employment,  whether  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  employment,  to 
control  the  density  of  population  within 
the  Greater  London  area.  That  was  done 
globally  so  far  as  the  area  as  a whole 
was  concerned  by  zoning  certain  areas 
for  industry,  certain  areas  for  commerce 
and  certain  areas  for  residential  use,  and 
other  areas  of  course  for  schools  and 
open  spaces  and  roads,  and  so  forth, 
which  attempted  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  the  global  relation  of  industry,  com- 
merce, other  forms  of  employment,  and 
so  forth,  and  population  within  the 
Greater  London  area. 

Those  ideas  were  given  effect  to  in  each 
particular  zone,  particularly  so  far  as  the 
residential  zones  were  concerned,  by  fix- 
ing target  populations  for  each  of  the 
municipal  districts,  settling  densities  of 
population  in  each  of  those  districts  ac- 
cordingly and  giving  effect  to  those  densi- 
ties by  planning  standards. 

I know  I am  oversimplifying  this  very 
much,  but  that  seems  to  be  the  sort  of 
general  picture  and  the  general  policy 
which  has  been  followed  over  the  past 
few  years. 

The  reason  why  Abercrombie  took  the 
line  he  did  to  stop  the  sprawl  was  this : 
that  there  has  been  a constant  centrifugal 
movement  of  the  population  from  the 
centre  of  London  outwards  extending 
now  over  many  years,  partly  voluntary 
and  partly  because  as  people’s  standards 
of  living  rise  they  like  more  space  in  their 
houses  and  like  to  live  in  more  spacious 
surroundings,  and  partly  it  has  been  due 
to  planned  movement  of  industry  and 
commerce,  and  partly  due  to  planned 
migration  with  L.C.C.  housing  schemes, 
slum  clearance,  redevelopment,  and  so 
forth.  But  the  net  result  has  not  been, 


so  far  as  I can  see,  at  any  rate  with  com- 
plete success,  to  limit  the  growth  of  em- 
ployment or  the  growth  of  population 
in  the  area  and  the  area  seems  to  be  as 
great  a magnet  as  ever  and  the  popula- 
tion seems  to  be  still  moving  out — that 
is  to  say,  just  as  the  very  central  areas 
start  to  go  down  so  the  next  areas  go 
down ; then  you  have  some  going  down 
and  then  going  up  and  the  movement  of 
waves  outside,  and  now,  as  you  have 
said,  you  get  the  movement  of  population 
in  leapfrogging  the  Green  Belt.  The 
Green  Belt  is  not  at  the  moment  so  far 
as  one  can  judge  containing  the  built-up 
area  but  is  becoming  a green  canal  inside 
the  built-up  area,  and  you  are  getting  the 
influences  of  London  extending  at  least 
as  far  as  the  limits  that  you  have  men- 
tioned in  your  paper. 

The  point  that  is  exercising  our  minds 
so  much  is  this : if  the  preconceptions  of 
Abercrombie  need  reconsideration — and 
it  may  be  that  they  do  need  reconsidera- 
tion— it  may  be  that  one  has  got  to  recon- 
sider densities  in  the  central  area,  even 
in  the  middle  area,  and  possibly  on  the 
peripheral  areas.  If  you  have  got  to 
weigh  up  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of 
departing  from  those  densities  against  the 
extreme  problems  of  travel  and  highway 
provision  and  railway  provision  and  road 
transport  provision  which  is  involved  in 
the  leapfrogging  of  the  population  out- 
side, if  the  time  has  come  when  all  of 
those  things  have  got  to  be  reconsidered, 
first  of  all  is  the  present  machinery, 
whereby  you  have  got  nine  authorities 
within  this  Greater  London  area,  each 
providing  its  own  development  plan— -it 
is  true,  having  consultation  with  its  neigh- 
bours but  mainly  inward — is  that  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  situation  as  a whole, 
and  if  it  is  not  adequate  what  sort  of 
authority  or  what  sort  of  machinery,  if 
any,  could  one  devise  so  that  the  matter 
could  be  looked  at  as  a whole?  We  have 
had  a lot  of  different  solutions  suggested 
to  us.  Some  take  the  view  that  we  ought 
to  have  some  sort  of  planning  authority 
with  teeth  in  executive  powers  over  the 
whole  area.  Some  take  the  view  that  the 
present  system  of  consultation  is  good 
enough.  Some  take  the  view  that  the 
Minister  should  act  as  co-ordinator. 
Some  take  the  view  that  if  there  is  need 
for  new  major  initiative  it  should  come 
from  the  Minister  and  cannot  come  from 
anybody  else  having  regard  to  the  size 
and  importance  of  the  area  relative  to 
the  whole  of  the  country,  and  so  on. 
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Now,  your  contribution  is  this  concep- 
tion or  two  planning  authorities  or  study 
groups  almost,  because  they  have  no 

executive  authority,  have  they? No, 

we  took  the  cautious  word  “ agency  "! 
Sir, 

12181.  We  have  a bad  habit  on  this 
Commission  o£  testing  the  meaning  of 
words  used  to  us.  Your  conception  is 
that  there  should  be  agencies  malting 
separate  studies  in  respeot  of  the  inner 
circle,  being  the  exporting  area,  and  the 
outer  circle,  being  the  importing  area. 
If  the  sort  of  picture  I have  been  sug- 
gesting to  you  iin  a simplified  way  is 
right,  how  do  you  see  this  inner  oircle 
and  this  outer  aircle  working  against  that 
background,  because  I get  the  impression 
at  any  rate,  and  I think  other  members 
of  the  Commission  do  also,  that  the 
existing  authorities  in  'the  outer  oircle 
are  pretty  well  up  to  their  densities 
already  and  they  do  not  regard  them- 
selves as  a reception  area  any  longer ; 
they  regard  themselves  much  more  in  the 
guise  of  an  exporting  area.  In  fact,  as 
you  know,  the  county  council  of  Middle- 
sex is  considering  promoting  a Parlia- 
mentary Bill  to  give  them  powers  them- 
selves to  build  a new  town  right  out 
beyond  the  Green  Belt.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  inner  areas  are  very  keen  to 
go  pushing  ahead  with  the  export  of 
their  population,  partly  voluntary  and 
partly  planned.  Is  it  wise,  do  you  think, 
against  that  background  to  set  up  two 
planning  authorities  which,  ex  hypothesi, 
would  work  against  each  other?  Put- 
ting it  in  a rather  extreme  form,  and 
again  oversimplifying  it,  would  you 
look  at  your  proposal  again  against  that 
background?- — -Yes,  Sir.  You  men- 
tioned the  Minister  just  a minute  or  two 
ago.  We  are  all  agreed  that  unless  the 
Minister  will  put  a continuous  push 
behind  this  question  of  solving  the 
regional  planning  problem  of  London 
better  than  in  the  past  nothing  will  hap- 
pen—-perhaps  it  is  more  than  the  Minis- 
ter, one  might  almost  say  the  Govern- 
ment— and  we  do  not  think  since  1922 
any  Government  has  a good  record  in 
this  matter.  So  we  would  say  first  of 
all  'that  unless  the  Government  feels  that 
London  regional  planning  problem  is  a 
thing  which  could  be  solved,  at  least 
solved  better  than  it  is  now,  no  organi- 
sation will  work ; it  needs  the  support 
of  the  Government. 


On  the  general  question  of  whether 
these  two  authorities  would  work  against 
one  another,  I do  not  think  we  think 
that  is  necessarily  so.  We  feel  that  if  it 
was  one  authority  it  could  not  be  well 
based,  have  a good  local  government 
base,  in  the  sense  that  its  members  could 
not  know  the  ground,  or  even  know  the 
kinds  of  problem  that  would  commonly 
anise.  They  would  therefore  individually 
remain  loyal  to  their  particular  local 
authority;  whereas  if  we  break  these 
bodies  into  two  and  have  one  represent- 
ing roughly  the  area  that  the  Royal 
Commission  is  considering  and  one 
representing  the  others,  at  least  the 
members  would  be  familiar,  in  our 
judgment,  with  the  kind  of  problem 
that  would  arise  within  their  area, 
and  I do  not  think  that  they  would 
always  be  opposed.  Obviously,  the  inner 
agency  would  deal  almost  off  its  own 
bat  with  problems  that  refer  entirely 
to  the  inner  area,  for  instance,  Port  of 
London  problems.  The  outer  agency 
would  deal  entirely  with  problems  that 
concern  the  outer  areas,  and  only  those 
areas,  but  I myself  do  not  feel  that  the 
two  bodies  would  necessarily  be  opposed. 
I do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Brenikov 
would  care  to  follow  that  up  at  all- 
Mr,  Brenikov ; This  point  did  occur  to 
us,  Sir,  this  question  of  the  inevitability 
of  a conflict  between  these  two  agencies, 
and  we  did  feel  that  in  a way  there  might 
be  an  advantage  accruing  from  that  fact, 
in  that  if  we  had  two  agencies  which 
were  able  to  express  very  clearly  the 
interest  of  the  outer  area  and  the  interest 
of  the  inner  area  it  might  help  the  Minis- 
ter in  two  ways.  First  of  all,  it  would 
give  him  a very  clear  statement  of  the 
nature  of  this  problem  and  enable  him 
to  exercise  his  judgment  accordingly ; 
second  we  felt  that  it  would  sharpen 
the  problems,  that  it  would  show  what 
in  fact  are  the  points  of  conflict  and 
would  prevent  them  from  being  tidied 
away.  We  felt  one  of  the  great  dis- 
advantages of  the  single  planning  autho- 
rity for  the  whole  area  was  that  they 
would  agree  upon  minor  matters  and 
shelve  the  major  ones,  and  we  felt  that 
by  using  this  potential  conflict  it  might 
be  an  advantage  both  to  the  Minister 
and  to  the  local  authorities  since  they 
would  have  a mouthpiece  through  their 
own  particular  agency  for  their  own 
particular  class  of  any  problem. 

12182.  I see.  Your  conception  is  not 
really  that  the  two  agencies  would  really 
become  planning  authorities  ; they  would 
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be  study  ©roii^ps.  The  planning 
authorities  would  remain  as  they  are  to- 
day, the  counties  and  counity  boroughs. 
The  function  of  these  two-  study  groups 
would  really  be,  as  you  have  just  said, 
to  sharpen  if  necessary,  the  conflict  of 
interest  between  the  inner  ring  and  the 
outer  ring  iand  in  that  way  -to  enable  the 
Minister  to  have  a more  balanced  view 
about  the  way  in  which  he.  should 
approach  the  quinquennial  revisions  for 
the  development  plan  which  were  put  up 
to  him  for  approval.  If  that  is  the  case, 
what  is  the  advantage  of  having  these  two 
study  groups  as  compared  with  having 
an  effective  research  'group  in  the 

Ministry  itself? Only,  Sir,  that  it 

would  be  difficult  as  we  see  it  for  the 
Minister  to  initiate  proposals.  For  in- 
stance, supposing — and  as  planners  we 
.tend  to  think  in  terms  of  practical  ex- 
amples— bringing  in  the  London /York- 
shire motorway  into  London  did  raise 
the  possibility  of  relating  that  motorway 
to  new  office  estates  decentralised  from 
the  centre,  or  .to  new  housing  estates  or 
both.  The  Minister  would  'be  in  a diffi- 
cult position  in  initiating  such  an  idea 
himself,  because  later  he  would  have  to 
judge  it,  whereas  the  agencies,  which  we 
see  as  study  groups,  as  ginger  groups, 
would  be  able  to  initiate  a general  idea 
of  that  kind  more  easily. 

12183.  So  in  a sense  you  would  be 
putting  in  yet  an  additional  tier  in  the 
machine?  You  have  the  boroughs,  you 
have  your  counties  as  planning 
authorities,  you  have  these  study  groups 
and  then  the  Minister.  There  would  be 
four  of  them  really,  would  there  not, 
instead  of  the  present  three? Pro- 

fessor Wright : That,  Sir,  I am  afraid,  is 
the  limitation  of  our  point  of  view.  We 
said  to  ourselves : “ We  are  not  experts  In 
administrative  mechanisms.”  But  look- 
ing at  what  has  been  attempted  towards 
the  -regional  planning  in  London  since 
1922  and  the  failures,  surely  the  best  hope 
-might  he  to-  leave  planning  powers 
exactly  where  .they  are  now,  'but  to  have 
these  itwo.  small  but  moderately  repre- 
sented study  groups  who  would  be  in- 
structed by  the  Minister  to  study  certain 
groups  of  problems  -and  would,  I suppose, 
to  make  the  whole  thing  worth  while, 
receive  his  assurance  that  he  would  do 
all  .that  he  could  to  carry  out  recom- 
mendations of  which  he  approved.  It 
was  the  simplest  device  we  could  think 
of. Mr.  Crompton : We  also  saw  the 


twoi  agencies  as  a possible  way  of  carry- 
ing on  a continuous  review  of  regional 
problems,  similar  to  the  advisory 
reports,  but  in  such  a way  that  planning 
authorities  participate  in  this  continuous 
review.  If  the  reports  of  the  agencies 
were  agreed  upon  by  the  Minister  they 
would  be  carried  out  -by  the  same  local 
authorities  that  had  initially  committed 
themselves  to  the  proposals. 

12184.  Another  possible  criticism  of 
your  .scheme — I put  these  ito  you  because 
it  is  very  helpful  to  think  about  these 
.things  .and  I am  really  putting  questions 
which  occur  to  us  as  a result  of  your 
questions  to  clear  . up.  Do  you  think  that 
these  groups  .might  be  a 'little  bit  de- 
tached, rather  in  the  way  that  the  Ger- 
man High  Command  got  detached  during 
the  war  in  producing  military  plans, 
because  they  were  not  responsible  for 
executing  .them,  they  were  paper  affairs. 
At  -the  present  time  if  the  county  is  the 
planning  authority  it  then  does  -planning 
remembering  that  so  far  as  the  L.C.C. 
is  concerned  it  will  probably  have  to 
implement  the  plans  by  building  'the 
houses.  As  far  as  all  the  local  authorities 
are  concerned,  with  highways  they  would 
ait  least  have  to  implement  those  by 
building  the  highways  either  with  or  with- 
out the  .appropriate  -grant.  You  can  think 
of  the  planning  .authority  being  both 
stimulated  and  restrained  in  the  sense 
that  if  .they  produce  a paper  plan  ithey 
have  to  spend  money  in  order  to  imple- 
ment it.  Have  you  thought  of  that 

aspect  of  it  at  .all? Professor  Wright : 

Yes,  we  -have,  but  we  feel  that  the  re- 
straint is  .such  .that  when  they  are  -broken 
into  fragments,  as  they  now  are,  several 
of  the  big  regional  planning  problems  in 
relation  to  one  another  are  never  con- 
sidered at  all,  .and  if  my  recollection  is 
right  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  itself  said  that  that  was 
liable  to  happen. — Mr.  Brenikov : We 
have  noit  conceived  of  our  agencies 
actually  preparing  a development  plan. 
Our  idea  was  more  that  'they  should 
co-ordinate  and  suggest  and  mould  a set 
of  existing  .plans  prepared  by  members 
of  the  agency,  because  we  did  feel  that 
only  .if  at  least  the  greater  number  of 
members  of  -the  agency  were  actually 
local  authority  representatives  that  the 
plan  could  be  workable.  We  did  not 
.think  of  them  as  an  extra  power  ; we 
thought  of  them  as  exercising  a co- 
ordinating function  within  the  existing 
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framework  of  planning.  We  do  not 
want  _ to  interfere  with  the  local 
authorities’  functions  as  planning 
authorities  in  any  way,  nor  with  that 
of  the  Minister.  We  sought  by  this 
device  of  the  agency  to  help  both 
sides,  and  from  the  local  authority 
side  we  felt  we  could  use  this  technique 
to  co-ordinate  a series  of  plans  and,  as 
Mr.  Crompton  said,  to  help  in  reviewing 
them  constantly  not  as  single  -pieces  but 
as  a whole  and,  as  Professor  Wright 
said,  to  look  at  the  big  problems  which 
really  know  no  local  government 
boundaries  but  are  common  to  all.  It 
was  rather  in  that  way  .that  we  looked 
ait  their  function. 

12185.  Yes,  I see.  It  -really  iis  a 
systematization  of  the  sort  of  consulta- 
tion which  at  present  takes  place  between 
the  various  counties  as  planning  authori- 
ties^ is  it? Well,  a development  of  it, 

an  intensified  form. — Professor  Wright: 
We  do  attach  importance  to  the  full-time 
chairman,  who  would  need  to  be  a very 
carefully  picked  man. 

121  86.  And  of  course  you  would  want 

a very  expert  staff,  would  you  not? 

Yes,  there  is  a tendency,  we  find,  to  say 
“With  a small  staff”  and  leave  it  at 
that,  but  we  did  think  very  carefully  about 
this  -staff  and  we  felt  that  they  would 
have  _ to  he  men  of  research  type,  a 
superior  kind  of  staff,  who  would  pre- 
pare short  but  balanced  statements  for 
their  particular  agency ; that  that  would 
he  their  job  more  than  plan-making, 
because  on  really  difficult  things,  per- 
haps like  overspill  or  population  increas- 
ing -beyond  the  green  belt,  the  agency 
might  not  he  -able  to  do  anything  very 
much  until  the  problem  had  been  put 
to  them  iin  an  up-to-date  and  very  clear 
way. 

Chairman : I see. 

12187.  Miss  Johnston:  Supposing  it 
was  decided  that  a larger  authority  than 
the  present  counties  and  co-unity  boroughs 
in  on-r  -area  was  necessary  for  other  pur- 
poses bhan  'planning,  ought  your  body  -to 
be  linked  with  it  -in  any  way,  your  inner 
body,  because  for  other  purposes,  it 
would  -need  to  he  more  (than  a study 

group? The  whole  of  -the  inner  area 

might  beoom-e  one  single  planning 
authio-riity ; it  is  conceivable.  In  that 
case  it-he  need  for  the  linn-er  agency 
becomes  doubtful. — Mr.  Brenikov:  If 
that  were  so,  Madam,  I would  suggest 
that  itb.e  need  for  the  outer  agency  would 


become  more  important  than  ever 
before.  If  we  had  no  need  for  a central 
agency  to  co-ordinate  the  existing 
authorities  -the  new  authority  would  be 
so  big  compared  with  any  other 
equivalent  planning  authority  that  it 
would  be  the  Big  Brother,  and  would 
push  others  around.  We  feel  that  then 
the  need  for  an  agency  to  co-ordinate 
-the  outer  authorities  would  be  very 
necessary  indeed,  so  that  there  would 
at  least  be  some  kind  of  balance  and 
a common  view  by  the  outer  authorities 
could  be  achieved. 

12188.  Might  not  the  -outer  agency 
rather  -have  a need  to  stand  up  against 

Big  Brother? Professor  Wright : 

There  is  always  a danger  in  these  things. 

12189.  Mr.  Cadbury:  There  is  a cer- 
tain contradiction  between  your  written 
statement  and  something  you  have  just 
said  which  I should  like  to  clear  up.  In 
paragraph  7 y-ou  make  'it  quite  clear  that 
you  do  not  think  -the  Minister  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government  or  an  independent 
Commission  appointed  by  him  should  be 
ithe  initiating  planning  authority.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  said  that  under  the  pre- 
sent arrangement  inter-authority  plan- 
ning matters  are  never  really  considered 
at  all.  Does  that  also  carry  with  it  -that 
the  regional  planning  problems  of  Lon- 
don are  inadequately  considered  by  the 

present  planning  authorities? 1 would 

say  that  the  answer  to  the  last  question 
is  yes.  We,  -of  course,  being  provincials, 
do  not  know  the  amount  of  actual  con- 
sultation that  takes  place,  but  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  regional  planning  problems 
are  too  -little  considered  by  existing 
planning  authorities  in  so  far  as  effective 
action  results. 

12190.  I think  it  would  be  fair  ,to  say 
that  at  any  rate  we  have  had  some 
evidence  t-hat  would  support  that  view, 
but  what  I wanted  to  get  from  you  is  if  the 
Minister  is  not  the  initiator  of  the  new 
future  London  plan  and  if  a Commission 
set  up  by  'him  is  not  to  make  the  new 
London  plan  and  if,  as  I think  is  fairly 
generally  supposed,  at  -least  so  we  have 
been  told,  the  existing  planning  authori- 
ties are  not  producing  any  enlightened 
and  inspiring  changes  to-  the  Aber- 
crombie Plan,  which  obviously  would 
seem  to  be  due,  we  as  a Commission 
are  interested  in  what  particular  pattern 
of  -local  government  will  produce  such  a 
plan.  I<t  .is  very  generally  supposed  that 
this  is  one  of  our  major  tasks,  to  recom- 
mend a pattern  of  government  that  will 
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work  and  also  work  in  an  inspiring  way 
in  thie  matter  of  planning.  I followed 
the  discussion  on  the  agencies  and  I had 
'the  feeding  thait  it  would  take  a good 
many  years  work — and  I have  some  ex- 
perience of  working  on  planning  re- 
search— even  to  sort  out  some  of  the 
problems  which  would  be  desirable.  How 
you  are  going  to  get  those  put  into  effect 
and  become  planning  schemes,  develop- 
ment plans  for  the  London  region?  If  it 
is  not  the  Minister,  do  I understand  you 
think  it  ought  to  be  local  government 

in  some  form  or  other? 1 may  not  be 

following  you  entirely,  Sir,  but  we  have 
felt  that  the  Minister  should  not  initiate 
a solution,  but  there  is,  I think,  a differ- 
ence between  'that  and  our  agency,  after 
discussion  with  local  authorities,  suggest- 
ing some  scheme  which  then  receives 
fairiy  strong  support  from  the  Minister. 
So  far  as  possible  we  see  that  the  execu- 
tion of  a regional  scheme  or  schemes 
should  be  done  by  . . . well,  we  were 
thinking  of  the  existing  planning  authori- 
ties. Our  agency  would  pay  special 
attention  to  inter-authority  schemes  and 
problems  and  try  to'  propose  a solution 
to  one  or  more  of  those  which  would 
receive  support  from  the  effective  plan- 
ning authorities  and  particularly  from 
the  Minister. — Mr.  Brenikov : I would 
just  like  to  add  that  I think  it  should 
still  be  the  local  authorities  who  are  the 
actual  effective  agents  of  planning,  but  I 
think,  speaking  as  a former  local 
authority  planner,  that  a greater  degree 
of  co-ordination  is  necessary,  particu- 
larly in  an  area  of  this  kind.  It  could 
not  work  strictly  with  the  actual 
areas  of  'the  local  planning  authorities 
as  they  are  now.  I think  there  might 
have  to  be  some  adjustment,  and  I think 
we  would  find  At  rather  difficult  to 
suggest  what  that  might  be,  but  some 
adjustment  would  be  necessary.  But. 
broadly  speaking,  provided  either  the 
inner  or  the  outer  agencies  were  under- 
taking the  kind  of  things  we  had  in  mind 
backed  by  the  Minister’s  outright  sup- 
port, then  the  development  plans  them- 
selves could  be  best  evolved  by  the  local 
planning  authorities  modified  in  some 
way  and  not  by  our  agency.  We  think 
that  that  would  be  taking  away  a proper 
power  from  the  local  planning 
authorities  without  seriously  helping 
them. 

12191.  But  you  are  not  suggesting  that 
your  agencies  should  really  have  teeth 
so  that  if  by  a majority  the  representa- 


tives of  the  local  authorities  on  the  inner 
agency  propose  something  that  was  un- 
popular with  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
shall  we  say,  which  is  one  of  the  large 
planning  authorities,  a much  greater  den- 
sity, should  we  say,  than  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  that  is  purely  a hypothetical 
suggestion,  that  they  should  not  have  any 
power  to  implement  that  plan  but  could 
merely  recommend  to  the  Minister  that 

they  thought  it  was  a good  thing? 

Mr.  Crompton : As  I understand  the 
present  arrangement  is  that  the 
Abercrombie  Plan  forms  the  basis  of 
the  policy  of  the  government  on 
the  question  of  London  planning  and  in 
some  way  or  other,  formally  or  inform- 
ally, the  Minister  advises  or  makes  it 
known  to  the  planning  authorities  that 
these  advisory  plans  will  be  the  basis  of 
whether  or  not  he  accepts  the  proposals 
in  their  development  plans.  Our  two 
agency  idea,  I think,  could  be  described 
as  simply  a novel  way  of  making  the 
review  of  advisory  plans  continuous. 
Instead  of  the  Minister  appointing  a 
consultant,  it  would  only  be  necessary 
for  him  to  create  these  agencies — ones 
that  the  local  planning  authorities  are 
interested  in — so  that  the  same  revision 
procedure  would  work,  as  I see  it, 
through  these  agencies.  Once  they  make 
their  proposals  affecting  say  Middlesex, 
and  once  the  Minister  has  approved 
them,  then  amendments  can  be  carried 
out  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the 
advisory  plans  are  at  present  being 
implemented. 

12192.  You  do  not  think  you  arc 
going  to  get  the  lowest  common  de- 
nominator always  determining  the  thing 
— that  by  agreement  your  agencies,  which 
I understand  will  represent  the  local 
authorities,  will  lack  the  fire  and  inspira- 
tion which  maybe  the  size  of  the  problem 

demands? Professor  Wright : Well, 

Sir,  surely  that  is  the  chairman’s  job. 
We  like  to  think  that  the  chairman  of 
each  agency  would  be  the  kind  of  man 
who  would  do  h-is  utmost  to  get  agree- 
ment between  .agencies  about  a solution, 
would  not  fear  to  announce  a majority 
decision  when  only  Middlesex  was  stand- 
ing out  against  this  proposal,  and  finally 
would  resign  if  he  found  the  situation 
was  'completely  hopeless. 

12193.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Would  you 
expect  them  to  make  a report  which 

would  be  automatically  published? 

We  had  in  mind  that  these  reports,  short 
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ones,  by  both  agencies  should  be  pub- 
lished each  year,  like  the  New  Towns 
reports,  under  the  same  cover,  and  the 
problems  to  be  decided  that  year  should 
be  put  on  the  Minister’s  plate  and,  per- 
haps like  Sir  Ernest  Gowers’,  if  appro- 
priate action  was  not  taken,  this  should 
be  pointed  out  to  the  Minister  rather 
sharply. 

12194.  Sir  John  Wrigley : So  that  if  a 
particular  planning  authority  in  the  area 
of  one  of  the  agencies  disagreed  or  was 
recalcitrant  you  would  expect  them  to  be 
called  upon  to  show  good  cause  why 
they  should  be?  That  is  the  machinery 
you  are  aiming  at,  is  it? Yes. 

12195.  Sir  Charles  Morris : From  the 
land  use  guidance  point  of  view,  as  I 
understand,  your  .inner  area  would  be 
roughly  our  area? Yes. 

12196.  And  the  outer  area  would  be 
another  ring  outside  that? Yes. 

12197.  1 am  rather  wondering  whether 
the  conception  for  such  an  outer  area  for 
London  is  not  already  outdated?  If  you 
bear  in  mind  that  the  area  which  comes 
to  us  is  already  a very  large  area;  if  you 
bear  in  mind,  as  the  chairman  said,  that 
there  is  a good  deal  of  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  we  have  reached  a stage  where 
a further  decanting  of  population  from 
the  London  built-up  area  will  have  to  be 
in  settlements  not  of  dormitory  type 
where  people  come  back  into  the  area 
to  work,  but  of  New  Town.  types  where 
they  become  patriotic  in  their  new  settle- 
ment, the  question  does  arise  whether 
that  problem  can  be  entirely  separated 
even  geographically  from  the  similar 
problem,  from  the  Birmingham  conurba- 
tion and  the  other  conurbations.  In  other 
words,  if  you  are  going  to  have  settle- 
ments of  the  New  Town  type— and  some 
figures  which  are  flying  about  suggest 
there  are  going  to  be  a lot  of  them — it 
is  really  going  to  'be  a problem  for  the 
whole  country  to  absorb  them  and  put 
them  in  their  right  places,  and  there  is 
going  to  be  no  tremendous  merit  in  the 
ones  for  London  being  very  close  to 
London.  So  1 am  really  wondering 
about;  the  establishment  of  a ring  outside 
the  Green  Belt  with  tan  area  of  its  own, 
first  of  all  whether  there  would  be  enough 
ginger  in  it,  whether  that  area  has  a 
keen  enough  interest  in  the  problems  of 
London  to  put  any  ginger  into  its  work  ; 
and  secondly  whether  the  whole  concep- 
tion of  an  outer  ring  area  is  not  really 


outdated  from  a planning  point  of  view 
and  the  outer  ring  is  not  really  the  rest 

of  the  country? ‘Well,  Sir,  you  have 

raised  a number  of  problems.  I shall 
have  to  call  upon  the  assistance  of  my 
colleagues.  I would  say  in  answer  to 
one  of  your  questions  that  if  we  are  going 
to  have  new  towns  on  the  scale  you  have 
mentioned — which  is  one  possibility — 
then  we  certainly  must  stop  the  addition 
of  a very  large  amount  of  office  space 
and  therefore  new  livelihoods  in  the 
centre  of  London.  That  is  a regional 
planning  problem.  We  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  reconsider  the  question  of  high 
densities  in  inner  London  and  we  must 
reconsider  the  permissions  being  presum- 
ably granted  in  our  very  far  outer  belt 
for  new  houses,  in  that  it  has  been  shown 
in  this  recent  paper  by  Mr.  Powell  from 
the  Ministry  that  50  miles  out  of  London 
there  has  been  a very  considerable  -in- 
crease in  population.  That  increase 
would  have  to  be  prevented  and  the 
people  persuaded  to  go  to  new  towns. 
Well,  those  are  still  big  regional  planning 
policy  decisions  which  ought  to  be  taken 
in  advance  of  forming  the  new  towns 
and  I would  say  there  is  still  scope  for 
the  agencies  grappling  in  a preliminary- 
way  at  least  with  such  problems. 

Sir  Charles  Morris'.  I agree  with  you 
that  these  things  ought  to  be  discussed 
early  but  ought  it  to  be  arranged  in 
rings  round  London?  Suppose  your 
scheme  was  accepted  and  suppose  it  did 
everything  you  hoped  of  it,  what  would 
happen  in  this  outer  ring  round  London? 
You  said  that  new  towns  was  one  possi- 
bility. What  is  the  other  possibility?  Is 
it  the  gradual  build-up  of  this  ring  and 
then  another  green  -belt  round  that  and 
then  another  ring  and  another  green  belt 
around  that  and  then  another  ring  and 
another  green  belt  round  that? 

12198.  Sir  John  Wrigley : May  I put  a 
question  relating  to  that?  I can  see  that 
the  inner  agency  could  produce  some  sort 
of  an  estimate  of  the  population  which 
needed  to  be  exported  and  it  could  in 
some  way  no  doubt  plan  movement  of 
industry,  and  so  on,  but  can  the  outer 
agency  really  do  anything  in  its  capacity 
as  the  receiving  area  until  it  has  some 
notion  of  what  really  needs  to  be  done? 
Take  the  assumption  that  the  exports 
from  the  exporting  area  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for — just  for  assumption  purposes 
— within  your  importing  area,  can  the 
importing  area  effectively  move  until  it 
A 6 
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has  some  notion  of  what  is  expected  to 
come  to  it? 1 aim  rather  in  a diffi- 

culty here.  I shall  ask  my  colleagues  to 
help  me.  But  first  of  all  1 should  like 
to  say  that  we  make  no  claim  at  all  to 
solve  every  one  of  the  vast  problems 
involved  in  this  regional  planning  ques- 
tion. What  we  set  ourselves  to  do  was 
to  think  of  a way,  a very  simple  way, 
on  the  basis  of  existing  planning  autho- 
rities, by  which  some  of  these  very  big 
problems  which  Sir  Charles  Morris  and 
Sir  John  Wrigley  mentioned  could  be 
begun  to  be  tackled  on  an  effective  scale. 
We  do  not  think  that  that  has  happened 
so  far.  I think  as  one  example  the  inner 
agency  would  begin  by  challenging  this 
overspill  question.  It  would  say  “ You 
can  add  up  the  areas,  add  up  the  popu- 
lation, show  the  need  for  schools  and  the 
answer  is  whatever  it  is — three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  people  to  move  out. 
Well,  are  we  going  to  move  those  people 
out?  If  we  are  going  to  do  so  why  have 
we  allowed  14  million  square  feet  of  new 
employment  accommodation  to  be  pro- 
vided? Let  us  at  least  ask  the  Minister 
in  view  of  the  economic  position  and 
transport,  and  so  on,  whether  this  is  a 
good  thing.”  I think  the  inner  agency 
could  suggest  that  at  the  start.  I do 
not  think  the  outer  agency  could  do  much 
more  than  say  “We  have  been  asked  to 
provide  for  so  much  overspill.  We  see 
a way  of  beginning  to  tackle  this 
problem  but  we  think  we  ought  to  put 
it  in  relation  to  employment,  let  us  say, 
these  new  motorways,  to  an  extension  if 
that  is  a good  idea,  to  London  Trans- 
port. ” It  could  deal  with  the  smaller 
problems  in  which  the  policy  questions 
had  been  decided. 

Sir  Charles  Morris:  I think  my  basic 
question  is  this : ought  the  agencies 
which  look  after  the  outer  area  to  be 
on  a ring  basis,  or  is  lit  not  a national 
question — partly  because  of  overlapping 
and  partly  because  we  are  a very 
crowded  country  and  this  is  a large 
amount  fo  people  to  move  out  and  we 
have  abandoned  the  dormitory  idea? 

12199.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Could  I simplify 
it  by  saying  that  Bletchley  is  just  over 
50  miles  from  London  and  Wolverton  is 
just  over  50  miles  from  Birmingham. 
Bletchley  on  your  scheme  would  be  a 
very  obvious  town  in  enlarging  under 
the  New  Town  Development  Act. 
Birmingham  conurbation  faced  with  not 
dissimilar  problems  might  pick  on 


Wolverton  and  before  you  knew  where 

you  were  they  would  be  joined. 1 do 

not  know  how  far  the  chairman  would 
like  us  to  pursue  this  point.  We  have 
ideas  on  provincial  conurbations  but  we 
did  not  think  they  would  be  relevant.  I 
will  just  say  this  about  Sir  Charles 
Morris’s  ring  question.  We  did  think  of 
two,  three  or  four  other  possibilities, 
north  and  south  of  the  Thames,  and  just 
in  the  train  this  morning  I read  a paper 
which  I believe  is  being  delivered  today 
by  Mr.  Peter  Self  on  planning  problems, 
and  he  suggested  thut  the  planning 
problems  of  London  should  be  done  on 
a segmental  basis  with  Kent  having  an 
interest  right  up  to  the  Old  Kent  Road 
or  wherever  it  is. 

12200.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Like  the 

hospital  regions? 1 am  not  aware  of 

that.  Mr.  Brenikov  and  I discussed  this 
in  the  train  and  we  could  not  think  of 
anything  which  we  thought  to  be  less 
likely  to  be  successful,  but  that  might  be 
just  a preliminary  view. 

1 220 1 . Chairman : I think  we  may 
have  a chance  to  discuss  that  with  Mr. 
Self.  Coming  back  to  the  points  that 
Sir  Charles  and  Mr.  Cadbury  were  put- 
ting to  you,  they  are  not  just  theoretical, 
you  know,  because  we  have  had  very 
well  documented  representations  made  to 
us  that  already  the  influence  of  the  West 
Midlands  conurbation  and  the  influence 
of  the  London  conurbation  have  a 
common  boundary  or  watershed,  and  the 
line  at  the  present  time  can  be  drawn 
pretty  well  between  Luton  and  Bedford 
on  that  parallel.  If  it  is  a fact  already 
that  the  West  Midlands  conurbation  has 
a problem  which  -is  growing  to  look  a bit 
like  the  London  problem,  although  not 
so  large,  and  the  London  problem 
already  goes  out  as  far  as  your  own 
limits  suggest,  are  you  not  rather  away 

from  the  conception  of  rings? Mr. 

Brenikov:  To  answer  Sir  Charles  Morris, 
if  I may,  on  the  question  of  a ring,  I do 
not  think  our  idea  was  really  a ring 
except  in  a very  general  sense.  I do 
agree  entirely  with  the  point  that  has 
been  made  about  the  problem  of  London 
Region  and  Birmingham  Region  over- 
lapping, and  indeed  T would  expect  as  a 
geographer  that  that  would  be  the 
natural  and  inevitable  consequence.  I 
think  the  advantage  of  an  outer  agency 
would  be  very  great  there  because  it 
could  at  least  negotiate  with  the  Birming- 
ham agency,  supposing  there  to  be  one. 
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or  some  equivalent  body  of  that  kind, 
and  they  could,  as  it  were,  apportion  the 
land  between  them  and  say  “ Up  to  here 
we  are  going  to  consider  this  as  being 
part  of  the  Birmingham  ring  and  on  this 
side  of  the  line,” — which  is  a purely 
arbitrary  line,  I agree — “ we  are  consider- 
ing this  is  more  within  the  London 
Region  than  the  Birmingham  Region.” 
I think  blocks  of  counties  would  be  the 
units  rather  than  a ring,  it  would  only 
be  a ring  shape  in  a very  general  sense. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  programming, 
I think  that  was  one  of  the  things  that 
did  strike  us,  that  there  would  be  cer- 
tain tasks  of  which  this  sort  of  thing 
might  be  one  which  the  outer  agency 
might  very  well  be  doing  while  the  inner 
agency  in  the  London  area  might  be 
making  up  its  mind  on  how  much  load 
it  was  going  to  turn  into  the  outer  zone. 
I do  not  know  whether  there  would  be 
any  hiatus  during  the  time  the  inner 
authority  was  making  up  its  mind. 

12202.  Sir  John  Wrigley : You  mean 
picking  the  sort  of  places? Yes. 

12203.  I wonder  if  on  that  point 
whether  you  are  wedded  to  have  only 
one  outer  agency.  When  you  are  think- 
ing of  Sussex,  Wiltshire,  Huntingdon- 
shire and  all  the  counties  in  between  it 
might  be  a little  difficult  if  you  say  an 
agency  of  any  reasonable  size  or  one 
which  would  really  represent  effectively 
all  those  very  varied  areas  apart  from 
being  the  one  which  would  be  willing  to 

do  the  job  at  all? 1 should  have 

thought,  Sir,  that  the  very  fact  that  large 
quantities  of  overspill  and  indeed  a great 
deal  of  other  development  was  taking 
place  in  all  those  areas  even  though  they 
are  a l-ong  way  apart  in  geographical 
terms,  would  tend  to  be  a unifying  thing. 
Perhaps  this  is  questionable  but  I should 
have  thought  that  even  though  they  are 
a very  wide  or  broad  ring  sooner  or  later 
some  part  of  this  has  got  to  receive  very 
large  quantities  of  new  population  and 
is  now  receiving  a very  large  quantity  of 
new  industry.  So  far  as  the  planned 
movements  are  concerned  the  arrange- 
ments that  have  resulted  are  primarily 
arrangements  between  the  L.C.C.,  who 
are  doing  a lot  of  propaganda  to  secure 
this  object,  and  not  planning  authorities 
but  individual  towns ; who  have  either 
manifested  immediately  or  been  induced 
to  manifest  a desire  for  expansion,  so 
that  the  movement  has  come  from  a 


very  local  basis  rather  than  a collection 
of  planning  authorities.  For  instance, 
you  have  Huntingdon,  Bletchley, 
Swindon — three  places  a long  way 
from  London,  which  are  faking  part 
in  this  movement  not  so  far  as 
I understand  it  from  any  planning 
consideration  on  a big  scale  but  because 
they  were  authorities  who  were  both  suit- 
able for  expansion  and  expressed  a desire 

to  expand. Professor  Wright:  The 

help  given  by  such  arrangements  to  the 
overspill  problem  of  London  has  so  far 
been  very  small.  It  is  quite  true  that 
certain  small  towns  wish  to  expand  and 
it  is  perhaps  right  that  they  should,  but 
I did  not  think  that  we  could  hope  for 
much  from  arrangements  by  individual 
planning  authorities  in  the  inner  areas 
with  individual  authorities  in  the  outer 
areas  as  far  as  a solution  of  the  big 
problems  go. 

12204.  Would  you  expect  your  agency 
for  .the  outer  area  to  find  the  kind  of 
places  which  were  suitable  for  expansion, 
and  also  to  find  out  whether  they  could 
be  persuaded  to'  join  with  the  scheme? 

The  two  things  are  not  synonymous. 

No',  I think,  Sir,  I would  say  that  first 
of  all  the  outer  agencies  should  set  the 
problem  to  toe  Minister,  particularly  in 
areas  which,  as  has  been  mentioned,  are 
half  way  or  almost  half  way  between 
London  and  Birmingham.  They  would 
ask  the  Minister  if  the  policy  was  this 
or  that.  If  it  was  a policy  of  receiving 
population  in  that  area  it  would  then 
torn  its  attention  to  toe  question  of 
which  towns  _ were  willing  to  increase 
their  population,  and  how  toe  thing 
could  be  best  arranged ; but  we  agree 
it  would  be  a 'two-stage  tackling  of  the 
problem. — Mr.  Crompton : I would  just 
like  to  make  one  more  point  on  your 
question,  Sir  Charles,  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  toe  idea  of  a ring  agency 
was  out  of  date.  It  seems  to'  me  that  the 
population  changes  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  war  and  most  of  the  new 
development,  or  the  greater  part  of  it 
■anyway,  have  taken  place  in  a fairly 
small  ring  around  London,  and  I would 
say  that  there  is  clearly  a ring  round 
London,  or  an  area  around  London 
which  has  problems  which  are  quite 
special  to  this  part  of  the  country. 
Although  you  could  show  that  parts 
of  Leicestershire  are  influenced  by  Lon- 
don, it  would  be  hard  to  say  that  Leices- 
tershire in  general  is  influenced  in  de- 
velopment and  population  problems  and 
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all  the  nest  o£  it.  Therefore  I would 
have  thought  that  an  outer  agency  would 
be  formed  on  this  very  basis,  that  it  is 
dealing  with  problems  peculiar  to  Lon- 
don, and  if  in  twenty  years  time  London 
becomes  even  larger  (my  own  private 
view  ds  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  adjust 
the  area  that  the  agency  was  responsible 
for. 


12205.  Chairman : Professor  Wriglu 

and  gentlemen,  1 must  thank  you  again 
for  coming  along  and  helping  us  in  this 
way,  and  believe  me,  you  have.  We 
have  had  a very  interesting  conversation, 
and  we  shall  certainly  think  about  your 
views  when  we  ultimately  come  to  tackle 
this  extremely  difficult  problem  we  have 

to  face  on  planning. Professor 

Wright  : Thank  you  very  much,  Sir. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 

FIFTY-SECOND  DAY 


Friday,  23rd  October,  1959 


Present: 

* Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.  ( Chairman ) 

Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  "Sir  Charles  Morris 

Mr.  W.  H,  Lawson,  C.B.E.  1'SiR  John  Wrioley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 


* Afternoon  session  only. 

t Sir  John  Wrigley  took  the  Chair  during  the  morning  session. 

Examination  of  Witnesses 

Councillor  S.  H.  Pethen 
Councillor  C.  S.  Marsh 
Councillor  E.  K.  Clarke 
Mr.  S.  Astin 
Mr.  W.  Wade 
Mr.  W.  S.  Scott 
Dr.  W.  D.  Swinney 
Mr.  G.  F.  Tanner 

on  behalf  of  Merton  and  Morden  Urban  District  Council 


Called  and  Examined 


1220(5.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  First,  may  1 
apologise  on  behalf  of  the  Chairman  who 
is  not  able  to  be  here  this  morning  owing 
to  another  engagement,  but  he  will,  of 
course,  read  very  carefully  the  record 
of  our  meeting. 

You  are  probably  familiar  with  the 
course  which  has  usually  been  adopted, 
and  that  is  that  wo  usually  ask  the  leader 
of  (he  deputation  to  make  an  opening 
statement  if  lie  so  desires  and  then  wc 
proceed  to  discussion  and  questioning  but 
we  would,  of  course,  like  to  make  it  quite 
clear  that  if  you  have  any  other  views 
as  to  how  you  would  like  to  present  your 
case  please  say  so  because  after  all  it 
is  your  case.  Would  that  normal  pro- 
cedure he  convenient  lo  you? Coun- 

cillor Pethen : Yes,  Sir. 

12207.  You  arc  leading  the  deputation, 
1 take  il? No.  I would  like  first  of 


all  on  behalf  of  my  Council  to  thank 
the  Commission  for  giving  us  the 
opportunity  today  of  appearing  before 
you  in  connection  with  the  written  evi- 
dence already  submitted  in  Lite  document 
of  June,  1958. 

We  have  asked  Councillor  C.  S.  Marsh, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  to  lead  our  deputa- 
tion today  and  to  make  on  our  behalf  an 
opening  statement,  but  before  1 ask  your 
permission  for  him  to  make  this  state- 
ment I would  like  to  introduce  members 
of  the  delegation. 

On  my  immediate  left  is  Councillor 
C.  S.  Marsh,  Justice  of  the  Peace ; on 
my  immediate  right  is  Councillor  E.  K. 
Clarke,  Justice  of  the  Peace ; on  the  left 
of  Councillor  Marsh  is  the  Clerk  of  the 
Council,  Mr.  Sydney  Astin;  on  his  im- 
mediate left  is  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Council,  Mr.  W.  Wade ; Mr.  W.  S.  Scott, 
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the  Engineer  and  Surveyor  is  on  (the  night 
and  next  to  him  is  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  Dr.  W.  D.  Swinney,  and  on  my 
extreme  left  is  the  Housing  Manager, 
Mr.  G.  F.  Tanner.  With  your  permission 
I will  ask  Councillor  C.  S.  Marsh  to 
make  the  opening  statement  on  our 
behalf. — Councillor  Marsh : I would  like 
to  elaborate  the  Chairman’s  introduction 
and  to  say  how  glad  I am  that  Councillor 
E.  K.  Clarke,  J.P.  has  been  able  to  be 
a member  of  this  deputation.  He  is 
what  might  be  'termed  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  of  my  Council  and  has  earned 
the  respect  of  all  by  the  way  in  which 
he  carries  out  those  duties.  He  and  I 
have  been  friends  for  many  years  and  I 
am,  therefore,  especially  happy  to  have 
his  support  today  for  it  shows  that  so 
far  as  the  basic  submissions  we  are 
making,  on  what  we  respectfully  consider 
fundamental  to  true  local  government, 
the  Council  is  unanimous. 

It  is  not  our  intention  today  'to  make 
a further  lengthy  submission.  It  was  our 
aim  that  the  written  evidence  of  June, 
1958,  submitted  by  the  Council  should 
be  as  concise  a document  as  possible,  as 
we  appreciated  that  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion would  have  many  other  documents 
before  them,  and  we  come  to  you  today 
so  that  we  can  emphasise  what  we  regard 
as  the  important  and  salient  features  of 
our  evidence,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
representatives  of  the  Council,  both 
members  and  officers,  who  are  here  with 
me,  hold  themselves  available  to  assist 
the  Commission  on  any  points  on  our 
evidence,  or  as  to  any  facts  regarding 
the  administration,  the  life  and  the  work- 
ing of  our  Urban  District  of  Merton  and 
Morden. 

In  brief,  our  submissions  to  you  are 
as  follows: — 

1.  The  fundamental  requirement  in 
the  structure  of  local  government  in 
the  London  area  should  be  that  the 
basic  local  authority  area  should  be 
one  in  which  there  is  a community  of 
interest,  and  not  be  so  extensive  as  to 
make  its  townspeople  who  live  at  or 
near  the  perimeter  of  the  District  feel 
that  they  are  too  remote  from  the  local 
Civic  administration,  or  so  large  as  to 
lose  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
District  which  members  of  the  Council 
now  have.  Nevertheless,  the  District 
should  be  sufficiently  large  in  popula- 
tion and  rateable  value  to  make  an 
effective  unit  of  sound  financial 
standing. 


2.  That  Merton  and  Morden  with 
its  compactly  drawn  District  of  3,237 
acres,  its  population  of  over  70,000,  its 
electorate  of  52,334,  its  rateable  value 
of  £1,310,733  (10th  September,  1959) 
its  product  of  a penny  rate  of  £5,310 
(1959/60),  and  also  being  a Parlia- 
mentary Borough  Constituency,  is  an 
effective  and  economically  sized  unit 
of  Local  Government,  and  the  Urban 
District  Council  is  extremely  anxious 
to  retain  its  entity  as  a County  District 
Authority  in  Surrey. 

3.  The  Urban  District  Council 
would  strenuously  oppose  any  sugges- 
tion for  the  division  of  its  area  so  that 
any  portion  or  portions  of  the  District 
would  become  a part  or  parts  of  other 
Districts.  The  Council  also  wish  to 
inform  you  that  they  are  not  desirous 
of  merging  with  one  or  more  neigh- 
bouring authorities  to  form  a larger 
area. 

4.  The  Council  are  more  than  con- 
tent to  remain  within  the  Administra- 
tive County  of  Surrey,  and  further, 
they  support  the  Surrey  County  Coun- 
cil in  making  representations  that  there 
should  be  no  severance  of  the  Metro- 
politan part  of  the  Administrative 
County  of  Surrey  from  the  rest  of  the 
County. 

5.  The  Council  would  strenuously 
oppose  any  proposal  for  extending  the 
administrative  area  of  London  County 
Council,  or  the  setting  up  of  any  new 
County  or  higher  tier  authority  for 
the  Greater  London  area  affecting 
Metropolitan  Surrey. 

6.  With  regard  to  functions  at 
present  administered  by  the  Surrey 
County  Council  in  the  Urban  District, 
the  Council  acknowledge  that  there 
are  no  major  defects  in  the 
administration  of  these  functions,  but 
having  regard  to  the  size  of  the  Urban 
District  it  is  submitted  that  additional 
functions  could,  with  benefit  to  all,  be 
given  to  the  Urban  District  Council 
whether  by  direct  conferment  or  by 
delegation. 

As  requested  by  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion in  the  invitation  of  the  17th  Feb- 
ruary, 1958,  that  details  of  suggested 
remedies  of  any  defects  in  present 
arrangements  should  be  submitted  with 
any  other  observations  the  Council  may 
wish  to  make  thereon,  the  Council  sub- 
mitted, as  an  Appendix  to  its  written 
evidence,  a few  suggestions  of  measures 
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which  would  assist  in  this  matter,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  of  benefit  if  I make 
particular  reference  to  these  sugges- 
tions. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  I would  like 
to  stress  one  important  general  obser- 
vation which  was  made  by  the  Council 
(Page  3 of  the  written  evidence),  that  in 
services  where  the  County  Council  are 
the  Administrative  Authority,  the  Com- 
mittee and  administrative  machinery 
tends  to  produce  “ remoteness  ” of  the 
representatives  serving  on  the  Commit- 
tees and  Sub-Committees  from  the 
electorate. 

The  first  function  to  which  I would 
like  to  refer  is  that  of  the  Education  Ser- 
vice. At  the  present  time,  this  is  wholly 
administered  by  the  County  Council  as 
local  Education  Authority  with  some 
delegation  of  administration  to  a Divi- 
sional Executive,  covering  the  areas  of 
Merton  and  Moirden  Urban  District, 
Mitcham  Borough  and  Wimbledon 
Borough.  There  have  been  in  the  past 
difficulties  'because  of  insufficient  dele- 
gation of  functions  from  the  County 
Council  to  the  Divisional  Executives. 
Some  of  us  feel  that  there  has  been  in- 
sufficient liaison  between  the  County 
Council  and  the  Divisional  Executives, 
and  further,  that  the  Divisional  Execu- 
tives themselves  are  too  “ remote  ” from 
the  local  electorate.  Measures  have 
recently  been  introduced  in  an  attempt 
■to  meet  points  of  criticism  by  giving 
Divisional  Executives  additional 
delegated  powers. 

My  Council,  however,  have  noted  with 
satisfaction,  the  Government’s  own  pro- 
posals for  greater  autonomy  for  local 
authorities  of  over  60,000  population — 
first  outlined  in  the  White  Paper  of  May, 
1957,  and  now  brought  into  force  by 
Section  52  of  the  Local  Government  Act 
for  education  functions  on  the  principle 
of  compulsory  delegation  to  authorities 
of  over  60,000  population  outside  the 
Metropolitan,  area.  As  is  known,  the 
Act  provides  that  these  proposals  in  the 
Local  Government  Act  can  be  applied 
by  Order  in  Council  to  any  part  of  the 
Metropolitan  area,  and  my  Council  look 
forward  to  the  opportunity  (already 
given  to  authorities  outside  Greater 
London)  of  considering  whether  oir  not 
to  apply  for  a direction  constituting  the 
District  an  “ excepted  District  ”.  I would 
stress,  however,  that  my  Council  have 
not  taken  any  firm  decision  to  make  such 
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an  application  for  a direction  should  the 
opportunity  be  given,  for  it  has  been 
readily  recognised  that  there  are  possible 
educational  advantages  accruing  from 
the  Urban  District  forming  part  of  a 
larger  Divisional  Executive  area,  and 
serious  thought  would  have  to  be  given 
to'  this  matter. 

I would  wish  to  make  one  brief  refer- 
ence to  the  Library  Service,  although  this 
was  not  specifically  referred  to  in  the 
Commission’s  letter  of  the  17th  February, 
1958.  The  present  system  of  administra- 
tion of  the  Library  Service  within  the 
Urban  District,  with  day-to-day  working 
effected  by  the  District  Council  and  its 
Library  Committee  but  with  County 
supervision  in  certain  matters,  has 
proved  irksome,  and  the  District  Coun- 
cil look  forward  to  an  opportunity  to 
take  full  powers  for  the  administration 
of  the  Library  Service. 

With  regard  to  personal  health  and 
welfare  functions,  again  the  Council  have 
noted  with  satisfaction  the  enacted  Sec- 
tions 46  to  51  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1958,  and  it  is  their  submission  that 
opportunity  should  be  given  to  authori- 
ties over  60,000  population  in  the  Metro- 
politan area  to  make  a delegation  scheme 
for  the  exercise  of  these  functions,  if 
they  so  desire.  It  is,  however,  acknow- 
ledged that  the  decision  to  make  a dele- 
gation scheme  could  not  'be  taken  lightly 
and  without  serious  consideration. 

Finally,  I would  like  to  say  a brief 
word  about  Town  and  Country  Planning 
functions,  for,  whilst  the  system  of  dele- 
gation has  worked  reasonably  well,  we 
■have  felt  that  the  present  delegation 
scheme  involves  a certain  amount  of 
wastage  of  staff  effort  and  unnecessary 
additional  cost  to  the  Town  Planning 
Service,  and  we  submit  that  there  should 
be  a delegation  of  additional  powers  to 
the  Council,  so  wide  as  to  make  the 
Council  responsible  for  its  own  develop- 
ment and  every-day  control  within  the 
framework  and  principles  of  the 
Development  Plan. 

I hope  that  I have  not  wasted  the 
Commission’s  time  by  reiterating  some 
of  the  things  which  have  already  been 
submitted  to  you  in  our  previous  out- 
line evidence  document,  but  I hope  that 
my  remarks  have  helped  the  Commission 
to  appreciate  the  main  points  of  my 
Council’s  evidence. 

In  conclusion,  I would  like  to  refer  to 
a further  important  matter,  which  has  for 
A 2 
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a long  time  been  in  the  minds  of  the 
Members  of  the  Council,  and  many  of 
our  townspeople.  Merton  and  Morden 
is  the  largest  Urban  District  in  Surrey,  it 
is  the  second  largest  County  District  in 
Surrey,  and  already  (with  large  industrial 
estates,  where  many  well-known  com- 
panies and  firms  have  their  premises,  its 
modern  shops,  pleasant  houses  and  de- 
lightful parks)  it  is  a thriving  and  well- 
balanced  community.  We  have  evidence 
too  of  further  important  developments 
which  are  shortly  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
town,  including  a £1,000,000  project  on 
Council  land  for  the  construction  of  a 
large  departmental  store,  a hotel,  shops 
and  a fifteen  storey  office  block,  and  this 
development,  along  with  other  smaller 
proposals  which  are  going  ahead,  will  un- 
doubtedly make  the  District  one  of  the 
foremost  shopping  centres  in  Surrey. 

_ Members  of  my  Council  have  con- 
sidered, for  a number  of  years,  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  a petition  to 
be  submitted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  grant 
of  a Charter  of  Incorporation  as  a Muni- 
cipal Borough.  But  for  the  setting  up  of 
the  Royal  Commission,  such  a petition 
might  already  have  been  submitted,  for 
we  know  that  the  Civic  life  of  our  Dis- 
trict, the  working  of  the  Council  and  of 
all  its  many  local  Associations  has  gained 
in  strength,  and  in  the  post-war  years  par- 
ticularly, much  progress  has  been  made  in 
bringing  the  people  of  the  District 
together  and  strengthening  the  cultural 
activities  of  the  various  local  bodies. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  present 
rime  a great  deal  of  service  is  being  given 
to  the  Urban  District  by  local  people 
who  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  the  District,  and  we  all  are 
earnestly  hoping  that  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion will  see  wisdom  in  our  submission 
that  the  basic  strength  of  local  govern- 
ment rests  on  the  principle  that  local  mat- 
ters should  be  dealt  with  by  local  people 
with  the  necessary  local  knowledge  of 
local  needs,  and  that  further,  their  find- 
ings and  recommendations  on  the  wide 
and  difficult  problem  of  local  government 
in  Greater  London  will  enable  the  Merton 
and  Morden  Urban  District  to  remain  as 
an  administrative  area,  and  then  my 
Council  and  the  people  of  Merton  and 
Morden  will,  we  hope,  be  able  to  look 
forward  to  a bright  future. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I would 
like  your  permission  to  read  an  editorial 
which  has  this  morning  appeared  in  the 


local  press  entirely  without  our  knowledge 
that  it  would  appear.  Our  local  press 
has  a very  live  circulation.  I would  like 
your  permission  to  read  this  to  you  be- 
cause I think  it  does  show  what  public 
opinion  feels  in  our  district  about  local 
government  reorganisation : — 

“ This  coming  week  could  be  a turn- 
ing-point in  the  history  of  Merton  and 
Morden  as  a district  authority. 

Today,  Friday,  the  District  Council 
present  their  case  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Local  Government  in 
Greater  London.  Their  arguments  will 
be  considered  throughout  next  week. 
It  may  be  a year  or  even  three  years 
before  the  findings  of  the  Commission 
are  published  and  action  taken  upon 
their  recommendations.  But  the  de- 
cisions and  considerations  on  today’s 
presentation  will  be  the  key  to  the  pat- 
tern of  local  government  in  this  district. 

This  is  a district  which  could  be 
completely  self-supporting.  It  has 
within  its  boundaries  industry,  com- 
merce, extensive  residential  areas,  good 
schools  and  fine  open  spaces  and  play- 
ing fields. 

It  has  a great  past,  particularly  in 
the  Merton  area ; it  has  an  important 
future  with  leading  firms  taking  over 
factories  in  Merton  Abbey  and  along 
the  Kingston  By-pass. 

The  district  is  ready  for  borough 
status,  it  would  be  a tragedy  to  this 
still  developing  community  if  the  Royal 
Commission  should  decide  to  cut  down 
its  area  or  its  powers. 

The  Council  are  strenuously  oppos- 
ing any  such  cutting.  They  are  right 
to  do  so.” 

12208.  Do  any  of  your  colleagues  wish 

to  make  any  statement  at  this  stage? 

With  your  permission  I shall  hope  to  call 
in  most  of  my  colleagues  to  deal  with 
many  of  the  questions  that  will  arise  so 
that  we  do  appear  before  you  as  a team. 

12209.  Very  well.  We  shall  probably 
take  the  services  one  by  one,  but  may  I 
just  make  one  general  comment?  In  all 
this  discussion  on  services  it  is  important 
to  distinguish  clearly  in  our  minds  be- 
tween two  points,  that  is,  the  conferment 
of  services  or  the  delegation  of  services. 
I am  sure  you  have  got  the  distinction 
clearly  in  your  minds  but  it  is  perhaps 
desirable  to  make  it  clear  how  it  appears 
to  us.  If  you  ask  for  conferment  of  a 
service  it  means  it  is  entirely  yours  by 
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statutory  powers,  that  you  are  respon- 
sible not  merely  for  the  administration 
but  for  policy  and  finance.  If  you  ask 
for  delegation  it  means  that  some  other 
authority,  usually  the  county  council,  is 
responsible  for  policy  and  finance  and 
you  will  be  responsible  for  such  measure 
of  administration  as  is  settled  by  the  dele- 
gation scheme.  I just  want  it  to  be  clearly 
understood  so  that  we  do  not  have  to 
repeat  it  when  we  come  to  individual 
services  what  is  .the  distinction.—; — W e do 
understand  that,  and  possibly  the 
majority  of  what  we  are  seeking  in  the 
future,  not  necessarily  now,  would  per- 
haps rather  be  by  delegation  and  not  so 
much  by  conferment. 

12210.  I rather  gathered  that  where 
this  issue  arises  what  you  are  asking  for 
is  delegation. Yes. 

1221 1.  Sometimes  an  increased  amount 
of  delegation,  and  possibly  delegation  to 
yourselves  as  distinct  from  a divisional 

body,  but  still  delegation. Yes,  Sir. 

Our  aim,  and  I should  imagine  it  is 
common  to  almost  all  district  authori- 
ties, is  -that  we  feel  that  -the  local  people 
should  perhaps  have  a little  more  say 
in  local  matters  rather  than  that  they 
should  be  dealt  with  remotely. 

12212.  You  will  appreciate  that  the 
extent  to  which  .they  feel  that  and  the 
way  an  which  they  have  presented  it  to 

us  has  been  extremely  varied. 1 can 

appreciate  that. 

12213.  On  the  whole  you  appear  to 
be  very  well  satisfied  with  the  existing 
position  in  as  much  as  you  wish  to 
retain  your  present  area.  You  have  no 
ambitions  of  your  own.  You  hope 
nobody  else  has  any  ambitions  against 
you.  You  are  very  content  with  the 
general  arrangement  for  a two-tier 
system  of  government  and  really  the 
only  points  of  criticism  may  arise  as  to 
the  extent  of  delegation  given  to  you 
under  certain  services.  Is  that,  broadly 

speaking,  true? 1 think  that,  broadly 

speaking,  is  our  case.  I want  to  be  bold 
enough  to  submit  that  possibly  we  are  a 
unique  county  district  in  the  County  of 
Surrey  inasmuch  as  we  are  possibly  just 
a little  more  self-contained  than  many 
of  the  other  areas.  Long  before  the 
development  plan  was  submitted  our 
district  was  laid  out  on  its  present  lines 
and  provided  for  areas  of  industry,  resi- 
dential areas  and  recreational  facilities, 
hoping  (that  we  should  become  a more 
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or  less,  so  far  as  possible  under  existing 
conditions,  fairly  well  self-contained 
community. 

12214.  You  think  a rather  larger  pro- 
portion of  your  inhabitants  are  employed 
•in  your  own  district  than  is  common  in 

suburban  Surrey? From  the  figures 

which  the  Clerk  has  only  just  recently 
obtained,  we  only  had  surmise  before 
that,  but  from  the  figures  which  he 
obtained  only  yesterday  from  the  Local 
Employment  Exchange  they  in  our 
opinion  go  to  show  that  we  think  we 
have  a larger  number  of  our  population 
engaged  locally  'than  perhaps  many  of 
the  other  county  districts. 

12215.  Mr.  Cadbury : Are  those 

figures  available? Yes,  Sir.  The 

Clerk  will  make  those  available. — Mr. 
Astin:  The  figures  were  given  .to  me 
by  the  Manager  of  the  Local  Employ- 
ment Exchange  which  covers  the  area 
of  Wimbledon,  Merton  and  Morden,  and 
they  show  that  45,200  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  that  area,  and  I think  it  is 
true  to  say  that  there  are  more  industrial 
premises  in  Merton  and  Morden  than 
there  are  in  any  neighbouring  authority. 
The  largest  factory  in  Merton  and 
Morden  employs  3,000  people. 

12216.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  One  rather 
needs  to  know  as  well  the  number  of 
employed  persons  who  live  in  the  area 
and  the  number  of  people  who  come  in 
from  outside  the  area  to  work  in  the 

area. Those  figures,  I am  afraid,  are 

not  available  from  that  source.  Our 
combined  population  is  approximately 
130,000. 

12217.  There  are  figures  on  this  point, 
of  course,  in  the  Registrar  General’s 
census  but  .these  move  so  rapidly  in  the 
suburban  areas  and  as  the  last  census 
was  in  1951  it  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  being  very  up  to  date.  That  is  why 
I was  interested  to  know  whether  you 
had  parallel  figures  but  you  only  know 
really  the  number  of  people  employed  in 

the  district. Councillor  Marsh : Yes, 

I think  one  can  only  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  there  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
we  are  by  no  means  a dormitory  area. 

12218.  Mr.  Cadbury:  The  figures  that 
we  have  in  front  of  us  that  are  taken,  as 
the  Chairman  says,  from  the  1951  census 
of  the  Registrar  General,  show  that  28 
per  cent,  of  the  working  population  of 
Merton  and  Morden  travel  to  London 
and  27  per  cent,  work  locally.  That  is 
to  say,  a fraction  more  travel  to  London 
A 3 
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than  work  locally.  Would  you  say  that 
is  probably  still  true? It  is  very  diffi- 

cult ito  give  a precise  answer  to  that 
because  as  ithe  Chairman  has  said  the 
conditions  change  so.  Then  again  we 
are  a transit  district  with  the  Morden 
underground  station.  There  are  so  many 
people  coming  into  the  district  only  as 
a stepping  off  point  that  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  I think  to  get  any 
basic  figures.  My  impression  as  a local 
person  who  has  lived  in  the  district 
for  many  years,  and  is  in  the  district 
24  hours  a day,  is  that  the  number  of 
local  people  who  live  in  the  district  and 
work  in  the  district  is  on  the  increase. 

12219.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Due  to 

fairly  recent  development  of  some  in- 
dustry in  the  district? Perhaps  the 

Surveyor  could  come  in  there  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  development  of  the 
individual  industries. — Mr.  Scott : The 
trend,  if  there  is  a trend  one  way  or 
the  other,  from  the  figures  Mr.  Cadbury 
has  mentioned,  I would  say  iis  that  it 
would  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  employed  in  the  district,  certainly 
since  1951,  when,  of  course,  there  was 
much  more  difficulty  in  getting  licences 
for  industrial  development.  There  has 
been  quite  an  increase ; the  expansion  of 
existing  industries,  and  further  industries 
coming  in,  but  mainly  the  expansion  of 
existing  ones,  quite  appreciably.  Take 
firms  like  Decca  Navigator,  Shannon 
Systems,  Venners,  Lines,  the  Triang  toy 
people,  they  have  all  extended,  and  other 
factories  have  come  in,  so  I would  say 
that  there  has  been  a change  in  those 
figures.  I could  not  prove  it  but  I 
believe  the  number  working  within  the 
district  has  increased. 

12220.  Mr.  Cadbury  : Is  the  large 
office  development  which  you  mention 
in  the  last  ipart  of  your  statement  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  get  office  develop- 
ment in  ithe  district  tin  accordance  with 
the  expressed  wish  of  the  government 
that  there  should  toe  some  devolution 

from  the  centre? Councillor  Marsh: 

Yes,  Sir,  tout  I would  'like  the  Surveyor 
to  amplify  that. — Mr.  Scott:  Yes,  Sir, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Surrey  County 
Council,  and  again  in  conjunction  with 
the  London  County  Council  they 
thought  this  a good  idea,  the  de- 
centralisation of  office  accommodation. 
In  fact  we  did  itake  on  this  site  with 
)that  in  mind.  It  was  accepted  toy 
London  Counity  Council  a year  or  two 


ago  when  they  had  an  exhibition  and  a 
conference  . on  this  de-centralisation 
issue. 

12221.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  And  the 
assumption  would  toe  that  'as  the  years 
went  toy  and  the  offices  recruited  young 
people  they  would  tend  to  come  from 

the  district? Yes,  I think  that  could 

happen  though  not  necessarily  from 
Merton  and  Morden.  As  you  know, 
Merton  and  Morden  is  also  the  centre 
of  a very  big  tons  system,  it  is  a terminus 
drawing  from  all  round  Surrey,  from 
Oarshalton,  Epsom,  Mitcham,  Sutton 
and  so  on. 

12222.  We  will  not  toe  able  ,to  get  any 
actual  statistics  until  the  census  of  1961, 
which  will  be  too  late  for  our  report 
I expect.  But  what  we  have  is  your 
knowledge  that  there  is  in  fact  more 
employment  in  the  district  because  of 
the  industries  and  the  prospective  office 
block  and  your  feeling  based  on  observa- 
tion that  there  are  more  people  in  the 
district  living  in  Merton  and  Morden 

who  are  also  working  in  that  area. 

Councillor  Marsh:  Yes,  and  we  think 
that  tendency  will  perhaps  grow  because 
of  the  increasing  difficulty  and  the 
expense  involved  An  travelling. 

12223.  May  we  turn  to  the  services? 
Oould  we  dispose,  probably  rather 
quickly,  of  education?  What  you  are 
doing  in  your  evidence,  and  I think  in 
your  opening  statement,  As  rather  to 
reserve  your  position  as  to  whether  you 
may  wish  at  a later  date  to  apply  not 
for  conferment  of  the  service  tout  for  its 
delegation  to  yourselves  as  an  individual 
district,  and  you  have  not  made  up  yoyr 

minds  on  that. That  is  exactly  the 

position.  We  should  like,  as  it  were, 
to  toe  placed  on  the  same  status  as  the 
authorities  over  60,000  outside  the  metro- 
politan area  so  that  we  would  not  like  to 
have  the  door  closed  absolutely. 

12224.  You  appreciate  the  difficulty 
that  puts  us  in.  We  are  anxious  to  find 
out  from  Ithe  evidence  what  At  is  that 
local  authorities  want.  We  have  to  make 
a report  dealing  with  the.  stmoture  of 
local  government.  The  distribution  of 
functions  between  authorities  is  almost 
■the  base  of  that.  We  shall  have  to  make 
our  report  with  the  best  information  we 
can  get  from  local  authorities  as  to  what 
they  want.  If  you  say  you  would  like 
to  reserve  your  position,  of  course,  you 
must  do  so,  but  if  our  recommendation 
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should  not  coincide  wilth  what  you  sub- 
sequently make  up  your  minds  on  we 
neither  of  us  can  ibe  blamed  for  that,  1 
trust.  We  would,  quite  frankly,  wish 
that  there  were  not  too  many  “ don’t 
knows  ” ! However,  you  have  considered 
it  and  you  have  not  made  up  your  minds 
so  we  can  leave  it  there. -I  can  appre- 

ciate the  position  of  the  Commission  on 
that  point  and  I expect  you  will  also 
appreciate  our  position. 

I have  quite  a number  of  figures  here 
today  on  the  juvenile  population  of  the 
district  which  have  rather  surprised  us 
and  they  show  that  a very  high  number 
of  our  children  are  being  educated  an  our 
district  and  not  going  outside  the  district 
to  be  educated.  If  you  will  be  interested 
to  have  them  the  Clerk  will  give  them 
to  you. 

12225.  Cain  you  distinguish  between 

primary  and  secondary? Yes,  Sir. — 

Mr.  Ax  tin : We  have  found  that  within 
our  district  of  Merton  and  Morden  there 
iis  one  nursery  .school  with  60  pupils ; 
22  primary  schools  with  5,092  pupils ; 
11  secondary  schools  with  4,696  pupils 
and.  2 grammar  schools  with  1,120  pupils, 
and  that  'gives  a total  of  10,968  pupils. 
From  figures  supplied  to  us  by  the  Chief 
Officer  of  the  Divisional  Executive  382 
children  living  in  our  area  attend  schools 
in  other  areas  and  there  are  314  children 
living  in,  other  areas  who  come  to  schools 
in  our  area,  and  we  think  those  figures 
are  vary  low  which  shows  that  we  are 
almost  a self-contained  unit  so  far  as 
education  is  concerned. 

12226.  Presumably  those  300  or  so  on 
both  sides  are  mostly  either  secondary 

or  grammar  school  pupils? We  think 

so,  yes,  or  technical. 

12227.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Is  that  in  and 
out  of  the  •division,  or  .in  and  out  of  the 

urban  district? It  is  iin  and  ouit  of  the 

urban  district  although  we  can  give  you 
the  areas  from  which  they  come. 

12228.  1s  dt  not  the  case  that  the 
grammar  school  which  serves  Wimble- 
cion  is  in  fact  just  inside  the  Merton  and 
Morden  boundary,  or  largely  so?  I 

seem  to  have  had  if  pointed  out. 

Councillor  Marsh : You  are  referring  to 
the  Rutfish.  I presume? 

12229.  Sir  John  W rig  ley : What  would 
seem  a little  surprising  is  that  if  the 
grammar  school  which  serves  Wimbledon 


and  Merton  and  Morden  is  in  Merton 
and  Morden  that  there  are  so  compara- 
tively (few  people  who  come  in  to  Merton 
and  Morden.  If  you  have  the  grammar 
schools  in  your  district  then  it  is  not 
unnatural  that  not  many  of  your  people 
go  outside  but  one  would  have  expected 
more  people  to  be  coming  in,  but  the 
import  and  export  is  about  the  same. 

1 -do  not  want  to  draw  the  inference 

one  might  draw  from  that  about  the 
children  of  Merton  and  Morden  and  the 
children  of  the  outside  district! 

12230.  I was  not  drawing  an  inference 
but  if  you  have  physical  possession  of  the 
grammar  schools  which  serve  another 
district  as  well  as  your  own  one  would 
expect  more  children  to  be  coming  in 

from  outside. One  would  normally 

expect  lit,  yes. — Councillor  Clarke : There 
are  123  coming  in  from  Wimbledon  to 
Merton  and  Morden. 

12231'.  Is  there  another  grammar 

school  in  Wimbledon,  do  you  know? 

Yes. — Councillor  Marsh : Perhaps  it 

might  help  the  Commission  .if  we  left  the 
schedule  of  figures  that  has  been  supplied 
'by  the  education  authority. 

12232.  The  effect  of  that  is  really  to 
indicate  your  growing  feeling  that  you 
are  perhaps  rather  more  self-supporting 

than  you  thought. We  are  trying  to 

keep  our  feet  on  the  ground  but  our 
tendency  is  to  think  that.  The  only  re- 
presentative wc  have  this  morning  who  is 
a member  of  our  divisional  executive 
is  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  and  he 
■may  wish  to  .make  some  further  observa- 
tions on  it. — Councillor  Pethen : The 
Rutlish  Grammar  School,  has  been 
established  in  Merton  and  Morden,  and 
the  Wimbledon  Pelham  School,  which  is 
just  across  ilihe  other  side  of  the  road, 
just  in  Wimbledon  ; but  because  of  the 
reallocation  of  school  premises  the 
Wimbledon  Pelham  School  has  . come 
across  the  other  side  into  .the.  buildings 
of  another  school,  but  that,  is  a very 
recent  change  and  I do  not  think  it  really 
affects  these  figures.  It  is  only  temporary 
until  ithat  school  .is  removed. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  at  this  'because 
the  number  of  children  living  in  out 
area  who  attend  schools  in  other  areas 
is  133,  and  as  Councillor  Clarke  has 
already  told  you  the  number  of  children 
from  Wimbledon  who  attend  schools  in 
our  district  is  123.  There  is  a great 
similarity  between  those  figures. 
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12233.  I do  not  ithink  there  is  any- 
thing more  we  need  ask  yon  aibont  educa- 
tion. It  is  obviously  a matter  you  have 
under  consideration  and  want  to  take 
time  to  ithink  about.  However,  you  are 
dear  ithat  you  want  to  remain  on  the 
two-tier  system  with  delegation  from  the 

Surrey  County  Council. Councillor 

Marsh  : That  is  a fair  statement  of  fact. 
Of  course,  the  difficulty  might  be  so  far 
as  (Merton  and  Morden  is  concerned,  if 
it  be  a difficulty,  the  rapid  growth  over 
the  last  30  or  35  years.  It  has  grown 
almost  from  a few  farms  and  itwo  or 
three  big  houses  .to  its  present  state,  and 
there  has  been  that  difficulty  in  coping 
with  the  extension  and  providing  with  the 
many  facilities  which  perhaps  other  more 
well  established  authorities  have  who  yet 
have  not  the  population  to  use  them  fully 
as  we  have. 

12234.  I gather  the  .present  system  has 
been  operating  since  1944  and  in  general 
you  feel  that  it  has  worked  pretty  well. 

ft  would  be  fair  to  say  that. — 

Councillor  Clarke : If  there  is  a leaning 
at  all  in  considering  the  question  of  dele- 
gated powers  I should  say  it  is  for  Merton 
and  Morden  to  become  an  excepted 
district  although  Che  Council  has  not  yet 
completely  made  up  its  mind. 

12235.  May  I turn  to  housing?  There 
again  I do  not  think  we  have  very  many 
questions  to  ask  because  your  position 
seems  to  be  pretty  clear.  You  are  a 
pretty  fully  built  up  area  now  ; you  have 
built  the  houses  you  have  room  for  and 
you  are  reaching  the  stage,  I gather, 
where  you  are  having  ito-  ithink  of  your- 
selves not  as  an  importing  area  but 

as  an  exporting  area. Councillor 

Marsh-.  To  a certain  extent,  yes. 

12236.  Have  you  already  taken  part  in 
the  scheme  at  Frimley  and  Camberley? 

Well,  Sir,  we  went  out  on  our  own, 

as  you  probably  know  from  the  evidence 
already  submitted,  with  Mitcham  and 
Sutton  in  a joint  housing  scheme  at 
Ban-stead,  and  at  the  time  the  Frimley 
and  Camberley  scheme  was  on  the  boards 
the  Council  felt  that  we  could  make  a 
more  rapid  contribution  so  far  as  our 
district  was  concerned  if  we  planned  a 
slum  clearance  plus  a re-development 
scheme  in  our  own  area,  and  events  have 
indeed  shown'  that  ithe  scheme  within  our 
. own  area  has  moved  faster  than  had 
we  not  done  that  and  gone  into  Frimley 
and  Camberley.  One  might  say  that  we 


developed  and  cleared  our  own  area 
rather  .than  participate  in  that  scheme. 

12237.  Does  your  slum  clearance 
scheme  enable  you  to  get  back  on  the  site 
as  many  people  as  you  are  having  to 

move  out? In  the  area  in  which  we 

are  dealing  with  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  properties  going  back  to 
what  we  take  away.  There  are  108  addi- 
tional properties  actually  going  back. 

12238.  Is  that  process  capable  of  being 
repeated?  This  is  the  basic  point ; your 
population  is,  I gather,  up  to  its  optimum 
figure,  you  cannot  find  a great  deal  of 
room  in  your  district,  the  issue  is  whether 
you  will  have  to  export  population  or 

not  as  the  years  go  'by. -That,  of 

course,  in  the  past  has  been  visualised 
under  various  reports,  that  there  might 
have  to  be  some  de-population  of  Merton 
and  Morden,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  that  position  might  come  in  the 
future. 

12239.  If  that  comes  then  looking  to 
the  future  I gather  that  on  present  policy 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  possible  for  you  to 
build  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
your  own  district  because  your  other 
districts  are  also-  approaching  completion, 
and  that  any  movement  would  have  to 
be  by  people  who  were  willing  to  take  u,p 
employment  .in  the  district  to  which  they 

went. That  would  probably  be  the 

case,  although  I think  it  -is  not  beyond 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  when  this 
present  re-development  scheme  is  nearing 
completion,  which  will  not  be  for  some 
while  yet,  there  as  possibly  another  area 
in  the  district  which  could  be  considered 
for  re-development ; 'but.  there  again  we 
should  be  governed  by  the  overall 
population. 

12240.  Is  the  general  feeling  that  at 
the  moment  your  immediate  problem  on 
this  head  is  not  a very  serious  one  and 
that  the  Council  are  wondering  really 
whether  they  can  get  by  with  re-develop- 
ment within  their  own  area? That  is 

precisely  the  position. 

12241.  So  this  again  is  a question 
which  is  really  in  reserve  to  see  what 
experience  brings  forth  in  the  next  few 

years,  is  that  so? Yes,  Sir,  but  so  far 

as  we  are  concerned  it  may  not  be  so 
serious. — Councillor  Clarke : If  the  trend 
continues,  Sir  John,  I should  think  that 
the  problem  solves  itself.  There  has 
been  a lot  of  voluntary  exporting  of 
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people'  going  out  of  the  district  because 
our  population  has  dropped  from  75,000 
— in  the  1951  census  74,730 — to  just 
under  71,000.  They  have  voluntarily 
gone  out  into  the  new  .towns  and  ex- 
panded towns,  and  we  have  contributed 
to  'the  cost  of  them  going,  but  they  have 
not  been  exported  forcibly,  they  have 
voluntarily  accepted  that. 

1 2242. 1 was  assuming  that  only  people 
went  who  wanted  to  go.  It  is  just  a ques- 
tion of  what  the  mechanics  for  enabling 
them  to  go  are.  One  has  to  take  account 
of  several  factors ; that  the  birth  rate  is 
above  the  death  rate,  and  that  there  is 
a general  tendency  for  the  number  of 
people  in  a family  to  drop,  quite  apart 
from  the  movement  of  total  numbers. 
You  may  find  that  really  you  need  more 
houses  in  proportion  to  your  population 

than  you  have  done  in  the  past. 

Rather  more  families  than  more  people, 
yes. — Councillor  Marsh : I also  think 
that  one  of  our  solutions  might  be  the 
increasing  tendency  of  people  to  move 
into  accommodation  which  is  suitable  for 
them  so  that  we  do  not  have  the  very 
considerable  amount  of  over-accomoda- 
tion,  -two  people,  for  instance,  living  in 
a four  bedroomed  house  which  is  much 
too  large,  which  possibly  we  have  had 
for  many  years.  We  are  trying  to  en- 
courage that  in  our  scheme  by  develop- 
ing one  or  two  room  places  and  also  a 
scheme  we  have  for  developing  old  folk’s 
dwellings. 

12243.  Well,  experience  will  show  what 
happens  on  that. Yes. 

Sir  John  Wrigley:  Could  we  turn  to 
the  personal  health  and  welfare  services? 

12244.  Mr.  Cadbury.  I gather,  Coun- 
cillor Marsh,  that  your  position  on  j»r- 
sonal  health  and  welfare  is  very  similar 
to  your  position  on  education.  I do  no.t 
think  w-e  need  go  over  the  whole  ground 
again.  You  want  further  powers  but  as 
yet  you  are  not  quite  sure  of  the  degree 
or  method  of  delegation  of  those  powers. 

Well,  perhaps  it  is  a little  further 

than  that,  because,  you  see,  until  the 
coming  of  the  Act  we  were  an  authority 
for  that.  We  handled  it  within  our  dis- 
trict ; we  know  the  difficulties  and  we 
are  perhaps  a little  more  familiar  with 
it,  .and  we  feel  .that  we  would  like  to 
bring  .that  back  again,  although  I am  in 
complete  agreement  that  there  are  a 
number  of  angles  there  which  we  want 
to  consider. 


12245.  I take  it  that  you  want  a dele- 
gation scheme  for  the  exercise  of  these 
functions  if  you  so  desire  but  you  have 
not  exactly  formulated  what  you  do  de- 
sire.  That  is  quite  true.  Sir,  but  I 

think  I would  put  it  as  Councillor  Clarke 
put  it  in  regard  to  education,  we  are 
perhaps  leaning  a little  more  that  way 
than  might  appear  from  our  wording. 

12246.  I do  not  want  to  go  over  the 
whole  ground  as  in  fact  you  have  just 
said  that  it  was  rather  like  the  educa- 
tional pattern,  'but  you  are  not  at  this 
stage  asking  outright  for  the  personal 
health  and  welfare  functions  to  be  trans- 
ferred as  of  right  by  conferment? 

No,  Sir,  but  I would  say  we  have  a much 
stronger  leaning  towards  that  direction 
so  far  as  this  is  concerned.  Our  Doctor 
will  be  most  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions on  that. 

Mr.  Cadbury.  I .think  we  know  the 
position  pretty  well.  Our  job  is  to  de- 
cide the  pattern  of  local  government,  as 
the  Chairman  has  pointed  out,  and  I 
think  you  have  answered  the  point  in 
answering  about  education,  and  I do  not 
really  think  we  need  trouble  you  about 
the  details. 

12247.  Sir  John  Wrigley : You  put  the 
welfare  services,  at  any  rate  the  care  of 
old  people,  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
health  service,  do  you? Yes. 

12248.  You  would  like  them  to  be 
linked  together? Yes. 

12249.  If  you  take  one  you  take  them 

a.11? Oh,  yes,  we  take  the  whole. 

Again,  without  wanting  to  stress  it  un- 
duly, we  do  feel  that  so  far  as  local 
government  is  concerned  there  is  a great 
deal  in  John  Citizen  being  able  to  con- 
tact immediately  .the  man  perhaps,  in  the 
next  street,  or  so,  who  is  perhaps  more 
or  less  directly  responsible  rather  than 
perhaps  going  to  someone  who  is  remote. 

12250.  Mr.  Cadbury : Could  I ask  a 
further  question  in  regard  to  children. 
In  your  written  evidence  you  say  that 
you  would  propose  if  you  had  health  and 
welfare  also  to  have  children;  by  that 
do  you  mean  the  statutory  responsibility, 
the  appointment  of  a Children’s  Com- 
mittee, a Children’s  Officer  and  the 
responsibility  for  children  in  care?: 

Yes,  I think  so.  I think  that  if  we  went 
for  it  we  would  really  have  to  do  the  job. 
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12251 . Have  you  any  idea  of  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  care  in  Merton  and 

Morden  now? 'Not  at  the  moment 

unless  the  Doctor  has  that  information. 
— Doctor  Swinney : I am  afraid  X have 
no  information.  It  is  not  a very  large 
number. 


12252.  IWe  have  heard  a good  deal  of 
evidence  on  this  point ; on  the  one  hand, 
as  you  say,  keeping  it  near  to  the  locality 
and  on  the  other  that  .this  is  a new  and 
fairly  technical  service  and  that  the 
number  of  children  in  cane  which  would 
justify  a fully  qualified  Children’s 
Officer,  and  the  rest  of  the  .machinery  for 
caring  for  children,  has  to  be  .of  a certain 
size.  You  have  not  gone  into  the  de- 
tails of  that  in  putting  forward  this 

proposal? Councillor  Marsh : No, 

Sir,  noit  into  toe  details. 


12253.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Could  I ask 
Dr.  Swinney  what  position  he  holds? 
You  are  not  a full-time  medical  officer 

for  Merton  and  Morden,  are  you? 

Dr.  Swinney.  No,  Sir.  I am  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Merton  and 
Morden  .and  I am  Divisional  Medical 
Officer  for  Surrey  County  Council  within 
the  boundaries  of  Merton  and  Morden. 
As  you  understand  already  I am  quite 
sure,  Merton  and  Morden  forms  part  of 
the  North-East  Division  of  Surrey  for  toe 
purpose  of  ithe  personal  health  service. 
There  is  a Divisional  Health  Sub- 
committee and  toe  working  of  that  com- 
mittee covers  Merton  and  Morden,  toe 
Borough  of  Mitcham  .and  the  Borough 
of  WjmMedon.  The  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  of  Mitcham  is  Divisional 
Medical  Officer  within  Mitcham,  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Wimbledon  is 
Divisional  Medical  Officer  within 
Wimbledon  and  I am  Divisional  Medical 
Officer  within  Merton  .and  Morden,  so 
that  ail  the  health  matters  whether  they 
are  toe  responsibility  of  Merton  and 
Morden  Urban  District  Council  or  are 
the  responsibility  of  Surrey  County 
Council  in  Merton  and  Morden,  come 
more  or  less  under  my  control. 


„ Cadbury  '■  Are  you  al 

School  Medical  Officer? Yes,  I a 

also  School  Medical  Officer. 


a" n 1ohn  Wr'8,ey'  For  Merton 
and  Morden? Yes. 


1,2256.  Can  you  give  us  some  g. 
idea  as  to  how  you  distribute  your 
the  official  terms  of  appointee 


that  5/ 1 ltos  of  my  time  belong  to  Merton 
and  Morden,  and  6/llths  to  Surrey 
County  Council. 

12257.  Mr.  Cadbury.  Under  the 
divisional  administration  who  is  toe 
divisional  medical  officer  for  the  whole 

area? There  is  no.  divisional  medical 

■officer  for  the  whole  area.  This  is  a 
division  which  is  split  .into  three  areas 
and  has  three  divisional  medical  officers 
who  are  divisional  medical  officers  within 
the  .areas  of  which  they  are  .also  medical 
officers  of  health. 

12258.  We  have  heard  a great,  variety 
of  things  in  regard  to  this  question  but 
this  part  of  Surrey  is  like  all  Gaul!— — - 
It  is  like  all  Gaul — divided  into  three 
parts ! 

12259 .Sir  John  Wrigley:  Are  you 
then  in  direct  relation  professionally  to 
the  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health? 
—Yes. 

12260.  Does  that  operate  throughout 

Surrey? It  varies  in  , different  parts  of 

Surrey.  It  is  very  complicated  really  ; in 
the  North-East  Division  you  have  three 
county  districts,  you  have  three  county 
district  medical  officers  each  of  whom  is 
divisional  medical  officer  within  his  own 
county  district.  In  other  parts  of  Surrey 
you  have  county  districts  where  the 
■medical  officer  of  health  of  those  county 
districts  is  not  a divisional  officer  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  personal  health 
services,  and  the  personal  .health  services 
in  these  .parts  of  the  county  are  covered 
by  the  .divisional  medical  officer  who  is 
medical  officer  to  a whole  division  con- 
sisting of  several  county  districts,  but  he 
is  not  medical  officer  of  health  to  any  of 
these  county  districts.  Consequently,  in 
these  parts  of  Surrey  you  have  one  man 
responsible  for  the  environmental  health 
service  and  an  entirely  different  man  with 
an  entirely  different  office  staff  re- 
sponsible for  the  other  health  services. 

In  the  North-East  Division  of  Surrey 
I think  toe  arrangement  is  a happy  one. 
My  colleagues  in  Wimbledon  and 
Mitcham  and  I do  everything  concerned 
in  the  health  of  our  district  within  our 
own  office  with  a common  staff  which 
works  for  both  authorities,  and  if  a 
doctor  picks  up  his  telephone  and  tele- 
phones me  about  any  matter  I am  not  at 
all  sure  whether  ihe  knows  ,he  is  speaking 
to  me  .as  -Divisional  Medical  Officer  or 
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whether  he  is  speaking  to  me  as  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  but  he  is  speaking  to 
.the  same  person. 

12261.  Do  you  always  know  yourself? 
— Yesl 

12262.  Mr.  Cadbury : Do  you  all  three 

attend  divisional  committees? Yes, 

we  all  three  attend  divisional  committees. 
— Councillor  Marsh : We  think  that  is 
an  important  feature  in  relation  to 
Merton  and  Morden  .that  we  do  utilise 
the  whole  of  the  services  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health.  Quite  possibly  attend- 
ing .meetings  with  -other  -people,  and  so 
forth,  -is  to  a certain  extent  a waste  -of 
time. 

12263.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  We  have  mat 
a .great  .many  varieties  of  distribution  of 
services  but  I -think  this  -is  rather  a novel 

one. We  are  a very  novel  district! 

Councillor  Clarke : I think  I can  say 

that  this  arrangement  was  reached  only 
because  Merton  and  Morden  as  one  of 
-the  authorities  .affected  -made  a strong 
case  for  it  to  -the  county.  We  resisted 
the  county  plan  at  that  particular  time 
to.  .make  other  arrangements,  and 
Wimbledon  did  .also. — Dr.  Swinney : If  I 
may  say  so  il  think  it  is  possibly  the 
best  arrangement  because  I can  well 
imagine  it  happening — I am  sure  iit  has 
happened  and  will  continue  to  happen — 
that  in  pants  of  the  county  where  personal 
health  services  are  under  one  -man  and 
environmental  services  under  .another 
man,  that  a general  practitioner  wanting 
some  help  .may  well  ring  up  one  number 
to  be  told  by  Dr.  A. : “ I am  sorry,  but 
that  -particular  -work  falls  under  Dr.  B. 
who-se  telephone  number  is  such  and 
such  ”.  Then  he  telephones  Dr.  B.  about 
something  -to  be  told  that  it  is  a job  for 
Dr.  A.  That  does  not  happen  in  the 
North-East  Division. 

12264.  Do  you  each  have  your  own 
staff  or  do  you  work  through  a common 
divisional  staff?  I am  thinking  of  people 
like  health  visitors  and  home  helps  and 

district  nurses,  and  so  on. Take  health 

visitors,  for  example,  there  is  a divisional 
health  visitor  who  is,  as  it  were,  a senior 
health  visitor  working  in  all  parts  of  the 
division.  Then  there  are  individual  health 
visitors  working  as  district  health  visitors, 
so  many  in  the  Wimbledon  area,  so  many 
in  Mitcham,  so  many  in  Merton  and 
Morden.  They  are  allocated  to  different 
parts  of  the  division  and  they  have  their 
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particular  areas  within  the  boundaries 
either  of  Wimbledon,  Mitcham  or  Merton 
and  Morden  as  the  case  may  be. 

12265.  Mr.  Cadbury : If  there  is  a 
problem  in  the  division  about  which  the 
County  Medical  Officer  wants  to  get  an 
immediate  reaction  from  his  colleagues 

has  he  to  telephone  all  three  of  you? 

If  it  was  a problem  peculiar  to  Merton 
and  Morden  he  would  come  to  me.  If 
it  was  a problem  peculiar  to  the  other 
two  divisions  he  would  go  to  those 
doctors. 

12266.  Suppose  there  was  some  im- 
portant matter,  would  he  just  ring  up  one 
of  you  and  ask  you  to  deal  with  it  for 

the  others? What  he  would  do  is  ring 

up  one  of  us,  the  .person  perhaps  most 
intimately  concerned,  and  that  person 
would  get  in  contact  with  his  two  col- 
leagues in  the  other  part  of  the  division 
if  he  felt  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
get  their  blessing  on  what  was  proposed 
to  be  done. 

12267.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  educa- 
tion people  want  to  consult  you  on  their 
school  medical  service  they  know  which 
one  to  ring  up? Yes. 

12268.  Sir  John  Wrigley : What  are  the 
respective  parts  of  yourself  and  the  super- 
intendent health  visitor  in  regard  to  the 
actual  running  of  health  visitors  in 
Merton  and  Morden?  What  is  your 
relationship  to  the  superintendent  health 
visitor  who  covers  the  whole  of  the  divi- 
sion whereas  her  health  visitors  operate 
presumably  in  a fairly  self-contained  way 

in  each  of  the  three  districts? Our 

relationship  is  a very  harmonious  one. 
The  superintendent  health  visitor  makes 
a point  once  a week  of  meeting  the 
health  visitors  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
division  in  some  clinic  suitably  situated 
for  the  health  visitors  to  travel  to  fairly 
easily  and  they  discuss  their  odd 
problems.  That  is  done  in  Wimbledon, 
in  Mitcham  and  in  Merton  and  Morden. 

12269.  It  works  without  any  hitch  from 

your  point  of  view? It  works  without 

any  hitch  at  all.  You  have  much  the 
same  thing  for  the  administration  of  the 
home  help  where  there  is  a divisional 
home  help  supervisor  over  the  entire 
division  but  she  has  assistant  supervisors, 
one  for  Merton  and  Morden,  one  for 
Mitcham  and  one  for  Wimbledon. 

12270.  You  would  be  in  relation  really, 
if  necessary,  just  with  your  own  super- 
visor, would  you? If  it  is  a matter  of 

A 4 
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just  daily  administration  possibly  the 
assistant  supervisor  for  Merton  and 
Morden  is  the  person  with  whom  I deal 
but  if  it  is  a matter  of  more  than  that, 
a matter  of  policy,  should  such  and  such 
a family  get  home  help  or  should  they 
not,  I discuss  that  with  the  divisional 
supervisor  who  pays  the  first  visit  to 
families  requesting  home  help  and  sub- 
sequent visits  are  paid  by  the  assistant 
supervisor. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Could  we  turn  now 
to  planning? 

12271.  Mr.  Lawson : You  said  in  your 
opening  statement  that  as  regards  plan- 
ning there  should  be  delegation  of  addi- 
tional powers  to  the  Council,  so  wide  as 
to  make  the  Council  responsible  for  its 
own  development  and  every-day  control 
within  the  framework  and  principles  of 
the  Development  Plan.  I thought  the 
present  position  was  that  if  an  application 
was  clearly  within  the  development  plan 
you  did  in  fact  grant  the  application 
yourselves  if  you  were  so  inclined, 
although  of  course  the  county  have  cer- 
tain rights  of  supervision,  but  from  a 
practical  point  of  view  have  you  not  that 
power  of  delegation  already? Coun- 

cillor Marsh : I do  not  think  one  could 
go  so  far  as  that,  but  here  again  I would 
like  the  Surveyor  to  come  in  on  this. — 
Mr.  Scott : No.  All  industrial  develop- 
ment except  of  a quite  minor  nature  also 
goes  through  to  an  area  committee  set  up 
within  the  county. 

12272.  You  are  talking  here  about  in- 
dustrial development,  are  you? — —Yes. 
Any  change  involved  in  the  development 
plan  with  Merton  and  Morden’s  observa- 
tions goes  through  to  the  area  committee, 
also  any  industrial  development  is  also 
what  we  call  scheduled  for  consideration 
by  the  area  committee,  and  also  any 
development  by  our  own  local  authority, 
be  it  ever  so  small,  must  go  through  this 
machine  of  the  area  sub-committee. 

12273.  Sir  John  Wrigley : You  mean 
any  industrial  development  even  of  an 
area  which  is  scheduled  for  an  industry? 

Yes,  except  of  a quite  minor  nature. 

It  goes  through.  That  is  part  of  the 
delegation  agreement  we  have  with 
Surrey. 

12274.  Mr.  Lawson : You  are  really 
asking  for  wider  powers  to  approve  in- 
dustrial developmeint.  Are  you  also  ask- 
ing for  powers  to  deal  with  your  own 


development  as  a Council? Yes,  un- 

less there  is  anything  major  in  it.  I think 
the  view  that  my  Council  take  is  that 
the  real  planning  in  Merton  and  Morden, 
if  I may  say  so,  was  done  by  my  pre- 
decessor and  by  the  Council’s  predecessors 
between  the  two  wars,  and  I think  that 
is  probably  true  of  most  of  metropolitan 
Surrey.  It  has  been  laid  out,  it  is  there, 
and  the  type  of  development  we  are 
getting  now  is  trimming  off  the  edges, 
putting  in  the  filling  and  the  general 
policy  on  industry.  As  regards  council 
development  we  are  down  to  the  stage 
now  that  if  we  want  to  alter  an  ordinary 
house  into  two  dwellings  with  quite  minor 
alterations,  that  goes  through  to  the 
county  and  a recent  case  ended  up  with  a 
deputation  to  the  county  because  a wall 
should  be  in  one  place  and  not  in 
another. 

I think  imy  council  also  feel  that  the 
area  sub-committee  set-up  involves  two 
committees.  From  the  officers’  point  of 
view — my  point  of  view — there  is  the 
advisory  panel  to  the  area  sub-committee 
of  which  I am  a member. 

12275.  Sir  John  Wrigley : That  is  a 
technical  committee? That  is  a tech- 

nical panel,  and  very  valuable  it  is,  I 
think,  for  sorting  things  out,  but  it  does 
involve  24  meetings  a year  from  the 
officers’  side  and  12  meetings  a year  for 
the  council's  representatives.  In  our 
written  evidence  we  show  here  that  in 
the  fen  years  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Act  of  the  2,750  town  planning  applica- 
tions made  379  were  actually  referred  to 
the  area  committee,  and  in  only  six  of 
■those  was  there  any  material  difference 
between  the  area  committee’s  recommen- 
dation and  what  Merton  and  Morden 
had  originally  recommended.  Therefore, 
it  is  rather  a cumbersome  machine  which 
sorted  out  six  cases,  and  they  were  not 
very  important  cases  because,  as  we  say, 
Merton  and  Morden  is  more  or  less 
planned  already. 

12276.  Mr.  Lawson : You  have  antici- 
pated a question  I was  going  to  ask 
which  really  is  this : in  your  opinion  do 
these  area  planning  committees  serve  any 

useful  purpose  at  all? Very  little,  and 

they  cause  a lot  of  friction,  may  I say, 
sometimes,  although  I suppose  it  is  one 
way  of  getting  over  the  general  county 
policy I would  be  the  first  to  admit  we 
work  in  concert,  but  my  Council  and  I 
certainly  do  think  that  it  is  rather  a 
cumbersome  way  of  doing  that. 
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12277.  We  have  had  varying  views  on 
this.  Some  people  say  these  area  com- 
mittees are  more  of  a hindrance  than 
anything  else  whereas  others  say  exactly 
the  opposite  and  they  think  they  are  ex- 
tremely useful.  You  are  rather  inclined 

to  think  they  are  not  much  use? Yes, 

Sir.  I hope  the  Council  representatives 
will  not  take  me  wrong  here  but  the 
work  is  basically  done  at  this  technical 
panel,  that  is  where  a lot  of  thought  goes 
into  it.  When  you  get  to  the  area  com- 
mittee with  the  council  representatives 
it  is  felt,  and  I think  quite  rightly,  with- 
out trying  to  single  anybody  out,  that  for 
instance  delegates  from  Banstead,  which 
is  more  a rural  area  than  a built-up  area, 
are  not  too  interested  and  they  do  not 
know  too  much  about  the  problems  of, 
say,  Wimbledon,  Merton  and  Moirden 
and  Mitcham  which  are  more  industrial, 
and  that  they  are — this  has  been  said  by 
the  members — rather  rubber-stamping 
the  technical  panel’s  recommendations, 
except  in  the  very  odd  case. 

12278.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Supposing 
the  area  planning  committee  disappeared, 
the  county  would  presumably  still  want 
area  planning  officers,  would  they  not? 

1 think  there  must  be  as  the  county 

are  the  local  planning  authority,  and 
they  must  have  an  overall  plan.  I think 
we  are  too  small  to  run  it  completely  by 
ourselves  for  the  major  issues,  and  that 
there  must  1*  liaison  through  the  area 
planning  officer,  or  whatever  he  is  called, 
yes. 

1 2279.  The  area  planning  officer  is  the 
man  who  would  he  able  to  keep  you 
adequately  informed  of  county  policy. 
Yes. 

12280.  And  enable  you  to  deal  with 
it  in  a way  which  was  not  unsatisfactory 

to  the  county. That  is  how  T think  it 

could  work.  There  is  another  advantage 
that  we  would  not  be  at  great  variance 
with  ouir  neighbours,  not  that  that  is 
likely  to  happen  very  much,  because  we 
have  not  got  a lot  of  new  development 
to  go  in. 

12281  . But  your  own  feeling  is  that  the 
sort  of  issues  that  arise,  your  view  of 
them,  where  there  is  any  question  of  dis- 
pute, that  to  go  through  a large  number 
of  applications  at  an  area  planning  com- 
mittee is  perhaps  rather  wasting  the  time 

of  the  elected  members? Yes,  and 

uneconomic  from  the  staff  point  of  view 
as  well. 
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12282.  Mr.  Lawson : Could  I ask  you 
mow  a much  wider  question?  You  said 
that  the  council  had  strenuously  opposed 
any  proposal  for  extending  the  adminis- 
trative area  of  London  County  Council, 
or  of  setting  up  any  new  county  or 
higher  tier  authority  for  the  Greater 
London  area  if  that  affected  metropoli- 
tan Surrey.  Am  I right  in  thinking  that 
in  coming  to  that  conclusion  you  have 
looked  at  the  problem,  as  no  doubt  it  is 
right  and  proper  that  you  should  look  at 
it,  purely  from  the  point  of  view  of  Mer- 
ton and_  Moirden,  or  have  you  applied 
your  minds  at  all  to  the  problem  to 
which  we  have  to  apply  our  minds,  that 
is  to  say,  the  interests  of  Greater  Lon- 
don as  a whole? Councillor  Marsh : 

1 think  we  have  looked  at  it  more  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Merton  and  Morden 
because  it  hardly  came  within  our  terms 
of  reference  to  study  the  whole  of  the 
London  problem, 

12283.  I thought  that  would  lie  your 
answer  and  no  doubt  that  was  your 
duty  to  do  that,  hut  you  do  appreciate 
that  we  have  a much  more  difficult  task 
of  having  to  look  at  the  area  as  a whole, 
and  it  could  of  course  he  that  things 
which  happen  in  Merton  and  Morden 
can  affect  things  in  the  County  of  Lon- 
don. For  example,  if  you  have  develop- 
ment of  factories,  as  you  have  in  Meirton 
and  Morden,  that  affects  the  problem  of 
employment,  you  have  to  import  people 
possibly  from  London  and  London  has 
to  provide  houses  for  those  people.  That 
type  of  problem  does  affect  an  area  pos- 
sibly greater  than  metropolitan  Surrey. 

Weil,  of  course,  we  already  have 

in  our  area  a very  large  part  of  a 
London  County  Council  housing  estate, 
but  1 think  in  our  opinion  to  extend  the 
London  County  Council  area  would  only 
.increase  the  problem  of  remoteness.  In 
our  humble  opinion  it  would  be  no 
solution  at  all. 

12284.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  This  is  one 
of  die  questions  in  which  you  definitely 

do  know  what  you  want? 1 only 

wish.  Sir  John,  that  perhaps  some  of  the 
■members  of  the  Commission  had  found 
it  possible  to  come  and  visit  our  district, 
we  would  have  been  most  happy  to 
show  you  all  round,  as  you  would  prob- 
ably feel  that  we  had  every  justification 
for  feeling  proud  of  what  has  happened 
over  the  last  40  years  in  Merton  and 
M ondan . 
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12285.  We  did  Itbe  best  we  could  to 
visit  as  many  districts  as  possible  but 
there  had  to  ibe,  I am  afraid,  some  that 

were  missed. We  appreciate  that,  of 

course. 

12286.  Mr.  Cadbury : Just  two  ques- 
tions on  traffic.  I understand  that  there 
is  a proposed  Brighton  motorway  on 
which  there  is  complete  unanimity  in  the 
Surrey  districts  that  it  should  not  go 
thr  ough  their  own  districts ; does  that 

apply  to  Merton  and  Morden? Mr. 

Scott : It  does  not  affect  us. 

12287.  Would  you  think  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  route  it  through  the  urban 

district? Councillor  Marsh : We 

ulready  'have  the  Kingston  By-pass ! Far 
ye  'it  from  me  that  we  should  wish 
mything  unpleasant  on  another 

iiuthoriity ! 

12288.  The  other  question  is  quite  a 
serious  one.  Morden  Station  is  very 
much  a (traffic  centre  both  for  the  ter- 
minus of  'the  Northern  Line  and  for  a 
great  many  bus  services,  as  you  have 
told  us.  This  is  one  of  those  things  in 
which  we  have  to  look  at  the  problems 
of  Greater  London  and  not  merely  an 
iindividual  district.  The  problems  of 
parking  in  Greater  London  can  possibly, 
it  is  suggested  to  us,  be  greatly  improved 
by  much  better  use  of  public  transport 
and  possibly  parking  at  such  places  as 
Morden.  I have  no  doubt  this  is  a 
matter  which  has  exercised  the  council’s 
interest ; I am  not  now  merely  meaning 
parking  for  100  or  so  cars  but  perhaps 
many  thousands  of  cars,  and  I should 
be  glad  to  know  what  ’is  your  attitude 
to  the  retention  of  Morden  as  a starting 

point  for  (the  journey  to  London? 

On  a long  term  'basis  we  are  hoping  that 
that  starting  point  might  be  extended 
further  out  which  would  relieve  a great 
deal  of  the  .bus  congestion  which  at 
times  has  to  be  seen  to  be  'believed — the 
buses  bringing  in  people  from  surround- 
ing districts  to  Morden  underground 
station.  We  are  hoping  that  must  be 
tiie  eventual  long  term  solution.  This 
is  a problem  which  has  been  a matter 
of  ooncem  to  my  council  now  for  some 
years.  We  have  'had  many  discussions 
with  the  Transport  Executive  and  other 
authorities  on  it  with  a view,  even  within 
our  own  district,  to  extending  the  line 
so  .that  people  who  come  from  a distance 
do  not  congregate  with  the  local  people 
at  Morden  underground  station. 


12289.  That  seems  to-  me  merely  shift- 
ing the  problem.  What  I wanted  to 
know  was  whether  your  council  had  con- 
sidered ithe  problems  arising  from  this. 
Greater  London  problem,  and  although 
you  might  extend  the  Northern  Line  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  it  would 
materially  shift  i;t  as  a problem  from. 

Morden. That  is  quite  correct,  and  1 

do  not  want  to  skirt  over  that,  but  that 
'is  now  actively  .being  considered  by  my 
council.  In  fact  next  week,  I think  it  is,, 
there  is  a joint  meeting  with  the  police 
on  (this.  We  are  going  into  this  car  park- 
ing problem  and  particularly  the  car- 
parking  problem  of  the  (people  who 
come  at  'eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,, 
leave  their  cars  and  do  not  pick  them  up 
until  six  o’clock  An  the  evening.  The 
'existing  facilities  at  Morden  underground 
station  are  not  sufficient.  Amongst  other 
things  we  are  almost  discussing  with  them 
the  provision  of  more  space  which  the 
council  will  take  part  in  with  them,  and 
also  for  the  acquisition  of  part  of  the 
land  which  is  An  the  possession  of  the 
National  Trust  at  Morden  Park  for 
further  car  parking  facilities. 

12290.  And  you  feel  this  is  properly 
the  (function  of  your  council  to  fry  and’ 
relieve  'that  congestion  even  though  it  is. 
congestion  which  does  not  primarily 
arise,  or  does  not  only  arise  from  the 

people  who  live  in  the  urban  district? 

We  think  that  this  As  a local  problem.  It 
is  affecting  our  local  ratepayers  ,*  At  is 
affecting  people  in  the  streets  where  cars 
are  'being  left  all  day  long  so  that  they 
cannot  get  to  their  own  bouses  with 
their  own  cars,  and  we  have,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  taken  it  as  a local  problem 
which  we  have  to  make  some  very  sub- 
stantial contribution  towards  solving. 

12291.  That  is  the  answer  I hoped  I 

should  get! Thank  you. — Mr.  Scott : 

If  I could  just  add  one  thing  to  Mr. 
Cadbury’s  question  ,*  it  is  very  good  in 
theory  this  leaving  cars  at  Morden,  or 
wherever  it  is,  but  in  fact  for  the  last 
four  or  five  years  my  council,  in  concert 
with  a number  of  others  round  about, 
have  been  approaching  the  L.T.E.  about 
increasing  the  capacity  of  the  tube  line. 
My  own  view  is  that  unless  it  is  increased 
there  is  no  encouragement  for  anybody 
to  use  that  tube  'because  at  peak  hours 
At  is  packed  full  now,  and  my  council 
and  other  councils  .have  been  so  disturbed 
about  that  that  with  their  M.Ps.  as  welt 
■they  have  made  'representations  to  the 
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Minister  about  it.  In  other  words,  un- 
less they  duplicate  that  line  there  is  not 
much  point  really  in  talking  about  going 
to  town  because  people  will  not  use  it, 
not  more  than  they  are  doing  now,  the 
conditions  are  so  bad. 

12292.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I think  that 
concludes  all  the  questions  we  want  to 
put  to  you  unless  you  have  anything  else 
that  you  would  like  to  say  to  us  and,  of 
course,  this  is  your  opportunity,  other- 
wise it  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  you 

(The  witness 


for  your  written  evidence  and  for  your 
oral  evidence  today,  and  for  the  way  in 
which  you  have  answered  our  questions. 

Councillor  Pet  hen : May  I on  behalf 

of  the  members  present  thank  you  and 
the  Commission  for  the  courtesy  ex- 
tended to  us  today,  and  particularly  may 
I thank  you  for  your  co-operation  in 
altering  the  date  which  was  originally 
fixed  for  the  28th  of  last  month. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : We  recognised  you 
were  in  a dilemma  owing  to  circum- 
stances beyond  your  own  control. 

' withdrew.) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Alderman  N.  S.  Clarke 
Alderman  G.  Waller 
Councillor  W.  J.  Gibson 
Councillor  L.  C.  Grant 
Councillor  H.  I.  Willis 
Mr.  F.  J.  O’Dowd 
Mr.  A.  Armitt 
Mr.  H.  Newton 
Dr.  P.  J.  Doody 
Mr.  P.  R.  Brown 

on  behalf  of  Wimbledon  Borough  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


12293.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Are  you 
leading  the  deputation  this  morning,  Mr. 
Mayor? Alderman  Clarke : Yes,  Sir. 

12294.  You  will  already  have  heard 
the  opening  remarks,  as  you  have  been 
sitting  in  at  our  previous  session,  so  may 
I leave  it  .to  you  to  choose  what  you 

would  like  to  do? Thank  you,  Sir.  I 

would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  first 
of  all  of  expressing  my  authority’s 
thanks  to  you  and  to  your  Commission 
for  the  opportunity  of  addressing  you. 
I want  to  be  as  brief  in  these  matters  as 
possible,  because  we  do  appreciate  your 
difficulties.  I would  like  to  introduce 
the  team  first:  I am  Norman  Stuart 
Clarke,  Alderman  and  Mayor  of  the 
Borough  of  Wimbledon,  and  Chairman 
of  the  General  Purposes  Committee  and 
Highways  ; with  me  I have  the  Borough 
Surveyor,  Councillor  Gibson,  Alderman 
Waller  and  the  Borough  Treasurer,  the 
Town  Clerk,  Councillor  Willis,  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Councillor 
Grant  and  the  Housing  Manager.  I 
.think  it  is  worthy  of  note,  Sir,  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  unanimity  with 
which  my  Council  has  presented  its  facts 
to  you,  that  two  members,  namely  Coun- 
cillor Gibson  and  Councillor  Grant,  are 
indeed  members  of  the  opposing  view 
on  the  Council  and  are  supporting  us 
here  this  morning.  You  have  copies  of 
the  address  I intend  to  give  you,  and  I 
believe  copies  of  the  evidence  we  gave 
to  .the  Commission  in  June. 

Area  and  Status 

1.  First,  I should  like  to  emphasise 
my  Council’s  views  on  the  particularly 
important  matter  of  Area  and  Status. 
Metropolitan  Surrey  is  an  area  where 
there  are  few  very  large  or  very  small 
authorities.  Some  are  over,  some  under, 
60,000  in  population.  The  two-tier 


system  is  the  one  to  which  all  are  used, 
and  so  far  as  I know,  it  has  on  the  whole 
worked  well  throughout,  as  I daresay  by 
now  you  have  been  told  many  times 
already. ' My  Council  have  publicly 
recorded  their  desire  to  maintain  the 
existing  system  of  two-tier  local  govern- 
ment within  the  administrative  County 
of  Surrey.  They  are  strongly  opposed 
to  inclusion  in  the  area  of  the  London 
County  Council,  which  in  their  view,  is 
very  vast  already.  Their  relations  with 
the  Surrey  County  Council  are  good  and 
easy  and  the  County  Offices  at  Kingston 
are  quite  convenient. 

2.  Practical  experience  has  shown  that 
association  with  a County  containing  a 
rural  hinterland  is  of  practical  benefit. 
To  take  a concrete  example,  this  has 
borne  fruit  in  the  housing  development 
scheme  now  under  way  at  Frimley  and 
Camberley  where,  at  the  instigation  of 
Wimbledon  and  with  the  full  co- 
operation of  Surrey  County  Council,  a 
large  housing  estate  is  being  developed 
for  overspill  from  the  majority  of  Metro- 
politan Surjtey  authorities.  My  Council 
are  also  using  their  good  offices  to  try  to 
help  the  Metropolitan  Surrey  authorities 
in  refuse  disposal  by  finding  suitable  sites 
in  the  rural  area.  There  is  a strong 
community  sense  in  Surrey  which  is  per- 
haps best  shown  by  the  fact  that  every 
single  District  Authority,  be  it  Borough, 
Urban  District  or  Rural  District,  is  a 
member  of  the  Surrey  County  Districts 
Association.  I think,  sir,  you  will  have 
to  go  far  to  discover  such  unity 
elsewhere. 

3.  Wimbledon  itself  has  a particularly 
strong  sense  of  community  which  is 
fostered  at  every  opportunity  by  the 
Council.  . This  is  undoubtedly  borne  out 
by  the  vigour  of  the  local  associations, 
particularly  the  Wimbledon  Community 
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Association,  and  also  by  the  numbers  of 
local  persons  who  attend  functions  and 
performances  at  the  Town  Hall,  the 
Repertory  Theatre  and  the  many  other 
local  halls  and  meeting  points  within  the 
Borough.  I.t  is  anxious  not  to  lose  its 
identity  or  have  that  strong  community 
spirit  impaired  by  being  amalgamated  to 
form  part  of  some  larger  distriot  or  new 
County  Borough.  Neither  has  it  any 
territorial  ambitions  regarding  its  Surrey 
neighbours  and  believes  that  they  have 
none  towards  Wimbledon. 

4.  Paragraphs  124  to  152  of  the 
Council’s  statement  deal  with  the  general 
aspects  of  administration  and  finance. 
We  sought  there  to  emphasise  by  con- 
crete facts,  such  as  the  number  and  type 
of  public  buildings  and  their  siting,  'the 
unique  and  healthy  state  of  local  govern- 
ment in  Wimbledon  and  its  great  finan- 
cial strength.  Suoh  indeed  is  its  financial 
strength  that,  had  Wimbledon  been 
outside  the  area  of  jurisdiction  of  this 
Royal  Commission,  it  would  un- 
hesitatingly have  claimed  to  ho  regarded 
as  a Borough  of  over  60,000  population 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Health  Services. 
The  facts  also  demonstrate  that  it  is  a 
compact  and  easily  administered  unit  of 
local  government,  capable  of  absorbing 
additional  duties  without  any  undue  in- 
crease in  cost. 

Functions — Education 

5.  Wimbledon  has  decided  .to  support 
the  continuation  of  divisional  administra- 
tion under  .the  present  system.  The 
Council  feels  that  whilst  the  provision  of 
Primary  Schools  and  Voluntary-Aided 
Schools  is  naturally  self-contained 
within  the  Borough  boundary,  the  pro- 
vision of  Secondary  education  and 
Further  education  establishments  must 
necessarily  overlap  with  the  neighbour- 
ing districts  of  Merton  and  Morden  and 
Mitcham.  Many  children  front  Wimble- 
don attend  schools  in  Merton  and  the 
opposite  applies.  The  catchment  area 
for  the  enlarged  County  Secondary  Boys 
School  in  Pelham  Road,  Wimbledon,  is 
no,t  only  Wimbledon,  Merton  and 
Morden  and  Mitcham,  but  pupils  will 
come  from  as  far  afield  as  Beddington 
and  Wallington,  Carshalton  and  Sutton 
and  Cheam. 

6.  The  Borough  Council  welcomes  the 
Counly  Council’s  latest  scheme  to.  give 
the  Divisional  Executives  more  say  in  the 
spending  of  .money,  .but  there  has  not  yet 
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been  sufficient  practical  experience  -of  the 
working  o.f  this  scheme  and  so.  informed 
comment  cannot  be  .made  at  the  moment. 

Domiciliary  Health  Services 

7.  You  will,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  noted 
that  when  in  our  statement  we  have 
claimed  .that  the  personal  .health  services 
could  -be  run  with  greater  speed  and  effi- 
ciency If  wholly  administered  from  the 
Public  Health  Department  at  the  Town 
Hail,  we  have  not  .mentioned  whether 
this  should  ibe  the  result  of  direct  confer- 
ment of  these  powers  or  the  result  of 
delegation  front  .the  County  Council. 

8.  First  as  to  direct  conferment.  You 
will  remember,  -Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
White  Paper  dealing  with  .the  functions 
of  County  Councils  and  County  District 
Councils,  the  Minister  has  conic  down  on 
the  side  of  .ample  delegation  to  those 
Distriot  Authorities  with  60,000  popula- 
tion or  above.  This  view  has  been 
followed  also  in  the  Local  Government 
Act.  The  argument  against  direct  con- 
ferment ,as  wc  understand  it  is  the  need 
for  integration  between  file  domiciliary 
health  services  and  the  school  medical 
service,  butt  surely  the  school  medical 
service  has  .much  more  affinity  with  these 
health  .services  than  with  the  infusion  of 
knowledge  into  children. 

9.  In  Wimbledon,  the  day  to  day  ad- 
ministration of  the  school  medical  service 
is  already  carried  out  from  the  Health 
Department  in  the  Town  Hall  because 
the  Borough’s  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
also  acts  .as  part-time  County  Divisional 
Medical  Officer  and  .School  Medical 
Officer.  If  the  school  medical  service  was 
recognised  as  being  an  integral  part  of 
the  health  services  and  accordingly 
joined  -to  them,  there  would,  in  our  sub- 
mission, be  no  difficulty  whatsoever  in 
conferring  these  functions  in  Wimbledon 
upon  the  Borough  Council.  Wo  a.re  not 
quite  60,000  in  population,  but  we  are 
near,  and  we  have,  as  we  have  claimed 
in  our  statement,  exceptional  financial 
strength.  Wc  are  quite  capable  of  per- 
forming services  administered  by  any 
unit  of  60,000  population,  or  any  higher 
population  figure  which  might  he  fixed. 

10.  Despite  our  preference  for  confer- 
ment, I have  no  doubt,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  you  would  like  me  to  address  you  on 
the  question  of  delegation  of  these 
services.  We  think  that  a Borough  of 
Wimbledon’s  population  and  financial 
strength  should  have  the  most  ample 
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delegation  of  these  services  generally  and 
that  (the  County  Council  should  retain 
only  the  direction  of  broad  policy  and 
finance.  I use  (the  word  “ generally  ” as 
I recall  that  the  County  Council  have 
claimed  'that  they  should  continue  to  deal 
with  the  Mental  Health  services,  the 
Geriatric  services  and  the  Anti- 
tuberculosis  services,  and  we  do  not  dis- 
agree with  that. 

1 1 . Wimbledon  is  at  present  a member 
of  the  North-Eastern  Divisional  Health 
Sub-Committee  and  delegation  _ to 
Wimbledon  would  clearly  mean  'their  re- 
taining 'the  part-itime  services  of  certain 
officers,  such  as  the  Divisional  Health 
Visitor,  the  Divisional  Home  Help  Super- 
visor, the  Area  Nursing  Superintendent, 
the  District  Nursing  Superintendent,  the 
Assistant  Medical  Officers  who  do  work 
for  the  school  medical  service  as  also 
for  the  health  service,  such  as  immunisa- 
tion and  vaccination,  and  in  the  Child 
Welfare  Clinics  and  Ante-Natal  Clinics, 
specialists,  such  as  ocoulists  and 
orthopaedists,  the  dental  surgeons  and 
their  attendants  who  all  devote  some  part 
of  their  time  also  to  the  ordinary 
domiciliary  health  services.  We  are  used 
at  the  present  time  to  the  notion  of 
officers  with  divided  responsibilities,  and 
although  this  is  not  ideal,  it  has  not 
worked  badly. 

12.  The  benefits  of  the  change  would 
be  considerable,  and  I would  like  to-  draw 
particular  attention  to  certain  of  these. 

13.  Firstly,  the  Minister  is  agreed  that 
the  Borough  Councils  are  necessarily  in 
closer  touch  with  the  people  .they  serve 
than  County  Councils  can  be,  a factor  of 
particular  importance  in  the  case  of  those 
services  which  intimately  affect  people’s 
daily  lives.  On  the  change,  people  could 
approach  'their  local  Councillors  about 
their  problems  and  desires  and  this 
would  be  a comfort  to  them  as  they 
probably  know  .their  local  Ward 
Councillors  better  than  their  County 
representatives.  The  Borough 
Councillors  themselves  would  obviously 
acquire  a far  greater  knowledge  of  what 
was  going  on  in  their  Borough  on  these 
health  .matters  and  their  interest  would 
be  accordingly  stimulated  to  good  effect. 
They  would  no  doubt  take  immense 
interest  and  pride  in  the  various  clinics, 
etc.  operating  within  their  district  with 
that  necessary  feeling  that  .they  were 
intimately  concerned. 


14.  Secondly,  there  could,  and  I have 
no  doubt  would,  be  greater  speed  in 
dealing  with  some  matters,  such  as  the 
appointment  of  officers,  particularly  mid- 
wives, health  visitors  and  district  nurses. 
Wimbledon  has  from  time  .to  .time  found 
itself  short  of  the  necessary  number  of 
these  officers  and  so,  I daresay,  have 
most  other  districts,  and  without  in  any 
way  criticising  the  County  Council,  I do 
believe  myself  itha.t  the  Borough  Council 
could  more  effectively  recruit  than  could 
the  County  Council.  So  far  as  staff  are 
concerned,  I think  .they  are,  generally 
speaking,  happier  when  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  local  Council  rather  than 
with  a body  of  such  size  that  they  are 
somewhat  swamped  in  the  large  number 
of  employees.  I .think,  therefore,  that, 
if  «the  services  are  passed  -over  .to  the 
Borough  Council,  .the  maximum  number 
of  staff  associated  with  them  should,  if 
possible,  become  Borough  employees. 

15.  I realise  in  putting  forward  this 
particular  view  .that,  the  (Minister  of 
Health,  in  Circular  25/58,  has  decided, 
in  relation  to  delegation  of  health  and 
welfare  functions  for  the  country  out- 
side Greater  London,  that  staff  must  re- 
main and  be  in  the  employment  of  a 
County  Council,  at  least  until  schemes 
have  been  in  operation  for  some  years. 
■Despite  that,  I should  like  to  emphasise 
that,  in  my  view,  staff  have  a greater 
sense  of  belonging  when  they  are  under 
the  local  district  council. 

16.  Thirdly,  it  is  considered  that  the 
maintenance  and  .adaptation  of  (buildings 
other  'than  small  day  to  day  works  of 
repair  could  be  carried  out  more  speedily 
than  at  present.  I can,  Mr.  Chairman, 
give  you  examples  of  cases  which  will 
support  this  contention. 

17.  Finally,  remittances  for  services 
rendered  by  the  health  authority  would 
.become  payable  at  the  Town  Hall  and 
not  at  the  County  Hall,  Kingston.  This 
has  obvious  advantages  to  the  public 
who  would  no  longer  have  to  'bear  extra 
expense  for  postage  and  (poundage  o:n 
postal  or  money  orders.  T think  that 
I need  hardly  add  that  this  would  in- 
deed mean  a lot  to  elderly  .persons  who 
make  up  the  .biggest  single  user  of  the 
Home  Help  Service  for  which  they  are 
required  .to  .pay. 

Welfare  Services 

18.  You  will  have  noticed,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  Council  have  claimed 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  deal 
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with  the  services  related  to  residential 
accommodation  for  elderly  people  in 
the  Borough.  We  entirely  agree  with 
the  Minister  of  Health’s  view  that  there 
should  be  integration  as  'regards  this  par- 
ticular service  with  the  health  services. 
Most  homes  of  this  kind  have  a waiting 
list  and  there  is  considerable  pressure 
to  get  old  people  into  them.  It  seems 
to  us  of  fundamental  importance  that 
the  Medical  Officer,  knowing  the  picture 
as  to  personal  health  as  well  as  the  con- 
ditions in  which  such  people  live,  should 
clearly  be  the  one  to  decide  any  difficult 
questions  of  priority.  This  is  not  so 
at  the  present  time  when  welfare  is  quite 
divorced  from  the  health  services. 

19.  There  is  in  Wimbledon  a home 
known  .as  “ Cannizaro  ” leased  by  the 
Borough  Council  to  the  County  Council, 
and  occupied  at  the  present  time  by 
elderly  women.  They  are  by  no  means 
all  Wimbledon  people  and  on  occasion 
Wimbledon  people  have  to  go  elsewhere. 
It  .would  surely  be  much  more  humane 
if,  where  it  is  .possible  as  it  clearly  is 
in  our  case,  local  .people  could  go  to 
local  homes  where  they  could  remain 
■in  touch  with  their  old  friends  and 
surroundings.  This  point  is  of  very  great 
importance  and  will  become  more  and 
.more  important  as  the  numbers  of 
elderly  people  grow  in  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  population.  Everything 
points  to  the  fact  that  they  should,  so 
far  as  is  humanly  possible,  be  dealt  with 
in  their  own  district,  There  should  be 
no  insuperable  difficulty  in  turning 
“Cannizaro."  into,  a home  for  both 
elderly  women  and  elderly  men. 

20.  The  Guild  of  Social  Welfare  in 
Wimbledon  runs  three  homes  for  elderly 
■people  and  there  is  no  doubt  if  the 
Borough  Council  had  the  function  of 
dealing  with  residential  accommodation 
for  elderly  people,  they  would,  if  neces- 
sary, obtain  help  from  that  quarter.  We 
have  elsewhere  in  our  statement  also, 
■made  the  point  that  the  laundering  neces- 
sary for  elderly  people  could  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Council's  own  Baths 
establishment. 

Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

21.  We  have  noted  the  view  of  the 
Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment that,  If  a central  organisation  were 
to.  be  established  to  take  charge  of  the 
collection  and  disposal  of  London's 
refuse,  the  scope  should  not  necessarily 
be  limited  to  the  L.C.C.  area. ; that,  in 


his  opinion,  it  might  .with  advantage  be 
extended  to  include  some  or  all  of  the 
outer  areas. 

22.  May  I first  of  all  point  out  that 
so  far  as  collection  is  concerned  we  are 
of  opinion  that  Wimbledon,  with  its 
present  short  haul  to  the  disposal  point, 
lhat  is  to  say  the  point  at  which  bulk 
haulage  begins,  is  .most  economical.  Wc 
do  not  see  why  a large  collecting  organi- 
sation with  its  longer  hauls  could  be 
more  efficient  than  a series  of  small  well 
run  .units.  This  is  a service  where  the 
householder  particularly  likes  to  be  able 
to  contact  his  local  Town  Hail  the 
moment  some  trouble  or  difficulty  occurs. 

23.  As  .regards  refuse  disposal, 
Wimbledon  at  present  does  this  fey  con- 
tract Up  to  four  years  ago,  Wimble- 
don operated  its  own  incinerator,  which 
has  since  been  closed,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  at  the  moment  whether 
m the  immediate  future  a more  modern 
one  might  be  constructed.  The  Sewage 
Disposal  Works  have  been  partially 
modernised,  and  when  the  present  con- 
tact and  Irrigation  beds  are  no  longer 
used  the  land  could  provide  lipping  space 
so  that  Wimbledon  could  deal  with  its 
own  refuse  collection  and  disposal  prob- 
lem within  its  o.wn  boundaries  for  ,a  good 
number  of  years, 

24.  It  fa,  of  course,  fully  appreciated 
as  regards  .refuse  disposal  that  tipping 
room  within  easy  reach  of  the  urban 
area  is  being  rapidly  filled,  and  that  there 
.probably  is  some  case  for  a joint  scheme 
for  disposal.  1.1  is  known  that  the  officers 
of  the  Surrey  County  Council  are. 
anxiously  considering  this  'matter,  and  in 
view  of  the  easy  .relationship  between 
'the  County  Council  and  'the  District 
Councils,  .it  can  be  asserted  with  confi- 
dence that:  any  necessary  co-ordination 
or  grouping  can  be  effected  within  the 
County  oif  Surrey  voluntarily  by  the 
District  Authorities  concerned,  and  there 
is  no  positive  need  for  any  sweeping 
change  .in  'local  government  by  the 
creation  of  some  large  super  Authority 
for  this  purpose. 

Highway  matters  generally 
25.  I particularly  wish,  Mr.  Chairman, 
■to  refer  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
and  Civil  Aviation’s  evidence  in  relation 
to  the  administration  of  highways  in 
Greater  London,  street;  .lighting  and’ 
administration  of  traffic.  We  have, 
noticed,  that  an  earlier  witness,  addressing 
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you  on  the  Ministry’s  proposals  on  roads 
and  traffic,  described  them  as  “a  root 
and  branch  attack  on  local  democratic 
government  as  we  know  it”  and  we 
endorse  that  view.  Centralised  control 
for  classified  roads  does  in  practice 
already  exist  through  the  media  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  and  the  County 
Council.  It  is  submitted  that  the  actual 
work  should  continue  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  'Local  Authorities,  acting  as  agents 
for  the  appropriate  Body.  Other  high- 
way functions,  such  as  obstructions, 
nuisances,  street  trading  etc.  should 
remain  under  'the  control  of  the  local 
'district  authority.  My  Council  also  feels 
most  strongly  that  all  those  roads  more 
usually  referred  to  as  district  roads 
should  be  left  entirely  under  the  direction 
of  the  District  Council.  Highway  func- 
tions have  for  so  long  been  an  impor- 
tant and  integral  function  of  Local 
Authorities  such  as  Wimbledon,  that  they 
should  not  be  taken  away,  unless  the 
Ministry  can  make  an  overwhelming  case 
proving  very  substantial  economies, 
which  has  certainly  not  been  done  in  their 
evidence  to  date.  What  can  possibly  be 
of  greater  interest  to  all  citizens  alike 
than  the  very  roads  they  use  day  by  day? 
I would  like  to  draw  attention  here,  Mr. 
Chairman  to  the  fact  that  whilst  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  in  its  written 
evidence  to  you  appears  to  lay  consider- 
able stress  on  finance,  the  opposite  view 
is  'taken  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government  who  have  stated  in 
their  evidence,  on  page  130,  para.  3,  that 
“ . . . it  does  not  seem  that  finance 
should  be  a governing  consideration  in 
determining  the  pattern  of  organisation 
My  Council  feels  that  the  latter  view 
should  prevail  and  be  borne  in  mind 
before  any  alteration  is  made  to  the 
existing  system  of  highways  administra- 
tion which  does  at  the  moment  permit 
the  essential  local  participation. 

26.  I happen,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be 
myself  the  Chairman  of  the  Highways 
and  Sewerage  Committee  in  my  town, 
and  I can,  therefore,  tell  you  that  matters 
relating  to  maintenance  or  construction 
otf  highways,  or  to  traffic  matters,  arouse 
the  greatest  possible  interest. 

27.  In  the  White  Paper  on  the  func- 
tions of  County  Councils  and  County 
District  Councils  in  England  and  Wales, 
ithe  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  was  at  pains  to  state  that 
the  main  question  was  how  far  the 


responsibilities  of  'County  Councils  for 
any  of  these  services  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  District  Councils.  It  was  stated 
that  the  Government  were  anxious  that 
larger  responsibilities  should  be  entrusted 
to  the  District  Councils,  which  were 
necessarily  in  closer  touch  with  the 
people  they  serve  than  County  Councils 
could  be — a fact  of  particular  importance 
in  the  case  of  those  services  which  inti- 
mately affect  people’s  daily  lives. 

28.  The  Ministry  of  Transport’s  policy 
appears  to  be  quite  the  reverse.  They 
wish  to  take  functions  which  for  an  age 
have  been  amongst  ;the  important  func- 
tions of  District  Councils,  and  turn  them 
all  over  to  bodies  which  could  not 
remotely  or  by  any  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion be  recognised  as  District  Councils. 

29.  According  to  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
and  Civil  Aviation,  practically  all  powers 
at  present  exercised  by  District  Council 
Highway  Authorities  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  .new  traffic  authority  which 
it  -is  proposed  to  set  up.  The  only  high- 
way functions  left  for  my  Committee 
would  be  the  provision  of  street  name- 
plates, the  provision  of  bus  shelters  and 
ithe  duty  of  seeing  to  the  numbering  of 
houses  in  streets. 

Highways 

30.  Now  let  me  deal  with  the  subject 
of  highways.  The  Ministry’s  statement 
that  there  is  not  enough  highway  work 
in  some  authorities  to  justify  the  calibre 
of  an  engineer  of  a sufficiently  high 
standard  is  not  taken  as  applicable  to 
Wimbledon.  Indeed,  jit  is  thought  that 
it  could  only  apply  to  some  very  small 
authorities.  No  difficulty  on  this  score 
has  been  encountered  in  regard  to  un- 
classified roads,  and  as  far  as  classified 
roads  are  concerned,  it  must  be  recalled 
that  there  is  always  available  the  assist- 
ance, advice  and  co-ordination  of  the 
County  Engineer. 

31.  Again,  difficulties  have  not  been 
encountered  regarding  the  use  of  certain 
items  of  heavy  equipment.  It  is  not 
necessary  in  these  days  to  own  heavy 
equipment.  It  can  be  hired,  often  more 
economically  than  owned. 

32.  So  far  as  traffic  signals  are  con- 
cerned, there  are  only  two  sets  of  lights 
at  Wimbledon,  and  we  share  two  others 
with  Merton  and  Morden.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  quite  uneconomical  to  engage 
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stall  merely  to  service  so  small  a num- 
ber of  sets  of  traffic  lights,  but  in  com- 
mon with  what  we  would  think  was  a 
greater  number  of  authorities  up  and 
down  the  country,  we  retain  the  services 
of  the  manufacturers  of  the  equipment 
to  carry  out  regular  servicing.  They 
also  provide  an  emergency  service  which, 
from  our  .experience,  is  very  efficient.  As 
to  the  analyses  of  traffic  movements  and 
consequent  improvements  of  installations 
referred  to  by  the  Ministry,  in  ouir  view 
the  need  for  the  installation  of  new 
traffic  signals,  or  the  improvement  of 
existing  ones,  is  earlier  appreciated  by 
the  Local  Authorities,  be  it  Police  or 
Municipal,  than  some  remote  body. 

Street  Lighting 

33.  As  I have  already  said  the  desir- 
ability of  improving  the  lighting  of 
through  traffic  roads  in  the  London  Area 
to  a uniform  standard  is  accepted,  but 
it  is  believed  that  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee recently  established  of  all  the 
Authorities  in  the  Greater  London  Area 
will,  if  allowed  to  operate,  effect  the 
desired  improvement,  and  will  effect  it 
in  a democratic  manner. 

Administration  of  London  Traffic 

34.  For  ithe  general  reasons  given  be- 
fore, the  Ministry  of  Transport’s  sugges- 
tion that  the  District  Authorities  could 
be  eliminated  from  this  field  is  abhorrent. 
Is  their  elimination  really  going  to  effect 
so  much?  Take  the  four  bodies  at 
present  concerned  in  every  traffic  matter, 
mentioned  by  the  Ministry  in  paragraph 
34.  The  Local  Authorities,  we  say,  must 
remain  so  that  their  citizens  will  not  be 
needlessly  frustrated.  Surely  whatever 
happens,  the  Police  will  still  be  concerned 
with  enforcement,  and  the  conduct  of  ex- 
periments. They  have  at  present  the 
experts,  and  although  in  the  suggested 
solution  the  Ministry  does  not  refer  to 
them,  they  must  'inevitably,  it  is  sub- 
mitted, continue  to  be  concerned  in  traf- 
fic problems,  and  have  to  be  consulted 
about  them.  Then  there  is  the  London  and 
Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, consisting  as  it  does,  of  twenty- 
three  Local  Authority  representatives, 
three  Police  representatives,  five  Trade 
Union  representatives,  two  from  Govern- 
ment departments,  four  from  the  British 
Transport  Commission,  and  eight  from 
other  categories  of  road  user.  Surely 
some  such  body  ought  to  continue  to 
enable  those  interests  other  than  Local 


Authority  and  Police  to  be  concerned  in 
this  problem.  Is  the  Ministry  equating 
the  new  top-tier  authority  with  this 
traffic  advisory  body,  and  if  so,  is  it  really 
the  intention  to  have  a great  many  co- 
opted persons  representing  these  other 
interests  upon  that  body?  Whichever 
way  it  is,  it  still  is  consideration  either 
by  top-tier  authority  or  by  this  consul- 
tative body.  Lastly,  there  is  the  Minis- 
ter himself,  who  .must  function  whatever 
scheme  is  accepted.  If,  therefore,  the 
District  Authorities  are  eliminated,  the 
only  saving  in  time  will  be  that  during 
which  they  might  have  discussed  a par- 
ticular matter  of  business,  and  that 
cannot  and  does  not  account  for  delays 
reaching  a matter  of  a couple  of  years. 
Any  method  of  speeding  up  decisions 
would  obviously  be  welcomed  so  long 
as  they  did  not  cut  out  the  local  in- 
trest,  and  my  Council  considers  that  the 
desired,  acceleration  of  the  administrative 
machine  could  be  achieved  simply  by 
dividing  the  existing  London  and  Home 
Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee 
into,  say,  four  regional  Committees  each 
meeting  monthly. 

35.  Is  it  a bad  thing,  in  dealing  with 
the  administration  of  London  Traffic, 
that  'there  should  be  several  responsible 
bodies  with  a say  in  traffic  matters?  We 
'think  it  is  only  by  these  means  that  one 
can  arrive  at  a proper  state  of  com- 
promise which  is  so  necessary  where  so 
many  interests  are  involved. 

36.  If,  in  order  to  obtain  the  over- 
riding powers  .to  ensure  that  overall 
.traffic  problems  are  not  subordinated  to 
local  interests,  there  is  in  fact  created  a 
top-tier  authority  on  the  lines  suggested 
in  paragraph  43  (a),  then  that  body 
should  be  compelled  to  seek  the  advice 
of  the  Local  Authority  and  . other 
interested  bodies  before  making  a final 
decision. 

12295.  Thank  you  very  much,  Aider- 
man  Clarke.  May  I just  say  two  things 
at  the  outset.  We  may  look  at  you  when 
we  are  putting  questions,  but  if  you  wish 
•to  pass  any  of  them  on  to  your 
colleagues  you  are  entirely  at  liberty  to- 
do  so.  Secondly,  you  will  be  aware  from 
our  previous  proceedings  this  morning, 
and  we  might  assume  on  occasion  that 
you  are  aware,  of  what  has  been  said 
this  morning,  and  it  may  save  us  making 
explanations.  To  take  an  instance,  on 
the  question  of  conferment  and  delega- 
tion, I take  it  you  are  already  aware  of 
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the  distinction,  you  probably  have  been 
all  the  .time,  but  as  it  runs  through  some 
of  your  services  it  might  be  just  as  well 
to  mention  that  now.  I do  not  think 
there  are  any  general  questions  we  want 
to  put  to  you,  because  it  is  very  apparent 
both  from  your  written  evidence  and 
from  what  you  have  said  this  morning 
that  very  broadly  you  are  happy  with 
the  present  set-up  of  things,  you  want 
to  retain  your  separate  existence  as 
Wimbledon  Borough,  you  have  no  am- 
bitions against  other  people  and  you 
hope  they  have  none  against  you.  But 
so  far  as  the  distribution  of  services  is 
concerned,  again  you  are  very  satisfied, 
with  one  or  two  reservations,  and  you 
are  content  to  do  all  you  are  doing  at 
the  present  time ; you  believe  there 
should  be  a two-tier  system  of  govern- 
ment for  a number  of  services,  and  .there- 
fore I think  our  questions  to  you  will 
largely  revolve  round  that  rather  limited 
group  of  services  in  which  you  would 
like  to  see  some  change.  Have  I 
correctly  interpreted  what  you  are  say- 
ing?  You  have,  Sir. 

12296.  Then  can  we  take  the  services, 
and  we  will  take  them  as  they  appear  in 
the  statement  you  have  read  this  morn- 
ing. So  far  as  education  is  concerned, 
may  I take  it  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
present  two-tier  system  and,  as  you  feel 
at  the  moment,  you  are  satisfied  with  the 

present  Divisional  Executive  area? 

We  are  satisfied  with  'the  revised  delega- 
tion given  to  us,  we  are  satisfied  as  it  is. 

12297.  You  are  hoping  with  experience 
of  the  recent  changes  in  regard  to  delega- 
tion that  some  difficulty  you  may  have 

had  will  be  overcome? That  is 

correct. 

12298.  But  you  do  not  want  to  change 
either  the  basic  system  or  indeed  the 
Divisional  Executive? No,  Sir. 

12299.  I put  that  question  to  you 
because  as  you  know  your  neighbours 
who  share  with  you  in  the  Divisional 
Executive  slightly  reserve  their  decision 

on  the  latter  point. We  would  not  do 

anything  to  interrupt  the  system  as  it  is, 
with  the  pattern  of  administration 
throughout  the  County  of  Surrey. 

12300.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  dis- 
agreement on  the  facts,  indeed  I do  not 
think  there  can  be  any  disagreement  on 
the  facts,  but  .what  Merton  and  Morden 
stated  as  being  a very  small  amount  of 
interchange  between  the  districts  you  on 


the  same  facts  stated  as  being  an 

appreciable  one. 1 am  not  here  to 

dispute  the  evidence  of  another  authority, 
but  I can  point  out  that  within  the 
boundaries  of  Wimbledon — and  that  is 
leaving  out  of  .the  question  the  school 
mentioned  by  that  authority — we  have  in 
Wimbledon  schools  and  colleges  number- 
ing thirteen  which  belong  to  the  County 
authorities,  schools  and  colleges  of  a 
private  nature  numbering  twenty-four, 
and  one  assumes  that  they  must  be  draw- 
ing from  catchment  areas  outside 
Wimbledon. 

12301 . You  may  of  course  in  fact  draw 
from  different  areas? Yes. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Anyhow,  the  best 
we  can  do  on  that  is  to  .take  the  facts 
we  have  got  and  draw  such  deductions 
as  we  think  fit.  I do  not  think  I have 
any  more  questions  on  education. 
Should  we  take  domiciliary  health  ser- 
vices now? 

12302.  Mr.  Cadbury : If  I may,  Mr. 
Mayor,  I should  like  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  clarity  of  your  statement  on  this, 
and  it  leaves  comparatively  little  for  us 
to  ask  you.  Am  I right  in  saying  that 
whilst  you  would  prefer  conferment  of 
the  health  and  welfare  services  as  of  right 
by  statutory  conferment  on  the  Borough, 
if  you  cannot  get  that  you  would  still 
want  a very  large  degree  of  new  dele- 
gation to  the  Borough  itself,  not  so  much 

delegation  to  the  Division? Yes.  I 

have  Councillor  Willis  here,  who  I am 
sure  will  be  able  to  deal  with  the  point 
you  put. — Councillor  Willis : I think,  Mr. 
Cadbury,  that  puts  it  very  clearly.  We 
were  attracted  by  the  idea  of  conferment, 
but  quite  obviously  the  indications  are 
that  conferment  is  going  to  present  diffi- 
culties, and  we  consider  that  delegation, 
provided  it  ds  sufficiently  effective  and 
full,  will  go  a long  way  to  meeting  the 
desires  we  have  in  regard  to  these  par- 
ticular services. 

12303.  If  I may  address  the  question 
to  you,  Councillor  Willis,  we  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  of  various  forms 
of  delegation,  not  only  in  these  services 
but  in  a great  many  services,  and  I 
understand  that  with  Mitcham,  Merton 
and  Morden  you  form  a Divisional 
Executive  with  a unique,  as  far  as  Surrey 
is  concerned,  distribution  of  responsibili- 
ties as  between  the  three  Medical  Officers 
in  the  three  districts  who  are  also  the 
Divisional  Medical  Officers  for  the  dis- 
trict jointly  and  the  School  Medical 
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Officers  for  the  district  jointly.  With 
what  would  appear  to  be  a very  satis- 
factory degree  of  delegation  in  the  health 
services,  you  still  are  not  satisfied? — — 
What  we  feel  very  much  at  the  moment 
in  regard  to  these  personal  health  services 
is  that  of  course  the  existing  system, 
whilst  lit  provides  for  us  having  repre- 
sentatives, five  out  of  fifteen,  on  the 
Divisional  Sub-Committee,  does  not  give 
our  members  a real  direct  control  over 
the  provision  of  the  service  in  Wimble- 
don. That  is  the  first  thing.  There  is 
interposed  here  another  entity,  this  sub- 
committee, which  we  feel  so  far  as  the 
personal  health  service  is  concerned  is 
undesirable  and  unnecessary. 

12304.  Are  you  a member  of  that  sub- 
committee?——I  am  not  actually  a mem- 
ber of  it  myself. 

12305.  What  would  interest  me  to 
know  is  how  often  they  meet  and  how 

long  they  meet  for? They  meet  every 

six  weeks.  The  Doctor  is  here,  and  he 
will  be  able  perhaps  to  tell  you  a little 
more  as  to  how  long  the  meetings  last. 
I know  they  meet  every  six  weeks. — Dr. 
Doody : They  meet  every  six  weeks,  Sir, 
and  the  meetings  last  about  an  hour. 

12306.  What  sort  of  subjects  are  dis- 
cussed? Staffing? Staffing,  appoint- 

ments, any  information  about  schemes  of 
immunisation,  poliomyelitis  vaccination 
and  such  like  things. 

12307.  If  in  your  triple  capacity  as  one 
of  the  three  Medical  Officers  you  found 
there  were  a division  of  opinion  as  be- 
tween two  Boroughs  on  some  matter  of 
policy — it  is  difficult  to  think  of  things, 
but  suppose  one  of  the  Boroughs  was 
opposed  to  the  poliomyelitis  injections  on 
a matter  of  principle,  and  the  other 
Borough  thought  it  was  a good  thing — 
would  a matter  of  that  sort,  which  pre- 
sumably is  a County  matter,  be  decided 
by  majority  at  your  Divisional  Com- 
mittee?— —The  County  Medical  Officer 
or  his  representative  attends  the  commit- 
tee as  well,  so  you  have  got  the  three 
Medical  Officers,  who  are  the  Divisional 
Medical  Officers,  and  the  County  Medical 
Officer,  and  I can  assure  you  that  our 
policy  is  completely  co-ordinated. 

12308.  Co-ordinated,  but  I am  trying  to 
think  of  something  in  which  there  is  a 
direct  clash  of  opinion  between  the 

people  in  one  area  or  another. The 

Borough  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 


policy  on  immunisation,  if  we  are  talking 
about  that. 

12309.  I believe  I am  right,  I seem  to 
have  read  somewhere  that  some  County 
Borough  said  that  it  did  not  approve  of, 
I do  not  know  whether  it  was  immunisa- 
tion but  some  form  of  preventive  medi- 
cine, I think  the  Ministry  overruled  them 
in  the  end,  but  that  could  not  happen  as 
between  the  local  government  representa- 
tives on  your  Divisional  Committee? 

I have  never  heard  of  any  conflict  what- 
soever on  any  subject,  it  has  not  arisen. — 
Alderman  Clarke : As  a late  member  of 
that  committee.  Sir,  I can  say  that  that 
could  not  arise. 

12310.  I am  interested  in  the  structure 
of  government,  I am  not  interested  in 
whether  people  are  immunised  or  not, 
and  I am  trying  to  get  the  functions  of  a 

Divisional  Committee. As  a late 

member  of  one  of  these  committees,  Sir, 
perhaps  I can  give  you  an  illustration : you 
would  find  a project  for  instance  was 
being  discussed  on  something  Wimbledon 
needed,  the  Wimbledon  representative 
obviously  would  be  extremely  strong  on 
that  particular  point.  Now  you  would 
like  to  know  what  would  be  the  posi- 
tion if  the  other  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee objected  to  it,  and  therefore  how 
would  we  get  a decision.  The  decisions 
that  we  have  made  in  the  past  have 
always  been  resolved  without  difficulty, 
but  if  there  has  been  one  of  local  colour 
and  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  a 
decision — and  I must  add  that  it  is  very 
rare— we  bring  the  Members  of  that 
Committee  together  on  to  the  local  spot, 
so  that  they  are  fully  conversant  with 
what  is  required  to  enable  them  to  make 
a decision  at  the  next  meeting. 

12311.  I do  not  think  I can  press  the 
matter  further,  but  my  purpose  in  ask- 
ing these  questions  is  to  try  and  get  to 
the  reason  why,  with  what  seems  to  be 
a good  system  of  delegation  on  these 
subjects,  you  still  are  asking  for  either 
a greater  degree  of  delegation  directly 
to  the  Borough  Council,  or  that  as  an 
alternative  to  conferment,  which  is  the 

-preferred  alternative  of  the  two. 

Councillor  Willis:  Can  I just  try  a-nd 
help  on  the  point  which  I think  is  in 
your  mind,  Mr.  Cadbury?  I look  at  it 
a little  from  this  point  of  view:  what 
particular  benefit  ,is  created  at  the 
present  time  in  the  administration  of 
these  rather  intimate  services  -by  the 
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interposition  of  this  subcommittee? 
What  is  that  really  achieving?  I could 
give  a little  concrete  example:  for  in- 
stance, on  22nd  November,  1957,  our 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Dr.  Doody, 
reported  to  the  subcommittee  on  the 
desirability  of  rebuilding,  or  alternatively 
replacing  on  another  site,  one  of  our 
Tather  older  clinics,  one  called  the 
Pelham  Road  clinic.  Nearly  two  years 
have  elapsed,  and  up  to  date  so  far  as  is 
known  nothing  has  happened  about  that; 
it  seems  to  have  gone  down  a dead  end. 
We  believe  if  that  sort  of  project  were 
discussed  by  a body  such  as  the  Wimble- 
don Council,  with  delegated  authority  to 
run  a service,  that  sort  of  problem  would 
be  tackled  more  quickly.  I do  _ not 
suggest  necessarily  that  the  decision 
would  have  been  to  replace  the  clinic, 
but  a decision  would  have  been  come  to. 

12312.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  Will  that 
project  have  been  considered  by  the  Area 

Health  Committee? Dr.  Doody'. 

Yes,  it  would  be  put  up  to  ‘the  Divi- 
sional Health  Committee  and  then  it  goes 
to  the  County  Health  Committee;  but 
the  point  is  that  it  has  to  take  its  place 
in  the  .queue  with  all  the  other  priorities, 
in  the  whole  of  the  County  of  Surrey.  It 
is  for  that  particular  reason  that  we 
would  feel,  I think  the  Council  would 
feel,  they  would  decide  one  way  or  the 
other:  “ We  are  going  to  leave  the  clinic 
as  it  stands”,  or  “We  are  going  to  do 
something  about  it  ”. 

12313.  Mr.  Cadbury.  Could  I put  it 
simply  like  this,  if  you  do  not  get  con- 
ferment you  want  in  the  health  field  to 
have  an  equivalent  sort  of  position  to 
an  excepted  district  in  the  educational 

field? Councillor  Willis:  I think  that 

is  putting  it  very  well,  that  really  points 
the  difference.  Whilst  the  policy  and 
the  finance  of  course  are  necessarily  con- 
trolled from  the  County,  nevertheless  the 
running  of  the  thing  within  that  limita- 
tion is  our  responsibility. 

12314.  I think  it  is  fair  to  say  we  have 
had  a good  deal  of  evidence  about  ex- 
cepted districts  in  the  educational  field, 
not  all  of  them  entirely  in  favour  of  that 
particular  method,  but  I think  from  what 
you  have  said  that  is  roughly  what  you 

are  asking  for? Could  I just  give  an 

instance  of  how,  for  example  appoint- 
ment of  staff  has  to  be  done  today,  be- 
cause we  believe  it  is  indicative  of  rather 
a cumbersome  system?  Today,  if  a new 


district  nurse  or  midwife  has  to  be 
appointed  following  a resignation,  the 
nurse  resigns  first  of  all  to.  the  super- 
intendent of  the  nurses’  home,  who  in- 
forms the  Divisional  Medical  Officer,  the 
Superintendent  Nursing  Officer  at 
County  Hall,  and  the  Area  Nursing 
Superintendent.  The  post  is  then  adver- 
tised from  County  Hall,  inviting  appli- 
cations to  be  sent  to  the  County  Medical 
Officer  at  County  Hall ; .the  nurse  is 
interviewed  at  County  Hall  and,  if  con- 
sidered suitable,  the  Divisional  Medical 
Officer  is  contacted  so  that  the  nurse  may 
again  be  interviewed  in  the  division  by 
the  Divisional  Officer,  the  Area  Nursing 
Superintendent  and  the  Superintendent 
of  the  nurses’  home  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee.  If  after  all  that 
has  gone  through  it  is  agreed  to  appoint 
at  the  division,  County  Hall  are  informed 
and  they  take  over  the  reins  again  and 
the  appointment  is  made.  We  do  not 
feel  that  that  really  is  a very  effective 
way  of  .making  appointments  in  a 
service,  when  very  often  you  want  to 
replace  someone  quickly. 

12315.  I am  almost  surprised  you  are 
n.o.t  asking  for  County  Borough  status ! 
— —Alderman  Clarke:  N.o,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  this  field  'we  are  asking  for 
streamlining. 

12316.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Just  going 
back  to  your  opening  remarks, 
Councillor  Wiillis,  'when  you  talked  about 
.conferment  as  compared  with  delegation, 
I think  you  used  the  words : “ We  felt 
some  difficulties  would  arise  ” ; did  you 
mean  difficulties  in  getting  conferment 
or  difficulties  in  applying  'conferment? 
Councillor  Willis : In  getting  confer- 
ment under  the  .present  indications  of 
'policy  which  are  enunciated  now  in  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1958,  ia.nd  the 
decision  in  the  White  Paper  deciding 
rather  against  conferment  than  in  favour 
of  delegation.  That  is  the  reason,  Sir, 
no  .other  reason. 

12317.  Your  first  choice  if  you  oould 
gat  iit  is  .conferment? Yes. 

12318.  Mr.  Cadbury : There  is  just  one 
question  on  environmental  health.  As 
our  Chairman  .told  some  witnesses  yester- 
day, we  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
experts  in  the  .matter  of  refuse  disposal, 
from  the  amount  of  evidence  we  have 
had.  I lam  fairly  clear  about  yiour  view 
on  refuse  disposal  as  it  .affects  Wimble- 
don, but  I would  ask  whether  you  have 
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considered  the  (problems  of  Greater 
London  in  this  matter?  If  .the  tipping 
spaces  are  not  readily  available  in 
Wimbledon  for  more  than  a certain 
number  of  years,  the  tipping  spaces  from 
.the  central  areas  are  clearly  very  much 
more  difficult.  Are  you  as  clear  that 
there  should  not  be  a broadly  based 
service  for  refuse  disposal  as  you  are 
clear  that  refuse  collection  should  be 

local? Councillor  Grant : I will 

answer  that,  Sir,  if  I may.  We  are  very 
fortunately  placed  iin  Wimbledon.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  a contract  for 
disposal  land  .under  that  we  do  not  even 
•have  to  find  our  tips,  which  of  course 
does  .not  apply  in  surrounding  authori- 
ties’ areas.  We  are  at  present  reorganis- 
ing our  sewage  farm.  Within  the  next 
two  or  three  years  our  irrigation  beds 
will  be  done  away  with  and  we  shall 
have  unlimited  tipping  there  for  .many 
many  years  .to  come. 

12319.  For  the  whole  of  London,  or 

just  for  Wimbledon? No,  I am 

.speaking  just  of  Wimbledon.  At  least 
if  we  relieve  ourselves  we  relieve  the 
problem  as  .a  whole.  But  .1  think  it 
would  be  quite  fair  to  say  that  the  space 
available  would  be  able  to  take  some 
refuse  from  other  authorities  if  we  could 
have  co-operation  nationally.  I refer 
to  the  .fact  that  there  is  a use  for  refuse 
after  a certain  number  of  years.  It 
becomes  innocuous  and  it  could  serve 
a very  useful  purpose  ,as  fertiliser,  but 
it  does  need  national  research,  market 
research,  and  if  the  Government  would 
move  along  the  line  that  the  tips  could 
be  cleared  .periodically,  say  every  15  or 
20  years,  when  tit  was  a product  with 
a marketable  value,  then  of  course  we 
would  have  the  space  for  evermore. 

12320.  And  perhaps  the  profit  on  sell- 
ing the  humus? Yes,  we  would  hope 

for  that. 

12321.  But  .quite  clearly — we  have 
heard  a great  deal  about  this — if  there 
had  .to  be  a division,  there  seems  from 
the  evidence  which  we  have  received  a 
good  deal  (to  be  said  for  retaining  the 
collection  of  refuse  locally.  The  two 
services,  apparently,  from  what  we  are 
told,  seem  .to  be  Tather  different  in  their 
impact  on  local  feeling.  You  would  be 
more  concerned  in  Wimbledon  in  retain- 
ing the  collection  of  refuse,  I take  it, 
than  necessarily  in  ithe  disposal  of 

refuse? Alderman  Clarke:  Yes. — 

Councillor  Grant : We  feel  quite  capable 
of  dealing  with  the  collection  and  the 


disposal,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned 
we  should  not  be  a bother  to  any  other 
district  in  that  matter. 

12322.  Sir  John  Wrigley : You  really 
see  no  reason  for  any  change,  you  feel 

you  can  manage  your  own  service? 

We  are  certain  we  can  manage  that.  The 
plans  are  there,  Mr.  Chairman. 

12323.  Mr.  Cadbury:  On  highways, 
your  statement  is  very  full  on  your 
attitude  to  .the  control  .and  management 
of  highways,  but  I am  not  quite  clear 
whether  in  Wimbledon  you  are  subject 
to  the  problems  of  traffic  .arising  outside 
the  Borough,  either  going  in  or  out  of 
'London  and  using  not  only  the  main 
roads,  but,  we  are  told,  in  some  areas 
the  side  roads  for  purposes  for  which 

they  were  not  originally  devised? 

Alderman  Clarke:  Yes,  we  have  that 
difficulty,  Mr.  Cadbury. 

12324.  So  you  are  concerned  with  the 
traffic  problems  of  Greater  London  and 
not  merely  the  local  problems  within  the 
Borough? That  .is  .correct. 

12325.  Were  you  consulted  by  the 
Committee  on  London  roads,  of  which 
Mr.  Nugent  was  the  Chairman  and 

which  has  recently  reported? No, 

Sir. 

12326.  They  say  they  consulted  the 
areas  on  the  perimeter — Wimbledon  is 
an  area  on  the  perimeter  of  London 
County? Yes,  Sir. 

12327.  The  roads  they  devise  are  likely 
to  meet  roads  in  the  Surrey  area,  are 
they? Yes. 

12328.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Are  they 
likely  to  meet  any  roads  in  Wimbledon? 

No. — Councillor  Gibson : No,  Sir, 

actually  the  roads  which  the  Nugent 
Committee  considered  do  miss  Wimble- 
don, but  of  course  members  of  the  Com- 
mission will  know  that  it  is  not  always 
the  main  roads  which  carry  the  most 
traffic.  The  traffic  goes  where  anybody 
can  get  his  car  quickly,  and  it  might  be 
any  road,  whereas  the  Nugent  Report 
rather  concentrated  on  the  main  roads. 
Wimbledon  is  affected  by  some  of  the 
minor  main  roads,  if  I may  call  them 
that,  into,  London,  and  the  back  ways 
into  London,  and  the  back  ways  actually 
are  becoming  more  congested  now  than 
the  front  door,  as  it  were. 

12329.  Mr.  Cadbury:  You  make  an 
original  suggestion  on  this,  which  is  that 
the  present  Traffic  Advisory  Committee 
should  be  divided  into  four  parts,  but 
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you  still  think  that  it  is  sufficient  to  have 
an  advisory  committee  compressing  the 
rather  large  group  of  people  you  men- 
tion in  your  statement,  Mr.  Mayor? 

Alderman  Clarke : I think  Councillor 
Gibson  would  like  to  reply  to  that.  Sir. 
— Councillor  Gibson:  We  feel,  Sir,  that 
the  present  London  Traffic  Advisory 
Committee  is  a large  body  and  perhaps 
covers  far  too  large  an  area,  if  I might 
put  it  that  way.  We  are  supported  in 
this  by  our  own  experience  over  several 
matters ; for  instance,  at  the  moment, 
of  course,  all  highway  matters  go  to  the 
Committee  through  the  Ministry  of 
Transport.  When  we  send  any  applica- 
tion, it  is  referred  to  this  body,  who 
meet  and  consider  it,  who  then  refer  it 
back  to  the  Ministry,  who  then  perhaps 
discuss  it,  and  finally  it  comes  back  to 
us.  May  I give  you  some  instances  of 
the  sort  of  things  which  have  happened 
within  this  particular  set-up?  We  are 
the  people  on  the  spot,  we  know  our 
locality.  We  have  had  difficulties  with 
traffic,  considerable  difficulties,  conges- 
tion and  oven  accidents,  in  one  road  off 
our  main  turning  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  Victoria  Crescent,  in  fact.  We 
have  met,  we  have  consulted  with  the 
police,  we  have  tried  various  arrange- 
ments in  this  spot  to  try  and  get  over 
the  difficulty,  without  effect,  and  finally, 
after  deliberating  it  at  Council  level  and 
with  the  agreement  of  the  whole  Council 
we  decided  that  the  best  thing  would  be 
to  apply  in  this  particular  spot  for  uni- 
lateral parking  powers.  All  right,  we 
•applied.  And  we  put  our  application 
through  in  January  of  this  year.  Just 
yesterday  we  got  the  answer,  but  the 
whole  of  that  time  has  been  taken  to 
get  through  a simple  thing  that  we  can 
see  for  ourselves.  If  I may  continue,  we 
have  another  problem,  in  an  area  where 
courts  are  situated,  the  entrance  to  our 
ambulance  station,  our  police  station  and 
to  our  fire  station,  and  on  the  advice  of 
the  police  and  with  general  consultation 
we  thought  that,  so  congested  was  this 
area  becoming,  we  ought  to  make  “No 
parking  ” regulations.  This  matter  has 
■been  under  discussion  for  a considerable 
time,  and  we  put  it  forward  and’we  heard 
somewhere  about  three  months  or  more 
ago : “ Yes,  it  would  be  a good  idea  to 
make  it  into  a * no  parking  * area  ”.  We 
went  ahead,  we  have  our  posts  up,  we 
have  everything  ready  to  make  that  into 
a “ No  parking  ” area.  All  we  lack  is 
the  final  authority  and  signature  of  the 


Ministry,  and  we  have  been  waiting  from 
three  to  four  months  for  that. 

12330.  Thank  you  very  much  for  those 
two  illustrations,  Councillor  Gibson.  . I 
think  what  I really  want  to  know  is  : 
even  if  you  divided  it  into  four,  and  had 
a South  West  Traffic  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
South  West  Greater  London,  is  an  ad- 
visory committee  in  your  opinion  the 
right  machinery  for  dealing  with  some  of 

these  traffis  problems? We  feel — and 

from  what  I have  said  you  will  see  that 
it  is  clear  that  we  feel — there  is  probably 
a case  for  some  greater  local  autonomy 
in  some  traffic  matters,  we  cannot  even; 
put  down  a “ Stop  ” or  “ Halt  ” sign 
without  consultation ; but  we.  feel  that 
regard  must  be  paid  to  the  wider  areas 
of  traffic.  You  did  mention  the  traffic 
moving  out  of  London.  It  does  move  out 
through  our  districts  and  through  our 
roads,  and  we  are  quite  conscious  of  the 
faot  that  you  cannot  deal  with  that  just 
at  one  point  in  Wimbledon,  although  we 
have  specialised  knowledge  of  that  traffic 
as  it  passes  a point  through  Wimbledon, 
and  there  is  a case  for  some  sort  of 
authority  which  can  take  an  overall  view, 
but  we  feel  that  the  Traffic  Advisory 
Committee  as  at  present  constituted  is 
trying  to  take  far  too  wide  a view. 

12331.  I accept  that,  but  of  course  this 
is  one  of  the  major  problems  of  Greater 
London  ; “ The  Capital  is  being  strangled 
by  its  traffic”  is  said  by  many  people, 
and  k lhas  been  suggested  that  it  is  so 
great  a problem  that  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  local  government  to  deal  with 
and  that  it  ought  to  rest  squarely  on  the 
Minister.  On  the  other  hand  there,  are 
some  people  who  feel  that  the  Minister 
is  not  the  right  person  to  settle  the  matter, 
and  that  some  body  based  on  local 
government  is  necessary  to  deal  with  it. 
I do  not  think  I want  to  pursue  the 
matter  further  here,  but  as  you  had  made 
an  original  suggestion  I wanted  to.  draw 
out  a little  ibit  of  what  you  had  in  mind. 
— —If  I might  perhaps  add  one  thing  to 
that,  I would  say  that  even,  with  traffic 
moving  over  a wider  area  it  would  be 
quite  inadvisable  to  leave  out  the  local 
authorities.  I refer  to  one  spot  on  a 
classified  road  coming  from  London : 
this  is  a road  which  brings  traffic  through 
from  Windsor  out  to  Croydon,  out  to.  the 
south  and  out  to  the  west,,  a great  volume 
of  i,t  daily  and  nightly.  At  one  point 
in  Wimbledon,  namely,  Haydons  Road 
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Bridge,  it  has  ito  pass  over  a bottleneck, 
a very,  very  narrow  bridge  with  a pave- 
ment only  on  one  side,  and  it  passes  over 
to  the  danger  of  Wimbledon  pedestrians 
and  to  the  danger  of  some  oif  the  traffic 
itself.  I want  to  say  this,  that  there  may 
be  an  overall  authority  who  should  have 
dealt  with  that  for  the  benefit  of  the 
traffic  moving  out  of  London,  but  in  fact 
for  no-  less  than  twenty  _ years  the 
Wimbledon  Borough  Council  has  been 
calling  attention  to  this,  and  in  one  way 
or  another  it  has  always  been  held  up  by 
the  higher  authorities.  I would  like  to 
say  that  any  national  authority  probably 
would  not,  apparently  do  not,  even  know 
of  the  existence  of  that  problem  on  that 
vital  road,  and  would  not  have  known 
were  it  not  for  the  Wimbledon  authority 
plugging  away  at  if. 

12332.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Are  there 
any  particular  aspects  of  traffic  where 
you  think  the  Wimbledon  Borough 
Council  as  highway  authority,  on  behalf 
of  the  County  Council  to  some  extent, 
should  have  powers  to-  decide  things 
which  they  have  not  got  a.t  the  present 

time? 1 would  say  yes,  I think  in 

many  matters  powers  should  be  given  to 
the  local  authority  who  after  all  are  on 
the  spot.  I have  already  referred  to  the 
fact,  for  instance,  'that  we  cannot  put 
down  a “ Halt  ” sign,  we  cannot  gat  that 
done  without  permission  from  a higher 
authority.  We  clearly  are  in  a position  to 
know  our  own  locality.  X think  there 
and  in  such  cases  as  that  we  could 
possibly  ask  for  greater  power.  We  can- 
not put  warning  signs  up  on  one  side 
of  the  road,  either,  without  permission. 

12333.  You  have  to  get  the  consent 

of  the  Ministry  of  Transport? Yes, 

and  that  is  often  withheld.  It  is  a very, 
very  long  process,  Sir,  and  meanwhile  we 
are  in  ithe  position  of  having  our  own 
constituents  complain  about  the  delay, 
which  of  course  they  load  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  local  Borough  Council 
who  in  this  matter  are  quite  guiltless. 

12334.  I was  really  just  trying  to  divide 
in  my  mind  the  things  you  thought  you 
might  be  allowed  to  do  yourselves  with- 
out going  to  anybody  else  at  all,  and  the 
benefits  you  expect  to-  get  from  splitting 
the  Advisory  Committee  into  four  instead 
of  one.  I take  it  the  main  benefit  of  that 
would  be  that  you  would  get  a body 
which  was  at  any  rate  better  acquainted 
with  local  conditions,  and  being  a little 
more  local  in  its  situation  you  would  hope 


to  be  able  to  put  greater  pressure  on 

it  to  get  quick  decisions? Precisely, 

Sir. 

12335.  And  perhaps  not  having  the 
discussion  cluttered  up  by  people  who 
did  not  know  anything  about  the  area? 

Alderman  Clarke : There  is  another 

advantage,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  obviously 
we  would  expect  them  to  meet  monthly 
instead  of  quarterly ; obviously  this 
question  of  -time  is  becoming  very 
important. 

12336.  Yes,  but  you  are  really  putting 
forward  two  propositions:  one  is  that 
the  advisory  machinery  should  be  stream- 
lined so  that  it  can  give  both  quicker 
attention  .and  perhaps  more  knowledge- 
able attention  to  local  points,  and 
secondly  that  there  may  be  some  things 
which  you  as  a local  authority  could  be 
authorised  .to  do  on  your  own  responsi- 
bility without  having  to  put  it  into  this 

machine  at  all? Yes.  I would  say,. 

Sir,  that  a local  authority  should  know 
where  to  put  a taxi  rank. 

12337.  Have  you  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
would  be  likely  to  see  eye  to  eye  with 

you  over  any  of  these  points? We 

have  not  .noticed  it,  Sir,  that  would  be 
the  answer  to  that.— Councillor  Gibson : 
Our  experience  is  that  Ministries  hold 
tight  to'  What  -they  have  got. 

12338.  May  I just  ask  about  highways 
generally?  As  I understand  it,  you  are 
responsible  for  all  your  district  roads, 
fully  responsible,  which  means  that  you 
determine  what  should  be  done  on  them 
and  you  pay  for  it.  So  far  as  classified 
roads  are  concerned  you  -operate  as 
agents  of  the  County  Council,  and  on 
the  classified  roads  do  you  light  and 

clean  as  well  as  maintain? Alderman 

Clarke : Yes,  Sir. 

12339.  So  the  County  Council  do  not 
really  carry  out  any  effective  works  on 
highways  in  Wimbledon? No. 

12340.  There  is  no  question  of  them 
doing  a few  miles  of  road? No,  Sir. 

12341.  This  again  in  effect  is  a system 
of  delegation  ; does  the  Surveyor  find 
any  difficulty  in  regard  to  its  operation? 

Mr.  Newton:  No,  Sir.  I think  in 

Surrey  it  is  really  a model,  the  County 
as  you  know  are  really  the  responsible 
authority  for  the  classified  roads  ; they 
delegate  that  authority  to  the  local 
councils,  and  it  works  very  well  indeed. 
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There  is  complete  collaboration  between 
the  chief  officers,  and  we  have  never 
had  any  interference  from  Surrey  on  any- 
thing which  has  been  done — it  is 
guidance,  not  interference. 

12342.  I asked  the  question  because  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  this  agency 
arrangement  in  regard  to  highways 
appears  to  operate  without  any  hitches  at 
all,  whereas  when  you  come  to  the  more 
personal  services,  education  and  health, 
even  in  .the  areas  where  the  relations 
between  the  District  and  the  County 
appear  to  be  generally  cordial,  there 
seems  to  be  this  feeling  that  the  thing 
does  not  work  absolutely  smoothly,  at 

any  rate. Alderman  Clarke : We 

could  not  subscribe  to  that,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned.  Our  relationship 
with  the  County  authority  in  these 
matters  is  admirable. 

12343.  But  you  are  asking  really  for 
conferment  of  the  service? Coun- 

cillor Willis:  I think  perhaps  if  I could 
answer  that,  Sir,  as  you  raised  it  with 
regard  to  the  health  services,  there  are 
two  points:  the  first  is  that  there  is 
complete  harmony  in  the  operation  of 
the  health  service,  there  is  no  suggestion 
of  disharmony  there,  but  what  we  do 
suggest  is  that  being  in  the  nature  of  a 
personal  service  a much  greater  measure 
of  control  ought  to  be  locally  held.  I 
think  in  regard  to  a service  such  as 
repairing  classified  roads,  very  different 
considerations  apply  to  the  running  of 
that  service  from  the  running  of  a per- 
sonal health  service,  and  therefore  the 
fact  that  a delegation  system  seems  to 
work  perfectly  satisfactorily  in  one  case 
is  not  really  any  reason  why  it  will 
necessarily  work  perfectly  in  the  other 
case,  even  with  the  best  will  in  the  world 
on  both  sides. 

12344.  Yes,  I was  not  suggesting  any 
lack  .of  harmony,  I am  suggesting  it 
seems  to  be  perhaps  a little  more  diffi- 
cult to  operate  the  service  to  the  degree 
of  complete  satisfaction  which  the  Sur- 
veyor can  feel  about  his  road  works. 
——I  think  it  is  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  the  service.  Sir. 

12345.  The  only  other  main  service  of 
yours  which  we  have  not  mentioned,  I 
think,  is  housing,  and  I do  not  know  that 
I have  anything  very  much  to  say  to 
you.  It  is  really  somewhat  the  same 
position  as  we  heard  earlier  this  morn- 
ing. You  are  doing  what  housing  you 
can  on  the  land  you  can  find,  you  have 


a problem,  perhaps  a rather  more  acute 
problem,  of  providing  for  people  for 
overspill  from  the  district,  and  you  are 
working  in  collaboration  with  the  Surrey 

County  Council,  is  that  the  position? 

Alderman  Clarke : That  is  correct,  Sir. 

12346.  You  hope  to  be  able  to  get  in 
that  way  enough  to  meet  your  needs? 
Yes,  Stir. 

12347.  I would  only  put  this  rather 
general  question,  that  on  the  subject  of 
overspill  we  have  to  look  at  the  Greater 
London  problem  which  includes  the 
County  Council  of  London  and  the 
County  Council  of  Middlesex,  who  have 
no  opportunities  of  providing  for  their 
own  overspill  within  their  own  bounds. 
It  may  be  that  in  Surrey,  Kent  and  Essex 
it  might  be  physically  possible  to  say  it 
could  be  dealt  with  within  the  County, 
but  in  looking  at  the  problem  of  over- 
spill from  Greater  London  we  have  what 
is  a very  much  larger  problem  in  scale 
for  London  and  Middlesex,  and  many 
people  have  raised  the  point  whether 
this  is  not  a matter  which  would  not 
have  to  be  considered  for  the  region  as 
a whole.  I do  not  know  whether  you 

have  any  views  on  that? We  have 

not  any  specific  views  on  that,  but  of 
course  I have  listened  to  one  or  two  of 
these  discussions  you  have  had  at  these 
hearings  and  it  appears  to  me  that  if 
that  difficulty  is  so  acute  then  some  body 
at  some  time  or  other  will  have  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  densities,  then  of 
course  if  you  consider  the  question  of 
densities,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  consider 
the  overall  question  of  overspill  in 
general,  do  you  not?  You  admit  from 
our  evidence,  as  I would  admit,  that  we 
are  already  a built-up  area,  and  London 
is  actually  surrounded  by  built-up  areas, 
whether  you  call  them  Middlesex  or  not, 
they  are  all  built-up  areas,  they  have  got 
to  go  somewhere.  If  you  do  as  we 
have  done,  attempt  to  put  them  in 
another  area,  well  and  good,  but  if  as 
y°.u  saY!  Sir,  there  is  no  other  area  for 
Middlesex,  or  other  authorities,  then 
they  must  make  up  their  minds  whether 
they  are  going  to  have  a bigger  density 
in  the  area  in  which  they  are  living. 

12348.  What  I meant  was  really  this, 
that  they  are  not  happily  situated  in  hav- 
ing any  chance  of  dealing  with  it  in  what 
might  be  called  their  home  counties  and 
would  therefore  have  to  look  further 
afield.  The  point  which  has  been  raised 
is  whether  the  problem  for  the  region 
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should  not  be  looked  at  as  a whole. 

Councillor  Willis’.  Of  course,  one  of  the 
difficulties  in  regard  to  that  is  that  the 
London  County  Council  as  one  knows 
is  looking  not  only  into  the  London 
region  for  their  overspill,  they  are  look- 
ing much  further  afield  now,  down  to 
Suffolk,  Kent,  near  Basingstoke,  and  if 
in  fact  you  have  got  to  try  and  create 
some  organisation  to  cover  that,  one  is 
then  stretching  one’s  hand  out  rather 
wide. 

12349.  Mr.  Cadbury : I think  there  is 
no  question  that  you  have  got  to  create 
some  organisation,  but  this  even  more 
than  highways  is  the  point  at  which  there 
as  a division  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it 
should  be  nationally  dealt  with  or  dealt 
with  by  local  authorities — and  by  local 
authorities  I do  not  merely  mean  neces- 
sarily just  individual  local  authorities  but 
by  either  some  agreement  between  them 
or  some  new  structure  of  local  authority 
government.  We  want  all  the  help  we 
can  get  in  the  broad  issue  as  to  whether 
it  is  a national  problem  or  whether  it  is 
a local  problem,  but  if  it  is  a local 
problem  it  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  water- 
tight compartments. Councillor  Gib- 

son : May  I ask,  cannot  the  national 
problem  be  dealt  with  side  by  side  with 
what  is  called  the  local  problem,  because 
I am  sure  that  in  Surrey  we  are  very 
conscious  of  the  difficulties  of  some  parts 
of  the  London  area,  and  we  know  the 
steps  which  they  have  got  to  take,  and  if 
it  be  necessary  nationally  or  by  any 
larger  body  to  deal  with  that  we  would 
say  yes,  but  that  still  does  not  mean  that 
so  far  as  our  own  problems  are  con- 
cerned we  want  those  problems  all 
lumped  into  a wider  problem. 

12350.  i Sir  John  Wrigley : Yes,  you  are 
in  the  fairly  happy  position  that  you  feel 
you  can  make  arrangements  through  a 
body  with  which  you  have  happy  rela- 
tions within  your  own  County,  and  I can 
understand  that  you  cannot  feel  the  other 
problem  quite  as  acutely  as  it  may  pre- 
sent itself  to  us. Alderman  Clarke : 

But  my  Council  is  not  adverse  to  assist- 
ing the  Greater  London  area,  inasmuch 
as  it  allows  office  buildings  to  be  put  in 
its  town.  One  of  the  recent  ones  which 
is  now  being  considered  for  development 
is  the  Post  Office,  where  I understand 
there  will  be  something  up  to  1,200  staff. 
This  is  assisting  London’s  problem,  so  we 
are  as  an  authority  quite  happy,  and  we 
realise  the  difficulties  which  London  has. 


12351.  Mr.  Lawson:  You  did  refer  a 
little  while  ago  to  the  question  of  densi- 
ties ; is  it  really  practicable  to  look  at 
the  densities  in  London,  in  shall  we  say, 
Fulham,  and  not  look  at  the  densities  in 
Wimbledon?— — I did  not  say  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I did  not  infer  that  we  are  so 
selfish  in  our  outlook  on  life  that  wc 
would  wish  to  confine  densities  to  one 
and  not  another.  I would  suggest  that 
if  it  is  a question  of  dealing  with  densi- 
ties my  Council  is  quite  prepared  to  co- 
operate with  whatever  the  suggestion  is  ; 
but  as  it  stands  at  the  moment,  as  the 
Chairman  said  we  are  a built-up  area 
under  the  present  Development  Plan,  but 
if  anyone  comes  along  with  a changed 
view  on  those  matters  I am  sure  my 
authority  are  not  going  to  dig  their  heels 
in  and  say  “ No  further  ”.  We  will  co- 
operate.— Councillor  Grant/:  Has  not  the 
Minister  _ already  the  necessary  powers, 
Mr.  Chairman?  He  can  either  approve, 
disapprove  or  alter  any  development 
plan.  The  first  period  of  five  years  will 
shortly  come  to  an  end  for  a number 
of  counties  I think  in  the  London  area, 
and  surely  at  that  time  the  Minister  and 
his  advisers  could  look  at  the  problem 
then  as  a whole  and  make  the  necessary 
decisions. 

Mr.  Cadbury:  I think  it  is  common 
ground  that  the  final  say  will  always  be, 
not  with  the  Minister  but  with  the  central 
Government;  but  the  question  is,  who 
initiates  the  development  changes  which 
are  pretty  obviously  necessary?  We  are 
not  concerned  with  densities,  we  are  not 
concerned  with  a lot  of  detailed  things. 
We  are  concerned  with  the  structure  of 
Government,  and  T do  not  think  we  can 
pursue  the  matter  further,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  it  has  been  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion because  Wimbledon  at  least  has 
thought  beyond  the  boundaries  in  this 
suggestion  of  traffic,  and  traffic  and  over- 
spill are  both  very  closely  related.  But 
in  so  far  as  Wimbledon  people  get  a good 
deal  of  their  livelihood  in  London,  they 
cannot  entirely  forget  the  existence  of 
this  great  mass  . . . 

12352.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  I did  not 
expect  to  solve  the  problem  this  morning, 
but  I thought  I would  just  bring  to  your 
notice  that  it  was  a problem  which  we 
had  to  deal  with.  I think  that  concludes 
the  questions  we  wanted  to  ask  you.  If 
there  is  anything  you.  think  we  have 
missed  out,  please  draw  our  attention  to 
it.  If  there  is  anything  more  you  want 
to  say,  please  do  so,  but  if  not  I would 
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thank  you  both  for  the  written  evidence 
you  have  put  in  and  the  oral  statement 
you  have  made,  and  for  the  way  in  which 
you  have  answered  our  questions  this 

morning.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Alderman  Clarke : Thank  you,  Mr. 

Chairman.  May  I on  behalf  of  the 


Wimbledon  delegation  express  our  sin- 
cere thanks  to  you  and  the  Commission 
for  giving  us  such  a fair  hearing.  We 
admire  your  patience  and  would  say  that 
we  have  been  happy  to  be  with  you  and 
thank  you  most  sincerely  for  taking  our 
case  in  the  way  you  have. 


( The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Mr.  R.  C.  Griffiths 
Mr.  C.  Kennard 
Mr.  E.  P.  H.  Kitchen 
Mr.  A.  L.  Handley 
Mr.  F.  P.  Scott 

on  behalf  of  the  District  Surveyors’  Association 
Called  and  Examined 


12353.  Chairman : We  are  very  glad 
to  see  you  this  afternoon  gentlemen. 
We  are  grateful  to  you  for  the 
memorandum  you  gave  us,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say 
by  way  of  following  that  tip.  How 
would  you  like  to  proceed  this  after- 
noon? We  generally  invite  whoever  is 
here  to  supplement  their  written  evi- 
dence by  any  oral  observations  they 
wish  to  make,  and  then  we  generally 
ask  them  questions,  but  we  are  entirely 
in  your  hands  as  to  how  you  would  like 

to  proceed. Mr.  Griffiths'.  Thank 

you  very  much.  I am  the  President  of 
the  District  Surveyors’  Association. 
Firstly  I would  like  to  say  how  appre- 
ciative the  members  of  the  Association 
are  of  the  opportuntiy  afforded  them  of 
appearing  here  this  afternoon,  and  to 
express  our  desire  to  be  as  helpful  as 
possible  to  1-he  Commission. 

123J4.  I am  sure  you  will  be, May 

I at  this  stage  introduce  my  colleagues? 

12355.  Please  do. On  my  imme- 

diate left  is  Mr.  Kitchen,  who  is 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Association. 
On  his  left  is  Mr.  Handley,  District 
Surveyor  for  the  City  of  London,  and 
a Past  President  of  the  Association.  On 
my  immediate  right  is  Mr.  Kennard, 
District  Surveyor  for  Kensington,  and 
the  immediate  Past  President  of  the 
Association,  and  on  his  right  is  Mr. 
Scott,  District  Surveyor  for  St.  Panoras, 
and  a Past  President  of  the  Association. 

12356.  Thank  you  very  much.  Would 
you  like  to  make  a statement? Yes. 

[The  following  is  a statement  submitted 
by  Mr.  Griffiths .] 

As  briefly  as  possible  X should  like 
to  give  you  a resuimd  of  the  history  of 
building  control  in  London.  The 
building  regulations  generally  recognised 
as  being  the  first  of  any  consequence 
were  made  ;in  1189  after  the  city  had 
experienced  a number  of  serious  fires. 
These  regulations  were  concerned  prin- 
cipally with  party  walls.  Others  fol- 
lowed lin  subsequent  years  dealing  with 


projections,  frontage  lines,  thicknesses  of 
walls,  storey  heights  and  roof  covering, 
but  like  the  early  ones  they  appear  to 
have  been  completely  ignored  and  thus 
proved  ineffective. 

The  forerunner  of  the  present  Build- 
ing Acts  was  the  Act  of  1667  passed 
immediately  after  the  Great  Fire  of 
London.  By  this  Act  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Aldermen  and  Common  Council  were 
required  to  appoint  "one  or  more 
discreet  and  intelligent  person  or  persons 
In  the  iar,t  of  building  to  be  surveyors  or 
supervisors  to  see  the  said  rules  and 
scantlings  well  and  truly  observed  ”, 
These  surveyors  were  required  to  lake 
an  oath  that  they  would  properly  per- 
form itiheiir  duties,  and  were  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  present  District 
Surveyors. 

Numerous  Acts  followed  over  the 
years,  but  it  was  not  until  1774  that  the 
office  of  Surveyor  was  established  out- 
side the  City  boundaries.  The  Act  of 
1774  was  more  comprehensive  than  the 
earlier  ones,  dividing  buildings  into 
seven  classes  with  regulations  for  each 
class,  and  it  contained  a scale  of  fees 
to  be  paid  to  the  Surveyor.  The  1774 
Act  was  eventually  superseded  by  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Aot  of  1844  which 
confirmed  District  Surveyors  in  their 
office  and  transferred  toe  appointment 
of  future  District  Surveyors  to  the  newly 
created  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
ft  is  significant  that  this  Act  covered 
an  area  rather  greater  than  the  present 
County  of  London. 

In  1889  the  duties  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  were  taken  over  by 
■the  newly  formed  London  County 
Council.  With  the  demise  of  the  Board 
of  Works  the  Local  District  Boards, 
which  were  the  forerunners  of  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  evi- 
dently thought  that  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity existed  for  the  elimination  of 
District  Surveyors  and  the  'transference 
of  their  duties  and  incomes  to  them- 
selves. They,  therefore,  put  forward  a 
proposal  to  Parliament  to  this  effect. 
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Nothing  came  of  .their  efforts  for  .public 
opinion  did  not  appear  to  be  favourably 
impressed  by  these  local  bodies.  It  is 
interesting,  however,  .to  note  that  the 
District  Surveyors’  Association  addressed 
a Memorial  on  the  subject  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  .the  (Marquis  of  Salisbury,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract:  — 
“That  the  present  system  whereby 
the  regulation  of  buildings  in  the 
Metropolis  is  entrusted  to  a thoroughly 
independent  body  of  professional  men, 
holding  the  Certificate  of  Competency 
from  the  British  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  is  in  every  way  preferable 
to  one  which  would  create  a class  of 
local  inspectors  dependent  for  their 
salaries  upon  the  caprices  and  interests 
•of  local  wirepullers.” 

Under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894, 
the  London  County  Council  became  the 
authority  for  the  appointment  of  District 
Surveyors.  Various  amending  Acts  fol- 
lowed which  dealt  with,  inter  alia,  excess 
cube  .building?,  steel  framed  and  rein- 
forced concrete  construction  and  means 
of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  these  were 
consolidated  in  the  London  Building 
Act,  1930,  parts  of  which  are  still  in 
force.  In  1935  an  amending  Act  was 
passed  which  enabled  the  London 
County  Council  to  make  By-laws  in  sub- 
stitution for  the  constructional  provi- 
sions of  the  1930  Act.  The  first  building 
•constructional  by-laws  for  London  came 
into  force  on  1st  January,  1938.  With 
the  coming  .into  operation  of  the  London 
Buildings  Acts  (Amendment)  .Aot,  1939, 
District  Surveyors  whilst  retaining  their 
statutory  powers  became  officers  of  the 
Council  remunerated  by  salaries. 

.In  July,  1939,  when  war  was  imminent, 
the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  Standing 
Joint  Committee  informed  the  London 
County  Council  that  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils  could  not  agree  to 
the  Borough  Engineers  being  responsible 
for  the  Rescue,  Shoring  and  Demolition 
Service,  and  the  District  Surveyors  at 
the  request  of  the  London  County 
Council  took  over  -this  additional  duty 
without  extra  remuneration,  and  were 
responsible  for  this  service  throughout 
.the  war. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  twenty- 
eight  District  Surveyors  with  districts  the 
boundaries  of  which  are  with  one  excep- 
tion co-terminus  with  those  of  the  City 
of  London,  the  City  of  Westminster  and 
the  Metropolitan  Boroughs. 
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The  District  Surveyors’  Association 
was  founded  in  January,  1845,  to  uphold 
the  status  of  .the  profession  of  District 
Surveyor,  to  promote  uniformity  of 
practice  and  afford  public  bodies  and 
others  facilities  for  conferring  with  and 
ascertaining  the  views  of  District 
Surveyors  in  matters  pertaining  to 
building  in  the  Metropolis. 

I think  it  might  assist  you  iif  I explain 
in  some  detail  the  manner  in  which 
building  control  in  the  County  of 
London  operates  in  practice.  The 
London  Building  Acts  and  the  Building 
By-laws  made  thereunder  govern,  inter 
alia,  the  formation  and  widening  of 
streets ; construction  and  height  of 
buildings ; space  around  buildings ; 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire ; 
dangerous  and  neglected  structures  and 
the  rights  of  adjoining  owners. 

Under  .the  London  Building  Acts  and 
Bydaws  there  is  no  general  requirement 
for  the  submission  of  plans  to  the 
Council  for  approval,  but  plans  are 
required  to  be  approved  (by  the  Council 
for  the  formation  of  a new  street  or  for 
the  provision  of  means  of  escape  in 
case  of  fire.  In  other  cases,  where  the 
developer  proposes  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Acts  and  By-laws,  no 
application  for  .permission  or  approval 
is  required. 

The  London  Building  Acts,  however, 
enable  the  London  County  Council  to 
oonsent  in  justifiable  circumstances  to 
the  erection  of  buildings  which  do  not 
comply  with  certain  of  the  limitations 
laid  down  in  the  Acts  and  By-laws,  and 
give  the  Council  authority  to  attach  con- 
ditions to  such  consents.  It  is  iin  these 
particular  cases  -that  applications,  in- 
cluding plans,  have  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Council.  To  facilitate  the  progress 
of  work,  however,  the  Council  has 
recently  arranged  that,  an  those  cases 
where  the  waiver  of  a By-law  has 
become  established  practice,  the  applica- 
tion shall  be  made  to  the  District 
Surveyor  and  he  has  been  authorised 
to  issue  the  waiver  on  behalf  of  the 
Council. 

One  example  of  this  is  the  case  of 
high  buildings  in  respect  of  which  the 
Council  may  consent  to  a greater  height 
than  that  permitted  in  the  Aot  subject 
to  the  imposition  of  conditions  formu- 
lated after  consultation  with  the  Chief 
Officer  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade. 
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In  the  strictly  legal  interpretation  of 
the  Aot  the  District  Surveyor’s  duty 
commences  with  the  service  on  him  of 
the  'building  notice,  or  ithe  discovery  by 
him  of  the  work  in  progress.  However, 
it  is  usual  for  architects  and  others  to 
see  the  District  Surveyor  and  discuss  their 
proposals  with  him  at  an  early  stage, 
often  before  detailed  plans  have  been 
prepared.  This  consultation  frequently 
entails  visits  to  the  site,  examination  of 
trial  holes,  inspection  of  party  walls  and 
adjoining  properties,  and  includes  dis- 
cussion upon  many  problems  which  arise. 
The  Commission  will  appreciate  the  pre- 
paration of  all  the  drawings  necessary 
for  a modern  building  involves  the  ex- 
penditure of  a considerable  amount  of 
time  and  labour,  and  if  complete  draw- 
ings were  prepared  and  subsequently  dis- 
approved by  the  authority  concerned  it 
would  result  in  wasteful  expenditure.  For 
this  reason  it  is  usual  in  London  for 
the  plans  prepared  in  the  earlier  stages 
to  show  very  little  detail.  Owing  to  the 
high  site  values  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
pedite the  commencement  of  work,  and 
in  consequence  it  is  common  .practice  for 
the  foundations  to  be  commenced  before 
complete  calculations  and  details  for  the 
superstructure  have  been  submitted  to 
the  District  Surveyor. 

The  only  notice  which  a builder  is  re- 
quired .to  serve  on  the  District  Surveyor 
is  that  of  his  intention  to  commence 
work.  Thereafter  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
District  Surveyor  as  laid  down  in  Sec- 
tion 82  of  the  London  Building  Acts 
(Amendment)  Act,  1939,  to  survey  from 
time  to  .time  as  often  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  securing  the  due  observance  of 
the  provisions  of  the  London  Building 
Acts  and  By-laws.  The  District  Sur- 
veyor uses  his  own  judgment  in  making 
these  surveys  according  to  the  complexity 
of  the  work  involved.  Tn  some  cases  he 
may  visit  the  site  daily,  or  even  more 
frequently  at  critical  stages.  In  view  of 
his  specialist  knowledge  his  advice  is 
frequently  sought  on  many  problems. 

Architects  and  others  concerned  with 
building  in  London  know  that  District 
Surveyors  being  statutory  officers  accept 
personal  responsibility  for  their  judg- 
ment and  can,  therefore,  give  rapid  and 
final  decisions  without  reference  to  a 
Committee,  thus  enabling  the  work  to 
proceed  forthwith.  The  building  public 
is  protected  against  the  possibility  of 
unreasonable  decisions  by  various 


avenues  of  appeal  contained  in  the 
London  Building  Acts,  and  in  any  case 
a Distict  Surveyor  can  only  enforce  com- 
pliance with  the  law  through  the  Courts. 

The  Association’s  comments  on  the 
various  proposals  by  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils  have  been  set  out  in 
detail  in  the  Association’s  submissions 
of  22nd  April,  11th  .Tune  and  18th 
August,  which  are  already  in  your 
possession,  but  I should  like  to  empha- 
sise a few  of  the  most  important  points. 
It  appears  from  the  evidence  given  on 
behalf  of  the  Borough  Councils  that  they 
are  not  all  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
in  some  instances  it  is  a little  difficult 
to  understand  exactly  what  they  have  in 
mind.  For  example,  some  seem  to 
favour  the  system  which  operates  out- 
side the  County  of  London  where  under 
the  Public  Health  Act  the  developer  must 
deposit  plans  with  the  local  authority 
for  approval,  and  the  work  on  site  is 
inspected  by  the  local  building  inspector. 
This  system  has  many  serious  disadvan- 
tages when  examined  from  the  point,  of 
View  of  the  building  owner  and  others 
concerned  with  building. 

The  point  has  already  been  made  .re- 
garding the  delay  involved  in  .preparing 
the  plans  in  the  detail  which  is  necessary 
so  that  the  local  authority  .may  approve 
or  reject  them,  and  I do  not  propose 
to  say  any  more  on  this  aspect  of  the 
system,  except  that  because  of  .the  in- 
tensity of  building  in  London,  the  size 
of  buildings  and  the  high  cost  of  land, 
the  delay  would  ibe  more  serious  in 
London  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Outside  London,  where  plans 
show  compliance  with  the  building  By- 
laws, the  local  authority  has  no  alter- 
native but  to  pass  them,  but  if  the  plans 
arc  defective  or  show  that  the  building 
By-laws  .would  be  contravened  it  must 
reject  them.  The  procedure  is  quite 
inflexible  in  this  respect, 

I would  remind  the  Commission  that 
the  .plans  are,  after  all,  only  incidental, 
and  it  is  the  building  itself  which  the 
building  regulations  aire  intended  to  con- 
trol, whereas  outside  the  County  of 
London  the  .emphasis  appears  to  be  on 
the  examination  of  .plans  rather  than  the 
surveying  of  the  building  work. 

The  Model  Byelaws  prepared  .by  the 
Minister  obviously  seek  to  provide  for 
flexibility  and  the  use  of  new  materials 
by  stating  the  functional  requirements 
of  buildings  without  going  into  details, 
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and  methods  of  achieving  these  require 
ments  are  set  out  in  “deemed  to  com- 
ply ” clauses.  Unfortunately  this  system 
Sf  avoiding  undue  restriction  in  materials 
and  Sds  of  building  ^eads  to  con- 
siderable difference  of  interpretation  of 
the  Bylaws,  and  they  are  for  that  reason 
very  difficult  to  enforce. 

The  transfer  of  building  control  within 
the  County  of  London  to  twenty-nine 
different  authorities  could  not  provide 
for  uniformity  in  administration,  and  the 
close  co-operation  which  at  present  exists 
between  those  responsible  fox  adminis- 
tering the  .London  Building  Acts  and 
By-laws  and  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil’s officers  responsible  for  the  London 
Fire  Brigade,  main  drainage,  road  widen- 
ing, the  administration  of  the  Petroleum 
Regulations,  and  regulations  governing 
theatres,  cinemas  and  other  places  ot 
public  entertainment  would  be  lost.  For 
these  reasons  the  Association  regrets  that 
under  the  provisions  of  the  London 
County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act, 
1958,  -the  Council  has  agreed  to  delegate 
certain  of  its  powers  under  the  London 
Building  Acts  to  the  -Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils  and  to  transfer  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  dangerous  structure 
sections  to  these  Councils.  The  detailed 
proposals  which  are  now  before  the 
Minister  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, likely  to  confuse  the  building 
public  and  to  lead  to  delay,  inefficiency 
and  increased  expenditure  in  administra- 
tion. 


It  is  submitted  that  the  advantages  of 
the  system  -at  -present  working  satisfac- 
torily in  the  County  of  London  are  many. 
Firstly,  one  set  of  Building  Acts  and  By- 
laws are  operative  throughout  the  County 
of  London  to  the  advantage  of  the  build- 
ing public.  These  are  generally  more 
definite  in  their  requirements  -than  the 
By-laws  in  force  elsewhere, _ thus  leading 
to  greater  uniformity  of  interpretation 
and  practice.  Nevertheless  provision  is 
made  for  that  degree  of  flexibility  needed 
to  permit  the  use  of  new  materials  and 
new  forms  of  construction. 


Secondly,  District  Surveyors,  (who  are 
appointed  by  and  are  responsible  to  one 
authority,  are  more  likely  to  ad-minister 
building  law  in  a uniform  manner  than 
twenty-nine  officers  reporting  to  different 
Councils  whose  decisions  would  doubt- 
less v-ary  as  much  as  the _ views  they  have 
expressed  to  the  Commission. 

Thirdly,  the  emphasis  is  placed  not 
upon  the  approval  of  drawings  but  on 


actual  site  supervision  at  frequent  inter- 
vals by  experienced  and  well  qualified 
professional  -men  who,  _ as  statutory 
officers,  give  quick  decisions  without 
reference  to  any  other  authority.  It  is,, 
of  course,  essential  that  a person  who 
is  entrusted  by  Statute  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  building  law  -must  be  not  only 
of  irreproachable  integrity  but  also  highly 
qualified  and  experienced.  All  District 
Surveyors  'have  been  examined  by  a 
statutory  examination  board  in  their  -pro- 
ficiency to  -perform  their  duties  under  the 
London  Building  Acts,  and  -all  ar-e  well 
qualified  professional  men  wi-th  a wide 
experience  in  building  matters. 

Building  i-n  the  Co-unty  -of  London  bas- 
so far  been  remarkably  free  from  any 
serious  mishap,  and  we  submit  that  this 
is  due  to  a very  large  -extent  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  present  system  which  we 
consider  co-uld  with  advantage  -be  ex- 
tended to  Greater  London. 


Perhaps  you  would  now  like  to  ask 
some  questions. 

12357.  Yes,  I think  perhaps  we  would 
like  -to  put  a few  questions.  Taking  ou-r 
area  as  a whole  the  situation  is  a little 
anomalous,  is  it  not,  in  that  you  have 
one  -system  inside  the  administrative 
County  of  London  and  another  system 
outsid-e? That  is  correct. 

12358.  Outside  the  administrative 
County  of  London  the  world  seems  to 
be  able  to  get  on  without  district  sur- 
veyors in  the  sense  in  which  that  term 
is  used  inside  the  County  of  London, 
and  I suppose  that  the  real  reason  for 
that  is  that  it  is  historical  in  its  origin 
and  development,  is  it  not? — -In  its 
orgin  and  development,  I agree  with  you, 
Sir. 

12359.  Would  you  like  to  run  over  the 
history  which  has  led  to  the  present 
situation  in  the  country?  It  differs  as  T 
see  it  from  the  situation  outside  the  ad- 
ministrative county  in  two  main  respects. 
One  is  that  inside  the  County  of  London 
you  have  the  special  system  of  the 
London  Building  Act  and  the  regulations 
made  thereunder? Yes. 

12360.  And  outside  the  County  of 
London  the  same  system  applies  as 

applies  in  the  provinces  at  large? 

Yes. 

12361.  The  second  difference,  main 
difference,  I think  is  that  inside  the 
County  of  London  the  district  surveyor 
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to  some  extent— you  will  not  misunder- 
stand me — is  a man  in  his  own  right, 
he  has  certain  statutory  duties  and 
powers  which  are  not  conferred  on  any 
corresponding  opposite  number  in  the 
district  outside  ithe  county.  Those  are 
the  two  main  differences,  are  they  not? 
That  is  correct. 

12362.  Would  you  like  to  deal  with  it 
under  two  heads  really.  First  of  all  tell 
us— you  have  said  it  shortly  in  your 
evidence,  but  we  would  like  you  to  fill 
it  in  a bit— what  the  history  has  been 
which  led  to  the  difference,  and  secondly 
would  you  like  to  tell  us  what  the  differ- 
ence is  in  working  the  system  inside  the 
county  as  distinct  from  outside? — — 
Yes,  Sir.  I do  not  think  that  T can  add 
very  much  so  far  as  the  history  is  con- 
cerned to  what  has  been  said  in  our 
written  evidence. 

12363.  Tt  goes  back  to  the  Great  Fire. 

To  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  the 

office  in  its  original  form. 

12364.  How  did  it  get  extended  out- 
side the  city? 1 presume,  and  T must 

presume  this,  that  it  was  only  as  London 
became  more  extensive  that  the  system 
was  extended.  t must  assume  that. 
Frankly  1 do  not  know.  I do  not  know 
whether  one  of  my  colleagues  can  give 
a better  answer  than  that. 

12365.  Then  how  did  it  get  stopped 
at  the  county  boundary?  Is  it  this,  that 
the  city  system  was  taken  over  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  that 
system  'was  taken  over  by  the  London 
County  Council,  and  that  is  how  the 

boundary  came  to  be  established? 

Frankly  I am  not  quite  sure  of  the 
answer  to  that.  Again  f do  not  know 
whether  any  of  my  colleagues  can  sup- 
ply you  with  more  definite  information. 

12366.  I am  not_  being  antiquarian  in 
my  interest. Quite,  Sir. 

12367.  Because  sometimes  history  re- 
flects the  different  circumstances  in  one 
area  and  the  other,  and  sometimes  it  is 
just  history. Yes. 

12368.  But  in  this  case  1 imagine  that 
a special  code  was  desired,  or  thought 
necessary  for  what  was  then  the  built  up 
area  starting  with  the  city  and  gradually 
extending  out  until  the  boundaries  of  the 
administrative  County  of  London  were 

reached? That  is  why  f say  I think 

it  must  have  been  the  case  that  as  the 
built  up  area  became  more  extensive  so 
the  system  was  extended. 
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12369.  Perhaps  the  proper  form  of 
question  is  not  how  it  got  extended  to 
its  present  boundaries,  but  how  it  came 

to  stop  there. 1 am  afraid  I cannot 

help  you. 

12370.  Would  you  indicate  to  us— we 
know  the  difference  in  the  system, ^ of 
course — but  could  you  give  us  a little 
more  fully  the  difference  in  practice  as 
between  inside  the  area  and  outside  the 

area? Yes.  I am  afraid  that  I am 

not  in  a very  strong  position  to  speak 
so  far  as  the  system  outside  London  is 
concerned,  because  I have  no  personal 
experience  of  it,  but,  of  course,  I can 
say  something  so  far  as  the  London 
system  is  concerned.  T think  the  prin- 
cipal difference  is  the  fact  that  building 
control  is  vested  in  District  Surveyors 
who  are  statutory  officers,  and  in  conse- 
quence they  accept  personal  responsi- 
bility for  all  their  actions.  The  respon- 
sibility is  not  that  of  a council,  but  that 
of  an  individual.  We  think  that  that 
tends  to  speed  up  building  work  in  every 
possible  respect.  It  cuts  out  a lot  of 
paper  work,  it  certainly  cuts  out  a 
lot  of  council  committee  work,  and  so 
forth,  and  does  in  general  expedite 
building  work.  In  addition,  where  a 
district  surveyor  is  concerned  if  he 
makes  a decision,  whether  it  is  in  the 
office  or  on  the  site,  the  builder  or  the 
architect  or  the  engineer  knows  that  that 
decision  wilt  not  be.  shall  T say,  altered 
by  some  higher  official. 

12371.  It  comes  to  this,  docs  it  not, 
that  you  are  not  the  authors  of  the  code, 
but  you  are  the  autonomous  adminis- 
trators of  it? That  roughly  is  what 

it  amounts  to. 

12372.  The  code  derives  from  the 
London  Building  Act  which  is  a statu- 
tory enactment,  and  then  the  actual  con- 
trol of  buildings,  as  I understand  it,  is 
dealt  with  under  regulations  which  are 
made  by  the  London  County  Council? 

That  is  so,  Sir.  tn  other  words  we 

operate  the  Building  Acts  and  the 
byelaws. 

12373.  Supposing  it  seems  to  you  that 
some  amendment  in  the  regulation  is 
required,  what  is  the  machinery  for 

achieving  it? ff  T could  quote  you 

an  example:  at  the  moment  the  bvc- 
laws  of  the  London  County  Council,  the 
construction  byelaws,  are  in  process  of 
being  amended,  and  there  is  a small 
number  of  officers  dealing  with  this 
procedure.  Among  them  are  some 
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of  my  colleagues,  and  it  is  in  the  light 
of  the  experience  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  experience  of  the  council’s  officers 
who  receive  applications  for  waivers  of 
byelaws  that  new  byelaws  are  framed. 

12374.  I suppose  sometimes  you  find 
you  cannot  effectively  control  buildings  in 
certain  respects,  and  that  therefore  you 
yourselves  suggest  directions  in  which 
the  byelaws  might  be  made  more  water- 
tight?  1 think  that  is  the  case.  Could 

I perhaps  ask  one  of  my  colleagues  who 
is  on  that  panel,  Mr.  Handley,  to  help 
on  this?— Mr,  Handley : You  asked 
what  steps  we  were  able  to  take  if  we 
found  there  was  a weakness.  Since 
1 951  I have  been  in  the  city,  and  shortly 
after  I had  been  there  we  had  the  first 
of  these  new  buildings  with  very  'thin 
decorative  cladding  on  the  external  walls 
rather  than  the  walls  themselves  as  being 
the  finished  article,  and  because  of  that 
I looked  very  carefully  into  the  byelaws 
to  find  out  whether  I had  any  control 
over  it,  and  the  control  was  practically 
non  existent  because  the  byelaws  never 
envisaged  that  sort  of  external  finish.  T 
spoke  'to  my  colleagues,  particularly  those 
•in  the  central  areas  wiho'  were  likely  to 
have  the  same  type  of  building,  and  I 
-then  took  the  matter  up  directly  _ with  .the 
Superintending  Architect  and  pointed  out 
this  lack  of  control.  He  felt  that  there 
was  a case  and  something  should  be 
done  about  it.  At  the  same  time  also, 
it  was  not  peculiar  to  the  city,  but  it 
came  very  much  to  my  mind  in  the 
cTty  that  a great  many  buildings  in  the 
past  which  complied  with  the  law  in  so 
far  as  the  protection  of  steel  work,  the 
steel  framing,  was  concerned  were  show- 
ing signs  of  trouble.  That  is,  where  in 
the  old  days  all  that  was  required  for 
protection  of  a steel  frame  was  4 inches 
of  brickwork  or  stonework  or  concrete, 
but  in  particular  stonework.  Now  stone- 
work alone  is  by  no  means  watertight. 
The  joints  are  not  watertight.  I came 
across  one  particular  example  where 
some  80  ft.  up  above  the  street,  a busy 
street,  King  William  Street,  we  were 
fortunately  able  to  prevent  a large  piece 
of  stonework  falling  into  the  street  due 
to  moisture  having  reached  ithe  steelwork 
behind,  and  the  rust  having  fractured  the 
stonework.  In  this  particular  case  I got 
in  touch  with  Sir  Leslie  Martin,  who  was 
the  Superintending  Architect,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  could  come  and  see  it 
himself.  He  did  call  at  this  job  on  his 


way  to  County  Hall,  and  I took  him  up 
to  the  roof  which  is  right  high  up,  in 
the  lift,  and  then  I wanted  him  to  go 
over  ithe  face  of  the  building  on  hanging, 
scaffolding.  He  had  no  head  for  heights- 
I persuaded  him  to  stand  just  on  the 
edge  of  the  roof  and  hold  on  to  the 
railing  while  I went  over  and  was  able 
to  show  him  tihe  defect ; the  reason  I 
wanted  him  there  was  that  when  you  are 
sitting  in  your  office  and  you  talk  of 
something  80  ft.  up  it  does  not  mean  very 
much,  and  I got  him  up  there  and  his 
whole  idea  of  80  ft.  underwent  a colossal 
change.  He  was  able  to  imagine  what 
would  happen  if  this  had  fallen.  So  a*t 
that  time  with  these  two  byelaws 
revisions  in  mind  machinery  was  set  in 
motion  for  forming  two  completely  new 
byelaws.  These  went  to  the  Minister  on 
their  own,  and  in  a comparatively  short 
time  they  became  law,  one  for  the  pro- 
tection of  all  steelwork  on  steel  framed 
buildings,  and  the  other  one  to  deal  with 
the  cladding  of  buildings  with  these  thin 
facings.  That  was  rather  a special  case. 
The  other  case  is  that  under  the  present 
arrangements  the  county  council  have 
the  opportunity  of  revising  the  building 
byelaws  as  often  as  they  think  fit,  and 
in  fact  as  often  as  they  are  seen  to  be 
badly  out  of  date.  There  has  been  one 
revision  after  the  war  which  resulted  in 
the  1952  set  of  byelaws,  and  at  the 
present  moment  two  panels  at  County 
Hall,  one  dealing  with  the  structural 
side,  structural  steel,  structural  concrete, 
and  the  other  side  dealing  with  what  we 
call  the  building  regulations  side,  have 
been  sitting,  and  we  have  practically 
finished  the  revision,  which  has  now  been 
handed  over  to  the  Legal  Department  to 
be  vetted.  In  due  course  they  will  go 
out  for  comment,  and  then  to  the  Minis- 
ter for  ratification.  That,  very  briefly, 
is  the  machinery  for  dealing  with  any 
urgent  or  any  normal  cases  of  alteration 
.to  the  byelaws. 

12375.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Griffiths,  you 
referred  a moment  ago  to  a panel,  and 
I think  you  said  Mr.  Handley  was  on 
that? Mr.  Griffiths : That  is  correct. 

12376.  Is  that  a standing  committee 
between  District  Surveyors  and  Loud  cm 

County  Council? Mr.  Handley.  "NTo, 

in  .this  case  iiit  is  formed  a't  County  Hall. 
There  are  about  five  district  surveyors 
on  it,  two  on  one  half  of  the  panel  and 
three  on  the  other,  and  then  that  is 
balanced  by  permanent  officials  at 
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County  Hall  who  are  working  either  in 
the  Structural  Engineers  Department  or 
in  the  Building  Regulations  Department 
which  deals  with  other  matters  such  as 
the  fire  escapes  from  buildings,  pro- 
jections from  buildings,  all  Building  Act 
cases,  but  this  panel  is  called  .into  being 
as  and  when  the  Superintending  Archi- 
tect of  the  council  decides  the  time  is 
right  for  a further  change  in  the 
byelaws. 

12377.  You  feel  you  have  sufficient  in- 
fluence over  the  code  in  which  you  are 

working? Yes,  Sir. — Mr.  Griffiths'.  I 

would  add  that  the  London  County 
Council  invites  my  association  to  appoint 
its  representatives  to  this  panel,  and  I 
would  add  that  in  addition  to  that  Bye- 
law Panel  as  it  is  so  called  we  also  have, 
and  have  had  for  the  last  roughly  two 
years,  a series  of  consultative  meetings 
with  the  London  County  Council  at 
which  any  particular  points  can  be  raised, 
either  by  the  council’s  officers  or  alterna- 
tively the  District  Surveyor’s  Association. 

12378.  In  the  County  of  London  you 
have  special  London  Building  Acts,  you 
have  the  byelaws  made  by  the  London 
County  Council  under  those  Acts,  and 
you  have  the  independent  or  autonomous 
administration  in  the  hands  of  the  district 
surveyors? That  is  oorrect. 

12379.  That  is  the  broad  picture.  Out- 
side there  is  no  Building  Act  for  the 
whole  country,  ds  there? No,  Sir. 

12380.  But  each  authority— correct 
me  if  I am  wrong — each  county  district 
I think  can  make  its  own  building  regu- 
lations under  the  Public  Health  Acts? 
1 believe  that  is  the  case. 

12381.  And  then  the  borough  sur- 
veyor, acting  on  behalf  of  the  borough, 
does  the  work  which  you  do  acting 

autonomously  inside  the  county? 

Yes,  I think  that  is  the  set-up.  I think 
there  is  at  least  one  .authority  of  which 
I am  aware,  that  is  Liverpool,  which 
has  its  own  special  department  as 
distinct  from  the  City  Engineer’s  Depart- 
ment. 

12382.  There  is  in  fact  no  area  I think 
outside  the  County  of  London  where  the 
particular  system  in  which  you  take  part 
operates? 1 think  that  is  correct. 

12383.  Do  you  find  any  sort  of  diffi- 
culty when  you  come  to  the  boundary? 
After  all  in  many  parts  of  the  County 


of  London  the  boundary  ds  virtually  in- 
distinguishable from  the  next  door 

county,  is  dt  not? That  is  so.  My 

own  particular  district  is  a case,  because 
I am  on  the  outskirts  of  London  ; but 
I have  not  experienced  real  difficulties. 
There  are  occasions  I have  experienced 
where  a building  comes  half  in  Kent 
and  half  in  Woolwich,  and  as  a rule  1 
have  communicated  with  the  borough 
engineer  of  that  particular  local 
authority 

12384.  Dartford  is  it? No,  it  is 

usually  Sidcup  and  Chislehurst,  or  Erith 
or  Bexley,  as  the  case  may  be.  Usually 
I have  communicated  with  the  borough 
engineer  of  the  particular  urban  district 
who,  generally  speaking,  seems  to  be 
only  too  happy  to  be  absolved  of  any 
responsibility  for  the  building  which  is 
half  in  his  area,  but  that  happens  very 
infrequently. 

12385.  Of  course  in  a good  many  parts 
of  the  area  the  problems  presumably 
are  just  the  same  on  both  sides_  of  the 
line,  but  particularly  now  with  the 
moving  out  of  offices  and  other  large 
buildings  from  the  centre  of  London 
you  get  conditions  in  the  surrounding 
boroughs  which  are  pretty  much  what 
the  conditions  were  in  the  centre  of 
London  when  the  Building  Act  was 
brought  into  force  and  applied  to  the 
whole  county.  The  county  boundary  is 
not  the  boundary  of  the  built  up  area 
today,  ds  it? No,  I suppose  not,  Sir. 

12386.  Yet  you  find  two  systems  work- 
ing side  by  side,  and  you  do  not  find 
boundary  problems  any  serious  trouble? 

Speaking  from  my  own  experience, 

no,  Sir. 

12387.  I see.  The  virtues,  as  you  see 
them  of  the  London  system  I suppose 
are  mainly  the  points  that  you  have 
already  mentioned  of  having  one  man 
responsible  with  no  committee  to  deal 
with,  no  paper  work  in  relation  to  com- 
mittees, you  can  get  on  with  the  job 
perhaps  more  speedily  than  you  other- 
wise might  be  able  to.  -I  am  con- 
vinced of  that,  Sir. 

12388.  There  is  one  other  thing  I 
wanted  to  ask,  Mr.  Griffiths.  Supposing 
my  son  conceived  an  ambition  to  become 
a district  surveyor,  how  would  he  go 
about  it?  Is  there  anv  special  training 
for  it?  Do  you  .get  articled  to  a District 
Surveyor,  or  become  a surveyor  and 
become  a District  Surveyor  perhaps 
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partly  iby  design  and  -partly  .by  accident 
afterwards?  Have  yon  a special  qualifi- 
caltion  or  examination,  or  anything  of 

that  sent? Yes,  there  is  a special 

examination,  Sir.  I do  not  think  there  is 
a sort  of  royal  road,  if  I may  describe  iit 
as  such.  Your  so,n  could  be  articled  to  a 
private  architect  tin  the  first  place,  or  a 
surveyor,  or  he  could  join  the  staff  of  a 
consulting  engineer.  He  could  join  the 
London  County  Council  staff  in  the 
Architects  Department  and  then  at  what- 
ever he  considered  was  the  appropriate 
stage  he  could  sit  for  the  statutory 
examination,  itihait  is  the  District  Sur- 
veyor’s examination. 

12389.  Is  that  run  by  your  Associa- 
tion?  No,  Sir.  That  is  at  the  present 

time  run  by  the  London  County  Council. 
I am  not  quite  sure  whether  the  R.I.B.A. 
still  run  an  examination. — Mr.  Kennard : 
No,  they  do  not  now.  They  ceased 
their  examination,  when  the  1939  Act 
came  into  force,  and  the  L.C.C.  estab- 
lished their  own  board  which  is 
representative  of  the  R.I.B.A.  and  the 
other  professional  institutes  and  the 
District  Surveyor’s  Association. 

Chairman : Thank  you  very  much.  It 
is  not  of  great  importance,  but  I wanted 
to  be  clear  about  it. 

12390.  Mr.  Lawson : The  District  Sur- 
veyors are  in  fact  appointed,  are  they 

not,  by  the  County  Council? Mr. 

Griffiths:  They  are. 

12391.  That  is  to  say  when  the  Act 
refers  ito  certain  powers  which  are  con- 
ferred upon  District  Surveyors,  that  is 
upon  people  who  are  appointed  by  the 

London  County  Council? That  is 

correct. 

12392.  I have  just  a few  points  to  ask 
you  but  before  coming  ito  that  I would 
like  to  follow  up  the  point  the  Chair- 
man made  on  paper  work.  You  said 
you  are  .relieved  from  paper  work  which 
can  take  place  elsewhere.  Do  we  know 
that  in  fact  there  is  a lot  of  paper  work 

elsewhere? What  I meant  by  that 

was  this,  that  it  is  possible  for  a builder 
of  an  architect  or  .an  engineer  to  walk 
into  my  office  tomorrow  and  produce 
may  be  only  a rough  plan  of  some  pro- 
posed alterations,  .and  ihe  cam  walk  out 
of  my  office  and  .start  that  work  as 
far  as  I am  concerned  the  same  day 
if  he  so  desires,  whereas,  as  I under- 
stand it,  outside  London  he  would  have 
to  /produce  plains  and  have  those  plans 


approved  by  the  .appropriate  council,  all 
of  which  would  take  some  number  of 
weeks  I imagine,  .and  that  was  what  I 
was  referring  to  when  I said  the  paper 
work  was  cut  out. 

Mr.  Lawson:  I am  not  quite  sure 
whether  there  is  in  fact  any  greater 
delay  outside  than  there  is  inside.  I 
have  not  enough  information  about  that. 

12393.  Chairman:  It  is  not  only  de- 
lay. It  is  disputes.  Supposing  a borough 
surveyor  were  going  to  adopt  something 
he  would  have  to  report  on  his  decisions 

to  some  committee. He  would  be  at 

least  responsible  to  some  committee. 

12394.  Have  any  of  you  ever  been 

borough  surveyors? No.  — Mr. 

Kitchen:  T have  actually  worked  in  a 
county  borough,  in  _ Liverpool,  for  a 
time,  and  although  it  is  mot  recent  I 
can  to  some  extent  compare  the  two.  I 
know  that  the  City  of  .Liverpool  did  at 
one  time  try  to  persuade  the  Minister 
of  Health  to  allow  them  to  adopt  the 
London  system  but  they  were  unsuccess- 
ful, I do  not  know  the  reasons.  They 
also  have  a local  Act  which  in  many 
respects  is  based  upon  'the  London  Build- 
ing Act,  the  1922  Act.  The  powers  over 
dangerous  structures,  for  instance,  are 
very  similar,  though  they  have  not  got 
the  provision  for  arbitration  as  the 
•London  Building  Act  has,  but  it  also 
includes  provision  for  projections  from 
buildings,  and  things  like  that.  Of 
course  byelaws  are  made  as  with  other 
authorities  outside  London  under  the 
Public  Health  Act. 

12395.  Perhaps  you  > were  not  in  a 
sufficiently  senior  position  'to  be  able  to 
observe  the  incidence  of  the  flow  of 
paper  between  your  department  and  .the 
committee  when  you  were  in  Liver- 
pool, or  were  you  able  to? It  had 

to  go  to  the  council  in  Liverpool  and 
be  approved  by  them.  Things  have 
changed  a little  since  I was  'there,  but 
I think  there  is  a doubt  as  to  just  how 
much  detail  has  to  be  submitted  to  an 
authority  before  they  can  legally  approve 
a drawing.  In  the  large  buildings  of 
which  there  are  a great  .many  in  London 
the  details  and  calculation  of  the  details 
are  not  prepared  in  the  early  stages. 
I understand,  that  it  is  usual  to.  prepare 
an  outline  scheme  and'  obtaim  town 
planning  approval  for  it.  The  scheme 
is  'then  developed,  and  most  architects 
and  engineers  consult  the  District  Sur- 
veyor at  .this  Stage.  The  calculations 
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and  detailed  drawings  for  reinforced 
concrete  and  steelwork,  -which  entail  the 
expenditure  of  a considerable  amount  of 
.time,  are  deposited  after  itbe  building  has 
started.  In  fact,  iin  many  cases,  .the 
building  is  considerably  advanced  before 
the  final  calculations  are  received  by  the 
District  Surveyor  for  approval. 

12396.  As  I understand  it  you  visit  the 
site  and  keep  control,  you  and  your  offi- 
cers keep  control  of  the  situation  in  very 
much  the  same  way  as  the  owner’s 

architect  might? 1 would  like  to  say 

that  in  many  cases  I 'think  we  visit  more 
often.  'Both  the  owner’s  architect  and 
the  District  Surveyor  have  many  other 
jobs  to  look  after,  ibut  whereas  the 
District  .Surveyor  is  concerned  princi- 
pally with  structural  and  either  byelaw 
matters,  tihe  owner’s  architect  has  many 
other  duties. 

12397.  You  do  not  make  him  come 
round  to  you  with  drawings,  but  you 
keep  in  touch  with  the  actual  building 
almost  as  though  you  were  concerned 

in  it? -We  do.  We  go,  depending 

upon  the  nature  of  the  work,  if  might 
in  some  cases  be  once  every  day,  in 
fact  it  could  he  more  than  once  a day. 
On  the  other  hand  it  might  not  be 
anything  like  that  frequently. — Mr. 

Griffiths : I am  under  the  impression  re- 
garding the  submission  of  plans  to 
authorities  outside  London  that  plans  will 
not  -be  placed  before  the  appropriate 
committee  whilst  those  plans  show  one 
•particular  item  which  is  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  byelaws  and  the  plan 
must  be  modified  in  whatever  respect  as 
necessary  to  conform  to  the  byelaws  -be- 
fore it  can  even  -be  put  forward  to  the 
appropriate  committee. 

12398.  It  is  done  on  the  site. 1 do 

not  know  about  that.  I would  also  like 
to  say  this,  and  again  it  is  something 
you  might  want  to  take  me  up  on,  be- 
cause I cannot  prove  it,  but  my  own 
personal  impression  is  that  the  average 
local  authority  outside  London  is  far 
more  concerned  with  the  approval  of 
plans  than  the  actual  approval  of  the 
building  work,  whereas  in  London  I 
think  the  emphasis  as  placed  on  super- 
vision and  approval  of  the  actual  build- 
ing work  itself. 

12399.  Mr.  Lawson : Could  I ask  you 
a little  bit  about  your  statement  regard- 
ing the  delegation  by  the  county  council, 
or  the  proposed  delegation  by  the  county 
council  to  the  metropolitan  boroughs  of 


some  of  their  powers  under  the  Build- 
ing Acts.  You  say  I think  that  you 
regret  that  and  it  is  likely  to  make  your 

task  more  difficult.  Is  that  so? -Mr. 

Kitchen  : That  is  so-.  We  do  say  that. 

12400.  Does  that  mean  this — because  I 
think  we  should  be  clear  about  this — 
does  it  mean  if  some  change  were  made 
by  which  the  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tering the  Building  Acts  or  these  regu- 
lations iin  London  was  transferred  from 
the  county  council  to  the  district  councils 
or  metropolitan  boroughs,  then  your 

function  would  be  impossible? Mr. 

Griffiths : No,  I do  not  think  so  neces- 
sarily, Sir.  I would  look  at  it  this  way. 
At  the  present  time  the  metropolitan 
borough  councils  plus  the  City  of 
Londo-n  and  the  City  of  Westminster’s 
building  projects  -are  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  district  surveyor  in  the 
same  way  as  any  private  building  work, 
and  lit  seems  rather  strange  to'  me  to 
suggest  .that  the  very  people  who  at  the 
present  time  come  to  us_  for  advice 
should  be  placed  in  the  position  of  giving 
us  advice. 

12401.  It  is  what  happens  outside 
London,  is  it  not?  Does  not  that  same 

position  exist  outside  London? Inas- 

much  as  you  mean  the  particular  borough 
surveyors  are  doing  that  actual  work 
outside  London  today? 

12402.  Yes. Yes,  that  is  perfectly 

true,  but,  of  course,  they  have  been  doing 
it  for  some  very  considerable  .time„ 
whereas  delegation  presumably  envisages 
one  day  the  borough  surveyors  have  no 
duties  and  no  responsibilities  m respect 
of  itihe  Building  Act,  whereas  tomorrow 
the  moment  delegation  itakes  place  they 
have  all  the  responsibility. 

12403.  That  is  what  I mean.  I am 
finding  it  very  difficult  to  visualise.  You 
say  the  functions  would  end  if  in  fact 
this  proposed  delegation  or  even  more 

delegation  takes  place? 1 do  not  think 

it  would  make  any  difference,  because  I 
would  like  to  remind  the  members  of 
the  Commission  that  prior  to  1940  Dis- 
trict Surveyors  were  oo-t,  of  course,, 
officers  -of  the  'London  County  Council. 
They  were  statutory  officials  in  their  own 
right  but  they  were  not  paid  by  the- 
London  County  Council,  they  were  not 
employed  by  the  London  County 
Council.  They  maintained  their  offices 
by  means  of  the  statutory  fees  they  re- 
ceived from  builders  in  respect  of  build- 
ing works,  and  I would  suggest  that  the 
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position  would  be  analogous  to  that  if 
(there  was  considerable  delegation. 

12404.  There  might  be  difficulties  if 
you  happen  to  be  a District  Surveyor 
in  a metropolitan  borough  where  the 
metropolitan  borough  was  opposed,  as 
apparently  some  of  them  are,  to  the 

whole  system  of  District  Surveyors. 1 

cannot  quite  see  how  it  would  present 
any  difficulty.  Could  you  enlighten  me 
on  that? 

12405.  I should  have  thought  the  har- 
mony of  relations  between  you  and  the 
borough  council  which  would  be  so 
essential  might  be  lacking  df  the  borough 
council  was  itself  opposed  to  the  whole 

system. That  is  a possibility,  Sir.  I 

would  suggest  if  there  was  any  lack  of 
harmony,  which  I am  not  envisaging,  but 
if  there  were  it  would  probably  be  caused 
because  the  borough  council  could  not 
do  as  it  liked. 

12406.  Chairman : I suppose  the  real 
difficulty  would  arise,  would  dt  not,  if  each 

borough  made  different  regulations? 

There  would  be  a difficulty  even  if  we 
were  operating  the  same  regulations,  be- 
cause I do  not  think  there  would  be  very 
much  uniformity  of  practice  and  inter- 
pretation as  between  one  Borough  and 
another. 

12407.  I meant  supposing  the  power 
of  making  the  regulations  passed  to  the 
metropolitan  borough  councils  but  the 
autonomous  position  of  the  district  sur- 
veyors was  retained. Yes.  I do  not 

think  that  has  been  visualised. 

12408.  No,  I am  not  quite  sure  what  is 
visualised,  but  that  would  be  a difficult 
thing  if  you  had  to  interpret  and  enforce 
different  regulations  in  different 

boroughs,  would  it  not? 1 think  that 

would  be  chaos,  complete  chaos. 

12409.  Mr.  Lawson:  Is  there  one  sur- 
veyor to  each  borough? District 

Surveyor? 

12410.  Yes. The  position  is  there 

are  29  boroughs  or  cities  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  ithere  are  28  District  Surveyors 
because  Hackney  and  Stoke  Newington 
are  combined  for  the  purpose  of  the 
London  Building  Acts. 

12411.  Apart  from  that  your  areas  are 

co-terminous  with  the  boroughs? 

They  are. — Mr.  Kitchen : Might  I add  a 
little  to  the  delegation  point,  Sir.  The 
delegation,  so  far  envisaged  is  to  the 


metropolitan  borough  councils,  it  is  in- 
tended that  it  should  not  in  any  way  in- 
terfere, at  present  at  any  rate,  with  the 
statutory  duties  of  'the  District  Surveyor, 
and  it  is  the  county  council’s  powers 
which  itihey  are  delegating.  In  other 
words  the  powers  to  make  require- 
ments, for  instance,  for  means  of  escape 
in  case  of  fire  in  certain  classes  of  build- 
ings. The  administration  of  the  danger- 
ous structure  sections  is  to  be  transferred, 
but  it  is  expected  that  the  District  Sur- 
veyor will  still  make  the  survey  and 
certify  ithe  structure  as  dangerous.  So  I 
understand  that  the  delegation  so  far 
envisaged  should  not  affect  district  sur- 
veyors. If  there  was  wholesale  delegation 
or  wholesale  transfers,  each  borough 
council  could  then  interpret  things  in  a 
different  light,  and  that  could  mean  28 
or  29  different  intepretations. 

12412.  Chairman:  It  could  presum- 
ably, if  it  went  far  enough,  mean  each 
borough  could  make  its  own  byelaws 

under  the  London  Building  Act? If 

they  obtained  that  authority  of  course. 

12413.  Mr.  Lawson:  You  do  go  rather 
far  here  in  condemning  this  proposal  for 
delegation.  You  say:  — 

“The  detailed  proposals  which  are 
now  before  the  Minister  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Association,  likely  to 
confuse  the  building  public  and  to  lead 
to  delay,  (inefficiency  and  increased  ex- 
penditure in  administration.” 

That  is  pretty  strong. It  is  not  that  it 

is  going  to  interfere  with  .... 

12414.  It  will  not  interfere  with  your 

work. It  will  increase  our  work.  The 

building  public  make  the  application  to 
the  London  County  Council  and  if  it  is 
an  application  which  the  borough  council 
could  deal  with  it  will  he  transferred 
to  them.  Applicants  would  receive  their 
consent  from  the  metropolitan  borough 
council.  In  other  cases  it  would  be 
dealt  with  -by  the  London  County 
Council,  and  I think  the  building  public 
are  going  ito  be  confused. 

12415.  Would  I be  right  in  thinking  in 
your  opinion  there  either  ought  to  be  less 
delegation  than  is  proposed,  or  no  dele- 
gation at  all,  or  there  should  be  much 
more  delegation,  but  the  half  way  house 
as  proposed  would  be  unsatisfactory? 
We  feel  there  should  be  no  delega- 
tion. We  feel  there  should  be  a central 
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authority.  There  are  so  many  things  in- 
volved. There  are  some  very  large  and 
high  buildings  in  London — I do  want  to 
stress  this — and  Section  20  of  the  London 
Building  Act  enables  the  county  council 
to  impose  many  conditions  for  the  pre- 
vention of  fire  where  buildings  exceed  a 
certain  height  or  cube.  Outside  London 
this  is  not  so.  The  council  makes  these 
conditions  after  consultation  with  the 
chief  officer  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade. 
There  is  -a  code  but  this  is  not  like  a set 
of  stringent  byelaws  and  each  building 
is  dealt  with  on  its  own  merits. 

12416.  Chairman : At  the  discretion 

of  the  district  surveyor? No.  This 

is  where  the  building  exceeds  a certain 
size.  The  council  makes  these  and  the 
District  Surveyor  sees  that  they  are  com- 
plied with.  Outside  London  that  is  not 
done  and  I know  of  no  power  to  enable 
them  to  do  it.  There  is  a very  heavy  fire 
risk  in  an  area  like  London. 

12417.  Mr.  Lawson-.  What  happens 
outside  in  places  like  Birmingham  or 

Manchester? So  far  as  I am  aware 

they  have  no  regulations  like  that,  no 
power  to  make  them. 

12418.  They  do  not  get  noticeably 

more  fires. There  have  been  very 

serious  fires  outside  London,  in  Essex  a 
big  furniture  store,  and  it  would  be 
rather  serious  -in  an  even  -larger  area  of 
buildings  such  as  in  London.  There  has, 
of  course,  been  a serious  fire  in  London. 
That  was  at  Smithfield  Market  but  that 
building  is  exempt  from  the  Building 
Acts. 

12419.  Chairman-.  Is  the  object  of 
these  special  regulations  for  high  build- 
ings to  look  to  the  means  of  preventing 
fire  in  those  buildings,  or  is  it  special 
provisions  with  regard  to  escape  from 
them  in  the  event  of  fire  arising  in  other 

places? There  are  two ; one  for 

means  of  escape  in  the  case  of  lire,  the 
other  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire  and  to 
assist  the  fire  brigade  in  fighting  it. 

12420.  In  the  building  itself? Yes. 

—Mr.  Griffiths-.  I think  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Kennard,  would  like  to  speak  on 
the  subject  of  delegation. — Mr. 

Kennard : As  regards  the  objections 

which  were  raised  to  delegation  in  the 
document  before  you,  I think  the  prin- 
cipal points  are  first  the  confusion  which 
is  likely  to  arise  due  to  partial  delega- 
tion. Any  form  of  partial  delegation 
we  feel  is  bound  to  lead  to  confusion. 


First  of  all  the  builder  will  have  some 
doubts  as  to  whether  he  has  to  approach 
the  District  Surveyor,  the  borough  coun- 
cil or  county  council  on  any  particular 
matter,  particularly  if  it  is  a borderline 
matter,  and  there  are  bound  to  be 
borderline  matters  if  you  have  any  form 
of  partial  delegation.  Then,  of  course, 
we  mention  inefficiency.  In  that  respect 
we  feel  that  it  cannot  be  efficient  to 
parcel  out  small  items  of  work  to  each 
borough  council,  and  thereby  entail  the 
use  of  staff  in  each  borough  council  to 
deal  with  those  small  parcels  of  work 
which  are  at  present  dealt  with  either 
centrally  at  County  Hall  or  in  the  Dis- 
trict Surveyor’s  office  with  existing  staff, 
and  we  feel  there  must  be  some  addition 
required  in  regard  to  staff  and  expendi- 
ture in  that  respect.  For  those  reasons 
we  feel  that  any  form  of  partial  delega- 
tion is  contrary  really  to  the  public 
interest. 

12421.  Mr.  Lawson : You  set  out  three 
advantages  in  the  paper.  Could  we  per- 
haps just  look  at  those  together?  The 
first  advantage  which  you  claim  for  the 
present  system  is  .that  it  produces 
greater  uniformity,  and  I imagine  there 
is  not  much  argument  about  that.  Pre- 
sumably these  Building  Acts  in  London 
as  now  administered  by  the  district  sur- 
veyor do  tend  to  a greater  degree  of 
uniformity.  I should  think  that  prob- 
ably is  clear. Mr.  Griffiths-.  Yes. 

12422.  What,  of  course,  is  not  clear, 
and  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  is 
why  if  that  unity  is  desirable  or  neces- 
sary in  the  County  of  London  there  is 
any  difference  when  you  go  over  to 
Middlesex,  Kent,  Surrey  or  Essex?  That 

is  history. Mr.  Kennard : That  is 

pure  history  and  has  grown  up  out  of 
the  local  government  system  in  those 
counties. 

12423.  I think  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
we  have  not  had  any  complaints,  I do 
not  think,  before  this  Commission  that 
this  other  system  that  operates  in 
Middlesex  and  elsewhere  is  working  un- 
satisfactorily.  No,  perhaps  not. 

12424.  Both  systems  seem  to  work 

satisfactorily. We,  for  what  it  is 

worth,  do  get  complaints  from  architects 
who  contact  us  that  they  find  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  areas  outside  London,  that, 
for  instance,  they  may  go  to  Beckenham 
and  may  be  allowed  to  do  one  thing, 
and  they  may  go  to  Ilford,  and  they 
cannot  do  that  same  thing. 
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12425.  1 do  not  think  complaints  have 

reached  us. Mr.  Griffiths : May  I ask 

how  you  would  expect  to  have  know- 
ledge of  those  complaints? 

12426.  I would  have  expected  some- 
body to  write  to  us  and  say  that  the 
London  system  is  so  perfect  it  should  be 
extended  throughout  the  whole  of  our 
area. 1 had  not  envisaged  the  possi- 

bility of  somebody  writing  to  you. 

12427.  But  they  have  not  done  it. 

I would  suggest  very  few  people  com- 
plain at  the  absence  of  control. 

12428.  Your  second  point  is  that  you 
are  responsible  to  one  authority,  that  is 
true,  and  that  you  “are  more  likely  to 
administer  building  law  in  a uniform 
manner  than  twenty-nine  officers  report- 
ing to  different  councils  whose  decisions 
would  doubtless  vary  as  much  as  the 
views  they  have  expressed  to  the  Com- 
mission.” I think  that  point  is  uni- 
formity, is  it  not? Yes. 

12429.  “Thirdly,  the  emphasis  is 
placed  not  upon  the  approval  of  draw- 
ings buit  on  aotual  site  supervision  ait  fre- 
quent intervals.”  That  is  so,  is  it?  Out- 
side London  there  is  not  that  same 

amount  of  site  supervision? Mr. 

Kennard:  I think  I can  speak  from  a 
little  personal  experience  there  of  one 
or  two  building  works  I have  carried  out 
myself  outside  the  county,  and  the  em- 
phasis has  always  been  upon  the  plans 
being  absolutely  correct  in  regard  to  the 
alteration,  or  addition,  or  whatever  it 
is  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  formal  sub- 
mission of  those  plans,  but  as  far  as  site 
supervision  is  concerned  it  has  either 
been  non-existent  or  very  casual. — Mr. 
Griffiths-.  I can  speak  from  my  own  ex- 
perience. I live  outside  the  London 
County  area  in  Kent.  I had  cause  to 
make  an  addition.  I enquired  of  a local 
council  officer  whether  plans  would 
be  required,  and  I was  definitely  told 
they  were  and  they  would  have  to 
be  approved,  and  they  were  duly  sub- 
mitted and  approved.  With  the  letter  of 
approval  I received  from  the  local  coun- 
cil I got,  I have  forgotten  now  whether 
it  was  three  or  four  postcards,  which 
T was  requested  to  send  back  to  the 
local  council  offices  when  the  work 
reached  certain  stages.  For  some  reason 
or  another,  shall  I say,  I forgot,  T did 
not  send  those  postcards  in,  at  least  I 
sent  the  first  one  in,  and  then  I forgot 
the  others,  and  no  one  came  near  the 


job  until  about  a month  after  it  was 
finished,  and  no  one  made  any  comment 
whatsoever  except  the  man  that  called 
— I did  not  see  him  but  he  left  word — 
his  only  anxiety  appeared  to  be  that  he 
should  have  those  postcards  returned  in 
order  that  they  might  be  placed  in  the 
appropriate  file,  and  that  was  his  only 
concern.  That  is  my  own  personal 
experience. 

Mr.  Lawson : lit  has  been  said  to  us 
that  there  -is  some  difficulty  in  London 
through  an  applicant  for  planning  per- 
mission having  to  lodge  his  plans.  He 
has  to  go  to  the  L.C.C.  for  planning 
permission,  and  has  to  go  to  the  metro- 
politan borough  for  permission  on 
drainage,  -and  has  to  go  to  the  District 
Surveyor  for  the  building  regulations, 
and  there  are  three  different  places  to 
which  he  has  to  go. 

Chairman : He  also  has  to  go  to  the 
metropolitan  borough  for  permission  to 
open  up  on  to  a highway. 

12430.  Mr.  Lawson:  l do  not  know 
whether  you  would  like  to  comment, 

because  that  has  been  put  to  us. 1 

realise  the  boroughs  have  made  that 
point,  but  I rather  got  the  impression 
that  -the  attitude  of  the  boroughs  was 
rather  parochial  and  they  rather  assumed 
.that  all  members  of  the  building  public 
lived  in  the  particular  borough,  and  all 
they  had  -to  do  was  just  step  on  a bus 
and  go  -to  the  local  -town  hall,  or  even 
walk  to  it.  Those  are  not  quite  the  facts. 
We  all  find  in  our  respective  districts 
that  builders,  engineers,  architects  doing 
building  work  in  our  particular  districts 
may  oome  from  the  other  side  of 
London,  and  they  do  not  live  in  the 
borough  any  -more  even  than  do  the 
owners.  The  owners  of  property  may 
live  miles  -away.  Certainly  the  engineers 
and  'architects,  invariably  come  from 
some  other  part  of  London,  and  they  do 
not  live  or  even  practise  in  only  one 
borough.  T do  not  think  -there  -is  any 
hardship  there,  Sir.  Tf  it  -is  desired  there 
should  be  one  authority,  T suppose  it 
is  much  easier  for  the  District  Surveyors 
-to  take  over  the  responsibility  for  drain- 
age than  it  is  for  the  borough  council 
to  -take  over  the  responsibility  for  build- 
ing regulations. 

12431.  Chairman:  T suppose  the  pub- 
lic has  very  little  contact  with  you  at  all 
really.  This  is  all  between  the  various 
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branches  of  the  architect’s  profession,  is 

it  not? Mr.  Kennard : Contact  as 

regards  the  public  arises  most  in  regard 
to  complaints  respecting  dangerous 
structures  and  defective  buildings. 

12432.  That  may  bring  them  to  your 
notice. They  call  at  our  office  per- 

haps, or  telephone,  or  write. 

12433.  After  that  you  do  not  argue 
with  the  public,  you  argue  with  some 
architect? Representing  the  owner. 

12434.  This  is  all  between  professional 

men,  is  it  not? That  is  right. Mr. 

Kitchen:  On  drainage,  I would  like  to 
point  out  that  drainage  is  only  a part 
of  a small  matter  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  a building,  and  to  trans- 
fer the  major  part  would  I think  be 
wrong.  I do  not  think  developers  have 
anything  like  as  much  contact  with  the 
borough  council,  as  they  have  with  the 
district  surveyor  or  the  London  County 
Council.  Most  of  it  is  done,  as  far  as 
the  London  County  Council  area  is  con- 
cerned, through  the  District  Surveyor. 

12435.  Yes,  I understand.  It  follows 
from  this,  does  it  not,  that  if,  as  has 
been  strongly  urged  upon  us  in  some 
instances,  it  were  felt  necessary  to  have 
some  authority  covering  all  Greater 
London,  one  top-tier  authority  covering 
all  Greater  London,  your  view  I think 
would  be  that  the  promulgation  of  the 
byelaws  and  the  administration  of  the 
byelaws  under  the  Building  Acts  is  more 
appropriate  really  to  the  top-tier 
authority  than  to  the  lower  tier 

authority? Mr.  Griffiths:  Certainly, 

Sir. 

12436.  That  would  be  a general 
proposition  which  T think  is  an  in- 
evitable inference  from  your  evidence, 
and  1 expect  you  would  add  the  rider 
if  you  could  extend  the  District  Surveyor 
system  throughout  the  Greater  London 
area  probably  it  would  be  to  the  good? 


1 think  it  would  be  highly  desirable. 

—Mr.  Kitchen:  I would  like  to  say  I 
have  had  it  expressed  to  me  on  occasions 
by  members  of  the  building  public  that 
they  wish  the  District  Surveyors  system 
could  be  extended  to  the  outer  London 
areas.  There  is  a little  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  way  the  law  is  interpreted  in  outer 
London. 

12437.  I suppose  there  are  advantages 
and  disadvantages  in  dealing  with  a pro- 
fessional colleague  rather  than  a com- 
mittee, are  there  not? Mr.  Kennard : 

There  is  one  other  factor.  Where  an 
architect  has  a considerable  practice, 
and  is  operating  one  day  in  Battersea 
and  another  day  in  Sutton,  and  so  on, 
he  does  like  to  know  that  he  has  some 
idea  of  the  basic  requirements  which  he 
has  to  meet,  and  if  there  were  some 
uniform  system  or  code  operative 
throughout  Greater  London  he  would 
have  that  knowledge.— Mr.  Griffiths: 
Having  read  most  of  the  evidence  given 
by  the  metropolitan  borough  councils, 
and  trying  to  look  at  the  matter  without 
any  bias  whatsoever,  it  appeared  to  me 
they  had  not  made  a case  out  at  all.  As 
far  as  we  are  aware  there  is  no  com- 
plaint from  the  general  building  public 
so  far  as  the  building  control  in  London 
is  concerned,  and  it  appeared  to  me  all 
the  borough  councils  were  seeking  was 
more  power  for  themselves.  It  did  not 
appear  to  me  that  they  had  made  out 
the  slightest  case  for  a change,  other 
than  a change  for  change’s  sake. 

12438.  Thank  you  very  much.  You 
have  certainly  cleared  up  a lot  of  things 
which  were  not  really  clear  in  my  mind, 
and  I , think  in  the  minds  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission.  Your  visit  this 
afternoon  has  been  well  worth  while 
from  our  point  of  view,  and  we  are 
grateful  to  you  for  coming.  Thank  you 

verv  much  indeed. Thank  you  very 

much,  and  we  are  very  pleased  to  have 
been  before  you. 


( The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Mr.  D.  R.  Greig 
Mr.  A.  J.  A.  Lee 

on  behalf  of  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  of  the  R.A.C.,  A.A.  and  R.S.A.C. 
Called  and  Examined 


12439.  Chairman : May  I first  of  all 
thank  you,  gentlemen,  and  .the  com- 
mittee and  the  bodies  you  represent  for 
the  trouble  yoiu  have  taken  to  give  us 
this  memorandum,  and  to  come  and  help 
us  today.  Would  you  like  first  of  all 
either  separately,  or  together,  .to  make 
any  additional  statement  to  us  over  and 
above  what  you  have  already  said  in 
writing? Mr.  Greig : We  have  pre- 

pared, Sir,  another  short  statement, 
really  in  amplification  of  what  we  have 
said  already,  mainly  to  explain  the 
formation  of  the  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee, what  it  does,  and  a few  personal 
details  about  ourselves,  and  then  one  or 
two  additional  items  bearing  on  the 
memorandum  already  submitted,  if  that 
is  convenient  to  you? 

12440.  Certainly,  by  all  means. 

The  Standing  Joint  Committee  of  the 
R.A.C.,  A.A.  and  R.S.A.C.  has  already 
been  privileged  to  submit  a memoran- 
dum on  London  traffic  administration, 
and  we  are  glad  of  .this  opportunity  of 
answering  .any  questions  which  members 
of  the  Commission  might  wish  to  ask 
in  regard  to  the  views  which  we  have 
expressed  rin  .the  memorandum. 

It  is  felt  that  it  might  be  helpful  to 
the  Commission  to  have  brief  details 
in  regard  to  the  formation  and  objects 
of  the  Standing  Joint  Committee,  with 
a few  personal  details  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Lee  and  myself  who  have  been  nomi- 
nated to  represent  the  Committee  here 
today.  The  Standing  Joint  Committee 
was  formed  in  1944  to  co-ordinate  the 
views  _ of  the  _ .three  national  .motoring 
organisations  in  'this  country,  to  ensure 
that  a united  front  was  'presented  in 
comment  and  discussion  on  matters  of 
policy  affecting  'the  motoring  .public. 
The  Committee  consists  of  twelve  mem- 
bers, four  being  nominated  by  each  .of 
the  three  (motoring  organisations,  namely, 
the  Royal  Automobile  Club,  the  Auto- 
mobile Association  and  the  Royal 
Scottish  Automobile  Club.  The  Com- 
mittee meets  quarterly,  we  have  in 
fact  had  a meeting  this  morning,  and 
from  time  to  time  sub-committees  are 
appointed  (to  consider  specific  matters  of 


.interest.  Such  was  the  case  in  regard  to 
the  submission  .of  evidence  to  the  Royal 
Commission.  The  three  Secrotaries(  of 
-the  Committee  are  the  senior  executives 
of  .the  three  .constituent  members  of  the 
Committee,  and  Mr.  Lee  and  I are  .the 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Committee. 
Mr.  Lee  is  also  a solicitor  on  the  staff 
of  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  and  is 
their  Public  Policy  Executive.  1 am  the 
Parliamentary  Officer  of  the  Automobile 
Association.  We  both  have  responsi- 
bilities .in  regard  to  .the  general  super- 
vision of  the  Highways  and  Traffic 
Departments  of  our  respective  organisa- 
tions. 1 think  I should  perhaps  add 
that  Mr.  Lee  and  I .are  both  members 
of  the  London  and  Home  Counties 
Traffic  Advisory  Committee.  We  were 
appointed  to  that  Committee  by  the 
Minister  of  Transport  to  represent  the 
interests  of  private  motor  vehicle  users, 
and  not  specifically  to  represent  our 
organisations.  Jn  this  respect  our  posi- 
tion is  perhaps  a little  delicate  in  that, 
through  our  membership  of  the  Traffic 
Advisory  Committee,  we  sometimes 
obtain  confidential  information  on 
matters  which  would  not  necessarily  be 
known  to  us  as  officials  .of  the  motoring 
organisations. 

In  the  memorandum  which  we  have 
submitted  the  Standing  Joint  Committee 
has  attempted  to  outline  the  present 
.position  in  regard  to  London  traffic 
administration,  and  bias  indicated  that  in 
the  view  of  the  motoring  organisations 
the  administrative  arrangements  are  too 
complex  to  achieve  satisfactory  results. 
It  is  suggested  that  no  real  .progress  can 
be  made  in  bringing  about  an  improve- 
ment in  London’s  traffic  and  transport 
arrangements  unless  there  is  a much 
stronger  sense  of  central  direction  than 
exists  at  present.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  define  how  that  .objective  should 
.be  achieved.  We  should  like  to  take 
this  .opportunity  of  stressing  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  motoring  organisations 
any  authority  which  might  eventually  be 
made  responsible  for  the  co-ordination 
of  London’s  traffic  should  have  a strong 
traffic  engineering  section. 
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■We  have  referred  in  our  memorandum 
to  the  delays  caused  by  the  present 
system  of  traffic  administration.  It 
would  not  be  our  wish  to  go  into  detail 
on  this  point,  because  we  feel  that  there 
are  others  better  qualified  to  provide 
any  detailed  information  which  may  be 
required.  We  could  perhaps  mention  as 
an  example  the  proposal  to  construct  a 
fly-over  at  .Hammersmith  Broadway. 
The  motoring  organisations  have  for 
long  been  convinced  that  this  would  be 
needed  ,in  addition  to  the  roundabout 
which  has  recently  been  constructed,  and 
the  Standing  Joint  Committee  led  a 
deputation  to  the  London  County 
Council  in  1955  to  put  forward  the  case 
for  the  immediate  construction  of  a fly- 
over, a proposal  Which  had  been  under 
consideration  for  a considerable  time. 
Agreement  between  the  various  authori- 
ties could  not  be  obtained  at  that  time, 
hoiwcvcr,  and  it  is  only  very  recently  that 
(he  signal  has  been  given  to  go  ahead 
with  a flyover  at  Hammersmith  which  we 
have  been  convinced  for  a long  time 
is  really  necessary. 

If  it  would  be  of  interest  to  the  Com- 
mission wo  could  also  refer  to  the 
delays  in  carrying  out  a comprehensive 
signposting  scheme  in  London.  In  1949 
the  motoring  organisations  drew  the 
attention  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
to  the  need  for  a comprehensive  and 
co-ordinated  signposting  scheme  for 
London.  An  experimental  scheme  using 
temporary  signs  was  carried  out  by  the 
motoring  organisations  in  1950,  and  this 
was  extended  in  1953.  In  the  meantime 
—in  August,  1950— a Working  Party 
was  formed  on  which  the  A.A.  and  the 
R.A.C.  were  represented,,  to  prepare  a 
permanent  scheme  on  the  principal 
routes  out  of  London  and  around 
London.  Local  authorities  were  repre- 
sented on  this  Working  Party  and  there 
was  considerable  discussion  as  to  what 
was  the  best  thing  to  do  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  scheme,  but  in  1952,  a 
Report  was  presented  to  the  Minister 
recommending  a through-route  system 
using  signs  with  a yellow  background 
and  a local  route  system  using  signs 
with  a blue  background.  By  October, 
1955,  the  through-route  system  was 
largely  completed,  except  in  one  or 
two  areas  where  the  local  authorities 
bad  declined  to  co-operate.  You  cannot 
have  a comprehensive  through-route 
system  if  you  are  left  'high  and  dry  at 
certain  'points  on  the  route.  By  the 
end  of  1958  the  'through-route  scheme 
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was  completed ; by  then  the  local  sign- 
posting scheme  was  well  advanced,  but 
even  now  it  is  still  not  finished  although 
it  is  ten  years  since  we  first  approached 
the  'Ministry  of  Transport,  and  it  was 
agreed  there  was  the  need  for  a com- 
prehensive scheme. 

12441.  Is  that  why  when  driving  out 
to  Wood  Green  the  other  night  the  only 

notice  I could  find  was  to  Harwich? 

That  is  quite  apart  from  the  comprehen- 
sive scheme. 

12442.  The  yellow  notices. Quite 

apart  from  the  comprehensive  scheme, 
an  isolated  scheme  which  a particular 
Minister  thought  would  be  a good  idea. 
I think  this  delay  is  in  large  measure 
due  to  the  need  to  obtain  the  co-opera- 
tion of  local  authorities  at  each  stage  of 
the  preparation  of  the  scheme.  Each 
stage  is  referred  back  for  comments  to 
local  authorities  right  through.  I have 
quoted  two  examples  which  it  was 
thought  might  be  of  interest  to  the  Com- 
mission. It  is  not  wished  to  add  to,  or 
to  modify  in  any  way,  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  our  memorandum,  and  Mr. 
Lee  and  I will  now  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  questions  on  points  which  might 
be  of  interest. 

Chairman : Thank  you  very  much 
indeed.  We  shall  want  to  ask  some 
questions,  and  we  hope  to  get  a good 
deal  of  help  from  you,  because  you  do 
understand  what  we  are  concerned  with 
is  not  policy.  What  we  are  concerned 
with  is  the  machinery  of  government 
whereby  policy  is  laid  down,  and  also 
the  machinery  of  government  through 
which  the  policy  once  laid  down  is 
carried  into  executive  effect.  I do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  to  emphasise  that, 
but  we  must  keep  that  in  mind,  because 
if  we  start  talking  about  London  traffic 
we  are  disposed  sometimes  to  spread  our 
net  wider  than  our  terms  of  reference 
go.  Mr.  Cadbury? 

12443.  Mr.  Cadbury : I was  going  to 
start  with  the  same  point  that  the  Chair- 
man has  just  made.  In  your  written 
evidence  you  conclude  by  pointing  out 
the  need  for  the  changes  in  the  local 
government  structure,  government  struc- 
ture if  you  like,  that  will  provide  an 
effective  answer  to  what  is  quite  clearly 
one  of  the  major  problems  of  the 
Greater  London  area.  Now  while  I can 
quite  understand  that  you,  as  represent- 
ing the  Motor  Users  Association,  are 
not  concerned  with  the  structure  of  local 
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government  as  such,  you  must,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  London  Traffic  Advisory 
Committee,  be  conscious  of  the  defects 
in  the  present  system,  and  I think  that 
we  take  a particular  interest  in  the 
London  Traffic  Advisory  Committee  as 
it  was  the  only  result  of  our  predeces- 
sors’ activities  in  1921.  The  Ullswater 
Commission  reported  with  the  result  that 
the  London  Traffic  Advisory  Committee 
was  created,  and  by  the  traffic  chaos  of 
the  capital,  one  is  a little  doubtful  as  to 
whether  it  was  an  entirely  satisfactory 
instrument!  But,  quite  seriously,  we  are 
- very  concerned  with  how  this  thing  can 
be  done,  and  I am  going  to  ask  you 
one  quite  simple  question.  As  far  _ as 
you  are  concerned  your  Association 
covers  the  whole  country,  you  are  not 
only  concerned  with  the  London  prob- 
lem?  'The  whole  country,  Sir. 

12444.  Now  various  other  forms  of 
local  government  are  available  for 
examination  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  one  of  the  suggestions  that  we 
have  received  has  been  that  if  in  London 
there  was  the  equivalent  of  a series  of 
county  boroughs  it  would  be  very  much 
better.  I am  not  suggesting  that  we  have 
only  received  that,  we  have  received  con- 
trary evidence  as  well.  Tn  this  matter 
of  trunk  road  construction  which  is 
intimately  connected,  some  of  the  large 
county  boroughs  outside  London  may 
or  may  not  in  your  opinion  be  achiev- 
ing— nobody  has  got  a satisfactory  answer 
—more  satisfactory  results  than  the  pat- 
tern of  government  in  London  is  pro- 
ducing. Now  there  may  be  a lot  of 
reasons  for  that,  and.  I do  not  really 
want  to  suggest  the  way  in  which  you 
should  answer  the  question,  but  it  is  not 
only  a question  of  planning  better  roads 
and  traffic  flow,  it  is,  as  the  Chairman 
has  pointed  out,  the  execution  of  those 
plans,  and  there  are  certain  other  fac- 
tors, such  as  in  the  great  county 
boroughs  where  road  transport  comes 
under  the  same  local  authority  as  the 
responsibility  for  making  the  roads  and 
dealing  with  other  matters. Yes. 

12445.  I want  you  at  this  moment  to 
consider  from  your  experience  as  organi- 
sations concerned  with  motoring  the  com- 
parison .between  ithe  , pattern  which  we 
have  in  London  and,  shall  we  say,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  a county  borough. 
I am  not  meaning  that  that  necessarily 
would  mean  that  we  should  feel  that 
you  were  recommending  a county 
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borough  status  for  London,  but  it  would 
be  vary  helpful  if  you  could  just  make 

that  comparison. Mr.  Lee : If  I might 

make  some  brief  comments  on  that 
point,  I think  the  first  thing  to  take  into 
consideration  is  from  our  experience  we 
would  feel  that  conditions  are  very  much 
more  complex  in  the  wide  area  covered 
by  London’s  traffic  than  in  most  other 
comparable  cities.  That  is  referring  back 
to  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  London 
and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory  j 
Committee.  An  initial  .point  which  we  j 
might  make  is  that  the  London  traffic  ; 
area  seems  to  be  extremely  large  and  to  j 
cover  areas  which  really  do  not  directly 
concern  the  control  of  traffic  in  the  centre  j 
of  London.  I think  that  probably  springs 
from  past  history,  that  the  circumstances 
which  caused  the  creation  of  the  London 
and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory 
Committee  were  not  entirely  comparable 
with  the  circumstances  which  now  require 
matters  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  committee 
under  its  terms  of  reference. 

12446.  Chairman : You  know  how  the 
area  came  into  existence,  do  you  not? 
Yes. 

12447.  It  was  done  in  a very  great 
hurry  and  they  adopted  the  area  of  the 
London  and  Home  Counties  Electricity 

Authority. Such  places  as  Guildford 

cannot  be  said  to  directly  concern  the 
control  of  traffic  in  London. 

12448.  Guildford  is  . actually  in  tile 
area  because  it  was  included  in  the  elec- 
tricity area  at  an  earlier  date. Yes, 

I think  so  far  as  the  comparison  goes 
with  other  areas  they  have  the  advan- 
tage that  not  having  such  complex 
arrangements  there  is  much  more  uni- 
formity of  control  and  we  are  very 
anxious  to  see  as  much  concentration  of 
power  as  possible  in  one  hand  in  regard 
to  London’s  traffic. 

12449.  Mr.  Cadbury:  How  many 

members  are  there  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee?  Forty-five,  I think,  is  the 

number,  Sir. 

12450.  The  representation  is  very 
varied  indeed  and  their  powers  are  purely 

advisory. Mr.  Greig : They  are 

advisory,  and  45  is  the  figure. 

12451.  Could  I ask  who  do  they 
advise? — * — Mr.  Lee:  They  advise  the 
Minister. 
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12452.  Have  they  a responsibility  for 

initiating  ideas? Mr.  Greig:  They 

could  do  so  but  in  point  of  fact  it  does 
not  happen  . that  way.  The  ideas 
originate  from  the  police,  or  sometimes 
from  the  Ministry,  or  sometimes  from 
a local  authority,  and  they  are  put  to 
the  advisory  committee. 

12453.  Chairman:  And  sometimes 

from  the  motoring  associations? 

Indeed,  yes. 

12454.  Mr.  Cadbury:  This  is  a body 
without  any  staff  except  a purely  secre- 
tarial staff — there  is  no  research  organisa- 
tion?  No.  Of  course  they  can  draw 

on  the  Road  Research  Laboratory 
through  thle  Ministry  if  required,  but  they 
have  no  research  organisation  them- 
selves. The  Minister  is  not  obliged  to 
accept  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee and  on  occasions  he  does  not  do 
so. 

12455.  You  see,  there  are  one  or  two 
problems  like  overspill  and  town  plan- 
ning and  the  planning  and  execution  of 
roads  in  which  some  of  the  witnesses 
that  have  come  before  us  have  said  that 
this  is  too  big  a thing  for  local  govern- 
ment, it  must  rest  with  the  Minister. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  planning,  which 
includes  road  planning,  the  answer  to 
that  which  is  given  by  other  witnesses 
is  that  the  .Ministry  cannot  be  both  advo- 
cate and  judge.  We  all  accept  'the  fact 
that  central  government  must  have  the 
last  word  but  the  system  of  government 
which  we  have  recognised  for  all  other 
fields  in  this  country  is  that  (the  local 
government  authorities  bring  things  up 
and  finally  they  get  approved  or  dis- 
approved, and  mixing  up  the  Minister’s 
judicial  powers  with  that  of  initiating 
things  is  something  which  a good  many 
witnesses  who  have  come  before  us  have 
pointed  out  makes  bis  position  impossi- 
ble. We  are  seeking  very  hard — and  we 
want  -all  the  help  we  can  'get — .for  some 
suggestions  as  to  the  .pattern  of  govern- 
ment—I think  I ought  to  say  of  local 
government — which  can  .handle  so  vast  a 
problem  as  (the  Greater  London  road 
and  traffic  problem.  If  I may  say  so, 
I was  a little  disappointed  that  you  have 
merely  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
our  doing  -our  job  properly,  rather  than 
suggesting  to  us  how  you,  who  have  had 
experience  of  the  -London  Traffic  Advi- 
sory Committee,  would  if  you  had  the 
power  to-  do  so  suggest  that  this  should 
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toe  dealt  with,  or  what  sort  of  pattern 
you  would  create  if  it  was  within  your 
power  ,to  do  so.  I think  we  really  are 
very  troubled  to-  know  what  is  'the  right 
answer ; we  have  had  such  a lot  of  con- 
flicting evidence. Mr.  Lee:  Could  I 

make  some  comments  on  that  which.  I 
think  might  help  a little?  We  appre- 
ciate you  have  a much  wider  sphere  of 
influence  to  consider  (than  the  question 
of  (traffic  on  which  we  must  concentrate 
our  views,  but,  from  our  own  to  some 
extent  biased  view,  we  would  very  much 
like  to  see  traffic  divorced  from  other 
matters  so  that  it  will  receive  concen- 
trated attention,  and  our  committee 
would  support  dhe  idea  of  some  form  of 
independent  body  to  deal  with  traffic. 

Chairman : You  say  to  deal  with 
traffic.  That  is  much  too  compendious 
a term.  Do  you  mean  to  construct 
roads,  or  plan  roads,  or  enforce  the 
economic  use  of  existing  roads,  to  deal 
with  traffic  lights  and  roundabouts  and 
minor  improvements  and  pedestrian 
crossings  and  pedestrian  guard  rails  and 
things  of  that  kind? 

12456.  Mr.  Cadbury:  And,  if  I may 
say  so,  public  transport  and  rail  trans- 
port in  so  far  as  it  inevitably  has  an 
effect  on  the  traffic  problem.  We  have 
taken  evidence  this  morning  from  the 
local  authority  of  Merton  and  Morden, 
which  is  surrounding  the  Morden  termi- 
nus of  the  Northern  Underground  rail- 
way and  is  also  the  terminus  of  a great 
many  bus  routes,  and  in  discussing 
traffic  with  them  it  is  quite  clear  that 
their  -concern  is  for  problems  which  are 
merely  transport  rather  than  traffic  lights 
and  roundabouts,  although  the  one  js 
created  by  the  other.  So  I think  in 
dealing  w-ith  traffic  it  is  wider  even  than 

the  Chairman  said. il  was  using  traffic 

in  Its  widest  sense  so  far  as  it  concerns 
matters  which  directly  affect  the  inter- 
ests of  private  motorists.  There  may  be 
practical  limits  in  regard  to  the  extent 
to  which  one  can  spread  the  umbrella 
with  regard  to  traffic  matters,  but  that 
was  my  intention. 

12457.  I want  to  impress  upon  you 
that  it  would  seem  the  difficulty  of  set- 
ting up  a simple  ad  hoc  body  to  be  the 
London  Traffic— not  advisory  but  execu- 
tive authority— is  that  it  has  got  to  touch 
local  authority  policy,  transport  policy, 
planning  policy,  at  every  point,  and  in 
government  you  have  got  to  have  some 
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sort  of  a machine  which  will  run 
smoothly.  It  sounds  very  nice  to  say 
“ Let  us  set  up  just  one  authority  ” but 
we,  as  you  point  out,  are  not  concerned 
only  with  traffic,  we  have  to  look  at 
some  of  these  other  things  which  are 
related  to  traffic  because  planning  is  re- 
lated to  road  planning,  densities  of  popu- 
lation and  location  of  industry  which 
are  all  part  of  planning  are  related  to  the 
traffic  which  will  result  from  decisions 
on  those  points,  and  so  we  cannot  just 
shut  traffic  up  into  a nice  little  com- 
partment. But  as  representing  experi- 
enced traffic  engineers  ...  Do  I call 
you  that? Mr.  Greig:  lit  is  a con- 

troversial term. 

12458.  I wanted  to  get  your  experience 
in  so  far  as  this  body  is  concerned. 
Having  read  their  latest  report  am  I clear 
that  you  do  not  feel  the  Traffic  Advisory 
Committee  as  set  up  is  sufficient,  it  is 
not  by  itself  the  answer? Most  cer- 

tainly. As  it  is  at  the  moment  it  concerns 
itself  with  matters  of  detail — waiting 
restrictions  and  matters  like  that — it 
really  does  not  deal  with  the  overall 
problem  to  my  mind  in  the  way  it  should 
do. 

Mr.  Cadbury:  Is  the  body  that  you 
contemplate  setting  up  which  will  deal 
with  traffic  a body  of  this  type  with 
representation  from  various  bodies  but 
with  executive  powers  with  a staff  and 
teeth  in  it? 

12459.  Chairman:  Before  we  ask  that, 
Mr.  Cadbury,  could  we  ask  what  it  is 

contemplated  it  should  do? -Well,  I 

would  think  it  would  deal  with  the  main 
traffic  routes  and  planning  of  main  traffic 
■routes,  rather  than  residential  roads 
something  like  the  trunk  road  system 
■throughout  the  country,  because  what 
is  needed  is  continuity  of  main  routes, 
radial  or  ring  roads.  The  difficulty  is 
that  in  London  local  residential  roads 
are  becoming  through  roads  themselves, 
but  if  one  has  a good  pattern  of  main 
routes  operating  they  would  revert  to' 
residential  roads. 

12460.  Mr.  Cadbury:  When  the 

Minister  decides  to  make  a London  to 
Birmingham  motorway  'he  goes,  to  the 
■local  authority  and  says  “ Will  you 
undertake  to  survey  and  undertake  the 
details  of  the  motorway  I want  to  pass 
roughly  through  your  county?  ” Would 
you  envisage  that  your  London  Com- 
mittee would  deal  with  the  local  autho- 


rities in  planning  their  motorways? 

I think  they  would  have  to  consult,  Sir. 
They  must  consult  local  authorities  on 
the  line  of  route  to  go  through  a par- 
ticular area.  I do  not  see  how  you  could 
avoid  it  because  otherwise  it  would 
possibly  clash  with  their  own  local  plan- 
ning ; therefore  there  must  be  consulta- 
tion, l suppose,  but  I think  that  body 
would  have  to  have  powers  for  very 
firm  recommendations  which  the 
Minister  would  have  to  decide  upon. 

12461.  It  is  still  only  advisory?—— 
Mr.  Lee:  I would  think  that  it  could 
have  executive  powers  subject  to  some 
measure  of  control  by  the  Minister  on 
matters  of  principle. 

12462.  I think  the  Minister  would 
have  to  approve  the  plans  but  in  my 
opinion  there  is  a lot  of  difference 
between  an  advisory  committee  and  a 
committee  which  had  the  responsibility 
of  executing  the  plans,  not  a committee 

but  an  organisation. 1 think  -we 

certainly  envisage  any  authority  having 
teeth  and  one  of  the  problems  at  the 
moment  is  that  it  is  a question  of  con- 
sultation and  agreement  and  with  so 
many  bodies  to  consult  and  secure  agree- 
ment from,  there  is  always  liable  to  be 
delay. 

12463.  You  said  that  you  thought  its 
first  main  problem  should  be  the  plan- 
ning of  main  traffic  routes,  Mr.  Greig. 
The  Nugent  Committee  has  made  a 
report  on  what  it  considers  to  be  the 
pattern  of  main  traffic  routes  within  the 
London  County  Council  area.  Would 
your  committee  take  over  from  the 
London  County  Council  assuming  the 
same  pattern  of  government  in  the  future 
■as  there  has  been  in  the  past?  Would 
your  committee  take  over  from  i tire 
London  County  Council  that  function? 
— — -Mr.  Greig:  The  function,  do  you 
mean,  of  putting  a plan  of  this  sort  into 
effect? 

12464.  Making  the  plan  to  start  with? 
Yes,  making  the  plan  itself. 

12465.  Sir  John  Wrigley : You  refer 
to  this  as  an  independent  road  authority. 
Wha.t  sort  of  body  do  you  picture, 
appointed  by  the  Minister  or  indirectly 

elected? Mr.  Lee:  I think  it  would 

have  to  ibe  appointed  by  the  Minister 
to  Ibe  .independent. 

12466.  So  it  is  an  .appointed  body, 
nothing  to  do  with  local  government? 
Mr.  Greig : Yes,  il  think  that  is  so. 
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Mr.  Cadbury,  ils  it  like  the  Water 
Board? 

12467.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  No,  the 

Water  Board  is  appointed  from  within 
local  government.  As  I understand — 
and  this  is  the  point  I wanted  to  clear — 
this  is  a body  of  people  appointed  by 
the  Minister,  more  like  a Regional 

Hospital  Board. Mr.  Lee : We  would 

like  to  see  this  body  quite  distinct  from 
all  extraneous  influences,  so  that  it  does 
not  have  to  satisfy  one  party  or  another. 
— Mr.  Greig:  Reference  has  been  made 
to  .the  Nugent  Committee  report. 
There  are  various  views  om  whether  this 
plan  is  really  an  adequate  plan  at  all 
for  London  because  it  starts  oil  with  .the 
assumption  there  should  be  a certain 
amount  of  money  available  and  bases 
a plan  on  that  money ; whereas  the  only 
realistic  way  of  doing  it  is  to  see  what  is 
required  what  it  would  cost  and  then 
how  one  could  raise  the  money.  The 
Committee  has  fitted  a plan  to  an 
assumed  amount  of  money  and  I do  not 
think  you  can  tackle  London’s  roads  that 
way. 

12468.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I have  read 
■this  report  with  great  care  and  have 
compared  it  with  the  amount  of  work 
which  is  'being  executed  in  the  county 
borough  of  Birmingham.  It  would 
appear  that  Birmingham  seems  to  be 
running  at  about  two  or  three  times  this 
speed  .although  the  problems,  though 
severe  enough,  .are  nothing  lake  as  bad 
as  in  London.  That  iis  partly  why  I 
asked  you  at  the  outset  whether  you  had 
any  comparison  in  your  mind  between 
an  autonomous  county  borough  working 
out  its  own  solution  and  the  very  mixed 
pattern  of  local  government  and  central 
government  in  London  which  I think  is 

not  getting  on  so  fast? 1 would  think 

a county  borough  engineer  with  a traffic 
engineering  section  to  assist  him  could 
obviously  make  a better  success  of 
planning  roads  than  a number  of 
authorities  each  with  their  own  interests. 
It  would  certainly  be  a better  system,,  but 
of  course  London  is  so.  very  large  and 
the  .question  is  whether  you  can  achieve 
that. 

12469.  I find  it  difficult  to  see  how 
your  autonomous  authority  working  in 
what  must  be  very  much  the  field  of 
local  government,  because  it  touches 
local  government  at  so  many  points,,  can 
operate  .with  any  hope  of  progress  as 
smoothly  as  a recast,  if  you  like — I do 
not  knoiw  in  what  form— pattern  of 


local  government  .which  itself  will  do 
the  initiating.  I am  .putting  it  to  you  if 
you  say  a county  .borough  does  work 
satisfactorily  as  compared  with  .the 
London  pattern  what  changes  do  you 
suggest  .in  the  .London  pattern?  You 
only  so  far  put  forward  an  ad  hoc  body 

appointed  outside  local  government. 

Mr.  Lee : It  seems  .to  be  difficult  to 
produce  any  body  which  is  not  outside 
local  government  to  achieve  a similar 
.eff  ect  to  that  which  you  have  in  oounty 
boroughs. 

12470.  We  have  had  a lot  of  solutions 
suggested  to  us,  some  of  them  with  the 
idea  of  traffic  in  mind.  We  have  had 
the  suggestion  that  the  whole  of  London 
should  be  cut  up  into  a series  of  large 
county  boroughs.  We  have  had  the  sug- 
gestion that  present  metropolitan 
boroughs  and  county  districts,  perhaps 
enlarged,  should  have  most-purpose 
authority  and  there  should  be  a central 
major  authority  for  such  things  as  the 
traffic  job,  but  I think  we  are  none  of 
us  in  any  doubt  about  the  problem ; it 
is  really  its  solution  we  want  to  see  our 
way  to. Yes. 

12471.  Chairman:  Arising  out  of  that 
point,  Mr.  Cadbury,  may  I put  this  to 
Mr.  Greig  and  Mr.  Lee?  Have  you  read 
the  evidence  put  to  us  by  the  Ministry 
of  Transport? Mr.  Greig:  Yes. 

12472.  Do  you  happen  to  have  it 
before  you? Yes,  indeed,  Sir. 

12473.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to 
look  at  page  176,  at  sub-paragraphs  (a) 
and  (b)  of  43 — (c)  is  on  a different  point. 
Paragraph  43  (a)  suggests  that  if  there 
were  created  a top  tier  authority  for  the 
Royal  Commission  area  or  a substantial 
part  of  it,  then  it  should  be  the  function 
of  that  authority  to  ensure  that  traffic 
policies  were  made  and  carried  out 
uniformly  throughout  the  area,  etc.  I 
think  you  can  take  it  that  a top-tier 
authority  there  means  something  like  an 
amalgamation  of  London,  Middlesex 
and  possibly  parts  of  some  of  the  other 
counties.  Now,  if — I will  not  ask  you 
to  say  whether  you  would  prefer  a top- 
tier  authority  of  that  kind  or  not— but 
if  there  were  such  a top-tier  authority  do 
you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  Minister’s 
suggestion  as  to  the  functions  that  it 

should  perform? Mr.  Lee:  I do  not 

think  we  should  disagree  with  its  func- 
tions but  whether  it  would  manage  to 
carry  them  out  satisfactorily  would 
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remain  to  be  seen  on  the  set-up  which 
would  be  arranged. 

12474.  I agree  about  that.  _ Now, 
would  you  look  at  (A)?  Here  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  functions  should  be  the 
same  as  under  (a)  but  the  constitution 
of  the  authority  cut  out.  The  Minister 
says  this : “ Alternatively  there  might  be 
created  a separate  executive  agency  to 
carry  out  these  functions  somewhat  on 
the  lines  of  the  traffic  commissions  or 
authorities  so  successfully  employed  in 
America  ” and  it  goes  on  “ Such  an 
agency  would  be  required  to  publish  an 
annual  report  which  could  be  debated  in 
Parliament.”  Are  you  familiar  with  the 
traffic  commissions  or  agencies  success- 
fully employed  in  America  to  which  the 

Minister  refers? We  have  received 

considerable  information  from  our 
friends  in  America  stressing  that  this 
does  produce  the  result.  Of  course  they 
have  had  traffic  problems  much  longer 
than  we  have  and  it  has  really  been  the 
natural  development  in  America  to  pro- 
duce this  sort  of  system.  We  have  ex- 
pressed strong  views  that  traffic 
engineering  of  the  American  kind  is 
extremely  desirable  not  only  in  London 
but  in  the  whole  country. 

12475.  The  whole  question  is  that 
these  agencies  are  superimposed  on  the 
American  Authorities.  The  Triboro’  was 
not  built  by  any  of  the  municipal  autho- 
rities. You  have  not  really  thought  this 

out? 1 could  not  say  we  have 

detailed  knowledge  of  the  internal  work- 
ings of  the  administration. 

12476.  I am  anxious  not  to  go  away 
with  the  impression  that  the  suggestion 
you  are  making  is  simply  that  you  would 
like  something  done.  We  feel  we  are 
entitled  to  a little  bit  of  help  as  to  what 
that  something,  in  the  view  of  witnesses, 

should  be. Mr.  Greig : We  have 

rather  felt  as  motoring  associations  that 
the  main  object  of  putting  in  our  memo- 
randum was  to  draw  attention  to  our  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  present  arrange- 
ments and  we  have  not  attempted  to 
enter  into  the  realms  of  the  set-up  of 
local  government. 

12477.  Then  may  I take  the  two 
examples  you  gave  in  your  opening 
statement,  the  first  an  example  of  new 
road  construction  and  the  other  the 
more  economic  use  of  existing  roads,  the 
first  one  the  Hammersmith  flyover  and 
the  other  the  process  of  signposting. 
Niow,  you  have  been  unhappy  about  the 


time  taken  to  get  the  flyover  at  Ham- 
mersmith authorised — it  is  not  con- 
structed yet  of  course  and  will  not  be 
for  some  considerable  time.  In  your 
judgment  and  in  your  experience  was 
that  delay  due  to  inadequacy  in  the 
machinery  for  coming  to  a conclusion 
on  such  a matter  or  was  it  due  to  the 
inability  of  the  central  government  to 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  L.C.C.  an 
adequate  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose? 

1 believe  in  that  case  the  former 

because  we  understand  the  Ministry  was 
anxious  to  go  ahead  at  an  earlier  date 
but  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  agree- 
ment between  the  L.C.C.  and  the 
Hammersmith  Borough  _ Council  as 
regards  the  need  for  starting  it  at  that 
particular  time. 

1247S.  That  is  very  important.  Would 

you  mind  enlarging  on  that? We  fell 

for  a long  time  that  a flyover  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Cromwell  Road  exten- 
sion and  we  knew  at  that  time  that  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  took  a similar 
view.  We  led  a delegation  to  the  L.C.C. 
to  put  forward  the  case  on  traffic  grounds 
for  creating  a flyover. 

12479.  Was  that  in  1955? Yes, 

because  we  felt  that  the  roundabout 
when  constructed  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  deal  with  the  traffic.  We  were  told 
it  would  probably  suffice  and  the  flyover 
could  be  built  at  a later  date  if  found 
to  be  necessary.  If  has  been  found  to  be 
necessary  and  we  think  the  two  could 
have  gone  ahead  simultaneously  and  we 
would  have  had  an  efficient  traffic  system. 

12480.  But  what  held  it  up?  Was  it 
that  the  Minister  did  not  agree  with  you? 

He  did  indeed,  but  he  was  unable 

to  impose  his  will  on  the  parties  con- 
cerned, we  think. 

12481.  Was  it  that  the  L.C.C.  did  not 
agree  with  you?- — They  indicated  they 
were  not  prepared  to  alter  their  views 
when  we  led  our  deputation. 

12482.  It  is  frightfully  important  to 
know  in  practical  illustrations  of  this 
kind  whether  it  was  a difference  of 
opinion  of  policy,  which  can  happen  with 
any  authority,  or  whether  it  was  the 
absence  or  division  of  authority  which 
brought  about  the  delay,  and  I get  the 
impression  that  you  said  two  things — 
one,  it  was  a difference  of  opinion 
between  the  L.C.C.  and  Hammersmith, 
and  the  other  was  that  it  was  a differ- 
ence of  opinion  really  between  the  whole 
nexus  of  authority  and  yourselves  and 
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the  Minister  as  to  what  would  be.  neces- 
sary and  when.  Now,  it  is  important 
to  separate  out  these  strands  and  see 
which  is  which. — —We  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Minister  was  anxious 
that  this  scheme  should  go  ahead  at  the 
same  time  as  the  construction  of  ithe  road 
at  ground  level,  hut  the  L.C.C.  was  mot 
prepared  as  far  as  we  could  tell  to  say 
that  it  was  necessary  at  that  time,  and 
we  believe  that  the  Hammersmith 
Borough  Council,  though  we  had  no 
dealings  with  it,  took  the  same  view  as 
the  L.C.C.  The  Minister  although  T 
think  he  was  convinced  there  was  a need 
was  not  prepared  to  force  the  issue  at 
that  time. 

12483.  Forcing  the  issue  meant  with 
the  limited  amount  of  money  available  if 
they  put  the  Hammersmith  flyover  on 
they  would  have  to  drop  something  else? 
So  the  real  reason  may  have  been  the 
lack  of  adequate  funds  available  to  local 
government.  The  L.C.C.  get  a certain 
amount  promised  to  them  perhaps  three 
or  five  years  ahead  and  they  have  all 
kinds  of  projects  queued  up  for  20  years 
on  their  list.  'If  they  can  get  a certain 
amount  of  money  from  the  beginning 
certain  items  can  be  moved  up  a bit  and 
more  can  be  done  in  the  year  than  could 
otherwise  have  been  done,  but  it  may 
well  have  been  that  Hammersmith  Fly- 
over had  to  remain  fairly  low  in  the 
queue  because  of  priority  given  to  some- 
thing else.  You  do  not  know  about  that, 

do  you? 1 think  that  was  a fact,  but  1 

think  that  highlights  the  problem  as  to 
who  is  to  have  overall  authority  for  the 
planning,  because  here  we  have  a new 
road  into  Hammersmith  Broadway  and 
logically  you  should  complete  that  aind 
have  a maw  route  into  Town.  But  the 
L.C.C.  took  over  and  they  had  different 
plans ; therefore  you  cannot  do  that  as 
you  could  with  overall  planning. 

12484.  Now  you  are  bringing  another 
consideration  in,  namely  lack  of  co- 
ordination?-— You  have  Middlesex  with 
the  Ministry's  backing  going  ahead  with 
the  road  as  far  as  Hammersmith  Broad- 
way and  on  reaching  Hammersmith 
Broadway  the  L.C.C.  say  they  would 
prefer  to  spend  the  money  on  something 
else. 

12485.  Supposing  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  says  you  can  only  have 
so  much  for  roads.  The  Ministry  of 
Transport  then  have  to  decide  how  much 
to  spend  in  London  and  how  much  in 
32635 
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other  parts  of  the  country,  and  £X  is 
available  to  London.  The  Minister  tells 
the  L.C.C.  ithat  for  the  next  year  they 
can  reckon  on  having  £X  to  spend.  The 
L.C.C.  has  already  got  a whole  list  of 
projects  in  order  of  priority  as  far  as 
they  can  put  them,  and  how  much  they 
can  do  this  year  or  next  year  or  the  year 
after  depends  on  how  much  the  Minister 
can  make  available  to  them.  Hitherto 
it  has  only  been  made  available  year  by 
year.  Now  what  is  the  L.C.C.  to  do? 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  a 
question  of  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment as  whether  the  central  government 
has  made  available  at  the  right  time  to 
the  right  authorities  a sufficient  amount 

of  money.  Now  which  is  it? Mr. 

Lee 'A.  T think  sometimes  it  is  a combina- 
tion of  the  two.  I take  it  we  would  be 
getting  beyond  our  sphere  of  reference 
if  we  said  we  ought  to  have  more  than 
£X  to  do  the  work,  but  that  undoubtedly 
has  a major  effect  on  the  problems.  If 
I would  be  in  order  to  refer  to  the  first 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Esti- 
mates, there  are  some  references  made 
in  that  report  to  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  affect  London  and  some  other 
county  boroughs  in  regard  to  conflict  of 
responsibilities.  Reference  is  particu- 
larly made  there  ito  the  Hammersmith 
situation,  pointing  out  that  a metro- 
politan borough  can  in  some  instances 
prevent  the  completion  of  a very  desir- 
able scheme  owing  to  the  existing 
financial  arrangements. 

12486.  I am  not  convinced  yet  that  it 
is  the  machinery  of  government  which 
causes  these  undoubted  inadequacies.  It 
looks  to  me  much  more  as  if  it  were 
the  inability  of  the  central  government 
to  provide  sufficient  money  at  the  right 
time.  If  that  is  true  you  would  have 
had  just  the  same  trouble  with  the 
Hammersmith  Flyover  if  you  had  had 
one  authority  with  all  the  teeth  in  the 
world  because  they  instead  of  the  L.C.C. 
would  have  had  to  decide  and  if  they 
decided  in  favour  of  Hammersmith 
Flyover  instead  of  something  else  no 
doubt  the  motoring  associations  would 
be  saying  “ Now,  look  at  this  argument 
about  something  up  on  the  Cambridge 
Road”  to  use  a hypothetical  example. 
If  the  money  is  not.  there  these  things 

are  bound  to  happen. While  there  is 

such  a complication  of  different  people 
with  different  responsibilities  it  is  far 
easier  to  pass  the  buck  as  to  whose  fault 
it  is  that  action  is  not  taken.  If  one 
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had  a concentration  at  responsibility  in 
a single  body  could  stress  the  needs  and 
press  for  the  money. — Mr.  Greig : .And 
we  believe  in  this  case  the  Ministry  did 
indicate  their  'Willingness  to  pay  their 
■proportion  oif  Ihe  grant  but  it  was  a ques- 
tion of  the  L.C.C.  having  a certain 
amount  of  money  and  they  would  prefer 
to  spend  it  in  another  part  of  .London. 

12487.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Was  the 

road  you  referred  to  a trunk  road? 

Yes,  on  'the  outskirts  of  London. 

12488.  I wondered  if  what  you  were 
saying  was  that  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  had  shown  their  view  of  the 
urgency  of  this  continuous  road  by 
paying  one  .hundred  .per  cent,  on  their 
part  of  the  road  in  Middlesex  but  in 
London  where  they  did  not  pay  one 
hundred  per  cent,  they  could  not  do 
more  than  bless  the  proceedings  but 
there  was  .an  inference  that  they  them- 
selves would  put  it  pretty  high  in  their 
.priorities  but  wihon  it  came  to  be  con- 
sidered iu  London  the  L.C.C.  did  not 

put  it  as  high  in  their  priorities. -T 

think  that  is  true.  There  ms  a lack  of 
agreement  between  the  authorities  as  to 
what  should  come  first.  We  would  have 
liked  to  see  one  .project  completed. 

12489.  Chairman ; Do  you  mean  that 
the  lack  of  the  25  per  cent,  contribution 
of  the  L.C.C.  could  hold  the  thing  up? 

Mr.  Lee:  There  are  such  things 

as  'housing  and  other  matters  which 
come  into  consideration  as  well  as  the 
responsibility  for  deciding  whether  the 
scheme  should  go  through  on  traffic 
grounds. 

12490.  Mr.  Lawson : If  you  had  this 
committee  with  teeth  or  a top  tier  body 
what  area  should  it  cover  in  your  judg- 
ment?  4 do  not  think  we  have  tried 

lo  define  exactly  what  area,  but  cer- 
tainly a very  much  smaller  area  than 
the  present  London  traffic  area. 

12491.  Would  ,it  be  smaller  than  the 

Royal  Commission  area? 1 think  it 

might  be  so. — Mr.  Greig;  1 think  it 
would  approximate  .to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission area  which  is  less  than  the 
London  Traffic  area. 

12492.  Oh,  substantially ; ours  is 

largely  the  metropolitan  police  area.- 

It  would  really  have  to  cover  the  built-up 
area  of  .London  up  to  .the  point  at  which 
you  would  be  leaving  it. 


12493  .Chairman:  Should  Staines 

Bridge  be  in  this  or  out  of  it?  The 
answer  is  obviously  .in  because  it  is  only 

just  beyond  London  Airport? -Yes,  I 

think  it  must  be. 

12494.  And  Gallows  Corner,  should 

that  be  in  or  out?- There  again  [ 

think  you  are  just  about  entering  the 
area  in  which  you  want  to  start  the  area. 

12495.  Well,  should  it  be  in  or  out? 
That  is  the  point.  Now  we  will  go 
north.  How  far  north  do  you  go  before 
you  got  out  of  the  London  traffic,  do 
you  think? 1 would  think  some- 

where near  Barnet.  Corning  round  lo  the 
north-west  you  would  go  rather  further 
into  town,  Hendon,  Mill  Hill.  If  you 
go  beyond  you  get  to  Elstree,  but  that 
is  not  necessarily  part  of  the  London 
traffic  area. 

12496.  Would  you  say  the  Watford 

area  creates  .its  own  flow? 1 think 

it  would  do.  1 think  Watford  is  a 
separate  area. 

12497.  Croydon  is  clearly  in. Yes, 

whereas  Guildford,  which  is  south-west, 
is  clearly  out. 

12498.  That  is  outside  our  area. 

Yes. 

12499.  What  is  holding  up  this  sign- 
posting business? .1  think  mainly  the 

necessity  to  obtain  agreement  'between 
the  various  authorities  concerned,  many 
of  whom  were  not  interested  so  much  in 
traffic  passing  through  their  areas  m 
in  visiting  traffic,  and  they  were  not 
anxious  to  spend  .their  funds  on  the  pro- 
vision of  signs  for  through  traffic.  Some 
went  into  it  wholeheartedly,  but  some 
hold  it  up,  but  afterwards  they  agreed 
to  do  it 

12500.  There  'was  not  an  awful  lot  of 

money  involved  in  this,  was  there? 

No,  the  money  involved  is  not  large, 
it  is  .merely  a matter  of  securing  agree- 
ment as  .to  what  should  be  done  and 
you  cannot  have  am  intelligible  scheme 
unless  every  authority  agrees  to  take 
part  in  it  and  in  this  case  they  would 
not. 

12501.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Are  you 
wanting  to  say  that  it  is  your  conviction 
that  .nothing  but  an  ad  hoc  authority 

would  do? We  believe  that  to  be 

the  most  effective  way  of  doing  it. 

12502.  Will  you  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  nothing  else  would  do? — — T think 
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that  other  systems  might  be  devised 
which  would  be  batter  than  the  existing 
one.  If  there  were  a few  large  authori- 
ties you  would  get  an  improvement  on 
the  present  system,  hut  we  think  one 
authority  is  really  desirable  for  the  whole 
area  -if  possible. 

12503.  But  really  the  Hammersmith 
case,  that  was  just  London  and  Middle- 
sex, ithey  are  pretty  big  authorities. 

Yes,  that  is  why  I say  that  would  be 
still  less  efficient  than  having  one  overall 
authority  deciding  what  is  needed  for 
the  whole  of  the  area. 

12504.  Is  it  your  feeling — because  after 
all  you  have  looked  at  a lot  of  instances 
where  these  difficulties  arise  because  of 
■the  views  of  particular  local  authorities 
—is  it  your  view  that  one  need  not  worry 
too  much  about  the  susceptibilities  of 

local  authorities  on  these  points? 1 

■think  one  must  have  regard  to  them 
obviously  but  I think  that  on  the  main 
•traffic  routes  the  overall  planning  should 
take  precedence  over  the  local  views  on 
such  matters.  I think  when  it  comes  to 
residential  areas  the  roads  there  are  more 
a matter  of  the  local  authorities.  One 
cannot  ignore  the  views  of  the  local 
authorities  on  these  matters  and  one  must 
consult  with  them  but  I think  one  must 
have  power  to  override  them  if  it  is 
necessary  for  London  as  a whole. 

12505.  Things  like  bus  stops,  taxi 
ranks,  pedestrian  crossings  have  a good 

deal  to  do  with  the  flow  of  traffic. 

Yes. 

12506.  And  obviously  local  people  will 
have  views  about  them,  will  they  not? 

1 think  those  views  must  be  taken 

into  'account  when  planning  your  road. 
You  must  so  arrange  it  that  buses  can 
stop  ait  places  where  they  are  required 
to  stop,  and  to  that  extent  you  should 
consult  local  authorities  to  find  out  what 
their  wishes  are  on  the  matter. 

12507.  When  you  say  consult,  you 
mean  consult  so  as  to  make  sure  you 
have  paid  attention  to  w-hat  they  think, 
but  that  it  should  be  possible  to  override 

them? Yes,  if  it  is  decided  it  is  not 

possible  to  accommodate  their  wishes. 
At  the  moment  schemes  tend  to  get 
shelved  rather  than  upset  the  feelings 
of  local  authorities  on  the  matter. 

12508.  What  was  your  answer  to  the 
point  the  chairman  raised.  Suppose  there 
were  to  be  a top-tier  authority  for  this 


largish  area,  something  like  the  Royal 
Commission  area,  do  you  still  think 
there  ought  to  be  an  ad  hoc  authority 

for  traffic? Mr.  Lee : We  believe 

there  would  .be  a greater  chance  of  inde- 
pendent decisions  that  way.  It  would  be 
easier  to  give  it  powers  and  be  sure  that 
isuch  powers  would  be  exercised 
independently. 

12509.  If  you  had  a top-tier  authority 
you  could  give  it  powers,  could  you  not? 

But  if  it  resulted  from  some  form 

of  amalgamation  there  might  be  some 
difficulty  at  times  in  getting  clearcut 
decisions. 

12510.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Suppose  it 
was  a top  tier  authority  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  with  certain 
specific  aspects  of  local  government  which 
.it  appeared  necessary  to  deal  with  for  a 
wide  area,  for  instance,  making  a 
regional  plan  of  London.  One  of  the 
important  things  in  a regional  plan  would 
be  to  show  the  main  roads.  If  that  plan 
was  made  and  approved  by  the  Minister 
do  you  want  to  have  a separate  traffic 
authority  planning  the  roads?  Would 
that  not  have  gone  some  way  to  secure 
the  first  objective  of  deciding  what  the 

additional  roads  should  be? Mr. 

Greig:  I think  it  would  go  a long  way 
towards  -it.  _ The  difficulty  at  the  moment 
is  that  outside  the  metropolitan  borough 
areas  you  have  several  county  authori- 
ties as  well  and  that  makes  things  very 
much  more  difficult.  If  you  had  one 
top  tier  authority  covering  a much  larger 
area  than  the  L.C.C.,  then  of  course  it 
would  overcome  many  of  the  difficulties 
we  have  at  present. 

12511.  I am  not  suggesting  this.  I am 
merely  putting  it  as  a hypothetical  pro- 
position -because  it  may  go  as  near  as 
one  could  within  local  government  to 
meet  your  objective  of  getting  the  first 
part  of  road  making,  that  is  the  planning 

of  the  -roads,  determined. Yes,  I 

believe  -that  would  go  a very  long  way 
towards  it  and  be  a considerable  improve- 
ment on  the  existing  system,  but  we  feel 
on  balance  an  entirely  independent 
authority  might  have  advantages  if  it 
were  practicable. 

Chairman : Sir  John,  does  the  witness 
really  mean  that  this  independent  autho- 
rity, or  top-tier  authority,  would  be  the 
same  authority  for  executing  all  road 
works  in  the  area,  great  or  small? 
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12512,  Sir  John  Wrigley:  I was  going 
to  put  that  question  next.  What  1 was 
dealing  with  first  was  the  plan  that  deter- 
mined what  new  roads  should  be  made 
and  what  major  improvements  there 
should  be.  I was  going  to  put  the  further 
question : do  you  think  that  the  same 
authority  need  be  responsible  for  the 

actual  execution  of  the  work? Mr. 

Lee:  I think  it  should  delegate  its 

responsibility  providing  it  has  power  to 
say  what  shall  be  done. 

12513.  I put  that  question  because  the 
ordinary  local  authorities,  the  boroughs 
and  urban  districts,  and  so  on,  have 
responsibilities  for  existing  roads.  And 
you  are  not  interested  really  in  taking 
away  from  them  what  might  be  called  a 

minor  highway  responsibility?' Mr. 

Greig:  No,  we  have  in  mind  rather  the 
main  network  of  roads. 

12514.  So  long  as  an  authority  at  the 
top  with  a knowledge  of  the  whole  area 
decides  what  roads  are  to  be  made,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  course, 
provides  in  some  way  appropriate 
finances,  and  there  is  some  obligation  on 
somebody  else  to  carry  out  that  pro- 
gramme as  money  is  available,  you  do 
not  really  mind  so  much  who  actually 
does  the  road  making? No,  provid- 

ing that  particular  authority  is  capable 
of  doing  so.  There  is  a great  difference 
between  the  different  authorities  as  to 
their  technical  ability  to  carry  out  major 
schemes. 

12515.  Assuming  there  is  a highway 
authority  regarded  as  suitable  to  carry 
out  the  normal  run  of  highway  work. 

Mr.  Lee:  To  that  question  some 

consideration  might  have  to  be  given  in 
some  instances  as  to  whether  that  would 
increase  the  cost  of  the  work.  For 
instance,  if  you  were  having  delegation 
through  a number  of  authorities  it  might 
be  a practical  consideration  whether  one 
major  job  might  be  far  cheaper  in  the 
hands  of  one  contractor. 

12516.  I would  not  suggest  it  would  be 
at  all  necessary  to  divide  it  as  between 
contractors.  I would  assume  that  if 
there  was  a long  length  of  road  to  be 
made  the  operation  would  be  considered 
and  carried  out  in  accordance  with  an 
agreed  programme. Yes. 

12517.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Suppose  in 
setting  up  the  authority  to  deal  with 
traffic  you  brought  in  the  public  trans- 
port interest  on  the  ground  that  after  all 


public  transport  is  obviously  of 
tremendous  importance  in  this,  would 
your  experience  suggest  that  in  handling 
these  problems  of  traffic  on  the  main 
through  routes  that  would  imperil  the 
interests  of  the  private  motorists?  In 
this  handling  of  the  main  through  routes 
in  London  are  there  apt  to  be  conflicts 
of  interest  between  the  private  motorist 
and  public  transport?— — Mr.  Greig : It 
would  be  easy  to  create  such  a conflict 
of  interest,  I think,  but  I do  not  think 
there  necessarily  need  be.  I think  the 
two  things  have  to  be  planned  together. 

It  might  well  be  that  public  transport 
could  be  used  quite  appreciably  to  bring 
people  into  town  from  a certain  point 
where  adequate  facilities  are  provided 
for  leaving  vehicles  and  transferring  to 
rail  from  that  point.  The  difficulty  at 
the  moment  is  if  you  bring  your  car  to 
a point  at  a reasonable  distance  from 
Central  London  you  then  try  to  park, 
which  is  often  impossible,  and  the  trains 
are  .probably  already  full.  But  things 
could  be  co-ordinated,  .1  have  no  doubt, 
if  it  were  done  in  that  way. 

12518.  But  you  would  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  if  the  problem  were 
radically  handled  there  would  be  an 

identity  of  interests? Mr.  Lee:  Not 

necessarily.  To  some  extent  there 
would.  On  the  other  hand,  there  would 
be  -bound  in  some  instances  to  be  a 
conflict,  but  that  does  not  necessarily 
.mean  it  would  not  be  right  for  some 
independent  authority  to  decide  what  is 
suitable. 

12519.  Could  you  illustrate  how  there 
might  be  a conflict  of  interest? — -I 
was  thinking  of  the  routing  of 
public  transport  and  the  siting  of  parking 
facilities  and  whether  they  should  be 
brought  nearer  to  ,the  centre  or  further 
out.  There  might  be  differing  views  as 
to  how  far  the  motorist  should  be  en- 
couraged to  bring  in  his  vehicle.  It 
may  well  be  that  an  independent 
authority  should  be  able  to  hold  the 
balance. 

12520.  That  is  to  say,  rather  radical 
changes ; but  in  the  ordinary  handling  of 
traffic,  'placing  of  bus  stops,  taking 
private  traffic  along  .one  road  and  buses 
along  another,  would  there  not  tend  to 

he  an  identity  of  interest? 1 do  not 

think  there  would  be  much  conflict. — 
Mr.  Greig:  I should  have  thought  they 
would  both  want  improved  facilities 
along  a given  route,  generally  speaking. 
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12521.  Mr.  Cadbury:  You  refer  to  the 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Estimates  about  the  'bringing  of  the 
motorways  to  the  edge  of  London  with- 
out adequate  arrangements  to  receive 
them.  Is  that  a matter  on  which  you 
as  organisations  or  the  Traffic  Advisory 
Committee  have  given  consideration 
which  you  think  you  ought  to  mention 

here? Mr.  Lee : As  organisations  we 

have  certainly  looked  at  the  report  -by 
the  London  Roads  Committee  and  .we 
feel  rather  concerned  that  there  is  not 
really  adequate  provision  for  urban 
motorways  to  bring  traffic  in  from  the 
motorways  to  the  central  areas  and  we 
feel  much  more  realistic  planning  is 
required. 

12522.  I mention  that  because  you 
seemed  to  think  that  all  London  trans- 
port problems  stopped  at  a certain  point. 
I think  it  stretches  for  many  miles 

beyond  even  your  own  traffic  area. 

T think  we  rather  had  the  feeling  that 
it  .is  a different  problem  when  you  get 
to  the  central  area  because  of  the 
difference  between  the  urban  and  the 
rural  motorway,  and  we  would  very 
much  like  to  see  a more  enlightened 
approach  towards  the  communications 
into  the  central  area. — Mr.  Greig:  We 
arc  very  glad  to  see  that  a motorway 
has  been  built  because  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  it  was  needed,  but 
of  course  it  goes  so  far  and  then  the 


problem  .is  forgotten.  The  motorway 
must  be  continued  at  some  future  date. 

12523.  Chairman:  Going  back  to  the 
Hammersmith  flyover,  if  the  problem  is 
as  it  appears  to  be  as  a result  of  the 
questions  Sir  John  Wrigley  put  to  you, 
one  cure  would  have  been  to  treat  the 
section  of  the  road  inside  London’s 
boundary  as  being  a trunk  road. Yes. 

12524.  Because  as  it  stands  the  road 
ceases  to  be  a 'trunk  road  when  it  meets 
the  boundary  of  the  administrative 
County  of  London.  If  it  had  -been  a 
trunk  road  all  through  the  question  of 
the  holding  up  of  the  25  per  cent,  by 

the  L.C.C.  would  not  have  arisen. 

No. 

12525.  So  a possible  solution  would 
have  been  to  extend  the  trunk  road  to 

the  centre  of  London. 1 think  if  you 

overcome  that  difficulty  you  might  over- 
come others  too. 

12526.  Thank  you  very  much.  We 
have  .put  some  difficult  questions  to  you. 
We  are  very  grateful  indeed  to  you  for 
helping  us  as  you  have  both  by  putting 
in  a memorandum  and  by  coming  this 
afternoon  and  .particularly  giving  us 
these  practical  instances  of  difficulties 
which  have  arisen  and  the  way  in  which 
they  have  arisen,  which  is  really  very 

helpful  to  us  indeed. Thank  yqu  very 

much  for  giving  us  the  opportunity,  Sir. 


( The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 

FIFTY-THIRD  DAY 

Thursday,  29th  October,  1959 


Present: 


Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B.  (in  the  Chair ) 

*MR.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  Professor  W.  J.  M.  Mackenzie 

fMiss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 

* Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury  was  not  present  for  the  hearing  of  the  National  arid  Local  Government 
Officers  Association. 

f Miss  A.  C.  Johnston  was  not  present  for  the  hearing  of  the  Royal  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind. 

Examination  of  Witnesses 

Mr.  N.  W.  Bingham 

Mr.  A.  E.  Odell 

Mr.  L.  W.  G.  Hetherington 

Mr.  L.  G.  I.  am  be 

Mr.  W.  C.  Anderson 

on  behalf  of  the  National  and  Local  Government  Officers  Association 


Called  and  Examined 


12527.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Good  morn- 
ing, gentlemen.  The  Chairman  asked  me 
t-o  express  his  'regret  that  he  could  not 
be  here  this  morning  owing  'to  an  engage- 
ment which  he  could  not  avoid,  but  of 
course  he  will  read  the  report  of  the 
proceedings,  as  will  other  members  of 
the  Commission.  We  are  very  grateful 
to  you  for  the  written  evidence  you  have 
submitted  and  for  coming  here  this 
morning.  You  may  or  may  not  know 
what  the  usual  procedure  .is.  It  is  that 
we  .invite  the  leader  of  the  deputation 
to  make  an  opening  statement  'if  he  so 
desires,  and  then  we  proceed  to 
discussion  -and  questions  about  the  evi- 
dence. But  we  always  like  to  make-  it 
quite  clear  that  it  is  your  case  that  is 
being  heard  and  we  would  like  you  to 
express  it  in  the  way  you  think  best. 
Would  you  oare  to  follow  the  normal 
procedure  or  have  you  ariy  other  views? 

Mr.  Bingham:  No,  Mr.  Chairman, 

thank  you.  May  I just  (introduce  us? 
Then  I will  ask  my  colleague  on  my 


right  to  make  the  statement  to  which 
you  referred.  I am  the  President  of 
N.A.L.G.O.  On  my  right  is  Mr.  Odell, 
past  President  of  N.A.L.G.O.  and  Chair- 
man of  N.A.L.G-O.’s  local  .reform  group. 
On  the  far  left  is  Mr.  Hetherington, 
Chairman  of  N.A.L.G.O.’s  General 
Purposes  Committee.  On  the  far  right 
is  Mr.  Lambe,  Chairman  of  N.A.L.G.O.’s 
Public  Relations  Committee.  On  my 
immediate  left  is  Mr.  Anderson,  General 
Secretary  of  N.A.L.G.O.  NiA.L.G.O., 
as  you  will  no  doubt  be  aware,  is  the 
National  Local  Government  Officers 
Association.  We  represent  the  adminis- 
trative, professional,  technical  and 
clerical  staffs  in  all  grades  in  all  types 
of  local  authorities  in  Great  Britain,  and 
for  -that  reason  we  are  not  able  to  offer 
suggestions  or  comment  upon  either  the 
political  implications  of  local  govern- 
ment reform  in  Great  London  or  on 
structural  or  boundary  changes,  but  we 
have  a particular  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  recruitment,  training  education 
A 2 
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and  in  the  service  conditions  of  officers 
in  all  types  of  authority  and  at  all  levels. 
For  ■that  reason  we  have  offered  some 
comment  in  relation  to  local  government 
staffing  in  which  we  are  interested  and 
1 will  ask  Mr.  Odell  to  make  a statement 
on  those  issues. — Mr.  Odell : Well,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I endorse  what  our  President 
has  said  about  the  Association’s  attitude 
in  regard  to  the  structure  of  local  gov- 
ernment. Over  the  years  N.A.L.G.O. 
has  demonstrated  in  numerous  practical 
ways  its  belief  in  the  need  for  a good 
local  government  system  and  indeed 
much  time  has  been  devoted  to  en- 
couraging our  members  to  qualify  them- 
selves through  the  various  professional 
examinations  and  by  experience,  and 
substantial  sums  of  money  have  been  ex- 
pended by  the  Association  to  assist  our 
members  to  this  end.  I mention  that 
to  indicate  our  deep  interest  in  local  self 
government. 

So  much  depends  on  the  personal  ele- 
ment, and  if  local  government  is  to 
function  properly  it  must  have  officers 
with  first  class  ability.  It  follows  there- 
fore that  we  should  contend  that  future 
local  government  units  should  have  the 
resources  and  be  of  a size  which  will 
enable  them  to  employ  officers  with  first- 
class  ability. 

In  this  connection  we  have  learnt  a 
good  deal  from  the  results  of  changes 
in  the  local  government  system  in  past 
years,  and  would  like  to  quote  what  we 
reckon  to  be  one  or  two  examples  to 
illustrate  what  I mean. 

Firstly,  I would  like  to  refer  to  what 
we  call  ffie  dual  situation  which  affects 
certain  officers  as  a result  of  these 
changes  to  which  I have  referred.  I have 
in  mind  here  the  position  of  an  educa- 
tion officer  working  in  an  excepted 
district.  Although  such  an  officer  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  functioning 
alongside  the  chief  officers  in  a borough 
and  probably  working  in  the  same  build- 
ing, he  is  nevertheless  a servant  of  the 
county  council  subject  to  their  direct 
control  and  conditions  of  service.  His 
status,  however,  is  not  the  same  as  the 
borough  chief  officers  alongside  whom 
he  works  and  this  sort  of  situation  is 
often  discouraging  to  an  enterprising  and 
abitiious  officer.  We  have  been  made 
aware  of  much  dissatisfaction  through 
this  sort  of  thing. 

However,  I do  not  wish  to  dwell  so 
rriuch  on  that  particular  aspect,  but 


would  like  to  quote  another  about  which 
we  feel  more  strongly  and  which  emerges 
from  an  arrangement  which  we  think  is 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  good  local  self 
government.  I have  in  mind  here  the 
present  system  whereby  an  officer  is 
serving  two  authorities  ait  the  same  lime. 
As  examples  I quote  the  position  of  an 
assistant  medical  officer  on  the  staff  of 
the  county  council  who  is  also  the 
medical  officer  of  health  for  an  urban 
or  rural  district  council  within  the 
county  area.  Or  take  another  case,  that 
of  the  medical  officer  of  health  who  is 
acting  in  that  capacity  for  two  boroughs 
at  the  same  time,  as  is  the  case  in  some 
authorities  in  London  today. 

What  I have  shown  by  these  examples 
is  in  our  view  not  conducive  to  getting 
the  best  service  and  js  not  really  satis- 
factory to  the  authorities  concerned.  We 
fear  that  any  extension  of  this  particular 
arrangement  to  other  services  as  a result 
of  any  local  government  reform  would 
not  lead  to  more  effective  local  govern- 
ment. lit  may  be  said  of  course  that 
matters  of  this  sort  can  be  settled  by 
mutual  local  arrangement  but  my  Asso- 
ciation submits  that  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  we  know  do  arise  as  the 
result  of  this  dual  control  of  officers 
could  have  been  avoided  if  more  con- 
sideration had  been  given  at  the  time 
of  the  original  allocation  and  division 
of  functions  and  if  the  maximum  possible 
measure  of  responsibility  had  been 
allowed  to  rest  at  the  local  administra- 
tive level.  We  do  submit  that  serious 
consideration  be  given  to  this  important 
feature  in  any  future  alterations  affecting 
the  size  and  resources  of  local  govern- 
ment authorities.  I would  like  to  refer 
to  one  other  feature  which  we  think  is 
important  and  which  is  related  in  our 
opinion,  that  is  the  status  of  officers 
should  be  such  as  to  enable  them  to  give 
their  best  without  unnecessary  frustra- 
tion and  limitations  on  their  capacity 
for  service. 

What  T have  in  mind  flows  from  the 
practice  whereby  the  major  authorities 
can  under  the  law  delegate  certain  func- 
tions to  district  authorities.  This  system, 
we  contend,  often  leads  to  difficulties 
because  of  the  division  of  authority  m 
regard  to  the  control  and  regulation  of 
the  services  delegated.  We  .submit,  Sir, 
that  without  discussing  matters  relating 
to  structural  powers  in  cases  where  it  is 
found  advisable  to  redistribute  functions 
the  ends  of  unified  administration  can 
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best  be  served  by  outright  transfer  rather 
than  by  delegation.  This  surely  is  very 
closely  related  to  our  main  submission 
that  future  local,  self  government  units 
should  have  adequate  resources  to  enable 
them  to  provide  the  means  whereby  they 
themselves  can  administer  and  operate 
from  beginning  to  end  all  the  services 
within  their  jurisdiction. 

Finally,  our  Association  feels  that  in 
any  consideration  of  the  working  of  local 
government  in  the  Greater  London  Area 
account  must  fee  taken  of  the  position  of 
the  officers  who,  after  all,  have  to  make 
the  system  work,  so  as  to  remove  causes 
of  inefficiency  which  could  arise  from 
overlapping  responsibilities,  competing 
loyalties,  friction  and  discontent,  so  that 
all  officers  can  comply  with  that  >part  of 
■the  code  of  conduct  included  in  the 
National  Joint  Council’s  scheme  of  con- 
ditions of  service  which  requires  them  to 
give  their  undivided  allegiance  to  the 
authority  employing  them.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

12528.  Thank  you.  Does  anybody 
else  wish  to  say  anything  at  the  present 

time? Mr.  Bingham : Not  at  this 

stage,  vSir,  thank  you. 

1 2529.  May  I first  just  ask  you  a little 
bit  about  your  representation?  You  said 
in  your  opening  statement  that  you  re- 
presented a variety  of  grades  in  Greater 
London.  Now,  that,  I take  it,  is  in  some 
way  without  prejudice  to  their  represen- 
tation in  their  separate  professional 
organisations.  For  instance,  we  are  re- 
ceiving evidence,  we  have  already 
received  evidence,  from  the  Municipal 
Engineers,  from  the  District  Medical 
Officers  and  from  ithe  London  County 
Gouncirs  Staff  Association.  Do  you 
represent  in  any  way  the  London 

County  Council? Mr.  Anderson:  We 

do  not  represent  the  London  County 
Council’s  Staff  Association.  They 
are  a separate  trade  union.  We 
have  a small  branch  at  County  Hall. 
Some  of  the  staff,  about  150,  are  mem- 
bers of  N.A.L.G.O.  In  what  we  are 
saying  today  we  cannot  claim  to  be 
speaking  for  the  L.C.C.  Staff  Associa- 
tion ; on  the  contrary  they  would  speak 
for  themselves.  In  regard  to  the  profes- 
sional associations  to  which  you  referred 
the  position  is  that  they  are  in  the  main 
members  of  N.A.L.G.O.,  for  whom  we 
speak,  but  we  recognise  the  desire  of  the 
professional  officer  to  have  his  profes- 
sional association  and  indeed  we  have 


encouraged  the  formation  of.  professional 
associations  among  engineers,  surveyors, 
architects,  and  so  on,  and  we.  have  a. 
liaison  committee  with  them — we  call  it 
the  Joint  Consultative  Committee— 
which  meets  regularly  at  N.A.L.G.O.’s 
headquarters  where  they  and  we  discuss 
matters  of  common  interest  to  the  pro- 
fessional officer,  ito  N.A.L.G.O.  and. to 
the  various  other  professional  associa- 
tions ; so  that  it  would  be  quite  right 
for  the  professional  associations  to 
which  you  have  referred  to_  come  and 
give  evidence  from  their  particular  point 
of  view.  We  are  dealing  with  the  matter 
much  more  generally  than  they  would 
b e— Mr.  Bingham : I think  perhaps  I 
should  just  limit  my  original  statement 
by  excepting  in  general  the  L.C.C.  staff 
but,  as  Mr.  Anderson  has  explained,  the 
professional  officers  in  their  various 
groups  in  local  authorities,  other  than 
L.C.C.,  are  also'  represented  through 
N.A.L.G.O. — Mr.  Odell : We  have  some 
28,000  local  government  officers. 

12530.  Is  that  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Area? Yes. 

12531.  Would  you  say  that  excluding 
the  L.C.C.  your  organisation  represents 
a fairly,  good  cross-section  of  local 
government  employees  in  all  the  differ- 
ent types  of  authorities— county  council, 
county  borough  council,  metropolitan 

borough  council? Mr.  Anderson:  In 

fact  we  cover  in  our  membership  every- 
body from  the  town  or  county  clerk  to 
the  office  'boy. — Mr.  Bingham : And  in 
numbers  we  would  claim  to  be  more 
than  a cross-section.  We  are  so  far  as 
permanent  officers  are  concerned  prob- 
ably 90  per  cent.,  all  types  of  authorities 
and  at  all  levels  except  the  L.CiC. 

12532.  Could  we  just  raise  one 
.question?  In  your  opening  statement 
you  did  refer  to  the  importance  of  having 
authorities  of  reasonable  size  and  re- 
sources. Have  you  got  any  views  based 
ton  experience  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  size  of  an  authority  influences  recruit- 
ment to  local  government,  and  on  the 
question  of  size  let  us  assume  that  in 
Greater  London  authorities  will  be  for 
the  most  part  of  a reasonable  size.  I 
■think  the  point  really  arises  when  you 
consider,  shall  we  say,  the  difference 
between  a iplace  of  50,000  and  one  of 

500,000? We  hold  _ the  view  that 

population  of  course  is  not  the  only 
criterion  for  the  suitability  of  Rh 
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authority  or  its  ability  necessarily  to  em- 
ploy staff  of  national  professional 
qualifications  and  to  provide  adequate  re- 
cruitment prospects.  I would  say  if  we 
are  considering  authorities  of  50,000  and 
above  50,000  we  should  not  wish  to 
suggest  that  any  type  of  authority  of  that 
.population  or  (higher  was  too.  small  or 
too  limited  from  that  point  of  view. 

12533.  And  you  would  not  from  ex- 
perience as  employees  say  that  there  had 
been  any  great  difference  in  the  ease  or 
difficulty  of  recruiting  and  retaining 

staff? Mr.  Anderson:  The  difficulty 

of  recruitment  and  retaining  staff  stems 
from  two  sources,  .firstly  the  services 
which  are  performed  by  the  authority 
which  have  their  hearing  on  the  experi- 
ence .the  officer  can  gain,  and  secondly 
the  promotion  prospects  that  the 
authority  is  able  to  offer  .particularly  to 
qualified  officers.  They  are  the  criteria 
Which  would  govern  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  staff  rather  than  the  size  of  the 
authority. 

12534.  I was  really  wondering  whether 
you  had  any  information  to  tell  us  based 
simply  on  experience  as  to  in  what  type 
of  authority  you  had  found  the  greatest 
difficulty  or  .the  .greatest  ease  in  obtain- 
ing .staff? Mr.  Odell:  There  is 

another  factor  which  comes  into  that. 
Take,  for  example,  some  of  the  parts  of 
the  country  which  have  .been  very 
prosperous  and  where  they  can  offer  any- 
thing they  like  to  get  staff  . . 

12535.  I only  mean  in  Greater  London. 
— — Weil,  in  perhaps  some  more  limited 
measure  .it  applies  there,  but  not  so  much 
as  it  does  outside.  The  .position  is 
affected  by  .the  industry  in  an  area,  and 
iit  has  had  an  effect  in  the  last  few  years. 
We  of  course  are  controlled  in  ,so.  far  as 
offering  inducements  are  concerned  to  the 
scheme  approved  by  the  .National  Joint 
Council,  and  that  scheme  of  course 
applies  to  all  local  authorities  and  all 
types  of  local  .authorities.  There  is  no 
discrimination  in  that  respect  .between  the 
counity  borough  and  the  rural  or  urban 
district  council. 

12536.  I gather  you  have  not  as  a 
matter  of  experience  got  any  particularly 
Significant  evidence  on  this  question  of 
size  in  relation  .to  recruitment  of  local 
government  staffs?-. — Mr.  Bingham:  I 
think  not  in  a sense  that  would  affect  the 
position  .in  .London.  You  .are  not  con- 
cerned with  very  small  authorities.  1 


think  it  comes  iback  to  a point  which  Mr. 
Odell  made  earlier,  that  the  recruitment 
and  difficulty  of  attracting  professional 
staff  is  probably  caused  as  much  by  the 
fact  that  an  authority  has  limited 
functions  as  by  the  limitation  of  popula- 
tion. A qualified  officer  .is  less  likely  to 
be  attracted  to . an  authority  which  is 
carrying  out  very  limited  functions  than 
to  an  authority  carrying  out  all  functions. 
I think  that  is  a .more  relevant  point  than 
population,  and  I doubt  whether  any 
authority  established  within  the  Greater 
London  Area  would  be,  as  far  as  popula- 
tion is  concerned,  of  such  a size  .that 
we  would  wish  to  suggest  it  was  too  small 
from  that  point  of  view. 

12537.  May  I come  to  one  other  point 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  for 
you  and  the  most  important  for  us?  We 
are  set  up  to  deal  with  structure  of  local 
government  in  Greater  London,  and  you 
rather  noticeably  in  your  evidence  re- 
frained from  wishing  to  express  imy 
views  on  structure.  It  is  really  like  In- 
viting us  to  play  “ Hamlet  ” without  the 
Prince  of  Denmark.  I wonder  whether 
without  any  prejudice  to  your  principles 
we  could  put  to  you  a few  questions  on 
this  point  which  we  would  be  bound  to 
regard  as  being  within  our  terms  of 
reference  and  hope  they  will  not  be 
outside  your  terms  of  reference. 

In  your  evidence,  and  you  repeated  it 
in  your  oral  evidence,  you  really  made 
two  statements  which  seemed  to  me  at 
any  rate  tendentious.  You  said  that  you 
thought  that  insufficient  attention  had 
been  given  to  the  allocation  of  respon- 
sibilities and  that  it  would  he  desirable 
if  greater  responsibility  had  been  given  at 
the  local  administrative  level.  May  I 
first  just  ask  what  you  mean  by  local 
administrative  level,  which  might  be  one 
of  three  things — a local  officer  carrying 
out  within  the  range  appropriate  to  an 
officer  his  duties  as  a localised  officer  of 
a major  authority  ; or  it  might  bo  a divi- 
sional committee;  or  it  might  be  a 
local  authority  acting  on  behalf  of  a 
major  authority.  You  did  mean  un 

elected  body,  did  you  not? Mr.  Odell : 

Yes,  Sir,  we  meant  the  local  authority. 

12538.  Well,  the  inference  one  would 
draw  from  that  would  be  that  you  really 
think  that  there  should  be  more  powers 
within,  shall  we  say,  the  statutory  re- 
sponsibility of  the  local  authorities.  I 
think  you  had  another  sentence  which 
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rather  inferred  that,  because  in  para- 
graph 7 you  said : “ The  ends  of  unified 
administration  can  best  be  served  by  out- 
right transfer  rather  than  by  delegation.” 
Some  form  of  delegation  arises  in  a 
number  of  services.  It  arises  in  educa- 
tion, it  arises  in  public  health  and  it 
arises  in  planning  and  to  some  extent  in 
highways.  Your  view  is  as  a matter  of 
principle  that  it  is  better  to  have  a system 
of,  shall  we  say,  straight  divisions  of  func- 
tion between  two  types  of  authority 
where  you  have  a two-tier  system,  con- 
ferment and  no  delegation,  broadly 
speaking? Yes,  Sir,  related  to  our  in- 

tentions about  the  size  of  an  authority 
being  adequate  provided  the  local  autho- 
rity has  sufficient  resources,  and  we  sug- 
gest those  authorities  should  have  suffi- 
cient resources. 

12539.  So  it  is  an  inference  from  those 
two  paragraphs — I do  not  want  to  draw 
you  but  at  the  same  time  I do  not  want 
to  misinterpret  your  evidence — it  is  an 
inference  from  that  that  you  think  that 
at  any  rate  something  more  should  have 
been  put  in  the  hands  of  the  local  autho- 
rities—I mean,  the  boroughs  and  urban 

district  councils? Mr.  Bingham : 

Firstly,  we  did  want  to  say  definitely  that 
if  any  function  is  to  be  delegated,  if  it 
is  to  be  transferred  to  the  local  authority, 
it  would  be  better  to  transfer  rather  than 
to  delegate  and  to  transfer  as  much  as 
possible  if  it  is  to  be  transferred  at  all. 
We  were  not  saying  which  functions 
should  be  transferred  or  necessarily  that 
any  should,  but  if  it  is  decided  that  there 
should  be  as  much  as  possible  within 
the  sphere  involved. 

12540.  1 must  just  press  you  on  this 
because  your  paragraph  4 did  say,  “ The 
desirability  of  allowing  the  . maximum 
possible  measure  of  responsibility  to  rest 
at  the  local  administrative  level.”  That 
would  seem  to  suggest  that  you  thought 
that  not  enough  had  been  done  to  put 

responsibility  at  the  local  level. Mr. 

Odell : Yes,  I think  that  is  so.— Mr. 
Hetherington : I think  so,  Sir.  We  look 
at  it  rather  in  this  light.  If  the  present 
structure  is  maintained  we  feel  that  a 
two-tier  organisation  causes  difficulty  not 
only  to  the  public  but  to  the  staff  itself, 
and  in  effect  that  the  average  person,  the 
ratepayer,  the  taxpayer,  as  far  as  local 
matters  are  concerned,  generally  looks 
upon  the  local  place  as  the  place  to  go 
for  information.  We  feel  that  anything 
that  is  delegated  should  be  full  delegation 
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or,  if  possible,  transferred  if  it  is  pro- 
posed to  maintain  the  present  system.  If 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  proposed  to  have 
one  tier  that  is  another  matter.  But  we 
would  also  like  to  refer  to  what  we  say 
in  (3)  where  in  effect  an  officer  is  work- 
ing for  another  authority  but  in  the  same 
building  as  a matter  of  convenience,  it 
causes  considerable  irritation  to  the 
general  public  when  they  find  that  officer 
is  subject  to  different  conditions  which 
maybe  make  his  office  hours  different. 
One  office  may  be  open  on  a public 
holiday  and  another  may  not  be.  To 
our  mind  we  feel  that  if  you  have  got 
an  all-embracing  unit  so  much  the  better. 

12541.  I recognise  that  in  your 
organisation  there  may  be  a variety  of 
opinions  on  this.  I do  not  want  to  mis- 
interpret you,  but  it  did  seem  to  me,  put- 
ting paragraphs  3,  4 and  7 together,  you 
were  in  favour  of  two  things — that  where 
there  is  a two-tier  system  the  division  be- 
tween functions  should  be  as  far  as  pos- 
sible a straightforward  distribution  _ of 
statutory  responsibilities,  and  that  with- 
out probing  individual  services  you 
thought  that  more  should  be  put  on  the 
local  authority  than  there  has  been  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years. Mr. 

Bingham-.  Yes,  Sir.  I .think  it  arises 
from  our  feeling  that  the  public  should 
have  a good  service.  I cau  illustrate  it 
in  this  way.  If  there  is  to  be  a local 
town  hall,  then  the  public  will  look  to 
it  for  certain  services.  It  is  very  frus- 
trating for  a member  of  the  public  to 
know  that  the  local  town  hall  in  some 
matter  in  which  he  is  interested  has  a 
part  to  play  and  he  therefore  goes  there 
and  finds  that  the  part  played  by  the 
local  town  hall  is  so  limited  that  he  has 
to  go  to  the  county.  If  the  oounty  were 
dealing  with  it  completely  he  would 
know  that,  but  there  is  nothing  more 
frustrating  that  to  get.  a.  little  service 
locally  and  then  to  find  it  is  not  enough 
to  suit  your  needs.  That  is  the  type  of 
difficulty  we  find. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : If  it  would  in  any 
way  relieve  your  mind  I should  say  that 
the  other  bodies  who  are  giving  evidence 
in  fields  parallel  to  yours,  like  the  L.C.C. 
Staff  Association,  the  District  Medical 
Officers  and  the  District  Engineers,  have 
not  at  all  felt  themselves  inhibited  in  ex- 
pressing their  views  on  this  point. 

12542.  Professor  Mackenzie : There  is 
one  point  arising  out  of  what  Sir  John 
was  saying  on  .this  question  of  promotion 
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prospects,  regarding  the  convenience  of 
your  members  and  the  convenience  of 
the  public,  looking  at  it  from  your  point 
of  view  as  a negotiating  body.  It  is  said 
■to  us  that  one  of  the  advantages  of  a 
system  of  county  government  plus  dele- 
gation is  .that  in  each  service  there  are 
better  promotion  prospects,  that  if  you 
have  the  Essex  County  or  Middlesex 
County  education  service  with  delegation 
to  excepted  districts  or  to  divisional 
executives,  both  the  (teaching  staff  and 
the  clerical  staff  belong  to  a larger  service 
and  therefore  have  a better  chance  of 
promotion,  wider  opportunities  open  to 
them,  than  if  they  were  on  the  staff  of, 
shall  we  say,  a small  county  borough,  a 
county  borough  between  50,000  and 
100,000.  What  is  the  Association’s  feeling 
on  this  point?  Do  their  members  get 
any  real  advantage  from  the  big 
authority,  from  the  authority  of  more 
than  half  a million  people,  shall  we  say? 

1 think  the  answer  must  be  that  in 

general  they  do  ; (there  is  an  advantage. 

12543.  The  career  prospects  are  better? 

They  must  be  better  with  the 

authority  and  therefore  it  follows,  that 
recruitment  probably  is  more  satisfac- 
tory. If  you  are  able  to  offer  better 
career  prospects  you  attract  recruits. — 
Mr.  Hetherington:  What  our  President 
says  is  quite  correct,  but  on  the  other 
hand  if  you  are  not  getting  down  to  the 
too  small  authority,  but  to  a number  of 
authorities  of  a reasonable  size,  it  does 
enable  a man  to  obtain  experience  of  a 
more  individual  type  than  he  would 
obtain  with  a large  authority  and  obtain 
different  view  points.  Our  Association 
represents  staff  in  other  fields  that  have 
been  nationalised  and  we  have  seen  both 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  this 
particular  field  with  that  particular  prob- 
lem. 

12544.  You  would  say  .there  are  some 
advantages  in  the  local  government 
characteristic  of  looking  for  promotion 

by  answering  advertisements? Yes,  I 

would  say  there  are  definite  advantages 
from  that  angle,  both  to  the  employer 
■and  the  employee. 

12545.  Could  I illustrate  that  a 

little? It  is  not  too  easy,  but  I think 

if  one  looks  at  it  in  this  light,  shall  we 
take  a large  organisation?  In  many  of 
■them,  posts  up  to  a certain  level  would 
not  be  advertised  except  in  a certain 
locality.  If  it  is  in  between  boroughs 
those  particular  posts  would  be  and  often 


— I am  not  thinking  of  a man  at  the  top 
but  of  the  ambitious  man  who  is  a fair 
way  down — it  does  enable  him  some- 
times to  the  benefit  of  the  country  and 
everything  to  come  to  the  top  quicker. 
At  the  same  time  I am  by  mo  means 
discounting  that  there  are  advantages  in 
a large  authority.  I think  it  means  that 
you  do  not  want  the  authority  too  small, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  need  not  be  of 
that  size  to  give  facilities. 

12546.  And  I think  your  point  was  if 
a man  was  to  get  useful  experience  in 
.a  medium  sized  authority  it  should  be 

a fairly  comprehensive  authority. 1 

would  say  the  best  officers  of  local  gov- 
ernment, the  ones  who  become  the  most 
distinguished,  are  those  who  have  moved 
around  a bit. 

12547.  To  quote  my  point  precisely — 
■an  officer  who  has  gained  his  experience 
in  any  department  an  a county  borough 
might  have  better  chances  than  one  who 
had  served  his  early  years  in  an  urban 

district? Mr.  Bingham : That  is  so. 

— Mr.  Odell : There  as  a wider  sphere  of 
activities  of  course. 

12548.  On  another  point,  of  which 
perhaps  N.A.L.G.O.  has  more  experience 
than  anyone  else,  I am  fairly  familiar 
with  the  work  of  the  North-Western 
Provincial  Council  for  A.P.T.  staff  and 
with  the  Manual  Workers  Council,  but 
I do  not  think  anyone  has  given  us  a 
picture  of  negotiating  machinery  at  the 
regional  level  for  the  region  with  which 
we  are  dealing.  I wonder  if  someone 
could  tell  us  a little  about  what  exists 
in  the  way  of  provincial  regional  nego- 
tiating machinery  for  the  metropolitan 

area. Mr.  Odell : Yes.  The  position 

in  the  Greater  London  area  is  this.  The 
District  Joint  Councils — 'that  is,  the 
District  Whitley  Councils — are  four  in 
number  covering  that  area.  We  have 
the  London  District  Joint  Council  which 
covers  the  28  metropolitan  'boroughs. 

12549.  But  not  the  L.C.C.? No, 

Sir ; 'the  L.C.C.  are  not  subject  to  that. 
Then  we  have  the  Middlesex  District 
Joint  Council  which  covers  the  county 
of  Middlesex  and  the  authorities  within 
it,  and  in  that  instance  all  the  officers, 
the  Middlesex  county  officers  and  the 
officers  of  the  local  authorities  within  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  are  subject  of 
course  to  the  National  Joint  Council 
decisions  which  are  transmitted  through 
the  District  Joint  Council,  but 
within  that  particular  Joint  Council 
there  is  what  we  call  a Middlesex 
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Panel,  drawn  from  members  of  both 
sides  of  the  District  Joint  Council. 
Their  function  is  to  deal  specifically  with 
matters  relating  to  the  -county  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  county  as  such.  That  is 
the  difference  in  the  four  machines 
which  exist.  Then  we  have  the  North 
Metropolitan  District  Joint  Council 
which  takes  in  metropolitan  Essex  and 
includes  the  Essex  County  Council. 


12550.  But  not  the  rest  of  Essex? 

Not  the  rest  of  Essex,  just  metropolitan 
Essex.  That  includes  the  two  county 
'boroughs  of  East  Ham  and  West  Ham 
and  takes  in  Romford.  Then  the  rest, 
South  London,  is  covered  by  the 
South  Metropolitan  Council  which  takes 
in  part  of  metropolitan  Kent  and  metro- 
politan Surrey  but  not  the  Surrey  County 
staff.  The  Surrey  County  staff  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Southern  Home  Counties 
District  Joint  Council.  I think  there  I 
have  described  the  position.  We  have 
a joint  secretariat  for  the  London, 
Middlesex  and  North  Metropolitan 
District  Joint  Councils.  So  far  the  South 
Metropolitan  District  Joint  Council  have 
not  seen  fit  to  join  that  joint  secretariat 
for  management  purposes. 

12551.  Does  this  mean  that  in  practice 
the  first  three  are  working  from  your 

head  office? No,  Sir.  The  secretariat 

is  a full  time  paid  secretary  who  has  his 
office  elsewhere.  The  joint  secretariat 
foas  a secretary  and  other  staff  and  there- 
fore  is  completely  divorced  from 
N.A.L.G.O.  The  South  Metropolitan 
carry  on  the  secretarial  work  through 
voluntary  office  bearers. 

12552.  Ves,  well  I think  roughly  I 
understand  that.  The  boundary  of  the 
four  district  oouncils— is  this  the 

boundary  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Area? Yes,  Sir. 


12553.  And  how  does  that  correspond 
with  the  London  area  for  the  purpose 

of  pay  differentials? The  only  pay 

differential  is  what  we  call  London 
weighting,  and  all  authorities  within  that 
area  are  subject  to  London  weighting. 

12554.  So  that  these  four  councils  deal 
with  those  people  who  are  entitled  to 
London  weighting  as  distinct  from  the 
Southern  and  Home  Counties,  which 
covers  all  other  authorities  to  the 
south-east  of  London?  — Yos.  Mr. 
Hetherington : There  is  an  exception  to 
that.  There  is  staff  m Surrey  employed 
by  the  Surrey  County  Council  who 
would  get  the  London  weighting. 
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12555.  Sir  John  Wrigley : It  really 
depends  on  rates  of  wages  or  distribu- 
tion, does  it? — Mr.  Odell'.  No,  Sir.  It 
is  really  a geographical  matter.  When 
the  National  Whitley  system  was  set  up, 
at  the  same  time  there  was  set  up 
throughout  the  country  what  we  call  the 
District  Joint  Councils  and  in  the 
London  area  they  decided  at  the  time 
that  the  Metropolitan  Police  Area  would 
be  a suitable  area  to  constitute  Whitley 
machinery  for  the  metropolis  and  they 
divided  it  into  four  in  the  manner  in 
which  I have  outlined. 


12556.  Did  you  say  you  follow  exactly 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Area?— Yes, 
Sir  There  is  an  interesting  feature 
there.  I think  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Area  borders  on  Romford  and  conse- 
quently the  Romford  Council  staff  and 
the  Hornchurch  staff  are  not  regarded 
as  being  inside  that  and  they  do  not  get 
the  London  weighting. 


12557  Professor  Mackenzie : We  have 
met  this  point  in  various  places  the  diffi- 
culties for  county  , staff  posed  by  this 
difference  between  London  weighting  and 
the  absence  of  London  weighting  withm 
the  same  county.  I do  not  know  if 
you  would  like  to  comment  on  that  from 
N ALGO.’s  point  of  view.  There  are 
obvious  difficulties.  Is  there  any  way 

this  could  'be  avoided? Mr . Bingham . 

I would  not  like  to  suggest  any  way  by 
which  this  could  be  avoided,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  there  are  difficulties.  A pro- 
portion of  the  Kent  County  Council  staff, 
because  they  work  geographically  within 
the  London  Police  Area,  receive  London 
weighting  and  the  remainder  do  not,  and 
in  many  ways  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  by  which 
officers  working  for  one  authority  in  posts 
graded  identically  should  nevertheless  be 
receiving  different  remuneration.  And 
of  course  from  our  point  of  view  as  a 
trade  union  we  are  constantly  havmg 
problems  of  the  boundary,  of  finding 
reasons  why  particular  points  m the 
boundary,  sections  outside  the  boundary, 
should  be  included,  and  in  fact  it  does 
in  itself  constitute  a special  fringe  area 
problem  which  up  to  now  has  proved 
insoluble. 

12558.  There  have  been  no  breaks  in 
the  frontier,  as  you  might  say?  The 
Metropolitan  Police  District  still  stands 

for  weighting  purposes? -Well,  it  does 

and  it  does  not.  The  boundary  has  not 
been  moved  but  as  an  example  the 
A 4 
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borough  of  Dartford,  which  is  adjacent 
but  not  within  the  boundary,  by  agree- 
ment with  the  Southern  Home  Counties 
they  do  not  receive  ‘London  weighting 
but  a special  salary  which  is  identical 
with  London  weighting.— Mr.  Hether- 
ington : I think  this  is  a problem  which 
is  not  confined  to  local  govern- 
ment. I think  you  will  find  it  in  tire 
Civil  Service  and  nationalised  services 
and  other  bodies. 

12559.  Yes,  it  happens  everywhere.  It 
is  of  course  of  interest  to  us  as  one  of 
the  unsolved  questions  as  to  what  is  the 
boundary  of  the  Metropolitan  Area. 

Mr.  Bingham : Of  course,  the  boundary 
for  the  purposes  of  London  weighting  in 
different  sections  of  our  'membership 
differs,  in  industry,  electricity  and  gas, 
and  for  the  manual  workers  again  it 
differs. 

12560.  Another  .point  which  is  to  some 
extent  related  to  this : we  have  said 
something  about  recruitment.  I wonder 
about  training  and  education?  Cer- 
tainly in  the  North-West  Educational 
Committee  of  the  provincial  county  they 
have  had  to  take  a good  deal  of  initia- 
tive in  pressing  local  authorities  about 
training  and  ‘education  for  the  younger 
members  of  their  staff.  I take  it  that 
each  of  these  four  district  councils  would 
have  an  education  committee  with  the 

same  kind  of  responsibility. Mr. 

Odell:  That  has  reminded  me  that  I 
ought  to  complete  my  statement  in  regard 
to  educational  matters.  Some  time  ago 
we  were  able  to  get  agreement  through 
the  four  district  joint  councils  to  set  up 
for  the  educational  functions  of  the  dis- 
trict joint  council  what  we  call  the  ‘Metro- 
politan Education  Joint  Council,  and  I 
had  a good  deal  to  do  with  initiating  that 
joint  council,  as  a matter  of  fact.  That 
is  established  and  the  membership  con- 
sists of  representatives  of  both  sides  of 
each  district  joint  council  plus  some 
N.A.L.G.O.  members  directly  elected  as 
such  because  of  N.A.L.G.O. ’s  particular 
interest  in  educational  work.  We  have 
through  that  joint  council  been  able  to 
set  up  with  a certain  measure  of  success 
local  committees  in  the  Greater  London 
area  for  the  purpose  of  holding  what  we 
call  induction  courses  to  give  local  gov- 
ernment officers  a start  in  regard  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  service.  We  are  hoping 
that  now  that  the  national  joint  council 
itself  has  extended  the  functions  of  the 
local  government  examinations  board 


through  which  that  hoard  will  set  up 
an  education  committee,  that  the  Metro- 
politan Education  Joint  Council  will 
really  toe  used  effectively  to  propagate 
full  implementation  of  the  educational 
provisions  of  our  nationl  charter. 

12561.  Have  the  L.C.C.  and  the  L.C.C. 

Staff  Association  come  in  on  this? 

They  are  still  outside. 

12562.  Does  this  not  complicate 
arrangements  for  classes  and  induction 

courses? No,  Sir,  because  the  L.C.C. 

Staff  Association  do  a good  deal  on  their 
own  account.  They  have  large  numbers. 
Consequently  it  has  not  really  made 
much  difference  in  the  arrangements 
which  we  have  been  able  to  set  up, 

12563.  And  you  find  that  local  autho- 
rities are  on  the  whole  responsive,  that 
they  are  keen?- — ‘Well,  they  vary,  but 
I would  say  that  they  are  gradually  being 
persuaded  as  to  the  desirability  and 
necessity  for  this  to  ibe  done. — Mr. 
Bingham:  N.A.L.G.O.,  of  course,  has 
been  pressing  for  50  years  or  more  for 
education  and  training  facilities,  very 
often,  for  long  periods  in  the  past,  with 
very  little  response  from  local  authorities, 
but  in  fairness  I should  say  there  is  every 
sign  of  an  increased  awareness  by  the 
local  authorities  of  the  importance  of 
this  and  of  the  importance  for  them  to 
take  the  initiative  throughout  the  country 
and  through  the  provincial  counties  to 
which  you  refer. 

12564.  Miss  Johnston:  .Mr.  Odell  in 
■his  opening  statement  described  the 
frustrations  of  an  education  'Officer  in  an 
excepted  district.  If  that  sort  of  level 
of  officer  was  not  in  an  excepted  district 
I take  it  he  would  toe  the  education  officer 
to  a divisional  executive  which  has 
generally  rather  less  power  than  an 
excepted  district  and  which  has  to  cope 
with  representatives  from  different  areas 
who  have  perhaps  less  unity  of  purpose 
than  a.n  excepted  district,  because  they 
rather  tend  to  he  interested  in  the  schools 
in  their  own  area.  Alternatively  I take 
it  he  would  he  an  assistant  education 
officer  of  a county  where  he  may  have 
an  interesting  job  tout  he  has  not  got 
his  own  ship.  In  spite  of  the  frustration 
are  there  not  certain  advantages  to  an 
energetic  man  in  being  .a,n  excepted  dis- 
trict education  officer  rather  than  one  of 

the  other  two? Mr.  Odell:  I suppose 

you  could  look  at  it  in  that  way,  but  I 
did  not  like  to  say  too  much  about  that 
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particular  example  because  of  the  alter- 
native which  Miss  Johnston  has  men- 
tioned, namely  the  divisional  executive. 
But  we  have  found  from  our  experience 
in  N.A.L.G.O.  that  in  some  excepted 
districts  the  officers  who  are  the  servants 
of  the  county  have  felt  at  times  they  are 
somewhat  inferior  to  .their  brothers  who 
are  -what  we  will  call  the  established 
chief  officers  of  the  local  authority,  the 
town  council  maybe,  where  they  serve. 

I think  at  times  that  kind  of  prestige 
position  does  have  an  effect  on  the  officer 
concerned.  Whereas  an  . enterprising 
education  officer  can  be  in  a county 
.borough  which  is  the  education  authority 
and  can  be  a man  who  can  exercise  a 
very  considerable  Influence  on  the  life 
of  the  town,  and  I think  it  can  be  that 
•the  man  who  is  in  the  borough  but  the 
servant  of  the  county  .is  .much  more 
controlled  by  definite  rule  and  regula- 
tion from  the  centre. 

12565.  Of  course  the  number  of 
county  borough  appointments  is  a bit 
limited,  is  it  not? Yes,  I agree. 

12566.  On  the  question  of  medical 
officers  of  health  we  have  had  a good 
deal  of  evidence  from  councils  and  from 
medical  officers  about  the  difficulties  of 
their  split  .personality  and  that  kind  of 
thing.  But  if  you  have  a fairly  small 
authority  which  perhaps  most  people 
would  feel  was  -too  small  to  exer- 
cise the  personal  health  functions  itself, 
it  has  to  have  a medical  officer  for  the 
other  side  of  the  work  and  it  rather 
has  the  choice,  does  it  not,  of  sharing 
its  medical  officer  with  other  similar 
counties  or  allowing  its  medical  officer 
to  be  part  employed  by  the  county  and 
.perhaps  operating  some  clinics  for  the 
county  on  a part-time  basis?  I wonder 
whether  you  have  any  views  as  to  which 
is  preferable?  If  you  have  the  medical 
officer  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
personal  health  services,  serving  one  or 
two  counties,  his  outlook  must  be 
limited,  he  gets  no  experience.  On  the 
other  hand  you  do  have  all  your  county 
services  in  one  hand  and  your,  environ- 
mental services  in  the  other,  which  might 

be  thought  to  be  less  confusing. pi 

have  had  quite  a hit  of  experience  in 
this.  You  ask  which  is  preferable,  the 
joint  appointment  of  medical  officer  of 
health  for  two  authorities  as  against  the 
division  'between  the  functions  in  the 
county  and  the  borough  or  district.  I 
would  say  that  the  better  of  the  two 
would  be  the  joint  .appointment,  because 
32661 


you  see  I think  in  these  times — and 
recently  of  course  there  have  been  addi- 
tions to  the  duties  and  functions  of 
medical  officers  of  health  foT  'boroughs 
and  districts — a lot  of  those  functions 
are  not  very  spectacular,  but  do  involve 
quite  a lot  of  work  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  officer ; and  I think  medical 
officers,  those  with  whom  . X am 
acquainted,  have  said  that  in  instances 
where,  say,  in  the  centre  of  London  they 
are  the  officers  for  'two  boroughs  they 
really  do  not  find  the  time  to  do  all  the 
duties  properly  for  those  two  authorities 
in  the  very  nature  of  things.  So'  far 
as  the  division  of  duties  as  between 
county  and  the  boroughs  or  the.  dis- 
tricts is  concerned,  information  which  I 
have  gleaned,  and  indeed  seen  translated 
into  practice  in  some  instances,  is  that 
the  medical  officers’  complaint  is  that 
whereas  in  the  borough  or  district  they 
are  performing  all  the  duties  of  medical 
officer  of  health,  the  kind  of  duties  which 
often  get  put  on  them  from  the  county 
are  the  minor  duties  which  should  he 
done  by  less  experienced  officers.  I have 
known  instances  where  this  has  caused 
very  profound  dissatisfaction. 


12567.  Of  course  there  are  instances 
on  the  other  hand  where  the  same 
medical  officer  is  a divisional  officer 
covering  perhaps  half  a million,  people 
for  a county  and  at  the  same  time  the 

medical  officer  of  a borough. -Yes, 

well  I am  afraid  I cannot  speak  from 
personal  experience  of  examples  of  that 
sort  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
situation  might  be  reversed— I do  not 
know. 


12568.  But  it  might  be  rather  difficult 
for  him  to  carry  out  both  functions.— 

I am  sure  I think  it  would.  In  the  last 
two  or  three  years  there  has  been  a lot 
of  information  in  the  press  about  this, 
and  so  many  new  duties  have  been 
imposed  on  .medical  officers,  Clean  Air 
Act,  and  many  much  less  important  Acts, 
but  one  hears  so  little  about  them ; but 
those  of  us  who  work  in  the  administra- 
tive side  do  of  course  know  about  them. 


12569.  Sir  John  Wrigley : There  is  just 
me  other  point  I would  like  to  have  your 
.ssistance  on  if  possible.  Yon  are  the 
►fficers  who  have  to  administer  all  the 
ervices,  the  distribution  of  which  we 
lave  to  consider.  Can  you  tell  us  a little 
)it  about  the  impact  of  local  government 
m the  public?  There  is  a sort  of  general 
!eeling,  which  is  rather  confirmed  by 
A 5 
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election  results,  that  the  (public  does  not 
pay  much  interest  itself  in  local  govern- 
ment, the  number  of  electors  who  go 
to  the  poll  is  comparatively  small,  and 
there  is  a tendency  to  take  local  govern- 
ment services  for  granted.  X wonder 
whether  you  could  tell  us  about  any 
impressions  you  have  about  your  rela- 
tionship with  the  public  and  the  possible 
means  of  stimulating  more  interest.  Of 
course,  the  quickest  means  would  be  that 
one  of  the  services  should  cease  to 
operate,  but  apart  from  that  sort  of 

drastic  remedy. Mr.  Lambe : Mr. 

Chairman,  you  seem  to  have  put  that 
question  directly  at  me,  as  chairman  of 
the  Public  .Relations  Committee.  I think 
I could  talk  about  three  hours  on  this, 
Sir,  but  I do  not  propose  to,  do  so.  Quite 
obviously,  Sir,  you  have  picked  up  the 
election  results  as  an  indication  of  a 
diminution  of  public  interest  in  local 
government.  I perhaps  feel,  Sir,  that  this 
is  probably  the  outcome  again  to  some 
extent  of  the  removal  of  certain  functions 
of  local  government  which  did  in  the  past 
bring  the  public  more  into  contact  with 
■the  local  town  hall.  It  is  also  the  effect 
of  course  of  the  concentration  of  popula- 
tion into  large  urban  areas  where  quite 
obviously  again  the  immediate  contact 
between  members  of  the  public  and  the 
administrative  unit  is  weakened.  I think 
that  is,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  probably  the 
principal  reason  for  the  breaking  of  the 
link  between  the  public  and  the  local 
administrative  organisation.  As  far  as 
the  Association  is  concerned,  as  you  will 
know.  Sir,  as  with  education  we  do  regret 
this  and  do  what  we  can  to  strengthen 
or  restore  the  link.  Individually  and  by 
co-operation  with  the  local  authorities  we 
attempt  various  things  to  re-interest  the 
public  in  our  activities.  Quite  frankly, 
I think  on  my  field  alone  I go  back  again 
to.  the  main  premise  of  our  submissions 
to-  you.  Sir,  .that  the  most  effective  link 
'between  the  public  and  the  local 
authority  is  the  immediate  contact 
between  the  individual  member  of  the 
public  and  the  individual  officer,  whether 
he  be  a chief,  a deputy,  or  what  you  will. 
And  it  comes  back  again  therefore  that  in 
so  far  as  ,a  restoration  of  relationships 
between  the  public  and  the  local 
authority  is  concerned  one  of  .the  first 
essentials  is  to  ensure  that  from  the  staff 
angle,  forgetting  the  elected  members  for 
the  moment,  the  authorities  should  be 
able  to  engage  .and  appoint  officers  with 
the  ability  and  qualifications  to  advise 
and  deal  with  .the  public  effectively, 


knowledgeably  and  efTiciently  in  order  to 
restore  in  the  public  mind  a full  degree 
of  confidence  in.  the  local  machinery 
which  of  course  in  historical  times,  in 
the  .time  of  very  small  communities,  was 
established  'by  mutual  contact  and  under- 
standing 'between  the  electors,  the  elected 
and  the  servants  of  both. 

12570.  Thank  you. Mr.  Anderson-. 

I think  it  ought  to  be  said  in  continua- 
tion of  'Mr.  Lambe’s  statement  there  is 
no  doubt  there  is  apathy  among  rate- 
payers in  local  .government.  It  is  diffl. 
cult  ,to  get  them  'interested  in  .it,  and  I 
think  it  is  right  to  say  that  that  is  because 
things  go  along  so  smoothly  and  they 
are  looked  after  front  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  without  really  realising  it.  We 
have  tried  to  put  over  local  government 
by  the  staging  of  exhibitions  up  and 
down  the  country  done  mainly  by  our 
branches,  with  the  blessing  of  'the  local 
authorities  concerned  but  mainly  at  our 
own  expense,  and  we  are  hoping  before 
long  .they  will  see  that  the  idea  of  putting 
local  'government  over  to  the  public  is 
their  function  and  they  will  perhaps  join 
with  us  to  deal  with  a more  concerted 
effort  to  do  what  we  have  been  doing 
off  our  own  ba.t  for  the  last  ten  to  fifteen 
years.  I think  the  way  ,to  get  local 
government  over  to  the  public  is  'by  the 
staging  of  exhibitions  and  by  letting  them 
know  what  local  government  is,  what  it 
does  and  what  they  pay  their  rates  for. 
—Mr.  Bingham : I think  basically  that 
there  is  a general  impression  on  the  part 
of  the  public  that  the  local  authorities 
have  less  powers  than  they  used  .to  .have 
and  they  have  in  recent  years  been  losing 
powers  and  are  increasingly  becoming 
agents  with  little  real  power  and  inde- 
pendence of  their  own.  Obviously  that 
leads  to  a lack  of  interest  by  .the  public 
in  who  their  representatives  on  the  local 
authorities  are,  and  I think  my  colleagues 
would  agree  that  our  efforts  in  public 
relations  for  local  government  arc  an 
effort  to  counteract  that  impression,  but 
undoubtedly  the  impression  is  there  and 
undoubtedly  it  is  one  of  the  causes  of 
lack  of  interest,  which  again  comes  back 
to  our  original  suggestion,  which  we  are 
unable  to  develop  in  too  much  detail,  that 
local  authorities  so,  far  as  they  have 
■powers  'Should  have  fairly  complete 
powers  so  that  the  public  .recognise  that 
the  local  authority  have  power  in  the 
sphere  in  which  they  are  interested. 

12571.  It  is  a .hard  row  to  hoe,  is  It 
not? It  is,  very. 
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12572.  I ithink  .thait  finishes  all  the  ques- 
tions that  we  wish  .to  puit  -to*  you.  As  you 
will  have  inferred  there  might  have  been 
a few  other  questions  we  should  have 
liked  to  have  put  to  you,  but  we  respected 
the  limitations  you  felt  you  had  to  impose 
upon  yourselves.  We  do  thank  you  for 
your  written  statement,  for  coming  here 
today  and  for  having  answered  our  ques- 
tions.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  on 


our  behalf  for  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
with  which  you  have  received  us  this 
morning  and  for  the  way  in  which  you 
have  questioned  us.  Perhaps  I should 
say  that  the  fact  that  we  have  to  limit 
our  comment  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
fundamentally  we  are  a comprehensive 
association,  and  if  we  were  less  compre- 
hensive we  would  be  less  inhibited.  I 
hope1  we  have  not  been  entirely  unhelpful. 


( The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Mr.  J.  A.  Godfrey 
Mr.  E.  J.  Venn 

on  behalf  of  the  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Called  and  Examined 


12573.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  We  are  very 
grateful  to  you  for  the  evidence  you 
have  submitted,  Gentlemen,  and  for 
coming  here  this  morning.  You  repre- 
sent a specialised  piece  of  our  work, 
which  no  doubt  does  mot  bulk  very  large 
in  the  general  content  of  local  govern- 
ment, but  it  is  of  great  importance  of 
course  to  you  and  to  the  people  who 
benefit  by  the  blind  services,  so  we  are 
vary  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing this  particular  subject  with  you. 
Our  general  practice  has  been  to  invite 
ithe  leader  of  the  deputation  to  make  am 
opening  statement  if  he  so  desires,  and 
then  proceed  to  discussion  and  questions. 
But  we  would  be  specially  anxious  in 
your  case  to  handle  this  in  the  way  in 
which  you  would  like.  Would  you  wish 

to  make  any  opening  statement? Mr. 

Godfrey:  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  most 
■grateful  to  the  Commission  for  inviting  us 
to  come  along,  and  I wondered  whether 
it  would  be  helpful  to  you  if  I just  made 
an  opening  statement  sketching  in  some- 
thing of  the  background  of  blind  welfare 
■in  a wider  context  than  local  government. 
It  might  help  us  .perhaps  in  our  subse- 
quent discussion.  If  I am  going  over 
ground  which  is  familiar  to  you,  I hope 
you  will  not  hesitate  to  stop  me  because 
I do  not  want  to  take  up  your  time 
unnecessarily. 

12574.  No,  I think  we  should  be  very 
interested  to  have  a short  statement  of 
(that  kind. — * — The  whole  structure  of 
blind  welfare  in  this  country  is  a pecu- 
liarly British  one,  it  has  grown  up  over 
the  years  and  it  is  a mixture  of  voluntary 
effort,  both  at  national  and  at  local  level, 
and  also  of  statutory  assistance  both 
(through  Government  departments  and, 
as  you  are  aware,  .through  local  authori- 
ties. It  has  grown  up  in  a very  peculiar 
way,  but  our  experience  is  that  it  works 
very  well.  Our  own  contribution  is  that 
we  like  to  help  where  something  is,  as  we 
-regard  it,  either  too  large  or  too  small 
for  a local  authority  or  local  voluntary 
society  to  help.  Perhaps  I could  exem- 
plify that  by  talking  about  something 
which  iis  too  small.  There  are,  fortu- 
nately, not  enough  blind  children  in  the 


country  for  any  local  authority  to  have 
a need  for  a home  for  blind  children, 
therefore  we  as  agents  for  the  local 
authorities  all  over  the  country  maintain 
nine  of  these  homes.  Similarly,  we  pro- 
vide .the  only  rehabilitation  centre  for 
the  newly  blinded — again,  there  is  not 
sufficient  demand  for  newly  blinded 
people  to  be  rehabilitated  in  any  one 
area  for  a local  authority  to  maintain 
a rehabilitation  centre  of  its  own. 
Coming  -on  to  the  too  large  aspect,  we 
then  have  such  things  as  Braille  produc- 
tion, and  production  of  apparatus,  and  so 
on,  which  obviously  would  be  most  un- 
economic if  it  were  carried  out  by 
individual  local  (authorities.  We  provide 
a central  service.  But  in  between  those 
two  things  we  on  occasions  act  as  the 
agent  for  the  local  authority,  but  in  the 
main  we  like  to  see  the  local  people  look- 
ing after  their  own  blind  poople,  so  we 
merely  aot  in  an  advisory  capacity  for 
that  type  of  service.  At  the  same  time 
we  feel  there  is  a need  for  a specialist 
service  for  blind  people.  I shall  come 
back  to  that  in  a moment  if  I may,  but 
may  f now  go  on  to  (paragraph  2 of  ray 
'paper,  on  which  I am  speaking,  and  that 
is  in  connection  with  the  responsibilities 
of  local  authorities  under  the  National 
Assistance  Act.  We  have  recapitulated 
those  responsibilities  as  we  see  them,  and 
I do  not  think  I need  (trouble  you  by 
reiterating  them,  but  ,1  would  go  on  to 
deal  with  the  position  of  the  people  who 
are  the  shook  troops  -of  the  local  authority 
in  carrying  out  those  services ; I am 
referring  to  the  home  teacher.  The 
home  teacher  of  the  blind  is  somebody 
who  has  been  specially  trained  in  the 
techniques  of  looking  after  blind  people, 
Her  job,  or  his  job — they  are  very  largely 
women,  but  not  entirely — is  to  seek  out 
blind  parsons  and  ascertain  their  needs, 
to  report  to-  the  local  authority  anybody 
who  appears  to  be  blind  but  is  not  on 
the  blind  register,  to  have  them  examined 
by  an  ophthalmologist  and  if  necessary 
placed  on  the  blind  register  so  that  they 
can  then  -become  eligible  for  the  various 
forms  of  statutory  assistance  available. 
The  home  teachers  must  be  skilled  in 
Braille  and  Moon  and  handicrafts,  so 
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that  (they  can  teach  them  wherever  prac- 
ticable to  read  embossed  literature  and  in 
other  ways  (to  be  occupied.  They  have  to 
advise  blind  persons  of  all  available  social 
services,  (to  make  sure  'they  get  (the  maxi- 
mum benefit,  and  of  course  they  have 
.to  pay  particular  attention  to. those  who 
suffer  from  other  handicaps  in  addition 
to  blindness.  That  very  briefly  is  the 
(function  of  the  home  teachers.  But  now 
wihat  distinguishes  a blind  person?  Why 
clo  we  emphasise  so  much  in  our  paper 
the  need  for  specialist  services?  Because, 

I think  T can  say,  our  main  case  as  pre- 
sented to  you  is  that  there  is  a need  for 
specialist  services  for  (the  blind  person. 
I think  At  as  fair  to  say  that  for  a blind 
person  social  and  industrial  adjustment 
are  needed  when  they  go  blind,  an  a much 
greater  degree  than  for  other  types  of 
handicap,  because  a blind  person  has  not 
only  to  adjust  himself  to  his  handicap, 
to  the  fact  that  his  whole  mode  of  life 
has  changed,  but  his  means  of  communi- 
cation are  changed  too.  He  has  to  learn 
Braille,  and  possibly  if  he  wants  to  com- 
municate with  other  people,  sighted 
people,  he  has  to  learn  to  type  by  touch. 
The  whole  problem  of  living  is  some- 
thing very  different  for  him  once  he 
loses  his  sight,  and  to  that  extent  we  do 
fool  it  .takes  longer  and  it  requires  much 
more  follow-up,  much  more  individual 
attention,  from  the  people  who  are  look- 
ing after  him.  Xt  requires  this  specialist 
service  which  at  the  moment  ,is  in  exist- 
ence and  works  very  well.  You  might 
say  that  the  home  teacher  as  such  could 
.be  engaged  whether  the  -local  authority 
concerned  is  large  or  small,  but  we  feel 
ourselves  that  the  local  authority  unit 
concerned  should  be  of  a reasonably 
large  size,  because  the  home  teacher  needs 
behind  her  the  services  of  a blind  welfare 
officer  who  is  himself  a specialist  and 
is  not  concerned  with  other  types  of 
welfare  services  as  well,  because  he  needs 
to  back  her  up,  to  know  wihat  her 
problems  are. 

12575.  Gould  you  just  tell  me  how  one 
becomes  a home  teacher,  what  kind  of 

training  is  required? There  is  a 

specialist  training  provided  by  the 
Regional  Associations  for  the  Blind,  and 
there  -is  an  examining  body  of  the  College 
of  Teachers  of  -tire  Blind  which  examines 
these  home  teachers  after  they  have  been 
through  a -period  of  training  which  I 
think  lasts  for  about  a year. 


12576.  Can.  you  start  on  that  with  just 
a general  level  of  education,  without  any 
other  kind  of  training,  or  do  you  .take 

people  of  a particular  kind? Mr. 

Venn : Certainly  a general  level  of  educa- 
tion would  -be  required,  and  in  addition 
the  right  type  of  person,  the  person  who 
perhaps  has  mainly  got  a vocational 
interest  in  the  work.  The  selection  boards 
who  see  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
courses  would  certainly  take  that  angle, 
into  account  very  much  indeed, 

12577.  The  .educational  'side  of  it  is  the • 
year’s  .training,  -otherwise  you  -look  mainly 
to  the  sense  of  vocation  and  character 
rather  than  to  any  -other  professional; 
■background? Yes. 

12578.  I see,  thank  you.  I am  sorry 

.1  interrupted  you,  Mr.  Godfrey. Mr. 

Godfrey : That  is  the  first  function  pro- 
vided by  the  local  authorities— -the  home 
(teacher — and  from  -that  stems,  I think  it 
is  fair  to  say,  the  rest  of  the  services.  I 
would  like  now  to  come  on  just  for  a 
moment  to  residential  homes  for  the 
blind.  We  believe,  as  I think  many 
sighted  (organisations  now  do,  that  if 
.possible  blind  -people  as  they  get  on  in 
-life  should  not  necessarily  be  hived  off 
into  residential  homes.  If  they  can  stay 
with  a family  unit  it  is  so  much  better 
for  (them.  But  there  are  occasions  when 
there  is  no  other  way  of  looking  after 
a person  and  they  have  to  go  into  resi- 
dential homes.  We  believe  then  very 
strongly  that  those  residential  homes 
should  be  specialist  -ones  for  blind  people. 
They  have  special  needs  -in  the  way  of 
guide  rails  -and  so  on,  for  getting  about 
the  grounds ; they  cannot  -have  the  same 
amount  of  self-help  service  in  the  home, 
more  waiting  on  them  is  necessary — you 
cannot  have  blind  people  carrying  trays 
-of  food  about,  and  that  sort  of  tiling. 
Those  things  should  be  provided  by  the 
local  authority  as  -a  specialist  service,  and 
again,  .if  you  had  too  small  a unit  of 
administration  it  would  -be  very  difficult 
for  them  to  provide  an  adequate  type  of 
home. 

12579.  At  the  moment,  you  said,  you 

provide  nine  homes?- Those  are 

specialist  homes  for  blind  children. 

12580.  For  children  only? For 

blind  children  only,  because  there  are  not 
enough  children  in  any  one  local  autho- 
rity’s area.  When  you  come  to  the 
older  people,  there  are  enough  people  in 
any  local  authority’s  area,  provided  it  is 
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not  too  small,  to  justify  that  local  autho- 
rity opening  a specialist  home  for  blind 
people.  And  that  is  one  of  the  things 
we  fear,  that  if  the  local  authority  unit 
is  broken  down  too  small,  this  service 
Which  is  now  being  provided  by  the  local 
authorities  would  be  hampered,  it  could 
only  go  on  if  there  were  some  sort  .of 
co-operation  between  two  or  three  local 
authorities  working  together,  and  that  is 
not  always  quite  so  easy  as  it  might 
sound. 

12581.  Have  you  any  views  as  to  what 
is  a reasonable  maximum  size  for  a home 

of  this  kind? 1 would  say  generally 

speaking  25  to  30  would  be  the  mini- 
mum. We  would  not  want  to  make  it 
too  much  larger,  we  try  to  keep  a home 
atmosphere,  we  do  not  want  it  to  be  too 
institutional,  and  I would  have  said  25 
to  30  myself.  Would  you  agree  with 
that,  Mr.  Venn? — Mr.  Venn:  I would 
keep  in  that  bracket,  yes. 

12582.  Within  what  sort  of  population 
are  there  likely  to  be  25  to  30  old  blind 

people? Mr.  Godfrey : I should  have 

thought  about  150,000. — Mr.  Venn : I 
would  rather  think  along  the  lines  that 
a blind  population  of  perhaps  600  would 
have  enough  elderly  blind  people  who 
wanted  to  go  in  a home  provided  by  that 
local  body. 

12583.  The  sort  of  point  one  comes  to 
is  this:  supposing  this  provision  were 
being  made  by  the  local  authorities,  you 
say  you  do  not  want  the  local  authority 
to  be  too  big  and  you  do  not  want  it 
to  be  too  small ; we  have  been  asked  to 
look  at  the  structure  of  local  government 
in  London  and,  on  a variety  of  grounds, 
we  might  think  it  desirable  to  make 
some  changes.  In  thinking  o ver  the  whole 
thing,  we  would  like  to  find  out  what 
sort  of  sizes  people  had  in  mind  as  being 
appropriate  if  we  should  decide  to  recom- 
mend any  changes,  and  this  question  of 
residential  homes  is  one  of  the  important 

functions,  is  it  not? Mr.  Godfrey: 

Yes. 

Mr.  Cadbury:  Could  I add  there  that 
what  is  appropriate  in  the  rest  of  the 
country  for  some  other  services  might 
not  be  appropriate  in  London.  It  is  quite 
often  said  that  for  certain  services 
100,000  or  150,000,  if  it  were  in  the  rest 
of  the  country,  would  be  a convenient 
unit  for  example  for  a county  borough, 
but  we  then  come  to  the  problem  that 
there  may  be — some  witnesses  think  there 
are — reasons  in  London  why  it  should  be 


more,  or  it  would  not  work  in  the  closely 
built-up  area.  I think  it  is  to  such  points 
that  one  has  to  relate  size,  it  is  not  just 
a unit  of  size. 

12584.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I was  really 
trying  to  put  the  question  almost  with- 
out prejudice  to  this  point,  which  would 
need  to  be  considered  afterwards.  If  you 
have  got  what  is  a reasonable  minimum 
for  a home,  what  sort  of  population 
would  be  required  in  the  ordinary  way 
to  call  for  one  home  of  that  kind,  because 
that  at  any  rate  would  seem  to  be  your 
minimum?  It  might  be  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  it  to  be  bigger,  but  that 

would  appear  to  be  the  minimum? 

I think  probably  on  reflection — I was 
not  prepared  for  the  question,  I must 
confess — 150,000  is  probably  on  the  low 
side,  indeed  it  possibly  ought  to  be  some- 
thing going  up  to  a quarter  of  a million. 
On  the  question  which  Mr.  Cadbury 
posed,  I think  we  would  say  that 
generally  speaking  we  have  found  in 
practice  some  of  the  smaller  county 
borough  authorities  almost  too  small  for 
a unit  of  administration,  but  quite  ob- 
viously you  must  have  some  sort  of  yard- 
stick for  the  country,  and  therefore  we 
would  not  quarrel  with  that.  But  I would 
not  like  to  see  as  a general  rule  a multi- 
plication of  authorities  smaller  than  the 
average  county  borough  units. 

12585.  There  are  only  three  county 
boroughs  in  the  Greater  London  areit, 
would  you  say  that  that  applied  to  any 

of  them? No,  we  work  very  happily, 

we  are  very  satisfied  with  the  service 
which  they  all  render. 

12586.  You  see,  you  have  a difference 
in  Greater  London.  We  have  at  one 
end  of  the  scale  the  London  County 
Council  with  a population  of  three  mil- 
lion, and  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale, 
or  at  any  rate  of  your  scale,  we  have 
East  Ham  with  a population  of  about 
100,000.  Those  are  the  limits  of  experi- 
ence which  you  get  in  Greater  London, 
and  you  would  say  that  they  are  all  able 
to  do,  and  do,  your  services  quite  satis- 
factorily?  Yes. 

12587.  So  you  give  us  quite  a wide 
range  of  choice.— — Yes,  but  I would  say 
you  are  getting  very  near  to  being  too 
small  when  you  come  down  to  the  two 
Hams.  Croydon  I think  is  of  course 
larger,  Croydon  is  larger  than  many 
counties  even,  as  far  as  blind  population 
is  concerned.  I think  that  is  a factor 
which  I must  in  fairness  agree,  that  in 
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large  urban  areas  such  as  London  the 
density  o£  blind  people  to  the  total  popu- 
lation is  greater.— Mr.  Venn : I think  on 
this  point  it  is  perhaps  appropriate  to 
remember  that  there  is  certainly  a duty 
to  cater  tor  minority  tastes ; tor  example, 
on  the  home  side  there  are  a few  deaf 
blind  people  who  require  very  special 
homes.  But  for  the  minority  case  in 
general,  whether  it  be  dancing,  swim- 
ming, flower  arranging,  make-up  classes 
for  ladies,  unless  the  area  is  a large 
unit  of  administration— and  I would 
think  in  terms  of  250,000  normal  popu- 
lation, with  a blind  population  of  around 
800  to  1,000— you  cannot  arrange  activi- 
ties of  a social  nature,  which  all  of  course 
do  tie  up  very  much  with  rehabilitation 
as  such,  without  that  sort  of  population, 
as  a general  rule. 

12588.  One  of  'the  problems  we  have 
to  face  on  quite  a large  number  of  the 
local  government  services  as  this:  it  is 
desired  to  secure  both  local  government 
and  efficiency  of  service.  Sometimes  it 
may  bo  held  that  perhaps  90  per  cent, 
of  a service  can  well  and  indeed  perhaps 
best  be  discharged  on  the  basis  of 
medium-sized  local  authorities.  On  the 
other  hand  there  might  be  some 
specialised  bits  of  it  for  which  they 
would  not  have  the  requisite  resources. 
There  are  then  really  the  two  choices, 
of  saying : “ Very  well,  the  whole  ser- 
vice  should  be  handed  over  to  a much 
larger  authority”  or  “The  medium-sized 
authority  should  bo  responsible  for  the 
service  and  should  make  joint  arrange- 
ments with  its  neighbours  for  the  bits 
which  it  cannot  do  itself”.  This  ns  a 
dilemma  which  we  are  constantly  coming 
across. — 1 think  that  points  j to  the 
need  for  specialisation.  Sir,  and  it  does 
of  course  follow  the  practice  very  muon 
in  this  country,  where  very  many  local 
authorities  do  join  together,  perhaps 
more  often  by  the  appointment  of  a 
large  voluntary  organisation  either  of  a 
local  character  or  national  character 
actually  to  administer  the  services 
through  a rather  large  area. 

12589.  Would  you  say  that  the  most 
important  of  your  services  for  the  blind 
are  the  provision  of  residential  homes 
and  the  provision  of  home  teachers?  Are 

those  the  two  biggest  things? Mr. 

Godfrey : If  J may  interject  there,  Sir, 
they  are  not  provided  by  us,_  they  are 
provided  by  the  local  authorities.  But 
T would  say  that  those  are  the  most 


important  functions  of  the  local 
authority.  They  must  use  the  home 
teachers  as  the  troops  in  the  battle,  as  it 
were,  to  get  in  touch  with  all  their  cases, 
but  behind  that  there  must  be  a blind 
welfare  department  which  deals  with 
itheir  requests  and  either  can  cope  with 
them  or  come  to  us,  in  the  case  of  a 
specialist  service,  to  see  what  help  we 
can  give,  or  go  to  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  if  it  is  a case  of  industrial  re- 
habilitation, and  so  on.  To  that  extent 
we  feel  that  the  specialist  officer  at 
County  Hall  must  be  somebody  ex- 
perienced and  skilled  in  blind  welfare, 
and  not  just  a welfare  officer  in  a small 
unit  who  is  struggling  to  look  after  the 
deaf,  'the  dumb,  the  blind  and  many 
other  types  of  handicap  as  well.  He  may 
do  it  with  the  greatest  devotion,  but  we 
feel  he  is  doing  it  with  a severe  handicap 
because  he  has  not  time  to  specialise  in 
each  of  the  problems  of  each  class  of 
handicapped, 

12590.  Where  would  the  specialist 

officer  normally  come  from? 1 should 

say  that  in  many  cases  he  would  be  an 
ex-home  teacher,  a man  or  woman  who 
has  served  a period  of  probation  in  the 
held,  doing  the  field  work,  who  knows 
the  detailed  work  intimately  and  in  due 
course  has  been  promoted  .to  be  the  blind 
welfare  officer.  X know  a very  large 
number  of  blind  welfare  'officers  wbo 
have  come  up  that  way. 

12591.  It  is  a promotion  from  the 

grade  of  home  teacher  really? Yes. 

12592.  Mr.  Cadbury : I must  just 

press  Mr.  Godfrey  a little  on  this, 
because  f.  fully  appreciate  the  position 
of  the  National  Institute  in  the  field  of 
blind  welfare,  and  I thought  at  the  out- 
set you  made  it  clear  that  there  were 
certain  functions,  both  too  small  and  .too 
large,  for  local  authorities  in  any  case, 
.that  the  catchment  area— which  is  a 
phrase  we  often  hear  used— for  deaf 
blind  children  needed  to  be  too  large 
for  any  local  authority  in  the  country — 
I think  you  have  only  one  establishment 
ait  Condover,  have  you  not,  for  the  whole 

country? That  is  right,  yes. 

12593.  Therefore  we  need  not  worry 
unduly  about  the  services  of  that  type 
which  are  too  small  or  where  the  catch- 
ment area  needs  to  be  too  great  for  any 

local  authority? -No, 

12594.  Similarly,  the  library  service 
clearly  must  be  run  on  a national  basis, 
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and  you  I believe  always  have  under- 
taken to  do  that? Yes. 

12595.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  wel- 
fare service,  I must  press  you  on  this 
point:  we  have  in  London  areas  for 
example — I am  merely  using  it  as  an 
example — such  as  Hackney  where  the 
population  is  about  160,000.  Out  of 
London  you  have  areas  such  as 
Southampton  where  the  population  is 
also  about  160,000.  It  is  a very  important 
point  to  us  as  to  whether  these  specialist 
services-- and  although  you  are  witnesses 
only  for  the  blind,  it  does  of  course 
apply  for  other  specialist  services — arc 
better  administered,  I think  in  the  Chair- 
man's words,  with  the  local  human  touch 
which  a local  authority  of  that  size  can 
give,  or  spread  over  a wider  urea  as  in 
the  London  County  Council  area  or  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  area  with 
populations  of  millions.  It  is  one  of 
those  nice  balances.  You  referred  just 
now  to  small  county  boroughs,  and 
possibly  you  and  T had  the  same  group 
of  county  boroughs  in  mind,  in  an  area 
I know  very  well,  in  the  Midlands,  where 
in  fact  it  has  been  established  that  the 
blind  welfare  service— I would  like  your 
view  on  this,  but  T believe  it  is  a fact — is 
satisfactorily  carried  out  by  combining 
two  or  three  authorities  such  as  Smeth- 
wick and  West  Bromwich,  where  they 
themselves  would  not  be  quite  large 
enough  to  do  it.  I would  like  to  press 
you  on  this  point,  leaving  out  the  too 
big  and  too  small,  for  this  home  teacher 
service  which  as  you  say  is  the  spearhead 
of  the  blind  service,  and  the  local  homos 
lor  the  elderly  blind,  is  it  so  difficult  to 
get  a good  service  by  a combination, 
where  the  actual  catchment  area  is  in- 
sufficient without  combination? 1 do 

not  think  it  is,  if  you  have  got  a good 
tug  central  area  on  whch  you  can  base 
the  other  areas.  If  I may  take  your  point 
on  Birmingham,  I think  Mr  Venn  will 
probably  help  more  on  this  because  he 
comes  from  taeiecster  originally,  but  my 
view  is  that  the  Midlands  service  is  good 
because  Birmingham  itself  is  a large  sub- 
stantial area,  and  the  other  authorities 
are  using  that  Birmingham  central  point 
as  their  contractor. 

1 2596.  I can  assure  you  that  a lopsided 

area  is  not  always  easy  to  balance  I 

No. — Mr.  Venn : I believe  Birmingham 
for  example  often  co-operate  with  ten 
local  authorities.  The  Royal  Midlands 
Institution  at  Nottingham  is  in  the  same 


position.  In  Leicester  the  City  of  Leices- 
ter, the  County  of  Leicestershire,  and  the 
County  of  Rutland  join  together.  In  that 
way  they  have  built  up  a large  area  which 
economically  is  capable  of  employing 
specialists,  and  they  have  enough  blind 
people  for  example  who  wanted  to  do 
these  special  activities.  I think  it  is  quite 
important,  Sir,  that  the  smaller  areas 
quite  often  do  not  provide  the  sort  of 
social  centres  which  are  open  every  day 
and  all  day  for  blind  people,  which  is 
really  so  much  a part  of  rehabilitation, 
in  addition  to  the  home  teacher’s  work 
and  in  addition  to  the  three  months 
which  they  might  spend  at  a residential 
centre.  The  problem  of  blindness  I think 
is  aways  with  them  and  it  is  a very  long- 
term business,  accepting  blindness  in  the 
real  meaning  of  the  wotd. 

12597.  I think  it  is  pretty  obvious  that 
we  shall  not  recommend  a pattern  of 
government  merely  to  accommodate  what 
is  now,  happily,  as  you  have  said,  a com- 
paratively rare  condition  except  in  old 
age,  and  I wanted  to  draw  you  on  the 
various  alternatives  we  clearly  have  be- 
fore us.  One  is  to  leave  things  exactly  as 
they  are  ; one  is  to  break  them  up  into 
units  of  either  all-purpose  or  most-pur- 
pose authorities  comparable  to  units  out- 
side London  ; and  there  are  a great  many 
other  patterns  which  have  been  suggested 
to  us.  But  whatever  wo  recommend  in 
other  directions  clearly  has  got  to  bear 
in  mind  these  specialist  services,  and  I 
think  in  asking  you  questions  we  have  in 
mind  that  there  are  other  specialist  ser- 
vices, such  as  for  the  deaf,  which  are  not 
dissimilar.  You  I gather  really  are  in 
favour  of  units  of  not  less  than  a good- 
sized  county  borough  of  say  150,000  to 
200,000? Mr.  Godfrey-.  Yes. 

12598.  But  could  you  say  on  the  other 
side  how  you  feel  about  these  very  largo 
units  of  local  government,  particularly 
our  standing  ones,  where  the  population 
runs  in  millions?  Do  you  feel  that  there 
the  service  is  as  good  as  or  better  or 
worse  than  say  it  would  be  if  they  were 
units  where  they  were  a little  nearer  the 

electorate? My  feeling  is  that  both 

these  units  are  doing  a very  good  job 
of  work.  Personally,  I know  Middlesex 
more  intimately  than  London.  I think 
the  Middlesex  Blind  Welfare  Department 
is  doing  a first  class  job  of  work,  as 
good  as  anywhere  in  the  country,  and  I 
think  probably  London  does  too. 
Naturally,  where  .they  have  nearly  8,000 
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'Wind  people,  as  they  have  in  London, 
they  have  broken  it  down  into  areas  to 
some  extent,  they  have  area  officers,  and 
they  get  over  any  difficulty  there  of  the 
possibility  of  it  being  too  large,  1 think 
they  have  defeated  it  in  that  way. 

12599.  They  have  done  that  at  officer 
level,  are  you  satisfied  that  they  have 
done  it  at  the  member  level,  the  elected 
members  of  the  Welfare  Committee?  Do 
they  really  know  ithe  individual  problems 

in  the  different  areas? 1 could  not 

answer  that  one,  I do  not  know  enough 
about  their  organisation  behind  the  blind 
welfare  officer.  We  do  not  normally 
deal  with  the  member,  we  deal  with  the 
officer,  and  we  do  not  normally  know 
what  goes  on  at  the  member  level. 

12600.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Does  the 
blind  welfare  officer  largely  rely  on  you 
for  mobilising  public  interest  and  sup- 
port in  their  operations  in  a particular 
borough?  The  borough  council  has  no 
concern  with  this  at  all,  has  it?  How 
do  you  attract  local  interest  and  good- 
will towards  the  needs  of  the  blind? 

Do  you  mean  financial  needs,  or  general 
help? 

12601.  A general  interest  in  helping 

them. *1  would  say  normally  so  far 

as  the  physical  help  is  concerned,  volun- 
tary people  to  go  and  help  with  running 
the  social  clubs,  and  so  on,  probably  the 
home  teacher  would  very  largely  do  it. 

12602.  The  home  teacher  stimulates 
it? Yes. 

12603.  You  see,  it  cannot  spring  very 
easily  in  every  borough  from  the 
centralised  county,  can  at? No. 

Sir  John  Wrigley:  I am  just  wonder- 
ing how  in  Staines  for  example,  the 
people  of  Staines  come  to  interest  them- 
selves in  the  blind  and  do  what  they 
can  ito  help  the  ordinary  official  schemes? 

12604.  Professor  Mackenzie : If  I 

could  just  interpose  there,  would  a place 
such  as  Staines,  or  Hackney  for  instance 
to  take  the  other  sort  of  example,  have 
any  local  welfare  society  concerned 

primarily  with  the  blind? There  is  a 

local  club  for  the  blind.  The  normal 
feature  in  Middlesex  is  that  in  all  the 
big  boroughs  there  are  clubs  for  the 
blind,  there  is  a club  In  each  borough 
and  that  is  usually  administered  by  the 
local  home  teacher  for  that  area. 


12605.  This  is  a voluntary  thing,  is  it 

or  a local  authority  service? It  is  a 

local  authority  service  allied  to  a volun- 
w-j  serv*lCe-  There  is  a voluntary 
Middlesex  association  for  the  blind, 
which  is  quite  independent  and  provides 
voluntary  service. 

12606.  But  that  association  is  for  the 

whole  of  Middlesex? For  the  whole 

of  Middlesex,  and  it  works  very  closely 
m touch  with  (the  welfare  authority,  and 
Ithe  local  home  teacher  in  each  borough 
or  town,  such  as  Staines,  will  try  and 
organise  a dub  for  the  blind,  and  will 
draw  such  voluntary  help  as  is  available 
through  the  voluntary  association.  They 
will  get  in  touch  with  people  of  goodwill 
who  will  help  them  run  the  club. 

12607.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Would  this 
voluntary  association  have  a representa- 
tive or  two  in  each  sizeable  local 
government  area,  or  is  it  purely  a county 

association  itself? It  is  a county 

association  itself,  but  most  of  them  try 
to  draw  their  membership  from  all  over 
the  county,  so  that  no  part  of  the  county 
■is  left  out.  It  would  depend  on  the  size 
of  the  county,  how  much  they  could 
afford  ito  have  a representative  from 
every  area  without  getting  an  unwieldy 
body. — Mr.  Venn : I think  there,  Sir, 
the  more  active  voluntary  organisations 
will  certainly  have  voluntary  representa- 
tives ;ptnactically  in  every  village.  I am 
sure  in  the  Midlands  that  with  the  large 
staff  of  home  teachers,  and  appeals 
representatives  as  such,  with  even  the 
odd  public  relations  officer,  villages  are 
looked  upon  to  help  at  least  once  a year 
in  one  way  or  another. 

12608.  Mr.  Cadbury  : I do  not  know 
if  Mr.  Godfrey  is  going  on  to  describe 
the  other  aspect,  which  is  the  workshops 
for  the  blind,  and  the  home  workers,  but 
there  the  catchment  area  clearly  is  often 
larger  than  one  individual  borough? 
Mr.  Godfrey : Yes. 

12609.  Although  under  die  Blind 
Persons  Act  T believe  local  authorities 
are  instructed  to  set  them  up.  I wonder 
whether  we  might  just  enlarge  on  that 
side,  because  it  is  a service  which  I 
know  needs  a larger  catchment  area  than 

even  a home  for  old  people? Yes. 

I am  glad  you  mentioned  it,  because  I 
was  coming  back  to  it  from  something 
you  referred  to  earlier  about  size  of 
catchment  area  and  oo-operation  'between 
local  authorities.  In  the  first  place,  of 
course,  the  workshops  are  well  estab- 
lished, I think  an  every  case  now,  and 
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they  are  contractors  for  any  local 
authority  who  likes  .to  go  to  that  work- 
shop to  look  after  its  blind.  Many  of 
the  workshops  are  now  run  by  local 
authorities ; 'some  are  sitill  run  by 
voluntary  associations,  but  in  each  case 
it  is  a matter  of  negotiation  between 
the  person  responsible  for  that  blind 
man  and  the  managers,  whoever  they 
may  be,  of  the  workshop.  That  .is  one 
reason  I think  why  the  services  in  East 
Ham  are  good.  You  mentioned  East 
Ham  earlier,  if  I may  come  back  to 
that  point.  East  Ham  has  in  fact  a 
workshop,  run  jointly  between  East  Ham 
and  West  Ham,  and  the  result  As  that 
although  relatively  those  two  authorities 
are  small  the  addition  of  the  workshop 
gives  them  just  that  wider  base  which 
makes  them  a more  efficient  unit  than 
they  might  otherwise  be  in  relation  to 
the  number  of  blind  people  for  whom 
they  have  to  cater.  If  I may  develop 
from  that  to  home  Industries,  home 
workers,  normally  the  home  worker 
schemes  are  tied  to  the  local  workshop, 
the  local  workshop  acts  as  'the  managing 
agent  for  an  area,  but  as  a matter  of 
historical  accent  'there  was  not  any 
suitable  workshop  available  some  30 
years  ago  when  home  worker  schemes 
were  being  set  up  in  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  England,  and  our  Institute  -is 
the  agent  for  about  twelve  local 
authorities  south  of  the  Thames  in  the 
south-eastern  comer.  We  do  the  London 
County  Council  south  of  the  Thames  but 
not  north,  and  we  do  the  counties  of 
Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex  and  Hampshire, 
plus  th,e  county  -boroughs  -in  those  areas 
— a geographical  area,  in  other  words. 
I-t  means  we  are  acting  as  contractors  for 
about  twelve  separate  local  authorities. 
On  the  whole  I think  it  -is  fair  to  say 
that  that  scheme  works  very  well,  but 
if  I may  make  this  point,  even  there  we 
do  find  that  there  are  differences  of 
treatment  of  the  blind  people  between 
the  various  local  authorities,  even  in 
such  matters  as  augmentation  rates,,  -they 
do  not  all  have  the  same  rules  and  con- 
ditions for  their  augmentation  payments. 
As  you  probably  know,  a blind  home 
worker  generally  speaking  is  not  capable 
of  earning  a full  economic  wage,  and 
-there  is  a system  of  augmentibn  of  their 
wages  on  a sliding  scale  according  to 
their  earnings,  and  we  find  that  the  rules 
for  that  augmentation  of  earnings  even 
in  those  twelve  local  authorities  show 
variations.  And  if  I may  say  so,  I 
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should  hate  to  think  I bad  to  run  a 
scheme  if  .there  were  as  many  as  25  or  30 
participating,  the  job  of  co-ordinating 
the  lot  would  become  increasingly 
difficult. 

12610.  Sir  John  Wriglcy : How  many 
-blind  workshops  are  there  in  Greater 
London,  and  how  many  of  them  are  run 
by  local  authorities  and  how  many  by 
voluntary  organisations?  I am  trying 
to  get  a picture  of  how  the  work  is  dis- 
tributed between  yourselves  and  local 

government. There  are  six,  I think, 

in  the  Greater  (London  area,  of  which 
five  are  run  by  voluntary  organisations, 
and  the  sixth,  at  Greenwich,  has  only 
recently  been  taken  over  by  -the  London 
County  Council,  it  was  run  by  a volun- 
tary body  until  about  15  months  ago. 

12611.  East  Ham  and  West  Ham 
workshop  is  run  by  -a  voluntary  body? 

Mr.  Venn:  It  is  run  by  the  West 

Ham  Corporation. — Mr.  Godfrey : I am 
sorry,  I should  have  said  four  voluntary 
and  two  municipal,  I had  forgotten  that 
West  Ham  was  municipalised. 

12612.  So  actually  the  only  -two  run 
by  local  authorities  are  really  run  by  our 
largest  and  our  smallest  authorities,  as 

i-t  so  happens? Yes,  .as  it  so  happens. 

— Mr.  Venn:  The  Greenwich  one  of 
course  is  a very  small  workshop,  and 
most  of  the  London  blind  journeymen 
will  go  to  -the  voluntary  workshops 
established  in  London. 

12613.  Which  do  you  think  is  a better 
.arrangement?  Do  you  think  it  .is  better 
that  this  service  should  be  provided  and 
run  by  the  .authority,  or  better  that  it 
should  be  -provided  by  a voluntary 
organisation?  Have  you  any  decided 

views  about  At? Mr.  Godfrey:  I 

think  it  is  a very  difficult  point  to  decide. 
Na-turally  as  a voluntary  body  ourselves 
•our  bias  would  be  that  way,  and  I am 
trying  to  be  fair  about  this.  .1  _ .think 
there  is  still  a case  for  voluntaryism  if! 
the  workshop  is  in  an  area  where  it  can 
still  run  economically,  but  where  they 
get  to  the  stage  when  the  subsidy  is  so 
large  that  the  local  authority  is  virtually 
running  it  financially  then  I think  there 
is  no  case  for  retaining  it  voluntarily. 
•But  very  often  if  -it  can  be  retained 
voluntarily  it  can  then  provide  some  of 
the  extra-statutory  services  in  its  own 
area,  such  as  a club  and  hostels  for  its 
workers,  and  so  on,  and  I think  it  is  a 
good  thing  if  we  can  retain  that. 
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12614.  When  I say  run  'by  a voluntary 
organisation,  I assume  you  would  get  a 
measure  of  support  from  a local  autho- 
rity.  Yes. 

12615.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Am  I not  right 
in  saying  that  the  statutory  need  for  pro- 
viding these  services  rests  fairly  and 
squarely  on  the  local  authority  in  any 
case? It  does  indeed. 

12616.  And  they  have  got  to  provide 
them.  They  can  do  it  by  going  to  a 
voluntary  body,  but— I do  not  know  in 
London,  I ask  the  question  if  it  is  so 
,in  London — oin  the  voluntary  com- 
mittees there  is  always  a pretty  strong 

local  authority  representation? There 

is  on  the  workshops,  yes.  I think  two, 
or  three,  are  still,  if  not  entirely,  almost 
entirely  voluntary  membership  of  their 
committees. 

12617.  iBut  even  in  those  two  or  three 
a very  large  proportion  of  the  cost  will 

be  met  by  local  authority  subsidy? 

It  will  indeed,  yes. 

12618.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  We  have  got 
to  the  position  really  by  legislation  that 
the  responsibility  for  most  of  the  actual 
services  for  blind  people  is  now  firmly 
put  on  local  government,  though  it  may 
discharge  it  by  using  voluntary  organi- 
sations as  its  agents,  and  of  course  it 
may  and  no  doubt  does  get.  a great  deal 
of  general  advice  and  assistance  from 

the  voluntary  organisations? Yes, 

that  is  the  case. 

12619.  So  we  have  got  to  think  of  a 
local  government  organisation  which  is 
capable  of  discharging  all  these  services, 
though  it  is  competent  for  them  to  make 
use  of  voluntary  organisations  as  agent? 

That  is  a very  fair  summary  of  the 

position. 

12620.  Mr.  Cadbury : Would  that  be 
true  particularly  of  the  non-residential 
schools  which  are  found  in  every  area 
for  blind  and  deaf  children,  where  the 
whole  cost  I think  is  borne  by  the  local 

authorities  in  almost  every  case? You 

said  non-residential? 

12621.  Non-residential  schools? — — 

Most  schools  for  the  blind  are  resi- 
dential. 

12622.  Are  they  now  all  residential? 

Yes,  because  there  you  have  to  work 

for  a very  wide  catchment  area,  and  the 
children  could  not  travel  in  every  day. 
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12623.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  There  are 
very  few  blind  children  now,  are  there 
not?  The  number  has  decreased  a great 

deal? The  number  decreased  steadily 

over  the  years  until  the  late  ’forties,  and 
there  was  then  a sudden  bulge  again,  but 
that  has  been  corrected..  That  was  due  to 
a technical  reason  associated  with  the  use 
of  oxygen  for  premature  babies,  and  in 
the  early  days  before  they  got  it  techni- 
cally perfect  that  was  causing  a form  of 
blindness  known  as  retrolental  fibro- 
plasia, but  that  phase  only  lasted  for  two 
or  three  years,  the  surgeons  got  on  to 
it  very  quickly,  and  that  is  no  longer  a 
factor. 

12624.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Can  you  tell  us 
the  number  of  children  in  the  country 
who  need  to  be  taught  Braille? — —Yes, 

I can,  there  are  about  2,500  registered 
blind  children  at  the  moment  up  to  the 
age  of  15. 

12625.  That  is  the  total  in  the  country? 

The  total  number  of  blind  children 

at  the  moment  in  the  country  is  2,500. 
Some  of  those  of  course  will  probably 
prove  on  examination  to  be  ineducable, 
they  will  not  all  require  education  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  can  give  it  to  them. 

12626.  In  the  Greater  London  area  the 
population  of  blind  people  is  probably  a 

matter  of  hundreds? We  can  give  you 

the  exact  figure  for  London  and  Middle- 
sex.—Mr.  Venn : There  are  187  children 
in  London  and  101  in  Middlesex. 

12627.  Mr.  Cadbury:  That  would 
probably  mean  there  were  about  400  in 

the  Greater  London  area? Yes. 

12628.  And  there  are  no  day  schools 

in  London? -Not  fully  day  schools  as 

far  as  I know.  Obviously  if  there  are 
children  living  within  travelling  distance 
of  any  school,  they  would  go  to  that 
school  but  naturally  the  distance 
normally  to  be  travelled  is  too  great  for 
a blind  child  to  undertake  each  day. 

12629.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Is  the  pro- 
vision of  residential  schools  adequate  to 
enable  all  the  blind  children  of  school 

age  to  be  taken? Mr.  Godfrey : Yes, 

in  fact  one  or  two  in  the  north  have  been 
closed  in  the  last  year  or  two.  That 
again  bears  out  the,  point  that  the  num- 
ber of  blind  Children  is  decreasing  as 
medical  science  improves. 

12630.  Mr.  Cadbury : In  order  that  we 
may  have  the  picture  fully,  the  number 
of  older  people  who  go  blind  in  old  age 
is  not  decreasing? No,  it  is  not,  it  is 
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getting  greater.  I have  just  got  the  1958 
statistics  from  the  Minister  of  Health, 
showing  the  proportions  of  those  in  each 
age  group  at  the  onset  of  blindness. 
About  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  blind 
population,  roughly  100,000  in  England 
and  Wales,  went  blind  before  the  age  of 
15,  in  other  words  probably  born  blind 
or  went  blind  in  the  early  years.  Another 
35  per  cent,  went  blind  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  59,  during  their  working  life, 
and  the  other  50  per  cent,  went  blind  at 
the  age  of  60  or  later.  That  is  not  the 
present  distribution,  that  is  the  distribu- 
tion at  the  onset  of  the  blindness. 

12631.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Does  that 
stand  related  to  the  increasing  number 
of  old  people?  Is  the  large  percentage 
due  to  the  increasing  number  of  old 

people?  I suppose  partly? Yes,  very 

much  so.  The  problem  is  going  to 
become  more  and  more  a problem  of 
old  people  who  have  lost  their  sight,  due 
to  cataract  or  similar  diseases  which 
affect  old  people.  Therefore  to  that  ex- 
tent, if  I may  come  back  to  an  earlier 
point,  possibly  the  need  for  residential 
accommodation  will  become  greater, 
because  if  someone  loses  his  sight  at  70 
the  amount  of  rehabilitation  you  can  give 
is  rather  limited.  Therefore,  unless  they 
have  got  good  relatives  or  friends  to 
take  care  of  them,  they  are  probably 
much  better  off  in  a blind  home  where 
they  could  get  proper  care  and  attention. 

12632.  Mr.  Cadbury : You  said  you 
thought  the  minimum  number  for  a blind 
home  was  25  to  30  ; have  you  any  figure 
in  mind?  We  have  heard  evidence  that 
for  other  forms  of  old  people  who  need 
residential  care  the  smaller  the  unit  the 
better,  and  the  nearer  itheir  old  friends 

the  better. 1 would  agree  with  that. 

But  you  have  got  to  balance — it  sounds 
horrible  when  you  are  dealing  with 
handicapped  people,  but  nevertheless  it 
is  a fact— you  have  got  to  balance  the 
economics  of  it,  and  with  the  blind 
people  you  have  got  to  maintain  pretty 
well  a 24-hour  staffing  service.  There- 
fore you  cannot  bring  your  unit  too  small 
or  your  cost  per  head  will  be  outrageous 
to  'anybody  who  has  got  to  finance  it. 

12633.  What  would  be  the  optimum 

size,  if  25  to  30  is  the  minimum? We 

recently  .and  with  some  fear  and  tremb- 
ling opened  a new  home  with  about  65 
people  in  it,  and  ,to  our  great  relief  it 
looks  as  though  .it  is  going  to  work.  We 


were  very  afraid  of  it  becoming  institu- 
tional. We  may  have  been  very  lucky 
with  our  first  matron,  but  it  certainly 
has  retained  the  atmosphere  of  a home. 
But  I would  not  like  to  think  we  were 
going  to  have  many  of  those,  and  cer- 
tainly nothing  very  much  bigger.  A place 
of  that  size  was  opened  to  meet  a special 
need,  a sudden  rehousing  need  for  a large 
number  of  blind  people,  and  that  is  why 
we  took  one  over  quickly,  it  was  rather 
exceptional. 

12634.  Sir  John  Wrigley : When  you 
say  25  to  30  is  a minimum,  you  mean 
really  from  the  point  of  economics,  do 
you? Yes. 

12635.  Would  you  say  that  25  to  30 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  blind 
persons  'themselves  is  perfectly  all  right? 
Yes,  you  can  keep  a home  atmo- 
sphere, a friendly  atmosphere  where 
everybody  knows  everybody  else,  a sort 
of  club  atmosphere. 

12636.  Not  looking  at  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  economics  for  the  moment, 
would  you  think  it  was  better  to  have 
40  to  50  blind  people  together,  because 
it  gives  a bigger  choice  of  friends,  or 
25  to  30  because  it  keeps  a home  atmo- 
sphere?  1 would  personally  go  for 

the  smaller  figure,  for  the  home  atmo- 
sphere, and  also  the  point  Mr.  Cadbury 
made  about  visitors — do  not  spread  your 
catchment  area  too  wide  if  you  can  avoid 
it. 

12637.  Professor  Mackenzie : It  has 
been  very  interesting  to  hear  the  point 
of  view  of  a national  organisation  in  one 
particular  disability.  Of  course  we  also 
hear  a rather  different  point  of  view 
from  other  groups  of  sociat  workers  who 
are  interested  in  the  family  as  a whqle, 
and  we  get  other  groups  who  stress  the 
importance  of  the  coherent  local  unit,  be- 
cause disabilities  are  so  often  multiple, 
they  breed  social  disabilities.  You  need 
a coherent  team  linking  together  the 
(health  visitor,  the  district  nurse,  the  hous- 
ing authority,  the  old  people’s  welfare 
organisation,  and  this  is  often  very  much 
tied  in  with  the  family  picture  of  the 
problem  family,  delinquency,  arrears  of 
rent  and  so  on.  Do  you  feel  that  blind- 
ness is  on  'the  whole  a special  disability 
which  stands  rather  outside  this  picture, 
that  it  is  not  very  much  linked  with  the 
family  problems  which  are  stressed  to  us 

so  much? 1 would  say  yes,  it  is  one 

of  our  great  problems  all  the  time.  Wc 
do  feel  that  the  difficulties  which  the 
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blind  man  has  to  contend  with  in  his  re- 
habilitation, and  after,  do  call  for  a 
specialist  treatment.  Ait  the  same  time 
we  are  equally  fighting  all  the  time 
against  any  tendency  for  the  blind  people 
themselves  and  those  who  work  with 
them  to  .treat  them  as  a community 
apart.  We  do  very  much  go  for  integra- 
tion in  the  community,  but  we  feel  that 
•half-way  .there,  if  I may  say  so,  on  the 
way  .to  integration,  it  is  .essential  that  they 
should  have  special  needs  specially 
looked  after. 

12638.  If  it  comes  to  housing,  for 
instance,  do  you  find  in  some  cases  you 
would  like  to  get  housing  priority  for  a 
family  which  contains  a blind  person? 

We  have  had  cases  of  that  sort, 

yes. 

12639.  But  you  do  not  feel  that  liaison 
with  the  housing  authority  is  one  of 

your  central  difficulties? -No,  I do 

not  think  so. — Mr.  Venn:  The  liaison 
I have  always  found  has  been  very  good, 
particularly  if  it  is  between  a welfare 
authority  and  a housing  authority  who 
are  of  the  same  status. 

12640.  This  is  the  point  which  has 
been  made  to  us,  from  the  comprehensive 
family  service  point  of  view,  that  your 
organisation  for  the  .blind  is  based  on 
Middlesex — the  two  areas  we  have  been 
talking  about — on  Middlesex  and  the 
London  County  Council.  Middlesex  is 
not  a housing  authority  at  all,  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  is  not  the  only 
(housing  authority.  Does  that  sort  of 
division  cause  any  difficulties  for  you? 

1 have  never  found  any  difficulties, 

the  channels  of  liaison  have  always 
worked  very  well  indeed. 

12641.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  But  you 
would  find  it  a disadvantage  to  be 
separated  from  the  welfare  department? 

Mr.  Godfrey : For  blind  welfare  to 

be  separated  from  the  welfare  depart- 
ment? 

12642.  From  the  rest  of  the  welfare 

department. 1 do  not  think  it  would. 

As  we  see  it,  as  it  works  in,  if  I may 
say  so,  the  very  successful  Middlesex 
case,  the  welfare  officer  of  the  Middle- 
sex welfare  department  has  an  over- 
riding responsibility,  but  he  has  a very 
good  staff,  under  the  Chief  Blind  Wel- 
fare Officer,  and  as  he  has  said  to  me, 
while  he  has  an  overriding  function  he 
leaves  it  to  bis  blind  welfare  section  to 
do  'the  work  and  very  well  .they  do,,  do 
it. 


12643.  I am  not  thinking  solely  of 
the  day  .to  day  conduct  of  work,  I am 
thinking  of  your  position  in  relation  to 
the  council.  You  are  there  still  linked 
to  the  welfare  officer,  who  has  some 
responsibility,  for.  bringing  to  the  notice 
of  the  council  things  that  need  doing  in 

the  blind  welfare  world. As  I said,  I 

am  sorry  but  I cannot  help  you  there 
because  our  connection  almost  entirely 
is  with  the  blind  welfare  officer  and  the 
welfare  officer,  and  not  at  the  member 
•level  at  all.  It  is  very  unusual  for  us 
to  have  to  go  to  member  level  in  our 
services. 

12644.  Professor  Mackenzie:  This  is 
another  point  which  is  put  to  us— and 
we  have  to  try  to  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culties— the  possibility  of  a division  of 
services  between  what  you  might  call 
general  or  family  welfare  services  at  a 
'lower  level,  and  specialised  welfare 
services  of  .this  type  at  a higher  level. 
We  are  really  asking  for  your  help  on 

that. May  I illustrate,  as  I have  done 

in  our  paper,  with  one  very  simple  ex- 
ample: a blind  child  during  its  school 
years  is  normally  in  the  care  of  the 
Education  Department,  but  nevertheless 
the  welfare  department  is  still  responsible 
for  domiciliary  visits  to  that  child  be- 
cause it  is  a handicapped  person.  If  one 
of  those  welfare  functions  were  ad- 
ministered by,  shall  we  say  a county 
council,  and  .the  other  were  administered 
on  borough  level,  there  would  be  a lot  of 
tying  up  to  be  done  which  does  not  have 
to  be  done  a.t  the  moment.  Is  that  the 
sort  of  .point  you  had  in  mind? 

Professor  Mackenzie : That  is  the  sort 
of  point. 

12645.  Sir  John  Wrigley  : Would  you 
say  you  feel  it  is  more  important  .that 
blind  welfare  should  be  linked  with 
education  than  it  should  with  the  rest  of 

the  welfare  activities? No,  I do  not 

think  that,  but  I .think  .it  is  important  that 
the  education  should  not  be  divorced 
from  the  welfare  functions. 

12646.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Could  I press 
you  on  .that,  Mr.  Godfrey : in  Middlesex 
the  majority  of  children  have  their  educa- 
tion looked  after,  true  by  the  County 
Council,  but  by  the  system  of  delegation 
which  exists  there  is  .an  excepted  district 
for  most  of  the  big  areas.  Harrow  for  in- 
stance is  an  excepted  district,  so  that  .the 
whole  of  the  administration  of  education 
in  Harrow  is  handled  from  .the  Harrow 
Town  Hall,  and  the  only  power  which 
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the  Counity  Council  exercises  is  financial 
control— and  i.t  really  mainly  is  done  'by 
financial  control.  The  home  visitor  sent 
to  that  child’s  home  to  see  the  brother  or 
sister  who  is  not  blind  comes  from  the 
Town  Hall,  Harrow,  at  present— the 
school  health  visitor.  I do  not  know 
whether  the  visitor  who  goes  on  behalf 
of  the  education  authority  to  that  home 
to  see  the  blind  child  comes  -from  Guild- 
hall, Middlesex,  or  from  Harrow  Town 
Hall,  but  it  is  divisions  of  that  sort  which 
do  already  occur  by  a system  of  delega- 
tion in  education  now.  Do  you  know — 

you  probably  do-  not? 1 do  not  know 

off-hand,  I am  afraid.  All  I know  is  that 
I should  have  expected  normally,  in  a 
case  such  as  that,  the  delegated  authority 
of  Harrow  to  be  passed  back  to  the 
Middlesex  County  Council,  because  .this 
is  a specialist  service.  Harrow  cannot 
educate  that  child  .themselves  in  their  own 
schools,  they  have  got  ito  pass  it  over  to  a 
blind  school.  It  seems  to  me  therefore 
that  they  can  just  say:  “This  is  a case 
which  should  still  rest  with  the  County 
Council”.  I do  not  know  that  .that 
happens,  but  I should  imagine  that 
happens,  it  seems  the  logical  way  to 
work  it. 

Mr.  Cadbury : There  is  very  little  logic 
in  the  present  system ! 

12647.  Sir  John  W rig  ley : Perhaps 

what  we  are  asking  is  rather  hike  saying : 
supposing  we  were  to  shuffle  the  pack  of 
cards  of  local  .authorities,  whom  would 
you  like  best  as  your  neighbours, 
assuming  there  to  be  some  change,  that 
is,  which  of  the  other  services  would  you 
feel  the  closest  links  with,  and  from  which 
you  would  most  dislike  being  separated? 

It  is  purely  hypothetical. 1 think  we 

would  be  bound  to  say  welfare,  that  is 
our  main  function. 

12648.  Professor  Mackenzie:  More  I 
suppose  than  the  other  candidates  of 


housing,  personal  health  and  education? 

No,  I would  say  definitely  our  main 

contacts  with  local  authorities  are  welfare 
first  and  education  second. 

12649.  Mr.  Cadbury : Is  ithat  largely 
because  there  are  2,500  blind  children 
and  100,000  blind  adults?  Is  that  the 
reason  w.hy  welfare  bulks  so  much 

lar,ger7 Mr.  Venn : I think  -from  our 

point  of  view  i.t  is  the  legislation,  in 
which  the  National  Assistance  Act  does 
bulk  all  together,  'including  the  blind, 
therefore  the  welfare  authority  has  the 
general  oversight.— Mr.  Godfrey : And  it 
goes  back  further  into  history,  in  that  in 
so  far  as  any  one  Government  depart- 
ment had  any  interest  in  our  work  it  was 
primarily  the  Ministry  of  'Health.  In 
these  days  of  course  we  are  very  much 
closer  ito  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  with 
rehabilitation  and  employment.  But  'that 
does  not  come  so  much  from  the  local 
authority,  except  again  through  their 
welfare  department,  they  put  our  cases 
forward  .to  the  Ministry  of  Labour  for 
training. 

12650.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I think  that 
concludes  all  the  questions  wc  want  to 
ask  you.  We  have  all  found  it  very 
interesting  to  be  able  .to  discuss  with  you 
the  meeds  and  desires  Off  this  specialised 
service,  and  unless  there  ds  anything  more 
you  want  to  say  to  us  it  only  remains  for 
me  to  ithanik  you  both  for  your  written 
evidence  and  for  coming  and  .talking  with 
•us  this  morning. — - — Thank  you  very 
much,  Sir.  I do.  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing more  we  would  like  to  say,  except 
that  we  are  .most  grateful  .to  you,  as  I 
said  at  the  beginning,  for  allowing  us  to 
come.  We  do  .realise  of  course  .that  ours 
is  only  a small  item  in  the  very  big 
problem  with  which  you  are  faced,  but 
we  do  know  you  will  give  our  feelings 
about  the  needs  of  .the  blind  every  con- 
sideration. Thank  you  very  much. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Dr.  H.  H.  D.  Sutherland 
Dr.  M.  Sorsby 
Dr.  E.  Colin-Russ 
Dr.  C.  Clark 
Dr.  F.  Gray 

on  behalf  of  the  Local  Medical  Committee  for  the  County  of  London 
Called  and  Examined 


12651.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Gentlemen, 

I do  not  know  whether  you  know  the 
general  sort  of  procedure  we  adopt.  You 
are  leading  the  deputation,  Dr. 

Sutherland? Dr,  Sutherland : Yes, 

Sir. 

12652.  We  usually  ask  witnesses 

whether  they  would  like  .to  make  an 
opening  statement,  and  after  that  we 
proceed  to  the  discussion  and  questions. 
But  we  are  always  very  anxious  to  make 
it  clear  to  you  that  as  it  is  your  case 
we  are  hearing,  we  should  like  you  to 
present  it  in  the  way  in  which  you  would 
like.-— Sir,  o,n  behalf  of  the  Local 
Medical  Committee  of  the  County  of 
London,  I have  much  pleasure  m telling 
you  the  names  of  the  deputation:  Dr. 
Sorsby,  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Dr.  Colin-Russ,  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Committee,  D,r.  Gray,  the  Secretary, 
and  Dr.  Clark,  the  Chairman  of  the  Ser- 
vice Development  Committee  which 
deals  with  certain  problems  that  come 
within  our  remit  as  doctors  representing 
London. 

1 should  like  in  the  first  instance  to 
convey  to  the  Royal  Commission  the 
thanks  of  my  Committee  for  giving  it 
this  opportunity  to  come  here  and  give 
evidence. 

The  Local  Medical  Committee  for  the 
County  of  London  is  a statutory  body 
appointed  under  the  National  Health 
Service  Act,  1946,  to  represent  general 
medical  practitioners  in  the  Administra- 
tive County  of  London.  It  is  concerned 
with  the  general  medical  services  pro- 
vided under  the  National  Health  Service, 
and  with  the  efficient  treatment  of  the 
patients  on  the  lists  of  these  practitioners. 

The  Committee  fully  appreciates  that 
health  is  only  part  of  the  wide  field  with 
which  the  Royal  Commission  is  con- 
cerned. On  the  other  hand  we  believe 
that,  owing  no  allegiance  to  any  political 
party  or  to  any  form  of  local  govern- 
ment, we  may  be  of  some  help  to  the 
Commission  by  giving  the  views  which 


we  have  formed  from  our  experience  as 
doctors.  The  Committee  wishes  to  make 
it  clear  that  in  presenting  its  evidence  its 
sole  concern  is  to  secure  an  administra- 
tive framework  which  shall  ensure  the 
best  service  for  the  patients  in  the  area. 

The  evidence  of  our  Committee 
speaks,  we  believe,  for  itself,  but  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  elaborate  any  section  of  it, 
and  to  answer  the  questions  upon  it 
which  the  members  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission will  desire  to  put  to  us. 

12653.  Thank  you  very  much.  Does 
anybody  else  wish  to  say  anything  at 

this  stage? Not  at  this  present  stage, 

Sir. 

12654.  Would  you  tell  us  a little  more 
about  yourselves?  You  are  a statutory 
body,  I know,  and  you  say  you  are 
elected.  How  often  are  you  elected  and 

by  whom? Dr.  Gray:  The  elections 

take  place,  Sir,  every  three  years.  The 
whole  of  the  Committee  is  elected  every 
three  years.  I am  not  quite  sure  what 
other  details  you  would  like  to'  have,  Sir. 

12655.  Is  it  all  the  general  medical 
practitioners  in  London  who  can  vote? 
The  bulk  of  the  Committee  repre- 
sents the  general  .practitioners  in  London 
who  are  on  the  list  of  the  London 
Executive  Councils.  All  practitioners  on 
the  list  of  the  London  Practitioners 
Executive  Council  have  a vote.  The 
constituencies  at  the  moment  are  the 
areas  of  the  respective  metropolitan 
borough  councils. 

12656.  Do  you  have  any  contested 
elections? Dr.  Sorsby:  Frequently. 

12657.  A reasonable  .percentage  of  the 

electorate  vote,  do  they? Dr.  Gray: 

Yes,  it  varies.  I think  variations  are 
not  unknown  in  other  fields,  but  I think 
it  perhaps  varies  more  widely.  Some- 
times there  is  a very  fiercely  contested 
election.  In  one  case  over  80  per  cent, 
voted ; in  other  cases  there  are  just 
enough  members  to  fill  up  the  places 
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and  occasionally  we  do  not  get  enough 
members  nominated  and  the  Committee 
itself  has  to  oo-opt. 

12658.  1 ask  the  question  because  of 
course  this  business  of  electoral  interest 
is  one  running  rather  throughout  local 
government  aind  I wondered  whether  it 
existed  in  your  field  as  well. — Dr. 
Sutherland : .Might  I supplement  that  by 
saying  that  we  have  eight  doctors  on  the 
Local  iMiedical  Committee  who  are  not 
on  the  list  in  the  London  Executive 
Council  and  also  we  have  representation 
from  the  four  regional  hospital  boards 
whose  .areas  concern  London,  the  County 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
London  County  Council  and  two  Medi- 
cal Officers  from  boroughs  who  nominate 
them  to  ns  from  their  particular  groups. 
Then  we  also  have  co-opted  members  up 
to  the  number  of  six  so  that  any  special 
interest  is  taken  care  of,  for  instance, 
young  practitioners  not  yet  fully  estab- 
lished. We  endeavour  always  to  secure 
at  least  one  member  of  that  group  on 
our  body.  So  we  can  say  we  represent 
most  shades  and  phases  of  effective 
medical  practice  within  the  Administra- 
tive County  of  London. — Dr.  Sorsby: 
The  representation  is  approximately 
about  one  in  forty.  In  my  particular 
constituency  there  are  about  80  practi- 
tioners. There  has  been  a contest  at 
every  election  for  the  last  four,  to  my 
knowledge,  and  there  are  three  repre- 
sentatives returned  from  that  constitu- 
ency. 

12659.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Which  is  that? 
Hackney. 

12660.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  You  repre- 
sent the  Administrative  County  of 
London.  Will  you  bear  with  us  for  a 
little  while  .if  we  present  to  you  our 
problem  and  see  how  far  you  can  help 
us  by  casting  your  eyes  if  necessary  be- 
yond your  own  boundaries?  We  have 
been  given  an  area  which  is  made  up 
of  the  administrative  county  of  London 
and  a very  considerable  amount  of  the 
surrounding  urban  areas,  the  county  of 
London  being,  so  far  as  population  is 
concerned,  rather  less  than  half  our  area. 

We  find  two  different  systems  of  local 
government  operating,  one  in  the  county 
of  London  and  one  in  parts  outside 
the  county  of  London.  We  are  asked 
to  look  at  this  area  presumably  on  the 
basis  that  there  is  'thought  to  be  some 
unity  for  the  whole  area.  It  does  not 
follow  that  we  cannot  find  there  are 


reasons  for  having  two  different  systems 
of  government  'but  at  any  rate  there  is 
a prima  facie  case  for  considering 
whether  now,  sixty  yeaTS  after  the  County 
of  London  was  established,  the  reasons 
which  led  to  the  delimitation  of  county 
boundaries  still  continue  to  be  operative, 
That  is  at  any  rate  one  of  the  problems 
•we  have  to  consider.  We  should  like 
any  help  you  can  give  us  in  consider- 
ing whether  there  are  still  any  special 
features  which  distinguish  the  county  of 
London  from  the  rest  of  our  area  and, 
secondly— and  this  arises  out  of  your 
evidence — how  much  importance  you 
attribute  to  the  question  of  size  as  such. 

The  burden  of  your  evidence  is  that 
you  are  very  well  satisfied  that  in  London 
the  present  system  works  because  you 
have  a London  County  Council  and  a 
London  Executive  Council  and  your  own 
Committee  operating  in  the  same  area. 
Outside  London  of  course  the  areas  are 
different.  But  we  might  consider  this 
from  the  angle  that  it  is  not  necessarily 
a question  of  saying  that  a service  must 
either  belong  to  the  County  Council  or 
to  the  Metropolitan  borough  councils  as 
such,  but  that  it  is  possible  to  think  of 
an  almost  infinite  variety  of  changes  that 
one  might  make ; and  that  is  why  I 
would  like  to  put  to  you  first  of  all 
the  question,  how  far  and  at  what  point 
does  the  size  of  the  organisations  with 
which  you  deal  become  important?  Is 
k necessary  to  have  an  area  of  3 million 
or  is  it  equally  satisfactory  to  have 
500,000  or  100,0007 

Tn  our  area  there  are,  for  instance, 
■three  county  boroughs  who  have  popula- 
tions from  100,000  to  250,000.  There 
are  five  counties  of  different  sizes,  and 
I wondered  whether  you  could  give  us 
any  guidance  from  your  point  of  view 
of  the  extent  to  which  size  is  of  import- 
ance?  Dr.  Sorsby:  Sir,  as  far  as 

London  having  a particular  form  of 
government  and  there  being  a different 
type  of  government  outside  the  London 
area,  I think  that  is  covered  bv  the  fact 
that  London  is  entirely  a built  up  area 
whereas,  for  example,  Essex  has  a bunt 
up  area  .and  an  agricultural  area  and  their 
problems  are  totally  different. 

We  have  no  experience  of  handling  an 
area  which  is  not  built  up.  To  that,  extent 
we  have  developed  a service  which,  it 
is  true,  is  large,  .but  we  have  not  found 
it  too  large.  It  is  our  experience,  having 
worked  with  metropolitan  boroughs 
before  1948  and  with  the  county  council 
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since  1948,  .that  it  mould  be  a pity  if  the 
fragmentation  of  the  services  that  existed 
then  should  come  back  now. 

Typical  examples  are  -these:  we  now 
deal  with  one  health  authority  and  if  at 
any  time  we  have  found,  as  we  have, 
that  -we  require  more  home  helps  or 
more  health  visitors,  we  discuss  our 
-problems  with  the  county  health 
authority  and  the  additional  services  are 
-provided,  not  -for  a small  part  of  London 
or  -a  borough  area  but  for  the  whole 
of  London  ; -and  the  whole  of  (London’s 
population  benefit  thereby  and  we  as  prac- 
titioners do  mot  have  -to  have  discussions, 
and  -pro-bably  arguments,  as  to  why  these 
things  are  needed  in  every  part  of 
London.  If  a health  visitor  or  a home 
help,  under  the  -present  setmp,  is  not 
required  in  Hackney  there  is  no  reason 
why  that  person  should  not  do  a useful 
job  of  work  in  the  adjoining  borough ; 
whereas  if  it  were  fragmented  Hackney 
would  have  -its  oiwn  health  visitors,  home 
helps,  and  -the  same  would  apply  to 
Stoke  Newington  -and  it  -would  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  because  of  local 
allegiance  for  th-ese  -people  to  cross  the 
boundary. 

The  -question  as  to  whether  or  not  i-t 
should  he  -a  -borough  council,  county 
council,  or  any  other  body,  simply  boils 
down  to  this,  surely,  that  w-e  need  a 
health  service  for  the  population.  We 
need  a health  service  to  which  the  prac- 
titioners of  London  can  -turn.  It  does 
not  -matter  what  the  authority  is  going 
-to  -be  called — -any  -ad  hoc  body  will  still 
need  Medical  Officers  of  Health  and 
staff  and  still  have  to  -provide  the  same 
services  a-nd,  as  -far  as  we  are  concerned, 
we  have  had  nothing  but  the  highest 
possible  service  provided  by  -the  -London 
County  Council  since  1948. 

12661.  Your  feeling  is  that  the  only 
service  you  have  had  sinc-e  1948  is  one 
which  you  have  found  very  satisfactory? 

Highly  satisfactory. — Dr.  Colin- 

Russ : May  I add  another  point,  Sir? 
It  is  one  I thought  you  wanted  us  to 
take  originally,  the  questton  of  size  of 
authority— would  it  be  desirable  to  have 
a smaller  population  covered  by  an 
authority  rather  than  a larger  one? 

I would  have  thought  the  larger  popu- 
lation provides  better  opportunities,  first 
of  all  for  staffing,  provides  more  in  the 
way  of  more  patients  who  need  help, 
more  mental  health  cases,  more  elderly 
people.  One  would  find  it  difficult  to 


cater  in  a small  area  for  all  these  ser- 
vices. If  you  have  a large  area  it  does 
seem  to  me  you  have  a large  staff  which 
can  be  shifted  around  from  one  part  to 
another  of  the  area  where  the  need  arises. 
You  have  a large  staff,  better  prospects 
of  promotion,  and  it  seems  a much  more 
efficient  organisation  all  the  way  round. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : We  are  receiving 
evidence  from  large  numbers  of  people 
and  large  numbers  of  local  authorities  of 
different  types  and  sizes,  and  also  receiv- 
ing it  from  a great  many  professional 
bodies,  some  of  whom  are  within  local 
government  and  some  outside  local 
government  and  from  a large  number  of 
organisations,  and  the  evidence  we  receive 
is  very  conflicting ; the  evidence  as  to 
advantages  of  large  or  medium-sized 
authorities  is  extremely  conflicting. 

It  might  be  said  to  vary  naturally  ac- 
cording to  different  types  of  service  ; but 
it  varies  also  when  given  in  respect  of 
the  same  type  of  service,  so  we  are  seek- 
ing to  find  out  from  you  where  your 
judgment  lies  and  to  what  extent  size  is 
of  importance.  Your  colleagues  just  out- 
side London  in  East  Ham  and  West  Ham, 
for  instance,  must  be  dealing  with  an 
executive  council  and  a local  authority 
of  a very  different  size  from  the  county 
of  London.  I do  not  know  whether  you 
have  had  discussion  with  colleagues  out- 
side. We  have  had  in  fact  an  interview 
with  the  Essex  Local  Medical  Committee. 

12662.  Mr.  Cadbury : I want  if  I may 
to  press  -this  point  a little  to  Doctor 
Sorsby.  To  the  rest  of  the  country,  a 
unit  of  the  size  of  Hackney,  about 
150,000  people,  I believe,  is  considered 
sufficient  for  all-purpose  local  govern- 
ment. It  would  be  in  fact  a county 
borough.  There  are  county  boroughs  a 
good  deal  smaller,  but  I am  talking  of 
medium  sized  county  boroughs  such  as 
Southampton.  In  Southampton  it  is 
national  policy  -to  give  the  county 
borough  of  Southampton  all  functions  of 
local  government.  Southampton  is  rather 
larger  than  East  Ham.  We  have  to  find 
a reason  why,  in  London,  there  are  differ- 
ences which  would  make  it  not  satis- 
factory to  give  Hackney  or  Harrow,  or 
wherever  it  may  be,  the  same  facilities 
as  they  would  have  if  they  were  outside 
Greater  London. 

This  is  a point  made  of  course  to  us 
by  those  people  who  think  they  ought  to 
be  all-purpose  authorities  or  perhaps 
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most-purpose  authorities,  which  I think 
would  usually  in  the  evidence  we  received, 
include  the  health  services.  It  is  fairly 
generally  agreed  that  they  are  of  a local 
nature  which,  where  possible,  should  be 
given — this  is  what  is  said  to  us,  not  our 
view,  we  have  no  view  at  the  moment 
should  be  given  to  units  of  local  govern- 
ment of  the  size  of,  say,  Hackney.  We 
want  reasons  why  you  think  that  the 
medical  service  is  better  handled  in  a 
very  large  unit  in  London  whereas  in 
most  of  the  country  it  is  not  handled  in 

such  a large  unit? Dr.  Sorsby : For  a 

large  number  of  years  I lived  in  Leeds, 
but  it  is  many  years  since  I left  Leeds. 
There  was  an  occasion  when  I went  back 
to  Leeds  and  I found  it  very  provincial, 
having  lived  in  London  for  all  those 
years,  and  I think  I can  apply  that  to  any 
borough  in  London.  It  is  a small  unit, 
thinking  is  much  slower,  the  type ' ot 
person  who  serves  on  a council  is  ditter- 
ent  from  the  type  of  person  who  serves 
on  a county  council,  and  a man  who  has 
a responsible  job  to  do  in  a large  way 
has  a much  wider  view  of  things  and 
usually  is  much  more  tolerant  and  much 
more  able. 

Why  should  not  Hackney  or  a small 
area  in  London  become  a county 
borough  and  take  over  these  services? 
We  have  had  experience  of  that  before 
1948.  The  type  of  health  visitor  that  we 
had  then  is  not  the  type  of  health  visitor 
we  have  now.  Before  1948  there  used 
to  ibe  pretty  nearly  every  day  of  the  week 
trouble  with  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  because  some  health  visitor  had 
been  round  and  said  things  to  the  patient 
which  were  in  direct  contradiction  to 
what  the  .practitioner  had  said  and  the 
mother  would  come  back  to  the  practi- 
tioner and  start  asking  questions  as  to 
what  to  do  and  why  she  should  do  this, 
and  not  the  other. 

The  same  applied  to  the  immunisation 
centres.  It  is  only  since  1922  that  we 
have  .had  diphtheria  immunisation  in 
London  at  all.  The  first  clinic  was  estab- 
lished in  Holborn  and  it  took  many  years 
for  the  centres  to  be  established  in  other 
boroughs  because  of  local  prejudices, 
many  prejudices. 

A county  authority  which  would  con- 
trol the  whole  of  an.  area — and  London 
must  be  taken  as  a whole  because  we  in 
practice  may  be  one  minute  in  Hackney, 
the  next  in  Stoke  Newington,  the  next  in 
Bethnal  Green,  and  we  know  of  no 


boundaries.  The  county  health  authority 
provides  a service  for  all  these  things, 
which  covers  the  whole  of  the  area. 
Frankly,  I see  no  reason  at  all  why  a 
.small  area  like  East  Ham  or  West  Ham 
should  'be  an  independent  county  borough 
and  administer  all  these  services,  and  why 
it  should  not  be  part  of  London,  because 
it  is  in  fact  London. 

12663.  I take  it  you  might  equally  go 
over  -the  county  borough  into  Tottenham, 

Walthamstow  or  Leyton? 1 think 

that  possibly  would  be  a case  because 
part  of  Middlesex  juts  right  into  the 
county  of  London. 

12664.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  The  case 
would  be,  one  authority  for  'the  whole  of 

Greater  London? No.  As  I said 

early  on  there  is  one  thing  we  'emphasise 
and  that  is  that  we  know  .nothing  at  all 
about  the  administration  of  a rural  area 

12665.  But  Greater  London,  the  area 
we  have  got,  is  in  effect  a fully  built 
up  -area.  It  only  goes  into  the  parts  of 
Essex  and  Surrey  which  .may  be  regarded 

as  fully  built  up. 1 doubt  whether  it 

would  work  to  that  extent  because  't 
probably  would  be  then  very  much  tot! 
large.  The  nine  divisions  that  we  have 
at  the  moment  with  a local  health 
authority  are  very  well  administered,  bul 
to  go  much  beyond  that  I think  would 
become  too  large. 

12666.  Miss  J ohm-ton:  But  you  must 
go  from  one  division  to  another  quite 
often  if  you  are  in  Stoke  Newington,  then 
Bethnal  Green,  then  Hackney — .you  must 

cross  divisional  boundaries? Yes,  but 

we  have  arrangements  whereby  the  ser- 
vices provided  are  identical.  If  I happen 
to  work  more  closely  with  Division  4 1 
can  ’phone  up  the  Division  4 and  say 
that  I want  a home  help  to  go  to  an 
address  which  may  be  outside  Division  4, 
but  Division  4 will  arrange  it  for  me 
because  I may  not  know  whore  Division 
5 address  is.  I may  have  few  patients 
there,  but  Division  4 will  do  it  for  me. 

12667.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  When  you 
practise  on  the  boundaries  of  London 
and  Middlesex  do  you  have  patients  in 
both  counties? Yes,  but  the  differ- 

ence, we  know,  exists  in  the  set-up 
between  London  and  Middlesex.  In 
London  we  have  very  close  co-operation 
between  Dr.  Scott,  the  Chief  Medical 
Officer,  and  his  deputy,  and  the  whole 
department.  In  fact  Dr.  Sutherland  and 
Dr.  Gray  represent  our  Committee  oil  the 
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county  health  authority,  and  equally  the 
same  applies'  to  them.  Dr.  Scott  was  at 
;our  meeting  last  Tuesday,  Dr.  Stewart 
frequently  comes,  and  we  are  always  in 
contact  with  each  other,  but  I do  not 
think  the  same  applies  in  .other  health 
authorities.  To  that  extent  that  ought  to 
be  tightened  u.p. 

There  may  be  difficulties  with  the  am- 
bulance services  in  some  .parts  around 
■London.  In  London  the  ambulance  ser- 
vices are  controlled  .by  the  county  health 
authority,  ,t  believe,  in  Middlesex,  it  was 
provided  for  by  the  fire  service  and 
■recently  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health.  All  these 
things  have  to  be  tidied  up  to  make  for 
a peaceful  00-ex.istence,  and  in  London 
we  have  that. — Dr.  Sutherland : May  I 
add  that  wie  all  have  had  experience  of 
practice  in  general  practice  before  the 
Health  Service  which  started  on  5th  July, 
19487  I myself  would  say  without  doubt 
that  if  is  very  much  easier  for  all  the 
various  services  that  we  as  general  prac- 
titioners need,  and  may  need,  to  obtain 
them  from  the  larger  authority,  London 
County  Council,  since  1948,  than  it  was 
prior  to  1948. 

,1  myself  was  in  practice  .for  twenty 
years  under  the  varying  local  boroughs 
and  we  often  had  difficulties  and  friction, 
and  that  varied  very  often  depending  on 
ithe  personnel  at  the  offices  of  the  local 
borough  or  Town  Hall. 

I practise  mainly  in  Division  1 which 
covers  Kensington  and  Hammersmith 
areas.  If  I need  anything  for  patients 
of  mine  in  Paddington  in  Division  2 — 
it  is  easy,  as  Dr.  Sorsby  has  said— to 
have  arrangements  made  through  Divi- 
sion 1 far  my  .patients  iiti  Division  2 ; but 
on  the  other  hand  if  I have  noed  for  ser- 
vices across  the  county  borough  into 
Willesden,  then  I have  to  set  going 
entirely  new  series  of  questions  and 
enquiries  of  various  sorts  because  they 
are  a different  group  and  different 
borough.  That  is  exactly  as  it  was  prior 
to  the  Health  Service,  where  we  had 
Paddington,  Kensington,  Hammersmith, 
Chelsea  and  Fulham,  all  five  different 
areas  for  Which  we  had  to  make  different 
kinds  of  arrangements. 

One  instance  ihas  already  been  men- 
tioned, the  immunisation  for  diphtheria. 
Ill  Kensington  we  did  not  start  public 
inoculation  of  patients  until  1930,  and 
Kensington  was  soon  followed  by 
Hammersmith  and  Paddington.  But 


those  three  'boroughs  all  used  different 
types  of  material  for  their  immunisation 
and  consequently  .a  local  doctor  with 
patients  in  those  adjacent  boroughs  had 
to  'keep  three  loits  of  material  and  be 
very  careful  not  to  give  the  wrong 
material  to  any  one  of  them  and  that 
of  course  added  to  our  difficulties,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  cost. 

The  same  applies  to  a great  many 
other  services,  with  the  health  visitors 
and  nurses,  the  (home  helps,  and  all  the 
other  people  for  whose  help  we  are  most 
grateful  in  our  many  problems.  I think 
every  one  of  us  who  had  experience 
prior  to  1948  will  bear  out  what  Dr. 
Sors-by  and  .1  have  said. 

12668.  Some  of  these  changes  are  no 
doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Health 
Service  has  become  a National  Health 
Service  and  there  has  been  quite  a sub- 
stantial change  in  the  climate  of  opinion 
since,  shall  we  say,  1930,  that  the  change 
of  authority  is  not  the  only  factor  in 

the  situation? Dr.  Gray.  Not  the 

only  one,  Sir  John,  but  we  think  it 
quite  fundamental.  May  T take  up  the 
larger  issues  of  your  question?  What 
size  should  an  authority  be  to  be  auto- 
nomous? Sir,  this  Committee  does  not 
look  on  size  as  fundamental,,  only  what 
flows  from  at.  As  we  see  it  the  Health 
Service  now  is  administered  in  three 
separate  parts,  hospital,  general  prac- 
titioner and  local  authority,  and  for  the 
reasons  we  have  stated  it  is  likely  to  go 
on  in  that  three-fold  division.  There- 
fore if  we  are  to  have  a National  Health 
Service  of  those  three  divisions,  all  the 
people  in  them  have  to  co-operate  to- 
gether. Tt  is  our  experience  that.  co- 
operation from  the  county  council,  is 
freely  forthcoming  and  co-operation 
from  the  borough  councils  was  not  freely 
forthcoming  ; in  fact  there  was  very  little 
of  it  at  all. 

•May  I take  a point  Mr.  Cadbury 
made  about  Southampton  . and  the 
difference  from  London?  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say  so — if  should  hesitate — but 
Southampton  is  an  urban  area  in  a large 
rural  county.  'It  seems  quite  reasonable 
that  Southampton  should  be  left  to  dea. 
with  its  own  urban  problems  whilst 
other  people  consider  the  county. 

London  is,  ias  we  have  already  said, 
completely  built  up ; it  is  not  large  and 
no  part,  (I  think,  is  more  than  ten  miles 
from  County  Hall.  T think,  Sir,  I am 
right  in  saying  that  compared  with  the 
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conurbations — I know  you  do  not  like 
the  word — there  as  this  difference,  that 
London  has  grown  from  a single  centre, 
and  I believe  I am  right  in  saying  most, 
if  not  all  the  conurbations  have  grown 
from  several  centres.  In  addition,  if  I 
may  add  just  one  more  platitude, 
London  is  the  capital. 

12669.  Mr.  Cadbury : Dr.  Gray,  could 
you  develop  that  thought  a little  further? 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  London  started 
from  'the  centre  hut  when  the  London 
County  Counoil  area  was  drawn  it  repre- 
sented the  built  up  area.  We  are  all 
very  conscious  of  !the  fact  that,  taking 
Middlesex  alone,  it  is  now  fully  built  up 
as  much  as  the  outer  area  was  built  up 
when  the  London  County  Council  was 
created. 

Why  stop  at  the  boundary  of  the 
present  area  of  London,  if  the  argu- 
ments you  put  forward  are  of  such 
importance? We  look  at  it  in  a prac- 

tical way.  I think  it  was  the  London 
County  Council  .representatives  them- 
selves who  said,  if  you  were  starting 
afresh,  nobody  would  put  down  the 
boundaries  of  any  area  as  they  are  at 
present.  But  that  is  where  it  is. 

We  think  if  probably  on  the  whole 
would  have  been  -better  if  the  L.C.C. 
was  not  quite  so  big,  but  we  would  not 
like  to  see  it  any  bigger.  We  accept  the 
argument  that  an  authority  can  be  too 
big  and  we  think  dt  would  be  too  big, 
and  of  course  ,if  ithe  built  up  area  in  1888 
was  on  a certain  size  and  in  1959  is  a 
larger  size,  in  2000  it  may  be  still  larger. 

In  any  case  there  has  to  be  a division. 
As  we  see  it,  when  you  have  a division — 
whether  it  is  a geographical  one  or 
whether  it  is  a functional  one  such  as  we 
have  in  the  three  branches  of  the  Health 
Service,  and  you  must  have  all  these — 
the  essential  thing  is  to  have  co-operation 
between  the  various  bodies  concerned. 
That  means  a degree  of  statesmanship. 
We  think  you  wiill  get  that  in  bodies  like 
county  councils.  We  think  you  will  not 
get  that  in  bodies  like  metropolitan 
borough  councils. 

12670.  Dr.  Gray,  you  as  doctors  may 
be  able  to  help  us  because  for  the 
hospital  services  the  areas  were  cut  in  a 
different  way.  The  orange  was  cut  into 
four  sections,  as  I understand  it,  for  the 
hospital  services. 

This  is  a purely  hypothetical  question 
because  we  have  not  had  it  seriously 


suggested  by,  I think,  any  witnesses ; 
but  I should  like  to  ask  you  whether, 
if  it  was  the  recommendation  of  the 
Royal  Commission  and  if  that  recom- 
mendation was  accepted,  that  the  division 
of  Greater  London  into  the  same  four 
segments  as  the  hospital  services  was 
a practical  possibility  rather  than  a 
London  area  surrounded  by  other  areas 
— would  there  be  any  administrative 
convenience  for  the  general  practitioner 
service  if  the  local  government  area  also 

coincided  with  the  hospital  area? Sir, 

we  would  say  we  think  the  hospital  area 
system  would  be  a very  bad  one  for  you 
to  build  on,  or  to  use  as  a plan  for 
anything  else.  We  think  it  is  inevitable 
in  the  case  of  hospitals  because  there  is 
a concentration  of  hospital  buildings  and  i 
of  course  there  is  the  University  and 
there  are  the  teaching  hospitals,  all  in  I 
one  part,  and  obviously  the  rural  areas  \ 
must  share  in  the  benefits  that  flow  from 
having  the  buildings  and  the  teachers 
and  the  spirit  that  goes  with  them.  But,  j 
allowing  for  the  necessity  of  carving  up 
into  four  quarters,  we  think  it  is  a most 
unfortunate  necessity. 

We  have  had  dealings,  as  we  have  ! 
said,  with  the  four  boards.  We  found 
they  approached  their  problems  in 
different  ways.  They  do  things  differ- 
ently and  with  varying  degrees  of 
efficiency,  and  it  is  frankly  a very  diffi- 
cult problem  to  get  co-ordination  and 
co-operation.  J think  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  are  progressing  so  much  better 
in  public  health,  preventive  medicine  and 
personal  health  services,  is  because  we 
are  one  body  and  we  deal  with  one  other 
body  of  the  same  size.  We  could  nor 
say  we  have  had  anything  like  the  same 
success  with  the  hospitals,  almost  entirely 
because  there  are  four  separate  ones. 

12671.  Dr.  Gray,  you  are  here  today 
representing  the  general  practitioners,  but 
I suppose  it  is  a purely  personal  con- 
tact in  most_  cases,  that  your  members 
deal  direct  with  the  health  problems  and 
not  through  your  Association?  You  are 
speaking  today  for  general  practitioners 
as  individuals  rather  than  as  art 
organised  -body?  The  general  practi- 
tioner in  the  main  is  a unit? Both— 

as  an  organised  body  and  as  individuals. 

12672.  But  in  his  day  to  clay  work 
the  general  practitioner  is  an  individual 
dealing  with  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  or  the  health  visitor,  whatever 
the  services  are. 
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On  the  one  hand  you  say  you  want 
large  units.  I merely  -put  it  to  you  that 
the  hospital  areas  are  large  units,  but 
you  say  they  are  an  unfortunate  shape? 
Suppose  there  were  four  municipal 
counties,  if  you  like,  corresponding  to 
the  hospital  areas,  would  the  individual 
doctor  have  any  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
the  Medical  Officer  at  each  county  area, 
any  different  front  today  when,  if  in  the 
London  County  Council  area  he  deals 
with  County  Hail : if  Middlesex,  he  deals 
with  Middlesex  Guild  Hall?  I cannot  see 
the  difference  to  the  ordinary  doctor, 

frankly. 1 do  not  think  it  would  be 

fair  to  say  the  average  doctor  deals  with 
County  Hall.  He  deals  with  his  local 
office  and  people  who  work  from  that 
office,  the  health  visitor,  the  midwife, 
district  nurse,  whatever  it  is.  If  he  has 
difficulty  he  comes  to  us  as  representing 
him,  and  when  we  think  the  difficulty 
is  a general  one  we  take  it  up  with 
the  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

12673.  I am  trying  to  get  at  the  pattern 
of  practice.  Last  weak  we  were  hearing 
evidence  from  a good  many  authorities 
in  Metropolitan  Surrey.  It  so  happens 
that  where,  as  in  the  county  of  London, 
the  oounty  of  Surrey  lis  responsible  for 
the  health  service,  itihe  system  of  area 
authorities  has  been  made  in  several 
cases  to  coincide  with  'the  district  council 
office  and  the  Medical  Officer  for  Health 
is  .partly  a county  officer  and  also  deals 
with  the  other  Health  Services  for  the 
borough  or  district  council  in  which  he 
is  placed.  The  general  practitioners  in 
Mitcham  or  Wimbledon  deal  with  an 
individual  who  may  represent  the  county 
for  some  things  a.nd  may  represent  the 
local  authority  for  other®.  I cannot 
myself  see  that  the  exact  pattern  of  the 
area  can  affect  very  much  the  local 
doctor.  He  may  (have  a , practice, _ as 
some  of  you  have,  going  over  into 
another  area.  T am  really  wanting  to  get 
at  the  local  doctor’s  point  of  view  in 

this  matter. All  I would  say  is,  if 

there  are  local  difficulties  they  must  be 
taken  uip  by  some  central  body  which 
will  look  first  of  all  and  say— is  this  just 
a personal  trouble  or  is  this  something 
which  needs  to  be  discussed  between  the 
two  sides? 

We  find,  for  reasons  we  have  given 
you,  that  we  can  get  on  very  much  better 
with  a body  like  the  London  County 
Council,  and  very  badly  with  borough 
councils.  On  the  other  side  I leave  it 
to  my  colleagues  (in  practice  to  say  what 


■they  think. Dr.  Sutherland : If  I get 

your  question  quite  correctly,  Mr. 
Cadibury,  I think  you  postulated  London 
being  divided  into  four  areas  that  would 
be  die  sort  of  shape  of  the  Regional 
Hospital  Boards  that  cover  London. 

If  I may  with  respect  remind  the  Com- 
mission, these  areas  stretch  far  beyond 
■London.  The  south-west  goes,  I believe, 
to  Southampton  which  has  already  been 
mentioned,  and  the  south-east  goes  down 
to  the  coast ; (that  in  the  north-west,  I 
believe,  goes  near  Derbyshire,  or  to 
Oxford.  It  is  a long  way. 

Taking  a doctor  like  myself  in  north 
Kensington,  it  is  far  easier  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  a central  area  of  a size 
sufficiently  large  to  give  us  the  necessary 
services,  than  to  have  a service  elongated, 
shall  we  say,  spindle  shaped,  radiating 
from  a point  somewhere  .in  London  out 
to  the  coast  or  the  periphery  where  we 
shall  only  have  (access  to  the  Hospital 
■Boards  over  certain  railway  lines  or 
congested  roads. 

12674.  1 was  not  thinking  of  the  outer 
area.  We  are  asked  to  consider  the 
structure  of  Government  for  Greater 
(London  as  a whole  (and  for  our  purpose 
Greater  .London  is  the  (built-up  area  of 
Greater  London.  We  have  had  a variety 
of  suggestions  offered  to  us  that  it  should 
(be  out  up  into  metropolitan  counties  like 
the  L.C.C.,  or  broken  down  into  county 
boroughs  like  Oroydon.  Your  suggestion 
is — it  does  not  matter  wihat  happens  to 
the  outside ; keep  the  L.C.C.  as  it  is 
today — roughly,  I think,  because  that  is 
.the  area  in  which  you  are  interested.  I 
merely  asked  you  whether,  if  you  have 
to  have  some  breakdown  into  big  county 
units,  it  might  suit  doctors  better.  I 

gather  it  would  not. Dr.  Gray.  I 

think  there  is  just  this,  that  we  have  the 
advantages  of  being  doctor®  in  purely 
urban  practice,  dealing  with  (an  authority 
which  is  a .purely  urban  authority.  The 
four  quarters  would  have  authorities 
which  would  be  partly  rural  and  partly 
urban.  It  does  seem  to  us  a little  un- 
necessary from  that  point  of  view  and 
we  think  it  would  probably  add  com- 
plications—Dr.  Sorsby.  Whatever  hap- 
pens London  as  we  know  London  will 
still  remain  (London,  and  there  will  be  a 
division  as  far  (as  the  Health  Services  are 
concerned,  as  Mr.  Cadbury  has  sug- 
gested ; but  we  have  it  from  experience 
that  the  Renional  Boards  vary  so  .much 
in  their  outlook  on  (things  and  the  way 
they  do  things  that  if  we  had  this,  as 
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far  as  (the  personal  health  services  are 
concerned,  I can  see  that  of  the  demarca- 
tion line  ran  through  Hampstead,  that 
part  of  Hampstead  would  'have  one  type 
of  service  and  jpart  of  Hampstead  a 
different  type. — Dr.  Sutherland : The 

Regional  Hospital  Boards  are  autono- 
mous actually  and  through  Kensington 
we  have  a different  part  in  the  south- 
west for  hospitals,  a part  in  the  north- 
west, and  it  leads  to  'difficulties  in  the 
care  of  our  patients. — Dr.  Clark : One 
of  the  great  advantages  of  practice  in 
London  to  the  patient  is  the  enormous 
variety  of  talent,  medical  and  hospital, 
that  we  can  call  on,  and  I think  that  if 
we  divided  it  into  four  I in  south  London 
would  fed  cut  off  from  the  hospitals  in 
London.  I would  fear  that. 

12675.  I do  not  suggest  it— hut  you 
are  the  first  ibody  of  medical  opinion 
to  draw  attention  to  the  three  varieties 
of  area  which  concern  the  hospital 
services,  the  health  services — and  I 
merely  asked  .the  question  in  order  to 
draw  from  you  the  sort  of  reply  you 
have  given— Hi  did  not  know  what  it 
would  be — 'that  as  general  practitioners 
you  do  not  have  any  great  need  to 

coincide  with  the  hospital  services. 

That  is  so. 

12676.  Sir  John  Wrigley : If  you 

could  be  entirely  selfish,  I imagine  it 
would  suit  you  to  have  one  Regional 
Hospital  Board  for  the  administrative 

county  of  London. Dr.  Gray:  If  we 

were  entirely  selfish,  undoubtedly. — Dr. 
Sutherland : That  was  adumbrated  some 
years  ago,  taking  the  plums  out  of  the 
three  cakes. 

12677.  It  would  mean  you  would  hog 

all  the  London  hospitals? Dr. 

Sorsby:  And  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
Middlesex,  Surrey  and  so  on. 

12678.  Miss  Johnston : Were  you 

quite  happy  with  the  L.C.C.  hospitals? 
— — Dr.  Gray:  We  were  very  happy 
with  L.C.C.  hospitals.  I was  in  practice 
from  1929  to  1948  and  I knew  the 
difference  they  made.  It  was  enormous. 
It  wias  something  terrific  and  we  were 
very  happy  indeed,  looking  back  on  it 
now,  now  that  the  dust  of  1948  has 
settled. 

There  are  two  things  we  must  say  in 
fairness : 'the  point  that  we  must  not  hog 
things  and  the  other  point,  that  not  all 
local  authorities  had  ‘brought  their 
‘hospital  services  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  L.C.C— Dr.  Sorsby : But  we  are 


.concerned,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
London  larea  and,  as  Dr.  Gray  has  said, 
I also  have  seen  the  difference  between 
the  old  Board  of  Guardians  hospitals 
and  the  County  Council  hospitals,  which 
was  a terrific  step  forward. 

But  I have  not  seen  anything  like  that 
step  forward  since  1948,  since  the 
Regional  Board  took  over,  nothing  like 
it.  Until  1948  a patient  for  all  practical 
purposes  had  a right  to  a bed ; now  a 
ipatient  has  not  the  right  to  a bed  and 
very  often  during  epidemics  we  have  to 
plead  for  beds.  I was  very  happy  when 
the  County  Council  had  the  hospitals 
and  I would  be  very  'happy  ;if  they  had 
them  back  .again  tomorrow. 

12679.  Do  you  think  they  would  be 

able  to  provide  more  beds? Dr. 

Sutherland : If  they  had  sufficient  money. 
— Dr.  Sorsby : In  the  same  way  as  they 
provided  a very  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  health  visitors,  and  district 
nurses,  I am  quite  sure  they  would  be 
able  to  provide  the  nurses  and  open  up 
beds  in  the  wards  that  are  still  standing 
empty.  They  would  be  able  to  shift  their 
nurses,  I am  quite  sure  of  that. 

12680.  You  mean  they  would  shift 

them  in  a domiciliary  way? -No, 

from  one  hospital  to  another  when  the 
occasion  required  it. 

Epidemics  do  not  hit  London  as  a 
whole.  An  epidemic  may  staTt  in 
Islington,  and  there  may  'l>e  no  epidemic 
in  the  south  side  of  London  for  three 
or  four  weeks,,  by  which  time  it  is  over 
in  Islington.  To  that  extent  the  County 
Council  could  use  their  nurses  as  and 
when  necessary,  and  I am  quite  sure  they 
would  be  -able  to  provide  nurses  to  do  a 
useful  job  of  work. — Dr.  Sutherland : At 
present  the  London  County  Council  can 
deploy  its  health  visitors,  home  helps, 
and  presumably  when  they  have  taken 
over  fully  as  suggested,  the  Nursing 
Associations.  They  would  be  able  to 
deploy  the  nurses  also.  Therefore,  were 
they  to  be  under  that  arrangement  again 
the  deployment  of  hospital  staff  could 
also  be  done  as  and  when  necessary.  At 
the  moment  it  is  extremely  difficult. 

12681.  Might  it  be  that  there  .is  always 
an  attraction  to  London  for  nurses  like 
everyone  else,  while  the  Hospital  Boards 
have  to  distribute  their  nurses  over 
a wider  area  than  London?  If  the  L.C.C 
ran  hospitals  it  might  hog  nurses  more 
needed  elsewhere.  That  would  be  a 
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matter  of  attraction,  would  it  not,  to 
different  ityipes? — —There  would  he  tihe 
personality  preferring  'country  to  London 
woirk. — Dr.  Colin-Russ : I believe  re- 
cruitment iis  largely  local  to  each 
hospital.  It  .is  tin  my  area.  A nurse 
joining  the  staff  of  one  of  our  hospitals 
under,  say,  the  North-West  Board  is  not 
necessarily  taken  on  for  the  Board  as  a 
whole  ibu.t  for  the  hospital  or  group  of 
hospitals.  The  Board  does  not  help  the 
problem  of  the  hospitals  outside  London. 
— Dr.  Sutherland : We  are  not  anywhere 
in  our  precise  and  considered  evidence 
asking  for  any  of  this,  but  it  only 
naturally  follows  from  the  questions  you 
asked  us  about  division  or  segmentation 
or  quartering  of  London. 

Truthfully  the  experience  of  all  of  us 
is  that  we  prefer  a sufficiently  large  area 
to  administer  the  various  needs  of  our 
patients,  the  ancilliary,  auxiliary  needs. 
We  would  deplore  having  very  wide 
areas  which  cater  partly  for  London, 
partly  for  built-up  areas  just  outside 
London,  and  .provincial  rural  areas 
beyond,  whiioh  would  be  difficult,  we 
believe,  from  the  administrative  point  of 
views. — Dr.  Sorshy : As  far  as  hospitals 
are  concerned  may  I just  mention  the 
monument  the  County  Council  built  as 
a hospital  in  Ducanc  Road.  That  was 
a product  of  the  health  authority  when 
the  County  Council  had  control  of  the 
hospitals. 

12682.  Sir  John  W riff  ley : Would  you 
tell  us  a little  about  the  various  relation- 
ships with  public  authorities  that  you 
have  as  general  practitioners — your 
relationship  with  the  Executive  Council, 
with  the  L.C.C.,  you  have  -talked  about. 
But  in  the  course  of  your  practice  you 
must  be  brought  into  contact  with  q-uiite 
a number  of  public  authorities,  .including 
the  welfare  authority  and  the  housing 
authorities.  Do  -they  play  an  important 

part  in  your  lives  or  not? Dr.  Colin- 

Russ:  I would  say  a considerable  part, 
Sir.  As  far  as  housing  is  'concerned  of 
course  I need  not  tell  the  Commission 
there  are  'two  authorities  we  deal  with, 
the  local  borough  and  the  county.  For 
my  part— I do  not  know  what  my  col- 
leagues feel — T find  I get  better  recep- 
tion, more  help,  when  I apply  to  the 
London  County  Council  than  when 
applying  ,to  the  borough,  on  behalf  of  a 
patient. 

Tn  welfare  we  nowadays  of  course 
have  health  visitors  supplied  by  the 


■London  County  Council  and  the  co- 
operation that  exists  between  us  and 
health  visitors  is  now  very  high  and 
efficient.  Nearly  all  my  social  problems 
concerned  with  my  patients  get  solved 
quite  easily  by  a simple  telephone  call  to 
the  health  visitor  who  then  will  get  on 
to  the  various  other  authorities,  meals, 
laundry  services  and  ail  .the  other  things 
one  might  require.  It  has  been  now  so 
streamlined  as  to  make  it  very  easy  to 
get  all  these  social  amenities  set  in 
motion. 

12683.  ilf  you  find  some  family  who 
are  desperately  in  need  of  better  housing 
accommodation,  either  quantity  or 
quality  or  both,  and  you  really  feel 
strongly  this  is  the  one  thing  which  will 
be  best  for  their  health,  where  would 

■you  first  make  your  contact? At  the 

moment,  il  would  write  to  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  Dr.  Scott  at  County 
Hall.  There  is  a state  of  emergency 
there,  T should  say,  at  the  moment,  for 
the  County  Council’s  housing  list  has 
been  temporarily  suspended  for  various 
administrative  reasons.  But  they  do 
sympathetically  'consider  any  personal 
application  we  make  -in  regard  to  emer- 
gency on  health  grounds.  Two  of  my 
families  have  been  housed  in  that  way. 
I believe  the  number  of  actual  available 
houses  or  flats  per  year  is  small  but.  we 
do  get  quick,  sympathetic  consideration. 

12684.  Your  natural  instinct  is  to  go 
to  County  Hall,  not  to  the  Town  Hall? 

Yes,  Sir. — Dr.  Sutherland : For  the 

ordinary  family  which  is  under-housed, 
the  County  Council  gives  us  greater  help 
in  our  experience  than  a local  unit,  who 
may  consider  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones 
and  their  four  or  five  children  have  not 
resided  long  enough,  shall  we  say,  in 
Kensington  and  ought  to  be  remitted  to, 
say,  Hammersmith  or  Fulham,  from 
which  area  they  came  to  Kensington. 

On  the  other  'hand  there  are  the  prob- 
lem families.  I had  just  recently  a very 
useful  and  illustrating  experience.  I went 
down  to  Division  1 head  office  to  co- 
operate with  the  Division.  The  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  had  called  together  in 
conference  seven  or  eight  different 
groups  of  persons  interested  in  this  par- 
ticular problem  family  of  mine  and 
round  the  table  we  were  able  to  hammer 
out  certain  problems  which  we  divided 
uip  among  ourselves.  That  was  unheard 
of  in  the  borough  days  prior  to  1948 
and  it  gave  great  satisfaction  in  the 
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dealing  with  it,  each  of  ns  talcing  our 
particular  share  of  this  kind  of  work. 
There  was  the  children’s  officer,  the 
school  attendance  officer,  I as  general 
practitioner,  the  nurse,  health  visitor, 
home  help,  all  the  various  interests  co- 
ordinated from  our  Division  1 of  the 
Health  Service  of  the  London  County 
Council,  and  had  that  -been  across  the 
border  it  could  have  been  co-ordinated 
(between  1 and  2,  or  any  of  the  other 
areas. 

12685.  Of  course  the  only  service  a 
borough  council  ihad  which  impinges  on 
this  is  the  housing  one,  whereas  the 
L.C.C.  have  three  or  four  services  which 
might  need  some  sort  of  co-ordination 
in  a particular  case ; housing,  health, 
welfare  and  children.  You  could  not 
gather  your  same  team  together  in  the 
borough  under  the  present  distribution 
of  powers  except  by  invoking  people  to 

come  to  the  meeting? Division  1 was 

sufficiently  large  to  deal  with  -this  par- 
ticular problem  with  all  the  aspects 
necessary  but  it  would  have  been  quite 
impossible  to  have  done  it  in  the  area, 
for  instance,  of  Paddington,  Fulham  or 
any  of  the  other  local  boroughs.— Dr. 
Gray:  Apart  from  that  the  borough 

councils  could  not  do  it  now,  but  when 
they  had  these  powers  and  ran  these 
services  our  experience  was  that  they 
never  attempted  to. 

12686.  Miss  Johnston : After  all, 

before  1948  they  did  not  have  education 
or  midwifery.  I am  not  sure  about 
home  helps,  I think  some  had  a few. 
They  never  had  all  those  services  in 

their  hands,  did  they? They  did 

have  health  visitors  and  I know  of  no 
instance  at  ail  where  there  was  any 
attempt  to  co-operate. 

This  is  a matter  for  the  patient.  She 
comes  to  a doctor  who  gives  her  one 
piece  of  advice.  The  health  visitor  calls 
on  her  and,  if  she  gives  advice  it  may 
be  as  good  as  the  doctor’s  or  better,  but 
it  is  confusing  to  the  patient  to  have 
different  advice  from  two  different 
people.  When  the  borough  councils  had 
health  visitors  we  found  no  attempt  to 
co-o.perate,  or  desire.  In  fact  we  have 
given  examples  of  refusals. — Dr.  Colin- 
Russ:  We  cannot  see  the  point,  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  putting  these  services  out 
or  back  again  to  28  small  authorities, 
when  iwe  find  them  working  very 
efficiently,  spread  over  nine  divisions  in 
London. 


You  were  speaking  earlier  on,  Sir,  of 
an  optimum  figure,  and  using  Southamp- 
ton County  Borough  as  a basis.  In 
London  we  find  that  they  have  not 
divided  up  the  area  according  to  figures 
of  population.  Optimum  figures  are  not 
always  easily  measured  by  numbers. 

They  have  to  have  regard  to  school 
pap  illation,  to  the  needs  of  the  people; 
and  so  you  find  iwe  have  nine  divisions 
admirably  served,  some  of  them  having 
papulations  perhaps  .almost  twice  as  large 
as  others,  but  the  work  is  done  very 
well  simply  because  the  needs  of  those 
divisions  are  well  catered  for  and  if  that 
work  were  to  be  spread  out  amongst  <-8 
authorities  we  feel  it  must  lose  in 
efficiency.  | 

12687.  Sir  John  Wrigle.y : You  must  j 
not  infer  that  the  Commission  are  think-  | 
ing  of  anything  at  'the  present  time. — — 

No,  Sir. 

12688.  We  could  have  said  to  you  j 

quite  simply  at  the  beginning — we 
gather  you  are  completely  satisfied  with  f 
things  as  they  are— good  afternoon : or 
we  could  take  the  opposite  course  of 
putting  critical  questions  to  you,  and  | 

they  must  be  critical  questions  .because 
it  would  be  no  good  our  saying  we 

entirely  agree  with  you.' -Dr.  Sorsby  i 

Sir  John,  when  we  say  _we  are  satisfied 
entirely  with  the  position  as  it  is  at 
the  moment,  that  may  not  be  precisely 
what  wie  had  in  mind.  Tf  there  were 
minor  variations  which  would  he  of 
benefit  to  the  patient  primarily,  we  would 
he  the  very  first  to  accept  them. 

But  if  I may  continue  what  was  being 
said  a few  moments  ago  we  shudder  to 
think  of  anything  going  back  to  things 
as  they  were  in  the  old  Board  of 
Guardians  days  or  under  the  old  Boards 
of  Education.  We  have  reached  the 
stage  where  the  health  of  the  people 
was  looked  after  bv  the  county  health 
authority  in  hospitals  .and  smbseauently, 
after  1948,  the  county  health  authority 
.took  over  the  whole  of  the  personal 
health  services.  Where  do  we  go  from 
here? 

We  go  from  here  to  this  extent,  that 
if  we  have  a problem  family — this  is 
just  a typical  problem  family  T have 
in  mind  where  the  father  is  an  indivi- 
dual who  was  previously  in  a mental 
hospital,  he  is  slovenly,  lazy,  he  will  not 
work,  he  will  not  g0'  to  hospital  foT 
further  treatment,  and  the  wife  has  of 
necessity  to  go  out  to  work.  The 
children  are  not  clean,  they  have  torn 
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clothes,  and  1 have  seen  them  when 
they  have  come  in  from  school  wet 
through,  without  more  clothes  to  change 
into.  What  happens?  The  school 
authorities  are  contacted  through  the 
school  medical  officer,  through  the 
welfare  worker,  a voluntary  welfare 
worker,  usually  a very  fine  type  of 
woman,  and  in  turn  clothes  are  pro- 
vided, shoes  provided,  and  by  whom? 

By  the  county  council.  The  education 
is  considered  by  the  county  council.  The 
child  is  assessed  as  to  whether  it  can 
continue  at  that  school.  We  go  on  from 
-there ; the  welfare  department  comes  in 
and  comes  on  the  telephone  to  me — what 
can  he  done  next?  And  the  whole  of 
that  family  has  one  tie-up  in  the  one 
county  health  authority.  That  is  a 
typical  example.  I can  give  you  the 
name  afterwards  if  you  like,  but  -that 
is  what  happens  when  we  are  confronted 
with  problem  families  and  problem 
children. 

If  this  were  in  a smaller  unit,  in  a 
unit  in  which  -the  education  was  not  in- 
volved, in  which  the  health  was  not 
involved,  but  simply  a welfare  authority, 
then  we  would  be  jumping  about  from 
one  authority  to  -another  to  try  to  tie 
up  the  case.  Here  we  have  the  whole 
of  the  family  under  one  roof,  being 
looked  after  by  somebody. 

12689.  Sir  John  Wrigley : You  would 
agree,  since  the  transfer  of  the  Poor 
Law  in  1 930,  assuming  this  was  a school 
child,  all  those  powers  have  always  been 

county  powers? Except  -the  -personal 

health  services  part. 

This  was  a schoolchild.  The  borough 
councils  were  surely  -only  dealing  with 
maternity,  child  welfare,  home  helps  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  They  were  not  deal- 
ing with  the  school  population  or  the 
adult  population.  This  is  not  some- 
thing which  has  changed  since  1948.  It 
has  changed  in  that  the  personal  health 
services  part  was  taken  over  from  the 
borough  council  -and  went  -over  to  the 
county. 

12690.  They  managed  the  maternity 

and  child  welfare? No.  They  could 

have  provided  home  helps.  They  could 
have  provided  health  visitors,  but  more 
often  than  not  they  did  not. 

12691.  Miss  Johnston : Not  the 

personal  health  services,  not  the  whole 
range.  The  health  visitors  were  only 
concerned  with  mothers  and  small 


children  in  those  days  and  very  few 

authorities  had  home  helps? That  is 

so. 

12692.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Education 
-and  welfare,  so  long  as  they  have  been 
local  -government  services,  have  always 
been  county  services.  Housing  has 
always  in  -London  been  a divided  service. 
The  only  -point  which  is  the  subject  of 
transfer  is  'the  fairly  limited  range  of 
services  under  the  .Maternity  and.  Child 
Welfare  Act.  Those  services  did  not 
(provide  a general  health  service  for 

the  population. -What  used  to  happen 

was  that  -the  borough  councils  who  had 
home  helps,  and  -this  is  one  of  our 
main  arguments,  would  send  in  their 
health  visitors  and  whatever  we  tried 
to  do  we  were  stopped  very  often  be- 
cause of  contrary  advice.  That  has  been 
completely  eliminated. 

12693.  That  must  have  been  in  rela- 
tion to  maternity  and  child  welfare?- 
It  would  even  have  arisen  under  these 
problem  family  cases  too. 

12694.  I do  not  quite  see  how  the 
health  visitor  of  those  days  would  come 
into  the  problem  family  unless  there 
was  either  a mother  or  a young  child? 

-If  there  was  one  young  child  under 

school  age  and  the  borough  council 
health  visitor  came  in,  it  was  not  un- 
common for  that  family  to  be  given 
advice,  over  and  above  giving  advice  to 
the  -mother  and  that  young  child  under 
five. 

12695.  What  I am  trying  to  find  out  is 
how  this  sort  of  thing  happened  in  the 
light  of  the  pretty  limited  powers  the 
borough  councils  had  in  those  days.  It 
must  have  -been  tied  up  with  the  case  of 

either  a mother  or  a young  child. 

It  probably  was,  but  that  advice  went 
beyond  giving  advice  for  that  child. 

12696.  Miss  Johnston : Do  you  mean 

medical  or  social  advice? Very  often 

medical  advice.  Very  often  we  were  told 
by  the  mother  that  the  health  visitor  said 
— do  not  give  that  medicine ; or— keep 
the  child  in  bed  for  a week— when  we 
ha-d  told  the  child  -to  get  up.  I-t  went 
as  far  as  that. 

12697.  Mr.  Cadbury : Why  does  it  not 
happen  now?  The  same  health  visitor 
goes,  under  a different  discipline.  Is  it 
that  she  is  better  trained  and  qualified, 

or  some  other  change? Dr.  Colin- 

Russ : There  is  a better  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion I would  say,  between  them  and  us 
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and  we  are  able,  through  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  meet  these  health 
visitors.  We  meet  them  at  intervals  at 
the  centres  and  they  call  on  us,  and 
they  get  to  know  our  eccentricities  and 
little  ways. 

12698.  Is  that  something  that  has 
happened  all  over  the  country,  that  there 

has  been  a greatly  improved  service? 

The  service  has  improved,  certainly. — 
Dr.  Sutherland : The  British  Medical 
Association  made  a particular  feature  of 
encouraging  all  general  practitioners  to 
make  the  greatest  efforts  to  have  friendly 
relationships  with  the  health  visitors  in 
the  particular  area  in  which  they  are 
working,  and  that  has  been  developed 
and  it  is  something  that  we  esteem  very 
highly.  I can  only  think  of  one  case 
since  1948  where  I personally  had  a diffi- 
culty with  the  health  visitor,  whereas 
■there  were  formerly  difficulties  almost 
every  week  or  month. 

12699.  Dr.  Sutherland,  I do  not  doubt 
that  at  all.  I am  only  asking  what  is 
the  reason.  I can  believe  there  has  been 
a very  great  improvement  in  the  service 
generally,  whether  under  the  L.C.C.  or 
other  units  of  local  government.— — 
Since  the  health  service  we  have  all  tried 
to  co-operate  between  the  various  groups. 

12700.  How  far  is  this  due  to  general 
desire  to  co-operate,  or  how  far  due  to 
change  in  structure  of  local  government? 

Dr.  Gray : I would  say,  very  largely 

the  change  in  the  structure.  The  evi- 
dence before  1948  was  that  the  borough 
councils  did  not  encourage  the  health 
visitors  to  co-operate  much  at  all.  We 
know  in  fact  that  since  1948  the  Chief 
Medical  Officer  of  the  L.C.C.  has. 

12701.  It  is  an  administrative  matter 
between  two  professional  bodies  rather 
than  the  elected  members  who  have 

created  this  atmosphere,  is  it? Dr. 

Sutherland : I know  Dr.  Scott  person- 
ally because  I serve  on  a committee  of 
which  he  is  chief  officer,  the  health  com- 
mittee for  London,  and  he  serves  on  our 
committee  of  the  local  medical  committee 
of  which  I happen  to  be  chairman. 
Whereas  prior  to  this  arrangement  I 
rarely  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  a 
medical  officer  and  the  various  people 
who  worked  for  him  under  his  super- 
vision in  the  smaller  local  areas,  in  the 
divisions  one  to  nine  each  of  us  has 
had  contact  with  the  divisional  medical 
officers  for  one  or  more  reasons,  so  they 


refer  back  to  the  centre  and  two  of  us 
serve  on  that  central  body,  and  the  local 
health  committees  have  representatives 
from  our  local  medical  committees  on  all 
the  nine  committees,  so  that  we  have  I 
oo-operation  centrally  and  peripherally. 
'—Dr.  Gray:  I think  Mr.  Cadbury  said: 
was  it  the  officers  or  was  it  the 
members? 

12702.  We  must  not  pursue  this  too 
far.  We  know  Dr.  Scott  and  none  of  us 
would  do  other  than  pay  tribute  to  the 
work  he  has  done.  He  is  after  all  an 
individual  .and  an  official.  Ultimately 
local  government  depends  on  the  elected 
representatives  for  the  policy  that  is 
adopted.  I do  not  gather  that  the  doctors 
in  London  see  very  much  of  the  elected 
representatives  either  of  the  local  councils 
or  of  the  London  County  Council ; it  is 
the  officers  with  whom  you  have  con- 
tact?  Quite,  but  the  attitude  of  the 

officials  does  depend  on  the  quality  and 
the  attitude  of  the  members.  We  do 
not  think  it  is  a coincidence  at  all  that 
we  have  had  co-operation  since  1948 
which  we  did  not  before,  both  with  the 
quality  of  the  officials  and  the  quality 
of  members  concerned.  We  think  there 
is  a vast  difference  in  both  between 
county  councils  and  borough  councils. 

12703.  Sir  John  Wrigley : That  may 
be  ®o  to  some  extent,  but  Dr.  Scott 
cannot  entirely  have  changed  since  he 
was  medical  officer  of  health  of  a metro- 
politan borough  council? Dr.  S or  shy : 

It  is  amazing  how  the  good  man  reaches 
a high  position. 

12704.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Why  I think  we 
are  pressing  this  point  is  that  there  might 
be  an  argument  for  washing  out  local 
government  altogether  and  letting  the 
national  government  set  up  a health 
service  as  they  have  a hospital  service, 
(in  which  you  would  deal  with  a medical 
officer,  a divisional  medical  officer 
working  under  the  national  government. 
I am  merely  saying  you  can  carry  this 
argument  to  ithe  point  at  which  local 
government  goes  out  altogether.  It  has 

done  so  in  the  hospital  service. Or. 

Gray:  May  I take  up  the  point  you 
raised  before?  You  say  we  are  so 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  are  wc  do 
not  want  any  change — we  were  told  y-ou 
would  probably  say  that  to  us — but  you 
know  with  great  respect  'that  is  not  qil  ile 
accurate.  We  are  realists  here.  When 
we  say  we  prefer  X to  Y we  do  not 
mean  that  X ds  perfect  and  we  do  not 
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want  any  changes  in  it ; hut  we  do  mean 
that  the  other  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  seem  worse.  May  I go  on  from 
that;  we  are  not  so  conservative  as  it 
might  seem ; we  have  never  suggested 
to  you  -that  the  borough  council 
boundaries  should  be  retained  without 
change,  in  fact  we  have  not  suggested 
to  you  that  the  borough  councils  should 
be  retained.  You  have  taken  the  con- 
servative side  of  our  evidence  but,  Sir, 
with  respect,  you  have  not  looked  at  the 
implications  of  what  we  have  not  said. 

12705.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  What  I 

meant  was  I think  simply  this.  So  far 
as  the  structure  of  local  government 
with  which  you  were  concerned  went, 
you  were  well  satisfied  with  the  position 
under  which  the  arrangement  in  London 
was  for  a single  local  authority,  a single 
executive  council  and  a single  medical 
committee  for  ithe  county  of  London. 
— t — We  prefer  that. 

12706.  That  is  what  I call  being  satis- 
fied with  the  present  set-up.  I did  not 
mean  to  imply  you  could  not  think  of 
improvements  in  ithe  working  of  it  or 
that  you  might  like  even  the  abolition 
of  authorities  with  whom  you  have  as  a 

committee,  no  active  concern. We 

have  tried  ito  make  the  point  of  local 
experience  because  we  realise  that  for 
you  this  is  one  of  your  problems.  You 
do  not  want  things  done  from  a central 
locality  which  takes  no  notice  of  the 
differing  conditions  in  various  places. 
We  have  tried  to  make  a suggestion 
there.  We  think,  putting  it  quite  briefly, 
that  the  wrong  way  to  do  it  is  through 
the  borough  councils  and  the  right  way 
is  through  an  extension  of  the  present 
L.C.C.  divisional  system.  May  I just 
elaborate  that  point  a little  bit?  We 
understand  that  in  the  Local  Government 
Act  affecting  other  areas  apart  from  the 
one  with  which  we  are  concerned  there 
is  a considerable  amount  of  delegation 
to  the  minor  authorities.  As  we  see  it, 
there  is  a fundamental  difference  between 
London  and  the  rest  of  the  country 
there.  I live  in  Sussex  and  the  . Rural 
District  of  Hailsham  feels  that  it  is  part 
of  Sussex,  there  is  a county  feeling,  and 
if  powers  are  delegated  to  that  rural 
district  from  ithe  county  council — I do 
not  know  if  they  will  be — T think  there 
is  still  a feeling  it  is  part  of  the  county. 
The  metropolitan  'boroughs,  as  we  see 
them,  do  not  beaT  any  such  relationship. 
They  are  not  in  that  sense  part  of 


London  ; they  ore  28  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent authorities  with  not  so  many 
powers,  but  we  do  not  think  they  have 
ever  had  that  same  feeling  of  being  part 
of  London.  The  view  has  been  advanced, 
Sir,  as  you  know,  that  they  were  set  up 
not  to  be  pant  of  London  but  deliberately 
to  thwart  the  powers  of  the  London 
County  Council  by  politicians  who  found 
that  their  opposite  party  was  getting 
power  in  the  London  County  Council  at 
the  time.  We  feel  there  is  something 
in  that  view,  and  we  think  this  con- 
glomeration of  parishes,  because  that  is 
what  we  understand  the  boroughs  were, 
was  the  wrong  way  of  going  about  it, 
and  we  look  forward  as  the  best  solu- 
tion to  a different  sort  of  delegation 
starting  with  the  L.C.C.  nine  divisions 
and  then,  as  they  develop,  giving  them 
more  and  more  powers  of  their  own. 

12707.  The  nine  divisions  are  all  of 
a piece  with  delegation  to  a divisional 
health  committee.  Wie  have  not  heard 
such  ’an  awful  lot  about  that  in  London 
because  it  is  delegation  by  the  L.C.C., 
but  we  have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence 
that  the  kind  of  delegation  which  does 
take  place  in  various  services  in  other 
parts  of  our  area  does  not  prove  very 
satisfactory  to  -the  committee  which  re- 
ceives the  delegation  because  it  never 
receives  as  much  independent  authority 
as  it  wants ; that  is  one  of  the  criticisms. 
Why  I mention  that  is  because  you  pro- 
pose to  carry  it  a stage  further  I gather 
and,  having  set  up  your  divisional  com- 
mittee, would  have  a sort  of  sub-com- 
mittee for  smaller  areas? No,  no. 

We  think  it  is  possible  that  in  time,  the 
powers  which  are  given  to  the  divisions 
may  be  extended,  but  we  are  rather  con- 
cerned with  suggesting  broadly  this  line 
rather  than  the  line  of  devolution  to 
borough  councils. 

12708.  Mr.  Cadbury : Your  suggestion 
might  coincide  with  evidence  we  have 
received  that,  instead  of  28  metropolitan 
boroughs — I do  not  think  they  said  nine, 
but  for  the  sake  of  argument  say  it  has 
been  recommended  that  the  number 
should  be  cut  down  to  nine,  or  at  any 
rate  some  lesser  number,  and  that  if  you 
had  so  large  a unit  as  that  and  you 
spread  it  over  the  whole  of  Greater 
London  you  could  then  delegate  to  those 
boroughs  or  most-purpose  boroughs  very 
much  wider  powers  and  have  a unified 
system  within  that  larger  unit.  That  is 
another  system  that  has  been  put  before 
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us.  Do  I understand  Dr.  Gray  to  say 
that  if  you  start  with  the  nine  divisional 
areas  of  the  L.C.C.  you  could  gradually 
build  up,  if  you  washed  out  the  boroughs 
altogether,  what  is  equivalent  to  a new 

borough  pattern  of  that  size? You 

might  in  time.  We  are  not  recommend- 
ing this  to  be  done  immediately,  but  we 
think  that  would  offer  a more  fruitful 
line  for  the  future.  Divisions,  being  part 
of  the  county,  recognising  themselves  as 
part  of  the  county,  might  show  that  they 
were  suitable  bodies  to  be  entrusted  with 
fuller  powers.  Of  course,  Sir,  we  do 
say  quite  specifically  that  we  are  not 
tied  to  the  magic  number  nine,  or  to  the 
size,  or  to  any  detail,  but  we  think  that 
sort  of  structure,  .that  sort  of  constitu- 
tion, offers  you  the  most  fruitful  line. 

Mr.  Cadbury : You  see,  that  has  been 
suggested,  in  that  the  whole  area  should 
be  cut  into  most-purpose  authorities — 
sometimes  described  as  all-purpose 
authorities,  there  seems  a doubt  on  that 
— of  say  a quarter  of  a million  inhabi- 
tants, which  would  about  coincide  with 
your  nine  divisions  within  the  L.C.C. 

12709.  Sir  John  Wrigley : May  I just 
clear  my  mind  on  this  because  I am  not 
sure  I have  understood  it?  I understood 
Dr.  Gray  was  saying  you  could  take 
these  nine  or  whatever  number  was  re- 
garded as  appropriate  as  the  division  for 
health,  but  they  would  be  products  of 
the  London  County  Council  and  part 
of  their  machinery? That  is  so. 

12710.  And  they  would  only  be  con- 
cerned with  health? Dr.  Sutherland : 

Health,  welfare  and  education. — Dr. 
Gray : We  are  only  concerned  with 
health.  We  know  you  have  a lot  more 
services  to  consider,  but  we  do  not  want 
to  go  outside  what  we  happen  to  know 
a little  about  into  something  we  know 
practically  nothing  about,  so  we  have 
kept  it  in  terms  of  health. 

12711.  But  the  essence  of  it  from  your 
point  of  view  is  that  they  should  be  sub- 
divisions of  the  L.C.C.  who  would  work 
with  the  powers  which  were  conferred  by 

the  delegation  scheme? That  is  so, 

Sir,  but  we  think  in  the  future  that  those 
powers  might  be  increased,  not  imme- 
diately, but  in  the  future.  Have  I made 
that  plain? 

12712.  Mr.  Cadbury : I am  still  not 
quite  clear,  because  you  have  made  a 
very  convincing  case,  especially  dealing 
with  the  problem  family,  for  the  unity 
of  the  services  which  affect  the  family — 


health,,  welfare,  housing,  education.  1 
took  it  that  you  meant  that  if  you  divided 
London  into  larger  units  than  the  present 
metropolitan  boroughs,  I think,  using 
your  own  words,  gradually  those  units 
which  started  as  divisional  units  might 
become  much  more  autonomous  in 
covering  all  these  services,  but  I thought 
you  meant  they  would  become  separate 

units  of  local  government? No,  no. 

We  are  trying  to  make  this  something 
analogous  to  what  is  happening  in  the 
rest  of  the  country  through  the  Local 
Government  Act.  We  are  not  suggesting 
that  there  should  be  county  boroughs  in 
London  completely  autonomous.  What 
we  are  saiying  is  that  we  think  these 
divisions  might  in  . the  course  of  time 
have  more  autonomy  given  to  them,  and 
we  are  suggesting,  Sir,  that  you  might 
think  of  proceeding  along  those  lines. 

We  wanted  to  go  very  cautiously  and 
rather  slowly  I must  admit. 

12713.  Sir  John  Wrigley : One  vital 
point  which  emerges  in  all  our  discus- 
sions both  with  local  government  and 
other  bodies  in  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  functions  is  whether  a power  is  to  be 
oonfered  upon  an  authority  'by  statute  or 
whether,  where  there  is  a two-tier  system, 
it  is  to  be  delegated.  Do  let  us  be  clear 
about  this ; you  are  not  suggesting  the 
transfer  of  any  powers  by  the  London 
County  Council  to  any  other  body  on 

health,  welfare  and  education? No, 

that  is  right. 

12714.  You  are  suggesting  that  the 
system  of  delegation  to  divisional  bodies  | 
which  exists  in  one  or  two  services  might  | 
well  be  developed  and  amplified  but  all 
still  within  the  basis  of  delegation,  is  i 

that  right? Yes. — Dr.  S or  shy  : Withm  j 

a two-tier  system. 

12715.  Mr.  Cadbury : But  who  would 

serve  on  the  divisional  body? Very 

largely  the  same  sort  of  individuals  as 
serve  now.  At  the  moment  the  divisional 
health  loommittee  is  composed  of  a 
majority  of  borough  council  representa-  j 
tives. — Dr.  Gray : Local  people. — Dr. 

Sorsby : Local  people,  not  county  coun- 
cil representatives  but  borough  council 
elected  representatives. 

12716.  So  they  would  be  elected  locally 

through  their  borough  council? Dr.  j 

Gray : By  some  local  means  of  election. 

12717.  Sir  John  Wrigley : There  would 
have  to  be  a scheme  for  the  appointment 
of  a divisional  com,mittee. Dr.  Sorsby : 
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At  the  moment  the  divisional  health  com- 
mittee has  six  from  the  county  council 
and  twelve  from  .the  thorough  councils,  and 
six  co-opted,  which  gives  the  local  people 
a majority,  and  if  the  question  ever  arises 
that  the  local  people  have  got  no  direct 
access  to  their  health  services  there  is  the 
answer,  they  have. — Dr.  Sutherland-. 
Those  are  the  numbers  for  Division  1. 
Divisions  2 to  9 follow  a similar  sort  of 
pattern ; 15  borough  council  to  8 county 
council  and  the  six  co-opted,  two  to  one, 
six  co-opted  in  each  case  right  through- 
out. 

12718.  I think  I am  clear  about  the 
kind  of  body  you  would  contemplate  as 
a possibility  and  you  also  say  it  would  be 
a matter  for  experience  in  trying  it  out 
gradually  over  the  years  as  to  what  kind 
of  powers  might  be  safely  given  by  the 
central  body  to  the  local  bodies.  That  is 
really  what  your  position  is,  is  it  not? 
Dr.  Gray : Precisely,  yes. 

12719.  Miss  Johnston-.  When  we  had 
the  Royal  College  of  Midwives  giving 
evidence  we  gathered  that  in  the  London 
County  Council  area  they  do  not  come 
under  the  divisional  bodies  at  all ; they 
are  supervised  by  four  supervisors  from 
the  county  hall.  Does  that  make  any 
complications  for  you? Dr.  Suther- 

land: In  respect  of  midwives  the  only 
complication  that  I have  found,  in  the 
division  1 area  is  where  the  midwives  are 
provided  by  one  of  the  teaching  hospitals. 
So  far  as  the  midwives  that  are  provided 
in  the  area  in  which  T practice  from  the 
London  County  Council  are  concerned, 
we  have  very  full  co-operation  and  know- 
ledge of  our  respective  spheres,  and  we 
take  every  opportunity  of  helping  one 
another,  and  it  works  extremely  well.  In 
the  old  days  before  the  London  County 
Council  had  midwives  it  was  extremely 
difficult  for  the  health  service.  Now  it  is 
extremely  easy  to  make  all  necessary 
arrangements  for  midwifery  for  domi- 
ciliary confinements. 

12720.  Before  1948  were  they  provided 
by  nursing  associations? In  Kensing- 

ton by  some  nursing  associations  so  it 
was  not  so  easy. 

12721,  It  was  an  T-C-C.  service,  was  it 

not? An  L.C.C.  service,  yes,  but  two 

of  them  came  from  the  nurses’  home  in 
Kensington,  and  now  all  are  arranged, 
except  for  the  one  teaching  hospital  I 
mentioned,  from  the  London  County 
Council,  and  that  service  is  very  good  in 
my  opinion. 


12722.  Supposing  you  had  occasion  to 
complain  about  an  L.C.C.  midwife  you 
would  have  to  get  on  to  County  Hall, 

would  you? 1 should  go  to  division  1 

in  the  area  in  which  I work  in  the  first 
instance. 

12723.  We  were  told  divisions  had  no 

responsibility  for  midviwes? There  is 

a Royal  College  of  Midwives  representa- 
tive on  division  1 she  is  one  of  the  six 
co-opted  members. — Dr.  Gray : If  there 
are  complaints  on  any  matter  about  pro- 
fessional people,  Dr.  Sutherland  was  say- 
ing what  he  actually  would  do  because  he 
had  access  through  one  channel.  Usually 
there  is  a misunderstanding  of  some  sort 
and  we  try  to  sort  it  out.  This  happens 
in  other  spheres,  doctors  and  chemists, 
doctors  and  dentists,  and  so  on. 

12724.  I was  just  questioning  the  chan- 
nels?  Dr.  So  ruby : The  channel  surely 

would  be  that  the  practitioner  concerned 
would  contact  the  divisional  medical 
officer  of  health,  have  a talk  to  him 
about  it,  and  he  would  make  the  neces- 
sary enquiries  from  his  end  and  if  neces- 
sary would  go  to  Dr.  Scott  or  Dr.  Stewart 
about  it.  We  ourselves  would  not  con- 
tact a supervisor  for  the  midwives,  we 
would  discuss  the  problem  with  our  divi- 
sional medical  officer  of  health. — Dr. 
Colin-Russ : May  I put  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  things  actually  happening  in 
practice?  Midwives  now  function  from 
■local  centres,  the  old  maternity  and  child 
welfare  dinics,  which  are  now  run  by  the 
local  authority,  and  midwives  work  from 
these  centres  because  they  do  their  clinic 
work  there.  So  that  our  first,  as  it  were 
our  lowest,  level  of  contact  is  with  a 
midwife  there,  and  there  are  degrees  of 
seniority,  and  there  are  superintendents. 
If  we  actually  have  oause  for  complaint 
we  could  go  to  the  divisional  medical 
officer,  but  there  is  a medical  officer  at 
County  Hall  and  she  is  almost  entirely 
concerned  with  maternity  and  child  wel- 
fare and  we  could  go  there.  I would 
say  that  very  few  doctors  have  occasion 
to  register  a formal _ complaint,  but  we 
can  have  contacts  either  locally  at  the 
centre  or  at  divisional  office  through  the 
divisional  officer  with  whom  we  have 
most  cordial  relations,  or  with  County 
Hall  with  the  medical  officer  primarily 
concerned  with  midwifery  services.— Dr. 
Sutherland : May  I supplement  that  by 
saying  with  regard  to  midwifery  on  three 
occasions  in  the  last  ten  years  when  the 
local  mid  wives  were  all  out  on  cases  and 
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I needed  a midwife  for  a case  I went  to 
County  Hall  and  they  deployed  a mid- 
wife from  another  area  to  the  area  where 
she  was  needed. — Dr.  Gray : It  does  hap- 
pen .the  other  way  round,  that  the  mid- 
wife puts  in  a complaint  about  a thing 
a doctor  has  or  has  not  done.  That 
oomes  through  the  deputy  medical  officer 
of  health  to  me  and  I make  enquiries.  I 
have,  had  a couple  just  recently one 
was  >a.  locum  and  one  was  an  administra- 
tive slip-up— that  is  how  we  get  these 
things  put  right.  If  you  ask  does  it  go 
very  well,  I would  say  through  County 
Hall  and  coming  from  the  deputy  medi- 
cal officer  to  me  and  from  me  to  the 
doctor,  it  works  extremely  well.  In  each 
case  the  thing  is  'buttoned  up  quite  satis- 
factorily without  any  bad  feelings  being 
aroused.  We  have  got  the  thing  so  that 
we  can  say  this  will  work,  all  right. 

12725.  I think  the  Cranbrook  Com- 
mittee has  reported  since  you  sent  in 
your  evidence?— — It  has. 

12726.  Are  you  in  agreement  with  the 
idea  that  local  authority  doctors  should 
be  replaced  by  general  practitioners  in 

clinics? We  have  said  in  our  evidence 

that  we  think  one  of  the  great  weak- 
nesses of  local  authority  doctors  at 
clinics  is  that  they  do  not  undertake  the 
confinement,  they  cannot  be  called  out 
if  they  are  wanted.  We  have  always 
stressed— we  keep  on  coming  hack  to 
this — that  the  fewer  people  there  _ are 
that  advise  any  patient  the  less  likely 
they  are  to  contradict  each  other  and 
they  are  familiar  with  the  patient.  So 
what  we  would  like  to  see  always  is  that 
the  doctor  who  does  the  ante-natal  work 
ds  (the  doctor  who  attends  the  confine- 
ment if  a doctor  is  required.  We  think 
this  is  one  step  forward.  We  have  not 
come  down  to  discussing  it  in  detail  yet, 
but  it  is  a move  in  the  right  direction 
from  that  point  of  view. 

12727.  Then  the  mental  health  service, 
that  again  is  not  divisionalised,  is  it? 

lit  is  going  to  be,  we  understand,  but 

we  are  in  'the  middle  of  discussions  on 
that.  Perhaps  I can  just  add  to  that. 
Dr.  Scott  himself — he  usually  sends  his 
deputy— came  to  a sub-committee  at  the 
beginning  of  this  month  to  talk  about 
the  details  of  what  he  would  want  to  do 
on  mental  health.  Next  month,  a week 
tomorrow,  he  is  coming  to  talk  about 
■new  arrangements  for  district  nursing. 
In  advance  he  will  get  our  views  and 
we  shall  hear  what  he  is  proposing  to 


do.  That  is  the  sort  of  way  we  .think 
things  will  work.  He  will  have  the 
experience  of  practising  doctors.  We  on 
our  side  shall  know  the  admin  is  trative  f 
difficulties,  and  if  a doctor  -rings  up  and 
•says— “ This  is  silly  ’’—I  can  say— “ It  is  ■ 
not  really,  because  it  has  to-  be  done  like  1 
this.”  That  is  just  another  example.— 

Dr.  Sorsby : May  I just  supplement  that 
by  saying  that  the  county  health 
authority  provides  homes  and  hospitals 
as  far  as  . mental  health  is  concerned, 
clinics,  occupation  centres,  home 
teaching,  physiotherapy,  short-term  care, 
long-term  care,  social  clubs  and  re- 
habilitation centres,  all  of  which  surely 
needs  one  body  to  supervise  rather  than 
a multiplicity  of  bodies.  First  of  all. 
there  are  not  so  many  who  would  need 
any  one  of  these  services  at  any  given 
time,  and  you  would  not  need  many 
•homes,  so  you  need  one  authority  to  do 
the  home  and  you  would  need  an  expert 
•to  supervise  these  people,  to  train  them, 
to  teach  them,  to  get  their  confidence. 

If  you  had  a multiplicity,  quite  apart 
from  it  being  wasteful,  you  would  have 
to  get  a number  of  people  who  would 
be  experts  who  would  be  wasting  their 
time,  so  to  that  extent  the  mental  health 
service  should  remain  in  one  authority 
as  it  is  at  the  moment  in  its  right  place. 

12728.  I was  rather  more  concerned 
with  the  machinery  than  with  the  actual 
services.  In  all  my  questions  what  I was 
wondering  was  whether,  however  good 
the  L.C.C.  and  their  machinery  are,  the  j 
machinery  of  say  a county  borough  is  I 
not  slightly  more  simple  than  the  ; 
different  channels  you  have  in  -the  j 
L.C.C.?  You  go  direct  to  the  L.C.C.  l 
for  your  mental  health  and  midwives,  j 
for  the  others  you  go  to  the  divisional  : 
offices,  and  I expect  you  have  some 
contact  with  welfare  officers  who  again 
are  not  organised  in  quite  the  same  way. 

— — Dr.  Sorsby : On  men Uvl  health  at  the 
moment  if  we  want  the  duly  authorised 
officer  we  go  to  County  Hall,  but  under 
.the  new  Mental  Health  Act  that  is  | 
going  to  be  decentralised  into  the  divi- 
sional offices.  Dr.  Scott  said  that  quite  \ 
categorically  the  last  time  he  came  to  us, 
so  to  that  extent  that  part  of  the  services  j 
goes  to  the  division.  Midwives— I do  not  j 
know  a tremendous  amount  about  them,  j 
but  if  it  is  odd  man  out,  or  odd  woman 
out,  I am  quite  sure  it  could  be  put 
right.— — Dr.  Colin-Russ:  Miss  John- 
ston, it  seems  so  eminently  satisfactory 
at  the  moment  to  have  a medical  officer 
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at  County  Hall  in  charge  of  this 
maternity  service  that  there  does  not 
seem,  from  'the  general  praotitioner’s 
point  of  view,  a lot  of  point  in  decen- 
tralising that  to  divisions.  She  adminis- 
ters the  thing  centrally  so  far  as  the 
family  doctor  is  concerned,  she  is  there 
if  he  wants  her,  but  we  just  do  not 
need  her. — Dr.  Sorsby : I do  want  to 
emphasise  that,  whatever  our  problem 
is,  even  this  maternity  problem,  we  can 
still  get  in  touch  with  our  divisional 
medical  officer  who  would  handle  the 
problem  for  us. 

12729.  It  would  go  through  two 
hands  then,  would  it  not?  It  would  go 
from  him  to  County  Hall  if  it  was  mid- 
wives?'  Yes,  but  on  any  administra- 

tive problem  I never  contact  County 
Hall  direct,  I contact  the  divisional 
medical  officer. 

12730.  1 wanted  to  ask  you  something 
on  your  evidence  about  old  people  on 
page  2,  Appendix  D,  the  first  paragraph. 
You  say  that  there  would  be  difficulties 
it  Part  III  accommodation  remained 
with  the  council,  but  the  personal  health 
services  went  over.  Then  if  Part  III 
accommodation  is  also  to  be  transferred 
to  the  boroughs  confusion  will  be  still 
more  confounded.  I wanted  to  ask  you 
why  confusion  would  be  still  more  con- 
founded if  a lower-tier  authority,  not 
necessarily  the  present  boroughs,  looked 
after  the  residential  services  for  old 
people  given  that  the  personal  health 

services  have  been  transferred?' The 

position  is  this,  that  at  the  moment  there 
are  large  homes  and  small  homes. 
Broadly  speaking,  I think  it  is  true  to  say 
that  the  large  homes  are  of  the  older 
type,  the  new  ones  are  the  type  like  the 
one  I happen  to  look  after.  Eastway  in 
Hackney,  a very  beautiful  home  for  about 
100  people  with  flatlets  round  the  side. 
There  again  you  have  got  the.  whole 
problem  of  welfare.  It  is  not  simply  a 
question  of  having  a home  where  a per- 
son can  live  and  have  his  meals.  We 
have  got  to  have  a place  where  social 
service  is  provided.  We  try  and  get  in 
chiropodists  for  them,  we  try  and  get  in 
people  who  will  look  after  their  eyes  if 
necessary,  bathing  and  washing  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  where  you  can  go  to 
one  authority  to  ask  for  the  provision  of 
certain  things  when  a person  is  ill  and 
has  to  be  in  bed.  If  you  had  these 
homes  under  the  aegis  of  borough  coun- 
cils it  would  depend  entirely — and  I am 
sorry  to  have  to  bring  this  in — on  what 


the  borough  council  would  get  in  by  way 
of  rates  as  to  how  many  homes  they 
would  have  and  as  to  what  sort  of  ser- 
vice they  would  provide  for  them.  Here 
you  have  an  overall  authority  with  one 
rate  for  the  whole  of  London,  and  they 
provide  from  that  rate  homes 
which  are  being  improved  as  they 
are  being  built,  and  you  get  a similar  sort 
of  high  standard  service.  What  would 
the  position  be — I do  not  expect  an 
answer,  this  is  rhetorical — if  you  had  a 
home  of  this  sort  in  Hampstead  where 
the  rateable  value  is  one  thing,  and  you 
had  another  home  in  Poplar  where  the 
rateable  value  is  another  thing,  and 
where  in  Poplar  you  have  got  to  provide 
many  more  social  services  than  you  have 
in  Hampstead. 

12731.  I , think  obviously  if  powers 
were  transferred  there  would  be  rate 
equalisation,  'but  leaving  that  iout,  is  iit 
not  .the  case  that  in  the  'L.C.C.  homes,  in 
the  Hackney  one,  you  have  .people  who 
come  from  a good  many  other  parts  of 
London  who'  would  much  rather  .be  in 

homes  in  their  own  boroughs? 1 have 

looked  after  this  particular  Eastway  home 
since  it  was  opened,  and  we  have  there 
a full  complement  and  there  is  a fairly 
large  turnover.  In  the  whole  of  the 
time,  which  is  just  over  a year,  .there  has 
only  'been  one  request,  and  that  was  this 
weak,  by  an  elderly  woman  who  wanted 
to  go  to  live  in  a home  nearer  where  her 
daughter  lived,  not  where  she  came  from 
but  where  her  daughter  lived,  so  that 
her  daughter  would  not  have  .to  travel 
so  far.  That  is  the  only  case  where  a 
request  for  a transfer  has  been  made.  It 
is  true  I have  requested  transfers  from 
my  small  homes  to  large  homes  because 
of  nursing  difficulties,  but  that  is  a dif- 
ferent story.  There  has  only  been  one 
request  and  the  request  has  been  because 
the  old  lady  wanted  to  be  nearer  her 
daughter  so  'that  she  would  not  have  to 
travel  so  far. 

12732.  On  principle  would  you  not 
agree  that  people  do  like  to  be  in  homes 
near  their  own  homes?  Naturally  if 
they  go  into  a very  beautiful  home  they 
are  chary  about  asking  to  -go  into 
another  which  may  be  an  institution,  but 
T do  think  old  people,  leaving  aside  any 
question  of  which  authority,  do  like  to 
go  into  a home  as  near  their  o.wn  home 

as  possible. Dr.  Colin-Russ : I would 

agree  with  that,  'Miss  lohnston,  'but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  you  are  going  to  have 
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homes  provided  and  mil  by  a series  of 
small  'boroughs,  you  may  have  the  posi- 
tion where  you  have  a borough  with  its 
own.  home  and  with  nbt  enough  old, 
people  to  need  the  services  of  that  home, 
and  another  borough  perhaps  .three  miles 
away  in  'London  crying  out  for  accom- 
modation. One  of  the  advantages  of  the 
present  sdt-iip  I should  think  is  that  your 
catchment  area  is  considerably  'larger 
afid  yoti  have  more  scope.  I Would  like 
to  see  more  homes  provided  ill  different 
areas,  different  divisions,  different  corners 
of  London,  so  that  everybody  could  be 
somewhere  near  their  home,  but_  not 
necessarily  confine  them  to  a single 
borough. 

12733,  You  are  assuming  in  this  para- 
graph that  the  personal  health  services 
are  being  transferred,  are  you  not?— — 
This  is  a very  old  memorandum. — Dr. 
Sutherland : It  is  4i  years  old.— Cr. 
Sorsby  : As  regards  the  rate  equalisation 
fund,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  some  of  the 
richer  boroughs  are  kicking  about  this, 
equalisation  fuod. 

12734.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  It  has  been 
in  existence  for  a very  long  time.—- - Dr. 
Gray : On  that  point,  .the  practical  pro- 
posals of  1955  of  the  L.C.C.  would, 
according  ito  tiheir  own  calculations,  have 
meant  a reduction  in  the  county  rate  of 
3d.  in  the  £ and  changes  im  the  boroughs, 
a decrease  of  2d.  in  the  City  to  a net 
increase  of  3d.  in  one  or  .two  other 
boroughs.  'Even  those  proposals  were 
going  to  alter  the  financial  burden. 

12735.  Professor  Mackenzie : I have 
just  one  point  arising  out  of  all  this  talk 
about  nine  divisions  or  some  other  num- 
ber of  units  within  the  L.C.C.  area.  Is 
there  at  present  any  divisional  crgamsa- 
tion  or  other  sub-division  within,  the 
work  of  'the  executive  council  or  within 
your  medical  committee  in  particular? 
Do  you  break  down  into  local  medical 

■sub-committees? No,  not  at  all, 

neither  does  the  executive  council.  There 
is  no  geographical  sub-division  of  any 
sort. 

12736.  This  applies  to  practices,  does 
it?  There  is  no  differentiation  between 
areas  of  London  within  the  L.C.C.  area 
as  regards  being  over-doctored  or  under- 
doctored?  You  take  the  Whole  area  as  a 

single  unit? The  number  of  doctors 

in  the  varidus  areas  does  differ.  It  does 
not  differ  so  much  now  as  it  did  iri  the 
beginning,  blit  there  are  differences. 
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12737.  For  this  purpose  of  the  areas 
which  ydu  use,  when  you  talk  of  it  differ- 
ing between  different  areas,  are  you  think- 
ing of  borough  boundaries  or  some  other 

kind  of  sub-division? If  it  is  a small 

borough  we  usually  take  the  whole  of 
the  borough,  'but  in  most  of  the  boroughs 
we  take  ward  boundaries — that  is  .purely 
for  convenience.  When  we  find  they  axe 
not  convenient  we  disregard  them.  The 
borough  boundaries  are  rather  peculiar 
things.  For  convenience  we  take  ward 
boundaries  and  we  often  have  to  com- 
bine wards  and  look  at  them  and  say-— 

“ Here  is  a common,  and  there  is  a 
common — I am  thinking  of  Wandsworth 
Common— and  these  four  wards  between 
the  commons  form  a natural  .unit  ” — and 
that  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  done. 

12738.  You  think  on  the  whole  that 
the  general  practitioner  is  drawing  most 
of  his  patients  from  a fairly  narrow  area, 
though  I supposb  that  ahy  practitioner, 
especially  if  he  has  moved  about  London, 
may  have  a small  scatter  of  persons  from 

outside? Yes,  that  is  so,  but  we  do 

not  look  at  it  quite  like  this.^  In  advising 
the  medical  practices  committee  we  say: 
here  is  this  area,  there  are  nine  doctors 
and  their  average  list  is  so  much.  From 
■that  we  reckon  whether  they  can  absorb 
some  more  patients  or  whether  there 
ought  to  be  another  doctor  in  the  area. 
But  We  are  not  frightfully  concerned  as 
to  whether  their  average  list  of  2,500 
patients  come  from  a mile  radius  or  two 
miles;  it  is  the  size  of  the  list  which 
counts  most. 

12739.  Yes,  but  obviously  in  looking 
at  the  .thing  as  an  area  and  saying  you 
must  not  have  more  off  that  you  need 
another  doctor  in  a particular  area,  you 
must  be  assuming  basically  that  the 

patients  are  related  to  that  area? We 

know  most  of  them  are  of  course,  but 
the  scatter  for  10  .per  cent,  to  20  per  cent, 
of  the  list  can  be  quite  considerable. 

12740.  Especially  in  the  more  central 
areas?— — Dr.  Sutherland : It  depends 
on  the  lines  of  communication. — Dr. 
Gray : And  on  how  long  ithe  doctor  has 
been  in  practice.  At  the  beginning  he 
gets  patients  near  him,  then  after  he  has 
been  there  for  some  years  his  patients 
move  a mile,  two  miles  or  three  miles, 
and  they  say — “ Doctor,  we  can  still  stay 
on  your  list,  can’t  we?”.  It  is  the  long- 
established  doctor  who  Has  the  widest 
scattered  practice. 
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12741.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  It  is  the 
movement  of  the  patient  rather  than  the 
movement  of  the  doctor  that  affects  it? 

Doctors  are  relatively  very  stable 

and  hardly  move  at  all ; patients  move 
a great  deal. 

12742.  Professor  Mackenzie : This  is 
likely  to  give  you  a rather  more  intricate 
pattern  in  a large  metropolitan  area  than 
you  would  get,  for  instance,  in  South- 
ampton which  Mr.  Cadbury  was 
referring  to.  Would  you  think  you  get 

more  interlocking  of  practices  here? 

Dr.  Sutherland : By  and  large  in  London 
we  lake  an  area  of  two  miles  as  a general 
guide,  ibut  the  longer  established  doctor 
may  have  patients  who  have  been  well 
witihin  the  t-wo  miles  but  who  may  have 
gone  further  along  one  of  the  main 
roads  into  one  of  ithe  new  estates  and 
still  find  'it  convenient  to  keep  the  same 
doctor,  and  the  doctor’s  time  and  distance 
factor  is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  visit 
beyond  the  two  miles  or  even  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  which  ,is  one  of  the 
other  boundaries  north  and  south  in 
respect  of  patients. 

12743.  I am  just  wondering  how 
much  this  affects  the  character  of  prac- 
tice in  London  compared  with  the 
character  of  practice  in  a provincial 

town? Dr.  Sorsby:  Tn  a provincial 

town  it  would  probably  be  more  scattered 
than  it  is  in  London.  This  may  be  a 
typical  example,  it  probably  is.  My 
practice  is  surrounded  on  one  side  by 
the  Lea  Marsh  and  on  the  other  side 
by  the  River  Lea.  There  are  three 
doctors,  but  I happen  to  be  situated  in 
Rttshmore  Ward  and  the  other  two 
doctors  are  outside  Rushmore  Ward, 
although  the  doctor / patient  ratio  an 
Rushmore  Ward  is  very  high,  iln  fact 
the  patients  from  that  area  are  drained 
by  all  three  of  us,  so  when  we  look  at 
that  area  as  to  whether  another  doctor 
is  needed  we  have  got  to  look  at  two 
wards  combined.  Now  the  overspill  of 
our  practices  is  only  those  patients  who 
have  been  rehoused  either  by  the  borough 
council  or  by  the  county  council.  Hack- 
ney borough  council  happen  to  have  a 
big  estate  maybe  one  and  a half  miles 


away  and  those  who  have  been  rehoused 
by  the  county  council  may  be  beyond 
the  two  mile  area.  Those  are  the  only 
patients  we  have  outside  our  immediate 
practice  area  and  I think  that  would  be 
a general  pattern  for  London  but  not 
for  a county  borough  like  Southampton. 
— Dr.  Sutherland : I visit  practices  with 
a group  allowance  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land and  sometimes  In  the  west  of 
England,  and  I do  know  from  experi- 
ence there  that  the  practices  are  often 
situated  in  a town  or  a small  town 
with  branches  in  various  villages  where 
you  have  visiting  days  in  different  parts 
six,  seven  or  ten  miles  away.  But  there 
is  nothing  like  that  in  London.  The  bulk 
of  the  .practices  in  London  are  mostly 
two  miles  .in  circumference,  and  they 
may  be  limited  very  severely  by  a marsh, 
a railway  line,  a series  of  railway  stations 
or  even  a main  road  across  which  patients 
do  .not  like  to  go  for  various  reasons. — 
Dr.  Gray:  And  the  River  Thames. 

12744.  And  the  sheer  difficulty  of 

getting  about  in  a car  in  some  parts? 

Dr.  Colin-Russ:  The  interesting  thing 
is  that  a practice  such  as  mine  would 
go  into  six  boroughs  quite  frequently, 
but  only  into  two  divisions.  So  you 
see,  'although  there  have  to  be  boundaries, 
it  is  much  simpler,  much  easier,  to  have 
just  two  boundaries  and  two  offices  than 
six. 

12745.  But  in  spite  of  your  covering 
six  boroughs  this  would  still  be  a 
relatively  compact  practice  in  terms  of 

what  Dr.  Gray  was  saying? Yes, 

quite. 

12746.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I think  that 
concludes  the  questions  we  want  to  ask 
you.  We  would  like  to  thank  you  very 
much  indeed  for  the  way  in  which  you 
have  responded  to  our  questions  and  for 
the  evidence  which  you  have  submitted 
in  advance.  If  there  is  anything  more 
you  want  to  say  to  us  this  is  your  oppor- 
tunity. If  not,  I shall  merely  say  thank 

you  very  much. Dr.  Sutherland : 

Thank  you  very  much,  Sir,  for  receiving 
us  and  hearing  us,  and  I hope  we  have 
answered  all  the  questions  you  have 
asked  us  to  your  satisfaction. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 

FIFTY-FOURTH  DAY 


Friday,  30th  October,  1959 

Present: 


♦Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.  ( Chairman ) 

♦Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  ISir  Charles  Morris 

Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E.  §Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E. , C.B. 

fpROFESSOR  W.  J.  M.  Mackenzie 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  (, Secretary ) 

* Afternoon  session  only. 

f Professor  W.  J.  M.  Mackenzie  was  not  present  at  the  hearing  of  the  Association  of  Teachers 
in  Technical  Institutions. 

X Morning  session  only. 

§ Sir  John  Wrigley  took  the  Chair  during  the  morning  session. 

Examination  of  Witnesses 

Dr.  J.  E.  Richardson 
Dr.  O.  G.  Pickard 
Dr.  A.  M.  Ward 

on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Technical  Institutions  and  the 
Association  of  Principals  in  Technical  Institutions 

Called  and  Examined 


12747.  Sir  John  Wrigley : The  Chair- 
man has  asked  me  to  say  how  sorry 
he  is  .that  he  cannot  be  here  today,  but, 
of  course,  he  and  other  members  of 
the  Commission  who  are  not  here  will 
read  the  record  with  interest.  I do  not 
know  whether  you  know  the  kind  of 
procedure  which  is  usually  adopted?  We 
have  been  doing  it  so  long  now  that  it 
has  become  almost  automatic  with  us, 
but  our  usual  procedure  is  to  ask  you 
whether  you  would  like  to  make  any 
opening  statement  in  addition  to  the 
evidence  and  the  supplementary  evi- 
dence whioh  you  have  put.  in,  and  after 
that  we  proceed  to  discussion  and  ques- 
tions. However,  we  are  always  very 
anxious  that  our  witnesses  should  present 
their  case  in  the  way  in  which  they  would 
prefer  to  do  it  themselves.  After  all  it 
is  your  evidence  which  is  being  con- 
sidered. Would  it  suit  you  either  to 
make  an  opening  statement,  or  would 
32662 


you  like  to  proceed  straight  to  dis- 
cussion, or  what  would  you  like  to  do? 

Dr.  Richardson : I think  we  would 

like  just  to  say  a few  words.  It  is  not 
really  in  the.  nature  of  an  opening  state- 
ment. First  of  all  may  I begin  with  an 
apology,  because  only  yesterday  after- 
noon il  learned  that  the  one  who  was 
to  have  been  our  leader,  Alderman 
Brown,  was  ill  with  influenza,  and  so  we 
have  arrived  here  without  him,  and  that, 
of  course,  must  make  some  difference 
to  the  manner  in  which  our  evidence  is 
presented,  and  I am  sorry  that  I have  to 
be  the  spokesman. 

The  second  thing  that  I would 
like  to  emphasise  is  that  most  of  what 
we  would  have  wanted  to  say  really  is 
in  our  evidence,  and  especially  in  the 
supplementary  evidence,  and  therefore  I 
would  draw  attention  fto  the  fact  that 
the  supplementary  evidence  has  become 
A 2 
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necessary  on  account  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  since  our 
firif  evidence  was  drafted.  The  im- 
portant issue  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  top 
page  of  our  supplementary  evidence 
under  3 (iv)  and  (vi)  in  which  we  make 
reference  .to  a single  authority.  Our  con- 
cern is  further  education  only,  and  with- 
in further  education  we  would  make  a 
division,  and  think  that  the  problem 
should  be  tackled  differently  for  the  two 
levels,  the  advanced  level  and  all  the  rest. 
For  the  advanced  level  we  think  a single 
education  authority  might  be  the  best 
solution,  and  we  point  out  that  even 
so  it  would  go  outside  the  area  of  the 
Commission’s  enquiry. 

There  is  one  minor  matter  which  'has 
not  been  mentioned.  We  have  spoken 
about  the  difficulties  which  some  students 
experience  in  getting  to  the  college  of 
their  choice.  This  came  ,to  my  knowledge 
as  I signed  a letter  yesterday  at  my  own 
college  to  an  authority  which  had  started 
up  a course  within  recent  months,  and  was 
therefore  wanting  to  take  away  from  us 
a student  of  theirs  while  he  was  in  mid- 
stream so  that  he  could  go  to  his  own 
authority’s  college.  We  thought  it  very 
unfortunate,  and  wrote  to  the  authority 
and  asked  for  permission  for  this  young 
man  to  carry  on  with  his  two  years’  full- 
time course.  This  was  refused,  and  we 
have  now  written  again  appealing  against 
the  refusal.  We  think  it  is  unfortunate  for 
the  student  that  he  should  change  horses 
•in  mid-stream  in  this  way.  There  is 
another  aspect  of  this.  I do  not  know 
how  this  particular  college,  which  is  a 
small  one,  came  to  start  up  this  par- 
ticular course.  I do  not  know  what 
evidence  there  was  that  the  course  Was 
needed.  I think  this  is  an  illustration  of 
■how  colleges  may  start  up  courses  with- 
out any  reference  either  to  the  existing 
provision  or  to  the  needs  of  the  area. 

I feel  that  the  withdrawal  of  students 
by  colleges  and  authorities  when  a part 
way  through  a course  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  emphasis  especially 
as  it  had  been  omitted  from  our  supple- 
mentary evidence. 

12748.  Thank  you.  Neither  of  your 
colleagues  wish  to  say  anything  at  the 
present  time? — —Not  at  this  stage,  no. 

12749.  Professor  Mackenzie : Perhaps 
I should  begin  with  the  purely  formal 
question  by  asking  about  the  two  'bodies 
which  you  represent.  Would  you  like 
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to  say  a word  about  their  composition 
and  your  representative  capacity?  I 
think  this  should  be  written  into  the 

record. Yes.  I will  speak  about  the 

A.T.I.  and  one  of  my  colleagues  will 
speak  about  the  A.P.T.I.  The  Associa- 
tion of  Technical  Institutions,  I think, 
was  founded  in  1893,  and  as  a body  it  is 
not  only  national  but  it  goes  outside  in 
so  far  that  some  of  the  colleges  in  the 
Commonwealth  are  also  in  membership 
of  the  Association.  We  are  an  association 
of  institutions,,  not  of  individuals,  so 
it  is  the  college  which  joins  the  Associa- 
tion of  Technical  Institutions.  The  col- 
leges are  represented  by  two  or  three 
people,  the  third  being  optional,  and  the 
intention  is  to  secure  representation  more 
at  the  governing  body  level.  It  is  there-  - 
fore  usual  to  have  the  chairman  of  the 
governors,  or  some  other  nominated 
representative  -of  the  governors,  and  the 
principal  of  the  college  as  representative. 
We  meet  together  to  discuss  genera! 
policy  matters,  and  indeed  to  try  to 
direct  those  policy  matters.  We  set 
up  a number  of  committees  which 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
going  into  some  particular  issue  at  a par- 
ticular time.  We  co-operate  with  our 
sister  organisation,  the  A.P.T.I.,  in  that 
we  have  a number  of  joint  committees  I 
with  the  A.P.T.I.,  but  we  also  have 
representatives  on  a very  wide  range  of  ■ 
other  bodies.  I do  not  know  whether 
members  of  the  Commission  have  had  . 
a oopy  of  our  Year  Book  or  not,  but  the  • 
aims  of  the  Association  are  given  in  the 
back  page,  all  the  colleges  in  member- 
ship are  given  in  the  middle  pages,  and 
at  the  front  there  is  a -long  list  of  all 
the  committees  on  which  the  A.T.I,  is 
officially  represented.  If  these  are  not 
available  to  you  I shall  be  happy  to  make  i 
them  available  to  the  Commission. 

12750.  Sir  John  Wrigley : We  should 
like  to  have  them.— Perhaps  I ought 
to  add  just  this  point,  we  meet  twice 
a year  as  a body.  There  is  an  annual 
general  meeting  held  usually  in  February, 
when  officers  are  appointed,  presidents 
and  so  forth,  and  there  is  a presidential 
address.  In  addition,  papers  are  pre- 
sented by  members  or  other  people.  The  j 
Annual  General  Meeting  as  usually  .held  \ 
in  London  but  we  also  hold  a summer  j 
meeting  when  we  meet  in  or  somewhere 
near  the  premises  of  a college  elsewhere, 
and  see  what  they  are  doing,  and  have 
more  papers  and  open  discussions.  Our 
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meetings  are  almost  public  in  that  we 
invite  people  from  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  local  people,  and  indeed  any- 
body sufficiently  interested  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. Such  parsons  could  not  take 
part  in  the  election  of  officers,  but  they 
could  attend.  I think  the  A.P.T.I.  is 
rather  different.— Dr.  Ward:  Shall  I say 
a word  on  that?  The  A.P.T.I. 
list  of  members  is  here,  and  that 
also  is  readily  available  if  you 
wish  to  see  it.  There  we  are  dealing 
with  an  Association  of  principals  only, 
and  it  so  happens  that  Dr.  Pickard 
is  Secretary  of  the  London  branch  and 
at  present  I am  the  Chairman  of  the 
London  branch,  but  the  London  branch 
does  not  correspond  with  the  area  of  a 
single  local  authority.  You  will  see  in 
the  supplementary  evidence  that  we  have 
submitted  to  you  a list  of  colleges  that 
form  the  London  branch,  and  there  you 
have  colleges  situated  in  a variety  of 
L.E.A.  areas.  This  Association,  of 
course,  deals  with  professional  matters 
from  principals,  and  with  problems  in 
technical  education  generally,  and  the 
two  bodies,  the  A.T.I.  and  the  A.P.T.I., 
are  in  very  close  association,  and  foe 
that  reason  we  thought  it  best  to  come 
to  you  jointly  upon  this  matter. 

12751.  I suppose  some  of  .the  colleges 
belong  to  local  education  authorities  and 
some  of  them  still  are  independent 

bodies,  are  they? 1 think  none  are 

strictly  independent.  In  London  there 
are  two  groups,  the  maintained  estab- 
lishments and  the  aided  establishments. 
The  aided  establishments  all  have  some 
resources  apart  from  public  monies,  but 
that  is  usually  quite  a small  proportion 

in  relation  to  their  complete  funds. 

Dr.  Richardson:  The  national  colleges 
are  also  in  membership,  including 
Loughborough  College  which  is  a 100 
per  cent,  grant  college.  I perhaps  ought 
to  have  said  my  Association  is  also 
organised  on  a regional  basis  in  that  we 
have  regional  branches,  and  they  meet 
from  time  to  time  to  discuss  regional 
problems. 

12752.  Professor  Mackenzie:  Two 

further  minor  points  on  that.  Your 
London  regional  organisation,  or  list  of 
colleges  in  Greater  London,  how  do  you 
define  Greater  London  for  this  purpose? 
Is  it  the  same  as  the  area  of  the  Regional 

Advisory  Council? Dr.  Ward:  No. 

It  is  much  smaller  than  that.  The 


Regional  Advisory  Council  embraces  an 
area  of  18  local  education  authorities. 
The  London  branch  of  the  A.P.T.I.,  and 
the  A.T.I.,  for  that  matter,  covers  a much 
smaller  area.  It  covers  the  area  of  the 
London  County  Council  entirely.  I 
think  the  area  of  Middlesex  is  included 
also  entirely.  Surrey  is  completely 
excluded,  but  that  is  due  to  the 
choice  of  the  Surrey  principals.  There 
is  no  precise  definition.  Surrey,  for  ex- 
ample, thought  they  could  work  in  more 
easily,  and  that  co-operation  would  be 
better  and  easier  with  the  south  eastern 
region  than  with  the  London  region,  so 
it  is  really  rather  a loosely  defined  body 
covering  only  a part  of  the  area  of  your 
inquiry. 

12753.  Within  that  area  would  it  cover 
all  technical  colleges  in  the  widest  sense 
down  to  those  which  are  of  purely  local 
interest?  There  is  no  lower  limit  to  the 

type  of  college  which  is  admitted? 

At  the  lowest  limit  I think  it  would  be 
fair  to  say  some  would  not  be  eligible 
for  admission  to  the  A.P.T.I.  There  is 
a certain  level  of  work  demanded  for 
admission  to  this  'body. 

12754.  Could  you  say  roughly  what 

that  is? 1 should  say  roughly  if  a 

local  institution  were  doing  non-voca- 
tional  work  and  only  very  elementary 
technical  instruction  they  would  not  be 
admitted  to'  membership  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

12755.  “ Very  elementary  ” being 

what? Possibly  one  or  two  years 

after  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
not  going  as  far  as  the  stage  of  the 
ordinary  National  Certificate. 

12756.  So  the  emphasis  is  on  voca- 
tional? It  is  vocational  at  a fairly  high 
level,  and  it  would  include  all  vocational 
education,  commercial  as  well  as  techno- 
logical?  Yes. — Dr.  Richardson:  I 

think  we  ought  to  emphasise  that  mem- 
bership of  the  Association  is  left  to  the 
college  concerned,  or  in  ,the  case  of  the 
Principals  Association  to  the  principal 
concerned,  and  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent a principal  of  quite  an  important 
college  from  suddenly  saying : “ This 
Association  does  not  do  any  useful  work 
at  all,  and  I am  withdrawing  ” in  which 
case  his  institution  would  not  be  repre- 
sented. They  are  a free  association  of 
principals  and  colleges. 

12757.  And  I take  it  your  membership 
is  fairly  comprehensive  over  the  range 
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whicih  you  describe? Yes. — Dr. 

Ward : If  we  can  go  back  on  that  point, 
there  was  a circular  from  the  Ministry 
of  Education  in  1956,  one  of  many,  No. 
305,  which  dealt  with  the  organisation 
of  technical  colleges,  and  you  are  no 
doubt  familiar  with  _ -that,  in  which 
colleges  are  classified  into  four  groups, 
local,  area,  regional,  and  colleges  of 
advanced  technology.  I should  say  in 
general  the  local  colleges  are  not  in 
membership  of  our  Association,  but  the 
other  classifications,  area,  regional  and 
colleges  of  advanced  technology  are. 

12758.  We  do  very  much  appreciate  the 
opportunity  of  having  you  here,  and  hav- 
ing your  advice  in  a fairly  informal  way 
on  this  wide  range  of  problems  connected 
with  technical  education,  and  we  cer- 
tainly regard  it  as  one  of  the  essential 
'issues  for  organisation  in  the  Greater 
London  area,  and  I think  the  discussion 
is  likely  to  range  over  a wide  field.  Could 
l perhaps  begin  from  paragraph  1 (iii)  of 
your  supplementary  evidence  where  you 
refer  to  the  present  work  of  the  Regional 
Advisory  Council.  You  comment  on  the 
improvement  made  under  the  1957  circu- 
lar and  you  remark  on  its  executive  func- 
tion. Could  you  perhaps  expand  a .little 
on  what  you  mean  by  “ executive  func- 
tion”?— — Dr.  Richardson : It  is  not 
strictly  an  executive  function.  There  is  a 
function  which  the  Regional  Advisory 
Council  is  exercising,  which  has 

come  to  be  accepted  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and  the  local  authorities  con- 
cerned. It  would  appear  that  the  Minis- 
try has  been  pleased  to  say  “If  the 
Regional  Advisory  Council  say  ‘ Yes  ’, 
we_  will  say  * Yes  ’ ”.  They  have  not 
said  that  one  hundred  per  cent,  but 
they  are  saying  it  so  often  that 
it  becomes  virtually  the  exercise  of 
an  executive  function.  Of  course 

it  is  still  an  Advisory  Council  and 
in  the  last  analysis  I suppose  it  could  be 
said  that  it  is  not  executive.  It  is  only 
that  it  is  working  out  in  an  executive 
fashion  because  the  other  people  con- 
cerned are  allowing  it  so  to  do. — Dr. 
Ward : The  decisions  taken,  of  course, 
by  this  committee  on  the  distribution  of 
courses  are  in  every  case  referred  to  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  so  that  the  Minis- 
try of  Education  is  still  the  final  body, 
but,  as  Dr.  Richardson  has  said,  the  de- 
cisions reached  by  the  Regional  Advisory 
Council  are  generally  accepted. 


12759.  Sir  Charles  Morris : On  this 
subject  of  executive  and  advisory,  I 
wondered  if  possibly  at  an  early  stage  of 
the  discussion  in  the  Regional  Advisory 
Board  somebody  from  the  Ministry  is 
present — I suppose  an  inspector?— — 
Yes. 

12760.  He  tells  the  Board  possibly  fairly 
categorically  what  the  Ministry’s  policy 
is  on  some  point,  possibly  as  a result 
of  being  asked  by  the  chairman,  so  in 
effect  the  discussion  to  some  extent 
might  be  warded  off  particular  fields 
by  the  fact  that  the  iMinistry’s 
representative  had  said  quite  clearly 
what  the  Ministry’s  policy  was,  and 
therefore  the  Board  would  not  pur- 
sue that  avenue.  Could  that  arise? — —I 
think  it  might.  The  Ministry’s  regional 
inspector  is  an  assessor  sitting  in  on  the 
distribution  of  courses  committee. 

12761.  He  does  really  come,  I take  it? 

Yes,  he  attends. — -Dr.  Pickard:  Not 

only  that.  The  Ministry’s  inspectors  do 
sit  as  assessors  with  the  various  advisory 
committees  of  the  Regional  Advisory 
Council  where  these  distribution  of 
courses  problems  are  first  discussed,  and 
the  specialist  inspector  concerned  with 
this  particular  field  of  technical  educa- 
tion would  be  sitting  with  that  com- 
mittee. It  is,  from  my  own  experience, 
common  practice  for  him  to  be  asked  to 
express  his  views.  It  is  difficult,  of 
course,  to  say  just  how  much  influence 
that  would  have  on  a committee.  It  is 
certainly  not  in  my  experience  expressed 
as  categorically : “ This  is  the  Ministry’s 
policy  and  you  must  accept  it  ”.  It  is 
not  put  forward  an  any  sense  like  that, 
but  it  undoubtedly  does  have  some  in- 
fluence on  the  committee’s  decisions. 

12762.  Could  I just  ask  on  a specific 
point?  Suppose,  for  instance,  with  re- 
gard to  the  possibility  of  a course  the 
industrial  firms  in  a region  were  begin- 
ning to  sit  up,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
quite  a number  of  them  beginning  to  get 
keen,  but  the  number  of  students  actually 
offering  was  still  quite  small.  The 
Regional  Advisory  Board  might  be 
apt,  bearing  in  mind  that  they  are 
trying  to  expand  these  (things,  to  get 
hold  of  firms,  to  get  hold  of  candidates  ; 
they  might  be  a little  apt  to  judge  that 
it  would  pay  to  have  the  course  in  a 
particular  place,  and  pay  quite  soon.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  .is  quite  possible 
•that  the  Ministry’s  inspector  might  have 
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to  intervene  there  and  say  that  the 
Ministry’s  view  would  'be  that  you  must 
not  have  less  than  12  or  16  students,  or 
whatever  it  is,  and  if  you  do  mot  have 
the  students  offering  they  must  go  to  the 
nearest  course  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Could  that  arise? It  could  arise,  but 

a good  deal  would  depend  on  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  of  a particular  case. 
If  the  particular  course  required  staff 
and  equipment  which  were  both  very 
scarce,  .then  the  .Ministry  might  have 
strong  views  about  starting  up  a course 
somewhere  before  there  was  very  clear 
evidence  that  it  was  going  to  receive 
adequate  support.  On  the  other  hand  if 
.there  was  not  quite  so  much  at  stake  in 
the  way  of  scarce  resources,  they  might 
be  happier  to-  let  it  start  and  see  what 
happened.  I do  not  think  one  could 
make  a completely  general  statement 
about  the  Ministry’s  attitude. 

12763.  You  see  what  I am  getting  at? 
I am  asking  whether  on  some  of  those 
things  in  effect  the  Ministry’s  inspector 
tells  you  what  the  policy  is,  and  by 
accepting  that  you  feel  the  Advisory 

Committee  is  nugatory. Dr . 

Richardson'.  I do  not  think  so.  My 
experience  with  committees  is  that  the 
Ministry’s  inspectors  remain  rather  too 
silent  during  the  whole  .performance,  and 
they  have  to  be  prodded  into  saying  any- 
thing anyhow.  The  inspectors,  and  pre- 
sumably it  is  Ministry  policy,  seem  to 
want  .to  leave  it  to  the  committee  to  work 
the  thing  out  for  themselves,  and  they 
only  come  in  with  objections  if  there  are 
very  very  strong  reasons  why  they 
should.  On  this  question  of  numbers 
there  are  two  different  procedures  here 
according  to  whether  o.r  not  the  courses 
are  advanced,  or  at  the  senior  level  which 
is  below  advanced.  There  is  A.M.545 
which  covers  the  various  topics  and  the 
minimum  number  for  enrolment  to  most 
courses  is  six,  and  there  is  an  expecta- 
tion that  it  would  rise  to  10  in  three  years 
after  the  start,  while  for  some  of  the 
courses  the  figure  is  10  rising  to  15.  I 
started  a course  in  civil  engineering,  for 
which  the  minimum  number  was  six,  and 
we  only  got  five  students.  The  Ministry 
took  a dim  view  of  it  starting  with  so 
small  a number,  but  they  have  permitted 
•it  for  a year.  They  said : “ You  give  as 
a reason  why  they  are  five  that  publicity 
and  other  things  oo.uld  not  get  under 
way  in  time,  but  you  wanted  to  make  a 
start  this  particular  September.  All 


right,  go  ahead,  but  if  you  do  not  enrol 
well  above  five  next  September 
in  your  second  intake,  then  we  will 
suggest  that  this  course  go  elsewhere”, 
I am  glad  to  say  this  particular  course 
enrolled  17  this  last  September,  and  we 
are  quite  safe  .to  carry  it  on.  These 
Ministry  regulations  specify  what  the 
minimum  numbers  should  be,  and  the 
Regional  Advisory  Council  has  accepted 
those  minimum  numbers,  and  certainly 
would  frown  at  numbers  below  those 
minima,  they  would  thus  ally  themselves 
with  the  Ministry.  But  they  are  doing 
rather  more  than  that.  I was  surprised 
at  a .recent  meeting,  when  in  respect  of 
a particular  course  the  minimum  number 
was  six  and  the  Regional  Advisory 
Council  of  their  own  volition  said: 

“ We  cannot  permit  that  course  to  start 
unless  it  .is  12.”  This  is  an  example  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Regional  Advisory 
Council  is  becoming  executive  in  its 
actions. 

Sir  Charles  Morris : I think  that  does 
throw  light  on  the  thing  T had  iin  mind. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

12764.  Professor  Mackenzie:  Pursuing 
the  same  topic  really,  the  Ministry  in  its 
evidence  which  was  written  some  time 
ago,  .paragraph  51  of  the  .Ministry’s  evi- 
dence, and  perhaps  I should  quote,  they 
say:  — 

“Though  the  council  can  go  a long 
way,  through  its  recommendations, Jin 
preventing  an  authority  from  starting 
a new  course,  it  cannot,  owing  to  its 
essentially  advisory  nature,  go  so  far 
in  pressing  a particular  authority  to 
develop  a new  course.” 

Tn  fact  the  Ministry  is  saying  here  that 
the  initiative  in  the  development  of  tech- 
nical education  depends  entirely  on  indi- 
vidual colleges,  and  that  the  Council  is 
not  really  in  its  .powers  at  all  effective 
in  that  sense,  that  the  powers  of  the 
Council  are  negative  rather  than  positive. 
Do  you  think  that  is  a fair  assessment 

of  the  way  it  works? That  is  largely 

true.  I can  remember  very  few  occasions 
over  the  years  which  have  passed  since 
the  Regional  Advisory  Council  was  set 
up  where  they  in  fact  invited  colleges 
to  do  something  which  the  colleges  have 
not  themselves  thought  of  doing,  but  I 
can  remember  o.ne  or  two.  I can  remem- 
ber one  in  engineering  where  .they  had 
a committee  and  at  my  own  college  at 
the  Northampton  Polytechnic  before  I 
moved  to  Regent  Street  .1  received  a letter 
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which  was  quite  a surprise  to'  me  asking 
if  we  would  consider  doing  this  'parti- 
cular course.  We  did  consider  doing  it, 
although  in  fact  it  did  not  materialise, 
but  that  was  for  other  reasons.  I am 
illustrating  that  rarely,  hut  not  never  at 
all,  does  the  Regional  Advisory  Council 
initiate  courses.  My  colleagues  may 
have  better  examples  than  that. — Dr. 
Pickard:  X know  of  two  instances  where 
the  relevant  advisory  committee  of  the 
Regional  Advisory  Council  has  done 
quite  a bit  to  stimulate  courses  in  tech- 
nical colleges.  I am  thinking  of  one  in 
the  field  of  transport  education  where 
that  committee  has  interested  itself  very 
much  in  the  development  of  courses  in 
the  field  of  air  transport,  and  has  been 
pressing  for  developments.  In  a commit- 
tee dealing  with  higher  commercial  edu- 
cation the  committee  itself  has  taken  the 
initiative  in  urging  that  a particular 
advanced  commercial  course  should  be 
started  at  the  City  of  London  College. 
That  sort  of  thing  does  happen. 

12765.  But  you  would  not  find  in  any. 
documents  anything  like  a development 
plan  for  technical  education,  for  any  sec- 
tion of  it,  even  for  any  section  of  tech- 
nical education  sponsored  by  the 

Advisory  Council? Dr.  Ward : It  has 

never  got  to  that  stage.  It  is  a compara- 
tively new  'body  and  it  has  only  been 
operating  for  ten  or  twelve  years. 

12766.  It  is  important  because  of  pos- 
sible future  lines  of  development. Dr. 

Pickard:  I think  that  .there  is  a trend 
in  that  direction.  The  advisory  com- 
mittees have  been  asked  in  the  last 
two  years  to  review  the  facilities  and  the 
needs  for  their  particular  fields  of  educa- 
tion throughout  the  region,  and  they  are 
currently  engaged  on  that  kind  of  study. 
The  committee  dealing  with  hotel  and 
catering  education  has  in  fact  a draft 
report  of  this  at  the  moment  and  there 
was  a meeting  earlier  this  week  to  con- 
sider it.  Something  is  being  done,  but 
my  view  would  be  that  they  lack 
adequate  resources  in  the  sense  that  they 
have  not  the  research  staff  and  so  on  to 
do  the  thing  as  thoroughly  as  it  needs  to 
be  done. 

12767.  Perhaps  we  might  amplify  that. 
I do  not  think  we  know  what  staff  the 
Advisory  Council  Iras.  Has  it  in  fact  any 
substantial  staff  of  its  own,  or  is  it  de- 
pendent simply  on  'the  local  education 
authorities  of  'the  region? The  Re- 

gional Advisory  Council  has  a full  time 


secretary  who  has  come  to  do  their 
education  administration.  It  has  another 
full  time  officer  who  is  again  a profes- 
sional educationist.  Then  there  are 
secretarial  staff  available  employed  by 
the  Regional  Advisory  Council.  There 
has  been  one  instance  of  the  employment 
of  a specialist  research  worker  to  do  a 
particular  job.  We  have  referred  to  that 
in  our  evidence.  He  did  do  a survey 
of  the  location  of  industry  and  the 
location  of  technical  education  in  the 
region,  but  that  has  not  been  followed 
up.  It  was  done  as  a special  job. 

12768.  Sir  John  Wrigley : All  its  costs 
are  borne  by  the  local  authorities  in  the 

area  which  it  covers,  are  they? That 

is  so. — Dr.  Ward : I do  not  know 
whether  you  have  these  papers.  One  re- 
lates to  the  constitution  in  the  Regional 
Advisory  Council,  and  the  other  relates  to 
the  constitutional  functions  of  the 
Regional  Advisory  Council. 

Professor  Mackenzie:  We  ought  to 
have  these.  They  have  certainly  not  been 
circulated. 

12769.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Could  I ask, 
almost  out  of  curiosity,  what  sort  of 
things  are  considered  at  an  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  full  committee?  Arc  they 
general  problems  of  policy,  or  are  they 
specific  proposals  in  regard  to  some 

scheme  or  other,  or  a mixture? Dr. 

Richardson : Axe  you  thinking  of  the 
distribution  of  courses  committee  within 
the  Regional  Advisory  Council?  First 
of  all  there  is  the  Council  itself,  and 
there  are  these  specialist  committees,  a 
committee  on  engineering,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  the  rest,  and  then  there 
is  a courses  committee. 

12770.  I was  really  thinking  of  what 
does  a full  meeting  of  the  Council  look 
like? 1 have  never  attended  one. 

12771.  Professor  Mackenzie:  It  never 
occurred  to  me  it  did  meet.  Does  it  in 
fact? Dr.  Ward:  It  is  active. 

12772.  It  could  be  active  without  meet- 
ing. It  does  in  fact  assemble  round  one 

table  on  some  occasions? The  actual 

constitution  is  in  the  booklet  I have 
handed  over.  It  .gives  'the  numbers,  and 
so  on.  You  will  see  in  there  I think  it 
is  something  in  the  region  of  50,  speak- 
ing entirely  from  memory. 

12773.  I am  familiar  with  this 
mechanism  in  the  noith-west,  and  the 
effective  part  of  it  is  at  committee  level. 
1 do  not  think  any  of  us  has  been 
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actively  associated  with  the  work. — Or. 
Pickard'.  We  have  seen  minutes,  and  it 
appears  from  the  minutes  a large  part  of 
its  business  consists  in  receiving  reports 
from  committees  from  the  regional 
academic  board,  and  in  considering 
■those  reports,  and  passing  the  appro- 
priate resolutions.  In  addition  thie  Coun- 
cil itself  does  organise  two  annual  meet- 
ings, one  of  which  is  held  in  London, 
and  for  the  last  two  years  the  second 
meeting  has  been  held  on  the  continent. 
One  was  held  in  Holland,  another  in 
Western  Germany,  and  the  Council  is 
engaged  at  the  moment  actively  in 
organising  a meeting  which  is  to  be  held 
in  Switzerland  next  year. — Dr.  Richard- 
son : I perhaps  ought  to  have  said  how 
sorry  I am  for  the  apparent  ignorance 
of  those  who  are  giving  evidence  on  this 
subject,  but  Aldierman  Brown  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Regional  Advisory  Council, 
and  we  had  hoped  that  he  would  have 
been  here  to  give  first  hand  and  inside 
information  on  what  the  Council  does. 

I do  regret  his  absence. 

12774.  We  appreciate  this.  Could  I 
■then  ask  about  the  other  leg,  as  it  were, 
of  the  planning  machinery,  the  develop- 
ment plan  of  the  local  education  authori- 
ties. Would  I be  right  in  thinking  that 
each  of  your  colleagues  have  itheir  place 
in  the  development  plan  of  a local 

education  authority? We  two  can 

speak  for  London  and  the  London 
County  Council  and  Dr.  Pickard  can 
speak  for  Middlesex.  The  answer  is 
Yes.  We  do  come  in,  we  .are  part  of 
their  total  plan,  we  are  part  of  their  total 
provision,  and  they  consult  us  when 
ohanges  in  the  plan  are  .made.  London, 
for  example,  produced  its  development 
plan  in  1949,  and  I can  remember  that 
one  quite  well.  The  first  stage  Wf^ 
the  planning  done  entirely  on  their 
own  without  any  reference  to  ns  at  all 
in  order  that  .they  could  produce  some- 
thing in  writing.  They  planned  college 
by  college,  and  then  the  appropriate 
inspector  came  along  to  the  college  and 
discussed  with  the  principal  what  they 
thought  was  that  particular  college’s 
part  within  the  plan.  They  then  asked 
the  principal  to  take  the  plan  to  his 
governing  body  to  see  whether  the 
governing  body  was  happy  and  had  any 
comments.  The  governing  bodies  did 
make  comments.  Sometimes  the  authority 
stuck  to  their  guns,  and  sometimes  they 
modified  a point  or  two  here  and  there. 
Finally  the  over-all  plan  was  produced. 


I believe  London  has  a committee  sitting 
now  for  the  revision  of  that  1949  plan, 
and  we  have  been  told  by  the  Education 
Officer  that  certainly  we  shall  come  into 
consultation  as  before. 

12775.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  The  con- 
sultation will  be  with  individuals,  will  it? 

It  will  not  be  with  the  Association  with 

regard  to  the  over-all  plan? It  has 

been  with  individuals,  but  there  is  a 
supplementary,  I think,  to  that. — Dr. 
Ward : It  is  a partial  answer,  but  the 
aided  establishments  in  London  at  any 
rate  have  formed  a smaller  body.  We 
have  asked  that  the  aided  establishments 
as  a group  shall  be  allowed  to  comment 
on  the  -plan  when  it  has  reached  a suit- 
able stage  of  development,  and  we  have 
been  given  an  assurance  we  shall  be  con- 
sulted individually  and  collectively. — Dr. 
Richardson : That  small  group  is  repre- 
sented by  yet  another  association  called 
■the  Association  of  Principals  of  London 
Polytechnics.  I do  not  know  quite  when 
that  goes  back  to,  but  it  seems  to  be  quite 
an  ancient  body. 

12776.  Professor  Mackenzie : Then  so 
far  as  building  programmes  are  con- 
cerned you  work  through  the  local  educa- 
tion authority.  Your  place  in  any  build- 
ing programme  will  he  conditioned  by 

the  decisions  of  the  local  authority?- 

Entirely. 

12777.  I suppose  that  comes  back  to 

the  Ministry  again. It  starts  with  the 

college  usually  saying  that  it  has  need 
of  premises  for  this,  or  that.  If  some- 
thing had  been  referred  to'  the  particular 
oollege  from  the  Regional  Advisory 
Council  that  college’s  case  for  additional 
premises  would  be  stronger.  That  does 
not  happen  very  often,  but  it  can  happen. 
The  college  completes  its  plan  for  ex- 
tensions, discusses  it  with  the  local 
authority,  and  .then  the  local  authority 
brings  in  the  Ministry.  I think  that  is 
the  sequence. 

12778.  Does  this  apply  also  to  ad- 
vanced colleges  and  regional  colleges? 
Yes. 

12779.  How  far?  They  also  work 
through  the  local  authorities? Yes. 

12780.  Their  case  -goes  to  the  Ministry 
through  the  local  authority  rather  than 

the  other  way? Yes— Dr.  Ward : 

National  colleges  would  go  direct. — Dr. 
Richardson : But  as  regards  the  national 
colleges — I can  speak  at  least  for  the 
A3 
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National  College  of  Horology — there  was 
an  understanding  there  that  on  anything 
of  this  kind  the  college  would  keep  the 
local  authority  completely  informed. 

12781.  I think  I am  rather  clearer 
about  the  existing  mechanism.  As  I 
understood  it  your  objection  is  that  it  is 
much  too  cumbersome  and  complicated 
in  relation  to  the  development  of 
technical  education  in  the  region,  and 
your  proposals  are  for  some  form  of 
regional  authority  which  would  be  an 
education  authority  for  further  education, 
and  at  least  for  further  technical  educa- 
tion.  At  advanced  level. — Dr.  Ward: 

We  were  looking  at  it  in  terms  roughly 
of  the  area  of  your  Commission  and  the 
wider  area  of  the  Regional  Advisory 
Council,  and  we  are  quite  definite  in  our 
opinion  .that  the  area  of  your  inquiry 
would  not  'be  sufficient  to  deal  with  a 
number  of  the  problems  relating  to  the 
regional  and  the  oolleges  of  advanced 
technology.  Their  function  extends  be- 
yond that  area,  but  for  the  local  and  the 
area  colleges  an  authority  of  an  area  of 
the  type,  of  the  .extent,  of  your  inquiry 
would  lead  to  a simplified  procedure  as 
compared  with  the  cumbrous  and  ad- 
ministratively difficult  collection  of  areas 
we  have  to  deal  with. 

12782.  Yes,  thank  you.  Now  just  to 
amplify  that,  you  think  the  colleges  of 
advanced  technology  should  remain  out- 
side any  organisation  which  deals  simply 
with  our  area  which  -is  in  effect  the 
metropolitan  police  district.  In  fact  yo-u 
are  looking  to-wards  a situation  in  which 

they  would  -be  national  bodies. They 

really  have  been  set  up  as  in  a sense  an 
organisation  for  a region.  There  -is  no 
doubt  that  geoigraphically  -they  have 
been  selected  in  relation  to  the  regions  of 
the  various  Regional  Advisory  Councils. 

I -think  it  i-s  right  to  -say  they  have  not 
been  selected  nationally,  but  in  a sense 
to  serve  primarily  the  needs  of  the 
separate  regions.— Or.  Richardson:  We 
would  leave  the  colleges  of  advanced 
technology  in  with  the  regional  colleges 
under  this  single  authority  that  we  have 
in  mind — at  the  bottom  of  the  page  we 
say  so. 

12783.  This  is  in  yo-ur  original 

evidence? In  the  supplementary 

evidence.  It  is  3 (iv)  and  (vi)  at  the 
bottom  of  the  -first  page.  It  says  there: 

“ In  the  event  of  the  establishment  of 
a single  education  authority  ...  -we  are 
of  the  opinion  ” and  it  -goes  on. 
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12784.  Yes,  it  says : “ . . . that  further 
education  should  be  -the  responsibility 
of  the  authority,  -wiith  the  reservation 
that  the  regional  colleges  and  the 
colleges  of  advanced  technology  might 
have  to  'be  the  -responsibility  of  an 
authority  -with  even  wider  geographical 
boundaries”,  and  that  was  what  I was 
exploring.  I was  not  at  all  clear  about 
the  implications  of  that,  that  at  the 
various  -possible  stages,  the  position  of 
the  universities  if  you  like ; there  is  the 
direct  responsibility  at  national  level, 
there  is  the  constitution  of  some  sort  of 
authority  with  executive  rather  than  ad- 
visory powers  for  the  area  of  the  present 
Regional  Advisory  Council  ; there  is  the 
creation  of  an  authority  with  -powers  for 
further  education  for  the  area  with  which 
we  are  concerned,  roughly  the  -metro- 
politan police  district.  I was  not  clear 
whether  you  thought  that  the  twelve 
colleges  coming  -within  that  name  would 
come  i-n.  Did  you  think  of  the  twelve 
colleges  as  -being  the  responsibility  of  an 
authority  of  further  education  covering 
o-ur  area,  but  also  with  some  wider  super- 
vision?  That  is  it. 

12785.  That  is  the  picture.  You  think 
tt  would  be  feasible  to  have  a further 
education  authority,  one  might  call  it, 
for  this  population  of  the  inner  regions, 
say  7 million  to  8 million  people,  and 
that  would  be  the  managing  body  for 
all  the  colleges,  the  advanced  colleges  of 
technology  in  the  area,  but  for  some  of 
them,  for  the  twelve,  it  would  have  to 
operate  also  in  the  context  of  the  wider 

regional  organisation.  Is  that  fair? 

Yes. 

12786.  I think  that  is  a reasonably  clear 

picture. Dr.  Ward:  Might  I add  one 

further  point  on  that?  If  there  should 
be  sub-divisions  within  the  area  of  your 
inquiry,  it  is  difficult  -to  see  that  any  major 
problems  would  arise  if  the  local  colleges 
were  dealt  with  by  a smaller  area,  sub- 
areas  within  that  authority.  They  are 
really  dealing  with  purely  a local  need, 
and,  if  I might  use  the  term,  something 
of  a borough  authority  might  be  ade- 
quate for  dealing  with  the  local  problem. 

12787.  This  is  one  of  the  points  that  I 
wanted  .to  ask  you  about,  and  Sir  Charles 
might  want  to  amplify.  One  line  of 
thought  is  that  further  education,  or  at 
least  advanced  further  education,  can 
only  be  managed  over  a very  large  area, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  split  oil  under 
a separate  authority,— —Yes. 
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12788.  Another  line  of  thought  is  that 
technical  education  at  all  levels  is  very 
closely  inter-connected,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  difficult  administratively,  and 
not  satisfactory  to  the  students  to  cut 
a line  through  it  separating  the  local  level 
from  the  wider  level. Yes. 

12789.  Local  industrialists  in  fact  may 
be  happiest  if  they  can  deal  with  a single 
local  college,  taking  students  on  from  the 
beginning  of  National  Certificate  up  to 

advanced  courses.-; We  know  there  is 

a variety  of  opinion,  and  amongst  our 
members  there  would  be  a variety  of 
views.  It  is  difficult  to  say  that  what  we 
say  now  would  be  the  view  of  every  one, 

I am  quite  sure  it  would  not,  but  we 
have  amongst  ourselves  talked  about  this 
fairly  comprehensively,  and  the  way  we 
have  indicated  now  is  the  direction  that 
our  thoughts  have  been  taking  to  give 
an  ordered  planning,  an  effective  plan- 
ning, and  to  make  it  as  simple  as  .possible 
in  execution. — Dr.  Richardson : If  I can 
amplify  that  a little,  Sir?  You  have 
spoken  about  things  from  the  beginning 
of  the  ordinary  National  Certificate  and 
going  right  up,  but  we  must  remember 
that  there  is  going  to  be,  presumably,  the 
question  of  what  is  to  happen  in  the 
county  colleges.  We  applied  ourselves  to 
that  question,  how  do  we  want  those  to 
be  controlled?  It  did  not  seem  to  us  that 
these  necessitated  an  over-all  regional 
body  to  look  after  them,  and  we  thought 
in  all  probability  they  could  be  better 
handled  by  one  of  the  smaller  divisions 
which  will  probably  emerge  from  this. 
We  have  really  mixed  up  geography  and 
level,  of  course,  and  it  is  not  frightfully 
logical,  one  admits  that,  but  even  though 
they  are  a little  mixed  up  we  thought  the 
lower  levels  could  be  handled  by  the 
smaller  body,  and  as  one  went  higher 
in  levels  for  one  reason  the  numbers 
of  students  and  the  numbers  of  courses 
became  less  and  less,  the  bigger  body  was 
needed.  That  was  the  basis  of  our 
thinking,  and  when  we  got  to  the  highest 
level  it  was  at  that  stage  that  we  saw  how 
the  Commission’s  region  still  left  some 
people  out,  and  we  thought  that  it  ought 
to  be  extended  because  of  the  level  on 
which  you  were  operating. — Dr.  Pickard : 
We  also  gave  some  thought  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  evening  institutes  which  con- 
duct a variety  of  work,  some  of  it  recrea- 
tional, some  of  it  of  a general  cultural 
value,  and  some  of  it  at  the  lower  levels 
of  vocational  work,  and  we  felt  again 
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that  those  evening  institutes  could  best 
be  administered  by  an  education  autho- 
rity dealing  with  the  education  of  the 
locality  rather  than  of  the  region  as  a 
whole. — Dr.  Ward : We  have  made  the 
further  point  dn  Section  3 of  our  supple- 
mentary statement  that  for  efficient  ad- 
ministration there  should  be  effective 
governing  bodies  for  all  these  establish- 
ments, and  we  do  attach  a lot  of  import- 
ance to  that.  There  should  be  executive 
function  for  each  establishment  under  the 
general  planning. 

12790.  Sir  John  Wrigley : When  you 
talk  of  lower  level  you  mean  something 
rather  equivalent  to  a county,  do  you, 
or  do  you  think  of  something  possibly 

smaller  than  that? Dr.  Pickard:  It 

might  well  be  a borough.  A unit  of  the 
population  of  about  a quarter  of  a 
million. 

12791.  That  is  what  you  regard  as  a 
sort  of  minimum  really? Oh  yes. 

12792.  Professor  Mackenzie  : Reverting 
to  governing  bodies,  I suppose  the  picture 
is  that  finance,  general  planning,  build- 
ing programme  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  central  body,  and  that  each  college 
would  have  its  own  governing  body. 
What  sort  of  discretion  could  you  allow 
the  governing  body — appointment  of 

principal  and  staff? Dr.  Ward : Even 

though  some  colleges  'have  discretion  in 
relation  to  finance  they  present  an  annual 
budget,  and  they  have  to  work  to  their 
annual  budget.  The  money  is  handed 
over  to  the  college  for  the  administration, 
and  it  is  just  a question  whether  that 
kind  of  administration  could  be  extended. 
—Dr.  Richardson:  Including  the  pay- 
ment of  all  salaries  by  the  college  through 
the  block  grant. — Dr.  Pickard : I do  not 
know  whether  the  Royal  Commission  has 
seen  Administrative  Memorandum  7 of 
1959  which  has  been  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  That  is  very 
relevant  to  what  we  have  in  mind. 

12793.  On  the  (finances  of  governing 
bodies? Yes. 

Professor  Mackenzie : Yes,  I have  seen 
that,  but  I do  noit  think  other  members 
have. 

12794.  Miss  Johnston:  Although  the 
staff  are  paid  by  the  college  they  are 
employed  by  the  education  authority  I 
take  lit? Dr.  Ward : No,  they  are  em- 

ployed iby  the  college,  appointed  and  paid 
by  the  college.— Dr.  Richardson:  The 
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local  authority  comes  in  in  several  ways. 
First  of  all  staffing  must  be  within  an 
agreed  establishment.  As  to  the  purpose 
of  the  agreed  establishment,  there  are 
several  points  to  note.  First,  the  total 
budget  is  to  be  approved  later  on, 
and  obviously  the  establishment  must  be 
kept  within  what  they  think  they 
are  going  to  have  as  a block  grant, 
and  secondly  the  appointment  of  teachers 
is  subject  to  all  their  regulations  as  to 
hours  of  service,  superannuation  and 
levels  of  work  expected  of  a particu- 
lar teacher,  and  so  forth,  so  _ under 
the  'block  grant  regulations  while  the 
teacher  is  employed  -by  the  college  the 
conditions  of  employment  are  subject  to 
an  over-all  general  approval  of  the  local 
authority. — Dr.  Pickard : What  Dr. 

Richardson  'has  just  said  applies  only  ito 
aided  institutions  in  the  area  of  the  L.C.C. 
In  a county  like  Middlesex  it  is  a different 
picture.  The  staff  there  are  employed  by 
the  Middlesex  County  Council  and  are 
paid  by  them. 

12795.  Does  the  fact  that  they  are  em- 
ployed by  the  college  make  it  any  more 
difficult  for  teachers  to>  change  their  job, 
because  we  are  told  when  they  are  em- 
ployed by  a large  education  authority 

they  have  more  opportunity. Dr. 

Richardson : There  is  no  trouble  or  diffi- 
culty whatsoever.  Even  when  staff 
become  redundant  the  'local  authority  is 
generous  enough — iat  least  I am  speaking 
of  the  L.C.C.,  I cannot  speak  of  any 
other — to  accept  it  as  part  of  their  moral 
responsibility,  and  they  do  their  very  best 
to  find  a niche  for  such  a teacher  in  one 
of  their  maintained  colleges,  and  they  are 
most  helpful. — Dr.  Pickard : I am  quite 
sure  there  is  no  difference  in  this  between 
the  L.C.C.  and  counties  like  Middlesex. 

12796.  Sir  John  Wrigley : When  you 
speak  of  an  over-all  budget  does  it  just 
mean  a block  sum  which  you  can  dis- 
tribute between  various  items  as  you 
think  fit,  or  has  it  to  be  broken  down 

under  a number  of  heads? Dr.  Ward : 

It  has  to  be  submitted  in  great  detail, 
and  once  the  approval  is  given  and  the 
grant  handed  over  the  college  is  left  with 
freedom  to'  spend  that  money  so  long  as 
the  college  keeps  within  the  amount  that 
has  been  given. 

12797.  A total  amount. A total 

amount. 

12798.  You  can  in  fact  during  the  year 
spend  a little  more  on  one  item  and  less 
on  another? — —Yes.  We  could  not  vary 


our  approved  establishment  of  staff  with- 
in the  approval  of  the  authority,  but  if 
we  wanted  more  part-time  teachers  than  f 
we  had  budgeted  for  and  we  could  out  j 
down  on  something  else  we  would  not 
go  to-  the  authority  and  tell  them  about 
it. — Dr.  Richardson  : You  could  save  on 
the  improvement  to  buildings  head,  or 
something  like  that,  if  say  you  wanted 
some  extra  part-time  teachers,  and  they 
would  not  ask  any  questions  at  all. 

12799.  It  is  in  your  'discretion  wiithin 
■the  limits  of  the  approved,  budget. — - 
Yes.  We  do  not  have  to  ask.  There 
is  one  other  thing  which  is  ancillary 
to  the  budget.  For  major  items  of 
equipment  we  work  on  a triennium 
which  does  not  come  within  the  block 
grant,  and  here  again  I am  speaking 
about  the  'London  polytechnics,  .the  -aided 
colleges— colleges  submit  their  suggestions 
for  capital  expenditure  on  equipment, 
and  these  are  considered  by  the  council. 
They  are  first  of  all  considered  at  in- 
spector level  who  often  comes  round  and 
talks  to  the  college,  and  then  approval 
is  given  for  a three  year  period.  We 
have  to  get  permission  for  any  changes, 
thus  it  is  slightly  different  from  the 
block  grant.  If,  for  example,  we  put 
down  £1,000  for  a particular  piece  of 
equipment,  .and  we  either  no  longer  want 
that  equipment,  because  there  are 
changes,  or  a completely  new  piece  of 
equipment  has  come  out  which  is  much 
better  than  the  one  you  iput  iin  for,  but  it 
costs  unfortunately  say,  £2,500  instead  of 
the  £1,000  originally,  then  you  get  the 
piece  .at  £2,500  by  agreement  with  the 
authority  provided  that  you  will  give  up 
another  £1,500  worth  of  something  else. 
Exceptionally  they  will  say : “All  right, 
we  will  make  the  additional  grant  for 
you  ” but  (that  is  very  rare.  The  picture 
I have  just  drawn  was  a bad  one.  A 
better  one  would  be  where  a piece  is 
already  down  at  £500  and  is  now  costing 
£750  and  they  will  sometimes  find  the 
other  £250  for  you.  But  I thought  lit 
necessary  to  give  you  the  first  example 
because  that  .is  one  example  in  which  we 
have  to  go  back  to  the  authority  if  we 
change  our  minds  and  in  the  other  we  do 
not  have  to. 

12800.  Professor  Mackenzie : Could  I 
ask  if  the  maintained  colleges  arc  in  the 
same  position?  This  is  the  picture  as 
regards  the  aided  colleges.  The  L.C.C. 
maintained  colleges,  the  Middlesex 
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colleges  are  subject  to  much  more  de- 
tailed budget? Dr.  Pickard : Very 

strict  detailed  control,  i-t  is  very  tight 
indeed.  In  fact  I could  say  as  a principal 
in  a Middlesex  maintained  college  I have 
less  financial  power  than  I had  as  a 
head  of  a department  in  a London 
polytechnic. 

12801.  So  your  picture  would  be  of  all 
the  advanced  colleges  having  a system 
of  government  very  similar  .to-  that  of  file 

aided  colleges  in  the  L.C.C.  area? 

Yes. 

12802.  Could  I ask  in  very  general 
terms  what  sort  of  proportion  of  finances 
of  the  college  comes  from  other  than 

public  sources? Dr.  Richardson : In 

my  case  very  little.  I am  calling  “ public 
sources  ” the  students’  fees. 

12803.  Yes. Is  -that  a public  source? 

12804.  If  -they  are  subject  to  the  ordin- 
ary L.C.C.  scales,  and  I take  it  that  they 

are. One  of  the  difficulties  in  aided 

colleges  is  we  do-  not  .really  know  what 
our  earning  capacity  is.  All  we  know 
is  the  sum  that  we  can  collect  from  the 
students  who  have  paid  fees,  but  we  do 
not  know,  we  can  only  make  a shrewd 
guess  at  the  -inter-county  payments  which 
are  made,  and  so  we  do-  not  really  know 
our  income. — Dr.  Ward : I think  it  is 
right  to  say  the  London  polytechnics 
really  derive  their  aid  chiefly  from  the 
London  Parochial  Charities,  and  the 
grant  from  that  body  to  -the  po-ly.technic 
is  usually  of  the  order  of  £1,500  to 
£2,500  a year. 

12805.  Which  -is  quite  tiny  in  relation 

to  the  budget? Yes.  But  in  -the  case 

of  my  ow-n  college  we  have  very  sub- 
stantial capital  resources  that  have  been 
quite  sufficient  for  all  -building  needs  at 
present,  and  we  could  embark,  if  condi- 
tions were  favourable,  on  a further  build- 
ing programme  but  the  annual  payment 
from  charity  funds  amounts  to  about 
£7,000  a year. 

12806.  Sir  Charles  Morris : May  I ask 
who  holds  that  money?  Does  the  L.C.C. 

hold  it  on  your  behalf,  or  do  you? 

We  have  a Sir  John  Cass  Foundation 
who  administer  it  all. 

12807.  And  the  Foundation  provide 
a proportion  of  the  governors  of  the 
college,  or  do-  the  Foundation  govern 
the  college?— —The  Foundation  provide 
a proportion. 

12808.  Some  others  being  provided  by 
the  L.CjC? The  L.C.C.,  yes. 
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12809.  iBu-t  -the  Foundation  holds  these 
funds? Yes. 

12810.  So  in  a way  the  funds  are  held 
independently  of  the  college.  They  are 
not  held  by  the  governing  body  of  the 
college.— — The  governing  body  of  the 
college  is  the  governing  body  of  the 
Foundation. 

12811.  Not  with  L.C.C.  members,  is 
it? -With  L.C.C.  members. 

12812.  Is  it?- Yes. 

12813.  It  is  a strange  set-up.  May  I 
be  sure  I have  this  right?  The  aided 
colleges  in  the  L.C.C.  area  are  aided  by 
the  L.C.C.,  are  they  -not? Yes,  Sir. 

12814.  Did  you  not  say,  when 
Professor  Mackenzie  asked  whether  you 
wanted  the  colleges  of  advanced  tech- 
nology to  be  like  that  particular 
structure,  you  really  wanted  them  to 
be  aided  by  a regional  authority, 
not  under  an  authority  like  the  L.C.C.? 

Dr.  Richardson:  For  the  future 

pattern  w-e  are  really  saying  two  things 
in  one.  We  like  the  present  pattern  of 
finance  and  control  which  we  enjoy 
under  .the  L.C.C.  We  think  for  educa- 
tional and  -other  reasons  -that  the  body 
oiught  to-  be  bigger  -than  the  L.C.C.  for 
these  colleges  and  we  hope  that  that 
body  would  treat  us  in  -the  manner  in 
which  the  -L.C.C.  now  does. 

12815.  You  would  like  .that  authority 
or  the  regional  authority  to  be  at  any 
rate  -to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  ad 
hoc  authority  for  advanced  technological 
education? Yes. 

12816.  You  want  it  to  be  regional. 
Y-ou  do  not  want  it  to  be  national  like 

the  University  Grants  Committee. 

No,  we  would  like  it  to  be  regional. 

12817.  You  want  that  authority  to 
have  something  like  the  powers  which 
the  L.C.C.  have  in  regard  to  other  tech- 
nical colleges,  and  so  on,  and  you  want 
it  to  be  real  authority  with  the  full  power 
of  an  education  authority?- 'Yes. 

12818.  I think  I have  that  clear.  I am 
sorry  I was  rather  slow  about  it.  -We 
had  perhaps  not  explained  what  we  had 
in  mind. 

12819.  Professor  Mackenzie:  One  last 
question  -in  regard  to  the  point  -that  you 
refer  to  in  1 (iv)  and  3 (i)  of  y-our  supple- 
mentary evidence  about  the  restrictions 
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ber  you  say:  — 

“ . . . local  authorities  can  and  do 
sometimes  restrict  the  tenure  of  major 
county  awards  to  their  own  colleges, 
or  withhold  the  payment  of  .travelling 
expenses  for  courses  held  outside  their 
own  area.” 

Do  you  find  this  is  a serious  difficulty, 
or  is  it  just  a thing  you  meet  in  isolated 

odd  cases? Volumetrically  it  is  small. 

If  you  take  the  large  numbers  of  students 
we  have  it  cannot  come  up  often  because 
a large  number  comes  from  the  L.C.C. 
area  or  they  come  from  an  area  in  which 
■there  are  no  restrictions,  hut  the  hardness 
of  the  case  I think  is  judged  in  terms  of 
the  individual  rather  than  the  college. 
It  is  the  individual  student  that  suffers 
when  he  finds  that  he  cannot  get  a course 
at  the  college  that  he  has  chosen,  and 
I do  know  cases  where  parents  have  been 
so  keen  on  a particular  college  .that  it 
has  cost  them  £400  a year  to  maintain 
the  student  there  when  it  should  have 
cost  them  nothing.  That  is  a measure 
of  the  determination  of  some  parents 
that  they  shall  get  the  education  for  their 
son  or  daughter  at  the  institution  of  their 
choice,  no  matter  what  these  inter-county 
arrangements  are.  Of  course  we  in  the 
colleges  can  accept  any  student  from 
anywhere  and  at  any  level  provided  the 
whole  cost  is  covered  and  that  no  cost 
falls  on  .the  rates.  There  is  no  real 
restriction  on  us  An  accepting  students. 
The  restriction  comes  af  we  make  him  an 
out-county  student  and  the  county  which 
has  to  pay  says  “No”.  There  is  the 
case  I have  quoted  of  what  parents 
would  do.  I know  in  twelve  years  three 
or  four  of  them,  only,  who  have 
been  willing  to  pay  in  full.  In  most  cases 
the  parents  give  an,  'but  it  also  affects 
industry  as  well  as  the  parent.  I am 
thinking  of  a case  where  Handley  Page 
wanted  to  send  a .group  of  students  for 
an  aeronautical  course  to  Northampton 
College  of  Advanced  Technology,  and 
they  selected  this  group  of  about  a dozen, 
and  one  authority  said  No.  That  com- 
pletely upset  the  works,  and  it  upset  their 
scheme,  because  it  was  to  be  competitive, 
and  .they  were  going  to  select  from  these 
people  as  a result  of  the  work  done.  They 
felt  that  if  one  of  them,  or  one  or  two 
of  them  went  to  other  colleges  although 
offered  what  might  sound  like  the  same 
course  it  would  not  be  a true  comparison. 
Handley  Page  fought  this,  with  the  local 


authority,  but  they  lost.  It  was  not  that 
they  said : “ We  are  going  to  have  i t done ; 
like  this  and  we  will  do  it  ”.  They  fought 
the  issue  on  the  ground  that  the  local 1 
authority  ought  not  to  .prevent  them. 

12820.  To  make  this  work  satisfactorily  j 
I suppose  major  county  awards  and 
travelling  expenses  would  have  to  be 
taken  over,  so  far  as  advanced  technical 
education  is  concerned  by  the  authority 
for  further  education? — Not  nectar 
sairily. 

12821.  Or  perhaps  one  hundred  pa 
cent,  grant  to  the  existing  authorities? 

Not  necessarily.  What  would  this 

authority  be?  It  would  probably  be  an  j 
accretion  ol  smaller  authorities  anyhow, 
they  would  be  represented  on  it,  and  if  % 
they  agreed  in  principle  that  they  would 
still  provide  the  scholarship,  then  then 
would  be  no  objection  to  them  doing 
so.  We  do  not  like  them  exercising 
their  authority  and  saying  no,  particular!)  : 
on  reasonable  cases. 

12822.  Surely  they  will  continue  to  wish  * 
to  exercise  their  authority  as  they  arc  con- 
tributing financially? 1 said  not  necev 

sarily  so.  It  probably  would  Ire  better  if 
the  grant  was  also  in  the  hands  of  the  | 
over-all  authority. 

12823.  Every  one  seems  to  agree  that 
there  has  been  an  advance  in  free  trade  | 
over  the  last  few  years. Yes. 

12824.  But  there  are  still  complaints  ; 
about  the  amount  of  clerical  work  in-  . 
volved,  the  sheer  labour  of  the  account-  *: 
ing  system.  Do  you  feci  that  that  is  a ! 

serious  difficulty  in  your  colleges? | 

Dr,  Ward : It  certainly  involves  a Jot  ol  ; 
work  and  effort  that  could  very  well  bs 
used  more  profitably.  The  .return  side 
is  very  great  labour.  We  feel  often  that 
it  is  a complete  waste  of  effort.— -Dr.  \ 
Richardson : It  is  rather  more  than  that. 

It  is  not  only  the  effort  of  collecting 
fees,  and  so  on  but  it  is  the  uncertainty 
which  arises.  At  the  lower  levels  where 
we  have  not  got  the  apparent  free  trade,  | 
before  you  can  fake  a student  in  you  first  | 
of  all  examine  him,  and  see  whether  he 
is  enrollable,  and  if  the  course  is  right 
if  the  student  is  right,  and  so  on,  j 
and  meanwhile  application  is  made! 
to  the  authority  saying  that  this  particular  { 
student  is  enrollable,  is  it  all  right,  and  j 
you  may  well  find  that  at  that  stage  the ! 
other  authority  will  say:  “ No,  wts  have  ' 
a course  at  our  place"  and  the  student  > 
has  to  be  taken  out  and  sent  to  his  own  j 
college.  That  is  an  annoyance  all  round. 1 
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12825.  But  that  case  I take  it  is  now 
an  exception  in  the  general  picture,  as 
you  said  earlier  this  will  still  occasion 
hardship  to  students,  but  for  the  large 
proportion  do  you  find  that  if  a student 
comes  to  you  and  you  think  he  .is  suitable 
for  the  course  you  can  take  him  in  and 
there  is  no  further  difficulty? — —It  is  re- 
duced in  volume  largely  because  we  know 
of  those  cases  where  the  answer  is  going 
to  be  “ No  ” anyhow,  and  if  students 
come  along  the  local  authorities  do  give 
us  lists  of  those  courses  they  will  not 
allow  their  students  to  attend  our 
colleges,  and  so  we  do  not  attempt  to 
enrol  them. 

12826.  These  are  long  lists,  are  they? 
Yes. 

12827.  You  check  through? And 

they  fend  to  get  longer  each  year.  They 
will  add  to  that  number  of  excepted  sub- 
jects. The  one  I quoted  on  which  I was 
writing  letters  about  yesterday,  for  ex- 
ample, last  year  this  particular  subject 
was  not  on  the  list,  and  we  enrolled  the 
student,  and  that  was  all  right,  they  ulti- 
mately said  Yes,  but  this  year  when  he 
is  in  the  second  year  of  the  course 
and  is  a full-time  student,  this  subject 
has  now  appeared  on  their  list,  and 
seeing  it  on  the  list  we  merely  wrote 
to  the  authority  saying:  “ You  have  now 
added  this  subject,  but  presumably  you 
will  allow  this  fellow  to  continue  his 
course  ” but  the  answer  was  “ No.” — 
Dr.  Pickard-.  The  burden  on  the  College 
administration  of  this  kind  of  clerical 
work  is  that  from  our  point  of  view  it 
is  unproductive  clerical  work,  and  it 
would  be  very  much  better  if  .we 
could  use  our  limited  resources  of  clerical 
labour  for  more  productive  things. 

12828.  Sir  Charles  Morris-.  May  I just 
come  back  again  for  the  moment  to  the 
question  of  the  size  of  the  authorities? 
If  you  had  your  way  and  the  regional 
colleges,  the  colleges  of  advanced 
technology,  were  under  a regional  autho- 
rity, that  would  still  leave  a number  of 
colleges,  would  it  not,  which  the  public 
would  regard  as  doing  pretty  advanced 
work,  not  in  your  technical  sense,  but 
pretty  advanced  work  up  to  Higher 
National  Certificate,  and.  so  on,  under 
the  existing  local,  education  authorities? 
You  have  said  that  you  would  like 
regional  colleges,  the  colleges  of  advanced 
technology,  to  be  under  your  regional, 

authority. Dr.  Richat-tlson  : We  also 

said  the  area  colleges. 
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12829.  Would  that  leave  any  colleges 
that  were  doing  National  Certificate  and 

Higher  National  Certificate? It  would 

leave  a lot  doing  Ordinary  National. 

12830.  Not  Higher? Not  Higher. 

12831.  Everybody  above  National  Cer- 
tificate you  are  taking  away? Thai  is 

it. 

12832.  Then  can  I come  back  to  this 
question  very  briefly,  if  I may?  You 
know  some  people  clearly  argue  that  it 
is  very  important  for  the  secondary 
schools  and  the  technical  colleges  to  be 

under  the  same  authority? 1 have  not 

beard  that. 

12833.  The  Ministry  argue  that  they 
want  the  whale  process  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  tihe  one  authority,  and  some 
people  draw  thie  conclusion  that  in  the 
interests  of  technical  education  the 
authority  ought  to  be  pretty  large  and 
that  therefore  the  authority  governing 
the  schools,  controlling  the  schools, 
ought  to  be  pretty  large.  Have  you  any 
particular  view  about  this  idea  that  it 
matters  very  much  that  the  secondary 
schools  and  the  technical  colleges 
should  be  under  the  same  authority? 
Clearly  you  do  not  think  it  about  the 
colleges  of  advanced  technology  because 
you  would  prefer  them  to  be  under  a 

separate  regional  authority. My  own 

personal  view  is  that  it  is  necessary  for 
further  education  to  be  under  the  same 
authority  as  the  others.  T say  the  local 
authorities  should  be  very  much  in  on 
it,  but  not  necessarily  solely  in  control 
of  it,  because  when  you  get  into  further 
education  all  the  pupils  are  in  employ- 
ment or  are  going  into  employment, 
and  there  are  other  factors  which 
are  directly  relevant  to  the  local 
authority,  and  I would  have  thought  that 
there  was  quite  a strong  case  for  the 
whole  of  further  education  to  b,e  outside 
of  at  least  a small  local  authority,  be- 
cause it  crosses  the  boundaries  in  the  way 
that  secondary  education  does  not. 

12834.  Professor  Mackenzie:  Should 
we  perhaps  be  careful  about  the  term 
“further  education”?  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  further  education  com- 
mittee for  the  local  authority  it  would 
cover  at  present  things  like  evening  in- 
stitutes, recreational  application,  which 
I think  you  excluded? Yes. 

12835.  You  were  talking  about  further 
education  in  a narrower  sense  than  that 
of  the  Education  Act? Yes,  full-time 

A 6 


education. 
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12836.  Sir  Charles  Morris-.  I think 
what  the  people  who  put  the  case  that  I 
have  in  mind  are  thinking,  for  instance, 
what  in  some  respects  the  Ministry  are 
thinking,  is  that  if  you  want  to  be  able 
to  organise  a considerable  drive  to  sweep 
more  boys  and  girls  into  post-secondary 
school  education  in  the  colleges  and  by 
getting  hold  of  them  then  you  could  per- 
haps also  increase  the  number  who  will 
be  able  to  go  on  to  advanced  work, 
it  offers  tremendous  advantages  if  the 
people  who  control  secondary  schools 
and  the  people  who  oontrol  the  post- 
secondary  colleges  are  the  same  ; but  you 
would  not  agree? We  would  dis- 

agree. 

12837.  It  would  be  rather  valuable  for 
us  if  you  would  tell  us  why  you  dis- 
agree. Would  you  like  to  elaborate  that 

a little? 1 am  sorry  that  I did  not 

bring  a map  that  I intended  to  bring  to 
show  you  about  one  particular  course 
in  motor  body  engineering.  This  course 
in  motor  body  engineering  is  not  an 
advanced  course  in  any  sense,  and  boys 
at  the  age  of  16 — it  is  a craft  course — 
can  go  into  it.  There  has  been  a lot  of 
argument  over  a number  of  years,  and 
it  is  running  back  and  forward  at  the 
moment,  but  we  have  been  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  it,  but  found  it  difficult  so  to 
do.  We  have  drawn  a map  which  shows 
where  all  the  boys  live  and  where  they 
all  work,  and  it  so  happens  that  it  comes 
out  as  a very  nice  boundary  problem 
with  most  of  the  students  working  in 
Middlesex  and  living  in  Middlesex,  but 
the  scatter  is  so  great  that  the  industry 
which  has  an  advisory  committee 
about  this  course  have  said:  “No, 
Middlesex,  is  not  the  place  that 
this  course  should  be  in,  because  of 
transport  arrangements,  and  we  want 
it  still  to  be  at  the  Regent  Street 
Polytechnic  which  is  central,  and  then 
they  can  come  from  Essex  and  Kent  and 
the  north  west  side,  the  north  east  side 
as  well  ias  the  south  west  and  south  east, 
and  so  on.”  If  that  kind  of  thing  was 
subject  to  a local  authority  covering 
only,  say,  Middlesex,  it  might  not  know 
all  these  other  people,  where  they  were 
living,  and  so  forth.  In  other  words  it 
is  an  illustration  of  what  I said  a 
moment  or  two  ago,  that  when  you  get 
into  further  education  which  is  part- 
time  education  and  not  full  time  educa- 
tion, the  question  of  .the  local  authority 
I do  not  think  is  relevant.  Other  factors 
come  in  which  are  of  greater  importance. 
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12838.  1 see  that,  and  I do  not  think 
we  need  go  into  the  facts  again  of  why 
you  think  the  authority  ought  to  be  that  j 
which  you  recommend.  But  take  this i 
point,  if  wie  may  sum  it  up.  Suppose  the  I 
Ministry  had  as  a .target  that  it  wished 
to  see  twice  as  many  school  leavers 
within  three  or  four  years  of  school 
leaving  take  these  courses  than  at  present 
do,  and  they  wanted  to  .make  a drive 
for  .that,  suppose  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment they  did ; your  view  would  be  that 
it  ought  to  be  perfectly  possible  to 
organise  such  a drive  and  to  establish 
a close  relationship  between  the  schools 
and  the  colleges  and  get  twice  as  many 
boys  and  girls  into  these  courses  in  the 
colleges  than  at  present  go  to  thorn, 
without  putting  the  colleges  and  the 
secondary  schools  under  the  same 

authority? Because  the  local 

authority,  if  I may  use  the  term,  this 
super  authority  we  are  talking  about, 
.will  be  made  up  of  the  local  authorities 
however  they  are  constituted,  and  it  will 
not  .be  some  completely  separate  outside 
body  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
smaller  units.  They  will  be  represented 
on  it,  and  that  which  is  happening  within 
the  super-authority  will  be  their  concern, 
and  they  can  take  relevant  issues  back  to  ; 
their  schools. 

12839.  Supposing  you  were  trying  to  \ 
double  the  number  of  boys  taking  serious 
courses  within  the  next  five  years  after 
leaving  school,  on  whom  would  you  : 
mainly  rely  to  produce  .that  result,  the  j 
principals  and  staffs  of  the  colleges  get- 
ting to  work  on  the  schools,  or  on  whom 

would  you  rely? Again  it  is  a double 

problem,  is  it  not?  Who  are  we  talking 
about?  Are  we  talking  about  recruiting 
boys  directly  from  schools  into  technical 
colleges?  Are  we  talking  about  the  train- 
ing of  the  folk  who  have  gone  into  indus- 
try? If  it  is  the  latter  our  drive  would 
be  within  industry,  and  somebody  else 
maybe  the  schools  and  employment 
officers,  and  so  on,  would  be  concerned 
about  getting  boys  into  the  right  employ- 1 
ment,  and  then  when  .they  are  in  employ- ; 
ment  to  see  what  sort  pf  education  they  j 
need  for  that  particular  line.  The  major  > 
aspect  of  the  technical  college  work  is 
part-time  training,  and  the  drive  there- 
fore would  be  with  industry  and  not  with 
schools. 

12840.  I think  that  lit  is  an  important 
thing  that  you  should  answer  this  ques- 
tion for  us.  If  you  are  right  in  thinking 
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that  the  place  where  the  drive  must  be 
made  is  not  in  the  secondary  schools  but 
in  industry,  in  firms,  then  the  argument 
I was  speaking  of  loses  its  validity,  be- 
cause the  place  where  the  work  has  to 
be  done  is  in  the  shops  and  not  in  the 

schools.  That  is  your  view? It  has  to 

be  a balanced  view,  because  we  do  pro- 
vide full-time  courses,  and  in  respect  of 
those  T can  see  that  we  might  want  to 
engage  upon  a recruitment  drive  for  our 
full-time  people,  so  it  is  really  both 
answers,  but  I put  my  weight  on  the  first 
answer  that  I gave ; in  other  words  the 
part-time  courses  drive  would  be  with 
industry  but  not  so  in  respect  of  the 
full-time  courses. — Dr.  Pickard : I would 
like  to  support  very  strongly  what  has 
been  said,  and  to  add  this  point,  that  T 
can  see  positive  disadvantages  of  the 
same  authority  dealing  with  both 
secondary  education  and  further  techni- 
cal education,  because  problems  in 
further  technical  education  are  so  totally 
different  from  those  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, and  the  whole  purpose  of  further 
education  is  quite  different.  The  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  conducted,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  courses  are  run 
are  all  so  very  different.  The  authority 
which  is  responsible  for  secondary  edu- 
cation is  bound  to  find  that  secondary 
education  is  the  biggest  part  of  its  edu- 
cational work  on  sheer  weight  of  num- 
bers, and  so  on,  and  it  would  be  probably 
the  biggest  thing  that  they  have  got  and 
the  thing  which  the  members  of  the 
authority  might  be  most  familiar  with. 
Technical  education  is  so  much  a special- 
ist job,  and  I do  not  think  they  would 
have  the  specialist  knowledge,  indeed  we 
know  they  would  not,  and  the  scale  o.f 
their  thinking  is  so  limited.  The 


secondary  and  primary  scale  of  thinking 
is  not  the  scale  of  thinking  that  is 
wanted  in  technical  education. — Dr. 
Ward : There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
great  need  for  a closer  link  between 
secondary  schools  and  the  technical  col- 
leges, but  just  how  that  is  to  be  achieved 
is  a problem  which  is  not  solved,  and  I 
am  very  doubtful  whether  common 
boundaries  or  a common  authority  for 
the  two  types  of  education  would  be  a 
solution.  If  you  look  at  the  figures,  the 
analysis  we  gave  you  for  three  colleges 
in  the  London  area  you  will  find  that  the 
authorities  from  which  our  students  are 
coming  are  not  a single  authority,  but  a 
very  wide  range,  and  I do  not  think  the 
link  up  for  a single  authority  is  the 
answer. 

12841.  You  are  saying,  Dr.  Ward,  if 
you  wanted  to  increase  the  number  of 
boys  going  into  apprenticeship  you  would 
have  to  work  both  on  the  schools  and  on 
the  firms? Yes,  both. 

12842.  Both? -Yes. 

12843.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I think  that 
concludes  all  the  questions  we  wanted  to 
ask  you  this  morning,  and  unless  there  is 
anything  which  you  think  we  ought  to 
have  asked  you  or  which  you  would  like 
to  make  any  statement  about  it  only 
remains  for  me  to  thank  you  both  for 
your  written  and  your  oral  evidence,  but 
if  there  is  anything  you  think  we  have 
overlooked  which  is  relevant  to  us  do  say 

so  now. Dr.  Richardson : I have 

nothing.  Thank  you  for  the  courteous 
way  you  have  received  us,  and  put  up 
with  our  half  answers  and  other  things. 
We  shall  look  forward  with  very  great 
interest  to  what  comes  out  of  this. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Dr.  E.  A.  Seeley 
Dr.  D.  E.  Godfrey 
Mr.  E.  E.  Robinson 

on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Teachers  in  Technical  Institutions 
Called  and  Examined 


12844.  Sir  John  Wrigley  : Good  morn- 
ing, gentlemen. -Dr.  Seeley  : Good 

morning. 

12845.  What  we  usually  do  on  these 
occasions,  in  case  you  have  not  been  sit- 
ting in  at  any  of  our  sessions,  is  to  ask 
you  whether  you  would  like  to  make  any 
opening  statement  in  addition  to  the  evi- 
dence you  have  submitted  and  if  you  do, 
then  after  that  we  would  proceed  to  dis- 
cussion and  questions,  but  we  always  like 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  as  it  is  your 
evidence  and  your  case  we  would  like 
you  to  present  it  in  the  way  in  which 
you  think  best.  You  are  leading,  are 

you? Yes.  Thank  you,  Sir,  for  this 

opportunity  to  come  before  you  and  give 
oral  evidenoe.  Actually  there  is  not  a lot 
that  we  need  to  say  in  supplementation 
of  our  written  evidence  which  I take  it 
you  have  all  had.  All  I think  we  would 
do  at  this  stage  is  to  put  an  emphasis  on 
certain  things. 

What  we  feel  most  Strongly  is  opposi- 
tion to  any  proposal  to  divide  up  the 
large  existing  authorities  for  further  edu- 
cation, such  as  London,  Middlesex  and 
Surrey.  We  are  very  strongly  opposed 
to  any  attempt  to  divide  them  up, 
particularly  by  carving  out  areas  from 
any  of  the  outer  counties  or  by  dividing 
London  between  north  and  south  of  the 
Thames  or  any  such  proposal  as  that. 

If  one  thinks  in  terms  of  larger  autho- 
rities than  existing  at  present  our  views 
are  much  less,  shall  I say,  fervid  but  on 
the  whole  I think  we  would  not  support 
larger  authorities  than  we  have  at  present, 
not  because  they  would  necessarily  be 
harmful  but  rather  that  there  would 
obviously  be  a considerable  disturbance 
in  establishing  them,  and  we  do  not  see 
any  useful  results  coming  with  any 
certainty  ; and  in  any  case  it  would  be 
a considerable  time  before  they  did 
come. 

There  is,  of  course,  already  a regional 
organisation  in  force  over  the  area  which 
we  consider  works  reasonably  well. 

We  are  opposed  to  any  rigid  system  of 
stratification.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of 


argument,  that  you  ultimately  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  right  solution  for 
Greater  London  is  a two  tier  system  of, 
say,  boroughs  and  some  larger  authority 
beyond  that,  then  we  would  dislike  the 
idea  of  formally  allotting  the  lower  levels 
of  technical  education  to  the  one  and 
the  higher  levels  to  the  other.  We  are 
against  any  such  rigid  system. 

We  hope  that  you  will  produce  some- 
thing which  will  get  rid  of  the  problem 
of  out-county  fees  so  that  a student  may 
always  be  able  to  take  the  course  at  the  : 
point  that  is  most  suitable  from  the  point  | 
of  view  of  provision  of  courses  where  he 
works  and  where  he  lives.  Always  in  ; 
technical  education  we  have  got  to  think 
in  terms  of  where  a person  works  as  well 
as  where  a person  lives. 

The  last  point  we  made  was  that  we 
believe  that  there  should  be  teacher  repre- 
sentation on  the  bodies  responsible  for 
controlling  further  education,  both  edu- 
cation committees  and  the  like  and  the 
governing  bodies  of  particular  colleges. 
Now  in  some  parts  of  the  area  you  are 
considering  that  is  at  present  possible: 
in  other  parts  it  is  not  possible.  We 
would  like  first  of  all  to  see  it  made  pos- 
sible everywhere  and  we  would  hope 
that  you  could  go  a hit  further  and 
recommend  it  because  we  believe  that  the 
presence  of  teacher  representatives  on 
education  authorities  and  teacher  repre- 
sentatives on  governing  bodies  is  a source 
of  strength  to  these  bodies.  It  exists  in  a 
few  places  at  present.  As  far  as  we  know 
it  does  no  harm  anywhere  and  we  believe 
it  does  a positive  good. 

That  is  all  I have  to  say  at  the  moment. 

I do  not  know  if  my  colleagues  have  any- 
thing to  add. — Mr.  Robinson : No. — Or. 
Godfrey : No. 

12846.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr. 
Seeley.  Let  me  say  that  when  we  put  our 
questions  to  you  if  you  want  to  arrange 
for  one  of  your  colleagues  to  answer 
them,  will  you  just  do  so?  Will  you  just 
tell  us  at  the  start  a liittle  bit  aibout  your- 
selves : who  you  are,  how  you  came  into 

being,  what  area  you  cover? Dr. 

Seeley:  First  of  all  the  Association  of 
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Teachers  in  Technical  Institutions  com- 
prises teachers  in  England  and  Wales 
and  a few  overseas,  mainly  in  technical 
colleges  but  some  in  technical  secondary 
schools.  The  set-up  in  a sense  is  historic. 
It  derives  from  the  time  when 
technical  colleges  and  technical  secondary 
schools  were  administered  together  and 
our  membership  still  continues  in  both 
groups.  We  have,  of  course,  members  at 
all  levels.  The  Association  has  been  in 
existence  since  1904  and  we  are,  so  to 
speak,  one  of  the  historical  Associations 
that  arc  always  consulted  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  other  bodies  in  any  matter  that 
concerns  education. 

Wo  are  organised  nationally  into  twenty 
divisions  which  include  one  for  London, 
one  for  Middlesex,  one  for  Surrey,  one 
for  Kent,  one  for  East  Anglia  and  one 
for  what  we  call  Western  Home  Counties 
which  comprises  Bedfordshire,  most  of 
Buckinghamshire  and  Hertfordshire. 

I come  as  the  National  Secretary  and 
of  my  two  colleagues,  Dr.  Godfrey  is  in 
London,  and  Mr.  Robinson  is  in  Middle- 
sex. We  have  tried  as  far  as  we  can  to 
make  a small  deputation  representative. 

Does  that  tell  you  what  you  wanted  to 
know,  Sir? 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Yes,  that  is  the  sort 
of  thing.  Sir  Charles? 

12847.  Sir  Charles  Morris : When  you 
say  you  are  against  stratification  you  are 
not  necessarily  against  there  being  a 
special  organisation  for  colleges  of  ad- 
vanced technology,  or  are  you? We 

would  think  they  are  reasonably  well 
handled  at  the  present  .time,  at  least  in 
the  Greater  London  Area.  I rather  think 
it  is  fox  anyone  who  wants  a change,  to 
make  the  case  for  the  change.  I am 
prepared  to  listen  to  anybody’s  case  for 
putting  the  colleges,  the  C.A.Ts.  in 
London,  under  anybody  else  but  I have 
yet  to  hear  the  case. 

12848.  I think  there  must  be  a little 
mate  than  this  in  it  because  you  feel 
pretty  strongly  yourselves  that  in  the 
interests  of  individual  students  you  would 
like  to  see  complete  free  choice,  and  one 
of  the  ways  would  be  to  put  the  colleges 
under  one  authority  so  that  the  whole 
area  inside  which  people  would  want  to 
move  about  would  come  under  the  same 
authority.  That  would  be  a .pretty  large 
authority  .because  there  are  a lot  of 
people  living  outside  the  L.C.C.  area 
who  would  like  to  go  into  Middlesex? 
Yes,  if  there  was  no  other  solution 


to  letting  the  students  into  the  college 
that  suited  them  .best  then  I think  we 
would  take  that  solution  but  .we  do  not 
feel  there  is  no  other  solution. 

12849.  Thank  you  very  much.  That 
is  clear,  I think.  I see  your  .point  on 
that.  That  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
what  you  said  earlier,  if  I may  say  so, 
that  you  were  not  quite  so  fervid  about 
this  question  of  larger  authorities.  But 
you  do  feel  very  strongly,  do  you,  .that — 
let  .us  speak  roughly  for  the  .moment  of 
three  levels — colleges  of  advanced 
technology,  some  colleges  which  take  up 
to  National  Certificate,  not  much 
above,  let  us  take  those  as  another,  and 
evening  institutes — you  feel  fearfully 
strongly  that  you  want  all  those  put 

under  the  same  authority? That  is 

not  quite  what  I said.  What  I said  was 
that  there  should  not  be  a rigid  stratifi- 
cation. Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment; that  you  do  produce  a two-tier 
solution.  What  we  do  not  want  to  see 
is  a system  under  which  a technical 
college  allotted  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  lower  type  of  authority,  the  smaller 
type  of  authority,  is  forbidden  to  expand 
and  grow  and  achieve  some  higher  work. 
We  have  been  consistently  perturbed  at 
what  we  think  is  an  excessive  stratifica- 
tion in  policy  over  the  last  half  dozen 
years. 

12850.  Yes.  When  you  speak  of 
stratification  you  are  thinking  of 
stratification  in  relation  to  the  kind  of 
work  undertaken  by  particular  authori- 
ties?  Yes. 

12851.  I see  that.  But  suppose  that 
you  did  have  two  tiers  in  the  educational 
service  it  might,  I suppose,  be  argued 
that  obviously  with  regard  to  technical 
colleges  which  did  work  for  National 
Certificate  and  perhaps  some  work  up  to 
Higher  National  Certificate  and  so  on, 
there  is  a lot  to  be  said  for  those 
being  organised  by  largish  authorities. 
It  might  be  argued  that  with  regard  to 
evening  institutes  they  have  a very  strong 
local  interest ; people  in  the  locality  who 
would  like  to  control  them  and  have 
some  say  in  what  is  done  really  know 
best.  Why  not  put  the  evening  .institutes 
under  the  lower-tier  authority  and 
the  technical  colleges  and  so  on  under 

the  higher  tier  .authority? 1 do.  not 

think  we  would  be  opposed  to  that  idea. 

12852.  'What  (would  you  think  of  it? 
I think  that  would  be  quite  a pos- 
sible idea. 
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12853.  Obviously  'those  people  who 
like  to  have  a service  of  this  kind,  which 
affects  individuals  and  persons,  want  it 
to  be  as  local  as  you  can  make  it 
without  damage  to  the  service.  Such 
people  might  very  well  like  to  have 
evening  institutes  under  the  lower  tier? 

Yes.  If  one  thinks  of  places  which 

are  not  doing  anything  of  a highly 
specialised  character,  which  are  in  the 
main  an  extension  of  the  schools, 
then  I would  not  see  any  harm  in 
those  being  under  the  local  body. — 
Mr.  Robinson-.  -I  think  the  distinction 
we  would  make  is  between  evening 
institutes  and  technical  colleges  as  such. 
When  we  come  to  the  technical  colleges 
we  feel,  I think,  that  the  hint  of  this 
two-tier  or  even  four-tier  system  in 
Circular  305  -issued  two  years  ago  has 
tended  rather  to  stress  advanced  work 
and  restrict  it.  The  possible  implications 
would  -be  a short  term  view  on  the  part 
of  ithe  smaller  colleges  which  would  -be 
intensified  if  those  smaller  colleges  were 
brought  under  a smaller  authority.  The 
problem  of  the  evening  institute  is  quite 
different.  With  a technical  college  ait  any 
level  we  are  concerned  wiith  a young 
person  who  -has  left  school  and  is  con- 
sidering ihi-s  employment  on  a long-term 
basis  and  the  partners  in  this  must  be 
the  schools  and  the  school  authority,  the 
industrial  firms,  and  the  colleges.  The 
consequences  of  the  two-tier  system 
might  be  that  the  local  colleges  would 
take  a short-term  view  and  the  wider 
interests  of  the  student  looking  further 
forward  go,  because  when  a student 
comes  into  a college  at  sixteen  he  is 
seeing  himself  as  a potential  technologist. 
We  would  not  like  the  colleges  to  see 
him  merely  as  a potential  craftsman. 
One  thing  we  found  in  colleges  is  that 
students  who  come  from  schools  at 
sixteen,  come  into  the  colleges  from 
their  firms  instead  of  coming  directly 
from  their  schools  and  this  is  one 
important  point,  that  the  schools  should 
be  a party  to  -this  as  well  as 
the  firm.  When  a student  comes  in, 
his  potential  may  only  be  realised  after 
he  has  'been  in  -the  college  a year  or 
itwo,  and  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
two-tier  system,  as  we  see  it,  is  that  if 
he  were  put  into  the  local  college-  this 
further  possibility  of  his  development 
would  not  be  so  -obvious  -to  him  and  we 
have,  -in  our  experience  over  -the  years 
in  technical  colleges,  found  that  a boy 
coming  from  school  who  is  apparently  a 


failure  can  yet,  starting  with  his  National  i 
Certificate  or  City  and  Guilds  course,  ft; 
end  up  ten  years’  later  even  as  a f 
University  lecturer.  I think  one  of  our 
fears  of  the  two-tier  system  is  that  1 
what  is  now  a -traditional  system  of  | 
education  would  be  interrupted. 

12854.  The  -thing  you  feel  very  } 
strongly  about  is  that  you  do  not  want  j 
a good  -technical  college  whose  main,  f 
staple  work,  shall  we  say,  or  a great  deal 
of  whose  work  may  be  National 
Certificate  work,  you  do  not  want  it 
rigidly  forbidden  -to  do  higher  work. 
Suppose  it  -has  qui-te  a lot  of  Higher 
National  Certificate  work,  you  do  not 
even  want  it  forbidden  to  do  the  J 
advanced  courses:  if  there  is  a demand  I 
for  them  it  can  organise  them  and  so  on.  1 
You  do  not  want  rigid  arrangements  of  I 
that  kind? Dr.  Seeley : Exactly. 

12855.  You  do  not  really  mind  j 
whether  the  technical  colleges  that  are  | 
mainly  doing  National  Certificate  work  g 
and  may  be  doing  some  of  the  other  as 
well,  are  under  a different  authority  from  | 
the  colleges  of  advanced  technology? 

Dr.  Godfrey:  If  I could  speak  on 

that,  I think  we  have  very  strong 
reservations  on  the  question  of  the 
-higher  flights  being  under  a larger 
authority.  It  would,  I think,  to  our 
mind  depend  very  much  on  how  large 
the  authority  was.  Ait  the  moment,  as 
Dr.  Seeley  said,  we  have  a regional 
arrangement  for  -the  inspection  of 
courses,  and  decisions  about  where 
would  -be  the  most  appropriate  place  in 
the  region  for  certain  courses  to  be  held. 
This  is  advisory  and  we  see  -the  work 
of  tha-t  regional  advisory  set-up  as  being 
very  valuable.  It  is  clearly  nonsense  if 
all  the  authorities  aspire  to  doing  similar 
courses  with  not  enough  students  to  go 
round,  so  some  such  organisation  on  -that 
particular  aspect  of  the  work  is  neces- 
sary. If  one  then  says  why  cannot  that 
-organisation  be  made  into  some  large 
administering  organisation,  that  is  an 
entirely  different  matter.  This  is  going 
-too  be  immediately  connected  with  college 
finance,  dealing  with  tricky  problems  in 
the  teacher  service  and  so  on  and  -from 
our  experience  with  authorities  o-f  the 
size  of  London  -and  Middlesex  we  feel 
that  we  can  get  on  reasonably  well  in 
meeting  them  and  talking  .to  them  but 
can  see  pretty  clearly  that  if  we  had  to 
do  with  a very  much  larger  organisa- 
tion than  this  on  those  administrative 
aspects  we  should  be  in  great  difficulties. 
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We  certainly  feel  the  system  would  not 
work  as  efficiently  as  at  the  moment. 
Whilst  we  agree  with  the  regional  organ- 
isation on  the  aspect  of  the  academic 
work  we  would  say  on  the  administrative 
side  the  present  size  of  London  is  just 
about  right,  and  similarly  for  Middle- 
sex. That,  I think,  is  a distinction  we 
would  like  to  draw. 

12856,  But  with  authorities  that  are 
not  so  large  as  London  you  may  get 
very  strong  argument  for  the  colleges 
of  advanced  technology  having  to  be 
organised  over  a much  wider  area  and 

under  a much  larger  authority? T hat 

is  possible.  I can  see  there  might  be 
a national  argument  for  the  colleges  of 
advanced  technology  but,  of  course,  we 
must  remember  here  that  the  develop- 
ment of  further  education  as  far  as  the 
colleges  of  advanced  technology  are 
concerned  is  in  its  very  early  stages.  It 
is  only  three  years  since  they  were 
designated  and  we  envisage  them,  in  the 
same  field  as  we  would  regard  area 
colleges,  as  being  able  to  aspire  to  some 
advanced  work  where  it  is  appropriate 
in  the  locality.  Similarly  we  would 
regard  regional  colleges  as  being  able  to 
aspire  to  advanced  work  even  though  it 
is  done  in  colleges  of  advanced  techno- 
logy, where  there  are  similar  regional 
reasons  for  it  being  held  there ; so  we 
would  not  want  to  see  anything  done 
which  would  immediately  out  off  one 
layer  of  colleges  from  the  next  layer 
above.  We  do  not  think  this  would 
be  right  from  the  students’  point  of 
view  or  administratively  in  any  way. 
—Dr.  Seeley : We  have  the  feeling 

that  when  the  lines  were  drawn  between 
the  four  classes  of  college  the 
Ministry  recognised  that  they  were 
drawn  very  arbitrarily,  that  excellent 
though  the  colleges  of  advanced 
technology  may  be,  there  are  other 
colleges  that  are  also  excellent,  if  at  most 
a step  below,  though  quite  similar.  We 
feel  the  line  drawn  between  the  regional 
and  area  colleges  was  quite  arbitrary.  If 
I had  to  think  of  examples  I should  tend 
to  go*  out  of  ithe  area  with  which  you  are 
concerned  but  we  do  feel  that  the  line 
was  arbitrary  and  since  we  see  the  line 
as  arbitrary  we  do  not  want  to 
emphasise  it.  We  consider  that  in  the 
past  the  progress  of  technical  education 
has  very  commonly  started,  with  an 
institution  organised  as  evening  classes 
in  a few  rooms  and  in  the  course  of  a 
decade  or  two  decades  or  a bit  longer  it 


grows  into  a large  technical  college  doing 
work  at  all  levels,  including  the  higher 
levels  and  we  do  not  want  to  see  that 
stopped.  We  do  not  want  to  see  it  all 
channelled  into  a few  institutions  because 
the  work  which  may  be  done  is  not  a 
definite  limited  thing.  It  is  not  a case 
of  taking  a definite  amount  of  work  and 
moving  it  either  here  or  there.  There 
is  the  fact  that  the  more  widely  you  can 
provide  good  facilities  the  more,  in  fact, 
you  will  do,  the  more  people  you  will 
bring  in,  so  we  want  to  see  the  facilities 
for  higher  work  widely  spread. 

12857.  Yes.  I have  a good  deal  of 
sympathy  with  what  you  say  about 
arbitrariness.  The  work  of  the  colleges 
has  grown  up  to  make  the  whole  system 
so  flexible  and  colleges  differ  so  enor- 
mously from  one  another  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  categorise  them  without 
being  arbitrary,  that  is  quite  difficult.  I 
take  your  point  too  that  at  the  present 
moment  advanced  work  is  a matter  of 
approved  advanced  courses  and  not 
merely  of  advanced  colleges  and  that  is 
to  say  that  all  the  advanced  work  is  not 
herded  into  colleges  of  advanced  tech- 
nology. There  are  approved  advanced 
courses  in  other  colleges  and  you  want 
that  to  continue? Yes. 

12858.  Because  you  think  the  presence 
of  an  advanced  course  in  any  given 
college  acts  as  a stimulus  in  all . sorts 
of  ways  and  it  is  always  an  addition? 
Exactly. 

12859.  I quite  understand  that.  But  if 
you  were  sure  of  that,  if  you  were  sure 
that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  take 
the  advanced  courses  iaway  from  these 
colleges  below  the  colleges  of  advanced 
technology,  would  you  then  worry 
about  the  colleges  of  advanced 
technology  which  have  been  founded, 
I suppose,  to  make  .a  special  drive  to 
increase  this  work?  Would  you  have  a 
very  strong  objection  to  their  being  under 

a different  authority? <1  do  not  think 

so.  I feel,  of  course,  that  if  anybody 
wants  to  make  a change  it  is  for  the  .per- 
son who  wants  to’  make  the  change  to 
make  the  case.  If  you  can  show,  for 
example,  that  in  some  way  the  colleges 
of  advanced  technology  in  London,  are 
not  being  adequately  governed,  all  right, 
that  is  a case,  but  I knoiw  of  no  case 
at  the  moment  to  suggest  that  they  are 
not  being  adequately  governed  and  ad- 
ministered. 

12860.  Still,  it  is  the  largest  authority 
in  the  country,  is  it  not? London, 
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yes.  We  do  not  want  much  outside 
the  area  with  which  you  are  concerned, 
but  it  is  also  true  of  other  colleges  of 
advanced  technology,  that  the  authorities 
controlling  them  are  adequate  to  control 
them. 

12861.  Yes,  I think  X have  got  that 

point,  thank  you. Dr.  Godfrey:  If  I 

might  add  to  that,  London  has  a very 
clear  example  which  illustrates  what  we 
mean.  There  exist  in  London  some  six 
or  seven  institutions  of  the  _ university 
with  internal  students.  These  institutions 
actually  cater  for  something  like  one- 
third  ito  one-half  of  the  engineering 
degree  students  in  the  whole  University 
of  London.  If  some  rigid  stratification 
came  about  even  whereby  C.A.Ts.,  and 
it  happens  that  the  C.A.Ts.  in  London  are 
such  institutions,  if  they  were  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  system  and  that 
carried  with  it  some  requirement  that 
advanced  work  should  he  filtered  into 
these  institutions,  it  is  going  ito  result  in 
a terribly  uneconomic  use  of  staff,  equip- 
ment and  colleges  which  are  already 
doing  similar  work  on  a very  large  scale 
to  what  is  done  in  the  C.A.Ts.  in  London 
but,  of  course,  not  100  per  cent,  of  that 
work.  This  is  quite  'true,  I am  sure,  of 
other  colleges  throughout  the  country  but 
it  is  a particularly  important  point  in 
relation  to  London. 

Sir  Charles  Morris : I think  I have  got 
your  point.  I have  a quite  different  ques- 
tion I want  to  ask  but  is  there  anything 
on  this  first? 

1 2862.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I was  going 
to  put  just  one  .point  to  you  on  this.  1 
gather  your  view  in  general  is  that  the 
present  system  of  education  which  is  a 
one-tier  system  which  in  Greater  London 
does  involve  the  existence  of  authorities 
ranging  in  size  from  East  Ha,m  to  Lon- 
don County  Council,  that  in  your  view 
it  does  work  'pretty  satisfactorily  from 
the  point  of  view  of  technical  education? 
Dr.  Seeley  : Yes. 

12863.  And  that  your  first  choice 
would  be,  broadly  speaking,  to  leave  the 
structure  alone? Yes. 

12864.  But  that  if  there  is  a second 
choice  and  if  we  should  recommend,  per- 
haps you  would  say  unwisely  recom- 
mend, the  introduction  of  changing  the 
system  into  a 'two-tier  system,  then  what 
you  recommend  for  technical  education 
is  that  there  should  be  concurrent  .powers 
to  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  tier  to 
operate  .them,  is  that  what  you  have  in 


mind? Yes,  and  the  necessary  adjust- 

ment should  be  by  negotiation  between 
bodies. 

12865.  The  immediate  difficulty  that 
arises  compared  with  the  existing  system 
is  that,  of  course,  under  'the  existing 
system  there  is  a linn  duty  on  a single 
education  authority  to  do  everything  to 
an  adequate  standard.  If  you  change  to 
a system  of  concurrent  .powers  it  is  per- 
haps not  so  easy  to  put  a duty  firmly 

on  one  or  the  other. 1 do  sec  that 

that  point  has  some  force  but  at  the 
same  time  further  education  is  such  a 
wide  thing  with  such  'indefinite  boun- 
daries that  merely  to  say  an  authority 
has  a duty  to  provide  it  does  not  really 
take  you  very  far  because  in  practice 
someone  has  to  decide  whether  .a  demand 
for  this  .particular  thing  at  this  particular 
time  and  .place  is  justifiable  and  you  are 
still  left  with  the  problem.  It  is  a much 
less  precise  thing  than  .providing  school 
education. 

12866.  Yes,  I sec.  It  would  only  arise 
in  the  rather  unreal  position  under  which 
an  authority  said  wc  are  not  going  to 

do  anything  at  all? Yes.— iDr. 

Godfrey : U I might  add  to  that,  I think 
we  would  have  some  reservations  in  re- 
gard to  the  small  county  borough  autho- 
rities. I would  not  for  a moment  decry 
efforts  which  arc  being  made  by  East 
Ham,  West  Ham  and  Croydon,  parti- 
cularly Croydon  with  their  new  Poly- 
technic, but  I think  it  must  be  said  that 
with  the  national  requirements  for  the 
development  of  higher  technological 
education  it  is  difficult  to  sec  how  as 
small  a unit  as  that  can  really  -make 
the  .maximum  contribution  to  the 
National  effort. 

12867.  Yes,  I see. il  realty  think 

we  would  have  some  reservations  about 
the  smallest  size  and  .possibly  then  the 
county  borough  size  is  too  small. 

12868.  Yes. Dr.  Seeley : When  we 

had  to  look  at  this  and  take  a figure 
for  another  part  of  the  country  we 
thought  of  200,000  as  the  least  popula- 
tion that  was  really  appropriate  to  ad- 
minister further  education.  That  is  not, 
of  course,  directly  applicable  to  London. 
Tt  certainly  docs  not  carry  with  it  any 
implication  that  any  existing  authority 
should  be  divided,  but  that  was  the  sort 
of  figure  we  saiw  as  the  minimum. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Yes.  Taking  the 
three  county  boroughs,  Croydon  would 
satisfy  that  condition,  the  .two  Hams 
would  not,  quite.  Yes,  I see,  thank  you. 
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12869.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  If  I might 
just  raise  one  other  point  very  'briefly. 
You  make  a point  again  of  the  impor- 
tance of  having  teacher  representatives 
on  governing  bodies  of  colleges.  Yon 
have  governing  bodies  of  colleges  in 
mind  there,  you  are  not  thinking  of 

education  committees  'as  well? We 

are  thinking  of  both,  the  set-up  varies. 
We  t.hink  that  for  an  ordinary  education 
committee  which  is  concerned  with  edu- 
cation at  all  levels  there  should  be  some 
teacher  representatives  and  we  think 
there  should  be  at  feast  three,  and  if 
there  are  at  least  three  we  think  that 
one  should  come  from  further  educa- 
tion. That  is  as  far  as  the  main  educa- 
tion committee  is  concerned.  As  far  as 
the  governance  of  a particular  technical 
college  is  concerned  that  may  be  done 
by  a sub-committee  of  the  authority  or 
it  may  be  done  by  a board  of  governors 
made  up  partly  from  the  authority,  partly 
in  some  other  way.  However  that  board 
of  governors  is  made,  we  would  like  to 
see  representatives  of  the  staff  there.  We 
are  not  'thinking  'in  terms  of  large  repre- 
sentation which  would  have,  shall  we 
say,  an  appreciable  veto,  power  to  vote 
other  people  down  or  anything  like  that. 
We  ,are  thinking  in  terms  of  small  repre- 
sentation on  the  governing  body  so  that 
the  governing  body  should  always  knoiw 
the  teachers’  views  directly  by  someone 
chosen  from  the  staff.  There  is,  of 
course,  the  alternative  solution  of  having 
somebody  nominated  by  a teachers’ 
association.  That  we  regard  as  a second 
best  but  a possibility. 

12870.  Why  do  you  attach  such  im- 
portance to  this?  Is  it  .bocause  you  want 
the  teacher  who  is  on  the  governing  body 
to  be  a close  representative,  almost  a 
delegate  from  the  teaching  staff  to. look 
after  teachers’  interests,  is  that  right? 

He  has  a double  function.  I would 

always  sa.y  that  his  primary  function  is 
to  promote  the  interests  of  education 
and  this  he  knows  from  the  inside  of  the 
college.  You  may  say  that  the  Principal 
knows  too'  and  the  Principal  can  do  that 
job  adequately.  Well,  in  many  cases  he 
can,  but  in  our  opinion  and  experience 
in  some  cases  he  cannot,  and  we  feel  that 
the  contribution  that  the  staff  can  make 
to  a knowledge  of  what  ought  to  be 
done,  what  can  be  done,  what  cannot  be 
done  in  a college  is  strengthened  if  some- 
one goes  there  as  a representative  of  the 
staff.  Naturally  he  will  pay  attention  to 
the  interests  of  the  staff,  that  is  right 


and  proper,  we  do  not  in  any  way 
apologise  for  it,  but  I have  always  said 
in  public  and  I will  say  again  that  the 
first  duty  of  a teacher  representative  on 
a hoard  of  governors  is  to  promote  the 
interests  of  education,  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  students  there  and,  as  far 
as  I know  them,  they  do  it. 

12871.  How  would  you  expect  him  to 
behave  if  he  was  there?  I suppose  that 
most  governing  bodies  would  assume  that 
their  members  were  there  as  individuals 
to  use  their  own  judgment? Yes. 

12872.  To  act  as  members  of  the 
governing  body,  to  show  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  college  and  entirely  to  use  their 
own  judgment  on  every  point? Yes. 

12873.  Would  you  expect  your  teacher 
representative  to  do  that  or  would  you 
expect  him  from  time  to  time  to  be  told 
that  there  are  certain  things  he  should 

stand  for? 1 would  expect  in  the  last 

resort  that  he  was  there  to  make  his  own 
decision  but  he  would  naturally  listen 
to  the  opinions  of  the  staff  in  the  college. 

I would  not  regard  him  as  a person  who 
could  be  given  instructions. 

12874.  You  are  primarily  concerned  to 
make  sure  that  round  the  table  when 
decisions  are  arrived  at  which  have  a 
considerable  bearing  on  the  work  and 
life  of  the  members  of  (he  staff  of  the 
college  somebody  who  knows  about  it 
will  say  the  right  things  so  that  they  are 

in  front  of  the  governing  body? Yes, 

that  at  least  the  governing  body  shall 
know  what  the  issues  are.  Of  course, 
there  is  another  important  function  that 
the  teacher  representative  can  fulfil,  that 
is  to  take  back,  expand  and  justify  the 
views  of  the  governing  body  to  the  staff. 
They  will  usually  do  both. — -Mr. 
Robinson : 1 am  a member  of  the  Middle- 
sex Education  Committee  as  a teacher 
representative.  In  Middlesex  we  have 
three  teacher  representatives  and  there  is 
a convention  among  the  teachers,  one 
for  primary  education,  one  for  secondary 
and  one  for  further  education. 

12875.  This  is  the  main  education 

committee? Yes.  I am  also  appointed 

on  to  the  further  education  sub-com- 
mittee and  one  of  the  three  teacher 
representatives  usually  goes  on  the  sites 
and  buildings  committee.  I have  regarded 
my  function  in  this  committee  as  some- 
thing to  be  very  carefully  considered 
and  as  you  know,  the  Ministry  of 
Education  does  tend  to  encourage 
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authorities  to  appoint  teacher  represen- 
tatives. A point  often  made  is  that 
further  education  is  so  different  from 
primary  and  secondary  that  it  is  very 
important  to  have  a further  education 
representative  quite  separate  from  the 
others.  In  particular  one  finds  in  a com- 
mittee of  this  kind  in  Middlesex  that 
different  people  feel  they  know  what  goes 
on  inside  schools.  They  have  not  so 
much  idea  of  what  goes  on  in  colleges, 
particularly  in  colleges  which  have  grown 
up  in  the  last  ten  years.  But  I have 
regarded  my  function  as  not  to  represent 
the  teachers’  interests  but  to  appear  as 
a technical  representative  representing 
the  profession  as  a whole  and  to  give 
professional  experience  to  the  committee, 
appearing  almost  in  the  guise  of  a 
technical  expert.  The  committee  gives 
me  full  rights  as  a member  of  the 
committee  but  the  first  thing  I do  is 
•to  see  that  other  channels  are  available 
for  direct  representation  of  the  teachers 
through  their  Association  so  that  I do 
not  have  to  appear  on  the  committee 
as  representing  teachers’  interests.  My 
opinion  is  that  this  should  normally  be 
done  through  other  channels,  through 
joint  consultative  committees  that  we 
have  in  Middlesex  where  the  teachers’ 
side  and  the  authorities’  side  meet  to 
discuss  matters  of  interest. 

The  '.question  of  the  governing  bodies 
is  this : that  many  of  the  powers  which 
have  been  exercised  in  the  past  by 
education  committees  are  now  passing, 
in  further  education,  particularly  in 
respect  of  large  colleges,  to  the  govern- 
ing bodies  and  in  a way  which  is  not 
happening  in  the  schools.  Many  of  the 
functions  of  the  governing  'bodies  are 
obviously  a continuation  of  the  educa- 
tion committees  and  we  would  see  just 
putting  teaching  representatives  on 
governing  bodies  as  merely  an  extension 
of  a principle  already  established  that 
there  should  'be  teacher  representation  on 
education  committees.  We  feel  that 
teacher  representatives  have  done  a use- 
ful job  and  are  doing  a useful  job,  both 
in  the  London  area  and  outside. 

12876.  If  I may  say  SO'  you  have  put 
very  persuasively  the  case  for  the 
teachers’  representatives  on  education 
committees,  but  the  case  for  teacher 
representation  on  the  governing  body  of 
the  college  is  not  quite  on  all  fours  with 
the  case  that  you  have  made  for  it 
on  education  committees.  It  might 


very  well  be,  you  see,  that  the  aims  that  | 
you  have  in  mind  in  advocating  having  I 
teachers  on  education  committees  would  § 
be  met  on  the  governing  .body  by  having  1 
a suitable  teacher  from  some  other  I 
college  or  some  other  institution  on  the  1 
governing  body.  He  would  not  then  be  | 
primarily  concerned  with  immediate  I 
domestic  interests  but  he  would  be  able  | 
to  say  the  things  that  a teacher  can  say.  f 

This  has  been  suggested  to  me  in 

discussing  this  matter  but,  of  course,  I | 
tried  rt;o-  explain  that  point  by  saying  that 
I see  the  governing  bodies  merely  taking  | 
over  many  of  the  functions  of  the  educa-  | 
tion  committee  and  the  question  has  not 
arisen,  the  suggestion  has  not  been  made 
as  far  as  I know,  that  the  teacher  repre- 
sentatives on  local  education  committees 
should  be  teachers  from  other  education 
authorities.  It  has  never  been  felt 
■necessary. 

12877.  No,  but  as  you  put  it  yourself, 
an  education  committee  deals  with  a very 
wide  number  of  schools  and  colleges  and 
any  member  of  any  education  committee 
would  feel  that  he  must  look  at  the 
interests  of  all  the  schools  and  all  the 
colleges  covered  by  the  committee  in 
forming  his  judgment.  There  would  not 
be  quite  the  same  consideration  if  you 
required  that  there  should  be  a member 
of  the  staff  on  the  governing  body  of  one 
college? There  are  teacher  represen- 

tatives on  the  Divisional  Executives.  I 
picture  the  governing  .bodies  in  colleges 
having  rather  similar  functions  to 
Divisional  Executives. 

12878.  Except  they  are  governing  one 

college? But  this  governing  one 

college  is  based  on  the  analogy  of  college 
and  school  whereas  one  can  put  forward 
a principle  that  Heads  of  Department 
carry  authority  comparable  with  the 
headmasters  of  schools  and  that  there- 
fore representation  on  the  governing 
body  of  a college  could  be  comparable 
with  teacher  representation  on  ft 
Divisional  Executive. 

12879.  You  would  not  really  wish  dis- 
cussions between  the  governing  body  and 
the  staff  to  take  place  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  governing  body  itself  because 
there  was  a representative  on  it?  You 
do  not  want  it  for  that  purpose?- — •— 
No,  it  would  be  the  same  thing  as  I have 
mentioned  on  the  education  committee. 
There  should  be  a teacher  on  the  body 
as  a professional  man  but  that  there 
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should  be  another  channel  for  the 
representation  of  teachers’  interests 
between  staff  and  the  governing  body. 

1880.  But  you  still  think  it  important 
that  a member  of  the  staff  should  be  on 
the  governing  body  and  not  a member  of 

somewhere  else? Dr.  Godfrey.  1 

, think  there  is  a further  point  that,  of 
course,  the  teachers  in  the  colleges  are 
themselves  very  proud  of  their  colleges 
and  they  are  just  as  interested  in  the 
way  in  which  their  colleges  are  going  to 
develop  as  the  governors  of  the  college 
and  they  are  very  closely  in  touch  with 
all  these  things.  For  that  reason  alone, 
apart  from  other  points  which  my  col- 
leagues have  made  and  with  which  I 
agree,  at  least  one  representative  of  the 
teachers  should  be  on  the  governing 
body. 

Further,  X would  draw  your  attention 
to  the  disparity  between  the  developments 
which  have  been  achieved  in  the  univer- 
sities and  those  in  the  technical  colleges 
in  this  respect.  We  certainly  have  enor- 
mous difficulties  in  trying  to  get  teacher 
■representation  on  governing  bodies.  We 
even  have  difficulties  in  getting  teacher 
representation  on  boards  of  studies. 
There  are  quite  a number  of  colleges 
where  this  is  a recent  thing  and  some 
where  this  does  not  happen.  Bearing 
in  mind  the  large  amount  of  work 
that  is  done  in  further  education 
of  a similar  character  to  that  in  a uni- 
versity, clearly  there  is  a very  wide  gap 
between  the  way  in  which  university 
■teachers  are  represented  on  their  boards 
of  studies  and  oan  go  right  through  con- 
trolling boards  of  colleges,  even  to  the 
university  'as  well,  it  is  in  an  effort  to 
bridge  this  gap  that  "we  are  putting  for- 
ward this  .proposal. 

12881.  The  situation  in  universities  Is 
one  of  your  reasons  for  wanting  this? 

It  shows  very  clearly  how  far  away 

the  consideration  of  further  education 
is  from  what  is  achieved  in  universities 
in  this  respect  but  the  point  is,  of  course, 

[The  witnes. 


that  clearly  the  university  teachers  are 
there  because  they  are  interested  in  the 
development  of  their  colleges  and  .their 
university  as  a .whole.  This  is  accepted 
as  the  case  and  I feel  it  should  .be 
accepted  as  the  case  in  further  education. 
At  hie  moment  when  one  talks  about 
teacher  representation  going  on  governing 
bodies  there  is  some  sort  of  feeling — 
well,  I wonder  whether  he  will  hear  some- 
thing he  should  not  hear  perhaps  or  will 
he  be  raising  issues  that  are  not  quite 
appropriate  on  the  board.  That  is  quite 
unrealistic  and  I think  it  is  partly  for 
reasons  of  that  sort  .that  we  do  not  get 
the  representation  we  should. — Dr. 
Seeley:  I think  something  like  thirty 
years’  ago  my  Association  coined  the  term 
’’  Twin  Tops  ” for  the  education  system 
in  reference  to  the  universities  and  the 
technical  colleges,  it  was  a pretty  remote 
idea  thirty  years  ago,  but  we  are  a lot 
nearer  to  it  now  and  as  we  come  nearer 
to  it  1 think  the  case  for  teacher  repre- 
sentation in  the  same  way  as  you  have 
■it  in  the  universities  has  become  stronger 
iand  as  I said  'there  are  a few  places 
where  it  is,  in  fact,  functioning.  The 
places  that  come  to  my  mind  are  not  in 
your  area,  the  area  you  <are  charged  to 
consider,  but  for  example,  at  Cardiff, 
at  Leicester  and  at  Coventry  we  have 
teacher  representatives  on  the  .board  of 
governors.  The  Leicester  position  is  a 
little  intricate  but  in  fact  somebody  is 
there  who  can  be  considered  as  a teacher 
representative  on  the  board  of  governors. 

Sir  Charles  Morris:  Thank  you. 

12882.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I think  you 
have  made  us  acquainted  with  your  views 
on  this.  I .think  that  concludes  all  the 
questions  we  want  to  put  to  you,  unless 
there  is  anything  else  you  want  to  say  to 

us,  please  do  so. No,  thank  you.  Six. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  thank  you  for 
receiving  us  and  listening  to  us.  ■ 

Sir  John  Wrigley:  Thank  you  very 
much  both  for  your  written  and  for  your 
oral  evidence. 

ses  withdrew) 
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Mr.  Robert  Vigars 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Finsberg 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 


on  behalf  of  The  Bow  Group 
Called  and  Examined 


12883.  Chairman : Good  afternoon, 

gentlemen.  Is  your  company  complete 

now? Mr.  Vigars : Yes,  Sir.  I have 

to  apologise  for  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Chataway  who  since  his  election  to 
Parliament  has  had  great  difficulty  in 
fitting  various  engagements  together.  He 
is  sorry  but  he  found  it  quite  impossible 
to  be  here  this  afternoon. 

12884.  It  is  a situation  with  which  we 
thoroughly  sympathise.  I think  we  may 
have  one  or  two  more  members  of  our 
Commission  with  us  before  the  after- 
noon is  finished,  but  they  are  also  having 
the  same  difficulty  that  Mr.  Chataway  is 
suffering  from.  We  are  very  grateful  to 
you  for  this  paper  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  you  this  afternoon.  What  we  usually 
do  is  to  invite  the  writers  of  these  papers 
to  supplement  orally  what  they  have  said 
in  writing  if  they  wish  to,  and  then  when 
that  is  finished  we  usually  ask  some 
questions.  But  we  are  always  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  come  to  see  us  and 
to  help  us  as  to  how  they  would  like 
to  proceed ; therefore  we  would  like  to 
know  how  you  would  wish  to  proceed. 

Perhaps  I can  make  a few  opening 

remarks  and  then  I think  we  would  like 
to  hear  the  things  upon  which  you  would 
particularly  like  us  to  expand.  Then  if 
there  is  anything  which  you  did  not 
expressly  ask  us  to  expand  upon  but 
winch  we  feel  we  would  like  specially 
to  stress  perhaps  we  could  do  that  at 
the  end. 

The  first  point  which  we  would  like 
to  emphasise  is  that  we  feel  probably 
we  are  the  only  body  coming  before  you 
which  is  submitting  evidence  wiith  the 
background  which  we  have.  We  believe 
that  most  of  the  other  bodies,  if  not  all, 
have  been  coming  to  you  and  either  put- 
ting. points  of  view  about  a particular 
service  in  which  they  are  particularly 
interested,  or  have  been  presenting  their 
evidence  from  the  viewpoint  of  a par- 
ticular local  authority  which  they  repre- 
sent. We  on  the  other  hand  are 
representing  neither  a particular  service 
nor  a particular  local  authority  nor  even 
a particular  type  of  local  authority.  As 
it  so  happens  the  three  of  us  who  are 


here  this  afternoon  are  respectively  mem* 
bers  of  the  London  County  Council,  a 
metropolitan  borough  counoil,  namely 
Hampstead,  and  an  out  county  borough 
council,  if  I may  so  describe  it,  by  which 
I mean  outside  the  county  of  London. 

12885.  Which  borough  is  that? — 

Mr.  Bridgeman : Wanstead  and  Wood- 
ford in  Essex. 

12886.  Oh,  yes,  ably  represented  by 

Alderman  Ross  Wyld. Well,  from 

next  door,  Sir. 

12887.  He  represented  them  on  that 

occasion  with  others. Mr.  Vigars  \ It 

follows  that  we  have  looked  at  the  prob- 
lem not  so  much  from  the  technical 
efficiency  of  particular  services— though 
we  do  not  seek  to  minimise  the  import- 
ance, obviously,  of  having  efficient  ser- 
vices— but  rather  from  the  wider  view- 
point of  the  wellbeing  of  democratic  local 
government  within  the  whole  area.  1 
think  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say 
that  if  on  any  particular  point  in  regard  ; 
to  any  particular  service  or  in  regard  lo  1 
a particular  service  as  a whole  we  felt 
there  was  the  necessity  of  making  a 
choice  between  the  technical  eflideney 
of  the  service  and  the  maintenance  of  : 
that  local  democratic  control  which  we  § 
believe  to  be  so  important  from  the  | 
wider  viewpoint,  we  would  choose  the  j 
latter  at  the  expense  of  the  former.  We  | 
would  prefer  above  all  to  maintain  local 
control  to  the  utmost  even  if  we  felt  \ 
that  possibly  that  might  lead  at  least  in  | 
theory  ,to  the  possibility  of  technical 
inefficency,  because  we  believe  that,  in 
the  dong  run  taking  the  broad  view  the  * 
maintenance  of  local  control  is  SO'  im«  ; 
portant  and  will  in  faot  contribute  more  | 
to  ithe  weJLbeing  of  ithe  service  and  of 
the  community  generally. 

You  will  see  that  in  our  memorandum 
we  have  deliberately  not  .attempted  to  I; 
give  any  details  of  the  present  structure,  , 
now  have  we  commented  in  detail  on  that  j; 
structure  other  than  to  point  to  what  wc 
believe  to  be  the  defects  from  .this  point 
of  view  of  local  control  and  democratic 
local  government.  ,We  know,  Sir,  that  j 
you  have  .already  listened  to  many  days  ; 
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of  evidence  on  particular  services  and 
from  particular  authorities  and  we  know 
you  have  studied  many  memoranda  and 
a great  deal  else  besides  no  douiht,  so  we 
felt  it  was  not  necessary  to  say  a lot 
about  that 

12888.  We  are  .rather  at  the  stage  of  St. 
John  at  the  cud  of  his  gospel,  wtho 
remarked,  “ In  .making  many  books  there 

is  no  end ! ” 1 think  .those  are  the 

points  I wanted  to  give  you  tin  opening, 
to  present  the  background  from  which 
we  have  viewed  this  problem  a,nd  o.ur 
general  approach  to  it.  We  would  now, 
I think,  (wafer  to  expand  on  particular 
points  which  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 

12889.  Just  as  you  like,  Mr.  Vigars. 
Do  either  of  your  colleagues  want  to  add 
anything  at  this  stage?— — Mr.  Bridge- 
man  : Not  at  this  stage.  Sir. — Mr 

Finsberg : No,  Sir. 

12890.  We  would  like  to  ask  you 
some  questions,  because  let  me  say  at 
once  that  we  think  your  paper  is  worthy 
of  very  severe  probing,  which,  is  prob- 
ably the  best  compliment  we  can  pay 
you.  The  first  question  which  I have  to 
put  to  you  arises  partly  out  of  your 
paper  and  partly  out  of  what  you  have 
said  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Vigars.  I think 
you  said,  and  it  is  explicit  in  your  paper 
and  you  have  made  it  explicit  this  after- 
noon, that  if  you  had  to  choose  between 
technical  efficiency  in  the  service,  by 
which  I assume  you  include  economic 
and  technical  efficiency  on  the  one  hand 
and  democratic  control  on  lihc  other,  you 
would  choose  democratic  control.  Now 
that  docs  really  go  .perhaps  to  .the  roof 
of  many  of  .the  questions  that  we  have 
to  consider  in  this  Commission.  Wihat 
in  your  view  and  from  yoor  experience 
would  you  say  are  the  factors  which 
make  for  efficiency  in  .the  discharge  of 
any  particular  function  in  local  govern- 
ment?  Mr.  Vigars-.  I suppose  that 

the  'three  main  factors  are  .the  calibre 
of  the  officers,  the  calibre  of  the  mem- 
bers and  .the  financial  resources  at  their 
disposal.  X think  we  would  recognise 
at  once  that  those  three  factors  are 
straight  away  dependent  upon  the  size 
of  the  authority  which  they  serve.  On 
the  other  hand  although  that  might  point 
10  a .belief  in  larger  .authorities  we  believe 
that  it  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  that  and 
that  .the  second  factor,  namely  the  calibre 
of  .the  .member  concerned  and  the  extent 
to  which  he  is  .in  touch  with  his  local 
community,  runs  right  counter  to.  that. 


It  is  that  factor  which  we  would  empha- 
sise, but  from  .the  point  of  view  of  tech- 
nical efficiency  certainly  the  calibre  of 
the  officer — .perhaps  the  calibre  of  .the 
officer  even  more  than  the  calibre  of  the 
member  if  one  is  considering  technical 
efficiency — the  calibre  of  the  .member  and 
the  financial  resources. 

12891.  Would  you  say  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  calibre  .of  the  officer  and  the 
calibre  of  .the  .member  are  inter-related 

problems? Yes,  I would  have  thought 

so,  very  largely.  From  .the  point  of  view 
of  the  initial  selection  of  .the  officer  the 
calibre  of  the  member  is  of  very  .great 
importance,  and  I .think  too  from  the 
running  of  the  authority,  because  if  there 
.is  friction  between  .the  two,  if  officers 
of  high  calibre  should  feel  they  are 
dealing  with  members  perhaps  of  not 
such  a calibre 

12892.  Or  vice  versa? Or  vice 

versa,  certainly,  then  there  will  be  an 
element  of  frustration  perhaps  and  a 
general  loss  .of  morale.  To  some  extent 
therefore  I would  agree  that  they  are 
inter-related. 

12893.  What  would  you  say  is  the 
right  pattern  of  relationship  .between 
■officers  o.n  the  one  hand  and  elected 
members  on  the  other?  What  would 
you  say  is  the  proper  function  to  be  per- 
formed by  .the  member  and  the  con- 
sequent relationship  between  the  two? 

Well,  of  course,  the  facile  division 

'is  that  the  member  should  decide  policy 
—decide  of  course  on  the  advice  of  the 
officer— and  the  officer  should  attend  to 
the  detailed  administration.  I say  facile 
■because  [that  probably  does  not  carry 
us  very  much  further.  I think  that  in 
this  .respect  it  is  incorrect  to  draw  an 
analogy  between  local  government  and 
central  government.  I believe  that  the 
whole  .merit  of  local  government  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  elected  member 
can  and  should  play  a part  in  matters 
of  comparative  detail,  whereas  of  course 
■in  central  government  that  is  quite 
impossible  and  the  elected  member  and 
even  the  Cabinet  Minister  has  to  confine 
himself  very  largely  to  drawing  up 
policy. 

12894.  Could  you  give  us  an  example 
of  what  you  had  in  mind  when  you  used 

.the  phrase  “ Comparative  detail  ”? 

Perhaps  in  .the  field  .of  road  construction 
— could  I take  that  as  an  example?  I 
believe  the  committee,  the  member, 
should  not  only  decide  that  there  should 
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be,  shall  we  say,  a flyover  at  a certain 
point,  but  also  that  he  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  dealing  with  problems 
that  arise  in  ithe  course  of  its  construction, 
so  that  in  fact  he  ds  keeping  general 
control  over  it  throughout,  so  -that  it  is 
not  merely  a question  of  deciding  today 
that  they  will  construct  a flyover  at  a 
particular  point  but  rather  that  there  is 
a continual  interest  taken  and  a continual 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  member 
of  its  progress,  whether,  for  example,  it 
is  up  to  schedule  or  not,  and  a continual 
knowledge  of  design  and  constructional 
problems  which  are  arising.  I have  in 
mind  one  particular  flyover  which  has 
been  rather  in  the  news  recently. 
Obviously  I do  not  want  to  trespass  and 
criticise  any  particular  authority  but  I 
believe  that  the  smaller  the  authority 
which  is  dealing  with  such  a matter  the 
greater  the  possibility  of  a happier 
solution. 

12895.  Which  one  are  you  referring 

to? I was  thinking,  Sir,  of  course,  of 

the  Chiswick  flyover. — Mr.  Finsberg : 
Could  I perhaps  expand  on  this  answer? 

12896.  I would  rather  like  you  to, 
'because  this  is  important,  and  I would 

like  to  hear  your  views. 1 think  there 

is  also  a difference  between  the  Chairman 
of  a committee  of  a local  authority 
and  the  ordinary  member.  I think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  Chairman  of  a com- 
mittee has  far  more  to  do  in  a form  of 
partnership  with  ithe  officer  on  matters  of 
detail  than  the  ordinary  committee 
member.  I have  held  chairs  now  for  six 
years,  and  the  sort  of  details  which  one 
would  go  into  with  one’s  chief  officer 
would  oome  down  to  very  minor  items, 
like  deciding— il  will  .take  as  an  example 
the  public  .libraries  committee  of  which 
I was  Chairman — whether  a library 
should  have  its  new  lighting  in  a 
fluorescent  tube  or  in  a tungsten  light. 
That  sort  of  detail  would  not  come  to 
the  main  committee  but  would  go  in 
the  detailed  estimates  to  a chairman 
of  the  committee  and  its  chief  officer, 
and  by  the  time  it  came  to  a full 
committee  the  ordinary  member  would 
decide  whether  the  sum  on  the 
lighting  would  seem  to  be  appro- 
priate. I think  you  have  to  have  this 
broad  division  between  the  chairman  of  a 
committee  and  the  ordinary  member, 
although  that  again  is  governed  by  the 
size  and  when  you  have  an  authority 
above  the  size  of  200,000  population  it 
then  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  for 


the  ordinary  member  of  the  council  who 
holds  no  office  as  committee  chairman  to 
keep  in  touch  with  full  detail  and  more 
and  more  is  left  to  the  responsibility  of 
the  committee  chairman.  $o  you  do 
get,  I think,  probably  what  is  the  ideal 
partnership  between  some  of  the  council- 
lors who  have  been  elected  by  their 
colleagues  to  a position  of  responsibility 
for  a particular  service  and  the  chief 
officer,  and  it  is  there  that  the  calibre 
of  the  two  is  vitally  important  and  you 
have  first  class  relationship  or  appalling 
friction. 

12897.  I suppose  it  would  be  right  to 
infer  from  what  you  are  saying,  Mr. 
Finsberg — and  I very  well  remember 
your  coming  here  on  another  occasion 
in  your  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the 
Public  Libraries  Committee  of  Hamp- 
stead— that  the  officer  is  a better  officer, 
however  good  he  may  be  intrinsically,  if 
he  is  in  a right  relationship  with  the 
committee  than  he  would  be  if  he  were 
just  a dictator,  and  he  is  likely  to  remain 
a better  officer  if  there  is  that  relationship 
than  he  would  be  if  he  were  a dictator. 
1 quite  agree. 

12898.  On  ithe  other  hand  the  com- 
mittee members  will  learn  from  the  officer 
a.nd  using  the  chairman  as  a sort  of 
liaison  between  the  two  sides  you  will  get 
a better  officer  and  a more  effective 
member  than  you  would  if  that  relation- 
ship did  not  exist ; is  that  what  you  are 
frying  to  infer? Indeed  it  is. 

12899.  I thought  it  might  be  that,  be- 
cause I wrote  down  when  Mr.  Vigars  was 
speaking  “Efficiency  versus  democracy- 
false  antithesis  ”,  and  I am  not  sure  that 
you  would  be  right  if  you  contrasted 
efficiency  with  democracy  because  in 
local  government  it  may  very  well  be 
that  admixture  of  democracy  plus  the 
technical  qualifications  of  the  officer  may 
result  actually  in  greater  rather  than  in 
less  efficiency  than  you  would  otherwise 
have.  —But  if  one  follows  that  par- 
ticular line  what  I think  we  are  trying 
to  get  at  in  this  memorandum  is  that 
pure  efficiency  can  always  on  paper  be 
proved  to  be  within  the  province  of  an 
enormous  authority.  We  are  trying  to 
say  that  you  can  still  have  efficiency  but 
with  local  democracy  at  a lower  level 
which  you  cannot  have  the  higher  you 
go  and  the  larger  the  population — Mr, 
vigars:  I did  try  and  emphasise  theoreti- 
cal efficiency,  but  I can  see  you  have 
divined  what  I was  trying  to  say. 
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12900.  On  that  antithesis  you  can 
design  the  most  superb  internal  combus- 
tion engine  but  it  will  not  go  if  you  have 
not  got  any  petrol? Or  a good  driver. 

12901.  There  is  only  one  other  general 
point  I have  to  put  to  you.  You  have 
been  very  helpful  in  not  being  too 
dogmatic  in  your  paper.  We  have 
reached  a stage  now  where  dogmatism 
does  not  ring  any  bells  with  us.  You 
have  put  down  four  possible  alternatives 
for  the  top  body.  You  put  down  really 
the  pros  and  cons,  as  far  as  I can  see, 
on  those  possibilities  in  paragraph  10  on 
page  4.  You  have  really  put  down  five, 
but  I am  ruling  out  No.  3 for  the  moment 
to  bring  it  down  to  four  because  three 
is  really  the  abnegation  of  local  govern- 
ment. Therefore  I am  treating  1,  2,  4 
and  5 as  being  your  possible  recommen- 
dations. The  first  is  ad  hoc  boards  which 
I think  you  reject  for  reasons  I can 
understand.  The  second  one  is  the  joint 
board  which  you  say  is  ill-constituted — 
it  suffers  from  the  evils  of  ad  hoc  boards. 
The  fourth  is  the  single  directly  elected 
county  authority.  No.  5 are  small  inner 
counties  composed  of  approximately  2 
million  each.  Although  I think  you  are 
quite  right,  if  I may  say  so,  in  refraining 
from  dogmatism,  have  you  yourselves 
come  to  any  decision  as  to  which  of  those 

alternatives  you  would  prefer? We 

tend  towards  No.  2,  the  indirectly  elected 
joint  board,  but  I would  emphasise 
“ tend  ” because  I think  we  all  agree  that 
in  some  respects  it  is  the  least  of  evils 
rather  than  the  best  of  all  worlds.  1 
think  in  fact  to  be  perfectly  frank  indi- 
vidually some  of  us  prefer  that  one  a 
little  more  keenly  than  others,  but  that 
is  our  general  conclusion. 

12902.  What  leads  you  to  prefer  that 
to,  for  example,  a single  directly  elected 
county  authority  which  is  in  your  para- 
graph 4? The  main  difficulty  is  in 

making  that  authority  sufficiently  interest- 
ing to  appeal  either  (to  the  member,  to 
the  officer — or  there  possibly  with 
slightly  less  difficulty — and  to  the  elector. 
We  find  it  difficult  to  believe  there  would 
be  a great  deal  of  enthusiasm  for  what 
would  be  a London  Regional  Board. 

12903.  Particularly  when  you  bear  in 
mind  the  subjects  they  would  have  to 
deal  with?  Town  planning  policy  is  of 
great  importance  but  it  is  not  an 
immediately  understandable  electoral 
issue.  The  same  applies  to  overspill  hous- 
ing policy,  teachers’  training  schools  and 


special  schools,  main  sewerage — you  will 
not  get  people  to  vote  about  drains,  I 
suppose — and  fire  brigade.  Is  it  your 
view  that  if  those  are  the  main  subjects 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  top  authority 
you  have  not  got  anything  very  worth 
voting  about  as  a separate  group  of 
issues? Exactly,  yes. 

12904.  And  then  of  course  you  are 
faced  with  the  dilemma  that  if  you  do 
adopt  that  form  and  take  the  view  that 
there  is  not  enough  worth  voting  about 
in  that,  you  have  got  to  find  some  other 
form  of  authority,  and  you  would  rather 
be  honest  and  call  it  the  joint  board 
nominated  than  to  pretend  that  it  was  a 

separate  authority— is  that  it? 1 did 

say  to  be  quite  frank  that  we  have 
slightly  individual  glosses  on  it  .—Mr. 
Bridgeman : I feel  that  part  of  the 
dilemma  you  refer  to  arises  from  the 
use  of  the  word  “ board  ” My  own 
conception  of  this  upper  authority  would 
be  a council  composed  of  members 
elected  by  the  constituent  lower 
authorities. 

12905.  Nominated  by? Yes,  nomi- 

nated by,  from  among  their  ranks,  which 
would  then  hive  off  various  committees 
to  deal  with  these  various  functions. 
That  to  my  mind  is  not  quite  a joint 
board.  A board  is  surely  composed  of 
individuals— experts,  laymen,  call  them 
what  you  like — who-  are  appointed  by  the 
various  authorities  concerned  to  do  a job, 
but  they  never  are  members  of  the  autho- 
rity themselves.  I think  that  is  a mistake 
and  the  indirectly  elected  council  is  the 
upper-tier  authority  from  my  point  of 
view. 

12906.  You  mean  that  “ joint  board  ” 
is  an  ambiguous  term,  it  may  cover 
something  like  a drainage  board,  where 
the  appointee  may  or  may  not  be  a mem- 
ber of  the  local  authority  appointing  him, 
or  it  may  be  an  authority  where  it  is  a 
joint  board  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term 
and  the  members  are  members  appointed 
from  their  own  body  by  the  constituent 
authorities,  but  the  characteristics  of  both 
■referred  to  so  far  are  really  that  they 
axe  exercising  on  behalf  of  each  autho- 
rity but  jointly  functions  which  are 
statutorily  conferred  upon  them  as  the 
business  of  the  local  authority.  Your 
conception — I suppose  this  is  why  you 
say  “ joint  'board”  is  ambiguous — is 
this:  this  joint  board  would  be  invested 
with  its  own  authority,  it  would  have  its 
own  statutory  duties  and  powers  and 
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functions  and  have  its  own  staff  and  it 
would  only  be  joint  in  the  sense  of  .the 
members  of  the  joint  body  instead  of 
being  directly  elected  being  nominated 

by  other  local  authorities? Mr. 

Vigars:  Yes. 

12907.  So  2 and  4 are  really  variants 

of  one  another? Mr.  Bridgeman : 

Yes,  Sir.  The  only  difference  is  .the 
method  of  election.  May  I amplify  this 
on  one  other  point?  That  is  with  regard 
to  paragraph  5,  I think  I feel  a little 
more  strongly  than  my  two  colleagues  on 
this  point.  I feel  that  .the  combination 
of  2 and  5 would  in  fact  provide  the 
answer.  In  other  words,  I think  that  one 
upper  authority  for  the  whole  of  .the  area 
which  is  under  your  review  would  be 
too  immense  and  far  too  diverse  to  be 
able  to  function  with  the  best  efficiency. 

12908.  A characteristic  view  of  Mr. 
Bridgeman  or  anybody  who  comes  from 

the  east  of  the  River  Lea! Yes,  I 

accept  that ! 

Chairman : We  wanted  to  ask  you 
something  about  planning  and  overspill, 
but  I would  like  to  ask  other  members 
of  the  Commission  whether  they  have 
any  general  points  to  put  to  you. 

12909.  Professor  Mackenzie:  Perhaps 
this  is  .the  best  time  to  explore  in  rather 
more  detail  the  implications  of  these  two 
alternatives.  There  are  obvious  difficul- 
ties in  the  representative  system  either 
way,  so  do  not  fake  me  as  criticising 
one  or  the  other.  I suppose  that  there  is 
a certain  division  between  you  about  the 
lower  tier.  There  is  the  possibility  that 
there  might  be  four  counties  in  .the  lower 
tier.  There  is  the  possibility  that  there 

might  be  about  50  boroughs. Mr. 

Vigars:  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

12910.  And  these  alternatives  lead  to 
rather  different  conclusions  about  the 

shape  of  the  upper  tier. Yes.  Under 

5 we  would  envisage  the  same  lower 
organisation  of  most-purpose  authorities. 

12911.  I see. But  there  would  then 

be,  say,  4 upper  tier  authorities,  and  Mr. 
Bridgeman  makes  the  suggestion,  about 
which  I think  Mr.  Finsberg  and  myself 
felt  a little  uncertain  because  of  its 
becoming  a little  unwieldy,  but  as  a 
possible  suggestion  there  would  then  be 
over  that  a joint  council  or  board  for 
the  purpose  of  co-ordinating  6 and  4. — 
Mr.  Bridgeman:  -No.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Professor  Mackenzie  uses  the  word 
“ division  ” between  us.  I think  that  is 
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overemphasising  it.  I merely  said  I felt  t 
more  strongly  about  5 than  my  two  ! 

colleagues.  If  it  can  be  shown — and  I • 

suppose  it  is  possible  that  it  could  be 
sboiwn — that  one  overall  authority  would 
not  -be  too  diverse  or  too  powerful  in 
respect  of  the  functions  which  it  has  to 
do  this  job,  then  I see  no  reason  why  it  ; 
should  not  be  set  up.  But  the  alternative 
to  one  authority  is  4,  which  as  I see 
could  operate  with  more  efficiency  than 
the  one  could  operate  in  its  area.  I am 
not  envisaging  any  cumbrous  over  autho-  j 
rity  over  these  4 because  there  has  to 
be  a geographical  border  somewhere  and 
to  my  mind  there  is  no  need,  for  the  s 
whole  area  to  be  one  geographical  unit,  f 
— Mr.  Finsberg:  I think  the  important  j 
•thing  is  that  there  is  no  division  of 
opinion  in  this,  we  are  all  agreed  that  [ 
•there  shall  ;be  a considerable  number  of  f 
most-purpose  authorities. 

Sir  John  Wrigley:  You  are  all  agreed 
that  there  should  be  only  one  tier  above  ( 
the  borough  level.  In  one  case  you  say 
there  should  be  one  authority  and  in 
the  other  four.  Those  are  the  alter- 
natives? 

12912.  Chairman:  Two  varieties  from  | 
the  one? Yes. 

12913.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  At  no  point 
do  you  get  to  a three-tier  system. — -bio.  | 

12914.  Professor  Mackenzie:  If  you 
had  four  counties,  co-ordination  would 
be  a matter  of  personal  contact  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  Ministries,  not  the 
responsibility  of  any  higher  local  govern- 
ment body. Mr.  Vigars : We  did  men- 

tion the  possibility  of  a joint  consultative 
committee,  and  that  is  what  I meant  in 
referring  to  a third  body,  something  very 
similar  to  the  standing  joint  committee 
of  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  a consul- 
tative committee  to  secure  liaison  on 
certain  matters  but  it  would  not  be  in  \ 
any  sense  a powerful  executive  body,  i 
merely  a consultative  body. 

12915.  Thank  you.  Going  back  to  I 
the  idea  of  a regional  authority  and  I 
about  50  most-purpose  authorities,  if  you  I 
think  of  this  as  being  indirectly  elected 
what  sort  of  size  of  regional  authority 
would  you  contemplate?  I suppose  you 
■start  from  the  proposition  that  it  must 
he  of  a minimum  size  of  50  members? 

: We  suggested  on  the  one  hand  that 

if  there  were  to  be  .one  only  then  it  i 
should  comprise  very  broadly  the  area  j 
within  the  metropolitan  green  belt,  but  I 
that  if  there  were  to  be  several  then  wc  | 
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thought  the  right  size  of  population— 
aind  we  do  not  pretend  there  is  anything 
very  scientific  or  exact  about  it — is  about 
two  million,  which  is  probably  about 
what  you  would  get  dividing  it  into  four 
areas. 

12916.  I am  sorry,  this  is  not  the  point 
1 was  getting  at.  I was  speaking  in  the 
first  place  of  your  joint  Board  covering 
the  population  within  the  green  belt  and 
below  that  simply  about  50 — 45,  I ithink 
is  the  figure  you  give — boroughs  of 
125,000  to  250,000,  I was  trying  to  en- 
visage what  an  indirectly  elected  joint 

board  would  be  like. Mr.  Finsberg : 

We  have  in  mind  probably  two  seats  per 
authority  rather  like  the  American 
Senate. 

12917.  Regardless  of  population? 

I think  it  would  have  to  be. — Mr.  Vi  gars : 
Yes,  although  we  consider  our  lower  tier 
authorities  as  being  in  fact  ias  nearly 
equal  in  population  as  local  sentiment 
allows.  We  do  not  envisage  the  great 
differences  between  the  lower-tier 
authorities  which  there  are  today. 

12918.  And  you  would  be  quite  happy 
to  have  the  two  seats  going  to  the 
majority  party  in  the  lower-tier  authority, 
whichever  the  majority  party  should  be. 
You  would  not  feel  any  urge  for  pro- 
portional representation? No. 

12919.  Because  you  cannot  of  course 
have  proportional  representation  with- 
out a much  larger  council.  But  if  you 
envisage  your  council  of  about  90  mem- 
bers who  would  all  also  be  members  of 
lower-tier  authorities  are  you  not  going 
to  get  into  difficulties  about  needing 
people  who  are  almost  full-time  in  local 
government  if  they  are  to  discharge 
this  kind  of  responsibility?  Presumably 
they  must  be  leading  men  on  their  local 
councils  if  they  are  to  be  effective  repre- 
sentatives on  the  joint  board. Yes, 

that  is  true,  but  we  would  envisage  the 
powers  that  the  joint  board  would  have 
would  be  so  limited  both  in  number  of 
functions  and  also  so  limited  within  each 
function,  being  concerned  only  with 
broad  policy,  that  -we  do  not  think  it 
would  be  impossibly  burdensome.  We 
certainly  recognise  a difficulty  there  but 
it  seems  to  be  there  whatever  one  chooses. 
We  do  not  think  it  would  be  really 
insuperable. 

12920.  It  certainly  faces  any  large 
local  authority,  but  you  do  not  go  on 
to  the  conclusion  that  you  would  need 
payment  of  members  or  some  other 


arrangement  in  order  to  secure  people 

working  at  that  level? We  would 

hope  not,  but  one  would  have  to  see 
what  experience  shows. — Mr.  Bridge- 
man  : I would  say  definitely  not,  because 
surely  the  upper  tier — we  envisage  80 
to  100  members — would  be  provided  with 
80  'to  100  members  who  each  would 
individually  have  to  serve  on  only  one 
of  its  committees.  Possibly  there  may 
be  some  overlapping  and  some  members 
may  have  to  serve  on  two.  And  with 
the  meetings  of  the  council  as  a body, 
these  I do  not  think  would  be  very 
burdensome. 

12921.  Chairman : I imagine  you 

would  try  to  work  it  like  this.  Say  with- 
in your  local  authority  you  had  10  com- 
mittees and  you  had  so  many  people  of 
chairman  timbre — 12,  you  would  then 
keep  ten  of  them  for  the  ten  committees 
and  the  other  two  for  chairmanship  of 

your  own  committees. Mr.  Vigors'. 

That  would  be  the  answer. 

12922.  Professor  Mackenzie : And  you 
do  not  think  that  the  most  elderly  mem- 
bers would  foe  sent  to  the  top-tier 

authority? Mr.  Finsberg:  I do  not 

think  it  is  likely  to  happen  because  again 
looking  at  this  top-tier  authority  the  bulk 
of  the  work  is  bound  to  fall  upon  the 
chairmen  of  the  committees.  I would 
envisage  the  ordinary  member  would  not 
have  to  attend  more  than  four  or  five 
times  a year.  It  could  well  be  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon  which  would  not  rule 
out  people  who  could  not  get  away  in 
the  day  time.  Therefore  I do  not  think 
you  have  the  problem  of  the  committee- 
bagger  who  is  present  in  many  authori- 
ties, and  for  the  other  good  reason  that 
your  second-tier  authority  would  want 
to  make  quite  certain  that  the  person 
putting  ibis  view  up  above  was  of  the 
strongest  possible  calibre.  The  danger 
is  there,  but  I do  not  think  it  would 
materialise. 

12923.  I wonder  if  you  are  not  opti- 
mistic about  the  burden  of  work?  It  is 
not  very  glamorous  work,  but  I suppose 
the  preparation  of  a development  plan 
is  a thing  which  involves  a good  deal 
of  sharp  controversy  in  which  members 

would  be  involved? Mr.  Bridgeman : 

I think  there  is  no  doubt  as  things  are 
at  the  moment  there  is  no  lack  of  able 
people  sufficiently  public  spirited  to  take 
these  jobs,  but  I am  not  sure  they  are 
all  that  uninteresting  in  fact,  Sir.  Town 
planning  in  particular  I think  at  the 
upper  levels  is  a fascinating  subject. 
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12924.  I certainly  think  they  are 
interesting.  I just  thought  Mr.  Finsberg 
was  optimistic  in  thinking  they  were  not 

burdensome? Mr.  Finsberg:  I am 

always  optimistic,  Sir,  but  I do  not  think 
in  practice  once  you  have  got  rid  _ of 
your  first  couple  of  years  work,  setting 
the  pattern,  after  that  the  paper  work 
may  be  burdensome,  but  one  can  get 
through  paper  work  at  one’s  leisure,  and 
the  main  consultation  on  the  type  of 
thing  like  the  development  plan  would 
take  place  first  of  all  between  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  chief 
officer.  It  would  then  be  discussed  in 
broad  principle  by  the  committee  and 
would  then  obviously  be  referred  to  the 
second-tier  authority  for  their  detailed 
conclusions.  They  would  come  back  and 
then  you  would  have  your  controversy 
and  perhaps  lengthy  meetings.  The 
development  plan  is,  after  all,  once  in 
five  years. — Mr.  Vigars : I think  one 
would  hope  too,  that  the  method  of  con- 
sultation would  be  other  than  it  is  today, 
that  it  would  be  upwards  rather  than 
downwards.  What  I have  in  mind  in 
relation  to  the  development  plan — and 
as  a member  of  the  town  planning  com- 
mittee for  the  L.C.C.  I have  just  been 
engaged  in  the  first  quinquennial  review 
—is  that  instead  of  the  present  sort  of 
set-up  where  the  upper  tier  authority  is 
actually  preparing  the  plan,  initiating 
every  detail  iitself,  and  then  having  got 
the  committee’s  proposals  fairly  cut  and 
dried  then  goes  to  the  boroughs  and  says, 
“Is  there  anything  here  of  which  you 
disapprove?  ”, — I would  hope  it  would 
be  the  reverse,  that  the  upper-tier  authori- 
ties would  say  to  [the  lower-tier 
authorities,  “ What  would  you  like  to  see 
incorporated  in  the  development  plan? 
You  present  to  us  your  section  of  the 
development  plan.”  The  upper-tier 
authority  would  be  concerned  only  then 
with  ironing  out  the  difficulties,  with 
amalgamating  them  and  seeing  that 
there  was  a common  policy  running 
through  them  all,  rather  than  its 
initiating,  as  it  does  at  present,  and  I 
would  hope  in  that  way  that  a very  great 
deal  of  the  detailed  work  would  pass 
back  to  the  lower  authority.— Mr.  Bridge- 
man  : One  would  hope  that  as  the  upper- 
tier  members  were  also  members  of  the 
lower  tier,  and  not  as  often  happens  at 
the  moment  perfect  strangers  to  them 
ooncerned  only  with  theiir  own  upper- 
tier  work,  that  more  consultation  and  a 
stronger  pressing  of  the  point  of  view 
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front  below  would  take  place  because  the 
members  would  know  that  they  would 
have  to  face  their  own  lower  authorities 
when  they  got  back. 

1 2925.  Chairman : You  would  not  send 

the  old  and  infirm  for  that  purpose? 

No. 

12926.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Would  it 
not  be  necessary  for  the  itopatier 
authority  to  give  guidance  on  quite  a 
number  of  basic  things  to  the  lower -tier 
lauithority  before  they  set  about  pre- 
ipaning  their  local  plans,  such  things  as 
density,  green  'belts,  main  lines  of  new 
roads  or  improved  roads?  There  would 
be  quite  a lot  of  work  in  the  top-fier 
authority  ito  frame  its  general  policy 
with  knowledge  of  which  each  borough 
authority  could  prepare  _ its  plan  with 
some  reasonable  expectation  of  it  going 
through.  One  would  have  thought  there 
would  be  quite  a lot  of  heavy  work  in 
doing  that  preliminary  work  for  some 
time  to  come,  and  that  it  would  be  rather 
difficult  not  to  have  a fairly  good  com- 
mittee on  that,  otherwise  some  of  the 
boroughs  would  say  to  their  members, 
“Nobody  in  this  neighbourhood  has  j 
been  in  on  the  preparation  of  this  plan." 

Mr.  Chairman,  Sir  John  has  hit  upon 

the  very  point  I was  trying  to  bring  out 
earlier  this  afternoon  on  the  difference 
between  a board  and  an  upper-tier 
council.  You  see,  the  town  planning 
committee  of  the  upper-tier  council  * 
would  have  to  ratify  its  decisions  in  | 
council  and  that  would  obviously  be  the 
opportunity  for  the  members  of  file 
other  areas  who  are  not  on  the  particu- 
lar committee  to  air  their  views  and  per- 
haps get  the  thing  referred  hack  and 
changed  before  it  ever  gets  to  the  lower- 
tier  authority.  I think  that  change 
would  be  covered  by  an  upper  council 
as  opposed  to  an  upper  board  or  series 
of  boards. 

12927.  I was  inclined  to  raise  the 
point  when  you  were  talking  about  a 
joint  board.  The  main  aim  does  rather 
emphasise  its  traditional  association  with 
some  particular  service,  whereas  what  I 
understand  you  really  mean  is  to  create 
a local  authority,  with  a known  name, 
and  with  a specified  list  of  statutory 
services  assigned  to  it  and  with  provisions 
for  it  being  exactly  like  any  other  local 
authority  except  that  it  is  indirectly 
elected  instead  of  directly  elected.  1s 

that  what  you  [have  in  mind? Yes, 

Sir. Mr.  Finsberg:  I am  not  certain  if 
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we  are  completely  clear  on  this  point 
that  Sir  John  made.  I recognise  that 
there  would  be  a considerable  amount 
of  detailed  work  on  the  preparation  of 
the  first  development  plan  for  the  new 
Greater  London  authority.  After  that  it 
is  a revision.  The  work  that  is  now  going 
into  -the  first  quinquennial  cannot  be 
said  to  be  as  great  as  that  which  went 
into  'the  first  development  plan  reviews 
and  the  succeeding  review  would  not  be 
so  great  in  five  years  (or  possibly  longer), 
because  it  might  be  decided  to  make  it 
ten  yeans. 

12928.  I do  not  think  we  feel  any 

certitude  about  that. 1 am  perhaps 

being  optimistic  again. 

12929.  Professor  Mackenzie:  The  only 
other  thing  is  the  question  of  finance.  I 
may  have  missed  a reference  to  finance, 
tout  I wonder  if  you  could  say  a little 
more  about  how  you  envisage  the 
financing  of  this  authority?  Do  you 
think  of  it  as  being  a rating  authority 
or  would  it  simply  precept  on  the  other 
authorities?  Do  you  think  of  any  rate 
equalisation  scheme  throughout  the 
whole  of  its  area  as  within  the  L.C.C. 
area  at  present,  or  were  you  simply 
thinking  it  should  be  left  to  the  normal 
operation  of  the  Local  Government  Act? 

We  started  off  in  our  original 

memorandum  by  dismissing  finance  in 
about  five  lines  because  we  felt  at  that 
stage  that  it  was  somewhat  difficult  for 
us  to  come  ;to  any  firm  conclusion,  but 
we  have  had  a further  look  at  this.  We 
are  agreed  that  there  must  be  a form 
of  equalisation  ; we  do  not  dissent  from 
that.  We  cannot  really  make  up  our 
minds  on  the  amount  of  information 
which  is  available  to  us  what  type  of 
equalisation  scheme  there  should  be,  but 
we  are  satisfied  there  should  be  one  and 
we  are  also  satisfied  that  the  Greater 
London  authority  must  be  a precepting 
authority  not  a rating  authority,  other- 
wise you  would  get  back  to  tine  situa- 
tion where  nine  or  ten  different  boards 
rated  you  and  i.t  was  really  most  -con- 
fusing. So,  simply,  we  think  rate 
equalisation  and  precept. 

12930.  Would  you  -like  to  say  anything 
more  about  the  reasons  which . made  you 
think  -that  equalisation  was  inevitable? 

Yes.  There  are  I think  in  your  area 

105  rating  authorities.  I have  had  some 
figures  prepared  for  me  and  they  show 


on  the  basis  of  1956-57  statistics  that 
an  the  present  L.C.C.  area  with  a popu- 
lation of  about  3£  million  there  is  a 
rateable  value  of  £105  million,  but  in 
the  Outer  London  area  with  76  -rating 
authorities  and  a population  of  5%  million 
the  rateable  value  is  £94  million.  One 
of  the  great  problems  is  .that  many  of 
the  services  which  are  used  in  the  most- 
purpose  authorities  inside  what  I will 
call  for  the  moment  the  existing  county 
boundary  of  London  are  of  course  used 
extensively  by  the  daytime  population 
and  for  that  reason  a degree  of  equalisa- 
tion would  be  equitable  and  indeed  I 
do  not  .think  that  you  could  run 
London’s  services— by  which  I mean 
the  new  authority — unless  you  spread 
the  burden.  I do  not  know  whether 
you  want  me  to  go  into  more  detail  than 
that.  The  only  other  point  I would 
make  on  the  equalisation  part  of  the 
statement  is  -that  the  bulk  of  the  wealth 
of  the  new  Greater  London  authority 
is  obviously  concentrated  in  perhaps  five 
or  six  of  the  present  'London  boroughs. 
I say  five  or  six  because  I recognise — 
again  perhaps  I am  'being  an  optimist — 
the  time  cannot  be  too  far  distant  when 
there  is  complete  abolition  of  de-rating. 
Then  the  docks  and  the  industrial  areas 
— the  Poplars  -of  this  world— would  be 
in  -the  same  position  as  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster  'being  very 
wealthy  and  it  would  be  -monstrous  -for 
them  to  levy  a -rate  of  3s.  2d.  in  the 
pound  leaving  the  outer  parts  in  a diffi- 
cult situation. 

12931.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Do  you 
contemplate  that  when  you  get  your 
boroughs  divided  there  will  be  an  equali- 
sation grant  in  respect  of  borough  ex- 
penditure? Let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
you  will  now  have  assigned  to  the 
boroughs  under  your  distribution  what 
are  now  the  most  expensive  services. — — 
Yes.  As  T see  the  position  there  will 
probablv  be  two  forms  of  equalisation. 
There  will  be  the  form  of  equalisation 
which  will  come  about  'by  the  distribu- 
tion to  the  new  most-purpose  authorities 
of  the  government  block  grant,  and  over 
and  above  that  there  will  be  a distribu- 
tion, an  equalisation,  which  will  probably 
be  based  on  the  .precept  of  the  Greater 
London  authority.  They  may  in  fact 
do  the  working  out  and  include  at  in 
their  .precept,  but  that  is  -obviously  a 
matter  for  speculation  at  this  stage.  I 
think  we  had  envisaged  the  -two  -types  of 
distribution,  the  re-allocation  of  the 
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government  grant  and  a mew  form  of 
equalisation  for  the  authorities  within 
the  areas. 

12932.  One  of  those  will  he  applicable 
all  over  the  country ; the  other  will  he 
peculiar  to  London.  It  will  in  fact  as 
I understand  it  under  your  scheme  only 
relate  to  expenditure  and  services  which 
are  carried  out  by  the  top-tier  authority? 

Yes,  but  the  top-tier  authority  itself 

will  probably  receive  some  grant  from 
the  government  for  some  o<f  the  services. 
I think  the  fire  brigade  at  the  moment 
have  a proportion  of  a block  'grant  which 
is  specifically  allocated  subject  to  review 
by  an  inspector  of  the  Home  Office,  so 
to  that  extent  there  would  be  an  amount 
going  to  the  top  tier. 

12933.  Professor  Mackenzie:  Leaving 
the  regional  authority,  I would  also  like 
ito  be  a little  clearer  about  the  implica- 
tions of  the  .four  county  scheme.  Per- 
haps 'Mr.  Bridgeman  would  'like  to  say 
a word?  I am  not  clear  how  this  works 
as  between  a small  inner  county  and 
three  outer  counties.  What  would  this 
look  like?  Is  it  a reduced  L.C.C.  plus 
Middlesex,  Essex,  and  then  Metropolitan 
Kent  and  Surrey  together  with  a southern 

county? Mr.  Bridgeman : Something 

of  the  sort.  The  inner  authority  would 
in  fact  be  reduced  to  the  five  or  six 
boroughs  which  Mr.  Finsberg  referred  to, 
the  most  wealthy  boroughs,  and  also'  .the 
boroughs  which  received  I would  say  the 
majority  of  the  daily  influx  of  working 
population.  I have  not  come  prepared 
with  regard  to  actual  boundaries,  but  I 
should  have  thought  that  the  remainder 
of  the  area,  should  be  broken  up  into 
three  or  perhaps  four — we  say  'three  here 
— counties  comprising  roughly  the  area 
to  the  south  of  the  centre,  the  area  to 
the  north-west  and  the  area  to  the  north- 
east. Further  than  that  I do  not  want  to 
go  at  the  moment  because  I have  not 
considered  personally  the  actual  division 
of  boundaries  but  I should  have  thought 
that  would  be  the  logical  solution.  Cer- 
tainly the  centre  authority  would  be  re- 
duced ito-  something  like  Kensington, 
Westminster,  St.  Marylebone,  Holborn, 
the  City. — Mr.  Vigars : I would  not 
wish  to  take  up  too  much  of  your  time 
on  this  because  we  did  feel  the  geographi- 
cal boundaries  were  a matter  for  detailed 
study  and  a good  deal  of  research,  but  I 
•think  the  inner  London  would  be  prob- 
ably slightly  larger  than  Mr.  Bridgeman 
mentioned.  I think  the  five  or  six  would 


be  too  small.  I think  it  would  be  some- 
thing between  that  and  the  existing 
L.C.C. 

Chairman:  I think  you  have  made 
your  general  position  quite  plain. 

12934.  Professor  Mackenzie:  I was 

just  exploring  a little  what  the  outer  ring 
of  counties  would  look  like  and  how 
practicable  it  -looked  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  each  having  a natural 
centre,  for  -instance.  Perhaps  it  is  again 
an  Essex  point  of  view,  but  it  is  rela- 
tively easy  -to  see  the  Inner  Essex  county, 
hut  how  do  you  envisage  a county  with 

a centre  at  Croydon? Mr.  Bridge- 

man:  I see  no  reason  why  not;  it 
would  be  something  of  -the  same  shape 
as  Staffordshire. 

12935.  The  main  difficulty  is  a good 
deal  of  the  communications  run  -the  other 

way. -I  think  it  is  (far  more  difficult 

for  Twickenham  ito  become  part  of 
Middlesex.  I would  have  thought  it  was 
not  more  difficult  for  an  .area  stretch- 
ing between  Kingston  and  Eri.th.  The 
north-west  is  the  difficulty  because  the 
lines  all  tend  -towards  the  centre,  where 
Middlesex  Guild-hall  is  at  the  moment. 

1293'6.  Yes,  I was  -going  ito  ask  whether 
your  north-west  county  involved  the 
middle  somewhere  other  than  in  West- 
minister.  -I  think  again  there  will  be 

an  initial  period  of  difficulty,  but  once 
the  area  had  been  defined  and  -a  centre  j 
provided,  perhaps  aro-und  Wembley  or 
Harrow,  the  new  Middlesex  would  be  less 
cumbrous  and  easier  ito-  manage  than  one 
vast  .authority  covering  the  whole  region, 
but  ithat  as  a point  on  which  T do  not 
feel  strongly.  We  felt  in  paragraph  5 
that  we  should  put  forward  all  viewpoints 
and  that  is  my  particular  viewpoint  but  j 
I do  n-ot  feel  terribly  strongly  about  it. 

12937.  Miss  Johnston : Gould  I ask  on 
that  last  point  whether  you  have  con- 
sidered a sort  of  regional  hospital  -board  | 
pattern  instead  of  an  inner  county,  which 
would  be  better  for  communications,  j 

roads  coming  in? Mr.  Vigars:  The  j 

difficulty  there  is  I do  not  think  one 
can  split  up  the  central  London  area  into 
slices  of  an  orange.  I just  do  not  think 
that  is  possible. — Mr.  Bridgeman  : No, 

I do  not  envisage  sectors,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I agree  I think  that  is  impractical. 

12938.  On  the  question  of  the  second 
tier  authority  when  we  have  been  taking 
evidence  from  them  -it  -has  been  quite 
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dear  that  some  appear  to  be  better  than 
others,  and  it  as  not  -a  question  of  size, 
and  it  has  also  been  dear  that  they  are 
much  more  keen  to  take  over  things  they 
have  lost  and  know  something  about  than 
services  they  have  never  done.  A lot  of 
them  want  personal  -health  but  not  so 
many  want  education.  If  your  plan  was 
put  into  practice  and  you  had  your 
second -^tier  authority  of  the  size  you 
suggest,  do  you  think  that  they  would 
attract,  perhaps  some  of  them  which 
are  not  very  strong  at  present  and  would 
not  seem  very  likely  to  take  over  those 
services — do  you  think  they  would  attract 
a new  type  of  member  because  of  the 
different  type  of  services  they  were 
given? Mr.  Vigors : We  would  cer- 

tainly hope  so.  That  is  really  funda- 
mental to  our  proposals.  We  believe  if 
there  were  the  number  and  size  of  lower- 
tier  authorities  which  we  envisage  each 
would  be  strong  enough  and  would  have 
sufficiently  important  and  diverse  func- 
tions to  attract  both  officers  and  members 
of  sufficient  calibre. — Mr.  Bridgeman  : 
Miss  Johnston  spoke  of  experience.  We 
have  to  contrast  here,  I feel,  the  metro- 
nolitan  boroughs  with  the  Outer  London 
boroughs,  most  of  whom,  T would  say, 
and  -indeed  most  of  the  urban  districts 
as  well,  have  had  experience  before  1947 
and  1948,  experience  of  a lot  of  these 
functions,  and  are  therefore  merely 
reverting  to  type.  With  regard  to  the 
type  -of  member  likely  to  be  attracted 
T would  have  thought  that  the  existing 
county  council  members  might  be 
attracted  even  more  strongly  to  the  new 
lower-tier  authorities  than  they  are  at 
present  to  their  county  councils,  because 
the  areas  would  be  smaller  for  their 
personal  services.  T think  -there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  groping  on  the  part 
of  the  members  of  the  present  county 
councils  with  regard  to  the  present 
services,  the  areas  and  populations 
involved  being  so  large. — Mr.  Finsberg : 
Speaking  as  one  who  comes  from  a 
metropolitan  borough  it  seems  as  if 
we  were  one  of  -the  few  who  wanted 
educational  powers.  We  have  no  doubts 
at  all  of  our  ability  to  get  the  type  of 
people  capable  of  running  education. 
That  probably  is  not  general  because  of 
the  difference  of  size  of  the  metropolitan 
boroughs,  but  I should  have  thought  that 
there  is  not  very  much  doubt  that  you 
can  get  the  people  because  you  will  be 
doing  a certain  amount  of  compressing. 


There  will  be  redundant  councillors, 
some  of  whom  ought  perhaps  to  stay 
redundant,  but  there  will  be  some  good 
ones  obviously  who  will  be  surplus  and 
the  ex-county  councillors  as  such  would 
be  suitable  people  to  be  elected  to  the 
second-tier  authority  and  assist  in 
running  these  services  which  perhaps  are 
being  given  for  the  first  time  to  a 
particular  type  of  authority. 

12939.  Mr.  Cadbury'.  In  your  very 
first  words  you  say  that  you  are  an 
independent  research  organisation.  Could 
you  just  describe  the  methods  by  which 
you  work?  Have  you  a staff  or  do 

you  do  it  by  discussion? Mr.  Vigors: 

We  have  no  paid  staff  other  than  a 
secretary  for  correspondence  work,  and 
so  on.  The  research  is  conducted  purely 
by  us  voluntarily  as  individual  members. 
It  is  apparent  to  you  today  in  the  way 
we  have  answered  your  questions.  Mr. 
Hinsberg  has  made  a special  study  of 
finance  and  education  ; I myself  o-f  town 
planning  and  housing : and  Mr.  Bridge- 
man  of  course  is  .particularly  -interested 
in  the  outer  county  aspects  of  the  .prob- 
lem. We  divide  the  work  in  that  way 
and  our  research  is  conducted  in  -that 
wav  and  then  we  meet  for  discussion 
and  hammer  out  a policy  with  which  we 
at  least  broadly  agree. 

12940.  Could  I ask  one  further  ques- 
tion on  this — why  Bow? It  originated 

simply  because  the  founders  of  -the  group 
set  up  the  organisation  first  of  all  in  Bow 
— near  Whitechapel. — Mr.  Finsberg:  I 
think  it  was  the  Bow  and  Bromiley  Con- 
stitutional Club  where  they  first  met. 

12941.  On  this  question  of  the  larger 
authority,  whether  it  be  elected  or  nomi- 
nated, we  as  -a  Royal  Commission  are 
precluded  from  considering  such  things 
as  transport,  police,  water  or  hospitals. 
I should  be  interested  to  know  whether 
in  your  search  for  more  interesting  and 
worth  while  functions  which  would  be 
of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  a direct 
election  you  have  considered  whether 
some  of  .those  functions  which  are  now 
run  by  boards  could  be  re-absorbed,  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  most  of 
them,  if  not  all  of  them,  are,  within  this 

framework  of  local  government? Mr. 

Vigors:  This  was  a topic  that  came  up 
from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  our 
discussions  -but  we  thought  we  ought  not 
to  come  to  any  very  firm  conclusions 
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about  it  for  the  reason  you  have  men- 
tioned, that  we  recognised  it  was  outside 
the  terms  of  reference. 

12942.  Mr.  Vigars,  you  are  looking  at 
the  question  of  town  planning  and  we 
have  had  it  put  .to  us  that  the  same 
authority  when  planning  the  roads  ought 
to  have  some  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  public  transport  which  will  use  the 
roads.  I asked  the  first  part  of  the  ques- 
tion as  if  it  was  just  to  give  weight  to 
an  elected  body,  but  have  you  considered 

it  from  a functional  point? 1 feel 

strongly  on  this  because  at  present  the 
LjC.C.  as  the  planning  authority  has 
practically  no  power  at  all  in  the  traffic 
and  transport  fields,  and  it  would  be 
laughable  if  it  were  not  so  sad  that  the 
authority  that  is  responsible  for  planning 
in  the  broad  sense  of  roads  and  com- 
munications and  the  body  responsible  for 
major  highway  improvements  has  no 
power  whatever  over  the  traffic  which 
is  to  use  them.  For  example,  when  we 
were  considering  the  proposal  for  the  use 
of  the  Kingsway  subway  as  a kind  of 
underpass  from  the  Embankment  to 
Kingsway  various  alternative  design 
features  were  possible  according  to  how 
it  would  be  used  by  the  traffic..  We  had 
in  mind  that  there  might  be  tidal  flows 
of  traffic  morning  and  evening  in  differ- 
ent directions,  and  so  on,  but  we  as  a 
council  had  to  consider  our  plans  in 
relation  to  that  subway  quite  divorced 
from  those  considerations  and  we  have 
in  fact  tried  to  design  it  in  suoh  a way 
as  to  fit  the  maximum  possible  number 
of  -traffic  schemes  which  might  be  devised 
for  if,  but  it  is  an  extraordinarily  hit- 
and-miss  way  of  designing  a highway 
improvement. 

12943.  We  are  continually  told  what  is 
all  right  for  the  rest  of  the  county  is  not 
necessarily  all  right  for  Greater  London. 

I shall  be  asking  another  question  on  -the 
question  of  the  lower-tier  authorities. 
But  in  looking  at  the  very  large  units 
of  local  government,  some  of  the  largest 
county  boroughs  plan  and  construct  their 
roads  and  run  the  municipal  transport. 
There  may  be  good  reasons  for  saying 
that  London  is  too  big  for  that,  but  I 
would  be  glad  to  know  whether  you 
have  actually  considered  these  problems 
in  comparison  with  other  areas  of  the 
country.  You  obviously  have  considered 
the  difficulties,  but  are  there  reasons  why 
if  it  works  in  Glasgow  or  Birmingham  it 
should  not  work  in  London? Mr. 


Vigars : If  Mr.  Cadbury  is  referring,  for  j 
example,  to  the  possibility  of  transferring 
the  London  Passenger  Transport  Board 
to  an  upper-tier  authority,  and  I must 
say  here  that  I am  expressing  personal 
views  because  this  is  something  to  which 
we  did  not  pay  a great  deal  of  attention 
because  we  thought  it  was  outside  your 
terms  of  reference,  my  personal  view  is 
that  that  would  not  be  possible  for  the 
reason  that  the  area  which  it  serves,  the 
area  of  commuting  is  such  that  the  upper- 
tier  authority  would  have  to  be  quite 
unwieldy  to  cover  that  area.  It  would  in 
fact  have  to  be  very  much  larger  than 
the  area  which  lies  within  your  terms  of  S 
reference 

12944.  That  I think  is  a perfectly  fair  j 
answer,  but  I wanted  to  ask  if  you  had  f 

thought  about  it. 1 would  like  to  say  j 

that,  in  principle  and  so  far  as  it  were 
technically  possible,  certainly  we  would  \ 
like  to  see  as  many  as  possible  f 
of  these  services  at  present  run  by  \ 
ad  hoc  boards  brought  within  the  j 
local  government  framework.  That 
I cannot  emphasise  too  strongly.  But  S 
the  degree  to  which  that  tis  technically  | 
possible  in  London  in  relation,  for  | 
example,  to  transport  is  something  about 
which  I would  not  like  to  be  dogmatic 
because  we  have  not  given  it  study.  My 
own  personal  view  is  that  in  regard  to 
transport  it  would  not  be  possible.  I 
imagine  in  respect  of  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Board,  which  is  a smaller  area,  it 
might  be  possible,  and  if  so  I would  like 
to  see  it,  and  again  the  hospital  boards. 

12945.  In  all  other  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment there  is  a watch  committee, 
which  in  my  experience  causes  a lot  of 
local  interest,  and  .the  chairman  of  the 
watch  committee  is  quoted  in  the  local 
Press.  Now  that  does  not  happen  in  j 
local  government  in  London  because  the  | 
metropolitan  police  are  in  the  type  of 
organisation  which  I.  think  is  your  No.  3, 
This  is  no  opinion  of  mine  and  we  have 
had  no  evidence  on  it  at  all,  but  it  did 
seem  to  me  that  in  looking  at  a Greater 
London  authority  one  could  ask  “ Why 
in  London  are  there  reasons  which  make 
it  impossible  for  local  government  to 
look  after  that  function,  whereas  in  other 
areas  local  government  does  look  after  ! 

it?  ” Mr.  Finsberg : There  is  of 

course  the  City  Corporation  who  have 
their  own  police  force  not  subject  to  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  when  we  were  con- 
sidering the  Hampstead  evidence  we 
wanted  to  put  something  in  about 
the  metropolitan  police  and  the  fact  that 
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there  ought  to  be  some  form  of  demo- 
cratic control,  buit  we  refrained  from 
that  because  we  knew  that  you  were  not 
allowed  to  discuss  it.  But  if  you  are 
going  to  plan  roads  you  ought  to  be  in 
the  position  of  having  some  close  con- 
sultation and  chance  of  advising  the 
police  authority.  In  an  ideal  situation  I 
think  water  and  police  and  hospitals 
should  come  in.  Transport  I do  not 
think  can  because  there  is  the  question  of 
private  enterprise  versus  municipal  buses, 
tubes  and  the  like,  but  apart  from  that  we 
did  not  go  into  detail  and  they  are  purely 
personal  views. — Mr.  Bridgeman  : May 
I say  that  possibly  it  is  just  as  well  we 
did  not  consider  this  point  because  I 
differ  completely  on  the  question  of  trans- 
port? I think  it  is  not  only  necessary 
but  desirable  that  the  London  Transport 
organisation  should  be  broken  up  and 
the  centre  part  of  it  be  given  back  to  the 
upper-tier  local  authority.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  we  have  not  considered  these  points 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  police  I 
also  tend  to  differ  from  my  colleagues, 
in  that  I feel  that  special  considerations 
of  traffic  may  be  an  overriding  factor  as 
far  as  the  central  government  is 

concerned. 

12946.  Chairman : Could  you  tell  me 
which  Metropolitan  Borough  or 

Boroughs  Bow  and  Whitechapel  are 

situated  in? Mr.  Vigors : I think  they 

are  in  Poplar  and  Stepney. 

12947.  Mr.  Cadbury : On  the  question 
of  the  size  of  what  you  describe  as  most- 
purpose  authorities,  which  under  any 
system  I think  you  recommend,  I think 
your  figures  were  125,000  to  250,000.  We 
have  heard  on  a good  many  occasions 
that  in  London  that  is  too  small  for  some 
of  the  functions  which  you  suggest  might 
be  carried  out  by  these  smaller  authori- 
ties, and  we  have  put  to  a good  many 
witnesses  this  quite  simple  question:  is 
there  a special  reason  in  London  why 
some  of  the  more  personal  services, 
health,  welfare,  children  and  also 
education,  which  are  in  the  rest  of  the 
country,  which  the  Government  policy 
for  the  rest  of  the  country  says  can  be 
carried  out  by  a county  borough  of 
100,000  upwards,  cannot  be  carried  out 
in  the  Metropolitan  area?  We  have 
heard  plenty  of  reasons  why,  there  are 
special  reasons — catchment  areas,  divi- 
sional boundaries,  and  so  on — but  I 
should  be  very  interested  to  know  why 
you  fixed  on  those  figures  and  whether 
you  feel,  having  achieved  a figure  of  that 


size,  the  units  are  large  enough  to  carry 
out  all  these  functions  except  the  top 
tier  ones  you  mention,  and  that  there 
are  no  special  reasons  in  the  built-up 

area  why  they  should  not  do  so? Mr. 

Vigors:  I myself  would  answer  that 
question  this  way,  that  in  the  more 
•sparsely  populated  parts  of  the  country 
it  is  desirable  on  other  grounds  to  have 
authorities  with  a fairly  small  population 
in  order  that  they  should  be  reasonably 
compact.  It  is  rather  for  that  negative 
reason,  that  an  authority  of,  say,  75,000 
•to  100,000  is  entrusted  with  greater 
powers  and  carries  them  out  with 
reasonable  ability.  But  I would  suggest 
that  if  the  geographical  situation  is  such 
that  you  can  have  a larger  lower-tier 
authority  then  that  is  desirable,  and 
clearly  in  Lodon  the  geographical  situa- 
tion is  such  that  you  can.  It  is  a some- 
what negative  viewpoint,  although  not  for 
that  alone.  I would  suggest  also  that 
certain  of  the  functions  which  have  to  be 
carried  out  are  much  more  expensive  in 
London  than  they  are  elsewhere.  There 
are  special  social  problems  and  other 
reasons  why,  quite  apart  of  course  from 
expensive  site  values  and  so  on,  services 
are  more  expensive  in  London  than  else- 
where. For  that  reason  also  I think  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a larger  authority  so 
that  its  financial  resources  are  greater. 

12948.  To  take  two  specific  examples 
which  are  well  within  your  bracket,  the 
County  Borough  of  Southampton  has 
about  160,000  people  in  it,  and  the 
Borough  of  Hackney  has  the  same 
population.  In  your  view,  just  for  the 
sake  of  argument  we  will  take  Hackney 
by  itself,  it  is  large  enough  under  your 
bracket,  do  you  see  any  reasons  why 
Hackney  should  not  be  entrusted  with 
the  same  sort  of  responsibility,  except 
the  few  you  mentioned  for  the  top-tier,, 

as  Southampton? Not  at  all,  no 

indeed,  that  is  our  argument,  that  they 
should  be. — Mr.  Bridgeman : I would 
go  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I think 
Mr.  Vigars  would  agree  here,  that  the 
upper  limit  was  fixed  precisely  because 
of  the  need  in  the  personal  services  for  a 
compact  administration  which  could  in 
fact  render  a personal  service. 

Chairman : We  now  move  on  I think 
to  the  special  services.  I am  afraid  I 
shall  have  to  ask  you  if  you  will  excuse 
me  at  3.45,  I promised  months  ago  to 
address  a student  body  at  Cambridge 
tonight,  but  I think  other  members  of 
the  Commission  will  want  to  ask  you 
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things  about  planning  and  education,  and 
so  forth,  so  may  we  go  on  to  that  stage 
now? 

12949.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Just  before 
we  come  to  that,  may  I put  a question 
arising  out  of  paragraph  14  of  your 
memorandum?  You  say  you  like  to 
have  boroughs  for  most-purpose  authori- 
ties between  125,000  and  250,000 ; you 
then  go  on:  “We  stress  that  existing 
boundaries  should  be  retained  as  far  as 
possible ; local  pride,  tradition  and  com- 
munity interests,  where  they  exist,  are 
not  things  to  be  discarded  for  the  sake 
of  ‘ tidiness  ' or  equality  of  size  May 
wie  ask  for  your  assistance  as  to  where 
you  would  tip  -the  balance  when  you  look 
at  the  present  distribution  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  London  and  in  the  surround- 
ing areas?  You  will  know  from  your 
observation  that  there  are  quite  a con- 
siderable number  of  authorities  which 
are  80,000  to  120,000 ; as  it  so  happens 
they  are  below  your  minimum,  but  at 
the  same  time  you  draw  attention  to  the 
importance  of  preserving  boundaries  and 
taking  advantage  of  local  pride.  If  you 
amalgamate  two  of  them — and  they  are 
very  often  next  door — you  would  pro- 
duce an  authority  which  is  well  above 
your  limit,  it  might  sometimes  be 
200,000.  Can  you  give  us  any  guide  as 
to  what  your  feelings  are?  To  what 
extent  should  we  take  advantage  of  local 
loyalty,  to  what  extent  must  you  secure 
the  minimum?  You  see,  your  two  para- 
graphs are  rather  difficult  to  read  to- 
gether, when  you  look  at  the  existing 
local  government  of  the  London  area. 

-Mr.  Vi  gars : I would  not  think,  Mr. 

Chairman,  with  respect,  that  they  are 
quite  so  difficult.  The  present  boroughs 
are  in  many  cases  somewhat  artificial. 
You  asked,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  Step- 
ney and  Poplar,  I believe  to  some  extent 
they  are  themselves  artificial  in  fact,  be- 
cause they  are  made  up  of  the  much 
older  and  more  traditional  areas  of  Bow, 
Whitechapel  and  so  forth. 

12950.  Chairman : Perhaps  a better 
illustration  would  be  one  you  gave  in 

your  own  paper,  Wandsworth. 

Exactly,  and  I do  not  believe  that  those 
are  incompatible.  I am  conscious  that 
I am  to  some  extent  dodging  Sir  John’s 
question  by  suggesting.  . . . 

12951.  You  will  be  brought  back  to 

it,  I think! That  is  why  I tried  to  do 

so  myself,  in  anticipation. 


12952.  Sir  John  Wrigley ; I am  putting 
the  question  in  the  hope  that  you  will 
realise  that  in  interpreting  these  prin- 
ciples you  do  leave  us  with  a somewhat 

difficult  task. Difficult,  but  I believe 

in  fact  if  one  studied  the  map  with  these 
two  aims  in  view,  the  actual  points  of 
conflict  would  be  very,  very  few,  if  indeed  I 
there  were  any  at  all.  If  one  really  had  \ 
to  make  this  choice,  if  it  were  absolutely  { 
inescapable,  'then  I think  we  would  j 
plump  for  the  minimum  size,  but  I really  j 
believe  that  within  that  fairly . large  { 
bracket  which  we  give,  and  bearing  in  j 
mind  the  very  artificial  boundaries  which  j 
there  are  at  present,  the  occasions  almpst  ( 
on  which  a dilemma  would  arise  would  f 
be  very  few. — Mr.  Finsberg:  I do  not  j 
think  any  of  us  would  particularly  worry,  | 
Sir,  abo-ut  crossing  the  .present  county  f 
boundary,  because  I am  perfectly  certain  ! 
with  the  exception  of  Kent,  where  you  j 
still  have  “ Men  of  Kent  ” and  “ Kentish 
Men”,  there  is  really  no  county  pride 
which  would  be  hurt  so  much.  Mr. 
Cadbury  .mentioned  the  itwo  examples  of 
Hackney  and  Southampton ; we  believe 
there  jis  a community  spirit  ithere,  but  at 
the  same  itime  we  would  be  perfectly 
happy,  in  ithe  interests  of  getting  some-  f 
thing  more  effective,  to  sink  that  by  I 
having  perhaps  part  of  Hampstead  taken  j 
away  .and  pant  of  Hendon  grafted  on.  I | 
think  the  pride  can  still  be  retained  while 
at  the  same  time  having  a more  work-  j 
able  boundary.  I do  not  really  think  the 
paragraphs  are  as  difficult  in  (the  end  as 
perhaps  they  seem  on  first  reading. 

(At  this  stage  the  Chairman  left,  and 
Sir  John  Wrigley  .took  the  chair) 

12953.  Sir  John  Wrigley : We  really  jf 
are  right  in  thinking  that  you  regard  the  [ 
125,000  ito  250,000  as  the  more  -important  I 
thing? Mr.  Vigors:  Yes. 

12854.  And  the  paragraph  about  local  I 
pride  would  be  interpreted  within  those 
limits? Yes. 

12955.  May  I just  ask  you  a question 
relating  to  planning  and  highways,  or 
planning  and  'traffic  ; your  top-tier  axitho-  : 
rity  has  been  assigned  the  duty  of  pre- 
paring the  Development  Plan.  The 
Development  Plan  will  presumably  show 
at  any  rate  the  main  lines  of  traffic  and 
the  main  lines  of  important  new  roads. 
Do  you  .put  on  the  regional  authority  or 
on  the  borough  authority  the  responsi- 
bility of  carrying  out  road  works  and 

paying  for  it? On  to  the  lower- tier 

authority. 
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12956.  I thought  that  was  so,  hut  I 
just  wanted  to  confirm  at — with  I suppose 
in  some  way  or  another  an  obligation 
to  carry  out  when  required  roads  which 
are  marked  in  the  Development  Plan? 
Yes. 

12957.  The  point  I have  in  mind  is 
that  there  may  be  a through  road  which 
goes  .across  a borough  without  'being  of 
very  .much  interest  to  the  particular 
borough.  If  it  is  part  of  a long  stretch 
of  road  .presumably  .the  machinery  must 
secure,  if  you  give  the  executive  autho- 
rity to  the  borough,  that  the  'borough 
must  somehow  or  other  be  obliged  to 
carry  out  its  .part  of  the  road  work  when 

the  operation  is  due? Yes,  we  did 

consider  whether  it  might  be  necessary 
to  have  some  sort  of  default  .powers 
vested  in  the  upper-tier  authority,  and 
we  think  that  possibly  it  might  be  neces- 
sary at  least  formally  to  reserve  such 
default  powers,  but  we  can  hardly  en- 
visage that  they  would  ever  really  have 
to  be  exercised. 

12958.  I was  not  thinking  of  going  so 
far  as  that,  having  had  some  experience 
of  it.  But  you  would  put  an  obligation 
on  the  borough  authority  to  carry  out 
roads  which  form  -part  of  the  Develop- 
ment Plan? Certainly. — Mr.  Bridge- 

man:  May  I say  with  regard,  to  roads, 
Sir,  that  any  trunk  road  or  any  through 
road  would  presumably  remain  a 
Ministry  road  as  it  is  at  .present,  _ the 
borough  would  merely  act  as  the  Minis- 
try’s agent,  and  surely  any  .powers  of 
default  or  powers  to  require  a road  to 
be  built  to  a certain  specification  and  so 
on  would  be  in  the  -Ministry’s  hands,  as 
indeed  they  are  at  the  moment. 

12959.  There  are  roughly  three  types 
of  road,  are  there  not:  there  are  what 
you  call  'the  little  district  roads,  which 
are  the  -local  highway  authority’s 
responsibility;  there  aTe  the  three  cate- 
gories of  classified  roads  which  have 
been  county  responsibilities  outside 
county  boroughs  ; there  is  the  trunk  road, 
which  is  a Ministry  road  until  you  come 
to  the  boundary  of  the  County  of 
London.  Am  I right  in  thinking  that 
what  you  are  -asking  is  that  the  trunk 
road  should  be  a trunk  road  all  the  way, 
now  you  have  created  a London  regional 
authority,  that  all  other  roads  which  are 
noit  trunk  roads  should  be  borough 
councils’  responsibilities  for  execution 

and  payment?- Mr.  Vi  gars  : Certainly 

as  regards  all  those  which  are  not  trunk 
roads,  we  agree,  Sir,  with  what  you  are 


suggesting.  As  regards  those  which  are 
at  present  outside  the  county  trunk  roads 
and  which  might  if  the  system  were 
extended  within  the  county  be  expected 
to  be  trunk  roads,  we  feel  I think  a little 
less  certain.  We  see  some  advantages  in 
making  the  lower-tier  authority  respon- 
sible for  all  road  works,  whether  ito  trunk 
roads  or  county  roads.  On  the  other 
hand  again,  we  see  advantages  in  the 
Ministry  retaining  control  over  trunk 
roads,  which  would  then  be  extended  to 
the  centre,  and  the  lower-tier  authority 
acting  as  agents  only.  But  frankly,  from 
my  own  view,  I think  the  distinction  as 
not  perhaps  all  that  important,  so  long 
as  it  is  clearly  established  that  the  actual 
execution  of  the  works  is  the  job  of  the 
lower-tier  authority,  whether  as  agent  in 
regard  to  trunk  roads  or  in  its  own  right, 
all  the  execution  is  to  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  lower-tier  authority  and  the 
upper-tier  authority  is  concerned  only  in 
relation  to  the  broad  plan. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Broadly  speaking  the 
lower-tier  authority  spends  the  money 
and  the  upper-tier  authority  really  does 
not  have  to  spend  any  money  on 
highways? 

12960.  Mr.  Cadbury : It  is  quite  clear 
that  there  is  a major  problem  in  the  roads 
of  London,  whatever  form  they  take, 
and  I should  be  interested  to  know  where 
you  feel  that  the  sort  of  work  which  has 
been  carried  on  by  the  Nugent  Commit- 
tee, which  is  a joint  committee  between 
the  London  Counity  Council  and  the 
Ministry,  would  be  done  in  the  new 
pattern  which  you  envisage?  Would  it 
be  the  upper  tier’s  responsibility  to  plan 
and  budget — this  is  really  why  I raise  it 
now_for  the  huge  expenditure  which  is 
obviously  coming  to  London  in  any  case? 

It  happened  ithat  I was  myself  a 

member  of  the  Nugent  Committee.  I 
think  the  general  framework  in  that 
respect  would  probably  have  to  be  what 
it  is  today,  because  the  Government 
grant  plays  so  large  a pant,  the  75  per 
cent,  grant  in  respect  of  Class  1 roads, 
that  the  Government  is  bound  to  retain 
a very  close  control  over  expenditure, 
much  as,  as  a passionate  advocate  of 
local  government,  I would  like  to  see  that 
the  other  way,  but  I think  one  has  got 
to  recognise  that  as  practical  reality. 

12961.  You  see,  in  an  area  nearly  com- 
parable in  size,  not  quite  in  population, 
which  I know  in  Birmingham  all  the 
initiative  has  come  from  the  local 
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authority  and  their  rate  of  spending  as 
far  as  I can  see  is  about  three  times  that 
for  London,  and  their  needs  possibly 
not  so  great.  I am  only  interested  to 
know  really,  in  the  pattern  of  govern- 
ment for  the  future  which  you  are 
recommending,  where  that  sort  of 
initiative  is  coming  from?  If  you  say 
this  is  a Government  job,  it  is  so  big 
anyhow,  then  would  it  be  Government 
plus  top  tier  authority,  or  Government 
plus  the  'lower  (tier  authority?  I am 
intensely  interested  in  this  problem,  and 
for  example  the  Standing  Surveyors’ 
Joint  Committee,  have  done  a great  deal 
of  thinking  about  it.  Does  this  sort  of 
thing  come  best  from  the  'bottom,  or 
right  from  (the  top,  and  where  does  your 
new  'body  come  in  between  the  lower - 

tier  and  the  Government? 1 think  the 

fatal  fault  in  the  present  set-up  is  the 
complete  divorcement  of  planning  from 
traffic  responsibility.  At  present,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  the  London  County 
Council  is  the  planning  authority  and 
major  road  work  authority,  but  has  no 
powers  at  all  in  respect  of  actual  traffic 
control,  such  matters  as  one-way  streets, 
unilateral  parking,  the  provision  of  car 
parks  and  all  those  allied  matters.  I 
would  envisage  in  the  structure  which  we 
are  advocating  that  the  upper-tier 
authority  would  have  as  it  were  planning 
or  policy  powers  in  relation  to  traffic 
as  well  as  in  relation  to  town  planning 
and  roads,  but  that  here  again  the  actual 
execution  of  that  policy  would  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  lower-tier  authority, 
and  I do  not  think  that  is  in  any  way 
an  artificial  division,  I think  it  is  one 
which  would  in  practice  work  out  quite 
naturally  and  feasibly. 

12962.  You  do  not  think  that  the 
pattern  you  are  suggesting — I gather  you 
are  critical  of  the  present  position — will 
inherit  those  sort  of  factors  which  make 

London  very  slow  moving? No,  I 

think  (the  present  difficulty  is  that  none 
of  the  executive  authorities  have  sufficient 
policy  powers.  The  whole  structure  as 
too  complex,  because  you  have  the 
Metropolitan  Police,  the  Minister  advised 
by  'his  London  and  Home  Counties 
Traffic  Advisory  Committee,  with  now 
added  committees  such  as  the  London 
Transport  Users’  Committee  and  the 
London  Travel  Committee.  You  are 
having  one  ad  hoc  body  after  another 
•superimposed  on  the  local  government 
structure,  and  we  spend  all  our  time 


commuting  from  one  of  these  com- 
mittees to  another,  and  the  _ advice 
which  they  all  give  again  spends  its  time 
commuting  from  one  committee  and  one 
authority  to  another,  whereas  if  (the 
powers  were  concentrated  as  to  policy 
in  the  upper-tier  authority,  and  as  -to 
execution  in  our  lower-tier  authority , 
then  we  .believe  we  would  make  some 
progress. — Mr.  Finsberg : Under  the  set- 
up which  we  envisage,  the  new  top-tier 
authority  will  itself  of  course  be  manned 
by  lower-tier  people,  therefore  there  will 
be  much  closer  contact  between  the 
people  who  make  policy  and  the  people 
who  have  to  execute  it,  and  I think  many 
of  (the  frustrating  delays  will  disappear 
because  of  that  very  fact. 

12963.  I am  most  anxious  that  you 
should  not  think  I see  any  daylight  m 
.this  problem,  I am  merely  trying  to  draw 
from  you  the  picture  which  you  see  for 
ijhe  future,  and  you  really  feel  that  me 
two  tiers,  which  are  not  unlike  the 
present  two  tiers  except  that  ithey  spread 
over  a wider  area  and  that  the  lower 
.tiers  will  presumably  be  stronger  and 
more  adequate,  will  be  sufficiently 
flexible  and  have  a sufficient  range  or  a 
sufficient  vision  to  see  through,  this 

complex  problem? Yes,  I would  have 

thought  so,  because  at  the  moment  your 
second-tier  authority  has  no  incentive  Jo 
do  anything  big  in  the  way  of  traffic 
because  it  never  has  any  members 
directly  on  a body  which  is  in  fact 
carrying  out  these  things ; no  borough 
directly  appoints  to  the  London  ana 
Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, they  are  merely  sent  by  the 
Standing  Joint  Committee,  or  by  the 
London  County  Council . Under  our 

proposed  set-up  ithey  would  in  fact  be 
drawn  from  the  upper-tier  authority, 
which  is  itself  a lower-tier  creation.  I 
think  there  is  more  prospect  of  getting 
something  done  under  this,  which  does 
to  a certain  extent  fend  to  marry  the 
two  tiers,  whereas  the  present  system 
seems  to  divorce  them  dm  at  least  three 
ways. 

12964.  We  have  had  it  suggested  on 
more  than  one  oocasion  that  the  real 
answer  is  to  break  np  .London  into  a 
series  of  county  boroughs,  a series  of 
Croydons  if  you  like,  in  order  that  there 
should  be  a .much  simpler  pattern  of 
.government.  What  X iwanit  to  be  quite 
sure  of  is  the  degree  to  which  your  top- 
tier  and  lower-tier,  .plus  the  Government, 
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plus  the  police,  plus  all  the  London 
Transport,  are  going  to  differ  materially 
from  the  -present  pattern,  which  I gather 

you  think  is  not  satisfactory? Mr. 

Vigors  '.  I think  it  is  because  of  the 
inadequacies  of  the  present  pattern  from 
the  -point  of  view  of  structure  and  finance, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  multiplication 
of  these  ad  hoc  bodies.  Once  you  get 
a structure  which  is  itself  rational  and 
Strong,  then  I believe  the  necessity  for 
these  ad  hoc  bodies  will  disappear,  and 
by  a concentration  of  powers  in  a struc- 
ture such  as  we  are  advocating  there  will 
come  a solution  to  the  problems. 

12965.  Sir  John  Wrigley : May  I put 
a problem  almost  on  the  mechanics  of 
this?  As  I understand  it,  you  have  a 
clear  division  between  the  top  tier  and 
the  lower  tier — I am  not  sure  that  those 
are  really  the  right  words  to  use,  but 
they  are  convenient — in  as  much  as  it  is 
the  lower  tier  which  is  going  to  carry 
out  the  works  and  pay  for  them,  and 
it  is  the  top  tier  which  is  going  to  decide 
in  regard  to  major  roads  what  really 
ought  to  be  done.  'How  is  that  going 
to  operate  when  one  must  assume  that 
there  will  be  some  overall  limit  on  -the 
amount  of  capital  expenditure  on  roads, 
as  on  other  services?  It  might  be  fairly 
easy  to  say  (that  so  many  millions  a year 
for  -the  next  three  or  -four  years  can  be 
spent  on  London  roads,  those  London 
roads  will  include  from  the  boroughs’ 
point  of  view  the  unclassified  roads,  the 
three  kinds  of  classified  roads,  leaving 
out  the  arterial  trunk  roads  for  the 
moment.  A certain  number  of  those 
roads  may  be  marked  by  the  planning 
authority  as  necessary  from  their  point 
of  view,  and  other  road  improvements 
may  -be  of  a much  more  local  character. 
Do  you  contemplate  that  the  top-tier 
authority  will  have  put  on  the  plan  the 
road  work  it  thinks  ought  to  be  done, 
that  it  will  then  put  some  order  ot 
priority  on  them,  and  tell  certain 
boroughs  that  road  “A”  which  goes 
through  three  or  four  boroughs  has  got 
to  be  done  in  the  next  year  or  two?  Is 
that  how  you  contemplate  it  working? 

Exactly,  yes. — Mr.  Bridgeman : In 

other  words,  Sir,  the  upper  tier  would 
act  properly  as  a planning  authority,  not 
only  for  traffic. 

12966.  Your  -borough  council  will  then 
say:  “Our  stretch  of  road  is  going  to 
cost  us  £200,000 ; we  have  really  only 
got  about  £250,000  for  all  our  roads  ”? 


You  rely  on  the  customary  process  of 
negotiation  for  that  sort  of  thing,  but 
.that  is  your  general  plan? Yes. 

12967.  Mr.  Cadbury : On  the  financial 
point,  a good  many  of  these  roads — for 
instance,  north  from  the  docks  .through 
some  of  the  Essex  or  Metropolitan 
boroughs  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  docks,  but  in  order  to  clear  the  traffic 
out  of  the  docks,  and  south  of  the  River 
you  have  going  through  Greenwich 
traffic  which  does  not  either  start  or 
finish  in  Greenwich — may  give  rise  to 
considerable  financial  difficulties,  surely,1 
because  although  it  may  be  very  impor- 
tant for  London,  it  may  be  very  undesir- 
able for  the  borough.  We  have  heard 
a good  deal  in  -the  Metropolitan  area  of 
Surrey  about  the  disadvantages  of  putting 
the  Brighton  Road  through  individual 
districts  in  Surrey.  They  axe  all  unani- 
mous that  it  should  go  through  the 
other  fellow’s  district.  That  is  a trunk 
road,  but  so  much  of  this  road  problem 
does  -not  either  start  or  finish  in  the 
borough  which  may  be  mostly  concerned 
with  making  -the  roads  in  -that  borough. 

But  surely,  Sir,  it  is  just  that  sort  of 

road  which  at  .the  moment  is  a Ministry 
o-f  Transport  road  and  attracts  grant,  and 
presumably  under  the  new  structure  it 
would  continue  to  be  so.  I wonder  if  .in 
fact  we  are  not  .perhaps  over-emphasising 
the  problem,  because  surely  if  the  Min- 
ister is  going — and  he  will  do  in  the  end, 
if  he  wants  to— is  going  to-  build  a trunk 
road  from  A to  B,  passing  through 
several  boroughs,  that  really  -is  going  to 
attract  grant,  and  we  should  only  have 
difficulties  as  regards  planning  where,  as 
Mr.  Cadbury  has  just  said,  everybody 
wants  the  road  to  go-  somewhere  else. 

12968.  Sir  John  Wrigley : That  is  why 
I was  a little  surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Vigars 
saying  that  you  had  an  open  mind  about 
whether  (trunk  roads  would  still  con- 
tinue to  be  made  by  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  or  could  be  done  by  the  local 

authorities  and  paid  for  by  them. Mr. 

Vigars : I suggested  that  was  a compar- 
atively -technical  point,  because  -in  any 
event  it  .Is  going  to  be  the  lower  her 
authority  who-  is  actually  going  to  carry 
out  ithe  work. 

12969.  I was  thinking  of  the  financial 
point.  Mr.  Bridgeman  is  making  the 
point  that  the  answer  -to  Mr.  Cadbury’s 
question  is  that  the  kind  of  roads  about 
which  the  difficulty  was  -being  put  were 
trunk  roads  and  being  paid  for  100  per 
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,cen.t  and  .therefore  it  would  be  all  right. 

I was  therefore  nather  surprised  that 
you  were  .saying  that  you  were  by  no 
means  sure  that  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port ought  to  ipay  100  per  cent.— Per- 
haps I would  be  slightly  overstressmg  it  if 
T said  I .thought  the  difference  between  75 
per  cent,  and  100  per  cent,  was  marginal, 
one  cannot  of  course  ignore  a 25  .per 
cent  grant,  but  one  should  not  1 think 
minimise  the  faot  that  there  is  a 75  per 
cent,  grant  in  any  event.  I must  say  with 
respect,  Sir,  that  I do  not  see  any  par- 
ticular difficulty  here.  I think  what  ;we 
are  proposing  in  regard  to  the  planning 
of  roads  is  very  little  different  from  what 
it  is  ait  .present,  in  that  -it  is  the  London 
County  Council  in  conjunction  wnth  ithe 
Minister  who-  determine  at  present  the 
position  and  .the  programming  of  major 
roads  within  the  .London  County.  UndeT 
what  we  are  proposing  it  will  be  again 
the  upper  tier  authority,  again  with 
Ministerial  approval,  which  will  deter- 
mine precisely  those  things.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  the  detailed  execution  of  the 
work,  together  with  the  detailed  traffic 
■arrangements  in  regard  to  the  'traffic 
which  is  going  to  use  the  roads,  will  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  lower  tier. 

12970.  Yes,  I think  X understand  what 
your  system  is,  and  if  I .may  say  so  it  is 
a clearer  division  of  duties  than  exists  at 
the  present  time.  All  I was  -raising  was 
the  point  -that  unless  there  is  some  pro- 
vision you  may  find  it  difficult  to  put  ait 
-over  with  a relatively  small  poor  local 
authority  which  finds  a major  road  com- 
ing night  through  -the  middle  of  its 
borough,  in  which  it  has  very  little  local 
interest  and  costing  what,  to-  the  rate- 
payer-even the  25  per  cent,  of  it  would 
seem  a considerable  amount  of  money. 

il  would  not  have  thought,  Sir,  that 

difficulty  would  arise  quite  the  same  in 
London,  for  this  reason : even  an  unban 
motorway  with  no  points  of  access  for 
the  local  -borough  is  none  the  less  of  very 
great  benefit  to  that  borough  in  bleeding 
off  all  the  through  'traffic.  Of  course 
sometimes  I .agree  there  are  mixed  views, 
-one  does  get  certain  views  from  .traders 
and  so  on,  about  the  merits  of  -bleeding 
off  the  through  traffic,  but  I -think  the 
broad  view  in  any  borough  is  that  the 
through  traffic  in  such  a highly  built-up 
area  as  London  has  somehow  got  to  be 
-taken  out  of  the  present  network. 

12971.  Mr.  Cadbury'.  I thought  the 
Nugent  Committee  had  discarded  that? 


-Only  on  grounds  of  finance,  Sir.  j 

The  only  point  I was  seeking  to  make  : 

is  that  I think  there  is  such  a difference 
in  such  a highly  built-up  area,  in  that 
a local  borough  would  recognise  the 
worth  even  of  a very  limited  access 
motorway,  or  even  such  a road  as  -the 
West  Cromwell  Road,  and  therefore 
would  not  be  averse  to  spending  its  25 
per  cent,  quota  on  it. — Mr.  Finsberg: 

And  for  which  it  would  receive  benefit 
under  the  equalisation  scheme,  if  it  was 
in  fact  as  you  said  a poor  borough. — 

Mr.  Bridgeman : May  I make  one 

general  point,  Sir,  in  answer  to  a ques- 
tion which  Mr.  Cadbury  posed  a few 
minutes  ago?  From  a general  point  of 
view  -the  difference  surely  that  we 
envisage  is  that  the  lower-tier  authority 
shall  be  looked  upon  as  the  local 
authority.  At  the  present  moment — and 
this  is  particularly  marked  an  Govern- 
ment Departments — the  tendency  is  to 
look  upon  the  upper-tier  authority  as  the 
local  authority,  and  in  my  view  particu- 
larly in  the  personal  services,  that  is 
completely  wrong.  That  I think  is  one 
of  the  planks  of  our  platform. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : We  rathe^  try  no-t 
to  use  the  words  “ upper  ” and  “ lower  * 
•tier,  but  it  as  difficult  to  -think  of  some- 
thing else  in  conversation,  is  it  not? 

12972.  Mr.  Cadbury:  On  planning,  I 
think  what  you  suggest  is  very  clear,  the 
provisions  of  the  Development  Plan 
should  be  done  by  the  top-tier  authority, 
and  I gather  you  think  that  roughly 
Part  III  planning  powers  should  be  con- 
ferred on  -the  lower-tier  authority  as  of 

right? Yes,  we  make  a very  strong 

point  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman  ; any  service 
which  goes  to  -the  lower --tier  authority 
must  in  our  opinion  of  necessity  be  con- 
ferred of  right.  That  is  particularly 
applicable,  I feel,  to  planning,  to  the 
carrying  out  of  Part  III  of  the  Town, 
and  Country  Planning  Act. 

12973.  One  could  go  into  variants  of 
that,  they  are  almost  unlimited,  but  1 
would  rather  go  to  the  question  of  the 
powers  of  the  upper-tier  authority,  and 
in  order  to  test  your  view  on  this  I 
must  put  forward  what  I must  emphasise 
is  a quite  hypothetical  case.  It  is  fairly 
obvious  that  the  densities  as  envisaged 
by  Abercrombie  will  have  to  be  very 
considerably  varied,  and  I am  going  to 
put  the  point  that  the  upper-ifcier 
authority  might  decide  that,  rather  than 
increase  the  densities  any  more  at  the 
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centre,  a considerable  increase  in  density 
is  desirable  at  the  perimeter.  I want  to 
make  it  quite  clear,  this  is  not  a proposal 
of  mine,  dt  is  just  something  which  might 
happen.  From  what  we  have  heard  from 
the  representatives  of  the  district  councils 
at  the  perimeter,  that  would  be  very 
strongly  resisted  by  those  district  councils 
— they  live  in  very  nice  places  and  they 
do  not  want  the  densities  increased.  I 
am  going  to  assume  that  the  all-over 
need,  and  the  climate  of  public  opinion, 
reverse  that  decision.  What  would  you 
propose  as  a method  of  ensuring  that 
the  plan  of  the  major  or  top-tier 
I authority  was  carried  out  intelligently 
and  expeditiously  by  the  lower  tier 
authorities,  who  may  be  assumed  to 

oppose  it? In  exactly  the  same  way 

as  it  occurs  at  the  moment,  Sir.  The 
Minister  is  the  arbiter  after  all  in  the 
County  Development  Plan,  and  he  has 
to  arbitrate  at  the  moment  wherever 
there  is  a boundary,  whether  it  be 
between  county  boroughs  or  between 
counties.  One  would  think  that  if,  as 
Mr.  Cadbury  has  posed  the  question, 
public  opinion  and  the  overall  need  as 
seen  by  the  Government  was  an  over- 
riding factor,  and  density  had  to  be 
increased  at  the  perimeter,  one  would 
think  that  the  Minister  already  has  suffi- 
cient powers  to  insist  on  that  and  (to 
if  insist  in  fact  that  the  lower-tier  authori- 
| ties  carry  out  what  amount  to  his 
| instructions. 

12974.  I can  quite  see  that  the  Minis- 
ter, in  the  hypothetical  case  I put  for- 
ward, might  come  down  on  the  side  of 
the  Development  Plan  and  say : “ Yes, 
I uphold  that  recommendation  for  in- 
creasing the  density  at  the  perimeter”. 
That  does  not  ait  all  mean  that  that  will 
be  carried  out  .by  the  local  authority  who 
will  have  the  operating  of  the  Part  III 
planning  .powers  and  will  have  a good 
deal  to  do.  with  the  development  which 

takes  .place  there. Mr.  Vigars : I 

would  have  thought  with  respect  that 
certainly  the  machinery  would  be  there 
for  it  happening.  I appreciate  there  might 
I I3®  friction,  but  I think  you  were  assum- 
ing that  the  climate  of  .public  opinion 
was  such  that  that  friction  would 
gradually  ... 

Sir  John  Wrigley : May  I try  and 
envisage  what  seems  to  happen  in  this 
case,  if  I understand  it  correctly?  The 
top-tier  authority  decides  as  a matter 
of  policy  at  the  time  when  it  is  going  to 
make  the  plan  .that  certain  changes  in 


density  ought  .to  be  incorporated  as  a 
part  of  the  plan  in  a particular  borough  ; 
under  your  system  the  borough  is  re- 
sponsible for  really  submitting  its  idea  of 
the  .plan,  but  you  did  say  that  the  county, 
the  authority  we  have  in  mind,  the 
regional  .authority  if  you  like,  would 
give  directions  on  important  matters  of 
policy ; and  if  the  .borough  did  not  in- 
corporate something  iq  its  plan  which 
broadly  corresponded  to  the  region’s 
desire,  .the  region  itself  would  put  it  in. 
When  the  .plan  was  submitted  to  the 
Minister,  there  would  no  doubt  be 
opposition  by  the  borough,  and  an  in- 
quiry. The  plan — let  us  assume  the 
regional  one — the  .plan  then  becomes 
operative ; when  an  individual  applies 
for  permission  to  develop  in  accordance 
with  the  approved  plan,  if  the  borough 
authority,  continuing  obstinate  if  you 
like,  rejects  an  application  which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  .plan,  the  applicant 
then  has  a right  of  appeal  to  the  .Minis- 
ter, and  if  the  Minister  has  approved  the 
plan  presumably  the  applicant  will 
usually  win.  Is  that  not  what  would 
happen? 

12975.  Mr.  Cadbury.  I had  an 
example  in  my  mind  in  asking  that 
question.  In  my  own  county  borough 
there  is  an  area  which  corresponds 
roughly  to  Hampstead,  known  as  Edg- 
foa&ton,  which  has  had  .a  very  loiw  density. 
The  City  said : “ We  shall  be  requisition- 
ing land  for  housing,  unless  the  owners 
of  that  area  are  willing  to  treble  the 
density  for  .development  and  get  on  with 
it  ”.  That  is  all  within  one  local  .autho- 
rity’s power,  and  it  has  been  accepted 
with  goodwill,  and  that  plan  is  in  fact 
in  operation.  It  will  take  some  time  to 
do  it.  I wanted  to  know  what  teeth 
the  upper-tier  authority  which  you 
recommend  would  have  for  insisting,  as 
in  fact  -the  City  of  .Birmingham,  the 
County  Borough,  has  insisted,  that  a 
scheme  which  looks  quite  good  as  a plan 
can  in  fact  .be  put  into  operation,  because 
•I  ;a.m  only  Teally  trying  to  test  your 
theory  of  a really  working  plan  between 
the  upper  .and  lower  .tier,  where  there 

might  toe  a conflict. Mr.  Bridgeman\ 

I see  that,  Sit,  and  surely  the  answer  is 
that  the  upper-tier  authority  as  ithe  plan- 
ning authority  as  regards  the  Develop- 
ment Plan,  the  quinquennial  review,  the 
toiwn  map,  and  indeed  the  Minister’s 
statement  that  goes  with  the  quinquennial 
plan,  and  the  execution  of  that  plan 
which  in  effect  is  a Part  III  .power  is 
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permissive.  The  key  to  it : a»  sorely  b the 
nlan  itself,  because  if  the  plan  is 
approved  by  the  top-tier  authority  and 
by  the  Minister,  and  it  says  that  in 
Kstriot  X there  will  be  a density  of  120 
to  the  acre  willy-nilly,  then  the  tower-tier 
authority  as  indeed  happens  now  has  no 
right  to  turn  down  a plan  from  a 
Hevelooer  which  puts  in  a density  of  120, 
“S  /does  so  the  developer 

has  a right  of  appeal. 

12976  You  see,  Birmingham  has  so 
very  much  more  power  in  ensuring  that 

the  plan  for  the  suburban  area  of 
Edgbaston  shall  really  operate,  because 
it  threatens  to  requisition  for  redevelop- 
ment if  the  developers  are  not  prepared 
T get  on  with  the  job.  One  can  carry 
an  analogy  too  far,  but  I cannot  help 
thinking  that  there  might  be  a weakness 
in  your  scheme  as  between  an  upper-tier 
and  a lower-tier  authority,  and  that  the 
progress  which  I think  everyone  wants  to 
see  in  the  development  of  the > whole  area 
might  be  held  up  because  of  the  nature 

of  the  machinery. Mr.  Finsberg.  Is 

there  not  one  flaw  in  that?  I know  little 
about  planning,  but  there  is  one  flaw 
there  surely,  for  even  if  the  County 
Borough  of  Birmingham  wish  *°  J”1 1 a 
compulsory  purchase  order  on  these  too 
perties  in  Edgbaston,  the  owners  have  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Minister,  so  the 
County  Borough  is  still  not  the  fuU 
master  in  its  own  house  any  more  than 
under  our  proposal. 

12977.  I may  say  that  the  thing  has 
bean  done  there  with  a lot  of  good  will 
on  all  sides,  but  there  are  these  powers 
bv  which  the  authority  can  ensure  that  a 
higher  density,  which  I think  everybody 
agrees  is  desirable,  should  actually 

operate. Mr.  Vigars:  I would  suggest 

that  the  key  to  the  matter  surely  is  that 
the  local  authority  can  only  admit 
development  by  private  applicants  and 
can  only  develop  itself  within  the 
standard  laid  down  by  the  upper-tier 
authority. 


“ not  above  so  many  persons  per  acre  ”, 

is  it  not? No,  I think  not,  Sir.  With 

respect,  I think  the  densities  are  within 
reasonable  margins  not  merely  maxima 
but  standards,  that  is  quite  clear, 
certainly  as  administered  at  present  by 
my  own  authority,  the  London  County 
Council.  If  we  receive  an  application 
for  a development  at  density  below  the 
standard — which  is  a standard,  not  a 
maximum — we  would  refuse  it,  and  we 
very  often  do  .—Mr.  Bridgeman : We 
work  to  the  maximum,  Sir,  not  to  the 
standard.  That  is  probably  a difference 
in  policy  between  one  authority  and 
another. — Mr.  Vigars:  1 can  certainly 
see  obvious  scope  for  friction,  but  I atn 
afraid  whatever  structure  one  has  there 
is  that.  I do  not,  with  respect,  see  quite 
the  danger  which  Mr.  Cadbury  posed. 


12978.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I .think  there 
may  be  one  hole  in  that.  I am  not  ques- 
tioning the  general  validity,  but  let  us 
assume  that  a series  of  people  came 
forward  with  proposals  to  develop  the 
land  at  densities  which  were  below  the 
maximum  figures  prescribed.  Under  the 
distribution  of  responsibility,  I imagine 
it  would  still  be  within  the  discretion  of 
the  planning  authority  to  approve  .those 
proposals.  The  usual  method  is  to  say 


12979.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I am  most 

anxious  to  try  and  get  from  you  answers 
to  these  problems,  but  progress  is  always 
hindered,  is  it  not,  if  you  have  too  many 

doorways  to  go  through? Yes. 

12980.  Professor  Mackenzie:  Could 

I just  take  this  up  from  the  housing 
policy  point  of  view?  The  issue  which 
is  arising  is  that  you  are  proposing  an 
authority  which  separates  policy  from 
execution.  There  is  at  the  moment  a 
two-tier  structure  where  there  is  some 
separation  between  policy  and  execution, 
and  some  overlap  between  them.  That 
structure  is  one  of  the  main  os11®68  of 
friction  that  we  come  across,  and  before 
one  thinks  of  designing  another  division 
between  tiers  one  has  to  explore  pretty 
carefully  what  its  implications  are  on 
this  dividing  line.  I wonder  very  much 
about  housing.  You  have  referred  to 
overspill  housing  policy.  I think  there 
are  two  things  about  this : housing  de- 
velopment and  housing  tenancy.  First, 
oh  the  actual  ownership  and  develop- 
ment of  housing,  do  I take  it  you  mean 
that  within  your  regional  boundary  alt 
the  existing  housing  would,  after  some 
complicated  financial  settlement  pass  to 
the  control  of  what  you  call  the  local 
authority? Certainly,  yes. 

12981.  Which  would  become  the  hous- 
ing authority  within  that  area?  The  re- 
gional authority  would  be  the  overspill 
authority,  in  that  it  would  be  the  only 
authority  with  power  to  erect  houses,  I 

suppose? No,  we  go  considerably 

further  than  that.  We  suggest  that  the 
function  of  the  upper  tier  authority  in 
this  sphere  would  be  merely  to  ascertain 
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the  requirements  of  the  local  authorities 
and  to  negotiate  on  their  behalf  with 
overspill  reception  areas  for  the  alloca- 
tion as  it  were  of  the  overspill  to  the 
reception  area.  Having  once  done  that, 
then  the  actual  execution  of  the  housing, 
the  actual  building  of  the  houses,  would 
be,  we  would  hope,  in  fact  carried  out 
under  nomination  agreements  by  the  re- 
ception authority,  or  if  they  were  not 
willing  to  do  that  then  by  agency  agree- 
ment by  the  lower-tier  authority.  In 
other  words,  the  lower-tier  authority 
would  have  executive  housing  powers 
not  only  within  its  own  area,  but,  pro- 
vided it  conformed  to  the  policy  and 
allocation  so  to  speak  of  the  upper-tier 
authority,  it  would  also  have  executive 
powers  outside  its  area  in  the  reception 
area. 

12982.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Outside  the 

regional  area? Outside  the  regional 

area,  yes,  although  we  would  much 
prefer— and  this  is  partly  a question  of 
national  housing  policy — we  would  hope 
that  such  housing  would  be  carried  out 
by  the  reception  authority,  as  indeed  is 
done  at  present  under  nomination  agree- 
ments with  London  County  Council,  and 
that  the  overspill  authority  would  be 
merely  nominating  tenants  for  those 
houses.  We  would  hope  in  fact  that 
there  would  be  no  actual  housing  con- 
struction work  carried  out  outside  the 
area  by  an  authority  inside  the  area,  but 
where  that  for  one  reason  or  another  did 
not  prove  possible  then  we  see  no  objec- 
tion to  the  lower  tier  authority  having 
those  extra-territorial  rights. 

12983.  To  whom  do  you  look  to  secure 
what  is  really  necessary  in  these  long 
term  movements,  a concurrent  move- 
ment of  industry  and  housing? There 

might  have  to  be  the  same  sort  of  pub- 
licity and  liaison  and  negotiating  centre 
at  the  upper  tier  as  there  is  at  present 
in  the  London  County  Council ; but  it 
would  be  merely  a co-ordinating  and 
negotiating  authority.  The  actual 
shifting  of  populations  and  the  actual 
nomination  of  tenants,  of  individual  per- 
sons as  distinct  from  overall  numbers, 
would  be  the  job  of  the  lower  tier 
authority. 

12984.  Professor  Mackenzie:  This 

begins  to  raise  my  second  poiint,  about 
tenancies.  Of  course  the  strongest  case 
for  the  London  County  Council  pool  of 
houses  is  that  it  enables  a housing  list 
to  be  constituted  for  a very  wide  area, 


so  that  needs  are  taken  into  consideration 
without  regard  to  boundaries.  Certainly 
my  first  reaction  is  that  if  you  have  an 
area  in  which  there  is  no  L.C.C.  housing 
list,  there  are  simply  the  separate  housing 
lists  for  the  enlarged  Metropolitan 
boroughs,  there  will  be  very  big  differ- 
ences between  one  borough  and  the  next, 
and  that  this  will  be  accentuated  if  some 
boroughs  fall  heir  to  very  large  L.C.C. 
housing  estates  and  others  do  not.  In 
faot,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  have 
some  sort  of  pool  of  tenancies  in  the 
hands  of  your  regional  authority,  both 
within  the  region  and  also  because  of  this 

problem  of  export?- There  are  clearly 

advantages  to  that,  which  we  have  con- 
sidered, but  we  wonder  whether  the 
advantages  are  not  at  present  over- 
emphasised, and  really  is  there  any  more 
difficulty  between  shall  we  say  Hammer- 
smith and  Poplar  than  there  is  between 
Hammersmith  and  Chiswick?  The  one  at 
present  has  access  to  the  pool,  the  other 
has  not ; the  one  is  within  the  same 
overall  authority,  the  other  is  not.  There 
are  great  intitial  problems  in  any  of  these 
things ; that  is  a major  difficulty,  and  it 
may  be  that  we  are  perhaps  oversimply- 
fying  those  initial  problems,  though  we 
do  indeed  recognise  them,  but  we 
believe  that  once  the  initial  problems  are 
overcome  then  we  see  comparatively  little 
difficulty  in  what  we  are  proposing. 

12985.  Sir  John  Wrigley  : Do  I under- 
stand this  rightly,  that  your  idea  is  that, 
say,  Bermondsey,  which  cannot  build 
enough  houses  in  its  own  area,  should 
have  power  to  build  houses  in  Wands- 
worth?  No.  Within  the  built-up 

area — here  again  of  course  it  depends 
upon  the  size  you  finally  decide  upon— 
in  what  I would  call  the  built-up  area 
it  is  unlikely  that  there  would  be  any 
need  or  possibility  of  development  by  one 
lower-tier  authority  in  the  area  of 
another,  because  lit  is  already  so  highly 
developed. 

12986.  Yes  and  no,  that  is  just  what 
the  London  County  Council  has  been 
doing  in  London,  is  it  not,  building  in 
those  areas  which  although  built-up  are 
capable  of  redevelopment  at  a profit — I 
do  not  mean  financial  profit,  at  a profit 
in  space — and  housing  there  people  from 
other  boroughs  where  there  is  no  room 
for  building? 1 think  generally  speak- 

ing, Sir,  that  process  has  come  to  an 
end.  One  thinks  of  places  such  as  the 
Roehampton  Estate,  and  so  on,  but 
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generally  speaking  I think  that  process 
has  come  to  an  end. 


12987.  It  might  easily  happen  still,  you 
know,  in  some  parts  of  London.—- 
Yes,  I was  going  on  to  say  that  we  do 
not  rule  out  -the  possibility,  and  we  would 
not  deny  the  power  ito  one  local  authority 
to  build  in  the  area  of  another. 

12988.  Do  I understand  that  in  your 
view  when  the  houses  have  been  built 
they  would  then  be  transferred  to  the 
borough  in  whose  area  they  would  go? 

1 think  that  would  be  so,  yes.  We 

certainly  would  not  want  a continual 
colony— Mr.  Finsberg : Although  the 

cases  are  possibly  isolated,  Sir,  it  is  true 
that  at  the  moment  the  London  County 
Council  is  not  the  only  body  m London 
which  builds  outside  its  own  boundaries. 
We  in  fact  in  Hampstead  have  a housing 
estate  outside  the  County  borough. 

12989.  Having  said  that,  I think  you 
are  the  only  Metropolitan  borough. 

Are  we?  I did  not  know.— Mr.  Vigors-. 
The  City  Corporation,  Sir,  I think. 

Sir  John  Wrigley.  The  City  Corpora- 


tion, yes. 

Mr.  Cadbury  : And  as  between  Surrey 
districts  there  is  quite  a lot  of  over- 
lapping. We  are  talking  about  the 
Greater  London  area. 


12990.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I cannot  help 
thinking  that  when  yon  say  one  could 
expect  voluntary  agreement  between  local 
authorities  in  the  majority  of  cases,  m 
this  kind  of  operation  that  is  ratner 

optimistic. Mr.  Bridgeman : Does  it 

not  come  back  to  planning  again  in  the 
first  place.  Sir,  and  if  the  planning  is 
done  properly  to  start  with  many  of  these 
other  problems  will  fall  into  place. 

12991.  Planning  would  indicate  that 
land  was  to  be  residential  land  at  a cer- 
tain amount  of  density,  but  planning 
would  not  indicate  by  whom  the  develop- 
ment was  to  be  carried  out  generally, 

would  it? No,  Sir,  that  is  true.— Mr. 

Vigors'.  You  referred,  Sir,  to  a sentence 
in  our  footnote  at  the  bottom  of  page  3. 
I would  like  to  emphasise  how  that  sen- 
tence ends : “ . . . with  the  M inister  to 
act  as  final  arbiter  where  difficulties 
arise  ”,  therefore  when  Hammersmith  for 
example.  . . . 


12992.  It  was  really  the  words  “ volun- 
tary agreement”. Mr.  Finsberg'.  It 

could  have  been  in  quotes— Mr.  Vigors: 
I accept  that  there  is  bound  to  be  friction, 


but  I do  not  believe  that  friction  would 
be  any  more  than  arises  at  present  (a) 
from  the  overlapping  in  housing  powers, 
and  ( b ) from  the  present  exercise  Of 
extra-territorial  powers  by  the  London 
County  Council. 

12993.  I am  still  not  quite  clear  about 
your  overspill  movement,  about  the  j 
movement 'of  industry.  Would  you  say  [: 
that  there  should  be  some  co-ordinated  B 
action?  The  sort  of  difficulty  I have 
in  mind  is  this  : let  us  assume  there  is 
an  industry  in  some  central  borough, 
Shoreditch  if  you  like,  which  is  not  un- 
willing to  move,  and  very  few  of  the 
employees  of  the  industry  really  live  in 
Shoreditch  but  live  mainly  in  other 
boroughs.  Who  really  is  going  to  pro- 
vide the  motive  force  which  encourages 
that  industry  to  move,  and  conducts  the 
pretty  complicated  negotiations  to  get  the 
industry  moved  and  to  ensure  that  either 
a sufficient  number  of  their  old  employees 
are  going  or  that  other  people  will  go, 

and  from  where? Mr.  Bridgeman: 

Do  you  mean  to  another  spot  within  the 
area,  Sir? 

12994.  No,  I mean  overspill,  London 
to  Swindon,  or  whatever  the  place  Is.—— 

Mr.  Vigors:  These  moves  as  you  know 
arise  out  of  the  exercise  of  planning 
powers  usually,  planning  powers, 
which  would  under  our  proposal 
be  vested  in  the  lower-tier  authority,  | 
therefore  it  is  the  lower-tier  authority  | 
generally  who  would  be  aware  of  a situa-  j 
tion  under  which  a factory  could  be 
persuaded  to  move,  or  was  obliged  to 
move  by  reason  of  some  particular  exer- 
cise of  planning  powers,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  the  lower-tier  authority  which 
would  initiate  the  action. 

12995.  The  borough? The  borough. 

12996.  Mr.  Cadbury : You  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  industry  would 
probably  be  rerated.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  it  may  alter  the  policy  of  ( 
local  authorities  to  the  retention  or 
attraction  of  industry  when  the  rateable 
value  of  industry  is  increased.  It  is 
always  assumed  I think  that  everyone  is 
quite  clear  that  both  industry  and  com- 
merce should  be  decentralised,  but  when 
you  give  it  to  your  local  authority  who 
will  have  its  eye  on  the  rate  level,  would 
there  be  a danger  that  the  overall  policy 
might  be  agreed  and  then  the  individual 
local  authorities  might  have  a different 
policy? — — Mr.  Finsberg:  You  get  back 
again,  do  you  not,  to  your  default  powers. 
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to  your  agreement  on  your  original  plan, 
which  again  I must  stress  is  agreed  to  by 
the  second-tier  authorities  by  virtue  of 
tiheir  being  the  people  who  man  the 
upper  tier.  That  I think  is  the  essential 
difference  which  allows  us  to  start  with 
a completely  new  outlook,  because  you 
do  not  have  that  at  the  moment. 

12997.  Miss  Johnston:  I would  like 
to  ask  you  whether  you  have  considered 
the  difficulties  which  would  arise  at  any 
rate  for  a period,  owing  to  the  siting  of 
buildings  which  has  been  done  by  the 
earlier  upper  authorities  without  regard 
to  boroughs ; I mean  buildings  such  as 
schools,  and  there  may  be  institutions 
for  old  people,  which  have  a large  catch- 
ment area  and  would  be,  I think,  a great 
burden  ito  run,  and  in  one  or  two  cases 

possibly  health  centres. Mr.  Vigors: 

In  regard  to  the  latter,  I would  suggest 
it  is  largely  a transitional  problem,  in 
that  the  larger  homes  and  institutions 
■of  that  kind  are,  I think,  by  general 
agreement  on  the  way  out.  Therefore 
there  might  be  a special  transitional  prob- 
lem there  which  would  need  some  special 
machinery  to  deal  with  it.  In  regard 
to  schools,  there  again  it  is  an  initial 
problem,  there  is  a very  great  initial 
problem,  which  would  gradually  lessen — 
of  course,  that  is  very  long-term.  I 
envisage  that  as  new  schools  were 
planned  and  built  there  would  gradually 
be  conformation  to  the  new  local 
government  structure,  but  that  would  be 
over  a period  of  40  to  50  years,  I appre- 
ciate, and  within  that  period  there  would, 

I think,  have  to  be — again  I am  sorry 
if  the  Chairman  thinks  I am  optimistic 

there  would  have  to  be  a great  measure 
of  agreement  between  neighbouring 
authorities. — Mr,  Finsberg:  Which  one, 
of  course,  has  at  the  moment  in  institu- 
tions such  as  the  Polytechnics,  which 
are  nominally  under  the  financial  control 
of  the  London  County  Council,  but  out- 
county  students  have  contributions  made 
on  their  behalf,  in  the  Polytechnic 
of  which  I am  a governor,  also  by 
Hertfordshire  and  Middlesex.  I do  not 
■think,  as  far  as  schools  are  concerned, 
there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  a method 
of  letting  children  from  one  local 
authority  district  go  to  another.  At  the 
moment,  of  course,  even  with  the  so- 
called  divisions  in  the  present  set-up,  it 
;is_  by  no  means  certain  that  children 
will  in  fact  find  themselves  at  schools 
in  their  own  divisions  in  all  cases. — 


Mr.  Bridgeman:  I can  see  no  difficulty 
over  education,  because  that  export  and 
import  goes  on  ito  a great  extent  in  the 
outer  London  area,  and  I think,  too,  with 
the  problem  of  schools  you  must 
remember  that  the  divisional  system 
imposed  from  above  has  only  been 
working  for  a number  of  years  within 
the  central  area  which  covers  half  the 
population,  and  outside  that  any  school 
which  was  built  more  than  ten  years  ago 
is  in  its  natural  population  centre 
already,  because  the  previous  education 
authority  was  there. 

Sir  John  Wrigley:  I think  if  we  had 
been  discussing  this  item  first  I should 
not  have  made  my  comments.  You  see, 
it  is  a difference  of  subject  matter,  and 
so  on. 

12998.  Miss  Johnston : In  view  of 
what  you  say  about  there  being  no 
difficulty  in  going  to  another  area,  is  it 
not  a little  illogical  to  leave  special 
schools  with  an  upper- tier  authority? 

Mr.  Finsberg:  Perhaps  we  ought  to 

have  defined  special  schools  more 
closely.  The  type  of  things  we  had  in 
mind  were  schools  for  deaf  mutes,  where 
the  catchment  area  would  really  have 
to  be  so  wide  that  in  fact  you  might 
have  to  combine  20  or  30  of  the  local 
authority  areas  in  order  to  get  a properly 
run  deaf  mute  school.  Perhaps  we  should 
say  special  special  schools. 

12999.  It  would  mean  employing 
medical  staff,  on  a very  small  scale,  by 
the  upper-tier  authority,  which  is  other- 
wise impersonal? It  would,  for  that 

sort  of  thing,  which  is  very  limited.  It 
might  well  be  done  *by  secondment  from 
the  local  authorities,  as  is  done  at  the 
moment ; some  of  the  Deputy  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  in  the  London 
boroughs  do  part  of  their  time  in  the 
London  boroughs  and  the  rest  with  .the 
County  Council.  That  sort  of  thing 
might  be  operated  in  these  very  limited 
cases. 

13000.  The  thing  which  has  been  sug- 
gested _ should  be  with  the  top-tier 
authorities  and  which  you  have  not 

included  is  the  ambulance  service. 

Mr.  Vigors:  I think  we  envisaged  .that  it 
would  be  transferred  to  the  hospital 
administration. — Mr.  Finsberg:  We  may 
have  left  that  'One  out,  we  did  think 
about  it. — Mr.  Vigors:  We  seem  to  have 
omitted  that  from  our  memorandum. 
Certainly  that  would  be  our  intention. 
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13001.  Professor  Mackenzie:  I want 
ito  be  quite  clear  about  (these  remarks 
on  education,  which  I did  not  completely 
follow.  The  regional  authority  would 
be  an  education  authority,  *t  would  own 
and  manage  its  own  establishments,  it 
would  not  be  policy-making,  it  would 
actually  be  responsible  for  execution 
within  the  rough  field  which  you  name 
here,  further  education,  teacher  training 
and  the  more  specialised  special  schools. 

Mr.  Finsberg : It  is  the  very  limited 

things  of  teacher  training,  the  colleges 
of  advanced  technology,  and  the  deal 
mutes,  but  nothing  else. 

13002.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  You  do  not 

mean  all  further  education? No, 

colleges  of  advanced  technology  rather 
than  polytechnics,  I put  it  that  way. 

13003  Then  I think  we  have  come  to 
the  end  of  our  questioning.  We  have 
very  much  appreciated  the  talk  we  have 


had  with  you  and  your  readiness  to 
answer  questions,  and  I (think  we  have 
•been  relieved  to  find  that  on  occasions 
you  do  not  all  necessarily  think  exactly 
the  same  .thing.  We  are  rather  used  to 
what  I might  call  a solid  front,  so  a 
certain  variety  is  much  appreciated.  We 
do  thank  you  very  much  both  for  your 
written  evidence  and  for  coming  here  and 
answering  the  questions.  If  there  is 
anything  more  you  want  to  say,  do  say 

it. Mr.  Vigors:  For  my  own  part, 

Sir  your  questioning  has  been  so 
thorough  and  so  interesting  that  I 
certainly  have  nothing  more  to  say 
except  to  thank  you  and  the  members 
of  your  Commission  ve>ry  much  indeed 
for  the  detailed  consideration  which 
obviously  you  have  given  to  our 
memorandum,  and  the  very  exhaustive 
nature  of  your  questioning,  which  I ana 
I am  sure  my  colleagues  have  very 
thoroughly  enjoyed. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew) 
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Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 
FIFTY-FIFTH  DAY 

Thursday,  5th  November  1959 

Present: 

Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.  ( Chairman ) 

Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  Professor  W.  J.  M.  Mackenzie 

*MlsS  A.  C.  JoHnstoN,  C.B.E.  Sir  Charles  Morris 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lawson,  C.B.E.  Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  (* Secretary ) 

Mr.  L.  Y.  Cond  ( Assistant  Secretary ) 

* Afternoon  session  only. 

Examination  of  Witnesses 

Professor  W.  A.  Robson 
Mr.  D.  V.  Donnison 
Mr.  R.  C.  Estall 
Miss  j.  T.  Henderson 
Mr.  J.  E.  Martin 
Mr.  S.  K,  Panter-Brick 
Mr.  R.  Pi.  Pear 
Mr.  G.  J.  Ponsonby 
Mr.  P.  J.  O.  Self 
Miss  0.  M.  Stone 
Professor  M.  J.  Wise 
Mr.  J.  H.  Woods 
Mr.  L.  J.  Sharpe 

Professor  J.  A.  G.  Griffith 

on  behalf  of  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science 
Called  and  Examined 


13004.  Chairman : Good  morning, 

ladies  and  gentlemen.  May  I address 
myself  to  you,  Professor  Robson,  in  the 
first  instance,  as  I gather  you  are  to  some 

extent  leading  this  team  today? 

Professor  Robson : If  you  please. 

13005.  The  first  .thing  we  want  to  say 
is  that  we  axe  most  enormously  grateful 
to.  you  and  your  colleagues  for  the  work 
that  you  have  done  and  the  memoranda 
you  have  given  us.  I say  that  not  as  a 
matter  of  form  at  all,  but  with  great 
sincerity  because  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  work  you  have  .done  will  be 

of  the  utmost  help  to  us.-1 Thank  you 

very  much. 


13006.  And  I am  quite  certain  that 
whatever  conclusions  we  may  come  to 
about  your  recommendations  we  shall 
certainly  pirate  a great  deal  of  the 
material  which  you  have  prepared,  which 
I suppose  is  what  you  would  like  us  to 
do. — — -Certainly,  Sir. 

13007.  So.  valuable  do  we  regard  your 
Work  that  we  believe  the  best  compliment 
we  could  pay  you  and  your  work  is  to 
probe  it  as  hard  as  ever  we  can,  and  we 
propose  therefore  in  the  course  of  the 
day  to  ask  you  a good  many  questions. 
Before  we  do  that  are  there  any  com- 
ments which  you  would  like  to  make 
before  we  start  questioning,  because  when 
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we  have  local  authorities  and  others  here 
the  usual  procedure  has  been  to  invite 
the  leader  to  make  any  further  comments 
orally  and  usually  that  is  done,  and  we 
do  noit  start  questioning  until  that  pro- 
cess has  been  completed.  Of  course  this 
is  a slightly  different  situation  here  and 
you  may  wish  to  adopt  a different  pro- 
cedure.  The  only  point  I would  like 

to  make  ait  this  stage,  apart  from  thank- 
ing you  for  the  kind  remarks  you  have 
made  and  to  say  that  we  shall  be  very 
happy  if  our  work  does  prove  to-  be  of 
assistance  to  the  Royal  Commission,  is 
to  say  that  we  do  wish  to  add  to  the  state- 
ment in  the  memorandum  of  evidence 
certain  additional  points  which  we  think 
can  emphasise  the  difference  -between 
Greater  Lo-nidon-  and  the  other  so-called 
conurbations.  If  we  shall  get  a.n 
opportunity  in  the  course  of  your 
questioning  to  put  forward  some  o-f  -these 
points,  well  that  would  be  quite  satis- 
factory, hut  if  not  I would  like  to  spend 
two  or  three  minutes  before  that  begins 
in  bringing  these  to  the  notice  of  the 
Commission. 

13008.  -I  think,  Professor  Robson,  it 
would  be  convenient  if  you  took  those 
points  now. -We  have  already  in  para- 

graphs 15,  16  and  17  tried  to  sat  out 
what  we  believe  are  the  unique  qualities 
of  Greater  London  which  distinguish  the 
metropolis  from  any  other  part  of  the 
country  an-d  which,  so  to  speak,  produce 
local  government  problems  of  a very 
special  character ; 'but  there  a-re  oither 
factors  whioh  we  think  should  also  be 
brought  into  the  picture  and  these  are 
briefly  as  follows  ; and  I am  saying  this 
having  the  oither  special  review  areas 
vary  -much  i-n  mind. 

In  the  first  place  the  pattern  o-f  igrow-th 
ha®  been  different  in  the  metropolis  from 
what  it  has  in  the  other  conurbations 
because  here  London  has  grown  by  an 

0- ultwiand  expansion  -by  means  o-f  which  it 
has  absorbed  all  the  other  smaller  com- 
munities which  lay  in  the  path  of  i;ts 
gro-wth.  By  contrast  I think  I am  right 

1- n  saying  t-hait  practically  all  -the  other 
conurbations  consist  of  a series  of 
several  towns  of  varying  size  which  have 
more  or  less  run  together,  or  are  in 
process  of  doing  so,  and  this  is  the  first 
point  o,f  difference  which  distinguishes 
London  from  the  rest  of  -the  country. 

13009.  Are  you  saying,  Professor 
Robson,  -that  really  London  is  not  a 
conurbation  alt  all  .in  the  sense  that  some 


of  these  other  areas  are? We  take  that 

view,  Sir.  In  fact  we  did  decide  at  one 
stage  when  we  were  drafting  our  memo- 
randum that  we  would  in  no  place  use 
-the  -word  conurbation.  When  I was  re- 
reading our  memorandum  last  night  I 
discovered  to  my  mortification  that  there 
were  still  two  or  three  passages  in  which  t 
the  word  conurbation  still  appeared,  but  ; 
we  do  not  consider  that  Greater  London 
is  a conurbation  in-  the  normal  -meaning 
o-f  that  term. 

13010.  To  gat  o-ur  terminology  clear 
would  you  say  thlat  a conurbation  is  a 
pro-par  term,  in  so  far  as  such  -a  horrible 
word  can  be  a proper  -term,  to  describe  a 
situation  where  a number  of  -towns  have  ; 
grown,  outwards  and  touch  each  other 
where  there  is  a resulting  built-up  area? 

Either  touching  or  in  -process  of  . 

touching. 

13011.  So  you  would  say  that  a : 
conurbation  con-moites  a state  of  affairs 
where  there  have  been  a number  of 
centres  all  expanding,  whereas  London  is 
a case  of  one  centre  expanding  and 

absorbing ; is  that  the  distinction? 

Yes,  that  is  the  first  poi-nt  of  distinction 
which  I think  is  worth  making.  More- 
over, from  a purely  physical  point  of 
view  this  has  had  the  consequence  that 
there  is  virtually  no  interruption  of  the 
built-up  part  of  London  -until  iit  reaches 
the  Green  Belt  which  was  forcibly  im- 
posed upon  iit,  whereas  in  the  case  of  ■ 
several,  if  no-t  all,  of  the  conurbations, 
certainly  several  of  them,  there  a-re  con- 
siderable, as  iit  were,  physical  interrup- 
tions between  these  towns  which  are  in 
process  of  growing  together. 

The  second  -point  is  that  the  transport 
situation  in  London  within  the  Greater 
London  area  is  entirely  different  from 
anything  which  exists  i-n  any  other  part 
-of  the  country.  Yoiu  have  a situation  in  ■ 
which  the  -transport  system  is  much  more 
highly  developed  between  all  -the  differ- 
ent parts  of  Greater  London  than  can  he  i 
said  of  any  of  the  other  conurbations  so 
far  as  our  knowledge  of  them  extends,  \ 
Yo-u  have  nothing  comparable  -to  this  S 
vast  and  complex  -network  of  electric 
underground  railways,  surface  suburban 
railways,  Green  Dine  services,  motor 
buses  and  all  the  rest  -of  it,  which  estab- 
lishes a system  of  communication  within  | 
-the  whole  of  Greater  London  which  is 
virtually  unique  -and  makes,  I wo-uld  say,  j 
a substantial  contrast  with  ainy  of  the 
other  conurbations.  It  -makes  for  a 
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I degree  of  unity  from  the  [point  of  view 
of  communication,  which  I think  is  worth 
consideration. 

The  third  point  is  that,  largely  owing 
i tq  the  first  point  that  I made  and  to  some 
extent  arising  from  the  very  high  degree 
| of  mobility  within  .the  metropolitan  area, 
there  is  probably  a much  less  developed 
local  civic  and  community  sense  within 
Greater  .London  than  is  found  within 
most,  .if  not  all,  of  the  other  special 
review  areas.  Certainly  if  one  takes  the 
West  Midlands  area  or  if  one  takes  .the 
North-Western  conurbation  you  have  an 
intensely  developed  community  sense 
and  caviic  consciousness  -in  these  .towns 
which  make  up  the  conurbation.  I do 
not  think  that  anything  comparable  to 
that  can  -be  found  in  Greater  London, 
largely  because  of  the  much  greater 
mobility  between  the  workpeople  and 
the  home  and  the  place  of  recreation, 
and  also  for  the  .reason  which  X men- 
tioned, .the  first  point  I was  making,  that 
there  has  not  been  a series  of  towns  each 
with  their  civic  consciousness  and  com- 
munity sense  highly  developed  'before 
the  movement  towards  conurbation  de- 
veloped. That  is  the  .third  point,  which 
I think  is  of  some  importance. 

An  ancillary  cause  is  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  a much  greater  migration  at 
any  rate  during  .the  last  thirty  years  into 
Greater  London  than  has  occurred  in 
any  of  the  other  special  review  areas. 

The  fourth  point  of  difference  is  that 
the  system  of  local  government  in 
Greater  London  is  itself  different  from 
any  'that  exist  in  any  of  the  other  con- 
urbations. Here  in  Greater  Ixmdon, 
i with  what  I might  say  are  trifling  excep- 

t tions,  the  three  almost  accidental  county 

i | boroughs,  you  have  a two-tier  system 

5 throughout,  not  only  in  the  County  of 

Lrnndon  but  in  all  the  outlying  counties. 
» Nowhere  else  in  England,  or  for  .that 

) I matter  in  Scotland,  do  yon  find  what  is 

i.  | throughout  the  whole  of  the  area  this 

s | two-tier  system.  That  has  had  its  effect 

: I certainly,  in  a way  preventing  or  possibly 

i ! retarding  the  growth  of  the  civic  and 

r community  sense  in  smaller  areas  within 

i.  ] the  metropolitan  region. 

s | Those  are  .the  four  .points  which  we 
would  like  .to  add  as  differentials  which 
g ! distinguish  Greater  London  from  the  rest 

jj  of  the  country. 
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13012.  Thank  you  very  much.  Have 
any  of  your  colleagues  any  remarks  to 

make  at  the  moment? Professor 

Wise:  May  I add  two  .points  to  those 
which  Professor  Robson  has  mentioned? 
The  first  is  this,  that  it  is  our  view  that 
as  a result  of  the  .great  size  of  London, 
as  a result  of  .the  great  development  of 
transport  facilities  and  the  other  circum- 
stances that  Professor  Robson  has  men- 
tioned, .there  has  taken  place  within  the 
Greater  London  area  a very  intense 
specialisation  of  activity  .by  area  to  a 
degree  which  is  not  present  in  most  of 
the  other  conurbations.  Thus  we  have 
specialisation  of  activity  by  industry,  by 
shopping,  by  entertainment,  by  govern- 
ment and  other  services,  specialisation  by 
workpeople  _ as  distinct  from  residents, 
and  a very  intricate  and  detailed  pattern 
of  specialisation  can  be  distinguished  as 
a result  of  survey.  The  effect  of  this. 
Sir,  is  to  make  the  whole  of  the  Greater 
London  area  interdependent.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  there  exist  within  the  area 
self-su'bsistent  communities,  but  the 
whole  area  is  interdependent  upon  itself, 
it  is  an  organic  working  whole.  We 
attach  great  importance  to  this  circum- 
stance. The  other  point  I would  wish 
to  add  to  Professor  Robson’s  statement 
concerns  'the  special  character  of  Greater 
London  at  the  present  time  as  an  area 
which  is  continuing  to  grow  in  employ- 
ment, and  if  one  takes  a rather  wider 
region  than  that  of  .the  Commission’s 
terms  of  reference  in  population,  at  a 
rate  faster  than  the  national  average.  We 
feel  that  in  .this  trend  for  the  continued 
relative  growth  of  the  Greater  London 
.region  as  a whole  there  are  very  real 
problems  presented  from  the  point  of 
view  of  government  which  differentiate 
this  area  from  the  majority  of  the  other 
conurbations.  Those  are  the  two  points. 
Sir,  that  I wanted  to  put. — Mr. 
Ponsonby : I would  just  add,  Sir,  that  in 
my  view  one  of  the  real  additional 
attractions  of  the  London  area  is  this 
question  of  mobility  of  labour  within  the 
area  as  a whole,  which  means  that  from 
the  employers’  point  of  view  he  can  draw 
on  sources  of  labour  from  a much  wider 
area  than  elsewhere  in  the  sense  that 
good  transport  means  that  he  can  get  his 
different  kinds  of  labour,  whether  it  is  a 
certain  proportion  of  typists  to  labourers 
to  experts.  Employers  can  draw  on  this 
huge  population  of  nine  million  which, 
A 2 
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through  good  transport  are  made  avail- 
Tf.  & And  on  the  other  hand 
from  the  point  of  view  of  those  seeking 
labour,  an  individual  family  Lomlon 
can  find  employment  for  the  wnoie 
family  because  whether  you  are  old  or 
voung  you  can  all  get  employment  more 
easily  simply  because  of  ithiis 

*»  ■whole  «•"*“ 

square  pegs  in  round  boles, 
wishes  to  comment.  at  this  stage,  Sir. 


13014.  Thank  you  very  mucin  Now 
we  wi-11  start  Iflhe  questioning.  The  mst 
IlJ  ta  Sat  we  should  like  to  ask  some 
general  questions  before  we  discuss 
8 res  We  would  like  to 

start  our  -general  questions  by  directing 
them  in  the  first  instance  to  mattery upon 
which  you  all  agree,  because  I know  tot 
although  you  are  generally  agreed  with 
the  diagnosis  you  diifler  a hide 
possible  cures.  So  we  would  ■like  te i Start 
our  .general  questions  'by  referring  to 
matters  on  which  you  are  all  at  one.  I 
should  like  to  start  with  a most  im- 
portant question,  which  is  this  : the  de- 
srabilityfo-r  indeed  the  necessity,  as  you 
put  it,  for  a Greater  London  authority- 
We  would  like  to  get  all  the  help  we  can 
from  you  on  that  question.  Of  course  we 
have  all  -read  both  your  evidence  -and  tie 
appendices,  -and  your  general  attitude  is 
quite  clear,  -but  I think  we  must  put  it  to 
you  in  this  way.  why  do  you  say  that 
some  form  of  Greater  London  authority 
is  a' necessity  for  solving  -(he  problems 
that  yo-u  outline?  We  have  of  course 
become  Tather  familiar  with  these  in  the 
course  of  the  last  two  years.  Before  I 
ask  you  to  answer  that  -question  1 wo-uld 
like  to  give  you  the  background  to  lit 
We  generally  find  that  is -helpful  when 
we  are  going  to  have  a -discussion  on  a 
point  like  this.  The  background  is  Bits : 
while  there  is  general  acceptance,  very 
wide  -acceptance,  o-f  -the  view  -that  there 
-are  regional  -problems  -to-  be  dealt  width  in 
Greater  London,  it  is  quite  clear,  is  #t 
not,  Brat  -the  formation  of  a Greater 
London  authority  is  open  to  very  -grave 
objections.  For  example,  it  would  -mean 
a -tremendous  disturbance  iin  the  existing 
form  of  organisation-,  both  co-unty  and  in 
the  lo-wer  tier.  It  would  -mean,  for  ex- 
ample, the  disappearance  as  individual 
units  o-f  -government  of  the  London 
County  Council  and  the  Middlesex 
County  Council.  It  would  mean  the 


splitting  of  some  co-unities  into  segments, 
Surrey,  for  example,  would  be  split,  par.t 
of  iit  belonging  to  the  Greater  London 
Council  and  pant  -presumably  to  the 
Surrey  County  Council,  and  similar  con- 
ditions would  apply  in  Essex,  Kent  and 
maybe  Hertfordshire.  It  w-o-uld  involve, 
■would  it  not,  speaking  generally,  the 
splitting  oil  Of  the  .metropolitan  fringe  of 
all  -those  home  counties  land  the  transfer 
of  -government  of  those  metropolitan 
fringes  to  the  Greater  London  Council, 
in  addition  o-f  course  to-  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  independent  units  of  the 
London  County  Gounca  I and  the  M-utole- 
sex  Oo unity  Council.  That  as  ithe  first, 
and  I think  a very  formidable,  objection 
to  ithe  formation  of  a Greater  'London 
Council. 


The  second  great  objection  as  this,  that  I 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  precisely  what  j 
foe  local  government  status  of  such  an  j 
auithoniity  with  such  a wide  area  would  j 
be.  You  are  suggesting  for  it  certain 
functions  which  are  extremely  un* 
poulta-nit,  like  the  -general  oversight  o£ 
planning,  transport,  highway  con- 
structiion,  main  drainage  and  matters  ot 
that  kind,  all  of  which  of  course  to  those 
of  'us  who'  have  studied  this  subject  are 
of  the  very  greaitest  im^rtaince,  but  not 
subjects  which  come  home  to  the  heart 
and  bosom  in  the  ordinary  way  of  the 
man  in  (he  street.  Do  you  believe  there- 
fore  itihait  iit  would  ibe  possible  .to  na.ve.au  ■ 
authority  elected  'by  a separate  eleation  ; 
with  only  -the  ty-pe  of  rek'tively  im- 
personal functions  -which  nt  -is  suggested 
that  this  -authority  should  have?  would 
you  get  people  ito  vo-te  -about  planning 
and  -drains  and  -things  of  itbat  kind,  -and 
-if  you  do  not  really  get  them  -to  vote  on 
a subject  of  that  kind  could  you  property 
say  itihat  -this  -Greater  London  auithoisty 
was  in  ithe  ordinary  sense  of  -the  -term  an 
organ  -of  local  -government  a-t  all?  If  you 
did  feel  ithait  you  might  be  forced—® 
some  -people  who-  have  Teco-m, mended this 
system  you  are  recommending  have  been 
forced — -to  recognise  thait  pro-ba-bly  it 
would  be  wiser  to  make  it  an  'auithoniy 
elected  by  indirect  eleation,  that  is, 
nominated  by  lower  tier  authorities 
some  form  or  another.  ’We  -all  know  (M I 
Oibjeotions  to-  indirect  electron  of  nnal  ■ 
kind. 

Another  very  serious  objection  to  sue! 
an  authority  is  its  enormously  wide  ei- 
tenit.  W-ould  it  really  represent  a com- 
munity in  which  there  is  any  -real  senstf 
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of  comm  unity?  For  example,  would  the 
people  of  Staines  and  the  people  of 
Epping  Forest  and  the  people  of  Watford 
and  the  people  of  Croydon  really  feel 
that  ifchey  were  voting  for  or  taking  an 
interest  in  a body  which  (had  such  a very 
wide  area?  Would  it  really  represent 
any  real  community?  That  is  another 
very  serious  objection. 

Another  serious  difficulty  which  we 
should  I think  have  to  face  as  the  poli- 
tical one.  Of  course  it  is  not  part  of 
our  business  to>  concern  ourselves  with 
politics  at  all  but  the  fact  of  party  politics 
in  local  government  is  a fact  which  we 
cannot  ignore,  and  it  would  be  very 
foolish  to'  ignore  the  certainty  that  any 
proposal  for  setting  up  a Greater  London 
authority  would  be  looked  at  with  con- 
siderable suspicion  by  the  parties  from 
the  immediate  point  of  view  of  electoral 
advantage.  And  you  might  very  well 
get  political  controversy  on  such  a great 
authority,  I mean  the  formation  of  such 
an  authority  from  the  'point  of  view  of 
party  political  electoral  advantage. 

Now,  I have  indicated  some — I have 
not  by  any  means  exhausted  them — of 
the  very  strong  objections  that  have  been 
urged  upon  us  against  the  'Setting  up  of 
such  an  authority,  and  I think  you  will 
agree  that  they  are  very  urgent  and  very 
grave  objections. 

I think  I ought  to  mention  also  before 
I ask  you  to  deal  with  the  questions  this 
other  factor,  that  quite  a number  of 
authorities  in  the  Greater  London  area 
do  recognise  the  existence  of  these 
regional  problems  and  the  necessity  for 
some  form  of  regional  'thought  being 
given  to  them.  Some  have  suggested 
that  these  problems  can  be  dealt  with 
by  joint  consultation  between  the  various 
authorities  concerned.  Others  have 
taken  the  view  that  what  is  needed  is  a 
joint  advisory  committee  of  the  kind, 
for  example,  suggested  by  the  Clement 
Davies  Committee  for  planning  which 
the  Minister  has  power  to  set  up,  but 
has  never  found  it  necessary  to  set  up. 
Others  take  the  view  that  the  various 
ministries  Transport,  Ministry  of  Hous- 
ing and  Local  Government,  and  so  forth, 
are  really  ultimate  authorities  and  the 
initiative  for  the  solution  of  any  of  the 
big  regional  problems  in  London  must 
come  from  the  Ministry. 

I have  tried  as  shortly  as  I could  to 
give  you  the  background  of  this  question, 
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and  I now  do  put  the  question  to  you 
in  -the  light  of  all  those  and  many  other 
considerations — what  is  it  which  forces 
you,  in  spite  of  all  those  difficulties  and 
objections,  all  of  which  I know  you  have 
considered,  to  recommend  the  setting  up 

of  a Greater  London  authority? 

Well,  Sir,  I will  try  to'  answer  with 
reasonable  brevity  the  very  profound 
questions  you  have  asked. 

13015.  I have  tried  to  be  brief,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  be, 

Professor  Robson! Of  course,  these 

questions  take  us  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  so  far  as  the  major  authority  is 
concerned.  Now  you,  Sir,  said  at  the 
outset  of  your  questions  that  it  is  recog- 
nised that  there  are  a number  of  prob- 
lems which  need  to  be  settled  or  dealt 
with  in  connection  with  Greater  London. 
May  I assume  from  that  that  you  do 
not  wish  us,  at  this  stage  at  any  rate,  to 
take  the  Commission  over  the  various 
functions  which  we  contend  need  to  be 
dealt  with  at  a Greater  London  level? 

13016.  I think  there  has  been  accept- 
ance throughout  the  area  that  the  sort 
of  problems  which  need  to  be  dealt  with 
at  regional  level  are  the  problems  which 
you  set  out.  It  is  the  question  of  the 
machinery  for  dealing  with  them  in 

which  we  are  interested. 1 was 

assuming,  that.  I am  glad  to  have  it 
made  quite  clear.  Well,  we  have  been 
driven  to  the  conviction  that  a Greater 
London  Council  is  necessary  by  two 
streams  of  thought.  On  the  one  hand 
we  believe  that  it  is  essential  to  preserve 
the  whole  conception  of  local  govern- 
ment as  applied  to  the  administration  of 
the  Greater  London  problem.  We  there- 
fore, so  to  speak,  feel  as  a matter  of 
principle  that  if  any  solution  is  adopted 
to  these  problems  which  is  not  based  on 
the  idea  of  democratic  local  government, 
then  there  would  be  something  essenti- 
ally wrong  with  it  from  the  long-term 
point  of  view,  and  the  repercussions 
would  eventually  have  a very  serious  and 
adverse  effect  on  the  survival  of  local 
government  elsewhere  in  the  country  and 
elsewhere  at  lower  levels  in  Greater 
London,  because  if  some  other  solution 
is  adopted,  then  I think  it  is  very  likely 
that  gradually  you  will  find  the  local 
authorities  which  are  left  in  Greater 
London  losing  their  powers  in  one  way 
or  another  to  more  appointed  boards  or 
to  central  departments  or  whatever  the 
A3 
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other  solution  may  foe.  That  is,  I think, 
.the  first  reason  -which  has  led  us  to  argue 
that  a Greater  London  elected  authority 
is  necessary. 

The  other  rational  ground  of  our  con- 
clusion on  this  is  that  we  believe  YOTy 
strongly  that  the  right  ordering  of  the 
proper  solution  to.  most  of  the 
which  are  confronting  Greater  London 
at  the  present  -time  have  very  close  inter- 
relationships and  that  *ose 
relationships  can  only  be  ProP^y 
understood  and  embodied  in  the  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  if  they  are  handled 
by  a body  which  is  firstly  concentrated 
exclusively  on  the  problems  of  Greater 
London  and  secondly  is  a body  of  a 
general  character.  You  may  say  that  it 
is  not  general  enough,  I will  come  to  that 
in  a moment,  but  obviously  our  Greater 
London  authority  is  a general  local 
authority,  it  is  an  omnibus  authority, 
it  is  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  an  ad 
hoc  body,  it  is  not  a one-purpose  body, 
it  is  a body  dealing  with  several  related 
functions  which  should  be  co-ordinated, 
should  be  co-ordinated  by  a body  exclu- 
sively concentrating  on  those  problems. 
That  is  my  first  point  in  answer  to  your 
question 


The  second  point  is  that  the  more  we 
came  to  consider  the  alternatives  to  a 
Greater  London  authority,  including  the 
alternatives  which  you  mentioned,  the 
more  convinced  we  were  that  they 
would  be  a very  poor  solution  of  these 
problems  and  would  posses  very  severe 
disadvantages  compared  with  a Greater 
London  Council.  Perhaps  I may  just 
briefly  mention  these.  You  suggested, 
for  example,  the  idea  of  joint  consulta- 
tion. How  can  one  possibly  expect  that 
that  will  , work  in  any  constructive  or 
creative  way  when  so  far  it  has  com- 
pletely failed?  Local  authorities  do 
not  require  statutory  power  in  order  to 
consult  together  in  the  mutual  solution  of 
common  problems.  Sometimes  there  is 
to  be  found  statutory  provision  requiring 
or  authorising  consultation,  but  that  is 
in  no  sense  necessary.  You  mentioned 
-the  joint  advisory  committee  proposed 
-by  the  Clement  Davies  Committee,  of 
which  I happened  to  be  a member,  on 
the  administration  of  the  Greater  Lon- 
don plan.  We  were  assured  by  some 
of  the  authorities  in  Greater  London  that 
everything  could  be  achieved  in  a satis- 
factory  way  through  consultation 
through  some  kind  of  advisory 


machinery.  Nothing  has  happened.  Why 
■has  it  not?  The  reason  is  perfectly  plain,  ! 
that  local  authorities,  whatever  lip  ser- 
vice they  may  pay  to  such  devices,  in 
fact  will  not  take  them  seriously ; and 
when  you  are  dealing  with  such  formid- 
able problems  requiring  not  simply  iden- 
tical  action  or  even  co-ordinated  action 
by  a number  of  separate  local  authori- 
ties, but  comprehensive  regional  control 
or  planning  or  regulation,  I consider— 
and  I think  that  all  of  us  arc  agreed- 
that  to  look  to  any  form  of  joint  con- 
sultation or  joint  advisory  committee  is 
not  merely  a council  of  despair  but  is 
a polite  way  of  saying  that  one  is  going 
to  do  nothing  about  it.  If  pint  advisory 
committees  or  joint  consultation  stood 
the  slightest  chance  of  success  they  won  d 
have  been  readily  adopted  and  would 
have  proved  their  value  in  Greater 
London  already. 

Then  one  comes  to  another  type  of 
alternative  which  you  mentioned,  Sir, 
namely,  the  central  department.  Well, 

I am  not  among  those  who  denigrate 
the  Civil  Service  or  the  central  adminis- 
tration of  this  country.  I have  a very 
high  opinion  of  it— -but  not,  I regret  to 
say,  in  connection  with  its  attitude  or 
understanding  of  the  problems  of 
Greater  London.  If  the  central  depart- 
ment most  nearly  concerned  had  under- 
stood the  nature  of  these  problems  and 
had  wished,  or  dare  I say  had  the  ability, 
to  settle  them  then,  Sir,  I think  that  it 
might  never  have  been  necessary  to 
appoint  this  Royal  Commission.  I would 
myself,  and  I daresay  most  of  my  col- 
leagues would,  have  regretted  a solution 
which  led  to  the  kind  of  centralisation 
in  the  Whitehall  departments  which  we 
regard  as  the  antithesis  and  the  enemy  ot 
local  government  in  its  traditional  sense, 
but  at  least  the  problems  of  highways, 
of  planning,  of  transport,  and  so  fortn, 
would  have  been  solved,  but  they  have 
not  been.  I have  lived  more  or  less  with 
this  problem  of  Greater  London  for  per- 
haps an  excessively  long  time,  and  I 
have  to  my  great  and  honest  regret 
rarely,  if  ever,  found  any  of  the  senior 
civil  servants  in  the  departments  most 
closely  concerned  display  any  fundamen- 
tal interest  or  understanding  of  those 
problems.  They  have  other  things  tods 
affecting  the  whole  country,  and  I think 
the  idea  that  because  London  happens 
to  contain  a very  large  share  of  the  popu- 
lation and  wealth,  the  management  of 
industry,  therefore  it  is  essentially  a task 
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which  should  be  entrusted  to  central 
government  administration,  is  not  one 
which  will  bear  examination  for  a 
moment.  Let  me  give  you  one  single 
example  of  this.  Take  the  question  of 
airfields,  international  airfields.  Now 
this  is  a service  which  has  always  been 
a central  government  service,  that  is  to 
say,  it  has  been  a central  government 
responsibility  from  the  time  when  inter- 
national air  transport  first  emerged.  Now, 
what  has  been  the  history?  It  would  not 
25  or  30  years  ago  have  required  any 
great  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  Air 
Ministry  or  any  other  department  to 
foresee  that  this  was  going  to  develop  in 
a large  and  significant  way  and  that 
provision  would  have  to  be  made  in 
advance  for  conveniently  located  large 
civil  airfields  within  rapid  travelling 
distance  of  London.  No  such  foresight 
and  no  such  action  based  on  that  fore- 
sight was  displayed  either  by  'the  Air 
Ministry  or  by 'the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port or  by  any  other  department  which 
might  conceivably  have  been  concerned. 
Ait  the  totally  inadequate  international 
airfield  at  Croydon  which  may  have 
suited  in  its  day  the  requirements  of 
air  services,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
reserve  the  land  around  there  nor  to 
anticipate  the  future  by  pre-empting 
land  for  larger  or  better  airfields  in  the 
vicinity  of  London.  The  result  tis  that 
today  London  Airport  is  more  remote 
from  London  that  the  airfield  of  any 
other  major  city  in  the  world  with 
which  I am  acquainted.  Now  that,  Sir, 
I am  offering  as  an  example  of  the 
danger  of  expecting  that  we  may  find 
the  wisdom,  interest,  foresight,  the 
understanding  of  the  problems  of 
Greater  London  from  the  Whitehall 
departments  with  their  enormous  pre- 
occupation with  the  whole  country, 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we  have 
turned  away  from  thinking  that  we  can, 
as  the  phrase  is,  leave  it  to  mother,  or 
whatever  one  may  regard  as  the 
appropriate  epithet.  ’ 

The  other  alternative  is  of  course  to 
proceed  in  accordance  with  the 
historical  sequence  of  the  past  and  to 
set  up  further  ad  hoc  bodies  on  the 
lines  of  the  Port  of  London  Authority 
and  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  and 
so  forth.  We  have  tried  to  set  out  in 
paragraphs  105  and  106  our  major 
objections  which  rest  partly  on  the  fact 
that  the  ad  hoc  bodies  are  essentially 
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undemocratic  in  'the  usual  sense  of  that 
term  as  applied  ,to  local  government, 
and  secondly  that  by  their  very  nature 
they  are  unable  to  co-ordinate  the 
function  with  which  they  are  entrusted 
with  other  functions  which  are  not  their 
responsibility.  We  have  had  a great 
deal  of  this,  Sir,  in  London.  Before 
the  war  when  the  local  authorities  were 
establishing^  the  green  belt  the  London 
Passenger  Transport  Board  was  running 
out  new  lines  to  the  edge  of  the  green 
belt  and  endeavouring  to  promote 
building  as  fast  as  possible  on  the  land 
bordering  the  green  belt  in  a way  which 
conflicted  essentially  with  the  aims  of 
the  local  authorities.  So  broadly  speak- 
ing we  would  regard  the  idea  of  further 
ad  hoc  authorities  as  being  misguided 
in  principle  and  unlikely  to  produce 
satisfactory  results  in  practice  in  the 
co-ordination  of  these  functions. 

Having,  I hope,  disposed  in  a general 
way  with  the  reasons  which  have  led  us 
to  propose  a Greater  London  authority, 
an  elected  council,  and,  I hope,  having 
persuaded  you  that  the  alternatives  have 
overwhelming  disadvantages,  I would  like 
to  say  something  about  the  question  of 
the  positive  characteristics  which  we 
would  hope  and  believe  such  a council 
would  possess.  You  asked  whether  it 
would  be  likely  to  receive  from  the 
public  any  interest  or  any  support  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  deal- 
ing with  what  I believe  you  termed  the 
impersonal  services — transport,  highways, 
planning,  and  so  forth.  I think  that 
there  is  some  misunderstanding  about 
the  public’s  attitude  towards  the  services. 
Many  of  us  have  believed  in  the  past 
that  it  was  only  the  social  services — 
education,  health,  welfare,  perhaps  hous- 
ing— which  aroused  any  real  public  in- 
terest or  had  any  electorial  significance. 
T think  that  has  already  changed,  I think 
it  is  changing,  and  I think  it  is  going 
to  change  still  more  in  the  very  near 
future  in  the  Greater  London  situation. 
The  London  County  Council  for  the  last 
forty  years  was  never  willing  to  spend 
any  large  sum  of  money  on  highways 
because  it  believed  that  there  was  no 
widespread  popular  interest  in,  so  to 
speak,  so  purely  material  a subject.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  highway 
problem  in  London  is  at  present  so 
intractable  and  so  deplorable.  I believe 
that  increasing  numbers  of  persons 
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belonging  to  all  classes  and  using  all 
kinds  of  conveyances  from  Rolls  Royces 
to  fifteen  year  old  Morrises  and  so  form 
people  who  use  motor  buses,  tubes,  and 
Qther  forms  of  transport  arc  becoming 
aware  of  the  immense  importance  in 
their  daily  lives  of  these  questions  of 
highway  administration,  transport  and 
the  allied  services.  I think,  this  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  are  at  last  rather 
belatedly  having  something  which  faintly 
resembles  a highway  programme  being 
promoted  in  the  country  generally,  but 
I do  not  think  one  can  assume  that  these 
are  not  matters  of  potential  widespread 
public  interest.  I think  it  is  a mistake 
to  think  that  the  public  is  only  interested 
in  whether  fares  increase  from  3d.  to  4d. 
or  from  5d.  to  6d.,  which  we  know 
always  arouses  widespread  public  in- 
terest. I think  the  public  is  now  getting 
to  be,  and  is  likely  to  become,  increas- 
ingly more  interested  in  transport  and 
communications  and  all  that  that  involves 
in  the  daily  lives  of  all  of  us  than  is 
generally  assumed.  I 'think  generally 
that  these  services  of  town  and  country 
planning  involving  the  amenities,  parks 
and  open  spaces,  involving  large  car 
parks  which  we  have  suggested  would 
have  to  be  provided  at  certain  points  of 
entry,  I think  that  the  housing  and  over- 
spill functions  of  the  Greater  London 
authority  all  have  a high  potential  in- 
terest for  large  numbers  of  intelligent 
citizens,  and  I think  that  that  is  to  some 
extent  shown  by  the  fact  that  certainly 
the  London  County  Council  and  some 
of  the  other  larger  authorities  in  Greater 
London,  have  always  considered  that 
housing,  open  spaces,  amenities,  to  some 
extent  planning,  overspill,  were  all 
matters  of  sufficient  public  interest  to 
warrant  their  having  a very  important 
place  in  their  programmes  and  in  the 
general  work  of  the  council. 


Then  you  ask,  Sir,  what  would  such  a 
body  represent.  It  would  represent  8-1 
million  people  who  are  at  present  unre- 
presented toy  any  public  authority  what- 
soever. X cannot  understand  myself  why, 
once  one  has  got  beyond  a relatively 
small  local  authority  of,  say  50,000  or 
100,000,  and  when  you  are  already  in  the 
realm  of  local  authorities  having  popula- 
tions of  millions  (in  the  case  of  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  you  have  3}  .million 
which  used  to  toe  41  imilliion,  and  in  the 
case  of  Middlesex  and  others  you  have 
a very  large  population,  T cannot  see  why 


the  population  of  Greater  London  should 
not  be  represented  by  a body  which  is 
charged  with  considering  iits  overall 
interests.  The  question  arises,  of  course, 
whether  you  have  a sufficient  basis  of 
community  to  regard  these  people  as,  so 
to  speak,  being  entitled  to  a body  repre- 
sonting  that  community.  This  I will 
certainly  concede  is  a problem  which 
must  be  met.  To  judge  whether  there  is 
any  'basis  of  community  one  has  to  go 
outside  London  altogether.  I know  that 
members  of  the  Royal  Commission  live  in 
Manchester  and  Birmingham,  and  even  if 
one  only  goes  &s  f 3.T  i&ii&l'd  ins  Msn* 
Chester  and  Birmingham,  if  any  of  us 
were  mat  in  such  a place  and  asked 
“■where  do  you  come  from?  ’ we  should 
immediately  say  “.London”,  and  that  is 
still  more  true  if  anybody  goes  ateoad 
we  do  not  say  we  come  from  Richmond 
.or  Bermondsey  or  Hampstead,  tout  that 
we  come  from  London.  We  are  all 
conscious  of  it,  tout  the  consciousness  is 
to  some  extent  diminished  by,  if  not  sub- 
ordinated to,  more  local  feelings  when 
we  are  in  our  native  habitat,  so  to  speak, 
toy  the  fact  that  .there  is  .nothing  to  ex- 
press ithe  community  of  Greater  London. 
But  that  it  exists  in  a latent  form,  that  rt 
should  be  brought  to  fruition,  that  it 
should  find  some  means  of  expression  is 
a proposition  which  I think  .approximates 
to*  the  truth,  and  I think  that  l.t  is  one 
of  the  functions  of  a good  system  of  local 
govennment  not  only  to  .respond  to  com- 
munity .interest  'but  to.  develop  it  .and  to 
express  it  rather  than  to  continue  with  the 
virtually  meaningless  local  authorities 
which  litter  the  scene  and  Much 
certainly  do  not  express  anything— I 
mean,  what  does  the  London  County 
Council  express?  I happen  to  live  in  the 
administrative  County  of  London,  but  I 
do  not  feel  myself  to  be  essentially 
associated  with  tihe  administrative 
County,  but  I feel  .myself  to  be  a citizen 
of  London.  I wonder  if  that  is  not  true 
not  -only  among  your  witnesses  here  to- 
day, but  generally  speaking?  It  is  .this 
which  we  are  striving  in  out  recom- 
mendations to  give  some  form  and  ex- 
pression to  in  a representatiye  body.  At 
present  you  have  8 or  9 million  people 
having  all  sorts  of  'things  done  to  thorn, 
aind  more  important  things  are  ito  be  done 
to  these  people  within  the  next  ten  or 
twenty  years,  and  yet  you  ask  Are 
these  people  entitled  to  be  heard?  . We 
believe  they  are  entitled  to  .be  heard,  must 
be  heard,  and  should  be  hoard.  That  is 
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the  basis  of  our  belief  combined  with  the 
fact  that  there  is  plenty  of  reason  to 
believe  .that  a metropolitan  authority 
representing  8 or  9 million  people  with 
a carefully  defined  field  of  work  which 
would  include  nothing  which  could 
be  done  at  a local  level  but  only 
the  things  'that  are  crying  out  to 
be  done  at  a higher  level  could  be 
made  to  work  efficiently  and  in  a way 
which  would  respond  to  public  opinion. 
Much  of  what  now  happens  does  not  re- 
spond to  anything.  There  has  been  in 
recent  years,  so  I aim  credibly  informed, 
a committee  of  officials  in  Whitehall  re- 
presenting various  departments  who  have 
been  concerned  wiith  considering  it'he 
Abercrombie  'Greater  London  Plan  to 
see  what  they  could  do-  about  it.  Nobody 
knows  .about  .this  committee.  It  is  not  a 
public  body.  Its  deliberations  are  private 
and  so  far  as  I know  nobody  is  con- 
sulted, although  perhaps  local  authorities 
in  London  rm.ay  have  private  access  to 
this  body.  Whether  its  activities  are  good 
or  bad  is  a matter  of  opinion,  but  it  is  a 
most  -unrepresentative  -body.  We  are 
now  at  the  turning  point  of  the  destiny 
of  London,  whether  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue in  the  direction  of  democratic  local 
government  or  whether  we  are  going  to- 
wards Whitehall,  “adhockery”  and  all 
that  that  implies. 

That  expresses,  perhaps  not  as  briefly 
as  I intended,  the  reasons  which  I think 
have  motivated  all  the  members  of  our 
group.  Some  of  -them  may  wish  to 
supplement,  but  I should  be  surprised 
if  they  were  to  disagree  with  the  broad 
considerations. 

13017.  Do  any  of  your  colleagues  want 
to  say  anything,  because  this  is  the 

essential  question,  of  course? Mr. 

Self’  There  are  two  points  I want  to 
mention.  One  is  to'  take  up  the  point 
you  raised,  whether  such  a large  unit 
is  really  local  government  at  all.  There 
is,  I should  have  thought,  to  some  extent 
a precedent  in  the  London  County 
Council.  After  all,  when  it  was  origin- 
ally formed  it  was  local  government  on 
a very  large  scale  .and  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  in  1900,  there  was  something 
like  15  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  living  tin  the  area  of 
the  London  County  Council.  A Greater 
London  Council,  if  one  were  created, 
would  of  course  'be  rather  larger  .than 
that.  It  might  be  nearer  1 8 .per  cent,  or 
19  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  England 
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and  Wales.  But  I would  have  thought 
it  was  not  altogether  without  precedent 
in  terms  of  its  size.  The  second  point 
was  in  relation  to  the  .political  objections 
which  you  mentioned. 

13018.  The  party  political  objections? 

Yes,  .the  party  political  objections. 

I wanted  to  associate  with  them  the 
general  social  point,  .the  .point — and  here 
I express  an  opinion  of  my  own — that 
one  of  the  things  .that  has  gone  very 
wrong  with  local  government  in  this 
country  has  been  the  exodus  of  the 
middle  class  from  the  big  urban  areas. 
They  have  gone  out  and  the  .boundaries 
of  the  urban  .areas  have  not  been 
adjusted  and  we  have  this  great  separa- 
tion of  home  from  work.  I think  this 
is  very  bad  for  local  democracy.  One 
of  .the  bad  effects  is  a certain  tendency 
to  .permanent  majorities  on  some  city 
and  urban  councils  and  somewhat  weak 
oppositions.  Another,  I think,  is  pos- 
sibly a certain  bias — that  is  not  quite  the 
word  I am  seeking — in  the  functions 
which  authorities  discharge.  For  ex- 
ample, cities  in  Britain  today  are  very 
clean  and  often  there  are  good  schemes 
of  social  reform  in  the  spheres  of  hous- 
ing, welfare,  open  spaces,  possibly  smoke 
abatement,  but  when  it  comes  to'  large 
schemes  of  civic  improvement,  to  coping 
with  the  motor  age,  dealing  with  high- 
ways, parking,  dealing  with  the 
redevelopment  of  .the  central  area,  I feel 
that  cities  suffer  often  from  the  limited 
social  and  in  some  ways  political  compo- 
sition of  their  electorate.  I have  to  go 
outside  London ; one  can  see  this,  I 
would  suggest,  in  cities  like  Manchester 
-and  .several  others,  and  I myself  think  if 
has  come  about  because  of  this  large 
exodus  of  people  who  go  on  working  in 
the  city  but  live  outside  it  and  mark 
themselves  off  from  .the  city.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  analysis  applies  to 
London  as  much  as  elsewhere.  I think, 
as  Professor  Robson  said,  some  of  the 
failure  to  get  on  with  the  highway  prob- 
lem in  the  County  of  London  can  be 
attributed  to.  the  political  and  social 
composition  of  the  County  of  London, 
and  to  'the  fact  .that  people  who  use  the 
highways  within  the  County  of  London 
would  be  the  people  coming  from  with- 
out, so  the  council  may  well  say,  “ Why 
should  we  spend  money  out  of  our  rates 
on  highways  to  'be  used  largely  by 
suburban  commutors?  ”.  Therefore  I 
think  'the  analogy  applies  that  London  is 
A 5 
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im  the  same  position  as  these  other  cities 
and  if  you  were  to  give  London  local 
government  and  draw  in  the  middle  class 
you  would  get  a healthier  political  situa- 
tion on  the  council  and  you  might  get 
more  attention  to  functions  such  as  high- 
ways and  civic  improvements. 

13019.  None  of  these,  let  me  make  this 
clear,  are  my  points  or  the  points  of  any 
member  of  'the  Commission.  We  are 
merely  a clearing  house  for  other 

people’s  ideas. Mr.  Pear : The  use 

was  made  of  the  expression  hearts  and 
bosoms  of  the  man  in  the  street,  whether 
this  Greater  'London  Council  would 
appeal  to  them.  I would  like  to  say  I 
often  think  the  hearts  and  bosoms  of 
the  man  in  the  street  are  very  often  in 
his  motor  car,  and  I think  the  fact  that 
this  Greater  London  Council  would  do 
something  in  a very  imaginative  way 
about  the  highways  in  'the  London  area 
would  be  a very  strong  , point  of  appeal. 

Certainly,  I have  no  doubt  at  all  that 
party  politics  will  cause  very  consider- 
able problems  in  'the  set-up  of  this 
Greater  London  Council.  The  parties 
will  have  objections  to  any  very  major 
reform  of  this  sort  because  they  will  not 
see  where  they  are  going.  On  the  other 
hand,  I do  not  think  one  should  take 
the  view  that  because  the  authorities, 
who  obviously  have  reservations  on  this, 
necessarily  reflect  in  their  reservations 
and  objections  the  people  who  actually 
vote  for  them.  I think  one  can  say  yes, 
the  parties  probably  will  object,  but  does 
the  man  in  the  street  really  have  such 
strong  feelings  about  the  present  struc- 
ture of  government  that  he  would  also 
object?  I should  have  'thought  that  one 
could  argue  with  some  appearance  of 
validity  that  the  extent  to  which  people 
are  .interested  in  the  local  government  of 
the  present  local  government  areas  in  this 
region,  as  you  can  see  from  the  figures 
on  voting,  suggests  that  .perhaps  the 
voters  are  not  very  firmly  attached  to 
the  structure  they  have,  and  perhaps  one 
could  conclude  that  a structure  which 
would  at  any  rate  appear  to  give  them 
a .better  service  would  interest  them  just 
as  much,  or  even  more.  What  I am 
really  saying  on  this,  to  sum  up,  is  that 
the  public  and  I speak  entirely  person- 
ally on  this,  I think  is  not  particularly 
attached  to  any  particular  part  of  the 
local  government  structure.  The  party 
politicians,  and  I speak  as  one,  know  a 
little  about  this,  are  very  attached  to  it, 


but  I think  'they  express  their  own  per- 
sonal and  rather  immediate  interests  on 
this  they  do  not  necessarily  express  the 
feelings  of  the  30  or  40  per  cent,  of 
people  who  bother  to  go  to  the  polls 
to  put  them  in. 

13020.  They  vote  in  Parliament,  do 

they  not? Yes  .—Mr.  Ponsonby : Mr. 

Chairman,  I do  not  think  there  is  any  i 
single  function  which  in  our  joint  view 
requires  more  urgently  a single  Greater 
London  outlook  than  highways.  If  one 
looks  into  the  history  of  the  evolution 
of  highway  authorities  it  is  all  on  the  side 
of  getting  bigger.  It  is  inconceivable,  for 
example,  that  one  would  ever  get  the  j 
Great  North  Road  built  if  Rutlandshire 
was  in  sole  charge  of  a part  of  that  route. 
These  routes  are  single  routes  and  I think  j 
that  applies  to  the  Greater  London  area  | 

just  as  much  as  to  the  country  as  a f 

whole  when  you  want  long  stretches  of 
road  built.  That  is  to  say,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  getting  the  roads  properly 
planned  we  all  feel  very  strongly  that  a 
single  authority  at  the  centre  is  required. 

To  give  an  example,  if  the  Kingston 
By-pass  is  improved  or  constructed  it 
causes  congestion  at  Putney  High  Street 
or  along  Kings  Road  and  other  routes 
right  in  towards  the  centre.  To  bund 
a . road  from  the  periphery  to  the 
centre  at  the  moment  covers  several 
authorities  and  you  have  the  danger 
of  one  authority  actually  being 
uninterested,  not  wanting  a through 
road  to  go  through  its  area,  and  it  may 
actually  be  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
struction of  ithe  kind  of  road  which  the 
area  as  a whole  demands.  Even  the 
London  County  Council  of  course  is  too 
small  an  area  for  thinking  about  this 
particular  problem  because,  as  I have 
already  said,  what  happens  at  one  end 
of  a route  affects  the  other  end  of  the  I 
route,  and  ithe  other  end  of  the  route  | 
might  be  the  Strand.  Therefore  we  j 
think  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  >- 
an  authority  which  has  an  overall  look,  j 
a highway  planning  authority  over  the  | 
area  as  a whole.  We  feel  it  must  be  a j; 
permanent  authority.  To  have  Professor  § 
Abercrombie  at  one  time  reporting  on  | 
the  situation  or  even  the  Nugent  Com-  | 
mittee,  which  only  reported  on  the  § 
London  County  Council  area,  and  in-  I 
eluded  only  a period  for  20  years  ahead  I 
— that,  it  seems  to  me,  does  not  get  to  | 
the  root  of  the  problem  at  all.  It  must  I 
be  a body  which  is  permanently  thinking 
about  these  things  with  the  idea  ithat  the 
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highway  problem  will  never  be  solved.  It 
is  a problem  which  will  change  as  time 
goes  on  and  as  new  highways  develop 
outside  the  area ; as  industry  conies  and 
goes  to  different  parts  of  the  area  it  will 
require  constant  modification.  Therefore 
we  do  feel  ithere  is  an  urgent  need  not 
only  for  a body  which  covers  'he  area 
as  a whole  but  which  is  permanent  and 
has  at  its  disposal  a secretariat  which  in- 
cludes responsibility  for  research  into  the 
highway  needs  of  the  area"  as  a whole 
before  any  particular  scheme  is  to  be 
put  into  operation,  for  example,  long- 
term origin  to  destination  censuses.  At 
the  moment  there  is  no  such  body  with 
the  staff  competent  and  willing  to  under- 
take that  long-term  research  and  outlook 
which  is  required  for  the  area  as  a whole. 
— Mr.  Donnison : Could  I say  a word 
about  the  present  set-up  and  the  scheme 
of  re-organisation  we  are  proposing?  I 
think  even  without  their  present  metro- 
politan areas  these  counties  on  the  fringe 
of  Greater  London  would  still  have  a 
larger  population  and  a greater  rateable 
value  than  most  of  the  counties  in 
England  and  Wales.  . . . 

13021.  You  might  like  to  know  that 

we  have  all  those  figures. And  from 

that  point  of  view  the  objection  seems 
to  be  ill-founded.  And  from  the  political 
point  of  view  the  argument  that  the 
people  living  in  the  marginal  areas  of 
these  counties  would  lose  their  member- 
ship of  something  that  was  important  to 
them  and  gain  nothing  but  membership 
of  a rather  amorphous  Greater  London 
authority,  this  presumably  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  those  who  live  in  say, 
Erith  have  a greater  loyalty  to  Maidstone’ 
and  those  who  live  in  Leyton  have  a 
greater  loyalty  to  Chelmsford,  and  those 
who  live  in  Chorley  Wood  have  a greater 
loyalty  to  Hertford  than  they  do  to 
London,  and  that  is  something  I simply 
do  not  believe.  One  other  point,  just  to 
illustrate  the  points  already  made  by  wit- 
nesses, the  public  interest  in  roads  and 
highways : on  the  Inner  London  ring 
road  running  its  northern  sector  from  the 
Angel  down  to  Sussex  Gardens,  one  of 
the  main  highways  in  the  inner  part  of 
London,  in  a length  of  four  miles  there 
are  six  different  lighting  systems.  The 
general  principle  seems  to  be  that  the 
narrower  and  more  dangerous  the  section 
of  the  road  the  dimmer  the  lighting,  and 
nothing  has  been  done  about  this  since 
the  war  except  at  the  worst  points  where 
they  put  up  notices  saying  these  are 
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accident  black  spots.  This  the  public 
already  knows ! I should  have  thought  it 
was  points  like  this  which  the  Greater 
London  authority  could  deal  with  which 
would  have  a real  political  appeal  arid  a 
greater  interest  to  the  man  in  the  street. 
— Mr.  Panter-Brick : I would  like  to 
refer  back  to  the  question  of  the 
Greater  London  Council  with  regard 
to  the  national  political  parties. 
We  are  well  aware  of  this  difficulty. 
A Greater  London  Council  is  a 
prize  that  none  of  the  national  parties 
could  ignore,  and  in  paragraph  259  a sug- 
gestion has  been  made  about  .the  employ- 
ment of  a voting  system  which  would,  to 
some  extent,  insulate  a Greater  London 
authority  from  the  national  parties.  We 
were  actually  thinking  of  how  we  might 
attract  citizens  to  serve  on  the  council 
who  are  not  particularly  keen  on  entering 
party  politics,  and  the  single  transferable 
vote  helps  them,  and  they  would  not  be 
so  dependent  on  the  party  organisation. 
We  were  also  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  councillors  on  the  London 
County  Council  have  their  eyes  on  Par- 
liament, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
a road  into  Parliament.  The  point 
about  the  single  transferable  vote  is  that 
it  would  help  by  insulating  the  Greater 
London  Council  from  national  party 
politics,  and  it  would  fend  to  discourage 
that  sort  of  person  and  to  encourage  the 
■person  with  a genuine  interest  in  London. 

I think  if  an  electoral  system  of  that  kind 
were  adopted  it  would  to  some  extent 
insulate  the  authority  from  the  national 
parties.  I do  not  think  we  ought  to  give 
too  great  a weight  to  the  national  parties. 
If  London,  because  its  political  composi- 
tion is  somewhat  different,  starts  doing 
things  which  show  an  initiative  and  set 
an  example  for  the  national  parties,  I 
would  say  that  was  all  to  the  good. — 
Professor  Robson : May  I add  one  word 
on  the  political  question?  So  far  as  our 
research  staff  can  discover,  if  you  tajce 
the  Greater  London  area  on  the  represen- 
tative basis  we  have  put  forward,  not 
with  the  alternative  vote  but  just  taking 
the  normal  system  of  elections,  the  two 
major  political  parties  would  appear  to 
be  about  equally  represented ; they 
would  be  very  close — about  fifty-fifty. 

13022.  Chairman'.  That  appeals  at  the 
moment  to  one  party  rather  more  than 

the  other. 1 am  only  saying  there 

would  be  no  inevitable  tendency  for  one 
party  to  have  a permanent  majority  as  far 
as  one  can  see.  The  other  point  on  which 
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I would  like  to  say  a word  is  that  I did 
not  answer  one  point  in  your.  question, 
which  was  the  idea  of  an  indirect  elec- 
tion. We  rejected  that  for  two  reasons. 
One  is  that  there  is  a strong  tendency 
with  indirect  elections  to  have  a body 
which  only  represents  the  separate  parts 
-rather  than  the  whole,  the  separate 
authorities  which  are  represented  in- 
directly ; and  what  we  are  trying  to  see 
established  is  a body  which  will  be 
elected  to  represent  the  interests  ox 
Greater  London  as  a whole,  not  the 
separate  interests  of  the  particular  local 
authorities  within  Greater  London.  We 
want  something  which  we  feel  is  badly 
needed,  which  is  a body  which  will  look 
at  the  whole  of  Greater  London  with  a 
single  eye ; we  do  not  think  you  will  get 
that  with  an  indirectly  elected  authority. 
Also,  there  are  rather  unhappy  memories 
in  London  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
■Works,  which  was  an  indirectly  elected 
■body,  and  it  came  to  rather  a sticky  end, 
with  ail  kinds  of  -unfortunate  episodes 
leading  to  corruption  ; so  that  we  would 
prefer  a direct  election.  I think  that  is 
the  right  way  to  put  it.  That  certainly 
is  speaking  for  myself  ; I would  strongly 
urge  direct  election,  although  if  I were 
pressed  at  the  last  ditch  I would  accept 
a small  number  of  indirectly  elected 
gentlemen — never  anything  approaching 
a majority. 

The  other  point  I think  is.  worth  re- 
minding you  of,  Sir,  particularly  in 
regard  to  your  point  you  were  askin-g  us 
to ' reply  to,  which  is,  would  a body 
such  as  this  Greater  London  authority  be 
dealing  with  matters  of  sufficient  public 
interest  to  command  any  real  concern? 

13023.  Things  which  were  felt  to  be  of 
sufficient  public  interest, May  I re- 

mind the  Commission  when  the  London 
County  Council  was  first  formed  it  dealt 
with  matters  which  certainly  today,  and 
even  in  that  day,  were  not  regarded  as 
being  subjects  of  most  popular  interest. 
They  dealt  with  the  drainage  system,  they 
dealt  with  major  highways  improve- 
ments, they  dealt  with  certain  public 
health  services,  mainly  things  which  had 
previously  been  carried  out  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The  ser- 
vices which  were  regarded  as  more  popu- 
lar, such  as  education,  .housing,  welfare, 
care  of  children,  came  at  a much  later 
date,  and  yet  one  of  the  most  striking 
facts  about  the  establishment  of  the  Lon- 
don County  Coucil  was  that  right  from 
the  very  beginning  it  attracted  enormous 


public  interest,  and  also  attracted  to  its  j 
service  men  of  the  highest  calibre  and  j 
very  high  political  status  and  remarkably 
-hSh  ability.  In  fact,  it  is  my  own 
opinion  that  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil has  never  had  such  a galaxy  of  lead- 
ing men  and  women  among  its  members 
as  it  had  in  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years,  I 
and  I think  that  historical  reminder  may 
to  some  extent  serve  to  answer  or  sup- 
port the  answer  I was  endeavouring  to 
live  you  .-Mr.  Estall : On  the  first  point 
™u  raise,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to 
the  disturbance  of  the  existing  set-up, 

Mr.  Donn-ison  I believe  ad6^tel^n^enf‘ 
with  the  business  of  separating  county  jj 
councils  from  their  metropolitan  £arts.  | 
They  would  still  remain  largM  and  richer  - 
than  most  other  counties  in  the  rountty.  j 
As  regards  the  other,  the  inner  c™tr®S, 
which  are  mainly  the  concern  of  the 
L C C„  London’s  major  problems  are  not  , 
bring  solved  at  the  present. time  under  j 
the  Present  set-up,  and  the  situation  will 
not  get  -better,  it  will  eventually  get  worse 
and  a solution  will  have  to  be  even  more 
drastic  than  the  one  this  group  thinks 
utto  best The  L.C.C.  has  done  a very 
good  job,  but  now  Greater  London  has 
outstripped  the  L.C.C.’s  capacity  to  deal 
with  major  problems.  In  a sense  I re- 
gard  our  proposal  of  a Greater. 
authority  as  providing  a revived  re- 
newed and  enlarged  L.C.C.,  dealing  in 
many  cases  with  functions  that  will  re- 
vive some  enthusiasm  among  the  eletI°rs. 

" Professor  Robson:  I think  we  have 
answered  the  mam  points  of  your 
question. 

13024.  You  have  given,  if  I may  say 
so  a very  lucid  and  impressive  argument 
in*  favour  of  -the  desirability  of  having 
a Greater  London  authority.  l am  jiot 
quite  sure  that  you  have  applied  your 
minds  quite  as  vigorously  to  the  question 
as  ito  whether  you  would  regard  it  as  a 
necessity.  I know,  you  have  given  the 
Commission  many  indications  as  to _why 
it  is  desirable,  but  I wonder  whether  you 
have  given  quite  sufficient  weight  to  What 
has  in  fact  been  done  by  joint  consulta- 
tion between  the  authorities.  After  all, 
we  have  in  fact  county  and  county 
borough  plans  which  between  them  en- 
shrine the  principles  and  objectives  oi 
the  Abercrombie  Plan.  In  fact  county 
and  county  boroughs  have  consulted  sub- 
stantially one  another  in  ithe  preparation 
of  their  plans;  they  are  not  all  inde- 
pendent one  from  another.  I doubt  very 
much  whether  you  give  sufficient  weight 
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to  the  .informal  consultation  which  is 
always  going  on  at  officer  level  on  plan- 
ning, highways  and  other  things.  For 
example,  you  have  drawn  attention  to 
•the  fact  that  the  Nugent  Committee  was 
limited  in  its  terms  of  reference  to  the 
County  of  London.  In  fact,  they  had 
certain  contacts  with  the  'authorities  out- 
side the  County  of  London,  and  it  would 
be  quite  wrong  to  assume  that  they  have 
dealt  with  the  County  of  London  in 
Isolation  from  other  counties.  I doubt 
very  much  whether  you  have  quite  done 
justice  to  the  work  of  the  central  depart- 
ments in  co-ordinating,  and  so  on.  For 
example,  to  come  back  to  the  Nugent 
Committee  for  a moment,  it  was  quite 
plain  the  Chief  Road  Engineer  to  the 
Ministry  of  Transport,  who  was  on  the 
committee,  was  the  instrument  of  con- 
sultation with  his  opposite  numbers  in 
other  counties  and  other  districts.  I 
question  very  much  whether  you  have 
given  sufficient  weight  to  the  co-ordinat- 
ing function  of  the  Minister  in  the  matter 
of  planning.  It  is  easy  enough  to  say, 
and  of  course  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that 
there  are  very  many  defects  in  our 
arrangements  about  Greater  London  in 
the  various  fields  you  have  referred  to. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  indicate  that  this  addi- 
tional piece  of  machinery,  the  Greater 
London  authority,  could,  if  it  were 
properly  run,  deal  with  these  things.  But 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  jumping 
the  argument  to  go  from  that  to  say 
that  these  things  could  not  be  done  with- 
out the  creation  of  an  authority  which 
would  have  all  the  difficulties  I indicated 

in  my  background  statement. Mr. 

Ponsonby : As  you  have  mentioned  the 
Nugent  Committee  again,  I do  feel  some- 
times that  the  very  fact  that  the  Minister 
felt  a need  to  appoint  such  a committee 
at  all  indicated  a lack  of  confidence  either 
in  his  own  staff  or  the  existing  bodies 
responsible  for  this  very  problem.  That 
here,  in  1958,  there  was  a need  for  some- 
one to  think  about  this  problem  is  surely 
proof  that  in  fact  at  the  moment  there 
is  nobody  in  the  view  of  the  Minister 
thinking  sufficiently  about  this  problem 
as  a long-term  one. 

13025.  I wonder  whether  that  is  quite 
fair.  There  are  two  elements  in  this 
question  of  highway  construction — I do 
not  want  to  get  on  to  it  in  detail.  One 
is  the  willingness  and  ability  of  (the  local 
authority  to  do  its  part ; the  other  is 


the  willingness  and  ability  of  the  cen- 
tral government  to  make  the  funds  avail- 
able for  its  share,  and  not  only  to  make 
the  funds  available,  but  to  indicate  for 
some  years  ahead  how  much  is  likely 
to  be  available  in  each  year.  That  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  do,  I believe,  in 
Parliamentary  procedure.  As  I under- 
stand it,  the  local  authorities  also  have 
this  difficulty  ; they  do  not  know  how 
much  is  coming  each  year,  they  do  not 
know  what  they  will  be  able  to  do  each 
year,  or  for  how  many  years  they  can 
look  ahead ; and  of  course  it  is  im- 
possible to  put  these  things  on  the 
borough  plans,  to  sterilise  the  land,  and 
so  on.  They  can  only  put  into  the 
borough  plans  something  which  they 
think  they  have  got  a chance  of  doing 
in  the  reasonably  near  future.  Their 
chance  of  doing  it  depends  largely  on 
what  the  Minister  may  say.  Have  we 
not  reached  the  situation  where  neither 
party  can  commit  themselves?  . There- 
fore the  Minister  says,  let  us  have  a 
committee  of  county  council  representa- 
tives on  the  one  hand  and  Ministry 
representatives  on  the  other.  The  county 
council  people  say  what  they  would  like 
to  do,  the  Ministry  will  then  say  how 
much  money  will  be  made  available,  and 
with  those  two  unknowns  in  the  equation 
brought  together  for  the  first  time  you 
produce  a plan  for  a good  number  of 
years  ahead.  Is  that  what  really 
happens? 1 agree  the  central  govern- 

ment has  been  responsible  for  the  small 
amount  of  funds  made  available  over  the 
last  ten  years.  It  has  been  stepped  up 
now. 

13026.  And  .made  available  annually, 

without  promises  in  advance. What  I 

feel  is  the  inadequacy,  quite  apart  from 
how  much  is  applied,  is  a plan  stretching 
into  the  future  about  which  someone  is 
thinking  all  the  time.  I think  it  is  the 
thinking  factor  which  is  so  clearly  absent 
in  this  whole  scheme.  I feel,  whatever 
funds  become  available,  there  ought  to 
be  an  overall  plan  for  the  area  into  which 
any  expenditure  that  does  become  avail- 
able can  be  fed  as  being  the  most  urgent 
in  the  light  of  a bigger  plan  towards 
which  we  will  get  in  twenty  or  forty 
years’  time.  I think  the  missing  link  here 
is  that  there  is  no  one  thinking  suffi- 
ciently and  researching  adequately  into 
what  and  how  the  money  should  be  spent 
on  when  it  becomes  available. 
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13027.  There  are  two  problems  here 
rolled  into  one.  One  is  the  problem  of 
the  relationship  of  the  local  government 
machine  generally  to  the  central  govern- 
ment ; the  other  is  the  local  government 
machine  itself,  its  internal  working.  What 
you  are  saying  is  this,  that  although  you 
cannot  solve  the  first  of  those  problems 
by  modifying  the  local  government 
machine,  you  could  at  least,  by  having 
one  authority,  make  sure  that  the  plan 
evolved  is  not  a series  of  sectional  plans, 
but  one  plan  ; and  I expect  you  would 
like  to  add  the  corollary  that  if  you  had 
a plan  put  forward  by  a Greater  London 
authority  of  that  kind  it  might  be  a little 
more  difficult  for  the  Minister  to  turn  a 

deaf  ear? That  is  an  added  point.  At 

any  rate,  the  money  would  be  likely  to 
be  spent  more  wisely  in  terms  of  priori- 
ties and  consistency  between  expenditure 
on  the  periphery  and  expenditure  in  the 
middle,  if  there  was  that  single  mind  for 
the  bigger  highways. 

13028.  If  Professor  Robson’s  hopes 
were  realised,  namely,  that  the  Greater 
London  authority  would  attract  more 
local  interest,  that  might  react  on  the 
money  made  available  by  the  govern- 
ment?  -Professor  Robson : un- 

doubtedly.— Mr.  Self : Could  I touch  on 
the  point  a little  further?  Could  one  not 
also  comment  that  the  system  of  financial 
tutelage  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  has 
very  grave  drawbacks,  because  it  divides 
responsibility ; and  my  comment  would 
be  that  it  would  be  far  better  if  the 
central  government  took  responsibility 
completely  for  certain  highways  and  put 
others,  particularly  those  which  concern 
the  cities,  clearly  in  the  responsibility  of 
the  city  and  aided  them  financially  by 
way  of  general  grant  and  not  by  way  of 
specific  highway  grant.  Whilst  our  plan 
would  not  achieve  that  in  itself,  I think 
it  would  be  very  helpful  in  that  direction, 
inasmuch  as  you  would  have  a much 
stronger  local  authority.  We  have  sug- 
gested there  should  be  no  trunk  roads 
in  the  Greater  London  area,  as  is  now  the 
position  in  London  County.  That  would 
help,  I think,  towards  this. 

13029.  Your  argument  is  that  if  people 
became  sufficiently  local  government 
conscious,  conscious  for  the  whole  of  the 
Greater  London  area,  it  might  dawn  on 
them  that  something  could  be  done  about 
the  traffic  problem  and  that  somebody 
was  responsible  for  doing  it ; whereas 
with  the  division  of  authorities  people 


tend  to  think  it  is  a matter  quite  outside 

human  powers. 1 think  that  is  so  ; 

but  I do  think  that  part  of  it  lies  in  the 
central-local  relationship  which  now 
exists. 

13030.  The  division  not  only  between 
local  government,  but  also  as  between 
local  government  and  central  govern- 
ment?  Mr.  Donnison’.  It  is  reason- 

able, surely,  to  expect  that  where  two 
or  more  authorities  have  resources  and 
powers  to  do  something  they  will  con- 
sult with  each  other  reasonably  effec- 
tively. They  know  what  'they  are  going 
to  do.  But  where  one  authority  simply 
has  not  got  the  resources  it  is  very 
different,  and  consultation  is  not  going 
to  get  its  neighbours  to  provide  for  it 
the  resources  that  it  lacks.  To  turn  from 
planning  questions  to  housing,  if  you 
join  the  waiting  list  an  Willesden  today 
and  your  application  has  average  luck, 
if  they  were  to  go  on  building  at  the 
same  rate  as  they  have  been  building 
since  the  war,  you  would  get  a house 
in  about  123  years’  time.  Next  door, 
Harrow  is  talking  as  if  it  has  more  or 
less  solved  its  housing  problems.  To  the 
Londoner  I should  have  thought  there 
was  no  very  clear  distinction  between 
these  communities  and  no  reason  why 
they  should  fare  so  differently  depending 
on  which  side  of  the  borderline  they 
happen  to  live.  This  situation  is  not 
one  that  joint  consultation  is  going  to 
help.  There  is  a need  for  a top  level 
authority  which  has  the  kind  of  housing 
powers  which,  within  the  County  of 
London,  the  L.C.C.  has. 

13031.  There  is  the  question  of  the 
reconstruction  of  Stepney  Bridge,  which 
attracted  considerable  attention  not  so 
long  ago.  I suppose  you  would  say  that 
to  ask  Stepney  whether  they  should  re- 
construct Stepney  Bridge  is  really  to  put 
the  wrong  question  to  the  wrong 
authority ; there  is  no  reason  why 
Stepney  should  reconstruct  Stepney 
Bridge.  That  is  not  really  the  question. 
The  question  is  should  it  be  recon- 
structed ; and  if  you  put  questions  of 
this  kind  to  smaller  authorities  like 
Stepney,  some  of  the  answers  are  bound 
to  be  wrong,  and  you  get  no  plan  at  all. 

Is  that  what  you  are  trying  to  say?- 

Professor  Robson:  Yes,  we  are  trying 
to  say  that  unless  you  make  some  proper 
constitutional  system,  different  from  and 
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better  than  the  existing  machinery  of 
local  government  in  London,  you  will 
not  get  the  major  problems  which  affect 
the  whole  metropolis  solved  at  all.  I 
would  like,  if  I may,  to  go  back  to  the 
points  which  you  made  just  a few 
moments  ago.  There  are  comings  and 
goings  between  officials  in  Whitehall  and 
in  municipal  offices  in  London,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  But  to 
imagine  that  that  is  an  adequate  substitu- 
tion for  a proper  constitution  for  Greater 
London,  with  the  proper  organisation  of 
power  for  the  metropolis  as  a whole 
and  for  the  lower  tier  is,  I believe,  if  I 
may  say  so  with  the  utmost  respect, 
a complete  fallacy.  May  we  move  from 
highways,  for  instance,  to  planning?  It 
took  a major  world  war  to  get  the 
Greater  London  plan.  The  Minister  of 
Town  and  Country  Planning — a Minis- 
ter charged  only  with  town  and  country 
planning — commissioned  Patrick  Aber- 
crombie to  make  a plan  for  the  outer 
part  of  Greater  London.  That  plan  is 
already,  to  some  extent,  out-dated. 
Nothing  is  being  done  anywhere  to  my 
knowledge,  nor  have  I heard  from  any- 
one else  that  anything  as  being  done,  to 
keep  the  plan  up  to  date  or  to  renew  it. 
In  any  event,  it  is  a highly  defective  pro- 
ceeding, because  there  was  in  the  first 
place  the  plan  for  the  City  of  London,  in 
the  second  place  the  Abercrombie — 
Forshaw  plan,  and  in  the  third  place 
the  Greater  London  plan  for  outer 
London.  It  was  only  the  accident  that 
Patrick  Abercrombie  happened  ito  be  a 
partner  in  the  Administrative  County  of 
London  Plan,  the  plan  for  the  Adminis- 
trative County  of  London,  with  Mr. 
Forshaw  and  'the  principal  author  of  the 
Greater  London  plan,  that  there  was  any 
co-ordination  there.  But  this  was  inci- 
dental in  a sense.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
it  is  the  general  view  of  planners,  both 
here  and  across  the  Atlantic,  that  the 
thing  would  have  been  much  better  done 
if  the  plan  had  been  made  for  Greater 
London  as  a whole.  I yield  to  nobody 
in  my  admiration  for  Patrick  Aber- 
crombie; he  was  a very  great  man,  a 
man  of  genius ; but  he  was  given  a task 
which  was  almost  impossible  to  perform 
— having,  on  the  one  hand,  to  look  to 
the  Minister  for  the  Greater  London 
plan,  and  on  the  other  hand  always  to 
the  interests  of  London  County  Council 
in  the  Abercrombie — Forshaw  plan. 
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13032.  Theoretically  that  is  right,  but 
in  practice  we  have  got  some  pretty  good 

plains  for  London. For  Greater 

London  ; but  I could  refer  you  to  a good 
deal  of  criticism  of  the  plan  for  'the  Ad- 
ministrative County.  I .think  it  would 
have  been  very  -much  better  done  if  it 
had  been  done  with  a view  -to  the  area  as 
a whole.  But  may  I say  .that  pant  of  out 
argument  is  this  ; that  backstairs  negotia- 
tions in  Whitehall  or  occasional  talks  in 
'municipal  offices  between  local  govern- 
ment chief  officers  who  are  on  good 
terms  with  one  another — and  they  are 
not  always  on  good  terms  with  one 
another — is  no  substitute  for  a proper 
systematic  organisation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  itlhiis  great  metropolis.  It  is  nov 
so  much  a question,  in  my  view,  of  trying 
to  prove  what  in  a sense  it  is  impossible 
to  prove,  namely  that  a Greater  London 
authority  is  a necessity,  because  obviously 
you  could  abolish  local  government 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  not 
a necessity  in  the  sense  that  bread,  water, 
heating  are  necessities  ; but  we  .think  that 
things  will  be  better  done  by  a Greater 
London  authority  than  they  have  been 
done  in  the  past  or  than  they  will  be  done 
in  the  future,  and  that  some  -things  will 
be  done  which  are  beneficial  to  the 
metropolis  and  the  country  as  a whole 
which  will  no.t  be  done  if  some  sort  of 
provision  of  this  kind  is  not  made.  The 
thing  which  impresses  me  most,  and  I 
have  lived  in  London  all  my  life,  is  the 
virtual  disappearance  of  any  large-scale 
improvements,  except  as  very  occasional 
incidents,  which  surprise  people.  The 
age  of  improvement  is  past,  and  dt  ds  only 
past  because  'there  is  no  organ  -there 
which  is  really  charged  with  the  task  of 
improving  and  developing  the  metropolis 
in  regard  Ito.  -these  major  things  which  we, 
and  I think  the  Commission,  think  are 
important.  No  .argument  about  what 
happens  in  Whitehall  seems  ito-  me  to 
reach  the  nub  of  -the  point,  because  the 
Minister’s  role  is  not,  and  it  cannot  be, 
an  effective  substitute  for  local  govern- 
ment. Paris  has  tried  the  prefectual 
system ; we  have  not  -arrived  there  yet, 
we  -hope  we  never  shall ; -but  even  in 
France,  with  its  much  more  highly 
centralised  tradition,  it  has  never  been 
-thought  that  Paris  could  ibe  run  by  the 
central  government.  I think  -this  is,  if  I 
may  say  so  wiith  respect,  a fallacious 
proposition.  I think  it  is  proved  iby  the 
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present  state  of  affairs  I think  it  will 
he  proved  still  more  forcibly  by  anyone 
who  puts  their  'trust  in  Whitehall. 

Chairman : 1 am  now  going  to  ask 
the  other  members  of  the  Commission  it 
they  have  any  questions  on  general 
issues. 

13033.  Professor  Mackenzie'.  There  is 
another  issue  closely  related  to  this 
which  ranges  fairly  far,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  boundaries  for  a regional 
authority.  The  Commission  is  of  course 
working,  under  its  terms  of  reference, 
within  specific  .boundaries,  from  some 
points  of  view  narrow  boundaries.  There 
are  a good  many  questions  of  regional 
planning,  transport  communications,  in- 
dustrial development,  overspill  popula- 
tion, which  run  right  across  these  bound- 
aries As  I understand  the  case  which 
was  made,  it  is  that  the  limitation  of 
these  boundaries  is  not  a fatal  objection 
to  the  creation  of  a Greater  London 
authority ; but  I think  you  are  all  clear 
there  are  problems  extending  beyond 
these  boundaries.  There  are  various 
passages  which  could  be  quoted  I think 
from  the  main  document  and  the  appen- 
dices in  which  you  speak  of  the  green 
belt  as  being  an  artificial  frontier  but 
nevertheless  a frontier  which  is  likely  to 
stand  for  some  time  and  which  is  likely 
to  define  Greater  London  almost  as  a 
wall  might  define  a mediaeval  city.  I 
wonder  if  you  would  like  to  say  some- 
thing about  this  point.  There  is  of 
course  the  other  objection  to  be  faced 
which  you  have  not  really  touched  on  so 
far,  that  the  green  belt  is  a rather 
arbitrary  frontier,  that  it  will  come  under 
heavy  pressure,  that  looking  into  the  per- 
spective of  a generation  it  may  fade 
away  ; and  that  really  the  question  is  not 
one  which  concerns  the  boundary  of  the 
green  belt,  but  the  whole  south-east  of 
England,  a region  stretching  very  far 
afield,  at  least  to  Luton,  Reading,  per- 
haps Southampton,  and  certainly 
Brighton;  but  the  questions  would  be 
regional  questions  rather  than  simply 

metropolitan  questions? Professor 

Robson:  I think  I can  say  that  all  the 
members  of  this  group  are  acutely  aware 
of  these  questions  which  you  have  raised, 
Professor  Mackenzie.  At  certain  stages  of 
onr  work  we  did  wonder  whether  we 
should  not  try  to  offer  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission some  sort  of  evidence  dealing 
with  the  larger  region  and  its  problems. 


In  the  end  we  decided  against  that, 
because  we  felt— I certainly  felt,  and  if 
I was  wrong  I must  apologise  to  my 
colleagues— I felt  that  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion having  its  terms  of  reference  set, 
you  would  probably  .be  somewhat  im- 
patient with  us  if  we  were  to  put  forward 
an  ideal  scheme  for  quite  a different 
area  which  would  not  help  you  to  deal 
with  your  particular  problem  ; and  there- 
fore in  .the  end  we  contented  ourselves 
with  this  brief  remark  in  the  last  para- 
graph on  the  first  page,  saying  we 
thought  the  area  given  to  the  Royal 
Commission  was  not  the  right  one  and  It 
should  be  much  larger.  Having  said  that, 
we  have  addressed  ourselves  throughout 
the  evidence  to  the  problems  of  that  area 
and  its  local  government.  We  certainly 
felt  very  strongly  about  this,  and  I am 
going  to  ask  the  chairman  if  some  of  our 
members  may  say  something  about  this 
question  of  the  larger  region  of  which 
the  great  metropolis  forms  part.  But  I 
would  say  we  did  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  problems  of  this  greater  region 
are  not  only  deserving  of  consideration 
now  but  are  going  to  demand  much  more 
intensive  consideration  in  the  years  to 
come,  and  although  in  our  view  there 
would  have  to  be  some  sort  of  machin- 
ery for  the  due  consideration  and  ad- 
ministration if  necessary,  or  co-ordina- 
tion in  certain  spheres,  in  certain  func-  ; 
tions,  over  a much  wider  region,  never-  i 
theless  we  do  believe  that  if,  as  we  have 
assumed,  the  Royal  Commission  is  con- 
fined within  its  terms  of  reference,  then 
we  think  there  is  a very  strong  ease 
indeed  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
Greater  London  as  defined  in  your  terms 
of  reference  even  now  ; and  even  if  there 
is  wider  consideration  given  to  the  larger 
area,  the  area  within  the  green  belt  has 
sufficiently  important  problems  of  its  own  j 
to  warrant  proceeding  along  the  sort  of  i 
lines  we  have  indicated.  That  is  all  I 
want  to  say  at  this  stage,  and  I am  going 
to  ask  Professor  Wise  if  he  would  say 
something  on  this  problem  of  the  larger 
region. — Professor  Wise':  1 will  try  to  be 
.brief.  The  work  my  colleagues  and  1 
have  done  has  led  us  to  the  belief  thal 
from  the  point  of  view  of  town  and 
country  planning,  location  of  industry, 
population,  housing,  urban  development 
and  many  other  aspects,  we  havc_  now  in 
south-eastern  England  a most  vital  and 
sensitive  area  in  which  the  general  trend 
is  for  population  and  industry  to  increast 
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at  rates  higher  than  the  national  average, 
in  defiance  almost  of  declared  national 
policy  to  restrict  the  growth  of  industry 
and  population  in  this  area.  We  feel 
these  general  trends  have  already  led, 
and  in  the  next  few  years  are  going  to 
lead  increasingly,  to  vital  problems  of 
planning  for  town  and  country,  for 
which  at  the  moment  existing  regional 
plans  provide  no  satisfactory  answer. 
Accordingly,  we  have  made  various 
attempts  to  define,  by  the  use  of  various 
criteria,  the  area  that  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a unit  around  the  Greater 
London  conurbation  from  the  point  of 
view  of  future  town  and  country  or 
regional  planning.  I do  not  know 
whether  you  would  wish  me  to  go  into 
the  different  criteria  that  would  be  used 
for  defining  this  region? 

Chairman  : I should  have  thought  not, 
if  you  accept  the  view  that  Greater  Lon- 
don is  a distinct  unit.  The  point  Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie  and  the  Commission 
are  on  is  organisationally  how  do  you 
relate  the  part  that  is  outside  our  terms 
of  reference  with  the  area  that  is  within? 

13034.  Professor  Mackenzie : Or  df  I 
can  put  it  another  way ; the  argument 
which  I am  stating,  although  not  of 
course  adopting,  is  this,  is  there  not 
some  danger  that  the  development  of  the 
Greater  London  authority  on  this  basis 
will  be  liable  in  20  or  30  years’  time  to 
the  old  criticism  that  the  re-organisation 
of  local  government  is  always  a genera- 
tion behind,  that,  for  example,  the 
L.C.C.  was  not  created  until  the  prob- 
lems it  was  expected  to  solve  were 
already  too  .big  for  the  L.C.C.  to  solve ; 
and  that  the  problems  are  now  on  such 
a scale  that  they  are  beyond  the  scope 
of  local  government  altogether — one 
cannot  see  that  local  government  for  the 
whole  of  south-east  England  as  a region. 
Accepting  this  argument,  and  the  whole 
inference  is  that  you  accept  it,  you  are 
saying  that  the  problems  on  the  scale 
of  the  modern  world  are  really  beyond 

the  scale  of  local  government? 1 

merely  wanted  to  say,  Sir,  that  it  is  our 
view  that  within  the  area  of  the  green 
belt,  the  narrower  area  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s terms  of  reference,  there  is  this 
vast  area  with  8£  million  people,  in 
which  the  problems  of  town  and  country 
planning  are  of  themselves  on  a tremen- 
dous scale.  Admittedly  there  are  in  a 
wider  context  the  problems  of  the  south- 


east of  England,  but  the  problems  of  re- 
development and  housing  etc.  are  them- 
selves on  a vast  scale.  We  believe  also 
it  is  necessary  to  bring  together  within 
the  framework  of  local  government  for 
this  region  two  different  lines  of  thought 
and  interest,  the  varied  interests  of  the 
different  areas  which  constitute  Greater 
London,  which  are  at  present  represented 
by  a multiplicity  of  authorities,  between 
whom  joint  discussions  cannot  really  be 
satisfactory,  and  also,  the  interests  in- 
volved in  town  and  country  planning  in 
the  planning  of  roads,  transport,  educa- 
tion, over-spills,  all  of  which  tasks  are 
intimately  related  to  one  another — one 
cannot  consider  transport  without  also 
considering,  for  instance,  plans  for  the 
location  of  industry,  where  you  are 
going  to  put  housing,  and  schools. 
Within  the  million  population  in  this 
great  area  the  problems  are  on  such  a 
scale  that  they  can  only  be  considered 
by  a local  government  body  with  an  eye 
to  the  individual  problems  of  the  con- 
stituent areas  and  to  the  relation  between 
the  problems  of  transport,  industry,  and 
so  on,  that  I have  outlined.  Between  this 
unit,  closely  built  up  for  the  most  part, 
and  areas  that  ar.e  built  away  from  the 
conurbation  which  are  now  developing, 
you  have  certainly  a band  of  country 
which  is  relatively  undeveloped,  and 
which  under  our  planning  policy  will  re- 
main so,  and  which  can  and  will  serve 
as  a frontier  zone  between  the  built-up 
area  of  the  conurbation,  which  has  to 
be  planned  and  redeveloped  as  a unit, 
and  areas  outside.  Clearly  it  will  be 
necessary  to  devise  some  machinery  for 
the  co-ordination  of  planning  between 
the  Greater  London  conurbation  and  the 
areas  lying  outside  the  green  belt ; but 
that  in  my  view  does  not  alter  the  case 
in  the  slightest  degree  for  the  need  for 
an  overall  view  of  planning  and  for  the 
provision  of  services  in  this  great 
conurbation. 

13035.  Chairman : I suppose.  Pro- 

fessor Wise,  you  would  say  .that  at  least 
the  problem  of  co-ordinating  overspill 
and  things  of  that  kind  with  authorities 
outside  our  review  area  would  be  more 
simple  if  there  were  one  body  instead  of 
nine  which  could  at  least  speak  for  the 
Greater  London  area— I think  that  is  im- 
plicit in  what  you  say? That  is  very 

important ; there  would  be  one  body 
which  sees  the  Greater  London  problem 
of  housing  and  overspill  as  a whole,  and 
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can  speak  for  it,  and  it  will  have  much 
more  adequate  powers  of  finance  than  at 
present  in  order  to  be  able  to  treat  these 
problems  adequately. — Mr.  Self : I think 
Professor  Mackenzie  has  raised  a very 
real  and  'genuine  problem.  I would 
entirely  accept  'that  the  pattern  of 
London’s  growth  over  the  next  thirty  or 
fifty  years  ds  going  out  into  the  region 
around  it,  Whether  the  green  belt  holds 
or  not,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of 
moving  out  or  more  new  towns  and 
satellites.  All  the  indications  are  -that 
way.  The  problem  surely _ is  that  if  you 
are  looking  for  boundaries,  once  you 
have  got  beyond  the  green  belt — (the  inner 
edge,  the  middle  or  outer  edge — once  you 
have  got  beyond  that  you  cannot  really 
stop  until  you  have  got  the  whole  south 
east  region,  as  Professor  Mackenzie  said. 
That  being  so,  the  question  is  whether 
you  should  go  that  far.  Personally, 
believing  as  I do  in  a.  system  of  regional 
governments  as  being  now  necessary 
in  a modern  society  like  Britain,  I would 
go  that  far.  I would  advocate  a system 
of  elected  regional  governments  for 
Britain,  and  I would  regard  the  London 
region  or  south  east  comer  of  England 
as  one  of  the  regions  within  that  system. 
But  of  course  this  is  going  well  beyond 
the  Royal  Commission’s  terms  of  refer- 
ence. I have  only  been  drawn  into  it 
by  the  speculation  that,  short  of  'that  re- 
form, I would  have  thought  the  green 
belt  would  provide,  as  Professor  Wise 
has  observed,  as  good  a boundary  as 
you  can  get,  and  I would  have  thought, 
if  you  are  thinking  in  terms  of  old- 
fashioned  local  government,  you  can  see 
a civic  sense  within  it — this  goes  back 
to  what  Professor  Robson  says — anyone 
who  lives  within  the  green  belt  today 
might  well  say,  I am  a Londoner.  An 
inhabitant  of  Reading  or  Luton  for  ex- 
ample would  not  say  I am  ia  Londoner, 
and  I doubt  whether  they  would  say  that 
even  in  (twenty  years’  time.  Therefore, 
if  you  are  seeking  for  a definition  of  a 
Londoner,  you  really  do  have  to  stop  a.t 
the  green  belt,  under  however  much 
pressure  it  may  be. — Professor  Robson : 
May  I ask  if  you  would  wish  us  to 
present  our  views  about  the  larger 
region?  We  would  certainly  consider 
giving  subsidiary  evidence  on  that,  but 
we  were  assuming  you  were  so  tied  to 
your  unfortunate  terms  of  reference. 

13036.  They  iare  quite  large  enough  for 

us! The  trouble  is  they  are  not  large 

enough  for  us! 


13037.  I think  the  relevance  of  what 
you  are  saying  about  the  south  eastern 
area  as  a whole  is  this;  that  you  take 
the  view  that  there  is  such  a region  which 
is  a sort  of  entity.  I do  not  suppose  there 
is  very  much  dispute  about  that.  You 
oouild  (take  the  next  step  and  say  it  is 
no  use  dealing  with  a greater  authority 
unless  it  represented  the  whole  or  major 
part  of  that.  If  you  were  saying  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  you  to  elaborate 
a great  deal  upon  what  you  have  said  \ 
concerning  that  south  eastern  area.  But 
that  is  not  what  you  said,  as  I under- 
stand -it.  What  you  are  saying  is  this,  that 
perhaps  it  might  be  desirable  even  now 
to  consider  some  sort  of  regional  govern- 
ment for  that  entity.  You  say  in  years 
to  some  that  may  prove  to  be  necessary, 
but  at  the  present  time  at  least,  although 
it  is  not  strictly  'logical,  although  it  does 
not  really  present  a oomplate  solution 
of  the  whole  problem,  at  least  it  would 
be  a valuable  and  inevitable  and  desirable 
step  to  set  up  a Greater  London  authority 
for  approximately  the  region  covered  by 
our  terms  of  reference.  Unless  you  are 
taking  the  step  of  saying,  it  is  no  good 
dealing  with  the  smaller  area  because  you 
must  deal  with  the  greater  area,  then 
logically  I do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
for  you  to  elaborate  on  the  characteristics 

of  the  greater  area. That  was  our 

own  view.  Sir. 

13038.  Mr.  Cadbury  : I have  one  ques-  I 
ition  dealing  with  this  problem  of  interest  f 
in  the  election  for  the  Greater  London 
authority.  In  answer  to  questions  by  the 
Chairman  I think  Professor  Robson  said 
that  the  L.C.C.  had  started,  with  a very 
limited  list  of  responsibilities.  I also 
think  you  said  at  some  point  that  in  deal- 
ing with  the  sort  of  problems  that  you 
feel  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Greater  London  authority,  particularly 
such  things  as  planning,  highways,  and 
executing  the  plans  when  they  are  drawn,  j 
it  is  very  important  to  have  in.  mind  the  | 
transport  for  both  over  and  under  the  1 
ground  that  is  provided  by  public  autho-  ! 
rities.  My  question  is  rather  like  Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie’s,  it  is  a little  outside 
the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, but  I should  be  interested  to 
know  whether  your  group  has  considered 
what  additional  functions  might  be 
carried  by  the  Greater  London  authority, 
particularly  with  a view  to  increasing 
popular  interest  in  its  activities?  Perhaps 
I may  just  list  three — I do  not  want  to 
say  anything  about  them.  You  have  | 
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mentioned  transport  and  the  provision 
of  transport;  most  local  authorities  in 
ofher  parts  of  the  country  have  a watch 
committee  and  have  responsibility  for 
their  own  police ; and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested to  us  that  possibly  the  hospitals 
and  some  of  the  medical  services  which 
were  transferred  to  the  hospital  boards 
might  also  be  a function  which  should  be 
carried  out.  We  are  not  really  in  a posi- 
tion to  judge  whether  these  should  or 
should  not  be,  but  in  trying  to  assess 
the  public  interest  in  the  body  which  you 
propose,  it  would  be  of  very  real  interest 
to  me  to  know  whether  your  group  has 
considered  whether  some  of  these  func- 
tions, which  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
— at  any  rate  the  first  two — are  carried 
by  local  authorities,  could  or  should  be 
carried  by  the  Greater  London  authority? 

Once  again  we  were  perhaps  unduly 

deferential  to  your  terms  of  reference 
which  skate  rather  carefully  round  cer- 
tain of  the  ad  hoc  authorities  in 
London.  , . . 

13039.  Chairman : And  exclude  them! 

Therefore  I would  say  we  never  got 

round  to  embodying  in  any  formal  way, 
we  never  got  to  the  point  of  securing 
general  agreement  on  many  of  these 
points  because  they  did  not  arise.  But  I 
would  say,  speaking  for  myself,  that  I 
have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  that  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Board,  for  example, 
has  no  justification  whatever  for  its  ex- 
istence other  than  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
only  body  which  covers  a sufficiently 
large  ground,  or  did  cover  a sufficiently 
large  ground  in  its  own  day.  I should 
have  thought  the  Greater  London  council 
could  certainly  take  on  water.  I have 
always  thought  that  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  such  a body  should  not 
take  over  responsibility  for  the  police. 
May  I say  on  this  that  there  is  some  mis- 
conception about  the  origin  of  the  Metro- 
politan Commissioner  for  the  Police.  Tf 
one  looks  into  the  history  of  this  one 
discovers  that  the  only  reason  for  estab- 
lishing the  Metropolitan  Commissioner 
for  the  Police  was  the  fact  that  in  1837 
there  was  absolutely  no  body,  no  organ 
of  any  sort  outside  the  City  Corporation, 
except  a great  mass  of  small  vestries  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  justices  of  the  peace 
for  Middlesex  and  some  of  the  other 
counties  on  the  other.  There  was  no 
administrative  body  covering  an  area 
of  any  size.  The  point  I am  making  is 
that  it  was  not  in  order  to  give  control 


of  the  metropolitan  police  to  the  central 
government,  that  was  not  the  motive ; 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
is  shown  by  the  retention  right  up  lo  the 
present  time  of  the  City  Coiporation  of 
their  own  police  force,  which  of  course 
is  not  the  central  government.  We  say 
in  fact  in  paragraph  88  that  it  should  be 
a principal  aim  of  structural  reform  not 
only  to  equip  local  government  to 
operate  all  the  services  for  which  it  is 
now  responsible  with  adequate  efficiency, 
and  indeed  if  possible  to  assist  the 
restoration  to  local  government  of  some 
of  the  services  which  it  has  lost.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  water  supply,  for 
example,  should  be  administered  by  a 
separate  authority  in  London. 

13040.  i Mr.  Cadbury : Could  I press 
you  on  the  one  specific  .point  of  this 
traffic  and  highway  problem?  The 
reason  for  considering  bringing  transport 
and  police  within  the  same  jurisdiction  is 
not  merely  that  it  would  add  interest,  but 
it  has  been  put  to  us  that  you  cannot 
solve  the  traffic  problem  of  London 
without  having  regard  to  the  other  con- 
tributing agencies,  particularly  those 
that  provide  alternative  means  of  trans- 
port, and  of  course  in  the  case  of  the 
police  the  control  of  the  traffic.  What 
I really  (wanted  to  draw  from  you  was 
the  picture  which  you  saw  of  what  might 
prove  to  be  an  inadequately  equipped 
authority  to  deal  with  what  everyone 
agrees  is  a very  central  problem,  and  I 
wondered  whether  you  had  considered 
whether  the  authority  which  you  pro- 
pose, which  is  going  to  plan  and  de- 
velop roads,  is  going  to  be  adequately 
equipped  to  solve  the  problems  which 
are  pressing  now  and  which  I think 
everyone  agrees  are  going  to  become 
infinitely  more  pressing  within  the  next 

five  or  ten  years? It  would  certainly 

be  an  advantage  if  .the  control  of  the 
police,  who  as  you  say  play  a very  large 
share  in  planning  and  traffic  control, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Greater  London 
council,  which  would  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  planning  and  administering  the 
main  roads.  I have  already  said  some- 
thing about  water.  On  the  hospital 
question,  I have  always  taken  the  view, 
I do  not  know  how  far  it  is  shared  by 
my  colleagues  because  we  have  never 
really  discussed  it,  that  it  was  a mistake 
to  take  the  hospitals  away  from  the  local 
authorities,  and  I think  that  was  particu- 
larly mistaken  in  the  case  of  London.  Of 
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course  the  hospital  situation  in  Greater 
London  has  become  one  now  of  extreme 
difficulty  because,  as  you  are  no  doubt 
aware,  London  is  divided  into  four 
regions  one  of  which  extends  right  to 
the  west  .as  far  as  'Bristol.  No  doubt 
it  would  create  very  great  difficulties  if 
one  were,  so  to  speak,  to  abolish  that 
particular  ’regional  set-up  of  the  hospital 
boards,  which  I .believe  was  arrived  at 
in  order  to  share  .out  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible the  very  large  proportion  of  the 
teaching  hospitals  which  are  concen- 
trated in  the  metropolis. 

13041.  Chairman'.  I do  not  think  we 
really  ought  to  spend  time  discussing 
hospitals,  because  they  .axe  quite  outside 
our  terms  of  reference ; and  secondly  I 
think  the  local  authorities,  reluctantly 
perhaps,  accepted  the  view  that  since 
the  acceptance  by  the  government  of  the 
Guillebaud  Report  this  is  really  a dead 

issue  for  some  years  to  come. 1 think 

that  was  why  we  did  not  say  anything 
about  hospitals.  I only  mention  that 
because  Mr.  Cadbury  mentioned  it.  In 
paragraph  34  we  do  say  something  about 
the  public  transport  system.  We  point 
out  there  is  the  London  Transport 
Executive,  which  is  part  of  .the  British 
Transport  Commission,  and  that  any 
plans  for  the  development  of  passenger 
services  in  Greater  London  must  come 
from  ithe  London  Transport  Executive 
and  then  go  to  the  British  Transport 
Commission,  :and  then  ito  the  Minister  ; 
but  at  no  stage  are  these  proposals  relat- 
ing to  public  transport  services  brought 
into1  common  consideration  with  a pro- 
gramme of  highways.  Then  in  para- 
graph 134,  we  said  that  clearly  planning 
and  highway  policy  must  be  integrated 
with  the  development  of  transport,  and 
that  with  one  major  local  government 
body  responsible  for  classified  highways 
and  .planning,  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port for  trunk  roads,  the  London  Trans- 
port Executive  for  the  underground 
system  and  road  passenger  services,  and 
the  .British  Transport  Commission  for 
suburban  and  main  line  services, 
probably  as  great  a concentration  of 
responsibility  and  power  will  be  attained 
as  it  .is  reasonably  possible  to  obtain.  We 
did  not  think  you  could  go  beyond  that 
to  the  extent  of  transferring  any  of  the 
powers  or  responsibilities  of  the  London 
Transport  Executive  on  to  the  Greater 
London  council. 

13042.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I had  marked 
both  paragraphs  pretty  heavily  and  taken 


careful  note  of  .them.  In  other  parts  of 
the  country  it  is  quite  usual — I can  speak 
for  the  city  of  Birmingham,  which  I 
know  very  well — for  the  three  functions 
of  the  police,  transport  provision  and 
road  planning  and  construction  to  be 
under  one  body.  I really  would  like  to 
know  why  in  London  you  feel — leaving 
the  police  out  for  the  moment — on  the 
question  of  transport  provision,  the 
buses  that  use  the  roads  should,  while 
they  are  in  the  city  of  Birmingham 
under  the  control  of  the  city  council,  it  is 
considered  too  big  a job  in  London?  1 
realise  I am  stepping  outside  the  terms 
of  reference  in  discussing  transport,  but 
I do  it  because  I am  trying  to  envisage 
your  Greater  London  authority  as  a 
body,  which  will  create  public  interest. 
That  is  really  the  point  of  my  question, 
Secondly  will  it  be  an  efficient  body  to 
carry  out  the  wonderful  plans  it  will 
make  and  reduce  the  congestion  which  is 

strangling  the  capital? 1 think  pint 

of  the  answer  lies  once  again  in  the  his- 
torical sequence  of  events.  When  the 
London  Passenger  Transport  Board  was 
first  put  forward  as  an  idea,  about  1929 
or  1930 — I think  it  was  established  in 
1933— the  then  Minister  of  Transport, 
Mr.  Herbert  Morrison  in  the  second 
Labour  Government — and  he  had  been 
a very  prominent  member  of  the  London 
County  Council — explained  publicly  at 
the  time  that  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  he  found  it  necessary  to  create  this 
separate  public  corporation  was  because 
there  was  no  local  government  body  in 
control  of  the  area  which  the  London 
Transport  Board  system  was  to  operate 
over  in  its  new  form,  and  I think  if  there 
had  been  a Greater  London  council, 
then  I think  it  extremely  probable,  if  not 
perhaps  certain,  that  it  would  have  been 
given  the  responsibility  for  operating  the 
London  Passenger  Transport  services.  I 
am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Ponsonby  to  speak 
on  this  transport  aspect.  But  that  is  a 
historical  fact.  I do  not  know  whether 
it  is  possible  to  put  the  clock  back, 
whether  it  would  create  disaster  if  it 
were  removed ; but  certainly  from  the 
point  of  view  of  administrative  com- 
petence and  basic  adequacy  of  structure, 
I should  not  have  thought  a body  such 
as  that  contemplated  would  be  inherently 
unable  to  take  the  responsibility,  but  I 
would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Ponsonby  to  speak 
on  this. 

13043.  Chairman:  Before  he  speaks,  I 
was  concerned  with  those  things  at  that 
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time.  Professor  Robson.  I do  not  think 
it  would  be  safe  to  assume  for  the  pur- 
poses of  any  argument  today  that  Lon- 
don Transport  would  have  been  en- 
trusted to  a Greater  London  authority  if 
it  had  then  existed. 1 was  not  assum- 

ing it,  Mr.  Chairman ; X was  only  men- 
tioning what  the  then  Minister  of  Trans- 
port had  stated  publicly. 

13044.  It  was  one  of  the  arguments 
which  he  used  in  favour  of  the  present 
system,  the  system  under  the  Act  of 
1933  ; but  X do  not  think  it  could  be 
necessarily  cited  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  a Greater  Lon- 
don authority  would  have  been  given 
transport  if  it  had  then  existed- — I do 
not  think  I went  so  far  as  to  say  it  would 
have  happened ; I am  only  saying  he 
used  that  argument 

13045.  You  did  use  the  phrase  about 
putting  the  clock  back. Mr.  Pon- 

sonby : I suppose  we  must  enter  the 
realm  of  political  possibilities  here.  One 
must  remember  London  Transport  as 
opposed  to  the  omnibus  organisation  of 
Birmingham  consists  not  only  of  buses 
and  trolleybuses  and  coaches,  but  the 
whole  underground  system  which  is  at  .the 
moment  administratively  closely  linked 
with  all  the  suburban  railways,  and 
therefore  I feel  it  is  quite  a different 
problem  to  the  Birmingham  position, 
both  in  magnitude  and  even  in  character 
—although  we  must  not  forget  that  there 
were  such  things  once  as  the  Londqn 
County  Council  tramways  in  London.  I 
just  feel  that  the  idea  of  putting  the 
responsibilities  for  London  transport 
back  into  the  control  of  a local  authority 
is  politically  not  worth  discussing. 

13046.  Mr.  Cadbury : I wanted  to 
get  the  answer,  because  in  several 
of  the  answers  earlier  one  or  two 
people  had  spoken  of  the  great 
interest  in  the  traffic  problem.  I 
think  you  did  put  it  as  one  of  the 
major  problems  of  the  new  authority 
you  propose,  and  I think  you  said  it 
could  not  be  considered  in  isolation  as 
merely  a road  problem,  and  I wanted  to 
draw  you  on  that  question  to  see  whether 
you  had  considered  it  or  whether  you 
felt  it  was  something  that  would  make 
the  new  authority  more  viable  and  of 
more  interest  to  the  voting  public  if  it 

had  that  power. -There  are  of  course 

institutions  through  which  the  public  can 
express  itself  when  issues  concerned  with 
London  Transport  are  raised,  for 


example  the  Transport  Tribunal  and  the 
consultative  committees,  who  are  meant 
to  be  there  in  order  to  connect  the  public 
with  the  administration  of  transport. 

13047.  I believe  it  is  very  much  your 
case  that  the  other  functions  are  proper 
functions  for  a democratically  elected 
local  government,  and  that  your  group 
resists  the  idea  of  setting  up  a board  for 
this  or  an  executive  authority  for  that 
function.  When  you  come  to  transport, 

I gather  very  shortly  you  feel  that  this 
is  a job  not  for  local  government  but 
for  a board  or  an  executive  authority. 

Just  for  the  permanent  way  of  one 

form  of  transport,  i.e.,  road  transport, 
the  highway. — Professor  Robson : What 
Mr.  Ponsonby  is  saying  was  really 
advocating  that  the  Greater  London 
Council  should  have  responsibility  for 
what  he  calls  one  form  of  transport, 
meaning  highways  transport,  but  not  for 
the  operation  of  the  whole  complex  of 
London  transport.  I think  we  felt  it 
would  be  so  difficult  at  this  stage  to  do 
as  the  Chairman  has  said,  put  the  clock 
back. 

13048.  Chairman : I was  quoting  you 

when  I said  that! 1 think  it  is  very 

difficult.  Personally  it  would  not  worry 
me  in  the  least,  I would  be  perfectly 
■happy  if  doing  the  thing  from  the  be- 
ginning to  let  them  take  over  the  whole 
transport  system,  but  I would  want  to 
consult  very  carefully  with  Ponsonby  to 
know  whether  I was  not  making  a tre- 
mendous mistake  in  giving  them  a job 
requiring  basically  a management  of  an 
industrial  kind  rather  than  the  functions 
normal  in  local  government.  After  all, 
the  municipal  utilities  are  being  wrenched 
away  from  Birmingham  and  Manchester. 
It  is  only  transport  and  perhaps  the 
water  undertaking  which  have  been  left. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Miss  Stone  would  like 
to  say  a few  words  on  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  adding  interest  to  the  work  of 
the  Greater  London  Council  on  which  I 
■think  Mr.  Cadbury  was  speaking. — Miss 
Stone : Mr.  Cadbury  did  mention  these 
points  in  connection  with  adding  interest 
to  the  Greater  London  Council,  and  I 
wondered  whether  I might  mention  here 
that  my  experience  of  local  government 
elections  tends  to  show  that  there  is  a 
low  poll  not  because  people  are  not  in- 
terested in  things  like  town  planning, 
transport,  main  drainage  and  refuse  dis- 
posal, but  because  of  the  multiplicity  of 
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councils;  and  in  fact  people  are  con- 
fused between  the  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities of  borough  councils  and  those 
of  the  county  councils.  I think  we  bring 
out  the  complexity  of  the  structure  in 
Appendix  II  in  paragraph  25.  This  com- 
plexity confuses  the  voter,  but  once  you 
have  a Greater  London  council  with 
clearly  defined  functions  everybody 
voting  could  understand,  and  I think 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  about 
creating  interest. 

13049.  Mr.  Lawson:  Could  I ask  one 
question  which  relates  to  your  paragraph 
29 — you  have  already  spoken  about  it? 
You  refer  there  to  the  latent  conscious- 
ness of  being  part  of  Greater  London. 

I am  wondering  how  much  evidence 
there  is  about  that.  It  is  fairly  easy,  I 
think,  to  imagine  that  people  living  in  an 
area  larger  than  the  present  area  of  the 
County  of  London  do,  at  least  subcon- 
sciously, regard  themselves  as  being  Lon- 
doners, but  I am  wondering  whether  that 
feeling  extends  as  far  as  the  whole  of 
the  Royal  Commission  area.  Professor 
Robson  referred,  I think,  to  the  possi- 
bility of  somebody  in  this  area  being 
in  a hotel  in  Manchester  saying  he  came 
from  London,  but  if  we  imagine  three 
people  meeting  in  a hotel  in  Manchester, 
one  is  a resident  of  Weybridge  who 
works  in  the  Vickers  factory  in  Wey- 
bridge, another  from  Watford  working 
in  a factory  there,  another  from  Dart- 
ford  in  Kent ; would  they  really,  any  of 
them,  feel  that  they  belonged  to  a com- 
munity of  London?  Would  not  the  one 
say  he  lived  in  Weybridge,  Surrey,  the 
other  in  Dartford,  Kent,  and  the  other 
in  Watford,  Hertfordshire? Profes- 

sor Robson : If  they  were  talking  among 
themselves  they  would,  they  would  say, 
I come  from  Dartford,  or  Weybridge, 
or  Richmond.  But  if  they  were  talking 
to  a northerner  who  was  interested  in 
their  place  of  origin,  or  if  they  were 
abroad,  they  would  say,  we  all  come 
from  London. 

13050.  I am  wondering  whether  you 
have  any  evidence  of  that? — — Are  you 
assuming  that  they  are  working  in  the 
same  area? 

13051.  I am.  I did  draw  a distinction 
between  the  person  who  commutes  to 
London,  because  he  might  well  be  talk- 
ing of  his  place  of  business.  Although 
I regard  myself  as  living  in  Surrey,  if  I 
am  in  New  York  I talk  of  myself  as 


a Londoner  because  of  my  working 
association  with  London.  I think  there 
is  a difference  between  a person  who 
works  in  London  and  a person  who 
works  locally.  But  a very  large  number 
of  people  do  work  locally  in  the  peri- 
meter of  our  area. Mr.  Self:  I think 

it  is  a fact  that  if  you  study  the  com- 
munting  pattern  at  first  sight,  there  is  a 
higher  proportion  of  residents  living  on 
the  edge  in  boroughs  or  urban  districts 
on  the  edge  of  the  Commission's,  area 
who  work  in  central  London  than  is  the 
case  with  residents  of  boroughs  a little 
nearer  to  the  centre.  It  is  a kind  of  in- 
verse correlation.  I quite  agree  Mr. 
Lawson  may  be  right  about  his  particular 
cases,  there  is  a very  high  proportion  in 
these  outer  districts  who  do  in  fact  work 
in  central  London,  a higher  proportion 
than  you  might  get  in  a district,  say,  like 
Islington.  Indeed,  if  you  were  to  pursue 
that  argument,  you  could  make  it  .an 
argument  for  detaching  a place  like 
Islington  from  the  County  of  London, 
just  as  much  as  you  could  make  it  an 
argument  for  excluding  Weybridge. 

13052.  There  is  another  aspect  of  the 
same  problem  which  was  touched  on  Jay 
one  of  your  group.  Would  you  not  say 
there  is  quite  a considerable  loyalty  to 
counties  like  Surrey  and  Kent?  Would 
not  people  living  in  Weybridge  hnvc  a 
loyalty  to  Surrey  and  people  in  Dartford 
or  Beckenham  have  a loyalty  to  the 
county  of  Kent,  and  therefore  possibly, 
although  that  loyalty  might  not  .be 
expressed  as  any  great  interest  m local 
government  as  such  or.  in  the  work  o! 
the  county  council,  it  might  lead  them 
object  fairly  strongly  to  transference  oi 
their  allegiance  to  a Greater  London 
authority  in  place  of  the  Kent  County 
Council  or  the  Surrey  County  Council? 

Professor  Robson:  Local  councillors 

always  say  that  there  is  this  loyalty  to 
the  existing  institutions.  This  is  one  of 
the  bulwarks  against  change.  I person- 
ally well  remember  some  of  the  evidence 
before  the  Ullswater  Commission.  One 
can  only  talk  of  personal  experiences  on 
some  of  these  matters,  because,  as  far 
as  I am  aware,  there  has  been  no  firsl 
hand  investigation.  I suppose  one  could 
get  quite  an  interesting  but  expensive 
sample  survey  just  finding  out  what 
people  are  aware  of,  where  they  feel 
their  loyalties  lie,  and  so  forth.  I rather 
doubt  this.  Of  course  in  Middlesex  there 
will  probably  be  quite  a number  of 
people  who  are  keen  about  the  M.C.C. 
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13053.  Chairman : That  is  not  in 

Middlesex,  it  is  in  the  area  of  the  L.C.C. ! 

That  is  exactly  the  point;  and  in 

Surrey  probably  they  are  quite  keen 
about  the  Surrey  Cricket  Club. 

13054.  Which  plays  cricket  in  London! 

But  I very  much  doubt  whether 

■there  is  any  feeling  of  loyalty  of  any 
great  depth.  I do  not  want  to  deny  this 
to  exaggerate  what  I am  saying.  Part 
of  our  case  is  that  local  government  in- 
stitutions generate  their  own  loyalties. 
This,  I think,  is  to  some  extent  true,  and 
if  I were  to  say  there  is  no  feeling  of 
loyalty  towards  Surrey  County  Council 
or  Middlesex  County  Council,  I should 
in  effect  be  denying  a proposition  which 
we  have  put  forward  as  part  of  our  evi- 
dence to  try  to  convince  the  Royal  Com- 
mission that  by  creating  new  types  of 
local  authority,  particularly  in  the  second 
tier,  you  would  in  fact  generate  new 
civic  loyalty.  I do  not  want  to  seem  to 
be  saying  anything  inconsistent  with  that. 
But  so  far  as  the  counties  go,  I rather 
doubt  how  deep  that  runs.  I personally, 
speaking  as  a lifelong  resident  of  the 
Administrative  County  of  London,  I do 
not  'believe  there  is  any  real  loyalty 
towards  the  County  of  London — I really 
do  not.  I have  never  heard  anybody  say, 
is  it  not  wonderful  to  live  in  the  County 
of  London ! I have  heard  .people  say,  I 
am  very  fond  of  London,  I would  not 
live  anywhere  else ; but  I have  never 
heard  of  anybody  saying,  I insist  on 
living  and  dying  in  the  administrative 
county,  do  not  talk  to  me  about  the  joys 
of  Richmond  or  Wembley ! 

13055.  That  may  be  a reason  why  so 
many  people  in  Surrey  and  Kent  do  not 
want  to  be  contaminated  by  London? 

They  are  part  of  London.  We  think 

there  ds  this  growing  consciousness  of 
Greater  London  as  a metropolis,  but  as 
I say,  we  cannot  produce  any  kind  of 
market  research  evidence. 

13056.  There  is  a great  psychological 
danger  always  of  projecting  _ into  other 
people’s  minds  something  which  you  are 
conscious  of  yourself.  I am  sure  you 
are  right,  that  most  local  councils 
genuinely  say  .there  is  a tremendous  local, 
feeling  in  their  particular  area  mainly 
because  it  is  genuinely  felt  by  themselves, 
and  they  assume  that  other  people  do 
the  same.  I doubt  whether  there  is  as 
much  as  you  think  in  this  sense  of  one- 
ness with  London.  You  look  at  these 


problems  and  say  how  deeply  inter- 
connected all  the  different  parts  of 
London  are,  how  dependent  one  with 
another,  and  that  all  the  people  who  live 
in  that  area  really  can  have  no  doubt 
about  that.  I am  inclined  to  wonder  how 
far  people  living  on  the  perimeter  of  the 

area  are  in  fact  conscious  of  that. 

Professor  Wise : I only  wanted  to  add 
very  briefly  that  there  have  been 
attempts  made  to  distinguish  this  feature 
of  what  is  sometimes  called  regional  con- 
sciousness in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  some  attempts,  perhaps  not 
wholly  satisfactory,  have  been  made  in 
the  London  area.  The  results  differ 
according  to  what  weight  you  attach  -to 
different  criteria ; but  I should  say, 
broadly  speaking,  the  area  one  would 
regard  through  these  studies  as  being 
London  does  not  differ  so  very  widely 
from  the  terms  of  reference  of  the 
Commission. 

13057.  That  may  be ; I am  only  doubt- 
ing whether  there  is  quite  the  same  sense 
of  being  a Londoner,  and  thereby  a 
sense  of  community  on  which  a Greater 
London  authority  could  be  built  as  a 
student  might  suppose  through  injection 

from  his  own  studies  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Martin:  I think  Mr.  Lawson  has 
shown  great  discrimination  in  his  choice 
of  examples.  If  one  looks  at  the  map 
of  industrial  locations  in  the  London 
region,  of  the  outermost  regions  the  most 
industrialised  are  Weybridge  and 
Dartford.  I think  they  are  the  most 
extreme  examples  you  could  have 
possibly  chosen. 

13058.  Mr.  Lawson:  I deliberately 

chose  extreme  examples,  but  I was  lead- 
ing .to  the  point  of  asking  you  whether, 
if  .this  consciousness  of  being  a Lon- 
doner exists,  whether  it  does  not  really 
exist  in  a rather  smaller  area  than  the 
Commission’s  area,  whereas  you  would 
■be  thinking  here  in  terms  of  possibly 
even  a larger  area.  That  was  really  the 
purpose  of  my  question.  That  was  why 
I used  the  extreme  examples. Pro- 

fessor Robson : I think  everybody  would 
concede  that  the  sense  of  civic  com- 
munity does  tend  to  weaken  as  you  get 
to  the  periphery  of  any  area,  not  only 
London,  but  equally  so  I should  imagine 
with  any  provincial  city. 

13059.  Chairman:  I think  your  atti- 
tude as  .perfectly  clear.  You  would  con- 
cede there  may  be  some  .provincial  cities 
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with  a tremendous  sense  of  community, 
historical  community.  You  say  those  do 
not  really  exist  to  a great  extent  in  the 
area  we  have  here,  and  that  .therefore  to 
some  extent  local  community  feeling  is 
artificial,  it  has  been  created  for  a fairly 
artificial  district  and  could  be  recreated 
for  or  transferred  to  another? -Yes. 

< The  proceedings  were  adjourned  for  a 
short  time). 

On  Resumption 

13060.  Chairman:  Professor  Robson, 

I think  we  have  asked  you  all  we  wanted 
to  ask  you  on  our  first  general  question 
about  the  Greater  London  authority.  We 
have  got  another  general  question  we 
want  to  put  on  the  subject  of  structure, 
and  here  again  it  is  a question  relating  to 
a matter  on  which  X think  all  of  you 
are  agreed,  and  that  is  the  minimum 
population  required  for  a lower-tier 
authority  which  would  have  the  functions 
which  you  propose  for  the  second-tier 
authorities.  I say  that  that  is  a matter 
on  which  you  are  all  agreed,  and  I think 
that  as  a minimum  you  do  take  the  view 
that  about  200,000  is  about  right.  I 
know  some  of  you  think  it  is  much  too 
small  and  that  you  should  have  much 
larger  authorities,  but  you  are  agreed  to 
this  extent,  as  I understand  it,  that  none 
of  you  is  suggesting  anything  below 

200,000? ■ Professor  Robson  : Yes. — 

Mr.  Self:  In  the  second  scheme  which 
is  contained  in  Part  III  we  do  propose 
the  creation  of  something  which  we  call 
urban  parishes. 

13061.  Yes,  I appreciate  that;  that 
could  be  regarded  as  a third  tier— they 
are  only  advisory  in  function.  What  we 
want  to  know — and  I had  better  address 
it  to  you.  Professor  Robson,  as  you 
subscribe  to  scheme  A — is  the  reason 
which  made  you  hit  upon  200,000  as  the 
minimum.  If  I may  say  so,  there  is  a 
certain  hiatus  in  your  evidence ; you 
analyse  the  situation  and  then  you  come 
out  in  favour  of  a minimum  of  200,000, 
but  you  do  not,  as  far  as  I can  see,  really 
go  out  of  your  way  to  justify  that  limit. 
Could  you  help  us  a bit  more  on  that? 

Professor  Robson : I think  in  the 

first  place  we  all  took  the  view  that  in 
so  densely  populated  an  area  as  the 
metropolis  on  the  whole  one  would  take 
a larger  minimum  population  than  you 
would  probably  elsewhere  in  the  country. 
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13062.  Why? Because  the  greater 

part  of  London  is  more  densely  popu- 
lated. In  paragraph  96  of  the  first  part 
of  our  evidence  under  “ Relevant 
Criteria  ” we  said ; — 

“In  general,  local  authorities  with 
populations  below  300,000  in  inner 
London  and  200,000  in  outer  London 
cannot  be  expected  to  meet  minimum 
requirements  for  operating  a satisfac- 
tory range  of  services.  A higher  popu- 
lation standard  is  suggested  for  inner 
London  because  of  its  considerably 
greater  population  density  and  the  con- 
sequent narrowness  of  administrative 
boundaries.” 

That  does  not  really  meet  your  point, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

13063.  I did  not  think  so. No,  I 

do  not  think  so,  but  I am  only  saying 
we  are  drawing  a distinction  between  the 
more  densely  populated  area  of  the 
centre  and  the  other  part.  I think  we 
were  moved  by  several  considerations, 
The  first  and  the  most  obvious  one  is 
that  we  were  always,  regardless  of 
whether  we  preferred  one  scheme  to 
another,  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  essen- 
tial to  have  a very  much  stronger  lower 
tier  of  authorities  than  exists  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  We  all  of  us  wanted  to 
strengthen  the  resources,  to  enlarge  the 
areas,  to  have  what  I would  call  a j 
stronger  tier  of  authorities  than  you  have  j 
got  in  the  administrative  county,  in  the 
administrative  boroughs  and,  not  in  every 
case  but  for  the  most  part,  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  area,  because  we  were 
anxious  to  confer  on  local  authorities 
everything  which  could  be  done  at  a level 
below  what  I may  call  the  metropolitan 
level.  We  did  not  want  to  have  to  give 
powers  to  the  Greater  London  Council 
which  do  not  necessarily  and  logically  . 
have  to  be  provided  for  for  Gieyer 
London  as  a whole  simply  because  the 
lower-tier  authorities  were  not  strong 
enough  to  perform  functions  which  could 
be  performed  at  a lower  level.  That  is 
the  first  thing  I would  like  to  say  on  this 
.point.  We  wanted  to  be  able  to  put 
everything  on  the  second  tier  except  those 
services  which  .must  be  performed  for 
the  great  metropolis  as  .a  whole,  and  we 
all  took  the  view  that  the  existing  func- 
tions of  the  county  district  councils  and 
metropolitan  boroughs  are  totally  in- 
adequate from  this  point  of  view  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  having  a vigorous 
and  .popular  system  of  local  government. 
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Then  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mini- 
mum population  .1  think  iwe  were  moti- 
vated by  two-  basic  considerations.  First 
of  all  we  had  made  up  our  minds  that 
education  and  welfare  services  could  and 
should  be  taken  away  from  the  Greater 
London  authority,  that  is  to  say  from  the 
itop-lier  authority — when  I say  taken 
away,  I mean  compared  with  the  London 
County  Council,  you  cannot  take  away 
something  from  a body  which  is  not  in 
existence.  We  wanted  to  take  those 
functions  away  and  confer  them  on  the 
loiwer-tier  authority.  That,  Sir,  3 feel  sure 
the  Royal  Commission  will  agree,  is  a 
pretty  big  and  drastic  operation  ; iwe  are 
under  no  illusions  about  the  importance 
of  that  operation  nor  about  the  impor- 
tance of  its  consequences.  We  are  recom- 
mending this  quite  deliberately  with  our 
eyes  open.  We  felt  that,  in  order  to-  do 
this  with  a reasonable  chance  of  a suc- 
cessful result  and  to  make  it  appear  what 
we  think  it  is,  namely  a practical  opera- 
tion, we  would  have  to  show  that  the 
authorities  which  were  going  to  inherit 
these  .fundamental  functions  were  of  a 
calibre  and  possessing  resources  of  a really 
strong  character.  Therefore  we  wanted 
our  second-tier  authorities  to  be  really 
strong  bodies  able  to  command  the  ser- 
vices of  chief  officers  and  staff  of  high 
calibre,  with  adequate  financial  resources, 
with  a sufficient  population  to  deal  with, 
to  be  able  to  provide  a considerable 
variety  of  institutions,  types  of  school 
and  so  forth.  This  was  a very  powerful 
motive  in  leading  us  to  this  point  of  view. 
In  the  first  place  also,  on  what  I may 
call  the  ground  of  efficiency,  those  who 
drew  up  scheme  A,  and  perhaps  also  all 
members — il  am  not  quite  sure  about 
that,  but  certainly  some  of  us — were  in- 
fluenced by  the  purely  pragmatic  argu- 
ment that  the  London  County  Council 
had  itself  found,  with  a perfectly  free 
hand  to  do  just  what  it  wanted,  -that  in 
point  of  fact  administrative  divisions 
within  the  county  should  not  contain  a 
population  of  less  than  about  224,000 — 
that  I think  is  the  smallest  of  them  all, 
and  that  is  now  in  process  of  being  en- 
larged. The  range  of  those  education 
and  health  service  divisions  shown  under 
paragraph  141  is  from  224,000,  No.  5, 
which  is  in  process  of  being  amalgamated 
with  No.  4 which  will  make  it  about 

460.000,  and  none  of  them  is  under 

300.000.  One  must  assume  with  a .body 
with  such  administrative  ability  and  ex- 
perience as  the  London  County  Council 


and  with  an  absolutely  free  hand,  un- 
fettered by  any  legislation,  that  it  does 
not  divide  up  areas  for  administrative 
purposes  without  some  pretty  sound 
reason.  This  was  certainly  one  of  the 
things  I think  which  influenced  us.  We 
were  also  impressed  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  following  table  on  page  9 of  scheme 
A — and  I am  not  arguing  for  this  scheme 
at  the  moment,  I am  trying  to  answer 
your  question,  Sir — in  Essex  you  find 
the  educational  divisional  executives  with 
a population  of  over  200,000,  and  in 
Surrev  in  only  one  case  is  it  less  than 

200,000.  Frankly,  I do  not  think  one 
can  ignore  this  evidence  from  experience. 

13064.  That  is  all  taken  from  the 
London  aTea,  but  there  are  plenty  of 
county  boroughs  outside  the  London  area 
with  a population  of  very  much  less  than 
200,000  which  operate  quite  successfully 
as  county  boroughs  and,  although  I 
accept  at  once  there  is  a .great  difference 
between  many  plaoes  in  the  .provinces 
and  parts  of  the  Greater  London  area, 
when  you  are  dealing  merely  with  the 
question  of  viability,  economically  and 
otherwise,  of  a particular  local  authority 
why  do  you  say  that  you  must  have  a 
minimum  more  than  twice  the  size  of 
many  of  the  county  boroughs  which 

operate  successfully  in  the  country? 

I think  population  is  only  one  of  the 
elements  to  be  considered.  You  have 
also  got  the  .question  of  the  sort  of  size 
of  the  area.  Frankly,  I will  admit  I do 
not  'think  there  is  any  magic  fomula  for 
determining  the  optimum  size  with  any 
real  precision  ; I think  it  is  a matter  of  a 
balance  of  considerations  to  be  taken 
•into,  account,  and  I think  that  on  .the 
whole,  having  regard  to  the  extension  of 
the  area  of  movement  with  the  growth 
of  motor  traffic  and  so  forth,  that  you 
do  not  want  areas  in  London  which  are 
too  small.  Already,  as  you  are  no  doubt 
well  aware — certainly  you  are  well  aware 
Sir — many  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
and  the  county  district  councils  in  the 
Greater  London  area  have  been  made 
up  of  what  were  once  separate  villages 
or  small  communities,  already  in  1889 
and  in  1894  when  these  councils  were 
constituted.  But  I think  the  main  thing 
is  a question  of  getting  a sufficiently  sub- 
stantial authority  to  _ carry  out  these 
services  well.  I think  one  of  the 
important  facts  which  we  all  had  in  mind 
after  looking  pretty  carefully  into  some 
first-hand  investigation  on  this  point  is 
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the  question  of  the  calibre  of  the  chief 
officers.  You  will  find  I think,  not  only 
in  London  hut  elsewhere  in  the  country, 
that  -the  calibre  of  the  chief  officers  on 
which  so  much  depends  does  vary  a good 
deal  between  the  smaller  boroughs  and 
the  larger  ones  or  larger  county 
boroughs.  They  can  offer  higher  salaries 
for  one  thing;  they  are  offering  more 
important  jobs,  more  responsibility,  better 
opportunities.  I have  myself  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  my  life  to  trying  to  improve 
the  local  government  service,  I am  still 
doing  it  through  the  Local  Government 
Examinations  Board,  and  so  forth,  and 
I do  not  believe  that  the  smaller  autho- 
rities find  it  as  easy  or  even  as  possible 
to  get  high  grade  officers  for  the  chief 
professional  appointments  as  do  the 
larger  ones.  I think  all  that  is  important. 
While  I am  on  the  question  of  officers 
I would  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  although  again  it  is  not  conclusive, 
I think  there  is  some  evidence  to  show — 
page  10,  scheme  A,  Table  VI — that  the 
optimum  in  terms  of  staff  employed  per 

10.000  population  does  tend  to  go  above 
the  300,000  figure.  If  you  look  at  Table 
VI  showing  the  finance  staff  you  will  see 
below  100,000  you  require  9-8  persons 
per  10,000  population.  It  diminishes  to 
7-4  per  10,000  population  between 

100.000  and  200,000  population.  Between 

200.000  and  300,000  it  is  about  the  same, 
7*6,  and  then  after  300,000  it  drops  to  5-2. 
Again,  I am  .not  saying  this  is  conclusive  ; 
nobody  is  going  to  reform  London  Gov- 
ernment simply  on  that  figure,  but  I am 
saying  at  forms  part  of  the  general 
picture.  If  you  look  at  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  in  the  lower  portion  of  that 
table  you  will  see  that  a similar  trend 
is  revealed.  The  staff  drops  from  7*3  per 

10.000  below  100,000  population  to 
nearly  a half,  4-2,  with  a population  of 

200.000  and  over. 

13065.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Could  you 
help  us  on  this  difficulty?  In  England 
at  large  there  is  a sort  of  prima  facie 
assumption  that  a place  which  has 

100.000  or  over  has  some  sort  of  claim  to 
become  a county  borough,  that  is,  an  all- 
purpose authority.  It  is  true  that  it  has 
got  to  make  its  case,  but  there  is  that 
assumption.  Here  on  the  second-tier 
authorities  we  are  dealing  with  a con- 
siderably more  restricted  range  of  func- 
tions than  are  given  to  a county  borough, 
because  you  have  emphasised  the  very 
great  importance  of  the  services  which  in 


London  it  is  considered  should  be  dealt 
with  on  a regional  basis.  I can  appre-  f: 
date  there  might  be  some  difference  as  f 
to  the  appropriate  minimum  size  on 
account  of  greater  congestion.  I cannot 
really  see  how  there  is  any  argument  on  j 
viability  as  between  London  and  the  § 
provinces,  indeed  it  must  be  the  other  | 
way  round  because  on  the  whole  the 
London  authorities  have  greater  financial 
resources  than  the  provincial  authorities. 
What  does  really  bother  me,  and  I have 
listened  to  what  you  have  said  without,  j 
quite  frankly,  finding  it  very  convincing, 
is  how  you  justify  the  difference  between  j 

100.000  for  the  rest  of  the  country  and  !. 

200.000  or  300,000  for  London.  It  seems  I 
such  a big  jump — unless  you  like  to  tak;e 
the  line  that  you  think  100,000  is  wrong  | 

anyhow? You  are  widening  the  argu-  f 

ment,  Sir  John.  We  have  treated  London  | 
as  a special  case.  If  it  were  not  a special 
case  this  Royal  Commission  would  not 
exist. 

13066.  Chairman : It  could  be  special 
for  some  purposes  and  not  for  others, 

you  know. 1 would  say  that  first  of 

all  the  100,000  population  minimum  is 
not  conceded.  It  is  in  fact  the  minimum 
at  which  an  application  can  be  enter* 
tained,  but  for  a very  long  period — was 
it  not  in  1926  that  the  last  county  § 
borough  was  created? 

13067.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Yes,  when 

they  raised  it  from  50,000  to  75,000. j 

In  other  words,  it  is  33  years  since  a i 
county  borough  was  brought  into  exist- 
ence in  the  rest  of  England,  and  yet  there 
are  many  non-county  boroughs  and  quite 
a considerable  number  of  urban  districts 
which  have  populations  far  larger  than 
the  minimum.  That  is  true,  Sir  John,  is 
it  not? 

13068.  If  you  include  the  London  area, 

yes. Within  the  London  area  and 

even  outside  the  London  area  there  arc 
quite  a number,  are  there  not? 

.13069.  Some. 1 do  not  personally 

find  I have  a very  great  difficulty  to  over- 
come because  this  minimum,  taking  the 
evidence  of  the  last  33  years,  does  not  j 
seem  to  me  to  prove  that  the  theoretical  j 
minimum  is  in  fact  applied  in  practice. 

If  it  were  applied  there  would  have  been 
a great  many  county  borough  councils 
created  out  of  the  existing  non-county 
boroughs  and  urban  districts  which  quali- 
fied. But  even  assuming  that  that  is  so, 

I still  have  great  difficulty  in  feeling  that  f 
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the  position  which  confronts  us  in 
London  is  really  similar  to  that  which 
exists  elsewhere.  We  have  the  situation 
in  London  that  these  services  which  my 
group  thinks  can  go  down  below,  so  to 
speak,  to  a lower  tier,  are  performed  by 
what  is  incomparably  the  largest  local 
authority  in  this  country,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world,  the  London  County 
Council.  Of  course,  this  is  a matter  of 
judgment,  which  after  all  in  the  last  re- 
sort is  of  such  fundamental  importance, 
but  it  seems  to  me  just  an  untenable 
proposition  to  say  that,  because  educa- 
tion powers  may  be  in  existence  in,  say, 
Exeter,  the  county  borough  of  Exeter  is 
an  education  authority  as  a county 
borough  and  that  it  has  a population 
whatever  it  is,  90,000  or  thereabouts,  that 
therefore  you  can  confer  education 
powers  on  every  community  of  100,000 
in  Greater  London.  The  thing  does  not 
look  strong  enough  ; I personally  believe 
that  they  would  not  be  strong  enough. 
They  neither  look  strong  enough  1 think 
in  our  judgment  nor  do  I believe  you 
would  get  a sufficient  variety  of  institu- 
tions. I do  not  want  -to  repeat  the 
arguments.  I know  Mr.  Self  would  like 
to  make  a point  on  this  if  he  may  be 
allowed  to.— Mr.  Self:  Yes,  I rather 
wanted  .to  say  something. 

13070.  Chairman : You  are  a million 

and  a half  man  really,  are  you  not? 

Sir,  I would  never  support  a million  and 
a half  if  there  was  a real  local  com- 
munity that  one  could  get  to  grips  with. 

I am  a million  and  a half  man  purely  on 
the  assumption  that  there  are  no  such 
local  communities  or,  if  there  are,  they 
are  too  small,  for  which  I would  make 
provision.  However,  in  answer  to  Sir 
John’s  point,  it  seems  to  me  if  we  take 
the  metropolitan  boroughs  they  have  a 
population  on  average  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  county  borough  in  England 
and  Wales,  yet  -they  have  very  small 
powers  or  functions  compared  with  a 
county  borough,  and  -hardly  anyone 
seems  to  think,  even  many  members  of 
the  metropolitan  -boroughs,  that  they 
should,  as  they  are  now  constituted  be 
given  much  increase  of  power ; so  we 
have  what  looks,  in  terms  of  an  analogy 
between  London  iand  -the  rest  of  the 
oountry,  a very  anomalous  position. 
There  must  be  some  explanation,  and  I 
think  myself  the  explanation  lies  not  so 
much  perhaps  in  the  factors  of  adminis- 
trative efficiency,  the  internal  efficiency 
of  the  county  borough  as  such,  as  in  a 


number  of  factors  that  were  special  to 
London,  and  I would  list — I cannot  go 
into  them  at  any  length,  but  just  as 
headings  I would  list  .three  or  four. 

I would  list  the  mobility  of  Londoners, 
the  fact  -that  they  move  around  so  much, 
which  means  that  narrow  administrative 
boundaries  become  less  satisfactory ; the 
fact  that  in  a sense  whether  we  assert 
that  they  all  feel  themselves  Londoners 
or  not,  at  any  rate  there  is  a sense  in 
which  this  is  true,  and  the  existence  of 
large  numbers  of  authorities  close  to- 
gether, with  populations  of,  say  100,000, 
operating  different  standards  in  fields  like 
education  or  housing  would  I think 
not  be  acceptable.  We  had  an  illustra- 
tion from  Mr.  Donnison  of  this  in 
regard  to  housing  this  morning,  and 
I think  the  point  could  be  elaborated 
in  respect  of  education,  that  whilst 
you  can  make  a case  for  com- 
petition, too  many  systems  of  education 
or  housing  or  welfare  do  not  look  very 
good  to  the  ordinary  citizen;  they  do 
not  look  necessary  in  the  way  they  do 
in  a relatively  distinct  county  borough. 
Then  1 would  list  the  factor  of  land  use. 
The  population  is  very  dense  in  London, 
there  is  terrific  competition  for  land, 
much  greater  ithan  in  most  county 
boroughs  taken  as  a whole.  This  leads  to 
some  very  awkward  problems  over  hous- 
ing, planning,  highways,  open  space, 
schools  and  the  rest,  and  if  your  units 
,are  too  small  it  becomes  far  harder  to 
solve  this  and  fairly  often  impossible  to 
solve  at  all.  Finally,  there  is  the  politi- 
cal factor.  London,  after  all,  is  a replica 
on  a vast  scale  of  the  social  pattern  of 
many  lesser  cities,  so  that  you  get  what 
in  another  city  would  be  a fairly  small 
homogeneous  area,  in  London  it  covers 
a much  bigger  zone ; you  have  the  whole 
east  and  north-east  quadrant  of  the 
county  of  London,  what  might  be  called 
solidly  working-class  housing,  mostly 
built  before  1900,  in  fact  mostly  built  m 
,the  period  1850  to  1900,  which  has  a 
very  similar  character  and  social 
composition.  Therefore  if  you 
get  your  administrative  .units  too  small 
—to  some  extent  this  cannot  -be  avoided 
under  any  system— you  get  a lot  °f 
very  homogeneous  little  units,  which  1 
, think  is  unsatisfactory  and  often  leads 
to  the  permanent  .predominance  of  one 
political  party  on  the  council  with  a lack 
in  many  cases  of  any  opposition  at  all. 
Those  would  be  my  reasons  for  saying 
you  should  not  treat  London  in  .this 
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respect  like  county  ‘boroughs  elsewhere. 

— Mr.  Panter-Brick : Mr.  Self  has  made 
all  the  points  I was  wanting  to  make.  I 
think  there  is  one  point  I would  add 
which  is  that  Londoners  have  become 
accustomed  to  services  provided  by  the 
counties,  the  L.C.C.,  Middlesex  and  the 
other  counties,  for  education,  some  of 
the  health  services  and  welfare  services, 
and  I do  not  think  anyone  would  argue 
.that  they  should  bo  given  to  the  Greater 
London  authority.  They  have  to  remain 
with  the  second  tier  authority,  but  I 
think  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  should 
be  given  to  such  small  units  as  100,000 
in  London,  because  the  choice  of  schools 
would  be  so  restricted,  the  standard  of 
service  certainly  would  not  'be  up  to  that 
to  which  Londoners  have  now  become 
accustomed.  London  has  a high  standard 
of  servioe  in  a number  of  things  provided 
by  the  counties  at  the  moment,  and  if 
they  wore  given  to  boroughs  as  small  as 
100,000  I think  there  would  be  a drop 
in  the  standard  of  service  which  would 
be  unacceptable  to  the  Londoner.  He 
would  gain  no  compensation  beyond 
feeling  it  was  done  locally.  We  take  the 
view  that  the  Londoners  do  not  have  that 
purely  local  feeling. 

13071.  It  really  is  education,  is  it  not, 
which  makes  you  push  the  100,000  up? 

Not  merely,  Sir. 

13072.  It  is  the  .principal  one,  is  it 

not? On  health,  welfare  and  housing 

as  well  we  are  all  “ half  a million  ” 
people. 

13073.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Why 

'housing  in  .particular?  It  is  part  of  your 
common  case  that  housing  outside  the 
county  .is  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  regional 
London  authority,  so  that  the  boroughs 
will  only  be  concerned  with  housing 
within  the  county  and,  as  I understand  it, 
your  Greater  London  authority  is  to 
have  concurrent  authority  to  build  within 
the  county.  Why  does  housing  make 
that  difference  between  100,000  and 
200,000?  Mr.  Dennison,  you  want  to 

say  something  about  that? Mr. 

Donnison : My  own  answer  on  that  point 
is  .that  I do  not  think  the  case  does  rest 
on  housing,  I think  it  rests  to  a .much 
greater  extent  on  education  and  welfare. 
I think  housing  comes  in  iin  a way  in- 
directly, partly  in  view  of  what  Mr.  Self 
said,  that  it  is  a question  of  where  you 
get  a vary  reduced  physical  area  with  so 
small  a population  as  100,000  you  are 
more  likely  to  have  a local  authority 


which  cannot  find  land  to  carry  out  its 
housing  project  .than  if  you  have  a some- 
what larger  area  ; I .think  (there  is  this 
element  in  it. 

13074.  May  I just  put  this  .point  to 
you?  It  is  put  before  .us  in  evidence 
by  the  .Ministry  of  Housing  aud  Local 
Government  that  at  .no  distant  date  prac- 
tically none  of  the  authorities  in  the 
Greater  London  area  are  likely  to  have 
more  land  than  is  required  for  their  own 
slum  clearance  or  redevelopment 
schemes,  Therefore  we  have  to  assume 
that,  so  far  as  new  housing  is  concerned, 
it  is  either  to  be  provided  well  outside 
the  area,  which  would  be  done  by  your 
Greater  .London  authority,  o,r  it  is  a 
matter  of  redevelopment  within  the  area. 
When  you  come  to  the  administrative 
county  of  London  itself,  it  is  clearly  even 
still  moire  built  up  than  the  surrounding 
parts,  and  the  opportunity  for  readjust- 
ment, for  one  authority  to  provide  land 
to  meet  .the  meeds  of  another,  is  going  to 
be  pretty  limited.  The  point  which 
worries  me  is  'that  most  of  the 
congested  areas  are  really  in  one  part  of 
London,  and  the  difference  between 
100,000  and  200,000  docs  not  seem  to  i, 
me  likely  to  make  very  much  difference 
to  the  solution  of  this  particular  prob- 
lem.^  Professor  Robson:  Perhaps  I 

may  defer  my  answer ; I know  Mr. 
Donnison  would  like  to  say  something 
on  this.— Mr.  Donnison:  On  housing,  \ 
Mr.  Chairman,  I am  inclined  to  agree  § 
with  Sir  John,  that  if  you  want  to  make 
very  much  difference  to  the  problem  you 
have  got  to  think  in  terms  of  something 
bigger  than  200,000.  I hope  you  will 
come  back  to  this  if  you  feel  more 
should  be  said  about  housing.  I do  want 
to  say  it  is  not  only  on  housing  and 
education  that  the  case  for  the  large  J 
authority  is  made,  but  particularly  I ;; 
think  in  the  personal  social  services  there  | 
is  a need  for  something  very  much  bigger 
than  the  present  lower-tier  authorities. 
Even  in  the  present  divisions  of  the 
L.C.C.,  the  children’s  department  divi- 
sions are  not  self-contained  and  have  to 
use  many  services  in  common.  In  deal- 
ing with  people  going  to  a mental  hos- 
pital or  children  received  into  public 
care,  very  large  proportions  of  these  go 
right  outside  not  only  the  county  of 
London  but  the  whole  metropolitan  area., 
and  the  prospect  of  having  a very  large  £ 
number  of  smaller  authorities  competing  j 
for  placements  in  foster  homes,  children’s  | 
homes,  mental  hospitals  and  residential  | 
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institutions  of  other  kinds  is  very  con- 
fusing and  likely  to  lead  to  some  sort  of 
breakdown.  Also  in  arguing  for  large 
authorities  I think  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  so  far  as  county 
services  are  concerned  both  these 
schemes,  even  scheme  B,  are  in  fact 
asking  for  smaller  authorities  than  we 
now  have.  Education,  the  domiciliary 
health  services,  the  children’s  services— 
these  county  services  would  be  adminis- 
tered on  smaller  areas  than  is  now  in  fact 
the  case.  I think  there  is  a case  for 
larger  authorities,  but  in  talking  in  terms 
of  upper  and  lower  tier  we  must  remem- 
ber we  are  not  talking  in  terms  of  the 
present  upper  and  lower  tier  ; nearly  all 
the  present  upper-tier  services  are  going 
to  be  in  the  lower  tier. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : I think  I have  got 
your  explanation.  It  is  made  perhaps  a 
little  more  difficult  by  the  knowledge  that 
you  are  split  among  yourselves  as  to  the 
appropriate  size  for  what  you  call  the 
lower  tier  authorities,  and  that  the  an- 
swers to  my  questions  about  the  differ- 
ence between  100,000  and  200,000  have 
mostly  been  given  by  people  who  really 
do  not  think  200,000  is  enough.  That 
really  is  illustrated  by  this  rather  con- 
stant reference  to  a large  number  of 
small  authorities.  The  point  I was  put- 
ting is  this:  the  difference  between 
100,000  and  200,000  on  the  assumption 
that  the  authority  we  are  thinking  of  is 
really  something  like  a county  borough 
shorn  of  a number  of  its  functions,  but 
not  like  a large  county  with  a population 
of  one  million.  I think  you  have  prob- 
ably told  me  all  you  can  about  that, 
thank  you  very  much. 

13075.  Chairman : Could  we  hear 

some  of  the  “ right  wing  **? Mr. 

Woods:  Mt.  Chairman,  when  we  were 
considering  the  sort  of  size  of  second-tier 
units  that  we  would  like  we  naturally 
examined  amongst  other  things  statistics 
so  far  as  they  are  available  of  the  cost  of 
providing  services  for  various  types  of 
authority.  There  is  no  mention  of  that 
in  this  document  because  we  did  not  find 
any  clear  indication  that  any  particular 
sized  authority  seemed  to  have  the  best 
type  of  costs.  We  found  some  of  the 
small  authorities  had  low  costs  in  some 
services  but  high  costs  in  others,  and  vice 
versa.  There  just  was  not  any  satisfactory 
indication  that  an  authority  of  any  par- 
ticular size  always  gave  the  lowest  cost 
service.  Even  where  there  was  a clear 


case  of  one  particular  authority  having 
low  costs,  there  was  always  the  point 
that  the  statistics  did  not  give  any 
indication  of  the  quality  of  the  services 
provided,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  they 
were  definitely  suspect.  So  that  we  were 
up  against  this  problem  very  much  and 
we  did  have  to  look  I think  largely  at 
the  sort  of  authorities  which  came  to 
mind  as  being  well  run  authorities,  autho- 
rities which  one  could  hold  up  as  an 
example.  As  regards  the  100,000  which 
obtains  in  the  provinces  we  naturally 
paid  more  attention  to  that,  and  we  gave 
it  a lot  of  thought,  but  we  decided  it  was 
really  quite  irrelevant — at  least  I did — 
to  the  main  problem.  That  100,000 
population  figure  was  evolved  in  the 
context  of  a lot  of  authorities  which  are 
after  all  comparatively  small  as  com- 
pared with  Greater  London,  and  where 
you  have  an  authority  of  about  100,000 
you  might  well  feel  it  would  be  ideal  if 
this  authority  had  200,000,  but  it  just 
has  not,  and  you  have  to  decide  what  is 
the  best  way  of  giving  services  to  that 
particular  authority.  In  Greater  London 
you  have  greater  freedom,  you  can  as  dt 
were  carve  the  area  up  with  a freer 
hand ; you  cannot  carve  up  an  authority 
like  Doncaster  into  pieces  of  200,000  or 
300,000,  you  have  to  take  what  is  there. 

I think  that  is  why  we  came  to  this  deci- 
sion of  somewhere  around  the  200,000  or 
quarter  million  mark  as  being  the  mini- 
mum. We  looked  at  other  county 
boroughs  and  decided  in  our  judgment, 
and  I feel  I cannot  put  it  any  higher 
than  that,  they  were  the  sort  of  authori- 
ties which  really  measure  up.  We  can- 
not in  any  way  criticise  other  local 
authorities ; they  all  do  on  the  whole,  I 
think  it  is  well  recognised,  a good  job  of 
work,  but  many  of  them  are  doing  it 
under  restrictions  due  to  their  own  small 
size,  or  comparatively  small  size  that  is. 
— Mr.  Ponsonby : I would  only  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  in  regard  to  highway 
authority  responsibility.  you  understand 
that  although  we  obviously  think  the 
upper  tier  should  plan  the  big  pattern 
and  perhaps  look  after  the  bigger  through 
roads,  there  will  be  local  roads  and  local 
responsibility  for  highway  authorities. 
In  that  respect  it  is  quite  easy  to  get  too 
small  to  attract  the  right  highway  en- 
gineer. If  you  get  too  small  he  may 
have  to  share  his  responsibility  with 
other  services,  and  therefore  there  is  a 
danger  from  the  point  of  view  of  effi- 
ciency here.  If  you  gat  below  a certain 
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area,  ibelow  a certain  quantum  of  respon- 
sibility, the  quality  of  your  officers  can 
easily  be  in  peril. — Professor  Wise : May 
I explain  my  approach  to  this  problem, 
which  I think  is  rather  different  from 
that  of  some  of  my  colleagues?  I looked 
at  this  as  a problem  of  defining  areas 
which,  while  providing  optimum  efficient 
services,  would  also  represent  community 
interest  among  the  different  parts  of 
London.  Here  again  I do  not  agree  at 
all  with  my  colleague  Mr.  Self  who  a 
few  moments  ago  said  there  was  little 
difference  between  various  parts  of  Lon- 
don in  the  sense  of  the  feeling  of  com- 
munity. As  I look  at  it,  there  are  great 
differences,  as  for  example  in  the  East 
End  of  London  where  people  do  very 
definitely  have  a sense  of  belonging  to 
different  parts  of  the  East  End  of 
London.  Even  in  areas  like  Croydon  in 
the  south  of  London  there  seems  little 
doubt  to  me  that  people  have  associations 
with  Croydon,  business  associations, 
associations  derived  from  travelling  there 
daily  to  work,  or  shopping  asso- 
ciations fostered  by  the  local  press 
and  by  many  other  means.  Attempts 
have  been  made  by  my  colleagues  and 
cithers  to  establish  a picture  of  the  pattern 
of  what  we  call  service  areas  in 
London,  areas  that  are  served  by  shop- 
ping centres,  centres  of  public  adminis- 
tration and  entertainment,  and  to 
measure  -the  size  of  the  populations  that 
those  areas  serve.  These  surveys  that 
we  have  made  are  not  very  conclusive, . 
I must  concede  that  to  begin  with.  At 
first  sight  they  show  a rather  large  num- 
ber of  areas  served  by  centres  with 
populations  ranging  from  about  50,000 
at  itihe  lower  end  up  to  200,000  at  itlhe 
higher  end,  but  when  one  looks  into  the 
pattern  more  closely  one  can  distinguish 
a sort  of  hierarchy  of  service  centres. 
Some  are  small  shops,  small  services ; 
others  are  much  larger,  providing  a wide 
range  of  shopping,  entertainment  and 
other  facilities  and  serving  populations 
of  very  considerable  size.  In  the  case 
of  Croydon,  for  example,  .the  popula- 
tion served  is  probably  well  over  300,000 
or  400,000.  In  drawing  up  a scheme 
for  the  second-tier  divisions  we  then 
tried  to  incorporate  this  idea  of  com- 
bining efficient  services,  which  we  are 
assured  can  be  provided  for  populations 
of  between  250,000  a.nd  half  a million, 
and  also  of  utilising  these  focci  of  in- 
terest, these  centres  of  interest  within 
London,  and  we  feel  we  have  hit  on  a 
scheme  which  gives  us  the  best  of  both 


worlds.  We  get  efficient  services  pro- 
vided  for  areais  which  are  reasonably 
homogeneous ; which  have  some  natural 
unity  and  which  would  not  'be  entirely 
artificial;  that  take  account  of  local 
feeling  and  of  local  interest  and  attempt 
to  focus  that  into  new  local  government 
units  and  to  provide  for  those  units  ser- 
vices of  high  efficiency  managed  by  first- 
class  technical  persons. 

. 13076,  To  take  an  illustration  of  what 
you  were  saying,  we  were  told  the  other 
day  .that  I think  it  was  at  Kingston-on- 
Thames— I am  speaking  from  memory- 
which  has  a resident  population  of 
39,000,  that  on  Fridays  and  sometime* 
on  Saturdays  there  are  as  many  as  neatly 
300,000  people  in  the  borough.  That  a 
an  interesting  fact  as  an  illustration  of 
what  you  were  saying.  Wbat  inference 
do  your  draw  from  it,  if  any?-~~*'-Tb* 
inference  I draw  from  it  is  that  pcopU 
look  regularly  to  centres  such  si 
Croydon  or  Kingston,  and  there  are 
others,  for  services  of  many  kinds.  1; 
.is  just  as  logical  to  look  to  these  centra 
for  educational  services  and  health  ser- 
vices as  it  is  to  look  to  them  for  shoppy 
services  or  theatrical  or  entertainment 
services.  They  read  the  news-paper  thu 
is  printed  in  that  area,  and  many  of  thee 
local  newspapers  now  attach  great  im- 
portance to  local  government  pews  adl 
especially  to  news  about  planning,  hous- 
ing and  redevelopment.  They  do  help 
to  foster  a sense  of  belonging  to  a part 
of  the  London  area  which  -is  not  just  as 
amorphous  state,  it  is  an  area  of  vet? 
distinct  local  sub-regional  characteristics. 
We  believe  you  can  capture  the  pub& 
imagination  for  local  government  if  ym 
do  it  for  areas  that  are  realities,  winds 
already  have  some — it  is  a difficult  phras 
— what  was  called  by  Professor  Taylor 
“ intrinsic  wholeness  ”,  some  -unity,  aid 
to  which  people  have  some  sense  of 
'belonging.  Furthermore,  we  believe 
can  distinguish  these  areas  by  investiga- 
tion, by  analysis,  a.nd  that  these  ami 
can  be  profitably  used  as  a basis  for  local 
government  division. — Professor  Rob 
son : What  Professor  Wise  has  said  will 
shoiw  the  Commission  that  we  have  no! 
just  been  working  out  these  areas,  cer- 
tainly in  scheme  A,  by  means  of  a 
Burroughs  adding  machine.  Tt  has  no: 
been  done  simply  on  a basis  merely  of 
population  ; we  have  taken  a lot  of  othci 
considerations  into  careful  account. 

Chairman : I think  that  is  helpful,  and 
it  does  I think  answer  the  point  1 put 
to  you. 
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13077.  Mr.  Cadbury : Could  I take  up 
what  Professor  Wise  has  said,  because  I 
have  been  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
evidence  you  have  put  forward  is  not 
of  the  nature  of  let  us  take  a clean  sheet 
and  start  again  and  see  what  it  looks 
like,  but  in  this  one  particular  I am  afraid 
I have  found  it  very  difficult  to  follow 
the  reason  why  in  this  area  we  must  have 
a large  unit,  and  I think  you  have 
admitted  that  in  other  areas  a smaller 
unit  would  do.  We  of  course  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  on  this  sort  of 
point,  it  can  be  no  surprise  to  hear  that 
the  Essex  authorities  came  forward  with 
a united  claim  for  county  borough  status 
which,  leaving  out  the  question  of  top- 
tier  authority,  is  roughly  what  we  are 
talking  about  now — most-purpose.  We 
have  had  evidence  from  Croydon,  which 
I think  just  falls  within  your  magic 
figure ; we  have  had  evidence  from  East 
Ham  and  West  Ham.  Take  West  Ham 
with  167,000  people — I have  a map  in 
front  ofrne  and  I am  picking  the  places 
quite  by  chance — but  just  above  it  I see 
Ilford  with  181,000  people,  a nice 
homogenous  area  which  is  claiming 
county  borough  status  and  has  done 
over  a number  of  years.  Go  a 
little  to  the  west  into  the  London 
county  area  to  Hackney,  with  166,000 
people.  I am  not  saying  there  are 
not  plenty  of  reasons  why  Hackney 
or  Ilford  should  not  have  similar  powers 
to  West  Ham  or  Southampton,  but  I 
think  I want  convincing  what  are  the 
really  impressive  reasons  as  to  why  they 

should  not  have  them? Mr.  Cadbury, 

I have  not  got  them  here  myself,  but 
perhaps  the  Commission  has  them  or  may 
lhave  them.  Would  you  look  at  the 
salary  scales  of  chief  officers  in  relation 
to  population?  I am  certain  you  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  salaries  of 
chief  officers  and  their  deputies  are  fixed 
in  relation  to  the  population  of  the  areas 
in  which  they  hold  appointments. 

13078.  Yes,  and  I have  been  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  some  of  these  London 
boroughs  with  a very  large  population 
and  relatively  limited  powers  are  still 
able  to  employ  chief  officers  of  com- 
parable standing  to  county  boroughs  out- 
side London  because  of  their  population. 

1 think  that  is  gravely  in  doubt. 

They  may  pay  them  the  same  salaries. . . . 

13079.  I meant  salaries.  I have  been 
impressed  by  this  because  it  is  some- 
thing which  is  public  knowledge,  the 


salary  offered,  and  I think  we  have  had 
evidence  that  London  does  attract  highly 
competent  officers  because  of  the  high 
salary  scales  which  are  attached  to  units 
of  local  government  with  a large  popula- 
tion.  Certainly  this  is  true  of  the 

London  County  Council,  that  is  unques- 
tionably true  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  of 
the  other  county  councils.  Were  you 
including  also  the  metropolitan 
boroughs? 

1 3080.  I was,  Sir  ; in  a field  of  which 
I know  something,  I looked  at  their 
salary  scales  and  I was  struck  by  the  size 

of  the  salary  scales.' They  have  to  pay 

high  salaries  in  the  case  of  metropolitan 
boroughs.  Incidentally,  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  come  outside  the  normal 
Whitley  Council  machinery,  I think  I 
am  right  in  saying,  for  settling  salaries. 
It  does  not  apply  to  the  county  of 
London  I think ; it  certainly  does  not 
apply  to  the  London  County  Council. 
The  problem  in  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  is  that  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions where  the  positions  are  of  high 
prestige,  such  as  the  Town  Clerk  _ of 
Westminster  for  example,  or  possibly 
the  City  Corporation,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  high  grade  officers  because  the 
work  is  relatively  uninteresting  and  the 
responsibilities  are  very  slight.  They  have 
to  pay  unduly  high  salaries.  What  I am 
thinking  of  is  that  if  you  are  going  to 
have  second-tier  authorities  of  say 
100,000  to  150,000,  or  if  that  is  going  to 
be  your  minimum,  you  have  to  consider 
what  kind  of  chief  education  officers  and 
chief  welfare  officers  you  are  likely  to 
attract,  and  I would  say  that  you  will 
have  very  great  difficulty  in  getting 
officers  of  first-class  standing. 

13081.  Would  you  say  that  of  South- 
ampton, Professor  Robson? No, 

because  I think  as  soon  as  you  get  into 
— what  is  the  population? 

13082.  It  is  about  190,000  I believe. 

It  is  not  necessarily  comparable.  I 

am  sorry  to  be  coming  back  to  the 
point  about  the  distinctiveness  of  Lon- 
don, I do  not  want  to  tire  the  Com- 
mission on  this  point,  but  you  see  these 
distinctions  are  not  really  valid.  I know 
of  many  cases  where  a man  would  much 
prefer  to  .be  town  clerk  of  Southampton 
or  town  dork  of  Exeter  because  he  likes 
that  kind  of  life,  he  is  not  going  to  move 
from  there  to'  Walthamstow  simply 
because  of  £200  or  £300  a year,  or  £500 
a year. 
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13083.  Chairman'.  Not  that  type  of 
mao,  but  there  are  plenty  of  others  you 
know  who  would  be  attracted  to  London. 

-May  I just  try  and  put  this  forcibly? 

One  has  got  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  myself  and 
several  of  my  colleagues,  a number  of 
these  services  which  we  are  proposing 
should  be  given  to  the  second-tier  autho- 
rity are  at  present  being  administered  at 
a .pretty  high  standard  by  large  counties 
who  are  paying  very  much  more  sub- 
stantial salaries  than  could  be  or  would 
be  paid  by  London  .boroughs  of  100,000 
population. 

13084.  Mr.  Cadbury:  But  would  not 
that  really  be  .an  argument  for  very  large 
units  of  local  government  rather  than 
merely  applying  just  to  .London — that  is 

the  .point  I am  trying  to  get  at? May 

I just  say  that  the  way  in  which  you  are 
putting  your  questions  places  witnesses  in 
a dilemma. 

13085.  Chairman:  That  is  what  you 

are  here  for! We  are  well  aware  of 

it,  and  I am  not  shrinking  from  this, 
because  my  studies  of  local  government 
have  not  been  confined  to  Greater 
London,  I have  studied  local  govern- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
dilemma  arises  because  I do  not  think 
you  can  say  that  if  what  exists  for  the 
rest  of  .the  country  is  good  why 
does  it  not  apply  to  London?  It 
happens  that  I am  extremely  critical  of 
the  whole  state  of  local  government  in 
this  country,  I think  it  is  in  drastic  need 
of  reform,  and  I am  perfectly  willing  and 
indeed  I have,  and  I am  sure  that  some 
of  my  colleagues  to  my  own  knowledge 
have,  addressed  their  minds  to  the  neces- 
sary changes  which  should  be  made  in 
local  government  elsewhere ; so  that  you 
cannot  say  that  this  exists  elsewhere, 
therefore  why  cannot  it  exist  in  London, 
without  one  being  driven  to  say  that  a 
great  deal  is  wrong  elsewhere  and  that  it 
should  not  be  used  as  the  measuring  rod 
for  what  to  do  about  London. 

13086.  That  may  be  all  right  from  the 
academic  point  of  view,  but.  from  the 
point  of  view  of  our  Commission  and  of 
the  report  we  have  ultimately  to  make, 
we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  Govern- 
ment policy  as  expressed  in  the  latest 
papers  on  the  subject  quite  clearly 
accepts  the  sort  of  figures  we  have  been 
speaking  about  as  suitable  for  govern- 
ment outside  London,  and  we  cannot 
depart  from  the  fact  that  that  -has  been 


regarded  by  the  .Government  as  being  . 
■the  night  policy  to  pursue.  Therefore  lie 
yardstick  stands  unless  we  can  satisfy  ; 
ourselves  .there  ,is  something  special  about  J 
London  which  makes  it  necessary  to 

differentiate. .We  were  assuming  that, 

as  there  was  a special  Royal  Commission 
appointed  for  London,  this  was  a recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  London  is  a special 
and  unique  problem. 

Chairman:  One  of  the  questions  on 
which  we  have  to  advise  is  whether  it  is 
or  whether  it  is  not. 

13087.  Mr.  Lawson:  I am  wondering 
whether  you  have  fully  considered  the 
transport  problems  in  the  outer  perimeter  . 
because  you  do  recommend  these  fairly 
large  districts  not  only  in  central  London 
but  also  outside.  There  is  one  here  1 
was  looking  at,  Richmond  to  Walton, 
40,000  acres.  I am  not  familiar  with  it 
.myself,  but  I am  wondering  what  the 
transport  is  like  in  that  type  of  place 
and  whether  it  is  practical  to  get  about 
or  to  have  a town  hall  or  offices  for 
your  different  services  at  any  centra! 
point.  Although  communications  are 
obviously  very  good  to  and  from  ihe 
centre ' of  London,  are  they  good 

across  that  .type  of  area? Mi. 

Ponsonby:  As  regards  the  responsi- 
bility for  developing  these  communica- 
tions, that  is  to  say  the  development  of 
roads  generally  including  local  communi- 
cations, we  did  advocate  the  constitulion 
of  the  central  body  to  be  responsible  for 
routes  which  I think  might  be  defined 

as  with  some  “ through  ” significance 1 

13088.  I am  sorry,  I did  not  put  my 
question  quite  clearly.  I was  wondering 
whether,  given  the  communications  as 
they  are  today,  unless  one  is  going  10 
alter  them  drastically  .and  you  do  not  pul 
on  new  bus  services  just  because  you 
alter  the  system  of  local  government,  is 
it  really  practicable  to  administer^  these 
districts  in  some  of  these  outer  perimeter 
places  where  the  transport  facilities  am 
not  what  they  are  in  central  London? 
The  point  Professor  Robson  made  this 
morning  was  that  one  of  the  distinctions 
between  London  and  elsewhere  was  that 
the  transport  facilities  in  London  were 
so  good.  It  is  true  in  the  centre  of 
London  and  also  true  from  the  outskirts 
into  London,  but  it  is  not  true  round  ihe 

perimeter. Professor  Robson : The 

particular  case  which  Mr.  Lawson  raised 
is  Richmond  and  Walton,  which  I think 
is  particularly  well  served. 
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13089.  I took  it  at  random. Mr. 

Ponsonby : What  I was  going  to  say  is 
that  our  idea  was  that  local  roads  would 
be  the  responsibility  of  local  authorities 
and  if  there  were  poor  communications 
in  relation  to  the  busy  local  roads  then 
it  would  be  the  responsibility  of  that 
local  authority  to  put  their  local  roads 
right ; that  was  my  first  point.  As  re- 
gards the  actual  operating  of  services, 

1 am  afraid  at  the  moment  we  have  to 
depend  on  London  Transport,  and  I do 
not  think  we  advocate  any  change  by  re- 
lieving them  of  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding decent  bus  services  throughout 
the  area.  Does  that  meet  your  point? 

1 3090.  I am  afraid  it  does  not ; it  is 
my  fault,  I have  not  made  it  clear.  The 
point  is  that  in  this  area  you  have  a 
larger  district  than  the  present  district 
and  you  must  have  a central  office,  a 
central  town  hall,  where  people  can 
come,  where  they  know  they  can  get  at 
some  official  to  explain  a query  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  How  can  you  in  fact 
have  a central  place  in  an  area  as  big  as 
40,000  acres?  I can  see  how  it  could 
be  done  right  in  the  centre  of  London 
because  you  have  so  much  in  the  way  of 
communications  by  bus  and  public  trans- 
port, but  as  you  get  further  out  those 
facilities  are  not  there  to  the  same 
extent  but  you  do  no.t  in  your  figures 
seem  to  have  made  allowance  for  that. 
You  seem  to  have  just  as  big  areas  out- 
side as  inside. Professor  Robson : 

Bigger  on  the  whole. — Professor  Wise : 
I think  this  is  a very  real  and  very  impor- 
tant point.  If  one  examines  what  I 
might  call  the  geography  of  London 
Transport,  I think  we  find  that  we  have 
not  only  an  increased  concentration  of 
routes  meeting  in  the  centre  of  London, 
but  also  in  the  suburbs  and  outer  areas 
we  have  also  sub-centres  where  many 
routes  from  many  parts  of  London  not 
merely  come  in  and  out  but  also  cross 
routes,  as  for  example  at  Goldens  Green 
where  many  routes  come  to  _ a point. 
These  routes  have  been  designed  by 
London  Transport  very,  carefully  in  rela- 
tion to  patterns  of  traffic  and  patterns  of 
■need,  and  in  drawing  up  the  map  of  our 
areas  we  did  endeavour  so  far  as  pos- 
sible to  match  our  area  and  to  match 
our  new  administrative  centre  against 
a sub-focus  of  London  Transport, 
whether  it  is  by  London  Transport  road 
or  underground  or  suburban  electric  ser- 
vices which  axe  very  efficient,  as  mem- 
bers will  know,  and  very  fast.  These 


sub-centres  do  exist,  they  are  in  use  at 
the  moment,  and  we  feel  they  can  be 
further  utilised  in  this  task  of  harnessing 
public  awareness  of  the  problems  of 
Government,  so  that  the  answer  is  that 
we  have  tried  in  drawing  up  our  map 
to  utilise  our  knowledge  of  the  whole  of 
London  Transport  and  the  habits  of 
travellers. — Professor  Robson : May  I 
add  to  that  the  point  Professor  Wise 
made  a little  earlier  about  these  service 
centres  does  imply  there  are  traffic  facili- 
ties to  bring  all  these  people  into  King- 
ston, to  take  your  example,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  300,000  people  coming  into  a 
place  with  a population  of  39,000 ; that 
does  imply  there  are  adequate  transport 
facilities. 

13091.  Chairman-.  It  applies  in  some 
places  but  not  necessarily  in  these  other 

parts. Not  necessarily,  but  if  you 

combine  that  with  the  sort  of  study 
which  Professor  Wise  has  explained  we 
have  attempted  to  make,  I think  you  will 
find  it  is  not  something  which  has  been 
ignored.  I would  like  to  take  the  parti- 
cular example  that  Mr.  Lawson  men- 
tioned, Richmond  and  Walton,  where  I 
happen  to.  know  that  all  these  places  have 
admirable  communications  both  by  rail 
and  to  some  extent  by  bus — Richmond, 
Kingston-on-Thames,  Barnes,  Malden 
and  Coombe,  Surbiton,  Esher  and 
Waltham  and  Weybridge  are  all  on  the 
Southern  Railway. 

13092.  Mr.  Lawson : Can  you  get  very 
easily  from  Weybridge  to  Richmond. 
I do  not  live  terribly  far  from  Weybridge 
but  I would  not  know  how  to  get  to 

Richmond  from  Weybridge. They  are 

both  on  the  Southern  Region. 

Mr.  Lawson : Maybe,  but  you  usually 
have  to  change  trains  and  wait  half, 
an  hour. 

13093.  Chairman-.  It  is  quite  obvious 
this  is  a faot  that  has  been  taken  into 
account,  and  I think  the  answer  Pro- 
fessor Wise  has  given  is  that  as  far  as 
possible  you  have  taken  it  into  account? 

Professor  Wise:  Yes,  the  maps  in 

form  are  not  yet  perfect ; there  is  much 
work  going  oft  and  these  lines  could  be 
refined  and  improved,  and  will  be. 

13094.  In  any  event,  your  proposals 
which  Mr.  Lawson  was  referring  to  are 
not  cut  and  dried  but  .merely  illustrations 
of  the  sort  of  thing  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  do,  is  that  so? Yes,  that 
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La  so. — Professor  Robson : Very 

definitely,  l think  we  would  like  to 
emphasise  that. 

Chairman : Now  I think  we  would  like 
to  come  on  to  some  of  the  special  sub- 
jects. 1 think  it  would  still  be  desirable 
to  continue  discussing  them  equally  with 
the  scheme  A and  scheme  B group. 
Could  we  ask  some  questions  about 
education? 

13095.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  X am 

afraid  very  briefly  I shall  cover  one  ox 
itwo  of  these  points  that  we  have  already 
been  discussing,  especially  in  relation  to 
education.  There  is  I think,  is  there  no-t, 
general  agreement  that  technical  educa- 
tion, not  just  higher  technological  educa- 
tion but  technical  college  education, 
should  be  with  the  top  tier? Yes. 

13096.  Further  education  other  than 
technical  college  education  you  would 

put  in  the  lower  tier? Mr.  Panter- 

Brick : That  is  not  quite  oorreot  under 
scheme  B ; it  is  a difficult  problem,  and 
we  did  in  the  end  decide  that  technical 
colleges  could  still  be  run  by  what  we 
call  the  London  counties. 

13097.  Where  would  you  draw  the 
line?  Would  you  draw  the  line  in  about 
the  same  place  as  the  present  scheme, 
that  is  to  say  between  Higher  National 
Certificate  and  Advanced  Technology? 
Roughly,  yes. 

13098.  On  the  schools  I think  Pro- 
fessor Robson  said  when  he  was  speak- 
ing about  the  size  of  the  authorities — 
this  was  primarily  on  scheme  A — that 
one  had  to  be  realistic,  and  one  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  county  of  London 
under  the  L.C.C.  has  had  a unified  system 
of  schools  for  the  last  three-quarters  of 
a century,  first  under  the  Board  and  then 
under  .the  L.C.C.  No  doubt  they  have 
had  a great  number  of  advantages 
through  being  so  large  an  authority  and 
it  would  not  do  to  set  u:p  authorities 
where  it  would  be  obvious  that  the  ser- 
vices they  could  provide  would  not  come 
up,  from  .the  point  of  view  of  the  stan- 
dards of  the  parents  and  pupils,  to  the 
soft  of  service  that  the  L.C.C.  with  its 
large  area,  had  been  able  to  provide.  I 
would  like  just  to  ask  this  question.  Are 
you  satisfied  that  second-tier  authorities 
of  your  size  could  stand  up  to  that  test? 

I ask  you  for  this  reason,  that  you  have 
to  decide  the  size  of  your  second- tier 
authorities  on  a balance  of  considerations 
in  regard  to  various  services.  It 
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is  quite  possible  of  course  you  may 
have  been  primarily  considering  other 
things  and  then  did  the  best  you  could 
with  education  in  determining  your  size 
and  you  may  have  been  satisfied  it  would 
not  be  too  bad,  or  alternatively  you  may 
have  given  very  high  priority  to  the  ques- 
tion of  education  in  determining  your 
size.  That  is  the  background  of  my 
question.  Would  you  yourselves  be  sat- 
isfied that  authorities  of  your  size  could 
give  a service  for  sohool  education  that 
would  be  up  to  the  standard  that  the 
people  in  the  L.C.C.  area  have  been  used 

to.  under  the  existing  system Professor 

Robson : We  think  so.  Sir  Charles.  We 
took  this  question  very  seriously,  I need 
hardly  say.  After  all,  we  are  all  edu- 
cators to  some  extent  and  we  have  to  put 
u,p  with  the  end  product  of  the  educa- 
tional system.  Tlhis  is  a matter  that  we 
undoubtedly  gave  most  serious  attention  ■; 
to.  I do  not  think  I could  saiy  that  we  ! 
said  this  .must  be  determined  on  eduea- 
tionial  grounds  and  everything  else  must 
be  flitted  in ; nor  did  we  go  to  the  other  i 
approaches  and  decide  on  other  grounds. 
But  we  certainly  gave  the  greatest  pos- 
sible .attention  to  the  satisfactory  con- 
duct of  the  major  social  services  which 
would  be  taken  from  the  top  tier,  par- 
ticularly education  and  the  welfare  ser- 
vices. I agree  with  Sir  John  Wriglcy's  : 
Statement  that  housing  does  not  ncces-  j 
sanity  indicate  .the  .size,  but  you.  can  rest  I 
assured  that  we  do  believe  that  in  regard  j 
to.  education. 

13099.  I should  like  to  concentrate  on  f 
education,  if  I may ; that  is  to  sav.  for 
the  purpose  of  the  present  argument  I 
would  like  to  assume  that  you  can  lump 
education  and  other  things  together  and 
call  them  social  services.  Y ou  arc  satis- 
fied, I understand,  that  authorities  of  , 
your  size  could  handle  the  schools  in  a 
way  that  would  satisfy  people  as  com- 
pared with  what  they  have  been  used  to 
under  this  very  unified  system  in  the 

past? Yes,  subject  to  the  very 

important  point  which  ,is  made  in  one  of 
our  paragraphs  that  parents  shall  have 
.freedom  of  choice. 

13100.  I need  not  toll  you  that  was 

going  to  be  my  next  question ! 1 was 

fearful  that  it  might  be! 

13101.  You  and  your  group  have 
studied  these  things  and  we  are  very 
anxious  to  have  the  advantage  so  far  as 
we  can  of  your  study.  iT  would  like  to 
ask  you  two  questions  about  that,  if  X 
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may.  First,  how  are  you  going  to  secure 
it?  Secondly,  how  important  is  it? 
When  I say  how  important  is  it, 
obviously  one  thing  that  is  important,  or 
is  thought  round  the  world  in  free 
countries  ito  be  important,  is  -that  there 
should  -be  some  local  say  about  the 
hand-ling  of  schools.  If  you  regard  that 
as  of  very  great  importance,  can  you 
help  us  to  compare  the  importance  of 
that  consideration  with  the  importance 
of  parents  having  very  great  freedom  in 
choosing  ithe  schools  to  which  their 
children  should  go?  But  perhaps  the 
first  question  is:  how  are  you  going  to 

secure  it? Xn  the  first  place  I would 

have  a statutory  requirement  which 
would  entitle  the  parents  living  in  Greater 
London  -boroughs  to  send  their  children 
to  fixe  schools  selected  by  them  in  other 
Greater  London  boroughs,  conditional 
on  their  being  an  available  place,  and 
of  course  subject  to  the  payment  by  the 
local  authority  iin  the  area  in  which  they 
live,  and  it  would  make  that  an  enforce- 
able obligation. 

13102.  You  would  not  -bring  the  -top- 
tier  authority  into  this? No. 

13103.  This  would  be  a statutory 
obligation  but  you  would  have  all  these 
movements  and  there  might  be  a great 
number  of  movements,  and  they  -might 
increase.  You  would  have  them  all 
chased  up  by  the  accountants,  would 

you? -I  think  there  would  have  to  be 

a certain  amount.  I do  not  think  you 
could  simply  impose  on  local  authorities 
which  might  be  -providing  the  more 
popular  type  of  school  the  financial 
obligation  of  providing  education  for  the 
other  areas.  I -think  that  might  be 
resented,  but  I would  not  -die  in  the  last 
ditch  for  that! 

13104.  Perhaps  you  would  not  think 
with  your  size  of  authority  there  would 

-be  very  muc-h  movement? -I  [think  it 

iis  very  easy  -to  exaggerate  the  movement. 
The  amount  of  movement  in  the  last 
-resort  is  conditioned  by  the  ability  of 
children  to  travel  the  relatively  short 
distances  which  their  parents  will  allow 
-them  to  go  to  -the  school.  Of  course,  as 
you  get  up  the  age  scale  the  potential, 
if  I may  call  ii-t,  the  potential  di-urnal 
movement  of  a pupil  -becomes  larger. 
Obviously,  a boy  or  girl  of  15,  16  or  17 
can.  travel  a farther  distance  than  one 
of  eight  or  nine.  Nevertheless,  th-e-re  is 
an  -inherent  localism,  and  I have  made  a. 


few  studies  of  grammar  schools  in 
London,  for  instance,  which  can 
potentially  draw  their  pupils  from  any- 
where in  the  administrative  county,  and 
they  are  relatively  confined. 

13105.  We  have  quite  a lot  of  figures 
and  the  movements  are  pretty  large  -really 
in  many  places  in  -regard  to  grammar 
-schools,  technical  schools,  and  there  are 
quite  a lot  of  movements  towards  and 
away  from,  comprehensive  schools,  that 
is  of  -people  -wanting  to  g-o  to  -them  or 
wanting  not  to  go  to  them.  The  L.C.C. 
bold  us — I am  speaking  from  memory — 
that  they  would  not  expect,  it  would  not 
be  part  of  their  idea,  to  fill  more  than 
80  per  cent,  of  the  comprehensive  school 
from  the  neighbourhood,  where  this 
would  be  a fairly  large  neighbourhood, 
so  there  is  quite  a Jot  of  movement.  Do 
you  not  think  it  would  be  a good  thing 
to  cut  this  as  a loss  on  your  size  of 

authority,  this  freedom  to  move. To 

count  it  as  a loss? 

13106.  To  cut  it,  bear  it  as  a loss,  be- 
cause surely  the  accounting  would  not 
really  be  a good  thing? 1 should  pre- 

fer not  to  have  accounting.  Suppose  you 
wash  out  the  accounting  then  the  only 
test  is,  is  there  an  available  place  in  the 
school,  if  there  is  then  they  must  accept 
a pupil  of  suitable  standard  from  another 
Great  London  borough  who  applies  "to 
enter  the  school.  I can  see  no  objection 
to  that. 

13107.  You  do  not  of  course  present  a 
united  front.  Tt  is  fairly  clear  that  the 
others  think  that  the  size  is  not  large 
enough  for  the  purpose  of  education,  is 

that  right? Mr.  Panter-Brick : I 

think  we  would  agree  with  you,  Sir 
Charles,  that  you  could  not  maintain  the 
same  choice  of  schools  as  now  exists  with 
London  boroughs  of  the  size  of  a quarter 
of  a million.  It  being  already  on  a 
county  basis  it  would  have  to  remain  on  a 
county  basis  foT  that  parents’  choice  to 
be  maintained,  and  we  give  this  freedom 
of  choice  a high  priority.  Londoners 
-have  become  accustomed  to  it.  I am 
glad  to  hear  you  confirm  that  they  take 
advantage  of  it 

13108.  You  have  made  some  studies,  1 
think,  of  how  important  this  sort  of  thing 
is.  I do  not  know  whether  those 
who  have  studied  that  question  of  size 
know  which  of  the  two  things  matter 
most.  Have  researches  -thrown  any 
light  on  the  question  of  whether  it 
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matters  more  that  the  authorities  should 
be  small  for  reasons  of  having  a sense  of 
local  control,  or  that  parents  should 
feel  that  they  have  this  very  great 
width  of  opportunity  for  children  in 

the  schools’) 1 think  we  did  think 

if  you  had  six  or  seven  education  authori- 
ties in  the  London  area  you  kept  it  fairly 
local.  The  local  control  has  not  been 
lost.  We  felt  you  really  did  not  have 
to  choose  in  this  way. — Mr.  Self : You 
are  asking,  I think,  if  we  have  weighed 
up  the  loss  of  community  by  going  large 
against  the  gain  in  educational  efficiency. 


13109.  Especially  in  relation  to 

schools. Yes.  We  have  tried  to  do  it, 

of  course,  for  the  purpose  of  this  equa- 
tion in  terms  of  a whole  range  of  ser- 
vices of  which  education  was  the  most 
important,  at  any  rate,  one  that  stands 
very  high.  We  do  feel  that  the  answer 
is  definitely  in  the  affirmative,  and  that 
ties  in,  of  course,  with  the  Scheme  B 
view  that  community  is  a rather  elusive 
target  in  London.  You  can  find  frag- 
ments of  a community  sense  at  many  dif- 
ferent levels  but  on  the  whole,  in  the 
Scheme  B group,  we  think  that  it  is  very 
hard  to  get  much  sense  of  definite  local 
community  in  a social  sense  which  could 
form  the  basis  of  civic  institutions  until 
you  come  down  to  small  communities 
and  such  places  like  Highgate,  Dulwich 
or  Blackheath  which  are,  of  course,  much 
smaller  even  than  the  present  boroughs 
and  urban  districts  which  are  syntheses 
of  these  smaller  units.  Therefore,  we 
do  not  think  you  are  gaining  enough  in 
community  by  going  down  in  this  sort  of 
way  to  make  up  for  the  loss  in  the 
quality  of  the  service. 


We  also  do  think,  very  definitely,  that 
interest  in  local  government  is  not  pri- 
marily a function  of  the  unit  of  150,000, 
200  000,  250,000  particularly  in  London. 
Wo  think  it  is  linked  up  with  the  range 
and  extent  of  its  responsibilities.  In 
other  words,  it  must  be  doing  some- 
thing worthwhile.  Also  we  think  that 
there  is,  as  I think  I said  earlier,  a link 
with  .political  factors,  that  is  to  say, 
there  is  a correlation  between  the  loved 
of  voting  ait  elections  and  the  size  and 
durability  of  political  majorities.  That 
can  be  demonstrated  statistically  for  the 
metropolitan  boroughs,  and  we  think 
again  in  so  far  as  your  small  units  are 
liable  to  be  more  unbalanced,  politically 
that  must  be  reckoned  a negative  factor. 
That  .is  really  our  answer. 


13110.  How  high  is  Ithe  public  interest 
;in  parents’  choice  of  school?  Is  it  con- 
fined to  25  per  cent,  who  are  interested 
in  grammar  schools,  or  technical  schools, 
or  is  it  wider  than  that?- — Mr.  Panter- 
Brick : We  did  not  make  any  detailed 
scientific  enquiries  into  this.  One  of  the 
factors  we  had  in  mind,  as  we  mentioned, 
was  that  there  are  always  school  gover- 
nors and  managers.  If  you  are  thinking 
■in  terms  of  education,  the  local  com- 
munity interest  in  the  field  of  education, 
in  'the  sense  of  a particular  school,  the 
man  who  receives  the  enquiries  in  the 
field  of  education  is  the  headmaster  and 
he  and  his  'board  of  governors,  or  the 
managers,  are  really  the  local  show,  or 
should  be.  I agree  it  does  not  happen 
in  every  case  tout  wc  think  they  could 
be  and  should  be  the  local  managing 
body.  That  would  give  the  means  of 
retaining  this  local  community  interest 
■in  the  field  of  education  centred  on  the 
school  itself,  not  a group  of  schools.— 
Professor  Robson:  May  I bring  in  an- 
other aspect  on  the  question  that  Sir 
Charles  has  raised— this  question  of 
freedom  of  choice?  Now  on  the  face 
of  it,  lit  might  seem  a tenable  proposition 
to  say  that  there  would  be  much  greater 
freedom  of  choice,  lot  us  say,  in  the 
administrative  county  of  London,  for 
■parents,  .if  all  the  schools  are  under  a 
single  authority  as  at  present — the 
London  County  Council.  1 used  to  think 
that  but  I no  longer  think  it,  the  reason 
being  that  some  years  ago,  as  you  are 
no  doubt  aware,  the  London  County 
Council  suddenly  decided  as  an  act  of 
major  policy  that  in  future  all  secon- 
dary schools  would  become  comprehen- 
sive schools.  It  is  true  it  is  going  to 
take  a period  of  years  before  they  can 
all  be  built  but  eventually,  and  sooner 
rather  than  later,  there  will  be  no  alterna- 
tive to  comprehensive  schools  in  the 
administrative  County  of  London,  and 
I personally  wish  to  see  the  primary  and 
secondary  education  go  down  to  the 
loiwer  tier  just  because  1 think  that  this 
is  really,  so  to  speak,  to  me  and  to  many 
■people,  an  unacceptable  proposition  that 
there  shall  be  no  choice.  There  is  a 
choice  at  present  of  course  because  many 
of  the  grammar  schools  are  still  in  exis- 
tence tout  they  are  all  threatened  and 
■eventually  there  will  be  just  a compre- 
hensive school  or  nothing,  and  the  fact 
that  you  can  choose  as  'between  a num- 
ber of  comprehensive  school®  within  a 
large  .area  is  only  one  kind  of  freedom  of 
choice,  and  I should  'hope  that  if  we 
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were  to  have  these  second-tier  authorities 
handling  education  that,  although  the 
areas  -might  be  more  restricted  we  would 
have  a much  greater  variety  of  types  of 
schools  than  we  are  going  to  get  from 
the  London  County  Council  in  the  future. 

I hope  you  will  feel  -those  are  relevant 
words  on  the  question  of  the  parents’ 
choice,  the  scope  of  -paien-ts’  choice, 
because  it  is  not  just  a question  of 
physical  areas. 

13111.  Chairman : I doubt  very  much 
whether  we  shall  finish  this  afternoon. 
Professor  Griffith  is  here  now  ; he  differs 
from  -the  scheme  and  1 was  wondering, 
if  he  had  anything  to  say  to  -us,  whether 
it  would  be  right  and  -proper  for  -us  to 
ask  him  -to  do  it  -now,  because  quite 
definitely  we  are  going  to  -ask  you  ladies 
and  gentleman  to  come  back  and  see  us 
on  another  occasion  and  it  might  not  be 
necessary  to  -bring  Professor  Griffiths 
along  unless  he  wished  to  c-ome.  Would 
that  be  a convenient  -thing  for  us  to  do, 
to  hear  what  Professor  -Griffith  has  to 
say  and  break  off  on  this  -question  of 
education  about  four  o’clock?  Would 
that  suit  everybody  else’s  convenience? 
P-rofessor  Griffith,  would  yon  like  to  take 
the  opportunity  now  of  saying  anything 

you  wish  to  say? Professor  Griffith : 

I think  you  have  a very  short  memo- 
randum from  me  and  you  certainly  do 
not  want  me  -to  repeat  that  i-n  different 
words  to  you  now,  I -imagine.  1 really 
have  not  anything  to  say  other  than 
what  is  said  there  and  I should  be  very 
glad  to  try  to  answer  any  questions  on 
it. 

13112.  I am  not  quite  clear  -how  in 
principle  you  differ  from  those  who 
support  Scheme  B ; whether  yo-u  differ 
in  kind  or  whether  only  in  degree.  The 
Scheme  B people  teal  that  the  search  for 
■this  somewhat  -mythical  community  feel- 
ing in  smaller  parts  of  London  -is  going 
to  be  abandoned  as  useless  and  hope- 
less and  w.e  had  better  recognise  that  and 
go  for  larger  authorities,  and  give  some 
opportunity  to  what  you  might  call 
neighbourhood  -units  to  express  their 
views  through  their  own  parish  if 
possible.  I think  yo-u  share  their  view 
too  -that  i-t  is  useless  to  g-o  searching  for 
the  type  of  local  authority  -that  would 
give  effect  to  a community  spirit  that  is 
not  there  but  you  go  further,  I think, 
than  they  do  and  seem  to  feel  we  had 
better  recognise  that  the  only  -possible 
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thing  is  some  form  of  regional  admin-is- 
tration  and  forget  about  local  govern- 
ment on  -the  ground  that  it  is  just  not 
pi  aetical  realistically  to  work  it  through 

local  government,  -or  am  I wrong? 1 

d-o  -not  think  -that  -really  represents  -what  I 
fed.  I agree  with  Group  B that  the 
search  for  community  centres  of  interest 
is  -a  vain  one.  I do  not  attach  very 
great  .importance  to  this  idea.  We  have 
in  existence  several  local  authorities  in 
London  which  with  the  exception  of  two 
functions  highways  and  planning — 

seem  to  be  coping  adequately  with  a very 
complex  administrative  problem  and  one 
has  to  have  very  strong  reasons  indeed, 
in  my  view,  to  destroy  existing  govern- 
ment institutions  which  are  doing  a job. 

I think  -generally  1 disagree  with  some 
of  my  colleagues  on  this.  In  local  gov- 
ernment administration  in  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  considering  the 
enormous  diversity  of  the  -things  it  has 
to  do,  and  t-he-ir  complexity,  I think  it  is 
an  -extremely  good  job  that  is  being  d-one 
at  a pretty  cheap  cost,  and  I need  not 
remind  you  of  the  well-known  fact  that 
the  -level  of  -rates  -increase  a-nd  so  oin,  over 
pre-war  .figures  is  -not  very  great  com- 
pared with  increases  in  -other  costs.  I 
th ink  the  local  government  service  in  the 
country,  and  also  in  London,  is  doing  the 
job  very  -well  and  I do  not  think,  as  I 
say,  unless  . there  are  very  compelling 
reasons,  which  I am  not  -persuaded  that 
there  -ate,  that  there  is  a case  for  the 
radical  reorganisation  of  local  govern- 
ment in  .London,  although  I would  make 
this  exception  of  -highways  and  planning 
simply  because  I feel  that  those  are  two 
functions  for  which  the  existing  local 
authorities  are  not  large  -enough  and  one 
must  have  a v-iew  of  the  whole  of  -the 
Greater  London  area  for  these  functions. 

13113.  You  are  really  thinking  of  a 
three  tier  system? Yes. 

13114.  You  leave  the  counties  with 
what  they  have  now ; you  leave  the 
metropolitan  boroughs  and  the  other 
boroughs,  the  urban  districts,  with  what 
they  have  now,  but  you  would  try  and 
devise  some  third  upper  tier  which  would 
tackle  solely  this  question  of  planning 

and  highways? Yes,  in  one  way  but 

in  another  way  not  a third  tier  because 
tile  third  -tier  immediately  suggests  a 
body  which  is  very  similar  to  the  two 
lower  tiers  and  doing  similar  things  at 
a higher  level.  I feel  in  the  case  of 
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highways  and  planning  for  various 
reasons,  and  perhaps  because  a very  large 
percentage  of  the  money  is  going  to  come 
from  central  government  anyway,  that 
one  should  institutionalise  certain  of  the 
functions  of  local  authorities  and  central 
government  authorities.  This  board 
which  I propose,  therefore,  it  is  not  a 
third  tier  on  top  of  two  other  local  gov- 
ernment tiers  but,  so  to  speak,  a re- 
organisation of  central  government  func- 
tions with  certain  additional  local 
authority  functions  added  to  it. 

13115.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  It  is  a take- 
over by  the  central  government? It 

is  a take-over  by  the  central  government, 
and  the  only  reason  why  I did  not  simply 
say  that  these  functions  should  be  handed 
over  to  the  Ministries  of  Transport  and 
Housing  and  Local  Government  respec- 
tively is  that  I feel  these  two  functions 
are  intimately  connected.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  for  purely  historical  reasons 
highways  and  planning  have  grown  up 
in  two  separate  institutions  at  central  gov- 
ernment level,  but  there  it  is.  I am  not 
going  to  suggest  we  should  invent  another 
government  department  to  suit  my  needs, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  sort  of  board 
which  would  be  subordinate  to  those  de- 


partments and  to  which  Ministers  would 
be  responsible  is  the  best  compromise  1 
can  make  in  order  to  get  this  unity  in 
one  body  with  responsibility  for  those 
two  functions. 

13116.  Chairman:  Thank  you  very 
much.  That  clears  it  up.  You  do  differ 
so  completely  from  the  original  basic 
conception  really  of  your  colleagues  thal 
T should  have  thought  that  unless  you 
wished  to  come,  and  we  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  see  you  if  you  do  come,  it 
would  not  really  matter  from  our  point 
of  view  whether  you  choose  to  stay  away 
or  not.  Please  make  that  your  own 
choice.  If  you  do  think  you  can  join  in 
and  help  we  shall  be  very  delighted  to 
see  you. Thank  you. 

Chairman : I think  we  might  adjourn 
there  today.  We  shall  have  to  arrange 
for  another  meeting  some  time,  if  any, 
convenient  to  all  of  us,  but  I think  it 
was  well  worth  while  to  proceed  today 
and  see  how  far  we  got  because  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  any  of  us  to  foresee 
how  our  conversation  would  develop 
today.  It  developed  in  a very  interesting 
and  fruitful  manner  and  we  shall  have  to 
continue  it  on  another  occasion. 


* The  proceedings  wore  resumed  on  Monday,  14th  December,  1959  (Day  63). 
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in  Greater  London 

FIFTY-SIXTH  DAY 

Friday,  6th  November,  1959 


Present: 

♦Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.  ( Chairman ) 

♦Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E.  {Mr.  W.  H.  Lawson,  C.B.E. 

|Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 


* Afternoon  session  only, 
t Morning  session  only. 

f Mr.  Lawson  was  present  for  the  morning  sossion  only  and  took  the  Chair  at  that  session. 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Mr.  C.  Clegg 
Mr.  H.  Ardern 
Mr,  J.  Ames 
Mr.  A.  E.  Barrett 
Mr.  F.  St.  L.  McCarthy 
Mr.  W.  H.  Price 
Mr.  F.  J.  A.  Shults 

on  behalf  of  the  Institute  of  Public  Cleansing 
Called  and  Examined 


Mr.  H.  Key 


13117.  Mr.  Lawson:  Mr.  Clegg,  you 

are  leading,  are  you? Mr.  Clegg: 

Initially,  yes,  Sir. 

131 1 H.  1 expect  you  are  familiar  with 
our  procedure  here.  We  usually  ask  if 
you  would  like  to  supplement  your 
written  evidence,  which  of  course  we 
have  read,  by  further  remarks,  and  then 
after  that  we  ask  questions  in  order  to 
elucidate  any  points  on  which  we  feel 
ure  would  like  further  information.  Is 
that  agreeable  to  you? Very  agree- 

able. 

13119.  Have  you  a statement  you 

would  like  to  make? A statement  has 

been  submitted.  My  duty  here  is  rather 
a formal  one  as  President  of  the  Institute 
of  Public  Cleansing.  I am  accompanied 
by  six  public  cleansing  officers  from 
the  Greater  London  area.  My  duty  is 
to  present  them  to  you.  They  are  all 
from  London  local  government  and  we 
would  wish  that  there  should  be, a leader, 


Mr.  Ardern,  the  Director  of  Public 
Cleansing  and  Transport  of  the  City  of 
Westminster — a post  he  has  held  for  26 
years.  He  will  lead  and  the  other  five 
public  cleansing  officers  would  like  to 
support  him  if  and  when  necessary,  If 
it  pleases  you  questions  from  your  Com- 
mission could  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Ardern 
if  you  give  him  the  privilege  and  oppor- 
tunity of  passing  on  a specific  question 
to  the  member  of  the  panel  in  a position 
to  deal  with  it. 

13120.  Thank  you  very  much:  that 

would  be  quite  acceptable. 1 would 

like  to  make  a brief  opening  statement 
that  the  Institute  of  Public  Cleansing  is 
registered  under  the  Companies  Act, 
limited  by  guarantee,  and  there  is  no 
share  capital.  It  was  originated  62  years 
ago  and  is  the  body  accepted  commonly 
by  local  government  throughout  Great 
Britain  as  an  examining  body,  and  to 
that  extent  is  probably  unique  as  being 
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the  only  such  body,  at  least  in  the 
'Commonwealth,  and  probably  in  the 
world.  The  Institute  conducts  examina- 
tions for  the  proper  qualification  of 
cleansing  officers  and  is  the  only  body  ot 
that  kind,  although  it  is  acknowledged 
that  members  of  other  professions  are 
on  occasion,  with  local  authorities,  res- 
ponsible for  public  cleansing  work. 

The  objects  of  the  Institute  were  set 
out  at  its  institution  and  relate  to  refuse 
collection  and  disposal,  street  cleansing 
and  ancillary  services.  The  object  of  the 
Institute  is  to  promote  scientific  handling 
of  public  cleansing. 

So  far  as  the  members  of  the  panel 
are  concerned  perhaps  I can  introduce 
them.  I have  mentioned  already  Mr. 
Ardern,  Director  of  Public  Cleansing  and 
Transport  for  the  City  of  Westminster. 
Then  there  is  Mr.  Barrett  from  Stepney, 
Mr.  McCarthy  for  St.  Marylebone,  Mr. 
Ames  from  Chislehurst  and  Sidcup,  Mr. 
Price  from  East  Ham,  Mr.  Shults  from 
Tottenham,  and  we  have  a permanent 
full-time  secretariat,  Mr.  Key  being  the 
secretary.  I would  now  like  to  call  upon 
Mr.  Ardiern  to  comment  on  the  original 
evidence  with  supplementary  remarks. 

13121.  Thank  you  very  much. Mr. 

Ardern : 

1.  The  Commission  are  no  doubt 
aware  of  the  historical  background  of  the 
criticism  levelled  against  the  Public 
Cleansing  services  in  the  Metropolitan 
area.  To  us,  it  is  a long  and  sorry  story 
and  we  feel  compelled  to  draw  a com- 
parison with  the  more  progressive  atti- 
tude shown  by  many  provincial  authori- 
ties. 

2.  Legislative  powers  to  improve  con- 
ditions, even  to  the  extent  of  the 
provision  of  a standard  dustbin,  are 
lacking.  Draft  by-laws  to  provide  for 
this  very  -necessary  (article  and  other 
matters  have  been  under  consideration 
for  over  20  years  but  we  are  hoping  -that 
these  may  ibe  confirmed  in  the  near 
future. 

3.  The  admirable  report  prepared  by 
Mr.  Dawes  -exposed  the  conditions  exist- 
ing some  30  years  ago.  The  very  fact 
that '.Mr.  Daiwes  was  called  upon  to 
investigate  shows  in  wihat  light  the 
cleansing  services  were  viewed  in  those 
days. 

4.  The  recommendations  in  the  Dawes 
Report,  with  one  exception,  were  unani- 
mously supported  by  .the  Departmental 
Committee  on  London  Cleansing 


appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Health.  The 
only  dissension  was  o-n  the  policy  of 
creating  a central  body. 

5.  When  the  Departmental  Commit- 
tee’s report  was  presented  to  the  Ministry 
Olf  Health,  the  Minister  sought  the  views 
of  the  Metropolitan  .Boroughs  and  having 
regard  to  the  many  differing  and  diver- 
gent opinions,  the  Minister  decided  that 
it  was  not  practicable  to  legislate  for 
centralisation.  He  therefore  asked  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs  to  consider  how 
far  improvements  -and  co-operation  could 
,b.e  secured  without  legislation.  As  « 
result  of  this  request,  sub-committees  of 
the  Met.  Bor.  St.  Jt.  Co-mm.  visited  each 
authority  and  made  recommendations. 

6.  It  is  only  right  to  add  that  some 
improvements  resulted  but  much  more 
could  have  been  done. 

7.  Meanwhile,  the  various  Counly 
Councils  sought  and  obtained  .powers  to 
prevent  nuisance  arising  from  the  dump- 
ing o-f  refuse  in  their  areas  and  to  control 
the  deposit  in  accordance  with  the  Minis- 
try of  Health’s  recommendations. 

S.  In  1947,  the  Met. -Bor.  St.  Jt.  Cocnm. 
set  up  a 'grouping  scheme  for  co-ordina- 
tion of  refuse  handling  and  disposal  but 
only  -one  group  out  of  the  ten  Jins  com- 
pletely implemented  their  disposal 
arrangements. 

9.  There  are  -one  or  two  important 
matters  contained  -in  the  Institutes 
Memorandum  that  we  would  wish  to 
draw  attention  to.  We  have  refenred  to 
the  costs  Olf  the  cleansing  service  in  the 
Metropolitan  area  -but  we  now  have  the 
latest  Ministry  costing  return  for 
1957-S8,  which  reveals  that  the  total  is 
about  6 million  pounds  per  annum.  The 
income  from  trade  refuse  and  salvage  is 
very  low,  namely  £400,000.  The  unit 
casts  for  the  collection  of  refuse  in  the 
Metropolitan  area  vary  from  32s.  lid. 
to  68s.  2d.  per  ton,  the  average  being 
45s  2d.  per  ton,  -whilst  for  disposal  it 
is  from  10s.  to  33s.  per  ton,  the  average 
being  18s.  4d.  -per  ton. 

10.  We  feel  that  there  are  .too  many 
authorities  within  the  -Metropolitan  area, 
-with  t-he  result  that  there  is  a wide 
variation  in  -practice  and  in  efficiency  of 
the  services. 

11.  In  only  a few  boroughs  are  there 
separate  committees  whose  duty  it  is 
solely  to  administer  the  control  of  cleans- 
ing  and  transport  operations  and  con- 
stantly to  have  .before  them  reports  on 
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the  activities  of  the  department  con- 
trolled by  a qualified  cleansing  and 
transport  officer. 

12.  In  the  main  refuse  collection  is 
once  a week ; iwe  think  that  the  mini- 
mum should  not  be  less  than  twice.  As 
to  the  vehicles  employed  on  collection, 
there  are  many  makes  and  an  assortment 
of  types  of  ‘bodies. 

13.  The  collecting  teams  vary  consider- 
ably in  numbers ; in  some  districts  they 
are  eight  in  number  and  in  others  only 
two.  They  handle  various  sizes  and 
types  of  dustbins  (because,  as  previously 
stated,  there  is  as  yet  no  standard  type 
bin. 

14.  Two-  Metropolitan  Boroughs  now 
permit  the  collectors  to  sort  over  the 
refuse  during  collection  and  to  retain  the 
whole  of  the  proceeds  of  sale.  Such  a 
policy  is,  in  our  opinion,  retrogressive, 
entirely  without  merit,  and  likely  to-  cause 
dissatisfaction  amongst  the  employees  of 
other  local  authorities. 

15.  The  disposal  of  refuse  is  mainly 
in  the  hands  of  a few  contractors,  .both 
for  conveyance  from  transfer  points  and 
for  deposit  on  land  which  they  own  and 
are  reclaiming  and  which  will  have  con- 
siderable value  on  completion. 

16.  Each  borough  makes  separate  con- 
tracts and  there  is  no>  oo-ordinated  long- 
term  planning. 

17.  'Generally,  transfer  stations  from 
collecting  vehicles  to  bapge,  rail  or  to 
bulk  (transporters  ‘are  an  open  posi- 
tions, At  stations  where  cranes  _ and 
grabs  are  used,  there  is  a double  distur- 
bance of  the  refuse.  All  that  can  be 
said  for  these  open  sites  is  the  cheap- 
ness of  operation  for  they  certainly  are  no 
credit  to’  the  authorities.  Sometimes 
these  depots  are  found  adjacent  to  the 
border  of  an  adjoining  authority  and 
it  is  mot  uncommon  for  one  authority 
to  operate  a depot  which  is  within  (the 
boundaries  of  an  adjoining  borough. 

18.  As  an  instance  of  this,  in  the 
Borough  of  Chelsea  'there  are  (three  (trans- 
fer stations  adjacent  to  each  other  on 
the  River.  ‘Lambeth  send  their  refuse 
collection  vehicles  to'  one  of  these 
stations,  where  the  refuse  is  transferred 
to  large  capacity  vehicles  for  convey- 
ance to  a ifciip  situated  in  ‘the  north  of 
London.  Chelsea  and  Kensington  barge 
to  tips  in  Essex  and  all  employ  different 
contractors. 
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19.  The  standard  of  street  cleansing 
varies  widely  and  apart  from  Central 
London,  there  are  -many  districts  where 
the  standards  .are  much  too  low.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  noticeable  at  the  week- 
ends. 

20.  The  Cleansing  Service  is  the  largest 
user  of  commercial  .transport  within  the 
Municipality  and  it  would  be  economical 
to  centralise  all  the  transport  in  one  de- 
partment -thus  ensuring  (the  minimum 
number  of  vehicles,  the  economical  usage 
of  transport  for  co-ordination  of  journeys 
and  so  obtain  a measure  of  standardisa- 
tion in  order  to  achieve  more  efficient 
maintenance,  to  reduce  types  and  -there- 
by reduce  the  volume  of  spares  ito  -be 
carried  in  stock.  Discounts  on  many 
purchases  are  based  on  the  number  of 
vehicles  employed  by  -the  individual 
boroughs. 

21.  To  sum  up  -the  position  generally, 
we  suggest  (that:  — 

(a)  There  is  too  wide  a variation  in 
the  costs  of  .the  services  and  (that  -these 
are  capable  of  -being  reduced  and 
efficiency  increased. 

(b)  Refuse  collection  and  street 
cleansing  should  remain  a local  ser- 
vice .but  should  be  administered  on  a 
broader  'basis. 

<c)  The  disposal  of  over  one  mil- 
lion tons  of  refuse  per  annum  is  a 
maj-or  undertaking ; it  is  .a  continuous 
operation  and  outlets  for  disposal 
should  'be  planned  on  (that  basis  at 
•regional  level. 

(d)  Such  planning  would  ensure  the 
rationalisation  of  -transfer  points  of 
sound  design  where  refuse  would  be 
handled  efficiently. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  areas  contiguous 
to  the  Metropolitan  (boundaries,  these 
could  well  be  combined  to  assist  in 
planning  on  a broader  regional  (basis. 

</)  Finally,  we  submit  that  no  longer 
should  this  important  duty  of  a local 
authoriity’s  undertaking  be  dealt  with 
as  a sub-section  of  some  other  depart- 
ment. The  Cleansing  Service  is  a very 
intimate  one,  the  employees  having 
constant  contact  with  -the  occupiers  of 
residential  and  trade  premises. 

(g)  We  oonsider  that  insufficient 
attention  is  .paid  to  the  administration 
of  the  service  by  many  of  'the  Metro- 
politan Borough  Councils  and  con- 
tiguous authorities  who  have  ignored 
the  recommendation  -in  the  Dawes 
A 2 
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Report  supported  by  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  London  Government 
and  also  the  Ministry  of  Health  Report, 
1931-32  have  foiled  to  appoint  separ- 
ate Cleansing  Committees  and  special- 
ist officers  directly  responsible  to  .the 
Committee  for  the  operations. 

13122.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ardern.  Do 
any  of  your  colleagues  want  to  add  any- 
thing to  that  before  1 start  our  questions? 
No. 

13123.  Then  can  1 put  a few  general 
questions  just  to  start  the  ball  rolling. 
Firstly,  am  I right  in  thinking  that  your 
evidence  is  confined  to  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  and  that  you  have  not  con- 
sidered Middlesex  and  other  parts  of 
Greater  London  which  come  under  our 

review? Wo  have  dealt  with  it  m 

rather  general  terms.  We  can  deal  with 
any  questions  if  you  wish  to  put  them 
to  us. 

13124.  You  have  primarily  studied  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  metropoli- 
tan boroughs  but  would  also  be  willing 
to  comment  on  thc  other  side  of  it 
If  you  please.  Sir 

13125.  We  have  had  a good  deal  of 
evidence  on  this  subject  of  refuse  col  ec- 
tion  and  disposal.  We  usually  find  it 
convenient  to  split  the  problem  in  two, 
the  collection  end  and  the  disposal  end. 

I know  there  is  an  overlap  but  perhaps 
it  would  help  if  we  stick  to  that  proce- 
dure. As  far  as  collection  is  concerned 
I understand  that  you  really  want  to 
leave  that  duty  with  the  borough  council 

Is  that  right?- -Yes  we  fed  that 

being  so  intimate— the  local  conditions 
and  there  are  extraordinary  local  con- 
ditions in  an  area  such  as  the  metro- 
politan urea.  There  are  these  peculiar 
local  circumstances,  and  we  feel  that  the 
person  who  has  a grouse  against  non- 
collection, or  has  a complaint  or  wants 
some  service,  we  feel  he  wants  to  be  able 
to  get  into  contact  with  the  particular 
management  straight  away.  He  knows 
where  to  go.  We  feel  it  would  be  too 
divorced  from  local  feeling  it  you 
centralised  collection.  1 could  give  you 
an  instance.  The  type  of  vehicle  I might 
require  in  Westminster  might  not  suit 
another  area.  There  are  these  condi- 
tions: 1 have  107  streets  where  refuse 
has  to  be  collected  by  9 o’clock  in  the 
morning  under  the  Traffic  Act. 

13126.  I am  just  wondering  what 
remedy  there  is  for  the  defects  which 
you  have  pointed  out.  Ts  it  that  you  feel 


the  metropolitan  boroughs  are  perhaps 
too  small  and  it  would  be  an  advantage 
if  for  this  particular  purpose  there  were 
to  be  some  amalgamation  so  they  become 
larger? 1 do,  Sir:  that  is  the  submis- 

sion of  myself  and  my  colleagues. 


13127.  Do  you  think  any  of  the  same 
advantages  could  be  achieved  by  joint 
action  between  the  metropolitan 

borough  councils? It  could  if  you 

could  get  that  joint  action  but  there  has 
been  very  little  up  to  now.  Even  in  this 
voluntary  grouping  for  disposal  we  have 
not  got  very  far.  Marylebone,  Padding- 
ton and  Westminster  have  got  together 
and  work  jointly  for  disposal.  I go 
further.  When  1 want  a vehicle  I say  to 
my  colleagues:  I want  to  borrow  a 
vehicle  of  yours.  Wo  have  that  special 
arrangement. 

13128.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
collaboration  on  quite  a number  of  these 
matters.  You  refer  to  the  standard  sire 
of  dustbins  and  standard  types  of 
vehicles.  A good  deal  of  that  could  be 
done? It  could  be  done. 


13129.  But  your  point  is  it  is  not  done? 
We  have  experience  of  this  grouping. 

13130.  Sir  John  Wrtgley.  Only  just 
to  clear  what  may  be  an  obvious  point, 
the  very  big  differences  in  the  cost  of 
collection  I suppose  are  largely  due  to 
differences  in  the  frequencies  ol  collec- 
tion?  Frequency  has  something  to 

do  with  it.  ,1  will  leave  my  colleague 
to  deal  with  costing. 


13131.  What  are  the  factors  which 

enter  into  it? — Mr.  Barren',  there 

air©,  of  course,  local  conditions  which 
affect  the  cost:  one  is  traffic  conditions. 
In  central  London  of  course  there  is  very 
much  more  heavily  congested  traffic  Ultra 
in  outer  boroughs  and  indeed  on  the  out- 
skirts of  London.  Therefore  it  must 
take  longer  to  collect  refuse  in  central 
London  or  outside.  When  you  have  a 
vehicle  with  a team  of  four  or  ax  lha 
cost  must  add  considerably  to  the  unit 
cost  when  calculated.  In  addition  to 
that  there  is  local  conditions,  whether  the 
refuse  is  brought  out  for  collection  or 
to  the  kerb,  or  whether  the  dustmen 
have  to  go  into  the  premises;  whether 
he  carries  a skip  with  him  or  has  to  make 
one  or  two  journeys.  That  has  a 'bearing 
on  tihe  cost. 


13132.  Do  those  differences  depend  on 

local  habits? I should  Hunk  local 

habits,  local  custom  and  the  type  ot 
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transport  which  is  provided,  they  all  have 
a bearing  o«n  that.  Finally,  there  is  the 
point  first  mentioned,  the  question  of 
frequency  of  collection.  I think  it  will 
be  evident  to  all  of  us  that  if  refuse  is 
colleoted  daily  from  premises  or  twice 
weekly  it  should  cost  more  in  providing 
that  service  once  a week  or  even  less 
frequently  as  happens  in  certain  districts. 

13133  Mr.  Cadbury : I am  interested 
in  the  statement  that  the  cleansing  service 
is  the  largest  user  of  commercial  trans- 
port within  the  municipality.  Is  that 
because  if  you  add  the  refuse  collection 
vehicles  together  they  become  the  largest 

individual  transport  operator? Mr. 

Ardern:  That  is  correct. 

13134.  Of  course  they  cannot  compare 

with  the  buses  or  taxis? No,  we  say 

“ commercial  ”.  One  is  able  to  get  a 
measure  of  standardisation  because  you 
may  have  five  ton  vehicles  or  three  ton 
vehicles  and  the  same  make  of  vehicle 
can  have  a tipping  body  for  general  use. 
So  you  have  a measure  of  standardisation. 
You  come  down  the  scale  ,to  smaller 
transport  and  probably  have  30  cwt.  or 
one  ton  models  which  are  used  for  cer- 
tain purposes,  and  by  standardising  on 
that  you  can  supply  the  health  depart- 
ment or  the  works  or  libraries,  and  you 
can  achieve  this  standardisation,  main- 
tenance and  servicing. 

13135.  I just  really  wanted  to  get  some 
measure.  I have  been  .impressed  ;by  the 
size,  commercially,  of  this  undertaking. 

I wondered  whether  you  could  give  me 
any  indication  as  to  whether  in  some  of 
the  newer  buildings  bulk  handling  of 
refuse  forms  any  part  of  the  design,  and 
whether  there  is  any  legislation  to  ensure 
that  in  a new  building,  like  the  new  Shell 
building  on  the  South  Bank,  there  is 
any  insistence  on  bulk  handling  and 
whether  that  would  not  materially  assist 

your  transport  problems? Yes?  Sir. 

The  building  you  have  mentioned  is  not 
a good  example  because  from  office  pro- 
perty there  is  not  very  much.  It  is  when 
we  get  residential  blocks  with  shops 
probably  on  the  ground  floor.  At  the 
moment  we  have  little  control.  That  is 
one  of  the  things  we  need  legislation  for. 
We  could  show  you  cases  where  the 
owners  of  'property  have  developed  their 
proper, tiy  to  itihe  exclusion  of  proper  stor- 
age. I ooukl  give  you  many  instances 
of  oh  ait.  All  we  can  do  ait  'this  stage  is 
to  persuade  the  architects  to  make  proper 
provision,  and.  ito  'point  out  that  it  is  in 
their  own  interests  and  the  interests  of 
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their  clients  if  'they  will  start  off  'by  con- 
sulting the  cleansing  officer.  He  will 
know  the  best  way  of  'handling  the  refuse 
within  -the  building  and  'the  best  manner 
of  storing  ithe  refuse  so  it  can  be  removed. 
There  are  (three  methods  of  storage. . . . 

13136.  I am  not  interested  so  much  in 
the  techniques  of  how  you  do  it,  but 
in  ithe  fact  that  k is  being  done.  Our 
interest  is  in  local  government  structure, 
whether  'the  local  authority  'has  any  power 
to  insist  or  not. Not  at  this  stage. 

13137.  That  has  not  yet  come?- 

Not  yet. 

13138.  But  it  is  along  'the  lines  of  the 

modern  parking  problem? Yes.  If 

they  wish  to  put  in  two  or  three  dozen 
dustbins  we  cannot  stop  them  but  we 
offer  a bulk  handling  arrangement  to 
them  if  they  will  accept  it. 

13139.  Mr.  Lawson:  Before  I come  .to 
refuse  disposal,  on  which  I think  we  shall 
probably  have  more  questions,  I would 
Hike  to  ask  one  question  about  figures.  I 
find  it  very  difficult  to  get  really  useful 
Information  out  of  these  figures.  I 
wonder  how  far  you  feel  they  are  com- 
parable? I have  before  me  figures  of 
the  cost  of  .disposal.  For  instance, 
Lewisham  I see  is  10s.  a ton.  They  send 
their  refuse,  I gather,  by  barge,  down 
the  river  tto  Essex,  but  .their  cost  is  about 
half  ithe  cost  of  quite  a number  of  other 
boroughs  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
— — I think  in  the  case  of  Lewisham— I 
can  only  speak  as  an  observer— you  will 
find  their  salvage  of  paper  is  quite  good, 
and  if  you  look  at  .the  Ministry  returns 
— ray  colleague  here  will  give  ifchat  figure 
— you  will  find  .that  is  offset  against 
disposal. 

13140.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Why  is  d«t 
better  in  .Lewisham?  Is  ilLthat  there  is 
more  paper? No,  Sir,  this  is  adminis- 

trative. Surely  ‘there  is  somebody  in- 
terested there. 

13141.  You  mean  that  makes  a differ- 
ence?— —It  can  make  a difference. — 
Mr.  Barrett : If  I may  quote  figures  from 
the  Ministry  return  of  public  cleansing 
for  1957  to  1958,  the  income  from  sal- 
vage for  Lewisham  was  £29,370  for  ithe 
year. 

13142.  Mr.  Lawson:  How  much  is 
that  per  ton  of  refuse  disposal? — -We 
have  not  got  that  figure  available  from 
•these  returns,  but  that  compares  with 
other  authorities,  some  of  whom  are  very 
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low,  £2,719,  £4,128  and  £8,385.  Lewis- 
torn  has  a rather  high  salvage  figure 
which  acts  as  a credit  on  their  net  dis- 
posal cost. 

13143.  I will  not  trouble  you  with  the 
details  of  it.  Does  your  tody  ever  make 
an  analysis  of  these  figures  and  issue 

a report  of  any  kind  upon  them? Mr. 

Ardern : No.  Sir,  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Lawson:  As  far  as  you  know 
noibody  else  does?  I am  seeking  to  find 
whether  there  is  any  document  of  .that 
kind. 

13144.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Does  the  O.  and 
M.  service  of  .the  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee as  the  0.  and  M.  organisation 
study  this  aspect  of  'borough  activity  .to 

your  knowledge? No,  (they  have  done 

individual  authorities. 

13145.  Perhaps  they  have  done  Lewis- 
ham?  No. 

13146.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  If  .it  is  .the 
case  ithe  efficiency  in  the  salvage  of  .paper 
can  make  such  a very  big  difference  in 
the  net  cost  which  falls  on  the  rates 
is  that  not  a matter  which  should  have 
.been  studied,  on  whiah  some  action 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  taken? 

Yes,  I think  so,  but  I think  you  will 

find  O.  and  .M.  so  full  of  assignments 
.probably  they  have  not  got  round  to 
that. 

13147.  Is  it  not  rather  something  that 

would  have  leapt  to  the  eye? It  is 

rather  difficult  for  us  as  local  govern- 
ment officers  to  .press  that  point. 

13148.  Mr.  Lawson:  I do  not  think 
we  ought  to  take  u.p  your  time  in  further 
detailed  questioning  on  that,  merely 
■noting  that  we  are  a bit  puzzled  by  some 
of  those  figures.  Coming  if  we  may,  to 
disposal,  which  is  a very  big  and  diffi- 
cult .problem,  we  have  been  told  one 
of  the  main  defects  is  actually  the  short- 
age of  tipping  sites.  Is  .that  so? 1 

think  the  land  is  there:  it  has  to  be 
surveyed  ; it  has  to  be  planned  and  some- 
body has  to  secure  it.  At  the  .moment 
there  is  no  action  with  regard  to  secur- 
ing. There  has  been  some  action  with 
regard  to  .planning.  There  are  also  quite 
a large  number  of  wet  .pits,  and  these  wet 
pits  are  really  an  eyesore  and  they  are  a 
loss  of  rateable  value  to  many  of  the 
counties.  They  are  anxious  to  have 
them  filled  but  as  yet  no  .proper  solution 
•has  been  found  to  the  filling  of  wet  pits 
except  by  reducing  the  area  and  pumping 
out  the  water,  you  get  a nuisance ; you 


cannot  stop  it.  'It  is  sulphurated  hydro- 
gen and  the  only  way  .to  stop  it  is  the 
expensive  way  by  pumping  oxygen  into 
the  water,  .pumping  the  water  out,  then 
filling  it.  It  can  be  expensive. 

13149.  There  is  an  experiment  going 
o.n  at  Egham? Yes. 

13150.  We  gather  from  the  peo.ple  con- 
cerned that  was  fairly  successful. 

We  have  had  no  reports  yet,  Sir. 

13151.  Coming  to  the  question  of 
organisation  .and  your  suggestion  lhat 
the  responsibility  for  .disposal  should  rest 
with  the  county,  you  talk  about  a region. 
Do  you  mean  the  present  counties  or 

something  larger? We  have  discussed 

amongst  ourselves  and  we  feel  a little 
diffident  at  suggesting  just  which  and 
■what  body  it  should  be.  We  rather  feel 
we  should  leave  that  to  you. 

13152.  Do  not  be  too  diffident!  We 

would  like  to  have  your  help. -It  has 

been  suggested  .it  should  be  an  ad  hoc 
body  like  the  water  board. 

13153.  Covering  probably  a larger 

area? With  the  representation  oi 

whatever  body  of  local  government 
within  the  area.  You  have  the  contact 
between  the  disposal  board  and  the 
borough  sending  their  refuse  to  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  know  there  are 
disadvantages  with  an  ad  hoc  body. 

13154.  But  you  do  feel  it  wants  to  be 

tackled  over  a pretty  wide  area? A 

wide  area  with  somebody  with  authority 
to  say : we  shall  secure  this ; iwe  shall 
do  things. 

13155.  What  type  of  power  would  you 
have  to  give  such  a body  in  order  to  gel 
these  disposal  sites,  .to  acquire  them  and 
deal  with  them?  You  might  have,  I 
suppose,  to  go  outside  even  the  Greater 
London  area,  even  outside  the  Royal 
Commission’s  area? Undoubtedly. 

13156.  What  sort  of  .powers  could  you 
give  to  this  body?  "Would  they  have 
powers  to  acquire  land  even  in  other 
counties? Yes. 

13157.  Mr.  Cadbury : Would  you  sug- 
gest there  was  a pool  of  financial  arrange- 
ments so  that  if  one  area  of  disposal  was 
rather  more  expensive  than  another  it 
would  he  averaged  out  over  the  whole 

of  the  Greater  London  region? 1 

would  have  thought  so.  I think  it  would 
have  to  be  brought  into  one  working 
pool  and  they  would  precept  from  the 
boroughs  sending  the  refuse, 
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13158.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  There  are 
two  elements  in  disposal : one  is  the  cost 
o£  transport  and  the  other  the  question 
of  cost  of  sites  and  making  them  avail- 
able. We  have  had  evidence  from  within 
London  that  there  is  a great  difficulty 
in  keeping  sites.  On  the  other  hand  we 
have  had  evidence  from  the  authorities 
in  Essex,  Kent  and  Middlesex,  which 
indicate  that  there  are  quite  a lot  of 
sites  that  could  be  used  and  that  what  is 
in  question  is  bringing  supply  and  de- 
mand together  in  an  efficient  way.  Have 
you  considered  the  possibility  that  the 
planning  authorities  in  the  counties  out- 
side London  could  make  the  sites  avail- 
able and  that  in  some  way  or  another  the 
boroughs  of  London  would  almost  have 
to  be  told  which  sites  they  were  to  use 
and  you  are  then  left  with  the  question 
of  transport  which,  I suppose,  is  really 

the  biggest  element  in  cost. It  is.  Sir, 

yes. 

13159.  Who  do  you  think  should  do 
the  transport?  Do  you  think  the  proper 
thing  is  to  rely  on  the  present  methods 
of  a certain  amount  of  competition  or 
that,  if  a body  is  made  responsible  for 
disposal,  it  should  also  undertake  the 

transport? Yes,  Sir,  I think  that  the 

disposal  should  include  the  transport 
from  the  transfer  stations  and  that  such 
a body  would  naturally  investigate  the 
most  economical  way  of  handling  this 
refuse.  We  have  the  River  Thames: 
those  barges  carry  anything  according 
to  the  density  of  the  refuse  from  130 
to  190  tons  of  refuse.  We  feel  that  that 
is  still  one  of  the  best  transport  methods 
and  should  be  kept  to  as  far  as  possible 
because  naturally  one  does  not  want  to 
put  transport  on  the  road  leading  out  of 
London  if  it  can  be  avoided,  and  on  the 
other  hand  you  know  very  well  it  would 
be  logical  to  use  some  road  transport. 

13160.  Mr.  Cadbury:  How  many 

barges  carrying  refuse  at  an  average  of  I 
suppose  150  tons  each  are  there  running 

on  the  River  Thames  today? Between 

40  and  60  I should  say. 

13161.  Is  the  size  of  barge  as  large 
as  could  conveniently  be  accommodated 

on  the  river? Yes,  I think  it  is  at 

the  moment  because  they  have  creeks  to 
negotiate  in  some  cases,  but  there  are 
others  which  are  open  on  the  Thames. 
Then  there  is  the  question,  too,  of  the 
facilities  for  berthing  at  the  transfer 
station. 
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13162.  I am  merely  coming  back  to 
my  original  question  that  if  you  had 
some  centralisation  which  would  allow  of 
fair  and  very  much  better  equipped 
berthing  stations  with  handling  arrange- 
ments such  as  you  have  in  Westminster 
but  even  larger  arrangements,  would  it 
be  possible  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  trans- 
port iby  employing  barges  twice  the  size 
and  having  a larger  capital  expenditure 

in  their  point  of  departure? Not 

being  a waterman  I would  hazard  a 
guess  that  it  would  be  possible  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  barges. 

13163.  How  much  of  this  £6  million 
is  actually  the  transport  cost  up  and 
down  the  river  and  by  road  to  Middle- 
sex and  other  places?  You  said  it  is 
the  largest  part,  but  you  are  dealing 

with  £4  million. The  inclusive  figures 

are  here.  It  is  difficult  to  split  them  up. 
Again  we  find  it  difficult  to  split  up  the 
costs  to  the  contractor. 

13164.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  The  varia- 
tions in  cost  are  so  great  that  it  really 
is  quite  impossible  to  understand  them. 

1 can  appreciate  the  Commission’s 

difficulty  here.  Sir.  When  you  look  at 
these  figures  it  does  make  one  wonder 
how  it  comes  about. 

13165.  Mr.  Cadbury:  The  figures  in 
your  original  statement  are  fairly  small 
for  disposal,  but  I gather  you  said  just 
now  they  are  the  larger  part.  I was  try- 
ing to  get  at  some  global  figure.  At  any 
rate  in  business  we  should  look  at  the 
total  figure  involved.  If  a large  figure 
there  might  be  substantial  savings  by 
centralising  and  mechanising  the  disposal 
points.  If  it  is  only  the  £472,000  which 
is  a gross  expenditure  on  the  disposal, 
then  there  would  not  be  very  much  in  it. 
I am  really  trying  to  get  at  some  picture 
of  the  total  cost  of  disposal  of  refuse  in 
Greater  London:  that  is  in  your  state- 
ment. That  is  why  I am  asking  the 
question: The  figure  in  the  state- 

ment which  I submitted  was  £2,768,000 
for  the  disposal  of  refuse. 

13166.  But  that  includes  the  collection? 
Yes. 

13167.  Mr.  Lawson:  Another  way  of 
looking  at  it  is  this.  You  gave  the  aver- 
age cost  of  disposal  of  18s.  4d.  a ton. 

Is  it  a million  pounds  a year? lust 

over  a million. 

13168.  That  is  rather  larger:  that 
would  give  £1  million  instead  of 

£472,000? Mr.  Barrett:  This  figure 
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of  £472,000  was  th£  figure  for  1956/57 
and  a number  of  authorities  had  not 
included  their  net  cost  of  disposal  so 
that  really  was  incomplete.  The  figures 
Mr.  Arden  has  quoted  to  you  this  morn- 
ing are  not  divided  figures,  but  the  gross 
figure  of  £6  million  included  the  whole 
of  the  disposal  costs  of  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  and  that  is  calculated  at 
roughly  £1  million. 

13169.  Sir  John  W rig  ley : For  the 
metropolitan  boroughs? Yes. 

13170.  Mr.  Lawson : Could  I get  my 
mind  clear  as  to  exactly  the  relationship 
between  this  new  authority  or  the 
enlarged  county  of  London  or  whatever 
you  have  in  mind  and  the  borough 
councils  in  this  respect?  The  services, 
depots  and  plant  and  equipment,  would 
that  all  be  taken  over  by  the  top 

tier? Mr.  Ardern : We  should  have 

thought  so,  Sir,  because  it  is  rather 
necessary  in  this  planning,  where  those 
depots  that  are  now  convenient  for  both 
delivery  and  disposal,  where  those 
remain,  they  take  them  oyer.  In  other 
cases  they  would  have  to  site  geographic- 
ally new  depots. 

13171.  I thought  that  would  be  your 
answer.  Would  that  cut  across  any 
other  services  of  the  boroughs  by  this 
use  of  these  depots  as  headquarters  for 

cleansing  operations? Yes,  they  may 

be  transport  depots  as  well. 

13172.  How  are  you  going  to  sort 
that  out  as  between  top  and  second  tier 

authority? That  would  cause  some 

little  difficulty  to  start  with. 

13173.  Mr.  Cadbury : At  the  very 
large  depot  you  have  in  Westminster  I 
believe  you  dispose  for  two  other 
boroughs? We  do. 

13174.  Do  you  also  use  it  as  the  head- 
quarters for  the  .two  other  boroughs  for 
the  parking  of  their  collection  vehicle? 
No,  only  our  own  transport. 

13175.  You  have  .the  Westminster 
collection  vehicles  parked  there  but  you 
take  in  bulk  goods  from  Marylebone 
and  Paddington? Yes. 

13176.  Mr.  Lawson : I suppose  if  these 
places  were  owned  by  the  top-tier 
authority  there  would  have  to  be  an 
arrangement  whereby  they  would  be 
made  available  for  these  other  purposes 

to  the  borough  council? Yes,  but 

you  see  if  you  take  the  grouping  we 
have  been  speaking  about — it  is  under- 
stood we  are  speaking  for  the  Institute 
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and  I am  not  speaking  in  the  capacity  of 
Director  of  Cleansing  for  Westminster  > 
— we  have  Marylebone  and  Paddington 
on  the  north  side  bringing  their  refuse  to 
us  on  the  river.  They  are  adjoining 
Hampstead  so  some  of  their  refuse  from 
that  area  is  coming  all  the  way  down 
to  the  river.  Under  planning  it  would 
go  out  to  another  point.  I think  that 
is  a good  example  of  what  can  be  done. 

At  the  same  time  Chelsea  are  right  on 
the  boundary  and  could  bring  their 
refuse  to  Westminster. 

13177.  I see  that,  but  I can  see  there 
would  have  to  be  a very  close  collabora- 
tion between  the  top-tier  authority  and 
the  second-tier  authority  if  you  were 
going  to  separate  those  functions  of 
collection  and  disposal.  What  might  be 
the  best  site  for  one  purpose  might  not 

be  for  another. If  you  did  enlarge 

the  area  there  would  be  no  question  of 
that. 

Mr.  Lawson : If  you  enlarged  the  area 
of  the  second-tier  authority  as  well  that 
would  help, 

13178.  Sir  John  Wrigky.  I am  just 
wondering  what  exactly  you  have  in 
mind?  I gather  from  what  you  have 
been  saying  what  you  arc  thinking  c>f 
is  a statutory  division  of  responsibility 
between  refuse  collection  which  would 
be  a matter  for  the  second-tier  authority, 
and  refuse  disposal  which  would 

become  a matter  for  the  top-tier 
authority,  to  use  that  phrase.  There 
would,  of  course,  be  another  possibility, 
that  the  statutory  responsibility  would 
remain  where  it  was  but  the  top-tier 
authority  would  he  responsible  for  find- 
ing places  for  disposal  and  the  second- 
tier  authority  would  be  under  some 

obligation  to  use  them. 1 am  afraid 

that  is  inevitable,  Sir,  is  it  not? 

13179.  But  that  would  not  change  the 
statutory  responsibility  for  the  service? 
No,  it  could  not. 

13180.  We  should  make  the  borough 
council  responsible  to  its  ratepayers,  for 
seeing  it  made  adequate  arrangements 
for  disposal? Yes. 

13181.  What  put  that  into  my  mind 
was  the  thought  that  this  division  was 
going  to  cause  some  practical  difficulties 
in  discriminating  in  the  use  of  what 
you  have  got,  and  that  would  leave  your 
own  local  disposal  depots  entirely  with 

the  second-tier  authority. Yes. 
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13182.  X am  only  fishing  around  as  to 
possibilities It  may  be  that  the  situa- 

tion o£  those  handling  stations  would 
not  be  in  the  right  position  for  an 
organised  service. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : I may  say  I spent 
best  part  of  a morning  wandering  round 
the  area  to  which  you  have  referred  in 
Chelsea  and  I got  the  impression  at  that 
point  the  frontage  of  the  Thames  was 
mainly  refuse  disposal  plants  and  disused 
railways ! 

13183.  Mr.  Lawson:  Could  you  tell  us 
what  are  the  present  powers?  Am  I night 
an  thinking  the  metropolitan  borough 
councils  today  have  powers  ito  acquire 

sites  for  refuse  disposal? Yes.  A few 

years  ago — X f orget  how  many  now — the 
London  Counity  Council  in  its  General 
Powers  Bill  sought  authority  and  that  was 
granted. 

13184.  I 'see.  Do  they  use  those 

powers? Not  yet,  Sir.  I do  not  know 

of  any  local  authority  that  has  purchased 
land  for  that  purpose. 

13185.  Mr.  Cadbury : Can  ,T  take  the 
.point  over  the  London  County  Council 
qreia  into  Middlesex  where  we  have  had 
a good  deal  of  evidence  that  certain 
districts  with  large  gravel  pits,  excava- 
tions, make  a substantial  _ part  of  their 
revenue  from  operating  sites  for  refuse 
and  other  disposal?  They  presumably 
have  powers,  general  powers,  to  operate 

■the  disposal  sites? They  would  have 

powers  T think  under  the  Public  Health 
Act,  not  for  London  hut  the  Public 
Health  Act  for  the  provinces,  -to  acquire  ; 
and  the  area  in  question  I think  are 
making  quite  a nice  profit.  I think  they 
are  charging  quite  a lot  of  money  for 
disposal. 

13186.  Would  you  consider  your 
larger  authority  ought  to  take  in  areas 
in  Surrey  and  Middlesex  where  there  is 
plenty  of  land  on  which  refuse  can  still 

be  disposed? T would  have  thought 

this  was  a planning  matter.  They  would 
•look  to  the  future  and  geographically 
site  the  pits  and  seek  to  acquire  them. 

13187.  We  have  had  a good  deal  of 
evidence  that  the  outer  areas,  Surrey  and 
West  Middlesex,  are  .reasonably  self- 
sufficient  ; 'that  they  are  not  worried 
about  solving  their  own  refuse  disposal 
problem.  I imagine  that  for  all  the 
central  areas  that  is  not  true.  With  few 
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exceptions  everything  has  to  go  outside 
the  London  County  Council  area?— — I 
think  so. 

13188.  It  is  a problem  which  can  only 

be  solved  externally? Externally,  but 

with  the  blessing  of  the  counties  because 
in  certain  counties  they  have  so  many 
suitable  areas  for  the  purpose  and  they 
would  be  glad  to  have  those  sites  filled 
up  and  turned  into  use. 

13189.  Is  there  evidence  that  the  Essex 
marshes  which  have  already  been  built 
up — some  have  I believe  become  building 
sites — have  become  agricultural  land. 

Have  you  evidence  they  have? We 

know  they  have  on  certain  sites.  They 
have  been  built  on.  Fords  and  others 
down  there  have  built  considerably  on 
those  lands.  Further  down  the  river  it 
•has  not  yet  quite  reached  the  industrial 
stage  but  we  do  know  some  very  good 
crops  can  be  grown  on  refuse.  In  fact 
ion  the  tip  that  I am  acquainted  with  the 
contractor  there  does  so  now.  He  had 
a very  good  crop  of  barley  this  year. 

13190.  What  would  interest  me  is  if 
there  is  any  evidence  that  land  values 

are  substantially  increased. To  my 

knowledge  apart  from  the  Dagenham 
area  I do  not  think  any  of  the  tipping 
sites  have  been  sold. 

13191.  I gather  the  main  argument  is 

it  makes  good  agricultural  land? 

Yes. 

13192.  You  do  not  know  of  any  actual 
case  in  which  a 100  acre  farm  has  been 
created  which  has  been  sold  as  a farm? 
— —So  far  as  il  (know  the  land  that  has 
been  recovered  has  been  retained  by  the 
contractor. 

13193.  Mr.  Lawson:  Can  I oome  back 
to  the  question  of  the  present  powers? 
As  -I  understand  it  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  have  power  to  acquire  tipping 
sites  and  so  on  which  they  have  not 
yet  used.  What  advantage  is  there  going 
to  be  in  giving  similar  power  to  this 
larger  authority  which  you  envisage? 
Why  are  they  going  to  be  able  to  use 
it  if  local  authorities — boroughs — are 

not  now  using  it?- 1 would  . have 

thought  from  a planning  and  acquisition 
point  of  view  their  job  would  be  to 
safeguard  the  future.  It  would  be  up 
to  us  to  organise  and  develop  the  dis- 
posal sites  iby  research,  by  finding  the 
best  form  of  transport,  and  indeed  the 
cheapest  and  the  most  efficient  way  of 
handling  the  refuse.  At  the  moment  we 
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are  in  the  position  (that  we  hand  our 
refuse  to  contractors  because  they  have 
tendered  for  a certain  quantity  of  refuse. 
We  'have  .to  watch  that  the  work  is  done 
properly  .and  indeed  .the  counties  keep  an 
eye  on  them  because  they  have  to  con- 
form with  ithe  local  Acts.  We  cannot 
break  down  their  costs.  We  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  doing  it  economically, 
but  surely  a central  body  would  be  in 
that  position  of  either  themselves  letting 
the  refuse  go  to  contract  or  even  them- 
selves setting  up  their  own  transport 
organisation  as  an  offset  from  both  the 
costing  and  being  able  to  switch  over 
at  any  time  .if  the  job  is  not  done 
properly. 

13194.  What  you  are  saying  is  that 
this  is  a service  which  could  be  organised 
on  a wide  scale  and  over  a large  area 
which  would  be  more  satisfactory.  You 
did  mention  research.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  Ministry  in  their  evidence 
that  if  refuse  disposal  was  organised  on 
a regional  basis  that  would  facilitate  the 
setting  up  of  a research  organisation  or 
something  of  that  kind.  We  have  had 
the  suggestion  made  from  some  witnesses 
that  really  research  ought  .to  be  on  a 
national  basis,  not  a regional  basis,  and 
there  .is  no  great  advantage  in  having  a 
research  organisation  for  London  as 
compared  with  a research  organisation 
for  the  whole  country,  which  should  be 
a national  effort.  Would  you  like  to 
comment  on  that? Mr . Clegg : I per- 

sonally would  favour  research  on  a 
regional  basis  for  London.  Research  on 
a national  basis  is  unfortunately  by 
reasons  of  geography  too  dispersed  to 
be  highly  effective,  and  I would  suggest 
as  there  is  possibly  a quarter  of  the  popu- 
lation centred  in  'the  London  area  there 
is  the  facility  in  the  way  of  personal 
transport  and  all  other  considerations 
and  sufficient  financial  backing  for  inten- 
sive research  to  go  on  in  those  cir- 
cumstances. The  Institute  finds  a 
parallel  difficulty  which  it  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  overcome  in  the  proper 
training  of  technical  officers  for  the 
public  'deansing  services  and  some  of 
our  members  have  had  to  travel  very 
considerable  distances  from  their  homes 
and  their  work  to  the  nearest  available 
technical  college  in  order  to  undertake 
the  training  to  fit  them  for  their  .posts. 
The  difficulty  is  much  less  emphasised 
for  the  Greater  -London  area  where  the 
training  of  technical  officers  has  taken 
.place  to  a larger  and  a better,  extent  ithan 


in  the  provinces.  I would  suggest  there-  | 
fore  that  the  greater  facilities  and  oppor-  I 
tom-ties  in  the  London  area  would  sway  § 
me  in  favour  of  research  on  a regional 
basis.  In  lesser  degree  it  could  happen  ' 
with  our  -greater  cities  as  for  instance  in  jg 
Birmingham  and  Manchester  where  in  a j 
lesser  degree  similar  facilities  do^  exist,  i 
I would  not  exclude  Scotland,  in  the  |: 
Glasgow  area.  Therefore  I would  come  ! 
down  on  the  side  of  regional  research 
for  those  things.  That  is  in  parallel  with  | 
the  submissions  of  the  panel  with  regard  I 
to  refuse  disposal.  _ Geography,  facility,  | 
means  of  communication,  all  lend  them-  f 
selves  to  moving  in  that  direction. 

13195.  How  much  research  is  in  fact  \ 

done  today? 1 do  not  intend  to  sbe  | 

facetious  when  I say  too  little. 

13196.  In  fact  very  little? Very  j 

little. 

13197.  You  would  agree  there  is  a 

need  for  greater  research? 1 think  so, 

but  that  does  not  detract  from  a con- 
centrated desire  by  certain  cleansing  offi- 
cers in  some  of  the  larger  municipalities 
in  the  country.  The  desire  is  there,  the 
facilities  are  .there  and  the  .money  too. 

13198.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Do  you 

think  that  it  is  -one  of  the  -most  important 
things  on  which  research  is  required? 

Yes,  Sir.  I would  mot  say  that  there 

is  a limit  to  the  means  of  disposal  of 
refuse.  If  I could  .point  -this  'morning  to 
both  evidence  submitted  and  questions 
from  the  Commission,  there  has  been 
something  in  the  nature  or  the  appear- 
ance of  the  nature  of  a presup posal  that 
refuse  disposal  is  solidly  bound  to  land 
disposal,  but  of  course  that  is  not  the 
limit,  Sir.  Of  recent  years  the  Institute 
and  local  .authorities  have  been  interested 
in  two  at  any  rate  new  methods  o*f  dis- 
posal about  which  too  little  is  yet  known 
apart  from  a certain  enthusiasm  in  cer- 
tain quarters  on  an  ideological  basis, 
that  is  the  composting  of  house  refuse 
and,  more  recently  the  briquetti  ng  of  house 
refuse  as  a -means  of  disposal.  Too  little 
is  yet  known  about  them  and  the  reason 
for  the  “ too  little  ” could  -be  ascribed  in 
some  measure  to  the  lack  of  adequate 
research  facilities. 

13199.  Mr.  Cadbury-.  We  have  heard 
a great  deal  about  incinerating  refuse. 

I believe  it  has  been  suggested  raising 
power  or  -heat  from  it.  Is  that  your 

briquetting  method? No,  Sir.  The 

briquetting  method  which  is  very  good 
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indeed  is  foe  the  purveying  of  a so-called 
inferior  type  of  fuel,  but  incineration  has 
been  practised  in  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  the  generation  of  electricity, 
notably  in  the  City  of  Glasgow  and  in 
Birmingham. 

31200.  Mr.  Lawson:  What  you  are 
saying  n-o-w  is  to  some  extent  an  argu- 
ment against  separating  disposal  from 
collection  because  if  you  get  new 
methods  of  that  kind  coming  into  opera- 
tion the  refuse  will  be  disposed  of  near 
at  hand  and  this  problem  of  transport 
would  not  arise  and  .probably  coutid  be 
carried  on  more  efficiently  locally,  could  it 

not? -No,  Sir,  I would  not  say  so. 

I still  think  the  same  basic  principles  for 
refuse  disposal  would  apply  with  equal 
force  whether  the  method  should  be  in- 
cineration or  land  reclamation  on  econo- 
mic grounds.  The  very  small  local 
borough  status  has  not  got  the  facilities, 
particularly  financial,  of  constructing  and 
maintaining  a good  economic  and  well 
equipped  incineration  .plant. 

13201.  Mr.  Cadbury : I take  it  .this  is 
an  international  problem  and  with  the 
best  will  in  the  world  there  must  be 
schemes  tried  out  foT  this  problem.  The 
City  of  New  York  or  Chicago  or  the 
great  American  centres  of  population 
must  have  precisely  the  same  problem. 

if  ith.ink  it  would  be  true,  Sir.  I do 

know  on  the  continent  two  great  cities 
are  immediately  concerned  with  the 
changeover  in  their  refuse  disposal 
arrangements  of  a considerable 
magnitude. 

13202.  Is  there  a scientific  publication 
on  Che  subject?  Do  the  officers  of  the 
cleansing  service  have  available  technical 

information  on  these  things? Yes,  we 

do.  The  British  Institute  is  favoured 
more  or  less  as  a parent  by  association 
of  European  countries  and  even  more 
distant  countries  dm  at  least  their 
patronage  in  our  activities.  We  get  to 
our  annual  conferences  large  numbers  on 
occasion  of  foreign  and  commonwealth 
delegates. 

13203.  Bart  of  the  idea  of  a larger 
unit  would  be  they  should  have  a staff 
which  could  absorb  and  consider  these 

rather  changing  technical  problems? 

If  you  would  allow  me  to  couple  with 
that  observation,  qualified  staff — better 
technically  qualified  staff.  I would  also 
mention  two  'Other  points,  that  the 
British  Institute  was  a prime  mover  in 


an  international  body  which  does  meet 
every  four  years  in  conference.  That  is 
very  well  patronised  'by  a very  large 
number  of  commonwealth  and  foreign 
countries  and  we  run  as  the  British 
Institute  what  I understand  ifco  'be  a very 
acceptable  journal,  a monthly  publication 
which  not  only  reaches  as  far  as  many 
countries  overseas  but  even  I believe  now 
into  the  House  of  Commons! 

13204.  Mr.  Lawson:  I think,  gentle- 
men, that  really  oompletes  the  questions 
we  have  to  ask.  We  have  found  this 
discussion  very  helpful  and  useful  to  us. 
Have  you  anything  more  on  your  side 

you  would  like  to  say? We  should 

like  to  accept  the  opportunity  from  the 
chair  of  inviting  any  member  of  the 
panel  if  .he  would  like  ito  make  additional 
observations  other  than  what  have  been 
dealt  with. 

13205.  Certainly. Mr.  Price:  I just 

want  to  comment  on  the  questions  of 
technical  research,  on  various  methods  of 
disposal,  and  say  in  the  country  of 
Holland  there  is  a government-subsidised 
organisation  which  investigates  and 
researches  considerably  on  the  question 
of  compost.  It  also  is  responsible  for 
the  carriage  of  refuse  from  smaller  towns 
and  large  towns  to  areas  which  are  as 
much  as  100  miles  away  where  that 
compost  or  refuse  for  reclaiming  land  is 
necessary.  In  this  country  at  Peter- 
borough for  instance,  we  have  a large 
area  where  for  many  years  clay  has  been 
excavated  for  the  use  of  bracks  and  it  is 
disgusting  to  look  at  it,  but  no  one  is 
interested  in  reclaiming  that  land  and  it 
is  necessary.  I feel  that  if  there  was  a 
large  organisation  such  things  as  that 
could  be  gone  into  and  investigated  as 
to  the  life  and  use  afterwards.  Large 
authorities  could  be  requested,  if  not 
directed,  to  deliver  their  towns’  refuse 
into  .those  'particular  areas.  You  have 
mentioned  Essex,  and  again  I know  of 
one  particular  hole  which  is  now  being 
excavated.  It  is  56  acres  in  area  and 
will  ultimately  be  90  ft.  deep.  I have 
been  personally  interested  in  this  hole 
on  behalf  of  my  own  authority,  East 
Ham,  for  some  5 or  6 years.  We  should 
be  tipping  there  except  for  the  Ministry 
of  Town  and  Country  Planning.  I 
cannot  exactly  say  which  Ministry  has 
authorised  or  requested  the  particular 
cement  company  to  excavate  another 
30  ft.  down.  I feel  that  it  is  necessary 
for  some  large  organisation  to  take 
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control  of  the  refuse  of  large  cities 
in  order  ito  recover  this  land,  because 
you  have  got  individual  obligations  to 
local  authorities  seeking  their  own  sites 
for  disposal.  At  the  present  time  within 
20  miles  of  this  hole  in  Essex  there  are 
probably  as  many  as  twelve  different 
local  authorities  disposing  of  refuse  in 
twelve  different  sites.  This  is  why  we 
feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  some  large 
organisation  to  direct  those  twelve 
authorities  to  one  particular  site,  to 
recover  and  reclaim  one  particular  area 
and  then  transfer  their  efforts  to 
another  area  and  put  into  reasonable 
use  this  derelict  land  at  the  present  time 
lying  all  over  the  country. 

13206.  You  are  envisaging  something 
larger  .than  the  Greater  London  area? 

Yes.  We  have  East  Ham,  West  Ham 

and  Ilford.  There  is  a joint  committee 


for  the  disposal  of  those  three  towns’ 
refuse.  While  it  is  working  reasonably  [ 
satisfactorily  I personally  fed,  speaking  | 
again  as  a member  of  the  Institute  and  j 
not  of  the  local  authority,  that  something  ! 
larger  than  a joint  committee  is  £ 
necessary,  a body  large  enough  to  direct 
local  authorities  to  deliver  town  refuse  | 
to  a particular  site. 

13207.  Any  other  comment?- Mr.  j 

Clegg:  Apparently  not,  but  it  is  more  * 
of  a pleasure  than  a duty  for  me  to  ; 
express  to  the  Commission  our  very  i 
grateful  thanks  for  a very  patient  and  J 
very  intensive  hearing  of  the  problems 
involved.  We  do  hope  we  have  been 
of  some  reasonable  assistance  to  .the 
Commission. 

Mr.  Lawson : You  have  been  of  very 
great  help  to  us.  Thank  you  very  much  , 
for  the  trouble  you  have  taken. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Councillor  E.  F.  T.  Cribb 
Councillor  V.  Kopecky 
Councillor  Miss  M.  L.  Viney 

on  behalf  of  the  Minority  of  Members  of  the 
Fulham  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

Called  and  Examined 


13208.  Mr.  Lawson : Councillor  Cribb, 

you  are  leading,  are  you? Councillor 

Cribb : Yes,  Sir. 

13209.  You  are  probably  familiar  with 
our  procedure.  We  ask  you  if  you 
would  perhaps  like  to  make  some  open- 
ing statement  by  way  of  amplifying  the 
evidence  which  you  have  sent  to  us,  and 
then  after  .that  we  ask  you  a few  ques- 
tions on  any  points  that  are  not  clear 

to  us.  Is  that  convenient  to  you? 

Quite  convenient,  yes. 

13210.  Would  you  like  to  make  a state- 
ment?'  Yes,  Sir.  We  welcome  this 

opportunity  of  amplifying  the  proposals 
submitted  in  the  memorandum,  which 
was  prepared  actually  by  our  pre- 
decessors .in  office,  but  with  whose  views 
the  present  minority  group  fully  agree. 
There  is  nothing  I wish  to  add  to  the 
introductory  section  of  the  memorandum, 
nor  to  the  analysis  of  .the  defects  of  the 
present  local  government  arrangements, 
as  set  out  on  pages  1 and  2.  I feel 
that  perhaps  at  this  stage  of  your 
deliberations  you  may  have  heard  a lot 
of  evidence  on  tho.se  matters,  and  I do 
not  think  we  can  usefully  add  very  much 
—.though,  of  course,  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  answer  any  questions  you  may  put 
to  us. 

I want  to  concentrate  on  the  lower 
part  of  page  2 onwards,  on  considera- 
tion of  local  government  reorganisation. 
First  of  all,  you  will  notice  we  are 
advocating  the  setting  up  of  about  seven 
county  boroughs  for  the  Greater  London 
area.  Now  .the  number  seven  .is  an 
approximate  one:  we  do  not  put  that 
as  a hard  and  fast  number.  We  suggest 
they  should  be  formed,  so  far  as  possible, 
by  amalgamation  of  existing  boroughs, 
and  our  suggestions  are  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  new  county  boroughs 
would  be  properly  formed  by  _ a 
boundary  commission.  We  do  not  in- 
vite you  to  decide  where  the  boundaries 
ought  to  be.  As  the  definition  of  the 
boundaries  could  well  be  left  to  a boun- 
daries commission,  we  feel  they  might 


be  left  with  the  decision  of  exactly  how 
many  county  boroughs  there  ought  to 
be,  when  they  have  examined  the  existing 
boundaries.  We  would  submit  that  they 
should  be  asked  to  form  new  county 
boroughs,  about  seven  in  number. 

Our  principal  reasons  for  the  setting 
up  of  these  county  boroughs  are  that 
they  would  give  much  greater  local  con- 
trol over  important  matters  now  con- 
ducted by  the  L.C.C.  and  would  give  the 
authority  a much  higher  status  than  the 
existing  metropolitan  boroughs.  We  feel 
it  is  important  that  local  government 
services,  which  are  essentially  personal 
in  character,  should  be  managed  at  local 
level  within  the  reach  of  the  individual, 
and  so  that  the  individual  can  feel  that 
decisions  concerning  his  locality  are  being 
made  by  people  who  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  area.  We  feel  that  they  will 
be  administratively  efficient  and  we  do 
not  consider  that  authorities  much 
smaller  than  this  would  be  able  to  pro- 
vide the  degree  of  efficiency  that  we  seek 
for  the  powers  that  we  feel  they  ought 
to  enjoy. 

In  its  use  of  manpower,  these  county 
boroughs  would  be  very  much  more  effi- 
cient than  the  existing  system.  Under 
the  existing  system  we  find  there  are 
1,356  metropolitan  borough  councillors 
and  126  on  the  L.C.C.,  giving  us  a total 
of  1,482.  Now,  if  there  were  seven 
county  boroughs  and  supposing  they  had 
about  70  members,  we  would  then  only 
have  to  find  about  500  councillors  in- 
stead of  about  1,500,  as  we  have  to  do 
at  .present ; and  though  we  are  not  trying 
to  reduce  the  number  of  councillors  for 
the  sake  of  reducing  it,  we  feel  this 
would  lead  to  a higher  standard  of  per- 
son being  engaged  in  local  government. 

On  page  3 of  our  memorandum  we 
expressed  the  desire  that  certain  services 
should  be  passed  to  what  we  have  called 
co-ordinating  committees.  We  conceive 
these  committees  as  having  these  specific 
functions  only,  and  all  the  remainder 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  county 
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boroughs.  I would  like,  with  your  per- 
mission, to  change  the  nomenclature  of 
these  committees,  and  to  call  them  execu- 
tive committees — executive  committees 
instead  of  co-ordinating  committees— 
because  we  feel  that  as  it  stands  the 
name  is  misleading  and  the  title  of  execu- 
tive committees,  as  I shall  show,  is  more 
appropriate  to  the  kind  of  committee 
we  envisage. 

These  committees,  in  our  view,  should 
have  executive  functions  but  not  ad- 
ministrative functions.  They  would  be 
composed  of  members  elected  by  the 
county  boroughs  and  they  might,  say, 
elect  three  from  each  county  borough, 
which  would  give  a committee  of  21. 
That  would  seem  a suitable  number.  We 
certainly  feel  there  should  be  more  than 
one  member  from  each  county  borough, 
and  clearly  these  committees  must  not  be 
too  large,  or  else  they  would  not  easily 
fulfil  their  purpose : but  we  are  not  dog- 
matic about  that.  As  to  whom  the  people 
should  be,  we  feel  they  should  come 
from  the  majority  party  of  each  council. 
This  could  be  left  to  each  individual 
Borough  to  decide  for  itself,  but.  that 
might  lead  to  a difficult  situation  arising, 
in  view  of  the  party  structure  and  the 
party  system  in  local  government.  We 
would  recommend  that,  whether  it  is  two, 
three  or  four  members  on  the  committee, 
they  should  all  come  from  the  majority 
paTty  of  that  county  borough. 

The  services  to  be  wiiitlhin  their  jurds- 
diotioo  have  been  set  out  on  page  3. 
We  do  oot  envisage  a separate  executive 
committee  for  each  of  these  functions. 
We  feel  thait  four  executive  committees 
might  be  established,  and  we  would  group 
their  functions  like  .this.  We  would  have 
an  education  i committee  dealing  just  with 
further  education.  Then  there  would  be 
a housing  and  planning  committee,  which 
would  deal  with  housing  outside  London, 
together  with  general  aspects  of  town 
and  country  planning — the  last  (two  in 
our  list.  So  far  ais  town  and  country 
planning  as  'concerned,  we  emphasise 
that  only  general  aspects,  such  as  the 
development  plan,  should  he  dealt  with. 
Then  there  would  (be  a 'sewerage  com- 
mittee, which  would  deal  with  trunk 
sewers,  sewage  disposal,  river  pollution, 
and  water  pollution.  Fourthly,  there 
would  be  a transport  committee,  dealing 
with  the  remainder — that  is  to  say,  trunk 
roads,  tunnels,  bridges,  aerodromes, 
ferries  and  flood  (prevention.  These  com- 
mittees, as  I have  stressed,  would  have 


executive  functions.  Of  course,  someone  j 
must  carry  out  their  decisions,  and  we  [ 
envisage  these  decisions  'being  carried  out 
by  the  county  borough  staff:  that  the  I 
decisions  would  take  (the  form  of  a direc-  I 
tion  to  the  county  boroughs  concerned 
to  act  in  a certain  manner.  These  direc-  j 
tions  must,  of  (course,  be  binding  upon 
ithe  county  boroughs.  A small  staff,  we  i 
feel,  would  be  necessary  for  the  executive  g 
committees ; part  advisory,  part  co-  ! 
ordinating  in  character.  There  should 
be  one  chief  officer  for  each  committee,  t 

,We  have  considered,  too,  with  some  :■ 
care  the  problem  of  financial  control  over  t 
these  executive  committees,  who  will  be 
spending  public  money,  and  also  the 
question  of  their  proper  responsibility  to 
the  electorate  and  'to  the  securing  of 
means  to  ensure  (that  they  behave  in 
a responsible  manner.  I will  take  those 
separately,  but  first  of  all  I would  like 
to  deal  with  financial  control. 

To  this  end  we  suggest  the  creation 
of  a fifth  committee,  finance  executive 
committee.  So  far  as  spending  is  con- 
cerned, each  of  the  other  executive 
committees  would  annually  submit  their 
estimates  of  what  they  want  to  do  to 
this  finance  committee.  The  finance 
committee  would  bear  the  overall 
responsibility  for  the  total  estimates. 
They  would  have  to  decide  whether 
to  accept  the  figure  in  its  aggregate  and 
in  its  parts.  If  they  did  not,  then 
they  would  have  to  decide  which 
committees  were  to  reduce  their 
estimates : so  i't  is  then  on  (their  shoulders 
■to  raise  the  money  that  they  have 
approved. 

13211.  Whose  shoulders,  the  finance 

committee? Yes,  Sir:  we  feel  that  as 

they  are  responsible  for.  the  estimates 
they  must  (be  also  responsible  for  raising 
the  money. 

13212.  Sir  John  Wrigley : May  I just 
ask  on  this — the  finance  committee's 
word  is  final,  is  it?  You  see,  in  ordinary 
local  government  the  spending  depart- 
ment, when  turned  down  by  the  finance 
committee,  can  at  any  rate  go  to  the  full 
council. — —Quite. 

13213.  Under  your  scheme  you  have 
four  separate  executive  'committees  but 
no  council — that  ds  aright,  is  it  not?— — 
No  council,  no. 

13214.  The  finance  committee’s  word 
is  final,  is  .it? -It  is,  Sir,  yes. 
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13215.  I see. Now  they  would 

raise  their  money  from  two  sources. 
There  is  first  of  all  the  block  grant. 
Now  we  envisage  the  Ministry  deciding 
the  amount  of  the  block  grant  for  the 
whole  of  the  area  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  these  committees,  deciding  what  por- 
tion of  that  block  grant  can  suitably  be 
passed  to  the  executive  committees  in 
relation  to  the  functions  that  they  have 
to  carry  out ; in  other  words,  the 
Ministry  must  make  an  apportionment 
of  the  block  grant  between  those  services 
handled  by  the  executive  committees  and 
those  services  organised  by  the  county 
boroughs.  The  portion  for  the  executive 
committees  is  then  handed  over  to  the 
finance  committee:  the  remainder  is 

divided  'between  the  county  boroughs 
and  passed  to  them  to  deal  with  in  the 
normal  manner.  So  the  finance  commit- 
tee finds  itself  in  receipt  of  a portion  of 
the  block  grants  for  the  whole  of  the 
London  area.  The  remainder  of  the 
revenue  that  it  requires  would  be  raised 
by  precept,  that  is  to  say  raised  through 
the  county  boroughs  in  the  same  way  as 
the  L.C.C.  levies  a precept  through  the 
metropolitan  boroughs  at  the  moment. 
Those,  as  I say,  are  the  functions  and 
duties  of  this  finance  committee,  as  we 
envisage  them.  I do  believe  that  pro- 
posals have  been,  or  are  being,  put  for- 
ward to  you  which  may  be  comparable 
in  the  nature  of  these  committees, 
though  quite  different  in  nomenclature, 
and  if  the  other  proposals  would  seem 
more  attractive  to  you  than  ours,  we 
would  like  to  urge  that  some  form  of 
financial  control  such  as  we  have  con- 
ceived— or  perhaps  _ some  other — but 
some  form  of  financial  control  must  be 
placed  upon  -these  executive  committees, 
otherwise  they  will  be  responsible  to 
no  one.  Each  of  them  could  run  riot 
and  spend  whatever  it  liked. 

Now  I -turn  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
executive  committees  and  their  answer- 
ability  to  the  electorate.  Members  who 
are  elected  or  drawn  from  the  elected 
members  of  the  county  boroughs  are 
therefore  ultimately  responsible  to  the 
electorate  for  itheir  actions  on 
both  the  county  boroughs  and  the 
executive  committees,  but  that  in  itself 
we  do  not  conceive  is  quite  enough. 
It  would  be  as  if  a Minister  of  the 
Crown  were  only  responsible  to  the  elec- 
tors of  the  constituency  he  represents. 
That,  of  course,  would  fall  short  of 


proper  government,  and  we  therefore 
feel  that  greater  political  control  must 
be  put  upon  these  executive  committees. 
We  see  that  being  done  in  two  ways: 
first  of  all  -the  public  and  the  Press  must 
be  allowed  to  be  present  at  executive 
committee  meetings— to  that  we  attach 
great  importance — and,  secondly,  that 
the  members  of  -these  executive  commit- 
tees should  be  answerable  for  their 
actions  in  the  executive  committees  in 
the  council  meetings  of  their  county 
boroughs,  so  that  when  they  have  taken 
a course  of  action  in  their  executive 
committees  they  can  then  be  questioned 
about  their  conduct  in  a council  meeting 
of  their  county  borough.  Of  course,  -the 
decisions  of  the  executive  committees 
are  binding  on  -the  county  boroughs. 
There  is  no  question  then  of  reversing 
what  the  executive  committees  have 
decided,  'but  the  executive  committee 
members  should  be  prepared  to  answer, 
explain  and  defend  their  actions  on  the 
executive  committees.  Neither  of  these 
alone,  we  feel,  would  be  sufficient  safe- 
guard, but  taken  together  we  feel  they 
should  provide  a satisfactory  check  upon 
the  possible  actions  of  executive 
committees. 

There  are  now,  Sir,  just  two  other 
minor  matters  I would  like  to  submit  to 
you.  One  is  as  -to  the  frequency  of  elec- 
tion ito  the  county  'boroughs.  We  consider 
•that  a period  of  three  years  is  suitable 
and  that  the  whole  county  'borough 
council  should  retire  every  three  years, 
as  is  the  custom  at  -present  for  local 
government  councillors  in  London.  The 
other  matter  is  upon  the  quality  of  the 
councillors.  We  feel  that  one  of  the 
shortcomings  of  local  government  at 
present  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  council- 
lors of  a suitable  quality  who-  will  give 
up  their  time.  To  that  end  we  feel  the 
reduction  in  number  from  nearly  1,500  -to 
about  500,  would  be  a very  important 
step  in  this  direction.  Then  there  is  the 
danger  that  the  members  who  are  elected 
to  sit  on  these  executive  committees 
might  be  people  from  the  county 
boroughs  who  are  just  less  busy  than 
others,  and  that  would  mean,  very  often, 
less  able.  I do  not  think  it  is  a very 
serious  danger,  but  I -think  one  could 
usefully  guard  against  that  happening 
by  giving  a higher  status  to  an 
executive  committee  councillor.  What 
I have  in  mind  is  that  at  present 
a metropolitan  borough  councillor  is 
called  “ Councillor  so  and  so  ”.  An 
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L.C.C.  councillor  is  called  simply 
“ Mr.  so  and  so  ” with  the  initials 
“ L.C.C.  ” after  his  name.  Members  of 
the  new  county  boroughs  might  be  called 
“ Councillor  ”,  but  if  they  are  then 
elected  on  to  the  executive  committee 
they  might,  in  addition,  have  the 
initials,  say,  “ E.C.”  or  some  other 
initials  that  you  would  consider  appro- 
priate, added  after  their  name.  I think 
that  would  just  be  a mark  of  a higher 
status,  which  would  be  recognised  by  the 
public  and  appreciated. 

The  last  and  most  important  point,  in 
order  to  get  this  higher  quality  of  coun- 
cillor, is  'the  time  of  meeting  of  the 
councils  and  the  executive  committees. 
We  would  urge  you,  Sir,  to  state  affirma- 
tively that  all  meetings  of  both  county 
boroughs  and  executive  committees  must 
be  evening  meetings.  We  feel  that  other- 
wise there  is  an  immediate  bar  for  many 
good  potential  councillors.  It  could  be 
argued  that  this  is  a trivial  matter  and 
should  be  left  to  the  new  county 
boroughs  upon  their  formation,  to  decide 
when  it  is  most  convenient  for  them  to 
meet ; but  I would  ask  you  to  consider 
these  factors — if,  when  the  first  election 
of  the  new  county  borough  takes  place, 
the  candidates  are  not  going  to  know 
when  the  meetings  are  going  to  take 
place,  either  one  will  find  that  only  can- 
didates who  can  attend  in  the  afternoons 
as  well  will  go  forward,  and  in  that  case 
we  are  back  where  we  were  to  begin  with 
— that  only  people  in  suitable  employ- 
ment can  offer  themselves  for  election — 
and  we  are  therefore  severely  limiting  the 
sort  of  person  that  can  serve  on  coun- 
cils. Either  that,  or  else  the  candidates 
may  just  take  a risk,  and  they  may  in 
fact  find  that  they  are  -unable  to  attend 
these  meetings,  and  one  would  get  a most 
unfortunate  situation.  It  can  be  argued, 
of  course,  that  this  is  no  matter  for  anv 
outside  body  except  the  county  borough 
council.  We  urge,  Sir,  that  it  is  a matter 
of  public  interest  that  it  should  not  be  a 
majority  decision. 

Finally,  on  ithis  point,  once  day-time 
meetings  are  established  by  a majority, 
one  will  never  get  that  decision  reversed 
so  long  as  that  majority  controls  the 
council.  The  other  side,  the  minority 
who  oould  only  attend  evening  meetings, 
will  never  be  in  a position  to  get  their 
views  brought  .into  force ; so  that  the 
majority  view  of  -afternoon  meetings 
becomes  perpetuated  -once  it  has  been 


introduced,  or  at  'least,,  'that  is  the  like- 
lihood. Of  course,  it  is  not  impossible 
-that  -there  will  never  be  a change,  but 
that  is  -the  likelihood. 

Those  are  the  radical  reforms  that  -we 
are  putting  before  you  to  -meet  a situa- 
tion 'that  we  consider  needs  a drastic 
overhaul.  We  submit  them  'in  a sincere 
belief  ithat,  though  not  -in  -themselves  -per- 
fect, -they  imay  contain  at  least  .the  basis 
-upon  which  an  improved  system  of  local 
government  oould  be  ibuilt. 

13216.  Mr.  Lawson : Thank  you,  Mr. 
Gribb.  Yo-ur  proposals  are,  as  you  say, 
quite  revolutionary.  On  'the  other  hand 
you  have  made  your  scheme  quite  clear 
-to  us,  so  that  I do  not  think  we  shall 
need  -to  -trouble  you  with  many  questions. 
There  is,  I -think,  the  fairly  obvious  ques- 
tion, which  I will!  put  in  -this  way— that  | 
although  you  are  talking  about  county  I 
boroughs  you  really  mean  most-purpose 
boroughs,  because  you  -accept  the  fact 
-tha-t  there  must  be  some  series  of  com- 
mittees, or  so-me  -top-tier  .authority  or 
authorities  of  one  kind  or  -another,  so 
that  you  are  really  in  line,  -to  -that  extent, 
with  similar  suggestions  -that  have  been 

made  to  us  from  other  quarters? 

Yes.. 

13217.  The  distinction  between  your 
proposals  -and  others  is  that  instead  of  a 
to-p-fier  -authority  you  will  have  a series 
of  co-mm-iit-bees,  ending  up  with  the  power 
being  -in  -the  finance  committee,  as  I 
understand  It,  ,and  the  members  of  that 
committee  being  in  turn,  each  one  of 
-them,  responsible  to  their  -particular 
borough  councils.  It  appears  to  he  an 
extremely  complicated  set-up  and  I 
wonder  if  you  could  perhaps  tell  us 
very  briefly  why  you  think  there  is 
a-ny  particular  advantage  in  that  set-up 
as  compared  with  an  indirectly-elected 
to-p-tier  authority.  You  really  have 
created  five  committees  and  t-hen,  in  the 
sense  of  trying  to  bring  them  .together, 
you  have  had  -first  of  -all  to  -put  the 
finance  committee  .in-  charge,  .but  you  will 
also  find,  of  course,  that  'there  -has  to 
be  -a  lo.t  -of  liaison  for  -instance,  be- 
tween higher  education  and  -then  plan- 
ning, and  so  on.  There  is  bound  to  he 
a -great  deal  of  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  committees,  and  I am  just 
wondering  why  yon  have  selected  that 
instead  of  selecting  the  top-t-ier  authority, 
appointed  If  you  -like  by  -the  'borough 
councils,  instead  of  being  -elected  bv  the 
electorate. -It  is,  of  course,  -almost  a 
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matter  of  nomenclature  as  to  whether  one 
calls  -these  committees  a top-fier  authority 
or  not. 

13218.  No,  it  ds  more  than  that,  be- 
cause a top-tier  authority  would  have  a 
council  ito  decide  these  things : it  would 
be  responsible,  as  a council,  for  these 
particular  functions  for  the  government 
of  London.  You  are  making  the  people 
responsible  only  to  their  own  ‘borough 
council.  There  aTe  two  aspects  of  it, 
first,  that  you  have  not  got  a top-tier 
council  at  all,  and  secondly,  ithat  the 
members  of  your  committee  are  each 
responsible  .back  to  a borough  council  in- 
stead of  .being  responsible  for  the  govern- 
ment of  London  as  a whole.  _ It  is  an 

important  difference. Y es,  Sir.  Well, 

we  did  not  feel  that  this  was  really 
creating  a more  complicated  structure  but 
rather  a simpler  one.  We  were  trying  to 
keep  the  emphasis  on  what  had  been 
called  the  “county  boroughs,”  and  that 
they  are  the  most  important  bodies,  and 
that  'Whilst  recognising  that  it  is  neces- 
sary 'to  have  some  greater  authority  for 
certain  matters,  we  feel  it  might  be  .more 
suitable  ito  'try  and  keep  'the  emphasis 
away  from  this  upper  authority.  We  also 
fdt  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  there- 
fore to  have  a council  of  the  executive 
committees,  which  would  turn  it  into  an 
ordinary  top-tier  authority. 

13219.  No,  but  you  see,  it  is  very 
imDOrtant  to  see  where  the  responsibility 
lies.  Let  us  take  a perfectly  simple  case 
— itihat  a new  technical  school  has  to  be 
built  somewhere  and  'the  people  who  are 
going  ito  decide  are,  I suppose,  in  the 
■first  instance  ithe  technical  education  com- 
mittee. They  submit  to  the  planning 
committee  their  proposals  and  the  finding, 
say,  of  the  finance  committee,  and  each 
of  .the  members  of  each  of  'those  com- 
mittees is  responsible  back  ito  the  borough 
council  who  elected  'him.  You  see,  it 
is  very  hard  to  see  where  .the  responsi- 
bility lies  or  how  the  thing  would  work. 

The  committee  as  a whole,  of  course, 

takes  the  decision,  but  if  one  gives  this 
individual  responsibility  as  well  in  the 
county  borough,  you  are  subjecting  the 
individual  to  a greater  scrutinisation  of 
his  actions  in  the  executive  committee 
than  he  would  have  in  an  upper-level 
council. 

13220.  Yes,  but  a scrutinisation  purely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  interests 
of  that  borough? Yes. 


13221.  Whereas  in  fact,  if  the  top-tier 
authority  is  to  work  efficiently  you  would 
think  it  might  have  to  ignore  to  some 
extent  the  interests  of  particular  boroughs 
and  to  see  what  was  for  the  good  of 
London  as  a whole.  I feel  that  would  be 

one  of  your  difficulties,  you  see. That 

would  equally  be  the  difficulty  of  any 
upper-tier,  chosen  from  members  of  the 
lower  tier. 

13222.  Yes,  well  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons,  no  doubt,  why  at  present  it  is 
an  elected  top-tier. Yes. 

13223.  Mr.  Cadbury : I notice  you  fix 
a figure  of  350,000  to  450,000.  Have 
your  group  done  any  study  as  to  the 
optimum  size  of  your  county  borough, 
or  did  you  think  that  seven  would  be 
a nice  number  and  then  divide  it  into  the 
total? No,  it  was  not  quite  as  hap- 

hazard as  that,  Sir ; but  we  have  no 
evidence  that  we  can  put  forward  to 
you,  I think,  as  to  why  we  believe  it  is 
a convenient  size. 

13224.  It  is  a much  larger  size  than 
the  average  county  boroughs  throughout 
the  country.  There  are  a few  of  them 
which  are  larger,  but  I just  wondered  if 
you  had  gone  into  the  question  of  the 

functions  in  relation  to  size. What  we 

did  think  was  that  a multiplicity  of 
boroughs  should  be  avoided  in  London. 
If  one  was  again  to  divide  London  into 
authorities  having  much  greater  power 
than  at  present,  then  these  boroughs 
should  be  large  boroughs  and  they  should 
be  big  enough  to  handle  education  and 
the  other  things  that  are  going  to  be 
passed  to  them  ; and  in  viewing  London 
we  felt  an  existing  borough  of  100,000 
or  150,000  was  much  too  small  to  cope 
with  the  functions  that  we  wish  to  see 
devolve  upon  them. 

13225.  Even  though  150,000  in  the  rest 
of  the  country  is  considered  perfectly 
adequate?  100,000  is  actually  the 
minimum  which  the  Government  has 
at  present  set  for  all-purpose  boroughs. 
I think  your  answer  rather  suggests  that 
you  do  not  want  too  many  boroughs, 
rather  than  suggesting  that  you  need  to 
be  as  big  as  this  for  the  functions 

required. It  is  something  of  both:  it 

is  certainly  the  first— that  we  do  not  want 
a multiplicity  of  boroughs — but  so  far 
as  the  second  is  concerned,  we  do  feel 
that  in  London  you  have  a very  high 
density  of  population,  and  that  in  itself 
makes  it  appropriate  to  have  a wider 
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area  than  you  would  have  simply  from 
counting  heads. 

13226.  You  come  from  Fulham,  which 
has  a population  of  117,000.  Now  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country,  before  a body 
which  is  studying  these  things,  there 
would  be  a prima  facie  case  for  Fulham 
to  claim  county  borough  status — you  do 

not  think  Fulham  is  large  enough? 

No. 

13227.  The  other  point  is,  quite 
shortly,  have  you  in  your  studies  raised 
your  sights  above  the  London  County 
Council  area?  When  the  London  County 
Council  was  first  set  up  it  was  concerning 
the  built-up  area  of  London.  Eighty 
years  later,  the  built-up  area  of  London 
is  approximately  the  area  that  the  Royal 
Commission  have  been  asked  to  study. 
Yes. 

13228.  Have  you  in  fact  looked  beyond 
the  area  of  the  L.C.C.  in  considering 

what  is  right  for  London? We  were 

rather  reluctant  to  see  any  overall 
authority  getting  much  bigger  in  extent 
than  the  present  authority  of  the  London 
County  Council:  that,  we  did  feel.  I 
would  perhaps  add  a rider  of  my  own 
to  this,  that  if  a new  structure  of  local 
government  for  London  was  to  be 
created  with  an  upper-tier,  or  executive 
committees  having  rather  more  limited 
functions,  as  we  envisage  for  them, 
then  our  objections  to  an  extension  of 
the  area  under  their  jurisdiction  would 
no  longer  have  force. 

13229.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Would  you 
assume  that,  if  we  accepted  your  pro- 
posals in  regard  to  the  Administrative 
County  of  London,  we  should  create  ior 
the  rest  of  our  area  a somewhat  similar 
structure  of  most-purpose  authorities,  or 
do  you  expect  us  to  produce  a different 
system  of  government,  as  there  is  now, 
for  the  Administrative  County  of 
London  and  for  the  rest  of  Greater 

London? We  are  not  dogmatic:  if 

the  upper-tier  authority  is  left  substan- 
tially as  it  is  at  present,  then  we  would 
say  that  these  fringe  areas  should  be 
left  as  they  are.  If  you  saw  fit  to  create 
an  upper-tier  or  executive  committees 
with  these  reduced  powers,  then  we 
would  agree  with  the  proposal  to  bring 
the  outer  areas  in  on  a most-purpose 
authority  basis,  and  include  it  under  the 
aegis  of— — 

13230.  Yes,  so  you  would  expect  the 
second-tier  authorities  in  what  we  call 


outer  London  to  have  somewhat  the  J 
same  powers  as  your  boroughs  of  I 
London? Yes. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : I see,  thank  you.  ‘ 

fo. 

13231.  Mr.  Lawson:  Of  course,  that  ' 
leads  us  immediately  to  a further  ques-  | 
tion,  because  it  is  quite  clear,  T think, 
that  there  Is  need  for  some  collaboration  ■ 
over  .the  area  within  the  London  Courtly 
Council— in  fact  it  takes  place  today— 
and  your  series  of  committees,  say  five 
committees  for  London,  five  for  : 
Middlesex,  and  possibly  extending  it  into  t 
Surrey  and  Essex  and  Kent,  would  tend  1 
to  make  that  collaboration  rather  more  ' 
difficult?. — -I  think  perhaps  I have  mis-  i 
understood  what  was  being  suggested.  I 
had  thought  that  it  was  only  London 
and  some  immediate  surrounding  areas 
like  Romford,  and  one  or  two  other 
places  like  that. 

13232.  Sir  John  W rig  ley:  I was 

speaking  of  our  area,  the  area  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  and  my  question  was 
— if  we  accepted  your  proposals  in 
regard  to  the  Administrative  County  of 
London,  which  would  then  produce 
approximately  seven  most  - purpose 
authorities,  on  which  all  the  emphasis 
is  put,  and  a series  of  executive  com- 
mittees to  deal  with  the  specialised 
services,  which  vou  would  like  to  keep 
as  few  as  possible— would  you  expect 
that  for  the  rest  of  the  area  (which  is 
the  County  of  Middlesex  and  the  urban 
parts  of  the  Counties  of  Essex,  Kent, 
Surrey  and  Hertfordshire,  which  is  she 
area  on  which  we  have  to  report)— 
would  you  expect  that  we  should  pro- 
duce a _ similar  series  of  most-purpose 
authorities  and  one  or  more  bodies  of 
executive  committees? This  is  cer- 

tainly not  going  to  suggest  a series  of 
committees  for  each  of  those  counties. 

13233.  Take  the  question  in  two  parts: 
would  you  expect  to  produce  a series 
of  most-purpose  boroughs — because, 
after  all,  that  is  the  essence  of  your  local 

government,  is  it  not? It  is.  If  you 

felt  that  in  the  particular  circumstances 
a most-purpose  borough  was  suitable  — 
we  would  not  say  dogmatically  that  they 
all  have  to  be  most-purpose  boroughs. 

I would  feel  perhaps  that  the  limits  of 
the  Adaiinistrative  Countv  of  London 
might  he  extended  if  a chunk  of  built- 
up  area  were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
part  of  London. 
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13234.  Mr.  Cadbury:  But,  broadly 
speaking,  the  area  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion is  built  up.  The  whole  of  Middlesex 
is  as  built  up  today  as  the  whole  of  the 
London  County  Council  area  was  when 
it  was  formed — and  the  whole  of  Metro- 
politan Essex  or  Metropolitan  Surrey. 
When  I said  “ the  built-up  area  ” I was 
referring — and  I am  sure  Sir  John  was 
also  referring — to  roughly  the  area  within 
the  Green  Belt,  which  is  the  area  referred 

to  the  Royal  Commission. 1 think 

perhaps,  now  that  I have  thought  about 
it  a little  more  while  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing this,  my  answer  is  yes.  There 
would  be  a series  of  most-purpose 
boroughs,  but  that  they  might  come 
within  the  orbit  of  the  five  executive 
committees  that  we  have  suggested  to  the 
Administrative  County  of  London — that 
they  might  be  transferred  under  their 
orbit  away  from  their  own  county 
council. 

13235.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  You  mean 
we  might,  having  created  a system  of 
most-purpose  boroughs  over  the  whole 
of  our  area — you  might  then  say,  “ Now 
let  us  have,  for  the  whole  of  that  area, 
the  five  committees  as  postulated,  here, 
appointed  by  the  members  of  the 
borough  for  the  whole  of  the  area "? 
•Precisely, 

13236.  Thank  you.  I just  wanted  to 
know  how  you  visualised  the  whole  of 
our  area.  That  is  quite  clear.  I am  still 
a little  bothered  about  your  350,000  to 
450,000,  from  this  point  of  view— -we 
have  had  before  us  quite  a series  of 
witnesses  who  have  suggested  the  crea- 
tion of  most-purpose  authorities. 
Broadlv  they  have  coincided  on  the  func- 
tions they  would  assign  to  those  most- 
purpose  authorities,  but  their  suggested 
figures  have  ranged  from  anything  from 

100,000  to  1,000,000.  Now  I cannot 
understand,  and  I have  not  been  able  to 
get  from  witnesses,  a very  clear  picture 
of  what  has  made  one  witness  take 

100,000  as  the  necessary  minimum  while 
another  has  gone  as  high  as  1,000,000 
before  they  feel  they  can  satisfactorily 
fulfil  the  same  functions.  I can  only  ask 
you  what  has  made  you  fix  on  this  figure 
of  350,000  to  450,000  as  the  appropriate 

minimum? 1 think  there  have  been 

two  guiding  factors : at  one  end  has 
been  the  desire  to  make  the  boroughs 
administratively  efficient  bodies  and 
capable  of  handling  the  greater  functions 
that  were  now  being  thrust  upon  them. 


That  is  why,  as  I think  I have  said 
already,  we  move  away  from  the  concep- 
tion of  an  authority  with  150,000  on  the 
one  hand.  Now  why  we  go  away  from 
the  large  authority  extending  up  to 
1,000,000  is  because  we  feel  that  at  that 
stage  it  becomes  far  too  impersonal,  and 
has  the  disadvantages  of  the  present 
system  of  the  L.C.C.  Our  view  is  that 
an  authority  of  this  sort  of  size  would 
meet  both  those  points  in  a fair  com- 
promise. 

13237.  That  is  a sort  of  case,  is  it, 
that  has  really  not  been  based  upon  any 
practical  judgment  to  the  effect  that  when 
you  got  to  a figure  between  350,000  to 

450,000  you  have,  at  that  point,  success- 
fully combined  local  contact  and  efficient 
administration  and  that  it  could  not  be 

done  in  any  other  way? Might  we 

call  it  an  inspired  guess?  The  Wands- 
worth Council,  for  instance,  is  approach- 
ing that  size,  and  we  feel  with  that  size 
it  is  capable  of  being  sufficiently  in 
contact  with  the  individual  to  meet  our 
objection  to  the  bigger  authority. 

13238.  I have  rather  to  press  this 
point,  because  supposing  we  should  , think 
that  .a  most-purpose  authority  was  a good 
idea,  the  size  of  unit  which  would  be 
■regarded  as  appropriate  is  of  immense 
importance. Yes. 

13239.  And  when  we  get  evidence 
which  suggests  such  widely  different 
figures,  we  really  want  to  find  out  why 
■particular  witnesses  have  suggested  par- 
ticular figures. Of  course.  As  regards 

ours,  these  figures  are  not  hard  and  fast 
ones,  but  they  are  given  merely  as  an 
inspired  guess. 

13240.  Very  well.  Now  I have  one 
other  question  arising  out  of  these  exe- 
cutive committees.  Some  of  the  services 
which  the  executive  committee  have  to 
discharge  under  your  scheme  are  ser- 
vices which  would  really  be  the  exercise 
of  statutory  duties— I mean  provision  of 
'housing  outside  London:  that  sort  of 
thing,  presumably,  would  he  something 
in  the  nature  of  a duty — and  so,  I sup- 
pose, is  sewage  and  river  pollution.  On 
whom  is  the  statutory  duty  to  be  put? 
You  see,  it  is  simple  enough  in  the  case 
of  the  ordinary  local  government  organ- 
isation : you  put  it  on  the  council.  But 
on  whom  would  it  be  put  under  your 
system  of  separate  executive  committees 
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controlled  ‘by  a finance  committee? 
Somebody  has  to  be  made  responsible 
for  this  service,  vis-h-vis  the  general  .body 
of  people  in  the  district,  and  Parliament 
would  want  to  know  where  it  was  to 
.put  this  responsibility  in  order  that  heads 
might  be  knocked  _ if  the  responsibility 

was  .not  properly  discharged. 1 think 

it  must  rest  upon  the  finance  committee. 

13241.  I thought  that  must  be  your 

logical  answer. Yes,  I would  like  to 

have  put  it  on  the  executive  committee, 
but  I see  one  cannot  do  that,  if  they 
have  not  the  final  word. 


Sir  John  Wrigley:  I was  sure  that  I 
must  be  yo-ur  logical  answer. 

13242.  Mr.  Lawson:  Are  there  any  [ 
more  questions?  Then  I think  that  really  : 
completes  our  questions  to  you.  We  are  : 
very  grateful  to  you  for  coming  along  i 
and  explaining  your  memorandum  and 
for  answering  the  questions  we  have  put  i 
to  you.  Is  there  anything,  on  your  side, 
that  you  would  like  to  add — or  that  your 

colleagues  would  like  to  add? No, 

thank  you,  Sir. 

Mr.  Lawson : Then  we  must  thank 
you  very  much  for  coming  along, 

1 

; 

| 


(The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Sir  Percy  Rugg 
Mr.  Ronald  S.  Russell 
Mr.  William  Roots 
Mr.  Roland  Freeman 

on  behalf  of  the  London  Municipal  Society 
Called  and  Examined 


13243.  Chairman : We  are  very  pleased 
to  see  you  'here  ithis  afternoon.  We  are 
grateful  to  you  for  the  written  evidence 
that  you  have  given  us,  Sir  Percy,  if  I 
should  address  myself  to  you,  and  you 
may  take  it  that  we  have  read  it  with 
care.  We  are  also  grateful  to  you  for 
coming  this  afternoon  to  supplement 
orally  what  you  have  said  in  writing.  The 
usual  way  we  proceed  is  to  invite  those 
who  meet  us  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
supplement,  if  they  wish,  the  written 
evidence  they  have  given  by  some  form 
of  oral  statement  and  then  after  that  we 
generally  get  down  ito  asking  you  ques- 
tions. I always  like  to  make  it  plain 
that  we  are  in  .the  hands  of  those  who 
are  meeting  us  'because  it  is  your  point 
of  view  we  want  to  hear  and  we  would 
■like  you  to  develop  that  in  your  own 
time  and  in  your  own  way.  Are  you 

•leading  today,  Sir  Percy? Sir  Percy 

Rugg'.  I am,  Sir.  We  would  like  to 
adopt  the  suggestion  you  have  just  made 
by  making  a few  introductory  remarks 
and  then  submitting  ourselves  to  such 
questions  as  the  Commission  would  like 
to  put  to  us. 

May  T first  of  all  introduce  to  you 
and  your  colleagues  the  .other  members 
of  'this  deputation.  As  you  will  appre- 
ciate, we  are  representing  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  London  Municipal 
Society,  and  I have  on  my  extreme  right 
Mr.  Ronald  Russell,  who  is  Member 
of  Parliament  for  Wembley  South.  He 
is  at  the  moment  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
London  Municipal  Society  and  ait  the 
time  the  original  memorandum  was 
delivered  in  May,  1958,  ihe  was  the 
acting  Chairman  and  was  in  fact  one  of 
the  signatories  to  that  memorandum.  He 
was  a member  of  the  London  County 
Council  from  1946  until  1952,  aind  during 
that,  time,  or  part  of  lilt,  was'  in  fact 
leader  of  the  minority  party  on  the 
Welfare  Committee. 

On  my  immediate  right  is  Mr.  William 
Roots,  Queen’s  Counsel,  who  is  the 
Member  of  Parliament  for  South 


Kensington,  and  he  was  for  some  time 
ithe  leader  of  the  Kensington  Borough 
Council.  I imagine  that  it  will 
possibly  b:e  within  ithe  knowledge  of  the 
Commission  'that  he  has  considerable 
knowledge  of  local  government  law  and 
rnatters  of  that  kind,  not  only  as  a 
councillor  but  professionally. 

On  my  immediate  left  is  Mr.  Roland 
Freeman,  who  is  the  present  Director  of 
the  London  Municipal  Society,  though 
he  was  not  ithe  Director  at  the  time  the 
original  memorandum  was  delivered.  He 
is  also  a member  of  the  Wandsworth 
Borough  Council  and  is  in  fact  Chairman 
of  that  council’s  finance  committee. 

May  I first  of  all  thank  you,  Sir  Edwin, 
and  your  colleagues  for  extending  to  us 
the  opportunity  of  giving  this  oral 
evidence  and  also  to  thank  you  for  the 
kindness  you  showed  in  arranging  a 
convenient  date. 

What  f would  like  to  do  now,  if  1 
may,  is  to  say  a few  words  by  way  of 
introduction  to  the  written  evidence  that 
we  have  already  submitted.  I do  not 
want  iit  to  be  in  any  sense  a compre- 
hensive review  of  the  subject  since,  as 
you  have  already  indicated,  that  can 
most  conveniently  be  dealt  with  by  a 
process  of  question  and  answer,  but  I do 
want  to  concentrate  in  my  opening 
remarks  on  the  plan  of  reform  that  we 
have  suggested  in  our  supplementary 
memorandum  rather  than  to  elaborate 
the  analysis  of  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  defects  of  the  present  structure  of 
London’s  government.  Nevertheless^  we 
are  of  course  ready  to  answer  questions 
on  any  aspect  of  the  case  for  reform 
which  we  outlined  in  our  original 
memorandum.  Both  that  document  and 
the  supplement  to  ilt  are  the  agreed  con- 
clusions of  our  Executive,  which  is  the 
main  'governing  body  iof  the  Society. 
The  Executive  is  composed  of  the 
Leaders  of  the  Conservative  groups  on 
the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils, 
representatives  of  the  Minority  Party  on 
the  London  County  Council,  of  the 
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London  area  of  'the  Conservative  Party 
organisation,  and  of  'the  London  Con- 
servative Members  of  Parliament.  In 
addition  to  those  we  have  some  15  co- 
opted members.  The  Executive  Council 
is  in  fact  a 'body  of  some  59  duly  repre- 
sentative people. 

I want  however  to  emphasise  that 
although  the  Society  is  a political  organi- 
sation supporting  the  Conservative  Party 
it  claims  to  Ibe  independent  of  it  and 
we  have  been  guided  in  the  preparation 
of  our  evidence  solely  iby  the  desire  to 
secure  better  local  government  for 
London.  We  are  not  seeking  any  special 
political  advantages.  There  is  in  fact 
in  our  scheme  no  proposal  for  the  loca- 
tion of  new  (borough  boundaries,  or  for 
the  amalgamation  of  particular  existing 
borough  areas.  Assuming  that  the  Com- 
mission accepts  a scheme  on  broadly  the 
lines  we  have  proposed,  we  should 
prefer  to  leave  to  the  Commission  the 
making  of  any  recommendations  as  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  new  boroughs. 

We  have  noted  that  in  their  evidence 
to  you  (both  the  London  County  Council 
and  the  London  Labour  Party  are  firmly 
opposed  to  any  reform  of  London 
government  and  generally  support . the 
preservation  of  the  existing  institutions 
almost  exactly  in  their  present  form.  We 
on  the  other  hand  -believe  that  while  it 
-is  always  important  to  conserve  what  is 
successful  in  our  institutions,  it  is  equally 
vital  to  -the  strength  of  local  government 
that  the  system  should  ibe  periodically 
reviewed  and  where  necessary  modified — 
even  drastically — tin  order  to  ensure  that 
it  remains  up  (to  date  and  related  to 
the  needs  of  the  communities  it  is 
designed  to  serve. 

In  our  view,  London  government  (today 
is  neither  effectively  democratic  in  its 
functions  nor  is  it  organised  over  areas 
convenient  for  good  municipal  adminis- 
tration. What  was  originally  a structure 
formed  to  -administer  the  built-up  area 
as  it  was  in  1855  -no  longer  corresponds 
in  -the  slightest  degree  to  the  shape  of 
the  .great  metropolitan  region  of  today. 

Our  aim  in  approaching  the  problem 
of  reform  has  accordingly  been  to  bring 
local  services  -as  close  as  possible  to  the 
public  through  their  representatives, 
while  preserving  large  enough  units  of 
government  to  guarantee  efficient 
administration.  Only  those  functions 
which  clearly  demand  regional  adminis- 
tration have  -been  suggested  by  us  for  (the 


top-tier  authority.  This  incidentally  j 
oovers  the  present  built-up  area  of  the  | 
metropolis  as  defined  in  -the  Oommis-  | 
sion’s  terms  of  reference.  All  local  | 
government  functions  which  do  not  in  ; 
their  nature  require  organisation  over  the  i 
conurbation  as  a whole  have  been,  alio- : 
cated  in  our  scheme  to  the  councils  of , 
the  lower  or  maim  tier.  In  so  doing  we : 
have  had  to  face  the  problem  of  the  right 
size  for  these  most-purpose  authorities, 
which  we  suggest  should  be  called  county 
borough  councils. 

This  question  of  size  is,  of  course, 
plainly  a matter  of  opinion  and  experi- 
ence rather  than  one  which  can  bt 
determined  by  any  statistical  method.  Wc 
consider  that  a resident  population  of 
about  a quarter  of  a million  generally 
meets  the  need  both  for  effective  demo- 
cratic control  and  convenience  of 
administration.  We  wiish  most  strongly 
to  emphasise  that  this  is  not  put  forward 
as  a precise  formula  for  the  ideal 
authority.  Resident  population  is  after 
all  not  the  only  factor  to  be  .taken  inti 
account.  Any  reorganisation  on  these 
lines  should  in  our  view  be  accomplished 
with  the  minimum  possible  disturbance 
of  present  boundaries.  We  see  no 
advantage  in  carving  out  new.  mathe- 
matically equal  units  when  a satisfactory 
reform  can  be  achieved  by  amalgama- 
tions of  existing  boroughs  with  only 
minor  boundary  adjustments.  If  how- 
ever in  any  such  process  of  reorganisa- 
tion a somewhat  lower  level  of  resident 
population  was  felt  by  the  Commission 
to  be  appropriate  we  desire  to  record 
our  view  that  the  absolute  minimum 
population  for  the  support  of  -the  func- 
tions we  have  indicated  would  be 
100,000.  Indeed,  it  ds  right  that  I should 
tell  you,  Sir,  that  at  the  meeting  of  our 
Executive  when  this  memorandum  was 
agreed  they  instructed  us  to  underline 
our  clear  preference  for  the  upper  figure 
of  250,000. 

I should  like  -to  comment  in  passing 
that  our  proposals  in  this  respect  are 
bound  substantially  to  affect  all  but  one 
of  the  nine  metropolitan  boroughs 
where  our  party  is  in  a majority,  and  I 
hope  that  that  may  in  (itself  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  our  attempt 
to  look  at  the  problem  of  reform  with- 
out regard  to  internal  party  con- 
siderations. 

In  certain  instances  our  new  proposals 
represent  a change  from  the  recom- 
mendations of  our  original  memorandum 
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and  I should  like  to  make  a special 
reference  to.  each  case  where  this  is  so. 

On  housing  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  county  borough  councils 
of  the  size  we  contemplate,  possessing 
all  the  council  estates  in  their  areas, 
with  the  normal  financial  assistance  for 
•town  development  schemes  and  power 
to  build  generally  outside  Greater 
London,  will  be  able  to  deal  with  all 
but  the  most  exceptional  demands  for 
rehousing.  The  retention  by  the  Greater 
London  Authority  of  at  least  an  alloca- 
tion of  casual  vacancies  from  the  extra- 
metropolitan  estates  and  the  power  to 
develop  a new  town  or  promote  large 
scale  town  development  schemes  should 
suffice,  in  our  view,  to  provide  an  out- 
let for  overspill  from,  for  example,  any 
major  redevelopment  schemes,  new  road 
proposals  and  similar  projects.  Later 
on,  if  necessary,  I can  deal  with  the 
question  of  annual  casual  vacancies  in 
London  and  on  the  various  out-county 
estates. 

(The  second  point  is  on  education. 
Having  reconsidered  the  original  pro- 
posal that  education  might  be  divided 
between  the  two  tiers  we  are  now  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that  all  education  func- 
tions should  be  transferred  to  the  county 
boroughs.  .With  the  present  pooling 
arrangements  in  force  for  advanced  tech- 
nical education  the  management  of  a 
College  of  Advanced  Technology  by  one 
of  the  new  county  boroughs  should  be 
no  less  effective  than  it  is  in  other 
county  boroughs  in  the  country,  for 
example,  in  Bradford,  with  a population 
of  278,000;  Cardiff  with  a population 
of  250,000,  or  Salford  which  is  as  low 
as  167,000. 

Our  suggested  solution  to  the  .problem 
of  town  planning  we  venture  to  describe 
as  an  unusual  one,  and  one  which  we 
think  should  be,  and  probably  would 
have  to  be,  peculiar  to  Greater  London. 
First  of  all,  it  is  highly  desirable,  in 
our  opinion,  that  the  day  to  day  imple- 
mentation of  planning  should  be  speedy 
in  operation,  and,  since  it  has  a direct 
effect  on  the  individual  citizen,  as 
responsive  as  possible  to  the  opinions  of 
the  elected  representatives.  Secondly,  it 
is  important  that  the  authority  charged 
with  -the  work  of  planning  control  should 
have  a laTge  part  in  the  quinquennial 
review  of  the  Development  Plan  itself. 
Thirdly,  there  .is  manifestly  a need  for  the 
planning  of  the  whole  of  Greater  London 


o 'be  looked  at  in  its  entirety  by  a local 
government  body,  rather  than  this 
responsibility  falling  as  it  does  at  present 
upon  the  Minister.  To  meet  these  three 
requirements  we  have  proposed  con- 
current powers  for  the  -two  tiers  in 
respect  of  Development  Plan  revision. 
Thus  while  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
will  devolve  upon  the  county  boroughs 
the  co-ordination  of  the  interests  of 
Greater  London  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Greater  London  Authority.  We 
consider  that  this  sharing  of  responsi- 
bility should  work  satisfactorily  through 
negotiation  and  consultation  between 
these  two  tiers.  We  feel  that  alternative 
solutions  to  planning  problems  put 
forward  by  individual  county  boroughs 
may  provide  progressive  answers, 
whereas  at  present  the  solutions  for 
better  or  worse  are  likely  to  be,  in  the 
County  of  London,  those  of  one  group 
of  persons,  namely,  the  Planning  Depart- 
ment of  the  London  County  Council. 
Our  scheme,  we  feel,  offers  the  advantage 
of  variety,  without  sacrificing  cohesion. 
Where  differences  of  view  cannot  be 
resolved  .they  must  in  the  last  resort  be 
settled  by  the  Minister  when  he  approves 
the  reviews  of  the  Development  Plan. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  our  pro- 
posal which  we  think  is  likely  .to  be  of 
advantage.  If  any  general  reappraisal 
of  the  Abercrombie  Plan  were  to  be  con- 
templated in,  say,  10  years’  time  the  main 
burden  of  the  task  would  clearly  fall 
upon  .the  Greater  London  Authority 
whose  planning  staff  would  have  accumu- 
lated wide  experience  of  the  planning 
problems  of  Greater  London.  At  present 
no  single  local  government  body  exists 
which  could  be  asked  to  undertake  such 
a task. 

I now  come  to  welfare.  Originally  we 
felt  that  certain  of  the  welfare  services 
should  be  administered  centrally  owing  to 
the  uneven  distribution  of  institutional 
.premises  throughout  the  county  area.  On 
further  reflection,  however,  we  feel  that 
there  is  no  compelling  reason  why  large 
homes  for  the  aged,  homes  for  the  blind, 
special  training  establishments  for  the 
physically  handicapped  and  comparable 
institutions  should  not  be  managed  by  'the 
county  boroughs  in  whose  areas  they  are 
situated.  It  would  simply  be  necessary 
to  have  arrangements  for  boroughs  to 
share  such  facilities  and  possibly  a finan- 
cial pooling  scheme  similar  to  that  in 
operation  for  technical  education.  It  is 
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incidentally  the  Society’s  emphatic  view 
that  large  homes  for  old  people  are  obso- 
lete and  in  relation  to  them  the  arrange- 
ments to  which  I have  referred  would  be 
essentially  temporary  in  character.  Indeed, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  very 
change  to  county  borough  responsibility 
itself  would  stimulate  a new  drive  to 
found  the  large  number  of  small  homes 
for  the  aged  which  are  urgently  needed. 

As  a general  and  concluding  remark 
on  the  distribution  of  functions  I should 
like  to  stress  that  we  do  not  regard  the 
case  for  the  allocation  of  each  individual 
function  as  invariably  of  equal  weight. 
We  would  not,  for  example,  die  in  the 
last  ditch  to  defend  the  retention  of 
refuse  disposal  by  the  county  boroughs. 
We  look  upon  .that  as  substantially  a 
technical  and  administrative  matter.  We 
confess  to  being  a little  sceptical  of  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  a central 
organisation  in  'this  sphere,  and  in  any 
case  such  an  organisation  is,  at  the 
present  time,  purely  hypothetical.  The 
structure  we  envisage  is  sufficiently 
flexible  to  cover  whichever  method  is 
ultimately  considered  to  be  the  most 
efficient. 

You  will  have  seen  from  our 
memorandum  that  we  are  recommending 
indirect  election  for  the  Greater  London 
Authority.  We  are  convinced  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  arouse 
any  electoral  enthusiasm  for  such  func- 
tions as  drainage,  sewerage  and  overspill. 
Indeed,  .it  is  one  of  the  merits  of  our 
scheme  that  these  upper-tier  functions 
are  of  a kind  on  which  there  is  unlikely 
to  be  any  party  division  at  all.  Although 
we  find  ourselves  able  to  agree  in  some 
respects  with  much  of  the  evidence  of 
the  London  School  of  Economics  we 
must  maintain  that  direct  election — 
especially  on  a salaried  member  basis 
— is  thoroughly  undesirable.  Under  our 
scheme,  which  preserves  the  principle  of 
voluntary  service  to  the  community,  the 
Greater  London  Authority  would  be 
composed  of  men  and  women 
experienced  in  municipal  affairs  and 
simultaneously  engaged  on  local  govern- 
ment work  in  the  county  boroughs.  The 
Greater  London  Authority  as  we  see  it 
would  not  only  administer  an  appropriate 
and  convenient  area  but  the  public 
interest  would  be  safeguarded  by  the 
fact  that  the  members  of  the  Greater 
London  Authority  would  be  elected 
members  of  their  own  county  borough 


councils.  The  two  tiers  would  be  auto- 
matically linked  at  member  level  whereas 
at  present  dual  membership  of  the 
London  County  Council  and  of  the 
Metropolitan  borough  councils  is  very 
much  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

In  future,  therefore,  the  interest  and 
imagination  of  the  electorate  would  be 
mainly  concentrated  on  the  work  of 
county  boroughs.  We  believe  that  one 
of  the  attractions  of  this  simplification 
of  the  electoral  arrangements  would  be 
an  increased  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  local  government  by  the  public, 
and  a greater  emphasis  on  local  rather 
than  national  issues  in  municipal 
elections.  It  will  always  be  a harder 
task  in  London  to  gain  the  public  atten- 
tion local  government  should  have  than 
it  is  in  our  provincial  towns  and  cities. 
We  are  nevertheless  confident  that  our 
plan  of  reform  provides  a real  oppor- 
tunity for  overcoming  London's  particu- 
lar difficulty  in  this  regard,  and  it  is 
with  a comment  on  this  aspect  of  the 
problem  that  I should  like  to  conclude 
these  opening  observations. 

We  attach  the  greatest  importance  to 
,the  work  of  the  voluntary  elected  mem- 
ber of  a local  authority.  It  was  to  us 
quite  astonishing  that  the  evidence  of 
the  several  government  departments  con- 
cerned made  no  reference  whatever  to 
this  most  vital  feature  of  municipal  work. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  perfectly  possible 
to  organise  ,the  local  services  of  London 
or  of  any  other  community  on  a purely 
official  or  departmental  basis.  Quite 
apart  from  the  obvious  objection 
that  this  would  mean  taxation  without 
representation,  it  would  simply  not  be 
local  government  as  this  country  under- 
stands that  term. 

We  ‘have  endeavoured,  Sir,  in  prepar- 
ing this  evidence  to  avoid  being  either 
dogmatic  or  inflexible,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  have  tried  to  meet  difficulties 
without  creating  ambiguities,  or  resorting 
to  evasions,  But  on  one  fundamental 
issue  we  are  quite  uncompromising.  The 
drive,  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
gooid  citizen  who  gives  unsparingly  of 
his  time  as  a councillor  to  the  service  of 
his  home  town  are,  in  our  view,  indis- 
pensable to  any  system  of  local  govern- 
ment which  is  not  merely  an  administra- 
tive convenience  but  an  effective  expres- 
sion of  the  people’s  will. 

13244.  Thank  you  very  much,  Sir 
Percy.  Do  any  of  your  colleagues  wish 
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to  add  anything  at  this  stage? 1 

think,  if  I may  say  so,  they  would  prefer 
to  deal  with  questions  which  perhaps  >1 
may  ask  them  to  answer  from  time  to 
time. 

13245.  Certainly,  I hope  you  will  take 
it  entirely  in  your  own  way. 

I thought  I would  like  to  start  toy 
saying  this,  that  apart  from  its  /burdens 
I And  that  the  Chairmanship  of  this  Com- 
mission carries  with  it  certain  privileges. 

I have  had  the  opportunity,  which  I have 
never  had  before  and  shall  never  have 
again,  of  asking  a learned  Vice-Chan- 
cellor to  write  some  essays!  Yesterday 
I had  the  opportunity  of  being  cheeky 
to  four  /professors  simultaneously ! 
Today  I have  the  unique  opportunity  of 
cross-examining  two  leaders  of  the  Bar ! 

1 welcome  these  opportunities  with  open 
arms  and  I am  going  to  exercise  my 
privilege  to  the  utmost  this  afternoon 
and  so  will  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. Would  you  tell  us  first  of  all 
a little  bit  more  about  the  origin  and 
constitution  of  your  Society?  What  date 
was  it  formed? — -It  was  formed  in 
1894. 

13246.  Was  the  object  of  the  forma- 
tion of  this  Society  to  campaign  for  the 

creation  of  metropolitan  boroughs? 

That  was  one  of  the  objects,  and  it  was 
of  course  something  that  came  before  it 
in  its  early  days. 

13247.  I am  .going  back  to  the  begin- 
ning, you  understand,  and  no  doubt 
there  'has  been  a good  deal  of  develop- 
ment since. 1 appreciate  that.  It  was 

formed  in  1894  and  the  objects  are  set 
out  in  the  first  paragraph  of  our  first 
memorandum. 

13248.  Yes,  I read  that. But  there 

is  not  any  doubt,  thiat  the  fact  that  it  was 
formed  then  is  closely  connected  with 
the  formation  of  the  London  County 
Council  in  the  then  very  recent  past,  and 
there  is  not  any  doubt  that  the  Society 
did  work  very  definitely  and  very  ener- 
getically towards  the  creation  of  district 
councils  which,  of  course,  eventually  be- 
came the  metropolitan  borough  councils 
by  the  Act  of  1899. 

13249.  And  throughout,  I think,  the 
influence  of  your  Society  has  been  thrown 
on  the  side  of  devolving  as  much  power 
as  possible  to  what  you  call  the  lower- 
tier  authorities  rather  than  to  the  upper- 
tier  authorities. That  is  so. 


13250.  I am  not  being  critical,  it  is  a 
matter  of  history,  and  the  attitude  which 
you  are  taking  today  is  completely  in  line 
with  the  general  policy  that  the  Society 
has  followed  since  its  foundation,  is  it 
noit? That  is  absolutely  correct. 

13251.  That  being  the  case  I was  a 
little  surprised  when  I read  your  first 
memorandum  of  evidence,  which  was 
submitted  on  29th  May,  1958,  that  it  did 
not  come  down  quite  as  hard  as  I thought 
it  might  on  the  side  of  giving  large 
powers  to  the  metropolitan  boroughs  in 
some  revised  form.  Your  evidence  that 
you  are  giving  today,  taken  with  your 
supplementary  memorandum,  which  I 
think  was  received  this  month,  comes 
quite  definitely  down  in  that  direction, 
does  it  not? That  is  so. 

13252.  Now,  can  you  tell  me,  apart 
from  the  rather  general  observations  you 
have  made  in  the  second  paragraph  of 
your  supplementary  memorandum,  what 
has  influenced  your  Society  in  the  course 
of  the  time  between  May,  1958,  and 
November,  1959,  to  be  so  much  more 

definite  in  your  recommendations? 

Well,  I would  like  to  be  perfectly  frank 
here  and  say  that  the  general  view  of  a 
large  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Society  was 
that  the  original  memorandum  had  per- 
haps .been  prepared  and  submitted  at  too 
great  a speed.  It  was  thought,  I under- 
stand, that  all  written  evidence  had  to  be 
in  by  a certain  date  and  that  it  was  vital 
that  that  time  limit  should  be  regarded. 
It  was,  quite  frankly,  a desire  to  re- 
consider the  views  that  were  then 
expressed  that  brought  about  the  creation 
of  a special  sub-committee,  of  which  I 
was  the  Chairman,  which  considered  this 
original  evidence  and  in  view  of  our  re- 
thinking, the  supplementary  memoran- 
dum which  we  have  now  submitted 
emerged. 

13253.  I notice  that  the  supplementary 
memorandum  is  not  dated.  It  has  at 
the  bottom  “ Public  Hearing,  6th 
November,  1959  ” which  is  today,  but  I 
would  like  to  write  a date  on  it,  what 
would  be  the  appropriate  date  to  write? 

1 think  the  date  when  it  was 

approved  by  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  London  Municipal  Society,  which 
was  21st  October,  1959. 

13254.  Thank  you.  That  is  only  a 
matter  of  preliminary  information.  In 
your  supplementary  evidence,  and  in 
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what  you  have  said  today,  you  come 
down  quite  firmly  I think  on  the  side 
of  a Greater  London  authority  for 
approximately  the  whole  of  the  area 
which  has  been  submitted  to  us  for  re- 
view on  the  basis  of  nomination  really 
by  the  other  local  authorities.  Now  that 
would  create  the  most  tremendous  dis- 
turbance, would  it  not? It  would. 

13255.  It  would  involve  not  only  the 
disappearance  of  the  London  County 
Council  but  disappearance  of  the  Middle- 
sex County  Council.  It  would  also  in- 
volve the  splitting  of  Hertfordshire, 
Kent,  Essex  and  Surrey  into  their  metro- 
politan and  non-metropolitan  com- 
ponents, would  it  not? That  is  cer- 

tainly the  case. 

13256.  It  would  also  of  course  involve 
a tremendous  administrative  task  in  the 
transfer  to  the  county  boroughs,  as  you 
call  them — I will  come  back  to  them  in 
a moment— of  many  tasks  which  are  at 
present  performed  by  the  county  coun- 
cils. It  would  involve  the  splitting  up  of 
the  London  County  Council  educational 
system  into  a large  number  of  separate 
systems  operated  and  controlled  by  the 
county  boroughs,  and  the  same  applies 
to  many  other  services.  Really,  it  in- 
volves a radical  departure  from  the  pre- 
sent procedure  whereby  the  county  coun- 
cils are  directly  elected.  All  those  things 
are  major  upheavals  in  the  system  as  we 
know  it  today,  not  only  in  principle  but 
in  the  actual  administration  of  many 
services.  I will  accept  immediately  that 
you  have  expressed  very  strong  reasons 
why  that  upheaval  is  desirable  but  I 
question  whether  those  reasons  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  indicate  why  such  an  up- 
heaval is  necessary.  Would  you  address 
your  mind  to  the  point  what  is  the 
advantage  to  be  obtained  from  this 
upheaval  so  great  as  to  justify  it, 

and  if  so,  why? May  I begin  by 

dealing  with  one  difficulty  which  we 
felt  when  we  began  to  consider 
this  matter,  but  it  has  been  a 
difficulty  which  we  felt  we  could  to 
some  extent  ignore?  The  London  Muni- 
cipal Society  is,  of  course,  solely  con- 
cerned with  the  existing  London  County 
Council  area.  We  are  concerned  with 
that  council  and  with  the  metropolitan 
borough  councils  and  we  have  no  interest 
and  no  representation  from  any  part  of 
the  Greater  London  area. 

13257.  Does  not  your  Society  cover 
Middlesex? No.  Sir. 


1 

13258.  Only  London? Yes,  only  I 

the  London  County  Council  area ; so  1 
that  when  we  speak  of  any  other  part  of  : 
the  Greater  London  area  we  feel  that  we  s 
should  do  so  perhaps  with  bated  breath  1 
and  some  diffidence.  Nevertheless,  we  j 
do  feel  that  the  answer  to  the  problem  j 
which  the  Commission  has  been  asked 
to  consider  and  advise  upon  is  one  that 
does  depend  upon  a removal  of  the 
existing  boundaries  that  confine  the 
metropolitan  boroughs  to  the  London 
County  Council  area. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  government 
of  London  by  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil at  the  moment  is  such  as  to  make  it 
very  undemocratic.  The  area  is  too  big 
for  one  body  with  the  result  that  the 
contact  between  the  elected  member  and 
the  electorate,  and  the  ability  of  the 
elected  member  to  know  about  Lhe 
responsibilities  which  he  possesses  as  an 
elected  councillor,  are  such  that  he 
cannot  be  properly  carrying  out  his 
function.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
memorandum  that  at  the  moment 
the  elected  councillor  to  the  London 
County  Council  represents  25,000  people, 
and  it  is  a fact,  as  any  member 
of  the  London  County  Council  will 
tell  you,  that  the  agenda  which  the 
various  committees  have  to  consider  are 
generally  so  vast  and  are  accompanied  j 
by  such  masses  of  material  and  Informs- 
tion  that  for  an  ordinary  person  with  j 
nothing  else  to  do  it  would  be  an  impos-  j 
sible  feat  to  understand  and  when  voting 
to  know  really  what  they  were  voting 
about. 

I do  not  want  to  elaborate  too  much, 
or  to  give  examples,  but  the  London 
County  Council  area,  in  our  opinion,  is 
so  vast,  its  local . government  functions 
are  so  varied  and  tend  to  increase,  that 
less  and  less  does  the  individual  coun- 
cillor have  any  real  knowledge  of  what  ; 
he  is  doing,  and  it  becomes  more  and  ; 
more  a matter  of  control  by  the  officers.  ! 
It  is  no  part  of  this  Society’s  case  To 
criticise  the  officers — we  do  nothing 
of  that  kind' — but  we  do  feel  that 
more  and  more  the  councillors  as 
such  are  having  less  control.  That  is 
why  we  consider  there  must  bo  a change, 
and  we  feel  that  the  essential  method  of 
bringing  about  that  change  is  to  divert 
the  functions,  as  many  as  possible,  from 
the  London  County  Council  to  the  ; 
metropolitan  borough  councils.  That 
was  our  first  approach  to  the  problem. 
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Is  it  possible  in  the  London  Counity 
Council  area  to  do  that?  We  have  in 
mind,  of  course,  the  fact  that  in  so 
doing  you  would  have  a cure  to  the 
problem  of  knowledge  and  ability  to 
understand  the  problems  that  come  be- 
fore the  council,  and  I think  too  it  is 
fair  'to  say  ithat  if  'the  borough  councils 
were  given  greater  authority,  greater  in- 
dependence, it  would  attract  .a  higher 
standard  of  councillor  tto*  their  bodies. 

It  is  obvious  though  that  you  cannot 
divert  'to  the  •metropolitan  boroughs  in 
their  present  size,  in  most  cases,  all  the 
functions  which  we  consider  should  be 
dealt  with  by  'the  local  authority  of  the 
lower  tier  and,  therefore,  this  involves 
an  amalgamation  of  existing  boroughs 
to  bring  them  to  the  size  of  population 
and  area  which  permits  of  efficient  and 
convenient  administration  of  these  func- 
tions. There  are  one  or  two  cases — 
Wandsworth  is  of  course  an  example 
— where  the  population  is  in  excess 
of  our  suggested  figure  of  250,000, 
but  in  most  of  the  either  cases  'there 
would  have  to  be  an  amalgamation. 

Thait  seemed  .to  us  to  be  only  a partial 
answer  to  the  problem  and,  as  the 
Commission  'was  charged  with  'the  re- 
sponsibility of  considering  not  merely  .the 
London  County  Council  'area  but  the 
Greater  London  area,  with  parts  of  the 
adjoining  counties,  if  the  terms  of 
reference  were  put  forward  realistically 
the  opportunity  presented  itself  of  'pro- 
ducing a scheme  which  'in  fact  enveloped 
the  whole  of  'the  Greater  London  area. 
So  'there  would  be,  I admit,  a breaking 
down  of  a great  .many  existing  barriers, 
and  none  of  us  is  unaware  of  the  tre- 
mendous upheaval  'that  all  that  would 
cause,  bu't  we  feel  that  .the  way  in  which 
local  government  in  London  is  progress- 
ing at  the  moment  deserves  strong  and 
drastic  measures  even  at  the  risk  of  caus- 
ing upheaval  because  we  feel  .that  in  the 
long  run  the  situation  will  be  improved. 

It  may  be  we  are  wrong  dn  thinking  of 
the  whole  Greater  London  area.  After 
all,  there  are  so  many  Londons.  One 
talks  of  .London  and  means  so  many 
different  things.  But  we  do  feel  .that  ithe 
most  efficient  and  'the  most  convenient 
method  of  governing  the  greater  part,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  Greater  London  area 
is  to  go  outside  the  existing  London 
County  Council  area  and  divide  .the  dis- 
trict eventually  decided  upon,  into  county 


borough  areas.  I do  not  know  whether 
I have  covered  all  the  points. 

13259.  You  have  certainly  covered  the 
points,  but  I wonder  whether,  even  so, 
may  I put  it  this  way,  you  realise  what 
you  are  up  against  in  making,  such  a 
proposition.  It  is  perfectly  evident . to 
us  that  on  this  main  matter  the  opinion 
in  London  divides  on  .party  lines,  but 
in  the  counties  outside  London  that  is 
not  the  case.  In  Surrey  for  example, 
there  is  virtually  unanimity  between  the 
district  council  and  the  county  council 
that  the  present  system  .is  a good  system 
and  i.t  works  and  should  continue,  and 
■that  it  really  has  not  anything  very  much 
to  do  with  London.  In  Surrey  there  is 
no  division  on  party  lines  at  all.  In 
Essex  there  is  more  criticism,  shall  we 
say,  of  the  county  by  ithe  county  dis- 
tricts, and  of  ithe  counity  districts  by  the 
county,  .than  in  Surrey,  but  'they  are  quite 
united  again,  quite  irrespective  of  party, 

.in  believing  that  there  ought  to  be  certain 
modifications  .greater  (than  .those  asked 
■for  in  Surrey.  In  Kent  the  division  is 
not  at  all  on  party  lines  again  and  there 
is  a sort  of  intermediate  position  between 
Surrey  and  Essex.  In  Middlesex  there  is 
very  strong  criticism,  as  you  know,  from 
a great  many  authorities,  of  the  county 
council,  but  again  it  is  not  on  party  lines 
at  all.  You  get  boroughs  which  have 
been  controlled  by  one  party  from  time 
immemorial  and  boroughs  controlled  by 
another  party  from  time  immemorial 
united  in  their  attitude,  in  fact  they  have 
put  up  joint  cases.  Now  your  proposal 
in  regard  .to  a Greater  London  authority 
cuts  violently  across  the  views  of  the 
county  councils  and  the  county  districts, 
irrespective  of  party,  in  all  the  counties 
other  than  the  County  of  London.  So 
that  not  only  do  you  have  to  face,  as 
I see  it,  a great  administrative  upheaval 
if  you  carry  out  your  proposal  but  you 
really  do  face  quite  a political  upheaval 
as  well.  While  I accept  your  view  that 
you  said  you  are  not  looking  at  ithis 
from  the  point  of  view  of  political  advan- 
tage, which  I take  to  be  electoral 
advantage,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
are  a great  many  people  who  are  so 
that  you  have  .the  political  upheaval  as 
well  as  the  administrative  upheaval  to 
take  into  account  when  you  consider 
these  proposals.  t , 

If  you  add  all  those  things  together,  ao 
you  not  think  you  have  to  prove  some- 
thing rather  more  than  desirability  or 
academic  convenience?  Have  you  not 
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to  go  almost  as  far  as  to  prove  it  is  a 
vital  necessity  to  London  to  carry  this 
scheme  out  if  you  are  going  to  outweigh 
the  other  factors  that  I have  very  shortly 

mentioned  to  you? 1 would  like  to 

ask  Mi.  Roots  to  express  a view  on  this 
but  before  I do  so  may  I make  one 
point,  and  I am  certainly  not  in  any 
sense  trying  to  make  a party  point ; this 
would  be  the  very  worst  audience  to  try 
to  do  that  to.  I would  like  to  say  that 
the  Minority  Party  on  the  London 
County  Council  regret  the  fact  that 
so  much  of  what  is  done  in  that  body 
has  to  be  done  on  party  lines  as  in 
the  neighbouring  counties  that  is  not 
the  case.  I do  not  want  to  enlarge 
upon  that  but  that  is  a view  that  we 
do  hold  very  strongly  and  that  _ is 
why,  as  I say,  we  view  the  necessity 
of  keeping  to  non-party  matters,  if  pos- 
sible, those  functions  which  we  feel 
should  lbe  left  by  way  of  necessity  to 
the  top-tier  authority.  I would  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Roots  to  express  his  views  on 
.that. 

13260.  You  do  appreciate  the  point  I 
.am  putting  to  you?  It  is  a very  real 

difficulty. Yes. — Mr.  Roots : Going 

back  to  the  original  question,  as  far  as 
the  present  London  County  Council  area 
is  concerned  I would  represent  that  such 
ujiheava.1  as  would  ibe  caused  is  a neces- 
sity. That  is  the  first  part  of  the  question. 

Then  considering  the  second  upheaval 
of  the  outer  areas  concerned ; I think 
from  our  point  of  view  ,1  would  regard 
it  in  this  way,  that  to  some  extent  it  is 
ouitside  our  particular  ambit  beoause, 
naturally,  we  do  not  represent  those 
authorities.  I would  have  thought  that 
a considerable  amount  turned  on  rather 
wider  evidence,  suoh  as  the  departmental 
evidence,  which  you  may  have  had  in 
connection  with  planning  or  roads,  and 
those  functions. 

A particular  point  I woul  d like  to  make 
is  that  when  judging  the  attitude  of  the 
focal  authorities  who  would  be  affected, 
that  is  to  say,  the  district  councils  _ or 
borough  councils,  I do  think  it  is  vital 
that  they  should  appreciate  two  things ; 
first  of  all,  that  they  would  not  'be 
brought  under  anything  approaching  the 
present  London  County  Council,  because 
I think  that  as  between  two  county 
councils  there  probably  is  a feeling  that 
someone  in  the  Surrey  area  would  prefer 
Surrey  County  Council  to  London 
County  Council  if  only  on  the  basis  of 
“the  Devil  he  knows”.  I think  that  is 
vital. 


13261.  I would  say  they  regard  the 
Surrey  County  Council  almost  as  angelic 
rather  than  diabolical! — * — That  may  be 
so,  but  the  second  point  on  that  is  litis,  \ 
whether  they  appreciate  that  in  fact  they  . 
themselves  would  be  in  effect  virtually  : 
an  autonomous  authority.  They  would  I 
have  county  borough  status  to  all 
intents  and  purposes.  I would  have  ( 
thought  from  people  I have  talked  to 
that  it  has  been  difficult,  for  them,  I 
will  call  them  provincial  local  authorities,  . 
to  judge  it  in  that  light.  I think  many  ; 
have  thought  they  would  be  coming  ; 
under  the  .London  County  Council,  and  | 
imagining  something  like  what  exists  at  ; 
the  moment  and,  of  course,  that  is  not  j 
our  proposal  at  all. 

13262.  if  do  not  think  that  is  the  : 
attitude.  I (think  most  of  the  county 
districts  in  Surrey  do  not  want  greatness  j 
to  be  thrust  upon  them  at  all ! That  is  j 
one  of  .the  things  one  has  to  overcome.  > 
is  it  not? — —Yes.  I do  not  think  one 
can  really  oarry  it  further  from  our 
point  of  view. — Sir  Percy  Rugg:  There  ij 
one  further  comment.  ,Tt  is  always 
difficult,  I think,  when  one  is  dealing 
with  practical  .problems,  to  concentrate 
too  much  upon  what  is  perhaps 
intangible,  but  I do  think  it  is  important 
to  ask  .ourselves  this  question:  do  we 
really  look  upon  effective  democratic 
control  of  an  area  as  an  important  and 
integral  .part  of  local  government,  because  j. 
if  we  do  look  upon  .that  as  necessary 
and  vital,  .then,  in  our  .opinion,  as  that 
democratic  control  is  being  lost,  thut_  in 
itself  creates  the  necessity  for  the  vital 
change  that  we  are  recommending  and 
would  justify  the  upheaval  (that  it  would 
cause,  and  none  of  us  has  any  doubt 
about  the  size  of  that  upheaval.  We  do 
feel  that  if  local  government  .is  to  be 
local  government  and  to  be  preserved  as 
such  then  that  is  (itself  the  necessity 
which  we  put  forward  as  being  (tie  reason  ; 
for  this  proposal. 

13263.  I am  still  following  up  (his  : 
question  of  necessity.  Let  me  try  and 
test  it  in  this  way  which  I think  is  a 
fair  way.  Supposing  it  was  found  to  j 
be  impracticable  to  set  up  a.  Greater  j 
London  authority  of  the  kind  you  | 
advocate  but  that  it  was  felt  that  there  ( 
was  a case  for  .reallocating  the  various  I 
functions  of  local  government  as  between  j 
the  London  County  Council  on  the  one  t 
hand  and  toe  extended  moliroptylitan 
boroughs  on  the  other ; would  you  say  j 
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there  was  still  a case  on  grounds . of 
political  principle  really,  uang  political 
in  its  widest  sense,  for  dealing  with  the 

County  of  London  by  itself? 1 think 

there  is  a case  for  that  and  we  only  put 
forward  the  suggestion  which  envelops 
the  greater  area  because  we  felt  that  that 
was  the  more  efficient  way  of  approach- 
ing the  problem,  hut  if  it  should  tae  the 
view  of  the  Commission  that 

13264.  Let  me  say  that  we  have  no 
view. ‘I  was  perhaps  speaking  pro- 

phetically! If  it  be  the  view  eventually 
that  the  matter  be  confined  to  the 
London  area  and  that  there  should  be 
no  adjustment  of  the  actual  London 
County  Council  boundary  then  we  still 
feel  that  there  is  just  the  same  necessity 
for  the  change  that  we  propose.  We  feel 
that  that  itself  would  justify  the  creation 
of  county  borough  councils  and  the 
transfer  of  the  functions  from  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  to  the  county 
borough  councils  which  would  take  its 
place.  In  other  words,  we  do  recom- 
mend quite  definitely  the  abolition  of  the 
London  County  Council,  the  creation  of 
an  appropriate  number  of  county 
borough  councils,  and  a top-tier 
authority  which  would  deal  with  the 
functions  which  we  feel  should  be  dealt 
with  on  a regional  basis.  We  feel  that 
-that  is  perhaps  only  part  of  the  solution 
to  the  problem  of  the  local  government 
of  Greater  London  but  if  we  are  to  deal 
with  the  London  County  Council  area 
alone  then  that  is  still  the  solution  which 
we  would  put  forward  for  that  area. 

13265.  Let  us  just  test  that  in  one  or 
.two  ways  to  see  what  the  consequences 
would  be.  I do  not  want  to  get  down 
to  the  individual  services,  we  will  deal 
with  them  separately,  but  taking  one  or 
two  illustrations,  consider  education,  for 
example.  Education  in  regard  to  the 
County  of  London  has  been  one  unified 
service  now  for  the  best  part  of  one 
hundred  years,  first  of  all  under  the 
London  School  Board  and  subsequently, 
since  1904  I think,  under  the  London 
County  Council.  It  is  true  there  is  a 
divisional  form  of  administration  tout 
it  is  all  directly  the  responsibility  of  the 
London  County  Council,  and  that  has 
gone  for  primary  schools,  secondary 
schools  and  what  we  term  further  educa- 
tion. That  is  something  which,  as  I say, 
has  existed  as  a unity  for  about  one 
hundred  years.  Under  your  scheme,  I 
take  it,  there  would  be  about  15  to  20 


county  boroughs  in  the  County  of 
London,  or  thereabouts — you  have  3^- 
miillion  and  a quarter  of  a million  into 
3-i  is  about  14  or  15,  is  it  not? Yes. 

13266.  You  would  be  prepared  to 
stand  up,  would  you,  for  the  view  that 
ito  split  education  as  it  has  been  in 
London  for  the  last  one  hundred  years 
into  the  responsibility  of  15  different 
authorities  would  be  a right  and  proper 

thing  to  do? 1 would.  I would  say 

that  the  very  fact  that  a system  has  con- 
tinued for  one  hundred  years  is  in  itself 
ground  for  revising  it. 

13267.  I realise  that  life  is  topsy- 
turvey  in  London,  The  Conservatives 

are  the  revolutionaries  now? 1 

appreciate  that,  but  I do  still  feel  that  the 
trouble  with  .the  education  system  in 
London,  and  I am  not  decrying  it  neces- 
sarily as  such,  but  the  trouble  is,  I think, 
it  has  not  moved  with  the  times. 

You  have  referred  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  nine  educational  divisions  in 
■the  London  County  Council  and  although 
they  come  under  the  same  Chief  Educa- 
tion Officer  they  are  very  much 
independent  in  their  control  and  man- 
agement. But  the  problem  seems  to  me 
to  be  really  this ; why  should  it  not  be 
possible  to  deal  with  education  in  a 
county  borough  council  district  _ in 
London  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  it  is 
done  in  the  many  other  county  borough 
areas  up  and  down  the  country?  It 
works  there,  and  while  I admit  that  there 
are  no  criticisms  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education  of  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil education  that,  if  I may  say  so,  and 
perhaps  I am  being  rather  bold  in  saying 
it,  is  in  a sense  one  of  the  .things  that 
rather  worries  us.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Ministry  officials  like  dealing  with  the 
London  County  Council  education 
officials  because  .they  are  dealing  with  a 
very  large  area,  they  are  efficient,  they 
know  their  job,  and  there  have  been 
close  and  frequent  contacts  between  the 
two  sets  of  officers,  and  it  is  convenient. 
That  is  bonne  out,  I think,  in  the  views 
which  the  Ministry  of  Education  ex- 
pressed in  their  evidence  to  this  Com- 
mission. However,  the  tendency  is  ah 
the  time  for  ithe  elected  councillor  to 
.become  less  .and  less  in  touch  with  the 
day  to  day  educational  .problems  m 
London.  If  I may  give  a .personal 
example  of  what  I mean.  I am  on  the 
Schools  Planning  Sub-committee  of  the 
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London  County  Council  Education  Com- 
mittee. The  sub-committee  consists  of 
eight  persons  and  we  are  responsible 
for  all  the  school  buildings,  school 
repairs,  school  furnishings,  and  we  deal 
with  all  the  thousands  of  schools  that 
aTe  in  existence  in  the  London  area. 
When  .matters  come  before  us  for  con- 
sideration detailed  comments  and  dis- 
cussion take  place  about  'those  schools 
which  are  individually  known  to  one  or 
other  of  those  eight  members  of  that 
sub-committee.  If  they  are  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  areas  where  ithe  other 
schools  are  concerned  the  fact  I think 
has  to  be  faced  that  the  consideration 
is  'less  detailed  and  less  effective.  Now 
it  does  seem  to'  me  'that  if  you  have  an 
organisation  'that  works  on  that  basis 
the  natural  tendency  is  to  leave  more 
and  more  to  the  officers,  and  however 
efficient  .they  may  be,  and  however  loyal 
to  the  educational  service  they  may  be 
you  are  losing  what  is  after  all,  we  sub- 
mit, the  fundamental  .purpose  of  local 
government. 

Now  why  cannot  the  local  county 
boroughs  in  London,  as  we  suggest,  be 
just  as  effective  and  just  as  successful  as 
the  county  borough  councils  in  other 
parts  of  the  country?  That  is  our 
submission. 

It  is  .terribly  difficult  when  consider- 
ing this  problem  to  get  out  of  one’s  mind 
that  there  are  at  -the  moment  28  metro- 
politan .borough  councils  of  different 
sizes  and  with  .different  populations.  It 
is  so  easy  to  .think  of  what  could  Chelsea 
do,  or  what  could  Holborn  do  with  its 
educational  problems,  but  .that  question 
will  not  arise  because  in  out  scheme 
there  will  not  be  any  question  of  a body 
or  an  area  as  small  .as  either  Chelsea 
or  Holborn  having  a.n  educational 
problem. 

.We  still  feel  that  the  figure  of  a quarter 
of  a million,  which  we  have  suggested,  is 
a rough  and  ready  guide  ito  the  type  of 
area  without  in  fact  splitting  up  .indi- 
vidual boroughs.  We  feel  'there  is  a 
loyalty  to  a -borough  and  it  would  be  .a 
mistake  .to  take  part  of  one  borough 
and  .put  it  into  another  area.  If  you 
join  .the  whole  of  the  existing  boroughs 
you  maintain  a degree  of  loyalty  which 
we  think  is  important  but  we  have  to 
consider  this,  if  I may  say  iso  with  the 
greatest  possible  respect,  on  the  basis  of 
the  larger  areas  which  we  visualise  and 


not  through  -the  eyes  of  the  in-  1 
dividual  borough  councils  as  -they  exist  \ 
today.  We  see  no  reason  why  .the  whole 
educational  system  should  not  'be  dealt 
with  by  those  'bodies. 

13268.  I a.m  allowing  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  'the  size  of  the  boroughs  under 
your  scheme  but  even  making  that 
allowance  are  you  not  liable  to  run  up 
against  quite  severe  boundary  prob-  ; 
lems?  I concede  .that  for  the  most  pan 
the  existing  metropolitan  boroughs,  and 
the  larger  ones  you  contemplate,  would 
probably  be  self-contained  so  far  at 
primary  schools  are  concerned  but  have 
you  not  got  to  face  this  faetthat  the 
siting  of  the  schools  has  entirely  dis- 
regarded borough  boundaries  at  the 
present  time  and  in  the  past?  If  you  were 
to  split  up  the  responsibility  in  the  way 
you  propose  presumably  each  of  the 
new  boroughs  would  have  to  take  over 
some  of  the  schools  and  be  responsible 
for  them  and  others  would  have  to  take 
over  others  and  be  responsible  for  them 
but  at  the  present  time,  subject  to  avail 
ability  of  places,  any  child,  as  I under- 
stand it,  in  the  County  of  London  can 
go  to  any  school. Yes. 

13269.  Without  any  question  of  finan- 
cial arrangements,  or  accounting  or  free 
trade,  or  anything  of  that  kind  between 
one  authority  and  another.  If  you  were 
to  split  the  existing  secondary  schools- 
I am  taking  those  at  the  moment--- into 
15  or  more  separate  authorities,  would 
you  not  create  very  great  difficulties 
about  the  movement  of  children,  parents' 
choice,  accounting,  whether  you  had  to 
have  vouchers,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing?  Has  not  all  that  got  to  be  set 
against  the  political  theory  which  yoa 

have  in  mind? 1 do  not  sec  any 

reason  why  it  should  in  fact  be  necessary 
to  lay  down  a hard  and  fast  rule  that  a 
child  has  to  be  educated  in  one  or  other 
of  the  schools  actually  situated  in  the 
county  borough  district  in  which  he  lives. 
At  the  moment,  as  you  have  said, 
children  do  often  go  to  schools  outside 
the  district  in  which  they  live,  even  out- 
side the  borough  in  which  they  live,  and 
I cannot  see  any  reason  why  that  should 
not  continue. 

13270.  May  I suggest,  Sir  Percy,  that 
perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  do 
not  see  that  problem  is  that  you  have 
never  had  it  m the  County  of  London, 
If  you  had  seen  education  officers  from 
other  areas  outside  London,  as  we  have, 
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you  would  realise  what  an  extremely 
difficult  task  it  is  when  you  have  an 
administrative  boundary  between  two 
schools  to  ensure  that  parents  do  get 
their  freedom  of  choice,  and  even  when 
that  free  trade  is  achieved  it  involves  a 
vast  amount  of  administrative  labour  to 
keep  an  account  between  the  two  authori- 
ties. You  must  not  overlook  that  fact. 
You  have  not  had  it  in  the  County  of 

London. It  does  not  apply  in  London 

at  all  even  between  the  nine  divisions. 

13271.  No,  it  does  not. 1 appreciate 

that.  But  if  you  do  have,  as  I imagine 
there  will  be,  any  form  of  rate  equalisa- 
tion arrangement  between  the  various 
bodies  that  make  up  the  finally  agreed 
area  I should  have  thought  that  the 
items  of  expenditure  on  education  such 
as  you  have  mentioned  would  be  capable 
of  being  dealt  with  quite  as  easily  under 
that  general  basis  without  the  necessity 
of  having  to  go  into  this  question  of 
accounting  between  different  schools  and 
different  boundaries.  That,  I agree,  will 
produce  a great  deal  of  extra  work  of 
accounts,  and  so  on,  but  I should  have 
thought  it  might  have  been  possible  to 
have  dealt  with  it  on  the  general  rate 
equalisation  basis. 

13272.  That  has  not  proved  to  be  the 
case  elsewhere. 

One  general  point,  one  of  pure 
terminology.  It  is  rather  confusing,  is  it 
not,  to  speak  of  your  proposed  first-tier 
authorities  as  county  boroughs.  _ They 
would  not  be  county  boroughs  in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  term,  would  they, 
because  some  of  the  functions  would  still 
be  retained  by  the  Greater  London 
Authority  as  though  it  were  a county? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  call  them  most- 
purpose  boroughs  and  avoid  the  con- 
fusion in  the  terminology? Mr, 

Roots : I should  have  thought,  to  be 
absolutely  accurate,  you  could  borrow 
a term  and  call  them  metropolitan 
county  borough  councils.  I think  we 
had  envisaged  that  most  of  the  func- 
tions of  what  we  call  the  Greater  London 
Authority  would  be  of  a co-ordinating 
nature.  I quite  agree  they  are  absolutely 
accurately  described  as  most-purpose,  but 
by  calling  them  county  borough  councils 
I think  we  tended  ,to  label  them  with 
the  nearest  label  which  everybody 
recognised. — Sir  Percy  Rugg : And  it  is 
tied  up  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  recom- 
mend any  direct  election  to  the  upper 
tier. 


13273.  I fully  appreciate  that*  yes. 

My  final  general  point  arises  out  of 
that.  With  some  of  your  proposed  func- 
tions for  the  Greater  London  Authority 
you  are  suggesting  that  the  executive 
authority  and  power  should  be  vested 
in  the  Greater  London  Authority  as,  for 
example,  main  drainage,  _ sewerage  and 
sewage  disposal,  fire  service,  ambulance 
service,  river  tunnels  and  bridges, 
prevention  of  river  pollution,  and  so  on, 
and  with  all  those  activities  _ you  are 
suggesting  that  the  main  authority  should 
be  the  Greater  London  Authority  and 
should  be  responsible  for  both  planning 

and  execution. Yes. 

1 3274.  When  you  consider  overall 
planning  proposals  and  things  of  that 
kind  you  are  looking  at  it  from  a rather 
different  point  of  view,  are  you  not? 
You  are  suggesting  that  the  Greater 
London  Authority  should  be  responsible 
for  general  policy  and  overall  planning 
but  the  execution  of  the  works  necessary 
to  deal  with  the  consequences  of  that 
planning  would  fall  upon  the  other 
authority,  the  county  boroughs,  or  what- 
ever you  call  them,  that  is  correct,  is  it 
not? Yes. 

13275.  Do  you  think  there  is  a weak- 
ness there?  Is  there  not  always  a 
weakness  when  you  have  one  authority 
responsible  for  overall  planning  and 
another  authority  responsible  for  execu- 
tion?  Mr.  Roots : There  is  a danger 

of  weakness  but  I should  have  thought 
that  the  fact  that  the  overall  authority 
assisted  really  at  a tier  below  the 
Ministry,  in  selecting  suitable  sites  for 
an  out-county  estate,  and  saying  to  the 
individual  boroughs:  “You  should 

direct  your  attention  to  Aylesbury,  and 
you  to  Maidstone  ”,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  I should  not  have  thought  would 
in  practice  result  in  any  considerable' 
difficulty. 

13276.  It  is  very  different  from  the 
present  system.  At  the  moment  if  the 
London  County  Council  as  planning 
authority  decides  on  a scheme  of  slum 
clearance  or  reconstruction  it  puts  that 
into  the  plan,  the  London  County 
Council  knows  that  it  and  nobody 
else  is  responsible  for  providing  houses 
for  the  people  who  are  displaced,  so 
in  that  sense  planning  is  tempered 
by  the  knowledge  that  it  has  a 
practical  responsibility  to  take  . the 
consequences  of  planning.  Would  it  be 
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quite  the  same  if  the  planning  authority 
were  able  to  say : “ We  will  shift  a 
quarter  of  a million  people  in  the  next 
five  years.  They  will  all  have  to 
go  beyond  the  Green  Belt,  and 
that  is  that,  and  we  will  leave  it  to 
somebody  else  to  look  after  the  housing 
of  them  ”?  Would  it  be  quite  the  same 

thing? 1 foresee  a considerable 

improvement,  at  any  rate  in  one  respect, 
because,  of  course,  the  slum  clearance 
would  not  rest  solely,  and  I do  not  think 
should,  with  the  London  County  Council. 
At  the  moment  if  a borough  seeks  to 
carry  out  slum  clearance,  or  is  anxious 
to  carry  out  slum  clearance  proposals, 
on  the  present  system  the  London  County 
Council  in  effect  can  'block  that  by 
refusing  to  give  any  kind  of  allocation 
of  fiheir  out-county  or  in-oounty  housing, 
and  .the  borough  council  that  wants  to 
do  the  work  at  the  moment  is  in  'the 
gravest  possible  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
the  overspill  problem  of  'their  particular 
borough,  and  that  has  in  fact  happened 
as  the  Kensington  Borough  Council  told 
the  Commission  some  months  ago. 

I -would  suggest  in  many  respects  it 
would  he  o-f  -considerable  assistance  be- 
cause the  London  County  Council  have 
got  to  the  point  where  the  out-county 
estates  that  they  want  to  develop  are 
usually  inevitably  of  a very  large  size 
and  certainly  dn  many  cases  appear  to 
be  rather  unwelcome.  -I  think  there 
■might  be  considerable  advantages  in  an 
individual  borough  being  linked  with 
one  or  more  towns  or  boroughs,  take 
for  example  Hampstead  with  Aylesbury, 
if  you  like,  and  the  problem  of  housing 
the  overspill,  and  integrating  it  with  the 
borough  -to  which  it  is  going,  .1  would 
have  thought,  would  have  been  a great 
deal  easier,  rather  than  having  a big 
London  County  Council  estate  virtually 
dumped  on  them,  which  at  the  moment 
appears  to  give  rise  to  difficulty  -in  the 
majority  of  oases. 

13277.  Do  you  contemplate  then  -that 
both  the  Greater  London  Authority  and 
the  county  boroughs  in  the  sense  that 
we  have  defined  them  should  have  power 
to  build  extra-metropolitan  estates  and 

go  in  for  new  town  development? 

Yes,  I do  not  see  why  not. 

13278.  You  might  get  the  Greater 
London  Authority  and  each  of  the  counity 
authorities  competing  for  sites  outside 
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London. Not  jf  the  Greater  London 

Authority  had  planned  the  areas. 

13279.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Could  I just  ! 
pursue  this  question  of  overspill?  As 
I understand  the  .position  from  now  on- 
wards  it  is  that  overspill  from  London 
will  have  to  go  quite  a long  way  from 
London,  and  the  policy  of  oult-county 
estates  by  the  London  County  Council 
round  the  periphery  is  to  all  intents  and 
(purposes  at  an  end,  and  therefore  this 
overspill  will  take  iplace  at  places  like 
Aylesbury,  Swindon,  and  Huntingdon, 
and  so  on.  I (had  rather  thought  ns  a 
matter  of  fact  .that  the  normal  arrange- 
iment  would  toe  that  it  was  the  importing 
authority  who  would  be  providing  and 
owning  the  houses,  not  that  the  London 
County  or  the  metropolitan  borough 
would  (actually  own  houses  in  these 

overspill  areas. il  would  certainly 

wish  that  overwhelmingly.  I regard  it 
as  of  the  greatest  possible  importance. 

13280.  Yes.  Therefore  what  the 
London  authority — say  that  for  the 
moment — would  have  to  do  would  be 
to  promote  the  movement  from  within 
London,  somehow  to  facilitate  arrange- 
ments for  industry  where  the  (people 
would  toe  employed,  and  no  doubt 
under  the  customary  partnership 
arrangement  to  make  some  financial 
contribution  towards  the  cost  of  the 
scheme.  The  point  of  your  suggestion 
that  the  individual  boroughs  should  da 
this  which  toothers  me  is  this,  that  if 
an  industry  should  move  from  London  : 
to  Swindon  it  will  no  doubt  want  lo 
take  as  many  of  its  own  employees  with 
it  as  are  willing  to  go.  It  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  those  employees  will  be 
tidily  housed  .in  one  of  the  existing 
(boroughs.  Indeed  they  are  likely  to  be 
housed  all  over  London  and  all  over  the 
suburbs.  How  are  you  going  to  interest 
one  borough  in  'the  movement  when  the 
people  who  go  there  will  toe  coming  from 

all  over  London? Dealing  with  that 

An  two  halves,  with  a particular  town 
in  the  country  and  ia  particular  industry, 

I would  have  thought  that  it  was  prob- 
able that  a substantial  number  of  workers 
would  be  moved  with  the  particular 
industry.  I realise  that  with  a factory 
just  on  the  boundary  that  need  not  j 
necessarily  follow,  but  again  I should 
have  thought  that  it  was  a mailer  ot 
administrative  co-ordination  which  would 
benefit  by  the  overall  authority  having  a 
part  to  play,  and  I do  not  think  one  is  ! 
ever  going  to  arrive  at  a completely  tidy  i 
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arrangement,  because  even  the  present 
London  Courtly  Council  does  not  have 
a completely  tidy  arrangement. 

13281.  No,  that  is  one  of  the  argu- 
ments often  adduced  for  a London 
regional  authority  to  deal  with  this, 
because  even  taking  such  a big  area  as 
the  London  County  Council  when  they 
move  an  industry  it  has  been  found  from 
experience  that  quite  a proportion  of 
people  who  go  with  the  industry  are 
.people  at  present  housed  outside  the 
London  County  (jouncil  area,  indeed  it 
is  inevitable.  My  point  is  that  this 
would  be  magnified  when  you  have  split 
London  up  into  ten  or  a dozen  boroughs. 

. The  borough  could  not  do  it  alone. 

Whether  you  have  a regional  authority 
or  a greater  London  authority  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  I entirely  agree  you 
must  have  some  large  authority,  but 
given  that  I should  have  thought  that  the 
spur  of  the  individual  boroughs  trying  to 
solve  their  overspill  problems  in  co- 
ordination with  that  higher  authority 
might,  and  I think  would,  prove  more 
effective  than  the  present  system  of  the 
London  County  Council  trying  to  do  it 
just  as  one  whole,  where  again,  without 
wishing  to  appear  to  attack  them  or  any- 
thing, their  efforts  do  not  appear  so  far 
to  have  been  wholly  satisfactory  and  the 
problem  is  not  one  which  they  have  been 
able  to  solve  entirely. 

13282.  You  would  expect,  I suppose, 
the  co-ordinating  authority  to  do  what  I 
might  call  the  general  look  round  the 
country  to  find  the  sort  of  places  that 
would  be  likely  to  play  with  London. 

Yes,  they  are  so  closely  Jinked  with 

the  Ministry  nowadays,  the  Ministry  is 
obviously  spreading  the  region — yes,  I 
would. 

13283.  And  then  what  you  would  aim 
at  doing  would  be  establishing  a sort  of 
connection  between  some  place  which 
was  willing  to  play  and  perhaps  two  or 
three  metropolitan  boroughs,  so  that  the 
mayors  could  get  together,  but  it  would 
have  to  be  on  the  basis,  in  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  scheme,  that  people  who 
were  willing  to  go  with  the  industry 
would  be  allowed  to  go  wherever  they 
came  from? Yes. 

13284.  Otherwise  you  would  make  it 
difficult  for  the  industrialist,  would  you 
not? Yes. 

13285.  May  I put  another  point  on 
housing?  That  is  housing  within  the 
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County  ,of  London.  I understand  your 
desire,  having  set  out  .to  establish  most- 
purpose  boroughs,  to  put  the  full  respon- 
sibility for  housing  within  their  borough 
on  the  individual  boroughs.  The  peculiar 
problem  of  London,  and  perhaps  most 
particularly  of  the  County  of  London 
as  compared  with  the  rest  of  our  area, 
is  the  great  congestion  in  certain  parts  of 
the  metropolis  which  will  make  it  quite 
impossible  for  a local  authority,  even 
for  an  enlarged  borough,  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  slum  clearance  and  re- 
development by  re-housing  within  its 
own  borough.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  some  boroughs  which  with  redevelop- 
ment might  be  regarded  as  having  more 
room.  Now,  the  problem  of  the  con- 
gested borough  might,  to  some  extent, 
be  dealt  with  by  overspill ; on  the  other 
hand  it  may  well  be  that  a very  large 
proportion  of  'the  inhabitants  are  not 
people  in  industries  which  would  be 
going  to  ithe  new  towns  or  the  expanded 
towns.  How  in  equity  to  London’s 
housing  needs  do  you  deal  with  that 
problem,  which  is  in  fact  the  one  which 
the  London  County  Council  has  to  a 
•large  extent  ibeen  dealing  with  ‘by  build- 
ing in  one  borough  for  the  needs  of 
another?  This  is  a real  practical  prob- 
lem in  the  overcrowded  boroughs  of 
London  in  which,  do  what  they  may, 
they  will  never  be  able  to  meet  their 
own  needs  under  what  you  might  call 
decent  conditions  of  redevelopment.  I 
aim  not  sure  .that  I expect  you  to  have 

a complete  'answer. To  he  quite 

honest  I wondered  whether  you  were 
crediting  the  London  Oounty  Council 
with  more  success  than  I should  have 
thought  they  had  had,  and  in  so  far 
as  they  have  had  .a  success  I would  cer- 
tainly have  thought  that  the  time  had 
really  been  reached  when  that  particular 
field  had  been  pretty  well  exploited.  A 
great  deal  of  the  redevelopment  of  some 
'boroughs,  where  you  have  got  old  houses 
with  large  gardens  which  could  be  made 
to  absorb  more  population,  that  has  now 
virtually  been  dealt  with.  I rather  think 
myself  that  the  only  way  (they  are  going 
to  be  able  to  solve  the  problem  is  by 
permitting  a pretty  sharply  increased 
density,  and  this  produces  a most  marked 
effect  in  terms  of  rehousing ; an  increase 
of,  let  .us  say,  180  to-  200  .dwellings  has  a 
terrific  effect,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
are  in  any  case  going  to  he  forced  to  do 
that. 
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13286.  Chairman:  I was  wondering, 
Mr  Roots,  if  I may  say  so,  why  you  have 
not  adduced  that  argument  before,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  ime  so  much  the  strong- 
est argument  for  a Greater  London 
authority.  If  ithe  average  density  of  a 
Greater  London  aiea  as  envisaged  by 
Abercrombie  can  be  maintained,  well  and 
good.  If  it  cannot  be  maintained  you 
have  this  tremendous  problem  to  con- 
sider, shall  the  densities  be  increased  in 
the  middle  or  the  periphery,  or  partly 
in  one  area  and  partly  in  another,  and 
how  can  they  ibe  decided  otherwise  than 
by  one  .planning  authority  for  Greater 
London?  Why  must  it  be  .assumed  that 
if  there  is  to  'be  a greater  density  it  has 
to  be  either  outside  the  area  altogether 
or  in  the  centre?  Is  not  that  way  of 
thought  really  induced  'by  the  fact  that 
you  have  the  London  County  Council 
and  out-county  housing  where  there  is 
no  one  authority  which  looks  at  the  one 

problem? 1 think  partly  that  and 

partly  whait  you  have  already  .referred 
to,  but  as  you  get  to  the  outer  districts 
they  have  for  obvious  reasons  a violent 
prejudice  against  higher  densities  because 
they  have  bought  their  little  houses  a,nd 
gardens,  and  so  forth,  and  the  reaction 
to  even  a modest  block  of  flats  suddenly 
appearing 

13287.  Is  that  not  really  your  strong- 
est argument  for  a Greater  .London 
authority  with  effective  planning  powers? 

Yes,  I think  it  is  very  strong.  Could 

I just  say— -I  aim  Tather  going  back  now 
— 'When  you  were  referring  originally  to 
the  question  of  .trying  to  prove  a vital 
■necessity,  could  I reiterate  that  'the  vital 
necessity  within  ithe  London  County 
Council  -area  to  my  way  of  thinking  does 
exist.  Outside  that  in  a sense  I feel  less 
personally  concerned.  I should  have 
thought  it  might  apply  outside. 

13288.  The  point,  Mr.  Roots,  is  this, 
and  I .am  putting  an  .argument  in  your 
mouth.  The  point  of  'the  argument  is 
this,  that  the  main  thought  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  that  if  you  cannot  have  in- 
creased density  iin  the  administrative 
County  of  London,  then  you  'have  to  go 
outside  the  Green  Belt — new  towns,  ex- 
panded towns,  and  so  forth.  That  would 
be  the  two  horns  of  the  dilemma,  the 
two  sides  of  the  antithesis — call  it  what 
you  will.  I am  raising  the  question 
whether  it  is  a real  antithesis  or  whether 
it  is  not  an  artificial  one  induced  by 


thinking  in  terms  of  only  the  adminis- 
trative County  of  London.  Is  this  not 
the  strongest  argument  which  you  could 

put  forward? Inevitably,  Sir,  I think 

that  planners  are  really  feeling  their  way 
in  that  direction,  the  first  symptom  being 
that  there  is  now  a distinct  possibility 
of  getting  quite  a decent  sized  office 
block  at,  say,  Wimbledon  or  Hendon  or 
somewhere  like  that,  and  it  seems  to  me 
inevitable  that  centres  of  that  sort  should 
be  built  up  to  stop  everybody  being 
drawn  into  the  centre  of  London, 

13289.  Or  provision  right  out  beyond 
the  Green  Belt,  with  all  the  correspond- 
ing troubles  regarding  transport  and  so 

on? Yes.  Of  course  the  difficulty  of 

moving  a factory  and  its  population,  let 
us  say,  from  Kensington  to  Hendon, 
even  though  it  is  not  a direct  journey,  is 
far  less  than  taking  it  out  to  Thetford. 

13290.  It  is  not  really  factories  whieh 
are  so  much  the  problem  as  offices? — 
Well,  offices  in  a sense  are  much  easier 
to  find  room  for  than  factories. 

13291.  Miss  Johnston:  I think  you 
said  in  your  original  memorandum  that 
the  London  County  Council  was  too  big 
to  co-ordinate  health  and  welfare  and 
that  there  was  unnecessary  duplication 
with  the  boroughs.  I think  that  there  are 
quite  a lot  of  county  boroughs  up  and 
down  the  country  where  there  is  very 
good  co-ordination  between  health  and 
welfare,  and  I wondered  whether  it  was 
entirely  a matter  of  size  and  whether  you 
could  give  me  any  examples  of  the 

duplication. Mr.  Russell:  I do  not 

think  that  offhand  I can  give  any 
examples  of  duplication — but  I would 
like  to  suggest  from  my  experience  on 
the  Welfare  Committee  the  personal 
knowledge  of  individual  members  of  the 
Welfare  Committee  with  the  various 
institutions  that  come  under  the  London 
County  Council  was  not  very  great,  and 
I certainly  would  feel  that  there  would 
be  a greater  personal  knowledge  and 
contact  between  members  and  homes 
concerned  if  it  was  on  a basis  of  the 
county  borough  status  that,  we  pul 
forward  in  our  plan.  I think  there  would 
be  a much  more  personal  interest  in 
supervision  taken  that  way. 

13292.  You  are  only  thinking  of  homes 
with  a capital  H.? Yes. 

13293.  Do  you  think  there  is  duplica- 
tion in  dealing  with  the  individual  who 
is  not  yet  in  a home,  say,  an  old  person 
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in  a borough  who  needs  various  atten- 
tions?  1 would  not  like  to  answer  on 

that  point,  if  you  will  forgive  me,  because 
I have  not  been  on  the  London  County 
Council  since  1952,  and  therefore  perhaps 
I am  not  experienced  enough  to  deal 
with  that. — Sir  Percy  Rugg  \ We  have 
not  got  examples  of  this  duplication  here 
at  the  moment,  but  wduld  it  be  of  any 
assistance  to  you  if  we  submitted  a list 
of  them? 

13294.  Chairman : 1 think  it  would 
help  because,  without  in  any  way 
impugning  the  force  of  what  you  have 
said  in  your  memorandum,  we  have  had 
so  many  generalisations  placed  before  us 
in  the  last  two  years  that  we  look  with 
rather  a jaundiced  eye  on  any  of  them. 

That  I can  understand.  1 will  be 

quite  ready  to  submit  a list  of  these 
duplications. 

13295.  Miss  Johnston'.  It  has  been 
represented  to  us  that  if  you  have  a 
number  of  smaller  authorities  in  the 
London  County  Council  or  the  Middle- 
sex area  it  would  make  things  more  diffi- 
cult for  various  outside  bodies,  for 
instance,  hospitals,  where  I think  there 
is  generally  a joint  appointment  of  a 
chest  physician,  for  instance,  and  there 
will  be  more  joint  appointments  of  con- 
sulting psychologists  under  the  new  Act, 
and  then  of  executive  councils,  the  one 
that  covers  the  whole  L.C.C.  area.  Have 
you  got  any  views  on  that? — — -1  wonder 
if  you  would  put  that  question  again . 

13296.  Yes.  It  is  that  representations 
have  been  put  to  us  that  it  would  be 
less  easy  for  certain  bodies  who  co- 
operate with  a number  of  bodies  other 
Hum  the  London  County  Council,  and 
two  which  were  instanced  were  hospitals 

and  health  executive  councils. Well, 

it  would  he  impertinent  of  me  to  ask 
you  Cor  particulars  of  the  difficulties,  but 
1 cannot  myself  sec  that  the  fact  that 
there  is  a division  on  the  London  area  in 
the  separate  most-purpose  bodies,  should 
create  any  difficulty  of  that  kind.  I 
should  have  thought  if  anything  it  would 
have  assisted  She  co-operation  between 
the  districts  and  the  outside  bodies  to 
which  you  referred. 

13297.  Well,  supposing  you  have  a 
hospital  with  a chest  physician  who  is 
shared  with  a London  County  Council 
division,  he  would  now  perhaps  have 
to  be  shared  instead  with  two  or  three 

of  your  new  boroughs. But  he  would 

not  in  fact,  would  he,  have  any  more 


patients  to  deal  with  or  to  advise  upon, 
■and  I should  have  thought  that  was  the 
test.  If  he  is  dealing  with  the  London 
County  Council  either  as  a whole  or 
with  a part  of  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil area  his  problem  is  the  number  of 
patients  that  he  can  see  or  advise  upon 
or  dea.1  with,  and  I should  have  thought 
that  the  problem  would  have  been  really 
the  same  though  the  patients  would  be 
coming  from  more  than  one  separate 
authority. 

13298.  They  might  not  be  so  con- 
veniently gathered  together.  Then  he 
docs  have  to  arrange  for  home  oare  for 
the  patients.  He  would  have  three  T.B. 
after-care  committees  to  deal  with,  three 
lots  of  health  visitors,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  That  is  the  argument  that  has 

been  put  to  us. But  in  London  there 

are  different  'Sifter-care  committees  for 
different  areas,  are  there  not,  and  the 
specialist  or  the  official  to  .whom  you 
have  referred  attached  to  one  hospital 
deals  with  those  parts  of  the  London 
County  Council  which  are  conveniently 
placed  for  that  particular  hospital,  and 
I should  have  thought  exactly  the  same 
situation  would  arise.  The  hospital  will 
be  where  it  has  always  been.  Instead  of 
being  in  .part  of  the  whole  iof  the  London 
County  Council  area  it  will  in  fact  he 
in  one  of  the  new  borough  counoil  areas. 

1 can  see  no  difficulty,  because  it  will 
■not  'be  part  of  the  function  of  the  new 
authority  to  look  .after  that  hospital,  I 
can  see  no  difficulty  in  the  patients  drawn 
from  the  same  area  being  dealt  with  at 
the  same  hospitals. 

1 3299.  There  might  be  slight  difficulties 
by  their  living  in  two  or  three  of  the 
new  boroughs.  This  is  the  argument  we 
have  had  put  to  us,  you  see.----1  must 
confess  1 find  it  awfully  difficult  to  sec 
that  it  is  a realistic  argument,  it  seems 
to  mo  the  essence  of  the  matter  is  you 
have  a number  of  individual  patients  who 
are  attending  at  this  particular  hospital 
for  the  troubles  from  which  they  are 
suffering,  and  they  are  advised  and 
helped  by  this  particular  official.  The 
f„et  that  they  come  from  borougn  a 
or  B,  T Should  have  thought,  made  no 
difference  The  fact  that  after  they 
have  been  dealt  with  in  the  hospital 
they  may  require  aftercare  surely  is  a 
matter  which  can  be  dealt  .with 
u as  easily  with  the  individual 
borough  as  with  the  division  dealing 
with  their  problem  under  the  control 
of . the  London  County  Council. 
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13300.  I think  the  only  thing  is  that 
there  might  be  more  than  one  borough. 

1 still  come  back  to  the  basic  fact 

that  it  would  not  be  in  respect  of  a 
larger  number  of  patients. 

13301.  That  is  perfectly  true.  Another 
argument  we  have  had  put  is  on  the 
children’s  services,  that  so  many  children 
in  the  London  County  Council  area  are 
boarded  out  or  placed  in  homes  outside 
the  area  and  that  it  would  be  perhaps 
more  confusing  if  a number  of 
authorities  were  competing  round  the 
surrounding  counties  for  homes.—  You 
mean  that  you  might  have  the  difficulty 
that  foster  parents  or  people  who  are 
providing  children  with  homes  might  be 
on  the  list  of  more  than  one  authority? 

13302.  Yes,  they  might  send  out 
children’s  officers  who  meet  on  the  door- 
step.——I should  have  thought  that  was 
not  a problem  which  could  not  be  solved, 
because  surely  it  would  be  quite  simple 
for  provisions  to  be  made  for  the  pre- 
vention of  one  family  being  on  more 
than  one  borough’s  list.  I can  well  see 
the  difficulty  if  they  are  on  more  than 
one  list. 

13303.  You  would  need  to  do  a bit 
more  than  that,  would  you  not,  you 
would  really  need  to  zone  the  areas 

around? If  I may  say  so,  are  we  not 

still  thinking  in  terms  of  existing  areas? 
If  you  are  visualising  the  much  larger 
area  of  the  borough  -then  does  not  that 
problem  to  a very  large  extent  answer 
itself? 

13304.  You  mean  that  you  think  that 
your  borough  would  be  able  to  find  more 
homes? 1 should  have  thought  so. 

13305.  Because  it  has  got  more  know- 
ledge of  the  -people — is  that  what  you 

mean? Yes.  In  point  of  fact  -this  is 

a matter  which  is  exercising  the  London 
County  Council  Children’s  Committee 
this  very  week,  -the  question  of  whether 
or  not  there  should  be  more  individual 
homes  for  housing  children  who  are  in 
need  of  this  assistance  rather  than  in 
-the  erection  of  larger  homos  where  they 
are  dealt  with  on  a more  institutional 
basis,  and  I should  have  thought  that 
was  something  where  the  borough  with 
the  more  direct  personal  contact  would 
succeed  where  the  London  County 
Council  might  not  have  been  so 
successful. — Mr.  Roots'.  Could  T add 
a word  rather  on  another  aspect  of  that? 
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Both  from  experience  as  a chairman  of  jj 
a hospital  committee  and  now  from  the  f 
correspondence  and  cases  I have  had  to  1 
deal  with  as  a Member  of  Parliament  I 
have  been  overwhelmingly  impressed  by  f- 
the  need  for  the  local  medical  officers  } 
of  health  to  be  really  closely  linked  with  I 
the  local  hospital  or  hospitals.  It  is  par-  f 
ticularly  noticeable  for  the  geriatric  ser-  | 
vices  where  this  sort  of  “ no  man’s  land"  ; 
is  really  in  my  view  a tremendous  gap 
in  the  services  and  something  which  is  I 
so  badly  needed,  and  I do  not  think  we  § 
are  beginning  to  make  the  full  use  of  the  § 
local  medical  officers  of  health  who  are  1 
now — perhaps  this  is  an  exaggeration—  | 
chiefly  concerned  with  supervising  sanitary  I 
inspectors,  but  they  have  both  the  know-  f 
ledge  and  local  facilities— —I  am  talking 
particularly  of  the  various  voluntary  | 
services  in  the  boroughs  which  really  \ 
are  needed  and  could  be  put  to  j 
good  use,  keeping  an  after-care  service,  | 
and  particularly  in  the  case  of  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  old  people.  As  far  as  I am 
concerned  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  over-emphasise  that  need,  which  l do 
not  think  a body  as  large  as  the  London 
County  Council  can  really  give  in  the 
same  way  as  the  local  authority  could 
and  should  and  its  local  electorate  would 
•make  it. 

13306.  Chairman:  That  may  be  so  in 
the  County  of  London  but  that  problem 
has  been  attacked  pretty  firmly  in  other  | 
counties  by  giving  the  same  doctor  the  § 
dual  post  of  medical  officer  of  health 
for  the  borough  and  divisional  or  deputy 
divisional  officer  for  the  county,  so 
though  he  is  the  same  person  he  performs 
two  functions,  I know  it  is  said  to  be 
difficult  to  serve  two  masters,  but  that 
gap  has  been  bridged  in  other  places,  bul 
I gather  in  the  County  of  London  there 
is  nothing  of  the  sort?  — —Not  in  that 
respect.  The  gap  is  certainly  there  and 
of  course  my  remarks  were  directed  to 
the  County  of  London  in  that  case.  That  t 
is  where  my  personal  experience  has  ! 
been. 

13307.  Sir  John  Wriglv.y : We  should 
hardly  feel  we  had  had  a complete  meet- 
ing if  we  did  not  mention  the  question  of 
refuse  disposal!  You  know  what  the 
problem  is  and  you  have  probably  seen  ! 
maps  of  the  way  refuse  is  carted  across 
London  to  reach  its  destination  and  of 
costs  which  vary  for  reasons  which  wc 
have  never  been  able  to  ascertain.  I 
really  raise  the  point  with  you  because 
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you  are  providing  for  a Greater  London 
Authority  and  as  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
solution  of  the  question  of  disposal  can- 
not be  found  within  the  County  of 
London  I wondered  whether  you  had 
contemplated  that  this  Greater  London 
Authority  had  any  part  to  play  at  all 
on  this  question? Having  heard  argu- 

ments adduced  when  various  co-ordinated 
schemes  were  put  forward  I think  I can 
only  describe  the  position  as  chaotic.  I 
do  not  think  anybody  could  say  that 
would  be  a practical  improvement.  X 
do  not  think  it  is  vital  to  split  the  two, 
that  iis  to  say  the  wholesale  disposal  of 
the  refuse  as  distinct  from  the  collection. 

I think  the  collection  must  be  a local 
service.  As  to  the  argument  adduced  to 
the  contrary,  namely  that  it  is  ridiculous 
to  have  two  boroughs  collecting  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  same  street — of 
course  if  you  tried  to  collect  from  both 
sides  of  the  Fulham  Road  your  mortality 
of  dustman  would  be  colossal.  In  so  far 
as  it  is  going  to  be  a planned  matter  I 
should  have  thought  that  a Greater 
London  Authority  of  the  kind  we 
envisage  would  certainly  be  there  for 
that  purpose.  I have  a sneaking 
suspicion  that  the  individual  contract 
for  disposal  is  likely  in  the  long 
run  with  all  its  anomalies  to  prove 
the  most  effective  way  of  getting 
the  job  done,  in  other  words  those 
boroughs  who  are  near  the  river  con- 
tract with  a barge  company  to  take  the 
refuse  down  the  river  .... 

13308.  Chairman : But  they  do  not. 
— -Quite  a number  do. 

13309.  Some  -barge  across  the  river  and 
put  it  on  a truck  to  Hertfordshire,  and 
others  take  it  on  a barge  and  'burn  it 
by  the  river!  We  must  not  assume 
commonsense  in  this  'matter!-; — I 

have  listened  ito  a very  lengthy  iMiinistry 
inquiry  when  'half  a dozen  South  Lon- 
don Boroughs  were  going  to  combine 
to  take  their  refuse  down  to  the  huge 
chalk  pits  in  Hartford,  and  by  the  time 
one  had  listened  to  what  would  be 
needed  in  the  sense  of  collection  depots, 
and  tipping  it  into  vast  trucks,  which 
inevitably  would  jam  the  south-east 
exit  from  .London  entirely,  large  six- 
wheelers,  .the  truth  of  the  .matter  was 
that  it  seemed  very  difficult  to  show  that 
it  would  be  advantageous,  .and  I do  not 
think  the  Minister  'has  approved  'the 
scheme  though  he  wants  the  chalk  pits 
filled.  At  the  moment  I do'  not  believe 
anybody  could  say  what  would  or  would 


not  be  an  advantageous  method  of  dis- 
posal. 1 think  ithe  furthest  you  can  go  is 
to  say  where  you  have  an  authority  such 
as  ours  covering  the  whole  area  you  at 
least  have  some  co-ordinating  force  which 
could  possibly  arrive  at  a solution. 

13310.  Sir  John  Wrigley : You  have 
the  position  that  half  has  (the  collec- 
tion and  'half  has  the  disposal  side.  It 
is  a question  as  to  whether  the  two  could 
be  brought  together,  I suppose. Yes. 

13311.  On  planning  I am  not  qui  te  sure 
what  your  respective  responsibilities  of 
the  borough  and  the  overall  authority  are 
in  regard  .to  the  development  plan.  Pre- 
sumably ithe  statutory  position  is  that 
some  local  authority  is  under  an  obliga- 
tion .to  produce  a development  plan 
which  will  have  to  be  approved  tby  the 
Minister.  Which  authority  is  it  in 
London  under  your  scheme?  It  is  the 
London  County  Council  at  the  moment  in 
the  administrative  County  and  the  others 

are  outside. The  actual  .production  of 

■the  plan  would  he  that  of  the  Greater 
London  Authority. 

13312.  And  your  idea  is  that  they 
would  consult  with  .the  boroughs  before 

they  -prepare  it? A little  more  than 

consult — they  consult  already — but  .rather 
that  the  boroughs  would  put  forward 
their  proposals  for  their  boroughs  which 
clearly  would  require  co-ordination.  It 
'might  well  be  .that  in  certain  cases  two 
'adjoining  boroughs  may  require  too 
'much  industry,  let  us  say,  and  if  the 
■problem  could  not  be  resolved  it  would 
in  effect  'have  to  be  resolved  by  the 
Minister,  which  of  course  is  exactly  what 
he  did  with  the  .present  development  plan. 
The  plan  went  forward  with  a very  sub- 
stantially greater  allocation  for  industry 
than  exists  at  .the  moment.  The  Minister 
did  noit  merely  say  “ cut  -by  10  per  cent.”, 
he  said  “ cut  by  10  per  cent,  there,  there 
and  there.” 

13313.  So  each  of  the  boroughs  would 
do  the  first  draft  of  their  part  of  ithe 
Greater  London  plan? Yes, 

13314.  Assuming  this  system  were 
applied  to  the  whole  of  our  area  there 
would  presumably  be  something  between 
20.  30  and  40  boroughs  whose  plans 
would  go  (to  the  central  authority,  who 
would  have  quite  a lot  of  co-ordination 

to  do  at  that  stage? Dealing  first 

with  -the  County  of  London  as  it  now 
exists,  you  are  only  dealing  with  reviews, 
I cannot  see  any  reason  why  one  would 
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have  for  that  reason  to  scrap  the  existing 
County  of  London  development  plan. 
One  -would  have  the  quinquennial  reviews 
which  are  going  to  take  place  anyway, 
and  in  any  event  the  present  boroughs 
are  going  to  be  asked  for  their  views, 
which  means  28  views.  On  our  suggestion 
there  would  in  fact  be  12  or  14  views 
on  the  Teview,  so  that  within  the  county 
the  practical  difference  in  terms  of  the 
preparation  of  the  plan  would  not  be 
very  great.  When  you  go  outside,  the 
first  plan  for  the  Greater  London  area 
would  involve  more  co-ordination,  but 
the  Minister,  one  knows,  had  regard  to 
the  whole  area  when  he  was  approving 
plans,  and  I should  have  thought  there 
was  to  be  taken  into  account  on  the 
other  side  of  the  scale  what  appears  to 
be  generally  recognised,  that  .the  Greater 
London  plan  must  be  something  larger 
than  the  County  of  London  plan,  so  the 
Minister  is  going  to  have  to  do  it — I do 
not  mean  this  offensively — either  openly 
or  in  the  Ministry.  It  is  going  to  have 
to  be  done  and  I rather  gather  is  done 
already  for  Greater  London. 

13315.  That  is  rather  assuming  that 
what  might  be  called  the  present  basic 
principles  of  planning  as  in  the 
Abercrombie  Plan  would  be  generally 
preserved  and  that  the  amendment  would 
be  just  a rather  detailed  revision  and 
amendment  of  the  plan.  But  supposing 
it  was  being  borne  in  upon  you  on  look- 
ing at  Greater  London  as  a whole  that 
the  whole  basis  of  the  plan  in  your 
judgment  needed  to  be  revised  in  some 
important  respect,  whether  it  were 
density  or  the  amount  of  land  allocated 
for  commerce  and  industry  and 
housing,  and  so  on,  would  you  feel  it 
better  to  convey  some  intimation 
of  that  kind  to  the  boroughs  at  the 

( The  witness 


start  or  would  you  let  them  make  ; 
their  -own  individual  plans  and  then  set  | 
about  the  revision  of  -that?  You  see,  I r 
can  understand  if  it  was  just  a revision  ] 
accepting  all  the  present  principles,  but  1 
who  knows  but  what  ill  five  years'  lime, 
or  whenever  it  is,  people  looking  at  j 
Greater  London  would  not  think  the  j 
whole  thing  should  be  quite  radically  ; 
reviewed?  The  idea  might  be  unpalatable  j 
to  some  of  the  individual  boroughs. 

1 think  if  at  thaL  stage  you  had  i 

arrived  at  a policy  decision  it  would  be  j 
foolish  not  to  intimate  it  to  the  boroughs,  : 

13316.  So  you  might  have  to  give  a ! 
certain  amount  of  guidance  on  principles  1 

if  you  thought  they  were  principles? | 

Yes,  and  it  would  have  been  the 
boroughs’  representatives  who  would  J 
have  argued  it  out. 

13317.  Chairman:  1 do  not  -think  we 
have  any  further  questions  to  ask  you,  i 
Sir  Percy,  but  are  -there  any  observations 
any  of  you  would  like  to  make  arising 
out  of  our  conversation  this  afternoon? 

Sir  Percy  Ruga:  I do  not  think  so, 

Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

1 think  we  have  endeavoured  to  deal  with 
the  questions  as  best  we  could,  and  I 
will  sec  that  that  additional  information 
which  I promised  is  supplied  us  soon 
as  possible. 

13318.  Thank  you  very  much.  You 
appreciate  at  this  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings we  are  still  largely  engaged  in 
putting  to  one  body  views  expressed  by 
another.  We  certainly  do  not  want  you 
to  think  that  any  particular  view  we 
have  expressed  this  afternoon  is  our 
own  view,  because  wc  have  not  got  a 
point  of  view  at  all.  We  are  very  grateful 
to  you  for  coming  here  this  afternoon 

and  clarifying  these  points. We  are 

very  grateful  to  you,  Sir, 

es  withdrew .) 
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TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 


FIFTY-SEVENTH  DAY 

Wednesday,  11th  November,  1959 


Present.:  , 

*Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  Professor  W.  J.  M.  Mackenzie 

Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E.  fSiR  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  {Secretary) 

t Sir  John  Wrigley  was  present  for  the  morning  session  only  and  took  the  Chair  at  that  session. 
* Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury  took  the  Chair  during  the  afternoon  session. 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Mr,  0.  S.  Chesterton 
Mr.  Guy  Biscoe 
Mr.  L.  B.  Keeble 
Mr.  R.  Steel 

on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Chartered  Surveyors 
Called  and  Examined 


13319.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Are  you 

leading,  Mr.  Chesterton? Mr. 

Chesterton'.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

13320.  Then  .may  l say  that  our  usual 
custom  is  to  ask  you  whether  you  would 
like  to  make  an  opening  statement,  but 
we  like  our  witnesses  to  present  their 
cases  in  whatever  way  they  think  fit. 
If  you  have  an  opening  statement  per- 
haps you  would  like  to  make  it? 1 

thought  that  I had  better  fill  in  the 
background  of  the  Institution  and  tell 
you  who  we  are.  We  represent,  as  you 
know,  the  Royal  Institution  of  Chartered 
Surveyors,  which  is  a professional  body 
and  something  like  22,000  strong  in  terms 
of  numbers.  As  you  are  well  aware, 
the  surveyor’s  profession  covers  a 
variety  of  techniques,  of  which  it  seemed 
to  us  that  only  three  were  really  im- 
portant in  this  particular  context,  namely 
town  planning,  housing  management  and 
building  surveying — 'building  regulations. 
Our  membership  is  divided,  roughly 
speaking,  as  to  60  per- cent,  in  private 


practice  and  40  per  cent,  in  public  ser- 
vice of  one  kind  or  another,  so  that  in 
the  preparation  of  this  evidence  we  have 
presented,  as  it  were,  both  sides  of  the 
fence.  But  today  you  will  see  before 
you  no  local  government  representatives, 
partly  because  local  government  has 
already,  I think,  occupied  your  time 
quite  a bit,  and  also  it  might  be  em- 
barrassing, perhaps,  for  some  of  our 
members  who  are  employed  by  these 
local  governments  to  give  evidence  which 
— f or  all  I know — may  conflict  with  what 
their  authorities  have  already  said.  We 
are  only  concerned  with  local  govern- 
ment from  an  administrative  point  of 
view  from  the  professional  side  of  the 
fence ; we  are  not  in  the  least  bit  con- 
cerned with  the  political  aspects  of  it, 
although,  of  course,  local  government  is 
part  of  the  government  of  the  country. 
So  we  are  really  looking  at  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  employees  in  local  gov- 
ernment or  surveyors  in  private  practice, 
to  see  how  the  thing  works  from  our 
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point  -of  view  and  how  it  could  perhaps 
be  improved.  I am  in  private  practice 
of  a fairly  general  nature  in  London, 
Mr.  Biscoe  is  similarly  in  private  prac- 
tice with  a somewhat  “ building  ” slant ; 
and  we  will  respectively  deal — we  hope 
in  detail,  if  necessary— with  housing 
management  and  the  building  regulation 
problems.  Mr.  Steel  here  is  the  Under- 
secretary of  the  Institution,  and  inci- 
dentally he  is  a chartered  surveyor.  He 
is  a fully  paid-up  member,  so  to  speak, 
and  able  to  talk  for  himself — and  in- 
deed has  put  much  of  this  together  ; _ and 
he  may  also  answer  questions  if  it  is 
necessary.  Mr.  Keeble,  who  might 
possibly  want  to  open  the . batting,  is  a. 
man  of  many  parts.  He  has  had  experi- 
ence in  local  government  and  he  is  a uni- 
versity lecturer  in  town  planning,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  contrives  to  be  in 
private  practice  as  a town  planning  con- 
sultant, so  that  he  is  looking  at  this 
almost  from  three  points  of  view.  That 
really  concludes  what  I would  like  to 
say  at  the  start,  but  I thought  you  might 
want  to  begin  by  examining  our  written 
evidence  in  the  order  in  which  it  appears, 
which  more  or  less  puts  Mr.  Keeble  on 
the  mat  now. 

13321.  I think  that  is  probably  what 
we  would  like  to  do.  We  had  in  mind 
that  we  might  begin  by  thinking  of  your 
broad  distribution  of  functions  between 
the  two  types  of  authorities,  and  then 
taking  the  subjects  in  which  you  were  in- 
terested afterwards.  I take  it  that  no  one 
wants  to  make  any  general  statements  at 
present  and  that  you  would  rather  wait 

and  see  what  our  questions  are  like? 

Yes,  I am  sure  that  your  questions, 
Chairman,  will  be  exactly  those  we  have 
not  been  thinking  about,  but  we  will  do 
our  best  with  them! 

13322.  I am  sure  you  will.  Now,  as 
you  would  expect,  we  have  had  a lot  of 
evidence  regarding  the  structure  of  local 
government,  which  is,  of  course,  our 
primary  concern,  in  Greater  London ; 
and  a very  large  amount  of  it  has  put 
forward  the  idea  that  there  should  be 
two  tiers  of  government  over  the  whole 
of  Greater  London,  and  that  one  of  those 
tiers  should  be  of  what  one  might  call 
a regional  character  and  the  other  one 
should  be  of  a borough  character. 
Having  made  that  broad  division,  the 
evidence  then  diverges  quite  a lot  as  to 
the  sizes  of  the  borough  authority  and, 
to  some  extent,  as  to  the  functions  of 


the  regional  authority.  You  have,  very 
properly,  said  that  as  a profession  you  are 
only  concerned  with  certain  aspects  of 
the  local  government — building  and 
planning,  estate  management  and  build-  j 
ing  control.  You  will  appreciate  that,  f 
supposing  we  did  produce  a structure  of 
local  government  of  a two-tier  type  of  f 
that  kind,  we  should  have  to  fit  within  f: 
it  all  the  local  government  services  | 
which  are  administered  at  the  present 
time  by  local  government  for  this  area  | 
as  a whole,  and  that  a number  of  those  If 
services,  such  as  education,  health  and 
welfare — which  do  not  really  come  much  | 
within  your  province — are  pretty  import-  | 
ant  in  determining  the  weight  of  j 
responsibility  for  local  government.  It  | 
will  make  a great  deal  of  difference,  for  f 
■instance,  to  the  weighting  of  the  two  f 
authorities  if  we  decided  to  put  them  § 
either  on  the  boroughs  or  on  the  regions,  j 
and  I hope  you  will  bear  in  mind  our  • 
problem,  although  we  cannot  expect  you 
to  solve  it  for  us. 

Now  you  harve  set  out  in  paragraph  10 
what  you  expect  your  regional  authority 
to  do.  I would  just  like  to  ask  you 
two  questions  on  that.  As  regards  one 
or  two  functions,  such  .as  control  over 
the  location  of  industry  within  the  area, 
control  over  tihe  provision  of  accommo- 
dation for  office  employment  within  the 
area,  and  adjustment  of  target  popula*  | 
tions,  distribution  of  all  major  develop- 
ment projects,  you  are  assigning  to  the 
regional  authority  things  which  no  local 
authority  at  the  present  time  can  do  uni- 
laterally : that  is,  they  are  things  which, 

-Co  a quite  considerable  extent,  involve 
the  contrail  government  as  well.  Did 
you  contemplate  that  the  regional 
authority  would  have  a greater  measure 
of  independence  than  local  authorities  f 
have  at  the  present  time,  or  that  they 
would  do  'those  pants  of  these  functions  f, 
which  local  government  does  at  present? 
You  see,  control  over  the  location  of 
industry  really  involves  quite  a consider- 
able amount  of  national  policy. -Mr. 

Keeble:  I think.  Sir,  the  answer  to  that  | 
is  that  although  clearly  it  was  beyond  f 
our  scope  to  suggest  the  abolition,  for 
example,  of  Board  of  Trade  control  over 
the  distribution  of  industry^  it  would 
follow  that  if  one  set  up  a regionail  body 
of  this  kind,  that  some  aspects  of  Board  l 
of  Trade  control  over  the  distribution  j 
of  .industry  would  clearly  become  un-  1 
necessary  within  that  region.  One  might  j 
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have  had  some  economy  of  ladministra- 
ition  .because,  through  the  size  and 
integrity  of  the  region,  a good  many 
relatively  minor  decisions  on  distribution 
of  industry  could  well  be  taken  within 
this  framework.  Where  they  do  not  have 
an  impact  nationally. 

13323.  Those  last  words  are  the  diffi- 
cult ones,  are  they  not? Yes,  they  axe. 

13324.  You  do  .picture  that  if  you  got 
a regional  authority  for  Greater  London 
it  would  somehow  'be  vested,  shall  we 
say,  with  rather  more  discretion  'than  is 
available  to  other  local  governments 

throughout  the  country? 1 think  that 

would  be  a very  fair  waiy  of  putting  it. 

Mr.  Steel : We  also  had  in  mind 

that  the  regional  authority  would  have 
to  conform  to  the  national  plan  for 
.industry.  It  would  obviously  have  to 
accept  whatever  the  Board  of  Trade 
suggested,  .looking  at  the  -oountry  as  a 
whole;  but  within  the  region,  once  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  determined,  on 
general  lines,  as  regards  the  -quantity  of 
industry  which  w.as  to  (be  .permitted,  the 
regional  authority  would  have  to  super- 
vise details  within,  the  region,  because  the 
whole  of  planning  turns  very  largely  on 
where  you  put  your  industry  and  your 
offices.  All  the  transport  problems,  and 
so  on,  are  tied  up  to  the  location  of 
these  uses,  and  therefore  within  the 
region  itself  we  thought  the  regional 
authority  was  the  proper  body  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

13325.  Yes,  I think  I have  your 
picture.  You  mean,  so  far  as  these 
things  cam  properly  be  given  to  a local 
authority  .in  .accordance  with  the  broad 
lines  of  national  policy,  then  within  the 
region  the  regional  authority  would  settle 
them,  and  would  tell  the  individual 
borough  authorities  how  ithey  should 
function  in  regard  to  these  services — is 
•that  the  'broad  idea?  The  borough 
authorities  would  have  to  comply 

generally  with  that  national  policy. 

Mr.  Keeble : Yes. — Mr.  Steel : That 
control  would  be  exercised  through  the 
development  -plan,  which  we  visualise  as 
being  prepared  by  the  regional  authority. 

13326.  Someone  would  have  to  work 

it  out. Mr.  Keeble : With  regard  to 

Mr.  Steel’s  last  point,  although  it  is 
implicit  in  everything  we  say,  I do  not 
think  we  have  anywhere  specifically  said 
that  the  development  plan  would  'be  the 
concern  of  the  first-tier  authority,  but 
that  is  certainly  wha't  we  intended. 
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13327.  1 did  assume  -that,  and  I was 
going  to  put  the  question  specifically  to 
you.  However,  -you  have  'answered  it 
noiw.  But  when  you  come  to  the 
development  plan,  what  part  do  you 
contemplate  the  boroughs  would  play  in 
it?  You  contemplate  that  the  regional 
authority  is  to  be  made  the  statutory 
authority  for  the  preparation  of  the 
plan? Yes. 

13328.  Do  you  contemplate  that  'they 
should  be  required  to  consult  the 

boroughs? Sir,  I think  it  would  be 

part  of  the  traditional  process  of  plan- 
making to  consult.  It  would  probably 
be  wrong  to  dispense  with  that  as  an 
obligation,  but  certainly  we  should 
visualise  that  the  preparation  of  ithe  plan 
as  a whole  would  be  for  the  regional 
authority.  It  should  not  .be  in  any  way 
a patchwork  of  schemes,  prepared  by  the 
second-tier  lauthorities  and  merely 
stitched  together  by  the  regional 
authority.  J 'think  that  would  be  a 
disastrous  outcome. 

13329.  Mr.  Cadbury  : The  regional 
.authority  would  have  iits  own  staff  for 
the  preparation  of  the  development 
plan? Most  decidedly,  yes. 

13330.  Professor  Mackenzie:  But  it 
would  not  have  the  monopoly  of  skill  of 
planning  staff? No. 

13331.  I take  it  that  each  of  your 
authorities  would  have  specific  functions 
in  planning  control,  which  would  justify 
skilled  staff  at  that  level  which  was  also 
presumably  expected  to  contribute  to  the 
development  plan,  or  at  least  to  .the 
equivalent  of  town  plans?  Yes,  I 
think  that  is  a very  important  aspect  of 
our  evidence.  That  very  point  that  you 
have  mentioned  was  very  much  in  our 
minds  in  suggesting  the  population  break- 
up for  the  second-tier  authorities,  because 
we  had  it  very  much  in  mind  that,  look- 
ing at  the  present  picture,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  bring  about  a state  of  affairs 
where  the  smaller  authorities,  exercising 
delegated  planning  control,  can  attract 
and  keep  men  of  sufficient  ability  and 
breadth  of  experience  to  make  the  neces- 
sary contribution.  They  often  have 
important  functions  to  perform  and  there 
is  no  blinking  the  fact  -that  very  often 
the  staff  -employed  on  planning  are  in- 
adequate to  perform  those  duties. 

13332.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Would  you 
expect  what  I might  call  the  “ directing 
mind  ” on  the  plan  to  come  from  the 
regional  authority,  who  might  indicate 
A 2 
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to  the  planners  that  “ we  shall  hav*  to  do 
such  and  such  in  regard  to  the  popula- 
tion, and  we  shall  have  to  do  so  and 
so  in  regard  to  office  accommodation  and 
industry  in  your  borough,  and  the  plan 
will  provide  for  certain  main  roads  to 
go  through  your  borough.  Now,  with 
those  directions,  you  can  give  a good 
deal  of  help  on  the  detail  ” — is  'that  the 

sort  of  thing  you  have  in  mind? Of 

course,  no  man  can  say  just  what 
measure  of  co-operation  would  be 
achieved  between  the  authorities.  The 
nearest  parallel  of  it  that  we  have 
experienced  is  what  happened  after  the 
Appointed  Day  for  the  Town  and 
Country  Planning  Act,  1947,  where  in 
some  cases  'the  county  councils  were 
able  to  get  a great  deal  of  information 
and  co-operation  from  the  local  authori- 
ties in  their  counties  in  drawing  up  the 
survey,  but  in  other  cases  co-operation 
and  information  were  both  scanty,  and 
they  had  to  go  out  and  get  it  for  them- 
selves. I do  not  think  it  is  possible  to 
visualise  in  advance  just  how  this  co- 
operation would  function. 

13333.  Well,  your  borough  set-up  pro- 
vides for  the  constitution  of  boroughs 
of  a substantial  size,  whom  one  might 
assume  to  ihave  'responsible  staff. Y es. 

13334.  And  let  us  assume  for  the 
moment  that  they  would  be  very  in- 
terested in  what  you  were  doing  with 
their  borough,  and  therefore  they  would 
be  concerned  not  merely  to  co-operate 
with  you  but  to  see  that  within  the 
limits  of  the  plan  you  made  the  best  pos- 
sible job  of  it? Yes,  they  would  be 

very  well  equipped  to  undertake  all  items 
of  local  study — such  matters  as  land  use 
and  density,  which  did  not  require  an 
overall  investigation.  I think  that  is 
certain. 

13335.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  Does  any- 
one want  to  ask  any  questions  about 
making  the  plan? 

13336.  Mr.  Cadbury.  Only  just  this: 
you  speak  of  a regional  or  upper-tier 
authority.  I am  not  quite  sure  whether 
you  have  defined  whether  the  size  of  the 
region,  for  which  this  plan  is  to  be 
made,  is  what  we  describe  as  the  Royal 
Commission’s  area,  or  a larger  area? 
We  quite  specifically  confined  our- 
selves to  a consideration  of  the  Royal 
Commission’s  area,  and  I must  say  that 
personally,  if  I were  looking  at  the  thing 
as  a whole  without  such  trammels,  I 
would  favour  something  much  more 


like  the  Abercrombie  area ; but  we  all 
recognised,  in  considering  it,  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a perfect  boundary 
for  Greater  London.  If  indeed  you 
wanted  to  take  the  whole  area  of  in-  r 
fluence  of  London,  you  would  have  to 
take  in  Brighton ; and  certainly  the 
boundary  of  the  Royal  Commission  is  a 
workable  one  inasmuch  as  it  clearly  ' 
denotes  the  built-up  area  of  Greater 
London ; and  we  accepted  that  and 
thought  that  our  recommendations  pro- 
vided workable  suggestions  in  respect  of 
that  area,  though  some  of  us  certainly 
had  the  kind  of  reservations  about  pos- 
sibly the  bigger  areas  that  I have  already 
mentioned. 

13337.  Could  1 just  ask  another  ques- 
tion about  the  major  authorities?  It 
is  not  specifically  on  planning,  but  it 
covers  your  field.  We  have  had,  of  J 
course,  this  suggestion  put  to  us  on  a 
good  many  occasions.  There  are  clearly 
very  serious  objections  to  any  scheme 
which  tears  the  present  structure  to 
pieces,  and  therefore  we  have  considered 
it  as  very  important  to  test  the  recom-  : 
mendations  which  are  clearly  open  to  this 
sort  of  objection.  Now  although  you 
are  not  interested — or  not  offering 
evidence — on  such  subjects,  except  the 
rather  limited  fields  in  which  you  are 
expert,  I think  it  is  fairly  common  . 
ground  that  regional  planning  is,  if  not 
the  most  important,  one  of  the  two  most 
important  functions  for  the  regional 
authority.  One  of  the  problems  I would 
like  to  put  to  you  is  this.  You  say — ; 
and  I have  read  it  very  carefully-- that 
you  place  these  functions  fairly  and 
squarely  on  the  local  authority,  or  on 
the  local  authority  pattern  and  not  on 
the  central  government. — -Yes. 

13338.  How  do  you  propose  to  secure 
an  interest  in  your  regional  authority 
which  would  justify  elections,  or  do  you 
propose,  instead  of  having  direct  election  t 
to  your  regional  authority,  some  form  of  • 
nominated  body  derived  from  the  other 
local  authorities — T am  assuming  all  the 
time  that  you  do  want  it  direotly  repre- 
sentative and  answerable  to  an  elector- 
ate at  some  point? We  certainly  did  § 

visualise  directly  elected  members,  and  j 
we  certainly  rejected  the  idea  of  members  j 
nominated  from  constituent  local  autho- 
rities. Some  of  us  have  unhappy  recol- 
lections of  ad  hoc  authorities  of  this  j 
kind,  'both  before  the  1947  Act  and  afler. 
We  felt  that  the  great  defect,  in  your  own 
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words,  of  such  bodies  was  that  it  was  an 
almostt  impossible  problem  to  kindle 
interest  in  them,  as  bodies,  and  for  their 
functions,  and  therefore  direct  repre- 
sentation would  be  very  much  more 
preferable. 

13339.  We  have  had  a lot  of  evidence 
to  suggest  that  the  work  that  Professor 
Abercrombie  did  nearly  twenty  years  ago 
undoubtedly  has  set  the  pattern  of  the 
plan  for  Greater  London,  and  that  will 
last  for  generations,  and  there  is  really 
comparatively  little  change  and  altera- 
tion to  be  made.  That  has  been  said 
here  in  evidence.  If  that  were  so — and 
even  if  it  were  not  so — is  there  in  major 
planning  a political  issue — and  it  is  a 
political  issue,  Mr.  Chesterton,  because 
we  cannot  avoid  the  fact  that  local  gov- 
ernment is  politics — is  there  a local  issue 
of  sufficient  significance  and  importance 
to  justify  a direct  election?  There  are 
other  functions,  I accept  that : but  I 
would  say  it  appears  that  planning  is,  if 
not  the  most  important  at  least  one  of 
the  most  important,  and  I would  like  to 
test  you  on  'this  point,  as  to  how  you 
are  going  to  get  the  interest  of  an  elec- 
torate in  contested  elections  on  a problem 

of  this  sort? 1 think,  Sir,  that  many 

of  the  major  problems  of  this  region 
in  the  field  of  planning  are  matters  which 
directly  affect  the  comfort  and  wellbeing 
and  happiness  of  people — the  road  plan 
for  instance — and  I do  not  think  it  can 
be  suggested  that  the  Abercrombie  Plan 
settled  the  road  pattern  for  generations 
ahead.  It  would  be  generally  agreed,  I 
think,  that  that  aspect  of  his  plan  is 
certainly  in  the  melting  pot.  That  is  one 
obvious  important  item  of  regional  plan- 
ning policy  which  is  of  interest  to.  nearly 
everyone  in  the  region.  Also  I think  the 
redistribution  of  population  comes  within 
that  category.  This  'is  very  much  a 
political  issue.  Wherever  proposals  for 
planned  overspill  of  population  or  in- 
dustry are  made,  they  immediately 
arouse  very  strong  local  political  feel- 
ings in  the  populations  concerned  ; and  I 
think  those  at  least  are  two  issues.  The 
third,  of  course,  is  the  distribution  of 
employment,  even  where  it  does  not  in- 
volve the  movement  of  people.  Those 
are  three  burning  topics  in  any  popula- 
tion. 

13340.  Mr.  Keeble,  I think  this  really 
goes  back  to  the  Chairman’s  first  ques- 
tion. Just  as  we  work  under  the  Aber- 
crombie Plan  for  general  planning,  so 
32723 


Barlow  laid  down  general  lines  of  policy 
for  the  location  of  the  industrial  popula- 
tion— 'Which  really  means  the  location  of 
industry. Yes. 

13341.  I would  ask  you  this  question: 
is  not  the  location  of  the  industrial  popu- 
lation so  much  a national  matter,  in 
which  the  problems  of  the  Greater 
London  region  and  the  problems  of  the 
rest  of  the  country  are,  as  it  were,  in 
balance — not  one  against  the  other — but 
what  is  especially  good  for  London  may 
be  good,  or  bad,  for  the  rest  of  the 
country? Yes. 

13342.  I am  not  trying  to  suggest — it 
would  be  absurd  to  do  so — that  these  are 
not  absolutely  vital  questions:  I am 
merely  trying  to  find  out  how  far  they 
are  questions  of  national  policy,  which 
will  probably  be  mainly  settled  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  how 
far  they  are  problems  of  live  regional 
interest,  which  would  give  to  a regional 
council  a vital  and  genuine  interest.  I 
am  with  you  all  the  time  on  the  import- 
ance of  the  road  pattern,  and  also  I 
would  agree  with  you  personally  that 
Abercrombie  is  out  of  date,  good  as  he 
was,  in  my  opinion.  But  within  the  next 
five  years,  I would  suggest  that  the  future 
road  planning  of  London  has  to  be 
settled,  and  when  it  is  settled,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  it  will  cease  to  be  an  issue  other 
than  as  regards  the  building  of  the  roads, 
the  construction  of  the  roads  that  are 
planned? Yes. 

13343.  And  that  again  becomes  one  of 
these  vital  national  problems,  as  to  how 
much  of  the  national  resources  you  put 
into  roads  or,  alternatively,  into  houses 
or,  alternatively,  into  other  activities.  I 
am  asking  these  questions  for  the  sole 
reason  of  trying  to  test  you  on  the  inter- 
est you  envisage  for  the  regional  body? 

1 think,  Sir,  in  terms  of  employment 

within  the  region,  given  this  great  mass 
of  people  and  employment  within  the 
region,  the  opportunities  for  the  re- 
distribution of  it  within  the  region,  both 
industry  and  office  employment,  are  so 
great ; and  the  opportunities  for  a better 
distribution,  in  terms  of  journey  to  work 
— this  is  so  ibig  a job  and  affects  so  many 
people  so  intimately  and  vitally,  that  1 
would  have  thought  that  was  a very 
important  factor  on  the  matter  you 
mentioned. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Yes,  I just  wonder, 
before  we  cam  expect  you  to  give  an 
A 3 
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answer  to  Mr.  Cadbury's  main  questions, 
as  to  whether  we  had  not  better  take  the 
regional  functions  and  find  out  exactly 
wibat  you  want  the  region  to  do  on  each 
of  them,  because  it  is  not  until  we  have 
a joint  picture  of  that  that  you  could 
give  your  answer  or  we  could  give  our 
answer. 

Mr.  Cadbury : Yes,  I posed  the  ques- 
tion, and  would  not  mind  if  the  answer 
was  deferred. 

13344.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  You  have 
told  us  about  the  function  of  making  the 
plan.  You  have  told  us  that  you  think, 
within  the  scope  of  national  policy,  a 
regional  body  can  exercise  quite  a con- 
siderable part:  in  the  distribution  of  em- 
ployment and  industry  and  commerce, 
within  its  own  region.  May  we  put 
another  point,  which  you  have  assigned 
to  the  regional  authority,  and  that  is  the 
provision  of  housing  and  of  employment 
for  the  overspill  population.  Would  you 
tell  us  a little  bit  about  that?  It  is  a 
matter  on  which  we  have  had  quite  a 
good  deal  of  evidence,  and  lit  is  usually 
assumed  in  the  evidence  that  a body 
larger  than  (he  ordinary  boro-ugh  would 
be  required  to  undertake  operations  of 
■that  kind  which,  under  present  housing 
and  planning  policy,  may  be  .presumed 
to  have  to  take  place  at  quite  a long 
distance  beyond  our  periphery.  We 
should  be  interested  to  know  what  you 
have  thought  about  the  scale  of  that 
operation,  and  the  methods  of  doing  it — 
assuming,  as  we  must  .assume  under  pre- 
sent policy,  that  it  is  something  which 
has  to  be  done  within  local  government 
in  some  way  or  another? — — Yes,  by 
that  you  mean  excluding  the  formation 
of  such  bodies  as  new  town  development 
corporations? 

13345.  Yes,  for  our  .purpose  at  the 
moment,  because  it  would  >be  quite  easy 
for  you  to  say,  “ .Let’s  have  a lot  of  new 
towns  ”,  and  we  must  approach  this  from 
the  angle  that  ithe  operative  plan  for 
this  is  .to  use  the  Town  Development 

Act. Well,  Sir,  I ithink  there  is  no 

possible  doubt  that  in  the  sort  of  regional 
policy  that  we  contemplate  you  would 
have  a pool  of  the  kind  of  expertise 
needed  to  carry  out  large-scale  de-cen- 
tralisation operations.  Something  of  the 
kind  is  .going  on  at  present,  and  some- 
thing of  ithe  kind  is  also  going  on  in 
Lancashire.  I do  feel  that  planned  de- 
oanitralisation  is  something  where  you 
need  the  very  best  pool  of  .technical  men 


that  you  have  to  carry  out  .the  operation, ; 
and  indeed  their  value  goes  on  getting 
greater  and  greater  as  they  acquire  ex- 
perience, and  so  i.t  is  that  itheir  fifth  effort 
.is  likely  to  be  a groat  deal  better  than 
their  first  effort  and  a co-ordinated  effort 
is  likely  ito  be  a groat  deal  better  than 
any  of  the  independent  efforts  of  a local 
authority  trying  to  do  this  under  its  own 
steam. 

13346.  Of  course,  there  is  a very  im- 
portant factor  which  operates  before  you 
can  .get  your  technical  man  really  to 
work,  and  that  is  you  have  to  manage, 
somehow  or  other,  to  secure  agreement 
'between  the  exporting  and  the  importing 
authority  as  to  where  these  operations 
are  to  take  place  and  on  what  scale ; and 
there  is  also  usually  a fair  amount  of 
hard  financial  bargaining  which  goes  on? 

Yes:  here  again,  Sir,  the  financial 

.resources  of  a very  large  authority  would 
be  clearly  .helpful  in  that.  We  are,  of 
course,  now  getting  .miles  beyond — T lake 
it  I have  your  .meaning  correctly,  that  this 
overspill  would  take  place  many  mile® 
beyond  the  Ro-yat  Commission's 
boundary? 

13347.  Yes,  wc  are  assuming  that. 

And  perhaps  miles  beyond  any  possible 
London  regional  boundary;  but  I can- 
not think  of  a better  kind  of  authority 
than  ithe  sort  of  regional  authority  we  , 
visualise  for  undertaking  that  sort  of  ; 
operation. 

13348.  Why  do  you  think  that  this 
should  be  done  by  a single  authority  for 
the  region  and  not  loft  to  Ire  done  for 
London  by  the  L.C.C.— they  have  powers 
at  ithe  moment— or  for  Middlesex  by  the 

Middlesex  County  Council? If  you 

were  leaving  the  present  structure  of 
London  government,  .1  have  little  doubt 
that  the  L.C.C.  and  Middlesex  each  could  , 
undertake  such  operations  on  .their  own.  ; 
though  perhaps  with  some  difficulty,  even  j 
for  such  very  large  local  authorities ; but  j 
once  you  had  decided  to  make  a funda-  i 
mental  change  in  the  structure  of  London  i 
government,  then  T see  no  difficulty  in 
ithe  first-tier  authority  undertaking  such  ! 
operations.  I am  not  certain  that  .1  have  ! 
quite  perfectly  understood  you,  Sir.  | 

13349.  Let  me  put  it  this  way:  the 
Commission  could  just  decide  a priori  l 
that  it  is  going  to  ireeommand  a funda- 
mental change  in  the  local  government  i; 
structure.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  j 
weigh  up  (he  various  functions  and  say 
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whait  ds  the  best  type  of  authority  for 
administering  the  particular  functions. 
If,  as  a result  of  the  evidence,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  a whole 
lot  of  -functions  which  really  could  not 
be  administered  effectively  under  the  pre- 
sent arrangement  and  that  a local 
authority  was  called  for,  then  tihait  would 
be  a -reason  for  having  a regional 
authority.  That  is  why  we  are  asking 
you  why  i-t  is  so  much  better,  if  you 
think  lit  ds  so,  that  a -regional  authority 
should  do  this  job — why  could  it  do  it 
so  much  better  than  it  can  be  done  by 
the  existing  machine  so  that  you  must 
disturb  the  existing  system  and  embark 
on  'the  adventure  of  creating  a new  local 

authority? 1 understand  perfectly 

now.  Sir.  I venture  i-nito  this  field  with 
some  hesitation,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  you  were  carrying  out  planned  de- 
centralisation of  the  order  of  size  of  the 
new  towns,  even  if  it  were  done  under 
the  Town  Development  Act,  a very  large 
slice  of  the  staff  o-f  any  existing  authority 
would  have  to  'be  devoted  to  it;  and 
while  At  would  not  be  impossible  for  the 
Middlesex  County  Council,  I -imagine  that 
if  At  in  fact  found  itself  in  the  position 
nex-t  year  of  undertaking  such  a project, 
it  would  have  to  look  around  for  staff 
and  would  be  in  some  embarrassment 
over  the  matter,  whereas  a regional 
authority,  very  much  bug-ger  than  even 
those  bodies,  could  from  -the  outset,  it 
seems  to  me,  have  within  its  own  staff 
a corps  of  technical  officers  who  could 
be  charged  with  the  job  and  wh-o  oo-uld 
perhaps  carry  out  and  design  say,  15  or 
20  of  such  projects  -over  some  years  ; 
whereas,  as  regards  Middlesex,  even  over 
a number  of  years  one  can  hardly 
imagine  -the  county  having  die  capacity 
to  carry  out  more  than  -one,  'two  or  three 
•projects.  I think  -the  continuity  of  carry- 
ing out  such  developments  -is  really  of 
prime  importance, 

13350.  That  would  be  of  especial  -im- 
portance if  the  individual  authority  itself 
sought  and  obtained  powers  to-  build  a 

completely  new  town? Yes:  I -think. 

Sir,  with  respect,  -i-t  as  difficult  to-  draw 
the  line  between  new  -town  operations 
a-nd  Town  Development  Act  operations, 
because  Hem  el  'Hempstead  and  Crawley 
are  'both  in  effect  town  extensions,  and 
could  be  so  regarded. 

13351.  They  were  New  T-ow-ns  for  the 

purpose  of  the  Act. New  Towns  Act 

procedure  was  used,  yes. 
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13352.  B-ut  under  the  arrangements 
which  -have  'been  made  for  expanding 
towns,  in  a number  -o-f  cases  I under- 
stand the  importing  authority  itself  carries 
out  'the  work — it  -is  not  always  the  export- 
ing authority  that  undertakes  the  work, 
though  they  give  a -great  deal  of  assist- 
ance, and  so  on.  That  'is  why  I -was 
making  a distinction  as  to  whether  it 
should  b:e  the  case  that  the  exporting 
authority  set  itself  to  create  a new  town. 
— * — Yes,  1 am  still  not  certain  in  my 
mind  that  there  ds  any  very  definite  dis- 
tinction 'drawn  between  town  develop- 
ment and  new  town  operations,  and  I 
would  have  thought  ithait  what  I sa-id 
applied  w-ith  nearly  equal  force  to  either, 
and  An  particular  'Professor  Mackenzie 
will  be  familiar  with  this — the  way  in 
which,  'in  Lancashire,  the  Lancashire 
Country  Council  uses  its  own  technical 
-men  actually  ito  carry  out  the  develop- 
ment in  Town  Development  Act  opera- 
tions— I think,  w-ith  very  great  benefit. 

13353.  Could  we  make  a broad  dis- 
tinction? The  L.C.C.,  I understand,  have 
-in  -mind  to  -build  what  amounts  to  a new 
it-own  in  -Hampshire. Yes. 

13354.  It  is  very  much  in  its  infancy 
at  the  moment,  but  that  is  the  idea  ; and 
presumably  the  land  would  be  acquired 
there  and  the  -houses  -built  'by  the  L.C.C. 
On  the  -other  hand,  they  made  arrange- 
ments with  Swindon  to  build  houses 
which,  T gather,  are  provided  by  the 
Swindon  Borough  Council  and  will  be 
owned  by  the  Swindon  Borough  Council . 
That  ds  a broad  distinction,  ito  say  who 

owns  the  houses. Yes,  it  is.  I 'think 

at  any  rate  I could  go  so  far  as  to  say, 
Sir,  that  while  tlier-e  might  easily  be 
flexibility  in  the  -matter  of  ownership  and 
management  of  the  houses,  the  exporting 
authority  undertake  the  w-ork  o-f  creating 
the  development : -that  seems  -to  me  to  be 
very  g-o-od. 

13355.  At  any  rate,  you  firmly  put  the 
responsibility  for  this  on  y-our  regional 

authority? Rather  t-han  on  the 

second-tier.  May  I just  say  here  that  I 
would  -like  to  -correct  something  I said 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Cadbury?  I do  not 
-know  whether  I might  have,  given  a 
wrong  impression  when  I said  that  I 
thought  Professor  Abercrombie’s  Greater 
London  Plan  was  in  the  melting  pot:  I 
certainly  think  that  the  principles  of  the 
Abercrombie  Plan  are  very  valuable. 
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Mr.  Cadbury : I think;  we  are  probably 
agreed  ion.  the  degree  of  change  that  is 
bound  to  take  place  with  the  charging 
conditions. 

13356.  Professor  Mackenzie:  I would 
like  to  put  just  one  question,  a very 
'general  one  about  the  regional  authority, 
before  we  pass  on  to  the  details.  If  one 
assumes  the  case  on  which  Mr.  Cadbury 
and  Sir  John  have  been  asking  questions, 
that  there  is  .a  case  for  breaking  up  the 
existing  structure,  there  are  various  other 
possibilities  besides  a local  government 
unit  on  a gigantic  scale.  You  allude 
to  one  of  them  in  paragraph  5,  which 
is  always  coming  up  to  us  from  the 
existing  local  authorities — that  super- 
vision by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  .and 
Local  Government  is  the  answer,  and 
that  if  the  Abercrombie  Plan  is  coming 
under  review  the  time  is  ripe  for  a new 
Professor  Abercrombie ; and  the  best 
way  to  handle  it  is  to  leave  the  existing 
structure  alone,  or  for  the  Ministry  to 
take  the  initiative  to  find  .an  independent 
expert,  perhaps  also  to  strengthen  its  own 
regional  organisation  and,  in  that  sense, 
.take  the  control  out  of  the  hands  of  any 
local  authority,  at  least  for  a critical 
period.  Another  solution  of  the  same 
sort  which  has  (been  suggested  by 
Professor  Griffith  of  the  L.S.E.  group  is 
that  you  put  this  sort  of  thing,  as  it 
were,  on  a permanent  'basis  by  having 
some  kind  of  appointed  planning  board 
which  is  a sort  of  emanation  of  the 
Ministry  or  public  corporation  of  some 
kind,  and  has  no  electoral  -basis  at  all. 
N-ow  the  point  T wanted  to  ask  is  this: 
you  came  down  very  firmly  on  the  side 
of  the  local  .authority  as  against  these, 
if  you  like,  administrative  solutions.  Are 
you  in  favour  of  the  local  authority 
on  professional  grounds— is  there  -any- 
thing in  your  professional  experience 
which  makes  you  think  an  elected  plan- 
ning authority  would  handle  this  kind  of 
thing  better,  or  -are  you  coming  down 
on  the  side  -of  the  local  authority  on 
what  you  might  call  general  democratic 
grounds,  on  -political  rather  than  pro- 
fessional grounds — political,  I mean,  in 

the  very  widest  and  non-party  sense? 

We  have  no  grounds,  -I  think,  for  sug- 
gesting professionally  tha-t  -the  kind  of 
alternative  arrangement  you  suggest 
would  not  be  quite  practicable.  I think 
we  probably  are  at  one  ,in  thinking  that 
politically  it  might  be  impracticable, 


13357.  In  -w-h-a-t  sense  politically  im- 
practicable— in  that  -it  would  not  com- 
mand sufficient  public  support? 

Precisely,  Sir.  I -think  one  of  the  great 
problems  in  any  .planning  is  the  need  to 
have  it  looked  -at  coolly  and  dealing  with 
the  area  as  a whole,  -but  you  do  also  get 
political  -personal  -passions  coming  into 
it.  You  mention  Professor  Griffith,  and 
I read  -his  views  on  water- — that  no  one 
minds  who  provides  the  water  for  them 
as  tong  as  it  comes  clean  out  of  the  tap 
and  -in  plentiful  supply ; but  1 do  not 
think  this  applies  to  planning,  and  right 
from  the  start  of  any  such  scheme  public 
opinion  gets  aroused,  and  is  likely  to 
demand  -people  it  cun  get  at ; and  I -think 
that  is  likely  to  -be  one  of  the  problems 
with  the  alternatives  you  suggest,  though 
technically  they  arc  attractive. 

13358.  Yes,  -I  suppose  -this  point  is  a 
mixture  of  professional  view  and  general 
democratic  theory.  As  I understand  it, 
you  are  now  saying  you  do  no-t  really 
make  a plan  stick  unless  there  is  public 
participation  in  some  way  in  the  -making 
of  -t-he  -plan,  and  that  -the  best  way  to  do 
it  -is  through  an  elected  local  body  of 

some  fci-nd? 1 think  so.  What  I 

would  -personally  come  down  against 
most  -heavily  is  an  attempt  to  have  a 
group  of  delegates,  even  from  the 
existing  county  councils,  meet  together 
■and  formulate  a -London  regional  plan. 
I do  believe  that  -anything  of  that  kind 
would  be  absolutely  doomed  to  failure. 
Local  authority  -representatives  can  never 
regard  themselves  as  representatives, 
viewing  -the  problem  as  a whole.  They 
always  think  of  themselves  as  delegates 
and  watchdogs.  I -know  of  no  exception 
to  that. 

13359.  -But  in  fact,  to  have  a successful 
plan  you  need  to  have  a political  commit- 
ment of  some  sort  to  it  from  the  begin- 
ning?  Yes. 

Professor  Mackenzie:  1 think  that 
answers  my  point.  Thank  yo-u. 

13360.  Miss  Johnston:  You  said  in 
paragraph  7 that  at  -present  much  town 
planning  is  done  piecemeal.  Is  that 
a general  observation  relating  to  tile 
whole  country,  or  do  you  think  it  is 
particularly  .piecemeal  in  our  area 
because  of  high  population  and  density, 
or  -because  of  the  type  of  local  autho- 
rities in  our  area? -I  think  it  is  true 

of.  the  country  as  a whole,  but  I think 
it  is  especially  true  of  the  London  region. 
Tf  T might  just  give  one  example — in 
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the  County  of  London,  the  L.C.C.  Is 
constantly  fighting  like  mad  and  exercis- 
ing all  its  ingenuity  to  make  the  best  of 
its  limited  space  available,  and  is  conse- 
quently carrying  out  development  at 
what  some  of  us  think  are  excessive 
densities.  Over  the  borders  you  will  find 
boroughs — 1 am  not  going  to  name  any 
of  l hem — but  local  authorities  whose 
main  aim  is  to  keep  local  densities  down 
to  a very  minimum,  and  they  will  in 
fact  refuse  permission  for  the  conversion 
of  large  old  Victorian  houses  into  flats, 
on  the  grounds  of  general  loss  of 
amenity,  and  so  on.  There  seems  to  be 
a complete  disparity  of  policy — quite 
opposite  policies  prevailing,  in  this  rather 
important  matter. 

13361.  Would  you  say  that  some 
bodies  other  than  the  L.C.C.  are  more 
successful  -than  others  in  relation  to  their 
area  committees  and  second-tier  autho- 
rities?  Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  great 

disparity,  as  you  go  around  the  peri- 
phery of  the  L.C.C.,  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
arrangements  made. 

13362.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Pursuing 

our  general  idea  of  finding  out  how  much 
in  total  ithe  local  authority  has  to  do, 
there  are,  I think,  three  more  things  ; 
first  of  all,  what  functions  do  you  expect 
the  regional  authority  to  have,  if  any, 
in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  plan 
once  it  has  been  made  by  them  and 
approved  by  the  Minister?  Whom  do 
you  expect  to  do  the  administration  of 

the  plan? Well,  I think  that  we 

visualise  development  control  generally 
being  carried  out  by  the  second-tier 
authorities  within  the  framework  of 
policy  laid  down  by  the  first-tier  autho- 
rity. ft  says  in  paragraph  10  (a)  “the 
laying  down  of  a standard  policy  of 
development  ” — that  would  eliminate  the 
sort  of  thing  that  X have  just  given  Miss 
Johnston  as  an  example,  in  respect  of 
matters  which  affect  the  area  as  a whole. 

13363.  You  are  really  saying  what  has 
already  -been  said  to  us  by  quite  a num- 
ber of  witnesses  before,  that  you  think 
once  a plan  is  made  the  local  authority 
should  consider  applications:  it  can  deal 
with  them  if  they  are  in  accordance  with 
the  plan,  and  if  they  are  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  they  can  turn  them 
down  if  they  like,  but  if  they  should 
want  to  approve,  they  will  have  to  go 
back  to  the  authority  who  made  the  plan. 
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-1  think  that  is  a very  clear  and 

sensible  scheme,  and  if  you  have  large 
authorities  which  employ  properly  quali- 
fied and  experienced  planning  officers, 
with  chief  officer  status,  then  I think  one 
would  not  need  to  bother  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  making  of  the  plan 
and  its  implementation. 

13364.  I thought  that  was  really  what 
was  meant.  I put  it  to  you  in  the  way 
•I  did  because  it  has  been  put  to  us  by 

a number  of  other  witnesses. Yes,  I 

do  not  think  it  could  .be  put  better  than 
that  really. 

13365.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I would  like  to 
put  a supplementary,  lif  I may.  In  this 
question  of  the  local  authority  carrying 
out  what  is  usually  known  as  Part  III 
functions,  in  your  view,  if  you  have  that 
power  as  a right  under  a national  scheme 
for  defining  what  they  could  and  could 
not  be,  rather  than  that  each  local  autho- 
rity would  have  to  negotiate  a delegation 
arrangement — you  think  that  should  be 
done? Oh,  T think  it  would  be  in- 

finitely .preferable,  Sir.  In  any  case, 
from  what  I know  of  delegation  agree- 
ments which  seek  to  set  out  in  detail 
the  classes  of  cases  which  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  superior  officer,  they  very 
often  do  not  do  very  much  beyond  pro- 
viding exercises  in  finding  loopholes. 

13366.  So  you  would  think  that  certain 
things  should  be  done  at  that  level  and 
that  other  things,  such  as  making  the 

plan,  should  he  done  at  that  level? 1 

think  so  : I think  it  would  be  well  to 
have  it  laid  down  quite  definitely. 

13367.  And,  having  settled  the  plan, 
the  lower-tier  authorities  would  have 

roughly  Part  III  planning  powers? 1 

think  so,  Sir  ; under  the  arrangement  that 
we  visualise. 

13368.  Sir  John  Wrigley : May  I turn 
now  to  the  other  aspect  of  housing,  and 
that  is  housing  within  the  area.  In  para- 
graph 17  you  have  proposed  there  really 
a functional  division  which,  in  effect, 
seems  to  put  the  responsibility  for  hous- 
ing up  to  the  stage  when  the  houses  are 
completed,  on  the  regional  authority ; 
and  the  responsibility  for  management  on 
the  borough  authority.  That  really  makes 
a.  very  fundamental  change  in  the  present 
distribution  of  duties,  because  not  merely 
in  Greater  London  but  throughput  the 
country  as  a whole,  the  responsibility  for 
both  building  and  management  and  esti- 
mated need  and  slum  clearance  and 
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really  everything  is  on  the  local  housing 
authority,  which  is  the  district  or 
borough  council?— Yes. 

13369,  Are  you  proposing  this  change 
because  you  think  there  is  something 
radically  different  in  the  conditions  of 
London?  You  see,  with  your  second- 
tier  authority  you  propose  to  constitute 
authorities  of  very  considerable  size — 
places  as  big,  say,  as  Leeds — and  yet 
you  do  not  propose  to  give  them  either 
the  duty  or  the  power  to  build  houses? 

You  will  see,  Sir,  that  we  hedge  a 

little  over  this.  We  may  not  speak  with 
complete  unanimity  here — 1 do  not 
know — but  so  far  as  1 am  concerned, 
I would  have  thought  that  with  that 
sort  of  second-tier  authority  such  as  we 
visualise,  the  house-building  should  be 
their  concern.  After  all,  Coventry, 
which  is  an  authority  of  this  kind,  has 
earned  itself  a great  deal  of  fame  for 
its  house-building  activities,  and  1 should 
have  thought  .it  was  not  beyond  the 
scope  of  a second-tier  authority  of  such 
a size  to  do  excellent  housing  work 
within  .their  own  resources.  I would 
like  to  point  out  that  f am  not  speaking 
for  all  of  us  when  1 say  that. 

13370.  .May  1 just  say  this,  that  it 
cannot  be  in  fact  an  absolutely  simple 
choice,  because  even  when  you  have 
made  boroughs  of  this  size  it  may  be 
there  are  some  boroughs  which  cannot, 
in  fact,  do  very  much  housing  within 
their  borough  because  of  the  congestion. 
Yes. 

13371.  And  there  may  be  room  in 
other  boroughs  in  which  much  more 
housing  can  be  done  than  is  required  for 
local  needs — though  according  to  the 
evidence  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government,  that  is  going  to  be- 
come increasingly  rare  in  the  region.  So 
you  might  like  either  to  say  that  there 
shall  be  a plain  choice  or  you  may  like 
to  say  there  should  be  a division  of 
powers.  I would  like  to  know  what  you 
think  about  this,  because  it  is  a very 
important  service  from  what  t might  call 

the  electoral  point  of  view.. Mr. 

Chesterton : Can  T lake  up  a point  here? 
There  is,  of  course,  a second  view  on 
this.  Clearly,  the  assessment  of  housing 
needs  and  so  on  is  something  which  we 
had  assumed  would  be  dealt  with 
regionally,  and  we  then  had  to  examine 
■the  question  of  who  was  going  to  build. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  view  that 


the  people  at  the  top,  who  have  decided 
the  need  and  who,  upon  looking  into  the 
matter  from  every  angle  up  to  the  point 
of  actual  building,  are  in  fact  those  who 
should  do  the  building  ; and  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  the  point  that  if  the  lower 
people  are  going  to  manage — and  I think 
they  must  manage — then  they  ought  lo 
build  as  well.  I think  the  majority  view 
is  that  the  second-tier  authority  is  quite 
capable  of  building  and  managing,  within 
the  framework  of  what  the  planners 
decide  regionally  should  be  done.  Does 
that  answer  your  question? 

13372.  It  does,  partially ; but  1 would 
say  this — that  broadly  speaking  the 
limiting  factor  anywhere  in  the  Greater 
London  area  is  not  so  much  the  actual 
need — because  it  is  a fact  that  you  can 
build  what  you  tike  if  you  lay  down  'the 
conditions  for  establishing  it — but  the 
physical  .possibility  of  building  in  the 

areas  concerned.. The  sites,  in  fact? 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  ties  up  so  much 
with  planning  because  somewhere  I think 
we  mention  the  possibility  of  what  we 
call  urban  renewal  in  paragraph  14; 
and  this  will,  I think,  increasingly  be 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  new  sites  can 
be  found.  That  must  be  done  regionally, 
but  the  building,  if  the  urban  renewal 
in  question  is  within  the  area  of  Borough 
X,  could  be  carried  out  by  Borough  X. 
I think  that  is  perfectly  true. 

13373.  May  1 put  my  main  point,  1 
hope,  quite  simply?  Somewhere  or 
other  there  will  be  a responsibility  for 
housing  put  on  one  authority  or  on  the 
other,  and  it  will  be  a responsibility  for 
providing  houses  to  meet  the  needs  for 
the  area : whether  it  is  general  needs  or 
slum  clearance,  Parliament  will  put  that 
responsibility  somewhere.  Now  it  makes 
a good  deal  of  difference  to  the  assess- 
ment of  what  you  might  call  the  elec- 
toral difference  of  the  authority  as  to 
where  that  responsibility  is  put. Yes. 

13374.  Tt  may  be  that  you  may  think 
of  putting  some  sort  of  concurrent 
responsibility  on  them,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult ; because  Parliament  always  likes  to 
know  which  is  the  body  who  can  be  hit 

.if  needs  are  not  being  met. Mr. 

Keehle : If  I understand  you  rightly,  Sir, 
you  were  probably  concerned  with  the 
problem  where  a particular  second-tier 
authority  _ had  particular  housing  prob- 
lems, which  it  could  not  digest  within 
its  own  boundaries,  and  they  would  need 
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to  be  provided  for  in  an  adjacent 
borough — the  problem  would  arise,  who 
would  do  that  housing? 

13375.  I am  really  concerned  first  of 
all  about  the  general  problem.  In 
Borough  A,  is  it  the  borough  that  is 
responsible  for  providing  houses  and  can 
be  attacked  by  the  citizens  if  they  do 
not  provide  them,  or  is  it  the  regional 
authority  who  can  similarly  be  attacked 
— but  at  a rather  more  remote  range? 

Mr.  Chesterton : I think  it  must  be 

the  region,  because  you  have  to  look 
at  the  thing  as  a whole.  You  may  find 
the  borough,  -as  you  say,  cannot  accom- 
modate housing  within  its  own  limits,  but 
the  actual  physical  building  of  the  hous- 
ing could  be  delegated  to  the  borough 
in  whose  area  the  new  housing  will  lie. 

Mr.  Steel : It  is  a fact  at  the  moment 

that  there  is  a duplication  in  the  County 
of  London  between  the  London  County 
Council  and  the  metropolitan  borough 
councils. 

13376.  Both  of  them  have  duties 

there. We  felt,  I think,  on  the  whole 

that  it  was  better  to  have  only  one 
authority — which,  I gather,  is  perhaps 
in  your  mind — and  so  far  as  the  pro- 
vision of  houses  were  concerned,  we  felt 
it  would  be  very  much  bound  up  with 
slum  clearance,  which  is  the  other  way 
of  providing  houses ; and  equally,  as 
Mr.  Chesterton  said,  it  is  bound  up  with 
planning  policy.  We  were  rather 
doubtful  about  the  actual  construction 
of  the  houses,  because  once  you  get 
lo  the  stage  of  agreeing  that  houses  must 
be  provided,  it  did  not  seem  to  us  to 
be  a vital  point  as  to  who  should  build 
them,  so  long  as  they  were  built. 

Mr.  Cadbury : We  have  had  a lot  of 
evidence  to  suggest  that  this  is  one  of 
the  functions  which  has  been  carried  out 
very  effectively  by  boroughs  which  are 
quite  small ; and  .that  it  would  be  at 
any  rate  a major  change  if  you  took  it 
away  from  the  lower-tier  authorities.  In 
London  it  is  concurrent,  but  outside 
London  it  is  the  sole  responsibility  of 
the  borough  ,to  build  and  provide  houses, 
and  both  between  the  wars — and  par- 
ticularly since  1946-47,  when  the  post- 
war housing  started — I think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  it  has  been  the  major  local 
government  activity  of  the  boroughs. 
So  if  you  are  really  seriously  suggesting, 
as  I gather  Mr.  Steel  is  saying,  that 
■the  construction  of  houses  in  the  future 
should  be  taken  away  from  the  boroughs 


and  given  solely  to  the  regional 
authority.  This  is  certainly  a thing  which 
would  need  a good  deal  of  evidence  to 
answer,  “Why  are  you  taking  away  a 
function  which  a great  many  people 
think  has  been  adequately  performed  by 
the  borough?  ” It  may  have  been  by 
accident  that  it  was  given  to  the  lower- 
tier  authority  universally,  but  it  has 
been ; and  there  is  a good  deal  of 
evidence  to  show  that  it  has  been  effec- 
tively carried  out.  I feel  I ought  to 
press  you  on  this  rather,  because  it  is 
not  a case  of  an  easy  “ Well,  it  doesn’t 
matter  very  much  which  way  it  goes  ” — 
it  is  vitally  important.  It  may  be  one 
or  the  other  or,  as  the  Chairman  says, 
concurrent,  but  Parliament  will  want  to 
know  why  we  suggest  a change,  if  a 
change  is  to'  be  suggested. 

13377.  Sir  John  Wrigley  : And,  in  fact, 
the  question,  later  oil,  is  not  whether 
there  is  any  interest  locally  in  the  region 
but  whether  there  is  any  interest  locally 

in  the  borough? We  certainly  did 

not  intend  to  imply  criticism  of  the 
boroughs  generally : they  obviously  have 
done  very  well  on  housing  since  the  war. 
Our  main  problem  here  was  to  .try  to 
avoid  problems  which  must  exist,  in  our 
view,  when  we  are  dealing  with  small 
pockets  in  a large  conurbation  such  as 
London.  For  instance,  to  take  a simple 
example  an  authority  in  the  central  area 
might  feel  obliged  to  re-house  its 
citizens  within  its  small  boundary, 
whereas  the  plan  which  was  evolved  by 
the  regional  authority  might  indicate 
otherwise.  It  seemed  to  us  that  there 
was  a link  between  planning  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  provision  of  houses 
on  the  other ; and  also  between  the 
provision  of  houses  within  the  area  and 
overspill  .provision  outside  .the  area.  That 
was  really  what  we  had  in  mind:  we 
were  not  intending  to  criticise  the  lower- 
tier  authorities. 

13378.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Could  I press 
you  on  .this?  Earlier  on  you  mentioned 
the  quite  obvious  difficulty  of  reconciling 
the  desire  of  .people  in  .the  congested 
■centre  for  a lower  density  with  the  dislike 
of  people  living  at  the  'perimeter  of  a 
higher  density — you  gave  the  example  of 
two  hypothetical  boroughs.  Now,  is  your 
point  that  if  the  regional  authority  sub- 
stantially increased  the  density  at  the 
perimeter,  where  .people  are  at  any  rate 
in  reasonable  proximity  to  the  green  belt 
and  the  open  spaces,  there  might  be  some 
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difficulty  in  executing  a policy  of  this 
sort  if  the  boroughs  of  :the  places  on 
the  .perimeter  were  not  themselves  con- 
vinced—is  'this  the  sort  of  point  1 think 
you  .probably  'had  in  mind?-  Yes,  we 
tried  :to  distinguish  here — perhaps 

wrongly— -and  1 can  see  your  point— 
between  determining  housing  policy 
and  the  actual  construction  of  the  houses. 
So  far  as  the  policy  of  housing  is  con- 
cerned, il  think  we  are  clear — m para- 
graph 17  (fl)— 'that  we  visualise  the 
regional  authority  saying  where  the 
houses  should  be  and  what  'types. 


13379.  Yes,  il  have  that. We  come 

to  the  -point  of  difference,  1 -think,  only 
w:hen  <we  are  considering  -the  construc- 
tion, the  actual  putting  up  of  -the 
houses. 

13380.  But  a-re  you  frightened  that,  as 
regards  this  hypothetical  case  where  the 
regional  authority  would  like  ’to  see  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  density  ol 
population  on  the  -more  open  perimeter 
of  -the  region  and  a substantial  reduc- 
tion in  density  at  the  -centre,  that  the 
actual  -operation  of  that  plan  might  be 
defeated,  if  you  like,  by  the  boroughs 
at  the  perimeter  because  they  do  not 

want  it  to  operate? 1 do  not  think 

we  could  argue  that  point.  We  have 
admitted,  in  Mr.  Keable’s  evidence,  that 
the  regional  planning  authority  may  lay 
down  the  plan,  and  the  second-tier 
authorities  may  supervise  its  execution 
Therefore  we  must  accept  that  the  local 
council  should  build  houses  in  accordance 
with  'the  plan. 

13381.  Supposing  they  do  not  want  to? 

I am  trying  to  find  out  why  you  do  not 
thin'k — or  some  of  you  do  not  thunk,  1 
agree  this  is  a debatable  point,  and  I 
am  not  worried  about  the  difference  of 
view,  I think  that  in  a way  n't  helps  ns  to 
know  differences  of  views— 'but  I am  very 
anxious  to  find  out  from  those  of  you 
who  think  'the  borough  should  not  build 
houses  what  is  the  real  reason  why  you 
think  it  should  be  with  the  regional 

authority? -Mr.  Chesterton-.  I think. 

if  I may  answer  that,  that  the  argument 
nut  forward  in  favour  of  a single  'con- 
structing authority  was  'that  the  design 
aspect  was  likely  to  he  very  much  better 
in  such  a case.  It  has  been  shown  _ to 
be  very  much  better  when  it  as  earned 
out  by  a large  regional  authority  rather 
than  a smaller  authority. 

13382  Would  you  say  that  the  London 
borough  house-building  projects  are  so 


inferior  in  design  to,  say,  the  London  ! 
County  Council  house-building  projects?  j 

,lt  is  a most  sweeping  generalisation.  | 

but  I should  say  yes. 

13383.  To  an  extent  which  would 
make  you  alter  the  whole  structure  of  j 

government? -No,  I <lo  not  take  that  j 

point ; but  .if  you  are  altering  the  whole  !, 
structure  of  government  you  might  ju&t 
as  well  1-oo'k  at  -that  part  of  it : and  there 
was  a view  expressed,  which  I a.m  con-  | 
veyin-g — perhaps  not  as  well  as  'the  cx*  | 
ponents  of  'that  view— that  generally  | 
speaking  iit  resulted  in  a better  design  | 
-and  better  -planning  generally-; — 1 an*  not  | 
merely  thinking  of  aesthetics  if  the  f 
authority  was  one  which  was  able  to  | 
command  the  best  brains  .in  the  business. 

Mr.  Cadbury : I was  going  to  come  to 
the  -planning  aspect  o-n  'this.  We  are  now 
assuming  that  the  region  builds  all  the 
houses  and  designs  -them,  but  the  lower-  I 
tier  authority  is  the  Part  III  planning 
authority  for  planning  the  lay-out-** 
that  not  so? 

13384.  Sir  John  Wri^Iey:  No,  I do  not 
-think  he  said  that:  the  problem  1 put 
to  them  was  .the  control  of  development, 
and  T expect  -we  were  both  thinking  of 
applications  made  -to  the  planning 

authority  by  private  people. dMr. 

Keeble : Yes  .—Mr.  Chesterton : That 

was  certainly  ‘the  sense  in  which  1 
thought  it  had  been  put. 

13385.  You  put  .the  question  to  them. 
Mr.  Cadbury,  but  it  has  no-t  been 
answered  yet.  I am  still  not  clear  if 
the  region  is  the  sole  building  authority 
what  is  the  contact  between  the  district 
'planning  authority  and  'the  region:'.! 

developing  authority? Mr.  Kernlc: 

May  I try  and  answer  that?  Leaving 
aside  the  argument  as  to  who  should 
actually  do  the  construction,  in  terms  of 
planning  I would  visualise  the  regional 
authority  preparing  development  plans 
down  to  the  degree  of  detail  which  we 
express  nowadays  in  comprehensive 
development  area  maps  and  supple- 
mentary town  maps— the  sort  of  develop- 
ment plan  provided  on  the  25-inch  to 
the  mile  map,  which  would  lay  down 
all  distribution  of  tend  uses,  including 
minor  "shopping  areas  and  so  forth  : amt 
it  would  be  left  to  the  developer— be 
he  a private  person  or  a second-tier 
authority— to  fill  in  the  details  of  the 
actual  position  of  the  shops  and  other 
buildings  themselves  and  the  details  of 
the  roads. 
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13386.  Mr.  Cadbury : Assuming  that 
the  regional  authority  is  the  developer 
to  a very  large  degree — and  large  areas 
of  Greater  London  have  to-  be  developed 
over  the  next  20  to  30  years — would  it 
then  go  'back  to  the  regional  authority  to 
develop  large  areas  of  obsolescent  hous- 
ing? — — It  would. 

13387.  Sir  John  W rig  ley : You  can 
imagine  a somewhat  Gilbertian  situation, 
in  which  the  regional  plan  allocates  a 
residential  area  and  the  regional  autho- 
rity proposes  to  build  on  that  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  control  of  develop- 
ment, puts  it  to  the  borough  authority, 
who  turn  it  down ; and  the  regional 
authority  then  appeals  to  the  Minister. 
We  shall  have  to  find  some  better 
machinery  than  that.  That  would  appear 
to  be  capable  of  happening,  from  what 
we  have  been  discussing. Yes. 

13388.  Miss  Johnston : Do  you  not 
think  it  is  not  only  a question  of  build- 
ing but  of  building  the  kind  of  houses 
that  -people  want?  If  you  had,  under 
this  system,  lifts  that  did  not  work,  or  a 
hot  water  system  that  was  not  popular, 
the  second-tier  authority  would  not  be 
in  any  way  responsible  and  they  would 
pass  the  buck  to  some  regional  body, 
with  whom  the  citizens  would  not  be  in 
proper  touch,  and  from  whom  they 

might  never  get  a proper  answer. 

Mr.  Chesterton : Yes,  that  is  possible. 
That  .is  why  we  had  definitely  thought 
the  second-tier  authority  must  be  the 
managing  agent,  as  it  were. 

13389.  Would  you  expect  them  to  do 
the  maintenance? Oh,  yes. 

13390.  But  supposing  some,  say,  hot 
water  system  is  entirely  unsatisfactory — 

who  then  would  put  it  right? -I  must 

say  that  is  a pohut  T had  not  considered. 

13391.  Sir  John  W rig  ley : I am  sure 
your  Institution,  in  another  capacity, 
have  constantly  drawn  attention  to  the 
importance  of  very  great  contact  between 
the  people  who  build  the  houses  and  the 
people  who  manage  them.  That  must 

arise  in  your  examinations. Yes : I 

think  also  that  we  had  envisaged,  iin  so 
far  as  anyone  had  thought  in  this  sort 
of  detail  about  this  sort  of  problem,  that 
contact  would  take  .place  at  the  pre- 
planning stage  between  the  people  who 
are  managing  the  houses  and  the  people 
who  are  designing  them.  Whether  those 
people  who  design  them  were  to  be 


regional  or  second-tier,  this  must  be  said 
— one  of  the  functions  of  the  housing 
manager  is  to  give  advice  on  the  housing 
side  as  to  what  people  do  and  do  not 
like,  and  what  is  easy  or  not  easy  to 
maintain.  I think  we  should  have  to  rely 
o.n  a liaison  of  that  kind  in  order  to 
reduce  to  a minimum  that  sort  of  inci- 
dent which  you  are  envisaging;  but  I 
agree  with  you  that  if  a regional  autho- 
rity builds  a house  with  an  inefficient 
hot  water  system,  it  is  bad  luck  on  the 
second-tier  authority  to  have  to  take  the 
kicks  for  it— but  that  is  one  of  the  things 
that  I suppose  housing  managers  are 
immune  to. 

Mr.  Cadbury : Perhaps  I should  draw 
your  attention  to  the  report  of  your 
Institution,  which  was  represented  before 
a certain  committee  of  which  I was  a 
member.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  hous- 
ing was  one  of  our  main  national  invest- 
ments, and  therefore  it  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  get  the  pattern  of  govern- 
ment right  and  the  design  right,  not  only 
of  the.  house  but  the  layout  of  the  area 
in  . which  the  house  is  placed — contact 
being  maintained  with  the  housing 
manager.  What  I think  we  are  inter- 
ested din  really  is  this  question  of  who 
builds  houses.  I do  .not  think  we  can 
pursue  it  further  now,  but  it  is  not  just 
a thing  you  can  push  up  or  down  without 
a great  deal  of  consideration. 

13392.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  I think  we 
have  got  your  general  conception  in  our 
minds,  and  we  have  worried  you  about 
it  in  a sense  because  it  is  of  very  great 
importance  to  us  to  make  up  our  minds 
on  which  side  we  should  come  down ; 
and  that  is  why,  when  somebody  decides 
there  should  be  a radical  change  in  any 
service  of  major  importance,  we  are  apt 
to  pause  on  it  longer  than  we  do  on 
other  things,  and  try  to  find  out  what 
are  the  precise  reasons  which  make  you 
want  us  to  plunge  into  this  new  sea,  as 

it  were. Mr.  Steel:  I think,  Mr. 

Chairman,  we  had  not  realised  we  were 
being  quite  so  radical,  because  we  had 
looked  at  the  .L.C.C.  and  regarded  them 
as  the  leading  house  providers  in  London, 
and  thought  it  better  that  there  should 
be  one  housing  authority  rather  than  two. 
We  did  not  realise  we  were  being  so 
unorthodox. 

13393.  You  see,  outside  it  is  the 
borough  council  or  the  county  council ; 
in  London  it  is  concurrent. Jo  view  of 
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the  difficulties  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, we  still  attach  great  importance 
to  the  housing  manager  having  some  in- 
fluence on  the  kind  of  house  being  pro- 
vided : we  had  not  anticipated  this  point 
of  the  regional  authority  not  providing 
the  sort  of  house  which  was  required..  1 
think,  Sir,  having  heard  the  discussion 
at  our  meetings,  when  we  tipped  the 
balance  in  favour  of  the  second-tier 
authority  doing  the  building  we  should 
prefer  the  building  to  be  done  by  an 
authority  which  would  know  the  needs 
of  the  populaitioin. — Mr.  Chesterton : 
But  it  does  not  invalidate  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  regard  as  sensible  second-tier 
authorities  doing  their  own  housing 
arrangements  in  blinkers  without  the 
whole  thing  being  considered  regionally. 


Sir  John  Wrigley:  Yes,  I think  you 
have  given  us  your  views  on  this.  May 
we  pass  on  to  one  other  service,  and  that 
is  the  question  of  highways?  I assume 
that  the  regional  plan  which  you  describe, 
will  include  the  main  new  grid  of  roads, 
as  it  were,  but  who  is  going  to  execute 
the  work,  and  who  'is  going  to  pay  for 
it?  At  the  moment  we  have  so  many 
systems  in  existence  that  you  can  take 
your  choice,  but  on  the  assumption  that 
we  have  to  look  at  Greater  London  as  a 
whole  and,  at  any  rate,  consider  whether 
there  should  not  be  the  same  system 
operative  throughout  the  region,  what 
system  do  you  think  it  should  be?  What 
part  are  the  regional  authority,  and  what 
part  are  the  borough  authority,  going  to 
take  in  the  highway  problem,  which  is 
one  of  very  great  importance? 


Mr.  Cadbury : Could  I add  to  that— 
and  what  part  a national  authority? 

Sir  John  Wrigley:  You  mean  trunk 
roads? 

13394.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Trunk  roads, 

yes. Mr.  Keeble : I would  have 

thought  the  advantages  might  well  lie 
in  the  terms  of  such  'trunk  roads  as 
would  traverse  the  region  would  remain 
the  responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transport. 


13395.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  And  would 
you  say  they  should  come  into  the 
County  of  London  or  not?  As  you 
know,  .the  trunk  roads  at  the  moment 

stop  at  the  county  boundary. T do 

not  pretend  to  have  given  deep  thought 
to  this,  but  I would  have  thought  that 
it  may  be  in  the  future  we  would  have 


roads  traversing  the  County  of  London 
or  the  London  region  which  would 
clearly  be  of  trunk  road  importance,  and 
there  should  be  a responsibility  for  those 
remaining  with  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port. As  regards  the  others,  I would 
think  that  those  whose  importance  was 
as  communication  roads  rather  than 
development  roads— there,  there  would 
be  an  advantage  ill  the  regional 
authority  being  responsible  for  them,  , 
which  would  leave  the  second-tier 
authority  with  the  minor  roads,  where  ; 
those  were  constructed  by  private 
enterprise. 

13396.  The  regional  authorities  would  { 
probably  take  what  are  called  classified 
roads.—— Classified  roads,  yes. 

13397.  1 see,  and  the  borough 
authority  would  take  just  (he  minor 
roads? Yes. 

13398.  Yes,  that  is  clear.  Now  in 
London  that  takes  away  an  important 
responsibility  of  the  borough  authorities. 
Outside  London,  it  takes  away  what  you 
might  call  an  important  executive  job 
from  the  boroughs,  but  not  actually  a 
financial  responsibility,  because  the 
county  is  the  highway  authority  outside 
London,  but  .in  London  the  borough 
councils  are  .the  highway  authority,  and 
the  L.C.C.  is  air  improvement  authority. 

1 would  have  thought  myself,  here,  ; 

we  were  coming  to  something  which 
might  be  rather  like  Professor  Griffith's 
supply  of  water— it  did  not  matter  very 
much  who  provided  it,  so  long  as  the 
job  was  efficiently  done  and  where 
passions  were  not  likely  to  bo  aroused 
by  it.  In  dealing  with  the  existing  roads, 
so  long  as  the  road  surface  is  smooth 
and  clean,  I do  not  think  anyone  is  . 
likely  to  worry  very  much. 

13399.  Well,  is  not  traffic  generally  one  ! 
of  the  things  which  causes  most  irrita-  . 
tion  in  London  the  fact  that  it  takes  so  1 
long  to  get  from  one  place  to  another?  | 
That,  of  course,  you  might  say  is  not  | 
primarily  the  local  authority’s  jolt,  be-  | 
cause  they  do  not  control  the  means  of  j 
transport;  but  they  do  control,  subject 
to  the  Ministry,  one  important  aspect 
of  transport,  and  that  is  the  roads.  They 
do  not  control  the  buses  or  the  trains, 
but  they  are  responsible  for  the  roads. 

Do  you  think  the  organisation  can  pos- 
sibly be  left  to  manifest  itself  in  the 

London  Transport  Commission? 1 

would  have  thought  so,  yes.  May  wc 
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suggest  that  what  we  call  the  classified 
roads  should  be  left  with  the  regional 
authority,  because  the  problems  of  traffic 
within  the  London  region  are  regional 
problems — a blockage  in  one  borough 
can  very  easily  cause  congestion  in 
another  borough,  an  adjacent  borough. 
It  seems  to  me  these  minor  rectifications 
of  road  junctions,  and  so  on,  need  to  be 
looked  at  regionally  rather  than  locally. 

13400.  Mr.  Cadbury : Main  roads  go 
down  the  main  shopping  streets  of  the 
boroughs  or  districts  throughout 
London,  and  there  is  a definite  point 
of  contact  between  the  general  public 
and  the  construction  and  policy  of  roads, 
if  nowhere  else,  in  the  shopping  streets 

of  all  the  districts. Yes,  I think  that 

is  a very  important  point  and,  if  I may 
say  so,  rather  exemplifies  what  I have 
said ; because  one  of  the  very  great 
problems  in  the  London  area,  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  is  -that  there  are  many 
cases  an  such  shopping  streets  where, 
to  put  it  simply,  in  order  to  solve  shop- 
ping problems  you  have  either  to  shift 
the  shops  or  to  shift  the  street.  And 
again,  this  is  something  you  have  to  look 
at  regionally  in  order  to  determine  which 
shops  or  which  streets  you  are  going  to 
shift. 

13401.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  Is  not  the 

usual  result  that  nothing  happens? 

I think  we  are  reaching  the  stage  where 
you  have  to  have  drastic  road  pro- 
grammes in  London. 

13402.  Mr.  Cadbury : 1 think  every- 
one agrees  with  that,  but  there  is  a re- 
markable lack  of  agreement  on  how  that 
drastic  improvement  is  going  to  be 
achieved,  and  we  were  discussing  whether 
—if  you  have  your  trunk  roads,  that 
takes  care  of  the  very  major  problems — 
roads  were  regional  or  local.  I gather 
you  do  not  think  it  is  a thing  which 

could  be  left  to  the  local  people? 1 

do  not  think  the  classified  roads  could 
b§  left  locally. 

13403.  Even  though  they  are  now.  left 
locally  and,  even  in  London,  as  a direct 
responsibility — and  outside  London  dis- 
tricts of  over  a certain  size  can  claim 

agency  powers? Sir,  I do  not  know 

how  cherished  a function  this  is.  I 
gather  that  outside  London  it  is  some- 
times rather  cherished,  though  il  am  ait  a 
loss  to  understand  just  why. 

Mr.  Cadbury : 'We  have  had  some  con- 
siderable evidence  that  it  is  cherished. 


13404.  Professor  Mackenzie : Is  there 
any  difficulty  about  this  function  being 
discharged  on  an  agency  basis — the 
classified  works  being  done  on  an  agency 
basis  by  the  lower-tier  authorities  on 
behalf  of  the  upperdier  authority?  I 
am  thinking  partly  of  the  scale  of  their 
organisation.  They  will  each  have,  as  I 
understand  it,  under  your  scheme,  a 
highway  engineering  organisation,  be- 
cause 'they  will  be  dealing  themselves 
with  their  own  unclassified  roads.  It 
seams  at  least  plausible — to  the  layman — 
to  think  that  this  organisation  would 
work  better  if  it  .was  on  a rather  larger 
scale  and  was  given  the  charge  of  the 
classified  roads  also,  but  subject  to 
100  iper  loent.  financial  payment  on  a 
wider  basis. Yes,  I can  see  no  diffi- 

culty to  the  agency  method.  What  I 
am  concerned  about  is  that  all  improve- 
ments to  classified  roads,  even  relatively 
minor  improvements,  should  be  initiated 
by  the  upper-tier  authority,  because  they 
have  the  most  extraordinary  reper- 
cussions : one  blockage  goes  on  for  miles. 

13405.  But  you  are  not  opposed  Jo 
them  being  executed  ,by  'borough  sur- 
veyors’ departments? No. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Going  .back  to  the 
original  question,  the  regional  'authority 
is  responsible  for  the  making  of  the  plan, 
is  responsible  for  housing,  is  responsible 
for  the  general  business  of  building 
houses  within  the  area,  and  .it  is  respon- 
sible for  classified  roads,  not  trunk 
roads.  There  are  two  kinds  of  functions 
which  are  at  present  carried  out  by 
boroughs,  and  'there  is  one  important 
function  which  is  a quite  major  pre- 
occupation at  any  rate  of  the  iL.C.C.  at 
the  present  time.  As  your  second  tier 
you  have  created  authorities  of  from 
250,000  to  500,000.  What  have  they  got 
to  do?  You  may  say  it  might  be  proper 
for  'them  to  do  a whole  lot  of  services 
with  which  you  are  not  concerned.  You 
are  noit  expressing  an  opinion,  on  those, 
and  we  should  have  t*o  decide  where 
education,  health,  and  so  on  lay.  In 
your  conception  they  control  all  develop- 
ment within  the  plan,  unclassified  roads 
and  the  management  of  housing. 

13406.  Professor  Mackenzie : Could  I 
insert  a supplementary  about  the 
management  of  housing?  In  17  (b)  you 
say  housing  management,  including  the 
keeping  of  waiting  lists ; you  do  not 
add  .the  letting  of  dwellings,  you  do  not 
say  explicitly  that  this  is  allocation  of 
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houses  as  between  applicants,  and  i am 
not  certain  about  'the  'implications  of 
what  you  say.  The  regional  policy,  the 
regional  execution  of  overspill  .and  the 
regional  responsibility  for  building  out- 
side boroughs  does  seem  to  imply  the 
existence  of  some  sort  of  regional 
housing  list.  This  would  almost  be  the 
object  of  the  exercise,  to  equalise  the 
waiting  'time  for  houses  as  between  the 
closely  built  up  areas  and  the  receiving 
areas? — ' — Mr.  Chesterton : I 'think  this 
is  implicit  in  the  assessment  of  housing 
needs,  which  .clearly  the  regional 
authority  has  go.t  to  achieve ; it  does 
achieve  d:t  partly  no  doubt  by  examina- 
tion of  the  waiting  lists,  and  so  on. 

13407.  The  picture  would  be  that  if  a 
particular  'borough  was  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  .average  in  regard  .to  jits  housing 
■waiting  list,  it  would  establish  a claim 
on  the  regional  authority,  and  the 
regional  authority  -would  then  give 
priority  to  its  people  on  the  regional 
housing  pool,  but  would  leave  the  alloca- 
tion of  houses  'to  the  lower-tier 
authority? Yes. 

13408.  The  allocation  of  houses  as 
between  individuals  is  of  course  one  of 
the  most  bitterly  felt  issues  lin  local 
government.  3f  this  remains  with  the 
-lower-tier  authorities  it  brings  them  to 
the  heart  of  the  issue. Yes. 

Mr.  Cadbury : Also  rent  policy. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Let  us  assume  that 
,the  regional  .authority  obtains  a site  in 
one  housing  suburb  with  the  idea  of 
providing  houses  for  people  from  the 
more  congested  inner  areas.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  leave  it  to  the  borough  of 
the  outer  suburb  to  choose  tenants  for 
the  houses  unless  in  some  way  it  was 
prescribed  'that  they  should  come  from  a 
certain  area. 

Professor  Mackenzie : The  interpreta- 
tion il  was  reading  into  this  was  'the 
other  one,  that  the  exporting  authority 
would  be  .allocated  a quota  of  new 
houses,  and  the  exporting  ;autfaority  at 
least  in  the  .first  instance  would  deter- 
mine which  individuals  -would  be  .tenants. 

13409.  Sir  John  Wrigley : It  seems  a 

bit  complex  ito  me. One  has  to  devise 

a system  which  enables  the  butter  to  be 
more  or  less  evenly  spread  over  the 
whole  of  the  toast  until  such  time  as 
you  expect  more  butter  to  be  available. — 
Mr.  Steel : In  regard  to  new  towns,  the 


exporting  authority  have  some  say  in  the 
allocation  of  houses  in  those  towns. 

Mr.  Cadbury:  That  is  an  industrial  1 
selection  committee. 

Sir  John  Wrigley:  There  is  a sort  of 
division  in  the  allocation  of  responsi- 
bility. 

Professor  Mackenzie:  And  the  alloca- 
tion would  leave  the  lower  tier  authori- 
ties with  considerable  responsibility  both 
about  rent  policy  and  the  allocation  of 
houses. 

13410.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I was  going 
to  put  to  you  the  question  of  who  is  r 
going  to  pay  the  deficit  on  a housing  f: 

scheme? Mr.  Chesterton : That  I had  \ 

not  thought  about. 

13411.  You  leave  that  to  us? -Yes. 

13412.  You  have  put  those  responsi*  f. 
bilities  on  the  regional  authority.  We  I 
come  to  the  point  what  would  the  ‘ 
borough  authorities  do,  and  it  seems  to 
be  management  of  houses  and  selection 
of  tenants  with  certain  limits,  con- 
sideration of  applications  for  develop- 
ment which  comply  with  the  plan,  and 

minor  roads— that  is  about  it. There 

are  other  functions  of  course.  I do 
not  think  we  should  talk  slightingly  about 
dealing  with  applications  for  develop- 
ment. That  is  a most  immense  function 
in  terms  of  actual  work  to  be  done.  The 
London  County  Council  at  the  moment  * 
are  grossly  overworked  in  that  particular.  | 

13413.  There  is  a very  heavy  job  in 
regard  to  work,  but  of  course  their  re- 
sponsibility on  that  would  really  be 
almost  limited  to  saying  this  ; does  this 
accord  with  the  plan,  if  so  we  can  allow 
it,  if  not  we  can  either  turn  it  down 
or  submit  it  to  higher  authority.  It  is 
a heavy  administrative  job,  but  not  a |’ 
great  deal  of  what  we  would  call  policy 
about  it;  the  policy  is  determined  for 

them. 1 think  that  is  perfectly  true.—  | 

Mr.  Keeble:  However,  there  is  a great  I 
deal  of  opportunity  even  within  the  L 
framework  of  the  plan  for  guiding  de-  ! 
velopment  into  its  most  suitable  forms,  ■ 
and  a very  great  part  in  that  respect  can 
be  played  by  the  authority — the  actual 
forms  the  buildings  .take,  detailed  layout 
where  there  is  more  than  one  building 
involved,  and  very  difficult  and  ticklish 
Solomon’s  judgments  such  as  changes  in 
use.  A very  great  deal  of  judgment  is 
required,  and  local  experience  is  valuable 
in  that. 
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13414.  I quite  agree  that  it  is  very 
difficult  and  heavy  work  for  the  officers, 
but  there  is  not  an  awful  lot  for  the 
elected  members? 1 think  very  fre- 

quently the  more  minor  the  planning 
issue  the  more  energetically  do  elected 
members  debate  it,  and  perhaps  the  more 
opportunity  there  is  for  the  exercise  of 
lay  judgment.  For  instance,  shall  you 
permit  part-time  hairdressing  on  the 
upper  floor  of  the  house?  Someone  has 
got  to  determine  this ; they  may  be 
guided  by  officers’  general  statements 
of  the  implications,  but  it  is  frequently 
in  the  last  resort  a matter  of  lay  opinion 
as  to  whether  it  is  a reasonable  thing 
to  permit. 

13415.  Is  there  anything  else  the 
boroughs  should  do? — — Mr.  Chester- 
ton : They  would  have  to  act  vis-h-vis 
building  in  the  same  way  as  the  London 
County  Council  and  the  boroughs  act 
at  the  present  moment.  At  the  present 
moment  the  function  is  split.  The  pre- 
cise point  of  split  is  being  slightly  altered 
now,  but  certain  functions  are  borough 
functions — talking  about  the  County  of 
London — and  certain  functions  are 
county  council  functions. 

13416,  Certain  functions  are  assigned 
to  a statutory  officer,  the  District  Sur- 
veyor. Outside  London  there  is  no  dis- 
trict surveyor  and  responsibility  is  put 
on  the  local  authority  at  all  stages. 
Assuming  we  have  to  have  the  same 
system  for  the  Greater  London  region, 
which  do  you  think  we  should  have?- — 
Without  any  hesitation,  the  London 
Building  Act,  the  county  council  system. 

13417.  If  we  should  have  it  for 
Greater  London  as  a whole,  would  you 
then  logically  have  to  say  that  this  system 
should  be  introduced  throughout  the 

whole  country? Mr.  Biscoe : I think 

we  should,  the  District  Surveyor  system, 
the  London  Building  Act  provision  would 
be  much  better  off  in  many  ways. 

13418.  You  are  not  trying  to  distin- 
guish the  Administrative  County  of 
London  and  the  rest  of  Greater  London 
from  the  rest  of  the  country?  You  think 
the  system  in  the  Administrative  County 
of  London  is  the  right  one  for  universal 

adoption? Certainly  for  urban  areas, 

and  I think  probably  for  rural  areas  as 
well. 

13419.  In  the  second  tier  authorities? 

The  making  of  byelaws,  the  higher 

administrative  side  presumably  would  be 


the  region  and  the  administration,  the 
District  Surveyors  and  so  forth,  would 
be  at  the  lower  tier. 

13420.  And  they  would  be  given  statu- 
tory powers? Yes ; I think  there 

would  probably  be  very  much  more  co- 
ordination between  districts  and  uni- 
formity in  interpretation,  which  does  not 
exist  today. 

13421.  Have  the  members  of  your  pro- 
fession had  experience  of  working  under 
both  systems? Yes. 

13422.  And  your  view  is  derived  from 
your  experience? Yes. 

13423.  Miss  Johnston ; Have  you 
experience  of  frustration  on  the  part  of 
boroughs  in  the  London  area  about 
building  regulations?  We  certainly  have 

had  it  represented  to  us. Mr. 

Chesterton : I have  heard  of  it  but  never 
experienced  it. — Mr.  Biscoe : One  would 
have  ito  be  in  the  borough  office  to 
know. — Mr.  Chesterton:  This  is  one 
reason  for  the  county  council  consider- 
ing transferring  some  more  of  their 
powers,  minor  ones,  to  the  metropolitan 
boroughs. 

1 3424.  Mr.  Cadbury : We  have  had 
representations  on  such  things  as  for 
instance  elevation,  a uniform  L.C.C.  view 
is  not  necessarily  desirable,  and  that  is 
the  sort  of  thing  on  which  local  councils 
should  be  given  discretion  rather  than 

having  it  dictated  from  County  Hall. 

Mr.  Biscoe:  That  is  planning,  not  in- 
terpretation of  byelaws. — Mr.  Chester- 
ton : That  is  perfectly  true,  but  I think 
the  lower  tier  part  of  this  would  be  the 
people  who  would  be  doing  just  that. 

13425.  I was  dealing  with  individual 

buildings. 1 think  the  lower-tier 

authorities  who  would  be  administering 
the  plan  would  also  deal  with  the 
appearance  of  the  building,  and  they 
would  be  authorities  large  enough  to 
employ  someone  competent  to  act  on 
their  behalf  to  criticise  the  appearance 
of  the  building.  I think  most  complaints 
about  town  planning  regulations,  things 
such  as  building  appearance,  come  from 
cases  of  authorities  who  in  fact  do  not 
employ  anyone  who  is  competent  to 
judge  things. 

13426.  T thought  it  was  also  structure 
and  things  that  were  defective  in  build- 
ing?  -No;  I think  the  L.C.C.  is  un- 

doubtedly the  most  elastic  council  for 
structure.  If  you  ask  any  one  of  the 
avant-garde  in  structural  engineering 
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they  are  delighted  to  -work  in  London 
County  Council  'because  of  the  Act  which 
enables  the  London  County  Council  to 
approve  of  any  system  of  construction, 
however  unorthodox  it  may  appear,  pro- 
vided they  are  satisfied  it  conforms  with 
their  general  requirements  as  to  function. 
Outside  London  the  model  byelaws  have 
no  such  escape  clause,  and  ,the  structural 
engineers’  solution  to  some  problem  may 
not  fall  within  the  requirements  of  the 
model  byelaws  in  some  respects,  because 
the  model  byelaws  are  always  bound  to 
be  behindhand  and  there  is  no  elasticity 
about  them. 

13427.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Is  that  be- 
cause the  byelaws  are  wrong? The 

byelaws  cannot  help  it ; .they  are  always 
behind  the  times. 

13428.  And  the  regulations  in  London 
are  regulations  of  the  L.C.C.,  or  bye- 
laws?  Constructional  byelaws  which 

are  made  under  the  1939  Act. 

13429.  Are  those  byelaws  different 

from  the  model  byelaws? Yes, 

different  in  several  particulars ; but  one 
of  the  differences  is  that  London  County 
Council  are  enabled  to  give  waivers  for 
any  particular  thing.  If  you  wish  to 
do  something  which  is  contrary  to  the 
byelaws,  which  quite  clearly  can  be 
demonstrated  as  being  a sensible  thing 
to  do,  London  County  Council  them- 
selves can  issue  a waiver  of  that  par- 
ticular byelaw.  That  is  not  possible 
with  model  byelaws. 

13430.  Do  you  know  why  that  is  pos- 
sible in  London  and  not  elsewhere?— 
I think  they  have  got  good  people  at 
the  top  and  they  know  they  can  trust 
their  officers  to  administer  the  thing 
properly. 

13431.  What  I am  trying  to  find  out 
is  the  difference  between  London  and  the 
rest  of  the  country,  how  far  it  arises 
from  the  statutory  provisions  ; and  then, 
secondly,  there  is  a difference  in  the  way 
they  administer  the  statutory  provisions 
they  have  got.  Your  first  criticism  is 
that  the  statutory  provisions  under  which 
the  authorities  outside  London  have  to 
operate  give  them  less  opportunity  for 

flexibility  than  the  L.C.C.  has? Mr. 

Biscoe : They  are  much  too  rigid  outside 
London. 

13432.  That  ,is  not  the  fault  of  the 
authorities,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  model 
byelaws,  apparently? And  I think 


the  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  o£  the 
officials  lin  the  smaller  local  authorities 
outside  London  is  also  to  be  much  too 
rigid.  They  go  by  the  book  completely. 
13433.  You  think  they  could  interpret 

it  much  more  flexibly? 1 think  in 

some  cases  yes. 

13434.  But  you  get  rid  of  that  by  your 
new  set-up  with  the  boroughs,  which 
provides  for  large  boroughs  with  pre- 
sumably competent  engineers,  and  you 
give  them  this  authority,  and  they  are 
all  to  be  assumed  to  be  acting  under 

the  same  statutory  provisions? Yes. 

13435.  Now  you  come  to  the  final 
point  that  in  London  at  the  present  time 
there  is  a statutory  officer  with  statutory 
responsibilities  which  are  given  to  him 
personally.  Outside  London  there  is 
no  such  officer,  the  responsibility  is  on 
the  local  authority,  and  their  officers 
function  just  as  do  other  officers  of  the 
local  authority.  What  do  you  think,  are 
the  advantages  of  having  a defined  statu-  i 
tory  officer  with  certain  personal  rcspnn- 
sibilities  as  distinct  from  what  might  be 
called  the  ordinary  machinery  of  local 

government? Mr.  Chesterton'.  If  he 

(is  also  qualified  as  District  Surveyor, 
qualified  by  examination,  he  can  perform 
a very  useful  function,  as  District  Sur- 
veyors do,  by  giving  positive  decisions 
on  the  site  almost  within  a mailer  of 
hours  of  those  decisions  being  needed. 
There  are  a great  many  things  in  the 
London  Building  Act  which,  ui  the  lasl 
analysis,  depend  upon  the  District  .Sur- 
veyor’s approval,  and  you  can  got  that 
approval  quickly  and  quite  certainly. _ not 
subject  to  ratification  by  any  committee 
in  the  London  area,  whereas  you  cannot 
do  that  in  the  country  outside. 

13436.  Under  present  circumstances 
you  have  not  people  with  the  highest 
technical  qualifications,  or  do  you  think 
it  is  partly  because  if  there  is  a border- 
line point  the  constitutional  position  per- 
haps requires  the  officer  to  bring  this 
before  that  committee,  or  the  District 
Surveyor  is  vested  with  statutory  powers 
and  he  does  it  on  the  spot  and  says,  it 
is  my  job,  T do  not  have  to  take  it  to 

anybody? That  is  so,  because  he  is 

the  person  named  in  the  Act  as  havinj 
to  approve  this  particular  thing,  so  that 
what  he  says  goes,  except  that  there  is 
a right  of  appeal,  for  instance.  Bui  1 
think  there  have  been  few  appeals  in  the 
last  25  years  against  district  surveyors' 
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decisions — 'but  of  course  that  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  that  always  will  be 
so. 

13437.  I want  to  get  your  views  on 
the  advantage  of  this,  because  it  is  a 
position  which  is  certainly  not  part  of 
the  normal  machinery  of  local  govern- 
ment. There  are  some  other  fields  in 
which  there  are  statutory  responsibilities 
by  one  or  two  officers  by  name,  such  as 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  etc.,  but 
it  is  not  the  normal  machinery ; the 
normal  machinery  puts  the  responsibility 
on  the  council  and  lets  them  administer 

as  they  think  it  most  appropriate. 

Mr.  Biscoe : The  District  Surveyor  acts 
very  largely  independently.  Although 
now  employed  and  appointed  by  the 
L.C.C.,  he  acts  quite  independently  of 
the  L.C.C.  or  anybody  else.  He  is  not 
a servant  in  the  sense  that  he  is  inter- 
preting the  views  of  the  particular  autho- 
rity concerned. Mr.  Steel : He  is 

exercising  a purely  technical  judg- 
ment. In  other  words,  what  thickness 
of  concrete  is  required  to  discharge  a 
particular  function  is  a matter  for  expert 
judgment,  and  he  is  a man  who  approves 
what  should  be  done.  It  is  not  a matter 
where  you  can  have  lay  supervision, 
where  a professional  officer  submits  what 
he  thinks  is  the  proper  professional 
answer  but  in  the  last  resort  it  is  a matter 
for  lay  or  political  judgment.  That  is 
not  applicable  to  the  vast  majority  of 
functions  carried  out  by  the  District 
Surveyor ; he  is  more  like  a doctor  pre- 
scribing a medicine  or  having  discretion 
as  to  what  he  should  prescribe. 

13438.  I suppose  that  is  what  must  in 
effect  happen,  because  in  fact  you  have 
to  go  for  advice  to  a surveyor  or  engin- 
eer on  the  matter  of  thickness  of  con- 
crete, unless  there  happens  to  be  another 
engineer  serving  on  the  council  who  has 

different  views  from  the  surveyor. 

Mr.  Steel:  That  possibly  explains  why 
the  administration  is  different. 

13439.  Miss  Johnston:  Supposing  your 
system  operated  throughout  file  country, 

would  there  be  enough  surveyors? 

Mr.  Chesterton : I should  have  thought 
it  would  be  very  difficult.  I think  it 
would  be  possible  to  start  in  this  Royal 
Commission  area  of  Greater  London,  but 
I should  not  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  go  much  beyond  that. — Mr.  Biscoe: 
It  will  take  time  to  recruit  and  educate 
the  right  type  of  man. — Mr.  Chesterton  : 


And  you  will  have  to  attract  him  with 
a decent  salary.  The  London  County 
Council  are  not  too  happy  about  itheir 
District  Surveyor  recruitment  numbers  at 
the  moment. 

13440.  Sir  John  Wrigley : We  have  got 
your  view,  that  if  it  were  practicable  you 
think  the  idea  of  a statutory  officer  who 
would  be  assigned  certain  powers  of 
decision  is  the  right  one.  That  is  your 
view  as  an  institute? — —Mr.  Biscoe: 
Yes. — Mr.  Chesterton:  There  is  one 
added  thing  I have  picked  out,  nothing 
to  do  with  this  question.  If  the  London 
Building  Act  could  be  applied  to  the 
Greater  London  area,  it  would  in  time, 
as  part  of  the  London  Building  Act  deals 
with  it — there  would  at  long  last  be  a 
procedure  for  dealing  with  party  walls 
between  buildings,  which  unfortunately 
there  is  no  procedure  for  outside  London 
which  deals  with  this  thing,  inside 
London  there  is  a very  sensible  and  easily 
worked  arrangement  which,  if  it  were 
adopted  throughout  the  Greater  London 
area,  would  be  of  immense  benefit  to  all 
concerned  with  it  in  general. 

13441.  That  is  part  of  your  thesis,  that 
there  ought  to  be  the  same  law,  whether 

it  is  the  same  administrative  set-up? 

But  really  that  is  not  a byelaw  thing. 
One  would  almost  have  to  alter  the  law 
of  property  in  order  to  make  it  apply 
outside. 

13442.  This  is  a provision  made  in  the 

London  Building  Act? Yes. — Mr. 

Biscoe : It  lays  down  a procedure. 

13443.  May  1 now  ask  you  about  the 
boroughs?  What  has  made  you  fix  the 
250,000  to  500,000  as  the  size  of  your 
boroughs?  I ask  this  question  because 
this  is  a subject  on  which  we  have  had 
a tremendous  amount  of  evidence  from 
different  organisations,  who  have 
formulated  this  idea  of  a two -tier  system 
and  have  then  proceeded  to  give  us  very 
varying  estimates  as  to  what  is  the  right 
size  for  the  second-tier  authority  ranging 
from  something  like  100,000  to  a 
million  ; so  we  are  very  anxious  to  know 
why  you  have  picked  on  this  particular 

population? Mr.  Keeble : It  is  merely 

ad  hoc,  but  one  is  not  impressed  up  and 
down  the  country  by  the  administration 
of  the  smaller  county  boroughs  of  a 
population  of  100,000  or  so.  When  one 
gets  to  a rather  larger  size  one  begins  to 
feel  one  is  dealing  with  a more  efficient 
organisation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  local 
government  is  to  be  effective  it  must  have 
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some  sort  of  local  basis,  and  we  felt  this 
was  a reasonable  sort  of  compromise 
between  the  unduly  small  authority  un- 
likely to  employ  effective  staff  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  very  large  authority 
without  a truly  local  connection ; 
because  we  are  advocating  a very  large 
upper  tier  body  necessarily  remote  which 
is  only  in  a technical  sense  a local 
authority,  we  felt  it  would  be  a mistake 
to  advocate  as  second-tier  authorities 
ones  which  would  by  virtue  of  their  size 
still  be  remote,  so  that  there  would  not 
be  any  local  contact.  This  we  felt  was 
the  best  compromise  in  terms  of  size 
that  we  could  visualise. 

13444.  Mr.  Cadbury : 1 want  to  ask 
you  about  the  lower  level.  You  fixed  as 
your  lower  level  a quarter  of  a million. 
That  means  Coventry,  Leicester  and 
Croydon,  all  of  which  of  course  are 
county  boroughs,  for  your  all-purpose 
authorities.  You  said  you  were  not  im- 
pressed with  the  smaller  county 
boroughs.  1 would  like  to  press  you  on 
whether  you  have  any  evidence  on 
boroughs  such  as  Wolverhampton,  of 

120.000  or  130,000  population,  whether 
they  are  inefficient.  In  the  rest  of  the 
country  the  Government  has  more  or  less 
laid  it  down  in  a White  Paper  that  a 
unit  of  100,000  should  be  considered 
sufficient  for  county  borough  status — it 
used  to  be  50,000,  then  75,000,  and  now 
it  is  100,000.  There  are  two  questions 
I would  like  to  ask  on  that.  One  is, 
what  reasons  are  there  in  London  why 
that  should  not  apply,  where  you  are  not 
going  to  give  them  by  any  means  county 
borough  status,  you  are  taking  away 
quite  a lot  of  major  jobs  from  the 
borough?  And  secondly,  have  you  any 
evidence  to  say  that  county  boroughs  of 

100.000  are  not  efficient  units  of  local 
government?  Do  you  disagree  with  the 
Government  White  Paper?  I think  I 
would.  I am  sure  you  will  excuse  me 
from  mentioning  names.  I am  looking 
at  this  principally  in  relation  to  the 
planning  functions.  We  are,  as  I tried 
to  explain,  leaving  very  important 
planning  functions  with  second-tier 
authorities,  in  terms  of  development 
particularly.  I have  two  particular 
examples  in  mind  of  county  boroughs  in 
the  100,000  range  where  I would  say 
their  exercise  of  planning  functions  is 
unavoidably  extremely  poor  because  they 
do  not  employ  staff  of  the  calibre 
required  to  perform  it.  I am  afraid  this 
is  comparatively  small  experience,  but  T 


do  not  know  a county  borough  in  the 

100,000  or  so  range  which  does  perform 
its  functions  effectively  — — Mr.  Steer.  We 
did  realise  there  is  no  ideal  size  for  all 
services.  I imagine  that  is  probably  what 
is  in  your  mind.  We  say  for  the  three 
particular  functions  we  have  in  mind 
that  is  an  ideal  size ; it  may  be  for  other 
services  a different  size  would  be  better. 

13445.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Here  you 
are  taking  a quite  narrow  ground  in  the 
sense  of  saying,  as  surveyors  from  your 
experience  of  the  particular  functions 
you  are  dealing  with,  that  you  think  an 
authority  of  250,000  to  500,000  would  be 
pretty  sure  to  have  the  kind  of  staff  who 
would  deal  with  your  problems  effec- 
tively, but  you  are  by  no  means  saying 
there  might  not  be  a number  of  other 
local  government  functions  which  might  i 
not  be  quite  properly  performed  by 
boroughs  with  some  other  population?  ' 

Mr.  Keeble:  We  are  very  mindful  j 

of  that,  that  we  are  putting  before  you  ! 
a number  of  proposals  which,  when  fitted 
together,  may  not  accord  with  the 
optimum,  but  from  these  points  of  view 
we  think  they  do. 

13446.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Having  accepted 
the  need  for  a regional  authority  for  the 
development  plan,  there  are  no  special 
reasons  in  London  why  you  think  it 
should  be  different  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  You  merely  think  for  planning 
execution  a unit  of  250,000  or  upwards 
is  really  about  what  you  would  want 
anyway — there  is  no  special  reason  in  ; 
.London? No. 

I' 

13447.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  What  you  j 
are  saying  is  that  you  would  be  sure  to  , 
find  the  kind  of  officer  more  readily  in  j 

a unit  of  that  size? -Or  who  indeed  j 

would  inspire  confidence  with  the 
developing  public.  There  is  perhaps  a 
slight  difference  as  regards  London  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  country ; 
the  volume  of  development  in  the  j 
London  area  is  very  high,  the  amount  of  i 
planning  work  is  of  a generally  higher  i, 
level  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
country,  where  other  arrangements  might 
work  perfectly  well,  but  in  the  London 
region  I think  the  really  strongly  staffed 
local  authority  is  of  very  special 
importance. 

13448.  Would  it  be  fair  to  ask  whether, 
when  you  find  difficulties,  you  feel  thal 
they  are  more  often  due  to  timidity,  or 
obstinacy,  or  just  lack  of  knowledge? j 
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I do  not  mind  answering  that.  I would 
say  about  all  three  in  equal  measure,  and 
that  really  is  a perfectly  genuine  answer, 
it  covers  the  field  beautifully  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes. 

13449.  We  seem  to  have  reached 
unanimity  on  this  point  J We  have  now 
got  to  the  end  of  the  questions  we  wanted 
to  ask  you.  If  there  is  anything  more 


you  wish  to  say  to  us,  anything  you 
think  we  have  omitted  and  which  you 
would  like  to  impress  on  us,  please  take 

this  opportunity. Mr.  Chesterton  .* 

No,  I do  not  think  so. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Then  it  only 

remains  for  me  to  thank  you  for  coming 
here  this  morning  and  answering  our 
questions  so  frankly  and  comprehensively. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Miss  G.  M.  Francis 
Miss  B.  L.  Maryon 
Miss  J.  A.  Surr 
Mrs.  J.  Wyndham-Kaye 

on  behalf  of  the  Women  Public  Health  Officers’  Association 
Called  and  Examined 


13450.  Mr.  Cadbury : Miss  Francis,  are 
you  leading  the  delegation  this  after- 
noon?  Miss  Francis:  Yes,  I am. 

13451.  Our  usual  procedure  is  to  invite 
whoever  is  leading  the  delegation  to 
make  any  statement  they  want  in  am- 
plification of  the  written  evidence,  and 
then  hear  any  of  your  colleagues  who 
would  like  to  add  to  it.  Then  we  ask 
questions.  But  I want  to  emphasise 
to  you  it  is  your  case  you  are 
making  and  we  want  you  to  do  it 
just  as  you  would  like.  May  I 

now  say  how  very  sorry  the  Chairman 
is  that  he  could  not  be  here,  but  those 
of  us  who  have  other  duties  as  well  as 
the  membership  of  the  Commission  find 
it  very  difficult  to  fit  things  in,  but  he  has 
asked  me  to  express  to  you  his  regret 
that  he  is  not  here.  We  have  received 
your  evidence  and  thank  you  for  sending 
it  in.  We  are  also  very  glad  to  see  you 
here  this  afternoon.  Would  you  like  to 

make  any  additional  statement? 1 .do 

not  know  that  I have  thought  of  anything 
really  additional  at  this  stage.  I have  just 
thought  of  summarising  very  briefly  the 
evidence,  because  we  have  submitted  it 
in  two  parts,  and  I thought  it  might  be 
a little  confusing.  We  have  given  very 
careful  consideration  to  it  and  the 
opinions  expressed  are  those  of  a very 
large  number  of  members  that  we  have 
in  the  Greater  London  area,  in  fact  the 
area  under  review.  Within  it  there  is  a 
very  wide  variety  of  types  of  areas,  both 
geographical  and  social,  and  after  many 
meetings  and  a great  deal  of  discussion, 
and  after  collecting  opinions  from  people 
who  were  not  in  fact  able  to  be  at  the 
discussion,  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  would  not  like  to  change  the 
structure  of  local  government  completely 
in  the  Greater  London  area.  Anyway,  at 
this  stage  we  would  like  to  retain  the 
overall  authority  as  it  is  where  it  exists 
at  present,  but  we  would  like  much 
greater  powers  of  delegation  to  areas  and 
divisions  than  there  are  at  present,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  welfare.  It  was 


difficult  to  decide  what  would  be  the 
optimum  size  of  the  area,  it  is  governed 
by  a great  many  factors,  geographical 
and  social  in  particular,  but  we  thought 
possibly  for  the  purposes  of  delegation 
somewhere  between  200,000  and  500,000  ; 

would  be  a manageable  size  of  area  for  | 
fairly  widely  delegated  powers,  but  still 
to  retain  the  rule  of  the  central  authority 
including,  possibly,  the  case  of  those 
county  boroughs  which  are  already 
administering  their  own  services  inde-  j 
pendently.  On  areas  smaller  than  that 
I think  it  would  be  a question  of  con-  j 
sidering  each  one  on  its  merits,  but 
probably  it  might  be  worth  considering 
the  possibility  of  them  including  or 
adding  to  their  numbers  some  of  the 
smaller  surrounding  county  districts.  I 
do  not  think  at  this  stage  I really  want 
to  add  anything  to  that.  We  did  only 
consider  it  from  a rather  limited  angle, 
namely,  that  which  we  considered  was 
our  own  particular  responsibility  and 
interest.  I do  not  at  this  stage  think  I 
want  to  say  anything  about  who  or  what 
should  be  the  actual  staff  employed,  but  j 
perhaps  we  might  say  something  about  j 
that  later. 

13452.  I propose  to  ask  what  really 
amounts  to  one  general  question,  and  I 
think  you  will  understand  that  Miss 
Johnston  would  wish  to  ask  quite  a few 
more  in  detail.  I understand  from  your 
opening  sentence  and  your  written 
evidence  that  you  feel  the  functions 
which  health  visitors  perform  should  be 

maintained  as  a county  service? We 

feel,  overall,  that  the  policy-forming  ! 
functions  should  be  maintained  on  a 
broad  basis,  and  certain  of  the  functions, 
perhaps  the  subject  of  recuperative  holi- 
day homes  and  certain  special  types  of 
accommodation  would  also  be  better 
administered  on  a much  broader  basis, 
but  the  more  personal  services,  those 
perhaps  which  go  into  people’s  homes, 
might  be  better  delegated,  but  not 
completely. 
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13453.  What  I wanted  to  get  at  was 
this.  By  fixing  a figure  of  200,000  as 
your  minimum  size  for  delegation,  there 
are  very  few  boroughs — about  half-a- 
dozen  boroughs  in  London  and  a little 
more  in  Greater  London,  which  is  our 
area— over  that  figure.  Therefore  your 
delegation  1 assumed — and  this  is  the 
point  I am  trying  to  get  at — would  be 
delegation  by  the  county,  whether 
Middlesex  or  London  or  Essex,  as  we 
are  interested  in  the  metropolitan  area — 
it  would  be  delegation  by  the  county  to 

its  own  divisional  organisation. Yes. 

that  is  what  it  would  be. 

13454.  Is  it  your  suggestion  that  these 
functions  should  be  retained  as  county 

functions? Yes,  that  is  true ; the 

delegation  should  not  go  to  the  boroughs 
but  to  a division  of  the  county. 

13455.  The  alternative  which  has  been 
put  to  us  on  a good  many  occasions  is 
that,  as  the  boroughs  handled  the  health 
services  before  1948  in  many  cases  really 
competently,  that  this  should  cease  to  be 
a county  service  and  should  be  returned 
as  a direct  responsibility  of  the  borough 
or  district  council.  Even  though  they 
were  200,000  in  size,  you  still  would  not 
recommend  that  should  be  returned  to 

the  borough  as  a right? Not  as  a 

borough,  no,  we  do  not.  We  think  the 
service  has  changed  considerably  since 
before  1948,  the  scope  of  it  has  widened 
very  much,  and  even  possibly  those 
boroughs  who  administered  a very 
efficient  service  before  that,  however 
willingly,  would  not  be  in  a position  to 
offer  such  a comprehensive  service  as 
could  a larger  authority.  I do  not  know 
if  my  colleagues  would  like  to  add 
anything  on  that. 

Miss  Johnston  : Do  you  think  the 

county  boroughs  in  our  region  offer  a 
less  comprehensive  service? 

13456.  Mr.  Cadbury:  The  three 

boroughs  are  Croydon,  West  Ham  and 

East  Ham? X would  like  to  ask  my 

colleagues  for  their  views  on  that.  I am 
not  myself  very  conversant  from  personal 
experience  with  the  services  administered 

by  the  county  boroughs. Miss 

Maryon:  Would  you  put  the  question 
once  more,  please? 

13457.  Miss  Johnston:  I wondered 
whether  you  find  the  county  boroughs 
we  are  concerned  with  offer  a less  com- 
prehensive service  than  the  counties  we 
are  concerned  with? Not  on  the 


whole  I would  say,  but  there  are  certain 
services  which  it  is  not  economic  for  the 
county  borough  to  provide.  They  then 
seek  help  from  the  larger  areas,  the 
county,  London  County  Council,  or 
whichever  larger  authority  can  give  the 
service  they  want.  I have  in  mind  such 
things  as  special  schools. 

13458.  Even  a county  borough  of 
250,000  might  find  it  difficult  to  provide 

those? They  might  be  able  to,  but 

it  is  all  according  to  the  need.  It  might 
not  be  economic,  they  might  not  have 
enough  children.  In  a larger  area  it 
would  be  economical  to  ask  for  that. 

13459.  Mr.  Cadbury:  The  organisation 
you  represent  today  is  a national 

organisation? Miss  Francis:  It  is  a 

national  organisation 

13460.  We  are  concerned  with  very 
much  more  than  the  health  services — 
we  are  concerned  with  all  local  govern- 
ment services.  We  have  a pattern  in 
London  which  is  different  in  many  ways 
tfrom  the  pattern  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  In  the  rest  of  the  country  until 
comparatively  recently  it  was  assumed 
that  a population  of  50,000  would  justify 
consideration  for  county  borough  status. 
Then  that  was  increased  to  75,000,  and 
at  present  I think  the  White  Paper 
suggests  that  a unit  of  100,000  people 
living  together  in  one  urban  area  should 
be  considered  as  being  prima  facie  of 
county  borough  status.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  service  which  you  represent 
may  be  better  administered  in  a larger 
unit,  but  with  some  other  services  that 
may  not  be  so  necessary.  We  are 
interested  in  local  government  as  such, 
and  we  have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence 
that  there  is  an  advantage  in  keeping  the 
unit  as  small  as  the  service  will  allow, 
so  as  to  get  local  people  interested  in  the 
problems.  We  are  conversant  with  the 
problems  of  catchment  areas  for 
specialised  problems.  What  I would  like 
to  put  to  you  quite  simply  is  this.  On 
the  assumption  that  100,000  is  the  right 
figure  for  the  rest  of  the  country — we 
are  not  making  that  figure,  it  is  assumed 
— are  there  special  reasons  why  in 
London  you  think  it  should  be  a sub- 
stantially bigger  figure  and  even  then 
it  should  not  have  full  authority?  You 
see  that  100,000  is  for  county  borough 
status.  You  say  200,000  to  500,000  for 
merely  delegated  powers.  There  must  be 
in  your  mind  some  reason  why  London, 
with  its  largest  built  up  area  in  the 
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country,  has  special  problems? Miss 

Francis:  I think  our  chief  consideration 
was  that  it  does  seem  to  be  functioning 
very  efficiently  as  it  is,  and  that  certainly 
at  this  stage— of  course  ten  years  in  a 
service  of  this  kind  is  a very  short  time 
— it  would  be  a mistake  to  make  any 
drastic  alteration  in  the  administration 
at  the  present  time.  I think  our  figure 
of  200,000  to  500,000  caused  us  a great 
deal  of  very  deep  thought.  It  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  decide  what  figure  to 
arrive  at,  but  I think  it  was  based  largely 
on  the  approximate  size  of  a good  many 
of  the  areas  or  divisions  already  existing 
in  London  or  Middlesex.  I think  that 
was  the  thing  we  based  it  on. 

13460A.  That  is  specifically  in  the 

London  region. We  were  considering 

the  metropolitan  area,  and  particularly 
the  larger  parts  of  it,  which  are  in 
Middlesex,  where  you  have  this  com- 
plicated administration,  and  we  thought 
it  would  not  be  a good  thing  particularly 
at  this  early  stage  in  the  welfare 
administration  to  alter  it,  because  it  has 
not  had  time  to  be  tested— Miss  Surr: 
We  considered  the  figure  bearing  in  mind 
the  very  large  variation  in  the  divisions 
in  London, where  the  maximum  number 
is  500,000,  and  the  smaller  ones,  places 
like  Poplar  for  instance  with  small 
populations,  and  we  have  found  that  for 
the  administration  of  such  things  as 
recuperative  holiday  homes  for  instance 
and  the  placing  of  children  in  care,  that 
having  the  overall  administration  has 
facilitated  them  enormously,  because  in 
one  area  you  have  less  cases  than  in 
another. 

13461.  Do  you  think  the  members  of 
your  service  come  into  touch  with  the 
elected  representatives  in  the  carrying 

out  of  your  work? Yes,  we  do, 

because  the  divisional  committees  that 
administer  the  set-up  contain  representa- 
tives at  the  moment  of  the  metropolitan 
borough  councils,  and  continuity  is 
preserved  by  the  fact  that  they  are  also 
members  of  the  London  County  Council 
health  committee,  so  we  have  direct  con- 
tact locally  with  the  elected  represen- 
tatives and  continuity  with  County  Hall. 

13462.  That  would  be  at  a fairly  high 
supervisory  level,  would  it  not,  for  an 
area  of  200,000  or  300,000  people.  The 
actual  health  visitor  would  not  come  in 
touch  with  the  -local  representatives  at 
all?- — In  fact,  yes,  she  does,  because 
there  is  great  civic  pride ; the  local  repre- 


sentatives very  frequently  visit  establish- 
ments, and  ithere  is  very  close  contact 
between  the  local  representatives  and  (he 
staff. 

13463.  Only  in  the  capacity  as  mem- 
bers of  the  divisional  committee? 

Yes. 

Mr.  Cadbury : I do  not  think  I have 
any  other  general  questions.  Could  wc 
now  turn  to  the  rather  more  detailed  side 
of  this,  and  I will  ask  Miss  Johnston  to 
put  her  questions. 

13464.  Miss  Johnston : 1 wonder 

whether  you  think  it  better  to  have  con- 
trol at  county  level  with  one  Chief 
Nursing  Officer  responsible  for  Health  ; 
Visitors,  District  Nurses  and  Midwives  | 
or  for  each  of  these  services  to  have  a ! 
separate  Superintendent  working  to  the 

Medical  Officer  of  Health? Miss 

Francis:  I think  in  most  cases  where 
there  is  a county  nursing  superintendent  |. 
responsible  overall,  co-ordinating  the 
service,  she  usually  has  as  her  immediate 
assistant  people  at  the  head  of  each  ol 
the  separate  services,  and  her  function 
is  a co-ordinating  one,  which  I should 
think  was  probably  right.  I do  not  know 
that  I personally  have  any  particular 
views  as  to  whether  one  is  better  than 
the  other,  providing  that  the  services  are 
administered  directly,  shall  we  say,  super- 
vised by  people  who  will  have  adequate 
experience  in  the  service  in  which  they 
are  supervising.  If  they  have  a separate 
nursing  supervisor  for  home  nurses,  mid- 
wives and  health  visitors,  it  does  mean  j 
they  have  to  get  together  at  top  level  g 
themselves ; whereas  if  they  have  a > 
superintendent  nursing  officer,  she  pre-  ' 
sumably  collects  their  views  and  presents  j 
them  on  all  occasions,  putting  the  point  i 
of  view  of  each  of  the  individual  services 
whenever  that  one  is  being  discussed. 

But  given  adequate  co-operation  between 
the  three  heads  of  the  Departments  I ; 
am  not  sure  it  matters  very  much.  I do 
not  know  whether  anyone  else  has  a 
different  view. — Miss  Maryon : I think 
it  is  important  that  a person  appointed 
as  superintendent  nursing  officer  should 
have  an  equal  knowledge  of  all  three 
services,  district  nursing,  health  visitors 
and  midwives.  I think  at  the  moment 
there  may  not  be  enough  women  quali-  f 
fled  in  all  three  services.  They  _ tend 
rather  to  concentrate  perhaps  on  district 
nursing  and  perhaps  lack  experience  in 
the  other  services.  That  iis  my  own 
experience. 
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13465.  What  are  your  arrangements 
usually  at  divisional  level?  Is  it  usually 
one  for  each?  I know  .the  L.C.C.  area 
midwives  are  differently  organised  at 
divisional  level.  Is  there  usually  a 

superintendent? Miss  Francis : I think 

it  varies.  Generally  at  divisional  level 
there  is  a superintendent  health  visitor 
and  a supervisor  of  home  nurses  and  in 
some  cases  of  midwives,  if  they  are  not 
administered  centrally. — Miss  Surr : I 

am  sure  if  district  nurses  and  midwives 
were  to  become  divisionalised  it  would 
be  received  with  great  joy  by  the  staff, 
because  hitherto  the  district  nurses  have 
been  administered  by  local  committees 
and  midwives  have  been  administered 
centrally.  This  would  mean  we  would 
have  a supervisor  of  midwives  and 
district  nurses  \in  one  body  in  the 
division  who  would  be  able  to  co-operate 
with  the  divisional  nursing  officer,  health 
visitors  and  home  helps ; we  feel  this 
will  lead  to  a much  better  service  because 
all  personal  health  services  are  closely 
linked  and  hitherto  they  have  been  rather 
remote.  We  feel  this  will  provide  a better 
service  all  round  and  make  it  much  easier 
for  the  senior  officers  to  co-operate. 

13466.  We  have  from  the  outer  districts 
in  our  region  found  cases  where  the 
district  and  county  services  are  concen- 
trated in  the  one  town  hall  and  where 
the  health  visitors,  perhaps  rather  few  in 
number,  work  very  much  for  the  local 
medical  officer  with  a superintendent 
at  a rather  more  remote  level.  What  is 

your  view  about  this? 1 have  no 

personal  experience  of  that.  I have  only 
had  the  comments  of  my  colleagues.  The 
view  of  the  association  is  that  the  health 
visitors  should  work  to  a superintendent 
for  health  visitors  rather  than  the  medical 
officer,  and  there  you  have  the  divisional 
set-up,  from  where  the  divisional  office 
administers  all  welfare.  This  idea  of 
divisionalising  the  home  nursing  and 
health  visitor  service  to  the  home  with 
two  people  doing  it,  is  ideal. 

13467.  Have  you  a figure  for  the  ratio 

of  health  visitors  to  population? 

Miss  Francis : One  to  4,300  is  the 

recommendation  of  the  working  party, 
and  that  is  what  the  Minister  has  sup- 
ported in  the  joint  circular  of  the 
Ministries  of  Health  and  Education. 
That  is  of  course  just  for  basic  health 
visiting.  It  is  also  even  on  that  basis 
recommended  that  there  should  be 
ancillary  help  to  do  some  functions  which 


do  not  require  special  skilled  training  and 
experience. 

13468.  The  clerical  work  for  instance? 

• And  clinic  nurse  duties,  and 

routine  duties  which  can  be  performed 
without  special  training. 

13469.  Have  you  any  sort  of  figure  of 
the  number  of  health  visitors  to  justify 

a superintendent? There  is  an  actual 

scale  on  Whitley  for  it,  and  the  lowest 
grade  for  which  there  is  a salary  is  from 
ten  to  twenty-four  health  visitors — an 
establishment  between  ten  and  twenty- 
four,  first  grade. 

13470.  The  health  visitor  has  to  work 
to  her  own  superintendent  and  also  to 
the  medical  officer  taking  a clinic,  and 
also  in  a way  to  general  practitioners? 

Yes,  there  should  be  a team  spirit ; 

they  should  work  as  a team  with  the 
medical  officer  in  the  clinics,  which  I 
think  the  superintendent  herself  must  also 
recognise,  and  most  definitely  with  the 
general  practitioners. 

13471.  Is  the  position  with  regard  to 
general  practitioners  improving — at  least 
with  regard  to  some  of  them  we  were  told 
that  before  the  war  sometimes  contrary 
instructions  were  given.  Is  that  rather 

improved  now? 1 would  say  myself 

there  was  a very  definite  improvement  in 
the  relationship  with  general  practitioners. 
Like  any  other  relationship  it  depends  on 
personalities,  but  generally  speaking  I 
would  think  there  has  been  a very 
definite  and  growing  improvement  in  the 
relationship  between  health  visitors  and 
general  practitioners. 

13472.  Some  general  practitioners  help 
in  clinics? Yes. 

13473.  Are  you  in  favour  of  them 
taking  part? Yes,  certainly. 

13474.  What  is  your  view  about 
specialist  health  visitors  for  such  duties 

as  visiting  old  people,  and  so  forth? 

Our  policy  is  really  against  specialisation, 
because  for  health  visitors,  working  more 
and  more  as  they  do  with  the  family,  it 
tends  to  make  for  duplication  of  visiting 
if  you  have  specialisation.  Also  it  tends 
to  detract  from  the  interest  of  the  work, 
particularly  for  the  general  health  visitor, 
if  her  special  and  perhaps  more  interest- 
ing work  is  being  taken  away  from  her 
by  somebody  else.  Perhaps  health  educa- 
tion is  one  of  the  very  few  fields  of 
specialisation  in  which  I think  it  would 
be  justified ; but  apart  from  that,  we 
have  discussed  it  very  exhaustively  and 
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the  association  has  decided  as  a matter 
of  policy  that  generally  speaking  it  is 
against  specialisation. 

13475.  I take  it  you  are  very  much 
in  favour  of  the  school  health  service 
being  integrated? Absolutely,  with- 

out reservation.  We  feel  it  should  quite 
definitely  be  a combined  service. 

13476.  With  the  same  health  visitor? 

Yes,  so  that  you  get  continuation 

in  the  family  of  advice  and  support. 

13477.  Supposing  it  was  decided  that 
education  should  be  left  with  the  higher 
authority  and  that  the  second  tier  should 
take  over  the  health  services?  Would 
you  consider  school  health  should  go 

with  education  or  health? With 

health,  although  of  course  that  was  hap- 
pening, was  it  not,  before  1948?  A 
lot  of  the  health  services  were 
administered  by  the  boroughs,  education 
by  the  county,  and  there  was  a reciprocal 
financial  arrangement  whereby  the  cost 
of  the  school  health  visitor’s  salary  was 
reimbursed  to  the  borough  by  the 
county.  Where  the  health  visitor  also  is 
doing  school  nursing  it  does  work  well 
but  the  one  person  can  perform  the  two 
services  even  though  education  is  ad- 
ministered as  a service  by  the  county  and 
health  by  a small  authority. 

13478.  You  feel  definitely  the  second 
tier  should  be  responsible? — -For 
health — school  health — I do. 

13479.  Do  you  envisage  that  the 
health  visitor  will  take  a large  part  in 
mental  health  under  the  new  Act?— 
There  is  I should  say  no  doubt  about  it 
at  all. 

13480.  The  mentally  ill  or  defective? 

1 should  think  that  is  probably  going 

to  vary.  There  will  be  many  more  of 
these  people  in  the  community  and  as 
the  family  visitor  she  will  have  more 
to  do  in  helping  the  family  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  community, 
possibly  not  only  the  family  in  which 
there  are  people  with  mental  illnesses 
living,  but  the  rest  of  the  community  as 
well.  I think  her  help  is  probably  going 
to  be  more  in  the  field  of  helping 
families  to  help  these  people  and  deal 
with  them  without  disrupting  the  family 
life  and  expecting  the  community  to 
understand  them  better  rather  than  per- 
haps visiting  them  herself.  I should 
have  thought  it  is  going  to  vary,  the 


extent  to  which  she  actually  deals  with  j 
the  mentally  sick  person  herself.—  | 
Miss  Maryon : I would  like  to  add  lhat  j 
the  health  visitor  has  a wide  duty  regard-  ; 
ing  the  prevention  of  mental  breakdowns  [ 
by  starting  to  educate  the  mother  during  j 
the  antenatal  period  and  visiting  her  j 
regularly,  by  supporting  her,  especially  j 
if  she  has  a mentally  defective  child,  and  1 
by  teaching  her  how  to  accept  the  child  f 
and  to  prevent  further  difficulties  in  the 
family  later  on. 

13481.  I think  you  said  that  you  feci 
it  is  important  that  the  administration  of 
the  welfare  services  for  the  handicapped  - 
should  be  at  the  same  level  as  the  health  , 
visitors  are  operating.  What  happens 
now  in  the  L.C.C.  area  if  the  health  j 
visitor  is  visiting  a handicapped  person  , 
and  finds  he  or  she  needs  some  services 
from  -the  welfare  department  which  is 

a bigger  division? May  I ask  Nil 

Surr  to  reply  to  that? — Miss  Stiri".  that 
is  one  reason  we  have  suggested  it  should 
be  on  a divisional  basis  because  at  the 
moment  the  health  visitors  visit  a person 
discharged  from  hospital  who  is  handi- 
capped and  may  be  in  need  of  some  kind 
of  nursing  equipment  for  him  which  is 
administered  divisionally.  We  will,  hud 
they  are  also  being  visited  by  a visitor 
from  the  welfare  of  the  handicapped 
department  which  is  administered  cen- 
trally, and  you  very  often  have  a 
duplication  of  visits  here.  There 

is  very  little  personal  . contact.  L here 
is  the  remote  welfare  visitor  right  away 
from  -the  division  and  the  health  visitor 
within  the  division  probably  visiting  in 
the  street  all  the  time,  but  the  actual 
contact  between  the  two  is  extremely 
remote  at  the  moment  and  one  can  get 
duplication  of  services. 

13482.  So  you  feel  it  should  be  on  the 
one  level? So  that  the  officers  con- 

cerned can  have  more  personal  contact 
At  the  moment  it  is  not  quite  as  satis-  | 
factory  as  it  should  be. 

13483.  That  was  the  kind  of  thing  you  j 
meant  in  your  evidence  when  you  talked 
about  duplication? Yes. 

13484.  We  have  asked,  one  or  two  of 
the  bodies  giving  evidence  about  the 
school  medical  card  and  the  card  the 
health  visitor  keeps  for  the  child  before 
he  goes  to  school.  We  have  been  told  : 
of  certain  procedures,  at  least  in  one  j 
county.  I do  not  know  whether  this  j 
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is  the  usual  practice  but  we  have  some- 
times wondered  why  the  card  cannot  just 

go  to  the  school. Miss  Francis : In 

Middlesex  it  does : it  goes  into  the 
envelope  and  a record  of  their  health 
up  to  the  age  of  5 is  included  in  the 
envelope  and  their  school  record  starts 
with  that. 

13485.  Miss  Surr,  you  work  for  the 

L.C.C.? Miss  Surr:  Yes.  We 

have  gone  one  step  further  than 
that.  We  have  a combined  card 

which  is  generally  sent  out  on  notifica- 
tion of  birth  and  contains  the  medical 
history  of  the  child  through  its  first  five 
years.  That  card  subsequently  becomes 
the  main  school  record  card.  In  fact 
it  is  made  in  the  form  of  a folder  and 
it  carries  on  so  there  is  complete  con- 
tinuity ; and,  of  course,  where  the  health 
visitor  is  also  the  school  health  visitor 
not  only  does  the  card  go  in  but  she 
herself  is  present  to  pass  on  social  details 
which  perhaps  sometimes  are  better  given 
orally  than  put  on  the  card. 

13486.  How  does  the  card  get  there? 
Does  it  go  all  the  way  to  County  Hall 

and  go  down  again? No.  With  the 

present  divisional  arrangement  it  is 
arranged  locally  through  the  school  to 
the  centre. 

13487.  I think  it  must  have  been  one 
of  the  other  counties  who  told  us  of  a 

very  complicated  arrangement. Miss 

Francis:  Miss  Maryon  wants  to  say 

something  on  this. — Miss  Maryon : The 
health  visitor’s  personal  records  for  the 
child  under  five  are  kept  by  her  when 
the  child  goes  to  school  so  she  can 
build  up  her  records  of  the  family,  and 
they  are  all  kept  in  the  family  folder. 
The  school  has  the  medical  record  card 
from  the  clinic  and  all  children  in  our 
borough  go  to  their  school  medical 
examination  before  going  to  school.  I 
realise  all  do  not  attend  the  clinic. 

13488.  Do  you  have  a separate  clinic 
card,  Miiss  Surr,  or  is  it  alii  combined? 

Miss  Surr:  The  medical  history  of 

the  child  is  combined  on  a card  which 
subsequently  becomes  the  school  record, 
but  there  is  an  additional  card  purely 
for  social  and  family  history.  That  re- 
mains with  the  health  visitor  for  the 
sake  of  continuity  because  the  mother 
may  be  having  more  babies.  Then  there 
is  continuity  of  family  history. 

1 3489.  Professor  Mackenzie : I think 
I have  only  one  question.  From  your 
evidence  and  what  you  have  been  saying 


there  emerges  very  clearly  a picture  of 
whait  is  best  from  the  domiciliary  visiting 
point  of  view,  a central  point  or  office 
for  an  area  of  250,000  plus  people.  The 
only  question  I wanted  to  ask  was 
whether  you  have  found  from  the  point 
of  view  of  continuity  of  contact  with 
locality  that  there  was  anything  to  be  said 
for  areas  smaller  than  itiie  250,000.  Do 
you  find  in  fact  that  for  you,  as  health 
visitors  working  in  an  area,  it  is  best  that 
there  should  be  some  sub-division,  that 
a particular  health  visitor  or  a small 
group  should  work  continuously  in  a 
smaller  area  along  with  the  clinics  in 
that  area ; that  in  fact,  say,  50  to  60 
health  visitors  working  out  from  a single 
office  over  250,000  people  are  not  likely 
to  have  much  continuity  of  contact  with 
any  particular  part  of  the  distriot  unless 
some  kind  of  sub-division  is  arranged? 

Miss  Francis:  I think  possibly  the 

suggestion  for  group  advisers,  in  the 
Report  of  the  Working  Party  on  Health 
Viisiitars,  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Minister  in  a circular,  would  go  a long 
way  towards  overcoming  any  isolation 
that  might  arise  in  a case  like  that.  A 
group  of  health  visitors,  perhaps  based 
on  a county  district  or  some  convenient 
geographical  area,  could  have  a rather 
more  experienced  health  visitor  to  whom 
they  could  go  for  their  day-to-day  advice 
and  support,  who  in  turn  would  be  in 
touch  with  a senior  administrator.  I 
think  it  depends  a great  deal  on  the  geo- 
graphical nature  of  the  area.  Possibly 
in  some  very  densely  populated  areas  it 
is  still  the  practice  I think  for  the  health 
visitors,  if  their  clinics  are  not 
very  remote  from  the  central  office,  to 
go  to  the  central  office  themselves  two 
or  three  times  a week  when  they  meet 
the  senior  administrator.  But  if  that  is 
not  practical  then  I do  think  the  sug- 
gestion of  group  advisers  could  help 
greatly  in  overcoming  that  and  the  senior 
superintendent  can  fairly  readily  get  in 
touch  with  three  or  four  group  advisers 
and,  less  frequently  but  by  no  means 
never,  get  in  touch  with  the  health 
visitors  themselves.  I think  she  should 
always  have  a certain  amount  of  contact 
with  every  member  of  her  staff.  They 
would  feel  less  isolated  and  remote  from 
her  if  they  had  the  group  adviser  to  go 
to  between  the  times  when  they  were  able 
to  get  in  direct  contact  with  her. 

1 3490.  This  means  in  effect  your  health 
visitors  would  be  working  for  day-to-day 
purposes  in  groups  of  10  or  15  associated 
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with  particular  clinics,  and  they  might 
not  themselves  go  to  the  town  hall  or 
divisional  headquarters  except  at  infre- 
quent intervals,  but  there  would  be  a 
group  adviser  for  each  group  who  would 
be  in  very  continuous  contact  with  the 

divisional  administration? Yes.  I 

think,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  area, 
if  there  is  not  some  rather  more  experi- 
enced and  responsible  person  to  whom 
they  can  go  somehow  or  other,  it  is 
essential  they  should  feel  they  can  make 
contact  with  the  senior  administrator  at 
any  time  and  she  must  make  a great 
effort  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible 
in  the  clinics  meeting  staff.  They  must 
feel  they  have  actually  some  support 
when  they  need  it. 

13491.  Mr.  Cadbury  : I have  only  one 
detailed  question.  You  mentioned  the 
question  of  special  handicaps.  I suppose 
we  have  heard  the  word  “ catchment  ” 
area  more  frequently  than  any  in  dealing 
with  the  different  types  of  handicapped. 
There  are  some  who  say  that  the  number 
of  deaf  blind  children  for  instance  is 
only  sufficient  to  justify  one  school  in 
the  whole  oountry.  We  are  interested  in 
the  structure  of  local  government,  the 
size  of  units  and  so  on.  We  cannot  make 
our  recommendations  based  on  any  one 
kind  of  handicap.  Would  you  say  that 
in  your  ordinary  work  the  number  of 
cases  where  there  is  need  for  very  large 
units  are  many  or  few?  I am  not  talk- 
ing of  the  deaf  blind  as  the  extreme  on 
the  one  hand.  1 suppose  there  are  other 
types  of  handicapped  which  are  so  com- 
mon that  every  area  has  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  cases  to  look  after  them.  Is  your 
figure  of  200,000  partly  based  on  this 

question  of  the  handicapped? Yes. 

1 think  perhaps  it  is  because  a sufficient 
number  do  require  special  education.  The 
maladjusted  or  the  educationally  sub- 
normal or  certain  physical  handi- 
caps in  an  area  of  between 
200,000  and  500,000.  There  again  I 
think  partly  geography  has  to  be  con- 
sidered because  of  the  distances,  par- 
ticularly if  you  are  thinking  of  non- 
residential  special  schools,  for  example, 
or  special  accommodation.  I would 
think  possibly  in  an  area  of  our  size 
there  are  certain  handicaps  which  might 
justify  an  area  making  its  own  arrange- 
ments for  those  things. 

13492.  Could  I ask  Miss  Maryon  on 
this  because  she  used  an  example?  It 
always  seemed  to  me  that  London  had 
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much  better  facilities  for  transport  as 
compared  with  other  areas  in  the 
country ; that  it  was  clearly  the  largest 
built-up  area  in  the  country ; that  it 
ought  to  be  a lesser  problem  in  London 
than  outside  where  for  example  there 
are  some  small  towns  with  one  or  two 
children  that  need  residential  school  pro- 
vision. Is  not  this  the  sort  of  thing  that 
can  always  be  done  by  exchange  arrange- 
ments over  the  border?' -Miss 

Maryon-.  We  have  enough  children  to 
justify  the  building  of  a fairly  new 
E.S.N.  school  for  the  educationally  sub- 
normal. 

13493.  You  are  from  East  Ham,  arc 

you? Yes.  Otherwise  we  go  to  the  i 

County  Borough  of  West  Ham.  We  { 
share  a spastic  unit  there.  We  have  not 
sufficient  spastics  to  justify  one  of  our  1 
own.  We  go  to  Essex  for  an  open  air 
school,  the  London  County  Council  for  { 
residential  schools,  and  so  on. 

13494.  From  your  point  of  view  as 
responsible  for  the  treatment  rather  than 
the  political  pattern  of  government,  you 
find  those  arrangements  work  quite  well, 
do  you  not,  as  it  affects  the  individual 
person?' — -As  a precedent  i should  say 
they  work  out  quite  well  for  the 
individual  child.  , 

i 

13495.  If  this  were  the  only  problem  of 
size  it  could  probably  be  got  over  by 
making  all  the  units  bigger  or  smaller 
by  exchange  and  across-the-border 

arrangements? You  come  down  here 

to  a question  of  personal  relationship. 

If  there  are  good  personal  relationships 
I would  say  yes. 

13496.  I do  not  think  one  can  press 
the  point  but  here  quite  clearly  it  would 
be  quite  absurd  to  try  and  get  such  sized 
units  of  local  government  that  every  S 
handicap  would  be  cared  for.  T am 
assuming  there  is  such  a lot  of  variety 
in  this  field  that  whatever  unit  you  took 
you  would  have  over-the-border  arrange- 
ments almost  inevitably.  I think  we  had 
evidence  from  the  County  Borough  of 
Croydon  which  is  a unit  of  250,000  that 
even  so  some  of  the  children  living  on 
the  boundary  would  always  go  into  Kent 
or  the  London  council  area  nr  Surrey. 
There  was  a Catholic  school-4  forget  on 
which  side  of  the  ‘border — and  there  was 
a very  big  interchange  of  population  for 
that  'reason.  I.  am  really  only  asking  you 
from  your  experience,  whether,  given 

I 
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good  will  on  both  sides,  it  does  seem  to 

work? 1 think  it  is  important  not  to 

send  them  too  far  away  from  the  parents 
if  the  parents  are  willing  to  accept  some 
of  the  responsibility  and  it  is  a suitable 
case  for  the  parents  to  have  the  child 
with  them. 

13497.  I do  not  think  we  have  any 
other  questions  to  put  to  you.  We  aire 
very  interested  in  what  you  have  said. 
Clearly  you  are  specialists  in  a com- 
paratively limited  field  of  local  govern- 
ment activity  and  we  do  appreciate  very 
much  what  you  have  said  to  us.  I 
wonder  were  there  any  other  general 
points  you  would  like  to  make  to  us? — — 
One  perhaps  I may  ask  Miss  Surr.  It  is 
related  to  the  last  question,  the  .success 
of  the  interchange  of  services.  I 
thought  she  made  an  interesting 
observation  on  the  usefulness  of  having 
certain  boarding  out  of  children  and 
the  provision  of  Part  ITT  accommoda- 
tion. for  evicted  families  on  a very  local 
basis. — Mm  Surr : In  our  present  set-up 
— 'I  am  speaking  of  an  area  of  464,000 
population — that  is  one  thing  with 
which  we  are  concerned.  The  children’s 
department  and  ourselves  have  ithe 
same  area ; the  education  department 
and  ourselves  have  the  same  area ; but 
for  the  boarding  out  of  children  there 
is  need  for  short  stay  reception  homes 
within  the  area  so  that  ait  least  the  father 
can  keep  contact  with  the  child  or  some 
member  of  the  family.  A check-up  can 
'he  arranged  if  it  is  within  'the  area  and 
within  travelling  distance  rather  than 
the  child  being  sent  off  40  or  50  miles 
to  the  country.  That  is  why  we  thought 
it  would  be  economical  in  a larger  unit 
to  have  reception  homes  within  the  area. 

13498.  Miss  Johnston:  If  it  was  a 
really  large  unit  the  reception  might  be 
within  the  area  but  quite  a long 

way  away? 1 am  thinking  now 

of  the  very  compact  areas.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  Hams  and 
Chelsea,  very  heavily  populated.  One 
can  get  from  any  part  of  the  outer 
perimeter  of  the  area  in  a matter  of, 
say,  half  an  hour,  and  a great  many, 
people  are  received  into  care  on  housing 


difficulties.  That  is  what  we  -have  in 
mind. 

13499.  Is  it  really  'because  of  the 
L.C.C.’s  policy  on  reception  homes 
or  because  the  L.C.C.  cannot  find 

reception  homes  An  the  area? 1 

should  think  in  all  probability  At  is 
strictly  a matter  of  accommodation  in 
the  area. 

13500.  Is  yo-ur  office  alongside  the 
children’s  office  and  education  divisional 
office  or  are  they  all  scattered  about? 

It  is  solely  due  to  a matter  of 

finding  suitable  accommodation.  We  are 
separate  but  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
department  is  to  find  premises  where  we 
can  be  amalgamated. 

13501.  Which  you  would  probably  in 
a county  'borough? Yes,  I suppose  so. 

13502.  Do  the  health  visitors  have  a 
close  relationship  with  the  housing 

departments? Miss  Francis:  I think 

they  vary.  That  is  one  of  the  things  I 
think  causes  difficulties  because  housing 
is  very  often  iby  the  county  district 
councils  or  boroughs  and  the  health 
services  are  administered  by  the  counity. 
iT  think  it  varies  widely  from  one  area  to 
another,  but  it  is  obviously  very 
important  that  'they  should  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  really. 

13503.  Do  you  find  it  varies  from 

'borough  to  borough? 1 think  from 

my  own  experience  it  does — no,  I think 
health  visitors  at  field  level  have  quite 
good  contact  with  their  housing  officers. 
How  useful  it  is,  how  much  success  it 
brings  to  them  when  it  comes  to  prevent- 
ing the  break-up  of  a problem  family 
varies  with  the  facilities  that  are  avail- 
able, I am  not  sure,  but  I think  at  field 
level  they  have  quite  good  contact  on  the 
whole. 

13504.  Have  you  anything  else  you 

wanted  to  say,  Miss  Francos? 'No,  I 

have  not. 

13505.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed 
for  the  interesting  and  very  helpful 
evidence  you  have  given. — 1 — May  I on 
behalf  of  ithe  Association  thank  you  very 
much  for  giving  us  this  opportunity  of 
amplifying  the  written  evidence. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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Examination  of  Witness 

Dr.  Peter  G.  Richards 

Called  and  Examined 


13506.  Mr.  Cadbury.  We  are  very  glad 
indeed  that  you  are  able  to  come  to  an 
adjourned  sitting  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion. 1 am  sorry  the  Chairman  has  not 
been  able  to  be  present  but  you  will 
appreciate  other  duties  do  call  on  us 
sometimes.  Our  procedure  has  usually 
been  on  these  occasions  when  we  have 
seen  delegations  to  invite  them  to  make 
a statement  if  they  wish  to  do  so  in 
amplification  of  their  written  evidence. 
Then  we  either  make  comments  on  the 
statement  or  ask  questions  about  the 
evidence.  We  are  particularly  glad  to 
have  you  because  you  have  made  a study 
of  one  aspect  of  our  problem  of  which 
I certainly  can  say  we  have  heard  a good 
deal  already  but  not  always  by  people 
who  have  made  a study  of  it.  Would 
you  like  to  amplify  your  written  docu- 
ment?  Dr.  Richards'.  T should  like 

to  express  first  my  very  real  regret  I was 
unable  to  keep  the  previous  appointment 
owing  to  a common  seasonal  ailment, 

I doubted  whether  the  Commission 
would  have  been  able  to  hear  me  had 
I come. 

Perhaps  I might  just  make  one  short 
comment  to  clarify  my  position.  You 
have  already  mentioned  that  I made  a 
study  of  delegation.  I published  a book 
about  it  three  years  ago  and  it  was  this 
special  interest  in  delegation  that  led  me 
to  submit  a paper  to  you.  It  did  seem 
to  me  that  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  introduction  of  delegation  in  some 
of  the  major  local  government  services, 
for  example  education  and  town  and 
country  planning,  have  some  correspon- 
dence with  the  position  that  may  be 
facing  the  Royal  Commission  today.  By 
this  I mean  that  delegation  has  come 
in  as  a compromise  when  major  func- 
tions of  local  government  are  being 
reorganised,  and  when  this  happens 
necessarily  the  allocation  of  functions 
between  two  tiers  of  local  authorities 
occupies  a major  part  in  the  discussions. 
When  this  has  happened  in  the  past 
government  departments  have  been  sub- 
jected to  conflicting  pressures,  pressures 
that  are  non-party  political  in  character, 
and  this  may  make  them  more  difficult 
to  handle. 


It  did  seem  to  me  that  a somewhat 
similar  situation  may  be  facing  you,  Sir, 
and  the  conflicting  evidence  that  has  been 
presented  to  you  by  interested  parties 
might  possibly  provide  fertile  soil  for 
more  delegation. 

My  submission  was,  that  in  essence 
delegation  is  perhaps  unlikely  to  give 
very  satisfactory  results  if  extended  in 
London,  especially  in  view  of  the  political 
tensions  in  the  area.  So  I hope  that  the 
Commission  will  not  use  delegation  as 
the  way  out  of  too  many  difficulties. 

J3507.  Dr.  Richards,  I may  say  I read 
your  document  when  it  came  to  us  anti 
I re-read  it  this  morning  on  my  way  here 
in  the  train.  I think  it  would  not  be  un- 
fair to  say  that  I had  not  missed  the  point 
that  you  did  not  want  us  to  run  lo  ] 
delegation  as  an  answer  to  some  of  the  , 
problems ; that  you  are  generally  opposed  : 
to  the  system  of  delegation  from  the  j 
experience  you  have  had  of  seeing  it 
work ; and  you  do  put  forward-  -it  1 
may  simplify  it  very  much — -a  scheme 
whereby  there  is  an  upper-tier  authority 
for  the  whole  of  the  London  region  with  j 
lower-tier  authorities  which  you  do  not  > 
define  with  any  great  precision  but  on  i 
which  a great  many  functions  should  be 
conferred  as  of  right  and  not  by  delega- 
tion by  .the  upper  authority.  We  shall 
want  to  ask  you  questions  about  those 
functions  which  may  be  partly  dealt  with 
by  the  upper  authority  and  partly 
dealt  with  by  the  lower  authority, 
for  example,  planning.  But  before 
coming  to  any  questions  of  that  sort  I 
want  :to  put  to  you  one  clear  issue.  You 
have  suggested  what  would  look,  and 
certainly  does  look,  a nice  clean  type 
of  fairly  simple  straightforward  struc- 
ture of  government,  but  you  will  realise  j 
that  to  change  revolutionarily  the  present  j 
structure  in  the  way  you  suggest,  or  in  I 
any  other  way,  to  that  sort  of  action 
there  are  very  grave  objections.  We  j 
feel  that  we  must  test  the  evidence  of  J 
anyone  who  comes  forward  with  so  S 
revolutionary  a suggestion. 

Admittedly,  the  argument  that  it  works  1 
is  not  a final  argument,  but  in  certain  j 
functions  we  have  had  a great  deal  of  j 
evidence  that  ithe  present  structure  works  j 
well  and  I think  T must  ask  you  before  j 
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we  deal  with  -the  questions  of.  the 
problems  'that  arise— detailed  problems 
— to  justify  rather  more  fully  the  broad 
position  that  you  would  eliminate  the 
counties  as  you  now  know  them.  You 
allot  important  jobs  to  a top-tier 
authority  and  confer  on  lower-4ier 
authorities  of  whatever  size  the  rest  of 
the  functions.  In  faot  you  are  suggesting 
a regional  authority  and  most  purpose 
authorities  below  it. 

Will  you,  bearing  in  mind  that  there 
is  a lot  to  be  said  against  it,  give  us  a 
little  more  fully  your  reasons  for  coming 
to  this  particular  conclusion?  It 
cannot  be  only  that  delegation  does  not 

work. 1 think  I used  the  phrase  in 

my  paper  tabula  rasa,  and  I was  from 
(that  postulating  an  ideal.  I quite  appre- 
ciate that  in  fact  the  ground  is  very  far 
from  clear.  You  have  to  consider  very 
fully,  very  carefully  the  existing  situation, 
but  it  diid  seem  to  me  that  unless  one 
has  a very  clear  idea  of  an  optimum 
position  then  you  can  never  determine 
whether  or  not  it  is  worth  while  to  reach 
the  optimum.  To  speak  in  common 
parlance,  surely  you  can  never  decide 
■if  the  game  is  worth  the  candle  if  you 
do  not  know  the  game. 

To  come  to  your  general  question, 
Sir,  I should  have  thought  that  it  is  clear 
that  some  functions  need  very  much 
larger  catchment  areas  than  others.  __  The 
catchment  area  for  the  creation  of  the 
control  of  physical  development  should 
be  very  much  wider  than  the  catchment 
area,  say,  for  the  provision  of  welfare 
services,  and  from  that  I should  have 
thought  you  could  say  that  you  needed 
a two-tier  system,  the  top  tier  to  pro- 
vide those  services  that  demand  the  wide 
catchment  and  the  lower  tier  to  provide 
those  services,  especially  social  services 
broadly  defined,  which  require  a much 
smaller  catchment  area.  The  difficulty 
is  in  an  area  like  London  that,  unless 
you  are  going  to  propose  a three-tier 
form  of  government,  the  existing  county 
unit  must  be  eliminated  because  the 
county  unit  as  at  present  constituted  is 
not  large  enough  in  my  submission  for 
tfie  wide  catchment  areas.  That,  if  you 
like,  is  the  theoretical  approach  that  I 
took  to  this  subject. 

13508.  That,  of  course,  is  one  of  the 
solutions  put  before  us  with  all  sorts 
of  changes  between  county  and  most- 
purpose  authorities.  Another  has  been 
that  the  whole  of  the  London  area  should 


be  divided  up  into  county  boroughs, 
into  one-tier  units,  and  that  for  the  wider 
services  agreements  or  joint  boards  or 
joint  agreements  would  be  sufficient. 
You  do  not  hold  'that  that  would  be 

possible? 1 should  have  thought  that 

the  general  history  of  joint  boards  in 
local  government  was  a fairly  varied  one. 
Some  no  doubt  have  been  successful,  but 
others  have  not,  and  I should  have 
thought  in  the  highly  complex  problems 
of,  say,  the  control  of  development  in 
London  a directly  elected  authority 
which  felt  that  they  had  a direct  respon- 
sibility for  this  matter  was  far  more 
likely  to  be  successful  than  a joint  board 
which  presumably  might  consist  of  rep- 
resentatives of  smaller  units. 

13509.  Professor  Mackenzie : Could  I 
put  it  like  this?  The  problem  of  delega- 
tion arises  because  you  have  two  elected 
tiers  in  _ local  government  and  this  is 
one  device  for  getting  them  into  rela- 
tion with  one  another.  You  are  clear  I 
think,  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  services  to  be  provided  you  do  need 
for  Greater  London  two  tiers  of  elected 
local  government? — -Yes. 

13510.  We  cannot  get  away  from  that? 
No. 

13511.  There  is  no  escape  to  be  found 
in  the  solution  of  county  boroughs  plus 
joint  boards  under  Ministers’  super- 
vision on  the  one  side.  There  is  no 
escape  on  the  other  side  in  having  a 
single  enormous  local  authority  which 
simply  makes  its  own  divisional  arrange- 
ments?  Yes,  that  would  be  my 

position. 

13512.  I suppose  the  grounds  for  that 
would  be  not  so  much  administrative 
grounds  as  political  and  social  grounds, 
in  the  wide  sense  that  if  you  do  not  get 
locally  elected  persons  participating  on 
both  these  levels  you  abandon  the  idea 
of  local  government? Quite  so. 

13513.  In  that  shape  of  government 
cue  is  forced  to  consider  this  extremely 
difficult  problem  of  services  to  be 
handled  at  two  different  levels  by  elected 

persons. Yes.  The  only  possible 

alternative  which  does  not  challenge  the 
picture  is  that  it  might  be  thought  that 
there  were  some  services  which  should 
not  be  provided  by  the  very  wide  catch- 
ment area,  but  equally  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  provide  on  the  lower  tier  and 
if  you  take  that  view  of  course  you  are 
forced  into  a three  tier  system  of  local 
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government.  I think  my  feeling  about 
that  would  be  that  a three  tier  system 
of  local  government  does  seem  perhaps 
a little  over-complex  and  should  be 
avoided  if  at  all  possible. 

13514.  You  would  also  hold  that  the 
other  escape  route  into  the  ad  hoc 
authority  of  the  type  of  the  hospital 
board  or  the  London  Transport 
Executive  should  be  avoided  on  general 
social  and  political  grounds,  not  because 
they  are  administratively  inefficient  but 
because  of  a breaking  away  from  the 
elected,  democratic  basis  of  participa- 
tion?  Yes,  it  is  contrary  to  the  con- 

cept we  have  built  up  of  the  multi-pur- 
pose elected  authority. 

13515.  So  that  one  is  forced  back  either 
into  delegation  or  into  a division  of  ser- 
vices between  the  two  tiers.  Of  course 
delegation  itself  as  we  have  met  it  in 
.the  evidence  of  local  authorities  has 
been  such  an  enormous  subject  that  1 
do  not  think  we  have  in  our  minds  now 
the  detailed  picture  how  it  works  in  each 
of  these  counties,  but  we  have  certainly 
had  it  in  front  of  us  at  various  stages. 
First,  the  question  of  terminology.  When 
you  are  talking  of  delegation  are  you 
referring  in  particular  to  delegation 
specifically  to  a local  authority  or  are 
you  thinking  also  of  divisional  adminis- 
tration? They  are  two  rather  different 
things,  the  typical  case  on  one  side  being 
the  excepted  district  in  education,  and 
on  the  other,  shall  we  say,  the  divisional 
executive  for  education.  Are  you  using 

delegation  to  cover  both  these? Yes, 

1 think  I would  use  delegation  wherever 
a higher-tier  authority  makes  a formal 
arrangement  with  a lower-tier  authority 
or  some  ad  hoc  body  which  contains 
representatives  from  a group  of  lower- 
tier  authorities.  I would  use  delegation 
I think  for  either  of  those  circumstances. 

13516.  So  that  in  either  case  it  has 
the  nature  of  a sort  of  formal  treaty 
between  local  authorities  with  in  effect, 
the  sanction  of  the  Ministry  behind  it. 
I must  say  I am  far  from  clear  about 
the  legal  status  of  these  delegation  agree- 
ments but  they  appear  to  be  treated  as 
legally  binding  documents  though  I 
believe  it  has  been  held  that  no  action 
in  court  will  follow  from  them.  Is  that 

correct  technically? 1 am  afraid  I 

cannot  answer  the  legal  point  in  the  sense 
of  how  far  a law  court  would  take  notice 
of  them,  but  certainly  they  are  treated 
as  binding  legal  documents  whenever  a 


dispute  arises  between  a county  and  a 
delegatee  authority.  In  the  case  o£ 
education,  for  example,  the  Minister  has 
the  function  of  determining  disputes  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  scheme.  If 
there  is  any  dispute  as  to  whether  func- 
tion X belongs  to  the  higher-  or  lower- 
tier  authority  the  umpire  is  the  agree- 
ment, but  if  there  is  doubt  about  the 
interpretation  of  the  agreement  then  the  ■ 
Minister  is  called  on  to  decide. 

13517.  This  distinguishes  them  com- 
pletely from  any  ordinary  administrative  I 
arrangement.  In  a different  sense  of  I 
course  delegation  is  a feature  of  any  I 
large  administrative  organisation,  but  ! 
that  sort  of  delegation  is  very  different  ■ 
from  the  delegation  one  is  talking  about 
as  between  two  tiers  of  local  authority  i 
which  have  been  involved  in  this  very  i 

high  degree  of  legalism? Yes.  I j 

think  I might  put  the  distinction  this  j 
way,  the  sort  of  delegation  that  I have  ; 
been  concerned  with  cannot  be  termin- 
ated  merely  because  the  delegator  wants 
to  end  it. 

13518.  There  are  various  questions 
arising  out  of  this.  Do  you  think  that 
there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  the 
local  authority  system  which  means  that 
if  delegation  is  arranged  at  all  it  must 
necessarily  take  this  very  rigid  form? 

Tn  fact,  is  there  any  way  by  which  one 
could  have  delegation  between  a top- 
tier  and  a lower-tier  local  authority  and 
yet  avoid  being  involved  in  the  extreme 
complexity  and  technicality  of  present 
arrangements?  Is  there  something  in  | 
the  nature  of  the  system  which  means  1 

this  follows  almost  inevitably? 1 

should  have  thought  that  if  the  delega- 
tion implied  that  the  lower-tier  body 
was  going  to  carry  out  functions  on 
behalf  of  the  upper-tier  body  probably 
there  is  need  to  have  a fairly  rigid  legal 
form,  certainly  if  there  is  any  expendi- 
ture involved.  If  it  is  merely  a matter 
of  consultation,  of  obtaining  advice,  Jest-  j 
ing  local  opinion,  then  of  course  it  is  j 
possible  to  set  up — and  counties  have  [ 
set  up — advisory  committees  of  various  | 
kinds  in  order  to  try  and  get  grass-root 
local  opinion,  but  if  it  is  a question  of 
handing  down  executive  powers  I should 
have  thought  that  some  degree  of 
formalism  was  necessary. 

13519.  As  to  formalism,  that  is  true, 

I suppose,  of  any  form  of  administrative 
delegation.  It  does  not  entail  that  these 
powers  should  be  fixed  by  agreement  and 
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irrevocably.  Local  government  dele- 
gation has  become  almost  a form  of 

delegated  legislation? Yes,  that  is  so 

and  it  is,  I think,  because  one  public 
body  is  handing  down  a part  of  its  statu- 
tory powers  to  another  body  and  I doubt 
if  any  public  body  would  be  willing  to 
do  that  unless  the  lines  were  fairly  rigid. 

13520.  Certainly  one  finds  that  the 
budgetary  position  in  most  cases  is  very 
complicated  and  the  budgetary  pro- 
cedure seems  extremely  slow  even  where 
some  reasonable  discretion  is  granted. 
That  again  I suppose  follows  from  the 
necessary  financial  control  of  the  top- 

tier  authority?- -I  should  have  thought 

so  because  if  the  top-tier  authority  has 
the  statutory  responsibility  the  cost  of 
the  delegated  service  will  be  borne  if  it  is 
a county  council  on  the  county  rate  and 
necessarily  the  county  council  wants  to 
control  the  size  of  the  county  rate. 

13521.  But  as  it  is  public  money  they 
must  proceed  with  extreme  caution,  and 

so  on? Yes,  and  more  than  that,  I 

imagine  that  a county  would  feel  very 
properly  that  it  was  its  duty  to  ensure 
reasonably  fair  shares  over  the  county 
as  a whole. 

13522.  The  next  point  I wanted  to  take 
up  was  there  does  seem  to  be  a good  deal 
of  difference  in  the  amount  of  friction 
in  the  different  kinds  of  delegation,  and 
you  might  wish  to  comment  on  my 
general  impressions.  Highways  has  been 
the  oldest  kind  of  delegation,  r think. 
One  hears  relatively  little  talk  of  the  break 
down  of  delegation  in  that  field.  Is  that 

your  impression? Of  course,  in  the 

case  of  highways  the  amount  of  delega- 
tion in  the  sense  I have  been  using  it  is 
not  very  large  and  lit  has  declined  steadily 
I think,  since  1900.  What  you  get  instead 
is  the  larger  urban  district  having  a statu- 
tory right  to  claim  certain  powers  which 
does  perhaps  create  a different  position 
and  I further  suspect  that  a part  of  the 
absence  of  trouble  here  is  due  to  the  ex- 
tent -to  which  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able to  be  spent  on  highways  improve- 
ment has  -been  subject  to  pretty  careful 
control  at  ministerial  level. 

13523.  The  district  council  having 
claimed  then  acts  purely  as  the  agent. 
It  acts  for  financial  purposes  as  'the 
agent  of  the  top-tier  authority? Yes. 

13524.  And  the  agent  is  someone  rather 
different  from  the  delegatee  in  this  sense? 
It  is  different  in  that  they  have  the 


right  to  exercise  the  power.  They  have 
an  automatic  right  built  into  statute  to 
claim  this  power  when  they  have  reached 
the  population  figure.  They  can  say : we 
insist  on  having  this  and  the  number  of 
claiming  authorities  has  in  fact  been 
adjusted  I think  as  a result  of  the  last 
census. 

13525.  Then  if  you  go  to  the  health 
and  welfare  services,  my  impression  is 
that  there  is  very  little  delegation  to  local 
authorities  as  such  ; that  it  is  almost  all 
delegation  to  divisional  committees  of 
some  sort?— — In  the  case  of  health  and 
welfare  services  the  position  as  I under- 
stand it  is  that  delegation  as  I have 
defined  it  has  only  commenced  since  the 
passage  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
1958,  and  that  the  previous  decentralisa- 
tion by  divisions  would  be  where  a 
county  council  had  created  some  system 
of  divisional  administration  which  had 
not  got  any  statutory  basis.  It  was  some- 
thing that  the  county  bad  created  fo-r 
purposes  of  its  own  convenience. 

13526.  Which  remained  completely  at 

the  discretion  of  the  county? 

Entirely. 

13527.  That  of  course  is  another  field 
in  which  we  have  met  less  friction  than 
in  town  planning  and  in  education.  I 
could  certainly  see  there  two  factors, 
both  the  statutory  basis  and  also  applica- 
tion to  authorities  which  had  previously 
been  independent  authorities  acting  in  the 
•same  sphere.  You  referred  earlier  to 
the  position  of  excepted  districts  which 
were  not  in  every  case  but  in  most  cases 
Part  111  education  authorities.  A great 
deal  of  the  complaint  about  delegation 
of  course  comes  from  them.  I wonder 
if  you  have  any  impressions  about  the 
trends  over  the  county  as  a whole  in 
regard  to  delegation  in  the  education 
service?  Do  you  think  that  the  situation 
has  been  eased  or  is  becoming  stabilised? 

1 think  that  is  wliat  happens  in  the 

political  hemisphere,  if  I may  use  that 
phrase  of  a delegation  agreement,  is  very 
local  and  the  position  may  vary  very 
considerably  from  place  to  place.  It  may 
change  very  considerably  with  the  change 
in  local  circumstances  but  I should  have 
thought  that  there  is  an  element  of 
stability  developing  in  so  far  as  delegation 
in  education  has  now  been  running  for 
about  14  years  and  so  the  administrative 
machine  is  now  wait  run  in  and  there  will 
not  be  so  many  awkward  prestige  prece- 
dents now  developing.  But  on  the  other 
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•hand  I should  imagine  ithe  fact  that  there 
is  a ‘general  re-examination  of  local  gov- 
ernment boundaries  in  another  direction 
may  increase  local  patriotism  in  various 
places,  and  this  might  increase  local  feel- 
ing and  make  the  delegation  arrange- 
ments work  less  well. 

13528.  You  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
be  optimistic  about  delegation  on  the 
basis  that  this  was  a now  idea  in  local 
government,  had  had  its  teething  troubles 
and  it  has  now  been  running  for  10  to  15 
years?  People  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand it.  It  is  settling  down  as  part  of  die 
system.  It  has  indeed  been  extended  in 
some  respects  as  part  of  'the  system  and 
although  it  may  not  'be  an  ideal  arrange- 
ment it  is  an  arrangement  we  may  have 

to  live  with? It  has  been  extended,  I 

would  have  said,  not  because  of  any 
great  enthusiasm  for  the  system,  not  be- 
cause— I think  I said  this  in  my  paper— 
of  any  spontaneous  outbursts  of  claim- 
ants for  delegation,  but  as  a result  of 
applying  the  precedents  that  have  already 
been  created  to  growing  communities  or 
to  other  services.  If  I could  go  back  to 
your  (first  question,  could  I ‘be  persuaded 
to  be  optimistic,  T should  'have  thought 
that  in  the  'long  term  probably  the 
amount  of  friction  would  tend  to  die 
down,  especially  would  T expect  it  to  die 
down  when  the  coming  reorganisation  of 
local  government  (has  been  completed,  but 
even  then  it  will  not  solve  all  the  diffi- 
culties in  delegation  because  some  of  the 
difficulties  'do  depend  upon  clashes  of 
'political  views  and  some  of  them  tend  to 
have  their  roots  in  local  patriotism  which 
is  frequently  associated  with  different 
financial  interests.  Of  course  some  of 
this  I suspect  depends  upon  patterns  of 
personal  relationship  and  if  you  get  a 
pattern  of  personal  relationships  which  is 
harmonious  then  all  being  well  that  will 
continue,  but  if  you  had  a pattern  that 
has  been  unhappy  in  the  past  it  might 
take  a little  time  to  get  the  atmosphere 
sweet. 

13529.  We  have  seen  a good  deal  of 
the  different  pattern  of  the  'relationship 
in  different  counties,  but  I think  in  most 
places  if  the  lower-tier  authorities  were 
faced  with  the  choice  'between  delegated 
powers  and  no  powers,  the  choice  would 
he  delegated  powers.- — I am  sure  they 
would,  hence  the  'temptation  to  compro- 
mise with  which  you  said  at  the  outset 
we  might  be  faced. 


13529a.  Perhaps  we  should  then  go 
on  to  examine  the  other  possibility  which 
really  is  to  some  extent,  service  by  ser- 
vice, the  possibility  of  division  of  func- 
tions and  direct  conferment,  which  seems 
to  be  the  only  way  out  of  that  particular 
dead  end  or  dilemma. 

I think  you  referred  specifically  your- 
self to  further  education.  “ The  county 
must  be  responsible  for  .further  education, 
therefore  the  county  must  control  primary 
education.  Whether  these  principles  ' 
should  bo  sacrosanct  is  open  to  serious 
doubt.”  We  do'  not  want  to  question  you  j 
as  an  education  export,  but  you  are  saying 
to  us  'that  the  educational  experts  will  tell 
us  that  education  is  indivisible,  as  indeed 
1 think  the  Ministry  of  Education  says 
in  its  published  evidence. Yes. 

13530.  We  do  not  want  to  press  you 
as  an  expert  on  education,  but  could 
you  fill  this  in  a little  and  indicate  how 
you  'think,  education  might  be  divided 
between  a .top-tier  authority  and  _ a 
lower-tier  authority  without  running 
into  too  great  difficulties  from  the  point 
of  view  of  co-ordination? — —I  would 
not  say  that  it  is  a desirable  thing  to 
divide  education  between  two  authori- 
ties. It  may  be  that  the  best  arrange- 
ment is  to  have  it  under  a single  body, 
especially  if  you  have  a county  borough 
of  medium  size,  but  iin  the  special  ease 
of  London  I should  have  thought  it 
clear  that  a wide  catchment  arc#  for 
advanced  courses  of  various  kinds  was 
the  most  economical  arrangement 
whereas  you  can  make  a case  for  the 
maintaining  of  the  local  interest  in  the 
provision  of  a very  human  personal 
service.  You  can  make  a case  for  giving 
school  administration  to  the  lower-tier 
authority  and  the  problem  _ I suppose  is 
whether  the  divorce  that  is  implied  in 
my  suggestion  between  school  adminis- 
tration and  post-school  educational  pro- 
vision would  provide  insuperable  diffi- 
culties. I have  no  claim  to  be  as  you 
said,  Sir,  an  educational  expert,  but 
frankly  I do  not  see  why  there  should 
be  insuperable  difficulties.  I would  go 
further  here.  I would  have  thought 
there  is  something  very  different  about 
post-school  education  and  school  edu- 
cation. The  relationship  with  the 
parents  of  -the  person  educated  is 
different ; the  relationship  between 
teacher  and  taught  is  different ; and  1 
should  have  thought  perhaps  that  the 
relationship  between  the  educational 
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authority  and  teacher  might  be  more 
flexible  in  the  higher  reaches  of  further 
education.  Because  of  these  differences 
f should  have  thought  that  you  could 
have  made  a case  for  saying  that  two 
different  sorts  of  authority  might  give 
extremely  good  results.  Clearly  there 
would  have  to  be  machinery  built  up  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  schools  and 
the  post-school  education.  That  I can 
see,  but  again  I should  not  have  thought 
it  an  insuperable  difficulty  if  [or  other 
reasons  you  fell  the  game  worth  the 
candle. 

1353  1.  That  is  one  kind  of  difficulty: 
there  is  another  kind  of  difficulty  that, 
if  you  lake  the  L.C.C.  area  or  Middle- 
sex the  two  obvious  cases,  and  intro- 
duce some  sort  of  lower-tier  education 
authority  responsible  for  school  educa- 
tion you  are  then  dividing  two  areas 
previously  unified  into  a number  of 
separate  authorities.  You  may  be 
limiting  the  parents’  freedom  of  choice 
for  schools.  You  may  be  increasing  the 
difficulty  of  providing  specialised 
schools.  You  may  produce  a situation 
where  there  are  bigger  differences 
between  the  best  authority  and  the 
worst,  where  the  child  may  be  suffering, 
shall  we  say,  in  some  cases  if  the 
worst  authority  is  worse  .than  the  service 
being  provided  at  present.  All  these 
things  suggest  that  ,if  you  are  dividing 
up  an  existing  school  authority  you  may 
find  you  have  to  make  some  arrange- 
ments to  keep  pooling  alive  to  arrange 
for  a free  interchange  of  pupils  between 
neighbouring  authorities,  to  make  co- 
operative arrangements  for  special 
schools  and  other  things  of  that  sort 

which  have  financial  implications? 

Quite  so. 

13532.  Would  you  like  to  comment 
on  that?  It  is  not  of  course  a question 
of  suggesting  that  these  difficulties  are 
insoluble.  Any  difficulty  is  soluble  if 
you  are  prepared  to  make  special 
sacrifices.  What  in  general  is  your 

feeling  about  that  sort  of  sacrifice? 

I should  have  thought  that  the  extent 
of  the  difficulty  would  vary  depending 
upon  the  existing  geographical  pattern 
of  educational  facilities,  and,  as  T 
understand  the  position,  the  breaking 
down  of  the  L.C.C.  as  an  educational 
authority  would  'present  very  consider- 
able difficulties  indeed  because  of  the 
maldistribution  for  example  of  grammar 
schools.  I quite  accept  that.  Frankly 
32723 


1 do  not  think  I can  provide  a full  answer 
to  this  one  except  to  say  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  size  of  the  lower-tier 
authority  at  any  rate  in  the  L.C.C.  area, 
or  what  is  now  the  L.C.C.  area,  would 
have  to  be  enlarged  if  these  difficulties 
were  to  be  minimised. 

13533.  That  I think  is  an  important 
point,  that  as  fa,r  as  the  education  service 
is  concerned  the  cost  of  direct  confer- 
ment might  well  be  that  your  Iower-.tier 
educational  authority  was  of  the  order 

of  . . . what  would  you  say? 250,000 

population. 

13534.  As  a minimum? I should 

have  thought  so. 

13535.  And  that  in  turn  would  involve 
the  amalgamation  of  various  existing 
local  authorities,  which  they  might  think 
a worse  evil  than  the  evils  of  delegation? 

They  might  think  so.  I should  have 

thought  the  question  is,  is  it  a worse 
evil? 

13536.  What  do  you  think  yourself? 
1 would  have  said  that  direct  con- 
ferment on  a rather  larger  authority  is 
going  to  bring  more  satisfactory  results 
in  the  end.  If  for  example  an  authority 
of  the  size  of,  say.  Lewisham,  would  be 
large  enough  to  provide  a full  or  reason- 
ably full  coverage  of  schools,  that  would 
be  a desirable  arrangement  but  clearly 
there  would  have  to  be  different  obser- 
vations in  other  .parts  of  .London,  i - 

13537.  When  you  say  this  would  be 
in  the  end  more  satisfactory  you  are 
thinking  .1  suppose  partly  of  the  good 
health  of  local  government,  which  would 
have  a more  effective  local  authority 
and  greater  public  interest.  Are  you 
thinking  also  that  you  would  have  any 
advantage  in  the  actual  quality  of  the 
service? — — il  think  you  might  have  an 
advantage  in  the  actual  quality  of  the 
service  in  so  far  as  a body  that  is  fully 
responsible  for  its  own  suocess  or  any 
other  type  of  provision  can  be  encour- 
aged to  take  a special  pride  in  it  and 
improve  the  quality  of  its  provision. 
Whereas  of  course  if  it  is  operating  under 
delegated  powers  there  is  a limit  to  what 
it  can  do  and  it  may  -be  that  the  second- 
tier  authority  as  a whole  does  not  feel 
itself  so  deeply  involved  with  the  dele- 
gated service.  There  is  of  course  the 
other  .aspect  of  the  point  you  made 
previously.  If  a service  iis  delegated  the 
friction,  if  -there  is  friction,  may  continue 
indefinitely.  If  there  is  resentment  after 
a reorganisation  of  local  government  a 
A 6 
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friction  may  be  very  important  at  the 
beginning,  'but  we  hoipe  .in  'the  end  that 
that  will  die  away.  I do  mot  think  there 
are  many  people  who  are  now  bothered 
about  the  extinction  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works. 

13538.  Mr.  Cadbury.  Could  we  torn 
to  .planning?  Here  we  have  a function, 
Dr.  Richards,  in  regard  to  which  1 think 
everyone  agrees  that  there  is  a very,  very 
important  and  very  significant  job  to  do 
at  the  top  level  in  dealing  with  such 
problems  as  population,  industry,  densi- 
ties, etc.,  which  are  of  enormous  impor- 
tance and  where  'London  has  outgrown 
its  present  suit  of  clothes.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  scale  we  have  had  a great  deal 
of  evidence  that  what  are  usually 
described  as  Part  III  functions  of  plan- 
ning are  of  greater  local  importance  and 
interest  and  '.there  is  a claim  for  their 
being  carried  out  at  lower-tier  level.  1 
would  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  ques- 
tions on  your  attitude  to  the  delegation 
arrangements  in  planning,  but  before  we 
come  to  that  I would  like  to  know  'how 
far  you  feel  that  in  this  field  there  is  a 
difference  as  between,  say,  dividing  edu- 
cation into  two  parts,  because  as  I see 
lit  the  toptier  will  have  to  decide  all  the 
policy  on  the  things  that  really  matter, 
whereas  in  education  J think  you  are 
envisaging  a complete  unit.  Could  you 
just  develop  the  planning  field  as  you 

see  it  in  your  pattern? 1 should  have 

thought  that  die  case  for  delegation  in 
planning  is  much  stronger  than  it  is  in 
any  other  service.  I should  have  said 
that  the  top-tier  authority  clearly  has  to 
have  control  of  the  development  plan 
and  the  quinquennial  modifications  and 
that  there  is  a strong  case  for  a lower- 
tier  authority  to  deal  with  the  Part  III 
business.  The  question  here,  I take  it, 
is  whether  it  is  possible  to  confer  directly 
the  power  to  deal  with  specific  applica- 
tions on  the  lower-tier  authority,  granted 
that  certain  types  of  application  be 
reserved  to  the  higher  authority. 

13539.  We  have  had  a great  deal  of 
evidence  on  this  question  of  delegated 
planning  powers.  I should  think  that  in 
most  cases  it  is  fair  to  say  that  they  do 
not  work  well,  but  that  there  is  a lot  of 
friction  and  delay  which  is  only 
minimised  by  the  good  will  at  officer 
level.  In  trying  to  find  a solution  to 
that  sort  of  situation  we  have  been  asked 
again  and  again  that  these  things  should 
be  conferred  as  of  right,  but  then  you 
come  to  the  point  you  have  already 


touched  on,  the  definition  of  what  is 
conferred,  how  you  split  the  area  of 
responsibility.  You  obviously  feel  that 
this  IS  a field  in  which  some  sort  of 
delegation  should  continue  in  that  it  is 

a divided  responsibility? Yes,  except 

of  course,  that  decisions  on  some  sorts 
of  planning  matters  might  be,  I should 
have  thought,  conferred  directly  on  to 
the  lower-tier  authority. 

13540.  To  come  back  to  the  original 
point  discussed  with  the  Professor,  in 
planning  the  statutory  power  would  have 
to  be  on  the  major  authority— the 
statutory  responsibility.  You  see  here 

you  have  used  the  word  delegation,- 

Yes,  I should  have  thought  it  would  be 
possible'  that  statutory  authority  for 
specific  types  of  development  could  be 
given  to  a lower-tier  authority,  'bill  1 can 
see  this  is  a matter  that  creates  gre-.it 
difficulties. 

13541.  1 have  one  quite  simple  ques- 
tion, In  one  county,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  as  far  as  we  could  see  delegation 
arrangements  are  not  very  different  and 
there  is  a limit  to  what  the  lower  tier 
can  do  and  what  is  to  be  reserved. 
There  is  one  surprising  difference  that 
in  Kent  the  lower-tier  authority  decides 
what  is  in  accordance  with  the  instru- 
ment of  delegation,  the  agreement,  and 
sends  up  to  the  upper-tier  authority 
those  things  which  fall  outside  the  list 
of  things  which  -the  lower  tier  can  do. 
Although  it  is  true  the  upper-tier 
authority  has  a copy  of  all  applications 
and  no  decision  can  be  made  under  a 
fortnight,  we  were  told  in  no  case  had 
the  county  to  call  in  any  item  which  had 
been  decided.  1 think  a rather  lower 
but  not  significantly  lower  number  of 
items  were  referred  to  the  county  for 
decision.  That  is  just  straight  delegation, 
an  agreement  between  two  bodies.  There 
are  no  statutory  rights  in  that  but  it  did 
seem  to  work  a little  better.  I do  not 
know  if  you  have  observed  that  in 
operation,  whether  you  have  any  views 

on  it?' 1 should  have  thought  that 

on  the  normal  running  of  these  vast 
scale  planning  applications  in  counties 
where  delegation  applies,  often  the 
delegation  works  extremely  well.  Of 
course,  there  will  always  be  matters 
which  create  differences  of  view, 
differences  of  interest,  between  different 
types  of  area,  and  on  these  matters 
friction  will  develop  and  delay  may 
result.  I think  I mentioned  in  my  paper 
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different  authorities  giving  opposing 
views  at  public  inquiries.  I should  have 
thought  that  on  planning  delegation 
does  work  as  well  as  in  any  service  and 
that  the  items  which  cause  the  friction 
are  no  doubt  a small  minority  of  total 
cases.  The  main  question  T should  have 
thought  here  is  how  far  you  can  clarify 
the  exact  range  of  decisions  that  the 
lower-tier  authority  can  make  without 
any  form  of  reference  to  or  supervision 
by  the  top-tier  authority. 

13542.  May  X put  to  you  a sort  of 
problem  which  X think  is  bound  to  arise? 

I shall  put  it  as  a hypothetical  problem 
but  it  is  very  likely  to  arise  at  present. 
The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
densities  at  the  centre  are  too  high  and, 
while  the  overspill  problem  will  take 
care  of  a good  deal  of  the  problem, 
there  is  a likelihood  that  over  the  next 
10  or  20  years  public  opinion  and,  if 
it  is  set  up,  a regional  planning  autho- 
rity may  decide  that  the  densities  at 
the  perimeter  should  be  substantially  in- 
creased. That  might  be  contrary  and 
I think  probably  would  be  in  many 
cases  to  the  policy  of  the  local  council 
at  the  perimeter.  You  would  have 
one  authority,  the  regional  authority, 
accepting  your  pattern,  or  a county  de- 
ciding on  a broad  policy  of  planning 
and  all  sorts  of  ancillary  things  like 
limitation  of  industry  and  so  on,  and 
another  authority  dealing  with  planning 
applications  which  might  well  be  con- 
sequential on  a plan  of  that  sort.  Tn 
a county  borough  (this  thing  sorts  itself 
out  and  I have  seen  an  example  of  that 
actually  at  work  where  a very  large 
region,  the  size  even  of  a London 
borough,  has  had  to  accept  a very  much 
increased  density  because  it  is  the  de- 
velopment plan  of  the  county  borough 
concerned.  Tt  is  these  major  difficulties 
that  make  one  want  to  test  this  method 
by  which  you  have  one  function  carried 

out  by  two  bodies. T suppose  you  are 

afraid  that  if  the  local  district  authority 
was  instructed  to  administer  a policy 
of  which  it  strongly  disapproved,  it  might 
be  tempted  to,  shall  I say,  be 
unenthusiastic  or  obstructive. 

13543.  Yes,  to  use  its  local  planning 
powers  to  obstruct  a policy  which  it  did 
not  agree  with.  These  are  hypothetical 
cases  but  . it  is  this  sort  of  friction  that 
•one  wants  to  avoid  in  setting  up  a 
pattern  of  government.  . 


May  I take  this  density  question  now? 
The  regional  body,  or  the  county,  what- 
ever the  upper-tier  authority  is,  decides 
that  it  will  as  a matter  of  major  policy 
lower  the  density  by  so  much  per  cent, 
in  the  centre  and  increase  the  density 
by  so  much  per  cent,  at  the  perimeter. 
At  the  perimeter  you  have  a unit  of  local 
government  which  has  conferred  powers 
to  deal  with  Part  III  planning.  In  an 
area  which  is  designed  for  further 
residential  property  applications  come 
in  for  development  and  because  they 
are  Part  III  powers  and  fall  within  the 
development  plan  they  can  be  either 
accepted  or  refused  at  the  discretion  of 
the  lower-tier  authority.  If  all  appli- 
cations up  to  the  regional  density  are 
refused  and  only  applications  up  to  the 
local  idea  of  density  are  accepted  it  can 
very  soon  upset  the  regional  plan  which 
has  been  agreed  at  regional  level.  It  is 
very  difficult  when  you  start  on 
examples  but  I am  trying  to  think  of 
something  in  which  a conferred  develop- 
ment power  might  lead  to  a negation  of 

the  central  planning  body’s  wishes. 

With  respeot  I should  have  thought  that 
in  cases  of  that  kind  after  perhaps  one 
or  two  preliminary  battles  the  lower-tier 
authority  would  lose  because  presumably 
the  disappointed  applicants  would 
appeal,  and  assuming  that  the  Minister 
supported  the  major  planning  authority, 
as  I think  he  should,  the  local  council 
would  lose  on  appeal,  and  perhaps  after 
one  or  two  such  battles  of  that  kind 
they  would  tend  to  throw  in  the  sponge. 

13544.  You  think  the  Minister’s  powers 
would  be  sufficient  to  discipline  the  lower- 

tier  authority? Jf  it  was  clear  they 

were  going  contrary  to  the  policy  of  -the 
■top-tier  authority  and  the  top-tier  autho- 
rity had  a statutory  power  to  determine 
densities  I .should  have  thought  unless  the 
lower-tier  authority  were  perhaps  extra- 
ordinarily stubborn  the  difficulty  would 
have  been  solved  through  the  appeal 
procedure. 

13545.  I am  not  entirely  convinced  be- 
cause the  area  I had  in  mind  was  the 
Edgbaston  division  in  Birmingham  which 
covers  four  square  miles  and  is  in  private 
ownership  and  where  the  City  had  to 
use  the  big  stick  of  requisition  threats  in 
order  to  get  its  desire  to  treble  the  densjty 
put  into  effect.  I wonder  whether  that 
would  have  been  held  up  indefinitely  if 
Edgbaston  had  been  a local  authority 
which  did  not  wish,  to  have  the  density 
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increased,  as  in  fact  -the  owners  of  Edg- 
baston  did  not  wish  the  density  to  be 

increased. 1 think  all  I can  say  on  this 

is  that  I have  heard  planning  officials 
in  my  .part  of  the  country  say:  “Well, 
of  course,  it  is  no  use  making  a planning 
decision  of  such  a character  because  if 
they  appeal  we  know  we  shall  lose 

13546.  That  is  the  Minister  though. 

Well,  the  local  officials  say  it  is  no 

use  doing  “ X ” because  if  there  is  an 
appeal,  and  there  would  be  an  appeal, 
we  should  lose  and,  therefore,  the  de- 
cision they  might  wish  to  take  is  in  fact 
not  taken. 

Mr.  Cadbury : I am  really  only  trying 
to  get  your  help  on  what  is  I think  one 
of  the  most  difficult  fields  of  divided 
responsibility  if  you  accept  the  two-tier 
basis. 

Professor  Mackenzie,  -have  you  any- 
thing on  planning? 

Professor  Mackenzie.  No. 

Mr.  Cadbury : With  planning  and  edu- 
cation we  know  that  there  are  very  con- 
siderable difficulties  but  the  health  and 
welfare  services  are1  a field  in  which  local 
authorities— as  they  have  in  Part  III 
education  in  some  cases  have  lost  some- 
thing. Miss  Johnston,  I think  we  will 
put  this  up  to  you. 

13547.  Miss  Johnston’.  As  you  said, 
there  is  not  much  delegation  at  the 
moment  except  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  1958  Local  Government 
Act  is  about  to  be  applied,  but  'presum- 
ably if  we  do  not  make  radical  changes 
that  part  of  the  Act  might  come  to  be 
applied  in  the  London  area.  Do  you 
think  that  the  limited  delegation  it  gives 
is  likely  to  be  a satisfactory  form  of 
delegation  to  the  authorities  who  would 

get  it? This  is  going  back  to  the  broad 

question  of  the  extent  to  which  delega- 
tion gives  satisfaction,  and  I think  I would 
have  said  here  that  if  an  authority  is 
large  enough  to  be  a beneficial  catch- 
ment area  for  a -service  there  is  a very 
good  case  for  direct  conferment  of  the 
power. 

13548.  Yes,  well,  I think  the  Ministry 
and  perhaps  a good  many  other  people 
would  not  think  that  60,000  is  large 
enough  to  be  am  efficient  independent  unit 
for  health  and  welfare  services,  and  there 
may  be  a case  -for  saying  'better  not 

delegate. Thait  may  to.  My  position 

is  not  tot  you  should  always  give  powers 
to  a lower-tier  authority. 


13549.  If  the  county  is  not  going  to 
delegate  more  ton  it  is  suggested  to  the 
60,000  itheir  present  system  of  allowing 
them  to  do  a certain  amount  of  -work 
for  them  may  reach  perhaps  more  satis-  i 
factory  results  although  it  is  not  what 

you  mean  by  delegation. Yes.  I think  I 

that  might  be  so. 

Mr.  Cadbury:  Arc  there  any  other  | 
services  we  should  discuss? 

13550.  Professor  Mackenzie:  I sup-  j 
■pose  a word  should  be  said  on  high-  J 
ways.  With  the  hypothetical  picture  of  i 
what  you  do  with  highways  given  your  j 
regional  authority  or  top-tier  authority,  | 

1 imagine  that  the  regional  authority 
would  have  to  act  as  planning  authority 
for  the  whole  highway  system,  and  sub-  1 
jeot  to  Ministerial  approval  would  have 
to  decide  priorities  about  improvements? 
Yes. 

13551.  At  the  other  extreme  I suppose  j 
that  your  lower-tier  authorities  could  be 
the  highway  authorities  for  unclassified 

■roads  ait  least? -Yes. 

13552.  In  the  intermediate  zone  do  you 
foresee  any  real  difficulties  -if  one  applies 
something  like  the  principle  of  planning, 
-tot  is  to  say,  that  your  lower-tier  autho- 
rities -if  they  are  substantial  authorities 
should  have  the  right  to  execute  highway 
works  within  their  area  on  trunk  roads  i 
and  classified  roads  on  behalf  of  the 
Ministry  and  the  topntier  authority?  Do 
yon  think  any  difficulties  in  particular 
would  arise  from  that  in  a highly  built*  j 

up  urban  area? <1  think  it  would  de-  | 

pend  a lot  on  the  size  of  the  lower-tier  j 
authority  because — 1 think  I made  the  j 
point  in  my  paper — this  is  a field  in  ; 
which  technical  considerations  are  para-  I 
mount  and  unless  an  authority  is  of  good 
size  it  will  not  have  either  the  specialist 
administrators  or  perhaps  -the  specialised 
equipment  to  be  an  efficient  highway 
authority,  at  any  rate,  to  deal  with  any- 
thing at  the  level  of  a Class  1 road  nr  a ; 
trunk  road.  As  to  whether  or  not  there  } 
should  be  delegation  would  depend  on  i 
the  size  of  the  second-tier  authority,  but 
I rather  feel  on  'highways  that  I am  in 
favour  of  the  big  battalions. 

13553.  And  that  you  would  bo  quite 
prepared  to  see  the  top-tier  authority 
directly  responsible  for  at  least  all  im- 
provement work  within  the  area? 1 

think  that  is  a matter  where  the  tech- 
nician is  important  and  the  local  interest 
element,  which  is  the  case  always  made 
for  the  lower-tier  authority,  is  less  so. 
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13554.  Mr.  Cadbury.  We  have  had  a 
lot  of  evidence  that  the  planning  aspect 
of  highways  is  of  enormous  interest  to 
the  lower-tier  authority  because  it  is  very 

often  down  their  main  street. -Yes, 

hilt  that  is  a planning  question  rather 
than  a technical  question  of  creating  a 
highway. 

13555.  On  the  other  hand,  I think  you 
firmly  place  the  planning  of  highways 
on  the  upper-tier  authority  and  not  on 

the  lower  tier  in  any  way. Well,  yes, 

but  I would  have  hoped  that  on  the 
general  planning  questions  which  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  upper-tier  authority 
there  should  be  some  means  of  obtaining 
planning  advice  and  opinion. 

13556.  But  some  lower-tier  authorities 
have  put  it  to  us  that  as  of  right  they 
should  have  a very  large  say  in  the  initial 
preparation  of  the  town  map  before  it 
goes  to  be  incorporated  into  a master 
plan  at  the  higher  level,  very  largely  for 
these  sort  of  reasons  that  they  know  the 
problems  of  their  own  High  Street. 
When  you  come  to  highway  construction 
I agree  it  is  technical  but  when  you  come 
to  highway  planning  it  is  very  much  of 

personal  and  political  interest. 1 quite 

agree. 

13557.  Professor  Mackenzie-.  But  you 
would  really  be  happier  if  the  lower-tier 
authority  was  not  the  construction  autho- 
rity except  for  the  purely  local  questions, 
I mean,  the  question  of  whether  the  road 
in  a particular  borough,  a new  housing 
estate,  is  in  an  impassible  condition  and 
ought  to  be  made  up  earlier  than  the 
road  in  some  other  estate  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town.  You  do  not  want  to 
leave  anything  but  that  at  the  lower  tier 

level? 1 should  have  thought  that  the 

side  roads  level  is  possibly  the  place  for 
the  lower-tier  authority. 

Professor  Mackenzie:  That  is  quite 
clear,  thank  you. 

13558.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Well,  Dr. 

Richards,  thank  you  very  much  indeed. 
Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  say 
to  us?  It  is  your  case  you  are  making 
and  we  have  given  you  a good  cross- 
questioning, but  arising  out  of  it  would 

you  like  to  add  anything? Well,  if  I 

might  just  take  one  further  minute.  This 
is  a matter  which  is  only  perhaps  slightly 
related  to  delegation,  but  of  course  dele- 
gation is  always  urged  as  a means  of 
improving  local  representation  and  local 


interest  in  local  government  and  there 
is  one  suggestion  that  I might  put  to  the 
Commission  on  how  the  quality  or  the 
reality  of  representation  via  the  indi- 
vidual local  councillor  might  be  im- 
proved in  urban  government.  The 
present  system  of  representation  is  for 
the  ward  normally  to  have  three 
councillors.  Now  in  my  submission  the 
quality,  the  reality,  of  representation 
might  be  improved  if  the  ward  was 
divided  into  three  and  you  had  single 
member  government  of  local  authorities. 
They  could  be  divided  into  four  if  you 
abolished  Aldermen!  The  smaller  wards 
might,  I think  mean  that  the  individual 
councillor  might  be  able  to  have  a fuller 
and  more  real  contact  with  the  people 
in  his  division,  and  the  responsibility  of 
representation  would  be  immediate  and 
personal  on  the  one  man  for  his  area 
and  not  divided  between  three  people. 

I would  like  to  suggest  that  be  given 
consideration. 

13559.  That  is  a very  interesting  point. 
Have  you  any  figure  in  mind  of  how 
many  people  one  councillor  could  reason- 
ably represent? Well,  of  course,  in  a 

sense  the  smaller  the  number  the  fuller 
the  representation,  but  again  it  must  be 
practicable  because  local  authorities  can- 
not be  of  unlimited  size,  but  if  you  are 
asking  for  broad  figures  I should  have 
'thought  somewhere  around  2,500  voters. 

13560.  I asked  the  question  because  it 
has  a bearing  on  the  size  of  unit,  of  your 
lower-tier  authority.  I was  in  local 
government  a good  many  years  ago  and 
I represented  32,000  people  and  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  know  them.  I really 
wanted  to  test  you  on  this  point  because 
I gather  you  would  not  want  very  large 
councils.  You  really  do  limit  the  size, 
at  least  one  of  the  many  factors ; that 
has  a bearing  on  the  size  of  the  lower- 

tier  authority. It  has,  yes,  and  of 

course  the  number  that  a councillor 
represents  must  be  very  much  larger  on 
the  higher-tier  authority. 

13561.  I was  thinking  in  terms  when 
you  put  the  point  to  us — it  is  your  point 
— of  the  lower-tier  authority.  Would 
you  necessarily  adopt  the  same  system 

for  the  bigher-tier  authority? 1 

should  have  thought  that  it  might  very 
well  be  adopted.  I really  see  very  little 
point  in  having  three  member  con- 
stituencies. 
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Professor  Mackenzie : I suppose  it  has 
got  established  along  with  the  system  of 
annual  elections,  has  it  not?  They  do 
not  always  go  together  but  I think  form 
in  people’s  minds  part  of  the  same 
pattern  that  you  have  three  and  one  is 
elected  each  year. 

Mr.  Cadbury : I think  you  have  the 
difficulty  if  you  have  only  a third  of  the 
area  having  elections,  the  schools  which 
are  closed  down  for  the  purposes  of  an 
election,  and  so  on. 

(The  witne 


13562.  Professor  Mackenzie : I take  it, 
Dr.  Richards,  that  if  you  went  over  to 
single  member  constituencies  you  would 
also  wish  to  go  over  to  triennial  elec- 
tions?  Emphatically,  yes.  I am  all 

in  favour  of  genuine  local  elections  and 
not  local  elections  in  which  there  is  no 
possibility  of  a change  in  the  political 
control  of  the  council  even  when  the 
party  not  in  power  wins  the  election. 

Mr.  Cadbury.  Thank  you  very  much 
indeed. 

withdrew) 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 
FIFTY-EIGHTH  DAY 

Thursday,  12th  November,  1959 

Present : 

Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B.  (in  the  Chair ) 

Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  fSiR  Charles  Morris 

♦Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  (Secretary) 


* Afternoon  session  only, 
t Morning  session  only. 

Examination  of  Witnesses 

Mr.  H.  Beardwood 
Mr.  R.  R.  Pedley 
Miss  A.  F.  Bull 
Miss  M.  C.  Sharp 
Mr.  H.  W.  T.  Jago 
Mr.  J.  H.  Smith 
Miss  0.  M.  Hastings 

on  behalf  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Four  Secondary  Associations 


Called  and  Examined 


13563.  Sir  John  Wrigley : First  of  all, 
I must  apologise  for  lateness,  which  is 
not  my  fault  but  the  fault  of  British 
Railways.  It  took  1 hour  20  minutes  to 
do  a journey  timed  for  half  an  hour. 
Miss  Bull,  are  you  leading  the  deputa- 
tion?  Miss  Bull : Yes. 

13564.  May  I say  our  general  proce- 
dure is  to  invite  the  leader  and  any  other 
members  to  make  an  opening  statement 
if  they  so  desire,  but  we  are  always  very 
anxious  that  witnesses  should  conduct 
the  proceedings  in  the  way  in  which  they 
feel  they  can  best  present  their  case  ; and 
then,  when  we  proceed  to  questions  and 
discussion,  we  shall  leave  it  to  you  to 
arrange  for  anyone  else  to  give  the 
answers  to  particular  questions,  if  you 
so  desire.  Will  that  be  satisfactory  to 
you? Yes,  thank  you. 

13565.  Would  you  wish  to  make  an 

opening  statement? Yes,  perhaps  1 

can  do  that  now  and  then  ask  Mr. 
Beardwood  to  follow  up  with  evidence 
32724 


on  one  or  two  particular  points.  I would 
like  to  do  it  that  way.  May  I first  of  all 
say  how  grateful  we  are  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  giving  oral  evidence  to 
you,  and  to  tell  you  that  our  delegation 
includes  people  who  have  experience  in 
maintained  and  aided  schools  and  of 
administration  in  the  London  area,  in 
Middlesex,  in  Kent  and  in  Surrey ; and 
we  have  with  us  too  Miss  Hastings  and 
Mr.  Smith,  who  have  had  experience  of 
the  happiness  of  teachers  working  in 
certain  areas  and,  I fear,  sometimes  of 
their  problems.  As  representatives  of  the 
tour  Associations,  we  have  sent  m 
different  documents  quite  independently, 
but  we  have  so  much  in  common  in  those 
documents  that  we  felt  that  our  four 
Associations  could  quite  easily  meet 
together  today  to  give  our  evidence.  We 
have  not  spent  time  in  thinking  out 
future  boundaries  or  geographical  limits 
nor,  indeed,  the  cost  of  any  proposals ; 
but  we  have  concentrated  on  what  we 
A 2 
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consider  to  be  the  educational  adminis- 
tration most  likely  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
many  thousands  of  children  in  this  large 
and  densely  populated  area.  We  all 
believe  that  there  should  be  for  educa- 
tion a two-tier  system  which  would  com- 
bine efficiency  with  local  interest  in 
individual  schools.  We  want  county 
councils,  or  whatever  they  may  be  called, 
as  the  first  tier  in  our  set-up,  administer- 
ing a large  population,  and  as  our  second 
tier  we  want  separate  governing  bodies 
for  each  school,  for  efficiency  and  local 
interest,  we  think,  are  an  essential 
partnership  for  success. 

The  area  administered  by  the  county 
council  must  comprise  a large  population 
in  order  that  there  may  be  variety  in 
educational  opportunity,  and  room  for 
experiment  as  new  ideas  present  them- 
selves. Within  the  area  we  would  like 
there  to  be  both  single  sex  and  mixed 
secondary  schools.  There  should  be 
grammar  schools,  technical,  modern 
schools  with  special  courses,  a technical 
college  and,  perhaps,  a boarding  school. 
In  such  an  area  teachers  can  have  oppor- 
tunities to  be  specialists  or  general  prac- 
tioners,  who  work  in  large  or  small 
schools,  in  single  sex  or  mixed.  In  addi- 
tion— and  this  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  us — these  large  areas  can  attract, 
we  think,  the  right  kind  of  men  as 
officers,  men  with  high  ability,  wisdom 
and  vision.  Experience  has  taught  us 
that  the  smaller  area  can  perhaps  be 
organised  by  a man  of  lesser  ability,  but 
he  has  not  got  the  other  qualities  needed 
by  an  education  officer  who  has  to  be 
able  to  consult  and  get  on  with  teachers, 
to  help  his  committee  to  formulate  and 
carry  out  policy  wisely,  and  to  have 
enough  vision  to  plan  ahead.  We  base 
pur  objection  to  small  administrative 
areas  on  these  three  main  points,  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  right  Education 
Officers,  difficulty  in  giving  the  children 
sufficient  variety  and  opportunity  and 
difficulty  in  attracting  teaching  staff,  who 
undoubtedly  have  greater  confidence  in 
serving  under  a larger  authority. 

For  efficiency,  therefore,  we  want 
larger  areas  to  control  general  policy. 
To  encourage  local  interest  we  believe 
that  good  governing  bodies  could  be  set 
up  for  each  secondary  school.  _ Some 
men  and  women  might  be  willing  to 
serve  .more  than  one  school,  but  each 
school  should  have  a separate  governing 
body  and  some  of  the  powers,  in  finance, 
for  instance,  now  delegated  to  the  divi- 


sional executive  could  well  be  handed 
over  to  the  governors.  If  this  were  the 
case,  and  there  was  much  greater  power 
of  co-opting,  governing  bodies  would  be 
of  better  quality  and  well  able  to  exercise 
these  greater  responsibilities. 

Finally,  all  of  us  are  agreed  that  we  do 
not  want  too  large  an  area  of  admtnis- 
tration.  We  do  not  want  the  extension 
of  the  control  of  the  L.C.C.  to  the  \ 
Greater  London  area.  We  believe  that  i 
contact  between  such  an  authority  and 
the  schools  would  be  too  impersonal. 

So,  to  sum  up,  we  think  that  it  will  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  education  to  have 
a number  of  local  authorities  in  the 
Greater  London  area,  to  have  each  of 
these  local  authorities  administering  a 
fairly  large  population  with  strong 
governing  bodies  drawn  mostly  from 
people  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
schools  which  they  serve  and  represent- 
ing, perhaps,  local  interests,  but  some 
being  co-opted  because  of  their  wider 
educational  interests  and  experience. 
That,  Sir,  is  my  introduction,  and  I shall  ;■ 
be  happy  if  you  would  now  allow  Mr.  \ 

Beardwood  to  speak  next. Mr,  Beard * f 

wood : We  have  considered  the  question 
of  control  as  between  the  L.E.A.  and 
secondary  schools  within  its  area  ; we 
have  studied  closely  the  present  three- 
tier  system  of  the  L.E.A.,  the  divisional 
office  or  divisional  executive  and  the 
governing  bodies  of  schools,  and  have  j 
compared  it  with  a two-tier  system  in  [ 
which  the  governing  bodies  fulfil  most  of  | 
the  functions  of  the  divisional  officer  | 
and  work  directly  with  the  L.E.A.  We  | 
rejected  the  three-tier  system  because  we  i 
felt  it  was  wasteful  and  the  cause  of  | 
much  delay,  because  we  consider  that 
the  splitting  up  of  the  L.E.A.  into  numer-  | 
ous  districts  or  divisions  would  not  i 
throw  up  enough  men  of  the  right  calibre 
to  control  and  organise  the  educational  j 
system,  and  because  the  system,  as  it 
stands,  leaves  governing  bodies  with  little 
or  no  power  so  that  they  tend  to  become 
completely  disinterested.  We  are  there- 
fore in  favour  of  a two-tier  system  of 
control,  namely  a direct  liaison  between  i 
the  L.E.A.  and  the  governing  bodies  of 
schools ; but  in  order  to  clarify  the 
position,  we  must  submit  our  views  on 
the  constitution  of  governing  bodies.  Wc 
are  anxious — and  this  has  been  slated 
by  our  Chairman — that  each  secondary 
school  should  have  its  own  governing 
body  and  that  the  system  of  running 
several  schools  under  the  same  governing 
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body  should,  if  possible,  be  abolished. 
The  governing  body  should  be  a demo- 
cratic representation  of  various  local 
interests  and  one  which,  given  increased 
powers,  would  take  an  intense,  lively  and 
loyal  interest  in  the  school  it  serves. 

It  has  been  the  long-established  policy 
of  the  Associations  which  we  represent 
that  the  governing  bodies  of  schools 
should  consist  of : — - 

>(1)  Adequate  representation  of  the 
local  authority  ; and  we  feel  that  these 
need  not  necessarily  be  in  all  cases 
members  of  the  authority, 

(2)  Representatives  of  higher  edu- 
cational institutions, 

{3)  A representative  of  the  staff  and 
the  old  boys  or  old  girls  of  the  school, 

(4)  Other  persons  whose  qualifica- 
tions are  such  as  to  enable  them  to 
play  a useful  part  in  the  government 
of  the  secondary  school, 

(5)  Co-opted  members. 

One  of  the  major  points  in  our  policy 
is  that  any  school  of  established  type  or 
category  must  have  an  independent  life 
of  its  own  as  well  as  a place  in  the  local 
system,  but  we  consider  that  under  the 
present  system  there  is  a real  danger  of 
reducing  the  level  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence for  all  schools  to  'that  enjoyed 
by  the  least  fortunate  of  our  schools. 

It  is  a matter  of  common  agreement 
that  the  development  of  the  older  second- 
ary schools  in  this  country  is  largely  due 
to  the  freedom  and  independence  they 
have  enjoyed,  and  it  is  by  assimilation 
to  their  system  that  the  grammar  schools 
within  the  system  have  been  enabled  to 
reach  their  present  stage  of  wellbeing. 
If  the  new  secondary  schools  are  to  rise 
to  their  full  stature  these,  too,  must  be 
given  similar  opportunities  and  responsi- 
bilities. Hence,  we  wish  to  emphasise  the 
importance  of  securing  reasonable  free- 
dom and  independence  for  all  our 
schools.  We  would  hope  therefore  that 
governing  bodies  would  have,  ample 
powers  to  co-opt,  that  local  interests 
would  be  directly  represented  ; and  this, 
we  believe,  would  make  for  a healthy  and 
lively  running  of  a school,  if  other  local 
interests  played  an  active  part. 

To  establish  the  two -tier  system,  we 
would,  transfer  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
powers  of  the  divisional  executives  to  the 
governing  bodies.  We  are  not  without 
experience  of  the  two-tier  system,  and 
where  we  have  met  it  we  have  found  it 
most  satisfactory  and  highly  successful. 
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The  aided  schools  in  London  operated 
for  many  years  on  the  basis  of  direct 
contact  with  the  L.E.A.  rather  than 
through  the  divisional  officers,  and  even 
with  the  present  enormous  size  of  the 
L.C.C.  area,  such  schools — and  there 
are  many — are  free  to  maintain  a very 
high  measure  of  personal  contact  with 
the  officers  of  the  L.C.C.  If  , problems 
of  a very  complex  nature  arise  there  is 
always  the  expert  which  the  larger 
authority  can  attract,  the  man  of  high 
calibre,  to  deal  with  the  problem.  More 
routine  matters  can  of  course  be  dealt 
with  by  others. 

We  are  sure  it  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  all  secondary  schools  to  be  placed 
in  a similar  position  of  being  able  to 
make  and  maintain  direct  contact, 
through  its  governing  body,  with  the 
L.E.A.  We  are  convinced  that  if  the  area 
is  not  too  small,  nor  too  large,  •direct- 
control  iby  the  central  authority  is  likely 
to  he  much  more  efficient  than  that  exer- 
cised through  the  divisional  office. 

We  would  accept  that  it  would  be  the 
function  of  the  L.E.A.  to  frame  the  de- 
velopment plan  for  the  area,  and  subse- 
quently to  settle  the  general  educational 
character  of  the  school  and  its  place  in 
■the  local  system.  We  hope  that  in  this 
connection  the  teachers’  organisations  will 
be  consulted  before  any  official  policy 
is  declared.  Subject  to  this  general 
•responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  L.E.A., 
we  would  then  accept  that  the 
governors  would  have  complete  freedom 
to  run  their  schools,  controlling  finance 
(within  some  L.E.A.  framework)  the 
appointment  of  staff,  admission  of 
pupils,  and  the  general  internal 
organisation. 

We  accept,  too,  that  it  would  probably 
be  necessary  to  have  some  kind  of 
divisional  clerk,  who  would  serve  as  the 
clerk  to  the  governors  of  various  schools 
and  deal  with  ordinary  routine  matters. 
Those  are  our  views  on  the  structure  we 
desire  to  exist  between  the  schools  and 
the  L.E.A.,  and  we  trust  the  Commission 
will  give  them  serious  consideration. 

13566.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
those  two  opening  statements.  Has  any- 
one else,  at  the  present  stage,  anything 
to  say? Miss  Bull : Not  at  present. 

13567.  May  I say  what  I ought  to 
have  said  at  the  beginning,  that  we  are 
very  grateful  to  you  for  combining  in 
this  way  and  coming  to  give  your 
A 3 
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evidence  together  at  one  session.  It  is 
extremely  useful  to  us,  of  course,  and 
where  your  evidence  is  basically  the 
same  it  cannot  possibly,  I think,  be  of 
any  detriment  to  you.  We  shall  quite 
appreciate  that  in  the  course  of  discus- 
sion, different  members  .may  present 
different  points  of  view  on  matters  of 
detail.  We  shall  quite  understand  that, 
and  indeed  we  shall  rather  welcome  it, 
because  there  are  occasions  when  the 
complete  harmony  of  our  witnesses  has 
seemed  to  us  more  than  can  be  expected 
in  real  life ; so  if  there  are  small  diver- 
gencies we  shall  not  worry.  Now  could 
I just  ask — it  is  perhaps  ignorance  on 
my  own  part — but  who  exactly  do  you 
represent — is  it  all  secondary  schools 
and  grammar  schools,  or  are  you  not 
complete? — —I  think  perhaps  Miss 
Hastings  might  give  you  an  answer. — 
Miss  Hastings : The  Joint  Committee  of 
the  four  Associations  which  is  repre- 
sented here  is  a federal  committee  of 
the  four  Associations  of  teachers — Head 
Mistresses,  Headmasters,  Assistant 
Masters  and  Assistant  Mistresses.  The 
bulk  of  the  members  in  each  of  these 
Associations  come  from  grammar 
schools,  but  each  Association  has  a 
number  of  members  from  other  forms  of 
secondary  education,  because  the 
divisions  of  an  older  day  now  no  longer 
exist.  But  for  the  most  part  our  experi- 
ence— and  that  is  where  our  evidence  « 
coming  from.  Sir— does  in  fact  lie  in 
grammar  schools  or  schools  with 
“ grammar  " courses  in  them. 

13568.  I see. That  is  schools 

where  the  pupils  remain  after  the 
statutory  leaving  age.  I think  that  is 
perhaps  the  shortest  way  of  describing 
the  position. 

Sir  John  Wrigley:  Thank  you.  Now 
there  are  quite  a number  of  points  aris- 
ing out  of  your  opening  statement  which 
we  should  like  to  discuss  with  you,  and 
I am  going  to  ask  Sir  Charles  Morris 
to  lead  us. 

13569.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Your 

statements  this  morning  do  raise  a very 
clear  and  important  issue,  and  one  in 
which  we  are  bound  to  be  very  much 
interested  indeed,  and  we  ought,  I fhink, 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  sifting  the 
issue  with  you  pretty  thoroughly  in  order 
to  have  it  on  the  record  of  what  we  were 
thinking  this  morning,  to  guide  us  when 
we  have  to  balance  one  thing  with 
another.  Broadly  speaking,  you  are  very 


clearly  and  pretty  well  without  qualifica- 
tion saying  that  you  would  like  to  see 
a good  deal  more  power  given  to  your 
governing  bodies,  that  you  would  like 
each  school  to  have  its  own  governing 
body  and  that,  over  and  above  the 
governing  body,  you  would  like  to  see 
nothing  but  the  top-tier  authority,  which 
should  ,be  a large  one  or  a fairly  large 
one — but  not  impossibly  large.  That  is 

right,  is  it  not? Miss  Bull : Yes,  that 

is  right. 

13570.  In  thinking  about  this,  of 
course,  you  axe  mainly  guided  no  doubt 

by  your  own  day-to-day  experience? 

Yes. 

13571.  But  I suppose  you  have  in 
-mind  that  the  system  that  you  are  think- 
ing of  would  bring  you  very  near  to 
the  system  under  which  the  great  public 
schools  work,  and  perhaps  you  are  think-  ; 
ing  of  the  fact  that  their  own  governing  j 
bodies  are  governing  bodies  with  very  ! 
great  powers,  and  little  responsibility  to 

anybody  else.  Is  that  right? Miss  } 

Hastings:  No. — Mr.  Bearclwood : As 
governing  (bodies,  yes ; but  of  course 
there  is  a difference  in  the  relation  with 
the  L.E.A.  as  far  as  the  public  school! 
are  concerned. 

13572.  Yes,  of  course,  but  in  thinking 
that  the  secret  as  regards  the  administra- 
tion, the  welfare  of  individual  schools  i 
lies  with  putting  as  -much  as  (possible  on  k 
the  governing  ibody — in  that  you  have 
kept  ,in  mind  that  this  system  has  worked,  ; 
and  still  works,  with  the  aided  schools?  j 

The  aided  schools  are  given  a frame-  | 

work  in  which  to  work:  they  are  con-  j 
trolled  by  the  L.E.A.,  as  far  as  that  goes. 
The  L.E.A.  lays  down  certain  amounts 
of  finance,  with  certain  sums  to  be  spent 
on  stationery  and  .books  and  equipment, 
and  -so  on.  We  feel  that  must  be  done 
within  the  framework  of  the  L.E.A.  They 
lay  down  the  framework,  but  the  hand- 
ling of  the  finance  and  other  things 
ought  not  to  'be  on  too  rigid  a scale,  , 

13573.  I will  put  the  point  again.  Your  ; 
idea,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ; 
administration  of  a great  number  of  ! 
schools  in  the  national  system,  would  ! 
require  radical  changes ; and  I am  trying  | 
■to  throw  as  much  light  as  possible  on  ; 
what  commends  this  idea  to  you,  this  : 
idea  of  giving  much  more  ipower  to  the 
governing  bodies.  I am  not  asking  for 
any  kind  of  detail  at  the  moment:  1 am 
asking  what  it  is  that  commends  to  your  | 
Associations  the  idea  that  you  have  j 
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put  to  us  of  giving  great  power  to  the 
■governing  bodies.  Is  it  that,  schools 
which  have  relied  almost  entirely  on 
governing  bodies  seem  to  have  done 
very  well  under  that  system?—  Miss 
Sharp : No,  I would  say  quite  defi- 

nitely we  did  not  come  to  this  by  look- 
ing at  the  public  schools  and  saying, 
“ Let  us  'try  to  have  a system  like  that 
I .might  even  express  it  by  saying  that 
we  came  to  it  in  a negative  way,  in  the 
sense  that  we  now  have  a governing 
body,  a divisional  executive  or  local 
executive,  and  an  L.E.A.,  and  that  is 
leading  >to  constant  frustrations  and  de- 
lays. You  have  some  divisional  execu- 
tives an  a county  like  Middlesex,  which 
I know  very  well,  like  Harrow  or  Ealing, 
where  the  population  is  enormous.  In 
places  like  Harrow  quite  a number  of 
people  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs. 
It  can  draw  on  such  a large  population 
that  you  have  a large  number  of  people 
on  that  executive  tremendously  interested 
in  education,  among  other  things. 
They  cannot  do  anything  -and  they  are 
leaving  it  and  giving  it  up  out  of  lack 
of  interest,  because  ithey  are  frustrated. 
They  'have  no  power.  You  have  the 
county  authority,  and  each  'school,  let  us 
say,  has  an  educational  policy  that  it 
wants  to  put  'into  practice.  Such,  as 
the  situation  now  that  with  an  area  like 
Harrow,  which  is  obviously  strong  and 
full  of  people  with  many  ideas,  it  is  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  county 
council  to  impose  upon  Harrow  an 
educational  .policy  that  is  absolutely 
against  Harrow’s  wishes.  The  result  is 
that  you  have  an  absolute  stalemate.  That 
is  what  leads  us  to  think  particularly  of 
a two -.tier  system  instead  of  a three-tier 
system,  provided  that  the  area  .is  big 
enough.  Perhaps  ibhe  area  ought  to  be 
bigger  than  Harrow : I imagine  it  ought 
to  be  taut  we  are  against  an  authority  of 
the  size  of  the  L.O.C.,  because  of  its 
deadening  uniformity. 

13574.  Yes,  I think  that  makes  it  clear, 
The  'thing  that  you  want  to  do,  as  will 
further  emerge,  I ithink,  is  pretty  radical 
and  will  clearly  produce  arguments  on 
either  side ; and  it  must  have  strong  argu- 
ments to  commend  At.  Are  we  to  take 
it  you  are  not  saying  to  yourselves  “ The 
public  schools,  the  independent  schools 
and  direct  grant  schools  work  under  a 
system  which  gives  immense  power  to 
their  governing  bodies  ” — .you  are  not 
saying  to  yourselves  that  you  want  to 
be  like  them,  are  you?' — — Mr.  Pedley: 
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I do  not  know  whether  I am  doing  what- 
the  chairman  hoped  would  happen,  that 
is,  differing  from  my  colleagues,  but  I 
would  certainly  say  that,  with  all  the 
vigour  at  my  command,  it  is  precisely 
that  freedom  and  that  keen,  vigorous 
interest  in  'that  particular  institution  that 
one  gets  in  the  public  school  governing 
body  and  in  .the  direct  grant  governing 
body — I am  obviously  speaking  per- 
sonally— that  -one  would  go  for.  Those 
are  positive  merits,  and  we  in  the  gram- 
mar schools  who  do  the  same  work  as 
our  friends  in  the  direct  grant  schools 
and  the  public  schools — we  would  very 
much  like  to  have  those  merits.  Obviously 
we  would  not  expect  precisely  the  same 
freedoms:  they  would  have  to  be  limited 
in  some  way.  We  are  a part  of  a state 
system  and  part  of  the  local  authority 
system,  'but  though  we  have  to  come 
under  it  we  do  not  want  too  much  of  it. 
That  is  the  point. — Miss  Bull : We  want 
.this  capacity  to  have  a little  measure  of 
independence  in  order  that  we  may 
attract  people  of  good  quality  for 
governors  of  the  schools,  because  we 
believe  that  may  be  very  effective  in  help- 
ing to  forward  the  interests  of  the  schools, 
if  they  are  men  and  women  of  rather 
wider  experience  .than  we  are  getting  at 
the  moment  in  my  area,  where  we  have  a 
.governing  body  for  eight  different  schools, 
composed  of  extremely  busy  people  who 
are  on  the  divisional  executive,  and  so 
forth,  and  who  therefore,  in  many  cases, 
know  very  little  about  the  individual 
schools  they  are  governing.  When  I first 
started  as  a headmistress,  I had  a separate 
governing  .body  with  some  power  who 
undoubtedly  took  a tremendous  amount 
of  interest  in  the  school.  I believe  the 
solution  would  come  by  giving  them 
rather  more  responsibility  than  they  can 
undertake  now — actually  it  is  nothing 
new — and  then  you  will  get  the  people 
you  really  want. 

13575.  I think,  if  I may  say  so  and 
if  you  will  forgive  me,  ithe  point  is  an  im- 
portant one  for  you,  because  if  you  say 
“Our  case  is  primarily  based  on  prac- 
tical and  administrative  considerations  ”, 
it  can  fairly  be  rebutted  by  other  prac- 
tical and  administrative  considerations.  If 
you  say  “ We  are  not  thinking  so  much 
about  practical  and  administrative  con- 
siderations. We  will  leave  those  practical 
and  administrative  considerations  to  prac- 
tical people  and  administrators  to  work 
out  the  details : our  case  rests  on  some- 
thing much  deeper  about  education  than 
A 4 
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■this  ”,  then  that  can  only  be  rebutted  by 
rather  deeper  arguments  of  the  same 
kind.  No  doubt  we  shall  have  to  discuss 
it  on  both  grounds,  but  it  is  very 
important  to  determine  how  much  there 
,is  on  the  deeper  ground.  Just  before  we 
pursue  that,  could  we  get  one  thing  out 
of  the  way?  In  general — very  much  in 
general — I gather  that  you  have  in  mind 
something  very  like  the  ,L.C.C,  system. 
You  would  agree,  would  you,  that  in  the 
L.C.C.  system,  though  they  have  adminis- 
trative divisions  they  have  no  divisional 
executives,  and  they  have  not  even  got 
divisional  committees  of  any  kind.  They 
have  only  pure  administrative  divisions 
with  divisional  officers ; so  that  it  might 
be  held  broadly  that  they  have  nothing 
between  the  governing  bodies  and  County 
Hall.  Is  that  roughly  what  you  want? 

-Mr.  JScardwood : Yes:  that  is  to  say, 

in  the  case  of  the  aided  schools,  they  are 
like  that  at  the  moment  because  their 
governing  bodies  are  in  direct  contact 
with  the  local  county  council.  We  feel 
that  policy  works  quite  smoothly,  and  the 
governing  bodies  have  a little  opportunity 
to  run  their  own  schools.  You  do  not 
get  .this  with  maintained  and  controlled 
schools. 

13576.  Do  you  feel  very  strongly 
about  divisional  offioers?  Mr.  .Beard- 
wood  is  putting  the  case  that  in  relation 
ito  the  aided  school  the  divisional  officers 

do  not  come  in. Only  for  routine 

matters : they  have  to  come  in  for  such 
things  as  routine  returns  on  simple 
things  like  milk  ; and  that  is  why  I put 
in  my  evidence  that  we  still  consider 
there  would  be  a need  for  a divisional 
deck,  but  we  did  not  call  him  a divi- 
sional .officer.  We  feel  the  function  of 
the  divisional  officer  is  very  similar. 

13577.  It  would  be  with  a divisional 

executive,  certainly. True,  and  they 

cover  almost  the  same  types  of  .things  in 
connection  with  the  school. 

13578.  Yes,  we  have  that  point;  but 
the  difference  between  ith-e  L.C.C.  and 
the  other  counties  is  that  the  latter  have 
divisional  executives  or  district  arrange- 
ments whereas  London  have  _ only 
administrative  officers  on  the  divisional 
level.  Do  you  feel  strongly  that  you 

ought  .to  have  those? No,  I do  not 

think  so.  I think  you  would  have  to  do 
it  from  the  practical  point  of  view.  You 
would  have  to  have  divisional  officers 
administering  or  looking  after  small 
routine  matters. 


13579.  Provided  the  policy  goes  i 

straight  to  the  .governors? Yes,  you  ; 

must  do  that,  just  as  you  have  inspectors 
elected  to  smaller  areas,  and  we  feel  no  i 
danger  at  all  to  our  interests  in  that.  i 
13580.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  Is  not  the  | 
difference  fundamental?  Outside 
London,  if  the  governors  had  a serious  , 
cause  .of  complaint  about  working,  they  i 
would  have  to  go  to  their  divisional  : 
executive : if  they  are  in  London  they  - 
would  presumably  go  to  the  divisional  ; 
officer,  but  it  might  well  be  something  | 
which  was  outside  his  power  anyhow,  l 
but  they  would  somehow  get  to  County  : 

Hall. Mr.  Pedley.  I do  not  think  that  , 

any  of  us  think  that  the  method  by  • 
which  the  relationship  is  maintained  | 
between  the  L.C.C.  and  the  governing  i 
bodies  of  the  maintained  schools  is 
necessarily  satisfactory,  and  my 
colleague  was  talking  broadly  of  the 
relationship  between  the  aided  school, 
which  is  a different  kind  of  place,  and 
the  L.E.A.  I am  sure  none  of  us  would  ; 
like  to  go  on  record  as  being  thought 
of  approving  the  method  of  operating 
the  governing  body  of  a school  accord- 
ing to  the  composition  of  the  council 
which  appointed  the  governing  body. 
That  method  of  doing  it  we  would  very 
much  object  to. 

13581.  Sir  Charles  Morris ; And  in 
other  respects  the  instruments  am 
different?- — Mr.  Beardwood : The  con- 
stitution of  the  governing  body  is 
different.— Miss  Bull : It  is  the  composi- 
tion of  the  governing  bodies  that  we  ate 
keen  to  get  clear  with  you. — Miss 
Hastings : I think  the  distinction  that  vve 
are  up  against  here  lies  just  in  that  point 
of  the  composition  of  the  governing 
bodies  concerned,  and  that  the  question 
of  power  being  lodged  with  the 
governing  bodies  is  not  being  raised  by 
us  to  suggest  necessarily  that  the  L.E.A. 
shall  lose  power  to  the  governing  body 
so  much  as  that  the  divisional  executive 
should  lose  it.  I think  that  is  clear. 
But  in  the  composition  of  the  governing 
body  who  are  to  hold  this  power,  we 
very  much  want,  as  we  have  been  saying 
constantly  since  the  Act  of  1944,  a 
much  better  use  of  the  co-option  of 
people  with  knowledge,  coupled  with 
those  who  are  appointed  to  it  by  the 
L.E.A.  Here  is  the  difficulty  in  London 
— the  difference  in  composition  of  a 
London  maintained  school  and  a London 
aided  school  is  really  the  answer  to  a 
point  which  has  come  up  recently. 
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13582.  Mr.  Cadbury : You  are  making 
pretty  revolutionary  recommendations  on 
a two-tier  system  as  regards  the  L.E.A. 

and  the  governing  bodies. Is  it 

revolutionary? 

13583.  Sir  Charles  Morris : It  is 

revolutionary  in  this  sense,  as  Mr. 
Cadbury  means,  that  is,  when  you  are 
saying  that  all  schools  ought  to  be 
governed  like  this.  To  run  a few 
schools  is  nothing,  but  to  run  all  the 
schools  in  the  country  on  this  basis  is 

a pretty  revolutionary  proposal. Miss 

Bull:  Yes,  we  were  told  this  in  1944. 

Sir  Charles  Morris : I think  that  is 
what  is  meant. 

13584.  Mr.  Cadbury : Clearly,  in 

Greater  London,  we  have  every  sort  of 
pattern.  We  have  the  massive  L.C.C. 
— and  I gather  from  Miss  Sharp  that  you 
do  not  recommend  areas  as  large  as 
that — and  you  have  various  other 
systems,  administrative  divisions,  divi- 
sional executives  and  so  on.  I gather 
just  now  that  we  are  cleaning  the  sheet 
and  looking  at  the  structure  in  the  way 
it  might  appear.  It  would  help  me  if 
you  could  give  me  some  idea  of  what 
you  feel  would  be  the  optimum  size  for 
an  L.E.A.,  which  would  then  directly 
control  the  schools,  to  each  of  which 
there  would  be  a separate  governing 
body.  If  the  L.C.C.  is  too  large  and  the 
excepted  districts,  I take  it,  are  probably 
too  small,  does  it  come  somewhere 
between  the  two?  What  I am  interested 
in,  of  course,  is  the  connection  between 
democratic  government  and  the  control 
of  the  educational  pattern.  I do  not 
know  if  you  have  any  experience  of  one 
area  we  have  seen  in  this  region,  where 
there  is  the  complete  set-up — the  county 
borough  of  Croydon,  for  example — is 
that  the  sort  of  pattern  in  which  you 
could  see  your  system  working,  or  does 
it  need  to  be  larger  than  Croydon? 

We  think  larger — half  a million 

perhaps. 

13585.  You  think  half  a million 

rather  than  a quarter? Miss 

Hastings : Three-quarters  of  a million 
perhaps. — Miss  Sharp : I think  what  we 
have  in  mind  there  was  that  secondary 
education  is  so  much  more  complicated 
than,  for  example,  primary.  Our  Chair- 
man mentioned  what  is  really . called  the 
tripartite  system,  secondary  grammar, 
technical,  modern.  Now  there  are  all 
sorts  of  schools  in  the  areas : there  is 
a need  for  a boarding  school — nothing 
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to  do  with  public  schools — but  because 
of  the  number  of  people  who  seem  to 
need  that.  There  is  a need  for  experi- 
ment while  the  old  arrangements  go  on  ; 
there  are  all  the  aided  and  direct  grant 
schools,  the  denominational  and  so  on. 
Therefore  I feel  that  when  we  were  dis- 
cussing this  we  were  not  sure  what  was 
the  optimum  size — what  it  ought  to  be. 

It  ought  to  be  -big  enough  to  have  con- 
siderable variants,  because  experiments 
and  variants  of  that  kind  are  the  life- 
blood of  education.  At  the  same  time 
we  had  another  feeling  which  has  not 
come  out.  As  well  as  saying  that  experi- 
ment is  tremendously  important  and  the 
lifeblood  of  education,  so  is  continuity 
in  young  people’s  education,  and  another 
thing  comes  out,  which  may  seem  rather 
removed  from  the  question  of  size  ; edu- 
cation, rather  more  than  other  subjects, 
is  often  ordered  and  run  by  non-educa- 
tional  ideas  that  come  into  it,  due  to 
political  or  social  changes.  It  is  much 
more  subject  to  them  that,  for  instance, 
water  or  other  functions,  therefore  if  it 
was  an  absolutely  enormous  area  and 
you  had  a great  political  swing,  for 
example,  and  everything  then  went  into 
the  melting  pot,  I think  that  would  be 
dangerous  for  education.  Equally,  if  you 
could  not  have  experiments  and  if  there 
was  to  be  a deadening  uniformity, 
whether  according  to  the  political  theory 
or  the  social  theory — you  see,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  us  to  say  what  is 
the  right  size,  but  we  think  it  is 
important. 

13586.  Yes,  I would  like  to  come  back 
to  more  detailed  questions  on  size,  but 
I was  trying  to  envisage  the  sort  of  struc- 
ture which  you  had  in  mind  and  on  the 
figure  you  gave  it  was  something  like 
half  a million,  and  that  makes  the  pattern 
easier  to  see.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say 
that  if  it  was  much  over  that  then  you 
would  almost  have  to  have  a series  of 

divisions? Miss  Hastings : Yes. — Mr. 

Smith : In  a borough  the  size  of  Man- 
chester, where  you  have  a population  of 
three-quarters  of  a million — I had  ex- 
perience there— the  authority  was  large 
enough  to  run  an  efficient  and  compre- 
hensive set-up  in  education,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  so  large  that  the  education 
office  and  its  various  officials  lost  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  schools.  I think 
practically  every  teacher — I am  speaking 
Of  eight  years  ago,  of  course — felt  that 
there  was  a very  great  opportunity  of 
personal  contact  with  the  office. 
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13587.  At  this  stage,  X did  not  really 
want  to  ask  you  about  the  size  so  much 
as  to  get  in  my  mind  what  we  are  talking 

about. Mr.  Beardwood  : I would  say 

that  if  it  were  under  half  a million  you 
would  not  get  the  type  of  person  you 
want,  and  if  it  is  more  than  a million 
you  are  tending  to  lose  that  personal  con- 
tact  that  we  hope  to  establish  between 
the  governing  body  and  the  local 
authority. 


13588.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  This  is 
very  helpful.  Now  we  can  come  back 
to  the  basic  question  and  put  it  much 
more  clearly.  X think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant from  our  .point  of  view  that  you 
should  describe  as  clearly  for  us  as  you 
can  what  are  the  really  important  argu- 
ments for  your  view.  Let  us  take,  as 
an  example,  that  the  sort  of  authority 
you  had  in  mind  might  have  500  primary 
or  secondary  schools— it  does  not  matter 
if  it  is  200— but  let  us  say  for  the  sake 
of  argument  that  it  is  500.  Now  you  are 
suggesting  that,  apart  from  the  general 
questions  which  must  be  dealt  with  at  the 
top-tier  authority  level,  these  schools 
should  be  run  on  a school  by  school 
basis.  If  we  say  500  schools,  each  with 
its  own  governing  body — though  there 
might  be  some  duplication  of  member- 
ship, of  course— but  each  with  its  own 
governing  body,  that  is  an  extreme  form, 
a very  very  extreme  form  almost  an  in- 
finitely extreme  form — of  devolution,  to 
try  and  run  500  schools,  school  by  school. 
There  will  really  have  .to  be  very  strong 
arguments  for  trying  to  do  that.  Can  we 
■give  a few  moments  to  trying  to  discover 
the  basic  arguments  for  doing  this,  be- 
cause you  are  saying,  are  you  not,  that 
it  is  not  just  for  secondary  schools?- — 
Miss  Bull:  We  are  saying  secondary 
schools : we  have  not  considered  primary 
schools  as  having  separate  governing 
bodies.  We  are  considering  secondary 
schools  only  in  our  case. 


13589.  And  you  think  the  set  up  might 

be  different  for  primaries? 1 think  it 

■might  have  to  be  different,  yes,  because 
of  the  number  you  have.  There  are  so 
many  of  .them  and  they  tend  to  be 
smaller. 

13590.  You  think  there  may  he,  say, 
a neighbourhood  body:  there  would  be 
a difference  in  the  set  up  as  between 
governing  bodies  and  the  top-tier  body? 
Would  you  consider  neighbourhood 
■bodies,  if  there  were  500  primary  schools, 


or  would  you  think  there  would  have  to 
be  a different  set  up  for  .the  hoard  of 
managers  ? N.o . 

13591.  So  that  basic  set-up  you  think 
should  be  .the  same,  .but  you  are  not  this 
morning  pressing  the  point  for  primary 
schools  to  have  separate  bodies?-; — No, 
we  are  not  thinking  of  that  for  primaries, 
but  we  are  expecting  it  might  be  possible 
to  have  four  or  five  primaries  grouped 
under  one  neighbourhood  body,  whereas 
each  secondary  school  would  have  its 
own  governing  body.  We  would  rest  our 
arguments  on  the  fact  that  .there  are  a 
great  many  .more  complicated  things  to 
consider  in  the  secondary  schools  than  jn  [ 
the  primary  schools.  I would  like  Miss 
Hastings  to  say  something  on  this.  I 1 
accept  your  point  that  it  is  very  important  ; 
to  prove  the  need  for  separate  bodies. 

13592.  What  about  grammar  schools? 

It  was  very  effective.  It  is  rather 

difficult  to  say  exactly  why  it  was  so  help- 
ful, tout  I will  ask  Miss  Hastings  to  say 
something.  The  real  advantage  in  having 
a separate  governing  body  is  in  having 
men  of  good  quality — and  women,  of 
course. — Miss  Hastings : I think  we  have 
always,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  when 
we  have  been  constantly  occupied  with 
this  problem,  .Mr.  Chairman,  recognised 
that  .these  separate  governing  bodies 
might,  for  instance,  be  grouped  in  so  tar 
as  part  of  their  imembershio  was  con- 
cerned—.that  is  that  three  or  four  schools 
might  share  a partial  governing  body,  lo 
which  each  of  them  added  ano  ther  section  t 
separately.  We  suggested  that  point  to 
the  Ministry  in  1945,  .the  point  being 
mainly  that  the  decisions  which  have  to 
be  made  about  the  internal  working  of 
the  schools  of  the  secondary  type  do  in  j 
fact  lead  to  some  form  of  special  charac- 
ter  in  .that  sohool  in  a wav  which  offers 
opportunities  of  varied  kinds  to  the  child- 
Ten.  No  secondary  school  can,  in  fact, 
offer  the  full  gamut  o.f  opportunity  in  the 
way  of  courses.  The  decisions  which  . 
.are  taken  have  to  depend  partly  on  the 
staff  available  and  partly  on  the  local  j 
interest— very  much  on  the  local  interest  | 
and  local  industries— and  the  frustration  ; 
that  can  come  because  a school  which  is  j 
trying  to  serve  local  needs  in  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  it  is  giving  to  its  i 
children.  Many  of  the  multifarious  : 
opportunities  that  iit  could  offer,  when  a ; 
sohool  like  that  is  controlled  from  a j 
larger  L.E.A.  in  complete  detail  as  to  i 
what  it  shall  do,  are  destroyed  and  so  is 
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,tfoe  initiai&ive  which  we  think,  of  course, 
is  the  basic  element  for  the  success  of  a 
school  of  that  kind.  I should  have 
(thought  thait  Mass  Bull  &rnd  some  of  the 
others  can  speak  'to  thait  more 
deliberately,  because  they  are  the  people 
•who  handle  thait  kind  of  problem  all  the 
(time  ; buit  in  relations  with  staff  and  the 
conditions  of  service  under  which  the 
staff  work  and  the  status  of  the  teaching 
profession  which,  to  a large  extent, 
depends  on  happy  relationships,  the 
spirit  of  service  to  a school  and  to  a 
group  of  children  and  to  a community, 
tends  to  be  very  strong.  We  are  par- 
ticularly conscious  of  that,  and  that  sense 
of  service  seems  to  us,  over  the  years,  to 
develop  and  to  be  maintained  more  satis- 
factorily if  there  is  a governing  body 
known  to  the  school,  which  has  a certain 
amount  of  power  in  handling  problems 
of  the  staff  and  their  conditions,  and  so 
on.  The  irritations  that  spoil  that  can  be 
very  small ; each  of  them  in  themselves 
can  be  just  little  problems,  e.g.  how 
the  personal  difficulties  of  a member  of 
staff  are  handled  wiitih  that  member  of 
Staff— I can  think  of  lots  of  instances— • 
for  example,  when  a member  of  staff  is 
away  from  school  o wring  to  the  death  of 
father  or  mother,  or  something  of  that 
sort— and  where  a certain  amount  of 
.human  interest  is  required.  It  is  difficult 
to  get  the  real  human  handling  of  mem- 
bers of  staff  coming  from  a very  distant 
and  very  large  ibodiy.  I think  that  is  the 
basic  problem  we  have  here.  It  is  a 
spiritual  matter  in  some  ways  and  some- 
what difficult  to  put  down  in  hard  terms. 
We  accept  the  view  that  a school  is  a 
human  institution  and  that  you  are  deal- 
ing with  human  beings.  You  might  deal 
with  these  human  beings  from  some  local 
office  in  an  area:  you  need  therefore 
some  governing  body  who  have  more 
powers  than  they  have  ait  present.  They 
are  very  hampered  by  the  limited  powers 
that  they  have,  to  run  that  school  as  a 
human  institution.  We  see  no  difficulty 
at  all  in  the  fact  that  you  have  several 
hundred  schools  with  their  own  governing 
bodies.  After  ail,  ait  the  present  moment 
in  London  the  L.E.A.  lays  down  the 
amount  of  money  that  a school  has  to 
spend ; it  lays  down  the  sections  under 
which  thait  money  must  be  spent ; it 
lays  down  the  staffing  ratios  and  prob- 
lems of  that  kind.  From  then  onwards, 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  governing  body  of 
the  school,  if  it  is  of  the  right  type,  can 
function  with  these  responsibilities  and 


deal  with  all  the  problems  that  are  likely 
to  arise  in  a school. 

13593.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Might  I ask, 
would  you  expect  the  school’s  governors 
to  be  given  less,  or  the  same,  or  more 
powers  than  are  normal  in  the  case  of  a 
divisional  executive?  Some  of  you  will 

have  had  experience  on  this  point. 

I think  there  would  be  the  same  range, 
though  of  course  there  is  no  standard 
system  among  divisional  executives. — 
Miss  Bull : I would  think  there  could  be 
delegation  of  some  of  the  financial 
powers  of  the  divisional  executive  with- 
out great  difficulty.  Of  course,  there 
would  be  strong  objections  to  that  on  the 
part  of  the  L.E.A.  May  I go  back  to 
one  point  mentioned  by  Sar  Charles 
Morris?  I think  at  -is  tremendously 
important,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
education  and  for  our  schools,  that  they 
should  attract  men  of  better  quality  to 
these  governing  'bodies.  When  you 
mentioned  500  sobools,  I had  thought 
about  this  difficulty,  and  I believe  there 
,are  hundreds  of  people  of  good  quality 
in  my  own  neighbourhood  who  would 
be  willing  to  serve  on  these  governing 
bodies  if  it  was  not  done  in  the  way  it  is 
now.  The  divisional  executive  suggest 
people  and,  in  the  area  of  Carshalton  and 
Wallington,  for  example,  they  are  gener- 
ally ipeople  who  are  on  the  local  Councils 
— very  busy  people  indeed.  There  is 
very  little  power  of  co-option,  and  you  do 
not  get  hold  of  these  good  people.  If  you 
could  get  hold  of  people  with  good  quali- 
ties they  would  be  keenly  interested  in 
the  school,  and  as  a head  mistress  I cer- 
tainly know  that  it  is  enormously  help- 
ful to  have  people  locally  to  give  you 
advice  on  staffing  problems  and  some  of 
the  other  problems  which  crop  up  in  the 
school.  As  it  is,  I feel  that  I am  not 
justified  in  taking  up  too  much  time 
with  such  problems  with  a governing 
body  which  manages  eight  schools  and 
has  little  or  no  powers,  so  that  I am 
not  able  to  tell  them  of  the  things  that 
really  matter  to  me  in  the  school ; I 
merely  ask  them  for  certain  things,  and 
then  it  is  referred  to  the  divisional  execu- 
tive and  from  the  divisional  executive  to 
the  local  education  authority.  It  does 
not  deal  with  the  things  which  particu- 
larly matter  to  me. — Mr.  Pedley : As 
a member  of  a divisional  executive, 
could  I say  a word?  I am  a member  of 
a divisional  executive,  as  a co-opted 
teacher  member.  I come  from  Kent, 
and  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  be  really 
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anarv  because  everything  goes  extremely 
well  m Kent  under  the  administrators  and 
personnel ; and,  you  see,  we  have  a very 
good  set-up  of  governing  bodies  in  our 
part  of  the  world.  For  example,  I share 
a governing  body  with  the  Girls’  Gram- 
mar School,  and  several  of  the  people 
are  important  and  influential  members  of 
the  divisional  executive.  When  a minute 
from  a governing  body’s  meeting  is  put 
before  the  divisional  executive,  the 
governors  of  that  school  very  loyally  and 
very  eloquently  speak  to  the  minute  and 
say,  “It  is  said  that  we  wanted  this, 
and  we  jolly  well  must  have  it.”  This 
is  an  administrative  point,  but  why  can- 
not we  go  straight  to  the  local  authority, 
why  should  there  be  this  second-tier  to 
get  over?  Why  cannot  these  excellent 
governors  put  their  point  straight  to  the 
L.E.A.,  rather  than  do  it  through  the 
divisional  executive?  I agree  that  it  is 
administrative. 


13594.  Mr.  Cadbury : The  L.E.A. 

meets  at  Maidstone? Yes. 

13595.  That  is  not  too  remote? We 

think  not.  I was  interested  in  what  was 
said  about  size.  We  have  a population 
of  about  a million  and  a quarter  in  Kent, 
and  certainly  as  far  as  I am  concerned 
and  my  colleagues  in  my  school  are 
concerned,  we  have  no  feeling  at  all  of 
isolation  and  of  people  not  being  inter- 
ested in  things.  Not  only  we  as  heads, 
but  our  assistants  are  known  at  Maid- 
stone, and  a good  authority  can  get  to 
know  people,  even  out  of  a million  and  a 
quarter  population.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  too  small  for  there  to  be  a lot 
of  trivial  local  personal  interests  inter- 
fering with  the  work  both  in  education 
and  educational  administration. 


13596.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I get  the 
impression  from  what  you  have  said  that 
in  Kent  you  have  gone  a good  way  in 
the  direction  you  want  to  go,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  grammar  schools,  develop- 
ing in  that  direction ; and  therefore  it 
seems  to  you  that  if  your  view  is  accepted 
in  relation  to  grammar  schools,  this 

-would  not  be  a very  big  change? In 

fact,  it  -would  not : no. 

13597.  But  the  point  is  this,  is  it  not— • 
in  Kent,  dealing  with  a million  plus  in- 
habitants, it  is  possible  that  this  is  a 
perfect  working  arrangement  for  them, 
with  a relatively  small  number  of  gram- 
mar schools ; but  presumably  you  have 
four  secondary  schools,  on  the  average, 
for  every  grammar  school  and  if  you 


begin  to  do  that  for  five  times  the  num- 
ber of  schools,  can  it  be  done? All 

I can  say  is  that  in  our  divisional  execu- 
five  there  aine  76  schools — 19  secondary 
schools,  otf  which  three  are  grammar 
and  two  are  .technical,  and  all  these 
secondary  schools  have  indeed  govern- 
ing bodies — they  may  be  grouped  into  j 
perhaps  itwo  or  even  -three,  and  as  I 
say,  the  problem  is  that  people  who  f 
serve  on  one  governing  body  are  so  f 
often  on  the  governing  body  of  others,  I 
because  they  are  keen  people  who  arc  1 
anxious  to  serve ; ibut  certainly  il  thought,  j 
having  our  highly  populated  metropolis,  f 
there  is  no  -reason  on  earth  why  all  the  f 
secondary  schools  should  no-t  have  | 
separate  governing  bodies,  or  governing  ! 
•bodies  f-o-r  two  schools,  and  that  they  ; 
should  work  directly  with  the  L.E.A, 

13598.  Even  though  you  applied  a prin-  j 
ciple  that  you  were  working  towards  \ 
and  thinking  quite  reasonable  foT  X 
schools — -but  what  about  five  times  X ! 

schools? Mr.  Pedley : In  Kent  the  \. 

grammar  schools  were  called  county 
schools : they  were  first  called  county 
schools — and  Kent  have  tried  -to  make 
other  secondary  schools  feel  the  same, 
that  they  are  county  schools.  I-n  fact, 

-a  number  of  my  secondary  modern  col- 
leagues call  their  schools  county  schools. 
That  seems  to  me  a very  desirable  thing,  i 
and  I would  like  to  see  it  carried  out  ; 
certainly  through  the  length  and  breadth  j 
of  the  London  area.  I certainly  have  no 
hostility  to  my  own  divisional  executive.  • 
Of  course,  the  defect  that  we  see  in  i 
-the  small  -division,  the  excepted  district  ! 
set-up,  is  a different  matter.  You  see, 
we  fortunately  have  an  executive  which  i 
is  not  oo-terminous  with  any  one  local  ! 
government  -area ; i-n  fact  we  haye  two 
local  authorities  in  ours,  and  we  have 
interesting  deadlocks,  if  I may  say  so, 
between  them  sometimes.  iBut  we  arc 
not  having  some  of  the  difficulties  which  j 
some  of  our  other  colleagues  in  Kent  ' 
have — when  I say  “ colleagues  ” I mean 
it  in  the  broadest  sense,  who  are  faced 
with  loyalties,  perhaps,  to  the  To.wn  i 
Clerk,  as  well  as  to  the  Town  Council  i 
and  the  County  Education  Officers,  and 
all  -the  personal  friction  that  must  cause. 

13599.  Is  the  main  cause  of  that  the 
.extent  to  which  politics  have  come  into  1 

local  government? -Partly,  but  only 

'partly.  I do  not  think  it  -is  that  sc  j 
much : I think  there  are  too  many  cooks  1 
messing  about  with  ft  and  spoiling  the  j 
brew. 
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13600.  In  a small  local  government 

area? And  if  one  is  faced,  as  happens 

so  often,  with  parochialism — it  sounds 
much  hebtor  if  it  is  called  local  loyalty 
and  pride,  hut  it  is  really  parochialism-— 
for  instance,  it  is  said  “You  must  go 
to  that  school  because  you  live  here 
That  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  does 
happen. 

13601.  And  your  view  is  that,  so  far 
as  you  want — and  you  do  very  much 
■want — the  local  interest  in  the  school, 
that  is  best  done  through  governing 

bodies? We  would  say  so. — Mr. 

Beardwood:  We  must  make  it  quite 
clear  here  that  even  if,  in  your  wisdom, 
you  still  consider  a three-tier  system  is 
better,  the  governing  body  is  still  the 
target  of  -our  attack : we  think  that  too 
should  he  radically  changed — the  con- 
stitution of  governing  bodies.  There 
are  many  people  who  are  not  serving 
on  governing  bodies  today  because  they 
have  to  be  allied  to  .a  particular  parity 
line. 

13602.  It  need  not  necessarily  be  a case 
of  increasing  the  number  of  tiers:  at 
least  theoretically,  you  could  consider  the 
possibility  of  neighbourhood  governing 
bodies  dealing  with  groups  of  schools, 
going  direct  to  a top  tier.  You  see,  some 
authorities  outside  .London,  confronted 
with  this  problem,  have  been  extremely 
slow  to  he  converted  to  the  idea  of  one 
governing  body  to  one  school,  on  all 
sorts  of  grounds,  of  which  the  one  that 
Miss  Bull  referred  to  is  one — namely, 
finding  people. Miss  Bull : Yes. 

13603.  But  you  do  feel  very  strongly 
about  secondary  schools,  that  you  would 
consider  the  notion  of  neighbourhood 
governing  bodies  that  dealt  with  a group 

of  schools. Mr.  Beardwood : We 

accept  it  may  be  necessary,  but  we  do 
not  like  the  idea  of  the  same  governing 
body  controlling  a number  of  schools. 

13604.  Would  you  mind  it  controlling 
the  boys’  and  girls’  grammar  schools,  for 

instance? Miss  Bull : No,  that  is  not 

quite  it. — Mr.  Pedley : I think  there  is  a 
lot  to  be  said  for  it,  if  I may  say  so. 
In  any  case,  the  girls’  and  boys’  schools 
very  often  derive  from  the  same 
foundation. 

13605.  And  they  may  have  brothers 

and  sisters? Precisely,  and  the  same 

can  apply  to  secondary  schools.  In  our 
area  there  is  one  secondary  school  for 
boys  and  another  for  girls,  and  they  are 
actually  next  door  to  each  other.  It  would 


be  silly  to  have  separate  governing 
bodies  for  these  two  schools.  It  would 
equally  be  silly  to  have  governing  bodies 
which  covered  these  schools  and  many 
more  schools  in  various  parts  of  the 
area. — Miss  Sharp : I wonder  if  I could 
go  back,  Mr.  Chairman?  Sir  Charles 
said  it  was  such  a revolutionary  thing. 
At  the  present  moment  it  is  such  a stale- 
mate that  something  has  got  to  be  done, 
whether  you  think  it  is  revolutionary  or 
not.  I do  not  know  if  I made  it  suffi- 
ciently clear  what  an  extraordinary  stale- 
mate it  is  in  an  area  like  Middlesex, 
where  the  local  education  authority  has 
the  power  and  expects  quite  large 
staffed  divisional  executives  to  function 
and  gives  them  no  power.  It  does  lead 
to  extreme  .stalemate.  It  is  not  just 
when  the  governing  body  is  asking  for 
new  buildings  or  for  a change  of  policy 
which  is  a very  big  thing  which  has  got 
to  have  long  consideration,  but  very 
nearly  if  it  is  just  asking  to  put  in  a new 
pane  of  glass. 

13606.  Middlesex  is  an  extreme  case? 

Yes,  and  I suppose  therefore  I 

speak  with  considerable  feeling  in  this 
matter. 

13607.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Is  your 
complaint  about  Harrow  not  so  much 
that  the  divisional  executive  is  neces- 
sarily a bad  and  incompetent  body  in 
itself,  but  that  it  cannot  get  anything 
done  because  it  has  not  sufficient  powers 

given  to  it? Yes,  the  governing 

bodies  cannot  get  anything  done  because 
.they  have  not  sufficient  powers,  and 
there  may  be  a real  division  of  opinion 
and  desire  between  them  and  neither  can 
get  over  it.  I am  not  saying  which  is 
the  right  policy  and  which  is  the  wrong 
policy,  but  .the  result  is  no  policy  very 
often. 

13608.  Would  you  have  any  reason  to 
think  the  county  council  would  be  likely 
to  give  more  powers  to  the  governors 
than  they  give  to  the  divisional  execu- 
tive, and  if  not  how  will  you  be  any 

better  off? Because  what  we  have 

suggested  is  that  we  are  not  only  being 
revolutionary  over  the  divisional  execu- 
tive but  also  over  the  constitution  and 
powers  of  governing  bodies.  We  would 
hope  that  would  arise  out  of  any  change. 

13609.  It  would  be  a necessary  part 
of  your  case  that  the  powers  of  govern- 
ing bodies  should  be  considerably 

widened? Yes.  I wanted  to  take  up 

a point  that  you  did  mention  earlier — 
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did  we  mean  them  to  have  any  financial 
control?  I would  say  yes,  they  snould 
have  a certain  amount  of  financial  con- 
trol in  the  sense  that,  while  the  local 
education  authority  would  make  the 
policy,  whether  you  are  going  to  be 
allowed  to  build  a new  building  for  a 
new  school,  whether  you  are  going  to 
allow  them  to  have  a better  staffing  ratio 
and,  having  made  the  policy,  would  then 
allow  the  governing  body  the  expendi- 
ture which  derived  from  that  policy,  and 
they  would  then  have  the  power  of 
expending  it  within  the  framework  of 
that  policy  as  they  thought  right. 

13610.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Could  I just  press 
this  point?  We  are  dealing  of  course 
with  a great  many  functions  of  local 
government,  and  one  of  the  things  _we 
have  to  be  pretty  clear  about  is  defining 
on  whom  the  responsibility  rests,  the 
statutory  responsibility  to  provide  a ser- 
vice. Education  is  a very  important 
example.  As  I understand  it,  you  are 
proposing  that  the  statutory  responsibility 
should  still  rest  fairly  and  squarely  on 
the  local  government  unit,  whatever  its 
size.  Do  you  propose  to  write  into  the 
legislation  that  they  must  have  a certain 
type  of  governing  body,  because,  as  I 
understand  the  position  at  .present,  the 
governing  body  set-up  is  one  of  those 
functions  for  which  Parliament  gives  to 
ithe  local  authority,  on  whom  it  places  the 
statutory  obligation  to  provide  education, 
a good  deal  of  liberty,  at  any  rate  judging 
by  the  varieties  we  have  seen  in  our 
travels  and  investigations.  There  must  be 
a great  deal  of  liberty.  What  you  are 
suggesting,  maybe  it  sounds,  shall  we  say, 
reasonable,  but  is  it  something  you  feel 
ithe  local  authorities  ought  to  be 
persuaded  to  do,  or  as  it  something  that 
you  think  the  Royal  Commission— I do 
not  quite  know  whether  we  are  qualified 
to  do  this — in  recommending  a certain 
pattern  of  local  government  for  Greater 
London  should  write  into  our  recommen- 
dation, because  the  principle  may  be 
■entirely  admirable,  but  wie  are  concerned 
with  whose  job  it  is  to  see  that  it  is  put 

into  effect? Mr.  Beardwood:  In  the 

Ministry’s  regulations  on  governing 
bodies,  the  principles  of  governing  in 
maintained  and  secondary  schools,  it  says 
that  in  all  schools  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  governing  bodies  will  include — and 
tiwo  categories  are  here  at  any  rate- 
representatives  of  local  education  and 
other  persons  whose  qualifications  are 


such  as  to  enable  them  to  play  a useful 
part,  but  it  only  says  “it  may  be 
assumed  ”,  it  does  not  lay  it  down. 

13611.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  But  you 
would  have  it  in  mind  with  regard  to 
direct  grant  schools  that  they  have  to 
have  instruments  of  government 
approved  by  the  Minister,  and  with 
regard  to  voluntary  aided  schools  they 
have  to  have  instruments  of  government 
approved  by  the  local  authority  and  also 
approved  by  the  Minister,  whereas  con- 
trolled schools  are  simply  a matter  for 
the  local  authority.  You  would  like 
something  like  the  aided  school  principle 
to  be  applied  to  all  schools,  is  that  right? 
Yes. 

13612.  Providing  it  was  policed  by  the 
Ministry?' — -Yes. — Mr.  Pedley : Again 
I am  speaking  from  experience  in  two 
parts  of  the  country.  This  may  be 
archaic  or  may  be  just  a formal  thing, 
but  I am  thinking  of  H.M.I.  reports  on 
schools.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes 
it  is  still  the  custom  for  the  oral  report 
to  be  given  to  the  governing  body  and 
we  know  in  our  part  of  the  world  the 
copy  of  the  printed  report  six  months 
later  goes  to  the  full  executive,  but  as  far 
as  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  are  con- 
cerned, the  unit  you  have  to  deal  with  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  that  school 
is  the  governing  body.  If  that  attitude  is 
taken  by  inspectors,  I see  no  reason  on 
earth  why  everybody  else  should  not  take 
that  attitude.  That  is  an  essential  thing 
that  goes  on  in  the  school,  and  if  that 
thing  of  prime  importance  is  discussed 
by  the  governing  body  first  before  it  is 
even  in  print,  then  surely  that  suggests 
that  that  is  the  real  governing  unit  of 
the  school,  as  is  the  case,  you  say,  in 
the  direct  grant  school. 

13613.  Let  us  take  up  one  more  point 
on  the  educational  side  on  the  fundamen- 
tal arguments  for  it.  Let  us  suppose  again 
that  a local  authority  had,  let  us  say,  20 
grammar  schools  and  a hundred 
secondary  schools  altogether.  The  local 
authority  has  got  to  see  that  every  pos- 
sible kind  of  provision  it  thinks  neces- 
sary is  provided  somewhere.  Your  idea 
would  be,  would  it,  that  if  you  gave 
greater  power  to  individual  school 
governing  bodies  the  schools  would  be  apt 
to  develop  character  of  their  own,  and 
the  choice  between  schools  by  parents 
would  mean  something.  Your  idea 
would  be  that  schools  would  get  to  be 
known  and  children  would  in  general  go 
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to  the  right  schools.  The  fact  still 
remains  that  there  might  be  some  kind  of 
provision  that  ought  to  be  made  in 
secondary  schools,  even  some  provision 
that  ought  to  be  made  in  grammar 
schools  somewhere  within  the  area, 
where  the  authority  might  be  hung  up 
by  the  fact  that  no  individual  school  with 
its  governing  body  particularly  wanted 
to  do  it.  But  your  feeling  is  that  that 
could  be  dealt  with  as  between  your  top 
tier  and  your  second  tier.  It  might  be 
necessary  to  get  a number  of  governing 
bodies  together  and  say — “ We  want 
something  of  this  sort  and  somebody 

will  have  to  do  it”? Mr.  Smith : 

They  will  be  represented  on  the  educa- 
tion committee  of  the  top  tier  we  are 
talking  about. 

13614.  I am  thinking  of  it  the  other 
way  round  where  the  local  authority 

wants  the  school  to  do  something. 

Miss  Hastings : I think  this  is  not  a func- 
tion of  government  so  much  as  the  func- 
tion of  the  influence  of  specially 
appointed  education  officers  of  the  local 
education  authority.  I would  think  this 
has  been  done  in  an  area  like  Kent 
through  its  very  well  developed  inspec- 
torate. It  is  not  an  administrative 

officers’  group,  but  it  is  an  education 
officers’  group,  separating  the  function 
of  the  officers  of  the  local  education 
authority  into  administrative  and  educa- 
tional, if  such  a distinction  is  understood. 
I do  not  think  it  is  so  much  a relation- 
ship of  the  two  bodies  as  of  this  per- 
sonal influence  in  between  them  of  a 
certain  kind  of  appointment. — Mr. 

Pedley : 'It  is  certainly  possible  to  main- 
tain a fairly  close  relationship  betwgen 
schools  and  an  authority  like  Kent. 
Decisions  about  staff,  the  allocation  to 
secondary  education  and  all  kinds  of 
policy  matters  are  decided  by  Maidstone 
directly  in  contact  with  the  school. — 
Miss  Hastings  ’.  Yes,  but  there  is  a go- 
between  between  Maidstone  and  the 
school,  and  it  is  not  only  an  administra- 
tive officer,  it  is  also  an  inspectorate 
officer. — Miss  Bull:  We  would  have  to 
have  a set-up  of  that  kind  if  you  did 
not  have  the  divisional  executive.  There 
must  be  officers  concerned  with  particu- 
lar areas  if  you  have  a population  of  a 
million  or  so.  I still  feel  you  are 
worried  about  the  possibility  of  getting 
separate  governing  bodies  for  all  the 
secondary  schools  including  the  grammar 
schools,  and  I still  would  like  to  empha- 
sise the  point  that  I think  the  people, 


the  men  and  women,  are  available  and 
would  be  very  glad  to  take  on  these 
tasks  which  do  not  involve  a great  deal 
of  work,  but  they  are  not  asked  to  do 
it  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  this  set- 
up by  which  the  local  councils  appoint 
people  to  governing  bodies  and  therefore 
you  think  you  have  got  very  few  people 
because  they  are  always  very  busy 
people. 

13615.  If  I am  worried  on  this  it  is 
almost  entirely  because  a number  of 
really  very  good  authorities  have  clearly 
been  very  slow  to  be  converted  by  this 
argument  that  it  is  practical  to  produce 
effective  governing  bodies  for  all  second- 
ary schools. 1 have  heard  it  a lot  in 

my  own  authority  of  course. 

13616.  But  you  are  firmly  standing 
behind  the  view  that  from  your  know- 
ledge of  the  neighbourhoods  in  which 
you  have  worked  it  ought  to  be  perfectly 
practicable,  with  a certain  amount  of 
duplication  of  membership,  to  get  good 

governing  bodies,  one  per  school? 1 

think  lit  would  be  for  secondary  schools. 
— Mr.  Beardwood : We  can  quote  cases 
of  people  in  the  areas  who  could  serve 
on  governing  bodies  and  are  never  given 
the  chance.  I can  quote  the  very  interest- 
ing case  of  a very  senior  member  of  my 
staff  who  retired  recently.  He  was 
anxious  to  serve  the  cause  of  education 
somewhere  in  the  area,  and  nowhere 
could  he  find  any  place  where  he  could 
serve. 

13617.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Do  any  of  you 
represent  the  very  congested  centre  of 
our  area?  I can  believe  that  in  the 
perimeter  areas  this  might  be  easier. 
1 am  an  Lewisham. 

Mr.  Cadbury:  That  is  the  perimeter 
of  the  congested  area. 

13618.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  It  is  an 

aided  school  is  it  not? Yes. — Miss 

Hastings:  I do  not  know  if  Sydenham 
is  on  the  perimeter? 

13619.  I think  we  would  like  to  sum 
up  these  things  if  we  can  and  'try  and 
draw  the  argument  together.  To  come 
back  to  the  Chairman’s  question:  more 
power  to  individual  governing  bodies ; 
how  much  more  power,  very  roughly, 

as  a general  guide? Miss  Bull : May 

I answer  that  question  quite  directly  by 
saying  what  I think  would  be  enough? 
I think  if  you  delegated  the  expenditure 
of  a certain  amount  of  money  for  things 
apart  from  books,  which  they  are  now 
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allowed  to  purchase  in  my  area,  to  give 
them  the  power  to  maintain  the  build- 
ings, and  to  give  them  enough  money  to 
maintain  the  buildings,  to  get  the  books, 
equipment  and  apparatus  etc.  for  the 
schools,  -the y would  immediately  become 
more  acutely  interested  in  the  state  of 
school  life,  and  I think  they  would  feel 
they  had  some  real  responsibility  then. 

13620.  When  you  say  that,  you  mean 
you  would  put  each  set  of  governors  on 
a budgeting  system,  and  let  them  have 
approved  estimates  as  between  a few 
main  heads  and  fairly  wide  discretion? 
Yes. 

13621.  That  is  the  main  power  you 

have  in  mind? Yes,  and  as  a head 

mistress  1 would  say  quite  categorically 
I am  sure  there  would  be  less  waste 
with  such  a system. — Miss  Hastings : 
Roughly  that  is  what  'the  aided  schools 
have.  It  is  the  pattern  we  know  exists 
in  the  London  area. 

13622.  And  I think  in  Kent  all  the 
grammar  schools  have  their  own  bud- 
gets, do  they  not? Mr.  Pedley:  No, 

Hertfordshire  is  the  classic  example  of 
that. — Miss  Hastings:  The  system  there 
works  very  well. — Mr.  Pedley:  So  far 
as  money  is  concerned,  estimates  are 
prepared  by  the  school  of  what  they 
want,  this  goes  through  the  governors 
and,  although  sometimes  the  governors 
take  up  points  and  interesting  discussions 
ensue,  they  know  that  really  if  they 
leave  it  there  it  will  go  to  the  divisional 
executive,  and  I am  sure  the  divisional 
executive  know  really  it  will  be  Maid- 
stone that  will  make  the  decision.  They 
no  doubt  would  even  if  powers  were 
delegated  to  the  governing  bodies,  but 
at  least  the  governing  bodies  would  not 
have  to  have  their  recommendations 
vetted  once  again  with  an  enormous 
amount  of  clerical  work,  man  hours  and 
woman  hours  spent  on  going  through 
all  these  details  when  someone  else  is 
doing  it  all  over  again. 

13623.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  May  I put 
this  point,  which  arises  out  of  representa- 
tions we  have  had  from  people  like 
divisional  executives?  Miss  Bull’s  sug- 
gestion was  I think  the  one  which  every- 
body would  like,  for  the  governors  of 
a school  to  have  what  you  might  call  a 
straight  forward  budget  of  £50,000  to 
spend  during  the  year  and  to  be  able 
to  change  it  about  a bit  from  one  subject 
to  another  as  circumstances  arose  with- 
out reference  back,  but  that  is  not  really 


the  arrangement  which  operates  at  the 
present  time.  First  of  all  there  is  the 
basic  problem  ; naturally,  every  school 
and  every  divisional  executive  would  like 
to  have  more  money  in  total  than  it 
can  get,  and  the  county  education 
authority  has  to  say  they  are  going  to 
spend  so  much  on  education  during  the 
year,  that  is  all  they  can  afford  out  of 
the  rates,  and  so  on.  Therefore  they 
have  to  divide  a certain  sum  of  money 
between  the  various  divisions,  and  that 
comes  down  to  division  between  schools, 
and  that  means  less  money  in  total  than 
people  want.  They  then,  so  far  as  we 
understand  it,  go  on  to  say  the  budget 
cannot  be  quite  a simple  one  like 
£50,000,  but  it  has  to  be  broken  up  into 
a number  of  heads — we  have  been  given 
various  numbers  of  heads  ranging  from 
11  to  112— and  that  interchange  between 
those  heads  cannot  take  place  without 
approval.  Why  I asked  you  about 
powers  was  this,  that  (if  you  were  going 
to  remain  subject  to  this  control  not 
merely  of  the  total  budget  but  control 
of  the  break-up  of  the  budget,  then  the 
governing  bodies  are  not  going  to  have 
the  powers  that  you  want  them  to  have, 
and  they  will  be  subject  to  the  same 
frustrations  as  divisional  executives 
appear  to  suffer  from  or,  if  they  are 
going  to  be  given  wider  powers,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  persuade  the  local 
education  authority  who,  after  all, 
are  the  statutory  education  authority, 
that  it  is  safe  for  them  to  hand 
over  this  wide  discretion  with  regard 
to  the  methods  by  which  a certain 
amount  of  money  is  spent  to  a body 
which  by  its  very  origin  is  not  directly 
responsible  to  the  ratepayers.  I think 
that  is  the  dilemma  one  has  to  face,  and 
that  is  why  I particularly  asked  you. 
I think  you  want  more  powers  than  are 
normally  given  to  a divisional  executive 
with  regard  to  -the  spending  of  money. 

Miss  Bull : It  seems  to  me  that  that 

could  be  put  right  in  much  the  same 
way  as  we  get  our  per  capita  allowance 
for  books  which  is  handed  over  directly 
to  us  to  spend  on  books.  One  could 
have  per  capita  grants  for  these  other 
things  you  need  for  a school,  and  it 
would  be  controlled  from  the  local 
authority  by  the  local  authority.  I can- 
not see  why  the  governors  could  not 
decide,  supposing  your  playground  was 
in  a bad  state,  to  use  a bit  of  that  money 
which  was  meant  for  microscopes  for 
the  playground,  or  some  change  of  that 
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kind,  and  if  additional  money  was 
wanted  for  any  emergency  then  you 
would  have  to  make  your  case  to  the 
local  authority  as  you  have  to  do  now. 

Mr.  Cadbury : We  have  had  a lot  of 
evidence,  particularly  from  the  excepted 
districts,  which  after  all  are  'bigger  and 
more  powerful  than  your  governing  body, 
that  there  is  a great  deal  of  frustration 
along  the  line  the  Chairman  has  outlined. 
They  just  do  not  feel  they  are  doing  the 
job. 

13624.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I am  not  f or 
a moment  saying  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  do  this.  I am  only  saying  that 
it  does  not  happen  in  the  present  set-up, 
and  therefore  the  logic  seems  to  be  that 
part  of  your  case  is  that  not  merely 
should  the  divisional  executive  be 
abolished  and  that  you  should  have  a 
two-tier  system,  but  that  the  powers  of 
the  new  second-tier  authorities,  the 
governors,  must  be  wider  than  those 
which  are  given  to  divisional  executives. 
1 am  noit  so  sure  about  that. 

13625.  Do  fell  me  if  that  is  wrong  and, 

if  so,  where? Miss  Sharp:  You  say 

you  have  had  examples  of  excepted  dis- 
tricts having  frustrations,  and  divisional 
executives  having  frustrations,  and  we 
know  how  governing  bodies  are  frus- 
trated. Therefore  apparently  these  arise 
from  the  three-tier  system,  so  that  at  all 
costs,  however  difficult  it  is  going  to  be 
to  assess  responsibility  and  see,  in  other 
words,  that  responsibility  is  in  the  hands 
of  democratically  elected  people  who  are 
responsible  to  the  ratepayers,  the  two-tier 
system  has  a bigger  chance  of  getting 
that  with  the  safeguards  which  must  be 
written  into  it  from  a legislative  point  of 
view  than  the  ithree-t ier  system,  represen- 
tatives of  which  T gather  have  already 
given  evidence  before  you  indicating 
their  frustration  and  inability  to  carry 
out  .what  they  want. 

13626.  My  difficulty  is  this.  You  say: 
let  us  gat  rid  of  the  divisional  executive 
which  has  no  power  'and  is  just  a 
nuisance,  let  us  get  the  two-tier  system 
of  the  governors  and  the  education 
authority.  The  divisional  executive  in 
their  evidence  to  us  say  that  it  is  frus- 
trated because  it  is  not  allowed  to  do 
things  by  the  county  authority.  You 
bring  yourselves  into  direct  contact  with 
the  county  authority  but  unless  in  some 
way  you  can  be  assured  that  the  arrange- 
ments will  give  you  power  to  do  the 


things  which  you  had  asked  the  divi- 
sional executive  to  do  and  on  which  they 
had  supported  you,  you  are  not  really 
much  bettor  off? Mr.  Jago : The  divi- 

sional executives  you  say,  Sir,  are  com- 
plaining of  frustration,  but  I think  if 
they  were  given  greater  power  it  would 
reduce  administration  much  more  to  the 
parochial  level,  the  too  small  level,  that 
we  were  fearing. 

13627.  My  questions  are  not  designed 
to  enter  into  the  argument  as  to  whether 
there  should  be  divisional  executives,  but 
to  raise  the  point  of  what  powers  you 
want  in  order  to  make  yourselves  better 
off  to  do  the  things  that  you  want  to  do 

under  your  new  two-tier  system? Mr. 

Pedley : Could  I say  one  thing  about  that 
point  quickly?  Does  not  Hertfordshire 
do  it  already?  I have  never  worked  in 
Hertfordshire,  but  I think  each  second- 
ary school  gets  a block  grant,  including 
indeed  an  entertainments  allowance, 
which  the  school  can  spend — the  govern- 
ing body  presumably  is  the  spending 
authority. — Miss  Bull:  Your  point  is 
about  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  having  power  over  expenditure, 
is  it  not?  Would  it  not  be  possible  that 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
are  on  the  local  authority,  whatever  it 
may  be  and  whatever  it  may  be  called, 
and  if  they  allocate  money  on  a sort  of 
.per  capita  basis  as  they  do  in  Hertford- 
shire, so  I understand,  to  each  school 
they  have  made  that  particular  decision 
and,  as  long  as  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  is  recorded  property,  I cannot  see 
any  great  difficulty  about  that.  I cannot 
see  that  there  is  difficulty  at  all.  It  works 
in  Hertfordshire,  and  it  certainly  makes 
governing  bodies  feel  they  have  more 
responsibility  and  more  authority  there. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Do  we  not  come 
back  to  this  point  that  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Cadbury  earlier  on?  I think  it 
would  be  quite  possible  under  the  law 
to  do  the  sort  of  thing  you  want.  In 
fact  lit  is  not  what  is  done  by  most  local 
educaltibn  laulthorfitiies  and  therefore  the 
question  really  arises  do  you  want  it  in 
some  way  written  in  to  the  statute  that 
the  education  authority  must  provide 
for  this  sort  of  thing,  or  are  you  content 
to  leave  it  to  work  itself  out,  taking 
the  chance  that  there  is  one  authority 
Which  wiiil  do  this  and  others  'that  wall 
not  in  the  exercise  of  a discretion  which 
is  given  to  them  under  the  present 
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legislation?  The  removal  of  the  divi- 
sional executives  does  not  increase  in 
itself  the  powers  of  the  governors. 

13628.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Is  not  your 
answer  to  Sir  John’s  question  that  this 
is  already  written  into  the  statutes  in 
relation  to  the  instrument  of  govern- 
ment of  aided  schools,  and  you  would 
like  it  written  limito  the  statutes  in  relation 

to  all  .schools? Yes  .—Mr.  Pedley : 

Yes,  that  is  precisely  our  answer. 

13629.  Mr.  Cadbury : Is  there  not  a 
dilemma  here,  if  I may  now  come  bade 
to  this  question  of  size  of  authority?  1 
am  quite  clear,  and  I know  something 
albout  the  size  of  authorities,  that  there 
are  many  advantages  in  a larger 
authority  for  providing  the  sort  of 
education  Miss  Sharp  has  outlined  and 
for  the  problem  of  catchment  areas  and 
one  thing  and  another.  Buit  if  you.  want 
to  do  aiway  with  divisional  executives  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  there  is  a pull 
possibly  the  other  way,  that  a_  smaller, 
directly  responsible  authority  might  pro- 
vide for  .the  individual  school  more 
responsibility  for  the  .governors  of  the 
school,  as  you  suggest.  The  question  I 
want  to  put  to  you  is  this:  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  country  it  was  laid  down 
that  a population  of  50,000  would 
justify  county  borough  status ; that  was 
increased  to  75,000,  land  more  recently 
to  100,000.  I mention  the  50,000  to  show 
that  it  was  really  quite  a small  unit 
and,  as  you  know,  there  are  plenty  of 
county  boroughs  with  as  few  as  50,000 
and  some  even  lower  than  that,  I think 
many  people  would  say  much  too  small. 
What  I want  to  ask  you  is  this.  If  in 
other  parts  of  the  countiy,  some  of 
which  are  isolated,  100,000  is  prima  facie 
considered  a sufficient  population  to 
justify  a local  education  authority — we 
are  thinking  in  educational  terms  now — 
why  is  it  in  London  that  I think  you 
felit  that  a quarter  of  a million  was 
probably  too  small?  I thank  you  have 
a dilemma  here.  If  you  want  more 
power  for  the  schools  these  very  massive 
authorities  may  have  to  set  up  inter- 
vening machinery  in  order  not  to  cover 
up  the  whole  problem  in  a mass  of 
detail  at  headquarters.  Can  you  answer 
why,  if  for  the  rest  of  the  country 
100,000  is  prima  facie  considered  a 
suitable  figure  for  a local  education 
authority — perhaps  you  do  not  think 
it  is  right  for  the  rest  of  the  country — 
that,  or  at  any  rate  a not  materially 
larger  figure  is  not  suitable  for  the 


built-up  Greater  London  area? Miss 

Sharp : It  is  a question  of  geography. 

In  the  other  parts  of  the  country  really 
it  is  happier.  We  are  not  happy  with 
'London  but  we  have  ito  deal  with  it. 

13630.  But  is  part  of  the  unhappiness 
due  to  the  very  massive  units  of  local 
government  which  do  exist? A popu- 

lation of  100,000,  may  work  very  well 
in  an  mdividual  area  of  a town  with  a 
centre  and  such  conurbation  as  there  is 
around  and  then  part  of  the  country, 
but  in  London  yiou  itake  your  100,000 
and  you  stop  in  the  middle  of  a street, 
and  you  would  have  people  living  on 
one  side  of  ithe  sitreet  under  one 
authority  and  people  living  on  the  other 
side  of  itih©  street  under  another 
authority,  which  does  happen  in  actuai 
practice  now  of  course. 

13631.  We  have  had  a good  deal  of 
evidence  that  that  happens,  buit  I think 
ilt  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the  evidence 
we  have  received  suggests  that  that  in 
itself  is  not  thie  real  difficulty,  that  j 
people  do  in  fact  get  free  trade  over  | 
the  boundary,  but  we  have  got  to  answer 
this  question  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

I think  you  have  over  200,000  people  in 

Lewisham? Mr.  Beardwood : Yes, 

that  is  so  . 

13632.  If  county  boroughs  with  200,000 
people  or  more,  or  less — Coventry  for  \ 
insltance-Hwiith  a good  educational  policy 
and  a reputation  for  all  sorts  of  good 
other  local  government  activities  is  A 
good  unit  of  local  government,  what  is 
ithere,  prima  facie,  that  makes  it  im- 
possible to  consider  that  for  Lewisham? 

Mr.  Pedley : I think  because  there 

is  a lack  of  natural  foundation  for  a 
given  area.  The  City  of  Leicester  in  J 
which  I worked  is  ia  pretty  definite  and 
well-defined  area,  and  so  is  the  town  of 
Bournemouth.  As  Miss  Sharp  was 
saying,  where  do  we  draw  our  lines, 
especially  in  the  metropolitan  fringe? 
What  is  the  natural  boundary  of  the 
local  authority? 

13633.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Would  you 
take  one  example  which  has  been  men- 
tioned? Croydon  I suppose  grew  up 
originally  as  something  rather  detached 
from  London — I think  it  is  rather  tied 
up  now — and  it  has  a population  of  a 
quarter  of  a million.  Somebody  did 
say  earlier  on  that  they  thought  that 

was  a bit  on  the  small  side? Miss 

Hastings : It  does  not  work  too  badly. 
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— Mr.  Beardwood : The  100,000  you  re- 
ferred to  originally  is  a community  dn 
itself,  a town  of  100,000,  and  therefore 
within  a town  of  that  kind  we  would 
propose  the  structure  we  now  put  before 
you,  but  when  you  come  to  London  the 
areas  are  closely  knit  together,  are  they 
not,  and  we  feel  in  circumstances  like 
this  100,000  is  far  too  small,  because 
it  would  develop  a patchwork  quilt  all 
over  the  London  area  of  different  types 
of  system.  We  in  our  schools  have  be- 
lieved that  parents  have  a right  to  send 
their  children  to  the  school  of  their  own 
choice,  and  if  you  are  going  to  draw 
fences  round  small  areas  within  the 
London  area  I think  you  are  cutting 
across  those  rights  and  that  freedom. 

13634.  Mr.  Cadbury : I am  chairman 
of  a school  committee  that  works  with 
seven  local  authorities  and  we  seem  to 
get  along  all  right — it  is  a day  school. 

-What  we  fear  is  the  fence  drawn 

around.  Providing  they  are  free  to 
come  from  neighbouring  areas  all  well 
and  good. 

Mr.  Cadbury : I think  we  must  as  a 
Royal  Commission  face  this  fact,  that 
we  must  answer  this  question  as  to  why 
Coventry  is  a suitable  unit  outside 
London  but  Croydon  is  not  a large 
enough  unit  inside. 

13635.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  That  is  not 
the  argument  Mr.  Beardwood  put  for- 
ward.  Miss  Hastings:  We  have  not 

suggested  that  Croydon  is  not  a big 
enough  unit ; we  did  not  take  our  argu- 
ment about  London  into  the  Greater 
London  area. 

13636.  I understood  you  had  a little 
doubt  about  whether  Croydon  was  big 
enough,  but  that  doubt  is  not  very 

serious? No,  I know  it  very  well  and 

it  works  quite  well. 

13637.  You  do  accept  that  Croydon, 
having  to  some  extent  grown  up  as  a 
separate  town,  does  not  have  the 
characteristics  you  find  when  you  get 
further  into  London  because  it  has 
grown  up  as  a separate  town.  Mr. 
Beardwood’s  argument  was  that  when 
you  come  into  London  there  are  no 
natural  units  of  that  kind,  but  in  any 
case,  supposing  you  were  to  divide 
London,  you  would  have  to  divide  it 
into  units  which  were  not  natural  towns, 
and  you  would  like  something  at  any 
rate  not  less  than  250,000 ; and  you 
would  justify  that  as  compared  with 


the  rest  of  the  country  on  two  grounds, 
as  I understand  it;  one,  that  London 
is  so  different  inasmuch  as  the  towns 
have  not  grown  up  separately,  and 
second  that  the  greater  congestion  would 

call  for  bigger  units  in  itself? Yes, 

and  that  the  smaller  unit  of  100,000  that 
was  mentioned  earlier  we  do  not  hold 
would  provide  fully  satisfactory  oppor- 
tunities educationally,  although  it  might 
be  a satisfactory  local  authority  for 
many  other  services. 

13638.  Mr.  Cadbury : But  that  I think 
would  apply  anywhere  in  the  country. 
You  put  forward  arguments  that  you 
want  a fairly  large  authority  to  attract 
a good  education  officer  and  things  of 
that  sort,  and  I was  trying  to  test  your 
views  against  your  desire  for  a fragmen- 
tation into  schools  which  I think  is 
really  your  main  objective  in  coming 
here  today ; whether  it  has  been  argued 
before  the  right  body  I am  not  quite 

sure. We  have  been  arguing  it  for  a 

long  time  of  course  ! — Mr.  Pedley : I 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  one  of  the 
other  objects  in  our  coming  here  today 
was  to  take  strong  exception  to  the  small 
excepted  district,  and  of  course  there 
we  are  back  on  the  ambiguous  word 
“small”.  There  again  my  own  execu- 
tive represents  157,000  people  and  two 
districts,  and  I personally  would  not  be 
at  all  delighted  to  think  of  that  particu- 
lar thing  becoming  a full-powered  county 
borough ; it  would  not  work. 

13639.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Could  I put 
this  general  point  to  you,  if  you  will 
look  at  this  problem  for  the  moment 
from  our  point  of  view?  Consider  the 
problem  we  are  faced  with:  we  are 
asked  to  deal  with  the  structure  of  local 
government  in  the  Greater  London  area. 
Education  is  one  of  the  services,  and  it 
seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  it 
should  remain  a part  of  the  structure  of 
local  government,  and  we  should  not 
look  at  it  with  the  idea  of  recreating 
school  boards  or  anything  of  that  kind 
detached  from  local  government.  We 
have  had  a vast  number  of  suggestions 
for  the  reorganisation  of  local  govern- 
ment and  a good  many  of  them,  perhaps 
the  bulk  of  them,  do  visualise  some  form 
of  two-tier  government.  Having  said  two 
tier,  they  then  vary ; some  of  them  say 
there  should  be  a single  regional  autho- 
rity for  the  whole  of  Greater  London 
and  within  that  there  should  be  a series 
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of  what  might  he  called  borough  autho- 
rities. On  the  borough  authorities  they 
again  vary,  there  are  different  sugges- 
tions varying  from  100,000  to  1 million 
for  borough  authorities.  Other  people 
say  leave  the  counties  alone  and  within 
the  counties  have  a series  of  borough 
authorities.  A good  many  of  them  say 
you  must  eliminate  some  of  the  small 
authorities  and  produce  authorities  of 
sufficient  size  to  have  what  might  almost 
be  called  most-purpose  authorities.  That 
is  the  sort  of  evidence  we  get,  and  the 
problem  is  where  would  one  put  educa- 
tion under  any  of  these  set-ups?  Sup- 
pose there  was  a regional  authority,  one 
regional  authority  and  a series  of 
boroughs,  100,000  or  200,000,  choose 
your  own  figure ; alternatively,  suppose 
there  were  counties  and  a series  of 
boroughs.  You  have  said  you  do  not 
want  to  have  small  authorities  ; you  have 
expressed  some  doubt  about  an  autho- 
rity being  too  large.  We  have  still  got 
to  link  education  with  other  local  gov- 
ernment functions  so  it  is  quite  likely 
you  would  never  get  what  you  would 
regard  as  the  ideal.  But  if  there  were  a 
choice  between  those,  where  would  you 
think  it  should  be?  On  the  other  hand, 
you  may  say  you  are  all  so  happy,  please 
do  not  touch  local  government  at  all, 
leave  it  where  it  is — which  I rather 

gather  is  your  case? Miss  Bull : Yes, 

it  is  .—Miss  Hastings : I think  we  have 
accustomed  ourselves  to  the  variety, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  find  virtues  of  differ- 
ent kinds  in  different  types. 

13640.  You  would  really  rather  be  left 
in  the  .position  under  which  you  are  in 
London  for  education,  with  East  Ham  at 
the  one  end  and  the  London  County 
Council  at  the  other,  a variety  ranging 
from  100,000  to  million,  rather  than 
plunge  into  the  adventure  of  trying  to 
tidy  it  up  on  some  scientific  principle 

which  might  not  suit  you? Miss 

Sharp : It  would  not  suit  education ; it 
might  suit  others. 

13641.  Mr.  Cadbury : This  would  be 
the  first  time  we  have  heard  anybody 

say  things  are  absolutely  right. Miss 

Bull : We  are  not  saying  that. — Miss 
Sharp : A very  large  superstructure 

would  probably  be  devastating  in  its 
effect  upon  education,  because  it  would 
tend  to  want  everything  tidy.  Lots  of 
administrative  things  would  be  better  un- 
tidy, especially  education  because  it  is  a 
living,  growing,  changing  thing. 


13642.  One  of  the  reasons  for  a 
regional  authority  is  that  there  are  such 
things  as  regional  planning.  One  point  f 
has  been  very  strongly  put  forward,  that 
there  are  certain  sides  of  education,  I | 
think  beyond  your  level,  which  do  need 
a regional  view,  and  we  cannot  ignore 
education  even  in  considering  a regional 

authority. Miss  Hastings:  I think  the 

reply  to  your  previous  remarks  is  that 
education  goes  on  despite  administration 
and  not  because  of  it. 

13643.  It  goes  on  because  of  headmas- 
ters  and  head  mistresses  and  their  col- 
leagues?  Exactly,  that  is  what  we 

have  been  trying  to  say  this  morning. 

13644.  My  experience  is  that  it  is  the 
children  who  really  determine  education 
in  the  school  rather  than  the  people  who 

are  trying  to  teach  them. 1 think  that 

is  what  we  would  like  to  happen — that  is  | 
the  core  of  our  evidence, — Mr.  Petlley : \ 
So  far  as  human  activities  are  concerned  [ 
it  is  very  simple  indeed.  We  do  not  want  I' 
to  be  absorbed  into  London,  thank  you  I 
very  much,  but  we  do  not  want  little  ? 
excepted  districts  on  our  doorsteps. 

13645.  Sir  John  Wrigley : One  of  the 
things  that  struck  me  in  reading 
the  evidence  was  that  those  of  you  who 
are  in  London  think  the  London  system 
is  the  right  one  and  have  no  desire  to  go 
outside  London,  and  those  of  you  who  r 
are  outside  ^London  do  not  want  to  come 

into  London. Miss  Bull : 1 think  that 

is  true. 

13646.  You  really  prefer  not  to  try  ^nd  | 
solve  our  problem  for  us? — - — Mr.  I 
Pedley : I come  back  to  the  question  of  ; 
the  human  being,  the  human  being  as  an 
administrator,  the  human  being  as  a 
committee  member,  the  human  being  as 
a governor  and  a headmaster.  That  is 
our  trouble  I think.  lit  would  foe  easy  to 
take  figures  and  say  392,000  is  obviously 
the  best  figure  because  of  this,  that  and  j 
the  other.  It  might  work  perfectly  if  you  ;■ 
had  good  directors,  good  committee  men,  j 
good  governors  and  good  headmasters.  | 
It  might  work  equally  badly  if  you  had  a j 
bad  human  set-up.  That  is  really  our  | 
difficulty,  that  is  why  we  tend  to  be  | 
vague.  We  do  not  like  the  little  districts  | 
because  human  weaknesses  seem  to  be  i 
exploited  ; there  is  more  opportunity  for  j 
human  weaknesses  to  be  seen  in  little  | 
organisations.  But  then,  if  you  have  f 
too  big  an  organisation,  you  have  the  j 
steam-roller  effect  that  we  outsiders  see  ; 
in  the  L.C.C.  It  is  a human  problem,  not  j 
a problem  of  statistics. 
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13647.  The  difficulties  of  the  problem 
have  been  apparent  to  us  for  some  time ! 
There  is  one  point  that  struck  me  in 
reading  the  evidence.  I think  it  was  in 
the  assistant  mistresses’  evidence  that 
there  was  one  reference  to  the  idea  that 
as  you  got  down  into  the  local  sphere 
there  would  really  be  some  advantage 
in  getting  some  sort  of  association  with 
what  might  be  called  the  local  district 
council  in  order  to  enlist  local  interest. 
The  other  papers  are  very  silent  on  the 
question  of  your  relationship  with  what 
might  be  called  elected  members.  I did 
rather  get  the  impression  that  it  was  a 
case  of  distance  lending  enchantment  to 
the  view,  and  that  if  you  could  have 
bodies  of  governors  and  no  elected  mem- 
bers nearer  to  you  than  County  Hall  . . . 

Miss  Bull : No,  we  would  not  go  as 

far  as  that. 

13648.  I just  wanted  to  draw  you  on 

that. We  would  like  to  distribute  one 

or  two  to  each  of  these  governing  bodies 

and  not  have  several. Mr.  Beard- 

wood'.  We  accept  adequate  representa- 
tion of  the  local  authority,  but  we  do 
not  feel  they  should  be  actual  members. 

13649.  I wanted  to  bring  it  out  in  the 
record  because  I got  a slight  impression 

. . . Miss  Bull : Yes,  I can  understand 

that,  I think  we  would  be  very  glad 
to  have  one  or  two  representatives  of  all 
the  different  non-county  boroughs,  dis- 
trict councils  and  what  have  you,  on  the 
separate  governing  bodies. — Miss  Hast- 
ings'. We  have  to  have  an  elected 
element. 

13650.  Mr.  Cadbury : Most  elected 

members  become  elected  to  the  council 
without  very  much  experience  of 
administration.  They  themselves  need 
educating  fairly  near  the  ground.  This 
again  comes  back  to  the  remoteness  of 
Maidstone,  and  so  on.  If  you  are  not 
in  touch  with  your  elected  representa- 
tives, is  there  not  a danger  that  they 
themselves,  the  elected  representatives 
who  are  finally  settling  your  policy,  will 
do  so  without  experience  of  the  day  to 
day  problems  which  derive  from  their 

decisions? Miss  Bull : Yes,  I would 

agree  with  that. — Mr.  Pedley : I never 
envisaged  them  not  being  on  the  govern- 
ing bodies — Miss  Bull : We  wanted  more 
powers  and  more  people  co-opted. 

13651.  I took  .particular  notice  of  the 
people  you  wanted  on  your  governing 
body,  and  .there  were  very  few  elected 
members.  It  is  the  elected  members  of 


the  council  who  make  the  final  decisions. 

I would  suggest  that  you  should  consider 
whether  a co-opted  member,  however 
suitable — a retired  school  master — .who 
has  no1  influence  on  the  elected  body,  is 
necessarily  doing  the  school  the  service 
which  someone  less  qualified  but  who  is 
on  the  elected  body  and  who.  is  making 
the  decisions  about  the  school  at  a higher 

level  might  be  doing. Miss  Hastings: 

The  misunderstanding  has  .arisen  because 
we  analysed  the  type  of  co-opted  member 
and  simply  set  down  .the  elected  members 
in  a single  phrase. — Mr.  Beardwood : 
Adequate  representation  was  the  way  I 
put  it.  “ Adequate  ” means  .they  must 
be  in  a position  to  put  the  views  of  the 
local  education  authority,  surely? 

13652.  Yes,  but  you  see  the  bigger 
your  authority  the  less  possible  it  is  for 
elected  members  of  the  education  com- 
mittee to  serve  on  governing  bodies  un- 
less they  are  going  to  be  on  a great  many 
of  them  and  really  act  as  full  active 

members. Yes ; if  it  is  less  than  one 

million  it  would  not  be  so  serious  a 
problem. 

13653.  It  all  comes  down  to.  this  ; there 

is  no.  simple  answer  to  this  problem. 

Miss  Bull : I accept  your  point,  I see 
exactly  what  you  mean,  and  I completely 
agree  with  it. — Mr.  Pedley : The  fact  is 
that  ,it  does  work  in  authorities  of  a 
quarter  of  a .million.  Again  I speak  from 
my  own  experience,  and  in  .the  City  of 
Leicester  every  school  had  its  own 
governing  body,  or  every  boys’  and  girls’ 
sohool ; it  was  .always  live  to  four,  five 
local  authority  .and  four  co-opted.  Those 
five  were  members  of  most  of  .the  other 
governing  bodies  as  well.  It  clearly  does 
work,  but  whether  it  would  work  for  a 
million  is  another  matter. 

13654.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  That  was 

grammar  schools? And  secondary 

modern  schools. 

13655.  They  could  not  possibly  have 
five  elected  members  on  all  those 

schools? They  were  often  the  same 

members. 

13656.  Then  they  could  no  t go  to  meet- 
ings because  .there  were  too  many? It 

worked  all  right.  I do  not  know  how 
exactly. 

13657.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I did  -not  put 
my  question  with  the  idea  of  resuming  .the 
discussion  on  this  but  simply  because  in 
your  evidence  I thought  there  was  an 
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omission,  and  I put  my  question  pro- 
vocatively in  order  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  of  correcting  it.  I think  we 
have  come  to  the  end  of  the  questions 
that  we  want  to  put  to  you.  I do  not 
know  whether  there  is  anything  more 
you  want  to  say  or  anything  which  may 
have  been  omitted  or  which  you  feel 
you  have  not  adequately  covered.  If  not 
we  should  like  to  thank  you  for  your 
evidence  and  for  all  coming  together  and 


also  we  should  like  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  the  very  informative  and  help- 
ful way  in  which  you  have  dealt  with 
our  questions.  Should  you  have  anything 

more  to  say,  please  say  it. Miss  Bull : 

I do  not  think  there  is  anything  more, 
except  to  thank  you,  Sir,  very  much  in- 
deed for  listening  to  us  so  patiently  on 
these  very  troublesome  problems.— -Miss 
Hastings : And  one  -which  will  not  be 
solved  for  a long  time  to  come. 


{The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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Examination  of  Witness 

Sir  William  Holford 

on  behalf  of  the  Town  Planning  Institute 
Called  and  Examined 


13658.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  You 

probably  know  what  our  usual  pro- 
cedure is  ; we  ask  you  if  you  would  like 
to  make  any  statement  additional  to  your 
written  evidence,  and  if  you  would  we 
should  toe  glad  to-  'have  it,  and  then  we 
proceed  to  have  a general  discussion 
about  your  evidence.  Would  you  like 

to  say  something  first? Yes,  thank 

you  very  much.  Perhaps  I might  make 
a very  brief  statement  on  two  points.  One 
is  ithe  nature  of  'the  evidence  that  the 
Town  Planning  Institute  can  give,  and  I 
start  on  that.  The  Institute  was  to  have 
been  represented  by  a larger  group  and 
it  was  intended  that  County  Planning 
Officer  members  of  the  Institute  as  well 
as  a consultant  such  as  myself  should 
join  in  'giving  oral  evidence.  It  was, 
however,  thought  inadvisable  for  the 
County  Planning  Officers  to-  give  oral 
evidence  on  matters  which  had  already 
been  -the  subject  of  evidence  by  their 
councils,  so  it  was  left  to  me  to  represent 
as  best  I could  the  consensus  of  opinion 
in  the  Institute.  I think  I ought  also  to 
say  -the  Institute  is  a professional  associa- 
tion, and  also  'by  its  initial  memorandum 
of  1914,  and  in  the  Royal  Charter  which 
has  just  been  received,  it  is  in  a broad 
sense  a learned  society,  so  that  questions 
of  recruitment,  training  and  conditions  of 
employment  are  subjects  on  which  the 
Institute  can  .and  does  have  a policy. 
But  in  regard  to  a theoretical  subject 
it  has  almost  as  many  views  as  it  has 
members.  These  views,  I am  glad  to  say, 
are  often  co-ordinated  into  a consensus 
of  viewis,  and  it  is  that  consensus  of  views 
on  which  I aim  asked  to  speak  to  you 
today. 

The  third  point  is  that  in  -the  Royal 
Commission’s  field  the  concensus  of 
opinion  is  represented  by  our  written 
evidence  to  you  which  -deals  with  defects 
in  the  present  planning  system  and  it  is 
a description  of  the  directions  in  which 
improvement  might  be  found.  It  is  not 
really  -propagation  for  any  -gospel,  in  fact 
it -is  not  -even  a fully  detailed  reorganisa- 
tion scheme  which  the  Institute  is  pro- 
posing for  local  government  in  London. 
It  did  u-ot  feel  it  was  competent  to  do 
that.  So-  that  this  is  in  a sense  an  excuse 


for  -the  comparative  brevity  of  the  docu- 
ment. I can  not,  in  answering  questions, 
go  further  -than-  the  generality  of  views 
expressed  by  .the  Institute,  but  I wo-uld 
Like  to  add  the  Institute  did  give  very 
considerable  time  and  discussion  to  this 
subject.  It  is  not  that  they  do  not  have 
a great  many  ideas,  but  that  the  ideas  we 
-have  given  you  are  .the  ideas  which  found 
general  acceptance  in  -the  Institute. 

You  will  notice,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  have  divided  our  document  into 
three  rough  sections.  We  have  given 
you  some  initial  descriptions,  which  I 
am  afraid  you  are  probably  already  only 
too  familiar  with.  We  described  the 
present  arrangements  from  the  town  and 
country  planning  point  of  view,  and  then 
we  have  gone  on,  on  page  4,  to  analyse 
defects.  What  it  boils  down  to,  I think, 
is  this,  that  in  our  view  as  an  Institute 
a great  deal  of  experience  has  been 
gained  wiith  and  through  the  local  autho- 
rities in  the  last  .twenty  or  .thirty  years, 
and  that  what  is  mainly  defective  is  the 
additional  things  that  cannot  be  done 
by  the  local  authorities.  We  feel  that 
the  status,  for  instance,  of  a County 
Planning  Officer  in  advising  his  county 
has  grown  immeasurably  in  the  last  two 
or  three  decades,  simply  through  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  .that  he  is  in  a 
position  to  sit  at  the  elbow  of  the  coun- 
cil and  the  committees  of  the  council 
that  have  to  do  with  planning  and  de- 
velopment, and  remind  .them  of  the 
effects  of  the  development  they  are  pro- 
posing on  the  planning  of  their  county. 
But  of  course  their  writ  does  not  run 
beyond  their  boundaries,  and  although 
there  is  some  advisory  machinery  and 
a great  deal  of  voluntary  association  on 
the  problems  involved,  there  are  only 
too  many  subjects  where  the  counties  or 
the  county  boroughs  cannot  in  fact  pur- 
sue a consistent  line.  Therefore  in  the 
last  section  we  hark  back  to  the  Clement 
Davies  Committee  of  1949 — the  London 
Planning  and  Administration  Committee. 
We  reiterate  the  main  points  where  we 
think  the  present  system  is  defective, 
which  were  tabled  by  that  committee 
and  which  are' listed  in  the  appendix. 
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Then  we  set  out  from  paragraph  30 
onwards  four  different  forms  of  regional 
co-ordination. 


The  last  point  I should  like  to  make 
in  opening  is  that  the  fourth  alterna- 
tive, the  regional  authority  for  regional 
matters  which  is  set  out  on  page  10, 
is  not  specific  as  to  its  form.  We  have 
rather  kept  the  bias  of  this  memorandum 
to  the  functions,  the  things  that  have 
to  be  done  rather  than  the  bodies  to 
do  them,  and  therefore  a great  deal 
more  could  be  argued  on  scheme  D than 
is  in  fact  argued  in  this  paper.  What 
the  Institute  is  most  concerned  about  is 
to  see  that  the  matters  which  geographic- 
ally have  to  be  settled  over  the  region, 
whatever  the  region  may  be— it  might 
even  be  London  and  the  south  east— 
there  should  be  responsibility  and  finance 
to  undertake  them.  I think  that  is  the 
sum  of  it. 


13659.  I think  there  are  several 
different  sorts  of  things  we  would  like 
to  discuss  with  you.  There  is.  first  the 
regional  authority  and  its  functions,  and 
there  is  the  question  of  what  is  left 
after  you  have  given  the  regional  autho- 
rity what  you  propose  to  give  it.  You 
will  appreciate  that  although  you,  very 
properly,  have  kept  to  planning  matters 
in  your  evidence,  we  have  to  look  at  the 
structure  of  local  government  of  Greater 
London,  and  it  comes  to  be  a question 
of  finding  an  appropriate  home  for  each 
group  of  services,  and  combining  that 
with  the  provision  of  an  electoral  system 
pf  government  which  will  arouse  interest 
among  the  electors.  We  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  evidence  which  has  sug- 
gested to  us  that  what  is  needed  is  a 
two-tier  system  of  government,  but  not 
more  than  two  tiers,  on  the  ground  that 
if  you  get  the  local  government  services 
more  widely  dispersed  you  will  not 
arouse  sufficient  electoral  interest  for  all 
the  tiers,  and  it  is  difficult  enough  to 
arouse  interest  in  one  or  two.  I am 
rather  assuming,  although  you  have  not 
said  anything,  that  you  are  assuming  in 
your  own  mind  that  the  regional  autho- 
rity would  be  a body  which  would  prob- 
ably be  talcing  over  some  other  services 
as  well  as  planning.  Would  you  go  so 
far  as  to  say  whether  you  were  thinking 

of  an  elected  body  or  not? This  is 

one  of  the  subjects  on  which  there  were 
strong  differences  of  view  on  the  Insti- 
tute’s own  committee,  and  for  that 
reason  we  did  not  use  the  phrase  “ a 


regional  elective  authority  ",  There  are 
those  who  thpught  that,  for  reasons 
given  I think  largely  at  the  top  of  page 
9 where  we  are  discussing  a planning 
board  and  saying  one  of  the  defects  of 
a planning  board  is  that  it  denies  the 
intimate  relationship  which  exists  between 
planning  committees  and  other  com- 
mittees of  the  authority— for  that  and 
other  reasons  we  felt  a regional  autho- 
rity should  in  fact  be  very  broadly,  some 
arm  of  central  government,  possibly 
within  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government,  and  perhaps  not. 

We  did  not  go  very  deeply  into  the 
alternatives,  but  it  could  be  an  arm  of 
central  government,  leaving  the  actual 
local  planning  authority  measures  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  existing  local  planning 
authorities.  Others  felt  that  this  could 
be  achieved  for  planning  without  being 
achieved  necessarily  for  other  local  gov- 
ernment services ; in  other  words,  that 
you  might  have  something  much  more 
like  the  alternative  form  of  planning 
board  mentioned  in  scheme  C on  page  - 
9,  whereby  you  would  have  to  have  ; 
very  close  co-ordination  with  Govern- 
ment Departments,  particularly,  over  the 
question  of  grants  and  financial  assist- 
ance. The  regional  authority  would 
literally  be  doing  survey,  both  physical 
and  employment,  and  other  scici.il  ; 
statistical  surveys,  they  would  be  con- 
sidering things  like  the  road  programme 
and  other  obviously  regional  matters, 
and  all  the  other  functions  of  the  local 
authorities  would  remain  where  they  are, 

I am  afraid  we  have  no  absolutely 
agreed  view  on  the  form  of  the  regional 
authority ; but  it  ii's  not  necessarily  an 
elected  one. 

13660.  1 did  not  think  you  had  come  j 
definitely  down  on  either  side.  These 
four  proposals  are  just  stated  as  alterna- 
tives without  any  preference? Ho, 

Sir,  we  do  specifically  say  that  it  is  tire 
ultimate  solution  envisaged  by  . the 
Clement  Davies  Committee,  and  it  is 
one  that  most  commends  itself  to  tire 
Institute — of  these  four  alternatives  the 
Institute  prefer  scheme  D.  What  I could 
not  tell  you  is  what  form  of  regional 
authority  the  Institute  as  an  Institute 
thought  best,  but  I cam  say  .that  there 
are  members  of  the  Institute  who  sup- 
port scheme  D out  of  those  four,  but 
who  think  it  should  go  further  and  be 
in  fact  a central  government  regional 
authority. 
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1 366 1 . There  are  three  .possible  things  ; 
you  could  have  an  elected  authority  but 
locally  elected,  you  could  have  an  in- 
directly elected  body,  say,  appointed  by 
members  of  the  borough  councils,  or  you 
could  have  a centrally  appointed  /body. 
It  seems  ito  me  in  a sense  we  can  discuss 
with  you  the  first  and  the  second  possi- 
bility, but  we  can  hardly  discuss  the  third 
very  much,  because  our  job  is  Ito  deal  with 
the  structure  of  local  government,  and 
if  you  take  it  out  of  local  government 
I do  mot  think  we  can  very  well  pursue  a 
discussion  about  a centrally  appointed 
board.  Of  course  you  can  state  your 
views  if  you  wish  and  give  aniy  additional 
reasons  if  you  think  there  are  advantages 
in  that  course,  and  that  can  be  on  the 
record,  but  I do  not  think  we  shall  ask 
questions  about  that,  because  it  is  outside 

the  compass  of  our  Commission. 1 

qu  ite  understand  that.  There  'is  one  point 
I,  should  like  to  make  on  it,  and  that  is, 
if  you  assume  that  the  counties  and  the 
county  boroughs  are  to  remain  the  local 
planning  authorities,  then  it  matters  a 
great  deal  in  discussing  detail  whether 
you  have  in  min'd  this  strengthening  of 
the  Government  from  the  point  of  view 
of  planning  or  not. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : A11  I said  was  that 
if  you  make  it  an  organ  of  the  central 
government  it  goes  outside  our  scope  ; a 
regional  planning  authority  which  is  a 
piece  of  local  government  is  clearly 
within  our  scope. 

13662.  Mr.  Cadbury : It  could  be  of 
course  either  directly  or  indirectly  elected 
from  local  government,  but  it  is  answer- 
able  to  ithe  town  halil  rather  than  to 

Parliament. We  have,  like  most 

associations  of  /professional  men,  hesita- 
tions about  the  elected  authority,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  paragraph  on  scheme 
D,  we  (have  isaid  'the  creation  of  a separate 
regional  authority,  particularly  if  other 
local  government  functions  are  attached 
to  it,  and  if  It  involves  the  division  of 
counties  as  now  constituted,  would  have 
consequences  which  we  have  cravenly 
said  are  outside  the  scope  of  our  docu- 
ment. But  there  was  very  considerable 
hesitation  at  the  idea  of  having  another 
tier,  that  iis  to  say  an  elected  regional 
authori'ty  to  /which  the  two  tiers  of  local 
government  in  London  would  be  in  some 
degree  responsible. 

13663.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Perhaps  I 
may  put  lit  this  way  and  /then  we  will 
leave  this  particular  point  on  which  I 


can  see  you  have  great  difficulties,  and 
come  to  the  divisions  of  opinion  among 
yourselves.  If  we  are  taking  the  central 
body  as  .an  elected  body,  it  would  be  very 
likely  that  we  should  think  that  there 
are  also,  other  functions  which  would  be 
better  discharged  on  a regional  basis,  in 
order  to  produce  an  authority  which  has 
some  electoral  value.  That  would  not 
in  /any  way  destroy  its  utility  from  your 
point  of  view,  would  it,  if  we  decided 
there  should  be  suoh  a /body,  .there 
should  be  an  elected  body  and  it  should 
not  merely  be  responsible  for  planning 
but  might  be  responsible  for  other  ser- 
vices possibly  not  related  .to  planning  at 

all? From  our  point  of  view  it  would 

improve  its  utility  if  you  decided  to  have 
a regional  elected  authority;  for  the 
reasons  I have  just  quoted  under  scheme 
D we  feel  a divorce  between  the  plan- 
ning functions  and  some  of  the  develop- 
ment functions  of  a large  authority 
would  weaken  the  structure  of  the  local 
authority. 

13664.  Then  it  is  dear  that  practically 
ail  our  suggestions  for  discussion  this 
afternoon  axe  bound  ito  be  on  .a  hypo- 
thetical basis.  May  we  turn  to  the 
functions  of  the  regional  authority — the 
functions  you  propose  to  assign  to  it? 
Are  you  satisfied  that  those  functions 
that  you  assign  to  it  are  those  .that  can 
be  done  by  a regional  authority,  granted 
ithe  present  relationship  of  central  and 
/local  government,  without  impinging  on 
/things  which  would  have  to  be  decided 

as  a matter  of  national  policy? 1 

think  .that  was  the  difficulty  of  .the 
members  of  our  committee  who  felt  that 
much  of  London  government  is  part  of 
national  government,  or  at  least  of 
naitiilonal  interest,  and  that  if  we  are  trying 
to  avo/id  more  problems  such  as  on  the 
small  scale  the  mere  applications  to 
develop,  and  on  the  large  scale  .things 
like  alterations  in  Ithe  pattern  of  employ- 
ment— if,  as  I say,  we  are  trying  to 
simplify  'the  process,  to  save  time,  to 
avoid  the  frictions  that  at  present  occur 
between  the  local  committees,  the  L.C.C. 
diisau/slslions  and  then  (the  government 
discussions,  it  is  very  likely  to  be  a 
Worsening  of  the  situation  if  you  have 
this  regional  authority  which  must  be 
very  big  and  must  cover  a very  large 
area,  to  satisfy  as  well.  The  difference 
between  ithe  kind  of  decision  given 
by  the  regional  authority  and  the  kind 
of  decision  given  by  the  Minister  of 
Transport,  for  example,  does  not  really 
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seem  to  be  a very  real  difference.  They 
are  both  bound  to  be  taken  in  very  much 
the  same  degree  of  public  interest. 

13665.  There  are  a number  of  other 
things  I 'think  you  mentioned  among 
your  functions,,  such  ais  employment 
priority  and  so  on,  which  are  really 
very  much  a matter  of  national  policy 
as  wed  as  regional  policy— the  question 
of  considering  how  _ far  itt  is  desirable 
Ibo  encourage  or  discourage  any  par- 
ticular development  in  the  London  area 
as  compared  with  the  needs  of  the  cdder 
industrial  regions,  and  so  on.  That 
■would  be  bound  to  be  a matter  of 

national  policy. 'It  would,  that  is  our 

difficulty. 

13666.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I should  lilke  a 
little  clariifiicatbn  on  this,  because  it 
seems  to  me  planning  has  become  in 
the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  a normal 
function  of  local  government.  There  is 
a statutory  obligation  on  an  authority 
to  do  certain  things  which  include 
densities,  location  of  industry,  popula- 
tion trends,  and  so  on.  We  as  a Com- 
mission are  very  .conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  problems  in  London  are  very 
(great  indeed,  and  the  success  of  planning 
in  London  is  even  impaired  by  its  very 
elaborate  structure  at  the  present  time  on 
which  you  dwelt  in  some  detail  in  your 
memorandum.  I (think  it  is  pretty 
obvious.  What  we  are  looking  for  is 
the  shoulders  on  to  which  the  statutory 
responsibility  for  the  difficult  things  in 
planning  is  going  to  rest.  On  whom 
will  the  decisions  with  regard  to  location 
of  industry  and  densities  lie,  particularly 
because  in  the  Greater  London  area  you 
have  problems  of  density  in  the  centre 
and  problems  of  density  at  the  perimeter 
which  are  enormously  important,  and  yet 
■under  present  circumstances  you  have 
conflict  of  opinion  and  very  often  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  a solution?  What 
we  as  a Commission  .are  looking  for  is 
the  shoulders  on  Which  this  responsi- 
bility is  going  to  rest ; and  I am  not 
quite  sure  whether  you  _ are  looking  to 
your  Board,  your  regional  authority, 
which  we  must  assume  is  within  the 
demo'craitic  local  government  system, 
whether  you  are  looking  to  that  really 
to  have  the  job  to  do,  to  have  the  major 
planning  responsibility  for  the  whole 
metropolis,  the  Whole  of  Greater 
London,  or  whether  it  will  advise  on 
these  things  and  tell  somebody  else  to 

do  what  they  ought  to  do. 1 think 

as  far  as  I can  go,  Mr.  Cadbury,,  in 


answering  that  question  on  behalf  of 
the  Institute  is  this,  that  we  have  left 
unanswered  the  major  question  which 
you  have  just  put.  We  have  said  that 
we  ithink  the  counity  authorities,  the 
present  planning  authorities  are  com* 
peitiemt  to  deal  only  wiiitih  their  own  areas 
land  matters  delegated  to  them  either  by 
the  Minister  or  another  superior 
authority,  but  that  what  they  cannot  do 
iB  to  look  ait  the  problem  as  a whole, 
because  itihair  (finance  ,iis  ^very  closely 
linked  to  itibeiir  responsibility  and  of 
course  to  the  representation  by  which 
they  are  elected.  Therefore,  to  take  j 
employment,  for  example,  the  County  j 
Planning  Officer  for  Surrey  can  and  dots  | 
discuss  wiiitih  the  London  County  Council  j 
ait  County  Hall  the  situation,  the  move*  ! 
ment  of  employment  from  outer  London  | 
to  inner  London  and  the  movement  of  ; 
residents  .from  iimmer  London  to  outer  • 
London.  The  Kent  Planning  Officer  can  \ 
and  does  do  ithe  same  thing.  But  when  . 
action  is  required,  Surrey  can  only  do  ; 
what  Surrey  is  financed  to  do,  what  the 
council  feels  if  ought  to  do,  and  cannot 
obviously  accept  ia.  bad  ration,  or  an 
insufficient  ration  if  there  are  better 
nations  going  round  the  other  authorities. 

In  other  words,  they  are  <x>nsdous-- 
Ithere  is  no  ill  Wifi  in  this  ait  of  their 
limitations  in  regard  to  the  big  ques-  : 
tions  such  as  the  journey  to  work  and  ; 
so  forth.  The  Institute  has  only  posed 
the  problem  and  said  either  it  must  he  j 
done  by  the  regional  authority,  and  . 
bemuse  .they  have  very  heavy  doubts  j 
— expressed  under  schemes  A,  B and  s 
C— of  the  advisory  machinery  and  of  the  j 
joint  planning  boards,  either  it  must  be 
done  by  a new  authority  or  else  the  local  f 
side  of  their  work  must  be  reinforced,  j 
and  it  can  only  be  reinforced  by  more 
direction  from  Government  acting  over 
a regional  area.  That  does  not  mean  it 
has  got  to  be  necessarily  a new  depart- 
ment of  government  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  but  somebody  must  think  of  the 
problem— statistically  first,  _ secondly  in  | 
actual  practice  and  operation,  of  what  j 
is  happening  to  housing,  and  so  on. 
Finally  and  from  the  financial  aspect 
they  must  think  of  it  as  a region, 
That  is  why  we  called  .it  loosely  a 
regional  authority.  Beyond  that  I 
am  afraid  I cannot  go,  because  we 
have  members  of  the  committee  who  ; 
were  equally  doubtful  about  the  | 
strengthening  of  the  powers  of  central  j. 
government  What  we  were  all  agreed  j 
on  is  this ; there  are  only  two  elective  j 
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mandates  ; one  is  the  local  government, 
the  rates,  and  the  other  is  central 
government,  Parliament ; and  one  has 
got  to  strengthen  both.  In  other  words, 
one  has  goit  to  give  more  clear  decisions 
on  the  big  demographic  matters  to  the 
existing  counties  and  strengthen  their 
powers  of  execution  in  order  to  carry 
them  out,  and  that  of  course  means  you 
may  have  to  have  more  differential 
treatment,  particularly  in  finance,  than 
you  have  with  the  present  block  grant 
system — because  transport,  for  example, 
is  not  affected. 

13667.  You  keep  referring  to  Ithe 
existing  counties.  We  have  had  of 
course  a great  many  patterns  of  govern- 
ment put  before  us,  some  of  them 
breaking  up  the  whole  area  into  a series 
of  equivalents  to  county  boroughs  with 
some  joint  committee,  others  in  which 
you  keep  the  present  counties  or  parts, 
and  so  on,  as  units  of  second-tier  or 
first-tier  authority  ; but  I gather  it  is  no 
part  of  your  evidence  to  give  us  your 
views  as  to  what  pattern  you  would 
recommend.  We  were  discussing  the 
region  at  the  moment,  but  of  course  it 
has  a bearing  on  what  you  have  under- 
neath the  region.  Are  you  envisaging 
the  present  planning  authorities  as  they 

are? 1 think  I am  right  in  saying 

that  the  consensus  view  of  the  Institute 
was  that  the  existing  planning  authorities 
would  remain  as  they  are,  the  nine  in  the 
London  region. 

13668.  Plus  the  City?— The  City  is 
delegated. 

13669.  Nine  and  a quarter,  I think! 

Yes,  nine  and  a quarter.  There 

must  be  some  re-organisation  below  that 
because  of  'the — I hesitate  to  say  in- 
efficiency— the  inadequacy  of  some  of 
the  local  authorities  who  deal  with 
planning  problems,  to  afford  the  kind 
of  staff  who  would  give  them  the  right 
quality  of  advice.  So  I think  the  answer 
:is  that  if  they  got  clearer  policy  deci- 
sions from  above,  and  if  they  have  some 
re-organisation  below,  the  counties,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  London 
county  boroughs  which  we  have  not  in 
fact  examined  in  detail,  would  remain 
roughly  the  same.  In  saying  that  I 
know  our  members  would  wish  to  add 
that  this  is  not  an  attitude  of  leaving 
things  as  thev  are.  They  think  there 
are  many  criticisms  that  can  be  made, 
and  I think  if  you  were  to  take  all  the 
planning  officers  and  put  them  in  a room 


and  let  them  talk  together  informally  on 
the  subject  they  would  all  be  able  to 
outline  defects,  more  even  than  are  con- 
tained in  this  document,  of  planning  ad- 
ministration by  the  counties.  But  they 
would  all  feel  convinced  it  is  wrong  to 
throw  away  the  experience  that  has  been 
evolved  by  those  authorities  over  the 
years,  particularly  since  'the  war,  and  that 
you  should  not  haphazardly  break  the 
pattern  of  existing  local  government,  it 
should  penhaps  be  strengthened.  I am 
afraid  those  are  vague  words. 

13670.  It  makes  an  enormous 
difference  to  our  consideration  of  your 
regional  plan  if  you  envisage  the 
statutory  responsibility  for  planning 
remaining — it  does  not  matter  for  the 
purposes  of  this  discussion  whether  they 
are  exactly  the  same  as  at  present — on 
first-tier  authorities  which  approximate 
to  the  present  counties  and  county 
boroughs  in  the  Greater  London  area. 
Then  it  is  something  beyond  a normal 
statutory  responsibility  for  planning  that 
you  are  talking  about  at  the  regional 
level?  If  on  the  other  hand  you  con- 
sider— and  we  have  had  it  suggested  to 
us— -that  for  planning  the  counties  should 
be  eliminated  as  statutorily  responsible 
bodies,  that  that  responsibility  should  be 
placed  on  a new  body  which  we  will 
call  the  regional  council,  and  that 
Part  III  responsibility  in  some  way 
should  go  down  .to  the  borough  or  some 
new  alignment  of  boroughs,  then  T can 
understand  the  region.  That  is  a clear 
cut  issue.  Then  they  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  making  the  plan  and  creating 
the  development  plan.  But  as  I under- 
stand it  the  responsibility  for  making  the 
development  plan  and  the  quinquennial 
revision  of  the  plan  and  so  on  would 
rest  with  a second  tier  of  authorities  in 

your  submission. A second  tier  above 

the  L.C.C.  level,  you  mean? 

13671.  No,  I am  assuming  now  some 
sort  of  regional  body. You  are  call- 

ing that  the  second  tier? 

13672.  No,  I am  talking  about  the  top 
tier.  You  have  got  three  tiers  as  far 
as  I can  see.  You  are  envisaging  the 
counties  .at  present,  or  something  like 
them,  which  would  still  have  respon- 
sibility for  the  development  plan  and  the 
quinauennial  revisions? Yes. 

13673.  And  then  below  that  you  have 
some  form  of  borough.  So  you  are 
suggesting  a three  tier  form  of  govern- 
ment for  planning  with  the  main 
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responsibility  still  on  the  middle  tier, 

which  is  the  county? 1 think  I am 

correct  in  saying  that  is  the  general 
weight  of  feeling  among  the  planning 
officers. 

13674.  I had  not  appreciated  that 
from  your  evidence.  I thought  you  were 
proposing  a regional  authority  which 
would  be  the  planning  authority,  whether 
it  be  by  schemes  A,  B,  C or  D in  your 
written  submission.  As  I understand  it, 
is  it  a sort  of  super-authority  over  the 
planning  authority?- — It  may  be  if  we 
had  the  advantage  of  more  discussions 
with  yourselves  that  the  alignment  of 
views  on  this  would  have  'turned  out 
something  like  this,  that  those  who  were 
anxious  that  the  present  planning 
authorities  should  remain  as  they  are 
and  continue  the  work  of  producing 
local  plans  would  probably  have  thought 
of  this  regional  authority  as  being  more 
in  the  nature  of  a joint  planning  board, 
because  I am  quite  sure  they  would  feel 
that  to  take  away  the  planning  ex- 
perience of  the  London  County  Council, 
Kent,  Surrey,  Hertfordshire,  Middlesex 
and  so  on,  would  be  a retrograde  step ; 
whereas  those  who  felt  that  there  were 
many  subjects  which  the  county  plan- 
ning authorities  at  the  moment  could 
not  adequately  deal  with  and  should  be 
dealt  with  by  a senior  authority,  they 
were  probably  the  people  who  thought 
that  the  regional  authority  should  in  fact 
be  an  arm  of  central  government.  I 
am  only  assuming  this  because  we  have 
not  thrashed  this  out  to  a final  conclu- 
sion. But  one  thing  I am  certain  of, 
and  that  is,  there  was  general  agreement 
that  it  would  be  a pity  to  disturb  the 
existing  planning  authorities,  and  that  if 
there  were  to  be  a superior  level  of  ad- 
ministration it  should  be  limited  to 
certain  things,  and  it  might  even  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  the  plan- 
ning authorities.  I think  it  was  felt  that 
representation  of  say  two  members  of 
each  county  council  going  up  to  a higher 
authority  had  obvious  weaknesses,  and 
I think  they  are  mentioned  on  page  9 ; 
but  it  may  be  that  that  would  be  the 
sort  of  alignment  of  views  that  would 
take  place. 

13675.  I do  not  want  to  quote  indi- 
vidual cases  because  we  shall  get  argu- 
ing whether  it  is  a good  thing  or  not ; 
but  may  I illustrate — it  is  a purely  hypo- 
thetical illustration — the  sort  of  problem 
that  might  be  of  regional  significance. 


There  is  a high  density  at  the  centre  and 
a relatively  low  density  at  the  perimeter. 
The  planning  authorities  are  different  for 
the  centre  and  perimeter  of  the  area  in  | 
which  we  are  concerned.  It  might  well 
be  that  policy  would  direct  that  the  | 
density  of  the  perimeter  should  be  in*  [ 
creased  rather  than  a greatly  increased  | 
density  at  the  centre,  and  you  might  quite 
obviously — I think  it  is  pretty  certain 
you  would — get  the  opposition  to  that 
sort  of  policy  being  carried  out,  even 
though  it  could  be  shown  that  regionally 
it  was  a sound  procedure.  I assumed  I 
that  the  central  regional  planning  autho- 
rity that  you  envisage — and  I think  a 
great  many  people  envisage  as  necessary 
— would  take  those  considerations  into 
account  and  would  make  a decision,  not 
merely  the  sum  of  a few  people  repre- 
senting the  different  areas  horse-trading 
it  out  amongst  themselves.  I have  only 
used  the  subject  of  densities  purely  as 
an  illustration.  What  we  want  guidance  1 
on  is  how  a regional  authority  can  really  1 
tackle  a difficult  problem  of  that  sort  I 
and  see  that  the  best  decisions  are  made  : 
and  carried  out  for  the  good  of  the 

whole. 1 suppose  there  are,  in  the 

Institute’s  submission,  the  two  alterna- 
tives. One  alternative  depends  on  an 
accentuation  of  the  differences  between  ( 
local  government  responsible  to  a local  ; 
electorate,  and  central  government 
responsible  to  Parliament ; and  that  if  | 
you  get  a question  such  as  you  posed 
about  differing  densities,  it  would  be 
accepted  by  the  local  planning  autho- 
rities that  this  was  national  policy,  even 
if  that  national  policy  applied  only  to 
London,  because  I think  the  planning  § 
officers  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  j 
there  are  essential  differences  between  \ 
London  and  other  regions,  that  here  you  f 
are  dealing  with  something  that  is  ; 
central,  one  is  dealing  with  almost  the  ; 
heart  of  the  country ; and,  to  take  one 
example,  the  way  to  get  to  London  and  | 
through  London  >is  different  from  the  way  | 
you  get  from  one  other  conurbation  to  J 
any  other  conurbation  in  the  country,  j 
In  other  words,  there  are  differences 
which  would  I think  reconcile  them  to 
national  direction  on  a regional  geo- 
graphical basis.  The  other  alternative  j 
seems  to  lie  on  sweet  reasonableness  ■ 
among  the  authorities  that  they  would  ? 
say,  well,  let  us  have  the  kind  of  plan-  j 
ning  board,  or  alternatively  even  a plan-  j 
mine  board  for  certain  things  and  lj 
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advisory  machinery  for  others,  which 
would  rely  on  the  problems  themselves 
being  so  acute  that  the  planning  autho- 
rities would  be  able  to  argue  it  out  and 
agree  on  differences  of  treatment  as 
between  one  part  of  the  region  and 
another.  I am  not  going  to  give  my  own 
views  on  this  at  the  moment,  but  I think 
those  two  views  are  strongly  represented 
in  the  Institute. 

13676.  Have  those  members  of  your 
Institute  who  believe  that  this  thing  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  local  government, 
and  therefore  feel  that  it  becomes  a 
national  problem,  considered  the  objec- 
tion which  has  been  put  to  us  very  forc- 
ibly. Everyone  I think  acoepbs  the 
Minister  has  the  final  say,  Parliament  has 
the  final  say,  but  it  is  difficult  for  him 
to  be  both  the  advocate  and  the  judge. 
It  destroys  his  judicial  qualities  if  he 
has  also  got  to  come  forward  with  the 
schemes  himself,  or  the  department  for 
which  he  is  responsible.  That  is  the  usual 
objection  which  is  brought  against  say- 
ing that  this  is  national  policy.  Have 
the  members  of  your  Institute  who  take 
that  view  had  that  point  before  them? 

That  objection  was  advanced  by 

members  of  the  Institute.  The  reply  was 
—and  as  I say  it  was  not  thoroughly 
threshed  out  to  a conclusion — that  it  is 
at  least  a curiosity  at  the  moment  that 
the  Minister  can  be  advocate  and  judge 
in  planning  matters.  If  it  is  found  that 
that  has  become  so  curious  that  it  i,s  in 
fact  (intolerable  in  this  new  state  of 
affairs,  that  it  is  not  necessarily  the  Minis- 
ter of  Housing  and  Local  Government 
who  might  in  fact  be  at  the  head  of  the 
executive  regional  arm  of  central  govern- 
ment. The  objection  was  certainly 
made,  and  I cannot  pretend  to  say  it 
was  absolutely  met.  In  other  words,  we 
discussed  the  difficulty,  but  we  did  not 
agree  .on  a solution. 

13677.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I think  it 
anight  help  me,  and  I hope  my  colleagues 
as  well,  :if  from  your  evidence  we  went 
over  the  kinds  of  things  which  you  were 
contemplating  ithe  regional  authority 
should  do.  Wihat  I have  in  mind  is  this  ; 
they  seem  to  divide  themselves  into'  cer- 
tain .parts.  First,  those  which  are  matters 
of  survey  and  research,  which  presum- 
ably would  be  continuous.  There  are 
secondly  whatever  functions  you  may 
assign  to  the  regional  authority  in  rela- 
tion to  planning  and  periodical  review, 
and  there  .are  thirdly  what  might  be 


called  executive  functions.  So  far  as 
survey  and  research  is  concerned,  we 
are  .assuming,  although  you  are  not,  that 
this  is  a regional  board  within  local 
government.  So  far  as  survey  and  re- 
search are  concerned,  if  the  local  autho- 
rities wish  to  band  themselves  together 
for  this  purpose  and  have  continuous 
survey  -and  research  .there  is  nobody  to 
stop  them.  That  is  not  really  a matter 
of  controversy.  If  it  is  agreed  the  object 
is  a good  one,  then  ithey  can  establish 
regional  boards  which  can  do  it,  and  it 
is  something  which  could  be  done  con- 
tinuously I suppose.  What  I wanted  to 
■know  was  how  you  propose  to  utilise 
the  results  of  this  survey  and  research? 
Would  it  be  the  idea  that  from  time  to 
time  the  regional  authority  would 
publish  reports  on  particular  .aspects  of 
their  work  which  would  be  made  avail- 
able both  to  the  Minister,  perhaps  to 
whatever  local  authorities  there  are 
within  the  region,  and  to  the  general 
public?  Is  the  idea  that  you  would  be 
constantly  studying  .and  informing  .people 

of  developments? That  was  the  idea. 

It  was  taken  from  the  Clement  Davies 
report,  and  it  was  thought  to  be  opera- 
tive for  .any  one  of  these  four  sugges- 
tions, because  we  thought  planning  sur- 
vey and  research  oouild  be  done  under 
the  advisory  committee,  it  could  be  done 
by  a joint  planning  'board  or  a regional 
authority  as  the  local  government  autho- 
rity. iWe  certainly  considered  that  one 
of  the  most  important  things  it  would 
have  to  measure  and  continually  publish 
is  movement  within  the  region,  that  is 
really  the  biggest  point;  so  that  the 
ordinary  decisions  taken  >by  local  autbo- 
T.ilties  on  an  application  whether  to 
build  an  office  building  here  or  to  allow 
an  increase  of  density  there  or  to  pre- 
serve ian  open  space  could  at  least  be 
more  oo-ns,istcnt  than  they  have  been  an 
the  past.  We  have  examined  a number 
of  decisions  taken  by  individual  local 
authorities,  and  it  .is  the  lack  of  con- 
sistency which  is  so  striking. 


13678  Is  it  possible  there  would  be 
:wo  kinds  of  publication?  One  might  be 
purely  fact-finding,  to  see  how  particular 
hings  in  ’the  region  have  developed  in 
he  last  few  years,  ’and  the  other  might 
3e  fact-finding  and  analysis  of  a 
aro'blem,  with  the  appropriate  facts  ac- 
companied by  some  expression  of 
opinion  by  the  regional  authority  that 
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something  needed  -to  be  -done?  That 
is  almost  taking  'the  first  item,  planning 
survey  and  research,  and  bringing  it  into 
this  question  of  programming  and 
priorities.  It  is  very  nearly  suggesting  a 
method  of  dealing  with  it— not  an  execu- 
tive thing,  'but  in  fact  going  a little 
further  than  mere  fact-finding. 

13679.  I wanted  to  go  a stage  further 
and  say  are  there  some  ‘things  of  that 
kind  on  programmes,  'priorities  and  so 
on,  on  which  you  think  the  regional 
authority  should  not  only  have  the 
power  to  recommend  in  the  light  of  its 
experience,  what  -it  reports  >amd  so  on, 
but  should  have  executive  powers  for 
putting  that  into  action  vis-h-vis  other 
authorities  concerned  with  planning  in 
the  region?  Do  you  contemplate  they 
should  be  able  to  give  what  you  might 
politely  call  suggestions,  but  would 

amount  to  directions? That  would  be 

the  ease  if  you  had  a regional  autho- 
rity. If  you  had  a joint  board  or  joint 
advisory  committee  it  would  not  operate. 

13680.  Do  you  think  of  this  as  being 
a -research  body,  advisory,  or  do  you 
contemplate  in  effect  it  should  be  able 
to  say  to  those  other  -planning  bodies 
that  these  are  certain  things  which  you 
must  do  in  your  position  as  planning 

authority? 1 think  it  follows  ithat  if 

yo-u  have  an  elected  regional  authority 
that  is  what  it  would  have  to  do.  The 
research  body  would  be  more  than  fact- 
finding and  would  in  fact  model  the 
directions. 

13681.  And  on  some  of  these  things, 
such  as  -the  distribution  of  population 
and  allocation  of  industry,  I assume  the 
regional  authority  would  in  some  way 
have  to  find  o-ut  from  the  Government 
what  is  national  policy  as  between  one 
part  of  the  country  and  -another,  and  to 
some  extent  it  would  have  to  find  out 
what  were  -the  Emits  within  which  it 
could  operate  as  the  London  Regional 
authority.  Having  found  out  what  the 
size  of  the  oake  for  .the  whole  area  was 
to  be,  it  comes  down  -to  dividing  it 
between  the  different  parts.  Would  you 
think  then  the  regional  board  should  be 
the  body  -which  would  be  able  to  say  to 
any  area  in  Greater  London  as  a whole, 
we  are  now  going  to  tell  you  what  you 
should  do  even  though  it  is  within  your 

own  area? 1 think  it  stands  -to  reason 

they  wo-uld  have  to,  because  iit  is  one 
of  the  complications  of  having  this  addi- 
tional tier  that  they  would  have  to  present 


the  case  to  Government  for  any  special 
treatment  in  -the  region  as  a whole,  and 
then  t-hey  would  have  -to  see  that  -there 
was  not  any  direct  conflict  between  what 
is  accepted  Government  policy  and  what 
is  local  government  practice,  so  that  they 
would  -have  to,  I think.  In  fact  it  would 
beoome  whait  Mr.  Cadbury  was  refer- 
ring to ; taking  the  place  in  all  such 
matters  of  the  county  planning  authority. 

13682.  The  regional  authority  would 
receive  the  cake  of  the  -appropriate  size 
for  the  London  region,  and  it  would  slice 

i-t  into-  parts  for  the  regions? -I  think 

that  is  what  would  happen. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : I think  that  is  what 
emerges  from  your  evidence,  -but  I wanted 
to  -be  clear. 

13683.  Mr.  Cadbury.  Co-uld  I raise  a 
question  which  -bears  on  this  regional 
-problem?  We  have  received  a good  deal 
of  evidence  which  suggests  that  most 
local  authorities — 1 think  it  goes  for  the 
counities  as  well  as  the  -boroughs — have 
great  confidence  in  -the  Greater  London 
plan  to  which  we  attach  -the  name 
Abercrombie.  The  Abercrombie  plan 
has  -been  written  into  the  whole  pattern 
of  Greater  (London,  and  X think  a good 
many  people  rather  assume  that,  the  plan 
having  been  made,  -there  is  not  very  much 
to  do  other  -than  minor  variations,  If 
that  was  so  a lot  of  the  discussion  we 
are  having  -might  not  raise  sudh  difficult 
issues.  I should  -be  interested  to  know 
whether  your  Institute  has  a view  on  the 
degree  -of  change  and  new  thinking  and 
new  decisions  which  are  bound  to  take 
place  no-w  that  it  is  getting  on  for  twenty 
years  since  the  work  on  that  plan  was 
done,  and  whether  there  are  -a  lot  of 
major  matters  which  will  h-ave  to  be 
settled  a-t  some  level  and  which  affect 

the  region, 1 think  it  would  'be  true  to 

say  -the  Institute  members  have  more 
advanced  views  on  this  than  the 
authorities  which  some  of  -them  represent. 
That  is  -bound  -to-  he  so.  They  are  a 
society  which  discusses  the  -theory  of 
this  subject,  and  very  often  they  have 
advanced  reasons  which  mean  a depart- 
ure from  the  accepted  policy  of  the 
Abercrombie  'Report.  In  1956  the 
Institute  did,  as  you  know,  set  up  a com- 
mittee to  consider  how  far  the  Greater 
London  plan  was  -adequate  still,  and 
again  the  report  of  that  committee  was 
only  a consensus  of  opinions.  I think  it 
was  more  important  for  what  it  implied 
than  for  what  it  actually  said,  -because 
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no  planning  officer  will  obviously  wish  to 
present  the  work  of  his  or  her  authority 
in  an  unfavourable  light.  I do  not  think 
there  is  any  sense  in  beating  .about  the 
bush.  Planning  officers  are  more  ad- 
vanced in  their  criticisms  than  their 
•authority  can  conceivably  be.  Having 
made  this  assessment  in  paragraph  9 
here,  it  was  found  there  was  still  no  truly 
regional  co-ordination  of  development  in 
Greater  London  whatsoever.  It  will  not 
surprise  you  If  I say  that  from  time  to 
time  on  matters  like  roads,  the  Green 
Belt,  on  distribution  of  industry  policy 
and  so  on,  there  has  been  considerable 
criticism  voiced  by  members  of  the  In- 
stitute about  not  only  the  Abercrombie 
plan  but  the  findings  of  the  Barlow 
Commission.  It  is  quite  dear  to  us, 
if  I may  use  this  word  collectively  for  the 
moment,  that  .employment  for  instance, 
rather  than  only  industrial  employment, 
•has  become  since  the  war  the  major  sign- 
post as  to  what  is  happening  in  the  region. 
They  are  realising  that  the  Green  Belt  in 
London  is  very  much  more  a series  of 
linked  open  spaces  within  the  urban 
pattern  .than  a bolt  liter-ally  dividing  town 
from  country,  as  it  .might  do  for  other 
authorities.  They  -have  wondered  whether 
the  -density  proposals  were  really 
adequate  to  deal  with  .the  type  of  in- 
crease in  the  journeys  ito-  work  in  the 
London  region.  I think  if  I thought 
about  it  I should  find  at  least  a dozen 
points  of  quite  serious  criticism  of  .the 
Abercrombie  .plan  a-nd  of  the  Govern- 
ment policy  which  was  based  on  it.  I 
think  they  feel  that  it  has  been  distinctly 
valuable  as  experience,  that  the  procedure 
of  taking  what  Abercrombie  called  a 
look  at  London  as  a whole  every  now 
and  then  is  one  which  must  be  repeated  ; 
but  I do  not  think  they  would  accept, 
although  their  authorities  might  accept, 
the  findings  and  the  details  of  that  policy, 
a-nd  I think  Where  is  getting  to  be  more 
and  more  evidence  of  that. 

13684.  Having  read  the  Institute’s  re- 
port on  planning  in  the  London  region 
I rather  expeoted  that  reply.  The  work 
of  Sir  Patrick  Abercrombie  was  very 
brilliant  but  that  was  twenty  years  ago 
and  a great  deal  has  to  be  done  to  meet 
the  changing  conditions.  Some  other 
people  have  suggested  to  us  that  this 
is  a thing  which  one  mind  or  head  of 
a group  should  look  at,  and  that  the 
Government  should  call  upon  another 
Abercrombie,  or  someone  equivalent,  to 
make  a revision  of  the  Greater  London 


plan.  That  has  been  put  forward  to  us 
as  a practical  step.  Of  course  it  still 
does  not  get  away  from  the  obvious 
question : are  you  to  put  teeth  into  what 
is  recommended  if  you  do  it  that  way? 
But  I should  be  interested  to  know 
whether,  arising  out  of  the  work  which 
your  Institute  has  done  on  the  study  of 
changing  conditions,  whether  you  have 
considered  whether  a new  plan  for 
London  is  called  for  on  the  lines  of  the 

Greater  London  plan? 1 do  not  know 

whether  I can  answer  that  adequately. 
I think  the  general  view  would  be  that 
this  new  look  at  London  is  urgently 
needed,  but  I think  people  feel  that  the 
idea  of  bringing  someone  in  from  the 
outside  to  take  a bird’s  eye  view — or 
what  you  may  call  a synoptic  view — 
of  the  whole  problem  and  thereby 
making  his  report  advisory — which  he 
must  do,  because  he  is  a man  without 
responsibility  for  the  execution  of  his 
ideas — is  probably  not  adequate  for  the 
present  situation.  I think  most  of  our 
members  would  feel  that  we  want  to  go 
further  than  the  Abercrombie  method 
next  time,  that  in  fact  we  want  to  give 
the  responsibility  of  taking  this  synoptic 
view  to  someone  who  will  also  be  in- 
volved in  the  machinery  for  carrying  it 
out.  That  might  be  done,  as  has  been 
done  in  the  United  States  for  instance, 
by  having  an  attached  secretariat  which 
would  correspond  to  Abercrombie’s 
group,  and  make  its  report  to  its  ad- 
ministrative chief ; but  it  might  be  done 
in  other  ways,  and  I would  not  like  to 
speculate  on  the  best  method,  because 
I do  not  thiink  I am  competent. 

13685.  I suppose  it  is  fair  to  say  since 
Abercrombie  made  his  report  the  whole 
present  structure  of  planning  has  been 
set  up? — —That  is  so ; he  was  really  a 
pioneer  in  the  old  advisory  reports  which 
he  used  to  do  for  counties  in  the  nine- 
teen-twenties, and  equally  in  the  Greater 
London  plan,  where  the  new  t-own  con- 
cept alone,  was  an  instance  where  he  was 
breaking  quite  new  ground  in  planning 
reports,  and  I do  not  think  anyone  m 
the  Institute  would  detract  for  a moment 
from  the  value  of  those. 

13686.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I suppose 
it  would  be  possible,  assuming  this  was 
a responsibility  which  rested  on  the 
regional  planning  authority,  for  them  to 
say,  as  a method  of  discharging  the  first 
part  of  our  responsibility,  we  will 
appoint  somebody  to  make  a report  to 
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us  on  what  needs  to  be  done.  We  shall 
then  in  our  executive  authority  consider 
how  much  of  this  we  can  do  within 
the  powers  available  to  us  and  how 
much  We  have  to  seek  Government 
authority  to  do,  because  it  is  not  within 
our  powers  at  the  present  time.  That 
would  be  a possible  piece  of  machinery 
if  you  thought  it  was  a good  thing,  if 
you  thought  the  making  of  a survey  and 

plan  was  really  a one-man  job. 1 do 

not  know  whether  it  is  a one-man  job. 
Do  you  mean  with  one  person  directing 
toe  making  of  the  survey  and  the 
proposals? 

13687.  Yes.  I was  only  saying  it  was 
a possible  piece  of  machinery.  The 
alternative  is  the  regional  authority  itself 
which  takes  the  responsibility  for  doing 
this. So  far  as  the  Institute  is  con- 

cerned, I think  they  would  agree  that 
there  is  great  value  in  having  some  de- 
tachment in  the  view  that  is  taken,  even 
if  afterwards  it  is  amended  for  adminis- 
trative or  financial  reasons  by  the 
authority  itself, 

13688.  Mr.  Cadbury.  Do  you  think 

the  job  itself  is  urgent? 1 think  it  is 

urgent.  It  seems  odd  one  should  say 
this,  as  the  Greater  London  plan  was 
published  after  all  in  1944,  only  15  years 
ago.  But  the  situation  has  been  much 
accelerated,  particularly  in  traffic,  and 
I think  it  is  urgent  for  traffic  reasons 
alone,  because  the  Abercrombie  pro- 
posals for  traffic  were  quite  obviously 
not  the  most  advanced  part  of  his 
thinking. 

13689.  This  leads  me  to  the  next  ques- 
tion, which  has  a bearing  on  the  size 
of  the  region.  Clearly  the  Royal  Com- 
niission  has  been  given  an  area  which 
is  the  built-up  area  and  roughly  up  to 
about  half  way  through  the  Green  Belt. 
Some  of  the  points  which  you  made 
earlier  referred  to  the  region  and  to  the 
fact  of  which  some  of  us  are  very  con- 
scious, that  if  you  take  the  whole  of  the 
south-east  region,  practically  all  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Barlow  Report 
for  dispersal  seem  to  have  broken  down. 
Is  it  your  view  that  the  region  of  the 
Royal  Commission  in  itself  is  an  im- 
practicably small  area  for  this  regional 
plan?  I ithink  that  would  be  our 
view,  Sir.  I think  the  Institute  feel  this 
is  in  fact  too  small  a region  for  planning 
purposes. 


13690.  Sir  John  Wrigley : What  are  the 
main  reasons  which  make  you  think  that 
a proper  job  cannot  be  made  unless  we 
take  a much  wider  region? — —One  is 
that  the  real  boundaries  are  changing 
very  quickly  at  the  present  time.  Your 
region  is  roughly  to  die  middle  of  the 
Green  Belt.  In  fact  the  little  map  which 
we  drew  for  you  at  the  back  of  our 
evidence  shows  the  Green  Belt  in  shaded 
lines  and  your  boundary  as  the  green  and 
the  yellow  lines  lying  fairly  centrally 
within  it.  In  most  conurbations  the 
jump  from  the  conurbation  over  the 
Green  Belt  is  a jump  into  “ foreign " 
country,  but  in  London  the  jump  is  still 
really  into  the  orbit  of  London.  Ex- 
change of  workers  and  residents  is  now 
taking  place  more  and  more  over  that 
Green  Belt.  The  fact  is  that  although 
the  population  in  the  whole  region  has 
not  really  changed  very  much — I think 
it  has  only  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
4 per  cent,  whereas  the  national  increase 
is  greater,  the  distribution  of  that  popu- 
lation within  the  region  has  changed 
enormously  in  quite  recent  times ; and 
we  have  been  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
the  journey  to  work  to  central  London 
has  on  the  whole  become  longer  and 
therefore  more  costly ; and  that  the 
attractive  power  of  central  London,  the 
big  administrative  centre,  is  far  greater 
than  most  people  imagined  I think  al 
the  end  of  the  war  when  the  idea  of  dis- 
persal was  paid  lip  service  to  by  a great 
many  private  institutions  as  well  as  by 
Government  Departments  and  others. 
Therefore  we  feel  doubtful  of  the  pro- 
position that  you  could  get  rid  of  some 
of  your  planning  difficulties  by  draw.ing 
a line  which  is  not  wide  enough  to  cover 
the  whole  of  the  market — the  import- 
export  problem. 

13691.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a prob- 
lem here.  I recognise  that  the  London 
commuter  is  moving  further  and  further 
out.  Nevertheless,  in  the  more  remote 
districts  although  there  would  still  be  a 
number  of  commuters,  that  number  is 
much  smaller  than  it  is  in  the  nearer  dis- 
tricts where  they  provide  the  majority  of 
the  population  ; and  eventually  you  come 
to  places  which  to  the  ordinary  person 
and  to  the  ordinary  inhabitant  of  the  dis- 
trict would  appear  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  London  at  all,  yet  they  would 
still  include  a number  of  London  com- 
muters. Is  it  really  right  therefore  that 
you  have  got  to  include  those  places  in 
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the.  area  as  a part  of  the  London  problem 
and  <to  have  their  planning  issues  deter- 
mined by  a body  which  is  predominantly 
planning  for  the  London  area,  when  the 
great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  have  no 
consciousness  that  they  are  any  part  of 
London  at  all?  There  must  come  a time 
when  the  influence  of  the  commuters 

fades  out. 1 see  your  point,  Sir  John. 

You  are  saying  really  that  so  far  as  lan- 
guage is  concerned  you  could  keep  that 
a local  problem ; in  other  words,  you 
have  the  big  region  and  then  you  have 
other  local  authorities  outside.  The  diffi- 
culty I think  is  the  raiding  parties — 
how  would  you  bring  in  new  towns  for 
the  London  County  Council? 

13692.  That  is  a point  I was  going  to 
put  to  you — this  problem  of  overspill 
which  you  might  well  think  is  some- 
thing which  could  be  dealt  with  for  the 
London  region  as  a whole — you  would 

say  so? 1 think  I would.  I am  not 

quite  sure  I am  on  solid  ground  here 
as  far  as  the  Institute  is  concerned,  be- 
cause I cannot  recollect  this  particular 
problem  'being  discussed  in  detail,  but  I 
would  think  that. 

13693.  This  London  overspill  is  in  fact 
taking  place  a very  considerable  distance 
from  London. Yes,  even  to  Hook. 

13694.  For  instance  you  have  the  ex- 
pansion of  Swindon  ; a number  of  Lon- 
doners go  there  and  in  due  course  they 
become  much  more  inhabitants  of  Swin- 
don than  they  are  of  London.  Then  you 
have  Hook  ; but  you  would  not  really 
think  that  part  of  a predominantly  rural 
county  such  as  Hampshire  should  be 
dealt  with  by  a London  regional  plan. 
That  is  a case. They  are  not  com- 

muting from  Swindon  to  London. 

13695.  If  the  London  County  Council 

went  out  to  a place  in  Hampshire. 

I did  mention  Book,  but  I have  just 
realised  that  is  not  a good  example,  be- 
cause I do  not  think  they  would  be 
commuting  from  Hook. 

13696.  That  is  what  I assumed  ; but  is 
it  not  likely  now  that  any  place  to  which 
the  overspill  of  Greater  London  goes 
will,  because  of  shortage  of  land  gener- 
ally and  for  general  planning  questions, 
be  in  future  at  such  a distance  from  Lon- 
don that  commuting,  although  not 
imppssi'ble,  will  become  impracticable, 
and  that  it  will  have  to  be  a complete 
movement  of  industry  as  well  as  hous- 
ing?— —Surely  there  have  been  such 


movements.  You  have  the  new  town 
of  Crawley,  which  is  midway  between 
Brighton  and  London. 

13697.  I thought  again  the  criticism 
made  by  planners  of  new  towns  was  that 
they  were  not  far  enough  from  London? 

That  is  true,  but- they  are  in  the  orbit 

of  London,  the  eight  that  exist,  and  you 
have  commuting  from  Crawley  to 
London. 

13698.  So  far  as  I know,  none  of  the 
places  which  are  really  being  seriously 
considered  by  the  .London  County 
Council  ait  the  present  .time  are  as  near 
to  London  as  (that. 1 agree. 

13699.  So  one  .might  assume  they  are 
places  from  which  commuting  will  be, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  impossible? 

Yes,  I accept  that.  I took  a bad 

example  there. 

13700.  Is  your  line  'that  if  they  ceast 
'to  be  commutors,  or  there  are  only  a 
few  commutors,  then  they  belong  to  .the 

area  in  which  they  will  be? Yes,  that 

would  ;be  my  view,  except  that,  as  I say, 
more  and  more  commutors  are  being 
absorbed  every  year. 

13701.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Of  course  the 
position,  becomes  absurd.  With  the  new 
motorway  Bletchley  becomes  a commut- 
ing centre  for  Birmingham  and  the  north, 
and  if  we  get  an  east-west  motorway 
the  undergraduates  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge are  also  likely  to  live  there! 

Buit  ‘that  is  only  in  .the  sense  that  some 
people  even  in  Birmingham  prefer  to 
shop  for  certain  things  in  London.  I 
would  not  have  called  them  commutors. 

13702.  But  by  American  standards 
Bletchley  is  as  near  to  London  as  Rick- 

manswort'h  was  a generation  ago. 

Yes. 

13703.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  I think  your 
main  case  is  that  the  actual  commuting 
population  .on  quite  a large  scale  does 
extend  further  .than  our  region  and 
further  thlan  the  far  side  of  the  green 
•bellt,  and  'that  theref  ore  the  true  influence 
of  London,  however  it  may  be  defined, 
is  rather  domiinanit  on  an  area  further 

out  than  we  have  been  given? That  is 

better  put  than  I put  it,  if  you  will  add 
the  phrase  Mr.  Cadbury  used,  that  that 
orbit  as  widening  rather  rapidly. 

13704.  On  the  other  hand  we  are 
'bound  to  say  this  is  the  area  we  have 
been  given  and  we  must  make  the  best 
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jolb  we  can  of  this.  There  are  tiwo  par- 
ticular things  I would  like  to  ask  you 
about  particular  services.  The  road  plan 
is  mentioned  in  your  Appendix  A on 
page  2,  and  it  says  a plan  has  been  made, 
but  it  is  not  complete,  and  a programme 
of  road  development  is  urgently  needed. 
What  I wanted  to  ask  you  is  this:  I am 
assuming  you  have  a regional  planning 
authority  which  would  in  some  way  or 
another  have  an  important  factor  in 
determining  what  are  the  new  main  roads 
or  main  improvements  of  roads  ithsut  need 
to  be  made.  But  is  this  a thing  where 
you  contemplate  that  the  regional  plan- 
ning authority  should  prescribe  some- 
thing, the  work  to  he  carried  out  exclu- 
sively by  somebody  else,  or  that  it  should 
both  prescribe  and  do,  i.e.  should  it  be 
a roadmaking  authority  as  well  or  should 
it  only  be  in  a position  to  say:  “This 
needs  to  be  done  ”?  You  are  quite  con- 
tent that  another  highway  authority, 
country  or  borough  or  whatever  it  is, 

should  do  it? -I  think  the  Institute’s 

view  would  be  ithe  latter,  namely  that  it 
would  prescribe  the  programme,  knowing 
very  well  that  there  was  a limit  on 
expenditure  over  any  financial  period  and 
that  it  was  very  important  to  determine 
what  was  of  most  value  to  the  region. 
That  would  be  their  function,  whereas 
the  execution  of  the  road  would  in  fact 
be  handed  over  to  the  road  authorities. 

13705.  You  would  again  find  out  in 
some  way  or  another  that  so  much  money 
was  available  for  highway  expenditure 
in  the  London  region.  You  would  then 
say:  “ Our  priorities  are  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 ”, 
and  say  to  1,  2,  3:  “You  get  on  with 
it  ”,  and  to  4,  5,  6 : “ You  get  ready  for 

next  year.” 1 think  that  would  be  the 

majority  opinion. 

13706.  Mr.  Cadbury : Of  course  the 
financial  implications  of  that  reply  might 
'be  a bit  awkward,  because  the  priority 
which  is  good  for  the  region  might  finan- 
cially fall  rather  heavily  on  an  authority 
wiiithin  the  region  who  would  not  diem- 
selves  benefit  greatly  by  the  road  develop- 
ment.  You  are  thinking  of  contribu- 

tion by  authorities  out  of  proportion  to 
the  value  they  get  from  the  road? 

13707.  Yes,  we  keep  coming  back  to 
this  business  as  to  who  is  the  planning 
authority,  but  I can  conceive  that  some 
of  the  priority  which  would  be  given  to 
roads  in  the  region  might  have  very  little 
value  to  the  particular  areas  in  which 


that  priority  was  executed,  because  traffic  f 
is  something  which  starts  beyond  and 
finishes  beyond  the  region  itself. -Yes, 

13708.  The  authority  that  says  “We  ; 
will  execute  the  Cromwell  Road— -it  is  I 
two  authorities,  the  L.C.C.  and  Middle- 
sex C.C. — with  a lot  of  grant,  I think 
100  per  cent,  grant  in  Middlesex  and 
75  per  cent,  inside  London,  they  are  both 
big  enough  to  take  that  sort  of  indi-  | 
vidual  point  in  their  stride,  but  I can  I 
see  in  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years  that  I 
the  authority  that  has  got  to  carry  it  out 
might  find  the  burden  very  substantial. 
Yes. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Is  it  not  likely  on  f 
the  other  hand  that  most  of  the  things  \ 
which  are  really  top  priority  would  be 
high-granted  operations? 

Mr.  Cadbury : I was  going  to  ask  a 
simple  question  on  that. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : You  come  to  the 
point  this  is  one  of  the  eggs  you  break 
in  making  the  omelette. 

13709.  Mr.  Cadbury : Inside  the 

county  there  are  no  trunk  roads,  out- 1 
side  the  county  there  are  trunk  roads 
I do  not  know  if  your  Institute  has  a 
view  on  that,  but  it  is  one  of  the  things 
that  makes  planning  very  difficult. — 
There  are  two  points  there.  The  first 
is  outlined  in  the  middle  of  page  9, 
where  we  state  that  it  would  be^  necessary 
to  have  additional  financial  assistance.  In 
other  words,  we  were  discussing  a plan-  ; 
ning  board  here,  but  the  principle  is  the  j 
same.  If  in  fact  you  have  a road  which  \ 
is  of  less  benefit  to  some  of  the  areas  | 
through  which  it  runs  than  to  others,  j 
there  is  obviously  going  to  be  grumbling  | 
about  the  allocation  of  cost,  and  that  is  1 
why  we  said  here  that  the  running  ex-  1 
penses  should  be  provided  by  the  con-  j 
stituent  authorities  but  it  would  bencces-  [ 
sary  for  additional  financial  assistance  | 
to  be  available  to  enable  it  to  achieve 
satisfactory  development.  We  were 
thinking  very  much  of  making  the  case 
to  the  Minister  of  Transport  for  this 
additional  assistance.  The  second  point 
is  we  discussed  the  question  of  taking 
the  initiative.  One  of  our  members 
pointed  out  the  correspondence  which 
occurred  over  the  Narrow  Street  bridge 
in  Stepney — you  may  have  copies  of  it 
in  the  files — where  everybody  was  will- 
ing but  the  Stepney  Borough  did  not 
benefit  from  the  widening  of  this  bridge 
into  the  Regent’s  Canal,  so  they  were  not  f 
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going  to  initiate  it.  The  L.C.C.  were 
willing  to  but  could  not  take  initiating 
action,  so  nothing  was  done  until  the 
President  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  wrote  a letter  and  said  “ Why 
cannot  something  which  is  in  the  general 
interest  be  done?  ” and  finally  it  was 
done,  but  it  seemed  to  be  an  enormous 
operation  to  crack  this  very  small  nut. 
We  feel  ifhat  this  is  a question  of  differ- 
ential contribution  over  the  whole  region, 
and  there  is  also  the  question  of  having 
someone  who  is  going  to  initiate  the  pro- 
posals and  think  about  them  in  the  first 
instance. 

13710.  That  is  why  I felt  your  regional 
planning  authority  could  not  ignore  the 
financial  consequences  of  its  plans ; 
otherwise  you  will  have  Stepney  Bridges 

all  over  the  place. No,  it  cannot.  I 

think  we  should  take  that  point. 

1371 1.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I suppose 
the  machinery  which  you  would  like 
would  be  that  the  regional  planning 
board  should  say  what  are  the  roads 
that  need  to  be  made  and  the  executive 
work  could  as  a matter  of  a practical 
job  be  done  by  somebody  else,  a 
borough  or  a county,  but  there  must  be 
an  understanding  that  the  money  which 
is  spent  on  highway  improvements  is  in 
accordance  with  the  .priorities  which  have 
been  determined  by  the  regional  plan, 
and  there  would  be  an  obligation  on  the 
highway  authority  to  carry  out  works 
which  were  regarded  as  of  great  priority, 
provided  they  got  the  appropriate  amount 
of  grant  and  loan  sanctions  for  it.  That 
is  what  you  would  like  as  a matter  of 

planning,  is  it  not? Yes,  that  is  what 

we  would  like. 

13712.  How  far  it  is  practicable  is 

another  matter. Yes.  I think  we  are 

conscious  of  the  difficulties,  and  particu- 
larly delays  because  all  of  us  know  from 
experience  that  the  more  you  can  put 
of  responsibility,  areas,  boundaries  and 
finance  into  one  group,  the  quicker  the 
job  goes  through. 

13713.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I just  wanted  to 
ask  whether  your  Institute  had  been  con- 
sulted by  the  Nugent  Committee. 1 

think  I am  right  in  saying  we  were  not. 

13714.  You  have  heard  of  the  Nugent 

Committee? Oh,  yes,  indeed.  But  I 

do  not  think  we  were  consulted  as  an 
Institute.  If  we  were  I would  like  to 
correct  that  by  correspondence  after- 
wards. 

32724 


13715.  My  purpose  in  raising  the 
Nugent  Committee  was  that  this  is  an 
example  surely  of  a partial  approach  to 
this  vital  question.  I do  not  know 
whether  your  members  have  made  any 
observations  on  .the  limitations,  shall  we 
say,  of  the  Nugent  Committee  and  the 
comparatively  small  scale  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Nugent  Committee  in 
view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  .problem. 
-I  think  there  have  only  been  dis- 
cussions tin  the  members’  room : I do  not 
think  we  have  had  any  official  discussion 
on  the  Nugent  Committee.  It  has  been 
read  with  a great  deal  of  interest,  of 
course,  by  every  county  planning  officer 
and  1 should  have  thought  the  feeling — 

I cannot  put  it  any  higher  than  that— 
.was  very  much  along  the  lines  you  have 
outlined. 

13716.  Why  I ,put  die  point  to  you  is 
that  .in  the  last  few  days  the  Birmingham 
local  papers  have  been  full  of  the  Bir- 
imingbam  -road  plans,  which  are 
admittedly  not  in  the  .bag,  hut  are  press- 
ing on  at  a very  .fast  rate,  at,  as  I 
calculate,  .about  three  times  ithe  rate  of 
spending  on  the  London  plans — 'two  to 
three  times  dependent  on  whether  it  is 
the  six  million  or  the  ten  million  per  year 
programme  for  London.  There  of 
course  you  have  a single  unit  of  local 
government  which  is  planning  authority, 
highway  authority,  and  has  full  respon- 
sibility. I just  wondered  whether  mem- 
bers of  your  Institute  had  had  any  debate 
on  tliis  aspect  in  view  of  what  is  set  out 
very  clearly  in  your  report  on  the  plan- 
ning oif  the  London  region.  I mean,  the 
need  for  a comprehensive  road  pro- 
gramme.  Yes,  I am  sure  they  will 

have,  Sir,  hut  as  far  as  I know  it  has 
not  yet  (taken  place. 

13717.  But  you  would  agree,  would 
you  not,  that  to  deal  with  a problem 
like  roads,  highways,  on  a county  basis 
within  London  is  quite  inadequate  to 

the  needs? Yes,  we  all  feel  that — 

quite  inadequate. 

13718.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I have  just 
two  other  questions  -I  wanted  to  ask,  Sir 
William.  One  again  arises  out  of  your 
Appendix  A.  Paragraph  3 says  “ Pre- 
servation of  the  green  belt,  provision  of 
open  spaces — 'these  are  clearly  matters 
requiring  regional  action.”  I wonder 
what  you  meant  'by  that  in  regard  to 
provision  of  open  spaces,  which  is  at  (the 
moment  a function  outside  London  of 
A 6 
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every  -district  council,  and  our  experience 
-has  been  that  the  Outer  London  authori- 
ties 'have  made  quite  -large  provision. 
Did  you  -mean  that  they  should  be  super- 
seded?  No,  Sir,  itihait  was  -not  the  in- 

tention at  all.  I think  our  members  dis- 
tinguish pretty  clearly  between  the  local 
government  -open  spaces— parks  and 
gardens  and  iplaying  fields— and  special 
rases  like  the  Royal  parks,  and  the 
regional  open  space  like  the  Thames 
Valley,  which  is  a thing  quite  outside  the 
boundaries  of  individual  -local-  authori- 
ties. I do  not  -think  we  intended  here  to 
include  in  open  spaces  the  smaller  pa-rlcs 
and  gardens. 


13719.  You  are  -thinking  of  something 
which  is  a regional  open  space?  You 
are  not  using  open  space  in  the  way  so 
which  we  perhaps  normally  use  it?  You 
■are  thinking  of  something  the  size  of 

Hampstead  Heath? il  think  I am  right 

in  saying  these  are  open  spaces  which  in 
fact  cross  local  boundaries — a thing  like 
the  Pilgrim’s  Way,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  would  fall  Into  that  category,  but 
of  course  the  individual  enclosed  park 
would  mot. 


13720.  So  it  is  just  a supplemental  pro- 
vision  ito  dc-a.1  with  so  mottling  which  might 
be  dealt  with  by  group  planning,  but 
would  be  more  a matter  of  'regional 
interest  than  of  local  interest  perhaps? 
That  is  so. 


13721.  The  other  question  I wanted  to 
ask  you  is  this.  We  have  questioned  you 
ait  great  length  about  the  making  of  the 
plan  and  the  major  questions  of  policy. 
Once  the  plan  is  -made,  whether  it  is  by 
the  county  or  by  the  -region,  -do  you  con- 
template whether  the  third  tier  of  govern- 
m0ru — what  we  call  'the  -boroughs— should 
have  any  independent  pa-nt  in  the 
administration  -of  the  iplan?  If  -I  may 
just  try  to  help  you  on  that  question, 
we  have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence 
from  the  boroughs  which  favours  the 
idea  that  administration  -of  the  plan 
should  -be  conferred  upon  them  instead 
of  -delegated,  -on  the  basis  that  proposals 
for  development  should  be  submitted  to 
•them  and  should  be  approved  by  them  if 
they  think  fit  if  'they  are  i-n  accordance 
with  the  plan.  If  they  a-re  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  -plain  they  could  be  turned 
down  by  them,  but  if  the  bo-rough  council 
thought  that  they  ought  to  be  allowed 
and  that  theref  ore  a modification  of  the 
plan  -would  be  required  they  should  then 


put  the  case  up  to  the  people  who  had 
made  the  plan.  That  lis  tire  broad  sug- 
gestion -which  -has  been  made  to  us  by 
quite  a -number  of  authorities.  Do  you 
contemplate  -thait  anything  -like  that  would 
happen  under  -your  ideas,  or  that  there 
would  be  no  conferment  or  delegation 

ait  all?- 1 think  the  Institute’s  genera! 

view,  if  1 can  crystallise  a groat  many 
variations  into  one  comment,  would  be 
that  in  the  long  run  the  transfer  of  this 
part  -of  the  administration  of  the  Act 
should  -go  to  the  lower-tier  authorities. 

I think  -there  would  bo  a good  deal  of 
hesitation  -about  doing  it  everywhere  at 
once  -because  this  'is  a matter  which 
depends  a good  deal  not  only  on  rela- 
tions between  the  authorities  and  their 
officers  but  also  -o-n  actual  experience  in 
administration.  To  know  when  a case 
is  in  fact  going  to  be  a case  that  will 
attract  publicity — a key  case — and  when 
it  is  not,  does  require  great  experience, 

I think  we  would  all  feel  that  the  maxi- 
mum delegation  or  even  transference 
should  take  place  compatible  with  the 
capacity  of  the  authority  to  take  it. 

13722.  On  the  assumption  that  we  have 
done,  if  -you  like,  a considerable  amount 
of  re-adjustment  of  areas  and  that  we 
have  produced  within  the  London  area 
boroughs  of  what  -may  be  called  a 
'reasonable  size— I do  not  say  we  are 
going  to,  but  consider  lit  on  thait  assump- 
tion— that  the  second-tier  authorities  iaave 
much  mare  approximately  equal 
resources  than  at  the  present  time  and 
-thait  the  movement  has  boon  to  'larger 
sizes.  I have  got  to  puit  it  that  way 
because  I do  not  want  -the  answer  to 
be  given  on  the  basis  that  “ we  could 
not  agree  to  this  because  we  think  some 
authorities  are  incapable  of  doing  il 
because  of  their  small  resources,  and  so 
on.” Yes,  if  you  make  that  assump- 

tion, Sir  John,  I.  think  that  our  general 
feeling  would  be  that  that  kind  of  dele- 
gation is  -to  be  desirod.  It  is  already 
achieved  very  largely  between  the  coun- 
ties and  the  district  councils,  and  although 
there  are  still  a lot  of  sparks  flyi-ng  as 
between  the  L.C.C.  and  ithe  metropolitan 
boroughs  the  -position  is  very  much  better 
now  than  it  was  whan  it  started.  Even 
with  the  Gity  of  London  there  has  been 
infinite  argument  about  delegation,  hut 
the  thing  is  working  -better  now  than  it 
was  when  -the  City  lost  -its  planning 
-powers. 
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13723.  There  is  a good  deal  of  variety 
of  course  as  to  the  form  of  delegation, 
and  so  on,  but  in  practice  there  seem 
to  be  itwo  differences  which  I mention 
because  they  seem  to  be  relevant  to  the 
point  you  made  about  a thing  may  seem 
to  be  local  whereas  it  is  in  fact  national. 
The  one  sort  of  administration  says 
“You  must  send  everything  to  the  county 
in  order  that  we  may  see  whether  it  is 
of  county  interest,  of  wider  than  local 
interest,  -even  though  it  is  the  type  of 
case  which  we  shall  normally  leave  to 
you.”  The  other  says  “ You  may  go  on 
dealing  with  cases  which  are  within  the 
delegation.  Let  us  have  a copy,  but  you 
carry  on  with  it.  We  shall  let  you  know 
within  fourteen  days  if  there  is  any 
trouble  about  this,  but  you  carry  on  in 
the  meantime.”  In  fact  I suppose  the 
thing  would  so  work  that  if  they  were 
ready  within  fourteen  days  they  would 
be  authorised  to  give  their  decision. 
Anyhow,  we  are  informed  that  there  has 
been  no  difficulty  in  operating  that.  That 
is  the  difference  in  the  two  systems,  is 
it  not?  One  says  “ Let  the  local  autho- 
rity broadly  consider  whether  this  raises 
any  other  issues  ” and  the  other  says 
“Wcdo  want  to  make  sure  that  it  does 
not".  I give  you  that  as  an  instance 

of  the  varieties'at  the  present  time. 

If  I may  make  a slightly  technocratic 
answer  to  this,  I think  we  feel  the  Insti- 
tute is  interested  not  only  in  the  educa- 
tion of  its  members  but  also  in  the  edu- 
cation of  council  members,  and  I think 
they  would  feel  that  the  kind  of  respon- 
sibility thait  comes  from  the  latter  of 
your  two  alternatives  is  very  desirable. 
They  should  normally  have  safeguards 
of  various  kinds  wihioh  can  be  easily 
devised,  first  of  all  regular  meetings 
between  officers,  secondly  a very  clear 
statement  as  to  the  kind  of  oase  which 
is  being  transferred  from  the  plan- 
ning authority  to  the  local  authority, 
and  thirdly  this  keeping  of  records  which 
does  enable  the  county  council  to  see 
very  clearly  whether  a thing  is  not  worth 
worrying  about  because  it  is  so  small  or 
whether  -the  red  light  is  showing. 
1 should  have  thought  that  with  those 
safeguards  it  is  infinitely  preferable  (and 
most  of  our  members  would  agree)  that 
there  should  be  the  maximum  possible 
delegation  because  (the  most  difficult 
thing,  as  they  all  know,  is  to  get  a local 
council  to  discuss  a question  of  principle. 
It  is  only  by  experience  in  dealing 
with  these  (things  and  perhaps  having 


some  of  the  inconsistencies  pointed  out 
•that  they  will  alter. 

13724.  Well,  I think  all  the  points  you 
have  made  are  capable  of  being  dealt 
with  under  either  system  of  administra- 
tion.  Except  this  feeling  of  responsi- 

bility ; surely  the  more  responsibility  you 
can  give  ito  .the  smaller  body  the  better 
it  is. 

13725.  Yes,  I was  thinking  of  the 

records  and  the  definitions. On  the 

basis  of  your  assumption  that  you  are 
having  adequate  authorities. 

13726.  Miss  Johnston : You  men- 

tioned in  paragraph  9 the  programme 
of  priorities,  the  importance  of  deter- 
mination of  priorities.  Do  you  think  if 
you  had  a regional  authority  of  the  size 
which  I think  you  are  thinking  of  it 
might  not  be  difficult  in  such  a wide 
area  for  ithe  members  of  the  body  to 
determine  satisfactorily  the  priorities? 

Do  you  mean,  Miss  Johnston,  that 

they  would  have  such  a complicated  field 
to  administer  that  you  would  not  really 
get  the  right  decisions  from  them? 

13727.  There  would  be  such  a varia- 
tion of  interests.  You  also  say  the 
central  government  is  also  interested  in 
priorities.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  you 
would  be  dealing  with  perhaps  three  or 
four  government  departments  who  might 
have  different  interests?  You  would 
have  a tremendous  amount  of  local  in- 
terests and  for  such  a vast  problem  it 

might  be  too  big. Yes,  you  have  in 

fact  put  your  finger  on  one  of  the  points 
at  issue  between  two  sides  of  the  dis- 
cussion group,  the  one  saying  that  in 
fact  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  inter- 
mediate authority  like  that  (to  cope  with 
the  governmental  side  and  the  local  gov- 
ernment side  over  such  a wide  area,  and 
the  other  saying  that  they  thought  per- 
haps it  could  be  done.  I am  sorry  I 
cannot  give  you  a definitive  answer. 

13728.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Well,  I 

think,  Sir  William,  that  brings  us  to  (the 
end  of  the  questions  we  wanted  to  ask 
you.  If  you  feel  there  is  anything  more 
you  would  like  to  say  to  us,  that  we 
have  not  asked  you  questions  that  we 
ought  to  have  asked,  and  you  would  like 
to  give  us  the  answers  to  those  ques- 
tions now,  we  would  be  very  glad  to 

have  them. No,  thank  you,  Sir.  I 

Will  not  keep  you.  I just  want  to  thank 
you  for  giving  the  Institute  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speakihg,  and  I hope  I have 
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not  gone  outside  my  remit  in  what  I 
have  said.  Some  of  the  questions  upon 
which  the  Institute  could  not  advise 
might  perhaps  be  the  subject  of  evidence 
by  another  body  which  I shall  have  the 
privilege  of  joining. 

(The  wit?iess 


13729.  Ves,  quite.  Well,  it  only  re- 
mains for  me  to  thank  you,  both  for  the 
statement  which  has  been  put  in  and  for 
your  attendance  here  this  afternoon  and 

for  the  help  you  have  given  us. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Sir. 

withdrew.) 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 

FIFTY-NINTH  DAY 


Wednesday,  18th  November,  1959 


Present: 

Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  (in  the  Chair) 

Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E.  Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lawson,  C.B.E. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  (Secretary) 

Examination  of  Witnesses 

Mr.  George  Mitchell 
Miss  Kathleen  Proud 
Miss  Elisabeth  Littlejohn 
Miss  Nadine  Peppard 
Mrs.  Muriel  Smith 
Miss  Jacqueline  Stainton 
Miss  M.  Joan  Wood 

on  behalf  of  the  London  Council  of  Social  Service 
Called  and  Examined 


13730 .Mr.  Cadbury;  Mr.  iMiitdhflli. 
are  you  loading  the  delegation?- — —Mr. 
Mitchell:  I am.  Sir. 

13731.  I think  you  know  out  pro- 
cedure. May  1 in  llihe  first  place  say 
■ho-w  very  sorry  ithe  Chairman  is  ito  miss 
(this  hearing  of  evidence?  You  will 
appreciate  that,  public  duties  and  business 
calls  sometimes  confliicit,  and  he  has  to 
be  out  of  the  country,  but  he  will  be 
very  sorry  to  have  missed  you,  and  T 
know  he  will  study  the  verbatim  report. 
Our  usual  procedure  is  ito  ask  whoever 
is  loading  the  delegation  if  they  would 
like  ito  add  anything  to  the  evidence  that 
they  have  isemit  in,  and  then  to  ask  any 
other  members  of  the  delegation  if  they 
would  like  to  add  anything  ait  that 
stage,  and  then  we  usually  proceed  by 
asking  questions.  Would  than  suit  you 

as  a .method  of  procedure? Yes. 

certainly.  I have  only  a very  short  state- 
ment which  I propone  to  read  to  you,  if 
I may,  which  runs  as  follows : The 

written  evidence  already  submitted  by  the 


London  Council  of  Social  Service  con- 
sists of  the  following  seotdoos : Part  I — 
an  account  of  the  functions  of  standing 
committees  of  the  council  and  specific 
pieces  of  work  which  are  affected  by 
problems  of  local  administration  ; 
Part  II— some  general  conclusions 

drawn  from  the  work  of  these  com- 
mittees ; Bart  III— evidence  provided  by 
the  Citizen’s  Advice  Bureaux,  together 
with  old  people’s  welfare  committees, 
Councils  of  Social  Service  and  youth 
organisations,  dm  regard  to  .the  impact 
of  .the  existing  local  government  structure 
on  .the  individual. 

Since  1910  this  council  has,  in  its 
capacity  as  a co-ordinating  body,  (been 
closely  concerned  with  ilhe . development 
of  a wide  variety  of  services  designed 
to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  society. 
In  some  oases  lilt  has  itself  taken  the 
lifniitiiaitive  in  bringing  such  services  onto 
being.  In  cannying  owt  its  task  of  co- 
ordination, -promotion  and  development 
in  the  field  of  social  welfare,  the  council 
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bias  miaiinftamed  dose  touch  wiiith  tLooail 
boinough  or  urban  district  and  county 
authoriiitiies.  In  the  course  of  their  day- 
to-day  aoti'Viiitites  the  couooiil’s  officers 
have  miany  opportunities  of  observing 
the  ways  in  which  the  present  division  of 
powers  between  the  sltialtuitoiry  authorities 
affects  the  man  in  (the  street.  In  giving 
oral  evidence,  ithe  London  Council  of 
Social  Service  lis  not  seeking  to  suggest 
how  those  poiwers  should  be  redistributed 
or  re-arranged.  Nevertheless  we  shall  be 
glad  iin  reply  to  your  questions  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Royal  Commission 
to  difficulties  and  disadvantages  which 
anise  in  the  sphere  of  soioial  service  under 
the  present  structure  of  local  govern- 
ment in  the  Greater  London  area.” 

13732.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Would  any  of  your  colleagues 

like  to  add  anything  at  this  stage? 

I think  not,  Sir.  1 do  nut  know  whether 
you  would  like  me  to  introduce  the 
members  of  our  delegation  to  you,  or 
whether  they  are  sufficiently  described? 

13733.  Probably  it  would  be  useful  if 
you  could  indicate  their  special  interests, 
so  that  when  we  come  to  questions  we 
may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  address 
our  questions,  to  individual  members  of 

your  delegation. On  my  immediate 

night  is  Miiss  Proud,  who  is  (the  Secretary 
of  ithe  Council  of  Social  Service.  Next 
to  her  is  Mrs.  Smith,  who  is  particularly 
concerned  with  neighbourhood  work.  On 
her  right  is  Miiss  Wood,  who  is  prepared 
particularly  to  answer  questions  related 
to  Citizen’s  Advice  Bureaux.  On  my  left 
is  Miiss  Littlejohn,  who  is  aloseiy  con- 
nected wiith  us  in  the  National  Ooundl 
of  Social  Service  which  you  may  know 
we  .are  very  closely  bound  up  with,  and 
she  is  also  very  well  informed  on  citizen’s 
advice  bureaux  and  similar  matters.  On 
her  left  is  Miss  Peppard,  who  is  Assistant 
Secretary  of  ithe  London  Council  of 
Social  Service.  On  the  extreme  left  is 
Miiss  Stainlton,  who  as  particularly 
concerned  with  old  people’s  welfare. 

13734.  Thank  you  very  much.  Now 
may  I say  at  once  that  we  have  read  the 
written  evidence  which  you  have  sent  in 
with  very  great  interest?  The  first  part 
is  largely  factual,  but  what  I would  like 
to  emphasise  at  the  outset  is  that  we 
look  upon  you  as  important  witnesses 
for  the  consumer.  We  have  had  a great 
deal  of  evidence  from  local  authorities, 
government  departments,  from  learned 
societies,  political  panties,  and  I' suppose 
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the  political  parties  might  claim  with 
you  that  they  do  represent  the  con- 
sumer’s point  of  view  to  some  extent, 
buit  they  are,  of  course,  also  very  much 
involved  in  the  structure  of  local  gov- 
ernment themselves.  The  udvice  and 
help  that  you  can  give  us  particularly 
arising  from  the  Citizen’s  Advice  Bureaux 
experience  is,  I think,  important,  and  if 
we  seem  to  delve  into  questions  and  ask 
yon  what  your  conclusions  are  _ as  a 
result  of  some  of  these  enquiries,  1 
think  you  will  understand  that  while 
we  may  be  very  interested  in  the  faults 
and  defects  of  the  present  structure,  our 
job  is  to  try  and  devise  a pattern  of  local 
government  that  is  workable  for  this 
great  urban  area.  It  would  probably 
be  best  if  we  asked  our  questions  under 
the  headings  which  you  have  listed  in 
your  written  evidence,  hut  T wanted  to 
ask  one  or  two  general  questions  which 
I think  cover  the  whole  of  the  subjects 
at  Ithe  outset.  In  your  general  conclu- 
sions you  state  that  those  who  live  in 
Greater  London  consider  themselves  as 
Londoners.  We  have  had  conflicting 
evidence  on  this  point,  and  I would  very 
much  like  to  ask  you  to  enlarge  on  that 
statement,  especially  as  it  refers  to 
people  who  live  in  Greater  London  but 

outside  the  County  of  London. May 

I suggest  that  Miss  Wood  answers  this 
question  in  the  first  place,  and  I might 
perhaps  chip  in  later  on,  but  this  is  a 
question  with  which  she  is  particularly 
concerned  I think. — Miss  Wood:  f think 
Miss  Proud  in  some  ways  would  answer 
this  better. — Miss  Proud:  I think  the 
point  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this,  that 
the  general  man  in  the  street,  shuil  we 
say,  who  is  working  in  London,  so  often 
has  to  move,  and  has  to  be  ready  to 
change  according  to  his  work.  We  find 
that  in  the  periphery  of  London,  which 
many  of  us  call,  or  you  are  thinking  of 
as  Greater  London  on  the  edge  of  the 
Home  Counties,  is  ,an  area  where  people 
are  coming  into  London  to  work.  They 
are  travelling  in,  they  come  up  for  their 
work,  they  stay  up  for  their  entertain- 
ment, and  they  look  generally  to  London 
for  answering  their  problems.  We  find 
— and  I think  this  is  probably  why  Mr. 
Mitchell  directed  this  question  to  Miss 
Wood  to  answer-— we  find  in  the  Citizen's 
Advice  Bureaux  that  although  for  many 
reasons  those  people  in  Kent,  Surrey, 
Essex,  Herts,  round  the  edge  of  London, 
and  many  of  their  problems  are  con- 
cerned with  their  county  and  their  county 
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structure,  yet  their  living  everyday  prob- 
lems are  connected  with  London.  We 
provide  in  the  Citizen’s  Advice  Bureaux 
in  Greater  London  a service  of  informa- 
tion which  they  would  be  very  loath  to 
lose  because  they  feel  that  they  have 
got  to  answer  the  problems  as  they  relate 
to  their  local  residents  who  work  and 
live  in  the  area.  When  you  look  out- 
wards to  their  County  Hall  set  in  the 
more  rural  part  of  the  county,  the  out- 
look .is  very  'different.  I do  not  know 
whether  Miss  Wood  would  like  to  pick 
this  up  at  this  point,  because  I think  it  is 
at  this  stage  that  her  evidence  is  related 
to  that  question. 

13735.  Before  asking  Miss  Wood  to 
do  that,  and  I should  like  her  to,  can 
you  just  define  the  area  in  which  you 
operate  as  the  London  Council  of  Social 

Service? Mainly  (the  Greater  London 

area  as  you  are  looking  upon  it. 

13736.  You  mentioned  five  counties. 

We  have  six. Yes,  there  is  the  North 

West  Kent  Council  of  Social  Service,  so 
by  agreement  with  them  we  do  not 
operate  in  North  West  Kent,  but  we  have 
a very  close  liaison  with  them,  and  they 
are  represented  on  our  committees,  and 
we  on  theirs. 

13737.  But  that  is  the  county  that 
makes  the  six  for  us  and  only  five  for 

you? Yes.  Otherwise  I think  you 

can  regard  it  as  the  same. 

13738.  Is  Watford  within  your  area? 
— -—Part  of  Watford.  We  keep  more  or 
less  to  the  metropolitan  police  area.  It 
goes  through  Watford. 

13739.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
area  you  cover  is  the  area  of  what  we 
regard  as  the  Royal  Commission’s  area 
without  Kent? Yes. 

13740.  And  without  fringe  areas. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  in  very  close 
touch  with  Kent,  so  we  can  take  that 
into  account. 

13741.  I just  wanted  to  ask  that  ques- 
tion in  order  that  we  knew  that  we  were 
talking  about  the  same  area.  Miss 
Wood,  can  you  enlarge  on  this  question 
of  whether  people  who  live  outside  the 
County  of  London  consider  themselves 

as  Londoners? Miss  Wood:  It  is 

more  marked  the  nearer  they  live  to  the 
County  of  London.  Boroughs  like 
Acton,  as  opposed  to  a borough  like 
Uxbridge,  feel  this  tendency,  but  I also 
think  there  are  certain  things  that  one 
32736 


gets  in  London  and  because  they  live  so 
near  and  work  in  London  they  expect 
to  take  advantage  of  them. 

13742.  Would  it  be  fair  to  ask  if  I met 
one  of  these  people  in  Johannesburg  and 
asked  them  where  they  came  from,  they 
would  probably  say  London? Yes. 

13743.  Even  though  they  were  in 

Uxbridge? 1 think  the  nearer  to 

London  they  are  the  more  likely  they 
would  be  to  say  it.  If  you  get  right 
out  on  the  fringe,  somewhere  like 
Epsom,  they  are  beginning  to  look  a 
little  bit  each  way,  but  take  Purley, 
Croydon,  and,  as  X said,  Acton,  Chiswick, 
those  quite  close  in,  it  is  just  a question 
of  one  side  of  the  street  or  the  other,  and 
I am  sure  those  regard  themselves  as 
Londoners. 

13744.  Mr.  Lawson:  Do  people  in 
Croydon  regard  themselves  as 

Londoners? To  a certain  extent  I 

think.  Perhaps  Croydon  was  a bad 
example.  It  is  a county  borough  with  a 
local  tradition,  but  I think  they  would 
also  like  to  take  advantage  of  some  of 
the  services  provided  by  London.  For 
instance,  on  the  education  services,  I was 
talking  to  a mother  the  other  day  who 
has  a very  musical  son,  and  she  would 
like  to  send  him  to  the  Royal  College 
of  Music,  but  she  has  to  prove  there  are 
inadequate  training  facilities  an  her 
county  before  he  can  be  sent  there. — 
Miss  S taint on : Might  I add  something 
here?  This  is  in  connection  with  the 
old  people’s  welfare  committees  with 
which  the  London  Council  of  Social 
Service  was  concerned  with  starting  in 
Greater  London  from  1943-1944 
onwards.  When  the  1948  legislation 
came  into  being  it  emphasised  so  much 
•the  importance  of  the  county  set-up,  and 
I found  in  the  Greater  London  area  the 
county  committees  began  to  be  estab- 
lished first  of  all  in  Essex,  then  in  Surrey, 
then  in  Hertfordshire.  The  old  people’s 
welfare  committees  in  metropolitan 
Essex,  metropolitan  Surrey,  and  so  on, 
had  come  together  in  our  Greater 
London  standing  conference,  and  when 
the  county  committees  were  formed  then 
we  had  to  encourage  them  to  accept 
membership  of  the  new  county  com- 
mittee, and  we  got  the  very  strongest 
reaction  from  those  committees  working 
in  places  like  Barnes,  in  Leyton,  and 
so  on,  that  they  had  far  more  in  com- 
mon with  London,  that  they  felt  their 
problems  were  London  ones.  They  had 
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very  little,  they  felt  at  'that  time,  in 
common  with  Chelmsford  and  with 
Guildford,  and  we  had  to  do  quite  a lot 
of  persuading  to  show  them  how  they 
needed  'to  link  up  with  their  county  set- 
up. 

13745.  Mr.  Cadbury I think  you 
make  in  your  evidence  several  references 
to  the  difficulty  of  these  metropolitan 
areas  where  there  is  a county  centre  well 
away  from  the  area.  That,  of  course, 
happens  particularly  in  Essex  with 
Chelmsford,  in  Kent  with  Maidstone,  but 
1 gather  we  are  only  half  considering 
Kent,  in  Middlesex  in  so  far  as  Middle- 
sex Guildhall  is  outside  the  county,  but, 
of  course,  for  transport  purposes  is  much 
the  most  convenient  place.  In  Hertford- 
shire again  Hertford  is  some  distance 
away.  Is  some  of  the  difficulty  which 
you  have  mentioned  with  regard  to  the 
change  in  legislation  affecting  your  old 
people’s  committees  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  centre  of  the  work  is  away  from  the 
main  area  in  which  the  work  is  carried 

on? 1 think  it  is,  and  it  is  felt  to  be 

something  quite  remote  from  them  in 
London  as  I think  they  expressed  it 
themselves. 

13746.  This  is  'the  sort  of  thing  about 
which  .it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  pre- 
cise evidence.  People  have  a general 
impression  that  they  look  inwards  or 
outwards,  and  depending  on  what  they 
want  us  to  do  their  evidence  sometimes 
high-lights  the  points  which  seem  to 
prove  their  own  case.  I look  upon  the 
London  Council  of  Social  Service  as 
reasonably  unprejudiced  in  this  matter, 
and  I think  _ that  any  further  points 
you  can  give  us  on  this  from 
your  experience  would  be  of  value? 

Miss  Wood : I do  not  know 

whether  this  would  be  of  any  help.  I 
was  at  one  time  travelling  officer  for  the 
National  Council  of  Social  Service  for 
the  South  Eastern  region,  and  I was  also 
travelling  officer  for  the  London  area. 
For  London  we  took  in  the  metropolitan 
part  of  Surrey,  and  I found  we  had 
county  committees  for  Citizen’s  Advice 
Bureaux  but  only  for  the  extra-metro- 
politan part,  and  I found  the  problems 
of  metropolitan  Surrey  allied  with  the 
rest  of  the  London  region,  whereas  the 
problems  of  extra-metropolitan  Surrey 
allied  much  more  with  Sussex  and  the 
rural  part  of  Kent.  The  kind  of  train- 
ing, the  kind  of  conferences  that  we 
planned  were  similar  for  that  part  of 


Surrey,  and  the  London  part  of  Surrey 
fitted  in  with  the  London  picture. — Miss  j 

Littlejohn : I can  give  another  illustra-  | 
tion  from  the  items  of  work  for  which  j 
I have  been  responsible  for  many  years.  | 

One  is  the  committee  for  Councils  of  j. 

Social  Service  in  Greater  London  of 
which  there  are  23,  and  which  are  in  all 
the  different  county  areas  that  make  up 
Greater  London.  They  are  scattered,  ’ 
as  it  were,  am  eng  them.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  getting  representatives  of  the 
Councils  of  Social  Service  to  come  to  the 
London  meetings  which  are  held 
quarterly,  and  at  'those  meetings  we 
discuss  a very  wide  range  of  social 
problems,  because  the  Council  of  Social 
Service  as  interested  in  all  the  things  we 
mentioned,  C.A.B.’s  old  people’s  welfare, 
problems  in  mental  health,  problems  of 
loneliness  of  people  in  London,  problems 
of  community  services,  of  the  arts,  as 
wide  a range  as  you  can  get  of  social 
problems.  We  discuss  these  in  a Greater 
London  context,  and  1 cannot  really 
think  in  the  ten  years  that  I have  been 
concerned  with  -this  committee  of  any 
particular  occasion  upon  which  the  loci 
authority  in  whose  area  a worker 
worked  impinged  upon  the  general  dis- 
cussion. The  thing  has  been  discussed 
as  a social  problem  affecting  London. 
Occasionally  I also  go  to  the  meetings 
of  the  Surrey  Council  of  Social  Service, 
and  that  covers  the  whole  of  the  County 
of  Surrey,  and  the  Surrey  local  councils 
of  social  service  attend  both  the  London 
committee  and  the  Surrey  one.  In  the 
Surrey  committee  which  is  an  excellent 
committee,  it  is  observable  that  there  is 
a strong  rural  bias  :in  their  interests,  and 
that  some  of  the  things  that  we  would 
normally  diiscuss  at  the  London  com- 
mittee are  not  such  pressing  problems 
to  them.  I would  have  thought  if  it 
were  not  reasonable  to  say  that  these 
people  felt  themselves  to  be  Londoners 
they  would  not  over  all  those  years  have 
continued  to  support  in  quite  that  way  a 
Greater  London  committee,  and  to  dis- 
cuss without  any  reference  to  their  own 
local  authority  their  own  special  prob- 
lems of  general  interest.  The  other 
thing  that  occurs  to  me  in  this  connec- 
tion is  that  this  London  committee  of 
Councils  of  Social  Service  is  the  only 
reallv  strong  area  committee  of  councils 
of  social  service  in  the  country.  We  do 
not  have  many,  but  there  are  two  other 
counties  that  have  them,  and  it  as  much 
more  difficult  to  make  them  effective,  and 
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there  does  not  seem  to  be  nearly  such 
a sense  of  county  feeling  there  as  there 
is  of  Greater  London  feeling  in  the 
Greater  London  one.  The  other  point  is 
this.  I 'was  also  concerned  with  the  in- 
formation service  for  the  Citizen’s  Advice 
Bureaux  iin  Greater  London,  and  the 
problems  that  were  referred  to  me  in  the 
information  service  on  the  whole  were 
London  problems.  They  were  not  ones 
that  were  affected  materially  by  the 
county  or  the  borough  in  which  the 
C.A.B.  happened  to  be  situated.  That 
again  is  a generalisation,  because 
obviously  some  of  them  must  be.  But 
there  were  a very  large  number  of  them 
that  were  Greater  London  problems. 

13747.  Miss  Johnston : Could  you  say 

what  some  of  them  were? ;I  do  not 

know  whether  Miss  Wood  would  prefer 
to  answer  illhat? — Miss  Wood : It  would 
depend  on  wbait  was  the  currant  problem 
of  that  time.  If  there  was  new  legisla- 
tion like  the  .Rant  Act  you  would  be 
having  .normal  enquiries  .about  the  Rent 
Act.  With  the  introduction  of  the  social 
services  tin  1948  a variety  of  questions 
on  national  insurance,  the  health  service, 
changes  in  national  assistance.  No  doubt 
we  shall  noiw  be  getting  enquiries  in 
view  of  the  news  Ilhiis  morning  about  old 
age  pensioners  as  to  whether  they  are 
going  to  benefit  or  not,  and  how  it  will 
affect  their  national  assistance  allow- 
ances,. and  ith-alt  will!  come  from  all  parts 

of  London. Miss  Littlejohn : All  sorts 

of  housing  .questions,  questions  that  cot 
across  the  local  authority  boundaries  in 
Greater  London. 

13748.  People  who  are  not  in  council 

houses? All  sorts  of  .people.  People 

who  are  iin  council  houses,  and  people 
who  are  mot.  People  who  are  in  furnished 
accommodation  and  people  in  un- 
furnished. 

13749.  If  they  are  iin  council  houses 
.is  it  noit  all.  very  much  a matter  for  their 
council? If  it  is  a management  ques- 

tion, yes,  buit  nolt  if  it  \is  some  general 
social  problem  of  which  housing  is 
one  facet. 

13750.  Mr.  Cadbury : There  is  one 
second  main  .problem  that  I would  like 
to  .ask  about  which  covers  all  .the  services, 
before  we  come  to  ask  you  questions 
about  the  .individual  services.  In  Part  III 
of  your  evidence  you  start  with  a state- 
ment on  the  main  problems,  and  if  I 
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miay  read  paragraph  (ii) : — 

“ The  large  number  of  local  authori- 
ties all  with  varying  powers  and  dif- 
ferent methods  of  applying  these 
powers,  making  for  considerable 
variation  in  the  standard  of  services 

available.” 

Would  you  agree  that  it  is  inevitable  in 
our  system  of  local  government  that  you 
get  variation  between  different  units  of 
local  government,  and  is  it  something 
special  that  applies  to  London?  Does 
that  variation  matter  rather  more  in 
London  than  it  does  over  the  rest  of 
the  country?  Local  government  to  a 
certain  extent  carries  out  national  policy. 
In  carrying  it  ouit  each  unit  interprets 
its  responsibility  differently.  In  such  a 
case  as  education  you  have  an  inspec- 
torate to  see  the  differences  are  not  too 
extreme.  Now  I would  suggest  that  this 
is  an  essential  .pant  of  local  govern- 
ment. We  are  here  to  consider  the 
structure  of  local  government  in  .London. 
Are  .there  special  reasons  in  London  why 
you  think  that  this  variation  may  be 
more  important,  and  more  serious,  or 
significant,  than  it  is  in  other  parts  of 
the  country? — — Miss  Proud : If  I might 
jusit  start  the  ball  rolling,  because  I think 
everybody  will  have  something  to  say  on 
this,  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  we  regard 
the  boundaries  in  Greater  London  rather 
as  artificial  ones,  and  (that  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  I assume  they  axe  not 
quite  so  artificial.  They  have  to  have 
boundaries  at  certain  stages,  but  they 
do  not  necessarily  cut  across  the  popula- 
tion i.n  the  way  they  do  in  London.  We 
could  work  iit,  of  course,,  as  administra- 
tors, because  ilt  is  our  job  to  know  what 
are  the  policies  of  the  different  county 
oounidds  and  the  different  _ authorities, 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
■ordinary  person,  the  ordinary  resident 
or  the  ordinary  worker,  this  is  very  con- 
fusing. They  walk  across  one  .part  of 
the  street  and  they  are  .in  a completely 
different  education  authority  area.  They 
may  leave  one  area  and  they  find  that 
their  children  when  they  go  to  school 
have  to  .go  into  the  next  county.  From 
our  point  of  view  as  social  workers  and 
administrative  social  workers  it  would 
seem  an  unnecessarily  complicated  piece 
of  structure,  and  that  if  it  were  simpler  so 
that  the  general  policy  was  .the  same 
for  the  whole  of  the  area  it  would  be 
a much  more  understandable  structure. 
We  would  hope  that  the  services  would 
be  worked  oiut,  or  many  of  them  would 
A3 
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be  worked  out,  locally,  at  the  local  level, 
but  alt  as  confusing  when  there  are  such 
great  changes  in  what  appears  to  be 
one  total  population  area. 

13751.  You  give  (the  example  of 
education  where  there  are  relatively  few 
authorities.  The  possible  conclusion 
Which  one  would  reach  from  your  state- 
ment^ although  you  did  say  that  you 
were  interested  in  local  activities,  -i-s  that 
there  should  he  one  vast  local  authority 
fox  the  whole  of  the  81  million  people 
within  the  Royal  Commission’s  area,  a 
co-unity  -borough  of  8£  million  people, 
and  ithalt  would,  of  course,  rule  out  all 
local  differences.  I am  not  suggesting 
fthiat  that  is  what  you  are  proposing,,  but 
(that  would  be  one  -conclusion  from  what 
you  say.  On  the  cither  hand  we  have 
'had.  it  suggested  that  the  whole  of 
London  should  be  divided  into  a series 
of  county  boroughs  of,  say,  half  a 
million,  when  istiOl  the  -boundaries  would 
be  pretty  significant,  because  there  is  such 
a large  population  to  dea-l  wi-th.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  had  it  suggested  that 
in  spite  of  all  'these  things  we  should 
go  down  to  quite  small  all-purpose  or 
rnost-purpoise  authorities  -in  order  to 
increase  the  interest  ait  the  local  level. 
Obviously  with  any  urban  area  which 
adjoins  another  urban  area  you  are  likely 
to  have  boundary  trouble,  and  from  its 
sheer  size  you  will  have  more  of  them 
in  London  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
country,  but  is  it  more  significant  in 
London,  or  is  this  just  a general  problem 
that  in  the  social  services  or  education, 
because  of  ithe  oiitizen’s  general  lack  of 
understanding  of  what  is  happening,  .this 
is  much  more  serious  in  London  than 

elsewhere? 1 Mr.  Mitchell:  I wo-nder 

if  Miss  Littlejohn  could  answer  this, 
because  she  hia-s  experience  of  London 
and  of  other  parts  of  the  country. — Miss 
Littlejohn:  I think  from _<the  po-int  of 
view  of  (the  ordinary  person  it  is  much 
more  significant  (that  somebody  who 
considers  himself  to  be  a'  Londoner  in 
the  general  sense  should  find  that  if  he 
moves  from  one  side  of  London  to 
another,  because  of  a change  of  em- 
ployment, let  us  say,  there  are  certain 
significant  differences  in  the  kind  of 
services  that  he  and  his  family  can  have 
provided.  Sometimes  this  leads  to  a 
serious  sense  of  injustice  so  far  as  the 
individual  is  concerned,  and  -because  of 
■that,  although  we  may  not  be  completely 
-agreed  about  this,  we  have  a general 
feeling  that  there  are  certain  overriding 


considerations  in  London.  So  far  as 
housing  policy  is  concerned,  for  -instance, 
somebody  should  not  find  himself  in 
a much  less  advantageous  position 
because  he  has  'been  rehoused  as  part 
of  the  rehousing  o-f  the  overspill  popu- 
lation, or  h-as  had  to  rehouse  himself 
because  he  has  changed  h-iis  job  from  one 
side  of  London  to  another,  and  that 
because  of  this  he  may  find  various 
consequential  changes  in  the  education 
of  his  children,  perhaps,  or  in  the 
quality  of  service  that  he  receives  in 
other  ways.  It  is  difficult  to  par- 
ticularise here,  but  -if  I could  just  take 
an  .illustration  that  occurs  to  me  imme- 
diately, and  we  have  noit  considered  it 
at  all  so  far,  the  difference  in  the  way 
the  services  for  deprived  children,  for 
instance,  operate.  The  accessibility  of 
the  service  is  much  greater  -im  o-ne  county 
than  dn  another,  and  therefore  a problem 
might  arise.  I think  housing  is  the  one 
that  we  feel  most  strongly  about  here, 
because  we  all  know  -instances  of  -people 
who,  because  they  have  had  to  move  for 
reasons  of  that  kind,  have  lost  their 
housing  rights,  and  all  sorts  of  soda! 
problems  have  arisen  as  a result  of  that. 
People  do  ini  fact  move  about  in  London 
much  -more  than  they  move  about  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  for  reasons 
of  the  grouping  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  so  on,  and  therefore  they 
are  much  more  -likely  to  find  the  services 
on  which  they  depend  are  quite  different 
when  they  have  moved  there  from  o-ne 
part  of  London  to  -another,  and  those  are 
-the  sort  of  -problems  that  we  meet. 

13752.  Are  they  sufficiently  important 
in  your  mind  to  point  to  a much  larger 
unit  of  local  government  than  the 
borough  wiiith  which  we  are  acquainted, 
because  ithe  borough  in  London  is  often 
as  large,  or  larger  than,  the  county 
borough  outside  London,  -and  it  is  qu-itc 
a -big  unit  of  the  population?  I accept 
the  point  that  people  feel  frustrated,  but 
we  have  to  take  this  evidence  and  weigh 
the  factors  one  a-gainst  the  other,  and 
lit  does  seem,  as  I sa-i-d  to  Miss  Proud 
just  now,  w/ha.t  you  are  saying  seems  to 
po-int  to  ve-ry,  large  units  of  -local  govern- 
ment.  Not  necessarily.  I think  whal 

we  are  really  saying  is  that  there  is  a 
certain  mii-niim-urn  number  of  things  for 
which  there  should  be  an  agreed  policy 
over  the  Greater  London  area,  because 
they  are  fundamental  to  people’s  daily 
lives.  The  other  services  do  not  have 
the  same  significance.  I do  not  think 
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it  matters,  for  instance,  if  your  library 
service  is  rather  differently  organised 
in  tihe  place  you  move  to,  or  whether 
your  system  of  refuse  disposal  is  differ- 
ent. I think  (it  matters  if  you  have 
housing  problems  or,  as  Miss  Stain-ton 
would  -tell  you,  your  elderly  relatives 
have  difficulties  over  getting  into 
county  homes,  for  instance,  because 
you  happen  to  have  moved  from  one 
coun-ty  area  to  another,  or  if  your  child 
finds  there  is  some  kind  of  difficulty 
over  iits  education  -or  further  education. 
Things  like  thait  seem  to  me  to  be  top 
level  things  where  there  should  be  a 
measure  of  agreement  anyway. 

13753.  A good  deal  of  the  evidence  we 
have  received  suggests  that  for  certain 
major  functions  like  the  overall  , planning 
function,  some  -regional  authority  may  be 
necessary,  -but  we  have  had  on  the  other 
side  -quite  a -lot  of  -evidence  to  suggest 
that  for  what  we  ro-ughly  describe  as  the 
personal  services,  which  we  aire  going 
to  discuss  with  you  .in  so-me  detail,  the 
nearer  to  the  tow-n  hall  you  can  keep 
them  .t-he  better.  After  all,  if  the  neigh- 
bourhood gets  -too  big  it  is  no  longer  a 
neighbourhood.  Some  of  the  things  you 
are  referring  t-o  are  definitely  in  .this  list 
of  personal  services,  and  not  of  the 
major  nature  like  higher  education,  or 
regional  planning,  which  do  not  impinge 
very  closely  on  the  individual,  though 
they  may  have  very  great  importance  in 
the  long  -run,  but  yo-u  a-re  saying  that 
even  for  some  of  these  personal  services 
a variety  of  standards  within  the  London 

area  .is  a very  serious  matter. Miss 

Wood:  There  is  nowhere  else  in  the 
co-untTy  where  you  have  got  -quite  such 
a variety  within  about  fifteen  square 
miles  over  the  London  area,  or  fifteen 
miles  each  way  from  Marble  Arch, 
where  you  -have  95  authorities,  and  hous- 
ing is  where  you  notice  a wide  variety 
of  policy  most. 

Mr.  Cadbury : I think  perhaps  it  might 
now  be  useful  to  co-me  on  to  individual 
services,  and  perhaps  we  may  take 
housing.  Sir  J-ohn,  would  you  like  to 
start  on  housing? 

13754.  Sir  John  Wrigley : The  basic 
problem  An  the  Greater  London  area,  or 
for  the  needs  of  the  Greater  London 
area,  is  that  -there  are  not  enough  houses, 
and  there  is  moit  enough  r-o-om  to  build 
the  houses  anyhow  within  the  Greater 
London  area,  because  all  the  advice  we 
have  received  is  that  -the  needs  of  Greater 
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London  cannot  be  met  within  .the 
Greater  London  area.  Therefore  when 
you  come  to  the  individual  local  autho- 
rity it  is  quite  true  that  many  of  them 
make  rules  about  being  resident  in  the 
borough  for  a period  of  years,  and  that 
does  mean  that  various  people  are  cut 
out  if  they  move,  or  if  they  have  not 
been  there  long  enough.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  -the  problem  would  he 
remedied  if  those  rulings  were  made 
easier.  It  would  mean  somebody  else 
would  be  cut  out,  because  to  a much 
greater  extent  than  in  any  -other  .part  of 
the  country  London  cannot,  do  what  it 
may,  meet  ithe  needs  within  its  own  area. 
I want  to  make  that  p-oint  .quite  clear 
in  case  it  affects  your  judgment  about 
what  should  be  done  in  regard  to  hous- 
ing. I would  like  to  hear  you  on  what 
you  think  really  -ought  to  be  done  in 
regard  to  housing,  accepting  the  funda- 
mental point  that  not  many  more  indi- 
vidual houses  can  physically  be  built  in 
Greater  London.  It  is  a question  of  a 
choice  between  people  with  compara- 
tive claims,  it  -does  not  mean  that  if  you 
vary  the  rules  hardship  will  not  be  done 
to  other  people,  and  you  have  to  accept 
that  as  a hard  fact.  This  is  where  it 
depends  on  the  question  of  how  far  you 
want  uniformity  as  against  variety,  be- 
cause if  you  lay  the  main  stress  on  uni- 
formity you  really  must  logically  ask  for 
a regional  local  authority  -and  perhaps, 
even  .beyond  that,  in  five  years  time  you 
would  then  be  asking  for  a national 
authority  because  there  would  be 
unevenness  round  the  fringe.  But  if  you 
think  variety  is  a good  -thing,  then  you 
may  say  while  you  would  like  more  uni- 
formity you  do  not  make  uniformity 
your  main  claim  and  then  you  come 
round  to  some  reconstruction  of  the  ex- 
isting system,  arranging  the  authorities 
differently  but  not  necessarily  having 
one  authority  for  the  whole  region.  I 
wo-uld  really  1-ike  to  have  your  views 
about  housing,  granted  the  assumption, 
which  I think  you  must  make,  that  the 
housing  problem  in  London  cannot  be 
solved  by  building  within  its  own  area. 
Now  just  for  simplicity  at  this  point, 
would  you  .perhaps  distinguish  in  your 
mind  between  London  itself  and  the  rest 
of  Greater  London,  because  in  London 
you  have  a du-al  system  of  housing 
authorities,  -the  metropolitan  borough 
and  the  London  County  Council,  both 
housing  authorities.  Outside  London  the 
responsibility  rests  solely  on  /the  borough 
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and  urban  district  councils,  and  the  other 
county  councils  have  no  housing  powers. 

I think  it  is  very  difficult  to  put 

forward  any  solution.  We  would  all 
like  to  know  the  solution  to  that  proo- 
lem.  In  the  Citizen’s  Advice  Bureau  one 
hears  of  so  many  difficulties  that  arise 
because  of  the  acute  housing  shortage 
in  London. 


13755.  But  granting  housing  is  a local 
government  responsibility,  and  granting 
that  if  you  have  a larger  number  ol  in- 
dividual authorities  who  are  independ- 
ently responsible  there  will  be  a measure 
of  variety,  do  you  attach  so  great  import- 
ance to  getting  rid  of  the  variety  that 
you  will  demand  a uniform  system . It 
you  get  a uniform  system  the  assump- 
tion is  that  it  will  be  somewhere  in  the 
middle  of  the  existing  system ; that  is, 
it  will  not  be  as  good  as  some,  but  it 

will  be  better  than  others. Miss 

Littlejohn : There  is  already  a certain 
measure  of  agreement  within  the 
London  County  Council  area  between 
the  L.C.C.  and  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  about  how  their  housing  lists 
are  made  up,  and  agreement  between 
them  about  the  kind  of  re-housing  they 
are  doing,  and  since  that  agreement  was 
reached  I would  have  thought— I do 
not  know  if  my  colleagues  would  agree 
with  me— that  there  had  been  a lessen- 
ing of  situations  in  which  people  could 
have  a sense  of  injustice  about  the  way 
the  housing  lists  affect  them,  and  so  on. 
But  when  you  come  to  the  outer  London 
area  there  is  not  this  measure  of  agree- 
ment and  we  do  still  have  situations  in 
which  there  is  a considerable  feeling  of 
injustice.  I know  that  Miss  Wood  and 
Mrs.  Smith  have  considerable  experience 
of  the  problems  of  the  out-county  estates, 
for  instance,  and  the  difficulties  that  arise 
about  re-housing  the  children  of  families 
who  have  lived  on  the  out-county  estates 
and  who  are  now  grown  up  and  wanting 
homes  of  their  own.  Certainly  from 
time  to  time  there  has  been  a consider- 
able feeling  of  local  resentment  there 
on  the  part  of  grown-up  children,  if  1 
may  use  that  phrase,  who  now  want  to 
be  re-housed,  and  who  have  lived  in  a 
certain  area  all  their  lives,  and  wish  to 
go  on  living  there,  which  presumably 
is  a desirable  sense  of  community  feel- 
ing. It  is  rather  a vague  sense  of  resent- 
ment because  they  do  not  know  who 
it  is  who  is  responsible  for  this  situa- 
tion. There  is  also  feeling  between  the 


local  authority  in  whose  area  the  out- 
county  estate  is  and  the  London  County 
Council,  and  all  this  is  caused  by  a 
failure  to  have  a practical  policy,  a com- 
bined policy  between  them,  for  re-hous- 
ing the  people.  It  is  just  one  illustration 
of  the  sort  of  situation  that  can  arise 
at  the  moment. — Miss  Wood : To  go 
back  to  the  earlier  point  about  outside 
the  county  problems,  it  is  because  hous- 
ing is  so  short  that  people  are  forced 
to  move  outside  their  own  local  autho- 
rity area.  We  have  .an  example — there 
are  hundreds  of  these — there  was  some- 
body who  lived  in  a council  flat  with 
her  parents  on  the  White  City  Estate 
and  tension  was  so  great  (there  was  a 
child,  and  both  families  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  on  together)  that  they  moved 
into  the  Acton  area  where  they  got  very 
small  insufficient  accommodation.  They 
are  still  on  the  L.C.C.  list,  and  they  re- 
mained lin  the  Acton  area  from  1957  up 
to  about  the  present  time.  Now  a 
second  baby  is  expected  and  they  will 
have  to  move  out  of  where  they  are. 
They  have  been  in  touch  with  the  L.C.C. 
but  as  they  were  temporarily  outside  the 
L.C.C.  area  they  had  been  taken  off  the 
list,  and  the  wife’s  mother  has  been  told 
that  she  is  not  to  take  this  family  back 
without  L.C.C.  permission.  So  the  wife 
went  along  -to  the  Acton  authority  to 
say:  “Can  I have  my  name  put  on  the 
Acton  list?  ” She  has  already  lived  in 
the  borough  for  three  years,  and  the 
Acton  housing  department  have  told  her 
that  she  is  not  eligible  until  she  has  lived 
there  at  least  another  two  years,  and 
even  then  her  case  will  get  no  investi- 
gation for  six  years.  They  suggested  that 
she  went  back  to  her  mother,  which  the 
L.C.C.  do  not  want  her  to  do.  They 
have  solved  their  situation  in  a way 
because  the  husband  changed  his  job. 
His  job  is  in  Acton,  and  that  is  why 
they  have  moved  over  the  boundary 
from  Hammersmith  into  Acton.  They 
are  going  out  to  the  new  town,  but  the 
wife  is  extremely  reluctant  to  do  it,  at 
the  moment  she  is  not  happy  about 
going  out  to  Stevenage.  We  have  com- 
plaints, we  have  these  stories.  Somebody 
is  living  in  Camberwell  and  has  managed 
to  find  a room  in  Lewisham.  The  land- 
lord has  died,  they  are  not  controlled, 
and  the  tenant  has  been  told  they  have 
to  get  out.  They  would  have  to  wait 
a long  period.  There  is  no  chance  of 
re-housing  them,  and  the  situation  is  that 
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the  boy  has  gone  to  the  grandmother, 
the  wife  is  sleeping  in  an  arm  chair  in 
her  mother’s  pre-fab  house,  which  is 
already  overcrowded  by  another  married 
family,  and  the  husband  at  the  moment 
does  not  know  where  to  go,  and  the 
Neighbours  have  taken  in  bits  of  furni- 
ture to  help  them  store  it  so  they  have 
Not  got  that  additional  expense. 

1 3756.  Mr.  Cadbury : Does  it  lead 
you.  to  answer  Sir  John’s  question  that 
concurrent  powers  between  a major  and 
uiinor  authority  are  desirable  as  in  the 

L.C.C.  area? 1 think  it  does  help. 

It  would  help  people  who  have  no 
housing  claim  unless  you  are  dealing 
with  slum  clearance  and  road  widening 
schemes,  which  produce  an  awful  lot 
of  people  who  have  to  be  adequately 
re-housed. 

13757.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Would  you 
think  of  it  from  this  point  of  view? 
'There  would  be  two  ways  of  providing 
for  London.  One  would  be  within  the 
Oreater  London  area,  and  the  other 
would  be  outside  in  some  place  like  a 
new  town,  or  even  more  remote.  It 
seems  fairly  obvious  from  all  the 
evidence  we  get  that  the  operations  at 
a great  distance  from  London  will  have 
to  be  conducted  by  some  major 
authority;  all  the  hundreds  of  housing 
authorities  in  London  cannot  start 
building  houses  or  arranging  for  houses 
at  Huntingdon  or  Swindon,  but  that  will 
have  to  be  done  by  some  major 
authority.  The  number  of  houses  that 
can  -be  built  within  Greater  London  is 
limited  by  physical  considerations.  Do 
you  want  to  have  concurrent  powers 
for  the  whole  of  Greater  London  be- 
tween either  the  regional  authority  and 
the  local  housing  authority,  or  between 
a series  of  county  authorities  and  the 
local  authorities?  That  is  really  the 
choice,  is  it  not?  Or  do  you  want  hous- 
ing in  Greater  London,  limited  in 
amount,  to  be  at  any  rate  primarily  the 
function  of  what  I will  call  a local  hous- 
ing authority,  though  it  need  not  be 
the  same  in  area  and  size  as  you  have 

at  the  present  time? There  is  no 

doubt  the  L.C.C.  having  housing  powers 
as  well  as  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs 
has  helped,  and  when  you  had  people 
•who  for  some  good  reason  were  in  Lon- 
don up  to  about  three  years  ago  there 
was  a chance  of  those  people  being  re- 
housed even  though  they  had  not  go 
the  necessary  residential  qualification, 
32736 


people  who  have  come  to  work  in  the 
London  area,  and  whose  families  have 
followed  them.  I think  it  has  helped 
them  and  the  L.C.C.  have  done  a lot. 
It  is,  of  course,  very  hard  on  districts 
like  Willesden  where  you  have  a real 
housing  problem,  and  it  is  the  borough’s 
responsibility  to  do  it  with  no  help  from 
the  County  Council,  but  any  advantage 
at  the  -moment  of  the  L.C.C.  has  been 
swallowed  up  by  slum  clearance  plus. 
I think,  people  who  have  been  displaced 
through  widening,  like  the  Cromwell 
Road  extension. 

13758.  Where  does  that  lead  you  to  in 
the  structure  of  local  government?  That 
is  really  what  we  want  to  find  out,  what 
from  your  point  of  view  you  think 
would  really  be  the  best  structure  of 
local  government  to  cure  the  present 
defects  which  you  find  in  housing,  and 
you  will  no  doubt  find  in  the  other  ser- 
vices as  we  analyse  them.  Then  having 
looked  at  them  altogether  we  have  to 
find  some  structure  which  will  be — I do 
not  know  what  you  call  it — the  highest 
common  denominator,  something  which 
will  produce  the  best  results  for  local 
government  as  a whole.  It  is  pretty 
certain  you  cannot  have  a different 
structure  for  each  individual  service,  or 
you  would  destroy  the  local  government 

concept  altogether. Miss  Proud : We 

do  not  want  to  have  one  big  housing 
authority,  and  only  that,  and  we  do  not 
want  just  borough  housing  authorities 
and  only  that.  We  want  it  to  be  pos- 
sible for  individual  people  to  move  more 
freely  within  Greater  London,  and  not 
find  themselves  prejudiced  for  one 
reason  or  another  because  of  local 
authority  rulings. 

13759.  You  want  some  body  which 
would  build  a certain  number  of  houses 
in  Greater  London  which  would  be 
available  for  people  who  move,  and  per- 
haps for  thouse  people  in  the  congested 
boroughs  who  cannot  possibly  physic- 
ally be  provided  for  by  their  own 
own  borough,  that  is  really  what  you 
want? We  want  to  be  able  to  facili- 
tate moving. — Miss  Littlejohn  : We 

want  agreement  about  some  of  the  fun- 
damental points  of  housing  policy  be- 
tween the  minor  housing  authorities,  if 
one  can  call  them  that,  and  the  larger 
housing  authorities. 

13760.  Mr.  Cadbury : As  I understand 
it  the  evidence  you  are  giving  points  to 
concurrent  powers  with  a greater  and  a 
A5 
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lesser  .authority,  one  dealing  as  far  as  it 
can,  the  lesser,  with  aits  local  needs,  and 
the  greater  authority  or  authorities  pick- 
ing u>p  such  things  as  overspill,  which  is 

inevitable? 'But  with  concurrent 

powers,  Sir  John  mentioned  certain  of 
the  alternatives  a few  minutes  ago,  where 
you  have,  whatever  you  like  to  call  them, 
county  bodies,  or  'large  authorities  within 
the  Greater  London  area — you  will  have 
the  situation  you  'have  now  where  each 
of  the  major  authorities  may  have  _ a 
slightly  different  housing  policy  from  its 
neighbour. 

13761.  In  your  view  it  ought  to  'be  one 
major  authority  regionally? — — Yes. 

13762.  You  do  not  just  want  to  see 
powers  conferred  on  Middlesex  that 
London  County  already  has? No. 

13763.  Sir  John  Wrigley : You  would 
really  like  a regional  local  authority  to 
provide  for  overspill,  to  provide  in 
Greater  London  for  those  needs  which 
cannot  he  met  by  a series  of  'boroughs, 
the  two  main  needs  being  the  people 
who  move  about  London  and  lose  their 
residential  qualification  in  a particular 
borough,  and  the  surplus  in  some 
borough  which  cannot  physically  meet 
its  own  needs.  Is  that  what  you  mainly 

have  in  mind? Miss  Proud:  I think 

that  sums  it  up. — Mrs.  Muriel  Smith : 
One  might  add  there  is  a great  need  for 
something  like  a New  Town  Corporation 
to  get  down  and  tackle  certain  areas  of 
London  when  it  comes  to  re-housing  and 
that  things  tend  to  be  done  in  a piece- 
meal way  at  the  moment. 

13764.  Within  London? Yes,  within 

London,  or  within  Greater  London  if 
you  like,  and  the  great  need  is  to  speed 
up  the  housing  programme  so  that  we  can 
do  as  much  as  possible  within  London. 
This  is  not  being  done  quickly  enough. 
It  might  be  done  more  quickly  if  you 
had — I know  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
kind  of  an  authority  or  what  kind  of 
seit-up — but  at  least  something  compara- 
aible  with  a New  Town  Corporation  get- 
ting down  to  the  job  with  wide  powers 
and  money  to  do  it.  The  Stepney/Poplar 
reconstruction  was  a case  on  a slightly 
smaller  scale  than  I am  thinking  of,  and 
in  that  respect  if  the  borough  council 
and  the  L.C.C.  -think  out  renewal  projects 
together,  these  might  be  more  satisfactory 
from  the  social  point  of  view. 


13765.  Within  London  the  L.C.C.  take 
the  big  projects  and  the  borough  council 
does  the  liiitJtle  ones. Yes. 

13766.  And  you  have  to  bear  in  mind 
that  this  is  not  entirely  within  the  free 
choice  of  .the  local  authorities,  and  that 
the  amount  of  capital  work  that  can  be 
carried  out  ds  to  a large  extent  controlled 
by  national  policy,  and  before  saying  too 
easily  that  if  you  had  a different  sort  of 
authority  more  would  be  done,  you  have 
to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a rather 
total  limit  which  is  really  determined  by 

national  policy. Yes.  You  had  said 

what  could  we  do,  and  I am  saying  what- 
ever the  actual  administrative  set-up  may 
be,  this  is  accepting  what  you  have 
already  said,  there  would  seem  to  he  this 
particular  need  to  get  down  to  large 
areas  of  London  and  do  a well  thought 
out  comprehensive  job  on  them  by  what- 
ever means  this  may  be  found  to  be 
possible. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Of  course  the  L.C.C. 
have  these  powers  and  responsibility  in 
regard  to  London  as  a whole.  Outside 
London  itself  'the  urgent  problem  of  re- 
development is  more  in  the  few  districts 
just  on  the  periphery  of  London,  is  it  not, 
like  Wi-llesden  and  Tottenham,  and  that 
sort  of  area? 

13767.  Miss  Johnston : We  -did  have  a 
great  many  complaints  from  the  London 
boroughs  when  they  were  giving  evidence 
that  through  the  London  County  Council 
housing  scheme  they  found  that  their 
people  were  picked  up  and  rehoused  else- 
where, Stepney  people  in  Wandsworth  or 
Roehampton,  and  that  kind  of  thing, 
which  is  very  hard,  .particularly  on  old 
people,  and  then  they  find  -people  from 
other  boroughs  being  brought  into  the 
houses  built  in  their  borough.  If  you 
have  an  overall  authority  they  presum- 
ably -have  to  go  down  itheir  waiting  list 
and  be  fair,  but  it  does  mean  people  gel 
re-housed  where  they  do  not  want  to  go 
and  where  they  are  going  to  be  very 

unhappy. Miss  Proud:  It  is  probably 

one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  system. 
One  wonders  what  the  situation  would 
have  been  if  with  slum  clearance  there 
had  not  been  a London  County  Council 
housing  policy  for  London,  because  it  has 
at  least  enabled  -people  to  be  rehoused, 
and  the  old  accommodation  brought 
down,  and  whereas  we  all  would  agree 
that  it  is  most  desirable  that  people  should 
be  re-housed  in  their  own  borough  we 
can  see  it  is  not  always  possible.  We 
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also  find,  of  course,  that  many  people 
regard  being  moved  to  the  northern  part 
of  their  'borough  when  they  live  in  the 
south  as  being  just  as  bad  as  being  moved 
•to  another  borough  altogether.  This 
question  of  personal  {preference  is  a very 
difficult  one  in  the  present  housing  situa- 
tion, and  I think  most  people  would  say 
this,  that  if  it  were  a case  of  them  getting 
or  not  getting  any  accommodation  they 
would  probably  choose  to  go  to  another 
part  of  London. 

13768.  Mr.  Lawson : I would  like  to 
go  back,  iiif  I might,  for  a moment,  to 
those  out-county  estates  that  Miss 
Littlejohn  referred  to.  Would  it  help 
that  problem  if  after  a period  of  years 
those  estates  were  transferred  to  district 

councils? Miss  Wood : lit  would  help 

the  local  problem  but  it  would  not  help 
the  L.C.C.,  who  have  been  using  those 
for  housing  very  overcrowded  people  in 
London. 

13769.  Mr.  Cadbury:  In  the  opinion 
of  local  residents  of  Becontree,  one  of 
the  L.C.C.  estates,  would  you  think  that 
•after  a .time  they  would  prefer  to  be  the 
tenants  of  Dagenham? Miss  Little- 

john : Not  necessarily.  I think  the 
people  who  live  in  the  out-county  estates 
often  have  a feeling  of  being  slightly 
superior,  as  it  were,  to  their  neighbours 
on  borough  council  estates  because  they 
are  L.C.C.  tenants.  I thing  this  is  a con- 
fused thing  so  far  as  the  feeling  of  the 
(individual  resident  is  concerned.  I think 
they  want  the  advantages  of  the  co-ordi- 
nated policy  between  the  borough  council 
and  the  county  council. 

13770.  They  want  the  ibeslt  of  all  pos- 
sible worlds? 1 d,o  noit  really  see  why 

they  should  not  haive  it.  lit  seems  to 
me  one  of  the  advantages  of  Greater 
London  that  they  oam  have  it,  and  that 
is  what  we  are  assuming. 

13771.  Mr.  Lawson : You  see,  I was 
really  on  the  point  which  you  men- 
tioned. We  have  hiaid  a.  lot  of  evidence 
about  problems  which  arise  baoause  there 
is  no  way  lim  which  the  children  coming 
of  the  first  generation  who  move  into 
those  flats  can  go  on  living  in  the  same 
place  because  the  vacancies  in  the  flats 
are  filled  from  the  L.C.C.  housing  list. 
Dealing  With  Miss  Johnston's  question, 
if  you  leave  .the  thing  with  a large 
authority  then  you  get  the  problem  of 
priorities,  and  if  you  transfer  it  to  the 


local  authorities,  district  authorities,  then 
you  deal  perhaps  more  easily  with  the 
'problem  of  ithe  children  who  want 
accommodation  there  locally,  but  you 
get  in  greater  difficulty  with  your  Greater 
.London  slide  of  it.— -^Surely  there  is  no 
inherent  reason  why  the  children  of 
tenants  on  some  of  the  L.C.C.  out- 
county  estates  should  not  .be  rehoused  by 
the  L.C.C.  or  the  borough  council?  It 
.is  simply  a question  of  the  52  authori- 
ties deciding  on  .their  criteria  of  re- 
housing and  stickling  to  this.  I would 
have  thought  that  the  whole  principle 
of  whalt  we  were  saying  required  the 
maximum  amount  of  oo-operation 
between  your  major  overspill  housing 
authority  and  your  minor  housing 
authority  in  matters  of  management  as 
well  as  in  matters  of  building  estates, 
and  that  it  is  a question  of  trying  so 
far  as  possible  to  rehouse  people  in  the 
'boroughs  in  which  they  come,  'as  far  as. 
possible,  because  you  cannot  obviously 
do  it  beyond  that  point,  and  the  question 
of  rehousing . the  children,  the  adult 
children  of  your  tenants  of  L.C.C.  estates 
is  almost  entirely  a matter  of  good 
management  and  co-operation  between1 
the  two  authorities.  I should  not.  think 
that  there  was  anything  inherent  in  the 
question  of  local  government  boundaries 
that  made  ithiis  impossible. 

13772.  Miss  Johnston : Is  it  not  a fact 
that  Dagenham  are  having  to  build  in 
Oanivey  Island  for  their  own  people 

because  of  the  L.C.C.? There  should 

be  no  question  of  their  own  people.  The 
•people  who  are  living  in  the  /L.C.C. 
estate  in  Dagenham  have  been  living 
there  for  20  to  25  years,  and  they  are 
just  as  much  their  own  people  as  the 
people  Who  are  living  in  Dagenham 
borough  council  houses  or  any  other 
accommodation  and  it  seems  an  artificial 
division. 

13773.  Do  you  not  think  you  could’ 
gelt  o ver  that  division  if  management  of 
the  houses  was  noiw  handed  over  to 

Dagenham? Nio.  I (think  it  would 

create  other  problems  beoause  the  L.C.C. 
would  lose  the  advantage  of  having 
estates  in  all  pants  of  Greater  London 
and  being  able  to  put.  their  people  in- 
the  type  of  accommodation  with  the  level", 
of  rent  that  they  can  afford,  Which  is  the; 
advantage,  I suppose,  of  a really  large; 
housing  authority. 

13774.,  Mr.  Cadbury  : This  is  really 
only  pant  of  the  point  whidh  Sir  John 
made  at  the  outset  on  housing,  that  it 
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is  quiiite  dear  itthait  not  only  in  Central 
London  'but  an.  Greater  London  the 
number  of  separate  dwellings  required 
an  the  future  due  to  smaller  househoildis 
is  going  to  be  very  much  larger  than 
can  be  accommodated  either  in  Central 
London  or  in  Greater  London,  or  in 
Dagenham,  and  there  is  a local  'govern- 
ment problem  quite  apart  from  the 
present  problem  of  each  neiw  family’s 
troubles  which  presses  pretty  hard  when 
a loioal  authority  like  Dagenham  has  to 
build  its  out-boundary  estates  to  deal 
with  the  , increasing  number  of  claims  on 
its  own  housing  list,  a 'great  many  of 
which  anise  from  the  L.C.C.  tenants’ 
children  wiho  are  getting  married.  We 
oanmoit,  so  to  speak,  say  it  is  all  right. 
It  ds  not  all  right,  and  we  are  asking 
you  to  give  us  'the  tenants’  point  of 
view  as  far  as  you  oan.  You  do  not 
think,  'that  in  Dagenham— 4 am  only 
using  Dagenham  as  lan  example,  because 
'there  are  .plenty  of  other  examples — in 
Dagenham  a unified  housing  list  of  the 
new  diadmaints,  the  young  people  coming 
up,  might  toe  of  assistance  din  sorting  the 

thing  out? Miss  Wood:  I think  you 

have  to  draw  a disitiraatinn  between  what 
you  call  old  county  estates  like 
Dagenham  and  Carstoalton  from  before 
ifche  war,  and  county  estates  like  Hainault 
that  have  been  built  since  the  war.  In 
Dagenham  and  in  Oarshafliton  those 
peoipie  have  established  their  claim  on 
the  housing  lislt,.  (but  in  Hainaulf  when 
people  first  moved  there  with  _ older 
children  who  wanted  to  get  married  ( a ) 
they  were  not  particularly  -welcome 
in  the  district  when  they  were  new  and 
(to)  they  had  not  got  the  residential  quali- 
fication, and  they  had  lost  their  right  to 
London  because  they  had  moved  out  to 
Hainault.  You  'have  the  problem  of 
married  children  with  no  residential 
qualification  whatever.  You  have  your 
residential  qualification  in  Carshaliton 
and  Diageotoiam,  but  the  problem  lis  that 
in  both  areas  you  have  got  really  great 
long  housing  fists  that  are  built  up. 

13775.  Mr.  Lawson:  Am  I not  right 
in  thinking  in  Dagenham  the  L.C.C. 
houses  represent  a very  high  proportion 
of  the  total  available? — And  at  Car- 
shalton  too. 

13776.  Mr.  Lawson:  You  are  back 
again  at  the  same  conundrum.  It  does 
pot  help  being  on  the  local  list  if  all  the 
houses  are  owned  by  the  L.C.C. — -At 
least  you  have  the  opportunity  of  being, 


rehoused  in  Carshalton,  you  have  your 
residential  qualification. 

13777.  The  residential  qualification 
does  not  help  much  in  Dagenham,  be- 
cause the  overwhelming  proportion  of 
the  houses  are  owned  by  the  L.C.C.,  and 

the  L.C.C.  fill  those. And  Dagenham 

is  filled  up. — Miss  Littlejohn:  Was  not 
the  Chairman  thinking  of  a combined 
housing  list? 

Mr.  Cadbury : The  point  has  been  put 
to  us  very  strongly — the  out-county 
estate  is  a thing  of  the  past,  and  it  is 
the  L.C.C. ’s  policy  not  to  build  any  more 
out-county  estates.  They  will  rely  on 
the  Town  Development  Aot  and  on  a 
new  town,  for  .their  next  overspill  opera- 
tion, but  in  so  far  as  the  existing  out- 
county  estates  represent  a very  real 
problem  to  the  local  authorities  in  whose 
area  they  are  sited,  we  have  had  evidence 
-that  this  is  made  very  much  more  diffi- 
cult because  a large  proportion  of  the 
houses,  or  the  vacancies  in  their  local 
authority  area  are  perpetually  filled  from 
outside,  and  .therefore  the  people  who 
live  in  the  local  authority  area  do  not  get 
sufficient  opportunity  for  housing  in  their 
own  area.  The  evidence  of  that  iis  that 
Dagenham  is  already  building  its  own 
out-county  estate,  or  developing  out- 
county  housing  in  Canvey  Island.  I do 
not  think  we  can  pursue  this  any  further. 

13778.  Sir  John  Wrigley : 1 really  do 
want  to  know  what  you  think.  Dagen- 
ham is  the  best  place  to  take  really  be- 
cause it  iis  a place  which  is  largely  an 
L.C.C.  estate  which  is  fairly  built  up. 
One  has  to  make  the  choice:  should  the 
structure  of  local  government  be  to  re- 
tain -that  as  an  L.C.C.  estate  and  to  fill 
the  vacancies  from  London,  or  should 
the  future  be  to  hand  it  over  simply  to 
Dagenham,  and  should  Dagenham  fill 
such  vacancies  as  there  are  from  the 
second  generation  of  those  people,  or, 
alternatively,  if  the  L.C.C.  retained  the 
estate  should  the  children  of  the  first 
generation  have  to  go  outside,  because 
there  is  no  other  choice  really? — -■ — Is  it 
possible  to  have  a combined  housing  list 
for  the  L.C.C.  and  the  borough  in  whose 
area  the  out-county  estate  is?  Although 
the  L.C.C.  still  retains  control  of  the 
estate  so  that  the  L.C.C.  continues  to 
have  a proportion  of  the  estate  available 
for  moving  people  for  overspill  pur- 
poses, there  is  a mutual  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  housing  authorities  that 
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a certain  pool  of  housing  is  made  avail- 
able for  housing  the  second  generation. 

I should  have  thought  that  was  a much 
more  practical  way. 

13779.  That  involves  a bargain  between 

the  two  authorities. Yes,  that  is  the 

sort  of  thing. 

13780.  Leave  the  ownership  of  the 

houses  as  they  were  and  bargain? 

Require  to  have  a bargain  made,  not 
just  leave  it  to  the  whim  of  the  two 
parties  as  to  whether  they  may  wish  to 
or  not,  which  brings  us  back  to  the 
earlier  question,  the  Greater  London 
housing  authority. 

13781.  Who  should  require  it? 1 

should  have  thought  the  Greater  London 
housing  authority. 

13782.  Now  you  are  getting  three 
authorities  in  London. No. 

13783.  The  London  County  Council, 
the  borough  council,  and  the  Greater 

London  authority. No,  I am  sorry, 

that  was  not  what  I meant.  I mean  if 
you  are  going  to  have  a Greater  London 
•housing  authority,  presumably  its  power 
would  include  these  overspill  powers  that 
the  L.C.C.  has  at  the  moment,  and  would 
it  not  have  power  to  make  agreements 
between  the  Greater  London  housing 
authority  and  the  minor  housing  autho- 
rities on  matters  of  this  kind.  I was 
really  linking  this  up  with  the  point  we 
were  discussing  earlier. 

13784.  The  Great  London  authority 
would  take  over  your  L.C.C.  estates  to 

start  with? T do  not  think  it  is  for 

us  to  decide  this,  but  I suppose  theoretic- 
ally that  is  the  logical  conclusion  of 
having  a Greater  London  housing 
authority. 

13785.  Mr.  Cadbury : X think  we 

ought  to  be  clear  that  no  one  has  sug- 
gested to  us  that  by  some  arbitrary 
stroke  of  the  pen  the  property  of  the 
L.C.C.  should  become  the  property  of 
the  Dagenham  County  Council  without 
some  financial  adjustment.  The  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  capital  liabilities 
would  be  transferred  with  the  houses, 
and  the  authority  which  lost  the  houses 
would  receive  the  capital  value  in  some 
form  or  another,  so  that  they  would 
then  be  in  a position  to  continue  their 
work  of  developing  houses.  This  is  not 
just  a case  of  simply  transferring  the 
position  of  landlord  from  the  L.C.C. 
to  the  local  council  without  any  other 
consideration,  but  this  out-county  estate 


problem  from  our  point  of  view  is 
obviously  a difficult  one  structurally, 
and  there  is  in  fact  a bargain  I believe 
that  Dagenham  has  the  nomination  of 
50  tenants  a year ; but  that  is  just  done 
by  horse-trading  between  the  Borough 
of  Dagenham  and  the  London  County 
Council  which  is  the  owner  of  the 

houses. Miss  Proud : There  is  a 

similar  arrangement  that  works  smoothly 
for  the  new  out-county  estates — Dagen- 
ham is  one  of  the  old  ones,  is  it  not — 
and  for  the  post-war  housing  estates 
there  is  an  agreement  with  the  local 
authority  where  the  L.C.C.  have  built  a 
new  estate  that  they  shall  right  from  the 
beginning  be  allowed  a certain  percent- 
age of  the  houses  for  people  from  their 
own  housing  list.  Now  that  kind  of 
principle  could  be  expanded. 

13786.  If  that  is  done  by  agreement  it 
is  really  outside  our  terms  of  reference. 
A bit  of  horse-trading  between  two 
authorities  is  often  done,  and  may  be  a 
very  sensible  way  of  getting  out  of  the 
difficulty.  It  does  not  appear  from  the 
evidence  we  have  received  that  we  qan 
just  rely  on  agreements  to  solve  this  par- 
ticular problem. Mrs.  Smith : One 

point  about  management,  if  we  just 
transfer  large  areas  of  housing  to  a dif- 
ferent management  policy,  many  of  the 
smaller  authorities  are  not  really  kitted 
up  or  equipped  to  manage  very  large 
numbers  of  property,  and  this  could 
make  for  difficulties.  I am  not  arguing 
about  Dagenham,  but  just  as  a general 
principle  one  has  to  remember  that  it  is 
not  just  handing  over  to  a different  land- 
lord, but  handing  over  to  a different 
management. 

13787.  Miss  Johnston-.  Have  you 
found  the  management  of  the  boroughs 
is  very  much  less  good  than  that  of  the 

county? On  that  point  I was  really 

thinking  of  out-county  estates  or  even 
expanded  towns,  where  very  often  you 
have  quite  a small  authority  that  has 
really  had  very  little  experience  of  man- 
agement of  property  and  it  is  suddenly 
faced  with  large  numbers.  If  you 
wanted  that  question  referred  to  Lon- 
don that  is  another  question.  Did  you? 

13788.  Yes. 1 think  the  standard 

of  some  councils  would  be  not  as  good 
as  some  others. 

13789.  Does  the  point  you  made  in- 
another  connection  of  being  able  to  go 
to  the  town  hall  with  all  your  difficulties, 
arid  grievances  have  some  weight? 
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Yes,  .1  think  the  more  local  a thing  is  it 
is  very  often  the  easier,  but  you  also 
have  the  difficulty  that  sometimes  the 
quality  of  the  local  set-up  is  not  as 
good  as  the  quality  of  the  larger  set; up. 
This  is  always  a difficulty,  and  in  actual 
housing  management  I think  that  can 
be  seen  fairly  clearly  in  some  parts  of 
London. 

13790.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  You  are  not 
putting  this  in  to  suggest  that  boroughs 
should  cease  to  be  housing  authorities? 

Oh  indeed  not,  no. — Miss  Proud: 

I think  we  are  getting  very  much  mixed 
up  in  this,  because  London’s  housing 
problem  is  such  an  immense  and  almost 
impossible  one,  and  it  really  is  a national 
problem.  You  have  people  still  coming 
in  for  employment  in  London  from 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  there  is 
officially  no  tie-up  nationally  between 
employment  and  housing.  I think  that 
is  part  of  London’s  problem,  and  to  dis- 
cuss this  on  a local  government  basis 
and  boundary  basis  is  extraordinarily 
difficult,  and  I would  say  almost 
impossible. 

Mr.  Cadbury : May  I take  that  point 
up,  Miss  Proud?  Clearly  we  are  in- 
terested in  the  structure  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  clearly  housing  is,  and  has 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be  one  of  its 
main  features  in  the  public  mind  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  housing 
undertakings  represent  a very  large  part 
of  the  national  investment,  and  in  the 
main  they  are  run  and  administered  by 
local  authorities.  Now  in  London  you 
have  two  different  patterns,  you  have 
the  'borough,  and  we  would  all  agree 
with  Mrs.  Smith  that  obviously  stan- 
dards vary,  and  that  is  inherent  in  local 
government,  but  at  the  borough  level 
the  ordinary  citizen  is  largely  dealing 
with  the  elected  representatives.  At  the 
county  council  level  in  the  London 
County  Council  the  thing  is  so  vast  that 
the  ordinary  citizen  is  inevitably  dealing 
with  an  official.  I thnk  we  should  like 
to  draw  you  on  this  point  as  it  affects 
housing. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : This  will  arise  on 
all  the  services. 

Mr.  Cadbury : On  all  services  really. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : If  you  bear  in  mind 
that  we  have  started  with  housing  and 
when  we  come  to  each  of  the  services 
the  choice  you  will  be  really  asked  to 
make  is  should  itihis  service  be  based  on 


the  town  hall  or  should  it  be  based  on  a 
regional  authority.  You  have  elected  for 
a regional  authority  for  housing  and  I 
imagine  you  are  saying  that  services  like 
housing,  welfare  and  health  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  authority.  So  when  we  are  dealing 
with  each  individual  service,  you  ulti- 
mately come  down  ito  the  point  do  you 
want  .it  based  on  a town  hall,  not  neces- 
sarily a town  hall  as  at  present  but  a 
borough  of  a reasonable  size  or  do  you 
want  it  based  on  a regional  authority. 

Mr.  Cadbury : You  raised  a point  that 
there  are  national  problems  like  location 
of  industry  which  press  very  hard  on  the 
whole  problem.  I think  we  must  assume 
and  you  must  assume  today  that  they 
are  going  to  go  on  pressing  very  hard  and 
population  will  probably  continue  to  flow 
towards,  if  not  London,  the  whole  south- 
east region  in  spite  of  the  Barlow  Report 
as  it  has  been  doing  over  the  last  twenty 
years.  Now  would  you  just  consider  this 
question  of  the  importance  of  the  con- 
tact with  the  elected  representative  as 
against  the  importance  of  the  contact 
with  the  official  which  really  is  the  divi- 
sion between  a large  regional  authority 
and  the  local  town  ball? 

13791.  Sir  John  Wrigley : This  is  un- 
fortunately a choice  we  shall  have  to 

make  some  time! Mr.  Mitchell : Yes, 

it  is  perfectly  true,  the  man  in  the  street 
is  less  likely  to  get  hold  of  the  London 
County  Councillor.  As  a former  member 
of  the  L.C.C.  I have  some  recollection. 
In  the  case  of  the  town  ihall  you  can  get 
hold  of  your  local  representative  more 
easily. 

13792.  Mr.  Cadbury : We  have  really 
got  to  pay  a great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  answer  to  that  question.  The  point 
of  the  great  efficiency  of  a massive 
organisation  like  the  L.C.C.  is  obvious 
to  anyone.  The  great  local  interest  of 
some  of  the  local  authorities  who  have 
been  before  us  is  also  obvious.  It  is  one 
of  the  difficult  decisions  we  shall  ulti- 
mately have  to  make  but  we  are  anxious 
ito  get  from  you  who  are  in  touch  with 
the  men  and  women  in  the  street  any 
evidence  we  can  ais  to  the  relative  impor- 
tance in  their  minds  of  going  along  to 
the  town  hall  in  Greenwich  and  getting 
hold  of  their  own  member  for  their  own 
'district  and  raising  difficulties  on  what- 
ever subject,  as  against  going  to  a divi- 
sional office  of  the  London  County 
Council  or  a divisional  office  of  some  new 
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■regional  authority  and  getting  hold  of  an 
official  who  is  a long  way  removed  from 
the  elected  men  and  women  who  are 
forming  the  policy  for  the  region.  1 
agree  with  Sir  John,  it  is  not  only  in 
housing  by  any  means  and  iit  is  a thing  we 
have  got  to  face,  whether  we  like  it  or 

not. Mrs.  Smith : I work  a lot  with 

tenants’  associations  and  it  is  a fact  that 
■they  are  often  very  reluctant  to  get  hold 
of  their  elected  representative,  whether  it 
is  borough  council  or  L.C.C.  because  they 
are  so  afraid  in  their  organisation  of 
bringing  what  ithiey  call  politics  into  it. 

I think  this  is  misguided  but  it  neverthe- 
less happens  and  'therefore  if  they  have 
an  officer  with  whom  they  have  some 
close  contact,  be  it  an  area  officer,  dis- 
trict officer  of  L.C.C.  or  housing  officer 
of  the  borough  council,  the  chances  are 
they  are  prepared  ito  go  there  first.  I do 
not  think  it  is  necessarily  true  that 
because  you  only  have  a district  office, 
say,  of  the  L.C.C.  that  the  individual 
tenant  feels  tihat  he  has  less  chance  of 
being  heard  than  if  he  goes  along  to  the 
town  hail.  This  applies  perhaps  more 
where  there  are  different  forms  of 
management  and  different  degrees  of 
accessibility  of  officers  but  it  is  true 
in.  a borough  council  your  elected  repre- 
sentative might  be  a little  nearer  to  the 
policy  than  your  elected  representative 
of  the  L.C.C.  who  might  not  sit  on  the 
housing  committee  and  might  not  know 
very  much  about  it.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  L.C.C.  the  elected  representatives  do 
make  themselves  available  in  a really 
quite  remarkable  way  sometimes.  L.C.C. 
tenants’  associations  say  that  if  people 
do  feel  they  really  want  a meeting  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  Housing  Committee 
they  have  only  to  ask  for  it.  The  point 
I am  trying  to  make  is  that  if  you  have 
a good  relationship,  whether  borough 
council  or  L.C.C.,  the  size  of  the  autho- 
rity does  not  matter  so  much.  The  town 
hall  is  not  more  local  to  you  than  per- 
haps your  district  housing  office. 

13793.  Would  you  say,  Mrs.  Smith, 
that  your  tenants’  association  people 
•tend  to  be  people  who  are — I do  not 
wish  to  use  the  word  in  any  party  sense — 
politically  conscious  that  they  are  them- 
selves rather  an  exceptionally  interesting 
group  of  people  or  do  you  really  feel 
that  the  actual  tenants  are  satisfied,  when 
things  go  wrong,  that  they  get  the  hearing 

they  should  at  a divisional  office? ;I 

think  a lot  depends  on  what  their  previ- 
ous experience  has  been.  If  it  has  been 


a good  one  and  when  they  have  taken 
their  problem  'along  it  was  in  fact  dealt 
with,  then  they  are  satisfied. 

13794.  Yes,  I see. Miss  Proud : I 

wish  Miss  Stainton  would  tell  us  about 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  con- 
nection with  old  people,  because  of  the 
different  organisations  as  far  as  divisions 
are  concerned.  It  is  a case  of  when  they 
go  to  the  town  hall.-- Miss  Stainton : I 
think  my  point  is  much  more  about 
the  different  officials  than  the  particular 
question  you  had  asked,  about  the  official 
and  the  elected  member.  It  is  extra- 
ordinarily difficult  for  the  ordinary  per- 
son and  particularly  for  elderly  people 
to  understand  this  division  of  who  does 
what,  particularly  as  regards  environ- 
mental health  and  the  local  health 
authority  powers. 

I think  the  division  makes  no  sense 
at  all  to  them  and  potentially  there  can 
be  very  great  confusion  with,  the  very 
departmentalised  services  with  one  official 
dealing  with  home  helps,  one  with  home 
nurses,  health  visitors,  and  then  _ the 
public  health  inspectors  of  the  sanitary 
authority.  I cannot  provide  a great  many 
instances  of  that  confusion  because,  in 
fact,  you  get  the  old  people’s  welfare 
committees  and  the  voluntary  organisa- 
tions simply  having  to  intervene  and 
carry  out  a job  of  interpreting  and  sort- 
ing out  and  acting  as  a guide  between  the 
old  person  and  the  different  services. 
But  the  general  point  is  that  I am  sure 
ithe  more  they  are  centred  in  one  place, 

I believe  that  place  is  the  town  hall,  the 
better. 

Miss  Johnston : We  have  had  quite  a 
lot  of  examples  given  us  by  the  boroughs. 

Mr.  Cadbury : Could  we  perhaps  move 
on  to  the  personal  services?  It  seems  a 
■natural  point  t-o-  take  this  up.  Miss 
Johnislton,  you  have  probably  got  some 
questions  you  would  like  to  ask  on  this. 

13795.  Miss  Johnston:  I have  rather 
been  wondering  from  what  you  have  been 
saying  to  what  extent  all  these  services 
are  Greater  London  problems,  and  not 
national  problems.  In  the  examples  you 
gave  of  the  Citizens’  Advice  Bureaux  and 
the  questions  they  get,  they  were  really 
national  things,  national  insurance, 
pensions,  assistance,  that  kind  of  thing, 
and  what  you  said  about  old  people 
going  to  live  with  relations  and  so  losing 
their  accommodation,  that  reallly  is.  a 
national  problem  too.  In  London  with 
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such  a wide  .area  there  is  more  chance 
they  will  not  hajve  to  leave  the  L.C.C. 
area  .to  go  and  live  with  a child  as  com- 
pared with  a small  town  where  they  are 
much  more  likely  to  have  to  leave  the 

area. 1 think  that  is  true.  It  is  also 

that  the  boundary  is  a very  difficult  one 
as  it  really  can  he  the  other  side  of  the 
street  and  the  older  person  has  had  no 
sense  of  leaving  her  own  neighbourhood, 
still  going  to  the  same  Post  Office,  same 
church,  same  public  house,  according  to 
her  tastes,  really  remaining  in  her  neigh- 
bourhood and  yet  finding  she  is  across 
a boundary. 

13796.  It  must  happen  in  any  conurba- 
tion unless  you  have  one  local  authority 
covering  the  whole  conurbation.  Man- 
chester and  Salford  are  the  same.  It  is 

a national  question  in  a way. It  is  a 

conurbation  problem. 

13797.  You  were  talking  about  the 
Greater  London  Old  People’s  Welfare 
Conference.  You  said  i-t  did  not  discuss 
local  authority  questions,  so  I presume 

it  discussed  national  questions? -I 

think  the  point  I was  making  was  that  in 
that  case  you  had  a collection  of  social 
workers  of  various  voluntary  organisa- 
tions who  were  seeing  themselves  as 
Londoners  and  who  felt  that  they  'had 
most  in  common  with  the  other  London 
committees.  In  fact  'the  Old  People’s 
Welfare  Committees  do  now  have  dual 
representation.  They  look  to  their  county 
committee  with  whom  they  are  to  discuss 
their  question  of  Part  III  accommodation 
and  the  local  health  authority  services 
and  they  do  still  come  to  the  London 
conference  to  discuss  London  things. 

13798.  Can  you  say  what  Greater 
London  things  they  discussed  which  are 
not  national  matters  and  which  are  not 

county  matters? 1 suppose  there 

is  no  one  thing  you  can  say  is 
Greater  London  as  distinct  but  I 
think  there  are  problems  which  arise 
from  any  urban  set-up  where  you  get 
lack  of  neighboucriliness  I think  you  tackle 
Some  of  your  problems  differently. — Miss 
Proud : Yesterday,  for  instance,  we  had 
a conference  of  the  Old  People’s  Welfare 
Committees  for  Greater  London  on  the 
question  of  accommodation  in  hospitals 
and  homes  for  .the  elderly  sick.  Now 
that,  I assume,  you  would' say  was  a 
national  problem,  but  we  were  seeing  ilt  in 
its  London  setting  and  we  were  having 
to  face  the  difference  of  policies  of  the 
Various  local  health  authority  areas,  so 


far  as  their  welfare  homes  were  con- 
cerned and  the  voluntary  organisations 
that  provide  homes,  and  the  difficulties 
that  do  arise  because  one  old  person  who 
has  gone,  perhaps,  ito  live  with  a son  and 
his  family  in  one  area  and  then  has  to 
be  taken  into  ia  home.  The  next  stage 
is  very  often  a hospital  and  then  he  is 
sent  out  of  the  hospital  again  and  finds 
himself  in  all  kinds  of  difficult  situations 
because  he  has  lost  .this  residential  quali- 
fication. It  is  vary  confusing.  But  it  is 
much  more  confusing  for  .the  families 
concerned  because  there  are  these  vary- 
ing regulations  within  different  areas ; 
and  yet  to  them  'they  are  still  living  with- 
in London.  That  would  not  happen  so 
much  in  Leeds  or  Liverpool. 

13799.  It  is  easier  up  there  because 
theie  is  one  Regional  Hospital  -Board 

whereas  there  .are  four  in  London. 

And  you  lha.ve  your  different  county 
councils  in  London  with  welfare  powers 
and  housing  powers. 

13800.  Mr.  Cadbury’.  Buit  I gather  that 
one  of  your  main  points  oin  these  services 
is  that  there  is  confusion  because  a 
county  council  deals  with  welfare,  a 
borough  council  deals  with  .housing  and 
when  you  come  to  a thing  like  Piart  III 
accommodation  for  a homeless  family 
nobody  knows  sufficiently  who _ is  .re- 
sponsible. Is  that  a major  factor  in  this? 

Miss  Littlejohn  : And  also  ithe  fact 

that  it  may  be  between  any  of  six 
different  county  councils.  It  is  not  only 
the  confusion  that  arises  between  the 
services  for  which  the  county  > is  re- 
sponsible and  the  services  for  which  the 
district  council  is  responsible : lit  is  also 
this  complicating  factor. 

13801.  But  apart  from  that  would  you 
agree  that  there  is  a strong  case  in  uni- 
fying the  control  >of  services  which  affect 
the  individual?  We  are  discussing  old 
people  now  -but  in  all  these  other  per- 
sonal services  you  have  given  several 
illustrations  where  it  is  not  unified,  cases 
even  where  part  is  in  one  service  and 
part  in  another.  Would  you  agree  this 
is  at  the  bottom  of  a lot  of  the  frustra- 
tion of  the  individual  in  not  quite  know- 
ing who  is  responsible?  I gather  Miss 

Stainton  feels  that. Miss  Stainton : I 

think  I do  undoubtedly.  The  old  per- 
sons’ .point  of  view  is  really  if  they 
analysed  it,  that  there  should  be  one 
person  to  whom  they  can  go,  one  autho- 
rity to  get  some  of  the  answers  that  help 
them  to  go  on  living  their  independent 
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lives.  They  are  not  interested  in  the 
departmental  division  of  the  different  ser- 
vices. There  is  this  point : where  there 
are  people  needing  support,  if  they  are 
in  touch  -with  too  many  officials,  they 
may  -be  in  varying  degree  given  rather 
different  advice  and  I think  that  can  be 
confusing. 

13802.  Miss  Johnston-.  Would  you  say 
it  is  not  only  'because  there  is  more  than 
one  local  authority  concerned  but  also 
because  within  the  counties  there  is  this 
division  between  health  and  welfare? 

Yes,  and  there  may  be  very  great 

divisions  between  health  and  welfare. 

13803.  And  the  old  people  really  look 
to  the  health  department  for  a great 
many  services,  the  home  help,  and  that 

kind  of  thing? Those  are  the  services 

which  affect  them  while  they  are  living 
in  their  own  homes.  The  only  powers 
of  the  welfare  authority  as  far  as  old 
people  are  concerned,  as  you  know,  is 
the  provision  of  residential  accommoda- 
tion which  may  come  at  a much  later 
stage  and  then  a new  official  comes  into 
the  picture. 

13804.  Do  you  find  there  is  also  in 
some  cases  difficulty  and  confusion 
because  both  the  counties  and  the  district 
authorities  have  the  power  to  give  grants 

to  bodies  dealing  with  old  people? 1 

do  not  think  that  is  a difficulty.  Our 
experience  in  .London  and  Middlesex,  for 
example,  is  that  the  county  district 
councils  and  the  county  councils  have 
arrived  at  some  sort  of  mutual  agreement 
as  to  who  shall  do  what.  I suppose 
potentially  there  may  be  a difficulty  that 
each  would  say  it  is  the  other’s  job  but 
in  practice  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
happened  and  possibly  we  have  got  a 
little  more  by  having  dual  powers. — 
Miss  Proud-.  We  have  that  difficulty ; 
we  get  the  raw  end  of  that  stick.  Since 
each  county  council  has  had  all  these 
separate  powers  it  likes  to  grant-aid  an 
organisation  for  its  own  area,  so  we 
who  cover  Greater  London  and  think 
we  provide  a rather  useful  service  for  all 
by  having  the  overall  knowledge  and  in- 
formation and  so  on  are  finding  it  extra- 
ordinarily difficult  to  persuade  each  of 
the  counties  to  make  a contribution  in  a 
financial  way,  although  they  have  the 
powers  to  do  so. 

13805.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Do  you  have 
more  difficulty  with  Maidstone  and 
Chelmsford  because  of  their  remoteness 


than  you  do  with  London  and  Middle- 
sex because  you  are  right  on  their  door- 
step?  Yes. 

13806.  Is  this  one  of  those  things  that 
happens  through  having  your  county 

town  a long  way  away? Yes.  We 

have,  as  London  Council  of  Social  Ser- 
vice, resisted  the  push,  almost  the  in- 
evitable push,  of  the  1948  legislation  for 
us  to  work  in  the  County  of  London 
only.  It  would  have  been  very  much 
easier  for  us  to  have  done  so  and  we 
should  have  found  it  much  easier  to  get 
a relationship  with  the  county  council 
that  had  financial  repercussions ; but  we 
have  felt  it  very  important  to  retain  this 
Greater  London  structure  simply  because 
of  the  varying  powers  and  the  need  of 
London  to  be  regarded  as  a unit  for  so 
many  purposes. 

13807.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  But  you 
would  not  really  object  to  the  greater 
powers  to  make  grants  provided  both 

authorities  exercised  it? 1 think  it  is 

a perfectly  natural  thing  for  them  to  look 
at  it  from  their  own  point  of  view.  If 
I as  a social  worker  wanted  to  work  in 
one  particular  district  and  wanted  to  pick 
the  district  where  I would  like  to  have 
to  work  and  have  the  greatest  influence 
and  to  be  the  most  use  I think  I would 
choose  a county  borough  because  you 
have  everything  .there,  you  know  every- 
body and  you  really  can  have  some 
practical  influence,  I should  imagine.  But 
looking  on  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Greater  London  I would  say  it  was 
not  the  best  solution  for  every  borough 
to  be  a county  borough. 

13808.  Miss  Johnston:  I think  from 
what  you  said  you  agree  that,  whether 
or  not  the  council  is  a county  borough, 
the  health,  welfare  and  children’s  work 
should  be  under  the  same  authority  and 
you  also  have  made  your  point  about  the 
town  hall.  Are  you  getting  to  the  idea 
that  in  London  you  perhaps  want  most- 
purpose  authorities  doing  these  three  jobs 
and  working  in  one  town  hall?  Is  that 
what  you  are  really  coming  to,  or  do 
you  want  a sort  of  regional  authority 

like  you  want  for  housing? 1 do  not 

think  we  have  really  allowed  ourselves 
sufficient  time  to  work  this  out  in  a 
practical,  working  way.  What  we  do 
want  in  principle  is  for  the  policy  of 
Greater  London  to  be  the  same  every- 
where and  for  it  to  be  implemented  at 
the  local  level  for  the  individual — but 
for  them  not  to  have  to  find  by  moving 
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from  one  place  to  another  they  have  lost 
certain  facilities,  though  they  may  have 
gained  others. 

Mr.  Cadbury.  iMiss  Proud,  that,  of 
course,  is  an  answer  which  we  have  had 
on  a good  many  occasions  and  I was 
going  to  ask  you  to  develop  that  point 
where  you  speak  of  the  differing  stan- 
dards for  physically  handicapped  in 
which  you  say  it  is  a great  disadvantage 
that  the  counties  have  different  stan- 
dards. Of  course,  it  leads  on  very  quickly 
to  the  argument  that  this  or  that  is  too 
big  a problem  for  local  government  and 
you  ought  to  set  up  a national  board 
and  it  ought  to  be  a national  scheme. 
What  I think  we  ought  to  say  to  you 
is  that  we  feel  that  in  local  government 
unless  you  are  careful  to  allow  some 
room  for  making  mistakes  and  having 
differences,  it  ceases  to  .be  local  govern- 
ment at  all.  We  have  had  a great  deal 
of  evidence  that  a policy-making  upper- 
tier  authority  which  delegates  the  carry- 
ing out  of  that  policy  to  a lower-tier 
authority,  with  strings  inevitably  tied  to 
money  and  other  things,  takes  away 
from  the  lower-tier  authority  the  power 
to  make  mistakes  and  the  power  to  have 
variations.  And  yet  I can  say  we  have 
had  a great  deal  of  evidence  that  this  is 
extremely  frustrating  and  in  the  opinion 
of  a lot  of  people  is  cutting  at  the  very 
heart  of  local  government  itself  because 
the  local  people  have  no  real  powers. 
They  merely  have  the  rubber  stamp  func- 
tions of  carrying  out  an  exactly  defined 
policy.  I was  going  to  ask  you  that 
question  under  physically  handicapped 
but  it  covers  all  these  things  equally  so 
if  I may  pose  you  that  question.  It  is 
not  just  as  easy  as  saying  one  body  may 
determine  the  policy  and  another  body 
carry  it  all  out.  That  is  not  really  work- 
ing local  government  very  smoothly  for 
some  of  these  personal  services.  When 
it  comes  to  overall  planning  I think 
everybody  is  agreed  that  the  top-tier 
authority  has  to  make  the  development 
plan  but  when  it  comes  to  personal  ser- 
vices, although  we  have  heard  evidence 
on  both  sides,  there  is  a very  great  deal 
of  evidence  that  the  responsibility  seems 
to  work  pretty  well,  as  you  say,  in  a 
county  borough  when  the  people  who 
are  responsible  are  fairly  near  to  the 
people  who  are  going  to  benefit..  We 
are  all  anxious  .to  get  from  you  does  this 
variation  matter  so  much  that  the  thing 
is  outside  the  scope  of  local  government? 


13809.  Sir  John  Wrigley : May  I just 
add  a word  on  that?  When  you  come 
to  the  performance  of  local  government 
functions  like  housing,  welfare,  personal 
health  and  education,  they  are  all  duties 
which  are  imposed  on  a local  authority 
to  provide  a service  and  are  imposed  by 
Parliament.  Sometime  or  other  we  shall 
have  to  recommend  and  other  people 
will  have  to  decide  where  these  duties 
should  be  imposed.  I mean,  it  may  be 
that  when  you  have  imposed  a duty  on 
one  body  it  might  make  internal  arrange- 
ments for  delegation,  it  may  be  that  the 
imposition  will  provide  for  delegation, 
but  at  some  point  the  responsibility  for 
seeing  that  an  adequate  service  is  pro- 
vided is  imposed  on  a particular  local 
authority  by  Parliament  and  the  64,000 
dollar  question  we  have  to  answer  and 
would  like  your  answer  is  on  which 
authority  should  that  be  imposed? 

You  have  so  far  a choice  of  two 
authorities — regional  authority  and  a 
series  of  borough  authorities.  You  could 
think  of  other  variations.  You  could 
have  a region,  you  could  have  a county 
as  well  and  you  could  have  the  boroughs. 
That  would  involve  you  in  a three-tier 
system  of  government  which  is  probably 
not  very  practicable  from  an  election 
point  of  view  because  it  is  difficult 
enough  to  get  people  to  take  an  interest 
in  one  elected  body  and  if  they  had 
three  it  is  probably  too  much  to  hope 
for.  It  is  not  because  I want  to  em- 
barrass you  by  putting  the  question  but 
this  is  the  only  way  we  can  get  your 
help.  We  have  to  deal  with  this  ulti- 
mately, we  can  only  collect  opinions.*-—— 
Mr.  Mitchell : I think  it  is  a little  diffi- 
cult if  it  is  put  to  us  on  what  the  powers 
should  be  imposed.  In  relation  to  educa- 
tion and  in  relation  to  welfare  and  in 
relation  to  health,  I think  if  one  could 
split  it  up  and  were  to  say  what  kind  of 
service  should  be  provided  by  the  lower- 
tier  authority  I think  perhaps  we  could 
have  some  opinions  on  that. 

Mr.  Cadbury : Could  we  go  through 
them  in  that  way,  Mr.  Mitchell?  1 
gather  that  some  housing  you  want  to 
be  definitely  on  the  upper  and  some  on 
the  lower.  There  is  the  concurrent 
problem. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : I think  we  are 
pretty  clear  on  that. 

13810.  Mr.  Cadbury:  We  are  quite 
clear  on  that.  Of  the  health  and  wel- 
fare services,  Miss  Johnston  mentioned 
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health,  welfare  and  children  together,  do 
those  go  together  and  is  it  an  upper  or 
a lower  tier  problem? Miss  Little- 

john : Is  it  essential  to  separate  the  com- 
plete services  because  it  does  seem  to  me 
you  must  break  this  down  a little?  I do 
not  think  you  can  make  a sweeping 
generalisation. 

13811.  Miss  Johnston:  Break  it  down 

as  much  as  you  like. Because  of  the 

smallness  of  the  numbers  of  people  for 
whom  the  service  is  provided  you  must 
do  it  over  a larger  area  because  other- 
wise you  are  going  to  sacrifice  the  quality 
of  the  service  you  are  going  to  provide. 
I think  the  quality  has  to  come  first  ; and 
then  you  must  try  and  find  an  adequate 
system  of  area  administration  or  what- 
ever it  is  and  I am  thinking  here  of 
services  for  certain  kinds  of  handicapped 
people  who  are  numerically  quite  small 
or  special  schools  for  handicapped 
children. 

Mr.  Cadbury : Miss  Litttlejohn,  may  I 
press  you  on  this,  on  the  size?  I have 
in  front  of  me  a list  of  all  county 
boroughs  in  England  and  there  are  only 
ten  with  over  250,000  and  those  are  very 
large  county  boroughs  which  are 
generally  recognised,  some  of  them,  as 
being  a bit  too  large.  I have  also  got 
a list  of  county  councils.  There  are  per- 
haps another  dozen  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  local  authorities  are  250,000  down. 
Do  you  consider  250,000  population — 
do  you  consider  Croydon  is  a unit  which 
can  provide  all  except  those  very  ex- 
ceptional services  like  deaf/ blind  which 
have  to  be  provided  nationally  because 
the  catchment  area  has  to  be  so  wide 
and  in  any  case  you  may  only  have  room 
for  one  institution  in  the  whole  country? 
I think  we  must  press  you  a little  on 
this. 

13812.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I think  dt  is 
only  fair  to  say  to  you  for  your  informa- 
tion that  we  have  had  the  suggestion 
made  to  us  on  quite  a number  of  occa- 
sions from  within  local  government 
which  says  “ We  do  believe  we  are  cap- 
able of  dealing  with  health,  welfare, 
housing  and  most  of  education.”  But 
they  go  on  to  say  when  they  are  ques- 
tioned about  the  specialist  cases  like  the 
deaf  and  the  blind  and  even  the  care  of 
children,  “ We  recognise  that  we  have 
not  a big  enough  catchment  area  to  deal 
with  these  cases  direct  ourselves  and  pro- 
vide the  necessary  organisation  ; and  for 


some  specialist  services  we  shall,  as  we 
do  on  other  matters,  enter  into  joint  ar- 
rangements with  our  neighbours,  but  we 
•take  the  statutory  responsibility  for  see- 
ing that  the  service  is  provided,  although 
we  do  not  provide  it  solely  by  our  own 
efforts.”  I think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  if 
that  only  arises  on  what  might  be  called 
a minimum  part  of  a major  service,  it  is 
a fair  enough  answer,  but  it  would  not 
be  a fair  enough  answer  if,  for  instance, 
■they  could  not  do  any  personal  health 
services  at  all  themselves  because  that 
would  suggest  .they  were  not  the  right 
kind  of  authority  to  .take  that  responsi- 
bility.  1 am  afraid  my  feeling  is  .that 

is  not  a fair  enough  answer.  We  can 
only  speak  from  our  personal  experi- 
ence and  I cannot  take  up  your  example 
of  Croydon  because  I have  not  any 
personal  experience  of  Croydon. 

13813.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Would  you 

rather  take  East  Ham  and  West  Ham? 
1 cannot  think  of  any  particular  in- 
stance in  which  there  has  been  difficulty. 
But  I do  have  personal  experience  of 
difficulties  that  arise  in  the  Metropolitan 
part  of  the  county  of  Essex  over  educa- 
tion services  for  handicapped  children 
and  the  fact  that  despite  the  size  of  that 
county  and  its  resources  there  are  a num- 
ber of  provisions  which,  in  my  personal 
view  anyway,  are  inadequate  and  where 
they  have  to  rely  upon  the  kind  of  agree- 
ment that  Sir  John  Wrigley  has  men- 
tioned with  the  London  County  Council. 
The  result  of  this  so  far  as  the  individual 
family  and  the  child  is  concerned  is  not 
satisfactory  because  agreements  which 
are  based  on  that  kind  of  voluntary  co- 
operation so  often  break  down  at  ad- 
ministrative level.  I think  it  is  important 
to  note  that  services  of  that  kind, 
although  small  in  relation  to  the  others, 
are  equally  important  to  the  .individual 
citizens  concerned,  in  fact  stop  short 
of  doing  what  should  be  done  in  an 
area  wide  enough  to  obviate  that  kind 
of  difficulty. 

13814.  Essex  is  the  fourth  largest  local 

authority  in  England. -All  the  same 

Essex  cannot  really  be  considered  for  a 
purpose  of  this  kind  as  the  whole  of 
Essex  because  it  would  be  much  more 
difficult  to  move  handicapped  children 
who  like  in  Metropolitan  Essex  into 
the  rural  part  of  Essex  for  education 
or  whatever  service  it  is  than  dt  would  be 
to  send  them  to  a residential  school  on 
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the  other  side  of  -the  river,  for  instance, 
•within  the  Greater  London  area.  The 
examples  I have  known  have  been  ones 
where,  in  fact,  provision  has  been  made 
within  Greater  London. 

13815.  We  have  had  a lot  of  evidence 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  counties 
like  Essex.  They  say  the  great  advantage 
of  Metropolitan  Surrey  and  Metropolitan 
Essex  is  'that  they  have  a rural  area  to 
which  they  can  move  their  own.  problems 
and  difficulties  whereas  Middlesex  and 
the  London  county  areas  have  got  to  go 
ouitsiide  their  own  area  to  get  any  fresh 
ah  in  the  country  for  their  institutions. 
But  I think  we  must  press  you  on  this. 
Whalt  you  have  said  just  now  suggeslts 

Essex  is  not  ibig  enough? If  I may  say 

so  I am  not  suggesting  Essex  is  not  hig 
enough.  That  would  be  ridiculous.  I am 
suggesting  that  the  Metropolitan  pant  ot 
Essex  problems  must  be  considered  even 
now  very  much  more  in  relation  to  the 
other  parts  of  Greater  London  than  the 
other  pants  of  Essex.  And  if  I may  say 
so  I am  looking  .at  'this  for  .the  moment 
from  the  point  of  view  of  ,a  social  worker 
who  comes  in  contact  with  the  people 
concerned  rather  than  of  the  Essex 
County  Councillor  who  is  looking  at  thus 
from  the  point  of  view  of  administrative 

convenience. 

13816.  (May  I pult  -the  position  as  it 
has  been  put  to  us  iby  the  boroughs  in 
Essex?  They  say  that  their  populations 
are  equal  to  those  of  a great  many  of 
the  county  boroughs  in  this  country. 
Ilford  says,  “With  a population  of 
1 85,000,  -we  and  Sunderland, 
Southampton  and  West  Ham  are  almost 
comparable  in  population.  Why,  if  West 
Ham  is  a competent  local  urnilt  and  a 
county  borough,  or  Southampton  which 
is  of  comparable  size  and  is  also  a county 
borough,  carries  on  all  these  functions, 
the  ones  we  are  talking  about,  the  per- 
sonal services,  are  we  hi  Ilford  not 
equally  capable  of  doing  it?  ” The  fact 
that  you  say  it  does  noit  work  vetry  well 
in  Essex  might  well  be  an  argument  in 
giving  Ilford  these  powers.  Certainly  it 
is  not  ithe  question  of  resources.  You 
cannot  say  that  the  fourth  largest  local 
government  unit  in  England  does  not 

have  adequate  resources. They  do  not 

use  them. 

13817.  You  did  not  say,  I know,  but 
I am  wondering  why  it  is  (that  you  feel 
Metropolitan  Essex  is  not  a satisfactory 


unit  of  local  government  from  the  social 
worker’s  point  of  view.  It  is  too  large? 

^Metropolitan  pant  of  Essex  as  a 

whole? 

13818.  It  is  your  insistance.  You  in- 
stanced Metropolitan  Essex.  Because 
I think  rtlha't  many  of  these  services, 
which  have  to  be  provided  over  a larger 
area  because  the  number  of  people  § in- 
volved are  small,  are  at  the  same  tune 
personal  services,  and  I think  iit  is  less 
satisfactory  to  provide  them  over  a 
county,  part  of  which  is  Metropolitan 
and  part  of  which  is  rural,  than  to  pro- 
vide them  as  ,a  oo-ordinated  unit  within 
that  pant  of  Greater  London  which  falls 
iin  ithe  north  and  north  east  pivrt  of 
Greater  London. 

13819.  Does  this  lead  you  to  say  'that 
some  of  the  personal  services  ought  to 
be  administered  by  a regional  authority? 

,1  said  I thought  there  were  a limited 

number  of  services  which  catered  for 
small  groups  in  the  county  who  were 
nevertheless  very  important  who  needed 
to  have  the  resources  of  a large  area. 

13820.  Could  you  instance  them?  I 
mentioned  the  deaf  blind.-  T men- 
tioned special  schools  for  handicapped 
children  because  that  was  a par- 
ticular one  that  1 had  iin  mind,  having 
had  one  or  two  instances  of  cases  where 
this  difficulty  had  arisen  and  I think  that 
there  clearly  must  be  other  kinds  of 
services  for  handicapped  adults. 

13821.  Bull,  Miss  Littlejohn,  in  my 
own  county  borough  of  Birmingham 
which  is  large  I am  Chairman  of  a special 
school  which  works  for  eight  local 
authorities  quite  satisfactorily.  All  the 
fees  are  paid  by  ‘those  local  authorities 
without  any  difficulty.  Ts  ‘that  not  a 
pattern-  that  is  quite  universal  throughout 
the  country,  the  catchment  area  problem? 
Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Cadbury : Nothing  to  do  with 
London  especially? 

13822.  Miss  Johnston : Does  Miss 

Littlejohn  want  a very  large  authority 
whi’dh  can  do.  everything  at  the  expense 
of  people  not  being  able  to  go  to  their 
town  hall  to-  gat  the  health  and  welfare 

services? No-,  I think  for  ordinary 

health  and  welfare  -services  we  are  ail 
agreed  that  the  town  hall  was  the  focal 
point.  I wias  suggesting  there  were  a. 
limited  number  of  services  whiidh  re- 
quired rather  special  resources  which 
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might  very  suitably  be  provided  over  a 
wider  area. 

13823.  Mr.  Lawson : I .think  we  have 
nearly  got  away  from  a 'point  which  was 
interesting  me  very  much.  If  you  agree 
that  the  town  hall  is  the  central  place 
how  big  an  area  or  how  big  a popula- 
tion should  the  district  have?  Do  you 
think  that  ithe  present  districts  are  large 
enough?  They  vary  .tremendously  iin  size, 
of  course.  What  would  be  the  ideal  size 
for  .this  district  which  would  carry 
through  these  functions? — -^Mr. 
Mitchell : We  have  not  come  with  a 
concerted  answer  to  this  so  we  feel  a 
little  nervous  of  making  an  off  the  cuff 
reply. 

Mr.  Lawson : We  have  had  very  wide 
variations. 

13824.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Ranging 

from  100,000  to  one  million. My  own 

guess  would  be  •£•  million. — Mrs.  Smith  : 
Depends  on  the  density  surely. 

Mr.  Cadbury : And  the  services. 

13825.  Mr.  Lawson:  Presume  a pretty 

high  density. Miss  Stainton:  Did 

we  not  say  the  personal  services  to  the 
town  hall?  I for  one  as  far  as  old 
people  are  concerned  was  thinking  about 
the  two  things  that  come  under  environ- 
mental health  and  public  health.  I 
would  not  necessarily  say  that  I would 
include  the  welfare  services  for  old 
people,  this  residential  accommodation. 
We  have  already  been  complaining  about 
the  question  of  boundaries  and  while  I 
.thlink  iit  is  extremely  attractive  to  link 
your  authority  providing  residential 
accommodation  with  the  authority  that 
■has  been  in  touch  with  the  old  people  all 
the  way  'through.  There  lis  enormous  ad- 
vantage in  that.  I am  not  sure  whether 
it  is  practical  to  run  your  residential 
accommodation  on  as  small  a unit  as 
is  now  being  defined,  for  the  running  of 
the  personal  services  from  the  town  hall. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Does  not  that  de- 
pend where  you  put  the  size  level? 

13826.  Miss  Johnston : Do  you  not 
think  there  is  .great  advantage  in  having 
your  housing  and  welfare  authority  one 
because  the  housing  authority  are  doing 
so  much  fur  families,  for  old  age  pen- 
sioners?— — I think  there  are  great  ad- 
vantages and  I think  the  way  the  L.C.C. 
has  used  its  powers  to  provide  on  the 
oine  site  home  with  bungalows  around  it 
.is  excellent  but  I am  not  sure  that  is  the 
only  way  that  it  can  be  done.  You  have 


examples  in  Dorset  where  the  county  dis- 
trict council  planned  its  housing  for  old 
people  and  sought  help  or  grant  aid  from 
the  welfare  authority  to  provide  certain 
other  facilities  and  .that  is  'beginning  to 
happen  in  Middlesex,  for  instance. 

13827.  Mr.  Lawson : I wonder  if  Miss 
Stainton  would  like  to  have  a shot  at 
what  the  size  should  be — perhaps  two 
figures — what  would  be  the  minimum 
size  and  maximum  size,  leaving  out  old 
.people’s  homes  because  we  have  a lot  of 
evidence  that  that  has  'been  dealt  with  on 

.rather  a wider  area? 1 .think  I can 

only  guess  at  it  and  look  at  our  own  ex- 
perience. Perhaps  something  of  the  size 
of  the  larger  Metropolitan  boroughs  is 
large  enough  but  I am  really  only  guess- 
ing.— Mr.  Mitchell : Wandsworth  is  one 
of  those. — Miss  Stainton : Say  Camber- 
well. 

Mr.  Lawson : Would  you  say  Wands- 
worth—350,000  ? 

Mr.  Cadbury : Wandsworth  has  other 
disadvantages,  it  is  far-flung. 

13828.  Mr.  Lawson : Would  you  say 
something  like  Camberwell? Some- 

thing like  that  but  it  is  very  much  of  a 
guess  at  the  moment. 

13829.  It  might  be  something  of  the 
order  of  100,000? Something  between 

20.000  to  35,000  people  of  pensionable 
age. 

13830.  Mr.  Cadbury  : I think  you  will 
realise  that  each  service  would  .possibly 
demand  a different  optimum  size.  I 
think  this  comes  back  to  Miss 
Littlejohn’s  point.  We  .try  to  recognise 
the  catchment  area  appropriate  for 
certain  types  of  handicap  and  so  on  but 
one  cannot  vary  your  size  just  to  suit 
each  separate  thing  so  what  we  want  to 
do  is  to  collect  up  as  much  evidence  as 
we  can.  For  example,  if  you  said  150,000 
for  old  people  and  somebody  else  said 

250.000  for  education  and  we  found  that 
.there  was  a reasonable  number  of  units 
of  200,000  we  might  have  to  do  an  act 
of  Solomon  and  split  the  difference  to 
get  as  near  as  we  could  to  the  optimum. 
That  is  why  we  are  trying  to  press  you 
to  make  even  a guess  on  certain  services 
which  might  not  fit  the  whole  pattern 
but  would  be  useful.  We  have  not  said 
anything  about  education.  You  mention 
differing  standards.  Would  you  like  to 

say  anything  about  it? Miss  Proud : 

I was  wondering  if  you  would  like  us  to 
say  anything  about  youth  services? 
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13831.  Any  services  that  are  the  affair 

of  the  local  government. In  Greater 

London  there  is  a vast  difference  of 
pattern  and  this  again  is  something  wtncn 
has  grown  up  very  much  since  .the  1944 
Act  because  of  the  powers  of  the  educa- 
tioiti  authorities.  We  find  tee  is  quite 
a 'big  difference  iin  the  -quality  of  the 
services  simply  because  of  the  .adminis- 
trative differences  in  organisation. 

For  instance,  in  the  -London  County 
Council  area  there  is  a youth  committee 
at  Co-unity  Hal-l  with  boro-ugh  youth  com- 
mittees so-called  but  w-ith  very,  very 
-little,  in  fact  no  direct  link  with  ter 
borough  council  apart  from  the  fact  anat 
they  appoint  one  or  two  representatives 
on  to  this  fairly  big  committee.  The 
secretarial  or  the  administration  .side  is 
done  at  a divisional  level  comprising  two 
or  three  boroughs  -and  -the  offices  con- 
cerned are  purely  administrative  officers. 
They  -are  not  -what  we  term  y-o-uth  organi- 
sers. In  the  neighbouring  c-onnty  of 
Essex  the  county  council  has  decided 
to  have  quite  -a  forceful  policy  for  its 
youth  services  with  youth  centres  run  by 
the  co-un-ty  council  as  well  as  grants 
made  to  the  voluntary  -organisations  and 
in  the  middle  -there  -are  the  two  county 
bo-roughs,  East  Ham  and  West  Ham, 
with  different  policies  and  young  people 
n-oit  being  able  to  use  the  facilities  o-f  the 
county  generally  which  are  very  good. 

The  voluntary  organisations,  as  is 
generally  known,  have  pioneered  the  way 
with  youth  services  and  it  was  not  -until 
the  1944  Act  that  the  county  council 
was  able  to  strengthen  their  hand.  So 
in  an  area  like  Essex  and  the  Hams 
you  find  a very  differing  pattern,  of  the 
facilities  that  are  provided. 


In  another  county  within  Greater 
London— Middlesex— the  delegation  of 
powers  has  meant  that  there  are  local 
education  committees,  local  borough 
committees,  borough  youth  committees, 
none  of  them  made  up  constitutionally 
in  the  same  way  although  general  policy 
is  laid  down  at  county  level  by  a sub- 
committee of  the  education  committee. 


So  the  general  picture  over  this  one 
■unit  of  London  is  an  extremely  varied 
and  different  one  so  far  as  quality  is 
concerned.  Then  you  get  the  out-county 
estates  where  again  they  have  to  fit  into 
the  general  pattern  of  the  county  where 
there  is  no  definite  youth  committee 
responsible  for  the  development  of  the 


youth  services  in  that  very  large — one 
would  say— new  town  that  has  been 
built  in  that  area.  I am  not  using  new 
town  in  its  right  term  but  an  out-county 
estate,  a new  community.  The  voluntary 
organisations  are  not  in  a financial  posi- 
tion to  be  able  to  pioneer  in  those  areas 
and  so  great  difficulties  do  occur.  These 
are  dealt  with  in  varying  ways  but  it  is 
by  no  means  a happy  picture. 

13832.  Thank  you  for  that  evidence 
that  this  vital  service  is  not  being  very 
satisfactorily  developed.  Of  course,  one 
is  bound  to  ask  you  the  question  what 
structure  of  local  government  in  the 
London  region  would  you  feel  would 
give  it  a -better  chance?— — -The  same 
old  answer. 

13833.  I think  it  is  valuable  to  get  a 
statement  like  Miss  Proud  s on  the 
record  and  I personally  do  not  find  your 
evidence  other  than  extremely  helpful, 
even  though  it  does  not  point  to  a one 
simple  type  of  solution.  I think  the 
more  we  have  gone  into  these  problems 
the  more  we  have  realised  that  people 
who  come  with  a cut-and-dried  scheme 
have  to  be  tested  very  carefully  and 
sometimes  it  breaks  down  for.  reasons 
which  are  obvious  as  the  discussion 
goes  on.  Your  approach  has  been  some- 
what different.  You  have  said  here  is 
our  experience  of  things  as  they  are  to- 
day They  are  not  very  satisfactory. 
You  lay  the  -problem  fairly  and  squarely 
at  our  door  and  you  hope  that  wc  will 
be  very  much  better  than  our  predeces- 
sors in  recommending  a structure  which 
will  give  to  the  social  services — and  so 
much  of  local  government  is  concerned 
with  social  services— a better  pattern 
than  it  has  had  in  the  past.  Is  that  a 

fair  summary  of  the  position? Mr. 

Mitchell-.  I think  that  is  a fair  interpre- 
tation.— Miss  Proud : A very  nice  way 
of  putting  it. — Miss  Stainton  : Could 

one  go  back  just  to  one  point?  Sir  John 
Wrigley  was  asking  about  Dagenham 
and  what  should  be  done  about  the 
L.C.C.  estate  there.  It  did  bring  to  niy 
mind  one  point  which  I do  not  think 
we  have  mentioned  but  I feel  should 
be.  A principle  of  our  work  is  trying  to 
strengthen  the  families  and  the  family 
set-up  -and  already  the  present  housing 
policy  has  done  exactly  the  opposite, 
where,  because  of  the  great  pressure, 
the  families  have  been  broken  up.  You 
have  your  old  people  and  your  younger 
people  operating  from  separate  lists. 
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You  have  old  people  going  out  to  new 
county  estates  quite  separately  from  the 
younger  families  and  I feel  that  if  this 
present  system  goes  on  and  you  have 
yet  another  generation  being  shifted 
away  you  are  simply  perpetuating  that 
trouble,  and  from  that  point  of  view  I 
would  like  to  see  anything  that  makes 
for  a stable  community  with  family 
units. 

13834.  Building  up  from  the  family 
at  the  bottom  to  the  neighbourhood  to 
the  local  government  unit  and  then  the 
regional  body  and  not  overlooking  the 

personal  touch? Not  always  breaking 

up  the  family  by  shifting  them  about. 

13835  Mr.  Cadbury : Unless  there 

are  any  other  questions  I should  like  to 
thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  answer- 
ing our  questions,  even  though,  as  I said 


just  now,  you  have  not  given  us  the 
complete  solution  for  a simple  formula. 
There  is  no  complete  and  easy  solution. 
Of  that  I am  quite  certain.  What  the 
solution  will  be  I am  not  sure.  But  we 
ate  greatly  helped  by  your  evidence  and 
as  I said  at  the  outset  I think  we  all 
consider  it  of  special  importance  be- 
cause you  are  an  organisation  that  from 
our  point  of  view  represents  the  con- 
sumer. For  that  reason  I am  particu- 
larly glad  that  Miss  Stainton  reminded 
us  of  the  family.  We  are  dealing  not 
with  100,000  or  200,000  people.  We  are 
dealing  with  a lot  of  individuals,  indivi- 
duals who  are  grouped  in  families  and 
so  we  do  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
help.  I think  that  concludes  all  we  have 

to  do  this  morning. Mr.  Mitchell : 

Thank  you  very  much,  Sir. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Mr.  Arthur  Ling 

Mr.  P.  E.  A.  Johnson-Marshall 

Mr.  D.  M.  Waterhouse 

on  behalf  of  the  Royaflnstitute  of  British  Architects 


Called  and  Examined 


13836.  Mr.  Cadbury : Mr.  Ling,  are 

you  leading  the  delegation? Mr. 

Ling:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 


13837.  You  probably  know  (the  proce- 
dure which  we  usually  adopt,  which  is  to 
ask  whoever  is  leading  the  delegation  to 
make  an  oral  statement  'if  he  wishes— his 
colleagues,  also,  if  they  wish  to  do  so— 
and  then  we  proceed  to  ask  questions. 
Before  asking  you  to  do  that,  may  l 
express,  on  behalf  of  the  Ohairman,  his 
regret  that  his  other  duties  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  be  here.  He  hadto 
be  out  of  the  country,  but  I can  assure 
you  that  he  will  read  the  oral  evidence 
carefully  when  it  is  published.  Would 
you  like  to  add  anything  to  your  written 

evidence? Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

would  like  to  say  a few  words.  This 
memorandum,  which  was  submitted  by 
way  of  evidence  by  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  is  rather  general 
in  its  form.  The  Institute  feels  that  it  is 
not  its  main  responsibility  to  put  forward 
definite  proposals  for  local  government 
re-organisation,  but  rather  to  suggest, 
from  the  Institute’s  point  of  view,  what 
would  be  toe  ways  of  thinking  over  this 
problem  in  order  to  secure  the  best  archi- 
tecture and  planning  for  London.  There 
are  two  approaches  which  the  Institute 
have,  in  this  respect ; firstly,  as  individuals 
who  are  practising  as  architects  with 
offices  in  London  and,  secondly,  as  a body 
of  architects  with  a responsibility  to  the 
community  at  large  for  securing  good 
architecture  and  planning.  If  I could 
deal  with  the  first  aspect,  which  is  per- 
haps the  narrower  views,  of  practising 
architects  who  have  to  satisfy  their  clients 
in  London,  I would  like  to  say  that  it  is 
of  great  benefit  to  architects  if  they  have 
a single  source,  through  which  they  go 
to  get  planning  approval  and  building 
byelaw  approval.  The  ardiitects  in  the 
London  County  Countil  area  think  them- 
selves very  ducky  in  having  one  such 
'body,  to  whom  they  can  go  to  get  a 
composite  answer  to  their  applications. 


They  think  themselves  lucky  in  compari- 
son with  those  architects  who  have  their 
main  practices  in  areas  outside  London 
and  outside  county  boroughs  elsewhere, 
where  they  might  become  involved  with 
■both  the  district  councils  and  (the  county 
councils.  As  you  know,  there  are  vary- 
ing degrees  of  delegation  from  the  county 
councils  to  the  district  councils,  there  are 
various  ways  of  putting  in  planning 
applications,  there  are  various  organisa- 
tions like  area  planning  committees  and 
so  on,  and  the  architects  in  the  London 
County  Council  area  think  that  they 
have  a great  advantage  over  their 
colleagues  elsewhere. 

Having  said  that  so  far  as  the 
individual  architects  are  concerned,  the 
Institute  is  also  concerned  to  see  that 
there  is  established  within  each  of  the 
local  authorities  a department  of  archi- 
tecture and  planning,  of  which  the  chief 
officer  is  an  architect.  The  Institute  lias 
noted  that,  at  the  present  moment  at 
county  level,  there  are  architects  with 
their  own  departments,  and  at  the  county 
borough  level — out  of  the  three  county 
boroughs  in  the  area  with  which  your 
Commission  is  concerned — there  is  an 
architecture  and  planning  department  in 
one  of  the  county  boroughs,  but  there  is 
no  such  department  in  the  other  two. 
Out  of  itlhe  28  metropolitan  boroughs, 
there  are  siix  boroughs  which  have  an 
architect's  department  and  the  rest  have 
none,  and  the  City  Corporation  has  a 
planning  department  but  not  an  archi- 
tect's department.  Of  the  73  district 
councils,  the  position  in  some  cases  is 
slightly  confused  because  there  are  com- 
bined architectural  and  engineering 
departments,  but  I think  that  the  position 
could  ibe  described  by  saying  that  there 
are  very  few  district  councils  which  have 
separate  architecture  and.  planning  depart- 
ments. The  Institute  therefore  deduces 
that  the  larger  the  authority  the  more 
likely  it  is  that  the  authority  will  be  able 
to  have  its  own  architecture  and  planning 
department,  and  have  the  resources  to 
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canry  out  a progressive  policy  in  those 
fields.  The  Institute  therefore  feels  that, 
if  there  is  any  question  of  re-organisation 
of  local  government  in  London,  so  far  as 
architecture  and  (planning  (is  concerned 
any  changes  should  not  'be  at  (the  expense 
of  'the  larger  authorities,  i,f  that  means 
that  architecture  and  planning,  standing 
in  their  own  right  and  having  separate 
departments  with  the  local  authorities, 
will  suffer. 

There  is  one  broader  aspect  with 
which  I would  also  like  .to-  deal,  which 
is  by  way  of  elaboration  of  paragraph  11 
in  the  memorandum  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted. It  was  stated  that: 

“The  Ri.B.A.  is  mainly  concerned 
with  the  principles  underlying  such  a 
re-organisation  of  local  government  to 
secure  (the  highest  standards  of  archi- 
tecture and  planning  . . . but  considers 
that  if  these  principles  are  accepted  dl 
would  be  possible  to  work  out  a divi- 
sion of  Greater  London  into  city  dis- 
tricts which  would  bear  a close  rela- 
tionship with  existing  community 
structures.” 

The  Institute  feels  that,  if  there  are  any 
changes  of  a radical  nature  considered, 
there  should  be  a very  careful  study  of 
the  existing  community  structures.  Such 
a study  was  carried  out  when  Forshaw 
and  Abercrombie  produced  the  County 
of  London  plan.  -I  do  not  know  whether 
you  have  copies  of  that  document  with 
you,  but  I would  like  to  refer  you  to  a 
map  fading  page  21,  which  is  a social 
and  functional  analysis  of  the  County  of 
London  area. 

One  is  tempted,  when  one  is  thinking 
of  local  government  re-organisation,  to 
look  at  the  existing  boundaries  of  those 
authorities  and  to  make  additions  to  or 
subtractions  from  those  boundaries,  but 
the  Institute  feels  that,  if  this  is  the 
occasion  for  such  a reconsideration  of 
boundaries,  the  starting  point  should  be 
the  communities  of  London  and  not  the 
existing  administrative  boundaries.  In 
this  analysis  there  is  an  attempt  made 
to  define  the  communities  of  London, 
forgetting  the  actual  administrative 
boundaries.  One  finds  that  there  are  cer- 
tain physical  boundaries,  either  natural 
or  man-made,  to  those  communities. 
One  finds  that  there  are  several  main 
shopping  centres  in  each  of  the  boroughs 
of  the  London  County  Council,  for  in- 
stance, and  when  you  see  such  an  analysis 


expressed  in  this  form  it  is  quite  clear 
that  a borough  as  such  is  not  a single 
entity.  For  example,  if  one  takes  the 
borough  of  Lewisham,  one  finds  that 
there  are  several  communities  in  Lewis- 
ham. There  is  Catford,  there  is  Lewis- 
ham itself,  there  is  Brockley,  Forest  Hill, 
Downham,  Bellingham  and  Lee.  All 
those  communities  have  their  own  shop- 
ping centres  and  their  own  social  facili- 
ties, and  it  is  only  at  the  administrative 
level  that  they  call  themselves  Lewisham. 
Similarly,  the  other  boroughs  have  a 
make-up  which  is  much  more  complex 
than  could  be  indicated  by  a simple 
boundary  round  the  borough. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a simplification  to  say 
that  there  .is  a simple  hierarchy  of  social 
groupings,  round  which  any  local  gov- 
ernment organisation  should  take  place. 
It  is  a hierarchy  which  starts  with 
people.  For  instance,  if  one  starts  on 
an  educational  basis,  one  arrives  at  an 
economic  size  of  population  which  will 
give  various  types  of  schools.  There  is 
the  nursery  school  for  children  under  5, 
for  which  a grouping  of  1,000  people  is 
reasonable.  Many  architects  and  plan- 
ners have  made  a study  of  this  problem, 
and  they  have  found  that  for  a primary 
school  you  need  ten  times  the  number 
for  the  nursery  school,  so  that  you  get 
a figure  of  6-10,000  people,  For  a 
secondary  school  you  .need  ten  times  that 
number  to  provide  an  economic  basis  for 
a secondary  school,  so  you  get  a group- 
ing of  people  going  up  to  60-100,000. 
By  the  time  you  get  to  technical  and 
university  level  education,  you  multiply 
again  by  ten,  and  get  your  city  district 
size  of  600,000  people.  Of  course,  you 
can  multiply  again  by  ten  and  get  the 
metropolis,  which  gives  you  6-10  million 
people— which  you  might  say  is  the 
equivalent  of  London — and  the  metro- 
polis really  takes  in  more  than  one  uni- 
versity and  more  than  one  series  of 
technical  colleges. 

That  may  seem  to  be  a great  simplifi- 
cation of  the  social  structure,  but  it  has 
also  been  found  that,  if  you  relate  this 
to  the  other  social  facilities  like  libraries 
or  shopping  centres,  there  is  a need  at 
these  various  levels  for  facilities  to  be 
available  and  to  be  provided  for  each 
size  of  group.  For  instance,  if  you  take 
•the  1,000  population  group,  you  need  a 
shop  round  the  corner,  for  the  neighbour- 
hood unit  of  6-10,000  people  you  need 
a small  group  of  shops,  for  what  you 
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might  call  the  town  unit  of  60-100,000 
people — which  might  be  the  equivalent 
of  a New  Town — you  need  a mam  shop- 
ping centre,  for  the  600,000  group  you 
get  your  city  shopping  centre  where  you 
have  a wide  range  of  goods  available, 
and  for  the  Metropolis,  which  is  the 
biggest  of  them  all,  you  have  more  than 
one  shopping  centre ; for  instance,  in 
London  you  have  your  Kensington  High 
Street  as  well  as  your  Oxford  Street.  1 
make  this  point  because  I think  it  is 
necessary — and  it  is  the  view  of  the  Insti- 
tute— to  think  of  the  social  groupings 
rather  than  administrative  boundaries. 
Of  course,  they  will  be  distorted  both  by 
natural  and  man-made  features,  because 
you  get  a river,  a railway  or  a main 
road  dividing  the  areas  up,  and  making 
some  of  these  units  smaller  or  larger.  In 
London  one  finds  that  the  heights  of 
Hampstead  and  the  heights  of  Crystal 
Palace  form  certain  divisions  between 
the  communities  to  the  south  and  to  the 
north. 


The  next  point  I want  to  make  relates, 
really,  to  the  terms  of  reference  of  this 
Commission.  This  point  has  probably 
been  made  before,  but  the  Institute  con- 
siders that  it  is  not  the  Greater  London 
region  that  you  are  considering,  but  it  is 
London.  You  are  really  faced  with,  the 
same  situation,  and  you  have  been  given 
the  same  terms  of  reference,  as  those 
who  considered  this  problem  in  1888, 
when  they  obviously  said  to  themselves 
“ Here  is  a built-up  area  and  it  has  ex- 
tended to  this  size.  It  seems  logical  to 
put  a boundary  round  the  built-up  area 
At  that  time,  of  course,  London  only 
stretched  from  Hampstead  to  Crystal 
Palace,  and  from  Hammersmith  to 
Poplar.  The  first  garden  suburb  that 
Norman  Shaw  built  was  at  Chiswick,  and 
that  came  after  1888.  Now  we  are  faced 
with  a London  which  stretches  from 
Potters  Bar  to  Purley  and  from  Uxbridge 
to  Dagenham,  and  it  seems  to  the  Insti- 
tute that  the  boundary  that  you  have 
been  given  is  really  like  the  boundary 
that  was  formed  in  1888 — the  boundary 
round  the  built-up  area.  If  you  are  going 
to  consider  the  full  regional  implications 
of  London,  you  need  to  go  much  further 
afield,  perhaps  even  further  afield  than 
the  boundaries  which  Sir  Patrick  Aber- 
crombie laid  down,  to  include  the  New 
Towns,  to  include  the  overspill  areas, 
and  in  fact  to  take  the  area  which  is 
influenced  by  London  or  influences 


London.  In  that  respect,  it  seems  to  the 
Institute  that,  if  your  terms  of  reference 
are  not  to  be  changed,  it  may  well  be 
that  you  cannot  consider  the  regional 
problems  of  London,  and  therefore  you 
are  dealing  with  the  re-organisation  of 
local  government  in  London  and  not  in 
Greater  London. 

There  is  one  ckidficatiom  I would  like  > 

■to  make  in  itihe  document  submitted  by 
the  Institute,  and  that  is  on  page  2,  para- 
graph 8,  sub-section  (ii).  This  relates  to 
wiha.t  I have  been  saying,  because  we  ; 
have  considered  the  two  levels  of  , 
planning  and  architecture  in  London,  the  : 
regional  and  the  local  levels.  It  is 
mentioned  that,  in  itihe  Institute’s  view.  | 
the  regional  'planning  ■aulhoirity  should  | 
be  .responsible  for  it  he  overall  control  of  I 
the  construction  of  buildings,  but  that  i 
may  have  given  a misleading  limprmioa  f 
of  what  the  Institute  intended.  It  was  [ 
only  intended  that  such  a higher  local  \ 
government  body  should  have  the  re-  \ 
sponsiibility  for  drawing  up  the  bydaws.  \ 
suggesting  any  changes,  carrying  out  any 
research  required,  and  perhaps  carrying 
out  some  development  work  on  new 
structures,  so  that  it  would  he  know- 
ledgeable on  actual  new  forms  of  con- 
struction before  if  suggested  changes  in 
the  byelaws,  but  it  would  not  He  re- 
sponsible for  'the  actual  implementation 
in  ithe  boroughs. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Chairman,  T would  like  to 
emphasise  itihe  point  Which  the  Institute  | 
have  made  iin  the  latter  paragraphs  of 
the  memorandum ; that  is  'to  say,  if  the 
Commission  docs  not  feel  that  the 
evidence  warrants,  or  their  own  con- 
sideration warrants,  a radical  .r e -organ iita- 
tion  of  local,  government,  nolhing  should 
be  done  to  weaken  the  bodies  which  are 
most  effective  in  London  at  tihe  moment. 

13838.  All  or  nothing?-— -Yea.  1 r 

think  your  words  probably  sum  up  the  | 
views  of  itihe  'Institute. 

t : 

13839.  Before  we  ask  questions,  could 
I ask  you  to  identify  yourself  and  your 
colleagues?  Tit  is  always  a help  to  us,  j 
when  we  have  witnesses  before  us.  to  : 
know  wihO'  they  arc.  We  know  that  you  ■ 
represent  the  R.T.B.A.  Are  you  in  local  |-’ 
government  service  sitill?- — — T am  speak- 
ing as  a Fellow  member  of  the  council . ; 
and  I would  not  like  to  go  further  than 
that.  I am  not  in  any  way  speaking  in  ] 
my  official  capacity. 
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13840.  I asked  the  question  because 
you  opened  by  saying  (that  you  repre- 
sented. Ithe  views  of  the  private  architects 
who  were  practising  in  'London,  and  the 
architects  who  were  in  employment  in 

local  government? That  is  so,  Mr. 

Chairman,  and  that  is  because  'the  Insti- 
tute represents  both  the  private  and  the 
public  architects,  and  I am  here  ito  repre- 
sent (the  Institute. 

13841.  Your  colleague,  Mr.  Johnson- 
Marshall,  is  also  representing  (the  Insti- 
tute, and  is  quite  anonymous? His 

role,  at  the  moment,  is  that  of  a member 
of  a University  staff,  but  he  is  not 
speaking  in  'that  capacity  either. 

13842.  And  Mr.  Waterhouse,  I believe, 
is  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Institute? 
That  is  so. 

13843.  We  like  ito  be  introduced  to  the 
delegation.  There  is  no  doubt  a.t  ailil  that 
you  have  given  a lot  of  thought  ito  the 
structure  of  local  government  ,im.  Greater 
London,  and  we  shall  obviously  find 
your  evidence  valuable  and  interesting. 
On  the  other  hand,  I think  I must  put  lilt 
to  you  quite  squarely  that  you  are 
suggesting  a very  revolutionary  change 
to  which  there  will  obviously  be  grave 
and  great  objections.  I think  in  your 
written  evidence  you  have  pointed  out 
the  reasons  why  that  is  so,  that  things 
work  fairly  well  as  (they  are  and  .there 
are  obviously  a lot  of  gaps  and  a loit  thait 
could  be  bettered,  but  you  have  come 
forward  with  wihat  amounts  to  a com- 
plete scrapping  of  all  existing  units  of 
local  government.  As  I understand  it, 
both  at  the  top  tier  and  at  the  lower  tier 
you  are  suggesting  something  (that  is 
vastly  different  from  the  present  pattern. 
In  the  case  of  the  top  tier,  you  are 
suggesting  one  regional  authority — at 
least  for  the  Royal  Commissi  on’s  area, 
and  in  your  submission  a larger  area — 
and  for  (the  lower  tier  a recasting  of  the 
present  boroughs  and  district  _ councils 
into  a mew  pattern,  which  is  'based 
broadly  on  ithe  social  structure  rather 
than  the  existing  pattern  of  local  govern- 
ment. That  is  a very  far-reaching  re- 
commendation. It  is  clearly  contrary  to 
a great  deal  of  evidence  we  have  re- 
ceived from  other  people,  .and  I ido  not 
think  you  would  expect  to  get  away  with 
it,  with  .a  mere  statement  that  you  think 
it  is  a good  thing  froim  the  planning  and 
architectural  .point  of  view.  I think  you 
have  got  to  justify  so  sweeping  a change, 


to  show  that  there  are  necessary  and  Im- 
portant reasons  which  would  warrant  a 
complete  reorganisation  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  present  system.  Obviously 
we,  as  a Commission,  are  not  concerned 
only  with  planning  and  adhiitecture.  We 
have  got  to  fit  into'  the  system  (the  per- 
sonal health  services,  education,  housing 
■and  a lot  of  other  things.  Some  of  them, 
particularly  housing  and  overspill,  have  a 
very  dose  relationship  to  ithe  subjects  to 
which  you  have  given  your  mind,  but  I 
think  I must  asik  you  quite  simply,  in  the 
first  place,  is  this  a nice  simple  plan  that 
you  would  like  to'  see,  or  do  you  really 
think  that  i't  is  practical  politics,  that  the 
people  of  London  would  stand  for  it, 
and  that  there  is  any  possibility  that 
Parliament  would,  in  fact,  agree  'to  so 
sweeping  a change?  Obviously,  we  shall 
consider  a.ll  the  evidence  that  comes  be- 
fore us,  but  when  it  is  as  sweeping  as 
this  I think  we  are  entitled  to  test  your 
evidence  pretty  closely. Mr.  Chair- 

man, it  is  obviously  a very  risky  (thing  to 
put  forward  any  proposals  for  changes  in 
local  government  from  what  exists  at  ithe 
•moment,  but  I am  not  sure  whether  the 
approach,  which  either  the  Institute  or 
the  'Royal  Commission  should  _ have, 
should  ibe  that  one’s  proposals  are  judged 
by  wbait  (the  .attitude  of  the  existing 
authorities,  Parliament  or  the  people 
might  (be.  As  I see  it,  it  is  essential,  first 
of  all,  to  get  ait  the  facts  of  the  situation 
as  to  whether,  in  this  instance,  planning 
aigd  architecture  are  being  pursued  satis- 
factorily in  London,  and  to  analyse  the 
faults  and  see  whether  one  can  produce, 
a.t  least  on  paper,  what  one  thinks  is  the 
right  solution.  One  then  has,  a.t  the  next 
stage,  to'  judge  whether  that  .right  solu- 
tion, If  one  believes  in  it,  is  one  that  is 
practical  politics  also. 

13844.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I 
quite  agree  that  we  are  not  concerned 
•with  just  what  people  will  want,  Jbut  we 
as  a Commission  are  essentially  dealing 
with  a form  of  democratic  government, 
which  depends  far  its  very  existence  on 
the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
ordinary  man  and  woman  in  the  street 
to  have  some  control  over  the  pattern  of 
life  in  their  own  locality.  We  all  know 
that  London  presents  very  real  problems 
because  it  is  so  big,  ibut  what  I really 
wanted  to  know  was  how  far  you  said 
“ If  w,e  were  .starting  from  scratch  what 
would  we  do?  ” or  how  far  you  have 
come  'here  today  and  said  “ We  want 
the  Royal  Commission  to  do  this.  We 
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believe  it  is  1a  good  thing.  We  believe 
it  is  necessary  for  architecture  and  plan- 
ning reasons,  and  we  have  studied  the 
■pros  and  cons  of  so  revolutionary  a 
change,  as  it  will  .affect  individual  people, 

and  therefore  public  opinion.” il 

think  Mr.  Marshall  might  like  to  take 
up  what  I have  said  .previously— Mr. 
Johnson-Mcirshall : .Whilst  you  say  that 
quite  a number  of  the  bodies  wiho  have 
given  evidence  diid  not  come  forward 
with  such  revolutionary  proposals,  .1  ex- 
pect you  are  prepared  to  .admit  that  quite 
a number  of  bodies  have  done  so. 

13845.  I .agree,  and  we  have  asked 

them  this  same  .question. And  would 

it  be  fair  to  say  .that  a number  of  those 
.bodies  have  actually  presented  you  with 
a roughly  similar  contribution? 

13846.  1 would  not  like  to  give  you 
any  estimate  of  numbers,  .but  you  are 
quite  right.  Other  .people  have  come 
forward  .with  suggestions  for  .a  regional 
body,  and  for  unite  of  lower  tier  gov- 
ernment, which  .are  often  described  as 

most-purpose  authorities. 'Forgive 

me,  Sir,  I am  only  .trying  to  defend  our 
proposals.  -But  would  you  say  that 
highly  responsible  professional  .bodies, 
not  immediately  concerned  with  local 
government,  but  who.  are  in  a .position 
of  .broader  contact  as  professional 
bodies,  have  been  in  the  majority  in  sub- 
mitting similar  proposals? 

13847.  Mr.  Johnson-Marshall,  iwe  are 
examining  you  today  .and  not  them.—; — 
I am  so  sorry,  Sir.  I am  only  frying 
to  support  .my  own  Institute’s  proposals, 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  drawn  up  in 
the  firm  belief  that  your  .Royal  Com- 
mission .is  really  .trying  .to  .make  a major 
contribution,  just  as  in  1888  a .major 
contribution  was  made,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity we  feel  .was  missed,  in  1945  after 
the  Greater  London  Plan,  to  make  a 
similar  contribution  in  terms  of  .govern- 
ment. Although  I think  our  Institute  is 
only  too  well  .aware  that  we  do  not 
cover  the  .whole  gamut  of  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  local  government,  we 
do  feel  that,  .both  in  regard  to  archi- 
tecture and  control  of  buildings,  and 
in  regard  to  planning  .in  which  members 
have  played  a not  .inconsiderable  part, 
that  work  flows  into  almost  every  aspect 
of  local  government.  Therefore,  Sir,  iwe 
felt  that  it  was  our  duty  to  -make  a repre- 
sentation .in  .terms  of  the  future,  as  we 
thought  it  ought  to  be.  That  is  wlhv  we 
begin  our  evidence  with  .proposals  affect- 
ing the  region  .as  a whole. 


13848.  Administratively,  .Mr.  Johnson- 
Marshall,  I can  see  that  architects  and 
■planners  are  inevitably  bound  to  look  at 
the  region  as  a whole,  .because  London 
is  a huge  .unit,  but  if  you  set  up  a 
regional  organisation — and  I think  you 
clearly  sa.y  somewhere  that  you  think 
it  should  be  democratically  elected  ; that 
is  by  the  vote  of  a great  many  .people, 
eight  or  nine  million  .people  at  least — 
we  .have  got  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  there 
is  sufficient  interest  in  the  subjects,  which 
.that  .body  would  administer,  to  ensure 
some  sort  of  active  interest  in  the  elec- 
tors, something  which  would  allow  of  a 
clash  of  opinion  and  which  would  create 
an  atmosphere  which  is  essential  for 
democratic  government.  That  is  what 
I had  in  mind  when  .1  asked  you  what 
you  thought  would  be  the  reaction  on 
public  opinion.  Would  they  ;be  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  .planning  and  archi- 
tecture— supposing  .those  to  ibe  the  only 
functions  which  this  regional  body 
carried  out— to  vote  every  year  or  every 
three  years  for  representatives  to  carry 
that  responsibility  to  control  the  staffs 
who  would  obviously  .be  doing  the 
skilled  work?  It  .is  in  that  sort  of  way 
that  I .find  it  necessary  to  ask  you  if 
you  have  thought  of  public  opinion,  not 
whether  it  is  a .nice  administrative 
pattern.  I can  believe  that  you  thought 
a great  .deal  about  that,  but  we  as  a 
Commission  have  got  to  go  further  than 
that.  Perhaps  I ought  to  leave  this  to 
Sir  John  Wrigley,  because  it  is  .a  ques- 
tion he  has  asked  once  or  twice.  Par- 
liament has  got  .to  put  certain  responsi- 
bilities on  certain  bodies,  to  carry  out 
national  policy  at  .the  local  level.  Is  your 
regional  body,  .if  it  is  vested  .by  Parlia- 
ment with  the  twwers  of  .planning- - 
which,  very  obviously,  is  a regional 
problem — and  architecture — which  T 

think  I shall  ask  you  to  define  a little 
more  closely — going  to  create  a unit  of 
local  government  that  will  .be  viable? 
Mr.  Ling:  I do  think  it  is  inevit- 
able, that  at  .the  -local  level  of  govern- 
ment as  distinct  from  ,t,he  higher  level, 
whether  it  .be  -the  higher  London  or  the 
higher  London  regional,  _ people  should 
find  much  .more  in  'which  to  interest 
themselves.  They  want  to.  get  'their  dust- 
bins .emptied,  they  want  to  .make  sure 
there  .is  somewhere  for  their  children  to 
play,  they  want  to  make  sure  there  are 
adequate  shops,  and  so  on.  At  the  same 
'time,  I think  there  are  ,big  .issues  which 
would  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  such 
a higher  government  body  as  the  London 
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regional  Council  might  'be.  There  are 
big  issues,  at  the  moment,  which  attract 
.public  attention  and  in  which  people  are 
-interested,  and  1 -think  they.  would  be 
sufficient  to  make  such  a higher  body 
one  of  interest  -to  the  people  a-t  large. 

I am  not  sure  that  there  is  a 'great  in- 
terest in  main  drainage  until  something 
happens  right  at  (the  very.  end  of  the 
whole  process  of  -main  drainage,  or  the 

beginning  of  it,  shall  we  say? il  do 

not  .think  there  is  a direct  popular  in- 
terest in  it,  -but  there  is  certainly  an 
interest  in  the  public  transport  system 
and  the  main  no-ad  system,  and  those  two 
subjects  are  ones  which  -the  Institute  feels 
the  London  regional  council  would  deal 
with. 

13849.  Do  yo.u  mean  that  they  would 
take  o-ver  fro-m  'the  statutory  body  -the 
responsibility  for  London  Transport? 

If  one  looks  at  this  -logically,  I think 

one  wilt  say  that  there  are  these  big 
strategic  -issues  ito  deal  with,  for  which 
•there  should  be  a local  government  body. 
The  London  Transport  was  formed 
because  London  had  grown  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  London  County 
Council  boundary,  and  -there  was  no 
single  authority  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. Therefore,  an  -ad  hoc  body  had  to 
be  formed.  Somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances arose  with  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Board,  -and  some  .advisory  organi- 
sations have  been  set  up  -to  deal  with 
questions  such  as  road  transport,  but 
none  of  them  iis  effecting  'in  gearing  (itself 
into  local  government,  or  in  putting  for- 
ward proposals  for  implementation.  Per- 
haps the  most  successful  are  the  London 
Transport  and  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board,  because  there  a-re  impelling 
circumstances  behind  them,  but  where  the 
ad  hoc  authorities  have  mo  force  of  im- 
plementation, such  advisory  bodies 
become  -debating  grounds  without 
any  possibility  o-f  securing  th-e  policy 
which  they  advocate.  I think  you 
are  quite  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
expressing  your  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  interest  of  the  people  at  this 
-higher  council  level  would  be  as 
great  as  -at  the  local  level,  -but  the  Insti- 
tute in  (its  general  memorandum  does 
indicate  that  it  -thinks  -the  m-aim  duty  of 
this  higher  body  should  be  to  deal  with 
the  strategic  issues  and  not  to  implement 
them,  or  to  implement  the  policy  they 
arrive  at.  But  there  should  be  city 
districts  which  would  be  equivalent  to 
county  boroughs,  but  -perhaps  larger 


than  one  thinks  of  as  a normal  county 
borough  outside  the  London  area,  and 
certainly  at  that  level  there  would  be  no 
lack  of  issues  -in  which  the  public  would 
be  interested.  I think  there  is  a similar 
differentiation  at  the  moment  between 
the  interests  -of  -the  people  in  the  locality 
at  -the  -borough  elections,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  at  the  -.London  County 
Council  elections.  There  are  larger, 
more  complicated  issues  at  stake  in  -the 
London  County  Council  elections,  and 
I do  n-ot  -think  -they  are  appreciated  quite 
so  keenly  as  /the  more  local  ones  at 
borough  council  elections. 

13850.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Is  -the  -basis 
of  what  y-o-u  are  saying  something  like 
-this?  At  the  present  time,  -there  a-re 
certain  local  government  functions  which 
are,  broadly  speaking,  divided  between 
two  sets  -of  authorities,  -o-ne  -the  county 
and  the  other  the  boroughs,  so  the  dis- 
tribution differs  as  between  London  -and 
Greater  London.  There  is  a certain 
amount  o-f  local  government  -interest  in 
the  sum  total  of  the  services,  but  you 
th-ink  -that  the  existing  distribution  is  -not 
very  -satisfactory,  An  relation  to  the  best 
-possible  discharge  of  -the  functions  within 
-the  London  region  as  a whole.  There- 
fore, -it  would  be  better,  instead  of  having 
the  -present  half-a-dozen  counties  aind  80 
or  90  districts,  to  have  a single  regional 
authority  and  a smaller  number  of  larger 
boroughs,  -and  they  would  -have  the  same 
sum  total  -o-f  local  government  work  -to 
d«5>  -but  you  could  get,  so  far  as  your  own 
subjects  are  concerned,  a better  distribu- 
tion and  on-e  which  would  be  more  likely 
to  add  to  rather  -than  to  subtract  from 
-the  .total  amount  of  public  (interest.  Now 
you  oo-me  to  the  point  of  whether  you 
can  get  any  such  increase  in  respect  of 
-both  authorities.  What  I thought  yo-u 
were  saying  was  that  so  far  as  the  sub- 
jects for  which  you  can  speak  as  archi- 
tects ware  concerned,  y-o-u  had  given  the 
regional  authority  a quite  substantial 
start  off  on  yo-ur  subjects  by  giving  it 
the  preparation  of  the  regional  plan, 
overspill,  -housing,  and  a substantial  in- 
terest -in  highways,  but  you  would  hope, 
I suppose,  that  the  Commission  would 
find  -that  -there  are  other  subjects  for 
which  you  canno-t  speak  as  architects, 
which  might  also  be  regional,  and  that 
the  result  of  that  would  -be  to  secure  a 
reasonable  distribution  of  -public  -interest 
between  the  -two  bodies.  Is  that  the  sort 

of  thing? 1 think  it  is.  It  really 

comes  down  to  this,  that  the  big  policy 
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issues  would  'hit  'the  headlines  at  the  new 
London  County  Council  level,  and  ithe 
smaller  domestic  issues — the  implemen- 
tation of  those  big  policy  issues — would 
hit  the  headlines  at  the  local  elections 
for  the  new  city  districts,  if  we  can 
imagine  such  a reorganisation  having 
taken  place.  If  one  is  thinking  at  all  in 
terms  of  differentiating  between  local 
government  activity  on  two  levels,  then 
one  has  to  search  for  the  -right  way  of 
dividing  the  duties  of  those  two  bodies. 
At  the  moment,  as  you  well  know, 
similar  d-uities  are  carried  out  by  autho- 
rities on  two  levels.  Housing,  for  .in- 
stance, is  carried  out  by  the  London 
County  Council  and  by  .the  borough 
councils.  If  one  tries  to-  think  logically 
as  to  what  is  the  best  w.ay  of  dividing 
the  duties  between  the  higher  and  lower 
levels  -of  local  government — if  there 
should  'be  such  levels — then  one  cannot 
but  escape  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
strategic  policy  which  is  at  'the  higher 
level,  and  implementation  of  that  policy 
which  is  at  the  lower  level.  In  that 
way,  you  would  cut  out  any  overlapping 
between  the  authorities  as  they  exist  at 
the  moment — because  the  authorities  do 
not  relate  to  London  as  it  is  in  the  built- 
up  area — and  between  the  authorities 
who  are  sharing  duties  in  similar  fields. 

13581.  That  is  rather  different,  in  one 
respect,  from  what  I thought  you  had 
in  mind.  If  you  are  talking  about  one 
authority  being  responsible  for  policy 
and  the  other  for  implementation,  that 
would  assume  that  the  regional 
authority  had  some  sort  of  responsibility 
for  all  services.  The  other  alternative, 
which  has  been  put  forward  by  many 
people,  is  that  there  should  be  as  clean 
a division  as  possible.  They  say  “Let 
-the  regional  authority  do  overspill  hous- 
ing, and  let  the  boroughs  do  housing 
within  their  own  area.”  It  is  not  the  dif- 
ference between  policy  and  implementa- 
tion ; it  is  the  assignment  of  one  func- 
tion to  one  authority,  and  another 
function  to  the  other  authority,  and  they 
have  proceeded  through  local  govern- 
ment services  by  saying  that  this  should 
be  a borough  job  and  that  should  be  a 
regional  job.  They  have  really  avoided 
the  idea  that  an  authority  is  in  the  posi- 
tion of  directing  the  other,  and  have 
given  them  different  territories  to  reign 

over. 1 think  I would  simplify  my 

answer.  I do  agree  with  Sir  John  that 
the  differentiation  would  be  -between 
local  housing  and  housing  which  can 


only  be  considered  on  a regional  basis, 
ibecause  it  involves  overspill.  It 
might  also-  involve  helping  one  autho- 
rity, because  it  has  a particularly 
large  problem  and  it  would  not  be  jus- 
tified in  extending  its  staff  to  deal  with 
what  is  a short-term  problem.  The  larger 
London  County  Council  could,  as  it 
were,  fill  in  the  gaps  and  deal  with  the 
problems  where  more  than  one  city  dis- 
trict was  involved,  and  I think  this  sort 
of  policy  would  also  apply  to  other 
aspects  of  planning.  On  education,  for 
instance,  one  could  well  see  that,  at  the 
city  district  level,  these  authorities  should 
be  responsible  for  education  in  the  same 
way  that  county  boroughs  are  respon- 
sible elsewhere  in  the  country,  except 
perhaps  for  higher  and  technical  educa- 
tion nearing  the  university  level.  There, 
because  of  the  proximity  of  the  city  dis- 
tricts as  part  of  one  metropolis,  there 
should  be  some  co-ordination,  and 
possibly  the  higher  authority  would  be 
responsible  for  the  higher  education. 

13852.  This  is  the  pattern  which  we 
have  been  given  by  some  other  witnesses. 
That  is  why  I wanted  to  be  sure  what 

you  were  thinking. -I  think  we  are 

thinking  on  the  same  lines  as  you  are, 
Sir  John,  that  we  want  to  give  to  the  city 
districts  as  much  implementation  as 
possible — and  I am  talking  about  the 
social  plan  and  not  the  physical  plan— 
but  some  things  emerge  where  it  be- 
comes essential  for  them  to  be  dealt  with 
at  the  higher  council  level. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : You  -must  not  put 
it  as  my  plan.  I am  putting  to  you  some 
suggestions  made  by  other  people.  The 
Commission  has  not  got  a plan. 

13853.  Miss  Johnston : I think  you 
said  that  we  are  considering  London 
and  not  Greater  London? Yes. 

13854.  Do  you  think  it  would  h->  pos- 
sible to  have  a body  covering  h wider 
area,  so  that  you  could  take  in  the 
places  to  which  you  send  your  overspill, 
as.  well  as  the  places  leading  to  over- 
spill?  That  is  a very  difficult  ques- 

tion, because  if  you  start  thinking  of 
the  larger  regional  problem  for  London, 
you  have  got  to  think  of  it  for  Birming- 
ham and  all  the  other  conurbations.  In 
some  ways  it  is  a regional  problem  half 
way  between  the  local  and  the  national, 
and  it  needs  national  consideration  as 
well  as  local  consideration.  I could  sec 
either  system  working  reasonably  satis- 
factorily. You  could  make  the  Ministry 
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of  Housing  and  Local  Government 
responsible,  as  indeed  at  the  present 
moment  they  are  responsible  for  the 
regional  aspects  of  planning,  but  you 
could  make  them  responsible  as  well  for 
some  of  the  implementation  of  policy. 
Or,  you  could  set  up  a regional  body, 
and  enlarge  the  area  covered  by  your 
terms  of  reference  to  include  the  New 
Towns  and  the  areas  of  overspill.  I do 
not  think  the  Institute  wishes  to  give 
any  final  advice  on  that.  I think  it  is  a 
problem  which  has  to  be  studied.  But 
even  with  your  terms  of  reference  as 
they  are,  and  with  the  Ministry  acting 
as  the  regional  body  rather  than  the  en- 
larged London  County  Council  it  is  felt 
that  something  could  be  done  to  sort  out 
the  problems  in  very  much  the  same 
way  as  they  were  sorted  out  in  1888, 
when  I suppose  the  same  risks  were  in- 
volved as  regards  practical  politics. 

13855.  Mr.  Cadbury'.  Could  we  turn 
for  a moment  to  the  lower  tier  autho- 
rities? May  we  describe  them  as  your 
most-purpose  boroughs,  for  the  sake  of 
clarity?  You  have  indicated  that  you 
thought  the  most-purpose  boroughs 
ought  to  be  at  least  as  large,  and  prob- 
ably larger,  than  county  boroughs  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Can  you  put 

a figure  on  your  size? Mr.  Johnson- 

Mar shall : We  did  give  this  problem  a 
good  deal  of  consideration,  because  we 
were  acutely  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
trying  to  relate  very  different  problems 
in  terms  of  settlement  patterns.  We  did 
appreciate  that  certain  county  boroughs, 
such  as  Norwich  or  Bristol,  which  in  a 
sense  are  very  much  entities  on  their  own 
with  their  own  catchment  areas,  were  a 
very  different  problem  from  a segment 
of  something  which  related  to  a larger 
whole.  For  this  reason,  we  were  anxious 
not  to  be  precise,  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
not  even  possible  to  be  precise  at  gov- 
ernmental level,  and  we  thought  that 
possibly  about  half  a million  people 
would  be  the  size.  For  instance,  we 
had  the  opportunity  of  looking  at  the 
evidence  of  the  London  School  of 
Economics.  I do  not  know  if  it  is  in 
order  to  mention  that,  but  one  submis- 
sion there  goes  up  to  a million  and  a 
quarter.  We  felt  the  minimum  should 
be  about  half  a million,  Sir. 

13856.  I have  in  front  of  me  a list 
of  all  the  county  boroughs  in  England, 
and  there  are  only  four  county  boroughs 
with  a population  of  over  half  a million 


out  of  the  whole  list. Mr.  Ling:  I 

have  exactly  the  same  four  in  front  of 
me. 

13857.  We  got  it  from  the  Registrar- 
General’s  statistics.  It  is  perfectly  all 
right  to  suggest  half  a million,  but  I do 
not  suppose  that  the  Institute  would 
say  that  those  with  two  to  three  hundred 
thousand  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
were  other  than  satisfactory  units  of  local 
government,  so  is  there  some  special 
reason  in  London  why  you  pitch  the 

figure  so  high  as  half  a million? If 

anything,  I think  we  would  tend  to  pitch 
it  higher  still  than  half  a million.  Half 
a million  is  the  minimum  that  Mr. 
Johnson-Marshall  mentioned.  We  would 
go  up  to  anything  like  a million. 

13858.  Do  you  think  that  with,  say, 
750,000  you  can  get  that  sense  of  local 
community,  to  which  you  have  drawn 
our  attention  in  the  map  which  you  have 
shown  us  from  the  Abercrombie- 

Forshaw  plan  of  London? The 

difference  between  London  and  the  four 
county  boroughs  and  the  rest  of  the 
country,  is  that  the  density  is  somewhat 
higher  in  London.  The  people  are  living 
closer  together.  For  that  reason,  it  is 
possible  on  grounds  of  distance  alone — 
probably  because  one  can  relate  such  city 
districts  to  the  transport  service  which 
would  serve  them  reasonably  well — to  go 
higher  for  a satisfactory  city  district 
population,  than  one  can  go  for  a satis- 
factory city.  I think  that,  where  there 
is  open  land  all  the  way  round  a city, 
the  tendency  is  for  the  density  to  be 
lower  and  travelling  distances  to  be 
greater. 

13859.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Did  you 
picture  that  being  the  lowest  piece  of 
local  government  or,  when  you  were 
talking  in  your  opening  statement  about 
there  being  communities  on  various  levels 
very  much  smaller  than  half  a million, 
of  course,  did  you  think  that  they  had 
to  have  some  sort  of  local  government 
existence  as  well?  You  would  then  get 
a three-tier  system  which  becomes  rather 
difficult,  but  if  you  have  nothing  lower 
than  500,000  then,  even  with  the  present 
systems  of  transport  and  mobility,  it  is 
a long  way  to  your  nearest  unit  of  local 

government,  is  it  not? On  the  basis  of 

the  analysis  of  the  social  groupings 
which  I put  forward,  one  could  make  out 
a case  for  some  form  of  local  govern- 
ment at  all  of  these  five  levels,  at  the 
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small  1,000  population  group  level, 
through  the  neighbourhood  unit,  the 
town  unit,  the  city  district  unit  to  the 
metropolitan  unit.  But  I think  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  more  than  two  levels 
of  local  government  are  undesirable. 

13860.  People  get  'bored  with  elections, 

do  they  not? Yes. 

13861.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Mr.  Ling,  if  we 
ignore  the  London  County  Council  area, 
which  is  a very  special  problem,  what 
you  are  really  suggesting  is  that  the  whole 
of  metropolitan  Essex  would  roughly 
become  one  city  unit.  It  might  be  a 
little  over  three-quarters  of  a million, 
but  you  say  “ anything  from  500,000  to 
a million  The  whole  of  metropolitan 
Surrey  would  become  a unit,  and 
possibly  Middlesex  might  be  divided 
into  two.  1 am  not  suggesting  .that  is 
how  you  would  divide  it,  tout  it  gives  us 
some  sort  o>f  idea  of  the  type  of  unit  you 
are  suggesting.  'It  is  a very  long  way 
from  Chingford  to  Dagenham,  or  from 
Hornchurch  to  Walthamstow,  and  I just 
wanted  to  say  that  it  is  a very  big  area 
for  this  metropolitan  area  of  London. 
You  would  have  areas  much  more  com- 
parable to  the  city  of  Birmingham,  which 
I have  always  heard  is  much  too  large, 
than  to  the  more  compact  units  of  local 
government  like  Leicester  or  Coventry, 
which  one  has  always  heard  are  a sort  of 
optimum  size,  and  I really  wanted  to 
know  why  you  pitch  your  figure  so  high. 

I can  understand  it,  possibly,  for  the 
London  County  Council  area,  but  when 
you  get  to  these  outside  areas  they  are 
certainly  no  more  dense  than  the  cities 

that  you  refer  to. 'Before  I answer 

that,  could  I follow  up  'the  point  which 
Sir  John  Wrigley  made,  about  the  lower 
levels  of  local  government?  I wanted 
to  go  on  to  say  that  I feel  that,  if  one 
could  encourage  people  to  form  their 
associations  almost  voluntarily  at  those 
lower  levels,  it  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory than  having  local  government  insti- 
tutions, and  perhaps  the  electoral  ward 
might  be  regarded  with  more  significance 
than  it  has  been  in  ithe  past.  _ After  all, 
there  are  definite  representatives  of  the 
local  government  bodies,  who  are  sup- 
posed to,  and  do  in  most  oases,  look  after 
the  interests  of  their  people,  but  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  developed  around 
them  am  organisation—' voluntary  as  I see 
it — which  would  give  them  backing  and 
help  them  to  formulate  policy  and  be  the 
roots  of  the  democratic  system.  I feel 


it  should  not  really  be  essential  to  have 
,a  statutory  body  in  order  .that  demo- 
cracy can  work.  People  should  be  prc- 
.pared  to  give  their  services  voluntarily, 
as  they  do  in  many  voluntary  institutions 
at  the  moment,  'but  they  do  not  seem  to 
tie  up  with  local  government.  Going 
,to  this  'question  of  size,  .Mr.  Marshall 
would  like  to  say  something  in  a moment 
■and  1 will  just  say  that  I do  agree  there 
is  a difference  between  'the  London 
County  Council  area  and  the  areas  out- 
side There  is  a difference  in  density, 
and’  the  further  you  gbt  out  from  Ihc 
centre  of  London,  the  further  apart  are 
the  dwellings  and  the  longer  the  travel- 
ling distance,  f do  not  think  the  Institute 
would  like  to  be  dogmatic  and  put  for- 
ward any  'precise  figure,  and  it  comes 
back  to  the  point  T made  that  one  really 
needs  to  have  a serious  analysis  of  the 
social  and  functional  elements  in 
London.  One  should  look  at  the  trans- 
port system  as,  perhaps,  a kind  of  bon# 
structure  of  'London,  around  -which  the 
communities  are  ibuilt.  One  needs  to 
look  at  the  communities  and  the  trans- 
port system  together,  and  to  look  at  the 
shopping  structure  and  the  education 
system  before  you  determine  exactly  how 
big  a city  district  should  be.  I have 
never  believed  in  these  artificial  figures, 
sav  for  a Now  Town,  where  somebody 
has  hit  upon  a figure  of  50-60,000  popu- 
lation. .In  oertain  circumstances  they 
should  be  a certain  size,  but  in  order  to 
determine  that  yon  have  to  know  what 
the  circumstances  are.  I do  not  think 
the  Institute  has  done  enough  research, 
and  I do  not  think  the  Commission  has 
done  enough  research,  to  say  how  such  a 
city  district  should  be  formed. 


13862.  In  effect,  you  are  saying  that 
Croydon  is  not  large  enough  to  be  a 
county  borough  and  it  should  be  trebled 
in  size.  When  you  look  at  the  popula- 
tion, Croydon,  in  your  submission,  would 
be  a vast,  great  area  covering  half  of 
metropolitan  Kent  and  half  of  metro- 
politan Surrey. No,  you  are  inter- 

preting my  remarks  to  mean  that  I 
would  like  to  see  750,000  for  all. 

13863.  You  said  half  a million  mini- 
mum, and  I took  that  at  its  face  value. 

1 have  qualified  that  since  and  one 

must  analyse  those  areas  before  giving  a 
definite  figure. 

13864.  Frankly,  I do  not  think  Ihc 
Commission  is  expecting  anyone  to  give 
a final,  definite  figure  that  should  be 
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aimed  at,  but  clearly,  when  we  have 
witnesses  (who  talk  of  half  a million  and 
others  of,  say,  100,000  and  even  less, 
we  have  to  test  the  statement  and  see 
what  it  (is  -based  on.  I took  your  state- 
ment at  its  face  value,  and  it  did  -not 
seem  to  me  .to  quite  (fit  in,  and  I thought 
Sir  John  had  the  same  thought  with  the 
Abercrom/bie-Forshaiw  breakdown  into 

communities  o.r  neighbourhoods. It 

does  -not  relate  at  all  to  the  Forshaw- 
Abercrombie  neighbourhood  plan,  .be- 
cause the  communities  only  got  up  to 
about  60,000  population.  Wandsworth  is 
the  largest  .London  borough,  with  a 
population  of  338,000,  but  it  is  .much 
more  than  just  Wandsworth.  It  consists 
of  lots  of  communities  and  you  could 
very  well  add  a few  more  communities 
to  it.  There  is  no  .magic  about  those 
existing  boundaries,  and  thait  is  why  it 
is  essential  to.  get  down  to  -the  community 
structure  and  relate  it  to  the  -transport 
system,  to  -the  level  of  economic  activity, 
and  to  what  the  rate  income  should  be 
in  order  to  have  a proper  planning  and 
architectural  department  and  so  on. 
I am  saying  that  because  I represent  the 
Royal  Institute  of  .British  Architects,  but 
I think  you  have  to  take  all  these  things 
Into  account  in  arriving  at  the  figure.  I 
could  not  .pretend  .that,  we  have  had  a-n 
opportunity  of  -making  this  broad 
analysis,  ibut  if  you  felt  it  was  desirable 
we  would  ibe  willing  to  submit  further 
evidence  on  it. 

13865.  Sir  Jalm  Wrigley : Supposing 
thait  ithe  Commission  after  studying  all 
the  various  functions  did  come  (to  the 
conclusion — and  ithiis  is  entirely  hypo- 
thetical—itihiat  ia  number  of  services,  a 
number  of  social  services,  and  perhaps 
the  environmental  health  services  .could 
be  adequately  handled  by  authorities, 
shailil  we  say,  of  between  100-200,000 
people  and  that  Ithat,  without  being  at  all 
rigid,  might  be  an  appropriate  pattern 
for  the  lower  (tier.  Supposing  that  we 
accepted  your  suggestion  that  there 
should  be  a regional  authority  which 
would  have,  -at  any  rate,  sufficient  func- 
tions to  attract  ia  reasonable  amount  of 
interest,  which  are  the  services  withm 
your  field,  which  you  have  proposed  to 
hand  to  the  lower  (tier  authority,  that 
you  feel  would  (be  most  embarrassed  by 
fixing  the  limit  at  a lower  level  than  that 
which  you  originally  suggested?  Is  it 
housing,  is  lilt  planning,  is  it  roads  or  all 

of  them? Mr . J ohnson-Mar shall : 

May  1 answer  that,  and  may  I answer 


your  earlier  .point,  too,  .because  in  dis- 
cussing this  problem  we  have  found  the 
question  of  size  extremely  difficult?  We 
are  aware  of  the  need  for  human  rela- 
tionships between  the  governed  and  those 
who  govern  them.  At  (the  same  time, 
we  are  acutely  aware  of  efficiency  in 
government  which,  in  a sense,  is  one  of 
the  objects  for  which  it  is  set  up.  We 
also  recognise  'that  the  central  govern- 
ment conducts  a number  of  social,  per- 
sonal duties — I 'think  with  considerable 
success — so  that  one  is  -not  up  against 
a -very  easy  problem  in  terms  of  what 
already  exists.  I would  like  'to  point 
to  Lancashire  which  carries  out  a number 
of  .personal  duties,  as  a county,  over  a 
vast  area.  What  we  feel  most  strongly 
about  is  that  there  are  certain  activities 
today  for  which  architects  . and  town 
planners  are  responsible,  -which  do  need 
certain  minimum  numbers  in  terms  of 
money  and  people  in  order  to  provide 
an  efficient  service.  We  -would  particu- 
larly point  (to  both  educational  buildings 
and  housing,  which  I suppose  are  two  of 
-the  largest  development  activities  of  local 
government,  and  .it  is  .absolutely  essen- 
tial to  have  .a  good  sized  authority  in 
order  to  carry  out  .those  activities  effi- 
ciently today.  The  whole  technology 
of  cities  today  has  moved  on.  The  whole 
■building  industry  has  moved  on.  The 
-whole  planning  relationship  of  houses  to 
-neighbourhoods  has  moved  -on.  In  order 
to  provide  the  developing  ideas  of  a 
civilised  environment,  all  these  things  de- 
mand a very  considerable  effort,  which 
we  think  could  only  be  mounted  by  a 
large  authority. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : I wonder  whethe-i 
ithait  is  (true  within  Greater  London  for 
housing.  A very  great  part  of  the  needs 
of  Greater  London  will  have  to  he  met 
well  outside  the  county,  and  it  has  been 
agreed  for  -the  .purpose  of  jour  discussion 
that  the  regional  authority  should  be 
responsible  for  that.  The  amount  of 
housing  which  can  be  done  within  the 
individual  areas  in  London  will  neces- 
sarily ibe  re-development,  which  will  be 
a gradual  operation.  You  may  say  you 
want  big  authorities  for  the  purpose  of 
handling  .the  operation  professionally — 
you  would  need  responsible  architects 
iand  iso  on— but  there  has  been  a very 
long  history  of  municipal  housing,  and 
housing  authorities  of  quite  moderate 
size  have  built  really  enormous  numbers 
of  houses.  Housing  has  never  broken 
down,  once  you  get  beyond  the  very,  very 
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minor  authorities,  on  the  inability  of 
the  local  authority  to  meet  its  local  needs 
financially,  and  most  of  the  authorities, 
assuming  we  get  boroughs  of  a reason- 
able size,  will  have  the  kind  of  resources 
that  are  available  to  county  boroughs. 

13866.  Mr.  Lawson : May  I add  a 
supplementary  there,  because  I was  a 
little  puzzled  by  the  great  insistence 
which  you  placed  upon  the  district 
council  having  its  own  architects’  and 
planning  department,  and  so  on,  as 
opposed,  I suppose,  to  the  alternative 
of  using  practising  architects.  I was  a 
little  surprised  to  hear  that,  but  that 
seems  to  fit  in  a little  to  the  question 
which  Sir  John  has  now  asked,  because 
on  the  face  of  it  it  is  not  clear  why  a 
small  local  authority  cannot  build  quite 
adequately,  or  indeed  even  well,  by 
employing  a good  firm  of  architects,  and 
indeed  a large  firm  of  building  contrac- 
tors. I am  not  clear  as  to  why  this 
operation  has  to  be  carried  out  by  people 
who  are  whole-time  employees  of  the 
council,  and  why  it  has  to  be  a big 

council  for  that  purpose. Mr.  Ling: 

I think  that,  perhaps,  our  fears  on  this 
are  related  to  the  present  circumstances. 
Jf,  for  instance,  you  took  the  London 
County  Council  architect’s  and  planning 
department,  and  said  “Their  work  is 
much  better  dealt  with  at  the  second  level 
of  local  government  ”,  and  you  divided 
up  all  the  staff  amongst  the  borough 
councils,  I think  you  would  find  that  you 
could  not  carry  on  such  an  efficient 
job  in  28  metropolitan  boroughs  as  you 
can  centrally  with  a single  authority. 

13867.  Sir  John  Wrigley : That  is  not 
what  we  pictured  being  done  for  the 
purpose  of  discussion.  You  have  given 
to  the  regional  authority  overspill,  which 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  out-county  estates 
of  the  London  County  Council,  and  you 
probably  preserve  for  the  regional 
authority  a place  in  Greater  London  for 
the  needs  of  boroughs  who  cannot  pro- 
vide for  themselves  in  their  own 
boroughs,  but  for  whom  something  might 
be  done  in  another  borough  or  in  some 
other  part  of  Greater  London.  You  have 
really,  in  a sense,  preserved  the  respon- 
sibilities which  now  fall  on  the  London 
County  Council,  and  all  we  are  concerned 
with  is  your  point  about  what  must  be 
the  size  of  the  authority  to  fill  what  is 
substantially — but  may  be  rather  greater 
in  the  future — the  part  played  by  the 
metropolitan  borough  councils  or  the 
urban  district  councils. Going  on 


from  my  previous  point  about  the  size 
of  authority  which  seems  to  give  rise 
to  an  architect’s  and  planning  depart- 
ment, the  L.C.C.  has  one  but  the  majority 
of  the  metropolitan  boroughs  have  not. 
They  have  not  got  a planning  depart- 
ment, because  they  have  not  got  planning 
powers,  or  only  .to  a limited  extent.  If 
you  go  outside  the  London  area  and 
look  at  county  boroughs,  the  smaller 
county  boroughs  have  no  architect’s  and 
planning  department  in  their  own  right, 
but  the  larger  ones  h'ave.  I think  there 
are  still  38  county  boroughs  in  England 
and  Wales  that  have  no  architect’s  and 
planning  department,  and  most  of  them 
are  in  towns  where  there  is  most  need 
for  re-development. 

13868.  Mr.  Lawson : May  I go  back 
ito  clear  my  mind?  I was  so  surprised 
(to  hear  you  say,  on  behalf  of  the  body 
you  represent,  that  they  are  very 
[insistent  as  to  every  district  council 
lhaving  its  own  full-time  paid  architect. 

I was  wondering  why  it  should  take 

that  view? That  tis  not  what  they 

are  saying.  What  .the  Royal  Institute 
wishes  to  see  ds  an  architectural  planning 
department  set  up  or  lif  one  does  not  exist 
already  with  authorities  with  over  60,000 
population.  They  do  not  rule  ou.t  em- 
ployment of  private  architects  to  do 
some  of  the  work.  Nor  in  the  smaller 
authorities  do  they  envisage  such  depart- 
ments being  set  up.  They  would  perhaps 
look  to  private  architects  being  appointed 
as  consultants  to  do  the  work  with 
authorities  not  large  enough  to  have  a 
department  of  theiir  own,  but  the 
Institute  does  go  so  far  as  to  say  the 
larger  authorities  should  have  their  own 
architect’s  department. 

13869.  You  did  start  in  your  opening 
statement  to  say  only  six  out  of  the 
metropolitan  boroughs  employ  their  own 
architects? Yes. 

13870.  And  you  were,  I thought, 

saying  all  the  others  ought  to? -That 

is  the  Institute’s  view. 

13871.  All  the  others? If  they  have 

problems  which  would  justify  it.  It 
depends  on  the  type  of  borough.  For 
those  with  populations  over  60,000  we 
think  there  should  be  a separate  depart- 
ment. 

13872.  Sir  John  Wrigley : There  were 
really  two  separate  points.  I was  con- 
cerned when  I spoke  before  about 
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whether  you  would  have  difficulties  in 
dealing  with  housing  because  the 
authority  was  not  as  large  as  half  a 
million  or  anything  approaching  that 
figure.  You  now  come  to  the  point  that 
it  is  not  really  the  financial  resources 
for  carrying  out  the  operation  of 
housing.  You  think  too  that  large  local 
authorities  ought  to  have  as  a matter  of 
civic  responsibility  an  architectural 
department,  and  that  a number  of  those 
who  are  not  among  the  largest  have  not 
got  it  at  the  present  time,  but  does  not 
the  need  for  that  largely  depend  on  the 
nature  and  scale  of  the  functions 
involving  architects  which  are  given  to 
the  authority?  Supposing  you  thought 
of  the  new  boroughs  doing  not  merely 
housing  but  education  which  involves 
quite  a fair  amount  of  building  work 
and  a good  deal  of  planning,  would  not 
that  affect  the  probable  organisation  of 
work  as  compared  with  the  present  time 
when  many  of  the  boroughs,  apart  from 
housing,  have  really  no  occupation  which 

calls  for  architects? This  is  a matter 

for  assessment.  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
has  to  look  at  the  rate  of  income  for 
an  area,  the  volume  of  work  they  will 
do  under  any  new  set-up,  then  see 
whether  in  fact  that  organisation  will  be 
economically  in  a position  to  have 
separate  technical  departments  or 
whether  they  would  combine  all  their 
technical  departments  into  one.  It  is 
something  to  which  I cannot  really  give 
a direct  answer  because  one  is  talking 
of  hypothetical  size  and  hypothetical 
incomes. 

13873.  T just  wanted  to  put  the  point 
this  is  not  only  a question  of  size,  it  is 
a . question  of  the  functions  involved 

.given  to  a certain  authority. The 

building  programme  is  probably  the 
most  important  element. — Mr.  Johnson- 
Mar shall:  Might  T answer  Mr.  Lawson 
in  slightly  more  detail?  This  again  is 
an  alternative  concept  we  would  like  to 
present  to  you  because  we  are  ourselves 
as  architects  and  planners  thinking  of 
new  forms  of  dealing  wii.th  the  problem 
of  the  replacement  of  dwellings  and  the 
creation  of  a new  environment  over  .a 
period.  It  is  really  a new  problem  rather 
than  putting  . up  council  housing  here 
and  there  piecemeal  which  was  done 
before  the  war  largely  as  a result 
of  slum  clearance.  We  are  thinking 
far  more  of  a careful  analysis 
of  an  area,  of  working  out  comprehensive 
plans,  so  that  over  a period  of  perhaps 
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twenty  years  new  neighbourhoods  will  be 
formed  of  an  entirely  new  character,  in 
many  oases  particularly  where  the  area 
has  decayed  involving  not  only  housing, 
educational  'buildings,  .but  probably  half 
a dozen  other  types,  factories  and  build- 
ings of  that  kind.  This  involves  a very 
complicated  structure ; new  kinds  of  de- 
partments working  with  private  architects 
certainly,  but  a new  kind  of  local  gov- 
ernment structure  we  have  in  mind ; new 
services — I need  hardly  mention  details 
such  as  landscaping,  including  the  treat- 
ment, of  frees  which  is  quite  a leading 
question,  which  obviously  would  have  to 
be  included  in  this  new  kind  of  organisa- 
tion we  envisage. 

Mr.  Cadbury : Thank  you  very  much. 
Unless  my  colleagues  have  any  further 
questions  on  size  there  are  one  or  two 
other  matters  we  want  to  explore. . Can 
we  turn  to  London  building  legislation? 

13874.  Mr.  Lawson : I want  to  ask  you 
one  question  on  that.  Do  you  'think 
that  the  system  which  operates  as  regards 
building  regulations  in  the  London 
Counity  area  is  better  than  the  system 
which  operates  elsewhere,  indeed 
throughout  the  country  including  other 
pants  of  Greater  London?  Which  is  the 

better  of  the  two  systems? Mr.  Ling: 

I have  had  experience  of  both.  I think 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind — and  it  is 
a view  shared  by  my  colleagues — that  the 
system  in  London  is  much  more  satis- 
factory, more  precise.  The  byelaws  have 
had  more  thought  and  research  put  in 
them  as  (Compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
country  where  there  are  model  byelaws 
which  are  the  'basis  for  every  authority 
which  administers  byelaws  for  drawing 
up  their  own  local  ones,  and  as  so  often 
happens  iit  is  not  the  byelaws  that 
become  the  important  thing  locally,  it 
is  how  they  are  interpreted.  I think  all 
architects  would  say  they  get  a .much 
clearer  linterprefaltion  of  byelaws  in  the 
London  County  Council  area  than  they 
do  elsewhere.  This  is  really  a national 
question  as  .1  see  it.  I personally  would 
like  to  see  byelaws  looked  at  nationally, 
and  if  the  London  ones  are  better  they 
should  adopt  the  London  ones  and  there 
should  be  perhaps  national  research 
carried  out.  At  the  moment  the  London 
County  Council  tends  to  be  the  national 
research  body  for  'byelaws  and  the 
Government  rather  looks  towards  the 
L.C.C.  for  giving  information  which  will 
help  them  draw  up  their  model  byelaws 
which  will  serve  the  rest  of  the  country. 
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I may  'be  wrong  but  that  is  the  im- 
pression. I have  golt.  The  London 
County  Council  have  been  working  for  a 
long  .time  on  this  and  'the  accumulation 
of  knowledge  there  is  much  greater  than 
elsewhere  in  the  country. 

13875.  Assuming  that  you  are  right, 
and  the  London  byelaws  are  better  than 
elsewhere,  how  under  your  scheme  would 
•they  toe  administered?  At  present  they 
are  administered  by  the  District  Sur- 
veyors who  are  appointed  by  the  county 
council,  are  they  not? Yes. 

13876.  Would  you  extend  that  system 
to  this  larger  region  that  you  have  in 

mind? 1 would  say  the  city  districts 

should  do  the  administration  of  byelaws, 
tout  the  new  London  County  Council 
should  be  responsible  for  the  research 
and  for  the  modification  of  byelaws,  per- 
haps having  District  Surveyors,  respon- 
sible to  the  city  districts  hut  with  some 
responsibilities  to  the  new  London 
council  in  order  that  the  experience  they 
gain  can  be  brought  together  from  all 
city  districts  and  form  a basis  for  any 
alterations. 

13877.  You  would  still  try  and  keep 
something  of  the  system  so  you  had  an 
experienced  .body  of  people  operating 
bye-laws,  but  they  would  really  operate 
them  for  your  second  tier  authority  in- 
stead of  the  first-tier  authority  as  they  do 
now,  and  the  top-tier  authority  would 
be  responsible  as  the  London  County 
Council  are  now  for  the  actual  drafting? 

It  might  be  there  would  be  some 

means  of  ensuring  reference  to  the  re- 
search body  at  the  new  London  county 
level  by  the  District  Surveyors  for  the 
information  on  new  forms  of 
construction. 

13878.  Sir  John  W rig  ley : Is  there  any 
reason  why,  if  everybody  thought  it 
desirable,  the  London  byelaws  in  content 
should  not  be  made  for  the  rest  of  the 
country?  Is  there  any  reason  from  the 
point  of  view  of  structure  of  government 
why  the  Ministry’s  model  byelaws  should 
not  be  in  precisely  the  same  form  as  the 

London  byelaws? 1 do  not  see  any 

reason  why  it  should  not  be  so. 

13879.  It  must  be  because  they  have 

not  wanted  it? 1 think  perhaps  it  is 

because  the  London  County  Council 
began  considering  byelaws  for  construc- 
tion before  the  Ministry  of  Health  began 
considering  them.  I am  not  sure  of 


that,  but  I think  that  is  how  things 
started.  London  were  first  in  the  field 
so,  having  been  first  in  the  field,  they  \ 
were  perhaps  rather  reluctant  to  drop 
their  own  special  Acts  and  have  the  s 
model  byelaws. 

13880.  So  far  as  the  content  of  byelaws 
is  concerned  there  is  no  reason  why,  if 
the  Ministry  and  the  local  authorities 
thought  it  a good  thing,  the  actual  con- 
tent of  the  byelaws  should  not  be  the  \ 

same? No,  it  would  be  very  sensible 

to  apply  it  to  the  byelaws. 

13881.  The  other  point  was  this.  The  j 
main  difference  really  between  the  ad-  | 
ministration  in  London  and  the  rest  of 
the  country  is  that  in  the  rest  of  the 
country  the  local  authority  is  responsible, 
not  only  for  making  but  for  administer- 
ing the  byelaws,  and  it  is  the  local  autho- 
rity and  not  any  named  officer  of  the 
local  authority.  In  London  there  is  a j, 

statutory  officer  with  functions  which  are  | 

defined  by  statute — that  is  really  the  main  | 
difference,  is  it  not? — the  District  Sur-  f 
veyor? Yes. 

13882.  Who  is  named  in  the  statute 
and  given  certain  sort  of  responsibilities?  ; 
Yes. 

13883.  You  think  that  that  system  of  f 
having  a named  officer  is  better  than  one 
which  puts  the  responsibility  on  the  local 
authority,  leaving  them  the  function  j 
through  their  ordinary  surveyor  who  is  J 

not  actually  named  at  all? No,  but  of  f 

course  the  local  authorities  elsewhere  do 
have  their  building  inspectors. 

13884.  That  is  their  own  organisation. 

He  is  not  in  the  statute? — — No,  he  is 
not  legally  defined,  There  is  some  argu- 
ment I think  for  having  statutorily 
defined  officers  for  the  question  of  con-  | 
struction  which  is  very  important. 

13885.  Mr.  Cadbury : But  Mr.  Ling,  \ 
that  has  been  the  practice  in  London  | 

and  has  'been  satisfactory : should  it  I 

apply  to  'Birmingham,  that  is  to  say,  that  | 
there  should  be  a statutorily  defined  | 
officer  who  would  look  after  construc- 
tion, or  is  it  good  enough  for  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  citizens  to  be  responsible 
collectively  through  their  surveyor  and 

his  officers? 1 suppose  if  the  officer 

is  defined  in  law  then  his  advice  cannot 
be  overridden,  but  if  he  is  an  officer  of  a 
council  if  they  decided  to  waive  the  bye- 
laws or  do  something  against  the  advice 
of  the  officer,  it  might  have  conse- 
quences which  would  not  be  happy  ones. 
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13886.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  As  you 

know  in  general  the  discharge  of 
responsibilities  is  always  put  on  the  local 
authority,  members  of  the  council  and 
so  on.  There  are  certain  occasions  in 
other  fields  where  particular  duties  are 
imposed  by  name  or  title  on  an  officer 
of  the  county,  such  as  medical  officer  of 
health.  It  may  be  in  building  any  general 
responsibility  is  on  the  council  in  the 
rest  of  the  country  but  in  London  certain 
specified  responsibilities  are  put  by  name 

on  a named  officer. 1 think  the  only 

basis  on  which  you  can  say  it  was  desir- 
able to  have  named  officers  throughout 
the  country  would  be  for  the  same  reason 
as  you  define  the  duties  and  name  the 
officer  as  being  responsible  for  health. 
It  is  a question  of  public  safety.  I would 
not  like  to  say  that  the  local  authorities 
would  not  necessarily  take  the  advice  of 
unnamed  officers,  but  it  may  be  in  the 
public  interest  that  you  also  have  an 
officer  who  has  responsibility  for  matters 
of  construction  which  affect  public 
safety,  and  in  the  case  of  London  of 
course  and  elsewhere  they  affect  ques- 
tions of  fire  regulations  and  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  to  prevent  fire.  Those 
are  important  things  and  it  might  be 
thought  desirable  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  controversy  of  committee  and  coun- 
cil.  Mr.  Johnson-Marshall:  I think 

we  ought  to  complete  this  by  mentioning 
that,  in  addition  to  the  District  Surveyor, 
there  are  the  new  London  County 
Council  -building  regulations  which  keep 
the  standards  very  high.  I think  that 
should  not  be  forgotten. 

13887.  Mr.  Lawson:  You  are  going  to 
abolish  them.  That  type  of  function  is 

going  to  be  performed  at  lower  tier? 

By  no  means  abolishing  but  altering  the 
particular  level  at  -which  it  takes  place. 

13888.  It  will  be  smaller? The 

architects  will  be  divided  up.  There  -will 
be  an  architect’s  department  in  each. 

13889.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I do  not  think 
we  have  any  other  questions.  We  are 
extremely  grateful  -to  you  for,  not  only 
your  written  evidence,  but  coming  here 


and  subjecting  yourselves  to  our  ques- 
tions. Are  there  any  other  general 

points,  Mr.  Ling,  that  you  or  Mr. 
Johnson-Marshall  would  like  to  make  on 

behalf  of  -the  Institute? Mr.  Johnson- 

Marshall  : Only  this,  that  we  did  deliber- 
ately keep  the  evidence  very  general, 
but  there  is  one  point  I think  we  would 
like  to  detail  just  ,a  little  more  in  -our  sug- 
gestion that  there  should  be  an  elected 
-regional  council — wc  do  underline  the 
word  “ elected  ” — and  a -number  of  city 
districts.  We  did  have  in  -mind  -the  par- 
ticular -problem  -of  the  central  area  of  the 
capital  city.  I-t  is  a very  special  and  a 
very  -difficult  -problem.  Also  we  had  in 
mind  the  duties  -of  -the  regional  county 
council.  They  are  of  what  I might  call  a 
small-scale  nature,  and  it  does  seem  to  us 
important,  both  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  centre  of  London’s  special 
character  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  day  to  day  wisdom  of  a regional 
authority,  with  the  -centre  of  London 
comprising  we  thought  approximately 
that  defined  by  the  London  County 
Council  as  -the  “ central  area  ”,  -that  might 
be  directly  within  the  purview  of  the 
regional  planning  council  as  a whole. 
We  felt  a number  of  different  problems 
would  be  -served.  Greater  London  would 
have  at  -the  centre  a number  -of  civic  and 
-technical  duties  which  it  could  perform. 
It  would  give  its  practical  -experience  a 
-particularly  complex  area  in  which  argu- 
ments would  -take  place  with  Ministers 
of  State  a-nd  many  -other  public  and 
private  bodies.  We  did  not  follow  this 
up  in  great  detail  but  we  -thought  -there 
might  be  a special  relationship  in  joint 
ladmini-stra-tive  committees.  We  think 
-that  could  be  -overcome  as  a prob- 
lem.  Mr.  Ling:  We  have  put  for- 

ward the  alternatives.  We  do  not  feel 
there  is  much  point  in  making  slight 
changes.  It  is  either  the  -time  for  a radi- 
cal solution  to  a problem  which  has  been 
changing  since  1888,  for  seventy  years 
now,  which  has  reached  the  point  where 
local  government  structure  is  illogical  or 
the  -time  has  not  arrived  and  practical 
politics  make  it  desirable  y.ou  should  wait 
a bit  longer  and  -let  evolutionary  pressures 
/take  -their  course. 


{The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 

SIXTIETH  DAY 


Thursday,  19th  November,  1959 


Present: 

Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B.  (in  the  Chair ) 

Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  Sir  Charles  Morris 

*Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  (Secretary) 

* Afternoon  session  only 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Mr.  Douglas  Overall 
Mr.  Ronald  W.  Wates 
Mr.  H.  Symon 
Mr.  W.  R.  Gillespie 
Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Norman 
Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers 

on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Land  and  Property  Owners  and  the 
Associated  Owners  of  City  Properties 


Called  and  Examined 


13890.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Gentlemen, 
may  I first  -of  all  express  the  Chairman’s 
regret  that  he  could  not  be  here  this 
morning.  He  has  a number  of  other  im- 
portant occupations  and  one  of  them  has 
taken  him  to  America  at  the  moment. 
He  will  of  course  read  the  record  of  the 
discussion  this  morning  with  interest. 
May  I ask  who  is  leading  the  deputa- 
tion?  Mr.  Symon : I am.  Sir. 

13891.  You  may  be  familiar  with  our 
general  practice  which  is  to  invite  the 
leader  of  the  deputation  first  of  all  to 
introduce  his  fellow  members  and 
secondly  to  make  any  opening  statement 
he  desires  to  make.  After  that,  unless 
somebody  else  wishes  to  make  an  addi- 
tional statement,  we  would  then  proceed 
to  discussion ; but  we  are  always  very 
anxious  that  our  witnesses  should  pre- 
sent their  evidence  in  the  way  in  which 
they  think  best.  Would  it  suit  you  to 

follow  the  usual  procedure? May  1 

32771 


say  at  once,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  although 
we  are  grateful  for  the  invitation  ex- 
tended to  us  to  appear  before  you,  we 
really  have  very  little,  if  anything,  to 
add  to  the  written  evidence  we  have  sub- 
mitted to  you.  We  have  no  axes  to 
grind  and  indeed  we  have  no  points, 
except  perhaps  in  regard  to  planning,  on 
which  we  have  very  strong  feelings. 

What  we  hoped  to  do  in  submitting 
our  evidence  was  to  help  you  by  point- 
ing out  the  difficulties  that  are  encoun- 
tered by  developers,  owners  and 

managers  of  property  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  local  government  in 
the  area  with  which  you  are  con- 
cerned. We  are  scarcely  in  a posi- 
tion to  make  constructive  proposals. 
We  are  not  experts  in  local  govern- 
ment and  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  work  out  in  any  detail 
proposals  even  to  meet  our  own  par- 
ticular difficulties.  At  the  same  time, 
A 2 
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if  it  would  help  the  Commission,  we  will 
try  to  answer  such  further  questions  you 
may  wish  to  put  -on  the  evidence  we  have 
submitted. 

13892.  Thank  you  very  much.  Does 
anybody  else  wish  .to  say  anything  at 
the  present  -time? 

Then  may  we  turn  to  your  evidence 
which  we  have  read  with  interest,  and 
may  I begin  by  raising  what  is  really  a 
question  of  definition?  You  use  the 
word  “delegation”  -quite  a good  deal 
in  your  evidence  and  it  is  a subject  on 
which  we  had  a good  bit  of  evidence 
from  other  people.  We  are  always 
anxious  to  be  sure  that  we  are  applying 
the  same  meaning  to  the  same  terms  and 
we  have  always  acted  on  the  view  that 
when  a local  authority  is  given  statutory 
powers,  that  is  what  is  called  confer- 
ment. When  one  local  authority  which 
is  given  the  statutory  powers  is  also 
given  power  to  -delegate  the  exercise  of 
those  powers  -to  somebody  else,  either  in 
accordance  with  some  approved  scheme 
or  otherwise,  that  then  is  delegation ; 
but  that  delegation  assumes  not  merely 
that  there  is  an  authority  to  whom 
powers  are  delegated,  but  that  there  is 
another  local  authority  which  delegates 
those  powers.  I was  not  quite  sure 
whether  at  some  points  when  you  used 
the  words  “ a greater  amount  of  delega- 
tion ” and  at  the  same  time  emphasised 
the  -importance  of  more  -powers  being  in 
the  hands  -of  what  we  would  call  the 
borough  authorities  as  distinct  from  the 
county  -or  region,  you  always  meant 
delegation  which  assumed  some  higher 
local  authority,  or  whether  sometimes 
you  had  in  mind  conferment.  That 
will  probably  arise  as  we  go  to  the 
individual  services.  But  I gather  you 
have  in  mind  a -two-tier  system,  but  two 
tiers  which  are  differently  arranged  from 
the  present  ones.  Is  that  broadly  right? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  in  mind  that 

for  certain  overall  functions  there  should 
be  a major  authority  with  powers  to 
delegate  quite  fully  to-  the  minor  authori- 
ties in  the  area  they  cover  on  that  par- 
ticular subject.  In  -other  words  we  used 
the  word  delegation  in  that  respect,  in 
-the  sense  you  have  mentioned.  For  in- 
stance, for  planning  we  visualise  an  over- 
all authority  and  therefore  there  would 
be  a two-tier  basis  for  planning,  but  we 
do  not  visualise  a itwo-tier  basis  for  the 
whole  of  London  government.  We  visu- 
alise that  inside  London  there  .should  be 


a split  up  between  authorities  who  would 
be  completely  autonomous  with  regard 
to  the  functions  allocated  to  them. 

13893.  Buit  you  do  in  certain  services, 
of  which  planning  -is  one,  picture  a distri- 
bution -of  functions  at  any  rate,  either 
distribution  of  the  functions  of  plan- 
ning in  some  way  to  be  defined  or  the 
grant  of  planning  powers  to  what  we 
would  call  a wider  authority  for  ihe 
moment,  with  power  to  delegate  to  what 
we  call  the  boroughs? That  is  correct. 

13894.  I think  for  simplicity  m e might 
as  well  call  -one  the  county  or  region, 

and  -the  other  the  borough, In  -other 

words,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  planning  we 
visualise  a .regional  authority  with  sub- 
ordinate authorities  being  given  delegated 
functions,  but  for  many  other  functions 
of  local  government  the  borough,  we  say, 
should  be  autonomous. 

13895.  Mr.  Cadbury:  You  say  a 

regional  authority  for  planning.  Do  you 
visualise  a region  approximately  equal  to 
-the  region  -of  -the  Royal  Commission 
which  is  the  Metropolitan  Police  region 

broadly? Mr.  Chairman,  I do  not 

think  we  have  thought  that  out.  We  do 
visualise  the  authority  for  planning  to 
cover  such  area  as  is  required  by  de- 
velopment as  a whole. 

13896.  We  have  received  a lot  of 
evidence  suggesting  different  regions  ; one 
which  stretches  pretty  well  from  Brighton 
ito  Blotch-ley,  and  Southend  .to  Reading, 
and  we  -have  -our  -own  region  which  is 
roughly  the  region  of  the  built-up  area. 
Your  evidence  -today  iis  partly  Ci-ty,  I 
realise  that,  but  the  Association  of  Land 
and  Property  Owners  is  a national  body, 
so  that  although  no  doubt  you  are  giv- 
ing evidence  on  the  London  situation 
you  do  represent  a national  body.  You 
have  not  really  defined  the  region  in 
your  consideration? No. 

Mr.  Cadbury : It  makes  a very  great 
deal  of  difference  ito  the  pattern. 

13897.  Sir  John  W rig  ley : You  have 
assumed  we  have  been  given  a certain 
region  to  deal  with  and  you  are  trying 
to  help  us  on  that? Yes. 

13898.  May  I just  ask  -one  more  ques- 
tion on  planning?  Taking  all  the 
planning  functions  of  1-ocal  authorities,  is 
your  conception  that  the  whole  of  the 
statutory  duties  should  be  put  on  the 
regional  authority  and  that  they  should 
delegate  dn  some  way,  -to  determine  some 
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of  those  functions  or,  as  some  witnesses 
have  said,  that  having  put  the  respon- 
sibility for  making  and  amending  the 
plan  on  the  regional  authority,  the 
responsibility  for  administering  the 
approved  plan  should  be  conferred  as  a 
statutory  right  on  the  borough  councils? 
These  are  the  itwo  alternative  concep- 
tions that  have  been  put  to  us  in  evidence 

from  other  people. Our  feeling 

would  be,  if  the  delegation  is  there,  it 
should  be  complete.  We  do  not  mind 
whether  it  is  conferred  by  statute  or 
not,  but  what  we  find  is  an  extreme 
difficulty  is  the  constant  consultation  to 
and  fro  between  one  authority  and 
another.  We  have  particular  examples 
where,  because  the  City  had  to  consult 
London  Council  Council  and  London 
County  Council  had  to  negotiate  with 
the  City,  the  negotiations  took  over  a 
year  to  complete ; and  we  think  once 
development  plans  are  approved  and  the 
functions  assigned  the  minor  authority 
should  have  full  power  to  proceed 
without  having  to  refer  back.  It  is  this 
continual  to  and  fro  which  my  colleagues 
tell  me  is  the  bane  of  planning  today 
for  the  City. 

13899.  So  long  as  the  proposals 
agreed  with  the  plan? Yes. 

13900.  Sir  Charles  Morris’.  One  very 
general  question : I quite  accept  that 
you  do  not  want  to  claim  to  be  experts 
in  local  government  and  that  you  are 
wanting  to  be  firm  about  that,  but  T 
would  like  ito  ask  one  question  about  the 
top-tier  authority  you  have  In  mind,  in 
case  you  have  some  views  about  it.  It 
is  clearly  thought  by  some  people  that 
the  sort  of  top-tier  authority  dealing 
with  the  functions  you  have  in 
mind  would  not  really  command 
enough  public  interest  to  be  viable  as 
a democratically-elected  authority,  and 
therefore  if  there  were  to  be  such  an 
authority,  if  that  argument  is  sound,  it 
might  have  to  be  some  kind  of  indirectly 
constituted  authority.  Have  you  given 
any  thought  to  whether  you  thought,  it 
would  be  worthwhile  having  a top-tier 

authority  under  those  circumstances? 

I do  not  think  my  colleagues  have,  but 
certainly  1 have,  and  I think  that  is  the 
difficulty  facing  the  Royal  Commission. 
We  realise  the  L.C.C.  is  a wonderfully 
efficient  organisation,  but  we  think  it  is 
too  big  and  a negation  of  local  govern- 
ment. How  you  can  reconcile  your 


major  authority  with  the  intimate  rela- 
tions of  local  government  and 
democracy  seems  to  me  the  basic  prob- 
lem with  which  you  are  faced  and  on 
which  we  have  no  suggestion  to  make. 

13901.  Mr.  Cadbury : I was  really 
going  to  ask  the  same  question  before 
starting  on  the  details  of  planning.  I 
have  read  your  evidence  carefully  and 
no  doubt  a case  can  be  made  out  for 
replacing  the  L.C.C.  by  most-purpose 
authorities  and  a top-tier  authority  with 
some  functions.  But  in  assuming  a 
revolutionary  change  of  that  sort  you 
can  believe  that  the  Royal  Commission 
have  to  test  suggestions  of  that  sort  fairly 
carefully.  I am  clear  that  you  here 
today  are  representing  a specialised 
interest  and  I suppose  you  have  really 
a sufficiently  strong  case  to  justify  this 
very  sweeping  recommendation.  Mr. 
Symon  has  just  said  that  the  L.C.C.  with 
all  its  problems  and  massive  structure 
and  lack  of  detailed  contact  has  an  extra- 
ordinarily good  reputation.  It  has  very 
finely  staffed  departments  dealing  with 
planning  and  all  the  things  that  would 
affect  property  owners.  I would  like  just 
to  ask  quite  specifically  whether  your 
Association  has  really  considered  the 
extraordinary  objections  which  will  be 
raised  undoubtedly  to  a proposal  of  this 
sort  and  whether  you  really  think  that 
the  considerations  which  affect  your 
Association  at  any  rate  on  that  limited 
field,  justify  so  very  marked  a change  in 
a pattern  that  works,  if  not  well,  at  least 
in  department  fairly  well. — - — Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  are  driving  me  into  a corner 
on  this.  One  can  quote . chapter  and 
verse  on  cases  where  it  has  been 
extremely  difficult  to  move  London 
County  Council  on  local  matters  simply 
because  of  the  size  of  the  machine. 

I do  not  know  whether  you  remem- 
ber about  two  years  ago,  for  example, 
we  had  the  case  of  what  we  regarded 
as  the  misuse  by  the  London  County 
Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Paving  Act, 
1817.  They  ware  buying  millions  of  pounds 
of  property  in  the  Holborn  area  and  exer- 
cising the  powers  under  that  Act  with- 
out adequate  compensation  and  .without 
notice  in  many  cases  to  the  interests 
concerned.  We  protested  vigorously  and 
failed  to  move  them  and  it  required  a 
national  move  through  the  national 
newspapers  to  have  any  effect  at  all. 
Ultimately  they  did  give  way  and  intro- 
duce fresh  legislation  in  order  to  give 
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them  power  to  acquire  compulsorily  on 
inel  operating  similarly  elsewhere  It 
is  that  immense  machine  that  you  have 
to  move  the  various  channels  through 
which  you  have  to  go  to  get  equity  and 
See  that  makes  us  feel  London 
County  Council  is  too  big  and  one 
would  get  fairer  treatment  if  the  units 
were  smaller  and  could  be  more  easily 
handled. 

1 3902  You  see,  Mr.  Symon,  your 
proposal  is  to  replace  the  London 
County  Council,  at  any  rate  for  plan- 
ning which  is  the  thing  I suspect  that 
ultimately  affects  land  owners,  by  an 
even  more  massive  organisation,  even 
more  remotely  controlled.  I am  not 
quite  clear  from  your  answer  to  the 
Chairman  about  delegation  whether  you 
really  do  mean  that  .the  .top-tier  authority 
is  to  have  statutory  powers  to  plan  such 
things  as  highways,  which  have  a very 
considerable  bearing  on  the  property 
adjoining  those  highways,  whether  you 
propose  that  .the  statutory  powers  should 
be  sufficiently  great  to  do  what  is  done 
in  some  other  local  authority  areas, 
acquire  frontages  as  well  as  land  for  .the 
highways.  You  sec,  we  stg  not  interested 
in  what  they  do,  we  are  interested  in  the 
type  of  government,  the  structure  of 
government  which  is  to  govern  this  city, 
govern  this  huge  urban  area. 


The  sum  of  what  you  are  saying  makes 
me  think  you  want  to  have  the  sort  of 
pattern  that  operates  in  the  large  county 
toroughs.  If  that  is  so  it  is  a fairly 
tear  issue,  but  that  would  not,  I think, 
ie  allowing  the  top-tier  authority  very 
.nuch  power,  because  if  your  most- 
purpose  boroughs  lower  down  are  to 
correspond  with  the  county  boroughs  in 
the  rest  of  the  country,  what  is  left  for 
the  top  tier?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
top  tier  is  to  be  the  planning  and 
operating  body  for  some  of  these  major 
problems  like  highways,  is  it  going  to 
be  in  fact  a local  government  unit  com- 
parable to  a large  county  borough?  What 
we  as  a Commission  want  to  get -is  what 
you  are  recommending  and  I think  it  is 
very  important  that  we  should  press  you 
on  these  points,  because  they  are  very 
vital.  If  we  accepted  your  evidence  and 
wrote  our  report  based  on  your  evidence 
we  should  want  a tittle  moire  than  just — 
we  do  not  like  what  is  there  at  present. 

1 am  very  sorry  but  I really  cannot 

add  very  much  to  the  final  paragraph 
of  our  memorandum.  For  nearly  all 


functions  in  the  London  area  we  would  I 
like  all-purpose  authorities  but  there  aie  ! 
many  functions  where  you  ought  to  have 
co-ordination  of  the  whole.  You  must 
accept  the  extent  of  the  area  and  the 
fact  that  you  have  to  plan  the  develop- 
ment for  the  area  as  a whole,  but  this 
is  a selected  function.  For  the  local 
authority  functions  in  the  main  we  j. 
visualise  a series  of  all-purpose  bodies  f 
operating  in  the  London  area. 

13903.  May  I be  quite  specific?  In 
my  own  city  of  Birmingham,  which  is, 
of  course,  the  largest  of  the  county 
boroughs,  there  has  been  a very  great 
deal  of  activity  and  there  is  now,  which 
affects  property  owners,  based  largely  on 
the  highway  pattern.  1 do  not  know  if 
you  are  acquainted  with  the  inner  ring 
road.  That  has  involved  legislation  but 
also  very  considerable  activity  affecting 
more  than  the  highway  itself. 

Would  you  for  a moment  assume,  and 
this  is  purely  hypothetical,  that  a similar 
ring  road  scheme  is  needed  fox  London 
—it  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  a ring 
road  or  any  other  scheme,  but  let  us  for 
a moment  assume  it  is  a similar  ring 
iroad  scheme  and  that  it  goes  through  s 
five  of  your  new  metropolitan  boroughs  ; 
but  clearly  affects  the  area  as  a whole. 
Who  would  you  propose  should  handle 
the  preparation  of  the  plan  and  the 
execution  of  that  scheme  with  all  the  | 
very  considerable  negotiations  with 
property  owners  and  others  that  it  would 

involve? Mr.  Chairman,  T have  really 

nothing  to  add  except  that  wc  have  said 
here  there  must  be  the  co-ordinating 
body,  for  example,  a joint  board  of  the 
constituent  authorities  or  the  Ministry. 

At  present  in  London,  even  though  the 
L.C.C.  is  the  highway  authority,  the  de- 
velopment of  a major  road  scheme  is 
worked  out  primarily  by  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  and  I believe  the  Ministries 
must  continue  to  play  a large  part. 

13904.  That  brings  us  to  a point  pat 
to  us  on  a good  many  occasions  that 
this  is  too  big  a problem  for  local  govern- 
ment and  therefore  the  only  remaining 
scheme  for  getting  iits  execution  that 
people  can  think  of  is  the  Minister.  May 
I put  lit  to  you  that  the  objection  to  that 
which  has  been  forcibly  put  before  us 
is  that  we  all  accept  the  fact  that  the 
Minister  or  Parliament  has  the  final  say: 
but  can  the  Minister — this  is  the  problem 
— be  both  the  iudicial  arbitrator  in  all 
this  and  the  initiator  of  the  schemes? 
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Those  who  are  clear  that  it  should  be  a 
local  government  scheme  say  no.  Those 
who  cannot  see  through  this  problem  say 
it  is  so  big  it  must  be  the  Minister.  I 
am  only  putting  it  to  you  that  your 
answer  that  it  should  be  the  Minister 
of  Transport  does  noit  in  fact  conform 
to  the  general  view. 

Trunk  roads  have  not  come  into 
London — incidentally  trunk  roads  have 
not  come  into  Birmingham,  they 
declined  to  have  the  system  in  the  city 
because  they  felt  one  authority  was 
better  to  be  master  of  its  own  area — 
but  I think  it  is  important  to  get  it  clear 
to  us  whether  you  feel  the  major  changes 
like  an  inner  ring  road  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port.  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  sorry,  I 

can  only  answer  in  terms  of  personal 
experience.  I have  been  concerned  with 
an  area  around  Holborn  where  we  have 
been  representing  certain  interests,  and 
it  was  quite  clear  we  were  getting 
nowhere  with  the  London  County 
Council.  We  had  to  appear  before  the 
Traffic  Advisory  Committee  at  the 
Ministry  of  Transport,  and  they  are 
sorting  it  out.  I merely  say  that  kind 
of  thing  would  presumably  go  on  in 
future. 

13905.  Sir  John  Wrigley : You  have 
mentioned  in  your  evidence  one  or  two 
instances  of  cases  where  you  found 
difficulties  in  administration.  I wonder 
if  it  would  help  you  at  all  if  you  gave 
us  one  or  two  instances  and  indicated  at 
the  same  time  how  you  thought  these 
would  be  avoided  by  changes  in  the 
structure  of  government  on  the  assump- 
tion, which  we  must  all  make  really  for 
(the  purpose  of  our  discussion,  that  the 
legislation  remains  the  same.  What  we 
are  concerned  with  is  how  we  can  do 
things  better  by  altering  the  structure 
of  local  government.  It  is  not  within 
our  province  ,to  say  we  think  the  legis- 
lation is  all  wrong.  That  is  a matter  for 
the  government,  a matter  of  policy,  not 
confined  to  Greater  London  of  course. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I have  already 

said,  on  planning  which  is  the  point 
presumably  you  have  in  mind,  what  we 
find  causes  delay  is  the  protracted 
negotiations  between  the  two  authori- 
ties and  what  we  ask  for  is  full  delega- 
tion to  the  minor  authority.  We  do  not 
mind  even  if  a major  authority  kept  con- 
trol as  long  as  we  dealt  with  one  autho- 
rity and  got  a proposal  cleared  up  within 


a year.  My  colleague  Mr.  Rogers  can 
give  you  details  of  one  case.  It  went 
forward  between  the  City  and  London 
County  Council  and  as  a result  their 
consent,  after  preliminary  negotiations, 
mark  you,  took  seven  to  eight  months. 
In  another  case  negotiations  took  over 
a year.  It  is  this  passing  backwards  and 
forwards  and  consultation  that  causes  the 
delay  and  all  we  want  is  that  undue 
delay  should  somehow  be  obviated. 

13906.  Would  you  say  generally 
whether  these  difficulties  are  the  same 
in  London  itself  and  in  the  Greater 
London  which  is  outside  the  administra- 
tive county,  or  whether  greater  or  less 

in  one  or  the  other? 1 think  the 

major  difficulty  is  between  the  L.C.C.  and 
the  City. 

13907.  Rather  than  between  the 
L.C.C.  and  the  metropolitan  boroughs  or 
between,  say,  Middlesex  and  the 

borough  council? No,  .the  L.C.C.,  I 

think,  primarily. — Mr.  W cites : I think, 
Sir,  it  is  primarily  between  the  L.C.C. 
and  the  City,  but  the  boroughs  feel  very 
sore  about  these  matters  because  they 
are  asked  for  their  observations,  which 
are  so  frequently  reversed  and  .there  is 
no  question  of  delegation  at  all. 

13908.  We  have  had  evidence  from 
metropolitan  boroughs,  so  we  know  their 
own  views  on  this,  which  vary  from 
borough  to  borough  as  one  might 
expect.  What  I would  really  like  to 

know  is  how  seriously  it  affects  you. 

I think  it  is  the  same  point,  Sir,  as  Mr. 
Symom  has  been,  making.  It  is  a matter 
of  time.  In  a borough  you  get  so  many 
small  cases  we  think  should  not  go  back 
to  the  London  County  Council.  Perhaps 
X am  wrong  in  quoting  the  smaller  cases 
but  that  is  one  side  of  the  pioture  and 
if  we  get  these  smaller  cases  away  from 
the  London  County  Council 

13909.  Naturally  you  endorse  Mr. 
Symon’s  point  about  a much  greater 

amount  of  free  delegation? Yes,  I 

think  the  top  tier,  if  I may  say  so,  should 
definitely  be  concerned  just  with  policy. 
They  should  make  that  policy  very  clear 
so  that  the  local  authority  could  not 
mistake  their  powers,  but  they  should  be 
allowed  to  carry  them  out,  if  they  are 
an  authority  of  any  standing  at  all.  It 
is  so  difficult  to  compare  the  City  of 
Birmingham  with  London,  which  I think 
is  too  big  .—Mr.  Rogers : If  you  would 
like.  Sir,  I can  give  you  two  aotual  cases. 
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We  have  many  others  but  these  two 
do  emphasise  the  points  we  are  'trying 
to  make.  We  had  a building  in  the  City 
in  Mark  Lane  and  Hart  Street,  where 
after  we  started  negotiations  with  the 
City,  who  negotiated  with  the  L.C.C.  m 
January,  1956,  the  matter  was  cleared  so 
far  as  all  parties  were  concerned,  in 
March,  1956,  and  then  one  or  two  small 
points  further  came  along  and  it  was 
Anally  cleared  orally.  The  Corporation 
and  the  L.C.C.  had  then  made  up  their 
minds.  In  May,  1956,  the  Corporation 
asked  for  extensions  of  time  in  which 
to  consider  the  application  up  to  July: 
on  the  9th  we  telephoned  and  asked  it 
consent  was  coming  through  and  they 
said  no,  the  L.C.C.  had  changed  their 
minds  on  the  question  of  car  parking 
and  wanted  twice  the  number  of  cars 
parked  in  this  building  from  that 
originally  decided.  We  could  not 
get  these  cars  in  practically  or  econo- 
mically so  we  would  not  grant  an 
extension  of  time  and  appealed  to  the 
Minister  and  eventually  the  L.C.C. 
climbed  down  and  in  Ootober  we 
eventually  got  consent.  A lot  of  that 
delay  would  have  been  eliminated  if  the 
L.C.C.  had  not  been  so  distant  from  the 
project.  It  could  have  seen  that  their 
demand  was  impossible. 

13910.  Your  dealings  with  the  City  are 
always  direct  dealings  with  the  City 
Council? They  have  to  be,  Sir. 

13911.  The  Corporation  may  in  a 
number  of  cases  have  to  go  to  the  L.C.C. 
io  make  sure  it  is  all  right  from  their 

point  of  view? They  always  have  to 

go  on  every  point,  however  small. 

13912.  This  is  your  complaint,  -that  the 
two  authorities  between  them  involve  you 
in  much  greater  delays  'than  if  there  was 

one? Yes,  Sir.  The  second,  which 

was  a fairly  straightforward  case,  was  in 
the  case  of  Suffolk  House,  also  in  the 
City.  We  put  it  to  the  City  Corporation 
in  April,  1958,  after  discussions  and  pre- 
liminary agreement  and  we  had  to 
modify  that  slightly  following  the  City 
discussing  it  with  the  L.C.C.  We  returned 
■it  'to  them  and  we  kept  granting  exten- 
sions  up  to  October,  and  in  October  the 
City  said  the  L.C.C.  still  could  not  make 
up  their  mind  between  various  lay-outs 
and  we  had  to  give  further  extensions 
and  eventually  the  L.C.C.  did  agree  with 
the  City.  We  got  our  consent  in  March 
of  the  following  year,  taking  practically 


a twelve-month,  a lot  of  which  was  due 
to  the  L.C.C.  not  getting  down  to  it  j 
with  the  City  and  clearing  the  issue. 

13913.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  These  two  i 
instances  are  instances  where  you  have 
good  reason  to  think  the  City  could  have 

approved  it,  if  it  was  in  their  hands? 

Yes.  [ 

13914.  It  was  the  difficulty  of  their  ! 
converting  the  L.C.C.  to  the  views  which 

they  shared  with  you? That  is  cor-  ! 

reot,  Sir.  In  the  first  instance  the  City 
actually  went  .in  hand  with  us  to  the 
Minister  'because  the  requirements  were 
so  impossible  to  comply  with.  In  the 
second  case  we  have  letters  from 
the  City  Corporation  saying  that  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned  they  are  held  up 
by  the  L.C.C.  and  of  course  we  do  not 
know  anything  beyond  that,  Sir. 

13915.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Mr.  Sy-mon,  1 
want  to  go  on  about  the  highways  be- 
cause, as  far  as  property  owners  are  con- 
cerned, the  planning  and  execution  of 
highways  have  a very  great  'bearing.  In 
your  original  evidence  you  say  very  few 
■attempts  have  been  made  to  cope  with 
the  ever  increasing  motor  traffic  and  that 
it  bears  hardly  on  property  owners.  I 
am  assuming  from  that,  that  you  as  an 
Association  think  that  a very  great  deal 
more  ought  to  be  done  :in  major  im- 
provements to  'the  highways. Mr. 

Symon  : This  was  of  course  written  over 
a year  ago  and  since  then  of  oo-urse  some 
schemes  .have  been  put  in  hand,  but  we 
do  feel  very  strongly  that  liabilities 
should  not  be  imposed  upon  the  dc-  j 
veloper  merely  because  of  traffic  con- 
gestion which  has  not  'been  looked  at 
properly  'by  the  highway  authority. 

13916.  Who  do  you  consider  should 
be  the  highway  authority  in  your  new  i 

pattern? That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  j 

where  you  ask  for  constructive  pro- 
posals, which  I said  at  'the  outset  we  arc 
not  making. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : We  are  in  'the  diffi- 
culty that  we  shall  have  to  make  some 
constructive  proposals  and  naturally  we 
'want  all  the  possible  help  we  can  get 
from  our  witnesses. 

13917.  Mr.  Cadbury:  This  particular 
omelette  will  not,  I think,  be  made  with- 
out breaking  quite  a lot  of  eggs.  You 
say  this  evidence  was  written  over  1 12 
months  ago : are  you  as  an  Association 
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satisfied  with  the  proposals  of  the  com- 
mittee of  which  iMr.  Nugent  was  Chair- 
man? Have  you  considered  them? 

No. 

13918.  Of  course,  .if  you  have  not  seen 
them,  it  is  no  good  my  asking  questions, 
but  that  is  the  final  plan  for  the  highway 
programme  for  the  London  County 

Council  area.- Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 

give  you  an  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  we  find  difficulty  because  of 
burdens  cast  upon  the  owner  through 
alleged  traffic  congestion.  I have  in 
mind  particularly  Mayfair  where  many 
houses  occupied  as  residences  years  ago 
are  now  occupied  for  business  purposes. 
The  reason  given  why  the  London  County 
Council  cannot  see  they  way  to  extend 
the  licences  to  use  those  buildings  for 
further  periods  for  business  purposes  is 
primarily  because  of  alleged  increased 
traffic  congestion.  We  feel  that  if  the 
traffic  congestion  were  looked  at  from  the 
origin  of  the  congestion  instead  of  using 
planning  as  an  expedient  we  should  get 
a much  more  satisfactory  result.  You 
have  buildings  which  would  never  pos- 
sibly be  used  again  for  residential  pur- 
poses. Many  of  them  have  a licence 
until  1971.  I believe  the  London  County 
Council  are  considering  in  meritorious 
cases  extending  the  licence  to  1990 ; but 
the  whole  reason  for  refusal  to  allow 
those  buildings  permanently  for  business 
purposes  is  because  of  the  traffic  con- 
gestion that  might  be  caused,  and  it 
seems  to  us  all  wrong  to  tackle  the  prob- 
lem in  that  way. 

Mr.  Cadbury:  At  present  London 

County  Council  is  the  planning  authority. 
Mayfair  is  in  the  borough  of  Westminster 
which  is  .the  highway  authority,  with  the 
London  County  Council  having  some 
concurrent  powers  for  major  highway 
improvements. 

In  your  evidence  you  say  that  is  not 
working  well.  What  evidence  can  you 
suggest  which  would  make  it  work  better, 
if  Westminster  had  more  powers,  that  is 
to  say  if  it  became  a most  purpose 
instead  of  a metropolitan  boTough ! And 
instead  of  the  London  County  Council, 
if  you  had  a regional  body  which  would 
look  much  the  same  and  be  a little  more 
remote?  My  anxiety  is  not  so  much  to 
disagree  with  you,  or  the  sickness,  but 
first  of  all  I am  not  quite  happy  about 
the  diagnosis,  and  also  I want  to  know 
what  you  suggest  for  the  cure. 
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13919.  Sir  John  Wrigley : May  I put 
this  point,  to  ask  whether  I am  getting 
the  right  general  impression?  Talking 
about  planning  you,  in  effect,  said  there 
should  be  an  overall  authority  which 
should  lay  down  the  broad  plan  and 
then  the  administration  and  execution 
of  it  should  be  done  by  a second-tier 
authority,  the  boroughs.  Have  you  had 
in  mind  on  things  like  roads  that  there 
should  be  a similar  sort  of  thing,  that 
somewhere  the  regional  authority  would 
prescribe  at  any  rate  what  major  roads 
were  required,  but  that  the  carrying  out 
of  the  work  and  the  paying  for  jt  should 
be  done  by  the  borough  authorities  ; or, 
if  not,  unless  you  say  you  have  not  really 
made  up  your  minds  at  all  in  which 
case  we  cannot  press  you,  what  else  do 

you  .think? 1 .think,  with  respect,  Mr. 

Chairman,  we  realise  that  housing,  high- 
ways planning  and  main  .drainage 
present  problems  affecting  the  whole  of 
the  area  and  we  say  there  should  be  a 
co-ordinating  authority.  We  have  not 
gone  beyond  that  in  our  evidence.  Now 
you  are  pressing  us  /to  say,  what  kind  of 
co-ordinating  authority,  a statutory  body 
with  regional  functions,  or  what  the  func- 
tions should  be  inside  that  region.  We 
have  not  gone  that  far.  I would  say, 
quite  obviously  in  matters  of  planning, 
highways  and  drainage,  there  must  be 
some  co-ordination  and  we  do  not  go 
further  than  that. 

13920.  Sir  Charles  Morris : It  does 
seem  to  me  to  emerge  that  you  have  got 
a view  about  what  should  happen : first, 
/that  there  should  be  a plan  and  that 
for  the  production  of  the  plan  there 
must  be  a regional  co-ordinating 
authority ; that  when  you  have  your 
plan  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  lay  it 
down  sufficiently  precisely  so  that  bodies 
who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  co- 
ordinating authority  in  the  plan  neces- 
sarily can  execute  it  fairly,  sticking  to  the 
plan  ; and  that  the  decisions  in  executing 
the  plan  are  resting  wholly  with  the 
lower-tier  authority.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  plan  must  be  honoured,  therefore 
somebody  has  to  police  that.  Your  view 
is  that  the  Ministry  should  police  that ; 
that  is  .to  say  that  in  the  last  /resort,  if 
the  executing  authority  does  break  the 
plan,  it  is  the  Minister’s  business  to  s&y 
— you  cannot  do  that,  that  is  against 
the  plan? Yes,  I think  I would  accept 
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13921.  But  in  regard  .to  the  policing  of 
■the  plan,  that  no  powers  should  be  con- 
ferred on  the  planning  top-tier  authority, 

the  Minister? 1 had  not  .thought  as 

far  as  that,  Siir,  but,  following  your  line 
of  thought  I agree,  because  really  that 
means,  as  now,  an  appeal  to  the  Minister, 
for  example,  on  planning,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  court  on.  points  of  law. 

1 3£22.  This  lis  not  my  view.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  what  emerges  from  what 

you  say.- You  have  put  it  very 

clearly. 

13923.  Mr.  Cadbury : I can  see,  if  the 
lower-tier  authority  is  going  to  do  some- 
thing contrary  to  the  plan,  the  Minister 
could  pull  them  up.  Who  is  going  to 
make  them  implement  the  plan?  Who 

is  going  to  make  the  clock  tick? 1 

am  not  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  Mr. 
Cadbury  is  driving  at.  Maybe  he  has 
highways  in  mind? 

13924.  Mr.  Cadbury : No. In  the 

case  of  planning  it  is  the  developer  who 
submits  the  plan  and  does  the  work  and 
there  is  no  need  to  police  him  ; in  fact 
I do  not  want  compulsion  on  him.  He 
should  not  be  made  to  go  bankrupt  be- 
cause the  planning  authority  does  not 
like  his  scheme.  I think,  if  I may  say 
so,  you  are  thinking  purely  of  highways. 

13925.  No,  Mr.  Symon,  I am  not.  I 
am  thinking  planning  can  be  either 
negative  or  positive,  and  in  shaping  a 
city  or  an  area  like  Greater  London  you 
cannot  in  my  opinion  work  entirely  from 
a negative  plan — you  must  not  do  this 
and  you  must  not  do  that.  In  order  to 
give  planning  life  surely  there  is  some- 
one who  does  not  merely  say  no,  but 
someone  who  can  say  yes,  and  in  this 
area — and  we  have  been  about  it  a great 
deal — there  is  a great  deal  of  change 
which  is  quite  apart  from  the  individual 
developer.  You  are  interested  as 
individual  developers,  I agree,  but  your 
(individual  development  jls  enormously 
affected  by  the  lay-out  of  schools,  open 
spaces,  highways  and  a lot  of  other 
things  which  are  all  part  of  the  planning. 
Your  answer  to  Sir  Charles  Morris 
seemed  to  imply  that  the  Minister  could 
stop  people  doling  what  they  ought  not  to 
do  ; but  I want  to  know  which  authority 
is  really  at  the  centre  of  making  a posi- 
tive plan  which  wli.ll  change  .the  face  of  a 
great  urban  area  as  most  great  urban 
areas  need.  You  have  all  sorts  of  kinds 
of  development,  not  one  type.  In  the 
past  it  has  been  housing,  industry  and  so 


on.  Now  a co-ordination  often  takes 
place.  We  no  longer  say  we  will  make  . 
that  part  of  the  map  one  colour  and  that 
part  of  the  map  the  other.  I am  assum- 
ing you  mean  the  lower-tier  authority  to 
be  the  main  functioning  authority  in  the 
preparation  of  the  plan,  if  you  like,  for 

Mayfair. Mr.  Chairman,  I am  sorry 

but  I think  we  are  at  cross  purposes. 
Quite  clearly  if  the  local  authority  duty 
is  to  build  schools,  the  Education  Minis- 
ter will  see  it  does  that;  for  drains  the 
Minister  of  Health  will  look  to  local 
government,  and  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port is  concerned  with  highways  and 
trunk  roads.  As  Associations  we  are 
mainly  concerned  with  private  develop- 
ment. 

Take  Piccadilly  Circus : is  it  suggested 
for  a minute  that  the  City  or  the  local 
authority  should  say  precisely  how 
Piooadilly  Circus  should  be  reorganised, 
converted  or  what  have  you,  and  compel 
somebody  to  do  it?  Who  are  yo-u  going 
to  compel  to  do  it?  Obviously  when 
you  get  the  development  of  areas,  unless  i 
the  local  authority  are  going  to  acquire 
the  land  compulsorily  and  do  it,  there 
is  no  compulsion  on  the  private  de- 
veloper. Another  example  is  St.  Stephen’s 
Club.  Jit  is  proposed  to  demolish  the 
building  and  put  up  another  building, 
London  County  Council  take  the  view 
that  the  whole  of  that  area  round  that 
■corner  ought  .to  be  redeveloped.  But  j 
who  is  going  to  do  it?  It  is  in  multiple 
ownership.  Unless  someone  puts  millions 
into  it  or  London  County  Council  buys 
it  compulsorily,  there  is  no  other  way,  i 
and  I cannot  see  how  any  authority  can  f 
compel  a (private  developer  to  do  some-  j 
thing  he  does  not  want.  If  Mr.  Jack 
Cotton  dropped  the  Piccadilly  plan  and 
says,  I am  not  going  to  develop  it — is 
somebody  going  to  compel  him?  It 
seems  to  me,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  j 
At  is  the  developer  who  has  the  initia- 
tive. He  puts  forward  proposals  and 
his  proposals  must  be  disciplined  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  and  _ policies 
laid  down  'by  regional  authorities,  or 
whatever  authorities  there  are.  Provided 
he  conforms  to  that  discipline  he  should 
be  allowed  to  go  ahead.  I hope  I am 
making  myself  clear  but  I cannot  see 
how  you  can  icompal  X,  Y or  Z to  do 
certain  things  they  do  not  want  to  do, 
in  -this  democratic  State. 

Mr.  Cadbury : I think  we  shall  have 
to  leave  it,  Mr.  Symon.  T still  am  not 
clear  what  form  of  structure  of  local 
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government  you  recommend  (for  the  plan- 
ning function,  which  I assure  you  in  my 
view  ait  any  rate  covers  a wider  field  'than 
just  highways.  We  'have  had  a great  deal 
of  evidence,  I may  say,  that  this  is  a 
major  problem  of  local  government  and 
that  with  <areas  such  as  Soho,  which  is 
very  mixed  development  at  present,  and 
its  planning  problems  are  of  a very  com- 
plicated nature.  I am  not  trying  to  solve 
those  .problems  tout  to  find  out  who  you 
think  should  he  the  main  local  govern- 
ment authority  to  deal  with  the  problem 
areas  of  this  'great  unban  conurbation. 

13926.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Could  we 
put  it  this  way  without  being  committed 
very  far?  You  think  that  normally  when 
an  area  is  ripe  for  redevelopment,  appro- 
priate proposals  will  ibe  forthcoming 
from  private  developers.  They  will  have 
to  secure  the  approval  of  the  planning 
authority  and  that  is  where  the  ordinary 
system  of  private  development  approved 
by  the  planning  authority  proceeds.  But 
if  there  are  areas  in  some  particular 
borough  where  the  local  authority  says, 
“ This  is  an  area  calling  for  comprehen- 
sive redevelopment  and  we  do  not  see 
a chance  of  it  being  done  in  the  way  we 
think  appropriate,  by  private  enterprise  ”, 
and  then  say,  “Can  we  on  the  powers 
given  us  to  acquire  compulsorily  that 
area,  acquire  it  and  seoure  that  the  de- 
velopment is  as  we  want  it?  ” — your 
general  bias  as  property  owners  would 
be  to  say  that  these  are  only  the  excep- 
tional cases.  But  surely  that  .is  the  only 

alternative? iNot  quite.  There  are 

■instances,  for  example  at  Knightsbridge, 
where  the  local  authority  has  gone  into 
very  close  co-operation  with  developers 
and  the  whole  'development  there  is 
taking  place  in  accordance  with  a plan 
which  has  been  agreed  ‘between  the 
L.C.C.  and  the  private  developer.  There 
are  instances  where  you  can  persuade 
a developer  with  large  funds,  so  to  speak, 
to  come  in  and  coniform  to  the  ideas  of 
a local  'authority.  Indeed,  the  example 
I gave,  St.  Stephen’s  Olulb — if  one  could 
imagine  a private  developer  coming  in 
and  taking  over  the  whole  'area,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Local  County  Council, 
it  would  be  an  admirable  thing  to 
happen  ; but  it  Is  very  difficult  to'  seoure 
this  far-sighted  and  wealthy  developer, 
and  in  the  last  resort  it  will  come  down 
to  compulsory  purchase  by  the  local 
authority. 
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13927.  That  is  the  halfway  house. 
There  is  development  by  private  enter- 
prise, compulsory  acquisition,  and  the 
halfway  house  where  the  local  authority 
does  something  and  arranges  with  the 
private  people  for  it  to  be  developed  in 

the  way  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

T believe  that  'is  what  is  happening  at 
Victonia. 

13928.  Mr.  Cadbury.  There  is  one 
other  question,  quite  different,  and  per- 
haps not  so  controversial.  The  London 
Building  Acts  sat  the  pattern  in  the 
London  County  Council  area  which  is 
different  from  any  other  authority.  You 
comment  on  this,  but  I 'am  not  quite  sure 
whether  you  want  to  perpetuate  and 
extend  the  system  of  the  London  Build- 
ing Acts  elsewhere,  or  whether  you  do 

not  like  them  quite  as  they  are. 1 

think  our  general  view  is  this,  that  if 
the  byelaws  made  with  conformity  with 
the  Minister  are  all  right  for  the  rest  of 
the  country,  they  should  be  all  right  for 
London  as  well  as  other  large  cities. 
On  the  other  hand  there  has  developed 
in  London,  as  everybody  knows,  a 
system  of  meticulous  control  of  building 
which  seems  to  suit  a very  closely  built- 
up  area;  and  in  particular  we  like  the 
provisions  in  the  London  Building  Act 
which  affect  the  rights  of  adjoining 
owners.  I think  the  general  proposi- 
tions we  would  advance  are  that  the 
model  byelaws  of  the  Minister  should 
be  the  basis  of  all  building  legislation 
but  you  might  add  as  supplements  to  that 
in  areas  where  you  have  closely  built- 
up  districts  similar  provisions  to  those 
in  the  London  Building  Act  regarding 
'the  dghts  of  adjoining  owners. — Mr. 
Overall : Sir,  I think  the  thing  that  strikes 
our  Association  is  that  you  find  some 
difference  in  the  matter  of  building  con- 
trols which  we  think  could  now  prob- 
ably with  advantage  be  spread  evenly  or 
made  uniform  over  the  whole  of  the 
Greater  London  region.  Practices  are 
distinctly  different  but  our  point  is  that 
there  is  a case  for  uniformity  of  building 
control,  dealing  not  only  with  adjoining 
properties ; fire  escape  regulations, 
'and  the  system  of  obtaining  waivers 
under  byelaws  could  be  unified  with 
great  advantage.  We  see  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  considerable 
unification. 

13929.  There  is  one  particular  point 
in  which  the  London  Building  Acts  differ 
from  the  practice  outside  in  that  they 
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7AT  W have  had  evidence  that  the 

could  y ou  ust  comment  on  the  mdiviouM 
inspectors  named  as  responsible  rather 
than  the  local  authority  in  whose  area 

hey  work? 1 am  not  quite  sure,  Mr. 

Obltrman.  The  building  inspector 


13930.  I got  the  term  wrong ; the 
District  Surveyor  in  London  is  a 
statutory  officer.  Outside  London  it  may 
be  the  surveyor  o£  a local  authority 
it  is  the  local  authority  that  is  respon- 
se _Mr  Symon:  Mr.  Chairman, 
fee  position  of  the  District  Surveyor  of 
course  is  a matter  of  history, 
an  independent  person  and  Sot  a A ’ 
and  it  is  only  in  recent  tuM i that,  he 
was  assimilated  to  being  an  . 

ffi/tnsp"  A?  th°e  Ministry111  of 

SSSf-fS  &rif  youjame00^ 

officer  of  a local  authority  as  the  person 
who  approved  a scheme  under  a by  , 
it  might  lead  to  trouble.  It  is  on 
certificates  of  habitation  where  that  kind 
of  trouble  arises.  This  is  a personal  view 
but  I think  that  the  District  Surveyor 
in  London  will  gradually  ^ assimilated 
to  being  an  ordinary  officer  of  the 
London  County  Council. 


the  building  inspector  from  the  local 
borough  council.  The  sort  of  thing  we 
have  in  mind.  Sir,  is  the  differences  in 
procedure.  If  you  are  submitting  a 
structure  for  approval,  in  the  case  of 
the  London  County  Council  they  reEer 
the  matter  for  structural  calculations  to 
the  District  Surveyor.  Outside  London 
the  situation  is  that  provided  the  engineer 
or  architect  designing  the  building  writes 
a certificate  that  he  has  complied  with 
■the  standard  practice  for  that  sort  of 
structure,  no  further  calculations  are 
required  for  approval  by  the  local 
authority.  There  is  that  sort  of  difference, 
one  of  which  must  be  right,  and  we  say 
there  is  no  reason  for  a distinction  in 
practice.  I think.  Sir,  quite  clearly  the 
certificate  by  the  designing  engineer  to 
our  mind  is  much  more  efficient  and 
smooth  working  than  submitting  your 
calculations  to  District  Surveyors.  They 
are  extremely  heavily  loaded  with 
arrears  of  work  on  calculations  and 
structural  designs ; and  it  is  one  of  the 
factors  causing  delay  after  you  have 
planning  consent.  Outside  London  the 
situation  is  that  if  the  man  who  does 
the  design,  the  engineer,  writes  a state- 
ment that  he  has  complied  with  the 
appropriate  -requirements  of  design,  you 
can  get  started. 


13931.  Do  you  recommend  it?  " I 
parsonaily  would. 

13932  Sir  John  Wrigley : I would  like 
you  to  tell  us  your  practical 
There  are  different  regulations  in  the 
administrative  county  of  L°"d°P 
there  -is  a different  system  of  admimstra 
tion  in  -the  sense  that  in  Irond°n  * 
r*i<jtriot  Surveyor  is  sitill  a statutory 
officer,  whereas  in  the  rest  of  the  country 
although  -the  building  inspector  does i the 
work  he  has  n-o  sort  of  -personal  responsi- 
bilities imposed  on  him  by  statute  Wh'0*1 
of  -those  gives  you  the  most  trouble  I 
Mr  Wales:  Sir,  in  so  far  as  actual 
supervision  -and  erection  of  b.™>d'"f  “ 
concerned,  1 think  in  practice  it  does  not 
make  a lot  of  difference  -to  us  whether 
the  District  Surveyor  is  supervising  «t  or 


13933.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  If  we  should 
recommend  that  there  should  be  one 
system,  you  would  like  us  to  recommend 
that  it  should  be  one  uniform  system, 
but  you  have  not  any  very  definite  choice 
as  to  which  it  should  be.  If  we  recom- 
mend -one  or  the  other,  you  would  not 
turn  round  and  say,  it  is  so  obvious 
you  ought  to  have  adopted  the  one  you 

have  not? It  is  difficult,  Sir,  because 

there  are  merits  .in  both.  For  example, 
the  L.C.C.  have  a splendid  Building  Aot 
and  there  is  a system  under  which  yon 
can  get  waivers,  if  you  seek  a modifica- 
tion. You  can  gel:  a waiver  permission. 
Outside  London  -there  is  no  such  waiver 
system  ; -the  byelaws  arc  rigid.  On  the 
other  hand  -the  byelaws  do,  generally 
speaking,  state  that  so  long  as  a particu- 
lar method  or  material  complies  with 
the  British  Standard  Specifications  that 
will  do.  Moreover,  as  these  Specifica- 
tions arc  constantly  brought  up  to  dale, 
the  system  is  in  some  ways  more  flexible 
than  seeking  a waiver  from  the  L.C.C. 
There  are  great  merits  in  both  systems. 

13934.  You  -would  like  -the  same  system 
for  the  county  -but  you  would  'like  an 
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oppontunity  of  considering  what  the  best 

system  would  be? We  would  like  the 

best  of  both  worlds.  Sir. 

13935.  There  as  one  other  point  and 
perhaps  here  again  I need  not  expect  you 
to  -give  a final  answer.  You  have  referred 
-in  your  evidence  to  the  question  of 
equalisation  of  rates  within  London.  You 
all  know  there  is  an  equalisation  within 
the  county  of  London.  We  are  concerned 
of  course  with  an  area  wider  than  the 
county  of  London,  on  the  assumption 
that  there  is  possibly  some  sort  of  unity 
with  Greater  London.  Have  you  any 
views  as  to  whether  that  equalisation 
systeim  should  be  continued  and,  if  so, 
whether  it  should  be  continued  in  relation 
to  the  county  of  London  only  or  should 

apply  to  Greater  London? Mr. 

Symon : I think,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  only 
point  was  the  undue  burden  on  the  City. 
We  think  there  should  be  an  equalisa- 
tion system  but  what  really  worried  us 
was  the  fact  that  the  City  was  paying 
so  much. 

13936.  This  is  just  registering  dissatis- 
faction?  Yes,  Sir,  as  regards  the  City 

and  Westminster. 

13937.  tl  think  that  concludes  all  the 
questions  we  want  to  ask  you.  If  there 
is  anything  more  you  want  to  say  to  us, 
here  is  your  chance.  If  not.  I would 
just  thank  you  very  much  for  the  written 
evidence  and  for  answering  the  ques- 
tions so  far  as  you  have  felt  able  to 
do  so  and  for  helping  us  in  other  ways 
from  practical  experience. Mr.  Chair- 

man, thank  you  very  much.  I believe 
Mr.  Norman  would  like  to  mention  one 
point  in  regard  to  the  City. — Mr. 
Norman:  Sir,  I would  like  to  state,  in 
putting  these  observations  before  you,  1 
do  so  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  the  Associated  Owners  of  City  Pro- 
perties but  they  are  not  put  forward 
strongly  regarding  the  government  of  the 

( The  witne 


Oity  of  London  because  I have  a feeling 
that  quite  a number  of  our  members 
would  not  agree  with  what  is  said.  The 
City  of  London  is  a very  ancient  body, 
full  of  'tradition  and,  may  I say, 
antiquity,  and  a large  number  of  people 
in  the  City  would  not  like  any  change 
at  all.  The  fact  remains,  Sir,  it  does 
show  up  a 'mile,  that  they  have  nearly 
three  times  the  representation  of  other 
metropolitan  boroughs,  even  taking  the 
largest  borough  in  'die  area,  for  instance 
the  Oity  of  Westminster — if  you  come 
to  compare  the  rateable  value  and  popu- 
lation of  the  area  you  find  they  have 
nearly  three  times  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives. But  as  I say,  we  do  not 
put  our  observations  forward  strongly. 

But  we  have  made  a statement  in  our 
written  evidence,  Sir,  which  I would 
rather  like  to  withdraw  as  I found  wc 
are  in  a hornet’s  nest.  We  have  made 
a suggestion  that  in  considering 
boundaries  there  was  perhaps  some 
argument  for  including  the  City  of 
Westminster  and  possibly  parts  of 
Marylebone,  Shoreditch,  Stepney  and 
other  boroughs,  but  I would  like  to  with- 
draw that  and  say  there  is  some  argument 
for  perhaps  co-ordinating  Westminster 
and  the  City.  In  other  words  they  are 
the  districts  where  you  have  the  very 
large  office  blocks  and  the  headquarters 
of  the  great  businesses  of  this  country 
and  they  .are  much  of  a kind,  and  we 
suggest  that  that  should  be  made  perhaps 
one  authority. 

13938.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  We  noted 
that  that  suggestion  was  made  but  we 
did  not  actually  propose  to  ask  any 
questions  about  it  as  we  thought  it  might 
be  difficult  explaining  it.  We  have  had 
a somewhat  similar  suggestion  made  in 
other  evidence  and  1 do  not  think  you 
want  us  to  do  more  than  take  note  of 
it  at  the  moment,  do  you? No,  Sir. 

tes  withdrew ) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 


A.  S.  E.  trayford 

on  behalf  of  the  National  Chamber  of  Trade-Greater  London  Area  Council 


CnUflri  nnd  Examined 


13939  Sir  John  W rigley : You  may 
know  the  general  sort  of  procedure  we 
have  been  adopting  which  is  to  ask  our 
witnesses  or  their  leader  whether  they 
would  like  to  make  an  opening  state- 
ment, and  after  any  remarks  made  by 
anv  other  members  who  may  wish  to 
make  them  at  this  stage  we  then  pro- 
ceed to  discussion  and  question  ; but  we 
are  always  very  anxious  that  our  wit- 
nesses  should  present  their  case  in  the 
way  they  would  like  best.  Would  it 
suit  you  to  make  an  opening  statement/ 

Mr.  Bull:  I think  that  would  be  ot 

advantage,  Sir. 


May  I on  behalf  of  .the  Greater 
London  Area  Council  of  the  National 
Chamber  of  Trade,  thank  you  and  your 
Commission  for  the  honour  you  have 
granted  our  Council  in  allowing  us  to 
give  oral  evidence  to  you  in  connection 
with  the  re-organisation  of  Local 
Government  in  the  Greater  London 
Area. 

I would  like  to  introduce  the  members 
of  our  delegation:  myself  Sidney  Bull, 
Insurance  Broker,  Immediate  Past  Chair- 
man of  the  Greater  London  Area 
Council  of  the  National  Chamber  of 
Trade,  and  a member  of  the  Balham  and 
Tooting  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Councillor  E.  P.  G.  Lewis,  Deputy 
Mayor  of  Twickenham,  Retail  Ladies 
Outfitter,  Twickenham  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

H.  B.  Matthissen,  LL.B.,  Solicitor, 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Management  of 
the  National  Chamber  of  Trade,  Feltham 


Chamber  of  Commerce. 


W.  R.  Piper,  M.B.E.,  M.H.C.I.,  Retail 
Tobacconist  and  Confectioner  also  a 
Hotelier:  Weybridge  Chamber  of 

Commerce. 


H.  A.  Robertson,  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I., 
Rating  Surveyor  ; Camberwell,  Peckham 
and  Dulwich  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


A.  E.  Trayford,  F.  Comm.  A.,  A.C.C.S., 
our  Secretary. 


The  National  Chamber  of  Trade  iis  a 
non-political  organisation  with  a repre- 
sentative membership  of  400,000  through 
some  860  local  Chambers  in  affiliation 
together  with  35  specific  trade  organisa- 
tions, covering  every  aspect  of  retail  dis- 
tribution, The  Chamber  is  divided  into 
eleven  administrative  areas  of  which  the 
Greater  London  Area  Council  is  the 
largest,  it  (the  Greater  London  Area 
Council!  is  composed  of  156  Local 
Chambers  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  all 
of  which  are  in  affiliation  with  the 
National  Chamber  of  Trade. 

The  Local  Chambers  represent 
Traders,  Professional  persons  and  Indus- 
trialists on  local  matters,  the  Area 
Council  on  “ area  ” matters.  These 
members  can  and  often  do  belong  to 
their  own  National  organisation  which 
would  deal  with  problems  that  are  com- 
mon only  to  their  particular  trade  and 
profession.  We  claim  that  we  are  the 
only  competent  organisation  to  pul 
before  your  Committee  the  views  oi 
Traders  and  Professional  persons  for  the 
Area  under  review,  i.e.  Greater  London. 

The  area  covered  by  the  Greater 
London  Area  Council  is  slightly  larger 
than  the  area  you  have  to  review  and 
reaches  from  Bedford  in  the  North  to 
Banstcad  in  the  South,  Southend  in  the 
Bast  to  Weybridge  in  the  Watt. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  National 
Chamber  of  Trade  and  its  Area 
Councils  is  to  watch  Local  Authorities 
expenditure  and  'their  provision,  of 
amenities  and  services,  and  to  investigate 
and  take  actiion  if  necessary  where  prob- 
lems are  common,  to  a number  of  Ixical 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Trade.  Our 
Council  decided  that  under  the  terms  of 
reference  for  the  Royal  Commission  it 
would  be  appropriate  .to  offer  some  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  the 
existing  structure  of  Local  Government 
in  the  Area  under  your  review. 

The  Area  Council  made  known  to  all 
its  affiliated  Chambers  that  it  had 
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decided  to  set  up  a special  sub-Commit- 
tee  to  examine  the  subject  and  invited 
Chambers  to  nominate  persons  to  serve 
thereon. 

The  sub -Committee  was  duly  formed 
and  comprised  the  'individuals  as  shown  in 
the  written  report  and  your  terms  of  refer- 
ence were  made  known  to  them.  My 
Committee  met  on  many  occasions  and 
came  to  certain  conclusions  which 
formed  .the  basis  of  our  Report  dated 
May,  1958.  This  has  been  accepted  by 
■the  Executive  Committee  as  the  policy 
of  the  Greater  London  Area  Council. 

It  would  be  only  correct  for  me  to 
bring  to  your  notice  the  minority  report, 
which  while  agreeing  to  the  majority  of 
recommendations,  expressed  the  view  that 
the  population  desirable  for  a second- 
tier  authority  should  be  100,000  and  not 
500,000  as  the  majority  report  suggests. 
There  were  two  signatories  to  the 
minority  report  and  since  publication  of 
the  report  we  have  received  notification 
from  four  other  Chambers  that  they 
prefer  the  minority  report. 

We  therefore  have  at  least  six  Cham- 
bers out  of  156  who  agree  with  the 
minority  report.  These,  in  the  main,  are 
in  the  perimeter  area. 

The  members  of  the  sub-Committee 
are  all  from  the  vast  army  of  voluntary 
workers  who  give  so  much  of  their  time 
to  activities  in  their  own  locality  and  in 
addition  give  their  advice  on  problems 
which  affect  the  whole  of  our  Area. 

Some  of  the  members  of  our  Special 
sub-Committee  have  Municipal  experi- 
ence but  the  majority  have  not,  are 
therefore  outsiders  looking  in,  and  speak 
as  traders  having  a direct,  active  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  and  an  interest 
in  the  community  'as  a whole. 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  add  anything  fur- 
ther to  the  written  Report  but  I and 
the  members  of  our  delegation  will  be 
happy  to  answer  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  any  questions  which  you  Sir,  or 
your  colleagues,  may  wish  to  put  to  us. 

13940.  Thank  you  very  much.  Does 
anybody  else  wish  to  make  a statement 
at  this  stage? Not  at  this  stage,  Sir. 

13941.  You  will  appreciate  that  as  we 
have  been  taking  evidence  now  for  some 
six  months  we  have  had  a great  variety 
of  proposals  put  before  us  for  re- 
organising the  local  government  of 
Greater  London  and  we  have  had  quite 
32771 


a number  which  are  in  essence  much 
the  same  as  yours,  that  is,  the  creation 
of  a regional  authority  which  takes  a 
certain  number  of  functions,  but  the 
handing  over  of  what  may  be  called  most 
of  the  executive  functions  for  most  of 
the  services  to  a series  of  borough 
councils. 

The  great  difference  in  the  evidence 
which  has  been  put  before  us  on  this 
basis  is  in  the  size  of  the  borough 
councils.  We  have  had  proposals 
ranging  from  100,000  to  a million.  Quite 
frankly  I am  rather  pleased  to  see  you 
have  not  reached  complete  unanimity 
with  yourselves,  because  it  is  the  problem 
on  which  other  people  have  shown  the 
greatest  measure  of  difference.  I think 
the  first  question  I would  like  to  ask 
you,  and  I hope  you  will  think  it  appro- 
priate for  individual  members  to  answer 
on  this  according  to  their  views — what 
I would  like  to  ask  you  is,  what  are  the 
considerations  which  have  moved  your 
two  groups,  one  in  saying  500,000  and 

the  other  in  saying  100,000? May  I 

ask  Councillor  Lewis,  who  is  one  of  the 
signatories  to  the  minority  report? — 
Councillor  Lewis : Sir,  I do  not  think 
for  my  own  part  that  there  is  any  one 
solution  to  this.  No  one  can  take,  any 
particular  figure  and  say  100,000  is  ideal 
or  500,000  is  ideal.  I think  considera- 
tion has  to  be  given  to  the  density  of 
population,  ito  the  community  of  interest 
in  a particular  area ; and  the  problem 
in  the  inner  circle,  if  T may  use  that 
expression,  is  obviously  very  different 
from  that  on  the  perimeter. 

If  I may  quote  a case  which  I obviously 
know  best,  Twickenham,  we  are  some 
7,000  acres,  Sir,  but  with  a population, 
coincidentally,  perhaps,  of  104,000. 
Equally,  Sir,  if  you  took  an  area  of 
comparable  size  in  the  inner  part  of 
London,  your  population  would  probably 
go  up  to  around  the  300,000  mark. 

I think  the  size  of  the  authority  must 
be  fashioned  by  the  local  circumstances. 
What  obviously  is  ideal  in  the  'highly 
populated  central  portion  must  equally 
be  unwieldy  and  unworkable  on  the 
perimeter  area,  and  no  one  figure  can 
be  put  forward  as  the  perfect  solution. 
There  is  bound  to  be  a community  of 
interests,  and  they  differ  according  to  the 
particular  area.  The  density  will  reduce 
in  relation  to  area  the  farther  out  you 
move  from  the  centre. 
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13942. 1 quite  understand  that.  Perhaps 
[ should  make  it  clear,  when  we  talk 
about  these  figures,  we  have  never  had 
it  in  mind  that  people  have  contemplated 
the  Greater  London  area  will  be  divided 
up  into  nice  squares  of  'that  number. 
The  consideration  is  rather  this,  that  it 
vou  give  a certain  range  of  functions 
to  what  we  will  call  the  borough 
authority,  there  would  come  a point 
where  a borough  would  be  too  small  to 
discharge  adequately  those  f“nrtions. 
When  we  take  the  instance  ot  lUO.UUU, 
the  inference  is  that  a place  below 
100,000  would  not  be  able  to  discharge 
the  full  range  of  functions  which  you 
propose  to  give  to  boroughs,  and  there- 
fore nothing  less  than  100,000  would  be 
allowed.  That  does  not,  of  course,  mean 
that  you  then  proceed  ito  divide  up  the 
county  borough  of  Croydon.  You 
obviously  have  a good  number  of 
existing  boroughs  well  over  that  size  but 
you  have  a considerable  number  also 
much  below  that  size,  and  the  assump- 
tion is  that  the  figure  100,000  is  a 
minimum  but  you  would  not  have  places 
below  that  size,  though  perhaps  much 
above  it. 1 think  that  is  a fair  inter- 

pretation, Sir.  One  has  to  start  some- 
where.  It  is  very  difficult  to  know  where 
to  start.  The  figure  100,000  has  been 
mentioned  in  various  White  Papers  as 


you  ace  undoubtedly  aware,  Sir. 

Of  the  present  party  I am  the  only 
one  with  municipal  connections  and  I 
personally  feel  very  strongly  that  on 
this  question  of  reorganisation — local 
government  must  be  kept  local — th at  the 
areas  involved  must  not  be  so  wide  and 
vast  that  the  elected  members  who  are 
responsible  become  even  remoter  than 
in  fact  many  of  us  already  are,  Sir, 
especially  in  suburbia.  There  must  be  a 
degree  of  humanity  and  intimacy  so  that 
the  people  on  whose  behalf  we  are  ad- 
ministering have  a reasonable  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  us,  if  they  want  so 
to  do,  and  many  of  them  do  not,  but 
the  opportunity  must  he  there  if  they 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 


13943.  You  really  have  two  reasons: 
first  of  all  the  figure  of  100,000  has  been 
mentioned  in  general  legislation — not 
applicable  at  the  moment  to  Greater 
London — on  the  basis  'that  that  figure  of 
population  gives  prima  facie  ground  for 
creating  a county  borough  and  that  if 
you  assign  in  Greater  London  the  func- 
tions which  are  those  of  a county 


borough,  then  100,000  is  as  good  a figure 
as  any  for  the  minimum  figure  for  the 
functions  you  propose  to  assign  to  it; 
and  that  when  you  look  at  it  on  the 
ground  it  is  the  sort  of  area  which  in 
your  view  combines  capacity  to  discharge 
the  functions  with  reasonable  local  con- 
tact?  Yes. 

13944.  And  judgment  and  so  on:  it 
just  so  happens  to  be  just  about  there? 

.Purely  coincidentally,  I assure  you, 

Sir! — Mr.  Matthissen:  Mr.  Chairman, 
Gentlemen,  I am  one  of  the  many  who 
look  in  from  the  outside  and  I therefore 
do  not  profess  to  'have  any  intimate 
■knowledge  of  the  workings  of  local 
government  1 just  .try  to  bring  to  bear 
on  it  and  reflect  the  views  of  those  who 
do  stand  outside  and  look  in.  Therefore 
what  T say  must  be  within  that  ambit, 
and  for  that  reason  I do  not  want  to 
say  anything  in  great  detail  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first  two  grounds  that  were 
set  out  in  our  written  evidence,  finance 
and  rateable  value,  for  reaching  a de- 
cision as  to  the  suitable  size  for  this  new 
local  government  unit. 

1 would  emphasise  the  last  two,  effi- 
cient administration  and  human  ami  in- 
timate considerations,  those  matters 
which  Councillor  Lewis  has  so  clearly 
put  -before  you  already.  I feel  that  the 
first  important  matter  is  the  efficiency  of 
the  administration.  It  does  seem  to 
me,  and  I reflect  the  views  of  many 
others  who  feel  that  for  a unit  of 
100,000  and  with  the  sort  of  powers 
that  we  envisage  in  out  report,  which 
are  the  most  that  we  can  grant  possibly 
to  such  a unit,  efficiency  of  administra- 
tion is  the  first  essential,  and  it  cannot 
be  achieved  unless  you  have  a greater 
number  than  the  100,000  which  is  pro- 
posed 'by  some  and  is  mentioned  in  our 
own  minority  report. 

1 have  varied  my  personal  views  since 
May,  1958,  when  this  report  was  sub- 
mitted, and— if  would  like  to  emphasise 
that  it  is  my  personal  view — 'I  have  come 
away  from  the  500,000  mark  to  some 
extent  and  that  is  'because  of  a further 
consideration  of  the  fourth  point  that 
was  mentioned,  and  that  is  the  human, 
intimate  consideration.  I feel  that  there 
would  be  too  -great  a danger  of  the  local 
population  -losing  touch  with  those  who 
are  running  the  locality  if>  in  the  peri- 
meter area — and  il  would  emphasise  that, 
in  'the  perimeter  area-— where  the  density 
of  the  population  is  not  so  great  ns  in 
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the  centre,  /we  had  500,000  or  somewhere 
near  /that  mark.  I would  like  to  see 
that  /figure  drop  right  down  to  about 
250,000  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  area 
which  you,  Gentlemen,  .are  considering. 

I do  that  purely  on  the  grounds  of  a 
desire  not  to  lose  contact  with  the  people 
who  are  administering  the  local  affairs. 

I can  only  speak  of  one  area  personally 
and  that  is  of  course  the  area  from  which 
I come,  which  is  Twickenham,  where  I 
reside,  and  Feltham  and  Ashford,  where 
I work. 

Therefore  I have  some  knowledge  of 
South-West  Middlesex,  and  I feel  that 
one  could  easily  group  South-West  Mid- 
dlesex into  one  organisation  which  would 
result  in  a population  level  of  about  the 
figure  I am  mentioning,  250,000,  without 
the  danger  of  losing  touch.  I know 
Councillor  Lewis  would  not  agree  with 
me  on  that,  hut  that  is  my  reaction.  But 
if  one  were  to  go  to  half  a million  in 
that  area  it  would  be  far  too  much, 
whereas  I feel  in  the  centre  of  London 
half  a million  might  well  not  he  too 
much  at  all  because  of  the  considerably 
greater  density  of  population  which  one 
has  in  the  central  parts  of  the  area  we 
aTe  considering.  For  those  reasons  I 
feel  .that  we  should  try  and  have  a vary- 
ing size  of  unit  from  ifche  centre  out- 
wards, greater  numbers  in  the  centre 
scaling  down  to  -the  outside,  so  as  to 
achieve  the  most  efficient  administration 
compatible  with  the  'human  and  intimate 
considerations  which  I have  mentioned. 
—Mr.  Robertson : I do  not  know  that 
we  /can  add  very  much  to  what  has  been 
said.  Of  course  the  population  of  the 
second-tier  authority  must  be  'borne  in 
mind  with  the  rateable  value  of  an  area 
which  enables  that  area  to  be  properly 
administered,  and  I think  only  experts 
after  long  study  /could  give  a satisfactory 
figure.  If  I may  give  my  thought  pro- 
cess on  what  you  ask,  I would  be  in- 
clined to  a figure  of  a quarter  of  a 
million  for  a 'county  borough — Croydon 
is  a very  well  run  country  borough.  I 
lived  in  Croydon  for  26  years.  It  ad- 
ministers .the  whole  of  its  rate  raised 
income  very  efficiently.  But  I was  talk- 
ing to  one  borough  treasurer  .1  happen 
to  know,  and  taking  Wandsworth,  which 
is  350,000,  .it  was  felt  they  could  not  run 
all  those  functions  even  in  so  large  a 
borough.  Therefore  I applied  that  slightly 
careless  test  to  the  half  million  figure 
trying  to  relate  /population  to  rateable 
value.  We  feel  according  to  density, 


population  and  rateable  value  and  a 
community  of  interest  we  must  divide 
up  this  area,  and  a maximum  I think 
should  be  half  a million.  My  view  is 
a minimum  of  a quarter  of  a million, 
bearing  in  mind  those  factors.  But  it  is, 

I should  say,  the  /greatest  problem  to 
find  the  exact  right  area  and  population, 
and  we  have  put  this  forward  looking 
from  outside,  perhaps  not  with  a pro- 
found knowledge  of  all  the  problems  of 
local  government  and  the  financial  prob- 
lems which  must  lie  behind  this  particu- 
lar decision. — Mr.  Bull:  I come  from 
Wandsworth.  I live  in  Clapham  and  I 
claim  our  borough  .is  one  of  the  best 
run  boroughs  that  there  are.  It  has  a 
population  of  over  300,000.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  larger  than  Croydon,  but 
we  are  not  a county  borough.  Whether 
they  want  .to  be  a county  borough  I have 
not  the  slightest  idea— -il  do  not  know. 

T feel  in  our  suggestion  possibly  I had 
in  mind  that  Wandsworth  lends  itself 
to  being  a county  borough.  It  has  four 
distinct  communities,  and  I sometimes 
think  that  the  outlying  districts  might 
feel  they  might  lose  their  identity  -if  they 
were  granted  county  borough  status.  In 
Wandsworth  at  present  we  have  four  dis- 
tinct areas — Streatham,  Clapham,  Putney 
and  Tooting.  Each  has  its  own  com- 
munity, Rotary  clubs  and  all  the 
other  things  that  give  that  com- 
munity life,  but  all  come  undeT  the  orbit 
of  the  metropolitan  borough  of  Wands- 
worth. T feel  if  you  put  something  on 
or  take  something  away  and  give  it  to 
another  area  you  get  some  idea  of  the 
numerical  strength  of  where  we  originally 
suggested  the  500,000.  So  I feel  living  m 
Wandsworth  we  have  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  a large  borough.  You  see  how 
they  could  save  money.  And  I feel 
'they  could  quite  easily  /take  over  a 
number  of  the  functions  run  by  the 
London  County  Council.  On  the 
question  of  finance,  our  rates  are 
sixteen  shillings,  and  nine  shillings  of  that 
we  pay  to  the  London  County  Council 
— 'for  services  rendered,  naturally  but 
we  feel  that  Wandsworth  at  least  could 
do  quite  a number  of  .those  functions. 

13945.  Do  you  feel  in  Wandsworth 
there  is  a sense  of  belonging  to 
Wandsworth  as  a borough?  I assume 
that  :if  you  lived  in  Streatham  and  if 
you  were  asked  where  you  lived  you 
would  not  say  Wandsworth,  you  would 
say  Streatham. Yes,  I would  agree 
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with  you.  Sir.  And  we  do  not  belong 
to  the  London  County  Council.  I live 
in  Clapham  and  I am  very  proud  of 
it.  That  is  all  on  that  stage,  Sir. 

Sir  John  Wrigley.  Thank  you  very 
much.  I am  very  glad  to  have  had  these 
different  expressions  of  opinion.  This 
is  as  you  will  appreciate,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  we  have  to  face. 
If  we  should  decide — and  it  is  all  on 
this  assumption — later  to  recommend 
that  greater  power  should  be  given  to 
boroughs,  then  what  is  to  be  the  normal 
size  of  the  boroughs  on  whom  the  func- 
tions are  to  be  imposed?  And  quite 
frankly  we  are  trying  to  pick  our 
witnesses’  brains  not  merely  as  to  what 
suggestions  they  have  to  make  but  as 
to  why  they  make  the  suggestions.  We 
can  only  hope  out  of  a multiplicity  of 
counsel  we  have  received  we  shall  be 
able  to  arrive  at  an  appropriate  con- 
clusion ourselves! 

13946.  Mr.  Cadbury.  I wanted  to 
follow  up  this  question.  Mr.  Bull  has 
touched  on  a point  on  which  we  have 
had  a little  evidence,  but  very  little 
evidence,  that  communities  are  centred 
in  the  main  on  the  shopping  areas  of 
the  whole  metropolis.  There  have  been 
suggestions  that  we  should  pay  a good 
deal  of  attention  to  these  shopping  areas. 
When  I knew  that  we  were  to  have 
evidence  from  the  Chamber  of  Trade  it 
seemed  to  me  that  this  point  ought  to  he 
put  to  you.  I should  like  to  think  that 
you  had  done  a survey  and  could  give 
me  the  answer  of  the  number  of  main 
shopping  areas  which  you  thought  ought 
to  essentially  be  the  centres  of  local 
government  activity  in  Greater  London. 
I doubt  whether  the  Chamber  of  Trade 
or  anyone  else  could  do  it  except  after 
a very  great  deal  of  close  study.  But 
I would  ask  Mr.  Bull  whether  the 
Chamber  has  considered  this  aspect  as 
of  importance  in  ultimately  determining 
the  number  of  units  of  local  government 
which  might  be  considered  appropriate 
if  we  accepted  your  pattern  of  most- 

purpose  lower  tier  authorities. 1 

wonder  if  I could  call  upon  Mr. 
Matthissen  to  answer  that  for  us. — 
Mr.  Matthissen : Whilst  it  would  be 
unfair  to  say  that  we  specifically  directed 
our  attention  to  this  point,  I feel  that 
as  a result  of  one’s  going  about  the 
country  and  talking  about  these  things 
one  can  express  an  opinion  on  it.  T 
do  not  think  it  is  entirely  true  to  say 


— as  has  already  been  commented  on 
by  Mr.  Bull,  our  Chairman— 'that  the 
unit  of  local  government  must  rest  on 
one  shopping  centre  solely.  We  have 
the  .example  of  Wandsworth,  where  there 
are  four  distinct  areas.  You  can  go  right 
out  to  the  perimeter  and  see  in  a very 
small  area  of  the  Staines  U.D.C.  two 
distinct  communities,  Staines  and 
Ashford.  Now,  I find  that  in  that  little 
area,  of  which  I have  some  knowledge, 
Ashford  does  not  lose  its  identity  in 
Staines,  and  I do  not  think  there  is  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  if  you  grouped 
a number  of  shopping  areas  or  centres 
together  under  one  local  government 
unit,  those  areas  would  thereby  lose  their 
individuality ; and  whilst  there  must  be 
a centre  for  the  local  government  unit  .to 
function  from,  I do  not  consider  that  it 
would  be  necessarily  of  paramount 
■importance  in  determining  how  many 
units  of  local  government  there  should 
be.  I do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
whether  I have  answered  Mr.  Cadbury’s 
question  in  part,  but  I would  be  pleased 
to  add  to  what  I have  said  if  T can. 

13947.  1 also  have  travelled  about 
London  and  I realise  that  merely  count- 
ing up  the  number  of  shopping  centres 
does  not  offer  ,a  solution  to  the  problem, 
but  we  have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence 
from  local  government  witnesses  that 
people  tend  to  centre  on  their  town  hall, 
they  like  to  feel  that  they  know  where 
to  go  about  maternity  and  child  welfare 
problems — which  incidentally  is  a county 
function  at  the  present  time  but  used  to 
be  a borough  function — they  like  to 
know  where  the  other  officers  of  the 
different  services  are  to  be  found,  and 
they  get  used  to  going  to  some  one  place. 
At  present  some  local  government  areas 
Show  a .pattern  of  town  ball  very  much 
in  the  middle  of  the  shops  and  the  com- 
mercial activity.  In  others  the  reverse 
almost  seems  to  be  the  case.  In  Heston 
and  Isleworth  I believe  the  main  shop- 
ping centre  is  in  Hounslow.  I am  not 
trying  to  express  an  opinion  on  this,  but 
we  have  had  our  attention  drawn  to  it. 
You  are  primarily  itraders — or  at  least 
many  of  you  are — and  your  own  success 
as  individual  traders  .is  wrapped  up  with 
the  magnetic  attraction  of  the  shopping 
centre  in  which  business  is  conducted. 
There  are  a lot  of  other  functions,  like 
cinemas  and  banks,  and  so  on,  which 
bring  people  to  a centre.  And  while  T 
am  quite  prepared  to  agree  that  there 
is  neither  an  existing  .pattern  which  gives 
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a very  'logical  answer  to  ‘this  point,  nor 
could  you  devise  a new  pattern  based 
entirely  on  it,  I 'think  what  we  would  like 
to  know  is  this : is  it  the  sort  of  .thing  we 
ought  to  take  into  account  if,  as  we  are  in 
fact,  faced  at  some  point  with  making 
a decision  on  the  size  of  the  unit.  Do 
we  want  a lot  of  Wandsworths,  or  do 
we  want  Twickenham  and  Greenwich, 
where  there  is  a rather  closer  and  more 
compact  community,  where  town  hall 
and  town  centre  are  .possibly  more  co- 
incident?  ! wonder  whether  I might 

just  comment  further  on  that?  X do 
not  think  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  local 
population  looks  to  one  centre  of  activity 
or  shopping  area.  My  experience  shows 
that  the  shopping  is  done  in  a number 
of  shopping  areas,  and  that  people  go 
out  to  varying  shopping  centres  in  their 
locality  as  suits  them.  We  have  men- 
tioned South-West  Middlesex,  and  I know 
that  there  is  a tremendous  movement 
of  the  shopping  public  from  one  area 
to  another.  People  go  to  Hounslow — 
incidentally  the  town  hall  of  Heston  and 
Isleworth  .is  in  Hounslow — 'they  go  to 
Twickenham,  they  go  to  Richmond,  they 
go  to  Kingston,  they  go  to  Staines. 
They  go  lailtl  round  that  area. 
That  area  lin  fact  hangs  together, 
which  lends  purpose  to  what  I have  been 
saying.  Admittedly  Richmond  and 
Kingston  are  just  over  the  water,  but 
nevertheless  there  is  an  interchange  of 
population  going  to  shop  in  different 
parts  of  the  area.  The  shopping  centres 
as  a whole  in  the  perimeter  areas  are 
too  small  of  themselves  to  satisfy  all 
the  requirements  of  a particular  locality 
and  you  find  a considerable  movement 
into  other  shopping  areas  to  complete 
the  picture.  Therefore  I would  say  that 
it  was  not  entirely  appropriate  to  direct 
one’s  attention  to  main  centres  where 
shopping  is  carried  out  as  a basis  for 
determining  the  area  or  size  of  the  new 
local  government  unit. 

13948.  Do  you  think  this  is  a factor 

we  should  ignore? 1 personally  say 

yes.  In  Twickenham,  for  instance,  which 
is  a small  area,  there  is  certainly  no  look- 
ing towards  Twickenham  as  an  area  in 
Twickenham.  I think  that  'is  a very  fair 
statement  to  make.  There  is  an  awful 
amount  of  shopping  that  gets  done  out- 
side the  area;  and  the  town  hall,  in 
Twickenham,  is  not  .in  the  centre  of  the 
area  anyhow.  It  is  very  much  to  one 
side,  as  Councillor  Lewis  will  agree  with 
me,  and  I do  not  think  it  is  a factor 


•that  should  be  given  great  weight  in 
finally  determining  what  the  pattern 
should  ibe — Mr.  Bull : Mr.  Trayford,  our 
Secretary,  has  something  to  say. — Mr. 
Trayford : Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men: I would  like  to  be  rather  more 
categorical  than  Mr.  Matthissen  on  this 
point,  and  definitely  recommend  that 
you  ignore  this  concept  in  your  con- 
siderations, and  for  these  reasons.  Our 
movement  is  made  up,  as  you  will  have 
heard,  from  the  affiliations  of  a large 
number  of  local  Chambers  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  and  we  are  very  much  of  the 
opinion  that  because  of  the  local  auto- 
nomy of  these  Chambers  our  movement 
suffers  very  greatly  in  administrative 
efficiency.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
parochial-mindedness  attaching  to  differ- 
ent local  Chambers.  Perhaps  I could 
instance  a number  of  boroughs  in  Lon- 
don of  which  I have  particular  knowledge, 
particularly  Lewisham.  In  Lewisham 
there  are  four  Chambers  of  Trade  and 
Commerce— Catford,  Borough  of 
Lewisham,  Lee  and  district,  Blackheath 
and  until  recently  Downham.  Each  of 
those  are  shopping  localities  and  the 
people  shopping  and  living  in  them  con- 
sider themselves  people  of  Catford, 
Blackheath,  or  wherever  it  may  be,  but 
they  are  all  people  of  Lewisham.  I think 
if  you  attempted  to  base  local  govern- 
ment on  shopping  centres  you  would 
finish  with  a large  number  of  quite  in- 
efficient small  groups.  If  1 could  men- 
tion Lambeth,  you  have  the  shopping 
centre  in  Brixton,  blit  you  have  a large 
part  of  the  borough  of  Lambeth  in  the 
Norwood  area — Upper  Norwood,  South 
Norwood,  West  Norwood — West  Nor- 
wood in  particular — which  is  also 
adjacent  to  Croydon,  and  they  regard 
themselves  quite  definitely  as  apart  from 
Brixton.  If  I could  instance  the  borough 
of  Kensington,  Kensington  Town  Hall 
is  in  W.8,  in  Kensington  High  Street, 
but  there  is  a very  very  large  section 
of  the  borough  based  upon  the  shop- 
ping centres  of  Netting  Hill  Gate  and 
over  towards  Ladbroke  Grove.  They 
are  all  part  of  Kensington  and  regard 
themselves  as  such,  but  it  would  be 
quite  wrong  in  my  view,  using  the  paral- 
lel of  our  organisation,  to  attempt  to 
connect  shopping  centres  in  any  way 

with  local  government  centres. Mr. 

Robertson : I think  this  wants  very  deep 
and  very  careful  thought.  If  you  look 
at  the  growth  of  London  and  the  growth 
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of  the  county  boroughs  they  certainly 
as  you  have  said,  have  grown  from  the 
centre  out.  A typical  example  is  Croy- 
don, the  most  expensive — from  a rental 
point  of  view — and  prosperous  shopping 
centre  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  hall, 
the  north  end  of  Lower  George  Street. 
And  then  subsidiary  centres  have  grown 
up  as  it  has  developed.  I think  you  will 
see  that  pattern  in  nearly  every  London 
borough,  though  sometimes  owing  to  the 
nature  of  development  the  more  valuable 
shopping  centre  is  away  from  the 
original  shopping  centre.  And  if  you 
take  the  outer  part  of  London,  the  de- 
velopment between  the  wars  was  so  rapid 
that  it  was  not  like  the  normal  outward 
growth  that  took  place  before  the  first 
wax.  All  I would  say,  though  I appre- 
ciate what  my  fellow  members  have 
said,  is  that  in  that  kind  of  principal 
centre,  possibly  round  the  town  hall,  or 
possibly  a fresh  site  for  a town  hall  for 
a new  area  should  be  kept  in  mind,  and 
within  that  area  there  would  be  sub- 
sidiary shopping  centres  which  may  even 
be  of  greater  value  and  do  a bigger 
business  than  a main  centre  which  is  with 
the  town  hall.  I think  centres  of  growth, 
if  I might  say  so,  from  the  centre 
out  should  be  borne  in  mind  to  some 
degree ; some  may  have  to  be  dismissed 
in  trying  to  decide  your  areas. — Council- 
lor Lewis : I have  not  got  much  to  add, 
but  I would  suggest  that  the  factors  which 
lead  to  a place  becoming  a shopping 
centre  and  the  factors  which  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  for  local 
government  are  completely  and  utterly 
different.  Changes  in  commerce  and 
trading  policy  affect  the  first  one,  though 
they  do  not  necessarily  affect  the  second, 
and  until  1939  people  like  Woolworths 
and  Marks  & Spencers  would  only  go 
into  an  area  if  there  was  X population 
there.  Since  the  war  there  is  an  expand- 
ing economy,  and  they  are  now  filling  in 
the  gaps,  so  to  speak,  in  between  where 
their  previous  sitings  were.  I believe 
I am  right  in  saying  that  in  the  borough 
of  Ilford  over  the  last  two  years  some- 
thing of  the  order  of  three  million 
pounds  has  been  sunk  in  capital  de- 
velopment -to  make  that  into  a shopping 
centre  in  the  hope,  I believe,  of  making 
Ilford  to  that  side  of  London  what  King- 
ston is  to  the  other  side.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  everything  on  the 
Essex  side  of  London  local  government- 
wise  should  be  centred  on  Ilford  because 


the  factor  which  make  businessmen  in- 
vest their  money  in  land  and  bricks  and 
mortar  are  not  necessarily  sound  foun- 
dations for  good  local  government — in 
many  cases  they  are  sometimes  the 
reverse. 

13949.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Could  I put 
the  question  another  way  round?  I 
appreciate  your  opinion  that  we  ought  to 
determine  the  structure  of  local  govern- 
ment on  its  own  merits  and  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  existence  of  a shopping 
centre  and  base  local  government  on 
that.  But  very  broadly  speaking  I sup- 
pose your  local  Chambers  of  Trade  do 
fall  in  with  local  government  boundaries. 
Mr.  Tray  ford:  No,  Sir,  unfortun- 
ately that  is  not  the  case.  We  as  the 
national  organisation  very  much  recom- 
mend and  would  desire  to  see  that  the 
local  Chambers  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
should  lie  synonymous  with  the  local 
government  boundaries.  That  is  in  our 
opinion  the  ideal  arrangement  for  effi- 
cient administration.  But,  as  I have 
already  illustrated,  we  find  that  the  great 
pattern  of  local  Chambers  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  except  possibly  within 
Metropolitan  London  where  we  have 
both  the  examples  and  the  exceptions,  is 
based  upon  local  shopping  centres.  In 
the  Borough  of  Wandsworth  there  %xe 
four  Chambers  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Streatham,  Balham  and  Tooting,  Clap- 
ham,  and  the  Wandsworth  Chamber  of 
Trade,  which  covers  the  areas  of  Streat- 
ham, Wandsworth  Central,  Southfields 
and  Earlsfield.  In  Lambeth  there  are 
two  Chambers,  one  calling  itself  the 
Lambeth  Chamber  of  Commerce,  osten- 
sibly covering  the  whole  borough,  but 
there  is  also  the  West  Norwood  Cham- 
ber. On  the  north  side  of  London  we 
have  a different  pattern.  North  of  the 
Thames  all  the  Chambers  are  exactly 
on  borough  boundaries.  Outside  Lon- 
don we  usually  find  a different  pattern  ; 
we  then  do  find  that  the  Chambers  are 
roughly  coincident  with  the  borough 
boundaries. 

13950.  The  instances  which  you  gave 
in  Loudon  are  just  the  boroughs  where 
lift  is  always  said  that  although  the  com- 
munities have  been  grouped  together  into 
one  borough  for  administration  purposes, 
they  are  just  the  places  where  people 
would  regard  the  smaller  community  as 
the  unit ; people  say  .they  live  in 
.Streatham  and  they  say  they  live  in 
Norwood. That  is  true,  but  ithe  point 
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still  remains  that  as  units  of  local  govern- 
ment administration  they  would  be  com- 
pletely impossibly  small. 

13951.  Yes,  quite.  The  point  I was 
going  to  put  to  you  is  this:  supposing 
we  followed  out  your  recommendations 
of  creating  boroughs  and  we  found  some 
appropriate  figure,  which  might  lead  to 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
authorities  in  the  Greater  London  area 
from  its  present  figure  of  100  to  about  20 
or  30  or  40,  according  ho  whatever  figure 
we  adopted,  would  that  be  likely  to  have 
any  influence  on  your  people?  Would 
they  be  likely  .to  merge  together  ait  all? 

Mr.  Bull : I do  not  think  that  would 

happen  in  any  circumstances.  The 
Chambers  of  Commerce  are  autonomous. 
They  talk  together  in  what  we  call  a 
district  area,  but  apart  from  that  they 
have  no  communication  except  through 
the  National  Chamber  of  Trade  and  still 
remain  based  on  their  own  local  shopping 
centre.— Mr.  Matthissen:  My  Chairman 
has  mentioned  the  very  point.  We  group 
ourselves  in  districts  and  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  if  larger  local  government 
units  were  formed  there  would  be  a 
tendency  for  the  districts  to  conform  to 
that  new  pattern,  but  we  find  that  ad- 
ministratively it  is  not  very  useful  to  be 
such  small  units  and  we  have  to  get  to- 
gether because  of  the  particular  circum- 
stances in  the  Greater  London  aiea  ; and 
that  does  not  repeat  itself  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country  in  the  same  way. 

13952.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Gould  I ask  a 
very  simple  question?  Is  .there  one 
Chamber  in  Harrow,  Ilford  and 

Croydon? Mr.  Tray  ford : There  is 

one  Chamber  in  Croydon,  one  Chamber 
in  Ilford,  but  in  Greater  Harrow  there 
has  been  a splinter  group  breaking  away 
from  the  main  Chamber  for  the  small 
shopping  centre  of  Raynecs  Lane.  Other- 
wise there  is  one  Chamber  covering  the 
whole  municipal  boundary  of  Greater 
Harrow. 

13953.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Harrow  is  a 
comparatively  recent  creation.  Your 
people  have  really  followed  'the  new 
borough? That  is  so  in  Harrow,  yes. 

13954.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  I should 
like  to  ask  one  question,  if  I may,  .arising 
out  of  something  Mr.  Bull  said  in  his 
opening  statement.  I do'  not  quite  know 
how  to  phrase  it.  I think  Mr.  Bull  said, 
if  I understood  him,  that  the  majority 
view  of  the  National  Chamber,  which  on 


the  figures  you  gave  us  is  a pretty  large 
majority,  is  really  held  by  people  who 
think  from  the  outside  in,  in  relation  to 
local  government-^a  very  valuable  point, 
if  I may  say  so,  and  I am  particularly 
interested  to  consider  what  your  views 
are,  considered  as  a Chamber  of  Trade. 
Would  you  say  that  in  general  fewer  of 
your  members  and  people  comparable  to 
your  members  take  ,an  active  pant  in 
local  government  nowadays  than  they 
would  have  done,  say,  thirty  years  ago? 
You  do  give  us  a picture,  you  see,  of 
membership  which  in  very  large  measure 
does  not  consist  of  councillors  and 
members  of  local  government  bodies, 
and  whose  opinion  on  the  whole  is  deter- 
mined by  leaders  of  opinion  who'  are  not 
themselves  members  of  local  government 
bodies.  To  repeat  my  question,  would 
you  say  that  fewer  of  your  members  are 
probably  playing  an  active  part  in  local 
government  than  they  were  doing  thirty 

years  ago? Mr.  Bull:  I would  say 

more  than  .thirty  years  ago.  You  have 
seen  our  list  of  members  which  form  (he 
committee.  In  my  own  Chamber, 
Baliham  and  Tooting,  we  have  eight  of 
our  members  who  are  members  of  the 
Wandsworth  Borough  Council.  They  do 
nolt  actually  take  a part  in  the  Chamber 
because  their  time  is  fully  occupied,  but 
they  certainly  want  'bo  know  what  is  going 
on  in  the  National  Chamber  of  Trade. 

I would  say  throughout  the  National 
Chamber  of  Trade  movement  you  will 
find  people  who  are  very  active  in  other 
ways,  not  only  in  the  local  councils  but 
in  other  interests,  such  as  Rotary, 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  the  vast 
army  of  voluntary  workers  is  made  up 
very  much  of  Chamber  of  Commerce 
people. 

13955.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Bull,  you  think 
I am  thinking  in  wider  terms  of  public 
service  than  I a.m.  I have  .no  doubt  your 
members  play  an  enormous  part  in 
various  kinds  of  public  activity,  but  on 
the  narrower  part  of  it,  .their  becoming 
members  of  local  government,  do  they  do 
that  less  than  they  did  thirty  years  ago? 

Mr.  Matthissen:  It  must  depend — 

and  before  I say  anything  I must  em- 
phasise again  we  are  not  political  as  a 
movement— to1  some  extent  upon  the 
colour  of  the  politics  of  the  particular 
area,  because  the  tendency  I feel  is  for 
trade  people  to  be  to  the  right  rather 
than  to  the  left.  Therefore  if  their  area 
is  controlled  by  the  left  and  not  the  right 
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there  would  be  .more  likelihood  of  not 
much  activity  in  those  .areas  by  trade 
people.  But  where  you  have  a council 
to  the  right  in  control  then  there  would 
be  a (greater  representation  by  trade 
people  in  that  area.  I think,  though,  in 
general,  possibly  because  of  what  I have 
just  said,  there  is  a lesser  activity  of 
trade  people  im  local  government  than 
there  was,  say,  .beween  the  wars,  ,or  even 
before  the  first  world  war,  but  I cannot 
speak  with  any  knowledge  of  that. 
But  I would  say  that  there  is 
a lesser  degree  of  activity  de- 
finitely in  soime  aTeas  now  than 
possibly  twenty-five  years  ago. 
—Councillor  Lewis:  I think  there 

is  another  factor  which  comies  into  play 
here.  This  is  purely  a personal  view, 
but  I think  the  regretted  growth  of  the 
chain  shop,  the  multiple  shop  is  a factor. 
More  and  more  of  our  high  street  shops 
are  now  becoming  just  branches  of  a 
central  organisation  as  opposed  to 
owner-drivers,  and  your  branch  manager 
in  a chain  set-up  is  never  really  quite 
sure  if  he  is  going  to  be  at  that  branch 
for  the  next  twelve  months,  and  is  less 
likely  to  interest  himself  in  his  local 
community  than  the  owner-driver,  like  I 
myself  happen  to  be.  In  my  own  local 
authority,  which  has  a membership  of 
44,  .there  are  only  two  of  us.  I do  not 
suggest  that  that  is  necessarily  a pattern 
overall,  but  we  are  very  small  interests 
so  far  as  Twickenham  is  concerned.  Part 
of  the  reason  is  political  affiliation  to 
which  Mr.  Matthissen  has  drawn  atten- 
tion. Bearing  in  mind  that  most  local 
government  elections  now  are  on  a 
political  basis,  a shopkeeper  does  not 
always  like  to  nail  his  political  colours 
to  the  mast.  Much  depends  on  the  class 
of  trade  he  is  doing.  If  he  is  doing  the 
Harrods  class  of  trade  and  he  is  con- 
servative he  probably  does  not  mind,  but 
in  other  circumstances  it  is  probably  not 
judicious.  So  you  have  the  political 
factor  which  militates  in  this  day  and 
age  against  the  shopkeeper  playing  as 
big  a part  in  local  life  as  he  did  up  to 
1939. — Mr.  Trayford : Mr.  Chairman, 
on  this  point  I would  quite  definitely  say 
'that  it  is  the  view  of  the  National  Cham- 
ber that  our  members  are  not  playing  as 
great  a part  in  local  government  activity 
as  they  used  to  do  some  25  or  30  years 
ago,  and  there  is  quite  definitely  a good 
reason  why  that  should  be  so,  particu- 
larly in  ittie  Greater  London  area.  In  the 
old  days  'it  used  to  be  .the  pattern  for  the 


shopkeeper  to  live  over  his  shop,  but  the 
pattern  today  is  much  more  that  he 
works  at  his  shop  during  the  day  and 
goes  out  of  London  or  into  the  sub- 
urbs to  live.  In  the  pld  days  the  shop- 
keeper was  one  of  the  active  workers  in 
his  local  community,  but  now  he  has  his 
business  in  one  community,  his  residence 
in  another,  and  unfortunately  to  a large 
degree  we  find  that  they  do  not  now 
play  their  part  in  local  life  of  either 
community.  I think  that  would  be  a 
fair  comment,  Sir. 

Sir  Charles  Morris : Thank  you  very 
much. 

13956.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  1 think  that 
brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  questions 
we  wanted  to  ask  you,  unless  you  think 
there  is  anything  which  we  ought  to 
have  asked  you.  You  see,  on  quite  a 
fair  amount  of  what  you  say  about  the 
distribution  of  functions  we  have  already 
had  a good  deal  of  evidence,  and  you 
have  given  to  the  regional  authority  very 
much  the  kind  of  functions  which  are 
usually  assigned  to  them.  We  have  had 
a good  discussion  about  the  size  of  the 
boroughs,  which  is  what  I might  cull  the 
greatest  variant  between  witnesses  to  this 
type  of  solution,  so  I do  not  think  that 
we  want  to  ask  you  questions  about  the 
individual  services  which  you  assign  to 
thie  boroughs.  You  would  not  pose  as 
experts  on  housing,  or  maternity  and 
child  welfare,  would  you?  But  if  you 
think  we  have  missed  anything  please 

raise  it  now. Mr.  Matthissen : There 

is  one  subject  we  have  not  touched  on  at 
all,  and  because  of  my  activities  in  a 
totally  different  field  I would  like  to 
comment.  It  is  not  really  anything 
specifically  to  do  with  trade,  though  it  is 
mentioned  in  our  recommendations,  and 
that  is  the  question  of  the  manner  of 
election  to  the  two  bodies.  I feel  that 
most  of  us  would  strongly  advocate  that 
the  top  tier,  whatever  it  would  be,  should 
be  constituted  of  delegates  from  the 
second-tier  authorities,  that  you  should 
not  have  a direct  election  from  the 
populace  to  the  top  tier,  because  of  one 
or  two  factors.  Firstly,  as  the  top  tier 
will  be  performing  very  specialised  func- 
tions you  should  ensure  that  you  get  the 
best  person  for  the  job  and  you  cannot 
necessarily  do  that  if  you  have  an  elec- 
tion to  the  top  tier.  Therefore  one 
would  press  for  the  second-tier  authority 
sending  the  best  people  they  might  have 
amongst  their  members  to  the  top  tier 
to  run  that  part  of  local  government. 
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The  second  reason  for  suggesting  this 
is  the  appalling  apathy  shown  by  the 
electorate  in  county  council  elections.  I 
do  not  think  you  would  wish  me  to 
quote  figures,  because  (they  must  be  well 
known.  I feel  sure  that  my  comment 
will  be  appreciated.  Naturally  we  must 
still  have  local  elections  for  our  second- 
.tiier  authorities  and  no  one  would  wish 
to  suggest  anything  different,  but  I feel 
we  could  do  away  with  direct  election 
to  the  top  tier  with  great  advantage. 

13957.  I am  glad  you  have  specifically 
mentioned  that.  It  is  a proposal  which 
has  been  contained  in  some  of  the  other 
evidence  we  have  had  where  they  have 
asked  for  a regional  authority,  very 
largely  on  the  view  that  the  functions 
given  to  the  regional  authority,  while 
they  are  important,  are  not  on  the  whole 
of  what  one  might  call  electoral  excite- 
ment, and  therefore  you  would  not  get 
a very  large  vote  and  it  would  bring  it 
into  disrepute  as  a body  nobody  voted 

for. Therefore  the  alternative  is  to 

have  nominees  for  the  constituent 
authorities. 

13958.  Just  for  the  record,  you  said 
constituent  authorities.  You  did  not 
really  mean  that,  did  you?  You  meant 
that  the  people  who  were  elected,  once 

elected,  would  be  quite  free? Yes, 

someone  elected  from  the  second-tier 
authority,  and  then  they  would  go  up  to 
the  top  tier  to  exercise  their  independent 
views. — Councillor  Lewis : I think  that 
we  would  also  draw  back  into  local 
government  people  of  the  calibre  required 
who  have  been  lacking  of  recent  years. 
Power  in  the  main  has  rested  at  county 


level  ; and  at  local  level  to  a very  large 
extent,  though  not  entirely,  we  are  rub- 
ber stamps,  perhaps  more  so  with  the 
metropolitan  boroughs  _ than  in  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  area.  People 
of  the  right  calibre  are  rather  reluctant 
to  give  up  what  is  quite  a considerable 
amount  of  time  when  they  do  not  hold 
the  final  decision  in  their  own  hands. 
If  the  only  way  of  getting  to  the  source 
of  power  ds  through  the  local  authority, 
get  them  back  there  in  the  hope  of  pro- 
motion to  the  higher  body. 

13959.  The  main  purpose  of  your 
scheme,  as  I understand  -it,  ds  to  give  a 
much  wider  range  of  power  to  the 
'boroughs  than  they  have  at  the  present 
time — to  make  them  most-purpose 
authorities  rather  than  some-purpose,  if 
you  like — and  lit  is  in  that  way,  by  the 
fact  that  they  will  exercise  these  powers 
in  their  own  independent  judgment  that 
you  would  hope  to  get  more  and  better 

people  back  info  local  government. 

And  coupled  with  the  other  things  you 
would  have  a double  lur e.—Mr.  Bull: 
That  is  all,  thank  you. 

13960.  Then  it  only  remains  for  me 
to  thank  you  for  giving  us  your  written 
evidence  and  for  having  discussed  these 
problems  so  frankly  before  us.  We  do 
appreciate  the  fact  that  a body  like  yours 
almost  inevitably  if  they  are  honest  must 
take  divergent  views  on  some  things,  and 
we  ,are  glad  you  have,  not  sought  to 
conceal  them  but  have  given  us  a reason 

for  the  other  points  of  view. May  I 

thank  you  very  much,  Sir  John,  and 
wish  you  every  success  with  your 
deliberations? 


(The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Mr.  J.  W.  A.  Newhouse 
Mr.  B.  W.  Watkin 

on  behalf  of  the  Green  Belt  Council  for  Greater  London 
Called  and  Examined 


13961.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  What  we 
■usually  do  on  these  occasions  is  to  invite 
the  leader  of  the  deputation,  if  you  have 
made  up  your  minds  which  of  the  two 
of  you  is  the  leader,  to  make  an  opening 
statement  if  you  so  desire,  and  then  we 
shall  proceed  to  questions  and  answers. 
If  you  have  any  other  suggestions  to 
make  which  would  enable  you  to  .present 
your  case  more  conveniently  please  say 
so  because  we  are  very  anxious  to  hear 
your  case.  Do  you  wish  to  make  an 
opening  statement?  Mr.  Newhouse . 
No  Sir,  we  have  no  opening  statement 
to  make  really.  These  representations 
which  you  already  have  in  writing  took 
a good  deal  of  time  to  produce  as  you 
can  .imagine  with  the  number  of  bodies 
involved.  The  first  draft  was  produced 
by  the  parliamentary  sub-committee  of 
the  Council  and,  as  faT  as  f can  re- 
member, something  like  four  drafts  were 
circulated  before  Mr.  Watkin  and  I 
found  something  which  everyone  agreed 
to,  and  that  is  this,  so  we  really  cannot 
deviate  very  far  from  this. 

13962.  I think  it  would  be  very  helpful 
to  us  if  you  could  give  us  some  idea, 
as  a matter  of  factual  information,  about 
the  kind  of  difficulties  of  which  you  have 
been  conscious  in  preserving  the  green 
belt  under  the  existing  administration? 

The  difficulties  in  general,  Sir,  arise 

from  the  tremendous  .pressure  on  the 
green  belt  which  continues,  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  at  an  ever  increasing  rate. 

13963.  Pressure  from  whom? It 

goes  in  cycles,  of  course.  Some  years 
ago  it  was  local  housing  authorities  who 
were  faced  with  very  long  and  urgent 
waiting  lists.  It  seems  that  to  quite 
a considerable  extent  thoy  have  been 
satisfied  up  to  a point,  and  now  the 
attacks  seems  to  come  not  so  much  from 
•the  private  regular  builders — .this  is  our 
impression — who  know  perfectly  well 
what  the  policy  of  the  various  county 
councils  is  in  respect  of  the  green  belt, 
but  from  speculators.  Such  is  the 
pressure  that  the  prizes  arc  very  big  if 
anybody  is  lucky  enough  or  astute 
enough  to  get  hold  of  a bit  of  green 


belt  land.  That  seems  to  be  at  the 
moment  the  direction  from  which  the 
chief  threat  is  coming.  1 

13964.  Would  you  say  that  the  local 
authorities  to  whom  application  is  made 
are  generally  quite  strict  in  preserving 
the  green  tbe.lt?  Let  us  take  it  in  two 
stages.  As  we  know,  the  county  is  the 
planning  authority,  but  there  is  a good 
deal  of  delegation  to  district  councils 
in  administration.  Do  you  get  much 
evidence  of  differences  between  district 
council  and  county  council  in  their 

reactions  towards  the  green  belt? 

Mr.  Watkin  and  I split  our  duties 
between  north  and  south  of  the  river. 
North  of  the  river  I would  say  there 
is  very  little  evidence,  in  fact  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  real  basic  differences 
between  the  authorities  who  exercise 
delegated  powers  and  the  parent  county 
councils,  in  other  words  the  planning 
authorities,  very  little  evidence.  There 
are  a few  occasions  which  have  come 
to  our  notice  where  the  local  district  \ 
council,  exercising  its  delegated  powers, 
has  been  at  variance  with  the  county  , 
council,  but  those  cases  seem  to  be  the 
exception,  they  are  very  exceptional. 

13965.  When  you  say.  they  arc  at 
variance  you  mean  It  is  the  county 
council  who  want  to  .preserve  and  the  i 
district  council  who  want  to  vary,  or  is 

it  the  other  way  about? The  first  way 

about.  If  I may  add  this,  Sir,  when  the 
local  district  councils  do  question,  say, 
the  .green  belt  .policy  of  the  parent  county 
council  as  the  .planning  authority,  it  is  i, 
usually  because  there  are  very  .individual 
and  special  circumstances  involved.  They 
do  not  question  it  on  the  ground  of 
general  .principle — that  as,  'in  our 
experience. 

13966.  Have  you  had  very  many  cases 
where  the  district  council  as  a housing 
authority  have  wished  itself  to  build  on 

land  in  the  green  belt? Yes,  oil  one 

or  two  occasions.  They  have  not 
succeeded.  They  have  given  way  in  the 
face  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
county  council  and  in  face  of  public 
opinion  on  several  occasions. 
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13967.  I am  putting  these  questions  to 
try  and  find  out  from  you  what  to  date 
have  been  the  difficulties,  and  the  general 
effect  of  your  answers  seems  to  be  not 
very  great  up  to  date  because  the  plan- 
ning authorities  have  stood  by  the  green 
belt.  Is  that  what  leads  you  broadly  to 
the  conclusion  that  on  the  whole  the 
responsibilities  should  remain  where  they 

are  at  the  present  time? Mr.  Wat  kin : 

If  I may  confirm  it  for  the  southern  area, 

I can  speak  with  a greater  knowledge 
of  Surrey  and  some  knowledge  of  Kent 
as  well.  There  is  one  big  loophole,  un- 
fortunately ; in  five  areas  :in  Surrey  and 
three  areas  in  Kent,  none  north  of  the 
Thames,  there  is  no  development  plan, 
and  there  is  no  real  indication  of  where 
the  green  belt  is.  I rather  fear  if  those 
areas  had  been  closely  defined  there 
might  have  been  a little  more  dispute 
between  local  district  councils  and 
county  councils  as  to  where  they  put  their 
houses.  At  the  moment  the  local  district 
oouneil  can  put  up  a new  housing  scheme 
and  say  in  effect  there  is  not  a defined 
green  belt  in  that  particular  area,  and 
therefore  they  can  reach  some  agreement 
without  any  public  dispute,  at  least  with 
the  county  council.  Generally  speaking 
I am  in  entire  agreement  with  what  Mr. 
Newhouse  has  said,  that  there  have  been 
very  few  disputes  latterly  on  private 
applications  between  district  councils 
and  county  councils. 

13968.  Are  there  development  plans  in 
all  the  other  districts? Yes. 

13969.  Why  are  there  no  development 

plans  in  those  particular  districts? It 

is  not  quite  that  there  are  mo  develop- 
ment plans  ; I should  have  said  there  are 
no  detailed  development  plans.  Quite 
honestly  in  Surrey  I know  at  least,  and 
apparently  in  Kent  as  well,  the  county 
council  itself  has  not  had  the  staff  to 
prepare  the  detailed  map  in  time.  It 
should  have  done,  I think,  but  it  has 
not  managed  to  do  so,  and  so  there  are 
five  areas  in  Surrey  and  three  in  Kent 
where  you  have  a round  thing  like  a hot 
cross  bun  with  a square  on  it,  and  it 
usually  says  “ Town  map  area  ” or  some- 
thing _ similar  for  those  five  towns. 
Dorking,  where  I come  from,  is  one  of 
them  and  you  cannot  tell  for  certain 
where  the  green  belt  is.  You  say  the 
whole  town  is  within  the  green  belt,  but 
what  is  green  belt  land  you  cannot  be 
sure. 


13970.  That  particular  defect  will  .be 
cured  as  the  county  councils  prepare  the 
detailed  development  plans  for  the 
districts? Yes. 

13971.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I would  like  to 
take  up  Mr.  Newhouse’s  point,  that  the 
housing  lists,  I think  your  expression  was, 
were  largely  satsified  and  that  the  pres- 
sure from  local  authorities  to  find  land 
for  housing  in  these  perimeter  areas 
which  affect  the  green  belt  was  not  as 

great  as  it  had  been. Mr.  Newhouse : 

Yes. 

13972.  We  have  had  a lot  of  evidence 
very  much  to  the  contrary,  that  the  avail- 
able land  shortage  is  as  great  as  ever 
and  that  there  is  a good  deal  of  pressure 
locally  and  from  within  where  you  have 
high  densities  in  the  centre  of  London 
for  development,  which  does  in  fact  con- 
stitute a threat  to  the  green  belt  policy. 
Yes,  that  may  well  be,  but  my  im- 
pression is  that  by  and  large  the  local 
authorities  are  more  disciplined  than  they 
were.  They  respect  the  green  belt  more 
and  their  elected  members  are  very 
conscious  of  the  popularity  in  the  minds 
of  the  public  of  the  green  belt,  which  was 
not  the  case  say  10  years  ago,  or  not 
nearly  so  muoh  the  case  then  as  it  is 
now.  Very  few  people  had  heard  of 
the  concept  of  the  green  belt  and  even 
fewer  people  understood  what  it  meant. 
A good  deal  of  propaganda  has  been 
done  by  various  organisations  and 
bodies,  the  authorities  themselves  and 
our  sort  of  organisation,  which  has  made 
the  public  generally  conscious  of  the 
green  belt,  and  'that  has  been  reflected 
in  the  attitude  of  elected  members  on 
loical  authorities.  Now  more  than  previ- 
ously it  is  my  impression  that  when  there 
is  any  proposal  to  build  on  the  green 
belt  it  does  meet  with  the  resistance  of 
the  elected  members. 

13973.  I am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,, 
but  it  is  not  the  reason  you  gave,  which 
was  that  the  pressure  on  their  housing 

list  had  been  reduced. 1 cannot  speak 

for  all  the  authorities.  We  have  made 
out  a list  of  57  actually  in  your  area,  Sir, 
and  I think  they  all  are  housing  autho- 
rities. I could  not  attempt  to  speak  for 
any  of  them,  but  it  is  just  the  general 
impression  that  the  local  authorities 
themselves  are  not  making  so  many 
demands  as  they  did,  say,  8 or  9 years 
ago  for  what  was  intended  to  be  reserved 
as  green  belt  land. 
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13974.  Could  it  be  that  they  made 
demands  8 or  9 years  ago  which  went  to 
the  Ministry  on  appeal,  they  were  turned 
down  on  appeal  and  after  a time  they 
have  realised  that  applications  of  that 
sort  do  not  get  through? 1 think  so. 

13975.  It  is  not  the  reason  that  there 
is  not  a shortage  of  land  for  housing. 
It  is  common  knowledge  I think,  taking 
the  Greater  London  area  as  a whole, 
that  with  a few  exceptions  land  for 
housing,  on  the  need  for  which  there  is 
plenty  of  evidence,  will  have,  to  be 
sought  outside  rather  than  inside  the 
green  belt— new  towns,  expanded  towns 

and  in  other  ways? 1 agree  there,  but 

I thought  the  point  was  that  you  were 
saying  that  I have  put  forward  the  view 
that  the  housing  shortage  was  not  quite 
so  acute  as  it  was. 

13976.  You  said  that.— Yes,  I still 
say  so  .—Mr.  Watkin:  I must  have  mis- 
heard the  Chairman ; I thought  the 
Chairman  was  asking  what  was  the  reason 
for  .the  disputes. 

13977.  It  was  Mr.  Newhouse’s  state- 
ment that  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
.housing  shortage  was  less  acute  and  this 
gave  greater  security  to  the  green  belt. 
I am  only  really  asking  you  whether  you 
have  any  evidence  of  that,  because  all 
our  evidence  would  seem  to  be  the  other 
way  round,  that  the  need  for  more  houses 
is  greater  today— this  is  what  we  have 
been  told  by  a great  many  witnesses— 
than  it  has  been,  so  much  so  that  we 
have  got  used  to  the  word  “ overspill 
and  looking  outside  for  the  solution  of 

that  need. Mr.  N ewhouse : Is  th.is  the 

demand  for  local  authority  houses  which 
you  aire  referring  to,  Sir? 

Mr.  Cadbury.  I would  not  like  to  say 
all  types  of  housing,  but  local  authorities 
may  be  shortening  their  lists  for  more 
reasons  than  that  the  demand  is  not 
there;  it  may  be  a shortage  of  land ; 
in  many  areas  it  is  the  shortage  of  land. 

13978.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  I wonder 
whether  several  factors  enter  into  this, 
quite  apart  from  what  may  be  the  total 
demand  for  houses.  Several  things  have 
happened  in  the  last  few  years.  There 
has  been  a change  of  general  policy  on 
the  question  of  developing  round  the 
periphery  of  London.  The  London 
County  Council  have  ceased  to  provide 
out-county  estates.  Local  authorities  on 
the  whole  seem  to  have  been  discouraged 
from  building  in  the  districts  of  their 


neighbours.  The  only  people  now  who 
might  really  exert  pressure  on  the  green 
belt  would  be  the  authorities  in  whose 
areas  the  green  belt  lies.  It  may  be 
that,  as  time  has  .passed  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  .green  belt,  quite  a lot  of 
those  authorities  have  themselves  become 
devoted  to  it.  I wonder  whether  it  is 
those  factors  rather  than  the  simple 
assessment  of  whether  the  housing 
demand  is  as  great,  or  less,  or  greater 
than  it  was  10  years  ago  which  ate  going 
to  make  the  difference  from  your  point 

of  view?. Yes,  I agree  it  counts  a 

lot.  Over  the  last  8 years  since  the  first 
draft  development  plans  ware  produced, 
as  a result  of  all  the  appeals  which  were 
made  a kind  of  case  law  has  been  built 
up  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  in  the  decisions  they  have 
given,  and  the  .responsible  local  authori- 
ties certainly  do  observe  this  case  law 
to  a very  large  extent.  That  is  what  1 
meant  by  saying  that  they  had  a greatei 
sense  of  discipline  and  devotion  to  the 
green  belt  than  they  had  before. 

13979.  Mr.  Cadbury : That  brings  me 
on  to  the  next  question  I wanted  to  ask 
you.  We  have  had  a good  deal  of  evid- 
ence that  the  county  councils  consider 
that  they  are  the  best  authority  for 
policing  the  green  belt.  The  district 
councils  equally  would  make  a similar 
claim.  In  your  written  evidence  you 
envisage  a county  borough  pattern,  from 
which  when  1 first  read  it  I imagined  that 
you  were  assuming  that  the  local  council 
was  the  best  unit.  Then  you  go  oil  to 
.say  that  such  planning  control  over  land 
should  'be  vested  in  the  county  council, 
so  they  cannot  be  county  boroughs.  It 
is  in  your  very  last  paragraph. Yes. 

13980.  I want  to  know  which  sort  of 
authority  you  want  to  .police  this  g'een 

.bolt, We  certainly  d,o  not  wish  to 

convey  the  impression  to  you,  Sir,  that 
we  thought  that  county  boroughs,  or 
certainly  any  authority  which  had  housing 
responsibilities  at  the  same  time  as  plan- 
ning responsibilities  was  the  brat  authority 
for  policing  the  green  belt.  1 am  sur- 
prised it  could  be  read  in  this  way. 

13981.  You  say  in  the  event  of  the 
creation  of  any  new  county  borough 
somebody  else  has  to  do  its  planning, 
which  is  a negation  of  the  word  county 

borough. We  were  and  still  are  aware 

of  claims  by  several  boroughs  for  county 
borough  status. 
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13982.  You  are  firmly  on  the  side  of 
the  view  that  the  county  or  the  upper 
tier  authority  should  be  the  authority  to 

police  'the  green  belt? 'Definitely. 

13983.  Even  if  you  create  county 

boroughs? -Definitely. 

13984.  The  real  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion is  that  the  large  county  authority 
is  the  one  you  would  hope  would  have 

this  final  say? Most  definitely. 

13985.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  Is  this  a 
purely  generalised  statement,  or  have 
you  some  particular  case  in  mind  which 

aroused  anxiety  on  your  part? 

Watford  has  been  very  prominent  of 
course.  We  think  that  one  of  the  best 
reasons  which  comes  to  our  mind  for 
seeing  that  the  planning  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  planning  authority  is  that 
the  planning  authorities  are  the  best 
people  to  interpret  their  own  plan. 

13986.  In  that  case  you  would  say  you 
think  it  so  important  that  the  control  of 
this  land  should  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  county  council  that  any  provision  for 
making  Watford  a county  borough 
should  provide  for  making  it  a county 

borough  minus  something? Provision 

should  he  made — we  are  not  making  a 
dead  set  at  Watford— by  extension  of  the 
principle  that  we  think  no  authority 
which  has  housing  responsibilities  should 
at  the  same  time  be  its  own  planning 
authority. 

13987.  Although  that  is  the  case  with 
all  the  existing  county  boroughs  in  the 

rest  of  England,  including  Croydon? 

One  would  see  an  awful  danger. 

13988.  Miss  Johnston-.  Are  you  in- 
cluding the  London  County  Council? 

1 am  speaking  of  the  metropolitan 

green  belt ; in  fact  no  metropolitan  green 
belt  area  is  in  the  London  County 
Council. 

13989.  I mean  your  statement  that  no 
authority  with  housing  powers  should 
also  be  the  planning  authority?— — Oyer 
the  green  belt  only ; I am  talking  with 
specific  reference  to  the  green  belt. 

13990.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Is  what  you 
mean  something  narrower  than  that? 
You  do  not  want  to  say,  do  you,  that 
no  county  borough  should  be  the  normal 
planning  authority.  What  you  want  to 
say  is  where  there  :is  a green  'belt  at  stake 
you  should  not  put  any  of  it  into  the 
county  borough  because  of  the  assumed 
greater  pressure  for  housing  than  there 


would  be  if  it  were  situated  in  a rural 
district  or  county?  You  do  not  want 
every  county  borough  to  be  deprived  of 
those  powers  for  dealing  with  develop- 
ment proposals  within  its  borough? 

That  is  right  outside  our  scope.  We 
are  only  .talking  with  exclusive  reference 
to  the  metropolitan  green  belt. 

13991.  There  is  only  one  part  of  plan- 
ning which  is  really  of  interest  to  you, 
and  that  is  the  green  belt? Yes. 

13992.  Mr.  Cadbury : You  feel  fairly 
and  squarely  that  should  remain  with  the 

county  authority? Definitely.  Mr. 

Watkin : We  were  trying  to  make  it  abso- 
lutely clear  we  did  not  mind  if  new 
county  boroughs  were  made  provided 
they  had  no  green  belt  land  in  their  area 
and  therefore  they  were  not  tempted  to 
solve  their  housing  problems  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  green  belt ; that  is  all.  That 
is  the  only  point  we  -had  in  adding  the 
additional  paragraph  in  our  written  evi- 
dence. We  also  appreciate,  coming  south 
of  the  Thames,  that  Croydon  is  an  excep- 
tion, a large  county  borough  with  a large 
area  of  green  belt  land  in  it.  Its  record 
has  been  very  good,  but  in  a hundred 
years  time  we  might  be  very  concerned 
about  its  over-temptation  in  that  field. 

13993.  It  would  involve  a complete 
change  of  national  legislation  to  take 
away  from  the  county  boroughs  those 

powers. Yes,  we  quite  accept  that. 

Sir. 

13994.  You  .have  in  fact  got  the  words 
“ Green  Belt  ” in  your  constitution.  When 
Professor  Abercrombie  originally  deline- 
ated the  area  of  the  green  belt — and  I 
think  most  of  the  development  plans 
have  followed  the  lines  which  he  took— 
it  was  a band  round  developed  London 
dividing  it  from  the  rural  country.  Has 
your  organisation  considered  the  very 
extraordinary  developments  of  the  last  10 
to  15  years  iin  which  the  belt  has  become 
literally  a belt  between  .two  developed 
areas,  and  have  you  any  policy  with 
regard  to  that,  or  do  you  stop  at  the 

edge  of  Abercrombie’s  green  belt? 

Mr.  Newhouse'.  Of  course  the  answer  to 
the  first  part  of  your  question  is  yes,  we 
have  considered  the  green  belt  in  its 
relation  to  London  on  the  one  side  and 
the  ring  of  new  towns  and  housing 
estates  and  so  on  on  the  outside  ; I take 
it  that  is  what  you  are  referring  to.  The 
way  we  see  it  is  that  the  green  belt  has 
become  even  more  precious  than  it  was, 
and  we  have  been  at  pains  on  a number 
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of  occasions  to  prevent  the  attempt 
which  was  often  made  in  the  past  to  say 

“Oh  yes,  we  must  have  the  green 

belt  we  will  have  the  green  belt  seven 
miles  wide,  but  we  will  just  move  it  a 
little  further  out  and  start  from  there 
and  say  the  next  seven  miles  of  open 
countryside  is  now  going  to  'be  the  green 
belt.”  That  used  to  happen.  Now  a 
limit  has  been  put  on  that  by  the  exist- 
ence of  the  new  towns  20  to  25  miles  out 
and  other  development  that  has  taken 
place  outside  the  original  area  recom- 
mended by  Abercrombie  as  the  green 
belt.  There  was  an  extension  to  your 
question,  whether  we  have  considered 
making  any  suggestions  for  increasing 
the  green  belt  still  further.  This  has  been 
discussed  from  time  to  time  but  I think 
I am  right  in  saying  that  we  have  not 
come  to  any  firm  conclusion  about  it 
because  we  were  most  concerned  to  see 
that  the  green  belt  nearest  to  the  inside 
limit  was  preserved  as  being  the  most  im- 
portant pant  of  the  metropolitan  green 
belt. 


13995.  Sir  Charles  Morns'.  Is  it  defi- 
nitely your  policy  that  development  out- 
side the  green  belt  should  be  of  the  new 

town  type  and  not  dormitory  type? 

As  a body  we  have  never  really  con- 
sidered that. 


13996.  You  have  not  got  any  view  that 
you  do  not  want  another  ring  of  dormi- 
tory accommodation  outside  the  green 
belt— you  have  no  view  about  that  at  all? 
Mr.  Walkin'.  We  have  strong  per- 
sonal views  and  I am  sure  we  are  united 
on  those,  but  we  have  never  discussed 
it  formally.  We  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  the  answer  is  as  you  say. 


13997.  You  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  development  outside  the  green  'belt 
should  be  new  town  and  not  dormitory? 

1 am  sure  that  would  be  our  view 

if  it  was  discussed. 


13998.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  -On  'the 
whole  any  type  of  development  is  a 

thing  you  .rather  -dislike? Mr. 

Newhouse:  We  have  never  seen  fit— it 
may  be  a mistake— to  view  our  policy 
for  preserving  the  present  green  belt  in 
relation  to  outside  development ; we 
have  not,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  con- 
sidered it. 

13999.  Sir  Charles  Morris'.  Strictly 
speaking  I should  have  thought  that  the 
notion  of  the  belt  carried  with  ;it  the 
notion  of  an  inside  and  an  outside, 


otherwise  it  is  simply  the  notion  of  the 

limitation  of  built-up  London? 1 

think  all  our  members  all  round  London 
are  very  much  aware  of  the  develop- 
ments that  have  actually  taken  place 
and  the  developments  that  threaten  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  green  belt— I am 
sure  of  that.  Whenever  we  have  had 
discussion  on  the  part  that  lies  in  the 
middle  it  has  been  with  as  much  aware- 
ness of  London  on  the  inside  as  of  the 
new  towns  and  new  development  on  the 
outside. 


14000.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  You  only  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  London  has  already 
spread  too  far  and  the  conception  of 
having  a ban  on  the  extension  of  London 
by  continuous  building  is  most  im- 
portant, you  must  have  a green  belt. 
You  have  to  accept,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
that  London  being  an  expanding  com- 
munity, there  will  be  further  building 
somewhere,  but  it  -must  not  be  in  the 
green  belt,  and  therefore  it  must  in  fact 
be  on  the  outside  oif  the  green  belt, 
which  is  not  really  in  a sense  of  any 
interest  to  you.  What  you  are  concerned 
with  is  to  preserve  this  green  belt.  It 
may  be  in  that  in  30  years’  time  when 
your  successors  come  to  our  successors 
on  a further  .Royal  Commission  you 
will  -be  asking  for  a further  green  belt 

round  about  Aylesbury  or  Bletchley. 

Mr.  Watkin : South  of  London  our 
members  in  Surrey  and  Kent  have  both 
pressed  for  extensions  of  the  green  pelt 
to  make  it  a depth  of  at  least  10  miles, 
and  in  both  Surrey  and  Kent  the 
county  councils  have  resolved  to  do  so 
at  a later  stage  when  they  make  amend- 
ments to  their  development  plan.  They 
have  resolved  to  do  exactly  that,  to 
extend  the  belt  outwards. 


14001.  Miss  Johnston : X should  have 
thought  from  the  .point  of  view  of  the 
amenities  of  your  green  belt  you  would 
prefer  not  to  have  too  many  daily 
breaders  ” travelling  through  lit,  that  you 
would  rather  have  them  living  within 

reasonable  distance  of  their  work? 

There  is  a personal  point  of  view  on 
that.  We  have  not  actually  discussed  it. 
— Mr.  Newhouse : Xf  you  are  thinking 
of  travelling  by  road,  if  the  roads  are 
well  landscaped  there  is  no  objection  to 
a road  .in  itself  going  through  the  green 
belt ; X would  say  T think  _ that  is 
accurately  reflecting  the  majority  view. 
There  would  'be  some  of  our  members 
who  would  .possibly  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Watkin  and  myself ; they  may  be  very 
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much  alive  to  some  threat  an  their 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  a new  road, 
but  I would  say  generally,  as  a matter 
of  principle,  there  is  no  objection  to  new 
roads  providing  they  are  well  lands- 
scaped. 

14002.  Mr.  Cadbury : We  are  very 
conscious  ras  a Royal  Commission  that 
when  the  London  County  Council  was 
created  as  a unit  of  local  government 
in  1888  it  represented  the  -built-up  area 
of  London.  In  the  intervening  years 
London  has  spread  to"  the  edge  of  the 
green  belt,  and  we  are  asked  to  review 
the  built-up  area  of  'London  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  structure  of  local 
government  jn  that  area  up  to  and  partly 
■in  'the  green  belt,  because  our  area  is 
partly  in  and  partly  out.  We  are  very 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  that  is  not  a 
static  situation  and  that  population 
increases  took  place  outside  the  London 
County  Council  area  in  the  intervening 
years,  so  that  now  if  you  add  the  metro- 
politan areas  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Essex  and 
the  whole  of  the  county  of  Middlesex 
together  it  is  very  much  greater  than 
the  population  within  the  London 
County  Council  area.  We  have  had 
some  evidence  to  suggest  that  what  the 
Chairman  described  I think  as  the 
magnetism  of  Greater  London  is  now 
spreading  very  much  wider  than  our 
area,  and  that  for  certain  planning  pur- 
poses the  words  “ 'green  belt  ” a.re  some- 
thing of  an  anachronism.  I do  not 
know  whether  your  Association  has 
ever  considered  the  expression  which 
some  of  us  use  in  the  Midlands — “ green 
setting  ’’—because  of  this  very  danger. 
If  you  speak  of  a belt  you  ultimately 
have  the  pattern  of  the  city  of  Adelaide 
which  was  designed  very  beautifully 
with  half  a mile  of  green  park  round 
it,  and  now  some  of  the  worst  slums  in 
Australia  are  outside  the  green  half 
mile.  This  is  a thing  which  does  not 
affect  us  directly,  but  it  does  affect  the 
pattern  of  planning  and  this  particular 
amenity  in  which  your  Association  is  so 

interested. No,  Sir,  we  do  not  see  it 

like  that  at  all.  What  we  say  is  that 
here  is  ithe  belt,  described  by  Mr. 
Duncan  _ Sandys  when  he  was  Minister 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government,  as  a 
belt  from  five  to  seven  miles  wide  round 
London.  We  say  hang  on  to  this  green 
belt  like  grim  death  because  if  we  do 
not  dt  could  disappear  within  a matter 
of  a few  years.  If  the  pressure  con- 
tinues to  build  up  then  all  right,  there 


will  have  to  be  development  the  other 
side,  and  we  may  come  to  the  point  as 
the  Chairman  said  in  maybe  30  or  50 
years’  time  that  our  successors  will  be 
suggesting  a further  concentric  ring  of 
green  'belt  running  round  London  with 
a 50  mile  radius,  but  in  the  meantime 
we  say  that  unless  this  actual  belt,  which 
can  'be  very  accurately  defined  on  the 
development  plans,  is  preserved,  then  the 
whole  thing  will  go. 

14003.  I do  not  think  there  is  any 
dispute  about  preserving  the  present  green 
belt.  What  I want  to  know  is  whether 
you  have  considered  the  fact  that  if 
all  the  emphasis  is  on  preserving  that 
belt  and  you  get  a continuous  belt  of 
development,  as  Miss  Johnston  was  say- 
ing, the  time  factor  in  travel  is  being 
reduced  all  the  time,  and  it  will  become 
a suburban  area  like  Middlesex  outside 
the  'belt.  Is  that  a matter  which  you 
as  an  Association  have  considered?  I 

gather  you  have  not. The  green  belt 

has  been  extended,  or  provisions  have 
been  made  for  extending  -the  green  belt 
from  the  original  outside  limit  of  five 
to  seven  miles  by  Hertfordshire,  Essex, 
Kent  recently  and  Surrey.  We  have 
noted  that  with  satisfaction,  we  welcome 
that,  but  we  have  not  gone  further  by 
projecting  our  'minds  or  our  attention 
to  what  takes  place  on  the  other  side  of 
that  extended  green  belt.  We  felt  it 
was  getting  geographically  off  our  beat 
and  outside  our  terms  of  reference. 

14004.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Would  you 
say  it  is  really  up  to  the  planning  authori- 
ties on  the  far  side  of  Jhe  green  belt  to 
see — now  that  they  have  planning  powers 
and  now  that  the  importance  of  this 
kind  of  setting  is  recognised — it  is  up  to 
them  under  the  Planning  Act  to  see  that 
the  same  conditions  are  not  created  as 
were  allowed  to  be  created  in  London  and 
Middlesex,  and  that  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  what  you  need  is  called 
a green  belt  as  such,  but  that  if  they  do 
their  job  properly  these  areas  of  con- 
tinuous development  would  not  be 
allowed  to  be  created  in  one  of  the  coun- 
ties on  ’the  far  side  of  the  green  belt? 
— —Certainly,  and  of  course  a fairly  new 
concept  of  planning  has  entered  into 
their  calculations;  that  is  the  one  of  a 
local  green  belt.  Each  authority,  as  far 
as  I am  aware,  is  drawing  up  plans,  in 
fact  I believe  they  have  been  enjoined 
to  draw  up  plans  by  the  Minister,  to 
provide  local  green  belts  around  existing 
settlements  and  existing  towns.  That 
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would  help  of  course  to  prevent  the 
same  sort  of  thing  happening  as  has 
happened  round  London. 

14005.  Sir  Charles  Morris'.  If  some- 
body tried  to  produce  a new  town  very 
close  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  green  belt, 
a town  of  50,000  or  60,000  or  so,  would 

your  Council  take  any  interest? Yes. 

The  conclusion  we  have  come  to  is  that 
the  present  so-called  new  towns  which 
are  already  14  years  old  are  too  near 
London,  particularly  Hatfield,  and  there 
is  a temptation  for  the  towns  to  spread 
inwards  as  well  as  outwards.  They  are 
too  near  London  in  our  view  to  make 
the  metropolitan  green  belt  really  safe. 

14006.  Your  Council  might  interfere 
and  try  to  take  a line? Certainly. 

14007.  Mr.  Cadbury:  1 vary  frequently 
travel  out  from  Euston  past  Hcmel 
Hempstead  and  it  is  extraordinary  how 
soon  you  get  to  Kernel  Hempstead  after 
you  have  left  Watford. Yes,  cer- 

tainly. It  may  have  been  overlooked, 
that  point,  that  they  could  spread  inwards 
as  well  as  outwards.  I think  at  one  time 
it  was  the  impression  that  they  wore 
going  to  be  out  in  the  countryside,  the 
natural  tendency  was  to  go  outwards, 
away  from  London. 

14008.  Sir  Jnlm  Wriglcy : Your  main 
point  is  that  you  think  some  of  the  new 
towns  at  any  rate  are  too  near  London 
and  you  do  dislike  that? Yes. 

14009.  But  you  could  not  do  anything 
about  it,  of  course.  May  I turn  to  one 
other  point?  We  have  had,  as  you 
would  expect,  a great  number  of  pro- 
posals for  the  reconstruction  of  local 
government  in  the  Greater  London  area. 
Most  of  them  -seem  to  contemplate  some 
form  of  two-tier  organisation.  At  that 
point  they  diverge.  Some  of  them  say, 
preserve  the  existing  counties  and  have 
boroughs  within  the  counties.  Some  of 
them  say,  have  a Greater  London  regional 
council  for  a limited  number  of  purposes 
a.nd  then  divide  up  the  rest  into  a num- 
ber of  boroughs  larger  than  most  of 
the  existing  boroughs,  and  divide  the 
functions  between  them,  giving  most  local 
services  to  the  boroughs.  I read  your 
evidence  as  saying  that  you  are  pretty 
satisfied  from  your  own  point  of  view 
with  the  existence  of  the  county  councils, 
and  you  do  not  make  any  suggestion, 
as  ihas  frequently  been  made  in  regard  to 
the  planning  of  the  Greater  London 
region,  for  a regional  planning  authority. 


ts  that  because  you  have  got  something 
marked  on  a map  which  you  want  to 
keep,  and  that  the  six  county  councils 
who  arc  policing  it  now  are  doing  it  to 

your  satisfaction? We  ware  very 

worried  at  one  time  by  the  problems 
which  you  have  mentioned,  hut  we 
welcomed  the  setting  up  of  what  is  called 
the  home  counties  technical  sub-com- 
mittee which  we  think  has  done  a very 
good  job  and  continues  to  do  so,  That 
is  a body— you  are  probably  aware  of 
its  functions— which  does  serve  lo  co- 
ordinate the  policy  and  practice  oF  each 
of  the  green  belt  counties.  We  think 
that  that  bit  of  machinery,  which  acts 
in  consultation  with  the  Minister,  is  quite 
adequate  to  see  that  the  development 
plans  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  green 
belt  are  observed. 

14010.  This  is  where  you  paw  com- 
pany with  most  of  the  organisations  who 
have  been  concerned  especially  with 
planning — 1 am  thinking  of  outside 
bodies  now.  The  conception  of  a Greater 
London  regional  authority  .seems  lo  have 
found  special  favour  with  those  people 
concerned  with  planning.  Your  differ- 
ence with  ithem  lies  in  the  fact  that  you 
have  something  on  a map  and  so-  long  as 
it  .is  not  altered  you  arc  all  right,  is  it? 

— .Not  quite.  .Sir.  We  are  talking  lo  you 
as  laymen  and  as  amateurs,  and  we  can 
sec  a certain  danger  in  the  super- 
imposition  of  ycl  another  authority  on 
top  of  the  existing  ones.  It  is  a process 
that  used  to  be  called  empire-building 
in  the  Army,  which  leads  to  mo-re 
bureaucracy,  greater  -delays  and,  in  the 
end  .inevitably  we  feel,  -to  the  exclusion 
of  the  day  -to  day  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  situation  which  the  county  councils 
themselves  are  able  .to  maintain. 

14011.  Just  let  mo  make  it  clear.  The 
ordinary  conception  put  forward  to  us 
is  really  what  amounts  to-  the  replace- 
ment of  the  county  bodies  by  a greater 
regional  council.  There  would  Still  only 
be  two  tiers,  .the  region  and  the  boroughs, 
instead  of  the  co-unity  and  the  boroughs. 
You  feel  -that  under  the  existing  situa- 
tion the  narrower  limit  of  the  county 
wiitih  perhaps  more  local  contact . than 

a region  is  better? Mr.  Walkin:  1 

it'h-i rule  T .must  put  in-  here  that  you  arc 
gaining  -near  the  only  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  Council.  We  were 
unanimous  in  our  agreement  on  this 
document,  Sir,  but  there  were  obviously 
some  people  who  would  have  favoured 
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a regional  planning  authority . _ It  struck 
us  almost  tat  once  that  'this  is  la  small 
country  and  itihe  Minister  is  himselllf  the 
regional  planning  aulthonilty  in  'two 
senses,  in  an  advisory  one,  and  he  may 
be  an  executive  one  as  well.  Thiait 
seemed  to'  demolish  itihe  necessity  for  iit. 
On  the  ideal  nature  of  the  co-unity  council 
as  planning  authority,  I do  noit  absolutely 
agree  with  my  colli  ©ague  'ther  e.  I do  noit 
itihink  they  are  ia'll  ideal,  -but  we  do  fed 
they  are  the  best  we  .have  got,  they  are 
the  best  we  shall  probably  get  and  we  are 
quite  happy  with  the  Status  quo. 

14012.  Let  me  imake  iit  quite  claaT  thalt 
we  are  happy  to-  hear  divergent  views 
expressed  sometimes.  We  are  almost  a 
little  suspicious  if  -they  are  noit!  We 
have  -had  a lot  of  people  who  have  quite 
frankly  expressed  different  views,  and  it 
does  not  in  any  way  weaken  either  of 

the  oases. Mr.  New  house:  I did 

mention  that  this  document  wenit  to  .four 
drafts  before  it  was  finally  produced ! 

14013.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  have  been 

in  when  you  were  drafting  iit! Mr. 

Watkin:  I only  mention  it  because  we 
have  a number  of  people  who-  would 
have  puit  i't  fin  other  forms,  perhaps,  or 
•would  have  been  -the  people  most 
interested  in  making  statements  to-  you 
advocating  a regional  planning  authority. 
Mr.  Newhouse  and  I were  united,  and 
we  were  able  to  convince  them  that  there 
was  a regional  .planning  authority  already 
in  the  Minister.  There  Its  a regional 
advisory  committee  in  this  joint  working 
parity  and  this  -would,  if  iit  were  given 
some  encouragement,  work  very  well 
without  any  further  bureaucratic  trouble. 
We  were  very  worried  actually  at  the 
thought  of  any  further  regional  planning 
authority  being  pult  on  itop  of  -that. 

14014.  I wanted  to-  put  the  point  to 
you  because  we  have  had  iit  put  to  us  so 
often,  particularly  by  people  concerned 

With  planning. Mr.  New  ho  use:  It 

may  not  be  quite  so  ,tiidy  as  a regional 
authority,  but  a,n  ad  hoc  -body  like  this 
ihome  counities  technical  subcommittee 
can  often  do-  the  job  juslt  as  well. 

14015.  Mr.  Cadbury:  That  covers  the 
area  inside  and  outside  the  green  belt, 
does  it? Yes. 

14016.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  You  have 
just  referred  to-  something  in-  the  nature 
of  a working  parity. — — Mr.  Watkin  : Did 
I use  the  wior-ds  “ working  party  ”? 


14018.  .Subcommittee  of  what? Of 

the  home  counties.  This  report  is  now 
a public  document,  it  has  been  published 
in  the  minutes  of  various  councils, 
including  the  Hertfordshire  Council,  and 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  your  Commis- 
sion to  see  it. 

14019.  Is  this  a committee  of  officers? 

Will  you  read  a bit  of  iit? “ A report 

before  the  October,  1958,  meeting  of  this 
comimiltitee  [.iit  was  the  planning  committee 
of  .the  He-rits  Coiuuty  Council] 
describing  the  conference  of  representa- 
tives of  the  home  counties  upon  this 
subject  held  (at  County  Hall,  West- 
minster, on  the  2nd  July,  1958.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  this  conference  set  up  a 
technical  sub-committee  to  consider  the 
problems  brought  forward  by  the  Hert- 
foird'shire  report  to  exchange  statistics  and 
information  and  to-  lagree  upon  the  best 
form  of  approach  to  the  Minister. 

This  sub-committee  of  officers  met  at 
mionlthly  intervals  between  October  and 
January.  There  were  differences  in 
approach,  in  definition  and  in  method  in 
the  various  counties  bu-t,  after  much  dis- 
cussion, iit  was  found  that  these  differ- 
ences were  more  apparent  Ithan  real,  and 
that  all  counties  were  agreed  on  funda.- 
mentals.  Finally  it  was  agreed  that  an 
exchange  of  views  with  the  Mi-nisltry  was 
desirable  since  it  was  known  that  they 
too  had  been  studying  the  problems 
thrown  up  by  the  Hertfordshire  report.” 
That  gives  you  the  brief  background. 

1 4020.  Mr.  Cadbury : This  is  _ a 

voluntary  association  between  the  exist- 
ing coiunlty  councils? Yes. 

14021.  Sir  John  Wrigley  : With  a view 
to  bringing  the  Minister  into  the  story 

too? And  the  London  County 

Council,  which  took  part  in  this.  I think 
it  was  arranged  under  the  auspices  of  the 
London  County  Council ; anyway,  a 
-meeting  took  place  a-t  Counity  Hall. 

14022.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  You  said 
-it  was  a technical  sub-committee  of  a 
conference  of  the  representatives  of  the 
home  counties.  Would  that  be  a stand- 
ing conference? 1 think  it  is  an  ad 

hoc  informal  body  attended  probably  by 
the  technical  officers  such  as  county 
planning  officers,  with  some  of  the 
elected  members,  in  o-ther  words,  chair- 
men of  the  planning  committees  who 
are  naturally  responsible  to  their  own 
council  for  what  takes  place. 

14023.  You  regard  it  as  a sort  of 
standing  conference  or  persisting  body? 
We  hope  it  will  be. 


14017.  Wihait  is  lilt? Mr.  Newhouse: 

The  technical  sub-committee. 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Miss  A.  B.  Read 
Miss  E.  C.  Warren 
Miss  N.  K.  Copleston 
Miss  A.  I.  Ward 
Miss  M.  W.  Windsor 

on  behalf  of  the  Institute  of  Almoners 
Called  and  Examined 


14033.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  May  1 just 
say  our  usual  practice  is  to  invite  wit- 
nesses to  make  any  opening  statement  in 
whatever  form  they  think  fit,  if  they  so 
desire.  We  are  anxious  that  witnesses 
should  present  their  cases  in  their  own 
way.  If  you  do  make  an  opening  state- 
ment we  will  then  pass  on  to  discussion 
and  to  questions.  Would  you  like  to  say 
something  to  us  to  start  the  hall  rolling? 

Miss  Read:  Thank  you,  Sir,  yes. 

We  would  like  to  say  very  briefly  that 
we  are  grateful  fox  the  opportunity  of 
giving  this  oral  evidence.  We  appreciate 
that  our  comments  have  only  a very 
limited  relevance  to  the  wide  field  of 
the  Commission’s  inquiry,  hut  if  you 
would  care  ,to  know  more  of  the  facts 
which  might  be  described  as  ground  level 
experience  from  the  consumer’s  angle 
relating  to  the  written  comments  we  have 
made,  we  shall  be  happy  to  amplify  our 
statement  this  afternoon  in  that  way.  Wc 
feel  sure  that  you  will  understand  our 
hesitation  in  giving  names  and  places  in 
the  oases  quoted.  The  comments  are  not 
made  in  any  spirit  of  criticism  but  merely 
to  give  factual  examples  of  the  need  for 
good  co-operation  in  the  personal  ser- 
vices offered  by  the  local  authorities,  and 
of  how  the  services  are  improved  by  such 
co-operation.  We  value  very  much  the 
co-operation  we  have  from  our  local  gov- 
ernment colleagues,  and  we  feel  it  is 
usually  a question  of  the  structure  which 
makes  co-operation  difficult  _ or  not  so 
difficult.  We  would  like  to  point  out  that, 
since  submitting  our  evidence  twelve 
months  ago,  improved  co-operation  on  a 
personal  level  .has  resolved  or  at  least 
reduced  many  of  the  difficulties  we  men- 
tioned then,  and  the  need  for  even 
greater  publicity  to  be  given  both  to  the 
extent  and  the  limits  of  the  services  avail- 
able from  local  authorities  has  been  very 
muoh  high-lighted  during  this  past  year. 
If  you  would  care  for  us  to  go  through 
the  memorandum  giving  comments  on 
various  points  raised  there  we  have  a 
few  things  to  add  in  each  section. 


14034.  That  is  all  you  wish  to  say  at 
the  moment? In  general. 

14035.  You  say  you  would  like  to 

amplify  your  memorandum? Riaithar 

to  give  instances  of  what  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  the  counties,  amplifying 
what  we  have  said  in  tihe  memorandum. 

14036.  Would  you  like  to  do  that  and 

give  ius  the  informaition  now? Or  you 

may  prefer  us  to  answer  questions  on 
the  evidence  we  have  given. 

14037.  If  you  have  supplementary 
information  it  might  be  useful  foi  us  to 
have  it  noiw  because  our  questions  might 
not  happen  to  bring  out  the  kind  of 
'information  you  are  ready  to  give  us. 
Perhaps  you  woultd  take  iit  section  by 
section  and  say  whait  'supplementary  in- 
formation you  have  which  you  think  we 

ought  to  have? Yes,  it  is  really  only 

giving  examples  of  the  sort  of  things  we 
have  found.  If  we  begin  with  the  third 
paragraph  dioiwn,  I do  not  think  we  have 
.anything  concrete  to  add  .to  that  except, 
as  I have  already  .mentioned,  we  do  feel 
very  often  the  nature  of  the  Structure 
within  which  the  local  authority  officers 
work  does  affect  the  opportunities  for 
co-operation  which  we  have.  I t'hiink 
Miss  Windsor  would  like  to  make  a 
comment  ion  the  second  paragraph  — 
Miss  Windsor : Yes,  if  I may,  Sir  John, 
just  give  you  perhaps  an  example  of  this 
and  .5ie  following  paragraph,  the  question 
of  having  to  go'  to  the  top  rather  than 
to  one’s  opposite  number.  We  have  had 
an  instance  brought  to  our  notice  of  a 
case  wihare  we  required  a health  visitor’s 
report  and,  instead  of  being  able  to 
approach  the  health  visitor  direct,  who 
is  .quite  dose  ito.  us,  we  have  to  go  to  Kihe 
country  office,  who  then  ’phone  back  to 
the  health  visitor  and  she,  having  visited 
and  made  her  report,  then  has  to  for- 
ward this  back  again  to  the  county  office 
who  send  it  hack  to  us,  whereas  in  fact 
the  health  visitor  concerned  is  probably 
wnllhin  a very  short  geographical  distance 

of  U'S. 
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Sir  John  Wrigley : You  are  really 
suggesting  that  on  matters  of  whiait  we 
call  diay-itonday  administration  you 
should  have  bocnizoioital  contacts  instead 
of  going  up  to-  the  top  and  down  again? 

14038.  Mr.  Cadbury : You  none  of 
you  work  for  local  laulthndlties — you 

work  for  the  , hospitals  entirely? Miss 

Read : Yes,  those  of  us  who  are  present ; 
although  we  have  bad  a few  oommemts 
fnoim  almoners  who  have  worked  for 
local  authoriiities. 

14039.  No  local  authority  now  employs 
an  almoner? Yes,  some  do. 

14040.  In  what  capacity? — I aim 

sorry  to  he  so.  ignorant. As  a county 

almoner  Working  perhaps  alongside  the 
health  visitors  and  taking  referrals  from 
general  practitioners  .and  others  in  the 
area  ..—Miss  Ward:  And  following  up 
patients  on  discharge  from  hospitals. 

14041.  In  Ithe  main  the  almoners’ 
service  is  directly  attached  ito  ithe  hospital 

service? Miss  Read : Yes,  in  ithe  main 

it  is,  though  this  development  of  working 
outside  Ithe  hospital  is  one  in  which  we 
are  deeply  interested,  and  we  see  great 
possibilities  for  Its  usefulness. 

14042.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Your 

memorandum  is  primarily  drafted  on  ithe 
basis  of  'your  looking  ait  contact  _ with 
local  government  from  ithe  hospitals? 
Yes. 

14043.  Sir  Charles  Morris : May  I ask 
Miss  Windsor  on  ifhalt,  are  you  pot 
allowed  to  speak  to  ithe  health  visitor 
concerned,  or  can  you  noit  find  (her,  or 

whalt  is  ilhe  position? Miss  Windsor : 

We  ido  of  course,  Sir  Charles,  speak  to. 
the  health  visitor  toy  telephone,  tout  there 
are  (occasions  when  one  requires  a written 
report,  and  it  is  on  those  occasions  that 
we  have  to  go  to  the  county. 

14044.  A lot  of  ithe  urgent  stuff  you 
can  do  toy  telephoning  direct  to  [the  health 

visitor,  can  you? Yes,  I think  so.  I 

itlhink  itlhis  varies  from  area  ito  area  con- 
siderably, and  ithait  is  one  of  our 
problems  of  course. 

14045.  Where  you  need  the  written  re- 
port, have  you  got  iit  do  mind  that  a 
smaller  authority  with  a pllace  nearer  to 
you  might  work  more  quickly,  or  have 
you  in  mind  that  there  ought  not  to1  toe 
this  difference  of  authority  at  all?- — — 
Miss  Read:  No,  I think  we  (had  it  in 
mind,  Sir  Charles,  that  we  should  be 


allowed  ito  iask  the  health  visitor  direct 
for  ithe  report. 

14046.  Even  a written  report? 

Yes. 

14047.  Provided  she  sends  a copy  of 

her  report  to'  the  county? Provided 

she  sends  a copy  to'  the  county  medical 
officer  if  ithait  is  what  he  requires.  In 
fact,  we  know  this  works  quite  well  in 
many  lareas. 

14048.  Do  some  local  authorities 
allow  (this? Yes,  some  do. 

14049.  'But  do-  none  of  the  London 

.area  ones  allow  it? It  varies,  'that  is 

the  point ; it  is  not  a general  policy. 

14050.  Miss  Johnston:  May  I ask  if 
you  cut  out  the  divisional  medical  officer 
and  go  direct  to  the  county  office,  or 
do  you  mean  you  go  to  the  division? 

Miss  Windsor:  In  that  particular 

instance  we  had  to  go  to  the  county 
office,  the  divisional  office  did  not  come, 
into  it,  as  it  was  one  of  the  home 
counties. 

14051.  Was  it  county  direct  to  health 
visitor? — -ft  was  county  direct  to 
health  visitor  in  that  particular  instance. 

14052.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Would  you 

like  to  continue.  Miss  Read? Miss 

Read:  In  general  I 'think  we  feel  that 
the  health  and  welfare  services  have 
developed  so  rapidly  since  1948  that  the 
need  for  new  and  more  flexible  methods 
of  delegation  of  work,  and  use  of  per- 
sonnel, has  been  shown  up  all  the  way 
along  the  line,  and  these  are  toeing  worked 
out.  We  do  ourselves  want  to  subscribe 
to  the  idea  that  there  should  be  this 
ground  level  co-operation  instead  of 
working  through  -a  hierarchy  if  it  can  be 
avoided. 

Miss  Windsor  has  an  example  from 
another  Almoner  about  co-operation 
between  county  councils  and  borough 
councils. — i Miss  Windsor:  The  example 
that  was  brought  to  my  notice  was  the 
difficulty  that  may  arise  if  children  from 
one  local  authority  area  have  to  be 
admitted  to  hospital  an  another  local 
authority  area,  'through  the  health  service 
of  course.  On  occasions  these  children 
are  .in  hospital  for  a long  time  and 
occasionally  they  are  abandoned  by  'their 
parents  and  considerable  problems  then 
arise  as  to  which  local  authority  will 
accept  responsibility  for  taking  the 
children  into  care,  ithe  authority  in  whose 
area  the  child  resided  before  being  taken 
to  hospital,  or  the  authority  within 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Miss  A.  B.  Read 
Miss  E.  C.  Warren 
Miss  N.  K.  Copleston 
Miss  A.  I.  Ward 
Miss  M.  W.  Windsor 

on  behalf  of  the  Institute  of  Almoners 
Called  and  Examined 


14033.  Sir  John  Wrigley : May  I just 
say  our  usual  practice  is  to  invite  wit- 
nesses to  make  any  opening  statement  in 
whatever  form  they  think  fit,  if  they  so 
desire.  We  are  anxious  that  witnesses 
should  present  their  cases  in  their  own 
way.  If  you  do  make  an  opening  state- 
ment we  will  then  pass  on  to  discussion 
and  to  questions.  Would  you  like  to  say 
something  to  us  to  start  the  hall  rolling? 

Miss  Read : Thank  you,  Sir,  yes. 

We  would  like  to  say  very  briefly  that 
we  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of 
giving  this  oral  evidence.  We  appreciate 
that  our  comments  have  only  a very 
limited  relevance  to  the  wide  field  of 
the  Commission’s  inquiry,  hut  if  you 
would  care  .to  know  more  of  the  facts 
which  might  he  described  as  ground  level 
experience  from  the  consumer’s  angle 
relating  to  the  written  comments  we  have 
made,  we  shall  he  happy  to  amplify  our 
statement  this  afternoon  in  that  way.  We 
feel  sure  that  you  will  understand  our 
hesitation  in  giving  names  and  places  in 
the  cases  quoted.  The  comments  are  not 
made  in  any  spirit  of  criticism  but  merely 
to  give  factual  examples  of  .the  need  for 
good  co-operation  in  the  personal  ser- 
vices offered  by  the  local  authorities,  and 
of  how  the  services  are  improved  by  such 
co-operation.  We  value  very  much  the 
co-operation  we  have  from  our  local  gov- 
ernment colleagues,  and  we  feel  it  is 
usually  a question  of  the  structure  which 
makes  co-operation  difficult  or  not  so 
difficult.  We  would  like  to  point  out  that, 
since  submitting  our  evidence  twelve 
months  ago,  improved  co-operation  on  a 
personal  level  has  resolved  or  at  least 
reduced  many  of  the  difficulties  we  men- 
tioned then,  and  the  need  for  even 
greater  publicity  ,to  be  given  both  to  the 
extent  and  the  limits  of  the  services  avail- 
able from  local  authorities  has  'been  very 
much  high-lighted  during  this  past  year. 
If  you  would  care  for  us  to  go  through 
the  memorandum  giving  comments  on 
various  points  raised  there  we  have  a 
few  things  to  add  in  each  section. 


14034.  That  is  all  you  wish  ito  say  at  I 
the  moment? In  general.  j 

14035.  You  say  you  would  like  to  | 

amplify  your  memorandum? Riaither 

to  give  .instances  of  what  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  the  counties,  amplifying 
what  we  have  said  in  the  memorandum. 

14036.  Would  you  like  to  do  ithait  and 

give  ms  the  information  now? Or  you 

may  prefer  us  to  answer  questions  on 
the  evidence  we  have  given. 

14037.  If  you  have  supplementary 
Information  it  might  be  useful  for  us  to 
have  ,it  noiw  because  our  questions  might 
wot  happen  to  bring  out  the  kind  of 
information  you  are  ready  to  give  us. 
Perhaps  you  would  take  it  section  by 
section  and  say  whait  supplementary  in- 
formation you  have  which  you  think  we 

ought  to  have? Yes,  it  is  really  only  } 

giving  examples  of  the  sort  of  things  we  | 
have  .found.  If  we  begin  with  the  third  | 
paragraph  down,  I do  not  think  we  have 
anything  concrete  to  add  to  that  except,  | 
as  I have  already  .mentioned,  we  do  feel 
very  oiflten  the  nature  of  the  structure 
wiilthln  which  the  local  authority  officers  f 
work  does  affect  the  opportunities  for  j 
co-operation  which  we  have.  I think  j 
Miss  Windsor  would  like  to  make  a 
comment  on  the  second  paragraph.—  J 
Miss  Windsor : Yes,  if  I may,  Sir  John, 
just  give  you  perhaps  an  example  of  this  ■ 
and  .the  following  paragraph,  the  question  f 
of  having  to  go  to  the  top  rather  than  j 
to  one’s  opposite  number.  We  have  had  | 
an  instance  brought  to  our  notice  of  a [ 
case  where  we  required  a health  visitor's  i 
report  and,  instead  oil:  being  able  lo  j 
approach  the  health  visitor  direct,  who  j 
is  .quite  close  ito.  us,  we  have  to  go  to  She 
county  office,  who  then  ’phone  back  to 
.the  heailth  visitor  and  she,  having  visited 
and  made  her  report,  then  has  to  for- 
ward this  back  again  to  the  county  office 
who  send  it  back  to  us,  whereas  in  fact 
the  health  visitor  concerned  is  probably 
wiilthln  a very  short  geographical  distance 
of  us.  I 
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Sir  John  Wrigley : You  are  really 
suggesting  tot  on  matters  of  what  we 
call  day-)tiojdiay  admimstirafci'o-n  you 
should  have  horizontal  contacts  instead 
o-f  going  up  to-  the  top  and  down  again? 

14038.  Mr.  Cadbury : You  none  of 
you  work  for  local  lautorilttes — you 

work  for  the  hospitals  entirely? Miss 

Read : Yes,  those  of  us  who  are  present ; 
although  we  have  had  a few  comments 
from  almoners  who-  have  worked  for 
local  authorities. 

14039.  No  local  authority  now  employs 
an  almoner? Yes,  some  do. 

14040.  In  what  capacity? — I am 

sorry  (to  he  so  ignorant. As  ;a  county 

almoner  working  perhaps  alongside  'the 
health  visitors  .and  (taking  referrals  from 
«eneral  practitioners  .and  others  in  the 
area. — Miss  Ward : And  following  up 
patients  on  discharge  from  hospitals. 

14041.  In  Itihe  main  the  almoners’ 
service  is  directly  attached  ito  itihe  hospital 

service? Miss  Read : Yes,  in  ithe  .main 

it  is,  (though  (this  development  o'f  working 
outside  (the  hospital  is  one  in  which  we 
are  deeply  interested,  and  we  see  great 
possibilities  for  its  usefulness. 

14042.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Your 

memorandum  is  primarily  drafted  ion  the 
basis  of  your  looking  ait  contact . with 
local  government  from  the  hospitals? 
Yes. 

14043.  Sir  Charles  Morris : May  I ask 
Miss  Windsor  on  thait,  a one  you  no't 
allowed  to  speak  <to  the  health  visitor 
concerned,  or  can  you  not  find  her,  or 

what  is  itihe  position? Miss  Windsor : 

We  do  of  course,  Sir  Charles,  speak  to. 
the  health  visitor  'by  telephone,  toot  there 
are  occasions  when  one  requires  a written 
report,  and  it  is  on  those  occasions  that 
we  have  to  go  to  the  county. 

14044.  A ioit  of  , the  urgent  stuff  you 
can  do  toy  telephoning  direct  ito  [the  health 

visitor,  can  you? Yes,  I ithiink  so.  I 

think  (this  varies  from  area  ito-  area  con- 
siderably, .and  that  is  one  -of  our 
problems  of  course. 

14045.  Where  you  need  'the  written  re- 
port, have  you  got  it  in  mind  that  a 
smaller  .authority  with  a place  nearer  to 
you  might  work  more  quickly,  or  have 
you  in  mind  (that  (there  ought  not  Ito-  toe 
this  difference  of  authority  at  ail?- — — 
Miss  Read : No,  I 'think  we  had  it  in 
mind,  Sir  Charles,  that  we  should  be 


allowed  to  ask  the  health  visitor  -direct 
for  the  report. 

14046.  Even  .a  written  report? — — 
Yes. 

14047.  Provided  she  sends  a copy  of 

her  report  ito  to  county? Provided 

she  sends  a copy  to1  the  county,  mediica.1 
officer  if  that  is  whalt  he  requires.  In 
fact,  we  know  (this  works  quite  well  in 
many  areas. 


14048.  Do  -some  local  authorities 
allow  (this? Yes,  some  do. 

14049.  'But  do  none  of  to  London 

.area  ones  allow  it? I't  varies,  'that  is 

to  point ; it  iis  not  a general  policy. 

14050.  Miss  Johnston : May  I ask  if 
you  cut  out  the  divisional  medical  officer 
and  go  direct  to  the  county  office,  or 
do  -you  mean  you  go  to  the  division/ 

Miss  Windsor:  In  that  particular 

instance  we  had  to  go  to  the  county 
office,  the  divisional  office  did  not  come, 
into  it,  as  it  was  one  of  the  home 
counties. 

14051.  Was  it  county  direct  to  health 
visitor? — -It  was  county  direct  to 
health  visitor  in  that  .particular  instance. 


14052.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Would  you 

like  to  continue,  Miss  Read? Miss 

Read:  'In  general  I think  we  -feel  that 
the  health  and  welfare  services  have 
developed  so  rapidly  since  1948  that  the 
need  for  new  and  more  flexible  methods 
of  delegation  of  work,  and  use  of  per- 
sonnel, has  been  shown  up  all  the  way 
along  the  line,  and  these  are  toeing  worked 
out.  We  do  ourselves  want  to  subscribe 
to  the  idea  that  there  should  be  this 
ground  level  co-operation  instead  of 
working  through  'a  hierarchy  If  it  can  be 
avoided. 

Miss  Windsor  has  an  example  from 
another  Almoner  about  co-operation 
between  county  councils  and  borough 
councils. — i Miss  Windsor:  The  example 
that  was  'brought  to  my  notice  was  the 
difficulty  that  may  arise  if  children  from 
one  local  authority  area  -have  to  be 
admitted  to  hospital  an  another  local 
authority  area,  through  the  health  service 
of  course.  On  occasions  these  children 
are  in  hospital  for  a long  time  and 
occasionally  they  are  abandoned  by  -their 
parents  and  considerable  problems  then 
arise  as  to  which  local  authority  will 
accept  responsiibiliity  for  taking  the 
children  into  care,  the  authority  in  whose 
area  the  child  resided  before  being  taken 
to  hospital,  or  the  authority  within 
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which  the  hospital  itself  is  f^uated,  and 
thiis  giives  rise  to  a 'good  deal  of  aimculty 
as  to  who  is  to  accept  final  responsi- 
bility for  'the  abandoned  child. 

14053  Do  the  local  authorities  really 
quarrel  about  this?  This  must  be  quite 
a common  thing  and  I should  have 
thought  by  this  time  some  practice 
would  have  been  work-  out.-— Mm 
Warren : I think,  Sir  John,  at  is  the 
delaying  tactics  that  are  the  rather  tire- 
some thing,  and  sometimes  the  apparent 
need  for  duplication— if  the  parent  is 
around  he  or  she  has  to  go  and  make 
an  application  to  one  and  then  to 
another.  1 think  it  is  a question  oi 
having  two  different  sections  of  the  same 
county  authority,  and  we  have  been  in 
contact  with  'both  sections  and  it  has 
taken  some  time  to  work  out  wht > was 
really  going  to  take  the  responsibility. 

14054.  Do  you  mean  which  authority? 

Which  section  of  the  authority,  that 

is  the  one  T am  thinking  of  at  the 
moment.  One  feels  that  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  and  those  who  are  working 
very  closely  with  and  guiding  people 
where  they  should  go  this  should  be,  so 
to  speak,  indelibly  written  down  so  that 
none  of  us  can  go  wrong  and  people  do 
not  get  sent  to  the  wrong  office. 

14055.  You  would,  of  course,  prefer 
that  it  was  the  same  branch  of  each 
local  'authority,  would  you? Yes. 

14056.  But  so  long  as  you  knew  who 
was  taking  it  in  .the  particular  authority 
you  would  not  mind  so  much,  would 
you? 'No. 

14057.  .I  am  looking  at  the  point  that 
all  local  authorities  may  for  quite  good 
reasons  have  some  variations  in  their 
methods  of  organisation.  What  you  want 
to  know  is  which  office  to  contact  in  any 
specific  'area.  If  a child  comes  from 
“A”  you  may  know  with  whom  to 
communicate.  If  it  comes  in  from  B 
it  would  not  matter  that  one  communi- 
cated with  a different  office  so  long  as 

one  knew  which  one  to  contact. T he 

important  thing  is  that  it  is  publicised  so 
that  not  only  we  as  officials  in.  the 
hospital  may  know  but  that  intelligent 
citizens  can  discover  for  themselves  if 
they  need  to  enquire. 

14058.  This  is  a matter  of  informa- 
tion and  .publication  on  the  part  of  local 
authorities,  you  mean? Yes. 

14059.  We  shall  take  note  of  that.  It 
is  not  really  a matter  of  changing  the 
Structure  of  local  government,  it  is  a 


question  of  getting  local  authorities  to 
.publicise  themselves  more  in  that 
matter? Yes. 

14060.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I thought  we 
were  discussing  children,  and  children 
that  have  been  deprived  for  one  reason 
or  another  while  in  hospital.  Would  i 
that  not  always  be  the  Children’s  Officer?  : 

That  is  so  but  the  question  is  which 

section,  ox  which  county.— .Miss  Read: 
Which  county  in  this  case.  I am  sorry,  , 

I think  we  did  make  a mistake  about 
this.  We  began  by  talking  about  the  ; 
division  of  responsibility  between  two 
counties  and  then  we  went  on  to  point  ' 
out  that  similar  difficulties  sometimes 
arise  through  not  knowing  to  which 
authority  to  apply  within  a county. 

14061.  Let  us  say  that  a child  from 
Essex  is  sent  to  a hospi  tal  in  the  London 
County  Council  area — that  must  happen 
quite  often — then  1 gather  that  the  child  ; 
is  abandoned  by  its  parents  and  becomes 
deprived ; would  you  not  automatically 
go  to  the  Children’s  Officer  in  Essex? 

Miss  Windsor:  That  I think  is  the 

problem,  if  1 may  say  so.  If  you  were 
to  go  automatically  to  that  officer  it  j 
might  be  that  officer  would  accept  the 
responsibility  but  there  is  disagreemenl 
sometimes  between  the  authorities. 

14062.  It  is  purely  because  it  is  two  ; 

counties  in  this  case? Yes,  in  this 

case.  There  is  no  overall  policy  between  j 
counties. 

14063.  But  it  would  be  equally  true  it  ; 
for  some  reason  a child  came  from  some 
other  part  of  the  country  to  a hospital 
in  London  ; this  is  not  strictly  a London 
question,  is  it?  As  1 understand  it, 
hospital  regions  practically  nowhere  co- 
incide with  local  government  regions  and  ; 
this  must  be  a very  common  problem 
for  all  admissions  to  hospitals  every- 
where.  Yes,  it  is. 

14064.  And  really  it  is  not  so  much 
knowing  the  local  authority’s  own  policy  • 
as  getting  an  interchange  of  respond.  1 
biiity  between  counties  at  all  times. — 
Exactly. 

14065.  And  if,  as  has  been  suggested 
to  us  we  recommend  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  local  authorities  you  would 
say  that  it  was  more  important  than  cvei 
that  a code  should  be  worked  put t of 

who  is  responsible? Miss  Read : Yes, 

14066.  I am  sorry  to  seem  to  ignorant 
but  I wanted  to  follow  this  child  through 

its  course. Miss  Copleston:  I really 

would  like  to  amplify  a little  the  first 
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paragraph  under  “General  Comments” 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a hospital 
serving  a very  mixed  area  of  municipal 
boroughs  and  urban  districts  ; and  to 
comment  on  the  fact  that  it  is  often  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  find  out  for  any  par- 
ticular patient  which  are  the  relevant 
services  which  he  or  she  may  require. 
This  .is  particularly  the  case  for  somebody 
living  in  an  urban  district.  Some  services 
are  provided  at  urban  district  level.  Some 
at  area  health  office  level,  and  the 
county  services  are  divided  up  into  their 
own  areas  ; and  often  none  of  these  areas 
coincide.  The  areas  of  the  county  welfare 
department  may  not  coincide  with  the 
areas  for  mental  health,  or  other  county 
services ; these  may  not  coincide  with 
those  served  by  the  area  health  offices  ; 
and  again  there  are  quite  different  areas 
for  the  national  statutory  services  such  as 
the  National  Assistance  Board  and  the 
Ministry  of  Labour. 

I do  realise  that  a lot  of  this  is  in- 
evitable but  it  is  very  often  difficult  for  a 
social  worker  with  some  experience  in 
these  matters  to  find  her  way  about  the 
different  services  and  a citizen  may  have 
to  apply  to  five  or  six  different  head- 
quarters for  different  services.  A hand- 
book is  very  helpful  indeed  but  even  a 
handbook  sometimes  does  require  quite 
a bit  of  interpreting  and  if  this  is  difficult 
for  the  social  worker  it  is  probably 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  average  citizen. 

May  I add  that  in  the  case  of  the  unban 
district  the  health  services  may  be 
grouped  right  away  from  the  urban  dis- 
trict offices  under  the  area  health  office? 
This  causes  more  remoteness  and  it  is 
even  more  difficult  for  the  citizen,  for 
instance,  to  call  in  and  see  the  .home  help 
organiser.  I have  a strong  feeling  that 
any  move  towards  simplification  would 
be  very  valuable. 

14067.  Sir  Charles  Morris : You  have 
to  be  extremely  expert,  do  you,  on  the 
whole  working  of  the  Welfare  State,  be- 
cause suppose  you  get  a mother  of  a 
family  who  is  in  hospital,  it  could  quite 
conceivably  happen  that  you  had  to  sort 
out  for  her  eventually  all  her  accumu- 
lated family  problems  and  put  her  in 
touch  with  the  appropriate  people  for 
every  one  of  them?  I suppose  that  could 

happen? Yes,  in  five,  six  or  seven 

different  places. 


14068.  You  are  a clearing  house, 
among  other  things,  for  using  the  ser- 
vices on  a very  wide  basis? Yes,  and 

if  it  is  difficult  for  us  it  is  even  more 
difficult  for  the  average  citizen,  and  very 
difficult  indeed  I think  for  them  to  see 
how  it  works  and  how  the  local  authority 
provides  these  services,  and  who  the 
various  officers  are. 

14069.  Like  iMr.  Cadbury  I am  asking 
on  the  basis  of  ignorance:  is  that  the 
most  valuable  thing  you  do  or  are  there 
other  still  more  valuable  things  you  do  ; 
because  that  does  seem  to  me  to  be  an 
enormously  valuable  thing  for  somebody 
to  do?  Obviously  that  may  be  absolutely 
essential,  but  is  that  a considerable  part 

of  your  work,  or  only  a small  part? 

It  is  only  a small  part  of  our  work  be- 
cause we  do  personal  work  for  patients, 
and  their  personal  and  emotional  diffi- 
culties are  often  the  pressing  and  vital 
things.  If  it  is  just  a question  of  laying 
on  a service  we  feel  lit  is  a thing  that 
should  be  done  quickly  and  simply 
whereas  in  fact  it  is  not. 

14070.  If  you  know  the  answer,  you 
mean? Yes. — Miss  Read:  We  some- 

times feel  that  if  the  patient  had  known 
where  to  go  for  help  they  might  not  have 
come  to  hospital  at  all.  Sometimes  the 
complexity  of  the  problem  has  arisen 
through  not  knowing  how  to  get  help 
early. 

14071.  And  then  she  might  not  have 

been  ill? 'Possibly  not. — Miss  Coples- 

ton : It  is  rather  disturbing  when  patients 
have  no  idea  who  is  providing  a service. 
They  have  simply  no  idea  how.  this  is 
related  to  their  own  local  authority. 

14072.  What  have  you  in  mind?  The 
services  available  to  a family  now  are 
so  tremendous  and  so  varied,  are  they 
not? Yes. 

14073.  What  do  you  suggest?  It 
seems  ito  me  that  anybody  who  gets  into 
your  hands,  it  may  -be  unfortunate  they 
should  have  been  ill,  but  it  is  an  answer 
to  a prayer  really,  is  it  not?  If  they 
did  not  get  ill  how  would  they  sort  all 
this  out?  It  is  very  difficult  to  sort  it 

out. Miss  Read  : In  very  many  areas 

■there  are  extremely  useful  Citizen’s 
Advice  Bureaux  which  would  give  them 
this  information  and  I think  their  ser- 
vices are  perhaps  under-estimated  for 
the  citizen  these  days.  They  are  extremely 
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valuable. — Miss  Copleston : I think  some 
of  tihe  people  who  come  to  hospital  are 
in  a very  considerable  muddle  already 
and  this  is  only  uncovered  when  they 
come  to  us,  whereas  if  they  had  known 
about  services  available  at  an  earlier  stage 
their  difficulties  might  have  been  sorted 
out. 

14074.  Miss  Johnston : You  were  say- 
ing that  you  do  not  know  the  people  in 
the  authorities.  Would  you  agree  that 
if  all  the  health,  welfare  and  children’s 
services  were  run  from  one  town  hall, 
as  they  are  in  a county  borough,  it 
would  make  things  easier  for  the  patients 

and  the  almoners? Miss  Read:  Yes. 

I think  the  simplification  of  territorial 
responsibility  is  a tremendous  help. — 
Miss  Copleston : It  does  help  co-opera- 
tion between  different  sections  if  workers 
can  pop  into  each  other’s  offices  instead 
of  having  to  write  to  each  other. 

14075.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I was  not 
quite  sure  where  your  difficulty  with  the 
urban  district  council  arose.  I mean,  it 
is  the  county  who  are  responsible  for 
health,  education  and  welfare.  The 
urban  district  council  does  not  have  any 
health  services,  it  has  a housing  service, 
which  would  seem  to  be  the  only  one 
where  they  might  he  involved.  I was 
not  quite  sure  why  you  had  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  between  what  the  urban 
district  council  did  and  what  the  county 

council  did. 1 think  it  is  just  an  added 

complication  because  it  multiplies  the 
number  of  .places  to  which  one  applies. 

14076.  Mr.  Cadbury : By  urban  dis- 
trict do-  you  mean  any  metropolitan 
borough  or  urban  district,  or  were  you 
■meaning  specifically  urban  district  coun- 
cils?— -^Specifically  unban  district 

councils. 

14077.  Not  metropolitan  boroughs? 
No. 

Mr.  Cadbury : There  are  very  few 
urban  district  councils,  comparatively,  in 
our  area  of  reference. 

14078.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Urban  dis- 
tricts and  borough  councils. Munici- 

pal boroughs. 

14079.  Miss  Johnston : Do  you  apply 

to  the  sanitary  .authorities  at  all? Yes, 

occasionally,  if  it  is  a question  of  an 
old  person  having  to  'be  removed  under 
Section  47  of  the  National  Assistance 
Act. 


14080.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Is  that  the 

housing  or  sanitary  authority? Yes, 

the  latter. — Miss  Read:  There  is  another 
example  which  we  were  coming  to  later 
of  the  need  for  co-operation  between  the 
sanitary  authority  in  cleansing  properties 
and  the  home  help  coming  in  later  to 
follow  on  that  operation. 

14081.  You  do  know  that  the  urban 
district  council  is  the  sanitary  and  housing 
authority  and  the  county  is  the  welfare 

and  personal  health  authority? Miss 

Copleston:  Yes.  Tt  is  not  the  difficulty 
of  knowing  how  it  works,  it  is  the  diffi- 
culty when  you  are  dealing  with  a num- 
ber of  urban  districts  and  boroughs  of 
knowing  the  specific  place  to  apply  for 
any  of  these  services. 

14082.  But  that  doubt  about  where  to 
apply  does  not  arise  in  the  urban  district 
or  borough  because  it  is  always  the  town 

■hall  presumably. No.  In  the  case  of 

the  urban  district  you  have  the  housing 
and  sanitary  authorities  usually  in  the 
urban  district  council  offices  but  most  of 
the  health  services  at  your  area  health 
office. 

14083.  T was  distinguishing  between 
the  'borough  which  has  everything  at  die 
town  hall  and  where  even  if  the  particu- 
lar office  was  not  there  it  would  be  sent 
on  to  them  presumably,  and  the  county, 
apart  from  county  hail,  not  having  a 
single  well-known  fixed  port  of  call  for  all 
•their  offices.  That  is  really  your  trouble, 

is  it? Yes,  and  also,  if  I may  add, 

for  the  county  services  (such  as  the 
.children’s  service,  the  welfare  service,  the 
mental  health  service) ; the  county 
operates  in  areas  but  the  areas  are  not 
co-'t'erminous  with  each  other. 

14084.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  May  I 
return  to  the  point  about  earlier  pub- 
licity, and  so  on?  You  say,  for  instance, 
if  a particular  woman  had  known  about 
a lot  of  these  things  and  been  able  to 
get  them  moving  earlier  it  would  have 
been  very  much  belter  than  waiting  until 
she  was  i'll  and  yoiu  pick  It  up,  'but  is  iit 
not  necessarily  the  case  that  in  a great 
number  of  these  cases  the  first  social 
worker  coming  into  contact  with  'the 
family  'does  this  tidying  up  job  and  puts 
them  straight?  .It  .may  be  the  school 
attendance  officer  because  the  children 
are  kept  away  from  school  for  three 
days  ; iit  may  ibe  the  .probation  officer  'be- 
cause one  of  ithe  children  is  in  trouble ; 
it  may  be  ithe  (health  visitor ; it  may  be 
the  children ’s  officer  or  a district  nurse ; 
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bint  whichever  is  lin  first  ihas  itihen  to.  tidy 
u,p  everything  and  put  itham  iin  relation 
to  everything  they  ought  to  be  in  rela- 
tion ito.  Is  that  not  inevitable?  I know 
qulite  a bit  about  'the  Citizen’s  Advice 
Bureaux  and  I can  quite  see  that  they  do 
tremendous  jobs  ifoir  everybody  who  goes 
to-  them  'buit  allowing  for  that  is  it  not 
so*  that  the  first  social  worker  who  goes 
into  the  family  will  ibe  ,apt  to  do*  the  job 
of  tidying  up  everything?  Is  that  -not 

inevitable? 1 was  thinking  of  the 

citizens  who  would  not  need  the  inter- 
vention of  a social  worker  if  they  them- 
selves could  go  direct  to  the  service  and 
ask  for  what  they  wanted.  There  might 
be  no  need  at  all  for  anyone  ;to  come  in 
on  a case  like  that. 

14085.  I suppose  there  are  a lot  of 
families  who-  will  through  their  own 
initiative  put  themselves  in  itoiuch  with 
the  services  but  there  are  quite  a lot  of 
families  who  will  not. In  Straight- 

forward things  like  .the  provision  of  sick 
room  equipment  and  home  helps. 

Sir  Charles  Morris : They  would  never 
find  oiu:t  that  without  the  Citizen’s  Advice 
Bureau,  or  a social  worker,  or  somebody, 
wouild  they? 

14086.  Mr.  Cadbury : Somebody 

suggested  that  toe  rent  collector  is  a 
mobile  advice  bureau! Yes. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : I suppose  when 
they  get  into  hospital  -they  have  time  to 
concentrate. 

14087.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  It  is  toe 
aim-oners  who  have  the  time  to-  con- 
centrate on.  these  -things. Miss 

Warren : It  might  be  that  toe  general 
practitioner  might  make  a suggestion  that 
the  patient  should  -make  use  of  a service 
and  it  is  toen  one  feels  that  -they  should 
be  -able  to-  get  tin  direct  touch  with  it. 

14088.  But  surely  toe  practitioner 
usually  pulls  them  on  .to  toe  health  visitor 
or  toe  district  nurse  and  -then  they  have 

to  tidy  it  up. They  .may  do. — Miss 

Read : I think  toe  -point  that  worries  us 
is  this  question  of  the  person,  with  several 
different  sorts  of  problems  or  aspects 
having  to  go  to.  so  many  different  places 
for  help.  It  is  the  need  for  co-ordination 
of  the  help  they  require  and  for  having 
one  place  to  apply  to,  that  is  toe  problem. 
The  social  worker  may  be  needed  to  co- 
ordinate, but  if  the  services  were  terri- 
torially identical  or  at  least  administra- 
tively under  the  same  umbrella  I think 
there  would  be  some  simplification  then 


in  the  eyes  of  the  citizen  as  .to  how  they 
could  make  use  of  them. 

14089.  Does  that  -mean  health  centres? 
— -• — No-,  because  -that  again  would  only,  I 
till-ink,  .affect  toe  section  of  toe  population 
that  had  cause  ito-  go  to-  a doctor.  I think 
it  -is  a question  of  what  an  authority  An 
each  locality  i-s  responsible  for  and  how 
they  work  together  and  -group  together. 

I believe  it  was  toe  Ministry  .that 
suggested  there  .should  ibe  a maximum 
area  covered  by  the  services  which  would 
be  the  best  workable  area, . 

14090.  -But  .as  they  want  the 
authorities  for  .all  toe  services  ito.  be  .the 
same  .they  want  very  large  areas,  d-o  they 
not? Yes. 

14091.  And  a very  large  area  would 
not  meet  your  need.  lit  is  bound  ito-  be 
difficult  from  toe  point  -of  view  of  toe 

individual  consumer. Yes,  but  At 

would  depend  how  it  was  -delegated  from 
there  I think.  It  certainly  makes  an 
enormous  difference  -if  these  ithin-gs  are 
administratively  centralised  as  we  find  in 
toe  divisional  .offices  where  perhaps  toe 
Children’s  -Officer  works  in  the  same 
building  -as  toe  health  and  welfare 
services  staff.  You  immediately  find 
there  lis  -good  co-operation  between  itthem. 

14092.  The  same  telephone  exchange. 

Possibly  even  that,  but  ait  -least  toe 

same  building.  They  can  call  .on  each 
other  and  talk  .things  -over,  and  toe  policy 
gets  worked  out  more  realistically  I think. 

14093.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Wo-uld  you 

carry  on  with  toe  nexlt  one. That  is 

housing.  -Miss  Warren,  I think  you  had 
better  take  toait. — Miss  Warren : On 

housing  we  often  run  into  difficulties  be- 
cause patients  have  ito.  get  priority  certifi- 
cates for  two  housing  authorities  and 
sometimes  that  sets  up  a complication  for 
them.  Perhaps  they  pass  -in  a certificate 
for  one  and  -have  to  wait  >a  long  time 
before  their  turn  comes  up  and  they 
forget  to  send  the  certificate  into  the 
other.  This  happens  where  they  have  a 
borough  and  a county  authority  housing 
list  that  they  can  work  on.  I think  this 
can  have  a rather  disheartening  effect 
when  .the  patient  gets  shot  from  one  to 
the  other.  I think  the  division  of  respon- 
sibility makes  it  very  difficult  for  the 
individual  patient. 

14094.  Mr.  Cadbury:  It  is  obvious  I 
.think  that  although  we  must  preserve  the 
anonymity  of  the  illustrations  this 
applies  in  toe  London  County  Council 
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area,  and  not  in  other  areas  in  Greater 
London,  because  only  the  London 
County  Council  has  housing  powers,  .the 
other  counties  are  not  housing  authori- 
ties. Is  this  a pretty  serious  thing?  I 
say  that  because  we  have  had  quite  a 
lot  of  evidence  which  suggests  that  ithe 
housing  problems  of  central  London  are 
such  that  it  is  difficult  for  any  one 
borough  or  all  ithe  boroughs  to  solve 
their  own  housing  problems.  Land  diffi- 
culties make  it  impossible  for  the  more 
congested  boroughs  to  do  slum  clearance 
in  their  own  area  and,  therefore,  some 
extra-territorial  bousing  is  inevitable.  T 
think  it  would  be  a fair  question  to  ask 
whether  this  is  really  a problem  you 
meet  only  in  the  London  Counity  Council 
area.  It  is  a pretty  serious  problem, 

of  course. 1 think  it  is  a serious  one 

because  of  the  unhappiness  that  it  causes 
to  the  people  who  go  full  of  hope  to  one 
housing  authority  thinking  that  some- 
thing is  going  to  be  done.  They  may 
draw  a blank  there  but  are  told  to  try 
the  other  one.  It  is  what  I call  this 
batting  backwards  .and  forwards  between 
the  two  which  means  that  neither  of 
them  is  going  to  take  complete  and 
ultimate  responsibility  for  rehousing.  T 
think  the  patients  can  go  through  a very 
unhappy  time  in  those  circumstances. 

14095.  If  is  not  the  difference  between 
a housing  authority  and  a welfare 
authority  which,  of  course,  applies  every- 
where, it  is  merely  .the  housing  list  ques- 
tion we  are  discussing  now,  is  it? 

Yes,  entirely. 

14096.  In  common  parlance  there  is  too 

much  passing  of  the  buck  I That  is 

quite  true. 

14097.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  The  ulti- 
mate problem,  of  course,  is  that  there 
are  not  enough  bouses.  It  may  be  that 
some  of  .these  people  involved  in  this 
criss-crossing  did  not  get  a house  when 
they  ought  to  have  done  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  their  need  is  any 
greater  than  that  of  the  person  who  does 
get  a house? No. 

Mr.  Cadbury : We  have  had  some 
evidence  .that  although  they  may  not 
realise  it  because  there  are  two  housing 
lists  in  this  central  area  of  London  some 
people  get  a house  earlier  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  got  a house  and 
that  applies  especially  to  the  slum  clear- 
ance areas. 


14098.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I am  not  for 
one  moment  suggesting  .that  this  duplica- 
tion does  not  cause  difficulties  to  you 
but  I am  afraid  what  I am  suggesting 
is  that  we  really  will  not  see  a cure  until 

we  have  enough  housing. 1 think  the 

thing  is  from  the  individual  patient’s 
point  of  view  that  they  could  accept  the 
situation  if  they  went  to  the  housing 
authority  for  .their  own  district  and  were 
told,  quite  definitely,  and  sympatheti- 
cally: “Yes,  your  housing  is  bad,  we 
agree.  You  do  need  more  accommoda- 
tion. We  agree  you  need  a ground  floor 
flat,  or  what  you  will,  but  such  is 
the  situation  that  we  have  not  enough 
coming  up  and  you  will  not  get  a house 
for  two  years  or  three  years  ”.  In  many 
cases  they  can  take  iit  if  ait  is  put  to  them 
quite  firmly  but  when  .there  is  another 
alternative  and  they  start  all  over  again 
with  the  other,  or  at  the  end  of  the  first 
interview  they  are  told:  “You  can 
always  apply  somewhere  else  ”,  they  get 
the  feeling,  that  I think  is  quite  right,  that 
nobody  is  really  taking  the  full  respon- 
sibility for  .them  in  the  matter  of 
rehousing. 

14099.  It  is  not  so  much  that  you 
object  .to  two  authorities  doing  housing 
but  you  would  like  the  applicant  to  be 
told  by  one  authority : “ There  is  nothing 
doing  here  for  ithe  next  five  years  ",  and 
by  the  other  authority  which  is  outside 
the  borough:  “We  might  be  able  to 
consider  you  in  a oouple  of  years”.  Do 

you  mean  that  sort  of  thing? Yes, 

that  sort  of  thing. 

14100.  There  is  a problem  there  of 

course. Yes,  but  a real  tie-up  between 

the  .two  would  help. 

14101.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I am  only  put- 
ting this  forward  to  get  your  view  but 
would  a solution  to  this  be  that  if  this 
duplication  of  housing  authorities  is 
necessary  within  any  one  area  there 

should  be  only  one  housing  list? 

Miss  Read : Yes. 

14102.  Is  that  really  what  you  want, 
that  there  shall  be  only  one  office  where 
you  can  go  .to  apply  for  a house?— 

It  is  the  co-ordination  of  .the  two  housing 
schemes.  That  we  would  like  to  see. 

14103.  It  .is  not  the  fact  of  two  autho- 
rities, it  .is  the  fact  of  there  being  two 
places  to  which  the  individual  can  go. 

Yes,  and  .the  duplication  of  the 

evidence  which  they  have  to  produce 
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which  would  be  done  away  with,  medical 
certificates,  and  reviews  of  the  situation 
at  home,  and  visits  from  the  different 
housing  officers  to  see  what  their 
housing  is  like.  At  the  moment  it  is  all 
duplicated.  It  is  very  uneconomic — 
Miss  Windsor:  I think  it  is  very  dis- 
turbing from  the  patient’s  point  of  view. 
They  do  not  settle.  They  have  this  con- 
stant feeling  that  somebody  is  not  doing 
what  they  should  do.  Whether  it  is 
justified  or  not  I do  not  know. 

14104.  Miss  Johnston : Do  you  find 
much  variation  in  the  way  authorities 
look  on  people  who  have  these  housing 

needs? Miss  Warren : Yes,  quite  a 

lot.  Some  are  much  more  sympathetic 
and  understanding  and  when  either  we 
itelephone  them  or  the  patients  go  and 
see  them  one  really  feels  that  they  have 
got  the  measure  of  the  situation,  whereas 
with  the  others  one  feels  that  they  are 
probably  one  in,  say,  2,000  and  the  feel- 
*ing  that  is  given  is  something  quite 
different. 

14105.  Mr.  Cadbury : Does  it  make 
any  difference  if  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  who  is  a county  official,  happens 
to  be  the  local  medical  officer  of  health 
in  another  capacity?  In  quite  a lot 
of  London — Surrey  particularly — that 
happens.  That  is  to  say,  that  this  man 
may  have  to  consider  as  a county  officer 
the  medical  claims  of  one  of  your 
patients  but  he  is  also  the  medical  officer 
of  health  to  the  local  authority  which 
will  be  building  and  controlling  the 
municipal  houses.  Have  you  any 
evidence  to  suggest  that  that  might  be  a 

reason  for  some  of  this  variation? 

Miss  Read : I can  only  speak  about  this 
retrospectively  and  not  in  connection 
with  the  present  problem,  but  I remember 
before  1948 — even  before  that — when  the 
boroughs  were  responsible  for  child 
welfare  and  housing  policy,  the  particular 
medical  officer  of  health  I worked  with 
then  was  exceptionally  good  in  dealing 
with  all  these  things  himself.  He  gave 
an  enormous  sense  of  confidence  to  the 
applicants  because  he  would  personally 
visit  if  there  was  a bad  housing  case  and 
he  would  know  about  all  the  other  ser- 
vices but  that  is  not  possible  under  the 
present  structure. 

14106.  I think  it  really  answers  my 
question,  but  that  centralising  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health  function,  in  so 
far  as  housing  and  health  are  concerned, 
has  an  advantage  from  your  point  of 


view  as  Almoners  in  measuring  the 

consumer’s  attitude  to  this  thing. 

Yes,  I think  so. 

14107.  I might  have  said,  can  you 
remember  what  it  was  like  before  but 

you  mentioned  that. There  is 

another  point  on  this  housing  problem 
and  it  is  in  connection  with  the  out- 
county  estates.  There  are  actually  two 
points  about  that,  one  in  connection  with 
the  housing  of  the  children  as  they  grow 
up  of  the  people  who  have  been  housed 
on  these  out-county  estates,  and  the 
second  one  is  in  connection  with  linking 
the  welfare  services  on  the  out-county 
estate  with  the  local  authority  who  sent 
out  the  patient.  The  first  one  is  in  con- 
nection with  rehousing  the  children  and 
Miss  Copleston  may  have  something  to 
say  on  that. — Miss  Copleston : I am 
quite  concerned  about  this  problem  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  out-county 
estates,  as  the  children  grow  up,  there 
is  no  question  of  their  being  accepted 
as  tenants  on  that  estate.  When  they 
marry  they  have  to  go  on  the  housing 
list  of  the  receiving  borough.  I can  see 
it  is  inevitable  to  a large  extent,  but  it 
causes  particular  difficulties  where 
perhaps  the  mother  of  the  family  is 
disabled  in  some  way ; for  instance,  the 
elderly  or  middle-aged  woman  with 
rheumatoid  arthritis  who  receives  a lot 
of  help  from  a daughter  living  at  home. 
The  daughter  grows  up,  wants  ito  marry 
and  would  be  willing  to  continue  to  help 
her  mother  but  there  is  no  chance  of 
her  living  on  .the  estate.  She  has  to  take 
a house  where  it  is  offered  by  the  borough 
which  may  be  a good  distance  away  and 
too  far  to  travel  daily  to  help  her  mother. 
This  means  that  her  mother  has  to  make 
use  of  the  quite  expensive  services  of  the 
home  help,  and  various  other  things, 
which  she  would  not  have  to  do  if  her 
natural  helper  were  nearer  to  her. 

Conversely  you  get  a young  family 
growing  up  and  the  granny  who  started 
off  on  the  estate  with  the  family  gets 
turned  out  because  there  are  too  many 
children  in  the  home.  She  again  cannot 
be  housed  on  the  estate  and  she  has  to 
go  some  distance  away  and  is  deprived 
of  her  daughter’s  assistance  and  company. 

If  this  could  be  a little  more  flexible 
I think  it  would  be  extremely  valuable. 
I believe  in  some  cases  a few  houses 
are  allocated  for  this  purpose  but  I think 
it  could  be  done  a little  more  freely. 
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Sir  John  Wrigley:  This  has  become 
very  much  an  old  friend  of  ours! 

Mr.  Cadbury:  It  is  very  valuable  to 
have  this  angle  of  it  confirmed. 

14108.  Sir  John  Wrigley : We  have 
heard  about  this  a good  many  times  in 
evidence  and  there  seem  to  be  three 
possibilities.  First  of  all,  the  very  natural 
instinct  of  the  London  County  Council 
is  to  say : “ These  houses  were  provided 
for  the  needs  of  Londoners  and  if  we 
get  a vacancy  anywhere  we  want  to  use 
it  for  the  needs  of  our  people  in  London, 
and  if  we  build  more  houses  on  the 
estates  we  want  them  for  that  purpose.” 
The  local  authority  in  whose  area  these 
houses  are  built  says : “ These  are 

Londoners,  why  should  we  have  to  pro- 
vide for  their  children  when  they  grow 
up?  ” There  is,  therefore,  a sort  of 
conflict  of  interest  which  is  very  bad 
from  the  point  of  view  you  have  men- 
tioned. In  some  places,  after  a certain 
amount  of  stress  and  strain,  they  have 
worked  out  some  sort  of  compromise 
which  gives  a reasonable  amount  of 
satisfaction  without  complete  satisfaction 
to  both  interests,  and  that  I suppose  is 
really  about  the  most  that  can  be  hoped 
for  because  there  are  two  legitimate  con- 
flicting interests  for  the  houses.  What 
you  want  to  do  is  to  apply  the  compro- 
mise in  a way  which  would  enable  them 
to  deal  with  the  cases  which  give  the 
greatest  amount  of  personal  difficulty, 
and  it  is  perhaps  more  what  you  might 
call  commonsense  administration  than  a 
change  in  the  structure  of  local 

government. Yes,  that  is  very  true. 

— Miss  Read:  The  second  point  is  in 
connection  with  the  linking  up  of  the 
welfare  services  and  we  were  given  an 
example  of  this  in  another  out-county 
estate.  This  is  the  case  of  a man  and  his 
wife  both  disabled  with  poliomyelitis. 
They  were  told  they  would  have  to  accept 
what  was  offered  as  there  would  be  no 
chance  of  other  accommodation  being 
available  for  two  years.  They  were 
shown  a ground  floor  flat  that  had  no 
facilities  for  housing  the  invalid  tricycle 
which  the  husband  possessed.  They  were 
shown  round  very  hurriedly  and  as  they 
were  afraid  of  losing  the  accommoda- 
tion they  did  not  dare  to  press  tire  diffi- 
culties that  would  arise.  Subsequently 
they  returned  the  tricycle  to  the  Ministry 
of  Health  and  for  several  months  the 
husband  was  confined  to  the  house  and 
the  wife  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
about  and  fending  for  both  of  them. 


The  problem  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Almoner  in  the  district  be- 
cause the  Ministry  of  Health  wrote  ask- 
ing if  it  was  possible  ito  make  some 
arrangement  for  this  man  to  have  his 
tricycle  where  he  lived.  The  Almoner 
took  the  matter  up  with  the  London 
County  Council  and  questioned  whether 
these  people  had  in  fact  been  told  that 
they  could  not  have  other  accommoda- 
tion for  nearly  two  years,  and  immedi- 
ately arrangements  were  made  for 
accommodation  on  the  same  estate  which 
had  room  for  the  tricycle. 

This  case  emphasises  the  obvious 
importance  of  co-operation  between  the 
central  authority  and  the  health  and 
welfare  services  in  the  receiving  area. 
The  difficulty  has  been  that  the  receiving 
end  has  not  always  been  warned  ill  tid- 
ance  that  disabled  tenants  are  to  be  inter- 
viewed and  shown  a house  on  a particu- 
lar day  and  they  arc,  therefore,  unable 
to  prepare  to  meat  special  difficulties. 
The  situation  is  improving  steadily  in 
these  areas  as  the  benefit  of  such  co- 
operation has  been  demonstrated,  but  il 
has  been  a fight  in  every  case  for  a long 
time. 

14109.  The  suggestion  is  that  a wrong 
action  was  taken  at  the  beginning,  is  it? 
It  was  a lack  of  co-operation. 

14110.  Was  that  by  the  applicant? 

It  was  the  applicants  who  failed  to 

express  their  .real  anxieties  but  if  there 
had  been  a link  up  at  the  beginning  when 
they  came  to  view  the  housing  with  the 
welfare  authority,  the  welfare  authority 
down  there  would  immediately  have  seen 
that  it  was  not  a suitable  flat  for  them 
to  move  into  because  it  deprived  the  man 
of  his  tricycle.  It  took  at  least  four 
months  to  sort  out  that  problem.  That 
sort  of  thing  though  is  now  improving 
as  there  is  better  co-operation. 

14111.  Again  this  is  a question  of 
improving  the  standard  of  administration 
and  we  cannot  avoid  the  fact  that  there 
are  two  different  authorities  concerned 
in  this  kind  of  case,  can  we? -No. 

14112.  Miss  Johnston:  When  we  were 
visiting  some  of  the  local  authorities  we 
had  the  impression  that  quite  a number 
of  housing  authorities  either  did  not 
know  or  did  not  ask  the  welfare  authori- 
ties to  put  in  ramps,  and  that  kind  of 

thing.  Do  you  think  that  happens? 

Yes,  it  happens  frequently  and  it  is  often 
the  hospital  that  has  to  restate  that  re- 
quest.— Miss  Ward:  That  can  happen 
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even  within  one  county  authority  with 
its  own  housing  and  welfare  department, 
two  different  parts  of  one  authority.  I 
know  of  one  case  of  a house  or  a flat 
being  offered  where  a man  had  to  use  a 
wheelchair  and  it  was  found  the  door 
was  not  sufficiently  wide  to  take  it.  He 
did  actually  refuse  the  house  but  iit  de- 
layed things  sometime. 

14113.  It  looks  as  if  the  local  authority 

officers  do  not  always  know. Miss 

Read:  On  the  question  of  children  I 
think  Miss  Windsor  has  an  example  of 
the  lack  of  co-ordination. — Miss 
Windsor : Overlapping  without  co- 

ordination was  the  point  made  when  this 
example  was  given  to  us  of  a mentally 
defective  child  of  two  and  a half  who 
was  also  physically  disabled  and  both  the 
health  visitor  and  the  mental  health 
department  were  visiting,  both  having 
to  report  back  to  their  own  head  office, 
their  own  chief  officer  in  their  depart- 
ment, and  neither  of  them  linking  with 
the  other  so  that  the  mother  became  very 
confused  about  this  dual  visiting  in  time. 
It  took  a great  deal  of  sorting  out  and 
pressure  from  the  various  other  people 
involved — including  the  I.C.A.A. — before 
this  child  was  eventually  removed,  as  was 
originally  suggested,  to  residential  accom- 
modation, When  she  was  admitted  she 
was  only  admitted  to  temporary  accom- 
modation to  begin  with  when  from  the 
beginning  it  had  been  realised  that  the 
child  must  have  permanent  residential 
accommodation.  It  was  felt  that  a con- 
siderable confusion  arose  from  the  over- 
lapping in  this  case. 

14114.  Miss  Johnston : Was  the 

general  practitioner  playing  any  (part? 

This  was  not  a case  in  which  I was 

personally  involved  and  I am  afraid  I 
do  not  know  but  I think  he  probably 
did  come  in.  It  was  the  dual  visiting 
that  confused  the  mother. 

14115.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Were  the  two 
visitors  'both  employed  by  the  same 
local  authority? il  understand  so. 

14116.  So  this  is  not  the  structure  of 
local  government  so  much  as  it  not 
working  well  within  the  same  pattern? 
Yes,  I 'think  so. 

14117.  Miss  Johnston:  Do  you  find 
on  the  whole  that  the  general  practi- 
tioners have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 

local  authority  services? No. — Miss 

Copleston:  They  find  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  grasp  them,  il  think. 


14118.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Are  they 
supplied  with  it?  Is  it  because  they  do 
not  get  the  information  or  because  they 

do  not  read  it? Miss  Read : I think 

there  is  a great  deal  more  which  the 
hospital  should  do  as  the  student  leaves 
when  he  has  qualified  in  preparing  for 
this,  and  perhaps  almoners  also  have 
some  responsibility  in  this.  1 find  on  the 
whole  'that  the  medical  students  who 
come  to  the  groups  we  have  formed  are 
very  anxious  to  know  where  they  can 
obtain  such  information.  We  try  to 
advise  them  as  to  where  they  can  obtain 
■the  information  although  we  do  not  give 
them  too  much  detail  because  it  would 
vary  wherever  they  worked.  However, 

I am  sure  it  is  something  which  needs 
a lot  more  consideration  by  the  schools 
of  medicine  as  to  how  this  information 

can  be  got  across  to  the  students. 

Miss  Warren:  It  is  another  plea  for 
publicising  the  information  about  the 
facilities,  and  also  about  the  limitations, 
because  there  are  limitations.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  we  should 
not  be  prepared  to  have  those  put  for- 
ward as  well  as  the  facilities  because 
really  both  are  equally  important  if 
people  are  going  to  be  saved  from 
making  unnecessary  applications. 

14119.  In  the  schools  you  could  teach 
them  more  and  more  about  the  structure 
and  the  general  administration  but  when 
a doctor  comes  to  be  a -general  practi- 
tioner in  ,a  particular  district  he  really 
needs  to  know  how  they  operate  in  that 

particular  district? Miss  Read:  Yes, 

and  all  one  can  do  is  beg  him  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  health  visitors  and  get 
their  help  and  advice  on  this. 

14120.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  I suppose 
he  does  do  -that,  does  he  not? 'In- 

creasingly so,  yes,  but  it  is  growing  very 
slowly  I think. 

14121.  It  is  really  the  right  way  out 
for  him  and  it  is  very  simple,  is  it  not? 
Yes,  perfectly  simple. 

14122.  'Will  it  not  grow? 1 am  sure 

it  is  growing,  yes  —Miss  Warren : It 
does  surprise  you  to  find  the  number  of 
instances  where  this  information  is  not 
available  in  the  telephone  book.  There  is 
a large  variety  of  different  numbers  and 
different  departments  in  a local  authority 
but  still  some  very  important  ones  are 
missing.  If  I have  a patient  who  has 
come  from  a district  that  I do  not  person- 
ally know  and  I get  hold  of  the  telephone 
book  to  see  where  I should  ring  up  for 
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a home  help  or  a district  nurse  I find  the 
number  is  just  not  there.  I can  probably 
find  out  where  the  sanitary  authority  is, 
where  the  cemetery  is,  but  I cannot  find 
out  where  the  home  help  or  the  district 
nurse  is,  and  I think  it  is  probably 
because  these  services  have  come  later 
and  they  have  not  yet  got  into  the  books. 
■—Miss  Read : Very  often  it  means  two 
trunk  calls,  one  to  the  town  hall  and 
then  one  to  the  right  number,  before  you 
begin  getting  the  service. 

We  would  like  .to  amend  the  second 
part  of  the  sentence  in  the  'third  para- 
graph of  our  memorandum  under  the 
heading  of  “ Children  It  should 
read:  — 

“ . . . arrangements  for  the  care  of 
the  children  temporarily  deprived  of 
home  care.  ...” 

Those  are  the  ones  we  have  most  ex- 
perience of.  We  would  also  like  to  say 
that  this  iis  something  .which  has  very- 
much  improved  in  the  last  twelve  months, 
i.e.  the  co-operation  between  the  child 
care  officers  and  the  public  health  depart- 
ment. I think,  though,  Miss  Ward  had 
some  reservations  on  that. — Miss  Ward: 
Yes.  I think  there  is  still  quite  a bit  of 
wasting  of  one’s  time  and  energies  in 
sorting  out  whether  a child  is  going  to  be 
accepted  for  day  care — that  would  be 
under  the  health  visitor  and  through  her 
the  divisional  medical  officer,  or  residen- 
tial care  .through  the  children’s  depart- 
ment. 

We  still  have  quite  a bit  of  difficulty  in 
making  arrangements  for  children  when 
their  mothers  are  coming  in  for  illness  or 
confinement  and  there  is  a good  deal  of 
batting  of  responsibility  between  the 
two  departments.  The  health  visitor  and 
the  child  welfare  officer  are  involved  here 
and  together  they  can  work  it  out  with- 
out quite  so  much  visiting  and  bargaining 
and  that  is  definitely  improving. 

14123.  You  have  referred  several  times 
to  great  improvements  in  the  last  12 
months;  is  that^  part  of  a normal 
improvement  or  is  there  some  reason 
why  there  should  have  been  special 

improvements  in  the  last  12  months? 

Miss  Read:  I think  there  has  been  a 
determined  effort  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion by  more  personal  meetings  between 
workers.  There  has  been  some  attempt 
to  get  different  parts  of  the  health 
service  together,  hospital  workers  and 
local  authority  workers,  and  I think 
many  of  these  improvements  have 


resulted  directly  from  meetings  like  that.  | 

• 14124.  At  social  worker  level? I 

Yes,  or  other  personnel. 

• 14125.  Who  took  the  initiative? | 

Sometimes  it  was  the  divisional  office,  | 
sometimes  it  was  the  hospital.  It  has  J 
come  in  various  ways. — Miss  Ward:  j 
Some  good  results  have  been  achieved  j 
by  the  divisional  medical  officer.  He  has  I 
called  in  his  home  helps,  his  child  I 
welfare  officer,  the  almoners,  and  various  f 
difficulties  have  been  discussed  and  f 
'criticised  sometimes.  I think  that  j 
^improvements  have  also  resulted  par-  J 
ticularly  from  knowing  one’s  opposite  j 
number,  from  having  met  the  officer  f 
rather  than  telephoning  him  or  perhaps  l 
delivering  a message  to  his  clerk. 

14126.  Sir  John  W rig  ley : Does  this 
improvement  in  any  way  derive  from  | 
the  suggestion  which  was  made  some  I 
time  ago  that  people  with  knowledge  of  \ 
the  service  really  ought  to  get  together  j 
on  this,  and  on  problem  families,  where  f 
you  have  perhaps  half  a dozen  branches 
of  the  local  authority  dealing  with  a 
particular  family?  The  suggestion  was 
made  that  really  they  ought  to  get 
together  and  plan  this.  I wondered  | 
whether  this  better  co-operation  might 
have  been  derived  from  that.-— Miss 
Read:  It  may  have  been  but  that  is  a j 
second  way  in  which  we  have  been  called  j 
together,  in  some  cases  through  these  j 
co-ordinating  committees  of  the  local  f 
authorities  on  special  families.  But  the  jj 
usefulness  of  those  committees,  and  their  ■ 
policy,  I think  is  a wider  question  which 
perhaps  we  ought  not  to  mention  here. 

14127.  Miss  Johnston:  You  are  some- 
times asked  to  them? Yes  .—Miss 

Coplcston : I think  the  impetus  for  im- 
proving relations  usually  comes  from  | 
some  particular  example,  something  that 
has  gone  wrong.  Very  often  several  ' 
workers  are  conscious  of  this  and  it  [ 
results  in  a determined  attempt  to  do  | 
something  about  it. 

14128.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  You  really  I 
think  that  a great  deal  has  been  at  ; 
professional  level,  the  medical  officer  or 
social  welfare  worker  level  rather  .than  l 
at  local  authority  level?— —Yes,  | 
definitely. — Miss  Read:  Usually  at  a | 
worker  level.  For  instance,  this  question 
about  the  two  people  with  poliomyelitis 
in  an  out-county  estate,  that  has  pro-  j 
duced  much  better  co-operation  all 
round.  All  sorts  of  people  got  to  know 
each  other  over  that.  It  immediately  j 
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created  better  co-operation. — Miss 

Copleston : It  results  in  a more  profitable 
use  of  the  existing  set-up  rather  than  in 
any  alteration  in  the  way  it  is  done. — 
Miss  Read : I think  you  had  another 
point  under  children,  Miss  Ward. — Miss 
Ward'.  Yes,  I wanted  to  amplify  a little 
bit  what  we  have  said  about  the  difficulty 
of  infants  being  taken  into  temporary 
care  for  the  period  following  vaccination 
for  tuberculosis. 

The  mother  would  have  been  in  touch 
with  the  chest  clinic,  whether  herself  or 
through  the  family,  and  knows  before- 
hand if  the  baby  is  .to  be  removed  if  there 
is  no  relative  to  take  it.  She  is  unfortu- 
nate if  she  lives  in  an  outer  London 
county  and  comes  into  a London  hospital 
— we  have  quoted.  Middlesex.  In  London 
the  machinery  for  getting  away  these 
babies  under  what  we  call  the  boarding 
out  scheme  is  through  the  divisional 
medical  officer  and  the  I.C.A.A. ; see  the 
mother  and  the  mother’s  mind  is  put  at 
rest  as  to  what  is  to  happen  to  the  baby. 
In  Middlesex,  however,  they  have  no 
boarding  out  scheme.  The  children  are 
received  i-ntO'  care  through  the  children’s 
officer.  In  the  case  of  a Middlesex 
mother  who  has  her  baby  born  in  a 
London  hospital,  just  over  the  border — 
this  happens  often — the  baby  then  has  to 
be  dealt  with  by  London.  London  does 
not  take  it  through  its  boarding  out 
scheme  as  a Middlesex  case,  it  takes  it 
through  the  children’s  officer.  We  under- 
stand this  now  but  to  begin  with  it 
caused  a great  deal  of  delay.  Even 
now  it  is  not  very  satisfactory  from  the 
mother’s  point  of  view  because  nothing 
much  can  be  done  about  her  applica- 
tion until  the  baby  is  born  ; London  gets 
interested  when  the  baby  is  born  in 
London.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
can  arise. 

14129.  Miss  Johnston : I suppose  it  is 
so  that  the  London  children’s  department 

can  repay  Middlesex. 1 do  not  know 

what  happens  after  that  but  that  is  a 
case  of  .two  different  sections  of  one 
authority  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem because  the  mother  lives  in  a 
different  county. — Miss  Read : Now,  wel- 
fare services.  Again  we  would  'like  to 
Teport  -that  there  is  very  much  better 
co-operation  connected  with  the  care  of 
the  aged  although  a great  many  difficul- 
ties still  exist.  I think  Miss  Ward  had 
a case  on  this. — Miss  Ward'.  We  men- 
tioned earlier  the  cleansing  authority 
being  the  borough  authority  and  the 


home  help  coming  from  the  county, 
well  that  is  so,  but  it  is  -not  very  easy 
always  to  get  an  immediate  follow-on 
from  one  authority  to  another.  Take 
the  instance  of  an  old  person  who  per- 
haps has  neglected  himself  and  his  home 
has  become  very  dirty,  he  goes  into  hos- 
pital, say,  for  acute  bronchitis  and  his 
general  condition  is  vastly  improved.  We 
find  that  perhaps  the  public  health 
department  already  know  him,  perhaps 
a nuisance  notice  has  been  served,  and 
the  sanitary  people  come  in  and  see  to 
the  matter.  There  is  one  case  I have 
Tin  mind  where  a room  was  fumigated ; 
the  home  help  would  not  come  in 
because  the  room  was  still  very  dirty  and 
there  was  so  much  rubbish,  and  so  on, 
to  be  cleared  away  that  she  would  not 
touch  it.  Unfortunately  .the  duty  of 
the  sanitary  authority  finished  with  the 
fumigation.  Their  van  would  collect  the 
stuff  only  when  it  was  swept  and  piled 
up.  There  is  also  the  question  of  the 
home  help  not  being  able  to  go  in  before 
the  old  person  was  discharged  home_  to 
get  things  cleaned  and  ready.  I think 
that  has  probably  now  been  improved 
in  our  district,  because  at  .the  recent 
divisional  meeting  the  medical  officer  of 
health  did  say  that  they  hoped  to  arrange, 
quite  rightly  with  safeguards,  for  a home 
help  to  go  in  before  the  patient  is  dis- 
charged from  hospital.  There  has  then 
to  be  a link  up  of  perhaps  National 
Assistance,  and  so  on,  if  new  bedding 
is  required,  and  a visitor  either  from  the 
public  health  department  if  it  is  care, 
or  from  the  health  visitor  under  the 
local  authority  if  it  is  health  supervision. 
All  these  have  to  be  integrated  so  that 
the  good  that  has  been  done  in  hospital 
is  not  wasted  when  the  person  comes 
home.  The  liaison  between  various 
workers  is  very  necessary.  It  does  not 
work  out  as  smoothly  as  it  should  yet 
but  it  is  certanly  better  than  in  this  case 
I have  just  mentioned  which  actually 
happened  a year  ago. 

14130.  I suppose  a good  deal  of  your 
work  is  concerned  with  the  care  they 
get  when  they  leave  hospital? Yes. 

14131.  I have  heard  that  a very  high 
proportion  of  people  who  live  alone  and 
leave  hospital  have  to  return  to  hos- 
pital  because  -they  break  down? Yes. 

14132.  Do  you  think  the  local  health 
authorities  could  improve  that  situation 
by  more  co-ordinated  care?  Miss 
Read : 1 think  it  is  a more  difficult  pro- 
lem  than  merely  laying  on  services.  I 
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think  unless  one  can  in  some  way  combat 
loneliness,  improve  their  morale,  for 
instance,  through  the  work  of  old 
people’s  dubs,  and  visiting  arrangements 
by  the  voluntary  organisations  probably 
connected  with  the  dub,  it  is  not  much 
use.  The  district  nurse  probably  makes 
it  possible  for  the  old  person  to  be 
looked  after  but  it  is  not  just  the  physical 
care,  it  is  the  building  up  of  the  morale 
of  the  person  if  they  have  for  a long 
time  been  isolated.  I think  all  these 
visiting  services,  the  provision  of 
luncheons,  and  so  on,  have  made  an 
enormous  difference. 

14133.  Do  you  think  that  not  only  old 
people,  but  other  people  living  alone  get 
the  necessary  care  from  the  local 
authority  when  they  first  come  out,  or 

is  there  sometimes  a gap? 1 think 

there  is  a gap  sometimes. 

14134.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  some- 
times that  the  hospitals  discharge  people 

so  suddenly. Yes,  I think  that  is 

probably  true. — Miss  Copleston : I think 
there  is  a problem  here  because  local 
authorities  do  vary  as  to  their  policy 
about  arranging  services  before  the 
patient  returns  home.  We  have  on  occa- 
sions heard  of  an  almoner  who  has  been 
reproached  for  not  notifying  the  local 
authority  of  an  old  person’s  discharge 
early  enough ; on  other  occasions  we 
have  notified  carefully  a day  or  so  before 
and  been  told : “ We  cannot  do  anything 
until  she  gets  there  ”,  I think  the  policy 
is  too  varied.  1 think  also  the  local 
authorities  vary  as  to  how  much  time  the 
health  visitor  can  allocate  to  the  old 
people.  It  is  very  valuable  when  the 
health  visitor  can  go  and  visit  frail  old 
people  and  sometimes  it  is  done  but 
sometimes  it  is  not  possible. 

14135.  Is  it  the  almoner  who  makes 
arrangements  to  discharge  patients  under 
Part  III,  or  to  take  people  in  under 
Part  III? -iln  many  cases. 

14136.  Is  there  any  difficulty  about 
that? — —Miss  Read:  There  is  a great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  certain  areas  and 
we  were  going  to  mention  (in  regard 
to  Middlesex  and  Essex)  the  inadequacy 
of  accommodation.  It  is  also  a 
growing  problem  in  London  as  the  wait- 
ing lists  are  getting  longer  and  longer. 
There  is  also  the  problem  as  to  whether 
the  accommodation  is  adequate  for 
articular  needs,  for  example  any 
ind  of  nursing  care.  Miss  Windsor 
has  a typical  example  of  .that. — 


Miss  Windsor:  This  is  certainly  true  1 
in  one  area.  I think  it  may  be  partly  ■ 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a ! 
shortage  of  Part  III  accommodation,  f 
The  old  people  who  have  been  j 
restored  to  mobility  again  and  would  j 
be  perfectly  able  to  live  in  Part  111  I 
accommodation  cannot  be  .transferred  ! 
because  the  local  authority  providing  the  r 
Part  III  accommodation  will  not  permit  j 
even  a weekly  visit  from  a district  nurse,  ! 
perhaps  to  do  a dressing  for  a varicose  j 
ulcer.  They  will  not  accept  such  a case 
although  no  extra  demands  are  made  on  * 
the  services  of  the  home’s  staff.  We  j 
understand  that  in  small  homes  it  is  not  i 
possible  for  .the  matron  or  assistant  ;■ 
matron  to  provide  any  nursing  service  for  ‘ 
their  people  themselves  but  wc  have  conic  i 
across  an  instance  where  .they  will  not  ; 
even  allow  the  district  nurse  to  go  in  and 
oiler  this  service. 

14137.  We  did  have  one  case  men- 
tioned, which  may  be  an  exception,  that 
a Part  ill  authority  would  not  take  a 
patient  direct  from  hospital,  he  hud  to 
go  home,  although  his  home  was 
obviously  unfit  for  him.  Is  that  usual, 

or  not? No. — Miss  Copleston:  In  ; 

theory  the  local  authorities  will  take  them 
direct  from  hospital  but  it  does  mean 
that  they  may  be  in  hospital  for  a year 
or  more  as  they  go  on  a non-priority  j 
list. — Miss  Warren  : We  do  quite  often  ! 
have  to  discharge  old  people  home  rather  | 
than  keep  them  in  and  it  would  be  ; 
better  if  they  could  be  transferred  direct  i 
to  a home. — Miss  Copleston:  It  is  just  i 
part  of  the  general  shortage  of 
accommodation,  is  it  not? — Miss 

Windsor:  There  is  one  other  point  I 
would  like  to  make  on  Part  III 
accommodation  which  has  concerned  me  i 
very  much.  That  is  the  problem  that  has  j 
certainly  arisen  in  the  London  hospitals  j 
of  the  patients  who  may  come  in  from  j 
the  Home  Counties,  or  perhaps  further  j 
afield — though  that  does  not  concern  us  j 
here — and  it  so  happens  that  they  become  f 
sufficiently  disabled  while  in  hospital  nol  j 
to  be  able  to  return  to  their  own  private  ! 
home  and  they  need  Pair*  III  acoommoda- 
tion.  In  this  particular  case  I am  think- 
ing  of  now,  this  woman  had  lived  in  her  j 
.out-county  area  for  many  years,  she  had  j 
an  invalid  child  in  institutional  care,  and  I 
no  other  relatives,  and  when  the  time 
came  for  her  transfer  we  asked  that  she 
be  transferred  back  to  Part  III  accommo- 
tion  in  what  was  quite  obviously  very 
much  her  home  area.  We  were  told  this 
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could  not  be  done  'because  she  was 
resident  in  the  County  of  London  and, 
therefore,  London  must  accept  responsi- 
bility for  her  Part  III  accommodation. 
We  were  told  that  it  might  be  possible 
that  ultimately  arrangements  could  be 
made  to  get  her  back  and  the  negotia- 
tions between  the  authorities  would  take 
many  months. 

This  sort  of  thing  causes  tremendous 
hardship  to  people  in  these  conditions 
and  I will  be  quite  frank  and  say  that 
we  disobeyed  the  regulations  because  we 
felt  it  was  quite  wrong  that  this  woman 
should  be  cut  off  from  her  only  relative, 
an  invalid  child,  because  she  had  been 
in  a London  hospital  for  a very  short 
time.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
happens  if  the  location  of  the  hospital 
happens  to  be  different  from  the  area 
where  the  patients  should  go  into  Part 
III  accommodation. 

Miss  Johnston : It  is  a problem  in 
London  because  so  many  people  come  to 
London. 

14138.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Is  it  common 
for  the  district  from  which  they  come 
to  refuse  to  have  them  back  after  they 

have  been  in  hospital? 1 understand 

there  is  a regulation  about  this.  We  went 
into  this  over  this  case  very  fully  because 
we  were  very  concerned  at  the 
implications. 

14139.  There  was  a time  when  res- 
ponsibility depended  on  where  the  person 

was  ordinarily  resident. That  used  to 

be  so  two  or  three  years  ago  and  the 
regulation  was  apparently  altered  shortly 
before  the  Act. 

14140.  Is  it  the  alteration  which  has 

made  it  more  difficult? Yes. — Miss 

Read : I think  the  plea  is  really  for  one 
of  flexibility  rather  than  a rigid  inter- 
pretation of  this  sort  of  regulation.  The 
exceptional  cases  are  so  rare  1 cannot 
believe  it  would  matter  all  that  much  iff 
we  had  a little  flexibility.  That  is  the 
note  on  which  we  end,  flexibility,  and  also 
this  hope  that  there  will  be  a more 
publicised  policy  about  the  welfare  and 
health  services,  whatever  the  structure 
under  which  'they  work. 

14141.  You  have  made  a large  number 
of  suggestions  to  us,  suggestions  implicit 
from  the  fact  that  you  disclose  places 
where  machinery  does  not  work  properly, 
but  they  do  require  rather  different  kinds 
of  treatment,  do  they  not?  Some  of  them 
are  things  which  could  be  put  right  by 


the  local  authorities  as  they  are  now  if 
they  would  give  more  information,  or  if 
they  would  co-ordinate  the  activities  of 
their  officers.  Those  are  very  important 
things,  and  one  has  to  look  really  to  the 
better  education  of  the  existing  officers 
and  councils  to  give  effect  to  them. 
Those  in  themselves  are  not  things  which 
really  require  a different  structure  of 
local  government  but  a better  operation 
of  the  existing  structure.  But  you  have 
also  drawn  attention  to  a number  of 
other  things  where  it  would  appear  there 
is  a confusion  between  two  different  sets, 
of  authorities,  and  where  I imagine 
your  ideal  would  be  to  have  one 
authority  at  one  central  point  to  which 
you  could  go,  so  far  as  possible,  on 
all  the  local  government  queries  that 
you  have  to  raise  so  that  there  would 
toe  one  body  which  was  responsible  for 
welfare,  health  and  housing.  Two  of 
them  are  in  the  hands  of  the  county  and 
one  in  the  hands  of  the  borough.  If  we 
produced  a form  of  local  goverment 
which  put  housing,  welfare  and  health 
in  the  hands  of  one  local  authority  would 

you  regard  it  as  an  improvement? 1 

think  in  as  much  as  our  experience  indi- 
cates that  that  sort  of  structure  usually 
leads  to  better  co-operation  between  the 
workers  and  that  they  would  have  more 
identity  of  responsibility  for  an  area. 

14142.  It  would  still  be  necessary  of 
course  to  pursue  the  education  of  the 

officers  in  the  different  branches. It 

always  comes  down  to  personal  co- 
operation. 

14143.  That  would  be  a permanent 

process. Yes,  but  this  question  of  the 

area  of  responsibility  certainly  does,  we 
•think,  have  an  effect  on  the  degree  of 
co-operation  which  one  can  expect. — Miss 
Copleston : Any  simplification  would  be 
an  improvement. — Miss  Read : And  the 
integration  of  the  services  within  that 
area  too. 

14144.  Yes  ; of  course  you  would  want 
two  things.  Assuming  it  was  an  advan- 
tage from  your  point  of  view  to  have  this 
under  the  same  authority  then  the 
organisation  of  the  work  of  the  authority 
and  the  relationship  of  the  different 
branches  with  one  another  require  a good 
deal  of  working  out  so  that  they  worked 
properly  with  one  another.  The  one 
advantage  it  has  from  your  point  of  view 
is  that  it  is  all  ultimately  under  one  hat. 
I do  not  know  how  important  that  par- 
ticular one  is  from  your  point  of  view. 
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1 think  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to 

say,  ibecause  we  are  not  very  experienced, 
how  much  depends  on  personal  capacity 
to  co-ordinate  within  a structure..  But  it 
does  seem  that  certain  administrative 
difficulties  would  be  ironed  out  in  that 
way,  particularly  if  there  was  a clear 
policy  on  certain  points  such  as . inter- 
county responsibilities,  and  that  .kind  of 
.thing.— Mm  Co  pies  ton\  Experience  of 
working  with  a county  borough  suggests 
it  would  be  very  much  better. 

14145.  The  difficulty  is  in  creating  an 
authority  which  is  large  enough  to  carry 
all  these  services  adequately  and  small 
enough  to  retain  the  sense  of  local 
contact. Yes. 

14146.  I can  only  put  the  question,  ds 
it  of  considerable  advantage  from  youT 
point  of  view  to  have  them  all  under  one 
hat,  and  if,  and  it  -is  a very  big  “ if  ”, 
we  can  think  of  a system  of.  local 
government  which  would  otherwise  be 
satisfactory? Miss  Read : Yes,  we  all 

(The  witne. 


seem  to  think  so. because  of  the  simplicity  | 
of  the  organisation. 

14147.  We  are  very  grateful  to  you  -for 
coming  here  and  giving  us  so  much  infor- 
mation because  to  a large  extent  you 
really  look  at  this  from  outside  local 
government  and  very  much  from  the 
■interests  of  the  consumer  and  you  can 
see  where  the  consumers,  you  think,  go 
wrong,  'and  how  far  they  go  wrong 
through  defects  in  the  local  government  f 
structure.  We  have  had  a tremendous 
amount  of  evidence  from  local  govern- 
ment itself  and  we  have  had  a fair 
amount  of  evidence  from  different  people 
who  may  be  said  to  look  at  local  govern- 
ment from  outside.  Your  evidence  has 
been  very  valuable  to  us  because  you 
are  In  very  close  contact  with  so  many  I 
consumers  when  they  are  under  very  I 
difficult  circumstances.  We  do  thank  you  § 

very  much. <We  do  hope  we  have  not  j 

wearied  you  with  too  much  detail  but  we  | 
are  very  grateful  to  you  for  listening  to  us.  f 

es  withdrew.) 
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TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 


SIXTY-FIRST  DAY 


Thursday,  26th  November,  1959 


Present: 

Sir  Charles  Morris  (in  the  Chair ) 

Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

•Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 

• Afternoon  session  only. 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Mr.  Harold  Glanville 
Miss  E.  Lakeman 
Miss  M.  Terry 

on  behalf  of  the  Liberal  Party  Organisation 
Called  and  Examined 


14148.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Mr. 

Glanville,  I should  like  to  say  first  how 
sorry  our  Chairman  is  that  he  is  unable 
to  be  here  this  morning.  He  has  of 
course  read  with  care  what  you  have 
written,  and  he  will  read  the  record  of 
our  discussions  .this  morning,  hut  he  is 

very  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Glanville : We  appreciate  that,  thank 
you,  Sir.  Would  you  like  me  to  make 
opening  remarks? 

14149.  Following  our  usual  practice, 
we  would  really  like  you  to  handle  your 
evidence  as  far  as  possible  in  your  own 
way.  We  shall  of  course  wish  to  ask 
you  some  questions  in  due  course.  Do 
please  make  an  opening  statement  your- 
self if  you  would  like  to,  and  if  either 
of  your  colleagues  at  any  time  wish  to 
come  in  or  you  wish  to  deploy  them  I 
hope  you  will  do  so.  Would  you  like 

to  introduce  your  colleagues? -I  want 

to  introduce  myself  and  my  colleagues 
but  first  of  all  I think  I ought  to  intro- 
duce myself  because  I have  special  quali- 
fications in  this  matter,  as  you  will  soon 
see.  In  the  first  place,  at  the  moment 
I am  the  President  of  the  Liberal  Party 
Organisation,  having  just  been  elected, 
32821 
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but  formerlv  I was  the  Chairman  for 
many  years  and  later  the  President  of 
the  London  Liberal  Party,  from  whom 
this  particular  application  originated. 
With  me  is  Miss  Lakeman  who  is  on 
my  right.  She  is  the  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Women’s  Liberal  Federation  and  a 
member  of  the  Liberal  Party  Executive. 
On  my  left  is  Miss  Maureen  Terry,  who 
is  the  Secretary  of  the  London  Liberal 
Party.  All  of  those  people,  as  your  Com- 
mission will  appreciate,  are  of  course 
Liberals  and  therefore  politicians.  Now 
I want  to  explain  my  own  position,  be- 
cause it  is  unusual  iand  it  applies  par- 
ticularly to  this  application.  Probably 
I am  the  last  survivor,  at  least  the  last 
active  survivor,  of  the  old  Progressive 
party.  I was  a member  of  the  London 
County  Council  as  a Progressive,  and 
my  father  before  me ; and  that  party, 
which  contained  an  appreciable  number 
of  persons  strictly  speaking  belonging  to 
other  political  parties,  Conservatives  and 
Labour,  has,  I should  like  to  remind  you, 
a very  remarkable  record  in  relation  to 
the  London  County  Council  in  that 
during  its  most  formative  period,  from 
the  middle  nineties  until  the  middle  of 
Che  .first  decade  of  this  century,  they 
A 2 
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trolled  the  London  County  Council 
S S up  a service — 1 am  not  now 
Sfcing  about  the  various  improvements 
thid  they  effected  in  London  so  much  as 
"L,.it  the  greatest  pride  of  all  to 
Toners-*  civil  service  second  to 
none  in  the  world.  I think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  we  in  London  pioneered  the  kind  of 
nublic  service  for  civil  servants  that  may 
we  ruled  in  the  national  sphere  but 
up  until  then  had  not  ruled  in  the  local 
That  is  ,a  very  considerable  claim 
?fmake  and  J am  entitled  on  behalf,  of 
. Progressive  party  to  make  that  claim, 
t f safS  probably  the  last  at  airy 
rite  the  last  active  member,  who  was 
elected  on  to  the  County  Council  as  a 
member  of  that  party  which  disappeared 
Som  the  London  County  Council  during 
tire  twenties.  It  did  fhat  because  toe 
oartv  machines  took  over.  The  Pr°8r^ 
-party  virtually  ceased  to  represent 
anything  but  one  party  driven  by  force 
of y, circumstances,  because  each  of  the 
other  parties  made  its  party  machm 
responsible  for  the  London  County 
Council  elections.  I am  not  saying  that 
Sere  t anything  wonderful  about  my 
own  person,  but  I do  represent  a very 
large  ^body  of  people  aible  and  willing, 
wl  iufoJmed  and  prepared  to  serve 
London,  and  prepared  to  serve  London 
without  anything  behind  *em  b,utr 
desire  to  give  service  but  prevented  from 
doing  so  because  they  are  not  prepared 
to  subscribe  to  the  party  machines  that 
do  in  fact  dominate  the.  county  council 
elections.  The  next  point  is  this  In 
1945  I,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  London 
Liberal  Party,  made  representations  to 
the  Speaker  that  in  the  forthcoming 
conference  toe  was  to  hold  to  deal  with 
electoral  reform  for  parliamentary 
matters,  he  ought  at  the . same  time  to 
consider  the  system  of  voting  in  London. 
After  some  discussion  we  received  from 
the  Speaker — in  fact  I think  I can  say 
from  the  Speaker  himself — the  statement 
that  in  his  view  the  consideration  ot 
London  questions  was  .outside  the  terms 
of  reference  of  his  Commission,  but  he 
then  added  what  I thought  .is  the  natural 
addition,  that  if  and  when  another  body 
should  be  appointed  at  a later  date  to 
consider  London,  it  would  then  be  our 
opportunity  to  submit  what  we  want 
to  submit  to  that  body.  You,  Sir,  are 
the  body,  and  here  we  are : that  is  why 
we  are  here.  I 'have  no  doubt  your 
members  have  a copy  of  the  letter  which 
I wrote  to  you,  and  I want  to  put  that 
in  as  evidence.  I do  not  want  to  traverse 


the  whole  of  it,  because  obviously  the 
arguments  are  set  out  in  the  letter,  but 
I do  want  to  traverse  one  or  two  points. 
There  are,  for  example,  statements  here 
as  to  the  working  of  the  present  system. 
The  essence  of  the  case  is  'that  we  have 
in  London  a very  substantial  number  of 
places  covering  a very  large  area  with 
an  exceptionally  large  population  which 
have  not  for  a generation  had  any  oppor- 
tunity to  be,  or  have  not  in  fact  been, 
represented  by  any  but  one  party.  It  it 
not  the  same  party ; ,in  some  parts  of 
London  it  is  one  party  and  in  other  parts 
it  is  the  other  party.  I am  not  non 
talking  about  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil, because  on  the  London  County 
Council  there  has  always  been  somt 
minority  representation ; it  is  shrinking 
and  it  has  become  small,  but  there  hot 
always  been  a body  of  people  on  tit 
London  County  Council  who  are  not  in 
agreement  with  the  majority.  I want  U 
be  perfectly  fair  to  the  London  Counts 
Council ; they  have  carried  on  the  tradi- 
tion which  was  set  up  fifty  or  sixty  yean 
ago  by  which  the  representation  on  thi 
sub-committees  and  representation  in  aS 
other  directions  is  proportional  to  Iht 
number  of  members  of  the  council.  But 
that  is  not  so  in  many  'boroughs.  Then 
are  -constant  cases  where  the  minority 
have  no  opportunity  even  when  they 
exist.  The  whole  essence  of  our  case  is 
that  there  are  many  boroughs  in  which 
-there  is  not  a single  representative  of 
any  minority  at  all,  and  that  means  that 
the  business  is  all  done  on  the  day  before 
in  the  -party  meeting.  I have  here  a 
cutting  from  the  newspaper  which  1 tool 
only  this  week  in  which  is  staled  what ! 
can  confirm  by  constant  statements  to 
me  from  other  people,  that  the  lull 
official  'borough  council  meeting  seldom 
lasts  a quarter  of  an  hour.  It  says  that 
-in  cases  where  a member  has  died 
and  resolutions  of  condolence  _ are 
passed,  the  meeting  may  sometimes 
run  to  -twenty  minutes,  but  ii 
other  cases  in  'the  ordinary  nitron! 
meeting  they  seldom  exceed  a quarter  of 
an  hour.  That  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  business  of  the  council 
has  not  been  considered  by  those  mem- 
bers, but  if  it  has  been  considered  it 
all  it  has  been  considered  by  the  mem- 
bers in  their  own  private  party  inectiny 
the  day  before,  and  the  public  who  pay 
the  piper  have  no  opportunity  of  knott- 
ing how  the  tune  is  being  called.  They 
know  nothing  at  all  of  what  hit 
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happened  except  the  formal  resolution  that 
is  made  in  the  council  chamber.  That  is 
a thoroughly  undesirable  practice  and  it 
is  growing.  No  less  a person  than  Mr. 
Herbert  Morrison,  as  he  then  was,  said 
some  twenty  years  ago,  that  he  thought 
it  was  a most  regrettable  thing  that 
borough  councils  should  exist  in  London 
where  there  was  no  minority  repre- 
sentation at  all.  I want  to  submit  to 
your  Commission  that  that  point  ought 
to  be  included  in  any  recommendations 
that  you  may  make.  I do  not  suppose 
that  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
yet,  but  if  it  should  be  considered 
desirable  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  the  present  county  of  London,  then 
I want  to  submit  that  within  ten 
years  the  party  machines — and  I am 
speaking  here  without  any  animus 
because  I have  run  a party  machine  and 
I understand  exactly  how  they  are  work- 
ing— the  party  machines  will  set  to  work 
to  develop  the  doctrine  of  the  block  vote, 
and  when  they  do,  the  whole  of  the 
south-east  area,  Kent,  Surrey,  Middle- 
sex, parts  of  Hertfordshire  and  Essex, 
will  all  follow  the  same  rule,  and  within 
ten  years  nobody  will  be  eligible  to  sit 
on  the  local  council  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area  unless  he  is  prepared  to  say 
such  things  to  the  iparty  authorities  as 
will  cause  them  to  recognise  him  as  a 
responsible  and  reliable  member  on 
whom  they  can  rely  Whenever  they  want 
ito  win  votes.  That  ds  the  first  point. 
I do  not  want  to  be  too  long,  but  I 
would  point  out  this,  that  when  you  ask 
people  of  independence — and  there  are 
many  cases  that  I can  quote— to  run  for 
the  borough  council,  you  will  find  now 
in  many  parts  of  London  quite 
eminent  people  ready  and  willing  to 
give  their  time,  but  not  prepared,  to 
accept  a party  whip.  I do  not  want  it  to 
be  misunderstood ; there  are  many  men 
and  women,  reasonable,  capable,  intelli- 
gent men  and  women  who  do  accept  the 
party  whips  and  who  do  go  on  borough 
councils  as  belonging  to  this  or  that 
party,  but  they  are  ultimately  subjected 
to  discipline  and  they  can  be  left  off 
the  party  ticket  at  the  next  election  and, 
as  a result,  have  suddenly  to  change 
their  way  of  life  and  give  up  public  work 
because  the  electors  have  left  them  at  the 
bottom  of  the  poll  as  they  no  longer  have 
the  party  stamp.  I can  quote  numerous 
cases ; I do  not  know  that  it  is  neces- 
sary, but  I shall  be  quite  ready  if  I am 
asked.  It  is  common  knowledge.  Now  I 


want  to  go  one  step  further.  I do  not 
know  if  this  is  quite  within  your  juris- 
diction, but  in  recent  years  in  London, 
— I dare  say  it  is  true  in  the  coluntry, 
but  I know  it  is  true  in  London — it  has 
even  reached  the  stage  of  striking  off  the 
boards  of  governors  of  elementary 
schools  all  kinds  of  people  who  have 
given  first-class  service  and  have 
never  regarded  it  as  a political 
matter  at  all,  but  have  been  struck  off 
because  in  fact  ithey  do  not  belong  to 
the  political  party,  whichever  it_  is, 
which  now  decides  what  nominations 
shall  be  made  from  the  local  council 
for  people  to  act  as  governors  of  the 
elementary  schools.  I was  talking  to 
a lady  a fortnight  ago  in  south-east 
London,  an  educated  capable  woman 
who  had  spent  a great  deal  of  her  life 
in  that  kind  of  work.  She  told  me 
that  three  years  ago  she  was  struck 
off  a hoard  of  governors,  of  which 
sometimes  she  had  been  chairman, 
on  which  she  had  been  for  many 
years.  She  was  struck  off  simply  because 
her  politics  were  not  those  of  the  party 
who  were  now  appointing  the  represen- 
tatives. When  it  has  reached  that  stage, 

I want  to  submit,  we  are  destroying  the 
whole  principle  of  local  government.  I 
want  to  go  one  step  further,  because  7 
have  claimed  at  times  that  I am  perha] 
the  last  constitutionalist  left  in  this  cou 
try.  The  whole  essence  to  me  of  tl 
democratic  system  of  representative  gov 
eminent  that  we  have  -built  up  in  this 
country,  and  which  in  my  opinion  is  the 
thing  for  which  we  shall  stand  out,  was 
-built  up  by  giving  to  the  persons  in  the 
districts,  and  in  the  parishes  originally, 
as  much  responsibility  as  they  could  pos- 
sibly carry.  I think  that  every  time  you 
reduce  that  responsibility  you  may  get 
a great  deal  more  efficiency  at  the  centre 
but  you  ultimately  destroy  the  whole 
democratic  essence  of  the  country,  and 
you  will  descend  to  where  we  are  already 
going,  local  government  solely  by  per- 
sons who  obey  orders  in  council,  with 
very  little  regard  either  to  the  training 
of  the  sense  of  responsibility  which  is  I 
think  most  important,  and  secondly  with- 
out any  real  regard  to  local  knowledge. 
I think  that  covers  all  the  ground  I want 
to  deal  with,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I shall 
-be  quite  happy,  and  so  will  my  col- 
leagues, to  answer  any  questions  y<y 
would  like  to  put. 

14150.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Glanville.  We  should  like  to  thank  you 
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very  much  for  your  Idler  and  for  coming 
along  this  morning  to  speak  to  us  and 
to  let  us  ask  questions.  Would  editor 
of  your  colleagues  like  to  say  anything 
at  this  point? 1 think  not,  Mi.  Chair- 

man. They  will  be  quite  ready  to  deal 
with  any  questions  that  you  want  to  ask. 
If  I may  say  so,  they  have  studied  the 
records  more  closely  than  1 have. 

14151.  If  I may  look  just  for  a moment 
at  the  constructive  aims  that  you  would 
have  in  mind  if  you  were  yourself  recon- 
stituting the  local  government  system  in 
London,  is  it  fair  to  say  that  there  are 
perhaps  two  things  that  you  are  specially 
anxious  to  secure ; one  is  more  public 
discussion,  and  the  other  is  much  more 
representation  in  the  local  government 
bodies  of  minority  opinions  and  possibly 

even  of  independent  opinion? Very 

much  the  representation  of  independent 
opinion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I want  to  em- 
phasise that ; I feel  very  strongly  on  that 
point. 

14152.  Would  those  be  the  two  main 
aims  you  would  have  in  mind? Yes. 


14153.  And  you  would  think  .that  that 
was  as  important  or  more  important  in 
local  government  than  in  national  gov- 
ernment? You  do  hold  much  the  same 
view,  I think,  do  you  not,  in  relation 
to  national  government?— — I do  not 
want  to  commit  myself  entirely  in 
national  government  because  there  are 
differences  of  opinion.  One  of  my  col- 
leagues here  holds  strongly  that  it  applies 
to  the  national  government  too,  but_  I 
recognise  there  are  very  substantial  dif- 
ferences between  national  government 
and  local  government.  If  I may 
enumerate  the  three  major  differences. 
The  first,  of  course,  is  that  local  bodies 
are  only  carrying  out  Aots  of  Parlia- 
ment. I will  not  trouble  you  with  the 
old  tag  about  the  powers  of  Parliament, 
except  to  say  they  are  very  wide,  but 
local  government  bodies  only  have  such 
powers  as  are  given  to  them  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  is  an  essential  difference 
between  the  two.  The  second  thing,  of 
course,  is  that  if  you  have  a parliamen- 
tary election  with  five  member  constitu- 
encies, you  could  have  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  300,000  voters.  It  is 
true  that  in  these  days  of  television  and 
so  forth,  mass  appeal  is  ever,  so  much 
more  important  than  the  individual  one, 
but  it  is  still  possible  to  argue,  and 
reasonably  argue,  that  300,000  electors 
is  a great  many  to  appeal  to.  In  local 


government  election,  in  London  at  any 
rate,  that  does  no,t  apply,  because  the 
councillors  already  in  nearly  all  con- 
stituencies are  three.  They  were  lay 
down  by  the  Act  to  be  three  or  a 
multiple  of  three,  so  that  there  is  no 
change  in  the  area.  Therefore,  in  those 
two  instances  there  is  not  any  real  com- 
parison. I would  be  quite  prepared  to 
separate  the  two  completely.  What  1 
want  to  talk  about  is  local  novernmem 
where  the  size  of  the  constituency  is 
already  handy  and  where  the  body  is 
only  acting  within  a frame  that  is 
devised  for  it  by  Parliament. — Misi 
Lakeman:  May  I add  a word  on 

independents?  I think  1 should  bs 
interpreting  Mr.  Glanville  correctly  if 
I said  he  wants  not  only  independents 
as  such,  but  a greater  degree  of  inde- 
pendence on  the  pant  of  people  who 
represent  parties.  I am  thinking,  for 
example,  of  a man  who  used  to  sit  on 
my  own  borough  council  and  who  lost 
his  seat  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
he  wanted  to  go  on  calling  himself  an 
independent.  His  seat  is  in  the  gift  of 
his  party,  and  therefore  if  ho  goes 
against  the  party  on  any  particular  issue 
he  is  liable  to  lose  it.  You  get  this 
rigidity  of  party  discipline,  and  I think 
Mr.  Glanville  would  agree  with  me  in 
wanting  to  loosen  that  up  a bit. 

14154.  So  that  ( your  arguments  are 
really  strictly  specific  to  local  govern' 

ment? Mr.  Glanville : Entirely 

specific  to  local  government. 

14155.  You  want  to  put  them  forward 

entirely  on  the  merits? Entirely  on 

the  merits. 

14156.  Accepting  the  general  view 
very  roughly  that  the  local  government 
bodies  are  not  primarily  concerned  with 
making  policy  but  with  administering? 

That  is  so.  that  is  the  position,  Mr. 

Chairman. 

14157.  If  you  were  reconstituting  the 
system  of  local  government  yourself, 
you  would,  I think,  if  T understand  you 
rightly,  largely  rely  on  the  changing  of 
the  methods  of  election  in  order  to 

secure  the  results  that  you  want? 1 

would. 

14158.  You  would  not  wish  to  have 
any  method  of  disabling  the  national 
parties  from  being  able  to  use  tneir 
resources  to  organise  things  ; you  would 
almost  entirely  rely— I am  not  wanting 
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to  talk  dn  technical  terms  about  methods 
of  election  at  the  moment— you  would 
almost  entirely  rely  on  changing  the 

method  of  election,  would  you? 1 

would,  and  I want  to  make  a point  that 
has  not  been  made  before.  When  the 
borough  councils  were  created  for 
London  in  1899  there  was  in  existence  a 
body  called  the  London  School  Board. 
You  will  remember  there  was  a great 
deal  of  argument  and  agitation,  between 
the  various  sects  and  the  various 
churches  as  to  the  kind  of  religious 
education  which  was  to  be  given,  and 
it  was  found  necessary  when  the  London 
School  Board  was  created  that  various 
minority  groups  should  be  entitled  to 
representation  on  the  London  School 
Board.  I do  not  know,  it  is  rather  before 
the  time  my  memory  goes  back  to,  but 
somewhere  in  the  ’nineties  I remember 
very  well  that  the  particular  area  in 
which  I was,  Southwark,  had  four  mem- 
bers on  the  London  School  Board,  and 
every  voter  had  four  votes  and  could 
give  all  his  four  votes  to  one  candidate. 
The  purpose  of  that  was  to  protect  the 
minority,  so  that  each  religious  group 
which  had  more  than  25  per  cent,  of 
the  electorate  could  be  reasonably  sure 
of  securing  one  representative.  The  bills 
which  I remember  so  well  in  my  boy- 
hood used  to  say — “Plump  for  so-and- 
so  ”,  and  that  is  the  origin  of  the  phrase 
you  have  seen  perhaps,  not  in  the  last 
25  years  but  before  that, — “No  plump- 
ing ”• — because  when  the  borough 

councils  were  created  that  system  by 
which  one  person  could  give  all  his  three 
votes  to  one  candidate  did  not  occur. 
So  the  party  agents,  and  I accept  equal 
responsibility  with  the  other  party  agents, 
set  to  work  to  persuade  all  their  people 
there  must  be  no  plumping.  But  it  is 
still  my  belief  that  at  that  time  in  1899, 
if  this  matter  had  been  argued  out, 
having  regard  to  the  existence  of  the 
London  School  Board,  method  of  voting, 
I am  perfectly  certain  that  provision 
would  have  been  made  for  what  I prefer 
to  call  the  single  transferable  vote,  and 
that  is  the  essence  of  our  application. 

14159.  That  is  what  you  would  rely 
on? That  is  what  we  would  rely  on. 

14160.  May  I just  ask  one  more  ques- 
tion of  a general  character  on  this  point? 
In  so  reconstituting  it,  what  kind  of 
assembly  would  you  hope  to  produce  as 
the  local  government  (Council?  For  in- 
stance, speaking  realistically,  would  you 
hope  to  produce  a council  with  one  party 
32821 


and  another  party  sitting  opposite,  or 

what? In  the  first  case,  in  the  first 

election,  I do  not  think  it  would  make 
a great  deal  of  difference;  these  things 
take  a time  to  work  through  the  body 
of  electors.  In  my  view  what  would 
happen  is  this.  Take  the  case  of  the 
borough  in  which  I live,  Lewisham, 
where  there  was  a very  striking  happen- 
ing last  May,  if  you  remember;  it  was 
common  knowledge  in  the  newspapers. 
The  Conservative  party  gained  I think 
two  seats  and  thereby  had  a majority  of 
elected  members  of  one  seat.  Then  there 
was  a discussion  as  to  the  right  to 
appoint  aldermen.  The  existing  aider- 
men  were  available  to  elect  the  mayor, 
so  that  a Labour  mayor  was  elected,  and 
the  Labour  mayor  then  gave  his  vote 
to  make  the  two  parties  equal  for  the 
election  of  aldermen,  and  then  he  gave 
his  casting  vote,  so  that  all  the  Labour 
nominees  were  elected  and  the  Labour 
party  controlled  the  council.  In  my  view 
there  was  no  occasion  for  either  of  the 
parties  to  control  the  council.  In  my 
view  as  soon  as  we  had  .two  or  three 
elections  there  would  be  8 or  10 
independent  people,  and  if  the  parties  had 
a rigid  line  between  them  the  8 or  10 
would  virtually  control  it,  but  they  would 
be  altogether  different  kinds  of  people. 

I will  be  quite  frank,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
say  that  amongst  those  8 or  10  you 
would  get  a couple  of  cranks,  but  you 
would  get  half  a dozen  first-class  local 
citizens  not  tied  to  any  political  paTty 
and  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  only 
thing  that  is  going  to  save  our  London 
borough  councils  from  being  virtually 
negative  bodies  only  carrying  out  orders. 
That  is  my  view  of  what  would  happen 
in  the  places  where  the  two  parties  at 
present  exist  very  closely ; there  would 
be  a substantial  body  of  independents. 
But  in  places  like  Westminster,  Bermond- 
sey or  Poplar  where  it  is  100  per  cent, 
you  would  then  probably  get  the  same 
party  having  control  with  perhaps  75 
per  cent.,  but  the  other  25  per  cent, 
would  be  the  necessary  and  proper  check 
who  would  be  able  to  examine  the 
finances  and  the  controls  and  all  the 
rest.  That  is  the  essence  of  the  thing. 

14161.  Is  it  your  view  that  that  would 
have  advantages  on  both  sides  ; not  only 
would  it  show  the  merits  of  local 
government  in  your  view  because  public 
opinion  would  be  more  widely  repre- 
sented, but  it  would  also  be  more 

efficient,  would  it? It  would  be  more 
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efficient  for  two  reasons.  First  of  all 
it  is  not  only  that  public  interest  won  d 
be  more  widespread,  but  the  Press  would 
have  something  to  report  and  the  people 
who  never  went  to  the  borough  council 
gallery  would  still  know  pretty  well  what 
went  on  at  the  borough  council  meet- 
ing from  the  reports  in  the  Press,  that 
is  the  first  thing.  The  second  thing  is 
this.  I have  known  in  my  .time  a num- 
ber of  first-class  capable  intelligent 
people.  I have  in  mind  one  particular 
man  who  did  not  belong  to  my  party ; 
in  party  politics  generally  I have  always 
been  strongly  opposed  to  him,  but  he 
was  a first-class,  capable  business  man 
with  the  respect  of  the  whole  of  the 
neighbourhood.  I believe  he  is  still 
alive ; I will  not  mention  his  name.  He 
had  built  up  a first-class  business  and  all 
his  workpeople  respected  him  and  he 
had  served  on  the  borough  council  foi 
a period  of  time  and  gave  great  talent 
to  the  work.  Then  the  political  tide 
changed  and,  although  in  his  own  ward 
there  were  six  members,  he  was  never 
able  to  secure  election  for  even  one 
place.  That  is  my  own  personal  know- 
ledge and  I could  quote  out  of  nry  own 
knowledge  half  a dozen  cases,  and  that 
is  the  kind  of  thing.  I think  that  a 
change  would  bring  a few,  not  many  but 
a tew,  first-class  capable  intelligent  men 
whose  only  desire  is  to  give  public 
service. 


14162.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Really  your 

evidence  as  I listened  to_  it  and  as  I 
read  your  letter  is  dealing  with  one 
aspect  of  the  problem  of  local  govern- 
ment in  London,  the  method  of  voting 
for  councillors.  I suppose  that  some 
form  of  proportional  representation 

which  is  reaBy  behind  . . . That  is 

the  essence  of  it. 

14163.  ...  the  proposal  you  made, 
has  been  debated  for  all  types  of  election 
for  a very  long  time.  There  must  clearly 
be  .a  good  deal  to  be  said  .against  it  be- 
cause, as  far  as  I know,  in  this  country 
it  is  very  seldom  used  and  in  politics 
in  the  broader  sense,  national  and  local, 
never  used  at  the  present  time.  You 
have  put  forward  some  quite  long  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  'the  scheme  which  yon 
recommend,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
it  would  be  fair  to  ask  you  how  you 
would  answer  the  opposition  to  any 
scheme  of  proportional  representation, 
which  is  very  widespread.  I do  not  set 
up  to  be  an  expert  in  these  matters  at 
all,  but  there  must  be  a lot  of  very 


good  reasons  in  national  politics  as  we}' 
as  in  local  politics  why,  although  inis 
has  been  canvassed  for  a good  many 
years,  it  has  received  'little  or  no  support 
from  the  two  major  parties  which  have  j 
controlled  the  political  scene  for  a gw*1  j 
many  years.  In  your  view  is  that  be- 
cause they  thought  it  would  weaken  their  , 

particular  hold? We  must  remember 

that  all  the  major  parties  and  all  Olliers 
naturally  ask  their  experts  for  advice  on 
these  various  semi-technical  quest  tone 
The  one  person  who  is  most  going  W be 
hit  by  any  system  of  election  of  uu* 
kind  is  .the  man  who  controls  the  election 
machine.  I do  not  want  to  quote  name*, 
although  one  name  stands  out  in  my 
mind  very  considerably,  but  I have  Iveta 
right  through  the  mill  from  both  ends. 
All  the  party  agents,  the  political  agent* 
and  the  organisers  of  the  party  must 
resist  anything  which  weakens  their  con- 
trol. You  know,  there  was  a case  m 
Ireland  which  always  appeals  to  me  very 
much  indeed.  I would  put  this  in  inis 
Commission,  that  wherever  the  British 
people  or  the  British  Government  impose 
conditions  upon  people  to  whom  they 
have  been  giving  a wider  franchise,  am) 

I think  the  first  large  one  wav  the 
Republic  of  Ireland,  they  impose  con- 
ditions that  there  shall  be  proportional 
representation  for  the  protection  of 
minorities,  and  they  did  it  in  Ireland. 
Two  very  curious  things  have  -arisen 
there.  The  first  is  that,  contrary  l«*  the 
universal  belie!  that  has  been  spread  very 
actively  that  it  means  the  proliferation  of 
small  parties,  in  Ireland  it  has  had  exactly 
the  other  effect.  During  the  history  of 
the  last  30  years  there  has  hardly  ever 
been  a 'position  .in  the  Ropitblic  of  Ire- 
land when  there  has  been  -more  than 
two  parties.  I am  exaggerating,  but 
appreciably  it  is  true  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  Irish  Dail  has  to  a very  great 
extent  consisted  of  the  government  and 
the  opposition.  There  was  a case  1 re- 
member 6 years  after  the  Act  wav  first 
passed  when  three  members  of  one  of 
the  parties  who  had  very  strong  views 
on  certain  agricultural  regulations  did  not 
vote  according  to  the  party  whips,  so 
they  were  turned  out  of  the  party.  They 
proceeded  to  run  separately,  indepen- 
dently, in  their  own  areas,  and  under 
the  system  of  proportional  representation 
they  were  able  to  be  sufficiently  .strong 
to  defy  the  party  and  beoome  elected. 
The  result  was  .they  were  still,  in  the  Dail 
but  they  had  gained  their  independence. 
Within  three  years  they  were  back  in  the 
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party,  tout  they  were  back  in  the  party 
on  (their  terms  and  not  on  (the  (terms  of 
the  party  whips,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
factors  that  people  are  apt  to  forget. 
It  gives  to  the  members  of  the  parties 
some  independence  of  their  party 
machine.  If  they  are  sufficiently  strong 
in  their  localities  they  are  in  a position 
to  say  to  the  party  machine — “ Our  con- 
science requires  us  to  vote  in  this 
fashion,  and  we  intend  to,  and  we  will 
fight  the  election  I can  tell  you  what 
now  happens  in  those  cases.  I can  quote 
you  two  cases,  'but  I have  one  in  my 
mind.  There  was  a certain  man— he 
happened  to  be  am  Irishman.  He  repre- 
sented a ward  in  East  London,  and  he 
was  exactly  the  type  of  person — he  was  a 
dock  worker — for  which  that  ward 
existed.  He  sat  as  one  of  three  members 
for  years.  He  was  personally  popu- 
lar and  he  was  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative, both  from  a religious  point 
of  view  which  mattered  iin  that 
place,  and  from  an  industrial  point 
of  view.  But  one  day,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  was  an  Irishman,  he  allowed  his 
tongue  to  run  away  with  him  and  he 
criticised  in  public  his  party  leader.  When 
the  next  selection  of  candidates  took 
place,  for  some  curious  reason  he  was 
not  among  the  three  selected  candidates 
for  his  ward.  He  ran  again,  dt  was  a 
small  ward  and  he  had  a very  strong 
body  of  people  behind  him,  and  they 
worked  and  canvassed,  but  he  polled  an 
insignificant  vote.  The  three  men  on  the 
party  ticket  polled  within  a few_  votes 
of  each  other,  and  ithis  imam — I will  not 
mention  his  name — -was  right  away  at 
the  bottom  with  an  insignificant  vote. 
I can  repeat  that  frequently,  and  I am 
only  quoting  from  my  own  knowledge. 
That  is  why  the  man  who  controls  the 
party  machine  in  all  parties  is  not  very 
anxious  for  that  kind  of  thing  to  happen 
too  often.  There  is  one  other  thing. 
It  was  suggested  there  was  a lot  of  oppo- 
sition. You  know.  Parliament  passed 
this.  I have  in  front  of  me  the  Act  of 
1918  where  included  in  Part  III,  section 
20,  there  are  two  clauses  which  provided 
that  this  method  of  election  was  to  apply 
to  100  members,  as  nearly  as  possible 
100  members.  I do  not  want  to  tie  my- 
self down  to  proportional  representation 
for  parliamentary  elections,  but  I am 
pointing  out  that  the  House  of  Commons 
did  tie  itself  down  in  1918,  subject  to 
two  conditions ; that  not  more  than 
approximately  100  members  should  be 
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elected  in  this  way — the  reason  is  that 
they  wanted  to  test  it — and  secondly  that 
the  constituencies  should  be  chosen  by  a 
commission.  But  it  had  the  usual  lan- 
guage, with  which  I have  no  doubt  you 
gentlemen  are  very  well  acquainted : 
“His  Majesty  may  appoint  commis- 
sioners We  all  know  that  “ may  ” is 
permissive,  because  we  axe  not  entitled 
to  constrain  His  Majesty,  but  it  can 
easily  also  be  read  that  it  gives  an  excuse 
for  the  prevailing  government  to  ignore 
the  provision.  I do  not  know  which 
government — I suppose  it  was  the  newly 
elected  government  in  November,  1918 — 
but  anyway  the  newly  elected  government 
did  interpret  the  word  “ may  ” to  mean 
also  “ may  not  Otherwise  there  would 
in  fact  have  been  in  Parliament  in  the 
parliamentary  elections  in  1918  100  mem- 
bers elected  by  this  very  system.  I do 
not  know  what  the  criticisms  are.  I 
have  heard  four.  One  is  that 

-the  French  system  before  the  war 
was  proportional  representation.  That 
is  not  what  we  are  asking  for. 
The  French  system  was,  in  my  opinion, 
the  exact  reverse  of  this  proposal.  The 
French  system  was  thait  you  took  a pro- 
vincial area  which  elected  a very  sub- 
stantial number  of  members . — Miss 

Lakeman:  The  position  is  that  France 
has  never  used  for  any  purpose  the 
system  Mr.  Glanville  is  talking  about. 
Before  the  war  she  elected  her  Parlia- 
ment exactly  as  we  do  except  that  where 
anyone  had  not  a dear  majority  they 
had  a second  ballot.  In  1945  they  intro- 
duced what  was  a proportional  system 
but  quite  different  from  ours  because 
you  could  only  vote  for  a party 
without  any  choice  between  personalities 
whatsoever ; that  was  only  in  1945  and 
1946.  In  1951  they  went  over  to  a 
system  which  was  wangled  in  order  to 
favour  two  particular  parties,  and  now, 
of  course,  they  have  reverted  to  (the 
second  ballot. — Mr.  Glanville : That  is 
the  first  objection ; that  we  do  not  want 
group  parties.  The  second  objection  I 
have  heard  is  that  you  cannot  appeal 
to  so  large  a body  of  the  electorate,  and 
I should  have  regarded  that  until  recent 
years  as  a very  powerful  argument 
against  proportional  representation  or 
the  single  transferable  vote  for  parlia- 
mentary purposes,  the  difficulty  of 
appealing  to  300,000  electors  at  once. 
But  even  that  difficulty  I point  out  is 
not  so  great  now  because  elections  now 
tend  to  be  decided  less  and  less  on  the 
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personality  of  -the  individual  candidates 
and  more  and  more  on  mass  appeal,  it 
is  just  as  easy  to  make  mass  appeal  to 
300  000  as  it  is  to  make  mass  appeal  to 
75  000  But  the  whole  essence  of  our 
case  today  is  that  I only  wanted  to  apply 
it  -to  local  government,  where  -the  unit  of 
election  is  capable  of  being  handled 
individually.  Mr.  Cadbury  made  another 
reference,  and  I do  not  want  to  be  mis- 
understood, but  he  said,  and  rightly 
said,  that  apparently  we  were  here  on 
this  one  issue.  That  is  completely  -true, 
and  the  reason  it  is  -true  is  because  we 
cannot  make  an  appeal  to  this  Com- 
mission on  any  other  issue  because  with 
my  own  personal  exception— and  this  is 
one -of  the  main  arguments  in  my  opinion 
in  support  of  what  I am  saying — with 
the  exception  of  myself  and  perhaps 
one  other,  there  is  nobody  in  London 
who  does  not  belong  -to  one  of  the  two 
major  parties  who  has  had  any 
experience  whatever  of  the  administra- 
tion of  local  government  in  London.  It 
is  'true  that  we  have  some  very  first-class 
officials,  and  I heard  some  two  months 
ago  a statement  by  -the  late  clerk  of  -the 
London  County  Council  on  the  opera- 
tion of  London  government  which  I 
regard  as  admirable,  a first-class  state- 
ment, but  a purely  official  statement. 
We  have  nobody  in  London  who  is 
capable  of  coming  before  you  and 
putting  forward  proper  arguments,  good 
arguments,  either  for  the  extension  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  county,  which  is 
one  argument,  or  for  the  variation  in 
the  classes  of  work  and  functions  to  be 
done.  I am  the  only  person,  because  in 
the  year  1898  my  father  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  London  County  Council  and, 
as  he  was  partially  blind,  I at  tha-t  very 
early  age  used  to  read  his  agenda  t-o 
him  every  week,  so  I have  been  through 
the  whole  gamut.  I say  now  that  with 
the  exception  of  myself  we  have  nobody 
outside  the  major  parties  who  is 
capable  of  expressing  a coherent  view 
on  the  -proper  relations  between  the  large 
central  authority  and  the  regional 
authorities.  I have  some  very  strong 
views,  -but  I have  been  out  of  touch 
since  I failed  to  seoure  re-election  on  the 
County  Counoil.  I may,  however,  tell 
you  I have  had  very  considerable,  experi- 
ence indeed  in  connection  with  the 
London  magistracy,  where  I have  been 
the  representative  of  the  London  -magis- 
trates, their  chair-man,  their  central 
representative  and  all  the  rest  for  many 


years.  If  I may  say  so— I do  not  want  to 
use  violent  language — but  if  I may  say 
so  the  only  reason  for  this  was 
because  I happened  to  get  in  before 
the  iron  -curtain  dropped.  The  iron 
curtain  dropped  somewhere  in  the 
middle  twenties  and  I happened  to  [ 
be  appointed  a magistrate  just  before  ; 
then.  I do  not  want  it  to  be  misunder-  - 
stood  ; we  do  not  come  before  this  Com- 
mission on  other  subjects  -because  we 
have  no  views  but  because  we  have  np  - 
qualifications  under  the  existing  condi- 
tions to  put  views  -before  you  that  could 
properly  be  .appreciated, — Miss  Lake- 
man-.  -Mir.  Gilanvi-lle  referred  -to  an  in- 
stance -in  which  -t-he  Iris-h  -re-elected  a man 
who  -had  been  -turned  out  by  his  -party 
organisation.  Thanks  to  the  single  trans- 
ferable vote  in  Ireland  that  is  a very 
common  occurrence  there,  and  I am 
sure  that  -was  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  the  largest  -party  organisation  re- 
cently attempted  to  have  the  system 
abolished.  I was  over  there  during  the 
referendum  campaign,  and  I am  quite 
sure  it  was  also  the  thing  which  must 
weighed  with  the  electorate  in  turning 
down  that  proposal  in  the  referendum. 

As  soon  as  they  discovered  that  going 
over  to  the  English  system  would  mean 
voting  for  the  one  candidate  selected  for 
them  -by  a party  organisation  instead  of 
having  a choice  among  several  candi- 
dates of  each  party,  they  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  the  change  al 
all. 

14164.  You  are  sure  it  had  nothing  la 
do  with  -it  being  English?--— -Certainly 
one  of  the  absurd  arguments  the  Irish 
government  put  up  in  support  of  the 
change  was  that  it  was  the  British  who 
imposed  the  system  on  Ireland.  T hey 
concealed  of  course  that  the  system  they 
now  wanted  was  in  fact  the  English 
system  and  the  Northern  Irish  system. 

It  is  also  -I  am  afraid  the  reason 
why  our  two  -big  party  machines  behave 
in  a rather  similar  manner.  Mr. 
Cadbury  said  there  must  be  good  argu- 
ments against  the  single  transferable  vote. 
If  there  are,  why  does  nobody  -produce 
them? — because  they  do  not.  The  spokes- 
men of  our  two  largest  parties  almost 
invariably  oppose  it,  but  they  never  give 
any  sensible  reason. 

14165.  Would  it  be  fair  to  put  this  to 
you,  that  the  party  in  power  is  not 
likely  at  any  time  to  propose  this  sort 
of  thing  ; the  party  out  of  power  in  a 
two-party  system  is  unlikely  to  propose 
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it  if  they  have  a reasonable  expectation 
of  getting  back  into  power?  The  times 
■when  this  sort  of  thing  is  under  dis- 
cussion—Mr.  Glanville  gave  the  date 
1918— are  those  periods  in  the  political 
history  of  a country  when  a coalition 
government  is  the  obvious  method — 
during  the  course  of  a war,  for  example. 

I am  going  to  put  this  question  to  you 
quite  bluntly  because  I think  it  is  very 
important  we  should  test  your  views  on 
this.  In  the  present  political  atmosphere 
of  this  country  I suppose  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  there  will  be  a considerable 
re-alignment  of  political  allegiance  over 
the  next  10  or  20  years.  Under  some 
such  re-alignment  it  is  not  inconceivable 
— at  any  rate  I would  like  to  take  it  as  a 
hypothesis  that  might  happen — that  the 
Liberal  party  might  again  see  the  possi- 
bility of  forming  a government  with  a 
working  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Although  I know  you  are  not 
speaking  of  the  House  of  Commons,  one 
really  has  to  test  the  position  as  against 
a national  pattern.  Do  you  think,  if  that 
situation  arose,  the  enthusiasm  for  some 
form  of  proportional  representation 
which  the  Liberal  party  now  supports 
with  very  obvious  reason  in  their  own 
interest  would  possibly  be  less  strongly 

supported? Mr.  Glanville:  There  are 

three  points  there.  The  first  thing  we 
must  remember  is  that  the  Parliament 
which  passed  the  1918  Act  was  not 
the  Parliament  which  was  elec- 
ted in  1918,  it  was  the  Parliament  which 
was  elected  in  1910,  and  it  contained  I 
will  not  say  a substantial  majority  of 
Liberals,  because  there  is  a lot  of  argu- 
ment as  to  how  far  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment from  1910  to  1914  consisted 
entirely  of  Liberals,  but  I will  say  this, 
that  in  -the  Parliament  which  passed  this 
the  Liberals  were  the  largest  party,  and 
the  Liberals  and  their  collaborators  had 
a substantial  majority ; so  that  so  far 
as  this  is  concerned  if  the  Liberals  had 
not  carried  it  it  would  not  have  been 
carried  at  all.  The  second  point  is  this. 

I am  not  concerned  at  the  moment  about 
Parliament.  I will  be  quite  frank — my 
own  personal  views  are  very  different 
indeed  from  those  of  many  people  of  my 
own  party,  my  personal  view  is  that  Par- 
liament ought  to  be  a representative  body 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  as  it  always 
has  been  in  the  past,  but  that  is  not  what 
I am  here  to  argue.  What  I am  here 
to  argue  is  that  there  is  no  kind  of 
reason  at  all  that  I can  see,  and  there 
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never  has  been,  for  a two-party  system 
in  borough  councils.  That  is  what  I 
want  to  argue,  that  the  two-party  system 
in  borough  councils  .is  a creation  of  the 
party  machine  that  wants  to  use  borough 
council  elections  to  man  its  machinery 
for  fighting  parliamentary  elections,  and 
that  it  is  the  destruction  of  the  local 
government  spirit  and  ideals  entirely  to 
use  borough  council  elections  solely  for 
.the  purpose  of  manning  the  machinery  of 
a political  party  for  parliamentary  elec- 
tions.  Miss  Lakeman : There  is  of 

course  the  further  point  that  the  only 
Royal  Commission  we  have  ever  had  to 
look  into  the  parliamentary  electoral 
system  was  appointed  by  the  Liberal 
party  in  1909  with  its  record  majority. 
The  other  point  is  that  the  two  major 
political  parties  conceal  the  facts  on  this 
question.  There  is  not  any  Conserva- 
tive publication  I know  of,  or  any 
Labour  party  publication,  from  which 
one  can  discover  even  the  facts  about 
our  own  elections  let  alone  what  other 
systems  there  may  be,  where  they  are 
used  and  what  happens  under  them. 

14166.  Sir  John  Wrigley  : Could  you 
just  help  me  on  one  point  in  your  letter? 
You  refer  to  the  original  constitution  of 
jthe  metropolitan  borough  councils  in 
1899,  and  you  say — “ . . . and  it  appears 
likely  that  the  intention  of  Parliament 
was  to  provide  for  a representation  of 
bodies  of  opinion,  large,  but  not  suffici- 
ently so  to  secure  an  absolute  majority.” 
In  the  next  sentence  you  go  on  to  say — 
“ This  intention,  however,  has  been  frus- 
trated . . . Could  you  .tell  us  what 

it  was  in  the  Act? Mr.  Glanville : I 

cannot  quote  from  memory,  I have  not 
the  Act  in  front  of  me,  but  I have 
checked  this  up.  There  is  a provision 
there,  I can  assure  you,  that  every  elec- 
toral area  created  in  .the  boroughs  was  to 
consist  of  either  a three-member  con- 
stituency or  any  multiple  of  three. 
In  addition  to  that  I would  point  this 
out.  It  has  changed  a great  deal  recently 
because  in  recent  years  for  various 
reasons  under  the  later  Act  in  the  last 
five  years  provision  has  been  made  which 
has  enabled  the  local  councils  to  vary 
their  ward  representation,  so  that  there 
are  places  in  London  now  where  wards 
only  have  two  members  instead  of  the 
original  three.  This  Act  provides : “ An 
Order  in  Council  under  .this  Act  shall 
fix  'the  number  of  councillors  and  fix 
the  number  and  boundaries  of  the  wards 
and  so  assign  the  number  of  councillors 
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to  each  ward,  that  number  being  divisible 
by  three,  regard  having  been  had  as  to 
the  rateable  value  as  well  as  ito  the 
population  of  the  wards.”  That  is  my 
statement,  .that  the  Act  express  y pro- 
vided that  the  number  of  councillors  tor 
a ward  should  be  either  three  or  a 
multiple  of  three,  and  until  recent  years 
it  was  a commonplace — I am  told  I am 
wrong  in  my  reoollection,  although  I am 
not  -prepared  to  accept  the  correction 
that  at  one  time  Bethnal  Green  had 
two  wards  with  12  members  m each 
ward.  It  is  true  that  now  Bethnal  Green 
has  I think,  five  wards  with  six  mem- 
bers in  each  ward.  I have  known  many 
boroughs  where  there  are  six  members 
to  each  ward  and,  as  I have  pointed 
out,  it  is  a fact  that  until  very  recently 
indeed  the  Act  of  1899  applied  and  it 
must  be  a multiple  of  three. 

14167  Does  'that  mean  more  than 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  electors 
to  -produce  the  result  of  giving  minority 
representation?  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Act  which  says  they  -ought  to  do  that, 

is  there? No,  no,  I do  not  want  to 

go  to  the  length  of  suggesting  that  they 
were  constraining  -the  elecitors  but  in  tact 
all  of  us  who  have  had  experience  of 
local  government  know  -that  the  block 
vote  is  so  firmly  established  that  the 
variation  between  the  top  person  in  the 
ticket  and  the  bottom  person  in  the 
ticket  is  negligible.  In  my  own  case  1 
was  defeated  for  -the  London  County 
Council  by  two  people— in  the  London 
County  Council  there  were  in  those  days 
two  members  to  a division,  now  it  is 
three — I was  defeated  by  two  people. 
One  of  them  was  a very  eminent  woman 
who  was  afterwards  the  first  woman 
chairman  of  the  London  County 
Council,  with  strong  local  associations, 
every  kind  of  asset,  a very  admirable 
woman — T believe  she  is  still  alive-— and 
the  other  was  a local  representative,  I 
do  not  want  to  deny  his  intelligence  or 
capacity,  but  he  sat  for  three  years  and 
then  moved  out  into  some  other  part 
of  England.  But  the  difference  m votes 
between  them  was  six.  The  party  ticket 
for  those  two  candidates  of  utterly 
different  quality  was  such  that  only  six 
votes  divided  them,  showing  quite 
clearly  -that  it  did  not  matter  who  they 
were;  it  was  the  ticket  vote. 

14168.  I was  asking  this  question 
because,  as  you  know,  we  have  to  deal 
with  an  area  called  Greater  London. 


Your  evidence  has  been  concentrated  on 
the  metropolitan  boroughs.  I would  j 
think  that  you  would  probably  have  <o 
say  that  if  this  was  a good  system  iu  the 
administrative  county  of  London  it 
would  be  an  equally  good  system  foi 

the  -rest  of  our  region? If  the  rest  i 

of  your  region  includes,  as  I expect  it  i 
does,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  : 
of  the  metropolitan  police  London,  yes  ’ 

I do  think  so.  There  will  be  areas  in  . 
the  metropolitan  police  London  that  are 
semi-rural,  but  it  will  not  be  for  long, 
not  if  I know  anything  about  it. 

14169.  What  I was  trying  to  find  out 
was  whether  there  was  anything  in  the 
Act  which  set  up  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  which  is  different  legislation 
from  that  which  set  up  county  council 
and  urban  district  councils  in  the  rest 
of  our  region,  whether  there  was  any- 
thing in  that  Act  which  really  carried  j 
your  argument  any  further  than  in  the  : 

Act  itself? 1 would  not  know.  First 

of  all  I do  know  that  all  over  the  coun- 
try under  all  the  local  government  Adi 
it  is  -the  practice,  not  the  rule  but  the 
practice  at  any  rate,  in  boroughs  to  have 
three  or  four  member  constituencies  with 
one  member  elected  each  year,  ami  that 
of  course  is  a different  kind  of  thing. 

I must  'be  quite  -frank  and  say  that  dot! 
weaken  the  argument  I am  putting.  It 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  in  all  urban 
areas  with  concentrations  of  population, 
such  as  the  -Greater  London  area  will  be 
and  almost  all  is  now,  I cannot  conceive 
that  we  can  afford  to  have  an  annual 
borough  council  election  everywhere.  We 
must  have  a triennial  election,  and  ii 
that  is  so,  then  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion which  you,  Sir  John,  are  asking,  is 
that  if  you  are  going  to  have  triennial 
elections  I think  what  I am  arguing 
applies  all  over  'the  country. 

14.170.  Mr.  Cadbury.  Could  I ask  you 
why  you  say  you  could  not  afford  ill 
I have  some  experience  of  a large  counly 
borough  which  has  a .population  paUen 
very  similar  to  Greater  London  where 
there  is  an  annual  election  of  one  per- 
son, with  three  members  per  ward. 

Then  I yield  to  your  knowledge.  I do 
say  in  London  it  is  inconceivable  to  rat 
that  there  should  he  borough  council . 
elections  every  year ; I may  be  wrong. 

14171.  What  1 really  want  to  press  yon 
on  is  this.  Assuming  for  the  momenl  I 
that  it  is  a good  thing  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  to  have  the  type  of  election 
which  I gather  you  approve  of,  what  ii 
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it  in  London  that  makes  you  say  it  is 
inconceivable  to  envisage  this  particular 
pattern?  One  of  the  things  we  as  a 
Royal  Commission  have  got  to  ask  our- 
selves and  which  we  ask  our  witnesses 
is,  if  an  area  like  Lewisham  was  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country  it  would  be  a 
county  borough? Yes. 

14172.  What  are  the  reasons  which 
make  you  say  that  in  London — I am  not 
asking  you  whether  it  should  or  should 
not  be  a county  borough — the  pattern 
of  election  should  be  different  from  what 
it  should  be  if  that  was  an  isolated  town 

of  that  size? Mr.  Chairman,  I do  not 

want  to  be  too  authoritative  in  this 
matter.  I am  only  expressing  an  opinion, 
and  my  knowledge  of  the  areas  outside 
London  is  strictly  limited.  What  I am 
expressing  is  my  own  opinion,  but  I 
would  like  to  take  the  example  Mr. 
Cadbury  has  given  of  Lewisham.  To 
the  best  of  my  belief  there  is  no  oounty 
borough  in  England  that  can  in  any  way 
be  compared  with  Lewisham,  because  if 
Lewisham  were  a separate  county 
borough  you  would  have  the  unique 
example  of  a county  borough  with  per- 
haps 70  per  cent,  of  .its  working  popula- 
tion spending  half  its  itime  outside  it 
because  the  people  of  Lewisham  to  a 
very  great  extent  do  not  work  in  Lewis- 
ham, they  work  outside  Lewisham.  That 
is  the  essential  difference  in  London. 
There  are  whole  boroughs  in  London 
which  are  mainly  dormitory.  I cannot 
believe,  although,  mind,  I have  had  no 
experience  of  the  country,  that  you  will 
find  many  county  boroughs  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  majority 
of  the  population  works  outside  the 
borough. 

14173.  We  have  three  in  our  area,  Mr. 
Glanville,  the  county  borough  of  Croy- 
don has  a population  very  similar  to 
that  of  Lewisham,  and  the  two  county 
boroughs  of  West  Ham  and  East  Ham 
have  rather  similar  populations. — — 
Quite,  but  I would  point  out  that  is 
exactly  my  argument.  You  have  them 
in  the  metropolitan  police  district,  but  I 
cannot  imagine  you  finding  them  in 
Lancashire.  I cannot  imagine  you  find- 
ing them  in  Birmingham— -(there  may  be 
such  in  Birmingham,  I do  not  know,  but 
the  whole  of  our  case  is  that  not  only 
is  there  Lewisham  in  London,  but  there 
are  also  Croydon  and  Beckenham. 

14174.  Croydon  is  a county  borough. 

But  Beckenham  is  not  yet,  I believe. 

That  is  my  case.  If  you  do  recommend 
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the  extension  of  the  London  boundary 
to  include  Beckenham  and  Croydon,  you 
will  only  be  including  people  with  county 
borough  status  that  do,  in  fact, 
correspond  very  closely  indeed  to 
Lewisham  and  to  the  other  places  inside 
the  county. 

14175.  I merely  asked  the  question, 
Mr.  Glanville,  because  you  seem  to  have 
a very  clear  distinction  in  your  mind, 
and  I gather  the  distinction  is  mainly 
because  people  do  not  live  and  work 

within  their  own  area? You  know, 

when  I was  a young  man  the  political 
tag  was  that  London  contained  cities  of 
the  poor  and  cities  of  the  rich ; I have 
heard  that  ad  nauseam.  That  ds  not 
strictly  true  now,  and  the  whole  of  my 
case  at  the  moment  is  that  London  is 
gradually  developing  into  cities  of  the 
left  and  cities  *of  the  right,  which  is 
equally  objectionable.  London,  I think, 
is  unique.  I do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  British  Isles  to  compare  with 
it.  It  is  my  own  personal  view,  and  I 
cannot  produce  any  evidence,  that  an 
annual  election  of  borough  councillors 
within  the  county  as  it  stands,  and  the 
natural  county  as  it  will  be,  is  not  con- 
ceivable as  a practical  proposition. — 
Miss  Lakeman : May  I say  a word  as 
somebody  who  lives  outside  London,  in 
Kent?  I think  the  difference  between 
London  and  the  others  as  regards  elec- 
tions is  mainly  that  the  need  for  it  is 
much  more  obvious  in  London,  and  that 
the  necessary  conditions  as  regards  the 
present  metropolitan  boroughs  are 
already  fulfilled,  that  you  elect  at  least 
three  councillors  together  every  time,  so 
that  no  change  is  necessary  in  anything 
else  except  the  voting  system.  But  in 
the  provinces  we  are  getting  the  same 
conditions.  London  is  much  more  com- 
pletely party  ridden  than  most  parts  of 
the  country,  but  we  are  getting  it  in 
nearly  all  the  boroughs  and  in  even 
some  districts,  > even  some  parish 
councils.  I mentioned  a little  earlier  on, 
the  case  of  the  man  who  lost  his  seat 
because  he  wanted  to  be  independent. 
The  figures  in  that  election  were  for  the 
two  Conservatives  2,329  and  2,307,  the 
Conservative  who  wanted  to  stand  as  an 
Independent  1,218,  and  the  two  Labour 
candidates  920  and  832.  So  you  have 
the  party  voting,  and  a change  is  neces- 
sary in  the  provinces  as  well,  although 
in  that  case  there  would  have  to  be  also 
a changeover  from  annual  to  triennial 
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elections  in  tthe  same  wards  or  to  annual 
elections  and  larger  wards.  In  the 
metropolitan  boroughs  no  such  change 
of  that  kind  ds  required.— Mr.  GlanviUe : 

I should  like  to  say  something  m 
answer  to  Mr.  Cadbury’s  point  about 
annual  elections  inside  the  boroughs. 
What  I am  going  to  say  now  is  not 
absolute,  but  it  is  an  indication.  When 
we  do  in  fact  have  borough  council  bye- 
elections  in  which  -only  one  seat  is  con- 
tested in  the  London  borough  councils, 
first  of  all  it  is  very  rare  'that  there  is  a 
contest,  and  secondly  when  there  is  a 
contest  the  number  of  people  who 
trouble  to  vote  is  deplorable. 

14176.  Sir  John  Wrigley  : What  would 
you  need  in  order  to  bring  about  what 
you  have  in  mind?  Let  us  assume,  X 
think  you  aTe  agreed,  'that  if  it  were  to 
be  operative  at  all  it  would  have  to  be 
operative  for  the  whole  of  Greater 
London.  That  is,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  separate,  as  things  are  now,  the 
administrative  county  of  London  from 
the  immediately  surrounding  district. 
What  sort  of  provisions  would  you 
require?  It  is  a little  more  than  pro- 
viding for  the  maintenance  of  the  exist- 
ing three-year  elections  or  division  into 
wards.  You  would  want  to  restore  the 

plumping,  would  you? Miss  Lake- 

man:  No,  the  fundamental  condition  is 
that  you  must  elect  at  least  three  coun- 
cillors at  a time,  and  that  condition  is 
already  fulfilled  as  regards  the  election 
within  the  county  of  London.  In  doing 
so  you  must  not  give  each  elector  as 
many  votes  as  there  are  vacancies 
because  if  so,  if  there  are  101  people  on 
one  side,  each  of  their  candidates  is 
elected  with  101,  and  if  there  are  100 
on  the  other  side  they  are  all  defeated 
with  100.  You  must  give  each  elector 
one  vote  and  ensure  that  /that  vote  shall, 
so  far  as  humanly  possible,  be  made 
effective  by  allowing  the  elector  to  direct 
that  it  should  be  given  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  candidate  he  marks  1, 
but  if  it  cannot  help  to  elect  that  can- 
didate, either  because  he  has  more  than 
enough  or  because  he  has  so  few  he  has 
not  any  hope,  it  should  be  passed  on  to 
the  candidate  the  elector  has  marked  2, 
and  if  it  cannot  help  him  either  it  should 
be  passed  on  to  the  one  he  has  marked 
3,  and  so  on.  It  is  in  fact  in  use  ra 
various  elections  not  only  in  this 
country,  for  'instance  for  the  Church 
Assembly,  but  abroad.  I do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  GlanviUe  would  like  to  put 


this  in  as  evidence,  but  there  is  an 
extract  here  from  an  article  describing 
the  experience  in  an  Australian  city.  Mr. 
GlanviUe  was  asked  what  he  would 
expect  to  happen,  and  this  is  an  account 
of  what  did  in  fact  happen  when  the 
change  was  made ; the  very  sharp  party 
divisions  gradually  disappeared  until  the 
election  and  the  conduct  in  the  council 
itself  became  purely  a matter  of  the 
best  person  and  what  was  best  for  the  j 
town  as  a whole. — — Mr.  GlanviUe:  I 
■have  been  asked  if  I should  like  to  pul 
it  in.  Unfortunately,  I have  not  read 
it  and  do  not  want  to  put  in  anything 
I have  not  read.  It  might,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Chairman,  be  possible  at  a later  date  to 
send  this  as  part  of  the  documents  which 
might  be  available ; I should  not  like_  to 
put  it  in  at  this  moment  without  having 
read  it.  | 

14177.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  I think  ; 
that  would  be  the  best  way.  If  you  feel 
you  would  like  to  submit  it  perhaps  you 
would  write  to  us  with  the  extra  evi- 
dence later.— —I  should  like  to  make  one 
reply  to  Sir  John  Wrigley,  and  that  is 
this,  that  this  system  of  counting — it  is 
purely  a system  of  counting— is  operating 
today.  I belong  to  quite  a number  of 
bodies  where  we  have  electors  running 
up  to  300.  We  always  use  it,  and  the 
other  day  I was  seeing  the  National 
Union  of  Mineworkers.  I do  not  know 
how  many  thousands  there  are,  in  that 
body,  but  l do  know  there  were  more 
than  15,000  electors,  and  they  were 
choosing  two  members  for  their  council 
or  some  part  of  their  council.  There 
were,  I think,  seven  candidates  and  they 
were  using  this  system,  and  it  is  being 
used  all  over  the  country  in  all  kinds 
of  places,  and  there  is  no  technical  dim- 
culty  about  it  at  all, 

14178  Sir  John  Wrigley:  The  only 
point  I want  to  make  is  this.  I.  do 
assume  this  would  have  to  be  provided 
for  by  'legislation,  which  would  set  out 
the  electoral  machinery  to  be  adopted 
and  prescribe  it  as  a matter  of 
obligation,  and  that  in  your  view 
that  would  have  to  be  done  cer- 
tainly for  the  administrative  county 
of  London,  in  all  probability  for  what 
we  call  Greater  London,  because  I should 
think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  circumustances  of  the  tw#  ; 
but  it  might  be  difficult  to  say  why  do 
it  for  Greater  London  and  not  do  U for 
the  country  as  a whole. — —They  are 
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governed  by  different  laws.  We  must 
not  forget— and  this  is  one  of  my  pet 
grievances — that  over  the  last  30  years 
London  has  always  been  treated  dif- 
ferently from  the  rest  of  the  country. 

I cannot  remember  any  law  in  which 
London  has  been  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  the  rest  of  the  country.  Even  as 
recently  as  1948  when  they  passed  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  Act,  they  made  a 
distinction  for  London.  That  being  so, 
it  seems  to  me  that  any  revision  in  legis- 
lation that  you  may  suggest  will  either 
apply  to  London  as  it  at  present  exists, 
in  which  case  you  will  refer  to  the  Act 
which  created  it,  either  the  1899  Act 
or  the  1888  Act,  when  I think  the  London 
County  Council  was  created,  or  alterna- 
tively you  will  draft  your  own  special 
definition  of  the  area  that  you  propose  to 
deal  with,  and  I assume  that  will  require 
legislation.  It  will  define  the  area  and  I 
suggest  that  at  the  same  time  as  it  defines 
the  area  it  defines  the  method  of  election. 

14179.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  adminis- 
trative county  of  London  has  been  dealt 
with  differently  in  legislation.  If  you 
look  at  this  from  our  point  of  view,  we 
have  now  been  given  an  area  which  is 
called  Greater  London  to  look  at,  pre- 
sumably on  the  assumption  that  it  is 
.thought  there  are  some  points  of  common 
interest  within  the  whole  area.  We  will 
have  to  recommend  what  thestructure  of 
local  government  should  be  in  that  area. 
It  would  be  possible  of  course  for  us  to 
say,  leave  things  exactly  as  they  are.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  might  say,  instead  of 
having  two  different  systems  of  local 
government  structure  within  Greater 
London,  you  should  at  any  rate  have  the 
same  structure  of  government  for  the 
whole  area.  If  we  do,  it  would  then 
almost  carry  with  it,  I should  think,  the 
assumption  that  the  electoral  arrange- 
ments should  be  assimilated,  and  there- 
fore the  legislation  would  have  to  be  for 
Greater  London.  The  problem  would  be 
then  to  justify  why  there  should  be  a 
distinction  in  electoral  arrangements  be- 
tween Greater  London  and  the  rest  of 

the  country. Miss  Lakeman : Perhaps 

there  should  not  be — only  you  are  not 
empowered  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

14180.  It  is  a problem  the  government 

would  have  to  consider. Mr.  Glan- 

ville:  My  answer  to  that  is  this.  You 
have  not  been  appointed,  as  I under- 
stand it,  to  consider  anything  but  your 


own  area.  You  will  have  to  put  forward 
I assume,  and  you  probably  will  put 
forward,  a proposition  dealing  with  the 
specific  area  over  which  you  have 
authority.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  must 
not  worry  what  happens  in  the  other 
areas  which  I understand  now  also  have 
a Commission  meeting  in  some  other 
building.  I suggest  all  you  have  to  do 
is — once  upon  a time  my  grandmother 
used  the  expression — “ Do  what  is  right 
and  shame  the  devil  ”. 

14181.  Sir  Charles  Morris-.  I should 
just  like  at  the  end  of  our  discussion  to 
come  back  to  something  you  said  earlier, 
very  briefly.  You  said  that  under  the 
scheme  you  would  like  to  bring  into 
operation  you  might  very  well  get  a 
council  with  two  main  parties  fairly 
equal  and  a number  of  independents  or 
cross-benchers,  and  the  decision  might 
rest  with  the  independents  or  the  cross- 
benchers.  Let  us  take  an  instance. 
Supposing  you  had  two  main  parties 
with  about  20  each,  and  six  or  eight 
cross-benchers.  It  is  your  _ case,  is  it, 
that  a council  constituted  in  that  way 
would,  speaking  specifically  of  local 
government,  be  a better  local  govern- 
ment body  than  a council  of  the  present 

pattern? It  as  my  view  that  it  would 

be,  but  I want  to  go  one  step  further 
and  to  say  that  it  would  be  definitely  a 
much  better  body  than  at  present  exists 
in  an  area  like  that  in  which  I live, 
where  exactly  the  same  balance  is  held 
iby  one  man.  That  is  what  happened  in 
Lewisham. 

14182.  It  would  be  fair  to  say,  would 
it  not,  that  the  present  system  as  designed 
to  prevent  that  and  to  try  to  give  the 

parties  clear  responsibility? My  point 

is  that  that  is  what  the  present  system 
has  grown  into.  I do  not  believe  it  was 
ever  intended  it  should  be  so. 

14183.  When  you  say  one  man  you 

mean  the  leader  of  the  one  party? 

No,  the  one  man  in  the  case  of  Lewisham 
was  the  man  who  happened  to  he  elected 
mayor. 

14184.  An  independent? No,  he 

was  elected  mayor,  and,  as  a result,  he 
was  able  to  decide  the  whole  policy  of 
the  council  for  the  next  'three  years.  I 
cannot  think  of  anything  worse.  In  fact 
it  seems  to  me  much  better  that  the 
balance  should  be  held  by  ten  men  than 
by  one  man. 
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14185.  That  very  rarely  happens  with 

the  existing  system. 7N0,  I can  quote 

many  other  cases  in  London.  it 
happened  in  Bermondsey,  where  the  out- 
going  mayor  sait  in  the  chair  and,  having 
been  elected  a councillor  three  years 
before,  claimed  to  have  the  right  to  vote 
for  aldermen,  voted  for  aldermen  and 
dominated  the  council  for  the  next  three 
vears.  That  is  two  cases  in  my  personal 
knowledge;  there  may  be  many  others. 
The  point  is  that  even  if  they  were  rare, 
what  is  .the  matter  with  having  ten  inde- 
pendent persons,  and  supposing  some  or 
those  ten  independent  persons  belonged 
to  another  party,  it  is  still  true  that  four 
or  five  of  them  would  be  free  and 
independent  of  a party?  I have  been 
chairman  of  a Bench  for  many  years  > 

I know  that  every  nominee  to  that 
Bench,  until  at  any  rate  .the  last  few 
years,  always  had  to  have  his  political 
designation  put  after  his  name  before 
his  recommendation  was  sent  through. 
Although  I have  taken  part  in  it— one 
has  to  in  self-defence — I do  not  think 
if  is  desirable.  You  have  an  opportunity 
of  [breaking  it  at  just  .the  point  where 
it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  any 
further.  My  point  is  that  it  was  never 
intended  to  go  in  this  direction,  that 
local  government  was  intended  to  be 
conducted  by  local  representatives  and 
not  by  representatives  of  a party. 

14186.  But  you  would  admit  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  invent  a 
system  which  would  quickly  go  back  the 
whole  way,  taking  party  politics  out  of 

it? If  I may  say  so,  it  has  long  been 

my  belief  i.t  would  be  very  difficult  to 
invent  any  system  that  is  immune  from 
the  attacks  of  the  political  manipulators, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  United  States, 
where  they  had  an  ideal  constitution 
which  has  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
various  party  organisations. 

14187.  So  that  the  most  in  practice 
you  would  be  likely  to  produce  would 
be  something  like  the  picture  I gave 
you,  of  two  parties  with  some  cross- 

benchers?- No,  I do  not  think  that  is 

true  for  a moment.  T .think  what  would 
happen  at  once  would  be  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  parties  would  change 
substantially.  Let  me  take  an  instance 


of  a ward  in  which  there  are,  say,  three 
candidates.  Supposing  each  of  the  two 
major  parties  run  three  candidates  for 
those  three  seats  not  expeoting  or  hoping 
to  carry  all  .three  but  expecting  and 
hoping  to  carry  either  one  or  perhaps 
(two.  Which  one  will  it  carry?— not  the 
one  the  party  agent  selected ; the  one 
that  the  voters  prefer,  and  that  at  once 
gives  him  an  independence,  not  a com- 
plete independence,  but  just  enough 
independence  to  change  the  whole  nature 
of  the  local  government  system  inside 
■the  first  six  years.  That  is  really  the  key 
of  'the  whole  position,  the  independence 
it  gives  to  the  party  man  who  knows 
that  his  popularity  with  the  electors 
gives  him  an  added  strength. 

14188.  Your  case  is  .that  your  system 
does  not  so  much  depend  on  the  fact 
that  it  would  produce  cross-benchers 
and  take  the  power  away  from  the 
.parties,  tat  that  it  would  improve  the 

parties? It  would  improve  the 

parties,  with  an  addition  of  cross-  i 
benchers  or  of  people  who  really 
belonged  to  a party  but  were  not  tied 
to  it  completely. 

14189.  I think  we  have  really  come  to 
the  end  -of  our  questions,  Mr.  Glanville. 

Is  there  anything  you  or  your  colleagues 
would  like  to  say  at  this  point  or  any- 
thing that  you  think  we  ought  to  have 

asked  and  have  not  asked? -I  should 

like  to  say  two  things.  The  first  is  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  your 
patience.  We  have  had  a very  longhearing 
and  you  have  been  exceptionally  patient 
with  us,  and  we  thank  you  for  it.  The 
only  other  thing  I want  to  say  is  that 
I have  had  nothing  whatever  to  say 
about  the  possible  designs.  I could  write 
whole  books  on  my  own  personal 
theories  as  ito  the  advantages  of  changes 
in  local  government  in  London,  bul  we 
did  not  want  to  bore  you  with  them, 
especially  as  I have  no  authority.  Again, 

I do  want  to  .thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen,  for  your 
courtesy. 

Sir  Charles  Morris:  It  only  remains 
for  us  to  thank  you.  We  are  very 
grateful  to  you  for  taking  so  much 
trouble  to  present  your  evidence  to  us. 


( The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Mr.  J.  Gaster 
Mr.  D.  Goodwin 
Miss  N.  Clarke 
Mrs.  N.  Vyse 
Councillor  S.  Kaye 
Mr.  F.  West 
Mr.  M.  Morris 

on  behalf  of  the  London  District  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party 
Called  and  Examined 


14190.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Mr.  Gaster, 

I should  first  of  all  like  to  say  how  very 
sorry  our  Chairman  is  that  he  is  not 
able  to  be  here  this  afternoon.  He  has 
of  course  read  your  submitted  evidence 
and  he  will  'be  able  to  read  a record  of 
our  discussion  this  afternoon,  but  unfor- 
tunately he  is  not  able  to  be  here. 

If  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  we  should 
like  to  follow  our  usual  practice,  which 
is  to  ask  you,  if  you  will,  to  present  your 
evidence  in  your  own  way  and  make 
any  use  of  your  colleagues  that  you  wish, 
or  that  they  should  say  anything  they 
wish  to  at  any  time,  and  we  shall  want 
of  course  ito  ask  you  some  questions ; but 
we  'Should  like  you,  if  you  will,  to  present 
it  in  your  own  way.  Would  you  like 

to  make  an  opening  statement? Mr. 

Gaster:  If  you  please,  Sir,  I think  I 
would  like  to  follow  your  procedure  and 
make  an  opening  statement,  then  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
within  our  power,  limited  though  it 
may  he. 

May  I say  that  I atn  sorry  that  your 
Chairman  is  unable  to  be  'here,  and 
equally  would  you  accept  apologies  from 
Mrs.  Davis  who  is  unfortunately  down 
with  ’flu  and  unable  to  be  with  us.  Mr. 
Posner  is  unable  to  come  and  Dr. 
Rappaport  should  have  been  here  but  he 
is  a busy  general  practitioner  and,  with 
traffic  as  it  is,  he  may  arrive  at  any  time. 

I would  like,  if  I may,  to  make  an 
opening  statement,  and  then  answer  any 
questions. 

The  London  District  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party,  in  association  with 
other  Districts  affected,  has  submitted  a 
written  Memorandum,  which  the  Com- 
mission has  now  seen.  It  is  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  of  making  further  oral 
comment  to  the  Commission,  and  would 
be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  which 
the  members  of  the  Commission  may 
wish  to  ask. 


We  should  make  clear  that  we  do  not 
come  here  as  high-powered  experts,  with 
a lifetime  of  experience  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Local  Government.  We  bring 
something  different  to  the  Commission — 
that  is,  a view  of  the  problem  based 
mainly  on  our  experience  at  the  receiving 
end.  We  do,  however,  claim  to  have  a 
reasonably  intelligent  appreciation  as 
citizens  of  the  'problems  of  London  Gov- 
ernment, which  we  have  looked  at  in 
the  course  of  our  political  work,  and  in 
which  individually  the  members _ of  the 
delegation  have  had  some  experience. 

Perhaps  I may  introduce  the  members 
of  the  delegation,  who  are : 

Mr.  Dennis  Goodwin,  an  official  of 
the  London  District  of  the  Communist 
Party,  with  special  experience  in  indus- 
trial and  Trade  Union  affairs  ; 

.Miss  Margaret  Clarke,  with  experience 
as  a Teacher  and  Headmistress  in 
London  and 

Mr.  Max  Morris,  a Teacher  in  Middle- 
sex and  a writer  on  various  aspects  of 
education ; 

Mrs.  Nell  Vyse  of  Southwark  has 
much  experience  in  dealing  with  the 
needs  and  difficulties  of  old  people ; 

Mr.  Kaye  has  for  some  time  been,  and 
is  now,  a member  of  the  Stepney 
Borough  Council ; 

Mr.  West  is  a carpenter  with  much 
experience  in  Local  Authority  building 
and  maintenance ; 

For  myself,  I am  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  London  District  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party,  and  have  had  a little 
experience  from  the  inside  as  a past  mem- 
ber of  the  London  County  Council. 

We  do  not  wish  to  add  much  .to  the 
Memorandum  .that  you  have  before  you, 
but  we  would  like  to  highlight  one  or 
two  points,  and  .to  make. a few  observa- 
tions on  some  of  the  evidence  that  has 
already  been  submitted  to  you. 
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We  would  emphasise  very  sharply  that, 
in  our  view,  Local  Government  cannot 
be  divorced  from  politics.  _ The  function- 
ing of  local  government  is  inevitably  a 
matter  of  class  conflict,  in  the  struggle 
between  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
“ haves”  and  the  “ have-nots 

For  people  who  are  habitually 
accustomed  to  dominate  society,  who  are 
economically  secure,  and  who  can  afford 
to  create  an  environment  for  themselves 
and  their  children  in  which  there  axe 
ample  facilities  for  daily  life  and  leisure, 
for  education  in  schools  that  are  well 
staffed,  with  small  classes,  ample  play- 
grounds, extra  tuition  where  necessary, 
and,  if  necessary,  with  the  ability  to  pay 
fees  to  the  best  of  the  secondary  and 
higher  educational  establishments ; who 
can  live,  as  they  say,  “graciously”,  in 
adequate  houses  and  pleasant  surround- 
ings ; — their  need  for  the  soaial  services 
coming  within  the  scope  of  Local  Govern- 
ment is  very  largely  limited  to  the 
impersonal  services  of  good  roads, 
drainage,  pure  water,  Fire  Brigades  and 
Police,  etc.  Anything  else  which  is  a 
call  upon  public  funds  is  looked _ upon 
as  an  imposition,  or  as  a subsidised, 
Local- Authority-administered  substitute 
for  the  “coal  and  blanket”  charity  of 
(he  past,  to  be  used  grudgingly. 

To  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  are 
the  workers  by  hand  or  brain,  the  social 
services  present  quite  a different  picture. 
To  live  graciously  requires  collective 
action,  collective  provision  of  amenities. 
To  bring  up  their  children  requires  com- 
munal provision  of  schools  and  all  that 
goes  with  schools.  To  be  healthy  requires 
national  and  local  provision  of  Health 
Services,  both  curative  and  preventive. 
And  to  have  a home  fit  to  live  in  at  a 
reasonable  price,  requires  public  enter- 
prise. 

We  reject  the  idea  that  nothing  should 
be  provided  by  public  service  which 
private  enterprise  is  still  ready  to  provide 
—ait  a profit.  We  think  that  a person’s 
home  is  no  more  a fit  subject  for  private 
profit  than  is  the  supply  of  pure  water. 
We  think  it  is  socially  an  evil  that  the 
best  education  should  be  a matter  foT 
private  exploitation.  We  regard  this  con- 
cept of  making  profit  out  of  personal 
needs  as  out-dated— as  out-dated  as 
private  Fire  Brigades  or  Turnpike  roads. 

Therefore  the  attitude  to  Local 
Government  is  influenced  by  class  con- 
siderations, and  necessarily  there  is 


conflict  as  .to  how  Local  Government 
should  be  administered,  and  in  whose 
interests. 

The  confliot  is  resolved  in  .the  course 
of  the  struggle  to  decide  which  class 
shall  rule,  and  this  is  decisive  in  Local 
Government  as  it  is  in  national  politics. 

We  admit  that  there  are  questions  on 
which  .there  may  be  no  conflict,  though 
the  reasons  why  different  sections  of  the  j 
community  require  the  same  satisfaction 
may  .themselves  differ ; but  the  basic 
cleavage  remains. 

Superficially  there  may  be  quite  a 
resemblance,  for  example,  between  our 
concept  of  two-tier  government  in 
London  and  that  of  the  Conservative 
Party  in  London,  which  masquerades 
under  .the  seemingly  non-political  title  of 
.the  “ London  .Municipal  Society  ”.  But 
in  reality  the  difference  is  profound,  j 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  we  disagree  j 
with  many  of  their  propositions,  we  can-  : 
not  accept  for  a moment  that  they  are 
really  concerned,  as  we  are  in  our 
Memorandum,  “ to  create  and  administer 
collectively  services  which  are  socially  . 
necessary  for  a healthy  community  and 
family  development,  and  which  cannot 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  community 
conveniently  or  satisfactorily  be  met 
individually.”  j 

The  London  Municipal  Society,  and  j 
the  Conservatives  on  the  L.C.C.  and 
other  Councils,  have  consistently  shown  ; 
that  they  do  not  believe  that  all  citizens 
are  entitled  to  equal  opportunities.  We 
could  cite  many  examples  of  how  they 
have  fought,  for  example,  in  education, 
to  preserve  a separate  and  more  exclusive 
system  of  education  for  their  own  chil- 
dren, in  preference  to  an  integrated 
system  which  would  provide  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all ; how  they  have  fought  to 
preserve  their  propertied  enclaves  in 
Chelsea,  Hampstead,  Westminster  and 
Marylebone,  to  prevent  them  being  ; 

sullied  by  working-class  housing  ; how  j 

they  have  resisted  every  development  of  i 

Municipal  enterprise,  such  as  the  oppo- 
sition to  Municipal  trading,  transport, 
catering,  or  even  participation  in  cultural 
activity — for  example,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Festival  Hall ; the  resistance  in 
many  Boroughs  to  using  fully  the  powers 
of  the  Local  Authority  under  the 
Libraries  Act ; and  in  housing,  resistance 
to  the  acquisition  of  sites  which  they  felt 
could  'be  more  profitably  exploited  by 
private  enterprise. 
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Outstandingly,  they  have  shown  their 
attitude  in  their  support  for  the  various 
measures  taken  -by  Conservative  Govern- 
ments to  restrict  the  powers  of  Local 
Authorities,  (drastically  to  cut  their  pro- 
grammes of  capital  expenditure,  and  to 
force  up  the  price  of  the  services  that 
the  Local  Authorities  have  been  allowed 
to  provide. 

We  have  heard  no  single  protest  from 
■the  London  Municipal  Society,  or  any 
other  Conservative  organisation  or  other 
so-called  “ non-political  ” organisation, 
on  .these  points. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
London  Municipal  Society  is  -not  an  out- 
side -body  examining  the  issues  with  great 
objectivity.  It  has  electoral  ambitions — 
to  oust  the  Labour  majority  on  the 
L.C.C. — not  just  so  that  the  Tories  may 
hold  power — but  so  that  they  may  use 
that  power  to  undo  the  very  valuable  and 
positive  work  that  Labour  has  done  for 
London  through  its  majority  on  that 
Council. 

We  mention  these  things  in  order  to 
emphasise  our  point  of  view,  which 
governs  the  evidence  we  give,  that  it  is 
politics  in  the  final  analysis  that  decides 
what  goes  into,  and  what  comes  out  of, 
the  machinery  of  Local  Government.  It 
is  not  the  machinery  that  decides  the 
content.  But  machinery  can  either  help 
or  hinder  the  development  of  Local 
Services. 

We  would  like  to  emphasise  the  second 
point  we  make,  which  we  consider  funda- 
mental, and  -that  is,  having  got  a 
machinery  of  Local  Government  which 
can  be  deployed  to  the  best  advantage, 
we  must  make  sure  that  machinery  is 
democratic — closely  connected  with,  and 
readily  answerable  to,  the  people  it  is 
supposed  to  serve.  It  is  this  feature 
which,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  has  not 
found  any  place  in  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  you  by  any  witness  so  far 
called. 

Our  experience  is  that,  ever  since  the 
1920s,  there  has  been  a sterp-by-step 
removal  of  the  local  -services  from  the 
direct  influence  of  the  people  affected, 
and  we  wish  to  reverse  .that  trend. 

We  have  made  the  point  in  our 
Memorandum  .that,  in  addition  to  -making 
sure  ithait  all  Local  Government  organs 
are  dir-ectly  elected  on  the  basis  of  con- 
stituencies -that  are  small  enough  to  ensure 
the  closest  possible  consultation  with  the 


people  there  should,  in  fact,  be  consulta- 
tion with  the  people.  The  F.B.I.  would 
consider  itself  horribly  insulted  if  the 
Chancellor  did  not  listen  to  its  views 
before  finalising  'his  Budget,  -but  what 
local  authority  asks  the  parents  what 
their  views  are  before  deciding  to  close 
a school,  or  t-o  move  it,  or  -to  re-organise 
it? 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  evidence 
-given  on  behalf  of  ithe  London  County 
-Council,  that  there  is  a -1-o.t  of  consulta- 
tion. It  is  quite  true  that  the  L.C.C. 
consults  with  -professional  bodies,  such 
as,  -for  example,  'the  Teachers,  or  perhaps 
the  London  Executive  Committee,  but  it 
does  not  in  -general  consult  the  -people 
-until  after  a decision  is  taken.  That, 
at  any  rate,  is  out  experience.  Members 
of  the  L.C.C.  are  always  then  prepared 
to  go  and  tell  .the  people  and  explain  the 
decision,  but  the  decision  having  been 
taken  it  is  unchangeable,  and  the  con- 
sultation is  a matter  of  form  and  not  a 
reality. 

We  .put  great  -emphasis  .on  this.  We 
think  .that  on  every  project  the  appro- 
priate .organisations  of  the  people,  such 
as  the  Trade  Unions  a-nd  Trades  Councils, 
Distributive  organisations,  and  so  on, 
should  wherever  available  be  consulted. 
In  addition,  however,  we  think  that  the 
citizens,  where  these  can  conveniently 
-be  grouped  and  consulted,  should  be 
consulted. 

For  example,  why  should  the  existence 
of  -a  Parents’  Committee  in  a school  be 
subject  to  the  whim  of  the  Headmaster? 
The  cl-ose  connection  of  school  and  home 
is  recognised  in  theory.  Why  not  in 
-practice?  Why  should  not  the  Parents’ 
Committee  automatically  have  repre- 
sentation on  .the  Boards  of  Governors  or 
Boards  -of  Management  of  the  particular 
schools,  with  full  meetings  at  regular 
intervals  to  discuss  matters  of  common 
interest? 

The  -same  goes  for  (the  Health  Services. 
Why  should  not  the  mothers  attending  a 
Clinic  -be  consulted  about  the  organisa- 
tion o-f  the  Clinic,  and  be  invited  to  take 
■part  in  its  work,  not  merely  as  patients? 
Why  should  not  -the  old  people,  in  their 
Associations,  or  collectively  in  the  Homes 
when  they  are  in  Homes,  have  the  right 
to  be  consulted,  and.  not  merely  the 
.privilege,  very  .occasionally,  to  be  told? 

Why  should  -not  the  tenants  in  Council 
property  have  the  right  to  _ democratic 
organisation  and  representation  directly 
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ito  ithe  relevant  Authority?  Our 
experience  is  that  whenever  _ a tenants 
organisation  is  formed,  it  is  horribly 
frowned  upon,  if  it  seeks  to  do  anything 
other  than  play  around  the  fringes  of 
social  activity— in  itself  a good  thing,  but 
not  enough. 

On  public  works  why  should  not  the 
Works  Committee  be  consulted  on  the 
running  of  the  job?  We  think  such  con- 
sultation could  result  in  'better  service, 
better  working  conditions  and  thousands 
of  pounds  saved. 

There  is  a lot  of  talk  about  joint  con- 
sultation in  industry,  which  most  of  us 
know  is  pretty  fraudulent,  since  when  one 
side  holds  the  whip  of  economic  control, 
the  consultation  can  only  be  of  limited 
value.  But  in  many  fields  of  Local 
Government  services  there  can  be  an 
equality  of  consultation.  Perhaps  we 
could  develop  this  further,  later  if  you 
wish. 

If  I .may  turn  to  some  more  detailed 
points,  with  which  I hope  I can  deal 
briefly,  I would  say  this:  — 

Firstly,  with  regard  to  the  area  of 
London  Government:  We  regret  that  the 
Government  has  restricted  this  Commis- 
sion to  an  area  which,  in  our  opinion, 
is  not  large  enough  to  comprehend  the 
problem.  We  are  not  going  to  suggest 
boundaries.  We  would  be  foolish  to 
attempt  such  an  exercise.  But  we  do 
think  that  in  general,  the  area  to  be 
aimed  at  should  be  that  continuously 
built-up  area  of  London,  with  the 
immediate  green  belt  around  it,  to  form 
a single  area  of  Planning  and  control. 
We  think  this  may  roughly  correspond 
to  the  London  Passenger  Transport  area. 

With  regard  to  our  proposal  for  the 
two-tier  structure  of  London  Govern- 
ment we  are  not,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
being  terribly  revolutionary  about  this. 
We  would  make  it  clear  that  the  pro- 
posals we  have  put  forward  are  not  those 
we  would  necessarily  recommend  for 
adoption  in  a Socialist  Britain.  They  are 
related  to  society  as  it  is.  We  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  the  attitude  of  so 
many  witnesses  before  this  Commission, 
who  seem  blithely  to  ignore,  or  to  wish 
to  ignore,  the  fact  that  the  London  of 
today  is  not  the  London  of  1855  or  1888. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  majority  Party  on 
the  London  County  Council  have 
adopted  an  attitude  to  this  matter  which 
we  do  not  consider  a helpful  one.  In  our 


view,  the.  concept  of  a Greater  London, 
which  we  are  putting  forward,  is  to  the 
progressive  viewpoint  that  we  would 
expect  the  Labour  Movement  to  adopt. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  the 
Labour  Party  itself  adopted,  during  the 
last  war,  a policy  on  the  future  of  Local 
Government,  which  indicated  that  (if  I 
may  quote): 

“ It  is  common  ground  that  in 
Greater  London  there  are  far  too  many 
separate  Authorities,  whose  existence 
must  involve  much  overlapping  and 
render  impossible  any  properly  co- 
ordinated and  efficient  planning  of  the 
area.  . . . Whether  the  position  can  be 
remedied  without  treating  London  and 
Greater  London  as  one  homogeneous 
whole  is  doubtful.  ...  If  there  be  a 
general  measure  of  agreement  amongst 
existing  Local  Authorities,  we  believe 
that  a satisfactory  solution  must  be 
found  on  the  basis  of  the  principles 
advocated  in  this  report”— that  is,  the 
itwo-itier  system,  with  a 'distribution  of 
powers  somewhat  similar  to  what  wc 
have  here  suggested. 

The  Co-operative  Party,  in  1954, 
adopted  a policy  for  a co-ordination  of 
powers  relating  to  the  large  impersonal 
services,  by  a standing  Joint  Council  Of 
the  Authorities  in  Greater  London,  find 
a conferment  of  most  of  the  powers  for 
the  personal  services  on  District  Authori- 
ties with  revised  boundaries. 

The  latest  Fabian  Society  tract,  in 
1950,  came  down  clearly  in  favour  of 
the  system  we  have  outlined  here, 
though  it  does  not  take  the  same  view 
as  we  do  over  some  of  the  distribution 
of  services. 

We  reject  the  attitude  of  “ I’m  all  right, 
Jack,”  which  appears  to  influence  the 
evidence  of  nearly  all  the  Local 
Authorities.  “Let’s  have  a little  more 
of  this  service,  a little  more  of  that 
service,  let  it  be  conferred  and  not 
delegated— but  whatever  happens,  please 
don’t  touch  our  boundaries— we’re  not 
too  big,  we’re  not  too  small,  wc’rc  just 
right  ”.  This  about  sums  up  'the  whole 
of  the  proposals  for  change  that  have 
been  put  forward  inside  the  Administra- 
tive County.  Outside  -the  Administrative 
County,  it  appears  mostly  to  consist 
again  of  “ Please  don’t  touch  _ our 
boundaries  ” or  in  the  case  of  built-up 
districts,  “Please  make  us  all-purpose 
Authorities,  and  damn  the  rest  ”, 
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We  here  are  in  the  fortunate  -position, 
in  that  -we  have  no  vested  interest  in  the 
present  structure  of  London  Govern- 
ment, apart  from  our  interest  as  citizens. 
We  are  not  in  the  immediate  running  for 
wearing  the  mayoral  robes,  nor  are  we 
eager  so  to  spread  the  number  of 
administrative  units  that  every  night  of 
the  year  can  be  spent  in  some  Chair- 
man’s junketing. 

Looking  at  'the  problem  quite 
objectively,  let  us  be  frank  and  say  that 
there  is  an  awful  lot  of  nonsense  talked 
about  the  sacrosanct  character  of  exist- 
ing boundaries.  None  of  the  major 
Local  Authorities  feel  bound  by  those 
boundaries  in  fixing  their  own  sub- 
divisions for  administrative  purposes. 
Parliament  had  no  hesitation  in  carving 
up  Metropolitan  Boroughs  to  form 
numerically  convenient  Parliamentary 
constituencies.  The  L.C.C.  do  not  pro- 
test that  their  constituencies  straddle 
different  Boroughs.  It  is  really  rather  a 
lot  of  nonsense  that  is  talked. 

There  is  a local  loyalty— that’s  true 
— and  we  would  like  to  see  it  flourish. 
It  is  a loyalty  to  one’s  home  and  home 
surroundings.  But  let  us  be  honest  about 
it ; it  is  a very  limited  loyalty  to  a par- 
ticular street  or  group  of  streets  con- 
stituting a neighbourhood  in  most  cases. 
There  may  be  many  “neighbourhood” 
units  .in  the  smallest  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment. I think  I would  be  fair  in  saying 
that  if  you  looked  at  the  Ward 
boundaries  in  any  Metropolitan  Borough, 
you  would  find  no  logical  or  historical 
reason  for  those  boundaries.  It  is  a 
complete  carve-up — usually  after  a lot 
of  manceuvning  among  the  local  Parties 
as  to  what  will  suit  their  electoral  pur- 
poses best. 

So  we  are  quite  bold  about  recom- 
mending changes  in  the  boundaries,  and 
we  unhesitatingly  recommend  -the  adop- 
tion of  the  two-tier  system.  The  higher 
tier  would  be  Greater  London  authority, 
which  we  suggest  could  be  called  “ The 
Council  of  London  ”,  a name  of  dignity 
and  yet  new.  We  think  that  it  should 
oonsist  wholly  of  eleoted  members,  on 
the  basis  of  a constituency  of  about 
60,000.  But  the  constituency  boundaries 
should  be  within  and  closely  related  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  new  lower-tier 
Local  Authorities,  so  that  there  would 
be  a unity  in  Parliamentary  and  Local 
Government  boundaries. 


We  reject  the  idea  put  forward  by 
many  witnesses,  of  an  indirectly  elected 
authority,  which  would  merely  turn  'the 
Council  of  London  into  a delegate  body 
of  individuals  wholly  concerned  for  the 
interests  of  -their  own  particular  Parish. 

On  (the  lower  tier,  which  we  would  call 
District  Councils,  .these  should  oonsist 
of  people  eleoted  on  much  smaller  con- 
stituencies, not  9 for  a Ward  as  now, 
but  1 for  every  3^1,000  population  (an 
electorate  of  a little  over  2,000).  If  you 
walk  round  London  today,  and  ask  say 
12  people  in  any  street  to  name  their 
local  Councillors,  we  doubt  whether 
anybody  (except  perhaps  in  the  area 
where  there  are  Communist  Councillors) 
will  be  able  to  tell  you.  I apologise — 
perhaps  one  of  the  Councillors  himself 
may  be  there,  but  the  neighbours  may 
not  know.  A unit  of  2,000,  however, 
electing  a Councillor,  is  sufficiently  small 
for  the  individual  to  be  known  to-  all. 

On  the  basis  of  a division  of  functions 
that  we  set  out  in  our  Memorandum,  we 
think  that  all  the  personal  services,  which 
will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  District 
Councils,  will  be  brought  much  closer  to 
the  people,  and  all  the  services  requiring 
large-scale  planning  will  be  planned  by  a 
larger  unit  that  is  both  convenient  and 
comprehensive. 

We  would,  however,  make  dear  that 
we  are  opposed  to  any  redistribution  of 
the  major  powers  within  the  existing 
Administrative  County  if  the  boundaries 
are  to  remain  substantially  as  now.  We 
think  -it  would  be  a bad  thing  for  London 
education,  for  example,  to  be  broken  up 
between  the  existing  Metropolitan 
Boroughs,  many  of  which  would  be  much 
too  small,  and  in  so  far  as  they  are 
Tory  dominated,  would  merely  seek  to 
depress  standards. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  the  basis  of 
District  Councils  of  a quarter  of  a million 
population  within  the  Greater  London 
Authority,  we  feel  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  Primary  and  Secondary  Education 
should  not  be  conferred  on  the  District 
Councils,  but  we  make  the  proposal  for 
an  Inspectorate  and  the  right  of  inter- 
vention on  the  part  of  the  Council  of 
London,  instead  of  leaving  the  Inspection 
and  right  of  take-over  wholly  to  the 
Minister  in  the  event  of  standards  not 
being  maintained. 

These  are  the  main  points  that  we 
wished  to  bring  out.  We  would,  how- 
ever, draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
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are  asking  for  many  major  services  to 
be  transferred  or  returned  to  popular 
control ; for  example,  London  Passenger 
Transport.  We  think  there  would  be 
much  less  dissatisfaction,  and  in  fact.  a 
much  improved  service,  if  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  service  was  in  the  hands 
of  a popularly  elected  Authority,  and  the 
finances  of  that  service  were  tied  in  with 
the  other,  and  in  our  view  increasing, 
trading  enterprises  of  Local  Authorities 
such  as  electricity  distribution,  gas  supply 
and  distribution.  We  think  the  deplor- 
able position  of  London  passenger  travel- 
ling today  cries  out  for  a transfer  to 
direct  popular  control. 

We  have  proposals  also  for  the  return, 
or  transfer,  to  popular  control  of  the 
Hospitals,  including  teaching  Hospitals. 
We  also  propose  to  finish  with  the  non- 
elected  authorities  such  as  the  Metropoli- 
tan Water  Board. 

As  we  mention  in  the  report,  we  have 
not  dealt  in  any  detail  with  the  questions 
of  Local  Government  finance,  as  we 
understood  this  was  outside  the  terms  of 
reference  of  the  Commission. 

We  take  the  view,  however,  that  any 
re-organisation  of  London  boundaries 
must  necessarily  involve  a detailed  con- 
sideration of  some  of  the  financial  prob- 
lems that  will  result,  including  any  recon- 
sideration of  Equalisation  Grants. 

In  our  view,  however,  the  Rating 
system  is  itself  a regressive  form  of  local 
financing,  and  the  sooner  it  is  swept 
away,  in  favour  of  a system  of  local 
Income  Tax  as  a supplement  to  grants 
out  of  the  national  Exchequer,  the 
better. 

We  have,  however,  not  thought  it 
proper  to  develop  a long  argument  about 
this  now. 

It  is  clear  however  that  the  content  of 
Local  Government  must  necessarily  be 
largely  determined  'by  the  funds  made 
available,  and  no  machinery,  however 
good,  can  produce  the  goods  if  it  is 
starved,  as  Local  Government  is  now,  of 
the  essential  fuel. 

We  think  that  London,  which  is  the 
greatest  City  in  the  world  in  its  history, 
in  its  dignity,  and  above  all  in  its  people, 
can  increasingly  become  a City  to  be 
proud  of,  the  more  the  people  control 
its  destiny. 

14191.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Gaster.  Would  any  of 
your  colleagues  like  to  say  anything  at 


this  point? 1 think  they  would  prefer 

to  answer  any  questions  your  Commis- 
sion may  wish  to  ask. 

14192.  \May  I ask  a very  .general  | 
question  first?  You  have  given  a good  { 
deal  of  attention,  which  is  very  con-  | 
venient  to  us,  to  the  general  .background  | 
principles  that  you  have  in  mind  tin  con-  | 
sidering  any  question  of  local  govern-  ; 
ment  and  therefore  this  particular 
question  of  the  local  government  of 
London.  But  I would  like,  if  I may, 
to  plunge  right  into  the  question  of  your 
conclusions  and  what  you  recommend. 
We  are  of  course  primarily  concerned  as 
you  have  said,  with  the  structure  of  local 
government  and  therefore  we  are 
primarily  concerned  with  your  statements 
about  the  .background  principles  and  so 
on  in  so  far  as  they  seem  to  us  to  bear 
on  structure  and  constitutional  machinery 
and  so  on. 

With  regard  to  your  general  conclu- 
sions, may  I just  ask  a couple  of  questions 
first  of  all  about  your  top-tier  authority. 
First  you  have  said,  I think,,  that  as  a 
general  principle  of  approach  you  have 
it  in  mind  that  wherever  possible  the 
personal  services  should  go  to  the  second- 
tier  or  smaller  .authority  and  that  the 
non-personal  services  should  go  ifco  die 
bop  itiar.  You  have  also  emphasised  that 
authorities  in  'both  tiers,  and  I believe 
you  think  all  .public  authorities,  should 
be  directly  elected.  One  fear  which  I 
expect  you  know  has  shown  itself  in 
some  of  our  evidence  and  is  fairly  much 
in  the  back  of  some  .people’s  minds,  is 
that  if  you  divide  between  the  top  tier 
and  second  tier  on  that  .basis  you  would 
not,  under  modern  conditions,  get  enough 
interest  in  the  top  tier  to  have  effective 
elections.  That  is  to  say  ithat,  in  general, 
elections  in  local  government  at  the 
moment  seem  to  be  more  concerned  with 
•the  more  personal  services,  less  with  the 
■impersonal  services,  and  that  it  might  be 
very  difficult  to  get  really  effective  public 
election  of  the  top  tier.  I imagine  you 
will  give  some  attention  to  that  and  I 
wonder  if  you  would  let  us  know  what 
your  reflections  on  that  are? il  appre- 

ciate your  observations  on  the  questions 
of  our  background  and  you  will  under- 
stand we  felt  it  very  necessary  to  -give 
this  background  in  order  to  explain  our 
attitude  to  the  problems  which  you  are 
concerned  to  tackle. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
elected  higher-tier  authority  I think  of 
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course  you  have  to  bear  in  mind  'the 
character  of  the  services  we  suggest  this 
top  tier  should  provide,  because  it  ds  not 
quite  so  impersonal  as  may  appear.  It 
is  not  purely  a question  of  large  scale 
town  planning,  major  roads,  sewerage 
and  so  on.  If  our  proposals  were 
adopted  the  major  authority  would  be 
responsible  for  London  Transport,  the 
hospitals,  the  supply  of  electricity  and, 
gas,  as  well  as  the  higher  fields  of  educa- 
tion and  the  special  services  of  education, 
special  schools  and  so  on ; and  therefore 
would,  shall  I say,  directly  impinge  upon 
the  life  of  all  the  inhabitants  on  a variety 
of  points. 

If  there  is  at  present  a lack  of  interest 
in  local  government  elections,  and  there 
has  conspicuously  been  that  lack  of  inter- 
est for  example  in  London  County  Coun- 
cil elections  for  some  time,  our  view  is 
that  it  is  because  very  largely  the  elected 
authorities  remove  themselves  from  the 
people  and  do  not  integrate  their  work 
with  the  people  and  therefore  there  is  a 
separation.  To  many  people  in  London 
the  iL.C.C.  means  nothing  more  than  >a 
coat  of  arms  on  an  ambulance  or  at  the 
top  of  a school  notice  board.  The  idea 
that  dt  is  an  elected  authority  is  something 
quite  remote.  We  take  the  view,  if  our 
proposals  for  consultation  with  the 
people  and  bringing  the  people  in  ait  all 
stages  of  administration  of  services  were 
seriously  adopted,  as  it  ds  in  some 
countries,  successfully,  there  would  be  no 
fear  of  lack  of  interest  in  the  direct 
election  of  public  authorities,  however 
big. 

14193.  That  is  to  say  that  you  think, 
under  your  structure — I will  say  a 
further  word  about  functions  in  a minute, 
if  I may — .but  you  think  there  would  be 
enough  public  interest  to  get  effective 
public  elections?  When  you  say  you 
would  like  a great  number  of  these  other 
services  to  be  brought  back  to  a large 
London  top -tier  authority  which  is 
directly  elected,  it  does  not  follow  from 
that,  I suppose,  that  on  any  _ other 
structure  of  local  government  in  the 
London  area  you  would  have  taken  that 
view  about  those  services?  Your  view 
is,  if  I understand  you  rightly,  that  the 
top-tier  authority  which  you  propose, 
covering  an  area  something  like  the  area 
you  'have  in  mind,  would  'be  a very  suit- 
able 'body  to  do  these  various  jobs?  It 
does  not  at  all  follow  that  you  would 
think  that  under  the  existing  system 
there  ds  any  suitable  body  to  do  those 
32821 


jobs,  is  that  right? .Not  entirely.  Of 

course  we  are  being  asked  to  comment 
on  something  we  think  outmoded,  there- 
fore At  ds  an  academic  exercise;  but  we 
would  say,  in  so  far  as  we  are  comment- 
ing, there  are  many  services  which  could 
be  returned  to  the  existing  authorities. 
Maybe  London  Transport  should  be 
some  joint  body  of  existing  authorities, 
rather  than  one,  because  one  does  not 
cover  the  area ; but  the  hospitals,  we 
have  always  taken  the  view,  should  be 
returned  to1  popularly  elected  authorities. 
Our  view,  which  I must  emphasise,  is 
that  we  think  .the  present  council 
boundaries  are  out  of  date. 

14194.  I had  been  thinking,  perhaps 
wrongly,  that  you  had  thought  for  a 
local  government  authority  to  be  able  to 
undertake  all  these  functions  it  would 
have  ito  cover  the  right  sort  of  area,  and 
in  your  .proposal  of  course  your  view  is 
that  dt  would  cover  the  right  sort  of 

area? Yes,  and  different  functions 

could  be  dealt  with  by  smaller  than  the 
8,000,000  or  9,000,000  authority  which 
we  suggest  is  most  convenient. 

14195.  May  I now  come  to  a .point  in 
relation  to  'the  working  of  these  authori- 
ties which  ds  not  unconnected  with  what 
we  have  just  been  talking  about?  Let 
us  take  education,  not  because  I want  to 
pursue  education  for  the  moment,  but 
just  as  an  illustration.  You  think  that 
the  government  of  the  schools  should  be 
with  the  second  .tier  but  I believe  you 
think  ithe  top  tier  ought  to  have  some- 
thing which  I think  you  described  as  a 
■power  of  intervention,  ought  to  control 
the  inspectorate  and  in  general  ought  to 
have  a good  deal  of  power  over  the 

second  tier  authorities.  Is  that  right? 

Yes.  In  other  words  we  would  not  have 
the  immediate  connection  between  the 
local  authority  and  H.M.I.  We  would 
interpose  another  directly  elected  inspec- 
torate, so  to  speak,  with  power  of  inter- 
vention. I do  not  know  whether  Miss 
Clarke  would  like  to  add  to  that.— Miss 
Clarke : I think  we  suggest  something 
similar  to  what  (takes  place  in  London  at 
the  moment  with  the  London  Inspec- 
torate. They  advise  the  schools  and 
inspect  the  schools  and  I 'think  the  idea 
in  the  document  is  that  giving  the 
authority  to  an  inspectorate  authorised 
and  'employed  by  the  large  area  means 
that  you  will  have  a good  standard  of 
education  throughout  ithe  whole  area. 
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14196.  In  the  London  County  you  have 

not  a two  tier  system.: No,  I was 

only  interested  in  the  London 
Inspectorate. 

14197.  Here  1 think  you  are  proposing 
that  quite  a bit  of  power  should  be  given 
to  the  second  tier.  My  point  is  that 
an  ordinary  reading  of  what  you  have 
in  mind  when  you  speak  of  intervention 
by  the  top-tier  power,  to  take  over 
the  administration  in  certain  circum- 
stances, oonttrol  inspectorate  anid  so 
on,  does  raise  the  question  whether 
power  is  not  still  entirely  with  the  top 

tier? Mr.  Gaster : There  used  to  be 

such  a power  under  the  Public 
Assistance  and  Poor  Law  on  the  part  of 
•the  Minister  to  take  over  the  duties  of 
Public  Assistance  or  Poor  Law  where  he 
considered  the  local  guardians  or  their 
successors  defaulted  in  carrying  out 
their  statutory  functions  or  did  not  carry 
them  out  satisfactorily. 

There  is  in  fact,  I think,  a power  in 
the  Education  Act  for  the  Minister  to 
intervene  now  where  standards  are  not 
maintained.  What  we  are  suggesting  is, 
instead  of  having  that  power  vested  m 
the  Minister,  there  should  be  for  an 
area  such  as  Greater  London,  as  first 
appeal,  a right  of  taking  over  direot 
administration  by  another,  closer  autho- 
rity, namely  the  higher  tier  of  Greater 
London  which  we  think  would  be 
effective  for  that  purpose.  It  is  keeping 
some  power,  but  we  do  make  the  point 
in  our  memorandum,  that  it  should  only 
act  after  due  enquiry,  in  the  same  way 
as  it  applies  to  the  old  Poor  Law  and 
■the  Education  Act  today.  The  Greater 
London  authority  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  step  in  and  say,  you  have 
failed  ; there  would  probably  have  to  be 
an  important  public  inquiry  to  deter- 
mine whether  complaints  were  justified 
and  whether  the  inspectorate  were 
justified  in  requiring  the  take-over.  It 
would  be  a very  important  and  serious 
decision  to  take. 

14198.  Would  in  your  view  the 
Minister  have  the  same  powers  yet 

again? Yes.  We  are  not  suggesting 

any  interference  with  that. 

14199.  But  your  view  is  that  this 
system  of  yours  for  Greater  London 
would  work  quite  differently  from  any 

system  of  delegation? Yes.  It  is  not 

delegation,  it  is  inspection. — Miss  Clark  : 
The  trouble  with  delegation,  Sir,  is  that 


there  is  constant  conflict  as  to  -the  divi-  \ 
sion  of  powers,  as  happens  now  between 
a County  Council  and  the  districts,  and 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex  this  is  very 
well  known.  Perhaps  the  word  conflict 
is  too  strong,  but  at  any  rate  there  is 
not  always  complete  agreement  except 
the  divisional  executive  seeing  eye  to  eye 
with  the  local  education  authority 
because,  of  course,  of  the  financial  power 
of  the  L.E.A.  which  does  give  it  con- 
siderable power.  We  are  suggesting  here 
that  the  lower  tier  should  have  the  power 
to  provide  the  main  functions  of  educa- 
tion, primary  and  secondary  schools,  and 
to  staff  and  equip  those  schools  ; and 
that  -.is  quite  different  in  effect  from  what 
is  happening  at  the  present  time  in  the  j 
scheme  of  delegation. 

14200.  Yes.  We  have,  as  I am  sure 
you  know,  received  a lot  of  evidence 
about  the  alleged  unsatisfactory  features  j 
of  delegation,  an  immense  amount  of  r 
evidence.  I am  just  wanting  to  get.  a 
clear  picture  of  how  your  scheme  would 
work.  It  is  your  idea,  is  it,  that  the 
top-tier  authority  would  only  be 
empowered  to  intervene  for  what— 
inefficiency?  Would  it  be  empowered 
to  intervene  because  it  did  not  like  the 
policy  of  the  second  tier  authorises? 
Mr.  Gaster : No,  only  if  the  educa- 
tional standards  were  not  reasonable  or 
the  schools  provision  not  reasonable  and  ; 
if  a local  authority,  for  example.  { 
operating  on  a block  grant — let  us  ' 
assume  we  have  been  unable  to  get  rid 
of  it,  there  is  still  the  block  grant— 
decides  to  spend  all  its  money  on  beauti- 
fying the  streets  and  not  on  primary 
schools — T am  putting  it  at  .its  most 
absurd,  of  course — that  would  be  a 
matter  for  intervention.  We  suggest  . 
there  should  be  a right  of  intervention 
by  the  Council  of  London  where  the 
standard  is  not  reasonable.  You  have 
only  to  picture  in  your  mind  that 
instead  of  H.M.I.  it  is  the  Council  of 
London. 

14201.  It  is  not  really  “instead  of” 
but  “ in  relation  to  ”.  I think,  if  you 
want  us  to  reflect  on  what  we  take  to 
be  the  position  between,  let  us  .say,  a 
county  borough  authority  and  the 
Ministry,  that  your  idea  is  that  the  lower- 
tier  authority  would  be  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  top-tier  authority— if  you  are 
wanting  us  to  think  that,  I think  the  pic- 
ture is  of  course  much  clearer.  But,  if 
that  is  your  picture,  why  do  you  want 
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somebody  else  besides  the  Ministry  to 
have  this  power  of  inspection  and  inter- 
vention and  so  on? Because  we  feel, 

first  of  all,  that  the  Ministry  is  too 
remote,  and  that  in  a collective  built-up 
area  like  Greater  London  it  is  important 
to  ensure  a closer  uniformity  and  a 
uniformity,  shall  I say,  guided  by  an 
inspectorate.  I am  not  thinking  of  an 
inspectorate  in  terms  of  school  build- 
ings but  in  standard  of  education,  of  the 
same  kind  as  H.M.I.s ; such  people  with 
a real  knowledge  of  standards  through- 
out London  can  be  much  more  directly, 
regularly  in  contact  and  effective,  and 
they  are  answerable  to  a public  authority 
which  has  direct  connection  with  the 
people  concerned. — Miss  Clarke-.  We 
could  take  the  present  analogy  in 
London  where  the  inspectorate  is  directly 
in  the  schools  and  with  an  elected 
authority  where  the  position  in  regard 
to  the  Ministry  inspectors  is  that  they 
are  far  more  remote,  they  have  very 
little  contact  with  the  people  in  London 
for  example,  and  therefore  that  connec- 
tion is  completely  divorced  from  the  feel- 
ing of  the  people  whose  children  attend 
the  schools. 

14202.  Yes,  but  you  would  agree, 
would  you  not,  that  if  you  have  a local 
authority  with  conferred  powers,  con- 
ferred statutory  powers  to  run  schools, 
it  will  not  like  not  having  inspectorates 
or  organisers,  will  it?  The  second-tier 
authority  will,  as  I understand  it,  on  your 
proposal  have  conferred  powers,  and  the 
top  tier  will  in  the  field  of  which  we 
are  speaking  only  have  powers  of  inspec- 
tion, insistence  on  efficiency,  and  inter- 
vention. The  lower  tier  will  not  like  not 
having  inspectors  or  organisers.  How 

will  it  know  about  its  schools? Mr. 

Gaster : It  can  still  have  its  inspectors. 

14203.  I understood  you  to  say  the 
inspectors  would  belong  to  the  top-tier 

authority. It  would  be  an  inspectorate 

of  the  top-tier  authority;  that  does  not 
prevent  the  lower  tier  having  what 
inspectorate  they  think  proper. 

14204.  So  you  want  them  to  have  the 
full  facilities? Yes. 

14205.  If  that  is  so,  you  are  really 
bringing  in  a body  in  between  the 
second-tier  authority  and  the  Ministry, 
to  do  very  much  what  the  Ministry  does. 

To  a large  extent,  yes. — Miss 

Clarke : There  is  another  aspect.  We  are 
discussing  what  you  might  call  the  nega- 
tive side  of  education  administration,  but 
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we  also  suggest  very  positive  functions 
such  as  technical  and  further  education 
and  special  schools,  and  these  must  be 
connected  with  primary  and  secondary 
education  if  they  are  going  to  be 
properly  organised  and  recruited  and  so 
on,  so  that  is  a very  positive  reason  for  a 
lower  tier  in  addition  to  the  negative 
functions  we  have  been  concerned  with 
up  to  the  present. 

14206.  To  sum  up,  just  to  make  quite 
sure  I have  understood  you  rightly,  it  is 
your  view  that  this  power  of  intervention 
should  be  entirely  on  grounds  of 
efficiency.  There  would  be  two  directly 
elected  authorities.  Suppose  they  were  of 
different  political  complexion  and  at  a 
time  when  the  different  parties  concerned 
had  really  very  different  views — the  top- 
tier  authority  would  not  have  power  to 
interfere  on  questions  of  .policy,  only  on 

questions  of  efficiency? Mr.  Gaster: 

That  is  definitely  bur  view.  We  take  the 
view — in  fact  political  considerations  do 
sometimes  influence  interference  by  the 
government  in  local  affairs — our  inten- 
tion is  that  there  should  not  be  a political 
supervision. 

14207.  Your  intention  is  an  efficiency 
one,  not  a policy  one? Yes,  the  edu- 

cational standard. 

14208.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I was  very  in- 
terested to  hear  iMr.  Gaster’s  reference 
to  finance.  I quite  understand  that  you 
are  not  pinning  your  opinion  to  the 
present  rating  system,  hut  from  my  point 
of  view  could  we  assume  the  present 
rating  system — although  even  .if  you  had 
a local  income  tax  I think  the  question 
would  still  arise?  I would  be  glad  if 
you  could  enlarge  a little  on  your  view 
about  this  equalisation  problem.  We 
have  had  a lot  of  evidence  to  say  that 
London  is  such  a strange  pattern  of 
wealth,  producing  units  at  the  centre,  not 
particularly  industrial  but  commercial, 
and  that  some  form  of  equalisation  is 
necessary  ; and  a question  we  have  asked 
a good  many  witnesses  is  this — do  you 
consider  .that  equalisation  should  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  area  of  Greater 
London,  for  which  I think  I must  take 
our  Commission  area,  though  it  does  not 
affect  the  position  very  much?  That  is 
what  you  propose,  or  is  it  only  for  the 
present  area  of  London  County?  If  I 
may  say  so,  I speak  with  great  reserve 
on  any  question  of  local  government 
finance.  Our  view  would  be  that  equalisa- 
tion would  have  to  be  worked  out  over 
the  whole  of  the  area. 
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14209.  The  answer  we  sometimes  get 
is  that  equalisation  is  essential  for  the 
central  area  hut  the  outer  area  is  suf- 
ficiently like  the  rest  of  the  country 
there  is  of  course  a national  rate 
equalisation  scheme — and  some  witnesses 
thought  that  could  take  care  of  areas  not 
so  closely  developed  as  central  London  ; 
but  I wanted  to  know— it  was  in  your 
oral  statement — you  did  mean  the  whole 

of  Greater  London? 'We  do.  We  do 

not  accept  this  view  that  you  can  parcel 
up  the  comprehensive  whole  into  an 
inner  and  outer  area  for  finance  pur- 
poses, thus  creating  more  contradictions 
than  you  resolve. 

14210.  I do  not  know  what  the  effect 
of  a local  income  tax  would  be  on  that 
pattern.  I take  it  that  would  be  based 

residential^? That,  as  you  know  is  a 

very  difficult  question  and  we  oome  back 
to  the  old  problem  of  the  large  area. 

14211  I can  see  almost  unending  com- 
plications.  We  did  examine  that  at 

great  length  some  time  ago. 

14212.  My  main  interest  is  not  in  the 
form  of  raising  the  revenue  at  this  stage, 
so  much  as  in  the  fact  that  you  consider 
some  form  of  equalisation  necessary. 


Yes. 

14213.  Miss  Johnston : I take  it  you 
would  consider  that  the  real  control  of 
the  top-tier  authority  should  rest  with 
the  elected  representatives? Yes. 

14214.  On  education  they  would  not 
only,  as  you  said,  be  doing  the  inspec- 
torate but  also  the  higher  education, 
special  schools  and  teachers— there  would 
be  quite  a job  and  an  interest  for  top- 
tier  people  in  education ; but  I think 
you  also  said  you  thought  there 
should  he  Ithe  same  sort  of  inspec- 
tion of  the  health  services,  children’s 
services  and  so  forth,  and  I wonder 
whether  there  would  really  be, 
say,  a job  for  a health  committee  of 
elected  representatives  merely  in  receiv- 
ing reports.  . . . My  view,  having 

served  for  three  years  on  the  L.C.C.  is 
that  there  are  plenty  of  jobs  for  the 
elected  member,  not  in  doing  technical 
work,  but  in  keeping  an  eye  on  opera- 
tions as  a whole  and  also  assisting  in  the 
planning  of  the  work,  again  bearing  in 
mind  the  functions  we  suggest  should 
come  within  the  powers.  I do  not  know 
if  I misunderstood,  whether  you  had  in 
mind  .that  we  were  suggesting  that  the 
elected  members  should  do  the  inspect- 
ing. 


14215.  No,  but  that  they  should  be 

controlled  by  elected  members. In 

the  same  way  as  any  county  council 
controls  its  officials  now. 

14216.  On  health,  are  you  going  to 
get  people  of  authority  on  health  matters 
sitting  on  the  top-tier  reporting  merely 

on  the  efficiency  of  the  lower  tier? 

They  would  also  have  the  administra- 
tion and  planning  of  the  hospitals.  That 
would  be  part  of  the  function  of  the 
top  tier  and  a very  important  one 
Many  top  people  would  be  more  that 
willing  to  give  their  time  as  mcmben 
of  an  elected  authority,  to  that  work. 

14217.  Of  course  the  question  of  hos- 
pitals is  far  beyond  our  scope.  We  are 
only  considering  the  local  authority. — 
But  we  are  suggesting  it  should  be  dons 
by  a local  authority. 

14218.  I was  rather  surprised  by  you; 
statement  on  page  6,  that  none  of  Uu 
major  local  authorities  feel  bound  by 
these  boundaries  in  fixing  their  own  sub- 
divisions for  administrative  purposes 
They  may  not  feel  bound,  bu*  1 eat 
only  think  of  one  case,  a very  small  ont 
where  the  county  has  not  followed  tht 
boundaries  of  the  boroughs  and  district; 
in  fixing  their  health  divisions.  The; 
may  no.t  be  bound  but  they  do  find 

advisable  to  do  it. They  try  to  bd 

they  certainly  do  not  do  it  when  lh« 
come  to  their  schools  planning,  la 
example.  They  may  have  a diviw 
that  covers  a certain  number  o! 
boroughs,  but  when  you  come  to  thi 
administrative  areas,  catchment  areas  fffl 
particular  schools,  they  pay  no  site 
tiion  whatever  to  local  boundaries. 

14219.  Sir  Charles  Morris-.  When  yw 
say,  in  relation  to  catchment  areas ; they 
pay  no  attention  to  their  boundaries ; d; 
you  think  that  is  a virtue  or  fault  os 

their  part? In  the  present  organist 

tion  of  local  authorities,  it  is  ineviiab!; 

14220.  You  are  noil  complaining  alxM 

it? The  person  who  has  a child  kt 

over  the  boundary  always  complains 
Apart  from  that  I do  not  say  they  hia 
not  got  to  have  a boundary  somewhere 
.and  I merely  argue  that  it  Is  jus!  i 
geographical  unit  which  is  convenin’. 
— Miss  Clarke : The  divisional  office  if 
the  L.C.C.  may  change  its  function,  i 
new  school  replacing  an  old  school  bdq 
sited  in  another  division. 

14221.  Miss  Johnston’.  By  decision i 
the  county  council? Yes,  so  ilia!  tit 
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actual  school  population  being  adminis- 
tered by  the  divisional  authority  will 
change  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
number  of  schools  may  change.  There 
is  nothing  fixed  about  it. — Mr.  Morris : 

It  is  something  similar  if  you  take 
the  case  of  entrants  to  grammar 
schools  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
Although  we  have  very  distinct  admin- 
istrative divisions  within  the  county, 
for  this  particular  purpose  a special 
zoning  scheme  has  been  introduced. 
In  other  words,  they  are  prepared  to 
make  ad  hoc  arrangements — that  is 
what  it  really  is — to  suit  a particular 
purpose,  and  I think  this  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  point  Mr.  Gaster  was 
originally  making. 

14222.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I am  still 
not  quite  clear  about  'this.  I understood 
Mr.  Gaster  in  general  thought  that  this 
point  about  paying  no  attention  to 
boundaries  was  a bad  thing ; whereas  on 
these  points  we  have  been  taking  up,  it 
is  surely  a good  thing.  The  nearer  you 
can  get  to  determining  boundaries  of  the 
catchment  area  of  a school  by  the  facts 
in  relation  to  the  school,  the  better, 

surely? Mr.  Gaster : I am  not 

suggesting  .that,  but  merely  using  this 
as  an  illustration  of  this  attitude — please 
do  not  touch  our  boundaries,  all  our 
boundaries  are  sacrosanct.  It  is  rubbish. 
In  fact  they  are  not  sacrosanct  and  might 
just  as  well  be  reorganised  on  a sensible 
basis  in  relation  to  1959  and  not  1855. 

14223.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Surely  this 

argument  .is  one  in  favour  of  retaining 
the  very  large  unit,  for  example,  the 
London  County  Council  unit  of  educa- 
tion, because  it  does  not  have  to  worry 
about  internal  boundaries,  and  catch- 
ment area  becomes  of  paramount 
importance?  I am  quite  at  a loss  to 
understand  the  argument  but  I can 
understand  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 

the  child  to  be  educated. Mr. 

Morris : An  area  like  the  L.C.C.  or 
Middlesex  is  far  too  large  for  such  a 
very  personal  service  as  primary  and 
secondary  schooling  and  you  would 
require  the  lower  tier ; but  the  point  we 
are  making  is  that  the  lower  tier  need 
not  be  bound  rigidly  by  the  existing 
administrative  areas.  In  practice  these 
are  ignored  by  people  who  otherwise 
demand  that  they  should  not  be 
touched. 

14224.  Sir  Charles  Morris : We  have 
had  a good  deal  of  evidence  that  there 
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is  in  fact  a good  deal  of  free  trade 
because  everyone  has  a boundary  in  the 
built-up  area,  so  children  from  one  area 
can  go  to  the  nearest  school  in  another, 
and  vice  versa.  You  do  say,  on  .this 
point  of  boundaries — I am  only  trying  to 
get  this  clear — you  do  say  in  your 
written  evidence  that  you  would  not 
interfere  with  the  boundaries  any  more 

than  you  could  help? Mr.  Gaster: 

1 said  we  would  try. 

14225.  So  you  attach  some  importance 
to  not  interfering  with  the  old 

boundaries? That  is  purely  a matter 

of  amour  propre ; you  do  not  want  to 
put  more  cats  among  the  pigeons  than 
you  can  avoid.  But  'the  first  thing  to 
bear  in  mind  is  in  having  the  organisa- 
tion closer  to  the  people,  not  altering 
the  boundaries  arbitrarily  but  .taking 
into  account  that  there  are  local 
feelings — that  is  as  far  as  we  can. 

14226.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I would  like 
to  come  back  to  this  general  question 
of  struoture  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  second-tier  authority.  I gather  that 
in  your  scheme  you  put  the  statutory 
responsibility  for  a very  wide  range  of 
important  personal  social  services  on  the 
second-tier  authority.  That  is,  it  is  the 
authority  for  these  purposes  and  .they 
will  be  the  main  part  of  its  life  and  it 
should  attract  a very  considerable 
electoral  interest  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  so  responsible.  It  is  assumed  there 
will  have  to  be  some  sort  of  customary 
relationship  between  the  second-tier 
authority  and  the  central  government 
which  will  have  to  satisfy  the  central 
government  that  it  is  doing  its  iob 
properly  in  a general  sort  of  way.  But 
you  are  also  introducing  into  the  life 
of  the  second-tier  authority  a consider- 
able necessity  for  consulting  downwards 
— if  I may  so  call  it — for  reasons  which 
you  set  out  in  your  memorandum,  and 
for  supervision  from  another  type  of 
local  authority. 

You  will  really  have  three  sets,  for  iur 
stamce,  of  inspectors  concerned  with  the 
administration  of  this  service ; the 
inspectors  which  the  authority  itself  will 
appoint  to  see  that  it  is  doing  its  job 
properly,  the  inspectors  of  the  seoond- 
tier  authority  who  are  evidently  expected 
to  take  a considerable  part  because  you 
picture  them  as  .being  close  at  hand  and 
on  the  spot,  and  'the  inspectors  of  the 
Ministry.  In  the  work  of  the  second- 
tier  authority  of  any  service  there  is,  of 
A 9 
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course,  an  enormous  amount  of  day  to 
day  decisions  that  have  to  be  taken  tn 
order  to  maintain  what  many  statutes 
have  called  a reasonable  standi ard  ot 
efficiency  and  progress.  Wtat  1 « 
wondering  is,  with  the  introduction  of  an 
increased  number  of  other  peoiple  wiho 
will  be  concerned,  whether  you  really 
■will  not  tend  to  weaken  the  executive 
responsibility  and  initiative  of  the 
authority  on  whom  the  statutory  «W°0; 

siibility  is  concerned. Mr.  Garter.  11 

I may  say  so,  Sir  John,  I think  you 
answered  that  in  the  first  sentence  when 
y«,  .pointed  out  that  the  Statutory 
responsibility  would  rest  on  the  particu- 
lar authority.  We  are  not  atgg^hng 
That  the  particular  .authority  should  delay 
in  reaching  its  conclusions  on  day  to 
day  matters  by  reason  of  the  fear  ot  a 
higher  inspectorate,  any  more  man  an 
education  authority  'today  would  take 
that  into  account  in  delaying  conclu- 
sions 'because  of  the  existence  of  what 
I may  call  a supervisory  'power  in  toe 
Minister.  Theirs  is  the  responsibility  ot 
decision,  and  .if  they  make  a mistake, 
They  make  a mistake — 'it  is  not  unknown. 
But  thehs  -is  the  responsibility  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  noit  exer- 
cise that  responsibility.  It  _ is  _ only 
clearly  on  a very  grave  de, reliction  in  the 
exercise  of  statutory  functions  that  toe 
question  of  passing  the  power  to  another 
body  will  arise.  As  to  the  relattonshtip 
between  one  authority  and  another  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  local  features 
and  size,  of  course  .that  goes  on  all  too 
time  today.  T am  a .member  of  a hospi- 
tal management  committee.  We  have 
problems.  There  is  too  much  delega- 
tion and  no  conferment  where  all  toe 
power  rests  oa  the  regional  board,  but 
again,  It  is  always  subject  to  a super- 
visory power  on  the  part  of  the  Minister. 
But  we  cannot  watch  every  moment. 
"We  have  to  take  our  daily  decisions. 
They  arc  ours,  and  the  consequences 
are  ours. 

14227.  The  inspectorate  of  the 
Ministry,  as  you  have  said,  .may  visit 
on  some  specialised  job,  or  some  occa- 
sional periodic  inspection  ; huit  if  you 
are  introducing  another  local  authority 
which  is  .meant  to  introduce  another, 
and,  shall  we  say,  a much  moire  frequent 
and  meticulous  'inspection,  this  is  .intro- 
ducing .somethin, g of  a different  character. 
If  it  is  an  inspectorate  of  a high  grade 
it  is  worth  while,  but  it  does  seem  to 
me  to  introduce  a different  consideration 


to  the  .administrative  working. -We 

think  not.  We  think  it  will  just  bo  more 
direct  and  helpful.  We  do  not  think  it 
will  offer  any  .interference  in  the  ordin- 
ary sense  of  the  word  with  the  power  of 
the  statutory  authority  to  carry  out  its 
functions. 

14228.  You  are  investing  the  itop-sicr 
authority  with  the  same  sort  of  powers 
the  Minister  has,  and  you  think  that  is 

necessary? We  think  it  is  a wise 

course. 


14229.  If  you  are  having  two  bodies 
to  exercise  default  powers  it  almost  sug- 
gests those  powers  would  be  exercised 

on  all  occasions? ft  would  almost 

suggest  The  Minister’s  power  would  be 
very  seldom  exercised,  that  is  all. — —Mr, 
Morris-  We  only  suggest  it  in  so  fat 
as  there  arc,  as  we  know,  common  prob- 
lems in  .that  larger  area,  and  not  in  any- 
way as  a .minatory  inspectorate  keeping 
dose  watch  day  to  day.  There  are  cer- 
tain common  problems  in  the  larger  area 
which  At  ,i,s  .unrealistic  to  regard  a*  a 
separate  compartments.  It  ensures  that 
everybody  more  or  less  gets  the  same 
kind  of  treatment.  That  is  in  reality  the 
need  for  a separate  inspectorate  of  die 
top-tier  authority  as  distinct  from  a 
national  one. 


14230.  Quite  apart  from  the  m»jxx- 
(orate  there  is  the  administrative  aetien 
which  might  follow.  I wonder  whether 
you  had  meant  any  more  than  thi*.  Hut 
if  the  top-tier  authority  was  not  saurffcd, 
to  use  the  old  phrase,  thait  a resewwvaWc 
standard  of  efficiency  and  pragrw»  was 
being  maintained,  it  might,  operate  hj 
way  of  jibs  default  powers,  or  whatever 
is  the  right  word ; but  that  it  would  n« 
normally  interfere  with  the  working  a' 

the  second  tier  authority? -That  is  the 

idea. 


14231.  I do  feel,  in  the  inu-rr-vte  ol 
your  scheme,  having  put  .these  duties  oa 
the  second-tier  authority,  Thai  they 
ought  to  be  given— 'I  will  not  say  a 
measure  of  protection  — .1-ant  a meatwn 
of  assurance  that  'they  really  are  Hit 
people  who  are  doing  this  job.-— • 
Councillor  Kaye:  1 would  like  to  yiv; 
you  an  example  of  how  it  works  out 
The  local  authority  on  which  I fwrw 
proposes  a housing  scheme  and  if  sen* 
its  plans  to  the  London  County  CkmncH 
for  approval  and  then  it  comes  hack  with 
any  comments  they  may  hove,  and  then 
it  goes  to-  the  Minister  for  approval. 
There  are  a number  of  'tier*  it  god 
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through  but  the  local  authority  takes  full 
responsibility  and  uses  its  initiative  on 
housing.  We  have  proposals  on  housing, 
how  to  overcome  overlapping  and  so 
on ; but  that  is  an  example  of  the  local 
authority  having  responsibility,  but  that 
the  higher  authority  has  certain  responsi- 
bility for  seeing  that  'the  thing  is  carried 
out,  and  the  Government  as  well.  It 
operates  now  in  housing,  why  not  on  the 
other  questions? 

14232.  That  is  one  of  the  sort  of  com- 
plexities I did  want  to  raise  with  you 
because  it  is  there  where  the  position  in 
London,  in  the  administrative  county  of 
London,  is  different  from  the  position 
in  the  rest  of  the  country,  where  .the 
statutory  responsibilities  for  housing  do 
rest  on  both  the  metropolitan  borough 
and  the  urban  district  outside.  But  the 
urban  district  outside  does  not  need  to 
submit  its  plans  ito  anyone  else  except 
when  iit  wants  a loan  sanction  from  the 
Ministry,  and  that  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
differences  of  government  at  the  present 
time  within  the  counity  of  London  and 

outside  the  county. Mr.  Gaster : May 

I draw  attention  to  the  last  sentence  in 
paragraph  5 of  page  6 of  the  written 
memorandum : 

“This  general  supervisory  power 
would  include  ithe  right  of  the  Council 
of  London,  after  due  public  enquiry,  to 
.take  over  the  control  and  direct 
administration  of  the  local  service 
whose  standards  are  not  maintained.” 

It  is  not  a question  of  arbitrary  inter- 
ference. T.t  is  clear  that  a most  serious 
situation  has  to  arise  before  anything  like 
interference  occurs. 

14233.  I recognise  you  will  be  going 
through  the  proper  process  of  inquiry 
and  so  on  but  at  that  stage,  as  soon  as 
an  inquiry  is  being  held,  ithe  .psychological 
point  is  raised  'that  the  authority  on 
whom  the  inquiry  is  being  held  is  under 
suspicion,  and  the  fact  that  an  inquiry  is 
being  held  suggests  something  is  thought 
to  be  wrong,  which  has  to  be  investi- 
gated ; and  what  I am  really  suggesting 
to  you  is  that  it  is  not  very  conducive 
to  confident  administration  if  there  is 
very  much  of  that  relationship  within 

local  government. That  may  be  an 

unfortunate  consequence,  but  we  stick  to 
the  rule  that  nobody  is  .presumed  to  be 
guilty  until  he  is  found  so.— Mr. 
Goodwin : We  are  not  saying  there 

would  not  be  any  problems,  that  the 
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jigsaw  puzzle  would  all  fit  in,  but  I think 
we  are  making  a case  for  responsibility 
for  the  district  councils,  that  it  would 
be  in  the  interests  of  the  people  and  it 
does  mean  very  considerable  added  re- 
sponsibilities, and  that  therefore  it  is 
necessary  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
the  area  concerned  and  therefore  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  such  safe- 
guarding, and  that  that  provision 
is  better  exercised,  the  closer  it  is  to 
the  people,  the  closer  the  knowledge  it 
has  of  what  is  going  on,  I think  that  is 
really  our  case.  We  had  certainly  not 
in  mind  some  indiscriminate  machinery 
which  blunders  around  kicking  out  in 
all  directions  and  'so  on ; but  we  feel  it 
is  necessary  to  have  some  safeguard  and 
that  safeguard  is  better  exercised  closer 
to  the  people  than  at  Ministerial  level. 
There  would  undoubtedly  be  a number 
of  problems  that  would  have  to  be 
sorted  out  in  the  course  of  operation  but 
probably  changes  would  have  to  take 

place  on  the  basis  of  experience. Mr. 

Gaster : This  is  not  a blue  print. 

14234.  On  housing  I think  you  con- 
template almost  inevitably  that  the 
regional  authority  will  be  responsible 
for  dealing  with  the  overspill  problem 
and  ithait  broadly  speaking  the  boroughs 
grouped  in  suitable  numbers  and  at  suit- 
able sizes  will  be  responsible  for  housing 
generally  within  their  district.  Do  you 
contemplate  that  the  regional  authority 
should  have  some  supplementary  powers 

for  building  within  .the  area? Not 

powers,  but  rights  of  negotiation  with 
the  lower  tier.  If  they  want  to  build  in 
a particular  area  we  trust  that  there  will 
be  the  most  friendly  relations  between 
the  higher  and  lower  tier,  and  if  land  is 
required  for  higher  tier  purposes  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  pro- 
vided by  arrangement,  but  we  do  not 
think  that  there  should  be  in  general  a 
right  for  the  higher  tier  .to  come  along 
and  say,  no,  you  cannot  build  on  this 
site,  we  want  it. 

14235.  We  naturally  always  hope 
there  will  be  good  relations  between 
different  local  government  bodies. 
Sometimes  it  does  not  always  quite  work 
out  right.  But  the  point  I had  in  mind 
was  this,  which  is  perhaps  rather 
peculiar  to  a few  boroughs  m London 
and  a few  places  in  the  immediate  out- 
skirts, that  there  are  some  boroughs 
which  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the 
whole  of  their  needs  within  the  borough, 
whereas  there  may  be  others  in  the 
A 10 
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Greater  London  area  in  which  more 
houses  can  be  built  than  are  required 
for  local  needs.  That  is  possible  at  any 
rate.  There  are  really  two  alternative 
solutions,  perhaps  three,  by  enabling  one 
borough  to  build  for  the  needs  of 
another,  by  enabling  a borough  to  build 
outside  its  own  boundary,  or  by  enab- 
ling a regional  authority  to  build  for 
the  needs  of  an  over  congested  borough 
— I do  not  know  Whether  you  had 
thought  out  or  favoured  any  one  of 

those  courses. Mr.  Gaster:  We 

favour  the  first,  if  I may  say  so,  a 
friendly  interchange,  and  with  the 
regional  authority  if  necessary  having 
to  help  with  this  problem  of  overspill 
from  a particular  area.  We  are  not 
coming  forward  with  a positive  finished 
scheme  on  whether  a higher  authority 
should  be  able  to  insist.  We  think  this 
matter  needs  a lot  more  thought  than 
we  have  given  to  it.  We  are  rather  dis- 
tressed by  some  of  the  evidence  I think 
you  already  have  from  two  boroughs 
which  is  very  much  on  the  line — we  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  help  our  brother 
boroughs,  and  maybe  we  cannot,  and  it 
is  a matter  for  us  to  decide — Chelsea  in 
particular ; it  seemed  to  display  a very 
selfish  attitude  to  the  problem  of  Lon- 
don housing.  We  do  not  share  that. 
But  it  is  a problem,  frankly,  to  which 
we  do  not  know  the  answer. 

14236.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Can  we 
have  a word  about  the  question  of  size 
for  these  areas,  or  rather  the  principles 
which  -in  your  view  should  determine  the 
size?  Can  we  start  with  the  large  autho- 
rity, the  big  London  authority?  Do  you 
think  it  should  be  larger  than  the  area 
committed  to  us?  I wonder  if  you  can 
tell  us  a bit  about  the  principles  which 
in  your  view  should  determine  size?.  May 
I just  say  this  as  a preamble:  this  has 
been  of  course  suggested  to  us  before. 
We  have  had  to  do  some  thinking  about 
it.  You  could  easily  arrive  at  a posi- 
tion— and  perhaps  you  are  not  so  very 
far  from  it — when  if  you  took  the  size 
you  thought  you  ought  to  for  each 
London  authority,  you  would  really  find 
yourself  up  against  a boundary  of  the 
size  you  thought  you  ought  to  take  for 
Birmingham  and  the  Midlands  conurba- 
tion. Would  that  worry  you?  What 
considerations  have  made  you  say  that 
the  area  should  be  larger  than  the  area 

committed  to  us? When  we  first 

issued  material  on  the  problem  of 
local  government  reorganisation  fairly 


early  in  the  thirties  we  then  took 
a rather  bold  view  of  regional  gov- 
ernment and  -lower-bear,  two-tier  gov-  ; 
eminent.  That  became  rather  consoli- 
dated as  a result  of  war-time  experience. 
Regional  administration  in  effect  super- 
seded to  some  extent  the  existing  autho- 
rities for  emergency  purposes,  and  when 
you  take  into  account  the  necessity  for 
planning  country  and  town  together, 
which  we  think  is  very  important,  to  re- 
move Che  unbalance  if  there  is  (unbalance 
between  country  and  town  to  make  the 
pleasures  of  urban  living  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  countryside,  and  the 
pleasures  and  responsibilities  of  the  coun- 
tryside not  at  the  expense  of  financing 
the  urban  authorities,  we  feel  the  two 
should  be  looked  at  as  a whole.  It 
would  not  worry  us  if  you  said  divide 
England  into  regions  maybe  based  on 
conurbations.  We  have  not  looked  at 
that  sufficiently  seriously,  but  we  take 
the  view  that  two-tier  government  is 
probably  appropriate  throughout  Eng- 
land. That  is  in  general  the  national 
policy  of  our  party. 

14237.  But  I think  a regional  plan  is 
in  many  ways  very  different  from  a con- 
urbation or  metropolitan  plan.  First  of 
all  there  is  the  green  belt.  There  .is  a 
pretty  widely  held  view  that  with  the  one 
authority  the  green  belt  would  not  be 
very  safe.  There  would  be  the  urban 
authority  included  within  the  green 
belt.  With  regard  to  the  green  bell  also 
we  have  a lot  of  evidence  which 
suggests  that  in  proportion  as  an  area 
contains  a lot  of  green  belt,  and  entirely 
in  cases  where  the  area  is  altogether 
green  belt,  it  does  not  like  the  idea  of 
being  included  .in  a metropolitan  con- 
urbation area  for  government.  That  is 
to  say,  the  people  who  live  in  the  green 
belt  are  like  the  people  who  live  in  the 
rural  areas  around  and  really  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  being  thrown  into  a 
Greater  London.  Would  you  have 

thought  about  that? We  sometimes 

rather  doubt  how  well  founded  those 
objections  are,  and  we  have  really  come 
down  to  the  rank  and  file  of  people 
who  are  living  in  the  semi-rural  areas 
who  would  like  to  have  access  to  better 
education,  better  health  services  and 
better  social  services  than  are  commonly 
capable  of  being  provided  in  a county 
area,  and  who  rather  envy  their  urban 
colleagues.  If  there  is  a drift  from  the 
countryside  of  young  people  it  is  because 
they  feel  the  call  and  the  attraction  of 
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the  greater  facilities  and  opportunities  of 
urban  life.  We  are  not  a big  agricultural 
country.  We  are  too  close  to  towns 
wholly  to  separate  one  from  the 
other.  Therefore  we  think  that 
if  the  ordinary  villagers  were  more 
dosely  consulted  than  they  are  now  there 
would  not  ;be  this  tendency  to  oppose 
bringing  together  town  and  country, 
which  as  far  as  we  can  see  seems  to 
be  based  on  the  desire  of  preserving  a 
certain  snobbish  privacy  from  ithe  town, 
and  do  that  at  the  expense  of  not  pro- 
viding amenities  for  young  working 
people  who  cannot  get  them  elsewhere. 
We  do  tend  to  write  down  these  objec- 
tions, and  if  there  are  other  points  of 
view  perhaps  they  have  .not  been  as 
loudly  shouted  as  the  objectors’,  but  in 
general  our  view  is  that  the  bringing  of 
town  and  country  together  is  a good 
thing.  From  the  point  of  view  of  plan- 
ning we  think  it  is  essential.  To  talk 
about  the  Greater  London  Plan  and  have 
no  Greater  London  authority  to  carry 
it  out  is  a contradiction  in  terms,  and 
the  idea  of  the  residents  in  the  green 
belt  being  the  'last  people  who  would 
wish  to  come  in  I am  not  sure  is  right. 

I know  existing  authorities  stand  pat,  but 
that  is  for  reasons  nothing  to  do  with 
the  preservation  of  the  green  belt.  They 
are  in-filling  all  the  time,  or  something 
like  that.  There  is  always  nibbling  going 
on  at  the  green  belt,  and  it  as  being  done 
by  local  authorities  on  the  spot,  not  by 
distant  hierarchies.  If  they  came  within 
the  orbit  of  one  planning  authority  they 
might  be  more  for  the  green  belt  than 
leaving  it  as  it  is  now.  If  you  take  the 
district  authorities  with  a rather  larger 
basis,  the  large  rural  district  and  small 
population,  the  odds  are  they  would  wish 
to  preserve  whatever  .green  space  they 
have  got.  The  smaller  ones  are  con- 
stantly looking  for  greater  rateable 
values. 

14238.  I think  the  first  part  of  your 
statement  is  very  clear,  but  surely  it  is 
right  that  what  you  are  saying  is  not 
just  that  you  .want  to  bring  town  and 
country  together,  but  .that  you  want  to 
bring  the  country  under  the  governance 
of  the  town  and  you  think  the  people 

would  welcome  that? 1 do  no.t  want 

to  bring  the  country  under  the  govern- 
ance of  the  town.  I want  them  to 
recognise  an  identity  of  interest. 

14239.  They  would  be  brought  under 
the  governance  of  the  town.  They  would 
be  a tiny  population  in  an  area  which 


was  governed ; but  all  big  numbers 
would  be  elsewhere  in  built  up  areas? 

Not  necessarily.  If  you  have  district 

authorities  of  200,000  or  thereabouts  it 
is  .not  too  large,  and  .probably  includes 
a smaller  .built-up  area  plus  a large  part 
of  the  countryside  to  form  a single 
unit. 

14240.  The  numbers  would  be  in  the 
built-up  area.  If  you  had  200,000  which 
did  not  include  a very  large  propor- 
tion of  built-up  area  it  would  be  an 
enormous  size? It  would  be  a con- 

siderable size,  but  we  think  that  the 
central  urban  areas  are  anxious  to  pre- 
serve the  open  spaces,  sometimes  more 
so  than  the  local  authorities  now  directly 
controlling  the  open  spaces. — Coun- 
cillor Kaye:  Indeed  it  is  true  in  the 
borough  of  Stepney.  There  was  at  one 
time  over  200,000  people.  At  the  end 
of  the  war  there  was  just  about  70,000 
odd.  That  went  up  to  90,000,  but  the 
London  County  Council’s  plans  are  to 
create  .much  open  space  in  Stepney  it  did 
not  have  before.  That  will  bring  its 
population  down  to  the  70,000-80,000 
mark.  Here  is  the  London  County 
Council  that  is  urgently  requiring  a 
building  .plan  but  is  prepared  in  the  case 
of  Stepney  to  create  green  open  space, 
which  we  happily  endorse,  so  it  is  not 
a question  of  people  living  an  the  built- 
up  areas  wanting  to  be  more  and  more 
built  up,  but  people  living  there  recog- 
nising the  need  for  those  open  spaces 
and  preserving  them. 

14241.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  I only  want 
to  emphasise  the  point  which  I think  you 
did  make  that  in  an  area  which  includes 
London  you  cannot  create  an  area  which 
is  balanced  between  urban  and  rural 
without  taking  in  nearly  half  of 

England. Yes,  but  it  would  not  be  a 

wholly  balanced  area  in  that  sense. 

14242.  Inevitably  it  would  be  such  a 
small  representation  that  it  could  not 
make  any  difference  to  the  governance 

of  the  area. What  is  the  alternative? 

You  take  a country  area  like  Hert- 
ford and  make  Watford  a county 
borough  and  one  or  two  other  principal 
areas  county  boroughs,  and  then  you  are 
left  with  a destitute  rural  area  removed 
from  the  amenities.  It  would  be  a kind 
of  poor  relation. 

14243.  It  so  happens  the  counties  sur- 
rounding London  have  quite  a good  rate- 
able value. Mr.  Goodwin : May  I 

add  a word  or  two  on  the  size  of  the 
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large  authority,  and  if  I may  without 
in  any  sense  under-estimating  this  prob- 
lem of  town  and  country  and  green  belt 
raise  one  or  two  other  points  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  not  in  the  sense  of  trying  to 
define  the  size.  1 think  there  is  no  doubt 
that  there  are  powerful  social  factors 
which  have  developed  in  relation  to 
London  which  strengthen  this  case  we 
are  putting  forward  for  a large  area  for 
the  proposed  council  of  London.  If 
you  take  residence,  the  pattern  is  enor- 
mously changed  compared  with  pre-war 
as  compared  with  the  place  of  work. 
This  for  example  has  approached  a 
position  where  in  our  view  transport 
in  London  has  become  a major  social 
service  problem.  That  is  one  of  ithe 
reasons,  by  the  way,  that  prompts  us  to 
make  this  suggestion  about  London 
Transport.  Something  will  have  to  be 
done  if  a couple  of  million  people  do 
not  blow  up  about  the  problems  being 
created.  Then  I think  the  pattern  of 
residence  and  work  has  created  many 
new  problems  in  relation  to  cultural 
facilities.  You  have  a civic  theatre 
in  Coventry  ibut  cannot  have  one 
in  Dagenham.  You  can  go  to  the 
theatre  or  see  a play  or  go  to  the  opera 
house  if  you  go  to  the  West  End,  but 
where  are  your  facilities  if  you  cannot? 
There  are  a whole  number  of  these  social 
factors  which  could  in  our  view  be  much 
better  met  under  conditions  of  a large 
area.  Then,  without  attempting  to  go 
into  a lot  of  detail,  there  are  a number 
of  economic  factors : the  whole  develop- 
ment of  the  industrial  pattern  in  London, 
the  chaos  of  the  London  termini,  the  old 
traffic  problem  which  is  becoming  a 
major  social  problem,  and  so  on.  I think 
there  are  many  aspects  in  addition  to  this 
extremely  important  problem  of  town 
and  country,  in  regard  to  which,  under 
the  conditions  of  a larger  area  more  pro- 
gress could  be  made  .than  under  the 
present,  in  our  view,  unsatisfactory 
situation. 

14244.  Mr.  Cadbury : You  are  not  the 
only  body  to  have  suggested  200,000  to 
250,000.  Can  I ask  you  whether  that 
was  in  regard  to  the  type  of  services  you 
thought  they  should  operate?  What 
were  the  considerations  which  have  made 

you  fix  on  that  figure? Mr.  Gaster : 

1 think  Miss  Clarke  and  Mr.  Morris  will 
have  something  to  say  about  the  neces- 
sary catchment  to  provide  primary  and 
secondary  education  of  an  adequate 


standard  up  to  a very  satisfactory  i 
sixth  form  for  all  children,  who  can  j 
develop  into  .and  from  the  sixth  form  : 
in  .a  reasonably  sized  community.  We 
have  also  taken  into  account  the  views  | 
that  were  expressed  at  .the  time  of  plan- 
ning under  the  National  Health  Service 
and  .the  sort  of  communities  that  would 
be  required  to  develop  effectively  a 
system  of  health  centres  which  we  think 
should  be  key  points.  That  is  not 
250,000,  but  on  the  other  hand  if  you 
are  going  to  have  a local  authority  re- 
sponsible for  a system  of  local  health 
services  you  would  have  difficulty  in 
finding  appropriate  staff  if  .they  have 
merely  one  clinic  to  look  after. 

14245.  Would  it  be  fair  to  ask.  you,  j- 
Mr.  Gaster,  whether  the  final  considera- 
tion was  probably  educational  rather 
than  health  or  other  services?  That  is 
.to  say,  you  could  have  done  with  a 
smaller  one,  you  say,  on  health,  but  for 
education  you  would  have  thought  of 
200,000  to  250,000.  Is  that  the  sort  of 

reasoning? 1 think  you  might  say 

education  bulked  most  in  our  minds  in 
saying  not  less  than  200,000,  but  we  do 
not  tie  .ourselves  to  a figure.  We  say 
something  round  about  that.  Many 
experts  have  expressed  views  on  this  and 
dm  the  whole  we  bow  to  experience. 

! 

14246.  Could  I then  go  on  to  the 
other  point  you  raise  here?  We  have 
had  vary  little  evidence  of  anything  of 
this  sort.  I am  mot  suggesting  that  you 
have  in  fact  recommended  parish  coun- 
cils. (Perhaps  the  word  would  not  have 
appealed  to  you,  tout  I would  like  to 
know  whether  you  feel  that  there  should 
be  any  statutory  obligations  on  this 
smaller  group  which  is,  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  country,  in  the  rural  areas 
and  the  rural  district  council  areas, 
always  described  as  a parish  council.  It 
has  limited  powers  but  has  some  actual  : 
statutory  powers.  Were  you  envisaging 

anything  of  that  sort? Not  exactly 

of  .that  sort  although  we  like  the  parish 
council  and  parish  meeting.  There  is  no 
reason  for  you  to  fear  we  would  dislike 
it,  precisely  the  contrary,  because  it  a 
closest  to  the  people.  lit  discusses  prob- 
lems in  their  own  village.  That  we 
would  like  to  a very  much  wider  sense. 

It  is  difficult  in  an  urban  area,  so  we 
feel  there  could  be  meetings  of  people 
concerned.  As  to  whether  .they  should 
have  statutory  authority  we  mean  they 
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should  have  a aright  to  exist,  a right  to 
make  (representations  and  make  them 
publicly. 

14247.  But  you  axe  not  going  to  give 
them  any  statutory  powers.  I think 
parish  councils  can  provide  recreation 

spaces  and  a few  things  of  that  sort. 

We  are  not  suggesting  that.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  will  come  about,  but  we  axe 
not  suggesting  it.  It  is  simply  recog- 
nising they  have  a right  to  exist  and  a 
right  to  make  representations. 

14248.  Sir  Charles  Morris'.  You  are 
.now  speaking  largely  of  parish  meetings, 
town  meetings  and  so  on.  You  attach 
a good  deal  of  importance  to  these 
citizens’  committees.  How  do  you  /tie 
•that  .up  together?  I do  not  know 
whether  there  are  two  things  you  are 
aiming  at  with  the  same  general  result  or 
whether  they  are  both  part  of  ithe  same. 

iWe  do  not  think  there  should  be  a 

kind  of  geographical  committee.  You 
take  the  question  of  schools.  A very 
obvious  illustration  is  parents’  commit- 
tees, on  the  housing  estates  tenants’ 
committees  or  on  a job  works  commit- 
tee. These  should  not  be  there  as  a 
.matter  of  privilege  but  as  a matter  of 
right,  and  in  so  far  as  when  we  talk 
about  statutory  authority  we  think  their 
right  to  exist  should  be  recognised  in 
whatever  form  necessary.  If  the  parents 
feel  dissatisfied  about  something  going 
on  in  a school  .they  should  have  the 
right  to  say  so  and  the  right  to  know  the 
answer  and  not  to1  be_  told  by  a head- 
master : you  do  not  exist,  or : “ I do  not 
want  teac'hers’Hparenits’  committees  ,in  my 
school”.  The  attitude  of  the  L.C.C.  is 
that  it  is  entirely  a matter  for,  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  head,  but  if  there  are 
other  things  going  on  in  the  school — I 
am  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  parents 
in  London— not,  may  I say,  unhappily 
so — nevertheless  there  are  defects  which 
at  a parents’  meeting  I would  like  to 
be  able  to  get  raised.  Why  are  my 
children  not  getting  the  same  sort  of 
sports  facilities  as  other  schools  provide? 
but  we  are  not  given  an  answer. — Miss 
Clarke : I think  the  parents’  committee 
of  a school  is  probably  one  of  its 
greatest  assets.  It  gives  a strength  to  .the 
school  that  I think  you  get  in  no  other 
way.  I am  talking  from  experience  of 
parents  over  forty  years  in  schools.  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Gaster.  I think  it  should 
be  -the  duty  in  every  school  to  have  a 
parents*  association.  I have  never  found 


that  they  do  what  some  people  fear  they 
might  do,  that  is  interfere  in  questions 
they  should  not  interfere  in.  Personally 
I am  not  too  sure  what  those  questions 
are  because  I think  parents  and  children 
in  school  have  a right  to  know  how  the 
school  is  organised,  why  certain  decisions 
are  taken  and  to  be  allowed  to  put  their 
point  of  view.  It  is  extremely  interesting 
when  you  have  a parents’  association  in 
school  how  much  wider  the  interest  of 
the  parents  becomes,  not  only  in  school, 
but  in  problems  affecting  education  in 
the  widest  possible  way.  I think  any 
suggestion  of  bringing  parents’  com- 
mittees into  every  school  would  be  an 
extremely  good  piece  of  organisation. 

14249.  You  are  thinking  of  a parents’ 
association  or  whatever  it  is  for  each, 
school? For  each  school. 

14250.  So  it  would  be  largely  working 
with  the  headmaster  or  headmistress  and 
the  staff? Of  any  particular  school- 

14251.  But  it  would  be  school  by 

school? Yes,  I think  so,  because  you 

see  parents  in  education  have  an  intimate 
interest  in  the  education  of  their  own 
particular  children.  It  becomes  wider 
the  more  they  know  about  education, 
but  it  centres  on  their  own  particular 
children.  Therefore,  I think  the  centre 
of  their  interest  should  be  the  school 
their  children  attended.  It  does  mean 
sometimes  parents  are  members  of  three 
different  associations,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  mind. 

14252.  Perhaps  you  will  regard  this 
as  a detail,  but  you  would  have  it  in 
mind  for  instance  you  would  like  the 
Ministry  to  lay  it  down  every  school 
should  have  one,  rather  than  make 

it  statutory  by  legislation? Head 

teachers  are  supposed  to  be  free  and  I 
believe  it  is  laid  down  that  every  head 
teacher  can  do  what  they  like  in  their 
particular  school,  but  it  is  not  quite  true 
nor  is  it  desirable  to  be  true.  I think 
there  comes  a .time  when  freedom 
becomes  licence,  and  I think  it  should 
be  a statutory  regulation  that  every 
school  should  have  a parents.' 
association. 

14253.  Would  that  be  the  kind  of 
thing  you  had  in  mind  for  the  citizens’ 
committee?  These  will  be  very  numerous 
in  the  case  of  schools.  Have  you  also 
got  in  mind  in  some  particular  area 
there  should  be  a sort  of  sweeping-up 
citizens’  committee? Mr.  Gaster.  No* 
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we  are  not  in  favour  of  that.  We  are 
in  favour  of  'bringing  together  the  people 
concerned  with  particular  functions  who 
may  have  a right  to  express  a view  and 
make  sure  they  have  that  right. 

14254  You  do  not  mind  how  many? 

.Not  at  all.— Mr.  West : The  same 

sort  of  position  arises  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  housing.  I do  not  need  to 
stress  the  need  of  this  industry.  I think 
all  of  us  are  aware  of  it.  But  I have 
since  the  end  of  the  war  had  experience 
of  working  for  many  local  authorities 
building  houses,  and  it  is  generally 
accepted  that  the  building  trade  runs  in 
chaos.  We  have  had  experience  where 
with  co-operation  between  the  borough 
councils,  'that  is  the  housing  committees, 
and  the  men  on  the  site,  we  have  been 
enabled  to  make  a gain  in  quality  as  well 
as  a gain  in  itime,  and  a 'gain  in  the  con- 
ditions for  the  men  themselves.  I have 
in  mind  the  particular  example  of  Fins- 
bury Borough  Council.  They  built  400 
to  450  flats  in  King’s  Cross  and  the  men 
on  the  site  formed  a works  committee. 
At  that  time  they  were  three  months  be- 
hind in  structural  concrete.  The  hous- 
ing committee  of  the  borough  oouncil 
came  down  on  to  the  site.  They  met  the 
agent  of  the  firm  of  architects,  the  sub- 
contractors and  representatives  of  the 
men.  There  was  a discussion  as  a result 
of  which  a monthly  meeting  was  called 
by  the  town  clerk  to  discuss  progress  on 
the  site  with  those  bodies  represented 
and  an  interim  committee  was  set  up  of 
the  agents,  myself  as  federation  steward 
with  the  borough  council’s  clerk  of  works 
as  chairman.  We  met  weekly  in  the 
clerk  of  works  office.  We  discussed  all 
the  various  aspects,  I from  the  men’s 
point  of  view  as  well  as  the  progress 
point  of  view,  and  the  agent  from  the 
view  of  the  firm.  As  a result  of  it  within 
three  months  the  three  months’  arrears 
had  been  built  up  and  the  job  was  in 
progress  in  front  of  schedule.  The  same 
thing  took  place  at  Acton  Vale  right  in 
the  early  days  of  1947 ; 'there  was  co- 
operation between  the  works  committee 
and  the  borough  council  and  the  firm 
with  the  result  we  had  charts  on  the 
board  of  progress.  Everybody  could  see 
exactly  whether  he  was  up-to-date  or 
behind,  how  much  behind  or  in  front, 
and  it  meant  that  the  men  on-  the  site, 
when  they  were  disoussing  problems,  dis- 
cussed them  from  an  overall  point  of 
view,  not  only  what  they  were  going  to 
get — which  they  do  not  discuss — but  also 


from  the  point  of  view  of  the  progress 
made.  Alongside  those  charts  were  em- 
ployment charts  showing  the  phasing  of 
the  job,  when  it  started  and  how  many 
were  employed.  We  in  the  building  trade 
have  quite  a lot  of  thoughts  about  that. 

14255.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Could  I ask  one 
question?  I think  Mr.  West  would  prob- 
ably agree  with  me  this  sort  of  thing 
can  and  does  work,  but  would  it  work 
as  well  if  imposed  by  the  statutory  im- 
position that  you  had  to  do  it? 1 

would  say  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
imposition. 

14256.  Does  it  not  depend  very  much 
on  the  mutual  desire  to  do  it  of  (he 

chaps  themselves? .When  you  say  the 

“ chaps  ” I take  it  you  mean  . . . 

14257.  Both  sides.  Why  I mention  it 
is  it  seems  to  me  in  looking  at  the  sort 
of  picture  of  things  like  parent-teacher 
contacts,  which  some  of  us  have  had 
some  opportunity  to  observe,  they  are  ex- 
tremely important,  but  1 am  merely  ask- 
ing the  question  and  I put  it  to  you,  is 
not  a great  deal  of  their  value  that  they 
do  spring  voluntarily  from  the  desire  of 
those  people  to  make  the  thing  a success 
and  not  because  they  are  told  they  have 

got  to  have  it? Miss  Clarke : That  is 

quite  true,  but  there  aTe  enormous  num- 
bers of  parents  ia.nd  teachers  who  would 
like  a parents ’-teachers’  association  and 
cannot  get  one. — Mr.  Kaye : Where 

the  desire  is  expressed  no  individual 
should  be  in  a position  to  obstruct  the 
desire  of  the  .majority  of  the  parents. — 
Mr.  Gaster:  There  would  ibe  plenty  of 
examples  on  L.C.C.  jobs.  They  could 
give  plenty  of  examples  of  large-scale 
works  where,  ,in  the  'absence  of  a works 
coimim'iittee,  there  has  been  a refusal  on 
the  part  of  'the  contractor  to  consult  with 
his  workmen.  There  has  been  a con- 
stant dissatisfaction  and  waste  of  time 
and  public  money  and  everything  eke 
in  consequence. 

14258.  I was  merely  'thinking  in  terms 
of  writing  it  into  a statute  as  agamst 
people  wanting  it  .and  .wanting  to  make 

it  work. 1 Mr.  Goodwin:  1 think  this 

fear  is  .merely  a fear  .in  the  more  initial 
stages,  and  if  something  can  ibe  done  to 
get  the  itwo  slides  together  'the  fear  goes. 
1 think  joint  consultation  must  be  a.  right 
and  no-one  should  have  the  power  to 
deny  that  right.  This  is  the  position. 
There  are  many  oases  where  workers  or 
unions  have  desired  and  the  employers 
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and  workers  have  disagreed  and  ithey 
have  ibeen  denied  the  right  to  enjoy  such 
consultation.  We  want  consultation  to 
be  a right  and  no  one  ito  prevent  that 
right  being  exercised.  We  want  it  in  the 
interests  of  all  those  concerned,  the 
workers  and  the  council  who  wants  to 
get  the  job  done.  That  is  really  our 
position. — Mr.  West : Behind  all  this, 
we  think  house  building,  in  particular, 
should  be  by  direct  labour. 

14259.  Sir  Charles  Morris : It  would 
be  easier  in  some  ways  'to  organise  the 
sort  of  thing  you  have  in  mind,  I am 
sure. 


I think  we  have  come  to  the  end  of 
our  questions.  Is  there  anything  you  or 
your  colleagues  would  like  to  add  at  this 
point?  Perhaps  there  are  some  things 
you  think  we  ought  to  have  asked  and 

have  not  asked? Mr.  G aster:  We 

have  had  so  much  to  say  about  things 
you  have  not  asked  us  about  that  we  will 
not  trespass  upon  your  generosity  any 
more  than  we  have  done. 

14260.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  taking  trouble  with 
your  written  evidence  and  also  for  com- 
ing this  afternoon  to  discuss  these  things 
with  us. Thank  you  very  much. 


( The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 


SIXTY-SECOND  DAY 


Friday,  27th  November,  1959 


Present: 

Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B.  (in  the  Chair ) 
Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E.  Sir  Charles  Morris 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lawson,  C.B.E. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  (Secretary) 

g Examination  of  Witnesses 

Dr.  A.  N.  Mathias 
Dr.  G.  N.  Grose 
Dr.  R.  B.  L.  Ridge 
Dr.  G.  Barwell 
Dr.  W.  M.  Evans 

on  behalf  of  the  Middlesex  Local  Medical  Committee 


Called  and  Examined 


14261.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  May  I say 
first  of  alt  that  the  Chairman  regrets  that 
he  is  not  able  to  be  here  this  morning, 
but  as  yolu  will  understand  be  has  a very 
considerable  number  of  preoccupations 
and  this  morning  happened  to  be  one 
of  the  .times  when  he  could  not  come. 
Are  you  leading  the  delegation  this 

morning,  Dr.  Mathias? Dr.  Mathias: 

Yes,  Sir,  and  I will  introduce  the  wit- 
nesses if  I may.  On  my  right  is  Dr. 
Evans,  who  is  no  longer  a member  of 
the  committee  but  who  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  produced  this  evi- 
dence and  he  will.1  be  the  leading  witness. 
On  bis  right  .is  D,r.  Ridge,  who  will  deal 
with  the  maternity  aspect  of  our 
evidence,  and  he  .is  the  treasurer  of  the 
committee ; on  my  left  is  Dr.  Barwell, 
the  secretary  of  the  committee,  and  then. 
Dr.  Grose,  who  is  the  vice-chairman. 
The  Middlesex  Local  Medical  Committee 
is  a statutory  committee  set  up  under  the 
authority  of  .section  32  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Act,  1946,  and  iit  con- 
sists of  45  representatives  elected  by  the 
general  practitioners  in  the  National 
Health  Service  in  Middlesex.  There  are 
four  co-opted  members  representing 


certain  particular  forms  of  experience ; 
two  doctors  in  general  practice  .in  a pri- 
vate capacity  who  are  not  on  the  list ; 
the  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  Middlesex,  Dr.  Perkins,  two  ophthal- 
mic medical  practitioners  amd  an 
observer  from  'the  Medical  Defence 
Union  and  two  consultants  co-opted 
from  a rota.  'We  also,  from  time  to  time 
enjoy  the  services  of  a university  repre- 
sentative on  post-graduate  education  to 
advise  us  on  certain  of  our  functions. 

This  written  evidence  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  you,  Sir,  and  I wish  to  assure 
the  Royal  Commission  at  the  outset  that 
we  have  no  intention  of  trying  to  recom- 
mend empire-building  either  for  the  com- 
mittee or  for  the  general  practitioner, 
and  we  ask  you  to  judge  the  evidence 
we  have  submitted  on  the  broad  prin- 
ciples .underlying  it  rather  than  on  the 
details,  because  our  experience  in  the 
precise  details  necessarily  is  not  very 
great.  One  of  the  .underlying  functions 
of  our  proposals  is  to  streamline  the 
.personal  medical  services  and  to  take 
them  out  of  party  politics.  The  other 
two  main  services,  the  hospital  services 
and  the  general  practitioner  services,  are 
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controlled  by  bodies  which  are  not  popu- 
larly elected,  they  are  nominated  from 
a wide  variety  of  sources,  and  in  the  last 
■twelve  years  it  is  our  submission  that 
that  has  worked  extremely  well,  and  the 
public  health  services  which  are  politi- 
cally controlled  are  a relic  of  the  tpre-5th 
July,  1948,  days;  and  in  our  submission 
personal  health  services  too  should  be 
taken  from  political  control  and  managed 
by  a nominated  body. 

It  is  our  further  submission,  Sir,  that 
the  general  practitioner  should  be  the 
centre  and  the  leader  as  it  were  of  the 
team  which  controls  the  personal  medical 
services  to  be  rendered  to  any  individual 
person,  and  that  he  should  have  full 
facilities  to  undertake  work  in  preventive 
medicine  as  well  as  curative  medicine. 
At  the  moment  there  are  eleven  diHerent 
Government  Departments  which  are 
involved  in  various  health  functions  for 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  we  feel 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency 
they  could  well  be  considerably  stream- 
lined There  would  we  submit  be  a con- 
siderable financial  economy  if  the  dupli- 
cation of  these  services  could  be 
eliminated. 


Finally,  Sir,  these  aspects  of  medical 
administration,  now  that  we  are  all  part 
of  the  Government  Health  Services  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  are  things  which 
general  practitioners  are.  increasingly 
concerning  themselves  with  and,  we 
submit,  -quite  properly. 


Those  are  the  broad  outlines  of  our 
case,  and  I will  ask  Dr.  Evans  if  he 
will  address  you  on  any  particular  points, 
if  he  so  wishes,  and  then  iwe  should  he 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  which  you 
have.— Dr.  Evans ; Mr.  Chairman, 

there  is  not  very  much  for  me  to  add 
to  what  Dr.  Mathias  has  said,  but  I 
would  like  to  emphasise  one  or  two 
points.  The  first  is  that  we  .are  not  in 
any  way  interested  either  in  starting  an 
empire  or  oven  in  maintaining  one  which 
we  think  is  bad,  and  I should  imagine 
we  are  one  of  the  few  bodies  coming 
before  you  of  which  that  can  be  said 
quite  honestly  and  truthfully.  We  can- 
not anticipate  the  pattern  of  the  recom- 
mendations you  will  make,  and  lor  that 
reason  we  have  kept  our  evidence  on 
broad  principles  which  we  think  are  the 
right  principles  on  which  to  base  any 
health  service,  and  are  the  principles  on 
which  the  National  Health  Service  Acts 
were  ibased.  It  is  complicated  by  the  tact 


that  the  local  authorities,  by  virtue  of 
bits  of  this  kind  of  Act  and  bits  of  that 
kind  of  Act,  are  left  with  ;what  you  might 
call  a residuum  of  services  which  they 
had  before  the  National  Health  Service 
Acts  were  'passed  and  which  were  not 
cancelled  by  those  National  Health  Ser- 
vice Acts,  as  one  would  have  imagined. 
This  is  a large  problem.  We  have  had 
some  further  figures  available  for  1958 
and  I think  you  will  have  a.  *copy  of 
this,  and  I merely  mention  it  now  to 
show  you  the  size  of  the  duplication 
which  we  think  takes  place.  In  column  6 
of  that,  ouir  principles,  if  they  were  main- 
tained and  translated  into  action,  would 
■show  a saving  for  the  rates  of  Middlesex 
o.f  £H  million  on  a total  budget  of 
£3  million,  just  50  per  cent.,  and  we  think 
it  could  he  even  higher  than  that  because 
we  feel  there  is  not  only  duplication  _ of 
what  you  might  call  this  treatment  side 
but  there  is  a tremendous  duplication  of 
■the  costs  of  the  administrative  side,  so 
we  feel  that  that  £li  million  could  will 
be  much  higher  .than  that  and  a saving 
out  of  the  total  budget  of  £3  million. 
Those  ore  the  figures  for  1958. 


The  medical  profession  do  take  the 
view  that  the  general  practitioner  is  the 
kingpin,  and  anything  that  happens,  to 
anybody  in  this  country  of  a medical 
flavour  should  stem  from  the  general 
practitioner,  he  is  the  man  wh-o  has  been 
given  the  statutory  duty  of  taking  care 
of  that  .patient  from  birth  to  death,  a 
whole  lifetime,  and  moreover  general 
practitioners  as  a whole  over  the  country 
have  accepted  the  responsibility  in  total 
for  the  .population  of  the  country. 
Tt  is  a two-way  traffic  and  we  have 
accepted  that  entirely,  but  with  this 
duplication  of  services  taking  place  a lot 
of  things  happen  ito  a doctor’s  patients 
about  which  he  does  not  know,  which 
never  reach  his  records,  he  has  nothing 
to  go  on  ; in  five  years’  time,  if  a patient 
comes  in  for  something  and  says  that 
such  and  such  a thing  happened,  by  that 
time  he  cannot  get  the  record,  so  this  is 
valuable  medical  evidence  and  vital 
medical  evidence  sometimes  for  patients 
which  is  never  .recorded,  or  at  least  never 
reaches  that  personal  medical  record  , of 
the  patient,  it  is  lost,  and  the  implication 
of  it  as  well. 

We  also  feel  that  the  .time,  is  rapidly 
approaching — and  we  have  hinted  at  it 
here  on  behalf  of  our  consultant 

* See  Appendix  on  page  2618. 
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colleagues — where  local  authorities  are 
as  they  think  quite  rightly  attempting  to 
do  more  for  people  and  setting  up  a wide 
variety  of  consultant  clinics,  specialist 
clinics,  but  tile  only  way  they  can  get 
consultants  is  through  the  Regional 
Hospital  Board.  I was  for  a time  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  a Regional 
Hospital  Board,  and  for  -many  years  on 
a Hospital  Management  Committee,  and 
I can  -say  quite  definitely  that  Hospital 
Boards  are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult 
—it  has  always  been  difficult,  but  it  is 
increasingly  difficult — to  find  consultants 
to  staff  these  specialist  clinics,  and_  to 
take  them  away  from  their  hospitals 
which  are  the  seat  of  their  work  is  wrong, 
it  is  a sheer  waste  of  manhours ; and 
apart  from  that,  as  far  as  we  can  help 
our  consultant  colleagues,  we  think  it  is 
a complete  -breach  of  faith,  -because  those 
consultants  are  -taken  on  on  a certain 
contract  and  -then  suddenly  somebody 
tries  to  write  in  a clause,  and  they  really 
have  -no  choice,  they  cannot  -refuse  it, 
they  -have  to  accept  it,  so  we  think  i.t  is 
a breach  of  faith.  So  again,  as  Dr. 
Mathias  said,  we  ask  you  -to  look  at  our 
proposals  on  a matter  of  general 
principle,  that  the  general  practitioner  is 
the  -kingpin  and  everything  should  stem 
from  him.  There  is  no  doubt,  and  I do 
■not  th-ink  it  has  ever  been  questioned, 
that  the  work  we  have  suggested  is  being 
duplicated,  -there  is  no  doubt  it  can  be 
done  -by  general  practitioners  and  the 
-hospitals,  whichever  is  appropriate,  in 
fact  it  is  being  done  now,  and  we  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  perpetuate  a 
system  which  to  us  -is  redundant,  unneces- 
sary a-nd  a source  of  great  -frustration  to 
the  medical  services  as  a wh-ole. 

14262.  Thank  you  very  much.  Does 
anybody  else  wish  to  say  anything  at 
this  stage,  or  would  you  prefer  us  to 

go  on  with  our  questions? Dr. 

Mathias-.  Not  at  this  stage,  Sir,  thank 
you. 

14263.  We  will  as  you  suggest  begin 
by  thinking  about  the  general  principles 
of  your  scheme.  We  may  as  we  go  along 
try  to  pick  your  brains  from  practical 
experience  about  some  of  the  details 
which  make  up  the  resultant  scheme,  but 
let  us  first  of  all  try  and  establish  agree- 
ment and  understanding  as  to  what  it 
is  exactly  that  you  want.  We  have  had 
for  some  months  past  a great  deal  of 
oral  evidence  about  our  terms  of  refer- 
ence. We  have  had  a number  of  people 
who  have  argued  before  us  from  different 


points  of  view  about  the  distribution  of 
local  government  functions  between 
different  types  of  local  authority ; we 
have  had  people  who  have  suggested  to 
us — and  we  cannot  discuss  it  with  them 
very  far — that  additional  functions 
should  be  given  to  local  authorities.  We 
have  had  one  or  two,  such  as  yourselves, 
who  suggest  that  some  functions  should 
be  taken  away  from  local  authorities, 
because  that  as  I see  it  is  really  the  main 
structural  change  in  principle  which  you 
propose,  that  a great  majority  of  the  per- 
sonal health  services  which  are  at 
present  the  responsibility  of  local 
authorities  should  be  taken  over  by 
general  practitioners  and  by  hospitals, 
which  would  make  it  a part  of  the 
National  Health  Service  which  is  ulti- 
mately financed  by  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  Minister  of  Health,  that  is  right,  is 
it  not? That  is  right,  yes. 

14264.  And  incidentally  on  that  point 
it  will  I take  it  be  the  case  that  the 
main  savings  for  the  Middlesex  rate- 
payers which  are  effected  will  be  paid 
for  by  the  Middlesex  taxpayers,  except 
such  savings  as  you  secure  in  administra- 
tion.  Dr.  Evans:  There  would  we 

anticipate  be  a little  extra  expenditure  in 
respect  of  the  extra  work  which  might 
be  thrown  on  the  hospitals,  but  there 
would  not  be  an  expenditure  in  respect 
of  the  extra  work  thrown  on  the  general 
practitioners,  they  already  have  a 
statutory  duty  to  do  it  and  they  arc 
doing  a lot  already.  But  I can  quite 
see  that  there  may  be  more  calls  on  the 
hospitals,  requiring  perhaps  a few  niore 
consultant  sessions  or  a greater  ancillary 
staff,  but  it  would  not  be  to  any  great 
extent,  so  we  think  this  would  be  a direct 
saving  to  the  Middlesex  taxpayers. 

14265.  I was  looking  at  your  figures 
here  in  column  6,  services  to  be  taken 
over  by  general  practitioners  and  hos- 
pitals, these  seem  to  come  to  £1£  million. 

Dr.  Ridge:  The  point,  Sir,  is  that 

these  are  services  which  are  already  being 
provided  by  the  general  practitioners  and 
the  hospitals,  and  are  duplicated  by  the 
local  authority  services  at  an  expense  of 
£li  million  additional  to  what  is  being 
spent  on  the  same  services  provided 
through  the  existing  channels  under  the 
Health  Service. 

14266.  You  say  services  to  be  taken 
over  by  general  practitioners  and  hos- 
pitals.  Dr.  Evans:  It  is  rather  un- 

fortunately worded.  Sir.  By  a service, 
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we  mean  the  service  to  the  patient.  The 
hospital  requirements  of  a patient  and  the 
family  doctor  requirements  of  a patient 
are  still  being  supplied  on  the  one  hand 
by  hospitals  and  on  reference  from  the 
family  doctor,  on  the  other  hand  they 
are  getting  'the  same  service  from  the 
hospitals,  referred  by  the  local  authority. 
Our  point  is  'that  there  should  not  be  the 
two  approaches,  it  should  be  just  one 
through  the  family  practitioner.  The 
actual  service  is  already  being  done  by 
the  practitioner  for  his  own  patients  who 
do  not  go  to  the  local  authority  dinics. 

14267.  May  I be  quite  clear  about 
what  happens  to  this  £1£  million?  This 
is  put  in  your  statement  as  something 
to  be  taken  over  by  general  practitioners 
and  hospitals,  something  which  is  being 
spent  now  by  the  local  authorities.  You 
suggest  that  there  would  be  some 
economy  by  putting  it  all  together,  but 
have  you  formed  any  judgment  as  to 

what  the  saving  would  be? If  we 

look  at  the  items,  Sir,  the  real  value  in 
service  would  obviously  have  to  be  paid 
for  by  somebody,  and  although  it  would 
be  taken  over  by  the  hospital  services 
it  would  be  paid  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  and  we  think  that  that  figure 
of  £H  million  should  really  represent  a 
saving  to  the  rates  of  Middlesex. 

14268.  But  that  £1£  million  is  being 
paid  for  by  somebody,  by  the  Ministry 

of  Health? If  we  may  take  the 

maternity  service  as  an  example,  at  the 
moment  the  maternity  clinics  of  the  local 
authority  are  oosting  £240,352.  We 
maintain  that  the  work  which  is  oosting 
that  £240,352  could  be  done  by  general 
practitioners  and  hospitals.  In  fact  for 
the  people  who  do  not  participate  in 
that  £240,352  service  the  general  practi- 
tioners and  the  hospitals  are  already 
doing  the  same  work,  the  same  type  of 
work.  It  is  not  every  maternity  case  in 
the  county  which  takes  part  in  that 
expenditure. 

14269.  What  I am  not  clear  about  is 
whether  your  figures  as  set  out  here 
really  explain  what  you  contemplate 
would  happen.  Your  figures  here  would 
suggest  that  certain  services  costing 
altogether  £1£  million  would  be  trans- 
ferred from  local  authorities  to  the 
general  practitioners  and  the  hospitals. 
If  you  say  those  services  would  in  future 
cost  nothing,  so  be  it,  but  if  you  say 
they  will  cost  something  to  be  borne 
by  the  Minister  of  Health  then  the  extent 


of  the  saving  depends  on  the  amount 
that  you  do  put  on  those  figures.  There 
is  something  to  be  borne  by  the  tax- 
payer.  There  is  something  to  be 

borne  by  somebody,  yes,  Sir. 

14270.  So  the  amount  of  (the  saving 
to  the  Middlesex  ratepayers  is  clear ; 
the  amount  of  the  saving  to  the  national 
taxpayer  depends  in  the  first  place  on 
the  estimates  you  make  and  in  the  second 
place  on  what  would  actually  happen. 
Yes,  we  accept  that,  Sir. 

14271.  Mr.  Lawson'.  What  happens  in 
column  5?  Who  bears  .those  expenses? 

That  is  really  our  conception  of  the 

machinery  for  working  this.  One  of  the 
subsidiary  principles  we  have  in  mind, 
Sir,  is  that  in  such  a thing  as  health, 
which  is  in  a category  all  on  its  own,  the 
various  people  who  are  involved  in  it 
either  in  an  actual  executive  capacity  or 
in  an  advisory  capacity  should  for  their 
day  to  day  working  have  a representa- 
tive voice  in  the  running  of  it.  That 
has  not  happened  as  fully  as  it  could 
happen,  and  we  have  this  from  various 
members,  the  dentists,  .the  health  visitors, 
home  helps,  and  so  on,  who  all  feel  it 
would  be  very  much  better  if  arrange- 
ments were  made  where  they  could  work 
much  more  closely  with  the  family 
doctor.  They  too  will  accept  and  say 
quite  frankly  that  the  family  doctor  is 
the  king-pin  of  personal  medical  services. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  ensure  the  smooth 
running  and  the  full  co-operation, 
integration  if  you  like,  of  the  personal 
domiciliary  services,  we  suggest  they 
should  be  run  by  a personal  services 
committee,  and  that  personal  services 
committee  should  be  responsible  for  ithe 
items  that  you  see  listed  under  column  5 
on  this  amended  financial  statement. 

14272.  I think  I appreciated  that,  but 
wiho  will  finance  that,  who  is  going  to 

pay  this? In  out  written  evidence, 

Sir,  we  suggest  one  of  the  ways  of  doing 
that  .is  as  with  the  police  at  the  moment, 
having  a precept. 

14273.  I am  thinking  in  terms  of  what 
economy  there  is  to  .file  .ratepayer ; this 
in  one  form  or  another  will  come  on  the 

rates,  will  it? Yes,  that  is  the  total 

of  column  5,  that  is  not  a saving,  we 
will  admit  that,  it  is  part  of  the  £3 
million,  but  we  think  -the  £900,000  is 
still  high,  because  .there  again  we  rather 
think  the  administrative  costs  could  be 
very  much  less. 
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14274  But  am  I light  in  'thinking  that 
columns  5 and  7 will  come  on  the  rates, 
subject  to  such  savings  as  may  be 
effected  under  your  scheme,  and  that 
column  6 will  come  on  .the  national 
exchequer  subject  again  to  such 

as  might  be  effected? Yes,  that  ns  the 

broad  general  picture. — Dr  Ridge. 

Alternatively  the  expenses  under  column 
5 could  be  provided  from  the  Treasury 
through  the  Ministry  of  Health  in 
exactly  .the  same  way  as  the  expenses  of 
the  general  practitioner  services  are 
provided. 

14275.  Your  proposal  is  that  they 

should  be  precepted? 1 do  not  think 

we  make  any  firm  proposition  on  where 
the  .money  should  come  from  ; at  would 
be  a matter,  once  the  principle  is 
accepted,  for  decision  ait  a very  much 
higher  level  than  ns. 

14276.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  ' You  did 
make  a reference  I think  which  led  both 
Mr  Lawson  and  myself  to  think  it  was 
to  be  charged  on  the  rates,  .because  you 
did  talk  about  precepting.- — Dr.  Evans: 
That  was  one  thing  which  we  suggested, 
but  we  have  in  mind,  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  as  well  to  make  this  clear, 
ijhat  we  have  got  an  idea  here  which  as 
looked  on  favourably  by  a very  substan- 
tial .portion  of  the  medical  profession  in 
the  country,  it  is  something  which  we 
feel  ought  to  happen  and  this  re  our 
opportunity  of  ventilating  it  and  bring- 
ing it  to  you.  We  feel  we  have  started 
something  which  could  have  wry.  vary 
wide  repercussions  to  the  benefit  ot  per- 
sonal medical  services  all  over  'the 
country. 

14277.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I wonder 
if  Dr  Evans  would  elaborate  that  a 
little?  One  of  -the  things  I was  greatly 
interested  in  is  the  relation  of  this  pro- 
posal of  the  Medical  Committee  to  any 
work  which  is  being  done  on.  a more 
national  basis  in  the  profession.  Is 
there  some  national  paper  or  statement 
of  policy  which  as  half  way  towards 
yours,  or  beyond  yours,  or  like  yours  / 

iD,r.  Mathias  can  answer  on  the 

national  basis  better  than  I can,  Sir.— 
Dr.  Mathias : Not  to  my  knowledge,  Sir. 
The  idea  has  bean  expressed  informally 
from  time  to  time,  but  as  far  as  I know 
this  is  the  first  time  that  these  ideas  have 
been  put  on  paper  and  submitted  to  a 
' public  body. 

14278.  So  that  the  Middlesex  Com- 
mittee are  really  pioneering  on  this  and 


have  done  a lot  of  work  on  it  in 

Middlesex? 1 do  not  know  about 

pioneering,  Sir,  we  certainly  have  done 
a lot  of  work  on  it. —Dr.  Evans : We  arc 
later  proposing,  Sir,  to  give  similar  evi- 
dence and  principles  to  a nation-wide 
committee  which  is  sitting,  appointed  by 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  -the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  so  on,  and  chaired  by  Sir 
Arthur  Pomritt,  which  is  making  tin 
enquiry  into  the  whole  subject  of  the 
National  Health  Service  and  which  way 
it  should  go  in  future,  defects  and 
remedies,  and  so  on,  and  we  are  pro- 
posing to  present  similar  evidence  to 
them  because  we  feel  it  is  something 
which  should  be  ventilated  and  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

14279.  Miss  Johnston : Was  any  evi- 
dence on  these  lines  given  to  the  Guille- 

baud  Committee? No. 

14280.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Has  any 
body  or  enquiring  commission  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  had  any  opportunity 
of  considering  a proposal  very  like  this, 

before? Dr.  Mathias:  Not  to  ray 

knowledge,  Sir,  no. — Dr.  Ridge:  1 re- 

call one  article  in  the  journal > of  the 
Executive  Councils  Association*  a 
special  number  to  mark  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  the  Health  Service.  I here 
were  certain  articles  by  leading  lumin- 
aries representing  all  aspects  of  me 
Executive  Council  work ; and  an  article 
written  by  the  past  chairman  of  the 
Birmingham  Executive  Council,  'looking 
into  the  future  of  the  Health  Service, 
spoke  in  terms  of  some  change  along 
these  lines,  not  perhaps  so  specific.  One 
has  also  heard  in  committee  discussion* 
rather  than  in  published  documents 
ideas  of  this  sort.  It  is  not  an  entirely 
new  idea,  because  there  has  been  mis- 
giving about  the  implications  of  the  im- 
pact of  party  politics  in  the  administra- 
tion of  health  services. 

14281  There  is  no  element  of  criticism 
in  this,  it  is  simply  asking  the  question: 
did  you  think  of  getting  together  in 
any  way  with  other  Metropolitan  ctiun* 

■ties? Dr.  Mathias : No,  Sir,  -we  toe 

done  this  entirely  on  our  own. 

14282.  X mean  Essex  and  Kant  and 
Surrey? No,  Sir. 

14283.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  It  lias 

only  come  seriously  into  your  minds 
since  the  Guillebaud  Committee,  hits  it? 
— Dr.  Evans:  No,  Sir,  because  it  has 
been  discussed  informally  by  a lot  of  us 
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in  various  organisations  which  we  have 
attended,  the  doctors  sitting  on  Execu- 
tive Councils  or  something  like  that,  and 
we  harve  found  that  all  over  the  country 
there  were  people  thinking  along  these 
lines,  on  the  principle  of  it,  and  we 
found  we  were  so  overwhelmingly  in 
favour  of  it  that  we  put  it  down  and 
brought  it  to  you. 

14284.  The  reason  I am  asking  is  that 
we  are  a Royal  Commission  dealing 
with  local  government  in  a certain  part 
of  the  country  only,  and  the  Guillebaud 
Committee  was  set  up  to  deal  specific- 
ally with  the  health  services  for  the 
whole  country.  If  you  already  had  this 
in  your  minds  at  that  time,  it  is  per- 
haps rather  surprising  that  you  did  not 

raise  it  then. It  is  five  years  since 

Guillebaud  was  taking  evidence.  Sir. 

14285.  Tihiait  is  why  I was  asking  if  it 
had  only  seriously  come  into  your  minds 

since  that  committee? Dr.  Mathias : 

The  Guillebaud  Committee  was  taking 
evidence  six  years  ago,  I think.  In  our 
view  then  the  Health  Service  had  been 
running  for  five  years  only,  the  time  was 
too  short  for  us  to  see  the  way  the 
pattern  of  things  was  evolving,  and  I 
think  it  is  only  within  the  last  two  years 
that  these  ill-defined  ideas  which  have 
been  in  people’s  minds  have  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned  found  any  form  of 
expression  at  all. 

14286.  I think  perhaps  Dr.  Evans  mis- 
understood my  first  question.  When  I 
asked  if  you  had  seriously  .thought  of  it 
since  the  committee,  I meant  post  hoc, 

not  propter  hoc. 1 think  in  the  last 

two  years  it  has  been  done,  Sir. — Dr. 
Grose : If  I may  say  so,  Sir,  it  was 
nebulous  before  this  Royal  Commission 
was  set  up,  and  it  was  the  advent  of 
this  Royal  Commission  which  made  us 
think  : “ Now  can  we  put  forward  a plan 
which  will  seriously  change  the  services 
in  regard  to  the  local  authority”,  and 
we  then  got  down  to  details,  working 
out  a scheme.  I think  that  is  really 
what  happened. — Dr.  Barwell:  In  the 
past  two  years,  Sir,  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  general  practitioner  services  as 
looked  after  by  the  Local  Medical  Com- 
mittee, the  relationship  between  our  com- 
mittee and  the  county  health  authorities, 
has  become  a little  closer  because  the 
representation  on  the  County  Health 
Committee  has  been  a little  more  definite 
in  the  last  two  years  than  it  was  able  to 
be  previously.  I think  the  Local  Medical 
Committee  has  become  more  disturbed 


because  of  the  demonstration  of  political 
control  which  has  been  taking  place  in 
the  County  Health  Committee,  and  has 
become  more  disturbed  by  the  evidence 
of  that,  and  felt  increasingly  uncomfort- 
able at  the  duplication  of  services  which 
we  felt  could  be  very  comfortably  done 
away  with  ; and  so  our  minds  were  more 
concerned  with  a method  of  eliminating 
this  control  and  also  streamlining  the 
health  services  and  getting  rid  of  what 
seemed  to  us  to  be  an  unnecessary  third 
part  of  the  National  Health  Service.  It 
is  only  in  the  last  two  years  that  we 
have  begun  to  feel  seriously  that  it  was 
interfering  with  the  overall  efficiency  of 
the  Health  Service,  especially  in  our  per- 
sonal relations  in  the  county.  When  the 
Royal  Commission  was  set  up,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  covering  the  whole  of 
Greater  London,  this  seemed  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  our  views  with  a possi- 
bility that  it  could  be  looked  at  from 
the  point  of  view  of  how  it  would  work 
in  Greater  London,  and  if  that  were  a 
satisfactory  possibility  it  could  then  be 
though^  of  in  relation  to  similar  be- 
haviourism for  the  whole  of  the  country. 

14287.  I think  we  shall  probably  want 
to  ask  you  some  questions  to  get  you 
to  amplify  in  particular  why  you  have 
put  forward  this  proposal,  but  we  were 
engaged  on  just  sorting  out  what  exactly 
the  proposal  was,  and  there  is  one  point 
which  occurred  to  me  which  is  rather 
within  that  field,  which  I would  like  to 
clear  with  you  first  of  _ all.  It  would 
have  seemed  to  me,  looking  at  your  pro- 
posal, almost  more  logical  to  have  gone 
the  whole  hog  and  transferred  the  whole 
of  these  services  to  the  Ministry  of 
Health  in  one  way  or  another.  The 
dilemma  which  presents  itself  to  me  is 
this,  that  you  leave  column  5 with  its 
£900,000,  or  whatever  the  figure  is,  to  a 
personal  services  committee  to  be 
financed  out  of  local  rates,  which  intro- 
duces a completely  new  conception  into 
local  government  of  making  them  respon- 
sible for  paying  for  a service  over  which 
they  are  given  no  administrative  control 
at  all.  I just  wondered  why  you  had 
preserved  this  as  something  to  be  financed 
by  local  government,  when  you  were 
making  it  so  clear  that  what  you  wanted 
to  do  was  to  escape  from  local  govern- 
ment.  Dr.  Evans:  It  is  not  quite 

like  that,  Sir.  The  present  set-up  under 
the  National  Health  Service  is  purely 
administrative,  it  is  not  professional  at 
all  and  makes  no  attempt  to  bring  the 
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various  professions  into  close  contact. 
Ever  since  I suppose  the  last  ten  years, 
or  perhaps  eight  years,  people  in  all 
branches  of  medical  services  have  started 
to  talk  about  integration  of  the  service, 
and  much  lip  service  has  been  paid  to  it 
but  not  a lot  of  positive  action  has  been 
taken.  Our  Personal  Services  Committee 
you  will  see  has  everybody  represented 
on  it  who  is  going  to  work  this  service, 
it  is  a professional  thing,  it  might  even 
be  at  times  wholly  technical.  It  would 
have  some  administration  to  do  to  make 
sure  the  machine  was  working,  and  it 
would  be  financially  responsible  for  some 
of  the  items  we  have  put  on  our  financial 
statement,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  stress 
the  finance  of  it  too  much,  we  want  the 
general  principle  really,  and  here  the 
Personal  Services  Committee  is  a profes- 
sional committee  with  lay  representatives 
as  distinct  from  professional,  but  the  lay 
people  are  in  themselves  professional 
people  representing  as  it  were  the  cus- 
tomers of  this  service,  and  they  will 
make  quite  sure  that  nothing  goes  wrong 
from  their  point  of  view,  so  it  is  really 
the  difference  between  professional  and 
purely  lay. 

14288.  Would  you  look  at  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  consumer?  Of  all 
services  which  are  the  responsibility  of 
either  the  central  Government  or  local 
government,  there  is  a duty  on  the  body 
providing  the  service  to  see  that  there 
is  an  adequate  service.  The  Ministry  ot 
Health  are  responsible  in  the  last  resort 
for  seeing  to  the  adequacy  of  the  hos- 
pital service.  A local  authority  at  the 
present  time  is  responsible  for  seeing  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  personal  services  for 
which  they  are  made  responsible,  and  in 
the  event  of  any  criticism  they  are 
respectively  the  bodies  which  have  to 
meet  the  criticism  and  put  things  right, 
and  that  very  largely  goes  back  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  financially  responsible 
for  the  services.  Who,  under  your  set- 
up, is  really  responsible  to  the  public 
and  to  Parliament  for  seeing  that  these 
services  are  adequate,  and  in  a sense 
whose  head  can  be  hit  if  they  are  not 

adequate? They  would  be  responsible 

to  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

14289.  Not  if  they  are  paid  for  out  of 

the  rates. Dr.  Ridge : If  I might 

come  in  at  this  point,  Sir,  the  reference 
to  a precept  I think  was  purely  in  paren- 
thesis, showing  that  a thing  such  as  the 
police  service  which  is  not  under  the 
control  of  the  county  in  fact  draws  some 


of  its  finance  from  the  rates,  and  it  is 
only  in  that  sense  and  in  that  parenthesis, 
that  the  idea  of  precept  has  come  into 
it.  Our  basic  conception  is  that  this 
Personal  Services  Committee  should  be 
as  much  a responsibility  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health  as  is  the  Management  Com- 
mittee or  the  Executive  Council,  nnd  it 
might  well  be  desirable  not  to  have  s 
precept  on  the  rates  and  for  it  to  be 
purely  centrally  financed. 

14290.  So  who  would  be  responsible. 

the  Ministry? Yes. 

,14291.  Your  reference  to  the  police 
service  struck  me  as  ingenious  it  you 
like,  but  not  quite  convincing,  in  this 
way,  that  it  does  so  happen  that  there 
is  a Commissioner  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  and  the  Government  are  respon- 
sible there,  but  surely  the  whole  essence 
of  your  case  is  that  if  this  thing  is 
thought  good  for  Middlesex,  it  would  be 
thought  good  for  Greater  London  ami 
throught  good  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  that  there  is  nothing  specially 
local  in  the  circumstances  of  Middicses? 
Indeed,  no,  Sir. 

14292.  Miss  Johnston'.  As  you  know, 
we  have  had  the  National  Health  Service 
for  over  ton  years ; do  you  consider  Ihjl 
the  situation  has  deteriorated  since  that 
started?  Before  that  there  were  different 

authorities  doing  different  bits.- [h. 

Mathias:  No,  I think  it  has  improved, 

I think  the  administrative  set-up  on  the 
whole  has  worked  out  well,  it  was  a 
brave  -conception,  I think  it  wars  an 
imaginative  conception,  and  after  t-webe 
years  it  has  workod  quite  well  on  sht 
whole.  There  is  an  -increasing  under- 
standing -between  the  constituent  parti 
of  this  service,  and  it  is  our  expemnet 
of  this  service,  controlled  by  the  Minwtty 
of  Health  and  controlled  _ locally  hr 
a-ppointed  non-political  bodies  ami  nal 
elected  political  -bodies,  which  has  been 
one  of  the  major  factors  in  making  liws 
submissions  to  you. 

14293.  In  their  evidence  the  Minister 
of  Health  say  that  the  ideal  set-up  whkl 
they  seem  to  think  is  possible  and  it 
happening  is  a team  of  health  visitor!, 
nurses  and  all  -the  rest,  a local  authority 
team,  led  by  the  family  doctor.  Would 
you  say  that  just  docs  not  happen? — 
Dr.  Evans'.  -It  does  not  happen  so  muck 
as  it  should.  As  I say,  a lot  oE  people 
have  paid  lip  service  to  this  word  *'  inte- 
gration". We  think  very  much  more 
could  be  done,  and  that  is  the  sort  ol 
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thing  we  have  in  mind  too,  the  family 
practitioner  working  with  the  health 
visitor,  the  home  help  or  welfare  officer, 
whoever  is  required  for  that  particular 
family  'problem,  not  only  for  medical  but 
for  any  other  family  problem.  The 
family  doctor  is  the  only  hub,  as  you 
might  call  it,  of  that  system  ; he  is  the 
only  one  who  can  sit  at  the  centre  and 
see  what  is  required.  We  call  that 
integration,  and  we  feel  there  is  not  as 
much  of  that  as  there  could  ibe.  The 
health  visitors  themselves  tell  us  they 
are  not  occupied  to  the  maximum  effi- 
ciency of  their  time,  they  are  frustrated 
at  times  and  they  have  to  spend  a lot 
of  time  (finding  their  way  about.  Under 
this  scheme  there  would  not  be  any  of 
•that. 

14294.  How  would  you  regulate  the 
amount  of  time  which  one  doctor  could 

occupy  of  a nurse  or  health  visitor? 

Dr.  Ridge:  That  is  always  a question 
of  course  of  ad  hoc  arrangements.  To 
supplement  Dr.  Evans’  reply  to  the  pre- 
vious question,  I think  in  a large  local 
authority  organisation  experience  has 
shown,  as  your  question  suggests  and  as 
in  fact  is  true,  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult in  an  area  the  size  of  Middlesex, 
with  a very  large  population,  2\  million, 
to  integrate  the  personal  services  where 
the  general  practitioner  on  the  one  hand 
is  working  on  his  side  under  the  control 
of  the  Executive  Council,  and  the  per- 
sonal health  workers,  the  auxiliary 
medical  workers — and  I include  all  the 
midwives,  and  the  health  visitors,  and  the 
home  nurses  and  home  helps,  and  all 
the  other  people  we  have  mentioned  here 
— -are  working  under  the  control  of  an 
entirely  different  authority.  It  has  not 
been  possible,  as  Dr.  Bar-well  mentioned 
just  now,  to  achieve  the  standard  of 
liaison  between  the  authorities  concerned 
by  virtue  of  the  difference  in  their  struc- 
ture. The  Executive  Council,  with  the 
Local  Medical  Committee  advising  it,  is 
an  appointed  body  concerned  solely  with 
one  subject ; the  local  health  authority 
on  the  other  hand  is  a politically 
appointed  body,  and  its  decisions  we  have 
seen  in  practice  are  influenced  by  con- 
siderations of  the  party  line  more  often 
in  our  view  than  considerations  of  the 
merits  of  the  case,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  organise  this  close  association  when 
one  is  constantly  battling  against  de- 
cisions which  are  not  necessarily  based 
on  the  merits  of  the  case. — Dr.  Evans : 
Are  you  at  the  back  of  your  mind,  iMiss 


Johnston,  thinking  that  there  is  going  to 
be  some  competition  between  two  family 
practitioners  lor  the  services  of  the  same 
health  visitor  or  midwife? 

14295.  I think  even  now  that  can 

happen,  can  it  not? Yies,  buit  on  the 

other  hand  it  is  not  competition,  you 
know,  I must  make  that  quite  clear.  In 
your  question  I rather  got  the  view  that 
there  perhaps  was  not  enough  health 
visitor  potential  to  cover  the  demands  of 
all  the  family  practitioners,  was  that  at 
the  back  of  your  mind? 

14296.  That  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  that 

there  is  a shortage  of  health  visitors? 

We  feel  if  there  had  been  more  integra- 
tion, and  it  was  run  by  a personal  services 
committee  such  as  this,  which  would  be 
a professional  one  with  technical  know- 
ledge, that  sort  of  situation  need  not  arise 
at  all,  it  would  not  be  competition,  there 
would  be  co-operation. 

14297.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  In  any  case, 
that  would  not  remedy  the  shortage  of 
health  visitors  for  'the  amount  of  work 
requiring  ithe  attention  of  health  visitors? 

The  shortage  of  health  visitors,  as 

indeed  the  shortage  of  midwives,  is  a 
national  problem  and  is  not  going  to  be 
solved,  you  are  quite  right,  by  altering 
the  administrative  structure.  But  we  do 
feel,  Sir,  that  in  that  respect,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  the  midwives,  where  in 
the  light  of  our  knowledge  we  are  already 
facing  a crisis  which  in  the  near  future 
is  going  to  become  acute,  an  administra- 
tive set-up  such  as  that  of  the  local 
authority  is  not  geared,  by  virtue  of  its 
very  structure,  to  'the  necessary  emergency 
action,  it  has  all  got  to  be  referred  to 
committees  and  sub-committees,  and  then 
'back  to  the  council,  it  'is  a very  long- 
winded  process.  The  position  we  are 
faced  with  now  is  very  acute,  and  it  is 
not  any  fault  of  the  local  health  authority 
by  the  very  nature  of  its  working,  that 
the  answer  at  ithe  moment  as  we  see  it 
is  not  coming  through  quickly  enough. 

14298.  Mr.  Lawson : You  would  still 
have  to  set  up  some  sort  of  organisation, 
with  committees  and  sub-committees, 

under  your  scheme,  would  you  not? 

To  some  extent  possibly,  -but  this  Personal 
Services  Committee  will  be  solely,  con- 
cerned with  one  thing,  and  that  as  the 
administration  of  those  'personal  health 
services,  whereas  the  local  health 
authority  is  concerned  with  a multitude 
of  matters  in  addition  to  its  duties  under 
the  National  Health  Service  Act. 
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14299.  Miss  Johnston : Including  Hie 

county  health  authority. -As  far  as 

Middlesex  is  concerned,  the  local  health 
service  is  the  county,  .because  .there  are 
no  oounity  boroughs  in  Middlesex  ; so  the 
local  health  authority  for  all  Middlesex 
is  the  County  Council,  and  it  is  an 
enormous  .organisation. 

Sir  John  Wrigley:  The  actual  County 
Health  Committee  would  amply  have 
the  same  functions  you  have,  would  it 
not? 

14300  Miss  Johnston'.  What  do  you 
mean  by  saying  they  have  other  things 

to  do? The  County  Council  has  other 

things  to  do. 

14301.  No,  I mean  the  County  Health 

Committee. Dr.  Mathias:  The  whole 

of  (he  sanitary  services,  what  I call  the 
environmental  hygiene,  treatment  o1- 
linfeotiious  -disease. 

14302.  The  Public  Health  Aot  is 
administered  by  (he  district  authority,  is 

it  not7 Yes,  the  same  medical  officers 

acting  in  a dual  capacity. 

14303.  Sometimes. Almost  invari- 

ably, in  Middlesex. 

14304.  One  or  two  authorities  said 
they  had  given  up  that  system,  I think 

Hendon  was  one? Hendon  is  the 

only  one  I know. — Dr.  Ridge:  There  are 
ten  health  areas  in  Middlesex  under  the 
present  arrangement,  and  in  some  ot 
these  there  are  two  sanitary  authorities, 
and  in  one  or  two  there  are  possibly 
four,  so  where  there  is  one  Area  Medical 
Officer  there  may  be  four  Borough 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  that  is  quite 


true. 

14305.  But  I lake  it  you  .mean  to  leave 
the  sort  of  sanitary  functions  with  the 
districts?— Indeed. — Dr.  Evans : Our 

point  is  that  it  is  time  that  what  we  used 
to  call  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
employed  by  local  authorities  got  back 
to  his  real  job.  They  should  not  be 
responsible  for  treatment,  their  job  is  the 
prevention  of  communicable  disease, 
which  .is  a very  wide  subject  and  includes 
everything  from  housing  to  drams,  and 
so  on,  and  under  our  system  that  is  what 
they  would  still  be  responsible  for,  the 
prevention  of  epidemic  spread  of  disease. 

14306.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I think  as 
far  as  I can  see  it  your  system  on  the 
present  distribution  of  local  government 
functions  leaves  the  district  Medical 
Officers  broadly  speaking  untouched,  but 


it  eliminates  the  County  Medical  Officer 

of  Health? Dr.  Ridge : You  will 

recall,  Sir,  that  before  the  National 
Health  Service  Act  a number  of  the 
health  functions  now  administered  by  the 
county  authority  were  in  fact  adminis- 
tered by  the  borough  authority. 

14307.  Yes,  but  they  have  gone  to  the 
county  now  so  the  Borough  Medical 
Officer  is  now  very  largely  concerned 
with  preventive  health,  the  environmenlal 
health  services  and  housing,  which  you  i 
do  not  touch. Yes,  that  is  quite  true. 

14308.  The  biggest  job  of  the  County 
Medical  Officer  ot  Health  at  any  rale  ] 

I suppose  is  the  services  which  are  ; 
generally  described  as  personal  health  I 
services ; if  you  took  away  the  whole  of  j 
the  personal  health  services  it  goes  far  ; 
to  eliminate  the  county  responsibility  for  i 
health. Dr.  Mathias:  It  is  in  our  writ- 

ten evidence,  Sir,  and  it  has  been  a mailer 
of  recommendation  for  a long  time  trom 
a large  number  of  bodies,  that  the 
County  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  his 
senior  staff  should  be  considered  as  con-  j 
sultants  in  their  specialty,  and  as  such 
should  be  associated  much  more  closely  : 
with  the  Regional  Hospital  Board  ser- 
vices at  the  top  consultant  level,  as 
advisers  to  the  Regional  Hospital  Hoards 
on  many  matters  of  which  they  have 
special  knowledge  and  experience,  ami  we 
envisage  that  if  they  lost  something  on 
the  personal  services  side  they  could  take 
to  themselves  new  duties. 

14309.  But  what  would  the  county  he 
doing  which  would  really  equip  a County 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  under  the  new 
set-up  to  assist  in  that  way?  I do  not 
quite  see  what  his  normal  day’s  work 

would  be. Dr.  Evans:  Broadly  ; 

speaking,  Sir,  the  prevention  of  disease, 
and  that  includes  the  environment  anil 
the  habitat  and  a certain  amount  of  wel- 
fare work,  which  would  all  conduce 
towards  the  prevention  of  communicable 
disease.  He  could  do  statistical  research 
into  the  incidence  of  disabling  diseases  in 
the  population,  for  which  this  link-up 
with  the  Regional  Hospital  Boards  and 
the  consultant  status  on  hospital  studs 
would  be  extremely  valuable,  and  not  a 
lot  of  work  has  been  done  in  that  in  the 
country  or  even  in  the  world,  and  it  is 
time  it  was  done.  I do  not  envisage,  Sir, 
that  he  would  be  left  with  half  u day 
unoccupied. 

14310.  You  have  left  them  all  the 
preventive  work  and  said  very  largely 
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the  responsibility  for  that  is  a district 

responsibility? Dr.  Ridge : It  might 

well  be,  Sir,  that  the  role  of 

County  Medical  Officer  as  we  know 
it  at  present  would  cease  to  exist, 
but  his  administrative  work  of 

course  would  be  continued  under  the 
aegis  of  the  new  body  which  we  suggest, 
and  it  might  very  well  carry  a similar 
appointment,  and  it  might  very  well  be 
a joint  appointment,  as  the  sort  of  prin- 
cipal medical  officer  on  the  staff  ol  the 
Personal  Services  Committee  combined 
with  the  principal  -adviser  on  medical 
matters  to  itlhe  county  authority  or  the 
local  health  authority,  as  'the  case  may 
be,  on  health  matters.  It  might  well 
be  a dual  appointment  at  county  level 
as  'between  the  Personal  Services  Com- 
mittee and  -the  County  Council,  as  it  is 
at  the  local  level  now  between  the 
Borough  Council  and  the  area  health 
organisation. 

14311.  I do  not  see  it  very  clearly,  I 
must  say.  A combined  appointment  of 
that  kind  is  partly  for  a body  'acting  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  that  is  the 
Personal  Services  Committee,  and  partly 
■as  officer  to  a local  government  organi- 
sation which  has  ibeen  substantially 

stripped  of  .its  own  services. It  might 

not  be  necessary  in  that  case. 

14312.  I iam  just  putting  that  to  you 
as  the  logical  result  of  your  proposal. 

.It  might  well  he,  Sir,  we  are  quite 

prepared  to  face  that. 

14313.  There  is  one  other  service 
which  impinges  on  the  health  services, 
and  that  is  the  whole  of  the  welfare  ser- 
vice, .provisions  for  the  old  largely  but 
for  other  people  too-,  and  I wonder  where 
you  put  it?-  ■ -■It  has  been  represented 
of  course  itihat  the  welfare  service  of  a 
local  .authority  should  be  administered 
by  -the  medical  department,  and  one  can 
think  of  the  old  .people’s  homes  which 
at  present  time  are  under  the  control  of 
the  welfare  committee  and  the  welfare 
officer,  in  which  there  is  a large  health 
angle.  They  have  visiting  medical 
officers,  who  have  to  do  quite  a lot  of 
treatment  in  'these  welfare  homes,  be- 
cause elderly  people  are  subject  fto  illness 
rather  more  'than  younger  people,  and  it 
is  argued  in  some  quarters  that  for  this 
reason  and  others  perhaps  the  welfare 
services  in  the  sense  that  they  provide 
welfare  homes  should  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  'the  health  department  rather  than 
the  welfare  department.  There  are 


other  functions  which  have  gone  .to  the 
Education  Committee,  which  anight  be 
properly  brought  back  under  the  Health 
Service. 

14314.  Taking  first  the  provision  of 
homes,  where  would  they  go  under  your 

scheme? iWe  have  not  submitted  any 

evidence  on  the  fate  of  the  welfare  ser- 
vices, we  have  not  included  any  con- 
sideration of  that  aspect. 

14315.  I noticed  you  had  not,  but  it 
is  a problem  which  we  should  have  to 
face.  You  might  have  said  that  you 
thought  some  of  the  people  at  any  rate 
should  go  into  hospitals  and  be  taken 
over  under  column  6,  and  'that  the  rest 
of  them  were  not  primarily  medical  and 
should  be  dealt  with  by  a welfare  depart- 
ment simply  using  the  general  practi- 
tioner service.  I do  not  know  what  you 

are  saying. The  difficulty  there  is  of 

course  that  there  is  a very  broad  No 
Man’s  Land  between  the  two,  and  the 
distinction  of  responsibility  at  the  pre- 
sent time  as  between  the  Regional 
Hospital  Board  for  the  hospital  care  of 
old  people,  or  the  care  of  ill  old  people, 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  welfare 
authority  for  providing  medical  services 
in  their  homes,  has  until  the  publication 
of  recent  circulars  been  a very  difficult 
matter  to  determine,  and  .there  will 
always  be  no  hard  and  fast  line  which 
can  be  drawn,  because  an  old  person  one 
day  will  be  quite  fit  and  living  in  a hiome 
administered  by  the  welfare  service  and 
'the  very  next  day  he  is  a hospital  case. 

14316.  Yes,  I am  very  well  aware  of 
that,  but  one  does  not  escape  the  diffi- 
culty by  saying  that  it  is  a difficulty. 

True. 

14317.  We  want  to  pick  your  brains, 
you  see.  You  have  invented  a scheme 

for  .the  personal  services. Dr.  Evans : 

There  is  not  a lot  of  difficulty  about 
this,  Sir.  Under  day  nurseries,  which 
is  the  other  end  of  life  to  the  example 
which  Dr.  Ridge  gave,  we  say  this  is 
essentially  more  economic  than  medical, 
lit  is,  and  as  such  would  be  the  province 
of  the  local  authority.  Old  people’s 
homes  at  the  moment  are  .the  responsi- 
bility of  the  welfare  department  of  the 
local  authority,  until  such  time  as  a 
movement  which  is  gaining  momentum, 
of  providing  day  hospitals,  as  they  are 
called,  under  the  aegis  of  Regional 
Hospital  Boards,  for  old  people  who  are 
perfectly  capable  of  living  in  a kind  ‘of 
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hostel  with  occasional  medical  visits  and 
attention.  The  same  kind  of  thing 
oould  happen  under  our  set-up,  and  .that 
is  why  we  have  put  a welfare  officer 
under  the  Personal  Services  Committee, 
and  he  would  be  responsible  for  looking 
after  both  these  day  nurseries  and  old 
folks’  homes,  so  that  they  have  got  the 
medical  attention  they  want  and  the 
welfare  services  ito  help  them,  and  the 
welfare  committee  could  help  them  with 
board  and  lodging. 

14318.  Buit  are  you  not  in  danger  of 
arranging  people  to  suit  your  services, 
whereas  what  you  have  to  do  is  to 
arrange  your  services  to  suit  youi 

people? No,  Sir,  the  people  would 

be  there,  the  services  would  go  to  them. 
— Dr.  Barwell : In  this'  connection  per- 
haps I may  report  something  which 
happened  a few  days  ago  at  a meeting 
of  the  co-ordinating  committee  of  Loca 
Medical  Committees,  the  Local  Medical 
Committees  for  the  whole  of  .the  North- 
West  Metropolitan  Regional  Board  for 
the  area  and  some  other  committees, 
committees  representing  Bedfordshire, 
Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  London, 
Middlesex  and  so  on.  There  was  con- 
siderable discussion  on  this  ever- 
increasing  problem  of  dealing  with  old 
people,  and  the  feeling  of  the  meeting 
was  very  definitely  in  favour  of  some 
control  in  relation  to  the  geriatrician 
specialist  dealing  with  old  people’s  ail- 
ments, and  the  Part  III  cases  which  are 
administered  by  ithe  welfare  services. 
There  should  be  co-ordination,  perhaps 
some  appointment  which  covered  both 
these  things,  so  that  the  disposition  of 
available  bed  space  on  the  one  hand  for 
the  aged  population  who  merely  needed 
accommodation  because  they  were 
getting  frail  without  necessarily  being 
ill,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  aged  sick, 
especially  .the  chronic  sick,  that  the  two 
types  of  available  beds  should  be  super- 
vised by  one  person,  the  specialist 
geriatrician,  rather  than  being  supervised 
as  they  are  now  in  two  halves.  The 
change  between  the  frail  person 
becoming  a sick  person  and  therefore 
leaving  ithe  responsibility  of  the  welfare 
authority  and  going  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  Regional  Hospital  Board,  could 
be  much  more  smoothly  worked,  and 
the  feeling  of  all  .these  various  people 
on  this  committee  who  represented  these 
areas  was,  in  relation  to  one  or  two 
of  them  who  had  experience  of 
behaving  in  this  fashion,  who  had  got  an 


appointment  that  was  almost  a dual 
appointment,  that  it  worked  very  much  f 
better,  .there  was  a much  more  f 
economical  disposition  of  beds,  much 
more  satisfactory  use  was  made  of 
available  space,  change-overs  from  one  r 
authority  to  ithe  other  were  made  more  | 
easily  because  there  was  no  necessity  for  | 
two  separate  bodies  to  <be  involved  in  ■ 
this,  but  it  became  more  or  less  con- 
trolled by  one  person.  And  in  this  con- 
nection, Sir,  the  borderline  between  a 
welfare  bod  for  a frail  old  person  and  a 
hospital  bed  for  a frail  old  person  who  ; 
becomes  sick  is  so  thin  a dividing  line  t: 
that  it  would  seem  quite  obvious  that  the  [ 
welfare  bed  and  .the  sick  bed  must  even- 
tually come  under  the  same  control,  and 
in  this  way  the  patient  would  be  bene- 
fiting without  having  to  be  taken  oil  one 
list  and  then  put  on  another  list  before 
he  oould  be  dealt  with. 

14319.  I think  the  logical  ultimate 
result  of  that  would  be  that  these 
things  would  become  the  Minister's 
responsibility  rather  than  the  local  autho- 
rity’s. I think  that  is  where  you  would  j 

ultimately  get  to  with  your  scheme. ; 

Dr.  Ridge : Yes. 

14320.  Miss  Johnston : Of  course  you 
are  dealing  with  the  3 to  5 per  cent  of 
old  people  who  do  need  residential  care, 
but  there  are  the  95  per  cent  living  at 
home  who  get  certain  services  from  the 
welfare  officer,  but  a great  many  services  j 
from  the  health  department  in  visiting,  ' 
nursing,  and  so  forth,  and  also,  all  the 
handicapped  people,  you  would  have  to 
decide  whether  they  stayed  with  welfare. 

Dr.  Evans : Yes,  under  personal 

domiciliary  services. 

14321.  If  I may  go  back  for  a moment 
to  this  question  of  teamwork  which  you 
are  saying,  perhaps  rightly,  is  not  work- 
ing as  it  should  at  ,the  moment.  Is  it 
entirely  the  fault  of  the  local  health 
authority?  We  have  had  some  evidence 
from  health  authorities  that  the  general 
practitioners  do  not  always  take  as  much 
interest  or  as  many  steps  to  inform  them- 
selves about  the  local  health  authority’s 
services  as  they  might.  It  may  be  that 
the  health  authority  do  not  give  the 
information  that  .they  want,  .but  could  it 

work  both  ways? It  is  a little  difficult, 

I quite  admit.  Some  general  practitioners 
look  on  it  not  so  much  with  suspicion 
but  a little  bit  of  apprehension.  We 
feel  that  is  another  case  in  which  there 
should  be  more  integration,  and  these 
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frustrations  should  toe  broken  down.  It 
came  to  a head  some  two  or  three  years 
ago  when  some  local  authority  medical 
officers  made  it  known  that  they  were 
quite  prepared  to  nominate  health  visitors 
or  senior  midwives  to  help  general  prac- 
titioners in  their  surgeries  with  their 
clinics,  but  some  general  practitioners 
said  : “ No,  there  are  not  enough  of  these 
people  to  go  round,  so  why  should  the 
first  comer  get  iit  and  I do  not  have  one 
if  I am  the  second  comer?”.  So  it  has 
been  fraught  with  a little  bit  of  suspicion. 
But  under  a personal  services  committee 
where  they  are  all  represented  like  this, 
we  feel  that  sort  of  incident  would  be 
very  much  less  and  we  could  control  it 
very  much  better,  and  -there  would  be  a 
much  fuller  integration. — Dr.  Ridge:  I 
would  like  to  come  -in  on  this,  if  I may. 
The  short  answer  to  the  question  is  that 
it  -is  not  entirely  the  fault  of  the  local 
health  authority.  The  welding  in  prac- 
tice, in  the  day-to-day  working  of  this 
team,  which  is  something  very  close  to 
our  hearts,  is  a very  difficult  problem. 
There  has  been  a committee  sitting  on 
health  visitors,  I forget  exactly  what  their 
terms  of  reference  -were.  We  have  dis- 
cussed it  in  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, published  a report  and  made  recom- 
mendations, but  when  you  have  read 
all  that  and  heard  all  the  wisdom, 
the  actual  welding  of  the  team 
is  a personal  matter  between  indivi- 
duals from  day  to  day,  no  matter 
what  the  administrative  set-up  is.  To 
some  extent  because  the  health  visitor 
at  the  present  time  is  based  on  a clinic 
organised  by  a local  health  authority, 
rather  than  based  primarily  on  the  family 
doctor’s  organisation,  -the  opportunities 
perhaps  for  personal  relationships  to  be 
established  have  been  lacking.  I am 
thinking  particularly  of  'the  question  of 
infant  feeding.  We  have  found  -through- 
out  the  county  that  the  advice  which  we 
give  to  mothers  on  artificial  feeding  .is 
not  the  same  as  the  advice  which  .they 
receive  from  the  health  visitors.  The 
reason  for  ’that  is  because  ith-edr  training 
is  different  from  our  experience,  their 
experience  is  probably  different  from 
o-ur  experience,  largely  because  the 
clinic  is  purely  supervisory,  and  imme- 
diately .the  child  is  ill  it  is  outside  .the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  clinic,  they 
must  go  and  see  the  doctor  ; so  of  course 
the  health  visitor  gives  advice  from  day 
to  day,  never  sees  the  child  who  falls 
ill,  either  post  o-r  propter  hoc,  and  has 


therefore  no  opportunity  of  revising  the 
advice  given.  To  come  down  to  a 
specific  example,  on  the  choice  of  a half- 
cream  dried  milk  as  opposed  to  a full- 
cream  dried  milk  for  a child  which  is 
being  artificially  fed,  our  views  are 
violently  opposed.  I feel  if  an  organisa- 
tion were  arrived  at  something  along  the 
lines  we  are  suggesting,  where  there  was 
a closer  integration  on  the  administrative 
side  between  the  general  practitioner 
service  and  .the  health  visitor  service, 
problems  such  as  this  would  be  solved 
on  a much  more  intimate  local  level  than 
has  happened.  It  just  has  not  happened 
under  the  present  arrangements. 

14322.  When  you  say  “our  views”, 
would  all  general  practitioners  have  the 

same  views? On  this  particular  item 

I have  quoted,  one  is  sur prised  at  .the 
similarity  of  view  between  general  prac- 
titioners in  different  parts  of.  the 
country.  We  have  encountered  this  on 
this  very  one  particular  .matter  in  our 
Local  Medical  Committee,  where  45 
general  practitioners  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  have  an  opportunity  not  only 
for  official  debate  but  for  informal  dis- 
cussion, and  it  is  almost  a standing  joke 
now,  this  question  of  the  half -cream  and 
the  full-cream  milk. 

14323.  Would  you  go  and  discuss  that 
with  .the  County  Medical  Officer  of 

Health? Yes  indeed,  but  he  is  in  a 

difficult  position  in  that  he  has  got  ten 
area  officers  to  deal  with,  who  may  also 
hold  different  views,  and  a very  large 
team  of  health  visitors.  It  is  too  .big 
a job  to  -be  done  at  .that  level.  The 
integration  of  a team  as  between  indi- 
vidual doctors  of  the  health  services,  the 
midwife  and  so  on,  must  be  on  an  ad 
hoc  personal  basis.  No  two  general 
practitioners  do  their  work  and  arrange 
their  day  in  the  same  way,  not  even  in 
ithe  same  practice,  so  that  .the  arrange- 
ments for  working  the  health  visitors 
who  must  help  -a  number  of  general  .prac- 
titioners is  a question  for  very  on-the- 
floor,  on-the-ground  arrangements.  It 
is  .not  a question  of  administration,  but 
we  feel  that  iit  would  come  more  easily 
if  .there  were  one  committee  solely  con- 
cerned with  the  administration  of  all  the 
services  which  are  brought  to  bear,  per- 
sonally upon  the  .patient,  to  the  patient’s 
advantage.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  -the 
patient  that  we  are  making  these  pro- 
posals, not  .in  our  interest ; it  is  going 
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to  make  more  work  fox  us,  tout  we  would 
like  that. 

14324.  We  have  had  a lot  of  pro- 
fessional evidence  from  different  bodies 
about  the  importance  of  people  such  as 
midwives,  health  visitors  being  super- 
vised and  controlled  professionally  by 
superintendent  midwives  and  so  forth. 
Would  you  expect  to  continue  that 

system? Indeed  yes.  The  way  in 

which  any  particular  medical  auxiliary 
— using  the  iterm  in  a broad  sense — 
worked  would  be  very  much  a matter 
for  the  controlling  body  of  that  organisa- 
tion— in  the  case  of  midwives,  the  Royal 
College  of  Midwives,  and  obviously  if 
they  are  recommending,  or  the  Central 
Midwives’  Board  were  recommending, 
a particular  method  of  control  by  super- 
vising midwives  and  we  could  see  the 
strength  and  sense  of  the  suggestions,  we 
should  be  only  too  pleased  to  adopt  it 
and  co-operate  with  them  in  devising  ithe 
best  method  of  running  the  service. 

14325.  It  would  be  less  easy,  though, 

would  it  not? Dr.  Evans:  Less  easy? 

Oh  no. — Dr.  Ridge:  Than  what? 

14326.  If  health  visitors  were  working 
under  different  general  practitioners  in 
the  clinics,  it  would  be  less  easy  to  have 
them  also  under  their  own  superinten- 
dent. I do  not  say  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary, but  would  it  not  be  less  easy? 

We  have  recommended  in  addition 
to  the  personal  services  committee 
for  the  county  area,  there  would 
be  a local  personal  services  com- 
mittee for  a limited  area.  In  discus- 
sion wiith  people  in  this  field  the  view 
has  been  expressed — and  iit  is  one  I 
endorse — that  the  largest  population 
number  that  one  particular  committee 
can  administer  personally  is  about 
200,000,  so  that  in  an  area  the  size  of 
Middlesex  we  should  require  probably 
something  of  the  order  of  ten  local  com- 
mittees and  local  officials  for  that 
committee,  including  probably  a doctor, 
a specialist  in  public  health  or  preventive 
medicine,  on  the  lines  of  the  present 
medical  officer  of  health.  The  super- 
intendent midwife  would  be  an  officer 
of  the  local  committee  as  indeed  they 
are  now,  and  we  envisage  the  local  com- 
mittees would  have  much  more  autonomy 
in  day-to-day  administration  than  the 
present  Area  Health  Committees  have 
under  the  County  Council  organisation, 
where  the  local  committee  is  not  even 
authorised  to  approve  things  like  a 
bicycle  allowance  for  a district  nurse. 


It  all  has  to  go  up  to  county  level,  and 
it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  people 
supervising  to  keep  in  close  personal 
touch  all  ithe  time  with  'the  members  of 
their  staff. — Dr.  Mathias : On  the  ques- 
tion of  a supervising  officer  for — again 
the  broadest  term — medical  auxiliaries, 
we  experience  no  difficulty  in  the  ones 
with  whom  we  come  in  contact  with 
most  frequently — those  are  the  home 
nurses,  and  our  relationship  with  those, 
which  we  hope  would  spread  to  other 
officers  of  the  personal  service  com- 
mittee, is  a very  close  one  and  only 
on  very,  very  rare  occasions  do  the 
services  of  any  supervising  nurse  have 
to  be  invoked.  We  see  them  ourselves 
or  we  leave  our  notes  on  what  we  would 
like  done  or  any  treatment  that  is  to  be 
changed.  The  greatest  co-operation  and 
harmony  prevail.  Our  only  difficulty  is 
in  chronic  cases ; the  nurses  with  one 
particular  case  change  so  frequently,  but 
I do  appreciate  the  staffing  position.  But 
the  need  for  a supervising  officer  arises 
only  extremely  rarely. 

14327.  Of  course  professional  associa- 
tions think  perhaps  they  ought  to  be 

more  used? Dr.  Evans:  Yes,  it  is  a 

view  we  have  every  sympathy  with. 

14328.  Have  you  considered  what, 
under  your  plan,  would  happen  about 

the  school  health  service? Dr. 

Ridge:  Yes,  we  have,  lin  our  additional 
notes,  notes  of  amplification. — Dr. 

Evans:  We  feel  that  the  school  health 
service  is  one  of  those  things  that  has 
grown  up  bit  by  bit — a hotchjxvtch  sort 
of  arrangement.  Tt  consists  of  two  parts 
of  which  one  ds  what  you  might  call  the 
routine  medical  inspection  and  docu- 
mentation of  all  the  children  'in  order  to 
provide  some  kind  of  statistics  to  show 
the  growth  and  trend  of  population, 
behaviour  and  that  sort  of  thing.  At  any 
time  this  sort  of  inspection  may  disclose 
defects.  Tf  we  apply  the  same  principle 
as  that  on  which  we  base  this  memo- 
randum, defects  are  a medical  problem 
and  should  'be  dealt  with  by  the  appro- 
priate portion  of  the  medical  services 
stemming  from  the  family  practitioner, 
because  he  is  the  man  who  knows  where 
«he  can  gat  the  best  consultant  on  health 
if  he  wants  it.  But  with  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  medical  inspection  it  is  a I 
perfectly  simple  procedure  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  done  by 
general  practitioners  on  a sessional  basis. 
After  all  the  subjects  of  this  medical 
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inspection  are  hiis  own  patients  or  ithe 
paitieruts  of  a colleague.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  professional  relations  between 
different  colleagues  are  better  and  getting 
better  every  year  as  time  goes  on.  There 
is  not  the  same  degree  of  competition  and 
isolation  by  family  practitioners  as  there 
used  to  be,  and  these  -patients  in  the 
schools  are  the  patients  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  family  practitioners  and  we  see 
no  reason  at  all  for  having  a specified 
separate  service  for  them,  ft  falls  wii-thin 
the  category  of  our  -principles.  If  there 
is  treatment  required  the  family  prac- 
titioner is  the  right  one  to  implement  it, 
to  carry  it  through  and  record  it.  If  it 
is  a question  -of  statistics  the  family 
general  practitioner  is  perfectly  capable 
of  doing  them  as  well  as  anybody  else. — 
Dr.  Mathias : In  support  of  that  may  I 
remind  the  Commission  that  during  -the 
war  almost  without  exception  the  whole 
of  the  medical  inspection  and  grading  of 
recruits  for  the  forces  was  done  largely 
by  general  practitioners  working  on  a 
sessional  basis.  It  is  not  a new  con- 
ception a-t  all ; we  are  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  procedure— it  is 
within  the  field  of  .professions! 
competence. 

14329.  I think  your  idea  is  that  the 
general  -practitioner  should  hold  a card 
for  the  child  from  the  -time  of  birth  or 
before,  and  -that  should  be  the  one  card? 

Dr.  Ridge : That  is  already  in 

existence.  A medical  record  envelope  is 
issued  by  the  Executive  Council  for  every 
baby  born ; -that  card  and  additions  to 
it  remain  in  the  possession  of  ithe  general 
practitioner  throughout  -that  .person’s 
life. 

14330.  Is  there  any  arrangement  for 

transferring  the  -card? Whenever  a 

patient  moves  from  one  executive  area 
to  another,  as  soon  as  the  patient  hands 
the  medical  card  -to  the  doctor  of  his 
choice  in  the  new  area,  the  -doctor 
receives  the  card  and  sends  it  to  -the 
executive  council  in  -the  area  in  which 
he  practises.  The  executive  council  then 
communicates  with  the  executive  council 
where  .the  patient  used  to  live  and  they 
write  to  the  doctor — and  we  get  these 
requests  every  fortnight  -now.  We  have 
to  send  in  the  record  cards  ito  the  execu- 
tive council  with  whom  we  are  in 
contract;  they  send  it  to  the  council  in 
the  area  where  the  .patient  is  now  living 
and  they  send  it  to  .the  doctor  where  the 
patient  is  now  registered.  This  medical 


record  follows  -the  .patient  from  _ one 
doctor  to  another  -throughout  the  patient’s 
life.  We  have  reached  agreement  in 
■principle  on  an  amended  form  of  record 
to  show  on  the  back  .page  all  essen-tial 
.information  with  regard  to  immunisation, 
with  regard  to  allergies — notes  on  major 
illnesses,  operations,  major  accidents, 
blood  -transfusions — all  the  essential 
medical  information  will  in  future  be 
recorded  on  this  record.  That  is  one  of 
the  difficulties  at  the  present  time. 
Where  immunisations  are  carried  out  in 
a clinic  run  by  the  local  health  authority 
-they  are  not  in  a position  to  inform  the 
general  practitioner  that  the  immunisation 
has  in  fact  been  done,  and  such  is  human 
nature  that  when  ithe  -patient  is  next 
brought  by  mother  to  -the  doctor’s 
surgery,  they  very  often  do  not  know 
what  the  immunisation  was  and  the 
record  which  remains  in  the  possession 
of  the  local  -health  authority,  as  we  now 
know,  is  filed  in  their  archives  and 
ultimately  lost— not  in  the  physical  sense 
but  as  far  as  the  patient  is  concerned, 
because  that  record  is  not  transferred 
when  the  -patient  moves.  The  same 
applies  to  school  records  and  the  same 
to  maternity  records.  None  of  the 
records  held  at  the  present  time  by  the 
local  health  authority  reaches  the  general 
practitioner  for  inclusion  in  the  medical 
record  envelope  which,  as  I have  just 
described,  follows  the  patient  through- 
out his  life.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  serious  defects  which  we  hope  to 
see  overcome  by  bringing  all  the  per- 
sonal health  services  under  the  control 
of  one  body,  leaving  on  one  side  at  the 
moment  what  that  'body  shall  be,  in  order 
that  every  scrap  of  information  on  the 
health  of  an  individual  shall  be  kept  in 
one  place  in  the  care  of  that  person’s 
family  doctor. — Dr.  Mathias : Before 

the  war— il  cannot  remember  the  year, 
1937  or  1938 — a scheme  was  inaugurated 
whereby  the  school  medical  inspection 
record  conducted  by  the  school  medical 
officers  was  transferred  to  patients’ 
general  practitioners — they  gave  the 
name  at  the  end  of  the  child’s  school 
life.  I asked  a joint  medical  officer  in 
Middlesex  only  on  Tuesday  why  this  did 
not  continue.  I understand  the  records 
have  to  'be  maintained  either  for  three 
or  five  years — il  am  not  sure  which 
when  the  child  leaves  school ; he  did  not 
know  what  happened  after  that.  In  any 
case  it  is  much  too  big  ; it  would  not 
fit  the  envelopes.  There  is  absolutely  no 
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co-ordination,  no  co-operation  at  all  in 
this  matter,  and  we  do  submit  that  our 
proposals  would  largely  overcome  that. 

14331.  Problem  families — are  there 
enough  psychiatrists  to  deal  with  all  the 
problem  families?  1 thought  they  were 

short. Dr.  Evans'.  They  are  short  in 

the  sense  that  it  is  a lengthy  process,  but 
there  are  enough  to  cope  with  anything 
that  could  arise  from  these  proposals, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that. — Dr. 
Ridge : Problem  families  are  a very  very 
special  problem — that  is  why  they  are 
called  problem  families.  I have  not  got 
a problem  family  under  my  care  at  the 
present  time — not  in  the  local  authority 
sense,  and  numerically  they  must  'be,  I 
think,  a very  limited  number ; but  they 
are  in  spite  of  being  a limited  number 
a very  difficult  problem.  We  have  looked 
at  this  and  we  have  mentioned  something 
about  this  in  our  notes  of  amplification. 
It  is  quite  conceivable,  I think,  that  it 
would  be  easier  to  arrange  the  type  of 
case  conference  that  is  required  in  solving 
the  problem  of  the  problem  family  under 
an  organisation  such  as  we  are  suggest- 
ing rather  than  the  present  one  because 
so  many  authorities  become  involved— 
the  psychiatrist,  the  Regional  Hospital 
Board,  the  Local  .Management  Commit- 
tee, the  Welfare  Department  of  the 
authority,  the  county  health  authority, 
the  Health  Department  and  so  on  and 
so  on.  The  solution  is  a problem  because 
there  are  so  many  people  involved  an 
it  from  different  authorities. — Dr.  Evans : 
The  fact  remains  that  the  psychiatrists 
are  capable  of  coping  with  it.  I suppose 
over  the  last  ten  years  or  so  since  the 
National  Health  Service  came  in,  I might 
have  had  two  problem  families  in  my 
practice,  and  .1  do  not  think  in  either 
case  I could  say  there  was  undue  delay 
in  getting  psychiatric  attention. 

14332.  You  ibhink  they  all  need  it, 

though? Not  necessarily,  no,  but  I 

mean  two  that  were  needing  psychiatry 
or  needing  psychiatrist’s  advice  not  only 
on  the  particular  patient  that  might  be 
regarded  as  the  instigator  of  the  problem 
family,  but  his  advice  on  the  rest  of  the 
family  too  ; but  I do  not  think  it  has 
ever  'been  herd  up  by  shortage  of  staff. 

14333.  You  agree  there  could  ibe  a 
great  many  other  social  reasons  as  well? 

1 think  it  as  one  of  those  things  where 

all  the  gamut  of  the  facilities  available 
may  need  to  be  brought  into  operation — 
welfare,  housing,  everything  you  can 
think  of — even  approaching  employers. 


14334.  Under  the  present  arrange-  I 
ments  the  Medioal  Officer  of  Health  is  | 
quite  often  the  co-ordinator  of  all  those  j 
social  services  in  calling  together  the  co-  : 
ordinating  committee.  I wonder  whether  ! 
you  thought  your  new  organisation  j 
should  undertake  that  sort  of  work?-- — I 
It  should  take  it  over  and  we  think  il  | 
would  do  it  better. 

14335.  On  mental  health  I see  you  say 
it  should  be  controlled  by  the  hospital  \ 
service.  Is  that  still  your  view  in  view 

of  the  new  Act? Dr.  Ridge : I think 

we  have  to  see  how  the  new  Act  is  going  j 
to  work.  From  the  general  prac-  1 
titioner’s  point  of  view — and  I am  sure  ; 
that  this  is  not  entirely  a personal  view  j 
— we  have  very  grave  misgivings  as  to  ■ 
how  the  proposals  of  the  new  Act  are  • 
going  to  work.  Without  any  question  at 
all  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  in  general 
practice  is  the  mental  case,  particularly 
the  borderline  mental  case,  and  in  con- 
versations quite  recently  I have  heard 
views  expressed  which  I entirely  endorse  f 
that  perhaps  the  biggest  sigh  of  relief 
one  ever  heaves  is  when  the  difficult 
mental  case  goes  into  the  safe  care  of 
the  hospital.  The  prospect  of  the  hos-  [ 
pitals  emptying  themselves  of  these  I 
borderline  difficult  people  and  expecting 
them  to  fit  into  family  units  and  be 
oapable  of  effective  care  under  the 
general  practitioner  and  the  services  of  l 
the  local  health  authority — while  pos- 
sibly a grand  ideal  we  have  grave  mis*  i 
givings  whether  it  is  going  to  be  effective  j 
because  we  see  the  disturbance  that  is 
caused  in  a family  unit  by  the  presence  { 
of  someone  who  is  not  as  mentally  sound 
as  one  would  wish.  Before  we  can  say  I 
very  much  about  what  the  Personal  ; 
Services  Committee  would  do  in  relation  f 
to  mental  health  in  the  light  of  the 
present  act,  we  shall  have  to  wait  and 
see  how  the  Act  is  going  to  work  out  in  j 
practice. — Dr.  Evans : There  is  another  j- 
angle.  When  the  present  mental  hos-  j; 
pitals  come  to  shed  these  people  they  \ 
are  recommended  to  shed,  what  is  nol  ; 
generally  realised  is  that  different  mental  I 
hospitals  and  different  medical  super- 
intendents and  staff  in  those  hospitals 
will  themselves  adopt  different  criteria, 
so  that  the  people  who  might  find  their 
way  out  of  there  will  be  a very  very  • 
wide  range  indeed — not  just  in  a narrow 
borderline  but  in  a wide  borderline. 
Until  we  know  the  size  of  the  problem 
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it  is  impossible  really  to  give  a con- 
sidered judgment  on  what  would  happen. 

14336.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  I should 
like  to  ask  two  questions,  the  first  is 
about  the  maternity  and  child  welfare 
services.  I get  the  impression  from  your 
evidence  that  you  really  want  to  get  rid 
of  the  clinics  altogether  and.  disperse  the 
work  between  the  out-patients  depart- 
ments at  hospitals,  the  surgeries  of 
general  practitioners  and  the  domi- 
ciliary services  of  general  practitioners? 

Dr.  Ridge : Quite  true,  Sir,  and  for 

some  very  good  reasons,  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  which  is  that  the 
doctor  who  examines  the  patient  in  a 
local  authority’s  maternity  clinic  never 
attends  the  patient  in  a confinement.  We 
feel  that  the  person  best  qualified  to  give 
advice  during  pregnancy  is  the  doctor 
who  is  going  to  attend  the  woman  in 
labour.  This  has  been  recognised  by  the 
Cranbrook  Committee.  One  of  their 
recommendations  envisages  that  all  ante- 
natal supervision  outside  the  hospitals 
should  be  done  by  general  practitioners. 
There  would  be  no  clinics  at  all — no 
clinics  except  those  organised  by  the 
general  practitioners.  On  the  question 
of  buildings  as  opposed  to  the  service, 

I think  if  you  are  talking  about  clinics 
we  should  be  clear  whether  you  are  talk- 
ing about  ante-natal  supervision  on  a 
clinic  basis  or  in  a clinic  building.  It 
is  conceivable  that  some  of  the  clinic 
buildings  may  continue  to  be  useful  for 
group  ante-natal  care  or  sessions,  but 
undoubtedly  these  should  be  conducted 
by  those  doctors  who  are  going  to  attend 
the  women  in  labour. 

14337.  Miss  Johnston : What  about  the 
child  welfare  clinics? — - — Child  welfare 
clinics  are  again  a relic  of  pre-health 
service  days  when  all  dependants  includ- 
ing ithe  children  were  private  patients  and 
there  was  a large  section  of  the  popu- 
lation who  could  not  afford  the  private 
fees  charged  by  general  practitioners  for 
attending  them.  Therefore  perhaps  aris- 
ing historically  from  the  sort  of  Poor 
Law  aspect  of  local  authority  work,  these 
clinics  were  provided  ; but  now  care  and 
attention  for  every  child  is  provided 
through  the  general  practitioner  services 
under  the  National  Health  Service. 

14338.  1 should  have  thought  there  was 
a social  as  well  as  a medical  value  in 
getting  the  less  well-equipped  mothers, 
the  slightly  mental  ones  and  the  rather 
feckless  ones  if  possible  to  come  to  a 


fortnightly  clinic.  It  has  a social  side. 

Yes  indeed,  but  surely  this  is  all  part 

of  the  advice  that  the  family  doctor 
wants  to  give  the  family  from  the  cradle 
to  .the  grave. 

14339.  Do  you  want  to  see  the  mother 

every  fortnight? We  may  want  to  see 

her  more  often,  and  we  can  see  the 
paitiemt  .under  the  National  Health  Ser- 
vice without  any  cost  to  the  patient  as 
often  as  we  feel  it  is  necessary,  and  the 
health  service — particularly  in  its  impact 
on  the  conduct  of  general  practice — is 
still  in  its  infancy.  We  do  not  know  how 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Doctors  and  Dentists’  Remuneration  is 
going  to  affect  this,  but  if  it  is  the  sort 
of  report  we  hope  it  is  going  to  be,  it 
may  well  have  a big  impact  on  this  par- 
ticular aspect  in  that  it  will  give  the 
doctor  more  time  to  do  the  whole  of 
his  job  for  a smaller  number  of  people, 
and  this  as  a development  that  we  cer- 
tainly hope  will  'be  possible  in  the  future. 
And  it  does  seem  to  us  most  important 
that  all  aspects  of  the  patient — the  child 
in  this  particular  case — should  be  dealt 
with  by  the  family  doctor.  I will  con- 
cede that  it  may  be  useful  to  have 
facilities  for  group  instruction,  but  that 
might  well  fall  within  the  province  of  the 
Personal  Services  Committee  just  as 
much  as  at  the  present  time  it  falls  in 
the  province  of  the  local  health  autho- 
rity; but  it  will  be  with  the  general 
practitioner  leading  the  team  rather  than 
an  assistant  medical  officer  who  only 
works  clinic  hours  and  cannot  deal  with 
any  aspect  of  the  problem  arising  out  of 
clinic  hours.  It  does  seem  to  us  very 
far  from  serving  ithe  best  interests  of  the 
patient  if  a particular  problem  can  only 
be  dealt  with  during  clinic  hours  when 
some  aspect  of  it  is  so  likely  to  arise 
out  of  clinic  hours  on  a weekday  and 
on  a Saturday  and  Sunday  as  well. 
Health  is  molt  divisible  ; it  is  a continuous 
thing  and  we  do  accept  that  it  is  a 
24-hour  responsibility. — Dr.  Evans : May 
I just  amplify  one  or  two  of  Dr.  Ridge  s 
points?  Then  I want  to  come  back  to 
Sir  Charles  on  the  maternity  services. 
We  have  already  said  that  our  Personal 
Service  Committee  and  its  representative 
locally  will  be  a machine  for  integrating 
all  the  various  departments  which  would 
of  course  include  infant  welfare  in  its 
broadest  sense,  which  consists  of  treat- 
ment on  the  one  hand  and,  if  you  like, 
advice  and  management  and  precept  and 
example  on  the  other.  We  would  have 
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the  whole  team  and  integrate  it  together, 
working  together  much  better  than  they 
are  at  the  moment.  It  is  often  forgotten 
that  these  infant  welfare  clinics  have  no 
real  authority  to  pay  money  out  for 
treatment,  and  defects  are  found  and  odd 
cases  which  do  require  real  medical 
treatment.  The  doctor  who  is  running 
the  clinic  or  if  not  a doctor  a senior 
professional  representative  of  the  other 
professions,  writes  a note  to  the  family 
practitioner  which  very  often  does  not 
reach  him  until  8 o’clock  ait  night  (when 
all  ithe  chemists  are  closed  and  he  has  to 
go  out  scooting  round  ithe  country- 
side to  find  the  treatment  that 
that  child  might  have  needed  at 
10  o’clock  in  the  morning — a sheer 
waste  of  effort  and  sheer  frustration. 
These  should  he  put  in  the  hands  of  a 
Personal  Service  Coimmiitttee  with  the 
general  practitioner  as  king-pin — the 
very  man  who  has  initiated  the  service 
in  the  maternity  clinic.  At  present  one 
cannot  reach  ithe  clinic  doctor  on  the 
telephone  even  to  idisoover  what  he  found 
out  at  the  time  he  saw  the  child. 

_S:ir  _ Charles,  . you  were  talking  about 
midwifery.  I just  wanted  ito  make  one 
point  clear  that  I was  not  quite  sure  was 
taken — that  'the  doctors  who.  are  doing 
■these  antenatal  clinics  for  midwifery  not 
only  do  not  attend  that  particular 
patient  in  ithe  confinement  tout  they  do 
not  attend  any  patient  in  deliveries  at 
all,  SO'  they  have  no  practical  experience 
or  expertise  as  to  what  is  involved  in  a 
delivery. 

14340.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Thank 
you,  we  do  know  that.  (With  these 
slight  reservations  you  have  made,  you 
want  to  get  rid  of  the  clinics  but  you 
do  not  propose  the  same  about  school 
health  services?  In.  this  financial  sum- 
mary you  leave  the  great  bulk  of  that 
under  the  local  authority,  and  you  have 
just  suggested  that  you  think  'the  medi- 
cal work  should  be  done  on  a sessional 
basis  toy  general  practitioners.  You 
want  to  get  hid  of  clinics,  but  you  do 
not  suggest  the  same  thing  about  the 
school  health  services  even  though  you 

made  criticisms  rather  similar? Dr. 

Ridge : We  should  distinguish  here  be- 
tween what  one  might  call  screening 
services — 'that  is  running  the  children 
through  a screen,  an  examination  screen, 
to  pick  out  Ithiogs  that  require  attention, 
and  _ consultation  clinics  providing 
specialist  advice.  I am  not  sure  whether 


under  school  services  you  are  including  | 
these  specialist  clinics. 

14341.  A great  deal  of  'the  work,  I 1 
have  no  idoulbt,  is  what  you  would  call  1 

screening  services. 'We  feel  they  could  | 

be  organised  or  should  come  under  the  I 
aegis  of  'the  Minister  of  Health  not  the  t 
Minister  of  Education,  and  would  I 
probably  fall,  as  we  have  suggested,  to.  f- 
be  done  toy  general  practitioners  on  a 
personal  basis. 

14342.  There  is  remedial  advice,  and 
some  of  that  is  fairly  specialist,  I sup- 
pose, for  children? iLet  us  take  ithe 

whole  realm  of  orthopaedics : this  is 
already  provided  and  properly  provided 
by  the  hospital  service.  The  child  who 
is  found  on  screening  to  have  flat  feet 
one  might  regard  as  coming  under  the 
general  practitioner  for  treatment  be- 
cause flat  feet  is  a fairly  simple  thing  that 
most  of  us  understand.  On  the  other 
hand  .if,  on  screening,  a child  is  found  to 
have  something  more  serious— perhaps  a 
severe  degree  of  knock  knee— on  which 
a consultant’s  oipinion  is  required  wiith  a r 
view  to  planniing  future  treatment,  Che  ) 
.proper  place  for  that  child  to  go  is  not  f 
a local  authority  clinic  but  the  ortho-  | 
paedics  consultant  out-patient  department  j 
at  the  hospital.  . For  a local  authority  j 
to  provide  a clinic  giving  exactly  the  j 
same  .advice  is  duplication,  and  it  is  this 
duplication  that  our  column  6 is  de- 
signed to  eliminate. 

14343.  Where  the  services  are  screen- 
ing services  (they  could  continue  to  be 
done  in  (the  school. Yes. 

14344.  Where  they  require  medical  % 
advice  or  treatment  then  in  your  view  | 
.they  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  * 
way  as  we  said  about  the  clinics— the  1 

out-patients  ait  hospitals,  the  surgeries 
of  general  practitioners  and  domiciliary  f 

services? Yes,  it  is  as  simple  as  'that,  1 

Sir. 

14345.  I think  I got  the  impression 
that  you  or  perhaps  £):r.  Mathias  said  in 
his  opening  remarks  that  he  thought  a | 
large  section,  of  the  population'  was  dealt  j 
with  in  this  w.ay  already,  and  in  fact  I 
■made  no  use  of  the  local  -authority  ser- 
vices. That  is  to  say  part  of  ithe  .popu-  § 

latiom  is  served  one  way  and  part  I 

amoltbex? Dr.  Mathias : Yes. 

14346.  Is  it  'true? Yes,  as  far  as 

I know  it  is.  We  have  no  means  of  f 

verifying  what  .proportion  of  our  patients 
avail  themselves  of  all  these  services; 
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we  do  not  always  know.  But  our 
impression  is  since  the  Health  Service 
Act  started  that  a number  of  patients 
are  now  coming  to  their  general  prac- 
titioners for  the  services  for  which  they 
previously  attended  the  clinics — under- 
standably, especially  those  general  prac- 
titioners in  suburban  or  industrial  areas 
who  are  keen  on  the  preventive  side  of 
work  and  hold  afternoon  sessions  for 
that  purpose,  as  we  do  in  my  own 
practice. 

14347.  Part  of  the  population  is 
served  on  the  principles  you  are  advocat- 
ing already,  and  part  is  served  on  the 
other  principles  you  do  not  like? Yes. 

14348.  Is  there  any  division  in  prin- 
ciple between  -the  two  halves  of  the 
population? Dr.  Ridge : It  is  duplica- 

tion, Sir ; it  is  historical  .... 

14349.  We  will  come  to  that  in  a 
moment.  There  are  a very  considerable 
number  of  families,  a large  part  of  the 
population,  who  are  really  dealt  with  in 
this  way,  in  which  all  the  services 
offered  by  the  health  authority  are 
actually  performed  by  the  outpatient  ser- 
vices, hospitals,  general  practitioners  and 
so  on?  Is  that  a very  large  section  of 
the  population? It  will  vary  very  con- 

siderably as  between  one  area  and 
another,  depending  on  the  type  of  area. 

14350.  Is  it  social  difference? It 

was  entirely  social  and  financial  differ- 
ence, but  of  course  the  social  structure 
and  the  financial  structure  of  any  local 
community  has  changed  out  of  all 
recognition  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  if 
I may  speak  from  personal  experience  of 
my  own  area  (in  which  I live)  there  are 
no  slums  at  all,  and  properties  which 
before  the  war  were  not  anything  like  as 
habitable  as  they  should  have  been, 
because  of  the  improvement  in  the 
financial  status  of  the  people  occupying 
them,  have  now  been  put  into  first  class 
condition ; and  in  fact  the  only  remain- 
ing houses  in  the  area  in  which  I live 
which  cannot  be  so  rectified  have  been 
scheduled  for  demolition. 

14351.  So  you  conclude  from  that 

. . . ? That  the  social  structure  has 

changed  and  there  is  not  the  necessity 
on  a financial  basis.  Even  if  the  people 
were  still  private  patients,  which  they  are 
not,  they  would  now  be  able  to  afford 
fees.  They  do  not  have  to  afford  them 
because  it  is  provided  free  under  the 
National  Health  Service. — Dr.  Evans : 


These  clientele  were  the  people  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  family 
doctors,  so  it  was  a very  low  income 
group. 

14352.  But  now  they  pay  their  family 

doctors  through  the  health  service? 

Yes.  There  is  no  question  of  money 
involved  at  all. 

14353.  Would  you  say  the  proportion 
of  population  which  really  have  their 
needs  met  by  the  sort  of  system  you  have 
in  mind  is  getting  larger  and  larger?  T 
ought  to  tell  you  it  is  interesting  for  u& 
to  know  this  because  this  is  obviously 
valuable  evidence,  but  we  could  check 

it  with  the  sociologists. Dr.  Ridge: 

The  National  Health  Service  provisions 
are  available  to  100  per  cent,  of  the 
population. 

14354.  Yes,  but  what  actually  hap- 
pens? You  are  telling  us  what  the 
statutory  arrangements  are,  but  in  prac- 
tice a great  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion have  their  needs  met  through  the 
general  practitioners  and  the  hospitals? 

1 would  say  the  majority. — Dr. 

Evans : By,  far  the  majority,  but  it  does 
vary,  because  there  was  a generation  of 
health  visitors  and  midwives  and 
maternity  nurses — now  rapidly  dying  out 
— who  were  imbued  by  a misguided 
loyalty  to  local  authorities  and  used  to 
bully  maternity  patients  into  the  ante- 
natal clinic  and  children  into  the  wel- 
fare. A lot  of  these  people  were  scared 
and  were  surprised  when  one  pointed 
out  to  them  “ You  don’t  have  to  do  this 
under  the  National  Health  Service  ”. 
There  is  no  compulsion  about  it  at  all 
and  no  financial  compulsion.  That 
actually  is  dying  out  mow  and  the  mid- 
wiives  and  health  visitors  are  telling  us 
more  and  more  they  prefer  the  whole 
(thing  to  be  supervised  by  general  prac- 
titioners. They  know  where  they  are  ; 
there  is  no.  frustration. 

14355.  In  .London  a very  high  propor- 
tion of  your  mothers  go  into  hospital? 
Dr.  Ridge : We  axe  not  giving  evi- 
dence on  London,  of  course,  but  we  do 
know  the  confinement  rate  in  .London 
is  80  per  cent. 

14356.  In  Greater  London?—; — No, 
the  Counity  of  London.  It  is  in  the 
region  .of.  about  70  per  cent  .... 

14357.  That  is  high? That  is  the 

figure  that  the  Cranbrook  report  has 
recommended.  The  talks  on  the  Gran- 
brook  Report  as  between  the  profession 
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and  the  Ministry  are  'going  on  at  the 
moment,  so  .that  no  conclusions  have 
been  (published  yet.  The  Cranbrook 
Committee  recommend  about  70  per 
cent. — Dr.  Mathias : It  was  78-4  in 
Middlesex  in  1957,  from  the  Cranbrook 
Report. 

14358.  So  your  view  sis  that  especially 
with  so  many  'births  in  hospitals,  these 
welfare  services  could  be  done  by  the 

hospitals  and  general  practitioners? 

Dr.  Evans : Yes.  A corollary  is  ithat  of 
this  78  per  cent  who  are  actually  con- 
fined in  hospital,  such  a lot  of  them  are 
wihat  you  might  call  normal  deliveries 
— perhaps  admitted  for  social  reasons. 
They  are  well  within  (the  competence  of 
a general  practitioner,  or  a general  prac- 
titioner obstetrician,  which  is  regarded 
as  a little  more  suitable.  For  that 
reason  we  are  very  strong  advocates  of 
more  general  practitioner  beds  in 
maternity  hospitals.  We  feel  that  is  the 
sort  of  thing.  Even  .apart  from  that, 
the  Cranbrook  Committee  says  .that  'the 
proper  person  for  attending  confine- 
ments .is  the  family  doctor,  but  the  family 
doctor  must  'have  opportunity  to  main- 
tain and  keep  up  to  date  his  skill  and 
his  kno  wledge  and  so  on,  and  this  would 
be  one  of  .the  ways  of  doing  it. 

14359.  Thank  you  very  much.  And 
you  did  say  that  the  proportion  of  the 
population  who  do  not  use  clinics  .but 
get  .their  needs  met  by  .the  .general  prac- 
titioner and  hospital  services  nowadays 
is  increasing? Yes. 

14360.  Do  you  think  it  is  very  large? 

Dr.  Evans : If  you  take  all  clinics 

it  would  average  out,  I think,  that  about 
70  per  cent  are  going  to  the  family  .prac- 
titioner and  30  per  cent  to  the  clinics, 
but  if  you  take  maternity  alone  .the 
figures  are  probably  different ; they  are 
about  fifty-fifty,  and  .that  would  even 
vary  with  individual  .practitioners.  I 
personally  do  ante-natal  care  on  all  the 
patients  I know  of  who  are  pregnant, 
no  matter  whether  the  hospital  does  iit 
or  the  clinic  or  both,  'but  that  is  'because 
they  are  my  patients  and  as  such  I have 
fewer  of  my  .maternity  .patients  going  to 
clinics  than  some  other  practitioners. 

14361.  May  I come  to  the  second 
question  which  is  rather  different?  I 
would  like  to  be  sure  I have  this  point 
of  duplication  right.  On  this  *statement 
of  yours  is  it  your  view  that  the  services 

* See  Appendix  on  page  2618. 


under  column  six  so  far  as  general  prac- 
titioners are  concerned  are  already  being 

paid  for  in  the  contracts? Yes,  as 

part  of  their  duty. — Dr.  Ridge : Under 
the  capitation  fee  method  of  payment. 

14362.  Broadly  speaking  . it  is  your 
view  that  general  practitioners  are 
already  being  paid  for  their  share  of  the 
services  .under  column  6,  .and  no  further 
payment  should  really  be  necessary? 

With  .this  exception — .that  under 

maternity  services  the  general  practi- 
tioner is  eligible  for  a fee  per  case, 
and  in  so  far  as  there  was  an  .increase— 
a resultant  increase  in  the  number  of 
cases  for  which  general  practitioners 
provided  complete  care,  then  there  would 
be  an  increase  in  the  payments  to  general 
.practitioners.  But  of  course  how  the 
fee  paid  to  the  general  (practitioner  com- 
pares with  the  cost  .per  case  of  the  local 
authority,  il  would  not  like  to  say. 

14363.  And  strictly,  as  far  as  the 
contracts  are  concerned,  your  view  is  that 
.practically  all  the  general  .practitioners* 
part  of  column  6 is  already  paid  for 
under  contracts  with  general  .practi- 
tioners?  Yes. 

14364.  So  that  your  view  is — still 
thinking  in  terms  of  contract — that  those 
services  are  at  present  paid  for  twice? 
Yes  indeed,  that  is  the  whole  point. 

14365.  Mr.  Lawson : Could  we  look 
at  column  6 in  rather  more  detail?  I 
would  rather  like  to  go  through  it  and 
see  whioh  items  you  feel  are  duplication. 
You  .have  dealt  with  the  first  one, 
maternity  services,  which  I gather  is 
partly  duplication.  Vaccination  and 
immunisation,  that  would  be  wholly 

duplication? There  is  a little  difficulty 

there,  Sir,  because  at  the  present  time 
the  Minister  requires  the  local  authority 
to  submit  returns  of  immunisation  and 
vaccination  carried  o.ut,  and  in  order 
.to  obtain  details  on  which  to  base  those 
returns,  immunisation  procedures  carried 
out  by  general  practitioners  under  con- 
tract, a report  .that  the  contract  has  been 
done — the  .work  (has  been  done — also 
commands  a fee.  A fee  is  paid  for  sub- 
mitting a report  that  the  work  for  which 
the  general  practitioner  is  under  con- 
tract has  been  done. 

143.66.  That  is  only  a .part? It  is 

mot  clear  on  this  document  what  propor- 
tion of  this  figure  is  fees  to  the  general 
practitioner  -for  notification  of  immuni- 
sation done,  but  a certain  amount  of  it 
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of  course  will  be  the  cost  of  carrying  out 
those  immunisations  that  are  done  at  the 
clinic. 

14367.  The  next  item  is  merely  division 
of  administration  expenses? Yes. 

14368.  That  must  the  an  estimate  which 
you  cannot  properly  make — comparing 
the  .administrative  costs  of  your  scheme 
with  'the  other  scheme? — -—Pair  com- 
ment.— Dr.  Evans : But  we  do  think 
they  are  much  higher  than  they  need 
be. — Dr.  Mathias : I would  teill  the 

Commission  that  we  had  a chartered 
accountant  investigating  the  figures  that 
were  available  at  the  Guildhall,  and  that 
is  how  these  figures  were  reached. 

14369.  1 see.  Then  the  next  one  is 
Sheltered  Workshops,  £25,684.  That  is 
a simple  transfer,  is  it  not?  That  is 

not  a duplication? Dr.  Evans  It  is  a 

duplication  'because  the  hospital  services 
are  increasingly  doing  more  and  more 
occupational  therapy,  and  this  falls  into 
the  same  category. — Dr.  Ridge : l think 
it  is  a bad  one  to  go  into  in  detail. 

14370.  Shall  we  leave  that  one? 

Yes,  because  it  is  a diminishing  thing  in 
any  case. 

14371.  Then  there  is  another  big  item, 
£133  thousand  on  mental  health.  That 
would  not  be  duplication,  would  it? 
You  would  have  to  have  additional 

expense  to  oope  with  that? It  was 

very,  very  difficult  to  estimate  from  the 
figures  made  up  by  statute  for  the  annual 
accounts  of  iChe  County  Council  as  to 
what  items  were  actually  included  in 
that.  I think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
some  of  it  would  be  on  the  lines  you 
said. — Dr.  Mathias:  In  any  case  this 
figure  for  the  future  will  change  under  the 
mow  proposals,  and  it  is  anybody’s  guess 
how  the  thing  is  going  to  work  out  for 
the  mexit  three  or  four  years. — Dr. 
Ridge : And  should  come  within  the 
aegis  of  the  hospital  service  rather  than 
local  authority. 

14372.  The  next  item  is  administration 
again,  £103  thousand.  Then  you  come 
down  to  the  ambulance  service  which  I 
suppose  at  could  be  said  might  possibly 
cost  more,  might  it  not,  because  it  would 
be  organised  on  a regional  hospital 
board  regional  basis  instead  of  on  a 

county  basis? >1  doubt  very  much 

whether  it  would  cost  more. 

14373.  You  could  not  put  an  economy 

against  it,  could  you? Dr.  Ridge:  I 

think  you  might,  Sir,  in  this  senser— that 


a great  deal  of  the  expense  of  the 
ambulance  service  at  the  present  time  is 
ferrying  patients  to  and  from  hospitals 
as  out-patients.  There  probably  could  not 
be  much  economy  on  the  admission  of 
patients  to  hospital,  but  the  organisation 
on  the  milk  rounds,  collecting  up  groups 
of  patients,  we  think — I think  certainly 
— is  more  likely  to  be  economically 
arranged  by  people  who  know  from 
inside  the  hospital  what  the  patients  are 
coming  for,  rather  than  from  people 
outside  the  hospital  who  do  not  know 
what  they  are  coming  for. 

14374.  Miss  Johnston:  The  local 

authority  pays  for  the  service  but  does 

not  control  it? The  local  health 

authority  does  control. — Dr.  Mathias: 
A large  number  of  the  ambulances  are 
stabled  at  the  hospitals  and  under  the 
immediate  local  control  of  the  hospital. 
We  get  the  ambulance  through  the  hos- 
pital as  a general  rule  and  not  through 
the  ambulance  network. 

14375.  Mr.  Lawson:  Medical  Inspec- 
tion and  Treatment  under  Education 
Committee — not  a great  deal  of  duplica- 
tion there.  I suppose  you  would  say 
there  is  some  duplication  in  that  figure 

of  £137,892,  would  you? Dr.  Evans: 

A certain  amount. 

14376.  To  summarise  it — I want  to 
make  sure  I have  the  right  impression 
in  my  mind,  quite  a considerable  amount 
of  duplication  and  therefore  saving 
would  be  effected  in  the  first  two  items 
in  column  6? Yes. 

14377.  There  is  the  thought  that  (the 
administration  might  be  cheaper  and  the 
possibility  even  that  the  ambulance 
might  be  cheaper,  and  just  a little 
possible  duplication  in  the  last  item  of 
£137,000? Yes. 

14378.  The  impression  in  my  mind 
from  all  that  is  that  on  this  sheet  of 
paper  we  are  dealing  with  £1,555,000, 
and  therefore  the  total  of  this  duplica- 
tion that  we  are  talking  about  is  not 
really  a very  substantial  figure  and 
possibly  hardly  a material  figure  in  con- 
sidering the  merits  or  demerits  of  your 

particular  scheme. Dr.  Ridge:  I do 

not  think  we  are  putting  forward  the 
financial  reason  as  the  prime  reason  for 
making  these  recommendations. 

14379.  You  are  putting  it  forward  as 
incidental — it  would  not  be  more  expen- 
sive and  might  be  a little  cheaper? 

Indeed. 
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14380  The  point  I wanted  to  establish 
with  yon  is  that  .the  amount  oiE  saving 
is  not  really  a substantial  amount.—— 
We  think  it  might  well  be.  You  see  lost 
in  these  figures  is  the  whole  cos  of 
running  these  specialist  climes.  All  up 
and  down  .the  country  there  are  clinics 
at  which  consultants  are  giving  advice 
which  they  are  already  under  oontraot 
to  give  in  the  hospitals. 

14381.  Would  they  be  paid  fox  that  m 

addition? Dr.  Mathias:  Yes,  some 

part-timers  are. 

14382.  That  Is  a hidden  item. — -Dr. 
Evans:  And  apart  from  that,  Sir,  there 
are  things  like  time  factors  on  which 
allowances  can  be  claimed  for  moving 
from  their  base  at  the  hospital  to  the 
clinics,  and  we  feel  when  we  drew ^ up 
these  figures  and  divided  them  like  this, 
we  erred  on  the  side  you  would  not 
expect  us  to  in  a way— we  were  not  out 
to  show  as  big  a saving  as  we  could , 
if  anything  we  cut  down  to  show  it  as 
low  as  we  thought  could  be  justified. 


14383.  I think  I have  it  clear,  thank 
you  very  much. Dr.  Ridge:  Our  dif- 

ficulty was  that  the  format  in  which  the 
County  Council’s  financial  position  is 
available  to  us  is  so  condensed  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  find  out  under 
just  which  heading  in  their  accounts  the 
expenditure  was  occurring  that  we  think 
was  duplicated  expenditure,  so  that  the 
headings  may  in  that  sense  be  a little  mis- 
leading.— Dr.  Barvjell : As  I see  it,  Sir, 
if  all  these  things  could  be  carried  out 
they  would  certainly  result  in  a great 
improvement  in  the  running  of  the  ser- 
vice  and  a great  improvement  in  the 
patients’  benefit  that  they  are  already 
getting  from  the  health  services  All 
this  could  be  done  and  we  are  able  to 
demonstrate  that  it  certainly  would  not 
cost  any  more  but  in  our  opinion  might 
achieve  some  saving.  We  would  get 
a much  more  efficient  service  and  we  are 
endeavouring  bo  show  that  in  no  circum- 
stances could  there  be  any  additional 
cost  involved  to  produce  this  more 
efficient  service  which  we  think  the 
patient  would  get. — Dr.  Ridge:  That  is 
very  fair. 


14384.  Sir  John  Wrigley  : May  I just 
ask  one  question  on  which  I am  not 
quite  clear?  I may  have  missed  some- 
thing, but  one  of  the  biggest  pieces  of 
organisation  is  of  course  the  clinics  in 
so  far  as  they  are  child  welfare  clinics. 


It  would  be  the  case  at  the  present  time, 
would  it  not,  that  a large  number  of 
mothers  with  perfectly  healthy  children 
go  to  the  clinics  and  get  what  they  con- 
sider to  ’be  some  considerable  advan- 
tages without  seeing  the  doctor  at  all? 

1 would  not  put  the  number  as  very 

high,  Sir. 

14385.  I do  not  mean  that  they  never 
during  the  course  of  their  career,  but 
they  by  no  means  see  the  doctor  every 

time  they  go? -They  certainly  do  not, 

no. 

14386.  The  question  I wanted  to  put 
to  you  was  do  you  think  that  that 
organisation  on  that  basis  has  advan- 
tages or  do  you  not?  You  see  if  you 
say  there  is  no  advantage  in  going  to 
see  the  health  visitor  at  a social  meet- 
ing, you  would  say  abolish  it  and  deal 
with  it  all  by  visits  to  doctors’  clinics. 
On  the  other  hand  if  you  think  there  are 
advantages  in  that  under  which  people 
do  go  to  the  clinic  when  they  see  the 
health  visitor  and  have  a general  chin- 
wag, then  how  would  you  run  it  under 

your  system? ~Dr.  Evans:  We  have 

this  Personal  Services  Committee  which 
is  fully  representative  of,  shall  I say,  all 
the  people  involved  in  the  running  of  it, 
and  it  would  be  for  them  to  decide  that. 
If  there  were  advantages  in  the  present 
system,  then  they  must  be  maintained. 

14387.  That  is  very  nice,  but  do  you 
think  it  would  be  maintained?— — Dr. 
Ridge:  The  answer  I will  give  you  is 
this:  any  time  which  the  health  visitors 
are  at  present  spending  chinwaggmg 
with  the  patients  in  the  clinics  could  be 
just  as  usefully  spent  in  the.  clinic 
arrangements  of  the  general  practitioner 
and  it  would  be  under  his  overall  co- 
ordination and  arrangement  rather  than 
an  entirely  different  territory,  or  foreign 
country  almost. 

14388.  Miss  Johnston:  Is  this  to  be 
in  the  general  practitioner’s  house- 

consulting  rooms? Indeed  some  of 

us  are  doing  it  already. 

14389.  Are  you  going  to  lay  on  all  the 

things  there  are  in  clinics? We  arc 

doing  it  now. 

14390.  Are  the  general  run  of  G.Ps. 
doing  it,  and  have  they  got  premises? 

Not  all  the  doctors  have  jercmiscs. 

As  I said  earlier  the  impact  of  the 
National  Health  Service  on  the  health 
services  is  in  its  infancy  and  is  likely 
to  be  affected  by  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Doctor’s  and  Dentists' 
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Pay,  and  in  the  future  will  no  doubt  be 
still  further  amended.  The  basic  prin- 
ciple is  that  all  the  advice  and  all  the 
attention  given  to  these  children  should 
be  under  the  direction  and  control  and 
overall  supervision  of  the  family  doctor, 
not  under  the  overall  supervision  of 
somebody  who  is  working  solely  at  set 
hours  and  who  is  not  available  for  con- 
sultation at  any  other  time,  and  is  never 
responsible  for  the  treatment  of  illness 
when  it  arises  in  these  people. — Dr. 
Evans : May  I bring  up  one  point  which 
is  relevant  and  which  has  not  come  out 
up  to  now?  For  some  years  I sat  in  as 
a sort  of  “ elder  statesman  ” on  the 
National  Committee  of  Assistants  and 
Young  Practitioners — unestablished  prac- 
titioners— and  increasingly  those  people 
were  urging  us  to  give  the  young  prac- 
titioners more  facilities,  more  encourage- 
ment to  do  the  job  as  they  saw  it,  which 
includes  all  these  things  that  you  have 
mentioned.  To  give  a fuller  service  to 
.their  own  patients  they  should  have  facili- 
ties to  do  so  in  the  way  of  financial 
help  ito  get  better  premises  or  ancillary 
help  and  so  on  in  running  it.  There  is 
a very  .rapidly  increasing  body  of  general 
practitioners  who  are  anxious  to  do  far 
more  of  this  work  for  their  patients — 
not  for  themselves,  for  their  patients — 
than  they  have  done  in  the  past. — Dr. 
Ridge : In  addition  to  that  I would  men- 
tion that  the  general  practitioners  of  this 
country  are  setting  aside  £100,000  every 
year  from  their  own  money  to  provide 
interest  free  loans  to  build  premises  for 
the  establishment  of  group  practices.  The 
emphasis  at  the  present  time  is  to  en- 
courage group  practice  rather  than  health 
centre  practice  or  individual  practice, 
although  we  always  agree  there  is  a place 
for  the  single  'handed  practitioner ; but 
the  emphasis  and  the  money  are  put  to 
stimulate  group  practice  where  in  fact 
these  very  services  can  be  so  readily 
provided. 

14391.  Sir  John  Wrigley : The  pro- 
vision of  welfare  at  clinics  is  a very 
nation-wide  organisation  at  the  present 
time. 

I am  not  sure  when  you  talk  about 
abolishing  the  clinics  whether  you  are 
abolishing  the  use  of  the  premises  or 
merely  substituting  yourselves  for  the 
medical  officers  in  charge  of  the  clinics. 
— — >1  think  our  concept  is  that  this  is 
part  of  the  work  of  the  family  doctor. 
I did  try  and  make  the  point  earlier  when 


talking  about  clinics,  one  can  differen- 
tiate between  the  physical  and  the  func- 
tional. It  may  well  .be  that  a group  of 
doctors  will  choose  to  conduct  infant 
welfare  work  on  a clinic  basis,  and  it 
may  well  be  that  for  geographical  reasons 
■it  may  be  convenient  to  do  that  in 
premises  which  are  at  present  adminis- 
tered by  the  local  health  authority.  One 
does  not  exclude  that  possibility.  One 
does  not  say  one  is  going  to  abolish  the 
whole  concept  of  working  a clinic  or 
destroying  the  clinic  buildings.  What  we 
are  saying  is  that  the  leader  of  the  team 
should  be  the  G.Ps.  Some  G.Ps.  would 
prefer  to  do  it  on  a .purely  individual 
basis,  others  would  find  it  easier  to  work 
on  a collective  basis.  This  is  a question 
of  individual  taste,  is  it  not? 

14392.  But  this  responsibility  under 
your  rearrangement  having  been  put  on 
the  Minister  in  effect,  the  Minister  would 
have  to  decide  one  way  or  another  what 
he  was  going  to  do  with  regard  to  these 
clinics,  a service  that  had  now  been 

transferred  to  him? It  is  already 

under  him  in  that  the  local  authority  is 
acting  as  his  agent  in  providing  these 
clinics. 

14393.  I never  like  using  that  word 
‘ agency  ”.  It  is  a responsibility  (that  is 
a statutory  responsibility  of  the  local 
authority.  The  principle  is  that  the 
Minister  helps  their  finances  and  to  some 
extent  supervision,  but  they  are  the  prin- 
cipals forming  the  service  whereas  under 
your  arrangement  the  Minister  will  be  the 

principal. Dr.  Evans : The  corollary 

would  be  we  think  it  would  have  to  be 
applied  on  a nation-wide  basis. 

14394.  He  would  have  to  have  a 
policy  which  he  could  announce  and 
defend  in  Parliament.  I am  asking  what 
you  think  this  policy  should  be. — — As 
embodied  in  our  evidence.  Sir. — Dr. 
Ridge : Furthermore,  coming  'back  to  this 
question,  I think  we  can  quite  safely  say 
we  have  very  much  better  machinery  for 
influencing  the  policy  of  the  Minister 
than  we  have  for  influencing  the  policy 
of  the  local  authority. 

14395.  May  I put  a word  or  two  about 
a subject  which  has  reared  its  head  from 
.time  to  'time  in  your  evidence,  and  that 
is  this  question  of  politics?  I gather 
that  you  take  the  attitude  about  politics 
■that  President  Coolidge  took  about  sin! 
But  we  cannot  escape  it;  politics  dio 
arise  and  you  have  referred  to  (it  on  one 
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or  two  occasions  one  of  which  is  a per- 
fectly .obvious  one,  that  of  course 
questions  of  policy  may  be  determined 
by  politics.  That  is  a .pant  of  public 
life. Yes. 

14396.  You  have  also  suggested  that 
questions  of  administration  are  consider- 
ably influenced  by  politics.  Yes,  oir. 

14397.  And  I think  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  us  to  know  whait  you  would  tike 

to  say  about  that. Dr.  Mathias:  We 

have,  Sir,  in  the  .ten  health  areas  in 
Middlesex  observers  who  axe  privileged 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Area 
Health  Committee,  and  we  have  an 
observer  on  ithe  County  Health  Com- 
mittee. We,  as  -purely  professional 
observers,  are  not  impressed  by  the  way 
—in  fact  we  are  publicly  dissuaded 
against  the  way  they  conduct  their 
business.  In  our  experience  lit  is  very 
difficult  indeed  for  suggestions  that  are 
put  forward  in  these  area  committees  to 
be  considered  in  a way  we  think  they 
should  'be,  that  is  considered  on  their 
merits.  These  tilings  -are  seen  to.  be  con- 
sidered Wholly  from  the  political  point 
of  view.  I served  on  one  Area.  Health 
Committee  for  three  or  four  years  ait  the 
inception  of  the  service,  and  quite 
frankly  the  parties  seemed  .to  be  more 
concerned  with  scoring  debating  points 
off  one  another  than  with  considering 
the  merits  of  .the  question  under  con- 
sideration in  an  attitude  of  detachment. 

I have  served  on  an  Executive  Council 
from  1947  to  1956  and  had  the  honour 
of  chairing  the  Middlesex  Council  for 
two  years.  On  the  lay  element  of  the 
council  appointed  by  the  local  authority 
and  .the  Minister  there  were  widely  differ- 
ing political  views,  but  those  views  did 
not  obtrude  themselves  on  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  council,  and  the  council  was 
able  ito  work  as  a team.  The  team  spirit 
is  missing,  in  my  submission,  in  the 
control  of  these  matters  by  local  govern- 
ment authorities.  The  team  spirit  (is 
strongly  present  in  executive  council 
work  and  last  night  I had  dinner  with 
the  Chairman  of  a hospital  management 
committee  in  South  Middlesex  _ that 
controls  1 1 hospitals.  And  this  chairman 
told  me  the  same  thing — that  the 
management  committee  works  as  a 
team,  that  politics  do  not  obtrude  into 
the  matter  at  all,  and  in  our  view  in  a 
personal  matter  tike  health  that  is  a very 
much  more  desirable  way  for  business  to 
be  conducted  than  for  national  issues  to 


ibe  brought  do  wn  to  local  levels  and  hotly 
debated  in  .opposition  in  every  possible 
aspect.  That  is  our  considered  view.  Sir, 
and  the  more  I have  experience  of  the 
administration  of  the  Health  Service,  the 
stronger  does  that  view  become. 

14398.  One  quite  understands,  and 
indeed  it  is  inevitable  that  there  would 
be  disagree  meats  on  the  questions  of 
policies  to.  be  adopted.  When  a policy 
has  been  determined  all  the  administra- 
tion of  it  comes  .down  into  day  to  day 
carrying  out  of  a general  policy  which 
lias  already  been  determined.  Would  you 
say  that  ith:e  actual  administration  of 
policy  determined  was  in  any  way 

influenced  by  politics? Dr.  Ridge: 

Yes,  Sir,  in  so  far  as  any  administration 
is  governed  by  committee  decision.  The 
orders  that  an  Area  Medical  Officer  can 
give  on  his  .own  authority,  of  course,  axe 
not  so  influenced,  but  any  orders  that 
ihe  gives  which  require  the  authority  of 
the  .committee  will  fall  to  be  determined 
under  the  present  arrangement  on  a party 
basis.  We  have  seen,  Sir,  in  Middlesex, 
the  situation  that  arises  where  a borough 
council  is  of  a different  political  com- 
plexion from  the  County  Council  both 
ways.  We  have  seen  the  situation  where 
a local  council  was  of  one  complexion 
and  the  county  council  was  of  the  other, 
and  then  the  situation  has  'been  reversed 
and  we  have  seen  exactly  the  opposite. 
Another  aspect  that  concerns  us  m a 
more  practical  sense  is  the  failure  of 
-perhaps  a local  council  to  accept  its 
responsibility  for  personal  health  an  rela- 
tionship to  employees  of  the  County 
Council.  To  be  more  precise  the  ques- 
tion, for  example,  of  the  provision  of 
housing  facilities  for  midiwives.  One  of 
the  main  difficulties  in  recruitment  is 
the  question  of  accommodation.^  The 
County  Council  employs  the  mid  wives 
but  the  borough  council  is  the  housing 
authority,  and  I have  heard  it  said  in 
one  of  these  committees  that  since  the 
County  Council  employs  the  midwives 
It  is  up  to  them  to  provide  the  acconv 
modation. 

14399.  But  ds  that  politics  as  ordinarily 
understood?  It  could  he  argued  the 
local  authority  as  housing  authority  can 
say  “We  can  only  this  year  build  so 
many  houses.  iWe  look  at  everybody  in 
our  district  and  determine  on  what  we 
consider  the  need  to  he,  and  there  just  j 
is  not  one  for  'the  midiwives.'*  That  is 
not  politics  surely,  it  is  a different  assess- 
ment of  need? The  decision  of  -what 
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is  to  be  done  which  is  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee— the  vote  when  a difference  of 
opinion  arises  is  taken  and  the  vote  splits 
on  the  party  line  invariably  when  there 
is  a difference  of  opinion,  and  the 
majority  party  invariably  carries  the  day 
because  they  are  the  majority  party.  I 
go  further ; they  sit  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  table. — Dr.  Evans : When  you  say 
policy,  you  mean  as  applied  to  political 
policy? 

14400.  I was  thinking  of  that;  I 

thought  you  were  thinking  of  that. 

We  -were. 

14401.  It  is  common  knowledge  there 
are  different  kinds  of  politics.  There 
is  the  difference  of  national  politics  and 
there  may  be  differences  within  local 
government  which  are  not  the  same  as 
national  politics,  which  are  different 
about  the  views  of  local  government 

■politics. iMay  I give  you  one  specific 

instance  how  party  bias  did  sway  an 
actual  decision  which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  party  politics?  It  arose  on 
the  question  of  day  nurseries,  and  the 
question  was  to  consider  which  one  of 
two  had  to  be  closed.  One  particular 
party  voted  solidly  for  closing  the  one 
which  was  actually  situated  dn  a better 
part  of  the  town  but  was  central  for  its 
field  from  which  it  drew  its  children. 
The  other  political  party  said  no,  this 
should  be  here.  Actually  the  decision 
was  made  by  the  predominant  party  to 
retain  the  one  which  happened  to  be 
situated  in  a housing  estate,  a fairly  large 
housing  estate,  and  was  considered  by 
them  to  have  a bigger  vote  casting  poten- 
tial. That  was  an  absolute  direct  flagrant 
exhibition  of  deciding  things  on  a party 
political  basis  without  any  regard  to  the 
actual  merits  of  the  question. 

14402.  We  felt  we  could  not  escape 
this  question  with  you  because  you  had 
referred  to  it  in  your  evidence,  and  we 
thought  we  had  better  bring  out  your 

views. Dr.  Ridge:  When  these  area 

health  committees  were  first  formed  in 
1948  the  four  'professional  members — 
one  representing  general  practice,  one 
representing  midwives,  one  representing 
home  nursing  and  one  representing  the 
dental  profession — were  full  members 
waitih  votes  of  these  area  committees.  I 
am  speaking  from  memory,  but  after 
about  two  or  three  years  the  County 


Council  decided  to  withdraw  the  votes 
from  the  professional  members  but  to 
permit  them  to  attend  meetings  in  future 
dn  a purely  advisory  capacity.  The  con- 
clusion in  our  minds  was  inescapable.  I 
have  seen  it  happen  in  practice  that 
where  the  decision  on  party  line  was 
narrow  or  less  than  four,  it  was  in  fact 
the  professional  members  of  the  commit- 
tee casting  their  votes  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other  that  had  the  control  of 
policy  rather  than  the  majority  political 
party.  That  is  not  the  way,  in  our  sub- 
mission, to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
patients. — Dr.  Evans : I would  go  fur- 
ther than  that.  I was  an  observer  with- 
out a vote,  then  my  status  on  that  com- 
mittee was  changed  in  that  I became  not 
an  observer  representative  of  general 
practitioners,  but  an  elected  representa- 
tive of  a hospital  management  commit- 
tee— that  carried  a vote.  But  I had  to 
fight  down  a lot  of  opposition  before  I 
was  able  to  retain  it,  and  further  I was 
being  counted  or  not  counted  by  the 
Chairman  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

14403.  I think  we  have  asked  you  all 
the  questions  we  want  to  ask  you.  If 
you  think  there  is  anything  we  have 
omitted  that  you  want  to  say  to  us,  you 
have  the  opportunity.  If  not  we  should 
like  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
evidence  and  for  your  attendance  this 
morning  and  the  way  in  which  you  have 
answered  questions.  It  has  been  very 
interesting  to  us  because  yours  is  a com- 
paratively new  proposal — in  fact  your 
proposals  we  have  not  heard  from  any- 
body else  so  we  wanted  to  analyse  and 
probe  them  to  the  best  of  our  ability. — — 
Dr.  Mathias : Thank  you,  in  return.  Sir, 
for  your  patience  and  your  understand- 
ing of  our  proposals.  We  are  most  grate- 
ful to  you  for  the  way  you  have  listened 
to  our  evidence.  We  are  all  without 
exception  general  practitioners  in  active 
practice,  and  if  our  evidence  has  been 
defective  or  not  as  closely  reasoned  as 
some  bodies  that  have  appeared  before 
you,  that  is  because  we  do  this  as  a ser- 
vice to  the  community  and  our  profes- 
sion in  addition  to  having  to  look  after 
our  patients.  May  I ask,  Sir,  if  you 
have  all  the  documents — notes  of  ampli- 
fication and  our  written  evidence  and  the 
revised  financial  statement? 

14404.  Chairman : Yes,  we  have. — — 
Once  more,  thank  you  very  much,  Sir. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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APPENDIX 

Summary  or  Certain  Items  Extracted  from  the  Abstract  of  the  Accounts  of  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  for  the  Year  ended  31st  March,  1958 


1. 

Total 

Gross 

Cost 

2. 

Income 

other 

than 

M.O.H. 

Grants 

3. 

Net  Cost 
borne  by 
Rates  and 
M.O.H. 
Grants 

4. 

Proposal 

No. 

5. 

Services  to 
be  taken 
over  by 
the  Personal 
Services 
Committee 

6. 

Services  to 
bo  taken 
over  by 
G.P.’s  and 
Hospitals 

7. 

Services  to 
remain  with, 
Local 
Health 
Authority 

Maternity  Service 

£ 

318,108 

£ 

77,756 

£ 

240,352 

6(2) 

£ 

£ 

240,352 

£ 

157,392 

23,767 

133,625 

7 

133,625 

— 

_ 

85,394 

— 

85,394 

8 

85,394 

— 

— - 

Home  Nursing 

233,210 

1,833 

231,377 

8 

231,377 

— 

_ 

Vaccination  and  Immuni- 

56,453 

56,453 

9 

_ 

56,453 



Domestic  Helps 

365,258 

38,224 

327,034 

12 

327,034 

— 

— 

•Administration  Costs  of 
Health  Services  admini- 

199,049 

458 

198,591 

75,654 

113,480 

9,457 

District  Nurses  Training 

6,485 

499 

5,986 

_ 

5,986 



77^447 

Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 

79,491 

2,044 

77,447 

11 

— 

— 

Sheltered  Workshops 

(Tuberculosis) 

33,774 

8,090 

25,684 

11 

_ 

25,684 

— 

Tuberculosis  Clinics  and 

13,477 

1,188 

12,289 

11 

_ 

12,289 

... 

Prevention  of  Diseases 

33,532 

6,905 

26,627 

11 

_ 

26,627 

139,956 

5,998 

133,958 

13 

— 

133,958 

— 

•Administration  Expenses 
of  Health  Services  ad- 

180,863 

303 

180,560 

68,785 

103,177 

8,598 

Registration  of  Nurseries 

288 

288 

15 

288 

_ 

Registration  of  Nursing 

2,985 

_ 

2,985 

15 

2,985 

73L846 

. „ 

Ambulance 

735,025 

3,179 

731,846 

10 

— 

— - 

fMedical  Inspection  and 
Treatment  under  Edu- 
cation Committee 

689,861 

401 

689,460 

14 



137,892 

551,568 

£ 

3,330,601 

170,645 

3,159,956 

931,128 

1,555,131 

673,697 

* No  accurate  analysis  possible  from  the  information  available.  The  figures  given  are  in  the  arithmetical  ratio  of 
8:  12:  1 for  Cols.  5,  6 and  7. 

t The  proportion  of  this  expense  dealing  with  medical  inspection  to  remain  with  Local  Health  Authority  (Col.  7) 
but  the  proportion  concerned  with  treatment  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Hospitals  and  General  Practitioners  (Col.  6) 
suggest  4/5  to  Col.  7,  1/5  to  Col.  6. 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 


Councillor  W.  A.  Miller 
Alderman  E.  E.  Woods 
Mr.  Horace  Slim 
Mr.  T.  M.  Baker 
Mr.  A.  W.  Davev 
Mr.  L.  F.  Preen 

on  behalf  of  the  National  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Council 
Called  and  Examined 


14405.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Gentlemen, 
first  of  all  may  I express  the  Chairman’s 
regret  -that  he  could  not  be  here  today. 
He  would  have  much  liked  to  be,  but 
other  engagements  had  made  it  impos- 
sible. He  will  of  course  read  the  record 
of  the  proceedings.  Some  of  you  may  be 
aware  that  our  customary  procedure  here 
is  to  invite  whoever  is  the  leader  to  make 
an  opening  statement,  if  they  so  desire, 
and  after  that  to  proceed  to  discussion 
and  questions.  But  we  are  always  very 
anxious  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  for 
you  to  present  your  own  case  in  the  way 
in  which  you  think  will  be  most  helpful. 

Who  is  leading? Mr.  Baker : I am 

leading,  Sir. 

14406.  Would  that  procedure  be  suit- 
able?  Quite  suitable,  thank  you,  Mr. 

Chairman.  I have,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
my  right  Councillor  Miller,  the  present 
Chairman  of  the  National  Housing  and 
Town  Planning  Council ; Mr.  Davey,  the 
Housing  Manager  of  St.  Pancras  Metro- 
politan Borough  Council,  who  you  have 
actually  seen  before,  I understand ; Mr. 
Preen,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  the 
National  Council;  and  on  my  left  Aider- 
man  Woods  who  is  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
London  County  Council  and  an  Aider- 
man  of  Hammersmith ; and  Mr.  Slim 
who  is  a former  Town  Clerk  of  Hammer- 
smith. I should  perhaps  explain,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I appear  this  afternoon 
merely  because  I happened  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Council  at  the  time 
when  we  submitted  the  original 
memorandum  that  you  have  already 
received.  Councillor  Miller  is  the  present 
Chairman  of  the  National  Council,  as  I 
have  already  said,  and  he  and  I are  in 
the  position  this  afternoon  of  being  more 
concerned  with  provincial  local  govern- 
ment than  with  the  local  government  of 
the  Metropolis.  The  other  gentlemen 
representing  the  National  Council  this 
afternoon  are  all  very  well  acquainted 
with  Metropolitan  local  government. 


14407.  You  can  look  at  this  dispas- 
sionately?  Not  quite,  Mr.  Chairman, 

'because  I did  start  my  career  in  local 
government,  'more  years  ago  than  I care 
to  remember,  with  a metropolitan 
borough. 

The  memorandum  already  submitted 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Housing  and 
Town  Planning  Council  sets  out  the 
objects  of  the  National  Council  and  con- 
tains details  of  the  organisation  which 
they  have  established  for  ithe  purpose 
of  carrying  out  these  objects.  It  will  be 
apparent  that  the  primary  concerns  of 
the  National  Council  are  Town  and 
Country  Planning  and  improvement  of 
housing  conditions.  Other  services  for 
which  local  authorities  are  responsible 
are  naturally  closely  connected  with 
planning  and  housing  problems,  such  as 
the  provision  of  transport  facilities,  the 
provision  of  sewerage,  public  cleansing 
land  toe  collection  and  disposal  of  house- 
hold and  'trade  refuse.  It  is,  however, 
not  the  intention  of  'the  National  Coun- 
cil to  concern  themselves  with  the 
machinery  of  local  government  except  in 
so  far  as  such  machinery  is  responsible 
for  implementing  the  primary  objects  of 
the  National  Council. 

It  will  further  toe  apparent  from  the 
memorandum  submitted  toy  the  National 
Council  that  they  represent  a large 
number  of  local  authorities  in  addition 
to  other  bodies,  some  'of  which  autho- 
rities have  'already  given  evidence  to  the 
Royal  Commission  >and  have,  in  fact,  not 
agreed  upon  a solution  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment problems  of  'the  Greater 
London  Area.  The  National  Council 
cannot  obviously,  having  amongst  their 
affiliated  local  .authorities  a number  of 
County  Councils,  whole-heartedly  sup- 
port the  claims  of  other  affiliated  local 
authorities  to  achieve  County  Borough 
status.  In  submitting  .their  memo- 
randum, .the  National  Council  have. 
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therefore,  confined  themselves  to  indicat- 
ing the  housing  problems  which,  in  then 
view,  require  solution  and  which  the 
future  machinery  of  local  government 
in  the  Greater  London  Area  must  be 
capable  of  solving.  The  difficulty  in 
which  the  Council  find  themselves  is 
emphasised  hy  the  fact  that  three  objec- 
tions were  received  from  affiliated  local 
authorities  to  the  memorandum  which 
was  originally  submitted  to  you. 

In  paragraph  10  of  their  memorandum, 
the  Council  contemplate  the  establish- 
ment of  'some  form  of  overfall  planning 
authority  for  the  Greater  London  Area 
ias  they  -are  satisfied  that  the  planning 
problems  of  the  whole  area  are  not 
capable  of  solution  by  a large  number 
of  local  authorities  acting  independently. 
They  have  noted  with  interest  that  the 
majority  of  authorities  and  associations 
submitting  evidence  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission have  frankly  admitted  the  neces- 
sity for  some  form  of  over-all  control. 
The  Council  would  suggest  that  the 
Central  Authority,  whatever  form  it  may 
take,  must  be  given  rather  wider  powers 
than  those  possessed  by  Planning  Autho- 
rities generally  at  'the  present  time  if  the 
problems  of  .the  Greater  London  Area 
are  to  be  solved.  They  are  particularly 
concerned  ;at  the  increasing  number  of 
persons  who'  find  their  occupation  m the 
Cental  Areas,  and  iit  would  seem  that 
the  economic  factors  to'  which  attention 
was  drawn  by  the  Barlow  Commission 
in  1940  are  still  operating  and  that  the 
Metropolis  is  still  exercising  the  fascina- 
tion of  a magnet  to  commercial  enter- 
prises. It  does  not  appear  that  the 
many  efforts  so.  far  made  have  produced 
any  appreciable  effect  on  the  congestion 
of  business  areas  in  Cental  London: 
nor  does  it  appear  that  [the  future  is 
likely  to  show  any  improvement  unless 
additional  action  is  taken  hy  the  respon- 
sible authorities,  whoever  these  .may  be, 
to  prevent  a continual  increase  in  the 
demand  for  labour  in  the  Central 
London  Area. 

As  a result  of  [the  many  efforts  made 
in  recent  years  to  persuade  industrial 
and  commercial  firms  to  move  their 
activities  outside  London  into  New 
Towns,  it  seems  fairly  clear  that  many 
commercial  enterprises  could  establish 
satisfactory  general  headquarters  outside 
ithe  Central  London  Area  and  that  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  whole  of  the 
administrative  staff  of  a large  under- 
taking should  necessarily  'be  concentrated 


in  London,  although  there  are,  of  course, 
considerable  commercial  advantages  in 
having  certain  staff  stationed  in  a 
London,  office. 

The  Council  are  particularly  con- 
cerned at  the  vary  large  numbers  of 
persons  for  whom  it  has  been  estimated 
housing  accommodation  cannot  be  found 
in  the  Central  London  Area,  and  who 
must,  therefore,  he  accommodated  else- 
where. The  number  of  persons  con- 
cerned has  been  variously  estimated,  but 
even  the  lower  estimates  are  in  the 
region  of  a quarter  of  a million.  The 
estimate  by  the  London  County  Council 
for  itlheiir  own  area  in  1951  was  388,000. 
This  vast  housing  project  necessarily  in- 
volves a considerable  organisation  and 
under  the  present  arrangements  rapid 
development  of  the  outer  suburbs  of  the 
Metropolis  is  likely  to-  continue. 
Further  extensive  development  in  the 
inner  ring  of  Boroughs  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  County  of  .London  appears 
impracticable  owing  to  the  shortage  of 
land  for  development,  and  iit  is  obvious 
that  vary  serious  consideration  must  be 
given,  to  .the  advisability  of  permitting 
development  to  continue  on  present  lines 
having  regard  to-  tlhe  high  proportion  of 
their  working  lives  now  spent  by  people 
employed  in  Central  London  in  [travelling 
to  and  from  work. 

The  Council  have,  in  their  memoran- 
dum, drawn  attention  to  the  complexi- 
ties which  arise  from  the  large  number 
of  blousing  authorities  operating  in  the 
same  area  and  to  lbe  fact  that  in  the 
more  congested  areas  competition  exists 
not  merely  between  the  Local  Authority 
and  Private  Enterprise  for  existing  avail- 
able sites,  'bult  .also  between  ithe  Housing 
Authorities  as  many  of  the.  Authorities 
own  houses  not  only  in  their  own  area 
but  also  in  adjoining  areas  as  well.  The 
Council  fed  that  having  regard  to  the 
conflicting  expressed  opinions  of  their 
affiliated  Local  Authorities,  they  cannot 
do  'more  than  emphasise  the  difficulties 
that  result  from  these  circumstances, 
since,  generally  speaking,  the  [position 
■appears  to  be  that  the  Housing  Author- 
ity :in  the  area  in  which  a .particular 
estate  belonging  to  another  Authority  is 
situate,  are  expected  to  provide  accom- 
modation for  ithe  grown-up  children  of 
the  original  tenants  when  they  .marry, 
vacancies  in  the  [tenancies  of  the  houses 
being  filled  by  the  owning  Authority 
from  applicants  on  'their  own  Housing 
List. 
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This  introductory  statement  is  not 
intended  to  resitriot  in  any  way  what  may 
ibe  said  in  support  of  the  views  expressed 
by  the  Council  or  dm  answer  to  questions 
by  members  of  Ithe  Com, mission  iby  other 
olf  the  National  Council's  represeoitaitives 
wtho,  as  you  have  already  been  informed, 
are  much,  better  qualified  to'  speak  on  the 
problems  of  local  (government  in 
the  Greater  London  Area  than  I am.” 

14408.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Baker.  You  have  raised  in  your  open- 
ing remarks  itwo  or  three  problems  which 
of  course  have  been  raised  with  us  by 
many  either  witnesses,  from  many  differ- 
ent points  of  view,  but  iit  seems  to  me 
that  you  have  mentioned  itwo  items 
within  your  own  field  of  interest,  toe 
making  of  'the  plan  for  London  and  toe 
anrangoment  for  overspill  from  London, 
which  I gather  you  feel  requires  'some 
consideration  by  an  authority  wider  than 
any  existing  local  government  authority. 

Am  X right  in  assuming  that? In  so 

far  as  the  first  part  is  concerned.  So 
far  as  the  second  is  concerned,  toe  posi- 
tion we  have  reached  is  really  that  we 
know  of  the  existence  of  these  prob- 
lems, we  know  that  the  circumstances 
themselves  suggest  a solution  such  as 
you  mentioned  a few  moments  ago,  but 
the  affiliated  local  authorities  of  our 
organisation  are  not  agreed  as  to-  what 
authority,  if  any,  should  undertake  that 
work,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  I have 
referred  to  in  toe  first  instance.  It  may 
be  'that  individually  we  might  express 
views  on  that,  but  collectively  we  have 
■not  come  to  a conclusion  on  it  which  is 
acceptable  ito-  the  majority  of  our  repre- 
sentatives in  toe  Greater  London  area. 

14409.  We  have  on  occasion  met  with 
deputations  who,  we  have  been  rather 
pleased  to  find,  do  during  toe  course  of 
their  evidence  express  somewhat  conflict- 
ing views.  fWe  must  leave  that  ito  you. 
May  we  take  the  two  things  separately? 

On  Ithe  question  of  making  Ithe  plan 
for  (London  you  are  agreed  that  if  needs 
consideration  on  a wider  basis  Itoan  that 
of  any  single  local  authority ; but  could 
we  consider  with  you  what  kind  of 
authority  you  would  have  in  mind? 
We  have  had  quite  a number  of 
suggestions  made  to  us  on  this  point. 
Some  people  who  have  been,  shall  we 
say,  anxious  to  preserve  the  position  of 
existing  planning  authorities  have  said 
they  think  the  Minister  should  be  the 
co-ordinator.  Others  have  said  they 


think  this  should  remain  a local  govern- 
ment function  because,  after  all,  the 
Minister  has  ultimately  to  be  the  judge 
and  it  is  rather  difficult  for  him  to  be 
the  initial  planner  and  toe  judge  and, 
moreover,  this  is  a thing  which  could  be 
tackled  from  within  local  government. 
They  have  then  been  led  to  the  alterna- 
tive conclusion  of  saying  this  could  be 
done  by  co-ordination  within  the 
existing  planning  authorities  or  by  toe 
creation  of  a separate  Greater  London 
regional  planning  authority  which  would 
be  responsible  for  making  the  plan,  but 
not  bothering  itself  with  the  detailed 
administration  of  it. 

Then  again  they  have  diverged  on  toe 
question  of  whether  that  should  be  either 
an  elected  authority,  on  the  assumption 
that  quite  a number  of  other  local 
government  functions  too  would  also  be 
found  suitable  for  regional  handling ; or 
an  indirectly  elected  body  based  on 
representatives  appointed  by  toe  con- 
stituent local  authorities  in  toe  region. 
Could  you  give  us  any  guidance  as  to 
which  way  your  Association  are  feeling 

on  that  point? 1 think  one  could  say, 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  general  opinion 
is  in  favour  of  leaving  toe  control  of 
these  matters  under  elected  representa- 
tives of  local  authorities.  That  means 
in  effect  an  indirectly  elected  authority 
such  as  you  have  represented.  Other 
bodies  of  that  kind  exist.  In  fact  I think 
the  earliest  one  was  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Board.  But  I think  I am  right 
in  saying  we  are  concerned  that  these 
functions  should  not  be  entrusted  to 
government  departments.  They  should 
remain  controlled  by  elected  representa- 
tives of  local  authorities.  But  I would 
like  some  of  my  colleagues,  if  they 
would,  to  supplement  that  statement. — 
Mr.  Davey : I think,  Sir,  to  put  it  in  toe 
simplest  possible  terms,  we  feel  that  such 
a body  should  consist  of  a representa- 
tion of  elected  representatives  but  that 
their  function  should  be  purely  advisory, 
within  a framework  for  toe  whole  area, 
whatever  that  area  may  be,  and  that 
either  the  existing  local  authorities  or 
such  local  authorities  as  may  remain 
after  the  findings  of  this  Commission 
should  carry  out  their  functions  within 
that  general  framework. 

14410.  I pause  at  your  word 
“ advisory  ”.  Some  local  government 
authority  will  be  made  by  statute 
responsible  for  making  a plan  for  the 
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area?  Is  the  plan  to  be  made  by  the 
nine  existing  planning  authorities  on  the 
advice  of  this  committee,  or  is  this  body 
itself  to  make  the  plan  after  consultation 

with  the  existing  local  authorities? 

Your  second  version.  Sir. 

14411.  You  do  contemplate  that 
Parliament  will  put  the  responsibility  of 
making  the  regional  plan  for  London 
on  a regional  body  to  be  created,  com- 
posed <5  indirectly  elected  people,  that 
is  to  say,  members  who  are  elected  mem- 
bers of  local  authorities  and  elected  by 
the  authorities  to  serve  on  this  body? 

Alderman  Woods : Yes,  but  the 

day-to-day  carrying  out  of  the  plan  to 
be  left  with  the  local  areas  in  consulta- 
tion with  their  neighbours,  I take  it. 

14412.  The  execution  of  it,  yes.  This 

is  only  the  making  of  the  plan. Mr. 

Baker : There  seems  to  be  a very  strong 
view,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a larger 
authority,  whatever  it  may  be,  should 
not  deal  with  the  detailed  day-to-day 
administration  of  planning  applications. 
There  seems  to  be  a local  desire  that 
that  should  come  down  to  be  dealt  with 
so  far  <as  possible  by  authorities  in  their 
own  areas. 

14413.  The  conception  -that  has  been 
put  to  us  quite  commonly  on  this  par- 
ticular point  is  to  distinguish  between 
the  making  of  the  plan  and  the  admini- 
stering of  the  plan,  with,  of  course,  this 
limitation,  that  although  the  administra- 
tion of  the  plan  could  be  handed  over 
to  some  smaller  authority  than  the 
regional  body,  it  would  hardly  be 
possible  for  them  to  deal  with  applica- 
tions in  such  a way  as  to  vary  the 
approved  plan.  It  would  have  to  be 

administration  within  the  plan. It 

would,  but  under  the  existing  law  any 
major  departure  from  the  plan  requires 
the  Minister’s  approval,  if  the  plan  has 
been  approved. 

14414.  That  is  true,  -but  you  contem- 
plate that  the  regional  authority,  having 
made  the  plan,  should  then  fade  away? 
No.  I think  first  of  all,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, one  must  accept  that  a plan  is  not 
a thing  that  is  made  once  and  for  all. 
It  is  subject  to  oonstant  revision  and 
should  indeed  he  subject  to  constant 
revision.  One  of  my  own  fears  in  my 
own  particular  part  of  the  country  far 
removed  from  the  metropolis  is  that 
they  do  not  revise  it  quickly  enough. 
But  I think  it  would  be  a body  which 
must  continue  in  operation  all  the  time. 


As  regards  the  variations,  presumably  the 
rights  of  an  individual  administering 
authority  to  depart  from  the  provisions 
of  the  plan  would  have  to  be  restricted  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  provisions  of 
the  plan  need  not  be  so  detailed,  and 
indeed  nowadays  that  is  the  general  idea, 
that  they  should  not  be  so  detailed  as  to 
•take  away  all  local  initiative  or  local 
consideration  of  applications. 

14415.  Shall  we  put  it  this  way?  Sup- 
posing the  body  which  was  administering 
the  plan  received  an  application  which 
they  were  bound  to  recognise  did 
actually  conflict  with  the  plan — if  they 
proposed  to  turn  it  down,  well  and  good, 
that  would  be  complying  with  the  plan ; 
if  they  themselves  desired  to  allow  it*  I 
would  assume  that  would  mean  they 
must  get  the  consent  of  the  authority 
which  made  the  plan.  They  would  be 
left  a measure  of  honest  interpretation 
of  the  plan  but,  if  it  was  apparent  to 
them  that  it  was  a variation  from  the 
plan,  they  would  have  to  refer  to  the 

planning  authority? 1 should  expect 

them  to  send  it  forward  with  a recom- 
mendation as  to  what  they  thought 
ought  to  be  done  because  it  might  be 
evidence  that  the  time  had  come  to  revise 
that  particular  provision. — Alderman 

Woods:  Of  course  that  means  if  there 
was  such  a body  the  power  at  the 
moment  exercised  specifically  by  the 
Minister  would  be  exercised  by  this  body, 
because  the  plan  cannot  be  altered  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Minister. 

14416.  I was  assuming  the  Minister’s 
powers  remain  as  at  present  under  the 
general  law  and  that  we  are  dealing  with 
now  the  method  required  for  the  general 

law  in  the  Greater  London  area. 

Mr.  Baker : I cannot  see,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  is  any  difficulty  about  the 
Minister’s  powers  remaining.  As  I 
understand  it,  his  practice  now  is  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  the  authority  who 
made  the  plan.  He  may  obtain  other 
views  as  well.  I recently  had  a case  in 
which,  having  ascertained  that  both  the 
planning  authority  and  the  people  pro- 
posing to  carry  out  the  development 
wished  to  alter  the  plan  in  a material 
particular,  he  advertised  before  authoris- 
ing them  to  do  so,  to  find  out  any  local 
objections,  I do  not  think  that  would 
be  altered. 

14417.  We  are  concerned  simply  with 
the  local  government  side  of  this.  We 
can  assume  the  Minister’s  position  really 
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remains  unchanged  because,  if  it  were 
to  'be  changed,  you  would  have  to  say 
how  and  so  on  and  you  would  have  to 
justify  different  treatment  for  London 
and  the  rest  of  the  country.  What  you 
have  said  on  this  discussion  is  quite 
similar  to  what  we  have  had  from  some 
other  witnesses,  so  I will  not  ask  any 
more  questions  about  structure. 

I would  like  to  ask  this,  however: 
you  do  say  somewhere  in  your  evidence 
that  you  -think  the  planning  authority  for 
London  should  have  greater  powers — 

what  did  you  mean  by  that? -That,  I 

think,  is  connected  with  the  fact  that  we 
also  draw  attention  to  these  other  prob- 
lems of  the  central  London  area  and  may 
I say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I prepared  the 
statement  *1  gave  you  earlier  this  after- 
noon before  I had  noticed  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Minister  to  refuse  permis- 
sion for  the  erection  of  a large  new 
office  block  in  the  central  .area,  because 
■that  is  the  kind  of  .problem  -that  we  had 
in  mind. 

London  is  -still  creating  more  .jobs  in 
the  central  area  .and  consequently  it  is 
increasing  all  these  other  .problems.  At 
the  moment  it  does  not  appear  very 
clearly  that  the  planning  authorities  have 
sufficient  power  to  ensure  that  this  con- 
tinual movement  into  London  will  not 
continue.  They  are  required  to  deal  with 
applications  and  .they  are  required  to 
find  reasons  for  rejecting  -them.  But  .it 
does  seem  to  us,  and  I say  it  quite  bluntly, 
that  the  London  planning  authority  must 
be  rather  .more  definite  if  it  is  going  to 
solve  the  planning  problems  of  the 
Greater  -London  area.  Whether  that 
needs  additional  statutory  powers  or  a 
greater  use  of  existing  powers  1 ;am  not 
quite  clear  at  the  moment,  because  il 
should  have  thought  originally  the  exist- 
ing powers  were  sufficient,  but  when  one 
sees  it  working  dn  practice  there  seem  to 
be  difficulties. 

1441 8.  That  was  the  very  point  passing 
through  my  mind.  I .think  you  have 
given  me  the  .answer  to  the  question  in 
saying  you  do  not  think  it  is  so  much 
the  question  of  .being  .given  greater  statu- 
tory .powers  as  there  being  a greater 
emphasis  on  .the  operation  of  the  statu- 
tory powers  in  view  of  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  London. -Mr.  Dcivey  : 

I think,  Sir,  a wider  scope  in  considering 
such  matters  too,  because  quite  apart  from 
the  question  of  whether  or  what  type 
of  building  shall  go  on  a certain  spot 
-in  a certain  district,  so  many  other  things 


can,  and  appear  to  conflict;  transport, 
sewage  _ disposal,  refuse  collection.  One 
can  think  of  numberless  things.  You 
eventually  come  to  ithe  provision  of  air- 
ports or,  .as  we  may  see  them  in  the 
future,  the  heli-por.ts.  Jit  seems  to  me 
the  .planning  authority  at  the  moment, 
whilst  they  might  have  pretty  wide  statu- 
tory .powers  are,  .to  make  it  quite  plain, 
rather  .failing  to  bring  ail  these  things 
into  their  consideration  and  thereby 
problems  are  -being  created  the  whole 
•time. 

14419.  -But  that  is  something  which,  if 
.they  were  so  minded,  .they  could  .put  right 
themselves,  ds  it  not,  .assuming  the 
Minister  was  .prepared  to  support  them? 

Assuming  the  Minister  was  -prepared 

to  .support  them  I think  they  have  .pro- 
bably sufficient  statutory  powers,  but  we 
have  yet  to  see  the  day  when  those 
things  are  considered  in  their  widest 

scope. Mr.  Baker : And  they  would 

have  to  agree,  would  they  not? 

14420.  Is  this  one  of  your  (reasons? 

Yes,  that  is  really  the  point  /that 

brings  forward  the  suggestion  of  an 

over-all  authority. Mr.  Davey:  The 

use  of  our  words  “ greater  power  ” really 
means  wider  scope  or  wider  considera- 
tion. 

14421.  I am  bound  to  .put  this  point 
to  yo-u  from  this  angle: — are  you 
asking  for  things  you  want  Parliament  to 
do,  are  you  .asking  for  something  which 
•is  a .matter  of  policy  for  Ministers,  or 
are  you  asking  for  something  which  you 
think  could  be  better  done  iby  an  im- 
provement of  the  structure  of  local 
-government?  .It  is  only,  really  .th-e  last 
.point  .on  which  we  are  given  a mandiate 
to  report  .on,  the  structure  of  local 
government.  You  have  given  one  answer 
u-p  to  a point.  You  have  said  you  -think 
things  would  he  better  if  there  were  a 
single  regional  planning  -authority  which 
would  make  its  plan  for  -the  whole  of 
Greater  London.  But  you  did  go  on 
to  say  you  thought  it  ought  not  to  have 
greater  powers  to  be  defined  in  statute 
but  that  in  some  way  that  it  should  be 
encouraged  to  exercise  them  on  a wider 
scale  and  take  special  account  of  the 

special  circumstances  of  London? 

Alderman  Woods : I feel  that  when  we 
-talk  of  wider  powers  one  wonders  how 
•far  that  is  possible,  the  Minister  having 
the  last  word.  The  case  mentioned  did 
stem  from  a refusal  which  was  eventually 
taken  to  appeal  and  we  have  seen  today 
that  the  Minister  has  upheld  the  refusal. 
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My  problem  is  rather  that  very  fact  in 
itself.  The  Minister  has  said,  and  we 
can  all  see  what  is  happening  at  the 
present  time,  that  as  far  as  commercial 
development  is  concerned  and  office 
development  in  particular,  that  there 
should  be  an  end— and  I think  we  all 
agree  there  should — to  the  oontinual 
building  of  commercial  office  blocks  in 
the  central  areas,  for  many  reasons, 
transport  to  homes  and  so  on.  At  the 
moment,  that  'being  so,  we  arrive  at  the 
edge  of  a particular  area,  the  metro- 
politan area  of  the  present  time,  and  X 
think  I am  right  in  saying  the  Minister 
also  made  the  point  that  there  is  a limit 
to  the  degree  to  whioh  it  would  be  per- 
missible to  build  similar  large  office 
blocks  even  in  the  28  metropolitan 
boroughs,  meaning  of  course  that  the  area 
must  toe  expanded.  How  is  that  to  be 
controlled  and  what  powers  can  be  pro- 
vided to  see  that  if  the  development  of 
commercial  London  is  to  spread  outside 
the  area  of  the  28  metropolitan  boroughs, 
what  sort  of  machinery  is  required? 
That  brings  us  .back  to  the  point  .to  see 
that  the  completed  development  of  the 
ultimate  planning  of  London  is  a com- 
prehensive policy  rather  than  .the  metro- 
politan area  doing  some  .things  and  the 
fringe  authorities  doing  a lot  of  other 
things. 

14422.  We  have  it  clearly  in  our  minds 
that  you  think  the  comprehensive  plan- 
ning for  London  should  toe  made  toy  one 
body  and  .the  revision  of  it  as  and  when 
necessary  should  toe  looked  at  toy  one 
body. Mr.  Baker : I think,  Mr.  Chair- 

man, it  really  should  be  continuous. 
Even  though  you  have  made  a plan  you 
have  to  contemplate  alterations  in.  it 
almost  immediately  .because  the  making 
of  the  plan  itself  occupies  such  a long 
time.  The  development  plans  made  and 
submitted  under  .the  Act  of  1947  have 
shown  us  quite  clearly  that  they  are  really 
rather  out  of  date  toy  the  time  they  get 
confirmed.  Developments  have  taken 
place  during  the  intermediate  period  and 
consequently  they  have  been  revised  in 
quite  a number  of  instances.  I .think  it 
has  to  toe  a continuous  procedure. 

14423.  Yes,  there  is  a moment  when  it 
is  approved  by  the  Minister,  having 
looked  at  .the  thing  as  a whole,  and  while 
this  comprehensive  look  at  the  thing  as 
a whole  may  be  going  on  all  the  time, 
it  cannot  be  taking  shape  in  different 
plans  for  the  region  as  a whole? 'No, 


I do  not  mean  that  we  should  have  the 
procedure  of  public  inquiries  at  regular 
intervals. 

14424.  When  you  come  .to  the  adminis- 
tration of  a plan,  have  you  formed  any 
views,  or  divergent  views  as  to  which 
should  be  .the  ‘bodies  to  do  the  day-to-day 

administration? There  we  are,  Mr. 

Chairman,  in  somewhat  of  a difficulty. 
There  is,  as  you  will  be  aware,  a feeling 
on  the  part  of  what  one  may  describe 
.as  the  ’loiwerntier  authorities  that  they 
ought  to  have  more  .to  do  with  the  de- 
tailed administration  of  planning.  All 
I .think  I can  say  on  that  particular  point 
is  that  we  do  suggest  that  the  detailed 
administration  should  not  toe  any  part  of 
the  functions  of  .this  overall  authority ; 
and  subject  .to  what  my  colleagues  may 
say  I think  that  is  as  far  as  I can  go.— 
Mr.  Davey : Mr.  Chairman,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not  and  whether  it  is  right  or 
wrong  I would  not  pretend  to  know 
which  is  which,  particularly  in  the  metro- 
politan areas  where  there  are,  always  have 
been  and  still  are  very  strong  parochial 
loyalties.  Even  within  the  existing  metro- 
politan .boroughs  there  are  still  local 
loyalties  and  we  have  even,  from  a hous- 
ing management  point  of  view,  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  persuading  people  to 
move  from  one  locality  to  another  within 
•the  local  .authority’s  area.  It  may  be 
only  a mile  arway.  It  really  does  mean 
something  because,  you  see,  families 
break  up  if  you  are  too  strict  about  this 
movement. 

If  that  is  so,  and  this  kind  of  com- 
munity spirit  does  still  exist,  you  have 
to  stand  on  one  side  very  often  and  see 
what  to  us  appear  to  be — when  I say  us, 
I mean  the  metropolitan  borough  for  the 
moment — mistakes  being  made  by 
planners  who,  whilst  they  are  very  skilled 
planners,  are  not  Londoners  in  as  much 
as  they  were  born  or  have  lived  very 
long  in  London.  In  fact  they  are  very 
often  not  born  or  have  lived  very  long 
in  this  country.  Do  not  misunderstand 
me — they  are  none  the  less  good  archi- 
tects and  planners,  but  somehow  they 
do  not  sense  this  local  patriotism,  and 
I am  convinced  these  mistakes  are  being 
made.  If  some  of  the  advice  given  in 
an  overall  plan  by  an  advisory  body  was 
left  to  be  administered  by  the  strictly 
local  body  I do  not  think  some  of  those 
mistakes  would  happen  because  the  local 
authority  concerned  would  hestitate 
before  carrying  them  out  and  take  them 
back  for  further  consideration. 
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14425.  This  is  a subject  of  course  on 
which  we  have  had  a variety  of  evidence. 
We  are  not  at  all  sensitive  or  thin 
skinned  about  what  we  hear  on  this.  If 
there  is  a common  view  of  the  Associa- 
tion we  should  like  to  have  it.  Where 
there  are  two  conflicting  views,  we  are 
equally  interested  to  have  them. 

If  we  were  to  make  any  recommen- 
dation and  we  accepted  your  recommen- 
dation for  a regional  body  we  should 
then  have  to  go  a stage  further  and 
sav,  do  we  put  the  administration  on  to 
the  existing  counties  and  county 
boroughs  or  do  we  put  it  on  to  what- 
ever may  be  the  second  tier  authority? 
If  you  have  a united  opinion,  then  that 
is  one  thing.  If  you  have  a divided 
opinion  that  is  another  thing.  We  do 
not  mind  which  you  say  so  long  as  we 

do  know  what  you  are  thinking. 

Alderman  Woods:  This  is  not  because 
I am  a member  of  two  authorities,  but 
one  can  think  two  ways.  Looked  at 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  day-to-day 
administration  no  doubt  there  is  the 
desire  of  the  locality  to  deal  with  the 
development  of  an  area,  but  also  one 
must  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  there 
would  have  to  be  in  existence  some 
authority  that  would  see  that  two 
boroughs  as  we  know  them  at  the 
present  time,  two  localities — call  them 
what  you  like — next  to  one  another 
were  not  developing  their  areas  in  abso- 
lutely diametrically  opposed  ways  which 
would  create  something  undesirable  in 
the  end.  I have  in  mind  areas  in  the 
central  zone  at  the  present  time.  If 
Holborn  and  Westminster  started  going 
completely  different  ways  in  connection 
with  development  it  could  lead  to  all 
sorts  of  complications.  Therefore  you 
find  yourself  to  some  degree  in  conflict 
with  yourself.  Other  than  the  large 
comprehensive  developments,  I think  it 
would  be  true  to  say  most  localities 
would  think  the  maximum  powers 
should  be  kept  local  because  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  area  and  knowledge 
of  what  has  gone  before  and  what  is 
probably  locally  looked  upon  as  the 
vision  of  the  future. 

14426.  You  do  not  actually  have  any 
representatives  present  who  belong  to 

what  I might  call  Greater  London? 

Mr.  Baker:  No,  Sir.  We  were  to  have 
had  Mr.  Phillips  of  Uxbridge  but  un- 
fortunately he  is  ill  and  unable  to  be 
present  this  afternoon.  We  had  hoped 
that  would  balance  the  deputation.  The 


system  of  administration  in  the  area 
outside  the  County  of  London  is  of 
course  the  system  with  which  Councillor 
Miller  and  myself  are  accustomed  to 
deal.  It  does  not  seem  to  work  quite 
in  the  same  way,  probably  due  to  the 
urban  congestion  that  exists  in  the 
Greater  London  area.  There  seems  on 
this  particular  question  of  entrusting 
functions  to  local  authority  to  be  a 
greater  reluctance  to  do  it  in  the  con- 
gested areas  round  London  than  obtains 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  That  is 
my  experience  but  that  is  probably  due 
to  the  factors  to  which  Alderman  Woods 
has  referred. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : The  problem  which 
would  have  to  be  settled  is,  if  you  have 
a regional  authority  then  can  you  have 
a second-tier  authority?  Practically  all 
our  witnesses  have  viewed  with  horror 
any  suggestion  that  there  should  be  three 
tiers  of  authority,  so  we  have  rather 
discussed  this  on  the  basis  that  there 
would  be  only  two  tiers. 

14427.  Mr.  Lawson : How  big  would 

this  regional  authority  be? It  would 

■have  to  be  for  the  whole  of  your  Greater 
London  area. 

14428.  Not  larger?  That  is  large 

enough? Alderman  Woods:  Of 

course  that  gets  us  into  the  difficulty 
■that  the  major  consideration  here  is 
planning.  The  responsibility  of  the 
second-tier  authority  at  the  present  time 
goes  much  further  than  planning,  and 
I think  from  our  experience  that  any 
idea  of  telling  second-tier  authorities  out- 
side the  metropolitan  area  that  they  are 
going  to  be  part  of  a big  area  leads  to 
their  complete  horror,  and  I think  it  is 
■true  to  say  we  have  no  .unanimity  on  that 
at  all  because  they  are  violently  opposed 
to  that  idea,  and  as  far  as  I know, 
London  itself  is  not  particularly  keen  on 
an  all-purpose  authority  for  a large  area : 
so  the  point  is,  if  a planning  authority 
over  a large  area  were  set  up,  how  far 
■its  powers  are  going  to  go  and  what  are 
going  to  be  its  duties?  Otherwise  every- 
body will  fight  everybody  if  it  means 
taking  over  the  power  of  about  four 
county  councils.  I am  sure  there  would 
be  enormous  opposition  from  every  one 
of  them.' — Mr.  Baker : I think  it  is  quite 
clear,  iMr.  Chairman,  this  has  already 
been  objected  to  by  a number  of 
authorities. 

14429.  I was  really  trying  to  get  at 
your  view  as  to  what  ideally  should  be 
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the  right  size.  <1  appreciate  the  difficul- 
ties of  getting  agreement. 1 do  not 

think  we  can  go  further  than  saying  we 
envisage  something  like  the  area  subject 
to  your  investigation,  because  almost  any 
area  one  can  suggest  is  open  to  objection. 
Wherever  you  have  a boundary  there  is 
always  an  argument  for  putting  a little 
more  in  it  and  presumably  one  could 
go  on  almost  indefinitely  doing  that  until 
you  reached  the  coast  in  any  direction. 
But  I think  the  area  you  are  investigating 
is  sufficiently  large  for  such  an  authority 
as  has  Ibeen  discussed. 

14430.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I was  just 
wondering,  on  iMr.  Davey’s  point, 
whether  he  would  draw  the  conclusion 
from  some  of  the  things  that  he  was 
saying  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
find  a better  system  than  the  somewhat 
time-consuming  system  which  allowed 
fairly  regularly  for  appeals  and  public 
inquiries.  If  there  is  a great  interest  in 
a big  authority  planning  to  do  things  in 
a very  urban  area  which  the  immediate 
locality  will  not  at  all  like,  one  has  to 
draw  the  conclusion  that  a system  which 
allowed  for  conflicting  opinions  and  then 
eventually  public  inquiry  and  a rather 
leisurely  deliberate  decision,  say,  by  the 
Minister  or  somebody — would  that  per- 
haps be  the  best  way  of  handling  it? 

Mr.  Davey : I think  there  would  have  to 
be  provision  for  that  measure  but  I would 
imagine  it  would  not  be  often  employed. 

14431 . I was  impressed  by  (the  way  Mr. 
Davey  put  it.  He  did  seem  to  think  some 
of  the  mistakes  that  could  be,  or  indeed 
have  been  made  might  be  quite  serious 
mistakes — in  all  the  circumstances  will 
you  not  be  reduced  to  facing  a system 
which  will  cause  a good  deal  of  delibera- 
tion and  stating  of  opposite  cases? 1 

think  it  would,  but  that  might  in  itself 
be  a good  thing.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
do  that  now  without  employing  the 
heavy  machinery  of  appeal  because  there 
is  not,  I feel,  sufficiently  powerful  repre- 
sentation in  the  objection  as  between  one 
local  authority  and  the  major  planning 
authority. 

I want  to  give  an  instance  because  it 
does  sometimes  help  to  clarify  things.  A 
certain  building  was  to  be  erected  and 
receive  full  planning  consent  in  a local 
authority  area,  which  obviously  to  ithe 
people  in  local  control  wais  going  to 
cause  the  most  enormous  transport 
problem,  but  there  was  no  way  of  getting 
that  across  to  the  planning  authority. 


Representations  were  made  and  com- 
pletely ignored.  The  scheme  went  ahead 
and  there  is  now  the  moat  appalling 
transport  problem  at  that  spot.  Short  of 
employing  ithe  really  heavy  machinery  of 
hotting  up  local  objection  and  forcing  on 
inquiry  and  an  appeal  to  the  Minister 
there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done.  Where 
there  should  have  been  means  of  con- 
sidering that  point  of  view,  'the  answer 
given  when  representations  were  made 
was — “ Well,  that  is  the  Minister  of 
Transport’s  job  ” — and  ait  was  just  thrown 
aside  like  'that.  That  problem  is  now 
affecting  the  lives  of  all  the  people  in 
that  particular  neighbourhood. 

14432.  I am  noit  sure  that  it  does  not 
illustrate  my  point  that  in  the  oases  where 
you  have  a county  planning  authority 
responsible  for  the  county  plan  and  then 
some  delegation  of  the  execution  of  the 
plan  to  a borough  or  district  authority, 
it  will  at  least  ensure  that  if  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  it  will  appear  and 
if  it  is  at  all  strongly  felt  about,  it  will 
go  to  the  Minister.  It  does  at  least 
ensure  that.  It  .may  have  all  sorts  of 
disadvantages  and  fill  all  sorts  of  people 
with  fury  but  it  is  at  least  ensuring  that 
if  there  is  a real  clash  it  will  come 
out  into  the  open  and  eventually  go 
to  the  Minister.  The  question  is 
whether  in  the  light  of  what  you  said 
one  would  not  have  to  think,  in 
spite  of  (the  frustrations  and  infuriating 
characteristics  of  this  arrangement, 
whether  there  is  not  something  to  be  said 

for  this  arrangement. Mr.  Baker : 

There  is  no  assurance  under  the  present 
arrangement  that  such  a dispute  would 
go  to  the  Minister  and  it  would  only  go 
outside  the1  legislative  framework  because 
an  authority  exercising  delegated  powers, 
if  over-ruled  under  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  that  delegation,  liras  no  right  of 
appeal  ito  the  Minister  against  the 
superior  authority’s  decision.  It  may  'be 
they  will  feel  so'  strongly  about  it  that 
.they  will  themselves  communicate  with 
the  Minister  or  ask  their  local  Member 
of  Parliament  to  raise  the  matter  but 
there  is  no  prescribed  procedure  to  do 
that. — Mr.  Davey : And  no  direct  repre- 
sentation, you  see.  That  decision  was 
made  by  people  who  have  no  local 
loyalties  or  even  were  not  elected  locally 
and  there  is  no  means  at  the  moment  of 
locally  elected  representatives  voicing 
their  opinion  over  a table  in  a reason- 
able way.  You  can  only  employ  this 
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very  heavy  machinery. — Alderman 

Woods : In  any  system  the  biggest  likely 
disagreement  is  going  to  -take  place  in 
the  final  agreeing  to  the  plan  itself.  The 
plan  having  been  finally  agreed,  day-to- 
day  administration  of  it  does  seem  to  be 
got  over  to  some  degree.  Whether  it  be 
a county  council  or  a larger  body  or  any- 
one else,  the  day-to-day  administration 
of  the  plan  should  be  kept  as  near  to  the 
locality  concerned  as  possible. — Mr. 
Baker : A lot  of  course  can  be  done  to 
avoid  disputes  of  that  kind  by  a dis- 
position on  both  sides  to  discuss  the 
matter.  It  is  when  it  comes  to  insist- 
ing on  rights  that  we  know  difficulties 
come  up.  I know  from  my  own  experi- 
ence there  are  many  disputes  about  pro- 
posed development  which  never  get  dealt 
with  formally  because  they  are  settled 
by  discussions  between  the  parties  con- 
cerned round  a table. — Alderman 
Woods:  We  have  not  the  difficulty  of 
not  being  able  to  be  heard.  We  can 
always  be  heard  because  of  course  we 
employ  a lot  of  planners. — Mr.  Slim:  I 
am  bound  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I 
was  at  Hammersmith  we  did  not  experi- 
ence the  difficulties  which  appear  to  have 
been  experienced  at  St.  Pancras  in  rela- 
tion to  the  approval  of  the  development 
plan.  We  had  most  cordial  relations 
with  the  London  County  Council  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter  and  from  my 
experience  I should  have  thought  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  extend- 
ing to  tdnis  larger  authority  the  present 
arrangement  under  (which  the  county 
council  prepare  a development  plan. 
There  would  of  course  have  to  be  con- 
sultations with  all  the  minor  authorities 
concerned. 

But  with  regard  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  development  plan  I should  have 
thought  that  the  proper  procedure  would 
be  for  the  local  authorities  as  distinct 
from  the  planning  authority  to  have 
power  to  deal  with  applications.  If  they 
did  not  agree  or,  that  is  to  say,  if  they 
desired  to  approve  an  application  which 
was  not  within  the  development  plan, 
then  of  course  that  would  have  to  go 
to  the  planning  authority,  and  if  there 
was  disagreement  between  the  council 
and  the  planning  authority  then  it  would 
go  to  the  Minister.  I cannot  quite  see 
the  difficulties  which  Mr.  Davey  seems  to 
have  experienced. — Mr.  Davey:  I was 
not  necessarily  referring  to  development 
by  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  local 


authorities.  It  does  concern  and  has 
concerned  more  than  once  a proposed 
development  by  a private  concern  which 
had  received  very  serious  condemnation 
by  the  metropolitan  borough  for  certain 
reasons.  But  without  the  slightest  regard 
to  that  apparently  consent  was  given  by 
the  planning  authority.  It  may  be  the 
planning  authority  was  right  but  the  local 
authority — that  is  the  metropolitan 
borough — was  never  given  a chance  of 
voicing  its  opinion  to  state  its  case,  and 
in  one  case  we  were  proved  very  right. 

14433.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  The  position 
we  are  left  with  is  this.  We  are  agreed 
that  there  should  be  a single  major 
authority  to  make  the  plan.  Then  there 
was  a question  of  who  should  operate  the 
plan  and  I think  we  are  rather  entitled 
to  say  that  at  any  rate  you  put  somewhat 
varying  degrees  of  emphasis  on  the 
desirability  of  one  or  the  other 
authority  doing  so. — —I  felt  that  this 
larger  over-niding  authority  should  be 
built  up  from  local  representatives. 

14434.  Yes,  I think  that  was  agreed 
generally,  that  it  should  be  made  what 
we  call  an  indirectly  elected  body,  the 
members  being  elected  members  of  local 
authorities  who  would  each  be  appointed 
by  their  own  authority  to  be  a member 
of  the  regional  board. Yes. 

14435.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Did  Mr. 
Baker  say  that  he  had  the  impression 
that  there  was  less  willingness  in  London 
to  allow  fairly  wide  powers  over  the 

application  of  the  plan? Mr.  Baker: 

I had  better  be  fair  on  that  and  say  I 
get  that  impression  from  reading  the 
evidence  given  to  you  by  other  autho- 
rities. I was  surprised  that  they  seemed 
to  have  these  conflicts  with  the  county 
authority.  Of  course,  I work  in  a far 
distant  rural  county  and  my  own  small 
authority,  a small  urban  district  oouncil, 
has  delegated  functions.  Under  the 
arrangement,  under  the  scheme  of 
delegation,  there  are  all  sorts  of  provi- 
sions for  the  oounty  council  taking  jobs 
out  of  our  hands  and  for  resolving  dis- 
agreements, provisions  of  that  character, 
but  I have  been  (there  nine  years  and 
I cannot  remember  them  being  used  on 
any  occasion  and  yet  we  have  had  some 
very  big  proposals  for  development 
because  my  own  particular  district  is 
very  heavily  industrialised. 

14436.  Is  it  a difference  in  distance? 

It  may  be.  I did  suggest  a few 

moments  ago  it  may  be  the  consequence 
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of  the  congested  urban  development  of 
the  areas  round  London  and,  of  course, 
what  is  a fairly  large  town  in  an  agri- 
cultural area  is  particularly  insignificant 
in  the  area  with  which  you  are  con- 
cerned. But  I was  surprised.  I was 
thinking  in  particular  of  what  was  said 
by  the  South-West  Essex  authorities. — 
Alderman  Woods : I do  not  think  that 
is  quite  true  of  the  London  area.  It  is 
very  well  known  that  there  were  dis- 
cussions with  a view  to  transferring  more 
powers  ito  the  metropolitan  boroughs, 
which  were  shelved  as  a result  of  the 
setting  up  of  the  Royal  Commission,  so 
the  position  stands  where  it  stood  before, 
which  has  always  been  criticised.  What- 
ever does  happen,  of  course,  there 
appears  to  be  some  likelihood,  almost 
a certainty  that  there  would  be  the 
devolving  of  certain  powers.  Whether 
the  metropolitan  boroughs  would  be  at 
.this  stage  satisfied  with  how  far  the 
county  council  was  prepared  to  delegate, 
would,  I am.  afraid,  have  to  be  argued 
out  at  the  time. 

14437.  May  I just  raise  one  or  two 
points  which  are  rather  related  to 
planning,  on  which  I think  we  should 
like  to  have  your  views.  One  is  the 
green  belt  and  the  other  is  the  question 
of  density.  . It  has  been  suggested  in 
various  quarters  that  when  you  come 
to  a revision  of  the  Greater  London 
plan  it  may  be  that  there  should  be  a 
complete  recasting  of  the  principles  upon 
which  it  was  based,  that  the  process  of 
getting  .the  overspill  out  of  London  is 
very  difficult,  and  that  might  not  part 
of  what  is  estimated  as  the  overspill  be 
met  by  amending  the  density  in  London 
and  .perhaps  more  particularly  on  the 
periphery  of  .London?  On  the  assump- 
tion that  tfhe  whole  of  Greater  London 
is  roughly  1a  built-up  area,  is  there  a 
ground  for  having  a great  deal  of  differ- 
ence as  there  is  at  'the  present  time 
between  densities  on  the  .periphery  'and 
densities  in  the  middle?  I am  not  put- 
ting that  .to  you  'as  a suggestion  from  the 
Commission.  This  i's  a ithing  which  we 
are  constantly  doing  nowadays,  to  say 
to.  witnesses  what  we  have  heard  from 
other  witnesses  and  get  their  views  on  it, 
so.  I do.  not  want  you  to  take  this  as 
our  view,  but  I would  like  your  views 
on  the  general  question  of  density,  par- 
ticularly .bearing  in  .mind  this  very  diffi- 
cult problem  of  overspill. 1 would  be 

prepared  to  put  a point  of  view  about 


ithis.  I think  the  plan,  when  it  was  first 
envisaged,  visualised  the  frame  of  mind 
people  were  in  at  that  time.  In  this 
country  we  had  been  .prepared  ijo  go 
from  house  building  itn  flats.  We 
thought  we  were  doing  very  well  if  we 
got  six  storeys,  and  above  that  we  never 
tried  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Dolphin  Square  and  Queen’s  Mansions. 
Everyone  held  up  their  hands  in  'Jaorror 
and  said  people  would  never  live  in  them 
if  you  go  higher  than  that.  I .think  the 
poirit  of  view  of  the  public  has  changed. 

I am  certain  it  has  and  there  is  a demand 
almost  now  for  multi-storey  flats,  still 
retaining  sufficient  space  on  'the  ground. 

I think  that  densities  could  be  reason- 
ably increased  on  the  periphery  so*  as  to 
cure  to'  some  degree  the  demand  for 
sprawling  Greater  London  out  even 
farther  than  it  is  now,  because  I believe 
we  have  to  think  along  those  lines,  other- 
wise there  will  not  .be  anything  in  the 
South  of  England  except  bricks  _ and 
mortar.  In  my  own  area,  the  density  is 
one  hundred,  persons  to  .the  acre  under 
the  development  .plan ; we  think  the 
figure  should  be  136.  If  such  a reason- 
able increase  in  areas  where  they  can 
take  it  is  looked  upon  as  something  new 
thinking  has  brought  about  it  may  to 
some  degree  do.  away  with  the  demand 
to  spread  over  greater  acreas  of  this  part 
of  the  oounltry  and  to  some  degree  relieve 
the  transport  problem.  That  is  my  own 
feeling. — Mr.  Davey : I would  sub- 

scribe to  that  too.  Sir.  I think  some  of 
our  ideals,  particularly  in  the  early  post- 
war years,  have  rather  created  our  own 
problems.  When  I read  about  the  con- 
sidered densities  and  overspill,  new 
towns  and  satellite  towns,  ;my  thoughts 
always  turn  to  King  Canute  who-  tried 
to  stem  the  tide,  I do  not  see  how — 
.there  certainly  is  not  any  legislation  at 
the  moment,  and  I do  not  see  that  there 
ever  can  ibe — how  you  can  stem  the  tide 
of  people  living  where  they  wish.  There 
is  already  pretty  strong  evidence  of  a 
flow  back  to  the  centre  of  London  and 
I 'think  that  will  increase  as  the  diffi- 
culties and  the  expense  of  travelling  to 
the  outer  areas  increases.  To  hold  back 
(the  tide,  to  control  the  tide  or  stem  the 
sea  one  builds  sea  walls  and  provided 
you  build  them  in  ia  reasonable  place 
they  do  not  get  broken  down,  and  you 
make  escape  sluices  to  tideways  to  s'fem 
ithe  rush  and  so  on.  I use  .that  as  an 
analogy. 
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I think  one  ihias  to  face  tituait,  that  if  a 
certain  denisilty  of  people  require  to  live 
in  a certain  district  .they  are  going  to  live 
in  that  district  whatever  we  say  or  do'  not 
say,  and  if  we  do-  not  make  proper  pro- 
vision for  'thiait  number  of  people  in  that 
district  they  will  live  in  overcrowded 
conditions.  I must  say  I feel  that  very 
strongly,  after  many  yeans  experience 
now. 

After  ail,  is  it  really  so  terrible?  At 
the  moment,  in  spite  of  the  talk  -that 
goes  on  about  overcrowding  and  bad 
housing  conditions — and  there  are  bad 
housing  conditions  merely  because  some 
of  (the  property  is  worn  out — every 
census  taken  shows  that  there  are  more 
rooms  than  there  are  people.  So  how 
can  there  be  overcrowding,  providing 
those  rooms  or  that  property  are  of  good 
modern  construction,  properly  planned 
and  properly  arranged?  I am  afraid  I 
have  taken  rather  a long  time  over  this 
but  I cannot  see  any  case  to  be  made 
for  keeping  densities  to  a pre-conceived 
figure  which  after  all  was  only  guessed 
at  originally.  We  must  have  open  spaces 
and  space  around  ithe  buildings,  of 
course,  but  I am  confident  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  it.  Incidentally,  one 
gets  over  one  of  the  other  major  head- 
aches the  country  as  a whole  has  to 
deal  with  now,  and  that  is  transport. — 
Mr.  Slim : In  this  connection,  Sir  John, 
you  mentioned  .the  Green  Belt.  I think 
I should  be  speaking  for  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  National  Council  if  I 
said  we  do  not  desire  the  Green  Belit 
interfered  with  in  any  way. 

14438.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I put  the 
two  points  .together.  I was  going  to 
come  back  to  it.  I gather  your  views 
are  somewhat  different  in  the  sense  that 
you  do  .think  the  hard  facts  of  life  will 
lead  you  to  have  to  contemplate  greater 
densities  at  some  points  of  the  Greater 
London  area  and  indeed  that  by  doing 
so  you  may  be  strengthened  in  what  I 
understand  is  your  desire  to  preserve  ithe 
existing  Green  Belt?  The  two  things  in 
a sense  may  run  together  in  your  minds? 

If  you  please. — Mr.  Baker : I do  not 

think  that  is  wholly  confined  to  London 
at  all. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : No,  .but  of  course 
we  are  only  concerned  with  London. 

14439.  Sir  Charles  Morris : There  is 
one  other  question  I would  just  like  to 
put.  I do  not  know  whether  it  will  be 


thought  a fair  or  possible  question,  but 
an  answer  would  help  us.  We  are  after 
all  concerned  as  a Commission  with  the 
structure  of  local  government.  Jusit 
supposing  that  something  were  done  as 
a result  _ of  our  recommendations,  I 
suppose  it  would  begin  to  have  its  full 
effect  in  25  to  50  years’  time.  I won- 
dered if  it  was  possible  as  a result  of 
any  of  your  thoughts  or  investigations 
(to  say  anything  about  whether  the 
general  problem  of  handling  housing  in 
London  in  the  next  period,  the  next  age, 
is  going  to  be  very  different  from  die 
way  that  we  see  it  now  and,  if  so, 
whether  there  is  anything  .that  can  be 
said  about  it,  so  as  to  have  at  in  mind 
in  considering  the  structure  of  local 
government., 

For  instance,  some  authorities  have 
.told  us  that  on  present  standards  of  con- 
demning property  .they  are  getting  to- 
wards the  end  of  slum  clearance  on  the 
old  understanding  of  slum  clearance. 
Clearly  some  parts  of  London  have 
enormous  numbers  of  houses  which  are 
perfectly  good  houses  but  drawing 
perhaps  towards  the  end  of  their  useful 
period,  though  not  really  slums  in  the 
sense  either  that  .they  are  completely 
worn  out  or  in  the  sense  .that  they  are 
.hopelessly  overcrowded  and  dilapidated. 

In  some  parts  of  London  one  gets  the 
impression  that  some  time  in  the  next 
forty  or  fifty  years  there  is  going  to  be 
a really  big  problem  of  what  to  do 
about  replanning  those  parts.  Has  any 
work  been  done  by  you  that  would  be 
any  guide  to  us  about  what  the  problems 
will  be  in  the  next  stage  of  the  planning 
of  housing?'  I do  not  know  whether 
I have  put  my  .point  sufficiently  clearly. 

-Mr.  Baker:  Yes,  I think  the  answer 

is  that  there  may  have  been  some  work 
done  but  we  have  not  done  it. 

14440.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I think  Mr. 
iDavey  has  a bit  of  practical  experience 

of  this  sort  of  thing. Mr.  Davey : 

Yes,  Sir.  I think  this  is  perhaps  rather 
more  individual  evidence  than  anything 
to  do  with  the  National  Housing  Council 
because  it  is  not  a matter  they  would 
normally  deal  with  because  the  vast 
majority  are  outside  the  metropolitan 
.area.  The  point  made  is  of  course  the 
really  worrying  thing  because  I frankly 
do  not  see  what  the  solution  is  going  to 
be.  At  the  moment  of  course  many  local 
authorities  are  tackling  this  problem  by 
.acquisition,  pre-purchase,  repair  and 
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conversion.  It  is  a pretty  expensive 
.proceeding  but  the  result  is  not  bad. 

But  I do  not  think  anybody  can  pre- 
tend those  houses  have  a tremendously 
long  life,  even  now.  After  all  the  very 
things  they  were  built  of  are  dis- 
integrating. The  bricks  have  been  there 
for  a hundred  years.  They  are  good 
enough  at  the  moment  to  do  something 
with  but  I do  not  think  anybody  can 
pretend  they  are  going  to  last  for 
another  hundred  years  or  anything  like  it. 

The  only  people,  as  I see  it,  who  can 
afford  to  do  this  work  are  the  local 
authorities.  Certainly  no  private  indi- 
vidual is  interested  because  even  with 
the  Rent  Act,  1957,  there  is  no  financial 
attraction  at  all.  On  that  perhaps  I am 
speaking  rather  against  myself  as  a 
housing  manager.  I hate  to  think  that 
the  only  people  who  are  ever  going  to 
handle  this  problem  are  the  local 
authorities  because  I think  it  is  quite 
wrong  they  should.  It  is  not  slum 
clearance.  I do  believe  local  authorities 
should  deal  with  slum  clearance  but  I 
do  not  believe  they  should  any  longer 
provide  and  deal  with  what  I would  call 
general  housing.  I cannot  for  the  life  of 
ime  see  anybody  else  doing  it  because 
there  is  no  financial  advantage.  I am 
quite  certain  that  is  where  the  Improve- 
ment Grant  Acts  have  broken  down  and 
will  continue  to  break  down.  Whilst  the 
owner-occupier  or  owner  who  is  letting 
■the  house  can,  as  we  all  know,  get  50 
per  cent,  up  to  a limit  on  the  cost  of 
improvement,  the  thing  he  cannot  afford 
to  do  is  the  repairs  at  the  same  time,  and 
it  is  no  good  doing  the  improvement  if 
you  cannot  carry  out  the  repairs ; and 
you  may  consider  that  is  what  is  the 
really  worrying  point  in  housing  at  the 
moment. 

14441.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Is  it  the  case 
that  some  of  your  houses  can  be  kept  in 
repair,  can  be  even  improved,  but  that 
in  other  cases  the  future  of  the  area  will 
inevitably  be  demolition  of  the  existing 
houses  and  a redevelopment  of  the  area 
in  order  to  make  better  use  of  the  land 

rather  than  the  houses? Yes,  Sir,  if 

one  purchases  an  area  you  first  simply 
have  to  make  your  mind  up  whether  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  demolish  and 
redevelop. 

14442.  I wondered  whether  in  your 
own  borough — I am  really  only  seeking 
practical  experience  here  and  not  com- 
mitting your  association — you  have 


formed  any  notion  of  the  sort  of  pro- 
portion of  houses  which  could  be  con- 
tinued to  be  made  useful  by  repairs  and 
improvements  as  compared  with  the  sort 
of  numbers  which  would  have  to  be  re- 
developed completely. Yes,  I can 

answer  that.  It  is  just  about  half  and 
half  but  that  is  over  a total  number  of 
1,600  to  1,800  properties. — Alderman 
Woods:  Of  course  you  have  posed  an 
extremely  difficult  problem,  Sir  John,  be- 
cause does  not  this  start  from  the  centre? 
As  I understand  the  position  at  the 
moment  on  the  present  policy  of  the 
Minister — and  I should  think  it  would  be 
the  policy  that  would  be  continued  for 
traffic  reasons  and  for  housing  reasons 
and  so  on — there  has  to  be  in  the  future, 
and  has  been  for  some  time,  first  in  the 
centre  of  .the  immediate  Hyde  Park  cen- 
tral area  and  now  spreading  out,  a 
restriction  on  the  amount  of  office  build- 
ing to  take  place.  We  all  know  there 
has  been  a tremendous  upsurge  begun, 
■the  building  of  offices  in  the  City,  West- 
minster and  central  areas  at  the  present 
moment,  which  will  be  finished  in  I 
should  say  three  to  four  years.  The  point 
is  they  are  going  to  be  occupied  by  some 
of  the  people  coming  into  London  and 
some  are  in  obsolete  offices,  some  being 
built  as  speculations.  The  redevelopment 
of  the  central  areas  itself  from  .the  point 
of  view  of  old  houses  being  used  in 
recent  years  as  offices  is  going  to  be  the 
problem.  Very  bad  housing  is  going  to 
develop  in  the  outer  boroughs,  and  it 
does  seem,  coming  back  to  the  point, 
with  a higher  density  in  some  areas  be- 
cause it  is  old  houses  that  are  occupied. 
If  they  are  eventually  to  be  demolished 
you  are  going  to  perpetuate  the  overspill 
problem  and  make  the  redeveloped  areas 
fail  to  provide  the  necessary  workpeople 
for  the  commerce  that  must  remain  in 
the  centre  without  a lot  of  travelling. 
But  thought  has  to  be  given  to  the  re- 
development of  ancient  properties,  many 
of  them  not  used  as  habitations,  which 
will  become  obsolete  in  areas  where  they 
will  not  be  a/ble  to  be  redeveloped  as 
offices.  It  seems  to  me  the  only  alter- 
native for  them  is  to  build  places  in 
which  people  can  live,  and  that  can  only 
be  economically  done  if  sufficient  density 
is  envisaged  to  allow  for  what  is  neces- 
sary whoever  builds  in  those  areas. 

14443.  Mr.  Baker,  I am  afraid  I inter- 
rupted you.  I remembered  St.  Pancras 
was  one  of  the  boroughs  I visited,  and  I 
had  seen  quite  a number  of  .this  kind  of 
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house.  Did  you  want  to  say  something? 

Mr.  Baker : The  only  point  X think 

is  one  you  made  yourself,  Sir  John.  We 
have  not  really  any  composite  view  to 
submit  on  this  problem,  and  I had  in- 
tended to  refer  it  to  Mr.  Davey.  I 
thought  probably  he  would  be  able  to 
help.  You  did  it  yourself  so  X did  not 
have  to  do  it. 

14444,  There  is  one  other  problem  and 
that  is,  of  course,  housing  generally. 
Assuming,  as  I think  we  must  assume, 
that  whatever  arrangements  are  made 
within  London  a considerable  number 
of  houses  will  have  to  be  built  for  the 
needs  of  London  outside  London,  and 
accepting  the  position  that  the  immediate 
surroundings  of  London  are  so  built  up 
that  this  provision  can  no  longer  be 
made  on  the  periphery  and  that  it  will 
have  to  be  therefore  at  a considerable 
distance  from  London,  it  means  moving 
housing  ,and  employment  at  the  same 
time.  Coming  back  to  our  structure  of 
local  government  we  do  have  the  question 
of  which  authority  should  be  responsible 
for  that  kind  of  provision,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  job  is  one  which  'has 
to  be  handled  by  local  government.  I 
say  that  to  prevent  you  from  putting 
forward  the  view  ’that  this  had  better  be 
done  by  the  central  government,  hut  it 
is  at  the  moment  a function  of  local 
government  under  the  Town  Develop- 
ment Act.  Therefore  I just  want  to 
explore  it  on  that  basis.  Have  you  any 
concrete  views  as  to  whether  this  should 
be  done  by  the  regional  authority  or  by 
the  -borough  authorities?  In  a sense  you 
do  not  need  to  be  shy  of  this  because  we 
have  had  evidence  from  all  the  borough 
authorities,  and  we  know  there  is  some 
divergence  of  view,  but  with  most  people 
I would  say  the  weight  of  evidence 
rather  favoured  this  being  a regional  job 
if  there  is  a regional  authority.  You  may 

express  a divided  view  if  you  wish. 

I think  all  I can  say  on  that  particular 
point  is  that  the  sub -committee  we 
appointed  to  investigate  this  matter  were 
unable  to  come  to  an  agreed  view  on 
this  particular  problem.  Some  of  the 
authorities  represented  ait  that  meeting 
have  already  expressed  their  own  view 
to  you  individually.  Possibly — I do  not 
know  df  you  have  seen  all  of  them— I 
have  no  doubt  they  will  all  express  their 
view  on  that  point,  and  that  was  one 
matter,  as  I said  at  the  beginning,  on 
which  we  have  not  -been  able  to1  formulate 
any  definite  proposal.  We  therefore  felt 


all  we  could  properly  do  was  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the  position  which 
exists.  Possibly  it  was  entirely  unneces- 
sary .to  say  that  there  is  a certain 
divergence  of  view  on  this  point.  It  is, 
one  would  suggest,  another  example  of 
the  British  genius  for  under-statement. 
It  was  quite  apparent — I -think  my 
colleagues  will  concur  with  me  in  saying 
this — that  at  our  meeting  there  was  some 
divergence  of  views  as  to  who  should  be 
responsible,  and  I would  hesitate  myself 
-to  say  anything  very  definite  on  it 
because  there  is  the  natural  reluctance  of 
all  local  authorities  -to  hand  over  a job 
for  which  they  are  responsible  at  the 
present  time  to  some  other  body.  Some 
of  my  colleagues  may  wish  to  express  a 
view  independently:  I do  not  think  I 
would. — Mr.  Davey : I think  there  is 
one  point — I am  quite  sure  my  colleagues 
will  correct  me — we  should  -like  to  agree 
on,  that  is  -the  actual  -day-to-day  manage- 
ment should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
authority  because  the  management  of 
housing  is  such  an  entirely  personal 
affair. — Alderman  Woods : Of  course  it 
is  now  more  possible  compared  with 
What  went  before  in  the  provision  of  out- 
county  estates  managed  by  the  exporting 
authority.  -My  private  feeling  in  the 
matter  is  that  to  a degree  the  better  way 
is  for  the  exporting  authority  -to  operate 
on  ithe  tines,  of  the  Town  Development 
Act  but  to  leave  the  management  to  the 
local  authority  of  the  area  Where  -the 
estate  is  built. — Mr.  Baker : I was  -pleased 
to  hear,  unless  I misunderstood  him, 
Alderman  Woods  point  -out  that 
apparently  'the  Town  Development  Act 
is  going  to  work  rather  -more  easily  than 
it  has  done  in  the  past. — Alderman 
Woods : It  has  made  considerable 

progress. 

14445.  You  'have  drawn  our  attention 
to  the  problem.  We  shall  be  able  to-  see 
that,  whatever  recommendation  we  make 
for  carrying  it  -out,  we  have  not  flouted 

y-our  express  views! We  are  very 

conscious  of  -our  inability  to-  disagree! 

14446.  Could  I -make  on-e  other  point? 
A-gain  it  might  he  a matter  on  which 
you  cannot  be  agreed,  but  it  is  a real 
problem  to  us.  When  you  come  to 
-housing  within  the  region  there  are  quite 
a number  of  districts  which  can  prac- 
tically meet  their  own  needs  within  their 
own  district.  There  are  a number  of 
other  boroughs,  more  particularly  in  the 
central  areas,  which  cannot  physically 
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meet  their  own  needs  within  their  own 
borough  and  where  by  reason  of  the 
occupations  of  the  people  concerned*  the 
problem  is  not  likely  to  be  solved  by 
their  moving  outside  the  region  to  new 
or  expanded  towns.  The  meeting  of  the 
needs  of  one  borough  in  another 
borough  in  'London  itself  of  course  is 
one  of  the  functions  which  the  L.C.C. 
have  exercised  in  the  past  by  building 
for  the  needs  of  London  as  a whole. 
Outside  the  area  there  is  of  course  only 
a single  housing  authority,  the  urban 
district.  If  we  are  to  produce  a single 
structure  for  London  we  shall  have  to 
think  seriously  on  this  problem  of 
housing  within  London,  and  the.  danger 
that  there  may  be  some  authorities  who 
cannot  meet  entirely  their  own  needs 
within  their  own  'borough.  Have  you 
any  solution  to  offer  us  for  that  prob- 
lem?  Mr.  Baker-.  That  is  overspill 

again.  I think  you  have  suggested  one 
possible  amelioration  of  the  position  by 
your  suggestion  regarding  the  increase 
{in  the  densities  which  would  permit 
additional  accommodation  to  be  made 
available  within  the  region.  I should 
have  thought  myself,  from  the  figures 
that  I have,  that  one  can  say  generally 
that  in  the  L.C.C.  area  there  are  at  this 
present  time  a large  number  of  people 
who  cannot  be  accommodated  there  on 
modern  standards,  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  same  is  true  of  the  inner  ring 
of  the  outer  authorities,  that  they  are  in 
very  much  the  same  position.  .That 
would  be  a problem  that  under  existing 
powers  local  authorities  would  have  to 
settle  themselves.  Regarding  the  future 
it  would  depend  to  a very  great  extent 
on  the  size  of  the  authorities  concerned 
as  to  how  far  they  could  themselves 
operate  schemes  under  the  Town 
Development  Act  as  it  at  present  exists, 
but  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in 
administration  of  this  kind  is  . . . Per- 
haps I could  rput  it  another  way.  We 
have  evidence  which  shows  that  many 
of  the  authorities  outside  the  L.C.C.  area 
have  been  exercising  their  powers  to 
build  houses  in  other  authorities’  areas. 

14447.  Yes,  but  even  that  is  coming 
to  an  end  now. With  some  remark- 

able results  in  some  . cases  because 
apparently  they  do  it  in  each  other’s 
areas. 

14448.  I am  aware  there  are  a number 
of  those  cases,  .but  our  fundamental 
assumption  is  that  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses the  whole  of  Greater  London,  of 


our  area,  is  now  becoming  built  up  and 
that  therefore  that  operation  does  not 
really  provide  a solution  for  the  more 
crowded  areas. — — 1 think  the  answer 
must  be  that  that  cannot  be  done  under 
the  existing  machinery.  Then  if  you 
establish  any  other  machinery  it  has  to 
be  done  through  that  machinery,  but  wc 
have  not  suggested  what  that  oilier 
machinery  should  be.  That  is  the  diffi- 
culty. Perhaps  some  of  my  colleagues 
can  help  you  further  who  are  better 
acquainted  with  the  London  problem  — 
Alderman  Woods-.  I think  housing  is  the 
key  problem.  If  there  comes  into  exis- 
tence a planning  authority  'Which  will 
deal  with  housing  let  us  have  a wider 
area.  So  far  as  we  can  see  at  the  moment 
it  must  operate  in  the  area,  and  . the 
problem  is  only  the  same  problem  in.  a 
bigger  area,  because  now  we  cannot  build 
even  in  one  another’s  areas  because  they 
are  built  up.  It  seems  to  me  it  drives 
us  back  to  finding  a way  of  providing 
satisfactory  housing  at  a greater  density 
in  .that  area.  No  one  would  suggest  we 
do  this  by  building  up  very  high  blocks, 
but  by  planned  development,  mixed 
development,  you  can  interpose  sufficient 
high  building  to  try  and  create  that 
higher  density.  Of  course,  we  must 
come  back  to  the  point  that  in  the  inner 
areas  most  parts  of  London  are  now 
getting  quite  old.  Whatever  you  have 
done  in  the  last  40  years  still  leaves  large 
areas  of  London  that  must  in  the  next 
few  years  come  down.  What  we  have 
got  to  do  is  to  see  we  do  not  make  any 
mistakes  as  we  go  on  in  the  development 
of  those  areas. 

14449.  I think  the  only  other  point  I 
would  like  to  mention  to  you  is  the  ques- 
tion of  roads.  Having  got  a regional 
planning  authority  the  plan  will 
presumably  define  the  lines  of  main 
roads  and,  leaving  out  of  account  trunk 
roads  for  the  moment,  do  you  think  the 
regional  planning  authority  should  be 
anything  more  than  a planner?  Should 
it  be  an  executive  authority  at  all  or 
should  the  making  of  the  roads  be  left 
to  somebody  else?  Forget  trunk  roads 
which  is  a Ministry  of  Transport 
responsibility,  and  think  of  local  govern- 
ment roads  only. Mr.  Baker'.  As  I 

said  in  my  opening  statement,  we  confine 
ourselves  primarily  to  housing  and 
planning  matters,  but  we  agree  transport 
does  come  into  if.  I think  the  answer 
would  follow  that  normally  it  would  be 
the  local  authority  for  the  area  where 
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the  road  was,  but  that,  of  course,  is 
subject  to  a proviso  that  we  do  not  know 
what  the  future  structure  of  those 
authorities  would  be.  I think,  therefore, 
we  should  add  the  words  “ subject  to 
that  authority  being  able  to  undertake 
works  of  that  kind 
14450.  I am  rather  avoiding  leading 
you  into  that  because  I fear,  as  you 
have  said,  it  is  really  outside  your  own 
compass  and  it  might  not  be  fair  to  get 
you  to  talk  about  whether  there  should 
be  counties  or  a large  number  of 
boroughs.  Assuming,  as  I say,  that  there 
was  an  authority  of  adequate  size,  what- 
ever its  structure,  I gather  you  would 
think  that  execution  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  ordinary  local  authority 
rather  than  in  the  hands  of  the  regional 

authority? 1 think  they  would  be 

definitely  matters  similar  to  those  to 
which  Alderman  Woods  drew  attention. 
— Alderman  Woods : Then,  of  course, 
the  financing,  too.  In  the  organisation  of 
local  government  are  we  thinking  as  to 
the  reorganisation  of  the  financial  system, 
as  well?  The  provision  of  roads  is  one 
of  the  biggest  factors  in  London  for 
supplementary  expenditure.  Because  of 
that,  you  have  an  uneven  standard  of 
roads  in  (London,  but  one  would  feel  it 
must  remain  a local  authority  matter  if 
the  local  authority  are  going  to  be  called 
upon  to  pay  for  it,  and  for  other  than 
trunk  roads,  of  course,  they  are  called 
upon  to  do  just  that. 


14451.  We  have  got  to  assume  that. 
The  only  question  I can  properly  put  to 
you  as  National  Housing  and  Town 
Planning  Council  is,  do  you  think  this 
should  be  a function  of  the  regional 
body  or  the  second  tier,  and  you  have 

said  second  tier? Mr.  Baker:  Yes. 

I think  there  are  very  definite  dis- 
advantages by  creating  two  departments 
doing  the  same  kind  of  work  in  the 
same  place,  at  least  except  in  very 
special  circumstances,  but  generally  that 
leads  to  duplication  of  effort,  duplica- 
tion of  staffs  and  additional  expense, 

14452.  You  picture  one  authority 
doing  the  whole  of  the  roads? Yes. 

14453.  I think  we  have  come  to  the 
time  when  we  have  finished  all  the  ques- 
tions we  want  to  ask  you.  If  you  have 
anything  to  ask  us,  or  you  think  we  have 
missed  something  we  ought  to  have 
asked  you,  please  say  so.  If  not,  it  only 
remains  for  me  to  thank  you  for  the 
written  and  oral  evidence,  and  for 
coming  and  discussing  these  problems 
with  us.  We  need  all  the  help  we  can 
get  and  we  are  very  much  grateful  to  you 

for  coming  this  afternoon. 1 thank 

you,  Sir  John.  I would  also  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  colleagues  like  to  thank 
you  and  your  colleagues  for  the  kindly 
way  you  have  received  us  this  afternoon 
and  to  say  what  a pleasure  it  has  been 
to  be  here. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 
SIXTY-THIRD  DAY 

Monday,  14th  December,  1959 


Present: 

Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.  ( Chairman ) 

Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E.  *Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lawson,  C.B.E. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 

Mr.  L.  Y.  Cond  (. Assistant  Secretary) 

* Morning  session  only. 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

(Continuation  of  the  Hearing  adjourned  on  5th  November — Day  55) 
Professor  W.  A.  Robson 
Mr.  D.  V.  Donnison 
Mr.  R.  C.  Estall 
Miss  J.  T.  Henderson 
Mr.  J.  E.  Martin 
Mr.  R.  H.  Pear 
Mr.  G.  J.  Ponsonby 
Mr.  P.  J.  O.  Self 
Miss  0.  M.  Stone 
Professor  M.  J.  Wise 
Mr.  J.  H.  Woods 
Mr.  L.  J.  Sharpe 


on  behalf  of  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science 
Called  and  Examined 


14454.  Chairman : I think  perhaps, 

ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  best  course  is 
to  resume  where  we  left  off  on  a pre- 
vious occasion.  We  have  received  an 
additional  paper  from  you  headed : * 
“ Additional  Evidence  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Local  Government  in 
Greater  London.  The  Case  for  a 
lower-tier  population  minimum  of 
250,000.”  We  may  want  to  ask  you  some 
questions  about  that,  but  I think  we  had 
better  treat  that  as  a separate  subject 
for  the  moment,  and  carry  on  where 
we  left  off.  Is  there  anything  you  want 

to  say,  Professor  Robson? Professor 

Robson : Just  two  things,  if  I may.  One 

* See  Appendix  on  page  2682. 
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is  that  we  much  regret  that  Mr.  Panter- 
Brick  and  Mr.  Allan  Day  are  not  able 
to  appear  with  us  today.  They  are  both, 
unfortunately,  indisposed,  and  send  their 
own  regrets  and  apologies.  On  the  point 
you  have  just  mentioned,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  put  in  that  additional  paper  because 
it  was  one  of  the  points  on  which,  if  I 
may  say  so,  members  of  the  Commission 
pressed  us  rather  hard,  and  we  thought 
that  it  might  be  as  helpful  to  you  as 
to  us  if  we  indicated  our  further  views 
on  thi§  particular  point. 

14455.  Yes.  I think  you  are  entitled 
to  say  we  asked  for  it,  Professor 
Robson!  We  did  interpose  conversa- 
tion with  Professor  Griffith  towards  the 
A 2 
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end  of  our  last  day,  but  we  were  really 
on  education  when  we  broke  off.  I am 
very  sorry  Sir  Charles  Morris  cannot  be 
here  today,  but  we  would  like  to  ask 
you  a few  more  questions  about  educa- 
tion, and  then  go  on  to  the  other 
specialised  subjects,  if  that  suits  you? 
Yes. 

14456.  The  main  question  I would  like 
to  ask,  following  up  what  was  already 
put  to  you  by  Sir  Charles  Morris  and 
others,  is  this.  There  seem  to  be  on 
any  view  some  quite  distinct  bodies  who 
must  be  concerned  in  the  general  pro- 
cess of  education.  Starting  from  the  one 
nearest  the  schools,  I suppose  No.  1 is 
the  head  teacher  ; No.  2 is  the  governing 
body,  whether  governors  or  managers ; 
No.  3 is  the  divisional  executive  or 
excepted  district  as  the  case  may  be ; 
No.  4 is  the  local  education  authority, 
whatever  it  may  be,  at  present  the  county 
council ; No.  5,  I suppose,  is  the  Minis- 
ter Now  on  any  view  of  the  educa- 
tional set-up  taken  by  any  of  you  here 
today,  those  five  elements  in  one  form  or 

another  persist,  do  they  not? No,  Sir. 

There  would  be  no  divisional  executive 
in  Scheme  A.  I am  speaking  now  of 
primary  and  secondary  education. 

14457.  Yes,  I am  If.aving  it  at  that. 

Because  we  distinguish  those  from 
further  education.  But  if  you  take 
Scheme  A,  Greater  London  boroughs 
would  be  unified  local  education  authori- 
ties of  similar  character  to  a county 
borough  for  that  purpose. 

14458.  The  local  education  authority 
and  the  excepted  district  or  divisional 
executive  would  be  merged  under  Scheme 
A? Yes,  and,  as  you  know,  the  divi- 

sional executive  and  the  excepted  district 
is  a very  recent  feature  of  local  govern- 
ment. They  only  date  from  1944  in  fact, 
although  I suppose  one  can  regard  the 
education  divisions  which  have  been  set 
up  for  administrative  purposes  by  the 
London  County  Council  as  a kind  of 
extra-legal  device  which  corresponds 
to  a divisional  executive  in  an  ordinary 
county. 

14459.  Yes,  I appreciate  that.  Of 
course  it  is  different  in  kind,  but  it  is  in  a 
sense  another  effort  in  the  direction  of 

decentralisation  of  administration. 

Except,  of  course  that  it  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  divisional  executive  or 
excepted  district,  because  there  are  no 
elected  members. 


14460.  I merely  said  it  is  an  attempt  at 
decentralised  administration. Exactly. 

14461.  Whether  we  merge  those 
together,  or  whether  we  do  not,  if  you 
merge  them  there  are  four  elements,  if 
you  do  not  merge  them  there  are  five, 
and  may  we  start  now  on  what  I would 
like  to  ask  you  about  each  of  them.  The 
point  of  these  questions  is  this,  to  try 
and  elucidate  what  are  the  true  functions 
which  ought  to  be  performed  by  each 
of  those  various  elements  in  the  educa- 
tional system.  Now  I start  with  ihe 
head  teacher,  because  he  is  nearest  to  the 
children,  shall  we  say,  and  I never  know 
which  is  the  highest,  and  which  is  the 
lowest  in  these  things,  but  I am  taking 
him  because  he  is  nearest  to  the  children. 
What  is  the  true  function  of  the  head 

teacher  in  the  school? The  head 

teacher,  as  I understand  his  function,  is 
to  manage  the  school,  to  administer  the 
school  subject  to  the  general  approval  of 
the  school  managers  or  governors,  as 
they  may  he  called,  and  to  carry  out  the 
educational  policy  of  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  whatever  it  may  be.  He 
normally  organises  the  teaching ; he 
settles  the  timetable  of  the  school ; he 
settles  the  curriculum  ; he  decides  on  the 
textbooks ; he  organises,  or  at  any  rate 
approves,  the  arrangements  for  the  social 
and  athletic  arrangements  of  the  school ; 
he  accepts  or  rejects  pupils,  or  would-be 
pupils ; he  is  ultimately  responsible  for 
discipline  ; he  is  generally  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  the  school,  both  in  Us 
educational  aspects  and  in  .its  social 
aspects ; he  is  also  responsible  to  parents 
for  the  wellbeing  of  the  children,  and 
so  forth. 

14462.  The  internal  conduct  of  the 
educational  side  of  the  school’s  functions 

really? Yes,  including  in  that  the 

social  activities,  athletics,  and  so  forth. 

14463.  Do  you  think  that  he  should, 
or  should  not,  have  any  powers  to  spend 
money  on  his  own  authority?  The  prac- 
tice differs  in  different  counties,  you 

know. 1 would  have  thought  that  he 

should  have  a small  imprest  fund,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  called.  I think  it 
would  be  a ridiculous  and  inefficient 
arrangement  if  the  headmaster  had  to  go 
for  authority  to  the  education  depart- 
ment of  the  local  education  authority 
every  time  he  wanted  to  Incur  sonic 
small  items  of  expenditure,  let  us  say,  for 
the  Christmas  festivities,  or  for  a meal 
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to  entertain  guests  on  Speech  Day,  or 
that  kind  of  thing.  But  in  general  I 
should  have  thought  that  the  control  of 
finance  of  the  school  in  regard  to  its 
running  expenses,  its  capital  expenditure, 
and  renovations,  and  decorations,  and  so 
forth,  over  a small  sum  should  not  foe 
in  the  hands  of  the  headmaster. 

14464.  Then  what  would  you  say  are 
the  true  functions  of  the  governing  body, 
whether  it  be  managers,  or  whether  it  foe 
governors?— tl  would  have  thought  that 
the  governors  are  in  the  same  position  as 
obtains  in  so  many  institutions  in  (this 
country  where  a large  share  of  the  main 
responsibility  rests  on  the,  so  to  speak, 
professional,  in  this  case  the  headmaster 
who  As  professionally  engaged.  They  are 
a mediating  body  between  the  head- 
master and  'the  general  public  on  the  one 
hand,  and  between  the  headmaster  and 
the  local  education  authority  on  the  other. 
The  governing  body  serves  in  my  view 
a double  function.  On  the  one  hand  it 
is  a form  of  decentralising  some  of  the 
powers  of  the  local  education  authority 
to  a more  local  level  An  the  school  itself, 
and  secondly  it  is  a way  of  obtaining 
(the  services  of  public-spirited  people  Who 
are  interested  in  a particular  school,  are 
willing  to  give  their  time,  their  energies 
and  so  forth,  to  helping  to  improve  the 
school,  to  'run  it,  and  so  forth.  They 
bring  to  the  administration  of  the  school 
an  outside  view  which  the  headmaster 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  school  staff 
cannot  have  ; and  they  to  some  extent 
are  responsible  for  what  I might  call  the 
public  relations  side.  If  there  is  anything 
which  arouses  the  anger,  resentment  or 
criticism  of  the  public  in  relation  to  a 
particular  school,  the  first  body  which 
must  foe  met  with  would  I think  foe  the 
body  of  governors,  and  they  are  also 
there  as  an  immediate  check  on  any  abuse 
or  unusual  diversion  on  the  'part  of  the 
headmaster  and  the  teaching  body 
generally.  They  are  there  as  guardians, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  public  interest,  not 
to  supervise  the  'headmaster,  but  to 
support  him  when  he  needs  their  support 
in  some  new  policy,  to  check  film  if  they 
do  not  agree  with  what  he  is  proposing 
to  do,  and  you  get  a great  deal  of  (that 
kind  of  function  carried  out  without  the 
necessity,  so  to  speak,  of  going  to  the 
often  remote  or  relatively  remote  local 
education  authority  which  is  not  con- 
cerned with  one  school  but  with  all 
schools  of  all  kinds  in  their  district. 


14465.  Yiou  would  really  say  the 
managing  body  has  two  main  functions  ; 
one  is  to  be  a sort  of  public  relations 
body  for  the  school,  using  that  term  in 

a wide  sense  . . . And  in  its  good 

sense. 

14466.  And  (the  other  would  be  to  be 
in  a sense  the  watch  dog  of  the  education 
authority  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
education  authority’s  policy  with  regard 
to  that  particular  school? — * — Yes. 

14467.  Is  that,  very  broadly  and 
generally,  the  way  you  picture  the  duties 

and  functions  of  the  managing  'body? 

Yes,  just  subject  only  to  one  other  aspect 
that  I mentioned,  which  is  to  give  the 
headmaster  support  when  he  needs  it. 

14468.  I included  that  in  m,y  rather 
compendious  term  of  “ public  relations  ” 
but  probably  it  comes  separately,  yes. 
You  would  not  think  it  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  governing  body  to  interfere 

with  the  curriculum  in  any  way? 1 

should  have  thought  'only  when  there 
was  something  changed ; if  there  is  some 
conspicuous  change  being  introduced  then 
T should  have  thought  it  would  foe 
brought  to  their  notice. 

14469.  I am  not  envisaging  a change 
in  the  nature  of  (the  school,  say,  from  a 
secondary  modern  to  a grammar  school, 
or  anything  of  that  kind.  I am  assuming 
the  nature  of  the  school  remains  the 
same,  hut  given  a particular  school  of  a 
particular  type  how  far  do  you  think  the 
managing  body  should  concern  itself  in 
ithe  curriculum?  I ask  'these  questions 
because  we  keep  on  applying  our  minds 
to  all  kinds  of  questions  of  administra- 
tion, and  so  forth,  and  we  do  not  always 
apply  our  minds,  perhaps,  to  the  much 
more  important  thing  of  what  is  done  to 

the  children  An  the  schools. 1 would 

say  that  they  concern  themselves  with 
the  curriculum  to  the  extent  that  any 
change  in  it,  any  serious  change,  as  for 
example,  a decision  to  drop  a particular 
subject,  or  to  introduce  a subject,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  should  certainly 
receive  the  approval  of  the  governors.  I 
would  have  thought  that  they  are  not 
concerned  with  such  questions  as  how  the 
curriculum  is  to  be  .taught  -in  the  school. 
That  I think  is  a matter  for  the  educa- 
tional staff  of  the  school.  I think  they 
are  responsible  for  the  kind  of  questions 
concerning  the  curriculum  that  I have 
mentioned. — Professor  Wise : May  I add 
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a point  on  -this  question,  arising  from  my 
own  experience  on  governing  bodies  of 
schools  of  'different  types?  I ithiink  iit  is 
very  important  ithat  the  governing  body 
or  managing  body  should  have  responsi- 
bility for  -the  appointment  of  the  staff  of 
the  school,  particularly  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  headmaster  of  the  school. 
Of  course  some  control  may  be  exercised 
over  the  curriculum  according  (to  the 
type  of  man  who  is  selected  for  the  head- 
ship of  a particular  school.  They  may 
prefer  a man  who  is  keen  to  develop  the 
classical  side,  or  one  keen  t-o-  develop  the 
science  side.  'Having  appointed  a head- 
master then  I think  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
governing  body  to  give  'him  a general 
directive,  but  not  to  interfere  so  long  as 
he  has  their  confidence  in  the  day-to-day 
working  out  of  'the  curriculum  of  the 
school.  I 'think  the  'governing  body 
would  in  many  cases  appoint  the  senior 
staff  of  the  school  too,  the  persons 
responsible  for  teaching,  for  directing  the 
teaching  in  subject  groups,  and  through 
their  selection  of  suitable  candidates  they 
would  'indirectly  at  any  rate  exercise  some 
control  over  the  degree  of  emphasis  to 
be  given  to  different  aspects  of  the 
school’s  teaching.  I think  this  would,  of 
course,  be  done  in  consultation  with  the 
headmaster.  T do  regard  this  question  of 
the  appointment  of  staff  as  an  important 
aspect  of  the  duties  of  the  governing 
body.  Through  this,  through  consulta- 
tion with  the  staff  appointed,  general 
directives  regarding  education  policy  for 
the  school  would  be  given,  but  I would 
agree  with  Professor  Robson  that  they 
would  not  interfere  with  minor  deci- 
sions, or  with  the  day-to-day  work  of 
the  number  of  periods  given  to  each 
subject  in  the  timetable,  with  that  kind 
of  thing. 

14470.  In  the  counties  we  have  to  deal 
with,  that  problem  has  undoubtedly  to 
be  faced,  because  although  the  proce- 
dure varies  from  county  to  county  in 
detail,  in  principle  it  is  pretty  much  the 
same,  and,  as  I understand  it,  it  involves 
this,  that  the  headmaster  or  mistress  is 

always  appointed  by  the  county. 

Professor  Robson : Exactly,  not  by  the 
governors. 

14471.  But  always  after  consultation 
with  the  governors.  As  I say  the  system 
varies  in  detail  from  county  to  county, 
but  in  principle  the  county  really  sug- 
gests three  or  four  names,  and  then  the 
managers  interview  them,  and  they  make 


their  recommendations  to  the  county 
education  committee,  and  when  the  inter- 
views take  place  with  the  managers  there 
is  a representative  from  the  county  com- 
mittee present  as  a rule,  and  when  the 
final  discussion  takes  place  at  the  county 
committee  there  is  generally  a represen- 
tative of  the  managers  present.  That  is 
with  regard  to  the  head  teachers.  So 
although  the  county  do  actually  mafce 
the  appointment,  there  is  pretty  close 
liaison  between  the  governing  body 
where  the  governing  body  become  effec- 
tive— in  Middlesex  they  have  only  just 
started  appointing  them — and  the  county. 
Do  you  think  that  is  as  near  to  a good 
system  for  reconciling  the  undoubted  re- 
sponsibilities of  both  the  managing  body 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  education 
authority  on  the  other  as  you  can  get, 
because  this  would  arise  whoever  the 
education  authority  might  be,  would  it 

not? May  T say  on  that  that  there  is 

an  enormous  diversity  of  practice  in  this 
country.  I believe  that  the  system  in 
London,  and  certainly  in  the  administra- 
tive County  of  London  is  far  more  cen- 
tralised in  respect  of  control  than  it  is 
in  the  north,  for  example  in  Manchester. 
I was  told  by  a member  of  the  Man- 
chester Education  Committee  that  head 
teachers  are  invariably  appointed  there 
by  the  governors  of  the  school,  whereas 
in  London  although  there  may  be  con- 
sultation the  appointment  is  really  made, 
and  often  decided,  by  the  London 
County  Council. 

14472.  I think  that  is  true  of  all  the 
counties  we  have  to  deal  with  here.  The 
county  comes  into  it  really  in  two  ways ; 
in  the  first  place  it  takes  the  initiative 
by  putting  forward  names,  a short  list,  so 
to  speak,  for  consideration  by  the  mana- 
gers, and  secondly  in  the  last  resort  the 
education  committee  itself  takes  the  re- 
sponsibility, not  merely  formally  of 
making  the  appointment  for  the  county 
staff,  but  actually  in  selecting  the  indi- 
vidual. They  could  undoubtedly  over- 
ride the  recommendations  of  the  mana- 
gers, and  I think  sometimes  do.  You 
would  really  go  further  then  and  say 
that  the  final  responsibility  ought  to  be 
that  of  the  governors,  is  that  so,  so  far 

as  the  head  teachers  are  concerned? 

I would  say  that  the  ideal  arrangement  is 
for  the  initiative  and  the  professional 
choice  to  come  from  the  governors,  but 
that  it  should  be  subject  to  approval  or 
confirmation  by  the  local  education 
authority,  and  that  seems  to  me  a better 
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way  to  put  it  than  the  sort  of  arrange- 
ment which  exists  in  London,  and  I 
would  just  add  one  point  to  indicate  what 
I would  regard  as  the  excessive  centrali- 
sation of  control  in  the  administrative 
County  of  London.  I have  been  in- 
formed that  even  in  a grammar  school 
the  speakers  for  the  speech  day,  the 
prize-giving,  cannot  be  selected  by  the 
governors  or  the  headmaster.  They  have 
to  be  decided  by  County  Hall.  I per- 
sonally think  that  is  too  ridiculous  for 
words. 

14473.  is  the  object  of  that  to  main- 
tain the  political  balance  which  is  ob- 
tained in  the  boards  of  managers  and 
governors,  and  so  forth,  all  the  way 

through,  or  what  is  the  object? 1 

would  not  care  to  interpret  the  policy  in 
terms  of  its  object  or  motives,  because 
I do  not  know  what  they  are,  but  I do 
know  what  the  fact  is,  and  that  seems 
to  me  an  excessive  degree  of  central  con- 
trol over  both  the  governors  and  the 
headmaster. 

14474.  I appreciate  that.  I think  you 
made  yourself  clear  on  that.  With  re- 
gard to  the  teachers  other  than  head 
teachers,  the  general  system  I think  in 
the  counties  we  are  concerned  with  is 
that  the  appointment  is  made  by  the 
managers,  but  at  the  interview  and  sub- 
sequently in  discussion  both  the  divi- 
sional education  officer,  if  there  is  such 
a person,  or  his  analogue  in  London  at 
present  takes  part,  and  so  there  is  a 
lepresentative  from  the  county  educa- 
tion committee  present  as  well,  so  that 
you  get  the  same  consultation,  but  the 
final  decision  is  with  the  managers,  re- 
versing the  position  as  far  as  the  head- 
masters are  concerned.  I think  that  is 
the  situation.  Do  you  see  anything 

wrong  with  that? -No. — Professor 

Wise : No,  I do  not.  I have  taken  part 
in  a large  number  of  appointments  of 
that  kind,  and  invariably  I have  found 
the  help  of  the  educational  office  repre- 
sentative to  be  very  valuable,  given 
wisely,  and  has  helped  the  managing 
body  appreciably  to  come  to  what  it 
believed  to  be  the  right  decision.  I do 
not  see  anything  wrong. — Professor 
Robson : I agree  entirely. 

14475.  There  must  be  consultation  be- 
tween the  education  authority  and  the 
managers,  both  with  regard  to  the  head 
teacher  and  in  regard  to  other  teachers, 
if  only  for  the  reason  that  there  are  legi- 
timate establishment  points  which  the 


county  ought  to  have  regard  to,  and 
therefore  must  come  in  on  the  discussion 
— that  must  be  so,  must  it  not? Yes. 

14476.  Now  can  we  move  up  or  down 
the  scale,  whichever  way  you  look  at  it, 
to  the  local  education  authority  itself, 
and  here  we  will  telescope  the  two,  in 
view  of  your  evidence.  First  of  all,  I 
suppose  there  is  no  doubt,  is  there,  that 
the  local  education  authority,  whatever 
it  may  be,  must  be  responsible  for  the 
location  of  the  schools  in  its  area,  and 
must  be  responsible  for  the  type  of 
school,  whether  it  be  secondary,  modern, 
comprehensive,  grammar  school,  etc? 
There  is  no  escaping  that,  is  there,  that 
the  local  education  authority  must  decide 
those  things  and  be  responsible  for  the 

decision? Subject  to  the  approval  of 

the  Minister. 

14477.  Of  course  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Minister.  But  how  far 
would  you  say  that  the  managers  of  a 
particular  school  ought  to  be  brought 

into  discussions  of  that  kind? 1 think 

they  should  be  brought  in  where  their 
particular  school  is  concerned.  If  there 
is  a question  of  rebuilding  a particular 
school,  for  example ; if  a particular 
school  feels  that  its  premises  are  obsolete, 
or  need  enlargement,  or  need  moving ; 
if  there  is  a proposal  by  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  to  amalgamate  two  or 
more  schools,  to  transform  a grammar 
school  into  a comprehensive  school,  or 
bilateral  school,  or  something  of  that  sort ; 
if  there  is  a proposal,  for  example — this 
would  only  apply  in  present  circumstan- 
ces— to  initiate  new  technical  colleges, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  . . . 

14478.  That  is  further  education. 

Then  I still  would  say  that  the  other 
schools  would  probably  be  consulted. 
— Mr.  Pear : Could  I add  a point  on 
that?  From  my  experience  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  managers  play  a function 
which  may  be  included  within  this  phrase 
“ public  relations  ”,  but  I would  like  to 
suggest  that  it  is  more  specific.  I think 
very  often  managers  and  governors  do 
play  an  important  role  in  that  where  a 
head  teacher  is  in  some  sort  of  contro- 
versy with  the  authority — after  all  he  is 
an  employee,  and  they  can,  using  this 
in  the  best  possible  sense,  take  up  what 
you  might  call  the  political  side  of  the 
case,  in  other  words  a political  interpre- 
tation of  whatever  the  regulations  are,  to 
try  and  back  the  head  teacher  in  a thing 
that  he  cannot  quite  do  himself,  and  it  is  not 
irrelevant  in  this  connection  with  closing 
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or  opening  schools.  I think  the  education 
authority  must  have  the  final  say  on 
whether  a school  is  closed  down,  or 
made  smaller,  or  something,  but  the 
managers  do  play  a very  important  role 
which  the  head  teacher  cannot  play  in 
arguing  yet  again  that  it  should  not  be 
done  just  yet,  and  I would  like  to  put 
that  in  as  another  function  which 
managers  and  governors  do  perform  on 
behalf  of  the  school  to  which  they  are 
attached,  or  it  may  be  that  they  try. 

14479.  You  mean  the  most  desirable 
thing  is  to  get  a good  head  teacher,  and 
then  having  got  the  good  head  teacher 
to  put  him  into  as  independent  a profes- 
sional position  as  you  legitimately  and 
reasonably  can? Yes. 

14480.  The  point  you  are  making,  Mr. 
Pear,  I think  is  this,  that  when  appointed 
the  head  teacher  is  the  employee  of  the 
education  authority,  and  must  be,  I think 
that  is  accepted  generally,  not  an  em- 
ployee of  the  managers  ; and  one  can 
conceive  issues  where  the  interests  of 
the  school  can  be  better  represented  in 
discussion  with  the  local  education 
authority  by  the  managers  than  could 
be  the  case  if  the  head  teacher  had  to 
do  it  himself  without  the  aid  of  the 

managers,  is  that  the  point? That  is 

the  point. 

14481.  I can  see  a good  many  over- 
tones in  that. — Professor  Robson : I 
entirely  bear  out  what  Mr.  Pear  has  said. 
I know  of  cases  where  the  closure  of  a 
grammar  school  in  London  was  effec- 
tively resisted  by  the  governors  in  a 
way  which,  although  their  view  was 
shared  by  the  headmaster,  could  not 
have  been  achieved  by  the  headmaster 
alone,  and  the  governors  were  successful 
in  resisting  this  particular  proposal. 

14482.  All  this  seems  to  me  to  go — 
although  they  are  rather  general  ques- 
tions— they  go  really  to  the  root  of  the 
philosophy  of  local  government  really, 
because  you  have  got  somehow  or  other, 
have  you  not,  to  reconcile  the  control 
which  the  responsible  authority,  the  local 
education  authority,  must  have  if  it  is 
to  comply  with  the  statutory  duties  on 
the  one  hand,  and  local  interest  and 
knowledge  and  fervour,  if  you  like,  on 
the  other.  Unless  you  can  get  a proper 
balance,  if  the  managers  have  too  much 
power  then  the  system  of  education  in 
that  particular  area  would  fall  apart,  and 
it  could  not  be  a coherent  system  of 
education,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if 


the  managers  do  not  have  enough 
authority  and  enough  influence,  in- 
fluence, perhaps,  more  important  than 
authority,  you  could  get  things  considered 
from  the  purely  administrative  point  of 
view  by  a large  body,  for,  after  all,  a 
county  borough  is  a large  body  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  individual  interests  of 
the  school  being  rather  overlooked  in 
the  general  atmosphere  of,  what  shall  we 
call  it,  administrative  convenience  at 
headquarters,  and  somehow  you  have  to 
get  that  balance,  have  you  not?  That  is 
what  you  are  seeking  to  achieve  by  the 

functions  you  describe  to  us  now? 

Yes. 

14483.  Still  staying  on  the  local  educa- 
tion authority,  I think  we  are  agreed  that 
the  location  of  the  particular  school  is 
ultimately  the  responsibility  of  the  local 
education  authority  and  you  would  plead 
for  strong  consultation  with  the  managers 
on  that.  Is  the  local  education  authority, 
or  should  it  be,  in  any  way  responsible 
for  the  curriculum  of  the  schools,  what 

is  taught  and  how  it  is  taught? 1 

think  it  is  bound  to  be  responsible  in 
some  ways,  because  the  grant  regulations 
of  the  Ministry  lay  down  certain  require- 
ments about  the  curricula  of  schools  in 
order  to  enable  the  local  education 
authority  to  earn  grants,  and  that  is  one 
illustration. 

14484.  That  is  merely  giving  effect  to 
Ministry  policy.  This  is  the  next  point 

I am  coming  on  to. 1 quite  agree.  It 

is  only  that  I am  trying  to  take  it  by 
steps,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I think  it 
makes  it  simpler,  for  me  at  least. 
Secondly,  as  the  local  education  authority 
it  must  have  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  providing  a proper  balanced  system 
of  education  within  its  area,  quite  apart 
from  grant  regulations.  If,  for  example, 
to  take  a very  far-fetched  and  quite 
hypothetical  example,  none  of  the 
schools  within  the  area  of  the  local  edu- 
cation authority  had  proper  facilities  for 
teaching  chemistry,  the  local  education 
authority  would  be  primarily  to  blame, 
and  whatever  the  grant  regulations  said, 
whatever  the  H.M.I.  said,  this  would  bo 
primarily  the  fault  of  the  local  education 
authority,  and  I think  that  the  duty  of 
the  local  education  authority,  acting  with 
the  advice  of  the  director  of  education, 
or  the  secretary  of  education,  whatever 
he  may  be  called,  the  chief  educational 
officer,  is  to  see  that  there  is  a good 
and  progressive  system  of  education  in 
the  area  taking  it  as  a whole. 
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14485.  That  is  to  see  the  right  exami- 
nations are  prepared,  or,  the  right  sub- 
jects taught,  and  so  forth,  but  the  method 
of  teaching  and  the  system  and 
atmosphere  of  the  teaching,  you  say 
that  is  for  the  headmaster  or  headmis- 
tress, and  not  for  the  education  authority 

or  even  for  the  government? X would 

say  that,  that  the  final  decision,  so  to 
speak,  the  control  of  the  curriculum,  is 
broadly  speaking  in  the  hands  of  the 
headmaster. 

14486.  Including  textbooks? In- 
cluding textbooks. — Professor  Wise  : 

Yes,  definitely. — Professor  Robson : 

The  large  degree  of  professional  trust 
which  we  give  to  the  teaching  profession 
is  one  of  the  special,  and  I think,  valu- 
able characteristics  of  the  school  educa- 
tional system  in  this  country,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  sort  of  ways  in  which  it  works 
out,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I think  one 
must  avoid  drawing  too  sharp  lines.  Ho,w 
does  the  thing  really  work?  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  in  a particular  area,  the 
Ministry  of  Education  inspectors  find 
that  there  is  a certain  backwardness  in 
some  branch  of  learning,  maybe  mathe- 
matics are  being  taught  by  old  fashioned 
methods,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  what  is 
likely  to  happen?  The  sort  of  thing 
which  is  likely  to  happen  is  that  he  may 
go  and  talk  to  the  director  of  education 
and  say : “I  do  think  there  is  room  for 
improvement.  I have  been  round 
looking  at  this,  that  and  the  other,  and 
do  you  think  we  could  have  a conference 
of  the  teachers  in  this  subject?”  and  the 
director  of  education  would  probably  be 
willing  to  arrange  a conference,  and 
H.M.I.  would  be  there,  and  there  would 
be  some  other  expert,  and  so  forth,  and 
this  would  gradually  normally  permeate 
to  the  teachers  in  that  subject,  and  you 
would  probably  get  an  advance. 

14487.  You  are  taking  an  easy  case, 
are  you  not,  with  a subject  like  maths 
which  I suppose  you  would  still  regard  as 
an  objective  study,  and  you  are  think- 
ing merely  of  the  methods  of  treating  it, 
but  take  subjects  like  history,  for 

example,  or  civics,  or  social  science, 
elementary  social  science,  or  political 

economy,  those  subjects  cannot,  I 

should  have  thought,  be  taught 
by  two  different  people  in  the  same  way, 
quite  the  same  way,  or  with  the  same 
feeling. Quite. 

14488.  Would  you  say  it  is  for  the 
headmaster  or  headmistress  to  set  the 


tone  of  the  school,  if  I may  put  it  in 
that  way,  or  is  it  the  business  of  the  local 

education  authority? 1 would  say  it 

is  for  the  headmaster,  but  I do  not  think 
you  can  get  away  from  the  fact  that  the 
director  of  education  who,  after  all,  is 
a professional  qualified  man  in  the  edu- 
cational field,  has  an  interest  in,  and 
a certain  responsibility  for,  the  standard, 
the  general  standard  of  education  in  the 
area,  and  although  the  final  decisions 
should  not  I think  rest  with  him,  he  must 
have  a continuing  interest  and  respon- 
sibility in  matters  of  curriculum. 

14489.  To  take  an  extreme  and  impos- 
sible and  therefore  fairly  safe  case,  since 
I last  saw  you  I have  been,  amongst 
other  countries,  to  the  United  States, 
and  I read  a short  history  while  I was 
there  of  the  American  people.  You 
would  hardly  think  you  were  dealing 
with  the  same  period  if  you  read  the 
American  history  books  on  the  War  of 
Independence  as  compared  with  the 
English  history  books.  Now  supposing  you 
had  an  American  teacher  in  one  of  the 
schools  and  he  began  to  teach  on  the 
American  War  of  Independence  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  American  story,  you 
might  find  that  he  had  quite  a different 
slant  as  compared  with  the  way  in  which 
it  would  be  taught  by  an  English  history 
master  or  mistress.  I know  this  is  an 
impossible  and  extreme  case,  but  you 
can  think  of  others,  a little  more 
nebulous  than  mathematics,  but  which 
might  be  very  real.  Would  it  be  the 
business  of  the  county  education  officer, 
and  possibly  the  county  committee,  to 
keep  an  eye  on  that  sort  of  thing,  and  to 
report  to  his  committee  as  to  what  is 
going  on,  or  would  it  be  a matter  for  the 

headmaster  or  the  managers? 1 

would  say  that  it  would  only  become  a 
matter  beyond  the  school  if  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  pupils  in  the  G.C.E.  exami- 
nations really  began  to  show  up  in  an 
abnormally  bad  way,  but  I would  not 
have  thought  for  a moment  that  this 
was  a matter  for  the  local  education 
authority. 

14490.  You  put  that  responsibility 

fairly  on  the  head  teacher? -Certainly. 

— Professor  Wise : I do  not  think  I 
entirely  agree. 

14491.  Good! 1 do  not  think  I en- 

tirely agree  with  Professor  Robson  in 
this  respect. . I think  in  practice  many 
local  education  authorities  do  maintain 
A3 
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on  their  staffs  under  various  titles  ex- 
perts in  various  subjects : sometimes  they 
are  called  local  authority  inspectors,  I 
believe,  but  they  have  different  titles. 

14492.  They  claim  to  be  advisers,  do 

they  not? They  are  advisers,  and  it 

is  part  of  their  task  to  be  in  touch  with 
what  is  going  on  in  the  schools  in  a 
subject  such  as  history,  geography,  what- 
ever itihe  subject  may  be,  and  to  ensure 
that  headmasters  and  responsible  teachers 
are  brought  .into  touch  with  the  latest 
views  on  the  teaching  of  the  subject,  and 
the  -way  in  which  it  should  be  taught. 
Many  of  them  I know  organise  dis- 
cussions and  conferences,  and  while  they 
do  not  interfere,  and  they  see  that  there 
is  freedom  of  the  individual  teacher  or 
headmaster  to  direct  a subject  in  a .par- 
ticular way,  they  will  ensure  that  the 
standard  of  teaching  in  that  subject  lis 
maintained  at  a high  level,  and  they  will 
make  sure  that  the  latest  developments 
in  teaching  methods  and  in  subject 
material  are  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  schools.  They  also  act  I think  in 
an  advisory  capacity  to  headmasters  and 
to  governing  bodies  in  appointing  staff, 
and  they  can  exercise  an  influence  in  this 
way  by  advising  on  ithe  most  suitable 
staff  in  a particular  subject  in  which  they 
have  special  knowledge. 

14493.  I think  we  have  been  told,  if  I 
can  just  follow  on  that — I am  not  sure 
there  is  any  particular  conflict  on  this — 
we  have  been  told  over  and  over  again 
that  ithe  function  of  these  officers  at 
county  level,  as  it  is  today,  is  purely 
advisory? -Yes. 

14494.  In  this  sense,  that  it  is  entirely 
for  the  school,  the  head  teacher  at  the 
school  to  make  up  his  or  her  mind 
whether  he  or  she  wants  this  advice  at 
all. Yes. 

14495.  And  they  do  not  get  it  unless 
they  ask  for  -it,  and  having  asked  for  it 
there  is  no  obligation  to  take  any  notice 
once  they  have  had  it.  I sometimes 
wonder  whether  (that  is  quite  an  accurate 
description,  or  whether  a man  or  woman 
employed  by  the  county  would  really  be 
as  independent  as  all  that  in  his  decision 
or  her  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
to  call  for  the  help  of  the  adviser,  or  to 
regard  or  disregard  the  advice  received ; 
I do  not  'know  how  it  would  work,  but  in 
theory  at  any  rate  they  really  are  said 
to  be  advisers,  so  if  that  is  the  case  there 
is  no  conflict  between  the  point  you  are 
putting  and  ithe  point  Professor  Robson 


has  put,  because  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  head  teacher  to  decide  whether 
that  part  of  the  county  organisation  shall 

be  called  into  play  at  all. Professor 

Robson : I share  your  view,  because  I 
had  thought  I had  mentio.nied  the 
interest  of  the  education  officer  of 
the  county,  or  whatever  it  was, 
in  the  general  teaching,  and  I am 
aware  that,  just  as  the  H.M.I.s  influence 
teaching  in  the  way  I mentioned  so,  of 
course,  the  staff  inspectors  also  influence 
teaching.  But  I thought  you  were  putting 
it  to  me  in  a rather,  so  to  speak,  hard 
way,  and  you  wanted  to  know  where  the 
decision  should  rest,  where  the  respon- 
sibility should  rest,  that  you  were  not 
concerned,  so  to  speak,  with  what  might 
be  very  considerable  influences  coming 
from  other  .quarters,  but  I certainly  do 
not  dissent  for  a moment  from  what 
Professor  Wise  has  said,  or  about  the 
value  of  these  people,  and  I still  believe 
the  decision,  the  final  decision,  should 
rest  in  the  school. 

14496.  I keep  on  hearing  of  this  ques- 
tion of  responsibility,  and  one  of  the 
difficulties  I think  that  we  are  up  against 
is  this,  ithat  it  seems  to  me  there  are 
certain  aspects  of  local  government,  of 
which  education  may  be  one,  which  are 
suffering  from  a lack  of  definition  of 

responsibilities. Quite.  — Mr.  Self : 

There  is  a minor  point,  and  that  is  the 
example  you  gave  was  not  a question  of 
teaching  standards  but  of  bias  or 
outlook. 

14497.  I was  trying  not  to  use  the 

term. That  was  clearly  done  because 

there  was  no  * suggestion  that  this 
American  teacher  was  necessarily  a bad 
teacher.  Incidentally  I wonder  whether 
the  case  is  so  hypothetical. 

14498.  Now  American  history  is  a 
subject  for  G.C.E.  I suppose  is  it  not? 

1 would  have  thought  in  a case  such 

as  you  mentioned,  the  best  guarantee 
— I would  personally  think  an  American 
teacher  sometimes  in  an  English  school 
giving  a slightly  different  bias,  perhaps 
even  a very  different  bias,  would  be  a 
very  healthy  thing — I would  think  the 
best  guarantee  of  that  sort  of  freedom 
would  be  to  treat  these  local  education 
authority  advisers  strictly  as  advisory, 
and  to  leave  such  matters  fairly  in  the 
hands  of  the  headmaster  and  the  head- 
mistress, for  there  are  lots  of  them  but 
there  is  only  one  local  education  autho- 
rity in  the  area. 
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14499.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Would  it  not 
be  true  to  say  that  if  the  governors  and 
the  education  authority  made  such  an 
appointment  with  the  idea  that  an 
American  should  teach  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  they  would  know  in 
making  the  appointment  what  they  were 
going  into,  and  they  had  discharged  their 
responsibilites  in  making  the  appoint- 
ment?  Professor  Robson:  I think 

that  is  a very  optimistic  view,  Sir  John. 
I could  .not  say  more  than  that.  It  might 
work  out  ithait  way,  or  it  might  not. 

14500.  Chairman : Anyhow  your  point 
is  perfectly  fair,  I think  you  are  all 
agreed  upon  it.  The  control  of  the  con- 
tent of  teaching  in  such  a case  as  that 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  headmaster. 
Professor  Wise : Yes. 

14501.  Then  may  we  move  o,n  to  the 
Minister?  I do  not  think  you  need 
explain  what  ithe  functions  of  the  Minis- 
ter are  or  should  be  with  regard  to  the 
general  educational  system  of  the  coun- 
try. What  I would  like  to  ask  is  this: 
what  are  the  respective  functions  of  the 
inspectors  of  education,  and  how  are 
they  related  to  the  headmaster,  the 
managers  and  ithe  county  local  education 

authority? Professor  Robson:  I 

think  again  one  must  deal  with  this  step 
by  step.  Generally  the  inspector  of  edu- 
cation i,n  any  division  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education  is  responsible  for  inspecting 
the  school  at  stated  periods,  and  I have 
always  thought  that  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  the  inspectorate 
of  schools  is  ithat  if  you  go'  into  the 
Ministry  of  Education  they  have  a file 
for  every  school  in  ithe  country,  and  they 
really  can  tell  you  practically  everything 
about  that  school  which  is  worth  know- 
ing. They  know  the  schools  on  the 
black  list,  they  kno  w why  they  are  on  the 
black  list,  and  they  know  the  schools 
which  are  doing  well,  and  why  they  are 
doing  well,  and  it  is  a very  very  remark- 
able channel  of  communication  between 
the  centre  and  the  local  education 
authority  and  tbe  schools.  This  kind  of 
inspection  touches  the  school  premises, 
sanitary  .arrangements,  .the  school  meals, 
playgrounds  or  lack  of  them,  and  so 
forth. 

14502.  And  much  further  than  that, 
the  whole  .atmosphere  of  the  school  as  to 
whether  the  children’s  time  is  too  regi- 
mented, or  not  sufficiently  controlled, 
and  matters  of  that  kind,  and  that  all 

goes  on,  does  it  not? And  then  I 
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was  going  on  to  the  second  sort  of 
aspects  of  inspection,  and  that  is  the 
curriculum,  because  there  they  inspect 
not  only  what  you  have  just  said,  the 
timetable,  the  apportionment  of  .time  and 
periods  between  different  subjects,  but 
also  the  standard  of  teaching,  the  kind  of 
textbooks  which  are  used,  the  liveliness, 
or  lack  of  liveliness. 

14503.  Dullness? Dullness  among 

the  children,  and  the  general  spirit  or 
atmosphere  of  the  school  in  its  educa- 
tional aspect.  They  also  inspect  and 
report  on  the  social  activities,  and  so 
forth.  School  health  is  the  task  of  the 
school  medical  officer,  which  is  a differ- 
ent thing,  but  the  social  activities,  .the 
athletics,  the  _ drama,  all  that  kind  of 
thing.  Now  in  addition  to  this  work  of 
the  general  inspectors  which  I have  men- 
tioned, 'there  is  a whole  series,  a whole 
battery  of  specialist  inspectors,  and  some 
of  them  are  inspectors  who'  are  taking 
particular  subjects,  such  .as  mathematics, 
or  science,  or  history,  and  so  on,  and 
who  are  expected,  and  do-  usually  in  fact 
keep  appraised  of  the  development  of 
that  subject,  or  group  of  subjects,  not 
only  in  this  country  but  in  many  other 
countries  as  well.  It  is  they  who  axe, 
I would  say,  responsible  and  I do-  not 
want  to  misuse  that  word,  but  it  is 
they  who  play  the  role  of  infusing  or 
permeating  or  'trying  to  permeate  the 
teachers  and  the  headmasters  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  modern  practices, 
the  latest  advances  here  or  abroad,  .and 
try  to  stimulate  them  to  make  progress 
in  what  they  consider  to  be  desirable 
directions. 

14504.  That  overlaps  obviously  with 
what  you  said  just  now  was  Ithe  func- 
tion, amongst  other  functions,  of  the 
local  education  authority. That  some- 

times is  so. 

14505.  How  is  that  reconciled?  I 
know  with  privately  owned,  not  Govern- 
ment, schools  the  practice  is  after  a 
periodical  inspection  to  make  .the  report 
available — the  report  is  made  to1  the 
Ministry — ibut  the  report  is  made  avail- 
able by  the  Ministry  to  the  headmaster 
or  headmistress  and  to  the  governing 
body,  is  it  not? Yes. 

14506.  Now  what  is  done  with  the 
reports  concerning  schools  that  are 

subject  ito  the  State  system? 1 think 

the  same  thing — no,  the  inspector 
reports  primarily  ito  the  Minister. 
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14507.  But  what  does  (the  Minister  do 

with  the  report? If  it  reports  that  ithe 

school  premises  are  a scandal,  and  if  the 
building  programme  is  being  seriously 
curtailed,  he  puts  it  into  the  appropriate 
pigeonhole!  Normally  speaking,  I am 
not  quite  certain  about  this  frankly,  but 
I ifchink  normally  the  Minister  will  use 
the  inspector’s  report  as  a basis  of 
representation  if  he  thinks  fit  to  the  local 
education  authority,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I think  that  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able results  of  having  a decentralised 
inspectorate  situated  throughout  the 
country,  as  the  educational  inspectorate 
is,  is  that  the  inspectors  can  and  do  have 
a direct  contact  with  the  local  education 
authority,  not  only  through  the  secre- 
tary or  director  of  education,  and  some 
of  his  deputies,  but  also  undoubtedly  they 
do  have  contact  with  members  of  the 
education  committee,  and  they  may  be 
informal.  . . . 

14508.  In  privately  owned  schools  the 
report  of  the  inspector  is  rather  like,  or 
the  relationship,  shall  we  say,  between 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  pri- 
vate school  is  really  like  the  relationship 
between,  shall  we  say,  .the  O.  & M. 
Department  of  the  Treasury  and  a 
Government  Department  calling  on  the 
services  of  -the  O.  & M.  Department ; 
but  wbat  I am  anxious  to  know  is 
whether  in  the  State  system  the  inspec- 
torate system  is  used  by  the  Minister 
as  an  instrument  of  administrative  con- 
trol or  stimulus  over  the  local  educa- 
tion authority,  and  also  as  a means  of 
influencing  the  curriculum  in  .the  sense 
of  what  is  taught  and  how  it  is  taught 

in  the  schools? >1  think  the  correct 

answer  is  both,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
the  Minister  relies  on  his  inspectors  to 
inform  him  if  the  advance  regulations 
are  not  being  carried  nut,  or  if  there  is 
some  shocking  state  of  affairs  in  regard 
to  school  premises  which  must  be 
remedied,  and  so  forth,  and  SO'  on,  in 
which  case  the  Minister  would  intervene, 
and  I think  also,  that  the  Minister  relies 
on  the  inspectors  for  this  second  function 
which  you  have  mentioned. 

14509.  Thank  you  very  much.  I am 
not  going  to  pursue  this  any  further  be- 
cause we  shall  be  seeing  the  Ministry 

of  Education  on  all  these  -questions. 

May  I add  one  other  point  that  I wanted 
to  mention,  and  that  is  that  there  are 
many  other  kinds  of  special  inspectors, 
inspectors  of  schools  for  backward 


children  and  handicapped  children,  and  I 
think  the  influence  of  the  inspectorate  is 
of  inestimable  value. 

14510.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Could  I 
just  ask,  when  ,a,n  inspector  makes  a 
report  to  who-m  is  -the  report  addressed? 
Is  it  addressed  to  ithe  Minister,  or  is  it 
addressed  to  the  education  authority? 

Technically  it  is  addressed  to  -the 

Minister.  I wonder  whether  Professor 
Wise  happens  to-  know.  In  fact  he 
reports  to-  the  Minister. 

14511.  I just  wanted  to  know,  because 

there  are  two  systems  in  this  field. 

Whether  a copy  of  the  report,  or  whether 
in  addition'  a separate  report  is  sent  to 
the  local  education  authority,  or  even 
■to  the  Board  of  Governors,  I frankly  do 
not  know. — Professor  Wise : Made  to 
the  Board  of  Governors.  The  Board  of 
Governors  does  obtain  a copy  of  a 
report. — Professor  Robson : A report. — 
Professor  Wise:  Whether  it  is  the  same, 
I have  assumed  it  is  the  same,  but  I 
cannot  say.  They  receive  a copy  of  a 
report  and  they  use  it  in  guiding  their 
future  decisions. 

14512.  Chairman : These  questions 

really  go  to  the  root  of  the  relative 
responsibility  of  the  Minister  and  the 
local  education  authority. — Mr.  Estall' 
May  I add  from  quite  a few  years  ex- 
perience in  teaching  in  various  secondary 
schools,  that  il  know  these  inspectors  do 
■have  -quite  a great  impact  on  the  school 
itself.  The  teachers  themselves  are 
always  rather  suspicious  as  to  whether 
the  report  they  hear  about  from  the 
headmaster — they  never  see  it — is  actu- 
ally one  that  the  inspector  himself  made 
to  the  Minister,  or  even  to  the  local 
education  authority,  but  they  do  receive 
quite  a detailed  report  on  their  own  acti- 
vities, and  reports  on  their  own  classes 
and  the  way  they  have  taught  the  subject, 
the  subject  matter,  the  books,  and  so  on. 
They  take  a great  deal  of  notice  of  it, 
and  it  has  a very  serious  impact  on  the 
school. 

14513.  We  can  put  all  these  questions 
affecting  the  Ministry  when  they  come. 
[ have  asked  rather  lengthy  questions  on 
this  education  business,  but  is  there  any 
other  member  of  the  Commission  who 
would  like  to  ask  anything  on  education? 

Mr.  Self : There  is  one  brief  point 

on  education  il  would  like  to  add.  I think 
that  perhaps  we  should  -make  it  clear  that 
under  Scheme  B we  were  not  contem- 
plating any  system  of  divisional  executive, 
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1 think  it  is  necessary  to  say,  because 
of  the  relatively  large  size  of  the  units 
which  we  were  'proposing,  but  I think 
we  did  feel  that  the  present  system  works 
badly,  the  present  system  for  educational 
delegation  on  the  whole,  and  certainly 
giving  my  own  view  here  it  does  seem  to 
me  to  duplicate  one  of  the  functions  in 
•the  hierarchy,  if  that  is  the  right  phrase, 
which  you  have  described  this  morning, 
and  there  is  a position  for  the  local 
education  authority  both  .in  policy  and 
administration,  but  it  seems  a mistake 
to  duplicate  that  further  down  the  line 
when  you  already  have  to  bring  into  the 
system  the  respective  roles  of  headmaster, 
governors  or  managers,  local  education 
authorities  and  the  Minister.  A five-tier 
system  seems  unnecessarily  elaborate.  In 
saying  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  we  would  support  the  treat- 
ment, the  status,  I should  say,  of  gover- 
nors or  managers  in  L.C.C.  schools. 
Probably  on  the  contrary  it  is  very  de- 
sirable, particularly  where  you  have  large 
education  authorities,  that  managers  or 
governors  really  should  mean  something 
in  'the  total  system,  and  from  that  point 
of  view,  again  giving  a personal  view  of 
this  .problem,  it  does  seem  to  me  the 
L.C.C.  system  is  very  wrong  and  mis- 
taken. I do  think  myself  it  is  due  to 
political  factors,  a question  of  trying  to 
keep  a political  balance  right  down  the 
line  and  in  the  practical  authorities  which 
we  have  recommended  we  have  tried,  as 
one  of  our  objectives,  to  get  a more  even 
political  balanoe  in  the  units,  and  we 
would  hope  that  the  local  education 
policy  would  reflect  that  fact. 

14514.  The  point  you  are  making  on 
this  .particular  subject  really  highlights 
the  differences,  as  I understand  them, 
between  the  approach  of  supporters  of 
Scheme  A and  the  approach  of  supporters 
of  Scheme  B.  Section  1 which  you  sup- 
port, Mr.  Estall,  definitely  tips  the  balance 
towards  regionalisation  and  aiway  from 
too  much  local  control,  and  the  other 
scheme  is  designed  to,  perhaps,  bring  it 
more  to  local  control,  or  smaller  units 
of  local  control  anyway,  whereas  the 
present  system  of  divisional  executives 
and  excepted  districts  are  yet  another 
way  of  trying  to  get  a balance  between 
central  administration  and  local  influence, 
at  any  rate,  if  not  control.  There  are 
three  different  systems ; the  existing 
system  which  you  do  not  think  produces 
a good  balance,  but  the  difference  really 
between  the  two  main  outlooks  repre- 
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seal  ted  by  Scheme  A and  Scheme  B could 
be  labelled,  I know  inaccurately,  but  not 
too  inaccurately,  regionalism  versus 

localism?- 1 am  afraid  I do  not  quite 

accept  your  formulation  on  that.  We 
would  certainly  support  larger  authori- 
ties, that  is  true,  but  we  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  we  would  necessarily  suggest 
much  larger  units  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  or  anything  similar.  I think 
we  are  extremely  concerned  iin  Scheme  B 
to  have  an  effective  local  democracy,  and 
it  is  just  the  interpretation  of  local 
democracy  that  is  different.  We  feel  in 
the  case  of  London  it  is  reasonable  to 
talk  of  six  or  seven  Londons,  but  not 
of  100,  or  within  the  Scheme  A it  .is 
about  23.  We  feel  that  six  or  seven 
strikes  the  balance  between  efficiency  and 
variety  or  competition,  so  to  speak,  but 
on  the  point  of  democratic  control  we 
looked  at  local  government  not  simply 
as  a focus  for  local  community  feeling, 
you  have  heard  our  views  on  that,  but 
we  look  at  it  very  much  as  a measure 
of  public  control  over  services,  and  it 
becomes,  therefore,  essential  to  apply 
that  measure  at  the  critical  point,  so 
we  are^  not  advocates  of  better  things 
for  their  own  sake  by  any  means. 

14515.  A means  to  an  end.  But  may 
I say  this,  that  I do  not  want  to  get 
into  discussion  on  Schemes  A and  B 
generally  for  the  moment.  We  are  look- 
ing fonvard  to  a very  lively  discussion 
about  it  as  a sort  of  bonne  bouche  when 
we  see  the  Ministry,  and  I think  we 
will  go  on  to  individual  items. Pro- 

fessor Robson:  Could  I add  one  thing 
on  what  you  were  saying,  and  that  is 
that  both  Scheme  A and  Scheme  B 
agree  in  avoiding  to  the  utmost  possible 
extent  and  over  nearly  the  whole  field 
the  device  of  delegation. 

14516.  Yes. We  none  of  us  like  it, 

we  none  of  us  think  that  .it  has  produced 
good  results,  and  I .think  this  .is  a con- 
spicuous common  feature  in  both 
schemes. 

Chairman : It  clearly  does  get  rid  of 
delegation,  and  .that  is  why  we  cut  our 
five  authorities  in  this’  discussion  to  four. 
Sir  John  Wrigley  is  going  .to  ask  you 
•something  about  housing,  but  before  he 
does  that  there  is  one  point  about  high- 
ways he  wants  to  -put  to  you. 

14517.  Sir  John  Wrigley  : On  highways 
I would  like  you  to  make  it  clear  to  us 
how  you  divide  the  responsibility  for  the 
various  classes  of  road,  and  the  various 
functions  on  the  roads.  At  the  present 
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time  there  are  five  classes  of  roads  ; there 
are  trunk,  roads,  Class  I,  ill  and  III  classi- 
fied roads,  and  minor  roads ; and  the 
functions  of  cleansing,  lighting,  planning, 
construction,  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment. As  I understand  it — we  will  take 
it  in  series — you  propose  to  get  rid  of 
trunk  roads  as  such  altogether.  Does  that 
mean  in  effect  trunk  -roads  would  be  in 
the  same  category  .as  Class  I -roads? 
Whenever  you  talk  on  some  point  about 
major  roads  do  you  mean  by  “ major 
roads  ” the  present  trunk  roads  plus  Class 
I roads? At  least  that. 

14518.  At  least  that? Yes,  certainly, 

•trunk  roads  .is  what  we  intended.  In 
paragraph  31,  for  instance,  _ of  ^ the 
•memorandum  oif  evidence  we  said : “ The 
case  for  a Greater  London  Authority  to 
be  responsible  for  the  long-term  plan  for 
■major  .highways  and  for  .its  execution  is 
overwhelming.  There  should  be  no  trunk 
roads  under  the  Ministry  of  Transport  in 
Greater  London.” 

14519.  \Why  I take  it  as  being  only 
Class  I plus  trunk  roads  is  that  in  Scheme 
A,  which  does  .not  seem  ,to_  be  contra- 
dicted anywhere  else,  when  it  is  a ques- 
tion of  boosting  up  the  boroughs  it  says 
that  they  would  have  Class  II  and  III 

•roads  as  well  as  minor  roads. Just 

one  .thing,  and  then  Mr.  P-onsoniby 
will  deal  with  it  at  greater  length. 

I -see  in  paragraph  167  .which 
relates  to  Scheme  A,  we  say  there, 
after  referring  to  this  paragraph  about 
the  highway  functions  of  the  Greater 
London  Council — “ There  remains  a 
large  volume  of  work  which  the  Greater 
London  Boroughs  proposed  in  this 
scheme  should  be  able  to  carry  out 
with  economy  and  efficiency.  It  includes 
all  highway  functions  appertaining  to 
Class  II,  Class  III  and  unclassified  roads 
and  the  street  cleansing  of  all  highways.” 
14520.  I just  wanted  to  .be  clear  as  to 
whether  that  was  fully  consistent  with 
what  you  said  before,  hut  that  is  what 

you  mean. Mr.  Ponsonby : I think  a 

very  big  distinction  would  be  made  be- 
tween the  .planning  of  roads,  .the  chang- 
ing of  the  structure  and  alignment  of 
the  road  in  the  region  as  a whole,  and  .the 
functions  of  maintaining  and  looking 
after  them.  It  .seems  to  me  that  these  are 
two  absolutely  different  things,  and  where 
we  feel  that  one  mind,  one  body,  one 
central  board,  should  operate  is  in  the 
over-all  inspection  of  the  structure  of  the 
road  system  and  its  .alteration.  That  body 
in  our  view  should  have  research  going 
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on  under  its  auspices  directly  for  chang- 
ing 'the  structure.  Looking  after  the 
•roads,  and  even  carrying  out  'the  plan  is 
a different  question.  As  you  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  some  of  the  functions 
of  cleansing  and  maintenance  can  be 
quite  a local  matter,  whatever  the  local 
government  happens  to  be,  whatever  the 
unit  may  be.  In  .the  case  of  lighting  so 
much  uniformity  is  desirable  throughout 
the  whole  region,  if  not  throughout  .the 
whole  country,  and  we  feel  the  more 
centralisation  over  lighting  standards  the 
better. 

14521.  May  we  take  the  functions 
separately  so  as  to  he  quite  clear?  Do 
you  mean  by  that  that  the  borough 
authority,  both  in  Scheme  A and  Scheme 
B,  should  be  responsible  for  the  clean- 
sing of  all  roads? Professor  Robson : 

Yes,  that  was  the  general  view. 

14522.  And  .that  the  regional  authority 
should  be  .responsible  for  the  lighting  of 
all  roads? Mr.  Ponsonby  : Yes. 

14523.  Including  -minor  roads? 1 

would  have  thought  so. — Professor  Rob- 
son : I am  not  sure. — Mr.  Ponsonby ; At 
any  rate  responsible  for  what  standards 
are  maintained,  .and  what  methods  are 
applied,  simply  on  the  grounds  of  safety. 
A .motorist  does  not  w-ant  to  run  into 
different  .areas  and  find  different  degrees 
of  lighting  or  darkness. 

14524.  I know  the  reasons  why  you 
want  it,  but  I want  to  be  quite  clear 
whether  it  -means  to  apply  to  all  street 

lighting? Professor  Robson  : We 

have  said  in  paragraph  32,  after  explain- 
ing the  very  great  difficulties  of  the 
present  system — “ There  is,  therefore,  a 
very  strong  case  for  the  transfer  of  street 
lighting  powers  from  the  metropolitan 
-boroughs  and  county  districts  to  a 
Greater  London  Authority.” 

14525.  That  is  really  what  I thought, 
but  il  just  wanted  .to  -be  sure  -that  we  were 
not  going  to  misinterpret  you.  You  .put 
all  cleansing  on  to  the  borough  authority, 
and  all  lighting  on  to  -the  regional  autho- 
rity?  -May  I just  refer  you  also  to 

paragraph  130  which  says : “ The  Greater 
London  Council  should  have  power  to 
provide  street  lighting  on  all  main  high- 
ways and  bridges.  It  should  also  be 
authorised  to  regulate  the  standard  of 
lighting  and  type  .of  equipment  used  on 
all  other  roads  in  the  Metropolis The 
provision  and  maintenance  of  lighting  on 
such  roads  could  be  administered  by  the 
second  tier  authorities.” 
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14526.  And  .paid  for,  I suppose,  .because 
ultimately  all  these  things  come  down 

to  the  financial  .incidence? We  should 

not  demur  from  .that,  because,  as  you 
know,  we  have  included  an  equalisation 
scheme  as  part  of  our  financial  proposals 
so  we  would  certainly  expect  that  they 
would  have  lighting  of  minor  roads. 
Have  X .made  clear  what  we  are 
actually  . . .? 

14527.  As  I understand  it  you  have 
said  all  cleansing  to  be  done  by  the 
borough  authorities,  and  presumably 
paid  for  by  them  within  their  own 
boroughs  ; street  lighting  on  major  roads, 
which  presumably  is  Class  I and  trunk 
. . . Mr.  Ponsonby : Perhaps  Class 


14528.  . . . done  and  paid  for  by  the 
regional  authority.  All  other  roads  con- 
trolled, supervised,  if  you  like,  by  the 
regional  authority  to  secure  uniformity, 
but  administered  and  paid  for  by  the 
borough  authorities? Professor  Rob- 

son: Yes. — Mr.  Self:  I think  under 
Scheme  B we  envisaged  it  slightly  dif- 
ferently from  that,  because  of  the  much 
larger  size  of  the  London  counties,  as 
we  call  them,  which  w-e  were  proposing. 
We  would  think  the  same  on  cleansing. 
As  far  as  highways  are  concerned  I think 
we  thought  that  possibly  a rather 
different  description  of  highways  would 
be  necessary  if  you  were  to  have  a 
scheme  of  this  sort.  The  mere  aboli- 
tion of  trunk  roads  throughout  this  area 
might  suggest  the  desirability  of  a rather 
different  description,  and  our  particular 
distinction  was  between  the  main  through 
routes  which  serve  the  whole  of  Greater 
London,  and  the  others,  whatever  you 
call  them,  whether  you  call  .them  the 
Class  I and  the  other  highways,  and  the 
division  would  cut  that  way.  As  far  as 
lighting  is  concerned  we  thought  .it  better 
to  have  uniform  standards  for  these 
through  routes  for  the  whole  of  Greater 
London,  but  for  the  other  roads,  in  the 
case  of  our  Scheme  B views,  we  felt  this 
could  perfectly  well  be  left  to  the  body 
as  we  recommend. 

14529.  I recognise  you  had  a variation. 
My  difficulty  in  discussing  this  was 
because  you  began  to  use  terms  which 
were  different  from  those  used  in  other 
classifications.  When  you  talked  of  main 
through  roads  I did  not  know  whether 
you  meant  trunk  roads  or  Class  I roads, 
and,  indeed,  you  cannot  really  tell  in 
32856 


advance  very  well,  can  you? Mr. 

Ponsonby : When  we  suggest  abolishing 
trunk  roads  we  mean  trunk  in  the  very 
technical  legal  sense,  that  is,  the  kind 
which  have  been  taken  over  by  the  1956 
Act  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  We 
will  have  many  .trunk  roads  controlled 
by  the  new  authority  responsible  for  the 
area  as  a whole. 

14530.  Exactly,  and  I felt  that 
probably  Mr.  Self’s  classification  of  a 
main  through  road  would  be  something 
that  he  would  really  want  to  make  by 
determining  what  were  main  through 
roads  after  he  had  got  the  thing  work- 
ing.  Mr.  Self : Yes,  because  in  our 

view  the  present  classification  of  trunk 
and  Class  I does  not  fit  the  circum- 
stances of  Greater  London. — Professor 
Robson : We  were  merely  using  the 
existing  Ministry  classification. 

14531.  May  I come  to  construction  of 
new  roads?  Do  you  intend  on  that  that 
the  regional  authority  should  be  respon- 
sible for  construction  of  main  roads,  that 
is  roughly  trunk  and  Class  I? — -Mr. 
Ponsonby : Yes,  Sir. 

14532.  And  paid  for? -No.  I 

think  the  Ministry  grant  . . . 

14533.  Subject  to  grant? 1 think 

they  should  be  the  thinking  body,  as 
regards  the  contruction  of  the  main  high- 
ways and  traffic  ways  throughout  the 
area.  I put  emphasis  on  the  thinking, 
because  I believe  a lot  of  research  is 
required  at  the  elbow  of  the  authority 
who  is  responsible  for  reshaping  the 
structure  of  roads  throughout  the 
London  area. 

14534.  But  then  Class  II,  Class  III  and 
minor  roads  would  be  left  to  the  borough 

authorities? 1 would  like  to  put 

Class  II,  if  not  Class  III — certainly  Class 
II  into  the  hands  of  the  larger  authority, 
and  only  leave  roads  which  are  really 
of  local  significance  to  the  lower  tier. 

14535.  So  to  that  extent  class  II  may 
be  a variant  from  Scheme  A,  and  how  it 
compares  with  Scheme  B is  a little  bit 

difficult  to  tell. Certainly. — Mr.  Self: 

I think  the  trouble  lies  in  the  present- 
classification.  We  both  want  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  regional  and  local 
roads,  but  where  we  draw  the  line  natur- 
ally varies  depending  on  whether  you 
are  dealing  with  20  boroughs  or  six  or 
seven  counties.  It  would  naturally  vary. 

14536.  But  whatever  the  division  is, 
you  do  contemplate  a system  under 
A 6 
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which  both  authorities  will  be  acting  as 
highway  authorities  in  their  area,  and 
will  in  fact  be  responsible  for  carrying 
out  works  of  construction  on  their  own 
roads? Mr.  Ponsonby : That  is  so. 

14537.  And  you  have  deliberately  done 
that.  The  argument  that  is  presented 
to  us  in  a good  deal  of  evidence  is  that 
it  is  desirable  to  have  only  one  authority 
actually  executing  road  works  in  the  dis- 
trict.— Professor  Robson : As  long  as 
you  have  a clear  allocation  of  functions, 
there  need  be  no  confusion  arising  from 
concurrent  powers.  That  is  how  we 
should  put  it.  As  long  as  it  is  perfectly 
clear  which  authority  is  responsible  for 
which  roads,  the  fact  that  they  are  both 
highway  authorities  for  constructional 
purposes  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have 
any  objections  in  principle  at  all. 

14538.  I just  wanted  to  find  out  what 

your  proposal  was. 1 would  like  to 

add  this,  that  one  of  the  important  con- 
siderations we  have  had  in  mind  in  pro- 
posing the  authorities  in  Scheme  A,  was 
to  have  a sufficient  mileage  of  roads  for 
which  the  Greater  London  boroughs 
would  be  responsible,  to  give  them  what 
we  should  regard  as  efficient  and  viable 
administrative  staffs  and  professional 
staffs. 

14539.  Chairman : Like  the  200  miles 

of  road  of  Middlesex? Mr. 

Ponsonby : It  should  not  be  too  small. 
We  think  an  officer  should  be  doing 
something  else  as  well,  and  he  should 
have  enough  on  his  plate  to  employ  a 
full-time  highways  engineer,  or  whatever 
grade  is  required  for  that  sort  of  work. 
— Mr.  Self-.  That  is  the  point  on  which 
we  agree  with  the  Ministry  of  Transport, 
but  we  entirely  and  emphatically  dis- 
agree with  certain  other  of  its  conclu- 
sions. We  feel  that  they  have  considered 
too  exclusively  this  utilisation  of  staff 
question,  which  is  perfectly  sound,  and 
I think  we  make  full  recognition  and  pro- 
vision ; but  they  have  not  recognised  the 
very  important  part  of  overall  planning 
and  construction  of  highways  in  the 
Greater  London  area,  and  the  distinction 
which  exists  between  the  regional  roads, 
so  to  speak,  and  the  local  roads.  On 
that  we  think  they  are  entirely  wrong. 

14540.  Sir  John  Wrigley  : On  mainten- 
ance of  roads,  do  you  make  the  respon- 
sibility for  maintenance  run  roughly  with 

the  responsibility  for  construction? 

Mr.  Ponsonby.  The  actual  carrying  out 
of  construction0 


14541.  You  divide  the  responsibility 
for  construction  according  to  the  classes 
of  roads.  Do  you  make  maintenance 
follow  the  same  way,  or  do  you  put  the 
responsibility  for  maintenance  differ- 
ently?  j would  say  that  maintenance 

can  fairly  safely  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  smaller  authorities. 

14542.  With  cleansing? — -Exactly. 

14543.  Thank  you  very  much.  I felt 
it  was  rather  desirable,  because  to  some 
extent  you  are  using  slightly  different 
language  in  your  different  parts,  although 
1 think  you  mean  the  same  thing.  But 
I did  want  to  find  out  exactly  how  your 
highway  system  would  work.-; — May  I 
just  finish  that  point  off?  With  regard 
to  construction,  one  envisages  in  a major 
reconstruction  that  the  contracts  given 
to  private  firms,  which  is  what  it  mainly 
amounts  to,  would  be  given  out  by  the 
larger  authority. — Professor  Robson: 
That  would  be  the  responsible  highway 
authority. 

14544.  People  would  presumably  give 
out  contracts  for  the  part  of  the  high- 
way functions  for  which  they  were  the 
responsible  authority? And  be  re- 

sponsible for  supervising  the  work,  de- 
signing the  highway,  dealing  with  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  the  disposal  of 
it,  and  dealing  with  a very  large  number 
of  extremely  important  functions,  quite 
apart  from  giving  out  contracts. 

Sir  John  Wrigley:  I was  assuming 
that,  when  we  gave  a function  to  a local 
authority,  it  would  be  responsible  for 
everything  necessary  for  the  discharge  of 
that  function,  including  paying  for  it. 

14545.  Chairman:  There  is  one  point 
arising  out  of  what  Sir  John  has  been 
asking,  which  I would  like  to  clear  up. 
You  are  trying  to  get  away  from  the  ter- 
minology which  can  be  ambiguous,  but 
what  you  broadly  have  in  mind  is  that 
roads  which  are  mainly  used  for  through 
traffic  should  be  a central  responsibility, 
and  those  which  are  mainly  used  for 
local  traffic  should  be  a local  responsi- 
bility. I suppose  you  want  a system, 
do  you  not,  for  moving  a road  from  one 
category  to  another  as  time  goes  on  and 
experience  dictates,  because  you  can  and 
do  get  roads  which  were  local  roads  and 
are  now  virtually  through  roads.  You 
would  have  to  have  some  means  for 
promoting  or  demoting,  would  you  not? 
Mr.  Ponsonby : I would  put  the  re- 
responsibility for  classification  on  the 
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larger  authority. — Professor  Robson  : 
Yes,  this  would  be  the  function  of  a 
Greater  London  Council  arising  from  its 
planning,  research  and  other  functions. 

14546.  Yes,  but  you  would  want  some- 
thing by  way  of  Order  by  a Minister 
to  reclassify  a road,  and  you  would  have 
to  provide  some  means  of  settling  a 
dispute  on  this  particular  point,  which 
could  mean  a quite  serious  dispute?  You 
will  want  it  two  ways,  will  you  not? 
You  want  a local  authority  to  be  able 
to  claim  that  this  road  has  really  become 
a through  road  and  that  they  should  be 
relieved  of  the  burden  of  it,  and  you 
would  also  want,  I suppose,  for  the 
central  authority  to  be  in  a position  to 
say : “ This  road  has  now  become  such 
a through  road  that  we  want  to  take  it 
over."  Both  those  things  could  happen, 
and  there  might  be  a disagreement  which 
you  could  not  leave  entirely  to  the 

authority  to  decide. No,  I do  not 

think  you  could.  I think  the  Ministry 
would  have  to  approve  a change  of 
classification,  because  it  might  affect  the 
grant. 

14547.  Quite  apart  from  that,  you 
would  have  to  have  some  sort  of  umpire, 

would  you  not? 1 am  not  certain 

that,  apart  from  a grant,  I would  want 
an  umpire  on  this,  because  I think  that 
if  we  are  really  going  to  have  this  large 
and  important  Greater  London  Council, 
we  are  hoping  and  expecting  that  it  is 
going  to  take  seriously  these  enormously 
important  tasks  which  are  at  present 
being  largely  neglected  ; namely,  getting 
the  traffic  moving,  getting  a modernised 
system  of  main  roads,  and  so  forth. 

14548.  Yes,  but  equally  you  want  to 
build  up  your  lower  tier  authorities  into 
strong,  self-conscious  and  proud  local 
government  units,  and  f do  not  think 
you  can  have  both  your  objectives  with- 
out making  some  provision  for  differ- 
ences between  the  two. Mr.  Ponsonby  : 

I think  in  this  case.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
would  not  contemplate  that  powers  at 
the  lower  level  would  obstruct  the  over- 
riding objectives  of  the  larger  authority. 
The  whole  point  of  putting  highways 
into  the  hands  of  the  major  and  larger 
authority  is  to  get  something  done,  which 
we  think  is  important  for  the  area  as  a 
whole,  and  therefore  we  would  not  allow 
any  powers  of  obstruction  to  get  in  the 
way  of  the  overriding  plan  in  this 
instance.  We  are  in  favour  of  putting 
many  powers  into  the  local  bodies’ 


hands,  but  we  think  local  interest  should 
be  overridden  in  the  interest  of  something 
which  has  the  regional  planning. 

14549.  Yes,  but  there  may  be  circum- 
stances when  a regional  authority  might 
wish  to  take  over  a road  which  a local 
authority  might  wish  to  retain,  and,  con- 
versely, I can  imagine  circumstances  in 
which  the  local  authority  could  quite 
legitimately  say : “ Now  look,  as  a result 
of  what  you  have  been  doing  on  the 
main  roads,  or  not  doing  on  the  main 
roads,  our  local  roads  are  now  being 
used  for  through  traffic.  Either  you  deal 
with  the  thing  properly  on  the  main 
roads,  or  relieve  us  of  this  obligation, 
because  this  has  come  about  as  a result 
of  your  own  act  or  default.”  I should 
have  thought  that  that  was  a thing  about 
which  there  could  be  some  legitimate 
dispute,  and  there  ought  to  be  some 

means  of  settling  it. May  we  think 

about  that,  Mr.  Chairman? Profes- 

sor Robson:  May  I just  say  this,  that 
our  Greater  London  Council  will  be 
the  planning  authority  for  the  Greater 
London  area.  In  that  capacity  it  will 
have  to  submit,  from  time  to  time,  plans 
for  the  approval  of  the  appropriate 
central  department,  which  will  include 
the  highways  plan,  and  the  highways 
plan  invariably  does  designate  the  classi- 
fication of  roads  involved  in  the  plan. 
So  that  quite  apart  from  the  grant  ques- 
tion, there  would  have  to  be  central 
approval  of  the  highway  plan  and,  in- 
cidentally, this  would  involve  approving 
the  classification. 

14550.  All  I am  anxious  to  do  is  avoid 
at  least  one  error  which  has  been  made 
in  the  past,  and  that  is  the  error  of 
making  a recommendation  which  one 
hopes  would  meet  the  circumstances  of 
today,  without  making  provision  for  its 
being  revised  and  becoming  elastic  in  the 
light  of  changing  circumstances.  I think 
machinery  must  be  provided  for  that 
sort  of  thing,  to  carry  out  what  you  have 

in  mind. Mr,  Self'.  Could  this  not  be 

done  through  the  machinery  of  the 
planning  scheme  for  the  Greater  London 
area?  This  would  have  to  have  minis- 
terial approval.  Under  existing  legisla- 
tion it  would  have  to  be  reviewed  every 
five  years,  and  amendments  could  be 
made  at  any  time  on  the  initiative  of  the 
regional  authority. 

Chairman’.  I can  remember  the  time 
when  Avenue  Road  was  a sort  of  private 
unmade-up  road,  and  you  could  run 
round  Regents  Park,  walk  round  it  or 
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ride  round  it  quite  comfortably  and  safely, 
but  now  half  of  Regents  Park  and  the 
whole  of  Avenue  Road  is  virtually  an 
alternative  road  to  the  Finchley  Road, 
and  when  M.l  has  its  full  flow  of  traffic 
it  will  probably  be  very  much  like 
Finchley  Road.  I am  only  taking  that 
as  a random  example,  but  there  must  be 
some  machinery  for  demoting  or 
promoting  roads  like  that. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : If  you  think  some 
amendment  should  be  made,  would  it 
not  be  very  much  simpler  to  say  that 
these  changes  can  be  made  either  by 
agreement  or  on  the  application  of  either 
party  to  the  Minister? 

14551.  Chairman : That  is  what  I had 

in  mind. Professor  Robson : This  I 

would  not  object  to,  myself,  but  I think 
in  any  event  the  procedure  of  the  plans 
would  indicate  the  reclassification  of 
roads,  which  would  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  Minister.  But  if  there  were  any 
interim  changes  then  I think  it  would 
have  to  be  decided  by  the  Minister,  be- 
cause quite  apart  from  anything  else 
there  is  the  grant  question.— Mr. 
Ponsonby : Or  an  appeal  to  the  Minister. 
— Professor  Robson : I think  the  way 
you  pint  it,  Sir  John,  would  ibe  a per- 
fectly satisfactory  procedure. 

14552.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I have  one 
final  question  about  roads,  which  is  per- 
haps imainly  for  Ithe  record.  W'hy  do 

you  abolish  trunk  roads  as  such? 

Because  we  think  that  Greater  London 
is  sufficiently  large  and  sufficiently  rich, 
with  sufficient  taxable  capacity  within  it 
to  be  able  ito  provide  for  what,  in  the 
rest  of  the  country,  has  ito  be  provided 
by  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  That,  I 
would  say,  is  the  first  reason.  As  you 
know,  trunk  roads  were  originally  pro- 
vided only  in  areas  not  within  county 
boroughs.  Then  county  boroughs  were 
brought  into  the  scheme,  and  then 
Greater  London. — Mr.  Ponsonby : There 
are  none  within  the  county  now. 

14553.  Not  within  >fhe  county,  but 
there  are  within  Greater  London.  You 
propose  to'  apply  the  London  county 
system  to  ’the  whole  of  Greater  London? 

Professor  Robson : Yes.  You  see, 

Sir  John,  we  think — and  I hope  that 
the  members  of  the  Commission  think  so- 
too— that  the  Ministry  of  Transport  has 
failed  lamentably  in  dealing  with  the 
highway  problem  in  Greater  London, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  which  we  attri- 
bute greater  importance  in  our  pro- 


posals than  the  hope  and  belief  that  a 
Greater  London  Council,  of  -the  kind  we 
have  recommended,  would  contribute 
materially,  within  a foreseeable  'period 
of  years,  to  this  long  neglected  matter, 
which  is  now  producing  such  a shocking 
situation  in  London  that  even  the  daily 
press  has  begun  to  wake  up  to  what  is 
happening. 

14554.  It  is  really  .that  you  prefer  to 
sacrifice  a certain  .amount  of  Exchequer 
grant  in  order  to  get  control  of  the  whole 

system  within  your  <own  'hands? Yes. 

—Mr.  Self:  And  to  fix  responsibility 
clearly  on  one  body.  At  present  we  feel 
that  'there  is  an  unfortunate  diffusion  of 
responsibility,  which  is  used  as  an  excuse 
at  all  levels  of  government.  We  want 
to  avoid  that,  and  we  also  think  that  the 
trunk  road  system  is  mainly  conceived  in 
national  terms,  and  that  overlooks  the 
regional  aspect  .much  too  much. 

14555.  Chairman:  What  you  really 
mean  is  that  you  want  somebody  .to  be 
responsible  so  that  public  opinion,  in- 
stead of  being  vaguely  discontented,  will 
have  a focus  or  target? Yes. 

14556.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Can  we  take 
housing  in  two  parts— overspill,  and 
housing  within  the  Greater  London 
region?  On  overspill  you  are  like  all 
the  other  people  who  have  postulated 
a regional  authority  for  Greater  London 
and  you  make  overspill  a function  of 
the  regional  authority.  As  I understand, 
you  propose  it  should  do  either  or  'both 
of  two  things ; one  is  to  co-operate  with 
other  authorities  outside  Greater  London 
in  the  expansion  of  existing  .towns  under 
the  Town  Development  Act,  _ and  the 
other  is  to  provide  new  towns  itself,  and 
to  obtain  the  necessary  powers  to  do*  so. 
There  are  only  two  questions  that  I 
want  to  ask  you  about  this.  When  there 
was  co-operation  with  other  towns  under 
the  Town  Development  Act,  presumably 
you  contemplate  that  the  houses  in  those 
towns  would  belong  to  what  I would  call 
the  importing  authority,  and  .there  would 
be  .arrangements  under  which  they  were 
let  to  people  from  London  for  a period 
of  years.  If  a new  town  was  built  I 
assume  you  expect  that  the  houses  would, 
at  any  rate  for  a long  time,  belong  to  the 
Greater  London  authority,  is  .that  right? 

Yes.  I think  we  are  assuming  that 

■the  Greater  London  Council  would  take 
the  same  attitude  as  the  London  County 
Council,  which  has  said  that,  if  it  gets 
its  new  town,  it  will  not  wish  to  be  an 
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imperial  power  indefinitely,  so  ibo  speak, 
but  will  give  its  colony  full  selfHgovern- 
menit  after  ia  period  of  years.  I think 
that  rfcfoait  is  an  admirable  sentiment  which 
is  wholly  to  ibe  encouraged. 

14557.  Chairman:  There  are  oither 
things  which  are  supposed  to  wither, 
which  do  not  in  fact  seem  to  do  so,  are 

there  not? Yes,  I agree  with  that, 

Sir,  ibu-t  on  the  other  'hand,  surely,  one 
has  to  wonder  whether  a big  city  will 
really  want  to  permanently  own  and 
maintain  houses  50  or  60  miles  distant, 
as  Hook  will  be.  It  is  one  thing  to  keep 
tabs  on  an  out-county  estate  alt  Harold 
Hill ; it  is  another  thing  permanently  Ito 
manage  a new  town  50  oir  60  miles  away, 
with  its  own  industries,  department  Stores 
and  so  on. — Professor  Robson : The  in- 
terest of  a Greater  London  Council  in  a 
new  (town,  I should  have  thought,  is  of 
two  kinds;  first  it  wants  to  have  the  right 
to  pre-empt  .tihe  accommodation  which  is 
made  available  as  a result  of  its  own 
efforts  and  expenditure.  Once  that  has 
been  done  alts  interest  begins  Ito  lessen, 
although  it  may  still  wish  to  have  the 
right  to  nominate  tenants  for  houses 
when  they  become  vacant. 

14558.  Sir  John  Wrigley : But  they  will 
be  the  landlords  and  owners  of  the  whole 
now  town  until  .they  dispose  of  their 

interest  to  somebody  else? That  is  so. 

I was  trying  to  see  how  far  their  interest 
went,  or  what  was  the  nature  of  their 
interest.  Secondly,  they  have  this  pro- 
prietary interest,  which  you  have  just 
mentioned.  They  have  paid  for  'a  new 
town,  ithey  own  the  land  and  buildings, 
they  have  laid  out  a considerable  capital 
sum  .and  so  forth.  In  due  course  one 
assumes  that  ithe  capital  debt  will  be 
amortised,  and  in  due  course  that  will 
have  been  paid  back  to'  the  exporting 
authority.  By  the  .time  those  two  inter- 
ests 'have  been  satisfied,  so  far  as  the 
Greater  London  Council  is  concerned,  I 
would  have  shared  Mr.  Self’s  view  that 
it  would  not  require  any  very  heroic 
act  of  self-defence,  on  the  part  of  the 
Greater  London  Council,  to'  say  “This 
has  served  its  purpose.  It  is  now  an 
independent  flourishing  town  and,  sub- 
ject to  any  outstanding  debts,  we  should 
be  qui-te  happy  to'  hand  it  over  to  some 
other  body.” 

14559.  Chairman:  I really  wonder 
whether  that  is  likely  to  happen,  for  the 
reason  that  the  object  of  putting  the  town 
there  in  the  first  instance  would  be  to 


help  provide  for  the  overspill  problem. 
London  ratepayers’  money  is  putting  it 
there.  The  overspill  problem  continues, 
and  do  you  think  it  likely  that  the 
Greater  London  authority  either  could  or 
should  give  up  its  rights  of  ownership,, 
which  are  its  best  guarantee  that  that 
town  will  continue  to  be  used  for  its 
original  purpose,  namely,  to  deal  with 
the  overspill  of  London,  and  prevent  it 
having  an  independent  life  of  its  own, 
which  would  cut  across  its  original  pur- 
pose?  1 would  have  said  that,  pro- 

vided the  Greater  London  authority 
could  get  an  assurance  that  people  on  its 
housing  list,  or  people  in  Greater  Lon- 
don, would  have  priority  in  securing 
accommodation  in  the  new  town,  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  say  that  it  should! 
be  satisfied  on  that  particular  score. 

1 4560.  il  suppose  if  would  be  reasonable 
to  expect  the  borough  of  Dagenham  to 
have  a call  on  Dagenham  houses  of  the 
L.C.C.  and  so  on,  all  the  way  round  the 
clock,  but  it  has  not  been  at  all  easy  to 
arrange.  What  you  are  suggesting  is  a 
sort  of  Dagenham  in  reverse,  is  it  not? 
1 Mr.  Self:  Is  not  the  position  basic- 
ally different?  It  is  envisaged  that  a new 
town  shall  be  built  up  on  the  basis  of 
industries  moving  from  London,  but  that 
was  never  anticipated  for  Dagenham.  Tt 
is  not  to  be  a dormitory  town,  and  in 
fact  the  people  who  live  in  the  houses  in 
Hook  will  be  people  working  in  the 
factories  there.  It  will  be  done  under 
something  like  the  present  industrial 
selection  scheme  for  the  present  New 
Towns.  Therefore,  Greater  London’s 
claim  on  housing  accommodation  in  the 
town  will  continue  only  so  long  as  indus- 
tries and  offices  move  on  an  appreciable 
scale  ou.t  to  that  town.  Once  that  process 
is  over,  it  is  implicit  in  the  whole  idea 
that  the  Greater  London  Council  would 
have  no  further  call  on  accommodation. 
The  present  L.C.C.  have  accepted  this. 

14561.  What  would  be  the  residual 

legatee  in  such  a town? It  would  be  a 

similar  problem  to  that  which  has  been 
faced  with  the  present  New  Towns.  The 
Greater  London  Council  would  be  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  position  as  the  Treasury 
and  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  combined,  so  to  speak.  Il 
would  be  interested,  first,  in  getting  a 
reasonable  return  on  toe  investment  and, 
secondly,  to  some  extent  in  seeing  that 
the  purpose  of  the  town  was  not  basic- 
ally thwarted  or  frustrated  by  future 
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developments,  and  there  its  interest 
would  cease.  Precisely  what  machinery 
would  best  do  that  seems  to  me  a very 
difficult  question.  Presumably,  the  New 
Towns  Commission,  which  is  now  being 
set  up,  would  be  the  best  device,  subject 
to  safeguarding  the  Greater  London 
authority’s  fiscal  interest  in  the  matter. 

14562.  That  could  be  done  easily 
enough  by  taking  over  the  unamortis.ed 
debt  and  interest  charges,  and  so  forth. 

Professor  Robson : .1  do  think  you 

have  raised  a question  which  is  not  en- 
tirely covered  by  what  Mr.  Self  has  said, 
although  it  is  in  part.  Supposing  the  new 
town  at  Hook  or  wherever  it  is  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  London  County 
Council,  is  built  and  filled  with  tenants 
by,  let  us  say,  1966.  It  has  then  so  to 
speak,  fulfilled  its  function  in  dealing 
with  overspill  from  London,  modified  of 
course,  as  he  says,  by  the  need  to  provide 
appropriate  workers  for  the  industries 
which  have  moved  out  there.  Now  in 
course  of  time  that  town  of  ex-Lon- 
doners could  quite  easily  become  trans- 
formed— that  is  to  say,  by  the  end  of 
the  century  or  sooner — into  a town  con- 
sisting of  people  who  have  been  brought 
m from  Birmingham,  Manchester  and 
other  areas,  and  who  would  simply  serve 
to  swell  the  population  of  the  Greater 
London  region.  The  town  could  theo- 
retically, and  perhaps  in  practice,  largely 
cease  after  a lapse  of  time  when  the 
former  Londoners  had  died  and  their 
places  had  been  taken  by  persons  from 
other  parts.  It  would  no  longer  fulfil  its 
original  purpose  of  being  a town  to  deal 
with  the  overspill  from  London. 

14563.  It  is  a once  for  all  operation,  so 

to  speak? 1 am  only  wondering 

whether  it  would  not  be  possible,  assum- 
ing that  some  form  of  independent  local 
government  was  given  to  such  a town 
— as  I hope  it  would  be — for  there  to  be 
written  into  its  constitution,  or  some 
quite  formal  document,  an  obligation  on 
that  town  to  take  persons  from  London, 
subject  to  their  being  able  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  local  industry.  I think 
that  if  that  were  not  done  there  might  be 
a real  danger  of  a town,  which  began 
by  being  an  overspill  town,  later  fulfilling 
a very  different  function.  I think  that  is 
what  you  had  in  mind,  was  it  not? 

14564.  It  is  certainly  the  main  point 

I had  in  mind. But  I do  not  think. 

in  order  to  achieve  that,  that  the  Greater 
London  Council  would  have  to  continue 


to  act,  as  Mr.  Self  said,  as  an  imperial 
power  governing  a distant  colony.  I 
think  it  could  quite  reasonably  give  up 
the  control,  subject  to  repayment  of  any 
fiscal  debt. 

14565.  The  real  point  I had  at  the 
back  of  my  mind  was  whether,  if  you  are 
to  achieve  that  result,  which  I imagine 
you  think  you  should  achieve,  it  ought 
not  to  be  written  into  the  constitution 
for  a New  Town  right  from  the  start: 
namely,  .that  there  would  be  10  or  20 
years  occupation  by  the  Greater  London 
authority  and  after  that  there  should  be 
some  other  constitution  for  it.  I do  not 
think  you  can  rely  on  any  local  authority 
giving  up  control  of  such  a place 

voluntarily. Mr.  Estall : After  your  20 

years  interim  period,  surely  the  natural 
growth  of  this  new  town,  which  will 
have  an  age  structure  similar  to  that  of 
the  present  New  Towns,  will  more  than 
take  up  any  new  housing  space  and 
there  will  be  no  question  of  a further 
influx. 

Chairman:  I am  inclined  to  think  it 
is  once  for  all,  and  once  you  said  that 
that  was  the  completion  of  that  particular 
development  as  a solution  to  the  over- 
spill problem,  you  could  not  look  to  it 
as  a continuing  thing. 

14566.  Sir  John  W rig  Icy : I was  really 
concerned  with  making  the  point  that 
the  two  systems  under  which  you  were 
proceeding  were  really  rather  fundamen- 
tally different  in  their  nature.  There  is 
no  objection  to  that,  but  in  the  one  case 
there  is  bargaining  with  the  importing 
authority  now,  and  in  the  other  case  you 
are  left  with  the  problem  that,  as  land- 
lords of  what  presumably  will  become  a 
separate  urban  district,  you  will  have  a 
bargain  to  strike  with  somebody  later 

on. Mr.  Self : I entirely  see  that 

point,  Sir  John,  and  I would  just  like 
to  add  that  I do  agree  with  what  Profes- 
sor Robson  has  just  said.  I was  not 
dissenting  from  the  point  that  the  Chair- 
man made,  and  very  likely  it  would  be 
desirable  to  make  this  long-term  provi- 
sion, but  on  your  other  point  I think 
we  all  feel  that  the  Town  Development 
Act  on  its  own  is  not  an  adequate  device 
for  coping  with  this  overspill  problem. 
There  has  been  quite  considerable  ex- 
perience of  it  working  now.  It  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  overspill  is  par- 
ticularly acute  at  present,  and  seems 
likely  to  remain  so  for  10  or  20  years. 
Beyond  that  point  it  may  not  be  any- 
thing like  so  serious  a problem.  This  is 
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in  the  lap  of  the  gods,  and  one  must 
analyse  the  overspill  problem  and  its 
relationship  with  the  redevelopment  of 
the  more  congested  areas,  for  example. 
This  is  the  period  when  it  is  acute  and, 
that  being  so,  the  case  for  making  a new 
town  provision  of  this  kind  is  extremely 
strong.  In  fact  the  Government  has 
recognised  it  and  given  support  to  the 
idea  in  the  case  of  the  London  County 
Council.  Therefore  we  feel  that  the 
case  for  the  Greater  London  Council 
having  such  powers  is  still  strong. 

14567.  I accept  it  as  an  essential  part 
of  your  scheme  that  you  should  have 
both  of  those  powers.  I was  only  trying 
to  analyse  where  the  exercise  of  those 
powers  led  to,  in  regard  to  the  structure 
of  local  government. — —Professor  Rob- 
son: May  I just  say  this,  that  in  regard 
to  new  towns  designed  to  deal  with  over- 
spill, I do  think  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  the  authority,  which  is  respon- 
sible for  building-up  the  new  towns, 
should  combine  within  itself  the  powers 
of  a planning  authority  and  the  powers 
of  a landlord.  That  is  what  underlies  our 
proposals  regarding  the  Greater  London 
authority. 

14568.  Do  you  mean  that  if  the 
Greater  London  authority  went  into 
Wiltshire  to  provide  a new  town,  it  would 
become  the  planning  authority  for  a 

little  circle  of  land  in  Wiltshire? 1 

presume  it  would.  It  would  be  respon- 
sible for  the  plans  of  the  new  town. — 
Mr.  Self:  I think  there  is  a distinction. 
I think  Professor  Robson  is  suggesting 
that  it  would  draw  up  the  plans  of  the 
town  itself,  which  is  essential,  but  it 
would  not  legally  or  technically  be  the 
local  planning  authority  for  Wiltshire. 
It  would  have  to  have  its  plans  approved 
by  the  Wiltshire  County  Council,  and  if 
there  was  a dispute  it  would  be  referred 
to  the  Minister. 

14569.  It  would  exercise  the  functions 
of  a large-scale  developer  in  Wiltshire? 
Professor  Robson:  Yes. 

14570.  May  we  turn  to  housing  within 
Greater  London,  because  there  is  a 
difference  between  Scheme  A and 
Scheme  B.  Scheme  A,  as  I understand 
it,  assumes  the  existence  of  concurrent 
powers  within  Greater  London  to  the 
borough  authority  and  the  regional 
authority.  Scheme  B makes  the  borough 
authority  solely  responsible  for  housing 
within  its  own  area.  I would  be  glad  if 
we  could  be  given  the  reasons  which  have 


moved  the  two  sections  to  take  rather 

different  views  on  this  point. It  falls 

to  the  proponents  of  Scheme  A to  speak 
first,  and  we  think  that  the  system  of 
concurrent  powers,  which  at  present 
exists  within  the  administrative  county 
of  London,  has  worked  reasonably  well. 
This  is  our  point  of  departure.  We  think 
that  looking  at  what  has  happened,  and 
perhaps  you  are  much  more  familiar 
with  this  than  we  are,  but  looking  at  the 
sheer  performance  of  the  London  County 
Council  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  metro- 
politan boroughs  on  the  other,  one  can 
say  that  both  sets  of  authorities  have 
been  active  in  varying  degrees  within 
their  own  spheres  of  jurisdiction.  I 
would  venture  to  say,  and  I think  my 
colleagues  would  agree,  that  more  has 
been  done  in  total  as  a result  of  these 
concurrent  powers,  than  would  have  been 
done  if  powers  had  been  given  either 
only  to  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  or 
only  to  the  London  County  Council. 
Secondly,  we  think  there  is  a rational 
reason  for  concurrent  powers — and  this 
applies  still  more  to  Greater  London 
than  it  does  to  the  administrative  county 
— because  in  certain  areas  there  are  local 
authorities  which  have  sufficient  land  in 
'their  areas,  sufficient  .money  available, 
sufficient  energy  and  the  other  qualities 
which  are  necessary  to  ibe  able  to  go  a 
long  way,  if  not  all  the  way,  towards 
solving  itheir  local  housing  problems.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  areas,  and  'they 
become  miore  frequent  as  you  approach 
the  central,  more  congested  part  of 
/built-up  London,  where  it  is  physically 
impossible  for  the  metropolitan  borough 
to  solve  its  own  housing  problem.  There 
just  is  not  land  available.  It  is  to  help 
people  in  areas  whose  local  authority 
cannot  provide  housing  accommodation 
for  them — even  if  it  lhas  got  the  goodwill, 
the  money  and  the  desire — that  the 
function  of  concurrent  housing  powers 
comes  in  as  a valuable  asset  in  ithe  total 
situation,  because  then  these  people,  as 
residents  of  Greater  London  or,  in  the 
present  case,  as  residents  of  /the  adminis- 
trative county,  become  eligible  for 
housing  accommodation  provided  any- 
where in  the  area  or  outside  dt — we  are 
not  dealing  with  overspill  now— provided 
by  the  Greater  London  Authority. 

14571.  You  really  want  the  Greater 
London  Authority  to  discharge,  over  the 
whole  of  Greater  London,  the  sort  of 
functions  which  the  L.C.C.  have 
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endeavoured  to  discharge  within  the 
administrative  county,  of  building  for 
the  needs  of  one  authority,  which  per- 
haps cannot  meet  'its  own  needs,  in  the 
area  of  another  authority  where  a suit- 
able site  can  be  found?  That  is  the  basis 

of  your  philosophy? That  is  precisely 

true.  There  is  one  other  factor  which 
I ought  to  mention,  and  that  is  that  within 
Greater  London  we  think  there  will  be 
opportunities  for  very  large  housing 
developments  requiring  resources  which 
can  probably  only  be  provided  by  a 'body 
llairger  than  our  Greater  London 
boroughs,  and  this  would  be  where  the 
Greater  London  Council  could  come  in 
with  its  concurrent  powers. 

14572.  You  mean  because  the  scale  of 
development  is  too  big  even  for  your 
enlarged  boroughs  ? Precisely . 

14573.  Could  we  now  take  Scheme  B? 

Mr.  Donnison:  I think  there  is  no 

disagreement  here  between  those  sup- 
porting the  two  Schemes,  in  the  sense 
that,  if  the  Scheme  B people  were  faced 
with  a scheme  of  type  A,  they  would 
agree  completely  that  this  is  the  distribu- 
tion of  powers  that  we  ought  to  have. 
Starting  from  just  -the  same  assumption 
that,  to  cope  adequately  with  the  housing 
problems  of  a city  like  this,  the  powers 
of  housing  must  be  linked  up  with  control 
over  densities  and  control  of  sites  so  that 
an  authority  is  not  completely  hamstrung 
by  lack  of  building  room,  considerable 
financial  strength,  and  a rent  pool  which 
comes  from  the  ownership  of  housing 
built  at  different  periods  under  different 
subsidy  arrangements  and  at  different 
costs — all  these  things  have  to  be  linked 
together  in  one  authority.  The  county 
authorities  proposed  in  Scheme  B seem 
to  us  to  be  large  enough  to  ensure  that 
that  happens.  The  borough  authorities 
proposed  in  Scheme  A in  some  cases 
might  not  be.  Therefore,  there  is  the 
need  for  concurrent  housing  powers  on 
the  present  London  county  pattern. 
There  is  no  dispute  between  us  here,  and 
'it  is  just  two  attempts  to  achieve  the  same 
things  within  a 'different  administrative 
structure. 

14574.  I do  not  say  there  is  a dispute 
between  you,  buit  you  do  offer  two 
different  solutions  and  they  would 

require  different  forms  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Self : I think  the  difference  in  our 
solution  comes  entirely  from  the  fact 
that  we  favour  'these  different  schemes. 


We  are  bo:th  agreed  that  'there  ought  to 
be  in  London  some  body  which  can  look 
at  the  housing  question  on  a rather  large 
scale.  We  should  strongly  oppose  a 
situation  in  which  the  kind  of  large-scale 
housing  now  done  by  the  L.C.C.,  and 
the  sort  of  comprehensive  redevelopment 
projects  which  have  been  undertaken  in 
Stepney,  Poplar  and  elsewhere,  were 
impracticable  because  of  ithe  size  of  the 
local  authorities.  We  are  all  agreed  in 
wanting  some  opportunity  for  large  scale 
housing  development  which,  as  Mr. 
Donnison  said,  links  very  closely  with 
planning  in  Greater  London.  It  is  just 
that  in  the  case  of  Scheme  A the  only 
body  which  could  provide  this,  and  might 
provide  iit  very  well,  is  the  Greater 
London  Council ; in  the  case  of  Scheme 
B our  individual  counties  are  all  a 
million  population  strong,  except  for  the 
central  area,  and  we  think  bodies  of  this 
scale  could  provide  the  necessary  element 
of  looking  at  the  'thing  on  a fairly  large 
scale.  jj 

14575.  I thought,  when.  I read  both 
of  your  schemes,  that  they  were  perfectly 
clear  and  perfectly  logical  from  their 
different  points  of  view.  What  I hope 
you  are  not  doing  now  is  to  prebend  that 

there  is  no  difference. There  is  a very 

real  difference. 

14576.  Chairman : For  this  purpose  T 
'think  there  is  not  'really  a great  difference, 
because  what  the  supporters  of  Scheme 
B are  saying  with  regard  to  housing,  as 
I understand  it,  is  that  the  promoters  of 
Scheme  A are  forced  tO'  give  this 
authority  to  a Greater  London  authority, 
because  the  other  pant  of  their  scheme 
does  not  provide  a large  enough 
authority;  whereas  Scheme  B -provides 
all  large  enough  authorities  and  there- 
fore it  is  mot  necessary  t-o  push  this  par- 
ticular power  to  the  top  -tier.  Ts  that 
so? That  is  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 

14577.  It  is  a consequence  of  your 

scheme  and  not  a cause  of  it? 

Exactly,  that  is  so. — Mr.  Donnison:  If 
Sir  John  is  asking  us  to  argue  for  one 
scheme  as  against  the  other  on  grounds 
of  housing,  some  argument  could  be  put 
forward,  though  ;I  do  not  think  we  would 
feel  that  it  is  in  the  housing  field  where 
the  main  dispute  over  these  two  schemes 
lies. 

14578.  It  is  a consequence  and  not  a 

cause? Yes. — Miss  Stone : Might  T 

add,  as  a supporter  of  Scheme  B,  that 
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it  is  not  only  that  we  have  large  authori- 
ties but  we  have  authorities  covering 
diverse  areas,  dt  is  important  that  we 
have  this  second  .principle,  which  does 
include  the  residential  area  and  the  indus- 
trial area.  That  is  why  those  of  us  who 
support  Scheme  B think  that  with  the 
second  principle  you  could  have  the  one 
authority  carrying  out  housing. 

14579.  I had  not  overlooked  that  when 
I used  the  word  “large”.  I meant  to 

include  variety  as  well. Mr.  Self : And 

large  in  this  sense,  that  they  include 
the  more  densely  populated  areas  and 
the  less  densely  populated  areas. — Mr. 
Ponsonby : So  that  we  can  'be  assured 
that  there  are  areas  where  housing  can 
be  carried  out. 

14580.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  May  I just 
put  this  point  to  you?  We  are  advised, 
in  the  evidence  of  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  (Local  Government,  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  the 
authorities  in  the  Greater  London  region 
will  ’be  obliged  to  concentrate  their 
activities  on  slum  clearance  and  re- 
development. The  assumption  is  that 
the  point  will  shortly  be  reached  where 
you  do  not  find  any  more  virgin  sites  for 
house-building,  and  housing  will  there- 
fore be  some  form  of  redevelopment. 
When  you  are  dealing  with  the  centre 
of  London,  the  administrative  county, 
it  is  perfectly  easy  to  see  what  are 
the  areas  which  will  at  any  rate  pay 
for  redevelopment;  that  consists  of 
oldish  property,  and  so  on,  which  from 
a housing  point  of  view  has  ceased  to 
meet  modern  housing  needs.  As  you 
move  further  out  into  Greater  London, 
where  the  density  is  less  on  the  whole, 
predominantly  the  development  on  pri- 
vate ground  provides  the  kind  of  houses 
which  are  modern  in  construction,  which 
do  not  really  call  for  any  redevelopment, 
and  will  continue  to  ibe  occupied  for  the 
next  generation  or  so.  The  amount  of 
redevelopment  which  will  be  necessary 
for  the  outer  suburbs  is  going  to  be  small, 
compared  with  the  amount  of  redevelop- 
ment which  can  with  advantage  be  done 
in  the  middle.  I did  wonder,  when  you 
were  talking,  whether  you  were  not 
tending  to  exaggerate  the  amount  that 
you  could  do  for  the  redevelopment  of 
central  London  and  the  outer  suburbs. 

Mr.  Self : I think  that  is  a very  true 

point  you  make,  at  any  rate  in  the  short 
run.  After  all,  even  the  outer  London 
suburbs  may  start  wearing  out  well 
before  the  new  structure  of  local  govern- 


ment, which  this  Commission  perhaps 
promotes,  itself  wears  out.  That  is  to 
say,  if  you  take  the  long  view  it  will 
be  important  to  have  local  authorities, 
in  20  or  30  years’  time,  who  can  sensibly 
tackle  the  redevelopment  not  only  of 
inner  London  but  parts  of  outer  London 
as  well. 

14581.  But  redevelopment,  so  far  as 
it  is  a housing  operation,  will  mainly 
belong  to  the  boroughs,  will  it  not? 
Even  in  Scheme  A it  will  be  mainly 

be  done  by  the  boroughs,  will  it  not? 

Professor  Robson : Within  their  own 
areas?  It  is  difficult  to  talk  about  this 
in  future  in  any  quantitative  sense.  If 
you  look  at  the  table  we  have  given 
after  page  13,  you  can  see  that  broadly 
speaking,  up  to  date,  the  London  Counity 
Council  has  provided  36,000-odd 
dwellings  within  the  metropolitan 
borough  councils,  compared  with  50,000 
by  the  metropolitan  borough  councils 
I think  you  would  agree,  Sir  John,  that 
a great  many  of  the  dwellings  provided 
by  the  London  County  Council  within 
the  administrative  county  have  consisted 
of  slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal, 
rather  than  building  on  virgin  sites.  In 
other  words,  they  are  of  the  same  sort 
of  character  as  the  type  of  suburban  re- 
development that  you  have  been  speaking 
about  in  the  future.  If  you  look  at 
the  table — it  is  the  only  firm  .thing  thait 
l can  produce — it  does  not  look  as  though 
there  is  not  quite  a substantial  field  of 
activity  for  the  Greater  London  Council 
in  the  housing  field,  even  within  its  own 
area.  It  is  true  that  our  Greater  London 
boroughs  will  be  much  stronger  bodies 
and  have  much  larger  resources  at  their 
disposal,  than  the  metropolitan  boroughs. 
Therefore,  they  will  be  able  to  do  more 
if  they  are  so  minded,  but  I would 
nevertheless  expect  that  the.  Greater 
London  Council,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
concurrent  housing  powers,  would  be 
quite  an  active  body  within  the  area  of 
Greater  London,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  the  larger  and  more 
ambitious  schemes  of  redevelopment. 

14582.  I wonder  whether  we  could 
distinguish  what  would  be  really  two 
rather  separate  sets  of  functions.  .You 
have  said  that  it  should  'be  called  in  to 
deal  with  the  major  redevelopment 
scheme,  which  is  beyond  the  compass  of 
even  your  enlarged  boroughs.  The  second 
function,  which  I think  you  assign  to  it, 
is  that  of  building  for  the  needs  of  the 
more  congested  boroughs  in  the  outer 
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areas.  I wonder  whether  you  regard  that 
as  of  major  importance.  I am  putting 
the  question,  because  there  has  been  a 
good  bit  of  local  government  'history  on 
this  question.  In  London,  itself,  the 
L C.C.  were  there  before  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  and  there  have  always  been 
these  concurrent  powers.  Outside  London 
there  has  never  been  more  than  one 
housing  authority  for  operations  within 
their  own  area,  and  it  is  true  to  say, 
whatever  criticisms  you  might  make,  that 
within  the  last  generation  the  housing 
authorities  of  the  outer  ipart  of  Greater 
London,  plus  private  enterprise,  have 
built  up  a vastly  greater  area  and  pro- 
vided us  with  the  problems  with  which 
we  are  now  faced.  I do  not  see  how  you 
think  you  are  going  to  get  more  houses 
built  in  those  areas.  What  you  might 
obtain  from  it  is  a somewhat  different 
distribution  of  the  user  of  the  houses.  I 
wonder  if  you  think  that  is  an  important 

part. 1 think  it  is  very  important,  Sir 

John,  and  I .think  also  that  there  are 
some  large  schemes  of  urban  renewal, 
which  are  required  in  the  outer  suburbs, 
which  may  well  demand  the  resources  of 
the  Greater  London  Council.  I really 
would  regret  it  very  much  if  a Greater 
London  Council  were  to  be  set  up  with- 
out concurrent  housing  powers,  or  if  its 
powers  were  confined  solely  to  dealing 
with  the  overspill  .problem,  I think  that 
the  record  shows  that  these  concurrent 
powers,  whatever  may  be  the  case  out- 
side and  whatever  may  be  the  historical 
cause  of  their  existence,  have  worked 
well  and  to  the  .public  advantage. 

14583.  And  you  want  to  extend  it  to 

the  counties  outside? Yes. — Mr.  Self : 

Surely,  Sir  John,  it  is  not  merely  the 
financial  aspect  which  is  important— it  is 
the  pooling  of  waiting  lists  and  tenancies. 
Londoners,  being  very  .mobile,  are  very 
liable  to  switch  from  one  job  to  another, 
and  waiting  lists  could  be  very  much 
longer  in  some  areas  than  others.  There- 
fore, you  do  want  some  body  which  can 
look  at  the  whole  picture  and  is  not 
restricted  too  .much  by  internal  barriers. 

14584.  If  I may  say  so,  Mr.  Self,  you 
are  in  the  clear  because  you  have  en- 
larged your  boroughs  sufficiently  to  say 
that  you  think  the  boroughs  could  do  this 
for  themselves.  It  is  only  in  Scheme  A 
where  .the  concurrent  powers  on  housing 
arise.  Scheme  B is  constituted  in  the 
same  way  as  things  are  now  outside 
London. Mr.  Woods : I think  it  is 


important  in  this  respect  to  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  Greater  London  Council 
is  also  the  planning  authority.  There  may 
be  times  when  it  is  important  that  the 
planning  authority  should  have  teeth,  as 
i.t  were.  It  should  be  able  to  go  ahead 
and  implement  its  own  plans. 

14585.  Chairman : And  perhaps 

should  know  it  might  have  to  do  that 

when  it  makes  the  .plans? Yes,  and  if 

it  ever  happens  that  somebody  does  not 
like  the  overall  development  plan,  whioh 
is  not  impossible,  or  if  somebody  likes 
it  but  cannot  for  its  own  part  .implement 
it,  the  plan  will  not  be  hamstrung.  The 
Greater  London  Council  has  the  power 
to  go  ahead.  It  has  the  power  to  make 
the  plan  and  go  ahead  and  do  the  work. 
That  is  one  of  the  points  we  had  in 
mind  when  we  gave  concurrent  powers. 
We  felt  that  we  might  have  said  we 
should  leave  all  housing  to  the  Greater 
London  Council.  We  did  not  do  that, 
because  we  felt  on  the  other  hand  that  it 
would  .be  very  foolish  to  take  away 
powers  when  smaller  authorities  at  times 
were  both  eager  and  willing  to  carry 
them  out.  We  also  feel,  in  relation  to 
the  lower  tiers— although  this  is  perhaps 
a trivial  point — that  they  would  probably 
be  the  best  authorities  to  administer  such 
housing  functions  as  improvement  grants, 
conversions  of  existing  large  houses  to 
flats  and  so  forth.  So  we  felt  that  .to  gitve 
them  a broad  spectrum  of  housing 
duties  was  not  only  .proper  but  very 
desirable.  At  the  same  time  we  did 
strongly  feel  that  the  Greater  London 
Council  should  have  quite  large  housing 
powers,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
purely  as  a reserve  power,  although  we 
did  think  of  many  other  reasons  as  well. 

14586.  Miss  Johnston-.  Would  you 
have  a Greater  London  waiting  list,  and 
consolidate  the  two  waiting  lists?- — ■ 
Professor  Robson : I think  that  is  essen- 
tial. I think  the  point  that  Mr.  Self  made 
was  that  it  was  so  valuable  ito  be  able 
to  consolidate  the  waiting  lists.  If  you 
are  on  the  waiting  list  of  your  own 
Greater  London  Borough,  and  they  can- 
not possibly  meet  the  needs  of  the  wait- 
ing list  because  of  .the  physical  congestion 
or  ibuilt-up  character  of  their  area,  then 
you  could  also  go  on  to  the  Greater 
London.  Council  waiting  list  and  you 
would  be  eligible  for  rehousing  anywhere 
within  their  jurisdiction. 

14587.  Would  it  not  be  feasible  for  the 
Greater  London  authority  to  take  people 
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off  the  waiting  list,  rather  than  have  two 
lists  which  does  lead  to  a great  deal  of 

overlapping? J suppose  that  would  'be 

desirable. — Mr.  Donnison : I think  the 
problem  here  is  that  the  present  lower- 
tier  housing  authorities  have  rather 
different  .qualifications  for  entry  to  the 
list,  and  while  that  continues  it  would  be 
impossible  to  consolidate  ithe  lists. 

14588.  Chairman : This  goes  a little 
deeper  I think,  Miss  Johnston,  than  even 
the  consolidation  of  the  waiting  lists.  It 
raises  ia  point  which  I was  going  to  put 
to  Professor  Robson,  and  perhaps  I can 
put  it  now.  There  always  seems  to  me 
to  be  a dilemma — I hope  lit  is  a false  one, 
but  I am  afraid  it  is  not — on  this  ques- 
tion of  concurrent  powers,  and  I cannot 
get  any  satisfactory  answers  from  local 
authorities  to  it.  While  I think  there  is  a 
veiy  strong  ground  for  accepting  your 
view  that  the  concurrent  powers  of  the 
L.C.C.  and  the  boroughs  in  the  past  have 
led  to  a lot  more  housing  work  being 
done,  than  would  have  been  done  if  the 
powers  had  been  confined  to  either  of 
those  bodies,  taking  the  situation  as  it 
is  today  I doubt  whether  there  is  any 
metropolitan  borough  which  has  got  land 
which  will  enable  it  to  do  any  building, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  slum  clearance 
and  redevelopment.  Now  it  is  almost 
axiomatic  in  slum  clearance  and  re- 
development that  you  get  less  units  of 
accommodation  at  the  end  of  the  process 
than  you  had  at  the  beginning.  I know 
there  are  exceptions  to  this,  but  that  is 
the  broad  and  general  rule.  The  con- 
sequence is  that,  by  undertaking  these 
activities,  the  metropolitan  borough 
council  will  in  a sense  render  homeless 
by  its  own  activities  a proportion  of  the 
people,  the  total  of  whom  they  are  try- 
ing to  help.  The  borough  council  is 
therefore  responsible,  presumably, 
morally  and  in  every  other  way  fox  re- 
housing people  who  are  going  to  be 
made  homeless  by  their  own  activities. 
If  it  is  the  position  that  they  will  only  be 
able  to  undertake  slum  clearance  and  re- 
development in  the  future,  there  is  going 
to  be  in  each  of  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  a number  of  people  who  need 
rehousing  for  the  reasons  I have  men- 
tioned, and  cannot  be  rehoused  by  their 
own  metropolitan  borough.  As  I under- 
stand it,  ithe  position  with  regard  to  the 
London  County  Council  list  is  that  for 
the  most  part  London  County  Council, 
so  far  at  any  rate  as  building  inside  the 
Greater  London  area  is  concerned,  are 


m very  much  the  same  position  as  the 
metropolitan  boroughs.  In  other  words, 
the  London  County  Council  or  .the 
Greater  London  authority,  whichever  it 
may  be,  will  have  a moral  responsibility 
mainly  to  people  who  are  rendered 
homeless  by  their  own  redevelopment  or 
slum  clearance  operations.  So  you  get 
the  metropolitan  boroughs  solving  the 
problem,  shall  we  say,  for  X per  cent 
of  their  population  and  creating  an 
insoluble  problem  for  Y .per  cent  of 
their  population,  and  you  get  the  London 
or  the  Greater  London  authority  solving 
the  problem  for  A per  cent  and  creating 
an  insoluble  (problem  for  B per  cent  of 
their  population.  The  B per  cent  of 
the  Greater  London  authority  appear  on 
the  Greater  London  authority’s  housing 
list,  and  the  Y per  cent  will  appear  on 
the  borough’s  housing  list,  so  even  if  you 
had  a common  qualification  for  inclu- 
sion on  a list,  all  the  way  through  so  long 
as  you  had  these  concurrent  powers  how 
would  you  get  over  the  dilemma  that 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  is  going  to 
create  two  classes  of  people,  one  for 
whom  the  borough  is  responsible,  and 
the  other  for  whom  the  central  authority 
is  responsible,  neither  of  which  authori- 
ties, by  itself,  can  provide  for  the  over- 
spill created  by  their  own  operations? 

Professor  Robson  : I think,  if  I may 

say  so,  that  that  is  a very  gloomy  view 
of  the  situation.  I have  heard  this  kind 
of  view  advanced  by  housing  experts,  but 
I am  bound  to  say  that  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily conform  with  my  own  direct 
observations.  I happen  to  live  in  the 
borough  of  Paddington.  In  the  borough 
of  Paddington  there  is  what  I think  is 
the  largest  metropolitan  borough  housing 
estate  in  London.  I am  speaking  of  the 
Hallfield  estate,  which  consists  of  1,250 
flats,  most  of  which  are  family  apart- 
ments, and  which  have  been  placed  in  an 
area  which  formerly  had  about  seven  or 
eight  rather  large  old-fashioned  19th 
Century  mansions,  standing  in  their  own 
gardens  and  so  forth.  There  are  today 
probably  3,000  or  4,000  people  there, 
who  have  been  housed  on  land  where 
previously  there  were  perhaps  30  or  40. 
I do  not  even  agree  that  there  is  no  other 
land.  Within  100  yards  of  the  Hallfield 
estate  there  is  a large  vacant  piece  of 
land  which,  to  my  knowledge,  has  been 
vacant  for  the  last  20  years. 

14589.  We  know  all  about  those  12 

acres. But  it  does  not  fit  in,  if  I may 

say  so  with  infinite  respect. 
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14590.  It  is  vacant  because  of  these 
concurrent  powers,  as  I understand  it. 

I am  sorry,  I cannot  see  why,  with 

concurrent  powers,  neither  one  nor  the 
other  can  acquire  the  land. — Mr.  Donni- 
son:  This  is  just  the  beginning  of  the 
case  against  concurrent  powers,  and  there 
are  a great  many  more  things  that  could 
be  said  against  them.  To  illustrate  this, 
you  have  a situation  now  in  which  the 
criteria  for  granting  people  loans  for 
house  purchase  varies  as  between  the  two 
tiers.  You  have  a situation  in  which 
the  qualification  for  acceptance  on  wait- 
ing lists  ranges  from  10  years’  residence 
to  even  just  working  in  the  borough. 
You  have  rent  policies  which  range  from 
a standard  rent  of  3|  times  the  gross 
value  in  one  particular  borough,  to  below 
twice  the  gross  value  for  similar  property 
in  the  same  area.  You  have  this  con- 
flicting series  of  housing  policies  in  the 
same  areas,  dealing  with  flats  which  may 
be  next  door  to  each  other,  and  yet  you 
can  only  get  away  from  this  if  you  have 
housing  authorities  of  very  large  size, 
which  are  capable  of  dealing  with  the 
London  housing  problem.  I think  we 
accept  the  concurrent  system  with  con- 
siderable regret,  as  being  nevertheless, 
the  only  workable  system  until  you  get 
to  housing  authorities  of  such  large  size 
that  you  get  over  the  problems,  and  then 
you  can  get  rid  of  a lot  of  these  anoma- 
lies which  arise. 

14591.  If  only  we  accept  Scheme  B, 
Professor  Robson’s  dilemma  completely 
disappears,  does  it? Professor  Rob- 

son: Your  dilemma,  Sir,  if  I may  say 
so! — Mr.  Self:  At  the  risk  of  coming  to 
the  support  of  Scheme  A,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I do  think  that  the  point  you  have  raised 
is  answerable,  and  it  has  to  be  looked  at 
as  much  in  terms  of  planning  as  in  hous- 
ing, because  often  on  housing  redevelop- 
ment you  do  get  some  profit  rather  than 
a loss. 

Chairman : I said  there  were  excqp- 
tions,  and  I know  that  Paddington  has 
some  exceptions,  but  broadly  speaking  I 
think  the  evidence  throughout  London 
is  that  you  lose  on  redevelopment  rather 
than  gain. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Yes,  tat  it  does 
depend  on  whait  is  the  purpose  of  rede- 
velopment. If  you  are  doing  slum 
clearance  you  will  nearly  always  lose, 
because  congestion  is  one  of  -the  factors. 
If  you  go  out,  as  the  London  County 
Council  did  to  Woodberxy  Down  before 


the  war,  and  buy  up  a number  of  large 
houses  with  biggish  gardens,  from  the 
accommodation  point  of  view  yo-u  can 
make  a very  considerable  profit  on  the 
transaction. 

Chairman : I was  referring  to  the 
situation  as  it  is  now,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities which  exist  now. 

14592.  Sir  John  Wrigley : You  can  still 
find  some  areas  on  the  outer  parts  of 
London  which  will  yield  a benefit.  If 
you  are  dealing  with  slum  clearance, 

there  is  usually  a loss. Professor 

Robson : The  point  which  Sir  John  has 
just  been  making  seems  to  me  to  bear 
out  what  we  were  saying.  He  directed 
our  attention  .to  the  fact  that  in  the  future 
most  of  the  redevelopment  will  have  to 
take  place  towards  the  periphery — that  is 
to.  say  in  the  subunban  .areas — rather  than 
in  the  centre,  and  alt  is  in  .those  outer 
suburbs  that  you  tend  to  find  the  houses 
with  the  .gardens,  which  Sir  John  has  just 
remarked  produce  a net  increase. 

14593.  I think  it  depends  'by  what  you 

mean  by  “outer  suburbs.” -Mr.  Self: 

The  next  ring  ito  be  redeveloped  is  not 
really  Suburbia ; it  is  Victoriana.  It  .is 
the  ibyelaiw  period  areas  of  Fulham, 
Islington,  Wandsworth  and  so  on.  It 
is  the  'byelaw  period,  to  some  extent, 
except  when  you  have  reasonably  solid, 
late  Victorian  suburban  houses  which 
might  yield  some  profit.  On  this  .point 
of  redevelopment,  I take  it  that  the 
Chairman  was  .including  the  provision  of 
new  schools,  open  spaces  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

14594.  Chairman  : Yes,  I am  indeed 

Because  that  seams  to  me  (to  be  what 
really  creates  overspill.  The  improve- 
ment of  amenities  in  an  area  tends  to 
create  larger  overspills  than  develop- 
ment, itself.  If  that  is  so,  surely  any 
overspill  or  surplus  .arising  either  from 
the  local  authority  or  '.the  regional 
authority,  must  .be  .ascribed  to  .general 
planning  policy  and  dealt  with  under 
general  planning  .policy  by  the  overspill 
authority.  Under  .both  our  schemes  we 
regard  overspill  as  a matter  for  Greater 
London  as  a whole,  and  I would  have 
thought  that  was  the  .answer. 

14595.  That  means,  really,  that  there 
ought  not  to  ibe  any  waiting  list  kept  'by 
a metropolitan  borough  at  all. Pro- 

fessor Robson : I .am  afraid  I do.  not 
accept  the  .premise,  you  see.  We  are 
now  contemplating  Scheme  A with  the 
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Greater  London  Boroughs.  I am  not 
disputing  tf-or  a moment,  and  in  fact  I 
agree  entirely  wiith  what  iMr.  Self  has  just 
said,  that  it  is  the  provision  of  new 
amenities,  schools  and  so  forth  whlilch 
means  tihait  you  very  often  get  a net 
loss  from  a redevelopment  scheme  as  a 
whole,  with  its  improved  housing  and 
slum  clearance ; hut  I frankly  cannot 
believe— .and  this  is  probably  more  'true 
outside  ithe  present  administrative  county 
than  it  is  inside  .it— 'that  'the  Greater 
London  boroughs  which  we  are  contem- 
plating will  not  ibe  able  to  do'  a very  sub- 
stantial .amount  of  satisfactory  rehousing 
of  their  own  population  without  net  loss. 
I .am  afraid  I cannolt  accept  (that,  if  you 
go  to  Wandsworth,  Finchley  or  other 
places  with  which  many  of  us  are 
familiar,  any  improvement  of  housing  toy 
the  Greater  London  borough  will  imme- 
diately create  an  additional  overspill 
problem.  I frankly  do  uot  think  it  is 
true.  In  some  areas  it  is  -true,  hut  I do' 
not  think  it  is  universally  true. 

14596.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I would  not 

dispute  'that. If  Sir  John  would  allow 

me  to  motor  him  around  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  I think  I could  find 
some  places. 

14597.  Chairman : We  have  done  quite 
enough  motoring  around  .the  London 

area  already,  I think! 1 think  I 

could  show  him  some  places. 

14598.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Will  you 
accept  this  very  ‘broadly,  Professor 
Robson,  that  where  a.n  area  really  needs 
to  be  redeveloped  for  its  own  purposes, 
the  probabilities  are  that,  so  far  as  hous- 
ing is  concerned,  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
loss.  ‘But  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  find 
other  areas,  which  do  not  urgently  need 
redevelopment  hut  where  yon  would  say 
“ We  are  going  to  redevelop  these  areas, 
because  we  can  in  fact  put  more  people 
on  ithe  sites  than  are  there  now,  .and 
public  policy  calls  oh  us  to  do  that.” 

ilf  I say  yes,  how  do  I explain  the 

Hallfield  estate  where  the  very  opposite 
has  occurred?  Your  proposition  would 
include  >the  example  of  the  Hallfield 
estate? 

14599.  I said  generally.  You  will  not 
find  many  lots  of  12  acres  of  vacant  land 

in  London. 1 should  say  that  your 

proposition  has  a large  element  of 
validity,  but  I am  not  sure  that  it  is  uni- 
versally true.  But  it  seems  to  me  a much 
nearer  approximation. 


14600.  Chairman : I think  I would 
agree  with  you,  Professor  Robson,  that  it 
is  one  of  these  assumptions  that  ought  to 
be  looked  at  very  carefully  inch  by  inch, 
rather  than  taken  as  a generalisation. 
But  I have  seen  too  many  of  them,  per- 
sonally, not  to  realise  the  great  force  of 

the  problem. Mr.  Self : Surely  the 

core  of  the  problem  you  mentioned  is 
the  county  of  London.  Within  the  pre- 
sent county  of  London  the  situation  is 
generally,  though  not  completely,  as  you 
describe  it,  and  surely,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  you  get  beyond  the  county  of 
London  redevelopment  should  be  able 
to  show  an  eventual  gain  rather  than  a 
loss.  So  that  taking  the  long  view  there 
is  everything  to  be  said  for  a marriage 
within  the  inner  and  outer  parts. 

14601.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  Scheme  B? 

Yes  indeed,  Sir  John. — Professor 

Robson : I think  that  within  the  foresee- 
able future  there  will  be  a very  consider- 
able amount  of  decentralisation  within 
Greater  London,  of  offices  particularly. 
I think  we  are  rather  on  the  point  of 
passing  the  zenith  of  this  huge  concen- 
tration of  office  building  which  has  been 
going  up  in  Greater  London.  T was 
told  only  last  -week  that  the  property 
developers  are  not  finding  it  as  easy 
as  they  did  to  let  these  buildings,  almost 
before  they  are  completed,  at  these  enor- 
mously high  rents.  I anticipate  that  the;e 
will  be  considerable  decentralisation  of 
office  building,  within  the  next  10  or  20 
years  to  some  of  the  peripheral  areas. 
When  that  occurs,  I believe  there  will  be 
considerable  pressure  for  rehousing  in 
those  outer  suburbs  at  higher  densities 
than  now  exist.  You  would  get  a change 
from  this  position,  which  Sir  John  has 
been  mentioning,  that  there  is  no  need 
for  these  areas,  so  to  speak,  to  rehouse 
their  existing  populations.  There  will 
be  a new  influx  of  people  working  in 
these  offices,  from  whom  there  will  be 
a very  considerable  potential  demand  in 
terms  of  local  housing,  and  if  there  is 
more  construction  or  reconstruction  in 
these  suburban  areas  at  higher  densities, 
that  points  again  to  the  need  for  concur- 
rent housing  powers. 

14602.  Chairman : I think  we  had 
better  adjourn  now.  Would  2.15  p.m. 
be  convenient? Thank  you. 

(The  proceedings  were  adjourned  for 
a short  time.) 
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On  Resumption. 

Chairman : Professor  Robson,  Mr. 

Lawson  is  now  going  to  ask  questions 
with  regard  to  planning,  taking  also  the 
question  of  traffic  and  highways  with 
that  as  far  as  we  have  not  already  dealt 
with  it. 

14603.  Mr.  Lawson : We  did  of  course 
last  time  deal  with  many  of  the  broader 
aspects  of  planning,  -leading  to  your  con- 
clusion that  a Greater  London  authority 
is  necessary  for  planning.  I am  wonder- 
ing if  I could  just  have  your  views  this 
afternoon  on  slightly  more  detailed 
points,  in  particular  on  the  administra- 
tion of  planning  under  your  scheme. 
Broadly  speaking,  today  of  course  there 
is  a different  system  of  delegation  almost 
in  each  of  the  counties  with  which  we 
have  to  deal,  but  they  all  have  a com- 
mon factor  in  that  certain  things,  notably 
any  change  in  the  Development  Plan,  are 
reserved  for  decision  by  the  county 
authority.  Am  I right  in  thinking  that 
under  your  scheme  a Greater  London 
authority  would  reserve  to  itself  the  right 
to  approve  any  changes,  however  small, 

in  the  Plan? Professor  Robson : Sir. 

I think  we  did  recognise  that  there  would 
have  to  be  some  decentralisation  of  plan- 
ning control  functions.  I am  drawing  a 
distinction  between  the  preparation  of 
the  plan,  the  approval  of  the  plan  by  the 
central  authority,  and  the  planning  cun- 
trol,  meaning  of  course  the  decisions  on 
application  to  develop,  or  to  change  the 
user,  and  so  forth.  X do  not  think  we 
went  into  it  in  very  great  detail  so  far 
as  procedure  is  concerned,  but  I think 
you  could  not  have  an  area  as  large  as 
Greater  London  without  the  decentrali- 
sation of  a great  many  of  the  very  large 
number  of  planning  applications.  I am 
perhaps  speaking  for  myself  here,  but 
I think  this  is  probably  one  of  the  few  in- 
stances where  some  delegation  would  be 
necessary. 

14604.  Paragraph  165,  on  page  17,  is 

one  at  which  I was  looking. Yes,  this 

is  where  we  said,  in  paragraph  1 66 : 

“ Applications  for  planning  approval 
in  the  case  of  large  industrial  and  com- 
mercial premises  (including  offices) 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Greater  London  Council,  because  wide 
issues  affecting  employment  or  traffic 
or  the  character  of  an  entire  neigh- 
bourhood may  be  involved.  Where, 
however,  planning  approval  is  sought 
for  the  erection  or  alteration  of  indivi- 


dual dwellings  in  areas  designated  as 
residential  in  the  Development  Plan, 
these  could  well  be  left  to  the  decision 
of  the  Greater  London  Boroughs  ”, 

Then  we  suggested  that  a possible  line  of 
division  would  be  to  allocate  to  the 
Greater  London  Boroughs  the  planning 
control  functions  for  the  smaller  kinds  of 
development,  such  as  those  not  exceeding 
5,000  square  feet. 

14605.  You  do  end  by  saying  “and 
was  in  conformity  with  the  Development 
Plan  ”,  and  I was  rather  leading  up  to 
those  words.  Would  you  reserve  to  your 
Greater  London  authority  everything 
that  is  a change  from  the  Development 
Plan,  whether  it  might  have  been  orga- 
nised on  a regional  basis?  Would  you 
reserve  that,  or  would  you  give  some  of 
that  power  to  the  district  authority? 

1 would  not  give  the  district 

authority  power  to  amend  the  Greater 
London  Development  Plan.  I think  it 
would  become  eroded  or  undermined 
to  a very  dangerous  extent  if  you  were 
to  confer  that  power.  There  is  one 
other  aspect  of — I do  not  think  “dele- 
gation ” is  the  right  word — decentrali- 
sation in  connection  with  planning, 
which  again  I do  not  think  we  have  dealt 
with  here  in  the  memorandum  but  which 
I think  is  pertinent  to  your  question. 
I very  much  doubt  whether  the  infilling 
of  the  plan  in  all  its  details  could  or 
should  be  made  for  so  large  an  area 
by  the  major  top-tier  authority.  I think 
it  would  be  possible  to  do  what  is  fre- 
quently done  in  some  of  the  other  coun- 
ties, which  is  that  the  Planning  Com- 
mittee can  have  subcommittees,  and  those 
committees  can  be  related  to  territorial 
divisions  within  the  county,  and  you  can 
include  among  the  members  of  the 
planning  subcommittees  for  particular 
territories  a very  considerable  infusion 
of  the  local  councillors,  in  this  case  the 
members  of  the  Greater  London 
boroughs,  and  this  is  in  effect  a device 
for  bringing  into  the  making  of  the  de- 
tailed plans  relating  to  particular  areas, 
which  I call  the  infilling  plans,  the  assist- 
ance of  people  who  have  special  know- 
ledge and  special  interest  in  those  local 
areas.  This  is  where  I think  the  Greater 
London  boroughs  and  their  councillors 
could  and  should  participate  in  the 
planning  process,  and  this  does  not  dero- 
gate from  the  Greater  London  council 
remaining  the  one  planning  authority, 
which  is  what  I think  it  should  be. 
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14606.  The  question  with  which  I was 
going  to  follow  that  up  is  this : we  have 
had  some  complaints  of  delays  which 
are  caused  because  of  the  present  need 
to  obtain  the  county’s  permission  for  any 
variation,  however  slight,  in  the  Deve- 
lopment Plan.  I am  wondering  whether 
with  your  Greater  London  council  there 
might  not  be  a danger  of  even  greater 

organisation? I think  this  would  be 

overcome  through  the  delegation  on  a 
pretty  large  scale  of  the  planning  control 
functions  in  what  I would  call  the  small 
applications,  the  ordinary  run  of  the  mill 
small  applications.  May  I just  say,  what 
I was  thinking  of  when  I mentioned  these 
subcommittees  was  really  the  area 
planning  committees  under  the  town 
planning  legislation,  which  can  be  and 
are  set  up  in  county  councils  outside 
London — Mr.  Martin : Considering  just 
planning  control  and  just  industrial 
applications,  the  proposals  in  paragraph 
166  are  enlarged  upon  in  Appendix 
“ C **  II,  on  planning  industrial  location, 
and  there  is  a proposal  there,  rather  more 
detailed  than  paragraph  166,  for  the 
division  of  powers  of  planning  control 
between  the  Greater  London  council  and 
the  Greater  London  boroughs.  The 
essence  of  the  proposal,  in  paragraph  17 
of  that  appendix,  is  that  the  Greater 
London  council  would  have  powers  of 
development  control  for  industrial  appli- 
cations which  were  over  5,000  square 
feet,  or  did  not  conform  to  zoning,  or 
in  areas  of  comprehensive  redevelopment 
and  the  remaining  powers  would  devolve 
on  the  24  or  25  borough  authorities. 
The  matter  has  been  argued  at  greater 
length  in  that  appendix,  and  that  is  really 
an  expansion  of  paragraph  166. 

14607.  You  would  delegate  a good 
many  of  the  powers  to  the  area  planning 
committees,  or  whatever  they  might  be 
termed,  and  you  would  also  give  wider 
powers  to  the  new  district  councils,  is 

that  it? Yes,  the  new  borough 

councils  would  have  considerable  powers 
over  the  smaller  industrial  applications 
that  did  conform  to  zoning. 

14608.  Looked  at  from  the  other  point 
of  view — and  I think  this  question  must 
be  directed  more  to  Scheme  B than 
Scheme  A — would  there  be  any  difficulty 
arising  from  the  size  of  your  authorities 
in  Scheme  B,  with  no  local  authority 
smaller  than  about  1 million  population? 

Mr.  Self'.  Perhaps  I might  say  that 

of  course  we  looked  at  planning  rather 


differently  under  Scheme  B.  We  thought 
that  it  was  undesirable  and  indeed  there 
was  no  need  for  planning  to  be  mainly 
concentrated  at  the  Greater  London 
level.  We  were  very  keen  that  all  the 
detailed  routine  work  of  planning  should 
be  linked  with  the  bulk  of  local  govern- 
ment services,  particularly  housing,  edu- 
cation, and  highways,  of  course.  We 
appreciate  this  does  require  a measure 
of  planning  control  for  Greater  London, 
but  to  our  mind  it  was  also  important 
that  a considerable  amount  of  planning 
should  be  done  by  the  London  counties, 
as  we  call  them.  This  presented  us  with 
a difficulty  as  to  exactly  how  to  distri- 
bute the  powers,  and  we  decided,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  that  the  best  way  to  do  this 
was  to  make  the  London  counties  tech- 
nically the  local  planning  authorities,  that 
is  to  say,  they  would  make  the  Develop- 
ment Plan  and  administer  the  develop- 
ment control,  but  they  would  have  to 
conform  on  certain  important  matters  to 
the  Plan  for  the  whole  of  Greater  Lon- 
don, in  particular  of  course  on  general 
highway  planning,  general  planning  for 
industrial  location,  and  certain  broad 
questions  about  residential  density  and 
overspill ; but  we  did  not  think  it  a good 
idea  that,  for  example,  the  actual  resi- 
dential densities  at  every  corner  of  Lon- 
don should  be  centrally  settled,  so  to 
speak,  we  thought  that  should  be  linked 
in  with  the  other  functions  done  by  the 
counties.  That  was  our  approach  to  the 
plan.  I do  not  know  whether  that  meets 
your  point? 

14609.  It  does  to  a certain  extent,  but 
not  entirely,  because  I am  looking  at  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  small  man 
who  just  wants  planning  permission  to 
put  up  a garage,  or  make  some  small 
change  in  his  property.  He  would  have 
to  go,  would  he  not,  to  the  headquarters 
of  this  new  county,  he  would  have  no 
local  town  hall  to  which  he  could  go  for 
that  sort  of  thing?  I am  wondering 

whether  there  is  not  a gap  there. 

He  would  be  dealing,  Sir,  with  the 
equivalent  of  a Birmingham  or  a Man- 
chester, perhaps  something  a little  bigger 
but  about  the  equivalent  in  area,  and 
something  rather  larger  in  population. 
Our  counties  average  rather  under  1-1 
miiUion,  .and  their  average  size  is  smaller 
than  Birmingham,  so  I think  the  relation- 
ship would  be  similar  to  a Birmingham, 
say,  or  a Manchester,  for  the  small  man 
you  mention.  I am  afraid  we  have  not 
looked  in  detail  as  to  how  satisfactory 
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the  administration  of  planning  in  relation 
to  the  fairly  small  changes  of  land  use 
is  in  those  large  cities.  We  cannot  give 
you — at  least,  I cannot  give  you,  per- 
haps some  of  my  colleagues  can — a first 
hand  opinion  on  that,  but  that  is  the 
analogy  one  would  have  to  look  at. 

14610.  The  difficulty  I see  about  the 
analogy  is  that  of  course  a place  such  as 
Birmingham  has  grown  up  over  the  years 
from  relatively  small  to  larger,  and 
eventually  it  has  its  present  population 
of  1 million,  and  here  you  would  be 
reversing  the  process:  people  have  he- 
conie  accustomed  to  going  to  their  local 
district  for  certain  planning  permissions 
at  any  rate,  and  you  would  cut  out  all 
those  facilities  overnight  and  make  them 
go  up  to  a rather  more  remote  county 

borough. That  is  perfectly  true.  On 

the  other  hand,  other  kinds  of  applicants 
would  be  spared  the  nuisance,  for 
example,  of  going  to  Chelmsford  or 
Maidstone  to  be  allowed  to  do  something 
in  some  part  of  Greater  London. 

1461,1.  il  think  I see  your  point.  On  the 
point  of  your  relationships  with  the 
Government,  the  Ministry,  would  you 
go  direct  to  the  Ministry  for  any  major 
changes  in  planning,  or  would  you  go  to 
the  Greater  London  Authority  and  then 

to  the  Ministry? We  envisage  that  a 

plan  such  as  we  suggest,  and  indeed  many 
kinds  of  plans  which  might  be  suggested, 
would  require  special  legislation.  We 
therefore  do  not  assume  that  all  adminis- 
trative relations  must  be  precisely  sub- 
sumed under  existing  patterns  of 
behaviour.  We  did  have  it  in  mind  that 
the  Greater  London  council  would  be 
in  a key  position  for  matters  that  were 
critical  to  the  whole  area,  and  that  their 
approval  would  be  essential  in  relation 
to  those  matters — their  approval,  and 
not  the  Ministry’s  approval.  But  I 
imagine  that  the  actual  approval  of  the 
Development  Plan  would  go,  as  is  now 
the  case,  to  the  Minister  for  his  approval, 
and  be  accompanied  by  any  observations 
that  the  Greater  London  council  cared 
to  ipass  on  it.  Something  of  that  sort 
I think  would  be  necessary. 

14612.  You  would  be  putting  another 
hurdle  in  between,  as  I see  it.  The 
Ministry  must  I suppose  continue  to 
approve  major  variation  in  the  Plan. 
Today  these  counties  go  directly  to  the 
Ministry — in  future  you  would  have  to 
go  through  a Greater  London  council  of 
some  kind,  and  therefore  you  have  got 


one  extra  hurdle,  have  you  not? 

Yes,  Sir,  but  we  think  the  present  posi- 
tion is  not  satisfactory,  that  the  Ministry 
does  not  effectively  co-ordinate  these 
various  plans  relating  to  the  whole  Lon- 
don area,  that  is  one  of  the  burdens  of 
our  case.  Further,  it  feels  inhibited  from 
doing  so,  and  says  so  itself,  because  of 
the  combination  of  judicial  and  policy- 
making functions.  Also  we  think  there 
are  other  objections  to  letting  it  do  this. 
Therefore  while  you  are  quite  correct  in 
saying  there  is  in  a sense  another  hurdle, 
we  feel  it  is  a necessary  and  unavoidable 
hurdle.  We  hope  it  would  be  offset  by 
greater  simplicity,  appealing  with  the 
greater  bulk  of  .planning  questions 
through  one  authority  rather  than  relying 
on  a system  of  delegation  within  local 
government  itself. 

Mr.  Lawson:  Thank  you. 

14613.  Chairman:  Professor  Robson, 
if  I may  address  myself  to  Scheme  A for 
the  moment,  would  it  not  make  for  much 
greater  simplicity  on  your  plan  if  it  were 
stated  outright  that  your  London 
boroughs  should  become  Part  III 
authorities  for  the  purpose  of  planning, 
subject  to  the  possibility  that  they  might 
be  required  to  pass  on  to  the  Greater 
London  council  certain  types  of  applica- 
tion?  Professor  Robson : I think 

there  are  two  reservations  I would  make 
on  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  they  were 
made  Part  III  authorities  that  would  so 
to  speak  give  them  virtually  the  right  of 
planning  control,  would  it  not? 

14614.  Control  of  planning  within  the 
Plan,  yes.— — Within  the  Plan,  and  we 
were  contemplating,  as  you  can  see  from 
the  passages  there,  that  their  planning 
control  functions  should  be  limited  to 
the  smaller  applications,  the  applications 
dealing  with  smaller  properties. 

14615.  I wonder  why  you.  make  that 
limitation?  I can  quite  see  that  there 
are  certain  types,  perhaps  a few 
restricted  types  of  application  which 
ought  to  be  considered  and  dealt  with 
by  the  Greater  London  authority  you 
recommend,  but  if  yjou  have  boroughs  of 
die  size  that  you  are  contemplating,  wily 
should  they  not  for  practical  purposes 
under  your  scheme  he  Part  III  authori- 
ties?  1 would  say  that  where  you  get 

major  proposals,  for  example  of  an 
industrial  character,  proposals  for  plant, 
when  one  thinks  of  what  a 'huge  trans- 
formation was  effected  when  the  Ford 
Company  decided  to  put  their  plant  at 
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Dagenham,  (this  involves  considerations 
which  I would  think — and  I think  we 
would  all  agree  upon — transcend  the 
interest  of  the  local  authority,  (the  second 
tier  local  authority,  in  this  case  the 
Greater  London  Borough,  and  raise 
questions  of  importance  to  the  whole  of 
the  metropolis. 

14616.  But  then  on  'the  other  hand  you 
have  your  Plan,  which  at  the  present 
time — and  I am  contemplating  that  this 
will  continue— has  these  elements  in  it: 
it  has  areas  zoned  for  industrial  use,  for 
commercial  use  and  for  residential 

purposes,  has  it  not? Yes. 

14617.  Not  only  has  it  got  those  zones 
marked  on  the  Plan,  'but  it  has  got  target 
densities  for  population  of  each  particular 

area,  has  it  not? Yes. 

14618.  And  those  target  densities  are 
carried  into  effect  by  setting  planning 
standards  for  each  of  the  different  kinds 
of  zone,  the  industrial,  commercial  and 
residential  zones,  that  is  right,  is  it  not? 
Yes. 

14619.  Having  got  those— I am  leaving 
out  the  central  area  for  the  moment — 
what  more  is  there  for  the  Greater 
London  authority  to  consider  in  a 
largish  development  than  theae  would 

be  in  a small  one? 1 think  one  thing 

might  be  the  question  of  industrial 
location  policy  generally.  I take  per- 
fectly clearly,  if  I may  say  so,  the  point 
which  you  have  made,  'that  you  have  a 
Plan  laying  down  what  type  of  develop- 
ment -is  to  be  carried  out,  and  that  there- 
fore the  question  of  planning  control 
within  that  framework  can  he  left  to  the 
lower  tier.  I would  still  have  thought, 
if  that  is  so,  taking  a hypothetical 
example,  say,  it  was  proposed  to  move 
Cadbury’s  factory  from  Birmingham  to 
London,  that  this  would  -be  a major 
operation  which  could  have  repercussions 
of  a very  far-reaching  kind  on  the  labour 
supply,  it  would  be  the  very  opposite  of 
diversity  of  employment  in  a particular 
area,  it  might  be  in  many  parts  of 
London  overwhelmingly  important  oQtn- 
pared  with  any  other  industry  in  that 
area,  and  I should  have  thought  that  for 
those  reasons  alone  you  want  to  get  a 
much  more  comprehensive  view  of  the 
general  interest  and  planning  of  the 
metropolis  at  the  Greater  London  level. 
I would  not  like  to  trust  a decision  of 
that  sort  of  magnitude  simply  to  a local 


authority  occupying  about  one-twenty- 
fifth  part  of  the  area. 

14620.  I am  not  sure  that  I follow 
your  argument  there,  because,  taking  the 
hypothetical  example  you  give,  that 
factory  could  only  move  to  an  area  in 
London  which  had  in  the  Plan  an  in- 
dustrial zone  large  enough  to  contain  it. 
Why  should  that  not  'be  settled  by  the 
local  authority  in  whose  area  the 

industrial  zone  appears  in  the  Plan? 

Mr.  Martin : There  are  one  or  two  points 
I would  like  to  'take  up  here.  X thank 
there  is  the  central  issue  of  the  control 
of  industrial  employment  within  the 
conurbation,  the  control  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  industrial  employment.  If  seems 
to  me  that  if  an  application  for  planning 
permission  comes  before  a local  authority 
from  an  industrialist  the  decision  cannot 
be  taken  as  cut  and  dried,  simply  looking 
at  the  zone.  There  are  a whole  sat  of 
other  circumstances  which  can  influence 
the  decision  which  is  taken,  and  one  of 
the  influences — 'and  this  certainly  applies 
in  the  County  of  London  at  the  moment 
— is  the  question:  to  what  extent  may 
toe  industry  in  question  be  regarded  as 
tied  to'  London  or  a part  of  London  by 
toe  circumstances  of  its  industrial 
methods,  its  industrial  circumstances?  I 
think  the  Greater  London  Council  would 
have  to  take  into  account  the  desirable 
distribution  of  employment  within  the 
Metropolis,  looking  at  its  problems  of 
housing  and  of  roads,  and  similar  related 
problems,  and  the  desirable  distribution 
of  employment  and  the  extent  to  which 
a particular  industrialist  had  a stake  in 
expanding  in  a particular  location,  or  toe 
extent  to  which  he  might  reasonably 
without  economic  ill  effects  move  else- 
where. It  seems  .to  me  that  that  -is  a 
central  and  vitally  important  problem, 
and  that  iif  this  control  over  industrial 
expansion  were  split  among  25  different 
authorities,  in  the  case  o.f  the  larger 
schemes,  then  there  might  be  a real 
danger  of  divergent  hard  and  soft 
policies  emerging.  Moreover,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I think  one  might  argue  reasonably 
that  zoning  is  not  always  perfectly  rigid, 
that  schemes  of  zoning  leave  a certain 
amount  of  latitude  in  particular  cases; 
if  there  is  room  for  hard  .and  soft 
decision  there  is  room  for  latitude  there. 
It  seems  to  me  there  are  very  strong  and 
cogent  reasons  for  arguing  that  the 
control  of  major  industrial  development 
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should  be  in  the  hands  of  a single 
authority,  taking  a view  of  the  whole 
conurbation  and  of  industrial  employ- 
ment and  all  the  associated  problems  that 
go  with  it. 

14621.  I wonder  whether  in  making 
■.those  remarks  you  do  not  rather  under- 
estimate the  intelligence  of  industrialists? 
A firm  such  as  has  been  suggested  by 
Professor  Robson  would  not  make  appli- 
cation. for  planning  permission  to  build 
a factory  until  it  has  decided  in  principle 
that  it  wants  ito  move  to  that  particular 
site,  and  iit  will  not  move  to  that  site  if 
it  is  going  to  employ  people  to  the  extent 
which  would  cause  toe  disturbance  you 
suggest  unless  it  has  made  up  alts  mind 
that  it  can  get  the  people,  that  there  will 
be  housing  and  so  forth.  No  industrialist 
iin  his  senses  would  take  such  action 
under  those  circumstances,  without  mak- 
ing those  enquiries.  Having  made  that 
decision  and  put  forward  his  planning 
application,  why  should  toe  local  autho- 
rity be  denied  toe  right  to.  say  that  the 
•unoccupied  industrially  zoned  area  in 
their  territory  should  be  occupied  by  that 

factory? 1 think  there  are  two  points 

here,  Mr.  Chairman.  First  of  all,  if  I 
may  say  so,  I do  not  think  the  cases  of 
the  giant  factories  which  have  been 
brought  in  are  really  very  .pertinent;  it 
seems  to  me  if  there  is  a .major  deci- 
sion . . . 

14622.  I did  not  bring  this  in,  this 
was  brought  in  in  opposition  to  my 

suggestion.  . . . If  I may  say  so  with 

respect  all  round,  Sir,  it  seems  to.  me  in 
the  case  of  giant  schemes  of  this  kind  the 
real  decision  is  likely  .to  be  made  at.  the 
centre,  -and  I do  not  think  .perhaps  it  is 
very  important,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  in  the 
case  of  the  medium-sized  scheme,  when 
toe  .powers  of  the  Greater  London  coun- 
cil would  become  important.  . I do 
think  there  are  broad  considerations  of 
■public  interest  in  relation  to  'transport 
facilities,  toe  desirable  distribution  of  in- 
dustrial employment,  and  so  on,  which 
are  only  likely  to  be  seen  by  an  -authority 
which  is  taking  a conurba.n  view,  a broad 
view. — Mr.  Self : Surely  if  toe  analogies 
you  have  suggested  for  our  consideration, 
Mr.  Chairman,  were  correct,  there  would 
be  no  real  point  to  toe  powers  now 
wielded  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  rela- 
tion to  .industrial  location? 

14623.  I was  assuming  of  course  that 

those  were  continuing  in  any  event. 

Even  so,  toe  -Board  of  Trade  would  -be 


concerned  with  just  the  kind  of  questions 
which  it  might  ibe  supposed  that  toe  in- 
dustrialists would  consider  for  them- 
selves. However,  leaving  that  point  on 
one  side,  this  iis,  I .think,  such  a contro- 
versial subject  that  one  can  only  give 
personal  opinions,  and  personally  I would 
■have  thought  it  was  unnecessary  for  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  duplicate  the  system 
of  .planning  control.  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  is  needed  is  a body  which  looks  at 
the  whole  of  the  Greater  London  area, 
and  in  certain  cases  applies  a check  to 
industrial  growth,  and  that  is  what  we 
are  proposing. 

14624.  I would  have  great  difficulty  in 
accepting  your  view  that  the  function  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  issuing  an  I.D.C. 
really  parallels  the  function  of  plannnig, 
because  the  business  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  mainly  to  consider  other  parts  of 
the  country  vis-^-vis  London,  not.  to  con- 
sider parts  of  London  vis-h-vis  each 

other,  surely? But  also  in  planning  a 

great  deal  of  industrial  movement  is 
taking  place,  and  is  needed  -because  of  the 
outward  movement  of  population  from 
the  ibig  conurbations.  This  is  a thing 
which  planning  is  controlling  -and  in  some 
ways  bringing  about ; it  becomes  critical 
from  toe  point  of  view  of  planning,  when 
you  are  considering  toe  increasing  jour- 
ney to  work,  and  so  on,  to  think  in  much 
broader  terms  than  one  corner  of  London 
versus  another.  You  have  go  t . to  think 
in  terms  of  the  London  region,  and 
beyond  that  -by  implication  in  terms  of 
toe  London  region  versus  toe  rest  of  the 
country. 

14625.  That  is  the  same  point  we  were 
discussing  the  other  day,  as  to  whether 
the  area  we  have  been  given  to  look  at 
is  the  right  one? Quite  so. 

14626.  Of  course,  as  far  as  the  point 
I was  putting  to  Professor  Robson  is 
concerned,  you  do  genuinely  feel  that, 
because  you  are  saying  even  your  1 
million  authority  is  not  big  enough  to 
deal  with  more  than  5,000  square,  feet, 
so  it  would  follow  a fortiori  with  a 

250,000  authority? Yes,  we  do  believe 

•that  is  so,  but  we  felt  there  was  only  a 
very  limited  class  of  cases  which  should 
be  excepted  from  local  planning  control, 
and  industrial  location  over  5,000  square 
feet  would  be  one  of  them.  Whether  or 
not  that  would  be  done  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  or  toe  Greater  London  authority. 
I think  we  would  stick  to  that  view 
simply  in  relation  to  Scheme  B. 
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Chairman : I follow.  That  is  all  I 
wanted  ito  ask  on  planning.  Miss  John- 
ston, shall  we  deal  with  the  personal 
health  services  /now? 

14627.  Miss  Johnston : I think  you 
probably  know  that  the  Ministry  of 
Health  In  their  evidence  expressed  .the 
view  that  the  minimum  for  an  authority 
administering  all  the  health  services 
should  be  about  100,000  ; are  you  going 
for  the  higher  figure  because  it  fits  in 
with  your  other  subjects,  or  do  you 
genuinely  think  that  100,000  is  not  big 

enough  for  the  health  services? 

Professor  Robson : I think  our  view  is 
that  100,000  is  not  big  enough  in  Lon- 
don. This  really  touches  on  some  of  the 
considerations  we  have  put  forward  . in 
the  supplementary  paper,  and  in  drawing 
up  this  we  tried  to  show  that  the  mini- 
mum population  desiderata  in  London  is 
by  no  means  necessarily  the  same  as  it 
is  elsewhere.  You  may  get,  for  various 
reasons,  a city  such  as  Exeter  running 
its  health  services  reasonably  well, 
whereas  if  you  took  the  same  population 
in  London  for  your  second-tier  authori- 
ties you  would  probably  find  that  they 
were  smaller  than  the  optimum  size.  I will 
frankly  say  that  our  proposals  in  regard 
to  the  minimum  population  are  based  on 
a balance  of  considerations,  and  this 
applies  not  only  to  the  particular  service 
you  have  mentioned  but  to  all  services. 
One  has  got  to  think  of  the  major  ser- 
vices: health,  housing,  education,  wel- 
fare and  so  forth ; one  has  'got  to  think  of 
■the  general  political  considerations,  the 
attempt  to  find  -mixed  communities,  and 
this,  that  and  the  other  ; one  has  to  take 
into  account  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  the  metropolis,  particularly  in  the 
centre,  where  there  is  much  greater  den- 
sity of  population  than  elsewhere,  and 
on  >a  balance  of  all  these  different  con- 
siderations one  arrives  at  what  seems  to 
be  the  best  solution.  The  figure  we  have 
given  does  seem  to  be  the  best  on  the 
whole,  taking  the  whole  problem.  You 
ask  for  our  views  on  the  specific  service 
of  health ; are  you  thinking  of  what  are 
sometimes  called  the  environmental 
health  services,  or  of  the  personal  health 
services? 

14628.  I was  really  thinking  of  the 
personal  health  and  welfare  services. 

Are  you  thinking  of  the  function  of 

the  local  health  authority  under  the 
National  Health  Service  Act,  or  are  you 
thinking  of  things  such  as  the  functions 
of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  of  the 


public  health  inspector  under  the  Food 
& Drugs  Act,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing? 

14629.  X was  thinking  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Act  and  the  National 
Assistance  Act  in  regard  -to  the  welfare 
services,  because  I think  it  would  be 

agreed  that  they  must  go  together? 

Yes.  So  far  as  the  National  Health 
Service  Act  is  concerned,  of  course  the 
thing  divides  into  two  categories,  does  dt 
not?  On  the  one  hand  there  are  the 
executive  councils,  which  although  not 
identical  with  the  local  authorities,  are  in 
fact  derived  from  them — are  you  includ- 
ing those? 

14630.  They  are  identical  in  area,  are 
they  not? In  nearly  all  cases,  yes. 

14631.  T am  really  thinking  of  the  local 

authority  part  of  the  Act.-;; Including 

things  such  as  the  provision  of  home 
helps,  domestic  midwifery? 

14632.  Yes,  nurses,  health  visitors  and 

so  forth. :I  think  we  had  those  things 

in  mind  as  calling  for  the  sort  of.  quali- 
fied staff  which  we  -thought  authorities  as 
small  as  100,000  would  be  unlikely  to  be 
able  to  provide.  We  have  had  in  mind 
very  much  throughout  our  deliberations 
on  (this  particular  point  the  question  of 
what  sort  of  staff  the  local  authorities 

are  going  to  -be  likely  -to  attract. Mr. 

Donnison : I .think  some  of  us  felt  that 
the  minimum  figure  -of  100,000  should 
not  be  taken  too  seriously.  Had  the 
Ministry  put  it  any  higher  they  would 
have  had  to  give  very  good  reasons  to 
explain  why  East  Ham,  for  instance,  was 
not  providing  an  adequate  service,  and  if 
you  went  appreciably  higher  West  Ham 
would  be  taken  in  too.  I think  the  figure 
has  to  be  read  in  /the  light  of  the  popula- 
tions of  county  boroughs  in  the  area,  and 
some  of  us  felt  that  in  fact  a very  much 
bigger  authority  was  needed,  to  carry  out 
these  functions  adequately  in  London — 
I would  stress  that.  I do  not  think  com- 
parisons with  other  health  and  welfare 
authorities  elsewhere  in  the  country  are 
very  helpful  here,  because  the  problems 
outside  London  are  very,  different. — 
Professor  Robson:  May  I just  say  that 
in  London  -there  is  the  element  of  choice? 
You  have  this  huge  mass  of  population, 
a solid  block  of  about  8-1  million.  The 
Royal  Commission  has  if  I may  say  so, 
the  choice  so  to  speak  of  sizes.  When 
you  are  dealing  with  a great  many  of 
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these  county  boroughs  for  instance  out- 
side London,  80,000  or  100,000,  or  what- 
ever it  might  be,  there  is  almost  no  choice 
because  that  is  the  size  of  the  city  and 
you  have  got  to  take  it  as  it  is,  and  the 
only  alternative  is  to  iput  it  under  the 
county,  which  is  often  unthinkable  poli- 
tically, and  therefore  you  may — and  I 
think  you  do — have  to  accept  population 
sizes  outside  London  which  you  would 
not  perhaps  be  willing  to  accept  if  you 
had  a choice. 

14633.  Miss  Johnston : I think  my 
next  question  iis  really  on  Scheme  B ; you 
say  on  page  23  of  the  supplementary 
memorandum  that  the  counties  will  be 
free  to  continue  their  varied  procedures 
for  delegating  work  to  area  committees, 
but  in  the  section  on  delegation  you  do 
more  or  less  seek  to  prove  that  delega- 
tion is  not  a very  good  thing.  But  you 
think  that  the  counties  would  have  to 
have  some  form  of  delegation,  do  you? 
Mr.  Donnison : I think  this  is  a pro- 
cedure which  is  so  rooted  in  local  history, 
and  indeed  local  personalities,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  lay  down  a uniform 
system  which  should  be  applied  every- 
where. 

14634.  As  I understand  At,  the  present 
aim  of  delegation  in  the  counties  which 
have  area  health  committees  is  to  give 
a chance  of  representation  to  the 
boroughs  and  urban  and  rural  districts, 
but  in  your  counties  you  would  not  have 
boroughs,  you  would  not  have  the  people 
to  get  on  to  your  area  committees  in 

the  same  way,  would  you? There  are 

of  course  other  bodies  also  represented, 
the  local  medical  and  other  associations. 

14635.  But  ;the  main  idea  is  to  get  the 
lower-tier  authorities  to  have  representa- 
tion and  ito  take  interest  in  the  health 

services? Yes,  and  therefore  .there 

would  be  less  need  for  this. 

14636.  On  the  other  hand,  with  coun- 
ties of  yo.ur  size,  if  you  did  not  have 
some  more  local  interest  would  there  not 
be  a danger  that  the  health  services 
would  be  very  remote  from  the  people? 

1 think  it  was  our  feeling  that  the 

remoteness  or  otherwise  of  these  services 
depended  more  on  the  contact  between 
the  public  and  the  staff  'than  between  the 
public  and  its  elected  representatives,  and 
having  effective  local  authorities  respon- 
sible for  these  services  and  responsible 
for  a number  of  other  closely  related 
services,  thereby  being  more  effective,  the 


democratic  vigour  of  the  authorities 
would  be  greater  than  in  the  present 
system.  The  closeness  between  the  pub- 
lic and  the  service  is  not  simply  a func- 
tion of  the  size  of  the  authority. 

14637.  You  want  the  public  to  know 
where  to  go  to  get  the  domestic  help 

and  that  sort  of  thing,  do  you  not? 

And  this  surely  depends  upon  having  an 
adequate  network  of  local  offices  rather 
than  having  small  areas. 

14638.  I think  we  have  found  that  very 
often  it  seems  much  easier  for  the  public 
when  the  county  health  service  and  the 
district  environmental  health  services  are 
run  from  one  town  hall.  If  you  have  a 
number  of  different  offices  dealing  with 
different  subjects,  you  go  to  one  place 
for  your  domestic  help  and  so  on,  it  is 
much  less  simple  for  the  public,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Self : I think  under  Scheme  B 

of  course  that  aim  would  be  realised.— 
Mr.  Donnison : There  is  greater  scope 
for  this,  df  a wider  range  of  services  is 
administered  by  the  one  authority,  which 
can  plan  office  accommodation  and  so 
on  for  the  whole  area. 

14639.  Existing  authorities  do  not 
always  seem  able  .to  plan  it  so  that  it  is 
very  clear  to  the  public,  do  they?— — 
Partly  because  there  are  two  tiers  in- 
volved, whereas  if  there  were  one  tier 
would  it  not  be  easier  to  link  up  the 
different  services,  health,  welfare,  hous- 
ing, children’s  department,  and  so  on? 

14640.  It  certainly  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  have  housing  in  the  same  field 
as  welfare.  Another  point  in  your 
evidence  is  that  it  would  be  difficult 
for  a large  number  of  authorities 
to  deal  with  such  things  as  mental 
hospitals,  and  boarding  out  children  out- 
side -the  area,  and  that  kind  of  thing, 
but  the  mental  hospitals  today — although 
they  are  outside  anyhow  the  inner 
London  area,  they  are  mostly  in  Surrey 
or  Hertfordshire— do  have  catchment 
areas  which  I think  are  kept  to  pretty 
firmly ; would  you  not  think  that  system 
might  continue? This  might  well  con- 

tinue ; it  would  be  easier  to  continue  it 
with  half  a dozen  authorities — I was 
thinking  on  behalf  of  Scheme  B — than 
with  25,  let  us  say. 

14641.  The  half-dozen  authorities 
would  have  to  deal  with  more  hospitals, 
it  would  work  that  way  round,  would 
it  not? Yes. 
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14642.  Instead  of  individual  hospitals 
dealing  with  half  a dozen  authorities? 

But  we  are  not  surely  suggesting 

that  each  of  some  25  authorities  could 
find  the  different  kinds  of  specialist  treat- 
ment required  for  anybody  needing  resi- 
dential care  in  a way  that  would  not 
mean  several  authorities  using  the  same 
hospitals?  This  is  where  confusion  and 
overlap  was  likely  to  arise,  I should 
have  thought. 

14643.  Then  on  the  question  of  child- 
ren’s homes  and  boarding  out  children, 
which  the  London  County  Council  at 
any  rate  do  very  much  outside  their  own 
area  and  sometimes  outside  Greater 
London,  if  a number  of  authorities  were 
doing  that  it  would  be  possible  to  have 

catchment  areas,  would  it  not? It 

would  be  possible,  but  I think  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  particularly  where  you  are 
dealing  with  approved  schools,  or  resi- 
dential homes  for  children,  or  hospitals, 
many  of  which  are  highly  specialised, 
and  in  fact  the  approved  school  system  is 
particularly  specialised. 

14644.  But  do  not  a great  many  child- 
ren who  are  sent  to  approved  schools  go 
first  to  a classifying  school,  and  possibly 

to  quite  another  part  of  the  country? 

Yes. 

14645.  Or  they  go  to  a school  which 
the  magistrates  know  of,  which  might 
be  quite  outside  the  area? The  classi- 

fying school  system  is  the  more  common. 

14646.  Yes ; so  it  does  not  really 
matter  much  which  local  authority  is 

running  an  approved  school? But 

bearing  in  mind  the  importance  of  try- 
ing to  maintain  close  contact  between  the 
parents  and  children  and  the  public 
generally,  and  those  providing  the  ser- 
vices, the  larger  authority  is  surely  in  a 
much  stronger  position,  is  it  not,  to 
ensure  that  one  worker  or  somebody 
who  really  knows  about  the  case  can 
keep  track  of  it  and  deal  with  the  same 
family  at  different  stages  of  its  history. 

14647.  I should  have  thought  East  or 
West  Ham,  an  authority  of  that  size, 
would  find  it  easier  to  keep  track  of  its 
children  in  approved  schools  and  homes 

than  a county  of  your  size. 1 would 

question  that,  but  anyway  the  compari- 
son is  not  surely  between  that  so  much 
as,  in  the  counties  of  our  present  dis- 
cuaion,  betwen  25  East  Hams  and  half 
a dozen  counties. 


14648.  Would  you  not  think  that  if 
London  were  divided  into  East  Hams 
it  might  be  possible  to  do  more  in  keep- 
ing the  children  within  the  area? 

That  might  be  so. 

14649.  Rather  than  having  them  80 

miles  away? -That  might  be  so.  I 

think  one  of  the  things  we  have  in  mind 
here  is  the  need  to  make  room  for  future 
developments,  as  well  as  to  administer 
the  present  services,  and  a number  of  us 
feel  that  one  of  the  future  developments 
which  should  be  provided  for  is  Jhe 
development  of  a family  service,  a family 
welfare  service  of  a fairly  general  kind 
such  as  does  not  at  present  exist  in  local 
government.  This  might  stem  from  the 
present  welfare  services,  or  it  might  de- 
velop from  the  children’s  departments, 
but  from  whatever  point  it  develops 
there  should  be  a possibility  of  haying 
a general  family  welfare  service  adminis- 
tered by  local  government.  It  is  this 
kind  of  thing  which  is  going  to  provide 
the  closer  contact  with  the  public,  and 
a focal  point  in  each  area  to  which 
people  can  come  for  help,  and  to  which 
ministers,  doctors,  teachers  and  others 
can  refer  for  help.  And  again,  that  kind 
of  general  family  welfare  service  I think 
is  likely  to  be  provided  most  effectively 
by  a larger  authority  which  can  com- 
mand the  resources  of  trained  workers 
to  launch  it. 

14650.  Then  do  you  mean  the  actual 
contact  with  a family  would  be  easier 
in  a county?  If  I live  in  West  Middlesex 
and  I aim  worried  about  some  family 
problem,  do  I make  my  way  to 

Kingston? No  indeed,  the  idea  is 

that  there  should  be  local  offices, 
obviously  decentralised  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  this  should  not  be  adminis- 
tered from  one  town  hall ; but  it  should 
be  a local  office  ideally  in  which  a 
number  of  different  local  government 
services  are  to  be  found.  I have  been 
talking  about  the  future,  not  about  the 
present  system. 

14651.  What  sort  of  numbers  are  you 
thinking  of,  dealing  with  one  local  office? 
-Numbers  of  population? 

14652.  Yes. This  would  have  to 

depend  on  the  density  of  the  population. 
Ideally  what  one  wants  is  something 
which  is  within  pram-pushing  distance  of 
anybody.  That  may  not  be  possible  in 
more  thinly  populated  areas.  It  would 
obviously  have  to  depend  also  on  the 
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14659.  But  they  must  be  much  greater 
than  the  co-operation  in  the  town  hall. 

of  a 200,000  or  250,000  borough? 1 

would  not  be  convinced  about  that. 

14660.  You  do  not  think  so? -No, 

Sir. 

Chairman : Are  you  going  on  to 

environmental  health  now,  Miss 
Johnston? 

14661.  Miss  Johnston : Yes.  I think 
on  refuse  disposal  you  put  disposal  with 

the  top  tier,  is  that  right? Professor 

Robson  : Yes. 

14662.  And  the  collection  with  the 
lower  tier,  in  Scheme  A or  B? Yes. 

14663.  We  have,  wherever  we  have 
visited  the  smaller  authorities,  had  it  put 
to  us  very  strongly  that  collection  of 
refuse  is  a thing  on  which  the  individual 
citizen  feels  very  strongly,  and  should  be 
able  to  get  redress  as  locally  as  possible, 
should  be  able  to  get  his  local  council- 
lor or  -his  local  town  hall  at  once  if  the 
Christmas  refuse  is  not  collected  for  a 
week,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  Under 
Scheme  B,  is  (there  going  to  he  any  dele- 
gation from  your  counity,  or  once  again 
shall  I,  'living  in  West  Middlesex,  have 
bo  communicate  with  Kingston  if  my 

refuse  is  not  collected? Mr.  Self : I 

think  this  is  a minor  point,  hut .... 

14664.  Chairman:  If  my  dustbin  is 

not  emptied  it  is  not  a minor  point! 

No,  I do  not  mean  'that  the  question 
was  a minor  point,  far  from  it,  hut  I was 
opening  with  itihe  minor  point  that  we  did 
not  see  Kingston  as  .the  headquarters 
for  West  Middlesex. 

14665.  Miss  Johnston : Part  of  Middle- 
sex is  to  go  to  Kingston,  is  it  not? 

We  did  suggest  that  there  might  he  a 

unit  called  West  Thames,  which  might 
be  centred  on  Kingston  and  would  take 
in  certain  authorities  in  Middlesex,  as 
you  observed.  I would  not  have  thought 
that  Kingston  was  so  very  remote  fnom 
the  people  there.  After  ail,  I live  in  .the 
north  end  of  St.  Pancras  as  it  is,  and 
I have  to  go  a very  long  way  if  I want  to 
lodge  a complaint  at  the  town  hah  about 
refuse  collection.  One  is  dealing  here 
with  a question  of  degree,  admittedly, 
but  .again  one  looks  to  something  like 
Birmingham  for  one’s  analogy,  and  has 
i>t  'been  established  that  there  is  a feeling 
in  Birmingham,  for  example,  that  refuse 
collection  is  badly  handled  because  it  is  a 
larger  unit  than,  say,  Exeter?  I know 
of  no  such  opinion  or  assumption,  and  I 


think  frankly  the  case  put  .to  you  by  (the 
smaller  authorities  is  a piece  of  special 
pleading  for  keeping  them  in  their  pre- 
sent form.  The  'principle  of  local  con- 
trol in  a service  like  this,  as  in  many 
other  services,  is  certainly  vital,  but  I 
do.  not  see  that  you  need  interpret  that 
with  any  particular  size.  It  depends  on 
circumstances  ; and  of  course  the  burden 
of  our  case  on  Scheme  B is  that  here  we 
are  dealing  with  one  great  urban  area, 
and  it  makes  sense  to  think  of  seven 
Londons — I think  I said  this  -this  morn- 
ing better  sense — than  to  think  of  20  or 
100,  which  is  the  present  position  — 
Professor  Robson : I agree  on  refuse 
collection,  that  it  is  a service  which  is  of 
great  importance  to  people  in  their  every- 
day life.  I have  sometimes  felt  that  it 
was  irrational  that  in  the  administrative 
county  of  London  there  are  28  different 
systems  of  collection,  varying  in  their 
equipment,  varying  in  the  numbers  of 
times  of  collection  and  all  .the  rest  of  it, 
and  I have  sometimes  thought  (that  this 
really  should  be  'provided  on  a uniform 
scale,  on  a uniform  basis  for  all  Lon- 
doners, wherever  they  are,  but  I have 
really  come  round,  as  a result  of  my  own 
experience  and  observation,  to  the  view 
which  I think  you  mentioned,  namely, 
that  it  is  a great  advantage  to  be  able 
to  make  your  complaints  on  this  service 
to  somebody  in  your  immediate  vicinity. 
I happen  to  have  lived  for  many  years 
in  a borough  which  I think  had  almost 
the  worst  refuse  collection  system  in  the 
whole  of  the  administrative  county,  but 
as  a result  of  harassing  councillors  over 
a considerable  period  of  time  the  service 
has  enormously  improved,  and  it  is  very 
conspicuous  to  me,  the  way  in  which 
after  getting  a number  of  traditional 
excuses  from  the  cleansing  officials,  and 
you  then  go  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  is  responsible,  or  even  to 
the  councillor  who  represents  your  ward, 
you  get  a change  of  a favourable  kind 
in  a remarkably  short  time.  I.  (think  this 
really  is  probably  the  most  valuable  way 
in  which  local  democracy  does  work,  at 
any  rate  in  the  'London  area.  And  I am 
wondering  how  fax  the  remoteness  of  a 
great  (body  such  as  the  London  County 
Council  is  really  overcome  by  having 
these  administrative  divisions  with  their 
offices,  which  the  London  County 
Council  set  -up.  You  have  quite  sizeable 
offices  for  education  and  health,  and  so 
forth,  but  they  are  all  manned  by 
officials,  there  are  no  councillors,  there 
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is  nobody  elected,  nobody  who  is 
specially  concerned  with  not  merely  the 
interests  of  .the  citizen  'but  .the  .pressure 
by  the  citizen,  if  he  gets  sufficiently 
annoyed,  on  the  elected  council.  I do 
not  want  to  dispute  with  my  colleagues 
before  you,  we  have  had  our  arguments 
out,  but  I would  say,  speaking  as  a purely 
disinterested  observer,  that  I think  the 
London  County  Council  for  example  is 
singulanly  remote  in  this  sense  from 
citizen  complaints.  I have  made  dit  my 
business  over  the  years  very  often  to 
enquire  of  people  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  London  County  Council  services— 

1 am  thinking  particularly  of  'housing 
matters — and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  any  .response  from  an  L.C.C. 
councillor,  even  one  on  .the  housing  com- 
mittee, to  a complaint  raised  .by  an  in- 
dividual citizen  on  a personal  matter. 

I -have  known  cases  where  .they  d.o  not 
even  acknowledge  the  letters.  I know  of 
someone  wh.o  wrote  letters  recently — a 
year  ago — to  three  London  county  coun- 
cillors, about  what  I thought  was  a 
genuine  complaint  in  regard  to  housing, 
and  she  never  even  received  an  ack- 
nowledgment, much  less  anything  being 
done  about  if.  And  I think  being  close 
to  officials,  although  it  may  be  beneficial 
for  administration,  is  a different  thing 
from  being  close  to  elected  councillors. 

I do  think  this  is  relevant  to  some  of  the 
questions  you  have  been  asking. 

14666.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  also 
the  point  that  if  you  were  living  at  St. 
Pancras,  living  near  the  Town  Hall,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  people  living  there 
would  go  to  the  Town  Hall  to  complain 
about  the  refuse? Mr.  Self:  Yes. 

14667.  But  if  you  were  living  in  a 
county,  it  is  far  less  clear  where  you  go? 

1 would  like  to  say  a word  on  that, 

Miss  Johnston.  Of  course,  we  do  dis- 
agree on  this  side  from  the  point  of  view 
that  Professor  Robson  was  just  putting 
forward.  I think  that  a lot  is  talked 
about  remoteness : it  is  a word  that  dis- 
guises two  ideas.  One  is  the  physical 
accessibility — how  far  off  is  the  town 
hall — and  one  of  the  striking  features 
about  London  is  that  places  like  town 
halls  do  not  get  correspondingly  more 
remote  as  your  units  get  bigger,  because 
of  your  transport  system.  Even  in  some 
of  the  present  parts  of  urban  areas  it  can 
be  a very  awkward  cross-country  jour- 
ney to  get  to  the  town  hall,  but  in  very 
much  larger  units,  as  long  as  you  are 


moving  in  along  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion, you  can  get  to  the  town  hall  often 
without  much  more  extra  difficulty.  It 
would  require  very  detailed  study  to 
establish,  but  I think  the  general  point 
would  not  be  disputed,  and  it  is  of 
course  part  of  our  idea,  under  Scheme 
B,  that  the  centres  of  administration — 
the  county  halls — should  be  located  at 
focal  central  points  within  the  county, 
and  indeed  we  did  think  that  we  should 
build  up  something  in  the  way  of,  as  it 
were,  a new  city,  with  their  major 
centres  at  places  like  Kingston  or 
Ealing,  which  people  would  recognise  as 
the  centre  for  that  part  of  London  no 
matter  where  it  was,  and  they  would 
come  into  it.  We  do  not  think,  given 
the  communication  patterns,  density,  etc., 
of  London,  that  they  need  be  inacces- 
sible. Of  course,  we  also  recognise  that 
this  scheme,  or  any  scheme,  needs  local 
officers ; but  the  other  sense  in  which 
remoteness  is  used  applies  to  the 
machinery  of  getting  to  the  council,  going 
to  the  elective  or  representative 
machinery.  There  I think  we  feel  it  is 
less  the  actual  physical  side  which  is 
important  than  the  awareness  of  where 
the  responsibility  resides.  We  feel  that 
if  you  concentrate  services  instead  of 
dispersing  them  people  will  realise  where 
the  responsibility  lies  and  they  will  take 
an  appropriate  interest,  whether  that  is 
in  relation  to  refuse  collection  or  any 
other  matter. — Miss  Stone : Mr.  Chair- 
man, could  I ask  on  this  matter  of  com- 
plaints about  refuse  collection — is  it 
established  how  many  of  these  com- 
plaints, or  what  proportion,  are  in  fact 
made  personally?  Surely  a large  pro- 
portion of  complaints  of  that  kind  would 
be  made  either  by  letter  or  telephone. 
As  regards  the  letter,  it  makes  no 
difference  then  where  the  office  is, 
whether  it  is  so  many  feet  away  or  so 
many  miles  away. 

14668.  Chairman:  It  makes  a great 
difference,  though,  to  the  size  and  com- 
plexity of  the  office.  For  example,  I 
think  most  people  would  feel,  rightly  oi 
wrongly,  that  they  had  a better  chance 
of  attention  if  they  rang  up  St.  Pancras 
Town  Hall  than  if  they  looked  up  the 
number  of  the  L.C.C.  and  telephoned 
County  Hall.  I may  be  right  or  wrong. 
I think  they  would  feel  that  way ; and 
I think  a great  many  people  would,  as  a 
matter  of  instinct,  ring  up  the  Town 
Hall : they  would  feel  they  were  almost 
approaching  the  Government  itself  if 
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they  went  to  County  Hall. 1 think 

that  would  be  so  on  the  telephone,  but 
when  one  comes  to  the  point  of  a letter, 
as  in  the  example  mentioned  by  Professor 
Robson,  when  no  reply  is  received,  it 
makes  no  difference  if  the  no  reply  is 
from  the  Town  Hall  which  is  just  down 
the  road  or  whether  the  no  reply  is 
received  from  County  Hall. Profes- 

sor Robson : You  are  more  likely  to  get 
a reply  from  your  local  town  hall. 

Chairman:  Still,  I do  not  think  we 
need  continue  too  long  with  this  matter 
of  refuse  collection,  because  I think  that 
if  you  distinguish  refuse  collection  from 
refuse  disposal — if  you  can  distinguish 
them — it  can  be  operated  as  a local 
function. 

14669.  Mr.  Lawson : May  I ask  one 
question  on  disposal?  You  propose  that 
disposal  should  be  a function  of  the 
Greater  London  authority:  Do  you  see 
any  advantage  in  that,  compared  with 
making  refuse  disposal  a function  of  one 
of  the  existing  counties,  assuming  that 
we  did  not  adopt  your  Greater  London 
scheme — looking  purely  at  refuse  dis- 
posal as  such,  is  there  any  merit  in  having 
a Greater  London  authority  compared 

with  the  existing  counties? Do  you 

mean  if  you  left  the  existing  structure 
exactly  as  it  is? 

14670.  Yes,  if  you  made  refuse  dis- 
posal a function  of  the  county  instead  of 
a function  of  the  borough  council,  as  it 

is  today. 1 should  not  have  thought 

that  would  provide  a very  satisfactory 
solution  to  the  problem.  If  you  take, 
for  instance,  most  of  the  metropolitan 
boroughs,  I think  I am  right  in  saying 
that  they  all — or  nearly  all — dispose  of 
the  refuse  outside  the  administrative 
county — in  Essex,  and  so  forth— practi- 
cally all  of  them. 

14671.  Even  outside  Greater  London. 
You  see,  if  you  are  going  to  dispose  of 
the  refuse  outside  the  administrative 
county,  outside  Greater  London,  could  a 
Greater  London  Authority  deal  with  that 
situation  any  better  than,  say,  the  present 
L.C.C.  could,  if  they  were  given  -the 
power  and  the  duty?  I am  just  not  quite 
clear  in  my  mind  where  the  advantage 
goes.  I can  see  that  if  you  were  going 
to  set  up  for  other  reasons  a Greater 
London  authority  it  might  well  be  logical 
to  give  them  authority  for  refuse  dis- 
posal, but  I am  not  sure  otherwise  that 
there  would  be  any  advantage  in  giving 
the  function  to  Greater  London  rather 


than  to  the  county. We  are  not  think- 

ing simply  of  the  transportation  of  refuse 
disposal:  we  also  mentioned  that 

research,  for  instance,  and  certainly 
securing  that  the  processing  of  certain 
types  of  refuse,  and  so  forth,  is  within 
the  scope  of  the  more  advanced  practices 
in  this  field.  1 should  have  thought  all 
that  pointed  in  the  direction  of  a central- 
ised disposal  service  as  compared  with 
what  you  are  suggesting,  which  is  about 
six  counties.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
are  asking  is  it  worth  while  to  reform 
the  London  government  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  refuse  disposal,  then  I would 
say  no  ; but  I think  if  there  is  a good 
case  for  that,  as  we  think  there  is — that 
is,  for  a Greater  London  Authority— 
then  there  are  strong  arguments  for 
including  the  disposal  of  refuse  among 
its  functions. 

14672.  .In  your  Scheme  B,  you  make 
some  proposals  that  it  should  be  the 
Greater  London  Authority — am  I right 

in  that? Mr.  Self:  No,  we  do  make 

a contain  proposal,  but  there  were  a num- 
ber of  services  under  Scheme  B where  we 
felt  they  could  be  reasonably  handled  by 
the  counties  wo  propose  and  that  the 
balance  of  advantage  would  be  that  they 
should  be  given  these  services:  we  do 
not  feel  dogmatic  on  the  subject  at  all. 
— Professor  Robson : On  the  subject  of 
research,  ‘Mr.  Lawson,  ,i£  you  would  look 
at  paragraph  46  of  the  first  part  of  our 
memorandum,  we  explain  there  that  the 
continued  absence  of  a properly  consti- 
tuted research  body  pursuing  systematic 
experimentation  specifically  devoted  to 
the  problem  of  the  vast  urban  area  of 
London  has  been  -a  serious  disadvantage. 
The  memorandum  goes  on : " Dawes 
deplored  this  absence  thirty  years  ago 
and  suggested  it  should  form  part  of  a 
metropolitan  body.  At  present  develop- 
ment is  too  often  dependent  upon  the 
advice  of  the  responsible  officer  who  lias 
very  little  scientifically  authoritative 
evidence  on  which  to  base  'his  judgment." 
Then  we  go  on  to  list  .the  other  advan- 
tages of  such  a body — a higher  standard 
of  service,  the  .proper  siting  of  service 
points,  the  rationalisation  of  transport 
and  the  establishment  of  an  adequate 
experimental  research  station ; and 
finally,  the  long-term  planning  of  tipping 
sites,  considered  i.n  terms  of  the  needs  of 
the  whole  Metropolis.  I hope  you  will 
agree  that  those  simpler  functions  could 
be  better  exercised  by  am  authority  for 
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the  whole  .Metropolis  rather  than  by  five 
or  six  counties. 

14673.  I see  your  point,  hut  if  you  take 
two  extremes — Essex  on  one  side  and 
Surrey  on  the  other,  there  is  very  little 
similarity  between  them.  The  refuse 
from  Essex  goes  in  one  direction  and  the 
refuse  from  Surrey  goes  in  another 
direction:  but  you  feel  nevertheless  i.t 
would  be  better  with  this  one  large 
authority? Yes. 

14674.  Thank  you.  That  is  very  plain. 
May  I ask  one  or  two  questions  now 
abouit  finance?  I imagine  they  would  be 
rather  important  both  as  regards  Scheme 
A and  Scheme  B,  for  the  reason  that,  as 
I understand  it,  the  expenditure  of  the 
top-tier  -authority  under  boit-h  your 
schemes  -will  be  a great  deal  less  than 
the  total  expenditure  of  the  counties 

under  the  present  scheme. Under  the 

London  County  Council? 

14675.  Yes,  plus  Middlesex  and  bits 
of  Surrey  and  Kent:  it  will  be  less.  I 
think  you  have  pint  it  only  about  -half  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  London  County 

Council. Mr.  Woods : We  estimated 

— perhaps  estimate  is  the  wrong  word: 
“ guess  ” would  be  a better  word — that 
this  top-tier  authority  would  levy  a rate 
of  between  4s.  and  6s.  8d.  -in  the  £, 
expressed  as  a rate. 

14676.  Could  you  refresh  my  memory 

as  to  w-hat  it  is  at  the  moment? 

About  12s.  in  the  £. 

14677.  That  is  what  I .thought — about 
-half : so  there  is  going  to  be  much  less 
expenditure  collected  by  the  top-tieT 
authority  and  more  by  the  second-tier 

authority. Professor  Robson : This  is 

in  paragraph  191. 

14678.  That  might  have  some  effect  on 
the  finances  of  the  different  districts, 
because  you  would  be  putting  upon  them 
the  duties  of  financing  a great  deal  of  the 
expenditure  which  is  at  present  financed 
on  a county  basis.  It  could  have  quite  a 

big  effect. Mr.  Woods:  It  could  have 

quite  a substantial  effect,  but  looking  at 
both  schemes  together,  each  of  them 
visualises  some  scheme  of  rate  equalisa- 
tion. 

14679.  In  Scheme  A you  seem  to  get 
over  .the  problem  almost  wholly  by 
adopting  the  present  London  scheme.  In 
Scheme  B you  do  not  do  that : Scheme  B 
merely  -refers  to  taking  away  from  some 
of  -the  very  rich  metropolitan  boroughs — 
32856 


I suppose  the  City  of  Westminster- 
some  of  the  large  funds  which  they  have, 
and  distributing  .them  generally  over  the 
rest  of  the  area.  You  do  not  have  rate 

equalisation. Mr.  Self:  We  had  two 

points  in  mind  on  finance,  Mr.  Lawson. 
■•First  of  all,  the  six  counties  we  are  pro- 
posing, leaving  aside  the  central  area, 
would  all  be  fairly  strong  bodies  in  finan- 
cial terms.  In  paragraph  237  we  set 
doiwn  -the  approximate  rateable  value, 
and  the  table  there  .brings  out  that  all  of 
these  six  counties  would  have  rateable 
values  of  between  £20  million  and  £28 
'million.  They  would  be  a well-matched 
and,  speaking  of  local  government  gener- 
ally, a reasonably  wealthy  group.  We 
think  that  would  be  one  more  point  in 
our  advantage : in  Scheme  B they  would, 
of  course,  carry  the  bulk  of  expenditure 
even  more  than  in  Scheme  A because 
we  would  give  fewer  functions  to  .the 
Greater  London  Council.  That  is  freely 
admitted.  But  we  .think  these  are  strong 
bodies  and  would  be  a good  deal  better 
than  -most  of  the  counties  in  England  and 
Wales. 

Our  second  .point  is  that  any  plan  for 
London  has  to  -do  something  about  the 
great  concentration  of  rateable  value  in 
the  centre.  Under  our  proposals  -there 
would  ibe  a central  -area,  which  would 
-have  its  o.wn  elected  council  and  a -popu- 
lation of  400,000,  and  its  rateable  value 
would  be  £44  million.  We  would  envisage 
some  type  of  equalisation  scheme  to 
scoop  off  some  of  this  wealth  and  re- 
distribute it  among  the  other  six  coun- 
ties. It  would  be  a distribution  from 
th-Ls  fairly  small  central  area  of  -London 
.to  -the  six  surrounding  counties.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  we  do  not  -go-  exactly 
into  which  form  of  equalisation  grant 
we  would  prefer ; we  considered  that 
required  further  research  perhaps,  but 
we  did  consider  that  in  .principle  -there 
was  no  -difficulty  -here  with  an  equalisa- 
tion scheme  as  already  applied  to  the 
County  of  London  and  the  kind  of 
equalisation  scheme  we  would  need, 
which  would  be  simpler  rather  than 
more  complicated  than  the  one  which 
already  exists. 

14680.  Yes,  .1  think  that  is  very  clear. 
Now  in  Scheme  A one  has  to  consider 
whether  there  really  is  -the  identity  of 
interests  to  make  it  desirable  or  practic- 
able to  have  this  same  equalisation 
scheme  throughout  the  whole  o-f  Greater 
London.  One  example  you  give  is 
London  Airport,  and  you  say  “Why 
A7 
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should  the  residents  of  West  Drayton 
have  the  benefit  of  London  Airport?” 
The  view  could  be  taken  that  they  suffer 
from  the  disadvantages  of  being  neaT 
London  Airport  and  therefore  should 

have  some  reduction  in  their  rates. 

Professor  Robson  : Do  they  suffer  more 
than  anybody  else? 

14681.  1 should  have  thought  they  did. 
Mr.  Woods:  Can  I answer  speci- 
fically on  this  point?  I happen  .to  live 
near  London  Airport,  and  you  do  suffer 
a certain  amount,  but  there  are  people 
within  a few  miles  of_  West  Drayton 
— after  all  London  Airport  is  more 
or  less  on  the  southern  boundary  of 
West  Drayton — there  ace  .people  a few 
miles  away  in  other  counties  who  suffer 
equally,  but  get  no  solace  from  .the  rates 
whatsoever. 

14682.  Yes,  I .think  I should  put  my 
question  this  way : would  there  be  a 
case,  if  you  are  .making  out  this  equali- 
sation scheme,  for  grouping  i.t  in  some 
way  instead  of  taking  equality  .through- 
out the  'whole  of  Greater  London,  in  the 
sense  of  something  on  the  lines  of 
Scheme  .B,  because  Scheme  B might  be 
■the  -more  logical  way  of  dealing  with 

finance? 1 think  there  might  be  a 

sound  argument  for  grouping  it  in  some 
way,  if  you  can  show  the  pattern  of  levy 
and  .place  of  employment.  .We  are  more 
interested  in  .this  central  rateable  value — 
and  this  is  really  .the  nub  of  this  problem. 
Bot  I do  -not  claim  to  .be  an  expert  in 
.that  particular  -aspect  of  .the  problem.  If 
you  have  .moTe  or  less  the  people  working 
in  the  Central  -London  area,  scattered 
throughout  the  whole  of  .London,  then 
it  appears  to  me  .that  the  proper  thing  -to 
d.o  is  likewise  to  scatter  the  rateable 
value  in  -the  area. — Professor  Robson: 
This  is  really  a -device  in  a way  for  help- 
ing to  pay  for  the  day  services,  the  ser- 
vices which  -have  to  be  provided  for  the 
day  .population? — Mr.  Woods:  -No,  it  -i-s 
the  other  way  round : it  is  a way  of 
.helping  to  pay  for  the  services^  which 
have  -to  be  provided  .in  the  residential 
areas. — Professor  Robson : In  the 

-poorer  residential  areas?— Mr.  Woods: 
In  all  of  them,  because  as  a whole  there 
are  -more  residential  -areas  than  the 
others. 

14683.  And  perhaps  less  rates? 'Less 

Tates,  and  housing  ;is  a losing  factor 
rather  than  a .gaining  -one:  developed 
areas,  shops,  etc.,  show  -a  profit. — Profes- 
sor Robson:  And  industry  is  a loser 


today,  is  it  -not 7— .Mr.  Woods : Probably 
a loser. 

14684.  It  seems  that  finance  under 
Scheme  A -requires  further  consideration, 
but  on  Scheme  B It  .may  be  that  you  have 
so  .taken  your  counties  that  you  have 
overcome,  to  .a  large  measure,  this  finan- 
cial .difficulty?- Mr.  Self:  .1  think  we 

have,  I think  we  have  .balanced  them 
with  that  in  mind. 

14685.  Chairman:  Now  having  dis- 
cussed this  subject  at  nothing  like  ade- 
quate length,  1 am  afraid  we  have  gone 
as  far  as  we  can  today  on  the  various 
main  functions  of  local  government. 
May  we  devote  the  remaining  time  we 
have  this  afternoon  to  a discussion  of  the 
relative  merits  and  demerits  of  Scheme 
A and  Scheme  B?  We  have  touched  on 
quite  a number  of  them  en  passant  as 
we  went  through  the  different  functions, 
but  we  would  like  you.  Professor 
Robson,  to  summarise,  as  shortly  as  you 
like,  the  merits  of  Scheme  A as  distinct 
from  Scheme  B,  and  then  I will  ask  Mr. 
Self  or  somebody  else  to  do  the  same 

for  Scheme  B as  against  Scheme  A. 

Professor  Robson  : Weil,  1 will  put  the 
points  which  I think  are  most  important. 
I hope  that  my  colleagues  who  feel  that 
they  would  like  to  supplement  or  modify 
anything  I say  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so.  Firstly,  the  most  important 
point  of  Scheme  A is  that  having  made 
out  the  case,  as  we  hope-all  of  us— 
very  strongly  for  a Greater  London 
as  the  major  authority,  it  really  is  quite 
essential,  we  think,  that  the  second-tier 
authorities  should  be  reasonably  small, 
reasonably  local,  reasonably  accessible 
in  terms  which  have  some — I was  going 
to  say  have  some  meaning,  but  I mean 
compared  with  the  great  run  of  local 
authorities.  We  think  that  admittedly 
the  Scheme  A Greater  London  boroughs 
are  relatively  large  compared  with  the 
general  run  of  county  borough  councils, 
for  .example,  in  London,  and  we  have 
been  compelled  to  design  them  on  that 
scale  for  reasons  which  we  explained  to 
you  on  the  previous  occasion,  in  order 
to  make  them  sufficiently  strong  to  carry 
a really  embracing  range  of  responsibility 
and  important  services.  We  nevertheless 
feel  that  they  are,  and  will  be,  regarded 
as  local  authorities  in  the  ordinary 
English  meaning  of  the  term.  T do  not 
think  that  the  so-called  London  counties 
of  Scheme  B are  local  authorities.  They 
are  so  vast  that,  they  do  not,  as  it  were, 
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bring  local  government  appreciably 
nearer  to  the  ordinary  citizen  or  to  the 
ordinary  local  community  than  the 
Greater  London  Council  itself,  which  is 
bound  to  be  a relatively  remote  body, 
and  I have  said  before  already  that  I feel 
the  London  County  Council  is  too  re- 
mote, and  one  wants  something  much 
smaller  than  that. 

Under  Scheme  A,  and  taking  into 
conjunction  with  Scheme  A the  Greater 
London  Council,  this  scheme  as,  in  our 
submission,  a logical  development  of  the 
present  system  of  local  government  in 
the  Administrative  County  of  London. 
The  Greater  London  Council  is  the  sort 
of  thing  that  we  have  had  in  London 
since  1889.  We  have  had  a top-tier 
authority  exercising  the  major  functions 
and  we  have  had  the  second-tier  authori- 
ties which  were  administrating  admit- 
tedly a limited  range,  but  nevertheless 
they  were  administering  services  which 
were  regarded  as  local. 

Now  we  have  been  driven — I will 
frankly  concede — to  taking  rather  large 
second-tier  authorities  in  order  to  avoid 
having  to  place  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Greater  London  Council  any  functions 
which  could  reasonably  be  carried  out 
by  a smaller  authority : that  is  to  say,  we 
contend  that  nowhere  in  our  scheme  is 
anything  given  to  the  Greater  London 
Council  which  could  be  carried  out  with 
reasonable  efficiency  by  the  lower  tier. 
In  order  to  make  that  a genuine  possi- 
bility, we  have  had  to  step  up  these 
Greater  London  boroughs  to  this  mini- 
mum of  about  250,000,  but  nevertheless 
they  do  remain  local  authorities  in  the 
same  sort  of  sense  that  the  metropolitan 
borough  councils  or  the  three  county 
boroughs,  East  Ham,  West  Ham  and 
Croydon,  or  the  out-county  boroughs 
like  Watford  and  so  forth — they  are  of 
the  same  order  and  they  will  have  ithe 
same  sort  of  characteristics,  the  same 
possibilities  of  a reasonably  intimate  and 
close  relationship  with  the  citizens  in 
those  bo  roughs. 

Scheme  A has  also  an  advantage — and 
in  our  view  it  is  a very  substantial  one — 
of  ensuring  the  participation  in  the  local 
government  of  the  8£  million  people  of 
Greater  London,  a very  considerable 
number  of  persons,  in  a representative 
council.  We  have  not  argued  the  precise 
number,  but  it  is  certainly  a very  sub- 
stantial number.  I simply  cannot  imagine 
taking  just  five  councils  or  six  councils 


for  so  vast  an  area,  so  vast  a concourse, 
as  this  8£  million  people.  I know  that 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  as  coun- 
cillors is  not  the  final  test  of  the  excel- 
lence of  a scheme,  but  it  is  one  important 
element  if  one  is  pleading,  as  I think  we 
are  all  pleading — whether  in  support  of 
Scheme  A or  in  support  of  Scheme  B — 
for  a retention  in  your  recommendations 
of  the  traditional  features  of  English 
local  government.  This  is  something  we 
have  urged  strongly  at  the  beginning  of 
our  evidence  and  it  is  something  which 
we  would  like  to  urge  strongly  on  you  at 
the  conclusion  of  our  evidence.  We  think 
that  it  is  a matter  of  extreme  importance, 
and  of  a significance  which  extends  far 
beyond  Greater  London,  that  the  solu- 
tion which  you  recommend  to  the 
Government  and  to  Parliament  for  the 
reform  of  local  government  should  re- 
main a genuinely  local  government  solu- 
tion and  not  move  in  the  direction  of 
central  government  on  the  one  hand,  or 
to  more  ad  hoc  bodies  on  the  other. 

The  whole  future  and  present  status  of 
local  government  is  in  an  extremely  fluid 
and  vulnerable  state,  and  if  a wrong  step 
were  taken  now  in  regard  to  the  great 
metropolis  I think  -the  results  might  be  de- 
plorable eventually  over  the  whole  country. 
You  might  very  well  get  a chain  reaction 
which  I think  we  would  all  regret.  There- 
fore I have  tried  to  summarise  briefly 
what  I think  are  the  main  features,  or 
at  any  rate  the  most  desirable  features, 
which  distinguish  both  those  parts  of  the 
Scheme  which  we  all  support  and  advo- 
cate, and  the  special  features  which  are 
contained  in  Scheme  A. 

We  think  that  Scheme  A combines  an 
adequate  measure  of  local  democracy,  in 
the  representative  sense  of  the  word,  with 
the  kind  of  strength  and  the  possession 
of  adequate  reserves,  the  possibility  of 
engaging  high  calibre  officers  and  pro- 
viding the  necessary  conditions  for  the 
satisfactory  carrying  out  of  the  wide 
range  of  services  which  we  think  it  will 
be  possible  to  confer  on  these  local 
authorities.  I believe,  and  so  do  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  support  Scheme  A, 
that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  services  which  we  think 
should  be  administered  by  the  second-tier 
authority,  which  supports  the  argument 
which  is  to  be  put  forward  for  the  seg- 
ment type  of  local  government  area  in 
London,  or  in  the  need  for  resources 
which  indicates  the  case  for  such  very 
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should  the  residents  of  West  Drayton 
have  .the  benefit  of  London  Airport?” 
The  view  could  be  taken  that  they  suffer 
from  the  disadvantages  of  being  near 
London  Airport  and  therefore  should 

have  some  reduction  in  their  rates. 

Professor  Robson : Do  they  suffer  more 
than  anybody  else? 

14681.  I should  have  thought  they  did. 
Mr.  Woods : Can  I answer  speci- 
fically on  .this  point?  I happen  to  live 
near  London  Airport,  and  you  do  suffer 
a certain  amount,  but  there  are  people 
within  a few  miles  of  West  Drayton 
— after  all  London  Airport  is  more 
or  less  on  the  southern  boundary  of 
West  Drayton — there  are  people  a few 
miles  away  in  other  counties  who  suffer 
equally,  but  get  no  solace  from  .the  rates 
whatsoever. 

14682.  Yes,  I think  I should  put  my 
question  this  way:  would  there  be  .a 
case,  if  you  are  making  out  this  equali- 
sation scheme,  for  grouping  it  in  some 
way  instead  of  taking  equality  through- 
out the  whole  of  Greater  London,  in  the 
sense  of  something  on  the  lines  of 
Scheme  B,  because  Scheme  B might  be 
the  more  logical  way  of  dealing  with 

finance? I think  there  might  be  a 

sound  argument  for  grouping  it  in  some 
way,  if  you  can  show  the  pattern  of  levy 
and  place  of  employment.  We  are  more 
interested  in  .this  central  rateable  value — 
and  this  is  really  the  nub  of  this  problem. 
But  I do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  in 
that  particular  aspect  of  the  problem.  If 
you  have  more  or  less  the  people  working 
in  the  Central  London  area,  scattered 
throughout  the  whole  of  London,  then 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  proper  thing  to 
do  is  likewise  to  scatter  the  rateable 
value  in  the  area. — Professor  Robson : 
This  is  really  a device  in  a way  for  help- 
ing to  pay  for  the  day  services,  the  ser- 
vices which  have  to  be  provided  for  the 
day  population? — Mr.  Woods : No,  it  is 
the  other  way  round:  if  is  a way  of 
helping  to  pay  for  the  services  which 
have  to  be  provided  in  (the  residential 
areas. — Professor  Robson:  In  the 

poorer  residential  areas? — Mr.  Woods: 
In  all  of  them,  because  as  a whole  there 
are  more  residential  areas  than  the 
others. 

14683.  And  perhaps  less  rates? 'Less 

rates,  and  housing  is  a losing  factor 
rather  than  a gaining  one:  developed 
areas,  shops,  etc.,  show  a profit. — Profes- 
sor Robson:  And  industry  is  a loser 


today,  is  :it  not T—Mr.  Woods : Probably 
a loser. 

14684.  It  seems  -that  finance  under 
Scheme  A requires  further  consideration, 
but  on  Scheme  B it  may  be  that  you  have 
so  taken  your  counties  that  you  have 
overcome,  to  'a  large  measure,  -this  finan- 
cial difficulty? Mr.  Self:  il  think  we 

have.  I think  we  have  balanced  them 
with  that  in  mind. 

14685.  Chairman:  Now  having  dis- 
cussed this  subject  at  nothing  like  ade- 
quate length,  I am  afraid  we  have  gone 
as  far  as  we  can  today  on  the  various 
main  functions  of  local  government. 
May  we  devote  the  remaining  time  we 
have  this  afternoon  to  a discussion  of  the 
relative  merits  and  demerits  of  Scheme 
A and  Scheme  B?  We  have  touched  on 
quite  a number  of  them  en  passant  as 
we  went  through  the  different  functions, 
but  we  would  like  you,  Professor 
Robson,  to  summarise,  as  shortly  as  you 
like,  the  merits  of  Scheme  A as  distinct 
from  Scheme  B,  and  then  I will  ask  Mr. 
Self  or  somebody  else  to  do  the  same 
for  Scheme  B as  against  Scheme  A. — -- 
Professor  Robson : Well,  I will  put  the 
points  which  I think  are  most  important. 
I hope  that  my  colleagues  who  feel  that 
they  would  like  to  supplement  or  modify 
anything  I say  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so.  Firstly,  the  most  important 
point  of  Scheme  A is  that  having  made 
out  the  case,  as  we  hope — all  of  us- 
very  strongly  for  a Greater  London 
as  the  major  authority,  it  really  is  quite 
essential,  we  think,  that  the  second-tier 
authorities  should  be  reasonably  small, 
reasonably  local,  reasonably  accessible 
in  terms  which  have  some — T was  going 
to  say  have  some  meaning,  but  T mean 
compared  with  the  great  run  of  local 
authorities.  We  think  that  admittedly 
the  Scheme  A Greater  London  boroughs 
are  relatively  large  compared  with  the 
general  run  of  county  borough  councils, 
for  example,  in  London,  and  we  have 
been  compelled  to  design  them  on  that 
scale  for  reasons _ which  we  explained  to 
you  on  the  previous  occasion,  in  order 
to  make  them  sufficiently  strong  to  carry 
a really  embracing  range  of  responsibility 
and  important  services.  We  nevertheless 
feel  that  they  are,  and  will  be,  regarded 
as  local  authorities  in  the  ordinary 
English  meaning  of  the  term.  I do  not 
think  that  the  so-called  London  counties 
of  Scheme  B are  local  authorities.  They 
are  so  vast  that  they  do  not,  as  it  were. 
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bring  local  government  appreciably 
nearer  to  the  ordinary  citizen  or  to  the 
ordinary  local  community  than  the 
Greater  London  Council  itself,  which  is 
bound  to  be  a relatively  remote  body, 
and  I have  said  before  already  that  I feel 
the  London  County  Council  is  too  re- 
mote, and  one  wants  something  much 
smaller  than  that. 

Under  Scheme  A,  and  taking  into 
conjunction  with  Scheme  A the  Greater 
London  Council,  this  scheme  is,  in  our 
submission,  a logical  development  of  the 
present  system  of  local  government  in 
the  Administrative  County  of  London. 
The  Greater  London  Council  is  the  sort 
of  thing  that  we  have  had  in  London 
since  1889.  We  have  had  a top-tier 
authority  exercising  the  major  functions 
and  we  have  had  the  second-tier  authori- 
ties which  were  administrating  admit- 
tedly a limited  range,  but  nevertheless 
they  were  administering  services  which 
were  regarded  as  local. 

Now  we  have  been  driven — 01  will 
frankly  concede — to  taking  rather  large 
second-tier  authorities  in  order  to  avoid 
having  to  place  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Greater  London  Council  any  functions 
which  could  reasonably  be  carried  out 
by  a smaller  authority : that  is  to  say,  we 
contend  that  nowhere  in  our  scheme  is 
anything  given  to  the  Greater  London 
Council  which  could  be  carried  out  with 
reasonable  efficiency  by  the  lower  tier. 
In  order  to  make  that  a genuine  possi- 
bility, we  have  had  to  step  up  these 
Greater  London  boroughs  to  this  mini- 
mum of  about  250,000,  but  nevertheless 
they  do  remain  local  authorities  in  the 
same  sort  of  sense  that  the  metropolitan 
borough  councils  or  the  three  county 
boroughs,  East  Ham,  West  Ham  and 
Croydon,  or  the  out-county  boroughs 
like  Watford  and  so  forth — they  are  of 
the  same  order  and  they  will  'have  ithe 
same  sort  of  characteristics,  the  same 
possibilities  of  a reasonably  intimate  and 
close  relationship  with  the  citizens  in 
those  boroughs. 

Scheme  A has  also  an  advantage — and 
in  our  view  it  is  a very  substantial  one — 
of  ensuring  the  participation  in  the  local 
government  of  the  8£  million  people  of 
Greater  London,  a very  considerable 
number  of  persons,  in  a representative 
council.  We  have  not  argued  the  precise 
number,  but  it  is  certainly  a very  sub- 
stantial number.  I simply  cannot  imagine 
taking  just  five  councils  or  six  councils 


for  so  vast  an  area,  so  vast  a concourse, 
as  this  8£  million  people.  I know  that 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  as  coun- 
cillors is  not  the  final  test  of  the  excel- 
lence of  a scheme,  but  it  is  one  important 
element  if  one  is  pleading,  as  I think  we 
are  all  pleading — whether  in  support  of 
Scheme  A or  in  support  of  Scheme  B — 
for  a retention  in  your  recommendations 
of  the  traditional  features  of  English 
local  government.  This  is  something  we 
have  urged  strongly  at  the  beginning  of 
our  evidence  and  it  is  something  which 
we  would  like  to  urge  strongly  on  you  at 
the  conclusion  of  our  evidence.  We  think 
that  it  is  a matter  of  extreme  importance, 
and  of  a significance  which  extends  far 
beyond  Greater  London,  that  the  solu- 
tion which  you  recommend  to  the 
Government  and  to  Parliament  for  the 
reform  of  local  government  should  re- 
main a genuinely  local  government  solu- 
tion and  not  move  in  the  direction  of 
central  government  on  the  one  hand,  or 
to  more  ad  hoc  bodies  on  the  other. 

The  whole  future  and  present  status  of 
local  government  is  in  an  extremely  fluid 
and  vulnerable  state,  and  if  a wrong  step 
were  taken  now  in  regard  to  the  great 
metropolis  I think  the  results  anight  be  de- 
plorable eventually  over  the  whole  country. 
You  might  very  well  get  a chain  reaction 
which  I think  we  would  all  regret.  There- 
fore I have  tried  to  summarise  briefly 
what  I think  are  the  main  features,  or 
at  any  rate  the  most  desirable  features, 
which  distinguish  both  those  parts  of  the 
Scheme  which  we  alt  support  and  advo- 
cate, and  the  special  features  which  are 
contained  in  Scheme  A. 

We  think  that  Scheme  A combines  an 
adequate  measure  of  local  democracy,  in 
the  representative  sense  of  the  word,  with 
the  kind  of  strength  and  the  possession 
of  adequate  reserves,  the  possibility  of 
engaging  high  calibre  officers  and  pro- 
viding the  necessary  conditions  for  the 
satisfactory  carrying  out  of  the  wide 
range  of  services  which  we  think  it  will 
be  possible  to  confer  on  these  local 
authorities.  I believe,  and  so  do  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  support  Scheme  A, 
that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  services  which  we  think 
should  be  administered  by  the  second-tier 
authority,  which  supports  the  argument 
which  is  to  be  put  forward  for  the  seg- 
ment type  of  local  government  area  in 
London,  or  in  the  need  for  resources 
which  indicates  the  case  for  such  very 
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large  authorities  as  those  which  are  re- 
commended in  Scheme  B.  We  think 
that  the  obliteration  of  100  local  authori- 
ties which  at  present  exist  and  their  re- 
placement by  only  seven  counties  has 
something  inherently  improbable  about 
it.  It  does  not  look  right,  and  I think 
that  not  only  does  it  not  look  right  but  I 
personally  would  say  that  I do  not  think 
it  is  right.  I do  not  think  that  it  would 
provide  administrative  advantages  greater 
than  those  possessed  by  Scheme  A,  and 
I think  that  it  would  have  political  dis- 
advantages, in  terms  of  democratic  re- 
presentation, far  below  those  embodied 
in  Scheme  A. 

That  is  all  I would  like  to  say,  Sir. 
May  I ask  any  of  my  colleagues  if  they 
would  like  to  add  something? Pro- 

fessor Wise : I do  not  think  there  is  any 
need  to  add  anything. 

14686.  Then  may  we  have  Mr.  Self  in 

support  of  Scheme  B? Mr.  Self : 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I quite  appreciate 
that  Scheme  B looks  very  radical  and 
extreme  in  many  ways,  but  we  are  asking 
for  what  looks  like— and  indeed  are — 
very  large  local  authorities.  I want  to 
start  by  saying  that  we  came  to  this 
conclusion  only  after  a good  deal  of 
doubt  and  perturbation.  It  is  not  that 
we  are  advocates  of  bigness  for  its  own 
sake  in  any  sense:  we  think  this  is 
appropriate  to  the  London  area.  Though 
these  might  technically  be  called  second- 
tier  authorities — of  course,  this  is  rather 
a misleading  way  to  look  at  it — they  are 
much  more  like  most-purpose  authori- 
ties. They  are  going  to  do  the  bulk  of 
the  local  government  services : they  are 
going  to  spend  the  great  bulk  of  local 
government  expenditure.  We  accept  the 
case  that  certain  services  must  be  given 
a regional  treatment,  in  particular  high- 
ways—certain  aspects  of  highways  and 
planning — although  some  of  us  do  have 
reservations  there  about  the  size  of  the 
area — and  that  takes  us  back  to  the  first 
discussion,  so  we  had  better  leave  that 
there — but  at  any  rate  we  do  not  think 
the  bulk  of  local  government  services 
need  to  be  run  for  Greater  London. 
They  need  to  go  further  down  the  line. 
So  here  we  are  designing  the  crucial 
most-purpose  authorities  for  London. 
Looked  at  in  'those  terms,  which  is  how 
we  have  looked  at  it,  we  feel  you  have  to 
go  in  for  rather  large  local  authorities 
in  London. 

I think  I might  briefly  mention  three 
reasons:  first  of  all,  we  want  to  secure 


an  effective  integration  of  the  different 
services,  both  vertically  and  horizontally. 
Horizontally  we  want  housing  to  run  with 
planning  ; planning  to  run  with  welfare ; 
welfare  to  run  with  health ; and  health 
to  run  with  education.  We  want  to  get 
•the  whole  cross-section  under  the  same 
hat,  and  we  do  not  want  to  find  our- 
selves with  functions  split  between  two 
levels.  That  is  unavoidable  in  some 
cases.  In  highways  and  planning  there 
has  to  be  a split  of  functions,  but  we  do 
not  think  there  is  any  need  for  it  in  any 
services  other  than  those  two,  and  for 
other  services  we  lay  great  stress  on 
avoiding  splitting  services  between  dif- 
ferent levels  of  local  government.  Wc 
feel  it  is  administratively  unsatisfactory, 
that  it  weakens  public  interest ; and  those 
are  its  drawbacks.  From  that  point  of 
view  then,  from  the  administration  of 
services,  we  think  that  you  have  to  get 
units  that  are  really  viable  to  provide 
satisfactory  services  today.  To  our  mind, 
that  does  point  to  rather  large  units. 

We  have  it  in  mind,  of  course,  that  at 
present  many  of  the  most  important  ser- 
vices in  Greater  London  are  provided 
by  counties.  These  are  large  units.  They 
are  responsible  for  education,  health, 
welfare,  planning — and  in  the  case  of  the 
L.C.C.  for  housing — and  we  would  think 
it  very  wrong  to  put  these  services  right 
back  to  a much  more  localised  level.  Wc 
are  not  proposing  for  these  services  a 
more  remote  structure  than  now  exists. 
The  counties  we  are  proposing  would  be 
much  smaller  in  area  and  not  signifi- 
cantly different  in  population  from 
several  of  the  counties  now  concerned 
with  administration  in  London.  That  is 
rather  badly  put,  because  in  fact  they 
would  be  much  smaller  in  population 
than  the  L.C.C.  and  rather  smaller  than 
Middlesex,  and  much  smaller  in  area 
than  Kent  or  Essex. 

The  point  I am  driving  at  is  for  a large 
sector  of  the  most  important  local  gov- 
ernment services  we  emphatically  are  not 
proposing  a very  remote  system  of 
administration.  Our  system  would  be 
less  remote  than  the  one  which  now 
exists,  but  we  would  regard  it  as  wrong 
rto  go  right  down  to  some  form  of 
borough  government  for  those  services. 
Our  own  view  is  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  inevitably  mean  a sharing 
of  functions,  and  indeed  if  it  did  not 
become  so  at  the  outset  it  would  tend 
to  become  so.  The  boroughs  would  have 
to  co-operate  on  various  things,  and 
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very  often  it  would  be  found  more  con- 
venient to  shift  the  functions  up  to  the 
Greater  London  Council  in  the  end. 
We  seek  to  avoid  that. 

Secondly,  we  have  also  had  a look  at 
the  actual  structure  of  London,  the  social 
and  political  structure,  the  pattern  of 
travel  to  work  and  so  on ; and  the  prob- 
lem we  find  here  is  that  to  get  reason- 
ably balanced  units  you  really  have  to 
go  rather  big.  We  are  not  wedded  to 
the  exact  areas  we  propose.  I think  we 
would  have  preferred  there  to  have  been 
rather  more  than  seven  counties  in  num- 
ber, but  the  actual  structure  of  London 
seemed  to  suggest  this.  In  order  to  get 
units  that  are  balanced  in  a political  and 
a social  sense,  that  have  a balance  in 
terms  of  density  and  land  use,  you  have 
to  go  on  this  sector  principle,  and  if  you 
do  go  on  this  sector  principle  you  do  not 
want  your  sectors  to  be  too  narrow.  It 
seems  to  us  you  end  up  with  something 
like  the  pattern  we  have  proposed.  But 
we  would  willingly  concede  that  some 
of  these  authorities,  particularly  Metro- 
politan Essex  with  1-7  million  people,  is 
rather  larger  than  we  should  really  like ; 
and  we  would  willingly  accept  any 
method  of  reducing  it  that  can  be  pro- 
posed. A unit  of  a million  to  a million 
and  a half  population  is  the  most,  I 
think,  that  we  really  wanted  to  go  to. 
In  one  or  two  cases  we  had,  for  geo- 
graphical reasons,  to  go  a little  bigger. 

Then  finally  the  question  has  been 
raised — is  this  still  local  government? 
Well,  I really  think  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that  at  all.  It  is  local  government. 
After  all,  the  units  we  are  proposing  are 
perfectly  comparable  with  many  local 
authorities  that  now  exist.  They  are 
much  smaller  than  the  L.C.C. — ‘Which 
admittedly  is  a monster  authority — but 
their  populations  are  comparable  with  a 
number  of  counties  and  one  or  two 
county  boroughs  that  already  exist,  and 
their  areas,  of  course,  are  very  much 
smaller  than  a typical  English  county. 
Therefore  I think  there  is  no  doubt  that 
jt  is  local  government  in  that  sense.  It 
is  true  that  these  counties  we  propose 
are  rather  a long  way  distant  from  the 
idea  of  local  communities.  The  trouble 
is  we  have  be<p  unable  to  find  such  local 
communities  in  London  of  any  distinct 
nature,  except  at  a highly  localised  point. 
T think  we  mentioned  this  before,  and  I 
will  not  go  further  into  it  at  the  moment. 
We  do  think,  though,  that  there  is  a 
general  kind  of  much  broader  loyalty  to 


be  discovered  in  parts  of  London.  There 
is  the  link  between  the  East  End  and 
Essex,  for  example ; between  the  south- 
east of  London  and  Kent ; between  north 
London  and  north  Middlesex — these,  to 
some  extent,  we  think  are  natural  links. 
They  reflect  the  way  the  people  have 
moved  out  from  the  inner  parts  to  the 
outer  parts  of  London  and  the  way  that 
many  of  them  travel  in  every  day,  not 
necessarily  to  inner  London  but  to  inter- 
mediate points,  where  many  work.  We 
think  this  kind  of  broad  pattern  of  move- 
ment, migration  and  daily  circulation, 
has  some  social  significance  and  that  it 
is  possible  to  develop  county  loyalties 
along  the  lines  we  propose. 

I think  that  our  scheme  also  has  the 
advantage  that,  to  a large  extent — not 
completely  but  to  a large  extent — it  does 
follow  existing  county  patterns,  so  that 
you  would  preserve,  for  example.  Metro- 
politan Essex,  West  Middlesex,  Metro- 
politan Kent,  Surrey  and  so  on.  We 
think  that  would  be  an  advantage  and 
would  provide  a link  with  historical 
associations.  As  distinct  from  a search 
for  localised  communities,  we  placed 
more  importance  upon  getting  the  well- 
balanced  units  in  the  sense  I have 
described,  and  in  establishing  effective 
levers  of  control  for  the  public  services. 
We  think  the  diffusion  of  responsibility 
between  different  levels  is  a drawback. 
We  think  that  by  concentrating  respon- 
sibility we  would  increase  popular  inter- 
est at  the  critical  point  where  services  had 
•to  ibe  run. 

That,  Sir,  is  my  summary,  and  I will 
now  ask  .my  colleagues  if  they  have  any- 
thing tO'  add  as  regards  Scheme  B.  As 
I say,  I know  it  looks  radical  and  unusual 
iin  some  respects,  but  I think  it  is  not 
quite  SO'  radical  or  unusual  as  it  may 
appear.  What  we  are  saying,  as  I 'think 
I said  earlier  today,  is  that  when  you 
look  at  ithe  whole  of  London  it  is  too  big 
a unit  ito  be  governed  .primarily — though 
it  must  be  .for  some  purposes— as  one 
single-purpose  .authority ; and  that  it 
makes  sense  to  think  of  seven  Londons. 
We  think  it  .is  anomalous  and  retrograde 
— perhaps  even  a little  absurd — to  -think 
in  terms  of  large  numbers  of  separate 
Londons.  'We  think  that  what  you  need 
in  an  area  like  London  is  a mixture  be- 
tween, uniformity  and  variety  or  compe- 
tition: that  you  ido  not  want  too  many 
different  services  or  different  standards  in 
this  one  built-up  .area,  but  that  you  do 
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want  tsorne  degree  of  variety  and  compe- 
tition related  to  units  which  will  he 
vigorous  politically ; and  'that  is  what  we 
have  (tried  to  provide. — Mr.  Donnison : 
May  I make  just  a comment,  Mr. 
Chairman?  I agree  wiith  everything  Mr. 
Self  'has  said.  Therefore  toe  things  I 
am  laddiing  are  probably  less  important, 
since  he  has  made  the  main  points.  I 
think  perhaps  we  should  be  dear  that:  in 
one  sense  Professor  Robson  is  quite  right 
in  saying  that  Scheme  B is  a break  with 
toe  tradition  of  local  government.  lit  is 
a tradition  which,  I would  suggest,  over 
toe  past  40  years  has  gradually  become 
inadequate:  there  has  been  increasing 
control  of  local  government  by  central 
government.  In  that  respect  it  is 
not  a good  tradition,  and  what  we 
are  seeking  to  do  is  to  create  units 
of  local  government  strong  enough  to 
stand  on  their  pwn  feet.  If  in  some 
respects  it  looks  rather  like  creating 
independent  provinces  that  can  stand  up 
to  the  central  government  that  is,  I 
suggest,  a very  good  thing  and  just  what 
is  required  at  the  ’present  time.  This 
extends  into  all  kinds  of  different 
spheres.  iWe  feel  the  development  of 
loan  sanctions  by  toe  central  government 
has  long  since  passed  from  financial 
control,  ensuring  financial  solvency  of 
the  borough  concerned:  it  has  moved 
into  a policy  control,  and  if  there  are  to 
be  loan  sanctions  applied  to  authorities 
of  the  size  suggested  in  Scheme  B ait 
should  be  clear  that  this  is  an  attempt  at 
policy  control  and  not  merely  in  order  to 
ensure  their  solvency. 

Again,  looking  at  the  manpower  'point 
of  View,  there  will  be  a greater  number 
going  to'  university  in  toe  future,  and  toe 
present  policy  of  local  government  in 
recruiting  its  officers  mainly  from  'two 
sources — those  with  specific  professional 
training  and  those  from  the  grammar 
schools  without  university  preparation — 
this  is  going  to.be  inadequate.  We  shall 
in  time  need  something  on  the  lines  of 
an  administrative  class  in  local  govern- 
ment. We  cannot  achieve  this  without 
local  authorities  large  enough  to  attract 
graduates  who  are  willing  to  go  and 
serve  in  local  government  and  make 
their  career  there  as  general  administra- 
tors, not  in  virtue  of  a specific  pro- 
fessional qualification. 

Finally,  just  a word  to  show  that  we 
are  not  even  agreed  amongst  ourselves 
in  Scheme  B — I think  our  unity  has  been 
forced  on  us  to  some  extent  by  toe 


existence  of  Scheme  A— I would  just 
like  to  remind  ithe  Commission,  that  in 
effect  we  produced  two  Scheme  B’s,  and 
if  you  look  at  the  first  outline  in  para- 
graphs 232-233  you  will  find  the  first  sug- 
gestion— later  .thrown  out  in  favour  of 
the  other  one — was  that  the  central 
authority  should  be  London  County, 
pruned  of  some  of  its  outlying  portions. 
Some  of  us  feel  that  this  might  be  worthy 
of  consideration,  and  since  a number  of 
very  unkind  things  have  been  said  about 
London  County  here  today,  I would  like 
to  say  that,  speaking  for  myself,  I -think 
by  and  large  -this  authority  has  done 
extremely  well.  I have  no  doubt  it  has 
it's  difficulties  and  drawbacks  like  any 
other,  but  by  no  means  all  of  us  feel  it 
should  be  abolished. — Mr.  Pear : Could 
I just  coime  in.  on  toe  side  of  Scheme 
B generally,  although  some  of  toe 
things  I say  will  not  reflect  the  views>  of 
all  ithe  advocates  of  Scheme  B?  I think 
some  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  table  were 
trying  to  get  away  in  our  too  ughts  from 
toe  idea  .that  the  only  way  to  destroy 
toe  remoteness  of  an  authority  is  -to  put 
another  elected  body  between  you  and 
the  one  you  are  trying  to  get  at.  There- 
fore we  do  not  feel,  I think,  that  a 
population  of  1£  million  has  obviously 
got  to  be  remote.  It  depends  on  how  the 
authority  runs  its  affairs  with  its  district 
officers,  its  public  relationships,  and  so 
on.  I think  some  did  have  this  view, 
that  the  answer  to  remoteness  was  to 
have  another  elected  layer — we  did  not 
quite  agree  with  that. 

Secondly,  at  least  two  of  us  on  this  side 
who  have  had  a little  experience  in.  obser- 
vation of  this,  although  you  cannot  get 
facts  and  figures  on  this  that  mean  very 
much — we  were  not  terribly  impressed 
with  what  one  might  call  toe  quality  of 
local  councillors.  In  other  words,  if  we 
think  of  the  local  councillor  such  as  we 
have  today,  and  a local  voter  goes  to  his 
councillor  to  get  something  done,  I think 
some  of  us  would  say  “ It  depends  very 
much  on  the  council  and  it  depends  very 
much  who  the  councillor  is.”  There  is 
some  evidence  that  on  councils  of  smaller 
authorities  it  is  not  easy  to  get  people 
to  stand  as  councillors  and  to  do  the 
work  as  councillors,  so  it  seems  to  me 
something  which  certainly  some  of  us 
had  in  mind. 

The  third  thing  Professor  Robson  has 
mentioned,  again  a slightly  different  con- 
nection, and  that  is  evidence,  again, 
which  is  not  absolutely  conclusive.  Some 
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of  us  did  not  see  any  evidence  that  it 
was  getting  easier  to  recruit  people  to 
the  local  council  service  generally,  and 
therefore  a situation  in  which  there  might 
be  a lesser  number  of  local  officials 
necessary  and  opportunities  for  some  of 
them  to  earn  higher  salaries  might  be 
the  sensible  thing  to  argue  in  favour  of. 

Finally,  and  this  is  perhaps  just  a per- 
sonal opinion.  It  has  always  been  my 
view  that  what  seems  to  be  very  obvious 
in  all  this  is  very  often  left  out — and  that 
is  that  the  voters  themselves  do  not  seem 
to  be  the  sort  of  persons  who  would  feel 
insulted  if  a very  radical  proposal  of  this 
sort  was  put  forward.  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  London  at  any  rate  they 
are  interested  on  the  whole  in  the  ser- 
vices they  get ; and  if  you  study  the 
voting  figures  and  so  on,  they  are  not 
terribly  interested  in  these  smaller  local 
political  units.  That  is  all  I have  to 
say. — Professor  Robson : May  I say, 
finally,  one  word  in  general,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

14687.  Yes,  indeed. That  is  that 

whether  the  Commission  will  feel  that 
we  have  put  in  front  of  them  a practical 
scheme,  one  which  is  not  only  desirable 
but  also  practical — because  we  have  been 
at  great  pains  to  try  to  give  you  a scheme 
which  looks  as  though  the  thing  will 
work  and  we  have  worked  it  out  in  a 
great  deal  of  detail — we  hope  that  we 
have  persuaded  you  that  it  is  not  only 
practical  and  desirable  but  also,  in  any 
sense  of  the  term,  necessary  if  Greater 
London  is  to  be  well  governed.  I would 
myself  feel  that  the  differences  between 
those  of  us  who  support  Scheme  A and 
those  who  present  Scheme  B are  much 
less  important  than  the  agreement  which 
exists  between  all  the  members  of  this 
Group  about  what  is  fundamentally 
wrong  in  the  present  system  of  local 
government  in  London,  and  about  the 
indispensable  need  for  a new  major 
elected  authority,  the  Greater  London 
Council.  This  seems  to  me  by  far  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  proposals 
which  we  have  put  before  the  Royal 
Commission,  and  although  I think  that 
the  strengthening  by  one  means  or 
another  of  the  second  tier  is  very 
necessary — and  I hope  that  either  one  of 
these  schemes,  though  naturally  I hope 
it  is  Scheme  A,  will  commend  itself 
favourably  to  you. 

The  point  I would  like  to  impress  on 
the  Commission,  and  I hope  that  I speak 
for  everyone  here,  is  that  we  would  like 


our  scheme  to  be  considered  as  a whole, 
because  the  conception  of  the  top  tier 
and  the  second  tier  in  each  of  these  two 
schemes  really  should  be  regarded  as 
hanging  together,  and  that  to  take  away 
one  feature  from  either  of  them  really 
would  be  quite  a disaster. 

I think  also  that  we  have  tried  to 
formulate  in  these  schemes,  we  have  tried 
to  put  before  you  schemes  which,  on  a 
balance  of  considerations,  commend 
themselves  to  either  group  A or  group 
B : that  is  certainly  true  of  group  A.  We 
have  tried  to  take  into  account  the  needs 
of  the  major  functions  or  services,  the 
needs  of  representation,  the  needs  of  the 
physical  environment  of  London,  and 
so  forth,  and  the  needs  of  the  existing 
traditional  set-up,  and  then  to  arrive  at 
proposals  which,  in  our  judgment,  strike 
a balance  between  these  different 
considerations. 

Finally,  I would  just  say  that,  as  one 
who  has  studied  this  problem  not  only 
in  its  manifestation  in  England  but  all 
over  the  world,  I find  the  problem  of  the 
great  metropolis  or  the  great  metropoli- 
tan city  has  arisen  and  is  proving  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  important  of 
contemporary  problems.  This  is  taking 
place  literally  all  over  ithe  world — in  the 
east  and  in  the  west,  in  old  countries 
and  in  new  countries,  in  every  one  of 
the  continents — and  it  is  as  true  in  the 
Communist  countries  as  it  is  in  the  freer 
countries  of  the  west.  The  only  modern 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  has  'been 
made  in  Toronto  in  recent  years — .the 
Toronto  Metropolitan  Council,  which 
has  achieved  a considerable  advance  and 
is  regarded  with  interest,  although  not 
everybody  believes  that  the  last  word  has 
been  said.  But  in  any  event  the  problem 
presented  by  Toronto  is  of  far  less  im- 
portance, when  considered  in  world- 
wide terms,  than  the  problem  of 
London.  London  is  regarded  as  being 
a problem,  -a  uniquely  interesting 
example  of  a great  metropolis,  whioh 
needs  to  have  its  government  shaped  or 
re-shaped  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  mid- 
twentieth  century.  When  the  present 
system  was  introduced  in  1888,  and  the 
metropolitan  boroughs  came  into  exist- 
ence in  1899,  this  was  a considerable 
advance ; and  the  London  type  of  gov- 
ernment has  been  .regarded — as  I know 
from  my  own  travels  in  many  different 
countries — with  considerable  admiration 
as  a model  and  as  a sort  of  integrated 
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government  which  ds  necessary.  It  is 
this  idea  of  the  two  tiers  which  we  all 
wish  to  preserve  in  one  form  or  another, 

I do  feel  that  we  should  be  doing  ;a 
great  service,  not  only  to  this  country 
but  also  to  other  countries  which  are 
grappling  with  this  problem  all  over  the 
world,  if  you  should  find  one  or  other 
of  the  solutions  we  have  been  putting 
forward  does  commend  itself  .to  you ; 
because  only  by  some  such  means  as 
these,  we  feel,  can  the  government  of 
London  be  brought  up  to  date  so  as  to 
be  able  to  grapple  with  the  problems  of 
tiie  mid-twentieth  century.  So  we  hope 
you  will  fed  that  the  eyes  of  a very 
wide  public  stretching  throughout  the 
world  will  regard  with  great  interest  your 
deliberations,  and  that  you  will  perhaps 
be  able  to  pioneer  a scheme  of  reform 
which  could  have  very,  very  far-reaching 
repercussions. 

14688.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Professor  Robson.  Certainly  we  fully 

(The  proceedings 


realise  the  weight  of  responsibility  that 
•rests  upon  us,  and  for  ithat  reason  we 
are  all  the  more  grateful  to  yon  for  the 
paper  work  that  you  did.  We  realise 
the  amount  and  scope  of  it,  and  appre- 
ciate it,  and  also  we  thank  you  for  these 
tiwo  days’  time  which  we  have  given  to 
the  problems.  We  are  fully  aware  thait 
we  have  discussed  them  inadequately, 
but  of  course  there  is  a limited  time  only 
for  these  things,  and  we  are  studying 
them  much  more  adequately  than  would 
perhaps  appear  from  the  way  we  have 
dealt  wii'th  questions  today : I can  assure 
you  ithat  ds  the  case.  That  applies,  of 
course,  to  the  authors  of  both  schemes. 
I should  have  been  very  disappointed 
indeed  if  the  same  answer  had  come  up 

from  all  of  you! 1 aim  sure  that  all 

my  colleagues  would  like  to  thank  you 
and  the  other  members  of  ithe  Royal 
Commission  for  the  very  patient  hearing 
that  you  have  given  to  us  and  the  great 
courtesy  you  have  shown  to  our  eccen- 
tricities and  peculiar  ideas.  Thank  you. 

were  terminated .) 


APPENDIX 

GREATER  LONDON  GROUP 
London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science 

Additional  Evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater 
London.  December  1959. 

The  case  for  a Lower-tier  Population  Minimum  of  250,000 

1.  The  difficulty  of  calculating  a population  optimum 

Any  attempt  to  arrive  at  an  optimum  population  for  a local  government  area 
must  endeavour  to  avoid  two  major  pitfalls.  One  is  the  natural  tendency  to  preserve 
existing  authorities,  however  small,  for  the  sole  reason  that  they  exist.  The  other 
is  the  temptation  to  re-draw  boundaries  on  the  assumption  that  a regular  shape 
and  increased  size  automatically  produce  increased  efficiency.  To  arrive  at  an 
acceptable  population  optimum  is,  in  fact,  an  extremely  difficult  task. 

2.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  determine  broad  limits,  but  even  here  there  h no 
simple  formula.  A balance  of  advantage  must  be  struck  between  the  competing 
demands  of  the  more  important  relevant  criteria. 

3.  These  criteria  are : — 

I.  Local  loyalties  and  community  of  interest. 

II.  The  character  of  the  functions  to  be  performed  by  the  local  authority 

concerned. 

III.  The  economic  and  social  nature  of  the  area. 

IV.  Relevant  existing  examples  of  local  administration. 

4.  Minimum  Population 

We  consider  that  although  the  optimum  population  of  areas  varies  within  the 
metropolis,  as  'the  relative  importance  of  these  criteria  changes,  the  population 
for  the  kind  of  second-tier  authority  we  advocate  should  not  fall  below  250,000, 
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the  one  exception  being  the  Watford  area.  Our  analysis  of  the  separate  con- 
siderations which  are  embraced  in  the  above  criteria  and  from  which  this 
population  minimum  has  been  derived  are  listed  below. 

5.  I.  Local  loyalties  and  community  of  interest 

Need  to  preserve  existing  loyalties.  Any  proposed  new  authority  must  be  if 
possible,  an  amalgamation  of  existing  authorities  rather  than  the  creation  of  entirely 
new  areas.  By  this  method  existing  community  and  local  government  loyalties 
and  traditions  can  form  the  basis  for  new  loyalties  to  develop  as  they  have  done 
in  the  development  of  many  local  authorities  in  the  metropolis. 

6.  Local  loyalties  less  strong  in  the  metropolis.  This  identification  by  the 
community  with  the  local  authority  is  of  great  importance.  Nevertheless,  in 
Greater  London  it  is  less  strong  .than  in  certain  provincial  areas.  One  reason  for 
this  is  the  exceptional  mobility  of  population  in  the  metropolis.  A relatively  high 
proportion  of  the  population  are  immigrants  from  outside  the  metropolis  ; in 
addition,  people  move  homes  comparatively  frequently  from  one  local  government 
area  .to  another  within  the  metropolis.  The  highly  developed  transport  system 
enables  large  numbers  of  people  to  live  in  one  area  and  work  in  another.  All 
these  factors  tend  to  weaken  civic  loyalties. 

7.  II.  The  character  of  the  functions  to  be  performed  by  the  local  authorities 
concerned. 

We  have  allocated  functions  on  the  principle  of  giving  to  the  Greater  London 
Council  only  the  functions  for  which  there  is  an  overwhelming  case  for  metropolitan- 
wide administration.  This  has  meant  that  a number  of  major  functions  which  are 
at  present  the  responsibility  of  the  County  Councils  will  become  the  responsibility 
of  the  second-tier  authorities.  It  is  essential  that  every  second-tier  authority  should 
be  fully  adequate  for  the  effective  discharge  of  these  functions.  Of  equal  importance 
is  the  need  for  the  quality  of  service  provided  to  be  of  a standard  expected  in  a 
great  city.  We  recall  the  conclusion  of  the  Local  Government  Boundary  Commis- 
sion of  1947,  that  “the  weakness  of  the  smaller  Counties  and  County  Boroughs  has 
unquestionably  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  transfer  of  functions  from  local  to 
central  government  or  to  other  authorities,  . . . unless  this  defect  of  the  system  is 
remedied,  Parliament  may  well  hesitate  to  entrust  to  local  authorities  in  the  future, 
functions  which  are  in  themselves  entirely  apt  for  local  administration.” 

8.  We  agree  with  the  Boundary  Commission  and  in  allocating  to  the  second-tier 
authorities  responsibility,  inter  alia,  for  primary  and  secondary  education,  housing, 
health  and  welfare  and  highways,  we  believe  the  following  considerations  to  be  of 
great  importance. 

9.  Staff.  The  new  authorities  must  have  sufficient  scope  to  attraot  officers  of  the 
calibre  necessary  to  administer  these  services.  This  faotor  is  likely  to  be  of  increasing 
importance  since  officers  of  first-rate  quality  are  in  short  supply  and  are  likely  to 
remain  so  now  that  local  government  no  longer  offers  the  advantages  over  alternative 
employment  that  it  did  in  the  past.  In  addition  the  higher  salary  scale  payable  to 
chief  officers  ,in  an  authority  over  250,000  population  is  an  important  factor  in 
attracting  first-class  personnel.  By  proposing  a minimum  population  of  250,000  the 
total  number  of  second-tier  authorities  can  be  such  as  to  enable  a more  economic 
distribution  of  existing  staff  than  would  be  possible  with  a lower  population  minimum. 
This  factor  applies  in  most  of  the  functions  and  has  particular  force  in  the  field  of 
health  and  welfare. 

10.  Population.  The  new  authority  must  have  sufficient  population  to  make  possible 
the  range  of  specialized  services  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  have 
become  accustomed.  This  is  particularly  important  in  the  field  of  education  where 
the  provision  of  an  adequate  variety  in  both  primary  and  secondary  education 
becomes  exceedingly  difficult  if  the  local  authority  serves  a population  much  below 
250,000. 

•11.  Area.  Population  density  is  high  in  most  parts  of  Greater  London,  so  that 
a much  higher  population  minimum  than  is  necessary  outside  the  metropolis  is 
required  to  create  areas  of  sufficient  territorial  size  to  make  them  both  efficient  and 
• economic  highway  authorities.  In  addition,  iwe  do  not  believe  the  acreage  of  the 
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second-tier  authority  should  be  too  small  since  this  increases  the  possibility  of  the 
tome  being  located  in  a different  area  to  toe  place  of  work,  thereby  reducing 
civic  interest  and  the  sense  of  political  allegiance  among  inhabitants. 

12.  Co-ordination.  A reduction  in  the  number  of  second-tier  authorities  will 
facilitate  voluntary  co-operation  'between  these  ;au thorites.  It  will  also  simplify  the 
tafk  of  the  central  departments  in  discharging  their  statutory  supervisory  respons;- 
bihties.  By  reducing  the  number  of  new  authorities,  a higher  population  minimum  is 
inevitable. 

13.  III.  The  economic  and  social  nature  of  the  area. 

Service  Areas.  The  metropolis  as  a whole  is  composed  of  a series  of  “service" 
areas  eLh  based  upon  a centre  providing  shopping,  entertainment  professional 
and  other  services.  A number  of  grades  of  “ service  area  may  be  distinguished, 
ranging  from  important  tenures  (such  as  Croydon  providing  a wide  range  of 
services  for  populations  of  several  hundred  thousand,  to  smaller  centres  providing 
maMy  shopping  services  for  a local  area.  The  geographical  distribution  of  the 
more  important  service  centres  is  closely  related  to  toe  pattern  of  public  transport. 

14.  The  present  local  government  areas  are  superimposed  on  the  pattern  of 
service  centres  and  the  .two  patterns  are  not  always  related.  If  local  government 
in  the  metropolis  is  to  survive  and  be  strengthened,  local  government  areas  should 
wherever  possible  coincide  with  the  pattern  of  living  of  their  inhabitants. 

15  Social  Balance.  In  common  with  all  large  towns,  the  metropolis  contains  a 
number  of  areas  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  drawn  almost  wholly  from  one  social 
cla”.  Because  of  the  nature  of  toe  political  parties  this  one  class  predominance 
seriously  undermines  the  proper  functioning  of  toe  local  councils  by  reducing  the 
Dossibility  of  an  effective  opposition.  Enlargement  of  existing  areas  would  creale 
in  many  cases  more  socially  balanced  local  government  units  and  thus  improve 
the  quality  of  local  democracy. 

16.  IV.  Relevant  Existing  Examples  of  local  Administration. 

Inapplicability  of  comparison  with  small  provincial  County  Boroughs.  Judged 
by  the  smaller  County  Boroughs  outside  Greater  London,  a minimum  populaton 
nf  250  000  is  high  But  we  believe  that  such  comparisons  have  little  relevance 
since  many  of  the' smaller  County  Boroughs  have  natural  urban  boundaries  and 
therefore  the  delimitation  of  their  boundaries  need  not  be  determined  by  an 
objective  assessment  based  on  optimum  population..  Furthermore  many  of  the 
provincial  County  Boroughs  owe  their  status  to  historical  or  traditional  maims 
which  are  inapplicable  to  the  metropolis  The  one  urban  area  withm  the -.  Royal 
Commission’s  area  which  has  a reasonably  well-defined  boundary  is  Watford,  and 
here  we  have  recognised  the  importance  of  this  faotor  and  proposed  a lower 
population  minimum. 

17.  Existing  administrative  units  in  the  metropolis.  In  the  absence  of  any 
authority  (with  the  exception  of  Croydon)  withm  the  metropolis  of  the  type  we 
envisage,  there  is  little  to  be  gained  in  drawing  conclusions  from  the  experience  of 
existing  authorities.  We  think  it  significant,  however,  that  in  those  instances  where 
the  Counties  have  been  able  to  create  areas  for  the  purposes  of  delegation  (l.e.  the 
Divisional  Executives  and  Administration  Divisions,  etc.,  for  education  health, 
welfare  and  planning)  no  less  than  48  of  .them  out  of  a total  of  78  have  a 
population  in  excess  of  200,000.  In  the  County  of  London,  which  embraces  one- 
thiid  of  the  total  population  of  the  metropolis,  all  the  administrative  divisions  are 
in  excess  of  200,000  population. 
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TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 
SIXTY-FOURTH  DAY 


Monday,  4 th  January,  1960 


Present: 

Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.  {Chairman) 

Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E.  Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

Sir  Charles  Morris 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  {Secretary) 

Mr.  L.  Y.  Cond  {Assistant  Secretary) 

Examination  of  Witnesses 

Dame  Enid  Russell-Smith 
Mr.  J.  P.  Dodds 

on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of  Health 
Called  and  Examined 


14689.  Chairman : Dame  Enid,  I think 
you  and  Mr.  Dodds  represent  the 

Ministry  today,  do  you  not? Dame 

Enid  Russell-Smith : We  do. 

14690.  Have  you  any  other  officers 
with  you,  or  are  you  going  to  'bear  all 

the  burden  yourselves? There  are 

other  officers  present,  but  we  are  repre- 
senting the  Ministry  and,  subject  to  your 
approval,  we  are  going  to  make  any 
answers  and  statements  on  behalf  of  the 
Ministry. 

14691.  J.  only  want  you  to  understand 
that  if  we  ask  you  any  questions  which 
you  would  wish  to  refer  to  any  other 
officers  of  the  Ministry,  you  are  perfectly 

at  liberty  to  do  that. Thank  you  very 

much.  Sir. 

14692.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have 
had  a Ministry  here ; we  have  had  many 
other  types  of  bodies  giving  evidence. 
I do  not  know  whether  the  same  pro- 
cedure which  we  followed  with  the  other 
bodies  would  be  convenient  to  you. 
What  we  usually  do  is  ask  whether  any- 
one present  would  like  to  make  any 
further  oral  statements  in  supplement  of 
their  written  evidence,  .and  after  that 
we  get  down  to  questioning.  .1  do  not 
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myself  see  why  .that  same  procedure 
should  not  be  convenient  for  Govern- 
ment Departments,  but  if  you  would  lake 

.to  alter  it  in  any  way  you  may. It 

will  suit  us  entirely. 

14693.  That  being  so,  do  you  want  to 

make  any  additional  statement? 

Might  we  make  a very  brief  statement? 
We  thought,  having  studied  the  evidence 
already  given  to  the  Commission,  that 
•they  might  perhaps  find  .it  helpful  if  we 
supplemented  our  written  evidence  by  a 
very  brief  description  of  some  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
nature  and  scope  of  .the  personal  health 
and  welfare  services  sinoe  1948 — that  is, 
since  the  introduction  of  the  National 
Health  Service.  We  are  leaving  on  one 
side  the  ambulance  service  where,  as  I 
know  you  will  appreciate,  rather  special 
considerations  apply,  and  are  dealing 
wholly  with  the  personal  services.  The 
points  we  wanted  to  bring  out  are  that 
of  course  before  1948  those  services,  in 
so  far  as  they  existed,  were  scattered 
among  a number  of  authorities  and 
agencies.  The  full  picture  is  given  in 
Appendix  A of  the  White  Paper  brought 
out  by  the  Coalition  Government  on  the 
National  Health  Service.  The  National 
A 2 
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Health  Service  aimed  at  a comprehensive 
service,  and  it  brought  together  all  the 
local  authority  services  under  one  direc- 
tion for  each  area.  It  also  -introduced 
a number  of  new  services  which  did  not 
before  exist,  such  as  the  services  for  the 
handicapped  other  .than  the  -blind,  the 
welfare  foods  service,  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  linking  with  and  working  with  the 
general  practitioners  and  the  family 
dentists  to  a much  greater  extent  than 
before,  which  were  important  in  many 
ways,  not  least  in  relation  to  health 
education  in  the  family.  There  was  also 
much  wider  scope  for  other  services,  such 
as  social  work,  which  includes  preventive 
work  in  families  which  might  become 
problem  families,  and  in  other  families 
which  present  difficulties  of  that  kind. 
There  has  -been  a complete  alteration  in 
the  character  and  the  incidence  of 
domiciliary  midwifery,  due  to  the  pro- 
vision under  the  National  Health  Service 
of  maternity  medical  services  provided 
by  general  practitioners,  which  is  a 
totally  new  service  and  has  led  to  a con- 
siderable adjustment  and  alteration  of 
direction  in  domiciliary  midwifery ; and 
there  is  also  now  the  provision  of  a con- 
sultant obstetric  service — -a  consultant 
obstetrician  may  be  called  in  to  visit  at 
home,  which  may  have  a considerable 
effect  upon  the  whole  care  of  the 
mother  at  home  and  therefore  of 
domiciliary  ^midwifery.  A number  of 
services  have  been  very  greatly  ex- 
panded, as,  for  instance,  the  home 
nursing  service,  where  previously  the 
powers  of  -the  local  authority  to  provide 
a home  nurse  were  -restricted  to  certain 
classes  of  patient  only  and  did  not  include 
old  people.  The  home  help  service  again 
has  been  greatly  expanded  because  the 
permanent  powers  of  the  local  authori- 
ties before  the  war  again  were  strictly 
limited  so  far  as  home  helps  were  con- 
cerned, I think  wholly  to  maternity  cases. 
The  powers  were  expanded  during  the 
war  under  emergency  powers,  but  of 
course  it  was  not  then  very  easy  to  build 
up  a big  service  in  the  war  years  and 
the  after-war  years.  Mental  community 
care,  including  particularly  training 
centres  for  the  mentally  ill — those  whom 
we  previously  called  the  mentally  defec- 
tive people  in  the  -community,  we  now 
call  mentally  disordered — both  children 
and  adults,  has  been  immensely  ex- 
panded. Old  people’s  homes  have  greatly 
expanded,  and  so  of  course  have 
immunisation  and  vaccination,  with  the 
very  big  programme  of  immunisation 
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against  polio.  Services  which  were  before 
1948  provided  by  the  top-tier  authorities 
were  old  people’s  homes,  the  service  for 
the  blind,  and  of  course  the  school  health 
service.  As  you  will  see,  there  was  a 
very  great  difference  in  the  character  and 
in  -the  potentialities  and  possibilities  in 
the  personal  health  and  welfare  services 
before  the  introduction  of  the  National 
Health  Service. 

The  objective  of  the  National  Health 
Service  has  been  very  well  expressed  in 
the  Guilleibaud  Report  in  their  para- 
graph 617,  when  they  defined  it  as  “To 
-place  at  the  disposal  of  the  patient  in 
his  home  equally  with  the  -patient  in 
hospital  a co-ordinated  team  acting  under 
the  clinical  guidance  of  his  personal 
medical  attendant  We  have  the  picture 
that  the  care  that  a patient  receives  < in 
hospital,  whatever  may  be  done  for  him, 
is  always  co-ordinated  care,  and  he  has 
the  assurance  that  it  is  given  in 
accordance  with  a plan  -made  or  approved 
by  his  doctor.  Care  in  the  home  is  not 
always  as  yet  quite  as  co-ordinated  as 
we  would  like  to  see,  and  it  is  -the  great 
object  of  policy  to  get  exactly  the  same 
degree  of  oo-ordiinatkm  and  planning  in 
the  -home  care  of  the  patient  as  exists 
in  hospital.  This  is  particularly  Im- 
portant because  the  first  priority  in 
the  general  policy  of  successive 
Ministers  of  Health  has  been  the 
prevention  of  illness,  the  preventive 
services,  and  the  second  object  of  policy 
has  been  care  in  the  community  -rather 
than  in  hospital,  wherever  that  -is  equally 
beneficial  or,  as  it  is  tin  many  cases,  more 
beneficial  for  the  patient,  and  to  give 
effect  to  -that  policy  one  must  .build  up 
a proper  co-ordinated  care  ,in  the  home. 
That  means  that  the  chief  need  in  terms 
of  a local  authority  to  run  the  personal 
health  and  welfare  services  is  that  it 
should  -have  sufficient  resources  to  run 
these  services  to  full  efficiency.  And  1 
think  this  follows,  that  i,t  must  be  larger 
-than  some  of  the  authorities  were  who 
were  running  some  of  these  services 
before  the  National  Health  Service  came 
into  operation.  Some  of  the  second-tier 
authorities  .before  1948  ran  some  of  the 
services  extremely  efficiently  in  the  light 
of  the  ideas  of  the  day.  But  many  of 
them  have  not  adequate  resources  to  run 
the  services  as  they  axe  now.  They  are 
a much  bigger  thing,  and  they  require 
bigger  resources.  This  is  brought  out  by 
the  developments  which  are  likely  in  -the 
future  as  far  as  can  be  foreseen.  One 
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of  the  big  developments  which  ds  foreoast 
in  the  Mental  Health  Act  which  has  just 
been  passed  is  a big  expansion  in  the 
community  care  of  the  mentally  dis- 
ordered, which  again  will  require  suffi- 
cient resources.  Another  is  the  ideas  for 
expanded  social  work  which  are  forecast 
in  the  Younghuslband  Report.  Of  course 
there  has  been  no  pronouncement  yeit  by 
the  Government  on  this  Report ; but  as 
you  will  be  aware,  the  setting  up  of  a 
national  training  council  for  social  work 
did  find  a place  in  the  Conservative 
Party’s  manifesto,  and  a further  expan- 
sion is  forecast  in  our  Minister’s  recent 
pronouncement  that  legislation  would  be 
introduced  to  expand  the  powers  of  local 
authorities  to  provide  attention  for  old 
.people  either  in  their  homes  or  perhaps 
in  dubs,  but  not  in  institutions.  It  is 
all  pant  of  the  expanded  domiciliary  care. 

Therefore  we  are  left  with  the  posi- 
tion that  the  factors  for  full  efficiency 
which  we  would  hope  to  see  in  any 
future  organisation  of  the  personal 
health  and  welfare  services  may  be  sum- 
marised under  four  main  heads. 

Firstly,  there  should  be  in  any  unit 
responsible  for  these  services  an  ade- 
quate population  to  throw  up  enough 
cases  for  the  specialist  field  workers  who 
are  now  employed  in  many  of  these 
subjeots,  and  for  specialist  clinics  so  far 
as  they  may  be  required,  for  the 
specialist  training  centres  for  the 
mentally  disordered,  and  for  a sufficient 
division  of  any  residential  accommoda- 
tion so  that  people  can  be  to  some  extent 
classified  in  any  institutions  that  are 
provided.  As  you  know,  the  great  com- 
plaint of  the  old  mixed  workhouse  was 
that  people  with  widely  different 
troubles  were  all  together,  and  one 
does  want  to  have  a unit  that  can  pro- 
vide enough  different  places  for 
adequate  classification. 

Then  the  second  point  is  that  any 
unit  should  have  adequate  resources  to 
engage  chief  officers  of  good  calibre.  The 
supply  of  specialist  officers  is  limited, 
and  the  good  calibre  is  particularly  im- 
portant, .because  with  the  increase  in 
specialisation  over  the  whole  of  the 
health  field  and  over  the  field  of  social 
work,  the  standard  of  the  service  is 
more  and  more  dependent  on  the  calibre 
of  the  chief  officers. 

The  third  point  is  that  our  services 
are  greatly  assisted  if  there  can  be  some 
variety  in  the  population  served.  That 
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is  perhaps  rather  a counsel  of  perfection, 
but  it  does  immensely  help,  for  instance, 
making  full  use  of  voluntary  effort  if 
there  can  be  enough  variety  so  that  there 
are  some  people  in  all  districts  with  time 
to  give  to  the  voluntary  side. 

The  final  point  is  that,  as  you  will 
have  seen  from  what  I have  said,  liaison 
with  the  family  doctor  is  essential  at 
all  stages  if  we  are  to  get  full  benefit, 
and  liaison  with  the  family  doctor 
becomes  difficult  if  the  services  are 
organised  on  too  small  a basis,  because 
it  is  very  difficult  if  a great  number  of 
doctors  have  practices  which  extend 
into  the  areas  of  two  or  more  authori- 
ties. Moreover,  we  should  want  in  any 
alteration  which  might  follow  the  Com- 
mission’s Report,  to  try  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it  to  tighten  rather  than  loosen 
the  links  between  the  local  authority 
services  and  the  family  doctor  service, 
and  that  would  be  very  much  easier  if 
the  units  were  not  too  small. 

Thank  you  very  much,  that  is  all  I 
have  to  say  in  opening.  I hope  it  has 
been  helpful  to  the  Commission  to  have 
this  very  brief  statement. 

14694.  Thank  you,  Dame  Enid  ; it  was 
very  helpful,  particularly  I think  from 
this  point  of  view,  that  it  has  so  often 
been  put  to  us  by  boroughs  and  by  other 
oounty  districts  that  the  personal  health 
and  welfare  services — using  that  some- 
what compendious  term — were  taken 
away  from  them  in  1948  and  given  to 
the  counties,  and  with  a suitable  re- 
organisation of  the  boroughs  and  the 
county  districts  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  now  be  given  back.  The 
counties  say  that  it  is  quite  a mistake  to 
over-simplify  the  thing  in  that  way, 
because  the  services  which  were  removed 
from  the  boroughs  and  county  districts 
in  1948  were  not  the  same  services  as 
they  are  now.  Therefore  it  is  rather 
a misleading  over-simplification  merely  to 
talk  as  though  personal  health  and  wel- 
fare services  were  taken  away  and  now 
is  the  time  to  give  them  back  again.  They 
have  changed  very  much  in  the  mean- 
time. I think  it  has  been  urged  upon  us 
very  much  by  the  counties  that  they  have 
changed  in  three  ways.  The  first  is  that 
there  is  a much  greater  sense  of  what  is 
required  under  the  heading  of  any  one 
of  the  services  as  they  were  in  1948,  and 
that  sense  of  requirement  has  been  trans- 
lated largely  by  the  counties  into  action. 
That  is  the  first  way  in  which  they  have 
changed,  it  has  been  put  to  us,  and  I 
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would  like  to  know  whether  you  agree 
with  this  way  of  putting  it.  Secondly,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  quite  a number  of  new 
services  have  been  introduced  which  now 
fall  under  the  general  category  of  per- 
sonal health  and  welfare  services.  And 
.thirdly  of  course  it  is  urged  that  the 
national  health  scheme  in  its  present  form 
has  come  into  existence  and  there  is.  a 
very  urgent  need  for — I will  try  and 
avoid  the  word  “ co-ordination  ” but  it 
is  not  very  easy — there  is  an  urgent 
need  shall  we  say  of  some  system  of 
organisation  which  would  treat  the  two 
things,  the  personal  health  and  welfare 
services  operated  by  the  local  authorities, 
and  the  national  health  scheme  operated 
partly  through  the  county  and  partly 
through  .the  hospitals,  as  parts  of  the 
same  whole.  I do  not  know  whether  that 
really  evades  the  word  “ co-ordination.” 
I gather  from  what  you  have  said  this 
morning  that  the  Ministry  would  agree 
really  that  those  three  factors  have 
changed  since  1948,  and  that  that  change 

ought  to  be  taken  account  of. We 

would  indeed  agree  with  that.  I could 
not  improve  on  that  way  of  putting  it, 
and  we  would  certainly  hope  that  those 
three  factors  would  be  taken  into  full 
account  by  the  Commission  in  the  in- 
terests of  those  for  whom  the  services 
are  provided. 

14695.  Of  course  that  is  what  they 
are  for  ; we  have  to  remind  ourselves  of 
that  from  time  to  time.  Let  us  take 
those  three  changes  one  by  one,  if  we 
may.  The  county  districts  and  boroughs 
would  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  first 
change,  namely,  the  deeper  realisation 
of  what  should  be  done  in  respect  of 
the  services,  is  something  which  would 
have  grown  up  with  them  just  as  it  has 
with  the  counties.  It  is  really  a change 
of  movement  in  national  consciousness 
or  realisation  of  necessities  over  a 
period,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  would  not  have  affected  the 
services  if  they  had  been  left  as  they 
were,  just  as  it  has  now  that  they  have 
been  given  to  the  county.  I suppose 
there  is  a good  deal  in  that,  is  there? 

Without  in  any  way  taking  sides 

between  the  authorities,  I would  say  that 
that  deeper  realisation  would  not  be 
possible  until  all  the  services  were 
brought  together,  and  they  were  not 
brought  together  before.  They  are  now 
brought  together  with  the  school  health 
service.  But  so  long  as  one  authority 
or  the.  other  was  responsible  for  only 


little  bits  of  the  patient’s  life  or  the 
patient’s  vicissitudes,  you  could  not  have 
the  full  realisation  of  what  was  required 
for  the  patient  and,  looking  even  wider, 
for  his  family  as  a whole ; and  it  was 
not  until  you  got  all  the  services  in  one 
hand  that  you  could  expect  that  deepen- 
ing realisation  to  develop.  That  is  why 
in  our  written  evidence  we  do  place  so 
much  stress  on  keeping  all  the  services 
together.  We  say  that  there  are  wide 
variations  in  the  type  of  authority  that 
can  successfully  administer  the  services  ; 
but  they  must  be  together,  and  the 
authority  must  have  sufficient  resources 
to  be  able  to  run  them  to  full  efficiency. 

14696.  I appreciate  that.  It  may  be 
over-simplification  to  say  that  they 
would  develop  in  the  hands  of  boroughs 
and  county  districts.  I think  what  you 
are  really  saying  is  that  they  might  have 
done  in  some  cases  and  they  might  not 
have  in  others,  because  one  factor  which 
would  decide  is  the  capacity  of  the  par- 
ticular borough? It  would  indeed. 

Perhaps  I could  put  it  this  way.  If  all 
the  services  together  had  at  the  outset 
been  given  to,  by  and  large,  much  larger 
and  stronger  boroughs  and  urban  dis- 
tricts, I do  not  think  I can  see  any 
reason  why  it  should  not  have  developed 
although,  as  you  have  pointed  out, 
naturally  the  level  of  efficiency  would  be 
more  varied,  because  there  would  be 
more  authorities.  But  the  essential  part 
is  that  they  should  be  together,  and  that 
the  authorities  should  be  of  adequate 
size  to  have  sufficient  resources. 

14697.  Is  it  that  sort  of  consideration 
which  has  caused  your  Ministry  at  least 
to  concur  in  .the  Government  White 
Paper  for  extra-London  local  govern- 
ment where,  broadly  speaking,  the  con- 
ception is  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
a borough  of  100,000  should  be  prima 
facie  entitled  to  be  considered  for  county 
borough  status,  and  a county  district  of 
60,000  should  be  considered  for  a sub- 
stantial measure  of  delegation?  That  is 

putting  it  very  shortly,  I know. Yes, 

those  aire  of  course  in  each  case  minima. 

14698.  Yes  of  course. — — I doubt 
whether  at  the  minimum  you  get  the 
fullest  measure  of  efficiency.  The 
optimum,  I am  sure,  is  larger. 

14699.  I tried  to  avoid  the  word 
“ minima  ” because  I am  getting  a bit 
cynical  about  words  in  this  Commission 
— I have  heard  so  many  and  we  have 
uttered  so  many  ourselves.  I tried  to  put 
it  that  a borough  of  100,000  is  prima 
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facie  entitled  to  consideration. Yes,  if 

I may  say  so  with  respect,  I would  en- 
tirely agree  with  that  way  of  looking  at 
it. 

14700.  I think  one  appreciates  that. 
The  second  thing  which  really  arises  out 
of  that  is  this.  Accepting  your  point  of 
view  that  there  ought  to  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  a situation  where  all  these  ser- 
vices are  administered  by  the  same 
people,  and  coming  back  to  the  phrase 
“ domiciliary  team  ” in  the  Ministry’s 
evidence,  one  has  to  remember  this,  that 
quite  outside  the  personal  health  and  wel- 
fare services  there  are  other  services 
which  are  included  under  the  general 
term  “environmental  health  services  ” and 
even  housing  services  which  bear  very 
much  upon  this  problem,  and  which  are 
administered  quite  separately  and  in 
many  instances  by  different  authorities 
from  those  that  deal  with  personal  health 
and  welfare  services.  I refer,  for 
example,  to  the  work  of  the  sanitary  in- 
spectors. It  may  very  well  he  that  it  is 
a sanitary  inspector  who  first  comes 
across  some  problem  which  requires  the 
attention  of  the  personal  health  and  wel- 
fare services.  It  may  be  a housing 
manager — it  may  be  indirectly — 'because 
you  can  quite  well  'be  aware  that  when 
rents  begin  to  fall  into  arrears  you  have 
got  the  first  sign  of  trouble,  which  gives 
the  opportunity  of  doing  preventive  work 
all  round,  which  may  require  the  assist- 
ance of  one  service  or  another  service,  or 
this  officer  or  that  officer.  There  is  a 
split  there  ; because  the  general  autho- 
rity for  personal  health  and  welfare  ser- 
vices, is  the  county  or  county  borough, 
but  it  is  only  in  the  county  borough  that 
the  environmental  health  services  and  the 
housing  services,  in  so  far  as  they  bear 
on  these  problems  are  unified.  In  the 
county  areas,  the  borough  or  district  is 
the  environmental  health  authority. 
Would  you  say  that,  in  considering  your 
main  point  of  unification,  we  ought  or 
ought  not  to  ignore  the  fact  that  these 
environmental  services  are  in  other 

hands? Considering  the  matter  solely 

from  the  point  of  view  of  our  services, 
which  of  course  is  all  we  are  competent 
to  do,  we  are  not  aware  of  considera- 
tions connected  with  these  other  services 
which  might  suggest  a different  line.  But 
considered  from  our  point  of  view,  the 
single-tier  authority — that  is  the  county 
borough — in  the  built-up  area  is  the  best 
adapted.  That  leaves  out  of  account  all 
sorts  of  considerations  which  may  affect 
these  other  services  about  which  we  know 
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nothing.  But  if  we  may  look  at  it  in 
blinkers,  the  authority  that  is  best  suited 
for  our  services  in  the  built-up  area  is  the 
county  borough.  I do  not  apply  that  to 
country  areas  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
because  considerations  of  distance  and 
the  scattering  of  the  population  probably 
make  it  impossible. 

14701.  Obviously  different  circum- 
stances must  exist  in  the  two.  To  take 
a very  homely  and  simple  example,  a 
district  nurse  can  get  round  a great  many 
more  patients  in  a built-up  area  than  if 
she  has  to  ride  her  bicycle  around  the 
country  roads.  I suppose  by  the  same 
•token  you  would  probably  need  more 
staff  for  the  same  population  in  a 
scattered  area  than  in  a built-up  area? 

; 'Yes.  Taking  the  staff  as  a whole,  it 

is  probably  possible  ito  provide  more  ser- 
vices in  a built-up  area,  and  therefore  the 
whole  staff  may  be  greater. 

14702.  I have  one  other  general  ques- 
tion on  this,  and  perhaps  we  can  deal 
with  this  once  for  all.  You  referred  to 
the  Guillebaud  Committee  and  the 
Report  of  the  Guillebaud  Committee, 
which  of  course  we  have  read  with  great 
care.  The  recommendations  of  that  com- 
mittee I gather  have  been  accepted  by 
the  Government.  The  point  I want  to 
get  clear  one  way  or  the  other  is  this. 
Am  I right  in  thinking  ihat  that  com- 
mittee was  really  considering  the  organi- 
sation of  the  health  service  as  between 
its  present  national  organisation — of 
course  decentralised  under  the  hospital 
committees  and  management  committees 
— on  the  one  hand,  and  the  local 
authority  world,  if  I may  use  that  general 
term,  on  the  other,  and  it  came  down  in 
favour,  as  I understand  it,  of  keeping 
the  sykem  as  it  is?  But — and  this  is 
the  point  I want  to  .get  clear— as  I read 
the  Guillebaud  Report,  it  did  not  go  into 
the  question  of  how  the  various  functions 
which  are  at  present  in  the  local  authority 
world  should  be  distributed  as  to  the 
different  kinds  of  authority? — -Yes,  I 
think  that  is  correct,  Sir.  The  Guillebaud 
Committee  was,  as  you  know,  primarily 
concerned  with  the  cost,  and  it  was  called 
on  to  suggest  means,  Whether  by  modifi- 
cations in  organisation  or  otherwise,  of 
ensuring  the  most  effective  control  and 
efficient  use  of  such  Exchequer  funds  as 
may  be  made  available.  I think  it  is 
quite  fair  to  say  that  that  remit  did  not 
require  it  -or  indeed  enable  it,  except  if 
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ifch©  factor  of  cost  came  up,  to  look  'into 
the  organisation  of  the  local  government 
services  as  between  different  types  of 
authority,  and  1 do  not  think,  prima  facie, 
a cost  factor  would  necessarily  arise. 

14703.  Quite  apart  from  that  limiita- 
tion,  as  I understand  it — and  I would 
like  you  to  correct  me  if  I am  wrong — 
all  toe  Guiillebaud  Committee  was  con- 
sidering was  itihis ; would  it  be  cheaper  to 
itransfer  something  from  the  national 
scheme  to  toe  local  authority  world? 
The  answer  to  that  was  “No,”  which 
toe  Government  has  accepted.  But  as 
far  as  I can  see,  beaming  an  mind  toe 
limitations  of  toe  terms  of  reference  of 
toe  Guillebaud  Committee,  it  does  not 
really  affect  our  consideration  of  these 

problems  at  all,  does  it? No,  I do  not 

think  it  does. 

14704.  I thought  that  was  toe  case.  I 
have  read  so  many  reports  'that  I do 
want  some  expert  guidance  as  to  how 
they  really  fit  into  toe  whole  picture.  Am 

I right  about  that? 1 am  sure  you 

are  right  about  that,  Sir.  They  were 
looking  at  financial  control,  and  they 
were  concerned  about  organisation  from 
toe  point  of  view  of  financial  control. 
They  were  also  of  course  looking  to  see 
whether  toe  present  method  of  organisa- 
tion led  to  any  extravagances.  But  they 
were  not  required,  or  indeed  it  is  doubt- 
ful perhaps  even  if  it  would  have  been 
within  their  remit  to  consider  other 
advantages,  apart  from  financial  ones, 
which  might  have  arisen  from  a redistri- 
bution of  functions  between  different 
local  authorities. 

14705.  To  .take  a particular  example, 
a purely  hypothetical  one.  It  would  be 
contrary  to  the  recommendations,  as  I 
understand  it,  of  toe  Guillebaud  Com- 
mittee, which  have  been  accepted  by  toe 
Government,  for  .us  to  recommend — 
although  it  is  outside  our  terms  of  refer- 
ence— that  toe  hospitals,  or  some  of  the 
hospitals,  should  be  given  back  to  toe 
London  County  Council ; but  it  would 
not  be  contrary,  as  I understand  it,  to 
toe  recommendations  of  toe  Guillebaud 
Committee,  to  recommend  that  some  of 
toe  personal  health  services  at  present  run 
by  toe  London  County  Council  should 
be  given  back  to  the  metropolitan 
boroughs.  I emphasise  these  are  purely 

hypothetical  points. 1 think,  taking  it 

hypothetically,  that  would  be  so,  Sir, 


unless  there  were  a very  obvious  likeli- 
hood that  such  a move  would  increase 
toe  cost.  The  Guillebaud  Committee  was 
concerned  entirely  with  ooslts,  although 
'they  took  a very  wide  survey  of  the  ser- 
vice in  order  to  satisfy  themselves.  If 
it  were  obvious  that  any  particular  re- 
.distribution  would  greatly  increase  the 
cost,  I think  'one  would  be  departing 
somewhat  from  toe  intentions  of 
Guillebaud. 

Chairman  : I think  that  makes  it  fairly 
plain.  I will  ask  some  further  general 
questions,  and  I propose  to  keep  them 
as  general  as  possible ; but  at  this  stage 
I will  ask  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission if  they  would  like  to  ask_  any 
further  questions  on  toe  general  subjects. 

14706.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Did  I 

understand  you  to  say,  Dame  Enid,  that 
thinking  for  the  moment  of  the  personal 
health  and  welfare  services  of  Greater 
London,  and  thinking  for  the  moment 
simply  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  point 
of  view,  the  Ministry  would  think  there 
would  be  quite  a strong  case  from<  that 
restricted  point  of  view  for  dividing 
Greater  London  up  into  county  boroughs, 
providing  the  county  boroughs  were  not 

too  small? 1 did  not  intend  to  go 

quite  as  far  as  that.  I was  answering 
the  chairman’s  question  as  to  whether 
there  was  an  advantage  in  having  the 
environmental  medical  services  in  the 
same  hand  as  the  personal  health  and 
welfare  services,  and  I intended  to  con- 
vey that  on  practical  experience  we  find 
that  the  county  borough  is  particularly 
suited  for  the  efficient  administration  of 
the  health  and  welfare  services.  I do 
not  think  it  is  proper  for  us  to  say  how 
we  think  Greater  London  should  be 
divided. 

14707.  I understand  that,  and  of  course 
we  have  to  remember  with  you  and  the 
other  Government  Departments,  that  you 
are  not  here  to  make  out  a case,  which 
is  quite  refreshing  for  us.  We  must 
remember  that ; you  are  not  here  to  ad- 
vocate any  changes  at  all. No,  we 

are  not  advocating  at  all ; we  are  simply 
trying  to  describe  to  the  Commission  the 
conditions  which  we  think  are  required 
for  the  full  efficiency  of  the  services  for 
which  we  are  responsible. 

14708.  And  as  to  the  furthest  we  can 
press  you  on  this,  the  furthest  you  would 
be  willing  to  go,  I think  it  is  this: 
supposing  you  had  some  large  and 
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efficient  single-tier  authorities  in  Greater 
London,  you  'believe  that  the  health 
services  and  the  welfare  services  at 
present  in  the  local  government  world 
could  be  worked  efficiently  by  them,  pro- 
vided of  course  that  something  was  done 
to  keep  the  school  health  service  in  the 
same  hands  ; and  that  there  might  be 
additional  advantage  in  that  in  having 
the  environmental  health  services  and  the 
personal  health  and  welfare  services 
under  the  same  control.  I think  you 
have  gone  as  far  as  that,  but  you  would 

not  go  further? That  is  exactly  it. 

Indeed  I would  prefer  not  specifically  to 
say  the  county  borough  type  of  organi- 
sation. It  is,  as  you  have  said,  the  single- 
tier  authority  which  suits  us  very  well, 
provided  it  is  large  enough. 

14709.  County  borough  is  a dangerous 
term  to  use,  because  it  has  a positive  and 

negative  connotation 1 would  like  to 

withdraw  the  term  “ county  borough  ” 
and  substitute  the  term  “ single-tier  ”. 

14710.  Sir  John  Wrigley : To  clarify 
that  point,  I understand  your  main  thesis 
is  this.  You  want  all  the  personal  health 
services  and  all  the  welfare  services  which 
are  your  responsibility  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  same  authority,  and  then  there 
are  certain  other  services,  of  which 
housing,  children  and  school  health  ser- 
vice are  very  important,  those  with  which 
you  have,  shall  we  say,  natural  links, 
although  they  are  not  your  own  respon- 
sibility ; and  therefore  what  you  want 
is  to  have  one  authority  which  is  respon- 
sible for  that  group  of  services,  if  it  is 

possible  to  produce  it. Yes,  from  the 

blinkered  point  of  view,  and  being  quite 
ignorant  of  factors  affecting  those  other 
services  which  might  indicate  some 
different  form  of  organisation.  I know 
it  will  be  appreciated  that  other  Depart- 
ments are  responsible  for  those  other 
services  ; they  will  know  all  the  circum- 
stances and  background.  There  may  be 
quite  other  considerations  which  dictate 
different  arrangements,  but  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned  our  services  work  best 
when  all  of  them  are  in  the  same  hands 
as  these  other  services. 

14711.  I was  wanting  to  make  some- 
thing of  a possible  distinction  between 
local  government  services  with  which  you 
have  some  sort  of  natural  link,  although 
they  are  not  your  own,  and  such  ser- 
vices, shall  we  say,  as  highways,  plan- 
ning, etc.,  with  which  you  have  really 

no  interest  at  all. That  is  so,  and  we 
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have  mentioned  the  ones  with  the  closest 
link.  Housing  for  example  becomes  so 
important  in  relation  to  families  which 
get  evicted,  for  whom  accommodation 
has  to  be  provided,  in  relation  to 
families  developing  into  problem  fami- 
lies, in  relation  to  old  people.  The 
importance  of  the  school  health  service 
hardly  needs  to  be  stressed,  because  it 
is  a definite  period  in  the  life  of  a child  ; 
and  the  children’s  service  again  is  of 
such  importance  because  the  people  em- 
ployed in  the  health  service  can  help  to 
prevent  children  coming  into  care.  Quite 
other  considerations  may  exist  as  regards 
those  services  of  which  we  are  unaware. 

Chairman : The  limitations  of  the 
responsibility  of  your  Ministry  may 
make  it  a bit  difficult  for  you  ,to  express 
much  in  the  way  of  views  about  how  the 
school  health  services  could  or  could  not 
be  tied  into  the  others. 

14712.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Would  it 
be  the  case  that,  strictly  speaking,  the 
child  would  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
National  Health  Service  from  the  age  of 
say  five  to  fifteen,  even  if  he  got  nothing 
from  the  school  service? Certainly. 

14713.  SO'  that  in  a sense  the  school 
health  services  are  not  really  pant  of  the 
pattern  of  the  National  Health  Service, 
although  one  can  quite  see  of  course  that 
there  are  all  sorts  of  very  important  con- 
nections ; but  is  it  true  they  are  .not  really 

part  of  the  pattern? With  respect,  I 

think  they  are  part  of  the  pattern  ; partly 
because  the  people  employed  in  the  two 
services  are  the  same  at  the  moment,  and 
'that  is  very  .important.  Secondly,  of 
course,  at  the  inspections,  which  are  a 
great  part  of  the  school  health  service, 
all  sorts  of  'troubles  and  defects  are  dis- 
covered. The  putting  right  of  those 
troubles  and  defects  and  the  following  up 
to  see  that  they  are  put  right,  and  the 
provision  of  any  after-care  that  may  be 
needed,  all  come  on  the  National  Health 
Service  ; and  unless  those  two  things  can 
be  added  together,  there  is  such  a big 
possibility  of  a hiatus  there;  and  of 
course  all  the  curative  work  which  used 
to  be  under, taken  by  the  school  health 
service,  such  as  tonsils  and  adenoids,  and 
■that  sort  of  thing,  is  now  done  by  the 
health  service;  so  I do  think  it  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  pattern,  or  that  most 
of  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  pattern. 
There  is  one  part  of  the  school  health 
service  which  is  far  more  educational, 
and  that  is  judging  the  capacity  of  a child 
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to  benefit  from  education  and  its  need 
for  attending  perhaps  some  special 
school.  That  is  really  wholly  educa- 
tional. But  the  health  side  of  it  is  all 
part  of  this  general  pattern,  and  that  is 
why  both  we  and  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion are  Of  the  view  'that  the  school 
health  services,  or  at  least  the  operation 
of  them,  must  be  in  the  same  hands  as 
are  the  local  health  services. 

14714.  I think  I should  like  to  pursue 
this  a little  more,  if  I may.  I should 
be  the  last  to  suggest  that  there  is  not 
a very  very  close  connection  between 
what  the  child  gets  from  the  school 
health  service  and  what  the  child  gets  as 
a member  of  the  family  from  the 
National  Health  Service.  I quite  see 
that  any  separation  between  the  two 
would  he  absurd  and  it  is  to  be 
avoided.  But  the  fact  does  remain,  I 
suppose,  that  the  machinery  of  the 
National  Health  Service  is  supposed 
really  to  be  able  to  look  after  all  the 
members  of  the  family  without  the  school 
health  service,  although  the  school  health 
service  clearly  will  feed  in  to  the  National 
Health  Service  things  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  missed.  Perhaps  I had 
better  ;be  a little  more  long-winded  if  I 
may.  I take  it  that  the  medical  adviser 
to  the  family  does,  on  the  face  of  it, 
really  look  after  the  family,  and  if  there 
is  something  the  matter  with  the  child, 
who  is  one  of  the  members  of  the 
family,  it  should  be  thrown  up  by 
these  various  health  service  operations. 
However,  the  fact  does  remain,  of  course, 
that  if  you  do  have  children  of  five 
to  fifteen  in  school,  if  you  think  it 
worth  while  to  offer  other  services 
centred  in  the  school,  some  of  which  you 
need  for  other  purposes,  it  is  evident  that 
the  medical  part  of  that  may  feed  in  to 
the  health  service  a number  of  things 
that  want  doing.  But  strictly  speaking 
the  health  service  does  look  after  the 
family  and  all  members  of  the  family, 
and  strictly  speaking  the  school  health 
service  is  doing  something  additional  to 
what  would  be  done  for  members  of  the 
family  through  the  health  service. — —l 
think  it  is  doing  something  additional, 
but  I .think  it  can  only  be  effective  if  it 
is  acting  in  the  closest  co-operation  with 
the  health  service,  and  that  requires  that 
they  shall  both  be  in  the  same  local 
hands. 

14715.  That  seems  to  be  exactly  the 
answer. — —If  you  take  a quite  simple 
illustration.  Supposing  a child  is  found 


with  nits  in  its  head.  The  fault  there  is 
not  in  the  child,  it  is  in  the  family,  and 
the  only  way  you  can  really  cure  the 
situation  which  produces  nits  in  the 
child’s  head  is  to  tackle  it  in  the  home ; 
and  it  should  be  tackled  not  by  somebody 
who  is  concerned  only  with  that  child, 
but  by  somebody  who  is  concerned  with 
the  family  as  a whole,  who  will  look  at 
the  mother’s  health  and  see  whether  she 
perhaps  is  suffering  from  ill-health,  or 
whether  perhaps  she  is  labouring  under 
troubles  and  circumstances  which  are 
more  than  she  can  cope  with ; and  you 
will  also  look  at  the  younger  children 
who  have  not  yet  gone  to  school,  who 
will  most  probably  also  have  nits.  It 
must  be  considered  as  a whole.  What 
in  our  view  would  be  very  disadvanta- 
geous would  be  .the  creation  of  a separate 
nucleus  of  officers  employed  by  a differ- 
ent authority,  who  'would  as  it  were 
make  contact  with  the  family  rather 
anbitrarily  and  who  would  have  all  the 
difficulties  which  that  situation  would 
produce  in  keeping  in  the  closest  .touch 
with  those  who  are  looking  after  other 
aspects  of  the  family  life. 

Sir  Charles  Morris : I am  very  grateful 
to  you.  I think  I quite  take  that  point. 
But  I am  quite  satisfied  with  the  answer 
you  gave  at  the  beginning  of  that  state- 
ment, if  I may  say  so,  and  I understand 
that  strictly  speaking  and  formally  the 
school  health  service  is  giving  an  efficient 
service,  but  it  must  not  in  your  view  be 
run  except  in  the  very  very  closest 
relation,  with  the  very  closest  inter- 
knitting with  the  National  Health  Service. 

Chairman : And  the  personal  welfare 
services  and  so  forth. 

14716.  Miss  Johnston : I think  you 
said  you  thought  the  classification  of 
children  who  require  special  teaching  be- 
cause they  are  sub-normal  was  purely  an 

educational  matter. The  decision 

which  type  of  education  they  can  take 
advantage  of  is. 

14717._  When  you  get  ito  the  stage  when 
it  is  decided  or  might  be  decided  that  a 
child  is  incapable  of  education  and  must 
therefore  have  treatment  in  an  occupa- 
tional centre,  would  you  say  the  health 
authority  should  have  some  say  in  the 
matter  as  well  as  the  education  authority 

— supposing  they  were  separate? That 

particular  point  has  not  really  I think 
come  to  our  notice.  There  might  be  the 
possibility  of  difficulty  there,  but  I think 
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the  health  authority  would  be  happy  to 
accept  responsibility  for  any  child  which 
the  education  authority  thought  ought  to 
receive  training  rather  than  education ; 
and  if  the  child  on  further  observation 
and  after  further  training  appeared  per- 
haps capable  of  education,  I imagine  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever, 
however  the  services  were  organised,  in 
bringing  that  fact  to  the  notice  of  the 
education  authority,  so  that  it  could 
again  be  transferred  perhaps  to  some 
special  school.  That  was  the  point  you 
had  in  mind,  was  it  not? 

Miss  Johnston:  Yes. 

14718.  Sir  John  W rig  ley : I have  just 
one  point  on  this.  You  have  children  in 
two  stages — up  to  five,  and  between  five 
and  fifteen.  Throughout  they  are  under 
the  charge  of  their  general  medical  prac- 
titioner. Between  the  ages  of  0 and  5 
they  use  a service  which  is  a part  of 
the  National  Health  Service,  or  they  can 
do  so.  Between  the  ages  of  5 and  15 
they  receive  a supplementary  service 
which  is  not  technically  part  of  the 
National  Health  Service.  Are  not  those 
two  services  very  broadly  comparable— 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  first  one 
depends  on  the  initiative  of  the  mother 
in  taking  the  child  to  the  clinic,  and  in 
the  second  case  you  already  have  the 
children  all  assembled  under  discipline, 
and  the  service  can  be  universal?  Is 
the  degree  of  supplementation  of  the 
medical  practitioner  service  about  the 

same,  or  does  it  differ? The  nature 

is  rather  different,  I think.  In  the  baby 
clinics  run  by  the  health  authority,  the 
child  is  taken  by  the  mother  and  the 
mother  gets  a lot  of  advice  on  how  to 
bring  it  up.  She  gets  advice  on  its  food, 
she  gets  advice  on  its  clothes,  she  gets 
advice  on  any  problems  that  are  pre- 
sented— for  example,  if  it  has  feeding 
difficulties— on  all  that  sort  of  thing 
the  mother  will  get  advice  from  the 
health  visitor  and  the  other  people 
present  at  the  baby  clinics.  When 
the  child  is  under  the  school  clinic,  of 
course  we  are  not  responsible  for  those, 
but  my  impression  is  that  firstly  you 
have  the  medical  inspections,  which  may 
throw  up  defects  ; and  secondly  there  are 
of  _ course  the  minor  ailments  clinics 
which  are  run  by  many  authorities,  about 
which  I think  the  Ministry  of  Education 
could  really  answer— they  deal  a lot  with 
cuts  and  bruises  an,d  things  of  that  sort ; 
and  then  there  is  of  course  the  child 


guidance  clinic  in  the  school,  run  by 
the  education  authority,  to  which  parents 
can  resort  in  difficult  cases.  I think  there 
is  a good  deal  of  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  services. 

14719.  I was  wondering,  because  in 
a sense  at  both  stages  you  are  dealing 
with  people  who  are  not  yet  adult,  and 
if  it  had  not  been  purely  historical  one 
would  have  thought  perhaps  the  same 
measure  of  supplementation  would  have 
been  required,  looking  at  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  health  of  the  child- 
ren. _ I wondered  whether  this  was  a 
question  of  historical  origin  or  really 
whether  there  were  philosophical  differ- 
ences as  to  what  needed  to  be  done? 

I think  the  origin  is  historical,  but  that 
there  are  differences.  For  instance,  the 
object  of  the  baby  clinic  is  really  to 
advise  the  mother — to  give  her  advice 
and  help  in  bringing  up  her  family.  I 
do  not  think  the  school  health  service 
provides  any  general  sort  of  advice  of 
that  kind  to  parents,  except  in  cases 
where  resort  to  the  child  guidance  clinic 
is  needed.  The  purpose  there  I think  is 
to  make  sure  that  the  children  can  take 
advantage  of  the  education  provided  for 
them — to  find  out,  for  instance,  if  they 
are  deaf,  to  find  out  if  they  need  spec- 
tacles in  order  to  see  the  blackboard, 
and  that  sort  of  thing. 

14720.  In  many  cases  the  clinic  and  the 
school  would  find  out  things  which  were 
perhaps  defects,  about  which  it  had  not 
occurred  to  the  parents  to  take  .the  child 

to  a doctor? Yes,  they  would.  But 

one  :is  directed  primarily  at  the  mother 
and  the  other  is,  as  I understand  it, 
chiefly  concerned  to  see  that  the  child 
can  take  advantage  of  school. 

14721.  Chairman:  Of  course,  Dame 
Enid,  there  are  very  many  thousands  of 
children  in  this  country  who  are  edu- 
cated at  schools  not  provided  by  the 
local  education  authority  at  all.  Some 
of  them  I suppose  are  whalt  might  be 
called  public  schools,  prep  schools,  and 
many  are  provided  for  other  types  of 
children  by  voluntary  bodies  of  one  kind 
or  another.  Each  one  is  under  its  own 
Board  of  Governors  or  other  manage- 
ment. Looking  at  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Ministry,  do  you  find  that 
those  children  get  looked  after  all  right 

medically? We  have  no  reason  to 

suppose  that  they  do  not.  The  arrange- 
ment made  in  many  private  schools  is 
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partly  made  under  ,the  National  Health 
Service, 

14722.  You  are  coming  on  very  'nicely  ; 

(that  is  just  what  I wanted ! Jit  is  quite 

common  for  a doctor  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a private  school  to  take  the 
children  on  his  'list,  to  have  perhaps  a 
limited  list  for  that  purpose.  He  may  get 
a separate  payment  from  the  school 
authorities,  not  for  the  medical  care  that 
he  gives  the  children,  hut  for,  say,  advice 
which  he  gives  to  the  governing  body  of 
the  school  as  to  the  running  of  the 
school,  which  is  something  outside  his 
contract  to  provide  full  general  practi- 
tioner service  for  the  children. 

14723.  One  of  the  difficulties  I think 
we  have  in  -this  Commission,  not  only  on 
this  particular  subject  we  are  discussing 
(this  morning,  but  on  many  other  sub- 
jects, is  to  ask  ourselves  whether  a thing 
exists  just  because  it  exists,  or  whether 
it  exists  for  some  particular  reason.  That 
may  be  a rather  naive  sort  of  remark, 
but  you  know  what  I mean.  We  all 
start  with  the  essential  of  course  that 
this  is  a service  provided  by  the  local 
education  authority  which  deals  with 
children  attending  State  schools ; but  the 
voluntary  schools  of  course  are  still  very 
numerous  and  a great  many  children  are 
educated  in  them.  Why  must  it  be 
assumed — I am  putting  it  'this  way 
deliberately — why  must  we  assume  that 
because  a school  is  provided  by  a local 
education  authority  and  run  by  a local 
education  authority,  that  that  particular 
school,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
schools,  must  have  its  own  health  ser- 
vice? This  is  really  another  angle  of 
what  Sir  Charles  was  putting  to  you.  Is 
it  not  the  real  duty  of  the  local  education 
authority  to  see,  just  as  iit  is  the  duty  of 
the  headmaster  or  the  governors  of  a 
private  school  to  see,  that  the  children 
in  that  school  get  proper  attention  from 
the  National  Health  Service  and  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  National 
Health  Service  at  ithe  right  point,  at  the 
right  time,  for  the  right  purposes  and  in 
the  right  way?  What  is  the  fundamental 
difference  (between  schools  provided  by 
the  State  and  schools  provided  by  volun- 
tary bodies? Dame  Enid  Russell- 

Smith : I rather  doubt.  Sir,  whether  we 
are  'the  right  Department  to  answer  that. 

14724.  There  is  not  one,  unfortunately. 
“ Perhaps  it  would  help  the  Commis- 

sion if  we  mentioned  that  it  is  known  to 


us  through  the  general  practitioner  side 
that  many  private  schools  do  employ 
'doctors  and  do  pay  them — of  course  this 
is  not  part  of  (die  National  Health  Ser- 
vice—to  inspect  ithe  pupils.  That  is,  they 
carry  out  an  'inspection  in  order  to  see 
that  the  pupils  are  able  to  profit  by  their 
education. 

14725.  Not  to  treat  the  children,  but  to 
see  that  they  get  treated  (in  the  proper 

waiy  by  somebody  else? Yes,  that  is 

so.  We  do  know  many  of  them  do  pro- 
vide itftiiis  extra  service  and  pay  for  it. 
because  they  want  a service  that  is  not 
provided  under  the  National  Health 
Service — ‘that  is,  the  periodic  inspection. 

14726.  I am  wondering  whether  this  is 
to  some  extent  a habit  which  grew  up 
when  social  conditions  were  very  different 
ifrom  what  they  axe  now ; whether  it  was 
no,t  found  (that  the  type  of  children  found 
in  primary  schools  and  secondary  schools 
in  ithe  relatively  early  days  of  State  educa- 
tion did  not  require  a greater  degree  of 
looking  after  than  perhaps  ithe  parents 
were  accustomed  to  looking  after  them, 
and  that  this  service  has  grown  up,  and 
that  there  is  a case  now  for  perhaps 
thinking  a (bit  more  clearly  as  to  what 
ipart  of  (the  service  is  really  something 
•which  the  education  authorities  have  got 
to  provide  and  what  part  is  or  should 
be  provided  either  by  the  personal  health 
and  welfare  services  or  by  the  National 
Health  Service?  Do  you  follow  'the 
(thought?  Take  for  example  the  case  of 
nits  which  you  mentioned — that  is  an 
illustration  of  it.  Is  it  really  an  axiom 
that  there  must  be  some  very  specialised 
and  extensive  medical  service  provided 
by  the  local  education  authority  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  authorities  which 
provide  these  services  for  the  general 

public? 1 am  sure  the  Ministry  of 

Education  would  have  views  on  this.  But 
looking  at  it  just  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  Department,  dearly  if  you  are 
going  to  discover  things  like  nits  you 
must  examine  .the  children  at  some  place 
where  they  can  all  ibe  brought  together. 
Therefore  it  would  seem  that  any  service 
provided  for  discovering  this  sort  of  thing 
would  have  .to  be  provided  in  close 
association  with  the  (schools.  Secondly 
we  do  know  from  the  published  report 
of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  who  is  also  the 
Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Ministry  of 
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Health,  and  therefore  there  is  very  close 
liaison,  that  numbers  of  minor  defects 
are  discovered  at  ithese  periodic  inspec- 
tions, and  that  then  the  cure  of  them  is 
taken  up  by  die  health  service,  so  that 
it  would  seem  that  the  periodic  inspec- 
tion of  children,  which  can  certainly  most 
conveniently  be  done  at  school,  serves  a 
useful  purpose  in  bringing  to  light  defects 
which  might  otherwise  be  missed. 

14727.  Still  following  up  the  line  of 
discussion  opened  by  Sir  Charles,  what 
do  you  say  are  the  real  functions,  the 
supplemental  functions,  which  should  be 
provided  by  the  school  health  service 
over  and  above  those  provided  by  all 
the  other  services  talked  about,  includ- 
ing the  national  health  service? It  is 

very  difficult  for  us  to  answer  that,  Sir, 
because  this  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  But  we  can  say 
that  inspection  is  most  valuable  to  child- 
ren because  it  does  throw  up  defects 
which  can  then  be  put  right,  and  that  is 
partly  why  both  Departments  say  that 
the  administration  of  the  school  health 
services  and  the  inspections  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  local  health  service  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  follow-up  and  see  that  the 
defects  are  put  right. 

14728.  I appreciate  all.  that.  But  is 
the  fundamental  duty  of  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  any  different  really  from 
the  moral  duty  at  least  of  the  governing 
body  of  a private  school — namely,  to  see 
whether  any  of  the  children  under  their 
care  require  treatment  for  any  particular 
purpose,  whether  special  educational 
treatment  or  medical  treatment  or  some 
other  form  of  treatment  is  necessary?  Is 

it  in  principle  different  from  that? 

I think  the  Ministry  of  Education  ought 
to  give  you  the  answer  on  that. 

14729.  We  will  ask  them,  but  they  will 
probably  say  they  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  personal  health  and  welfare 

services! We  can  say  this,  that, 

speaking  for  the  personal  health  and  wel- 
fare services,  inspection  of  school  child- 
ren by  whatever  agency  seems  to  be  a 
valuable  thing. 

14730.  You  have  the  children  there, 
and  you  may  as  well  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  whether  they  need  any 
help  from  your  services  ; and  so  long  as 
you  are  satisfied  that  that  work  is  done 
and  they  are  brought  into  contact  with 
your  services  at  the  right  time,  in  the 


right  way,  that  is  as  far  as  your  respon- 
sibility goes.  I think  that  is  really  sum- 
ming it  up.  May  I start  another  general 
line  of  questioning  now?  Do  you  want 
to  add  anything  on  the  sort  of  subjects 

we  have  talked  about  so  far? No,  I 

think  all  we  need  say,  Sir,  is  that  we 
and  the  Ministry  of  Education,  we  be- 
lieve, are  in  one  mind  on  this.  I do  not 
think  there  is  any  difference  between  the 
Departments,  and  I did  not  want  for  a 
moment  to  suggest  in  the  answers  I gave 
you  that  there  was.  It  is  only  that  some 
answers  clearly  ought  I think  to  be  given 
by  them  and  not  by  us. 

14731.  And  I am  afraid  there  are  large 
gaps  in  between  which  you  are  leaving 
us  to  solve  by  the  light  of  nature!  How- 
ever, that  cannot  be  helped.  May  we 
come  on  to  another  general  line  which 
I think  will  open  up  several  more  de- 
tailed lines?  We  have  been  puzzled — 
and  we  have  askecl  a lot  of  people  about 
it  from  time  to  time — as  to  how  the 
present  distribution  of  the  various  ser- 
vices between  counties  and  county  dis- 
tricts came  into  being  and  why.  Here 
again  we  obviously  have  to  approach  the 
matter  in  one  way  if  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  present  distribution  has  been  very 
carefully  thought  out  as  a matter  of 
policy,  and  if  the  division  has  been 
arrived  at  in  order  to  give  effect  to  some 
special  policies  arising  out  of  the  general 
post-war  reconsideration  of  all  these 
things.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  distribution 
to  some  extent  was  fortuitous,  in  this 
sense,  that  after  the  war  there  was  a 
tremendous  development  and  extension 
of  these  services,  and  the  national 
government  really  had  to  utilise  what- 
ever local  authority  distributions  lay  to 
hand,  then  we  might  have  to  take 
another  line  about  it.  Therefore  it  is 
important  for  us  to  try  and  find  out 
which  of  those  situations  existed ; 
whether  on  the  one  hand  there  was  a de- 
liberate, carefully  planned  policy  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  services  between  ideal  or 
nearly  .ideal  local  authorities  on  the  one 
hand,  or  whether  on  the  other  hand  the 
position  really  was  that  you  had  to  use 
whatever  local  authority  instruments 
existed.  Let  me  say  before  we  get  on 
to  this  that  I myself,  and  I think  other 
members  of  the  Commission,  are  dis- 
posed to  take  the  second  of  those  two 
views,  because  over  and  over  again, 
when  Bills  were  going  through  Parlia- 
ment with  regard  to  the  health  services 
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and  welfare  services,  some  Member  of 
Parliament  or  other  authority  began  to 
argue  as  to  whether  it  should  be  county 
or  borough,  etc.,  they  were  always  told, 
you  must  not  take  this  as  the  opportunity 
for  re-organising  local  government.  If 
we  did  take  the  second  view — and  we 
want  a lot  of  help  on  this — we  might 
also  have  to  take  the  view  that  one  of 
our  tasks  in  this  Commission,  so  far  as 
Greater  London  is  concerned,  is  really 
retrospectively  to  produce  a re-organisa- 
tion  of  local  government  and  consequen- 
tial re-distribution  of  functions  which 
ideally,  although  I know  impossibly  per- 
haps, should  have  been  done  before  these 
new  functions  were  given.  That  is  the 
background  of  this  question,  and  there- 
fore as  there  is  not  anything  really  on 
this  point  in  the  written  evidence,  I have 
asked  the  Ministry  to  give  us  some  help 
on  that,  and  I think  you  have  something 
prepared  which  is  to  be  incorporated  in 

your  evidence. Yes,  Sir.  We  have,  I 

think,  given  you  a brief  supplementary 
note,  because  this  is  really  a matter  which 
can  only  :be  judged  from  the  published 
documents,  and  we  thought  it  would  be 
easier  for  you  to  have  those  references 
actually  in  writing ; but  studying  both 
the  White  Papers — the  Coalition  White 
Paper  and  the  Labour  Government’s 
subsequent  White  Paper — and  the  state- 
ments made  by  Ministers  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  of  the  day  in  the  House 
during  the  passage  of  the  Bill,  I think 
one  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first 
dominating  factor  in  the  situation  was 
the  intention  that  the  service  should  be 
comprehensive. 

14732.  May  I stop  you  just  for  one 
moment?  I think  it  might  be  convenient, 
as  this  note  is  short,  if  you  would  just 

read  it  to  us. Yes,  it  was  prepared 

in  answer  to  .the  question  why  were 
county  councils  and  county  'borough 
councils  made  local  health  authorities. 

14733.  That  is  right:  why  were  they 
made  the  local  health  authorities — that 

was  our  first  question. Yes,  and  now 

would  you  like  me  to  read  the  answer? 

14734.  I think  it  would  'be  convenient 
if  you  would  do  so. 

“ This  question  should  be  considered 
against  .the  wider  background  of  the 
general  nature  of  the  National  Health 
Service.  Throughout  the  discussions 
preceding  the  .passing  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Act,  1946,  there  was  a 


considerable  measure  of  agreement  ol> 
certain  underlying  assumptions,  viz. 

(1)  The  proposed  service  must  be 
‘ comprehensive  ’ in  the  sense  of  brinS 
.available  to  all  people  .and  of  covering 
‘all  necessary  forms  of  health  care’ 
(Cmd.  6502). 

(2)  In  a comprehensive  service  all 
branches  .must  be  related  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  one  another  and  ‘ treated 
as  many  aspects  of  the  care  of  o«c 
person’s  health  ’ (Cmd.  6502). 

(3)  This  implied  the  mininutld 
number  of  different  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  administration. 

(4)  Existing  areas  of  local  .govern- 
ment were  unsuitable  for  .the  must 
efficient  administration  of  such  a 
Health  .Service. 

(5)  Local  government  needed  re- 
form but  it  would  not  be  right  to  defer 
the  introduction  of  a National  Health 
Service  until  .this  difficult  and  con- 
troversial .problem  had  been  solved. 

The  White  Paper  (Cmd.  6502),  issued 
■by  .the  Coalition  Government  in  1944, 
proposed  that  local  authorities  should 
be  made  responsible  for  the  local  ad- 
ministration of  the  hospital  service, 
.mostly  through  joint  authorities  cover- 
ing a combination  of  areas  though  the 
largest  areas  .might  act  alone,  as  wdl 
as  administering  the  present  local 
health  authority  services  sometimes 
.through  joint  authorities  but  generally 
through  the  County  Councils  and 
County  Borough  Councils,  The  pro- 
vision for  joint  authorities  was 
severely  criticised  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Associations,  and  the  Labour 
Government  in  Cmd.  6761,  issued  in 
1946,  proposed  that  the  hospital 
services  should  be  administered  on  the 
Minister’s  behalf  by  special  agencies, 
but  .that  .the  personal  health  services 
should  .go  as  previously  .proposed  to 
the  County  Councils  and  County 
Boroughs.  Dealing  with  the  personal 
health  services,  Cmd.  6761  stressed  the 
need  for  the  .unification  of  these 
services  and  for  co-ordination  ,in  their 
administration  with  the  Executive 
Councils  and  hospital  authorities, 
Special  emphasis  was  put  on  co-ordina- 
tion between  the  maternity  and  child 
welfare  and  midwifery  services  and  the 
School  Health  Services.  The  extra- 
ordinary  number  and  variety  of  the 
authorities  and  agencies  .providing  the 
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.personal  health  services  before  1948, 
■which  was  a major  .point  of  criticism  by 
sections  of  -the  medical  profession  and 
others  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  services,  is  described 
in  Appendix  A of  Gmd.  6502. 

The  question  which  local  authorities 
should  be  made  responsible  for  the 
.personal  health  services  was  extensively 
debated  with  special  reference  ito  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  and 
the  County  of  London  at  all  stages  of 
the  passage  through  Parliament  of  the 
National  Health  Service  Bill  and  a 
particularly  detailed  exposition  of  the 
.reasons  for  the  arrangements  eventu- 
ally made  was  given  by  .the  Lord 
Chancellor  on  Committee  Stage  in  the 
Lords  (see  Official  Report,  House  of 
Lords,  21st  October,  1946).” 

14735.  Thank  you  very  much.  Now 
as  you  say,  one  has  to  deduce  ah  this 
from  contemporary  documents.  The 
original  plan  of  Command  Paper  6502 
was  to  get  the  personal  health  and  wel- 
fare services  and  the  National  Health 
Service  as  far  as  possible  into'  the  same 
administrative  control,  was  it?  That  was 

the  original  conception,  was  it? That 

was  the  original  conception,  the  local 
health  services  and  the  hospital  services. 
That  left  still  the  family  doctor  services 
separate. 

14736.  Yes,  so  the  hospital  services 
and  the  .personal  health  and  welfare 
services  were  to  be,  .as  far  as  possible, 

under  .the  same  control? That  was  the 

original  plan. 

14737.  The  conception  of  No.  6502? 
Yes. 

14738.  Then  the  next  move  was  in 
No-.  6761,  that  the  hospitals  passed  on  to 
the  regional  boards,  but  .the  authorities 
which  had  been  envisaged  as  the  co- 
ordinating authorities  under  paper  6502 
were  left  with  .the  personal  health  and 
welfare  services,  although  .the  hospitals 
had  been  passed  on.  Now  was  that  the 
result  of  a sort  of  bargain  with  the  Local 
Authorities’  Associations — ■“  If  the 
authorities  are  losing  the  hospitals,  at  least 
they  get  the  health  and  welfare  services  ” 
— or  was  it  a carefully  considered  policy 

decision? To  the  best  of  my  belief, 

it  was  purely  a policy  decision.  It 
stemmed  from  the  really  chaotic  distri- 
bution of  the  different  elements  of  the 
personal  health  and  welfare  services 
before  that  date,  and  the  intention  of 


trying  to  get  them  together  and  entrust- 
ing .them  to  authorities  with  adequate 
resources.  One  finds  in  reading  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  Bill  'that  that  point  comes 
up  again  and  again.  It  was  debated,  and 
very  strongly  debated,  at  all  stages  of  the 
Bill,  and  the  line  always  .taken  by  the 
Government  of  .the  day  was  that  the 
services  must  be  .together  and  that  .they 
must  be  entrusted  to’  authorities  of 
sufficient  strength. 

14739.  And  .the  only  existing  authorities 
which  have  satisfied  those  tests  were  .the 
county  councils  or  the  county  borough 

councils? One  finds  references  in  the 

debate  to  the  fact  that  local  government 
might  well  need  reform,  but  that  really 
one  could  not  do  that  in  the  middle  of 
a health  bill. 

14740.  So  in  a sense  perhaps  we  are 
not  so  far  wrong  in  thinking  that  part 
of  our  task  is  retrospectively  to  look  at 
this  re-organisation  cum  re-distribution? 
But  you  come  back  to  the  critical  point, 
which  is  really  the  core  of  your  Minis- 
try’s evidence  as  I understand  it,  and 
that  is  that  you  are  not  pressing  for  a 
change  but  you  are  not  resisting  a 
change,  provided  these  .tests  are  satis- 
fied: (1)  that  the  services  are  as  far  as 
possible  under  one  administrative  con- 
trol, and  (2)  that  the  authority  having 
that  administrative  control  is  large 
enough  and  strong  enough,  finan- 
cially and  in  other  respects,  to 
have  the  proper  officers  and  proper 
staff.  Those  are  the  two  criteria,  and  I 
think  really  you  are  saying  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  reasonably  consistent 
about  this  all  the  way  through  but  has 
applied  those  tests  to  what  they  found 
in  the  local  government  world  at  any 
given  moment  of  time — is  that  right? 

1 think  it  is  an  absolutely  correct 

summary,  Sir, 

14741.  I see.  That  really  means  two 
things,  it  seems  to  me:  one  is  that  you 
are  not  urging  any  change  but  the  other 
is  that  from  the  viewpoint  of  your  Minis- 
try there  is  nothing  particularly  sanctified 
about  the  status  quo.  Is  that  a positive 
and  negative  statement  of  the  proposi- 
tion?  Yes,  that  is  a correct  picture. 

We  are  fortunate  in  that  we  believe  the 
services  at  the  moment  are  efficiently 
run,  but  we  are  not  saying  they  could 
not  be  better  run,  and  we  are  certainly 
not.  taking  up  any  line  on  the  question 
of  change. 
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14742.  I thought  this  subject  would 
bring  us  to  various  other  important 
matters.  I want  to  examine  with  you,  if 
it  is  possible  for  the  Ministry  to  help 
us  on  this,  the  extent  to  which  unifica- 
tion of  control  is  in  fact  achieved  today 
by  the  existing  system  of  having  the 
county  as  the  administrative  body.  Most 
of  the  counties  we  have  dealt  with  here 
are  very  large  bodies,  very  large  under- 
takings. They  organise  themselves  in 
different  ways,  and  I think  that  with  the 
possible  exception  of  one  county,  we 
understand  how  the  organisation  goes ; 
but  broadly  speaking  there  is  a welfare 
committee  and  a chief  welfare  officer  at 
county  headquarters — I am  not  now  talk- 
ing about  divisional  organisation  or 
devolution  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
There  is  a health  committee  and  a chief 
health  officer : in  some  counties  the  same 
man  is  both  the  chief  welfare  officer  and 
chief  health  officer.  So  far  as  the 
children’s  service  is  concerned  there  has, 
by  statute,  got  to  be  a separate  com- 
mittee, although  you  are  entitled  to  say 
that  this  is  Home  Office  and  not  your 
Ministry ; and  you  have  a chief 
children’s  officer.  Some  of  the  other 
functions  are  distributed  among  different 
committees.  Now,  as  I understand,  you 
have  a situation  whereby  some  of  the 
officers  in  the  field — the  health  visitors 
and  others — will  be  reporting  to  and  will 
be  responsible  to  the  officer  at  head- 
quarters who  is  responsible  to  his  par- 
ticular committee,  which  in  turn  pre- 
sumably is  responsible  to  the  Council. 
I have  not  mentioned  education,  of 
course,  but  that  is  yet  another  committee. 
I take  it  there  is  no  way  of  avoiding  a 
system  under  those  circumstances  where- 
by the  various  returns  from  the  officers 
in  the  field  travel  up  the  administrative 
fine  to  the  appropriate  chief  officer  and, 
via  him,  to  the  appropriate  committee 
and,  via  that  committee,  to  the  Council 
— that  is  where  the  chain  of  respon- 
sibility runs,  from  the  field  towards  the 
centre  ; and  presumably  instructions  flow 
in  the  opposite  direction  through  the 
same  chain.  That  applies  to  each  of  the 
officers  in  the  field  and  to  each  of  the 
principal  officers  at  County  Hall — what- 
ever the  county  may  be — and  through 
them  to  their  appropriate  committees. 
Is  it  your  experience  that  that  form  of 
administrative  unification  does  in  fact 
conduce  to  the  operation  of  a domiciliary 
team  on  the  spot  in  any  particular  area? 
-We  have  never  been  satisfied,  taking 


the  country  as  a whole,  with  the  degree 
of  co-ordination  between  the  health  and 
welfare  side  where  there  is  a separate 
committee.  The  Guillebaud  Committee 
recommended  that  all  authorities  which 
had  entrusted  the  welfare  services  to  a 
committee  other  than  the  health  com- 
mittee should  reconsider  the  matter,  and 
we  brought  tha-t  recommendation 
specially  to  the  notice  of  local  authori- 
ties. There  are,  however,  great  difficul- 
ties in  getting  rid  of  a separate  committee 
and  a separate  chairmanship  in  the  world 
of  local  government,  and  I do  not  think 
that  any  very  great  changes  of  form 
have  followed  that  recommendation  by 
the  Guillebaud  Committee. 

14743.  But  apart  from  that  particular 
difficulty,  which  is  an  obviously  human 
one,  I should  have  thought  that  with  a 
county  of  the  size  we  are  dealing  with 
in  this  particular  area,  at  any  rate,  and 
the  magnitude  of  'the  work,  it  would  be 
putting  a tremendous  lot  on  one  com- 
mittee to  combine  health  and  welfare. 
Then,  of  course,  there  are  education  and 
children,  and  so  forth,  as  well.  Now  is 
it  really  conducive  to  the  team-working 
of  the  local  children’s  officer,  the  local 
health  visitors,  the  local  school  health 
people,  and  so  on,  if  the  part  which  each 
of  those  have  to  play  in  the  work  of  the 
team  is  to  be  the  subject  of  reporting 
back  to  different  officers  at  County  Hall 
and,  through  different  officers,  to 
different  committees?  I am  putting  the 
point  to  you  which  has  been  put  to  us 
— we  are  testing  all  these  points,  of 
course — is  there  not  something  to  be  said 
for  a smaller  but  adequate  authority 
with  a smaller  area,  where  you  had  the 
chain  of  responsibility  ending  at  a much 
nearer  point,  the  Town  Hall  really,  and 
perhaps  with  the  medical  officer  of 
health  or  the  appropriate  officer  being 
in  a position  to  run  his  own  team  from 
his  own  Town  Hall?  May  not  size  and 
distance — I will  not  use  the  term 
“ remoteness  ” because  that  is  another 
ambiguous  term — be  an  impediment  to 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
domiciliary  team  which  is  your  ideal  and 

ambition? Excessive  size,  certainly. 

As  you  know,  in  our  written  evidence 
we  suggested  a maximum  of  about  a 
million  was  as  high  as  one  ideally  ought 
to  go  for  the  best  organisation  of  the 
health  and  welfare  services. 

14744.  Yes,  yon  see  I get  the  impres- 
sion— and  you  must  tell  me  if  I am 
wrong — that  it  is  this  element  of  size  and 
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distance  and  also  the  inevitable  adminis- 
trative difficulties  of  having  these  differ- 
ent officers  under  different  chief  officers 
and  different  committees  which  has  given 
rise  on  the  pant  of  the  counties  to  the 
attempt  to  overcome  these  things,  cer- 
tainly on  some  sides  of  the  work,  by 
forms  of  not  exactly  delegation,  but  de- 
volution, to  regional  committees  of  one 
kind  or  another,  or  divisional  committees. 
Yes. 

14745.  I sometimes  get  the  feeling  that 
the  necessity  for  the  existence  of  those 
bodies  is,  to  some  extent,  evidence  that 
the  problem  of  size  has  begun  to  make 
itself  felt.  Would  you  say  there  was  any- 
thing in  that  point  of  view? We 

would  say  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
when  you  get  over  about  a million  you 
are  running  into  special  difficulties  due 
to  size. 

14746.  That  is  why  you  have  fixed  in 
your  evidence  100,000  as  what  I may  call 
the  absolute  minimum,  and  a million  as 
the  absolute  maximum.  I take  it  that, 
subject  to  geography  and  so  forth,  any- 
thing in  between  those  two  figures  ought 

to  be  adequate? Yes.  Of  course  we 

can  only  judge  on  what  happens.  It 
happens  that  a number  of  extremely 
efficient  county  -boroughs,  taking  them  as 
dealing  with  built-up  areas,  fall  in  the 
size  range  250,000  to  500,000.  Most  of 
the  authorities  which  spring  to  mind  as 
being  outstandingly  good  authorities  are 
in  that  range. 

14747.  Yes,  but  I am  trying  so  much 
to  get  away  from  words  and  paper  and 
to  try  to  envisage  how  this  domiciliary 
team,  which  I think  is  everybody’s  ideal, 
should  really  work.  I suppose  the  ideal 
thing  is  this,  if  you  can  conceive  it,  that 
you  have  a family  which  either  has  some 
single  difficulty  or  a multiplicity  of  diffi- 
culties which  comes  to  the  notice  of  the 
local  authority.  Now  you  want  to  be 
able,  I suppose,  to  get  the  children’s 
officer  to  work  on  -part  of  itlhe  problem, 
taking  the  extreme  view,  and  the  health 
visitor  another  one,  the  school  health 
people  another  one,  and  maybe  the  hous- 
ing department  on  another  with  perhaps 
the  sanitary  inspector  coming  in  as  well. 
I should  have  thought  the  first  thing  you 
want  to  be  able  to  ensure  is  that  each 
of  those  people  get  to  know  what  is 
wanted  of  them,  or  what  should  be 
wanted  of  them,  at  the  right  point  of 
time  ; and  secondly  that  there  should  be 
the  possibility  at  least  of  one  of  them 
acting  from  time  to  time  on  behalf  of  all 


the  others.  After  all  you  do  not  want  to 
have  too  many  people  going  into  the 
same  home — that  may  defeat  the  object 
of  the  whole  exercise,  may  it  not?  Now 
how  do  you  get  this  interchange  or  ex- 
change of  work  if  authority  has  to  be 
obtained  by  each  of  .these  people  from 
what  is  virtually  a different  body?  I 
know  it  may  be  the  county  council,  but 
it  is  virtually  the  chief  officer  or  chair- 
man of  .the  -committee : it  is  so  large  as 
to  be  almost  an  authority  in  many  ways. 
That  seems  -to  be  a difficulty.  If,  on  the 
other  'hand,  you  could  conceive  of  them 
all  having  their  offices  in  one  corridor 
in  the  town  hall  with  a very  good  medical 
officer  of  health  there,  so  that  they  met 
at  lunch  and  tea  and  they  could  sit  round 
and  talk  about  the  particular  family  and 
say,  “ I shall  be  visiting  (them  tomorrow, 
and  I will  make  -that  enquiry” — one 
would  have  thought  a certain  amount  of 
inf  ormality  was  almost  necessary  in  these 
things,  and  the  informality  rather  tends 
towards  forming  -the  smallest  possible 
unit  rather  than  the  largest  unit.  -I  put 
that  in  as  a sort  of  background  : it  is  no-t 
a question.  Would  you  like  to  comment 

on  any  of  -those  things? Yes.  We 

like  to  feel  generally  -that  the  nearer  you 
can  get  to  the  person  concerned,  consist- 
ent with  full  efficiency,  the  -better ; and 
the  greater  the  degree  of  informal  con- 
sultation you  can  get,  .the  better.  It  gets 
very  difficult  when  chief  officers  have  to 
write  letters  to  each  other,  but  there  are 
a number  of  devices  which  help  to  over- 
come these  difficulties,  and  I would  like, 
if  I may,  to  ask  Mr.  Dodds  to  comment 
on  that.  I think  he  could  perhaps  help 
the  Commission  more  -than  I could. — Mr. 
Dodds : Yes : I think  that  with  any  size 
of  organisation  one  is  bound  to  get  re- 
ports travelling  up  the  line  and  a series 
of  -instructions  -travelling  down.  The 
essential  things,  in  my  view,  are  really 
two-fo-ld — -firstly,  (that  at  the  to-p  there 
should  be  the  necessary  getting  together 
so  that  the  same  sort  of  instructions  are 
being  sent  out  to  the  people  in  the  field, 
and  secondly,  and  perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant, that  -the  people  in  the  field  should 
act  together  and  should  not  necessarily 
wait  for  instructions  but  that  the  doctor 
and  -the  health  visitor  and  the  others  con- 
cerned should  get  together  and,  as  you 
say,  -discuss  what  should  be  done  with 
individual  cases.  Now,  as  I say,  these 
problems  will  exist  in-  any  -type  of  autho- 
rity which  is  large  enough  to  have  a 
sufficient  size  of  staff  and  a sufficient 
range  of  services.  The  question  of  size 
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as  a maximum  is,  in  our  view,  very  much 
a matter  of  degree,  and,  as  you  have 
reminded  us,  we  have  mentioned  the 
figure  of  a million  in  our  written  evidence 
as  the  sort  of  size  that  is  the  maximum, 
because  with  the  big  organisations  the 
possibility  of  getting  together  and  keeping 
together  becomes  just  a little  bit  more 
difficult. 

14748.  Yes,  iit  does  come  down  to  this, 
that  other  things  being  equal  the  problem 
bears  at  least  some  direct  ratio  to  the 
size  of  the  organisation,  does  it  not? 
Perhaps  that  is  as  high  as  one  ought  to 

put  nt. 1 -think  so. — Dame  Enid 

Russell-Smith : You  see  there  are  devices 
'like  the  case  conference  for  dealing  with 
individual  families,  where  you  get  not  the 
top  officers  but  the  officers  in  the  field, 
who  come  .together  and  consider  a whole 
series  of  cases.  ^ They  then  allocate  the 
major  responsibility  for  a particular  case 
among  themselves,  and  that  does  away 
with  duplicate  visiting  and  at  the  same 
time  ensures  that  everybody  is  aware  of 
the  case  and  has  'Contributed,  so  far  as 
they  can,  to  sifts  solution  and  has  entrusted 
the  carrying  out  of  that  solution,  so  far 
as  possible,  to  a (particular  one  among 
them,  calling  in  the  others  as  necessary. 

Chairman : Yes,  one  appreciates  that, 
but  one  gets  a little  concerned  when  one 
finds  such  a large  administrative  effort 
being  made  to  'produce  what  seems  to 
be  such  a natural  result. 

14749.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Is  the 

problem  this,  that  everybody  understands 
the  arrangement  of  what  I might  call 
vertical  contact  within  their  own  field, 
but  what  is  normally  required  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  individual  family  is 
much  more  horizontal  contact,  and  that 
does  not  arise  so  naturally  .out  of  the 
workings  of  any  form  of  government, 
because  it  involves  going  somewhere 
outside  the  officer’s  normal  contact. 
How  can  iit  be  secured  so  that  horizontal 
contact  is  just  as  natural  and  easy  as 
vertical  contact? iWell,  the  case  con- 

ference is  one  method  of  doing  it  for  the 
more  difficult  cases.  You  do  not,  of 
course,  call  a case  conference  for  one 
case : .it  operates  at  regular  intervals  and 
covers  a group  of  cases.  The  other 
forms  of  horizontal  contact  should  come 
in  the  daily  working  of  the  officers  in 
the  fact  that,  for  instance,  health  visitors 
should  be  on  the  telephone — their  tele- 
phone numbers  should  be  known  to 
general  practitioners — and  similarly  with 
the  district  nurse.  There  should  be 


ordinary  working  arrangements  for 
securing  that  sort  of  contact.  I think, 
again,  perhaps  .Mr.  Dodds  would  be  able 
to  add  something  to  this. 

14750.  One  does  wonder  whether  it 
does  come  as  naturally  in  the  working 
to  have  that  form  of  contact  as  it  does 

to  go  up  your  own  stream,  as  it  were, 

Mr.  Dodds:  I should  have  thought  that 
in  many  cases  it  does.  Sir  John ; and 
indeed  it  is  going  on  the  whole  time  in 
a great  variety  of  types  of  cases.  Several 
spring  to  mind,  like  the  maternity  case, 
where  I am  quite  sure  it  is  natural  for 
the  general  practitioner  to  keep  in  direct 
touch  with  the  people  like  the  domiciliary 
midwife,  even  though  the  midwife  is 
employed  by  a different  authority,  the 
local  health  authority.  A second  type 
of  case  where  this  contact  is  going  on 
all  the  time  is,  of  course,  the  elderly.  It 
is  common  for  discussions  to  take  place 
about  the  most  suitable  form  of  care  for 
elderly  peopLe ; they  bring  in,  for 
example,  the  hospital  as  well  as  the 
welfare  and  health  departments  of  the 
authority,  and  the  person’s  own  prac- 
titioner. And  another  type,  of  course, 
is  the  person  who  is  suffering  from  some 
sort  of  mental  disorder  where  the  doctor 
is,  we  believe,  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
other  agencies  concerned.  While  there 
may  be  in  some  cases  failure  to  consult 
horizontally,  I should  have  thought  that 
by  and  large  the  picture  is  that  a great 
deal  of  this  horizontal  consultation  is 
going  on,  as  well  as  the  vertical  reference 
to  headquarters. — Dame  Enid  Russell- 
Smith : There  should  not  foe  vertical 
reference  of  individual  cases  unless  they 
represent  special  features,  and  the  hori- 
zontal organisation  is  much  'helped  by 
the  fact  that  all  these  different  people- 
are  organised  territorially.  Unhappily 
their  areas,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
work,  do  not  fit  together,  but  the  G.P.  is 
organised  territorially.  He  knows  that 
within  the  area  of  bis  practice  there  may 
be  two  district  nurses  and  perhaps  one 
health  visitor  operating,  and  the  arrange- 
ments we  made  should  ensure  that  he 
has  been  in  some  way  personally  intro- 
duced to  those  two  and  .is  .aware  of  their 
addresses,  their  telephone  numbers,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  Similarly,  all  the  other 
special  officers  are  organised  territorially, 
though  on  rather  larger  areas,  and  a 
local  authority  should  ensure  that,  for 
instance,  the  family  doctor  is  apprised  of 
the  proper  way  to  get  in  touch  with  the^ 
person  responsible  for  that  area. 
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14751.  Sir  Charles  Morris-.  May  I just 
ask  about  the  level  of  this  case  confer- 
ence? The  person  you  are  concerned  to 
get  in  on  the  conference  is  the  family 
doctor  himself,  not  an  officer  of  the 

executive? Yes,  it  would  be  the 

doctor  himself. 

14752.  When  you  .are  dealing  with  the 
hospital  authority,  the  person  you  want 
to  get  in  is  the  consultant  in  charge  of 
the  case,  is  it,  or  an  officer  of  the 
management  committee,  or  an  officer  of 
the  local  hospital  house  committee  or  the 

regional  board? 1 do  not  think  we 

would  expect  the  hospital  authority  to  be 
represented  in  the  ordinary  case  confer- 
ence. We  would  expect  any  necessary 
contact  with  the  hospital  authority  to  be 
made  separately  and  perhaps  reported  to 
and  taken  into  account  at  a case  confer- 
ence. 

14753.  But  a case,  I suppose,  could  be 
a family,  could  it  not? — —tit  would  very 
often  be  a family. 

14754.  And  the  mother  might  -be  in 

hospital?; Yes,  but  the  actual  action 

required  would  be  action  in  the  locality, 
so  that  I do  not  think  as  a general  rule 
you  iwould  need  anybody  from  the 
•hospital  there.  You  would  need  to  have 
found  out  how  long  the  patient  was 
likely  to  be  in : you  would  need  to  find 
out,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  somebody 
being  discharged  or  about  to  be  dis- 
charged from  hospital,  what  sort  of 
follow-up  might  be  necessary ; tout  I do 
not  think  you  would  need  to  have  a 
hospital  representative  present. — Mr. 
Dodds : Could  I just  add  to  that?  There 
are,  of  course,  certain  oases  where  the 
hospital  medical  staff  would  have  to 
come  in.  The  type  of  case  I have  in 
mind  is  perhaps  -best,  illustrated  by  the 
disabled  person  who  is  in  hospital,  and 
•it  is  necessary  to  plan  his  future.  _ It  is 
recommended,  and  I believe,  it  is  the 
universal  practice,  that  discussions  .about 
that  case  should  be  conducted  on  a very 
wide  front,  including  the  hospital  con- 
sultant who  has  been  responsible  for  his 
care  and  including,  of  course,  the  local 
authority,  who  will  no  doubt  , have  to 
provide  special  services  for  him.  It 
would  also  include  the  man’s  doctor  who 
will  be  looking  after  him,  in  so  far  as 
he  does  not  come  under  the  care  of  the 
out  patients’  department  after  discharge, 
and  including  the  resettlement  officer  of 
the  Ministry  of  Labour,  who  will  bo 


seeking  ways  in  which  he  may  be  re- 
turned .to  normal  life  and  employment. 
So  that  is  an  example  where  one  would 
expect  the  hospital  medical  representa- 
tive as  well  as  people  like  the  almoners, 
who  are  frequently  in  on  case  confer- 
ences of  this  sort. 

14755.  I am  just  trying  to  get  the 
picture,  because  you  are  wanting  to  draw 
certain  conclusions  on  the  size  of  autho- 
rities. Where  the  hospital  comes  in  would 
it  be  on  the  management  committee  level 
or  the  local  hospital  house  committee 
level,  or  what  level  would  it  be — .take  the 

almoner  service? So  far  as  the  case 

conference  is  concerned,  it  would  be  an 
individual  rather  than  the  hospital  autho- 
rity as  such.  It  might  be  the  consultant 
or  senior  registrar,  or  some  grade  like 
that ; and  as  you  know  .they  are  technic- 
ally employed  by  the  regional  hospital 
■boards,  tout  it  -would  be  as  a medical 
practitioner  that  a representative  would 
come  in.  Similarly,  the  almoner,  who  is- 
employed  by  the  hospital  management 
committee,  would  come  in  in  a personal 
capacity  to  see  that  any  special  require- 
ments of  the  individual  concerned  were 
■met  in  the  best  possible  way  after 
discharge. 

14756.  Would  it  not  similarly  be  a 
children’s  officer  for  the  children’s  ser- 
vice?  A children’s  -officer  .might  well 

come  in. 

14757.  As  a personal  officer,  rather 
than  an  authority  or  committee?  I 
think  you  .are  trying  .to  say  that  because 
you  are  anxious  .to  keep  this  team  work 
going  well  you  want  the  things  that  are 
under  the  local  authority  all  to  be  under 
the  same  local  authority  and  not  to  be 
divided  between  two  tiers— is  that  not 

right? Dame  Enid  Russell-Smith : 

That  is  so. 

14758.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  that 
you  are  saying — I am  not  really  putting 
a question  -but  .trying  to  toe  clear  about 
this — when  it  comes  to  the  local  executive 
and  when  it  comes  to  the  hospital  ser- 
vice, you  .are  not  really  concerned  with 
the  local  executive  or  .the  hospital  ser- 
vice, you  are  concerned  with  the  individ- 
ual officers  or  'professional  people? 

Mr.  Dodds : I was  answering  the  question 
really  in  terms  of  case  conferences,  the 
individual  discussion  about  the  .particu- 
lar patient  who  is  .being  treated.  Obvi- 
ously the  people  who  attend  .those  case 
conferences  are  very  much  acting  in  a 
.personal  capacity  as  doctors  or  health 
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visitors,  or  whatever  their  special  skill 
is  • .but  of  course,  in  .giving  their  opinion 
on  cases,  they  are  really  saying  that  the 
resources  of  .their  .particular  authority 
ought  to  fee  brought  to  bear  on  the  case 
in  such  and  such  a way.  I think  that 
is  the  system,  Sir  Charles. 


14759.  Perhaps  il  might  he  clear  on  the 
facts.  The  local  executive — would  that 
in  general  cover  the  same  area  as,  say,  a 

county  borough? Dame  EnidRussell- 

Smith : In  all  cases  the  Executive 

Councils  are  based,  on  the  areas  of  the 
county  .councils  and  the  county  boroughs. 
In  one  or  two  cases  an  executive  council 
covers  tiwo  such  units — as,  for  instance, 
Kent  includes  Canterbury— but  the 
boundaries  are  the  same. 


14760.  And  that  is  policy? That 

is  policy,  yes. 

14761.  Chairman : But  policy  because 
the  county  boroughs  and  the  counties  are 
the  health  authorities  at  the  present  tame. 
I understand  that  if  there  were  any  other 
arrangements  there  would  have  to  be 
some  consequential  change  as  regards  the 
constitution  and  areas  of  the  committee 

— is  that  correot? That  is  our  view. 

We  do  not  know,  of  course,  what  sort 
of  changes  there  would  have  to  be  and 
it  is  the  kind  of  matter  we  would  cer- 
tainly want  to  discuss  with  the  medical 
profession,  because  it  is  essential  that  any 
arrangements  made  should  have  thetr 
confidence;  but  something  would  have 
to  be  done  to  link  them  with  any  new 
authorities  which  might  follow  the  Com- 
mission’s report. 

Sir  Charles  Morris : What  is  policy  is 
that  you  would  like,  if  it  is  at  all  possible, 
for  the  personal  health  and  welfare  ser- 
vices authority  to  march  with  the  execu- 
tive council? 


14762.  Chairman : It  is  the  other  way 

round,  is  it  not? -Yes,  it  is  really; 

because  it  is  a sort  of  related  authority. 


14763.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  But  when 
it  comes  to  the  hospital  service,  is  there 
any  tie-up  there  in  relation  to  areas  or 

regions? No,  because  unhappily  on 

the  facts  of  the  situation  local  council 
areas  seem  to  be  quite  irrelevant  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  running  of  hospitals 
or  of  hospital  services  as  a whole— of 
course  they  did  run  particular  hospitals— 
and  that  is  why  the  plan  originally  fore- 
cast in  the  Coalition  White  Paper  broke 
down.  There  is  a tie-up  with  particular 


hospitals  very  often,  particularly  for  in- 
stance, in  the  administration  of  old 
people’s  homes.  I do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Dodds  would  like  to  add  anything 
to  that? 

14764.  I am  only  just  wanting  to  get 
this  clear,  and  then  perhaps  Mr.  Dodds 
would  come  in ; but  if  you  try  to  get 
the  children’s  service,  the  education  ser- 
vice, the  personal  health  and  welfare  ser- 
vices all  in  the  hands  of  authorities  which 
cover  the  same  area  so  that  they  can 
horizontally  collaborate  quite  easily,  you 
have  in  fact  to  count  the  hospitals  out 
of  this.  You  cannot  do  the  same  with 
the  hospitals. -No,  not  with  the  hos- 

pital service. 

Sir  Charles  Morris : That  was  what  I 
wanted  to  get  clear. 

14765.  Miss  Johnston : In  your 

written  evidence,  when  discussing  domi- 
ciliary health  and  welfare  services,  you 
say  that  the  ideal  organisation  for  these 
purposes  has  proved  to  be  that  of  a 
team  of  domiciliary  attendants,  doctors, 
nurses,  midwaves,  health  visitors  and 
home  helps,  .in  which  the  lead  is  neces- 
sarily taken  by  the  family  doctor.  In 
all  we  have  been  discussing  about  case 
conferences  and  team  work,  is  it  not 
much  more  the  medical  officer  of  health 
who  must  take  the  lead?  The  family 
doctor  cannot  call  together  a case  con- 
ference and  he  cannot  ensure  that  there 
is  a good  service  of  home  helps  and 
health  visitors  and  home  nurses.  He  is 
dependent,  is  he  not,  on  the  local  autho- 
rity to  provide  those  things? He  is 

dependent  on  the  local  authority  to  pro- 
vide those  things,  but  he  and  he  alone 
is  clinically  responsible,  and  the  emphasis 
is  on  the  clinical  leadership.  It  is  he 
who  must  make  the  plan  for  the  care 
of  the  patient.  It  depends  on  the  medi- 
cal officer  of  health  how  far  that  plan 
can  be  carried  out,  how  far  the  ancillary 
services  can  be  provided  to  carry  out 
plans  of  that  kind,  and  of  course  ad- 
ministratively the  medical  officer  of 
Jhealth  (is  responsible;  but  he  Is  not 
responsible  for  the  clinical  care  of  that 
patient.  That  responsibility  rests  on  the 
family  doctor,  and  the  family  doctor  may 
say  that  certain  things  are  essential  for 
the  patient’s  care.  Take  the  home  nurse, 
who  is  the  obvious  case — he  gives  her 
her  instructions  for  the  care  of  that 
particular  patient,  and  she  answers  to 
him.  Similarly,  with  people  like  occupa- 
tional therapists  and  all  the  other  people 
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who  can  contribute  to  the  clinical  care 
of  the  patient,  it  is  for  the  family  doctor 
to  indicate  whether  he  regards  this  as 
necessary  for  his  patient,  and  to  see  how 
fax  the  services  of  the  local  authority 
can  provide  these. 

14766.  Yes,  he  must  have  the  clinical 
care,  but  would  you  say  he  was  really 

the  leader  of  the  team? -We  say  the 

clinical  leader. 

14767.  You  did  not  in  your  written 

evidence. 1 am  sorry : we  meant  to 

say  he  is  the  clinical  leader. 

14768.  But  it  really  depends  on  the 
medical  officer  of  health  whether  the  team 
is  there,  and  to  some  extent  whether  the 
family  doctor  knows  it  is  there  and  uses 

it? Well,  the  local  authority  have  a 

duty  to  provide  the  team,  but  its  quality 
and  the  question  whether  its  existence 
is  known  depends  normally  on  the  medi- 
cal officer  of  health,  and  it  is  extremely 
important  that  there  should  be  very  close 
co-operation  between  him  and  all  the 
practitioners  in  the  district,  though  in 
relation  to  any  particular  case  the  clinical 
leadership  depends  on  the  doctor  in 
charge  of  the  case. 

14769.  Yes,  because  from  evidence  we 
have  had  there  seems  to  be  a great  varia- 
tion in  the  amount  of  knowledge  the 

G.Ps.  have  of  the  health  services. 

That  is  one  of  our  big  problems. 

14770.  Chairman'.  May  I ask  one  or 
two  things  about  these  G.Ps.  I am 
bound  to  say  I am  very  sceptical  about 
all  this.  I am  inclined  (to  think  that  Mr. 
Dodds  is  looking  at  the  thing  from  the 
Ministry’s  point  of  view  as  to  what  is  in 
fact  a rather  idealised  picture  of  what 
happens  in  the  field.  Perhaps  that  is 
inevitable  when  one  looks  at  these  things 
generally.  I myself,  in  going  round 
areas,  have  .paid  particular  attention  in 
my  visits  to  that  particular  aspect,  be- 
cause I 'have  had  the  experience  of  a 
patient  being  returned  to  my  own  door- 
step and  the  G.P.  not  even  knowing 
whether  they  have  had  an  operation  or 
what  the  treatment  was.  I have  looked 
into  this  rather  carefully  because  I have 
been  struck  by  this,  and  I get  the  im- 
pression that  the  co-operativeness  of  the 
general  practitioner  lis  very  varied.  There 
is  a tremendous  variation  up  and  down 
this  area  in  the  co-operativeness,  and  this 
depends  partly  .on  personalities,  partly  on 
how  far  the  practitioner  knows  about  all 
these  services  and  where  to  get  them,  and 


so  forth,  and  partly  I (think,  upon  age 
and  upon  willingness  and  general  atti- 
tude to  .the  National  Health  Service.  I 
have  talked  with  G.P.’s  about  health 
visitors  and  I have  talked  to  health 
visitors  about  G.P.’s,  and  I have  a very 
interesting  recollection  of  those  conver- 
sations. But  (the  critical  thing  it,  is  it 
not,  to-  have  somebody — while  accepting 
what  you  say  about  the  clinical  leader- 
ship of  ithe  G.P.  in  any  particular  instance, 
■the  important  thing,  before  you  are  to 
get  that  leadership,  is.  to  'get  another  form 
of  _ leadership— a form  of  leadership 
which  will  get  on  terms  with  the  general 
body  of  general  practitioners  in  ilhe  dis- 
trict, to  interest  them  in  other  parts  of 
the  picture  apart  from  what  this 
extremely  overworked  G.P.  is  doing  him- 
self, because  he  as  not  going  to  be  lured 
easily  out  of  his  surgery,  you  know. 
He  has  plenty  to  do  there,  and  I think 
myself — tell  me  whether  I am  right  or 
wrong — that  one  of  the  criteria  we  have 
.to  take  into  account  in  .this  matter  is 
what  sort  of  area  is  likely  to  provide 
the  best  chance  of  having  a local  leader 
who  As  known  as  a local  leader  and 
accepted  as  a local  leader  and  therefore 
has  the  best  chance  of  getting  the  G.P. 
and  all  the  other  constituent  members 
of  'this  scheme  into  wholehearted  co- 
operation with  it,  including  knowledge 
and  co-operation  and  willingness,  and 
everything  else.  One  would  have 
thought  that  prima  facie  on  the  whole, 
the  smallest  possible  unit — and  I 
emphasise  “ possible  ” — would  (give  the 
best  chance  really  of  'bringing  that  local 
enthusiasm  and  co-operation  into  (being. 
Again  one  gets  the  impression  that  with 
these  very  large  undertakings  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  do  that  sort  of  work  locally 
through  regional  committees  or  divi- 
sional organisations  or  forms  of  devolu- 
tion from  headquarters,  and  that  the  best 
chance  at  any  rate  would  be  to  have  the 
smallest  possible — again  I say  “ possible  ** 
— type  of  administrative  unit.  Would 
you  think  there  is  anything  in  that? — 
Of  course,  as  you  have  yourself  sand,.  Sir, 
it  depends  enormously  on  (personalities. 
I mean,  there  are  very  varying  views  in 
.the  great  body  of  general  practitioners, 
and  of  course  they  are  very  numerous, 
.there  are  22,000  of  them  in  England  and 
Wales,  which  is  a very  big  body,  so  that 
you  are  bound  to  get  very  varying 
views,  I would  agree  that  there  comes 
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a point  as  regards  size  when  it  would 
become  an  obstacle.  On  the  other  hand, 

I did  notice  that  in  giving  evidence  before 
you,  the  London  Local  Medical  Com- 
mittee seemed  to  be  quite  content. 

14771.  Too  content,  I thought! As 

one  who  has  had  a good  deal  to  do  with 
the  medical  profession,  to  me  they  were 
surprisingly  content!  But  on  the  other 
hand  you  can  have  a small  area  where, 
for  personal  -reasons,  things  equally  do 
not  go  well ; it  is  a very  delicate  rela- 
tionship this  relationship  between  a 
medical  officer  of  health  and  the  G.Ps., 
because  he  is  not  clinically  responsible 
and  toey  are.  And  he  must  not  give 
.them  the  impression  that,  as  it  were,  he 
considers  himself  over  them.  He  is  not: 
he  is  the  provider  of  -services  for  them. 
It  is  not  an  easy  relationship,  and  you 
do  get  small  areas  where  iit  works  well 
and  you  get  small  areas  where,  for  per- 
sonal reasons,  it  works  very  badly.  It 
is  so  personal  that  it  is  very  largely  a 
question  of  choosing  a medical  officer 
of  healith  of  the  right  calibre. 

14772.  And  that  also  means  having  an 
area  of  the  right  size  -and  right  popula- 
tion. They  all  hang  together. They 

all  hang  together,  but  I would  have 
thought  that  excessive  size  must  be  an 
obstacle  to  this — only,  as  I say,  one  can- 
not ignore  the  evidence  .that  was  given 
to  you. 

14773.  I have  been  trying  to  envisage 
really  -the  number  of  doctors  which  a 
good  medical  officer  of  health  would  find 
it  convenient  to  deal  with.  I should 
have  thought  that  if  he  had  30,  40  or  50 

he  would  -have  quite  a handful. 1 

would  have  hoped  he  could  have  taken 
200  to  300. 

14774.  Really? Yes,  I think  so. 

14775.  Well,  if  you  -go  to  that  length 
you  might  just  as  well  have  a really  big 

authority,  might  you  not? The 

average  size  of  list  is  2,000,  so  that  100 
doctors  brings  you  to  200,000. 

14776.  Yes,  in  a built-up  area.  I was 
thinking  more  of  a scattered  area  when 
I mentioned  the  figure  I had  in  mind. 

1 would  have  hoped  that  in  the 

normal  way  he  could  have  had  between 
100  and  200  doctors.  You  see,  they 
would  be  very  varying  : some  will  be  old 
and  retiring,  or  beginning  to  retire ; 
some  will  be  only  virtually  part-time  in 


National  Health  Service  .practice ; the 
number  that  are  fully  engaged  will  be 
less  'than  that. 

14777.  Some,  in  their  heart  of  hearts, 
will  be  anti-National  Health  Service, 

and  some  will  be  pro. Yes,  I hope 

the  first  will  -be  small  and  diminishing, 
and  of  course  all  we  are  talking  about 
is  aimed  at  making  it  a better  service 
and  therefore  more  attractive  to  more 
people. 

14778.  Thank  you.  Now  may  we  go 
on  to  the  other  question  we  asked  you? 
We  dealt  with  the  first  of  the  two  ques- 
tions on  which  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  provide  this  paper.  The 
second  question  was  why  the  environ- 
mental health  service  was  left  with  the 
metropolitan  boroughs,  whereas  the  per- 
sonal health  service  was  given  to  the 
county  council,  t think  perhaps  I can 
read  this  particular  answer.  The  answer 
you  give  is  this  : — 

“ As  regards  the  environmental  ser- 
vices, At  will  be  seen  from  the  note  on 
why  county  councils  and  county 
boroughs  were  made  local  health 
authorities  that  the  object  of  the 
National  Health  Service  Act,  1946,  was 
to  establish  the  most  efficient  arrange- 
ments practicable  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  National  Health  Service. 
No  legislation  affecting  the  environ- 
mental services  was  in  contemplation 
at  the  time,  and  since  1951  these  ser- 
vices have  been  the  responsibility  of 
the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government.” 

In  other  words,  that  means  this,  and  it 
concerns  what  you  have  already  told  us, 
that  as  there  was  no  thought  of  bringing 
in  the  environmental  health  services  into 
the  new  National  Health  Service,  -it  was 
not  -anybody’s  business  to  initiate  en- 
quiries as  to  whether  they  should  stay 
where  they  were  or  whether  they  should 
be  moved  somewhere  else.  It  is  another 

example  of  the  status  quo? 1 think 

that  is  a correot  summing  up  of  the 
situation. 

14779.  The  others  were  on  the  move, 
and  therefore  something  had  to  be  done 
about  that,  but  the  environmental  ser- 
vices were  not  on  the  move — is  that 
really  the  position? That  is  my  read- 

ing of  -what  happened. 

14780.  Miss  Johnston : When  you  have 
large  health  authorities  they  seem  to  try 
and  overcome  (the  difficulties  of  size  by 
adopting  a divisional  organisation  both 
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for  administrative  convenience  and  so  as 
to  try  -to  bring  in  some  local  interest.  I 
think  .all  the  counties  but  one  in  our 
area  have  either  area  or  divisional  com- 
mittees, and  in  the  evidence  we  have  had 
from  the  second-tier  authorities  we  have 
had  very  widespread  complaints  about 
the  lack  of  real  work  and  interest  given 
to.  ithose  who  serve  on  the  area  com- 
mittees. They  generally  say  their  work 
is  confined  to  having  reports  about  things 
that  have  already  happened,  or  remitting 
questions  which  they  would  like  to  have 
considered  to  the  county  health  autho- 
rity. Do  you  think  'these  difficulties  can 
be  solved — that  there  really  is  a place  in 
such  an  area  for  the  divisional  com- 
mittees, and  that  it  is  a good  thing  to 
have  'the  second-tier  authorities  appoint- 
ing representatives  ito  them? 1 am  not 

sure  quite  how  far  we  'have  a view  on 
this.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like 

to  say  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Dodds? 

Mr.  Dodds : The  only  observation  I 
would  like  to  make  on  that  is  that  these 
divisional  organisations  and  divisional 
committees  really  flow  from  the  fact  that 
the  area  of  the  responsible  authority  is 
too  large  for  effective  centralised  con- 
trol, I should  have  said,  granted  that 
one  has  an  authority  of  that  size,  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  the  effective  point  of 
control  should  be  taken  rather  lower  so 
as  to  get  nearer  the  patient  who  is  being 
provided  with  the  services,  but  I should 
not  have  said  there  was  anything  in- 
herently good  in  area  committees  and 
having  the  double  tier  of  administration. 

14781.  Yes:  if  you  find  it  convenient 
to  divide  your  county  into  areas  and 
puit  divisional  health  officers  in  the  areas, 
is  it  desirable  at  the  same  time  to  try 
and  bring  in  the  local  interest  by  having 
a committee,  and  can  you  give  that  com- 
mittee enough  to  do  to  make  it  worth 

while?- 1 think  that  is  very  much  a 

matter  of  evidence  from  the  people  con- 
cerned. As  you  know,  Miss  Johnston, 
in  a number  of  areas  within  the  Greater 
London  area  representatives  of  the  local 
authorities  have  been  brought  into  these 
committees,  and  the  object  of  that  is 
entirely  laudable,  to  give  the  local  people 
an  interest  in  the  administration  of  the 
services  ; but  I should  not  like  to  ex- 
press any  view  from  the  Ministry  on  the 
degree  to  which  that  system  has  been 
successful. 

14782.  You  see,  we  have  had  very  con- 
tradictory evidence  from  the  counties 
who  set  up  those  committees  and  from 


the  second-tier  authorities  who  are  asked 

to  send  representatives. Dame  Enid 

Russell-Smith : I think  only  they  can  tell 
yon  that,  you  know.  It  was  a device  pro- 
vided to  try  to  bring  in  local  interest, 
and  how  far  it  succeeds  in  its  object  I 
think  only  those  people  will  know. — Mr. 
Dodds : I would  have  thought  so. 

14783.  Sir  Charles  Morns'.  Do  any  of 
the  large  county  .boroughs  outside 

London  have  area  committees? Not 

that  I am  aware  of. 

14784.  Chairman : Of  course,  the  other 
question  arising  out  of  that  which  we 
obviously  have  to  consider  is  whether  all 
these  devices  are  not  designed  to  over- 
come some  defect  which,  in  turn,  was 
due  ,to  the  necessity  of  simply  throwing 
this  upon  the  then  existing  form  of  local 
government  without  re-forming  local 
government  first.  If  one  could  get  rid 
of  .the  reasons  to  make  these  divisions 
necessary,  we  should  perhaps  get  a better 

service. Dame  Enid  Russell-Smith : I 

think  historically  they  must  have  been 
linked  with  the  rather  similar  arrange- 
ments under  education.  Is  .that  not  your 

impression,  Mr.  Dodds? Mr.  Dodds: 

Yes,  indeed. 

14785.  Yes,  well  I do  not  know 
whether  any  Ministry  is  really  going  to 
fight  for  the  honour  of  having  introduced 
delegation  for  the  first  time  I It  may  be 
true  (that  it  arose  in  that  way.  Now  I 
think  this  would  'be  a convenient  point 
at  which  to  break  off.  Would  it  be  con- 
venient to  you  if  we  re-assembled  at 

2.15  p.m.? Dame  Enid  Russell- 

Smith  : Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  proceedings  were  adjourned  for  a 
short  time) 

On  resumption 

14786.  Chairman : We  want  to  ask  you 
one  or  two  questions  about  existing  pro- 
cedures and  the  first  of  them  is  this.  We 
have  come  across  instances  where  one 
doctor  is  the  medical  officer  of  health 
for  more  than  one  county  district,  that 
is  to  say,  two  county  districts  join  to 
share  -the  services  of  a doctor  who  is 
medical  officer  of  health  but,  of  course, 
he  is  responsible  to  each  of  his  employ- 
ing authorities.  That  is  one  system.  We 
have  of  course  come  across  the  system 
whereby  the  medical  officer  of  health 
for  a borough  or  a county  district  is  also 
the  divisional  medical  officer  or  deputy 
divisional  medical  officer  for  a county. 
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We  have  even  come  across  cases  where 
.the  deputy  medical  officer  of  health  is 
.the  divisional  medical  officer  of  health 
and  in  one  capacity  the  medical  officer 
of  health  gives  instructions  to  his  deputy 
and  in  another  the  deputy  gives 
instructions  to  the  medical  officer 
of  health  but  that  as  a rather 
unusual  abberration.  Taking  the  two 
systems  which  do  you  think  is  preier- 
able?  Do  you  think  that  there  are  more 
complications  or  less  complications  in 
one  system  as  compared  with  the  other/ 
Is  it  simpler  if  you  have  one  doctor  em- 
ployed by  two  county  districts  or  it  you 
have  a doctor  employed  partly  by  the 
county  district  and  partly  by  .the  county 
council?  That  is  not  quite  the  same 
system  ; there  are  differences.  Have  you 
had  any  experience  of  the  working  of 

these  two  systems? Dan}.e„  Enld 

Russell-Smith:  We  have  veiy  M-e 
tact  at  all  with  the  medical  officers  ot 
health  of  county  districts.  They  have 
certain  responsibilities  under  the  rood 
and  Drugs  Act,  and  there  is  I think 
the  notification  of  infectious  diseases,  but 
in  general  we  have  not  enough  contact 
with  .the  medical  officers  of  health  of 
county  districts  to  speak  with  any  kind 
of  authority  on  that. 

The  other  type  of  arrangement  is  a 
device  to  make  a big  enough  and  an 
interesting  enough  job  to  attract  an 
officer  of  the  proper  calibre ; but  all 
arrangements  of  that  kind  have  the  great 
defect  that  you  have  a man  serving  two 
masters  and  there  are  very  considerable 
disadvantages  in  the  best  of  arrange- 
ments which  involve  that  principle. 


14787.  There  is  of  course  a difference, 
is  there  not,  when  the  two  masters  are 
of  equal  status  as  compared  with  the 
case  where  the  two  masters  are  a lower 
tier  and  an  upper  tier  which  has  certain 
powers  over  the  lower  tier  and  where 
the  other  lower  tier  is  a power  to  itself 
— it  is  not  quite  the  same,  is  it?— —No, 
it  cannot  be  the  same,  but  I think  it  is 
a defect  that  runs  through  all  these 
arrangements.  I do  not  think  you  get 
the  best  position  and  I think  you  put 
the  officer  in  a difficulty  which  is  un- 
necessary when  you  make  him  serve  two 
masters. 

14788.  That  is  an  additional  reason 
for  your  general  view  that  the  authority 
should  be  large  enough  ito  employ  and 
pay  a competent  well  qualified  medical 
officer  of  health. Yes. 


14789.  I think  that  clears  up  the  ad- 
ministrative things.  The  next  subject 
we  want  to  raise  with  you  is  this ; you 
have  indicated  certain  desiderata  in  your 
evidence  and  you  have  amplified  them 
this  morning.  They  are  not  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  White  Paper  for  government  out- 
side London,  are  they? You  had  in 

mind  the  powers  of  delegation? 

14790.  Yes.  The  analogue,  of  course, 
of  a single  tier  local  authority  in 
London  is  the  county  borough  and  you 
have  adopted  the  same  lower  limit  for 
London,  namely,  100,000,  as  has  been 
adopted  in  the  White  Paper  for  the 
oounty  borough  outside  London  but 
.there  is  nothing  in  your  suggestions 
about  London  which  is  in  any  way 
analogous  to  the  compulsory  delegation 
provisions  outside  London  to  the  60,000 
authority,  is  there? No. 

14791.  Is  there  something  different 
about  London  which  in  your  view  justi- 
fies that  distinction  or  is  lit  just  that  you 
do  not  think  dlt  ought  to  be  done  _ in 
London  and  you  do  not  recommend  it? 
Or  is  it  that  you  are  trying  to  avoid 

delegation  where  you  possibly  can? 

I think  the  position  is  that,  if  you  con- 
sider the  health  and  welfare  services 
alone,  delegation  is  not  the  tost  possible 
form  of  organisation.  There  were  muoh 
wider  'considerations  which  oame  into  the 
arrangements  which  have  been  made 
outside  London  and  if  was  possible 
without  too  muoh  damage  to  adapt  the 
health  and  welfare  services  to  fit  in  with 
those  arrangements  but  if  you  were 
making  an  ideal  pattern  you  would,  I 
itbinik,  very  definitely  not  adopt  that 
.arrangement. 

14792.  Whiait  is  'the  difference  in  the 
Greater  London  area  which  in  your  view 
and  that  of  your  Ministry  enables  you 
to  avoid  that  pattern  in  London  When 
apparently  it  was  unavoidable  outside 

London? iWe  are  'being  asked,  as  we 

understand,  to  indicate  to  the  Com- 
mission what  considerations  might  to  be 
taken  into  account  im  deoiding  on  the 
best  possible  form  of  organisation  for 
the  health  and  welfare  services,  and 
viewing  ‘those  services  alone  we  consider 
that  the  best  .possible  form  is  to  have  all 
those  services  wholly  within  the  juris- 
diction of  one  authority. 

14793.  That,  I think,  you  have  made 
abundantly  clear  but,  you  know,  one  of 
the  very  difficult  problems  that  this  Royal 
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GommJissiion  has  to  face  is  this,  that  a 
'pattern  has  'been  laid  down  by  the 
government  and  accepted  by  Parliament 
in  respect  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Now  if  iis  true  that  ’in  London  our 
deliberations  represent  a stage  further 
back,  than  that  because  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  'help  to  frame  policy  but,  none- 
theless, we  Shall  quite  clearly  have  to 
state,  if  we  take  ithat  view  in  our  report, 
why  we  'think  'the  accepted  policy  for  'the 
rest  of  the  country  either  could  not  or 
should  not  be  applied  in  London.  You 
appreciate  that  because  it  is  a question 
people  have  no  answer  to  and  I think  we 
shall  have  to  ask  every  government 
department  who  ask  us  to  depart  from 
the  country-wide  pattern  for  London  not 
merely  what  their  desires  or  hopes  might 
be  buit  what  are  ithe  differences  in 
London  which  would  justify  a different 
treatment  ..from  that  which  is  in 
accordance ’ with  the  rest  of  the  country. 

1 think  'that  the  pattern  which  has 

been  adopted  outside  London  was  par- 
ticularly designed  to  deal  with  the  large 
borough,  which  stood  by  itself,  had  a 
strong  civic  consciousness,  considerable 
capacity  and  was  very  different  from  the 
area  surrounding  it,  the  sort  of  borough 
like  Luton,  which  is  one  of  the  boroughs 
for  which  the  preparation  of  a delega- 
tion scheme  has  been  approved. 

A different  consideration  arises  when 
you  have  districts  very  close  together, 
where  there  is  perhaps  little  obvious 
difference  in  their  consistency  and  make- 
up, and  I would  have  thought  the  diffi- 
culties of  delegation,  which  in  our  view 
exist — I mean  we  do  not  regard  this  as 
the  ideal  pattern — would  be  increased  if 
you  had  a great  number  of  such  districts 
all  side  by  side. 

14794.  Yes,  'but  alt  does  nut  necessarily 
follow  that  we  have  to  recommend  the 
same  treatment  for  every  part  of  the 
district  we  are  reviewing.  Take  for 
example  Surrey ; now  the  sort  of  case 
that  is  put  to  us  by  the  counity  districts 
■in  Surrey  is  this’ — >1  am  _ paraphrasing  of 
course  here  and  shortening  it  very  much 
— tout  what  they  are  saying  is : “ We  are 
absolutely  typical  country  county  dis- 
tricts. We  get  on  splendidly  with  ithe 
Surrey  County  Council.  We  thoroughly 
understand  delegation  which  has  de- 
veloped in  its  present  form  in  other 
branches  of  local  government  and  it 
really  works  very  well,  even  in  education, 
which  us  its  latest  form,  and  we  are  over 
60,000,  why  should  we  not,  therefore,  be 


treated  like  other  county  districts  in  the 
country  who  are  completely  analogous 
to  us  tin  every  way?  " What  answer  can 

we  give  to  that,  do  you  suggest? The 

justification  for  delegation  surely  is  that 
ithe  district  to  which  the  .powers  are  to 
'be  delegated  is  exceptional,  that  if  is  part 
of  a much  larger  area  where  there  is 
community  of  policy  and  where  the 
general  adnunistrafciion  of  the  services 
■may  be  hampered  if  that  district  follows 
a different  policy,  I think  that  is  the 
thought  behind  this  system  of  delegation. 

14795.  Of  course,  both  Surrey  County 
Council  and  the  Surrey  county  districts 
would  say  you  were  giving  a perfectly 

accurate  description  of  their  case. 

That  is  something  which  is  really,  I 
think,  for  you,  Sir,  but  is  not  the  reason 
why  you  have  been  appointed  to  con- 
sider Greater  London  die  fact  that  it  is 
thought  the  community  of  interest  be- 
tween the  whole  of  the  areas  you  are 
surveying  is  greater  than  between  some 
parts  of  those  areas  in  the  counties  out- 
side? 

14796.  I accept  that  certainly  may  be 
but  it  is  our  business  to  try  and  find  out 
whether  they  are.  You  prefer  to  rest 
your  answer  on  general  principle  rather 
than  on  the  particular  facts  for  particu- 
lar areas,  is  that  so? Yes,  that  is  so. 

14797.  Thank  you.  May  I come  on 
to  quite  a different  subject  although  it 
does  touch  on  delegation  to  some  extent. 
We  were  told  both  by  the  London 
County  Council  and  by  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs  Standing  Joint  Committee  that 
a few  years  ago  the  London  County 
Council  had  put  forward  proposals  for 
a partial  transfer,  not  by  delegation  but 
by  actual  transfer,  of  the  personal  health 
and  welfare  services  from  the  London 
County  Council  to  the  metropolitan 
boroughs.  I expect  you  are  familiar  with 
that  proposal  and  of  course  it  had  the 
effect  of  retaining  some  parts  of  both 
those  services  in  the  hands  of  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  and  conferring 
some  parts  upon  the  metropolitan 
boroughs.  Was  that  proposal  ever 
actually  put  officially  to  the  Minister? 
Yes,  it  was.  I think  the  Commis- 
sion were  good  enough  to  ask  us  a ques- 
tion about  that  before  we  gave  our  writ- 
ten evidence  and  we  dealt  with  that  in 
answer  to  Question  No.  2 which  appears 
on  page  70  of  the  written  evidence.  We 
pointed  out  that  the  reasons  why  the 
proposal  was  not  approved  were,  of 
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course,  firstly,  that  the  Commission  were 
appointed,  and  second  that  it  had  the 
very  great  objection  that  it  would  split 
the  control  of  the  personal  services  be- 
tween different  authorities.  It  was  in 
fact  almost  the  proposal  which  was  de- 
bated at  considerable  length  during  the 
passage  of  the  bill  and  the  same  reasons 
were  held  to  apply  in  objection  to  it  as 
were  advanced  in  Parliament  during  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

14798.  So  you  never  reached  the  stage 
of  having  either  to  accept  or  reject  it? 
— —That  is  so.  It  was  held  in  abeyance 
because  of  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mission but  we  gave  in  our  evidence  the 
objections  to  it,  the  difficulties  to  which 
it  would  give  rise. 

14799.  But  you  are  leaving  us  in  no 
doubt  I think  in  your  written  evidence 
and  again  today  that  you  do  not  like 
this  proposal  because  it  is  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  thesis  you  have 
been  putting  forward  of  the  indivisi- 
bility of  the  services  and  particularly 

the  domiciliary  part,  is  that  so? 

Yes  and  it  is  difficult  to  contend  that 
services  organised  on  those  lines  would 
not  grow  away  from  each  other  instead 
of  growing  towards  each  other,  to  which 
all  our  endeavours  are  directed. 

Chairman-.  That  is  why  I mentioned 
the  general  indivisibility  of  the  services 
and  secondly  the  building  up  of  the 
domiciliary  part. 

14800.  Miss  Johnston : I would  like  to 
ask  about  the  60,000  population  authori- 
ties who  are  now  going  to  get  a 
measure  of  delegation.  Do  you  en- 
visage that  the  day-to-day  control  of 
the  different  people,  the  health  visitors, 
nurses  and  so  on,  will  be  in  the 

hands  of  the  lower  authority? 

I wonder  whether  I might  ask  Mr. 
Dodds  to  answer  that  question  because 
this  is  dealt  with  under  the  delegation 
schemes.  He  has  been  personally  con- 
cerned with  the  preparation  of  a model 
scheme  and  I think  he  would  be  able 
to  help  the  Commission  more  than  I 
could— Mr.  Dodds:  The  answer  is  that 
the  day-to-day  control  of  the  activities  of 
these  officers  would  definitely  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  lower  tier  authority.  The 
officers  would,  however,  be  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  county  council  and  sup- 
posing that  the  model  scheme  is_  followed 
in  all  cases  there  would  be  provisions  for 
ensuring  that  the  advantages  of  the 
larger  area  are  maintained  in  the 
specialisation  of  staff,  and  so  on. 


14801.  So  in  these  areas  you  think  that 
60,000  population  would  produce  a de- 
mand for  sufficient  health  visitors,  say, 
to  have  enough  health  visitors  under 
■their  own  control  at  the  60,000  level? 
The  control  of  the  day-to-day  activi- 
ties, yes,  but  the  health  visitors  would  be 
part  of  a larger  team  which  covered  the 
whole  of  the  county  and  one  would  there- 
fore get  the  advantages  of  proper  pro- 
fessional supervision  and  good  organisa- 
tion, the  ability  to  attend  refresher 
courses  and  so  on  to  which  we  attach 
considerable  importance. 

14802.  There  would  still  be  a county 
superintendent,  would  there? -Yes. 

14803.  Will  those  places  be  in  a very 
different  position  from  the  divisions  or 
areas  which  have  been  set  up  by  the 
counties  except  that  they  would  only  be 

covering  one  local  authority? Well, 

the  essential  difference,  of  course,  is  that 
the  divisions  or  areas  of  the  county  coun- 
cils are  essentially  parts  of  the  county, 
perhaps  coming  under  the  supervision  of 
sub-committees  of  the  health  committee, 
The  difference  in  the  areas  where  there 
is  delegation  is  that  the  authority  control- 
ling the  day-to-day  running  of  the  ser- 
vices would  of  course  be  the  borough  or 
the  urban  or  rural  district  council 
concerned. 

14804.  But  there  would  still  be  a 
measure  of  professional  supervision  from 

the  county. Yes,  undoubtedly.  The 

professional  staffs  will  continue  to  be  in 
the  employment  of  the  county  and  will 
derive  advantages  from  that. 

14805.  Would  the  county  still  augment 
the  professional  staff  if  they  were  short? 

I believe  in  the  holiday  seasons,  and  so 
on,  at  present  the  county  provides  reliefs, 

would  that  still  be  done? Yes,  the 

full  resources  of  the  county  would  be 
there  and  in  fringe  areas  around  the 
area  of  the  authority  with  delegated 
powers  there  would  be  provision  for 
using  these  people  like  health  visitors 
both  inside  the  town  and  in  the  rural 
districts  which  still  came  under  direct 

county  control. -Dame  Enid  Russell - 

Smith-.  When  you  come  to  the  more 
specialist  field,  that  will  perhaps  enable 
officers  whose  employment  for  that  area 
alone  would  not  be  justified  because  there 
would  not  be  a full  enough  load,  to  be. 
as  it  were,  engaged  part  time  in  the  ar.eps, 
so  that  the  delegate  authorities  would 
have  a call  on  a wider  field  of  officers 
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than  they  might  be  able  to  provide  if 
they  were  on  their  own. 

14806.  One  does  rather  wonder 
whether  the  health  committee  of  one 
of  those  delegate  authorities  would  be 
very  much  happier  than  the  divisional 
committees  are  at  present  as  they  will  not 
be  controlling  finance  or  policy  or  pro- 
fessional staff. We  shall  only  be  able 

to  tell  when  we  see  how  they  go,  shall  we 
not? 

14807.  Yes. But  I think  they  will 

be  much  more  in  control  of  their  own 
affairs  in  the  locality. 

14808.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Will  they 
have  any  particular  powers  which  the 
divisional  executive  does  not  have  at  the 

present  time? May  I ask  Mr.  Dodds 

to  reply  to  -that? — Mr.  Dodds : Well,  the 
model  delegation  scheme  is  broadly  based 
on  the  Ministry  of  Education  schemes 
governing  excepted  districts  which,  as  you 
know,  have  their  own  divisional  arrange- 
ments. There  are  certain  departures 
from  them  and  the  general  aim  has  been 
to  give  as  much  local  control  as  possible 
to  the  local  people  and  again,  of  course, 
there  is  the  big  difference  that  the  local 
people  in  this  case  are  the  council  of 
the  district  concerned  as  they  are  not 
always  in  the  case  of  divisional  executives 
under  the  Education  Act. 

14809.  May  I put  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  those  people  who  have  com- 
plained to  us  about  the  existing  systems 
of  delegation?  It  is  when  you  have  ex- 
cepted policy  and  finance,  you  have  taken 
away  all  the  more  important  decisions 
because  they  usually  come  under  one  or 
other  of  those  headings,  and  I just 
wondered  whether  there  was  anything 
special  about  these  new  delegation 
schemes  which  either  defined  finance  in 
a different  way  or  defined  policy  in  a 
different  way,  or  whether  we  should  look 
at  them  from  the  basis  that  they  would 
be  much  the  same  as  a delegation  scheme 
or  an  excepted  district  on  education,  or 
for  a divisional  committee  under  health. 

1 think  the  answer  to  that  is  that 

they  are  very  similar  to  the  most  liberal 
of  the  education  schemes.  Before  the 
Ministry  issued  the  model  scheme  to  the 
authorities  there  were  very  full  dis- 
cussions with  both  the  County  Councils’ 
Association  representing  the  county  in- 
terest and  the  A.M.C.  and  the  other  asso- 
ciations representing  the  district  interest ; 
and  we  did  go  a long  way  to  meet  the 


district  councils’  wishes  which  obviously 
had  been  based  on  a certain  amount  of 
experience  of  delegation  under  the  Edu- 
cation Act.  Now  whether  our  model 
scheme  will  be  successful  is  a matter  of 
speculation  because  the  first  of  the  dele- 
gation schemes  will  not  come  into  opera- 
tion until  the  1st  April  of  this  year,  and 
a number  of  others  will  be  rather  later 
than  that.  I imagine  we  shall  have  to 
have  a certain  amount  of  experience,  per- 
haps at  least  a year’s  experience,  before 
we  are  able  to  see  'how  it  is  working  out, 
but  our  aim  has  certainly  been  to  make 
delegation  as  real  as  possible  subject 
always  to  retaining  the  advantages  of  the 
larger  units  by  employment  of  staff, 
finance  and  general  policy  matters  being 
settled  at  county  level. 

14810.  Miss  Johnston : Will  the  medical 
officer  of  health  in  such  cases  be  em- 
ployed both  by  the  lower  tier  and  the 

county? That  may  well  happen.  The 

medical  officer  of  health  will  have  the 
local  sanitary  services  to  look  after  as 
well  and  for  those  he  will  answer  to  the 
district  council.  On  the  personal  health 
services  there  may  well  be  an  arrange- 
ment for  a joint  appointment  by  the 
county  as  well  as  by  the  district  authority 
to  cover  the  services  which  are  delegated. 
It  is  possible,  however,  under  the  model 
scheme  for  arrangements  to  be  made  for 
services  which  are  the  responsibility  of 
one  authority  to  be  carried  in  practice 
by  staff  employed  by  the  other  authority 
and  there  is  room  for  quite  a variety  of 
practice  under  the  model  scheme. 

14811.  I •think  you  said  in  your  evi- 
dence that  for  ‘London  you  think  100,000 
is  the  absolute  minimum  but  that  would 
be  for  complete  control  of  the  personal 
health  services  and  not  for  any  sort 

of  delegation. Dame  Enid  Russell- 

Smith : We  mentioned  the  figure  of 
100,000  but  we  said  we  thought  it  was 
too  low  fox  the  centre  of  London  and 
that  there  the  minimum  ought  to  be 
larger,  perhaps  appreciably  larger. 

14812.  But  in  general  would  you  say 
that  100,000  would  support  the  necessary 
grade  of  medical  officer  of  health  and 
supervisory  staff? Yes,  as  a mini- 

mum. We  would  not  think  it  was  the 
optimum. 

14813.  We  have  come  across  systems 
under  which  there  is  a chief  nursing 
officer  employed  by  the  county  or  by 
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the  county  borough  who  controls  the 
mid-wives,  the  health  visitors  and  the 
home  nurses,  and  other  systems  where 
they  each  have  a supervisor  working  to 
the  medical  officer  of  health.  (I  wonder 
whether  you  have  any  views  as  to 
whether  it  is  quite  satisfactory  for  the 
one  supervisor  in  the  smaller  authority 
to  control  all  three  services  provided  she 
has  the  necessary  professional  midwifery 

qualifications? 1 do  not  think  we 

would  want  to  express  any  general  view 
on  that.  It  would  depend  so  very  much 
on.  personalities.  I think  in  general  we 
should  consider  it  rather  a heavy  load. 

14814.  That  one  person  could  have  all 

the  necessary  qualifications? 'Well,  I 

think  we  should  think  .it  was  a very 
exceptional  person  who  could  fill  that 
post  with  the  fullest  possible  satisfaction 
— I mean,  be  equally  'good  on  all  sides. 
However,  I really  do  not  .think  that  our 
experience  is  sufficiently  detailed  in  .these 
services  to  enable  us  to  express  a general 
view. 

14815.  I was  really  thinking  ®f  100,000 
where  possibly  you  could  not  support 

three  supervisors. 1 know.  That  is 

the  sort  of  consideration  fhait  makes  us 
feel  that  100,000  is  .the  minimum. 

14816.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I should 
like  to  make  sure  'that  I understand, 
bearing  this  in  mind,  the  relationship  -be- 
tween the  -model  delegation  scheme  in 
your  -mind  and  the  .proposal  of  the 
London  County  Council  that  we  iwere 
talking  about  just  now.  You  think  your 
scheme  clearly  avoids  the  difficulties 
wihich  were  worrying  you  about  the  pro- 
posed London  County  Council  scheme, 
and  I take  it  that  the  reason  is  that  the 
London  County  Council  scheme  was 
considering  handing  over  this  list  of 
services  completely  by  conferment, 
whereas  had  they  been  thinking  of  hand- 
ing over  the  day-to-day  running  of  these 
services  your  objections  would  not  have 

held,  is  that  right? Not  quite,  Sir 

Charles.  The  trouble  with  the  London 
County  Council  scheme  is  that  it  splits 
the  services. 

14817.  Because  it  confers  some  of  them 
and  retains  others? Yes. 

14818.  Whereas  your  scheme  does  not? 

It  delegates  the  lot.  It  does  not 

involve  any  splitting,  lit  delegates  the 
day-to-day  running  of  all  of  them  and 
.also  -the  day-to-day  running  of  tlhe 
.school  health  service.  That  is  the  great 


difference.  One  keeps  the  day-to-day 
running  together  and  the  other  one 
bisects  them. 

14819.  I think  I have  it  right.  I want 
to  be  quite  clear  about  this.  Your  posi- 
tion is  -this,  is  it  not,  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  .personal  health  and  wel- 
fare services— -stoic-fly  from  that  -point  of 
view— you  are  not  very  keen  on  delega- 
tion at  all.. No. 

14820.  But  if  for  various  reasons 
delegation  becomes  desirable  you  are 
happier  about  a system  on  the  basis 
of  delegating  day-to-day  running,  and, 
indeed,  you  are  no.t  happy  about  delega- 
tion on  any  other  -basis. Could  I put 

it  -this  way,  that  if  for  o-utside  reasons 
delegation  is  thought  a desirable  thing 
generally  we  -believe  it  to  be  reasonably 
workable  for  the  personal  health  and 
welfare  services  provided  all  the  personal 
health  and  welfare  services  are  delegated. 
That  excludes  ambulances  and  does  not 
necessarily  .include  residential  accommo- 
dation, but  includes  all  the  personal 
services  to  -people  in  their  homes  and 
we  hope  it  will  be  found  to  wo-rk  satis- 
factorily provided  the  whole  lot  are  dele- 
gated for  the  day-to-day  running. 

14821.  Chairman : If  you  star  t with  Ihe 
word  11  devolution  ” ; if  you  think  for 
other  reasons  extraneous  to  your 
particular  services  -that  some  form  of 
devolution  is  necessary  then  it  ought  to 
be  (a)  -by  delegation  and  not  conferment 
and  (*)  -total. — -That  is  so,  total  for  the 
personal  health  and  welfare  services. 

14822.  Sir  Charles  Morris : But  for  all 
the  services  general  policy,  general 
finance,  general  planning  are  no-t  dele- 
gated, and  something  that  might  roughly 
be  described  as  the  day-to-day  running 

is  delegated. That  we  hope  will  be 

workable  with  a reasonable  degree  of 
efficiency. 

14823.  An-d  -in  drawing  up  your  model 
scheme  yo-u  have  looked  at  the  excepted 

district? Mr.  Dodds:  Very  -much  so. 

14824.  That  is  -because  you  consider  it 
would  be  a general  description  of  -the 
excepted  district  plan  to  say  that  the 
excepted  authorities  get  day-to-day 

running  powers. Yes.  We  -looked  at 

the  excepted  district  schemes  primarily 
because  that  w.as  the  -big  block  of  ex- 
perience on  the  operation  of  delegation 
and  we  found  there  -the  principle  that 
.there  should  -be  the  overall  control  over 
things  like  finance,  general  .policy  and 
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actual  employment  of  staff  with  delega- 
tion of  day-to-day  running.  As  I said 
we  selected  from  the  various  schemes  of 
administration  in  the  excepted  districts 
the  most  liberal  features  which  were 
compatible  with  the  overall  county 
control.  That  is  the  origin  of  the  model 
scheme. 

14825.  Chairman:  Did  you  just  read 
the  schemes  or  did  you  make  any  en- 
quiries as  to  how  they  were  actually 

working? iWe  read  a selection  of  the 

schemes  and  we  heard  a great  deal  of 
experience  of  the  working  of  the 
schemes,  and  we  also  heard  at  great 
length  the  local  authority  associations 
who,  of  course,  have  had  experience. 

14826.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  So  you  did 
really  conduct  quite  a 'little  enquiry  of 
your  own  before  following  -the  pattern 

which  you  thought  suitable? A long 

and  exhaustive  enquiry. 

14827.  And  you  came  to  the  conclusion 
on  the  whole  that  a spheme  of  delega- 
tion along  these  lines  might  quite  well 
work? We  came  to  that  conclusion. 

14828.  Chairman:  Because  you  found 
that  ,at  least  some  excepted  districts 

worked  all  right? We  were  told  that 

some  of  them  are  working  extremely  well 
and  our  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
features  of  the  schemes  in  districts  where 
the  schemes  aTe  not  working  so  well  and 
we  attempted  to  avoid  those  features  in 
the  model  scheme. 

14829.  Can  we  come  to  a general 
point  although  you  may  not  be  able  to 
help  much  on  this,  Dame  Enid,  because 
after  all  you  are  much  more  concerned 
with  the  end  product  so  to  speak  than 
you  are  with  the  internal  working  of  the 
instrument,  the  local  authority  organisa- 
tion, but  you  may  _ have  had  an 
opportunity  of  considering  this.  Most  of 
the  detailed  work,  and  certainly  all  the 
case  work  in  the  personal  health  and 
welfare  services  is  done  by  a professional, 
an  officer,  but  of  course  ultimately  he  or 
she  is  responsible  to  a committee  and  a 
council  which  consists  of  laymen.  Now 
have  you  thought  at  all  of  the  special 
contribution  the  lay  member  of  the  local 
authority  either  can  or  should  make  to 
the  successful  working  of  these  schemes? 
What  should  be  the  respective  parts,  do 
you  think,  if  you  have  any  opinion  on 
this,  of,  shall  we  say,  the  professional  on 
the  one  (hand,  and  the  amateur  on  the 
other? Dame  Enid  Russell-Smith : I 


am  not  sure  that  I am  in  a position  to 
give  a very  detailed  answer  on  that,  Sir. 

I think  that  in  the  nature  of  the  health 
service,  with  increasing  specialisation,  'the 
service  is  tending  to  depend  more  and 
more  on  the  calibre  of  the  officers.  AlS 
compared  with,  for  instance,  housing  it 
seems  to  ibe  more  difficult  for  the  lay 
member  to  make  the  same  mark  on  'the 
service  and  I have  always  put  that  down 
to  !the  very  much  more  specialist  nature 
of  the  service.  I think  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  a good  committee  to  have  a 
good  service  unless  they  also  had  a good 
medical  officer  of  health. 

14830.  You  might  perhaps  say  vice 

versa  also? Well,  I think  that  a good 

medical  officer  would  have  much  more 
chance  even  if  he  had  not  a good  com- 
mittee than  would  a good  committee  who 
had  not  got  a good  medical  officer  of 
health,  .and  I think  that  is  the  difference 
between  the  health  service  and,  say, 
housing  where  the  considerations  are 
more  matters  of  common  sense  and 
ordinary  judgment  and,  therefore,  the  lay 
person  can  play  a bigger  part.  But 
having  said  that  by  way  of  background, 
there  is  a very  big  part  to  be  played  in 
the  service  by  lay  effort  and  by  volun- 
tary effort. 

14831.  I am  not  speaking  of  the  volun- 
tary efforts. No,  but  I think  the  lay 

members  can  do  a lot  to  see  that  the 
services  are  administered  on  lines  which 
enable  the  lay  voluntary  efforts  to  play 
a part  in  it.  I think  they  can  do  quite 
a lot  to  see  that  the  general  lines  are 
sensible  and  they  can  influence  them. 
Moreover,  they  often  also  serve  as  mem- 
bers on  the  hospital  authorities  or  on  the 
executive  councils,  and  there  they  pan  do 
a lot  to  see  that  divergent  'policies  are 
not  adopted  and  that  gaps  are  filled.  But 
I do  not  think  the  soope,  particularly 
perhaps  on  the  health  side  of  the  per- 
sonal services,  more  than  the  personal 
welfare  services,  is  quite  as  big  as  it  is 
on  the  only  other  service  with  which  I 
have  been  intimately  concerned — hous- 
ing—and  I think  there  there  is  very  much 
greater  scope  for  the  lay  member  of  the 
committee. 

14832.  I am  just  wondering  about  all 
this.  You  have  really  indicated  two 
fields  in  which  the  councillor  can  make 
a contribution.  One  is  the  normal  func- 
tion, of  course,  which  he  will  have  to 
exercise  on  any  committee  of  which  he 
is  a member,  namely,  of  keeping  in 
touch  and  not  running  the  service  but 
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seeing  that  the  service  is  properly  run 
with  the  appropriate  interchange  between 
the  official  and  the  council.  The  second 
one  you  have  indicated  is  his  associa- 
tion with  other  branches  of  the  service 
which  he  might  help  to  pull  together. 

A very  important  one  if  I may  say 

so. 

14833.  Yes,  indeed.  Is  there  possibly 
a third?  I am  .ashing  these  questions  in 
association  with  my  colleagues  because 
they  do  to  some  extent  come  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  size  of  the  authority.  Is 
there, - would  you  say,  a third  field  that 
he  might  be  able  to  work  in?  Of  course 
nobody  would  wish  him  to  interf  ere  with 
the  officer  in  the  actual  conduct  of  the 
case,  that  is  axiomatic  and  I think 
accepted  throughout  all  local  authorities 
and  obviously  one  of  the  first  things  a 
new  member  is  taught  on  every  council. 
But  we  have  been  worried  from  time  to 
time  at  the  thought— I must  give  you  a 
bit  of  background  on  this,  I think — that 
all  these  very  expensive  services  are  made 
available,  expensive  both  in  money  and 
in  man  power  and  in  particular  rather 
rare  man  and  women  power,  and  if  you 
have  a problem  family  or  a near  problem 
family,  or  one  that  makes  itself  a 
nuisance,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  one 
way  or  another  the  whole  force  of  these 
services  is  mobilised  and  brought  to  bear 
on  that  family  from  the  cradle  or  before 
and  after  to  the  grave  and  particularly 
on  the  family  which  obtrudes  itself  per- 
haps on  ithe  notice  of  the  local  authority. 
But  there  must  be  a great  many  people 
really  who  need  these  services  who  do 
not  obtrude  themselves  on  the  local 
authority  in  that  way.  Do  you  think 
there  is  any  field  for  the  work  of  a 
councillor  in  knowing  his  people  fairly 
intimately  and  knowing  houses  or 
families  to  which  the  services  provided 
by  his  local  authority  might  be  usefully 

directed? 1 should  hope  that  every 

councillor  would  .be  able  to  play  a part 
like  that. 

14834.  Well,  it  depends  really  to  some 
extent  on  how  many  people  he  repre- 
sents, or  what  the  size  of  the  district  is 
that  he  represents.  It  is  put  to  us  by 
some  people — I do  not  know  if  it  is 
right — that  you  cannot  expect  a county 
councillor  to  know  those  needs  because 
he  is  representing  such  an  enormous 
number  of  people.  He  just  cannot  know 
in  which  house  or  which  family  the  shoe 
is  pinching.  On  the  other  hand  if  he  is 
a member  of  a smaller  authority  repre- 
senting two  or  three  thousand  people  in 


a closely  packed  area,  -and  .through  his 
association,  it  may  be,  with  a voluntary 
authority,  he  has  quite  a good  chance 
of  knowing  whether  old  people  are  being 
looked  after  .in  their  homes,  and  so  forth. 
Therefore  accepting  the  view  that  that  is 
a possible  field  of  activity  for  a coun- 
cillor I suppose  you  would  have  to  take 
it  into  account,  would  you  not,  iin  trying 
to  settle  what  ils  the  most  efficient  size 

and  type  of  authority? 1 speak  with 

very  limited  knowledge  here,  but  I do 
not  think  that  any  area  which  would  be 
practicable  for  full  efficient  working  of 
the  health  and  welfare  services  would  be 
so  small  that  you  could  really  depend 
on  your  councillors  for  that  particular 
function.  I think  that  in  relation,  say, 
to  old  people  where  the  need  is  clearly 
very  great  you  have  got  to  have  some 
other  and  more  detailed  form  of  service 
to  make  sure  that  the  cases  axe  covered 
— an  old  people’s  welfare  committee,  or 
arrangements  for  regular  voluntary  visit- 
ing, or  something  of  that  kind  specially 
organised  for  those  cases.  Of  course, 
councillors  can  play  a very  big  part  in 
what  I would  like  to  describe  as  the 
third  great  -task  for  them,  that  is,  their 
knowledge  iand  contact  with  voluntary 
organisations,  because  they  can  see  that 
need  is  covered.  I think  all  councillors, 
as  you  say,  -particularly  in  the  built-up 
areas,  will  get  cases  which  are  brought  to 
their  notice  or  perhaps  known  through 
their  direct  knowledge,  but  at  least 
brought  to  their  notice  because  they  are 
known  to  be  councillors,  but  I should 
not  .think  that  you  could  depend  on  your 
councillors  to  carry  out  that  function. 

14835.  I was  not  putting  it  as  high  as 
that.  I was  not  suggesting  they  should 
occupy  .the  whole  field.  I was  merely 
suggesting  a field  in  which  they  could 

work  but  certainly  not  exclusively. 

Well,  following  on  from  that  I would 
not  think  that  that  was  a very  big  point 
in  .deciding  on  the  size  of  area  because 
I think  you  have  to  have  another  machine 
for  picking  that  up,  but  that  other 
machine,  which  in  the  big  field  of  old 
people  will  be  at  present,  at  any  rale,  a 
voluntary  machine,  touches  on  another 
aspect  of  the  work  that  lay  councillors 
can  and  do  do'  so  well. 

14836.  The  reason  why  I .put  this 
question  is  that  one  of  the  arguments 
that  is  constantly  .put  to  us  about  the 
personal  health  and  welfare  services  is 
that  the  county  administration  is  so  re- 
mote, and  remote  not  only  on  the  official 
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level  'but  on  the  councillor  level,  and 
that  these  are  intensely  personal  services 
which  have  bean  organised  on  a local 
basis.  Your  view  Is  this,  I think,  that 
the  local  councillor  can  help  to 
personalise  or  see  that  these  services  are 
made  available,  but  you  do  not  think 
that  would  'be  a very  relevant  considera- 
tion in  considering  die  actual  size  of  the 

authority.  Is  that  your  view? Yes,  on 

the  grounds  that  ;in  order  to  cover  the 
ground  properly  you  have  .to  have  other 
machinery  but  it  may  well  toe  a voluntary 
machine  and  the  councillor  would 
perhaps  play  a very  important  part  in 
creating  it. 

Chairman : I have  seen  that  happen. 
Thank  you. 

14837.  Miss  Johnston : On  the 

question  of  the  care  of  old  people,  as  I 
think  you  have  inferred,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  a county  council  even  with  its 
divisional  organisation  to  organise  any 
sort  of  function  such  as  visiting  old 
people.  With  -the  increased  number  of 
old.  people  and  the  shortage  of  accom- 
modation for  their  increasing  frailty  we 
have  come  across  a number  of  instances 
where  (the  housing  authority  is  providing 
houses  for  old  people  with  a certain 
amount  of  care  toy  a resident  warden,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  Would  you  say, 
therefore,  that  it  is  increasingly  desirable 
that  the  housing  authority  should  .be  the 

same  as  'the  welfare  authority? 1 

would  say  there  are  great  advantages 
where  that  is  the  case.  There  may  be 
all  sorts  of  outside  considerations  here, 
you  see,  which  dictate  different  sizes  or 
different  authorities  for  . housing 
purposes,  considerations  of  which  we  are 
unaware,  but  we  would  say  that  from 
our  point  of  view  there  .are  great  ad- 
vantages where  the  housing  authority  is 
the  same  authority  as  the  authority  for 
the  health  and  welfare  services. 

14838.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Just  a point 
on  what  you  were  saying,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I think  we  did  find  .that  am  a 
number  of  instances  work  for  the  welfare 
of  old  people  had  been  started  toy  the 
housing  authorities  partly  as  a result  of 
their  interest  in  providing  bouses  for  old 
people,  and  partly  as  a result  of  their 
general  knowledge  and  possibly  toy  toeing 
associated  with  the  work  of  old  persons’ 
welfare  committees  ; and  that  they  had 
been  embarking  on  what  is  undoubtedly 
welfare  work  toy  taking  a generous  view 
of  'their  powers  under  the  Housing  Act. 
Is  that  one  way  in  which  elected  members 


by  becoming  interested  in.  a service  may 
be  encouraged  to  develop  something 
which  would  not  have  been  thought  of 

otherwise? I would  think  so.  I 

would  .think  that  everything  to  do  with 
housing,  including  old  peoples’  homes,  is 
a field  where  elected  members  seem  to  be 
able  m make  a very  big  and  valuable 
contribution  .and  a great  deal  of  interest 
and  enthusiasm  of  elected  members,  I 
think,  flows  out  from  the  centre  of 
housing  including  in  its  wider  sense  the 
provision  of  old  peoples’  homes.  It  is 
something  where  elected  members  can 
play  a big  part.  It  does  become  more 
difficult  when  one  gets  on  to  the  more 
specialised  services,  but  as  regards  old 
people  the  position  relating  to  the 
statutory  powers  of  'both  sets  of 
authorities  is  rather  obscure.  There  is 
no  specific  power  to  the  health  and  wel- 
fare authorities  to  do  anything  for  old 
people  in  their  homes  as  old  people. 
They  do  it  as  an  extension  of  other 
powers  just  as  the  housing  authorities  do. 

14839.  I was  going  to  ask  you  about 
that,  because  as  I understand  it  from 
your  evidence  there  obviously  is  a very 
close  link  on  many  occasions  between 
housing  and  welfare,  but  from  a statutory 
point  of  view  the  main  emphasis  of  the 
welfare  powers  so  far  as  the  ordinary 
persons  are  concerned  is  on  provision  of 
accommodation  and  not  on  welfare  of 
the  individual,  although  when  you  come 
to  disabled  people  there  are  special 
powers  to  provide  welfare.  When  you 
deal  with  .the  ordinary  old  people  who 
are  now  retired  and  needing  a certain 
amount  of  something  to  occupy  their 
time,  as  it  were,  there  is  no  definite  pro- 
vision in  the  statute  for  welfare  for  that, 

is  there? May  I ask  Mr.  Dodds  to 

explain  .the  rather  intricate  arrangement 
of  powers  under  which  .this  is  done? 

14840.  Chairman : You  do  not  really 
mean  arrangement  of  .powers,  you  mean 
evasion  of  .powers,  do  you  not?— — 
Making  the  maximum  use  of  all  possible 
powers! — Mr.  Dodds : There  does 

perhaps  seem  ,to  be  a gap  in  the  legisla- 
tion there,  a gap  which  will  be  partially 
filled  when  the  new  Bill,  to  which  Dame 
Enid  referred  earlier,  about  meals  for 
old  people,  is  produced  ; and  as  has  been 
said,  the  .provision  of  services  by  the 
local  authority  tends  .to  be  .through  the 
use  of  the  powers  for  people  who  are 
suffering  from  some  handicap  or  can  be 
said  to  need  medical  services,  care  or 
after-care  of  that  sort. 
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I think  that  this  is  also  a field  in  which 
the  voluntary  organisations  have  played 
a particularly  big  part.  The  provision 
of  domiciliary  services  such  as  visiting 
and  generally  keeping  an  eye  on  old 
people  has  tended  to  be  based  on  the 
voluntary  associations  and  it  is  the  case 
that  the  local  old  peoples’  welfare  com- 
mittees who  look  after  this  work  do  tend 
to  >be  based  on  the  local  areas  rather 
than  the  county  areas.  They  have  very 
close  affinities  with  the  local  metropolitan 
borough  or  the  district  council  and  they 
operate  mainly  in  those  areas. 

I should  like  to  add  that  with  refer- 
ence to  the  arrangements  that  have  been 
made  between  the  housing  authorities 
and  welfare  authorities  to  provide  houses 
with  a little  bit  of  extra  welfare  added 
that  has  been  done  quite  extensively  in 
county  areas  as  well  as  county  borough 
areas  but  the  job  is  just  so  much  easier 
in  the  county  'borough  area  because  both 
authorities  oome  under  the  same  council. 
— Dame  Enid  Russell-Smith : Perhaps  I 
might  add  'that  'as  regards  statutory 
powers  a great  deal  has  been  done  under 
Section  28  of  the  National  Health  Service 
Act  for  the  prevention  of  illness  and  for 
after-care.  That  covers  a great  many 
activities  for  old  people. 

14841.  Who  does  that— the  county? 
The  local  health  authority. 

14842.  Strictly  from  a purely  constitu- 
tional point  of  view  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  boroughs  who  are  doing  welfare 
through  the  agency  of  the  old  persons’ 
welfare  committee  is  a breach  in  your 
principle  that  you  want  the  same  autho- 
rity to  be  doing  all  welfare.  I do  not 
want  to  dispute  .the  utility  of  the  work. 

No,  but  a great  deal  of  welfare  for 

old  people  is  done  by  the  old  peoples’ 
welfare  committees.  I mean,  while  .they 
are  organised  on  a district  basis  they  are 
linked  with  the  local  health  and  welfare 
authority  and  are  greatly  encouraged  by 
that. 

14843.  But  very  often  they  are  linked 
even  more  closely  with  the  local  housing 
authority. Yes,  they  link  them  both. 

14844.  It  does  all  rather  lend  support 
to  your  thesis  that  although  it  is  no  busi- 
ness of  yours,  as  it  were,  you  do  want 
all  this  welfare  work  to  -be  brought 
under  one  hat  if  it  is  Otherwise  possible. 
- — That  emphatically  makes  it  much 
easier  and  much  more  efficient. 

14845.  And  there  is  the  question  of  the 
inevitable  overlap  in  the  kind  of  accom- 


modation which  is  provided  by  the  two 
bodies. Yes,  and  of  course  the  trans- 

fer of  people  to  land  from  old  peoples’ 
homes  is  greatly  facilitated  if  special 
arrangements  can  be  made  to  hold 
accommodation  for  them  or  to  provide 
accommodation  for  them  should  they  get 
well  enough  to  go  out,  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

14846.  Sir  Charles  Morris : May  we 
take  a case  to  make  sure  we  have  it 
right?  Suppose  that  a housing  authority, 
a borough,  bad  20  flats  on  the  ground 
floor  as  part  of  a new  scheme,  and  other 
flats  for  other  people,  but  they  had  20 
old  peoples’  flats  .and  they  wanted  to  have 
a caretaker  or  something  of  that  kind 
who  had  some  duties  which  you  might 
regard  as  general  welfare  duties  ; some- 
one who  would  be  able  to  run  a coffee 
room  in  tihe  middle  of  the  morning,  or  a 
common  room  in  the  middle  of  the 
morning  and  who  would  be  responsible 
for  finding  if  one  of  the  old  people  had 
died  or  for  any  general  welfare  _ duties 
like  that.  I think  Dame  Enid  said  that 
if  a borough  authority,  the  seoond-Uer 
authority,  appointed  somebody  with 
duties  like  that  under  the  extension  of 
their  housing  powers  that  would  really 
be  an  extension  of  powers  and  was  legal ; 
but  I think  Dame  Enid  said  that  if  the 
borough  authority  went  to  the  county 
authority  and  said ; “ You  are  the  wel- 
fare authority,  you  provide  money  for 
us  to  appoint  or  pay  for  a proportion  of 
the  caretaker  or  warden,  which  is  really 
welfare”,  then  the  county  authority . as 
welfare  authority  also  would  be  acting 
by  a -considerable  extension  of  its  powers 
and  not  strictly  by  any  powers  under  the 

Act,  is  that  right? 1 did  not  mean 

to  be  so  preoise.  We  of  course  do  not 
speak  for  housing  and  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  me  to  say  what  could  be  done 
under  housing  powers.  I was.  saying,  as 
Mr.  Dodds  explained,  there  is  rather  a 
gap  in  powers  here  and  that  a lot  can 
be  done  by  taking  a rather  liberal  view 
•of  powers,  but  as  regards  these  schemes 
where  there  is  a wiarden  provided  for  a 
housing  group  perhaps  I could  lask  Mr, 
Dodds  to  explain  what  is  often  done, 
because  we  have  had  a number  of  such 
schemes— Mr.  Dodds : There  are  quite  a 
number  of  such  schemes  in  existence. 
They  are  perfectly  respectable  legally  and 
they  are  very  much  encouraged  both  by 
the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the  Ministry 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government. 
What  happens  there  is  that  instead  of 
old  people  being  left  in  such  a state  that 
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they  must  be  taken  into  residential 
accommodation  by  the  welfare  authority, 
the  housing  authority,  as  you  say,  builds 
suitable  flats  for  them,  lays  on  certain 
warden,  services  to  keep  an  eye  on  them, 
gives  .them  meals  and  watches  them  if 
they  are  in  bed  and  need  attention,  and 
it  is  agreed  by  the  two  authorities  that 
there  should  be  a financial  contribution 
from  the  welfare  authority  to  meet  the 
cost  of  that  extra  service  as  a welfare 
service.  That  is  being  encouraged  and 
we  are  hopeful  that  it  will  apply  in  an 
increasing  number  of  areas. 

14847.  Of  course,  it  is  much  easier  to 

do  in  a county  iborough. Just  that 

much  easier,  yes,  'because  the  two  autho- 
rities are  one  .but  it  is  'being  done  an 
county  areas  in  co-operation  with  the  dis- 
trict housing  authorities. 

14848.  Will  the  position  there  be 
affected  by  the  new  bill?  You  referred 
to  new  legislation  to  cover  meals  for  old 

people. Oh,  no.  Perhaps  I could  just 

ex-plain  what  that  new  bill  is.  At  present 
under  the  National  Assistance  Act  there 
is  power  for  a local  authority  to  make 
a financial  contribution  ,to  a voluntary 
organisation  which  provides  meals  or 
recreation  for  old  people  and  that  is  very 
widely  used  in  relation  to  bodies  such  as 
the  W.V.S.  who-  provide  meals  on  wheels. 
Now  -the  .point  of  the  new  bill  which  has 
been  announced  is  that  in  addition  to 
those  powers  to  contribute  to  voluntary 
organisations  the  local  authority  will  in 
future,  assuming  the  bill  goes  through,  be 
able  to  make  direct  -provision  for  meals 
either  on  wheels  or  at  luncheon  clubs 
and  .places  like  .that. 

14849.  Chairman : Will  that  :be  a county 

service  as  things  stand  today? As 

things  stand  today  a -local  authority  of 
any  type  can  -make  -that  contribution, 
whether  a county  council,  a county 
borough,  a metropolitan  borough  or  a 
district  council. 

14850.  It  is  not  confined  to  a -local 

health  authority? -No,  and  the  mew 

bill  will  similarly  confer  (the  direct 
powers  on  all  types  of  authority,  at  least 
in  England  -and  Wales. 

14851.  Sir  John  Wrigley : And  this 
provision  of  'accommodation  with 
wardens,  does  i-t  meet  die  case  where 
there  are  .two  authorities  neither  of  whom 
is  sufficiently  equipped  alone  to  deal  with 
the  problem  but  'between  -them  they  have 
sufficient  -powers  and  resources  and, 
therefore,  by  skil-l  in  administration  they 


cure  a certain  defect  or  deficiency  in 

legislation?- There  may  be  some  of 

that  in  it,  Sir  John,  -but  I think  the  main 
reason  as  that  it  fulfils  a real  social  need 
for  the  old  people.  Many  of  .them  are 
much  happier  and  it  is  better  for  them 
if  they  can  live  in  .their  o wn  accommoda- 
tion provided  they  can  get  the  minimum 
amount  of  supervision  that  is  necessary 
to-  keep  them  independent.  I think  -that 
is  the  basis. 

14852.  Oh,  -yes,  tha-t  is  .the  reason  but 
the  method  of  doing  it  arises  because 
neither  authority  alone  can-  effectively  do 

the  whole. It  is  a -mixture  of  the  two 

services. 

14853.  And  by  putting  their  heads  and 
money  together  they  can  produce  the 
right  results  from  the  -point  o-f  view  of 
the  old  people. Yes. 

14854.  It  does  mean  if  you  were  start- 
ing completely  from  scratch  you  would 
not  have  to  be  so  inventive  about  this. 

That  is  so. — Dame  Enid  Russell - 

Smith : Always  supposing  there  were  not 
other  considerations  which  suggested  an 
area  which  would  not  be  suitable  for 
health  and  welfare. 

15855.  Chairman : In  your  -Ministry’s 
written  evidence,  and  you  repeated  it 
several  times  today,  you  -postulate  an 
absolute  minimum  of  100,000  for  a local 
health  authority,  on  -the  basis,  as  I 
understand  it,  that  you  think  -that  is  .the 
absolute  ’minimum  in  respect  of  which 
adequate  staff  and  supervisors,  and  so  on, 
could  be  properly  employed.  Your 
evidence  -has  been  criticised  by  various 
people  who  have  come  before  us  on.  the 
grounds  tha-t  it  does  not  state  in  any  de- 
tail how  -you  came  to  fix  upon  that  figure 
of  100,000.  I iam  quite  sure  you  did  not 
just  pick  it  out  o-f  a hat,  there  must  have 
been  calculations  .that  went  into  this.  Can 

you  tell  us  how  you  arrived  at  it? As 

you  will  see  from  what  we  say  in  the 
evidence  we  do  regard  100,000,  which 
had  been  taken  as  in  the  lLocal  Govern- 
ment Bill,  as  being  the  minimum  figure 
needed  to  support  county  borough  status. 
You  will  find  it  in  paragraph  94,  and 
we  go  on-  to  say:  — 

“ This  is  -more  suited  to  the  needs  of 

.the  health  and  welfare  services  but  it 

ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  absolute 

minimum  for  those  purposes.” 

In  framing  our  qualification  of  that  figure 
in  that  way  we  -had  in  mind  a number  of 
considerations  mostly  connected  with  .the 
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sort  of  population  range  that  you  needed 
to  support  the  different  services.  We  went 
through  'the  services  calculating  case  loads 
per  officer  and  we  then  calculated  the 
amount  of  supervision  that  you  required 
for  each  set  of  officers,  and  we  went 
through  that  for  all  the  services  and  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  'that  100,000  was 
really  the  absolute  minimum. 

14856.  Do  you  mean  the  minimum 
population  amongst  which  a sufficient 
number  of  these  things  requiring  .these 
case  applications  were  likely  to  happen? 

That  ds  so.  What  influenced  us  very 

much  was  this,  that  the  newer  services, 
the  services  which  appear  to  represent 
the  trend  for  the  future,  are  the  services 
which  seem  tO'  require  a larger  case  load, 
in  particular,  'the  services  for  the  mentally 
disordered.  The  new  Act  presupposes 
.that  there  will  be  a considerable  amount 
of  hostel  accommodation  and  training 
centres  provided  by  the  local  authorities. 
Clearly,  if  those  for  whom  they  are  in- 
tended are  to-  get  the  greatest  benefit 
there  must  be  some  sub-divisions  of 
categories  within  them.  I mean,  the 
obvious  sub-divisions  are  that  there  must 
be  separate  hostels  for  men  and  women, 
and  there  must  be  separate  hostels  for 
different  age  groups.  It  would  not  he 
successful  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
people  in  .the  hostels  if  the  very  old  were 
mixed  up  with  .the  very  young,  and  in 
order  to  produce  enough  cases  to  justify 
these  different  sorts  of  hostels  we  found 
we  were  getting  to  a population  range 
which  was  rather  above  the  100,000  as 
the  absolute  minimum. 

The  same  considerations  applied  with 
the  .much  wider  development  of  social 
work  of  different  kinds  which  is  partly 
linked  with  this  care  in  the  community 
for  the  mentally  disordered  .but  is  re- 
quired for  other  people  with  special 
handicaps  etc.,  and  as  foreshadowed  in 
the  Younghusband  Report,  and  these  de- 
velopments which  need  this  special 
accommodation  and  specialist  officers  to 
help  -the  particular  classes  of  people  all 
suggest  that  100,000  is  too  low  for  the 
minimum. 

That  is  quite  apart  from  .the  separate 
consideration  of  the  calibre  of  the  chief 
officers.  We  have  tried  to  show  how 
specially  dependent  the  health  and  wel- 
fare services  are  on  the  calibre  of  the 
chief  officers  and  obviously  if  you  had  a 
great  many  authorities  in  the  London 
area  all  at  or  near  .the  minimum  it  would 


be  a most  unattractive  proposition  from 
the  point  of  view  of  attracting  good 
officers  .because  they  would  always  be 
looking  for  promotion  elsewhere.  We 
would  very  .much  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  eventual  picture  would  present  some 
posts  which  were  .much  more  likely  to 
attract  people  -at  the  top  of  the  'tree. 

Chairman : Thank  you  very  much.  X 
think  that  .answers  my  question; 

14857.  Miss  Johnston : I would  like  to 
ask  you  about  the  welfare  side.  We 
had  a number  of  authorities,  not  oounties 
or  county  boroughs,  who  said  they  would 
like  to  take  over  the  health  services, 
sometimes  excepting  mental  health,  and 
would  like  to,  and  felt  fit  to  take  over, 
the  care  of  old  people  but  boggled  at 
the  blind  and  the  handicapped  and  said 
they  would  not  be  sufficiently  large  to 
run  the  residential  or  occupational  units 
which  would  be  needed.  Could  you  tell 
us  what  residential  or  occupational  urnts 
are  really  needed  for  blind  or  handi- 
capped people  because  surely  visiting 
them  in  the  home  is  the  main  part  of 
the  job? Yes,  it  is  but  some  autho- 

rities do  for  instanoe  run  homes  for  the 
aged  .blind  where  they  can  be  given  all 
sorts  of  special  amenities.  They  can 
have  the  talking  books,  which  are  books 
recorded  on  gramophone  reoords,  or 
some  similar  arrangement.  They  can 
have  sound  radio  rather  than  television, 
and  there  are  all  sorts  of  small  things 
like  that  which  can  make  life  more 
pleasant  for  an  elderly  blind  person  m a 
home  where  these  special  arrangements 
are  made  than  in  a home  where  perhaps 
most  of  the  arrangements  are  for  sighted 
people.  That  would  be  one  case. 

Then  for  the  mentally  disordered  the 
occupational  training  is  a most  import- 
ant part  of  their  care  in  the  community 
because  often  it  is  really  the  only  thing 
that  makes  it  possible  for  the  family  to 
look  after  them.  The  burden  on  families 
including  a mentally  disordered  member 
is  very,  very  heavy  and  it  may  be  made 
tolerable  if  they  can  count  on  the  mem- 
ber going  to  an  occupational  centre  for 
so  many  hours  a day,  as  at  that  time  the 
load  is  lightened,  but  it  may  be  quite 
intolerable  if  no  such  provision  is  made. 
The  family  must  .be  looked  ait  as  a whole. 
This  will  not  be  .the  only  service  which 
the  mentally  disordered  person  .is  receiv- 
ing. There  will  be  the  mental  welfare 
officer  who  will  also  he  visiting.  It  may 
be  the.  kind  of  home  where  the  health 
visitor  cam  give  a great  deal  of  help.  It 
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is  often  the  kind  of  home  where  the 
district  nurse  may  be  required  quite  fre- 
quently and  these  services  must,  we  think, 
go  together  and  be  all  tied  up  together 
in  their  impact  on  the  family  otherwise 
there  might  be  produced  lin  the  mind  of 
the  family  an  (impression  of  fragmenta- 
tion, and  of  being  pushed  from  pillar  to 
post,  'and  being  told  what  they  need  is 
something  but  not  being  told  ho-w  to  get 
it.  They  must  indeed  be  given  'the  full 
measure  of  help  that  is  possible. 

14858.  1 believe  the  homes  for  the 
blind  and  so  on  are  often  run  by 
voluntary  bodies  and  the  local  authori- 
ties supply  people  whom  they  send 

there? That  is  very  frequently  done 

but  there  are  also  local  authorities  who 
provide  their  own  homes. 

14859.  But  if  they  can  quite  happily 
send  their  people  to  homes  run  by 
voluntary  bodies,  physically  handicapped 
for  example,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  they 
could  not  equally  well  send  them  to 
homes  run  by  other  authorities — very 
specialist  homes  I am  meaning. — —Of 
course  for  some  of  the  vary  specialist 
homes  the  ordinary  authority  will  have 
to  send  ito  another  authority.  An  obvious 
oase  is  epilepsy  but  for  the  more  ordin- 
ary services  which  should  be  provided 
reasonably  near  the  home  it  is  much 
easier,  it  works  much  better,  if  they 
are  provided  by  the  same  authority. 

14860.  Yes.  But  you  would  not  make 
that  authority  so  big  that  it  can  provide 
all  those  services  because  then  you  would 

have  a person  going  just  as  far? 

You  would  for  the  more  specialised  type 
like  epilepsy  or  spastics — there  are  a 
number  of  fortunately  rare  conditions. 
For  those  they  will  have  to  depend  on 
voluntary  homes  or  arrangements  by 
other  authorities  above  the  ordinary  size 
but  for  the  ordinary  mentally  disordered 
patients  who  are  unhappily  to  be  found 
in  every  area  there  we  think  it  should 
rest  with  the  authority  who  does  the 
general  looking  after  them. 

Miss  Johnston : Thank  you. 

14861.  Chairman:  Thank  you  very 
much.  How  -we  are  coming  on  to  some 
more  detailed  cases.  You  are  quite  con- 
tent, I 'think,  although  yo-u  are  not  press- 
ing for  it,  to  see  a one-tier  system  of 
government  in  Greater  London  so  far  as 
your  particular  responsibilities  are  con- 
cerned, which  might  conceivably,  there- 
fore, take  the  form  in  the  country  of 
would-be  county  boroughs  with  an 


absolute  minimum  of  100,000  and  abso- 
lute maximum  of  1 million.  Supposing 
that  were  to  happen  there  are  some  ser- 
vices about  which  we  should  have  to 
make  some  different  proposals,  are  there 
not?  One  obviously  is  the  ambulance 
service.  Would  you  recommend  that 
that  was  split  up  amongst  the  new  one- 
tier  authorities  or  would  you  have  any 
recommendations  to  make  about  that? 

We  would  think  that  the  area  needed 

for  the  ambulance  service  is  very  much 
larger  than  a suitable  area  for  the 
ordinary  personal  health  and  welfare  ser- 
vices and  we  would  hope  that,  indeed 
it  would  be  essential,  that  it  should  be 
dealt  with  over  a (larger  area  if  full 
advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  the  modern 
forms  of  radio  control  and  various  other 
devices  for  reducing  the  mileage  per 
patient  and  the  cost  per  patient.  If  there 
were  a top-tier  large  authority  we  would 
hope  that  the  ambulance  service  would 
be  dealt  with  by  that  authority.  If  there 
were  not,  well,  J suppose  we  would  have 
to  consider  running  it  'through  the 
regional  hospital  boards  or  something  of 
that  sort. 

14862.  Miss  Johnston:  You  do  not 
think  you  could  have  too  large  an  area 

to  run  the  ambulance  service? No, 

virtually  not. 

14863.  Chairman : Because  one  of  the 
conclusions  in  the  Guillebaud  Report 
was  that  the  ambulance  service  should 
not  be  taken  over  by  the  hospital  boards, 
was  it  not? Yes. 

14864.  But  I suppose  if  there  was  a 
vacuum  created  perhaps  it  might  be  filled 

in  that  way. It  would  be  the  sort  of 

possibility  we  would  clearly  have  to  look 
at  but  we  would  hope  there  would  be 
no  need. 

14865.  If  we  were  forced  to  leave  it  in 
the  air  you  would  pick  it  up  and  see  it 
found  a home  somewhere,  would  you? 
We  would  have  to. 

14866.  Now  we  come  to  the  port 
health  authority.  This  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing anomalies  in  our  area  in  that 
we  have  the  City  of  London  which  in  the 
point  of  area  is  a small  local  authority, 
but  which  has  one  of  the  widest  juris- 
dictions geographically  of  any  body  in 
the  whole  of  the  area.  It  may,  in  fact, 
be  rather  wider  than  any  other  local 
authority.  The  port  health  authority  ex- 
tends from  roughly  the  Nore  to  Ted- 
dington  Lock.  I know  that  is  not  the 
exact  description  but  it  is  near  enough. 
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Of  course,  not  only  is  it  geographically 
a very  wide  area  but  it  has  a function 
which  is  of  very  great  importance,  has 
it  not,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  City  of  London  and  Greater  Lon- 
don area  but  the  country  as  a whole? 
We  have  seen  the  people  who  are 
responsible  for  it  and  mainly,  as  1 under- 
stand it,  the  principal  responsibility  of 
the  port  health  authority  is  to  prevent 
the  entry  of  infection  into  the  country 
whether  through  human  beings  or 
through  pests  or  through  the  contents  of 
cargoes.  Those  are  the  three  things  and, 
of  course,  there  is  smoke  control  as  well 
but  that  is  a relatively  new  thing.  I take 
it  that  in  your  view  it  has  been  really  a 
very  successful  operation,  has  it  not? 
Yes,  we  think  it  is  most  effective. 

14867.  We  were  told  by  the  people  in 
the  City  who  look  after  these  things  that 
very  little  has  got  into  the  country 
through  the  port  health  authority  for 
many  years.  Is  that  the  view  of  the 

Ministry  of  Health? Yes.  We  think 

that  this  has  been  a highly  effective  and 
efficient  port  authority. 

14868.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  it  is  a 
rather  remarkably  economical  one,  is  it 
not? It  is  certainly  not  extravagant. 

14869.  I think  from  the  evidence  the 
total  expenditure  upon  it  is  £70,000  a 
year  of  which  half  is  borne  by  the  City 
anil  half  by  the  Ministry  through  the 

taxpayer,  is  that  right? Mr.  Dodds: 

Tt  is  roughly  half. 

14870.  So  that  with  the  greatest  food 
port  in  the  country  we  get  this  protection 
for  the  nation  at  a cost  to  the  nation,  as 
distinct  from  the  ratepayers,  of  £35,000, 
is  that  right? That  is  the  order  of  it. 

14871.  And  it  does  certainly  look  as 
though  they  do  it  with  the  minimum  of 
red  tape,  minimum  of  staff.  We  were 
told  in  the  City  that  the  total  staff  en- 
gaged is  in  the  eighties— I cannot  remem- 
ber the  exact  figure— I think  it  is  83  or 
may  ibe  87  and  some  are  part-time  ; and 
they  seem  to  have  developed  a very  easy, 
informal  and  effective  way  of  dealing 
with  this.  Have  you  any  comparison  as 
to  the  cost,  is  there  any  unit  of  compari- 
son as  to  the  cost  to  port  health  services 
here  as  compared  with  other  great  ports 

in  England? Dame  Enid  Rimell- 

Smith : I do  not  think  we  have.  If  you 
wish  we  could  try  and  work  something 
out  and  send  it  to  you. 


14872.  I wish  you  would  because  the 
figures  that  we  have  been  given  and 
which  we  accept  for  the  moment  with 
regard  to  the  Port  of  London  health 
authority  are  almost  too  good  to  be 

true  I We  will  send  you  a note  on 

that  if  we  may.  Sir. 

14873.  I think  it  might  be  helpful  if 
we  could  have  a comparison  between 
this  and  other  ports,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 

Glasgow  comes  under  Scotland  but 

we  will  compare  it  with  some  English 
and  Welsh  ports. 

14874.  Could  you  not  ask  the  Embassy 

in  Scotland? One  must  be  sure  one 

gets  one’s  figures  on  the  same:  basis. 

14875.  Yes,  that  is  very  true,  Bui 
broadly  speaking  you  have  no  comments 
to  make  about  any  change  in  the  port 

■authority? No.  The  .principle  here 

is  we  think  that  there  must  be  a single 
port  health  authority  for  the  whole  of 
the  Customs  area.  If,  unhappily,  this 
extremely  efficient  port  health  authority 
for  other  reasons  disappears  we  shall 
■have  'to  .try  .and  create  a new  one. 

14876.  It  is  curious  that  although  it  is 
a very  large  area,  so  to  speak,  longitudin- 
ally from  the  Note  to  Teddiogton  Lock 
it  is  a very  narrow  area  across  the  river 
from  north  to  south ; and  I was  rather 
worried  at  one  .time  when  ,1  was  making 
.these  visits  .to  see  how  the  environmental 
■health  authorities  in  the  riparian 
boroughs,  the  Metropolitan  .boroughs, 
worked  with  the  .port  health  authority 
because,  after  all,  a .rat  does  not  ring  a 
bell  when  it  crosses  the  line  from  one 
nor  does  i't  recognise,  as  far  as  I am 
.aware,  any  territorial  division  but  we 
were  assured  everywhere  that  the  port 
health  jurisdiction  is  co-tarmi.nous  with 
that  oit  the  Port  of  London  Authority  and 
that  the  boundaries  of  districts  are  per- 
fectly well  understood  and  that  co- 
operation is  complete  and  that  there  is 
■no  trouble  at  all,  is  that  your  experience? 
That  is  our  experience. 

14877.  Another  thing  that  sounds 
almost  too  good  to  be  true,  is  it  not? 

Now  .may  we  come  on  to  the  question 
of  food  .and  drugs  administration  in 
Middlesex.  That  is  anomalous,  is  it  not, 
in  tliait  the  ■position  is  that  the  county  is 
the  food  and  drugs  authority  and  I think 
it  is  the  only  county,  is  it  not,  in  out 
area,  .even  in  London  it  is  the  Metro- 
politan borough,  is  it  not?  Ts  the  only 
reason  for  that — I know  it  is  one  of  the 
reasons — but  is  it  the  only  reason  that 
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with  -the  population  levels  in  _ existence 
for  food  and  drugs  .administration  if  you 
adopted  the  ordinary  s-ystem  which  exists 
elsewhere  you  would  have  given  most 
of  the  areas  for  food  and  drugs  ito  the 
boroughs  and  other  county  districts  in 
Middlesex  and  would  have  left  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  with  certain 
outlying  places  which  did  not  qualify  on 
the  population  (basis.  Therefore  rather 
than  truncate  ithe  thing  in  that  way  you 
thought  it  as  well  to  leave  Middlesex  in 
charge  of  the  whole  (thing,  is  that  right? 
That  is  the  reason. 

14878.  The  only  reason? Yes.  The 

area  with  which  the  county  would  have 
been  loft  would  not  he  one  which  it  was 
felt  could  be  efficiently  administered. 

14879.  Quite.  And  therefore  if  a system 
could  he  devised  where  'throughout 
Middlesex  there  were  county  districts  or 
boroughs,  whether  they  be  county  dis- 
tricts or  urban  districts,  of  sufficient 
population  to  cover  the  whole  county, 
you  would  see  no-  reason  why  the  ordin- 
ary conditions  should  not  apply?— — 
That  is  so.  We  would  think  that  any 
area  which  is  suitable  for  the  health  and 
welfare  services  would  be,  ipso  facto, 
suitable  for  the  food  and  drug  services. 

14880.  Would  you  necessarily  have  (to 
have  SO'  high  an  absolute  minimum  for 

food  and  drugs? No,  you  would  not, 

but  assuming  that  following  the  Royal 
Commission’s  Report  there  is  produced 
a system  'in  'which  the  second  tier  autho- 
rities can  carry  out  health  and  welfare 
services  there  (would  not  be  any  difficulty 
whatever  about  them  carrying  out  the 


14881.  I fully  appreciate  that.  But 
would  you  .make  the  opposite  assumption 
that  you  do  not  find  it  possible  to  create 
or  recommend  ithe  creation  of  county  dis- 
tricts of  a sufficient  size  to'  take  over 
without  delegation  the  personal  health 
and  welfare?  Make  that  assumption : 
what  would  'be  the  population  limits,  do 
you  think,  which  would  justify  a restor- 
ation of  (the  normal  situation  in  Middle- 
sex?— -Forty  thousand,  ithe  present 
limit,  Sir,  and,  of  course,  one  can  give 
special  consideration  to  districts  over 
20,000. 

14882.  There  are  a few  under  20,000. 
I think  we  have  got  the  point.  This  is 
merely  a matter  of  arithmetic,  is  it  not? 
Yes. 

14883.  If  the  arithmetic  is  correct  then 
in  your  judgment  the  .jurisdiction  should 
follow  in  the  ordinary  course? Yes. 

14884.  I believe  that  that  is  the  com- 
plete tally  of  the  'questions  we  wanted  to 
ask  you,  Dame  Enid.  You  may  think 
we  ought  to  ask  you  some  more.  Would 

you  like  to  suggest  some? No,  Sir. 

I think  the  questions  have  covered  all 
the  points  that  we  thought  we  ought  to' 
bring  to  the  Commission’s  notice  and  _we 
are  very  .much  obliged  to  the  Commission 
for  the  kind  w.ay  in  .which  they  have 
treated  us. 

14885.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you 
for  elucidating  a great  many  questions 
which  were  puzzling  us.  You  have  thrown 
quite  a lot  of  light  on  some  of  them  at 
any  rate.  We  are  very  grateful  to  you 
and  to  your  Minister  for  permitting  you 
to  come. Thank  you  very  much. 


food  and  drug  service. 


{The  witnesses  withdrew) 
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TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 
SIXTY-FIFTH  DAY 

Wednesday,  6th  January,  1960 


Present: 

♦Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.  ( Chairman ) 

Mr  P S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  Sir  Charles  Morris 

tMiss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E.  Sm  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 

Mr.  L.  Y.  Cond  ( Assistant  Secretary) 

* Morning  session  only. 

t Miss  A.  C.  Johnsion  look  the  Chair  during  the  afternoon  session. 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Sir  Charles  C.  Cunningham 
Sir  Austin  Strutt 
Mr.  K.  A.  L.  Parker 
Mr.  G.  H.  McConnell 

on  behalf  of  the  Home  Office 
Called  and  Examined 


14886.  Chairman : Good  morning.  Sir 
Charles  and  Gentlemen:  we  are  very 
much  obliged  ,to  you  for  finding  time  to 
come  here  and  give  us  some  further  help 
this  morning,  and  we  would  also  like  to 
thank  you  for  the  written  material  which 
you  have  .provided  us  with  and  which 
we  have  found  to  be  very  helpful  on 
those  aspects  of  our  problem  which  con- 
cern the  Home  Office.  We  would  like  to 
pursue  some  of  these  questions  with  you 
this  'morning.  As  a rule  we  invite  who- 
ever is  leading— and  I suppose  it  is  you, 
Sir  Charles — whether  before  we  start 
questioning  there  is  any  further  statement 
you  would  like  to  make  in  -amplification 
of  your  evidence  or  any  other  point  you 
would  like  to  bring  before  us,  but  we  are 
entirely  in  your  hands  and  whatever  pro- 
cedure will  suit  you  will  also  suit  us.- — 
Sir  Charles  Cunningham : I think  there 
is  only  one  point  that  I ought  to  make  at 
the  beginning.  In  the  papers  which  we 
circulated  to  the  Royal  Commission  we 
indicated  that  the  grant  arrangements 
relating  to  -the  child  -care  service  and  the 
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fire  service  were  under  review.  The  speci- 
fic grants  have  now  -been  abolished  in  the 
children  and  fire  services,  which  are 
within  the  scope  of  the  general  grant.  As 
a result  of  that  we  have  reviewed  the 
range  of  central  controls  over  the  fire 
service,  and  an  Act  was  passed  in  the 
last  session  which  considerably  restricted 
the  measure  of  control  which  was  pre- 
viously applied,  for  example  in  relation 
to  wages  and  conditions  of  the  service. 

14887.  Does  this  apply  to  all  services, 
or  to  'the  child  care  service — it  applies 
to  all  the  services  you  are  concerned 

with? No,  the  two  grants  which  have 

been  discontinued  are  'the  fire  service 
grant  and  the  child  care  service  grant. 

In  the  fire  service  the  review  of  con- 
trols has  been  completed,  and  the  relaxa- 
tion has  broadly,  I think,  taken  the  form 
of  limiting  central  control  now  to  the 
amount  which  is  necessary  to  ensure 
minimum  standards  of  efficiency.  In  the 
case  of  the  child  care  service  a similar 
review  is  still  in  progress. 
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14888.  Would  you  like  to  indicate, 
arising  out  of  that,  the  extent  to  which 
controls  have  been  relaxed,  and  of 
course,  eventually  the  extent  to  which  this 
question  of  the  local  authorities  has  been 

considered? Yes,  one  major  change 

which  was  made  was  that  the  Secretary 
of  State’s  former  duty  of  fixing  wages 
and  conditions  of  service  has  been 
given  up  and  the  settlement  of 
wages  and  conditions,  apart  from 
discipline,  is  now  a matter  for  nego- 
tiation in  the  ordinary  way  between  the 
fire  authority  and  the  bodies  representing 
the  fire  service.  For  the  rest,  the  main 
effect  of  the  changes  has  been  to  ensure 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  still  has  power 
to  satisfy  himself  'that  minimum 
standards  of  efficiency  are  maintained, 
but  he  can,  for  example,  no  longer  insist 
upon  increases  in  establishment,  provided 
he  is  satisfied  that  the  minimum  standard 
of  efficiency  is  adequate.  I do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Parker  would  like  to  add  to 

that? Mr.  Parker:  Very  little  Sir. 

That  is  broadly  the  position,  that  controls 
related  to  expenditure  have  gone:  the 
fire  authorities  are  able  to  spend  what- 
ever (they  think  reasonable  to  spend  on 
the  fire  service,  but  controls  relating  to 
efficiency  have  broadly  remained.  In 
future,  if  a fiTe  authority  wishes  to  reduce 
its  existing  establishment  of  firemen  or  to 
dose  fire  stations  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
approval  will  still  be  required,  but  it 
could  increase  the  establishment  without 
approval. 

14889.  You  mean  i't  is  really  a logical 
result  of  the  change  as  regards  the 
general  grant? Sir  Charles  Cunning- 

ham : That  is  so. 

14890.  But  it  is  still  a matter  for  the 
central  government  to  insist  upon  mini- 
mum standards  being  maintained,  and  I 
suppose  also  of  a minimum  establishment 
to  meet  those  requirements  being  main- 
tained ; but  if  the  local  authority  likes 
to  spend  more  it  comes  out  of  the  rates 

and  it  is  for  it-he  authority  to  decide? 

Yes. 

14891.  Miss  Johnston : Does  it  mean 
that  with  the  children’s  service  local 
authorities  now  pay  what  they  like  for 

boarding  out? The  position  of  the 

children’s  service  is  that  the  review  is  still 
in  progress,  but  the  former  financial 
limits  which  were  tied  to  the  special 
children’s  grants  will,  of  course,  no 
longer  apply  because  there  is  no  longer 


any  grant  to  which  expenditure  can  be 
related ; but  we  have  not  carried  the 
review  of  the  arrangements  in  the  case 
of  children  so  far  as  we  have  done  in  the 
case  of  the  fire  service.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, the  principle  which  is  being  observed 
is  the  same — the  function  of  the  central 
department  now  is  not  to  maintain  strict 
control  over  finance  but  to  ensure  that 
the  service  is  efficiently  administered. 
Perhaps  Mr.  McConnell  might  wish  to 
amplify  that? — Mr.  McConnell : I do  not 
think  so,  Sir,  except  to  confirm  that  the 
ceiling  on  the  average  amount  of  the 
.boarding  out  allowance  payable  by 
authorities  has  now  gone. 

Miss  Johnston : I see. 

14892.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  When  you 
say  “ efficiency  ” you  again  mean  the 

minimum  standards? Sir  Charles 

Cunningham : Yes. 

14893.  So  that  the  only  interest  of  the 
central  Ministry  on  the  control  side  in 
this  respect  is  to  ensure  a minimum  stan- 
dard?  To  ensure  that  the  service  is 

efficiently  administered. 

14894.  I wonder  if  you  would  forgive 
me  for  being  a little  confused  about  this 
at  the  moment.  Can  this  be  really  so— 
would  not  the  Ministry  from  time  to 
time  have  some  interest  in  encouraging 

new  policy  or  new  developments? 

Certainly,  because  the  general  statutory 
requirement  that  the  child  care  service 
is  to  be  administered  under  the  general 
guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  State  will 
remain,  and  therefore  one  would  still 
regard  it  as  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
central  department  to  keep  the  service 
under  review,  and  were  it  to  appear  that 
a new  development  was  desirable,  to  do 
everything  possible  to  encourage  it. 

14895.  Might  not  the  statement  that 
the  Ministry  was  confined  to  ensuring 
minimum  standards  be  misleading  in  that 
respect,  because  there  might  be  develop- 
ments, might  there  not,  and  you  might 
want  to  move  towards  general  improve- 
ment or  general  changes  in  the  service 
round  the  country,  and  the  Ministry 
might  want  to  take  some  initiative  over 

that,  other  than  just  giving  advice? - 

I think  that  would  certainly  be  the  posi- 
tion. We  should  still  regard  it  as  part 
of  our  duties  to  share  among  local 
authorities  the  kind  of  practical  experi- 
ence the  Department  builds  up,  and  to 
encourage  new  ideas  and  develop- 
ments where  they  appear  to  be  desirable. 
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14896.  Chairman : Does  it  amount  to 
this— that  the  minimum  is  not  a fixed 
minimum  but  may  well  rise  from  time 

to  time  in  the  light  of  experience? 

Indeed,  yes. 

14897.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Or  central 
government  policy? Yes. 

14898.  Chairman : Is  that  all  you,  or 
your  colleagues,  wish  to  say  at  this 

stage.  Sir  Charles? 1 think  so.  Mr. 

Chairman. 

14899.  Then  in  that  case  could  we  take 
the  various  functions  with  which  the 
Home  Office  are  concerned  in  the  order 
in  which  you  deal  with  them  in  your 
written  evidence.  That  seems  to  be  as 
convenient  a way  as  any  other : we  could 
start  with  the  various  aspects  of  the 
care  of  children. Certainly,  Sir. 

14900.  I think  really  that  the  main 
point  you  make  is  that  the  principal 
criterion  for  settling  which  authority 
should  be  responsible  for  the  care  of 
children  under  the  Children’s  Act,  1948 
— taking  that  first — is  really  primarily 
one  of  size.  I get  that  impression 
generally  from  your  evidence : that  is  to 
say,  provided  you  have  a local  authority 
of  sufficient  size  to  justify  the  mainten- 
ance of  adequate  staff  in  its  various 
grades,  it  is  not  a matter  of  first  import- 
ance whether  it  is  a county  borough  or 
a borough  or  a county,  or  any  other 
form  of  local  government.  It  is  really 
size  that  seems  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the 

problem. 1 think  I would  agree 

broadly  with  what  you  said.  The  rele- 
vance of  size  as  that  the  child  care  ser- 
vice is  necessarily  a small  service,  re- 
quiring rather  a special  type  of  staff  ; 
and  unless  you  have  a unit  of  reasonable 
size  at  will  be  difficult  to  recruit  and 
maintain  a staff  of  the  quality  that  you 
want  to  administer  it. 

14901.  I used  the  word  “size”  as  a 
convenient  term,  but  of  course  one  needs 
to  analyse  it  a little  further.  “ Size  ” 
in  this  context,  of  course,  means  popula- 
tion ; and  I suppose  the  criterion  for 
the  children’s  service  means  that  you 
should  translate  size  first  into  terms  of 
population  and  then  into  terms  of  the 
percentage  of  the  population  requiring 
treatment  under  the  Children’s  Act,  be- 
cause ultimately  I suppose  the  provision 
of  staff  depends  upon  the  number  of 
children  in  any  given  area  that  you  are 
likely  to  have  to  care  for.  If  there  are 
too  few  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  the 
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right  type  of  staff  or  to  pay  the  right 
type  of  staff  in  sufficient  numbers ; if,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  have  a sufficient 
number  of  children  in  care  for  one 
reason  or  another,  then  probably  you 
will.  You  might  of  course  substitute 
“catchment  area”  for  “size”  in  this 

connection— is  that  the  real  point? 1 

think,  broadly  speaking,  that  is  so.  It 
is  necessary  to  think  both  of  staff— 
which  is  the  main  thing — and  also  of 
things  like  institutional  accommodation 
for  special  types  of  children  which  could 
not  be  provided  within  the  area  of  too 
small  an  authority. 

14902.  We  have  some  questions  about 
that  to  ask  a little  later,  but  I am  trying 
to  approach  it  in  stages.  Now  the  next 
thing  we  would  like  to  ask  you  about 
is  this : in  your  experience  in  the  Greater 
London  area  is  there  a larger  or  smaller 
proportion  of  the  population,  in  the  form 
of  children  under  care,  as  compared  with 
other  areas  of  the  country?  Is  there 
anything  special  about  Greater  London? 
— — There  is  a larger  proportion  in  care 
in  the  Greater  London  area.  Perhaps  I 
could  ask  Mr.  McConnell  to  amplify  that. 
— Mr.  McConnell : Yes,  it  is  (the  case 
that  Itihe  proportion  of  children  in  care 
by  the  London  County  Co-unoil  is 
higher,  I .think,  than  in  any  other  local 
area. 

14903.  You  are  speaking  of  the 
London  County  Council  area,  the  ad- 
ministrative counity  of  London? Yes. 

At  -the  31st  .March  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  care  of  ithe  L.C.C.  repre- 
sented 11*3  per  thousand  of  the  esti- 
mated population  under  the  age  of  18, 
which  is  roughly  twice  as  much  as  the 
national  average. 

14904.  Can  you  iguess  at  any  reasons 

for  that? il  think  one  can  only  guess 

at  the  reasons.  I think  ithey  would  in- 
clude the  shifting  population  an  the 
London  area,  the  proportion  of  difficult 
children  who  co-me  in  from  other  areas 
to  London — I think  that  is  probably 
the  main  consideration. 

14905.  Miss  Johnston : Can  you  explain 
ait  all  why  (Middlesex,  which  is  in  many 
ways  like  a good  many  parts  of  London, 

is  below  the  national  average? 1 am 

afraid  I cannot  offer  any  explanations 
on  that:  iit  is  a fact. — Sir  Charles  Cun- 
ningham: The  factors  to  which  Mr. 
McConnell  has  drawn  attention  are  prob- 
ably felt  in  a very  extreme  form  in 
London,  rather  than  in  Middlesex. 
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14906.  Yes,  I can  see  it  up  to  a point, 
ibut  it  is  a very  large  difference,  is  it 

not? Yes.  The  London  population, 

I think,  as  a very  special  type  for  a whole 
variety  of  reasons. 

14907.  Chairman:  Yes,  we  thought 
that  might  be  the  case.  Would  you  de- 
velop those  reasons,  Sir  Charles? It 

is  a mixed  population  in  a way  that  no 
other  population  is.  It  is  a population 
living  under  perhaps  rather  more  artifi- 
cial conditions  than  in  any  other  areas. 
In  many  parts  of  the  L.C.C.  area  I 
should  think  .the  pressure  on  accommoda- 
tion is  probably  greater  than  it  is  else- 
where, and  I should  also  guess  that  when 
it  comes  to  looking  after  children  who 
need  short-term  care  the  availability  of 
relatives  and  people  who  can  look  after 
them  without  calling  on  the  local  autho- 
rity is  probably  less  than  in  many  other 
areas ; but  I am  largely  speculating 
in  saying  that.  1 do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  McConnell  would  agree  with  that? — 
Mr.  McConnell : I would  agree,  yes,  so 
tar  as  one  can  guess  at  the  reasons  for  it. 

14908.  Are  you  aware  of  any  special 
reasons  in  districts  within  the  administra- 
tive County  of  London? 1 do  not 

think  we  have  that  information. — Sir 
Charles  Cunningham : I could  not  myself 
answer  that  question:  I am  sorry.  I 
would  expect  that  it  could  ibe  found  from 
records. 

Chairman : There  is  no  need  to  go  into 
research:  I was  only  wondering,  for 
example,  whether  a .tightly-packed  old 
central  area  was  perhaps  more  of  a 
problem  than  one  of  the  more  recently 
developed  areas. 

14909.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Have  you 
any  idea  of  the  number  of  cases  under 
short-term  care — it  may  be  in  such  a 
case  as  the  illness  of  a mother,  and  of 
the  children  who  are  under  care  because 
of  some  defect,  either  on  the  part  of  the 

child  or  the  family? Sir  Austin 

Strutt : One  of  the  factors  is  that  Roman 
Catholic  children  are  often  difficult  to 
place  ; and  so  are  a number  of  half-caste 
children. 

14910.  I wondered  whether,  following 
Sir  Charles’  point,  because  of  the  social 
conditions  of  London  there  might  be  a 
larger  proportion  of  children  who,  when 
the  mother  was  ill,  have  to  be  taken  into 

care  because  of  lack  of  relatives. 

There  is  something  in  that. 


14911.  And  that  is  ,a  factor  which  is 
different  in  London  as  against  the  rest 
of  the  country?  Have  you  any  evidence 

on  it? Sir  Charles  Cunningham:  I 

was  just  going  to  ask  Mr.  McConnell  if 
he  has  any  figures  of  the  short-term 
proportion? — Mr.  McConnell : The 

national  figure  is  62,000  children  in  the 
care  of  local  authorities  in  England  and 
Wales  and  I think  40,000  come  into  care 
and  go  out  each  year,  which  indicates 
there  is  a pretty  high  proportion  of  short- 
stay  cases  in  all  the  children  in  care. 

14912.  Mr.  Cadbury:  The  figures  are 
related  to  the  country  .as  a whole.  What 
would  perhaps  be  a safer  comparison 
would  be  to  compare  the  London  County 
Council  area  with  the  other  very  large 
urban  areas  such  as  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  .Newcastle.  Would 
the  comparison  be  .quite  so  surprising  if 
those  areas  were  taken  as  the  compara- 
tive area? Sir  Charles  Cunningham : 

I cannot  .answer  that  off  hand,  but  I 
think  we  could  get  .these  figures  for  the 
Commission. 

14913.  Chairman  : You  see.  Sir  Charles, 
these  .questions  are  very  relevant  to  our 
inquiry.  Perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  if 
I gave  you  a little  of  the  background  on 
this.  One  of  our  big  problems  which  we 
have  to  consider  is  whether  London— ^any 
part  of  Greater  London — is  quite  differ- 
ent from  other  parts  of  the  country.  Does 
it  require  special  treatment  of  any  kind, 
and  is  there  any  reason  whiy  policy  -in  the 
White  Papers  for  local  government 
throughout  the  country  should  .not  be 
applied  to  London?  We  have  to  go  into 
all  these  functions.  That  is  where  the 
relevance  of  these  questions  comes  in. 
Yes,  I follow. 

14914.  Miss  Johnston : With  regard  to 
the  point  about  the  Catholic  children 
and  large  families,  I should  have  thought 
that  problem  would  have  applied  in 
Liverpool  more  than  anywhere  else,  but 
I see  their  figures  are  about  the  aver- 
age.  -Sir  Austin  Strutt:  But  in  London 

residential  accommodation  has  to  be 
found  for  a higher  proportion  of  them. 

Chairman : Yes,  but  it  is  more  a ques- 
tion of  finding  accommodation,  not  the 
particular  quantity  which  can  arrive  from 
any  particular  source — it  is  the  problem 
of  disposal  of  them? 

14915.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Have  you 
any  evidence  that  the  figures  are  boosted 
because  of  the  numbers  of  transient  or 
migrant  population?  One  knows,  of 
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course,  about  students  coming  from  over- 
seas. They  nearly  all  come  to  London  ; 
there  is  a first  problem  of  dealing  with 
them  in  London,  and  enormous  numbers 
of  them  get  stuck  in  London.  Would  the 
same  apply  more  widely,  and  could  the 
numbers  be  boosted  by  this  relatively 

transient  or  migrant  population? Sir 

Charles  Cunningham : I should  have 

thought  they  would  certainly  be  boosted 
by  the  transient  population,  and  I would 
also  think  they  would  be  boosted  by  .the 
fact  that  part  of  the  static  population  in 
•London  is  cut  off  from  its  home  area 
and  its  relatives,  and  so  on ; therefore 
if  anything  happens  there  is  more  depen- 
dence on  the  public  services  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  I do  not 
know  whether  Mr.  McConnell  could 
ascertain  the  facts  about  some  of  these 
points  which  have  been  raised,  and  per- 
haps let  the  Commission  have  a supple- 
mentary note? 

14916.  Chairman : It  would  be  inter- 
esting and  very  helpful  if  you  could  do 

that,  without  too  much  trouble. W e 

could  certainly  provide  the  information 
Mr.  Cadbury  asked  for  as  regards  the 
proportion  in  London  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

14917.  You  see,  one  of  die  things  we 
have  to  consider  is  the  type  and  size  of 
local  authority  in  London  and  the  need 
to  discharge  various  functions  in  Lon- 
don. The  impression  I have  got  so  far 
from  your  evidence  is  that,  taking  the 
Administrative  County,  if  anything  you 
want  a smaller  population  for  your  local 
authority,  to  meet  your  main  criterion, 
than  you  would  elsewhere  because  of 
the  larger  proportion  per  head  of  the 
population  under  care  in  one  form  or 
another.  I know  that  is  a complete 
generalisation  and  it  would  need  qualifi- 
cation in  various  terms,  but  that  is  the 

general  picture,  is  it  not? Yes,  I (think 

that  it  would  probably  differ  a great  deal 
iin  parts  of  the  London  area. 

Chairman : We  should  be  very  grate- 
ful if  we  could  have  some  figures  on 
that. 

14918.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  If  you  are 
following  this  question  up  for  overseas 
people,  could  you  not  also  follow  it  up 
for  the  people  who  move  into  London 
from  the  United  Kingdom  as  well?  We 
have  evidence  that  there  are  special 
problems  of  .people  getting  stuck  in  .the 
neighbourhood  of  the  terminal  railway 


stations ; and  I wonder  if  that  shows  an 
effect  on  the  number  of  children  in  care. 

1 think  a detailed  analysis  of  that 

sort  would  be  more  readily  provided  by 
the  London  County  Council,  but  we 
could  certainly  consult  them  and  see 
what  further  statistical  material  we 
could  give  to  the  Commission. 

14919.  Chairman:  I suppose,  Mr. 

McConnell,  if  I may  address  you  directly 
— with  your  permission,  Sir  Charles — 
this  is  really  one  facet,  is  it  not,  of  the 
fact  which  we  keep  on  coming  up  against 
— it  is  a -twin  factor  really — the  mag- 
netic attraction  of  London  on  popula- 
tion in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
coupled  with  extreme  pressure  upon 
accommodation  in  Central  London.  It 
is,  it  must  be,  another  consequence  of 

those  twin  factors,  must  it  not? Mr. 

McConnell:  It  is  undoubtedly  so. 

14920.  And  iit  goes  right  to  the  root  of 
all  the  major  problems  we  (have  to  con- 
sider in  this  Commission. Sir  Charles 

Cunningham : I am  sure  .that  is  so,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman:  In  other  words,  Central 
London,  or  the  administrative  county,  is 
a great  attractive  force,  but  there  must 
clearly  be  a greater  difficulty  in  getting  a 
family  settled  in  Central  London  than 
elsewhere  once  it  has  been  attracted  to 
Central  London.  It  is  all  part  of  the 
problem. 

14921.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  We  have 
been  made  aware,  on  .the  welfare  side, 
that  quite  a lot  of  the  L.C.C.  problem 
does  arise  out  of  a population  which  is 
not  indigenous  to  London  but  has  come 
in  to  London  without  any  thought  of  the 
future  ; and  it  might  well  have  this  effect 
on  your  children’s  services,  might  it  not? 
That  is  true. 

14922.  Mr.  Cadbury:  And  I suppose 
it  is  also  true  that  the  population  which 
is  going  or  has  gone  out  of  London  to 
the  new  towns  and  'the  perimeter  areas 
tends  to  be  the  more  settled  families  of 
young  people,  and  they  are  not  your 

clients  in  the  child  care  service. Yes, 

indeed. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Except  on  the  short- 
term basis. 

14923.  Chairman:  Now,  Sir  Charles, 
coming  back  to  the  generic  question  of 
size — because  all  .these  questions  are 
relevant  to  that — taking  the  built-up 
areas  as  a whole,  not  necessarily  in 
London  tout  in  other  parts  of  the 
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country,  have  you  got  any  sort 
of  idea  as  to  what  is  the  minimum  size  of 
population  which,  in  such  a heavily  built- 
up  area,  would  support  the  necessary  staff 
to  carry  out  properly  the  functions  of 

the  Children’s  Act? We  have  not 

attempted,  I think,  any  precise  estimate 
of  that  kind.  What  I think  we  could 
say  is  that  our  experience  in  the  country 
generally  suggests  that  some  of  the 
smaller  county  boroughs  do  have 
difficulty. 

14924.  Yes,  you  have  said  that  in  your 
evidence,  and  that  is  all  you  have  said. 

I wondered  if  I could  tempt  you  to  say 

a little  more. 1 should  hesitate  to  state 

a figure  of  what  we  would  regard  as  the 
minimum  population. 

14925.  What  do  you  mean  by  a 

smaller  county  borough? 1 should 

think  a county  borough  with  a popula- 
tion of  less  than  100,000  we  would 
regard  as  a smaller  county  borough. 
Speaking  quite  personally,  I would  have 
guessed  that  a population  of  200,000  to 
250,000  was  probably  nearer  the  figure 
you  would  want  to  support,  generally 
speaking,  an  efficient  child  care  service. 
I do  not  know  whether  my  colleagues 
would  agree  with  me  in  that. — Mr. 
McConnell : I think  so.  I think  one  can 
also  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  number  of  children  in  care,  and 
our  experience  suggests  that  the  difficul- 
ties do  become  considerable  where  the 
number  of  children  in  care  is  substan- 
tially less  than  about  200. 

14926.  One  per  (thousand. Sir 

Charles  Cunningham  : il  hope  I have  not 
said  anything  to  suggest  that  the  smaller 
county  boroughs  are  not  operating  an 
efficient  child  care  service.  I did  not 
mean  that  at  all:  I did  mean  that  their 
difficulties  may  become  quite  serious  if 
the  numbers  that  they  have  to  look  after 
are  unduly  small. 

14927 : Let  me  relieve  your  mind  on 
that,  Sir  Charles.  You  have  not  given 
me,  or  any  of  my  colleagues,  that 
impression.  The  impression  you  have 
given  is  that  there  are  certain  county 
boroughs  who  have  difficulties  to  over- 
come, and  if  you  are  considering  an 
optimum  population  it  is  better  to  have 
one  where  those  difficulties  are 
minimised.  That  is  the  impression  you 
wanted  to  give,  is  -it  not? Yes,  indeed. 

14928.  This  is  all  tied  up,  of  course, 
with  welfare  and  the  personal  health  ser- 


vices, and  everything  else  that  is  done 
by  the  State  or  the  authorities.  We  have 
had  a good  deal  of  evidence  from  wel- 
fare and  personal  health  people,  and  so 
forth,  to  the  effect  that  one  should  regard 
a population — certainly  in  a heavily  built- 
up  area  of  100,000  as  the  absolute 
minimum : they  say  the  absolute 

minimum.  We  have  been  told  that  a 
population  of  about  a million  should  be 
regarded  as  the  maximum  for  that  pur- 
pose— not  for  children,  but  for  other 
aspects.  So  desirable  size  does  fall  pretty 
much  between  those  two,  does  it  not? 
Yes. 

14929.  1 was  speaking  of  density  of 
built-up  area.  Of  course,  a good  deal 
of  the  Greater  London  area,  although  it 
is  pretty  well  a continuous  area  for  build- 
ing, is  nothing  like  as  heavily  built-up 
as  the  central  portions  of  it — parts  of 
(Middlesex  and  Kent,  and  even  parts  of 
Essex  and  Surrey  and  Hertfordshire  are 
nothing  like  as  heavily  built-up.  Would 
you  think  that  in  the  less  heavily  built- 
up  areas  there  is  necessarily  any  differ- 
ence in  desirable  size?  You  see,  in  some 
cases  the  geography  cum  population  has 
to  be  taken  into  account.  Take  the 
simplest  possible  case— a district  nurse 
can  possibly  get  to  five  houses  in  one 
street  in  London,  whereas  she  can  prob- 
ably only  get  round  to  two  on  her 
bicycle  in  a less  heavily  populated  area. 
Taking  a homely  illustration  of  that  kind, 
do  you  think  that  principle  might  apply 

in  the  child  care  service? 1 would  not 

think  it  applied  to  anything  like  the  same 
degree.  The  real  criterion  is  the  num- 
ber in  care  rather  than  the  density  of 
the  area  in  which  they  are  living. — Mr. 
McConnell : I would  agree  with  that. 

14930.  So  for  this  purpose  it  might 
not  be  necessary  to  differentiate  much 
between  an  area  in  Central  London  and 
an  area  nearer  the  periphery  of  London? 

Sir  Charles  Cunningham:  From  the 

point  of  view  of  child  care,  I should  have 
thought  not. 

14931.  In  your  evidence  you  have  said 
you  do  not  necessarily  need  an  authority 
as  large  as  the  two  you  have  mentioned, 
the  London  County  Council  and  the 
Middlesex  County  Council. — - — -Not  in 
order  to  secure  an  efficient  service. 

14932.  But  again  you  are  not  suggest- 
ing they  are  inefficient:  you  have  said 
quite  the  contrary  in  your  evidence,  but 
again  you  do  not  need  that  size? I 
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would  not  regard  it  as  being  essential.  I 
think  it  is  quite  an  advantage  to  have 
a bigger  area,  but  you  can  carry  that  too 
far.  You  have  various  advantages  in 
London  because  you  have  a comprehen- 
sive area  which  is,  to  some  extent  a 
homogeneous  area ; but  in  general  I 
would  not  argue  for  a moment  that  you 
need  a population  equal  to  the  London 
or  .the  Middlesex  population,  in  order  to 
maintain  an  efficient  service. 

Chairman : Would  any  member  of  the 
Commission  like  to  ask  any  question 
before  we  go  on? 

14933.  Sir  Charles  Morris'.  Might  I 
ask  this : are  you  suggesting,  Sir  Charles, 
or  perhaps  implying,  that  there  are  cer- 
tain advantages  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Ministry  in  looking  after  these 
things  nationally,  in  there  being  in  the 
area  some  larger  authorities  which 
have  more  elbow  room  for  development 

of  specialised  ideas,  and  so  on? 1 

was  not  thinking  of  it  primarily  from 
that  , point  of  view  but  rather  from 
•the  point  of  view  of  the  advantages 
■in  the  London  area  of  dealing  with  the 
problem  as  a whole,  and  just  looking 
at  both  sides  of  the  picture  to  show  that 
•there  are  advantages  in  the  present  type 
of  arrangement  in  London.  You  can 
have  a larger  staff,  which  is  perhaps 
more  attractive  to  people  coming  in  to 
this  kind  of  work ; you  can  have  a 
greater  degree  of  specialisation ; you 
can  organise  your  institutional  provision 
rather  more  readily ; you  can  organise 
your  boarding  out  outside  the  London 
area  rather  more  readily — but  there  are 
other  factors,  which  1 need  not  develop, 
on  the  other  side.  I was  merely 
suggesting  that  perhaps  there  is  a 
balance  of  advantage  which  one  has  to 
try  and  strike,  and  the  weight  is  not 
entirely  on  the  one  side. 

14934.  Chairman : As  against  that,  of 
course,  it  has  been  urged  upon  us  rather 
strongly  by  a good  many  of  the  smaller 
authorities — and  not  only  the  smaller 
ones,  because  I am  thinking  of  boroughs 
now  and  the  smaller  districts — that  it  is 
probably  easier  for  -the  smaller  local 
authority,  with  the  aid  of  their  elected 
members,  to  find  foster  homes  for 
children  than  it  may  be  for  a much 

larger  body  such  as  the  county. I 

think  that  might  be  true ; a small 
authority  which  knows  its  area  rather 
more  intimately  might  find  the  work 
easier.  The  London  County  Council, 


as  1 think  the  Commission  know,  have 
tried  to  de-centralise  their  child  care 
work  by  appointing,  I think,  three  district 
committees  to  supervise  nine  areas  with 
local  staff,  which  goes  some  way  in  the 
direction  of  securing  greater  local  interest, 
or  ought  to  secure  greater  local  interest. 

14935.  We  are  familiar  with  that 
organisation  and  we  have  heard  a good 
deal  about  it,  but,  of  course,  there  are 
various  county  districts  who  would  say 
that  is  an  attempt  to  overcome  what 
is  an  inherent  difficulty  in  a very  large 
authority,  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  remove  the  defect  rather  than 
try  to  overcome  it  by  administrative 
means  of  this  kind. Yes. 

14936.  But  none  of  these  are  decisive : 
they  have  to  be  overcome  by  a balance 
of  advantage  and  disadvantage — I think 

that  is  your  view,  is  it  not? 1 think 

my  colleagues  would  probably  agree 
with  me  that  the  small  local  authority 
ought  to  be  in  a better  position  to  tackle 
the  more  local  problem  of  finding  foster 
homes  and  keeping  the  service  in  touch 
with  the  local  community. 

14937.  We  are  told — I do  not  know 
whether  it  is  -true — that,  quite  apart  from 
the  purely  technical  side  of  finding 
homes,  it  is  easier  for  a fairly  small 
authority  to  arouse  interest  amongst  the 
population  and  therefore  get  people  to 
feel  themselves  as  part  of  a public 
service — but  this  is  all  speculation,  and 

must  remain  so,  I think. 1 would  only 

add  one  point  on  that  aspect  of  the 
matter.  The  L.C.C.  have  recently,  I 
think,  made  a very  big  increase  in  the 
establishment  of  their  child  care  officers, 
and  it  .may  be  that,  even  if  the  organisa- 
tion remained  in  its  present  form,  that 
expansion  would  make  it  more  possible 
to  tackle  the  problem  of  boarding  out, 
and  to  increase  the  present  very  low 
percentage  of  children  in  care  who  are 
dealt  with  in  foster  homes. 

14938.  Sir  Charles  Morris : If  one 
attached  rising  importance,  or  at  any 
rate  high  importance,  to  the  fact  that  a 
smaller  authority  would  know  its  own 
area  better  and  applied  that,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  London — would  there  be  a 
big  problem  left  over  in  the  finding  of 
out-of-London  lodgings  or  places  for 
children  in  care,  and  if  so  could  you 
judge  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  try 
to  make  some  special  areas  for  that,  or 
can  you  leave  the  local  authorities  to 
do  it  each  for  himself? 1 think,  on 
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the  first  part  of  the  question,  the  answer 
is  yes,  there  would  be  a considerable 
problem  left  over.  The  present  per- 
centage of  boarded-out  children  is  23 
,per  cent.,  I believe.  It  varies  enor- 
mously in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
In  Lancashire,  for  example,  at  is 
very  high — about  two-thirds — but  in  the 
circumstances  of  London — the  circum- 
stances we  have  already  discussed — I 
should  guess  that  whatever  percentage 
was  boarded  out,  there  would  still  be  a 
lot  of  children  who  would  have  to  be 
dealt  with  outside  the  London  area.  On 
the  second  part  of  the  question,  again 
I think  it  is  a balance  of  advantage  and 
disadvantage.  There  is  a great  deal  to 
be  said,  if  you  adopt  a particular  unit 
for  the  general  organisation  of  a child- 
care service,  for  leaving  the  people  who 
are  responsible  for  that  to  find  foster 
homes  either  in  their  own  area  or  out- 
side it.  In  general,  an  arrange- 
ment for  amalgamation  or  joint 
operation  tends  to  be  a little  sticky  in 
practice : and,  again  speaking  quite 

personally,  I would  have  been  inclined 
to  leave  the  child-care  authority— what- 
ever it  is— 'to  look  after  its  own  boarding 
out  arrangements,  either  in  its  own  area 
or  outside  it. 

14939.  You  would  think  the  argument 
against  dividing  up  the  job  of  finding 
out-of-London  homes  and  the  job  of 
finding  homes  within  the  local 
authority’s  area — you  would  think  the 
argument  against  dividing  that  would  be 
very  strong,  giving  the  two  functions  to 
different  people? 1 think  the  argu- 

ments against  giving  the  two  functions 
to  different  authorities  would  be  very 
strong,  yes. 

14940.  Miss  Johnston : Do  you  feel 
the  same  about  looking  after  the 
children  once  they  have  been  placed 
in  foster  homes,  because  we  understand 
the  L.C.C.  retain  the  control  of  the 
great  majority  of  their  children,  although 
they  may  be  boarded  out  60  or  80  miles 

from  London? 1 think  the  general  or 

parental  responsibility  of  the  authority 
ought  to  continue  whether  the  child  in 
its  care  is  living  in  its  own  area  or  out- 
side it.  Many  authorities  do  arrange  for 
the  authority  in  whose  area  the  child  is 
boarded  out  to  exercise  day-to-day 
supervision. 

14941.  You  do  not  think  it  is  a good 

idea? 1 think  it  is  a useful  idea,  but 

I would  not  like  it  to  be  developed  to 


the  point  where  it  breaks  the  relationship 
between  the  child  and  the  authority  which 
is  responsible  for  it. 

14942.  But  do  you  see  drawbacks  in 
the  child  being  80  miles  away  from  its 

own  area? It  depends  on  what  you 

mean  by  looking  after. 

Chairman : You  are  drawing  a dis- 
tinction between  the  responsibility  and 
the  actual  day-to-day  supervision.  What 
you  are  contending  for,  as  I understand 
it,  is  that  the  L.C.C.— or  whichever  the 
responsible  body  is — should  retain  the 
responsibility,  but  there  is  no  harm  in 
getting  the  local  children’s  officer  in,  say, 
Hertfordshire,  to  look  after  the  children, 
from  a day-to-day  standpoint,  who  are 
boarded  in  Hertfordshire. 

14943.  Miss  Johnston : They  do  not 
do  that,  you  see.  We  have  been  told 
that  it  is  not  done,  except  in  very  rare 

cases. Perhaps  Mr.  McConnel  would 

.like  to  amplify  that.  I should  have 
thought,  personally,  there  was  a great 
deal  to  be  said  for  arranging  for  the 
day-to-day  responsibility  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  authority  of  the  area  where 
the  child  is  living,  but  at  the  same  time 
keeping  a sort  of  parental  connection 
between  the  authority  which  is  ultimately 
responsible  for  the  child  and  the  actual 
child. 

14944.  Chairman : You  see,  it  must  be 
very  difficult  in  time,  and  so  forth,  if 
you  have  these  divisions  going  out  in 
sectors  from  London,  and  bearing  in 
mind  that  one  of  the  biggest  problems 
is  how  to  get  properly  trained  staff  for 
London.  It  must  be  a great  difficulty 
when  you  have  another  welfare  authority 
in  the  county  making  the  same  round  of 

the  people  on  the  spot. 1 quite  agree; 

what  I was  trying  to  stress  was  that<  if 
the  object  of  child  care  is  to  establish 
the  right  relationship  between  the  res- 
ponsible authority  and  the  child,  and 
another  object  is  to  restore  the  home 
so  that  the  child  can  come  back  to  it, 
you  do  not  want  to  cut  him  adrift  from 
the  authority  and  the  officers  in  the  area 
from  which  he  is  boarded  out. 

14945.  To  use  the  jargon  to  which  we 
are  becoming  accustomed,  you  would  say 
that  the  outside  authority  should  not 
look  after  the  child  under  delegation 
or  under  conferment  but  on  an  agency 

basis? 1 assume  that  is  what  I am 

trying  to  say! 
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14946.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Still,  I 
suppose  it  is  a matter  of  experience 
whether  it  works.  One  remembers  cases 
in  the  courts — the  cases  which  occur  to 
me  do  not  happen  to  be  London  cases, 
but  they  involve  this  kind  of  thing  ; and 
I suppose  that  the  home  authority,  the 
authority  in  the  place  of  origin  of  the 
child,  may  always  be  afraid  that  in  times, 
for  instance,  when  there  is  pressure  of 
work,  their  children  may  suffer  a little 
in  lack  of  care  as  compared  with  the 

local  children. 1 entirely  agree:  it 

implies  a degree  of  mutual  confidence 
which  does  not  always  exist. 

14947.  Chairman : But  your  real  point 
is  that  the  responsibility  must  remain 
with  the  parent  authority:  I think  that 
is  clear.  Now  may  I ask  you  this,  as  a 
matter  of  history,  can  you  tell  us  why 
the  powers  under  the  Act  of  1948  were 
conferred  on  counties  and  county 
boroughs?  I think  it  arose  out  of  the 

Curtis  Report,  did  it  not? Yes,  the 

legislation  of  1948  followed  the  Curtis 
Report.  I think  the  child  care  service 
was  given  to  authorities  who  were 
accustomed  ito  dealing  with  personal 

social  services. Mr.  McConnell : I 

think  that  is  the  case. 

14948.  Did  not  this  also  come  into  it, 
that  you  had  to  fix  some  type  of 
authority,  and  the  variations  of  size 
amongst  the  boroughs  or  urban  districts 
was  so  great  that  in  order  to  get  a large 
enough  authority  you  virtually  had  to 
fix  the  county  and  the  county  borough 
— again  is  was  a question  of  function  and 
size  rather  than  the  quality  of  the  local 

authority,  was  it  not? Sir  Charles 

Cunningham : I think  that  was  the 

position,  Sir. 

14949.  Supposing  there  had  been  a 
re-organisation  of  local  government — to 
take  a hypothetical  case — before  the 
Children’s  Act  of  1948  instead  of  after- 
wards, it  does  not  follow  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  functions  under  the 
Children’s  Act  would  have  been  the  same 
as  it  is  today? Oh,  no. 

14950.  Miss  Johnston:  Could  I ask, 
arising  out  of  that,  whether  you  would 
attach  great  importance  to  the  child 
care  service  being  under  the  same 
authority  as  the  health  and  welfare  ser- 
vice?— —Certainly:  I think  that  is  essen- 
tial. 

14951.  Because  we  have  had  a number 
of  boroughs,  other  than  county  boroughs, 
32862 


giving  evidence  that  they  would  like  to 
take  over  the  health  and  welfare  services 
but  a great  many  of  them  baulk  at  taking 
over  the  children’s  service,  probably 
because  they  have  had  no  experience. 

Again  speaking  personally,  I would 

have  thought  these  services  ought  to  go 
together.  They  are  both  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  the  family,  and  there  is 
an  obvious  need  for  co-operation  between 
the  two.  Both  these  services  would  be 
best  administered  by  the  same  authority. 

14952.  Would  you  stick  to  that,  even 
if  the  authority  was  perhaps  rather 

smaller  itihan  you  would  like? 1 think 

ithat  for  child  care  services  there  is  an 
over-riding  consideration — you  must  have 
a number  of  children  in  care  sufficient 
to  make  it  possible  for  an  efficient  service 
to  be  iron — but  I would  have  guessed  that 
perhaps  the  same  consideration  would 
have  applied  to  some  of  the  other 
services. 

14953.  Chairman:  There  is  a possible 
solution  to  this.  Supposing  you  had  a 
slightly  sub-minimum  local  authority, 
you  do  get  a lot  of  instances  where 
boroughs  share  a medical  officer  of  health 
— .the  same  person  and  the  same  staff 
perform  the  functions  of  the  medical 
officer  of  health  for  .two  adjoining 
boroughs.  It  is  not  really  a joint  opera- 
tion, but  the  'same  staff  is  responsible 
to  Borough  A and  Borough  B.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  the  children’s  officer  or 
children’s  staff  should  not  be  shared  in 
that  way?  It  is  not  the  ideal  arrange- 
ment, but  it  might  work. 1 do  not 

think  it  is  an  ideal  arrangement.  In 
practice,  it  is  an  arrangement  which 
frequently  proves  unsatisfactory. 

14954.  Miss  Johnston:  Is  it  usual  to 
have  a joint  committee  or  simply  an 
officer  working  with  two  committees? 

In  the  child  care  service  I do  not 

think  it  happens. — Mr.  McConnell : 
There  are  no  joint  committees.  There 
are  one  or  two  examples  of  sharing  chief 
officers — very  few. 

14955.  Chairman : Do  they  work? — 
Those  that  are  now  in  existence  work. 
There  have  'been  one  or  two  in  the  past 
.that  have  been  discontinued. 

14956.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  What  hap- 
pens in  Canterbury,  for  instance? — — 
Canterbury  shares  the  services  of  the 
Kent  children’s  officer.  That  is  one  of 
A 4 
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the  very  few  cases. — Sir  Charles 
Cunningham : It  is  the  sort  of  arrange- 
ment which  in  practice  works  all  right 
if  the  sharing  authorities  and  officers 
make  it  work. 

14957.  Chairman:  You  see,  Sir 

Charles,  we  have  to  explore  these  adeas 
— and  we  are  only  exploring  them— 
because  the  function  of  size  comes  into 
the  question  for  many  functions,  not 
only  for  the  children’s  service,  and  we 
are  already  finding  that  a great  many 
people  are  wanting  a different  size  of 
local  authority  for  almost  every  different 
service.  You  cannot  have  that  un- 
fortunately, and  therefore  one  has  to 
find  either  the  L.C.M.  or  H.C.F.—I  am 
not  sore  which  it  is — and  the  possibility 
of  two  authorities  combining  in  order  to 
perform  some  particular  function  in  this 
particular  case  we  are  discussing  this 
morning  of  a child  care  function  may 
have  to  be  explored.  Your  answer  is 
that  it  can  be  worked,  it  has  been  made 
to  work,  but  it  is  not  a desirable  thing 

if  you  can  avoid  it. That  is  correct. 

One  would  rather  accept  that  form  of 
organisation  than  see  the  child  care 
service  not  working. 

Chairman:  I think  we  have  explored 
this  sufficiently  now. 

14958.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I have  just  -one 
question  on  size.  In  London  some 
boroughs  who  would  like  the  health  and 
welfare  services  have  been  frightened  to 
take  over  the  children’s  service  because 
of  the  very  large  institutions  they  would 
have  'to  inherit  which  have  grown  up  in 
London  over  the  years.  There  has  been 
some  evidence  that  the  day  of  the  very 
large  institution  is  happily  passing,  but 
I do  not  know,  Sir  Charles,  whether  you 
could  just  comment  on  that  point, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  factors  which 
frightened  some  of  the  witnesses  who, 
for  other  reasons,  would  like  to  take  the 
child  care  service,  hut  do  not  feel 
adequate  ito  take  on  these  large  institu- 
tions.  1 would  venture  only  two  com- 

ments. I would  hope  that  the  large 
institution  is  on  the  way  out,  and  the 
London  County  Council  has  made  great 
progress  in  'the  last  year  or  two  in 
replacing  the  large  institution  by  smaller 
ones,  family  homes  and  so  on.  Secondly, 
I would  think  that  if  the  Greater  London 
area  were  to  be  broken  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  service  into  smaller  units 
there  would  have  to  be  some  sharing 


out  of  the  existing  residential  accommo- 
dation. You  might  find  a small  unit 
with  no  existing  homes  in  it  at  all,  and 
another  one  with  far  more  than  it 
needed.  One  would  just  have  to  look 
at  the  whole  picture  and  try  to  share 
the  accommodation  that  exists  among 
the  units,  whether  it  happens  to  he  in 
their  own  area  or  not. 

14959.  Chairman:  I wonder  if  this  is 
quite  so  serious  a problem  as  some  of 
the  smaller  authorities  think.  Of  course, 
a vast  amount  of  accommodation  used 
by  the  children’s  service  in  the  London 
area  is  accommodation  provided  by 
voluntary  societies  of  one  form  or 

another. -To  a considerable  extent 

that  is  so,  yes. 

14960.  Have  we  any  information  as  to 
■the  relative  numbers  of  children  housed 
in  the  London  area  in  voluntary  and 

non-voluntary  institutions? 1 cannot 

answer  that  question  offhand,  but  we  will 
gladly  include  that  information  in  Hie 
supplementary  memorandum.  I think  it 
would  be  better  if  wo  did  that. 

14961.  Now  these  voluntary  institu- 
tions take  children  from  a good  many 
different  children’s  authorities,  do  they 
not? — ■ — Yes. 

14962.  Not  only  in  our  review  area, 

but  outside  as  well? Yes. 

14963.  There  is  a pool  which  is  used 
by  all  the  children’s  authorities. Yes. 

14964.  Now  supposing  these  large  in- 
stitutions, at  present  run  by  the  .London 
County  Council  or  one  of  the  other 
county  councils,  had  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of,  or  redistributed  amongst,  some 
of  the  smaller  authorities — iis  there  tiny 
reason,  so  long  as  those  institutions  con- 
tinue to  exist,  why  they  should  not  be 
utilised  by  any  children’s  authority  in 
the  same  way  as  the  voluntary  organisa- 
tions are  used  by  them  today?  There  is 
no  reason,  is  there,  why  an  institution 
owned  and  operated  by  one  particular 
borough  should  in  any  way  be  confined 
to  the  needs  of  that  particular  borough,  is 

there? No,  indeed  not.  That  ‘is  a 

■matter  fox  arrangement  between  the 
providing  authority  and  the  other 
authorities  who  want  to  use  li.t. 

14965.  And  there  is  no  great  com* 
plication,  as  I understand  it,  in  the 
authority  which  is  providing  children  for 
that  home  making  a proper  financial  con- 
tribution ito  the  upkeep  of  that  home.- 
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It  would  -pay  on  the  number  of  children 
which  were  accommodated  in  that  par- 
ticular institution. 

14966.  The  position  would  simply  be 
thait,  say,  Islington  might  ibeoome  a 
second  Barnardos,  so  to  speak.  There 
•is  no  fundamental  difference,  is  there, 

in  operation  between  them? Not  do 

the  mechanics. 

14967.  .No,  .therefore  I iam  wondering 
really  if  'this  problem  of  the  big  institu- 
tion As  quite  as  severe  a problem  as 

some  of  them  thii.nk. We  are  hoping 

it  will  solve  itself,  but  in  ithe  meantime 
it  is  not  insuperable. 

Chairman : Thank  you  very  much.  It 
clears  up  one  point. 

14968.  Miss  Johnston : I think  we 
would  agree  that  the  sharing  of  officers 
is  not,  on  the  whole,  a good  idea ; but 
there  is  also  difficulty  about  sharing 
homes,  because  some  of  the  larger  autho- 
rities itold  us  that  you  must  have  a 
large  number  of  children  in  care  in  order 
,to  have  ten  or  itrwelve  different  typ^s  of 
home  for  special  types  of  children,  and 
so  on.  One  authority  told  us  they  are 
getting  away  from  thait:  they  no  longer 
had  nurseries,  for  example,  but  special 
foster  homes  for  children  under  five. 
Do  you  attach  importance  to  each 
authority  having  a wide  variety  of 
types  of  home,  or  do  you  think  that 
they  'can  share  them  for  special  cases 

without  much  difficulty? 1 think, 

within  limits,  sharing  is  both  economical 
and  sensible.  The  practical  difficulty  one 
comes  up  against  wiith  a child  care  autho- 
rity is  the  natural  wish  to  provide  its 
own  accommodation  because  it  feels  it 
can  do  it  rather  better  than  any  other 
authority ; but  I 'think  that  is  a psycho- 
logical factor  rather  than  a matter  of 
organisation. 

Chairman : And  one  which  would  pre- 
sumably get  less  as  .the  number  of  homes 
increased  and  their  size  decreased.  It  is 
really  only  the  big  one  Which  is  the 
problem,  is  it  not? 

14969.  Miss  Johnston : Some  of  them 
did  mention  cases  where  there  were  many 
different  types  of  homes,  but  I should 
think  they  should  be  able  to  use  each 
other’s  for  special  cases. — —And  also 
homes  of  voluntary  bodies,  which  are  in- 
creasingly devoting  themselves  to  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  the  special  case. 

14970.  Chairman : Now,  you  may  not 
be  able  to  answer  this  particular  question 
because,  like  so  many  government 
32862 


departments,  you  are  concerned  with  the 
end  result  of  local  government  and  the 
performance  of  the  functions  rather  than 
(the  machinery  and  administration  by 
which  the  end  is  achieved.  It  is  one  of 
the  difficulties  we  are  always  running  up 
against  in  this  Commission  .that,  so  long 
as  .the  results  for  which  you  are  respon- 
sible are  achieved,  it  is  not  really  your 
business  to  look  into  the  way  in  which 
they  are  achieved  in  administration  ; but 
have  you  any  views  as  to  what  should 
be  the  relative  functions  of  the  councillor, 
the  elected  member,  the  layman  if  you 
like,  and  .the  .professional — the  children’s 
officer  and  his  or  her  staff?  What  part 
should  those  respective  sides  of  the  ser- 
vice play,  one  with  another? Looking 

at  that  question  from  'the  point  of  view 
of  the  'child  care  service,  I think  there 
.are  perhaps  two  functions  which  the 
elected  cound'Hor  ought  to  perform : .the 
first  is  the  normal  one  of  dealing  with 
the  (policy  of  ithe  service  and  general 
problems  of  administration,  and  th( 
either  is  to  take  <a  share  in  the  more 
parental  duty  of  looking  after  the 
children  who  are  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  local  authority.  I think  one  of 
the  .objects  which  the  Curtis  Committee 
bad  in  mind  in  suggesting  a special  com- 
mittee for  .the  care  of  homeless  children 
was  that  they  should  not  only,  so  to 
speak,  administer  the  service  but  take 
some  practical  .part  .in  that — for  want 
of  a (better  word — parental  responsibility 
of  the  local  authority. 

14971.  That  really  highlights  the  point 
which  has  been  put  to  us  so  often  and 
Which  iwe  now  put  to  you.  A lot  of 
people  say  it  is  really  doubtful  whether 
it  is  wise  to  insist  on  a separate  children’s 
committee  at  County  Hal,  because  it 
separates  the  children’s  service  from  the. 
health  committee  and  the  welfare  com- 
mittee, and  on  .the  other  hand  it  does 
not  really  give  the  personal  contact  with 
the  neighbourhood  which  (apparently  it 
was  the  intention  of  this  device  to  pro- 
vide. People  will  say,  and  have  said 
often  enough,  that  you  do  not  get  the 
solution  of  local  problems  by  getting 
people  from  County  Hall,  which  may  be 
miles  and  miles  away,  to  serve  on  a 
children’s  committee.  Have  you  any 

observations  on  that? No,  only  that 

the  L.C.C.  have  themselves  tried  to  meet 
that  difficulty  by  appointing  three  district 
committees  which,  as  I understand  it,  are 
presided  over  by  a member  of  the 
children’s  committee  but  do  include  local 
A 5 
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people.  That  arrangement  was  doubtless 
made  to  the  tope  that  to  that  way  a closer 
contact,  which  we  at  the  Home  Ofhce 
would  feel  to  be  desirable,  would  be 
achieved. 

Chairman : The  critics  say  on  that  why 
did  a local  authority  ever  become  so  large 
that  a great  many  committees  were 
required  to  localise  its  services  again 
when  it  could  have  been  localised  from 
the  start?  That  is  what  is  put  to  us. 


14972.  Miss  Johnston : Three  com- 
mittees controlling  8,000  children  is  not 
really  local,  is  it? It  is  not  geographi- 

cally local,  I agree  ; but  I do  think  that, 
to  fairness  to  the  L.C.C.,  it  must  be  said 
that  their  members  take  a great  personal 
interest  in  the  children’s  service. 


14973.  Chairman:  Yes,  'they  inspect 
the  tomes  and  'they  undoubtedly  do  take 
an  interest,  but  that  is  not  quite  the  local 
interest  which,  it  is  said,  a councillor  can 
usefully  bring  to  the  matter.  I thunk 
I 'Should  have  to  concede  that  point. 


14974.  But  it  is  an  interesting  one  to 
us,  and  it  bears  relevance  to  many 
.aspects  that  we  have  to  look  at,  not 
merely  children,  tat  what  part  should 
be  played  to  the  children’s  service  by 
the  .professional  man  and  .the  layman, 
the  'councillor,  the  elected  man.  Of 
oourse  everyone  can  see  that  the  actual,  joib 
of  'looking  .after  the  child,  the  case  work, 
should  be  done  by  the  officer  without 
direct  interference  by  the  councillor,  that 
is  common,  ground  everywhere,  but  .toe 
does  seem  to  'be  some  scope  for  the 
application  of  local  knowledge  and  (in- 
terest by  people  on  the  spot  from 

amongst  the  elected  representatives. 

I .would  agree  with  that.  I do  not  know 
whether  my  colleagues  have  any  different 
views  to  put  forward.  I think  it  is  an 
important  feature  of  the  child  welfare 
service  that  you  should  get  this  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  administering  com- 
mittee in  the  child  itself  as  well  as  the 
more  direct  administrative  function  or 
just  seeing  that  the  machine  is  efficient 
and  .working  smoothly. 

14975.  Yes.  Now  another  quite  differ- 
ent subject  is  this:  one  of  the  factors 
(that  we  have  to  look  iin.to,  of  course,  is 
the  question  of  economy  ; and  on  the 
figures  we  have  'the  costs  of  the  L.C.C. 
with  regard  to  the  care  of  children  do 
seem  to  be  exceptionally  high  when  com- 
pared with  others.  I know  this  is  a 
matter  which  may  cease  to  be  of  direct 
interest  (to  the  Home  Office,  but  you  must 


have  (a  great  deal  of  information  on  rela- 
tive oosts  at  the  present  time,  based  on 
your  past  experience.  Could  you  give 

us  'any  help  on  that  -matter? 1 believe 

the  average  costs  -to  the  London  area 
and,  to  some  extent,  the  Middlesex  area 
are  considerably  higher  than  the  average 
costs  in  .the  country  as  a whole.  To  a 
large  extent  I should  think  -that  reflects 
first  of  all  the  generally  higher  level  of 
costs  in  flics©  arcus  and,  secondly,  the 
fact  that  a very  much  larger  proportion 
of  -the  children  in  -the  care  of  -the  London 
County  Council  have  to  'be  looked  after 
in  expensive  residential  accommodation 
because  of  t!he  very  small  percentage  who 
arc  boarded  ou't. 

14976.  Even  on  'boarded  out  children 

the  costs  are  vary,  very  high. Again  I 

think  that  may,  to  -a  -considerable  extent, 
reflect  -the  relatively  higher  oosts  in  the 
London  area. 

14977.  Well,  in  this  a-nd  in  other  ser- 
vices, of  course  one  has  to  undoubtedly 
weight  the  costs  -as  far  as  the  London 
area  ,is  concerned — as  we  all  know,  in 
wage  rates  .and  in  other  ways  there  is 
always  special  provision  in  regard  to 
London  .costs— .but  when  you  have 
allowed  for  that  the  -cost  of  these  other 
services  to  London  seems  'to  be  imuoh 
higher  'than  you  would  expect,  even  when 
you  have  done  that  weighting  for  the 
London  area.  H-aive  you  'been  in-to  this 
question  at  all?— — 'Perhaps  Mr. 
McConnell  could  answer  that.  It  is  a 
factor  which  we  have  taken  into  account. 

14978.  Sir  John  Wrigley : From  What 
-has  been  said,  there  seem  to  be  several 
factors  in  .the  London  area:  first  of  all 
■the  number  of  children  under  care  is 
probably  greater,  at  any  rate  in  the 
L.C.C.  area,  and  secondly,  -the  proportion 
of  children  who  -are  boarded  out  is 
less? Yes. 

14979.  And  the  proportion  of  those 
children  iwho  are  boarded  out  is  less  in 
the  county  area  itself  and.  must  involve, 
the  council  to  a certain  amount  of  addi- 
tional administration  if  they  look  after 
their  own  people  -in  remoter  districts.  T 
wondered  how  far  you  had  assessed  the 
relevance  of  those  factors,  because  the 
sum  total  result  of  'those  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  'the  total  cost  of  child 
care  in  London  would  be  appreciably 
higher  than  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try?  Yes,  I think  these  are  factors 

which  largely  account  for  the  increase 
to  cost,  and  as  we  point  out  in  our 
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memorandum  a considerable  part  of  it 
is  due  -to  the  use  made  of  expensive  resi- 
dential nurseries,  which  are  among  the 
most  costly  ways  of  looking  after  a child 
in  care.  I would  now  like  to  ask  Mr. 
McConnell  if  he  could  deal  more  fully 
with  these  points. — Mr.  McConnell : We 
have  conducted  no.  detailed  inquiry  into 
the  reasons  for  this  higher  cost.  Con- 
trol over  child  care  expenditure  does 
not,  I think,  extend  to  such  an  inquiry, 
but  the  factors  mentioned  by  Sir  John 
Wrigley  are  certainly  the  ones  to  which 
we  should  attach  importance — the  lower 
number  of  boarded-out  children,  the 
greater  use  made  of  residential  nurseries 
and  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  child- 
ren are  cared  for  outside  London,  which 
involves  a great  deal  of  travelling  and 
time  of  the  staff — those  are  the  impor- 
tant factors. 

14980.  You  see,  in  addition  to  the 
factors  which  have  been  mentioned  one 
wonders — I say  wonders,  because  one 
does  not  know  the  answer  to  this  at  all 
— one  wonders  whether  it  can  be  looked 
into  from  the  point  of  view  of  whether, 
beyond  a certain  size,  the  thing  does  get 
expensive.  It  is  another  facet  of  the 
question  of  optimum  size.  Obviously 
with  a small  authority  it  might  be  very 
expensive,  but  there  does  seem  to  be  a 
question  as  to  whether  a very  large 
authority  does  not  make  it  become 
expensive,  too. Sir  Charles  Cunning- 

ham : I would  have  thought  that  in  the 
case  of  London  the  real  reasons  for  the 
high  cost  were  not  the  size  of  the  organi- 
sation but  the  factors  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing. I would  expect  also  that  the 
developments  which  have  been  going  on 
recently  and  which  are  continuing  in 
London  would — assuming  no  change  in 
the  organisation — be  reflected  in  an  ad- 
justment of  costs.  If  you  have  a greatly 
increased  staff  it  ought  to  be  possible, 
for  example,  to  increase  the  number  of 
children  boarded  out  in  one  of  the  less 
expensive  ways.  The  development  in  the 
Council’s  own  residential  accommoda- 
tion, which  has  been  very  considerable, 
ought  also  to  reduce  the  need  for  using 
private  accommodation  of  the  more 
expensive  kind.  I would  hestitate  to 
draw  any  inference  from  the  present 
figures  that  the  higher  costs  are  a reflec- 
tion of  the  greater  size. 

14981.  Miss  Johnston : Up  to  now, 
why  has  ithe  L.C.C.  ratio  been  below 
average  because,  from  what  you  say,  it 
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should  really  be  as  easy  for  the  L.C.C.  as 
for  any  other  authority  to  get  the  staff 
they  need? They  have  recently  in- 

creased their  number  of  child  care  officers 
by  something  like  50,  which  I think  is  an 
indication  that  the  previous  staff  was 
considered  to  be  inadequate  for  the  work 
that  had  to  be  done. 

14982.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Would  that 
staff  in  relation  to  the  number  of  child- 
ren under  care  be  either  noticeably  be- 
low or  above  what  you  would  regard  as 

the  average? Could  you  answer  that, 

Mr.  McConnell? — Mr.  McConnell : I 
think  it  was  agreed  by  the  London 
County  Council  when  this  matter  was 
discussed  with  them  by  the  Home  Office 
some  12  months  ago  that  their  staff  ratio 
was  too  low.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
they  embarked  on  a programme  for 
greatly  increasing  the  number  of  staff 
which  is  being  done  I think  in  the  first 
instance  in  three  of  the  nine  areas  of 
the  London  County  Council  and  which 
it  is  intended  to  extend  to  the  other 
areas  in  the  light  of  experience. 

It  is  hoped  both  by  the  London 
County  Council  and  the  Home  Office 
that  one  result  of  this,  which  I think  has 
not  been  mentioned  so  far,  would  be 
that  the  high  proportion  of  children 
under  care  in  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil area  may  be  reduced  because  it 
should  be  possible  to  do  more  preven- 
tive work  to  avoid  the  need  to  receive 
children  into  care. 

14983.  Chairman : In  other  words,  if 
the  welfare  services  were  operating  more 
efficiently  the  children’s  service  would 

have  less  of  a burden  on  it? 1 think 

the  intention  is  that  the  children’s  ser- 
vice should  do  more  in  this  way  on  the 
preventive  side. 

14984.  Mr.  Cadbury:  There  is  one 
type  of  child  that  is  rather  specialised, 
the  juvenile  delinquent,  the  care  of 
whom  comes  under  the  children’s  com- 
mittees. Are  there  any  special  reasons 
in  London  why  the  factors  which  have 
applied  to  children  in  care,  the  deprived 
child  in  care,  do  not  also  apply  to  the 
juvenile  delinquents  in  remand  homes, 
and  so  on?  I think  the  children’s  com- 
mittees do  in  fact  look  after  those  insti- 
tutions.  Sir  Charles  Cunningham : 

Yes. 

14985.  The  size  of  the  authority,  and 
so  on,  would  be  the  same  for  both  sidei 
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of  the  service,  would  it? 1 am  not 

sure  I quite  understand  your  question. 

14986.  Are  there  any  special  reasons 
in  'London,  dealing  with  this  side  of  the 
problem,  which  would  make  the  size  of 
the  local  authority — 'that  is  what  I have 
in  mind  particularly — different?  Of 

course,  they  are  mostly  institutional  cases. 
Are  there  special  reasons  there  so  that 
you  might  say  that  the  larger  the  local 
authority  the  better,  or  is  there  no  special 

consideration? In  the  case  of  remand 

homes,  ito  take  that  type  of  institution, 
I think  you  cannot  hope  to  provide  re- 
mand home  accommodation,  taking 
England  and  Wales  as  a (Whole,  for  each 
child  care  area.  It  is  a much  smaller 
problem  and,  therefore,  there  has  got  to 
be  sharing,  and  even  in  (the  London  area 
there  is  a considerable  degree  of  sharing 
at  the  moment  between  the  London 
County  Council  'and  the  adjacent  authori- 
ties. 

14987.  In  this  field  you  feel  it  would 
be  satisfactory,  to  share  the  accommoda- 
tion whatever  the  'pattern  of  local  gov- 
ernment?  Yes,  I think  it  is  inevitable 

that  (you  would  share  that  accommoda- 
tion. I would  not  regard  that  as  a 
determining  factor  in  deciding  what  the 
pattern  should  be. 

14988.  One  could  leave  it  out  of  con- 
sideration?  Yes. 

14989.  Chairman:  Perhaps  one  could 
leave  out  the  approved  schools  also  be- 
cause they  seem  largely  to  be  provided 

by  voluntary  bodies? Certainly. 

There  you  must  have  classification  not 
really  by  area  but  the  type  of  children 
to  be  cared  for. 

14990.  Am  I right  in  thinking  in  the 
Greater  London  area  we  are  considering 
there  are  only  five  approved  schools 
which  are  not  provided  by  voluntary 

bodies? True,  but  I do  not  think 

the  approved  school  problem  ought  to 
influence  the  consideration  of  what  is  the 
right  type  of  local  government  area. 

14991.  It  comes  to  this,  that  none  of 
these  institutional  problems  seems  to  be 

decisive  in  this  .matter? No,  I do  not 

think  so.  Certainly  not  approved  schools 
and  remand  homes. 

14992.  Let  me  come  to  the  more 
general  picture  now.  As  you  probably 
know,  in  a good  many  quarters  it  is 
being  urged  upon  us  .that  the  right  pat- 
tern of  government  for  our  area  is  to 
have  a whole  series  of  boroughs  of 


adequate  size,  never  mind  exactly  what 
size  at  the  moment  but  of  adequate 
size,  to  give  them  most  of  the  powers 
of  local  .government,  but  to  have  some 
form  of  Greater  .London  Authority 
covering  the  whole  .area  which  would 
exercise  certain  functions  which  it  is 
alleged  cannot  be  dealt  with  on  a local 
basis  but  must  be  dealt  with  on  a more 
regional  basis.  Never  mind  how  the 
functions  would  ibe  .actually  distributed, 
and  .please  bear  in  mind  that  we  have 
come  ito  no  sor-t  of  conclusion  as  to  .this 
matter,  but  from  a good  many  quite 
responsible  quarters  It  has  been  urged 
upon  us  with  a great  wealth  of  evidence 
that  this  is  the  right  sort  of  pattern  foi 
Greater  London.  If  that  were  to  prove 
to  be  the  solution  from  what  you  have 
said  I think  that  your  recommendation — 
assuming  that  to  be  the  pattern — would 
not  be  that  the  Greater  London  Autho- 
rity -should  be  the  children’s  .authority 
but  that  the  .adequate  sized  -boroughs 
would  in  each  area  be  the  children ‘‘s 
authority.  I think  that  is  your  view,  is 
it  not?— — I do  not  think  that  we  wquld 
argue  that,  given  that  kind  of  set-up,  the 
top-tier  authority,  the  large  regional 
authority,  should  be  responsible  for  -tills 
particular  service. 

14993.  N-or  do  y-ou  think  from  what 
you  -have  said  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  Greater  London  Authority,  if 
there  was  one,  and  this  is  purely  .hypo- 
thetical, to  take  over  the  institutions 
whether  they  be  children’s  'homes,  re- 
mand homes  or  approved  schools?— — 
No,  I -think  that  the  institutional  prob- 
lem could  be  dealt  with  in  other  ways 
and  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  autho- 
rity which  is  generally  responsible  for 
child  care  should  be  responsible  also 
for  the  .institutional  accommodation 
required. 

14994.  I am  deliberately  not  assuming 
tnat  you  have  -any  advice  as  to  whether 
that  should  be  the  overall  pattern  because 
I do  not  think  -that  is  the  business  of  the 
Home  Office  to  advise  on  that ; but  1 
think  we  must  put  to  you ; what  wo-uld 
be  the  right  distribution  in  your  view  -of 
the  functions  for  which  yon  .are  respon- 
sible if  that  pattern  was  adopted? 

I would  only  qualify  what  I have  said  to 
this  extent,  that  if  for  any  reason  it  was 
thought  right  to  give  other  personal  wel- 
fare services  to  the  bigger  authority  then 
children  ought  to  go  with  them.  In 
answering  ,as  I did  I assumed  that  was 
•not  the  proposition. 
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14995.  That  is  the  correct  assumption, 
yes. 

I think  we  should  go  on  no  w to  'the 
next  item  in  your  paper  which  is  Civil 
Defence. 

■Would  you  please  remember  the  hypo- 
thetical pattern  which  I was  putting  to 
you  a moment  ago.  If  that  pattern  was 
adopted  would  it  he  right  in  your  view 
for  the  entire  responsibility  for  civil  de- 
fence in  SO'  far  as  it  is  a local  govern- 
ment responsibility  at  all  to  be  given  to 
the  boroughs  or  should  it  be  given  to 
the  Greater  London  Authority  leaving 
the  Greater  London  Authority  to  make 
its  own  arrangements  with  the  boroughs 
for  -the  operational  purposes  just  as  the 
counties  make  arrangements  with  their 

county  districts  today? 1 think  the 

general  policy  which  we  have  so  far 
followed  in  allocating  civil  defence  func- 
tions, which  I suggest  is  the  right  one, 
is  to  give  them  to  the  local  authority  to 
whose  ordinary  functions  they  corre- 
spond most  closely. 

I think  what  one  would  want  to  do 
in  relation  to  civil  defence  is  to  look 
at  any  new  local  government  pattern 
that  may  be  recommended  for  other 
reasons  and  then  decide  how  civil 
defence  should  be  shared  out  among  the 
authorities  provided  for.  In  other  words, 
I do  not  think  that  civil  defence  by  itself 
ought  to  determine  in  any  way  what 
the  right  local  government  pattern  is. 

14996.  That  is  the  first  point  I wanted 
to  get  established.  So  far  as  you  are 
concerned  in  the  Home  Office  you  think 
it  could  be  organised  perfectly  well  if 

you  had  a pattern  of  that  kind. 

Certainly,  and  if  one  had  a pattern  of 
that  kind  then  I should  have  thought 
the  bulk  of  the  civil  defence  services 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  second-tier 
authorities,  to  the  smaller  local 
authorities,  provided  again  they  were  of 
a size  adequate  to  support  the  organisa- 
tion that  you  want,  because  in  civil 
defence,  although  it  is  a very  different 
service  from  the  children’s  service,  you 
equally  want  the  local  interest  which, 
with  the  kind  of  pattern  you  have  been 
suggesting,  would  presumably  be  best 
provided  by  the  smaller  authorities.  Mr. 
Parker,  would  you  like  to  amplify  that? 
— Mr.  Parker : I would  entirely  agree 
with  what  has  been  said  and  I think 
the  fundamental  point  is  that  one  would 
have  to  look  at  the  new  pattern  of  local 
government  if  .there  was  one  and  then 
32862 


decide  how  the  various  functions  should 
be  allocated  just  as  has  been  done- 
between  the  London  County  Council 
and  the  metropolitan  boroughs  at 
present. 

14997.  Yes,  but  from  your  point  of 
view  any  pattern,  so  to  speak,  could  be 
successfully  adopted  provided  it  was  a 

reasonable  pattern. Sir  Charles 

Cunningham : I think  so,  certainly,  yes. 

14998.  I thought  that  was  probably 
the  conclusion,  having  read  your 

evidence. And  I think  that  to  the 

extent  that  the  civil  defence  service  exists 
to  look  after  people  in  their  own  homes, 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  dependent  on  local 
enthusiasm,  that  would  point  to  a great 
deal  of  the  work  not  being  given  to  the 
big  regional  authority. 

14999.  Would  the  big  regional  authority 
come  into  it  at  all,  do  you  think?  Do 
the  counties  come  into  it  today  because 
they  are  counties  with  a wide  extent, 
with  a large  population,  or  do  they  come, 
into  it  because  they  are  .the  personal 
health  and  welfare  and  children’s 

authority,  and  so  forth? Mr.  Parker: 

Here  again  we  follow  the  same  principle 
of  linking  civil  defence  with  the  general 
peacetime  organisation.  — Sir  Charles 
Cunningham:  I think  it  is  functional 
rather  -than  geographical. 

150.00.  That  is  interesting.  Could  I 
test  it  this  way?  Does  the  Home  Office 
in  civil  defence  matters  treat  Croydon 
which  is  -a  county  borough  in  any  way 
differently  from  the  Surrey  County 
Council,  or  does  it  treat  East  and  West 
Ham  in  any  way  differently  from  the 

London  County  Council  and  Essex? 

Mr.  Parker:  Not  at  all,  no,  neither  tor 
peacetime  administration  nor  for  war- 
time operational  planning. 

15001.  So  it  is  purely  functional  and 
not  geographical.  That  is  the  point  to 

establish. Sir  Charles  Cunningham: 

When  it  comes  to  operational  planning 
one  has  had  to  draw  a pattern  different 
from  the  local  government  pattern — that 
is,  of  combined  local  authorities. 

15002.  That  is  the  central  local 
government  organisation  and  not  local 
authority  organisation  as  I understand 

it? Mr.  Parker : It  is  a mixture. 

There  is,  of  course,  a central  government 
pattern  coming  down  from  the  Regional 
Commissioners  as  during  the  last  war, 
and  there  is  also  a local  authority 
responsibility  under  the  Civil  Defence'' 
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Act  and  regulations  made  under  it  for 
making  plans  for  operational  control  in 
wartime.  The  organisation  as  a whole 
is  a mixture  of  the  two. 

15003.  Supposing  in  our  Greater 
London  area  you  had  30  or  40  boroughs 
and  a Greater  London  Authority,  in  the 
hypothetical  picture  I am  putting  to  you, 
your  regional  central  government 
organisation  would  remain  and  you 
would  just  deal  functionally  with  what- 
ever local  authorities  there  were  accord- 
ing to  what  functions  they  had? 

Sir  Charles  Cunningham:  Yes. — Mr. 

Parker : In  fact  for  operational  purposes, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  we  have  at  the 
moment  divided  the  London  Region  into 
25  areas  which  are  combinations  of  the 
smaller  authorities. 

15004.  Miss  Johnston:  It  would  mean 
a bit  of  reorganisation  of  the  Surrey  and 
Essex  areas,  would  it  not,  if  those 
counties  lost  a great  part  to  a new 

regional  authority? Yes,  although 

they  are  in  separate  regions  from  the 
civil  defence  point  of  view. 

15005.  Chairman:  That  would  be  a 
matter  of  adjustment.  In  other  words, 
it  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  our  question. 

Sir  Charles  Cunningham : Not  at 

all.  It  does  not  indeed  follow  that  any 
wartime  operational  organisation  which 
we  used  -for  civil  defence  purposes  would 
have  regard  to  the  local  government 
pattern  an  the  London  area.  _ It  might  be 
sensible  to  operate  from  outside. 

15006.  Going  now  from  civil  defence 
to  ithe  fire  service  you  will  be  perhaps 
interested  to  know  that  (there  is  not  one 
single  authority  that  has  suggested  to  us 
that  the  fire  service  should  be  split  up 
amongst  the  type  of  borough  I have  been 
talking  about.  It  is  rather  a relief  to 
find  something  on  which  everyone  is 
unanimous!  Nobody  wants  to  take  it 
over  or  split  it  up  and  I suppose  if  we 
had  a Greater  London  Authority  it 
would  have  to  take  over  the  fire  services 

for  the  whole  of  its  area. We  should 

certainly  feel  that  to  be  the  right  organi- 
sation. 

15007.  Now  there  is  nobody  out  of 
step!  You  are  in  agreement  also. — ; — I 
think  looking  to  the  nature  of  the  service 
and  the  need  to  concentrate  and  use  one’s 
resources  effectively  that  would  un- 
doubtedly be  the  right  thing  to  do. 

15008.  It  is  a purely  technical  thing 
really,  a matter  of  administrative 


efficiency,  and  i't  has  to  cover  a wide 
area.  I suppose  they  might  have  to 
divisionalise  it  or  something  of  that  kind, 
but  you  cannot  conceive  of  it  going  back 

to  each  borough,  can  you? What 

happened  in  the  war  when  we  had  a fire 
force  for  the  whole  of  the  Greater 
London  area  was  that  we  divided  it  into 
live  subordinate  commands  or  forces. 

15009.  That  is  purely  an  operational 
problem. Yes. 

15010.  You  would  not  like  to  have  30 
or  40  different  fire  'brigades,  would  you? 
-Certainly  not! 

15011.  You  do  appreciate,  Sir  Charles, 
that  to  our  great  relief,  and  perhaps  to 
yours  also,  the  question  of  the  police  is 
outside  our  terms  of  reference? Yes. 

Chairman:  But  from  a good  many 
points  of  view  we  cannot  ignore  the 
existence  of  the  police  and  their  powers 
and  the  functions  they  perform  in  some 
of  'the  matters  we  have  to  consider,  for 
example,  traffic  control ; and  therefore 
although  we  are  not  in  any  way  going 
outside  our  terms  of  reference  to  consider 
the  police  we  have  to  consider  their 
powers  in  relation  to  other  authorities* 
powers  with  regard  to  traffic  control  and 
things  of  that  kind.  Mr.  Cadbuiry  would 
like  to  put  some  questions  to  you  about 
that. 

15012.  Mr.  Cadbury:  It  is  on  the 
question  of  traffic,  I suppose,  that  we 
have  received  as  much  evidence  on  the 
serious  problems  of  traffic  and  traffic  con- 
trol as  it  affects  the  whole  of  the  Greater 
London  area  than  on  pretty  well  any- 
thing else.  It  divides  itself  into  four 
heads;  the  planning  of  roads;  the  con- 
struction of  roads ; the  use  of  roads  by 
such  bodies  as  the  buses — 'Loudon 
Transport — and  'the  control  of  traffic 
which  is  a matter  for  the  police.  In 
county  boroughs  -these  functions,  all  four 
of  them,  come  within  the  purview  of  the 
local  authority  and  public  opinion 
through  its  city  or  borough  council  has 
some  opportunity  of  interest  and  .express- 
ing opinion.  In  so  far  as  the  police  in 
London  are  the  direct  responsibility  of 
the  Home  Office — except  for  the  City — 
and  there  is  no  intervening  local  autho- 
rity, there  presumably  are  special  reasons. 
Well,  we  as  a Commission  are  not  con- 
cerned with  many  of  the  other  functions 
of  the  police  but  I think  we  do  feel  we 
should  like  a comment  on  what  are  the 
special  considerations  which  make 
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London  different  from  Glasgow  or  Bir- 
mingham or  Liverpool  in  this  particular 
relationship  between  local  authority  and 
police,  perhaps  not  assuming  the  present 
pattern  of  local  authorities  but,  shall  we 
say,  some  such  hypothetical  pattern  as 

the  Chairman  has  referred  to. The 

reasons  for  having  a different  form  of 
police  authority  in  London  from  the 
form  that  you  find  in  other  areas  are,  I 
suppose,  partly  historical  and  partly 
related  to  the  very  special  nature  of  many 
of  the  police  duties  which  the  police 
force  in  a capital  city  has  to  perform. 
It  is  in  fact  the  normal  practice  for  a 
police  force  of  a capital  city  to  ibe  the 
responsibility  of  the  central  government 
and  .no  doubt  also  there  are  historical 
reasons  why  at  the  time  when  tile  Metro- 
politan Police  were  created  this  particular 
pattern  -was  adopted.  Whether  that  is  the 
right  pattern  is,  of  course,  now  a matter 
whioh  is  within  the  terms  of  reference  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Police 
which  hais  just  been  set  up. 

15013.  Chairman : They  have  our 

profound  sympathy! 1 did  wonder 

whether  the  two  Royal  Commissions 
might  like  to  set  a precedent  by  giving 
evidence  to  on,e  another ! 

On  the  question  of  traffic  I do  not 
think  that  the  fact  that  there  is  a different 
police  authority  ought  to  be  alllowed  to 
hamper  proper  co-operation  in  the  matter 
of  traffic  control  between  the  'police  and 
the  authorities  who  are  responsible  for 
the  roads  and  for  other  aspects  of  this 
problem.  The  Commissioner  of  Police 
and  his  staff  .are,  I think,  in  the  closest 
contact  already  not  only  with  the  Min- 
istry of  Transport  but  with  bodies  like 
the  London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic 
Advisory  Committee,  and  so  on,  and 
whatever  form  of  police  organisation 
one  has  I should  hope  one  would  insist 
upon  the  right  degree  of  co-operation  be- 
tween the  police  and  the  other  (bodies 
concerned  with  this  major  problem  of 
traffic. 

15014;  Mr.  Cadbury  : I think  it  would 
be  fair  to  say  that  the  evidence  we  have 
received  suggests  that  the  present  pat- 
tern is  not  producing  a particularly  satis- 
factory result.  That  may  be  the  fault  of 
the  pattern  or  it  may  be  the  fault  of 
other  factors  but  what  I wanted  to  get 
from  you  was  whether  from  your,  so  to 
speak,  bird’s  eye  view  at  the  Home  Office 
you  felt  that  the  existence,  of  a Watch 


Committee  in  the  local  government  pat- 
tern in  so  far  as  .traffic  control  is  con- 
cerned is  of  help,  and  whether  there  is  a 
gap  in  the  present  pattern  in  London 
which  may  contribute  to  the  very  serious 

position  which  exists. 1 would  have 

thought  not,  with  respect.  It  ought  to 
be  possible,  given  the  London  pattern  of 
police  administration,  to  secure  the  same 
degree  of  close  co-operation  that  we  have 
in  areas  where  there  is  a Watch 
Committee. 

Mr.  Cadbury : I do  not  think  we  can 
press  the  matter  further.  The  Chair- 
man has  made  it  clear  that  it  is  outside 
our  purview  but  it  is  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  local  government  that  does  not 
occur  in  London  but  occurs  in  other 
areas. 

15015.  Chairman : I do  not  think  this 
particular  'question  is  outside  our  terms 
of  reference,  and  the  way  it  seems  to 
me  .to  be  relevant  and  within  our  terms 
of  reference  is  this.  If  you  take  Bir- 
mingham, for  example,  as  Mr.  Cadbury 
knows  so  well,  there  .the  Chief  Constable 
of  course  is  appointed  by  the  Watch 
Committee  'but  so  far  as  his  police  func- 
tions are  concerned  he  acts  as  an  in- 
dependent authority.  I gather  also  that 
he  sits  on  the  Highways  Committee,  or 
some  other  committees,  of  the  'Birming- 
ham City  Council  and,  therefore,  takes 
an  active  part,  or  sits  with  them  and 
the  other  officers,  at  any  rate,  and  takes 
an  active  part  in  the  formulation  of 
highway  policy  and  traffic  control  policy; 
and  so  on,  whereas  in  .London  the  Com- 
missioner of  Police  in  a sense  only  comes 

iin  afterwards. -With  great  respect,  the 

Commissioner  of  Police  in  London  is 
fully  associated  with  .the  shaping  of 
traffic  policy. 

Chairman : Yes,  but  you  have  to  create 
a special  piece  of  administration  to  bring 
him  together  with  the  innumerable 
other  authorities  that  are  responsible  for 
traffic  whereas  the  point  Mr.  Cadbury 
has  in  mind  is  that  he  is  an  integral  part 
in  Birmingham  in  the  machinery  which 
creates  the  whole  policy,  is  that  not 
right? 

15016.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I think  only  m 
this  morning’s  paper  there  was  a report 
of  activity  in  the  City  Council,  which 
was  taken  jointly  by  the  Watch  Commit- 
tee and  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
whioh  had  relation  to  road  planning  and 
road  construction.  The  two  chairmen 
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sat  together  at  the  meeting  of  'the  City 
Council  which  unanimously  adopted  some 
nine  resolutions  which  are  supposed  to 
ease  our  traffic  problems  in  the  City  of 
Birmingham,  and  they  reported  jointly  to 
the  Council  iand  answered  _ questions. 
Now  that  could  not  happen  in  London. 

It  may  ibe  it  should  not  happen  in  Lon- 
don but  one  asks  the  question,  is  there  a 
special  reason  why  if  you  had  a Greater 
London  Authority  if  should  not  happen 
equally  in  London  that  two  committees, 
one  responsible  for  the  construction  and 
planning  of  roads  and  the  other  for  their 
traffic  control,  should  not  come  togethei 

and  jointly  report  to  their  authority. 

I do  not  wish  to  be  argumentative  about 
this  but,  of  course,  the  function  of  the 
police  whether  in  Birmingham  or  in 
London  is  to  enforce  .the  traffic  law  what- 
ever it  may  be  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
police  can  either  help  in  shaping  the 
pattern  of  roads  or  the  policy  to  be 
formed  in  relation  to  the  roads  that  ser- 
vice ought  to  be  rendered  equally  in 
London  by  the  Commissioner,  and  I sug- 
gest is  rendered,  as  it  would  be  in 
Birmingham  by  the  Chief  Constable. 

15017.  Chairman : But  in  a much 
more  roundabout  way.  It  is  the  form 
of  consultation,  the  Commissioner  being 
consulted  with  a great  many  other 
authorities  in  regard  to  these  problems, 
whereas  in  provincial  cities  he  is  an 
integral  part  of  'the  body  which  creates 
the  policy  in  the  first  instance.  It  is  an 
organisational  problem,  not  a jurisdic- 
tional one. Well,  the  organisational 

problem  would  be  reduced,  would  it  not, 
if  instead  of  having  a multiplicity  of 
authorities  in  London  concerned  with 
roads  and  road  traffic  you  had  a smaller 
number,  or  a single  authority. 

Chairman : That  is  a matter  to  which 
we  are  .giving  our  earnest  attention. 
This  all  really  raises  the  question, 
assuming  you  are  going  to  try  and 
simplify  the  administration,  of  first  of 
all  the  creation  of  policy  and  then  the 
administration  of  policy  with  regard 
to  highway  planning,  construction  and 
maintenance  of  highways  and  the  con- 
trol of  traffic,  all  of  which  are 
related,  if  separate  problems.  The 
question  is,  at  what  stage  and  in  what 
way  should  the  views  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Police,  which/  would  be  highly 
relevant,  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  for- 
mation of  policy  on  those  matters.  That 
is  really  the  question. 


15018.  Mr.  Cadbury:  You  see,  it  was 
not  the  Chief  Constable  who  sat  up  in 
front  of  the  City  Council  of  Birming- 
ham it  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Watch 
Committee — an  elected  member.  The 
Council  voted  and  voted  unanimously,  I 
noticed,  on  this  particular  issue.  I have 
no  doubt  the  Chairman  of  the  Watch 
Committee  was  fully  advised  by  the 
Chief  Constable  but  it  is  right  down  on 
the  floor  of  local  government  that  the 
decision  was  made  and  the  policy  was 
formulated,  and  it  as  not  just  the 
Chief  Constable  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Police  in  London  who  are  concerned, 
it  is  public  opinion  which  has  been 
educated  by  this  particular  method  of 
our  system  of  local  government  in  this 
country.  I am  not  suggesting  that  the 
problem  is  as  bad  or  relatively  quite 
as  difficult  in  Birmingham  as  in  London 
but  there  is  a very  great  difference  in 
any  pattern  that  we  can  see  if  you  leave 
the  elected  representatives  entirely  out  of 

the  police  siide  of  traffic. The  point 

I was  trying  to  make  was,  the  operational 
advice  which  in  Birmingham,  as  I under- 
stand it,  was  conveyed  through  the 
Chairman  of  the  Watch  Committee  to  a 
joint  meeting,  at  which  he  took  part  in 
the  discussion,  ought  in  London  to  be 
made  available  by  the  police  to  whatever 
highway  authority  you  have,  and  I think 
■the  Home  Secretary  as  police  authority 
would  at  once  accept  the  view  that  the 
Commissioner  must  continue  to  give  the 
fullest  co-operation  and  advice. 

15019.  Chairman : Owing  to  this 

multiplicity  of  authorities,  and  in  regard 
to  the  Metropolitan  Police  in  London  at 
least,  there  has  been  some  tendency  to 
think  that  one  way  of  controlling  traffic 
is  to  increase  the  number  of  crimes  you 
can  commit  on  the  road  by  increasing 
the  number  of  prohibitions!  One  may 
■think  that  perhaps  another  method  of 
approach  would  be  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  crimes,  and  above  all  to  reduce 
the  temptation  or  necessity  to  commit 
them,  and  at  that  stage  surely  there 
oughit  to  be  a closer  form  of  consultation 
between  the  police  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  traffic  authorities 
on  the  other.  It  is  not  merely  a matter 
of  the  traffic  authorities  producing  ideas 
and  asking  for  the  advice  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Police,  it  ought  to  be 
integrated  at  an  earlier  stage,  ought  it 

not? There  ought  certainly  to  be  the 

closest  co-operation  and,  in  our  submis- 
sion, there  is  at  the  moment. 
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15020.  You  qualify  that  by  saying, 
within  the  framework  of  the  multiplicity 
of  authorities. Oh,  yes,  indeed. 

15021.  It  would  be  very  much  easier 
if  that  multiplicity  did  not  exist. Yes. 

15022.  Easier  for  the  police  too  prob- 
ably.  Yes. 


I5?23-  Thank  you  very  much,  Sir 
Charles,  and  your  colleagues  for  coming 
today  and  helping  us  in  this  way,  which 
we  do  appreciate  very  much.  Your  help 

has  been  very  real. Thank  you  very 

much.  We  will  submit  the  supplementary 
information  that  the  Commission  would 
like  to  have  on  the  children’s  service. 


{The  witnesses  withdrew) 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Mr.  H.  F.  Rossetti 
Mr.  M.  D.  Tennant 
Mr.  C.  F.  Heron 
Mr.  J.  L.  Edwards 
Mr.  E.  A.  Clothier 
Mr.  I.  S.  Dewar 
Mr.  G.  F.  Blumer 
Miss  B.  Green 

on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
Called  and  Examined 


15024.  Miss  Johnston : Good  after- 
noon, Mr.  Rossetti.  Are  you  leading 
today? Mr.  Rossetti : Yes,  I am. 

15025.  I should  like  to  start  by 
apologising  for  the  absence  of  our  Chair- 
man who  had  to  fulfil  another  engage- 
ment this  afternoon.  He  is  very  sorry 
not  to  be  here  and  he  will,  of  course, 
see  the  reported  evidence. 

We  should  also  like  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  written  evidence  which 
we  have  read  with  interest.  We 
normally  start  by  asking  if  there  ds  any 
general  statement  you  would  like  to 

make  to  supplement  your  evidence. 1 

wonder  if  I could  begin  by  saying  thait 
our  evidence  really  deals  with  three  quite 
distinct  topics ; one  is  the  Factories  Acts 
and  the  duties  of  local  authorities  under 
them ; another  is  the  Disabled  Persons’ 
Act,  and  then  there  is  the  Youth  Employ- 
ment Service,  and  it  would  be  for  our 
convenience  as  a deputation  here  if  they 
could  be  dealt  with  separately. 

15026.  Yes,  certainly. And  could 

the  Youth  Employment  Service  and  Dis- 
abled Persons  be  dealt  with  first,  for  the 
reason  that  Mr.  Tennant,  who  is  leading 
on  that  side,  has  an  engagement  with 
Lord  Monckton,  and  he  would  like  to 
get^  away  reasonably  soon  rather  than 
wait  until  we  have  dealt  with  all  the 
other  things? 

15027.  Shall  we  start  with  Youth 

Employment  first? 1 think  that  would 

be  convenient  from  our  point  of  view. 


15028.  Is  there  anything  you  would 
like  to  say  in  general  about  it  before  we 

start  asking  questions? Mr.  Tennant : 

Well,  Madam  Chairman,  on  my  right  1 
have  Mr.  Heron  who  is  the  Chairman  of 
the  Central  Youth  Employment  Execu- 
tive which  as  you  know  from  our 
principal  evidence  has  the  central 
responsibility  under  the  Minister  for 
administering  the  youth  employment 
service  and  I would  like  to  ask  him  with 
your  permission  to  deal  in  a little  detail 
with  some  of  the  points  that  have  been 
raised  in  other  evidence  which  bears  on 
the  youth  employment  service.  Before 
he  does  that,  if  that  is  your  wish,  there 
are  just  three  points  that  perhaps  I might 
make. 

The  first  is  that  since  the  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1948  came  into 
force,  the  Act  which,  as  you  know,  gave 
local  education  authorities  a once-and- 
for-all  option  to  conduct  the  youth 
employment  service  in  their  areas,  we 
have  not  been  left  with  any  impression 
that  the  shape  of  local  government  in 
the  Greater  London  area,  more  particu- 
larly the  way  in  which  education  is 
allocated,  gives  rise  to  organisational 
difficulties  which  impede  the  functioning 
of  the  youth  employment  service.  Purely 
from  that  point  of  view  we  are  quite 
content  with  the  way  things  are  going. 

The  second  point  I would  like  to  make 
is  this,  that  whatever  the  future  shape 
of  local  government  in  Greater  London- 
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we  think  that  there  are  very  solid  advan- 
taees  in  retaining  the  position  that  what- 
ever organ  of  local  government  is  res- 
ponsible  for  the  youth  employment 
service  it  should  be  the  same  organ  of 
local  government  as  is  responsible  tor 
the  schools. 


The  third  point  arises  from  something 
we  said  in  our  principal  evidence.  We 
said  there  that  we  did  not  think  that  a 
very  small  local  authority  could  conduct 
an  ^efficient  youth  employment  service 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  right  to  go  a 
little  further  than  that  and  say  that  par 
ticularly  in  a conurbation  such  as 
Greater  London  with  a very  closely  knit 
system  of  industry  and  services  there  is 
a distinct  advantage  in  our  view  m the 
authority  that  is.  responsible  for 
employment  having  a reasonably  wide 
catchment  area,  that  is  to  say,  a reason- 
ably wide  employment  market  for  the 
purpose  of  its  activities, 


requirement  the  Act  was  in  fact  follow- 
ing a recommendation  of  the  Ince  Com- 
mittee of  1945.  That  Committee  advised 
against  the  possibility  of  delegating  the 
youth  employment  service  to  a lower- 
tier  authority  because  in  its  view  it  would 
produce  unnecessary  division  of  youth 
employment  work  into  small  areas  with- 
out any  particular  relevance  to  the 
distribution  of  industry. 


Those  are  the  only  general  observa- 
tions I would  like  to  make  at  this  stage 
and  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you  I will  ask 
Mr.  Heron  if  he  would  care  to  elaborate 
this  point  in  relation  to  some  of  the 
other  evidence  that  has  been  submitted 
to  you. — Mr.  Heron : If  I may  go 
straight  to  those  parts  of  the  written 
evidence  already  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission which  deals  specifically  with  the 
youth  employment  service : the  first 

reference  I would  like  to  comment  on, 
if  I may,  is  Section  7 of  the  first  memo- 
randum of  evidence  submitted  by  the 
South-West  Essex  authorities.  That  is 
on  page  14  of  this  document  here 
(indicating).  There  the  authorities  con- 
cerned suggest  that  the  youth  employ- 
ment service  should  be  linked  by  law 
with  the  education  service  and  subject  to 
delegation,  and  from  the  context  I think 
I am  right  in  assuming  that  to  mean  a 
delegation  to  divisional  executives  or 
in  the  case  of  the  excepted  districts  direct 
conferment. 


I think  the  first  thing  we  have  to  say 
about  this  suggestion  is  that  it  is  not  a 
possibility  under  present  legislation.  As 
Mr.  Tennant  has  explained,  the  1948 
Act  gave  a once-and-for-all  option  to 
undertake  the  service.  That  option  was 
restricted  to  local  education  authorities 
in  England  and  Wales  and  the  Act 
expressly  excluded  the  possibility  of 
delegation  by  making  it  a requirement 
that  if  an  authority  was  opting  to  under- 
take this  service  it  must  undertake  it 
for  the  whole  of  its  area.  In  that 


I think,  Madam  Chairman,  that  unless 
there  are  points  which  the  members  of 
the  Commission  would  like  me  to 
elaborate  on  that  particular  piece  of 
evidence  I think  there  is  nothing  further 
which  we  want  to  say  at  this  stage. 


Perhaps  then  I might  turn  to  the  next 
piece  of  evidence  which  concerns  us 
directly.  It  is  the  comment  on  the  youth 
employment  service  contained  in  the 
memorandum  put  iin  by  the  London 
School  of  Economics  Group,  and  the 
relevant  places,  I think,  are  paragraph 
159  and  paragraphs  35  to  41  of  Appen- 
dix Ell.  I must  apologise  for  having  to 
start  off  by  saying  that  I am  afraid  that 
there  are  in  this  passage  from  the 
Appendix  to  the  London  School  of 
Economic  Group’s  evidence  a number  of 
statements  on  matters  both  of  fact  and 
opinion  with  which,  if  we  were  going  to 
go  through  it  in  detail,  the  Central 
Youth  Employment  Executive  would 
find  it  necessary  to  express  some 
disagreement. 

There  is  only  one  of  these  points  which 
I feel  need  detain  us  and  that  is  the  state- 
ment in  paragraph  37  that  the  “ Ministry 
of  Labour  distrust  educationalists  in  this 
field.”  That  is  in  the  fourth  line  of 
paragraph  37.  The  Ministry  does  of 
course  recognise  that  the  education 
interests  have  a very  major  role  and  a 
very  major  contribution  to  make  in  this 
field  and  it  is  an  essential  one  for  the 
efficient  working  of  the  youth  employ- 
meat  service.  I think  we  should  also  like 
to  say  that  working  relations  on  youth 
employment  questions  from  the 
Ministry’s  point  of  view,  both  with  the 
education  departments  and  the  local 
education  authorities,  are  close  and 
friendly,  and  that  came  out  pretty  clearly 
from  the  evidence  both  from  the  Ministry 
of  Labour  sources  and  the  education 
sources  which  was  put  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Estimates  when  it  looked 
into  the  youth  employment  service  m 
1957. 

I do  not  think  there  is  any  need,  to 
detain  the  Commission  with  other  points 
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of  difference  which  we  would  like  to 
have  taken  if  we  had  been  going 
through  this  document  in  detail  because 
they  do  not  appear  to  bear  very  closely 
on  the  conclusion  which  is  set  out  in 
paragraph  31,  and  I would  like  if  I may 
•to  go  straight  to  that  now. 

This  conclusion  puts  forward  two 
alternatives.  The  first  of  these  alterna- 
tives is  that  the  youth  employment 
service  in  the  Commission’s  area  should 
be  carried  out  by  second-tier  authorities 
•and  I understand  that  these  authorities 
would  be  larger,  according  to  one 
hypothesis  very  much  larger,  than  the 
present  metropolitan  boroughs,  and  that 
these  authorities  would  be  responsible 
for  schools  among  other  functions.  This 
alternative  also  goes  on  to  suggest  that 
there  should  be  a measure  of.  co- 
ordination exercised  by  a regional 
authority  either  in  the  shape  of  the 
Central  Youth  Employment  Executive,  I 
assume  through  its  regional  representa- 
ifcive,  or  by  the  Greater  London  Council, 
which  I understand  this  Group  are 
proposing. 

The  first  filing  I think  we  would  like 
to  say  on  this  flows  from  what  Mr. 
Tennant  has  already  said  about  our 
general  view  of  the  standard  of  efficiency 
of  the  youth  employment  service  in  the 
Commission’s  area.  From  our  point  of 
view  I do  not  think  we  see  any  com- 
pelling reason  for  suggesting  a change  of 
this  ®ort. 

I itohink  we  would  also  like  to  draw  the 
Commission’s  attention  to  one  possible 
drawback  in  the  sort  of  arrangements 
proposed  by  the  London  School  of 
Economics  Group  in  this  alternative. 
The  area  with  which  the  Commission  is 
dealing  is,  I would  imagine,  probably 
more  than  any  other  area  in  the  country, 
a common  employment  mao  ket  and  that 
applies  particularly  I would  think  to  the 
central  area  which  at  present  for  youth 
employment  purposes  is  administered  by 
the  London  County  Council.  Now  if 
in  this  area  the  youth  employment  work 
was  to  be  parcelled  out  between  a num- 
ber of  authorities  they  would  no  doubt 
make  liaison  arrangements  between 
themselves  for  circulation  of  information 
about  employment  opportunities  and  for 
placing  purposes ; but  I think  it  is  just 
questionable  whether  in  total  such 
liaison  arrangements  would  be  likely  to 
be  as  effective  as  the  very  closely  knit 
network  of  placing  arrangements  at 


present  operating  in  the  central  area 
under  the  direction  of  the  London 
County  Council. 

If  I could  now  just  make  one  small 
comment  about  .the  suggestion  that  there 
should  over  the  Commission’s  area  be 
some  measure  of  co-ordination  exercised 
by  a central  authority  in  -the  shape  either 
of  the  Central  Youth  Employment 
Executive  regional  representative,  or  by 
the  Greater  London  Council,  I think  we 
would  say  that  we  could  not  see  any 
advantage  in  giving  this  function,  if  our 
interpretation  of  what  was  meant  by  this 
function  is  correct,  to  a Greater  London 
Council.  One  imagines,  although  the 
text  does  not  help  us  on  this,  that  what 
the  authors  have  in  mind  is  that  this 
central  authority,  this  regional  authority, 
should  be  responsible  for  such  things  as 
circulating  information  about  vacancies, 
disseminating  information  and  literature 
about  careers,  pooling  of  statistics, 
serving  as  a central  point  for  clearing 
enquiries  and  dealing  with  matters  on 
which  guidance  is  required.  If  that  is 
the  function  which  the  authors  of  the 
document  have  in  mind,  it  is,  as  we  see 
it,  a function  which  is  not  limited  to 
the  area  with  which  the  Commission  is 
dealing  but  obtains  over  a much  wider 
area  and,  therefore,  it  would  seem  per- 
haps a disadvantage  to  allocate  this 
responsibility  to  an  authority  which 
would  be  bounded  geographically  by  the 
Commission’s  area. 

They  are  all  the  comments  I have  to 
make  on  the  first  alternative  proposed  by 
the  London  School  of  Economics  Group. 

If  I might  now  turn  to  the  second 
alternative.  The  second  alternative  is 
that  the  youth  employment  service 
should  be  administered  directly  by  the 
proposed  Greater  London  Council,  and 
that  it  should  maintain  closer  liaison  with 
the  authorities — I suppose  the  second-tier 
authorities — 'responsible  for  the  schools. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  say  . about 
that  is  that  again  it  would,  be  impos- 
sible under  the  present  legislation  be- 
cause the  present  legislation  conferred 
this  once-and-for-all  option  to  under- 
take the  youth  employment  service 
on  the  authorities  responsible  for  schools 
— the  local  education  authorities.  But 
legislation  apart  it  is  the  case  .that  since 
the  beginnings  of  the  youth  employment 
service  shortly  after  the  'beginning  of  the 
century  the  only  agencies  of  local  govern- 
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merit  which  have  undertaken  youth 
employment  functions  have  been  the 
agencies  responsible  for  ithe  schools*  but 
I think  both  legislation  and  history  apart 
we  would  still  hold,  as  Mr.  Tennant 
indicated  in  his  opening  remarks,  that 
the  right  local  government  agency  to  do 
this  work  would  be  the  one  responsible 
for  schools.  The  vocational  guidance 
work  and  careers,  information  work,  has 
to  be  done  in  ithe  schools.  In  the  main 
the  local  education  authorities  provide 
reasonable  areas  from  the  point  of  view 
of  placing  work  and  there  would  seem 
to  me  very  sound  organisational  advan- 
tages in  allocating  this  function  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  it  is  a local 
government  activity  to  the  local  govern- 
ment authorities  responsible  for  schools. 

That  I think  completes  what  w.e  have 
to  say  on  those  pieces  of  evidence  al- 
ready submitted  to  the  Commission 
which  refer  directly  to  the  youth  em- 
ployment service. 

15029.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish 
to  say  before  we  start  with  our  ques- 
tions?  1 do  not  think  so.  I think 

we  are  in  your  hands. 

15030.  Sir  Charles  Morris'.  If  I may 
say  so,  these  opening  statements  do  help 
me  a good  deal  in  the  questions  that  I 
have  it  in  mind  to  ask.  May  I follow 
up  first  this  question  of  the  size  of  the 
local  authorities  to  see  whether  we  can 
persuade  you  to  give  us  even  a little 
more  precise  guidance  than  you  have? 

You  have  told  us  on  the  one  hand 
that  in  cases  where  this  service  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  local  authority,  the 
local  authority  for  education  should  not 
be  too  small,  but  you  have  also  told  us 
that  the  existing  local  authorities  under 
the  present  set  up  in  London  all  seem 
to  be  able  to  do  it  adequately  and  are 
doing  it  adequately.  It  is  conceivable 
that  you  might  feel  that  even  though 
some  were  doing  it  adequately  they 
might  have  special  difficulties,  because 
of  their  size,  even  though  they  are  over- 
coming their  special  difficulties.  Would 
you  like  to  give  us,  or  feel  you  can  give 
us,  more  precise  guidance  about  the 
minimum  size,  or  the  most  desirable  size, 

looking  at  it  from  the  lower  end? 

Mr.  Tennant : Well,  that  is  rather  a diffi- 
cult question  to  answer  because,  of 
course,  we  have  never  had,  so  to  speak, 
to  decide  what  the  area  of  a local  educa- 
tion authority  should  be.  They  just 
existed  and  the  powers  were  given  to 


them.  As  I said  in  my  opening  state- 
ment we  contend  that  those  that  do 
operate  in  the  Greater  London  area  pro- 
vide an  efficient  service  but  I think  your 
point  is,  how  small  would  they  have  to 
be  before  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  could  not  provide  an  efficiem 
service. 

15031.  That  was  not  precisely  what  1 
had  in  mind  but  if  you  have  anything 
to  say  about  that  we  would  like  to  hear 
anything  you  feel  you  can  tell  us.  You 
might  for  instance  feel  that  though  some 
authorities  of,  say,  1 50,000  have  _ suc- 
ceeded in  giving  an  adequate  service  it 
would  have  been  easier  for  an  authority 
to  give  an  adequate  service  had  it  been 

at  least,  say,  250,000. 1 think  there 

are  at  least  two  things  that  enter  into 
that.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  nature 
of  the  employment  market  in  the  area, 
the  extent  of  it,  the  distribution  of  in- 
dustry in  the  area,  and  how  people  move 
about  to  employment,  the  sort  of  places 
they  go  to.  If  it  is  a big  conurbation 
the  tendency  is  for  people  to  move  about 
within  that  area  and  it  is  obviously  sen- 
sible, I would  have  thought,  for  the 
youth  employment  service  to  operate  in 
that  area  at  least. 

Another  point  I think  which  is  rele- 
vant to  size  is  that  if  you  do  have,  and 
perhaps  I could  use  the  rather  vague 
phrase,  a very  small  authority,  it  does 
not  acquire  the  breadth  of  experience  in 
regard  to  vocational  guidance  and 
placing  that  a rather  larger  authority 
does  because  it  is  necessarily  limited  to 
the  confines  of  its  own  experience.  That 
links  up  with  the  first  point  to  some 
extent. 

15032.  In  your  evidence  you  do  say 
that  this  collaboration  between  authori- 
ties is  pretty  certain  to  be  important  in 
an  area  like  the  London  area  because  it 
is  fairly  obvious  that  all  the  people  wilt 
not  be  employed  inside  the  area,  what- 
ever the  area  is ; and  therefore  I think 
you  say,  do  you  not,  in  your  written 
evidence  that  the  collaboration  referred 
to  in  4 above,  which  is  this  collaboration 
between  the  areas  is  specially  impor- 
tant in  this  respect  in  London,  and 
you  say  it  works  very  well,  so  whatever 
size  you  have  there  will  always  be  col- 
laboration.  Yes.  There  is  always 

what  we  call  a fringe  problem  but  you 
do  increase  the  number  of  fringe 
problems  with  the  greater  number  of 
authorities  that  you  have. 
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15033.  There  are  whole  parts  of 
London  where  such  an  enormous  amount 
of  people  seek  employment  outside  and, 
alternatively,  whole  parts  of  London 
where  a large  number  of  people  come 
In  for  employment.  If  you  had  one 
authority  for  an  enormous  area  you 
could  not  dodge  this  question  of 
collaboration  and  it  would  be  more  than 

a fringe  problem,  would  it  not? You 

cannot  dodge  it  but  you  can  mitigate 
it  to  some  extent. 

15034.  Could  you  be  more  ptecise 
about  the  size,  or  do  you  not  wish  to 
say  any  more?  Would  you  feel  that 
some  of  the  larger  authorities  probably 
find  it  easier  to  give  a good  service  than 
the  smaller  ones  do,  even  though  you 
want  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the 
existing  authorities  do  manage  to  give 

a good  service? 1 think  it  is  terribly 

difficult  to  generalise  on  this.  I do  not 
know  if  you  have  anything  to  say,  Mr. 
Heron. — Mr.  Heron : I was  looking 

through  the  inspection  reports  of  the 
authorities  in  the  area  with  which  this 
Commission  is  dealing  to  see  if  there 
was  any  light  to  be  thrown  on  this,  but 
there  is  no  pattern  which  emerges  by 
way  of  comment  from  inspection  reports 
on  the  authorities  in  question  which 
would  indicate  that  authorities  below  a 
certain  level,  the  smallest  authorities 
operating  in  the  Commission’s  field,  were 
less  efficient. 

I think  it  is  obvious  when  you  get 
down  to  very  small  areas  that  the  busi- 
ness of  providing  breadth  of  experience 
for  staff,  providing  a reasonable  catch- 
ment area  for  vacancies  does  become  an 
organisational  difficulty  but  I do  not 
think  we  feel  that  in  any  of  the  L.E.A. 
areas  dealt  with  by  the  Commission  at 
present  that  organisational  disadvantage 
exhibits  itself  in  any  particular  shape. 

15035.  Miss  Johnston : Can  you  tell 
us  whether  in  the  rest  of  the  country 
the  small  county  boroughs  have  on  the 
whole  tended  not  to  take  on  this  service, 
or  are  there  some  small  authorities  who 

are  doing  it? -It  is  the  case  that  there 

are  small  county  boroughs  which  are 
doing  it.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  order 
of  this  problem  I think  the  authority 
with  the  smallest  staff  complement  on 
this  work  in  the  Commission’s  area  has  a 
staff  complement  of  six. 

15036.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Did  East  and 

West  Ham  opt  for  this  service? Yes, 

they  did.  I think  the  smallest  staff  com- 
plement which  an  authority  has  in  the 


country  is  two  full-time  officers  on  youth 
employment  work.  I think  we  would 
feel  that  at  that  level  we  are  getting  to 
a point  where  there  is  an  organisational 
difficulty  with  providing  staff  with  a 
suitable  range  of  experience,  and  there 
is  a difficulty  about  a suitable  catchment 
area  as  far  as  vacancies  and  the  supply 
of  school-leavers  are  concerned,  but  the 
tendency  has  been  for  authorities  not  to 
exercise  the  option  I think  rather  in  the 
rural  areas  more  than  in  the  small 
county  boroughs. 

15037.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  l think 
perhaps  it  would  assist  a little  if  I tried 
to  indicate  to  you  what  our  difficulty  is. 
In  considering  any  question  of  the 
structure  of  local  government,  who 
should  have  the  responsibility  for  the 
various  educational  services  is  a very, 
very  big  question.  If  you  are  going  to 
use  local  government  organs  for  this 
purpose  at  all,  or  where  you  do,  you  are 
limited  to  local  education  authorities. 
Therefore,  in  considering  what  we  ought 
to  try  and  recommend  about  education 
have  we  got  to  pay  any  attention  to 
you  and  your  service,  or  can  we,  broadly 
speaking,  just  not  bother  about  you  and 
your  service?  I am  not  necessarily 
asking  you  to  answer  this  question,  1 
am  telling  you  what  it  is.  Can  we 
assume  that  you  will  somehow  manage 
to  get  along  perfectly  well  whatever 
arrangements  are  made  about  education? 
That  is  our  problem,  but,  of  course,  we 
do  not  know  what  we  are  going  to 
recommend  yet! 

May  I just  repeat  to  you  my  question? 
Would  you  like  to  be  a little  more 
precise  about  the  bottom  end?  Would 
you  not  like  to  say  that  you  think  that 
an  authority  of  the  order  of  250,000  size 
has  got  some  advantages  as  compared 
with,  say,  100,000  size  in  an  urban  area? 
I am  not  wanting  to  press  you,  it  is 
just  to  get  what  guidance  we  can  from 
you.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  answer  it, 

do  not  hesitate  to  say  so. Mr. 

Tennant:  I think  it  is  awfully  diffi- 
cult, to  visualise  what  the  position 
would  be  in  Great  London  if  the  youth 
employment  service  was  parcelled  out 
according  to  packets  of  the  size  Sir 
Charles  Morris  was  suggesting,  particu- 
larly as  at  the  moment,  as  we  have  said, 
the  arrangements  are  working  well,  in 
our  view.  I am  not  sure  of  the  size  of 
the  small  county  borough  you  were 
talking  about,  Mr.  Heron.— Mr.  Heron : 
In  terms  of  population?  No,  I could 
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not  say  offhand. — Mr.  Tennant : I would 
have  thought  where  you  have  just  two 
or  three  staff  employed  on  youth 
employment  work  you  are  getting  to  a 
point  where  the  range  of  its  horizon  is 
too  narrow.  We  could  find  out  for  the 
Commission,  if  they  would  be  interested, 
what  the  population  is  in  some  of  the 
very  small  county  boroughs.  I think  that 
might  interest  you. 

Sir  Charles  Morris : Yes. 

15038.  Miss  Johnston:  I suppose  it 
would  be  relatively  easy  for  those  small 
ooun'ty  iboroughs  where  everybody  goes 
to  practically  the  same  type  of  job, 
whereas  in  London  you  need  to  know 

about  so  many. Yes,  it  does  depend 

enormously  on  ithe  type  of  industry  that 
is  in  the  area.  If  it  is  a small  coalmining 
county  borough  it  is  clearly  quite  easy 
for  ia  small  staff  to  be  expert  in  coal- 
mining, and  the  vacancies  in  -it,  and  how 
to  advise  the  children  about  coalmining, 
but  iit  is  not  so  easy  if  the  industry  is 
variegated. 

15039.  Sir  Charles  Morris : We  have 
considered  smallness,  can  we  go  to  the 
other  end  now  and  consider  largeness? 
You  have  already  helped  us  a little  in 
your  remarks  about  the  suggestions 
coming  from  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics Group.  You  did  say,  I think, 
about  the  proposal  that  your  work 
might  be  administered  by  a Greater 
London  authority  covering  a vast  area, 
like  the  Commission’s  area,  that  your 
rejection  of  that  was  because  you  would 
want  the  authority  that  dealt  with  it  also 
to  be  responsible  for  the  schools. 
Suppose  that  under  one  system  or  an- 
other there  was  a very  large  comprehen- 
sive London  authority  of  that  kind  given 
responsibility  for  the  schools,  would  you 
consider  'that  impossible  from  your  point 
of  view? — —Covering  the  whole  of 
Greater  London? 

15040.  Yes.  Obviously,  there  would 
be  all  sorts  of  questions  as  to  what  kind 
of  delegation  there  might  have  to  be 
about  some  things  but  if  the  big  autho- 
rity was  the  authority  responsible  for  the 
schools  would  that  be  out  of  the  question 
for  you? 1 think  there  would  be  con- 

siderably less  disadvantage  from  our 
point  of  view  than  there  would  from 
having  a series  of  very  small  authorities 
but  an  enormous  amount  would  depend 
on  the  degree  of  interest  and  the  capacity 
for  organisation  which  was  displayed  by 
'this  very' large  sized  authority. 


15041.  f think  you  can  help  us  on  this 
point  which  is  not  unconnected  with  the 
same  subject.  You  'have  experience  of' 
both  kinds  of  the  administration  of 
this  service,  that  is  to  say  through 
the  local  education  authority,  and 
the  administration  which  in  some  areas 
is  done  directly  by  the  Ministry  of 
Labour.  I will  not  ask  you  which  areas 
were  better,  but  could  you  give  us  any 
guidance  about  what  are  the  characteris- 
tic virtues  of  the  areas  where  local  autho- 
rities do  this  job?  iWhat  would  you  hope 
to  get  from  the  local  authority  waty  of 
doing  it?  What  would  be  the  service  for 
instance  that  elected  members  would  be 
able  to  give  in  this  connection?  Is 
response  to  public  opinion,  and  so  on, 
one  of  the  things  that  you  iwould  value 
in  this  way  of  doing  it,  or  is  that  as  good 

or  better  in  the  other  areas? This 

system  grew  up  empirically  and  as  the 
Commission  knows  'it  was  not  a matter 
of  choice  as  to  whether  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  should  do  it  or  the  local  educa- 
tion authorities.  The  present  system  is,  if 
you  like,  a compromise  based  on  a fairly 
long  period  of  controversy  and  it  has 
settled  down  to  what  you  might  call  a 
typical  British  system  which  works  well 
and  which  nobody  would  want  to  change. 

I think  in  the  earlier  days  you  could 
have  said  that  the  characteristic  of  the 
local  education  authority  administered 
area  was  that  perhaps  they  were  keener 
on  the  educational  aspects  of  vocational 
aspects,  on  'the  borderline  they  were 
perhaps  keener  on  the  educational 
aspects,  and  tended  ito  pay  perhaps  in 
some  cases  too  little  attention  to  the 
•practical  facts  of  industrial  life.  That 
may  have  been  so  in  some  cases,  and  I 
think  that  probably  some  educational 
opinion  would  have  argued  that  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  education,  they  were  merely 
interested  in  selling  jobs. 

I would  say  that  nowadays  there  is 
very  little  difference  at  all  in  general 
between  the  attitude  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  and  the  local  education  authori- 
ties. There  may  be  in  .individual  cases  but 
in  general  I would  say  that  you  prac- 
tically cannot  distinguish  between  them 
in  that  particular  respect. 

There  was  another  thing  which  you 
might  have  fastened  on  in  the  early  days 
and  that  is  that  where  the  local  education 
authority  administered  the  service  it 
might  in  some  instances  have  been  better 
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able  to  obtain  the  full  co-operation  of  the 
schools  than  the  Ministry  of  Labour  was 
as  an  outside  authority.  There  again, 
with  the  sort  of  build-up  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  youth  .employment  service  a» 
it  now  exists  I would  say  that  that  factor 
was  very  small  indeed,  if  it  exists  at  all. 

I think  my  answer  to  your  question, 
which  is  perhaps  not  very  helpful,  is  'that 
there  is  not  really  very  much  difference 

at  all. Mr.  Heron : Cou'ld  we  say  on 

the  specific  .point  which  Sir  Charles 
raised  -about  'associating  public  opinion 
locally,  this  is  a thing  which  is  recog- 
nised on  both  sides,  and  we  do  have  our 
Youth  Employment  Committee  on  both 
sides  and  I think  we  would  be  hard  put 
to  draw  any  qualitative  difference 
between  the  kind  of  help  and  support 
which  we  get  from  .the  Youth  Employ- 
ment Committee  in  Ministry  areas  and 
in  L.E.A.  areas. 

15042.  'I  have  the  impression  that  you 
do  not  really  mind  very  much  the  areas 
for  this  purpose  .becoming  large.  In 
services  where  people  attach  an  enormous 
'amount  -of  importance,  to  'this  response 
to  public  opinion,  and  so  on,  like,  for 
instance,  the  personal  health  services, 
■there  is  apt  in  .all  argument  to  he  a good 
deal  of  emphasis  on  keeping  things  as 
small  :as  possible,  il  have  the  impression 
that  you  -are  not  so  worried  about  keep- 
ing these  areas  as  small  as  possible. 

Mr.  Tennant : Certainly  not  as  -small  as 
possible. 

15043.  >1  meant  as  small  as  possible 
from  your  own  point  of  view  of  effi- 
ciency. You  do  not  really  mind  very 

much  if  they  .get  large. -Of  course,  as 

they  get  large  it  places  additional  respon- 
sibilities on  the  .authority  that  is  working 
in  that  area,  both  as  to  keenness  to  make 
a success  of  the  joib  and  willingness  to 
devote  resources  to  the  job,  and  so  on. 
If  you  have  a big  authority  who  is  very 
keen  on  the  job  and  has  a staff  which  is 
capable  and  qualified  and  can  organise 
the  service  I would  say,  obviously  not 
beyond  a certain  point  but  within  reason, 
the  large  unit  does  not  really  matter  very 
much. 

15044.  In  your  arguments  you  do  feel 
free  to  attach  a lot  of  importance  to 
technical  administrative  arrangements. 
You  do  not  seem  to  have  to  keep  on 
thinking  about  this  question  of  public 
response  as  they  do  in  some  services? — — 
Well,  I think  .that  the  public  response---! 
mean  on  the  actual  administration  of  the 
service,  I am  not  talking  about  the  finan- 


cial side  or  anything  of  that  sort — can  be 
secured  in  a large  area  by  a network  of 
Youth  Employment  Ooimmittees  which, 
provided  they  are  active,  as  many  now 
are,  can  bring  pockets  of  local  opinion  to 
bear.  Of  course,  I admit  that  the  large 
authority  sometimes  is  'perhaps  not  so 
amenable  to  .public  opinion  as  the  small 
one  is  but  with  that  qualification  I .think 
that  is  right. 

Sir  Charles  Morris : Thank  you.  That 
has  been  a great  help. 

15045.  Miss  Johnston : To  take  one 
large  -authority — the  London  County 
Council — although  it  administers  the  ser- 
vice centrally  it  must  obviously  have  a 
number  of  offices.  Does  it  do  that  to  any 

pattern? Mr.  Heron : I could  not 

say  offhand  about  'the  pattern  but  I think 
I am  right  in  saying  in  -the  London 
County  Council  area  there  are  some- 
thing like  twenty  main  youth  employ- 
ment bureaux,  as  the  authority  calls 
them,  and  about  the  same  number  of 
areas.  Obviously  -most  of  those  areas 
cover  more  than  one  metropolitan 
'borough. 

1 5046.  Sir  Charles  Morris : May  I just 
briefly  ask  you  a question  about  the 
Central  Youth  Employment  Executive? 
That  is  responsible  to  your  Minister,  is 

it? Mr.  Tennant:  To  the  Minister 

of  Labour,  yes. 

15047.  You  say  something  .about  joint 
staff  with  the  Ministry  of  Education  -but 
it  has  no  responsibility  to  the  Minister 
oif  Education,  has  it? No.  The  re- 

sponsibility for  the  youth  employment 
service  is  laid  iby  the  Employment  Act 
on  the  Ministry  of  Labour.  The  same 
Act  established  the  Central  Youth  Em- 
ployment Executive  which  reports?  to  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  which  consists 
of  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and 
of  ,the  two  Education  Departments. 

15048.  Similarly  the  local  authorities 
which  administer  this  service  have  all 
their  correspondence  and  so  on  with 
your  Ministry.  The  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion does  not  come  into  it  at  all? No. 

15049.  I am  not  sure  whether  my  next 
question  has  any  importance  for  us  or 
not:  your  Central  Youth  Employment 
body  is  called  an  executive? Yes. 

15050.  What  is  it?  It  is  not  an  advi- 
sory body.  I take  it? Mr.  Tennant: 

No,'  it  is  responsible  at  the  official  level 
for  the  administration  of  the  service,- 
whether  conducted  iby  the  Ministry-  of 
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Labour  or  toy  local  education  authorities. 
It  is  executive  I think  in  the  sense  that 
it  carries  out  the  responsiibilties  assumed 
by  the  .Minister  for  the  youth  employ- 
ment service. 

15051.  ils  it  ipart  of  the  Ministry,  or 
has  it  got  a kind  of  separate  existence 
as  an  executive  responsible  to  the  Minis- 
ter? I do  not  know  whether  this  matters 

very  much  to  us  or  not? 1 do  not 

•think  it  matters  -in  practice.  It  is  directly 
responsible  -to  the  .Minister,  and  to  that 
extent  it  is  outside  the  hierarchy  of  -the 
Ministry  of  Labour,  hut  it  has  Ministry 
-of  Labour  officials  on  it  as  well  as  Minis- 
try of  Education  officials,  and  the  link 
in  the  regions  with  the  local  education 
authorities  is  through  a representative  of 
the  exeoutive  who  is  in  fact  a Ministry 
of  Labour  official. 

15052.  I suppose  this  is  far  too  crude 
a question  for  you  to  be  able  -to  answer 
at  all,  hut  may  .1  try  it  on  you?  Who- 
runs  the  service?  .Does  the  central 
executive  run  the  service,  or  do  the  local 
authorities  run  the  service  and  the  centra) 
executive  keep  an  eye  on  the  local  authc- 

rities? In  the  first  instance,  the  local 

education  authorities  -who  opted  to 
conduct  the  service  in  their  areas  have 
to  do  so  in  accordance  with  a scheme 
approved  by  <the  Minister,  which  may 
-be  revoked  by  the  Minister  if  he  feels 
-that  the  intentions  of  the  scheme  are 
not  being  carried,  -out.  That  is  the  ulti- 
mate sanction  which  the  Minister  has.  In 
addition,  (inspections  are  carried  out 
under  the  auspices  of  the  executive. 
H.M.  Inspectors  of  education  are  asso- 
ciated with  those  inspections.  Apart 
from  that  the  executive  issues  guidance 
-to  local  education  authorities  and  -to  the 
service  iin  general  'by  way  of  memoranda, 
letters,  circulars  -and  so  on,  and  so  the 
general  standard  and  methods  of 
administration  of  -the  service  are  kept 
under  supervision  and  guidance. 

15053.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Minister  has  a policy  which  is  directed 
-by  the  executive,  and  the  local  authorities 
an  cases  where  they  have  exercised  this 
option  carry  ouit  that  policy ; or  alterna- 
tively is  -any  Initiative  in  the  way  of  new 
ideas  or  development  of  the  service,  and 
so  on,  within  the  competence  of  the 
authorities?  Is  ait  part  of  their  oppor- 
tunities or  pant  of  their  duties,  or  is  it 
simply  a case  where  the  Minister  has 
a service  and  the  -authorities,  administer 
the  service? — —The  -broad  lines  of  the 
service  really  stem  from  the  scheme, 


which  was  originally  approved  -by  -the 
Minister  when  ithe  authority  opted  to 
form  ithe  service.  Of  course,  within  that 
scheme  there  are  various  ways  -in  which 
you  can  do  this  or  that,  and  that  -is 
broadly  controlled  and  -guided  by  the 
executive,  hut  of  course  it  is  always  open 
to  an  authority — 'and  many  of  them  do — 
(to  represent  to  the  executive  that  within 
the  limits  of  theiir  scheme  this  or  that 
should  be  done  in  a different  way,  and 
that  the  guidance  which  the  executive 
has  offered  -them  is  in  their  view  mis- 
guided. And  .that  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence,  I think. 

15054.  Miss  Johnston:  Would  they 
put  their  representations  to  -the  executive 

through  the  region? As  a general  rule 

they  would,  in  a small  matter. 

15055.  Does  your  region  work  Like 
our  area,  or  do  you  work  it  North  and 

South  of  the  Thames? So  far  as 

London  is  concerned  we  have  a London 
and  South  Eastern  Region  which  would 
cover  the  area  in  which  the  Commission 
is  concerned.  It  is  a wider  area,  actually. 

15056.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I gather 
from  what  yo-u  say  or  have  said  that  if 
there  were  a considerable  number  of 
authorities  with  full  responsibility  for 
the  schools  in  (London  you  would  not 
-think  there  was  any  purpose  in  a top-tier 
authority  performing  any  of  the  func- 
tions which  are  -performed  by  the  Central 
Youth  Employment  executive ; if  the 
second-tier  authorities  were  responsible 
for  the  schools  you  would  prefer  a direct 
relationship  between  the  Central  Youth 
executive  and  .those  authorities  than  there 
being  any  responsibilities  at  all  on  the 
top  tier  authority? 1 think  so,  yes. 

15057.  I 'think  you  really  almost  said 

-that? Mr.  Heron:  Yes,  we  did.  We 

are  in  a slight  difficulty  in  -that  we  did 
not  see  quite  clearly  from  the  memoran- 
dum put  in  by  the  -London  School  of 
Economics  what  were  the  oo-ord.inating 
functions. 

15058.  Yes,  I am  not  thinking  of  their 
schemes,  I am  thinking  of  other  possible 
schemes,  but  if  second-tier  authorities 
were  normal  local  education  authorities, 
•but  there  were  a top-tier  body  for  certain 
purposes,  you  would  prefer  the  top-tier 
•body  .to  be  out  of  .it  and  for  you  /to  deal 
directly  through  the  -central  executive 
with  the  local  authorities?— — Yes. — Mr. 
Tennant : If  the  top  tier  had  nothing  to 
do  with  administration  of  schools,  I think 
that  would  be  so. 
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15059.  Sir  John  Wrigley : It  is  your 
belief,  I gather,  that  the  fundamental 
point  is  that  you  should  be  the  same 

authority  as  the  education  authority? 

Yes. 

15060.  And  that  provided  .it  as  of 
reasonable  size,  whether  the  education 
authority  was  one,  shall  we  say,  to  take 
one  exitreme,  for  Greater  London,  or 
to  take  the  other  extreme,  a series  of 
large  boroughs,  you  would  find  both  of 
them  capable  of  working  .provided  you 
were  in  'the  same  compartment  as  the 

education  authority? Yes,  that  is  the 

fundamental  point. 

15061.  Miss  Johnston : Then  I think 
that  concludes  all  we  would  like  to  ask 
about  the  Youth  Employment  service. 
Do  you  want  to  take  disabled  persons 

now? If  that  is  iconvenient,  Madam 

Chairman. 

15062.  Is  ithere  any  general  statement 

you  want  to  make  about  it? No,  on 

this  we  have  not  any  general  observa- 
tions to  offer.  Of  course  it  is  a very 
small  component  tin  the  local  authorities’ 
activities,  but  naturally  we  should  he  glad 
to  answer  any  questions. 

15063.  I understand  that  under  the  new 
Act  .the  local  authorities  are  now  respon- 
sible to  the  Ministry  of  Labour  for 
workshops? For  sheltered  employ- 

ment, yes. 

15064.  The  take-over  has  actually 
taken  place,  has  It? Yes. 

15065.  Has  there  been  any  develop- 
ment since  your  evidence  on  the  pro- 
vision of  workshops  other  Ithan  for  the 
blind  in  our  area? — — No,  I do  not  .think 
there  has. 

15066.  There  are  no  workshops  except 

for  the  blind? 1 think  that  .is  right — 

I think  we  did  mention  if  in  our  principal 
evidence. 

15067.  I think  you  said  the  L.C.C. 

were  going  to  open  one? Yes,  I think 

they  have,  and  I think  we  did  put  in  a 
notice  to  the  Commission  that  it  had 
been  actually  opened. 

15068.  I am  not  sure  where  a work- 
shop begins  and  ends.  When  we  were 
visiting  the  L.C.C.  to  see  some  of  their 
work,  we  saw  a place  where  disabled 
people  of  various  types  were  doing  hand- 
crafts and  things  which  were  sold — that 
would  not  be  a workshop,  would  it?  It 

was  in  Corsica  Street. Mr.  Edwards : 

That  would  be  for  people  employed  on 
what  we  call  diversionary  work.  That 


does  not  come  within  our  statutory  orbit, 
but  comes  under  the  welfare  provisions 
of  the  National  Assistance  Act. 

15069.  Then  as  to  workshops  for  the 
blind,  I think  four  are  run  by  local 
authorities  and  two  by  voluntary  bodies  ; 

I suppose  the  Ministry  is  also  responsible 
for  supervising  the  ones  run  by  volun- 
tary bodies,  or  are  they  quite  indepen- 
dent?-  Mr.  Tennant : No,  because  we 

are  prepared  to  pay  a grant  to  the  volun- 
tary bodies.  You  are  speaking  of  ones 
run  directly  by  voluntary  bodies  and  not 
voluntary  bodies  working  as  agencies  for 
the  local  authorities? 

15070.  That  is  right. We  either  give 

financial  assistance  to  the  local  authority 
who  may  employ  a voluntary  body  to 
run  the  thing  for  them,  or  we  pay  direct 
to  voluntary  organisations. — Mr. 
Edwards:  The  statutory  responsibility 
rests  on  local  authorities  anyway. 

15071.  Even  if  voluntary  bodies  are 
concerned? Yes,  the  local  authori- 

ties under  a direction  previously  given 
by  the  Minister  of  Health  have  either 
themselves  to  provide  or  to  make  some 
arrangements  for  the  provision  of 
sheltered  employment  for  the  blind.  In 
most  cases  they  do  so  through  the  agency 
of  these  bodies,  who  in  many  cases  have 
been  doing  it  for  years  ; in  some  cases 
they  do  it  directly  themselves;  but  in 
either  case  the  statutory  duty  is  on  the 
local  authority  and  it  is  the  local 
authority  to  whom  we  pay  our  grant. 

15072.  For  our  area  it  does  not  seem 
very  much,  to  have  six  workshops  for 
the  blind  and  only  one  just  starting  for 
the  other  people.  Is  our  area  behind  the 
rest  of  the  country,  or  are  there  really 
very  few  workshops  throughout  the 

country? Mr.  Tennant:  There  are  a 

very  few  workshops  of  the  kind  with 
which  we  are  concerned  in  the  Ministry 
of  Labour,  for  other  than  blind  people, 
run  by  local  authorities.  There  are 
more  run  by  voluntary  organisations 
independently,  (the  reason  being  of 
course  that  there  is  an  obligation  on  the 
local  authority  in  regard  to  the  blind 
but  there  is  not  in  regard  to  the  others. 

15073.  I (think  we  would  just  like  to 
ask  you  a little  about  the  placing  of  blind 
people.  I think  the  Piercy  Committee 
recommended  that  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  should  take  full  responsibility  for 
this,  and  the  Ministry  felt  they  could  not 
afford  it  but  that  they  might  think  again 
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in  three  years.  X am  not  sure  when 
Piercy  reported,  and  when  the  three 

years  will  he  up? The  three  years  I 

think  is  in  1961. 

15074.  And  ait  present  it  is  done  I 
think  partly  by  local  authorities  and 
partly  by  voluntary  bodies  on  their 

behalf? Yes.  In  the  London  area  it 

is  the  L.C.C.  and  Essex  who  do  it  them- 
selves, I think,  and  the  others  employ  the 
Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

15075.  How  do  those  bodies  manage 
to  find  out  about  vacancies  in  industry? 
Do  they  work  with  your  exchanges. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  co-operation  with 
us. 

15076.  You  feel  the  work  is  being 
done  all  right  for  the  moment,  do  you? 

In  the  Greater  London  area? 

15077.  Yes. Yes,  T think  within  the 

area  the  service  is  pretty  good. 

15078.  Who  is  responsible  for  the 
training  of  people  for  open  employment, 
training  blind  people  to  operate  tele- 
phone switchboards  and  to  type,  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing?  Is  that  a Ministry 

of  Labour  responsibility? Mr. 

Edwards-.  It  is  very  largely  in  the  cases 
you  mention  done  by  the  R.N.I.B.,  but  ol 
course  in  co-operation  with  us.  It  oomes 
under  the  ambit  of  our  training  arrange- 
ments for  the  disabled,  and  we  contri- 
bute towards  it. 

15079.  You  pay  part  of  the  cost? 

Yes. 

15080.  I think  that  is  alt  we  want  to 
ask  about  disabled  people.  May  we  go 
on  now  to  the  factory  side?  Would 
you  like  to  make  any  statement  first; 

. Mr.  Rossetti:  Yes,  I would  rather 

like  to  bring  the  Commission  up  to  date 
on  one  or  two  things  which  have  hap- 
pened since  we  put  in  our  memorandum 
of  evidence,  and  also  to  comment  upon 
two  points  which  have  been  made  in 
evidence  submitted  to  the  Commission. 
As  regards  bringing  the  position  up  to 
date,  the  main  thing  which  has  hap- 
pened is  the  passing  of  a Factories  Act 
last  year — it  received  the  Royal  Assent 
last  July— which  has  materially  altered 
the  position  in  regard  to  that  pant  of  our 
memorandum  which  related  to  means 
of  escape  in  case  of  fire.  It  has  altered 
it  1 think,  tn  three  main  ways  which 
might  affect  the  position  in  the  Greater 
London  area.  First,  the  Act  has 
changed  the  authorities  which  have  the 
responsibility  for  certifying  that  the 


means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  in  fac- 
tories are  satisfactory.  Under  the  1937 
Act  that  was  placed  on  district  counoils, 
which  meant  borough  councils  of  any 
sort,  urban  district  councils  and  rural 
district  councils,  and  now  it  has  all  been 
put  on  fire  authorities.  As  regards  the 
L C.C.,  there  has  been  no  change, 
because  the  1937  Act  put  this  job  on  the 
L.C.C.  directly.  The  L.C.C.  retains  the 
job,  as  being  the  fire  authority,  but 
all  the  authorities  outside  the  L.C.C. 
area  with  which  you  are  concerned, 
except  the  three  county  boroughs  of 
East  Ham,  West  Ham  and  Croydon, 
will,  when  that  pant  of  the  Act  comes 
into  operation,  lose  this  particular  func- 
tion and  it  will  be  transferred  to  the 
appropriate  counity  fire  authority. 

The  second  change  is  that  the  autho- 
rities which  have  this  responsibility  will 
have  an  extra  power — not  a duty  but  a 
power  which  they  did  not  have  'before. 
They  will  be  able  at  any  time  after 
■granting  a certificate  saying  that  the 
.means  of  escape  are  satisfactory,  to  re- 
examine the  factory  whenever  they 
choose  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
circumstances  are  still  such  as  to  make 
that  certificate  valid.  Under  the  pre- 
vious legislation — and  this  remains— it  is 
a duty  on  the  factory  occupier  to  notify 
the  .authority  if  .there  has  been  any 
material  change,  but , there  was  no  power 
to  go  and  see  if  there  had  been  one. 
That  was  regarded  as  a.  real  defect, 
because  some  cases  did  arise  in  .practice 
where  certificates  were  found  really  to 
be  .quite  inappropriate  to  changed^  cir- 
cumstances which  had  not  been  notified. 
Now  all  authorities  can  as  they  see  fit 
return  and  re-examine  the  premises. 

The  third  change  is  that  wherever  the 
Ministry  of  Labour,  through  the  factory 
inspectorate,  and  one  of  these  fire  autho- 
rities, reach  .an  agreement  to.  that  effect, 
the  officers  of  .the  fire  brigade  run  .by 
the  first  authority,  will  be  able  to  go  and 
inspect  any  factory  in  order  to  look  at  all 
the  fire  questions  which  anise  under  the 
Factories  Acts.  Previously  they  had  been 
limited  to  the  means  of  escape  question, 
but  now  wherever  an  agreement  to  that 
effeot  is  reached  they  will  be  able  to  go  in 
and  see  whether  the  fire  alarm  system  is 
satisfactory,  whether  proper  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  training  the 
staff  as  to  what  to  do  in  the  event  of  fire, 
and  so  on.  The  officers  who  can  do  that, 
where  such  an  agreement  is  reached,  will 
be  limited  to  the  members  of  the  fire 
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brigade,  and  this  does  have  some  bearing 
upon  the  position  in  the  London  County 
Council  area,  because  there  it  has  been 
the  praotice  up  to  now  for  all  the  work 
on  means  of  escape  to  be  done  not  by  the 
fire  authority  side  of  the  L.C.C.  but  by 
the  Architect’s  Department.  If  we  make 
an  agreement  with  the  L.C.C. — and  we 
certainly  hope  to — so  that  they  come 
along  to  assist  in  the  inspectorate  through 
their  fire  brigade  in  looking  at  all  the 
other  fire  provisions  under  the  Act,  it 
would  make  it  much  more  simple  than 
it  has  been  before  for  the  same  people 
who  are  members  of  the  fire  brigade  to 
do  the  other  job  of  looking  at  the  means 
of  escape. 

15081.  Mr,  Cadbury : Sir  Charles 

Morris  earlier  talked  about  the  possibi- 
lity of  a regional  authority,  which  has 
been  suggested  to  us  by  quite  a lot  of 
people.  If  -the  regional  authority  were 
the  fire  authority— and  there  is  some  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  it  might  be— would 
you  consider  that  these  functions  which 
you  have  outlined  of  certifying  means  of 
escape,  and  so  on,  and  ithe  other  items 
you  have  mentioned,  examining  the  other 
precautions,  should  always  lie  with  ,the 
fire  authority,  whether  it  is  a small  or 

a large  unit? Yes,  certainly,  that  is 

•the  principle  of  the  new  Act. 

15082.  In  rather  the  same  way  that  we 
have  been  asking  about  the  youth  em- 
ployment service  -being  married  to  the 
education  service  or  to  the  unit  of  local 
government  which  runs  education,  you 
would  say  the  same  .thing  applied  to  fire? 

Yes,  certainly.  There  was  a good 

deal  of  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
last  year  about  where  these  duties  should 
be  put,  and  quite  frankly  the  Bill  which 
we  as  a Ministry  put  -before  the  House 
was  no-t  accepted  by  the  House,  precisely 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  felt  that  all 
these  duties  ought  to'  be  placed  on  fire 
authorities  within  the  local  government 
service.  The  position  is  historically,  you 
see,  that  the  Factories  Act  which  origin- 
ally settled  this  did  it  before  the  present 
system  of  fire  authorities  came  into  being. 
In  1937  the  fire  brigades  of  the  country 
were  run  by  much  smaller  authorities. 
Then  you  got  the  1947  Act,  which  set  up 
the  new  fire  authorities,  and  in  effect 
our  1959  Act  brings  us  up  to  date  in  rela- 
tion to  these  fire  authorities. 

The  second  point  I wanted  to  make  in 
bringing  you  up  to  date  was  on  the 


figures  about  the  certificates.  I thought 
it  might  help  to'  know  the  latest  position^ . 
and  in  the  first  place  I think  I should 
mention  what  has  been  communicated  to 
the  secretary  in  writing — I am  not  sure 
whether  the  members  of  .the  Commission 
know — that  unfortunately  the  figures  we 
gave  in  paragraph  14  of  our  memoran- 
dum of  evidence  were  inaccurate  about 
the  L.C.C.  area.  We  said  that  they  had 
4,067  factories  which  were  covered  by 
these  requirements.  That  should  have 
been  6,356.  We  also  said  that  of  these, 
889  had  received  certificates,  and  .that 
should  'be  1,604,  and  the  resulting  per- 
centage which  had  received  certificates 
was  given  -as  21-8,  and  .that  should  be 
25  per  cent.,  up  to  the  date  of  our 
original  memorandum.  The  position  at 
the  end  of  September  last  year — that  is 
eighteen  months  on  from  the  date  to 
which  this  related,  which  was  March, 

1 958 — 'Was  that  the  percentage  had  gone 
up  in  the  L.C.C.  area  from  25  per  cent, 
to  27-5  per  cent.  In  the  Greater  London 
area  outside  the  iL.C.C.  area  we  said  in 
our  memorandum  that  in  March,  1958, 
approximately  60  per  cent,  of  the  fac- 
tories had  got  fire  certificates.  At  the 
end  of  September,  1959,  that  had  become 
65  per  cent,  and  if  it  would  he  of  interest 
to  compare  that  with  the  position  in  toe 
country  as  a whole,  the  percentage  has 
risen  from  62-5  per  cent,  in  March,  1958, 
•to  69  per  cent,  -in  September,  1959. 

Those  are  the  only  points  I wish  to 
make  in  bringing  our  evidence  up  to  date, 
but  perhaps  I could  refer  to  two  points 
which  have  been  raised  in  other  evidence 
before  you.  The  first  was  raised  I think 
in  the  oral  evidence  you  received  from 
the  Association  of  Public  Health  Inspec- 
tors. Striotly  speaking  it.  is  not  a 
point  relating  to  toe  division  of  respon- 
sibilities between  different  sorts  of  local 
authorities,  but  between  local  authorities 
and  toe  central  Government.  In  effect 
what  they  said  was  that  they  thought  it 
was  rather  unreasonable  that  to  respect  of 
the  provisions  in  the  Factories  Acts  which 
are  called  toe  general  health  provisions, 
that  is  cleanliness,  overcrowding  and  so 
on,  local  health  authorities  should  only 
have  the  job  of  inspection  and  enforce- 
ment in  factories  where  mechanical 
power  was  not  used.  They  .thought  -there 
was  a reasonable  case  for  their  having 
that  responsibility— they  were  not  abso- 
lutely clear  how  much  of  it — but  at  any 
rate  in  a considerably  wider  range  than 
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that.  They  did  say  they  thought  thait  'both 
had  a sphere  -of  operation.  I do  not  know 
whether  you  would  like  me  just  to  give 
our  comment  on  that? 

15083.  Miss  Johnston : Yes,  and  per- 
haps y ou  oould  say  also  how  'this  division 
between  mechanical  power  and  non- 
mechanical power  came  about? His- 

torically the  position  is  'that  in  -the 
Victorian  era  w-hen  factory  legislation 
developed  this  thing  was  dealt  with  in 
different  ways.  At  one  time  practically 
the  whole  of  the  duty  of  enforcing  these 
particular  provisions  rested  on  local 
authorities,  but  in  1891,  I think  I am 
correct  in  saying,  it  was  decided  as  a 
result  of  experience  that  at  any  rate  in 
factories  where  mechanical  power  was 
used  it  was  desirable  to  put  -this  duty  on 
the  central  inspectorate,  and  only  to  leave 
the  local  authorities  to  deal  with  it  where 
power  was  not  used.  It  was  not  hap- 
hazard in  that  sense,  as  I think  you  feel 
about  similar  divisions  of  duties  under 
other  legislation.  As  a result  of 
experience  of  working  with  'the  other 
system,  a deliberate  change  was  made  in 
1891  and  has  remained  the  position  ever 
since,  and  there  have  been  three  or  four 
big  Factories  Acts  since  -then,  but  this  has 
not  changed. 

15084.  Mr.  Cadbury : What  propor- 
tion of  factories,  factories  defined  as  fac- 
tories, have  no  power?  It  must  be  pretty 

small? 'lit  as  now  very  much  smaller 

than  it  used  to  be.  Before  the  war  it 
was  estimated  that  approximately  40  per 
cent,  had  not  got  power,  but  that  is  a 
figure  -to  be  used  with  caution  because 
it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  get  a count 
of  factories  at  any  particular  time  and 
the  situation  is  always  changing.  Our 
figures  are  collected  by  examining  at  par- 
ticular points  of  time  the  latest  informa- 
tion which  we  have  got,  which  tends 
to  be  out  of  date,  particularly  in  respect 
of  factories  which  have  not  been  visited 
for  some  time.  The  proportion  of  non- 
power  factories  was  approximately  40 
per  cent.,  and  now  it  is  down  to  about 
6 per  cent. 

15085.  But  of  that  percentage  they  are 
surely  mostly  very,  very  small  factories, 
are  they  not,  so  that  really  as  a compari- 
son 6 per  cent,  is  probably  a great  over- 
statement, is  it  not? If  you  reckon 

it  in  relation  to  the  -number  of  work 
people  involved  it  would  be  very,  very 
much  smaller  indeed.  About  two-thirds 


of  all  factories  employ  ten  or  fewer 
people,  and  I do  not  -think  it  is  generally 
realised  what  a small  .thing  the  normal 
factory  is,  as  defined  in  the  Factories 
Acts. 

15086.  Could  I ask  another  question  on 
this:  in  defining  a factory — this  applies 
both  -to  fire  and  to  th-is  inspection-does 
the  Ministry  of  Labour  have  any  super- 
vision of  office  premises,  these  great  com- 
mercial buildings  which  are  becoming 
very  large  employers  and  many  of  them 

as  I know  are  highly  mechanised? 

It  depends  entirely  on  whether  any  part 
of  the  building  engages  -in  a -factory 
occupation.  For  instance,  I believe  -part 
of  Selfridges  store  is  a -factory,  because 
a factory  operation  is  carried  out  there. 

15087.  I was  not  thinking  in  terms  of 
manufacturing  goods,  but  the  large 
amount  of  electronic  machinery  which  is 
employed  in  many  offices  gives  them  in 
everything  but  name  the  .position  of  a 

factory. It  does  not  make  -them  a 

factory  under  the  Factories  Act,  if  it  is 
just  used  purely  for  office  purposes  within 
the  office. 

15088.  But  would  the  local  fire  autho- 
rity have  responsibility  for  fire  escape? 

It  is  strictly  speaking  not  within  the 

competence  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  to 
deal*  with  that  question.  We  are  only 
concerned  with  administering  the  Fac- 
tories Acts.  Under  the  London  Building 
Acts,  they  may  exercise  powers  as  a fire 
authority  or  as  a building  authority  on 
these  other  premises  in  relation  to  fire, 
but  it  is  not  strictly  within  our  depart- 
mental knowledge. 

15089.  Sir  John  Wrlgley:  The  net 
result  is  that  the  amount  of  inspection 
done  by  local  authorities  is  really  quite 
small  in  relation  to  the  number  of 

people  employed  in  factories? Yes, 

very  small.  They  are  responsible  for  one 
provision  in  all  factories,  that  is  the  re- 
quirements relating  to  sanitary  con- 
veniences. 

15090.  That  applies  to  all  factories? 

In  all  factories  they  are  responsible 

for  that. 

Mr.  Cadbury : So  in  all  factories 
where  there  is  mechanical  power  there 
is  a duplication  of  inspectorate? 

15091.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  There  is  a 
triplication,  is  there  not?— — Of  course 
they  are  inspected  by  other  people  under 
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various  Acts,  according  to  what  par- 
ticular things  may  be  going  on  there. 
Petroleum  inspectors  and  all  sorts  of 
inspectors  may  come  in  for  different 
purposes. 

15092.  What  I meant  was  if  the  local 
authority  can  inspect,  the  district  council 
can  inspect  for  sanitary  purposes,  the 
fire  authority  is  concerned  with  fire  and 
you  are  concerned  with  the  inspection, 
assuming  that  it  is  a powered  factory? 
That  is  correct. 

15093.  So  three  bodies  come  in  under 

these  Acts? It  is  true  to  say  of  course 

that  the  sanitary  convenience  point  is 
a simple  one,  comparatively  speaking. 

I do  not  want  to  decry  its  importance, 
but  it  is  not  of  major  relevance  in  the 
inspection  of  factories. 

15094.  Miss  Johnston : Do  they  co- 
operate with  each  other,  or  could  they 

all  turn  up  on  the  same  day? They 

could  all  turn  up  on  the  same  day. 
There  is  some  co-operation,  but  I think 
it  would  be  more  elaborate  than  would 
be  worth  while  to  have  a clear  system 
of  co-operation. 

1 5095.  Mr.  Cadbury : Could  I go  back 
to  the  figures  which  Mr.  Rossetti  gave 
us  on  the  means  of  escape  in  the  case 
of  fire?  Is  there  any  special  reason  why 
the  L.C.C.  has  lagged  so  far  behind 
the  average  for  Greater  London  and 
the  average  for  the  country  as  a whole? 
Even  on  the  revised  figures,  27 -5  per  cent, 
is  a lot  less  than  69  per  cent.,  which  you 

said  is  the  national  average. It  is  a 

difficult  question  for  us  to  answer.  We 
are  really  very  puzzled  as  to  why  the 
L.C.C.  has  such  a very  poor  showing 
on  this. 

15096.  Is  it  a statutory  obligation? 

Yes,  definitely,  and  this  dates  back 

to  the  1891  Act,  though  the  range  of  fac- 
tories covered,  of  course,  has  changed 
with  the  different  Acts.  It  is  a statutory 
obligation  that  the  local  authority  shall 
examine  every  factory  which  employs 
more  than  a certain  number  of  people ; 
and  where  the  means  of  escape  are 
adequate  they  shall  grant  a certificate 
saying  that  the  means  of  escape  are 
adequate  ; and  they  have  to  pass  a copy 
to  the  factory  inspectorate,  so  that  the 
factory  inspector  when  visiting  can  make 
sure  what  the  means  of  escape  should 
be  and  that  they  are  being  properly 
maintained. 


15097.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Has  it 

always  been  the  case  that  it  is  much 

less  in  London  than  elsewhere? Mr. 

Clothier : I doubt  very  much  whether  we 
had  any  figures  so  exact  as  we  have 
today.  Latterly  we  have  perhaps  been 
paying  more  attention  to  this  aspect,  but 
I suspect  that  the  figure  for  London  has 
always  lagged  behind. 

15098.  You  do  not  know  why? 

Mr.  Rossetti : I think  we  could  suggest 
one  or  two  possible  reasons.  It  is  a 
little  difficult  for  us  to  do  so.  We  do 
feel  that  there  is  perhaps  an  over-rigid 
division  of  functions  in  the  way  the 
L.C.C.  do  this,  in  relying  exclusively  on 
the  architects  department.  As  _we  indi- 
cated in  our  memorandum,  it  is  one  of 
the  authorities  I think  which  has  made 
the  least  use  of  the  fire  prevention 
officers  and  the  fire  service  generally  in 
relation  to  this  work.  It  is  their 
deliberate  policy  not  to  do  so. 

15099.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Have  you 
any  powers  in  relation  to  the  L.C.C.  in 
this  respect? -No  powers  whatsoever. 

15100.  They  have  a perfectly  inde- 
pendent responsibility  and  you  have  no 
responsibility  to  make  them  carry  _ out 

their  responsibility? No,  the  Minister 

is  generally  responsible  for  the  execution 
of  the  Factories  Act,  and  as  a result  of 
his  general  responsibility  he  has  written 
to  local  authorities  recently,  as  indicated 
in  our  memorandum  of  evidence, 
drawing  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory 
situation  in  relation  to  this  certification 
of  factories  for  means  of  escape.  But 
we  have  no  coercive  powers  at  all. 

15101.  And  there  is  no  grant? -No 

grant  at  all,  it  is  just  a clear  duty  placed 
by  Parliament  on  local  authorities. 

15102.  Miss  Johnston : Is  the  Home 

Office  responsible  in  any  way? No. 

15103.  Sir  Charles  Morris : That  letter 

has  not  had  any  marked  effect? The 

percentage  has  gone  up,  from  53  to  69 
per  cent,  for  the  country  as  a whole. 

15104.  I was  .thinking  of  London. 

It  has  gone  up  from  25  per  cent,  to 
27-5  per  cent. — it  has  not  had  a very 
marked  effect. 

15105.  Mr.  Cadbury : Of  course,  what 
we  are  concerned  with  is  the  structure 
of  local  government.  Is  this  a field  dn 
which  the  elected  representatives  of  a 
smaller  authority  are  rather  closer  to 
public  opinion  and  possibly  exert  a 
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greater  influence  to  get  this  sort  of  job 
done,  than  the  very  large  authority  which 

is  rather  far  removed? It  is  difficult 

for  me  to  answer  that  question.  We 
really  have  no  information  to  show 
to  what  extent  that  would  have  a bear- 
ing on  it,  I am  afraid. 

15106.  For  all  other  purposes  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  lire  service  is 
likely  to  lie  with  larger  rather  than  with 
smaller  authorities ; it  here  seems  to  be 
a field  in  which  smaller  authorities  at 
least  have  done  a good  deal  better  than 

the  larger  authorities? 1 think  that 

might  be  a rather  misleading  conclusion 
to  draw.  Our  evidence  was  solely  re- 
lated to  the  position  in  the  area  covered 
by  the  Commission,  but  some  of  the 
largest  authorities  outside  the  London 
area  have  done  extremely  well.  The 
next  largest  authority  has  certified  over 
90  per  cent,  of  its  factories,  and  in  fact 
all  the  next  four  largest  authorities  are 
in  the  80  or  90  per  cent,  region. 

15107.  You  gave  us  the  picture  for 
the  country  as  a whole ; of  course,  ,the 

L.C.C.  is  larger  than  any  other? Yes, 

the  L.C.C.  for  this  purpose  is  about 
three  times  as  large  as  the  next  largest 
authority,  as  measured  by  the  number 
of  factories  to  be  dealt  with.  The  next 
largest  is  Birmingham — London  County 
Council  is  roughly  6,000,  Birmingham  is 
roughly  something  over  2,000  ; Birming- 
ham has  done  over  90  per  cent,  of  that 
2,000.  We  feel  it  depends  very  largely 
on  the  degree  of  interest  of  the  par- 
ticular authority,  and  the  degree  of  im- 
portance it  attaches  to  this  job.  It  is 
not  a particularly  difficult  job  to  do, 
but  it  does  consume  a lot  of  staff  time. 
You  have  to  send  competent  people  to 
examine  these  places,  then  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  you  have  to  draw  up  a 
schedule  of  the  alterations  you  require 
them  to  carry  out  before  you  will  give 
them  a certificate,  and  then  you  have  to 
follow  up  to  see  that  in  fact  it  is  done, 
and  in  an  area  such  as  London  it  is  a 
heavy  job  indeed  to  get  round  it. 

15108.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  But  I 

think  one  must  press  this  point.  Has 
the  Minister  no  powers  to  intervene  in 
relation  to  the  L.C.C.  in  this  at  all?— — • 
We  can  intervene  in  relation  to  particu- 
lar cases.  There  is  a provision  in  the 
Act-  .that  where  an  inspector  sees  a fac- 
tory and  he  thinks  the  workers  in  the 
factory  are  in  serious  risk  in  relation 
to  fire,  he  can  write  to.  the  authority 


responsible  for  that  area  and  they  axe 
required  to  examine  that  factory,  and 
take  action  within  one  month.  But  that 
is  all  on  the  basis  of  individual  cases 
which  an  inspector  finds  and  in  which  he 
is  prepared  to  say  that  there  is  real 
danger. 

15109.  But  in  relation  to  getting  be- 
hind with  the  issuing  of  fire  certificates, 
which  is  a statutory  duty,  the  Ministry 
has  no  powers  at  all? No. 

15110.  You  would  not  regard  the 
Ministry  as  even  empowered  to  write 
and  ask  for  an  answer  as  to  why  they 

were  so  behind? We  do  in  fact  keep 

in  touch  with  them  by  means  of  these 
circular  letters,  but  we  do  not  regard 
ourselves  as  having  a power  on  this 
matter.  We  regard  Parliament  as  having 
given  a clear  decision  that  this  was  a 
duty  placed  directly  upon  these  local 
authorities,  and  frankly  until  just  re- 
cently the  Ministry  has  not  even  taken 
the  responsibility  of  sending  any  letters 
to  authorities  about  this  matter.  The 
letter  which  we  sent  in  1956  was  the 
first  time  we  ever  circularised  local 
authorities  about  the  position.  Tt  was 
following  a disastrous  fire  in  Keighley 
which  attracted  a lot  of  attention,  where 
eight  people  were  killed,  and  the  factory 
had  a certificate  but  it  was  felt  that  the 
situation  in  that  faotory,  taking  it  all 
round,  was  not  satisfactory.  That  alerted 
public  attention  to  this  problem  and 
resulted  in  a change  of  policy  in  the 
Ministry,  in  that  we  did  write  to  all 
authorities  and  press  them  to  get  ahead 
with  this  work. 

15111.  Sir  John  Wrigley : But  you 
have  not  picked  out  those  authorities 
who  were  notably  behind  and  pointed 
out  to  them  that  they  were  well  below 
the  average? No. 

15112.  You  would  not  regard  that  as 

quite  the  right  thing  to  do? What  we 

have  done  ds  to  write  .to  every  authority 
telling  them  what  according  to  our 
figures  their  position  was,  and  telling 
them  what  the  national  position  was,  so 
.that  they  could  draw  their  conclusions, 
and  in  so  far  as  the  letter  got  before 
committee  members  they  would  know 
their  situation  in  relation  to  the  situation 
generally. 

15113.  Sir  Charles  Morris : But  you 
did  not  ask  ithem  to  make  any  com- 
ment?  No,  I think  not. — Mr. 

Dewar : I think  it  could  be  said  that 
district  inspectors  of  factories  very  often 
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get  on  to  the  local  authorities  in  their 
area  to  press  them,  where  the  position 
is  particularly  unsatisfactory.  The  in- 
spector might  then  draw  attention  to 
several  uncertified  factories. 

15114.  That  might  be  on  an  individual 
factory  basis  again,  a factory  which  the 

inspector  was  worried  about? Mr. 

Clothier  : What  is  done  is  that 

the  inspector  visits  the  local  authority, 
and  in  fact  we  have  had  meetings  with 
the  iL.C.C.  about  this  matter. — Mr. 
Rossetti : I was  really  -rather  confining 
myself  to  what  I 'thought  was  the  formal 
point  you  were  putting  to  me,  what 
formal  steps  we  take.  Of  course  we  are 
constantly  .in  touch  with  the  authorities 
through  the  inspectorate. 

15115.  I take  it  if  your  inspectors  were 
worried  about  a particular  factory  you 
would  write  about  it,  mid  the  L.C.C. 
would  be  required  to  do  something  about 
it  -in  a month? In  the  case  of  a par- 

ticular factory  we  can  do  the  job  .in  lieu 
of  a local  authority,  and  then,  dm  theory, 
charge  them  our  expenses  for  doing  it, 
but  that  is  only  where  we  are  satisfied 
that  there  is  danger  in  a particular  case. 

15116.  But  there  you  have  plenty  of 
powers? Yes. 

15117.  It  is  only  in  relation  to  the 
issue  of  these  certificates  that  you  have 

no  powers  at  all? 'We  have  powers 

im  the  case  of  a particular  factory  where 
we  are  not  satisfied  that  the  L.C.C.  or 
any  other  authority  is  doing  the  job,  we 
oan  send  them  a notice  requiring  them 
to  do  at  within  one  month,  and  if  at  the 
end  of  one  month  they  have  not  done  at 
the  inspector  has  the  powers  to  do  the 
job  himself. 

15118.  So  you  could  walk  in  and  do 

the  job? Only  where  we  are  satisfied 

that  there  is  imminent  danger  and  it  has 
come  to  our  notice,  but  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  the  factory  inspector  to 
do  the  job,  because  we  would  need  a 
tremendous  extra  staff.  You  can  only 
pick  on  particular  cases  which  are  the 
really  serious  ones,  which  happen  to 
come  to  notice  in  the  course  of  inspec- 
tion or  on  complaint.  I ought  perhaps 
to  mention  that  the  inspectorate  do  the 
whole  of  the  job  in  relation  to  Crown 
factories ; it  is  mentioned  in  the 
memorandum  that  the  local  authorities 
have  no  responsibility  for  Crown 
factories. 

Miss  Johnston  : Are  there  any  more 
questions  on  that  particular  subject? 


15119.  Mr.  Cadbury:  No,  but  I have 
one  general  question.  Mr.  Rossetti,  one 
of  the  major  problems  which  the  Com- 
mission as  concerned  with  is  not  pri- 
marily a problem  for  the  Ministry  of 
Labour.  The  Barlow  Commission’s 
Report,  and  many  other  considerations 
since  then  dealing  with  the  location  of 
industry  and  the  distribution  of  the 
industrial  population  may  .properly  be 
said  to  rest  with  the  Ministry  which 
deals  with  planning.  I know  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  have  a very  consider- 
able interest  in  this.  But  clearly  in  our 
study  of  the  pattern  of  local  govern- 
ment in  London  this  question  of  the 
location  of  the  industrial  population,  the 
jobs,  is  of  very  great  importance.  In 
fact  as  we  understand  it  the  population 
of  inner  London  is  going  down  but  the 
number  of  jobs  ace  going  up ; and  the 
population  of  the  region  is  not  being 
controlled  probably  as  the  original  con- 
ception set  out  in  the  Barlow  report.  I 
think  what  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission would  like  is  to  have  some  state- 
ment from  you  as  to  the  attitude  or 
policy  of  the  (Ministry  of  Labour  in  this 
matter,  because  of  course  you  have  prob- 
lems in  other  parts  of  the  country  as 
well  as  this  continual  growth  in  the 
south-east — it  bits  you  on  both  sides,  and 
I think,  if  I may  add  to  that  general 
question,  we  are  particularly  concerned 
in  the  question  of  office  employment  in 
London,  which  has  become  such  an 
enoromous  matter  as  to  have  an  effect 
on  local  government,  and  problems  of 
traffic  and  transport  and  all  sorts  _ of 
things  which  may  easily  be,  in  im- 
portance, in  excess  of  the  actual  indus- 
trial employment.  We  recognise  that 
there  are  certain  controls  which  affect 
industrial  employment,  which  do  not 
have  the  same  effect  on  office  employ- 
ment. I have  merely  sketched  in  the 
background  of  the  sort  of  problem  which 
is  very  much  in  our  minds  in  trying  to 
consider  what  sort  of  report  we  shall 
write.  This  is  our  one  occasion  on 
which  we  have  the  (Ministry  of  Labour 
here  to  give  oral  evidence,  and  we 
should  very  much  like  you  to  comment 
on  the  broader  issues  of  employment 

policy. Madam  Chairman,  we  did 

understand  yesterday  that  this  sort  of 
point  was  going  to  be  raised.  It  does 
not  really  relate  to  the  Department’s 
relationship  to  local  authorities  but  to 
its  general  functions,  and  Mr.  Blumer 
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and  Miss  Green  from  our  employment 
department  have  come  along,  and 
perhaps  I could  ask  Mr.  Blumer 
if  he  would  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  Blumer:  Madam  Chairman,  I 

only  heard  about  this  yesterday  and  I 
am  afraid  we  have  had  no  time  to  do 
any  research  or  briefing  on  this  question. 
But  your  secretary  did  send  us  some 
information  yesterday,  particularly  Mr, 
Powell’s  paper,  and  the  memoranda  sub- 
mitted by  the  London  School  of 
Economics,  which  we  have  had  a very 
quick  look  at.  Mr.  Powell’s  paper  quotes 
various  figures  of  changes  in  number  of 
employees  in  various  parts  of  London, 
inner  London  and  the  middle  ring  and 
the  outer  ring,  and  I would  just  like  to 
make  one  comment  on  those  figures  first 
of  all,  that  is  that  we  do  not  have  any 
statistics  to  show  changes  of  employ- 
ment between  the  different  London 
boroughs.  The  figures  which  are  quoted 
in  this  memorandum  are  based  on 
statistics  compiled  every  year  from  the 
exchange  of  employment  cards,  and  they 
are  listed  under  various  exchange  areas. 
But  that  does  not  show  the  number  of 
jobs  in  that  area,  because  particularly  in 
London  you  find  large  firms  exchange 
the  cards  for  all  their  employees  at  the 
local  office  where  their  headquarters  are 
situated.  For  example,  you  will  find  all 
the  employees  of  London  Transport 
probably  in  one  local  office  area, 
although  they  may  work  over  a very 
wide  area  of  the  inner  ring,  middle  ring 
and  outer  ring.  The  same  applies  with 
firms  such  as  Sainsbury’s  or  Woolworths. 
The  second  point  is  that  we  cannot  com- 
pare the  statistics  now  with  those  of  ten 
years  ago,  because  in  1955  we  made  a 
change,  and  then  we  adjusted  the  figures 
every  year  between  the  administrative 
regions  of  the  country  to  make 
allowance  in  respect  of  those  people 
whose  cards  were  changed  in  one  region 
and  who  worked  in  another  region.  But 
we  do  not  make  that  adjustment  between 
the  different  boroughs  in  London.  We 
do  make  an  adjustment  in  respect  of  all 
those  firms  who  change  cards  in  London 
and  whose  employees  work  outside  the 
Greater  London  area,  for  example, 
English  Electric,  who  have  their  main 
headquarters  in  the  Aldwych.  If  they 
were  to  change  all  their  cards  there  we 
would  not  include  all  the  people  working 
ill  Stafford,  that  would  be  included  in 
the  Midlands.  But  if  they  had  any 
employees  working  in  other  parts  of 
London,  we  would  not  make  any  distinc- 


tion as  to  which  part  of  London  they 
are  working  in.  But  what  Mr.  Powelrs 
paper  does  is  just  to  add  up  all  the 
statistics  of  each  local  borough  and 
assume  that  those  figures  represent  the 
number  of  jobs  there,  and  that  is  subject 
to  a very  wide  margin  of  error. 

15120.  Miss  Johnston:  When  you  say 
the  London  region,  do  you  mean  your 
London  region? The  Greater  Lon- 

don area,  which  is  equivalent  roughly 
to  the  Metropolitan  Police  area. 

15121.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Which  is 

approximately  the  same  area,  I think, 

as  that  of  the  Royal  Commission? 

Yes,  I think  so. 

15122.  If  I could  press  you  on  this, 

I realise  the  imperfection  of  the  figures, 
not  only  in  the  London  area,  but  what  1 
think  I am  interested  in  is  the  policy 
of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  towards  this 
question  of  industrial  location  and  in 
fact  the  total  number  of  jobs.  I do  not 
think  members  of  the  Commission  are 
particularly  concerned  as  between  em- 
ployment possibilities  in  one  borough  or 
another.  What  we  are  interested  in  is 
that  if  we  recommend  a certain  pattern 
of  local  government  it  must  take  into 
account  the  probable  population  and  the 
probable  employment  which  is  in  fact 
what  determines  the  population.  T 
wondered  whether  you  had  as  a Ministry 
any  policy  with  regard  to  these  matters 
which  are  discussed  in  Mr.  Powell’s 
paper,  and  indeed  in  many  other  docu- 
ments which  have  been  submitted  to  us? 
Is  lit  a policy  of  the  Ministry  to  try  and 
discourage  employment  in  the  south- 
east region  and  encourage  it  in  other 
parts  of  the  country?  I may  be  told 
this  is  entirely  a matter  for  the  Board 
of  Trade,  but  I should  like  to  get  :f 
on  the  record  as  to  whether  you  have 

or  have  not  a Ministry  policy. Our 

policy  on  this  is,  I hope,  the  same  as 
the  Board  of  Trade’s  policy. 

15123.  Could  you  tell  us  what  that  is? 
This  might  be  extremely  interesting! 

As  regards  distribution  of  industry, 

we  feel  that  there  is  too  much  employ- 
ment in  the  Greater  London  area  and' 
we  are  anxious  to  spread  industry  out 
into  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
there  is  high  unemployment,  particularly 
Scotland,  the  North-East  Coast,  Wales 
and  so  on.  Employment  in  areas  around? 
London  has  been  increasing  far  more 
rapidly  than  elsewhere.  There  has 
been  a general  trend  of  migration  from 
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the  North  and  Wales  and  Scotland 
towards  London.  We  feel  that  is  rather 
unhealthy,  for  various  reasons,  and  we 
would  prefer  to  see  the  economy  of  the 
country  more  evenly  spread  between 
different  parts,  so  that  Scotland  and  the 
North  and  Wales  get  what  jobs  there  are 
going.  London  has  a great  attraction 
for  industry  through  being  a major  port, 
having  the  financial  centres  in  London, 
the  centre  of  government  and  various 
other  attractions.  One  finds  that  when 
directors  are  looking  at  where  to  set  up 
a factory  their  wives  perhaps  want  to 
live  near  London — all  sorts  of  attrac- 
tions. And  the  Government’s  policy, 
as  set  ouit  in  the  Distribution  of  Industry 
Bill,  -is  ito  steer  industry  away  from 
London,  for  all  these  reasons. 

15124.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Is  it  a ques- 
tion of  where  you  are  steering  it  to? 
There  seem  to  me  to  ibe  two  rather  differ- 
ent possibilities.  There  is  one  which  is 
very  familiar  to  all  of  us,  Ithat  you  would 
like  to  get  more  employment  in  places 
which  are  lacking  in  it,  Wales,  Scotland 
and  so  on,  but  there  is  the  question  of 
dealing  with  the  overspill  from  London 
which  attempts  are  being  made  to  tackle 
under  the  Town  Development  Act  'by 
movement  quite  a considerable  distance 
from  London.  The  places  which  are 
being  explored  are  such  places  as 
Swindon  iand  Bletcbley  and  Huntingdon, 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  industry 
and  perhaps  from  the  point  of  view  of 
London  workers  it  may  be  that  it  is  more 
feasible,  more  likely,  that  people  would 
be  found  ready  to  go  to  the  Swindons 
and  the  Bletchleys  rather  than  'to  Wales 
and  Scotland.  From  your  employment 
point  of  view  you  would  like  them  to 

make  the  full  journey,  is  that  it? 'We 

would  prefer  them  to  make  the  full 
journey,  yes, 

15125.  There  is  a (considerable  differ- 
ence -between  -the  two  ranges  of  move- 
ment?—-Certainly,  yes. 

15126.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I suppose 
one  of  the  (things  that  we  want  to  be 
able  to  do  really  is  to  guess  what  lis  going 
to  happen.  Is  this  going  to  be  controlled, 
or  .is  at  a policy  which  nobody  will  be 
able  to  force  through?  We  shall  of 
course  want  to  consider  with  other  de- 
partments, for  instance  the  Board  of 
Tirade,  what  they  can  do  to  carry  out 
the  Government  policy  which  you  have 
outlined.  Is  there  anything  which  the 

Ministry  of  Labour  can  do? 1 do  not 

think  there  iis,  really.  This  is  primarily, 


almost  essentially,  a Board  of  Trade 
responsibility.  They  have  -the  respon- 
sibility for  issuing  industrial  development 
certificates,  which  is  the  main  weapon. 

15127.  We  are  worded  about  the  com- 
mercial thing  and  others  too.  Is  there 
anything  that  you  can  do  as  a Ministry? 
iWe  have  no  powers  at  all. 

15128.  You  can  give  advice,  can  you7 
The  time  has  come  when  the  Ministry 
of  (Labour  -give  advice  to  firms,  has  it? 

iff  we  are -asked  for  advice.  Mainly 

an  employer  looking  for  somewhere  to 
go  to  set  up  a factory  will  go  to  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

15129.  Even  in  the  days  of  full  em- 
ployment?  Off  ithey  do  come  to  us  we 

would  give  them  advice. 

15130.  But  would  you  say  you  are 
asked  for  advice  often  enough  for  it 
to  be  a factor  worth  considering? — — 
I do  not  think  so  .—Miss  Green : It  is 
very  difficult  to  say  how  often  our  organi- 
sation is  asked  for  advice,  because  we 
do  not  keep  a record  of  the  numerous 
calls  made  at  employment  exchanges  by 
particular  employers  who  have  particular 
areas  'in  mind,  and  who  simply  ask  what 
are  -the  prospects  of  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary labour.  Our  employment  exchanges 
a-re  instructed  how  to.  deal  with  those 
enquiries,  (and  no  special  record  is  kept 
of  them.  We  doubt  whether  the  traffic 
is  very  important,  but  it  does  exist. 

Mr.  Cadbury : The  point  which  Sir 
John  Wrigley  raised  is  really  very  much 
in  our  minds.  The  sort  of  pattern  of 
government  wiithin  the  Green  Belt  of 
London  will  be  considerably  affected  if 
that  is  only  a belt  and  the  -ring  of  new 
towns  and  developed  towns  becomes  a 
great  furthef  belt  of  population  and  in- 
dustry, as  it  is  beginning  to  look  now, 
stretching  round  from  Reading  to  South- 
end  in  the  north  and  not  perhaps  to  quite 
the  same  extent  in  the  south.  We  have 
had  (quite  a lot  of  evidence  that  the  area 
of  the  Royal  Commission  is  an  itself 
already  insufficiently  large  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  London  or  of  Greater 
London,  and  I think  clearly  we  can.  have 
no  opinion  as  a Royal  Commission 
whether  o-r  not  it  is  a good  thing  or  a 
bad  thing  that  industry  should  grow  in 
London,  or  that  commerce  should  grow 
in  London  but  if  it  is  going  to  go  on 
growing  -in  spite  of  'the  general  -provisions 
of  the  Barlow  Report  and  the  legisla- 
tion which  followed  it,  it  has  a tremen- 
dous bearing  on  the  future  pattern  of 
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government.  A lot  of  people  'have  said 
to  us  that  the  L.C.C.  area  was  the  correct 
area  for  -the  government  of  London  some 
* eighty  years  ago,  that  the  area  of  the 
Royal  Commission  looks  about  the  same 
now,  it  is  roughly  built  up  to  ithe  edge 
of  ithe  Royal  Commission  'area,  but  -all 
these  papers  such  as  Mr.  Powell’s  and 
quite  a lot  of  others  suggest  that  the 
movement  has  not  by  any  means  stopped, 
and  may  be  accelerating  to  form  yet 
another  ring  of  development  outside 
Greater  London,  joining  Harlow,  Hemel 
■Hempstead,  Luton,  Bedford  and  all  these 
other  places  which  are  becoming  manu- 
facturing towns.  It  would  be  quite  com- 
petent for  us  to  say  that  our  present  area 
is  already  clearly  not  large  enough  for 
the  purposes  of  a regional  authority,  if 
■that  is  what  we  deoide  to  recommend. 

15131.  Sir  John  Wrigley : There  is  one 
■particular  aspect : one  used  to  talk  about 
movement  of  industry,  hut  we  have  had 
a good  deal  of  evidence  coming  to  us 
in  the  London  area  that  the  greatest 
pressure  on  space  and  housing,  transport 
and  so  on,  iim  London  is  due  to  the 
increased  amount  of  commerce  and  office 
employment  rather  than  what  is  ordinarily 
called  industry.  I wondered  whether  your 
employment  policy,  in  its  desire  to  get 
more  employment  in  the  more  remote 
parts  of  the  country,  extends  equally  to 
commerce  as  it  does  to  industry,  and 
whether  you  have  shall  we  say  even  as 
much  hope  of  securing  it  in  regard  to 
commerce  as  in  relation  to  industry? — — 
I 'think  as  a Deparment  we  can  be  said 
to  be  alive  to  the  need  for  looking  at 
employment  as  a whole,  without  concen- 
trating on  industrial  employment,  but  it  is 
generally  recognised  that  manufacturing 
industry  is  on  the  whole  more  likely  to  be 
able  to  operate  efficiently  at  some  distance 
from  its  big  markets  than  is  a great  deal 
of  other  employment,  and  for  those 
reasons  control  of  the  growth  of  other 
types  of  employment  is  likely  to  present 
special  difficulty. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : I can  well  under- 
stand that. 

15132.  Mr.  Cadbury:  You  feel  that 
probably  office  employment  will  go  on 

growing  in  London? Mr.  Blumer : It 

is  growing  throughout  the  country.  Some 
figures  I was  getting  out  the  other  day 
for  manufacturing  industry  as  a whole 
show  that  the  proportion  of  people  who 
are  classified  as  administrative,  technical 
and  clerical  is  increasing  very  rapidly 


throughout  'the  country,  and  particularly 
in  London  as  well.  That  includes  every- 
one from  managing  directors  down  to 
.foremen,  the  backroom  boys  in  the 
laboratory,  as  well  as  typists,  clerks  and 
so  on,  and  we  have  not  got  the  figures 
broken  down,  but  now  about  a quarter 
of  -the  entire  labour  force  of  the  manu- 
facturing industry  are  white  collared 
workers,  many  of  whom  are  concentrated 
in  London. 

15133.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  One  wonders 
sometimes  how  far  the  objections  are 
really  imagined  and  how  far  real.  I have 
read  one  or  two  letters  in  The  Times  from 
commercial  firms  who  have  moved  out, 
and  who  have  said  they  did  so  with  great 
reluctance  but,  having  been  out  for  a 
year  or  'two,  they  can  hardly  believe  how 

happy  they  are! Miss  Green : The 

Department  'has  on  occasions  been 
approached  by  organisations  with  almost 
entirely  clerical  staffs  and  asked  for  sug- 
gestions about  places  at  which  routine 
blocks  of  clerical  work  could  be  de- 
centralised, and  where  of  course  it  would 
be  easier  to  recruit  the  necessary  clerical 
workers.  There  have  not  been  a great 
many  of  those  enquiries,  and  all  of  them 
have  insisted  on  being  a minimum 
distance  from  London,  usually  30  or  40 
miles,  which  is  within  the  range  of  daily 
travel  as  undertaken  by  many  administra- 
tive and  clerical  workers. 

15134.  -Miss  Johnston:  T wonder 

whether  you  could  say  whether,  apart 
from  finding  certain  defects  in  the 
figures,  you  are  in  general  agreement  with 
the  views  put  forward  in  -that  paper? 

Mr.  Blumer : I have  not  had  time  to 

read  it  all,  I only  got  it  yesterday  after- 
noon. 

15135.  Then  it  is  not  fair  to  ask  you. 

1 have  only  managed  to  skim  through 

a few  relevant  paragraphs. 

15136.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  On  this 

question  o.f  trying  to  determine  whether 
this  inflow  of  employment  to  London  is 
going  to  continue  or  to  be  stopped,  in 
fact  we  can  'take  it  there  is  very  little 
that  your  Department  can  do  to  control 
it,  and  we  must  address  the  question  to 
other  Ministries?— As  regards  new 
industry  coming  to  London,  that  is 
entirely  Board  of  Trade  with  the  indus- 
trial development  certificates.  The  other 
sanction — if  you  can  call  it  such — *is 
that  there  will  not  be  the  labour  in 
London  to  satisfy  the  industry. 
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15137.  Not  through  any  action  of 

yours? The  'labour  part— it  is  not 

there. 

15138.  But  it  would  be  through  no 
action  of  yours? Yes. 

15139.  There  is  not  really  anything 

that  your  Department  can  do? 1 do 

not  think  there  is. 

Mr.  Cadbury : What  worries  some  of 
us  is  that  Bletchley  is  only  50  miles 
from  London  and  with  the  provision  of 
the  M.l  that,  by  American  standards,  is 
an  easy  commuting  distance  to  London. 
Already  this  problem  of  transport  into 
London  and  parking  of  cars  and  all  the 
rest  of  it  has  become  a major  pre- 
occupation of  every  major  local  authority 
in  the  Greater  London  area,  and  one  of 
our  reasons  an  pressing  you  for  these 
answers  is  that  the  answer  of  every  local 
authority  lis  that  as  long  as  the  jobs  are 
there  people  will  come  in,  and  will  come 
in  from  greater  and  greater  distances, 
and,  as  certain  papers  we  have  had  sub- 
mitted to  us  suggest,  although  the  resi- 
dent night  population  of  central  London 
is  going  down  and  the  resident  night 
population  of  the  middle  ring  is  perhaps 
fairly  static,  it  is  this  outer  ring  that  is 
growing  so  rapidly  and  the  problems  both 
industrial  and  of  transportation — to  say 
nothing  of  the  political  problems— for 
local  government  that  this  raises  _ are 
easily  the  most  important  considerations 
which  many  people  who  are  concerned 
with  the  job  on  which  we  have  got  to 
report  are  worried  about.  I did  not  ex- 
pect the  Ministry  of  Labour  to  be  able 
to  give  all  the  answers,  but  quite  seriously 
we  have  to-  put  it  on  the  record  that  we 
pressed  you  on  this  point. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : X thought  you  were 
at  least  going  to  ask  whether  the  local 
employment  exchange  _ at  Bletchley 
advises  -boys  to  work  in  London  or 
Birmingham ! 

Mr.  Cadbury : That  is  what  has  really 
happened ; the  influence  of  the  nearest 
conurbation  which  is  growing  very 
rapidly,  the  West  Midland  conurbation, 
and  itihe  London  conurbation  do  meet 
at  Bletchley.  We  understand  also  the 
mnder-graduates  at  both  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  -now  lodging  in  Bletchley 
and  it  is  going  ito  become  a very  impor- 
tant place ! 

15140.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Is  there  any- 
thing derived  from  -your  experience  of  the 
industrial  selection  scheme  which  you 


have  been  operating  for  movements  from 
London  to  other  towns  which  you  think 

would  be  of  interest  or  use  to  ius?- 

Miss  Green : Our  most  notable  conclu- 
sion from  the  operation  of  the  industrial 
selection  scheme  is  ithat  owing  to  the  re- 
luctance of  skilled  workers — who  are 
usually  quite  well  housed  in  (London — to 
move  out,  there  are  real  difficulties — there 
may  'be  quite  serious  difficulty  about 
securing  a matched  movement  of  industry 
and  population  to  overspill  towns.  Em- 
ployers moving  to  new  and  expanding 
towns  are  in  fact  frequently  unable  to 
till  their  skilled  vacancies  from  London. 
Skilled  workers  may  in  many  cases  be 
obtainable  from  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment a good  way  from  London,  always 
provided  that  appropriate  housing  can 
be  arranged ; but  that  may  run  into 
difficulties  about  ithe  rate  of  housing  sub- 
sidies appropriate. 

15141.  If  it  results  in  having  to  bring 
some  skilled  workers  say  from  Wales 
or  Scotland,  it  would  defeat  your  other 
purpose  of  having  to  attract  more 

industry  there. Yes,  because  one  of 

the  big  attractions  -to  an  employer  of 
an  unemployment  area  is  not  only.  that 
there  is  plenty  of  .labour  but  that  a higher 
proportion  of  it  tends  to  Ibe  skilled  than 
in  an  area  where  unemployment  is  lower. 

15142.  Miss  Johnston:  il  ithink  that  is 
all  we  want  -to  ask  you,  Mr.  Rossetti.  Is 
there  anything  else  you  would  like  to 

say? Mr.  Rossetti : I would  like  to 

return,  if  I may,  to  one  comment  I was 
making  when  we  got  off  on  to  a point 
of  detail  as  a result  of  some  questions. 
I was  commenting  on  the  -evidence  given 
by  the  Association  of  Public  Health  Inspec- 
tors, about  the  division  of  responsibility 
between  local  authorities  and  the  factory 
inspectorate.  I do  not  want  to  deal  with 
it  in  any  detail,  but  will  confine  myself 
to  saying  that  we  think  the  division  is 
right,  and  that  there  are  good  reasons 
why  the  factory  inspectorate  should  en- 
force the  general  healthy  provisions  in 
factories  where  mechanical  .power  is 
used.  There  will,  of  course,  be  cases — 
as  there  always  are  'With  any  borderline 
like  this — .where,  say,  one  small  motor  is 
introduced.  That  does  not  really  change 
the  factory  from  one  which  the  health 
people  could  deal  with  to  one  which  the 
factory  inspectorate  should  'deal  with ; 
but,  in  general,  once  you  get  mechanical 
power  you  have  this  special  range  of 
problems  of  a special  factory  (kind  de- 
veloping which  in  our  opinion  makes  it 
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right  that  the  factory  inspectorate,  with 
their  special  training,  should  do  this  job. 
It  has  been  the  position  since  1891,  and 
I think  it  has  proved  by  experience  to  foe 
right.  Sorry  to  return  to>  a point  of 
detail. 


Miss  Johnston : We  did  leave  the 
poinit,  thank  you,  Mr.  Rossetti.  I think 
it  only  remains  for  us  to  thank  you  for 
coming  today  and  sparing  the  time.  T 
think  you  have  helped  us  with  a number 
of  .points  which  will  foe  useful. 


( The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 
SIXTY-SIXTH  DAY 

Thursday,  7th  January,  1960 


Present: 

Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.  {{Chairman) 

Mr.  P.  S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  {Secretary) 

Mr.  L.  Y.  Cond  {Assistant  Secretary) 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

MR.  G.  H.  Andrew 
Mr.  G.  C.  Dick 

on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Called  and  Examined 


15143.  Chairman : Mr.  Andrew,  we 
are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  com- 
ing, and  we  are  also  very  grateful  to 
you  for  the  written  evidence  you  gave 
us,  which  is  published,  as  you  know,  in 
this  booklet.  Do  you  want  to  make  any 
additional  statement  before  we  start  ask- 
ing questions,  or  how  would  you  like 
to  'proceed?— — I .think  not,  Sir  Edwin. 
The  only  thing  I .perhaps  might  say  is 
that  some  of  the  statistics  in  the  written 
evidence  we  gave  .are  now  inevitably  out 
of  date  and  we  could  have  them  .brought 
up  to  date  if  the  commission  so  wished. 

15144.  Thank  you  very  much.  I think 
we  should  like  to  have  that.  Perhaps 
you  could  let  us  have  that  in  writing 
and  we  need  not  spend  time  on  that  this 
afternoon. 

Now,  may  we  deal  with  what  in  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  of  our  proceedings  is 
a somewhat  minor  matter — that  is, 
weights  and  measures.  I do  not  want 
to  say  it  is  an  unimportant  matter — we 
know  it  is  a very  important  matter — but 
it  does  not  rank  quite  as  largely  in  our 
consideration  as  some  others.  I think 
there  is  only  one  question  we  want  to 
ask  you  about  that:  Is  there  anything, 
do  you  think,  in  the  nature  of  London 


which  requires  that  different  treat- 
ment should  be  given? There  is  no 

real  reason  why  there  should  be  any 
difference.  The  main  problem  is  to  have 
an  authority  of  sufficient  size. 

15145.  If  as  a result  of  our  delibera- 
tions it  turned  out  that  in  our  area  there 
were  a series  of  lower-tier  authorities, 
boroughs,  or  whatever  you  like,  who 
were  large  enough,  you  would  see  no  par- 
ticular reason  why  the  ordinary  practice 

should  not  apply  there? No,  none  at 

all. 

15146.  .Is  the  L.C.C.  the  weights  and 

measures  .authority? Yes  and  the 

L.C.C.  has  four  district  offices  covering 
the  county  area.  Outside  the  County  of 
London  it  is  normally  the  boroughs  if 
they  are  large  enough,  otherwise  it  is  the 
county  council. 

15147.  So  it  is  really  a matter  -of  size. 
If  you  had  sufficiently  large  boroughs  at 
the  lower  tier  whether  inside  or  outside 
the  County  of  London  there  is  no  par- 
ticular reason  why  the  London  and  the 
Greater  London  area  should  be  dealt 
with  differently  from  the  rest  of  the 
country.  That  is  your  broad  view,  is  it 

not? That  is  our  broad  view.  This 

is  a field  where  there  is  quite  a long 
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tradition!  in  the  administration,  and  -there- 
fore the  question  of  change  would  have 
to  -be  looked  at  from  the  .point  of  view  of 
what  the  individual  traders  are  accus- 
tomed to.  There  might  be  little  advan- 
tage either  way,  and  then  the  balance 
might  be  in  favour  of  leaving  things  as 
they  happened  to  be. 

15148.  Yes,  but  I do  not  suppose  you 
would  contend  that  the  weights  and 
measures  administration  should  be  the 

deciding  factor. .Not  in  the  slightest. 

The  administration  must  fit  in  with  the 
basic  pattern. 

15149.  Exactly.  And  of  course  we 
have  had  a great  many  suggestions  made 
by  many  bodies  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
the  .pattern  of  administration  for  the 
Greater  .London  area.  One  suggestion 
which  has  been  made  is  that  you  should 
have  some  form  of  Greater  London 
authority  for  the  whole  area  with 
adequately  sized  and  adequately  organ- 
ised boroughs  as  the  lower  tier — >1  mean 
with  good  sized  populations.  If  that 
were  the  case — I say  “ if  ” because  this 
is  all  hypothetical — I take  it  you  would 
not  have  any  strong  view  one  way  or 
the  other  whether  the  Greater  London 
authority  should  be  the  weights  and 
measures  authority  or  whether  it  should 

be  transferred  to  the  boroughs. iNo,  I 

do  not  know  which  way  we  should  prefer 
but  there  would  be  very  little  in  it. 

15150.  It  is  a minor  problem  really. 
It  is  a minor  problem. 

15151.  Of  course  the  other  main  prob- 
lem we  want  to  talk  to  you  about  and 
get  your  help  on  as  anything  but  a 
minor  problem.  It  would  perhaps  help 
you  if  I gave  you  a little  ibit  of  back- 
ground on  this  before  I and  the  other 
members  of  -the  commission  start  asking 
you  questions. 

As  you  know,  our  task  is  to  advise 
as  ,to  what  is  .the  appropriate  machinery 
of  government  for  local  government 
for  Greater  London.  Obviously  we  can- 
not answer  that  -question  without  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  whole  area  and 
its  problems.  Equally  obviously  we 
cannot  really  apply  our  minds  to  .that 
Tange  of  questions  merely  on  the  basis 
of  what  the  problems  are  today  or  what 
the  area  is  like  today.  We  have  to  project 
our  minds  as  far  as  possible  into  the 
future  and  ask  ourselves  what  are  likely 
to  be  the  developments  and  what  are 
likely  to  be  the  consequent  problems  in 


the  area  over  quite  a long  period  ahead. 
Now,  we  know  quite  well  of  course  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  is  only  concerned  in 
the  shaping  of  the  industry  of  the  area, 
and  consequently  only  to  a limited 
extent  in  the  shaping  of  its  problems 
— I won’t  say  a minor  extent  but 
to  a limited  extent.  One  of  the 
great  factors  which  one  has  to  take 
into  account  in  trying  to  assess  what 
the  area  is  going  to  be  like  in  the  next 
generation,  shall  we  say,  is  the  extent  to 
which  commercial  development  will  con- 
tinue. Commercial  development,  which 
of  course  includes  warehouses  and  offices 
and  indeed  many  of  the  activities  of 
business  which  give  a great  deal  of 
employment,,  is  quite  outside  the  sphere 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  is  it  not — I mean, 
distinguishing  between  commercial  and 

industrial? In  the  control  we  exercise 

over  the  problems.  If  ithe  government 
decided  there  were  to  be  a control  over 
commercial  premises  I do  not  know 
which  department  would  be  responsible 
for  administering  it. 

15152.  I am  only  getting  the  facts  as 
they  stand  today;  so  (that  the  total 
amount  of  commercial  building  and  its 
distribution  within  the  area  at  the  present 
time  in  so  far  as  it  is  controlled  at  all 
is  controlled  entirely  by  the  machinery 
under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning 
Act  and  not  really  by  direct  action  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  at  all ; il  think  that 
is  right,  is  it  not? That  is  right. 

15153.  On  the  other  hand,  with  regard 
to  industry,  as  we  see  (the  position — and 
I just  want  to  get  this  quite  clear — you 
have,  as  it  were,  two  levels  of  control. 
You  have  the  same  level  of  control  over 
industry  as  you  have  over  commerce  so 
far  as  town  and  country  planning  is  con- 
cerned— (that  is  to  say,  the  planning 
authorities  have  jurisdiction,  subject  of 
course  to  the  overriding  authority  of 
the  Minister,  over  the  amount  of  indus- 
try which  will  come  into  the  area  and  the 
distribution  of  industry  within  the  area. 
Now  that,  so  far,  is  the  same  as  the 
control  of  commercial  building,  but  as  I 
understand  it  for  industry  there  is  this 
additional  measure  of  control,  that  if  you 
are  an  industrialist  you  cannot  apply 
successfully,  or  with  any  hope  of  success, 
tor  planning  consent  for  industrial 
development  in  the  area,  whether  it  be 
an  extension  of  an  existing  factory  or 
the  construction  of  a new  factory,  with- 
out first  coming  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
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and  obtaining  an  industrial  development 
certificate? Yes. 

15154.  So  you  have  one  level  of  control 
of  commerce,  but  two  levels  of  control 
of  industry,  of  which  the  Board  of  Trade, 
on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government, 
exercise  one? That  is  right. 

15155.  At  one  itime  there  was  an 
additional  measure  of  control  in  which 
one  had  to  get  a building  licence  which 
the  Board  of  Trade  handled  both  for 
commerce  and  industry? That  is  so. 

15156.  That  is  of  the  past,  so  we  need 
not  consider  it  any  more  so  far  as  the 
future  is  concerned.  As  I understand  it, 
the  object  of  giving  the  Board  of  Trade 
the  measure  of  control  that  it  has  through 
the  issue  of  industrial  development  certifi- 
cates— I.D.C.’s — was  not  so  much  from 
•the  point  of  view  of  the  Greater  London 
area  looked  at  as  a local  government  unit, 
but  as  part  of  the  general  policy  of  trying 
to  control  the  distribution  of  industry  not 
only  in  the  Greater  London  area  but 

throughout  the  country  as  a whole? 

Yes. 

15157.  Which  followed  largely  I think 
upon  the  Barlow  Report? Yes. 

15158.  I am  only  trying  to  get  our 
minds  clear,  and  perhaps  you  will  forgive 
me  if  I go  over  ground  which  is 
extremely  familiar  to  you.  The  measure 
of  control  that  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
through  the  I.D.C.  and  the  measure  of 
control  through  planning  between  them 
theoretically  should  control  both  the 
global  amount  of  industry  or  factory 
space,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  in 
the  area — which  is  the  business  of  the 
Board  of  Trade — and  its  distribution 
throughout  the  Greater  London  area  by 
means  of  zoning  and  densities  and  the 
other  elements  in  the  development  plans. 
These  are  two  rather  different  aspects. 
You  do  not  control  the  distribution  in 

the  area,  as  I understand  it? 

Generally  speaking,  no,  Sir  Edwin. 

15159.1  know  I am  oversimplifying,  but 
in  principle  that  is  the  case? In  prin- 

ciple we  have  no  view  as  to  whether  if 
a factory  is  to  be  in  London  it  should 
be  north  of  the  river  or  south. 

15160.  That  depends  upon  the  develop- 
ment plan,  which  of  course  in  turn 
depends  upon  the  Minister  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government  in  the  last  resort? 
Yes. 

15161.  That,  as  I understand  it,  is 
subject  to  this  further  qualification,  that 


so  far  as  the  Board  of  Trade  is  con- 
cerned you  cannot  through  your  juris- 
diction with  regard  to  the  I.D.C.  prevent 
a factory  which  is  at  present  in  use  for 
industrial  purposes  continuing  in  use  as 
an  industrial  plant,  whether  in  the  hands 
of  the  existing  occupier  or  in  the  hands 
of  a new  occupier? That  is  so. 

15162.  So  that  supposing  you  say  to  a 
particular  industrialist  who  wishes  to  have 
a new  factory  “ You  must  go  somewhere 
else  in  the  country.  We  will  not  give  you 
an  I.D.C.  for  London  ”,  that  does  not 
mean  that  that  particular  factory  will 
cease  to  be  used  for  industrial  purposes? 
No. 

15163.  And  so  far  as  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  concerned,  representing  the 
national  government,  the  central  govern- 
ment, you  have  no  means  of  influencing 
that  at  all? None  at  all. 

15164.  Therefore  if  that  factory  is  to 
be  vacated  as  an  industrial  site  and  is 
to  become  available  for  an  open  space 
or  a school  or  housing,  or  something 
like  that,  that  is  something  which  has  to 
be  looked  after  by  the  planning 
authority,  which  means  this:  that  so 
far  as  the  Board  of  Trade  is  concerned 
you  cannot  prevent  the  continued  occu- 
pation as  an  industrial  plant  of  any 
factory  in  the  Greater  London  area.  If 
that  is  to  be  prevented  it  is  a matter 
for  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the 
planning  authority ; have  I got  that 
right? That  is  exactly  so. 

15165.  So  that  unless  the  planning 
authorities  are  in  a position  to  spend 
money  on  buying  up  sites  which  become 
vacant  they  will  continue  presumably, 
subject  to  ordinary  economics,  to  be 

occupied  as  industrial  sites? Yes, 

subject  only  to  this,  that  of  course  the 
buildings  are  ageing  and  a good  deal 
of  industry  now  requires  somewhat  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  premises. 

15166.  I did  say  subject  to  economics. 
Subject  to  economics. 

15167.  And  of  course  economics  may 
have  a considerable  effect  upon  what  a 
planning  authority  may  or  may  not  have 
to  pay  for  compensation  in  order  to  pre- 
vent that  site  from  continuing  to  be 
used  as  an  industrial  site? Yes. 

15168.  So  that  it  comes  to  this,  does 
it,  that  so  far  as  the  Board  of  Trade 
is  concerned  through  the  power  to  give 
or  withhold  I.D.C.’s  you  can,  so  to  speak, 
prevent  the  import  of  new  industry 
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globally  into  the  area,  but  cannot  reduce 
Sie  amount  of  space  occupied  for  indus- 
trial purposes  within  the  area? That 

is  so. 

15169.  That  is  a matter  which  has  to 
be  dealt  with  if  at  all  by  the  planning 
authority.  I have  been  talking  theoreti- 
cally so  far  and  asking  questions  theoreti- 
cally about  the  powers  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Now,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  I go  back 
to  something  I put  to  you  just  now. 
The  Board  of  Trade,  I presume,  cannot 
consider  only  the  question  of  the  right 
density  or  the  right  distribution  of  in- 
dustry within  the  Greater  London  area ; 
you  have  to  take  a view  of  the  country 
as  a whole.  You  cannot  really,  as  I 
understand  it,  convert  yourself  into  a 
sort  of  supplementary  town  planning 
authority? That  is  so. 

15170.  You  have  to  take  into,  account 
all  kinds  of  things  in  the  national  in- 
terest ; and  therefore  it  is  of  very  great 
interest  to  us  to  try  and  assess  not  only 
what  powers  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
but  the  way  in  which  they  have  in  fact 
been  exercised  in  the  past  and  are  likely 
to  be  exercised  in  the  future,  in  so  far 
as  those  questions  bear  upon  the  amount 
of  industry  say  in  the  next  generation 
that  you  ought  to  cater  for  in  the 
•Greater  London  area  when  we  consider 
what  is  the  most  suitable  form  of  local 
government.  We  would  like,  therefore, 
to  know  how  you  feel  the  Greater 
London  area— fftratis,  itJhe  area  which  is 
given  to  us  for  review — is  likely  to  look 
over  the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years,  a 
generation  ahead,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  quantum  and  location  of  industry.  I 
know  it  is  no  good  asking  you  about 
commerce  because  you  have  no  control 
over  it  at  all. 'Well,  there  are  a num- 

ber of  difficulties  about  this,  Sir  Edwin, 
apart  from  the  inevitable  uncertainties 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  London  will 
•share  or  get  more  than  its  share  of  the 
natural  industrial  expansion  of  the 
country  without  any  government  inter- 
vention. The  policy  of  refusing  or 
granting  I.D.C.’s  has  over  the  years 
varied  in  severity,  and  it  is  difficult 
therefore  to  make  a confident  prediction 
twenty  years  ahead.  But  the  general 
tendencies  in  industry  I think  are  these: 
first,  that  the  larger  expanding  industries 
tend  to  require  new  premises  designed 
with  the  particular  industrial  operation 
in  mind  and  to  require  therefore  better 
sites  than  a lot  of  old  industry  was 
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established  on.  They  require  increasing 
space  per  worker  as  the  capitalisation 
per  worker  increases,  and  these  are 
factors  which  in  themselves  tend  to  some 
extent  to  push  industry  out  of  the  built- 
up  areas.  Secondly,  the  existence  of  the 
I.D.C.  has  meant  a substantial  restriction 
on  the  growth  of  industry,  of  industrial 
space,  in  the  Greater  London  area,  .and 
over  the  last  three  years  there  has  in 
fact  been  a very  slight  fall  in  industrial 
as  distinct  from  commercial  employment 
in  the  area.  A great  deal  of  the  indus- 
trial space  for  which  I.D.C.’s  are  given 
is  what  we  call  non-productive  space 
for  storage  for  various  kinds  and  can- 
teens, and  so  forth,  that  does  not, 
directly  at  least,  increase  the  employ- 
ment on  the  premises,  though  it  does 
of  course  increase  the  amount  of  land 
utilised  for  industrial  purposes.  Some- 
thing like  half  of  the  I.D.C.  space  which 
has  been  allowed  is  for  what  we  call 
non-productive  purposes.  But  of  course 
there  are  also  in  London  a great  many 
service  industries  of  a kind  which  it  has 
not  been  thought  possible  to  force  to  go 
very  far  afield,  of  which  laundries  is  a 
simple  example,  and  the  trend  of  indus- 
trial employment  is  to  some  extent  in 
favour  of  that  type  of  industry.  Just  as 
there  is  a growing  commercial  employ- 
ment in  the  Greater  London  area  so 
there  is  some  inevitable  growing  of  what 
is  called  industrial  activity,  but  activity 
which  caters  essentially  for  the  local 
population,  and  of  course  for  the 
tourists.  There  will  therefore  be  some 
expansion  of  industrial  space  in  London 
as  that  type  of  activity  tends  to  grow, 
and  so  far  as  the  I.D.C.’s  do  not  gradu- 
ally force  firms  outside  London  there 
will  plainly  be  a substantial  increase  in 
the  space  per  worker  boith  inside  the 
factory  and  in  car  parking,  warehousing, 
vehicle  stores,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 
On  balance  though  we  would  not  expect 
there  to  be  any  growth  in  employment— 
and  here  I am  merely  making  a guess, 
the  best  guess  I can— any  growth  in  in- 
dustrial employment  in  total,  and  pos- 
sibly some  further  contraction.  As 
to  the  distribution  of  industry 
within  the  Greater  London  area,  we 
do  of  course  give  I.D.C.’s  to  firms 
who  are  planned  out  of  their  existing 
premises,  we  give  I.D.C.’s  to  firms  who 
move  out  from  the  inner  part  of  London 
to  the  new  towns,  and  so  on.  For  the 
rest,  we  do  not  really  use  the  I.D.C.  to 
influence  the  distribution  within  London 
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—the  trend  of  industry  as  plainly  out 
from  the  inner  ring  to  the  outer  ring 
of  the  area,  and  that  trend  we  would 
expect  to  continue.  We  should  try  to 
push  a firm  which  could  move  a sub- 
stantial distance  to  an  unemployment 
area.  All  those  areas  at  present  of 
course  are  a long  way  from  the  Greater 
London  area.  Therefore  unless  the  firm 
is  tied  to  the  Greater  London  area  if 
it  is  going  to  move  at  all  we  should  try 
to  make  it  move  quite  a long  way.  If 
we  were  not  successful  in  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  I.D.C.  would  really 
depend  upon  conforming  with  the  plan 
of  the  area  and  there  would  generally 
be  no  specific  Board  of  Trade  con- 
siderations to  be  weighed.  Apart  from 
the  nature  of  the  -industry  being  of  a 
kind  that  involves  its  being  near  the 
local  population,  the  other  main  con- 
sideration we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
before  we  refuse  on  I.D.C.  is  of 
course  the  likely  effect  on  industrial 
efficiency  and  on  export  costs,  and  here 
generally  speaking  obviously  there  can 
be  little  to  choose  between  one  part  of 
the  Greater  London  area  and  another, 
provided  the  sites  are  suitable.  So  our 
influence  of  the  distribution  of  industry 
within  the  area  is  not  very  great. 

15171.  Thank  you  very  much.  Follow- 
ing upon  that  I think  it  might  be  useful 
to  compare  and  possibly  contrast  the 
effects  upon  the  area  of  industrial  pre- 
mises on  the  one  hand  and  commercial 
premises  on  the  other.  I am  really 
trying  to  assess  the  part  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  can  in  fact  play  and  the  pro- 
portion which  that  part  bears  to  the 
whole.  A factory  or  industrial  premises 
seems  to  be  very  land-consuming  for 
the  number  of  workers  employed  there ; 
is  that  more  or  less  correct — as  regards 

a modern  factory,  anyway? Yes,  the 

tendency  is  all  the  time  to  increase  the 
space  per  worker. 

15172.  You  might  say  a school  is  even 
more  so  -today,  but  anyway  a factory 
certainly  is  land-consuming  in  relation 
to  the  number  of  workers  employed 
there,  and  therefore  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  a factory  can  have,  I 
should  have  thought,  in  total  quite  a 
substantial  effect  upon  -the  -general  prob- 
lem of  land  use,  which  is  the  under- 
lying problem  of  course  of  the  whole 
of  the  Greater  London  area.  Do  you 

agree? Yes,  I have  not  any  figures 

on  this  because  the  space  per  industrial 
worker  varies  a great  deal  but  an  aver- 


age figure  of  something  like  300  square 
feet  per  worker  would  I think  be  fairly 
common. — Mr.  Dick : It  varies  enor- 
mously, Mr.  Chairman,  and  I think  there 
are  a number  of  industries  which  I think 
are  peculiar  to  London,  like  the  clothing 
industry  and  possibly  -the  furniture  trade, 
where  -the  density  of  labour  does  happen 
to  be  very  high. 

15173.  What  I have  in  mind  is  this: 
you  do  not  often  see  a ten  storey  fac- 
tor you  often  see  -a  ten  storey  office 

block. Mr.  Andrew : In  the  sense  of 

land  use,  yes. 

15174.  I am  talking  of  land  use. 

In  the  case  of  land  use  there  is  no  ques- 
tion there  because  the  whole  tendency 
in  industry  is  to  ibuild  a single  storey. 

15175.  -If  you  are  going  to  occupy  one 
acre  of  land  the  chances  are  that  a fac- 
tory on  an  acre  of  land  in  the  Greater 
London  area  will  not  create  anything  like 
the  number  of  jobs  that  an  office  build- 
ing on  an  acre  of  land  will  create? 

Yes,  that  is  so.  The  factory  of  course 
might  work  shifts,  but  even  allowing  for 
that  you  will  always  get  more  employ- 
ment in  the  office  block. 

15176.  That  is  one  distinction.  The 
second  distinction  which  I am  inclined 
to  think  from  the  evidence  is  right— 
and  we  would  like  your  help  on  this — is 
this:  -that  the  south  east  of  England — 
and  -of  course  for  this  purpose  you  can- 
not confine  it  to  the  Greater  London 
area — is  a magnet  for  both  industry  and 
commerce.  It  seems  to  be  more  of  a 
magnet  for  commerce  really  than  it  is 
for  industry — shops,  offices,  warehouses 
seem  (to  wish  to  congregate  near  the  port 
and  near  -the  great  consumer  market  in 
.this  -area.  ;It  is  not  apparently  quite  so 
essential  for  industry  -to  be  as  near  as 
all  -that  to  that  great  consumer  market. 
The  purely  commercial  side  of  it  seems 
to  be  more  attracted  to  that  market 
economically  than  the  industrialist  per 

se ; is  that  right,  do  you  think? 

Again  I agree  in  relation  to  industry  as 
a whole.  The  consumer  goods  indus- 
tries, those  that  are  catering  directly  for 
the  market,  have  a very  strong  desire 
still  to  be  in  the  south  east,  or  to  be 
within  a reasonable  distance  of  London 
— within  thirty  miles  of  London  Airport 
is  a very  common  requirement  of  some- 
one who  is  looking  for  somewhere  to  site 
his  factory.  On  the  other  hand  with 
the  whole  range  of  heavy  industry  of 
course  and  capital  goods  industries,  that 
does  not  really  arise. 
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15177.  Putting  it  in  a very  amateur 
way,  it  is  far  more  essential,  is  it  not, 
for  a concern  which  is  handling  goods, 
distributing  goods,  to  be  quite  close  to 
the  market  in  which  it  is  working  than 
it  is  for  the  person  who  manufactures 
■the  goods?  And  so  far  as  the  Port  of 
London  is  concerned,  of  course  that  has 
an  enormous  influence.  The  more  one 
sees  of  it  the  more  one  realises  what  a 
terrific  influence  the  Port  of  London  has 
on  the  whole  of  south-east  England.  I 
suppose  it  is  more  essential  for  those 
who  are  handling  the  import  or  export 
of  goods  and  materials  to  be  in  the 
London  area  than  it  is  for  those  who 
are  receiving  the  imports  as  raw 
materials  or  sending  the  manufactured 
goods  out  for  export.  It  is  the  man  who 
handles  it  who  has  got  to  be  on  the 
spot,  and  he  is  a commercial  man 
rather  than  an  industrialist,  is  he  not? 

Yes.  The  borderline  is  a little  fine, 

because  a good  many  manufacturing 
firms  will  keep  a London  distribution 
centre  of  some  kind  which  is  still  part 
of  the  manufacturing  firm,  but  -the 
nature  of  the  activity  is  in  fact  com- 
mercial rather  than  industrial. 

15178.  I am  really  trying  to  define  the 
^problems  we  have  to  deal  with  rather 
.than  solve  them  in  this  conversation.  But 
it  all  leads  up  to  this:  if  we  were  to 
assume  that  we  are  right  in  thinking  that 
the  I.D.C.  machinery  will  over  the  next 
generation  probably  have  the  effect  of 
stabilising  the  industrial  employment  in 
our  area  at  about  its  present  level,  if  we 
are  right  in  assuming  that  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  area  is  greater  even  for  com- 
merce than  it  is  for  industry,  if  one  takes 
the  further  step  and  realises  that  the  con- 
trol of  both  the  total  amount  of  com- 
mercial employment  and  its  distribution 
within  'the  area  is  entirely  a matter  for 
the  planning  authorities,  and  if  one 
realises  the  enormous  housing,  transport, 
journey  to  and  from  work  problems 
which  arise  more  out  of  commercial 
develo.pment  even  than  out  of  industrial 
development,  then  one  does  realise  that 
the  task  of  ithe  planning  authorities  and 
therefore  the  looal  government  authori- 
ties, and  the  way  in  which  they  are 
organised,  is  probably  of  much  greater 
importance  in  the  sum  total  of  the  pic- 
ture than  the  activities  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Is  that  a fair  assessment,  do  you 

think? In  terms  of  London  interest. 

yes,  I think  that  is  very  fair. 

15179.  I am  speaking  in  terms  of 
London  interest  only.  In  other  words, 


the  look  of  London  -is  much  more 
dependent  upon  commerce  and  much 
more  dependent  'therefore  upon  the  activi- 
ties of  local  government  bodies  than  it 
is  upon  industry,  that  being  the  only 
branch  of  the  problem  in  which  the 
Board  of  Trade  can  help  at  all.  And 
even  in  that  part  of  the  problem  you  have 
to  take  a wider  national  interest  -into 
account.  I am  just  trying  to  distinguish 
how  far  the  Board  of  Trade  can  contri- 
bute and  how  far  it  falls  within  the  scope 

of  the  (bodies  we  have  .to  deal  with. 

Yes. 

15180.  Mr.  Cadbury : I would  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Andrew  to  elaborate  one  point 
which  you  raised,  Chairman,  and  on 
which  he  made  an  answer.  Is  it  really 
going  to  be  practical  politics  for  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  refuse  I.D.C. ’s  to 
active  industrial  concerns  in  London  who 
are  housed  in  old  and  obsolete  buildings 
and  who  want  to  rebuild  those  buildings 
roughly  on  'the  same  land  but  obviously 
in  many  cases  in  such  -a  way  as  to  give 
additional  employment?  In  other  words, 
can  ithe  Board  of  Trade  refuse  the 
modernisation  and  the  bringing  up  to 

date  of  the  industrial  plant? We  can, 

I think,  .if  we  think  that  the  firm  can 
move  elsewhere.  I will  not  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  we  always  do  or  always  shall 
but  it  can  be  done  if  the  firm  can  move 
elsewhere.  If  the  firm  has  reasonably 
got  to  stay  in  London — if  it  is  a laundry, 
for  example — then  we  should  give  it  an 
I.D.C.  to  rebuild.  If  it  is  engaged  in 
some  activity  that  in  our  judgment  after 
discussion  with  the  firm  could  as  well  be 
carried  on  elsewhere  we  can  refuse 
reasonably,  I think,  an  I.D.C.  for 
London,  for  that  particular  part  of 
London  and  possibly  for  the  whole  of  the 
Greater  (London  area. 

15181.  In  answer  to  the  Chairman  1 
think  you  have  said  that  you  cannot  pre- 
vent .some  other  firm  occupying  these 
obsolete  .premises, Yes. 

15182.  And  -if  that  happens  to  be  a 
laundry  or  some  other  service  industry 
you  would  then  give  them  an  I.D.C.  to 
rebuild? That  is  so. 

15183.  What  I have  in  mind  is  this:  a 
(great  deal  of  our  industrial  equipment  is 
badly  out  of  date  -in  our  great  towns. 
Any  of  us  who  have  made  any  sort  of 
survey  of  the  state  of  factories— I have 
not  been  round  London  in  detail,  but  I 
imagine  a great  many  factories  in  London, 
are  very  obsolete  and  inefficient.  Would 
you  agree  that  there  must  be  some  policy 
which  will  .try  and  bring  those  factories 
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more  up-to-date,  leaving  out  the  prob- 
lems of  London  now  and  the  general 
policy  of  London?  There  is  a conflict 
between  the  obvious  need  to  bring  our 
industrial  equipment  up  to  date  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  planning  problem  on 

the  other. Yes,  there  is  a conflict.  We 

have  usually  found  where  we  have 
refused  an  I.D.C.  because  the  firm  could 
move  that  after  some  delay  perhaps  it 
has  faced  the  problem  of  moving  and 
moved  away  to  new  premises  in  a new 
town  or  ^an  unemployment  area.  If  in 
fact  over  a period  we  found  that  the 
refusal  of  I.D.C.’s  was  leading  to  firms 
continuing  in  obsolete  and  unsatisfactory 
premises  on  any  scale,  and  that  they  were 
as  it  were  sitting  there  in  great  discomfort 
rather  than  move,  I think  jit  would  call 
the  whole  policy  into  question. 

15184.  I was  thinking  more  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  factory  rather  than  the 

discomfort. 1 was  including  that. 

There  is  often  a question  of 

overcrowding. 

15185.  I mean  economically  competing 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  goods 
which  are  made  under  conditions  which 

contribute  to  efficiency. Over  a 

period  it  could  (happen  that  refusal  of 
I.D.C.’s  had  a bad  industrial  economic 
effect  and  this  is  a thing  on  which  we 
simply  have  to  make  the  best  judgment 
we  can  as  we  go  along,  case  toy  case.  If 
of  course  it  is  a firm  which  has  strong 
grounds  for  being  in  London,  and  that 
5s  true  now  of  a good  deal  of  the  indus- 
trial activity  of  inner  London,  we  would 
allow  such  a firm  to  rebuild.  We 
recently,  for  example,  gave  an  I.D.C.  for 
some  of  the  fine  jewellery  manufacture 
that  is  associated  with  Hatton  Garden 
and  must  be;  that  is  the  kind  of  case 
where  we  give  an  I.D.C. 

15186.  The  Chairman,  I think,  has 
covered  the  ground  very  fully  as  to  the 
influence  of  the  planning  authority  on  the 
location  of  industry,  and  particularly  of 
commerce.  Now,  with  the  re-rating  of 
industry,  possibly  the  progressive  re- 
ratling  of  industry,  there  is  a very  great 
attraction  to  a local  authority,  which  is 
an  effect  the  planning  authority,  to 
encourage  industry  within  its  own.  area. 
Nothing  can  contribute  so  quickly  to  the 
rateable  value  of  a local  authority.  As 
the  Board  of  Trade  you  presumably 
have  a policy  which  is  broadly  based  on 
the  Barlow  Report.  How  far  do  you 


feel  you  might  find  yourself  in  conflict 
with  local  authorities — in  an  area  where 
you  felt  that  the  industrial  employment 
should  be  stabilised  or  possibly  de- 
creased, but  where  the  local  authority, 
which  is  the  planning  authority  and 
which  presumably  has  a great  deal  to 
do  with  the  location  of  industry  and 
premises  for  industry  and  of  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce,  has  an  entirely  oppo- 
site view  because  it  is  obviously  advan- 
tageous to  it  to  develop  that  area? 

Yes,  we  do  find  this,  but  not  nearly  so 
much  in  the  London  area  as  further 
afield.  In  particular  if  we  refuse  an 
I.D.C.  for  a firm  in  some  Midland  town 
where  there  is  land  for  expansion,  and 
indeed  it  conforms  well  with  the  local 
plan  that  there  should  be  industrial 
building,  but  where  there  is  no  indus- 
trial labour  and  no.  unemployment,  then 
we  may  find  that  the  local  authority  is 
displeased  and  there  is  a clash,  tout  that  is 
really  because  we  are  looking  at  two 
entirely  different  things — the  authority  is 
looking  for  the  industrial  expansion  of 
the  area  and  we  are  looking  for  the  in- 
dustrial expansion  of  some  other  area. 
In  the  London  area  we  do  not  have  this 
difficulty  seriously — a little  -bit  on.  the 

outer  rim. Mr.  Dick:  I would  say 

that  the  difficulty  did  not  exist  in  the 
area  with  which  the  Commission  is 
dealing. 

15187.  Chairman:  When  you  get  just 
on  the  other  side  of  the  green  belt  the 

story  is  different. Mr.  Andrew:  The 

story  is  very  different  when  you  get  a 
little  north  or  south,  mainly  north,  of 
the  .green  belt.  But  we  have  also  on  occa- 
sion been  reproached  by  the  local 
authority  for  giving  an  I.D.C.  where 
they  were  rather  hoping  we  would  with- 
hold one. 

15188.  Mr.  Cadbury:  We  have  had 
evidence  which  suggests  that  this  is  a 
pretty  powerful  factor.  I need  mention 
only  one  organisation — whether  it  be  in- 
dustry or  not  I am  not  quite  sure — 
London  Airport,  which  inevitably  has 
had  an  effect  on  those  local  authorities 
in  whose  area  it  stands  or  which  sur- 
round it,  and  had  a very  considerable 
financial  effect  on  those  local  authori- 
ties. One  cannot  ignore  the  effect  on 
the  finances  of  a local  authority  in 
making  a decision  one  way  or  another 
as  a planning  authority.  If  there  had 
been  no  industry  in  Middlesex  the 
present  financial  position  of  Middlesex 
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they  could  give  us  for  our  assistance  as 
to  the  success  or  otherwise  of  the  move- 
ment of  industry  and  the  accompanying 
movement  of  population  under  that  last 
stage,  the  town  development  or  new  town 

stage’  of  dealing  with  overspill? M do 

not  know  whether  we  have  any  statistical 
information  about  the  places  from  which 
industry  has  come  into  the  new  towns, 
for  example.  The  general  pattern  of 
course  is  for  the  new  firms  there  to  have 
moved  out  from  London.  It  has 
appeared,  and  there  have  been  fears- 
that  there  would  not  be  enough  jobs  for 
people  moving.  On  the  whole  that  has 
sorted  itself  out.  Occasionally  the 
ordinary  principles  have  been  broken  and 
a firm  has  been  allowed  to  move  into  a 
new  town  from  the  north  rather  than 
from  London,  but  broadly  speaking  most 
of  the  firms  have  gone  out  from  London 
and  with  a little  expected  temporary  diffi- 
culty the  policy  has  worked.  Our  normal 
practice  would  be  to  give  I.D.C’s  to  firms 
moving  out  of  London  to  a new  town, 
■not  generally  speaking  to  give  I.D.C’s  to 
firms  moving  from  the  north  or  the  west 
coming  as  it  were  into  the  outer  London 
area,  because  that  obviously  would  be 
going  against  the  general  trend  of  the 
policy.  But  we  can  perhaps  explore 
whether  we  have  any  statistical  material 
which  would  throw  more  light  on  this. 

15201.  I am  not  sure  that  we  really 
want  any  statistical  material.  I have 
asked  the  general  question  as  to  whether 
you  can  tell  us  anything  about  the  move- 
ment and  you  have  said  that  you  are  in 
fact  helping  as  far  as  you  can  through 
the  I.D.C.  machinery  to  encourage  the 
maintenance  of  vacant  sites  for  industry 
within  the  new  towns  for  occupation  by 
firms  from  the  centre  rather  than  from 
the  outside.  Have  you  any  direct  contact 
with  the  L.C.C.  or  any  other  county 
council  or  local  authority  in  the  Greater 
Tendon  area  whereby  you  can  put  to- 
gether your  policy  with  regard  to  the 
I.D.C.  and  the  local  authority’s  policy 
with  regard  to  the  construction  of  the 
new  town? Mr.  Dick:  We  have  meet- 

ings fainlv  regularly  with  representatives 
of  the  L.C.C.  when  we  discuss  our  prob- 
lems together,  and  the  main  sort  of  thing 
that  is  discussed  at  these  meetings  is  which 
of  the  new  towns,  or  the  London  over- 
spill towns,  which  I should  have  thought 
as  more  important  now,  the  Board  of 
Trade  ought  to  be  recommending  to 
industrialists  who  seem  suitable  for  them, 
and  how  exactly  our  I.D.C.  policy  is 
being  administered  with  regard  to  these 


problems,  because  our  first  aim  if 
industrialist  is  likely  to  :be  able  to  moye 
out  of  London  is  naturally  to  see  if 
could  go  to  an  area  of  high  unemploy., 
ment.  It  is  after  we  find  that  that  ;s 
impossible  that  we  suggest  to  him, 
possibly  a new  town,  but  in  these  days 
perhaps  rather  an  overspill  town,  and  We 
like  to  get  from  the  L.C.C.  information  as 
to  just  what  .the  state  of  affairs  is  in  the 
different  overspill  towns  about  the 
availability  of  industrial  sites. 

15202.  I do  not  know  whether  you  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Middlesex  County 
Council  is  considering  applying  for 
powers  to  be  a housing  authority  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  enabling  them  to  con- 
struct a new  town  or  to  co-operate  in  the 
expansion  of  towns  under  the  Town 
Development  Act.  Have  you  been  in 
contact  with  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  or  any  other  county  council  or 
any  other  local  authorities  apart  from  the 

L.C.C.? We  are  of  course  in  frequent 

contact  with  others  throughout  .the 
country. 

15203.  I was  speaking  of  the  Greater 

London  area. 'Birmingham  is  an 

example.  1 am  not  sure  whether  this 
problem  has  been  discussed  with 
Middlesex. — Mr.  Andrew:  But,  of 

course,  if  there  is  such  a development 
we  should  have  the  same  contact  with 
them  as  we  do  with  the  L.C.C.  Our 
Regional  Controller  normally  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  local  authorities  in  his  area 
on  any  matter  that  may  arise  with  which 
the  local  authority  has  a concern  and  if 
other  authorities  in  the  area  develop  new 
expanded  towns  we  should  have  exactly 
the  same  relations  as  we  do  with  the 
L.C.C. 

15204.  That  is  once  they  have  started 

building  the  towns? Or  if  they  want 

to  discuss  matters  or  if  they  want  any 
advice  from  us  or  any  help  that  we  could 
give  them  at  an  earlier  stage. 

15205.  May  I puit  it  specifically?  Have 
you  had  any  sort  of  discussions  on  that 
sort  of  problem  with  any  authority  in 
the  area  other  than  the  L.C.C.?— — Mr. 
Dick:  I do  not  think  that  we  can  answer 
that  very  helpfully  because  the 
occasional  discussions  to  which  I referred 
which  take  place  with  the  L.C.C.  take 
place  at  Board  of  Trade  headquarters. 
There  is  constant  contact  naturally 
between  our  Regional  Officers  and  local 
authorities  and  I could  not  answer  that. 
— Mr.  Andrew:  Could  we  make 

enquiries,  Sir  Edwin,  and  let  the  Secre- 
tary know  if  we  have  had  such  contact  t 
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15206.  il  think  so,  if  you  would.  If  I 
give  you  a little  (background  I think  it 
may  be  helpful.  One  of  the  big  ; prob- 
lems we  have  to  consider  ds  the  sug- 
gestion which  has  been  made  to  ns  from 
a good  many  quarters  that  you  need  for 
dealing  with  this  sort  of  problem  some 
form  of  local  government  organ  which 
will  represent  the  area  as  a whole,  just 
as  the  L.CjC.  represented  the  built-up 
area  of  'London  as  a whole  when  it  was 
first  brought  into  being  in  1889,  and  it 
may  very  well  be  that  you  talk  with 
the  L.C.C.  an  this  rather  systemised  form 
because  it  is  there,  it  is  a large  local 
authority  in  the  middle.  I am  wondering 
whether  perhaps  you  find  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  make  contact  effectively  with  the 
local  authorities  outside  the  administra- 
tive County  of  London  because  of  their 

multiplicity? No,  in  principle  we 

should  not  have  any  difficulty  in  making 
contact  with  them.  On  the  other  hand, 

I suppose  if  half  a dozen  authorities  in 
the  area  all  began  promoting  a different 
expanded  toiwn  somewhere  we  should 
find  it  quite  a difficulty  ourselves  to  have 
to  work  some  sort  of  priority  system  for 
ourselves  as  between  .these  authorities. 
It  is  a prospect  we  had  not  really  faced, 

I think. 

15207.  Supposing  you  do  not  have  to' 
face  that,  and  perhaps  one  may  express 
without  prejudice  the  hope  that  you  may 
not  have  to  face  it — but  even  falling  far 
short  of  that  you  have  a lot  of  local 
authorities  round  the  place  from  where 
applications  for  I.D.C.  will  be  coming, 
therefore  from  time  to  time  do  you  find 
yourselves  in  any  way  embarrassed  in 
looking  at  this  problem  as  a whole  by 
the  fact  that  you  have  .to  consult  with 
individual  authorities?  It  may  be  in  the 
course  of  the  year  you  have  to  consult 
with  thirty  or  forty  authorities  each  with 
its  own  particular  problem  and  each  with 
its  own  outlook.  Do  you  find  any  diffi- 
culty about  .that? Mr.  Dick:  I do 

not  think  we  could  put  that  forward  as 
a difficulty  for  you  to  take  into  con- 
sideration. Our  experience  of  the  rest  of 
the  country,  of  course,  is  with  a very 
large  number  of  different  local  authori- 
ties and  I do'  not  (think  that  I would  say 
that  there  is  such  a great  advantage  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  should  there  be  less, 
that  one  could  put  that  forward  as  some- 
thing which  should  be  taken  into 
consideration. — Mr.  Andrew:  I think 
London  from  this  point  of  view  is  no 
more  or  less  difficult  than  any  other  part 
of  the  country. 
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15208.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  This  move- 
ment of  providing  for  .the  overspill  of 
London  is  now  almost  entirely  being 
carried  out  outside  the  Greater  London 
area  in  towns  which  are  quite  a long  way 
from  (London.  In  some  places  this 
movement  has  already  gone  some  dis- 
tance to  places  like  Swindon  and 
Bletchley.  Would  your  contacts  be  both 
with  London  and  with  the  area  where 
it  is  taking  place?  Something  must  have 
happened  for  the  Board  of  Trade  say  in 
regard  to  the  big  development  of 
Swindon.  You  must  have  had  talks  with 
either  -the  L.C.C.  or  Swindon  or  both. 

With  both.  In  a case  like  that  from 

our  point  of  view  the  problem  lies  within 
the  areas  of  two  Regional  Controllers 
each  of  whom  is  in  touch  with  the  local 
authorities  in  his  area. 

15209.  And  the  two  are  brought  to- 
gether in  some  way? Yes.  The  two 

would  be  brought  together  by  head- 
quarters if  there  were  any  difficulty. 
Normally  there  is  not,  I think  any 
difficulty  with  the  receiving  authority. 
There  might  be  the  other  kind  of 
difficulty  if  we  refused  to  allow  a firm  to 
come  in  not  from  London  but  from 
further  afield. 

15210.  I just  mentioned  Swindon  be- 
cause it  is  a place  where  a good  deal 
has  already  been  done  and  therefore  you 
must  be  able  to  say  from  experience 
whether  what  has  been  done  has  caused 

you  any  difficulty  at  either  end. No, 

not  from  the  point  of  view  of  local 
authorities.  There  has  been  some  diffi- 
culty there  about  a firm  coming  in  not 
from  London  but  from  further  afield. 
But  that  is  a difficulty  that  is  .to  be  ex- 
pected, it  is  quite  unavoidable. 

15211.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Could  you 

just  expand  a little  a point  you  made  that 
the -London  County  Council  was  rather 
special?  What  is  the  inherent  difference 
between  Metropolitan  Essex,  Middlesex, 
Metropolitan  Kent,  Metropolitan  Surrey 
and  the  London  County  Council?  They 
all  have  overspill  problems  not  perhaps 
to  the  same  degree  but  in  fact  I think  we 
have  gathered  that  they  have  all  got  over- 
spill problems.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
(the  overspill  problems  in  (Middlesex  are 
not  identical  with  those  of  London 
County  even  though  they  are  less  in  quan- 
tity?——No,  I do  not  think  there  is  any 
distinction.  I suppose  the  L.C.C.  area 
includes  the  inner  ring  and  was  the  first 
in  the  field  in  meeting  this  problem.  Nor 
would  we  draw  any  distinction  or  find 
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they  could  give  us  for  our  assistance  as 
to  the  success  or  otherwise  of  the  move- 
ment of  industry  and  the  accompanying 
movement  of  population  under  that  last 
•stage,  the  town  development  or  new  town 

stage  of  dealing  with  overspill? 7I  do 

not  know  whether  we  have  any  statistical 
information  about  .the  places  from  which 
industry  has  come  into  the  new  towns, 
for  example.  The  general  pattern  of 
course  is  for  the  new  (firms  there  to  have 
moved  out  from  (London.  It  has 
appeared,  and  there  have  been  fears- 
that  there  would  not  be  enough  jobs  for 
people  moving.  On  the  whole  that  has 
sorted  itself  _ out.  Occasionally  the 
ordinary  principles  have  been  broken  and 
a firm  has  been  allowed  to  move  into  a 
new  town  from  the  north  rather  than 
from  London,  but  broadly  speaking  most 
of  the  firms  have  gone  out  from  London 
and  with  a little  expected  temporary  diffi- 
culty the  policy  has  worked.  Our  normal 
practice  would  be  to  give  I.D.C’s  to  firms 
moving  out  of  London  to  a new  town, 
not  generally  speaking  to  give  IJD.C’s  to> 
firms  moving  from  the  north  or  the  west 
coming  ,a s it  were  into  the  outer  London 
area,  because  that  obviously  would  be 
going  against  the  general  trend  of  the 
policy.  But  we  can  perhaps  explore 
whether  we  have  any  statistical  material 
which  would  throw  more  light  on  this. 

15201.  il  am  not  sure  that  we  really 
want  any  statistical  material.  I have 
asked  the  general  question  as  to  whether 
you  can  tell  us  anything  about  the  move- 
ment and  you  have  said  that  you  are  in 
fact  helping  as  far  as  you  can  through 
the.  I.D.C.  machinery  to  encourage  the 
maintenance  of  vacant  sites  for  industry 
within  the  new  towns  for  occupation  by 
firms  from  the  centre  rather  than  from 
the  outside.  Have  you  any  direct  contact 
with  the  L.C.C.  or  any  other  county 
council  or  local  authority  in  the  Greater 
London  area  whereby  you  can  put  to- 
gether your  policy  with  regard  to  the 
I.D.C.  and  the  local  authority’s  policy 
with  regard  to  the  construction  of  the 
new  town? Mr.  Dick : We  have  meet- 

ings fainlv  regularly  with  representatives 
of  the  L.C.C.  when  we  discuss  our  prob- 
lems, together,  and  the  main  sort  of  thing 
that  is  discussed  at  these  meetings  is  which 
of.  the  new  towns,  or  the  London  over- 
spill towns,  which  I should  have  thought 
is  more  important  now,  the  Board  of 
Trade  ought  to  be  recommending  to 
industrialists  who  seem  suitable  for  them, 
and  how  exactly  our  I.D.C.  policy  is 
being  administered  with  regard  to  these 


problems,  because  our  first  aim  if  an 
industrialist  is  likely  to  be  able  to  move  \ 
out  of  London  is  naturally  to  see  if  he  j 
could  go  to  an  area  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. It  is  after  we  find  that  that,  is 
impossible  that  we  suggest  to  him,  j 
possibly  a new  town,  but  in  these  days  j 
perhaps  rather  an  overspill  town,  and  we  j 
like  to  get  from  the  L.C.C.  information  as  ‘ 
to  just  what  .the  state  of  .affairs  is  in  the 
different  overspill  towns  about  the 
availability  of  industrial  sites.  i 

15202.  I do  not  know  whether  you  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Middlesex  County  ! 
Council  is  considering  applying  for 
powers  to  be  a housing  authority  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  enabling  them  to  con- 
struct a new  town  or  to  co-operate  in  the 
expansion  of  towns  under  the  Town 
Development  Act.  Have  you  been  in 
contact  with  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  or  any  other  county  council  or 
any  other  local  authorities  apart  from  the 

L.C.C.? We  are  of  course  in  frequent 

contact  with  others  throughout  the 
country. 

15203.  I was  speaking  of  the  Greater 

London  area. 'Birmingham  is  an 

example.  I am  not  sure  whether  this 
problem  has  been  discussed  with 
Middlesex. — Mr.  Andrew : But,  of 

course,  if  there  is  such  a development 
we  should  have  the  same  contact  with 
•them  as  we  do  with  the  L.C.C.  Our 
Regional  Controller  normally  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  local  authorities  in  his  area 
on  any  matter  that  may  arise  with  which 
the  local  authority  has  a concern  and  if 
other  authorities  in  the  .area  develop  new 
expanded  towns  we  should  have  exactly 
the  same  relations  as  we  do  wi.bh  the 
L.C.C. 

15204.  That  >is  once  they  have  started 

building  the  towns? Or  if  they  want 

■to  discuss  matters  or  if  they  want  any 
advice  from  us  or  any  help  that  we  could 
give  them  at  an  earlier  stage. 

15205.  May  I put  it  specifically?  Have 
you  had  any  sort  of  discussions  on  that 
sort  of  problem  with  any  authority  in 

the  area  other  than  the  L.C.C.? Mr. 

Dick : I do  not  think  that  we  can  answer 
that  very  helpfully  because  the 
■occasional  discussions  to  which  T referred 
which  take  .place  with  the  L.C.C.  take 
place  at  Board  of  Trade  headquarters. 
There  is  constant  contact  naturally 
between  our  Regional  Officers  and  local 
authorities  and  I could  not  answer  that. 
— Mr.  Andrew : Could  we  make 

enquiries,  Sir  Edwin,  .and  let  -the  Secre- 
tary know  if  we  have  had  such  contact? 
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15206.  il  think  so,  if  you  would.  If  I 
•give  you  .a  little  (background  I think  it 
may  :be  helpful.  One  of  .the  ibig  prob- 
lems we  have  to  consider  'is  ithe  sug- 
gestion which  has  been  made  to  us  from 
a good  many  quarters  that  you  need  for 
dealing  with  this  sort  of  problem  some 
form  of  local  government  organ  which 
will  represent  the  area  as  a whole,  just 
as  the  L.C.C.  represented  the  built-up 
aTea  of  London  as  a whole  when  it  was 
(first  brought  into  (being  in  1889,  and  it 
may  very  well  be  that  you  talk  with 
the  L.C.C.  in  this  rather  systemised  form 
because  it  is  'there,  it  is  a large  local 
authority  in  the  middle.  I am  wondering 
whether  perhaps  you  find  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  make  contact  effectively  with  the 
local  authorities  outside  .the  administra- 
tive County  of  London  because  of  their 

multiplicity? No,  in  principle  we 

should  not  have  any  difficulty  in  making 
contact  with  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
I suppose  if  half  a dozen  authorities  in 
•the  area  all  began  promoting  a different 
expanded  toiwn  somewhere  we  should 
find  it  quite  a difficulty  ourselves  to  have 
to  work  some  sort  of  priority  system  for 
ourselves  as  between  .these  authorities. 
It  is  a -prospect  we  bad  not  really  faced, 
I think. 

15207.  Supposing  you  do  mot  have  to 
face  that,  .and  perhaps  one  may  express 
without  prejudice  the  hope  that  you  may 
not  have  to  face  it — but  even  falling  far 
short  of  that  you  have  a lot  of  local 
authorities  round  the  place  from  where 
applications  for  I.D.C.  will  be  coming, 
therefore  from  time  to  time  do  you  find 
yourselves  in  any  way  embarrassed  in 
looking  at  this  problem  as  a whole  by 
the  fact  that  you  have  to  consult  with 
individual  authorities?  It  may  be  in  the 
course  of  the  year  you  have  to  consult 
with  thirty  or  forty  authorities  each  with 
its  own  particular  problem  and  each  with 
its  own  outlook.  Do  you  find  any  diffi- 
culty about  -that? Mr.  Dick : I do 

not  think  we  could  put  that  forward  as 
a difficulty  for  you  to  take  into  con- 
sideration. Our  experience  of  the  rest  of 
the  country,  of  course,  is  with  a very 
large  number  of  different  local  authori- 
ties and  I do  not  think  that  I would  say 
that  there  is  such  a great  advantage  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  should  there  ibe  less, 
that  one  could  put  that  forward  as  some- 
thing which  should  be  taken  into 
consideration. — Mr.  Andrew : I think 
London  from  this  point  of  view  is  no 
more  or  less  difficult  than  any  other  part 
of  the  country. 


15208.  Sir  John  Wrigley : This  move- 
ment of  providing  for  the  overspill  of 
London  is  now  .almost  entirely  being 
carried  out  outside  the  Greater  London 
area  in  towns  which  are  quite  a long  way 
from  London.  In  some  places  this 
■movement  has  already  gone  some  dis- 
tance to  places  like  Swindon  and 
Bletohley.  Would  your  contacts  be  both 
with  London  and  with  the  area  where 
it  is  taking  place?  Something  must  have 
happened  for  the  Board  of  Trade  say  in 
regard  to  the  big  development  of 
Swindon.  You  must  have  had  talks  with 
either  the  L.C.C.  or  Swindon  or  both. 

With  both.  In  a case  like  that  from 

our  point  of  view  the  problem  lies  within 
the  areas  of  two  Regional  Controllers 
each  of  whom  is  in  touch  with  the  local 
authorities  in  his  area. 

15209.  And  the  two  are  'brought  to- 
gether in  some  way? Yes.  The  two 

would  he  brought  together  by  head- 
quarters if  there  were  any  difficulty. 
Normally  there  is  not,  I think  any 
difficulty  with  the  receiving  authority. 
There  might  be  the  other  kind  of 
difficulty  if  we  refused  to  allow  a firm  to 
come  in  not  from  London  but  from 
further  afield. 

15210.  I just  mentioned  Swindon  be- 
cause it  is  a place  where  a good  deal 
has  already  been  done  and  therefore  you 
must  be  able  to  say  from  experience 
whether  -what  .has  been  done  has  caused 

you  any  difficulty  at  either  end. No, 

not  from  the  point  of  view  of  local 
authorities.  There  has  been  some  diffi- 
culty there  about  a firm  coming  in  not 
from  London  but  from  further  afield. 
But  that  is  a difficulty  that  is  .to  he  ex- 
pected, it  is  quite  unavoidable. 

15211.  Mr.  Cadbury : Could  you 

just  expand  a little  a point  you  made  that 
the 'London  County  Council  was  rather 
special?  What  is  the  inherent  difference 
■between  Metropolitan  Essex,  Middlesex, 
Metropolitan  Kent,  Metropolitan  Surrey 
and  the  London  County  Council?  They 
all  have  overspill  problems  not  perhaps 
to  the  same  degree  but  in  fact  I think  we 
have  gathered  that  they  have  all  got  over- 
spill problems.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
(the  overspill  problems  in  Middlesex  are 
not  identical  with  those  of  London 
County  even  though  'they  are  less  in  quan- 
tity?  No,  I do  not  think  there  is  any 

distinction.  I suppose  -the  L.C.C.  area 
includes  the  inner  ring  and  was  the  first 
in  the  field  in  meeting  this  problem.  Nor 
would  we  draw  any  distinction  or  find 
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any  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  L.C.C. 
instead  of  Middlesex.  It  is  simply  that 
the  L.C.C.  has  .been  doing  expanded  towns 
and  out  experience  has  been  with  .them. 
The  only  difficulty  I foresee  is  that  if  a 
number  of  authorities  each  had  an  ex- 
panded town  we  might  ourselves  have 
some  conflict. 

15212.  So  far  as  the  new  towns  were 
concerned  I believe  tihe  population 

moved  out  from  all  over  London? 

Yes. 

15213  Sir  John  Wrigley:  I suppose 
your  effective  contact  on  this  question 
so  far  can  only  have  been  with  the 
L.C.C.  because  that  is  the  only  county 
which  is  a housing  authority,  the  only 

power  which  can  function? Yes,  but 

in  principle  there  is  no  difficulty  nor 
should  we  say  that  Middlesex  firms  must 
go  to  the  Middlesex  towns  and  L.C.C. 
firms  to  L.C.C.  towns.  'We  should  never 
seek  to  make  any  distinction  of  that  kind. 
In  our  terms  it  would  make  no  sense 
whatever  to  do  that.  But  our  difficulty 
would  be  this:  It  is  often  assumed,  I 
think,  that  there  are  lots  of  firms  anxious 
to  move  and  our  problem  is  really  to 
put  them  in  the  right  places,  whereas 
the  normal  problem  is  that  there  are  far 
more  places  in  the  new  towns  and 
expanded  towns,  far  more  places  want- 
ing to  attract  firms  than  there  are  firms 
willing  to  move  and  therefore  when  we 
have  a firm  willing  to  move  we  have 
to  choose  the  place  to  which  we  steer  it. 

15214.  Chairman-.  May  I put  this 
specifically  to  you?  Have  you  been 
concerned  in  any  way  with  Kingston, 
Morden  and  the  other  Surrey  boroughs 
which  have  been  concerned  in  this  de- 
velopment in  Fnimley  and  Camberley? 

Yes,  we  have  had  to  consider  and 

indeed  refuse  I.D.C.’s  in  the  Frimley/ 
Camberley  area  but  not  for  firms  from 
Metropolitan  Surrey. 

15215.  You  mean  you  are  trying  to 
keep  places  warm  for  industrialists  in 
Kingston  in  the  Frimley /Camberley 

area? No,  our  purpose  was  really  to 

try  to  push  the  firms  into  unemployment 
areas.  We  have  not  got  as  far  as  con- 
sidering what  we  would  do  to  assist 
Surrey. 

15216.  There  is  not  in  any  way  a com- 
bined operation  between  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Surrey  boroughs  con- 

( The  witnes 


cerned? -No.  In  all  'these  things  the 

initiative  is  with  the  local  authority  and 
we  seek  not  to  conflict  with  what  they 
are  trying  to  do.  But  our  own  primary 
concern  being  with  unemployment  areas 
this  kind  of  problem  comes  very  much 
as  a second  best. 

15217.  May  I ask  you  one  other 
specific  question  on  the  same  point? 
Has  the  Board  of  Trade  in  any  way 
been  concerned  in  the  discussions  which 
have  been  going  on  for  a long  time  now 
between  some  of  the  boroughs  in 
Metropolitan  .Essex,  Essex  County 
Council  and  Wit'ham  with  regard  to  the 
extension  possible  under  the  town  de- 
velopment scheme  in  Witham? Yes, 

our  Regional  Controller  again  has  been 
concerned  there  simply  to  inform  him- 
self of  what  is  going  on  but  not,  I 
think,  to  .play  any  active  part. 

15218.  You  have  not  taken  part  in 
any  studies  as  to  what  is  required  and 
where  you  come  in  afterwards,  so  to 

speak? iNo,  although  we  would  again 

make  information  available  if  we  had 
any  about  the  industrial  situation  in  the 
area. 

15219.  Sir  John  Wrigley-.  Coming 
back  to  Frimley  and  Camberley,  I rather 
think,  I do  not  know  whether  I am  right, 
that  the  house  building  at  Frimley  and 
Camberley  took  place  without  any  very 
large  parallel  arrangements  for  move- 
ment of  industry  with  the  view  that  if 
people  want  to  live  there  they  would,  in 
faot,  still  be  within  an  area  in  which  it 
was  reasonable  to  expect  them  to  find 
employment.  It  was  not  like  a more 
distant  move,  say,  to  Swindon  where  the 
industry  and  the  houses  must  necessarily 

go  together. Yes,  and  there  has  been 

some  rapid  expansion  of  industry  in  that 
area.  New  industry  has  grown  from 
nothing  very  rapidly  and  there  has  been 
a shortage  of  workers  in  fact. 

15220.  Chairman-.  All  I have  left  to 
do,  Mr.  Andrew,  is  once  more  to  thank 
you  for  coming  here  this  afternoon  and 
helping  us ; and  speaking  for  myself  and 
I am  sure  for  other  members  of  the 
Commission  too  you  have  gone  a great 
way  to  clearing  our  .minds  on  quite  a lot 
of  foggy  points.  We  are  very  grateful 
to  you  for  doing  it. Thank  you,  Sir. 

s withdrew) 
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Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
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SIXTY-SEVENTH  DAY 


Monday,  11th  January,  1960 


Present: 

Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.  ( Chairman ) 

Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E.  Sir  Charles  Morris 

Professor  W.  J.  M.  Mackenzie  Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 

Examination  of  Witnesses 

Dame  Mary  Smieton 
Mr.  R.  N.  Heaton 
Mr.  A.  A.  Part 
Dr.  P.  Henderson 
Mr.  J.  G.  M.  Allcock 
Mr.  M.  A.  Walker 


on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of  Education 
Called  and  Examined 


15221.  Chairman:  Good  morning, 

ladies  and  gentlemen.  We  are  very 
obliged  to  you  for  coming  here  today 
and  adding  to  what  you  have  already 
given  us  in  writing,  which  of  course  we 
have  read  with  assiduity  and  interest,  and 
we  would  like  to  know  whether  you  wish 
to  make  any  further  statement  before 
we  start  asking  questions  or  whether  you 
would  wish  us  to  go  straight . to  the 
questions  ; but  we  are  entirely  in  your 
hands  because  you  no  doubt  will  wish 

to  help  us  in  your  own  way. Dame 

Mary  Smieton : I think  perhaps  it  would 
be  best  if  you  would  start  by  asking 
questions,  and  if  we  may  at  any  point, 
make  a longer  statement  if  it  seems  de- 
sirable perhaps  it  would  fit  in  best  in  that 
way.  Might  I introduce  my  colleagues? 

15222.  Please  do. Mr.  Heaton  on 

my  right,  Deputy  Secretary  to  the  Minis- 
try of  Education,  who  I think  will  be  aible 
to  give  you  particular  assistance  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the 
32864 
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educational  system.  Mr.  Part  on  my  left, 
Under-Secretary,  who  has  particular 
charge  of  further  education.  Dr. 
Henderson,  Principal  Medical  Officer, 
who  is  concerned  with  the  school  health 
service  ; Mr.  Allcock  is  the  Chief  Inspec- 
tor who  can  give  you  particular  help 
about  the  role  of  the  inspectorate  on  all 
their  work ; and  Mr.  Walker,  an  Assis- 
tant Secretary,  who  has  been  particularly 
concerned  in  the  Department  with  prob- 
lems of  local  government. 

15223.  We  will  address  all  our  ques- 
tions to  you,  Dame  Mary.  Will  you  just 
choose  whether  ypu  will  answer  them 
yourself  or  hand  them  over  or  distribute 
them  in  some  way  amongst  your  col- 
leagues?  Thank  you. 

15224.  I think  the  first  general  subject 
we  would  like  .to  discuss  is  the  relation- 
ship between  the  educational  service  as  it 
is  seen  by  the  Ministry  with  the  present 
set-up  of  local  government  in  the  Greater 
London  area — that  is  a pretty  broad 
A 2 
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heading.  But  what  we  have  in  mind  is 
this:  we  all  know,  of  course,  that  under 
the  Act  very  great  extensions  and  de- 
velopments of  the  education  service  were 
envisaged  and  have  in  fact  been  carried 
out,  and  we  know  of  course  that  the-  local 
authorities  play  a very  great  part  in  the 
general  national  scheme.  Now,  let  me 
put  it  in  this  very  general  way  to  start 
with.  When  the  various  functions  under 
the  new  Act  were  distributed  amongst  the 
local  government  authorities  concerned 
— not  only  in  London  but  of  course  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  as  well,  al- 
though certain  special  features  apply  to 
London — I take  it  that  the  central  Gov- 
ernment really  had  to  utilise  as  instru- 
ments for  carrying  out  a national  policy 
whatever  local  government  authorities 
were  to  hand  at  the  time.  That  is  to  say 
there  was  no  attempt  to  reorganise  local 
government  so  as  to  fit  it  specially  to 
carry  out  the  aims  and  objects  of  national 
policy  as  expressed  in  the  Act.  Can  you 
tell  us  why  the  particular  local  authority 
organisations  chosen  to  be  local  educa- 
tion authorities  were  chosen  in  the  way 

they  were? Mr.  Heaton : As  you 

know,  Sir,  we  started  from  the  basis  that 
under  the  1921  Act  the  local  education 
authorities  were  the  county  boroughs  for 
the  whole  of  their  area  and  the  county 
councils  for  the  counties  other  than  those 
parts  of  it  which  were  covered  by  county 
boroughs,  and  also  other  than  those  parts 
— under  the  1921  Act — covered  by  Part 
III  authorities,  which  were  authorities 
for  elementary  education  only.  The 
county  councils  were  the  authorities  foi 
both  elementary  and  higher  education  in 
the  parts  of  the  county  where  there  was 
not  a Part  III  authority.  They  were  also 
authorities  for  higher  education  where 
there  was  a Part  III  authority.  The  Part 
III  authorities  you  will  remember  were 
certain  borough  and  urban  districts 
which  became  authorities  for  elementary 
education  because  they  satisfied  certain 
population  criteria  at  the  census  of  1901. 
When  the  1944  Act  was  being  prepared 
it  was  regarded  as  a fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  education  should  be  organised 
as  a unity,  and  you  had  such  a unity 
already  in  the  organisation  of  education 
in  the  county  boroughs  and  also  in  the 
counties  in  so  far  as  they  were  respon- 
sible for  both  elementary  and  higher, 
but  not  of  course  in  the  Part  III  authori- 
ties ; and  it  was  partly  on  that  account, 
though  there  were  of  course  other 
reasons  also,  that  the  Education  Act  of 


1944  provided  for  the  abolition  of  the 
then  Part  III  authorities  and  for  the  | 
transfer  of  their  powers  to  the  county  ; 
councils.  But  the  Education  Act  did  not  ! 
go  any  further  in  the  direction  of  re-  f 
forming  local  government  as  such.  It  \ 
took  local  government  broadly  as  u \ 
found  it  and  made  that  change  in  the 
allocation  of  responsibilities,  as  between  j 
the  Part  III  authorities  and  the  county 
councils,  in  order  to  fit  in  with  the  new 
concept  of  the  organisation  of  education 
as  a unity. 

15225.  When  you  say  as  a “unity”,  ( 
you  mean  comprising  all  levels? — -Yes, 
it  was  previously  elementary  and  higher,  | 
which  meant  what  we  now  call  further 
education  and  what  would  now  be  called 
secondary  grammar  school  education. 
That  was  replaced  by  a new  concept  of 
primary,  secondary  and  further  education 
organised — in  the  words,  I think,  of  sec- 
tion 7 of  the  1944  Act— in  progressive 
stages  ”. 

15226.  So  that  the  county  councils  and 
county  borough  councils  were  chosen  as 
the  L.E.A.’s,  I suppose,  because  they  were 
already  in  charge  of  the  major  c ements, 
or  at  least  two  of  the  major  elements  in 
the  new  progressive  scheme.  -Ts  that  it? 
That  is  broadly  it,  yes. 

15227.  Sir  Charles  Morris : May  I ask  j 
a question  about  the  history  in  relation  j 
to  the  Hado  w reorganisation?  You  have  : 
told  us  that  Part  III  authorities  were  re-  ; 
sponsible  for  elementary  education,  ! 
which  then  was  the  education  of  children 
up  to  14  except  those  at  the  grammar  , 
schools? Yes. 

15228.  There  was  .quite  a bit  of  re-  : 
organisation,  of  course,  before  1944,  was 
there  not?— — Certainly,  yes. 

15229.  Was,  for  the  whole  of  that 
period,  the  education  of  children  over  1 1 
other  than  the  grammar  school  children 
still  elementary? Yes. 

15230.  So  that  for  that  period  the 
senior  schools,  other  than,  of  course,  the 
grammar  schools,  were  run  under  the 
elementary  code  by  the  Part  III 
authority? That  is  perfectly  true. 

15231.  Would  that  go  -right  up  to  ; 
1944? Up  till  1st  April,  1945. 

15232.  Yes,  but  right  up  to  then? — — l 
Yes. 

15233.  Chairman:  So  that  you  had 
certain  of  the  lower  tier  author, ities — J | 
will  call  them  that  collectively  for  the  i 
moment — who  were  Pant  III  authorities 
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and  were  in  fact  providing  elementary 

education? Yes. 

15234.  You  had  some  that  were  not, 
and  in  those  areas  where  ithe  Part  III 
authority  was  not  the  lower  tier,  the 
counity  .it  would  'be  in  this  case,  were  in 
fact  the  authority  for  primary  education 

as  well? .Elementary  education — I do 

not  want  to  take  you  up  on  technical 
points,  but  . . . 

15235.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Elementary 
was  up  to  14  except  for  grammar  schools, 

whereas  primary  is  up  to  11  plus? 

Up  to  11. 

15236.  Chairman : That  was  the  ibro ad 
conception?  You  have  everything,  the 
whole  range  from  beginning  to  end — if 
there  is  such  a thing  as  an  end,  in  the 
counties  or  the  county  boroughs.  That 

Hvas  the  general  conception? That 

was  the  general  conception,  yes. 

15237.  Was  it  part  of  the  original  con- 
ception that  there  should  be  . divisional 
executives?  I am  not  talking  about 
excepted  districts  now  but  divisional  exe- 
cutives.  1 suppose  the  original  con- 

ception would  have  been  that  laid  down 
in  the  1944  White  Paper  on  Educational 
Reconstruction,  and  the  section  of  that 
White  Paper  dealing  with  the  administra- 
tion of  education  said  that  it  was  the 
Government’s  intention  that  the  local 
authorities  should  be  the  counties  and 
county  borough  councils,  but  that  in 
order  to  foster  local  interest  they  pro- 
posed that  in  the  county  areas  there 
should  be  district  committees— which  I 
think  were  on  the  model  of  those  which 
at  the  time  existed  in  Lancashire  and 
possibly  in  one  or  two  other  local  autho- 
rities’ areas.  If  1 may  quote  from  the 
White  Paper  at  that  date  it  says  : — 

“ Any  schemes  for  the  constitution 
of  local  education  authorities  must  be 
such  as  to  preserve  and  stimulate  local 
interest  in  educational  affairs.  It  is 
therefore  proposed  to  require  county 
authorities  ito  prepare  schemes  for  the 
constitution  and  functions  of  district 
education  committees  ...” 
and  so  forth.  That  was  the  original 
concept. 

15238.  And  are  you  saying  the  prece- 
dent had  been  established  in  Lancashire 
and  was  thought  to  be  worthy  of  exten- 
sion through  other  parts  of  the  country? 

It  is  certainly  true  that  there  were 

district  committees  either  for  elementary 
or  further  education  in  Lancashire,  and 


undoubtedly  the  existence  of  those  com- 
mittees did  influence  this  concept. 

15239.  So  that  is  the  germ  of  the 
divisional  executive? Yes. 

15240.  If  we  may  follow  on  a little — 
we  all  know  in  some  parts  of  our  area 
we  have  also  .the  excepted  districts — 
mainly  in  Middlesex,  but  there  are  some 
elsewhere.  The  excepted  districts  are  in 
a sense  a variant,  are  they  not,  of  the 
divisional  executive?  You  will  forgive 
my  asking  some  rather  elementary  ques- 
tions but  it  is  a .puzzling  subject  and  I 
want  .to  make  sure  we  are  using  the  same 

terms  in  the  same  sense. Perhaps.  I 

may  tell  you  a little  .more  .about  the  his- 
tory. I have  referred  to  the  White  Paper 
which  provided  that  in  county  areas  in 
order  to  foster  and  preserve  and  stimu- 
late local  interest  in  educational  affairs 
there  should  be  district  committees.  That 
concept  did  not  satisfy  the  then  Part  III 
authorities  and  it  was  partly  as  a.  result 
of  pressure  exercised  by  them  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  there  was  con- 
ceived the  concept  of  divisional  adminis- 
tration under  which  certain  powers  of 
the  local  education  authority  were  dele- 
gated to  bodies  known  as  divisional 
executives.  If  it  is  a matter  of  any  interest 
the  title  “divisional  executive”  was  in- 
vented by  the  Parliamentary  draftsmen 
of  the  day,  there  being  various  executives 
in  existence  at  that  time,  like  the  Security 
Executive. 

15241.  It  was  a popular  term. -The 

idea  of  .delegation  to  district  committees 
was  replaced  by  delegation  to  divisional 
executives,  and  in  order  .to  satisfy  the 
aspirations  of  some  of  the  more  energetic 
and  ambitious — and  indeed  successful- 
Part  III  authorities,  some  of  which  ha< 
been  good  educational  authorities  ana 
had  indeed  pioneered  educational  de- 
velopments— Cambridge,  for  example 
pioneered  the  school  dental  service— it 
was  provided  that  in  certain  cases  the 
delegation  should  be  not  . .to  an  ad  hoc 
divisional  executive  constituted  under  a 
scheme  .prepared  by  a county,  but  to  the 
council  of  a district  which  was  excepted 
from  the  scheme  prepared  by  the  county, 
and  so  came  to  be  known  by  the  -title  of 
excepted  district;  but  it. is. not  strictly 
correct  to  say  there  are  divisional  execu- 
tives and  excepted  districts.  You  have 
the  one  animal,  .the  divisional  executive, 
which  may  be  an  ad  hoc  body,  which  it 
usually  is  though  it  need  not  necessarily 
be  so.  Under  the  Bucks  scheme  In 
Slough  the  divisional  executive  is  the 
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council,  but  usually  under  the  county 
scheme  a divisional  executive  is  an  ad 
•hoc  specially  constituted  body  which 
usually  consists  of  .the  representatives  of 
one  or  .more  councils  which  are  included 
in  the  divisional  area,  together  with  a 
number  of  representatives  of  the  county 
council  as  local  education  authority,  plus 
usually  a number  of  people  co-opted  for 
•thfeir  special  .knowledge  and  experience  of 
education.  That  is  the  ad  hoc  divisional 
executive.  In  the  other  case  where  a 
district — initially  under  the  1944  Act  a 
'borough  or  unban  district  but  not  a rural 
district — is  excepted  from  the  county 
scheme,  then  in  that  case  .the  local 
council  is  the  divisional  executive. 

15242.  For  all  practical  purposes  as  we 
are  beginning  to  understand  it — we  hope 
we  are — subject  ito  certain  exceptions 
.there  is  no  difference  between  the  powers 
of  an  excepted  district  on  the  one  hand 
and  a divisional  executive  on  the  other7 
It  is  the  constitution  that  is  different? 

The  constitution  is  different  but 

there  need  not  be  differences  in  powers, 
though  in  practice  there  commonly 
are.  . . . 

15243.  I said  there  were  certain  excep- 
tions.  . . . . and  usually  the  councils 

of  excepted  districts  exercise  rather  more 
extensive  powers  than  those  of  'the  ordin- 
ary ad  hoc  divisional  executive. 

15244.  They  sometimes  do  their  own 

building  and  maintenance? Yes,  and 

they  may  have  more  say  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers. 

1 5245.  The  principal  reason,  of  course, 
being  that  the  governing  body  of  the 
excepted  districts  being  the  council  they 
have  their  own  facilities  for  other  pur- 
poses which  they  can  utilise  for  school 
services  as  well.  That  is  the  broad 
picture? Yes. 

1 5246.  Should  I be  right  in  saying  the 
difference  between  an  excepted  district 
and  a divisional  executive  is  one  of  con- 
stitution rather  .than  of  function? 

There  is  a further  difference  too,  apart 
from  difference  of  constitution,  in  that 
the  council  of  the  excepted  district  makes 
its  own  scheme  whereas  the  ordinary 
divisional  executive  is  set  up  under  ithe 
scheme  made  by  the  county  council. 
Thirdly  I think  we  would  say  that  the 
councils  of  the  excepted  districts  norm- 
ally exercise  some  functions  additional 
to  those  exercised  by  the  ordinary  ad  hoc 
executives. 


15247.  I mentioned  'building  and  main- 
tenance as  one.  You  mentioned  a 
greater  influence  in  .the  appointment  of 
teachers — are  there  any  others  you  can 

think  of? In  some  cases  management 

of  day  schools,  discovering  and  report- 
ing to  -the  local  health  authority  of  in- 
educable children,  and  I think  this  is 
true  of  most  excepted  districts — the 
administration  of  evening  institutes  and 
the  youth  service  in  the  locality.  There 
is  a further  difference  too,  though  you 
will  not  And  this  running  through  all 
existing  schemes,  'that  the  council  of  the 
excepted  district  has  a much  bigger  say 
in  the  appointment  of  the  borough 
education  officer. 

15248.  Yes — who,  of  course,  once  he 
has  been  appointed  and  called  the 
borough  education  officer  is  in  fact  an 
employee  and  an  officer  of  the  county 

council. Yes.  He  is  appointed  to  the 

service  of  the  county  council. 

15249.  So  that  the  historical  growth 
was  this — the  original  plan  behind  the 
1944  Act  envisaged  what  we  now  know 

as  a divisional  executive? Going  back 

to  the  very  beginning  'the  original  con- 
cept was  district  committees.  That  was 
quite  soon  replaced  by  the  divisional 
executive. 

15250.  I suppose  the  use  of  the  word 
“ executive  ” — which  is  a very  ambiguous 
word  naturally — was  designed  to  empha- 
sise the  local  interest? And  also  the 

fact  that  they  had  a definite  job  to  do. 

15251.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Does  Mr. 
Heaton  think  that  the  word  “ district  " 
in  the  White  Paper  is  technical  and 
means  district,  or  is  At  just  .a  general 
descriptive  word  of  something  that  might 
be  a division?  Does  it  mean  an  urban 

district  or  a borough? No,  it  did  not. 

As  I said  before  the  authorities  were  to 
be  required  to  prepare  schemes  for  the 
constitution  and  functions  of  district 
education  committees.  Can  I quote  fur- 
ther from  the  White  Paper  at  that  time? 
“ For  this  purpose,  the  county  will  be 
divided  into  areas,  each  area  consisting 
of  one  or  more  county  districts  . . ; so 

that  makes  it  quite  clear. 

15252.  Chairman : And  in  fact  the 
only  kind  of  divisional  executive  which 
in  fact  is  tied  to  a county  district  in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  term  is  the 
excepted  district.  That  is  correct,  is  it 
not? That  is  correct,  yes. 
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15253.  So  that  to  use  your  own  words 
which  you  used  just  now,  these  different 
forms  of  devolution — I am  trying  to  find 
a neutral  term  for  the  moment — were 
brought  into  being  in  order  to  foster 

local  interest? Yes. 

15254.  The  divisional  executive  is  one 
form  of  design  to  foster  local  interest 
and  no  doubt  the  change  in  term  from 
“ district  committee  ” to  “ district 
executive  ” was  designed  to  emphasise 

that  to  some  extent? Yes. 

15255.  And  the  further  development 
which  took  place,  I -think,  while  the  Bill 
'Was  going  through  Parliament  of  an 
excepted  district  was  no  doubt  designed 
to  carry  still  further  this  process  of 
fostering  local  interest  in  the  sense  that  it 
would  harness  to  the  administration  the 
interest  and  the  organisation  to  some 
extent  of  those  bodies  which  were 
already  authorities  for  elementary  educa- 
tion. Is  that  the  general  conception? 

That  is  i’t.  I think  to  local  interest 

and  local  organisation  I should  also  add 
local  knowledge. 

15256.  Yes.  So  that  you  get  this  sort 
of  conceptual  division  of  function  in 
that  the  county  is  the  authority  but  in 
order  to  harness  local  knowledge,  local 
interest  and  local  enthusiasm  you  have 
these  -two  devices — one  itbe  divisional 
executive  and  the  other  in  certain  special 
cases  the  excepted  district.  That  is  the 
broad  picture,  is  it?- — That  is  the 
broad  picture,  yes. 

15257.  What  would  you  say  is  meant 
by  this  phrase  “ local  interest  ”?  You 
see  we  have  had  such  a lot  of  talk — in 
which  I am  afraid  we  have  taken  a sub- 
stantial part  ourselves — in  this  connec- 
tion about  remoteness  and  closeness, 
distance  and  nearness  and  all  kinds  of 
phrases  of  that  kind,  but  we  confess  the 
more  we  hear  them  and  use  them  our- 
selves the  less  certain  we  are  as  to  what 
they  mean,  but  what  would  you  say  is 
the  essential  local  interest  which  it  was 
hoped  -to  harness  -by  these  two  different 
methods  of  devolution? 1 have  prob- 

ably used  the  term  “ local  interest  ” 
over  so  many  years  that  it  has  almost 
got  absorbed  into  my  system  without 
my  having  stopped  to  ask  what  it 
means. 

15258.  So  many  people  have  challenged 
our  preconceptions  that  we  feel  it  is  only 

right  to  challenge  yours. 1 think  what 

was  aimed  at  really  was  that  any  kind 
of  educational  advance  or  movement 


does  rest,  in  the  last  resort,  on  popular 
support  because  it  is  the  local  ratepayer 
and  taxpayer  who  has  got  to  foot  the 
bill  in  the  end,  and  I think  one  of  the 
objects  in  enlisting  local  interest  is  to 
get  popular  support  for  education  and 
intelligent  appreciation  of  what  is  being 
done  in  the  schools  in  the  locality. 

15259.  While  we  are  on  that — and  1 
think  this  perhaps  opens  the  door  to  a 
good  many  other  questions — there  is  of 
course  a third  tier  also  I imagine  with 
the  idea  of  fostering  local  interest,  and 
that  is  the  management  of  the  individual 
school? Yes. 

15260.  I think  the  secondary  schools 
or  grammar  schools  have  governors  and 
the  primary  schools  have  managers  for 
the  most  part? Yes. 

15261.  So  there  is  yet  another  tier 
which  I imagine  is  designed  to  carry  fur- 
ther still  the  process  of  fostering  local 

interest.  Would  that  be  right? 1 

should  say  the  object  of  having  managers 
and  governors,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
partly  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  a 
particular  school,  and  I should  say  that 
is  its  primary  function.  There  is  also 
the  subsidiary  function  of  securing  local 
interest  in  that  particular  school. 

15262.  Yes.  But  it  is  part  of  the  same 
general  process  of  fostering  local 
interest? In  part,  yes. 

15263.  Where  you  get,  as  you  so  often 
do,  managers  or  governors  who  look 
after  perhaps  half  a dozen  schools  in 
some  counties  at  any  rate,  it  becomes 
a little  difficult  sometimes  to  see  exactly 
what  their  function  is  as  compared  with 
the  function  of  the  divisional  executive 
or  the  excepted  district.  Still  following 
out  this  idea  of  fostering  local  interest, 
would  you  look  at  it  from  this  angle. 
Of  course  a vast  amount  of  the  actual 
work  of  education — in  fact  nearly  all  of 
it — must  be  done  by  professional  officers, 
whether  they  be  head  teachers  or  teachers 
or  advisers,  in  the  county  organisations 
or  inspectors  who  are  responsible  to  your 
Ministry? Yes. 

15264.  They  are  the  people  who 
educate  the  children,  are  they  not,  really, 
who  do  the  teaching?  The  rest  of  the 
organisation  is  mainly  administration. 
That  is  to  say  to  provide  the  buildings 
and  provide  the  staff,  provide  the  money 
and  to  create  the  conditions  under  which 
the  -professionals  can  get  on  with  their 
job.  I know  there  is  a tremendous 
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overlap.  A great  deal  of  that  admini- 
stration,  of  course,  is  and  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  professionals,  the 
officers  of  the  counties.  Where  does  the 
work  of  the  councillor,  the  elected  repre- 
sentative, the  amateur  if  you  like  to 
call  him — or  the  layman,  where  does 
his  function  really  come  in?  At  what 
points  should  it  be  applied  and  at  what 
subjects  would  you  say  at  is  particularly 
useful— not  educational  subjects  but  area 
of  work  is  it  particularly  useful,  would 

you  say? In  general  terms  I should 

have  thought  it  was  useful  in  any  func- 
tion which  had  a considerable  impact 
on  'the  public.  Mutatis  mutandis  I 
would  have  thought  the  role  of  an 
elected  councillor  was  rather  like  a 
Minister  in  a department.  It  would  be 
his  job  to  explain  the  department  to  the 
public  and  the  public  to  the  department, 
and  in  particular  to  tell  the  department 
what  the  public  will  or  will  not  stand. 
Further  I should  have  expected  that  an 
elected  councillor  would  be  concerned 
to  look  after  the  interest  of  the  particu- 
lar ward  for  which  he  sits,  and  if  need 
be  take  action  on  behalf  of  his 
constituents. 

15265.  Then  that  being  the  case  why 
should  the  influence  of  the  elected  mem- 
ber, so  to  speak,  be  injected  into  the 
educational  systems  at  these  three 
diSerent  levels— I am  talking  about  the 
county  level,  not  county  boroughs  now 
— the  divisional  executive  or  excepted 
district  level  and  the  governor  or 

manager  level. 1 should  say  because 

in  practice  it  would  be  undesirable  to 
try  and  draw  hard  and  fast  dividing 
lines  between  them.  That  comes  out  in 
the  whole  of  the  administration  of  educa- 
tion. As  you  remarked  in  the  earlier 
stages  the  Minister  of  Education  has,  by 
comparison  with  his  predecessor,  very 
considerable  powers  of  direction  and 
control,  but  in  fact  he  does  not  proceed 
by  throwing  out  directions  and  orders 
right  and  left.  In  the  main  he  endeavours 
to  proceed  by  getting  consent  to  the 
policies  he  applies,  and  he  does  that  very 
largely  by  a process  of  preliminary  con- 
sultation with  all  the  appropriate  bodies, 
and  that  process  of  consultation  and 
persuading  people  of  the  soundness  of 
your  policies  should  really  proceed  all 
the  way  down  the  line. 

15266.  I asked  these  questions  in  this 
form,  you  see,  Dame  Mary  and  \{r. 
Heaton,  because  of  all  the  suggestions 
for  reorganisation  of  local  government 


that  have  been  made  to  us,  I think  j 
the  greatest  variety  of  all  is  to  be  found 
in  the  educational  field.  Quite  a lot 
of  people  have  urged  upon  us  that  the 
right  thing  is  to  have  in  the  Greater 
London  area  a series  of  county  boroughs 
each  of  which  would  be  a suitable  size 
to  be  the  local  education  authority,  and 
we  are  told  with  that  we  really  would 
get  a proper  focus  of  control  and  balance 
of  local  feeling.  Others  say  that  is  quite 
wrong  but  the  divisional  executive  is  an 
admirable  idea  if  only  you  treat  the 
divisional  executive  properly.  Nobody 
agrees  what  that  proper  treatment  is. 
Some  people  say  turn  divisional  execu- 
tives into  excepted  districts  as  far  as  j 
possible,  others  say  much  better  gel 
rid  of  the  intermediate  tier  altogether, 
abolish  the  divisional  executive  and 
excepted  district  and  go  for  somelhing 
like  the  County  of  London  scheme 
whereby  you  have  the  educalioa 
authority  and  the  managers  or  governors 
and  nobody  in  between.  Those  who 
take  that  view,  of  course,  did  suggest 
very  much  wider  power  for  the 
governors  and  managers  than  they  have 
in  any  county  that  we  have  come  across 
yet.  You  have  in  some  counties  at  any 
rate  an  obvious  reluctance  to  appoint  a 
third  tier,  namely  the  managers  ot  - 
governors,  at  all.  There  is  one  county 
which  has  only  just  got  round  to  making 
those  appointments.  All  these  sugges- 
tions seem  to  me  at  any  rate  to  raise 
the  question  as  to  at  what  point  in  the 
general  administrative  scheme  the  view 
of  the  public  should  have  an  organised 
method  through  their  elected  represen- 
tatives of  making  itself  felt,  and  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  we  feel  we  must  look 
at  the  various  proposals  against  that 
general  background,  and  it  is  for  (hat 
reason  we  are  putting  these  somewhat 
philosophical  questions  in  the  first 

instance, Dame  Mary  Smicton : It  is 

the  overwhelming  problem  o£  the 
administration  of  education  that  some 
part  of  it  has  got  to  have  a rather  wide 
planning  aspect  for  efficiency’s  sake,  and 
some  must  have  the  intimate  touch.  All 
the  efforts  and  the  various  means  of 
organisation  come  from  that.  major 
dilemma  that  one  wants  to  combine  both 
those  factors,  and  that  is  why  one  injects 
the  local  representation  at  the  various 
stages  of  administration. 

15267.  The  original  White  Paper  was 
that  you  injected  it  at  three  levels- 
county,  divisional  executive  or  district 
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committees  it  was  to  be  called,  and 
managers. Yes. 

15268.  The  only  variant  upon  that  was 
the  interjection  of  the  excepted  district, 
and,  of  course,  the  passage  of  the  Bill 
which  looks,  on  the  face  of  it,  rather 
like  a parliamentary  bargain.  I do  not 

know  whether  it  was. Mr.  Heaton : 

The  whole  of  the  1944  Education  Act 
was  the  product  of  enormously  long 
and  complicated  prior  negotiations, 
especially  with  the  churches,  of  course, 
because  one  of  the  main  functions  of 
the  Education  Act  was  to  try  to  make 
sense  of  the  dual  system  ; but  there  were 
other  negotiations  too,  particularly  over 
the  question  of  governing  bodies  for 
schools,  because  one  thing  the  1944  Act 
did  was  to  bring  within  the  compass  of 
the  new  scheme  which  it  was  establishing 
quite  a large  number  of  secondary 
schools  then  known  as  the  aided  secon- 
dary schools  which  had  enjoyed  a sub- 
stantial measure  of  independence  but 
which  were  not  certainly  not  finan- 
cially independent.  It  was  to  allay 
some  of  the  apprehensions  they  felt 
that  so  much  attention  was  paid  to 
this  question,  indeed  even  to  the 
extent  of  issuing  a special  White 
Paper  on  governing  bodies  in  1944. 
That,  as  I say,  was  done  to  allay  the 
apprehensions  of  those  particular  secon- 
dary schools.  But  the  point  I was  about 
to  make  was  that  the  object  of  hav- 
ing governing  or  managing  bodies — 
apart  from  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of 
the  voluntary  or  church  schools  they 
already  existed — was  really  to  safeguard 
the  interest  of  the  particular  schools 
concerned.  That  was  the  dominant 
motive  rather  than  bringing  in  local  in- 
terest to  bear  at  that  particular  point. 
That  may  have  been  a subsidiary  but 
the  other  was  the  dominant  motive. 

15269.  So  the  structure  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  was  really  designed 
to  have  a certain  measure  of  uniformity 
as  to  the  type  of  management  as  between 
state  schools  on  the  one  hand  and  the 

voluntary  schools  on  the  other? Yes. 

except  that  I should  be  bound  to  reject 
vour  expression  “ State  schools  ”.  I do 
not  want  to  be  highly  technical  but  there 
are  no  such  things  as  state  schools.  The 
comprehensive  term  is  “ Grant-aided  ” 
or  “ Maintained  ” schools,  but  if  you 
continue  to  use  “ state  schools  ” we  shall 
know  what  you  mean! 

15270.  Is  that  the  position? There 

are  subtle  differences  as  between  the 
32864 


management  of  county  schools  and  the 
management  of  voluntary  schools,  and 
even  within  the  framework  of  voluntary 
schools  there  are  subtle  differences  be- 
tween aided  schools,  controlled  schools 
and  special  agreement  schools. 

15271.  Please,  we  are  really  trying  to 
get  our  ideas  right  on  this.  Was  the 
general  conception  'this?  Just  as  a 
voluntary  school  is  provided  with  a body 
who,  through  the  managers  or  governors 
or  whatever  they  are,  look  after  the 
general  administration  of  the  school  and 
provide  a framework  within  which  the 
'teachers  can  do  their  work  properly 
within  their  financial  limitations,  so  the 
object  of  the  organisation  was  to  provide 
an  administration  in  which  the  elected 
bodies  would  have  their  influence  at  the 
right  point  but  would  create  an  adminis- 
trative organisation  within  which  the 
teachers  would  be  able  to  carry  out  their 

'professional  work  of  education? 1 

think  that  is  a fair  statement. 

15272.  So  although  the  form  as  be- 
tween 'the  voluntary  bodies  and  the  other 
bodies  would  ibe  different  the  general 
conception  was  to  try  and  get  an 
administration  in  each  case  within  which 

the  profession  could  do  their  work? 

Yes. 

15273.  So  that  you  attempt  to  get 
your  local  interest  both  in  the  main 
administrative  body,  which  is  the  county 
council,  in  the  narrower  body  which  is 
concerned  in  the  running  of  particular 
schools  in  the  particular  area  where  you 
have  representatives  of  that  area,  and  in 
the  actual  work  of  the  schools  where 
you  get  the  same  influence  brought  to 
bear  on  the  managers  and  governors  but 
always  on  the  administrative  side  with  a 
view  to  the  professional  having  his  scope 
within  it? Yes. 

Chairman:  I think  I will  stop  there 
for  the  moment  and  ask  other  members 
of  the  Commission  if  they  have  any 
questions  on  this  general  approach. 

15274.  Sir  Charles  Morris : May  I take 
up  one  point  to  make  sure  that  we  have 
got  it  quite  clear?  Apart  from  the  direct 
grant  schools  all  the  schools  whether 
grant-aided  or  maintained  or  provided, 
they  are  all  of  them,  so  far  as  the 
Ministry  is  concerned,  controlled  by  the 
local  authority — as  far  as  the  Ministry 
is  concerned  the  authority  responsible 
for  the  schools,  whether  they  are  pro- 
vided by  the  churches  or  by  some  volun- 
tary body  or  provided  by  the  local 
A3 
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authority,  as  far  as  the  Ministry  is  con- 
cerned the  responsible  authority  is  the 

local  education  authority? Yes— 

grant-aided  schools  other  than  direct 
grant  schools. 

15275.  So  that  the  whole  lot  really  as 
far  as  the  Ministry  is  concerned  are  the 

responsibility  of  the  local  authority? 

Yes.  For  example  they  would  all  have 
been  shown  in  some  form  or  other  in  the 
local  authority’s  development  plan  for 
primary  and  secondary  education. 

15276.  Put  it  in  this  way.  You  have 
said  the  Ministry  would  have  discussions, 
for  instance,  with  the  churches  who  have 
themselves  provided  voluntary  schools, 
and  there  would  be  such  discussions 
before  the  Minister  issued  a statement  of 
policy  in  all  probability ; but  when  it 
comes  to  dealing  with  any  particular 
school  if  it  is  not  a direct  grant  school, 
the  Minister  deals  with  the  local 
authority  not  with  the  church  or  what- 
ever body  it  is. If  it  was  a voluntary 

school  the  Ministry  might  well  deal 
directly  or  through  the  local  education 
authority  with  the  managers  or  governors 
of  that  particular  voluntary  school. 

15277.  Would  you  say  directly  or 

through  the  local  authority? What  I 

meant  by  -that  was,  supposing  for 
example  it  was  proposed  to  enlarge  a 
particular  voluntary  school  to  an  extent 
■to  which  the  proposal  would  require  the 
Minister’s  approval,  then  the  managers 
or  governors  would  have  to  submit  pro- 
posals for  that  purpose  to  the  Minister 
after  consulting  the  local  education 
authority,  and  naturally  the  managers  or 
governors  would  want  to  secure  the 
goodwill  of  the  local  education 
authority ; normally,  unless  they  were 
unwise,  they  would  not  try  to  by-pass 
the  local  education  authority. 

15278.  But  the  financial  arrangements 
would  be  made  through  the  local 

authority? If  we  are  still  citing  the 

case  of  a voluntary  school,  the  financial 
arrangements  might  at  least  to  some 
extent  be  made  directly  between  the 
Ministry  and  the  managers  or  governors, 
because  the  work  might  be  of  a kind 
which  would  rank  for  grant  from 
the  Ministry — again  depending  on  the 
precise  nature  of  the  work.  There  might 
also  be  certain  work  which  was  the 
financial  responsibility  of  the  local 
authority. 

15279.  But  all  payments  would  be 
made  through  the  local  authority? 


Payments  of  grant  by  the  Ministry 
would  be  made  direct  to  the  managers 
or  governors. 

15280.  This  is  broadly  for  capital? 
Yes,  but  to  some  extent  for  main- 
tenance expenditure. 

15281.  There  might  be  direct  pay- 
ments?  From  the  Ministry  to  the 

managers  or  governors  of  the  voluntary 
school,  just  as  there  are  to  the  governors 
of  a direct  grant  school. 

15282.  The  local  education  authority 

would  be  in  on  all  the  discussions? - 

They  would,  normally. 

15283.  Chairman : You  mean  they 
have  the  statutory  right  to  be  consulted? 
You  do  not  have  to  go  through  the 
county  council  but  as  the  counts  council's 
comments  would  no  doubt  be  required 
by  the  Ministry  as  a matter  of  procedure 
it  would  be  very  unwise  for  the 
governors  to  go  direct  to  the  Minister 
without  consulting  the  county  council 
first — is  that  it? Yes. 

15284.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Is  it  not 
a little  more  than  that?  If  we  are 
thinking,  for  instance,  of  new  buildings 
to  double  the  size  of  the  school  and  the 
question  of  whether  the  body  who 
originally  provided  the  school  could  do 
•that,  discussions  might  be  direct  with  the 

Ministry? Yes,  but  there  might  aiso 

have  been  discussions  between  the  body 
making  the  proposal  and  the  local 
education  authority  before  anything  got 
near  the  Ministry. 

15285.  But  the  discussion  of  what 
should  be  the  size  of  the  school,  bearing 
in  mind  the  requirements  of  the  area, 
must  be  a matter  for  the  local  authority? 

-There  would  have  to  be  discussions 

locally.  The  Ministry  would  never  agree 
■to  doubling  the  voluntary  school  with- 
out knowing  what  the  local  education 
authority  had  to  say  about  it. 

15286.  Further  than  that,  the  main 
discussion  would  be  bound  to  be  between 
the  Minister  and  the  local  authority, 
because  of  general  planning  for  the 

area? That  would  come  up  to  the 

Ministry  as  a proposal  agreed  locally 
between  the  managers  or  governors  and 
the  local  education  authority. 

15287.  Chairman : But  if  they  failed 
to  agree  with  the  local  education 
authority  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 

them  going  to  the  Minister  direct? » 

Not  in  the  case  of  a voluntary  body. 
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15288.  I am  speaking  of  a voluntary 
body.  It  might  not  be  much  good  but 
you  could  do  it? You  could,  yes. 

15289.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  So,  in 
determining  the  future  size  and  so  on  of 
schools,  there  certainly  would  be  direct 
discussion  between  the  Ministry  and  the 
managers  or  governors  of  the  voluntary 

school? There  would  be  discussions, 

but,  unless  there  was  disagreement,  the 
extent  to  which  the  provision  should  be 
extended  would  'have  been  settled 
locally— it  would  necessarily  be  between 
the  managers  and  most  probably  the 
Diocesan  Schools  Council  or  the  appro- 
priate body  for  the  particular  demonina- 
ition  concerned,  < and  between  the 
Diocesan  Council  and  the  local 
education  authority. 

15290.  Professor  Mackenzie:  There 

is  one  rather  formal  point  which  I always 
find  difficult  and  should  be  very  grateful 
if  you  would  go  over  once  again  for  me, 
though  I have  referred  to  it  before — that 
is  the  question  of  the  legal  status  of 
schemes  of  delegation.  It  is  of  course 
very  clear  that  a scheme  of  delegation 
in  this  sense  is  not  an  administrative 
scheme  like  a scheme  of  delegation  of 
authority  within  a Ministry  or  within 
any  other  administrative  organisation ; it 
is  not  pure  administration.  What 
exactly  is  it?  Is  it  in  fact  fundamentally 
delegated  legislation?  Are  these  schemes 
which  are  linitiated  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  county  'councils  and  on  the  other 
band  by  the  excepted  districts  and 
approved  by  the  Ministry*  are  they  part 
of  the  structure  of  the  Education  Act 

ultimately? -They  are  certainly  an 

essential  part  of  the  structure  of  the 
Education  Act.  I am  not  sure  that  I 
have  properly  grasped  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  your  question.  I say  that  be- 
cause Part  III  of  the  first  schedule  to 
the  Education  Act  of  1944  lays  down  in 
some  detail  the  procedure  for  preparing 
these  schemes  of  delegation  and  how  they 
are  to  be  amended,  and  to  some  extent 
what  they  are  to  contain  and  what  they 
are  not  to  contain  and  so  forth  ; but  I 
am  not  sme  that  I have  really  understood 
your  question. 

15291.  Who  in  the  end  makes  the 
schemes — are  they  made  by  the  Minis- 
try?  Initially  there  are  two  kinds — 

that  prepared  by  the  county  council_  and 
the  scheme  prepared  by  the  council  of 
the  excepted  district.  Schemes  have  to 
■be  published  and  they  can  be  inspected, 
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and  interested  parties  can  lodge  objec- 
tions to  .the  Minister  whose  business  it 
is  to  approve  them  with  or  without  modi- 
fications after  consulting  either  the  county 
council  or  the  counoil  of  the  excepted 
district.  So  finally  it  is  the  Minister 
who  determines  the  basis  of  the  scheme, 
hut  the  initiative  in  preparing  them  is 
taken  by  the  county  council  or  the  council 
of  the  excepted  district,  and  at  any  time 
a county  council  or  the  council  of  an 
excepted  district  can  submit  proposals  for 
.the  variation  of  a soheme,  or  alternatively 
the  Minister  himself  can  direct  the 
variation  of  a scheme. 

15292.  And  these  variations  would 
only  be  made  through  the  same  pro- 
cedure?  Yes,  unless  it  was  of  a very 

minor  character  in  which  it  was  possible 
for  the  Minister  to  exercise  a power 
whioh  he  has  to  make  the  'procedure  less 
complicated. 

15293.  But  it  is  in  fact  a procedure 
for  making  regulations,  and  so  long  as 
the  regulations  stand  they  are  binding 
on  each  of  the  authorities  concerned? 
It  comes  to  that,  yes. 

15294.  So  that  any  action  outside  these 
regulations  would  he  ultra  vires?  The 
point  I am  gettihg  at,  you  see,  and  the 
point  which  I always  find  difficult  is  why 
this  is  handled  in  so  legalistic  a manner 
by  the  local  authorities,  why  at  seems 
technically  impossible  to  have  an  admin- 
istrative committee  working  in  the  ordin- 
ary way  that  one  does  in  other  adminis- 
trative .tiers  or  organisations. 1 sus- 

pect that  the  answer  to  your  question  is 
that  it  was  put  in  this  legalistic  form  for 
the  greater  assurance  of  those  bodies 
which  were  losing  their  powers  in  1944. 

15295.  Chairman:  There  is  in  sub- 
stance a considerable  difference  between 
a scheme  for  an  excepted  district  and  a 
soheme  for  a divisional  executive,  though 
I agree  they  have  the  same  juridical  basis. 
In  a sense  the  scheme  between  the  ex- 
cepted district  and  the  county  is  almost 
a treaty  between  the  excepted  district 
and  the  county  approved  by  the  Minis- 
ter. You  have  'two  parties  bargaining 
at  arm’s  length,  with  the  Minister  as 
umpire.  You  have  the  district  council 
which  is  the  excepted  district.  The 
divisional  executive  is  only  a creature  of 
the  county  council,  it  has  representatives 
upon  it  from  other  bodies  but  it  as  only 
a creature  of  the  county  council,  and 
therefore  the  original  scheme  and  any 
subsequent  alteration  of  it  is  really  an 
administrative  matter  domestic  to  the 
A 4 
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county  counail,  although  the  Minister  has 
the  power  of  approving  or  disapproving. 
There  is  the  great  difference  between  the 
two.  In  one  case  you  have  two  different 
bodies  negotiating,  in  a sense,  at  arm’s 
length  with  the  Minister  as  umpire,  and 
an  the  other  case  you  have  the  county 
council  which  can  come  to  its  own  con- 
clusion subject  to  the  approval  of  the 

Minister. Subject  to  the  approval  of 

the  Minister,  and  also  the  other  bodies 
within  the  county  could  perfectly  well 
lodge  objections  with  the  Minister  and 
say  “ This  scheme  prepared  by  this 
county  council  does  not  go  far  enough  ”, 
and  it  would  he  for  the  Minister  to 
decide  whether  'that  objection  should  be 
upheld  or  not. 

15296.  Chairman : You  would  have 
that  in  the  other  case,  hut  in  the  last 
resort  the  divisional  executive  is  the 
creature  of  the  county  council  because 
the  majority  of  members  are  members 
of  the  county  council  itself  and  appointed 
by  the  county  council. 'Not  neces- 

sarily. 

15297. 1 think  in  our  area  they  are. 

One  would  expect  the  majority  of  mem- 
bers, dependent  on  what  particular 
division  it  was,  to  represent  the  councils 
of  districts  included  within  the  divisional 
executive’s  area. 

Chairman : Is  that  clear  now,  Professor 
Mackenzie? 

15298.  Professor  Mackenzie:  Yes, 

thank  you.  The  second  point  is  of  the 
same  kind.  Of  course  one  meets  the  fact 
that  the  extent  of  the  financial  delega- 
tion depends  very  largely  on  the  form 
of  the  county’s  budget — the  number  of 
heads  into  which  it  is  divided,  the 
amount  of  float  which  is  allowed 
for  particular  purposes.  Am  I right 
in  thinking  that  these  financial  ques- 
tions are  really  outside  the  schemes 
of  delegation,  if  the  schemes  say 
nothing  about  the  extent  of  financial 
delegation,  and  that  that  is  governed 

by  other  considerations? That  is 

broadly  true.  The  schemes  say,  for 
example,  that  the  divisional  executive  or 
the  council  executive  shall  prepare  esti- 
mates of  its  expenditure.  The  schemes 
do  not  prescribe  the  form  in  which  the 
estimates  shall  be  prepared.  That  is 
usually  laid  down  by  the  county  council 
and  to  the  extent  which  the  county  coun- 
cil require  an  excepted  district  or  divi- 
sional executive  to  go  into  detail,  that 


factor  obviously  has  a considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  attitude  of  the  excepted 
district  or  the  divisional  executive. 

15299.  But  this  is  not  a matter  which 
is  controlled  by  the  Ministry  in  any  way? 

It  is  not  prescribed  in  any  way? It  is 

not  prescribed  by  the  Ministry  though 
the  Ministry  is  conscious  that  that  is  a 
factor  which  has  had  quite  a considerable 
influence  on  the  working  of  divisional 
administration,  and  in  a recent  circular 
has  had  quite  a lot  to  say. 

15300.  I think  I have  that  circular 
here,  number  344. Yes. 

15301.  I had  in  mind  the  paragraphs 
about  finance,  but  it  was  certainly  not 
clear  to  me  how  far  these  varying  de- 
grees of  tightness  of  control  of  finance 
are  simply  a matter  of  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  particular  county  treasurers  or  how 
far  they  flow  from  something  in  your 
Minister’s  financial  procedure  or  from 
the  general  situation.  As  you  say  here  in 
paragraph  17,  the  county  authority 
must  clearly  retain  its  responsibility  for 
finance.  “ Experience  suggests  that 
adequate  control  can  be  combined  with 
reasonable  freedom.”  These,  if  I might 
say  so,  are  rather  general  and  even  quite 
platitudinous  remarks.  Does  local  gov- 
ernment financial  procedure  in  fact  make 
it  possible  for  counties  to  part  with 
financial  control  to  any  substantial 
extent? 

Chairman : Do  you  think.  Professor 
Mackenzie,  we  are  getting  a little  bit  on 
to  -the  detailed  working  of  delegation  in 
these  questions?  We  shall  have  to  ask 
q-uite  a good  deal  later  about  how  dele- 
gation works.  Would  it  be  convenient 
for  you  to  take  those  then? 

Professor  Mackenzie:  Certainly,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman : The  point  you  have  estab- 
lished is  .the  important  one — that  a great 
deal  can  be  done  to  alter  the  work  of  a 
scheme  for  a divisional  executive  or  an 
excepted  district  without  altering  Ihe 
statutory  scheme. 

Professor  Mackenzie : The  point  that  is 
still  not  clear  in  my  mind  is  how  far  a 
county  working  within  general  local 
authority  procedure  has  that  power  to 
operate  flexibly  in  spite  of  the  rigidity 
of  -the  scheme. 

15302.  Chairman:  It  has  the  legal 
power  as  we  understand  it,  but  you  were 
getting  on  to  a point  which  I thought 
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might  'perhaps  be  better  dealt  with  under 
delegation  when  yon  were  asking  how 
far  the  Ministry’s  own  policy  made  it 
difficult  or  easy  for  the  county  to  be 
flexible  in  the  administration  of  its  own 

scheme. Dame  Mary  Smieton : Might 

I make  one  comment  as  a result  of  this 
discussion?  It  almost  sounds  as  though 
the  arrangements  were  in  every  county 
that  every  part  of  a county  had  to  be 
covered  iby  a system  of  divisional  dele- 
gation of  some  kind.  That,  I think  I am 
right  in  saying,  is  not  the  case.  It  is  very 
flexible  and  in  some  counties  you  may 
well  have  direct  administration  from 
county  headquarters  of  certain  parts  of 
the  county.  It  is  very  variable  and  very 
flexible. 

15303.  I do  not  think  we  have  any 
instance  of  that  in  our  area  outside  the 
County  of  London  except  that  there  is  a 

little  bit  in  Herts. That  may  be,  but 

that  there  could  be  as  a matter  of  prac- 
tice throughout  the  country  is  the  point  I 
wanted  to  make.  The  other  point  which 
struck  me  in  the  discussion  was  that  you 
have  been  talking  really  in  terms  of  legal 
relationship  and  the  powers,  but  the  way 
this  works  is  extraordinarily  dependent 
on  the  way  the  individuals  who  are  work- 
ing it  set  about  it,  and  that  I think  covers 
a very  great  deal  of  the  legal  arrange- 
ments., 

153  04.  We  shall  be  coming  on  to  that 

presently. 1 thought  you  might  be, 

yes. 

15305.  And  speaking  for  myself  I have 
almost  ceased  to  read  these  schemes.  I 
thought  they  were  very  important  when 
I first  started  this  job  and  I read  them 
carefully,  but  I am  more  interested  at 
present)  in  what  happens  between  the 
lines  'than  on  the  lines.  Can  we  come 
down  now  to  our  particular  area  because 
we  have  a variety  of  systems  now  in  the 
area  we  have  to  deal  with?  In  the  ad- 
ministrative county  of  London,  there  is 
no  divisional  executive  or  excepted  dis- 
trict at  all ; there  is  nothing  between  the 
governors  or  the  managers  and  the 
county  council  itself,  although  of  course 
the  council  has  in  fact  to  some  extent 
devolved  its  own  administration  on  some 
sort  of  divisional  basis,  but  the  divisional 
offices  of  the  London  County  Council 
are  nothing  like  the  offices  of  a divisional 
executive  or  an  excepted  district.  They 
are  merely  out-stations  of  the  central 
administration.  That  is  the  L.C.C.  area. 
Now  in  Surrey  I think  I am  right  in 
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saying  you  have  the  county  and  you  have 
divisional  executives  but  no  excepted 

districts? Mr.  Heaton : That  is  true. 

There  could  have  been.  It  was  true  up 
till  recently. 

15306.  There  were  ten  districts,  if  I 
remember  rightly — five  of  whom  were 
entitled  to  become  excepted  districts  on 
population  grounds  under  the  Act  in 
fact,  not  being  Part  III  authorities,  and 
five  with  the  reverse  position.  The  result 
was  that  nobody  claimed  excepted  dis- 
trict status  in  our  part  of  Surrev. 

They  were  persuaded  to  come  in  under 
the  county  scheme.  There  is  one  point 
I would  add  about  excepted  districts  in 
Surrey.  There  is  a new  one,  Woking, 
under  the  1958  Act  just  created. 

15307.  I was  speaking  only  of  our 
area.  In  Essex  I think  I am  right  in 
saying  we  have  several  excepted  districts 
in  our  area.  Kent  have  three  and  of 
course  the  locus  classicus  of  excepted 
district  operation  is  Middlesex.  In  the 
counties  where  there  are  divisional  execu- 
tives and  excepted  districts  you  have  dif- 
ferent schemes  and  quite  different  ways 
of  operating  them,  so  that  we  have  a 
pretty  good  variety  of  organisations  to 
study  and  profit  from.  Can  you  tell  us 
first  of  all  why  it  was  never  apparently 
part  of  the  conception  of  the  Act  that 
there  should  be  any  intermediate  level  in 

the  countv  of  London? 1 think  it 

was  probably  largely  a matter  of  history. 
Even  the  London  School  Board  of  1870 
operated  over  the  whole  of  London  area. 
The  L.C.C.  in  1902  was  the  natural  suc- 
cessor to  that,  and  also  by  the  time  of 
1944  education  had  come  to  be  organised 
in  London  in  such  a way  that  the  boun- 
daries between  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  were  of  no  real  significance. 
What  I mean  is  that  the  secondary  gram- 
mar schools  and  other  schools  were  put 
down  without  regard  necessarily  being 
taken  to  the  boundaries  between  the 
metropolitan  boroughs,  and  in  actual 
practice  there  was  a considerable  move- 
ment of  children  to  and  across  the 
borough  boundaries  to  get  to  particular 
schools.  Taking  those  two  factors  to- 
gether, past  history  plus  the  organisation 
of  schools  in  London,  it  was  thought — 
and  mind  you  in  what  I am  saying  now 
there  is  certain  amount  of  speculation 
because  you  are  asking  me  to  speak  of 
what  happened  15  years  ago — taking 
those  two  factors  together  it  must  have 
been  concluded  that  there  would  have 
been  no  useful  purpose  in  having  an 
A 5 
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intermediate  tier  in  London.  There  was 
also  the  factor  of  course,  that  unlike  the 
position  outside  London,  there  were  no 
Part  III  authorities  and  an  undoubted 
factor  in  the  establishment  of  the  system 
of  divisional  administration  was  the  fact 
that  outside  London  the  Part  III  authori- 
ties did  exist,  and  when  they  were 
abolished  it  was  felt  that  something 
ought  to  be  put  in  their  place. 

15308.  This  points  to  a contrast  I 
would  like  to  enquire  about.  You  did 
not  have  anybody  in  London  clamouring 
for  excepted  district  status  or  divisional 
executives  because  you  had  no  metro- 
politan borough  which  had  or  at  any 
time  had  had  any  educational  authority 
at  all ; it  had  always  been  school  board 
or  L.C.C.  Outside  of  course,  in  the  other 
counties,  you  had.  Was  this  conception 
of  the  divisional  executive  or  the 
excepted  district  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  desirability  of  placating,  if  I 
may  use  that  term,  the  ex-elementary 
school  authorities,  or  was  it  something 
which  was  considered  to  be  a good  thing 

in  itself? There  was  undoubtedly  an 

element  of  placation  in  it,  of  placating 
the  former  Part  III  authorities.  As  I 
explained  earlier,  it  started  with  the  con- 
cept of  district  committees,  but  it  was 
because  that  concept  of  district  commit- 
tees did  not  satisfy  the  interests  of  the 
Part  III  authorities  that  there  was  de- 
vised this  alternative  concept  of  the  divi- 
sional executive.  So  to  that  extent  there 
was  undoubtedly  an  element  of  placa- 
tion in  it. 

15309.  The  reason  why  I asked  is  that 
if  the  reason  for  the  divisional  executive 
was  to  placate  an  ex-Part  III  authority, 
I can  understand  why  it  was  not  intro- 
duced in  London,  because  there  were  no 
ex-Part  III  authorities  to  placate,  but  if 
it  was  a good  thing  in  itself,  why  was 
London  denied  it? 1 have  en- 

deavoured to  explain  that — on  a variety 
of  grounds,  partly  history,  partly  the 
organisation  of  education  in  London,  and 
partly  on  the  ground  that  there  were  no 
Part  III  authorities  in  London. 

15310.  But  the  same  considerations  to 
some  extent  with  regard  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  schools  must  have  applied  in 
other  counties,  because  as  far  as  second- 
ary education  is  concerned  the  counties 
had  for  quite  ,a  long  .time  outside  the 
County  of  London  been  siting  their 
schools  in  the  best  .places  they  could 


think  fit,  and  not  necessarily  in  relation  i 
to  any  particular  borough  or  urban  dis- 
trict’s area,  had  they  not,  so  that  there 
was  a considerable  movement  of  second- 
ary school  children  across  borough  boun- 
daries in  the  other  counties,  as  Iheie 

was  in  London? Yes,  but  there  is  the 

further  fact,  surely,  that  the  other  j 
counties  are  not  quite  so  compact  or  so 
well  served  with  transport  as  is,  say, 
London. 

15311.  But  it  is  important  for  us  to 
know  whether  there  was  a conscious  and 
deliberate  decision,  and  if  so  on  what 
grounds,  to  confine  the  divisional  execu- 
tive system  to  counties  other  than  the 
County  of  London? There  was  cer- 

tainly a conscious  and  deliberate  decision  ; 
to  exclude  London  from  the  operation 
of  .the  system  of  divisional  adminislra-  j 
tion,  Section  117  (5)  specifically  ! 

exempts  it  from  the  operation  of  the 
relevant  schedule.  So  there  certainly  was 
a conscious  and  deliberate  decision  to 
that  effect,  .and  I have  done  my  best  to 
■tell  you  what  I thought  were  the  opera- 
tive considerations  15  years  ago. 

15312.  Sir  Charles  Morris-.  Ill  the 

minds  of  the  Ministry? -In  the  minds 

of  the  Ministry  or  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion at  the  time. 

15313.  But  you  are  speaking  of  the  ; 
considerations  in  the  minds  of  the  Board, 
but  not  necessarily  of  the  co.nsidera  lions 
in  the  minds  of  the  county  authority?  ; 

Certainly.  I was  asked  why  there 

was  no  divisional  administration  in 
London,  and  I did  my  best  to  explain 
what  1 thought  were  the  considerations 
operating  in  the  minds  of  the  then  Board 
of  Education,  who  were  responsible  for 
the  definite  decision  that  there  should  bo 
no  divisional  .administration  in  London. 

I am  certainly  not  attempting  to  suggest 
what  may  have  been  in  the  minds  of 
the  London  County  Council,  because  I 
do  not  know. 

15314.  I would  just  like  to  be  clenr 
that  the  set-up  in  the  County  Council  of 
London  has  the  sanction  of  the  Act  and 
therefore  the  approval  of  the  Ministry? 

The  fact  that  there  are  no  divisional 

executives  in  London  has  the  sanction  of 
the  Act. 

15315.  Chairman-.  But  that  provision 
for  the  exception  of  the  London  area 
from  the  rest  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  in  this  respect  was  in  the  original  ! 

Bill  as  introduced  by  the  Minister? 

It  certainly  was,  yes. 
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15316.  Sir  Charles  Morris : So  it  has 

the  approval  of  the  Ministry? -Yes, 

and  -of  Parliament. 

15317.  Chairman : It  was  -not  one  of 
the  ithings  which  got  put  in  for  one 
reason  or  ano-ther  in  the  course  of  the 
passage  of  the  Bill  (through  Parliament? 

• No,  I am  sure  i-t  was  in  from  the 

beginning,  and,  as  far  as  I can  recollect, 
there  was  not  a word  of  discussion  about 
it. 

15318.  Taking  the  counties  outside  the 
London  County  Council  area  with  which 
we  are  concerned,  would  you  say  that  i-t 
was  the  intention  of  the  Minister  at  the 
time  thait  the  Bill  was  introduced  that 
the  devolution  should  operate  in  -the  sort 
of  way  in  which  in  faot  it  ha-s  operated 

in  the  various  counties? 1 think  i-t 

was  his  intention  that  delegation  should 
be  a reality,  and  that  the  excepted  dis- 
tricts or  the  divisional  executive  should 
not  he  fettered  to  an  excessive  extent. 
But  you  asked  me  what  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Minister  at  the  time.  He 
said  more  than  once,  when  the  Bill  and 
this  particular  section  was  going  through 
the  House,  that  the  excepted  districts 
should  -lead  what  he  described  as  lives 
of  their  own. 

15319.  The  actual  situation  seems  to 
differ  very  much  in  the  different  counties. 
Starting  with  the  county  where  there 
seems  to  be  general  satisfaction  amongst 
the  local  authorities,  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  in  Surrey  there  are  certain  local 
authorities  who  would  like  more  power 
granted  to  the  divisional  executives,  and 
some  who  would  like  to  reserve  judgment 
until  they  see  how  the  fairly  recent  ex- 
tension of  delegated  powers  is  working  in 
practice.  But  on  the  whole  the  -history 
■in  Surrey  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
gradual  extension  of  the  devolved 
powers,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  years, 
with  intervals  to  see  how  it  worked  out, 
with  on  the  whole  general  satisfaction. 
I think  that  in  Essex  the  satisfaction  is 
less  pronounced,  that  you  have  quite  a 
number  of  local  authorities  there  who 
would  like  to  be  education  authorities 
-themselves,  some  who  had  decided  not 
to  ask  for  excepted  -district  status  and 
now  wish  they  had,  and  those  who  have 
got  excepted  district  status  on  .the  whole 
rather  dissatisfied  with  the  position  in 
which  -they  find  themselves.  I would  say 
that  in  Kent  the  general  evidence  is  that 
he  situation  is  somewhere  -between 
Surrey  and  Essex  in  the  degree  of  satis- 
32864 


faction.  Then  of  course  we  come  to 
Middlesex,  where  we  have  had  really 
quite  violent  disagreements  expressed 
before  us  abou-t  the  situation  as  a whole. 
I -think  the  Ministry  have  indicated  that 
Middlesex  had  special  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with  which  they  have  not  altogether 
succeeded  in  overcoming.  There  is 
nothing  very  different  actually  in  the 
schemes  o-f  delegation  so  far  as  one  can 
see  in  the  different  counties,  it  is  the  way 
they  are  worked  which  seems  to  cause 
-the  greatest  difficulty.  But  would  you 
think  that  there  was  anything  special — I 
do  not  want  to  get  down  to  details  yet — in 
-the  circumstances  of  the  different  coun- 
ties which  would  produce  those  differing 

results? 1 think  to  some  extent"  it 

can  -be  explained  in  terms  of  history  and 
of  -personalities.  Of  course  Middlesex 
was  exceptional  in  that  it  had  a large 
number  of  Part  III  authorities,  one  or 
two  of  which  were  very  large  indeed, 
larger  than  the  great  majority  of  most 
county  boroughs  in  this  country,  and 
which  also  had  education  officers  whose 
reputation  extended  far  beyond  that  of 
their  own  particular  district.  There  were 
one  ^r  two  quite  distinguished  peo-ple 
working  in  Middlesex  .at  that  -time,  and  it 
was  natural  enough  that  they  and  their 
authorities  and  the  other  authorities 
should  not  take  kindly  -to  the  idea  of 
-being  put  m a subordinate  position  to 
the  county  council,  which  they  may 
have  thought  was  no  better  as  an  autho- 
rity, at  any  ra-te  in  the  sphere  of  elemen- 
tary education,  than  they  were.  They 
may  -indeed  have  thought  that  their  own 
particular  authority  was  rather  better 
than  Middlesex.  So  there  was  that  fac- 
tor. There  was  another  factor  too,  that 
certainly  -the  Middlesex  excepted  district 
schemes,  possibly  also  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  scheme — I could  not  be 
sure  of  that  at  this  stage — were  among 
the  very  first  to  be  drawn  up.  In  a sense 
everybody  concerned,  the  Ministry,  the 
county  council,  and  -the  excepted  districts, 
cut  their  teeth  on  those  particular 
schemes.  And  also  in  the  actual  working 
o-ut  of  the  schemes  I think  the  personali- 
ties concerned  had  quite  a part  to  play, 
apart  from  the  factors  I have  already 
mentioned. 

15320.  There  was  also  no  douib-t  the 
factor  to  take  into  account  that  some  at 
any  rate  of  the  Middlesex  county  dis- 
tricts had  actually  applied  for  county 
-borough  status  in  the  -past,  and  others 
were  contemplating  doing  so,  and  natur- 
ally that  -fact  must  have  influenced  the 
A 6 
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minds  of  both  parties  in  both  drawing 
up  and  administering  the  scheme /—-.l 
think  it  certainly  would,  and  it  would  also 
influence  the  attitude  of  such  a body  to 
divisional  administration  as  such.  .Natur- 
ally, if  you  have  hopes  of  being  a county 
borough,  you  are  not  going  to  be  content 
f-or  ever  with  divisional  administration, 
and  possibly  would  tend  to  look  on  its 
disadvantages  rather  more  (than  its  ad- 
vantages. 

15321.  And,  putting  this  rather  cyni- 
cally, it  would  not  pay  .probably  to  make 

it  work  too  well,  would  it? That  may 

have  been  so. 

15322.  I think  we  should  now  get  on 
to  the  details  of  delegation.  The  com- 
plaints about  the  delegation  sohemes  are 
quite  general,  although  the  vigour  and 
emphasis  differ  very  much  as  I have  said 
between  the  counties,  but  most  of  the 
differences  and  complaints  which  we  have 
had  brought  to  our  attention  relate  very 
largely  to  financial  ,and  to  what  one  may 
call  establishment  matters,  and  they 
appear  on  the  whole  to  be  related  to  the 
perennial  question  as  to  how  you  are 
going  to  work  a scheme  whereby  ultimate 
policy  and  financial  responsibility  are  at 
the  centre,  and  execution  and  operation 
at  the  periphery.  .It  is  not  a problem 
which  is  confined  to  the  local  govern- 
ment world.  But  many  of  the  com- 
plaints are  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
financial  control  and  the  establishment 
control— you  know  what  I mean  by 
establishment  control,  I think,  all  civil 
servants  aTe  thoroughly  fa.miUar  with  it 
— have  been  much  too  detailed  in  the  past 
and  still  are  according  to  the  evidence  of 
some  counties.  For  example,  you  get  on 
the  whole  a system  which  establishes  con- 
trol from  the  county  over  each  item  of 
expenditure,  head  by  head,  instead  of 
what  one  may  call  in  a rather  general 
way,  budgetary  control.  I think  in 
Middlesex  at  one  time-4  am  not  quite 
sure  that  1 know  the  number — there  were 
119  heads  of  expenditure,  each  of  which 
had  to  he  separately  approved  and  which 
could  not  be  departed  from  without 
going  back  specifically  to  the  county ; 
for  example,  you  could  not  shift  from 
furniture  to  books  or  from  some  other 
head  to  another  head  without  going  back 
and  getting  express  authority  from_  the 
county.  I think  that  has  been  modified 
to  a certain  extent,  and  they  are  getting 
it  down  ito  fewer  heads  now.  The  first 
question  I would  like  to  ask  about  that— 
and  it  is  o,ne  which  Professor  Mackenzie 


was  getting  .at  just  now — is  this : how  far 
has  the  .possibility  of  relaxing  that  type  : 
of  control  been  made  possible  by  relaxa- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  itself  as 
to  the  type  of  control  and  the  type  of 
return  which  is  exercised  upon  and  re- 
quired from  the  county? -Mr. 

Walker.  I am  not  a financial  expert, 

Mr.  Chairman,  but  I understand  that 
the  form  of  the  .Ministry’s  accounts  and 
so  on,  and  the  other  requirements  of  the 
Ministry,  do  not  very  greatly  affect  the 
amount  of  control  .and  the  forms  of  con- 
trol exercised  by  counties  over  excepted 
districts.  'I  think  the  controls  which  are 
exercised  depend  upon  quite  different 
things. 

15323.  As  for  example? The 

county  has  certain  controls  it  must  exer- 
cise, and  one,  to  give  an  example,  is 
control  over  standards.  It  must  ensure 
not  that  standards  are  .uniform  through- 
out its  area  hut  that  a reasonable  stan- 
dard of  educational  provision  is  main- 
tained. 

15324.  By  that  you  mean  buildings  or 
staff  or  content  of  education,  or  all  of 

those  things? To  give  an  example  I 

was  thinking  of  such  things  as  books, 
stationery,  furniture.  It  would  be  quite 
proper,  I am  sure,  for  a county  lo  lay 
down  certain  minimum  standards  which 
must  be  maintained  everywhere.  The 
trouble  comes  where  a county  seeks  ; 
to  lay  down  standards  which  are  more 
than  minimum  and  says:  “You  cannot 
depart  from  this  ”,  and  there  is  no 
flexibility  allowed  by  'Which  an  excepted 
district  if  it  chooses  can  spend  a little 
more,  say,  on  books  and  stationery  and 
a little  less  on  something  else.  That  sort 
of  decision  by  the  county  is  nothing  to 
do  with  the  returns  required  by  the  . 
Ministry  of  Education. 

15325.  That  is  the  point  I am  on  now  ; 
you  are  quite  clear  there  is  no  con- 
nection?  1 am  not  a financial  expert, 

as  I said,  and  I would  not  like  to  say 
no  connection,  but  I think  very  little. 

15326.  Over  the  last  seven  years,  has 
there  in  fact  been  any  change  in  the  : 
requirements  as  to  control  and  returns 
which  the  Ministry  has  exercised  vis-d; 

vis  the  county? In  relation  to  general  ; 

grant  there  clearly  must  have  'been  a 
number  of  changes. 

15327.  Before  the  general  grant  was 

introduced? 1 do  not  know,  I am 

afraid. 
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15328.  Would  there  be  anybody 

present  who  knows,  Dame  Mary? 

Mr.  Heaton : We  could  put  in  a note  to 
you  on  that  point.  I do  not  think  any- 
body here  is  in  a position  to  answer  that 
question. 

15329.  I think  one  would  like  to  have 

a note  about  it. You  mentioned  a 

figure  of  119  ; I think  the  figure  which 
has  been  quoted  in  this  context  is  112, 
which  in  fact  is  the  product  of  16  sub- 
ject heads,  e.g.  furniture,  apparatus  and 
equipment,  books  and  so  forth ; and 
seven  types  of  school,  e.g.,  primary  or 
secondary  grammar,  for  which  estimates 
under  each  of  the  subjects  heads  had  to 
be  submitted  separately  in  Middlesex 
until  1956.  The  proposal  was  apparently 
made  in  1954  by  the  divisional  execu- 
tives to  reduce  the  16  heads  to  11,  and 
there  was  also  the  proposal  that  the 
executive  should  have  discretion  to  spend 
amongst  the  various  types  of  school  the 
sums  approved  under  each  head.  I 
understand  that  that  proposal  was  accep- 
ted <by  the  county  council  but  was  not 
implemented  because  then  the  whole 
question  of  local  government  reorganisa- 
tion came  to  a head,  and  so  it  was 
apparently  decided  to  defer  action. 

15330.  We  are  pretty  familiar  with 

various  versions  of  that  history! 1 

just  mentioned  that  to  show  that  there 
was  scope  for  the  county  council,  with 
or  without  the  backing  of  the  divisional 
executives,  to  do  things  which  were  not 
dependent  on  what  was  required  by  the 
Ministry. 

15331.  The  fact  that  other  counties 
have  made  more  progress  in  that  direc- 
tion is  fair  evidence  of  that. Yes. 

15332.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the 
various  systems  of  control  by  the  county 
over  either  the  divisional  executive  or  the 
excepted  districts  in  our  area,  where  they 
exist,  resemble  or  differ  from  the  systems 
of  control  in  other  parts  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Walker : The  schemes  are  very 

similar  indeed,  Sir.  If  I could  in  paren- 
thesis take  up  a point  which_  Professor 
Mackenzie  made  earlier,  I think  this  is 
an  example  of  where  schemes  can  give  a 
lead  in  the  right  direction,  even  though 
they  cannot  determine  exactly  the  way  in 
which  control  is  exercised.  Most  schemes 
in  this  area,  and  most  schemes  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  provide  that  when 
estimates  are  submitted  the  county  coun- 
cil may  approve,  with  or  without  modifi- 


cation, or  disapprove  the  items  contained 
in'  'the  aforesaid  estimates.  That 
encourages  counties  to  look  at  the  items 
seriatim  and  to  disapprove  individual 
items,  and  we  have  suggested  in  the  cir- 
cular to  which  Professor  Mackenzie  has 
referred  that,  in  considering  the  esti- 
mates, authorities  should  be  primarily 
concerned  to  satisfy  themselves  about 
the  level  of  expenditure  proposed  on  the 
various  elements  of  the  service.  And  in 
the  model  financial  clauses  which  we 
have  sent  to  the  new  excepted  districts 
who  will  be  making  their  schemes 
shortly,  and  their  counties,  we  have 
suggested  that  there  should  be  no  refer- 
ence to  the  items  contained,  but  that  it 
should  be  put  down  as : “ The  Authority 
may  approve  such  estimates  ”,  in  other 
words  directing  attention  to  estimates 
as  a whole  rather  than  to  individual  items, 
in  them.  I think  in  general — to  return 
to  your  main  point — schemes  very  much 
resemble  each  other,  but  the  way  in 
which  they  are  operated  over  financial 
control  does  very  much  differ, 

15333.  Would  you  say  that  in  Middle- 
sex, for  example,  the  financial  control 
has  been  much  tighter  than  it  has  been 
in  many  counties  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try?  That  is  certainly  our  impression, 

the  difficulty  there  being  not  so  much  the 
number  of  heads,  I think,  under  which 
estimates  have  had  to  be  submitted, 
though  there  has  been  I know  a great 
deal  of  discussion  about  this,  but  in  the 
lists  of  individual  items  which  have  had 
to  be  submitted,  and  the  use  then  made 
of  that  information.  I understand  that 
the  county  council  are  well  aware  that 
a number  of  very  small  and  petty  items 
have  had  to  be  submitted  under  various 
heads,  and  are  seeking  ways  of  reducing 
that. 

15334.  And  once  it  is  submitted  they 
could  not  be  altered  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  which  is  virtually  18  months  in 
fact  in  the  way  in  which  the  estimates 
work,  without  going  back  to  the  county 

for  formal  authority,  is  that  correct? 

I think  it  is  true  in  the  past  that  there 
has  been  very  little  latitude  allowed,  or 
chance  to  meet  unforeseen  contingencies, 
but  that  gradually  more  is  being 
permitted. 

15335.  Have  you  read  the  evidence 
submitted  to  us  by  the  Divisional  Execu- 
tives Association? Yes,  I have,  Sir. 

15336.  Have  you  seen  the  supplemen- 
tary document  which  they  gave  us,  which 
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set  out  a system  of  budgetary  control 
which  they  thought  would  be  convenient 
and  effective? Yes,  I have. 

15337.  How  far  would  you  say  that 
what  is  there  recommended  represents 
a general  practice  in  counties,  and  how 

far  would  you  say  it  is  a novelty? 

Could  I just  say  a word  in  general  about 
the  allocation  idea?  As  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Association  were  compelled 
to  admit  when  they  were  cross-examined, 
allocation  is  not  really  an  alternative  to 
delegation,  it  is  just  a more  generous 
form  of  delegation  than  now  exists 
in  many  areas.  I think  they  were 
compelled  to  admit  that  finance  would 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  county, 
and  control  of  major  policy,  but 
the  emphasis  was  on  it  being  major  and 
the  control  as  broad  as  possible,  and  that 
it  really  amounts  to  delegation  without 
the  undesirable  overtones  associated  with 
the  operation  of  the  system  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  I cannot  quite  re- 
member the  details  of  the  financial  con- 
trol proposed,  but  my  recollection  is  that 
the  general  principles  could  be  accepted. 
There  is  nothing  very  different  there 
from  the  system  as  it  operates  in  certain 
areas  where  it  works  really  well. 

15338.  Outside  London? Outside 

London. 

15339.  Of  course,  it  is  quite  different 
in  fact  from  the  system  operated  in  at 
least  most  of  the  counties  in  the  area  we 
have  to  deal  with. Yes. 

15340.  That  is  really  what  I wanted  to 
get,  as  to  whether  this  was  an  original 
conception  on  the  part  of  the  people  who 
wrote  this  evidence,  or  whether  it  was 
really  pleading  for  an  extension  to  other 
areas  of  a system  which  had  been  proved 

in  practice  to  be  successful  in  some. 

I think  the  theory  goes  too  far  in  one 
direction.  The  basic  idea  of  allocation 
of  functions  is  that  the  county  should 
give  the  excepted  district  a job  to  do,  a 
service  to  run,  and  let  them  get  on  with 
it  completely. 

15341.  Subject  to  budgetary  control? 

Subject  to  budgetary  control.  It 

seems  to  me  that  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  is  going  a little  bit  too  far,  because 
the  county  authority  is  still  the  local 
education  authority  for  the  area,  and  as 
I said  earlier  it  must  be  responsible  not 
only  for  broad  policy  but  also  for  general 
standards.  That  means  in  practice  that 
certain  county  regulations  must  be  made 
laying  down  standards  for  the  provision 


of  various  articles  of  equipment,  and  so 
on,  and  you  can  get  the  guiding  lines  as 
clear  as  possible  and  let  people  get  on 
with  the  job,  but  it  is  not  quite  like 
handing  over  a service  completely. 

15342.  Sir  Charles  Morris : May  we 
just  look  at  paragraph  19  of  circular  No. 
344?  You  say  that  once  estimates  have 
been  approved  particular  items  should  | 
not  have  to  be  submitted  before  expendi- 
ture is  incurred.  I wondered  if  that  is 
quite  consistent  with  what  Mr.  Walker 

has  just  said? Would  you  mind  j 

elaborating  what  the  discrepancy  is? 

15343.  On  the  face  of  it,  if  budgetary 
approval  has  been  given  to  expenditure 
under  a particular  head,  and  then  you  j 
say  that  after  that  approval  particular 
items  ought  not  to  have  to  be  submitted 
for  approval  before  expenditure  is  in- 
curred, it  looks  as  iif  you  are  really 
allowing  the  excepted  district  or  what-  \ 
ever  it  is,  within  the  budget  item,  to  get  : 
on  with  the  job? Yes. 

15344.  Whereas  I thought  Mr.  Walker 
was  saying  he  thought  -that  was  going 
rather  too  far,  because  in  the  last  resort 
after  all  the  county  authority  must  keep 
its  own  control  over  the  expenditure. 

1 was  referring,  if  I might  make  that 

clear,  to  my  recollection  of  the  document  | 
submitted  by  the  National  Association  !; 
of  Divisional  Executives,  which  rather  - 
conveyed  <the  idea  that  they  were  after 
handing  over  a service  completely.  I j; 
was  not  there  just  talking  about  the  sub-  j 
mission  of  estimates  and  incurring  of 
expenditure  thereafter  ; I was  speaking  in  i 
general  terms  about  this  idea  of  handing 
over  a service  completely. 

15345.  I think  you  agreed  to  the 
Chairman’s  intervention  when  he  said  \ 
“ subject  to  budgetary  control?  ” — 

Yes. 

15346.  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
19  does  mean  what  it  appears  to  mean, 
does  it?  It  does  mean  that  under 
these  eleven  heads  in  relation  to  a par- 
ticular kind  of  school,  expenditure  on 
particular  items  inside  one  of  those  heads 
ought  to  be  able  to  be  gone  ahead  with? 

Wha.t  we  are  aiming  at  there  is  that 

in  certain  counties — without  specifying 
which — there  has  been  a system  whereby 
when  the  estimates  have  been  approved 
people  have  not  been  able  to  gel  on 
with  it,  but  in  approving  or  commenting 
on  the  estimates  certain  items  have  been 
marked  with  an  asterisk  or  some  symbol 
which  means  they  have  got  to  be 
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considered  separately.  In  paragraph  19 
of  our  circular  we  are  deprecating  that 
practice  and  saying  that  once  people 
have  had  their  estimates  approved  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  incur  expenditure 
within  the  approved  heads. 

15347.  You  think  that  the  Associa- 
tion’s scheme  was  asking  for  more  than 

this  Hi  this  respect? If  1 might 

refresh  my  memory,  because  I have  not 
read  it  for  the  last  few  days,  and  per- 
haps later  on  there  may  be  ,a  chance 
to  come  back  to  this  point? 

15348.  Chairman : Including  'the  sup- 
plementary evidence  they  gave  us  on 

allocation  of  functions. Yes. 

15349.  Sir  Charles  Morris : On  para- 
graph 19,  may  1 just  ask,  that  sentence 
is  clear,  is  it  not,  that  particular  items 
should  not  have  to  be  submitted  before 
expenditure  is  incurred?  I think  Mr. 
Heaton  spoke  as  if  the  status  of  a circular 

was  that  it  was  advice? Mr.  Heaton : 

This  was  advice,  and  this  circular  I may 
say  was  drafted  after  discussions  with 
associations  of  local  authorities,  and  also 
we  had  previously  had  discussions  with 
the  National  Association  of  Divisional 
Executives. 

15350.  Yes,  but  its  status  is  that  It  Is 

advice,  it  is  not  a direction? It  is  not 

a direction,  no. 

15351.  Suppose  the  Ministry  formed 
■the  view  that  the  county  was  paying  no 
attention  whatever  to  -this  advice,  what 
would  the  position  be  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Ministry?  Would  the 
Ministry  have  the  power  if  it  wished  to 
intervene  with  the  county,  and  if  it  had 
the  power  would  it  think  it  not  wise  to 
do  so  on  grounds  of  general  policy? — - 
The  Minister  could  always  at  any  time  if 
he  thought  fit  to  make  representations  to 
the  county.  Your  question  really  arises 
as  to  whether  there  is  any  question  of 
going  beyond  representations? 

15352.  He  could  make  recommenda- 
tions, that  is  to  say  he  could  direct  a 
special  letter  saying : “ It  does  occur  to 
me  to  wonder  whether  you  are  really 
doing  the  sort  of  thing  that  .is  ^ recom- 
mended in  circular  so-and-so  ”? — —I 
would  not  see  any  difficulty  in  sending 
such  a letter. 

1 5353.  Would  he  ask  for  a reply? — — 
He  might  ask  for  a reply.  One  would 
assume  that  'the  county  authority  .would 
reply. 


15354.  On  this  specific  issue? Yes. 

15355.  Might  the  Ministry  do  that? 

It  could  occur.  I cannot  recall  an 

instance  of  it  haying  occurred.  What 
would  be  more  iikely  is  as  happened 
recently  when  this  circular  was  issued 
as  a result  of  enquiries  we  made  of 
H.M.I.’s  and  in  other  quarters  all  over 
the  country  about  > the  working  of 
divisional  administration.  After  all,  it 
was  more  than  ten  years,  it  was  getting 
on  for  fifteen  years,  since  these  schemes 
had  first  been  made  and  approved,  and 
it  would  have  been  a miracle  if  by  that 
time,  without  any  changes  having  been 
made  in  the  schemes  in  the  meantime, 
some  things  had  not  begun  to  creak  or 
to  be  grinding  away  rather  rustily.  So 
we  made  this  enquiry  through  H.M.I.’s. 
and  other  quarters,  and  as  a result  issued 
this  general  body  of  advice, 

15356.  I would  like  to  pursue  this  ques- 
tion of  advice  and  what  the  Minister 
might  do.  This  is  a tricky  question,  as 
is  fairly  clear  from  the  discussion  so  far. 
Suppose  the  county  authority  took  the 
view,  encouraged  by  its  finance  commit- 
tee, that  in  practice  this  is  not  really 
consistent  with  control  of  the  taxpayers’ 
money,  the  Minister  you  think  might 
write  a special  letter  to  the  county  and 
say:  “What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
this?”,  and  hope  for  a reply,  is.  that 

right? 1 think  he  might,  yes,  if  he 

were  convinced  that  there  was  occasion 
for  his  writing. 


15357.  But  of  course  the  Ministry  has 
quite  a lot  of  evidence  about  how  this 
sort  of  thing  works,  I suppose? — 
About  the  working  of  finance  in  particu- 
lar? 

15358.  The  working  of  delegation  in 

regard  to  finance. 1 should  doubt 

whether  we  have  got  as  much  detailed 
evidence  as  is  available  locally.  Neces- 
sarily to  some  extent  our  enquiries,  about 
the  working  of  schemes  and  divisional 
administration  are  made  through 
H.M.I.’s,  who  would  be  the  last  to  claim 
that  they  are  financial  experts,  let  alone 
experts  in  all  the  accounting  procedures 
and  so  on,  and  also  their  enquiries  were 
directed  .to  the  working  of  schemes  of 
divisional  administration  taken  as  a whole 
and  not  necessarily  its  financial  aspects. 


15359.  Then  should  we  put  it  that  the 
Minister  might  write  in  this  sort  of  sense 
and  ask  for  a reply,  or  that  he  would  not 
he  awfully  likely  to  do  so,  or  how  should 
we  put  it? 1 just  do  not  know.  It 
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depends  so  very  much  on  the  nature  of 
tne  malaise. — Dame  Mary  Smieton : And 
whether  it  made  itself  felt  by  means  of 
a specific  complaint  from  an  excepted 
district  or  a divisional  executive.  I do 
not  think  you  can  give  a general  answer 
to  the  type  of  action  which  the  Minister 
might  take. 

15360.  On  the  next  point,  just  suppose 
again  that  he  did  feel  this  very  strongly, 
would  the  Minister  be  in  a position  to 

direct  the  authority? Mr.  Heaton'.  I 

am  not  sure  that  the  Minister  could  give 
a direouon  about  the  financial  returns, 
because  after  all  finance  is  specifically 
reserved  to  the  county  council,  as  educa- 
tion authority.  The  Minister  can  direct 
a variation  of  a scheme,  tout  you  can 
see  that  there  is  obviously  a possibility 
of  a clash  here  about  how  much  the 
Minister’s  power  to  direct  a variation  of 
the  scheme  can  extend  to  a territory 
which  is  specifically  reserved  by  statute 
to  the  county  council.  I should  hate  to 
give  a general  answer  about  that  one. 

15361.  We  have  bad  cases  in  other 
services  where  there  is  a statutory  re- 
sponsibility upon  a local  audio-ity,.  but 
under  the  Act  concerned  the  Miuistiy 
has  no  power  to  do  anything  about  it. 
If  the  authority  appears  to  be  lethargic 
or  slow  in  carrying  out  its  statutory 
responsibility,  the  representative  of  the 
Ministry  concerned  told  us  there  was 
nothing  the  Ministry  could  do  about  it ; 
it  was  a statutory  responsibility  on  the 
authority  but  that  was  the  end  of 
it.  Would  that  be  the  position  in  re- 
gard to  delegation  generally  in  educa- 
tion?  In  the  last  resort  as  I said  just 

now  the  Minister  can  direct  variations 
of  schemes,  but  I am  sure  that  he  would 
much  prefer  to  proceed  by  trying  to 
bring  both  parties  together  and  endea- 
vouring to  get  them  to  agree  on  what,  if 
anything,  should  be  done,  assuming 
something  needs  to  be  done. 

15362.  Chairman:  Has  the  Minister 
ever  tried  to  tackle  the  Middlesex  prob- 
lem?  We  have  never  been  asked  to 

tackle  the  Middlesex  problem,  either  by 
the  Middlesex  County  Council  or  by  the 
Middlesex  excepted  districts.  We  have 
had  discussion  on  the  much  wider  prob- 
lem with  the  County  Councils  Association 
and  the  Municipal  Corporations  and 
the  urban  districts  and  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, 'but  at  no  time  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  have  we  been  asked  to  tackle  the 
Middlesex  problem. 


15363.  And  you  have  not  thought  it  i 
necessary  to  intervene  on  your  own  ini- 
tiative?  We  have  not  thought  it 

necessary  to  intervene  so  far,  no. 

15364.  Then  can  we  move  now  to  a 
different  question  altogether?  One  of 
the  obvious  questions  we  shall  have  to 
answer  when  we  come  to  make  our 
report,  as  you  can  see  quite  well,  is  this : 
there  has  now  been  laid  down  a policy 
for  local  government  organisation,  in- 
cluding education,  for  all  the  country 
outside  London,  which  contains  certain 
provisions  as  to  populations  which  are  to 
be  assumed  for  one  purpose  or  another. 

The  question  we  shall  obviously  have  to 
answer  is,  if  we  think  there  are  such 
reasons,  why  tbe.;,same  system  should  not 
be  applied  to  the  Greater  London  area. 

We  have  to  consider,  in  other  words  what 
differences  are  there,  what  relevant 
differences  which  make  it  impracticable  ! 
or  undesirable  to  extend  the  generally  j 
accepted  system  for  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  Greater  London  area.  That 
goes  of  course  for  education  as  well  as 
for  other  things.  A county  borough  is  a 

local  education  authority,  is  it  not? 

Dame  Mary  Smieton:  Yes. 

15365.  And  the  accepted  view,  which 
has  also  been  accepted  by  Parliament,  is  : 
that  as  a minimum  an  authority  outside 
London  with  a population  of  100,000  is  i 
at  least  entitled  prima  fade  to  be  con-  j 
sidered  for  county  borough  status,  which 
would  carry  with  it  the  privilege  and  : 
obligation  of  becoming  the  local  educa- 
tion authority.  I am  not  suggesting  that 
automatically  you  are  entitled  to  county 
borough  status  if  you  reach  100,000,  1 
say  that  if  you  reach  100,000  you  are 
at  least  entitled  prima  facie  to  considera- 
tion for  that  status.  That  would  mean 
I suppose,  if  you  applied  it  in  London, 
that  you  would  have  a whole  series  of 
education  authorities  in  the  Greater 
London  area  with  populations  not  less 
than  100,000.  Now  let  me  say  at  once 
that  I am  not  going  to  ask  you  to  con-  . 
sider  a population  as  low  as  100,0.00 
necessarily,  but  let  me  put  it  in  this  way : 
supposing  you  had  in  the  Greater 
London  area  a series  of  county  boroughs 
each  larger  than  either  East  or  West 
Ham  and  not  smaller  than  Croydon, 
would  there  be  any  serious  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  their  becoming  local  cduca-  : 
tion  authorities,  as  they  would  auto-  1 
matically  become  local  education 
authorities  if  they  happened  to  be  out-  j 
side  the  Greater  London  district?-- — -j  jj 
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think  the  considerations  for  the  Greater 
London  area,  when  you  are  thinking 
about  the  education  service  and  only 
that,  are  these — and  in  saying  this  I am 
proceeding  on  the  basis'  of  the  Ministry’s 
view  which  we  expressed  in  our  written 
evidence,  that  you  have  got  to  regard 
primary,  secondary  and  further  educa- 
tion as  one  unit.  . . . 

15366.  We  can  accept  that  for  the 
moment,  but  we  will  come  back  to  it. 
—That  is  the  basis  on  which  we  pro- 
ceed. It  might  in  some  respects  be  easier, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  deal  with  that  whole 
question  first,  if  you  agree,  because  some 
of  the  argument  and  the  sort  of  con- 
siderations  which  have  to  be  weighed 
up  in  London  do  very  much  depend  on 
that  principle.  I think  it  would  be 
better,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  further  education, 
and  so  on. 

15367.  If  you  find  that  you  cannot 
adequately  answer  my  question  without 
taking  that  one  first,  by  all  means  do 

so. 1 think  it  would  be  easier.  The 

rest  of  it  rather  follows  from  the  argu- 
ments and  the  considerations  which  are 
raised  particularly  by  further  education. 

I was  going  to  ask  Mr.  Part  to  discuss 
that  question  in  some  detail,  if  it  is  one 
which  the  Commission  does  want  us  to 
discuss. 

15368.  We  certainly  want  you  to 
justify  your  assertion  in  your  evidence 
that  there  must  be  an  administrative  con- 
tinuity as  well  as  an  educational  con- 
tinuity between  the  three  stages  in  the 
progress  of  education,  primary,  second- 
ary and  further. Mr.  Part : As  Mr. 

Heaton  has  explained,  the  Education  Act 
of  1944  prescribes  three  progressive  stages 
all  under  the  control  of  one  local  educa- 
tion authority.  The  idea  was  that  the 
three  stages  should  be  planned  as  part 
of  a coherent  whole,  and  in  our  view 
experience  has  shown  this  to  be  increas- 
ingly desirable.  I have  no  doubt,  Sir,  the 
Commission  appreciate  that  there  is  a 
considerable  overlap  between  schools 
and  further  education  in  terms  of  age, 
educational  standard  and  type  of  course. 
This  overlap  is  quite  deliberate.  The 
general  intention  is  that  once  a student 
has  passed  the  upper  limit  of  the  com- 
pulsory school  age  he  should  have  two 
alternative  routes  open  to  him : he 
should  be  able  either  to  stay  on  at  school 


or  go  to  an  establishment  of  further 
education  on  a full  time  or  a part-time 
course. 

15369.  Would  you  mind  calling  it  the 

Tech.,  that  is  what  I call  it. Very  well. 

Sir,  subject  to  the  same  reservations  as 
Mr.  Heaton  made  about  State  schools. 

15370.  It  is  not  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

The  only  reason  I use  the  term 

“ establishment  of  further  education  ” is 
to  remind  myself  that  we  are  talking 
about  not  only  technology  but  also  com- 
merce and  art,  and  this  has  a certain 
importance  when  one  comes  to  consider 
certain  points.  In  age,  a high  proportion 
of  the  Tech,  students  are  under  20.  In 
1957-8  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the  L.C.C.’s 
Tech,  students  were  under  19,  and  I 
think  the  Commission  might  like  to  know 
that  there  were  at  that  time  87,000  15-18 
year  olds  in  further  education,  compared 
with  30,000  in  schools  in  the  L.C.C.’s 
area.  In  educational  standards,  the 
majority  of  further  education  students 
are  taking  courses  not  beyond  sixth  form 
level.  You  will  be  aware.  Sir,  that  the 
ordinary  national  certificate  approximates 
subject  for  subject  to  G.C.E.  advanced 
level.  As  to  type  of  course,  there  are  in 
both  schools  and  Technical  colleges  full 
time  courses  leading  to  G.C.E.  ordinary 
and  advanced  level,  pre-nursing  courses, 
art  courses,  courses  in  shorthand  and 
typewriting  and  other  secretarial  subjects. 
We  expect  this  overlap  to  increase.  The 
L.C.C.  for  example  have  recently  set  up 
standing  advisory  committees  to 
strengthen  the  links  between  schools  and 
collages  of  further  education,  and  to 
advise  on  the  development  in  the  higher 
forms  of  secondary  schools  of  studies 
in  building,  commerce,  engineering,  cater- 
ing, nursing  and  dressmaking,  tailoring 
and  so  on.  These  committees  consist  of 
representatives  of  schools,  colleges,  both 
sides  of  industry  and  the  youth  employ- 
merit  service.  I should  not  like  the  Com- 
mission,  Sir,  to  get  the  impression  that 
this  is  an  attempt  to  turn  secondary 
schools  into  trade  schools,  and  it  might 
perhaps  be  helpful  if  Mr.  Allcock  could 
just  say  a word  about  this  from  the  edu- 
cational angle,  if  you  wish,  in  order  to 
emphasise  the  point  that  the  schools  are 
still  intended  to  be  concerned  mainly 
with  general  education. — Mr.  Allcock: 
I do  not  think  that  I need  at  this  stage 
say  very  much,  but  the  inescapable  fact 
is  that  the  secondary  schools  are  at  the 
moment,  as  will  he  well  known,  faced 
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with  an  increasing  number  of  boys  and 
girls  staying  on  who,  perhaps  on  purely 
administrative  grounds,  might  be  in 
Techs,  or  in  industry  and  following  a 
part-time  course  in  a Tech  ; and  they  are 
faced  with  the  inescapable  need  and  the 
duty  indeed  of  providing  for  these  boys 
and  girls  courses  which  have  some  degree 
of  relevance  to  their  needs,  and  are  real- 
istic from  the  point  of  view  of  their  par- 
ticular interests  and  the  kind  of.  work 
they  are  going  to  do.  I think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  there  is  an  increasing  aware- 
ness among  teachers  now,  which  was  not 
so  perhaps  a few  years  ago,  that  general 
education  and  what  you  might  call  the 
vocational  interest  are  not  mutually 
exclusive  things.  And  although  a great 
deal  has  been  done  already  in  secondary 
schools  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
towards  reconciling  the  two  concepts  of 
secondary  education,  vocational  and  non- 
vocational,  a great  deal  yet  remains  to 
be  done.  Standing  advisory  committees 
of  the  kind  just  mentioned  toy  Mr.  Part 
do  of  course  exist  elsewhere  too,  though 
not  necessarily  perhaps  in  quite  the  same 
form,  tout  I think  the  point  one  would 
like  to  make  is  that  this  kind  of  close  co- 
operation would  clearly  toe  a great  deal 
more  difficult  if,  for  example,  the 
administrative  responsibility  for  further 
education  and  secondary  education  were 
separated  in  any  way.  That  is  where  I 
think  the  need  for  administrative  continu- 
ity and  educational  continuity  are  tied 
up  quite  closely.  I think  perhaps  I do 
not  need  to  say  any  more  at  this  point, 
because  Mr.  Part  is  only  in  the  middle  of 
his  argument.  I will  come  back  to  it 
later  if  any  members  of  the  Commission 
wish. — Mr.  Part:  I would  like  if  I may 
to  give  one  or  two  more  examples  of  the 
need  for  unified  planning  as  between 
schools  and  further  education.  One  is  to 
improve  and  clarify  the  routes  which  a 
student  can  follow  from  school  into 
further  education.  We  at  the  Ministry 
are  about  to  consult  our  partners  in  the 
education  service  on  proposals  to  revise 
the  present  arrangements  considerably. 
If  these  proposals  are  agreed  in  principle, 
they  will  have  to  be  worked  out  in  detail 
by  each  local  education  authority  over 
a substantial  period.  They  will  require 
some  changes  in  schools,  evening  insti- 
tutes and  colleges  of  further  education, 
and  it  will  in  our  view  be  essential  that  the 
problem  should  be  looked  at  by  a single 
local  education  authority.  We  are  deal- 
ing here  with  the  margins,  the  points  of 


contact  where  any  organisation  tends  to 
be  weakest,  where  the  different  units  join,  , 
the  schools,  evening  institutes  and  the 
Tech.  If  I might  mention  one  specific 
problem,  it  is  that  of  the  one-year  full 
time  pre-apprenticeship  course.  This  is 
going  to  become  increasingly  important. 

It  is  possible  to  provide  such  a course 
either  in  a school  or  in  a Tech.,  and  the 
solution  may  vary  according  to  the  local 
circumstances.  We  think  it  will  be  ■ 
important  that  there  should  be  a single 
pair  of  eyes  looking  at  that  problem  in 
each  area.  There  are  of  course  several 
committees  which  have  been  sitting 
recently  and  which  have  had  occasion  to 
take  an  interest  in  this  problem.  The  j 
most  notable  one  is  the  Crowther  Com-  \ 
mittee,  and  the  Commission  may  care  j: 
to  have  this  brief  quotation  from  their  f 
report,  paragraph  621 : 

“ It  is  important  not  only  that  there 
should  be  close  co-operation  between 
institutions  on  both  sides  of  the  line  ” 

— by  that  they  mean  schools  and 
further  education — “ but  also  that  the 
education  authorities,  the  heads  of 
schools  and  the  principals  of  colleges, 
should  all  regard  all  forms  of  education 
catering  for  boys  and  girls  of  these  ; 

ages  ” — that  is  15  to  1 8 — “ and  i 

especially  those  which  provide  full-time  j 
education,  as  being  parts  of  one  ser-  I 
vice,  planned  as  such  and  deliberately  | 
setting  out  to  feed  one  another.”  I 
Then  as  you  will  know,  Sir,  the  Albe- 
marle Report  is  due  to  appear  shortly,  j 
and  I think  one  may  expect  that  this  ' 
will  contain  references  to  the  need  for 
closer  contact  between  colleges  of  further 
education  and  youth  clubs.  This  I 
imagine  would  be  because  many  colleges 
of  further  education  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  the  same  sort  of  activities  as 
do  youth  clubs,  and  also  because  these 
colleges  can  help  clubs  which  want  to 
provide  instructional  courses.  Then 
there  is  the  National  Advisory  Council  j 
on  Art  Education,  which  is  engaged  on 
a major  review  of  the  pattern  of  art 
education.  And  I think  it  is  likely  that 
they  will  recommend  closer  co-operation 
between  grammar  schools  and  art 
schools,  possibly  with  some  joint  provi- 
sion of  courses.  Then  on  teacher  train-  | 
ing,  we  are  trying  hard  to  bring  the  j 
training  of  technical  teachers,  which  is 
administered  as  part  of  general  teacher 
training,  into  closer  touch  with  the  tech- 
nical colleges.  This  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult if  the  two  were  administered  by 
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different  authorities,  and  it  would  have 
the  effect  on  any  of  the  splits  that  I 
have  seen  mentioned  in  evidence  before 
you,  Sir,  that  the  technical  teacher  train- 
ing college  in  London,  the  Garnet 
College,  would  'be  administered  as  part 
of  the  main  education  service,  whereas 
the  part-time  teacher  training  which  is 
•carried  out  by  the  technical  colleges 
would  have  to  be  part  of  the  Tech,  ser- 
vice. Finally  on  this  general  issue.  Sir, 
there  is  the  youth  employment  service. 
As  you  know,  that  has  to  have  a three- 
way  link  between  schools,  further  educa- 
tion and  industry,  and  in  our  view  that 
three-way  link  is  vital. 

I have  dealt  so  far  only  with  the 
general  reasons  why  we  think  it  im- 
portant for  the  three  stages  of  education 
to  be  administered  by  a single  authority. 

I have  studied  one  or  two  possible  ways 
of  splitting  within  technical  education, 
which  I have  seen  suggested  in  the 
evidence,  and  I would  be  ready  to  say 
something  about  two  main  kinds  of  split 
which  have  been  proposed,  if  you  would 
wish? 

15371.  Yes,  please. As  I under- 

stand it,  there  are  two  main  suggestions 
for  partition ; one  is  to  split  technology, 
commerce  and  art  from  what  is  called, 
in  the  jargon,  other  further  education, 
that  is  the  youth  service,  adult  educa- 
tion and  also  the  youth  employment  ser- 
vice. Have  I understood  that  proposal 
correctly,  Sir? 

15372.  There  have  been  so  many,  I 

would  not  like  to  say  “ No  ”. 1 think 

it  will  serve  as  an  example.  The  first 
difficulty  one  would  run  up  against  here 
is  the  difficulty  of  actually  defining  the 
demarcation.  I have  seen  the  suggestion 
from  some  people  that  the  demarcation 
should  be  between  vocational  and  non- 
vocational  education,  but  this  I am  afraid 
will  not  do,  even  if  one  could  find  a 
definition  for  vocational — which  the 
Ministry  over  many  years  has  been  un- 
able to  do,  even  though  it  did  rather 
badly  need  to  do  it  about  a couple  of 
years  ago,  for  a particular  purpose.  We 
have  so  far  always  been  defeated  by 
that  problem.  The  reason  is  because  a 
number  of  technical  colleges,  _ most  art 
schools  and  many  evening  institutes  pro- 
vide both  vocational  and  non-vocational 
education.  In  any  case,  if  you  take  a 
class  in,  shall  we  say,  photography  or 
modern  languages  or  cookery  or  dress- 
making, that  class  may  be  vocational  for 


one  student  and  non-vocational  for 
another. 

15373.  It  is  done  for  fun  in  one  case 

and  for  earning  a living  in  another? 

Exactly.  There  is  the  more  general  point 
that  in  our  administration  as  a whole 
we  have  been  trying  to  break  down  any 
distinction  there  may  be  between  voca- 
tional and  non-vocational,  and  to  intro- 
duce among  other  things  what  are  some- 
times called  liberal  studies  into  technical 
colleges,  and  we  should  very  much  regret 
anything  which  went  against  that  change. 
So  if  one  were  set  on  making  a split 
of  this  kind  of  level,  I think  one  would 
have  to  differentiate  by  types  of  estab- 
lishment and  not  by  types  of  education, 
that  is  to  say,  one  would  have  to  say 
that  the  things  called  technical  colleges, 
commercial  colleges  and  art  schools  or 
colleges  shall  be  administered  by  one 
authority ; never  mind  whether  some 
other  institutions  do  things  which  are  the 
same  as  these  colleges  do,  they  must 
still  be  administered  by  a different  autho- 
rity. This  of  course  would  considerably 
complicate  the  planning  of  classes.  Then 
there  is  the  question  of  the  calibre  of 
the  administrative  officers  who  would  be 
administering  these  two  services.  I 
feel,  we  all  feel,  that  if  other  further 
education  were  so  to  speak  to  be  left 
behind  with  the  local  education  authority 
for  schools,  it  would  certainly  fail  to 
attract  administrative  officers  of  any 
adequate  standing.  At  the  moment  it  is 
looked  after  by  and  has  the  benefit  of 
some  quite  senior  people  who  are  look- 
ing after  further  education.  Similarlv,  I. 
think  that  the  chief  officer  of  an  autho- 
rity concerned  solely  with  technical 
education,  even  in  this  particular  context, 
would  be  bound  to  be  of  less  substantial 
calibre  than  the  chief  education  officer 
of  a verv  big  authority  such  as  the 
London  County  Council.  It  is  not  my 
job,  Sir,  to  comment  on  the  nerformance 
of  the  .authority  or  its  individual  officers, 
but  I think  it  is  fair  to  comment  that  the 
chief  education  officers  of  the  London 
and  Middlesex  authorities  do  in  fact  pay 
substantial  personal  attention  to  the 
problems  of  the  Techs. 

Finally  on  this  particular  split,  of 
course  the  youth  employment  service 
would  be  very  awkwardly  placed,  because 
it  really  has  to  have  close  links  both  with 
the  schools  and  the  Tech.,  and  I think 
my  own  reading  of  >the  evidence  of  the 
London  School  of  Economics  is  that  they 
have  really  recognised  this  dilemma  and 
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frankly  not  attempted  to  solve  it.  It  is 
of  course  a marginal  issue  compared  with 
the  very  big  ones  which  are  at  stake  here. 

The  second  type  of  split  is  suggesting 
that  higher  technological  education 
should  be  split  off  and  dealt  with  separ- 
ately. I 'take  it  that  this  .means  what 
we  call  advanced  courses,  that  is  to  say, 
courses  beyond  the  level  of  the  Ordinary 
National  Certificate  or  the  advanced  level 
of  the  G.C.E. 

15374.  I think  that  is  how  it  is  in- 
tended to  be. Thank  you.  Might  I 

first  there  make  a comment  about  the 
colleges  of  advanced  technology,  which 
•are  the  only  institutes  in  our  province 
which  .are  concerned  solely  with  higher 
technological  .education.  I think  the 
Commission  appreciate  that  there  are 
only  these  three  colleges  in  the  London 
area  which  are  concerned  solely  with 
higher  technological  education.  If  you 
want  to  split  off  higher  technological 
education  for  the  area  .as  a whole  it  will 
mean  drawing  a line  across  the  middle 
of  a large  number  of  colleges. 

15375.  Just  to  be  clear,  you  say  there 
are  only  three  solely  concerned  with 

higher  technological  education? Yes. 

15376.  But  there  are  many  of  course 
which  may  provide  courses,  but  provide 
courses  at  a lower  level  as  well,  is  that 
the  point? Yes. 

15377.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  of 

the  latter  there  are? Not  offhand,  Sir. 

May  l let  you  know  after  lunch? 
Chairman : Certainly. 

15378.  Sir  Charles  Morris : This  is 
drawing  the  line  .between  the  Ordinary 
National  Certificate  and  the  Higher 

National  Certificate? Yes. 

15379.  Not  above  the  Higher  National 

Certificate? No.  But  there  are  only 

these  three  colleges  which  are  concerned 
solely  with  higher  technological  educa- 
tion. The  others  will  run  to  well  over  two 
dozen,  but  I will  let  you  know  exactly 
after  lunch.  First  of  all  about  the  col- 
leges of  advanced  technology,  I think  one 
ought  to  say  that  if  they  were  split  off 
from  the  L.C.C.  there  would  be  ex- 
tremely strong  pressure  for  them  not  to 
he  under  any  local  government  organisa- 
tion at  all.  There  was  a good  deal  of 
discussion  on  this  particular  point  in 
1955,  before  the  White  Paper  on  techni- 
cal education  was  .published,  and  the 
Government  decided  to  leave  these  and 
the  other  colleges  of  advanced  technology 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  who  were 
still  under  local  education  authorities,  to 


•leave  them  under  those  local  authorities, 
•only  because  those  local  .education  autho- 
rities had  done  well  by  them  and  were 
anxious  to  do  more.  Even  so,  the  Minis- 
ter described  these  arguments  in  a debate 
in  June  1956  as  “closely  balanced”. 

15380.  Chairman:  Did  you  tell  us 

which  were  the  three  in  London? No, 

Sir.  They  are  Battersea,  Chelsea,  and 
Northampton,  which  is  in  Clerkenwell, 
near  Sadlers  Wells  Theatre.  I think  one 
should  expect  that  if  the  three  London 
colleges  of  .advanced  technology  were 
moved  from  the  L.C.C.  there  would  be 
strong  pressure  for  them  to  be  moved 
from  local  authority  control  altogether. 

15381.  As  they  were  until  1948?  The 
three  polytechnics  you  have  referred  to 
were  really  private  concerns  until  the 

new  scheme  came  in,  were  they  not? 

They  are  still  what  are  technically  called 
assisted  colleges,  but  .the  L.C.C.  assists 
them  to  such  a considerable  extent,  1 
suppose  they  get  something  like  98  per 
cent,  or  99  per  cent,  of  their  money 
from  the  L.C.C.,  that  I have  referred  to 
them  as  being  . . . 

15382.  Is  that  since  the  Act  of  1944? 
No. 

15383.  Even  before? Even  before. 

15384.  Then  are  they  in  exactly  tho 
same  relationship  to  the  L.C.C.  now  as 

they  were  before  the  1944  Act? Yes. 

15385.  Professor  Mackenzie:  Could  I 
interpolate  another  question  of  fact? 
These  figures  you  have  been  giving  refer 
only  to  the  L.C.C.  area,  do  they?  If 
you  take  the  Commission’s  area,  axe  there 
not  more  than  three  colleges  of  advanced 

technology? No,  there  .are  only  those 

three  colleges  of  advanced  technology. 
15386.  Chairman  : The  others  do  both? 

The  others  do  both.  There  are  four 

categories  of  college : there  is  the  college 
of  advanced  technology,  which  is  devoted 
solely  to  advanced  work ; a regional  col* 
lege  which  is  devoted  very  largely  to 
advanced  work  but  has  a substantial  pro- 
portion, usually  at  least  itwo-thirds  or 
three-quarters,  devoted  to  lower  level 
work ; then  area  colleges,  which  have 
only  a modest  proportion  of  advanced 
work,  mostly  but  not  entirely  part-time ; 
and  local  colleges,  which  are  devoted 
solely  to  lower  level  work.  I can  after 
luncheon  give  the  Commission  the 
figures  for  each  of  those  number  of 
colleges  in  the  Commission’s  area. 

15387.  Could  you  give  us,  not  neces- 
sarily the  names  of  all  of  them,  but  just 
an  example  of  a name  in  each  category? 
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Certainly,  yes.  _ Some  prominent 

examples  of  the  regional  college  would 
be  the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic ; Sir 
John  Cass’s  College  in  the  City ; 
Woolwich  Polytechnic ; Brunei  College 
of  Technology  .at  Acton,  or  the  Kingston 
on  Thames  Technical  College.  Those 
are  all  regional,  and  indeed  there  are 
others. 

15388.  What  about  Queen  Mary’s? 
Queen  Mary’s  is  part  iof  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  Sir,  and  does  not  come 
under  us.  The  area  colleges  would  be 
places  such  as  Dartford,  Erith,  Hammer- 
smith College  of  Art  and  Building, 
Paddington  Technical  College,  Ewell, 
Wimbledon,  Harrow,  Hendon,  Southall, 
that  sort  of  thing. 

I have  painted  the  picture  that  one 
has,  so  to  speak,  got  the  colleges  of 
advanced  technology  out  of  the  way,  on 
the  assumption  that  if  they  were  removed 
from  the  L.C.C.  there  would  be  such 
strong  pressure  for  them  to  be  moved 
from  local  government  altogether  that 
they  would  not  come  under  the  purview 
of  any  regional  authority  which  might 
be  established.  We  are  left  with  the 
remaining  colleges.  I think  I ought  to 
say  first  that  it  is  not  desirable  or  in- 
deed practicable  without  a very  great 
upheaval  to  reorganise  them  so  as  to 
have  advanced  and  non-advanced  work 
in  separate  colleges.  Incidentally,  if  .this 
were  done  the  colleges  which  'had  only 
advanced  work  would  then  become  col- 
leges of  advanced  technology  and  would 
then  want  to  follow  the  other  colleges  of 
advanced  technology  out  of  local  gov- 
ernment control.  The  reasons  why  it  is 
not  really  practicable  to  make  this  split 
are  as  follows : the  majority  of  technical 
students  follow  part-time  courses  .of  four 
to  five  years,  of  which  the  first  three 
years  are  non-advanced  and  the  second 
two  are  advanced,  and  in  many  cases 
it  would  be  uneconomical  in  equipment, 
accommodation  and  staff  to  split  the 
course  in  half.  Some  of  the  equipment 
required  .at  the  end  of  the  lower  level 
of  these  courses  is  often  quite  expensive 
and  elaborate.  The  next  point  is  that 
the  links  between  colleges  and  firms  form 
the  basis  on  which  most  of  further  edu- 
cation is  developed  and  maintained,  and 
if  there  is  an  opportunity  later  on  of 
saying  something  about  the  working  of 
the  Regional  Advisory  Council  I should 
want  to  develop  that  point  at  that  stage. 
Now  I would  only  say  that  a firm  is 
often  happier  dealing  with  a single 


oollege,  and  that  this  is  often 
die  most  economical  arrangement. 
Next  comes  the  fact  that  the  structure  of 
colleges,  whioh  as  set  out  in  a document 
called  Circular  No.  305,  which  I should 
lake  toe  Commission  to  have  if  they 
have  not  already  got  at,  this  structure 
as  flexible,  it  is  desgined  to  allow  colleges 
to  move  from  one  category  to  another 
as  toe  work  of  the  college  develops,  and 
this  as  very  important  to  toe  morale  of 
toe  staff.  An  administrative  set-up  whioh 
limited  the  prospects  of  toe  college  and 
its  staff  according  to  the  type  of  autho- 
rity which  controlled  it  would  be  very 
undesirable  from  that  point  of  view.  I 
thank  moreover  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  justify  having  a set-up  for  Greater 
London  which  was  different  in  this 
respect  from  the  rest  of  toe  country. 

I should  perhaps  mention  finally,  Sir, 
that  toe  provision  of  advanced  and  non- 
advanced  courses  in  toe  same  oollege  is 
even  more  marked  in  commerce  and  art 
than  it  is  in  technology,  since  the  total 
numbers  involved  are  smaller.  Advanced 
commercial  education  would  have  to  be 
/treated  in  toe  same  way  as  higher  tech- 
nological education,  as  they  are  often 
provided  in  the  same  college.  And  I 
•think  if  only  for  morale  reasons,  ad- 
vanced art  education  would  have  to  go 
along  in  the  same  way.  In  short,  our 
conclusion  is  that  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable to  split  off  higher  technological 
education  from  the  rest,  except  for  toe 
point  that  I have  made  about  toe  colleges 
of  advanced  technology. 

Chairman:  Thank  you  very  much. 

{At  this  stage  the  proceedings  were 
adjourned  for  a short  time.) 

On  Resumption 

15389.  Chairman : Dame  Mary,  had 
Mr.  Part  finished  his  statement,  or  had 
he  only  reached  the  end  of  a section  of 

it  when  we  adjourned? Mr.  Part : So 

far  as  the  question  of  separating  fur- 
ther education  from  the  rest  was  con- 
cerned, yes,  Sir,  I had  completed  the 
statement  except  that  I promised  the 
Commission  I would  let  them  have  the 
figures  about  the  number  of  colleges  in 
each  different  kind  of  category  and  if  it 
would  be  convenient  I will  give  those 
■now. 

15390.  Yes,  please. Three  colleges 

of  advanced  technology;  nine  regional 
colleges ; thirty  area  colleges  and  thirty- 
nine  local  colleges.  That  deals  ooily 
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with  technology  and  commerce  and  .not 
with  art. 

15391  Have  you  the  number  of 
advanced  colleges  which  would  rank  with 
or  above  the  three  which  are  not  pro- 
vided by  local  authority  organisations  at 

qn  7 -There  are  no  such  colleges 

except  those  which  are  under  the  control 
of  London  University. 

15392.  It  is  quite  an  exception,  is  it 

not? Indeed,  yes. 

15393.  How  many  are  there? 
Colleges  of  London  University? 

15394  Yes,  which  provide  for 
advanced  technology.  I suppose  theyail 

do. -I  am  afraid  I could  not  answer 

that  offhand. 

15395.  The  major  part  of  advanced 
technology  within  the  London  area  is 
not  provided  by  the  local  authority  world 
XX— -No,  that  is  not  I think  correct. 

I am  now  guessing  and  would  have  to 
confirm  this8but  I would  say  that  if  you 
were  to  take  into  account,  as  one  should, 
the  work  done  at  the  advanced  level  in 
the  regional  and  area  colleges,  as  well 
as  in  -the  colleges  of  advanced  tech- 
nology it  would  be  as  large  as,  if  not 
larger  than  the  amount  of  science  and 
technology  provided  in  London  Univer- 
sity. 

Chairman : I was  not  forgetting  the 
amount  of  advanced  work  done  at  the 
regional  colleges,  but  taking  separate 
institutions  for  higher  technology  in  fact 
there  are  only  three  of  those  colleges 
which  are  provided  by  local  government, 
that  is  -the  point,  is  it  not? 

15396.  Professor  Mackenzie:  I think 
I am  right  in  saying  there  is  a further 
complication  for  there  are.  recognised 
teachers  of  London  University  in  some 
of  these  polytechnics; Quite  correct. 

15397.  So  that  im  a curious  way  they 
are  already  affiliated  to  London  Univer- 
sity.  Indeed,  they  are.  It  is  possible 

for  a student  at  a number  of  polytechnics 
to  get  an  internal  degree  of  London 
University. 

15398.  Chairman:  I think  we  now 
quite  clearly  understand  your  grounds 
for  suggesting  that  there  should,  be  the 
entire  range  within  one  administrative 
control.  How  does  this  work  out  in  the 
smaller  county  boroughs  outside  Lon- 
don?  From  what  point  of  view? 


15399.  Do  you  in  fact  get  the  entire 
range  of  education  in  one  administra- 
tive control  in  so  far  as  it  is  provided 
for  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the 
medium-sized,  not  the  very  small  but 
the  medium-sized  county  boroughs,  out- 
side London? Yes,  we  do. 

15400.  Then  there  must  be  a good  deal 
of  transfer  across  boundaries  so  far  as 
further  education  is  concerned  in  that 

case,  must  there  not?- Quite  correct. 

15401.  In  fact  of  all  the  colleges  that 
you  mentioned  just  now  I suppose  most 
of  them  have  been  started  at  some  time 
or  other  not  only  by  a county  council  l 
in  London  but  .also  by  many  of  the 
borough  councils  or  other  county  dis- 
tricts, as  that  not  the  case?- — No  body, 
which  is  not  a local  education  authority 
and  is  yet  a public  body,  will  have  started 
such  a college. 

15402.  No,  but  take  Croydon  and  the 
two  Hams,  those  are  three  county 
boroughs  in  our  .area,  I am  not  quite 
sure  about  .the  situation  in  Croydon  but 
there  is  certainly  a college  in  East  Hum— 
Queen  Mary’s — which  is  part  of  London 
University,  which  was  started  and  is  lit 
fact  run  by  the  county  borough,  is  it 

not? Well,  Queen  Mary’s  is  of  course 

no  longer  run  by  the  county  borough. 
15403.  It  was  started  by  the  county 

borough,  was  it  not? 1 am  afraid  I 

do  not  know  that,  but  in  any  event  it 
is  true  that  in  each  of  the  Haras  Ihcre 
is  at  the  moment  a technical  college 
which  is  provided  by  the  county  borough 
and  the  same  is  true  of  Croydon. 

15404.  And,  of  course,  all  those  three 
county  boroughs  are . well  above  the 
minimum  referred  to  in  the  policy  for 

the  country  .as  a whole. Yes. 

15405.  Croydon  has  about  a quarter 
of  a .million  and  .the  other  two  arc  get- 
ting  on  to  the  200,000  mark.  Would 
you  say  that  those  county  boroughs  have 
,a.ny  great  difficulty  in  providing  the 
whole  range  .of  education?- — These  par- 
ticular three? 

15406.  Yes. 1 think  that  the  cir- 

cumstances in  the  area  with  which  the 
Commission  is  concerned  is  by  its  natgre 
different  from  an  area  of  equal  geo- 
graphical size  with  different  circum- 
stances of.  . . . 

15407.  That  is  a general  point  but  I 
am  asking  specifically.  You  told  me  that 
the  moderate-sized  county  borough  out- 
side London  does  in  fact  provide  the 
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whole  range  of  the  three  progressive 
stages  of  education  under  the  same  ad- 
ministrative control  and  I asked  whether 
the  three  county  boroughs  in  fact  do 

so  also. 1 am  sorry.  The  reason  why 

I prefaced  my  remarks  in  the  way  I 
did  was  because  I wanted  to  go  on  to 
say  that  the  set-up  for  further  education 
in  this  whole  area  is  largely  dominated 
by  the  transport  situation  and  it  is  be- 
cause communications  are  so  good  that 
many  of  the  students  in,  shall  we  say, 
West  Ham  or  East  Ham  have  their  fur- 
ther technical  education  provided  for 
them  elsewhere  in  the  area,  in  particular 
in  the  central  area  of  London,  so  that 
although  West  Ham,  shall  we  say,  makes 
substantial  provision — it  has  a college  of 
technology — it  does  not  provide  for  the 
whole  of  technology.  Of  course,  it 
hardly  could  and,  therefore,  for  certain 
important  T.ibjects  a West  Ham  student 
would  have  to  go,  and  does  go  into 
central  London. 

15408.  I thought  that  was  the  answer 
you  would  give ; and  it  works  satisfac- 
torily?  It  works  increasingly  satis- 

factorily and  I hope  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  more  about  that  later 
on. 

15409.  That  being  the  case  it  does 
seem  as  if  the  special  circumstances  of 
ease  of  movement  in  London,  and  so 
forth,  might  well  create  an  exception  to 
your  general  rule  that  you  must  have  a 
whole  range  of  colleges  under  the  same 
administrative  control,  because  as  I 
understand  it  there  is  no  serious  difficulty 
now  about  East  or  West  Ham  students 
going  for  advanced  courses  to  colleges  in 
the  County  of  London  although  the  col- 
leges in  the  County  of  London  and  those 
of  East  and  West  Ham  are  not  under 

the.  same  administrative  control. 1 

notice  you  mentioned  advanced  courses 
and,  with  respect,  I thought  that  was  an 
important  modification  that  you  made 
because  a lot  of  the  considerations  which 
I advanced  earlier  were  concerned  with 
the  fact  that  at  the  non-advanced  level 
there  was  and  should  be  a great  deal  of 
interchange  between  further  education 
and  schools,  and  it  was  very  important 
the  two  should  he  planned  .together. 

Of  course,  the  more  advanced  the 
course  is  the  more  one  has  to  be  selective 
about  the  way  it  is  provided,  and  it  is 
true  that  there  is  very  much  more  move- 
ment in  the  case  of  advanced  courses 
than  there  is  in  the  case  of  lower  level 


courses,  but  I have  also  given  reasons 
why  we  consider  it  not  only  undesirable 
but  actually  impracticable  to  separate 
advanced  courses  from  non-advanced 
courses. 

15410.  Because  of  the  regional  col- 
leges which  do  both? Not  only  the 

regional  colleges  but  also  the  area  col- 
leges. 

15411.  The  area  and  the  regional  col- 
leges?  Yes. 

15412.  In  the  same  way  there  is  a 
very  important  technical  college  in 
Croydon,  is  there  not? Yes. 

15413.  Which  would  you  classify  that 
as,  advanced,  regional  or  area? Croy- 

don is  an  area  college. 

15414.  It  receives  students  I think  from 
all  over  the  south  of  London  as  well  as 
Croydon,  and  parts  of  Surrey.  It  re- 
ceives students  from  parts  of  the  London 

County  Council  area,  does  it  not? 

It  does. 

15415.  Does  that  work  all  right? 

Yes,  that  works  fairly  well. 

15416.  So  that  may  be  another  excep- 
tion.  An  exception  from  the  point  of 

view  of.  . . ? 

15417.  That  you  cannot  work  it  with- 
out having  it  all  under  the  same  adminis- 
trative control. 1 think  I ought  to 

make  this  point  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  majority  of  students  in  a 
college  come  from  the  area  of  the  local 
education  authority  which  administers 
the  college.  The  important  thing  is  that 
that  authority  which  is  responsible  for 
that  area  should  be  jointly  responsible 
for  secondary  and  technical  education. 

15418.  Is  it  not  the  case,  as  you  go 
up  and  down  the  country,  that  the  col- 
leges which  would  fall  within  your  cate- 
gory of  advanced  or  regional  or  area 
colleges  provided  by  a fairly  small 
county  borough  do  in  fact  take  students 

from  the  surrounding  county? Yes, 

that  is  quite  correct. 

15419.  None  of  those  bodies  will  be 
under  the  county  council,  they  will  all 
be  under  the  control  of  the  county 

borough. That  is  right.  The  county 

council  will,  of  course,  also  be  providing 
its  own  technical  education  but  not  for 
those  students  who  happen  to  want 
courses  which  are  more  appropriately 
provided  by  the  county  borough. 

15420.  That  is  a matter  of  geography, 
is  it  not? It  is,  but  it  is  not  always 
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the  case.  For  instance,  it  would  not  be 
true  to  say  that  Warwickshire  County 
Council  sends  all  its  students  into 
Birmingham  for  technical  education  and 
makes  no  provision  for  technical  educa- 
tion itself. 

15421.  N,o,  not  at  all.  But  in  tacit  many 
students  do  pass,  and  pass  reasonably 
smoothly,  from  education  establishments 
run  and  administered  by  one  education 
authority  to  the  next  stage,  or  even  the 
stage  beyond  that,  which  is  run  and 
administered  by  another  local  education 

authority.  Is  that  not  the  case? Yes, 

that  is  correct. 

15422.  Vast  numbers  go  from  the 
schools  and  other  institutions  run  and 
administered  by  the  local  authorities  to 
colleges  which  are  not  provided  by  the 

local  authority  world  at  all. Mainly 

universities. 

Chairman : Yes,  universities,  and  I 

think  there  are  some  others  as  well,  hut 
mainly  universities. 

15423.  Professor  Mackenzie'  Teachers’ 

training  colleges. Oh,  yes,  teachers 

training  colleges. 

15424.  Chairman’.  I imagine  a very 
large  number  of  students  indeed  go  from 
the  local  authority  schools  to  further 
training  at  places  which  are  not  under 

any  local  authority  control  at  all. Yes. 

You  mean  such  things  as  secretarial 
courses  at  a private  college,  and  that  sort 
of  thing? 

15425.  All  the  ranges  of  further  educa- 
tion which  are  in  fact  provided  otherwise 
than  by  local  authorities. That  is  per- 

fectly true,  yes. 

15426.  Does  that  work  with  reasonable 

smoothness? In  that  last  instance 

there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
because  the  student  is  a free  agent  and 
he  can  go  to  any  private  college  he  likes 
if  he  pays  fees. 

15427.  When  any  boy  or  girl  has  left 
school  they  are  free  agents,  are  they  not? 

Not  entirely  because,  for  example, 

many  of  those  who  attend  the  technical 
colleges  attend  there  as  a condition  of 
their  employment  as  apprentices. 

15428.  It  means  their  employers  are 
free  agents. — Yes. 

15429.  So  there  is  a combination.  What 
I am  getting  at  is  this  ; I am  not  quite 
clear  yet  as  to  why  the  flow  of  people, 
and  the  encouraged  flow  of  people,  that 
you  want  to  have  from  the  schools  on  to 


these  others  is  dependent  so  far  as 
colleges  run  'by  local  authorities  are  con- 
cerned upon  those  particular  types  of 
colleges  which  happen  to  be  run  by  local 
authorities  all  being  under  the  same 

administrative  control. The  point  is 

that  there  is  very  .much  less  movement 
outside  the  local  area  at  the  level  below 
the  age  of  20,  which  is  where  the  great 
bulk  of  technical  education  is  concen- 
trated. Broadly  speaking,  the  normal 
thing  for  a student  to  do  who  leaves 
school  at  the  age  of  15  or  16  is  to  go  to 
a technical  college  in  the  same  area.  The 
very  large  figures  of  .movement  which 
you  .get,  particularly  in  the  London  area, 
are  concerned  mainly  with  the  more 
advanced  courses,  and  I think  it  migltt  be 
convenient  if  at  a later  stage  I gave 
some  indication  of  the  nature  of  that 
movement,  which  might  come  most  con- 
veniently under  the  Regional  Advisory 
Council  discussion. 

15430.  Yes,  certainly.  But  taking  the 
type  of  case  that  you  are  referring  to, 
namely,  people  who  will  mainly  wish  to 
remain  for  what  further  education  they 
take  in  their  own  local  authority  area, 
would  it  really  make  any  difference,  for 
example,  if  the  institution  that  was  going 
to  receive  them  after  their  school  days 
were  over  was  run  by  the  local  authority 

or  the  XYZ  foundation? To  start  with 

there  are  no  such  institutions,  broadly 
speaking,  run  -by  private  bodies.  It  it 
therefore  a question  of  which  local  edu- 
cation authority  organisation  should  pro- 
vide the  college.  Some  of  the  points  ! 
mentioned  earlier  about  the  planning  of 
courses  as  between  schools  and  technical 
colleges  become  very  important  here, 
There  is  this  -very  marked  overlap  of 
courses  between  the  two  which  we  think 
is  quite  right  and  will  increase,  and  in  so 
far  as  one  is  concerned  with  such  a thing 
as  a full-time  pre-apprenticeship  course,  ■ 
or  a course  in  shorthand  and  typewriting, 
or  a course  at  G.C.E.  ordinary  level  j 
those  are  all  decisions  which  in  our  view  J 
need  to  be  taken  in  relation  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  schools  and 
colleges  in  a given  area. 

15431.  The  impression  I get  from  j 
what  you  say  is  this,  that  your  argument 
applies  throughout  the  scale  but  perhaps 
with  diminishing  force  as  you  gel  near 

the  top  of  it.  Is  that  right? That  is 

true.  If  it  was  administratively  prac- 
ticable to  separate  advanced  courses  from 
the  resit  the  argument  for  having  the 
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advanced  courses  controlled  toy  the  same 
authority  as  the  rest  would  be  rather  less 
strong,  though  in  our  view  still  strong, 
but  rather  less  strong  than  the  arguments 
for  having  the  whole  of  the  lower  part 
of  further  education  controlled  toy  the 
same  authority  as  the  schools. 

15432.  Before  our  adjournment  you 
were  speaking  of  these  three  .poly- 
technics.  Y es. 

15433.  And  you  were  wondering  what 
might  happen  to  them  under  certain  con- 
ditions. I do  not  know  what  would  be 
the  right  or  the  wrong  thing  to  do  but  let 
us  take  a purely  hypothetical  example 
that  they  became  colleges  of  London 
University.  I cannot  really  think  that 
students  would  toe  disastrously  affected 

by  that  move  in  any  part  of  London. 

This  is  a very  big  question  tout  on  the 
narrow  issue  on  which  you  are  raising 
it  I would  agree. 

15434.  I talked  just  now  about  county 
boroughs  of  minimum  size  in  the  pro- 
vinces ; now  there  are  a great  many 
county  boroughs  of  far  smaller  magni- 
tude than,  shall  we  say,  Croydon  or  East 
or  West  Ham,  and  there  is  a priima  facie 
case  to  be  made  now  for  promotion  to 
county  borough  status  on  the  strength 
of  a population  of  100,000.  Would  you 
say  that  county  boroughs  of  that  size  are 
in  fact  capable  of  providing  the  whole 
range  of  educational  services  to  which 

we  have  been  referring? They  are 

capable  of  providing  the  whole  range  in 
the  purely  technical  sense  that  they  are 
capable  of  providing  the  courses  which 
run  from  the  most  junior  level  up  to  the 
most  advanced  level  but  clearly  on 
account  of  the  size  of  the  area,  its  popu- 
lation, and  so  on,  such  a county  borough 
is  not  normally  capable  of  providing 
technical  education  over  a very  wide 
field  ranging,  shall  we  say,  from 
engineering  at  one  end  to  metallurgy  at 
the  other. 

15435.  In  fact  in  areas  of  the  country 
where  you  have  such  a number  of  county 
boroughs  they  do,  do  they  not,  rely  upon 
each  other  .to  some  exitent  for  diversity  of 

courses? They  rely  not  so  much  on 

each  other  as  on  sending  some  of  their 
students  who  want  the  more  advanced 
type  of  course  that  .they  cannot  provide 
to  one  of  the  largest  county  boroughs. 
There  are  some  very  good  examples  of 
this  in  Lancashire  where  there  is  a 
terrific  input  into  Manchester  and 
Salford  from  the  county  area. 


15436.  And  that  works  although  they 
are  not  under _ the  same  administrative 

control. This  works  although  they 

are  not  under  the  same  authority. 

15437.  Miss  Johnston:  Would  you 
agree  that  there  is  some  advantage  in 
students,  at  .any  rate,  in  the  higher 
ranges,  going  somewhere  else,  that  it  is 
good  for  the  West  Ham  boy  to  go  up 
to  Central  London  at  that  stage  just  as 

it  ds  good  to  go  to  university? 1 

think  there  is  a distinction  to  be  drawn 
between  the  full-time  and  the  part-time 
student.  The  majority  of  students  in 
advanced  technical  education  in  these 
oolleges  are  part-time  and  I .think  per- 
haps it  is  rather  hard  to  argue  that  the 
part-time  student  from  West  Ham  taking 
Higher  National  Certificate  gets  some 
particular  benefit  out  of  taking  that 
Higher  National  Certificate  in  Central 
London  instead.  I think  if  one  is  talk- 
ing in  terms  of  full-time  education,  par- 
ticularly where  there  is  residential 
accommodation  at  the  receiving  end,  that 
is  rather  a different  matter,  but  in  terms 
of  volume,  of  course,  it  is  the  part-time 
students,  even  at  the  advanced  stage, 
who  dominate  the  picture  so  far  as  the 
Ministry  is  concerned. 

15438.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  Mr.  Part 
is  saying,  I think  that  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  there  is  a tendency  for  very 
large  colleges  to  receive  students  from 
the  large  surrounding  area  and  that  in 
the  nature  of  . the  case  it  is  only  possible 
for  very  large  oolleges  to  provide  a very 
wide  coverage  of  courses,  and  so  on, 
which  is  really  wanted.  Would  you  con- 
clude from  that  that  so  long  as  the 
technical  colleges  of  various  kinds  re- 
main under  local  authorities  it  would 
follow  that  there  must  be  some  local 
authorities  big  enough  to  run  very 
large  oolleges?  You  rather  gave  the  im- 
pression that  you  thought  that  Man- 
chester and  Salford  colleges,  which  are 
very  large  colleges,  play  a considerable 
part  in  the  provision  of  technical  edu- 
cation for  quite  a large  surrounding  area 
because  they  are  very  large  colleges  and 
can  cover  a very  wide  variety  of  oourses 
and  a tremendous  provision  of  service 
from  the  comparatively  elementary 
G.C.E.  course  or  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Ordinary  National  Certificate  right  up. 
Bearing  in  mind  as  you  say  that  in  the 
system  there  is  a lot  of  overlapping,  is 
it  really  part  of  the  system  that  there 
must  be  some  very  large  colleges  some- 
where and  that  under  the  system  the  very 
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large  colleges  can  only  be  .run  by  very 
or  pretty  large  author, ties?— 
The-e  is  a very  nice  balance  to  be  held 
ter?  You  used  words  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  only  the  largest  colleges  and  the 
largest  authorities  which  could  provide 
thef  complete  range  of  work  which  was 
what  was  wanted. 

15439  I am  asking  you,  not  stating. 

I think  this  is  begging  an  important 

question  It  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  that  we  have  had  to  have 
in  our  minds  all  the  time  about  organis- 
ing and  helping  to  organise  technical 
education,  the  question  of  ,lt™  far 
courses  should  be  localised  and  how  far 
thev  should  be  concentrated.  1 here  is 
always  very  strong  pressure  to  localise 
the  National  Certificate  courses.  These 
are  part-time  courses  and  we  were  sym- 
pathetic with  that  objective  so  that  one 
has  a considerable  spread  I think  over 
the  country  as  a whole,  something  like 
125  or  150  area  colleges,  Pr0J**n® 
courses  at  Higher  National  Certificate 
Level  which  subject  for  subJec‘  are 
broadly  equivalent  to  a pass  degree. 

When  one  comes  to  full-time  and  sand- 
wich courses  industry  tends  a little  to 
speak  with  two  voices.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  sits  on  central  committees  and  says 
that  these  courses  ought  to  be  concen- 
trated in  order  to  get  a few  very  good 
colleges  with  strong  staff.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  it  comes  back  home,  at  tends 
to  say  that  we  want  to  have  our  ad- 
vanced full-time  or  sandwich  oourses i on 
our  doorstep,  and  it  has  been  a question 
of  trying  to  hold  the  balance  between 
these  two  views. 

Since  the  White  Paper  was  published 
.there  has  been  increasing  effort  at  con- 
centration. This  total  of  8 colleges  in 
advanced  technology  has  been  picked 
out  and  I think  it  would  be  fair  to  say 
.also  that  there  has  been  a greater  con- 
centration of  work  at  the  22  regional 
colleges  than  there  was  before  the  White 
Paper  was  published  that  is  22  taking 
the  country  as  a whole. 

Broadly  speaking  we  would  say  that 
it  was  important  to  have  a number  of 
colleges,  a not  too  large  number  of  col- 
leges, at  which  there  is  a strong  con- 
centration particularly  of  advanced  full- 
time  and  sandwich  courses,  but  we  do 
.not  think  that  those  courses  should  be 
concentrated  exclusively  in  that  number 
of  colleges. 


15440.  It  is  true  that  only  a compara- 
tively large  authority  could  run  a 
regional  college. — —No,  I do  not  think 
that  is  true.  The  cost  of  advanced 
courses,  so  far  as  general  grants  are  con- 
cerned, is  pooled  and  therefore  the  local 
authority  would  not  be  under  an  undue 
financial  burden  from  that  point  of  view. 

I think  that  if  it  had  a strong  feed  in 
from  many  surrounding  areas  there  is  no 
intrinsic  reason  why  a not  very  large 
authority  should  not  run  a regional  col- 
lege, but  in  the  nature  of  things  it  tends 
to  happen  the  other  way,  that  the  autho- 
rity which  is  naturally  large  builds  up 
this  rather  senior  college,  draws  in  from 
the  surrounding  areas,  and  then  the  col- 
lege tends  to  hive  off  some  of  its  lower 
level  work,  and  the  college  tends  to  get 
more  and  more  advanced  until  one  day 
it  becomes  entirely  advanced. 

15441.  Chairman-.  Of  the  22  regional 
ones  you  refer  to  in  the  memorandum 

nine  are  in  London. —That  is  so. 

15442.  And  they  seem  to  be  spread 
pretty  reasonably  evenly  over  the  Greater 

London  area. Well,  I do  not  know 

about  evenly.  Six  are  in  a fairly  central 
position  except  for  Woolwich. 

15443.  Six  I think  are  run  by  the 
London  County  Council  and  three  by 

other  authorities? Yes,  Middlesex. 

Surrey  and  West  Ham. 

15444.  And  between  them  they  draw 
from  the  whole  of  the  Greater  London 
area. Pretty  well,  yes. 

15445.  Sir  Charles  Morris'.  Arc  there 
any  regional  colleges  run  by  small  autho- 

rities? 1 do  not  know  whether  you 

call  West  Ham  small. 

15446.  Well,  West  Ham  is  quite  a good 
size,  as  the  Chairman  said,  but  i was 
thinking  of  an  authority  larger  than  that, 
and  I am  thinking  of  the  country  at 
large.  Are  any  colleges  that  are  of 
regional  college  rank  run  by  smaller 

authorities? If  you  are  talking  of 

small  authorities,  something  like  100,000, 
I would  say  not. 

15447.  Chairman:  Say  200,000  to 

take  in  East  and  West  Ham,  not  quite 

as  big  as  Croydon. Speaking  from 

memory,  no. 

15448.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  I only  just 
want  to  see  whether  you  attach  import- 
ance to  this  argument.  Could  this  system 
be  run  without  regional  colleges,  and  if 
not,  is  it  necessary  to  have  some  autho- 
rities that  can  run  regional  colleges? 
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The  system  could  certainly  not  be  run 
without  regional  colleges.  Regional  col- 
leges are  absolutely  vital  to  the  system 
and,  indeed,  we  envisage  the  number  of 
regional  colleges  increasing  as  the  years 
go  by  from  the  present  22  to  something 
of  the  order  of  30.  I am  afraid  the 
second  question  has  rather  slipped  my 
mind. 

15449.  It  would  follow  from  that  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  some  local  autho- 
rities in  the  country  that  can  run  regional 

colleges,  would  it? Yes,  and  it  tends 

to  be  very  much  easier  for  a big  local 
authority,  and  when  I say  big,  I mean 
really  big,  500,000  or  more,  to  run  a 
regional  college  than  for  a small  local 
authority. 

15450.  Chairman : Well,  that  is  a 

generality.  May  we  look  at  these  actual 
regional  colleges?  The  first  one  I have 
here  on  my  list  is  West  Ham  and  the 
population  there  is  167,000.  The  second 
one  on  this  list  is  the  Sir  John  Ca.ss 

College  in  the  City. -That  is  run  by 

the  London  County  Council.  It  is  in  the 
same  position  as  a polytechnic.  It  is  a 
voluntary  college  which  has  nearly  all  its 
money  provided  by  the  London  County 
Council. 

15451.  But  it  is  not  within  the  London 

County  Council  administration? Yes, 

Sir,  it  is. 

15452.  There  were  some  special 
arrangements  about  the  Governors  of 
this  college — I have  forgotten  what  they 

are. 1 happen  to  know  a good  deal 

about  this  college  and  it  is  exactly  com- 
parable with  the  polytechnic  except  that 
the  Governors  have  rather  larger 
financial  resources  than  the  Governors 
of  most  of  the  polytechnics.  The  basis 
is  the  same. 

15453.  Is  the  governing  body  respon- 
sible to  the  Education  Committee  of  the 

London  County  Council? In  certain 

respects  it  is,  yes. 

15454.  Not  in  all? -Not  in  ab- 

solutely all,  but  so  much  of  the  money 
comes  from  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil that  for  practical  purposes  they 
work  extremely  closely  together  and  pro- 
posals that  come  to  us  from  the  Sir  John 
Cass  College  would  come  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  London  County  Council. 

15455.  In  consultation,  yes,  but  not 

through? They  would  not  probably 

come  formally  through  the  London 
1 County  Council. 


15456.  Islington,  the  Northern  Poly- 
technic, is  the  next,  and  the  next  one  is 
the  London  County  Council  Brixton 
School  of  Building  and  there  is  the  St. 

Marylebone  Polytechnic  I think. Yes, 

that  is  the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic. 

15457.  Next,  the  Southwark  Borough 
Polytechnic — that  is  not  Battersea,  is  it? 
No,  these  are  all  under  the  L.C.C. 

15458.  Next,  the  Woolwich  Polytech- 
nic, and  then  the  Brunei  College  of  Tech- 
nology, and  the  Kingston-upon-Thames 
Technical  College — is  that  Surrey  County 
Council? Yes. 

15459.  Suppose  I put  this  merely  as  a 
pure  hypothesis ; supposing  Islington 
Borough  Council  was  a most  purpose 
authority  of  approximately  200,000  to 
250,000  or  Woolwich  the  same,  or 
Acton  for  Brunei,  and  Kingston-upon- 
Thames  for  their  college,  is  there  really 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  if  such  an 
authority  took  over  the  running  of  those 
colleges  there  would  really  be  any  dif- 
ference so  far  as  students  are  concerned 
today  in  the  number  of  courses  avail- 
able and  the  avadability  of  students,  and 
things  like  that? As  I have  said  be- 

fore there  is  a distinction  to  be  made  as 
to  the  level  of  the  college  here. 

15460.  Taking  regional  ones  only. 

Taking  regional  ones  only  the  London 
County  Council  who  are  respons'ble  for 
the  bulk  of  the  regional  ones  in  this  area 
have,  by  now  substantial  experience  of 
running  these  colleges  many  of  which 
work  a good  deal  fully  at  university 
level.  I think  the  fact  that  they  have 
that  experience  is  reflected  in  the  way  in 
which  those  colleges  are  run. 

15461.  That  of  course  is  a point  you 
can  make  with  regard  to  any  hypo- 
thetical change  but  you  have  correspond- 
ing colleges  run  successfully  in  the  pro- 
vinces by  authorities  no  greater  than  the 
authorises  that  I am  contemplating 

hypothetically  here. 1 think  there  is  a 

difference  between,  shall  we  say,  Kings- 
ton and  some  of  these  colleges  in  the 
centre.  Perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  if 
I was  to  bring  in  here  a point  wh'ch  I 
had  intended  .to  reserve  for  the  discussion 
on  Regional  Advisory  Councils  about  the 
movement  of  students. 

There  is  one  very  important  area,  in 
our  view,  into  which  students  are  drawn 
from  fairly  far  afield  as  a result  of  the 
transport  arrangements,  and  this  area  is 
an  area  of  roughly  20  to  30  square  miles 
covering  approximately  the  main  rail 
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heads,  and  in  terms  of  colleges  runs  like 
this;  Paddington;  the  Northern  Poly- 
technic which  is  in  Holloway ; the  Sir 
John  Cass  College  which  is  in  Aldgate  ; 
the  Camberwell  School  of  Art ; the  Brix- 
ton  School  of  Building;  the  Battersea 
College  of  Advanced  Technology ; and 
ithe  Hammersmith  College  of  Art  and 
Building.  We  would  think  there  is  a 
very  great  advantage  in  continuing  to 
regard  that  area  at  least  as  an  entity. 

This  is  one  half  of  the' two  sets  of 
problems  of  co-ordination  which  arise. 
One  set  of  problems  of  co-ordinaition 
arises  in  relation  to  this  whole  central 
area  t^ken  together  because  they  all  draw 
students  from  far  afield,  including  out- 
side the  Commission’s  area,  and  the  other 
set  of  problems — perhaps  it  would  be 
helpful  to  make  this  point  at  this  stage 
—arises  astride  the  boundaries  of  the 
Commission’s  area.  Just  to  mention 
some  recent  cases  which  have  arisen  ; 
Hatfield  and  Enfield;  Hartford  and 
Rochester ; Croydon  on  the  one  hand 
and  Reigate  and  Guildford  on  the 
other;  Brunei  on  the  one  hand  and 
Battersea  on  the  other,  but  those  last 
two  are  within  the  Commission’s  area. 
There  are  these  two  sets  of  problems 
which  arise  from  the  oo-ordination  point 
of  view ; one  is  this  substantial  but  not 
so  very  large  central  area,  and  the  other 
is  a set  of  problems  arising  astride  the 
boundaries  of  the  Commission’s  area. 

15462.  That  means  that  the  five  in  the 
central  area  may  be  regarded  as  serving 
a centre  which  draws  in  its  students  from 
all  over  the  place,  from  radial  routes 
which  lead  into  London.  The  other  ones 
are  subsidiary  centres  in  a sense  on  their 
own  each  with  its  own  catchment  area, 
and  that  catchment  area,  you  are  saying, 
goes  over  our  boundaries  in  some  cases. 

That  is  quite  correct.  I should 

make  the  point  that  it  is  not  only  the 
regional  colleges  in  -this  area  which  draw 
from  far  afield,  it  is  true  of  some  of  Ihe 
area  colleges  as  well  simply  because  of 
their  geographical  location. 

Chairman : I was  only  testing  this  by 
taking  this  fairly  small  category. 

15463.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  How  far  in 
this  does  finance  count  in  your  m'nds? 
You  told  us,  speaking  for  the  moment 
of  science  and  technology,  that  for  Ordi- 
nary National  Certificate  the  equipment 
was  pretty  expensive.  You  told  us  there 
could  easily  be  a good  deal  of  overlap 
between  equipment  for  Ordinary 
National  and  Higher  National  Certifi- 


cate. Is  finance  fairly  decisive  over  this? 

If  there  was  a tendency  for  colleges 
to  -try  to  make  -themselves  self-sufficient 
would  the  financial  argument  come  in  in 
a big  way  to  say  that  that  would  in- 
volve quite  a lot  of  -unnecessary  ex- 
pense?  The  financial  argument  from 

whose  point  of  view? 

15464.  The  nation’s. Do  you  mean 

to  say : does  the  present  set-up  lead  -to 
uneconomical  (provision  owing  to  local 
ambitions?  Is  that  the  point  of  -the 
question? 

15465.  I imagine  that  the  argument 
about  the  great  central  -area  under  one 
control  would  be  that  it  saved  an  over- 
lap of  this  k-in-d  to  a large  extent,  that  is 
to  say,  wherever  it  was  possible  to 
arrange  things  so  .that  people  by  a little 
bit  of  travelling  could  -go  -to  the  right 
place.  How  important  is_  the  financial 
argument?  Marginally  important^  or 
what?  Suppose  there  were  a lo-t  of  little 
areas  each  trying  .to  make  their  own 
colleges  as  comprehensive  as  they  could, 
would  (that  be  enormously  more  expen- 
sive or  would  the  financial  argument  be 
marginal? -I  think  it  would  -be  sub- 

stantial in  the  context  of  technical  educa- 
tion but  marginal  in  relation  to  -the  over- 
all -total,  that  is  to  say,  I think  that  the 
whole  of  technical  education  costs  some- 
thing like  £45  -million  a year  -now  and 
clearly  the  kind  of  thing  we  are  talking 
about  may  -loom  quite  large  -in  that  con- 
text -but  the  (total  education  vote  is  -much 
larger  than  -that. 

Broadly  speaking,  I -think  one  has  to 
say  that  in  an  area  which  is  continu- 
ously built  up  with  extremely  good  trans- 
port arrangements  it  tends  to  be  much 
more  -economical  and  efficient  -to  plan  in 
relation  lo  the  fairly  large  areas  than  in 
relation  to  -the  small  areas,  a.nd  when  I 
say  large  I mean  something  of  the  order 
o-f  500,000,  or  -more. — Dame  Mary 
Smieton : That  links  up  with  the  point 
you  made,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  it 
would  make  any  difference  to  the 
regional  college  to  be  run  by  Islington, 
or  whatever  -it  might  be,  instead  of  as 
part  of  -the  wider  area.  As  the  colleges 
now  are,  planned  -and  with  the  existing 
courses,  and  so  on,  that  might  well  be  so 
but  I think  one  should  look  at  this  from 
two  other  points  of  view.  One  is  that 
further  education  is  at  present  in  a con- 
siderable state  of  growth  and  changing 
into  .different  -patterns  as  the  -needs  of 
industry  develop,  and  -as  the  whole  policy 
of  -the  relationship  -between  schools  and 
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further  education  institutions  develops. 
That  does  bring  us  into  the  need  for 
ensuring  that  these  different  colleges 
develop  in  a pattern  which  is  sensible 
when  you  look  at  the  area,  that  is 
London,  rather  than  just  looking  at  what 
might  be  run  in  fact  by  an  authority  of 
the  size  of  wherever  it  might  be. 

15466.  Chairman : You  are  talking  of 

the  six  are  you? No,  your  regional 

colleges  which  you  instanced  earlier 
when  you  said  “ Why  should  not  the 
regional  college  be  run  equally  well  by 
a small  area?  ** 

15467.  You  are  speaking  of  the  six 
presumably  in  the  central  area  which 

we  referred  to. 1 have  gone  back  to 

an  earlier  point. — Mr.  Part:  There  are 
about  twenty  colleges  in  the  central  area. 

15468.  We  are  talking  about  the 
regional  ones  at  the  moment.  Those  are 
the  only  ones  that  are  under  common 
administrative  control.  Are  the  courses 
in  fact  divided  up  so  that  you  go  to 
Sir  John  Cass  for  one  or  to  Islington 

for  another? Yes,  to  a certain  extent 

they  are.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
bread  and  butter  subjects  which  are  pro- 
vided in  most  of  them. 

15469.  But  they  are  grouped  con- 
sciously and  deliberately  grouped,  are 

they? 'Increasingly  so,  yes.  I do  not 

want  to  anticipate  the  discussion  on  the 
Regional  Advisory  Council  but  we  seem 
to  be  encroaching  on  it  all  (the  time. 

15470.  I think  it  fits  in  at  this  point. 

If  you  will  forgive  me  I would  like 

to  make  a prepared  statement  on  this. 

15471.  Certainly. So  that  iit  will  ex- 

plain the  position. 

You  will  know  I think  that  the 
Regional  Advisory  Council  which  was  set 
up  in  1947  extends  roughly  from  Luton 
east  to  Southend  and  due  south  ito  the 
south  coast.  It  has  .two  main  functions. 
It  has  to  secure  co-operation  between 
authorities  and  it  also  has  ito  promote  a 
fruitful  working  relationship  between 
authorities,  technical  and  other  colleges, 
university  institutions  and  industry  and 
commerce,  all  of  which  are  represented 
on  the  Council.  We  think  that  both 
those  functions  are  important. 

To  a certain  extent  further  education 
is  different  from  schools  from  the  plan- 
ning point  of  view  in  this  way  that 
when  you  are  trying  ito  work  out  how 
many  schools  are  needed  in  an  area  you 


have  the  population  to  go  on ; you  know 
most  of  them  have  to  go  to  school  and 
there  is  not  very  much  room  for 
manoeuvre  except  in  relation  to  the  way 
in  which  secondary  education  in  an  area 
is  to  be  organised.  Further  education 
is  basically  voluntary  and  largely  part- 
time,  and  it  depends  therefore  on  the 
demand  which  students  and  firms  express 
or  can  be  persuaded  to  express.  For 
example,  the  arrival  of  a big  new  firm 
in  an  area  can,  and  normally  does,  lead 
to  substantial  changes  in  the  provision  for 
further  education  so  that  further  educa- 
tion of  the  kind  we  are  talking  about 
has  to  be  constantly  sensitive  to  changes 
in  local  industry  and  commerce  and  this 
differentiates  it  to  a certain  extent  from 
university  planning. 

As  Dame  -Mary  said,  further  education 
is,  and  will  be  for  some  time,  in  a state 
of  expansion.  The  problem  we  have 
been  faced  with  is  to  devise  machinery 
at  all  levels  that  will  encourage  this  local 
initiative  for  expansion  but  ensure  that 
it  takes  place  in  an  efficient  and  economi- 
cal way.  A rigid  master  plan  would  not 
be  any  good.  Changes  in  industry  and 
commerce  would  make  it  out  of  date 
almost  as  soon  as  it  had  been  completed. 
Indeed,  this  was  the  opinion  that  the 
Regional  Advisory  Council  had  about  a 
document  called  the  Wooder  report  pre- 
sented to  them  in  1957.  But  some  guide 
lines  are  essential  and  our  idea  has  been, 
as  in  the  case  of  our  administration  of 
building,  to  let  people  know  the  rules  of 
the  game  before  it  starts. 

We  have  tried  to  form  the  local  educa- 
tion authorities,  the  Regional  Advisory 
Council  and  the  Ministry  into  a coherent 
structure  of  control.  Administrative 
Memorandum  545  was  issued  in  March 
1957,  and  I do  not  think  it  is  too  much 
to  say  that  it  has  revolutionised  the  work 
of  Regional  Advisory  Councils  by  giving 
them  an  authoritative  place  in  the  struc- 
ture and  by  backing  the  great  majority 
of  their  recommendations  about  location 
of  courses  with  the  executive  power  of 
the  Ministry. 

I ought  perhaps  just  to  mention  that 
the  Ministry  would  in  any  case  have  a 
special  interest  in  this  region  because  it 
contains  about  25  per  cent,  of  both  the 
industry  and  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try, and  national  issues  tend  to  arise  on 
individual  proposals,  for  example,  a pro- 
posal under  consideration  at  present  for 
a college  of  architecture  and  building. 
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This  will  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  whole  country,  and  the  planning  of 
it  will  affect  about  half  a dozen  colleges 
in  London. 

I should  like  to  outline  the  procedure 
under  this  Administrative  Memorandum 
because  it  is  important  in  indicating  the 
nature  of  the  job  which  the  Regional 
Advisory  Council  has. 

First  of  all,  all  advanced  courses  that 
require  scarce  staff  or  expensive  equip- 
ment are  subject  by  Statutory  Rule  and 
Order  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister 
and  must  be  considered  by  the  Regional 
Advisory  Council.  All  such  courses 
which  are  due  to  start  in  a particular 
year  must  be  submitted  to  the  Regional 
Staff  Inspector,  who  acts  for  the  Minis- 
ter, and  to  the  Regional  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  1st  January  so  that  the  picture 
can  be  seen  as  a whole.  These  submis- 
sions are  considered  according  to  a de- 
finite timetable  by  the  Regional  Advisory 
Council  in  consultation  with  the  Regional 
Staff  Inspector,  and  at  the  end  of  March 
the  Regional  Staff  Inspector  having  re- 
ceived the  Regional  Advisory  Council’s 
recommendations  gives  his  decision, 
which  is  binding.  Approval  is  subject 
to  the  enrolment  of  a minimum  number 
of  students  for  different  types  of  course 
and  college. 

Our  experience  in  the  short  time  in 
which  this  procedure  has  been  in  force 
is  that  it  has  worked  well.  In  practice, 
99  times  out  of  100,  and  I am  using  this 
phrase  in  rather  more  than  its  colloquial 
sense,  the  Regional  Advisory  Council’s 
advice  has  been  given  executive  force 
by  the  Regional  Staff  Inspector  on  behalf 
of  the  Minister. 

This  Administrative  Memorandum 
also  provides  for  the  review  of  existing 
courses  and  the  first  of  these  is  to  be 
carried  out  this  year.  It  applies  to  all 
the  technical  and  commercial  courses 
within  the  Regional  Advisory  Council’s 
purview  and  the  rules  of  this  game  are 
set  out  in  detail  in  Administrative  Memo- 
randum 545.  Meanwhile,  we  have  con- 
ducted one  special  review  of  London 
University  degree  courses  in  technical 
colleges.  With  the  help  and  concurrence 
of  the  Regional  Advisory  Council  a sig- 
nificant rationalisation  was  achieved. 

Incidentally,  as  a result  of  pooling 
under  general  grant,  free  trade — that  is, 
free  movement  of  students  across  boun- 
daries— is  no  longer  a real  problem. 
Perhaps  I might  mention  that  the 


London  School  of  Economics  evidence 
on  this  was  out  of  date  when  it  was 
given. 

15472.  Is  that  true  below  advanced 

level? Pooling  is  not  in  force  below 

advanced  level  but  there  is  a good  deal 
less  of  crossing  boundaries  there  and  on 
the  whole  obstacles  are  not  so  numerous 
as  they  were  at  the  advanced  level. 

The  system  which  I have  outlined  is 
not  yet  fully  developed  on  the  planning 
side.  Administrative  Memorandum  545 
is  good  as  far  as  it  goes  but  it  brings 
formal  control  in  at  a rather  late  stage 
when  a good  deal  of  preparatory  work 
has  already  been  done.  I use  the  word 
“ formal  ” because  any  sensible  college 
will  have  consulted  the  Regional  Advi- 
sory Council  and  H.M.I.  informally  at  a 
much  earlier  stage.  Nevertheless,  we 
think  this  formal  control  ought  to  be 
supplemented  by  something  more.  We 
need  more  guide  lines.  Some  of  them  | 
already  exist  as  a result  of  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Regional  Advisory 
Council,  and  decisions  taken  by  the 
Ministry  on  individual  oases.  The 
examples  I could  quote  are  the  full-time 
and  sandwich  courses  in  metallurgy, 
ohemical  engineering  and  civil  engineer- 
ing. All  these  have  come  up,  so  to 
speak,  incidentally,  and  the  colleges  in 
the  region  now  have  a fairly  clear  idea 
of  who  should  or  should  not  provide 
or  plan  courses  in  these  subjects. 

On  the  planning  side  the  next  move  in 
this  particular  Regional  Advisory  Coun- 
cil is  the  preparation  by  the  expert 
regional  advisory  committees — -that  is  a 
committee  for  each  technology  with  one 
local  education  authority  representation 
on  each  of  them — of  what  one  might 
call  outline  schemes  for  each  of  the 
technologies.  A plan  for  printing  educa- 
tion has  been  approved  by  the  Regional 
Advisory  Committee  and  others  are  in  j 
the  pipeline. 

I should  like  to  mention  two  other 
points.  The  difficulties  in  co-ordination 
arise  from  possible  rivalries  not  only 
between  local  education  authorities  but 
between  colleges  within  a local  education  j 
authority  area,  and  high  level  colleges  j 
(like  universities)  cannot  be  profitably 
bulldozed  into  rationalisation.  One  has  j 
to  take  into  account  rather  the  fact  that  j 
these  are  fairly  high  level  institutions  | 
and  the  trick  is  to  find  procedures  that 
are  congenial  yet  effective. 

One  of  the  situations . which  call  for 
rationalisation,  and  which  has  proved 
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most  difficult,  was  within  'the  London 
County  Council’s  own  area  and  the 
reason  why  rationalisation  has  not  hap- 
pened until  recently  as  fast  as  it  might 
have  done  was  because  of  the  difficulty 
which  the  London  County  Council  felt 
in  bringing  heavy  pressure  to  bear  on 
some  of  these  individual  colleges  against 
a background  where  there  was  no 
national  statement  of  policy  on  co- 
ordination. I think  that  now  with  the 
now  set-up,  and  Administrative  Memo- 
randum 545  has  been  in  force  since 
1957,  things  are  moving  faster  and,  in- 
deed, .there  are  a number  of  oases  where 
co-ordination  is  under  consideration. 

The  second  point  is  this  ; taking  the 
solutions  which  one  has  seen  suggested 
to  the  Commission  from  various  quarters 
one  should  perhaps  make  it  clear  .that 
the  Regional  Advisory  Council  will  have 
to  continue  in  any  event  whatever  this 
Commission  may  decide  because  it  is 
concerned  with  a much  bigger  region 
and  a region  which  has  proved  its 
validity  in  practice  and  we  think  .the 
representation  of  industry,  the  colleges 
and  the  university  is  important  at  the 
regional  level. 

15473.  Sir  Charles  Morris : Do  these 
arrangements  cover  the  Higher  National 
Certificate  Courses? Yes. 

15474.  So  in  addition  to  producing  a 
new  type  of  course  you  have  introduced 
co-ordination  of  existing  courses. — —It 
covers  every  advanced  stage  in  the  region, 
indeed,  in  the  country. 

1547 5.  Professor  Mackenzie : I feel 
■tempted  to  revert  to  the  point  Mr. 
Heaton  made  earlier.  It  seems  clear 
from  what  Mr.  Part  has  said  that  the 
Regional  Advisory  Council  was  made  an 
effective  instrument  dn_  1957  for  the, 
execution  of  administrative  policy.  It  is 
not  so  clear  to  me  that  it  retains  any 
function  in  creating  and  harnessing  looal 
interest  to  the  service  of  technical  edu- 
cation which  Mr.  Part  I think  stressed 
as  very  important.  From  what  tie 
said  earlier  the  volume  of  business  which 
is  dealt  with  by  the  Regional  Advisory 
Council  between  January  and  March 
each  year  must  now  surely  be  absolutely 

gigantic? It  is  not  so  very  big.  About 

600  applications  over  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

15476.  Of  which  a quarter  may  be  in 
London? Yes  probably  a quarter. 


15477.  How  many  meetings  does  it 

have? 1 understand  the  Commission 

are  due  .to  receive  evidence  from  the 
Regional  Advisory  Council  and,  with 
respect,  I suggest  that  question  should 
be  addressed  .to  them.  So  far  as  the 
general  point  is  concerned  on,  as  it  were, 
stimulating  as  opposed  to  controlling,  it 
does  in  fact  exercise  a considerable 
amount  of  stimulation  through  its 
regional  advisory  committees  in  relation 
to  each  .technology  where  it  looks  at, 
■for  example,  chemical  engineering  or 
printing  and  collects  the  intelligence  in 
local  terms  from  the  localities  and  tries 
to  build  it  into  a regional  picture.  Where 
an  industry  thinks  there  is  a _ lack  of 
provision  which  has  not  made  itself  felt 
in  terms  of  representation  at  local  level 
■it  would  certainly  do  so  at  regional 
level. 

1 5478.  So  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
mechanism  for  dealing  with  industries 
rather  than  for  dealing  with  areas,  and 
the  sub-division  of  its  work  is  a sub- 
division by  subjects  and  the  subjects 
correspond  to  industries.  It  is  not  a sub- 
division of  localities  except  in  so  far  as 
the  industries  coincide  with  localities? 

1 am  sorry,  that  is  not  correct. 

I am  sorry  if  I misled  you.  On  the 
industrial  side  there  as  an  industrial  set- 
up and  there  is  also  the  local  authority 
side  which  is  exemplified  in  the  Distribu- 
tion of  Courses  Committee,  which  is  a 
committee  composed  of  .the  Chief  Edu- 
cation Officers,  and  that  looks  after  the 
local  authority  side  of  it.  The  two  are 
brought  together  in  .the  council  though, 
needless  to  say,  the  division  is  not  so 
rigid  as  that. 

The  situation  is  very  different  since 
1957.  This  whole  thing  depends  a very 
■great  deal  on  mutual  confidence  and  con- 
fidence can  only  come  with  a certain 
amount  of  time.  I think  the  thing  is 
going  in  the  right  direction  now  and  we 
have  a machine  which  is  healthy  and  will 
be  better  in  (two  or  three  years’  time 
than  it  is  now. 

15479.  Chairman : Can  we  pass  on  to 
another  set  of  subjects?  I have  no  doubt 
you  have  been  following  the  var  ous  sug- 
gestions for  the  reorganisation  of  local 
government  that  have  been  put  to  us 
by  a great  many  different  people.  There 
is  a great  variety  of  them.  The  first  -is 
this ; that  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why 
the  Government’s  policy  as  set  out  in  the 
Act  of  1958  for  the  rest  of  the  country 
should  not  be  applied  to  London.  Now 
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so  far  as  that  is  concerned  it  would 
mean  that  the  minimum  size  of  a county 
borough  in  the  Greater  London  area 
would  be  100,000  and  presumably  there 
would  be  compulsory  delegation  m 
respect  of  education  as  in  respect 
of  other  functions  to  non-county 
boroughs  within  the  area  of  a .population 
of  60,000  or  more.  That  would  be  the 
effect  of  giving  effeot  to  that  sug- 
gestion, would  iit  not?  Haveyou 
considered  how  that  proposal  if  it 
was  put  into  effect  would  work  out 

in  the  Greater  London  area? Dame 

Mary  Smieton : I think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  100,000  criterion  is  related  to  the 
minimum  size  of  an  authority  which 
could  provide  sufficient  resources  and 
structure,  and  so  on,  to  provide  a proper 
service  amongst  those  which  might  be 
given  to  it.  It  does  seem  to  us  looking 
at  the  Greater  London  area  that  that 
factor  is  not  really  the  difficult  one  or  the 
most  important  one.  There  are  a number 
of  considerations,  and  I am  talking  now 
only  about  the  education  service,  which 
are  of  greater  importance  than  the  mini- 
mum required  to  run  a proper  service, 
and  these  other  considerations  are,  I 
think,  the  obvious  ones,  but  they  are  very 
important ; high  density  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  easy  means  of  transport 
within  the  area,  and  the  habits  of  mind 
and  expectations  which  those  easy  and 
rapid  means  of  transport  provide  and 
induce  and,  of  course,  the  absence  of 
naturally  defined  areas  which  the  public 
recognises  as  being  self-contained  units 
for  educational  purposes.  These  factors 
and  the  effect  that  they  have  on  education 
would  mean  that  to  apply  the  100,000 
criterion  in  an  area  like  Greater  London 
would  provide  problems  of  administra- 
tive boundaries  of  extreme  difficulty  and 
unreality  in  regard  to  primary  education 
and  secondary  education,  and  for  further 
education,  I think,  in  an  increasing 
degree  as  you  went  along  if  it  meant,  as 
it  would,  that  the  numbeT  of  authorities 
was  unduly  multiplied. 

On  the  planning  side  you  have  the 
problem  of  the  provision  of  schools  of 
all  kinds.  You  might  well  find,  since 
you  do  not  start  with  a clean  slate,  that 
your  schools  were  in  fact  in  the  wrong 
places  physically  ; they  had  not  been  pro- 
vided with  those  boundaries  in  mind. 

15480.  We  know  where  they  all  are 
and  we  know  where  the  children  come 
from  so  we  can  work  that  out  for  our- 


selves.  Yes.  If  you  had  areas  that 

were  too  small,  and  with  the  general 
poss:biliity  or  expectation  of  travel,  you 
would  have  difficulties  in  the  planning  of 
your  specialised  and  extended  courses  in 
your  secondary  schools.  You  would 
have  the  difficulty  of  providing  the  extent 
of  parental  choice  of  schools  which  has 
become  very  much  expected  and  under- 
stood and  accepted  in  the  London  area. 

You  would  have,  too,  much  greater  diffi- 
culties in  the  shifts  of  population,  of 
which  there  are  considerable  numbers, 
and  you  would  have  also  much  less  effec- 
tive use  of  staffs,  not  only  among  teachers 
but  specialist  staffs  of  local  education 
authorities  in  the  field  of  architecture, 
educational  buildings,  and  so  on. 

In  respect  of  further  education  in  par- 
ticular I think  this  problem  of  co- 
ordination does  stand  out.  You  have 
just  heard  Mir.  Part’s  description,  of  the 
way  iin  which  co-ordination  with  the 
Regional  Advisory  Council  works  and 
our  experience  is,  as  he  has  said,  that 
the  job  can  be  done  when  you  have  about 
nine  authorities  as  ait  present  involved  in 
the  area  which  the  Royal  Commission 
covers.  But  on  the  basis  of  something 
like— I am  not  sure  how  many  it  would  i 
be— but  on  the  basis  of,  say  100,000, 
when  there  would  be  a very  considerable 
number  of  education  authorities  con- 
cerned, the  kind  of  co-ordination  that 
works  well  with  the  Regional  Advisory 
Council  of  this  size  would  just  about 
be  unworkable  in  terms  of  the  planning 
of  courses  and  that  side  of  the  co- 
ordination of  the  work.  So  I think  that 
these  considerations  point  to  the  desir- 
ability on  educational  grounds  of  the 
provision  of  a small  number  of  larger 
units  of  local  government  rather  than  the 
reverse.  i 

You  get  either  extreme  difficulties  of  j 
administration  across  boundaries  in  the 
planning  and  provision  of  your  schools, 
and  other  aspects,  or  you  get  wasteful 
use  of  the  schools  because  the  authorities 
in  those  areas  might  tend  in  a natural 
way  to  build  up  the  whole  of  their  facili- 
ties so  as  to  provide  ,the  full  range  that 
it  is  the  habit  to  expeot  in  an  area  of  this 
kind  from  days  long  past.  On 
the  other  hand  we  have  said  in  our 
evidence,  and  I think  lit  has  been  said  to 
you  on  very  many,  occasions,  that  you  do 
get  this  difficulty  that  you  want  to  have 
.an  area  which  is  big  enough  for  efficient 
organisation  and  planning  in  your  local  I 
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education  authority  service  but  units  that 
are  too  large  can  get  away  from  the 
necessary  close  touch  with  local  feeling 
and  local  needs. 

Depending  on  the  kind  of  area  with  its 
physical  characteristics,  and  so  on,  you 
can  meet  this  by  an  adjustment  of  the 
size  of  the  unit  if  you  can  avoid  un- 
acceptable difficulties  on  that  score. 
Alternatively  you  can  meet  it  by  the 
kind  of  delegation  which  we  were  dis- 
cussing earlier,  that  is,  if  you  follow 
this  principle  to  which  we  stick  firmly 
that  you  have  got  to  look  at  all  your 
different  types  of  education  as  progres- 
sive stages  of  education  but  all  as  one 
unity. 

Mr.  Part  did  make  a further  point 
specially  related  to  further  education  in 
London  about  the  need  for  the  central 
area  to  cover  these  five  main  regional 
technical  colleges  which  have  a special 
part  to  play  in  further  education. 
That  is  a very  good  instance,  I think, 
of  one  of  the  reasons  why  in  an  area 
like  London  it  is  difficult  to  take  a 
standard,  as  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the 
country  which  is  looked  at  more  in  terms 
of  what  is  the  minimum  size  of  a 
coherent  area  which  can  be  regarded  as 
suitable  as  a county  borough  for  the 
various  purposes. 

15481.  Of  course,  the  White  Paper  did 
not  say  that  100,000  by  itself  should  be 
a qualification.  By  implication  what  is 
being  done  there  is  to  say  you  have  a 
centre  of  population  which  is  a coherent 
and  recognisable  centre  and  what  is  the 
minimum  size  which  that  particular 
centre  must  have  before  it  can  be 
properly  considered  for  county  borough 
status.  The  first  question  may  be  only 
implied  but  there  is  a double  test  and 

not  a single  one. Yes,  the  coherence 

of  the  area  is  one  of  the  great  difficul- 
ties when  you  have  a part  of  the  world 
■like  the  Greater  London  area  where 
really  a county  conception  is  in  a sense 
the  wrong  one.  Tt  is  in  fact  one  enor- 
mous county  borough. 

15482.  It  is  really  on  that  half  of  the 
test  that  you  distinguish  the  Greater 
London  area  rather  than  on  the  more 

numerical  part  of  the  test? -Well,  the 

numerical  one  does  not  really  seem  to 
be  the  point  at  all. 

15483.  Supposing  you  were  to  adopt 
the  next  plan  that  has  been  suggested 
to  us,  which  has  been  argued  before  us 
quite  vigorously,  that  you  must  accept 


that  in  London  the  sort  of  population 
limit  laid  down  for  the  county  borough 
is  too  low  but  that  you  should  raise  it 
so  that  you  had  a series  of  county 
boroughs  of,  say,  200,000  plus  in- 
habitants? A strenuous  argument  has 
been  placed  before  us  on  that.  How 
would  you  feel  that  would  work  so  far 
as  education  is  concerned?  I think  we 
are  in  all  these  proposals  leaving  certain 
aspects  of  further  education  on  one  side 
to  be  dealt  with  separately,  are  we  not? 

Well,  I am  not  leaving  anything  on 

further  education  on  one  side  except 
possibly  the  colleges  of  advanced 
technology. 

15484.  Yes,  that  is  what  I mean. 

That  is  all  that  you  mean,  is  it? 

15485.  Yes. One  can  look  at  it  in 

a very  practical  way,  I think,  in  relation 
to  the  Regional  Advisory  Council  on 
co-ordination  of  further  education,  and 
one  can  see  extreme  difficulties  in  effect- 
ing that  type  of  co-ordination,  if  you 
had  36  authorities,  and  yet  given  the 
firm  view  we  hold  that  we  have  got  to 
have  further  education  run  in  with  the 
other  educational  parts  of  the  educa- 
tional system  co-ordination  would  be 
essential  in  respect  of  those  functions. 

Mr.  Part : Could  I add  that  at 

present  there  are  18  local  education 
authorities  on  the  regional  advisory 
council?  If  we  have  understood  Scheme 
A correctly  there  will  be  49  education 
authorities  on  the  council. 

15486.  That  is  the  London  School  of 

Economics. 1 should  have  preferred 

a county  borough  of  about  300,000. 

15487.  That  is  not  what  they  are  sug- 
gesting. They  are  suggesting  that  you 
should  have  a regional  council  on  top 
of  that.  I am  putting  to  Dame  Mary 
the  straight  proposal  which  comes  from 
these  various  people  of  no  counties  at 
all,  but  just  county  boroughs  of  round 

about  200,000  plus. Dame  Mary 

Smieton:  I would  have  thought  too,  in 
respect  of  choice  of  schools,  that  a 
number  of  separate  county  boroughs 
would  have  run  into  difficulties  of  co- 
ordination. You  would  have  a great  deal 
of  co-ordination  to  do  at  all  points  if 
you  had  that  number  of  authorities. 

15488.  Why  more  than  shall  we  say 
Coventry  or  some  corresponding  county 

borough  outside  London? Mr. 

Heaton : Coventry  stands  by  itself,  and 
under  these  schemes  you  are  envisaging 
you  would  have  something  like  36 
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county  boroughs  all  over  London ; 
whereas  now  if  you  look  at  the  L.C.C. 
area  alone  it  is  possible  for  any  child 
suitably  qualified  to  have  a wide  choice 
of  schools.  If  you  interpose  a large 
number  of  local  government  boundaries, 
there  is  going  to  be  all  the  business  of 
getting  permission  from  the  home  autho- 
rity before  you  can  go  into  school  in 
the  area  of  another  education  authority, 
and  sometimes  permission  may  be  forth- 
coming and  sometimes  it  may  not. 

15489.  For  primary  schools  that  ques- 
tion hardly  arises. — — I was  thinking 
much  more  of  secondary  education. 

15490.  Nearly  all  boroughs  are  self- 

contained  for  primary  schools. I was 

thinking  of  secondary  schools. 

15491.  And  you  think  that  would  be 
impeded  and  impaired  due  to  financial 

reasons? 1 think  it  would  be  much 

more  difficult.  There  would  also  be  a 
greater  problem  over  the  use  of  schools 
and  expensive  specialist  staff.  Take 
school  building ; as  a result  of  experi- 
ence over  the  years  the  existing  educa- 
tion authorities  have  built  up  on  the 
whole  pretty  competent  teams  of 
builders.  That  is  not  a thing  you  can 
create  overnight. 

15492.  The  next  plan  which  I ought  to 
put  to  you — because  supposing  any  of 
these  plans  came  into  existence  you 
might  have  to  decide  about  distributing 
the  educational  functions  so  I am  going 
to  put  them  all  to  you — the  next  plan 
would  be  Scheme  A of  the  London 
School  of  Economics  evidence — that  is 
to  say,  boroughs  of  round  about  200,000 
or  more  with  a regional  Greater  London 
Authority  for  certain  purposes  on  top. 

# There  you  have  a different  situation  from 

* the  straight  county  borough  proposition, 
because  at  least  you  would  have  a better 
chance  of  putting  your  top  tier  of  further 
education  into  the  hands  of  a wider 
authority  than  you  would  if  they  were  all 

county  boroughs. Mr.  Part : If  I may 

say  on  that,  the  arguments  which  have 
already  been  advanced  by  Dame  Mary 
and  Mr.  Heaton  about  the  size  of  the 
borough  in  relation  to  secondary  educa- 
tion of  course  apply  to  this  solution  as 
well.  As  for  technical  education,  we 
have  said  that  it  is  in  our  view  actually 
impracticable  to  split  off  higher  techno- 
logical education,  except  for  the  colleges 
of  advanced  technology,  and  it  is  highly 
undesirable  to  make  the  larger  split  so 
that  the  great  majority  of  further  educa- 


tion is  separated  from  the  others,  so  we 
would  see  great  disadvantages  in  that 
suggestion. 

15493.  Another  possibility  I am  going 
to  put  to  you  is  to  have  Scheme  B of 
the  London  School  of  Economics — a 
Greater  London  council  with  certain 
metropolitan  counties  of  approximately 
one  million  to  one  and  a half  million 
population.  I take  it  you  would  have 
some  comment  to  make  on  that,  would 

you? Dame  Mary  Smietoni  That 

would  certainly  take  account  of  a num- 
ber of  the  considerations  which  I put  to 
you  earlier  on  as  making  the  operation 
of  the  100,000  county  borough  an 
extremely  difficult  one.  It  would  ob- 
viously reduce  the  difficulties  of  boun- 
daries in  terms  of  secondary  and  further 
education.  It  then  of  course  runs  into 
the  difficulties  in  the  other  direction 
of  getting  further  away  from  the  close 
touch  with  local  opinion  and  local  needs, 
and  brings  you,  I think,  to  consider  then  ; 
the  needs  in  certain  parts  of  those  areas 
at  any  rate  for  some  form  of  delegation. 

I do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  of 
any  value  to  the  Commission  at  this 
point  or  any  other  if  Mr.  Allcock  were  j 
to  give  some  experience  of  the  way  in  ! 
which  delegation  can  and  does  work  1 
well,  because  in  some  of  Our  earlier  dis-  J 
cussion  we  were  perhaps  turning  our  | 
attention  more  to  those  areas  in  which  J 
it  had  not  worked  well.  In  any  case,  I 
the  point  I wish  to  make  in  respect  of 
this  particular  problem  is  that  it  prob-  | 
ably  would  raise  questions  of  delegation.  I 

15494.  You  mean  on  the  grounds  that 
a population  of  one  million  or  one  and 

a half  million  is  too  big? Depending 

not  merely  on  size,  but  geography  us 
well. 

15495.  The  area  which  could  contain 
so  many  people  would  be  too  big?—-- 1 
do  not  know  if  it  is  always  that.  It  is  a j 
case  of  how  far  away  certain  parts  of 
the  area  would  be  from  where  the  centre  j 
was  and  how  far  it  contained  communi-  [ 
ties  which  have  got  some  sort  of  separate  j 
existence.  I do  not  think  it  is  just  a , 
case  of  size  or  population.  Mr.  Part  | 
wants  me  to  make  clear  again  in  respect  1 
of  this  scheme,  too,  that  we  were  not  j 
contemplating  a split  of  technology  in  [ 
any  sense  at  all.  There  would  be  nothing  j 
in  this  for  a regional  authority  to  do  on  ; 
education. 

15496.  In  other  words  you  § would 
make  your  metropolitan  counties  the  j 
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education  authority  and  any  question  of 
delegation  would  be  downward  from  that 

point. Mr.  Part : And  any  question 

of  co-ordination  would  be  dealt  with  by 
the  regional  advisory  council  which 
would  actually  be  very  much  the  same 
size  under  that  set-up  as  it  is  under  the 
present  set-up. 

15497.  I am  quite  sure  we  would  like 
to  hear  Mr.  Allcock,  but  I think  we 
should  finish  putting  to  you  the  various 
combinations  in  these  suggestions  first. 
The  next  one,  maybe  the  last  I have  to 
put  to  you  is  this,  that  you  could  con- 
ceive a situation  whereby  you  had  for 
certain  purposes  a Greater  London 
Authority,  and  beneath  that  Greater 
London  Authority  really  substantial 
most-purpose  boroughs  of  shall  _we  say 
200,000  or  a quarter  of  a million.  A 
conceivable  way  of  dealing  with  the  edu- 
cational part  of  the  business  under  those 
conditions  would  be  to  make  the  Greater 
London  Authority  the  local  education 
authority  but  to  have  the  boroughs  as 
excepted  districts,  so  to  speak,  for  the 
purposes  .for  which  excepted  districts 
operate  today,  with  divisional  executives 
■for  each  borough.  That  is  a conceiv- 
able scheme,  is  it  not?  How  would  that 

work  out? Dame  Mary  Smieton : I 

should  feel  inclined  to  think  that  it  would 
fall  .into  two  difficulties ; either  the 
Greater  London  Authority  or  regional 
authority  would  need  to  delegate  such 
full  powers  and  responsibilities  ,to  these 
large  all-punpose  authorities  as  would 
leave  it  without  the  powers  for  the  kind 
of  planning  and  co-ordination  which 
really  needed  to  be  done,  or  alternatively, 
in  order  to  keep  that  scope  for  planning, 
it  would  keep  back  so  much  of  its  powers 
as  would  leave  these  other  authorities  the 
sort  of  objections  that  arose  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  discussion.  Difficulties 
would  arise  on  this  score. 

15498.  With  this  difference,  that  here 
you  .would  be  giving  additional  powers 
of  some  kind  to  people  who  had  not  got 
them,  and  it  would  be  these  new  powers 
which  would  .be  in  a way  subject  to 
restriction,  which  is  rather  different  from 

taking  away  existing  powers. Yes,  in 

the  short  term. — Mr.  Heaton : Presum- 
ably this  scheme  is  to  be  invisaged  as 
being  applied  to  the  whole  metropolitan 
area,  and  once  you  got  beyond  the  cen- 
tral nucleus  there  would  be  some  people 
who  already  had  some  of  these  powers, 
either  as  county  councils  or  districts. 


15499.  You  axe  almost  making  me  be- 
lieve that  Providence  was  with  Mr. 
Butler  when  he  introduced  the  Bill  in 
1944,  in  that  he  had  presented  to  him 
not  only  the  ideal  but  the  only  possible 
forms  of  local  government ! It  comes  to 
this,  you  have  done  a tremendous  lot  of 
work  over  the  years,  you  and  the  other 
partners  you  referred  to  in  the  educa- 
tional system,  and  that  as  a result  you 
are  making  it  work? — - — Dame  Mary 
Smieton : What  we  said  in  our  evidence 
I think  was  that,  looking  at  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  way  in  which  the 
system  was  working,  we  would  not  of 
ourselves  suggest  changes  in  the  educa- 
tional pattern.  But  what  I have  wished 
to  do  in  speaking  about  the  various 
-forms  of  structure  is  to  set  out  the  con- 
siderations which  are  important  from  the 
point  of  view  of  education.  1 do  not 
think  it  would  be  right  for  us  to  say 
what  we  thought  the  pattern  ought  to 
be,  but  these  considerations  can  ob- 
viously be  applied  in  different  schemes  of 
organisation  in  this  area.  Some  of  them 
tend  to  push  too  far  in  one  direction  and 
the  others  tend  -to  push  too  far  in  another 
direction,  but  there  has  been  an  immense 
variety  in  the  way  the  educational  system 
has  been  organised  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  -the  most  surprising  things  have 
worked.  The  other  thing  I would  like 
to  comment  on  is  that  there  is  a great 
deal  of  history  in  this,  there  are  a great 
many  links  that  have  been  very 
thoroughly  forged  in  different  ways  be- 
tween persons  and  systems,  and  that  all 
these  are  extremely  important  in  con- 
sidering what  changes  should  be  made. 

Could  I make  one  point  at  this  stage, 
Mr.  Chairman — it  is  not  quite  relevant 
to  this  point  of  structure,  but  it  is  one 
which  came  up  in  our  recent  evidence 
where  we  made  some  comment  on  West 
Ham.  We  said  in  ou.r  written  evidence 
that  West  Ham  did  not  have  a very  high 
reputation  as  a local  education  authority. 
I think  those  were  the  words.  This  I 
think  was  interpreted  in  some  quarters 
as  a general  condemnation  in  some  sense 
of  the  education  authority’s  service,  but 
that  was  not  what  we  meant,  and  we  are 
sorry  that  our  evidence  gave  that  im- 
pression. 

15500.  I thought  you  were  merely 

giving  West  Ham  beta  minus! We 

knew  the  authority  had  a great  concern 
about  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  we  did  not  wish  anybody  to  doubt 
that.  The  important  point  of  our  criti- 
cism was,  I think,  that  in  the  past  the 
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authority  had  perhaps  shown  little  flexi- 
bility or  enterprise  in  developing  policies 
which  met  the  changing  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  present  time  or  which  took 
the  actual  requirements  of  the  county 
borough  as  a whole  into  consideration, 
and  that  applied  particularly  I think  in 
■the  field  of  secondary  education,  where 
early  leaving  had  been  a very  serious 
problem.  But  since  our  written  evidence 
was  submitted  to  the  Commission,  the 
authority  have  adopted  in  principle  a 
plan  for  the  reorganisation  of  secondary 
education  in  the  county  borough  and 
have  invited  our  comments  on  it,  and 
we  should  like  to  say  it  is  already  clear 
the  authority  have  given  a great  deal  of 
thought  to  finding  remedies  for  the  diffi- 
culties that  we  have  pointed  out  in  this 
field. 

15501.  I will  wash  out  that  beta  minus 
and  say  that  last  term’s  report  was 
“ could  do  better  ”,  and  now  this  term’s 
report  is  “trying”!  We  will  now  hear 

Mr.  Allcock. -Mr.  Allcock : I think, 

if  this  is  what  you  would  like,  all  I can 
usefully  contribute  is  a few  very  general 
observations  about  .the  way  in  which 
divisional  administration  within  my 
experience  as  divisional  inspector  has 
worked  in  a certain  county  in  the  north 
of  England,  because  I think  we  have 
there  an  example  of  how  it  can  work  at 
its  best,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
members  of  the  Commission  if  they  are 
going  to  .pursue  this  tonic.  As  you,  Sir, 
said  earlier  this  morning,  most  of  the 
schemes  of  divisional  administration 
which  we  have  are  very  similar  on  paper 
in  the  provisions  they  make,  but  they 
do  vary  enormously  in  the  way  they  are 
interpreted  and  put  into  practice.  In  this 
particular  case  the  delegation  is  remark- 
ably complete,  and  I think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  experience  so  far  suggests  that 
the  generous  interpretation  which  those 
who  had  to  work  the  scheme  .have  placed 
on  it  has  'been  more  than  fully  justified 
by  the  results,  and  that  the  divisional 
executives  have  fulfilled  all  their  res- 
ponsibilities with  efficiency  and  vigour. 
There  were  originally  35  of  them,  -but 
under  a scheme  of  revision  brought  in 
about  1950  they  were  reduced  to  24,  but 
that  is  still  quite  a considerable  number 
to  have  to  co-ordinate.  There  do  not 
appear  to  .be  any  examples  of  functions 
unnecessarily  or  arbitrarily  reserved  by 
the  county  itself,  apart  perhaps  from 
the  youth  employment  service,  and  it 
seems  it  is  prevented  from  delegating 


that,  because  the  Employment  and  Train-  i 
ing  Act  of  1948  does  not  provide  for  j 
delegation.  Even  there  they  have  dele- 
gated as  much  of  it  as  they  could  find  s 
ways  and  means  of  doing;  and  in  the 
field  of  technical  education  as  a whole  I 
only  -those  functions  are  reserved  for  the  f 
county  which  by  -their  nature  demand  j 
consideration  on  a county-wide  basis—  ; 
things  like  the  provision  and  equipment 
of  specialised  courses  of  a particularly 
advanced  nature.  On  the  schools  front 
the  delegation  is  bound  by  very  few 
strings  indeed,  and  even  in  those  mailers 
which  have  .to  be  dealt  with  by  the  : 
divisional  executives  subject  to  the  gen-  j 
eral  regulations  • of  the  authority,  -the  [ 
divisional  executives  are  given  great  dis- 
cretion in  interpretation,  and  the  county  | 
even  goes  out  of  its  way  wherever  j 
possible  to  make  exceptions  to  its  own  * 
general  rules  in  order  to  help  the  divi-  * 
sional  executives  to  lead  a more  free  and  ■ 
independent  life.  That  of  course  is  a ? 
process  which  has  undergone  a gradual 
development  over  a longish  period  of 
years,  and  I suppose  it  is  true  to  say  in 
some  divisions  the  delegation  has  in 
practice  been  a li-ttle  hit  less  complete  j 
than  others  on  points  of  detail ; but  \ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  I 
is  -the  county’s  policy  in  the  matter  to  t 
give  the  divisional  executives  every  pos-  I 
sible  freedom  .and  to  trust  them  to  use  I 
it  with  efficiency  and  a proper  sense  of 
responsibility. 

As  I said,  the  general  restrictions  in  f 
the  exercise  -of  functions  are  very  few  ’ 
and  very  reasonable,  and  they  only  apply 
to  things  which  in  the  county’s  view 
really  do  demand  that  they  shall  keep  a 
very  careful  eye  on  .them.  On  the 
schools  front  in  particular  the  position  is 
extremely  fluid.  To  mention  a few 
examples,  divisional  executives  can 
spend  quite  large  sums  of  money  on  the 
maintenance  of  premises  without  any 
reference  to  the  county,  -and  even  if 
there  is  a limit  the  su.m  is  often  raised  f 
without  difficulty  or  delay.  On  matters  j 
of  general  maintenance  the  divisional 
education  officers  can  use  the  county  dis- 
trict surveyors  or  private  architects  at 
their  discretion.  Engineering  works  of 
course  have  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
county  engineering  staff,  and  I -think  in  f 
that  particular  case  it  is  one  of  the  few  i 
examples  where  delay  does  occasionally 
occur ; but  in  all  sort  of  other  ways  j 
-they  have  rea-lly  developed  a system  i 

I 
I 
\l 
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whereby  itihe  divisional  executive  can  get 
on  with  ithe  job  without  everlastingly  hav- 
ing to  refer  to  county  hall,  and  they  are 
treated  as  reasonable  and  equal  partners 
in  ithe  service  which  they,  together  with 
the  county,  are  jointly  administering. 

All  .this  stems  from  the  way  the  county 
authorities,  and  in  particular  perhaps 
some  of  the  professional  officers  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  looked  at  the  thing  from 
the  start.  Every  possible  difficulty  was 
thought  of  and  foreseen  and  provided  for. 
One  can  imagine  the  theoretical  delay 
that  could  .arise  from  the  programming 
of  any  particular  planning  action  by  a 
divisional  executive  through  >a  whole 
complicated  set  of  county  committees. 
In  this  case  all  the  meetings  of  the 
various  committees  are  so  carefully  stag- 
gered ithat  a clear  run-through  is  avail- 
able to  any  recommendation  from  a 
divisional  executive.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
strongly  developed  tradition  that  what- 
ever is  sent  forward  by  a divisional 
executive  is  agreed  to  by  the  appropri- 
ate county  committee  unless  it  has  per- 
haps any  particularly  live  political 
implications,  but  in  most  cases  the  thing 
goes  through  in  no  greater  time  than  is 
experienced  in  a county  borough. 
Usually  two  or  three  weeks  are  sufficient 
for  seeing  a recommendation  through  all 
its  stages.  That  of  course,  as  you  can 
imagine,  does  require  a great  deal  of 
careful  planning  and  forethought  in 
advance,  and  if  .that  sort  of  thing  is  not 
done  by  the  county  authority  the  frus- 
trations and  the  delays  do  make  it.  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  divisional  adminis- 
tration to  work.  Here,  however,  every- 
thing is  made  as  smooth  as  possible. 
All  this  means  of  course  that  it  makes  it 
a great  deal  easier  for  a county  to  obtain 
people  of  real  quality  to  act  as  divi- 
sional education  officers,  because  they 
know  they  will  be  regarded  as  senior 
and  responsible  people  with  a good  deal 
of  personal  discretion,  and  in  emer- 
gencies ithey  know  they  can  always  act 
without  having  to  obtain  special 
approval.  -I  remember  a case  where  a 
school  was  having  repairs  carried  out, 
and  suddenly  it  was  discovered  that  the 
whole  structure  was  unsafe.  The  divi- 
sional officer,  without  any  reference  to 
the  county  authority,  closed  the  school, 
made  arrangements  for  the  temporary 
accommodation  of  the  children  else- 
where, consulted  H.M.I.  and  then  wrote 
to  the  county  telling  them  what  he  had 
done.  No  doubt  such  action  is  open  to 


all  divisional  education  officers,  and  the 
less  enterprising  might  perhaps  hesitate 
to  take  it;  but  here  at  any  rate  is  no 
doubt  they  can  take  it  and  they  know 
their  deoision  will  be  endorsed.  I do 
not  want  to  go  into  long  details  about 
this,  but  as  I said  I think  the  influence 
of  a very  great  Chief  Education  Officer 
in  the  early  years  of  this  new  system 
was  decisive,  and  his  readiness  to  dele- 
gate responsibility  to  members  of  his 
staff  as  well  as  to  divisional  officers  got 
the  whole  thing  started  on  the  right 
basis.  He  and  everybody  else  concerned 
determined  to  make  it  work,  so  it  did 
work  and  still  works  very  well. 

But  there  are  other  faotors  too  which 
I think  are  important ; for  example,  the 
constant  close  and  friendly  contact  in 
this  case  which  exists  between  county 
hall  and  the  divisions.  One  of  the 
features  of  this  scheme  is  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  divisional  officers  to  maintain 
constant  contact  with  the  Chief  Educa- 
tion Officer  with  a view  to  co-ordination 
of  the  educational  decisions  delegated  to 
divisions  throughout  the  county,  and 
various  formal  machinery  has  been  , set 
up  to  make  sure  that  contact  is  effective. 
This  kind  of  formal  contact  undoubtedly 
helps,  but  it  is  not  the  only  factor.  Per- 
haps more  significant  is  the  care  which 
the  county  in  this  case  takes  to  ensure 
the  principle  that  the  county  advises  and 
suggests  but  never  dictates.  That  is  not 
merely  an  attitude,  it  is  an  established 
fact.  However  convenient  it  might  be  to 
do  so,  the  county  will  always  prefer  to 
go  out  of  its  way  to  discuss  an  unsuitable 
proposal  with  the  divisional  executive 
rather  than  turn  it  down  arbitrarily  with- 
out any  kind  of  consultation  at  all. 

I am  afraid  I have  spoken  for  longer 
than  I meant  to,  but  this  is  a particularly 
interesting  case,  and  I thought  it  would 
be  useful  to  let  the  members  of  the 
Commission  know  some  of  the  ways  in 
which,  in  one  county  at  least,  divisional 
administration  works  so  well.  I am 
quite  certain  that  nobody  would  seriously 
think  of  altering  it,  and  in  theory  I can 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  work  so 
well  in  any  area  provided  a determina- 
tion to  make  it  work  exists  at  all  levels 
in  the  top-tier  authority,  the  county  itself, 
with  its  officers  and  elected  members.  If 
you  have  any  questions  to  put  I shall 
be  pleased  to  try  to  answer  (them. 

15502.  I take  it  that  is  a county  where 
they  are  all  divisional  executives  and 
there  are  no  excepted  districts? 
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There  are  two  excepted  districts,  but 
everything  I said  applies  with  equal  force 
to  the  excepted  districts  too.  Perhaps 
I might  add  as  a tailpiece  that  it  was  a 
county  where  there  did  exist  before  this 
happened  something  in  the  nature  of 
district  committees,  and  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  delegating  authority  was  not 
entirely  unknown,  and  perhaps  that 
helped  it  to  get  off  on  a better  footing. 

15503.  Sir  Charles  Morris:  May  I take 

it  the  Ministry  approve  of  this? As 

far  as  I know,  Sir,  yes. 

15504.  The  reason  I asked  is  because 
we  do  really  want  to  know  whether  the 
Ministry  approve  of  it  You  have  not 
gone  as  far  as  that  in  your  Circular  344. 

-I  think  that  is  the  county’s  own 

interpretation  of  the  scheme. 

15505.  I am  asking  about  the  Ministry. 

1 must  ask  my  colleagues  to  answer 

that. 

15506.  You  do  noit  recommend  any- 
thing like  as  much  as  that  in  your  model 

scheme? Mr.  Heaton : What  Mr. 

Allcock  was  describing  really  was  the 
spirit  in  which  the  scheme  was  actually 
worked  rather  than  the  actual  letter  of 
the  scheme.  If  you  look  at  the  letter  of 
the  scheme  in  the  particular  county  to 
which  he  was  referring,  I should  be  sur- 
prised if  you  found  it  remarkably  dif- 
ferent from  some  other  schemes.  It  is 
certainly  different  from  other  county 
schemes  where  there  is  probably  a mini- 
mum of  delegation.  If  you  compared 
that  particular  county  scheme  with  the 
most  generous  of  the  other  county 
schemes  I do  not  think  you  would  find 
much  actual  difference  in  letter.  It  is  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  worked  which  makes 
it  different,  and  also  the  nature  of  the 
regulations  for  which  any  scheme  pro- 
vides. The  county  is  bound  to  make 
regulations  about  certain  things  which 
may  be  county  policy,  scales  of  main- 
tenance allowances,  the  circumstances  in 
which  you  provide  transport  grants  and 
so  forth.  Those  would  be  accepted.  You 
might  get  other  authorities  going  on  to 
make  much  more  detailed  regulations 
covering  a whole  range  of  other  topics 
which  would  really  leave  the  divisional 
executive  very  little  initiative  at  all. 

15507.  But  I think  you  would  agree 
the  scheme  Mr.  Allcock  described  for  us 
so  clearly  is  rather  an  extreme  form. — — 
I am  not  sure  that  the  scheme  is  so  in 
actual  fact.  I come  back  to  my  point 
that  the  spirit  in  which  the  scheme  is 
worked  is  important. 


15508.  On  paper  it  may  not  be,  but 
in  working  it  is  extreme,  is  that  not 

right? It  is  extremely  good. 

15509.  It  does  not  quite  go  with  what 
was  said  earlier.  The  original  White 
Paper,  which  presumably  represented  the 
policy,  rather  talks  about  district  com- 
mittees ; the  divisional  executives  arose 

out  of  debates  in  Parliament. What 

we  are  saying  is  that  the  divisional  | 
administration  can  work  where  there  is 
a spirit  to  make  it  work  and  the  neces- 
sary goodwill  and  trust  exists  on  both 
sides. 

15510.  That  is  what  I am  wanting  to 
hear.  Mr.  Alloock’s  remarks  are  direc- 
ted to  saying  that  the  scheme  can  work, 
not  directed  to  saying  that  this  is  what 
the  Ministry  'thinks  is  the  right  idea, 

— ' — He  was  describing  his  experience  of 
the  workings  of  the  divisional  admini- 
stration in  a particular  county  where  it 
happens  to  work  well  and  the  kind  of 
considerations  which  lead  to  its  working  I 
well. — i Mr.  Allcock:  I do  not  think  this 
particular  county  has  delegated  away  j 
anything  it  is  not  entitled  to  delegate  ; 
under  the  scheme,  in  fact  I am  sure  it 
has  not;  but  I can  think  of  other  j 
counties  with  precisely  similar  schemes 
.where  the  picture  is  exactly  the  reverse  j 
because  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  . 
approached  is  entirely  different. 

15511.  Professor  Mackenzie:  In  fact 
this  can  be  done,  the  county  can  act  j 

like  this  without  being  ultra  vires? 

Yes. 

15512.  But  if  mistakes  are  made  on 
the  financial  side  as  a result  by  the  divi- 
sional executive,  that  can  come  to  a 

surcharge  on  the  county  council?: 

Mr.  Heaton:  I halve  .never  heard  of 
that  happening  at  any  time.  If  the 
county  finds  its  scheme  is  unduly  | 
hampering  it  can  always  propose  a j 
change  in  the  scheme. — Mr.  Allcock : In  | 
this  case  too  all  proposals  for  major  | 
and  minor  works  programmes  arc  dealt  I 
with  centrally,  bpt  after  very  full,  dis-  | 
cussion  with  divisions,  and  the  divisional  [ 
point  of  view  is  given  full  weight. 

15513.  Sir  Charles  Morris : I am  still 
puzzled  about  the  circular  in  view  of 

what  Mr.  Allcock  has  said. Mr. 

Walker:  The  oircular  did  make  this  \ 
general  point  about  the  spirit  in  which 
divisional  administration  should  be 
approached,  that  it  is  a partnership.  I : 
think  the  National  Association  of 
Divisional  Executives  have  oome  to  j 
think  .that  delegation  signifies  a master  f 
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and  servant  or  .agency  relationship.  We 
have  done  our  'best  in  this  circular  to 
point  out  that  that  is  not  our  view — we 
regard  at  as  a partnership,  there  may  be 
a senior  partner  and  a junior  partner 
but  they  are  partners — and  that  trust 
between  the  two  partners  is  the  essence 
of  the  whole  thing. 

15514.  Have  you  said  it  should  be 
a partnership? Yes,  in  the  last  sen- 

tence of  paragraph  8 ; it  is  implicit  in 
that. 

15515  Miss  Johnston : In  the  example 
Mr.  Allcock  gave  of  finding  a building 
■unsafe  and  other  arrangements  being 
made,  supposing  the  divisional  executive 
had  put  the  children  in  a church  hall 
which  neither  the  parents  nor  the 
teachers  nor  the  public  were  prepared 
to  take,  who  would  have  to  take  the 

rap? Mr.  Allcock : In  this  particular 

case  H.M.I.  had  been  consulted  and  had 
given  approval  for  the  use  of  the 
building  they  proposed  to  use. 

15516.  The  public  would  not  blame 
H.M.I.,  they  would  blame  the  county. 

That  is  the  calculated  risk  the 

county  take. — Mr.  Heaton : Sometimes 
the  divisional  executive  takes  the  rap. 
I can  recall  a case  where  the  divisional 
executive  got  a direction  from  the 
Minister  under  Section  68.  I think  it 
would  depend  very  much  on  the  local 
attitude.  The  particular  county  that  Mr. 
Allcock  was  speaking  of  has  a long 
tradition  of  delegation,  and  even  before 
there  were  divisional  executives  there 
was  a large  number  of  local  committees, 
I think  something  like  40  committees 
for  elementary  'education  and  over  a 
hundred  committees  for  higher  educa- 
tion, each  with  their  own  local  clerk.  I 
think  people  would  probably  tend  to  turn 
naturally  towards  the  local  committee, 
the  local  clerk,  rather  than  the  county 
town  which  may  be  20  miles  away. — 
Mr.  Allcock:  That  is  very  hue. 

15517.  It  is  an  exceptionally  big 

county? Yes.  People  in  it  may  not 

be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  live 
in  D.E.  22,  but  they  do  know  there  is 
somewhere  much  nearer  to  them  than 
the  county  town,  there  is  a divisional 
executive  officer  to  whom  they  would 
naturally  turn  for  advice  in  the  first 
instance. — Mr.  Walker:  I would  like  to 
add  one  point  about  the  circular.  We 
also  say  that  .the  granting  of  freedom 
may  be  said  to  carry  the  risk  of  it  being 


abused,  buit  district  councils  are  respon- 
sible bodies  and  trust  helps  to  stimulate 
a sense  of  responsibility.  That  is  in 
paragraph  9. 

15518.  Chairman:  I would  like  to 
turn  now  to  quite  a different  subject 
altogether  from  these  ; that  is  .the  school 
health  service.  I take  it  Dr.  Henderson 
will  come  in  on  this.  May  we  ask  first 
of  all  when  the.  school  health  service 
started  generally  in  the  country  and  why 

Dr.  Henderson:  It  started  officially 

in  1908.  The  first  school  medical  officer 
was  appointed  in  London  in  1890.  The 
reason  for  starting  it  really  stemmed 
from  the  reports  of  a Royal  Commission 
and  two  interdepartmental  Committees ; 
the  Government  was  so  concerned  at 
the  physical  condition  of  recruits  that 
they  thought  there  was  a serious  cause 
for  inquiry,  and  that,  I think,  is  the 
short  answer  why  it  started. 

15519.  That  was  before  any  sort  of 
national  health  service  at  all? Yes. 

15520  What  was  the  object  of  the 
school  health  service  as  such — to  detect 
faults  in  children  .or  to  cure  them,  or 
•both? It  started  off  first  with  detec- 

tion, and  when  it  got  going  'after  two 
or  three  years  .there  were  so  many  child- 
ren thrown  up  with  so  many  defects 
that  the  hospitals  simply  oould  not 
cope  with  them,  and  in  the  course  of 
.the  years  .the  education  authorities  . of 
those  days  had  to  provide  an  increasing 
■range  of  treatment  services.  The  very 
first  circular  was  issued  towards  the  end 
of  1907  where  the  point  was  made  very 
well — it  is  still  topical — (that  the  aim  of 
the  school  health  service  was.  not  simply 
the  cataloguing  of  defects  in  children, 
but,  having  roots  in  the  home  as  well  as 
in  the  schools,  to  improve  not  only  the 
physical  but  the  moral  and  mental  state 
of  children.  It  actually  used  those  words. 

15521.  Looking  at  the  situation  today, 
the  National  Health  Service,  apart  from 
the  school  health  service,  is  available  to 
children  and  their  families,  and  also  the 
ancillary  services  have  advanced  and  ex- 
panded enormously,  have  they  not? 

Yes,  indeed. 

15522.  Medical  help  is  available  to 
all  families  today,  and  many  other  kinds 
of  help  on  the  family,  side  are  available 
through  local  authority  and  other  ser- 
vices. What  specific  function  over  and 
above  the  National  Health  Service  would 
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■you  say  the  school  health  service  per- 

forms  today? Can  I answer  that  in 

two  or  three  minutes  by  describing  what 
the  school  health  service  does  in  broad 
outline?  The  basis  of  the  service  is  still 
the  examination  of  children.  They  are 
examined  shortly  after  entering  school, 
before  they  leave  school  to  ensure  that 
they  are  fit  for  employment  and  that  any 
defects  are  remedied,  and  also  usually 
either  in  the  last  year  in  the  primary 
school  or  the  first  year  in  the  secondary 
school,  and  some  authorities  examine 
children  of  other  age  groups.  Wen  the 
Ministry  take  the  view  there  is  a good 
deal  of  time  wasted— this  is  stiM  a 
minority  view  but  we  believe  it  firmly 
by  doctors  and  nurses  examining 
many  thousands  of  healthy  children  in 
the  intermediate  age  groups,  and  I think, 
and  have  advised  this  and  shall  keep  on 
doing  so,  that  it  would  be  better  to  use 
the  services  of  these  doctors  to  visit 
schools  more  frequently  so  that  they 
could  give  more  attention  to  individual 
children’s  needs  and  problems.  We  are 
making  headway.  We  have  a number  of 
authorities  experimenting  with  fewer 
periodic  inspections  and  more  frequent 
visits  to  schools,  and  more  selective  care 
of  children. 

In  addition  ito  the  periodic  inspections 
I mentioned,  about  a million  children  are 
examined  every  year  because  their 
parents,  teachers,  and  school  nurses  or 
some  other  doctor  are  worried  about 
their  condition : they  are  not  thriving, 
they  are  not  doing  well  enough.  These 
special  inspections  cover  about  a million 
children ; two  million  are  examined 
periodically,  and  in  addition  a million 
children  are  re-examined  on  account  of 
defects  found  during  a previous  examina- 
tion. Even  in  1958 — and  it  will  be  the 
same  in  1959  I am  quite  certain— we 
find  that  somewhere  between  14  per  cent, 
and  15  per  cent,  of  all  children  when 
they  first  start  school  have  defects  that 
require  treatment.  Some  of  these 
defects  are  trivial,  and  some  are 
very  severe.  You  may  well  ask  is  it  due 
to  parental  carelessness  or  that  the 
parents  do  not  know  or  appreciate  the 
significance  of  certain  defects.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  at  least  half  of  these 
children,  sometimes  more,  are  in  fact 
already  receiving  'treatment ; but  the  im- 
portant fact  from  our  point  of  view 
is  this  : that  in  various  areas  where  we 
have  special  surveys  made,  we  find,  that 
of  those  children  who  have  defects  re- 
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quiring  treatment  when  they  enter  scb^’  l 
from  one-fifth  to  a half  are  not  gettW  j 
treatment,  despite  free  medical  servtf®*: 

I am  not  criticising  parents,  I . am  110  j 
criticising  doctors,  but  there  it  is.  j 

The  school  health  service,  I think ? j 
the  only  organisation  that  has  the  opFj  | 
tuiniity  to  detect  these  defects  at  an  !, 
stage.  The  children  are  there  in  scd°, 
and  inspection  is  more  or  less  comPJJV 
sory.  We  do  not  insist  on  it  in  the  3 
resort,  but  we  have  no  trouble  at.aJJ"  j 
getting  the  children  inspected  or  in«cca  j 
to  receive  treatment.  t | 

In  the  school  dental  service,  deJPj* 
much  criticism  of  this  service,  we 
at  the  present  time  the  equivalent  01 
about  a thousand  dentists,  quite  a W 
number,  and  they  treat  about  one-atKj-J* 
half  million  children  a year  ; they  inspect 
about  three-and-a-half  million. 

We  have  a large  range  of  cliwcf  f 
You  may  very  well  ask— the  question.®  j 
often  put  to  us— why  do  you  want  climes 
when  there  is  the  National  Health  Ser- 
vice? We  have  about  2,500  to  3,wu 
school  clinic  premises.  _ We  have^  a larBc 
variety  of  services  taking  place  in  these 
clinics.  . : 

A very  important  function  is  the  \ 
doctor’s  own  consultation  clinic.  Many 
schools  are  old  and  do  not  have  good 
amenities  or  facilities  for  medical  | 
examination,  and  if  a doctor  is  in  doubt 
about  any  particular  child  he  can  bring  ; 
that  child  to  his  next  clinic  and  examine 
at  leisure.  We  attach  considerable  im-  ; 
portamce  to  that  work.  Of  course  a good  \ 
deal  of  the  work  with  handicapped  chil- 
dren is  carried  out  in  these  clinics.  In 
addition  to  the  school  doctors’  own 
clinics  we  have  about  a thousand 
specialist  clinics.  They  are  mainly  eye, 
orthopaedic,  ear,  nose  and  throat  and 
child  guidance,  with  a small  .number  of  f 
other  types.  By  and  large  the  majority  | 
of  specialists  who  attend  these  clinics  are  f 
provided  free  of  charge  to  the  education  | 
authority,  an  interesting  partnership  j 
which  works  extremely  well.  Since  Ejie  f 
National  Health  Service  came  into  being 
consultants  are  paid  usually  by  the  | 
regional  hospital  boards,  and  the  hospital  f 
boards  are  not  likely  to  waste  their  j 
money  on  a service  that  would  not  be  f 
productive. 

On  this  I would  like  to  quote  the : 
opinion  of  an  orthopaedic  surgeon  front 
Liverpool — he  is  also  orthopaedic  | 
surgeon  to  the  school  medical  service.  1 
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but  he  is  paid  by  the  regional  board  and 
not  by  the  education  authority — and  his 
view  of  the  value  of  the  orthopaedic 
clinics,  even  at  this  late  stage,  is  this : 

“1  feel  that  one  can  never  over- 
emphasise the  importance  of  school 
clinics,  because  they  represent  one  of 
the  few  opportunities  of  preventive 
medicine  that  come  the  way  of  practis- 
ing orthopaedic  surgeons,  and  I think 
therefore  that  they  should  he  taken 
very  seriously  indeed.  I am  convinced 
that  one  could  not  get  this  type  of 
co-operation  in  ordinary  hospital 
clinics  because  of  the  crowding. 

I think  thait  is  a good  testimony  to  the 
value  of  those  clinics.  There  are  also 
1,100  speeoh  therapy  clinics  attended  by 
about  50,000  children  a year. 

Another  very  important  part  of  the 
work  of  the  service,  and  one  that  is  often 
lost  sight  of,  is  the  work  of  the  school 
doctor  in  the  prevention  of  infectious 
diseases.  A great  deal  of  the  immunising 
procedures  against  diphtheria,  and  polio- 
myelitis, and  B.C.G.  vaccination,  is  in 
fact  done  by  school  doctors,  and  in  epi- 
demic times  we  have  advised  authorities 
to  take  their  school  doctors  off  routine 
work  and  put  them  on  to  this  type  of 
work.  In  passing,  it  is  worth  saying  that 
about  a quarter  of  a million  get  B.C.G. 
vaccination  every  year,  and  most  of  that 
is  done  by  the  ' school  medical  service 
staff.  . , 

The  health  visiting  service  is  extremely 
important.  If  I had  to  describe  it  briefly 
I would  say  the  essential  work  of  the 
school  health  visitor  is  health  education 
in  the  school  and  family  setting.  We 
attach  great  importance  to  having  the 
nurse  working  both  in  the  local  health 
authority  and  the  school  health  services. 
That  has  been  official  policy,  and  applies 
also  to  the  doctors.  It  is  the  policy  to 
which  both  departments  have  been  com- 
mitted since  1907. 

Another  feature  of  the  work  which  is 
assuming  increasing  importance  is  health 
education.  We  take  the  view  that  the 
school  doctor  and  the  school  nurse  have 
here  a very  responsible  job  to  do,  and 
increasingly  the  heads  of  schools,  head- 
masters and  headmistresses,  are  inviting 
doctors  and  nurses  to  take  part,  in 
teaching.  In  Leeds,  for  example,  since 
1930  selected  health  visitors  are 
engaged  full-time  in  health  education  in 
secondary  modern  schools ; at  the 


present  time  there  are  six  or  seven 
working  on  it.  That  work  has  developed 
over  the  years.  In  the  meantime  I think 
the  bulk  of  it  falls  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  health  visitors  and  not  the  doctors. 
But  we  would  hope,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  this  will  happen,  that  the 
school  doctors  themselves  will  take  more 
part  in  health  education  in  schools. 

The  last  field  of  work  is  the  field  of 
care  of  handicapped  children.  The 
education  authority  determines  whether 
a child  is  handicapped  or  not,  and  deter- 
mines which  school  the  child  shall  go  to, 
but  that  decision  is  made  very  largely 
on  the  report  of  the  doctor  who 
examines  the  child.  This  is  time-con- 
suming and  extremely  important  work. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  60,000  to 
65,000  children  in  special  schools  for 
ten  types  of  handicap,  and  many  more 
in  ordinary  schools  who  require  super- 
vision. The  National  Health  Service 
simply  could  not  tackle  this  work. 

My  last  point  is  our  figures  on 
staffing.  The  school  health  service  em- 
ploys 2,500  doctors,  who,  approximately, 
are  equivalent  in  whole-time  terms 
to  1,000,  whiilch  shows  that  the 
majority  of  school  doctors  in  fact  work 
in  other  services : some  are  part- 

time  general  practitioners,  some  are 
married  women,  but  the  great  bulk 
of  them  work  in  local  authority  services, 
and  fewer  than  200  are  engaged  whole- 
time in  the  school  health  service.  In  all 
but  two  areas,  Birmingham  and  Notting- 
ham, the  principal  school  medical  officer 
is  also  the  medical  officer  of  health. 
There  are  6,500  nurses,  in  whole-time 
equivalent  terms  2,500.  Here  again  the 
bulk  of  nurses  are  also  working  in  local 
health  authority  services.  We  try  to  save 
their  time  and  skill  by  employing  State- 
registered  nurses  who  are  not  health 
visitors  in  clinics  where  health  visitor 
skill  is  not  required.  We  also  employ 
about  400  untrained  women  for  un- 
trained tasks  to  save  the  skill  of  the 
nurses. 

That,  in  short,  is  the  work  of  the 
School  Health  Service,  and  we  are  firmly 
convinced,  and  so  is  the  Ministry  or 
Health,  that  this  work  could  not  be  done 
by  the  National  Health  Service. 

15523.  It  is  mainly  a matter  of 
utilising  the  special  opportunities  you 
have  when  you  have  the  children 
together  for  education,  to  make  sure  that 
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they  are  being  properly  looked  after 
medically ; but  when  it  comes  to  actual 
treatment,  it  is  not  so  much  the  school 
doctor  who  does  it,  but  the  school  doctor 
is  there  to  see  that  the  whole  apparatus 
of  the  welfare  and  health  services,  in- 
cluding the  National  Health  Service,  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  that  child  at  the 

right  time  and  in  the  right  way? 

That  is  it. 

15524.  In  fact  iit  is  analagous  to  the 
work  a school  doctor  does  in  a privately 
controlled  school — I am  not  saying  it  is 
done  in  the  same  way.  I suppose  a 
school  doctor  in  a prep  school  or  a 
public  school  would  look  after  the  health 
of  the  children  and  say,  this  child  needs 
attention  from  -the  doctor.  That  is  essen- 
tially the  same  function,  is  it  not? 

Except  that  we  do  it  in  greater  depth, 
and  there  are  some  private  schools  of 
course  which  do  not  do  it— -most  day 
schools  have  no  medical  services,  where- 
as some  of  the  boarding  schools  and 
some  of  the  good  day  schools  have  a 
very  good  service.  It  is  rather  interesting 
that  Section  78  of  the  Education  Act 
empowers  education  authorities  to  give 
school  health  services  to  the  children  of 
private  schools : and  in  Surrey  I under- 
stand at  the  present  time  there  are  seven- 
teen schools  where  these  services  have 
been  given,  comprising  4,000  children. 

15525.  I am  only  trying  to  see  what 
the  essential  business  is.  not  how  it  is 
done.  The  essential  .business  is  to  have 
somebody  sufficiently  medically  expert 
in  the  school,  a qualified  doctor  of 
course,  to  make  sure,  first,  whether  a 
child  needs  the  attention  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  service,  and  secondly,  if 
necessary,  to  make  sure  that  he  or  she 

gets  it. Yes,  and  also  to  make  quite 

certain  that  the  child  is  fit  for  the  educa- 
tion provided.  Also,  health  education 
is  extremely  important,  as  well  as  the 
control  of  infectious  diseases. 

15526.  Miss  Johnston : We  have  had 
the  suggestion  put  to  us  that  education 
might  be  put  on  a higher  authority  and 
the  health  and  welfare  services  on  a 
smaller  most-purpose  authority,  and  we 
have  had  very  varying  suggestions  as  to 
what  should  happen  to  the  school  health 
service.  From  what  you  have  said, 
the  National  Health  Service  could 
not  cover  what  the  school  health  service 
does.  If  the  school  health  service  did  not 
exist,  the  doctors  and  nurses  would  be 
required  for  the  other  health  services. 


It  would  still  mean  a school  health 

service,  whoever  provides  the  service: 
you  would  still  want  a service  for 
children  at  school. 

15527.  To  some  extent,  yes. -The 

Government  view  is.  and  I think  what  I 
have  said  shows,  that  we  would  still  have 
the  need  for  a health  service  for  children 
at  school. 

15528.  Supposing  the  functions  were 
split,  would  you  consider  that  the  school 
health  service  should  come  under  the 
health  authority  or  under  the  education 

authority? We  think  there  are  two 

broad  principles  to  keep  firmly  in  mind. 
The  first  one  is  that  we  must  have  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  service.  It  has  its 
roots  in  the  home  as  well  as  in  the  school, 
and  it  has  been  the  declared  policy  of 
both  Departments  from  1907  that  the 
staff  employed  in  the  school  health  ser- 
vice should  be  the  same  people  who  are 
employed  in  the  local  authority  services. 
We  think  it  is  very  important  that  the 
same  nurses  and  doctors  should  be  doing 
it.  They  get  wider  opportunities  for  work, 
and  they  see  the  child  as  a member  of  the 
family.  The  second  important  principle 
is  this.  The  education  authority  must 
have  an  over-riding  responsibility  for 
arranging  the  provision  of  health  services 
for  children  in  its  schools,  and  it  must 
have  a continuing  responsibility  to  see 
that  the  services  work  adequately  and 
satisfactorily.  We  think  it  is  absolutely 
essential,  since  the  education  authority 
controls  the  schools  and  the  children 
attending  those  schools,  that  it  must  be 
its  duty  to  arrange  the  provision  of  ser- 
vices for  these  children  and  to  continue 
to  make  certain  that  they  work  satis- 
factorily. 

15529.  But  the  work  would  be  done 

by  the  health  authority? In  my  view 

I think  with  administrative  sense  and 
goodwill  it  could  work  perfectly  well  if 
the  staff  were  employed  by  the  local 
health  authority.  Our  preference 
is  to  have  the  one  authority,  for 
obvious  reasons,  but  if  there  had  to 
be  a split  from  education,  we  think  the 
school  health  service  should  stay  with 
the  local  health  authority ; but  the 
education  authority  must  be  financially 
responsible  for  it. 

15530.  Chairman : It  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  county  council,  or  whatever 
it  might  be,  to  see  that  the  service  was 
provided,  even  if  the  service  was  in  fact 
provided  by  some  other  authority? 
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And  also  continuing  to  make  certain  it 
worked,  and  drawing  up  a proper  plan 
to  make  certain  that  the  scheme  was 
adequate  and  the  standards  were  good. 

15531.  Miss  Johnston : Another  point 
put  to  us  is  that  a number  of  people  have 
said  you  must  have  a pretty  large  popu- 
lation under  the  same  education 
authority  in  order  to  provide  the  required 
variety  of  special  schools.  Would  you 
say  whether,  say,  an  education  authority 
of  a quarter  of  a million  population 
would,  by  and  large,  be  able  to  provide 
all  except  the  very  exceptional  schools? 
— — Yes.  Buit  to  take  speech  defects: 
there  are  only  two  schools  in  the  whole 
of  the  country  for  children  wiith  speeoh 
defects.  Not  even  London  can  find  suffi- 
cient children  to  fill  one  school ; 
you  have  children  coming  from  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland,  and  yet 
these  schools  are  both  in  the  South  of 
England.  It  is  the  same  with  the  grammar 
school  for  the  deaf,  there  is  only  one; 
there  are  two  grammar  schools  for  the 
blind,  and  one  for  physically  handi- 
capped children.  No  single  authority 
by  itself  could  possibly  provide  grammar 
school  education  for  all  those  claisses  of 
children.  But  apart  from  these  and 
one  or  two  other  exceptions  in  my  view 
a population  of  a quarter-of-a-million 
would  cover  most  of  the  defects. 

15532.  Where  there  are  exceptions,  is 
there  any  difficulty  about  sharing  or 
sending  the  children  to  the  schools 

of  other  authorities? No,  there 

is  a great  deal  of  crossing  of 
boundaries  now.  The  difficulties  arise 
when  we  are  short  of  schools ; that  is 
our  trouble.  If  we  are  short  of  schools 
for  children  with  a particular  handicap, 
then  we  run  into  difficulties.  That  is  a 
matter  of  provision,  and  once  we  get 
adequate  provision  that  will  be  solved. 

15533.  I think  in  your  written 
evidence  you  describe  the  L.C.C.  care 
committee  system.  Supposing  changes 
were  made  and  you  had  new  authori- 
ties, smaller  authorities  than  the  L.C.C., 
do  you  think  they  would  be  able  to 

provide  that  system? It  is  a difficult 

subject,  and  what  I would  say  is  this. 
The  problems  facing  children  in  London 
and  facing  the  London  Education 
Authority  are  no  different  from  the 
problems  facing  children  of  other  educa- 
tion authorities  elsewhere  in  the  country. 
The  care  committee  system  in  London 
is  unique  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  only 


authority  in  'the  country  usiing  that 
method.  The  other  education  authorities 
deal  with  children  rather  differently,  but 
they  get  the  same  results. 

15534.  Supposing  in  the  London  area 
you  had  education  under  the  larger 
authority  and  health  under  the  smaller, 
as  we  have  been  discussing,  where  would 
you  place  your  school  care  commit- 
tees since  they  cover  both  social  and 

medical  problems? 1 would  rather 

not  answer  that  one  because  I really  do 
not  know.  London  is  the  only  area 
with  this  method  of  dealing  with  this 
problem ; the  other  145  areas  use  dif- 
ferent methods,  and  equally  satisfac- 
tory methods,  I must  be  quite  fair  on 
that.  I would  not  accept  that  the  Lon- 
don system  is  superior  to  that  elsewhere 
in  the  country.  The  children  in  other 
areas  get  an  equally  good  deal. 

15535.  Do  you  mean  in  some  other 

areas  or  in  general? In  general.  The 

standard  varies,  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  child  the  standard  of  medi- 
cal care  from  the  school  health  service 
does  not  vary  a great  deal  from  area  to 
area  nowadays.  Here  and  there  it  does. 
There  are  some  areas  obviously  better 
than  others,  and  some  areas  in  the 
country  are  equally  as  good  as  the 
L.C.C. 

15536.  I was  just  talking  about  the 

medical  side. 1 too  am  talking  about 

the  medical  side,  I cannot  deal  with 
any  other. 

15537.  On  the  welfare  side,  do  most 
education  authorities  provide  as  well  as 
the  L.C.C.  do?  Do  some  have  better 

officers  than  others? Mr.  Heaton:  I 

am  not  quite  sure  how  widely  you  are 
ranging  on  the  word  welfare.  I think 
the  usual  practice,  certainly  outside 
London,  is  for  the  authorities  to  employ 
what  used  to  be  known  as  school  attend- 
ance officers,  and  I think  they  commonly 
take  on  various  welfare  functions  as  well. 

15538.  I think  care  committees  in  their 
visits  go  into  a lot  of  questions  about 
whether  free  meals  are  needed,  whether 
clothing  is  needed,  holidays  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  I wondered  whether  most  other 
education  authorities  by  other  means 

achieve  the  same  ends. 1 think  the 

answer  in  general  is  yes.  It  would 
depend  very  much  on  the  type  of  dis- 
trict, and  especially  in  country  districts 
whether  such  recommendations  on  that 
sort  of  subject  would  probably  come  up 
through  the  head  teacher. 
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15539.  Professor  Mackenzie:  I think  it 
is  in  general  true  that  the  school  welfare 
officer  has  ceased  ‘to  be  really  respon- 
sible for  dealing  with  truants,  and  that 
this  kind  of  function  which  was  perhaps 
originally  that  of  the  care  committees  is 
now  fairly  generally  discharged  by  him. 

1 think  it  is  true  that  truants  are  not 

generally  a problem. 

15540.  It  would  have  to  be  discharged 
on  behalf  of  the  education  committee 
under  any  form  of  arrangement  rather 
than  by  the  welfare  authority.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  at  first  sight  to  have 
much  in  common  with  the  work  of  the 
welfare  department  of  the  local  audio- 

rity. Yes,  but  certainly  welfare  is  a 

word  which  embraces  a multiplicity  of 
functions.  There  are  a number  of 
activities  of  the  local  education  autho- 
rity, like  providing  milk  and  meals  in 
certain  circumstances,  providing  boots 
and  clothing  in  certain  circumstances, 
providing  clothing  for  physical  training 
and  games  which  are  generally  covered 
under  the  heading  of  welfare.  Those 
kinds  of  activities  would  clearly  have  to 
continue  under  educational  welfare. 

15541.  Chairman:  You  will  probably 
be  relieved  to  know  we  have  asked  you 
all  the  questions  we  had  it  in  mind  to 
ask  you.  Do  you  want  to  make  any 
remark  arising  out  of  any  question  we 
may  have  put  to  you  or  any  answer 

given?- Dame  Mary  Smieton : I 

would  like  extremely  briefly  to  set  out 

C The  witnes 


the  main  points  I want  to  leave  in 
your  mind.  They  are  these.  We  start 
from  the  principle  that  primary,  secon- 
dary and  further  education  must  all  be 
under  one  authority,  although  there  may 
be  special  considerations  for  advanced 
technology.  We  think  in  Greater 
London  the  100,000  criterion  for  j 
the  rest  of  the  country  does  not  1 
have  any  real  application.  Your  areas  | 
must  not  be  too  small  and  too  numerous, 
because  of  the  unrealistic  boundaries  and 
the  problems  of  co-ordination  that  those 
small  and  numerous  authorities  would  in- 
volve. If  you  have  the  larger  areas  as 
education  authorities  to  avoid  these  diffi- 
culties, then  you  come  to  the  point  when 
delegation  is  desirable  in  order  to  main-  I 
tain  your  close  touch  and  interest.  These 
are  the  special  points  which  Mr.  Part 
made  about  the  central  area  of  London. 
These  are  the  considerations  which  wc 
wanted  to  put  forward  to  you  as  to  what  j 
the  proper  structure  should  be  from  the  jj 
educational  point  of  view. 

Chairman'.  Thank  you,  Dame  Mary, 
for  your  very  clear  summary  ; we  are 
much  obliged  to  you  and  your  colleagues 
also  for  all  the  help  you  have  given  us 
today,  which  I can  assure  you  has  been 
very  considerable  indeed.  We  have  asked 
you  a lot  of  questions,  but  of  course  we 
get  these  points  put  to  us  and  we  have 
to  get  as  much  help  on  them  as  we  can 
from  every  source,  and  you  have  been 
very  helpful  to  us  today. 

es  withdrew) 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Dame  Evelyn  Sharp 
Mr.  F.  L.  Edwards 
Mr.  S.  W.  C.  Phillips 
Mr.  H.  F.  Summers 
Mr.  J.  H.  Waddell 
Mr.  R.  Brain 
Mr.  P.  D.  Coates 
Mr.  C.  J.  Pearce 
Mr.  J.  F.  P.  Kacirek 

on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government 
Called  and  Examined 


15542.  Chairman'.  Good  morning, 
Dame  Evelyn  and  gentlemen,  may  I first 
take  the  opportunity  of  thanking  the 
Ministry  for  the  very  helpful  paper  they 
gave  us  which  has  .been  published.  We 
are  also  very  grateful  to  you  for  coming 
along  today  .to  give  us  some  further  help 
on  these  difficult  questions. 

I think  you  are  pretty  familiar  with  our 
procedure.  We  always  invite  whoever  is 
leading  the  day’s  deputation  to  supple- 
ment the  written  evidence  with  an  oral 
statement  should  they  wish  to  do  so  and 
then  we  shall  get  down  to  asking  ques- 
tions. When  we  get  to  the  questions  we 
will  address  our  questions  to  you,  Dame 
Evelyn,  because  I think  you  are  leading 
the  deputation  from  the  Ministry  today, 
but  I hope  you  will  feel  perfectly  free 
to  pass  them  on  to  any  of  your  officers 
who  happen  to  be  with  you  and  who  you 


would  like  to  answer  any  .particular 
question. 

That  is  all  I need  to  say  about  pro- 
cedure. Do  you  wish  to  make  any 

supplementary  statement  for  a start? 

Dame  Evelyn  Sharp : I would  like  to  do 
so.  I would  like  at  the  outset  to  say 
something  about  why  the  Government  is 
proposing  re-organisation  of  local  gov- 
ernment. I am  aware  that  the  Com- 
mission know  the  .answer  to  this  very 
well  but  .1  think  it  sometimes  gets  lost 
sight  of  by  local  authorities,  particularly 
by  authorities  who  may  feel  they  are 
going  to  be  the  victims  of  any  re- 
organisation ; and  I would  like  to  get  on 
the  record  what  was  the  Government’s 
reason  for  this. 

For  some  time  past  it  has  been  obvious 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  in 
particular  in  and  around  some  of  the 
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towns — especially  the  great  conurbations 
— the  areas  of  local  authorities  and  the 
distribution  of  functions  between  them 
are  no  longer  matched  to  the  social 
pattern,  nor  so  arranged  that  local  autho- 
rities have  a clear  and  manageable  job 
to  do. 

This  has  been  shown  most  plainly  jn 
the  clashes  between  boroughs  and  urban 
districts  on  the  one  hand  and  counties  on 
the  other.  Hare  and  there  it  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  promotion  of  Bills 
for  county  borough  status — that  has 
happened  within  the  area  of  the  Commis- 
sion-Bills which  the  Government  has 
■had  to  oppose  on  the  ground,  that  such 
■proposals  cannot  be  considered  in 
isolation. 

I think  the  uneasiness  in  the  present 
local  government  system  has  been  shown 
■too  in  the  amount  of  argument  about 
functions  in  recent  years ; in  the  constant 
effort  to  reach  a compromise— seldom 
wholly  satisfactory  to  either  party— by 
systems  of  partnership  'between  counties 
and  districts  in  the  exercise  of  functions  ; 
in  the  growing  need  for  authorities  to 
be  grouped  together  for  the  exercise  of 
particular  functions — a form  of  organi- 
sation which  I am  sure  the  Commission 
will  be  well  aware  by  now  is  almost 
universally  disliked  by  local  authorities  ; 
in  the  growing  tendency  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  ad  hoc  bodies  to  carry  out 
particular  functions. 

All  this  is  very  bad  for  local  govern- 
ment, as  the  associations  of  local  autho- 
rities have  recognised.  Far  too  much 
effort  has  gone  in  recent  years  into  the 
struggle.  In  the  exercise  of  some  func- 
tions local  authorities  sometimes  seem 
to  allow  their  anxiety  about  the  possible 
effect  of  what  they  do  on  their  areas  and 
status  to  influence  them  as  much  as  the 
needs  of  the  service  in  question. 

T emphasise  the  reason  why  the  Gov- 
ernment has  proposed  re-organisation, 
not  only  here  but  throughout  the 
country,  because  throughout  the  dis- 
cussions individual  local  authorities  are 
apt  to  ask : in  what  way  are  we  in- 
efficient? Re-organisation  is  not  .being 
proposed  because  authorities  axe  thought 
to  be  inefficient;  it  is  being  proposed 
because  in  some  areas  the  conditions  for 
the  greatest  efficiency  do  not  exist.  A 
local  authority  cannot  be  fully  efficient 
if  it  is  constantly  engaged  in  friction 
with  other  authorities ; if  it  has  no  room 
to  carry  out  its  functions ; if  its  area, 
population  or  resources  are  inadequate 


to  enable  it  to  provide  a complete  service 
or  to  warrant  a full  range  of  well  quali- 
fied officers  bo  advise  it. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  conditions  in 
which  they  axe  working  many  local 
authorities  of  all  classes  and  sizes  are 
very  efficient.  Efficiency  depends  largely 
on  the  quality  of  councillors  and  the 
■quality  of  officers ; and  you  will  find 
good  quality  in  authorities  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes.  You  cannot  prove  a need  for 
re-organisation  by  pointing  to  efficiency 
or  inefficiency. 

What  you  can  do,  I think,  is  to  point 
to  the  conditions  in  which  efficiency  has 
the  best  chance ; to  the  conditions  most 
likely  to  attract  the  good  councillors  and 
good  officers  on  whom  efficiency  so 
largely  depends ; and  to  the  conditions  in 
which  those  councillors  and  officers  will 
be  able  to  work  most  effectively. 

I believe  myself  that  while  today  you 
will  find  efficiency  in  all  sorts  of  autho- 
rity, in  authorities  working  in  the  most 
difficult  and  cramped  conditions  as  well 
as  in  those  with  freer  scope,  in  some  very 
small  authorities  and  in  some  very  large 
ones,  this  will  progressively  deteriorate 
if  areas  and  functions  are  not  adjusted 
to  give  local  authorities  a better  chance 
and  to  make  the  job  of  local  governntent  ' 
both  more  manageable  and  more 
satisfying. 

I do  not  pretend  that  an  adjustment 
of  areas  and  functions  will  solve  all  the 
problems  of  local  government.  For  one 
thing— as  the  Commission  will  know  very 
well  by  now— there  is  no  wholly  satis- 
factory answer  to  this,  especially  in  the 
circumstances  of  a great  conurbation. 
For  another  there  are  other  factors  which 
■make  it  difficult  for  local  government 
today  to  attract  first-class  councillors  and 
first-class  officers.  There  is  -the  pressure 
of  centralised  control  over  the  economy ; 

■the  awful  complexity  of  government : the  . 
factor  of  leisure — it  is  sometimes  said 
that  people  have  no  leisure  nowadays  but 
I think  it  is  more  that  we  have  so  many 
other  things  to  do  with  it. 

15543.  Like  serving  on  Royal  Commis- 
sions ! -Some  people  inside  local  gov- 

ernment say  that  the  emergence  of 
politics  in  local  ‘government  has  made  it 
difficult  to  recruit  as  many  first-class 
councillors  as  we  used  to  do. 

But  however  all  this  may  be  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  best  chance 
for  local  government  lies  in  an  adjust- 
ment of  areas  and  functions  so  that  each 
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local  authority  has — in  so  Jar  as  that  is 
practicable — a clear  job  to  do  and  the 
room  in  which  and  resources  with  which 
to  do  -it. 

This  leads  to  the  question  whether 
there  is  an  optimum  size  for  authorities 
of  different  types ; what  is  too  small, 
what  is  too  big.  Obviously  I could  not 
venture  lan  opinion  on  that  even  if  T 
had  one  ; and  equally  obviously  there  is 
no  clear  answer.  All  I can  say  is  that 
the  ideal  conditions  for  a local  autho- 
rity are  that  it  should  have  clear  respon- 
sibilities, room  in  which  to  discharge 
them,  resources  in  money  and  staff  to 
carry  them  out  and  I think  this  is  very 
important — scope  to  experiment,  lo  this 
I should  add  it  is  important  if  you  can 
manage  it,  that  an  authority  should  be 
responsible  for  a recognisable  community 
and  have  the  best  chances  of  an 
interested  electorate. 

These  are  not  very  helpful  to  you, 
these  are  conditions  laid  up  in  Heaven 
for  local  government.  There  are  few 
if  any  parts  of  England  and  Wales  where 
they  can  be  wholly  achieved.  But  I think 
it  may  be  worth  bearing  in  mind  that 
these  are — or  so  it  seems  to  me-  -the  ideal 
conditions. 

The  last  thing  I want  to  say  is  why 
the  Government,  in  setting  up  a Com- 
mission to  make  recommendations  for 
settling  the  areas  and  functions  of  local 
authorities  in  the  rest  of  the  country, 
adopted  a different  method  for  Greater 
London,  and  set  up  a Royal  Commis- 
sion to  advise  first  on  the  pattern  of  local 
government  which  would  be  appropriate. 

ts  Greater  London  different  from  the 
other  great  conurbations?  X think  in 
many  ways  it  is.  But  the  main  reasons 
for  the  different  approach  were  two. 

First  was  the  question  whether  the 
metropolitan  fringes,  the  parts  of  Essex, 
Kent,  Surrey,  Buckinghamshire,  Hert- 
fordshire over  which  London  has 
sprawled,  should  be  considered  as  parts 
of  .London  or  as  parts  of  the  counties  to 
which  they  at  present  belong.  I think 
that  is  one  of  the  first  .great  questions  in 
the  local  government  of  Greater  London. 

The  second  .reason  was  .that  inner 
London  has  a different  system  of  govern- 
ment from  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
country ; in  .the  county  of  I ondon  a 
system  under  which  most  of  the  powers 
are  concentrated  in  .the  upper  tier,  in 
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the  county  of  Middlesex  a system  in 
which  most  of  the  powers  are  concen- 
trated in  the  lower  .tier— and  where 
boroughs  of  size  and  resources  far 
greater  than  those  of  many  county 
boroughs  are  still  only  non-county 
boroughs.  The  contrast  between  the 
London  and  Middlesex  systems — a con- 
trast which  is  owed  to  history — is  very 
striking  and  plainly  .raises  the  question 
whether  both  systems  can  be  right.  Per- 
haps neither  is ; that  -is  one  of  the  great 
issues  before  the  Commission. 

I am  aware,  of  course,  that  ail  I have 
said  the  Commission  know  very  well  but 
I thought  it  right  to  put  on  record  the 
reasons  which  moved  the  Government 
in  going  about  the  re-organisation  of 
local  government  at  all  and  in  particular 
in  going  about  the  re-organisation  in 
Greater  London  in  the  way  in  which 
they  did. 

That  is  all  I want  to  say. 

15544.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dame 
Evelyn.  Now,  as  to  the  order  in  which 
to  .take  the  various  subjects  that  we  ..ball 
have  to  discuss  with  you,  we  aTe  very 
much  in  your  hands.  I gather  you  would 
rather  like  to  start  with  housing  and 
then  go  on  with  planning  and  take  the 
others  after  that,  would  that  be  your 
wish? That  would  be  very  con- 

venient. 

15545.  We  will  do  that.  But  before 
we  do  that  would  you  mind  if  we  put  one 
or  two  more  general  questions  to  you? 

I think  the  first  one  really  arises  pretty 
much  out  of  what  you  have  been  saying 
this  morning.  You  were  drawing  atten- 
tion to-  the  possible  difficulties. that  may 
arise  through  the  present  distribution  of 
functions  between  the  different  types  and 
kinds  and  tiers  of  local  authorities.  Would 
you  say  that  that  difficulty  has  increased 
since  the  end  of  the  last  war?  I will 
give  you  the  background  to  .that  question. 

As  a result  of  .the  great  increases  and 
extensions  of  the  services  we  are  inclined 
to  think  .a  great  many  additional  powers 
and  duties  were  laid  upon  local  authori- 
ties from,  shall  we  say,  1944  onwards 
and  there  were  great  extensions  of  exist- 
ing services  which  involved  further 
duties  and  powers  for  local  authorities. 
Also  it  seems  to  us  that  there  was  a 
great  extension  of  national  policy  during 
those  years  which  required  the  use  of 
local  government  instruments  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  effect  .to  it.  While 
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these  various  Bills  were  going  through 
we  have  come  across  quite  a number 
of  passages  in  which  Members  of  Par- 
liament and  others  suggested  it  would  be 
a good  thing  to  re-organise  local  govern- 
ment and  before  putting  these  additional 
powers  and  duties  upon  it.  The  answer 
always  was,  no  doubt  rightly  and  in- 
evitably, that  this  was  not  'the  occasion 
to  start  a review  of  local  government 
organisation.  The  result  has  been  .that 
a great  many  'powers  and  duties  were 
put  upon  this  kind  of  local  authority 
and  that  kind  of  local  authority  inevit- 
ably without  much  consideration  of  the 
effect  which  that  particular  function 
was  going  to  have  upon  local  govern- 
ment as  such.  In  other  words,  local 
government  authorities  seem  to  have 
been  regarded  as  instruments  without 
much  consideration  being  given  to  their 
own  internal  working  and  the  con- 
sequences of  their  internal  working. 

One  of  the  consequences,  I think  It 
will  help  you  to  give  the  background 
to  this  question,  seems  ito  us  to  have 
been  that  a great  many  functions  were 
moved  from,  shall  we  call  lit,  the  lower 
tier  to  ithe  upper  tier  no  doubt  for 
good  reasons  individually  but  without 
much  consideration  or  indeed  perhaps 
any  consideration  being  given  to  the 
total  effect  upon  either  the  upper  tier 
or  the  lower  tier  of  those  changes  so 
that  there  are  many  boroughs  and 
county  districts  today  who  are,  in  tact, 
exercising  far  fewer  and  Iras  extensive 
functions  than  they  were  before  this  up- 
heaval started  when  the  Education  Act, 
1944,  took  place.  If  'that  be  a fair  view 
of  the  situation  one  of  our  tasks,  it 
seems  to  us,  possibly,  we  would  like  to 
got  your  views  upon  it,  is  retrospectively 
to  suggest  re-organisation  of  local 
government  which  would  on  the  one 
hand  be  healthy  for  the  fostering  of  local 
government  in  itself,  and  also  would  be 
such  as  to  create  effective  machines  or  to 
manage  effective  machinery  for  itte 
carrying  of  these  various  functions  into 
effect.  It  seems  to  us  that  we  have  got 
to  keep  those  really  two  different  strands 
to  the  argument  always  in  mind  because 
they  are  constantly  intertwining  and  have 
to  .be  considered. 

rs  that,  do  you  think,  a fair  statement 
.of  the  sort  of  problem  that  we  have  to 
face  in  very  general  terms?  It  seems 
to  me  that  you  were  referring  to  some- 
thing of  that  kind  in  the  remarks  you 
ihaide  about  the  distribution  of  functions. 


Jf  think  that  is  perfectly  true.  It  is 

iplain  that  there  have  been  since  the  war, 
as  you  say,  great  changes  made  in  the 
functions  put  upon  local  authorities  and 
it  is  perfectly  'true  that  it  has  been  done 
piecemeal.  Some  services  in,  for 
example,  education  and  in  my  own 
field,  planning,  were  being  developed 
or  radically  altered  to  meet  the  post- 
war conditions  and  one  used  local 
authorities  as  best  one  could  as  tfiey 
were  organised  without,  as  you  say, 
really  considering  what  the  total  was 
doing  to  local  government  or  whether 
the  system  anyhow  was  very  well 
adjusted  to  what  one  was  trying  to  do. 

One  just  made  the  'best  of  it  and  1 am 
quite  sure  that  a great  part  of  the  Com- 
mission’s task  is  to  consider,  having  got 
this  collection  of  functions  dumped  on 
local  government  as  best  we  could  at 
the  time,  whether  some  ore-organised 
form  of  local  government  would  not  ; 
both  suit  the  execution  of  the  functions 
a good  deal  better  than  the  present 
form,  and  also  make  a very  much  more  j 
satisfactory  local  government  pattern 
from  the  local  government  point  of  view. 

15546.  Yes.  Now  the  next  point  I 
would  like  to  put  to  you  in  general 
terms  again  arises  specifically  out  of  one  , 
of  the  remarks  you  made  just  now.  One 
of  the  big  questions  we  have  to  consider, 
of  course,  is  whether  -London  is  cl  life  rent 
from  other  conurbations  and  if  so  in 
what  respect  does  it  differ.  I put  that 
question  rather  in  the  forefront  as  one 
of  the  things  we  shall  have  .to  consider 
and  one  of  the  questions  we  shall  nave 
to  answer  because  quite  obviously  one 
of  the  points  we  must  deal  with  is  thts. 
It  may  very  well  'be  said  the  Government 
and  Parliament  have  now  accepted  a 
certain  pattern  for  local  government 
outside  London  and  set  up  the  appro- 
priate Commissions  'to  carry  that  policy 
into  effect  and  create  .the  -actual  pattern 
on  the  (ground.  What  is  there  in  London 
now  which  justifies  you  in  departing  oi 
advising  departure  from  .the  ^pattern 
which  is  adopted  for  -the  country  ? Thai 
is  obviously  criticism  which  would  be 
made  and  should  be  considered  by  us  in 
considering  what  advice  we  would  tender 
to  the  Government.  Now  I think  you 
said  that  in  your  view  there  -are  differ- 
ences between  the  London  conurbation 
and  other  conurbations.  Would  it  be 
possible  for  you  to  indicate  to  us  whM 
considerations  you  had  in  mind  as  con- 
stituting those  differences? — — As  I said 
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in  my  opening  remarks  it  is  different  in 
its  local  government  pattern  and  that  is 
because  it  has  been  different  in  its  history. 

It  was  the  difference  in  its  local  govern- 
ment pattern  that,  I think,  was  the  main 
consideration  in  the  Government’s  mind 
when  they  decided  the  first  thing  was 
to  have  a Royal  Commission  to  consider 
what  pattern  was  appropriate. 

But  I think  it  is  true  that  London 
is  different  physically  from  the  other 
conurbations.  It  is  concentric  in  a way 
I think  no  other  conurbation  is.  It  has 
a heart ; it  has  its  shopping,  its  main 
employment,  its  commerce  and  business 
in  the  centre ; it  has  an  inner  and 
densely  developed  area  where  employ- 
ment has  largely  driven  out  residents. 
It  has  the  suburban  ring  reducing  in  den- 
sity until  you  reach  the  green  belt.  It 
has  a clear  ringed  green  belt.  It  is 
able  to  have  that  as  no  other  conurba- 
tion cam.  Its  .transport  system,  its  rail- 
way system,  takes  account  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  physically  different  from  any 
other  conurbation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a Greater  London  in  the  sense 
that  I think  you  could  not  say  the  West 
Midlands  conurbation  was  Greater 
Birmingham  or  South  Bast  Lancashire 
was  'Greater  'Manchester,  or  Merseyside 
Great  Liverpool.  London  seems  to 
me  in  spreading  out  to  have  absorbed 
the  smallest  towns  and  villages  more 
completely  than  has  happened  in  the 
other  conurbations.  I am  not  for 
a moment  saying  that  the  towns  and 
villages  both  in  and  around  London 
have  not  retained  very  strong  indivi- 
duality because  I think  they  have, 
but  they  seem  ‘to  me  to  have  been 
physically  overwhelmed  more  than  has 
happened  in  the  other  conurbations. 
That  is  partly,  I think,  because  of  the 
obvious  fact  that  London  is  bigger  than 
any  of  the  other  conurbations,  and  it  is 
■partly  also  because  London  has  a dif- 
ferent  function  from  ‘any  other  conur- 
bation in  that  it  is  the  capital. 

One  problem  that  I think  springs  from 
its  size  -and  its  function  is  that  of  con- 
gestion, of  commuting,  of  continuing 
immense  attraction  to  employment  not 
only  of  the  coming  in  to  London  but 
also  the  going  out.  The  week-ending 
habit  of  London  is  different,  'it  seems 
to  me,  different  in  degree  and  to  some 
extent  different  dn  kind  from  anything 
you  find  in  any  other  conurbation. 

But  I want  to  come  hack  to  the  diffi- 
culty which  has  troubled  us  m its  local 
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government  history  and  its  local  gov- 
ernment pattern.  That  was,  I think, 
'the  factor  most  'prominently  dn  mind 
and  it  was  decided  that  we  really  needed 
an  initial  investigation  of  the  appropriate 
pattern  because  we  were  faced  with 
three  quite  different  patterns  of  local 
government  within  this  very  clearly  de- 
fined, most  clearly  defined  of  all  the 
conurbations,  although  the  biggest. 

15547.  I wonder  whether  the  word 
“ conurbation  ” (perhaps  could  in  some 
way  introduce  a certain  element  of  con- 
fusion. As  I understand  it,  the  concep- 
tion of  a conurbation  is  that  you  have 
a number  of  towns  which  have  spread 
out  and  grown  until  they  have  come  to 
touch  each  other  so  that  you  get,  which 
I suppose  is  what  (the  .term  “ conurba- 
tion ” really  means,  the  growth  of 
various  towns  outwards  until  they  have 
touched  and  virtually  become  one. 

Now  looking  at  some  of  the  conurba- 
tions and  using  the  term  in  that  sense 
outside  London,  you  find,  do  you  not, 
that  they  have  a number  of  recognisable 
centres  of  size  and  importance  in  relation 
to  the  whole?  They  are  the  nuclei  from 
which  the  various  towns  have  'grown  out, 
they  have  had  their  own  history  of  local 
government,  their  own  history  of  com- 
munity growth  and  then  they  have 
touched.  But  the  result  of  that  histori- 
cal growth  is  this,  that  the  centres  re- 
main identifiable  and  relatively  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  relation  to  each 
other.  What  you  are  saying,  I think,  is 
this:  that  that  form  of  conurbation 
hardly  exists  in  the  Greater  London  area 
because  although  there  are  a lot  of  local 
centres  they  have,  in  fact,  been  over- 
whelmed and  dwarfed  toy  the  great  centre 

which  is  London. 1 think  that  is  true. 

London  has  really  spread  out  like  a 
stone  in  a pool  in  circles  to  an  extent 
that,  1 think,  has  happened  in  no  other 
part  of  the  country.  Of  course  there 
.have  been  considerable  communities 
which  London  has  overflowed,  Croydon 
and  the  Hams,  Ealing,  Harrow  and 
places  like  those.  But  there  has  been 
nothing  that  looks  or  ever  did  look 
like  a competitor  with  London;  that 
was,  so  to  speak,  growing  out  of  itself 
towards  London.  It  was  always  London 
overflowing  its  banks  which  has  made 
Greater  London. 

15548.  It  is  really  the  one  centre  which 
is  the  crucial  difference  in  your  view? 
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15549.  I think  those  are  the  only 
■general  questions  1 wanted  to  ask. 
Would  any  member  of  the  Commission 
like  to  put  any  general  questions  to  Dame 
Evelyn  and  her  colleagues?  No?  Then 
can  we  go  to  housing,  Dame  Evelyn,  if 
that  order  suits  you? Yes,  please. 

15550.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Could  we 
take  first  the  question  of  overspill?  It 
seems  to  me  there  might  be  two  opera- 
tions which  might  be  called  overspill. 
There  is  movement  from  one  distract 
in  the'  Greater  London  area  to  another 
in  that  area  and  then  there  is  a move- 
ment from  any  district  in  the  Greater 
London  area  to  somewhere  outside  that 
area.  It  is  really  .the  latter  with  which 
I would  like  to  deal  first  because  I 
think  our  interest  in  it  is  whether  this 
problem  of  overspill  to  somewhere  out- 
side the  Greater  London  area  is  of  such 
size  and  likely  to  be  of  such  duration 
that  we  must  regard  it  as  a serious  fac- 
tor in  thinking  of  .the  structure  of  local 
government  for  the  area  as  a whole. 
We  have  had  quite  a good  deal  of 
evidence,  including  a number  of  estimates 
of  what  the  size  of  this  .problem  is.  It 
seems  to  me,  looking  at  the  evidence, 
that  all  the  estimates  are  necessarily 
based  to  some  extent  on  factors  which 
are,  in  fact,  not  capable  of  accurate 
estimation. You  are  very  right. 

15551.  I had  in  mind  .perhaps  particu- 
larly the  rate  at  which  ipeople  .might 
continue  to  come  into  London  from  out- 
side ; what  is  really  going  to  be  the 
absorptive  capacity  of  the  Greater 
London  area  when  you  have  had  a 
revision  of  the  development  plan ; and 
also  such  changes  as  the  natural  increase 
of  population  and  so  on?  I think  our 
dilemma  might  be  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  an  estimation  from 
you  which  I .gather  is  to  be  taken  very 
much  as  an  estimation  which  comes  to 
about  400,000  persons.  We  have  had 
estimates  from  the  London  County 
Council,  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
and  the  Essex  County  Council  which 
seem  to  be  the  three  areas  in  which  the 
problem  of  overspill  is  likely  to  ibe  most 
acute  which  altogether  come  to  double 
that  figure. 

We  would  be  glad  of  any  information 
you  can  give  us  o.n  the  question  of 
figures  but  I did  not  want  to  involve 
you  in  a long  discussion  about  figures 
but  more  to  concentrate  on  the  question 
whether  you  are  of  opinion  that  the 


nature  of  this  problem,  >the  size  of  it 
and  the  probable  duration  of  it  is  some- 
thing for  which,  shall  we  say,  serious 
provision  must  be  made  in  the  structure 

of  local  government. 1 think  it  is. 

You  are  obviously  very  right  in  saying 
that  these  estimates  of  overspill  depend 
to  some  extent  on  factors  which  one 
cannot  accurately  measure.  Maybe  one 
can  ibe  fairly  accurate  in  projections  of 
population  or  what  is  more  important, 
of  households,  and  we  hope  that  when 
we  get  the  next  census  result  we  shall 
have  a fairly  accurate  projection  of 
that ; but  the  very  dubious  factor  in  all 
this  is  what  is  the  absorptive  capacity 
of  the  town.  Overspill  calculations  rest 
really  on  an  estimation  that  if  yo-u  can 
get  the  best  use,  or  anyhow  a good  use 
made  of  (the  room  in  your  town  over 
the  years  then  you  may  or  -may  not  have 
still  a certain  overspill  left  over  that  you 
must  take  outside.  There  obviously  is, 
at  least  I think  there  is,  a sizeable  prob- 
lem for  Greater  London  in  accommo- 
dating people  right  beyond  the  green  belt. 
But  I am  not  going  to  put  any  figure  to 
it.  It  seems  to  me  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Commission  that  perhaps  it  is  a 
mistake  to  separate  overspill  thait  has  to 
go  .beyond  the  green  belt  from  overspill 
that  has  to  be  redistributed  within  the 
Greater  London  area.  We  believe  that 
there  is  room,  though  we  could  not 
possibly  put  a figure  to  how  much  room 
exists,  for  more  population  within 
various  parts  of  the  Greater  .London  area, 
for  example,  some  of  the  suburban  parts, 
and  also  perhaps  some  of  the  parts  not 
so  far  out.  There  is  a great  .problem 
of  actual  distribution  inside  the  built-up 
area  as  well  as  possibly  an  absolute 
surplus  or  .potential  surplus  within  the 
built-up  area ; and  it  seems  to  me 
that  both  problems — and  they  are 
facets  of  the  same  problem— must 
need  some  organisation  or  organisations 
larger  than  a borough  organisation  be- 
cause if  what  you  are  thinking  of  is 
some  of  the  overspill  inside  the  present 
county  area  might  in  the  .process  of  re- 
development find  room  in  some  of  the 
metropolitan  parts  of  Surrey  or  Kent 
or  Essex  or  any  of  the  fringe  parts  of 
the  Greater  London  area,  it  needs  a.n 
authority  bigger  than  the  local  authority 
to  organise  that.  It  meeds  a bigger 
authority  to  reorganise  population  within 
the  area  as  well  as  to  provide  for  taking 
some  population  from  the  area  right  out- 
side it ; so  that  it  seems  to  me  it  is  per- 
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haps  not  necessary  to  try  and  arrive  at  an 
estimate  of  how  much  of  the  overspill 
one  can  finally  accommodate  within  the 
built-up  area  and  how  much  must  finally 
go  outside  because  you  need  some  larger 
organisation  -for  both  ends  of  that 
problem. 

Generally  I would  say  that — I did  start 
by  saying  this — it  is  certainly  a problem 
that  must  be  taken  account  of  in  any 
reorganisation  of  local  government.  It 
is  a major  problem  and  it  will  be  for 
many  years  a continuing  .problem. 

15552.  Chairman : Dame  Evelyn,  you 
were  saying  that  one  ought  not  to 
differentiate,  I think,  too  clearly  between 
the  overspill  problem  as  it  goes  beyond 
the  green  belt  and  the  overspill  problem 
as  it  could  be  dealt  with  within  the  green 
belt.  Just  to  get  one’s  mind  clear  upon 
these  points  there  is,  is  there  not,  quite 
a substantial  difference,  perhaps  not  in 
the  nature  of  the  .problem,  'but  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  comparing  the  area 
beyond  the  green  belt  and  the  area 
within  the  green  belt  in  this  respect  that 
the  area  outside  ithe  green  belt  is  so  far 
from  London  that  it  is  practical  only 
to  deal  with  the  overspill  there  on  the 
basis  of  moving  industry  and  commerce 
with  the  population,  whereas  inside  you 
are  in  many  areas  still  within  reasonable 
commuting  distance  of  London  and 
therefore  you  can  deal  with  housing 
there  in  such  a way  as  to  provide  some 
part  of  'the  solution  of  the  overspill 
which  arises  from  re-development,  slum 
clearance  and  that  sprt  of  thing  without 
requiring,  as  I understand  it,  the  prior 
or  simultaneous  moving  of  industry  and 
commerce  out,  so  that  although  there 
may  be  two  parts  of  the  same  problem  the 
nature  of  the  two  parts  as  such  it  may 
be  that  different  means  may  be  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  them? -That  is,  of 

course,  perfectly  true.  If  you  are  taking 
overspill  beyond  the  green  belt  it  is  a 
more  difficult  operation  in  the  sense  that 
movement  of  employment  must  be 
developed  concurrently.  All  I was  try- 
ing to  say  and  perhaps  I overstated  it, 
was  that  when  one  was  looking  at  this 
problem  of  overspill,  even  inside  the 
green  belt,  the  problem  of  better  distri- 
bution of  population  over  all  the 
Greater  London  area,  which  we  believe 
contains  part  of  the  solution  though  not 
the  whole  to  the  problem,  also  seems 
to  throw  up  a consideration  of  local 
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government  organisation:  an  organisa- 
tion relating  to  a larger  area  than  an 
ordinary  borough  area. 

15553.  But  within  the  green  belt  you 
could  if  there  is  land  available  utilise 
housing  activity  there  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  to  some  extent  the  ordinary 
housing  lists  of  the  local  authorities  in 
the  area  whereas  the  movement  of 
population  by  way  of  overspill  to  beyond 
the  green  belt,  as  it  involves  the  move- 
ment of  industry  or  commerce  either 
prior  to  or  simultaneous  to  the  move- 
ment of  population,  does  not  directly 
and  immediately  help  the  problem  of 
clearing  the  local  authority  housing 

lists,  does  it? It  is  more  difficult  to 

link  it  directly  with  the  clearing  of  the 
local  authority  housing  lists. 

15554.  But  different  considerations 
apply  as  to  who  shall  be  moved  or  who 
shall  be  provided  with  houses  accord- 
ing to  whether  you  are  going  ;a  long 

way  with  industry  or  fairly  close  in? 

Yes,  but  you  still  will  no.t  find  that  the 
ordinary  local  housing  organisation  will 
provide  housing  at  one  end  of  the  built- 
up  ajsea  for  people  badly  in  need  of  it  at 
the  other  end  of  the  built-up  area.  At 
least  I do  not  think  you  will. 

15555.  I accept  that.  I only  want  to 
get  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  quite 
important  differences  between  the  over- 
spill beyond  the  green  belt  and  the 
overspill  treatment  within  the  green 

belt. Oh,  certainly.  I think  I was 

only  wanting  to  say  that  inside  and  out- 
side are  two  parts  of  one  problem  and 
both  seem  to  throw  up  a continuing 
problem  of  local  government  organisa- 
tion. 

15556.  Overspill  in  both  senses  means 
population  which  cannot  be  housed 
within  the  local  authority  area  which  is 
responsible  for  housing  them.  That, 
X think,  is  how  it  should  properly  be 
regarded. 

15557.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Just  to  con- 
tinue for  a moment  with  this  overspill 
outside  Greater  London.  In  a way  this 
problem  has  been  masked  for  some  time 
by  the  various  steps  which  have  been 
taken.  For  many  years  the  London 
County  Council  were  able  to  build  out- 
county  estates  and  some  of  the  boroughs 
and  urban  districts  have  built  outside 
■their  own  area  and  the  Government 
A 4 
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have  themselves  provided  a number  of 
new  towns.  As  we  understand  it  the 
position  is  now  that  this  is  regarded  as 
a local  government  function  and  that 
because  of  the  continued  expansion  of 
London  and  of  the  development  of  the 
green  belt  system  overspill  outside  the 
area  is  necessarily  going  to  be  at  a dis- 
advantage  which,  as  the  Chairman  has 
said,  will  involve  concurrent  moving  ot 
housing  and  industry? Yes. 

15558.  This  is  not  a problem  which 
really  can  be  solved  unilaterally  by  any 
local  government  authority  dealing  with 
Greater  London  because  the  solution 
will  be  outside  its  own  area.  There  are 
two  possibilities,  I take  it:  that  a local 
government  authority  might  establish  a 
new  town  in  which  case  I suppose  the 
houses  would  remain  in  the  ownership 
of  the  exporting  authority  or  they  may 
make  arrangements  under  the  Town 
Development  Act  in  which  case  I sup- 
pose normally  the  houses  would  be  in 
the  ownership  of  the  importing  authority 
and  there  would  be  some  sort  of 
financial  deal? Yes. 

15559.  Can  you  say  anything  about 
.the  probable  extent  to  which  those  two 
systems  are  likely  to  be  used  or  how 
far  you  visualise  their  capacity  for  deal- 
ing with  the  problem? That  is  as 

between  new  towns  or  what  we  call 
town  development? 

15560.  New  towns  and  expanded 
towns.  If  there  are  any  other  methods, 

please  let  us  know. Outside  the 

London  area  those  are  the  only  possible 
methods,  I ithink.  As  you  know,  we 
have  for  many  years  past  been  pressing 
the  system  of  expanding  existing  towns 
mainly  for  the  reason  that  we  believe 
that  it  is  round  the  small  existing  towns 
that  development  should  best  go.  They 
provide  physically,  economically  and 
socially  the  best  areas  for  further  de- 
velopment. You  can,  of  course,  expand 
an  existing  town  by  New  Town  machin- 
ery. Hemel  Hempstead  was  quite  a con- 
siderable town  and  we  developed  it  as  a 
New  Town.  But  we  passed  the  Town 
Development  Act  and  urged  the  town  de- 
velopment method  because  we  were 
extremely  anxious  that  local  government 
should  carry  through  this  operation  if  it 
were  at  all  possible.  There  is  nothing, 
I suppose,  that  is  of  more  import- 
ance to  a local  community  and  to  its 
local  authority  than  an  operation  like 
major  expansion,  bringing  in  employ- 


ment, perhaps  doubling  or  trebling  ibe 
size  of  the  area. 

You  ask  which  of  these  ,two  methods 
is  most  likely  to  work  in  future.  In  a 
number  of  schemes  I should  think  town 
development  will  be  the  most  used.  I 
do  not  think  that  round  Greater  London 
there  is  physically  much  more  scope  for 
new  towns.  As  you  know,  the  London 
County  Counoil  have  said  they  will  Iw 
proposing  to  build  a new  town  for 
themselves  at  Hook  and  obviously  I can 
make  no  comment  that  might  imply  that 
we  had  a view  on  that  one  way  or  the 
other  at  the  moment.  I htive  from  time 
to  time  heard  Middlesex  suggesting  that 
they  might  have  a new  town.  1 am  not 
saying  that  it  will  be  quite  impossible  lo 
find  another  site  for  a new  town  within  j 
range  of  Greater  London.  It  depends  for 
one  thing,  of  course,  how  far  you  go. 

But  it  would  be  difficult,  I thm*. 

This  is  a pretty  overcrowded  part  ot  the 
country,  the  south  east,  and  we  would 
think  that,  as  I said  before,  physically, 
economically,  socially,  the  expansion  of 
existing  towns  is  generally  the  best  he! 
without  in  any  way  excluding  the  poaa 
bilily  of  one  or  two  more  new  towm  i 
whether  built  by  the  London  County  ■ 
Council  or  anybody  else.  Our  problem  f 
is,  as  you  know,  to  make  the  town 
development  method  work  effectively 
and  quickly. 

15561.  One  of  the  problems  about  the 
expanded  town  may  be  this,  1 imagine. 

If  you  are  moving  industry  as  a part  of 
the  operation  the  industry  will  be 
situated  in  one  place  in  Greater  London 
and  will  draw  its  employees  from  a con-  ; 
siderable  number  of  .boroughs,  either  in  i 
London  or  Middlesex,  Kssex,  Kent, 
Surrey,  possibly  even  some  from  outside 
Greater  London  itself.  At  the  moment 
the  authority  which  undertakes  the 
movement  is,  I suppose,  say,  the  t-ondan  > 
County  Council:  the  people  who  may 
wish  to  move  and  whom  the  firms  may 
wish  ito  take  with  them  and  who  wish  to 
move  may  come  from  anywhere  within 
Greater  London  and  I suppose  there  wilt 
also  be  a number  of  other  people  who 
are  on  the  housing  lists  of  local  authori- 
ties who  are  not  at  present  employed  by 
th at  particular  industry  but  are  willing 
it o go  to  the  expanded  towns  for  whom 
employment  can  be  found  there.  How 
does  this  operate  as  between  different 

authorities  within  Greater  London?- : 

Do  you  mean  in  the  New  Town  move- 
ment  or  in  the  expanded  to  wn  movement? 
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15562.  In  ithe  expanded  town  move- 
ment. The  expanded  itown  takes  people 
from  anywhere  within  Greater  London. 
The  movement  is  operated  .by  one 

authority  within  Greater  London. 1 

think  in  the  expanded  town  movement 
which  has  been  relatively  small  and  slow 
by  comparison  wiith  the  New  Towns — 
I will  ask  Mr.  Summers  to  correct  me  if 
I have  got  this  wrong — that  the  local 
authorities,  the  exporting  local  authori- 
ties who  have  sponsored  the  expansions 
in  co-operation  with  the  receiving  autho- 
rities have  contrived  to  find  people  to 
move  who  are  people  they  want  to  move 
in  relief  of  'their  own  housing.  I am  not 
quite  certain  whether  that  works  in  rela- 
tion to  Swindon  which  is  a pretty  big 
expansion.  I do  not  know  if  you  know, 

Mr.  Summers? Mr.  Summers : I think 

to  a large  extent  it  works  like  this.  A 
firm  moves  out  to  an  expanded  town  and 
some  of  the  people  belonging  to  the  firm 
do  not  want  to  go  with  it,  so  they  have 
•to  recruit  other  people.  For  that  pur- 
pose they  go  to  the  Ministiy  of  Labour 
who  in  turn  imake  use  of  lists  compiled 
by  the  exporting  authorities.  These  are 
lists  of  people  who  want  to  move  out  and 
are  in  housing  need  and  they  are  classi- 
fied according  to  what  jobs  they  can  do, 
so  the  man  who  can  do  the  job  is  inter- 
viewed for  it.  If  he  is  taken  on  by  the 
firm  he  is  given  a house  by  the  receiv- 
ing authority  and  he  moves  out  and  then 
the  exporting  authority  from  which  he 
came  .makes  a contribution. — Dame 
Evelyn  Sharp:  Perhaps  I could  add  a 
comment  to  that.  We  have  the  same 
system  in  relation  to  New  Towns,  never- 
theless the  direct  relationship  between 
the  people  who  get  houses  in  the  New 
Towns  and  housing  need  in  the  exporting 
area  has  not  been  as  close  and  direct  as, 
looked  at  from  the  housing  point  of 
view,  we  would  have  wished.  Employ- 
ment, the  getting  of  the  job  has  been 
the  dominant  thing,  and,  of  course,  being 
a Londoner.  Housing  need  has  increas- 
ingly been  rather  difficult  to  bring  into 
the  picture  as  the  new  towns  have  gone 
on.  I think  that  when  you  have  the 
local  authority  at  the  exporting  end  in 
close  collaboration  with  the  receiving 
authority,  putting  -its  money  down, 
having  a considerable  part  in  running 
the  scheme,  it  probably,  is  able  to  do 
more  by  persistence  and  insistence  to  see 
that  the  people  in  housing  need  in  the 
inner  area  are  really  considered  for  the 
employment,  than  happens  when  your 
development  or  new  town  is  being  built 
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by  somebody  who  is  not  in  close  contact 
both  with  the  housing  need  and  the 
people  in  housing  need. 

15563.  I can  follow  that.  I imagine 
that  in  a move  of  this  kind  there  may 
be  a certain  number  of  people  whom 
the  firm  themselves  want  to  take  and 
who  are  willing  to  go  and  they  would 
go  on  that  ground  irrespective  of  their 
housing  need  because  they  were  an 
essential  part  of  their  need? Yes. 

15564.  But  beyond  those  people,  whom 
you  would  expect  to  get,  there  are  a 
proportion  of  people  who  started  by 
having  a housing  need  and  combined  it 
with  a readiness  to  go  out  and  a readi- 
ness on  the  part  of  people  out  there  to 
employ  them? Yes. 

15565.  You  would  expect  to  get  a 
greater  proportion  in  that  way? Yes. 

15566.  Does  that  mean  that,  taking 
the  case  of  Swindon  which  I think  is 
London  County  Council  expansion,  and 
was  an  arrangement  between  the  London 
County  Council  and  Swindon,  the  people 
who  are  taken  on  the  ground  of  housing 
need  will  be  taken  just  from  the  London 
County  Council  area  or  do  they  take  also 
people  from  Middlesex,  Essex  and  the 

rest  of  Greater  London? They  do, 

yes.  We  have  the  system  that  the 
authority  of  the  area  from  which  a 
tenant  comes  makes  a payment.  That 
is  how  it  is  done.  London  is  not  paying 
for  all  the  houses  notwithstanding  that 
Middlesex  people  are  living  in  them. 
The  tenants  are  identified  and  the  bill  is 
sent  home  to  the  area  from  which  they 
come. 

15567.  So  one  conducts  the  administra- 
tive operation,  the  financial  liability  for 
this,  really  according  to  the  degree  of 
benefit  gained  by  clearing  their  housing 

list? Yes.  Whilst  you  cannot  identify 

housing  needs  and  cannot  say  that  this 
person  you  have  taken  was  on  a 
housing  list,  there  is  a rough  and  ready 
solution  whereby  the  local  authority  pays 
for  every  tenant  who  has  come  from 
their  area  half  of  what  was  regarded  as 
the  normal  rate  subsidy.  This  comes  from 
a rough  and  ready  estimation  that  at  any 
rate  50  per  cent,  is  in  direct  relief  of  the 
housing  list. — Mr.  Summers : Yes,  but 
when  you  get  as  far  afield  as  Swindon 
you  get  a greater  proportion  of  people 
who  do  not  come  from  London  at  all 
because  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  London 
firms  to.  Swindon  and  the  proportion  of 
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actual  London  firms  that  has  gone  to 
Swindon  is  not  as  high  as  some  places 
nearer  London. 

15568.  But  for  those  non-London 
firms  who  go  to  Swindon  are  their 
employees  mainly  brought  from  London? 

As  far  as  possible  but  it  is  not 

possible  to  quite  such  an  extent. — Dame 
Evelyn  Sharp:  The  Ministry  of  Labour 
machinery  still  works.  One  still  says  to 
these  employers  if  you  want  labour  will 
you  try  to  recruit  from  this  list  of  people 
living  in  London. 

15569.  That  is  an  operation  in  hand 
for  the  housing  needs  of  London  yet,  in 
fact,  in  those  circumstances  the 
arithmetic  will  be  that  it  will  meet  only 
to  a certain  extent  the  needs  of 
London? Yes. 

15570.  And  therefore  you  have  to 
allow  a certain  amount  of  subtraction? 
Yes. 

15571.  Mr.  Lawson : Could  I ask 
Dame  Evelyn  one  question?  I think  you 
said  in  answer  to  Sir  John  Wrigley  that 
some  overspill  was  almost  certainly 
required.  I was  wondering  whether  you 
were  speaking  in  terms  of  the  present 
density  or  whether  some  smaller  increase 
in  the  density  would  eliminate  overspill 

altogether? 1 was  thinking  in  terms 

of  practical  reality.  I am  not  sure  what 
answer  we  would  get  if  we  did  a sum 
which  said  while  we  expect  so  many 
households  in  the  Greater  London  area 
over  so  many  years  is  so  much 
land  in  the  area,  assume  so  much  for 
industry,  and  other  uses  and  you 
have  enough  left.  I do  not  know. 
I do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Kacirek 
might  say  that  would  reduce  over- 
spill to  nil  on  paper? — Mr.  Kacirek: 
In  the  ultimate. — Dame  Evelyn  Sharp: 
That  seems  to  be  a statistical  exercise 
which  will  never  be  translated  into  reality 
because  London  is  built  up  on  an  existing 
pattern.  People  have  their  existing 
habits  and  methods  of  living.  You  can- 
not assume — I do  not  think  it  is  a prac- 
tical reality  nor  do  I think  it  would  be 
desirable — that  the  day  will  ever  come 
when  Greater  London  will  be  re- 
developed to  the  planners’  notion  of  what 
would  do.  It  will  not  go  like  that  and 
in  any  case  people’s  ideas  of  standards 
and  what  they  want  are  changing  all  the 
time.  So  I think  that  there  is  in  the  long 
term  as  well  as  in  the  short  a real  over- 
spill problem  to  go  outside  London, 
though  I could  not  possibly  put  a figure 


to  it.  It  is  difficult  to  put  a figure  to  it,  but 
at  this  particular  moment  our  future 
households  are  uncertain  until  we  get  the 
next  census  and  our  notion  of  what,  in 
fact,  London  could  accommodate  badly 
needs  a further  survey  and  further 
examination.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
put  an  estimate  to  what  overspill  might 
in  the  long  term  amount  to.  In  the  short 
term  it  is  a fairly  large  figure,  though 
again  I would  not  put  an  estimate  to  it,  1 
because  there  is  today  a large  number  of 
households  in  London  and  in  Greater 
London  who  cannot  find  accommodation 
in  Greater  London  and  who  will  not  find 
accommodation  in  Greater  London  in 
their  lifetime.  There  are  always  two 
facets  to  overspill,  short  term  ajid 
long  term.  The  short-term  is  _ bigger 
than  the  long-term  and  it  is  one 
of  the  things  one  has  to  reckon  with, 
that  one  has  that  problem  now ; and  the 
long  term  ,is  something  which  even  if  you 
could  estimate  it  fairly  accurately  now 
will  change  as  standards  and  ideas  of 
what  is  wanted  in  the  way  of  accommo- 
dation change.  I am  afraid  that  is  rather 
an  unhelpful  answer. 

Mr.  Lawson : Thank  you  very  much. 

15572.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Just  one 
unknown  factor  which  we  neither  of  us  f 
happen  to  have  mentioned  but  perhaps 
for  the  record  one  ought  to  mention  it, 
because  it  seems  to  me  it  will  be  very 
material,  is  the  unknown  extent  to  which 
people  will  continue  to  make  their  own 
arrangements  for  living  outside  London 
and  working  in  London — ithe  whole  of 
the  large  scale  building  operation  by 
private  enterprise  which  has  to  a large 
extent  created  this  problem  of  Greater 
London. Yes. 

15573.  Would  it  be  right  to  say  that 
you  cannot  make  any  estimate  of  that 
but  that  it  is  at  least  possible  that  because 
the  circumference  is  getting  so  much  f 
further  from  the  centre  it  may  in  the 
future  be  increasingly  rather  difficult  to 
find  the  same  amount  of  land  for  de- 
velopment iat  distances  which  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  people  are  prepared  to 

travel  to  their  work? It  is  becoming 

increasingly  difficult.  Of  course  a great 
deal  of  this  problem  revolves  round  the 
question  of  employment.  That  is  one 
of  the  things  that  is  very  difficult  to  esti- 
mate. Will  it  ever  be  practicable  to  j 
decentralise  office  employment  as  we  i 

have  succeeded  to  some  extent  in  dc-  j 
centralising  industrial  employment?  If  ' 
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one  conceived  that  -that  would  be  prac- 
ticable, it  would  make  an  enormous 
difference  to  the  whole  picture  of 
London.  But  it  is  anybody’s  guess 
whether  that  can  be  done  and  to  what 
extent  it  can  be  done. 

15574.  Chairman:  Much  more  im- 
portant in  a way,  is  it  not,  because  com- 
mercial activity  and  building  create  far 
more  jobs  per  acre  occupied  than 
industrial  building? Yes. 

15575.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I thought 
this  point  might  well  occur  later  in  con- 
nection with  planning,  but  I thought  it  as 
well  to  get  on  the  record  this  unknown 
factor  of  the  extent  to  which  private  en- 
terprise and  the  building  of  houses  for 
own  occupation  will  affect  the  size  of  the 
problem  of  organised  movement  by  local 
authorities. — It  is  an  unknown  factor. 
There  has  been  a very  large  emigration 
to  owner-occupier  building  which  has  not 
been  accompanied  by  any  corresponding 
emigration  of  employment. 

15576.  Is  it  desirable  that  this  problem 
of  overspill  from  Greater  London  should 
be  continuously  studied  by  local  govern- 
ment and  how  can  it  be  unified? 1 

think  it  is  very  desirable  and  I think  there 
has  emerged,  as  I was  trying  to  explain 
to  Mr.  Lawson,  a continually  changing 
factor  as  standards  change  and  as 
habits  change.  You  have  referred  to 
emigration  by  private  effort  and  I think 
we  already  know  that  since  the  original 
Abercrombie  plan  one  wants  very  much 
a fresh  survey  if  the  potential  of  the 
area  inside  the  Green  Belt  in  the  light 
of  the  new  demands,  the  demands  now 
being  made  on  land  by  the  revised  popu- 
lation or  household  estimates  since 
Abercrombie  made  his  plan.  I think 
one  certainly  wants  a continuous  process 
of  survey  and  of  study  of  what  is 
required.  You  would  agree  with  that, 
Mr.  Summers?  Do  you  want  to  add 
anything  to  that? — Mr.  Summers : Yes 
I would  like  to  say  it  could  not  be  a 
completely  obective  and  scientific  sur- 
vey because  it  depends  on  assumptions 
as  to  policies. — Dame  Evelyn  Sharp : 
Yes,  but  those  assumptions  are  being 
made  all  the  time  and  given  to  the 
authorities  concerned  all  the  time. 
As  we  stand  there  are  nine  planning 
authorities  within  the  Greater  Londqn 
area.  They  can,  and  do  carry  out  their 
own  survey  from  time  to  time.  We  are 
at  the  moment  in  discussion  with  all  of 
them  about  a fresh  survey  of  the  poten- 


tial resources  of  the  area  and  we  co- 
ordinate or  try  to  co-ordinate  what  they 
do  in  the  way  of  survey  and  research 
and  the  answers  they  produce.  I am  not 
going  to  venture  any  further  into  that 
one! 

15577.  I will  not  pursue  that  any  fur- 
ther, because  I am  leading  you  rather 
from  housing  into  planning.  I first 
wanted  to  complete  housing  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  housing  within  the 
Greater  'London  area.  I think  you  said 
i.n  your  opening  remarks  that  it  was  no 
part  of  your  evidence  to  suggest  that 
local  government  was  inefficient  in  its 
operation  and  I take  it  that  in  Greater 
London  -the  real  limitation  on  the  num- 
ber of  houses  that  can  be  built  is  not 
willingness  or  unwillingness  of  local 
government  to  build  houses,  it  is  the 
scarcity  of  sites  on  which  to  build  them? 
Certainly. 

15578.  A scarcity  which  is  more  pro- 
nounced in  some  districts  than  in  others 
but  which,  I think,  pervades  over  the 
whole  area  because  I think  you  said  in 
your  original  evidence  that  the  time  was 
coming  or  had  almost  come  when  local 
authorities  in  Greater  London  would  not 
be  able  to  do  much  more  than  meet  their 
needs  for  slum  clearance  and  redevelop- 
ment. The  problem  really  seems  to  be 
almost  one  just  of  comparative  difficulties. 
It  is  going  to  be  difficult  for  most  of 
them,  it  is  going  to  be  more  difficult  for 
others,  when  you  -think  of  housing  on  the 
basis  of  a borough  function. Yes. 

15579.  Assuming  that  each  authority  is 
ready  to  do  what  it  can  within  its  own 
boroughs  to  meet  its  own  needs,  that 
some  boroughs  will  be  much  worse 
placed  than  others  and  therefore  there 
will  be  a much  greater  need  for  more 
houses  to  be  provided  and  that  they  will 
not  by  any  means  all  be  people  who  can 
be  conveniently  moved  to  the  new  towns, 
have  you  any  particular  suggestions  as 
to  how  this  difficulty  of  meeting  outside 
the  needs  of  an  area  the  needs  of  that 
area  should  be  dealt  with?  There  are 
two  systems,  the  one  in  the  County  of 
London  under  which  the  operations  of 
•the  London  County  Council  who  can 
build  anywhere  in  the  county  and,  in- 
deed, outside,  have  enabled  them  to  meet 
the  needs  of  one  borough  in  another 
borough  and  outside  London  the  power 
of  the  local  authority  to  build  outside 
its  own  district  which  has  been  exercised 
to  some  extent,  not  by  local  government 
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-harmony,  but  still  it  has  been  exercised. 
If  it  is  thought  -that  -there  should  be  the 
same  system  for  Greater  London  as  a 
whole  can  you  give  us  any  suggestions  as 

to  what  you  think  it  should  be? Do 

you  mean  if  it  was  thought  that  there 
should  be  some  system  over  the  whole  of 
Greater  London  for  evening  out  the  sort 
of  housing  chance  of  people  in  the 
different  parts,  some  of  whom  left  to 
their  own  local  authority  must  have, 
because  of  shortage  of  land  and  scope, 
very  much  less  chance  than  others? 

15580.  Very  likely  you  think  there  is  a 
difference  between  -London  and  Greater 

London? -I  think  really  what  you  have 

asked  goes  right  -to  the  root  of  re- 
organisation of  government  in  Greater 
London. 

15581.  Chairman : That  is  probably 

Why  it  was  asked,  Dame  "Evelyn. Yes. 

I am  not  sure  that  really  I can  answer 
that.  -What  it  really  leads  to  straight 
away,  is  it  not,  is  this:  is  there  -in  the 
housing  field  a case  for  some  authority 
or  two  or  three  authorities  with  -respon- 
sibilities for  the  whole  of  Greater  Lon- 
don who  could  carry  out  this  evening- 
out  process  for  the  whole  of  Greater 
London  as  the  London  County  Council 
have  for  the  London  boroughs? 

15582.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Yes.  It 
would  ibe  possible  to  sa-y  that  this  need 
is  so  much  greater  within  London  itself 
because  discrepancies  are  so  much  greater 
that  the  present  system  works  satisfac- 
torily and  that  outside  London  there  are 
not  so  many  congested  areas  though  there 
are  undoubtedly  a -few- — — That  -is  per- 
fectly -true.  Outside  -the  County  of  Lon- 
don, the  problem  is  nowhere  so  acute 
as  it  is  at  any  rate  in  some  -parts  of  the 
county.  But  there  is  still  -quite  a problem 
in  Metropolitan  Essex.  I think  there  is 
also  in  Middlesex,  where  some  local 
authorities  are  quite  unable  within  their 
own  areas  to  meet  really  urgent  housing 
needs,  and  yet  these  need  are  not  of 
a size  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  Greater 
London  for  them  to  go  plunging  off 
on  their  own  into  a major  town 
development  scheme.  There  is  a prob- 
lem and  both  Middlesex  and  Essex  -re- 
cognise this  in  efforts  they  have  made  to 
bring  their  local  authorities  together  for 
evening  -out  provision  -for  housing  or  of 
enabling  -the  most  congested  areas  to 
obtain  relief  by  some  joint  scheme.  There 
is  a problem  outside  the  County  of  Lon- 
don as  well  as  inside  perhaps  not  so 


acute  a problem  but  pretty  acute  in  some 
places,  I would  say,  and  pretty  acme 
from  -the  -point  of  view  of  families  -badly 
wanting  -houses  and  seeing  at  the 
moment  small  chance  of  getting  one 
unless  they  can  get  out  to  a New  Town. 

15583.  The  problem  which  seems  t-o 
have  been  put  to  us  in  a good  deal  of 
the  evidence  -is  rather  this : -that  London 
— and  by  London  I mean  the  Admini- 
strative County  of  London — is  essentially 
a place  which  because  of  the  historical 
circumstances  -under  which  it  was  built 
will  call  for  a very  great  deal  of  -rede- 
velopment, -not  -necessarily  slum  clearance 
because  -in  Greater  London  the  slum 
clearance  problem  appears  to  be  on  a 
scale  which  many  industrial  towns  would 
regard  as  comparatively  small — but  a 
need  for  redevelopment  for  purposes 
which  are  not  purely  -housing  but  which 
will  carry  with  them  the  need  for  a 
good  -bi-t  o,f  -house  building.  Therefore 
it  will  not  be  just  .a  question  of  -people 
in  unfit  houses,  but  people  who  have  to 
move  as  a -result  of  a redevelopment 

scheme. That  is  quite  true,  and  that 

is  shown  up  more  acutely  in  the  County 
of  London  -than  outside,  but  that  too 
exists,  I would  have  said,  in  the  outer 
areas.  I would  have  said  there  were 
parts  of  the  Hams — I suppose  West 
Ham’s  problem  was  -largely  solved  by 
Hitler — but  there  are  parts  in  Essex 
perhaps  more  than  Middlesex  where  re- 
development will  or  ought  to  come  which 
-will  create  its  own  overspill  problem. 
Bu-t  it  is  a very  much  more  acute  prob- 
lem inside  the  -administrative  county 
-than  outside. 

15584.  It  would  affect  some  of  those 
places  contiguous  to  the  London  area 
which  were  built  up  under  the  sa-me  con- 
ditions as  a good  deal  of  London? 

Yes. 

15585.  The  problem  wall  be — and  I 
imagine  it  is  a problem  you  will  prefer 
-to  leave  to  us — to  determine  where  the 
responsibility  should  lie  for  conducting 
those  operations  where  the  solution  can- 
not be  found  -within  the  single  local 
-government  area,  but  it  -will  -be  a ipretty 
-big  problem  in  some  -boroughs,  will  it 
not? Yes,  -i-t  will. 

15586.  And  it  is  something  which  is  a 
little  distinct — dn  some  ways  very  distinct 
— from  the  problem  of  just  building  flats 

in  their  own  borough? Yes,  it  is; 

It  is  a problem  for  joint  action  by 
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several  local  authorities,  or  action  on 
behalf  of  them  by  some  other  local 
authority.  It  is  a problem  of  develop- 
ment outside  the  area,  perhaps  some  way 
outside  the  area,  and  it  is  a problem 
which  may  involve  the  decentralisation 
of  employment  as  well  as  of  people. 

15587.  You  have  seen  no  doubt  from 
the  evidence  that  a good  many  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  to  us  that  in 
London  either  all  houses  should  be  pro- 
vided by  the  metropolitan  borough  coun- 
cil or  if  they  are  not  all  so  provided  that 
ail  houses  should  be  managed  and  let  by 
the  metropolitan  borough  council.  We 
have  just  glanced  at  this  question  of 
development,  and  there  is  one  possible 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  first.  I do 
not  know  whether  it  is  fair  to  ask 
whether  you  have  any  views  about  the 

second. All  houses  managed  by  the 

metropolitan  borough  council? 

15588.  Yes. Obviously  it  is  a ques- 

tion which  bristles  with  politics  as  well 
as  a question  of  organisation.  I would 
have  thought  that  it  was  difficult  as  the 
metropolitan  boroughs  are  organised  to- 
day, some  of  them  very  small  and  some 
large,  because  even  in  management,  even 
if  you  exclude  building,  there  is  the  great 
question  of  the  re-lets,  where  lie  the  main 
possibilities  for  providing  for  your 
families’  need.  If  you  envisaged  the 
county  in  28  tightly  self-contained 
areas  for  letting  and  re-letting  I 
think  that  might  give  you  a rather 
rigid  pattern,  a rather  too  divided- 
up  pattern  having  regard  to  the  maldis- 
tribution of  needs — it  is  not  evenly 
spread  according  to  population  all  over 
London — and  I would  think  that  if  you 
had  that  organisation  with  28  boroughs 
it  would  not  be  very  well  adapted  to 
meeting  the  greatest  needs  or  giving  the 
greatest  priority  to  the  greatest  housing 
needs.  Plainly,  if  you  were  thinking  of 
some  reorganisation  which  envisaged 
rather  fewer  rather  larger  boroughs  that 
makes  a difference ; you  get  a bigger 
pool,  you  get  more  elasticity,  and  the 
thing  may  become  more  practicable ; but 
I would  not  like  to  be  taken  in  any  of 
these  remarks  as  making  any  comment 
as  between  London  County  Council  or 
metropolitan  borough  management ; that 
is  a question  I would  not  want  to  com- 
ment on.  The  only  comment  I am  mak- 
ing is  that  I do  not  think  you  want  in 
a town  where  need  for  housing  spreads 
right  over  the  town  to  get  your  pockets 


of  housing  too  much  divided  up,  even 
for  management. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Thank  you. 

15589.  Mr.  Cadbury  : Does  this  really 
lead  to  the  point  that  in  Greater  London 
some  concurrent  powers  are  likely  to  be 
necessary  for  housing?  It  is  one  of  those 
points  upon  which  London  County 
already  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, and  it  is  one  of  the  points  which 
we  have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence 
upon  in  several  directions,  but  without 
trying  to  devise  either  the  shape  of  the 
authorities  if  there  are  two  tiers  of  autho- 
rity is  it  probable  that  in  housing  there 
will  have  to  be  some  consideration  of 
concurrent  powers  for  provision?— — I 
think  so.  I think  it  has  been  recognised 
in  various  parts  of  Greater  London 
already.  Both  Middlesex  and  Essex  have 
on  occasion  stirred  or  shown  signs  of 
stirring  in  different  ways  either  to  act  on 
behalf  of  their  districts  or  to  get  their 
districts  together  in  a joint  effort  to  act 
on  their  own  behalf,  because  I think  .it 
is  quite  dear  that  if  not  over  the  whole 
of  the  Greater  London  area,  then  oyer 
very  large  parts  of  it,  there  is  a housing 
need  which  has  no  regard  to  borough 
boundaries  or  I think  perhaps  to  any 
conceivable  reorganised  borough  boun- 
daries. It  runs  right  across  the  area.  It 
is  more  acute  in  some  parts . than  _ in 
others,  and  it  requires  for  its  relief  action 
whether  inside  the  area  or  outside  the 
area  regardless  of  borough  boundaries 
or  again  of  any  likely  reorganised 
borough  boundaries. 

15590.  There  is  one  aspect  of  our 
problem  which  is  very  much  in  our 
minds,  and  that  is  the  local  interest  in 
the  activities  of  the  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  I gather  that  you  would  not 
deprive  the  lower-tier  authority  of  what 
in  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  has  been 
the  most  interesting  job  it  has  had  to  do, 
the  provision  of  houses  within  its  own 
boundaries,  even  though  it  cannot  do  the 

whole  job  single-handed? 1 would 

have  thought  it  iquite  essential  that  hous- 
ing should  he  a local  authority  responsi- 
bility, that  is  to  say,  a lower  tier,  a dis- 
trict or  borough  council  responsibility, 
not  only — perhaps  not  mainly — because 
it  is  such  an  interesting  function  for  the 
local  authority — it  is  an  interesting  func- 
tion wherever  it  lands — but  because  it  is  a 
function  which  does  require  close  touch 
between  the  councillors  and  the  people 
wanting  houses.  I think  it  is  a function 
which  does  require  a reasonably  intimate 
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knowledge  of  the  area  and  of  the  con- 
ditions in  the  area,  which  requires  an 
accessible  town  hall.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
speak  on  services  for  which  other  depart- 
ments are  responsible,  but  I should  haye 
thought  there  was  no  function  in  which 
“ localness  ” (I  know  there  is  no  such 
word  but  I cannot  think  of  another  one) 
was  more  important  than  housing.  I am 
not  saying  they  must  be  very  small 
authorities ; I am  quite  certain  that  that 
is  not  practicable  in  the  circumstances  of 
a great  built-up  area.  You  cannot  have 
a whole  multiplicity  of  very  small  autho- 
rities ; but  I think  whatever  size  you  do 
decide  is  appropriate,  taking  all  local  gov- 
ernment functions,  for  the  lower  tier, 
house  building  and  house  management, 
redevelopment,  improvement  and  conver- 
sion of  existing  houses,  must  be  a func- 
tion of  the  lower  tier,  not  least  in  an  area 
like  London.  And  what  one  is  really 
thinking  all  the  time  is  to  what 
extent  is  one  compelled  to  qualify  that 
by  giving  certain  parts  of  the  job  or  con- 
current powers,  whichever  it  may  be,  to 
some  larger  authority  because  some  part 
of  this  job  must  be  done  over  a wide 
area  and  entails  major  action  right  out- 
side the  area. 

15591.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I wonder 
whether  concurrent  is  really  the  right 
word  in  the  light  of  what  you  have  been 
saying?  I rather  thought  the  position 
was,  from  what  you  said  and  from 
our  earlier  discussion,  that  housing  was 
to  ibe  a statutory  responsibility  of  the 
borough  authority  but  that  it  may  well 
be  necessary  to  bring  in  somebody  else 
to  do  those  parts  of  housing  which  are 
really  outside  the  physical  competence 

of  the  local  authority  to  discharge? 

Well,  you  did  say  in  your  earlier  ques- 
tion that  you  excluded  this  question  of 
the  metropolitan  borough  being  the  sole 
building  authority,  so  I left  that  as  a 
query : “ Are  we  thinking  of  concurrent 
authorities  or  are  we  not.”  I was  mot 
raising  that.  I was  saying  either  con- 
current or  an  authority  given  a specific 
responsibility  for  one  part  of  the  job. 

15592.  I only  mentioned  this  because 
the  aspects  we  had  been  discussing  were 
things  really  which  a borough  council 

were  mot  in  a position  to  do. Yes, 

when  you  consider  this  problem  one  of 
the  things  one  has  always  got  to  remem- 
ber is  that  the  authority  who  is  building 
outside  the  area,  your  bigger  authority 
or  upper-tier  authority,  or  authorities  it 


may  be,  do  need  to  be  in  very  close 
touch  somehow  or  other,  even  if  they  do 
not  exercise  concurrent  powers,  with  the 
authorities  who  are  mainly  responsible 
for  meeting  the  housing  need.  This 
came  up  when  we  had  some  talk  about 
the  New  Towns.  The  fact  is  that  the 
New  Towns,  very  successful  though  I 
think  they  have  been,  have  mot  borne 
as  directly  and  closely  on  the  housing 
need  as  the  housing  authorities  would 
have  hoped,  perhaps  not  so  directly  and 
closely  as  could  have  been  done  if  they 
had  made  that  almost  their  chief  concern 
in  life.  You  must  obviously  have  very 
close  contact  between  .the  place  where  the 
housing  meed  is  generated  and  the  build- 
ing and  management  of  houses  for  those 
people  outside  the  area. 

15593.  Yes,  I would  agree.  What  I was 
tentatively  pursuing  was  something  that 
was  more  in  the  nature  of  a distribution 
of  responsibility,  different  aspects  of 
housing  rather  than  what  concurrent 
powers  would  imply  for  two  bodies  side 
by  side  over  the  whole  held.  However, 

I think  you  agree  that  both  authorities 
may  have  to  come  into  it? Yes, 

15594.  Miss  Johnston : May  I ask  with 
regard  to  what  you  have  said  about 
metropolitan  boroughs  and  .the  difficul- 
ties there  would  be  in  ’their  managing 
L.C.C.  houses,  would  you  feel  the  same 
sort  of  difficulties  existed  in  regard  to 
out-county  estates  being  managed  by  the 
local  authorities  where  they  are  placed? 

1 see  the  point  of  the  question. 

I think  everybody  will  agree — I think 
perhaps  the  L.C.C.  themselves  might 
agree — that  in  principle  it  is  desirable 
that  houses  are  managed  by  the 
local  authority,  the  authority  on  the  spot. 
But  the  difficulty  you  have  in  this  prob- 
lem of  management  is  the  question 
to  whom  the  houses  go,  again  the  ques- 
tion of  your  re-lets.  I do  not  say  that  is 
an  insoluble  difficulty,  but  I would  think 
that  in  view  of  the  tremendous  housing 
need  of  London  and  the  continuation  of 
that  need,  it  is  important  to  ensure  that 
the  houses  which  have  been  built  for 
Londoners,  some  of  them  outside,  con- 
tinue to  go  to  Londoners,  even  though 
the  local  authority  of  the  area  .may  have 
its  own  housing  need.  That  would  be 
irresistibly  tempting  if  it  managed  alt 
these  houses,  but  that  housing  need  .may 
not  be  anything  like  the  order  of 
seriousness  and  urgency  which  still 
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exists  in  London,  and  these  houses  out- 
side London  have  been  provided  for 
Londoners.  That  is  the  only  question 
mark,  but  it  is  a big  question  mark,  I 
think. 

15595.  Going  on  from  that,  one  of 
the  endless  complaints  we  have  had  from 
I think  all  authorities  where  the  London 
County  Council  has  built  in  their  area 
has  been  that  they  iwill  not  provide  for 
the  grown  up  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
people  they  have  sent  out.  To  take  an 
instance,  we  were  told  by  Dagenham  that 
they  are  having  to  build  in  Canvey  Island 
for  their  own  people,  including  sons  and 
daughters,  while  London  sends  new 
people  to  Dagenham.  On  the  face  of  it 
it  would  seem  much  more  sensible  from 
the  social  point  of  view  if  the  London 
County  Council  built  in  Canvey  Island 
and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Dagen- 
ham people  were  able  to  live  where  they 
wanted  to  live  and  where  by  now  they 
ought  to  have  become  part  of  the  com- 
munity.  Yes,  that  is  a very  old  battle. 

I would  like  .to  be  excused  from  making 
any  comment  on  that  one! 

15596.  Chairman:  iWe  have  also  had 
evidence,  you  know,  from  some  of  these 
areas,  not  merely  from  the  local 
authority,  who  may  be  perhaps  a bit 
partial,  but  we  have  had  some  very  inter- 
esting evidence  from  social  and  religious 
workers  in  those  areas,  drawing  atten- 
tion to  .the  virtual  impossibility  of  having 
a healthy  community  when  it  is  con- 
demned to  be  always  an  old  and  tend- 
ing to  be  an  ageing  one.  It  was  very 

impressive  evidence  indeed. It  is  a 

very  important  social  question  this,  and 
I think  it  raises  some  very  obvious  ques- 
tion marks  for  the  Government,  and 
possible  future  decisions. 

15597.  So  you  would  not  discourage 
us  from  thinking  about  it,  but  you  do 

not  want  to  express  a view  yourself? 

You  are  freer,  I think,  than  I am. 

15598.  Can  we  now  go  on  to  plan- 
ning? I would  like  to  ask  you  a ques- 
tion, and  I am  sure  Professor  Mackenzie 
will  want  to  follow  up,  and  others  too. 
Now,  the  present  situation  with  regard 
to  the  development  plans — and  there  are 
nine  of  them  in  our  area,  six  counties 
and  three  county  boroughs— appears  to 
be  this : that  they  are  largely  based  upon 
the  acceptance  by  the  government  and 
subsequently  by  the  local  authorities  first 
of  the  Abercrombie-Forshaw  plan  for 


the  County  of  London,  second  of  the 
Abercrombie  plan  for  Greater  London. 

I do  not  mean  to  suggest  for  a moment 
that  those  plans  have  just  been  written 
into  the  development  plan,  but  the 
general  preconceptions  and  assumptions 
underlying  those  two  plans  of  Aber- 
crombie have  been  enshrined  in  and 
given  effect  to  by  the  nine  development 
plans  in  question,  all  of  which  have 
now,  I think,  been  approved.  At  inter- 
vals of  five  years — and  the  first  of  those 
•intervals  of  five  years  is  not  far  off  in 
one  county — it  is  the  duty  of  the  plan- 
ning authority  to  produce  and  submit  to 
the  Minister  for  consideration  amend- 
ments of  the  development  plan ; I think 
that  is  right,  is  it  not? Yes. 

15599.  And  some  of  the  local  autho- 
rities who  have  given  evidence  here  at 
considerable  length  are  getting  near  the 
time  when  they  will  have  to  produce 
such  amendments  and  they  are  already 
considering  what  those  amendments 
should  be.  I think  this  is  not  an  unfair 
summary,  that  all  the  planning  autho- 
rities— and  we  have  seen  them  all — 
seem  to  take  the  view  that  really  the 
principles  to  be  aimed  at  in  planning 
are  laid  down  by  the  Abercrombie  con- 
ceptions, that  that  is  the  accepted  policy 
for  London  as  a whole,  that  the  amend- 
ments to  the  development  plans,  although 
very  important  in  themselves,  would 
only  in  a sense  be  detailed  changes  and 
will  not  involve  any  change  in  the  pre- 
conceptions or  assumptions  of  the 
Abercrombie  Plan — that  if  at  any  time 
the  assumptions  and  preconceptions  of 
the  Abercrombie  Plans  need  radical 
reconsideration,  or  even  if  studies  are 
required  to  consider  whether  they.  need 
radical  reconsideration,  then  that  is  the 
business  of  the  central  Government  who 
accepted  the  Abercrombie  Plans  and 
laid  them  down  as  general  policy  for 
the  planning  authorities,  and  it  really 
is  not  the  business  of  local  government 
to  do  that  sort  of  thing  at  all.  Now, 
I am  summarising  very  shortly  things 
which  have  been  said  to  us  at  very 
great  length,  and  perhaps  I am  over- 
simplifying and  to  some  extent  being  a 
little  unjust,  but  I -think  other  members 
of  the  Commission  will  agree  with  me 
that  that  is  the  main  burden  of  the 
evidence — that  Abercrombie  is.  the 
Government  policy,  it  sticks  until  the 
Government  change  their  mind  and  lay 
down  another  policy  for  planning  autho- 
rities to  follow  an  London.  Now,  the 
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great  question  is  this : whether  we 

should  accept  the  view  that  the  major 
policy  decisions  for  London  are  Gov- 
ernment decisions  in  the  first  instance 
before  the  planners  get  to  work  on  their 
revised  development  plans,  or  whether 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  planning 
authorities  to  take  into  account  all  these 
things  and  to  initiate  major  changes  if 
they  think  they  are  called  for  themselves 
in  their  new  development  plans  or 
revised  development  plans.  I would  say 
that  I think  we  are  all  inclined  to  take 
the  view  that  this  matter  is  perhaps  more 
urgent  than  some  of  the  local  authorities 
concerned  would  perhaps  accept,  because 
of  the  evident  pressures  which  are  quite 
obviously  growing  up  today  on  some  of 
the  preconceptions  at  any  rate  of  the 
Abercrombie  Plan.  I mean  the  unex- 
pected growth  of  office  building,  the 
pressures  on  the  green  belt,  and  pres- 
sures of  various  kinds  in  various  places, 
all  of  which  really  seem  to  be,  although 
they  appear  as  local  problems,  in  effect 
problems  of  the  growth  of  London  in 
both  its  attractive  quality  to  the  rest  of 
London  and  also  its  centrifugal  policy  in 
the  movement  of  population  away  from 
the  centre.  What  view  would  you  take  on 
this  main  question,  which  is  really  the 
critical  one,  as  to  whether  any  major 
reconsideration  of  Abercrombie  is  a 
matter  for  central  government  or  for 
some  form  of  planning  organisation 

within  local  government? 1 think 

that  the  whole  question  of  what  should 
your  plan  be,  to  what  extent  does  your 
plan  now  need  modifying  or  revising, 
must  start  with  local  government.  Aber- 
crombie indeed  did  start  with  local 
government — I think  that  I am  right  in 
saying  that  he  started  with  the  London 
County  Council. 

15600.  The  Abercrombie-Forshaw  plan 

for  the  County  of  London,  yes. 

It  then  became  clear  (that  one  had  to 
look  at  a much  larger  area,  and  that 
the  Government  took  the  initiative  in 
having  the  same  sort  of  plan  produced 
for  the  area  around,  because  at  that  time 
planning  was  a thing  for  district  councils 
and  there  was  a large  number  of  local 
authorities  concerned,  so  the  Government 
took  the  initiative  in  that.  But  I cer- 
tainly could  not  accept,  and  I should 
be  rather  horrified  if  local  authorities 
expressed  a considered  and  deliberate 
view  to  this  effect,  that  the  question 
of  their  plan,  the  main  outlines  of 
their  plan,  ought  to  be  a matter 
for  central  Government  and  not  for 


local  government,  for  the  reason — 
there  could  be  no  other  reason — 
that  they  are  part  of  a very  large 
area  which  has  to  be  considered  as  one 
and  as  their  local  government  organi- 
sation does  not  provide  for  the  whole 
thing  being  considered  as  one  it  must  be 
a matter  for  the  central  Government.  I 
would  like  to  add  this:  I do  not  think 
that  we  would  feel  that  the  main 
Abercrombie  conceptions  or  assumptions 
are  necessarily  in  need  of  major  amend- 
ment, the  green  belt,  the  redevelopment 
of  the  inner  area,  the  decentralisation  of 
population  and  industry.  What  is  mainly 
in  need  of  a new  plan — it  is  perhaps  not 
my  business — is  the  whole  road  and 
traffic  business ; you  will  be  seeing 
the  Ministry  of  Transport.  For  the 
rest,  it  seems  to  me  what  is  mostly 
needed  is  a reconsideration  of  the 
potential  of  the  area,  of  the  size  of  the 
problem  that  we  are  now  facing  in  view 
of  the  sort  of  thing  you  mentioned, 
growth  of  office  employment,  a recon- 
sideration of  how  to  carry  through  the 
main  Abercrombie  assumptions  of 
limiting  the  size  of  the  area  and  of  re- 
developing to  certain  standards,  a 
reconsideration  of  course  of  the  stan- 
dards, the  densities,  and  so  forth,  to 
which  the  area  should  be  now 
redeveloped.  I would  not  say  that  we 
need  another  Abercrombie,  another 
plan.  What  I think  is  needed  for  this 
area  is  a continuous  process,  such 
as  a planning  authority  should  give  in 
the  normal  way,  of  survey  and  recon- 
sideration and  alteration  and  modifica- 
tion, and  thought  as  to  how  to  carry 
through  the  plan,  how  to  make  good 
some  of  the  basic  requirements  of  the 
plan ; that  is  a continuous  process  which 
is  needed  for  the  whole  of  Greater 
London,  as  it  is  needed  for  any  local 
planning  area. 

15601.  When  I spoke  of  the  preconcep- 
tions of  the  Abercrombie  Report  I had 
this  sort  of  thing  in  mind:  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  there  is  a great  deal  of 
overspill  building  going  on  beyond  the 
green  belt — in  fact  there  are  a lot  of 
areas  beyond  the  green  belt  which  arc 
almost  .becoming  built-up  areas.  Equally, 
inside  the  green  belt  the  existing  plans 
stick  at  least  to  the  general  conceptions 
of  relative  densities  in  different  parts  of 
the  area  as  a result  of  the  Abercrombie 
studies,  and  you  may  be  forced,  may 
you  not,  to  consider  this  sort  of  thing — 
whether  it  is  better  to  have  higher  den- 
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sities  inside  the  area  and  reduce  the 
amount  of  building  immediately  outside 
the  green  belt,  with  the  great  problems 
of  travelling — whether  it  is  wise  really 
that  the  green  belt  should  become  a sort 
of  green  canal  between  built-up  areas, 
or  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
alter  the  densities  inside.  I do  not  know 
the  answer  to  this.  When  yoiu  come  to 
consider  the  question  of  densities  inside 
the  'green  belt  is  it  better  to  increase 
those  densities  towards  the  periphery  or 
somewhere  in  the  middle  section  or  right 
in  the  centre?  And  if  all  .those  questions 
are  relevant  questions  which  are  forced 
on  people’s  attention  and  require  an 
answer  over  the  next  few  years,  can  you 
get  it  under  the  present  system?  You 
see,  one  of  the  things  for  which  people 
seem  to  be  so  avid  today  is  space,  and 
with  the  growing  standard  of  living 
everybody  wants  more  space  and  people 
seem  to  be  prepared  to  pay  for  more 
space,  first  of  all  space  in  their  own 
house  or  flat,  secondly  space  round  about 
it,  and  then  more  spacious  surroundings, 
those  three  things.  People  are  prepared 
to  spend  almost  the  first  part  of  their 
extra  standard  of  remuneration  upon  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  people  who  have  got 
space  are  valliantly  defending  it  in  the 
outside  areas.  And  some  of  the  support 
for  the  green  belt  is  not  wholly  disin- 
terested in  the  interests  of  Londoners  as 
a whole.  Indeed,  we  have  had  serious 
representations  made  to  us  about  the 
danger  of  possibly  extending  certain 
boundaries  because  of  the  danger  which 
that  will  constitute  to  the  green  belt.  If 
all  those  things  have  to  be  considered, 
and  considered  as  a whole,  does  it  not 
almost  follow  that  you  must  have  some 
means  of  considering  them  whereby  all 
those  considerations  will  be  taken  into 
account  by  the  authority  who  is  con- 
sidering them,  and  will  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  as  a statutory  duty  as  a 
whole?  Is  it  possible  really  to  re- 
examine — this  is  the  important  question 
— the  preconceptions  of  the  Abercrom- 
bie Plan  in  the  way  I have  been  trying 
to  describe  it  now  unless  you  can  some- 
how or  other  have  a statutory  require- 
ment that  the  area  shall  be  looked  at  as 
a whole  by  the  body  that  is  considering 
all  these  things?  That  is  the  sort  of 

problem  we  are  wrestling  with. 1 am 

not  sure  whether  it  is  so  much  a ques- 
tion of  the  statutory  requirement  as 
having  a body  which  has  a sense  of 


responsibility  for  the  area  as  a whole 
instead  of  for  one  part  of  the  area.  And 
plainly,  looked  at  simply  from  the  point 
of  view  of  achieving  the  best  broad 
planning  for  the  whole  of  Greater 
London,  to  have  an  authority  that  had 
that  as  its  responsibility  and  had  certain 
powers  to  ensure  that  the  plan  was  seen 
through  would  be  a very  good  .thing. 

I think  planning  is  obviously — and  1 
think  many  people  who  have  appeared 
before  you  have  said  this — one  of  the 
functions  which  most  clearly  raises  the 
question  of  an  authority  for  the  whole 
of  this  area. 

15602.  Of  course  what  kind  Of  body 
or  what  kind  of  authority  is  another 

question  altogether. And  the  other 

question  too — and  I think  this  is  why 
your  task  is  so  difficult — is  whether  you 
can  achieve  that  result  without  paying 
too  big  a price  in  your  whole  local 
government  organisation  or  in  destroying 
existing  and  well  established  local  autho- 
rities. That  is  the  .problem.  Almost 
every  service  requires  a different 
organisation  for  its  ideal  consideration, 
and  it  is  the  extreme  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling these  different  ideals  created  by 
the  different  services  and  somehow 
fusing  them  into  a strong  well-based 
healthy  local  government  system — well, 
it  is  so  much  too  difficult  for  us  that  we 
thought  it  needed  a Royal  Commission ! 

15603.  Thank  you  very  much!  We 
were  .talking  about' the  Minister  and  his 
part  in  planning,  and  I think  you  tended 
to  reject  the  idea  that  the  initiative  for 
a major  review  of  a general  plan  for 
Greater  London  should  come  from  the 
Minister,  but  the  Minister  both  by 
statute  and  necessity  has  a considerable 
part  to  play,  has  he  not,  in  this  .planning 
business?  First  of  all,  it  is  his  statutory 
duty  to  approve  the  plan  or  any  amend- 
ments to  the  plan  as  a whole ; I think 
that  is  correct? Yes. 

15604.  And  secondly  in  performing 
that  duty  I imagine  that  the  Minister 
has  got  to  have  two  things  at  least  in 
mind — and  many  others  as  well  but  two 
things  at  least— first  of  all,  somehow  or 
other  he  has  got  as  a member  of  the 
national  central  government  to  hold  the 
balance  in  some  way  or  another  between 
the  London  area  and  other  spheres  of 
influence.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
watershed  of  Birmingham  and  London 
is  at  Bletchley — I do  not  know  whether 
that  is  right  or  wrong — but  the  Minister 
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has  to  hold  the  balance  between  the 
London  area  and  other  areas  somehow 
or  other.  Also,  the  second  thing,  he  has 
to  try  and  hold  the  balance  between 
different  parts  of  the  Greater  London 
area.  That  is  to  say,  supposing  a ;plan 
came  up  which  involved  some  infringe- 
ment of  the  green  belt,  it  would  be 
perfectly  proper  for  the  authorities  who 
were  not  planning  authorities  but  who 
were  concerned  with  the  green  belt  area 
to  come  to  the  Minister  with  objections 
on  that  ground? Yes,  certainly. 

15605.  And  the  Minister  would  then 
have  to  consider  not  only  the  relationship 
between  the  London  area  as  a whole 
with  other  areas  of  the  country,  but  also 
the  position  as  between  different  .parts  of 
the  same  Greater  London  area.  Now, 
would  there  be  difficulties,  do  you  think, 
in  reconciling  those  particular  functions 
of  the  Minister  which  .are  statutory  at  the 
moment  and  which,  as  I say,  are  also 
necessary  probably,  with  the  more 
initiatory  function  which  seems  to  be 
considered  appropriate  for  many  of  the 
planning  authorities  according  to  their 

evidence? There  is  an  obvious  point 

there,  that  the  Minister  has  finally  to 
decide  proposals  for  amending  the  plan 
or  for  doing  this  or  that  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult therefore  for  him  to  get  too  much 
involved  in  initiating  proposals.  But 
plainly  the  Minister  has  an  interest  in 
urging  amendments  or  reconsideration. 
It  may  come  from ''shifts  of  national 
policy  or  from  experience  gained 
elsewhere.  There  is  a two-way  traffic 
in  this.  I do  not  want  to  imply  that 
it  is  purely  for  local  authorities, 
and  the  Ministry  can  sit  back  until  the 
local  authority  comes  up  with  something. 
Plainly  that  would  not  be  so.  Even  if 
you  had  a perfectly  shaped  local  govern- 
ment organisation  for  this  purpose  the 
Ministry  would  still  have  an  important 
contribution  in  making  suggestions  to 
the  local  planning  authority  for 
reconsideration  of  the  way  the  policies 
were  developing,  which  would  entail 
some  revision  of  the  plan  at  the 
Ministry  end  as  well  as  at  the  other  end. 
What  I did  want  to  say  is  that  equally 
the  Minister  could  not  accept  that  it  is 
for  the  local  authorities  to  sit  back  and 
say  “We  have  got  Abercrombie  and 
that’s  that  until  the  Minister  says  it  is 
time  we  had  another  look  at  this.”  And 
the  reason  why  the  local  authorities  have 
said  this  sort  of  thing,  if  they  have,  is 
that  this  raises  the  question  of  who 


ought  to  be  the  body  to  review  the  plan, 
and  that,  as  I indicated,  is  one  of  the 
problems.  As  things  are  I think  it  gets 
along.  That  is  one  of  the  baffling  things 
in  local  government  when  one  is  con- 
sidering reorganisation — it  gets  along  as 
it  is.  In  .planning  we  do  a good  deal 
to  bring  .together  the  nine  planning 
authorities.  We  have  Tegular  meetings 
with  the  planning  officers  of  the  authori- 
ties to  talk  over  what  they  should  be 
doing,  the  way  in  which  development 
should  go,  that  we  think  .the  time  has 
come  for  a fresh  survey  and  for  fresh 
consideration — for  example  this  ques- 
tion of  density.  The  planning  authori- 
ties are  right  in  saying  that  if 
for  other  reasons  it  was  felt  that 
one  authority  for  the  whole  of 
the  area  would  not  do,  or  had  great 
disadvantages,  the  Ministry  can,  and  I 
think  do,  achieve  a good  deal  in  the 
way  of  co-ordinating  them  and  getting 
them  to  move  in  a common  direction. 
It  is  not  anything  like  as  satisfactory, 
just  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view 
of  planning,  as  having  a responsible 
authority  at  the  local,  or  in  this  case 
regional,  end  who  is  responsible  for 
initiating  work  itself  and  is  really  think- 
ing about  the  position  of  its  whole 
area.  No  Ministry  sitting  in  Whitehall 
can  ever  be  as  successful  in  negotiating 
the  planning  for  a whole  region  as  the 
authority  for  that  region.  Its  angle  is  a 
different  one — we  are  looking  from  the 
top  down,  not  from  the  bottom  upland 
I think  it  makes  a greal:  deal  of  differ- 
ence to  the  sort  of  plan  that  will 
result.  Abercrombie  obviously  sprang 
from  the  local  authorities,  and  I think 
all  I can  say  is  to  repeat  at  the  end  of  it 
all  that  in  the  planning  world  there 
is  an  obvious  case,  ia  strong  case,  for 
having  an  authority — land  I am  not 
saying  what  kind  of  an  authority  at  this 
stage — which  is  thinking  of  the  planning 
of  Greater  London.  I think  everybody 
must  accept  that  Greater  London  raises 
planning  problems,  using  planning  in  the 
widest  sense,  including  transport  and 
traffic,  which  are  common  to  the  whole 
of  the  area  and  which  need  to  be  con- 
sidered over  the  whole  of  the  area. 

15606.  And  you  would  add  “con- 
sidered by  some  machinery  within  local 

government  ”? Yes,  I would  add  that 

very  strongly. 

15607.  Professor  Mackenzie : There 

are  perhaps  two  subsidiary  issues  aris- 
ing out  of  what  the  Chairman  was  say- 
ing. You  have  referred,  Dame  Evelyn, 
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to  tlhe  way  in  which  the  issue  has 
developed,  with  even  the  major  local 
authorities  tending  to  throw  respon- 
sibility on  to  the  Ministry  for  what  are 
obviously  problems  of  areas  greater 
than  their  own  areas.  I think  in  the 
process  of  this  two  slightly  different 
compromise  proposals  have  been  thrown 
at  us,  compromise  between  a regional 
local  authority  and  pure  Ministry 
responsibility.  I hope  it  is  fair  to  ask 
for  your  reaction  to  these,  at  least  in 
very  general  terms.  One  of  them  is  the 
idea  which  was  produced  by  Professor 
Griffith  as  a lonely  dissentient  from  the 
London  School  of  Economics  Group’s 
evidence,  that  it  would  be  adminis- 
tratively the  best  policy  if  some 
independent  administrative  organisation 
could  be  interposed  between  the 
Ministry  and  the  local  authorities. 
As  I understand  it  what  he  was 
thinking  of  was  a planning  board 
which  would  have  limited,  probably 
statutory,  responsibilities  for  the 
preparation  of  the  plan,  but  only  very 
small  executive  authority  and  would  con- 
sist of  a small  number  of  people  who 
would  be  appointed  salaried  people  and 
who  would  have  their  own  staff.  Now, 
take  that  one  first.  I wonder  if  the 
Minister  has  any  reactions  to  that  as 
a possible  line  of  thought? I per- 

sonally have  a strong  reaction.  I would 
hate  to  see  planning  taken  from  local 
government.  I have  said  that  over 
Greater  London  there  is  a case,  looking 
just  at  planning,  for  some  authority  to 
consider  the  broad  planning  issues  and 
the  implementation  of  planning  on  be- 
half of  the  whole  of  Greater  London. 
But  I would  rather  go  on  with  the 
system  of  nine  planning  authorities 
with  the  Ministry  00-ord.inating  as  best 
it  can  than  see  planning  taken  away 
from  local  government.  1 think  planning 
is  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
'that  local  government  has,  because  it 
underlies  so  many  others.  The  land 
and  the  use  of  the  land  underlies  most 
functions,  and  if  a local  authority  is 
not  to  have  a major  say  in  how  its 
land  should  be  used  and  developed  and 
what  should  be  done  with  it,  X think 
local  government  would  be  fatally  im- 
poverished. My  department  above  all 
departments  is  first  and  foremost  sworn 
to  the  cause  of  local  government,  above 
all  the  minor  causes  which  make  up  the 
whole  of  local  government.  T read 
what  Professor  Griffith  said.  I did  not 


really  understand  why  he  said  you 
really  could  not  contemplate  a 
representative  executive  body  of  the  size 
that  would  be  involved  in  a planning 
authority  for  Greater  London.  He  did 
talk  of  some  of  the  defects  inherent  in 
local  government — there  is  an  awful  lot 
of  talk,  'things  take  a long  time,  and 
so  forth — but  of  course  you  pay  a price 
for  any  system.  You  pay  a price  for 
a democratic  system  as  you  pay  a price 
for  others,  but  it  is  worth  it,  and  I did 
not  really  see  why  he  thought  it  was  so 
impossible.  Of  course  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  contemplate  an 
authority  for  the  whole  of  Greater 
London  exercising  the  whole  of  Part  III 
functions ; that  would  be  a snowstorm 
of  paper  from  which  the  authority 
would  never  emerge.  But  it  is  not 
necessarily  a part  of  what  we  are  think- 
ing of.  We  are  thinking  of  the  major 
plan,  and  I do  not  know  why  an  elected 
authority  should  not  do  that  just  as  well 
as  an  appointed  authority.  I know  of 
the  delays  and  the  amount  of  talk.,  and 
sometimes  the  decisions  which  come  out 
of  an  elected  authority  can  be  very 
exasperating  to  the  expert  who  thinks 
he  could  have  done  it  much  better  and 
much  more  quickly ; but  if  ever  there 
was  a function  that  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted by  elected  authorities  it  is  this 
function  of  planning. 

15608.  That  partly  answers  the  second 
point.  Another  line  of  thought  which 
has  emerged  I think  perhaps  mainly 
from  the  Surrey  County  Council’s  oral 
evidence,  a general  line  of  thought,  was 
that  this  was  not  a job  for  an  elected 
local  authority  but  that  it  should  remain 
to  some  substantial  extent  in  local 
authority  hands,  and  that  this  could  be 
done  by  creating  some  kind  of  central 
advisory  committee,  with  the  exact 
method  of  creation  rather  vague,  but 
presumably  indirectly  elected  by  the 
local  authorities  of  the  area,  which 
would  not  have  executive  powers  but 
which  would  possess  its  own  staff  and 
would  be  the  authority  responsible  for 
keeping  the  planning  situation  under 
continuous  review  and  for  promoting 
major  alterations  in  the  plan.  This  iis 
of  course  a scheme  closer  to  local  gov- 
ernment than  Professor  Griffith’s 

scheme. But  it  is  to  be  an  advisory 

committee? 

15609.  As  I understand  it  it  has  been 
put  to  us  as  an  advisory  body,  not  an 
indirectly  elected  executive  body. 1 
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do  not  view  it  with  great  enthusiasm. 

I think  an  advisory  committee  represent- 
ing the  local  planning  authorities  for 
Greater  London  would  add  a good  deal 
of  delay  and  talk.  I think  it  is  a thing 
that  would  certainly  need  to  be  con- 
sidered if  it  were  decided  that  for  other 
reasons  a Greater  London  authority 
would  not  be  appropriate,  and  that  so 
far  as  planning  is  concerned  something 
like  the  same  pattern  of  nine  authorities 
would  be  the  right  answer.  I think  that 
the  advisory  committee  might  be  a thing 
to  be  considered,  but  I would  have 
thought  it  was  on  the  whole  more  effec- 
tive to  get  along  as  we  do  by  informal 
contact  between  ourselves  and  the 
representatives  of  the  nine  planning 
authorities  than  to  set  up  an  advisory 
committee  I think  would  be  a very  slow- 
moving  body  because  it  would  not  be 
responsible  and  therefore  not  be  driven 
by  a sense  of  responsibility.  I think 
the  constituent  bodies  of  the  advisory 
committee  would  have  cause  to  regret 
it  before  they  were  very  much  older. 

I think  an  advisory  committee  of  that 
kind  can  be  a most  delaying  piece  of 
machinery. 

15610.  This  would,  I suppose,  be 
something  like  the  machinery  which 
existed — I am  more  familiar  with  Lanca- 
shire than  with  London — before  the 

1947  Act. Yes,  it  would  be,  and  they 

did  some  very  useful  work.  That  was 
in  the  days  when  district  councils  had 
the  responsibility.  I am  not  saying  it 
necessarily  would  be  a bad  thing,  but 
I would  hesitate  to  formalise  the  group- 
ing of  the  authorities  for  advisory  pur- 
poses because  I think  planning  is 
evolving  all  the  time.  If  it  has  to  go 
from  the  authority,  which  is  really 
responsible  for  dealing  with  the  work 
as  it  comes  in,  on  to  an  advisory  com- 
mittee, which  has  not  ultimate  respon- 
sibility and  consists  of  representatives 
who  are  appointed  by  their  local 
authority  and  are  pulling  locally  rather 
than  for  the  whole  area — I am  not  sure 
it  would  be  a useful  piece  of  machinery. 

15611.  One  last  point  on  the  same 
line  of  thought : some  of  (the  people  who 
have  come  before  us  have  been  concerned 
perhaps  with  regional  government  rather 
than  local  government.  They  have  been 
inclined  to  think  that  the  planning  prob- 
lems of  our  area  cannot  be  extracted 
from  the  planning  problems  of  (the  whole 
of  south-eastern  England.  Some  people 


of  course  put  this  forward  as  an  argu- 
ment for  regional  government  on  a wider 
scale ; others,  I think,  put  it  forward  as 
an  argument  for  leaving  matters  to  the 
Ministry  because  they  feel  that  the  area 
given  to  the  Royal  Commission,  roughly 
speaking  the  area  within  the  green  belt, 
is  in  present  circumstances  rather  an  arbi- 
trary area,  that  as  one  looks  ahead  for 
twenty  years  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
that  area,  which  is  the  area  with  which 
we  are  concerned,  will  be  of  sufficient 
stable  importance  to  be  at  the  centre  of 
a major  plan — that  is  to  say,  that  from 
two  rather  different  points  of  view  we 
are  being  urged  to  say  that  the  area  given 
to  us  is  not  a good  area  for  local  autho- 
rity purposes,  that  either  one  should 
abandon  local  government  altogether  or 
one  should  look  for  something  on  an 

even  bigger  scale. 1 do  not  think  I 

would  accept  that.  Certainly  the  Greater 
London  area,  as  it  has  been  given  to 
the  Commission,  does  not  enable  a com- 
plete solution  of  its  many  problems  to 
be  found  within  that  area ; we 
have  already  been  over  that  in 

housing.  Certainly  'the  central  gov- 
ernment must  play  a considerable 
part  in  what  happens  in  that  area, 
in  the  decisions  for  it  in  the  planning 
held,  in  the  part  played  by  ithe  whole 
distribution  of  industry  policy,  and  cen- 
tral government  also  has  played  a con- 
siderable part  in  achieving  decentralisa- 
tion—that  is  true.  You  can  of  course 
in  a country  like  the  United  Kingdom 
argue  yourself  inito  thinking  that  local 
government  is  not  a good  idea  at  all  ; 
every  part  is  so  caught  up  with  every 
other  part,  the  problems  are  so  much 
common  problems.  You  can,  I think, 
make  a very  good  case  for  something 
like  a prefect  system  if  you  do  not  in 
fact  believe,  as  I believe,  thait  local  gov- 
ernment is  an  absolutely  essential  part 
of  our  system  of  government  and  that 
whatever  price  you  have  to  pay  for  it 
you  must  pay.  The  Royal  Commission 
area  was  very  deliberately  chosen  as 
lying  roughly  in  the  green  belit  as  being, 
as  we  hope,  the  area  we  can  contain 
within  the  green  belt.  One  can  argue  this 
way  or  that — on  the  one  hand  it  would 
be  much  more  effective  if  it  went  to 
Brighton  and  the  Sussex  coast,  on  the 
other  it  ceases  to  be  local  government. 
I would  have  thought  that  was  making 
it  far  too  big.  Perhaps  the  hymn  gives 
us  the  right  guidance — One  step 
enough  for  me,” 
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Chairman : It  is  more  than  enough  for 
us! 

15612.  Mr.  Cadbury : There  has  been 
almost  unanimity  that  the  development 
plan  must  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
upper  tier  authority  whatever  the  pattern, 
but  I suppose  we  have  heard  more 
evidence  on  the  delegation  or  conferment 
of  Part  III  powers,  the  system  under 
which  it  exists,  and  the  variety  of  .the 
system  under  which  it  exists,  than  almost 
any  other  section  of  the  evidence  we  have 
received  from  local  authorities.  I think 
quite  simply  I would  ask  whether  you 
can  comment  on  this  obvious  difficulty 
of  dividing  the  making  of  the  plan  from 
the  execution  of  the  plan  at  local  level, 
whether  you  feel  that  you  have  anything 
you  would  like  to  say  on  this  question 
of  delegation? Any  system  of  part- 

nership between  two  locally  elected 
authorities  is  difficult,  but  I think  it  can 
work  and  it  has  worked.  Indeed  it 
must  work  in  planning  that  you  have  a 
larger  authority,  an  authority  with  a 
wider  area,  for  the  making  of  the  plan, 
and  that  you  leave  the  local  authority, 
the  district  or  borough  council,  to  deal 
with  the  day-to-day  administration 
within  the  general  lines  set  by  the  plan. 
The  planning  authorities,  the  county 
councils,  are  of  course  terrified  that  the 
district  councils  will  give  decisions — as 
indeed  they  will-  which  the  county 
council  itself  would  not  have  given ; 
and,  because  a plan  can  never  be  pre- 
cise, detailed  and  rigid,  that  wrong 
decision  can  be  given  within  the  confines 
of  .the  plan.  Perhaps  the  biggest  worry 
of  the  county  council  is  that  a borough 
or  district  council  can,  still  within  the 
plan,  allow  rather  more  employment  than 
the  county  council  would  have  wished, 
and  the  planning  authority  will  think  that 
if  this  goes  on  finally  it  can  really  upset 
the  plan  and  the  planning  authority’s 
function.  But  nevertheless  the  thing  can 
work,  and  I think  does  work  once  one 
really  settles  clearly  what  are  to  be  the 
functions  of  the  lower-tier  authority  and 
within  what  limits.  I do  not  know  that 
there  is  really  very  much  for  the  Com- 
mission so  far  as  planning  is  concerned 
in  the  argument  between  delegation  or 
conferment.  We  have,  as  I think  you 
know,  recently  made  some  new  regula- 
tions in  which  we  have  entitled  every 
district  or  borough  council  with  a popu- 
lation of  60,000  or  more  to  claim  the 
right  to  exercise  .the  Part  III  functions 
subject  to  certain  conditions,  the  main 
condition  being  that  they  cannot  allow 


development  which  is  out  of  accord  with 
the  plan  except  in  consultation  with  the 
planning  authority.  Those  regulations 
do  not  apply  to  Greater  London.  We 
have  not  applied  them  simply  because 
we  await  -the  outcome  of  this  Commis- 
sion. We  have  called  it  delegation,  but 
it  is  tantamount  to  conferment  on 
borough  or  district  councils  of  that 
minimum  size  subject  to  conditions 
always  within  the  general  lines  set 
up  by  the  main  plan.  Local  plan- 
ning authorities  are  not  all  entirely 
happy  about  these  regulations  and 
we  have  our  own  qualms.  As  I 
have  said,  one  knows  that  Part  III  ad- 
ministration can  do  quite  a lot  of 
damage  to  the  original  conception  for 
the  plan  if  it  runs  unchecked,  even  though 
it  must  be  within  the  broad  lines  laid 
down  by  the  plan.  But  I still  think 
that  this  can  work  quite  well  and  will 
work  quite  well  once  it  is  well  settled. 
Within  the  area  of  Greater  London  I 
would  imagine  that  we  are  unlikely  to 
finish  up  . with  boroughs  or  districts — I 
am  not  for  the  moment  talking  of  metro- 
politan boroughs  inside  the  County— 
smaller  than  60,000  and  this  would  en- 
title them  to  exercise  the  Part  III  powers. 
That  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  whatever  be  the 
upper  planning  structure,  whether  nine 
planning  authorities  as  at  present  or  less, 
we  would  think  .that  in  a built-up  area  of 
this  kind  the  organisation  must  allow  for 
■the  right  by  the  lower  tier  authorities 
to  exercise  Part  III  powers. 

15613.  That_  really  answers  the  point 
that  iin  excludiing  Greater  London  from 
your  present  provisions  it  was  not  that 
you  thought  at  was  unsuitable  for  Greater 
London  but  in  order  to  give  us  a chance 
to  'look  at  the  picture?  -In  order  to 
give  you  a 'chance,  and  in  ordeT  not  to 
start  the  area  off  setting  up  adminis- 
trative machines  when  the  pattern  of  the 
local  authorities  may  be  altered. 

15614.  Chairman : There  is  just  one 
other  thing  about  delegation  we  would 
like  to  put  to  you.  It  seems  to  be  in- 
escapable in  the  way  it  has  been  used 
hitherto.  And  it  iis  this : that  every  single 
planning  application  is  looked  at  twice — 
I am  not  talking  about  the  County  of 
.London  now  which  /is  different — it_  is 
looked  at  once  by  the  delegated  authority, 
the  lower-tier  authority,  and  once  by 
the  county  authority  as  the  planning 
authority.  And  we  have  plenty  of 
schemes  of  delegation  which  provide 
that  the  lower-tier  authority  shall  decide 
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those  cases  which  are  'in  accordance  with 
the  plan.  But,  you  know,  in  no  case  does 
the  county  leave  it  to  the  lower  authority 
to  decide  whether  it  is  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  or  not ; they  police  lit  iby  having 
their  own  machinery  for  considering  it. 
So  quite  apart  from  the  question  of 
delay — and  there  is  interminable  arguing 
as  to  whether 'there  is  delay  or  not — even 
in  Kent  where  the  matter  is.  looked  at 
retrospectively  and  the  decision  of  the 
lower-tier  authority  is  not  effective  until 
fourteen  days  afterwards  to  give  the  Kent 
County  Council  time  to  have  a look — 
even  there  either  the  area  planning 
authority  or  the  district  planning 
authority  or  some  officer  acting  at  some 
level  looks  at  all  these  applications. 
Quite  frankly  I do  not  think  that  dele- 
gation is  the  right  term  to  use  for  a 

system  of  that  kind. That,  I know, 

is  what  has  caused  a great  deal  of  the 
irritation.  Under  'the  new  regulations — 
it  does  not  solve  the  problem  all  over 
the  icountry  for  there  are  very  many 
districts  with  populations  substantially 
less  than  60,000— but  under  the  new 
regulations  where  you  have  a district  of 
not  less  than  60,000  there  is  an  absolute 
right  to  exercise  the  Part  III  powers  by 
the  borough  or  district,  without  advice 
from  the  county  planning  officer,  unless 
it  wishes  to  ask  for  advice,  and  to  take  its 
own  decision  as  to  whether  a particular 
application  is  or  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  plan.  If  the  district  has  honestly  to 
say  that  an  application  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  plan  it  is  obviously  right  that 
the  district  should  consult  with  the 
authority  who  made  the  plan. 

15615.  The  evidence  is  perfectly  clear 
that  only  in  a minute  fraction  of  the 
oases  does  the  county  planning  officer 
disagree  with  the  question  of  accord  or 
non-accord,  and  It  is  the  Ministry’s 
intention,  is  it  not,  that  that  discretion 
shall  be  exercised  by  the  lower-tder 

authority? Where  'the  lower-tier 

authority  is  of  a size  to  have  a fully 
qualified  planning  staff. 

15616.  There  is  no  delegation  at  all 

in  the  County  of  London? There  has 

been  some  minor  rearrangement,  I think, 
recently. 

15617.  More  in  the  way  of  consulta- 
tion?  Y es. 

15618.  Every  planning  application  in 
the  County  of  London  goes  direct  to  the 
county  council? Yes. 

15619.  And  even  in  the  City  of 
London  there  is  only  a very  minor  degree 


of  delegation,  nothing  like  as  wide  as 
you  have  indicated  for  outside  the  metro- 
politan area? Yes. 

15620.  I know  it  is  under  discussion 
at  the  present  'time,  hut  there  is  no  in- 
tention really  of  granting  anything  more 
than  quite  a minor  degree  of  delegation 
— I am  not  criticising  this,  I am  not  say- 
ing whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  but 

it  is  just  a fact. Yes.  You  will  reali.se 

that  the  result  of  the  delegation  scheme 
under  the  .new  -regulations  is  to  give  these 
powers  to  authorities  of  a certain  size 
and  with  certain  resources.  Inside 
London  as  it  is  organised  today  the 
criterion  of  population  does  not  produce 
the  same  results  as  outside  because  the 
pattern  of  local  government  is  so 
different. 

15621.  And  you  have  a great  diver- 
gence in  some  cases  between  the  resident 

and  the  working  population? Yes.  In 

fact,  hut  for  the  blitz,  which  of  course 
meant  an  enormous  job  for  the  City, 
planning  would  not  have  been  a very 
major  problem  for  the  City — well, 
traffic,  yes,  but  ordinary  development 
and  redevelopment  might  not  but  for 
that  have  been  much  of  a problem  for 
it. 

15622.  Mr.  Cadbury : There  is  just  one 
general  question  I would  like  to  ask. 
I think  -that  we  cannot  leave  the  plan- 
ning job  without  asking  this  question. 
The  Ministry  of  Labour  -is  responsible 
for  jobs,  the  Board  of  Trade  is  respon- 
sible for  location  of  industry.  But  I at 
any  rate  get  the  impression  that  planning 
is  really  the  thing  that  will  determine 
the  future  -population  because  industry 
can  still' grow  within  certain  regulations 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  can  put  on— 
the  emptied  factory  is  still  filled,  the 
office  block  goes  up  to  an  enormous 
height,  which  creates  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  jobs.  I think  what  we  would  like 
to  know  is  how  far  the  number  of  jobs 
in  London,  especially  in  central  London, 
is  likely  to  go  on  growing.  We  touched 
on  this  a l-ittle  with  overspill  and  -the 
question  o-f  people  commuting  into 
London,  but  with  motorways  the  joke 
about  Bletchley — Bletchley  really  can 
become  a suburb  of  London  now  that 
the  Ml  is  in  existence.  It  is  a journey 
which  at  any  rate  in  America  would  be 
considered  a reasonable  commuting 
journey  into  New  York.  What  we 
should  like  to  know  is  how  far  you  feel 
-that  planning,  with  perhaps  its  major 
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■responsibility  for  trying  to  create  a pat- 
tern for  the  future,  is  going  to  be  able 
to  control  this,  and  it  raises  questions 
of  research  and  surveys  and  who  is  to 
initiate  them,  because  I get  the  impres- 
sion at  any  rate  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a moving  problem  and  not  a static  prob- 
lem, and  that  at  any  rate  so  far  as  jobs 
— this  iis  not  to  deal  with  people  actually 
living  ’in  London — the  jobs  are  going 
up  and  up  all  the  time.  We  put  this 
question  to  other  Ministries  and  I think 
we  ought  to  put  it  to  you  as  the  Minis- 
try responsible  for  planning,  which  is 

part  of  the  problem. Did  any  of 

them  know  the  answer? 

15623.  The  Ministry  of  Labour  said 
they  had  the  same  policy  as  the  Board 
of  Trade,  so  we  hoped  we  would  find 
what  it  was,  but  they  declined  to  answer. 
The  Board  of  Trade  of  course  admits 
that  they  have  a policy  but  it  is  not 

watertight. Certainly  on  one  thing 

you  said,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
planning  works  not  only  in  co-operation 
with  the  Board  of  Trade  but  behind  it, 
because  the  Board  of  Trade’s  policy  for 
distribution  of  industry  is  broad,  it  is 
national,  and  the  planning  policy  not 
only  -must  back  them  up  but  also  go 
very  much  further  in  trying  to  control 
local  distribution.  But  as  you  have  indi- 
cated it  is  concerned  with  some  types  of 
employment  which  are  right  outside  the 
Board  of  Trade’s  sphere  of  control. 

15624.  Chairman:  The  Board  of 

Trade  only  deals  with  industry,  the 
things  such  as  the  I.'D.C.,  and  has  no 
control  at  all  of  commercial  develop- 
ment that  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Entirely  correct.  In  so  far  as  it  can  be 
controlled  at  .all  it  is  a matter  for  plan- 
ning. 

15625.  The  only  weapon  is  planning? 
— - — Yes,  the  only  weapon  is  planning.  I 
think  -Mr.  Cadbury  asked  whether  I 
could  give  any  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which,  employment  would  continue  to 
rise  in  London. 

15626.  Mr.  Cadbury:  Well,  the  extent 
to  which  planning  can  control,  or  even 
wants  to  control,  the  rise  of  employment 
in  London,  because  rateable  value  is 
very  much  affected  by  commercial  de- 
velopment.  il  would  say  that  planning 

wants  to  control,  not  only  the  planning 
Ministry  but  the  planning  authorities 
want  to  control  the  rise  of  employment 


in  London  very  much.  I would  say  that 
■the  London  County  Council  has  made 
a most  valiant  effort  to  restrict  the 
growth  of  office  development  in  par- 
ticular. I have  never  seen  any  sign  in 
London  of  the  planning  authorities 
thinking  primarily  of  rateable  value,  be- 
cause I think  they  are  so  conscious  of 
the  enormous  problems  and  the  very 
costly  problems  that  are  created  for 
them,  and  will  increasingly  be  created 
■by  this  growing  employment  in  the 
centre,  that  it  really  is  a major  preoccu- 
pation with  them.  When  you  ask  how 
far  is  planning  successful  it  is  obvious 
■that  planning  is  not  being  at  all  success- 
ful in  limiting  the  'growth  of  office  popu- 
lation. It  has  stopped  a lot  but  there 
is  so  much  that  it  has  not  stopped  that 
I think  it  is  right  to  say  that  it 
has  not  been  successful.  How  far  it 
could  be  successful  I do  not  know.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  difficult  question,  because 
office  employment  is  like  the  sea,  it  floods 
in,  it  seeps  in  through  every  nook  and 
cranny,  it  is  an  extraordinarily  diffi- 
cult thing  to  control.  I think  the  great 
point  your  question  does  throw  up  is 
that  this  is  a very  major  issue  for  plan- 
ning in  the  Greater  London  area.  It  is 
a question  to  which  we  have  not  found 
the  answer,  though  I think  we  probably 
can  and  will  as  we  go  on  find  ways  and 
means  of  doing  better  than  we  are 
doing.  But  coming  back  to  your  main 
preoccupation,  the  organisation  of 
government  in  Greater  London,  I 
think  all  the  planning  problems  of 
Greater  London  would  be  very  much 
helped  if  there  were  an  authority 
conscious  of  responsibility  for  all  Greater 
London,  not  merely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  doing  the  planning  but  also  very 
much  from  the  point  of  view  of  research 
— I do  not  mean  survey,  but  research 
into  better  methods  of  planning,  better 
techniques  of  planning,  how  we  could 
tackle  some  of  the  problems  which  so 
far  we  are  not  tackling  successfully.  The 
London  County  Council  and  the  other 
planning  authorities  do  a certain  amount 
of  that,  but  it  is  not  done — except  to 
such  extent  as  we  in  the  Ministry 
manage  to  do — because  there  is  no 
organisation  to  do  .it  on  behalf  of 
Greater  London.  I think  in  all  this  it  is 
important  to  remember  not  only  -the 
functions  'that  local  authorities  have  but 
the  way  in  which  they  should  be  carried 
out,  and  I think  this  whole  problem  of 
research  and  experiment  and  the  initia- 
tion of  new  ideas  by  local  authorities  ‘s 
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a very  important  one  in  local  govern- 
ment organisation.  I think  it  is  one  of 
the  criticisms  of  the  .present  local  govern- 
ment organisation  that  it  has  not  got 
time  or  not  got  scope,  or  does  not  seem 
to  have,  for  producing  its  own  ideas. 
It  does  produce  some,  there  is  a fairly 
steady  .stream  of  proposals  for  local  Bills 
containing  ideas,  hut  not  as  much  as 
one  ought  to  expect,  and  I think  lit  is 
very  noticeable  in  Greater  London  that 
there  is  not  anybody  to  think  for  and 
about  Greater  London’s  major  problems 
and  how  to  tackle  them. 

15627.  It  cannot  be  ignored  tbait  there 
is  a problem. Agreed. 

15628.  Could  I lead  straight  on  to 
the  question  of  road  planning,  because 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  one 
of  the  major  problems  of  London  is  that 
it  is  becoming  strangled  by  its  ever- 
increasing  traffic.  In  other  areas  where 
there  are  these  major  traffic  problems 
there  is  a different  set-up  in  local  govern- 
ment, in  that  transport  and  police,  which 
are  outside  our  purview,  do  come  with- 
in the  purview  of  the  one  local  govern- 
ment authority  that  is  dealing  with  plan- 
ning and  road  planning  in  particular. 
I have  in  mind  the  large  county  borough. 
We  have  been  conscious  of  a defect  in 
the  pattern  that  in  London  local  govern- 
ment is  deprived  of  these  two  contacts, 
the  watch  committee  and  the  transport 
committee  running  the  service  buses  at 
any  rate,  which  many  other  local 
authorities  have.  We  have  not  had 
evidence  on  it  because  it  is  outside  our 
terms  of  reference,  but  I wonder  whether 

you  could  comment  on  that  point. 

I know  very  little  about  this  transport 
committee  and  to  what  extent  it  really 
is  of  value  outside  London  in  assisting 
the  local  authority  in  consideration  of  its 
transport  problems.  I do  not  think  I 
know  whether  the  fact  that  a local 
authority  has  a watch  committee  makes  a 
difference — I suppose  it  must  do  some- 
thing to  help  in  bringing  to  its  attention 
the  obvious  transport  problems.  I think 
that  cannot  be  doubted.  For  reasons  of 
State  the  police  were  kept  outside  this 
particular  enquiry.  In  every  conurbation 
to  a greater  or  lesser  degree  this  ques- 
tion of  organisation  for  traffic  and  trans- 
port and  roads  must  now  be  a very 
prominent  one  which,  if  I can  believe 
what  the  papers  tell  me,  the  Minister  of 
Transport  is  at  the  moment  thinking 
about. 


15629.  Most  of  the  evidence  wo 
received  on  transport  is  the  shortcomings 
of  the  government  in  giving  large  grants 
to  make  the  road  programme  operative 
on  the  scale  that  everyone  agrees  is 
necessary,  but  there  do  seem  to  be 
differences  between  the  pattern  in  Greater 
London  and  the  pattern  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  speed  of 
progress  does  seem  to  be  a 'bit  slower  in 
relation  to  size  in  London.  One  of  the 
problems  is  the  question  of  financing 
these  roads  and  whether  the  structure  of 
local  government  is  at  present  adequate 
to  do  it — maybe  it  is  not — collecting  the 
betterment  from  the  frontages  of  the 
roads  that  are  made  and  things  of  that 
sort.  I am  bound  to  quote  my  own 
experience  in  Birmingham.  The  naw 
inner  ring  road  I think  will  be  largely 
self-financed  by  the  development  which 
•is  taking  place  as  the  road  itself  is  made. 
That  seems  to  be  a local  government 
activity  which  is  lacking  in  London.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  powers  are 
there  but  the  size  is  so  great  that  it 
cannot  be  done  and  the  cost  of  land  is 
so  high,,  ibuf  with  all  the  Ministry’s  slow- 
ness in  giving  grants  for  road  develop- 
ment there  seems  to  ibe  less  in  London 

than  in  some  other  areas. I rather 

wonder  whether  that  is  so,  whether  the 
road  improvements  in  London,  of  which 
there  havejbeen  some  certainly,  are  not 
lost  sight  of  in  the  vast  size  of  London. 
Of  course  there  have  been  some  Ministry 
of  Transport  trunk  roads,  the  Cromwell 
Road  extension  for  instance. — Mr. 
Kacirek:  There  are  a good  many 

Schemes  going  on  now.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  question  is  perhaps  how  much 
more  land  one  is  able  to  buy  than  is 
needed  for  the  road  itself.  I really  would 
not  be  able  to  say  whether  the  .London 
County  Council  are  buying  less  land 
than  other  cities. — Dame  Evelyn  Sharp: 
I should  have  thought,  <Mt.  Cadbury, 
that  this  is  like  so  many  other  problems, 
mainly  a question  that  London  is  bigger 
and  is  more  congested. 

15630.  Chairman : One  is  rather  in- 
clined to  ask  as  a matter  of  interest  why 
it  is  that  there  has  been  no  redevelop- 
ment plan  in  London  for  the  purposes 
of  traffic  highways  since  Kingsway. 
There  has  been  route  11.  These  are 
questions  obviously  which  you  will  be 
addressing  to  the  Ministry  !of  Transport. 
I would  think  that  certainly  part  of  the 
answer  to  the  problem  you  are  con- 
sidering is  the  problem  of  organisation 
for  'this.  As  you  know,  the  Abercrombie 
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plan  did  contain  certain  major  to  ad  pro- 
posals, the  ring  roads,  which  were 
not  finally  adopted.  Since  then  there 
has  no-t  'been  a new  attempt  made  to  have 
a complete  road  plan  for  the  whole  of 
the  area,  and  local  authorities  have  been 
left  with  rather  piecemeal  improvements 
to  carry  out.  X know  this  is  a matter 
which  is  concerning  'the  Ministry  of 
Transport  at  this  moment  with  regard  to 
all  the  great  conurbations  which  all  raise 
this  problem  of  traffic  congestion  and 
road  planning.  They  raise  it  acutely  now, 
and  I am  sure  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
when  they  talk  to  you  will  be  saying  so, 
and  will  be  saying  that  it  is  in  their 
mind  that  something  will  have  to  be  done 
about  the  organisation  for  transport  and 
roads. 

15631.  Mr.  Cadbury : We  have  a great 
dead  of  evidence  from  the  boroughs  and 
the  county"  districts  within  Greater 
London  that  this  is  a matter  of  immense 
local  interest,  the  main  roads  so  often 
go  down  the  main  shopping  street,,  the 
accidents  occur  in  the  centre  of  the 
shopping  areas.  iWe  have  collected  very 
little  evidence  at  the  planning  end  that 
very  much  is  being  done.  We  have 
collected  a great  deal  sof  evidence  at  the 
local  government  end  th-at  a very  great 
deal  is  needed.  In  every  case  the  answer 
is  that  the  larger  authority  has  got  to 
have  priorities  and  has  to  say  that  this 
and  that  scheme  must  take  lower  places 
on  the  priority  list.  But  it  is  something 
which  in  looking  at  the  pattern  of  'local 
government  iis  of  more  current  interest 
than  any  other  section  of  the  problem. 
Everyone  is  concerned  with  this  traffic 
problem.  I think  one  of  the  problems  of 
planning  on  which  there  has  been  very 
little  concrete  suggestion  as  to  how  it 
should  be  dealt  with  is  the  planning  of 
roads,  and  in  so  far  as  it  can  also  be 
part  of  a comprehensive  scheme  with  the 
planning  of  development  of  the  frontages 
to  the  roads,  it  becomes  very  much  a 
planning  matter  rather  than  merely  a 
transport  matter. — think  it  starts  with 
the  roads,  and  then  involves  a good  many 
planning  considerations.  The  roads  are 
the  backbone  of  the  plan.  We  are 
profoundly  interested  as  a department, 
apart  from  our  interest  an  local  govern- 
ment, -in  the  way  the  road  planning  is 
done.  I would  agree  with  two  things 
you  have  said — one,  that  there  is  a 
great  local  interest  in  both  the  way  the 
road  planning  is  done  and  in  the  pace 
of  the  programme,  the  priorities  of  the 
programme ; the  other  that  there  is  a 


great  local  interest  in  the  whole  business 
of  traffic  control.  There  is  an 
enormous  local  interest  in  one  way  streets 
and  one  side  parking  and  this,  that 
and  the  other — there  must  be.  Therefore 
I naturally  would  hope  that  roads  and 
traffic  could  remain  a local  government 
function  and  that  in  reorganising  local 
government  account  could  be  taken  of 
the  very  great  importance  of  the  effect 
of  road  planning,  road  construction, 
traffic  control,  and  all  that  goes  with  that. 
But  the  Ministry  of  Transport  must  take 
the  leading  part  in  dealing  with  this,  and 
I must  leave  it  to  them  to  say  what  their 
ideas  are.  I am  not  quite  sure  that  they 
would  entirely  agree  with  you  that  there 
is  a problem  here  that  is  not  at  all  satis- 
factorily managed  at  the  present  time. 
What  their  suggestions  would  be  about 
where  they  want  to  go  I cannot 
anticipate. 

(The  proceedings  were  adjourned  for  a 
short  time.) 

On  resumption. 

15632.  Chairman:  Dame  Evelyn,  I 
think  we  have  asked  you  all  we  wanted 
to  ask  you  on  housing  and  planning.  I 
am  afraid  it  is  all  very  inadequate,  but 
it  has  to  be.  If  you  have  no  particular 
preference  as  to  what  we  should  take 
next,  then  shall  we  go  on  with  refuse 
collection  and  disposal? Yes. 

15633.  Mr.  Lawson : We  have  had.  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  collection 
of  refuse  with  the  district  council,  and 
I think  in  the  Ministry’s  evidence  you 
suggest  that  both  the  collection  and  dis- 
posal should  ibe  with  the  top-tier  autho- 
rity. I am  wondering  whether  you  have 

any  comments  on  that? 1 think,  in 

our  evidence,  we  said  that  collection 
raised  a question.  I do  not  think  we 
went  quite  so  far  as  to  say  we  .thought 
it  should  be  with  the  top-tier  authority. 
What  was  in  our  mind  in  saying  that — 
the  main  thing  in  our  mind — was  the 
increasing  traffic  congestion  in  central 
L/ondon  areas  and  the  need  to  collect  in 
these  areas  before  9 o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  would,  with  a central  organisa- 
tion, be  easier  to  concentrate  on  the 
commercial  and  business  areas  first  in 
the  early  hours,  and  then  use  the  vehicles 
in  the  residential  areas  later  in  the  day. 
As  I think  the  Commission  already 
know,  Westminster  adopts  that  principle 
with  success  ; but  we  think  that  West- 
minster itself,  and  certainly  neighbouring 
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authorities,  could  do  a great  deal  more 
if  there  were  wider  .possibilities  of  pool- 
ing resources.  Nor  was  it  only  that  we 
had  in  mind.  It  seems  .to  us  there  is 
really  no  doubt  that  vehicles  should  be 
used  more  economically  over  large  parts 
of  London  and  would  -be  if  collections 
were  based  on  overnight  garages  rather 
than  on  local  government  boundaries,  if 
there  were  no  limitations  on  the  depots 
used  for  transferring  from  depots  to 
barges  and  railway  .trucks.  Having  said 
that — that  is  the  argument  for  consider- 
ing it — we  accept  at  once  that  there  is  a 
counter-argument,  that  the  householder 
or  other  owner  of  premises  does  often 
want  to  get  at  the  responsible  authority, 
and  that  it  is  a very  personal  service  in 
which  there  is  a great  deal  of  personal 
interest ; and  that  may  be  an  argument 
for  saying  that,  despite  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  real  economics  of  the  wider 
area,  nevertheless  the  service  ought  to  be 
a local  service  because  of  its  personal 
character.  There  is  one  thing  I would 
like  to  add  to  that.  Our  main  interest 
here  in  suggesting  a wider  authority  is 
on  disposal.  We  do  think  that  is  very 
important,  but  we  do  not  want  to  argue 
that,  if  you  make  disposal  the  responsi- 
bility of  a bigger  authority,  it  necessarily 
has  to  follow  that  you  must  make  collec- 
tion the  responsibility  of  a bigger  autho- 
rity. We  have  wondered  about  this  and 
we  concluded  that  there  is  no  technical 
necessity  for  having  both  ends  of  the 
service  in  the  hands  of  one  authority.  I 
do  not  doubt  there  would  be  some  ad- 
vantage, but  we  would  not  want  to  plead 
that  in  favour  of  centralising  collection, 
if  it  were  decided  to  centralise  disposal. 
We  think  there  are  strong  arguments  for 
centralising  disposal,  but  not  necessarily 
for  centralising  collection. 

15634.  I see.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Now  as  regards  disposal,  if  everything 
else  were  equal,  would  it  be  better  to 
have  disposal  carried  out  by  an  autho- 
rity, shall  we  say,  as  large  as  the  present 
county  or  should  it  .preferably  be  carried 
out  by  an  authority  covering  a much 
wider  area  in  Greater  London  for  in- 
stance?  We  would  feel  that  if  dis- 

posal were  to  be  the  responsibility  tof  the 
present  counties,  and  I suppose  county 
boroughs,  in  the  Greater  London  area,  it 
would  certainly  be  an  improvement  on 
the  present  system.  It  would  reduce  the 
number  of  authorities  who  were  respon- 
sible and  it  would  enable  one  to  get  a 


more  rational  connection  between  the 
depots  and  the  tips,  and  perhaps  it  would 
enable  one  to  have  a better  control  over 
the  depots  and  the  final  tipping  sites.  We 
would  think  the  ideal  solution  for 
Greater  London — looking  purely  at  the 
needs  of  this  service — would  be  to  have 
one  authority.  We  think  it  is  very  much 
one  great  .problem,  and  that  to  have  a 
proper  control  over  selecting  and  manag- 
ing one’s  tipping  sites  and  over  the  trans- 
port from  the  depots  to  the  tipping  sites 
and  over  the  tips  themselves — some  of 
which  at  present  are  not  very  satisfactory 
— would  be  best  achieved  for  the  -whole 
of  the  area  by  one  authority.  I do  -not 
think  we  want  to  go  as  far  as  to  say  it 
is  absolutely  esential  to  have  one  autho- 
rity: it  would  be  much  improved  by 
having  fewer  larger  authorities ; but  if 
there  is  a choice  I think  we  would  take 
the  one  authority,  would  we  not — would 
you  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Brain? — Mr. 
Brain : Yes  indeed. 

15635.  You  would  prefer  the  one 
authority,  at  any  rate,  because  of  the 
shortage  and  difficulties  about  tipping 
sites,  and  you  would  be  able  to  control 
the  disposal  better  af  you  had  control 

over  all  tipping  sites? Dame  Evelyn 

Sharp : Yes. 

15636.  From  a managerial  point  of 
view,  I imagine  it  might  be  rather  large, 
where  you  have  control  of  a large  fleet 
of  tipping  lorries  all  over  London — it 
could  ibe  quite  a large  unit  for  you  to 

administer,  could  it  not? It  would 

be  a ibig  service  to  administer,  but  it  is 
self-contained.  It  is  a definite  job — we 
are  talking  now  about  the  job  of  disposal 
as  distinct  from  collection.  I would  not 
have  thought  it  would  have  been 
unmanageably  large. 

15637.  Thank  you.  I think  that  is 
clear.  There  is  one  other  subject  I would 
like  ito  touch  on,  and  that  is  about  re- 
search which  you  referred  to  in  your 
evidence.  We  have  had  suggestions  that 
research  is  something  which  ought  to  be 
done  on  a national  basis,  and  it  would 
not  help  very  much  to  have  it  done  on 
a Greater  London  basis  or  something  of 
that  kind.  I do  no-t  know  whether  you 

have  any  comments  on  that? 1 think 

it  depends  on  the  kind  of  research  one 
is  thinking  of.  No  doubt  research  into 
techniques  of  all  refuse  disposal  might  be 
properly  undertaken  on  a national  basis, 
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but  what  we  had  in  mind  was  that  there 
is  considerable  scope  for  practical  ex- 
periment and  for  a practical  kind  of 
research,  related  to  the  real  problems.  I 
would  like  to  make  a comment  here  in 
relation  ito  all  this  business  of  local  gov- 
ernment organisation  and  research.  I 
think  it  is  often  suggested  that  if  you 
want  research  into  how  to  conduct 
services,  into  methods — whether  it  be 
planning  or  house  construction  or  what- 
ever the  service  is — these  are  the  matters 
in  which  the  whole  country  is  interested 
and  they  are  better  carried  out  there- 
fore by  the  national  Government;  but 
I do  not  think  that  the  central  Govern- 
ment— certainly  looking  at  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  my  Ministry — is  well 
placed  to  carry  out  all  the  research  that 
needs  doing,  because  we  are  an  adminis- 
tering and  supervising  body.  We  do  not 
have  practical  experience.  We  would  like 
to  see  in  all  local  government  services 
more  experiment  and  more  research 
related  .to  practical  experience  being  car- 
ried out  by  authorities  themselves.  We, 
as  the  central  Government,  can  suggest 
things  that  need  research.  We  can  do 
some  things  ourselves  that  perhaps  are 
better  done  nationally,  and  we  can  collect 
and  collate  the  experiences  of  all  the 
local  authorities  all  over  the  country.  I 
think  that  is  one  of  our  prime  functions. 
But  I do  think  there  is  scope,  perhaps 
in  all  services  in  the  local  government 
field,  for  more — I will  not  use  the  rather 
big  word  “ research  ” I will  use  the 
word  “ experiment  ” — by  those  with  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  problems  than  we 
are  getting  at  present.  I do  not  know 
whether  that  answers  your  question. 

15638.  Yes,  thank  you.  I can  see  .there 
are  certain  advantages  for  having  it  at 
any  rate  on  a regional  basis  than  just  in 
the  hands  of  one  central  organisation. 
Might  I just  ask  you  one  more  question, 
and  that  is  about  figures?  We  have  had 
from  time  to  time  a number  of  facts 
and  figures  relating  to  the  cost  of  dis- 
posal. I myself  find  them  difficult  to 
understand.  Sometimes  you  find  that 
capital  expenditure  is  included,  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  I wonder  whether  you 
find  such  statistics  are  of  value  of 
whether  anything  can  be  done  to  make 

them  more  valuable. We  think  the 

figures  given  in  the  Public  Cleansing 
Costing  Returns  are  a pretty  reliable  in- 
dication of  comparative  costs.  There 
are  different  arrangements  and  there  is 


also  the  difference  in  methods.  As  I 
think  was  referred  to  in  our  memoran- 
dum, some  authorities  weigh  all  their 
refuse  and  other  do  not,  which  has  an 
effect  on  .the  reliability  of  the  figures. 
The  real  .problem  is  that  one  is  not  com- 
paring like  with  like.  I mean,  here  is 
this  enormous  figure  for  the  average  cost 
per  ton  of  Metropolitan  Boroughs  com- 
pared with  the  county  boroughs  and 
other  authorities.  Of  course  those 
figures  do  conceal  different  problems  and, 
to  some  extent  perhaps,  a different  sort 
of  service.  I do  no,t  know  whether  one  of 
my  colleagues  can  answer  that — I am  not 
sure  whether  I could — as  to  whether  one 
can  get  figures  which  will  give  a true  com- 
parison on  the  basis  of  like  with  like — 
which  is  really,  I think,  what  you  are 
after. — Mr.  Brain : I think  the  figures 
will  necessarily  be  difficult  .to  present  in 
a form  where  they  can  be  compared 
easily,  because  they  reflect  differences  in 
policy  as  well  as  differences  in  local  cir- 
cumstances. For  example,  some  local 
authorities  will  provide  dustbins  for  the 
householder,  and  other  local  authorities 
will  not ; some  authorities  provide  pro- 
tective clothing  for  their  staff,  and  others 
do  not ; and  so  on.  There  are  these 
differences  in  policy  as  well  as  differences 
in  geography  and  the  like,  all  of  which 
make  it  rather  difficult  to  present  a 
pattern  of  figures  which  has  any  meaning 
in  itself.  What  we  aimed  to  do  in  the 
Cleansing  Costing  Returns  was  to  pro- 
mote thought  among  the  local  authori- 
ties. We  encourage  them  to  seek  reasons 
for  these  figures,  but  we  do  not  present 
them  as,  in  themselves,  conveying  any 
clear  and.  definite  message  as  .to  the  de- 
gree of  efficiency  in  service  between  one 
authority  and  another. 

15639.  Do  they  in  fact  go  round  and 
make  comparisons?  I have  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  not  done  perhaps  quite 
as  much  in  local  government  as  it  is 
in  industry — really  comparing  your 
figures  with  the  opposite  number.  Would 

that  be  general  at  all,  or  not? In 

relation  to  this  service,  it  does  happen 
to  some  extent.  I would  not  like  to 
hazard  an  opinion  as  to  how  much  it  is 
done,  but  we  know  it  does  take  place  to 
some  extent  and  these  figures  are  pub- 
lished with  the  idea  of  encouraging  that 
sort  of  thing. 

15640.  If  there  was  a research  organi- 
sation in  London,  it  is  the  sort  of  task 
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they  would  do  in  comparing  the  cost 
of  one  way  of  doing  things  as  compared 

with  another  way? Yes  indeed. — 

Dame  Evelyn  Sharp : I think  the  main 
point  you  are  raising  there  is  this — is 
there  enough  done  to  enable  local  autho- 
rities to  benefit  from  each  other’s  ex- 
perience? I suspect  the  answer  is  no. 
We  do  a certain  amount  in  certain  fields, 
and  the  Treasurers  and  other  local 
authority  officers  do  a great  deal  in  the 
way  of  dealing  with  comparative  costs, 
but  I think  there  could  be  more  done 
ideally  by  joint  local  government  effort. 
Some  exists,  but  perhaps  not  enough. 

Mr.  Lawson:  Thank  you  very  much. 

15641.  Chairman : On  the  question  of 
figures,  you  see,  X do  not  know  whether 
they  are  successful  in  promoting 
thought,  but  they  have  certainly  been 
successful  in  promoting  speech  on  this 
subject ; and  there  is  now  the  question 
of  whether  you  can  make  a comparison 
between  average  costs  in  London  and 
average  costs  in  the  country.  On  that 
there  is  no  doubt  a great  deal  to  be 
said,  but  we  have  tackled  local  authority 
after  local  authority  about  these  costs 
and  have  asked,  “ What  do  your  neigh- 
bour’s look  like?  ” and  the  immediate 
answer  is,  almost  universally,  “ But  they 
are  not  comparable”.  We  have  had 
that  over  and  over  again.  Are  there 
any  standards  to  measure  by?  You  see, 
a good  deal  of  this  was  gone  into  in  the 
Dawes  Report — which  I have  read — 
and  when  it  came  out  in  1930  one  of 
the  complaints  was  that  there  were  no 
reliable  costing  figures  to  rely  on.  Has 
that  situation  changed  since  the  date  of 
that  Report,  and  if  so  to  what  extent? 

Mr.  Coates : The  big  discrepancy 

between  the  costing  returns  is  that  some 
authorities  weigh  their  refuse  and  others 
do  not,  and  if  you  do  not  weigh  your 
refuse  your  answer  is  less  likely  to  be 
completely  accurate  than  if  you  do  weigh 
it.  I am  afraid  I am  not  familiar  with 
the  situation  that  prevailed  in  the  time 
of  the  Dawes  Report,  but  I am  sure 
that  the  system  embodied  in  the  returns 
has  taken  that  into  account,  and  is 
probably,  to  a large  extent,  based  on 
that.  We  certainly  advise  local  authori- 
ties on  the  way  they  should  fill  up  the 
return,  and  we  of  course  say  what 
returns  should  be  furnished  to  us ; but 
I do  not  think  that  gets  away  from  the 
overall  difficulty  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  compare  one  authority  with 
another.  You  have  the  differences  in 


geography,  differences  in  development, 
differences  in  practice  and  policy — the 
provision  of  dustbins,  and  so  on,  to 
which  Mr.  Brain  has  referred — so  that 
I do  not  see  that  it  is  really  very  easy 
for  a costing  return  to  do  much  more 
than  provide  a local  officer  who  knows 
which  authorities  are  comparable  to  his 
own  with  food  for  thought — for  con- 
gratulation or  heart-searching,  as  the  case 
may  be.  I doubt  whether  a statistical 
comparison  would  ever  be  practicable. 

15642.  That  may  be,  but  the  dis- 
crepancies are  pretty  gross,  both  as 
between  London  and  the  country  and 
also  as  between  the  various  London  I 
boroughs.  For  example,  on  the  face  of  j 
the  figures  it  would  appear  that  one  j 
method  is  inherently  more  expensive  than  * 
another— much  more  expensive  than 
another.  For  example,  the  two  Metro- 
politan Boroughs  that  incinerate  their 
rubbish  have  costs  enormously  in  ex- 
cess of  the  ones  who  deal  with  their 
refuse  in  other  ways.  Now  I doubt  very 
much  whether  the  differences  in  figures  j 
to  which  you  have  been  referring  can  be  i 
great  enough  to  fill  up  -that  gap,  oir  even  ; 
invalidate  the  comparisons  made  on  | 
those  figures,  where  the  gap  is  so  large.  | 
— J would  not  suggest  that  for  a ? 
moment : in  fact  it  has  always  been  our 
view  in  the  Department  that  comparing 
notional  likes  with  likes,  controlled  tip- 
ping is  the  cheapest  way  of  disposing 
of  refuse.  It  is  not  always  practicable, 
but  if  you  can  do  it  and  you  have  not 
got  too  long  a haul,  then  it  is  the 
cheapest. 

15643.  I would  like  to  ask  one  or  two 
more  questions  on  this.  I am  coming 
now  to  a rather  wider  aspect  than  the 
relative  costs,  either  as  between  one 
authority  and  another  or  as  between  one 
method  and  another — and  this  is  a sub- 
ject of  which  we  have  seen  a great  deal  ^ 
in  the  course  of  our  travels  and  not  only 
from  the  evidence.  In  fact,  apart  from  j 
baths  and  wash-houses  I have  seen  more  j 
of  refuse  disposal  plants  and  tips  than  f 
I have  seen  of  any  other  local  govern-  ( 
ment  activity;  and  you  do  get  curious  j 
things.  Let  us  take  controlled  tipping 
first.  A good  dead  of  -the  controlled  tip- 
ping is  still  done,  I gather,  in  the  dumps  | 
which  are  described  in  the  Dawes  J 
Report — large  dumps  down  on  the  Essex 
Marshes  and  certain  railway  dumps  in  j 
Hertfordshire.  In  faot  I believe  that  the 
same  train  still  goes  down  at  the  same 
time,  divides  at  the  same  place  and 
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dumps  at  the  same  two  dumps. It 

may  do,  I do  not  know. 

15644.  I think  you  will  find  it  does ; 
and  it  is  characteristic  of  those  par- 
ticular dumps,  although  tipping  is 
obviously  much  better  controlled  now 
than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Dawes,  that 
the  effect  is  to  build  up  huge  mounds 
of  refuse.  Now  I know  that,  to  some 
extent,  land  reclamation  has  been 
going  on  in  connection  with  controlled 
tipping.  It  has  been  going  on  and 
still  is,  in  places  like  Yiewsley,  where 
gravel  pits  are  filled  up,  and  also  at 
Twickenham,  where  land  reclama- 
tion is  going  on ; but  is  there 
something  in  this — 'that  the  general  feel- 
ing of  authorities  as  regards  refuse 
collection  is  that  they  are  dealing  with 
rubbish  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  once  they 
have  got  rid  of  it  at  a reasonable  price, 
and  over  their  boundaries,  then  that  js 
the  end  of  the  matter?  One  cannot  help 
being  struck  by  -this.  The  dearth  of 
land  is  so  extreme  in  the  whole  of  this 
area.  Throughout  the  western  part  of 
the  area  new  holes  in  the  ground  of 
one  kind  or  another  are  being  opened 
every  day  and  extended  every  day. 
Even  in  Kent  the  same  process  is  going 
on  ito  some  extent,  but  there  seems  to 
be  virtually  no  consideration  being 
given,  as  a general  matter,  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  you  cannot,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  balance  up  the  creation 
of  these  holes  in  the  ground  with  the 
possibility  of  filling  them  by  this  end- 
less and  daily  supply  of  material  which 
comes  out  of  London.  You  get  other 
odd  things ; for  example,  in  Middlesex, 
it  was  taken  as  axiomatic  apparently 
that  you  cannot  dump  safely  and 
hygienically  London  refuse  in  wet  gravel 
pits.  On  the  other  hand,  just  across 
the  river  in  Chertsey  or  Staines,  between 
Egham  and  Chertsey,  the  County  Coun- 
cil, in  collaboration  with  some  of  the 
boroughs  in  Surrey,  have  been — they  say 
successfully — experimenting  with  dump- 
ing in  wet  pits;  but  Middlesex  do  not 
seem  to  know  anything  about  that.  You 
get  planning  departments  taking  one  view 
as  to  what  may  or  may  not  be  dumped 
in  one  type  of  tip  in  one  part  of  the 
area,  and  similarly  in  another:  you  get 
one  local  authority  charging  very  sub- 
stantial sums  to  another  local  authority 
in  respect  of  the  use  of  its  tips.  There 
is  no  evidence  at  all  of  research  going 
on  in  London  about  the  possibility  of 
composting  part  of  the  refuse.  The 


whole  idea  seems  to  'be  to  get  rid  of  the 
rubbish,  without  any  idea  of  what  can 
be  done  with  it  and  got  out  of  it  by  way 
of  land  reclamation  and  things  of  that 
kind.  Now  I am  taking  that  as  some- 
thing which  appears  from  observation, 
and  I may  be  quite  wrong  about  it 
because  things  are  not  always  what  they 
seem,  but  is  the  Ministry  aware  of  that 
situation,  and  have  I mis-stated  it  in 

any  way?- 1 think  that  undoubtedly 

if  one  has  a number  of  authorities  en- 
gaged in  this  type  of  exporting  rubbish, 
so  to  speak,  into  other  authorities’  areas, 
one  is  bound  to  get  something  less  than 
an  ideal  result  from  the  planning  point 
of  view,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things 
which  we  think  should  be  easier  to  deal 
with  if  one  had  overall  direction  of  the 
thing.  It  would  ibe  easier  to  decide 
between  building  dumps  or  filling  up 
holes,  so  -to  speak.  The  trains  may  go 
at  the  same  time  as  they  used  to  and  split 
at  the  same  place,  but  of  course — as  you 
pointed  out,  Sir — the  Dawes  Report 
castigated  the  dumping  of  crude  refuse 
without  treatment,  and  it  is  now  pretty 
carefully  controlled.  My  impression  is 
that  it  is  satisfactorily  controlled. 

15645.  But  it  is  still  'building  up  huge 
mounds  instead  of  filling  up  huge  holes, 

•is  it  not? Yes,  I was  referring  there 

to  the  public  health  aspect  of  preventing 
nuisance  and  smells,  the  possibility  of 
infestation,  and  so  on.  As  for  the 
research  side,  you  referred  to  tipping 
into  wet  pits:  we  have  in  fact  a tech- 
nical committee  sitting  at  the  moment, 
considering  the  tipping  of  refuse . into 
gravel  pits  and  chalk  pits,  and  so  on. 
They  are  on  the  verge  of  presenting  a 
report  which  is  highly  technical,  and,  I 
fancy,  will  not  do  much  more  than  sug- 
gest that  further  research  should  be 
made  into  some  aspects  of  the  matter 
which  they  think  look  fairly  promising. 
For  the  moment  it  is  perfectly  true  that, 
generally  speaking,  tipping  into  wet  pits 
is  undesirable  and,  because  one  has  not 
got  a field  survey  at  the  moment  of 
how  fast  new  pits  are  being  created, 
whether  they  are  wet  or  dry  and  suitable 
for  refuse  disposal  or  not,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  technical  knowledge  it  is 
pretty  difficult  to  say  whether  or  not 
the  excavation  of  new  pits  is  going  ahead 
faster  than  the  filling  up  of  old  ones. 

15646.  But  is  it  then  that  it  is  nobody’s 
business  to  make  such  a survey  in  the 
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London  area? 1 think  I can  only  say 

that  such  a survey,  to  my  knowledge, 
has  not  yet  been  made. 

15647.  It  would  not  be  a very  difficult 
thing  to  do,  not  like  a demographic  sur- 
vey for  population? Dame  Evelyn 

Sharp : I think  you  are  quite  right,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  two  things — that  on  the 
whole  London  regards  its  refuse  as 
something  to  be  got  rid  of  in  the  most 
economical  way  it  can  within  the  pre- 
sent democratic  organisation,  and  that 
there  is  really  no  plan  concerted  with 
the  authorities  of  the  outer  areas  for 
doing  the  best  with  it  from  their  point 
of  view,  making  the  best  use  of  it  for 
land  reclamation,  filling  up  pits,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be.  It  is  really  nobody’s 
business,  as  we  understand  it,  to  make 
a survey  of  what  holes  there  are  wanting 
material  to  fill  them  up,  or  in  what  sort 
of  order  it  would  be  desirable  to  fill 
them  up.  It  is  something  like  the  sug- 
gestion that  came  up  this  morning,  that 
“ if  you  want  a satisfactory  answer,  fake 
in  all  South-East  England.”  Here  we 
have  the  refuse  going  out  of  the  Royal 
Commission’s  area,  as  we  stand  and 
and  as  we  are  likely  to  stand,  into  the 
areas  of  a number  of  planning  autho- 
rities ; but  I would  have  no  doubt  at 
all  that  if  disposal  arrangements  could 
be  administered  or  organised  in  some 
way  by  one  authority  at  the  exporting 
end  one  would  be  very  much  better 
placed  to  get  a rational  plan,  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  authorities  want- 
ing to  get  rid  of  rubbish  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  authorities  wanting 
to  receive  the  refuse. 

15648.  Does  anybody  know  what  the 
actual  amount  of  refuse  in  the  area  is, 
because  in  the  days  of  Dawes  in  the 
London  County  Council  area  it  was  put 

at  about  a million  tons  a year. Mr. 

Brain : From  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil area  it  is  about  1,100,000  tons  a year. 
It  must  be  roughly  proportionate  to  the 
population,  I think,  and  it  would  be 
two  and  a half  times  that  figure,  I should 
say,  as  a guess. 

15649.  So  we  are  having  about  two 
and  a half — three  million  tons  a year? 

In  round  terms  that  is  what  tit  would 

be,  yes. 

15650.  Can  Mr.  Brain  or  Mr.  Coates 
tell  me,  Dame  Evelyn,  whether  any  of 
it  still  goes  to  the  stock  brick  industry? 
1 am  afraid  I do  not  know. 


15651.  A great  deal  of  it  used  to: 
maybe  with  changing  fuels  it  is  not  much 

good.  Could  you  find  that  out? 

Dame  Evelyn  Sharp : Certainly : we  will 
let  you  know. 

Chairman  : That  is  all  I wanted  to  ask 
on  that.  Now  >we  will  go  on  to  sewerage 
and  sewage  disposal. 

15652.  Mr.  Lawson'.  On  sewage  dis- 
posal, we  have  heard  lately  evidence 
from  which  one  gets  the  impression  that 
probably  there  is  not  very  much  that 
needs  to  Ibe  changed.  Is  that  a right 

impression? 1 think  that  lis  the  right 

impression.  We  would  be  prepared  to 
say  that  the  organisation  for  sewage  dis- 
posal— sewerage  must  be  a local  problem 
—is  pretty  satisfactory.  There  are  places 
in  -South-West  Essex  and  metropolitan 
Surrey  round  the  Croydon  area  where 
we  -think  there  will  have  to  'be  some 
arrangements  for  joint  action  on  t'he  part 
of  some  local  authorities,  'but  those  are 
marginal  difficulties.  Almost  the  whole  of 
your  area  -is,  as  you  know,  organised  by, 
I think,  nine  major  sewerage  authorities, 
county  boroughs  and  joint  boards.  1 
believe  there  are  something  like  nine 
or  ten  centralised  sewage  disposal  works, 
and  we  fihiinik  lit  is  quite  a satisfactory 
organisation — or  -it  will  'be  when  one  or 
two  odd  bodies  that  have  not  yet  got 
themselves  organised  iin  this  general 
pattern  become  organised  in  the  same 
way.  In  fact  :I  think  it  is  true  to  say 
that  sewerage  was  in  such  a mess  that 
a satisfactory  organisation  had  to  be 
devised,  and  was  devised.  >1  think  that 
does  exist  now.  It  is  sewage  disposal  I 
am  talking  of  at  the  moment. 

15653.  Chairman:  Is  there  any  neces- 
sity, would  you  say,  for  an  interchange 
between  any  of  the  existing  nine  schemes 

to  which  you  refer? Do  you  know 

the  answer  to  that  one,  Mr,  Waddell? 

Mr.  Waddell:  It  is  not  within  my 

knowledge.  Sir. 

15654.  Mr.  Lawson:  Now  as  regards 
land  drainage-— here  the  River  Ravens- 
bourne  comes  to  miimd.  The  problem 
seems  to  arise  when  you  get  a stream 
which  runs  through  the  area  of  a number 
of  different  authorities  and  it  does  not 
always  seem  to  be  any  person’s  particular 
responsibility  to  look  after  the  whole 
stream,  with  the  result  that  you  get 
flooding  in  one  district  owing  to  neglect 
in  another  district.  The  iL.C.C.  were  going 
to  look  into  the  Ravensbourne  problem 
and  let  us  know.  I do  not  know  whether 
you  have  any  information? <1  have 
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just  a little  information  which  might  'be 
of  value  to  the  Commission.  I would  like 
in  (particular  to  draw  attention  to  the 
White  Paper  which  has  emerged  since  the 
Department  submitted  its  written  evi- 
dence, called  “ Land  Drainage  in  England 
and  Wades  ”,  Gmnd.  916.  In  certain 
paragraphs  of  that — I think  it  is  40-42 — 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  who  were  the 
primary  authors  of  it,  addressed  them- 
selves to  just  the  kind  of  thing  Mr. 
Lawson  has  been  talking  about.  A 
flooding  trouble,  or  prospective  trouble, 
may  well  anise  in  one  area  and  the  con- 
sequences are  found  in  another  area. 
For  that  reason  there  are  often  diffi- 
culties among  the  local  authorities  in 
applying  the  remedies.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  when  the  legislation  which  is  forecast 
in  this  White  Paper  is  passed  those 
difficulties  up  and  down  the  country  at 
large  will  be  dealt  with.  Power  will  be 
provided,  as  the  White  Paper  says,  for 
local  authorities  to  take  action  which  it 
is  not  open  to  them  to  take  at  present, 
unless  they  have  local  Act  powers, 
It  as  intended,  we  understand — though  it 
■is  not  stated  here — that  within  the 
London  area  the  same  powers  should  ibe 
available  to  whatever  might  be  said  to 
correspond  to  the  district  councils  else- 
where in  the  country,  and  also  to  county 
councils.  If  these  changes  are  made  in 
■the  law  there  should  be  very  little  more 
trouble,  in  particular  over  the  Ravens- 
boume  case  which  has,  I believe,  been 
the  subject  of  discussion  between  the 
L.C.C.  and  the  Kent  County  Council.  I 
think  most  of  the  problems  are  likely  to 
be  solved,  as  forecast  in  the  Paper. 

15655.  Chairman : Would  you  remind 
us  of  the  new  powers  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  to  the  local  authorities, 
distinguishing  between  county  councils 

and  county  districts? The  essence  of 

the  matter  is  in  two  or  three  sentences 
which  perhaps  I , might  read.  A number 
of  local  authorities  do  not  at  present 
have  powers  to  deal  effectively  with 
flooding  in  their  own  areas.  The  flood- 
ing may  be  quite  minor  in  character, 
but  powers  do  not  exist  to  enable  them 
to  deal  with  it.  Powers  may  or  may 
not  exist  for  other  bodies  such  as  the 
river  boards  to  take  action.  Now  the 
proposal  is  to  confer  powers — I am  now 
referring  to  paragraph  46  of  the  White 
Paper — on  local  authorities  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out,  within  their  district, 
land  drainage  operations  where  these  are 
required  to  deal  with  local  flooding,  or 
the  danger  of  flooding.  These  powers 


would  be  subject  to  co-ordination  by 
the  dver  board,  as  the  principal  drain- 
age authority  for  the  area. 

15656.  Supposing  you  have  not  got  a 
river  board,  as  you  have  not  in  many 
parts  of  the  London  area? Yes,  per- 

haps I did  not  bring  out  clearly  enough 
a point  that  I wanted  to  be  very  dear. 
The  White  Paper,  as  it  stands,  does  not 
address  itself  to  London,  but  we  under- 
stand that  it  is  intended  to  apply  what- 
ever provisions  result  from  it  in  the 
London  area.  There  is  just  one  more 
point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I would  like 
to  quote — this  is  paragraph  42 : “ Be- 
sides the  county  boroughs,  the  local 
authorities  for  this  purpose  would,  in 
the  'first  instance,  ibe  the  district  councils. 
But  county  councils  would  be  given  the 
same  .powers  so  that  they  could  act 
where  the  district  council  was  unwilling 
to  do  so  or  where  it  was  agreed  that 
more  than  one  district  was  concerned 
or  for  some  other  reason  the  county 
council  would  be  the  more  appropriate 
body  ” — in  other  words,  concurrent 
powers. 

15657.  That  would  apply  to  Middle- 
sex?  Yes. 

15658.  Mr.  Lawson : Was  it  in 

Middlesex  that  there  was  a tremendous 
delay  owing  to  a long  haggle  as  to  who 
was  to  pay?  That  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  arises. True,  ibuit  it  is  to  ibe  ex- 

pected that  that  sort  of  problem  will 
not  be  quite  so  'acute  in  future. 

15659.  Chairman:  Why  not? 

There  will  be  a 50  per  cent  Exchequer 
grant  for  local  action,  which  I think 
ought  to  ease  matters  a little. 

15660.  Mr.  Lawson:  If  the  county 
council  act  because  the  local  district 
refuses  to  act,  or  neglects  to  act,  can 
the  county  council  charge  that  district, 
or  would  it  have  to  come  out  of  the 

general  rates  of  the  council? Mr. 

Edwards:  There  must  be  some  specific 
statutory  authority  to  charge  county 
expenses,  as  special  county  expenses. 

15661.  Chairman:  But  why  should 
any  local  authority  ever  take  action? 

Dame  Evelyn  Sharp:  Because  they 

■have  the  flooding,  and  their  people  will 
be  hammering  on  their  doors  to  stop  it. 

15662.  Mr.  Lawson:  Yes,  but  the 

flooding  is  next  door  very  often. 

Yes,  perhaps  so. — Mr.  Waddell:  Per- 
haps, in  view  of  that  remark,  I might 
just  remark  that  it  would  be  a pity  to 
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get  this  out  of  scale.  It  is  true  there 
have  been  some  awkward  and  unpleasant 
cases  where  flooding  has  arisen  in  one 
man’s  back  yard  but  the  cause  has  been 
in  someone’s  else’s  and  no  action  has 
■been  taken  over  a rather  disagreeably 
long  time,  but  that  is  by  no  means  the 
general  picture  up  and  down  the 
country — or  indeed  in  the  London  area. 
By  and  large,  this  tidying  up  that  has 
been  proposed  in  the  White  Paper,  which 
should  cure  most  of  the  sorts  of  'prob- 
lems there  have  been,  is  a small  opera- 
tion. 

15663.  Chairman:  We  have  had 

evidence  abou*t  the  Ravensbourne,  the 
Wiandle,  the  Quaggy— which,  I might 
add,  is  in  Greenwich,  in  case  anybody 
does  not  know— , the  Lee,  the  Gade,  the 
Brent  and  the  Colne.  There  has  been 
trouble  brought  to  our  notice  about  all 
these,  and  in  some  cases  it  seems  a 
rather  endemic  problem,  in  others 
spasmodic.  But  the  other  point  I was 
going  to  put  ,to  you  is  that  this  White 
Paper,  as  you  are  indicating  its  contents 
now,  does  not  deal  with  the  case  of 
joint  action  between  two  counties  when 
the  stream  or  river  starts  in  one  county 

and  traverses  another,  does  it? Not 

so  far  as  it  has  gone,  Sir.  It  would 
not  be  surprising,  though,  if  something 
appeared  in  the  legislation  to  deal  with 
just  that.  This  is  simply  in  outline  form 
at  present. 

15664.  Does  it  mean  then  that  a down- 
stream county  which  has  suffered  from 
flooding  caused  in  an  up-stream  county 
can  go  into  the  up-stream  county  and  do 

the  work,  or  what? 1 do  not  think 

it  would  work  quite  like  that.  There 
might  be  cases,  and  we  know  there  are 
cases  in  the  London  area,  where  two 
counties  are  involved  with  a river  which 
is  not,  as  a river,  a very  significant 
affair — but,  by  and  large,  most  rivers 
affecting  more  than  one  county  would 
be  likely  to  be  under  the  hand  of  a river 
board. 

15665.  The  Ravensbourne  is  a case  in 
point,  where  there  is  no  river  board. 

1 agree. — Dame  Evelyn  Sharp:  Of 

course,  the  proper  arrangement  in  a case 
such  as  you  have  suggested  is  that  the 
counties  should  discuss  it  together  and  the 
county  where  the  responsibility  arises — 
if  it  is  in  more  than  one  district — does 
the  necessary  work.  No  system  of 
reorganisation  in  local  government  can 
unfortunately  prevent  arguments  between 


local  authorities,  one  of  whom  is  being 
pig-headed  ; but  one  can  say — and  lam 
sure  this  is  true,  from  all  our  experience 
— that  the  clearer  the  system  you  have 
got  and  the  clearer  you  are  about 
responsibilities,  the  better  it  works  and 
the  less  rows  there  are, 

15666.  You  see,  we  have  had  instances 
brought  to  our  notice  where  flooding  was 
quite  uncommon  because  you  had  agri- 
cultural -land,  which  absorbed  the  water, 
and  then  you  had  building,  and  so  on, 
making  it  much  harder  for  .the  water  to 
be  absorbed  and  it  flowed  into  the  river 
and  probably  never  showed  itself  as  a 
flood  until  it  got  into  a much  slower- 
moving  part  of  the  river  lower  down: 
that  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  has 

happened  in  Middlesex. It  does 

happen.  As  we  often  say,  independent 
local  government  does  mean  the  freedom 
to  have  bad  local  Government  as  well 
as  good.  We  are  always  opposed  to 
supervisory  powers,  default  powers, 
chasing-up  powers  ; but  unless  govern- 
ment is  centralised  one  must  have  them 
sometimes. 

Chairman : That  brings  us,  I think,  to 
regulation  of  building.  Mr.  Lawson,  I 
believe  you  wanted  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions on  this. 

15667.  Mr.  Lawson : The  system  of 
building  regulation  is  of  course  different 
in  the  County  of  London  from  else- 
where. There  is  only  one  question  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  'about  that  differ- 
ence, and  that  is  as  regards  .the  duties 
of  the  District  Surveyors.  I take  it  their 
position  derives  from  history:  it  does 
not  exist  in  any  other  county.  They  are, 
I understand,  independent  professional 
men,  very  skilled  and  well  qualified, 
technically  employed  by  the  County  and 
not  responsible  in  any  way  to  the  metro- 
politan borough  councils.  From  all  the 
evidence  we  have  had,  that  system  works 
well,  and  equally  the  different  system 
which  operates  outside  Condon  also 
seems  to  work  well ; and  I am  wonder- 
ing whether  you  have  any  comment  on 
that — whether  this  system  should  be  con- 
tinued just  for  London  alone,  whether  it 
should  be  extended  or  whether  the 

London  system  should  be  changed? — 

I think  I should  start  off  by  saying  that  we 
really  know  very  little  about  the  District 
Surveyor  system.  We  have  no  responsi- 
bilities in  connection  with  it.  I think 
we  can  claim  that  we  did  not  invent  it — 
I am  sure  we  did  not— and  we  really  sec 
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very  little  and  know  very  little  of  the 
London  building  regulation  system.  We 
know  a good  deal  more  about  the  system 
outside  London,  so  I think  we  would 
very  much  hesitate  .to  advance  an 
opinion  on  this.  We  certainly  have  no 
informed  opinion  on  the  relative  merits 
of  the  District  Surveyor  and  the  borough 
surveyor  system.  Our  instinctive  feel- 
ing about  the  District  Surveyor  system 
is  that  it  is  part  of  local  government 
that  the  elected  representatives  exercise 
a control  over  the  actions  of  officers, 
even  in  the  most  highly  technical 
matters  ; and  the  -question  we  are  bound 
to  ask — to  which  I have  no  idea  of  the 
answer — is  does  the  District  Surveyor 
system  put  a great  deal  of  power  into 
the  hands  of  officers  who  are  fairly 
independent?  Even  so,  you  may  say  that 
is  not  a bad  thing:  you  get  quick  deci- 
sions from  people  who  understand  what 
they  are  talking  about.  I do  not  really 
know  how  that  compares,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  satisfaction  of  the  public, 
with  .the  surveyor  system,  where  a 
competent  authority,  a big  autho- 
rity has  a competent  surveyor  staff 
which  is  still  under  the  control  of  the 
local  authority.  One  thing  I would 
think:  that  if  in  fact  it  were  to  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Government,  following  the 
report  of  this  Commission,  that  there 
should  be  some  similar  pattern  of 
government — whatever  that  pattern 
might  be — applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
boroughs  in  this  area,  that  will  at  once 
raise  the  question  what  system  of  build- 
ing control  ought  it  to  be— the  London 
system,  the  London  code  of  administra- 
tion, or  the  code  that  applies  outside? 
I think  already  it  is  hard  to  defend 
having  a different  code  in  London  and 
hard  to  defend  one  method  of 
administration  inside  London  and 
another  outside.  The  only  thing  I can 
say  is  that  presumably  they  are  working 
well  since  we  do  not  get  complaints ; 
but  I think  that  if  once  you  start  to 
alter  the  pattern  of  local  government,  if 
you  do,  then  I think  we  should  have  to 
ask  ourselves  whether  there  should  not 
be  one  code — but  which  it  is  I am  not 
going  to  say. 

15668.  Chairman:  We  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  evidence  on  this,  not  so 
much  upon  whether  the  system  of  having 
an  Act  and  regulations  is  better  than  the 
out-county  system  of  having  byelaws,  but 
upon  the  system  of  enforcement. Yes. 


15669.  And  dealing  with  your  point 
about  the  elected  members,  I think  it 
would  be  common  ground  on  the  part 
of  everyone  that  whether  it  be  byelaws 
or  regulations,  those  ought  to  be  the 
work  of  the  appropriate  authority,  going 
through  the  committees  in  the  ordinary 
way? Yes. 

15670.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  regulations  a completely 
different  system  seems  to  operate  in  prac- 
tice between  London  and  outside ; and 
this  does  not  raise  the  question  as  to 
regulations  or  byelaws  at  all.  In  London 
it  seems  to  be  assumed — and  after  all  the 
person  who  is  going  to  be  in  contact  is 
a professional  man ; he  is  an  architect 
or  builder  or  surveyor;  he  is  the  man 
who  knows  his  own  stuff  and  the  regula- 
tions. Apparently  the  London  practice 
is  to  asume  that  the  surveyor  or  archi- 
tect or  builder  will  know  the  regulations. 
He  will  only  put  in  quite  sketchy  plans 
to  the  District  Surveyor  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  then  he  will  be  left  to  build 
his  building  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations, subject  to  the  fact  that  there 
will  be  frequent  and  in  some  cases  con- 
stant inspection  of  the  building  as  it  goes 
up  on  the  site  by  the  District  Surveyor 
and  his  staff.  In  other  words,  there  is 
co-operation  between  the  two  surveyors, 
the  architect  and  the  District  Surveyor, 
right  the  way  through.  If  it  is  a matter 
of  technical  inability  to  comply  with  the 
regulations,  a waiver  is  the  normal  way 
of  dealing  with  it. 

Outside  London  the  practice  seems  to 
be  to  submit  detailed  plans  in  advance 
and  for  the  surveyor  to  the  local  autho- 
rity to  inspect  the  plans  and  say  whether 
or  not  the  building  built  in  accordance 
with  those  detailed  plans  will  comply  with 
the  regulations ; and  after  that  there  is 
less  inspection.  In  other  words  it  is 
said  -that  in  London  you  pass  buildings 
and  outside  London  you  pass  plans — it 
is  put  as  pithily  as  that.  Curiously 
enough,  the  surveyors*  professional 
bodies  rather  confirm  that  is  the  case, 
and  they  say  they  get  on  better  and 
quicker  with  the  District  Surveyor  system 
in  London  than  they  do  outside:  but 
you  are  not  really  in  a position  to  com- 
ment on  that? We  are  not  really  in 

a position  to  comment,  I am  afraid,  be- 
cause we  have  never  had  occasion  to 
examine  or — and  this  is  very  important 
— to  seek  the  views  of  the  interested 
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bodies  on  the  merits  of  the  London 
system  and  how  it  compares  with  other 
systems. 

15671.  You  see,  the  District  Surveyors 
themselves  say  it  is  quite  right  that  the 
regulations  or  byelaws,  as  the  case  may 
be,  should  be  passed  through  the  normal 
machinery  of  elected  representatives,  the 
local  government,  but  when  it  comes  to 
dealing  with  the  actual  construction  on 
the  site  it  is  a purely  professional'  matter, 
to  be  settled  between  professionals  ; and 
the  elected  representatives  cannot  have 
any  interest  or  anything  to  contribute. 

It  may  well  be  true,  but  I suspect  in 

local  government  that  you  could  advance 
that  argument,  about  it  being  a purely 
professional  matter  between  professional 
people  in  many  matters  where,  neverthe- 
less, it  might  be  thought  highly  important 
that  the  elected  representatives  had  the 
final  decision.  But  it  may  be  that  the 
regulation  of  building  is  in  a class  by 
itself.  I would  not  like  to  say. 

15672.  Sir  John  Wrigley : This  differ- 
ence arises  not  merely  because  of  the 
difference  between  a statutory  officer 
such  as  the  District  Surveyor  and  the 
ordinary  machinery  of  local  government, 
but  because  of  the  different  content  of 
the  provisions  under  which  they  are  both 
working  in  London  as  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  country.  I gather  there  is 
some  provision  in  the  London  regulations 
for  waiver  which  does  not  exist  in  the 

ordinary  byelaws. Mr.  Brain  : That 

is  not  quite  right,  Sir  John.  There  is 
provision  for  powers  of  waiver  both  in 
the  London  system  and  the  system 
operating  elsewhere,  but  they  are  rather 
different.  In  London  the  London  County 
Council,  as  a body — the  elected  repre- 
sentatives, that  is,  deal  with  the  question 
of  waiver.  Outside  London  the  Minister 
has  the  responsibility  of  considering 
applications  for  waiver,  but  he  acts  on 
the  motion  of  the  local  authority,  so  if 
you  want  a waiver  outside  London  you 
first  of  all  go  to  the  local  authority  in 
order  that  they  can  approach  the  Minis- 
ter: if  it  is  inside  London  you  go  to 
the  London  County  Council. 

15673.  I think  the  one  must  be  in- 
evitably much  more  complex  than  the 
other,  because  our  attention  was  re- 
peatedly drawn  by  the  professional 
bodies  to  this  use  of  waiver,  as  though 
it  was  something  done  day-by-day, 
whereas  if  it  is  to  be  something  which 
involves  an  application  to  the  Minister 


obviously  it  cannot  be  operated  in  that 

way. No,  there  is  not  a great  deal  of 

it,  but  perhaps  there  is  a difference  in  the 
system  which  accounts  for  a rather 
different  approach.  Outside  London  the 
requirements  are  to  a large  extent  laid 
down  in  very  broad  terms  in  terms  of 
functional  requirements — a building  must 
be  capable  of  doing  such  and  such,  leav- 
ing open  the  ways  in  which  that  can  be 
complied  with.  So  there  is  built  into  the 
system,  so  to  speak,  a great  deal  of 
discretion  for  the  local  officers  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  what  is  proposed 
will  comply  with  the  local  require- 
ment The  London  system  is  more 
detailed  and  tends  to  have  more  | 

specific  requirements  but,  to  compensate 
for  the  rigidity  which  that  might  other- 
wise impose  on  the  system,  the  District 
Surveyor  is  given  very  wide  powers  to 
agree  to  different  things  which  have  the 
same  effect;  so  the  District  Surveyor 
really  exercises  a discretion  in  London 
which  does  exist  outside,  but  in  a rather 
different  form.  On  top  of  that  there  is 
a formal  waiver,  which  is  rather  a differ- 
ent thing.  You  cannot  meet  the  require-  j 
ment  of  the  byelaws  at  all  and  therefore  I 
have  to  have  them  waived:  when  that  | 
situation  arises  within  London,  as  I i 
understand  it,  you  have  to  go  to  the 
London  County  Council. 

15674.  Our  problem  is  that  if  we  arc 
looking  at  Greater  London  from  the 
angle  .that  it  is,  or  may  be,  something 
of  a unity,  it  would  appear  odd  lo  have 
two  different  systems  of  control  and 
systems  of  administration  ; and  I would 
just  like  to  ask  this — do  you  think  there 
is  any  real  justification  for  having  one 
system  within  the  administrative  county 
and  another  within  the  rest  of  the 

Greater  London  Region? Dame 

Evelyn  Sharp-.  No,  we  do  not;  indeed 
we  think  you  really  cannot  say  there  is 
any  particular  justification  for  one 
system  in  London  and  another  ip  Birm- 
ingham. I really  do  not  think  the 
requirements  are  different,  and  1 imagine 
that  in  all  great  towns  all  over  the  coun- 
try the  same  firms  of  builders  and 
architects,  and  so  on,  are  operating.  You 
would  think  this  must  be  inconvenient, 
though  I am  bound  to  say  that  we  are 
not  -told  so.  We  have  specifically  asked 
this  lately,  but  we  are  not  told  it  is . in- 
convenient. But  if  you  are  envisaging, 
or  when  the  time  comes  if  there  is 
envisaged  one  pattern  of  local  govern- 
ment throughout  Greater  London,  1 
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would  have  thought  there  could  be  no 
doubt  but  that  we  must  say  that  there 
must  be  one  building  code  and  one 
method  of  administration  ; I would  hope, 
one  building  code  .throughout  England 
and  Wales.  We  are,  however,  in 
no  case  to  advise  which  of  the  two  it 
should  be,  or  whether  perhaps  it  should 
be  a mixture  of  the  two. 

15675.  Chairman : Well,  I do  not  sup- 
pose that  anybody  would  think  that  this 
subject,  by  itself,  was  one  which 
required  the  major  re-organisation  of 
local  government  in  Greater  London. 
No,  I think  this  is  one  of  the  sub- 
jects that  can  fit  any  pattern  the  Com- 
mission care  to  recommend. 

Chairman : And  now  X believe  that 
Mr.  Lawson  wishes  to  ask  something 
about  finance. 

15676.  Mr.  Lawson : There  was  only 
one  thing  I want  to  ask  about  finance 
and  that  is  the  rate  equalisation  scheme 
in  London.  There  are  really  two  ques- 
tions which  are  inter-related.  Firstly,  is 
it  still  necessary  to  have  a scheme?  On 
that  I must  say  we  have  had  a great 
deal  of  evidence  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
a desirable  thing,  both  from  those  who 
are  payers  and  those  who  are  receivers. 

I must  say  that  is  the  evidence  we  have 
had,  but  one  must  start,  I think,  by  ask- 
ing oneself  if  it  is  still  necessary ; and 
secondly,  if  it  is  necessary,  whether  it 
is  right  that  it  stops  at  the  frontier  of 
the  present  County  of  London.  It 
seems  curious  really  that  it  should  stop 
at  that  point,  and  one  wonders  whether 
there  is  a case  for  an  equalisation  over 
a wider  area  and,  if  so,  how  wide  that 

area  should  be? 1 will  ask  Mr. 

Edwards  to  answer  that  in  more  detail. 

I would  like  just  to  say  this:  the  case 
for  the  rate  equalisation  scheme  inside 
the  County  really  goes  back  a very  long 
way  and  it  rests  on  the  assumption  that 
the  County  is  for  many  purposes  one 
town  and  that  there  is  therefore  a need 
to  equalise  its  rate  of  burden  to  a very 
large  degree ; and  when  you  say  is  it 
necessary  that  that  should  continue,  T 
am  not  sure  that  if  we  did  not  have  a 
rate  equalisation  scheme  we  should  need 
to  invent  one  in  view  of  the  deficiency 
grant ; but  if  the  situation  goes  on  as 
it  is  I cannot  imagine  anyone  wishing 
— Mr.  Edwards  may  have  different 
views — wishing  to  abolish  the  rate 
equalisation  scheme  which  London  is 
still  accustomed  to.  On  the  other  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  you  should  take  it 
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over  a wider  area — I think  that  is  on 
the  hypothesis  that  there  might  be  a 
wider  area  for  certain  purposes  of  local 
government  outside  and,  if  so — assum- 
ing for  .the  sake  of  this  argument  that 
there  would  be  a Greater  London 
Authority,  for  certain  purposes  of  local 
government,  whether  a scheme  should 
cover  all  or  most  of  the  area — I think 
our  general  view  would  be  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  there  is  or  would  be 
any  case,  or  whether  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  have  the  rate  equalisation  over 
that  whole  area.  However,  I would  like 
Mr.  Edwards  to  expand  on  that.  Mr. 
Edwards:  I do  not  think  one  need  add 
much  more,  but  given  the  fact  that  you 
have  in  this  country  a deficiency  grant, 
in  the  Exchequer  grant  system,  which  en- 
sures that  each  local  authority’s  finan- 
cial resources  are  up  to  the  average,  I 
should  have  thought  it  was  not  to  be 
assumed  that  you  need  go  any  further 
than  that  in  equalising  the  residual  rate 
burden.  It  has  been  done  in  London 
since  1867  because  of  the  feeling  that  the 
authorities  are  bodies  of  one  common 
whole  m the  London  County.  It  is  justifi- 
able in  the  special  circumstances  of 
London  County  but  it  breaches  to  some 
degree  a fundamental  democratic  prin- 
ciple that  each  local  authority  determines 
what  rate  of  expenditure  it  shall  incur 
after  taking  account  of  receipts,  grants 
etc.,  and  is  answerable  to  its  own 
electorate  for  that.  That  is  breached  to 
the  extent  to  which  expenditure  is 
pooled  in  the  London  scheme,  and  it  is 
not  naturally  to  be  assumed  .that  that 
■principle  should  be  applied  any  further 
and  wider.  If  you  have  sound  local 
government  units  organised  on  a suffi- 
ciently wide  financial  basis,  there  ought 
to  be  sufficient  spread  within  that  local 
unit  without  any  further  need  to  spread 
beyond  it. 

Mr.  Lawson:  Yes,  I see;  thank  you. 
I 'think  that  clears  it. 

15677.  Chairman:  (I  would  like  to  .put 
•a  point  on  this,  if  ll  may,  to  .Mr.  Edwards. 
Think  of  Middlesex  now,  df  you  would, 
taking  Middlesex  by  itself — whether  you 
•should  or  should  not  is  another  matter — 
a large  .area  .in  Middlesex  is  occupied  by 
London  Airport,  which  splits  local 
authority  boundaries  all  over  the  place, 
and  large  industrial  establishments  are 
(growing  up  now  round  the  fringe  of  the 
airport,  some  of  them  directly  'connected 
■with  the  airport  itself,  like  maintenance 
workshops,  and  so  forth.  I know  there 
is  a dispute  going  on  in  the  courts  as 
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to  whether  some  of  these  are  fully 
rateable  or  not,  tout  let  us  assume  that 
they  become  fully  rateable  or  the  laiw 
■may  change  in  regard  to  industrial  re- 
lating. It  is  quite  fortuitous  which  local 
authority  area  these  particular  works  fall 
into,  although  they  are  really  part  of 
a great  industrial  undertaking  plus  air- 
port. .Now  do  you  think  it  is  right  .and 
suitable,  from  the  general  local  govern- 
ment point  .of  view,  that  items  of  rates, 
of  rate  income  of  that  kind,  should  fall 
into  the  hands  perhaps  of  some  loom 
authority  which  iis  really  quite  well  ott 
already,  and  may  have  quite  a small 
population?  I agree  that  it  _ would 
probably  mean  ‘that  local  authority  was 
out  of  court  for  all  time  on  any  applica- 
tion for  ia  deficiency  'grant — there  could 
he  no  deficiency,  but  that  is  not  the  only 
■point,  that  is  the  minimum,  so  to  speak. 

What  about  the  upper  limit? One 

apswer  to  that  is  'that  local  affluence  in 
that  way,  ot  poverty,  does  not  matter 
anything  like  as  much  as  it  used  to  do 
noiw  that  the  main  burden  of  expense 
■is  carried  by  the  upper-tier  authority  oyer 
a much  wider  area.  The  only  other  thing 
I can  say  is  'that  after  all  you  are  putting 
to  me  an  issue  that  is  not  peculiar  to 
London  in  any  way.  For  instance  you 
have  Boots  factory  bringing  great 
affluence  to  an  area  just  outside 
Nottingham,  which  is  .pure  luck — or  a 
great  reservoir  in  Wales,  providing  great 
affluence  to  a small  Welsh  village. 

15678.  It  iis  not  quite  like  that  here, 
because  the  existence  of  London  Airport, 
as  the  airport  of  the  capital  city,  has 
involved  taxpayers  and  ratepayers  m 
other  districts  and  very  large  sums  in 
communications  between  the  airport  and 
the  city,  and  so  forth  and  that  is_  no 
douibt  why  all  these  various  undertakings 
come  to  be  where  they  are.  Would  you 
think  there  is  any  case  for  treating  the 
whole  position  of  London  Airport  and  its 
communications  with  the  capital  city 
which  it  is  desired  to  use  as  being  some- 
thing rather  different  from  the  fortuitous 
site  of  a privately  owned  and  operated 
factory  on  the  outskirts  of  some  great 

city? • Dame  Evelyn  Sharp:  I would 

say  .not  at  all.  I think  once  you  start 
■that  game  you  really  are  going  to  be 
dragged  on  too  far— if  the  benefit  an  that 
case  is  to  be  spread,  why  not  .in  this . 
and  so  forth.  London  Airport  may  be  a 
very  extreme  example  of  a deposit  of 
wealth  by,  to  some  extent,  government 
action  .in  a particular  area,  but  you  have 


that  sort  of  thing  all  over  .the  place; 
and  also  let  us  say  you  have  got  poverty 
and  lots  of  wealth  all  over  the  place  due, 
in  greater  or  lesser  degree,  to  government 
action  .or  government  inaction — so  people 
think.  I think  with  local  government 
one  must  take  the  luck  in  the  way  it  falls. 

It  may  affect  one’s  consideration  of  the 
size  of  local  government  areas  and  so 
forth,  and  there  will  be  good  luck  in  it 
and  bad  luck.  You  may  say,  following 
this  line  of  thought,  that  our  own 
deficiency  soheme  does  not  go  far  enough. 

I would  not  like  to  venture  an  opinion 
on  that,  it  may  be  so : even  with  the 
deficiency  scheme,  the  Government  j 
grants,  there  may  be  too  great  inequality  i 
between  area  and  area,  but  there  is  i 
■infinitely  less  than  there  used  to  be.  But 
I would  think  that  iis  a most  dangerous  j 
path  to  embark  on,  to  start  saying,  i 
“ Well,  does  not  .this  slice  of  good  luck 
or  that  slice  of  bad  took  really  call  in  f 
question  the  whole  system  of  finance  as  | 
■between  local  authorities  and  local 
government  and  central  'government? 11  j 

15679.  I am  much  obliged  for  your 
answer.  I wias  .putting  to  'Mr.  Edwards 
the  most  extreme  case  I could  think  of. 

He  may  very  well  disagree.— Mr. 

Edwards:  I do  not  disagree  at  all.  \ 

15680.  Mr.  Cadbury:  iWe  have  had 
.remarkably  little  evidence  on  the  whole 
finances  of  local  government  in  Greater 
London.  We  .have  heard  a certain 
amount  on  the  equalisation  position  but 
very  little  about  the  rates  themselves. 
You  say  in  your  written  evidence  that 
there  is  this  high  cost  on  the  one  hand 
and  great  wealth  on  the  other  which  j 
more  than  .balances  out,  I would  say,  in 
the  direction  of  low  rates.  One  ques- 
tion we  have  got  to  ask  you  on  finance 
.is  about  the  special  arrangements  which 
apply  for  the  .raising  of  capital  by  the 
London  County  Council  Money  Bill  j 
which  is  .different  from  the  arrangements  ' 
for  the  rest  of  the  country.  On  (lie 
assumption  that  there  is  some  re- 
organisation of  local  government  in 
London,  is  that  a matter  that  we  ought 
to  take  into  account  and,  rather  like 
the  London  Building  Regulations,  it  is 
not  so  much  whether  it  is  a good  thing 
or  not  a good  thing  as  whether,  under  > 
a new  reorganisation,  that  particular 
type  of  operation  could  continue  us  a 
separate  .method  of  raising  money.- — , 

Dame  Evelyn  Sharp:  T do  not  know 
that  I would  like  to  answer  that.  ; 
Obviously  the  question  'would  arise  if  ; 
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there  were  reorganisation — df  the  juris- 
diction of  the  London  County  Council 
were  extended  or  its  functions  were 
altered  or  anything  of  that  kind.  The 
question  would  at  once  arise  should 
this  system  continue  for  whatever  was 
ithe  upper-tier  authority,  or  whatever 
were  ;the  upper-tier  authorities.  Should 
it  -be  applied  to  all  the  upper-tier  authori- 
ties if  there  were  more  than  one  or 
not?  I think  we  say  in  our  memoran- 
dum that  the  system  has  some  con- 
venience because  it  does  bring 
together  all  the  projects  of  a great 
local  authority  in  one  document, 
but  one  could  of  course  achieve 
that  by  methods  less  exhausting  than  a 
Bill,  il  think  one  can  hardly  say  whether 
one  thinks  the  system  should  continue  or 
should  be  applied  more  widely  until 
one  sees  what  pattern  of  local  govern- 
ment one  is  thinking  about,  and  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  order  >of  capital  expendi- 
ture by  different  sorts  of  authorities. 

15681.  We  heard  very  little  about  it. 
I think  the  L.C.C.  would  say  it  as  a 
good  system  and  nobody  else  knows 

much  about  it. We  do  not  wish  to 

criticise  the  system.  It  may  well  be 
that  looking  at  capital  projects  from  local 
authorities  comprehensively  is  something 
that  we  should  do  more  of.  It  does  not 
necessarily  involve  a statutory  process. 
One  could  do  i't  by  the  ladministrative 
process  and  it  might  be  a 'good  thing 
to  do. 

15682.  Mr.  Lawson:  May  I ask  one 
general  question,  Dame  Evelyn?  You 
were  saying  this  morning  about  the  great 
difficulty  arising,  ias  indeed  it  does,  from 
the  fact  that  ideally  almost  every  service 
requires  a different  size  of  authority  to 
administer  it.  Is  it  absolutely  impractic- 
able to  have  more  than  two  tiers  of 
government?  Would  it  be  possible  to 
have  three  tiers  or  is  that  out  of  the 


question?-^ It  is  not  impracticable.  In 

the  counties,  of  course,  one  does  have 
the  parish  council,  the  rural  district 
council  and  the  county  council,  but  I 
think  in  ,the  circumstances  of  a great 
■built  up  area  It  would  be  a bad  thing 
to  have  three  tiers.  .1  would  say  myself 
it  would  be  a very  bad  tiling  because 
it  would  be  confusing.  You  would 
have  authorities  perhaps  the  bottom  tier, 
haying  little  to  do,  or  very  little  worth 
doing,  who  would  be  irritated  and 
frustrated,  and  would  perhaps  fail 
to  attract  people  worth  attracting. 
Either  you  do  not  give  them  jobs 
worth  doing,  the  three  tiers,  or 
you  give  them  jobs  on  which  they  are 
tripping  over  each  other’s  feet.  You 
might  slay  at  the  end  of  your  delibera- 
tions that  you  do  not  see  how  to  avoid  the 
three  tiers  because  of  the  considerations 
that  have  been  put  before  you  about 
the  requirements  of  the  various  services. 
If  sio,  one  has  to  have  it,  but  I think 
it  would  be  a very  unfortunate  result 
if  we  are  'driven  to  that.  I think  you 
/will  have  seen  during  the  course  of  your 
inquiry  'that  one  can  get  into  a good 
deal  of  difficulties  with  two  tiers.  People 
can  trip  over  each  other’s  feet  and  you 
can  get  a good  deal  of  friction.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  ithe  differing  responsibili- 
ties clearly  separated.  I think  with  three 
tiers  your  difficulties  would  increase  very 
■much.  I think  that  would  be  really  a 
very  bad  result. 

Mr.  Lawson:  Thank  you.  I thought 
that  would  probably  be  your  answer  . 

15683.  Chairman:  I think,  Dame 

Evelyn,  that  completes  what  we  want  to 
put  to  you.  Let  me  repeat  we  are  very 
grateful  to  you  and  your  coEeagues  for 
coming  today  .and  helping  us  out  in  the 
way  you  have.  It  has  been  very  very 
helpful. Thank  you  very  much. 


{The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 

SIXTY-NINTH  DAY 


Thursday,  14th  January,  1960 


Present: 

Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.  ( Chairman ) 

Mr  P S.  Cadbury,  C.B.E.  *Professor  W.  J.  M.  Mackenzie 

Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E.  Sir  John  Wriglby,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 

♦Mr.  W.  H.  Lawson,  C.B.E. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Niven  ( Secretary ) 

♦Morning  session  only. 


Examination  of  Witnesses 


Mr.  L.  J.  Dunnett 
Mr.  D.  O’Neill 
Mr.  R.  B.  Lang 
Mr.  X.  V.  Pugh 
Mr.  G.  C.  Wardale 
Mr.  C.  E.  Hollinghurst 

on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
Called  and  Examined 


15684.  Chairman-.  Mr.  Dunnett  and 
gentlemen,  we  are  very  grateful  to  you 
for  the  help  we  have  already  had  from 
the  Ministry,  and  the  written  evidence 
we  have  had.  We  are  also  grateful  to 
you  for  coining  here  today  to  discuss 
matters  further  and,  I hope,  to  answer 
some  of  the  questions  which  are  exercis- 
ing us.  We  always  invite  those  who  are 
leading  any  delegation  to  make  any 
further  statement  if  they  wish  to  before 
we  start  questioning,  and  I think  _ you 
would  like  to  make  some  additional 
statement  today,  is  that  the  case? — —Mr. 
Dunnett:  That  is  so. 

15685.  Would  you  like  to  do  that  now? 
— — As  I mentioned  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I would  like  to  take  traffic  first  if 
I might,  rather  than  highways,  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  when  you  consider 
the  traffic  problem  the  logic  of  circum- 
stances leads  to  certain,  in  my  opinion. 


fairly  clear  conclusions,  which  in  turn 
seem  to  me  to  have  a bearing  on  what 
is  the  proper  organisation  for  highways. 

15686.  Just  before  we  get  started  on 
this  division  of  the  subject,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  problems  we 
have  to  discuss  with  your  Ministry  really 
fall  under  three  heads,  although  they  are 
closely  interconnected.  The  first  is  what 
one  may  call  the  long  term  planning  of 
highway  construction  and  highway 
work ; the  second  is  the  actual  execution 
of  highway  work,  whether  it  be  construc- 
tion or  major  and  minor  improvements, 
and  the  third  is  what  one  may  call  traffic 
control,  which  is  so  to  speak  the  most 
economical  way  of  using  such  highway 
accommodation  as  exists.  Certainly. 

15687.  There  are  those  three  main 
heads  of  the  problem.  As  I say,  they 
are  very  closely  interlinked,  they  overlap 
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at  every  point,  but  for  the  sake  of 
approaching  this  very  tangled  subject 
with  some  degree  of  clarity  we  would 
like  as  far  as  possible  ,to  keep  those  three 
things  distinct.  But  which  order  you 
take  them  in  is  of  no  consequence  at  all. 

(What  I was  proposing  to  do,  with 

your  agreement,  was  to  take  your  third 
point,  traffic  control,  first,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  logic  of  circum- 
stances leads  to  certain  conclusions.  I 
would  like  to  take  your  (1)  and  (2), 
broadly  under  the  heading  of  what  I 
would  call  highways,  second.  When  we 
take  the  problem  of  traffic,  I wanted  to 
make  a statement  which  may  go  on  for 
a little  time,  because  I wanted  to  develop 
the  logic  of  it  in  the  way  I see  it. 
Perhaps  I could  say  first  of  all  what  we 
mean  when  we  talk  about  traffic. 

The  American  term  for  this  is  traffic 
engineering,  which,  for  reasons  I will 
explain  later,  I do  not  particularly  like, 
and  I personally  much  prefer  the  ex- 
pression you  just  used,  Mr.  Chairman, 
of  traffic  control  or  traffic  management. 
What  I think  we  are  talking  about  in 
traffic  is  best  defined  by  describing  the 
kind  of  things  we  mean,  and  these  are 
broadly  as  you  have  said,  making  the 
best  use  of  existing  highways,  with 
certain  minor  improvements.  The  kind 
of  things  we  are  concerned  with  is  instal- 
ling parking  meters,  making  one-way 
streets, — this  is  not  comprehensive  but 
illustrative — loading  and  unloading  regu- 
lations, “no  waiting”  restrictions,  the 
liberal  use  of  paint  for  lane  markings, 
markings  at  the  corners  of  intersections, 
and  “ ino  parking  ” and  “ no  waiting  ” 
signs,  that  kind  of  thing. 

15688.1  suppose  you  use  “paint” 
quite  deliberately,  in  contradistinction  to 
“whitewash”! 'Again,  the  installa- 

tion and  co-ordination  of  traffic  lights, 
which  has  been  taken  a very  long  way  in 
America.  In  fact  it  has  been  taken  so 
far  that  you  may  have  all  your  traffic 
lights  on  main  routes  fed  into  an  elec- 
tronic computer  which  changes  the 
settings  according  to  the  volume  of 
traffic  moving  in  various  districts.  And. 
that  kind  of  thing  is  the  whole  business 
of  making  the  best  use  of  our  streets, 
as  you  said,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Perhaps  -I  could  say  here  why  I am 
not  particularly  keen  on  the  words 
“ traffic  engineering  ”.  Although  I think 
any  ideal  team  of  traffic  managers 
would  certainly  include  engineers,  not 


only  civil  engineers  but,  equally  import- 
ant, electrical  engineers,  the  subject  does 
not  seem  to  me  one  exclusively  for 
engineers.  A substantial  part  of  it  I 
think  involves  statistical  and  mathe- 
matical disciplines.  You  want  people 
who  will  find  out  where  the  traffic  is 
trying  to  go,  what  the  rate  of  movement 
is  in  various  streets,  so  that  iin  addition 
to  engineering  disciplines  as  I have  said 
I think  it  requires  statistical  and  mathe- 
matical disciplines.  That  broadly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  are 
talking  about  when  we  talk  about  traffic 
control  or  .traffic  management. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  oine  con- 
siders this  problem  various  pro-positions 
emerge.  My  first  propositions  are  per- 
haps fairly  elementary,  but  I hope  they 
become  more  important  as  we  go  on. 
The  first  one  is  the  obvious  one  that  the 
traffic  problem  did  not  exist,  or,  if  it  did 
exist,  existed  in  nothing  like  its  present 
form  when  the  present  structure  of 
London  government  was  laid  down.  I 
think  it  is  worth  considering,  -Mr. 
Chairman,  the  problem  that  faces  us  over 
the  next  few  years.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  about  5 million  private  vehicles 
in  this  country.  We  assume  that^  by 
1970  these  will  have  risen  to  10  million, 
and  there  are  grounds  for  thinking  that 
by  1975  we  may  have  a population  of 
13£  million  private  cars  in  this  country. 
So  far  as  commercial  vehicles  are  con- 
cerned, the  present  figure  is  1*3  million, 
and  by  1970  we  expect  to  have  2 million. 
I mention  those  figures  merely  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
with  -which  we  are  faced,  not  only  today 
but  over  the  next  ten  to  fifteen  years. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  this  .major  prob- 
lem of  how  one  is  going  to  live  with  the 
motor  car  without,  as  I think  has 
happened  in  some  American  cities, 
destroying  the  amenities  of  our  cities  as 
places  in  which  to  work  and  live  at  the 
same  time,  i-s  one  which  is  going  to  tax 
the  ingenuity  of  us  all. 

My  second  proposition  is  that  all 
experience  in  America — I ought  perhaps 
here  to  say  that  by  and  large  I think 
we  ia.t  the  moment,  as  far  as  car  (popula- 
tion is  concerned,  are  about  where 
America  was  in  1939,  so  obviously  we 
have  -a  good  deal  to  learn  (from  them — I 
think  all  experience  in  America  shows 
that  the  •traffic  problem  must  be  dealt 
with  as  a whole  over  a pretty  wide  urban 
area.  I would  like  just  to  say  in  pass- 
ing that  I do  not  ‘ mean  by  that  that 
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it  necessarily  follows  that  local  authori- 
ties should  have  no  traffic  responsibili- 
ties within  their  areas.  It  does  seem  to 
be  clear,  however,  that  over  this  fairly 
wide  urban  area  I am  .talking  about  .there 
must  be  a single  authority  of  some  kind 
which  can  look  iat  the  .traffic  problem  as 
a whole.  One  could  give  a number  of 
examples  to  illustrate  that  point,  but  I 
think  it  is  really  a fairly  simple  one. 

I think  it  clearly  emerges  that  if  traffic 
responsibilities  were  spread  among  a sub- 
stantial number  of  separate  local  authori- 
ties within  a single  area,  there  would  be 
a real  danger  that  they  would  adopt 
different  solutions  to  .the  problem  in  their 
different  areas,  no  homogeneous  .pattern 
would  result,  and  they  might  in  fact  by 
pursuing  independent  policies  merely 
exacerbate  the  .problems  for  their  neigh- 
bouring authorities.  Moreover,  it  seems 
.to  me  clear  that  if  you  are  going  to  deal 
with  the  .problem  of  .getting  .traffic  into 
and  out  of  the  centre  of  London — and 
this  traffic  is  now  coming  from  sub- 
stantial distances. — .there  must  be  some 
authority  which  can  look  at  .traffic  con- 
trol on  these  main  roads  of  entry  and 
egress  as  a whole,  and  deal  with  it  on 
that  'basis. 

There  is  also  the  very  vexed  question 
of  the  provision  of  off-street  parking 
facilities,  and  it  seems  .to  me  .that  here 
again  there  must  be  some  broad  plan 
as  to  the  areas  where  off-street  parking 
facilities  are  desirable. 

»Mr.  Chairman,  that  leads  to  the  ques- 
tion of  what  should  be  the  size  of  this 
traffic  area.  This  is  .not  a point  on  which 
I think  the  Ministry  would  wish  to  be 
dogmatic,  except  to  say  that  in  our  view 
It  should  clearly  be  an  area  larger  than 
the  area  of  .the  London  County  Council, 
which  incidentally  as  you  know  is  an 
improvement  but  no.t  a traffic  authority. 
Moreover,  in  view  of  the  important 
functions  which  the  police  exercise  in 
relation  to  traffic  control,  it  would  seem 
to  us  that  there  are  clearly  good  argu- 
ments for  making  the  .traffic  area  the 
same  as  the  area  covered  by  the  Metro- 
politan Police.  Alternatively  it  could  be 
the  area  covered  by  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence of  your  Commission,  or  indeed  it 
could  be  the  London  Traffic  Area. 

I have  .already  said  a good  deal  about 
what  we  mean  by  .traffic  engineering  and 
traffic  control,  but  I think  it  is  worth 
Stating  as  my  third  proposition  that 
traffic  engineering  or  traffic  control  has 
now  become  in  America  a study  and  a 
32867 


discipline  of  its  own,  and  .there  are  people 
who  from  university  time  onwards 
specialise  in  the  subject.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  we  are  going  to  deal  with 
the  traffic  problem  here  very  similarly, 
we  must  have  people  who  become 
expert  in  this  subject  of  traffic  control, 
and  by  implication  the  traffic  authority 
must  be  large  enough  to  employ  a 
staff  of  these  traffic  experts.  It  is  worth 
perhaps  adding  that  in  America  .the 
traffic  department  is  usually  quite 
separate  from  the  city  engineer’s  depart- 
ment, and  calls  on  the  services  of  the 
latter  only  where  major  road  improve- 
ments are  required  in  the  interests  of 
traffic  control.  The  conclusion  I draw 
from  that  is  that  the  American  experi- 
ence shows  that  the  traffic  department 
and  the  highways  engineering  depart- 
ment should  be  separate  departments, 
though  working  closely  together. 

What  then  should  be  the  nature  of 
this  traffic  authority  which  I think  the 
logic  of  the  situation  requires?  I hope 
I have  shown  that  it  should  cover  a 
fairly  large  area,  and  that  it  requires 
a team  of  experts  working  for  it.  You 
will  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  .that  in 
paragraph  43  of  our  written  evidence 
we  put  forward  three  possible  solutions, 
an  (a),  a \(b)  and  a (c).  You  will_  re- 
member that  one  of  our  solutions 
envisaged  what  is  called  am  ad  hoc 
authority.  We  have  looked  at  the 
various  comments  which  have  been  put 
in  on  our  proposals,  and  I am  bound 
to  say  that  I personally  'have  much 
sympathy  with  the  views  which  have 
been  expressed  that  an  ad  hoc  authority 
is  undesirable.  Traffic  control  it  seems 
to  me  is  inevitably  going  to  have  a con- 
siderable effect  om  .the  .people  who  live 
in  the  areas  of  the  local  authorities  but 
are  not  or  may  not  themselves  be  users. 
From  this  point  of  view  a traffic 
authority  seems  to  me  to  be  in  a 
radically  different  position  from,  say,  a 
large  por.F  authority  such  as  the  P.L.A., 
or  even  a body  such  as  the  .Metropolitan 
Water  Board.  As  I see  it,  the  traffic 
authority  must  be  responsible  to  some- 
body, and  I should  .prefer  it  to  be  respon- 
sible to  some  person  or  body  who  in 
turn  is  responsible  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  people  affected.  I have  therefore 
reached  the  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  an  ad  hoc  authority  is  not  the  most 
desirable  solution. 

That  seems  to  me  to  lead  on  to  the 
question : should  the  traffic  authority  for 
A 2 
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this  large  area  be  the  Minister?  In 
quite  a lot  of  the  evidence  given  to  you 
the  view  has  .'been  expressed  that  the 
overall  responsibility  might  rest  with  the 
Minister.  One  would  like  to  believe  that 
this  was  because  of  the  high  regard  they 
had  for  the  Ministry  ! I believe,  how- 
ever, .the  basis  of  this  view  .to  be  that 
if  the  Minister  were  to  be  the  co- 
ordinating authority,  substantial 
authority  for  traffic  matters  would  re- 
main with  the  local  authorities.  What 
I want  to  say  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  in  my  view  it  would  be  possible, 
but  undesirable,  for  the  Minister  to'  be 
the  traffic  authority.  In  the  first  place, 
if  you  were  to  put  this  authority  on  the 
Minister,  I think  we  have  got  to  con- 
sider how  many  functions  a single 
Ministry  can  effectively  discharge.  The 
Ministry  of  Transport,  although  not  now 
responsible  for  civil  aviation,  is  respon- 
sible for  the  shipping  industry,  for  ship- 
building and  ship-repairing,  for  internal 
transport  of  all  kinds  including  the  rail- 
ways and  road  transport,  for  the  highway 
needs  of  the  country,  for  road  safety 
and  various  other  things  as  well.  Its 
main  functions  are  policy  and  _ overall 
planning.  To  attach  to  a Ministry  of 
this  Kind  direct  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  traffic  in  a particular 
area  would  I suggest  be  undesirable, 
though  as  I have  said  it  would  not  be 
impossible. 

What  then  'is  the  remaining  possibility? 
If  the  traffic  authority  is  not  preferably 
to  be  the  Ministry,  and  should  not  if 
possible  be  an  ad  hoc  authority,  what 
kind  of  body  should  it  be?  I am  in 
somewhat  of  a difficulty  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  since  the  answer  obviously 
depends  on  the  conclusions  you  reach  in 
other  fields.  I would  not  for  example 
advocate  an  overall  body  dealing  merely 
wiith  traffic  if  it  dealt  with  nothing  else 
as  well.  If  however  you  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  there  are  other  fields  where 
a top-tier  authority  covering  a wide  area 
is  required,  my  strong  preference  would 
be  to  make  that  authority  responsible 
also  for  traffic  matters.  This  in  general 
is  what  the  Ministry  proposed  in  para- 
graph 43  (a)  of  their  evidence,  and  lit 
seems  to  me  the  most  desirable  solution. 
What  precisely  should  be  the  general 
constitution  of  this  top-tier  authority  is 
not  a matter  on  which  I think  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  oould  usefully 
express  an  opinion. 

That  leaves  the  'question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  what  would  be  the  position  of 


local  authorities  in  traffic  matters  in 
relation  to  this  overall  authority.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  pretty  strong 
arguments  in  favour  of  a two-tier  _ solu- 
tion. A top-tier  authority  must  obviously 
have  overriding  powers,  including  the 
power  to  require  the  carrying  out  of 
minor  road  works  involved  in  the  execu- 
tion of  traffic  policies,  and  this  -as  you 
will  see  was  a point  stressed  in  para- 
graph 43  (a)  of  our  evidence.  I attach 
particular  importance  myself,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  the  words:  “The  authority 
would  no  doubt  work  through  other  local 
authorities,  delegating  within  limits  cer- 
tain powers  to  them  but  retaining  over- 
riding powers”.  I therefore  envisage 
that  while  the  top-tier  authority  would 
have  overriding  powers,  it  would  as  far 
as  possible  work  through  second-tier  local 
authorities.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
solution  on  these  lines  has  the  advantage 
that  on  the  one  hand  it  provides  for 
effective  traffic  management  over  the 
area  as  a whole,  but  on  the  other  pro- 
vides that  >by  discussion  and  consultation 
with  the  local  authorities  concerned  the 
views  of  those  concerned  with  particular 
areas  within  the  wider  area  are  duly 
considered.  Moreover,  the  further  one 
moves  from  the  centre  of  the  London 
area,  the  more  it  seems  to  -me  that  the 
top-tier  authority  would  be  concerned 
primarily  wiith  the  main  routes  of  entry 
and  egress,  and  the  'traffic  control  in 
minor  streets  in  these  areas  which  does 
not  affect  the  movement  of  through 
traffic  to  any  large  extent  can  sub- 
stantially be  left  to  the  local  authorities. 

il  think  I have  only  one  other  point 
on  'traffic,  iMr.  Chairman.  In  our  evi- 
dence on  highways  we  have  stressed  the 
need  for  local  authorities  to  be  large 
enough  to  be  effective  highway  authori- 
ties in  their  own  right.  If  certain  powers 
for  traffic  matters,  subject  to  the  over- 
riding 'powers  of  a top-tier  authority*  are 
to  he  left  to  local  authorities,  it  seems 
to  me  from  the  traffic  point  of  view 
also  desirable  that  these  local  authorities 
should  toe  of  a size  to  deal  knowledgeably 
and  effectively  with  such  traffic  responsi- 
bilities as  remain  with  them. 

(I  think  that  is  all  I wanted  to  say  at 
this  stage  about  traffic. 

15689.  Thank  you  very  much  -indeed, 
Mr.  Dunnett.  Shall  we  now  ask  a few 
questions  about  this  aspect  of  the  matter 
first?  Would  we  ibe  right  lin  thinking 
that  the  real  kernel  of  this  problem  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  organisation  of 
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local  government-^-which  after  all  is  our 
'main  preoccupation — is  this,  that  the 
roads,  the  main  roads — I will  not  specify 
exactly  what  I mean  'by  main  roads  at 
the  moment — coming  into  and  out  of 
London  really  serve  two  purposes:  one 
is  that  they  carry  the  through  traffic  into 
and  out  of  London,  and  to  some  extent 
through  London,  tout  they  also  of  course 
are  an  important  part  of  the  road  system 
of  the  particular  district  through  which 
they  pass ; that  is  to  say,  to  take  an 
extreme  case,  you  may  have  a main  road 
from  some  other  part  of  the  country  into 
London  which  is  also  the  High  Street  or 
passes  through  the  shopping  centre  of 
some  particular  area.  One  of  the 
troubles  seems  to  toe  to  reconcile  the 
conflicting  claims  on  that  road  space  of 
the  through  traffic  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  local  traffic  on  the  other.  To  put  it 
perhaps  in  a somewhat  acute  form,  you 
may  very  well  have  a particular  shopping 
street  in  a particular  borough  which  has 
its  own  local  parking  problems,  its  own 
local  needs  for  the  use  of  that  street, 
and  it  may  also  be  carrying  a great 
deal  of  the  main  traffic.  Of  course,  in 
many  places  outside  London  there  has 
been  quite  an  effort  'to  solve  that  by 
having  by-passes  round  towns,  which  as 
I understand  it  has  the  effect  of  segre- 
gating those  two  types  of  user.  I thank 
it  would  be  common  ground  that  some 
system  must  be  devised  for  seeing  that 
the  flow  of  the  main  traffic  is  main- 
tained, and  as  you  pointed  out  that  may 
involve  the  use  of  a number  of  devices, 
such  as  those  which  you  indicated,  and 
others  as  well;  at  may  for  example 
involve  the  siting  of  pedestrian  crossings 
or  traffic  lights,  or  even  road  signs  and 
that  kind  of  thing,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  through  traffic.  But  those 
pedestrian  crossings,  those  traffic  signs 
and  route  directions,  and  so  forth,  may 
not  only  fail  to  solve  the  local  traffic 

problem  but  may  even  accentuate  at. 

You  say  accentuate  it,  Mr.  Chairman — 
I 'agree  that  it  might  cause  considerable 
local  inconvenience. 

15690.  Perhaps  I should  be  a little 
more  accurate  in  the  way  I put  it  to  you. 
If  they  were  dealt  with  entirely 
separately,  those  two  aspects  of  the 
problem,  then  each  might  not  only  fail 
to  provide  a solution  for  the  other  but 
might  accentuate  the  other  problem. 
That  is  really  the  thought  at  the  back 
of  our  minds;  and  I think  everybody 
will  accept  the  view  that  both  those 
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problems  have  got  to  be  dealt  with? 

Yes. 

15691.  If  one  were  to  accept  your 
view  that  you  cannot  in  practice  deal 
with  the  through  problem  without  having 
some  form  of  top-tier  overall  authority  ; 
if  one  also  accepted  your  view  that  you 
should  retain  the  ;lower-tier  authority 
with  certain  powers,  should  we  'try  and 
envisage  how  those  two  things  would 
work?  The  business  of  course  of  the 
top-tier  authority  would  I should  think 
be  weighted,  shall  we  say,  in  the  direction 
of  looking  after  the  use  of  the  road  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  through  traffic? 

It  would  be  almost  bound  to  be? 1 

agree. 

15692.  The  business  of  the  lower-tier 
authority,  in  so  far  as  it  was  a traffic 
authority  at  all,  would  be  weighted  in 
the  direction  of  looking  after  the  local 
problem,  and  I think  we  started  from  the 
basis  that  those  two  might  conflict  and  in 
fact  make  each  other  worse.  And  yet 
you  have  this  situation,  that  both  sides 
of  the  problem  must  somehow  or  other 
be  looked  at  and  brought  together,  must 
they  not? Yes. 

15693.  That  being  the  problem,  and 
taking  your  local  authority  organisation 
suggested  as  a solution  for  it,  do  you 
think  you  would  be  driven  to  this,  that 
the  last  word — I put  it  advisedly  in  that 
way — the  last  word  in  both  these  prob- 
lems would  have  to  lie  with  the  top-tier 

authority? You  say  in  both  these 

problems — I envisage  certainly  that  the 
last  word  would  have  to  lie  with  the 
top-tier  authority,  and  I think  that  is 
what  we  meant  by  saying  “overriding 
powers  One  would  hope  that  it  would 
act  in  a sympathetic  and  reasonable 
manner,  but  I think  myself  that  the 
solution  would  require  that  in  the  last 
resort  the  answer  would  lie  with  the  top- 
tier  authority. 

15694.  To  bring  it  down  to  a practical 
illustration,  supposing  it  were  necessary, 
as  it  often  is,  to  consider  the  siting  of 
pedestrian  crossings,  traffic  lights  and 
other  things  in  some  London  shopping 
street  which  was  also  part  of  a main 
road.  I imagine  you  would  envisage 
consultation  between  the  top-tier 
authority  and  the  local  authority,  but  in 
the  last  resort  I think  the  logic  of  your 
argument  is  that  the  top-tier  authority 
would  have  the  last  word,  would  it  not? 

Yes,  that  is  the  logic  of  my 

argument. 
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15695.  Because  if  you  are  looking  at 
it  quite  locally  you  might  site  these  things 
one  way : if  you  were  looking  at  it  purely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  through  traffic 
you  might  site  these  things  another  way. 
Somehow  or  other  those  two  possibly 
conflicting  policies  have  to  be  brought 
together,  and  I think  you  are  contending 
that  there  must  be  in  the  last  resort  one 
authority  which  will  come  to  a decision? 
Yes,  I am. 

15696.  And  it  must  be  the  top-tier 

authority? Yes,  that  is  what  1 am 

saying. 

15697.  We  are  still  talking  about  main 
roads,  and  I am  purposely  not  trying 
to  define  main  roads  for  the  moment, 
because  what  is  in  fact  a main  road 
seemis  to  change  under  pressure  from 
time  to  time,  as  we  have  heard  from 

many  borough  surveyors. And  I 

think,  incidentally,  must  change — 'but  we 
can  come  to  that  later.  If  you  are 
going  to  make  the  best  use  of  your 
road  you  may  in  certain  areas  have  to 
put  through  traffic  on  :a  road  which  has 
never  carried  it  before,  and.  therefore 
that  the  nature  of  roads  will  change 
within  ia  large  urban  area  seems  to  me 
inevitable. 

15698.  If  only  from  this  point  of  view, 
if  one  can  speak  from  one’s  own 
experience  as  a substantial  road  user  (in 
the  London  area,  one  finds  one  is  con- 
stantly not  using  the  through  roads  for 
through  journeys — to  (take  an  extreme 
view,  I know  that  Surrey  County  Council 
would  probably  regard  me  as  a heretic 
in  this  respect,  but  I . frequently  go 
through  Kingston  to  avoid  the  Kingston 
by-pass  ! You  are  not  the  only  one  ! 

15699.  But  that  is  happening  all  over 
London,  as  the  main  through  roads  get 
congested  (people  try  to  get  round  .the 
side  roads  and  they  virtually  become 
through  routes.  I think  your  view  is 
that  that  is  a situation  which  has  to 
be  accepted,  and  we  must  have  some 
sort  of  flexibility  in  the  machinery  so 
that  what  is  in  fact  a main  road  can 
be  treated  as  a main  road,  and  indeed 
you  might  be  able  to  get  some  control 
over  what  should  'become  main  routes. 

1 certainly  envisage  that  the  .top-tier 

authority  would  have  to  be  able  to  do 
that,  after  consultation  with  the  local 
authority. 

15700.  So  y,our  picture  is  this,  that 
the  top-tier  authority  would  have  in  prac- 
tice, where  these  problems  arise,  as  they 
arise  almost  every  mile  on  London  roads. 


to  consult  the  local  authority,  (but  .that 
for  speed  of  decision  and  for  simplicity 
of  administration  the  top-tier  authority 
would  have  to  be  in  a position  to  decide, 
and  to  decide  as  quickly  as  possible  con- 
sistently with  consultation,  but  no  more  ; 

is  that  your  picture? That  is  my 

picture. 

15701.  Then  I suppose  the  top-tier 
authority  would  .also  have  to  consult  m 

some  degree  with  the  police  as  well? 

Certainly  i't  would,  very  definitely. 

15702.  Because  after  all,  as  .things  are 
at  present,  if  regulations  were  intro- 
duced with  regard  to  many  of  the 
matters  which  you  mentioned  at  the  out- 
set, the  enforcement  of  those  regulations 
falls  upon  the  police,  and  I suppose,  it 
is  essential,  is  it  not,  that  the  police 
should  be  consulted  as  to  the  enforce- 
ability, amongst  other  things,  of  a (par- 
ticular proposed  regulation? Cer- 

tainly, and  of  course  I envisage  there 
would  have  to  be  frequent  consultation 
with  the  police,  because  as  you  know 
the  police  have  powers  themselves  to 
carry  out  experiments  for  'traffic  pur- 
poses: so  I .think  /there  would  have  to 
be  very  close  consultation  with  the 
police,  for  a variety  of  reasons. 

15703.  I was  going  to  ask  as  a matter 
of  fact  on  this  question  of  the  police, 
as  to  whether  you  think  it  would  be 
desirable  thait  .the  responsibility  for  con- 
ducting these  experiments  should  -be 
placed  upon  your  proposed  . -top-tier 
authority  rather  than  -the  police?- — — 
Subject  to  what  .my  colleague,  Mr. 
O’Neill,  may  have  to  say,  1 certainly 
think  it  would  be  a goad  thing  if  the 
top- tier  authority  had  similar  powers,  to 
carry  out  experiments.  Whether  in  doing 
that  you  would  want  to  take  away  the 
existing  .powers  from  the  police,  I do 
not  know,  I have  not  thought  about 
that.  But  I would  certainly  say  that 
the  top-tier  authority  should  have  the 
power  to  do  .these  things  for  experi- 
mental purposes. 

15704.  I was  .getting  on  .to  this  .point 
— perhaps  I bad  better  -give  you  the 
background  of  it — because  it  is  borne 
in  on  us  from  many  of  the  things  we  have 
seen  .and  heard,  and.it  is  inherent  really 
in  your  own  suggestion  that  the  .present 
is  a sort  o.f  vacuum  in  the  overall 
traffic  control.  It  may  very  well  be 
that  the  police  have  had  to  undertake 
a good  .many  functions,  I will  not  say 
duties,  in  the  matter  of  London  traffic 
which  really  are  outside  their  normal 
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scope  as  an  enforcing  authority,  because 
there  was  no  other  authority  really  who 
could  look  at  these  things  as  a whole. 
Would  you  say  that  the  Metropolitan 
Police  have  to  some  extent  been  dragged 
into  this  picture  .because  of  the  absence 

of  any  other  overall  authority? 1 will 

ask  Mr.  O’Neill  «to  speak  on  this  in  a 
moment.  .What  I would  say— d think 
it  is  .perhaps  not  very  easy  to  answer 
this  one — is  that  the  fact  is  that  over 
the  years,  rather  piecemeal,  .quite  a lot 
of  .powers  have  been  given  to  the 
Ministry  to  do  this  kind  of  thing.  For 
a .variety  of  reasons,  the  Ministry  has 
not  been  terribly  'anxious  to  get  dragged 
into  it  more  than  it  need  be,  and  to 
that  extent  I think  probably  it  would 
be  right  to  say  that,  because  nobody 
else  was  doing  it,  ithe  .police  have  had 
to  do  more  than  they  might  otherwise 
have  wished  to  do.  At  the  same  time 
I think  it  is  inevitable  that  the  police 
have  very  important  traffic  responsibili- 
ties, and  if  they  take  them  seriously 
would  wish  to  .be  very  much  in  the 

middle  of  all  this. Mr.  O’Neill : I 

would  like  just  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Dunnett,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  would 
be  desirable  for  the  top-tier  authority 
to  have  .parallel  powers  without  curtail- 
ing ithe  police’s  present  powers.  There 
are  very  great  advantages  in  the  police 
having  a degree  of  responsibility.  At 
the  same  time,  iMr.  Chairman,  I agree 
with  you  that  -the  continually  increas- 
ing powers  of  police  to  control  traffic  is 
to  some  extent  an  historical  growth. 
They  go  back  a very  long  way,  to  the 
very  beginning  of  the  police  in  London, 
and  il  would  have  said  that  it  was 
essential  that  the  police  should  in  any 
case  have  some  powers  to  deal  wiith  these 
matters.  They  have  to  make  ad  hoc 
arrangements  for  special  occasions,  but 
I would  not  be  in  favour  of  limiting 
it  entirely  to  that,  but  to  give  the 
top  tier  authority  roughly  parallel 
powers.  The  police  can  often  work  a 
great  deal  quicker  than  any.  other 
authority  in  the  way  of  bringing  in  tem- 
porary and  experimental  arrangements. 
— Mr.  Dunnett : What  I think  I am 
trying  to  .say,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  ithat  I 
think  the  police  obviously  have  a role 
here,  but  I think  we  have  to  envisage  a 
situation  where  the  main  traffic  authority 
is  the  top-tier  authority  1 am  talking 
about;  they  would  have  the  main  respon- 
sibility for  planning  the  traffic,  and  I 
would  not  'be  very  happy  about  a situa- 
tion where  they  and  the  Metropolitan 
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Police  were  on  the  same  sort  of  tier  at 
the  same  level.— iMr.  O’Neill : The  Com- 
missioner of  Police  today  can  only  .in- 
stitute experiments  with  the  consent  of 
the  Minister,  and  I suppose  you  could 
envisage  a situation  where  the  traffic 
agency,  as  a unit  of  the  top-tier 
authority,  would  have  io  give  its  con- 
sent to  experiment  by  the  police. 

15705.  What  is  behind  all  these  ques- 
tions, as  you  well  see,  is  that  inherent 
in  the  evidence  of  your  Ministry,  and 
•running  through  it  almost  like  a theme, 
is  that  at  least  part  of  the  trouble  is' 
the  .great  number  of  authorities,  the 
division  of  responsibility  amongst  a great 
number  of  authorities,  with  the  Traffic 
Advisory  Committee  put  there  as  far  as 
possible  to  reconcile  .all  these  divisions 
of  responsibility.  If  you  are  putting  for- 
ward a radical  solution,  as  you  are,  for 
■this  problem,  I suppose  that  the  most 
important  underlying  principle  would  be 
to  get  your  responsibilities  as  clearly  de- 
fined and  into  as  few  hands  as  possible, 
would  it  not? — Mr.  Dunnett:  I agree 
wiith  that. 

15706.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  in 
looking  at  your  proposals  to  try  and 
get  clear  in  one’s  mind  who  the  respon- 
sible authorities  would  be,  and  what 
would  be  the  extent  of  the  responsibility 
of  each  authority.  Under  your  scheme 
there  would  be  four  authorities  to  be 
considered  in  that  context,  I think ; one 
is  the  Minister;  the  second  would  be 
your  proposed  overall  authority;  the 
■third  would  be  the  boroughs,  to  use  a 
generic  term;  the  fourth  would  be  the 
police.  Those  would  be  the  four 
authorities  which  you  have  mentioned. 
We  have  been  discussing  the  relative 
responsibilities  of  the  top-tier  authority 
and  the  local  authority,  and  you  have 
also  said  something  about  the  Minister; 
we  are  now  thinking  of  the  police.  It 
would  be  rather  important,  would  it 
not,  if  you  are  going  to  have  a radical 
change  of  this  kind— as  to  which  of 
course  we  have  not  formed  any  opinion 
yet — that  one  really  should  take  the 
opportunity  to  get  these  responsibilities 
very  clearly  defined,  should  one  not? 
1 would  agree,  yes. 

15707.  Therefore  I am  asking  you  to 
consider  and  help  us  on  what  the  division 
of  responsibilities  should  be  as  between 
the  proposed  overall  authority  and  the 
police. This  as  a very  difficult  prob- 

lem, as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman.  What 
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happens  at  the  moment  is  that  in  the 
absence  of  any  top  tier  authority  the 
Minister  must  take  a keen  interest  in 
the  traffic  arrangements  in  London.  The 
police  of  course  are  absolutely  integral 
to  any  system  of  effective  traffic  control. 

I cannot  say  exactly  what  will  happen, 
but  there  has  obviously  been  a lot  of 
speculation  already  in  the  Press,  and  I 
think  all  American  experience  shows 
that  it  becomes  impossible  to  deal  with 
the  traffic  problem  without  effective 
policing.  That,  at  any  rate  in  America, 
has  meant  the  ticket  system  and  prob- 
ably means  traffic  wardens.  What 
happens  at  the  moment  is  that  these 
things  are  dealt  with  'by  consultation 
between  the  Ministry  and  the  Home 
Office,  to  whom  the  Metropolitan  Police 
are  responsible.  I should  have  thought 
the  position  was  not  intolerable  that  an 
overall  authority  such  as  this  would  have 
the  general  traffic  responsibility.  Their 
senior  officers  would  have  to  work,  as 
under  the  present  system,  closely  day 
to  day,  with  the  police,  and  in  the 
event,  I should  have  thought,  of  any 
major  conflict,  if  the  police  were  un- 
willing to  do  something  which  the  traffic 
authority  thought  was  essential  for 
traffic  reasons,  I imagine  that  the  matter 
would  have  to  be  referred  to  the  Home 
Office  on  the  one  side  and  the  Ministry 
on  the  other. 

15708.  I was  not  really  thinking  of 
anything  quite  so  dramatic  as  that,  X 
was  thinking  of  what  would  be  the 
general  rule.  Of  course,  the  police 
clearly  have  to  be  relieved  of  a good 
deal  of  this  traffic  management,  to 
adopt  your  term — which  is  a very  good 
one,  if  I may  say  so — and  this  will 
express  itself  in  the  form  of  regulations 
which  have  to  be  observed  by  the  public, 
and  those  will  be  law.  The  business  of 
the  police  will  be  to  enforce  the  law, 
presumably.  That  is  putting  it  very 
simply,  but  in  theory  that  is  the  business 
of  the  police,  is  it  not?  Quite  clearly 
in  matters  as  complex  as  traffic  manage- 
ment in  London  no  regulation-making 
authority  would  dream  of  making  a 
regulation  without  consulting  the 
enforcement  authority,  namely  the  police, 
as  to  feasibility  and  enforceability.  I 
can  see  that  consultative  role  very 
clearly.  But  one  wants  to  explore 
whether  in  your  view  the  role  of  the 
police  should  go  beyond  that? — —The 
last  question  you  asked  was  slightly 


different  from  the  point  I had  in  mind. 

I thought  the  immediate  point  we  were 
on,  if  I may  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
was  that  we  are  faced  here  with  < a 
situation  where  you  have  a top - tier 
authority  with  a responsibility  for 
traffic.  Obviously  enforcement  is  a vital 
aspect  of  any  traffic  responsibility,  and 
the  problem  I thought  you  were  putting 
to  us  was  that  you  would  have  a traffic 
authority  which  was  not  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  enforcement  side  of  its 
activities,  that  you  would  have  two 
parallel  bodies.  That  seems  to  me  one 
question.  The  other  question  you  have 
put  is:  irrespective  of  that,  to  what 
extent  should  the  police  be  concerned 
with  traffic  matters?  That  was  broadly 
what  you  were  saying? 

15709.  What  I am  really  testing,  you 
see— it  is  very  difficult  to  put  these 
questions  in  short  form,  because  each 
(question  really  contains  a number- 
what  I am  really  testing,  and  perhaps 
you  can  take  it  in  your  own  "way , is 
this:  envisaging  the  proposed  scheme 
which  the  Ministry  have  now  put  for- 
ward to  us  this  morning,  what  would  you 
say  were  the  relative  responsibilities  XoU 
have  in  mind  for  the  top-tier  authority, 
the  top-tier  local  government.  authority 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  polioe  on  the 

other? 1 will  ask  Mr.  O Neill  to 

speak  in  a moment.  I think  l am  'hound 
to  say  that  if  you  were  starting  with  a 
clean  sheet  the  best  practical  solution 
would  be  if  you  had  a top-tier  authority, 
whether  it  was  elected  or  non- elected  J. 
do  not  know,  but  finally  a body  of  men 
who  were  responsible  for  the  planning, 
the  execution  of  traffic  measures  and 
rtheir  enforcement.  I think  if  you  were 
starting  absolutely  from  scratch,  merely 
looking  at  traffic,  you  would  then  say 
there  ought  to  be  one  body  of  men  who 
really  were  responsible  for  what  hap- 
pened to  traffic  in  London.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  you  do  not  have  that  situa- 
tion, there  must  obviously  be  the  closest 
consultation  between  the  enforcement 
authority,  which  is  .the  police,  and  the 
traffic  authority,  which  corresponds  in 
our  opinion  to  this  top  level  authority. 
Given  that  situation,  I think  -there  has 
got  to  be  the  very  closest  working  to- 
gether, because  there  is  no  point  in 
-having  a plan  if  it  is  -not  going  to  be 
enforced  in  practice,  and  the  people 
who  are  going  to  enforce  it  in  practice 
are  bound  to  have  views  as  to  what  the 
traffic  plan  should  be.  They  might  say : 
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“If  you  do  this,  in  our  view  it  is  un- 
enforceable I look  on  the  police 
mainly  as  the  people  who  enforce  what- 
ever are  the  traffic  rules  at  the  time.  I 
think  they  are  people  who,  by  the  fact 
that  they  live  with  the  traffic  every  day, 
would  have  views  which  the  traffic 
authority  should  seek  'before  deciding 
what  to  do  about  it.  But  I would  not 
myself  have  thought  that  the  police  need 
go  much  further  than  that,  subject  to 
anything  which  Mr.  O’Neill  may  wish 
to  say  on  this.— Mr.  O'Neill : I do  not 
think  1^  want  to  add  very  much.  I 
was  trying  to  think  of  the  best  answer 
to  your  question  on  the  division  of 
responsibility,  and  I suppose  formally 
the  division  is  that  the  traffic  unit  of 
the  top-tier  authority  must  be  charged 
with  the  formulation  of  plans,  but  that 
from  the  beginning  stage  of  formulation 
the  police  would  be  brought  in.  But 
the  division  is  surely  rather  more  formal 
than  real,  -because  the  authority  could, 
and  must,  initiate  plans,  but  the  police 
could  make  suggestions.  But  at  every 
stage  of  the  process,  until  the  actual 
proposal  becomes  Jaw,  the  police  would 
be  closely  involved. 

15710.  That  is  what  I thought  you 
envisaged,  that  the  authority  for  making 
the  -regulations  and  the  responsibility  for 
making  the  -regulations,  and  also  for 
carrying  out  the  works,  would  be  the 
top-tier  authority,  but  that  the  function 
of  the  police  would  be  primarily  that  of 
an  enforcement  authority,  and  that 
would  carry  with  it  the  obvious  con- 
clusion that  the  rule-making  authority 
Should  consult  with  the  enforcement 
authority  as  to  the  feasibility  and  prac- 
ticability and  enforceability  of  what  they 

were  proposing  before  they  did  it? 

Mr.  Dunnett : That  is  the  way  I see  it, 
certainly. 

15711.  Then  do  you  envisage  that  the 
regulation-making  authority  should  be 
■the  top-tier  authority,  and,  if  so,  should 
that  be  subject  to  confirmation  by  -the 
Minister,  or  would  the  Minister  toe,  as 
he  so  often  is  today,  the  actual  authority 

■to  make  the  regulations? My  view  on 

this  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I think  the 
Minister  has  inherited  a number  of 
powers  in  respect  of  London  over  the 
years,  because  there  was  no  other  body 
to  -give  those  -powers  -to.  If  there  were 
a top-tier  authority  I see  no  reason 
why  the  Minister’s  relations  with  that 
authority  should  not  be  the  same  as  his 
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relation  with  Manchester  or  Birmingham. 
And  I think  it  is  desirable  to  place 
firmly  on  that  top-tier  authority  the 
primary  responsibility  for  planning  what 
it  is  going  to  do  about  traffic  in  its  area. 

I would  like  Mr.  O’Neill  just  to  mention 
what  is  the  Minister’s  position  in  relation 
say  to  Birmingham  or  Manchester,  be- 
cause I would  envisage  that  his  rela- 
tions with  any  top-tier  authority  set  up 
for  the  Greater  London  area  should  be 
similar  to  those. — Mr.  O’Neill:  Mr. 

Chairman,  the  position  is  a very 
curious  one.  Until  the  passing  of  the 
Road  Traffic  Act,  1956,  the  Minister 
of  Transport  had  actually  to  approve 
pretty  well  every  local  authority  traffic 
regulation:  one-way  streets,  restrictions 
or  prohibitions  on  waiting,  and  so  on. 
The  1956  Act  devolved  a great  part  of 
that  legislation  on  to  local  authorities, 
county  councils,  county  boroughs,  and 
borough  and  urban  districts  with 
populations  of  over  20,000.  There 
are  certain  reserved  powers  I ought  to 
mention:  speed  limits,  etc.,  still  remain 
with  the  Minister.  The  local  authority 
cannot  impose  -or  change  a speed  limit 
on  a road  without  the  Minister’s 
approval,  but  by  and  large  in  the  field 
we  are  discussing,  the  regulation  of  .traffic 
other  than  speed  limits  and  one  or  two 
other  things,  outside  London  is  entirely 
within  the  competence  of  the  local 
authorities.  The  Minister,  under  the 
1956  Act,,  retains  in  theory  very  wide 
powers  to  review.  This  was  -a  provision 
which  was  written  info  the  1956  Act 
when  it  was  difficult  to  say  exactly  how 
the  local  authorities  would  use  their 
powers,  but  assurances  were  given  then, 
which  -have  been  kept,  that  the  Minister 
would  only  intervene  in  the  most  excep- 
tional circumstances,  and  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  he  has  not  in  fact  inter- 
vened once  in  the  regulation  of  traffic 
by  the  -local  authorities  since  those  pro- 
visions of  the  1956  Act  came  in.  As  my 
Permanent  Secretary  says,  I see  no  reason 
why  such  a similar  relationship  should 
not  prevail  in  Greater  London.  It  would 
want  a -great  deal  of  'thought,  but  by  and 
large  the  Minister  could,  I suppose, 
remain  well  in  the  background,  with  a 
theoretical  power  which  in  fact  he  would 
only  exercise  in  quite  exceptional  circum- 
stances.— Mr.  Dunnett:  I do  not  think 
we  -have  any  strong  views  on  this,  but  in 
general  I would  like  to  see  the  Minister 
and  the  Ministry  sitting  well  back.  You 
could  I think  allow  an  -appeal  -from  the 
A 5 
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second-tier  authority  to  the  Minister  if  it 
was  thought  that  the  top-tier  authority 
was  being  outrageous.  We  are  not  advo- 
cating that,  but  I think  that  is  a possi- 
bility. But  I would  like  to  see  it  quite 
clearly  laid  down  that  the  direct 
responsibility  for  dealing  with  this 
traffic  problem  rests  with  the  local 
authority,  and  I think  such  powers  that 
the  Minister  has  should  be  powers  of 
merely  being  appealed  to,  if  in  fact  one 
wants  to  go  as  far  as  that. 

15712.  Although  the  form  of  the 
problem  is  different  in  traffic,  you  come 
across  this  same  fundamental  constitu- 
tional problem  in  a good  many  of  the 
functions  we  are  dealing  with  in  relation 
to  other  Ministries.  It  is  really  a ques- 
tion of  this,  is  it  not,  that  in  most  of 
these  big  problems  relating  to  London 
it  is  not  practical  politics  for  the  Minister 
to  have  no  concern  at  all ; he  will  get 
asked  about  it  in  Parliament,  and  so 
forth,  whether  he  has  power  or  whether 
he  has  not.  Therefore  he  must  have 
some  standing  in  the  matter.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  does  seem  desirable  that 
the  Minister  should  not  have  to  come 
down  into  the  arena,  so  to  speak,  at 
too  early  a stage  in  too  detailed  matters. 
He  must,  one  would  think,  constitu- 
tionally have  a position  which  is  both 
attaohed  and  detached.  It  is  not  awfully 
easy  to  define  that  sort  of  thing,  but 
that  really  is  the  constitutional  position, 
is  it  not,  which  you  have  got  to  take 

account  of? ll  was  just  wondering  as 

to  whether  it  is  true  that  he  need  be 
asked  questions  in  Parliament. 

15713.  He  will  be! — -J  think — per- 
haps Mr.  O’Neill  can  think  of  a case — 
if  he  were  asked : “ Why  is  traffic 
management  in  Birmingham  so  bad?  ”, 
his  line  would  be  that  traffic  management 
in  Birmingham  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
local  authority.  He  might  be  dragged 
in,  of  course,  that  it  'is  due  to  the  fact 
that  not  enough  money  is  made  avail- 
able for  grant  for  roads.  But  I was  just 
wondering  whether  it  is  necessarily  true, 
how  far  he  needs  to  come  in.  I certainly 
envisage  that  the  Ministry  must  itself  be 
taking  an  interest  an  the  general  science 
of  traffic  management.  I think  we  should 
be  doing,  with  the  Road  Researoh 
Laboratory,  a good  deal  of  thinking  and 
research  about  it  all,  and  il  think  we 
should  be  propagating  what  one  might 
like  to  call  standards  of  good  'behaviour 
dn  the  matter,  and  up  to  date  techniques, 
and  so  on.  Just  how  far  you  want  to 


give  him  some  background  responsibility 
for  what  is  actually  done  about  traffic 
management  jn  particular  areas  is  some- 
thing about  which  I have  a very  open 
mind. — Mr.  O’Neill : So  far  as  concerns 
Parliamentary  Questions,  the  Minister 
does  in  fact  answer  quite  a number  in 
relation  to  matters  where  the  formal 
initiating  authority  is  the  local  authority  ; 
and  he  starts  by  saying  that  this  is  a 
matter  for  the  highway  authority  to 
initiate,  but  then  goes  on  to  explain  -the 
position,  on  occasions. — Mr.  Dunnett  : 
Highway  authority,  yes,  because  he 
makes  grants. — Mr.  O’Neill ; But  the 
Minister  is  still  asked  questions  on  it 
and  cannot  avoid  them  by  saying  it  is 
not  his  responsibility. 

15714.  But  I do  think  it  is  important 
when  you  are  considering  these  matters 
to  try  and  define — and  after  all,  here 
is  an  opportunity,  if  we  take  the  oppor- 
tunity which  you  are  putting  forward — 
to  define,  as  I said  just  now,  with  pre- 
cision, the  responsibility  of  the  various 
authorities,  and  they  are  down  to  four 
now  on  your  plan.  We  are  now  on  the 
question  of  defining  the  Minister  s 
responsibilities,  and  is  not  this  the 
dilemma,  that  if  you  retain  any  powers 
for  the  Minister  at  all  he  can  properly 
be  asked  questions  an  Parliament,  {a)  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  has  exor- 
cised those  powers?' Mr.  Dunnett: 

Certainly. 

15715.  And  (b)  as  to  the  reasons  why 
he  has  refrained  from  exercising  those 
powers  ? Certainly. 

15716.  Therefore  if  you  retain  any 
responsibility,  ox  attach  any  responsibility 
in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  at  all,  there 
is  an  inevitable  responsibility  to  Parlia- 
ment under  our  constitution  both  for  the 
exercise  and  the  non-exercise  of  those 
powers  ? Certainly. 

15717.  Is  it  not  against  that  sort  of 
constitutional  background,  amongst  other 
things,  that  one  ought  to  -look  at  the 
question  of  what  responsibility  the 
Minister  should  have  in  these  matters? 

Certainly.  1 think  as  far  as  traffic 

is  concerned  I would  be  happy  with  the 
position  where  he  stood  back  as  far_  as 
possible,  and  I think  the  only  question 
really  is:  do  you  want  to  allow  some 
appeal  to  the  Minister  from  a second- 
tier  authority? 

15718.  In  other  words,  supposing  in 
•the  exercise  of  its  last  word,  as  we  called 
it  just  now,  the  top-tier  authority  was 
about  to  make  a decision  which  the  local 
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authority,  who  had  admittedly  been  con- 
sulted, thought  was  deleterious  to  the  in- 
terests of  its  own  district,  you  are  con- 
templating that  in  those  cimcumstances 
there  might  be  an  appeal  by  the  local 
authority  to  the  Minister  before  the  regu- 
lation came  into  effect? 1 am  not 

necessarily  advocating  this.  I think  it  is 
a question  really  of  your  judgment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  whether  it  is  desirable  that 
such  a right  of  appeal  to  the  Minister 
should  exist.  I am  anxious  that  the 
Minister  should  not  have  any  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  traffic  matters  in  cities ; 

I think  that  is  essentially  a matter  which 
the  local  authority  should  carry  the  re- 
sponsibility for.  It  has  been  envisaged, 
as  Mr.  O’Neill  said,  in  the  1956  Act,  that 
it  might  be  desirable  to  give  people  who 
were  going  to  be  affected  by  an  arrogant 
local  authority  some  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Minister.  I would  not  object  to 
that.  I am  not  necessarily  arguing  for 
it.  I think  if  it  were  not  provided  for 
we  would  not  mind  very  much.  But  I 
do  not  really  envisage  the  Minister 
coming  in  directly  with  any  responsibility 
in  this  matter  at  all.  I think  the  Minis- 
try’s general  position  should  be  that  we 
should  have  some  experts  in  the  subject 
who  are  studying  what  is  the  best  up-to- 
date  practice,  disseminating  that  informa- 
tion, perhaps  going  so  (far  as  talking  to 
local  authorities  who  do  not  seem  to  be 
getting  on  very  fast  with  it.  But  I myself 
would  prefer  a situation  in  which  the 
Minister  had  no  direct  responsibility  at 
all.  He  comes  in  of  course  on  the  high- 
way side,  but  that  is  a different  matter. 

15719.  In  other  words,  what  you  are 
really  saying  is  that  if  you  did  set  up 
the  system  which  you  envisage  in 
London,  then  the  Minister  should  have 
exactly  the  same  position  on  traffic  con- 
trol vis-h-vis  London  as  he  has  under 
the  3956  Act  with  regard  to  any  other 

large  city  in  the  country? That  is 

absolutely  right — but  could  I just  qualify 
it?  Of  course,  to  the  extent  that  the 
Metropolitan  Police  are  separate  and 
come  under  the  Home  Office,  the  position 
to  that  extent  is  different  from  what 
it  is  in  places  such  as  Manchester  and 
Birmingham,  and  I think  that  if  any 
differing  view  emerged  between  the  top- 
tier  authority  and  the  police  the  Minister 
would  be  bound  to  come  in  on  that,  be- 
cause the  police  come  under  the  Home 
Office. 

15720.  He  might  have  to  be  brought 
in,  but  you  would  not  want  any  statutory 


regulation? 1 am  really  saying  that  he 

might  be  brought  in  in  that  kind  of  case. 

15721.  I doubt  very  much  whether  the 
relationship  between  the  Commissioner 
for  the  Metropolitan  Police  and  the  top- 
tier  authority  would  be  very  different 
from  that  of  the  chief  constable  and  the 
city  council  in  any  other  city.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  Metropolitan  Police  are  ulti- 
mately responsible  to  the  Home  Office  I 
would  not  have  thought  would  make  all 
that  difference — I do  not  know,  I may  be 
quite  wrong  about  that.  I think  I am 
pretty  clear  about  your  general  plan. 
Can  we  now  go  to  this  question  of  a 
possible  appeal  by  a borough  against  a 
proposed  regulation  by  the  authority?  If 
you  have  an  elected  authority — and  you 
are  I think  in  favour  of  an  elected  top- 
tier  authority? Yes,  I think  I am. 

15722.  If  it  can  be  justified  perhaps 
on  other  grounds.  I suppose  you  could 
argue  that  it  is  not  really  a case  of  a 
top-tier  and  a lower-tier  authority,  but 
rather  two  authorities  of  equal  standing, 
shall  we  say?  Certain  functions  which 
have  to  be  dealt  with  on  a wider  basis 
are,  however,  given  to  the  wider  autho- 
rity, certain  functions  which  have  to  be 
dealt  with  on  a narrow  basis  are  given 
to  the  smaller  authority.  You  could 
argue  it  that  way.  And  if  both  were 
elected,  I suppose  you  could  argue  that 
after  proper  consultation  it  is  reasonable 
for  the  top-tier  authority,  being  an  elected 
authority  and  being  representative  of  the 
people,  to  take  the  decision  without  an 
appeal  to  the  Minister  from  the  local 
authority — you  could  argue  it  that  way, 

could  you  not? Certainly.  I hope  I 

have  made  it  clear  that,  certainly  as  far 
as  I am  concerned,  I am  not  arguing  that 
the  Minister  particularly  wants  to  be 
appealed  to.  I am  merely  saying  that  I 
think  this  is  a point,  does  one  want  to 
allow  a right  of  appeal?  If  one  did,  I 
do  not  think  I would  necessarily  want 
to  argue  against  it,  although  of  course 
it  might  get  out  of  hand.  You  might  get 
some  of  the  second-tier  authorities 
appealing  against  almost  everything 
which  the  top-tier  authority  did.  But 
certainly  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  in 
the  Ministry  I think  we  would  be  per- 
fectly content  with  no  right  of  appeal. — 
Mr.  O’Neill-.  Certainly,  Sir,  yes.  We 
would  not  press  for  such  a right.  In 
the  last  resort  it  might  have  to  be  de- 
cided not  on  purely  traffic  grounds  but 
on  what  I might  call  semi-political 
considerations. 
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15723.  The  Ministry  presumably  would 
not  wish,  unless  it  were  absolutely  essen- 
tial, to  be  -drawn  into  a dispute,  shall 
we  say,  between  the  Greater  London 
authority  and  the  City  of  London  on 

some  -traffic  problems? Mr.  Dunnett : 

No. 

15724.  I have  myself  only  one  last  ques- 
tion— I am  sure  other  members  of  the 
Commission  have  a lot  more,  on  traffic 
control — and  that  is  this : I imagine  that 
if  the  scheme  which  you  are  advocating 
came  into  being  you  would  regard  -the 
London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Ad- 
visory Committee  as  being  functus 

officio? 1 think  that  is  largely  true. 

I do  not  know  whether  there  are  any 
qualifications  that  we  need  enter? — Mr. 
O'Neill:  I do  not  -think  so,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I think  as  at  present  constituted 
it  certainly  would  be.  The  top-tier 
authority  might  conceivably  wish  to  set 
up  some  form  of  advisory  apparatus,  but 
that  would  be  entirely  for  the  authority 
to  decide.  I should  not  have  thought  the 
London  Traffic  Committee  as  such  would 
have  any  continuing  reason  for  exist- 
ence.— Mr.  Dunnett : I should  have  very 
much  doubted  whether  there  was  very 
much  room  under  this  concept  for  the 
Advisory  Committee. 

15725.  The  principal  object  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee,  as  I understand  it,  is 
really  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  views  of 
-these  very  large  number  of  authorities 
or  provide  some  sort  of  forum  in  which 
they  can  be  -discussed  and  any  differ- 
ences probably  reconciled  or  a com- 
promise worked  out.  But  if  you  were 
to  get  rid  of  -the  multiplicity  of  underly- 
ing authorities,  which  is  your  major 
suggestion,  I suppose  the  raison  d’etre 
of  -that  committee  would  largely  have 

disappeared,  would  it  not? 1 think 

that  is  -true. 

Chairman : It  seems  a little  ironical, 
if  one  of  the  effects  of  our  deliberations 
were  to  -provide  for  the  funeral  of  the 
one  child  which  emerged  from,  the 
deliberations  of  our  immediate  -predeces- 
sors! I am  afraid  I have  asked  -rather 
a lot  of  questions.  Professor  Mackenzie, 
do  you  wish  to  ask  anything? 

15726.  Professor  Mackenzie:  Could  I 
just  ask  one  thing  arising  out  of  that 
last  point?  The  London  and  Home 
Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee  of 
course  has  a considerably  larger  area 
than,  -the  one  with  which  -the  Royal  Com- 
mission is  dealing.  Whatever  we 


recommend,  it  will  concern  only  our  own 
area.  Is  it  quite  clear  that  there  would 
not  'be  difficult  problems  of  consulta- 
tion between  the  -top-tier  authority  -for 
the  Metropolitan  Area  and  the  surround- 
ing traffic  authorities,  for  what  -might  be 

called  the  Home  Counties? 1 am  not 

a great  exper-t  on  this,  but  one  of  the 
troubles  is  that  the  London  and  Home 
Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee 
when  it  was  set  up  had  a lot  of  func- 
tions in  connection  with  competing  buses, 
and  so  on.  The  set-up  of  the  London 
Passenger  Transport  Board  really  cured 
that  problem.  Therefore  if  one  is  look- 
ing at  it  really  only  from  the  point  of 
view  of  traffic,  I think  what  I would 
say  is  that  the  further  you  get  out 
from  the  centre,  the  more  and  more 
you  are  dealing  only  with  a few  main 
routes;  the  thing  thins  out.  I would 
have  said  myself,  outside  something  like 
-the  Metropolitan  Police  District  or  the 
area  you  are  talking  about,  in  so  far 
as  the  problem  exists  -the  Ministry  are 
inevitably  in  it  in  a large  way,  because 
they  are  within  -the  area  of  trunk  roads, 
and  I do  not  think  any  problem  would 
arise  if  this  fringe  area — which  is  not, 
after  all,  all  that  large — which  the 
London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic 
Advisory  Committee  covers,  was  left. 

15727.  I am  not  quite  clear  about  the 
Minister’s  position  in  relation  to  trunk 
roads.  Will  he  be  the  traffic  authority 
for  -traffic  management  on  trunk  roads? 

1 think  this  is  a terribly  difficult 

one,  which  I think  we  -have  probably 
got  to  think  out  from  scratch.  The 
Chairman  himself  referred  earlier  to  the 
fact  that  in  built-up  areas  main  roads 
also  serve  local  purposes,  and  it  seems 
to  me  -bo  follow  very  strongly  from  that 
bhat  a grant  system  in  respect  of  those 
-roads  is  right,  whether  it  is  75  per  cent., 
60  per  cent.,  -or  50  per  cent.  The  grant 
system  does  recognise  that  there  is  a 
-local  interest  in  these  roads.  So  in 
principle  I am  not  myself  at  any  -rate 
at  present  in  favour  of  bringing  trunk 
roads  in-to  the  hearts  of  county 
boroughs,  although  this  is  a very  con- 
tentious thing.  It  is  quite  true,  if  a top- 
tier  authority  is  set  up  with  traffic  re- 
sponsibilities -over  a fairly  wide  area, 
that  wider  area  will  include  some  roads 
which  are  at  -present  trunk  roads,  and 
of  course  in  respect  of  trunk  roads  the 
Minister  pays  100  per  cent,  and  is  wholly 
responsible.  I -think  one  of  the  things 
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we  would  have  to  consider  is  whether 
there  should  be  trunk  roads  in  that  wider 
area  at  all.  This  is  something  I do  not 
want  to  he  dogmatic  about,  but  I think 
I would  say  that  if  trunk  roads  do  con- 
tinue in  this  bigger  area  we  are  talking 
about,  and  the  Minister  is  of  course 
100  per  cent,  responsible  financially  for 
what  happens  on  trunk  roads,  I would 
still  hope  that  one  could  leave  the  traffic 
responsibility  even  on  those  roads  with 
this  top-tier  authority  we  are  'talking 
about.  In  fact  the  tidy  solution  would 
be  to  get  rid  of  .trunk  roads  within  this 
traffic  area  that  we  are  discussing. 

Professor  Mackenzie:  It  may  be  best 
to  leave  that  until  we  come  to  respon- 
sibility for  trunk  roads. 

15728.  Chairman:  Even  so,  if  they 
remain  trunk  roads,  it  would  not  neces- 
sarily .follow  that  the  top-tier  authority 
would  not  'be  responsible  for  the  traffic 

management  of  those  roads? Quite 

so,  but  as  I understand  it,  subject  to 
correction,  on  a trunk  road  we  pay  100 
per  cent.,  and  you  get  a position  where 
this  top-tier  authority  might  say:  “We 
want  to  mess  about  this  road  for  traffic 
reasons  ”,  and  would  come  to  us  and 
say : “ We  propose  to  carry  it  out  100 
per  cent,  at  your  cost  ”. 

Chairman : Mr.  Cadbury  will  no  doubt 
sympathise  with  you  on  that  one,  Bir- 
mingham having  rejected  any  idea  of 
trunk  roads  coming  through  at  all!  But 
we  will  come  back  to  trunk  roads.  You 
were  raising  something  about  areas, 
Professor  Mackenzie? 

i Professor  Mackenzie : What  I was 
raising  was  how  this  area  is  married  on 
to  'the  areas  outside,  to  the  greater 
region.  I think  it  became  clear  that  as 
soon  as  one  discussed  this  one  became 
involved  in  discussion  of  motorways  and 
trunk  roads,  and  perhaps  we  ought  to 
leave  that? 

Chairman:  I was  going  to  ask  some 
questions  about  areas  presently,  because 
it  is  a history  I am.  personally  familiar 
with  and  I want  to  get  it  on  the  record. 

15729.  Mr.  Lawson : Could  I ask  just 
one  .question  in  order  to  test  the  extent 
of  the  powers  which  you  envisage  for 
the  top-tier  authority,  and  with  a view 
■to  seeing  whether  a right  of  appeal  may 
be  necessary?  Would  you  envisage  for 
example  that  if  cars  parked  on  the  streets 
were  Impeding  traffic,  the  top-tier 


authority  would  have  power  of  com- 
pulsory purchase  of  property  and  of 
building  multi-storey  garages  or  car  parks 

or  something  like  that? Perhaps  I 

could  deal  with  it  in  stages.  I certainly 
envisage  that  the  top-tier  authority  could 
do  anything  necessary  to  clear  a main 
•artery,  it  could  make  it  into  a no- 
stopping  street  or  a no-parking  street. 
Of  course,  the  problem  then  arises,  what 
happens  to  the  cars  which  you  displace 
from  the  main  artery,  and  the  question 
of  off-street  garages  is  a very  vexed  one; 
My  personal  view  is  that  there  ought  to 
be  off-street  parking  available  for  the 
motorist  who  is  prepared  to  pay  for  it, 
and  I think  that  is  what  American  ex- 
perience shows.  And  I think  as  the 
provision  of  some  off-street  parking  is 
such  an  essential  adjunct  of  traffic 
management  it  should  certainly  be  a 
matter  which  comes  within  the  purview 
of  the  top-tier  authority,  and  probably 
within  the  purview  of  the  second-tier 
authority  as  well.  I certainly  envisage 
that  this  top-tier  authority  should  have 
power  if  necessary  to  assist  the  provision 
of  off-street  parking  facilities,  and  I 'think 
the  second-tier  authority  should  have 
those  powers  as  well.  It  is  a way  ot 
clearing  their  streets. 


15730.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I was  very 

interested  in  your  reference  to  the  tact 
that  in  a large  county  borough  such  as 
Birmingham  the  police  come  under  the 
same  broad  control  of  the  city  council  as 
does  the  traffic  management.  There  is 
•one  other  aspect  which  is  very  different 
•in  London,  and  probably  always  must 
be  very  different  in  London,  and  that  is 
the  control  of  public  transport,  par- 
ticularly surface  transport.  And  while 
one  might  ask,  if  you  had  a clean  sheet 
would  you  put  the  surface  transport 
under  the  top-tier  authority,  the  answer 
might  be : “ Yes,  .but  we  have  not  got  a 
clean  sheet  ”,  I would  be  very  glad  if  you 
could  develop  the  relationship  between 
the  possible  top-tier  authority  and  one  ot 
the  main  traffic  users,  the  public  trans- 
port I suppose  over  and  underground 
in  .London,  because  of  the  interrelation, 
and  how  you  would  envisage  the  top- 
tier  authority  made  good  the  difference 
between  the  pattern  which  may  have  to 
emerge  in  London  and  what  does  in  fact 
emerge  in  a county  borough  such  as 
Birmingham,  where  the  buses  at  any  rate 
come  under  the  same  broad  control  as 

tbe  other  things? This  is  an  extremely 

difficult  question.  There  is  an  awful  lot 
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of  past  history  in  it,  and  it  takes  one  on 
to  a number  of  very  large  subjects.  It 
takes  one  on  to  a discussion  of  the  whole 
constitution  of  the  British  Transport 
Commission,  under  which  as  you  know 
the  London  Transport  Executive  at 
present  comes,  although  unlike  other 
parts  of  the  British  Transport  Com- 
mission the  Board  of  the  London 
Transport  Executive  is  appointed  by  the 
Minister  and  not  'by  the  Chairman  of  the 
British  Transport  Commission.  What  I 
thin'k  I would  say  is  that  obviously  a 
traffic  authority  must  toe  keenly  interested 
in  the  public  transport  services  which  are 
provided ; -for  example,  if  you  are  con- 
sidering the  whole  problem  of  whether 
it  as  worth  spending  £55  million  on 
another  tube  for  central  London,  one 
of  the  arguments  justifying  that  expendi- 
ture must  be  the  traffic  conditions  whioh 
aTe  likely  to  'build  up  in  the  streets,  etc. 
Further,  I think  it  is  inevitable  that 
proper  traffic  management  is  going  to 
have  a controlling  effect  on  what  the 
individual  motorist  can  do,  and  if  you 
are  considering  certain  traffic  measures 
which  mean  that  it  is  going  to  be  very 
expensive  for  him  to  bring  his  car  into 
the  centre  of  London,  if  that  iis  the  way 
it  does  work  out,  I think  you  have  to 
have  regard  to  the  -question  of  where 
can  he  leave  h-is  car  and  what  are  the 
facilities  then  for  bringing  him  in  to 
where  he  wants  to  go. 

I would  say  that  given  the  present 
pattern  of  the  London  Transport  Execu- 
tive there  would  have  to  be  pretty  close 
discussions  between  this  top-level  traffic 
authority  and  the  London  Transport 
Executive  and  I think,  if  necessary,,  the 
top-tier  authority  would  have  to  come 
back  to  the  Minister  if  they  were  in 
teal  difficulties.  I think  that  is  the  way 
it  would  have  to  -work,  given  the  con- 
stitution of  the  British  Transport  Com- 
mission and  the  London  Transport 
Executive. 

15731.  Would  it  be  easier  for  one 
authority  to  do  this  than  the  multiplicity 
of  authorities  which  at  present  exist? 
Is  the  scheme  which  you  are  putting 
forward  for  our  consideration  of  one 
top-tier  authority  -one  of  the  factors 

which  would  make  -it  easier? 1 do  -not 

think  that  was  a consideration  in  our 
minds  in  proposing  this  -but  I think  it 
iis  true  to  say  that  it  would  'be  easier 
for  one  top-tier  authority  to  discuss 
traffic  problems  with  the  London  Trans- 
port Executive,  which  is  the  top  level 


unit  for  the  whole  of  -London.— Mr, 
O'Neill : If  you  envisage  the  top-tier 
authority  having  as  one  of  its  major  tasks 
the  formulation  of  an  overall  traffic  plan 
-for  the  area  clearly  one  of  the  major 
factors  in  that  is  the  present  and 
-prospective  pattern  of  public  transport, 
certainly  public  service  transport,  and 
they  would  have  to  have  that  'before  them 
as  one  of  the  factors  when  drawing  up 
a plan  for  the  volume  of  traffic  -travelling 
along  the  main  streets  and  probably  along 
the  other  streets  as  well. 

15732.  I quite  follow  the  point.  Really 
we  shall  be  discussing  the  sort  of  con- 
siderations which  are  set  out  in  the 
Nugent  Committee  Report — I -believe 
three  members  of  this  delegation  were 
members  of  that  Committee — and  the 
'limitations  which  having  only  -the  London 
County  Council  area  surveyed  threw  up, 
but  it  seemed  to  me,  reading  this  Report, 
-that  there  is  another  large  gap  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  it  was  a limited  area,  that 
•this  transport  question  was  not  fully 
within  the  purview  of  the  Committee 

When  studying  the  road  pattern. Mr. 

Dunnett:  Well,  I do  not  know  that  I 
would  draw  any  particular  conclusions 
from  the  particular  case  of  the  Nugent 
Committee.  Wha-t  I do  think  is  clearly 
true,  I certainly  accept  the  -basic  point, 
is  that  you  cannot  consider  how  to 
manage  traffic  without  considering  the 
position  of  public  services,  and  there 
would  have  to  be  very  close  consul- 
tation -between  this  top-tier  authority  and 
the  London  Transport  Executive. 

15733.  I do  not  think  we  can  say  we 
have  had  a lot  of  evidence  but  we  have 
had  one  or  -two  suggestions  that  if  a 
top-tier  authority  is  set  up  it  should  have 
the  same  sort  of  relationship  to  transport 
as  the  City  of  Birmingham  does  to  its 
own  buses.  That  I -think  is  rather  like 
saying  it  ought  to  have  the  same  relation- 
ship to  the  police  as  the  City  of  Birming- 
ham have  through  its  Watch  Committee, 
but  I gather  you  dismiss  the  police  as 
probably  an  impracticable  transfer  back 
to  local  authority  control  in  Greater 
London ; would  you  dismiss  the  transfer 
of  transport  back  to  local  authority  con- 
trol in  Greater  London  in  rather  the 
same  way? These  are  very  large  ques- 

tions which  a number  of  people  have 
extremely  strong  views  on.  I do  not 
know  whether  you  regard  this  as  an 
adequate  answer  to  your  question.  I 
think  I would  have  to  admit  in  reply  to 
your  question  that  I could  see  some 
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logical  argument  for  giving  this  top-tier 
authority  certain  responsibilities  for 
transport  if  only  because  I think  a large 
urban  community  like  this  is  faced  with 
the  problem  whether  it  is  going  to  main- 
tain public  services  thait  do  not  pay  for 
themselves  as  a means  of  contributing  to 
the  solution  of  the  traffic  problem.  It 
is  a very  wide  question.  There  is  a long 
past  history,  as  you  know,  to  the  London 
Passenger  Transport  Board  and  the 
London  Transport  Executive,  and  I 
would  not  like  to  say  here  and  now  that 
there  would  not  be  very  grave  objections 
on  the  other  side.  I think  that  is  about 
as  far  as  I can  really  go. 

15734.  I do  not  want  to  press  the  point 
further  but  it  is  clear  from  your  own 
written  evidence,  and  from  what  you 
have  told  us  this  morning,  that  the 
machinery  of  administration  of  road 
traffic  in  London  is  at  present  unsatis- 
factory. 1 think  we  would  all  agree  with 
that. 

Thinking  about  the  structure  of  local 
government,  are  there  factors  in  an  area 
which  I know  so  well,  in  Birmingham, 
which  one  ought  to  really  review  very 
closely?  I do  not  think  we  can  press 
you  on  the  traffic  thing  any  further  but 
it  certainly  is  something  that  does  make 
for  difficulty  if  it  is  in  a separate  com- 
partment, so  to  speak,  from  traffic 

management. 1 do  not  think  I can 

really  add  to  what  I have  said.  I do 
very  much  accept  the  point  that  the 
people  responsible  for  traffic  manage- 
ment have  got  to  be  very  closely  allied 
with  the  people  who  are  providing  the 
public  service;  the  two  things  do  go 
hand  in  hand. 

1 5735.  Chairman  : Thank  you.  Can 
we  just  look  for  a moment  now  at  some- 
thing which  is  non-controversial?  I 
think  we  had  better  get  into  our  minds 
what  these,  various  areas  relating  to 
London  Traffic  are.  I think  that  the 
earliest  in  point  of  time  was  the  Metro- 
politan Police  District.  That  went  back 
to  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  and  it  is  roughly  co- 
terminous with  the  areas  we  have  to 
consider  in  this  Royal  Commission.  The 
next  area  in  point  of  time  from  the 
traffic  point  of  view,  I think,  was  the 

London  Traffic  Area,  was  it  not? Is 

that  right,  Mr.  O’Neill? — Mr.  O'Neill: 
Yes,  I think  that  is  correct. 

15736.  I was  in  on  all  these  things 
at  the  time  and  if  I remember  correctly 


the  London  Traffic  Area  was  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  the  first  of  the  Traffic 
Acts. Yes,  the  1924  Act. 

15737.  And  that  Act,  if  I recall,  was 
passed  in  a great  hurry,  was  it  not,  under 
the  pressure  of  events? It  was. 

15738.  And  (there  was  not  time  to  de- 
vise a new  London  Traffic  Area,  so  they 
adopted  the  area  which  had  been 
adopted  in  1919  for  the  London  and 
Home  Counties  Joint  Electricity  Autho- 
rity, is  (that  right? -That  is  so,  I 

understand. 

15739.  And  that  could  not  be  said  to 
be  a scientifically  worked  out  area  for 
traffic!  Then,  when  the  London  Trans- 
port Bill  was  first  introduced  into  Par- 
liament iit  adopted  the  London  Traffic 

Area  as  its  first  area,  did  it  not? 

Are  you  talking  of  the  provisions  for  the 
control  of  public  transport? 

15740.  I am  talking  about  the  London 
Passenger  Transport  Bill,  not  the 
Traffic  Act  of  1924.- — Yes,  Sir,  I think 
that  is  the  case.  I am  not  fully  briefed 
on  it. 

15741.  The  original  area  proposed,  in 
certain  parts  at  any  rate,  was  the  London 
Traffic  Area,  that  was  the  original  area 
proposed  for  the  London  Transport 
Board  in  certain  districts,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  passage  of  that  Bill,  as  a 
result  of  a Parliamentary  bargain,  the 
London  Transport  Board  Area  was 
altered  so  thait  it  now  has  the  form  it 
has  today,  which  is  neither  the  London 
Traffic  Area  nor  the  Metropolitan  Police 

Area. That  is  correct. — Mr.  Dunnett  \ 

That  is  so. 

15742.  So  that  in  a sense  the  only  area 
which  has  been  looked  at  from  the  'traffic 
point  of  view  is  the  London  Transport 
Board’s  area,  not  the  London  Traffic 
Area,  and  then  we  have  also  the 
Metropolitan  Traffic  Area,  have  we 
not,  which  is  the  area  presided 
over  by  the  Licensing  Authority  for 
the  Metropolitan  Area  set  up  under 
the  Road  Traffic  Act  of  1930  and  sub- 
sequently amended,  and  this  is  an  area 
which  is  neither  the  London  Traffic 
Area  nor  the  London  Transport  Board  s 
area,  is  it?  There  were  special  reasons 
for  that,  as  we  all  know.  So  in  a sense, 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  at  these 
areas,  I think  we  ought  ,to  bear  in  mind 
that  none  of  them  were  really  designed 
to  delineate  the  area  in  which  London 
influenced  traffic  of  all  kinds  at  all. 
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Each  was  designed  ad  hoc,  some  with 
some  degree  of  care  and  some  rather 
under  the  pressure  of  events  to  deal  iwith 
a .particular  problem  at  a particular  time. 
We  ought  not  to  regard  them,  ought  we, 
as  being  necessarily  relevant  per  se  to 
our  enquiry  or  necessarily  very  .perfect 
in  themselves? I 'think  that  is  so. 

15743.  You  prolbaibly  remember  the 
history  o.f  this  as  well  as  I do,  Mr. 
O’Neill? Mr.  O’Neill : Certainly,  Sir. 

15744.  1 .think  that  iis  about  right,  is 
it  not? Yes,  Sir. 

15745.  May  we  go  on  to  the  question 
of  the  planning  of  highways.  Do  you 
wish  to  make  any  preliminary  statement? 

Mr.  Dunnett : I would  like  to  if  I 

might. 

15746.  Are  you  going  to  take  this 
separately  from  .the  construction  and 

maintenance  of  highways? What  1 

wanted  to  do,  )Mr.  Chairman,  was  to 
make  a not  very  long  statement  about 
highways  generally,  which  I think  is  the 
background  to  both  questions.  I think 
to  some  extent  .they  .go  .together. 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  written 
evidence  we  gave  in  the  light  of  the 
various  comments  which  have  been  made 
on  it  and  also  in  ‘the  light  of  ithe  views 
I have  expressed  to  you  on  the  traffic 
management  problem. 

As  far  as  highways  are  concerned  the 
main  point  in  .the  Ministry’s  evidence, 
as  you  will  remember,  was  that  if  they 
were  to  act  as  efficient  highway  authori- 
ties many  of  the  present  authorities,  in 
the  area  covered  by  the  Commission 
were  too  small  and  itfhait  the  authorities 
should  be  re-grouped  into  something  like 
22  highway  authorities.  There  is,  of 
course,  nothing  magic  in  this  particular 
figure,  but  'the  important  point,  in  our 
opinion,  is  .that  'an  authority  to  he  an 
effective  highway  authority,  should  prob- 
ably cover  not  less  than  some  200,000 
people. 

While  from  the  highway  . point  of  view 
larger  .authorities  of  this  kind  are  highly 
desirable  I think  it  must  he  admitted, 
and  this  has  been  pointed  out  in  a good 
deal  of  the  evidence  presented  by  other 
authorities,  that  highway  .authorities 
which  are  created  ad  hoc  and  which 
differ  in  size  and  area  from  the  local 
authorities  which  exist  to  carry  out  other 
local  government  functions  are,  cer- 
tainly in  my  opinion,  by  no  means  an 
ideal  arrangement.  To  this  extent  our 
recommendations  as  regards  highways 


are  dependent  on  the  conclusions  the 
Commission  reach  about  the  desirable 
size  of  local  authorities  for  other  pur- 
poses. If,  for  other  .purposes,  the  Com- 
mission decide  that  larger  local  authori- 
ties are  desirable,  no  problem  arises. 

The  Ministry’s  evidence  also  sug- 
gested .that  the  larger  highway  authori- 
ties should  he  single-tier  authorities  and 
that  overall  co-ordination  should  be 
exercised  by  the  .Ministry.  I find  this 
solution  by  no  means  free  from  diffi- 
culty. The  right  solution  must  once 
again,  I think,  depend  to  some  extent 
on  .the  views  the  Commission  reach  on 
the  need  for  a top-tier  authority  for  other 
purposes.  The  need  for  a to.p-tier 
authority  to  deal  with  .traffic  problems 
over,  'perhaps,  the  whole  of  'the  Metro- 
politan Police  District  Area,  and  pos- 
sibly over  the  .area  covered  by  the  terms 
of  reference  of  the  Royal  Commission, 

I have  already  .touched  on.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  clearly  advantage  In  . the 
body  which  .has  an  overall  responsibility 
for  traffic  over  this  wider  area  also 
having  a general  responsibility  for  the 
planning  of  major  roads  In  the  area 
(other  than  trunk  .roads  where  the  final 
authority  must  clearly  rest  with  the 
Minister).  I dio  not  want  to  be  dog- 
matic by  what  I mean  iby  major  roads 
but  I think  I would  certainly  mean 
Class  I and  II  roads  and  probably  Class 
III  roads  as  well.  The  statement  that 
one  body  should  have  the  overall  respon- 
sibility for  traffic  and  for  the  planning 
of  main  roads  does  noit,  of  course,  mean 
that  at  executive  level  the  functions 
should  be  carried  out  by  the  same  people. 
The  body  with  the  overall  authority 
would  require  to  have  a highways  depart- 
ment in  parallel  with  a traffic  depart- 
ment. 

There  is  another  consideration,  I think, 
which  leads  to  the  same  conclusion. 
With  the  great  growth  in  the  number  of 
motor  cars  over  the  next  15  years,  to 
which  I have  already  referred,  the  plan- 
ning of  our  cities  must  more  .and  .more 
be  based  on  and  take  acoount  of  the 
plan  for  development  of  main  roads  in 
the  area.  It  would  not,  therefore,  seem 
sensible  'to  divorce  the  overall  planning 
of  main  .roads  from  the  general  planning 
and  improvement  function  for  the  conur- 
bation area  generally. 

It  would  therefore  seem  to  us  that 
if  there  is  to  be  a top-tier  authority 
covering  a wide  area  for  traffic  and 
general  planning  'purposes,  that  body 
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should  also  have  a general  responsibility 
for  planning  the  main  highways.  As 
long  as  the  present  grant  system  con- 
tinues the  Ministry  will,  of  course,  have 
to  be  closely  associated  with  this 
planning. 

The  relations  between  such  a top-tier 
authority  and  the  local  authorities,  par- 
ticularly if  larger  local  authorities  are 
created,  would  need  to  be  defined  with 
some  care.  In  general,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  the  top-tier  authority  had  a 
primary  responsibility  for  planning  but 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  work  through 
the  local  authorities. 

15747.  May  I just  clear  one  point  of 
terminology?  First,  you  say  “ work 
through  the  local  authorities  Now, 
there  are  a number  of  ways  in  which 
one  authority  can  work  through  another 
and  two,  I suppose,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  context.  One  is  the 
method  of  delegation  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  about  over  the  last  two 
years  while  we  have  been  doing  this 
work  and  the  other  is  the  method  of 
agency.  Now,  the  Ministry  is  very 
familiar  with  the  method  of  agency 
because  it  is  the  method  it  uses  itself 
when  it  “ works  through  ”,  to  use  your 
own  phrase,  a local  authority.  Agency 
means  this  ; that  the  whole  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  planning,  for  finance  and 
for  execution  rests  with  one  authority 
but  another  authority  is  employed  with- 
out any  financial  responsibility  or  any 
policy  responsibility,  without  any  respon- 
sibility necessarily  for  standards  of  con- 
struction, and  so  forth,  by  the  other 
authority.  For  the  sake  of  clarity  we 
term  that  an  agency  arrangement,  but 
it  really  means  that  in  effect  the  second 
authority  is  virtually  employed  as  a con- 
tractor by  the  first.  I know  there  are 
slight  variations  but  that  is  the  principle 

of  it,  is  it  not? What  I would  like 

to  suggest  is,  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
you,  could  we  come  back  to  this  point 
later  because  while  I think  our  ideas 
are  quite  clear  about  certain  functions 
in  respect  of  highways  for  the  top-tier, 
we  then  come  to  an  area  where  I do 
not  think  we  have  any  dogmatic  views, 
and  it  seems  to  me  really  I would  like 
to  take  it  in  the  way  you  originally  pro- 
posed of  the  planning  function  and 
execution. 

15748.  I note  your  phrase  “work 
through  ” as  reserved  for  subsequent 
definition  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Is 
that  all  right? Yes,  certainly. 


15749.  However  that  may  be  defined 
the  picture  you  are  putting  forward  is 
this,  that  for  major  roads,  undefined 
at  the  moment,  it  is  the  top-tier  autho- 
rity, if  there  is  one,  in  your  view  which 
should  say  in  the  last  resort  what  is  to 
be  done,  in  the  matter  of  a construc- 
tional improvement  of  a road  should 
be  responsible  for  paying  for  what 
is  done  subject  to  Ministry  grant,  and 
should  also  have  the  power  to  ensure 
that  the  work  is  in  fact  done  in 
the  way  it  wants.  Those  are  the  three 
things. Yes,  I agree  with  you. 

15750.  That  would  clearly  involve 
consultation  again  with  local  authorities 
because  if  it  was  right  to  confer  with  the 
local  authority  about  a pedestrian  cross- 
ing, or  a traffic  sign,  or  a direction  post 
it  would  a fortiori  be  right  to  confer 
with  the  local  authority  about  the  con- 
struction of  a roundabout  which  might 
perhaps  have  a profound  effect  on  the 

shopping  centre  in  an  area. Before 

we  get  involved  too  much  in  exactly 
how  it  would  work  I wonder  if  we  can 
take  it  in  the  way  you  yourself  pro- 
posed. I would  like  to  take  it  in  logical 
steps.  You  split  it  into  the  planning 
function  and  the  execution. 

15751.  We  will  stick  to  the  planning 
function  then. 1 wonder  if  I can  sum- 

marise what  I think  our  evidence  is  in 
stages.  It  seems  to  me  you  have  to 
plan  your  major  road  development  in 
a conurbation  as  part  of  your  general 
plan  for  the  development  of  that  whole 
area.  It  seems  to  me  with  this  growth 
of  motor  cars  which  is  going  to  hit  us 
that  you  must  start  to  plan  before  that 
growth  takes  place  and  I feel  strongly 
that  the  central  planning  function  in 
regard  to  major  highway  improvements 
ought  to  be  with  the  same  body  that  has 
the  general  planning  function  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  local  government  for  that 
area.  I think  that  is  our  first  point. 

I do  not  know  if  there  are  any  further 
questions  you  want  to  ask  on  that.  I 
am  not  familiar  with  how  the  general 
planning  function  is  exercised  between 
the  top-tier  authority  and  the  local 
authorities  but  I would  envisage  in  the 
planning  of  major  roads  for  this  large 
conurbation  pretty  close  consultation 
with  the  second  tier  authorities. 

15752.  Would  you  have  this  sort  of 
thing  in  mind  for  example?  One  of 
the  major  preoccupations  of  the  planning 
authority  is,  and  must  be,  the  relative 
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siting  of  where  you  live  and  where  you 
work? Yes. 

15753.  That  is  a short  way  of  putting 

it  but  that  is  what  it  really  means? 

Certainly. 

15754.  Now  the  relationship  between 
where  you  live  and  where  you  work  and 
the  way  iin  which  that  can  be  planned 
for,  if  you  take  that  problem  by  itself, 
really  has  an  unknown  in  it,  and  the  un- 
known is  how  do  you  span  the  differ- 
ence between  the  place  where  you  live 
and  the  place  where  you  work.  Equally 
if  you  are  going  to  be  a highway  plan- 
ning authority  and  you  are  going  to  have 
various  means  of  transport,  underground 
transport,  surface  transport,  road  trans- 
port and  possibly  helicopter  transport  in 
your  area  one  of  these  days — I do  not 
know — you  also  have  an  unknown  in  it 
because  you  do  not  know  what  the  popu- 
lation is  going  to  be  in  the  residential 
area  or  in  the  working  area  ; so  if  you 
take  either  of  those  problems  separately 
and  give  them  to  a different  authority 
each  problem,  and  it  has  been  put  to  us 
in  this  way,  is  insoluble  by  itself  because 
it  has  the  unknown  in  it  which  the  other 

problem  provides. Yes,  and  I think 

our  evidence  recognises  that. 

15755.  Yes,  and  the  evidence  of  other 
bodies  recognises  it.  Therefore,  the  sort 
of  thing  you  are  envisaging  is  this,  that 
it  is  impracticable  ito  plan  a road  or 
transport  system  unless  you  know  what 
the  planners  are  aiming  at  with  regard 
to  distribution  of  residential  accommo- 
dation, commercial  accommodation  and 
industrial  accommodation.  Equally,  you 
cannot  as  a planner  adequately  plan  dis- 
tribution of  these  things  without  know- 
ing what  transport  commitments  you  are 
lotting  yourself  in  for  in  the  process 
because  the  cost  in  time  and  congestion 
in  the  journey  to  work  is  one  of  the 
vital  factors  in  the  planning  problem. 
Is  that  the  sort  of  thing  you  have  in 

mind? That  is  the  kind  of  thing  we 

have  in  mind,  I agree. 

15756.  I know  I am  not  putting  this  very 
well  but  is  that  the  sort  of  consideration 
which  makes  you  feel  that  these  prob- 
lems cannot  be  separated?  They  cannot 
really  even  be  intelligently  thought  of  in 
separation,  and  if  they  are  to  be  thought 
of  with  a view  to  a solution  in  combina- 
tion you  must  have  one  authority  which 
is  responsible  for  giving  th, ought  to  two 
things  which  are  essential  parts  of  the 


same  problem  and  not  separate  prob- 
lems in  'themselves? Yes. 

15757.  It  so  often  becomes  apparent, 
when  the  planners  are  talking  to  us, 
that  the  way  you  can  in  fact  plan  the 
distribution  of  population  in  this  area 
depends  really  to  a large  extent  on  the 
cost,  time  and  fatigue  of  the  journey  to 

work. Yes.  On  wider  grounds,  I 

do  not  see  how  you  can  plan  what  you 
want  London  to  look  like  in  20  years 
time  until  you  first  settle  what  you  are 
going  to  do  about  roads.  Are  you 
going  to  have  motorways  running 
through  London?  A motorway  might 
split  one  community  you  are  planning 
absolutely  in  half  and  it  seems  to  me 
really  your  basic  road  plan  is  funda- 
mental to  your  whole  plan  for  what  your 
city  is  going  to  look  like  in  20  years 
time. 

15758.  I did  not  know  you  were 
envisaging  anything  as  radical  as  motor- 
ways in  order  to  see  the  problem. 1 

merely  mentioned  that  as  a possibility. 

15759.  It  is  a possibility  but  leaving 
out  that,  you  have  this  problem  that  it 
is  no  good  saying  that  we  will  plan  for 
“ X ” number  of  people  to  work  in  the 
City  of  London,  or  City  of  Westminster, 
Holborn  and  Finsbury  and  live  in  a par- 
ticular area  30  miles  out  unless  you  can 
also  ask  and  answer  the  question,  how 
are  they  going  to  travel  between  one 
place  and  the  other. 1 quite  agree, 

15760.  I want  to  open  up  now  a very 
major  question  which  is  exercising  our 
minds  about  the  planning  of  highways 
and  this  involves  the  relationship 
between  the  planning  authority  and  the 
highway  authority  and  the  Minister.  You 
know  that  it  is  not  practicable,  as  we 
are  told  from  so  many  quarters,  to 
include  in  a development  plan  a major 
highway  development  unless  there  is  a 
reasonable  chance  of  carrying  that  high- 
way development  into  practical  effect 
within  a reasonable  time.  You  cannot 
by  putting  into  a development  plan 
purely  hypothetical  ideas  for  the  future 
sterilise  land  values,  and  so  forth,  which 
is  what  the  effect  of  a development  .plan 
very  largely  is.  You  are  only  justified, 
we  are  told  by  planning  authorities,  in 
doing  that  if  you  are  really  intending  or 
expect  to  be  able  to  carry  that  particu- 
lar plan  into  effect  within  a reasonable 
time — what  is  a reasonable  time  is  a 
matter  of  controversy. 
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Tiie  planning  authority  is  in  this  diffi- 
culty, we  are  told,  .that  it  does  not  know 
far  in  advance  what  money  is  likely 
to  be  made  available  to  it  by  the 
central  government  by  way  of  grants. 
You  have  the  problem  .that  the  local 
authority  has  its  own  budget  to  consider, 
to  consider  how  much  it  can  legitimately 
put  upon  the  rates  next  year,  or  over 
the  next  18  months  in  practice,  and  the 
Ministry  no'  doubt  has  its  own  problem 
of  the  annual  vote  system  which  has  to 
go  through  Parliament,  with  the  result 
that  the  distance  that  the  local  authority 
or  the  planning  authority  can  look  ahead 
in  a development  plan  is  severely  limited 
by  two  things  ,'  one  is  the  amount  of 
money  which  the  government  is  pre- 
pared to  put  up  for  roads  over  a given 
period,  which  is  a matter  of  national 
policy,  and  the  other  is  the  financial 
method  whereby  the  intentions  of  the 
government  can  be  made  available  to 
the  planning  authority  with  the  conse- 
quence .that  the  focal  point  of  looking 
ahead,  so  to  speak,  with  the  planner,  is 
very  much  restricted  by  both  those  con- 
siderations, the  second  no  less  than  the 
first. 

As  I understand  it  the  object  of  the 
Nugent  Committee,  which  was  confined 
to  the  administrative  County  of  London, 
was  to  get  over  the  second  of  those  diffi- 
culties on  this  sort  of  basis : “ Assume 
that  the  central  government  will  make 
available  to  the  London  County  Council 
over  a period  of  so  many  years  ‘ X * 
pounds,  what  would  you  do  with  it,  and 
what  would  the  Minister  think  about 
your  proposals  for  what  you  would  do 
with  it?  That,  as  I understand  it,  was 
an  attempt  to  get  round  this  administra- 
tive difficulty,  and  one  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  a great  deal  of  the  planning  of 
roads  in  London  has  in  fact  been  re- 
stricted not  only  by  the  perplexities  of 
local  government  machinery,  such  as  you 
were  describing  in  traffic  control,  be- 
cause, after  all,  you  have  not  all  that 
number  of  planning  authorities,  there  are 
nine  in  our  area,  but  much  more  so  by 
the  inability  of  the  central  government 
to  find  money  and  the  inability  to  find 
it  in  a way  and  in  a form  which  would 
enable  the  planning  authority  to  look  far 
enough  ahead. 

Would  you  like  to  make  observations 
on  that?  I would  like  to  explain  that  a 
lot  of  these  questions  are  over-simplified 
but  one  has  to  shorten  them  in  order 


to  get  the  work  in  in  reasonable  time 

at  all. Could  I ask  one  question?  I 

take  it  the  period  the  planning  authority 
would  like  to  look  ahead  is  about  five 
years.  They  are  not  thinking  further 
ahead  than  that,  are  they? 

15761.  I would  like  your  view  as  being 

the  bird’s  eye  view. As  planning 

authorities  I mean,  not  as  highway 
authorities. 

15762.  I do  not  think  I am  going  to 
answer  any  questions!  I am  going  to 
ask  them ! _ You  raised  the  subject  and 
you  may  include  an  observation  as  to 

how  far  ahead  they  ought  to  look. 

I think  one  must  admit  that  there  ds 
a good  deal  of  force  in  the  points  to 
which  you  have  been  referring.  I think 
history,  as  is  pretty  well  known,  for 
reasons  outside  anybody’s  control,  has  a 
bearing  on  this.  The  amount  of  money 
this  country  has  been  spending  on  roads 
for  all  purposes,  motorways,  trunk  roads 
and  classified  roads,  and  most  of  the 
roads  we  are  talking  of  are  classified 
roads,  has  been  very  small  indeed.  I 
think  Mr.  Pugh  has  the  figures  but  as 
recently  as  three  years  ago  the  total  ex- 
penditure on  major  improvements  was 
£20  million.  It  has  risen  very  rapidly 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years.  It  was 
£55  million  last  year  and  it  has  been 
publicly  stated  that  it  should  rise  to  £65 
million  next  year  and  thereafter  be  not 
less  than  £60  million.  So  whatever  may 
happen  in  the  future  to  those  figures  we 
are  only  now  at  the  period  when  any 
substantial  sums  are  being  spent  on  roads 
as  a whole.  _ These  sums  of  money  have 
go.t  to  be  split  between  roads,  motorways, 
trunk  roads  and  classified  roads.  I be- 
lieve that  we  have  to  get  a position 
where  we  have  a broad  understanding 
with  the  Treasury  on  how  much  money 
we  are  going  to  have  for  a period  ahead. 
I doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  have 
any  understanding  with  the  Treasury  for 
roads  much  more  than  for  about  five 
years.  I can  see  the  advantages  if  you 
are  planning  a city  of  looking  20  years 
ahead  .but  I .think  from  the  practical 
point  of  view  if  you  are  looking  at  the 
total  sum  of  money  which  you  can  plan 
to  be  able  to  spend  you  cannot  look 
more  than  five  years  ahead.  Having 
done  that  I think  the  Ministry  ought 
to  try  and  get  itself — it  is  difficult  but 
I think  it  is  the  ideal — a programme  re- 
lated to  that.  As  far  as  motorways  are 
concerned  it  is  not  too  difficult.  We 
already  know  broadly  what  motorways 
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we  want  for  this  country.  As  far  as 
trunk  roads  are  concerned  a vast  amount 
of  information  flows  in  from  the  divi- 
sional road  engineers  as  to  what  trunk 
roads  badly  need  improvement.  It  is 
co-ordinated  by  the  Ministry,  and  I think 
there  the  Ministry  has  got  to  take,  and 
could  probably  take,  a kind  of  10  year 
view,  say,  within  the  total  sums  of 
money  we  are  likely  to  have  for  the  next 
five.  We  will  allocate  a proportion  to 
trunk  roads  and  then  how  you  spend  it 
overall  depends  on  co-ordinating  the  pro- 
gramme  from  the  reports  sent  in  by  the 
divisional  road  engineers. 

That  leaves  ithe  problem  of  classified 
roads,  and  particularly  the  problem  of 
roads  in  cities,  which  I think  is  the  most 
difficult.  I think  we  have  to  move,  par- 
ticularly as  far  as  the  large  conurbations 
are  concerned,  as  far  as  possible  to  a 
situation  where  we  sit  down  with  them 
and  you  will  understand  that  these  two 
processes  interact.  It  is  difficult  for  us 
to  go  to  the  Treasury  and  say:  We 

must  have  £X  million  a year  for  five 
years  ”,  unless  we  can  back  it  up  with 
a case  showing  that  unless  we  get  this 
amount  of  money  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester and  Newcastle  will  not  be  able 
to  do  this  and  this.  It  seems  to  me  you 
really  want  a process  under  which  the 
Ministry  has  consultations  with  the  large 
conurbations,  not  unlike  what  you  said 
about  the  Nugent  Committee,  in  which 
we  would  say  ito  (them : “ Taking  a five- 
year  view  what  can  you  do  for  £X 
millions,  £Y  millions  or  £Z  millions?  ’ . 
On  the  basis  of  that  we  would  take  our 
case  to  the  Treasury  for  the  overall  sum 
of  money  and  then  at  the  end  of  that 
process  I would  hope  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  reach  a stage  where  we  could 
go  back  (to  the  big  conurbations  and  say : 
“ You  can  plan  on  the  basis  of  spending 
£X  millions  over  the  next  five  years  . 
That  is  how  I would  like  ito  see  it  done, 
and  that  would  be  our  objective.  I do 
not  know  how  far  that  answers  the  ques- 
tions you  have  in  mind. 

15763.  I think  it  throws  light  on  it  in 
two  respects.  It  indicates  I think  at 
least  your  tacit  acceptance  that  the  situa- 
tion I have  tried  to  outline  has  had  a 
deleterious  effect. 1 accept  that. 

15764.  Not  only  as  far  as  amount  but 
also  as  to  method.  Secondly,  it  has  in- 
dicated your  hopes  of  being  able  to 
remedy  that  situation  in  the  future. 
Accepting,  as  I certainly  do,  your  de- 
scription of  the  division  of  responsibility 


and  the  effects  of  the  division  of  respon- 
sibility upon  traffic  control,  which  we 
were  discussing  just  now,  would  you  say 
that  the  delay,  or  whatever  is  the  right 
term,  in  the  planning  and  constructing 
for  that  matter  of  all  roads  and  road 
improvements  in  the  Greater  London 
Area  has  been  mainly  due  to  in- 
adequacies of  the  local  government 
machinery  or  to  the  two  factors  which 

we  have  been  discussing  just  now. 

My  personal  view — I do  not  know  what 
my  colleagues  say — would  certainly  be 
the  latter  and  not  the  former. 

15765.  I should  have  thought  that  was 
probably  the  situation.  I suppose  you 
would  go  on  to  say — tell  me  if  I am  right 
or  wrong — that  it  would  very  much 
facilitate  the  sort  of  approach  you  are 
hoping  to  achieve  if  you  could  discuss 
the  general  picture  of  the  Greater  London 
Area  with  some  responsible  authority  for 

that  area. 1 think  it  would  make  it 

easier. 

15766.  It  has  always  puzzled  us  a bit — 
we  can  see  why  it  was  done — but  it  is  a 
criticism  of  the  local  government  set-up 
that  the  Nugent  Committee  should  have 
been  confined  to  the  County  of  London. 
We  have  heard,  for  example,  that  none 
of  the  counties  outside  the  County  of 
London  were  really  brought  into  these 
discussions.  There  was  a sort  of  co- 
ordinating function  apparently  exercised 
by  your  D.R.E.  'but  that  does  not  seem 
to  us  to  'be  really  the  same  as  a direct 
bringing  in  of  the  local  authorities  out- 
side. Was  it  confined  to  the  County  of 
London  because  there  were  so  many 
authorities  outside  it  would  have  been 
unduly  cumbersome  and  difficult  to  deal 

with  them  all  simultaneously? That 

was  before  my  time.  Do  you  know, 
Mr.  Hollinghurst? — Mr.  Hollinghurst : It 
was  really  an  attempt  to  give  the  London 
County  Council  a lead  as  to  what  money 
might  toe  available  over  the  next  ten 
years.  That  was  the  (basis  of  it.  I would 
accept  the  fact  that  it  was  really  un- 
fortunate that  the  surrounding  areas  were 
not  brought  in  to  the  proceedings. — 
Mr.  Dunnett : I do  not  think  we  should 
necessarily  draw  too  many  conclusions 
from  what  exactly  happened  in  the  case 
of  the  Nugent  Committee.  The  way  I 
broadly  look  at  it  is  this,  that  I do  not 
think  the  compulsion*  if  I may  put  it  like 
that,  for  a central  authority  other  than 
the  Ministry  in  this  area  is  perhaps  .so 
overwhelming  as  an  the  case  of  traffic 
management,  which  is  the  reason  I 
wanted  to  take  traffic  management  first. 
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I do  feel,  however,  that  if  you  have  a 
planning  authority  in  a wide  sense  for  a 
large  area  you  ought  to  give  it  a high- 
ways function  as  well,  and  ! think  if 
you  have  that  top-tier  authority  with  a 
traffic  function  at  should  have  a highways 
function  as  well.  Equally,  if  you  do 
not  have  a top-tier  authority  anyhow 
for  other  purposes  I think  you  can  say 
in  the  case  of  highways  that  the  Ministry 
has  got  to  come  in  so  much  anyhow  as  a 
provider  of  funds  that  the  problem  is  a 
different  one  from  traffic.  The  money 
you  spend  on  traffic  is  small,  whereas  in 
the  case  of  major  highway  schemes  in 
cities  the  sums  of  money  you  spend  are 
very  large.  I think  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  Ministry  is  very  much  more  closely 
associated  with  planning  in  respect  of 
highways  than  in  the  case  of  traffic 
and,  therefore,  it  is  a possible  solution 
to  say  that  if  there  is  not  a top-tier 
authority  for  this  large  area  the 
work  could  effectively  be  done  by 
discussion  between  the  Ministry  and 
the  highway  authorities  we  are  talking 
about  of  not  less  than  200,000 
population.  I am  not  arguing  that  the 
Ministry  should  do  it;  I am  merely 
saying  that  with  these  very  large  sums 
of  money  coming  into  the  picture  the 
Ministry  ds  bound  to  be  associated  with 
the  planning  authority  to  a very  con- 
siderable extent 

15767.  1 am  trying  to  follow  out  the 
logic  of  your  own  argument.  If  you  con- 
template the  putting  into  effect  of  the 
procedure  which  you  are  hoping  for,  as 
you  described  just  now,  how  can  you 
really  do  it  unless  you  have  some 
authority  to  discuss  the  matters  with 
over  the  next  five  or  ten  years,  whatever 
period  it  ds,  which  is  both  the  planning 
authority  and  the  authority  which  -is 
financially  responsible  for  the  carrying  of 

those  plans  into  practical  effect? All 

I was  saying,  I think,  was  that  first  of 
all  I personally  think  it  is  desirable  even 
from  the  highways  point  of  view  that 
there  should  be  a large  top-tier  authority 
of  the  kind  we  are  talking  about.  All 
I am  saying  is  that  from  the  highways 
point  of  view  if  there  was  not  such  a 
top-tier  authority  and  you  had  some- 
thing like  a single-tier.  highway  authority 
referred  to  in  our  original  evidence  the 
Ministry  could  make  the  thing  work.  I 
would  not  regard  it  as  quite  so  un- 
desirable in  the  case  of  traffic  for  the 
Ministry,,  failing  anybody  else,  to  be  the 
central  co-ordinating  authority.  I am 
not  saying  more  than  that. 


15768.  On  the  grounds  that  it  is  deep 

in  the  arena  already  with  the  money? 

Yes. — Mr.  Pugh : This  will  be  the 

position  the  Ministry  finds  itself  in,  for 
instance,  in  relation  to  the  planning  of 
other  conurbations  where  there  are 
conurbation  committees,  where  there  is 
more  than  one  authority  concerned  apart 
from  the  Ministry,  but  they  would  pro- 
duce the  same  sort  of  result  though 
perhaps  over  a wider  geographical  area. 
— Mr.  Dunnett:  I am  not  advocating 
this.  1 am  expressing  a preference  on 
the  highway  side  for  a large  central 
authority.  I want  to  get  it  on  the  record, 
so  to  speak,  that  the  argument  for  a 
central  authority  ds  not  quite  so  com- 
pulsive in  the  case  of  'highways  as  I 
believe  it  to  be  in  the  case  of  traffic. 

15769.  You  say  in  regard  to  traffic  it 
is  necessary  and  convenient  and  in  this 
case  very  convenient  but  not  perhaps 
quite  so  necessary. That  is  it. 

15770.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I would  like 
to  dear  this  position  of  the  .top-tier 
authority.  I thought  at  the  earlier  stages 
you  regarded  it  as  essential  that  at  the 
planning  stage  the  plan  should  determine 
the  lines  of  what  we  would  call  (the 
main  roads,  that  that  should  be  done 
by  the  planning  authority.  The  discus- 
sion having  proceeded  on  the  basis  that 
you  thought  a regional  traffic  authority 
is  necessary  it  seemed  rather  to  flow  that 
there  should  be  a regional  planning 
authority  in  that  case  and  that  .the  plan 
would  indicate  what  were  the  main  roads. 
Yes. 

15771.  Would  it  not  flow  from  that 
that  in  some  way  .the  regional  authority 
would  have  to  ensure,  and  have  means 
of  ensuring,  that  those  roads  would 
be  carried  out  in  the  order  of  priority 
in  which  they  .thought  necessary  from 

the  traffic  point  of  view. Yes,  I 

would  agree  with  that. 

15772.  Approaching  it  from  the  other 
end,  you  have  left  with  the  boroughs 
the  minor  roads  for  which  they  are  the 
highway  authority;  and  it  has  been 
assumed  that  in  fact  they  would  do  the 

executive  work  on  other  roads. On 

the  minor  roads? 

15773.  On  classified  roads.—; — Well,  a 
lot  of  classified  roads  are  going  to  be, 
by  my  definition,  .major  roads  in  this 
area. 

15774.  I thought  you  did  say  that  the 
regional  authority  would  probably  make 
arrangements  with  the  borough  authori- 
ties for  the  execution  of  the  work. 
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, We,  are  Doming  back  on  to  the  phrase 
“ Wqik  through 

Chairman : You  are  not  going  to  get 
away  from  that! 

15775.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  I do  not 

want  to  anticipate  things. 1 would 

like  to  take  that  particular  point  when 
we  take  the  whole  point  of  tihe  execution 
of  reads  within  the  plan.  For  the  last 
20  minutes  I have  been  talking  about 
'the  main  highway  planning  authority 
function.  How  it  gets  carried  out  is 
something  X would  like  to  say  something 
further  about.— Mr.  Pugh:  You  were 
talking  about  the  settling  of  priority  of 
work  on  the  main  roads  within  the  area 
as  defined.  Well,  in  the  case  of  highways 
since  the  Minister’s  contribution  finan- 
cially is  so  large  it  is  far  less  a case 
of  the  Minister  standing  apart  from  this, 
as  in  the  ease  of  traffic,  and  the  top- 
tier  authority  taking  the  decision,  and  so 
forth.  In  the  case  of  highways  the  high- 
way schemes  would  certainly  he  the 
schemes  of  the  authority  but  the  Minister 
as  a very  large  financial  contributor 
would  certainly  he  much  more  closely 
associated  with  them  on  .priorities,  and 
so  forth,  and  it  would  he  much  more 
a joint  enterprise. 

15776.  I .think  tihe  only  point  I wanted 
to  .make  was  that  having  described  in  the 
plan  what  you  regard  as  the  .main  roads 
there  would  then  have  to  >be  some  effec- 
tive machinery  for  ensuring  _ that  the 
work,  was  carried  o-ut  at  the  time  when 
you  wanted  it,  ox  when  the  regional 
authority  wanted  it— — Mr.  Dunnett : 
Certainly. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : Perhaps  that  does 
lead  on  to  the  question  of  how  that 
is  to  be  executed  .but  I will  not  proceed 
with  that  at  the  moment. 

15777.  Mr.  Cadbury : There  is  nothing 
I think  .that  has  impressed  us  so  forcibly 
as  the  fact  that  .this  road  and  traffic 
problem  is  vary  crucial  to  the  whole 
pattern  of  life  in  London,  and  in  'trying 
to  think  out  the  best  structure  of  local 
government  to  improve  matters  there  is 
one  aspect  of  it  which  certainly  worries 
me  a good  deal  and  I _ wo.uld  like  to 
ask  you  -to  develop  it  a little. 

In  -the  sort  of  county  -borough  with 
which  il  am  acquainted  a group  of  -people 
have  a -tremendous  lot  of  drive,  seeing 
the  picture  whole,  not  only  to  plan  great 
developments  but  to  initiate  the  actual 
execution  of  those  plans,  and  at  -preseriit 
in  London  I think  it  -is  fair  to  saiy  that 


the  attitude  of  “ Leave  it  to  you, 
partner  ” or  of  “ passing  tihe  buck  ” to 
somebody  else  -and  saying  it  is  their 
responsibility,  is  very  apparent.  Nobody 
feels  this  sense  of  responsibility. 

T-he  first  question  il  would  like  to  put 
to  you  is : do  you  feel  -that  the  members 
of  an  upper-tier  authority  would  be  suffi- 
ciently charged  with  the  whole  position 
to  reflect  the  same  sort  of  energy,  which 
1,  at  any  rate,  have  seen  in  other 

quarters? iWelil,  it  is  quite  clear  from 

the  money  point  of  view  that  -tihe 
Ministry  must  co-me  into  this  and  I think 
it  is  -up  to  the  Ministry  itself  to  show 
some  energy  in  seeing  that  & plan  for 
the  proper  development  of  -major  roads 
in  London  is  produced.  Secondly,  I 
should  have  thought  that  a large 
authority  of  this  kind  is  -obviously  going 
to  have  probably  about  the  -best  high- 
ways engineer  -in  the  country  -as  its  top 
technical  man  on  the  highways  side  and 
I should  -be  very  surprised  if  he  was  not 
extremely  anxious  to  make  a major 
impact  -on  the  problem  of  highway  de- 
velopments in  London.  I would  hope 
that  in  .that  way  with  the  Ministry  add- 
ing encouragement  and  producing  the 
requisite  .amount  of  money  for  this,  and 
the  pressure  th-ait  any  effective  highway 
authority  through  its  permanent  staff 
should  exercise,  then  'the  necessary  drive 
would  -be  imparted. 

15778.  I was  not  thinking  only  of  the 
technical  side  on  this.  'If  -I  may  refer 
to  -an  aspect  -of  -major  road  construction 
o-f  which  there  is  practically  no  example 
in  -London — there  is  the  Kin-gsway 
example  -and,  I believe,  the  City  have 
done  this  on  Route  Eleven — the  financ- 
ing of  major  development  iby  securing 
the  betterment  from  -the  frontages  of 
the  roads  which  are  constructed.  Now 
this  is  something  far  -beyond  an 
engineer’s  job.  This  really  is  very  largely 
a political  job.  The  citizens  of  a city 
like  Birmingham  are  prepared  ( to  go  in 
a big  way  for  their  Inner  -Ring  Road 
development  at  the(  present  time  and 
wh-at  worries  me  is,  i's  yo-ur  > -major 
authority  with  nine  or  ten  million  in- 
habitants too  large  to  develop  that  sort 

of  drive  and  enthusiasm? -Well,  of 

course,  to  some  extent  I think  the 
answer  depends  .on  where  the  line  is 
drawn  -between  ithe  top-tier  highway 
authority  and  the  second-tier  highway 
authority.  This  is  an  area  in  which  I 
would  certainly  not  want  to  be  dog- 
matic but  I envisage  the  top-tier 
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authority  .being  primarily  concerned  with 
the  main  arteries  in  this  ibig  area.  But 
supposing  a second  tier  authority,  for 
example,  Westminster,  wanted  to  pro- 
mote a scheme  for  driving  a road  some- 
where which,  was  going  to  have  the  effect 
you  mentioned  of  improving  property 
values,  tand  so  on,  il  should  envisage 
the  situation  that  they  would  press  that 
forward  and  come  to  os  on  it  provided 
it  fitted  into  the  .general  plan  and  I 
would  envisage  that  they  would  foe 
allowed  to  carry  that  out  themselves  pro- 
vided it  conformed  with  the  overall 
general  plan. 

15779.  The  iLomdon  County  Council 
has  certain  powers  for  comprehensive 
development  which  have  not  led  to  this 
sort  of  thing  and  one  just  wonders 
whether  there  are  reasons  in  London 
which  make  the  very  large  authority  not 
so  concerned  as  the  smaller  authority. 
— — Mr.  Pugh:  I do  not  know  whether 
this  is  ;an  aspect  of  it  but  it  is  a matter 
of  historical  fact,  I .think,  that  there  was 
a decision  in  1950  to  improve  the 
present  street  pattern  in  London  'as 
against  developing  a new  street  pattern. 
Whether  that  had  an  effect  on  this 
problem  1 do  not  know. 

15780.  Was  that  decision  a Ministry 
decision  or  a London  County  Council 
decision,  or  did  all  your  planning 

authorities  take  it? Mr.  Holling- 

hurst:  I think  it  was  really  a joint 
decision  between  the  London  County 
Council  and  .the  Government. 

15781.  The  other  aspect  of  this  sort  of 
position  is  really  tied  up  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  you  plan  trunk 
roads  in  London.  It  is  pretty  obvious 
to  any  of  us  that  in  the  case  of  a road 
which  carries  traffic  which  has  no  rela- 
tion to  the  area  .through  which  it  passes, 
a motorway  through  the  countryside,  or 
through  half  a county,  clearly  that 
county  or  'that  authority  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  for  it  because  it  is  not 
really  of  any  benefit  at  either  end.  But 
on  most  of  the  roads  in  London,  I 
suppose  90  per  cent.,  the  traffic  either 
derives  from  London  or  comes  into 
London  or  goes  out  of  London.  It  is 
part  of  the  London  pattern.  A possible 
exception  would  be  an  orbital  road  which 
would  switch  through  traffic  around 
London,  or  if  one  regards  the  London 
Docks  as  a national  rather  than  a 
London  terminus,  a road  taking  traffic 


from  the  London  Docks  out  to  the  Mid- 
lands and  the  North. 

I would  like  to  ask  you  if  in  consider- 
ing this  question  of  whether  there  are 
trunk  roads  or  not  in  London  you  have 
also  looked  at  the  financial  aspect  of  it. 
If  roads  that  are  for  local  purposes  norm- 
ally should  at  least  be  partly  borne  on 
the  rates  depending  on  the  classification, 
would  not  all  roads  in  London  by  that 
definition,  except  a docks  or  an  orbital 

road,  be  partly  rate  borne? Mr. 

Dunnett : In  general  I personally  would 
agree  with  you.  If  we  have  a bigger 
area  we  will  inherit  the  position  where 
•there  are  some  roads  which  are  at  pre- 
sent trunk  roads  and  .there  would  have 
to  foe  negotiation  about  what  you  did 
about,  them  but  the  principle  you  have 
enunciated  I would  accept. 

15782.  Could  you  say  anything  about 
the  possibility,  or  whether  it  has  been 
considered,  of  using  the  block  grant 
system  for  road  making  in  rather  the 
same  way  as  many  other  local  govern- 
ment services?  That  is  to  say,  recognise 
some  grant  earning  basis  and  not  neces- 
sarily tie  each  grant  to  each  road. 

This  is  something  which  has  been 
thought  about  and  we  have  been  think- 
ing about  it  again  recently.  Of  course, 
it  is  difficult  because  the  Ministry  as  the 
authority  producing  these  large  sums  of 
money  has  got  to  take  a countrywide 
view.  Some  of  .these  schemes  are  ex- 
tremely expensive,  and  I think  you  will 
get  the  position,  after  talking  to  the  large 
conurbations,  that  Manchester  or  Bir- 
mingham has  a scheme  which  we  think 
is  desirable.  Take  the  Manchester 
scheme  .for  an  elevated  road  across  the 
heart  of  the  city  at  a total  cost  of  £6 
million  or  £8  million.  You  may  have 
a number  of  these.  If  you  lost  control 
of  the  overall  priorities  and  merely  put 
it  into  the  general  grant  I think  the 
effect  might  be  that  either  the  work 
would  be  spread  over  a very  long  time 
or  would  not  get  done  at  all  because  you 
may  say:  “Next  year  is  the  time  to  do 
this  scheme  for  Manchester.  It  is  going 
to  be  very  expensive.  We  will  do  it  in 
two  years.  We  will  spend  much  more 
money  in  those  two  years  in  Manchester 
than  in,  say,  Birmingham  or  Leicester.” 
Having  done  that  for  Manchester  it  may 
be  the  turn  of  Newcastle  next.  So  this 
problem  of  priority  as  to  when  you  do 
these  very  expensive  schemes  up  and 
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down  the  country  is  a matter  which 
the  Ministry  has  to  discuss  ad  hoc. 

15783.  I have  only  one  other  point 
on  road  planning  and  that  goes  back 
to  the  question  of  whether  the  planning 
is  done  by  a top-tier  authority  or  a 
lower-tier  authority.  The  authorities  m 
Surrey  are  quite  unanimous  that  the 
Brighton  Motorway  should  go  through 
somebody  else’s  area ; is  it  not  almost 
inevitable  that  the  planning  of  the  mam 
iroads,  through  roads  or  motorways, 
must  be  done  by  someone  who  has  more 

than  a local  view. 1 entirely  accept 

that. 


15784.  Chairman:  And  yet  who  rep- 
resents the  people  in  that  area  as  well. 
Not,  I would  have  thought  a motor- 
way, Mr.  Chairman. 

15785.  Not  for  a motorway? — -I 
think  motorways  must  be  a Ministerial 
responsibility.  It  is  published  and  there 
is  a procedure  for  inquiries,  and  I think 
for  motorways  and  trunkways  that  is 
the  right  way  of  doing  it. 


15786.  What  you  mean  is  that  when 
you  get  a thing  of  the  size  and  com- 
plexity of  a motorway  yo-u  are  really 
dealing  with  a national  thing  rather  than 

a local  thing? That  is  true.  Oould 

I say  one  other  thing  about  this  point? 
I do  not  rule  out  the  .possibility  that  we 
ought  to  have  another  look  at  this  classi- 
fication into  I,  II  and  III  roads..  I think 
there  may  be  too  many  classifications. 
I do  not  rule  out  the  possibility  that 
when  you  get  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  scale  you  are  getting  pretty  close 
to  unclassified  roads  and  some  of 
that  might  be  hived  off  and  put 
.into  the  general  grant  because  in  that 
area  these  major  problems  do  not  arise 
in  the  way  they  arise  in  the  big  Class  I 
context  and  perhaps  the  Class  II  context. 


15787.  Mr.  Cadbury:  We  understand 
that  “ back-double  ” roads  have  become 
so  important  that  these  unclassified  roads 
are  carrying  traffic  for  which  they  were 
never  designed  ; and  in  nearly  every  area 
of  Central  London  we  have  heard  this 
complaint  that  the  classification  has  no 
meaning  because  of  the  weight  of  traffic 
that  unclassified  roads  are  having  to 
carry. Yes. 


15788.  Chairman:  Would  you  per- 
haps tell  us  why  it  is  that  there  are  no 
trunk  roads  in  the  County  of  London? 
It  leads  to  a rather  odd  situation  not 


only  that  the  trunk  road  ceases  to  be 
a trunk  road  when  it  comes  at  right 
angles  over  the  boundary  so  to  speak 
but  it  ceases  to  be  a trunk  road  although 
for  a considerable  section  of  its  route  in 
fact  the  boundary  runs  down  the  middle 
of  the  road,  and  technically  one  half  is 
a trunk  road  and  the  other  half  is  not. 
There  are  means  of  getting  round  that 
position  but  it  does  exist  and  one  would 
like  to  know  what  the  principle  has  been. 

In  1936  there  was  a deal  made  with 

the  county  boroughs  when  there  were 
financial  adjustments  on  both  sides  that 
there  would  be  no  trunk  roads  in  the 
county  boroughs. — Mr.  H oiling  hurst : 
Originally  trunk  roads  were  confined  10 
county  areas  and  certain  difficulties 
arose.  For  instance,  at  Bolton  a road 
went  through  the  outskirts  of  Bolton.  Il 
was  therefore  not  a trunk  road,  but  a 
section  of  it  was  made  into  a trunk  road. 
There  were  various  other  relaxations  in 
regard  to  other  trunk  roads  and  counly 
boroughs  but  generally  they  were  fringe 
roads  and  generally  speaking  trunk  roads 
did  not  go  into  the  county  boroughs  or 
the  London  County  Council  area.  . That 
accounts  for  Edgware  Road  'being  a 
trunk  road  right  down  to  the  county 
boundary  and  not  a trunk  road  after 
that. — Mr.  Dunnett:  Once  you  get  inside 
a built-up  area  the  artery  is  of  local 
value  as  well  as  of  through  value. 

15789.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Was  the  ex- 
clusion made  at  the  request  of  the  locat 
authorities  or  was  it  a matter  of  Minis- 
terial action? At  the  request  of  the 

local  authorities. — Mr.  Wardale. : The 

county  borough  councils  of  the  time  did 
not  really  like  the  idea  of  their  main 
streets  and  their  High  Street  being  a 
road  under  the  control  of  the  Minister. 
It  was  for  that  reason  that  they  thought 
it  best  to  keep  them  as  classified  roads. 

15790.  Chairman : It  does  lead  to  an 
odd  situation  because  there  are  quite 
long  stretches  of  trunk  roads  which  pass 
through  built-up  areas  which  are  quite 
as  built  up  as  those  you  reach  when  you 
come  to  the  County  of  London.  Cer- 
tain parts  of  Middlesex,  for  example, 
and  Essex  even  more  so,  are  just  as  built 
up.  It  is  just  that  historical  thing  that 
you  treat  London  as  a county  borough, 
is  it?  Did  the  London  County  Council 
ask  to  be  excluded  when  the  county 
boroughs  asked  to  be  excluded? — —The 
fact  was  that  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil was  not  a highway  authority  anyway 
and  it  was  thought  the  metropolitan 
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borough  councils  were  approximately 
the  same  as  county  boroughs. 

15791.  That  is  the  nicest  thing  I have 
heard  said  about  them  yet!  They  never 
even  said  as  much  for  themselves  as 
that!  That  was  the  historical  reason  for 

the  position  then? Mr.  Dunnett : As 

I understand  it. 

15792.  Is  it  for  the  same  reason  that 
there  are  no  maintenance  and  minor 
improvement  grants  for  the  London 
County  Council  and  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  and  the  City  although  there  are 
for  the  county  districts  in  the  other 

counties? Mr.  Pugh : This  was  a deal 

done  in  1929,  under  which  classification 
grants  which  included  payments  for 
maintenance  and  minor  improvements 
ceased  to  be  paid  to  county  boroughs, 
metropolitan  boroughs  and  the  London 
County  Council. 

15793.  Sir  John  Wrigley : This  was  all 
mopped  up  in  the  block  grant,  was  it? 
Yes. 

Chairman : I see.  It  is  extremely  con- 
fusing to  see  all  this  patchwork  quilt  of 
national  and  other  responsibilities. 

I think  this  would  be  a suitable 
moment  to  adjourn. 

(The  proceedings  were  adjourned  for  a 
short  time) 

On  Resumption. 

15794.  Chairman : I am  sorry,  Mr. 
Dunnett,  that  our  numbers  are  depleted 
this  afternoon,  but  you  will  appreciate 
that  it  is  difficult  to  fit  this  in  with  other 
things,  and  everybody  reads  the  evidence 
very  carefully  afterwards. 

We  were  talking  about  trunk  roads 
when  we  adjourned  and  you  were  telling 
us  how  it  came  to  be  that  there  were 
no  trunk  roads  in  the  County  of 
London.  Do  you  find  that  the  fact  that 
a -particular  road  ceases  to  be  a trunk 
-road  when  it  reaches  the  county 
boundary  is  embarrassing  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Dunnett : I think  in  general  the 

answer  is  no,  but  there  are  cases  in 
which  it  does  introduce  delay,  because 
in  the  case  of  a trunk  road  where  the 
Ministry  pays  one  hundred  per  cent,  it 
can  get  ahead  with  something.  I think 
there  has  been  one  case  where  there  has 
been  difficulty  in  getting  the  contribution, 
and  I think  the  Hammersmith  flyover 
was  delayed.  I do  not  want  to  go  into 
details.  The  Ministry  would  have 
wished  to  have  seen  it  undertaken  a 


number  of  years  before  it  was  under- 
taken, 'but  for  one  reason  or  another  the 
local  authority  was  not  prepared  to 
make  its  contribution,  but  with  one  or 
two  exceptions  there  has  not  been  any 
major  trouble. 

15795.  Arising  out  of  the  Hammer- 
smith flyover,  which  has  been  brought 
to  our  notice  by  various  other  people, 
nobody  wishes  to  apportion  praise  or 
blame,  but  could  you  just  let  us  know 
■the  history  of  the  Hammersmith  flyover? 

Mr.  Hollinghurst:  I am  not  too 

clear  on  dates,  but  when  the  improve- 
ment at  Hammersmith  was  originally 
gone  into,  the  Ministry  wished  the  fly- 
over to  be  constructed  first  and  the 
roundabout  system  to  go  in  second. 

15796.  Is  this  part  of  the  Cromwell 
Road  extension? Part  of  the  Crom- 

well Road  extension,  yes.  And  the 
L.C.C.  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  us. 
They  considered  that  the  roundabout 
layout  should  go  in  first  and  the  flyover 
second,  and  after  a lot  of  coming  and 
going  in  order  to  get  something  done 
the  department  agreed  to  the  roundabout 
system  going  in  first.  After  that  there 
was  still  further  pressure  for  the  flyover 
to-  be  constructed  and  then  after  some 
time  the  L.C.C.  saw  their  way  clear  to 
putting  it  in. 

15797.  Was  the  flyover  a much  more 
expensive  project  than  the  roundabout? 

No ; the  flyover  would  be  about  a 

half  of  the  cost  of  the  roundabout 
system. 

15798.  So  it  was  not  only  a question 
of  the  L.C.C.  having  to  allocate 
priorities  between  this  work  and  other 

work? It  was  not  a case  of  having 

to  allocate  priorities  between  the  flyover 
and  the  roundabout.  The  L.C.C.  con- 
sidered in  their  view  the  -roundabout 
from  a traffic  point  of  view  should  go 
in  first. — Mr.  Dunnett:  I think  I would 
just  add  to  that.  Although  these  are 
difficult  things,  I think  it  would  be  fair, 
Mr.  Hollinghurst,  to  say  that  the  L.C.C. 
were  not  uninfluenced  in  the  line  they 
took  by  the  views  taken  by  the  local 
authority  for  the  area  which  was  not 
interested  in  a flyover  which  had  no 
interest  for  Hammersmith  itself. 

15799.  It  has  been  put  to  us  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  delay  was  due  to  the 
action  of  the  local  authorities  as  distinct 
from  the  county  council.  One  really 
wants  to  pursue  this  a little  because  if 
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one  took  a view  of  the  matter  without 
having  regard  to  any  delay  which  had 
originated  in  Hammersmith  one  would 
have  to  make  the  comment  that  that 
situation  could  equally  well  arise  under 
your  proposed  plan  for  the  Greater 
London  authority,  hut  if  on  the  other 
hand  the  delay  came  largely  owing  to 
a difference  of  opinion  between  the  local 
authorities  and  the  county  council  and 
the  Minister,  that  would  be  cured  by 
the  plan  you  had  in  mind.  Mr. 
Hollinghurst,  would  I be  right  in  saying 
this  flyover  would  rank  as  a scheme 
which  the  L.C.C.  could  have  undertaken 
as  an  improvement  authority?  Mr. 
Hollinghurst:  Oh,  yes— Mr.  Dunnett : It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  really  the  kind 
of  case  which  is  not  so  much  a question 
of  power  but  how  the  top  level  decides 
to  exercise  the  powers  it  has  got. 

15800.  Next  I was  coming  on  to  the 
financial  arrangements  which  exist,  as 
we  are  told,  between  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  and  the  L.C.C.  with  regard  to 
the  initiation  of  road  improvements.  Up 
to  a certain  date  either  the  metropolitan 
borough  or  the  county  council,  both  of 
whom  are  improvement  authorities, 
could  initiate  an  improvement,  whether 
it  was  a minor  or  a major  improvement, 
and  it  did  not  much  matter  financially 
which  one  initiated  it  because  they 
pooled  the  expenditure  for  the  purpose 
of  grant  and  everything  else.  Then  I 
gather  over  a period  of  years  they 
decided  that  was  an  unnecessary  account- 
ing complication  because  things  were 
balancing  out  very  well,  and  they  intro- 
duced the  present  system  which  has  been 
in  force  for  a good  many  years  under 
which  the  authority  which  initiates  bears 
the  expenditure  subject  to  grant  and  it  is 
not  pooled.  It  has  been  impressed  upon 
us  in  some  quarters  with  a good  deal  of 
force  that  that  change  of  procedure  in 
fact  does  conduce  to  delay,  because 
obviously  if  you  can  get  somebody  else 
to  bear  the  expenditure  subject  to  grant 
it  is  a good  thing,  and  in  consequence 
there  is  more  waiting  upon  one  another 
now  than  there  has  been  under  the  old 

scheme. Mr.  Hollinghurst : I could 

not  quote  cases,  but  I think  there  is  pos- 
sibly that  tendency,  but  not  for  the 
larger  schemes.  It  would  probably  be 
with  smaller  schemes,  certainly  under 
£100,000,  that  there  might  be  a certain 
amount  of  dragging  one’s  feet  in  order 
that  perhaps  the  county  council  might 
initiate  the  scheme. 


15801.  I appreciate  that  perfectly  well, 
Mr.  Hollinghurst.  What  worries  me 
about  that  is  this : that  what  may  be  a 
minor  improvement  scheme  so  far  as 
size  and  exenditure  are  concerned  may, 
through  its  presence  or  absence,  have  a 
major  effect  upon  the  flow  of  traffic  on 
a road — in  other  words,  minor  is  a term 
the  use  of  which  you  have  to  define  in 
accordance  with  the  context  in  which 
ycu  are  using  it.  I am  thinking  now  from 
the  point  of  view  of  traffic  flow  or 
management  over  the  area  as  a whole. 
Would  you  say  that  this  initiation  proce- 
dure which  we  now  have  is  or  is  not 
tending  to  slow  down  the  approach  to 
the  problem? — —It  may  have  slowed 
down  in  certain  cases  but  not  with  very 
small  schemes.  It  is  hard  to  generalise 
but  some  metropolitan  boroughs  are  quite 
good  on  the  small  schemes.  Other 
metropolitan  boroughs  broadly  speaking 
do  not  want  to  do  anything  unless  it  is 
paid  for  by  someone  else  on  the  basis 
that  it  is  necessary  for  through  traffic. 

I should  have  thought  broadly  speaking 
it  has  had  a tendency  to  slow  things 
down  but  not  in  the  case  of  small 
schemes. 

15802.  You  mean  the  little  schemes  and 
the  big  schemes  go  through,  but  the 
intermediate  ones,  where  there  is  some- 

thing  really  worth  arguing  about.  . . 

There  might  be  a tendency  that  way. — 
Mr.  Dunnett:  T cannot  believe  in  prin- 
ciple it  is  a very  sensible  system, 
Mr.  Hollinghurst,  can  you?  There 
must  always  be  the  possibility  of 
things  getting  delayed. — Mr.  Holling- 
hurst: I would  not  say  it  is  a sensible 
system  at  all ; it  would  depend  on  who 
initiates  the  scheme  as  to  who  pays, 
which  seems  to  be  quite  wrong  from 
a traffic  point  of  view. 

15803.  It  is  not  the  local  point  of  view 
on  your  argument  that  should  come  firs!? 
Mr.  Dunnett:  No. 

15804.  It  should  be  had  regard  to  but 
should  not  be  the  first  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered?  No,  that  is  right.  I think 

to  some  extent  we  can  catch  up  with  this 
point  when  we  come  down  to  the  details 
of  execution  under  the  scheme  we 
envisage. 

15805.  We  will  go  on  to  construction, 
improvements  and  maintenance.  Would 
you  like  to  say  something  about  that 
because  you  are  coming  down  to  a defi- 
nition presently,  are  you  not? The 

top-tier  authority,  as  we  have  shown 
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would  be  the  general  planning  authority, 
and  I would  envisage  that  in  the  overall 
plan  for  the  area  it  would  have  to  show 
the  major  road  improvements  it  intended 
to  carry  out  in  the  overall  plan.  I think 
that,  as  far  as  execution  is  concerned, 
we  want  to  limit  the  role  of  the  top-tier 
authority  to  those  roads  which  really 
make  a major  contribution  to  through 
traffic.  I think  it  would  be  desirable 
that  in  any  overall  plan  which  would 
show  incidentally  major  road  improve- 
ments the  top-tier  authority  should  indi- 
cate which  of  those  major  improvements, 
because  of  its  through  traffic  value,  it 
would  intend  to  undertake  itself.  I would 
hope  that  the  number  of  schemes  it 
undertook  itself  would  be  limited.  I 
think  what  we  have  got  in  mind  would 
be  broadly  those  roads  which  are  trunk 
roads  at  the  moment  and  their  extension 
into  the  central  area  and  a selected  num- 
ber of  class  1 roads  which  have  a major 
contribution  to  make  to  through  move- 
ments. I would  therefore  attempt  to  limit 
roads  that  the  top-tier  authority  reserved 
to  itself  to  execute  broadly  to  that  kind 
of  category.  The  remainder  of  the  roads 
L would  hope  could  be  left  for  execution 
by  the  lower-tier  authorities  we  have  been 
talking  about,  though  I think  that  would 
have  to  be  on  the  assumption  that  the 
second-tier  authorities  were  in  some  cases 
bigger  authorities  than  they  are  at  the 
moment. 

15806.  I think  your  scheme  makes  that 

assumption. -Yes.  I would  envisage 

in  the  case  of  this  selected  number  of 
roads  that  the  top-tier  authority  should 
probably  carry  this  out  itself.  As  far  as 
the  other  roads  are  concerned  I think 
that  they  should  probably  be  left  entirely 
to  the  second-tier  authorities  who  would 
get  a grant  paid  direct  to  them  from  the 
Ministry  and  would  carry  out  improve- 
ments on  those  roads  themselves.  All 
this  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  top- 
tier  authority  would  be  a precepting 
authority  because  it  would  have  to  have 
funds  for  the  selected  major  roads  it 
would  undertake  itself. 

15807.  So  you  contemplate  your  top- 
tier  authority  would  have  a high- 
way engineer  and  a highway  depart- 
ment and  all  the  plant  and 
machinery,  and  so  forth? — —When  I say 
carry  out  itself — Mr.  Hollinghurst  can 
explain  the  details  of  this— I mean  it 
would  employ  a contractor  in  the  ordin- 
ary way,  but  it  would  design  the  road. 
Mr.  Hollinghurst : I do  not  think  Mr. 


Dunnett  meant  that  the  top-tier  authority 
would  actually  maintain  the  roads. — Mr. 
Dunnett : I am  talking  about  construc- 
tion at  the  moment. — Mr.  Hollinghurst : 
They  could  be  designed  by  the  top-tier 
authority  and  carried  out  by  contract,  or 
if  there  were  new  roads  being  con- 
structed, possibly  urban  motorways,  its 
own  staff  could  either  do  the  design  or 
the  authority  could  engage  salaried 
engineers. — Mr.  Dunnett : Urban  motor- 
ways I want  to  exclude  from  this.  One 
would  have  to  consider  very  carefully 
whether  the  Ministry  should  not  do  an 
urban  motorway.  There  would  have  to 
be  consultation  between  the  Ministry  and 
the  top-tier  authority  there. 

15808.  You  were  talking  about  major 
works  on  class  1 roads,  were  you  not? 

1 was  defining  the  major  works 

which  I envisage  the  top-tier  authority 
undertaking  as  being  broadly  what  I 
indicated  what  are  at  present  trunk  roads, 
if  they  did  not  continue  to  be  trunk 
roads  and  were  turned  into  classified 
roads,  the  extension  of  those  into  the 
central  area  and  a selected  list  of  class 
1 roads  which  were  major  for  through 
traffic.  I am  trying  to  limit  the  top- 
tier  authority  to  the  roads  of  major 
importance.  So  under  this  scheme  class 
2,  class  3 and  some  class  1 could  be  left 
for  execution  to  the  second-tier 
authorities. 

15809.  When  you  say  that  do  you 
mean  it  would  be  left  to  the  local 
authority  to  make  up  its  own  mind 
whether  they  would  do  them  or  not,  or 
would  you  contemplate  that  the  top-tier 
authority  would  have  the  power  to 
require  the  highway  authority  to  do  it, 
or  even  to  use  the  local  authority  as  its 
agent  in  that  strict  sense  of  the  term,  the 
top-tier  authority  being  financially 
responsible  covering  the  expenditure 

through  its  precept? Where  there  was 

a major  improvement  which  under  my 
definition  would  be  the  responsibility  or 
the  second-tier  authority,  and  the  second- 
tier  authority  was  dragging  its  heels  and 
holding  up  something  which  had  value 
for  through  traffic,  X think  in  some  way 
the  top-tier  authority  would  have  to  have 
the  power  to  require  that  to  be  done. 
I do  not  know  that  I have  any  very 
strong  views  as  to  which  way  it  should 
be  done.  One  way,  as  I say,  is  to  give 
it  power  in  those  cases  to  do  it  itself. 
1 think  I would  prefer  that  because  1 
think  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  top- 
tier  authority  to  require  a second-tier 
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one  took  a view  of  the  matter  without 
having  regard  to  any  delay  which  had 
originated  in  Hammersmith  one  would 
have  to  make  the  comment  that  that 
situation  could  equally  well  arise  under 
your  proposed  plan  for  the  Greater 
London  authority,  but  if  on  the  other 
hand  the  delay  came  largely  owing  to 
a difference  of  opinion  between  the  local 
authorities  and  the  county  council  and 
the  Minister,  that  would  be  cured  by 

the  plan  you  had  in  mind. Mr. 

Hollinghurst,  would  I be  right  in  saying 
this  flyover  would  rank  as  a scheme 
which  the  L.C.C.  could  have  undertaken 
as  an  improvement  authority?  Mr. 
Hollinghurst;  Oh,  yes.— Mr.  Dunnett;  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  really  the  kind 
of  case  which  is  not  so  much  a question 
of  power  but  how  the  top  level  decides 
to  exercise  the  powers  it  has  got. 

15800.  Next  I was  coming  on  to  the 
financial  arrangements  which  exist,  as 
we  are  told,  between  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  and  the  L.C.C.  with  regard  to 
the  initiation  of  road  improvements.  Up 
to  a certain  date  either  the  metropolitan 
borough  or  the  county  council,  both  of 
whom  are  improvement  authorities, 
could  initiate  an  improvement,  whether 
it  was  a minor  or  a major  improvement, 
and  it  did  not  much  matter  financially 
which  one  initiated  it  because  they 
pooled  the  expenditure  for  the  purpose 
of  grant  and  everything  else.  Then  I 
gather  over  a period  of  years  they 
decided  that  was  an  unnecessary  account- 
ing complication  because  things  were 
balancing  out  very  well,  and  they  intro- 
duced the  present  system  which  has  been 
in  force  for  a good  many  years  under 
which  the  authority  which  initiates  bears 
the  expenditure  subject  to  grant  and  it  is 
not  pooled.  It  has  been  impressed  upon 
us  in  some  quarters  with  a good  deal  of 
force  that  that  change  of  procedure  in 
fact  does  conduce  to  delay,  because 
obviously  if  you  can  get  somebody  else 
to  bear  the  expenditure  subject  to  grant 
it  is  a good  thing,  and  in  consequence 
there  is  more  waiting  upon  one  another 
now  than  there  has  been  under  the  old 

scheme. Mr.  Hollinghurst;  I could 

not  quote  cases,  but  I think  there  is  pos- 
sibly that  tendency,  but  not  for  the 
larger  schemes.  It  would  probably  be 
with  smaller  schemes,  certainly  under 
£100,000,  that  there  might  be  a certain 
amount  of  dragging  one’s  feet  in  order 
that  perhaps  the  county  council  might 
initiate  the  scheme. 


15801.  I appreciate  that  perfectly  well, 
Mr.  Hollinghurst.  What  worries  me 
about  that  is  this : that  what  may  be  a 
minor  improvement  scheme  so  far  as 
size  and  exenditure  are  concerned  may, 
through  its  presence  or  absence,  have  a 
major  effect  upon  the  flow  of  traffic  on 
a road — in  other  words,  minor  is  a term 
the  use  of  which  you  have  to  define  in 
accordance  with  the  context  in  which 
you  are  using  it.  I am  thinking  now  from 
the  point  of  view  of  traffic  flow  or 
management  over  the  area  as  a whole. 
Would  you  say  that  this  initiation  proce- 
dure which  we  now  have  is  or  is  not 
tending  to  slow  down  the  approach  to 

the  problem? It  may  have  slowed 

down  in  certain  cases  but  not  with  very 
small  schemes.  It  is  hard  to  generalise 
but  some  metropolitan  boroughs  are  quite 
good  on  the  small  schemes.  Other 
metropolitan  boroughs  broadly  speaking 
do  not  want  to  do  anything  unless  it  is 
paid  for  by  someone  else  on  the  basis 
that  it  is  necessary  for  through  traffic. 

I should  have  thought  broadly  speaking 
it  has  had  a tendency  to  slow  things 

down  but  not  in  the  case  of  small 

schemes. 

15802.  You  mean  the  little  schemes  and 
the  big  schemes  go  through,  but  the 
intermediate  ones,  where  there  is  some- 
thing really  worth  arguing  about.  . . 

There  might  be  a tendency  that  way. — 
Mr.  Dunnett;  1 cannot  believe  in  prin- 
ciple it  is  a very  sensible  system, 
Mr.  Hollinghurst,  can  you?  There 

must  always  be  the  possibility  of 

things  getting  delayed.— Mr.  Holling- 
hurst; I would  not  say  it  is  a sensible 
system  at  all ; it  would  depend  on  who 
initiates  the  scheme  as  to  who  pays, 
which  seems  to  be  quite  wrong  from 
a traffic  point  of  view. 

15803.  It  is  not  the  local  point  of  view 
on  your  argument  that  should  come  first? 
— — Mr.  Dunnett;  No. 

15804.  It  should  be  had  regard  to  but 
should  not  be  the  first  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered?  No,  that  is  right.  I think 

to  some  extent  we  can  catch  up  with  this 
point  when  we  come  down  to  the  details 
of  execution  under  the  scheme  we 
envisage. 

15805.  We  will  go  on  to  construction, 
improvements  and  maintenance.  Would 
you  like  to  say  something  about  that 
because  you  are  coming  down  to  a defi- 
nition presently,  are  you  not? -The 

top-tier  authority,  as  we  have  shown 
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would  be  the  general  planning  authority, 
and  I would  envisage  that  in  the  overall 
plan  for  the  area  it  would  have  to  show 
the  major  road  improvements  it  intended 
to  carry  out  in  the  overall  plan.  I think 
that,  as  far  as  execution  is  concerned, 
we  want  to  limit  the  role  of  the  top-tier 
authority  to  those  roads  which  really 
make  a major  contribution  to  through 
traffic.  I think  it  would  be  desirable 
that  in  any  overall  plan  which  would 
show  incidentally  major  road  improve- 
ments the  top-tier  authority  should  indi- 
cate which  of  those  major  improvements, 
because  of  its  through  traffic  value,  it 
would  intend  to  undertake  itself.  I would 
hope  that  the  number  of  schemes  it 
undertook  itself  would  be  limited.  I 
think  what  we  have  got  in  mind  would 
be  broadly  those  roads  which  are  trunk 
roads  at  the  moment  and  their  extension 
into  the  central  area  and  a selected  num- 
ber of  class  1 roads  which  have  a major 
contribution  to  make  to  through  move- 
ments. I would  therefore  attempt  to  limit 
roads  that  the  top-tier  authority  reserved 
to  itself  to  execute  broadly  to  that  kind 
of  category.  The  remainder  of  the  roads 
1 would  hope  could  be  left  for  execution 
by  the  lower-tier  authorities  we  have  been 
talking  about,  though  I think  that  would 
have  to  be  on  the  assumption  that  the 
second-tier  authorities  were  in  some  cases 
bigger  authorities  than  they  are  at  the 
moment. 

15806.  I think  your  scheme  makes  that 

assumption. Yes.  I would  envisage 

in  the  case  of  this  selected  number  of 
roads  that  the  top-tier  authority  should 
probably  carry  this  out  itself.  As  far  as 
the  other  roads  are  concerned  I think 
that  they  should  probably  be  left  entirely 
to  the  second-tier  authorities  who  would 
get  a grant  paid  direct  to  them  from  the 
Ministry  and  would  carry  out  improve- 
ments on  those  roads  themselves.  All 
this  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  top- 
tier  authority  would  be  a precepting 
authority  because  it  would  have  to  have 
funds  for  the  selected  major  roads  it 
would  undertake  itself. 

15807.  So  you  contemplate  your  top- 
tier  authority  would  have  a high- 
way engineer  and  a highway  depart- 
ment and  all  the  plant  and 
machinery,  and  so  forth? — —When  I say 
carry  out  itself — Mr.  Hollinghurst  can 
explain  the  details  of  this- — I mean  _ it 
would  employ  a contractor  in  the  ordin- 
ary way,  but  it  would  design  the  road. — 
Mr.  Hollinghurst:  I do  not  think  Mr. 


Dunnett  meant  that  the  top-tier  authority 
would  actually  maintain  the  roads. — Mr. 
Dunnett:  I am  talking  about  construc- 
tion at  the  moment. — Mr.  Hollinghurst: 
They  could  be  designed  by  the  top-tier 
authority  and  carried  out  by  contract,  or 
if  there  were  new  roads  being  con- 
structed, possibly  urban  motorways,  its 
own  staS  could  either  do  the  design  or 
the  authority  could  engage  salaried 
engineers. — Mr.  Dunnett:  Urban  motor- 
ways I want  to  exclude  from  this.  One 
would  have  to  consider  very  carefully 
whether  the  Ministry  should  not  do  an 
urban  motorway.  There  would  have  to 
be  consultation  between  the  Ministry  and 
the  top-tier  authority  there. 

15808.  You  were  talking  about  major 
works  on  class  1 roads,  were  you  not? 

1 was  defining  the  major  works 

which  I envisage  the  top-tier  authority 
undertaking  as  being  broadly  what  I 
indicated  what  are  at  present  trunk  roads, 
if  they  did  not  continue  to  be  trunk 
roads  and  were  turned  into  classified 
roads,  the  extension  of  those  into  the 
central  area  and  a selected  list  of  class 
1 roads  which  were  major  for  through 
traffic.  I am  trying  to  limit  the  top- 
tier  authority  to  the  roads  of  major 
importance.  So  under  this  scheme  class 
2,  class  3 and  some  class  1 could  be  left 
for  execution  -to  the  second-tier 
authorities. 

15809.  When  you  say  that  do  you 
mean  it  would  be  left  to  the  local 
authority  to  make  up  its  own  mind 
whether  they  would  do  them  or  not,  or 
would  you  contemplate  that  the  top-tier 
authority  would  have  the  power  to 
require  the  highway  authority  to  do  it, 
or  even  to  use  the  local  authority  as  its 
agent  in  that  strict  sense  of  -the  term,  the 
top-tier  authority  being  financially 
responsible  covering  the  expenditure 

through  its  precept? Where  there  was 

a major  improvement  which  under  my 
definition  would  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  second-tier  authority,  and  the  second- 
tier  authority  was  dragging  its  heels  and 
holding  up  something  which  had  value 
for  through  traffic,  I think  in  some  way 
the  top-tier  authority  would  have  to  have 
the  power  to  require  that  to  be  done. 
I do  not  know  that  I have  any  very 
strong  views  as  to  which  way  it  should 
be  done.  One  way,  as  I say,  is  to  give 
it  power  in  .those  cases  to  do  it  itself. 
1 think  I would  prefer  that  because  I 
think  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  top- 
tier  authority  to  require  a second-tier 
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authority  -to  do  this  unless  it  was  going 
to  provide  finance. 

15810.  It  would  probably  be 

impossible.  That  is  why  I am  asking 
whether  in  those  circumstances,  to  be 
logical,  it  should  not  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  top-tier  authority,  the 
finance  being  the  responsibility  of  the 
top-tier  authority  and  it  being  recovered 
subject  to  grant  from  precept  rather  than 
rating. Yes. 

15811.  You  can  conceive — and  this  is 
really  the  logical  end  of  your  argument — 
I do  not  know  whether  it  is  right  or 
wrong — that  all  these  improvements  will 
sooner  or  later  affect  the  flow  of  traffic 
through  the  area  even  if  they  are  not  all 
what  you  call  main  roads.  The  logical 
end  of  your  argument  really  is  that  the 
top-tier  authority  should  have  the  last 
word  as  to  what  should  be  done  and  in 

what  order? Yes,  I think  there  is  a 

good  deal  in  that. 

15812.  That  is,  1 think,  the  logical  end 
of  your  argument.  But  if  you  pursue  it 
to  that  end  then  it  would  have  to  be  that 
the  top-tier  authority  was  financially 
responsible. Yes. 

15813.  And  it  would  utilise  presumably 
the  services  of  the  local  authority  on  a 
strict  agency  basis? Yes. 

15814.  Just  as  you  use  the  county 
council  or  county  borough  for  trunk 
roads  ? Certainly. 

15815.  Is  that  not  the  logical  end  of 

your  argument? Yes,  I think  it 

probably  is.  I -think  a lot  depends  on 
where  in  practice  the  line  has  to  be 
drawn.  We  are  certainly  envisaging  a 
top-tier  authority  which  has  an  interest 
in  the  movement  of  traffic  throughout 
this  area,  and  I ithink  I agree  with  the 
way  you  have  put  it,  that  -that  is  the 
logical  end  of  the  argument. 

15816.  Otherwise  are  you  not  going  to 
give  responsibility  without  power?  I 
am  trying  to  envisage  what  your  top-tier 
authority  would  really  be.  Are  you  not 
really  saying  this,  that  they  would  be 
responsible  for  general  planning,  town 
and  country  planning,  for  the  planning 
of  highways,  and  also  be  responsible  for 
getting  that  highway  construction  done? 
Part  of  it  done. 

15817.  For  getting  it  done,  for  seeing 

that  it  is  done? Seeing  that  it  is  done, 

yes. 


15818.  In  order  to  enable  them  to 
carry  out  that  responsibility  you  sug- 
gested, as  I understood  it,  that  so  far 
as  main  roads  are  concerned  they  should 
be  responsible  for  the  execution  them- 
selves working  either  through  their  own 
highways  department  or  contractors. 
But  if  you  accept  the  view  -that  there  are 
a great  many  improvements  that  would 
fall  into  a minor  class  as  suitable  for 
carrying  out  by  a local  authority  which 
were  not  strictly  speaking  or  even 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  that  locality 
but  were  important  for  the  flow  of 
traffic  as  a whole,  are  you  not  driven  to 
say  that  the  top-tier  authority  must  have 
power  to  see  that  those  are  done  as  a 

whole? Yes,  I think  I would  accept 

that. — Mr.  Pugh : I agree  with  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I suppose  there  is  a ques- 
tion of  phasing  here.  We  are  now  look- 
ing at  a logical  end,  but  if  you  look  at 
a time  basis  one  could  see  how  this  could 
start  in  a fairly  small  way  and  then,  as 
-traffic  built  up  and  as  resources  over  a 
period  of  decades  no  doubt  became 
easier,  then  one  can  see  an  extension. 
I think  there  is  a distinction  between 
a logical  end  and  -the  phasing  of  the 
extension  of  these  functions. 

15819.  This  is  -one  of  those  -rare  cases 
where  logic  and  -practice  perhaps 
coincide,  because  I do  not  quite  see  how 
you  can  give  the  top-tier  authority  under 
your  plan  -the  responsibility  of  getting 
-these  things  do-n-e,  and  then  -leave  the 
top-tier  authority  in  -the  position  that  it 
has  got  -to  -persuade  a borough  or  a local 
authority  to  do  its  part  of  it  at  its  own 
expense  subject  to  grant. — —Mr. 

Dunnett:  As  you  -go  down  the  scale 
from  class  1 to  class  2 and  class  3 in 
general  the  importance  of  that  -work  -for 
the  general  circulation  of  traffic  through- 
out the  -area  becomes  less.  I certainly 
think  that  -the  top-tier  authority  must  in 
the  last  resort  have  powers  -to  require 
something  to  be  carried  out  because  you 
migh-t  have  a work  low  down  the  line 
which  was  important  for  the  movement 
of  -traffic  in  an  area.  On  the  other  hand 
in  -this  general  concept,  particularly  if 
there  are  somewhat  larger  second-tier 
authorities,  one  does  not,  other  things 
being  equal,  want  to  depress  their  status 
unduly.  I would  agree  with  you  that 
it  is  logical  that  the  top- tier  as  being 
generally  responsible  over  the  whole 
area,  must  have  a say  in  -priorities  and 
I think  must  -have  the  power  to-  require 
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work  to  be  carried  out  with  financial 
adjustment  or  to  do  it  itself,  even  lower 
than  the  categories  I mentioned. 

15820.  And  in  order  to  avoid  lengthy 
arguments  as  to  whether  a particular 
scheme  fell  into  one  category  or  another 
you  would  have  to  give  the  top-tiei 
authority  power  to  decide  that  question, 

would  you  not? Yes,  I think  you 

would. 

15821.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  Could  X just 
explore  this  from  a slightly  different 
angle,  because  I think  it  is  relevant  at 
this  point?  I can  understand  that  there 
would  be  quite  a number  of  roads  which 
being  semi-regional  in  their  nature 
should  be  paid  for  over  the  whole  area. 
But  it  may  be  that  there  is  a consider- 
able difference  between  'the  authority 
which  is  responsible  for  paying  and  the 
authority  which  actually  executes  the 
work.  If  I 'might  begin  from  the 
bottom,  when  you  have  these  enlarged 
boroughs  which  are  contemplated  under 
your  scheme,  they  will  be  responsible  in 
their  own  right  for  all  minor  roads  and 
possibly  some  of  what  you  now  call 
classified  norads.  They  will  both  pay  for 
and  carry  out  the  work  on  those  roads. 
There  are  also  the  problems  with  which 
they  are  charged  of  cleansing  roads  and 
■lighting  roads  and  maintaining  roads. 
Would  there  not  be  very  considerable 
advantage  so  far  as  possible  in  having 
only  one  highway  department  in  an  area 
which  does  all  the  work?  I wondered 
whether  there  was  not  something  to  be 
said  under  your  new  set-up  for  the 
machinery  which  broadly  _ exists  at  the 
present  moment  in  counties  where  the 
county  is  the  highway  authority  but  does 
in  fact  give  all  the  work  to  be  done  in 
particular  areas  to  the  authority  which 
is  now  called  the  claiming  authority.  1 
quite  agree  where  a major  authority  is 
responsible  for  planning_  the  road  and 
for  seeing  that  the  job  is  done  it  must 
have  powers  in  reserve  to  do  the  job 
itself,  but  the  point  I wanted  to  make 
was  there  might  be  quite  a wide  area  of 
difference  between  the  number  of  roads 
for  Which  the  region  accepted  financial 
responsibility  and  the  amount  of  road 

work  it  actually  had  to  do  itself. 

I think  what  you  are  suggesting  really 
is  that  probably  the  top-tier  authority 
would  not  actually  construct — whatever 
we  mean  by  that — any  roads  itself. 
Mr.  Hollinghurst  will  correct  me  if  I am 
wrong  here.  What  I think  we  are 


talking  about  here  is,  the  broad  plan 
having  been  done,  somebody  has  to 
design  that  road  in  detail,  which  is 
"lentially  a design  function,  and  then 
1 hen  it  comes  to  the  actual  construction 
of  that  road  you  can  either  do  it  from 
directly  employed  labour  or  let  it  out 
to  contract,  and  I think  it  is  those  two 
things  that  we  are  talking  abcut.  As 
far  as  one  of  the  major  roads  I am 
talking  about  is  concerned  I think  almost 
by  definition  it  is  going  to  pass  through 
mo-re  than  one  local  authority  area,  so 
the  detailed  design  of  that  road  must 
be  consistent  throughout  its  length.  I 
think  practice  shows  where  you  have  a 
long  stretch  of  road  there  are  great 
advantages  in  getting  it  designed  as  a 
whole  rather  than  splitting  it  up  between 
a number  of  authorities  each  to  design 
its  bit.  So  I suggest  that  the  detailed 
design  of  that  road  where  it  is  a major 
road  passing  through  several  local 
authorities’  areas  is  best  done  by  the 
top-tier  authority.  I imagine  that  in  that 
class  of  road  the  top-tier  authority 
would  not  want  to  carry  it  out  with 
directly  employed  labour,  and  it  would 
have  to  be  put  out  to  contract  whether 
it  was  done  by  the  top  or  the  second- 
tier  authority. 

15822.  You  would  rather  in  your 
mind  limit  their  operations  to  what 
might  be  called  really  major  jobs  which 
would  have  to  go  out  to  contract  any- 
how.  -I  think  I would. 

15823.  I was  in  my  mind  seeking  to 
avoid  -the  duplication  of  staff  on  the 
same  job  in  the  same  area,  when  you 
are  creating  boroughs  larger  than  those 
of  the  present  time. — ■ — I would  agree 
with  that.  I think  I would  be  very  sur- 
prised, and  I would  not  think  it 
desirable,  for  the  top-tier  authority  to 
have  directly  employed  labour  to  carry 
out  this  work  itself,  but  in  the  major 
schemes  they  should  have  the  technical 
staff  to  do  the  detailed  design  of  the 
roads.  I think  that  a project  of  this  mag- 
nitude would  force  you  to  go  out  to  a 
large  contracting  firm.  For  the  rest  1 
would  agree  with  you  that  even  where 
the  top-tier  authority  came  in.  in  the  case 
of  roads  which  are  not  quite  as  big  as 
that  I would  see  advantage  in  using  the 
second-tier  authorities  as  its  agents. 

15824.  So  they  would  continue  really 
to  have  two  sets  of  functions,  one,  the 
work  they  did  in  their  own  right  and 
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at  their  own  charges,  and  the  other  the 
work  they  did  as  agents  paid  for  through 

the  precept? That  is  the  way  I would 

see  it,  yes. 

15825.  Chairman : But  it  would  be  at 
the  discretion  of  the  top-tier  authority  to 
decide  which  it  would  require  the  local 
authority  to  do  as  its  agent  and  which  lit 
would  leave  to  the  local  authority  to  do 
for  itself. Yes. 

15826.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Well,  that 
would  be  settled  by  some  form  of  classi- 
fication pretty  well,  would  it  not? 

15827.  Chairman : Not  necessarily. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  have 

a hard  and  fast  rule  to  apply. 

15828.  I can  imagine  an  improvement 
to  a class  3 road,  quite  a small  improve- 
ment, which  would  have  a substantial 
effect  upon  the  flow  of  traffic  through 
the  region. Yes. 

15828 A.  I can  imagine  quite  a sub- 
stantial extension  to  a class  1 road  which 
would  not  have  that  effect.  Therefore 
if  you  do  it  by  classification  you  are 
getting  very  rigid.  Would  it  not  be 
necessary  under  your  plan  to  leave  the 
actual  allocation  of  each  particular  job 

to  the  top-tier  authority? 1 think 

personally  that  that  is  where  the  argu- 
ment does  lead  one. 

15829.  And  they  would  only  leave  the 
local  authority  presumably  to  do  at  its 
own  expense  and  its  own  time  such  jobs 
as  are  desirable  but  not  of  vital 
■importance  in  relation  to  the  scheme  as  a 

whole.- Mr.  Pugh : A lot  depends  here 

on  the  definition  of  whait  is  a minor 
improvement  and  what  is  a major 
improvement,  but  in  our  discussions  on 
a traffic  authority  this  morning  we  were 
saying  that  a traffic  authority  should  have 
the  power  to  require  certain  minor  im- 
provements to  be  carried  out  where  they 
were  dictated  by  the  needs  of  traffic 
policy.  I think  there  is  a distinction  be- 
tween that  sort  of  work  and  work  which 
is  directly  of  a highway  nature,  if  you 
see  what  I mean.  I do  not  know  whether 
your  last  remarks  were  referring  to  that 
type  of  thing  or  to  something  of  a 
different  nature.  But  I think  there  is 
that  type  of  job  which  it  would  be  the 
function  of  the  traffic  authority  to 
require  to  be  done. — Mr.  Dunnett: 
I am  not  sure  that  I necessarily 
agree  with  that.  I think  that  this 
top  authority  is  looking  at  the  plan 
of  road  development  to  help  the  circula- 
tion of  traffic.  I think,  if  I may  say  so, 


the  Chairman  is  quite  right  in  saying 
that  you  may  want  an  improvement 
carried  out  to  a class  3 road  which  is 
quite  a small  job  but  which  is  of  great 
importance  and  great  urgency,  and  you 
may  have  a bigger  scheme  which  is  not 
of  the  same  urgency.  I think  personally 
the  conclusion  is  that  in  those  circum- 
stances the  top-tier  authority  would  have 
to  have  the  power  to  require  the  work 
to  be  carried  out. 

15830.  I am  not  indicating  in  the  least 
whether  we  assent  to  or  dissent  from 
your  proposals.  We  are  testing  how  far 
we  would  have  to  go  in  order  to  make 
them  watertight. Exactly. 

15831.  Sir  John  Wrigley.  Would  there 
be  two  stages  in  your  layout  of  roads 
at  the  present  time — there  would  be  cer- 
tain roads  which  are  regarded  as 
regional  roads? Yes. 

15832.  There  are  other  roads  which 
would  be  regarded  as  borough  roads? 
Yes. 

15833.  The  case  which  may  emerge  is 
when  the  regional  authority  thinks  on 
what  is  now  one  of  the  borough  roads  it 
is  essential  for  through  purposes  that 
some  other  work  should  be  done  and  that 
they  should  have  power  to  require  that 
and  to  pay  for  it? Yes. 

15834.  But  there  will  be  a distribution 
of  roads  between  the  two  authorities 
because  each  will  have  to  know  for 
which  it  is  responsible?- Yes. 

.15835.  So  the  point  arises  when  an 
improvement  which  is  important  to  the 
region  falls  to  be  carried  out  on  a road 
which  is  at  the  moment  assigned  to  the 
borough? Yes. 

15836.  Mr.  Cadbury : I think  I am 
clear  on  the  position.  We  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  evidence  that  the  pattern 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex  whereby  the 
county  has  reserved  certain  mileage  of 
roads  in  order  to  justify  a sufficient  area 
— I think  this  is  possibly  for  maintenance 
rather  than  construction — to  justify 
maintenance  depots,  and  so  on — and  that 
pattern  covers  the  whole  county  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  the  roads  are  class  1,  2 
or  3,  has  caused  a good  deal  of  difficulty 
— you  have  duplication  in  a good  many 
areas.  I take  it  the  pattern  which . you 
envisage  would  not  include  depots  to  be 

run  by  the  upper  tier  authorities,? 

I do  not  know  that  I have  any  very 
strong  views  on  this,  but  I should  , have 
thought  that  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
tenance the  top-tier  authorities  should 
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use  the  second  tier  authorities  to  the 
maximum  possible  extent. — Mr.  Holling- 
hurst : I would  visualise  the  actual 

maintenance  on  the  regional  roads 
would  be  delegated  to  the  boroughs. 

15837.  Chairman : Do  you  mean  dele- 
gated, Mr.  Hollinghurst? Mr. 

Dunnett : No,  it  would  be  carried  out 
by  the  boroughs  as  an  agent. 

15838.  Mr.  Cadbury : I asked  the 
question  because  we  have  heard  a good 
deal  of  evidence  on  this  particular  point. 

I do  not  think  it  really  is  construction, 
but  of  course  if  the  major  authority  had 
depots  for  maintenance  they  would  then 
be  able  to  do  minor  improvements  and 
the  division  of  responsibility  might  be 

not  quite  so  clearly  defined. 1 think 

the  top-tier  authority  has  to  lay  down  the 
standards  to  which  these  regional  roads 
should  be  maintained,  but  I think  the 
work  should  be  done  by  the  second-tier 
authorities  as  their  agent. 

15839.  Chairman : May  I now  ask  one 
or  two  questions  -on  matters  which  appear 
to  us  to  be  cognate  to  this  question  of 
road  construction?  They  go  back  to 
some  point  we  were  putting  to  you  this 
morning  about  -the  possibility  of  making 
roads  pay  for  themselves  in  the  long 
run  by  acquiring  and  developing  the 
adjoining  properties.  It  seems  to  be 
assumed  almost  as  a matter  of  axiom 
that  a road  is  just  a matter  of  expendi- 
ture, that  any  advantage  that  would  be 
obtained  from  the  road  is  a matter  of 
advantage  through  the  saving  of  time 
and  delays,  and  so  forth,  arising  out  of 
the  use  of  the  road,  but  that  you  will 
not  get  much  money  back  as  a result  of 
your  total  work.  Mr.  Cadbury  was 
putting  some  points  to  you  about  Bir- 
mingham on  that.  This  is  a matter 
which  has  come  to  our  notice  very 
strongly  both  in  evidence  and  when  we 
have  been  going  around  making  visits 
in  the  area,  of  which  we  have  done  a 
great  deal.  Sometimes  the  local 
authority  has  rather  lamented  that  it 
was  impeded  from  undertaking,  that 
policy  because  the  grant  obtainable 
from  the  Minister— after  all  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  a grant  may  well 
determine  whether  the  work  is  under- 
taken or  not — lis  strictly  limited  to  the 
cost  of  acquiring  the  land  which  would 
actually  form  part  of  the  highway,  and 
if  there  is  to  be  any  acquisition  of  land 
on  either  side  of  the  proposed  alignment 
to  the  highway  that  has  to  be  acquired 


by  the  local  authority  without  any 
assistance  from  the  Ministry  at  all. 
Could  we  first  of  all  have  the  facts  about 
that  and  secondly  could  we  know 
whether  in  your  view  that  has  impeded 
major  redevelopments  for  highway  pur- 
poses?  Mr.  Pugh:  The  facts  are  as 

follows.  The  powers  under  which  the 
Minister  makes  payment  for  these  things 
are  interpreted  very  narrowly  as  per- 
mitting him  to  make  payments  in  respect 
of  the  land  required  for  the  road  and 
for  nothing  else,  and  in  practice  we 
behave  accordingly.  If  a highway 
authority  acquires  more  land  than  is  in 
the  event  required  for  the  road  itself 
we  deduct  from  our  grant  a certain 
element  in  respect  of  that  surplus  land. 
This  is  a practice  which  we  follow 
throughout  the  country  as  a whole,  and 
we  make  no  distinction  between  one 
authority  and  another.  It  is  of  course 
open  to  a highway  authority — and  we 
as  a matter  of  fact  do  not  prevent  a 
highway  authority  from  doing  this — to 
finance  the  development  of  the  frontages 
of  the  road  if  it  wishes  to  do  so. 

15840.  You  said  that  your  statutory 
powers  require  you  to  act  in  that  way. 
Have  you  ever  considered  whether  it 
would  be  advisable  to  ask  Parliament 
•for  a relaxation  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Dunnett:  Is  the  present  situation 
all  that  inequitable,  Mr.  Chairman?  A 
local  authority  may  say  that  a jot  of 
money  would  accrue  to  it  incidentally  if 
more  land  was  bought.  The  Minister’s 
sole  interest  in  this,  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  rest,  is  to  ensure  that  the 
road  improvement  takes  place  and  I find 
it  a little  difficult  to  understand  why  if 
these  ancillary  developments  are  so 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  local 
authority,  the  local  authority  should  not 
proceed,  if  they  have  the  powers,  and 
why  they  should  expect  the  Ministry 
which  is  solely  interested  in  the  highway 
to  make  a grant  for  purposes  which  are 
not  highway  purposes.  I am  bound  to 
say  that  as  I see  it  at  the  moment  I 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  make  a 
case  for  the  Minister  of  Transport, 
having  a highway  interest  only,  to  ask 
Parliament  to  make  grants  for  things 
which  are  not  highway  purposes. 

15841.  Even  if  the  absence  of  such  a 
power  may  lead  to  delays  or  even  post- 
ponement in  the  construction  of  the 
highway? Mr.  Pugh : If  a local  high- 

way authority  felt  that  there  was  profit 
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to  Ibe  made  or  revenue  to  be  derived 
fro-m  the  development  of  the  frontages 
adjacent  to  a classified  road  by  buying 
some  additional  land,  I should  have 
thought  there  would  be  some  incentive 
to  that  authority  to  do  it,  but  it  really 
does  not  seem  any  part  of  the  function 
of  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 

15842.  Chairman : You  have  given  the 
answer  I thought  you  would,  and  that 
is  this:  there  is  no  difference  so  far  as 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  is  concerned 
between  Birmingham  and  London  or 
any  part  of  London,  and  if  economics 
make  it  possible  in  London  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  done  in 
(London  just  as  it  is  done  in 
Birmingham. 

15843.  Mr.  Cadbury:  I think  it  is  fair 
to  say  it  needed  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  allow  Birmingham  to  do  it,  and  it 

was  only  done  under  special  powers. 

Mr.  Dunnett : You  would  need  the 

special  powers  anyhow  whether  we  pay 
grant  or  not. 

Mr.  Cadbury:  It  was  not  a question 
of  grant ; it  was  a question  of  powers. 
There  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
to  allow  that  particular  scheme  to 
which  I referred  this  morning  to  go 
through. 

15844.  Chairman:  Could  we  go  on  to 

maintenance  now? 1 am  not  sure  that 

there  is  anything  particular  I wanted  to 
say  on  maintenance.  We  seem  to  have 
covered  the  maintenance  position  as  far 
as  the  second-tier  and  the  top-tier 
authority  is  concerned.  There  is  the 
position  that  under  this  deal  we  do  not 
pay  for  maintenance  and  minor  improve- 
ments in  county  boroughs. — Mr.  Lang: 
That  is  correct.  The  settlement  does  not 
wholly  concern  highways  finance.  It  is 
a matter  related  to  local  government 
finance  as  a whole.  Local  authorities 
were  relieved  of  certain  expense  and 
in  return  undertook  the  whole  of  the 
maintenance  and  minor  improvements  of 
the  highways. 

15845.  So  your  picture  is  this,  that 
the  enlarged  borough  would  look  after 
the  maintenance  of  the  roads  for  which 
it  is  wholly  responsible  itself?  That  of 
course  would  be  at  its  own  expense.  It 
would  also  presumably  look  after  the 
maintenance  of  any  improved  street 
although  the  top-tier  authority  may  pay 
the  cost  of  making  that  improved  street. 


But  for  a main  road,  the  type  you  have 
described,  the  borough  would  act  as 
agent  in  the  matter  of  maintenance  for 

the  top-tier  authority. Mr.  Dunnett: 

That  is  broadly  it.  I am  bound  to  say 
that  if  there  is  a top-tier  authority  cover- 
ing this  wider  area  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about  where  different  arrangements 
at  the  moment  apply — i.e.  that  there  are 
trunk  roads  outside  the  L.C.C. — there 
would  have  to  be  detailed  discussions  as 
to  what  was  going  to  happen  about  all 
that — would  trunk  roads  continue  in  this 
area  or  not?  So  there  is  just  the  quali- 
fication that  I think  if  you  were  putting 
into  this  wider  authority  road  systems 
where  different  rules  apply  at  the 
moment  there  would  be  a good  deal  of 
detailed  work  to  be  done  in  sorting  it 
all  out.  Subject  to  that  I agree  with 
what  you  said. 

15846.  Supposing  the  category  of 
trunk  roads  ceased  to  exist,  I take  it  all 
the  existing  trunk  roads  would  immedi- 
ately become  main  roads  within  your 
category  ? Certainly. 

15847.  I know  there  are  existing 
arrangements  with  regard  to  their  main- 
tenance but  I gather  your  feeling  is  that 
the  top-tier  authority  should  be 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
roads  but  should  utilise  the  services  of 
the  borough  on  an  agency  basis  for 
carrying  out  that  responsibility? Yes. 

15848.  And  of  course  you  would  have 
to  rearrange  the  existing  plans  to  fit 
that  picture.  Have  I got  that  right? — — 
That  is  right. 

15849.  While  we  are  on  the  queslion 
of  maintenance  may  we  go  on  to  street 
lighting?  London  street  lighting  at  the 
present  time  is  not  a highway  function  at 
all,  is  it? No. 

15850.  It  is  the  function  of  ithe  local 
authority,  which  has  the  duty  of  light- 
ing streets  whether  they  are  the  responsi- 
bility of  that  local  authority  or  not,  with 
the  result  of  course,  as  we  all  know,  that 
there  is  a variety  of  lighting  in  different 
boroughs,  and  as  a main  road  goes 
through  from  borough  to  borough  it  has 
the  form  of  lighting  that  that  borough 
favours,  and  in  consequence  you  get  a 
very  variegated  pattern  of  street  lighting 
along  the  length  of  a main  road  into 
London,  a situation  which  has  been 
commented  upon  by  the  motoring 
associations  and  many  other  witnesses. 
I know  there  has  been  some  effort  made 
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— and  I think  the  Ministry  has  been 
active  in  this — to  try  and  get  some  form 
of  uniformity  through  a committee 
which  has  been  set  up  in  an  advisory 

form  to  advise  the  various  local 

authorities,  the  lighting  authorities,  on 
standards  to  be  adopted  and  preserved. 

Is  that  right? That  is  right. 

15851.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a per- 
manent committee  to  remain  in  constant 

session? This  is  a very  difficult 

subject.  I think  my  personal  view  is 

that  ithat  initiative  taken  by  the  Ministry 
was  in  the  way  of  a pis  aller.  There 
was  this  multiplicity  of  different  authori- 
ties with  the  street  lighting  function,  and 
we  felt  that,  until  such  time  as  there 
could  be  some  change  in  responsibilities 
for  street  lighting,  some  steps  should 
be  taken  to  try  and  get  the  authorities 
together  and  to  try  and  unify  their 
policies,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  main  roads 
were  concerned.  I do  not  think  that  I 
would  regard  that  as  anything  more  than 
a measure  to  make  the  best  of  what  was 
not  a very  sensible  set-up  generally.  The 
difficulty  in  all  these  matters  is  that  as 
in  the  case  of  maintenance  and  minor 
improvement  which  one  is  talking  about 
certain  arrangements  get  made  at  a cer- 
tain time  as  part  of  an  overall  financial 
deal.  People  are  inclined  to  forget  with 
the  passing  of  the  years  what  financial 
benefits  they  derived  out  of  that  deal  and 
only  see  the  disadvantages,  which  are 
the  other  side  of  the  deal.  Personally,  I 
think  there  is  a case  for  really  having 
a pretty  fundamental  look  at  the 
responsibility  for  street  lighting,  at  any 
rate  on  main  roads.  The  difficulty  of 
course  is  that  in  any  change  one  would 
have  ito  have  very  close  regard  to  what 
the  financial  consequences  were  going  to 
be.  If  one  were  to  secure  uniformity  one 
way  is  for  the  Ministry  to  make  grants, 
but  I .think  if  there  was  any  question  of 
the  Ministry  making  grants  it  would  have 
to  be  looked  at  in  the  wider  context  of 
the  financial  responsibilities  being  shared 
by  both  sides.  I think  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult .to  say  that  the  present  responsi- 
bilities for  street  lighting— and  this  is 
much  more  than  a London  problem — 
are  at  the  moment  very  satisfactory. — 
Mr.  Hollinghurst : They  are  most  un- 
satisfactory, but  I would  visualise  if  the 
upper-tier  authority  came  into  being  and 
they  were  responsible  for  the  main 
regional  roads  you  would  automatically 
get  the  same  standard  of  street  lighting 
over  .the  whole  of  those  roads. — Mr. 


Dunnett:  Would  you?  Why?  Not 
unless  you  changed  the  responsibility 
for  it. 

15852.  It  has  been  put  (to  us — and  I 
would  like  to  put  it  to  you — that  the 
purpose  of  street  lighting  certainly  so 
far  as  main  roads  are  concerned  has 
rather  changed  its  function  with  the 
growth  of  these  main  roads.  You  started 
with  your  local  authority  as  the  lighting 
authority  and  lights  were  put  in  streets 
partly  for  the  convenience  of  the  people 
using  the  streets  and  partly  for  security 
reasons,  police  reasons,  and  so  on,  and 
the  standards  of  street  lighting  as  to 
quality  and  to  areas  of  illumina- 
tion and  all  that  kind  of  thing 
bear  the  marks  of  their  origin  upon 
them.  When  you  come  to  the  main  roads 
into  or  out  of  London  it  is  said  to  us 
that  street  lighting  is  really  for  a different 
purpose  altogether,  in  that  the  lighting 
of  the  road  is  really  an  integral  part  of 
the  highway  if  it  is  to  be  used  by  day 
and  by  night,  as  these  main  roads 
obviously  are  to  be  used.  It  is  argued, 
therefore,  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
safety  and  convenience  and  from  every 
other  point  of  view  you  ought  to  have 
a uniform  standard  and  a uniform 
method  of  lighting  throughout  .the  whole 
of  the  main  road. Yes. 

15853.  And  it  is  urged  on  us  from 
some  quarters  that  in  fact  you  will  not 
get  that,  even  if  you  have  capable  and 
well-intentioned  authorities,  all^  the  way 
along  the  road  because  they  will  always 
have  their  own  preferences  for  the 
lighting  in  their  own  area.  So  you  get 
the  two  views,  one  that  the  lighting  of  a 
road  is  a purely  local  responsibility,  and 
the  other  that  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
highway.  I suppose  if  it  is  the  second 
it  should  go  to  the  authority  which  is 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
highway,  and  if  it  is  the  first  it  is  a 

matter  for  local  interest. We  touched 

on  this  in  our  written  evidence.  I should 
have  thought  the  logic  of  the  situation  is 
that  as  far  as  main  roads  are  concerned 
lighting  is  an  integral  part  of  the  main 
roads  and  responsibility  should  go  with 
the  highway  responsible. — Mr.  Lang : 
Yes,  with  some  consequential  financial 
adjustment. 

15854.  What  would  that  be? 1 think 

that  would  have  to  be  looked  at  in  the 
context  of  any  changes  which  were 
suggested  in  the  overall  responsibilities 
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tables  was  more  apparent  than  real.  You 
laid  down  200,000  as  your  probable 
minimum,  and  then  you  went  on  having 
regard  to  the  various  other  aspects  of 
your  evidence  to  throw  out  certain  sug- 
gestions of  groupings  which  took  into 
account  the  200,000  and  other  factors  as 
well.  Therefore  the  two  things  are  not 

really  quite  comparable,  are  they? 

No. 

15868.  And  in  any  event  I regarded 
the  material  contained  in  that  appendix 
as  being  much  less  firm  than  the  figure 
of  200,000,  because  it  was  merely  throw- 
ing out  illustrations  of  how  the  thing 
could  be  made  to  work,  and  that  being 
so  it  was  the  first  part  rather  than  the 
second  I was  disposed  to  attach  import- 
ance to,  though  I think  the  second  has 
attracted  the  public  eye  rather  than  the 

first. That  is  entirely  right,  Mr. 

Chairman. 

15869.  The  real  criterion  you  have  in 
mind  is  this:  that  you  must  have  an 
authority  of  a sufficient  size  to  attract  the 
appropriate  staff? Yes. 

15870.  What  sort  of  staff  would  you 
think  would  be  needed  by  a local 
authority  to  carry  out  the  sort  of  func- 
tions assigned  to  them  in  the  scheme  we 
have  been  discussing  with  you  today? 

Mr.  Hollinghurst : Do  you  mean  size 

or  the  quality  of  the  staff? 

15871.  Both  really. 1 have  some 

difficulty  in  saying  what  size  of  staff 
would  be  required,  but  at  the  present 
time  in  a great  deal  of  the  local  authori- 
ties the  highway  side  of  their  work  is 
of  minor  importance.  A great  deal  of 
their  work  is  devoted  to  other  things, 
possibly  housing,  education,  building  and 
that  type  of  thing,  and  of  necessity  the 
borough  engineer’s  duties  are  not 
strongest  on  the  highway  side.  X think 
there  is  such  a great  difference  in  the 
importance  of  roads  between  the  time 
when  a lot  of  these  authorities  were 
formed  and  the  present  that  there  has 
got  to  be  quite  a change,  and  I think 
that  the  borough  engineer’s  great 
function  will  have  to  be  on  the  highways 
and  traffic  side.  He  will  have  to  be 
assisted  by  qualified  engineers  who  are 
interested  in  roads  and  primarily  con- 
cerned with  roads  and  also  interested 
in  traffic  matters.  There  is  another 
point  which  of  course  arises,  and  that  is 
■the  question  of  signals.  At  the  present 
time  in  the  area  that  you  are  considering 
there  are  approximately  1,050  sets  of 


signals  and  those  are  shared  between 
about  108  highway  authorities.  Now,  of 
necessity,  I do  not  think  the  signals 
receive  the  attention  they  should,  due 
possibly  to  the  comparatively  small 
number  in  a particular  authority’s  area, 
and  we  feel  that  signals,  for  instance, 
could  be  better  administered  under  large 
authorities. 

15872.  Are  they  all  on  main  roads? 

No,  they  would  be  on  other  roads 

as  well. 

15873.  Can  we  come  back  to  .that  in 
a moment? Yes. 

15874.  I am  trying  to  envisage  the  sort 
of  professional  set-up  which  you  feel  a 
borough  ought  to  have  and  work  back 
from  that  to  population? Yes. 

15875.  I gather  the  first  point  you 
are  making,  if  I may  help  you  out,  Mr. 
Hollinghurst,  is  this:  that  in  order  to 
be  of  such  a size  and  have  as  much 
highway  work  as  will  require  a separate 
highway  section  under  the  'borough 
engineer  and  assistant  highway  and 

traffic  engineer,  is  that  it? Yes,  that 

is  right. 

15876.  That  is  desideratum  No.  i. 
Now  let  us  get  on  with  the  next  one. 

-There  will  have  to  be  qualified 

engineers  under  that  assistant  engineer 
and,  of  course,  a highway  department 
to  deal  with  the  day  to  day  maintenance 
of  the  road  and  following  on  the  point 
that  his  been  made  there  would  have 
to  be  another  section  dealing  with 
lighting,  if  lighting  became  a highway 
function. 

15877.  Yes.  I 'think  we  were  talking 
about  it  becoming  a highway  function 

for  main  roads  just  now. If  the  work 

was  carried  out  on  an  agency  basis,  the 
maintenance  of  the  roads,  that  type  of 
work  might  have  to  come  under  the 
■highways  engineer. 

15878.  Yes,  quite,  the  maintenance  of 
it.c— So,  briefly  speaking,  it  would 
have  to  be  a definite  highway  side  of 
the  borough  engineer’s  office  wiili 
qualified  engineers  dealing  with  roads 
and  also  a highways  department  to  deal 
with  day  to  day  maintenance  of  the 
toads. 

15879.  Yes.  How  many  miles  of  toads 
do  you  think  you  would  want  to  justify 

a'  set-up  like  that? Anything  from 

piobably  two  to  three  hundred  miles  of 
rojd. 
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15880.  I thought  you  might  give  that 
answer  because,  you  see,  we  have  had 
experience  of  one  such  thing  where 
Middlesex  County  Council — do  not  mis- 
understand me  about  this,  I will  explain 
it  in  a moment— in  order  to  justify  the 
retention  of  highways  staff  felt  .they 
must  have  two  hundred  miles  of  road 
in  the  county  under  their  own  control. 

I now  qualify  that  lest  I should  toe  mis- 
understood. They  do  not  do  that  merely 
to  keep  a highway  section  in  existence 
but  because  they  feel  that  unless  they 
do  have  that  amount  of  roads  and  the 
highways  section  in  existence  they  can- 
not themselves  acquire  information  and 
experience  on  costs  which  will  enable 
them  to  check  on  these  matters.  You 
would  confirm  that  that  is  about  the  sort 

of  distance  you  need? 1 would  say 

it  would  toe  of  that  order. 

15881.  Which  would  mean  this,  that 
you  would  not  need  as  big  a population 
out  on  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  area 

as  you  would  in  the  centre? It  would 

not  be  necessary. 

15882.  When  you  are  having,  for 
example,  personal  health  services  or 
children’s  services  or  for  the  blind,  it 
is  heads  of  the  population  you  have  to 
deal  with.  When  you  are  dealing  with 
something  like  roads  I imagine  it  is  not 
population  so  much  as  road  distance  that 

you  have  to  cover? Coupled,  I think, 

possibly  with  rateable  value  and  funds 
being  available. 

15883.  I am  assuming  there  will  be 
plenty  of  money  available  but  merely  to 
justify  the  use  of  the  sort  of  staff  which 
would  be  needed  to  fit  in  the  Ministry’s 
scheme  you  want  to  have  about  two 

hundred  miles  of  road? Mr.  Holling- 

hurst : Not  less. 

15884.  Did  you  want  to  say  some- 
thing, Mr.  Dunnett? Mr.  Dunnett: 

Not  really.  I am  assuming  in  all.  this 
•there  will  have  to  be  within  this  wider 
area  some  form  of  rate  equalisation  such 
as  they  have  in  the  L.C.C.  area  to  raise 
money. 

15885.  That  exists  in  two  ways  now. 
One  through  the  special  London  scheme 
and  the  other  through  the  rate  deficiency 

grant. 1 merely  mentioned  it  because 

there  was  a reference  to  money.  It  was 
brought  in  when  we  were  considering 
this  matter. 


15886.  I am  assuming  it  is  no  good 
setting  up  a borough  for  your  purposes 
which  has  not  funds  to  deal  with  this. 
It  will  still  be  a relatively  minor  part  of 
this  expenditure? Yes,  quite,  I agree. 

15887.  Mr.  Cadbury : We  may,  of 
course,  or  may  not  recommend  a system 
such  as  you  have  said  but  it  certainly 
will  not  only  be  based  on  the  road  and 
traffic  needs.  It  will  be  based  on  a great 
many  other  factors.— — Certainly. 

15888.  We  have  had  quite  a lot  of 
suggestions  made  to  us  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment in  other  parts  of  the  country 
have  fixed  a figure  of  100,000  as  prima 
facie  reasonable  for  a county  borough, 
that  means  with  all-purpose  powers 
what  are  the  special  reasons  in  London 
why  one  ought  to  consider  a larger 
figure  for  not  even  county  borough  status 
but  what  is  usually  described  as  most- 
purpose  status?  Now  I can  quite  see 
that  you  thought  a good  deal  about  this 
problem  and  -the  basis  of  how  you 
arrived  at  your  200,000  is,  shall  we  say, 
two  to  three  hundred  miles  of  road.  But 
it  might  well  be  that  a smaller  figure, 
say,  100,000  or  150,000  might  fit  offier 
purposes  for  the  purpose  of  other  sections 
of  the  local  government  pattern.  Would 
that  pretty  well  vitiate  a lot  of  what 
you  have  said  or  could  the  road  pattern 
within  London  fit  a smaller  figure  if 
that,  in  fact,  was  the  conclusion  that  we 
came  to  for  other  reasons  than  roads? 

1 think  my  answer  to  that  first  would 

be  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  seem  to 
me  miles  of  road  which  is  really  the 
fundamental  thing  here.  Secondly,  tak- 
ing the  broad  look  at  it,  it  seemed  to 
us  that  if  a viable  and  efficient  highways 
department  was  to  be  maintained  in 
these  boroughs  something  like  200,000 
seemed  to  be  the  right  answer.  But  I 
think  my  answer  to  you  would  be  if 
you  fell  below  that,  provided  that  there 
was  a reasonable  mileage  of  road  to  look 
after,  the  highways  objections  would  not 
be  by  any  means  overriding,  and  though 
you  might  lose  something  of  efficiency 
in  the  process  you  would  still  have 
a system  very  much  better  than  at 
present  where  you  have  some  very 
small  parts  as  far  as  area  is  concerned, 
like  Holborn, , where  it  is  very  difficult 
to  maintain  highway  services  because  of 
its  small  size. 

15889.  I was  thinking  of  county 
boroughs  like  Wolverhampton  where  the 
road  pattern  must  be  very  similar  to  a 
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borough. 1 would  say  if  one  came 

below  200,000  providing  there  is  reason- 
able mileage  of  roads  you  might  lose 
something  of  efficiency  from  the  high- 
ways service  but  the  objections  would 
not  be  overriding. 

Mr.  Cadbury : Thank  you. 


15890.  Chairman:  Well,  Mr.  Dunnett, 
I think  that  completes  the  questions  we 
wanted  to  put  to  you.  May  X repeat 
how  very  grateful  we  are  to  you  for 
coming  and  helping  us  to-day  and,  be- 
lieve me,  you  have  been  of  very  con- 
siderable help. Thank  you  very 

much. 


C The  witnesses  withdrew .) 
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Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London 

SEVENTIETH  DAY 

Tuesday,  2nd  February,  1960 


Present: 

Sir  Edwin  Herbert,  K.B.E.  {Chairman) 

Miss  A.  C.  Johnston,  C.B.E.  Sir  John  Wrigley,  K.B.E.,  C.B. 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Professor  Sir  William  Holford 
Professor  R.  G.  D.  Allen 
Professor  Asa  Briggs 
Professor  David  Glass 
Mrs.  Ruth  Glass 
Professor  L.  Dudley  Stamp 
Mr.  John  Westergaard 

on  behalf  of  the  Centre  for  Urban  Studies  at  University  College  London 
Called  and  Examined 


15891.  Chairman : Sir  William,  are 
you  leading  the  party  today? Pro- 

fessor Sir  William  Holford : Yes,  I am. 

15892.  I think  you  know  our  pro- 
cedure by  now  probably  because  we 
have  seen  you  before.  Do  you  want 
to  make  any  further  statement  before  we 
start  questioning  or  would  you  prefer  us 

to  go  on  to  the  questions  directly? 

If  you  please  I would  like  very  briefly 
to  introduce  the  group  because  it  is 
somewhat  different,  I think,  from  some 
of  ithe  others  you  have  had,  and  make 
two  or  three  very  brief  points.  Then 
we  are  ready  for  your  questioning. 

15893.  Will  you  take  it  in  your  own 
way?— Chairman,  the  Committee  for 
Urban  Studies  is  an  inter-university 
organisation  and  the  Centre  with  the 
research  workers  is  in  fact  at  University 
College,  London.  The  six  members  of 
the  committee  who  are  most  interested 
in  the  field  of  the  Royal  Commission’s 
inquiry  are  all  here  this  morning.  There 
32980 


is  Mrs.  Glass  who  is  our  director  of 
research,  on  my  right,  and  Professor 
Allen  on  my  left.  Professor  Briggs  is 
next  to  Mrs.  Glass  and  Dr.  Dudley 
Stamp  who  has  not  had  the  benefit  of 
any  close  discussion  on  our  written 
evidence  in  the  last  few  weeks  because 
he  has  only  just  returned  from  the  Far 
East  is  also  here,  with  Professor  David 
Glass  at  the  end  of  the  table.  We  have 
also  brought  with  us  Mr.  John  Wester- 
gaard who,  with  Mr.  Wolf  Scott,  pre- 
pared 'the  appendix  which  is  in  our 
written  evidence. 

I would  like  to  make  two  provisos 
about  our  evidence.  They  are  on 
things  we  have  not  done.  I would  like 
to  emphasise  that  we  have  not  in 
fact  covered  detailed  questions  on  the 
whole  range  of  local  government  activi- 
ties. Some  of  us  are  interested  in  par- 
ticular aspects  on  which  we  will  speak 
as  individuals  as  well  as  a group  ; and, 
to  paraphrase  a well-known  saying,  some 
of  us  are  more  individual  than  others. 

A 2 
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We  have  not  concerned  ourselves  with 
adjustments  in  local  government 
boundaries.  We  pointed  out  in  para- 
graph 62  that  the  present  boundaries  are 
“ not  all  unnatural  ” boundaries  but  we 
do  not  regard  them  as  sacrosanct  for  that 
reason.  We  think  it  interesting  that  they 
are  serviceable;  they  may  need  adjust- 
ment ; and  we  have  not  given  evidence  of 
minor  adjustments  of  actual  boundaries. 
That  comment  covers  a major  point, 
which  is  the  boundary  of  the  London 
County  Council  itself.  In  our  second 
recommendation  on  'page  23  of  our  state- 
ment we  say  we  are  convinced  that  the 
boundary  should  be  maintained,  and  I 
would  like  to  point  out  in  opening  that 
this  is  a reference  in  broad  terms.  It 
does  not  apply  to  minor  or  specific 
changes  in  that  boundary.  In  fact  the 
detailed  data,  such  as  census  statistics, 
are  not  available ; so  we  are  not.  in  a 
position  to  express  considered  opinions 
on  adjustments  you  may  suggest  to  us. 
We  think  that  detailed  socio-economic 
analysis  to  determine  community  of 
interest  within  local  government 
'boundaries  ought  to  be  the  task  of  an 
inter-departmental  agency.  Should  you 
wiish  to  discuss  this  I think  Professor 
Allen  and  Professor  Glass  have  com- 
ments to  make.  Our  own  particular 
analysis  on  pages  31  to  34  of  the 
appendix  and  the  zoning  map,  which  I 
think  is  interesting,  was  drawn  up  on  the 
basis  of  existing  statistics  and  is  therefore 
very  broad. 

I should  also  say  that  on  the  subject 
of  boundaries  you  may  question  our 
logic  in  preserving  even  in  broad  terms 
the  L.C.C.  boundary  of  70  years  ago 
in  that  it  cannot  correspond  now  to 
the  geographic  and  demographic  situa- 
tion as  it  then  did.  But  our  recom- 
mendation, as  you  will  see  from  our 
statement,  is  based  on  the  conclusion 
that  this  machine  has  been  run  in  and 
is  working  well  in  most  essential  parts. 
The  experience  that  has  been  gained  we 
think  should  not  be  thrown  off.  We  are 
prepared  to  argue  /that  efficiency  is  not 
the  only  criterion. 

We  see  the  importance  of  a variety 
of  mechanisms  in  this  region — the 
L.C.C. , the  City,  which  has  a quite 
different  function,  the  metropolitan 
boroughs,  the  home  counties.  We  see 
no  advantage  in  blowing  up  the  L.C.C. 
into  an  authority  .three  times  its  size. 

I think  Professor  Briggs  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  text  of  Part  IV  of 


our  statement,  paragraphs  77  to  90,  has 
emphasised  in  that  statement  the  histori- 
cal value  of  that  experience. 

In  short  w©  support  little  things  like 
a better  switchboard  at  County  Hall  or 
perhaps  even  a new  Whittaker,  but  we 
do  not  accept  in  principle  either  of  the 
contrary  views  that  have  been  put  for- 
ward— that  the  L.C.C.  is  too  big  or  that 
toe  L.C.C.  is  not  big  enough.  I think  it 
is  clear  nevertheless  from  our  evidence 
that  we  are  not  sentimental  about  local 
government ; and  that  we  feel  the  usual 
image  of  local  democracy  tends  to  be  an 
unrealistic  one.  Some  inadequacies  have 
to  be  recognised  lest  they  are  accentuated 
in  any  new  arrangement  which  may  be 
made.  That  is  a quotation  from 
paragraph  41. 

I would  like  to  stress  again  that  we  do 
not  regard  the  principle  of  representative 
democracy  -as  obsolete  and  we  want  to 
safeguard  the  positive  features  of  the 
present  system.  For  that  reason  we  are 
opposed  to  the  wholesale  recasting  of  the 
local  authorities  in  the  Greater  London 
review  area. 

As  regards  our  recommendation  to 
strengthen  the  regional  organisation  of 
central  government  ,1  am  in  a little  diffi- 
culty because  we  do  not  know  how  far 
you  would  wish  us  to  elaborate  on  a pro- 
posal which  is  not  in  the  field  of  local 
government  at  all. 

15894.  We  should  like  you  to  elabor- 
ate o,n  it  as  fully  as  you  would  wish 
because  it  really  is  the  recommendation 
to  which  a great  deal  of  your  evidence 
leads  us  and  which  was  not  really  clearly 
defined,  we  thought,  in  the  evidence  be- 
fore us. iMay  ,1  say  we  cannot  provide 

you  with  a blueprint.  None  of  us  is  an 
expert  in  the  machinery  of  central 
government  Yet  we  feel  as  we  have  given 
a number  of  negative  reasons,  particu- 
larly in  paragraphs  64  to  70,  and  as  these 
criticisms  stem  from  our  dislike  of  the 
alternative  -forms  of  local  government 
put  forward,  we  ought  ,to  say  something 
at  least  about  our  positive  reasons  for 
recommending  this  other  means  of  deal- 
ing with  the  problem. 

We  think  first  that  only  by  a central 
government  regional  organisation  would 
the  arbitrariness  of  boundaries  be  elimin- 
ated. The  strengthening  of  itoe  central 
arm  in  some  form  of  regional  organisa- 
tion would  be  flexible  and  we  think 
adjustable  without  too  much  friction. 
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Secondly,  we  think  the  setting  up  of 
such  an  organisation  for  Greater  London 
would  neither  (prejudice  nor  suffer  from 
extension  elsewhere  dn  the  country.  We 
do  not  really  want  to  see  something 
absolutely  unique  for  Greater  London 
which  is  not  capable  of  being  adjusted 
with  appropriate  changes  in  other  regions 
an  the  country.  Thirdly  we  think  a 
central  government  regional  organisation 
could  guide  the  development  of  Greater 
London  in  relation  to  the  country  as  a 
whole  in  a way  which  other  organisations 
might  not.  We  think  it  forms  a large  and 
special  part  of  the  country  as  a whole, 
with  different  problems  in  some  respects, 
but  <we  do  not  want  .to  see  those  differ- 
ences further  emphasised. 

Fourthly,  a regional  organisation  would 
help  to  repair  a fault  of  local  govern- 
ment at  the  present  time  which  we 
could  describe  as  disjointedness ; 
and  if  it  enabled  budgeting  for  local 
authorities  to  be  carried  out  more 
accurately  and  more  realistically  it  would 
give  local  councils  a more  consistent  and 
a more  comprehensive  picture  of  their 
own  future. 

There  is  also  another  argument  which 
I will  not  go  into  in  detail  now  about  the 
question  of  some  positive  responsibility 
for  our  environment  as  a whole,  parti- 
cularly things  like  landscape  and  the 
effect  which  modern  services  make 
on  the  ordinary  man  in  the  street  and  in 
the  field.  We  feel  that  is  something 
that  is  at  the  moment  .left  out  of  local 
government  responsibility  and  it  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  define  but  there  is 
obviously  a deterioration  in  our  external 
environment  in  this  country. 

15895.  I am  not  quite  sure  I know 
precisely  what  that  is  intended  to  con- 
vey.  It  is  clear  to  everybody  that, 

with  the  services  .that  are  required,  parti- 
cularly the  mechanical  services,  the  coun- 
try as  -a  whole  which  is  very  small  in 
spite  of  its  policy  of  preserving  Green 
Belts  iand  parks  and  so  on,  is  in  fact 
deteriorating  as  an  environment,  and 
i't  seems  to  us  ithat  the  advantage  of 
having  a strengthening  of  the  central  arm 
on  a regional  basis  is  that  the  big  picture 
— what  the  country  looks  like,  that  is  to 
say  the  outward  result  of  the  develop- 
ments and  services  that  are  absolutely 
necessary  on  economic  and  social 
grounds — can  be  looked  at  more  compre- 
hensively by  a body  of  that  sort  than 
it  can  by  even  the  largest  of  the  local 
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authorities.  That  is  why  I used  that  as 
an  illustration  of  one  of  the  faults  of 
local  authority  organisation  now,  which 
I called  “disjointedness.”  I (think  one 
example  is  the  Green  Belt  around 
London.  We  can  elaborate  that  later. 

Lastly  I should  say  a word  about  the 
kind  of  local  government  regional  organi- 
sation which  we  refer  to  in  paragraph  71 
onwards.  We  do  not  advocate  a separate 
Ministry  for  Greater  London  and  some 
of  us  doubt  .the  practicability  at  the 
moment  of  a Ministry  of  National  Plan- 
ning or  anything  of  that  sort  although 
we  envisage  it  as  a possible  later  develop- 
ment. I think  Professor  Stamp  who  was 
deputy  chairman  of  the  Scott  Committee 
during  the  war  on  planning  organisation 
in  the  rural  areas  may  wish  to  put  for- 
ward his  views.  The  immediate  step  in 
our  view  would  be  a change  in  the 
governmental  attitudes  to  national  plan- 
ning and  development  leaving  the  proper 
organisational  form  to  be  arrived  at  per- 
haps after  a period  of  trial  and  error. 
Nevertheless,  we  do  make  some  tentative 
suggestions  for  the  form  of  this  organi- 
sation as  they  are  seen  from  below.  That 
is  to  say,  we  are  not  taking  an  Olympic 
view : we  are  simply  suggesting  from  our 
brief  review  of  local  authorities  what  is 
necessary.  One  form  would  be  the  re- 
vival and  strengthening  of  the  Ministry 
of  _ Housing  and  Local  Government 
regional  offices ; another  would  be  built 
on  the  effective  Distribution  of  Industry 
Panels  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  There 
could  be  an  in.ter-departmental  regional 
organisation  consisting  of  officers 
representative  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
.Ministry  of  Labour,  Ministry  of 
Housing,  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Ministry  of  Transport,  and  (there 
would  .obviously  be  further  links 
possible  with  education  and  health.  These 
committees  would  be  separate  from,  but 
representative  of,  the  Government  depart- 
ments and  could  be  attached  to  one  of 
the  non-departmental  Ministers,  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  or  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  to  the  Board  of  Trade  or  to 
the  Home  Office.  We  (think  an  organisa- 
tion of  this  sort  must  have  an  inde- 
pendent chairman  (or  chairmen,  if  it  is 
extended),  and  they  should  not  be  civil 
servants. 

Obviously  there  will  have  to  be  close 
liaison  with  the  Central  Statistical  Office 
and  the  Economic  Section  of  the 
A 3 
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Treasury,  and  we  think  that  if  some- 
thing of  that  sort  were  created  some  of 
the  difficulties  of  existing  regional  organi- 
sation could  be  avoided  and  one  might 
avoid  some  of  the  departmental  rivalry 
and  lack  of  liaison,  which  I think  did 
afflict  some  of  the  war-time  regional 
organisations. 

We  think  that  vague  .terms  of  reference 
would  no  longer  worry  them.  They 
would  have  specific  regional  programmes 
to  make.  We  .1 think  it  would  avoid  too 
much  reference  back  to  Whitehall.  We 
think  the  relations  between  technical  staff 
and  administrative  staff  might  very  well 
be  better,  and  we  think  it  would  give  am 
opportunity  to  develop  a good  drill  with 
ithe  local  authorities  in  the  area.  Central 
government  we  feel  is  divided  by  func- 
tion .and  local  government  by  areas,  so 
that  a link  with  only  one  Government 
department  does  not  ensure  a link  with 
ithe  rest.  So  we  think  this  organisation 
must  be  .interdepartmental  to  be  effective. 
It  might  have  this  result,  that  in  the  long 
run  the  new  regional  offices  might-— par- 
ticularly if  in  close  contact  with  a 
regional  standing  conference  of  local 
authorities,  if  it  worked  smoothly — pave 
the  way  for  reorganisation  of  local  gov- 
ernment on  more  regional  lines. 

That  is  all  I have  to  say  by  way  of 
•introduction.  We  are  not  thinking  in 
terms  of  an  entirely  new  type  of  gov- 
ernment agency — a sort  of  hybrid  central 
and  local  authority.  We  suggest  the 
strengthening  of  local  government 
machinery  which  already  exists  which 
we  feel  might  become  .nation-wide : that 
is  our  'thesis. 

15896.  Thank  you.  Would  any  of 
your  colleagues  wish  to  say  anything  at 

this  stage? Mrs.  Glass : I would  just 

like  to  make  two  points  and  try  to  be 
very  brief  about  one  or  two  obvious 
gaps  in,  or  qualifications  which  might 
have  to  be  made  about,  our  statement. 
The  first  one,  to  which  Sir  William  has 
already  referred,  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
obviously  been  very  much  preoccupied 
with  London.  I would  like  to  emphasise 
at  because  it  does  show  that  there  are 
after  all  some  ordinary  pepode  living,  or 
working,  in  itihe  County  of  London  who 
do  happen  ito  have  a sense  of  loyalty 
towards  its  administrative  system.  How- 
ever, this  point — our  preoccupation  with 
London— also  indicates  that  we  may  not 
have  given  sufficient  attention  to  possible 
questions  of  adjustment  of  functions  and 
boundaries  in  other  .parts  of  (the  review 


area.  Therefore,  our  recommendation 
that  we  do  not  suggest  a radical  re- 
organisation of  local  government  on  the 
review  area  should  stand  with  this 
proviso,  that  the  emphasis  is  very  firmly 
on  the  word  “ radical 

A further  point  is  this:  we  have  on 
the  whole  been  a little  too  brief  in 
referring  to  the  main  .problems  of  local 
government  at  the  present  time.  We  have 
rather  tended  to  summarise  these  prob- 
lems by  saying  that  they  are  not 
problems'  of  machinery  as  such  but  that 
they  are  very  largely  problems  of 
lack  of  definition  of  central  government 
policy,  lack  of  certainty  in  the  allocation 
of  resources  and  budgeting.  We  stand 
by  that.  Among  the  many  other  things 
that  are  responsible  for  the  difficulties 
that  local  authorities  face  at  the  present 
moment  there  are  two  other  important 
aspects  which  also  explain  our  recom- 
mendations. One  of  these  'is  the  fact — 
the  very  obvious  fact-— that  in  this  age 
of  .increasing  specialisation,  of  the 
assumption  of  new  functions  and  the 
execution  of  mew  services  by  govern- 
ment, central  and  local,  there  is  bound 
to  be  a very  great  difficulty  of  horizon- 
tal communication  between  disciplines, 
for  example,  in  the  field  of  planning. 
Architects  have  to  learn  to  work  with 
engineers,  and  technical  Civil  Servants 
have  to  learn  to  work  with  administra- 
tive Civil  Servants,  or  perhaps  I should 
say  vice  versa. 

Such  problems  of  horizontal  com- 
munication are  perhaps  at  least  equally 
important,  if  not  more  important  than 
the  problems  of  geographical  communi- 
cation across  local  authority  boundaries 
or  departmental  boundaries  between 
government  departments. 

The  second  point  is,  I think,  best 
illustrated— I will  not  give  any  detailed 
.examples  at  'this  stage— by  the  kind  of 
questions  which  have  arisen  in  discussing 
the  Abercrombie  Plan  in  its  present 
setting.  First  there  is  the  difficulty 
over  the  simple  business  of  ordinary 
technical  research  and  bread  and 
butter  information  on  many  different 
subjects.  I have  -no  doubt  the  Royal 
Commission  has  a large  number  of 
examples  on  .that  very  .point : on  the  lack 
of  advance  which  has  been  made  in  the 
.use  of  information,  and  also  on  the  very 
frequent  misuse  or  misquotation  of  in- 
formation. This  difficulty  is  of  course 
related  to  that  of  horizontal  communi- 
cation of  which  I have  spoken  already. 
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If  I might  give  one  example : the 

very  considerable  problem  of  office 
accommodation  in  Greater  London  and 
particularly  in  Central  London.  We 
have  many  discussions  about  it  but,  so 
far  as  I am  aware,  nobody  knows  what 
.the  ratio  of  office  space  to  office  employ- 
ment really  is,  and  before  one  knows 
that,  one  cannot  plan  ahead.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  tihe  machinery  of  govern- 
ment : jit  is  a question  of  the  difficulty  of 
government,  central  and  local,  of  absorb- 
ing and  stimulating  the  use  of  the  right 
kind  of  information. 

However,  as  local  authorities  have 
assumed  a variety  of  functions,  and  have 
learned  to  combine  them,  they  are  also 
beginning  to  learn  to  deal  with  problems 
of  horizontal  communication ; and  in 
doing  their  job,  they  are,  moreover, 
beginning  to  advance  the  use  of  informa- 
tion and  research  technique.  It  is  a very 
slow  process  ; but  .it  is  from  this  process, 
within  the  existing  system,  that  these 
advances  will  come.  In  other  words,  we 
are  not  saying  that  everything  is  of  the 
best.  We  are  not  supporters  of  the  status 
quo  as  such.  We  are  simply  saying  that 
the  chances  of  •improvement  and  progress 
lie  within  the  system,  and  that  they 
could  be  destroyed  by  a radical 
reorganisation  of  the  system . — Professor 
Stamp : We  have  explained  we  are 
a group  of  individuals  and  in 
many  cases  we  have  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  but  by  very  dif- 
ferent routes  so  you  will  forgive  me 
if  I make  a personal  statement.  Under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  late  Lord 
Justice  Scott  I served  as  vice  chairman 
of  the  committee.  We  reported  in  1942 
with  something  like  fifty  or  sixty  recom- 
mendations. Perhaps  it  is  an  almost 
unique  experience  to  have  seen  nearly 
all  those  recommendations  embodied  in 
the  laws  of  the  country  and  to  be  able 
to  see  where  we  were  right  and  where 
we  were  wrong.  Things  we  recom- 
mended like  national  parks,  nature  con- 
servancy, the  nationalisation  of  gas  and 
electricity,  all  these  have  been  included. 
In  one  major  respect  the  government 
did  not  follow  our  recommendations, 
namely  on  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment— the  government  set  up  at  that 
time  on  the  basis  of  our  report  the 
Ministry  of  Town  and  Country  Plan- 
ning— but  I see  no  reason  to  go  back 
on  the  recommendations  which  we  made 
at  that  time  and  our  proposal  was  a 
non-departmental  Minister  of  Cabinet 


rank  who  should  act  as  the  chairman 
of  the  standing  committee  of  Ministers 
concerned  with  planning  development 
and  that  ithe  non-departmental  Minister 
should  be  advised  by  a standing  com- 
mission concerned  largely  with  research. 

As  I see  it  the  great  need  from  central 
government,  from  whatever  Ministry  is 
concerned  whether  a separate  Ministry 
of  Town  and  Country  Planning  or  as 
at  present  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment, is  one  of  co-ordination.  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  it  is  the  co-ordination 
within  the  major  region  which  must 
come  from  central  government.  I have 
been  strengthened  personally  in  that 
viewpoint  in  my  experience  of  the  last 
few  years.  For  12  years  I have  acted 
as  chief  adviser  to  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  I served  2\  years  as 
a member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Common  Land  and  I think  the  evidence 
we  have  had  both  in  the  course  of  my 
regular  duties  and  with  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, has  strengthened  this  general 
view  that  the  region — if  you  like  it  the 
Greater  London  Region — is  almost  im- 
possible to  define  geographically  because, 
with  the  expansion  of  mobility,  the 
Londoner  at  his  weekends  as  we  saw 
in  the  Common  Lands  Inquiry  looks  to 
the  common  lands  within  50  or  100 
miles  of  London  for  his  picnics,  camping 
and  for  his  recreation  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays,  so  that  you  automatically  get 
an  increased  connection  between  any 
region  which  you  might  call  the  London 
region  and  a much  larger  area  which 
is  South  East  England.  To  the  south 
and  east  it  extends  to  and  is  defined  by 
.the  English  Channel  and  the  North  Sea 
— ihow  far  in  other  'directions  is  uncertain. 
But  if  you  accept  ithe  idea  that  the 
interests  of  Londoners  are  concerned  with 
.this  major  region  it  seems  to  me  logically 
impossible  to  visualise  a local  govern- 
ment region  coincident  with  .the  south 
east  of  England  as  a whole.  So  that  I 
find  it  impossible  to  define  Greater 
London  geographically  for  any  purpose. 

With  that  in  mind  one  is  up  against 
another  very  obvious  thing,  the  almost 
incredibly  intense  local  loyalties  in  this 
country  to  the  county.  I was  born  a 
Kentish  Man : I am  a Man  of  Kent  by 
education  and  do  not  mind  expressing 
my  loyalty  to  that  county.  _ I see  a very 
real  danger  if,  instead  of  being  a Kentish 
Man,  I was  attached  to  a larger  London. 
I think  that  point  of  view  has  been  put 
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forward  in  evidence  presented  to  another 
Commission  quite  recently. 

With  these  individual  things  in  mind 
I come  in  line  with  my  colleagues  in 
thinking  that  firstly  the  present  adminis- 
trative boundaries  of  the  County  of 
London,  the  existing  counties,  are  very 
important,  but  secondly  that  what  does 
need  strengthening  is  that  stressed  in 
the  Scott  Report,  the  central  govern- 
ment function  of  co-ordination — co- 
ordination of  planning  which  surely  in 
this  case  would  mean  south  eastern 
England.  As  a specific  part  of  the 
co-ordination  function  of  the  Ministries 
or  departments  concerned  the  Sootf 
Report  mentions  particularly  statistics 
and  research.  Coming  in  from  ithait  my 
personal  view  coincides  with  what  has 
been  reached  perhaps  along  other  lines 
by  my  colleagues. 

15897.  Thank  you  Professor  Stamp. 
May  we  ask  a few  questions?  I think 
one  would  like  to  start  by  exploring  a 
little  both  what  the  nature  would  be  of 
your  new  interdepartmental  government 
authority  .and  also  secondly  its  relation- 
ship to  the  existing  organs  of  local  gov- 
ernment, which  broadly  speaking  you  do 
not  wish  to  disturb.  That  is  the  picture, 
is  it  not?  I imagine  that  the  real  reason 
why  you  feel  bound  to  recommend  this 
interdepartmental  government  machine 
is  that  there  are  certain  common  prob- 
lems which  concern  both  the  local  autho- 
rities, including  the  planning  authorities, 
in  the  Greater  London  area,  local  autho- 
rities 'beyond  the  range  of  our  review 
area,  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  gov- 
ernment departments  themselves.  Your 
attempt  is  really  to  ‘.reconcile  those  three 

things,  is  it  not? Professor  Sir 

William  Holford : Yes,  Sir. 

15898.  On  the  footing  that  really  there 
are  common  problems  which  cannot  be 
solved  without  bringing  into  play  all 
those  three  elements — local  authorities 
inside  and  outside  the  area  and  govern- 
ment departments  concerned — is  that 
really  it?  May  T test  how  this  would 
work  by  asking  you  one  or  two  questions 
about  town  and  country  planning 
because  that  is  as  good  an  example 
to  take  as  any?  We  at  the 
present  have  in  the  review  area  nine 
planning  authorities — the  six  counties 
and  the  three  county  boroughs  of 
Croydon,  East  Ham  and  West  Ham. 
They  have  the  statutory  duty  of  pro- 


ducing the  development  plan  for  their 
county  or  county  borough,  which  of 
course  has  to  be  approved  by  the  Minis- 
ter. They  have  also  the  duty  of  pro- 
ducing quinquennial  reviews  of  that  plan 
or  rather  those  nine  plans. 

It  is  'equally  clear  of  course  that  each 
of  the  government  departments  has  a 
lot  of  interests  which  require  the  work- 
ing of  local  government  to  bring  into 
practical  effect.  The  government  depart- 
ments are  much  more  concerned  with 
what  oine  would  call  the  end  result  of 
local  government  than  with  (the 
machinery  of  local  government  as  such. 

Let  us  assume  you  have  set  up  your 
new  interdepartmental  body.  Let  us 
assume  for  planning  purposes  you  still 
have  your  nine  planning  authorities  so 
far  as  our  review  area  is  concerned.  Let 
us  assume  also  that  we  accept  the  view 
that  there  are  common  problems  which 
will  affect  planning  and  all  the  authori- 
ties which  have  to  be  dealt  with.  Would 
you  indicate  as  clearly  as  you  can  what 
procedure  you  would  'have  in  mind — I 
will  not  say  for  the  production  of  the 
development  plan  because  they  are  all 
in  existence  at  the  moment — but  what 
procedure  would  you  have  in  mind  for 
producing  ait  the  next  or  second  next 
quinquennial  review  of  the  development 
plans-— a system  which  would  take 
account  of  all  these  problems?  In 
answering  that  question  would  you  en- 
visage the  existence  of  this  interdepart- 
mental committee  and  the  exact  way  tin 
which  it  would  work  as  between  central 
government  and  the  various  local  gov- 
ernment bodies  concerned?  We  are  con- 
cerned with  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment.  Tf  I might  open  with  a general 

remark — I would  like  'two  or  three  of 
us  to  attempt  to  answer  your  question — 
the  general  remark  is  this : we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  at  this  stage  plan- 
ning is  more  important  than  develop- 
ment. This  was  not  true  when  the 
Clement  Davies'  Committee  reported  and 
we  had  all  the  post-war  shortages.  Then 
development  was  the  great  problem.  We 
had  the  Abercrombie  Plan  for  Greater 
London  as  a whole.  We  feel  that  in  the 
next  few  years,  and  perhaps  in  the  next 
quinquennial  review,  a new  look . is 
wanted  for  London  from  the  planning 
point  of  view  to  take  cognisance  par- 
ticularly of  different  techniques  that  have 
been  demonstrated  to  be  necessary  since 
Abercrombie  techniques  were  suggested 
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in  1943  and  1944,  and  also  I 'think  to  take 
a look  at  the  gaps — the  things  that  have 
not  in  fact  been  done  in  the  present  set- 
up. We  therefore  envisage  that  this  de- 
partmental commission  with  its  inde- 
pendent chairman  should  in  fact  consider 
the  planning  programme  for  the  region 
as  a whole.  The  region  which  we  have 
just  described  has  not  got  very  precise 
or  stationary  boundaries  and  this  leads 
to  the  point  that  we  should  expect  the 
quasi- judicial  functions  of  the  Minister 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government  to 
remain.  I think  it  follows  that  this  plan 
would  ibe  advisory  but  if  I could  give 
tongue  to  a rather  awful  phrase  it  would 
be  an  advisory  committee  with  teeth.  Its 
teeth  would  he  its  close  knowledge  of 
government  departmental  requirements 
which  will  we  think  give  considerable 
weight  to  the  recommendations  it  makes 
particularly  on  resources,  and  on  finance. 
It  would  have  its  plan  considered  by  the 
local  authorities  and  carried  out  by  them. 
We  do  not  envisage  that  the  planning 
operations  by  the  planning  authorities 
would  proceed  as  now.  Superimposed 
on  it  would  be  a picture  of  the  region 
as  a whole  and  a definite  programme 
provided  by  this  organisation. 

15899.  I want  to  test,  Sir  William, 
whether  this  proposal  you  are  putting 
forward  is  really  something  quite 
different  from  anything  else  we  have  had 
suggested  to  us,  or  whether  it  really  has 
a close  analogy  to  some  of  the  things 
that  have  been  suggested  to  us.  It  looks 
to  me  as  if  it  has  a fairly  close  analogy 
but  I would  like  to  test  it  to  make  sure. 
The  real  question  is  probably  whether 
the  preconceptions  of  the  Abercrombie 
Plan  which  have  really  been  enshrined 
in  the  nine  development  plans  so  far  as 
our  area  as  concerned  and  other  plans 
outside,  need  re-examination  at  the 
present  time.  The  general  preconcep- 
tions were  that  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  contain  the  development  of 
Greater  London  within  the  Green  Belt 
to  prevent  the  urban  sprawl.  That  was 
given  effect  to  very  largely  by  attempting 
to  limit  the  amount  of  industrial  develop- 
ment which  would  take  place  within  our 
review  area.  That  in  turn  was  given 
effect  to  partly  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
using  'the  I.D.C.,  .partly  by  control  of  the 
global  amount  of  industry  in  the  area, 
and  partly  by  zoning  for  industrial  pur- 
poses which  affect  the  distribution  of  in- 
dustry throughout  the  area.  It  would 


also  control  the  amount  of  business  de- 
velopment and  commercial  premises 
which  had  to  be  done  entirely  by  plan- 
ning, because  the  I.D.C.  did  not  touch 
this  kind  of  development,  although  while 
building  licences  were  an  being  those 
things  were  more  or  less  fixed.  It  was 
also  possible  to  consider  what  the  resi- 
dential density  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  area  should  be.  Bach  county  district 
was  given  a target  figure.  When  asked 
if  in  fact  those  preconceptions  have 
proved  at  the  present  time  to  be  mis- 
taken, most  of  ithe  local  authorities  have 
said  they  thought  it  was  the  government 
who  stimulated  the  preparation  of  the 
Greater  London  Plan,  and  that  their 
business  was  to  carry  that  plan  into  effect 
by  their  planning  machinery.  They  say 
“ If  the  government  thinks  the  Aber- 
crombie Plan  wants  bringing  up  to  date 
it  is  up  to  the  government  to  do  that 
and  give  us  our  new  marching  orders.” 

That  is  a very  oversimplified  view  of 
what  has  been  put  before  us.  Is  what 
you  are  suggesting  really  a piece  of 
machinery  whereby  the  central  govern- 
ment through  this  interdepartmental 
body  could  keep  these  things  under  re- 
view and  if  it  felt  the  ideas  of  the  Aber- 
crombie Plan  needed  reconsideration 
they  could  do  two  things?  They  could 
both  come  to  the  conclusion  it  did  need 
reconsideration  and  also  put  into  force 
the  necessary  machinery  to  carry  that 
reconsideration  into  effect.  In  other 
words,  you  would  then  get  a new 
Government  policy.  Is  that  the  idea 
that  you  have  as  the  function  of  this 
interdepartmental  body?  Having  got 
that  as  the  new  policy  would  it  be  the 
business  of  the  planning  authorities  to 
give  effect  to  that  new  policy  as  part 
of  'the  consideration  of  their  own 

development  plan? 1 think  that 

general  description  would  satisfy  us,  but 
might  I in  fact  look  at  this  from  two 
points  of  view,  asking  members  of  our 
group  to  speak  to  it?  Firstly  the  func- 
tion for  which  these  principles  were 
evolved  and  what  would  be  done  in 
the  future,  and  secondly  the  principles 
themselves.  I wonder  if  we  might 
first  discuss  the  problem  of  function 
because  that  seems  to  me  basic  in  re- 
zoning. I think  two  or  three  would 
like  to  comment. — Mrs.  Glass:  May  I 
perhaps  rather  jump  to  the  administra- 
tive question  and  illustrate  the  other 
one  by  that?  You  asked  whether  the 
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central  government  regional  organisa- 
tion would  initiate  a review  of  Aber- 
crombie principles.  I would  say  it 
certainly  would. 

15900.  I said:  if  it  is  necessary. - 

Assuming  it  were  necessary  would  it 
initiate  a review?  I would  say  the  first 
thing  that  the  central  government 
regional  organisation  would  have  to  do 
is  always  to  assume  that  a review  of 
principles  is  necessary.  That  would  be 
its  major  task,  because  a continued 
review  of  planning  principles  was  an 
integral  part  of  ithe  concept  of  regional 
planning.  This  central  government 
regional  organisation  would  assume, 
moreover,  that  'the  methods  of  collecting 
■information  may  also  have  to  be 
changed.  In  making  this  assumption,  it 
would  put  questions  to  local  authorities ; 
it  would  stimulate  'the  review  both  of 
principles  and  technique.  For  example : 
as  you  know,  at  the  time  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  development  plans,  following 
the  appointed  day  of  the  1947  Act,  the 
Minister  issued  a whole  sheaf  of 
circulars  giving  very  detailed  instructions 
and  advice  to  local  planning  authorities 
up  and  down  the  country,  not  only  on 
the  kind  of  points  (they  should  keep  in 
mind  in  preparing  a development  plan ; 
but  also  .a  list  of  questions  to'  consider ; 
minimum  requirements  for  . survey  ; as 
well  as  details  for  the  notation  of  maps 
and  the  preparation  of  tables.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  happened  more  recently  in 
the  case  of  the  quinquennial  reviews. 
All  that  the  Ministry  did  was  to  issue 
a tiny  circular  without  saying  to  the 
local  planning  authorities : now  you  have 
had  some  experience  in  this  process, 
would  you  please  go  and  investigate  the 
following  questions?  That  is  a departure 
from  the  original  idea  of  the  quin- 
quennial review  which  was  always 
regarded  as  a most  important  instrument. 
This  new  central  government  organisa- 
tion, which  we  recommend,  would  have 
precisely  the  task  of  making  it  necessary 
for  local  planning  authorities  to  ask 
■themselves  questions,  to  gather  informa- 
tion continuously.  The  form  this 
organisation  would  take  need  not  be  so 
very  different  from  that  which  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  Abercrombie  Plan. 
There  was  then  a standing  conference 
of  local  planning  authorities  in  the 
region,  which  constituted  themselves  into 
an  advisory  committee  which,  in  turn, 
had  a technical  sub-committee.  The 
technical  sub-committee  prepared  their 


comments  on  the  Abercrombie  Plan,  and 
■then  the  Minister  finally  issued  his 
memorandum.  That  kind  of  model 
might  again  be  adopted.  The  regional 
organisation  of  central  government 
would  have  the  job  of  initiating  requests 
for  information,  getting  the  information 
and  formulating  general  policies,  asking 
someone  to  prepare  a new  regional  plan 
or  else  doing  it  itself,  all  the  time 
having  as  its  counterpart  a regional  con- 
ference of  local  authorities  with  an 
important  technical  arm.  That  standing 
conference  would  act  as  adviser  to  the 
regional  central  government  organisa- 
tion, which,  in  -turn,  would  leave  the 
preparation  of  detailed  plans  and  quin- 
quennial reviews  to  the  local  planning 
authorities..  In  other  words,  none  of  the 
existing  statutory  functions  would  be 
taken  away  from  local  planning 
authorities,  nor  from  central  govern- 
ment, but  the  functions  of  the  latter 
would  be  developed  and  made  more 
explicit.  Sometimes  one  gets  the 
impression  that  central  government 
departments  really  do  not  know  what 
functions  -they  have  (in  their  larder,  or 
their  refrigerator,  so  far  as  planning  is 
concerned.  We  recommend,  therefore, 
that  central  government  should  act  more 
strongly  on  these  matters  than  it  has  done 
for  some  time,  but  not  more  strongly 
than  it  has  done  at  certain  periods. — 
Professor  Briggs : It  seems  to  me  that 
the  position  as  you  described  it  when 
you  originally  asked  this  question  was 
very  true  in  general  terms.  That  is  to 
say  we  envisaged  the  changes  we 
suggested  in  terms  of  the  inter- 
departmental body  not  so  much  making 
intermittent  reviews  of  principle  as  con- 
tinuously collecting  information  showing 
in  many  cases  that  the  principles  them- 
selves should  be  subject  to  frequent  and 
more  detailed  examination.  We  did  not 
envisage  the  authorities  themselves  losing 
any  of  their  planning  functions.  They 
would  be  iin  a position,  however,  to  have 
this  information  available  to  them  and 
the  information  would  relate  to  areas 
which  would  be  conceived  flexibly  _ in 
relation  to  the  particular  planning 
problem  being  examined. 

There  is  also  the  other  point  in  Sir 
William’s  reply  that  'he  envisaged  this 
structure  having  teeth.  That  is  to  say, 
the  fact  that  the  inter-departmental 
organisation  would  be  iin  ^ possession 
of  really  inside  information  about 
what  the  Government  Departments 
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themselves  were  proposing.  Knowledge 
of  the  detailed  ideas  going  on  inside 
Government  Departments  would  enable 
planning  policy  to  be  a realistic  policy. 
One  would  thereby  avoid  some  of  the 
tensions  which  might  exist  otherwise. 

I think  you  were  quite  correct  in  say- 
ing .primarily  we  saw  this  as  a policy 
matter.  The  exact  form  of  administra- 
tive structure  would  be  something  on 
which  I do  not  .think  we  have  very 
definite  views. 

15901.  You  have  .brought  out  the  im- 
portant .points.  If  this  is  your  point,  we 
must  be  sure  that  it  is  that  you  really 
abandon  any  thought  that  either  for  the 
Greater  London  area  or  the  review  area 
you  can  have  a really  local  governmental 
machine  which  will  generate  its  own 
broad  conceptions  of  planning  for  the 
area.  You  say  that  must  be  a central 
government  function  and  you  are  really 
suggesting  a new  arm  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment which  will  enable  that  function 

to  be  more  specific? That  is  'in  a 

sense  what  would  be  the  general  situa- 
tion although  of  course  it  is  subject  to 
two  important  .limitations.  One  is  that 
I would  not  wish  to  disparage  the  place 
of  local  government  in  relation  to  this. 
There  would  be  no  Change  in  the  exist- 
ing functions  of  the  authorities. 

Professor  Sir  William  Holford : It  would 
•improve  the  essence  of  it. 

15902.  What  you  are  trying  to  en- 
visage I Imagine  is  a system  whereby 
the  existing  needs  of  central  government, 
which  arc  recognised  by  statute,  would 
be  systematised  and  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  problems  of  this  area,  and  also 
through  the  existing  local  government 
organisations  in  .the  area,  but  it  is  the 
systematisation  of  governmental  needs 
and  policy  to  which  you  are  trying  to 

give  form  and  substance? Not  only 

systematisation  but  also  the  national 
element  about  which  I think  Dr.  Stamp 
wants  to  say  a word.  There  are  things 
at  present  outside  local  governmental 
control  and  I think  that  ought  to  be 

brought  into  the  picture. Professor 

Stamp:  I was  going  to  say  that  to  a 
very  .large  extent  the  existing  planning 
authorities  represent  heterogeneous  units 
in  the  sense  that  the  ones  you  have 
mentioned  have  perhaps  a particular 
urban  point  of  view,  and  the  {rouble 
is  that  a collection  of  local  plans 
from  relatively  heterogeneous  units  does 
not  add  up  to  either  regional  or  national 


planning.  To  a considerable  extent  one 
feels  that  the  present  central  government 
department  concerned  has  assumed 
simply  the  function  of  saying  “ yes  ” or 
“ no  ” to  certain  aspects  of  a local  plan 
without  visualising  anything  approach- 
ing a regional  or  national  plan.  It  is 
the  regional  and  national  viewpoints 
which  have  been  put  into  the  refrigerator, 
as  Mrs.  Glass  said,  and  need  to  be  taken 
into  account.  That  does  bring  one  up 
against  the  Abercrombie  Plan  for  Greater 
London.  I had  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  Sir  Patrick ; I was  representing  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.  It  was  my  task 
to  go  round  with  him  and  .try  and  put 
the  rural  .point  of  view.  You  have  there 
the  co-ordination  of  the  town  planning 
angle  with  the  view  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  which  was  looking  the  whole 
time  at  the  rural  need ; and  so  the 
Abercrombie  Plan  for  Greater  London 
did  have  .this  broader  viewpoint.  We 
may  go  so  far  as  to  say  .the  plan  is  now 
out  of  date.  He  was  concerned  with  .the 
expansion  of  London.  We  want  to  take 
that  further  now  and  look  at  the  region 
of  South  Eastern  England  as  a whole. 
Even  if  you  visualise  an  enormous  area 
for  'Greater  London  it  still  becomes  a 
heterogeneous  unit.  What  we  need  is 
the  initiative  to  look  at  the  region  as  a 
whole  and  to  get  the  balance  between 
London  itself  and  all  the  various  interests 
of  the  region  as  a whole.  It  cannot  be 
done  by  just  joining  together  local  plans. 

15903.  One  of  the  underlying  ideas  of 
the  Abercrombie  Plan  was  to  try  and 
generally  ibuild  .up  part  of  London  within 
the  Green  Belt.  In  fact  what  you  are 
getting  is  London  limited  by  the  Green 

Belt? That  raises  the  whole  concept 

of  the  Green  Belt.  What  one  tends  to 
think  of  now  is  a tract  of  rural  land 
which  should  be  part  of  the  whole 
national  plan.  One  feels  the  national 
viewpoint  has  got  lost. 

15904.  I have  got  your  point.  This 
review  area  is  either  too  large  or  too 
small.  We  are  constantly  being  asked 
to  consider  whether  this  area  is  too  large 
or  too  small:  you  say  it  is  too  small 

for  planning  purposes. Mrs.  Glass: 

I do  not  see  any  doubt.  In  short,  we 
are  recommending  the  creation  of  a 
central  government  machine  that  would 
make  at  possible  for  local  authorities  to 
take  the  initiative  on  many  matters  on 
which  they  cannot  take  it  now  because 
they  simply  do  not  know  where  they 
stand. 
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15905.  You  do  give  up  the  idea  of  the 
initiation  of  'broad  plans  because  you 
think  local  authorities  cannot  get  on 
unless  they  recognise  their  own  limita- 
tions and  look  .to  central  'government  to 
give  them  some  lead. — Professor  Allen : 
There  are  some  rather  different  consider- 
ations here.  The  recommendation  we 
have  made  refers  to  a regional  research 
information  agency  and  I would  draw  the 
distinction  between  research  on  the  one 
hand  and  information  on  the  other. 

15906.  One  would  (hope  one  would  lead 

to  the  other. Research  I would  regard 

as  looking  at  problems,  gathering  the 
information.  Information  is  seeing  that 
the  results  of  the  research  are  in  the  right 
hands  for  policy  making  and  also  inform- 
ing the  public  at  large.  We  do  have  in 
mind  part  of  the  duty  of  the  research 
organisation  is  to  see  information  is  also 
given  to  the  public.  I have  in  mind  here 
a small  group,  not  a collection  of  statis- 
tical clerks  working  with  >a  mass  of  data, 
not  electronic  computers.  I am  thinking 
of  a small,  highly  •skilled  research  team 
almost  of  the  kind  we  think  of  as  oper- 
ational research  groups  involving 
specialists  of  all  kinds — economists, 
statisticians,  engineers  and  so  on.  Such 
a highly  skilled  staff  must  be  allowed 
time  in  which  to  do  it  but  also  not  kept 
in  a back  room  and  divorced  from  what 
is  going  on.  That  is  where  I see  the 
difficulty.  Such  a research  team  could 
not  be  located  in  any  operating  depart- 
ment, whether  central  government  or 
local  government,  because  then  the 
opportunity  for  research  tends  to  get 
pushed  to  one  side.  That  is  why  we 
suggest  it  might  be  attached  to  a non- 
departmental  Minister  or  the  Cabinet 
Office — perhaps  the  Economic  Section  in 
the  Treasury.  When  we  made  our  recom- 
mendation we  were  rather  uncertain  be- 
oause  li.t  depends  in  part  on  what  is  done 
about  the  previous  proposal  for  a 
regional  organisation.  If  there  were  such 
an  organisation  the  research  agency 
could  obviously  be  attached  <to  it.  We 
would  maintain  even  if  there  were  not 
such  an  organisation  the  need  for  a re- 
search and  information  agency  remains 
and  the  need  to  attach  it  to  some  inde- 
pendent and  powerful  figure  also 
remains. 

15907.  But  you  do  all  join  together  in 
rejecting  the  advice  we  received  from 
Professor  Robson  and  his  colleagues  that 
this  sort  of  function  could  be  performed 


by  some  planning  authority— that  you 

reject? Mrs.  Glass : Emphatically. — 

Professor  Sir  William  Holford : I think 
we  all  feel  such  a regionally  elected 
authority  would  be  a monstrosity.— 
Professor  Glass : I would  like  to  add  that 
two  types  of  information  are  badly 
needed.  I think  all  the  Government 
mechanisms  for  obtaining  these  are  in 
existence:  -it  only  requires  the  will  to  do 
it.  Any  planning  for  the  future  will 
depend  on  more  or  less  realistic  predic- 
tions of  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the 
way  of  population  growth  and  distribu- 
tion. One  of  the  most  critical  things 
here  is  information  on  internal  migra- 
tion. I think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  since 
Ravenstein  gave  his  second  paper  in 
1889  (there  has  hardly  been  any  serious 
study  of  internal  migration  an  this 
country.  All  the  information  collected 
through  the  censuses  has  simply  been 
in  terms  of  net  balances  of  migration. 
Such  information  provides  no  knowledge 
of  actual  movements  or  of  why  people 
move.  The  net  balance  is  a figure  of 
little  use. 

15908.  It  even  leads  you  to  deny  there 

is  an  overspill  problem? Mrs.  Glass : 

We  do. — Professor  Glass:  It  is  a gap 
which  can  very  easily  be  filled  through 
sample  studies  provided  you  have  the 
proper  research  organisation. 

15909.  Does  it  not  really  come  down 
to  this  to  simplify  the  differences  between 
your  own  and  their  views?  It  is  com- 
mon ground  that  these  facts  are  un- 
known, not  because  the  sources  of  in- 
formation are  not  available  but  because 
they  have  not  been  organised  into  identi- 
fiable results  (because  there  is  nobody 
whose  business  it  is  to  do  at.  You  and 
the  London  School  of  Economics  are 
filling  a vacuum  trying  to  do  something 
in  an  individual  way  which  should  be 
done  by  some  body  whose  duty  it  is  to 
do  it.  The  only  difference  (is  this : you 
say  this  (body  must  be  some  form  of 
central  government  organisation ; others* 
feel  they  would  have  had  some  planning 
authority  for  our  review  area.  That 
body  itself  with  its  duties  could  and 
should  produce  this  (information.  ^ The 
problem  is  there:  the  diagnosis  is  the 

same  and  the  treatment  is  different. 

Mrs.  Glass : I do  not  think  it  is  the  same 
because  our  diagnosis  is.  heavily  depen- 
dent on  the  fact  that  we  see  this  as  a 
national  need  and  as  a national  responsi- 
bility. We  do  not  think— I believe  I 
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speak  for  all  my  colleagues — that  this  is 
just  a matter  for  the  London  region. 
This  information  can  be  collected  and 
analysed  properly  only  if  that  is  done  on 
a national  scale.  A further  point  is  that 
nobody,  as  far  as  I can  tell,  has  made 
out  a case  for  an  elected  regional  autho- 
rity for  Greater  London  based  purely  on 
the  need  for  information.  Even  ignoring 
the  assumption  that  this  case  could  be 
made  «>ut  on  the  grounds  of  the  needs 
for  research  and  information  to  guide 
planning  and  development  in  that  par- 
ticular area,  however  defined,  such  an 
authority  would  from  our  point  of  view 
have  other  very  serious  disadvantages. 
It  would  not  be  local  government  in  the 
true  sense,  and  what  is  more — if  I may 
go  back  to  my  opening  point — it  would 
go  against  the  tendency  of  making  hori- 
zontal co-ordination  easier  because  it 
would  result  in  a very  serious  splitting 
up  of  functions. 

15910.  We  understand  that  point  quite 

well. Mrs.  Glass:  May  I add  one 

point?  We  do  not  really  agree  that  the 
diagnosis  is  the  same,  and  only  the 
remedy  is  different  because,  from  our 
point  of  view,  regional  research  and  de- 
velopment is  a matter  for  all  regions  of 
the  country,  and  we  envisage  this  new 
regional  organisation  as  having  a 
national  coverage.  This  is  something 
which  could  not  be  achieved  by  any  kind 
of  Greater  London  authority  by  itself. 

15911.  What  you  intended  to  convey 
was  I think  the  information  is  absent: 
that  (is  the  disease  so  to  speak.  Where 
you  differ  is  this:  you  believe  it  cannot 
be  collected  purely  on  a London  basis 
but  by  somebody  with  a wider  view  than 

the  South  Eastern  region. Professor 

Sir  William  Holford:  If  that  is  the 
diagnosis  we  agree. 

15912.  Mr.  Lawson : I am  wondering 
if  you  could  say  a word  or  two  more 
about  the  relationship  between  this  new 
regional  committee  you  have  in  mind 
and  the  Government  Departments  them- 
selves. Would  the  responsible  Ministers 
of  other  Government  Departments  give 
the  real  authority  to  this  committee  to 
reach  a decision  or  would  there  be  con- 
stant reference  to  and  from  them? 

Professor  Sir  William  Holford : We  want, 
Sir,  a more  or  less  detached  or  inde- 
pendent body  which  can  do  its  own 
thinking,  and  it  will  have  an  independent 


chairman.  Nevertheless  it  must  have 
access  obviously  to  departmental  policies 
and  to  that  extent  its  recommendations 
must  be  advisory.  We  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  using  this  word  “ advisory  ” be- 
cause we  fed  it  is  advisory  in  the  sense 
that  it  must  not  be  subject  to  political 
decisions  obviously  taken  by  Ministers, 
but  it  should  not  be  advisory  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  has  no  direct  access  to  Minis- 
ters or  to  departmental  information.  We 
feel  that  the  recommendations  that  it 
makes  must  not  only  be  based  on  what 
you  might  call  the  true  inner  facts  of  the 
situation  as  seen  at  the  time  but  also  they 
must  weigh  very  heavily  with  Ministers 
when  they  are  recommended.  In  othei 
words  this  thing  is  a heavily  weighted 
advisory  body  able  to  think  in  a detached 
way  and  not  subject  to  the  pressures 
which  either  affect  at  the  moment  local 
government  or  even  affect  central  govern- 
ment departments — I mean,  political 
pressures.  We  fed  that  the  relations  be- 
tween this  body  and  the  local  government 
are  clear  in  the  sense  that  you  have  a 
clear  separation  of  what  is  taxes  and 
what  is  rates.  You  have  your  local 
government  machine  made  slightly  more 
efficient  by  this  means  and  you  have  the 
central  government  and  the  national 
policies  for  all  kinds  of  developmental 
functions,  transport  and  the  rest,  where 
they  belong  and  where  in  fact  they  are 
eventually  responsible  to  Parliament.  I 
am  afraid  that,  as  I said,  none  of  us  are 
experts  in  central  government  machinery 
but  I hope  I have  answered  your 
question. 

15913.  I think  you  have,  thank  you, 
but  I still  find  it  a little  difficult  to 
visualise  how  it  would  work  in  the  main 
planning  decision,  the  decision  to  build 
a motorway  from  one  place  to  another 
in  the  southern  region,  or  an  urban 
motorway  in  London.  It  would  be  a 
decision,  I suppose,  of  the  Minister  of 
Transport  and  not  a decision  of  your 
committee? No,  it  would  be  a recom- 

mendation, we  assume,  from  this  inter- 
departmental (regional  arm.  They  would 
in  fact  study  the  costs  of  this  motorway 
not  only  in  relation  to  local  govern- 
ment finance  but  also  in  relation  to 
national  expenditure  on  that  kind  of 
activity,  because  we  envisage  that  ex- 
penditure on  a thing  like  a motorway 
must  be  seen  in  relation  to  restrictions  in 
the  region.  We  do  not  imagine  just 
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because  London  is  the  transport  centre 
of  the  country  that  you  can  spend  a dis- 
proportionately high  proportion  of  the 
total  expenditure  on  roads  in  London. 
Nevertheless  there  may  be  a special 
case  to  be  made  out  for  London  and 
it  would  be  the  job  of  the  Commission, 
if  you  like  to  call  it  that,  to  make 
that  case.  They  would  make  a case 
knowing  what  is  reasonable,  whiat  is  pos- 
sible in  the  way  of  expenditure,  and  they 
would  hand  the  whole  thing  over  eventu- 
ally of  course  for  execution  to  the  exist- 
ing local  planning  authority. 

15914.  But  .it  would  mean,  would  it 
not,  that  if  the  London  County  Council 
felt  passionately  that  some  particular 
scheme  should  be  put  into  operation  in- 
stead of  going  direct  to  a Minister  they 
would  have  to  go  -through  this  new  com- 
mittee? It  would  be  another  burden 

upon  the  region? They  would  submit 

the  development  plan  to  the  Minister 
as  now,  but  if  they  have  ideas  them- 
selves about  the  regional  effect,  if  you 
like  to  call  it  that,  of  a particular  scheme 
which  is  dear  to  them  and  goes  through, 
say,  a set  of  counities,  they  would 
obviously  put  itfaat  to  the  commission 
and,  as  Mrs.  Glass  suggested,  we  would 
hope  'the  standing  committee  of  local 
authorities  would  be  discussing  just  that 
kind  of  subject  with  the  commission. 

Chairman : I think  Mr.  Lawson’s  point 
is  not  quite  answered  by  -that,  if  I may 
say  -so-.  Take  the  possibility  that  the 
London  County  Council  wish  to  go  in 
for  major  highway  improvement  which 
it  could  not  do  financially  without  get- 
ting the  appropriate  grant  from  the 
Minister.  That  improvement  could  ndt 
therefore  be  undertaken  without  getting 
some  sort  of  assurance  from  the  Minis- 
ter that  the  grant  would  be  made  avail- 
able in  a particular  year.  Under  your 
system  surely  that  discussion  will  have 
to  go  through  this  new  body  because  the 
Minister  could  not  answer  it  until  it  had 
gone  from  that  new  body. 

15915.  Sir  John  Wrigley:  I wonder 
whether  I might  put  a point  on  this  to 
you?  I thought  this  new  commission 
would  be  primarily  concerned  with  what 
was  to  be  put  in  the  development  plan. 

Professor  Stamp : Your  question  is 

answered  in  the  Scott  Report  and  it 
seems  strange  to  read  it  from  a docu- 
ment of  1941 : 


“ The  duties  of  the  Commission 
should  lindude,  inter  alia:  — 

(a)  unified  research  and  enquiry— 
the  collection  and  correlation  of  in- 
formation and  the  direction  of  re- 
search in  connection  therewith ; 

(b)  the  formulation  of  national 
planning  principles  in  accordance 
with  directions  received  from  the 
Minister  an  his  capacity  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Ministers,  and 
the  translation  of  national  policy 
into  concrete  terms  of  national 
planning ; 

(c)  the  consideration  of  directions 
received  from  Departmental  Minis- 
ters and  the  reporting  thereon; 

(d)  the  formulation  and  com- 
munication of  general  principles  for 
the  guidance  of  local  planning 
authorities  and  the  initiation,  either 
direct  or  through  the  local  officers, 
of  schemes  of  national  importance; 

(e)  the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
plans  submitted  by  local  planning 
authorities  and  decisions  thereon  in 
accordance  with  Government 
policy.” 

I do  not  see  any  reason  myself,  Sir,  to 
depart  from  those  recommendations. 

Chairman : In  this  case  it  would  in 
effect  be  necessary  for  an  L.C.C.  major 
improvement  to  go  from  this  body  be- 
cause that  would  be  the  body  which 
would  weigh  it  up  against  some  develop- 
ment in  Birmingham,  Lancashire,  York- 
shire or  somewhere  else. 

15916.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I was  trying 
to  clear  my  mind  as  to  the  general  struc- 
ture of  government  which  you  would 
have  left  when  your  new  -body  came  into 
existence.  You  are  leaving  .the  nine 
planning  authorities  with  statutory  re- 
sponsibility for  making  the  plan  and  the 
Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment with  the  statutory  responsibility 
for  approving  it.  But  during  the  process 
when  the  plan  ,is  being  reviewed  you  are 
introducing  a new  body  which  will,  I 
gather,  have  access  to  government 
sources  of  information  so  that  it  can 
inform  itself  on  matters  of  national 
policy  and  will  be  in  some  sort  of  re- 
lationship with  the  local  authorities  be- 
fore they  make  their  plan,  before  they 
submit  their  plan.  Is  that  right? — — 
Professor  Sir  William  Holford:  No,  Sir, 
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not  quite  correct  because  I only  said 
the  Minister  would  approve  the  existing 
development  plan,  but  obviously  if  this 
commission  were  at  work  I think  .that 
the  revision  of  the  development  plans 
might  prove  to  be  almost  a new  plan,  and 
we  have  not  committed  ourselves  to 
saying  that  this  would  be  approved  just  as 
a matter  of  course  by  the  Minister  of 
Housing — I do  not  think  it  could  be. 

15917.  It  would  have  .to  be  approved 
by  somebody  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment?  Yes. 

15918.  You  are  thinking  it  might  be  a 
different  Minister? Yes. 

15919.  What  I am  interested  to  find 
out  is  what  is  the  position  of  this  new 
body  during  the  'Stage  while  the  plan 
is  being  reviewed.  Does  it  go'  to  the  local 
authorities  before  they  submit  their  plan 
and  say  “ In  the  light  of  what  we  know 
from  research  and  our  knowledge  of 
Government  policy  we  think  that  you 
should  make  provision  of  some  kind  in 
your  plan  and  we  are  proffering  you  this 
advice  before  you  waste  your  time  dm 
submitting  a plan  which  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  approved  ”?  Is  that  what 

you  picture  happening? 1 do  not 

quite  see  it  in  that  way,  Sir  John.  I see 
a slight  overlapping.  While  the  revisions 
of  rts  own  plan  are  going  on  they  are 
holding  the  fort  so  to  speak,  but  we  do 
not  assume  there  would  be  any  sudden 
difference  in  the  way  in  which  those  were 
sent  up  to  the  Minister  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government  and  approved  ; but 
at  some  time  obviously  this  new  look 
would  have  to  be  given  to  the  whole  area. 
We  assume  that  in  the  drawing  up  of  the 
revised  proposals  the  local  authorities 
through  their  standing  committee  and  in 
some  cases  of  course  directly,  would  be 
consulted  by  this  commission,  but  the 
resulting  work  must  be  in  fact  a com- 
prehensive thing  and  if  may  be  that  some 
of  the  principles  which  have  been 
followed  in  the  present  revision  of  the 
development  plans  would  be  revised.  In 
other  words  the  main  national  target 
would  be  re-set  and  we  are  not  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  saying  that  it  would 
follow  the  existing  routine  with  the 
Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment. 

15920.  I am  assuming  the  time  when 
the  new  look  is  required,  but  the  new 
look  takes  the  form  of  revision  of  exist- 
ing plans.  The  point  I am  trying  to  find 


out  is  whether  the  information  which  this 
new  body  is  assumed  to  have  got  would 
be  made  available  to  the  local  authorities 
before  they  submit  their  plans.  That  was 

the  point  I was  putting  to  you. Yes, 

certainly. 

Sir  John  Wrigley : So  they  would  sub- 
mit their  plans  with  a knowledge  of  all 
this  body  has. 

Chairman:  Except  this  knowledge  of 
Government  policy  presumably. 

15921.  Sir  John  Wrigley : I want  to 
know,  will  they  pass  on,  so  far  as  they 
can  properly  do  so,  a knowledge  of 

Government  policy? Yes,  outside  the 

secret  information  we  should  hope  they 
would.  Would  you  like  to  supplement 

that  answer? Mrs.  Glass : On  the 

question  of  the  passing  on  of  informa- 
tion: that  is  precisely  what  happened 
during  the  period  of  preparation  of 
development  plans  by  the  then  regional 
organisation  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing 
and  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Ministry 
then  sought  to  make  .terms  of  reference 
available  to  local  planning  authorities  for 
the  preparation  of  their  plans,  and  by 
their  terms  of  reference  I mean  their 
assumptions  about  potential  develop- 
ments— for  example,  population  projec- 
tions— which  in  turn,  had  to  be  modified 
in  the  light  of  local  conditions  and  par- 
ticular questions  as  they  arose.  So  there 
was  a give-and-take  procedure  there. 
That  kind  of  give-and-take  procedure 
could  very  well  be  strengthened  and 
amplified  by  the  new  sort  of  central 
government  regional  organisation  we 
envisage. 

But  the  new  organisation  would  differ 
from  the  old  by  consisting  not  of  separate 
regional  offices  for  separate  ministries, 
such  as  Housing,  Trade  and  Labour.  It 
would  be  a combined  organisation  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  the  whole  range  of 
experience  to  regional  matters,  and  thus 
of  formulating  comprehensive  policies. 
That  brings  us  back  .to  some  of  the  items 
in  the  Scott  Report,  mentioned  by 
Professor  Stamp. 

On  the  final  point  Mr.  Lawson  raised 
and  you  raised,  Sir  John,  would  that  be 
another  hurdle  in  fact?  I believe  we 
would  not  wish  to  be  too  precise  or  dog- 
matic at  this  stage.  It  might  well  be 
necessary  for  individual  government  de- 
partments to  delegate  some  of  their 
functions. 

15922.  Chairman:  Not  another  form 
of  delegation? 1 do  not  know  why 
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the  term  “ delegation  ” is  so  despised  in 
this  context.  We  had  in  mind  the  delega- 
tion of  certain  functions  to  the  central 
government  regional  organisation:  those 
relating  to  the  approval  of  development 
plans,  for  example,  and  also  possibly  to 
the  allocation  of  certain  grants. 
Alternatively,  as  Sir  William  Holford 
envisaged,  there  might  be  so  close  a 
partnership  between  government  depart- 
ments and  the  new  regional  organisation, 
.that  the  former  would  be  practically 
bound  by  the  recommendations  of  the 
latter,  unless  there  were  very  strong 
reasons  to  'the  contrary. — Professor  Sir 
William  Holford : We  hope,  Sir,  the 
Commission  would  agree  that  delegation 
in  Government  Departments  was  a little 
easier  than  delegation  in  local  authorities. 

Chairman : I should  have  thought  it 
was  impossible,  frankly. 

15923.  Mr.  Lawson : I thought  your 
answer  to  me  was  that  it  was  really 
purely  advisory  to  the  Government  De- 
partments.  We  said  advisory  but  with 

teeth,  which  means  in  fact  there  would 
have  to  be  some  delegation  by  develop- 
mental departments  to  this  Commission. 
Obviously,  otherwise  I do  not  think  it 
would  have  sufficient  weight  with  the 
local  authority. 

15924.  Sir  John  Wrigley : It  is  not  an 
executive  department  as  I understand.  It 
is  advisory,  but  you  think  its  advice 
should  be  taken,  but  it  is  in  form  ad- 
visory?  It  is  the  difficulty  of  this 

word  “ advisory  It  must  be  advisory 
in  the  general  sense  that  it  is  not  finally 
responsible  to  the  electorate. 

15925.  That  is  why  I was  interested  in 
your  suggestion  of  approval  of  the 
development  plans  being  in  the  hands  of 
some  Minister,  really  a non-departmental 
Minister.  Is  he  the  Minister  under  whom 
your  body  would  be  expected  to  work  be- 
cause, if  so,  in  effect  your  body  does 
then  become  executive,  does  it  not,  be- 
cause the  Minister  himself  is  going  to 

approve  the  plans,  your  Minister? 

You  mean,  he  is  going  to  carry  the  re- 
sponsibility of  them  non-departmentally? 

15926.  He  is  the  Minister  for  this  ad- 
visory body  you  have  set  up  and  the  man 
who  is  going  to  approve  the  plan,  which 

is  the  main  executive  act. In  that 

sense  it  is  executive. 

15927.  Miss  Johnston : Suppose  a 

county  does  not  accept  the  advice  and 
thinks  it  has  a better  plan,  the  thing 


would  be  very  much  weighted  against  it 
in  putting  its  own  plan  .to  the  Minister? 

We  can  only  answer  that,  Miss 

Johnston,  on  the  basis  of  experience. 
This  question  of  preparing  a broad  pro- 
gramme of  plans  is  an  extremely  difficult 
thing  to  do.  We  have  not  noticed  in  the 
past,  for  instance,  after  1948,  that  any 
local  authorities  came  along  with  a com- 
plete plan  of  their  own  and  said — we 
prefer  this.  It  is  quite  true  they  may 
have  pet  schemes  they  wanted  to  press 
on  the  Government.  They  would  fail 
obviously  to  do  that  but  I do  not  think 
the  planning  function  as  we  understand 
planning  would  be  a complete  contrast, 
a battle  between  a local  authority  having 
its  whole  unified  conception  of  what  it 
wants  to  do,  and  this  new  commission. 

15928.  Sir  John  Wrigley : Could  we 
illustrate  it  by  one  particular  point?  It 
is  a point  which  has  constantly  been 
raised  with  us  in  discussions  on  planning, 
and  that  is  the  question  of  the  extent 
of  office  provision  that  -there  should  be 
in  London  as  a whole.  Under  the  new 
set-up  -there  will  still  be  nine  planning 
authorities.  Supposing  the  Government 
did  decide  as  a matter  of  national  policy 
that  something  should  he  done  to  restrict 
the  amount  of  new  office  accommodation 
in  London,  presumably  it  would  be 
-through  your  new  machine  that  some- 
thing, whatever  it  can  possibly  be,  would 
be  passed  on  to  the  local  authorities 
when  -they  were  making  their  new  plans. 

Did  you.  have  that  in  mind? Yes, 

Sir  John,  -it  would  be  passed  on  Lot  just 
to  -the  London  County  Council  but  all 
the  authorities. 

15929.  I am  thinking  of  the  whole. 
Dealing  with  our  area,  we  have  nine 
authorities.  How  far  would  you  expect 
your  authority  to  be  able  to  say — granted 
that  the  Government  objective  is  X,  we 
have  as  a matter  -of  planning  of  -this  area 
thought  that  X should  be  distributed  in 
roughly  the  following  proportions.  Is 

that  a matter  for  this  new  body? ~Tn 

other  words  -they  would  give  the  terri- 
torial or  special  connotation  to  the 
general  policy  in  that  area. 

15930.  The  national  policy,  you  said— 
we  do  not  want  more  than  X office 
accommodation  in  London.  The  distri- 
bution of  that  within  the  area  is  pre- 
sumably rather  a regional  than  a national 
problem? Yes. 
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15931.  Do  you  expect  your  mew  body 
to  say  to  ithe  local  authorities  in  pre- 
paring their  plans;  “we  have  been  ad- 
vised of  this  national  policy,  as  indeed 
you  have  as  presumably  it  would  be 
the  subject  of  some  public  statement. 
Now  the  distribution  of  this  is  a matter 
rfor  your  plans  of  which  there  are  nine. 
We  are  wanting  to  help  you  in  preparing 
your  plans  and  we  think  the  distribution 
should  be  roughly  X minus  1,  X minus 
2?  ” This  is  very  simplified.  I am  just 
trying  to  get  a grip  of  what  you  think 

your  authority  would  do. That  is 

quite  correct. 

15932.  Miss  Johnston : Professor 

Holford,  I think  you  said  you  thought 
one  objection  to  an  elected  regional 
authority  or  board  was  that  you  do  mot 
want  to  produce  a system  unique  for 
London? That  is  one  objection,  yes. 

15933.  Would  you  not  say  under  the 
existing  system  that  the  L.C.C.  is  unique? 

I believe  it  thinks  so  itself  and  it  does 
not  join  in  with  any  of  the  other  local 
government  associations.  It  stands  apart. 
We  have  had  a lot  of  evidence  that  we 
ought  to  make  London  more  on  a par 
with  the  rest  of  the  country  by  making 
the  enlarged  boroughs  into  many  purpose 
authorities ; but  there  is  a unique  system 
at  present  which  is  not  local  government 

according  to  some  people. Could  I 

start  the  answer  to  that — some  of  my 
colleagues  might  like  to  supplement  it — 
by  saying  it  is  a different  thing  to  say 
the  L.C.C.  is  unique  in  Greater  London 
and  to  say  that  London  is  therefore 
unique  in  the  country?  We  realise  that 
there  may  be  certain  ways  in  which 
London  has  to  have  special  treatment 
because  of  its  geographical  and  historical 
(facts  of  existence ; but  we  do  not  want 
to  emphasise  the  differences  between  the 
regional  approach  on  Greater  London 
and  the  -regional  approach  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  I said  in  opening  that 
we  were  interested  in  the  variety  of 
London  and  that  variety  which  includes 
of  course  the  L.C.C.  with  its  seventy 
years  of  experience  of  this  particular 
type  of  government,  will  be  quite 
different  from  the  variety  you  find 
in  other  regions.  But  the  principles  re- 
main. I would  like  to  make  it  clear, 
that  although  we  regard  the  L.C.C.  by 
the  fact  of  its  existence  as  unique  in 
the  London  region,  we  do  not  envisage 
it  as  being  applied  indiscriminately  over 


other  regions  of  the  country. — Professor 
Briggs : I think  one  obviously  must  dis- 
tinguish between  the  administrative 
uniqueness  in  certain  respects  of  the 
L.C.C.,  which  I think  is  -the  point  you 
'have  in  mind,  and  the  common  study 
of  planning  development  problems  which 
fall  to  it.  These  are  of  rather  a different 
order,  which  in  fact  are  shared  ;by  other 
parts  of  the  country.  I think  the  differ- 
ence would  'be  a difference  between  a 
historical,  administrative  structure  on  the 
one  hand  where  'there  are  very  strong 
•historical  arguments  for  that,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  point  we  had  in  mind 
that  one  should  not  .treat  the  planning 
development  problems  of  this  region 
separately  from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. I think  there  is  a difference  in  the 
(two  sets  of  problems. — Mrs.  Glass : 
There  is  a third  point,  of  course,  that 
whilst  the  L.C.C.  is  the  largest  county 
in  the  country  and  has  some  of  the 
features  of  a county  borough,  the  posi- 
tion would  be  rather  different  if  the 
uniqueness  of  London  were  emphasised 
by  a giant  authority.  In  that  case  it 
might  become  inevitable  to  create  similar 
authorities  elsewhere,  and  whether  that 
is  a good  precedent  for  governmental 
structure  is  a question  about  which  we 
are  highly  doubtful. 

15934.  It  has  not  often  been  sug- 
gested that  we  should  make  a giant 
authority  but  rather  that  we  should 
break  down  the  L.C.C.  to  the  boroughs 

to  a large  extent. We  have  looked 

at  the  possibilities  of  that  and  we  have 
very  great  doubts  about  the  divisibility 
of  the  area  along  the  lines  of  such 
proposals. 

15935.  You  have  it  divided  into 
boroughs,  and  the  suggestions  made 
have  been  that  you  should  break  down 
the  functions  more  to  these  boroughs  to 
make  them  more  like  places  of  similar 

size  in  the  rest  of  the  country. That 

presumably  raises  the  further  question 
whether  the  area  of  the  present  boroughs 
is  really  divisible  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  these  functions,  in  other 
words,  whether  it  would  be  possible  and 
practicable  to  break  down  the  present 
county  area  into  -a  whole  series  of 
education  authorities.  Our  answer  would 
be  that  we  do  not  think  that  would 
be  a practical  possibility  because  of  the 
very  great  territorial  interconnection, 
the  unmistakable  interconnection,  of 
that  highly  built-up  area  .—Professor 
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Sir  William  Holford : We  said,  Miss 
Johnston,  in  our  statement,  that  we 
are  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
London  County  Council  can  in  fact 
consider  questions  of  principle,  and 
the  smaller  boroughs  very  often  cannot. 
They  are  subject  to  such  intense  local 
pressure.  The  more  their  knowledge  of 
the  local  questions  is,  the  more  subject 
to  pressure  they  very  often  are,  and  we 
think  it  would  be  a great  mistake  to 
break  down  that  administrative  ex- 
perience which  has  been  built  up  in  the 
last  seventy  years  of  the  L.C.C.,  which 
does  enable  it  to  be  a little  apart  from 
parish  pump  questions.  In  other 
words  they  can  consider  a proposal  on 
its  merits  more  easily  than  a smaller 
authority  can  do. 

15936.  Sir  John  Wrigley : But  you 
have  accepted,  I understand — at  least 
perhaps  only  by  silence — the  fact  that 
there  is  throughout  our  whole  area  a 
two-tier  system  of  government? Yes. 

15937.  You  are  not  proposing  that  the 
London  County  Council  should  become 
the  sole  local  government  authority  in 

London? -No,  I was  trying  to  answer 

Miss  Johnston’s  questions  that  it  might 
be  better  to  subdivide  it  for  all  purposes. 

15938.  If  there  is  the  two-tier  system 
of  government,  as  there  is  in  both  the 
administrative  County  of  London  and 
in  the  other  counties  included  in  our 
area,  except  for  the  three  county 
boroughs  which  are  of  course  a one-tier 
system  of  government — if  there  is  this 
two-tier  system  of  government  through- 
out the  region,  are  there  any  special 
reasons  in  your  mind  why  the  distribu- 
tion of  functions  between  the  two  tiers 
should  be  different  in  London  from  what 
it  is  in  the  surrounding  counties?  May 
I put  it  in  this  way?  You  may  say  this 
is  what  has  happened  over  sixty  years 
and  it  works  and  therefore  we  see  no 
reason  for  disturbing  it ; but  would  you 
say  that  there  are  any  reasons  on  the 
merits  themselves  apart  from  history 
why  there  should  be  a different  distri- 
bution of  functions  in  the  administrative 
county  of  London  as  compared  with 
either  the  surrounding  counties  or  any 

other  conurbation? May  I ask  my 

colleagues  to  refer  to  specific  things  here, 
Sir  John? — Mrs.  Glass:  I thought 

education  was,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
points  in  question:  the  redistribution  of 
functions  giving,  say,  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  roughly  the  status  of  county 


boroughs  and  perhaps  re-combining 
boundaries  in  the  process.  Such  an 
arrangement  does  not  seem  feasible  in 
an  area  of  the  territorial  interconnection 
of  the  London  County  Council.  It  also 
would,  of  course,  go  contrary  to  the 
general  trend  of  concentration  of  educa- 
tional functions  in  larger  authorities 
which  has  existed  until  the  1958  Local 
Government  Act.  First  of  all,  there 
would  be  a question  whether  the  prin- 
ciple that  existed  before  the  1958  Act 
does  not  still  hold  good  for  London 
County.  If,  for  example,  a proposal 
were  adopted  to  break  up  the  London 
County  area  into  a series  of  county 
boroughs,  there  would  be  a considerable 
restriction  of  educational  opportunities, 
even  if  parents  had  free  choice  of 
schools  throughout  the  wider  area. 

15939.  May  I interrupt?  That  is  not 
the  proposition  I was  putting.  Assuming 
there  is  a two-tier  system  of  govern- 
ment, not  county  boroughs  but  a countv 
having  some  functions  and  a borough 
having  others,  what  are  the  reasons  for 
making  the  distribution  of  functions 
between  those  two  authorities  different 
in  the  administrative  county  of  London 
from  what  they  are  in  Middlesex?  What 
do  you  think  are  the  reasons  on  the 
merits? That  would  be  a very  diffi- 

cult question  to  answer  because  I do 
not  know  whether  the  system  works  well 
in  Middlesex.  In  other  words,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  London 
administrative  County  system  should  be 
made  similar  to  that  of  Middlesex,  or 
whether  London  should  accept  some  of 
the  Middlesex  solutions.  On  the  second 
point  of  London  County  structure  be- 
coming similar  to  that  of  Middlesex 
County  structure,  you  would  then  pre- 
sumably get  divisional  executives  and 
excepted  districts  in  London  County,  in 
the  field  of  education ; in  which  case 
the  arguments  I personally  would  put 
against  the  delegation,  or  splitting  up, 
of  educational  functions  in  an  area  such 
as  London  County  would  still  hold  good, 
though  the  individual  authorities  would 
not  be  county  boroughs. 

15940.  The  diifferances  m education 
are  really  largely  mechanical  because  the 
county  council  in  both  cases  is  respons- 
ible for  policy  and  finance.  There  are 
other  services  where  the  distribution  is 
rather  different.  The  highway  authority 
in  the  County  of  London  is  the  borough, 
and  fihe  highway  authority  in  Middlesex 
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is  the  county. Professor  Sir  William 

Holford. : X think  .most  of  us  are  neutral 
on  this  point. 

15941.  I just  want  what  you  think  are 

the  reasons. Professor  Briggs : I 

think  we  certainly  did  not  go  into  the 
question  of  functions  in  any  great  detail, 
for  two  reasons,  the  first  being  that  we 
felt  each  function  in  a sense  needed  de- 
tailed separate  examination  and  we  had 
not  got  all  the  information  available  to 
us  in  a limited  amount  of  time  to  go 
into  this  question  very  fully.  Secondly 
I think  our  pre-disposition  was  to  be- 
lieve, unless  there  is  some  very  strong 
argument  for  changing  the  pattern  of 
functions  in  London  in  relation  to  the 
particular  needs  of  each  function,  it  is 
better  to  leave  undisturbed  the  existing 
pattern  which  we  know  works  well. 
From  that  point  of  view  we  would  be 
prepared  to  accept  the  historical  dif- 
ference in  administrative  terms  between 
London  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Again,  as  our  Chairman  has  said,  we 
were  distinguishing  between  what  you 
might  describe  as  a reasonable  measure 
of  administrative  variety  on  the  one  hand 
and  certain  common  problems  which 
many  of  the  regions  share  in  the  country, 
looked  at  more  in  terms  of  planning 
policy  and  development ; but  I would 
have  thought  myself  there  is  mo  necessary 
reason  for  believing  because  other  coun- 
ties have  their  functional  arrangement 
different  from  that  of  London  that  the 
areas  in  London  should  be  altered  simply 
for  that  reason.  But  every  case  I think 
would  have  to  be  looked  at  in  great 
detail. 

15942.  Chairman : You  would  not 

suggest,  Professor  Briggs,  that  the 
London  system  was  designed  to  meet  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  London?  The 
truth  of  the  matter  was  that  the  London 
School  Board,  an  ad  hoc  body,  was  in 
existence  before  there  were  any  effective 
authorities  in  the  County  of  London  at 
all  aind  indeed  before  there  was  a County 
of  London  Council.  All  that  happened 
was  that  in  1904  the  London  County 
Council  inherited  the  powers  of  the  old 
London  School  Board.  I think  you  must 
accept  this  history  rather  than  geography 
as  accounting  for  the  present  set-up.  I 
am  not  expressing  any  opinions,  but  1 
do  not  think  you  can  argue  there  is  any 
real  difference  in  this  context  between 
one  built-up  area  and  another  apart  from 

the  history. Our  view  would  be  that 
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we  do  not  see  any  reason  for  disturbing 
a historical  structure  merely  for  artifi- 
cial administrative  symmetry. 

15943.  That  is  a fair  point  but  I some- 
times think  that  sociologists  do  not  quite 
take  enough  account  of  the  accidents 
and  contingencies  in  the  original  struc- 
tures they  are  examining. -Indeed,  but 

there  is  a general  point  involved  here, 
that  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  too  much 
emphasis  upon  the  administrative  distri- 
bution of  functions  independently  of  an 
examination  of  the  general  problems  of 
policy  which  arise  gets  the  balance  some- 
what disturbed  and  we  would  have  felt,  I 
think,  iin  relation  to  each  of  the  functions 
obviously  there  is  scope  for  a consider- 
able amount  of  detailed  discussion,  but 
in  general,  certainly  for  symmetrical 
reasons,  one  does  not  feel  functions  ought 

to  be  disturbed. Professor  Glass : I 

should  just  like  to  reply  to  the  Chair- 
man’s comment.  What  one  often  hears 
is  that  sociologists  do  not  pay  enough 
attention  to  history.  This  must  be  a 
reverse  occasion,  for  as  sociologists  we 
accept  historical  structure.  We  do  not 
want  to  break  history  simply  for  the 
sake  of  apparent  symmetry. — Professor 
Allen:  I would  like  to  take  a rather 
more  economic  example  if  I may. 

I am  very  much  impressed  by  the 
amount  of  research  and  investigation 
that  has  gone  on  in  connection  with  M.l, 
the  motorway,  or  any  motorway  of  that 
kind.  It  is  a very  difficult  problem,  the 
economics  are  extraordinarily  difficult  to 
work  out,  but  of  course  the  M.l  now 
ends  with  a couple  of  urban  centres, 
Birmingham  at  one  end  and  London  at 
the  other.  Any  question  of  how  to  dis- 
gorge into  London  or  Birmingham  raises 
other  and  even  more  complicated 
economic  matters  which  would  involve 
all  the  local  authorities  in  the  London 
area,  Middlesex  alike  with  London 
County  Council,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
is  the  kind  of  thing  that  can  best  be  done 
on  the  level  of  our  proposed  organisa- 
tion and  might  lead  to  recommendations 
for  changing  the  distribution  of  func- 
tions between  the  two  tiers. 

1 5944.  I wonder  whether  that  is  a very 
good  example  to  take  in  support  of  the 
view  you  and  your  group  put  forward? 
To  take  M.l,  the  London  end  of  it,  it 
creates  problems  of  course  for  Middlesex 
where  it  debouches  into  Middlesex  and 
ceases  to  be  M.l  somewhere  south  of 
Barnet,  then  comes  through  Hendon  and 
A 4 
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creates  tremendous  difficulties  about 
traffic  in  the  borough  of  Hendon,  of 
which  we  have  heard.  It  then  comes  to 
Finchley  Road  which  is  already  over- 
crowded and  looks  like  becoming  more 
loaded,  it  passes  Lord’s,  through  Baker 
Street  and  down  into  the  West  End.  It 
is  true  M.l  is  considered  by  one  autho- 
rity, namely  the  Minister  of  Transport, 
because  it  is  a trunk  road.  Some  of  the 
roads  between  the  southern  end  of  M.l 
and  the  boundary  of  London  County 
Council  are  trunk  roads,  some  of  them 
only  for  half  their  width  and  not  the 
other  half.  We  then  get  into  London 
County  Council  and  they  are  inot  trunk 
roads  at  all.  All  that  does  create  a very 
serious  problem  in  highway  planning, 
highway  construction  and  traffic  control 
which  are  three  different  things,  and  I 
am  not  convinced  at  the  moment  that 
your  inter-departmental  body  at  govern- 
ment level  is  really  an  alternative  to  some 
form  of  local  government  organisation 
to  enable  these  things  to  be  dealt  with.  I 
can  see  very  strong  force  in  the  argu- 
ment that  there  should  be  co-ordination 
of  government  policy  about  all  these 
things  which  affect  land  use,  whether  the 
needs  of  agriculture  or  the  siting  of 
schools,  the  siting  of  roads,  refuse  dis- 
posal, land  reclamation  as  a result  of 
refuse  disposal  and  so  on.  I can  quite 
see  the  force  of  your  argument  that  there 
should  be  some  means  of  co-ordinating 
all  these  things  at  central  government 
level  and  perhaps  systematising  their 
approach  to  the  local  government  world 
in  these  respects  in  so  far  as  it  is  required. 
I do  not  see  quite  how  that  is  necessarily 
an  alternative  to  some  form  of  re- 
organisation in  the  local  government 
world  .itself,  and  it  does  seem  to  me, 
Professor  Allen,  you  have  hit  on  an  in- 
stance where  that  sort  of  thing  comes  out 

rather  dearly. Professor  Allen : You 

have,  Mr.  Chairman,  raised  a very  im- 
portant point.  The  general  point  I would 
make  is  that  this  problem  obviously  calls 
for  some  changes.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  the  inevitable  solution  is  an  all- 
purpose elected  authority  for  Greater 
London.  The  commission  that  we  are 
proposing  would,  I think,  being  so  closely 
linked  with  the  centre  of  government,  be 
the  best  to  begin  the  attack  and  suggest 
a solution,  and  not  an  elected  body  for 
the  Greater  London  area. 

15945.  I am  only  suggesting  that,  sup- 
posing you  persuaded  us  we  needed  a 


body  such  as  you  are  advocating,  that 
does  not  necessarily  exclude  the  possi- 
bility that  you  want  another  body  in  the 
local  authority  field.  They  are  not  neces- 
sarily alternatives  or  mutually  exclusive. 

1 would  agree. — Professor  Sir 

William  Iiol ford:  I would  agree  but  I 
would  emphasise  the  need  for  the  de- 
partmental body.  On  your  illustration  of 
the  motorway  you  have  in  fact  to 
get  a technical  solution  to  this  problem 
which  will  involve  land  use  and  even 
sociological  questions  in  cutting  across 
an  area  like  Hendon.  You  may  decide, 
when  you  have  looked  at  the  problem 
as  a whole  with  the  observations  of  all 
the  relative  departments  available  to  you 
and  also  with  some  genuine  research  into 
the  economics  of  transport,  which  has 
not  been  done  yet,  that  you  might 
have  to  take  your  motorway  on 
viaducts  for  a long  stretch.  That  might 
be  a more  expensive  thing  to  do.  It 
might  be  a million  pounds  a mile  struc- 
turally, quite  apart  from  the  different 
•properties  and  so  on.  Surely  what  has 
to  be  decided  is  not  what  is  the  slice 
of  the  cake  for  a particular  administra- 
tive regional  authority  to  have  in  con- 
trast with  Birmingham  or  any  other 
region.  What  you  want  first  is  an  assess- 
ment- of  the  part  that  is  played  by  this 
particular  stretch  of  motorway  in  the 
national  transport  system  as  a whole,  and 
it  seems  to  me  the  assessment  has  to 
come  first  from  this  commission  even.  if 
you  have  afterwards  another  authority 
to  effect  the  execution  of  it  within 
Greater  London. 

15946.  T suppose  also  you  would  argue 
that  this  body  would  provide  a means 
of  dealing  with  a thing  which  cannot 
very  well  be  dealt  with  today,  the  assess- 
ment of  the  cost  and  desirability  of 
alternative  forms  of  transport  facility. 
For  example,  a highway  in  London  is 
treated  as  a dead  loss,  merely  as  a piece 
of  expenditure.  The  only  question  is 
whether  it  can  be  put  on  the  rates  this 
year  or  on  grant  or  how  it  can  be  dealt 
with.  I do  not  think  we  have  had  a 
case  since  Kingsway  where  you  have  had 
a redevelopment  which  ultimately  be- 
came a profitable  thing  primarily  for 
highway  purposes.  Therefore  the  habit 
of  mind,  which  may  be  necessary,  is  to 
say — well,  how  much  can  we  afford  to 
spend  on  roads  this  year?  When  you 
come  to  consider  the  comparison  be- 
tween a road  and  a tube,  of  course  the 
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tube  has  to  be  constructed  by  London 
Transport  Executive  under  the  Transport 
Commission  who  under  statute  have  to 
consider  how  it  affects  their  obliga- 
tions to  make  ends  meet  taking 
one  year  and  another.  It  is  a 
completely  different  conception,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  machinery  ait  all  to 
consider  whether  it  would  be  better  from 
all  points  of  view  to  have  a tube  or  a 
highway.  I suppose  that  would  be  one 
of  the  things  which  your  co-ordinating 
body  would  have  to  apply  its  mind  to? 

Yes,  precisely.  Yesterday  was  a 

wonderful  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  easier  to  have  a bus  strike  than  a 
tube  strike.  On  the  roads  you  have  the 
private  cars,  but  when  you' have  the  tubes 
striking  you  have  the  buses  as  well.— 
Professor  Stamp : Would  it  not  be 

an  extension  of  what  has  been  done 
in  the  past?  My  mind  goes  back  to 
when  we  were  planning  London  Airport. 
The  decision  to  put  London  Airport  in 
its  present  position  was  a national 
decision  and  therefore  as  a national 
decision  if  was  then,  as  it  were,  super- 
imposed upon  whatever  local  authorities 
that  area  came  into  and  their  plans  had 
to  be  fitted  In  accordingly. 

15947.  They  did  not  even  make 
arrangements  for  health  control.  When 
the  part-time  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
of  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton  heard 
an  aeroplane  was  coming  down  he  had 


to  run  to  the  airport.  That  .is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  I mean. 1 rather  see 

the  Ml  in  the  same  way.  Surely  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy  there  should 
be  facilities  for  the  delivery  of  goods 
from  the  port  of  London  to  the  middle 
of  England.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a 
matter  of  national  policy  and  then  be- 
comes an  overriding  consideration  in- 
cumbent on  the  London  County  Council 
or  the  other  local  authorities  in  the  case 
to  make  the  necessary  provision  for  that 
in  their  plans. 

15948.  The  present  machinery  is  not 
very , adequate.  We  got  the  airport  a 
great  many  years  before  we  had 

adequate  co-ordination  with  it. We 

have  not  got  it  yet. 

15949.  Chairman : True,  Sir  William, 
I “must  thank  you  now  for  sending  in 
this  material  which  is  really  extremely 
useful  to  us  'and  please  do  not  think,  if 
we  have  confined  our  questions  to  certain 
aspects  of  it,  that  we  have  been  over- 
looking 'the  others.  We  have  studied 
these  tables  with  very  great  interest  and 
also  the  body  of  the  evidence  and  we  are 
very  grateful  to  you  for  it  and  for  coming 
this  morning  and  'taking  part  in  this 
conversation  on  the  subject. Pro- 

fessor Sir  William  Holford : Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  only  sorry  our 


coverage  was  not  greater. 
(The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
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Explanatory  Note:  At  the  hearings  of  oral  evidence  by  the  Royal  Commission  some 
witnesses  handed  in  supporting  documents;  and  these  have,  where  appropriate,  been 
published  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence. 

In  addition  the  Royal  Commission  themselves  from  time  to  time  asked  witnesses  to 
submit  additional  information.  This  Appendix  to  the  oral  evidence  contains  supple- 
mentary memoranda  of  this  kind  submitted  by  local  authorities  in  the  Administrative 
County  of  London  and  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee.  A 
further  Appendix,  to  be  published  at  a later  date,  will  contain  supplementary 
memoranda  submitted  by  other  local  authorities,  local  authority  associations  and  other 
bodies. 
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Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee 

DISPOSAL  OF  REFUSE  BY  METROPOLITAN  BOROUGH  COUNCILS— 
GROUPING  SCHEMES 


(The  following  memorandum  relates  to  Q.  78 — Day  1) 


1.  In  paragraph  7 (v)  of  the  written  evidence  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’ 
Standing  Joint  Committee,  reference  is  made  to  the  very  large  part  played  by 
the  Committee  on  coordinating  the  activities  of  the  constituent  Councils  in  con- 
nection with  refuse  collection  and  disposal.  Reference  is  made  in  that  paragraph 
to  the  fact  that,  after  the  war,  the  newly  constituted  Refuse  Sub-Committee 
divided  the  constituent  Councils  into  convenient  groups  for  the  disposal  of  refuse, 
with  a view  to1  the  Councils  in  each  group  aomboining  for  purposes  of  final 
disposal. 

2.  When  representatives  of  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  gave  oral  evidence 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  5th  March,  1959,  the  Chairman  asked 
that  a document  should  be  submitted  showing  what  action  had  been  taken  since 
1 947  with  the  object  of  bringing  the  groups  into  operation. 

3.  The  Schedule  to  this  Memorandum  shows  the  10  groups  into  which  the 
28  Metropolitan  Boroughs  and  the  City  Corporation  were  formed  in  1947,  the 
arrangements  operating  ait  that  time,  the  alterations  which  have  since  been  made, 
the  present  arrangements  and  general  comments. 


4.  The  Schedule  shows  thalt  progress  towards  unification  or  centralisation  of 
refuse  disposal  arrangements  has  been  made  in  13  Boroughs,  being  50  per  cent, 
of  ithe  Groups,  i.e.,  Nos.  2,  3,  6,  7 and  10.  There  ds  clear  evidence  of  combined 
effort  in  Group  9.  The  comments  on  Group  1 show  the  difficulties  of  obtaining 
a suitable  site  for  a joint  depot  for  rail  disposal,  which  caused  a change  over  to 
road  disposal.  Groups  4 and  5 have  spent  considerable  time  and  money  on 
preparing  schemes  for  the  modernisation  of  wharves  dn  Itheir  ownership,  which 
were  abandoned ; in  negotiating  for  the  filling  of  chalk  holes  in  Kent,  which 
proved  fruitless  because  of  the  action  of  ithe  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  in  restricting  the  terms  of  the  planning  permission ; and  also  in 
(lie  lengthy  negotiations,  which  are  still  continuing,  with  Government  Departments 
concerning  land  at  Woolwich  Arsenal.  In  Group  8,  where  two  Boroughs  formerly 
employed  a private  contractor  for  both  collection  and  disposal  of  refuse,  it  was 
not  easy  to  switch  to  'direct  labour  and  enter  into  joint  contracts  when  existing 
contracts  were  umexpired. 

5.  The  grouping  arrangements  have  bean  reviewed  at  intervals  by  the  Refuse 
Sub-Committee  and  by  the  Standing  Joint  Committee,  and  at  the  present  moment, 
an  investigation  is  being  carried  ouit  to  see  whether,  in  the  light  of  experience, 
improvements  can  be  effected.  Even  in  the  early  stages  of  this  work,  it  has 
become  clear  that  there  ds  little  foundation  for  some  of  the  loose  statements  which 
have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  London  refuse  disposal  points  form  a criss- 
cross pattern.  It  can  be  said  that  mo  changes  in  existing  refuse  disposal  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  by  any  Borough  Council  without  consideration  at  group 
and  Standing  Joint  Committee  level  as  well  as  by  the  individual  Council  to  ensure 
that  decisions  were  arrived  at  solely  on  grounds  of  efficiency  and  economy. 


6 It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  Grouping  Scheme  has  failed.  The 
opposite  is  actually  the  case,  and  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  remains  convinced 
that  it  is  the  best  method  of  .dealing  with  the  problem  of  refuse  disposal  in  London, 
given  oo -operation  from  Government  Departments  and  ithe  Planning  Authorities 
concerned. 


7.  In  ithe  opinion  of  the  Committee  and  its  technical  advisers,  the  sizes,  of 
the  Groups  are  satisfactory  for  the  development  of  an  efficient  and  economical 
disposal  service.  Circumstances  have  'drawn  Groups  4 and  5 together  and.  it 
has  been  found  that  in  planning  joint  disposal  the  size  of  the  operation  involving 
tihe  delivery  of  over  1,000  tons  of  refuse  per  day  has  presented  difficulty.  An 
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increase  in  this  rate  of  delivery  would  be  most  unwelcome.  It  follows  that  an 
“ ad  hoc  ” authority,  which  dit  has  been  argued  for  many  years  would  be  much 
more  efficient,  would  find  iit  necessary  Ito  set  up  sub- divisions  similar  to  the 
Groups,  and  would  only  succeed  din  adding  the  considerable  expense  of  a central 
organisation  to  that  of  the  groups  already  contemplated  by  the  Boroughs.  It 
is  not  considered  that  (it  would  be  as  efficient  or  as  satisfactory  as  the  present 
arrangements. 

8.  Under  present  conditions,  (the  cost  of  disposing  of  London’s  refuse  is 
inevitably  high  because  of  the  great  distances  to  the  disposal  points  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  (traffic  difficulties  in  the  Metropolis  itself,  which  cause  great  delay 
in  transport  with  consequent  high  expense.  These  conditions  are  a major  factor 
operating  against  the  reduction  in  ithe  numbers  of  depots  and  wharves  and 
concentrating  them  a!t  fewer  points,  simply  because  (traffic  difficulties  and  not 
distance  is  the  governing  factor  and  could  lead  to  very  heavy  expense. 

A.  G.  Dawtry, 

Honorary  Clerk  to 

Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee. 

Westminster  City  Hall, 

W.C.2. 

Uth  April,  1959. 
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Enquirieshave  been  made  by  Islington  for  the  acquisition  of  a new  depot  for  eventual  use  of  the  Group.  7 he  Council  are  now  ex- 
ploring th;  possibility  of  acqu  .ring  land  in  ord;r  to  improve  the  layout  and  handling  capacity  of  Ashburton  Grove  Depot  and  they 
are  alio  trying  to  improve  the  Lppktg  facilities. 
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Present  Arrangements,  1959 

15  year  contract  Land  Reclamation  Co., 
expiring  31.12.1967  by  river  from 
Northumberland  Wharf  to  Pitsea,  Essex. 

5 year  contract  Inns  & Co.,  expiring 
22.10.1960  by  road  from  Reliance  Wharf 
to  Hatfield,  Herts.  Contract  provides  for 
disposal  of  refuse  of  all  4 Boroughs  in 
emergency. 

15  year  contract  Land  Reclamation  Co., 
expiring  31.12.1967  by  river  from  Old 
Sun  Wharf  to  Pitsea,  Essex. 

Alterations  since 

i 

Changed  to  road  disposal  in  October,  i 
1950,  destructor  obsolete. 

Old  Sun  Wharf  opened  1953.  Duke 
Shore  Wharf  and  Devonshire  Street 
Depot  closed  for  disposal. 

Arrangements  in  1947 

By  river  from  Northumberland  Wharf  to 
Pitsea,  Essex. 

By  incineration  at  Hoxton  Square  ...  1 

By  canal  and  river  from  Duke  Shore 
Wharf  and  Devonshire  Street  Depot  to 
Sittingboume,  Kent. 
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Finsbury  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

SUPPLEMENTAL  MEMORANDUM  CONCERNING 
HEALTH  SERVICES 

i(The  following  memorandum  relates  to  Q.  428 — Day  3) 

In  1955  the  London  County  Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing 
Joint  Committee  agreed  in  principle  to  the  .transfer  of  certain  services  from  the 
County  Council  to  the  Borough  Councils.  These  comprised  certain  services 
formerly  under  .the  administration  of  the  Borough  Councils  .but  included  some 
extensions  of  such  services.  The  resolution  of  the  London  County  Council 
recommending  the  transfer  stated  that 

“ Prior  to  1948  these  local  health  services  were  provided  in  London  by 
■the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  which  from  the  .point  of  view  of  size 
and  because  of  their  close  links  with  local  inhabitants,  are  particularly 
suited  to  the  purpose  and  possess  the  financial  resources  necessary  for  their 
development.  It  is  considered  the  present  organisation  of  these  services, 
even  after  taking  account  of  the  divisional  administration  which  has  been 
involved,  has  demonstrated  a basic  deficiency  which  is  attributable  to  the 
■loss  of  the  personal  atmosphere  and  local  interest  which  was  a feature  of 
the  pre-1948  organisation.” 

The  necessary  legislation  to  effect  this  transfer  was  never  promoted  due  first 
to  delays  in  the  .negotiations  and  secondly  because  of  the  appointment  of  the 
Royal  Commission.  The  services  then  proposed  to  be  transferred  from  the 
County  Council  to  the  Borough  Councils  were: 

1.  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare. 

2.  Day  Nurseries. 

3.  Vaccination  and  Immunization  of  children  below  School  age. 

4.  Foot  clinics. 

5.  The  regulation  of  child  minders  and  voluntary  day  nurseries. 

6.  The  voluntary  child  minders  service. 

7.  The  employment  of  Health  Visitors  so  far  as  they  can  be  required  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Health  Service  to  be  transferred. 

8.  The  power  concurrently  with  the  County  Council  to  employ  home  helps. 

Present  recommendations 

In  addition  to  the  services  already  outlined  the  following  should  be  conferred 
on  the  Borough  Councils: 

9.  Health  visiting  for  all  purposes.  This  service  has  now  been  extended  to 
cover  various  sections  of  .the  Coimmunity  in  addition  to  infants,  and  should 
be  fully  integrated  with  that  of  the  Health  visiting  for  infants.  It  would  be 
most  unsatisfactory  to  have  two  groups  of  Health  visitors  dealing,  in  many  cases, 
with  the  same  family. 

10.  Vaccination  and  Immunization  of  all  members  of  the  community,  in 
addition  to  those  below  School  age.  One  Authority  only  should  be  responsible 
for  all  vaccination  and  immunisation  at  all  ages.  This  should  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Borough  Councils  who  are  also  responsible  for  the  control  of 
infectious  diseases.  Even  .though  the  School  Health  service  should  remain 
with  .the  Education  Authority  no  difficulty  is  foreseen  if  these  services  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Borough  Councils,  and  'the  Schools  Health  services 
under  the  control  of  the  County  Council. 

XI.  All  the  services  in  connection  with  Home  Helps,  without  concurrent 
powers  for  'the  County  Council,  as  were  recommended  in  connection  with  the 
1955  proposals  set  out  above.  Concurrent  powers  were  proposed  in  1955  as 
a compromise.  The  Standing  Joint  Committee  insist  on  the  provision  of 
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Home  Helps  for  the  aged,  .and  the  County  Council  for  sickness  generally,  and 
for  maternity  cases.  Two  distinct  Home  Help  services  are  unnecessary.  There 
should  be  one  service  only,  and  that  service  administered  by  the  Borough 
Councils. 

12.  Home  Nursing.  This  is  a personal  service  and  one  which  would  be 
much  better  administered  on  a Borough  basis,  although  voluntary  organisa- 
tions, such  as  in  Finsbury  the  Metropolitan  District  Nursing  Association, 
would  remain  the  agents  for  the  Council.  This  is  a new  service  under  the 
1946  Health  Services  Act,  and  is  closely  related  in  many  ways  to  the  Health 
visiting  and  other  services. 

13.  Provision  of  Health  Centres.  If  the  Borough  Councils  are  to  be  respons- 
ible for  the  other  services  as  outlined  in  the  1955  proposals,  with  or  without 
the  additions  now  outlined,  these  centres  would  be  best  administered  on  a 
local  basis  by  the  Borough  Councils. 

In  addition  to  the  .major  services  outlined,  there  are  a number  of  minor  services 
that  .should  clearly  be  dealt  with  by  .the  same  Authority  as  deals  with  the  major 
ones.  Apart  from  these  services  which  should  be  transferred  to  the  Borough 
Councils,  there  are  those  of : 

14.  The  administration  of  the  Welfare  sections  of  the  National  Assistance 
Act,  other  than  those  which  make  .provision  for  institutional  care. 

Henry  A.  Davey, 

Town  Clerk . 

Finsbury  Town  Hall, 

Rosebery  Avenue, 

London,  E.C.l. 

20 th  April,  1959. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  MEMORANDUM  CONCERNING 
ROAD  IMPROVEMENTS 

(The  following  memorandum  relates  to  Q.540 — Day  3) 

The  present  system  under  which  either  the  London  County  Council,,  or  the 
Borough  Council  may  initiate  a road  improvement  gives  an  .incentive  for  each 
authority  to  wait  upon  .the  other  to  see  which  will  do  an  .improvement  first. 
The  Council  consider  that  a more  satisfactory  method  for  deciding  which  autho- 
rity should  initiate  road  improvements  would  be  for  the  County  Council  and 
the  respective  Borough  Councils  to  agree  in  respect  of  each  Borough  two  classifi- 
cations of  roads,  .namely,  <i)  roads  in  respect  of  which  the  Borough  Council 
would  be  responsible  for  all  improvements  and  (>ii)  roads  lin  respect  of  which 
the  County  Council  would  be  responsible  for  major  improvements  while  the 
Borough  Council  would  be  responsible  for  improvements  not  amounting  to 
major  improvements. 

In  the  first  instance  it  should  .be  left  to  the  County  Councils  and  the  respective 
Borough  Councils  to  decide  this  matter  by  agreement,  hut  further  thought  should 
be  given  to  the  .possibility  of  defining  a .major  improvement  so  that  .this  term 
would  have  uniformity  of  meaning  throughout  the  County.  It  is  suggested  that 
anv  matters  which  cannot  be  resolved  by  agreement  between  .the  authorities 
themselves  could  be  determined  finally  by  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  Civil 
Aviation. 

Henry  A.  Davey, 

Town  Clerk. 


Finsbury  Town  Hall, 

Rosebery  Avenue, 

London,  E.C.1. 

20 th  April,  1959. 
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Fulham  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 


FUNCTIONS  TO  BE  DELEGATED  BY  THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL 
TO  METROPOLITAN  BOROUGH  COUNCILS  BY  AGREEMENT 
UNDER  SECTION  12  OF  THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL 
(GENERAL  POWERS)  ACT,  195S 


(The  following  note  relates  to  Q.627 — Day  3) 


Under  Part  HI  of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947 

1 Applications  for  permission  to  develop  land  including  permission  to  retain 
buildings  and  appeals  to  the  Minister  arising  therefrom  (Sections  14,  16  and  18) 
in  respect  of : — 

(A)  Changes  of  use  or  continuation  of  use  of  land  or  a building  where 
such  use  is  in  accordance  with  the  primary  use  zoning  of  the  Development 
Plan. 

Exceptions  to  the  above 

Use  of  land  for  industrial  purposes  or  of  a building  as  an  industrial 
building  as  defined  in  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  (Use  Classes)  Order, 
1950. 

Use  involving  a substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  employed 
on  land  or  in  a building. 

Use  as  a theatre  or  hotel  or  such  other  class  of  buildings  as  the  County 
Council  may  from  time  to  time  resolve. 

Use  which  the  County  Council  considers  to  be  of  special  importance  or 
involving  a matter  of  principle. 

Use  which  involves  or  includes  other  development  which  is  not  a “ minor 
operation.” 

(B)  “ Minor  operations  ” which  are  defined  as : — 

(a)  Development  which  contravenes  the  standard  conditions  but  would 
otherwise  be  development  permitted  by  Article  3 and  Clauses  I and  II 

,pf  the  First  Schedule  to  the  General  Development  Order,  1950. 

(b)  The  enlargement,  improvement  or  other  alteration  of  a dwellinghouse 
in  multiple  occupation  so  long  as  the  cubic  content  of  the  original 
building  is  not  exceeded  by  more  than  one  tenth,  with  an  overriding 
limit  of  4,000  cubic  feet. 

(c)  The  enlargement,  improvement  or  other  alteration  of  a building  (other 
than  a building  within  the  curtilage  of  a dwellinghouse)  so  long  as 
(i)  the  height  of  the  original  building  is  not  exceeded  and  (ii)  the  cubic 
content  of  the  original  building  is  not  exceeded  by  more  than  one 
tenth  and  (iii)  the  aggregate  floor  space  is  not  exceeded  by  more  than 
5 000  square  feet  and  (tv)  a substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  enlarged  building  is  not  involved. 

(d)  Temporary  buildings  for  which  the  borough  council  is  the  consenting 
authority  under  the  London  Building  Acts. 

(e)  The  formation  or  alteration  of  means  of  access  to  land  or  buildings 
not  forming  part  of  or  included  in  any  other  development. 

(f)  The  erection  or  placing  of  overhead  wires. 

(g)  The  erection  of  electricity  transformer  sub-stations  not  exceeding 
400  square  feet  in  area. 

The  development  (a),  { b ) and  (c)  above  must  accord  with  the  primary  use 
zoning  and  must  not  infringe  the  statutory  requirements  as  to  formation  and 
widening  of  streets  and  as  to  open  spaces  about  buildings  and  heights  of. 
buildings. 
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(C)  Other  forms  of  development  which  the  County  Council’s  Architect 
considers  to  fall  within  (A)  or  (B)  above  or  is  of  a class  of  a similar  kind 
and  which  he  considers  would  appropriately  be  dealt  with  by  the  Borough 
Council  in  accordance  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  agreement. 


General  Exceptions  From  items  (A),  (B)  and  (C)  above : — 

Development  by  the  County  Council  itself.  Development  by  the  Borough 
Council  within  Reg.  7 of  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  (Development  by 
Local  Planning  Authority)  Regulations,  1951.  Applications  relating  to  land 
designated  in  the  Development  Plan  as  land  subject  to  compulsory  acquisition. 

2.  Powers  to  revoke  and  modify  permission  to  develop  (Sec.  21)  and  payment 
of  compensation  arising  from  revocation  or  modification  of  permission  to 
develop  (Sect.  22)  in  cases  dealt  with  by  the  Borough  Council. 

3.  Enforcement  of  planning  control  (Sections  23  and  24)  in  cases  dealt  with 
by  the  Borough  Council  and  in  cases  dealt  with  by  the  County  Council  prior 
to  the  date  of  operation  of  the  agreement  if  such  cases  would  have  been  referred 
to  the  Borough  Council  after  the  date  of  operation  of  the  agreement. 

4.  Preservation  of  trees  and  woodlands  (Sec.  28)  except  such  as  are  owned 
or  under  the  control  of  the  County  Council. 

5.  Maintenance  of  waste  lands  (Sec.  23). 

The  County  Council  will  retain  the  right  to  exercise  concurrent  powers  and 
default  powers  under  Part  II  of  the  Act  but  will  consult  the  Borough  Council 
before  making  orders  or  serving  notices  in  respect  of  matters  which  would 
under  the  agreement,  be  dealt  with  by  the  Borough  Council. 

The  Borough  Council  will  normally  deal  with  appeals  and  inquiries  held 
by  the  Minister  arising  out  of  the  delegated  functions.  The  Borough  Council 
will  pay  all  administrative  expenses  of  carrying  out  the  delegated  functions. 
The  Borough  Council  will  also  defray  any  compensation  that  may  become 
payable  unless  the  County  Council  decide  to  pay  in  any  particular  case. 

Under  National  Parks  and  Access  to  the  Countryside  Act,  1949 
Section  89— Powers  of  the  local  planning  authority  to  plant  trees  on  land 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  and  enhancing  natural  beauty  and  powers  to 
plant  trees  and  carry  out  work  on  derelict  land  to  restore  or  improve  its 
appearance.  The  County  Council  will  retain  concurrent  powers  under  this 
section. 

Under  the  London  Building  Acts  1930  to  1939 
The  delegation  will  relate  .to  the  erection  or  carrying  out  of  any  building, 
structure  or  work  which  is : — 

(a)  in  accordance  with  planning  permission  granted  by  Article  3 and 
Classes  I and  II  of  the  First  Schedule  to  the  Town  and  Country 
Planning  (General  Development)  Order,  1950. 

(A)  in  accordance  with  planning  permission  granted  by  a Borough  Council 
in  the  exercise  of  any  functions  delegated  to  .it  under  .the  Town  and 
Country  Planning  Act,  1947  ; or 

(c)  erected  or  carried  out  without  planning  permission  but  in  respect  of 
which  an  application  for  such  permission  (if  made)  would  fall  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Borough  Council  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions 
delegated  to  it  under  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Act,  1947  ; 
apd  the  functions  to  be  delegated  in  relation  to  the  buildings,  structures  or  works 
mentioned  above  are  as  follows:  — 


The  Act  of  1930 

Part  III,  sections  22  and  26  (Consent  to  projections  beyond  the  general 
.line  of  buildings). 
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The  Act  of  1939 

Part  III,  sections  17,  18,  1.9  and  21  (Party  walls,  bay  windows,  roof  drainage 
and  uniting  of  buildings). 

Part  IV,  section  30  (Special  and  temporary  structures)  (except  (a)  in  relation 
to  buildings  or  structures — whether  temporary  or  not — which  infringe  Part  II 
or  Part  V of  the  Aot  of  1930,  and  ( b ) the  consent  of  the  Council  will  still 
be  required  under  subsection  (3)  of  Section  30  with  respect  to  buildings  and 
structures  within  that  subsection). 

Part  V,  sections  35,  37  and  39  (Means  of  escape;  access  to  roofs,  consent 
to  alterations). 

Part  XII,  sections  133,  134,  138  and  139  (Maintenance  of  means  of  Escape, 
alterations  and  conversions,  party  wall  renewals), 
and  such  other  sections  as  enable  'the  Borough  Councils  to  take  legal  proceedings 
or  enforce  the  delegated  powers. 

General  Exception  to  the  above  : — 

Any  building  structure  or  work  erected  or  carried  out  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  County  Council. 


The  Borough  Council  will  pay  administrative  expenses  and  such  compensation 
as  may  be  payable,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Town  Planning  delegation. 

Corporation  of  London 

TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING  DELEGATION  (LONDON) 
REGULATIONS,  1948 

(The  following  statement  relates'  to  Q.  2296-2312 — Day  10.) 

Time  taken  for  the  London  County  Council  to  concur  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  Corporation  propose  to  deal  with  applications. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1958 
Time  between  Committee  and  receipt 
of  L.C.C.  observations 

1 week  

1J)  weeks  

2 weeks  

2i  weeks  

3 weeks  

3i  weeks  

4 weeks  

4i  weeks  

5 weeks  

5J  weeks  

6 weeks  

weeks  

9 weeks  

11  weeks  

13  weeks  

17  weeks  

24  weeks  

31  weeks  

Total  cases  sent  to  L.C.C.  in  1958 
Total  cases  in  which  L.C.C.  have  taken  4 weeks 

and  more  to  submit  observations 19=5-6per  cent. 

Total  cases  in  which  L.C.C.  have  taken  3 weeks 

and  more  to  submit  observations 44=12-9  per  cent. 
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No.  of 
cases 

...  102 
83 

...  107 

4 
17 
8 
4 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

...  340 
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FOR  THE  YEAR  1959 
Time  between  Committee  and  receipt 
ofL.C.C.  observations 

1 week  

weeks  

2 weeks  

2\  weeks  

3 weeks  

weeks  

4 weeks  

4^  weeks  

5 weeks  

5i  weeks  

6 weeks  

6£  weeks  ...  

7 weeks  

8 weeks  

9 weeks  

9£  weeks  

10  weeks  

10^  weeks  


A To.  of 
cases 
54 
80 
105 
57 
26 
22 

7 

8 

3 
1 

11 

4 
1 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 


Total  cases  sent  to  L.C.C.  in  1959  390 

Total  cases  in  which  L.C.C.  have  taken  4 weeks 

and  more  to  submit  observations  46=  1 1 • 8 per  cent. 

Total  cases  in  which  L.C.C.  have  taken  3 weeks 

and  more  to  submit  observations  94=24- 1 per  cent. 


NOTE  OF  THE  POWERS  OF  THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  IN 
RELATION  TO  ROADS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON 

(The  following  note  relates  to  Q.  2353 — Day  10) 

Section  144  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855,  gave  powers  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  make,  widen  or  -improve  streets  in  the  Metropolis 
or  to  join  with  any  other  body  iin  so  doing.  This  power  was  exercisable  within 
the  City  of  London.  Queen  Victoria  Street  in  the  City  was  laid  out  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  under  powers  conferred  by  special  Act,  namely 
the  Metropolis  Improvement  Act,  1863. 

The  powers  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  were  transferred  to  the 
London  County  Council  by  the  Local  Government  Act,.  1888,  section  40  (8). 
Section  41  (4)  (b)  of  The  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  enables  the  City  Corpora- 
tion to  “ claim  to  retain  the  power  of  maintaining  and  repairing  a main  road  ” 
within  -the  City. 

The  -power  to  make  new  roads  referred  to  above  -is  still  exercisable  by  the 
London  County  Council  but  is  generally  understood  to  relate  only  to  “ -through  ” 
roads.  There  is,  however,  no  record  that  the  London  County  Council  have  ever 
sought  to  exercise  the  power.  At  the  present  time  it  is  the  City  Corporation  who 
are  engaged  on  the  construction  of  the  major  through  route  now  called  “ Route 
11  ” -but  later  to  be  named  “ London  Wall  ”. 

The  power  to  make  new  roads  referred  to  above  has  been  modified  and  extended 
as  follows : — * 

(i)  'by  section  207  and  the  8th  Schedule  to  the  London  Government  Act, 
1939,  the  -provisions  of  -the  said  section  144  which  related  to  expenses 
were  repealed1 ; 

(ii)  -by  section  50  of  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act, 
1949,  that  Council  were  'given  powers  to  incorporate  street  lighting  in 
schemes  for  the  exercise  of  their  powers  under  the  said  section  144  ; and 

(iiii)  by  section  30  of  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act, 
1951,  that  Council  -were  given  powers  to  incorporate  traffic  signs,  etc.  and 
trees,  shrubs  and  -grass  verges  in  any  -scheme  for  the  exercise  of  their 
powers  under  the  said  section  144. 
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London  County  Council 


EDUCATION  OFFICER’S  DEPARTMENT 
Improvements  and  Repairs  to  Schools 

(The  following  note  relates  .to  Q.2546 — Day  11) 

1 There  'are  three  limitations  on  Minor  Works  Programmes:  — 

(a)  The  total  amount  of  money  which  ithe  Council  is  able  to  allocate  to  minor 
works  is  fixed  by  the  Minister  of  Education. 

(i)\  The  maximum  amount  which  can  ibe  spent  on  any  single  project  is  fixed 
by  ithe  Minister  of  Education.  It  is  now  £20,000.  Originally  it  was 
£5,000  and  has  been  gradually  increased,  first  to  £7,500,  then  to  £8,500, 
subsequently  to  £10,000  and  recently  to  £20,000. 

(c)  For  certain  categories  of  work  the  Minister's  prior  approval  is  required. 
These  categories  ware  defined  in  Administrative  Memorandum  No.  548 
(9th  April,  1957),  which  has  recently  been  replaced  by  a revised 
memorandum  (24th  March,  1959). 

2 The  total  amount  of  money  approved  'by  the  Minister  for  minor  works  is 
not  available  solely  fox  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools;  it  has  to  cover  work 
required  alt  Special  Schools,  Further  Education  establishment,  Training  Colteges 
and  Playing  Fields.  It  has,  therefore,  been  necessary  for  the ' Oomral  to  determine 
each  year  what  proportion  of  the  total  amount  available  should  be  allocated  to 
the  various  branches  of  the  service  and  what  the 

limits  of  the  respective  allocations.  So  far  as  iPrimary  and  Secondary  Schoob  are 
concerned  the  main  priorities  have  been  as  follows : — to  modernise  sanitation,  to 
inisital  eleotricitiy,  to  “ de-step  ” classrooms,  to  incorporate  additional  playspace 
into  the  sites  of  schools,  to  improve  scboolkeepets’  houses,  to  replace  open  fixes 
and  coke  stoves  with  central  heating,  to  expand  and  improve  accommodation  fo 
Ae  and  the  development  of  technical  courses  e g.,  engineering 

b^dtog,  commerce,  etc.,  as  well  as,  e g.,  the  improvement  of  class  spaces  for 
special  purposes  such  as  art,  library  and  nature  Study. 

Managers  and  governors  of  the  schools  concerned  axe  fully  consulted  at  aU 
sta^?Sdfeg  approval  of  plans,  on  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  approvements 
required. 

Authority  of  Managers  and  Governors 

3.  Outside  these  main  categories  of  improvement  wrk  which  are' 

ta^SSt1 to  which  the  schools 
attach  great  importance.  Examples  are  as  follows. 

Display  panelling. 

Shelving  and  storage  facilities. 

Provision  of  playground  seats. 

Additional  washbasins  and  sinks. 

Chain  link  fencing.  , . , 

Ascot  heaters  (children’s  and  staff  cloakrooms). 

Electrical  works  (improved  lighting,  sockets,  eto). 

Improvements  to  art,  science  and -housecraft  , . 

Cloakroom  improvements  (including  additional  co,athooks). 

Wire  guards  to  windows. 

Partitions. 

Notice  boards. 
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Wall  safes. 

Window  boxes. 

Curtain  fittings. 

Dustbin  enclosures.. 

Improvements  to  medical  facilities. 

Improvements  to  staff  accommodation. 

It  is  this  type  of  work  which  the  Managers  or  Governors  are  empowered  to 
carry  out  on  their  own  authority.  Their  powers  are  written  into  the  Articles  of 
Government  and  Rules  of  Management,  copies  of  which  are  enclosed. 

4.  Article  6 of  the  Articles  of  Government  of  .London  County  Secondary 
Schools  reads  as  follows: — 

“ 6.  Subject  to  any  direction  of  the  Council  the  'governors  may  authorise 
minor  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  school  buildings  not  involving  structural 
alterations,  provided  that  the  expenditure  is  within  the  amount  provided  for 
the  .purpose  in  the  approved  estimate  and  does  not,  in  any  one  case,  exceed 
£40  for  alterations  or  £25  for  repairs.  Alterations  costing  moire  than  £40, 
repairs  costing  more  than  £25  and  alterations  or  repairs  affecting  electrical 
and  engineering  installations,,  heating,  hot  water  or  drainage  systems,  fire 
(preventive  works  ior  means  of  escape  shall  only  be  executed  under  the 
direction  of  the  appropriate  Chief  Officer  of  the  Council.” 

The  corresponding  rule  in  the  Rules  oif  Management  of  London  County  Primary 
Schools  is: — 1 

“ 6.  Subject  to  any  direction  of  the  Oouooil  the  managers  may  authorise 
minor  alterations  .and  repairs  to  the  school  buildings  not  involving  structural 
alterations,  provided  that  the  expenditure  is  within  the  amount  provided  for 
the  purpose  in  the  approved  estimate  and  does  .not  in  any  one  case  exceed 
£40  fox  alterations  or  £25  for  repairs.  Alterations  costing  more  than  £40, 
repairs  costing  more  than  £25  and  alterations  or  repairs  affeeting  electrical 
■and  engineering  installations,  heating,  hot  waiter  or  drainage  systems,  fire 
preventive  works  or  means  of  escape  shall  only  be  executed  under  the 
direction  of  the  appropriate  Chief  Officer  of  the  Council.” 

5.  The  following  advice  has  been  given  to  Governors:  — 

“Article  6 gives  power  to  the  governors  to  authorise  .minor  alterations 
and  repairs  to  buildings.  Article  6 has  a peculiar  significance  because  it 
emphasises,  in  a practical  way,  the  desire  that  the  governors  should  regard 
themselves  as  responsible  for  keeping  a 'constant  watch  on  the  upkeep  of 
the  school  so  that  it  is  a credit  to  them  and  to  .the  Council.  The  governors 
will  realise  that  the  efficiency  and  good  name  of  the  school  may  often  be 
affected  adversely  by  the  need  for  some  alteration  which  may  be  of  quite  a 
minor  nature.  The  governors  are  best  qualified  to  judge  what  is  required 
in  this  way  because  of  their  .intimate  knowledge  of  the  school  .and  of  local 
public  opinion.  If  these  alterations  and  repairs  oost  no  more  than  £40  or  £25 
respectively,  the  governors  are  free  to  have  them  carried  out  in  what  way 
land  by  whom  they  think  fit,  provided  that  the  total  financial  provision  made 
by  the  Council  for  this  purpose  from  time  to  time  is  not  exceeded. 

In  this  way  full  use  may  be  made  of  local  resources  in  small  matters 
and  delay  which,  however  inevitable  in  great  affairs,  is  merely  irritating 
in  small  ones,  may  be  avoided.  The  only  limitation  in  this  paragraph 
is  that  alterations  costing  more  than  £40,  repairs  costing  more  than  £25 
and  alterations  or  repairs  affecting  electrical  and  engineering  installations, 
heating,  water  or  drainage  systems,  fire  preventive  works  or  means  of 
escape  shall  only  be  executed  under  the  direction  of  the  appropriate  Chief 
Officer  of  the  Council.  This  limitation  is,  of  course,  necessary  because  the 
Council’s  Architect  (or  Chief  Engineer)  must  for  various  reasons,  particularly 
safety,  supervise  all  work  of  this  kind. 

Although  the  governors  cannot  authorise  major  alterations  or  repairs, 
their  recommendations  on  such  questions  will  be  welcomed.  They  will  no 
doubt  wish  to  keep  under  constant  review  all  matters  relating  to  the 
school  building,  e.g.,  ventilation,  lighting,  heating  and  sanitary  conditions. 
Various  factors  may  delay  or  prevent  governors’  resolutions  for  the  Improve- 
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ment  of  school  premises  from  being  carried  out  immediately,  but  every 
proposal  will  receive  consideration  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  other  schools 
and  the  amount  of  money  available  for  work  of  this  kind.  Any  proposals 
/'?,U,I.1CI  ..  making  important  alterations  or  enlargements  of  the 

school  buildings  will  of  course  be  brought  to  the  governors’  notice  at  an 
early  stage.  In  each  education  division  the  Council’s  Architect  has  an  area 
officer  and  the  governors  may  wish  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  expert  advice 
and  guidance.  e 

The  advice  given  to  managers  is  the  same  mutatis  mutandis. 

Authority  of  Education  Divisional  Officers 

6.  Divisional  officers  arrange  for  these  works  to  be  carried  out.  There  is  an 
overall  allocation  for  the  purpose,  broken  down  into  a quota  for  each  division 
based  on  the  number  of  schools  in  the  Division.  The  sums  allocated  for  this 


purpose  have  been : — 

£40  powers  £25  powers 

1956- 57  £40,000  £23,000 

1 957- 58  £40,000  £23,000 

1958- 59  £20,000  £23,400 

1959- 60  £40,000  £23,400 


The  money  for  £25  powers  has  also  to  cover  expenditure  incurred  by  Heads 
on  immediate  repairs,  costing  less  than  £10 ; these  immediate  repairs  include 
such  things  as  the  repair  of  broken  windows,  replacements  of  sashcords,  urgent 
plumbing  work  and  the  like. 

7.  Since  1956  in  order  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  minor  works  which  can  be 
authorised  locally  and  to  reduce  the  risk  of  delay,  Divisional  Officers  have  been 
authorised  by  the  Education  Officer  under  his  own  delegated  power  to  carry 
out  improvement  works  up  to  a limit  of  £100  for  any  single  job.  The  total 
amount  available  for  this  purpose  has  been  fixed  in  relation  to  the  total  amount 
generally  available  to  the  Council  in  any  given  year.  Since  1956  it  has  been 
as  follows: — 

1956- 57  ...  £45,000  1958-59  ...  £40,000 

1957- 58  ...  £35,000  1959-60  ...  £35,000 

The  allocation  to  each  Divisional  Officer  has  been,  broadly,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  schools  in  his  Division. 

The  above  amounts  are  additional  to  those  available  to  Managers  and 
Governors. 

In  this  way  it  has  been  possible  to  effect  and  indirectly  to  increase  the  amount 
of  work  which  can  be  carried  out  locally  upon  the  initiative  of  Managers  and 
Governors  without  further  approvals. 

8.  In  present  circumstances  when  the  total  amount  available  for  minor  works 
varies  from  year  to  year  this  method  of  procedure  is  undoubtedly  both  flexible 
and  effective.  The  alternative,  that  of  varying  the  amount  which  Governors  and 
Managers  are  empowered  to  spend  on  any  single  improvement  project,  would 
involve  an  amendment  of  the  Articles  of  Government  and  Rules  of  Management 
In  view  of  the  procedures  involved  too  frequent  amendments  would  be  undesirable. 

It  must,  however,  be  emphasised  that  the  carrying  out  locally  of  improvements 
up  to  £40  for  each  job  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  powers  and  responsibilities 
of  Managers  and  Governors.  They  have  a very  important  function  in  deciding 
what  improvements,  generally,  are  required,  at  the  school  or  schools  for  which 
they  are  responsible  and  in  ensuring  that  the  Education  Committee  are  made 
fully  aware  of  the  extent  and  urgency  of  their  proposals.  They  have  an  equally 
important  function  in  considering  the  detailed  proposals,  including  the  plans 
prepared  by  the  Architect,  which  have  been  prepared  in  order  to  give  practical 
effect  to  the  improvements  which  they  had  in  mind. 
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RIVER  RAVENSBOURNE 

(The  following  statement  relates  to  Q.  2673  Day  11) 

. . t A 1,-e  Fisheries  and  Food  invited  the  Council  in  1957 

The  Ministry  of  Agricul  , > in  which  jurisdiction  could  be  exercised 

to  express  its  views  on  the  ^ ways  decided  that  in 

over  the  River  Ravensbourne  a Minister  it  would  offer  no 

the  event  of  a formal  approach  being  : “^onlibility  for  the  river  within  the 

are  aTl  Wng°  supplied 

fi»SfS^  SI  and  Industrial  Research. 

HOUSING  BALANCE  SHEET  AND  REHOUSING  NEEDS,  1956-71 
Memorandum  by  the  London  County  Council 

(The  following  memorandum  relates  to  Q.  2715— Day  12) 

In  response  to  questions  raised  by  ^ “X^rAMlW 
of  evidence  by  the  Chairman  of  the  J|ous  g balance  sheet  (Table  A)  and 

iSSTMlSSf  needsTor  slum  clearance  and  other  development  (Table  B) 

f°TOs  S3  with  that  Ipprotd^ythe 

Development  Plan  and  the  figures Committee  on  23rd  luly,  1959.  They 
Town  Plannin 8 £P£S 5 avSableSatb  present  but  it  will  be  appreciated  that 

thetTmusMre  ^egarde™ alternative,  as  tSey  are  dependent  on  many  uncertam 
factors  which  could  give  rise  to  very  considerable  variations. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  " 

families  and  even  after  allowing \ io  P , County  there  is  still  insufficient 
r— eda«oT to  S tLt0estibmated  needs  during  the  period  1956-71  assuming 

T*rrr. 

X°le8wouldCano!  beralu  wten  applied  to  ^r^eas  ^‘differing"  housing 
conditions  and  population  structure. 

The  Commissioners  asked  how  many  of  the  7°°,000  dweUings 
„ t no  *1,0  « Memoranda  of  Evidence  from  Government  Departments 
related' to  the  County  of  London.  It  is  understood  from  the  Ministry  of  Housing 
and  Local  Government  that  the  figures  were  estimated  as  follows . 

Dwellings  for  General  Housing  Need,  1951-71 

County  of  London  Greater  London 

Net  increase  in  households i«nno  354  000 

Families  in  shared  dwellings  ...  1 *>5.000  3M’0W 


280,000 


700,000 


Thus  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  put  the  County’s  share 
t ooa  Ann  dwellings  It  should  be  noted  that  this  figure  relates  to  the  period 
1951- -TwhSX  fibres  given  in  Tables  A and  B attached  are  for  the  period 
1956-71. 
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It  is  understood  that  the  figures  given  by  the  Ministry  are  based  on  a number 
of  assumptions  that  cannot  be  checked.  These  assumptions  could  not  be  applied 
to  the  separate  metropolitan  boroughs  for  the  reasons  already  given  in  this 
statement.  As  it  is  considered  impossible  to  meet  housing  needs  within  each 
borough,  it  is  suggested  that  figures  on  a borough  basis  would  be  of  little  value 
to  the  Commissioners. 


The  County  Hall,  S.E.l. 
August,  1959. 


W.  O.  Hart, 

Clerk  of  the  Council. 


TABLE  A 

Housing  Balance  Sheet,  1956-71 

1.  Estimated  total  housing  needs 

. Families  or  dwellings 

(i)  Families  to  be  rehoused  from  demolished 


dwellings 165,500 

(ii)  General  housing  need: — 

{a)  Present  deficit  of  dwellings 126,000 

(b)  Net  increase  of  households 105,000 


396,500 

Allow  for  overlap  between  (i)  and  (ii)  1 6,000 

380,500 

2.  In-county  housing 

(i)  New  L.C.C.  and  Borough  Council  dwellings  128,000 

(ii)  New  privately  built  dwellings  16,000 


(iii)  Net  increase  of  dwellings  by  conversions  of 

20,000 

164,000 


216,500 

7.000 

22,000 

28,000 

9.000 

100,000 

166,000 


50,500  dwellings 
= approximately  150,000  persons 

TABLE  B 

Rehousing,  need  for  Slum  Clearance  and  other  redevelopment  operation  1956-71 

Families 

1.  Slum  clearance  42,000 

2.  Other  clearance  operations 

(i)  Housing  

(ii)  Education  

(iii)  Roads  

(iv)  New  public  open  spaces  

(v)  Industry  

(vi)  Removal  of  temporary  E.F.M.  bungalows 

(vii)  Public  buildings  ...  

(viii)  Hospitals  * 

(ix)  Statutory  undertakers  123,500 

165,500 
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existing  property 

3.  Estimated  OVERSPILL  

4.  Accommodation  for  overspill 

(i)  Out-county  L.C.C.  estates  . . . 

(ii)  Existing  New  Towns 

(iii)  Expanded  towns  

(vi)  Proposed  L.C.C.  New  Town 
(v)  Net  private  migration 

5.  Deficit  
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Extract  from  a joint  report  dated  24th  February,  1959,  to  the  Housing 
Committee  by  the  Architect,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Valuer  and  Director  of 
Housing. 


(The  following  extract  relates  to  Q.  2738-2739.  Day  12) 

IV.  Comments  on  the  Ministry’s  Memorandum 

18.  General— In  asking  Government  Departments  to  submit  their  evidence,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  suggested  that  they  might,  inter  alia,  give 
their  views  on  whether  the  size  of  a local  government  unit  has  any  bearing  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  service.  Some  Government  Departments  have  given 
definite  views  on  this  point,  e.g.,  the  Ministry  of  Education  for  the  Education 
service  and  the  Home  Office  for  the  Children’s  service  consider  that  the  present 
organisation  in  London  is  satisfactory  and  that,  in  general,  no  changes  are 
necessary.  The  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  record  no  express 
opinion  on  this  point  but  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  from  their  Memorandum  that 
thev  would  not  dissent,  so  far  as  housing  is  concerned  and  apart  from  the  possible 
need  for  more  co-ordination  throughout  Greater  London  on  the  question  of  over- 
spill from  ithe  opinion  expressed  by  the  Council  that  there  is  no  need  for 
changes  in  the  present  organisation  of  local  government  and  the  distribution  of 
housing  functions  within  the  County. 

The  Ministry  do  not  mention  what  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
reasons  for  this  opinion,  namely,  the  need  for  an  authority  with  large  and  wide- 
spread housing  resources  able  to  meet  the  rehousing  commitments  arising  not 
only  from  slum  clearance  but  from  the  programmes  for  roads,  schools  and  open 
spaces  and  other  planning  purposes. 

19.  Overcrowding. — The  .Ministry  do  not  state  the  grounds  for  their  opinion 
that  Dagenham  (which  is  assumed  to  mean  the  Becontree  estate)  is  exceptionally 
overcrowded.  It  is  assumed  that  they  refer  to  statutory  overcrowding.  There 
is  an  incorrect  statement  of  fact  about  the  lack  of  help  by  the  Council  in  the 
housing  of  the  married  sons  and  daughters  of  tenants. 

The  following  information  about  overcrowding  is  relevant 

(a)  Statutory  overcrowding  (as  defined  in  the  Sixth  Schedule  of  the  Housing 
Act,  1957)  can  occur  in  two  ways— 

(i)  the  increase  in  the  tenant’s  own  family ; 

(ii)  the  presence  of  persons  (including  married  sons  and  daughters)  other 
than  the  tenant’s  wife  and  unmarried  children. 

(b)  Although  no  detailed  survey  has  been  made,  an  enquiry  in  .the  early  part 
of  1958  indicated  that  statutory  overcrowding  is  relatively  small.  It  was 
then  estimated  that  the  number  of  overcrowded  dwellings  was  some  800 
out  of  a total  holding  of  some  196,000,  i.e.,  0-4  per  cent.  Of  the  number 
of  800,  300  cases  were  due  to  increase  in  the  tenant’s  own  family  and 
500  to  the  presence  of  persons  other  than  the  tenant’s  wife  and  unmarried 
children. 

(c)  At  Becontree  estate  it  was  then  estimated  that  about  100  dwellings  were 
statutorily  overcrowded,  i.e.,  0 37  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  some  27,000. 

(d)  The  Committee  have  been  concerned  to  take  all  possible  steps  to  remedy 
statutory  and  other  overcrowding.  Despite  the  many  demands  on  avail- 
able accommodation,  they  have  decided  that  transfers  from  overcrowded 
dwellings  on  the  Council’s  estates  should  be  given  priority  over  allocations 
to  the  Waiting  List.  For  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1958,  245 
tenants  living  in  conditions  of  statutory  overcrowding  were  transferred 
to  larger  accommodation  and  2,116  other  tenants  living  in  overcrowded 
conditions  (but  not  statutorily  overcrowded)  were  also  transferred. 

(e)  The  statement  that  help  to  Dagenham  has  ceased  is  incorrect.  It  is  true 
that  in  1952  the  Committee  felt  obliged  to  decide,  owing  to  the  many 
demands  on  its  limited  accommodation,  that  marriedsons  and  daughters 
of  tenants  could  no  longer  be  accepted  on  its  Waiting  List ; but  this 
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decision  was  coupled  with  a proviso  that  it  would  be  willing  to  consider 
further  help  on  representations  being  made  by  the  Local  Authorities 
concerned  that  limitation  of  land  and  resources  created  special  problems 
for  them.  In  fact,  so  far  as  the  Becontree  estate  is  concerned,  this  proviso 
applies  to  Dagenham  and  Barking  who  are  allocated  each  year  68  and 
32  dwellings  respectively  for  nominations  from  their  Waiting  Lists  of 
applicants,  who  are  the  married  sons  or  daughters  of  tenants  on  Becontree 
estate.  Since  their  decision  of  1952,  the  Committee  have  also  given  a 
small  amount  of  help  to  Barnes  Borough  Council  in  respect  of  Castlenau 
estate  and  have  recently  decided  to  allocate  30  dwellings  over  a period  of 
two  years  to  Elstree  Rural  District  Council  in  respect  of  married  sons 
and  daughters  on  Borehamwood  estate. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Committee  by  way  of  transfers  to  larger  dwellings 
and  allocations  to  other  authorities  is  estimated  to  contain  the  problem  to  the 
size  indicated  in  sub-paragraph  (b)  above.  While  the  problem  cannot  be  viewed 
with  complacency,  it  is  thought  that  the  somewhat  generalised  statements  of  the 
Ministry  might  create  the  impression  in  the  minds  of  the  Commissioners  that 
statutory  overcrowding  on  the  Council’s  estates  is  greater  than  it  is  in  fact; 
the  statements  also  overlook  the  action  which  the  Committee  has  taken  to  prevent 
the  problem  becoming  a serious  one. 

20.  Cost  of  provision  of  houses— Here  also,  the  Committee  will  appreciate  that 
comment  on  the  allegation  that  this  Council’s  housing  is  more  expensive  than 
that  of  other  authorities  in  Greater  London  is  made  difficult  in  the  absence  of 
knowledge  of  ithe  information  on  which  the  Ministry’s  view  is  based. 

The  recent  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  manual  “ Flats  and 
Houses,  1958,”  does  give  costs  for  provincial  building,  in  a form  which  has 
enabled  the  Architect  to  make  the  following  comparison  with  some  L.C.C. 
buildings  on  a cost  per  person  basis: — 

(i)  Without  any  loading  for  the  higher  costs  of  building  in  London,  the 
cost  of  an  L.C.C.  eleven-storey  point  block  at  £623  per  person  does 
not  exceed  the  cheapest  comparable  block  analysed  in  the  manual. 

(ii)  An  L.C.C.  twelve-storey  block  of  flats  with  solid  fuel  heating  at  £530 
to  £550  per  person  is  within  10  per  cent,  of  the  comparable  Ministry 
type  when  the  latter  is  reduced  to  exclude  the  cost  of  central  heating 
by  an  amount  suggested  elsewhere  in  the  manual.  There  is  evidence 
to  suggest  that  this  amount  approximates  to  the  higher  cost  of  building 
in  London.  (See  footnote.) 

(iii)  A cost  estimate  for  only  one  type  of  four-storey  balcony  access  maison- 
ette is  given  in  the  manual.  This  example  is  a four  person  four-roomed 
dwelling  and  thus  is  not  directly  comparable  with  any  standard  L.C.C. 
maisonette  (which  provides  for  five  persons).  Later  in  the  manual,  how- 
ever, examples  are  given  of  maisonettes  providing  comparable  accom- 
modation and  it  is  possible  to  relate  the  former  estimate  to  the  larger 
dwelling. 

Allowing  a 30  per  cent,  increase  in  cost  for  building  in  London  (see 
footnote)  the  cost  of  a typical  L.C.C.  four-storey  maisonette  for  five 
persons  at  £393  per  person  is  the  same  as  the  Ministry’s  related  estimate 
for  a unit  of  comparable  size. 

(iv)  Eight  types  of  three-storey  staircase  access  flats  are  studied  in  the 
manual.  Owing  to  the  very  adverse  financial  effects  resulting  from  the 
use  of  these  types,  due  to  reduced  building  subsidies  since  the  1956  Act, 
they  have  ceased  to  be  widely  used  by  the  Council. 

Footnote. — An  Independent  Building  Research  Station  Study  by  W.  J.  Reiners,  B.Sc., 
entitled  “The  tender  prices  of  Local  Government  Flats”  (August,  1958)  considers  that 
building  costs  in  Inner  London  exceed  those  for  the  provinces  by  about  30  per  cent,  for  three- 
and  four-storeyed  blocks  and  20  per  cent,  for  five-storeyed  blocks.  The  percentage  increase 
reduces  as  the  blocks  increase  in  height,  but  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  even  at  12-storeys 
the  cost  of  building  in  Inner  London  is  still  greater  than  that  in  the  provinces. 
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The  Committee  may  conclude  that  on  the  basis  of  comparison  with  the 
Ministry’s  own  figures,  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  view  that  L.C.C. 
housing  is  expensive. 

The  Architect  offers  further  comments  on  the  Ministry  s suggested  explanations 
for  the  alleged  expensiveness  of  L.C.C.  housing — 

(i)  " The  overheads  involved  in  a large  administrative  machine 
In  addition  to  building  costs  and  the  cost  of  ground  layout,  there  are 
charged  to  building  jobs  the  salaries  of  architects,  structural  engineers,  elec- 
trical heating  and  mechanical  engineers  (where  appropriate) ; the  salaries  or 
fees  of  quantity  surveyors  for  preparing  bills  of  quantities  making  advances 
to  contractors,  and  preparing  and  agreeing  final  accounts  , the  salaries  of 
clerks  of  works ; and  the  costs  of  trial  holes  and  borings,  printing  bills  of 
quantities,  and  district  surveyors’  fees. 

Provision  is  made  for  these  charges  in  the  estimated  cost  of  housing  works 
as  regards  the  cost  of  professional  services  on  the  basis  of  the  scales  of  fees 
Drescribed  by  the  respective  professional  bodies  (for  example,  as  regards 
architects’  services  by  the  appropriate  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
fee  scale)  which  are  applicable  throughout  the  country.  Occasionally  in 
individual  cases  the  provision  made  is  exceeded  for  reasons  reported  to  the 
Committee,  bnt  in  general  it  can  be  said  that  these  overheads  do  not  exceed 
those  which  must  inevitably  be  incurred  by  any  building  client. 

(ii)  " Defective  organisation  difficulties,  with  the  result  that  houses  and 
flats  take  longer  to  build  " 

What  is  meant  by  defective  organisation  difficulties  is  not  clear.  Presum- 
ably ftis  nebulous  wording  reflects  the  Ministry’s  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
ICC ’s  housing  organisation,  which  has  not,  however,  prevented  them  in 
this  paragraph  of  their  evidence  from  expressing  damaging  opinions. 

So  far  as  the  Architect  is  concerned,  the  policy  is  to  prepare  complete 
and  precise  contract  particulars  in  consultation  with  the  various  spec.ahsts 
concerned,  so  that  contractors  can  organise  and  execute  their  work  with 
the  utmost  expedition.  An  analysis  of  the  last  twenty  contracts  to  be  com- 
Dieted  shows  that  the  average  contract  of  115  dwellings  took  m actual 
building  time  20  months  to  complete.  Any  lowering  of  standards  in  the 
preparation  of  contract  particulars  (which  in  any  case  could  not  be  accepted 
for  the  fixed  price  tender  work  which  is  forming  an  increasing  proportion 
would  increase  actual  building  time,  besides  militating  against  the  careful 
“check  on  costs  ” to  which  the  Ministry  refers  with  implied  approval. 

(iii)  " Perhaps  too  meticulous  supervision  of  this  work  on  the  site  " 

Supervision  of  the  work  on  the  site  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the 
iob  architect  and  the  clerk  of  works.  It  is  maintained  in  order  to  ensure 
that  the  contractor  complies  with  the  architect  s intentions  as  laid  down 
in  the  contract  particulars. 

Site  supervision  costs  have  to  be  met  out  of  the  provision  for  incidental 
expenses  which  as  stated  above  in  (i)  of  this  paragraph  are  what  must 
normally  be  expected  for  building  work  of  this  type. 

21.  Management. — Although  the  Ministry  do  not  make  them,  they  refer  to 
allegations  of  impersonality  and  bureaucracy. 

The  following  characteristics  of  the  Housing  Service  underline  the  care  which 
is  taken  to  administer  it  in  a human  and  understanding  manner . 

(a)  Member-tenant  contacts  are  very  extensive  and  any  tenant  who  considers 
himself  to  be  aggrieved  can,  and  does,  cause  his  case  to  be  investigated 
by  one  of  his  members. 

(b)  Tenants’  Associations  are  encouraged  by  the  Council  and  in  this  way 
opinion  representative  of  all  tenants  on  a particular  estate  can  be  made 
known  to  members  and  officers.  The  Associations  are  also  instrumental 
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in  developing  good  community  life  on  their  estates.  Good  personal 
relations  exist  between  the  officers  of  the  Associations  and  members  and 
officers  of  the  Council.  There  are  now  93  Associations. 

(r)  The  organisation  of  the  Department,  with  maximum  decentralisation  of 
day-to-day  work  to  10  districts  and  40  areas  is  designed  to  bring  the 
housing  service  as  near  as  possible  to  the  tenants.  With  a few  exceptions 
the  distance  of  any  housing  estate  from  an  area  office  ranges  from  “ next 
door  ” to  a maximum  of  H miles. 

(d)  The  transfer  soon  after  the  war  from  office  to  door-to-door  collection 
of  rents  was  designed,  inter  alia,  to  make  the  service  more  personal. 

(e)  The  grade  of  welfare  officer,  with  experience  and/or  training  in  social 
work,  exists  to  provide  special  help  to  those  tenants  in  need  of  it  and  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  rehousing  in  as  human  and  understanding  a 
way  as  possible.  There  are  28  of  these  officers  employed  full  time  on 
various  welfare  aspects  of  the  housing  service  and  they  spare  no  effort 
in  helping  those  in  need. 

(/)  When  tenants’  cases  arise,  the  District  Officers  attend  or  are  represented 
on  the  Divisional  Co-ordinating  Committees  (those  of  the  Medical  Officer 
or  those  set  up  outside  the  County)  set  up  to  ensure  co-ordination  of  all 
the  public  and  voluntary  welfare  services  which  might  be  concerned  with 
a family  in  difficulties. 

(g)  Resident  estate  officers  are  employed  at  selected  estates  where  it  is 
thought  that  a more  intensive  service  is  needed  than  can  be  provided 
under  the  normal  organisation. 

(/i)  Many  individual  members  of  the  staff  and  some  groups  spend  a good 
deal  of  their  private  time  in  voluntary  activities  helping  tenants  in  need. 

The  Director’s  interpretation  of  the  Committee’s  feeling  on  this  question  and 
the  attitude  adopted  throughout  the  Housing  Management  Department  is  to  have 
only  those  conditions  of  tenancy  which  are  essential  to  good  landlord-tenant 
relations  and  to  the  needs  of  community  life ; to  allow  the  tenant  to  be  free  to 
lead  his  own  private  life  as  far  as  possible ; but  to  be  ready  with  assistance  for 
tenants  in  need  when  it  is  proper  for  a good  landlord  to  provide  help  ; and  to 
be  so  organised  that  the  appropriate  official  and  voluntary  services  can  be  called 
in  when  needed. 

Rare  cases  of  misunderstanding  will  inevitably  arise  in  any  service  and  perhaps 
especially  in  one  which  can  raise  contentious  issues.  But  it  will  be  appreciated 
from  what  has  been  said  above  that  the  Director  of  Housing  does  not  accept  the 
allegations  that  the  service  is  impersonal  or  bureaucratic. 

22.  Overspill. — The  Ministry  pay  high  tribute  to  the  activities  of  the  Council 
so  far  as  the  overspill  problem  of  the  County  of  London  is  concerned  but  point 
out  that  there  is  need  for  co-ordination  over  the  area  of  Greater  London.  They 
appear  to  be  at  a loss  on  suggestions  to  meet  this  difficulty  within  the  framework 
of  Greater  London  local  government  and,  indeed,  state  that  “ joint  action  by 
all  the  authorities  is  not  a practical  possibility  ”. 

This  would  appear  to  be  a somewhat  defeatist  attitude.  Joint  action  throughout 
the  area  of  Greater  London  does  not  appear  to  have  been  suggested  at  any  time 
by  the  Government  but,  with  a lead  by  this  Council,  it  might  be  worth  trying 
without  affecting  the  present  local  government  boundaries.  There  is  at  least  one 
field  in  which  effective  joint  action  has  been  taken  in  the  past,  viz.,  the  evacuation 
of  the  priority  classes  of  the  civilian  population  from  Greater  London.  In  that 
case  the  Council  was  successful  in  co-ordinating  plans  for  the  whole  of  the 
Greater  London  area.  While  it  is  true  that  most  of  the  action  was  taken  under 
emergency  powers,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  without  having 
tried  it  that,  given  co-operation,  similar  effective  action  so  far  as  overspill  is 
concerned  could  not  be  carried  out  now. 
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On  a minor  point  of  fact,  the  Ministry  are  not  quite  correct  in  saying  that 
Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  have  no  power  to  build  outside  their  areas,  No 
general  statutory  power  exists  but  the  Minister  may,  by  statutory  order,  empower 
a Metropolitan  Borough  Council  to  provide  housing  outside  its  area.  This  has 
been  done  in  one  or  two  cases  in  the  past  but  not,  it  is  understood,  in  recent 
years. 


Hubert  Bennett, 

Architect. 

J.  A.  Scott, 

Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
J.  E.  J.  Toole, 

Valuer. 

R.  J.  Allerton, 

Director  of  Housing. 


HOUSING  PRICES 

Supplementary  Memorandum  to  Royal  Commission 

(The  following  memorandum  relates  to  Q.2739— Day  12) 

It  is  appreciated  that  prices  quoted  in  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government’s  publication  “Flats  and  Houses  1958  ” do  not  necessarily  relate 
to  prices  obtainable  from  a detailed  estimate  or  competitive  tender  (p.  2,  para.  6). 
It  is  noted,  however,  that  these  prices  do  in  fact  compare  approximately  with  the 
general  level  of  the  cost  of  buildings  only  in  the  Provincial  Tenders  approved 
by  the  Minister  during  the  first  half  of  1958  (p.  2,  para.  5). 

In  the  absence  therefore  of  more  precise  information  from  the  Minister  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  these  prices  indicate  levels  of  building  cost  as  at  the 
first  half  of  1958  which  in  the  provinces  are  generally  acceptable  to  him. 

In  order  to  relate  L.C.C.  costs  to  those  given  in  the  Ministry’s  manual  it  has 
been  necessary  to  use  an  expression  other  than  cost  per  dwelling  as  used  in 
the  manual  since  in  many  of  the  blocks  studied  the  average  number  of  persons 
per  dwelling  differs  as  between  the  Ministry  and  L.C.C.  The  comparison  has 
therefore  been  based  on  the  cost  pec  “ person  housed  ”,  that  is  to  say  the 
cost  per  dwelling  divided  by  the  number  of  person  it  can  house  within  the 
Ministry’s  standards.  Comparisons  have,  of  course,  been  restricted  to  cases 
where  the  difference  in  average  number  of  persons  per  dwelling  is  fractional. 
(The  greatest  difference  is  in  fact  0-5  persons  per  dwelling.) 

The  costs  quoted  are  supported  by  actual  tenders  for  schemes  carried  out  by 
the  Council  adjusted  as  far  as  possible  to  conform  with  the  basis  of  costing  given 
in  the  manual.  The  schemes  have  been  selected  as  being  generally  representative 
of  the  average  costs  for  the  types  concerned. 

Mr.  Reiners  in  his  paper  on  “ The  Tender  Prices  of  Local  Authority  Flats  ” 
suggests  that  the  true  difference  in  the  cost  of  building  blocks  6 storeys  and 
over  in  inner  London  and  the  provinces  is  obscured  by  his  selection  of  Provincial 
schemes  which  are  excessively  expensive  when  compared  with  blocks  offering 
equivalent  accommodation  in  inner  London. 

The  figure  quoted  of  10  per  cent,  difference  between  inner  London  and  the 
provinces  for  blocks  of  12  storeys  and  thereabouts  is  based  upon  discussions  that 
have  been  held  with  officers  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government 
and  with  Mr.  Reiners. 
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RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  BUILDING 
ACTS  AND  THE  SANITARY  BY-LAWS 

(Clerk  of  the  Council’s  memorandum  30.4.59) 

(The  following  memorandum  relates  to  Q.2744-2759 — Day  12) 

The  sanitary  by-laws  made  by  the  Council  have  for  the  past  65  years  formed 
part  of  the  “ Public  Health  Code  ” for  the  County  of  London.  The  enforcement 
of  this  Code  has  traditionally  rested  with  the  metropolitan  sanitary  authorities 
(the  borough  councils)  who  have  for  the  purpose  staffs  who  are  specially  trained 
and  qualified  to  deal  with  matters  of  environmental  hygiene  including  the  design 
construction  and  maintenance  of  house  drainage  systems.  The  drainage  system 
to  be  provided  in  a new  building  is  frequently  dependent  upon  requirements  of 
general  health  legislation  enforceable  by  the  borough  councils,  e.g.  Public  Health 
(London)  Act,  Factories  Acts,  Food  and  Drugs  Acts,  Shops  Acts  and  certain  of 
the  Council’s  General  Powers  Acts. 

In  the  suggestion  that  the  . administration  of  building  and  sanitary  by-laws 
should  be  under  the  .metropolitan  borough  councils,  there  is  an  assumption  that 
(a)  developers  are  generally  local  people  and  (b)'  there  would  be  a staff  saving 
since  both  sets  of  by-laws  would  be  administered  by  the  same  inspectors. 

In  practice,  apart  from  minor  matters  (which  in  any  case  are  being  delegated 
to  boroughs  under  the  1955  agreement)  most  major  development  is  undertaken 
by  architects  or  contractors  with  offices  in  the  central  area  so  that  on  balance 
there  may  be  no  advantage  or  disadvantage  in  matters  being  dealt  with  locally. 
Regarding  staff,  building  by-law  work  would  be  supervised  by  district  surveyors 
(or  building  surveyors)  and  sanitary  by-law  work  by  sanitary  inspectors  so  that 
site  inspections  could  still  be  duplicated  even  if  the  work  were  under  a single 
authority.  (Town  Planning  applications  do  not  normally  require  site  inspections ; 
if  they  do,  the  inspections  would  not  fall  either  to  building  or  sanitary  inspectors  ; 
The  District  Surveyor  already  inspects  for  Town  Planning  purposes  during  con- 
struction combining  this  with  his  duties  under  the  London  Building  Acts  and 
By-laws.) 

At  present,  building  by-laws  are  administered  locally  by  the  district  surveyors 
and  since  no  prior  approval  of  plans  is  required  where  the  scheme  complies  with 
statutory  requirements  there  is  no  need  for  consultation  with  the  Council. 
Under  section  83  of  the  London  Building  Acts  (Amendment)  Act,  1939,  building 
notice  must  be  served  on  the  district  surveyor  two  clear  days  before  work  is  due 
to  commence  and  in  certain  cases  the  notice  must  be  accompanied  by  a set  of 
plans  for  the  information  of  the  district  surveyor,  unless  the  latter  agrees  other- 
wise. 

Where  concessions  under  the  Acts  of  by-laws  or  approval  to  means  of  escape 
are  required,  which  arise  more  particularly  on  major  building  proposals,  consulta- 
tion may  be  required  with  the  Council’s  officers  but  in  many  of  these  cases 
consultations  on  town  planning  aspects  will  also  be  involved.  Building  by-law 
matters  are  related  more  to  the  planning  aspects  of  the  .proposal  than  to.  those 
of  sanitation  and  it  is  the  Council’s  practice  to  co-ordinate  the  consideration  of 
the  two  aspects,  so  that  the  application  form  for  town  planning  consent  includes 
an  inquiry  as  to  whether  consideration  of  the  application  under  the  London 
Building  Acts  is  also  desired. 

In  comparing  the  system  in  London  with  that  elsewhere,  it  should  be  noted 
that  waivers  of  the  London  constructional  by-laws  can  be  given  by  the  Council 
without  undue  delay.  Elsewhere,  however,  local  practice  is,  as  a rule,  based  on 
the  Ministry’s  model  by-laws  and  any  question  of  waiver  is  a matter  for  the 
Minister.  The  developer  is  thus  faced  with  a period  of  delay,  which  may  be 
lengthy,  while  his  application  for  a waiver  goes  first  to  his  local  authority  and 
then  to  the  Minister. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  EVIDENCE  BY  THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL 
ON  TOWN  PLANNING 

(The  following  oote  relates  ito  Q.  2784-2785 — ‘Day  12)/ 

).  Delegation  to  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils 
Copies  of  the  »Detegatiom  Agreement  for  certain  Town  Planning  and  London 
Building  Act  applications  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  metropolitan  boroughs  are 
enclosed.  Delegation  will  operate  from  1st  January,  1960. 

2.  The  case  in  London  for  the  Development  Plan  authority  to  deal  with  certain 

applications 

The  Council  accepts  that  certain  applications  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  Borough 
Councils  and  the  City  Corporation  and  delegation , arrangements  are  in  train 
accordingly.  But  there  are  other  applications  referred  to  below  in  (a)  to  (d) 
where  the  implementation  of  the  Development  Plan  depends  on  their  being  dealt 
with  by  the  Development  Plan  authority,  and  there  are  further  applications 
referred  to  in  (e)  to  (ft)  which  for  good  reasons  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  larger 
authority. 

(a)  Applications  for  industrial  development. 

(b)  Applications  for  office  development. 

(c)  Applications  within  comprehensive  Development  areas. 

(d)  Applications  in  the  area  of  major  road  improvements. 

As  regards  (a)  to  (d),  it  cannot  'be  overstressed  that  the  Development  Plan  is 
a viable  instrument  and  leaves  .much  discretion  in  the  hands  of  planning  autho- 
rities Office  and  industrial  policy  could  easily  be  jeopardised  by  decisions  made 
in  good  faith  within  the  provisions  of  the  Plan.  Furthermore,  the  implementation 
of  these  policies  requires  positive  action,  parallel  to  the  negative  control  action, 
which  can  only  really  he  effective  in  the  hands  of  the  major  authority.  Very 
similar  arguments  apply  in  respect  of  the  achievement  of  Comprehensive  Develop- 
■ oment  Areas  and  of  redevelopments  around  road  improvements. 

(e)  Applications  affecting  buildings  of  architectural  and  historical  interest, 
or  traditional  London  settings  or  .major  street  frontages. 

,(/)  Applications  of  national  interest. 

( g ) Applications  for  development  of  sites  earmarked  for  the  Council’s  own 
developments. 

(h)  The  Council’s  own  development  proposals. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  pointed  out  that  a comparison  of  London  with  other  counties 
is  an  erroneous  one.  If  any  comparison  is  possible  it  is  with  the  great  county 
boroughs,  where  development  planning  and  development  control  are  with  the 
one  authority. 

3.  The  London  County  Council’s  handling  of  applications 

During  ithe  oral  evidence  before  ithe  Royal  Commission  there  were  questions 
about  rthe  Council’s  “ delay  ” -in  clearing  applications.  It  -must  be  stressed  that  all 
applications  are  cleared  as  -quickly  as  possible.  It  is  necessary  to  investigate 
proposed  developments  in  London  in  relation  to — - 

(a)  use; 

( b ) residential  density  ; 

(c)  .plot  rati-o  ; 

(d)  policies  including  industrial,  office,  waterside,  preservation  of  residential 
uses,  high  buildings ; 

(e)  traffic  considerations,  including — car  parking ; loading  and  unloading; 
access  and  egress  ; road  improvement  possibilities ; road  layout ; 

(f)  comprehensive  redevelopment  possibilities  thrown  up,  or  integration  with 

existing  comprehensive  plan  ; 

* Not  reproduced. 
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(g)  layout,  daylighting,  massing,  elevations,  architectural  and  historic  build- 
ings ; 

( h ) amenities  generally. 

If  (thought  ds  given  to  the  size,  importance  and  nature  of  many  of  the  develop- 
ments in  London,  in  comparison  with  elsewhere  in  the  country,  to  the  planning 
problems  in  London,  to  the  need  ito-  consult  itihe  Borough  Council,  adjoining  owners, 
the  Police,  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  the  Port  of  London  Authority  and  other 
bodies,  to  link  up  with  the  London  Building  Act  considerations,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  period  allowed  throughout  the  country  for  deciding  an  application 
before  the  applicant  has  a right  of  appeal  is  two  .months  and  three  months  if  a 
trunk  road  is  affected,  it  is  contended  that  the  following  current  (March,  1959) 
situation  is  not  indicative  of  “ delay  ” : — 

Percentage  of  applications 

cleared  within  2 weeks : 8. 
cleared  within  4 weeks : 37. 
cleared  within  6 weeks : 60. 
cleared  within  8 weeks : 80. 


ESTIMATED  FINANCIAL  EFFECTS  OF  REDISTRIBUTION  OF 
FUNCTIONS  AND  REORGANISATION  OF  AREAS  OF  LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNTY  OF  LONDON 

(The  following  note  relates  to  Q.  2758-2759 — Day  12) 

1.  No  accurate  .assessment  is  possible  of  the  financial  effect  of  proposals  for  the 
■transfer  of  functions  from  the  .London  County  Council  to  the  metropolitan  borough 
councils,  or  for  tihie  creation  of  a number  of  single  (tier  authorities  in  (the  area  of 
the  administrative  county.  The  basic  difficulty  lies  in  estimating  the  expenditure 
likely  to  be  incurred  by  each  of  the  new  or  surviving  authorities : the  need  for  each 
service,  .the  standard  likely  ito  be  readied  and  /the  cost  involved  are  all  unknown 
in  varying  degrees,  while  some  services,  such  as  sewage  .disposal,  could  not  be 
provided  by  individual  boroughs.  An  attempt  has  been  made,  however,  to  give 
some  broad  indication  of  'the  financial  effects  by  apportioning  the  London  County 
Council’s  estimated  net  expenditure  for  1958-59  between  the  boroughs  on  bases 
designed  ito  allow  as  far  as  possible  for  ithe  differing  needs  and  circumstances  of 
their  areas. 

2.  Table  1 shows  the  effect  on  rate  poundages  (a)  lif  there  had  been  no  London 
Equalisation  Scheme,  and  ( b ) if  each  of  ithe  metropolitan  boroughs  and  -the  City 
of  London  had  provided  for  itself  all  'the  services  now  provided  by  the  London 
County  Council  without  the  benefit  of  ithe  'London  Equalisation  Scheme,  i.e.,  if 
each  of  the  authorities  had  been  completely  autonomous  and  self-supporting. 
Col.  5 shows  'the  rate  required  'by  each  authority  ito  cover  the  cost  of  providing 
county  services.  This  compares  with  ithe  uniform  poundage  of  'the  county  precept 
(approximately  9s.  5d.  before  deduction  of  5d.  relief  from  balances). 

3.  The  London  Municipal  Society  proposed  in  its  memorandum  of  evidence  to 
•the  Commission  'that  most  of  the  major  county  services  should  be  transferred  to 
second-tier  authorities,  .and  made  'two.  suggestion's  for  ithe  constitution  of  new 
“ most-purpose  ” authoriities  by  grouping  the  areas  of  existing  _ metropolitan 
boroughs.  These  .suggestions  were  for  a “ Divisional  ” plan,  providing  for  seven 
areas  with  .a  population  of  about  450,000  and,  with  one  exception,  roughly  equal 
rateable  value,  and  an  “ Amalgamation  ” plan  for  producing  about  fifteen  areas 
with  a population  between  200,000  and  250,000.  Table  2 .gives  .an  estimate  of  the 
rate  poundage  which  would  have  to  'be  levied  (by  each  authority  under  these  two 
plans  on  the  assumption  'that  they  provided  all  the  county  services  for  themselves 
and  ithat  there  were  no  rate  equalisation  scheme. 
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4 As  stated  in  para.  1,  itfae  calculations  have  been  based  on  the  net  coat  of  pro- 
viding services  in  1958-59.  They  do  not,  therefore,  make  any  allowance  for  the 
changes  in  ithe  system  of  exchequer  grants,  etc.,  which  took  effect  on  1st  April, 
1959.  Those  changes,  however,  are  not  likely  to  .alter  the  overall  position  to  any 
significant  extent. 

TABLE  1 

Administrative  County  of  London 

Statement  showing  the  effect  on  rate  poundages  for  1958-59  if— 

(1)  there  had  been  no  London  Equalisation  Scheme  (col.  3); 

(2)  each  borough  had  provided  county  services  for  itself  (col.  4). 


“ True  ” rate 
actually 
levied 
(including 
county 
precept  of 
9s.  Od.) 


“ True  ” rate 
required 
without 
the  London 
Equalisation 
Scheme 


Total  rate 
required  if 
each  authority 
met  its  share 
of  county 
expenditure 
without 
equalisation 


Rate  required 
for  county 
services 
(included 
in  Col.  4) 


(1) 

Battersea 

Bermondsey 
Bethnal  Green  ... 
Camberwell 
Chelsea  

Deptford 

Finsbury  

Fulham  

Greenwich 
Hackney 

Hammersmith  ... 
Hampstead 

Holbom 

Islington 

Kensington 

Lambeth 

Lewisham 

Paddington 

Poplar  

St.  Marylebone  ... 

St.  Pancras 
Shoreditch 
Southwark 

Stepney  

Stoke  Newington 

Wandsworth 

Westminster 

Woolwich 

City  of  London  .. 


Highest 
. Lowest 
Range 


(2) 
s.  d. 
17  9 
19  0 
21  0 

17  5 

18  0 

17  3 

19  3 
17  6 
16  10 
17  8 

16  11 
17  5 
15  6 
17  2 
17  2 

17  0 
17  4 

17  6 

18  9 

15  5 

18  1 
18  7 
18  0 

20  7 
18  1 

16  7 
14  6 
18  0 

16  0 


(3) 
s.  d. 
22  2 
21  6 
29  3 
21  1 
15  11 


19  8 
21  2 

18  2 
16  10 
13  4 

20  0 
15  1 

17  10 
20  0 
17  6 
25  5 
13  7 


21  0 
14  6 
6 6 


17 

21 

20 

22 

22 

17 

12 

20 


13  10 


29  3 
12  4 
16  11 


(4) 
s.  d. 

33  11 
23  9 
43  3 
32  6 
13  0 

34  11 
12  11 
26  11 
28  7 
31  8 

23  2 
17  4 

6 8 

30  8 
13  6 

24  1 

31  3 
19  10 
37  10 

7 6 

17  11 
26  1 

25  11 
27  11 
34  3 

24  8 


6 2 


43  3 
5 3 
38  0 


s.  d. 


23  0 


20 

6 

20 

4 

15 


17  11 
19  6 

14  0 
9 6 
2 4 

19  8 
7 5 

15  3 

20  3 
11  4 

21  5 
2 11 

9 9 

13  10 

14  8 
14  2 
20  10 

16  5 
1 11 

16  3 

1 3 


Note  .—True  rate  is  the  actual  rate  levied,  ignoring  any  relief  from  the  rating  authorltto' 
balances. 
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TABLE  2 


Administrative  County  of  London 


Statement  showing  rate  poundages  which  would  have  to  be  levied  by  autonomous 
authorities  constituted  as  proposed  by  the  London  Municipal  Society. 


Population 

Product 
of  Id. 
rate 

Id.  rate 
product 
per  1,000 
population 

Rate 

required 

without 

equalisa- 

tion 

“ Divisional  ” Plan 

£ 

£ 

s.  d. 

A.  Wandsworth  and  Battersea  ... 

449,500 

26,544 

59 

26  9 

B.  Lambeth,  Southwark,  Cam- 

berwell  and  Bermondsey 

547,890 

37,261 

68 

26  6 

C.  Deptford,  Lewisham,  Green- 

wich  and  Woolwich 

526,980 

31,004 

59 

30  0 

D.  Hammersmith,  Fulham, 

Chelsea  and  Kensington 

446,400 

42,735 

96 

17  6 

E.  Paddington,  Westminster,  St. 
Marylebone,  Hampstead  and 

136,825 

Holbom  

408,320 

335 

7 7 

F.  Poplar,  Stepney,  Bethnal 
Green,  Hackney,  Shoreditch 

and  Stoke  Newington 

475,180 

30,282 

64 

31  11 

G.  Finsbury,  Islington  and  St. 

Pancras  

394,630 

34,900 

88 

21  0 

“ Amalgamation  ” Plan 

24  8 

1 . Wandsworth 

337,700 

20,500 

61 

2.  Battersea  and  Lambeth 

336,100 

22,044 

66 

26  10 

3.  Southwark,  Bermondsey  and 

Deptford  

216,8C0 

15,421 

71 

27  2 

4.  Camberwell 

177,700 

9,280 

52 

32  6 

5.  Lewisham  

220,900 

11,800 

53 

31  3 

6.  Greenwich  and  Woolwich  . . . 

235,110 

15,764 

67 

28  1 

7.  Hammersmith  and  Fulham . . . 

227,900 

15,250 

67 

24  11 

8.  Kensington  and  Chelsea 

218,500 

27,485 

126 

13  5 

9.  Paddington  and  Westminster 

216,430 

90,200 

417 

6 10 

10.  Hampstead  and  St.  Maryle- 

bone 

169,660 

32,425 

191 

10  1 

11.  St.  Pancras,  Holborn  and 

Finsbury  

189,060 

37,100 

196 

12  4 

12.  Islington  

227,800 

12,000 

53 

30  8 

13.  Stoke  Newington  and  Hackney 

215,480 

12,009 

56 

32  3 

14.  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green, 

Stepney  and  Poplar 

259,700 

18,273 

70 

31  9 

STATEMENT  ON  FINANCIAL  CONTROL 

(The  following  statement  relates  to  Q.2965-2966 — Day  12) 

Introductory 

Comprehensive  Code  regulates  financial  procedure 
The  Council’s  system  of  financial  control  is  comprised  in  its  Standing  Orders, 
Regulations  and  Rules.  It  provides  a comprehensive  code  which  is  adapted  to 
the  Council’s  special  needs  .and  which  seeks  to  concentrate  attention  and  control 
on  key  points  and  on  departures  from  normal  standards  but  at  the  same  time 
■provides  for  periodic  review  of  those  standards.  It  regulates  the  Council’s  own 
procedure,  lays  down  the  financial  framework  within  which  Committees  are 
free  .to  operate  and  provides  officers  with  clear  definite  rules  for  their  activities. 
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70 -year  old  system  continuously  modified  to  meet  modern  requirements 
The  system,  now  70  years  old,  has  frequently  been  revised  and  modified  to 
keep  it  i,n  step  with  modem  outlooks  and  methods  and  with  the  expansion  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  .Council's  activities.  It  has  recently  been  comprehensively 
reviewed  in  the  light  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1958,  but  the  changes  mow 
needed  are  minor.  Fundamentally  it  remains  founded  on  the  requirement,  which 
was  statutory  until  1st  April  last,  that  no  new  .liability  in  excess  of  (in  recent 
years)  £100  shall  be  incurred  by  the  Council  except  upon  an  estimate  submitted 
by  the  Finance  Committee. 

Finance  Committee 

Council’s  finances  controlled  by  Finance  Committee 

While  the  .ultimate  decision  must  rest  with  .the  Council  itself,  the  Finance 
Committee  are  empowered  and  required  to  take  any  action  which  may  be  neces- 
sary in  the  financial  interests  of  the  Council.  Besides  being  in  a position  to 
advise  the  Council  on  the  financial  effect  of  all  proposals  for  expenditure  before 
liability  is  incurred,  the  Committee  hold  all  the  other  threads  of  financial  control 
and  can  give  guidance  on  financial  .matters  to  all  the  committees  and  departments 
of  the  Council. 

Composition  of  Finance  Committee 

T.he  Committee  reflects  the  political  party  composition  of  the  Council  itself 
and  are  composed  of  .members  who  wish  to  serve  on  it  and  who  normally  are 
not  chairmen  or  vice-chairmen  of  executive  committees.  They  meet  fortnightly 
in  session  time  and  the  Commission  have  been  supplied  with  a copy  of  the  agenda 
and  documents  for  a typical  meeting.  A large  amount  of  urgent  and  detailed 
work  .is  done  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  between  meetings  but  members 
of  the  Committee  are  .given  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  documents  and 
discussing  them. 

Annual  estimates 

Annual  Estimates  primary  instrument  of  control 

Control  over  expenditure  is  exercised  primarily  by  means  of  the  annual 
estimates  submitted  .by  the  Finance  Committee  to  the  Council.  _ In  summary 
form  they  provide  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  to  be  raised  from  the 
county  rate  and  (on  capital  .account)  by  borrowing.  The  estimates  for  each 
committee  show  in  clo.se  detail  the  amounts  which,  when  voted  by  the  Council, 
can  be  spent  by  that  committee  on  the  defined  purposes  subject  generally  to 
the  specific  concurrence  of  the  Finance  Committee  in  those  cases  where  the  cost 
of  a project  is  expeoted  to  exceed  £1,000. 

Provisional  sums  and  contingencies 

The  amounts  included  in  the  annual  estimates  of  each  committee  are  restricted 
to  matters  which  have  already  been  approved  in  principle  by  .the  Council. 
Provision  for  other  matters  can  only  be  made  in  the  summary  of  annual  estimates 
by  way  of  “ provisional  sums  ” or  “ contingencies  ”.  Provisional  sums  axe  for 
projects  under  consideration  but  not  yet  approved  ; the  contingency  provision, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  'to  meet  expenses  which  may  .arise  but  cannot  be  clearly 
foreseen  when  the  estimates  are  prepared.  .Before  anything  can  be  spent  from 
either  of  these  .sources  .a  further  estimate  .must  be  submitted  to  the  Council  to 
cover  each  proposal,  thus  oom, plying  with  the  basic  requirement  that  new  liabilities 
(unless  of  small  amount)  need  approval  by  the  Council  on  a submission  by  the 
Finance  Committee. 

Scrutiny  and  approval  of  annual  estimates  and  votes 

The  .annual  estimates  are  prepared  in  great  detail  by  the  spending  departments. 
Many  discussions  take  .place  .between  the  finance  department  and  the  spending 
departments  while  the  figures  axe  in  preparation,  iin  the  course  of  which  adjust- 
ments are  often  made.  A conspectus  is  then  supplied  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  who  may,  in  the  light  of  this,  discuss  the  figures  with  the 
chairmen  of  spending  committees.  After  any  points  arising  'therefrom  have 
been  settled  the  estimates,  collected  under  main  headings  known  as  votes  and 
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under  subheads  and  details  of  voites,  are  considered  by  spending  committees, 
examined  in  detail  by  a small  section  of  members  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
representative  of  both  sides  of  the  Council,  and  then  considered  by  the  full 
Finance  Committee  before  being  submitted  to  .the  Council.  They  are  first 
submitted  in  summary  form  with  such  other  information  as  is  required  to  give 
the  Council  a complete  picture  of  its  financial  position  and  enable  it  to  fix  the 
rate  to  be  levied  in  the  coming  year  and  decide  the  amount  for  which  borrowing 
powers  should  be  sought  from  Parliament  in  the  Council’s  annual  .Money  Bill. 
Later  the  estimates  of  each  spending  committee  are  submitted  in  detail  to  the 
Council  .and  opportunity  is  given  for  discussion  of  policy  in  regard  to  the  services 
concerned  and  the  moving  of  amendments  for  variations  of  the  amounts,  before 
the  various  votes  are  passed  by  the  Council  and  the  committees  are  thereby 
authorised  to  spend  the  money. 

Keeping  expenditure  within  the  votes 

Responsibility  for  keeping  expenditure  within  the  amounts  voted  rests  .primarily 
with  the  spending  committees  but  the  Finance  Committee  exercise  a broad  control 
by  means  of  periodical  returns  of  expenditure  against  votes.  Supplemental 
estimates  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  when 
the  amount  included  for  a particular  item  in  the  vote  proves  to  be  insufficient 
and  savings  are  not  available  elsewhere  from  which  the  excess  expenditure 
might  be  met.  If  any  votes  have  been  exceeded  when  the  accounts  are  finally 
made  up,  the  Finance  Committee  require  explanations  as  to  how  the  excesses  arose. 

Function  of  the  Council’s  Chief  Financial  Officer 

The  role  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Council — accounts,  unit  costs,  etc. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Council  has  an  important  part  to  play  in  helping  the 
Finance  Committee  to  keep  their  fingers  on  the  things  that  matter.  His  role 
in  the  preparation  of  annual  estimates  has  already  been  mentioned.  He  is 
responsible  for  keeping  the  Council’s  accounts  and  for  .preparing  the  periodical 
returns  of  expenditure  against  votes  referred  .to.  in  the  previous  paragraph.  He 
also  submits  to  committees  annual  returns  of  unit  costs  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  draw  attention  to  marked  differences  in  cost  as  between  objects  or  establish- 
ments of  comparable  character.  Residential  homes  for  children  or  old  people, 
approved  schools  and  remand  homes,  are  examples  of  the  services  for  which 
unit  costs  are  prepared.  Special  .investigations  are  made  where  wide  divergences 
indicate  a need  (prima  facie)  for  a closer  enquiry  into  the  costs  of  particular 
establishments.  Comparisons  are  also  made  between  the  unit  costs  of  this 
Council’s  establishments  and  those  of  other  local  authorities  and  in  appropriate 
cases  the  reasons  for  differences  are  investigated. 


Internal  Audit 

Internal  audit  and  District  Audit 

Internal  audit  is  another  way  by  which  the  Comptroller  exercises  control  on 
behalf  of  the  Finance  Committee.  A continuous  internal  audit  is  earned  out 
which  is  additional  .to.  ithe  District  Audit.  The  object  is  to  ensure  that  tee  is 
no  loss  or  waste,  expenditure  As  properly  authorised  and  accounted  for,  all 
income  is  received  expeditiously  'and  properly  brought  to  account,  and  satisfactory 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  custody  of  cash  and  stores.  Auditors  are  required 
not  only  to  verify  the  book's  of  account  but  also1  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
Council’s  financial  rules  and  regulations  are  being  complied  with.  All  forms 
relating  ,bo  records  'Which  are  subject  to  audit  require  approval  by  die  internal 
audit  staff  who  by  this  and  other  means  keep  under  continual  review  the  financial 
procedures  in  ithe  spending  departments.  Steps  are  taken  to  avoid  duplication  of 
audit  .with  ithe  District  Audit  as  .far  as  possible.  The  District  Auditor  is  particularly 
concerned  with  the  statutory  authority  for  expenditure  and  it  as  his  duty  to 
disallow  any  illegal  items  in  the  accounts  and  in  surcharge  the  amount  involved 
on  the  persons  responsible  for  authorising  or  incurring  the  expenditure. 
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Comptroller  as  financial  adviser 

Although  the  Comptroller  can  aptly  be  described  as  the  Finance  Committee’s 
right  hand  man  in  the  exercise  of  financial  control,  his  duties  are  'by  no  means 
confined  to  serving  that  Committee  alone.  As  the  Council’s  financial  adviser  his 
advice  is  available  to  all  committees,  and  his  duties  include  'presenting  the  annual 
estimates  to  the  spending  committees  and  furnishing  them  with  periodical  returns 
of  expenditure. 

Other  matters 

The  Finance  Committee  and  capital  finance 

The  Finance  Committee  are  responsible  for  advising  the  Council  on  the  extent 
to  which  capital  projects  should  be  financed  from  rate  account  and  the  borrowing 
of  the  rest  of  ithe  capital  monies  required.  In  recent  years  the  external  borrowings 
have  .entailed  considerable  transactions  in  the  mortgage  market  and  the  making 
of  three  very  large  stock  issues.  The  Finance  Committee  are  also  the  instrument 
by  which  the  Council  carries  out  dits  policy  of  making  loans  to  metropolitan 
borough  councils  and  other  bodies  and  persons,  including  loans  for  house  purchase. 

Programmes  of  expenditure 

The  Council  makes  full  use  of  programmes  of  expenditure  as  a means  of 
regulating  the  rate  of  spending  on  capital  account  in  particular.  These  vary 
from  short-term  .programmes  covering  two  or  three  years  expenditure  on  such 
projects  as  the  building  of  new  schools  to  ithe  programme  of  capital  expenditure 
on  all  services  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Counoil’s  Development  Plan  and 
which  initially  covered  a period  of  twenty  years.  All  such  programmes  are 
approved  by  the  Finance  Committee  before  being  adopted  by  the  Council. 

Delegation  by  Council  to  Finance  Committee : Important  functions  of  Chairman 
of  Finance  Committee 

It  will  be  plain  from  what  has  been  said  so  far  that  financial  control  is  very 
largely  delegated  by  the  Council  <to  its  Finance  Committee  though,  since  public 
.policy  demands  that  the  Council  shall  be  master  in  its  own  house,  the  Finance 
Committee  have  no  absolute  power  to  veto  schemes.  The  Committee  in  their 
turn  have  delegated  some  functions  to  the  Comptroller  (for  instance,  power  in 
certain  circumstances  to  write-off  amounts  irrecoverable)  and  the  scope  of  such 
delegation  -is  likely  to  be  extended  as  a result  of  'the  recent  comprehensive  review 
of  the  system  of  financial  control.  Mention  should  again  be  made  of  the 
important  part  played  by  ithe  Chairman  of  ithe  Finance  Committee  outside  has 
committee  meetings.  Inevitably  in  an  organisation  with  such  large  and  varied 
interests  there  are  matters  requiring  urgent  decision  during  the  'intervals  between 
committee  meetings ; these,  and  routine  matters  of  relatively  minor  importance, 
are  dealt  with  by  the  Chairman  whose  decisions  are  reported  to  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Committee  and  may  then  be  discussed. 

Summary 

The  Council’s  financial  system  summed-up 

The  Council  exercises  financial  control  over  its  numerous  and  large-scale 
activities  through  its  Finance  Committee  who  concentrate  control  at  key  points. 
Foremost  of  these  is  the  requirement  that  new  liabilities  need  approval  by  the 
Council  on  a submission  by  the  Finance  Committee.  Annual  estimates  and 
voting  of  expenditure  provide  the  basic  structure  of  the  system.  Within  this 
framework  the  policy,  broadly  speaking,  is  to  establish  norms  or  standards  and 
their  financial  effects,  to  review  these  as  often  as  is  necessary,  to  pay  close 
attention  to  departures  from  or  infringements  of  the  norms  and  make  adequate 
arrangements  for  dealing  with  exceptional  items.  The  smooth  and  effective  work- 
ing of  the  system  of  financial  control  is  greatly  helped  by  a large  measure  of 
delegation  of  powers  and  duties  from  the  Council  to  the  Finance  Committee 
and  from  the  Finance  Committee  to  the  Council’s  chief  financial  officer. 

County  Hall. 

July,  1959. 
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STAFF  COMPLEMENTS— ORGANISATION  AND  METHODS 

The  numbers  and  gradings  of  staff  are  decided  by  ithe  respective  committees 
concerned  with  'the  direction  of  staff.  Central  control  is  secured  through  the 
Establishment  Committee,  who  have  direction  of  central  administrative,  pro- 
fessional, technical  and  clerical  staff  of  all  departments  and  whose  concurrence 
is  required  in  all  decisions  of  other  committees  affecting  the  numbers  and 
remuneration  of  staff  under  their  direction  (with  some  exceptions,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  teachers). 

Depantmerttally,  heads  of  departments  are  responsible  for  ithe  efficient  and 
economical  use  of  staff  in  their  departments  and  for  initiating  proposals  affecting 
their  own  staff  complements.  In  each  department  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  a permanent  capacity  in  each  grade  is  fixed  by  the  committee 
concerned ; in  addition,  committees  authorise  the  employment  of  temporary 
assistants  the  numbers  of  whom  are  periodically  reviewed.  The  Clerk  of  the 
Council  has  concurrent  service-wide  responsibility  for  securing  the  efficient  and 
economical  use  of  staff  as  a whole,  in  pursuance  of  which  he  is  responsible,  inter 
alia,  for — 

1.  examining  and  reporting  concurrently  to  .the  appropriate  committee  upon 
every  staffing  proposal  initiated  by  heads  of  departments ; 

2.  an  O.  and  M.  service  for  specific  problems ; 

3.  planned  reviews  of  the  work,  organisation,  methods  and  staff  of  all  depart- 
ments in  turn,  in  accordance  with  a programme  initiated  by  the  Establish- 
ment Committee  in  1953. 

For  these  purposes  the  Clerk  has  a staff  of  specially-trained  officers  who  under- 
take all  three  of  the  functions  listed  above.  They  are  organised  in  two  divisions, 
each  of  which  is  responsible  for  a group  of  roughly  half  .the  Council’s  depart- 
ments. Apart  from  the  heads  of  these  two  divisions  (who  each  have  other 
responsibilities  but  give  most  of  their  .time  to  the  direction  of  the  combined 
0.  and  M.  and  staff  inspection  teams  and  who  are  graded  as  .principals),  the 
staff  at  present  on  full-time  O.  and  M.  and  staff  inspection  work  are  5 administra- 
tive officers,  grade  I ; 7 grade  H ; and  8 grade  III.  The  heads  of  the  divisions 
work  under  the  general  supervision  of  assistant  clerks  of  the  Council,  who  also 
have  other  responsibilities. 

These  arrangements  are  intended  to  provide  a co-ordinated  central  approach 
to  staffing  problems;  and  to  ensure  that  ithe  assessment,  and  when  necessary 
the  re-assessment,  of  staff  numbers  is  based  upon  efficient  organisation  and 
methods,  is  therefore  economical  in  the  use  of  manpower,  and  is  consistent  as 
between  departments.  Any  maintained  difference  of  opinion  between  the  head 
of  a dpartmeoit  and  the  Clerk  arising  out  of  1,  2 or  3 above  becomes  a matter 
for  committee  decision  (which  means  the  Establishment  Committee  as  regards 
the  bulk  of  the  administrative,  professional,  technical  and  clerical  staff,  and  the 
service  committee  concerned  and  the  Establishment  Committee  jointly  as  regards 
staff  under  the  direction  of  service  committees). 


(32687)  Wt.  4339—  K5  2/60  D.L. 
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Explanatory  Note:  At  the  hearings  of  oral  evidence  by  the  Royal  Commission 
some  witnesses  handed  in  supporting  documents;  and  these  have,  where  appropriate, 
been  published  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence. 

In  addition  the  Royal  Commission  themselves  from  time  to  time  asked  witnesses 
to  submit  additional  information.  Appendix  I,  published  in  March,  1960,  contained 
supplementary  memoranda  of  this  kind  submitted  by  local  authorities  in  the  Adminis- 
trative County  of  London  and  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee. 
This  Appendix  contains  supplementary  memoranda  submitted  by  other  local 
authorities,  local  authority  associations  and  other  bodies. 
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Association  of  Municipal  Corporations 


SUPPLEMENTARY  MEMORANDUM  ON  FINANCE 
(The  following  memorandum  relates  to  Q.  3132/3 — Day  13) 

Introduction 

1 . When  representatives  of  the  Association  attended  before  the  Commission  they 
were  invited  to  consider  in  more  detail  whether  the  finances  could  be  satisfactorily 
organised  on  the  basis  of  a series  of  county  boroughs  only  covering  the  area  under 
consideration  and  if  possible  to  submit  a further  memorandum. 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  with  precision  as  regards  the  finance  of  such  a possible 
reorganisation  without  an  accurate  outline  of  new  area  boundaries  and  even  then  it 
could  probably  only  be  done  economically  and  with  anything  approaching  satisfaction 
if  all  the  resources  of  staff  and  statistics  at  present  available  only  in  Government 
departments  were  utilised.  The  closest  investigation  would  be  necessary.  Thus  the 
Association  is  able  only  to  generalise  in  a broad  way  in  this  necessarily  brief 
memorandum. 


Present  Local  Government  Organisation 

3.  In  view  of  the  full  description  of  the  present  local  government  orgpiisation  in 
the  area  covered  by  the  Commission’s  review  ( see  “ Memoranda  of  Evidence  from 
Government  Departments  ”),  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  do  more  than  indicate 
in  general  terms  the  present  financial  arrangements  introductory  to  a consideration 
of  the  question  with  which  this  paper  purports  to  deal. 

4.  The  area  comprises— 

(a)  that  covered  by  the  London  County  Council,  including  the  City  of  London 
and  28  metropolitan  borough  councils, 

(i)  the  Middlesex  County  Council, 

(c)  parts  of  the  counties  of  Surrey,  Kent,  Hertford  and  Essex,  and 
(rf)  the  county  boroughs  of  Croydon,  East  Ham  and  West  Ham, 
and  the  responsibility  for  local  government  services  varies  considerably  within  this 
area.  Generally  speaking  the  position  is  as  follows: — • 


(a)  The  L.C.C.  area 

(i)  The  London  County  Council  is  responsible  for  the  major  services,  such  as 
education,  fire,  ambulance,  town  planning,  housing  (to  a certain  extent  in  conjunction 
with  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  but,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  housing  outside 
the  L.C.C.  area  is  undertaken  by  the  L.C.C.),  main  drainage,  construction  and 
some  improvements  of  classified  roads,  bridges  (including  tunnels)  other  than  those 
maintained  by  the  City  of  London  Corporation,  open  spaces  within  and  without 
the  county,  and  health,  welfare  and  child  care  services. 

(ii)  The  City  of  London  Corporation  is  unique  in  its  powers  and  duties,  derived 
from  ancient  privileges  and  relatively  vast  resources.  In  addition  to  performing  the 
functions  of  a metropolitan  borough,  referred  to  later,  the  Corporation  is  a planning 
authority  (in  conjunction  with  the  L.C.C.),  a port  health  authority,  and  has  its  own 
police  force  and  administration  of  justice.  The  four  city  bridges  were  provided 
and  are  maintained  out  of  earmarked  revenues  from  estates.  Revenues  from  other 
estates  and  bequests  go  to  provide  and  maintain  educational  establishments. 

(iii)  The  metropolitan  borough  councils  carry  out  in  the  main  the  duties  of 
sanitary  and  highways  authorities,  but  provide  also  in  varying  d^e^,  housing, 
libraries,  baths  and  washhouses,  recreation  grounds  (although  much  of  this  is  done 
by  the  L.C.C.),  cemeteries  and  crematoria,  etc. 

(6)  Middlesex  County 

(i)  The  county  is  wholly  urban  in  character  and  the  county  council  provides  the 
major  services,  e.g.,  education,  classified  roads,  fi16’ 

health,  welfare  and  child  care,  throughout  its  area,  which  is  the  thud  smallest  ot 
“provincial”  counties,  although  the  population  is  second  only  to  the  l.u.l. 
There  are  no  county  boroughs  in  the  geographical  county  ot  Middlesex. 
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(ii)  The  non-county  boroughs  (no  fewer  than  nine  of  which  have  populations 
exceeding  100,000)  and  urban  districts  within  the  county  have  duties  as  sanitary  and 
highway  authorities  and  provide  such  other  services  as  libraries,  baths  and  wash- 
houses, recreation  grounds,  housing,  etc. 

(c)  Surrey , Kent,  Hertford,  Essex 

Except  that  these  counties  have  substantial  rural  areas  within  their  boundaries 
the  comments  in  sub-para.  ( b ) above  apply,  except  as  to  county  boroughs. 

(d)  County  Boroughs  of  Croydon,  East  Ham  and  West  Ham 

These  each  carry  out  all  the  local  government  services  which  in  the  previous 
sub-paras,  have  been  shown  to  be  divided  between  the  county  councils  and  the 
borough  (non-county),  urban  and  rural  district  councils. 

(e)  Joint  arrangements 

The  Middlesex  and  Surrey  County  Councils  jointly  maintain  six  bridges  over  the 
River  Thames,  and  there  are  other  joint  arrangements  operating  within  the  total 
area,  e.g.,  drainage,  while  the  whole  area  within  the  Commission’s  review  is  policed 
by  the  Metropolitan  Police,  except  in  the  City  of  London. 

Finance 

5. — (a)  (i)  The  county  boroughs  are  responsible  for  financing  the  whole  of  the 
services  operated  within  their  respective  areas.  They  have  to  meet  precepts  for  police 
and  may  also  have  to  do  so  where  joint  arrangements  operate  for  any  other  service, 
but  they  levy  and  collect  the  necessary  rates  to  cover  their  whole  expenditure  and 
except  in  the  instances  indicated  do  not  collect  in  respect  of  services  operated  by  any 
other  body. 

(ii)  The  provincial  counties  referred  to  do  not  levy  or  collect  rates  but  precept 
for  their  requirements  on  the  non-county  borough,  urban  and  rural  district  councils 
who,  in  turn,  must  include  the  amount  of  the  precept  with  their  rate  levy  for  their 
own  requirements  and  collect  the  whole,  paying  over  to  the  counties  the  amounts  of 
their  precepts. 

(iii)  L.C.C.  area.— The  County  Council  does  not  levy  or  collect  rates  but  precepts 
for  its  total  requirements  upon  the  City  of  London  and  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils,  who  collect  the  amount  with  their  own  requirements  from  the  ratepayers 
within  their  respective  areas,  paying  the  amounts  over  to  the  County  Council. 

Government  grants  are  payable  to  local  government  authorities  according  to  their 
functions  and  status.  As  the  General  Grant  is  payable  to  county  and  county  borough 
councils  only,  changes  in  status  would  not  appear  to  call  for  any  special  comment, 
and  it  is  not  therefore  considered  necessary  to  go  into  any  detail  as  regards  such 
grants. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  rate  deficiency  grant  there  is  a London  equalisation  scheme 
which  aims  at  avoiding  the  wide  range  of  rate  poundages  which  would  otherwise 
occur  if  the  scheme  did  not  operate.  The  scheme  operates  within  the  L.C.C.  area 
only  and  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  any  consideration  of  the  finance  of  the  area. 
The  scheme  springs  from  the  acceptance  by  all  the  councils  in  the  L.C.C.  area  of  the 
fact  that  the  area  consists  of  a single  urban  area  with  a high  degree  of  interdependence 
between  its  parts  and  because  there  are  wide  variations  of  rateable  resources  in  the 
constituent  boroughs  (which  for  this  purpose  includes  the  City  of  London).  By  tins 
scheme  70  per  cent,  of  the  local  expenditure  of  the  boroughs  is  in  efFect  equalised 
over  all  the  boroughs  and  this  results  in  some  receiving  from  the  scheme  and  others 
paying  into  it,  so  that  extremely  wealthy  parts  like  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster 
make  substantial  contributions  towards  the  operation  of  the  services  in  the  areas  with 
fewer  resources,  such  as  Bethnal  Green  and  Poplar.  This  arrangement  is  fully  accepted 
by  all  twenty-nine  authorities. 

Statistics 

6.  Tables  I,  II  and  III  are  appended  setting  out  statistics  in  support  of  the  comments 
which  follow.  These  tables  show— 

(a)  Population,  Area,  Density  of  Population  per  acre, 

(/?)  Rateable  value  at  1st  April,  1959, 
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(c)  Estimated  net  product  of  penny  rate,  1959-60, 

(d)  Rates  levied  per  head  of  population, 

(e)  Grants,  and 

(/)  Outstanding  Debt, 

for  various  groups  of  local  authorities,  viz., — 

Table  L — The  County  of  London  (the  City  of  London  and  the  metropolitan 
boroughs), 

Table  II. — Local  authorities  in  the  administrative  county  of  Middlesex, 

Table  III. — County  boroughs,  arranged  according  to  size  of  population. 


Comments  on  financial  considerations  ralating  to  the  Association’s  suggestion 

7.  An  examination  of  financial  statistics  from  the  I.M.T.A.  Return  of  Rates, 
1959-60,  and  the  Return  of  Outstanding  Debt  as  at  31st  March,  1958,  has  been  made 
with  a view  to  ascertaining,  for  the  area  of  the  London  County  Council  and  the 
administrative  county  of  Middlesex, 

(a)  the  expenditure  on  local  government  services  per  head  of  population; 
the  resources  available  to  meet  this  expenditure  in  the  shape  of : 

(b)  the  net  product  of  a £1  rate  per  head  of  population, 

(c)  the  amount  of  Exchequer  aid  per  head  of  population, 
and,  as  a measure  of  long-term  commitments  undertaken; 

(d)  the  outstanding  debt  per  head  of  population. 

Similar  information  has  been  derived  from  the  same  sources  to  ascertain  these 
factors  in  provincial  county  boroughs  in  order  that  a comparison  could  be  made. 
For  this  purpose  expenditure  and  grants  relating  to  the  police  service  have  been 
eliminated  from  the  calculations. 

Because  they  must  be  subject  to  special  consideration  in  respect  to  the  counties  of 
which  they  at  present  form  a part  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  include  statistics 
relating  to  the  parts  of  Surrey,  Kent,  Hertford  and  Essex. 


(a)  Average  net  rate  and  grant-borne  expenditure  ( other  than  on  police ) per  head  of 
population. 


Average 

Range 

From 

To 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

County  of  London  (including  City) 

...  35 

9 10 

17  9 

10 

2,568 

0 

8 

Metropolitan  boroughs  (excluding  City 

but 

including  L.C.C.  expenditure) 

...  31 

11  1 

17  9 

10 

iyt>  lz 

7 

Local  authorities  in  Middlesex  

...  25 

14  10 

20  15 

3 

41 

12 

3 

East  Ham  C.B.C 

...  28 

7 1 

— 

— 

West  Ham  C.B.C 

...  28 

2 9 

— 

— 

Croydon  C.B.C 

...  24 

6 8 

— 

County  borough  councils — 

population  up  to  50,000  

...  26  16  6 

25  13 

10 

27 

10 

4 

...  25 

9 10 

21  14  10 

31 

8 

1 

75,000-100,000  ... 

...  25 

14  7 

21  13 

6 

29 

18 

3 

„ „ 100,000-150,000  ... 

...  25 

5 11 

22  14 

3 

28 

8 

7 

„ „ 150,000-200,000  ... 

...  26 

1 0 

24  1 

5 

28 

2 

9 

„ ,,  200,000-300,000  ... 

...  25 

18  5 

22  6 

8 

29 

3 

5 

„ „ 300,000-500,000  ... 

...  25 

12  11 

24  6 

8 

27 

4 

11 

„ over  500,000  

...  27 

2 4 

25  0 

1 

28 

7 

9 
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(b)  The  net  product  of  a £1  rate  per  head  of  population 
This  is  the  measure  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Government  as  the  most  accurate 
measure  of  a local  authority’s  financial  resources.  The  calculation  of  it  for  the 
groups  under  review  reveals  the  following : — 


Group  or  authority 


County  of  London  (including  City)... 
Metropolitan  boroughs  (excluding  City) 
Local  authorities  in  Middlesex 

East  Ham  C.B.C 

West  Ham  C.B.C 

Croydon  C.B.C.  

County  borough  councils — 
population  50,000 

between  50,000-  75,000 

75,000-100,000 

100.000- 150,000 

150.000- 200,000 

200.000- 300,000 

300.000- 500,000 
500,000 


Net  product  of  a £1  rate  per  head 
of  population , June  1958 


£ 

Range 

£ 

£ 

31-742 

13-159 

2,640-000 

27-692 

13-159 

218-776 

19-416 

15-305 

34-071 

12-554 

— 

— 

15-436 

— 

— 

19-256 

— 

— 

15-297 

14-137 

17-200 

13-338 

6-920 

23-551 

13-219 

9-624 

20-908 

14-152 

8-788 

25-295 

1.4-832 

9-976 

23-614 

15-608 

10-243 

19-256 

13-491 

11-238 

15-890 

14-177 

12-734 

15-245 

The  standard  product  of  a £1  rate  for  rate  deficiency  grant  purposes  for  1959-60 
is  £14,640  approximately. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  rate-borne  expenditure  per  head  of  population  in 
the  County  of  London  is  £35  9s.  lOd.  This  is  some  40  per  cent,  higher  than  in  the 
county  boroughs  (see  (a)  above).  But,  whilst  the  amount  of  Excehciuer  grant  per 
head  of  population  (see  (c)  following)  is  approximately  the  same,  the  rating  resources 
available  in  the  County  of  London  are  more  than  double.  As  a result,  the  average 
rate  poundage  in  the  County  of  London  is  some  20  per  cent,  below  that  in  the  county 
boroughs. 

The  problem  is  the  redistribution  of  these  rating  resources  and  it  may  well  be 
necessary  in  the  very  special  circumstances  of  the  area , paralleled  nowhere  else  in  the 
country,  that  new  county  boroughs  created  within  the  present  L.C.C.  area  should 
agree  among  themselves  on  a new  equalisation  scheme  on  the  lines  of  that  already 
existing  in  that  area. 


(c)  The  amount  of  Exchequer  aid  per  head  of  population 

In  making  calculations  under  this  heading  various  assumptions  have  been  made  as 
regards  Government  grants  and  the  effect  of  the  London  rates  equalisation  scheme 
has  been  ignored.  Any  variations  in  rate  product  per  head  of  population  which  arc 
apparent  between  existing  metropolitan  boroughs  may  still  be  present  after  any 
reorganisation  There  ought  not  to  be  any  difficulty  in  paying  housing  grants  direct 
to  a new  authority  responsible  for  administering  the  houses,  but  it  is  appreciated 
that  some  special  arrangements  may  be  necessary  as  regards  L.C.C.  housing  schemes 
outside  the  present  L.C.C.  area.  Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  administrative 
county  of  Middlesex,  but  in  Middlesex  there  is  no  rate  equalisation  scheme,  nor  does 
the  County  Council  make  such  extensive  contributions  to  housing  in  county  districts. 

After  making  the  assumptions  above  referred  to,  the  following  results  emerged: 


Group  or  authority 


County  of  London  (including  City)  . . . 
Metropolitan  boroughs  (excluding  City 
London) 

Local  authorities  in  Middlesex 

East  Ham  C.B.C.  

West  Ham  C.B.C 

Croydon  C.B.C.  ...  


Amount  of 
Exchequer  aicl 
per  head 
of population 

Range 

To 

From 

d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s. 

12  12  0 

5 18  5 

970  14 

2 

11  2 3 

5 18  5 

76  17 

3 

9 15  9 

7 16  1 

18  0 

9 

14  5 11 

— 

— 

13  14  10 

— 

— 

10  0 6 

— 

— 
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Group  or  authority 


County  borough  councils— 
population  up  to  50,000... 

between  50,000-  75,000 
,,  75,000-100,000 

„ 100,000-150,000 

,,  150,000-200,000 

,,  200,000-300,000 

„ 300,000-500,000 

over  500,000  


Amount  of 
Exchequer  aid 

Range 

per  head 

of  population 

From 

To 

d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

12  6 0 

12 

5 

7 

12 

6 

9 

13  9 10 

7 

12  10 

23 

8 

1 

13  13  7 

1 

0 

6 

20 

1 

0 

12  10  11 

1 

1 

1 

17 

11 

11 

13  7 6 

9 

6 

9 

17 

15 

3 

12  13  3 

10 

0 

6 

17 

16  10 

12  17  3 

10 

16 

1 

16 

0 

0 

13  1 0 

11 

19 

10 

15 

1 

6 

(d)  The  outstanding  debt  per  head  of  population 

The  figures  relating  to  outstanding  debt  are  for  31st  March,  1958,  and  although, 
strictly  speaking,  they  should  not  be  related  to  rates  estimates  for  1959-60,  they  are 
the  latest  available  and  the  population  figures  on  which  the  debt  statistics  are  based, 
i e the  Registrar-General’s  estimates  for  June,  1957,  have  been  used  in  all  calculations 
made  which  have  involved  the  use  of  these  figures.  The  results  obtained  were  as 
follows : — 


Group  or  authority 


County  of  London  (including  City)  ...  — — 

Metropolitan  boroughs  (excluding  City  of  London)  ... 

Local  authorities  in  Middlesex 

East  Ham  C.B.C 

West  Ham  C.B.C 

Croydon  C.B.C.  ...  _ * 

County  borough  councils — 

population  under  50,000  

between  50,000-  75,000  

75,000-100,000  

100.000- 150,000  

150.000- 200,000  

200.000- 300,000  

300.000- 500,000  

500,000  - •" 


Outstanding  debt  at  31.3.1958 


Per  £1  of 
rateable 
value 
l.«  April, 
1958 
£ s.  d. 
...  4 18  9 

...  1 19  10 

...  3 16  0 

...  7 0 10 

...  5 17  11 

...  4 17  0 

...  8 5 0 

...  9 2 0 

...  9 0 0 

...  7 16  1 

...  7 13  4 

...  8 6 8 

...  10  1 1 

...  8 16  0 


Per  head  of 
population 
June,  1957 

£ s.  d. 
145  12  7 
51  13  9 
68  5 8 
86  8 10 
78  15  5 
85  13  0 

113  19  11 
110  11  10 
107  17  8 
102  7 8 
104  0 8 
119  1 2 
123  17  2 
116  8 8 


Comparison  of  existing  contiguous  county  boroughs  , - ... 

The  three  selected  county  boroughs  in  the  London ',ne'S^b°u^°°^av®  ^ 

of  population  comparable  with  some  of  those  found  m the  L-C-C.  area  (x.e  Goyd 
19-69  East  Ham — 33-34  and  West  Ham — 35-26),  and  are  able  to  finance  tneir 
services  with  lower  penny  rate  products  than  the  average  but  with  slightly  more 

^CouSy1  boroughs  with  populations  over  100,000  are  considered  to  be  viable  units 
of  local  government.  Figures  relating  to  the  100,000  to  150  000  and  *h®. 

200,000  groups  compared  with  the  L.C.C.  area  and  administrative  county  of  Middlesex 


are  as  follows: — ■ 

Group 

Expendi- 

ture 

Grants 

Net 

Expendi- 

ture 

Product 

of 

£1  Rate 

Approx. 
Average 
Rate  levy 
required 

Out- 

standing 

Debt 

County  borough 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

councils — 

100.000- 150,000... 

150.000- 200,000... 

25  5 11 

26  1 0 

12  10  11 
13  7 6 

12  15  0 
12  13  6 

14-152 

14-832 

18  0 
17  1 

102  7 8 
104  0 8 

County  of  London 
(including  City) 
Middlesex 

35  9 10 
25  14  10 

12  12  0 
9 15  9 

22  17  10 
15  19  1 

31-742 

19-416 

14  5 
16  5 

145  12  7 
| 68  5 8 

(all  figures  per  head  of  population ) 
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In  the  light  of  the  financial  position  of  county  boroughs  these  figures  tend  to  show, 
subject  to  what  is  said  in  the  conclusion,  that  the  financial  resources  of  the  area  are 
at  least  sufficient  to  meet  the  burden  of  local  services  if  the  whole  were  divided  into  a 
series  of  county  boroughs. 

Conclusion 

8.  Certain  aspects  of  present  London  government  which  involve  services  spread 
over  the  whole  area  will,  no  doubt,  readily  occur  to  the  mind  as  matters  which  will 
call  for  special  arrangements,  such  as — 
advanced  further  education, 
main  drainage, 
bridges, 

which  are  at  present  the  responsibility  of  the  London  County  Council,  the  City  of 
London  Corporation  and/or  the  Middlesex  (and  perhaps  the  Surrey)  County  Council. 

It  should,  however,  be  made  clear  that  with  regard  to  advanced  further  education 
this  is  now  pooled  over  the  country  as  a whole  and  borne  by  county  councils  and 
county  borough  councils  without  reference  to  the  expenditure  falling  on  the  particular 
area  except  in  so  far  as  this  is  aggregated  with  the  expenditure  of  all  other  areas  and 
thus  equalised  over  the  country  as  a whole. 

As  regards  main  drainage,  it  would  not  be  in  the  least  unusual  for  joint  arrangements 
between  a number  of  county  boroughs  who  may  be  concerned  in  the  joint  scheme 
operating  in  a way  that  would,  as  at  present,  equalise  the  charge  over  the  areas  and 
if  it  was  thought  necessary  this  arrangement  could  apply  to  bridges,  although  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  county  boroughs  in  close  proximity  in  the  provinces  maintain 
their  own  roads,  including  classified  roads,  and  bridges  and  no  difficulties  have  arisen 
which  could  not  be  overcome. 

Certain  other  factors  call  for  comment  arising  from  the  very  special  nature  of  the 
area,  namely, — 

(а)  the  education  service  (other  than  advanced  further  education), 

(б)  the  fire  service, 

(c)  the  London  equalisation  scheme. 

As  regards  ( a ) and  ( b ),  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
operate  the  education  and  fire  services  within  the  present  L.C.C.  area  other  than  as 
at  present,  but  if  this  be  so,  and  it  is  certainly  not  our  view,  there  are  several  examples 
of  joint  committees  for  various  purposes  operating  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
and  the  same  could  operate  in  the  area  under  review.  If  it  were  necessary,  equalisation 
arrangements  could  be  applied  to  education  expenditure  which  need  cause  no 
difficulties  in  administration. 

As  regards  the  London  equalisation  scheme,  while  we  accept  the  view  that  a special 
scheme  is  necessary  for  this  particular  area  it  appears  to  us  to  be  equally  simple  to 
operate  within  that  area  over  a number  of  county  boroughs  as  it  is  over  the  existing 
units  of  local  government. 

Finally,  it  should  be  emphasised  that  the  joint  operation  of  any  or  all  of  the  services 
referred  to  in  these  concluding  observations  would  not  militate  against  the  important 
result  of  creating  all  purpose  authorities,  i.e.,  the  autonomy  of  each  local  authority 
with  direct  responsibility  for  all  local  government  services  within  its  area. 


Victoria  Station  House, 
Victoria  Street, 

London,  S.W.l. 
4th  January,  1960. 
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Rates  Levied  Per  Head  of  Population 
(See  Note  2, I.M.T.A.  Return  of  Rates  for  1959-60) 
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£ s.  d. 
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(other  than  the  City)... 
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(d)  County  of  London 
(including  the  City)  ... 
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-Figures  relating  to  the  London  County  Council  are  included  in  Columns  7 to  10  but  not  in  Columns  12  and  13  except  in  Lines  (c)  and  (d). 
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SOME  PROBLEMS  INVOLVED  IN  THE  FINANCING  OF 
SCHEMES  OF  DELEGATION 
(This  memorandum  relates  to  Q.  3236  and  3243 — Day  13) 

1.  Introduction 

If  local  government  is  to  be  real  its  scale  of  operation  must  be  sufficiently  small 
that  local  people  can  understand  it  and,  if  they  desire,  participate  in  it.  Overriding 
any  other  criterion  is  the  test  of  whether  it  is  democratic.  But  it  must  also  be  both 
efficient  in  organisation  and  equitable  in  its  financial  demands  on  citizens  and  in  the 
benefits  it  confers,  and  these  factors,  particularly  in  a compact  urban  area,  involve 
a broadly  based  financial  and  policy-making  unit.  The  problem  is  to  reconcile  the 
two,  to  provide  organs  of  government  which  deliberately  stimulate  democratic 
expression  and  participation  and  at  the  same  time  to  establish  a general  uniformity 
both  in  contributions  towards  the  expenditure  and  in  benefits  available.  Local 
Government  requires  thousands  of  personal  decisions  which  should  be  made  account- 
able locally.  It  equally  involves  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  in  which  the  citizen 
expects  parity  of  treatment  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  money  is  raised  and  spent. 

2.  Factors  leading  toward  centralisation 

In  these  days  the  factors  impelling  towards  centralisation  in  the  interest  of  uniformity 
appear  more  significant  than  those  directing  towards  decentralisation.  Basically 
there  are  three  such  influences.  One  arises  from  the  aspect  of  costs.  In  the  education 
service  the  salaries  and  wages  of  staff  (both  teaching  and  non-teaching)  are  controlled 
by  national  or  area  scales  determined  largely  independently  of  the  employing  authori- 
ties. Similarly  establishments  (within  broad  limits)  are  decided  by  national  or  area 
standards.  Capital  provision  (in  new  premises,  etc.)  is  subject  to  fairly  elaborate 
scrutiny  which  sets  minimum  and  maximum  limits  of  cost,  whilst  over  the  field  of 
other  revenue  expenditure  there  are  broadly  accepted  limits  of  maximum  and  minimum 
expenditure.  The  second  influence  arises  from  the  demand  for  uniformity  in  the 
impact  of  the  service  upon  recipients.  Most  people  are  more  concerned  that  there 
should  be  equity  of  consideration,  for  example  that  income  scales  for  benefits  or  for 
contributions  should  be  fair  as  between  one  person  and  another  and  one  area  and 
another,  that  opportunities  for  advanced  education  should  not  be  available  in  one 
district  and  denied  in  an  adjacent  one,  than  that  they  should  make  the  decisions 
themselves.  Over  a wide  urban  area  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  explain  and 
justify  great  variations  in  standards.  The  third  factor  leading  to  centralisation  is  the 
development  of  administrative  (particularly  accountancy)  techniques  and  devices 
which  make  it  expeditious  and  economic  to  process  masses  of  individual  transactions 
(such  as  assessment  and  payment  of  salaries  and  wages,  payment  of  accounts)  at  a 
convenient  central  office. 

3.  The  Ubiquitous  Omni-Competent  Authority 
Theoretically  the  drives  towards  centralisation  set  out  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
could  be  met  in  the  case  of  the  London  area  by  the  creation  of  a number  of  omni- 
competent authorities  of  approximately  equal  size  (probably  not  less  than  500,000  if 
related  to  existing  county  borough  organisation  or  two-three  million  if  related  to 
existing  county  structure).  The  fundamental  objections  are:  (1)  The  whole  historic 
pattern  of  London  and  the  Home  Counties  would  have  to  be  sacrificed  to  a theoretic 
conception.  (2)  Since  wide  variations  in  the  standards  of  services  could  not  be 
tolerated,  but  great  inequalities  in  the  wealth  of  the  new  areas,  would  be  unavoidable 
(and  the  larger  the  number  of  areas  the  greater  the  inequalities),  a situation  would 
develop  where  schemes  for  mitigating  the  financial  inequalities  would  be  inevitable. 
Whatever  form  these  took,  whether  by  pooling  common  expenditure  or  by  equalisation 
funds,  the  final  result  would  be  a transfer  of  ultimate  authority  to  a higher  level. 
In  passing  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  education  service  all  the  factors  affecting  costs 
tend  to  accentuate  the  financial  inequality  between  authorities:  because  an  area  is 
poor  in  rateable  value,  the  demands  on  its  education  service  are  likely  to  be  high. 
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4.  Factors  demanding  a local  unit 

There  are  certain  influences,  less  popularly  recognised  nowadays,  but  still  of  funda- 
mental significance,  which  require  that  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  local  unit. 
One  is  that  despite  the  metropolitan  spread  of  great  conurbations,  local  districts  do 
retain  a great  deal  of  their  individuality  and  local  character.  On  a sprawling  map 
boundaries  seem  meaningless,  but  in  the  lived  locality  Willesden  is  essentially  different 
from  Tottenham  and  Barking  from  Ilford.  This  applies  even  within  the  area  of  the 
London  County  Council,  despite  its  long  history  of  centralised  services.  The  second 
is  that  there  is  a limit  of  population  within  which  local  government  can  have  significance 
to  the  local  citizen.  The  more  remote  and  the  larger  the  scale  of  its  administrative 
organisation,  the  less  the  citizen  feels  any  responsible  place  in  it.  Active  participation 
in  a democratic  organisation  is  fundamentally  different  from  a good  public  relations 
policy.  The  third  is  the  utmost  importance  of  positively  stimulating  local  democracy 
by  offering  the  maximum  opportunities  for  its  exercise.  In  a democracy,  education 
for  citizenship  is  an  essential  part  of  the  general  purpose  of  education  but  it  becomes 
meaningless  if  local  democratic  bodies  do  not  exist,  or  function  in  atrophy  or  on  a 
scale  so  grandiose  as  to  be  unintelligible.  Finally,  whilst  many  of  the  administrative 
aspects  surrounding  the  lives  of  people  are  susceptible  to  centralised  arrangements 
(the  calculation  of  their  salaries,  amount  of  sick  pay,  allowances,  etc.),  most  are 
intimate,  personal  issues  on  which  they  ought  to  receive  local  and  personal  treatment. 

5.  Allocation  of  Functions  is  Inevitable 

All  these  considerations  lead  to  a situation  where  some  allocation  of  functions  is 
the  only  solution  to  the  problem  of  reconciling  overall  supervision  of  major  policy 
with  its  flexible  application  to  local  conditions.  They  also  suggest  that  in  that 
allocation,  the  emphasis,  particularly  in  an  intensely  human  and  personal  service, 
must  be  on  its  local  and  personal  aspects  rather  than  on  those  which  are  central  and 
impersonal.  For  this  reason  it  is  better  deliberately  to  avoid  using  the  word 
“ delegation  ”,  which  has  come  to  signify  a master  and  servant,  or  an  agency  relation- 
ship. There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  because  one  authority  (an  area  authority) 
is  concerned  with  overall  policy  and  major  financial  supervision,  the  other  authority 
(a  district  authority)  which  is  responsible  for  the  organisation  of  the  service  within  the 
area,  is  necessarily  subservient  to  it  within  its  own  sphere  of  competence.  It  has  been 
a weakness  of  delegation  schemes  that  they  have  been  dominated  by  a narrow 
conception  of  agency,  of  superior  and  lower  tiers  of  administration,  of  functions  limited 
severely  to  the  contents  of  a rigid  scheme,  of  a residuum  of  functions  always 
remaining  with  the  higher  authority.  This  situation,  which  has  developed  out 
of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  commercial  law  and  received  sanction 
from  a too  limited  application  of  the  conceptions  implicit  in  the  debates  on 
the  Education  Act  of  1944,  is  foreign  to  an  arrangement  where  functions  are  allotted 
on  the  basis  that  each  party  has  its  unique  responsibilities.  There  is  no  need  to  assume 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  set  up  a local  government  unit  that  is  neither  a completely 
autonomous  county  borough  nor  a borough  with  scanty  delegated  functions  sub- 
servient to  a county  council.  Between  these  two  there  might  well  exist  a unit  which 
accepts  the  need  for  an  overriding  financial  and  major  policy  direction  and  yet  functions 
autonomously  within  its  sphere  of  competence. 

6.  Budgetary  Control  as  an  instrument  in  the  allocation  of  Functions 

The  chief  practical  factor  in  expressing  the  relationship  between  the  parties  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is  the  preparation  of  the  revenue  and  capital  estimates, 
their  approval  as  within  the  overall  economic  position  of  the  wider  area  and  the 
disbursement  of  the  sums  involved.  This  may  be  referred  to  as  general  budgetary 
control.  It  may  be  noted  that  budget  making  and  budgetary  control  are  inevitably 
closely  related  to  the  conception  of  allocation  of  responsibilities,  whether  as  between 
authorities  or  within  authorities  or  between  persons.  In  all  large  and  complex 
commercial  organisations  the  problem  arises  of  securing  a general  financial  policy 
whilst  retaining  wide  local  responsibility  and  initiative.  Great  combines  work  on  the 
principle  that  there  exists  a broad  stream  of  policy  making  and  financial  supervision 
but  that  each  company  of  the  group  operates  as  an  almost  independent  unit.  In  the 
world  of  business  this  is  largely  secured  by  budgetary  devices  coupled  with  elaborate 
statistical  records.  The  only  real  difference  with  local  authorities  is  that  whilst  the 
commercial  company  has  the  ultimate  yardstick  of  profit  making  by  which  to  assess 
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the  achievement  of  its  operations,  the  measure  of  success  with  local  authorities  is  far 
more  nebulous.  But  budgetary  arrangements  could  operate  between  authorities 
without  evoking  conceptions  that  the  functions  of  one  derive  from . the  other.  If  once 
the  restrictive  concepts  surrounding  the  word  delegation  (in  the  rigidly  narrow  sense 
in  which  it  has  been  applied  in  local  government)  could  be  disposed  of,  the  value  of 
overall  budgetary  supervision  would  be  appreciated. 

7.  The  Purposes  of  the  Budget 

The  basic  purpose  of  a budget  is  to  determine  the  programme  of  work  to  be  carried 
out  and  to  ascertain  its  financial  cost  in  terms  of  charges  for  labour,  premises  and 
equipment.  The  object  of  budgetary  control  is  to  see  that  both  the  programme  and 
its  cost  are  related  to  the  general  economic  position  of  the  area  and  to  secure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  resources  and  charges  over  the  whole  area.  It  is  the  task  of 
one  authority  (the  area  authority)  to  survey  the  resources  of  the  area,  and  of  the  other 
(the  district  authority)  to  apply  such  resources  as  are  available  to  it  for  the  most 
satisfactory  organisation  of  the  service  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  its  district.  The 
making  of  the  budget  must  therefore  commence  with  the  authority  that  is  going  to 
operate  the  service  at  the  functional  level.  It  will  be  necessary  for  it  to  be  compiled 
in  detail  and  in  accordance  with  a commonly  accepted  pattern  m order  that  valid 
statistical  analysis  may  be  made  over  the  whole  area.  In  particular  it  should  indicate 
the  cost  required  to  maintain  the  service  at  its  existing  standard  of  performance  and 
what  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  expansion  or  improvement  of  the  service.  But 
once  compiled  and  adjusted  to  the  overall  pattern  of  the  area,  the  control  of  the 
expenditure  within  broadest  limits  is  a matter  for  the  spending  authority. 

8.  The  Preparation  of  the  Budget 

Although  the  final  expression  of  the  budget  is  in  terms  of  money,  a very  great  deal 
of  the  preparatory  work  is  an  assessment  of  requirements,  the  amount  of  equipment 
needed  and  maintenance  of  premises.  In  the  education  service  the  essential  factors 
are  the  number  of  pupils  (of  various  categories)  to  be  taught,  the  staffing  establishment 
required  for  the  purpose,  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  the  premises  and  equipment 
necessary  for  the  instruction.  Many  of  these  factors  are  capable  of  standai  disea 
computation  and  standardised  costing.  In  the  case  of  teaching  staff  strength  it  is 
possible  to  establish  a general  ratio  of  staff  to  pupils  and,  given  the  number  of  pupils, 
to  compute  an  establishment  from  which  the  detailed  cost,  in  terms  of  money,  can  be 
deduced.  The  area  authority  is  concerned  that  the  general  staffing  ratio  is  reasonable 
having  regard  to  current  policy  and  the  economic  capacity  of  the  area,  and  that  an 
equitable  level  is  maintained  as  between  districts.  But  the  district  authority  has  the 
task  of  making  the  best  use  of  the  resources  made  available  to  it.  Similarly  with  the 
employment  of  non-teaching  staff  (secretaries,  caretakers,  canteen  workers,  etc.)  the 
budget  begins  with  material  which  is  subject  to  standardised  costings.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  the  provision  of  materials  and  equipment,  where  it  is  compara  tively 
easy  to  compute,  given  the  number  of  pupils  of  various  age  groups  and  educational 
needs,  a standard  of  provision.  The  area  authority  is  obviously  concerned  to  see  that 
the  total  amount  to  be  spent  is  reasonable  for  the  area  as  a whole  and  that  there  are 
not  wide  unexplained  divergencies  between  one  district  and  another,  but  as  to  whether 
the  amount  is  spent  in  one  way  or  another,  that  is  a matter  for  the  district  authority. 
Similarly  the  maintenance  and  equipment  of  premises  is  largely  determined  as  far  as 
budget  calculations  are  concerned  by  a generally  acceptable  cycle  of  maintenance 
work.  Again,  in  education  as  in  any  other  comparable  service,  there  are  a number  ot 
fixed  charges  (rents,  rates,  loan  charges,  etc.)  which  form  a part  of  the  budget  calcula- 
tions. It  is  possible  therefore  to  think  of  the  district  (or  spending)  authority  s budget 
as  a financial  statement  of  the  programme  of  work  to  be  carried  out,  emerging  from 
a series  of  calculations  of  the  standards  involved — the  standard  of  need  aiising  from 
the  number  of  pupils  to  be  educated,  standard  of  establishment  (of  teaching  and 
non-teaching  staff),  standard  of  equipment  and  materials  (to  maintain  efficient 
teaching)  standard  of  premises  (expressed  in  cycles  of  maintenance  and  repair 
schedules)  together  with  fixed  charges.  These  standards  represent  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  service  at  a standard  efficiency.  To  this  statement  of  cost  of  the  programme 
must  be  added  a statement  of  future  projects.  There  is  no  serious  curtailment  ot  the 
responsibilities  of  a spending  authority  to  require  it  to  produce  a budgetary  statement 
compiled  on  standardised  lines  in  this  way. 
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9.  The  Key  Points  of  Control 

Whilst  to  ensure  that  the  district  authority  has  made  provision  for  the  whole  of  the 
programme  of  activities,  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  its  budget  in  detail,  and  whilst  for 
purposes  of  statistical  examination  and  comparison  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  a uniform 
pattern  of  budget  making,  approval  by  the  area  authority  should  be  in  a form  which 
permits  a wide  discretion  in  expenditure.  The  area  authority  is  thereto  see  that  the 
limited  resources  of  the  area  are  spread  as  equitably  as  possible,  that  they  represent  a 
reasonable  proportion  of  the  available  wealth  of  the  area  which  can  be  allotted  to  the 
service.  Its  function  is  performed  satisfactorily  if  its  approval  is  given  to  broad 
heads  of  expenditure.  For  example  it  is  reasonable  for  the  area  authority  to  approve 
an  overall  establishment  formula  for  the  employment  of  teaching  statf,  but  not  to  be 
required  to  approve  a strict  allocation  between  books  on  the  one  hand  and  stationery 
on  the  other.  The  problem  is  to  ascertain  what  are  the  key  points  of  budgetary 
control  which  will  enable  an  area  authority  to  exercise  a general  supervision  over 
overall  expenditure,  yet  leave  the  district  authority  with  wide  discretionary  powers. 
It  is  suggested  that  there  are  three  main  headings  or  focal  points  where  approval  may 
be  required  to  a budget  compiled  in  the  manner  analysed  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
in  order  to  establish  the  required  general  uniformity  over  an  area. 

1.  There  is  a broad  distinction  between  what  is  needed  to  maintain  the  service  at 
its  current  level  of  efficiency  and  what  is  proposed  for  expansion  and  new 
development.  It  is  reasonable  that  budgetary  proposals  should  distinguish 
between  the  two. 

2.  There  are  obvious  main  heads  of  the  service:  (1)  Nursery  School  education. 

(2)  Education  for  the  primary  and  secondary  age  groups.  (3)  Education  of 
pupils  in  special  schools.  (4)  Local  aspects  of  Further  Education.  (5)  School 
Medical  services.  (6)  School  Meals  service.  (7)  Administration.  The  budget 
should  indicate  the  total  expenditure  under  these  main  heads. 

3.  Within  each  of  the  aforementioned  heads  there  are  a few  major  classifications : 
(1)  Salaries,  etc.,  of  teaching  staff.  (2)  Salaries,  etc.,  of  non-teaching  staff. 

(3)  Upkeep  and  maintenance  of  premises  (including  fuel,  light  and  cleaning). 

(4)  Materials  and  equipment  for  schools.  (5)  Fixed  charges  (rents,  rates, 
taxes,  insurances,  capital  payments,  etc.). 

Clearly,  both  for  estimating  purposes  and  for  statistical  comparison,  the  budget 
would  need  to  be  prepared  and  records  of  expenditure  would  have  to  be  kept  in  more 
elaborate  detail.  But  it  is  submitted  that  for  the  purposes  of  bringing  one  district 
authority  into  alignment  with  another  and  relating  total  proposed  expenditure  to  the 
economic  situation  of  the  area  as  a whole,  approval  need  go  no  further  than  these 
main  headings.  The  area  authority  has  before  it  a statement  of  the  general  require- 
ments of  the  service  as  a whole  in  sufficient  detail  to  permit  it  to  perform  its  main 
function  in  this  matter,  that  of  assessing  total  requirements  as  against  resources 
available.  Budgetary  control,  in  this  situation,  would  operate  in  three  ways:  (1)  A 
forecast  of  needs  by  the  district  authority.  (2)  A rationalisation  of  the  forecast  by 
the  area  authority.  (3)  A final  budget  statement  made  by  the  district  authority 
based  on  the  allocation  made.  Once  final  approval  has  been  given,  expenditure 
within  the  main  headings  of  the  estimate  is  a matter  for  the  district  authority,  which  has 
freedom  to  operate  within  those  main  heads  of  expenditure.  There  is  no  need  for 
subsequent  approval  of  individual  items  and  no  need  for  elaborate  regulations  to  keep 
expenditure  within  highly  sectionalised  limits.  The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is 
that  it  overcomes  the  weakness  of  delegation  as  previously  experienced  whilst 
appreciating  and  retaining  the  conception  of  a general  overall  financial  pattern  for 
the  service  in  the  area  as  a whole. 

10.  Conclusion  Some  indication  has  been  given  of  the  way  in  which  a revenue  budget 
might  be  constructed.  Similar  principles  would  apply  to  estimates  of  capital  expendi- 
ture. There  are  certain  aspects  of  the  educational  service  which  have  been  deliberately 
excluded,  notably  higher  technological  education,  teacher  training,  university  awards, 
which  are  considered  more  appropriate  to  an  area  authority.  The  great  advantages 
of  the  scheme  are:  (1)  It  does  not  imply  any  great  surgical  process  with  the  existing 
institutions  of  local  government,  since  the  major  counties  could  remain  as  area 
authorities.  (2)  It  provides  an  area  authority  with  a general  overall  responsibility  for 
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maior  finance  and  with  a full  responsibility  for  higher  technological  education,  etc, 

(3)  jt  removes  from  the  highly  centralised  area  authority  the  responsibility  for  detailed 
organisation  of  the  education  service  and  places  it  firmly  on  the  district  authority, 

(4)  Whilst  the  constitutional  structure  could  be  expressed  in  a scheme  of  delegation  it 
would  be  something  very  different  from  the  highly  elaborate  and  departmentalised 
financial  control  which  operates  in  some  areas  at  present  and  which  involves  detailed 
regulations  with  the  minimum  of  flexibility. 


County  Councils  Association 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MEMORANDUM  OF  EVIDENCE  TO 
THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION 

Overspill 

(The  following  memorandum  relates  to  Q.  3451— Day  15) 

1 When  the  County  Councils  Association  gave  oral  evidence  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission Sir  John  Wrigley  indicated  that  one  question  bound  to  give  the  Commission 
a good  deal  of  concern  in  their  study  was  where  housing  would  have  to  be  provided 
at  a considerable  distance  from  the  Greater  London  Area.  Somehow  or  other 
arrangements  for  moving  population  from  the  Area  would  have  to  be  co-ordinated. 
Had  the  problem  been  considered  by  the  C.C.A.  and  had  they  any  views  which  would 
be  likely  to  be  helpful  to  the  Commission?  The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Council 
undertook  to  prepare  a Memorandum  on  the  subject  and  what  follows  is  submitted 
in  accordance  with  the  undertaking. 

2.  Neither  the  Association  nor  their  constituent  members  would  wish  if  the  problem 
of  overspill  were  not  of  such  magnitude  to  propose  that  any  measure  of  housing 
powers  greater  than  that  which  is  at  present  exercised  by  county  councils  should  be 
veste'd  in  them.  Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  county  district  councils  as  housing 
authorities  for  their  areas  have  a record  of  achievement  which  is  generally  admired, 
the  Association  are  conscious  that  dual  housing  powers  exercisable  within  the  area 
of  a county  district  might  well  lead  to  the  difficulties  which  have  been  commented  on 
in  paragraph  25  of  the  evidence  of  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government, 

3.  It  appears  clear  that  two  of  the  counties  in  the  Commission’s  area  already  have 
an  overspill  problem  which  cannot  be  solved  within  their  own  boundaries,  namely, 
London  and  Middlesex.  In  both  these  cases  the  problem  is  a substantial  one  and 
Middlesex  is  without  power  to  overcome  it.  The  other  counties,  viz.  Essex, 
Hertfordshire,  Kent  and  Surrey,  have  overspill  problems  of  varying  degrees  of 
complexity  and  extent  the  nature  of  which  has  been  indicated  to  the  Royal  Commission 
by  the  county  councils  concerned.  These  problems,  in  some  instances  now  only  of  a 
domestic  character  and  capable  of  solution  internally,  may  be  expected  to  increase. 

4.  As  far  as  London  is  concerned  the  building  of  out-county  estates  in  the  Home 
Counties  has  virtually  come  to  an  end  and  the  policy  of  recent  years  has  been  to 
rely  upon  the  New  Town  set  up  under  the  New  Towns  Act  and  upon  expanded  towns, 
some  of  the  latter  being  close  to  London,  but  most  of  them  some  considerable  distance 
away.  London  is  understood  to  be  interested  in  establishing  a New  Town  of  its 
own  at  some  distance.  Middlesex,  for  its  part,  is  also  seeking  to  establish  a New 
Town  at  a distance  and  to  acquire  housing  powers  to  enable  it  to  participate  in  town 
development  in  its  own  right  for  both  these  purposes. 

5.  It  is,  however,  already  clear  that  there  is  a serious  and  increasing  shortage  of 
land  for  housing  within  the  areas  of  some  of  the  county  district  councils  in  Greater 
London,  outside  the  area  of  the  London  County  Council,  and  experience  over  the 
past  ten  years  points  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  ten  years  ahead  unless  action  is 
now  taken  to  deal  with  it  the  problem  will  become  intractable. 

6.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  district  councils  to  provide  for  the  housing  needs  of 
their  districts  on  land  within  or  near  their  boundaries,  provision  which  has  of  necessity 
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been  limited,  there  is  a need  where  this  has  not  already  been  done  for  the  housing 
situation  throughout  each  county  to  be  surveyed  and  dealt  with  as  a whole  and  where 
necessary  in  association  with  neighbouring  county  councils.  Such  a survey  may 
reveal  the  necessity  for  building  either  within  or  outside  the  county.  For  this  purpose 
individual  county  district  councils  obviously  cannot  be  in  so  favourable  a position  as 
is  the  county  council  as  the  local  planning  authority;  nor  do  county  district  councils 
possess  the  financial  and  organisational  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  county  councils. 
Furthermore,  the  county  councils  offer  an  already  constituted  and  long  established 
organisation  of  a size  adequate  to  deal  with  the  overall  problem  over  sizable  areas : 
they  are  a ready-made  instrument  of  executive  action  making  it  unnecessary  to  consider 
whether  and  what  alternative  organisation  need  be  envisaged  for  the  same  purpose. 
Indeed,  accepting  this  problem  as  best  dealt  with  by  local  government  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  a better  solution.  An  ad  hoc  organisation  is  certainly  not  likely  to  be  as 
effective. 

7.  It  seems  to  the  Association  that  there  should  now  be  some  clear-cut  provisions 
apart  from  those  under  the  Town  Development  Act,  1952,  enabling  the  county 
councils  to  exercise  housing  activities  outside  the  areas  of  the  county  district  councils. 
They  endorse  the  view  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  that  1 the 
concept  of  each  district  authority  dealing  with  its  part  of  those  (housing)  problems 
within  the  confines  of  its  own  boundaries  is  at  variance  with  the  reality  of  the 
situation  ’. 

8.  One  important  factor  is  that  the  intake  of  the  New  Towns  is  now  beginning  to 
come  to  an  end.  This  can  be  illustrated  by  the  situation  with  which  Middlesex  will 
be  faced.  There  is  the  need  in  that  county  for  over  2,000  families  to  be  exported 
annually  to  preserve  an  essential  slight  reduction  in  population.  Something  like 
7,000  Middlesex  people  each  year  have  been  going  to  the  New  and  Expanded  Towns, 
and  the  majority  of  them  to  the  former.  In  eight  years  time  it  is  expected  that  the 
New  Towns  will  have  ceased  building  for  immigrant  families.  To  make  alternative 
provision  for  overspill  from  Middlesex  the  solution  must  be  on  a scale  larger  than 
can  be  expected  to  be  forthcoming  from  Town  Development  schemes. 

9.  It  is  essential  also,  if  pressure  on  central  and  near  central  London  is  to  be  reduced 
or  at  least  kept  to  a minimum  and  the  Green  Belt  preserved,  that  overspill  building 
from  county  districts  should  no  longer  be  permitted  in  proximity  to  the  county  districts 
themselves.  Because  the  Association  believe  that  it  will,  in  a number  of  county 
districts  in  Greater  London,  become  so  difficult  or  almost  impossible  for  authorities 
to  solve  their  problems  within  their  own  area,  they  consider  that  overspill  building 
should,  for  any  county  where  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  thinks 
that  course  to  he  desirable,  be  a function  of  the  county  council  exercisable  in  con- 
sultation with  the  county  district  councils.  In  saying  this,  the  Association  express 
the  same  view  as  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government — ‘ that  joint  action 
by  all  the  county  district  councils  is  not  a practical  possibility  ’.  The  Association 
propose  that  the  power  to  exercise  the  function  should  derive  only  from  a request  of 
the  Minister  to  the  county  council  or  from  his  consent  upon  application  by  a county 
council.  The  function  should  include  the  power  to  promote  a New  Town,  as  part  of 
the  “ Larger  Scale  ” provision  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

10.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Commission  that  in  order  to  co-ordinate  the  major 
regional  planning  problems,  such  as  the  preservation  of  the  Green  Belt,  the  Major 
Road  Plan,  etc.,  there  might  be  set  up  a Joint  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Greater 
London  Area  as  a whole  and  meaning  of  course  in  this  context,  a wider  area  than 
that  included  in  the  Commission’s  terms  of  reference:  such  a Committee  to  be 
representative  of  the  local  planning  authorities  and  perhaps  have  an  independent 
Chairman,  include  some  co-opted  members  and  have  a small  staff.  The  co-ordination 
of  overspill  would  clearly  be  one  of  the  important  problems  falling  to  be  dealt  with 
by  such  a Committee.  It  is  felt  that  there  should  be  more  co-ordination  than  there 
is  at  the  moment  and  this  Advisory  Committee  coupled  with  the  powers  proposed  to 
be  given  to  the  responsible  Minister  would  provide  what  is  needed.  There  is  certainly 
no  justification  or  necessity  for  creating  any  executive  superstructure  for  the  Region 
over  and  above  the  present  administrative  or  geographical  counties. 

11.  The  provision  of  houses  must  he  associated  with  the  provision  of  work  and 
county  councils,  as  planning  authorities,  are  uniquely  aware  of  the  whole  of  the 
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planning  scene  in  their  areas  and  of  the  need  for,  and  suitability  of,  industrial  and 
residential  development.  There  is  also  the  planning  need  to  decant  industry  from 
over  industrialised  areas.  This  cannot  come  within  the  restricted  view  of  individual 
county  district  councils  and  the  Association  believe  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  of 
the  housing  authorities  in  Greater  London  to  undertake  overspill  building  schemes 
on  their  own  account.  As  the  Ministry  have  said  in  their  memorandum,  ‘ there  are 
too  many  of  them  and  individually  they  have  not  got  a large  enough  congestion 
problem  or,  as  a rule,  sufficient  financial  strength  to  tackle  real  overspill  schemes 

12.  In  the  Association’s  view,  the  best  way  to  tackle  the  executive  aspects  of  the 
overspill  problem  is  therefore  not  just  to  make  the  county  council  a co-ordinating 
authority  but  to  give  to  county  councils  executive  functions  to  be  exercised  in  con- 
sultation with  the  county  district  councils  in  the  county,  expenditure  incurred,  and 
not  being  expenditure  met  by  the  exporting  authority,  being  chargeable  to  the  general 
county  rate. 

13.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  metropolitan  counties  are  within  their 
administrative  counties  in  a unique  position  as  planning  authorities.  This  should 
greatly  help  dealing  with  overspill  by  what  is  known  as  ‘ town  development ' and 
where  this  is  going  to  assist  in  solving  the  problem  nothing  could  hold  greater  promise 
of  fruitful  operation  than  that  the  council  for  the  county  should  be  the  body  which 
should  bring  together  councils  in  the  same  county,  sonto  of  which  would  be  representa- 
tive of  towns  to  be  expanded,  and  the  others  towns  from  which  population  would  be 
exported.  County  councils  have  the  financial  resources  to  establish  new  towns  and 
to  carry  out  such  town  development  schemes  and  would  willingly  exercise  their 
functions  as  overspill  authority.  Certainly  they  would  seem  to  be  authorities  able  to 
negotiate  and  execute,  as  the  London  County  Council  have  proved  able  to  negotiate 
and  execute  in  relation  to  overspill,  more  effectively  than  any  other  authority  in  the 
County.  County  councils  must,  however,  be  more  than  merely  participating 
authorities  acting  in  conjunction  with  ‘ reception  ’ authorities.  They  need  to  have 
the  necessary  executive  powers  available  to  them  for  carrying  the  schemes  into  effect 
themselves.  Export  and  import  of  overspill  Looked  at  and  given  effect  to  over  the 
whole  of  their  administrative  area  is  essential. 

14.  In  saying  this,  the  Association  do  not  wish  it  to  be  overlooked  that  a measure 
of  success  in  dealing  with  overspill  has  already  been  accomplished  in  Middlesex  and 
Surrey  as,  indeed,  paragraph  3 of  this  memorandum  implies.  They  feel,  however, 
that  the  problem  is  already  too  urgent  in  some  areas,  and  elsewhere  may  ultimately 
prove  too  extensive,  to  permit  of  solution  only  by  existing  means.  Indeed,  so  many 
of  the  arguments  which  have  already  been  advanced  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government  in  their  memorandum  are  in  fact  precisely  the  arguments  which, 
in  the  view  of  the  Association,  justify  the  constitution  of  county  councils,  not  only 
in  the  area  of  Greater  London  but  probably  elsewhere,  as  the  executive  authority  for 
town  development  needed  or  desirable  as  a contribution  towards  the  overspill  problem. 

15.  Briefly,  therefore,  the  answer  to  the  question  ‘ how  can  the  overspill  problem 
be  dealt  with  ’ is  answered  by: — 

(a)  power  being  taken  for  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  Jo 
confer  on  Middlesex  and  Essex  County  Councils  and  other  county  councils 
seeking  the  powers,  as  occasion  warrants,  authority  to  exercise  housing 
functions  (whether  by  the  provision  of  new  towns,  under  the  Town  Develop- 
ment Act,  1952,  or  otherwise)  outside  the  area  of  the  county  or  county  district 
in  which  the  overspill  arises;  expenditure  arising  not  met  by  the  exporting 
authority  being  chargeable  to  the  general  county  rate. 

(b)  Co-ordination  of  overspill  should  be  one  of  the  problems  considered  by  any 
Joint  Advisory  Committee  which  might  be  set  up  for  the  Greater  London 
Area  to  deal  with  major  regional  planning  problems. 

[The  following  is  a letter  subsequently  written  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission] 

Dear  Mr.  Niven,  9th  December , 1959. 

Local  Government  in  Greater  London 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  yesterday,  1 exporting  authority  ’ means  the  Council  of 
the  County  District  in  which  the  overspill  exists. 
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The  Association  intended  that  county  councils  with  an  overspill  problem  in  the 
administrative  county  should  assume,  in  the  interests  of  the  County  as  a whole, 
financial  responsibility  for  the  accommodation  of  the  overspill  within  or  outside  the 
County.  It  was  thought  that  they  should  seek  to  secure  from  the  exporting  county 
district  council  a contribution  towards  the  expenditure  involved  in  the  provision  of 
housing  and  services,  regard  being  had  to  the  resources  of  the  individual  county 
district  councils  concerned  and  to  the  magnitude  of  the  expenditure  attributable  to 
the  housing  of  their  individual  overspill.  There  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
too,  the  extent  to  which,  if  any,  individual  county  district  councils  themselves  wish  to 
exercise  their  housing  powers  in  the  district  of  the  receiving  authority. 

In  all  this  we  have  been  taking  the  view  that  was  so  well  expressed  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Promotion  of  Private  Bills  when  they  said  that  “ in  the  case  of  county 
councils,  however,  it  is  in  practice  almost  impossible  to  define  a sphere  of  local 
government  in  their  respective  counties  in  which  they  can  be  said  to  ‘ have  no 
interest  ’ ”,  The  representative  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government 
who  gave  evidence  to  the  Joint  Committee  said  that  it  was  “ undesirable  to  attempt 
such  a demarcation  since  the  roles  of  county  councils,  district  councils  and  parish 
councils  are  complementary  and  their  duties  are  to  co-operate  closely  with  one 
another  in  the  administration  of  their  services  ”. 

I enclose  the  same  number  of  copies  of  this  letter  as  of  the  supplementary 
memorandum  which  we  sent  to  you. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Sgd.)  W.  L.  Dacey, 

Secretary. 


South  West  Essex  Authorities 


MEMORANDUM  ON  RESIDENTIAL  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  HOUSING 
APPLICANTS,  TRANSFERS  AND  EXCHANGES  BY  TENANTS  AND 
IMPROVEMENT  GRANTS 

(The  following  memorandum  relates  to  Q.  3710 — Day  17) 

1 . Residential  Qualifications 

As  a direct  result  of  the  publication  in  1955  of  the  5th  Report  of  the  Housing 
Management  Sub-Committee  of  the  Central  Housing  Advisory  Committee,  on  the 
question  of  residential  qualifications  required  by  local  authorities  of  housing  applicants, 
discussions  were  held  between  authorities  in  South  West  Essex  with  a view  to  securing 
uniformity  in  this  matter.  After  a number  of  meetings  and  consideration  of  several 
reports  from  their  officers,  the  following  resolurion  was  formulated  on  the  4th  July, 
1956:— 

(1)  That  this  Conference  of  Local  Authorities  accepts  the  principle  of  each  local 
authority  accepting  on  its  waiting  list  the  housing  applicants  resident  in  its 
area. 

(2)  That  housing  cases  registered  with  the  constituent  authorities  of  this  Conference 
shall  be  transferred  or  interchanged  from  one  authority  to  another  in  whose 
area  the  case  now  resides. 

(3)  That  the  consideration  of  such  cases  shall  not  be  prejudiced — in  other  words, 
the  date  of  initial  application  will  attach  to  the  transferred  application. 

(4)  That  in  the  case  of  separated  families,  the  admission  of  applicants  to  a register 
should  normally  be  with  the  authority  in  whose  area  the  husband  resides  and, 
if  the  residential  qualification  is  a criterion,  then  the  residential  qualification 
of  either  the  husband  or  wife,  whichever  be  the  longer,  be  admitted. 

(5)  That  we  recommend  to  our  respective  authorities  the  application  of  this 
principle  forthwith,  and  that  the  respective  authorities  proceed  with  the 
transfer  or  interchange  of  cases  by  the  1st  January,  1957.  (Appendix  I gives 
the  number  of  applicants  transferred). 
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(6)  That  we  remit  to  the  Officers  the  administration  of  the  interchange  and 
transfer  scheme. 

(7)  That  the  acceptance  of  these  principles  will  not  preclude  a local  authority 
from  assisting  by  rehousing  any  person  or  class  of  persons  non-resident  in 
their  area. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  following  authorities  without  reservation  the 
County  Borough  of  East  Ham  and  the  Boroughs  of  Barking,  Romford,  Walthamstow 
and  Leyton:  by  the  Borough  of  Dagenham,  but  only  in  dealing  with  those  authorities 
who  had  accepted  it  in  full;  by  the  Borough  of  Ilford,  subject  to  the  exclusion  of 
applications  on  behalf  of  one  person  or  childless  couples;  by  the  Borough  of  Wanstead 
and  Woodford,  subject  to  the  proviso  that  the  date  attached  to  the  application  would 
be  the  date  from  which  the  applicant  took  up  residence  in  Wanstead  and  Woodford; 
and  by  the  County  Borough  of  West  Ham,  but  only  with  those  authorities  adopting 
the  resolution  in  its  entirety,  and  subject  to  transferred,  applicants  circumstances 
being  consistent  with  those  of  persons  already  on  their  register. 

The  following  authorities,  whose  representatives  had  attended  the  meetings,  did 
not  adopt  the  resolution; — , 

the  Borough  of  Chingford,  and  the  Urban  Districts  of  Chigwell  and  Hornchurch. 

It  will  be  appreciated  that  the  method  of  allocation  of  Council  houses  remained 
unaffected  by  this  resolution,  which  merely  governs  the  terms  upon  which  applicants 
arc  admitted  to  the  housing  lists. 

Tn  this  connection  all  the  authorities  apart  from  Chigwell  operate  a points  or 
priority  scheme  **  to  determine  allocations  of  rehousing. 

These  schemes  differ  in  points  of  detail  but  they  have  very  much  in  cotmon  the 
main  feature  of  every  scheme  being  that  housing  need  is  the  predominant  factor 
which  determines  selection  for  rehousing.  Although  a residential  qualification  is 
required  by  some  authorities,  this  requirement  can  be  waived  in  cases  of  real  housing 

Appendix  II  gives  an  analysis  of  the  various  “ points  schemes  ” and  the  factors 
which  are  taken  into  account.  . ... 

It  is  suggested  that  the  action  taken  by  the  South  West  Essex  Authonhes  in  this 
matter  has  cone  a very  long  way  to  meeting  the  criticism,  contained  in  the  report  of 
“ntralTouLg  Advisory  Committee,  and  in  particular  the  following  recom- 
mendation of  that  Committee:— 

“ lack,  of  uniformity  in  the  residential  qualifications  imposed  by  neighbouring 
authorities creates difficulties;  adjoining  authorities  in  the  big  centres  of 
population  are  urged  to  discuss  with  each  other  how  best  to  bnng  their  practice 

Tn  answer  to  a question  in  Parliament  in  January,  1957  as  to  how  many  local 
authorities  had  initiated  or  become  associated  with  similar  schemes  for  the  interchange 
of  housing  applicants,  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  said  he  was 
not  aware8  ofP any  other  scheme  similar  to  that  for  South  West  Essex,  but .he  th< ought 
the  lead  given  by  the  South  West  Essex  Authorities  would  have  a considerable  efToct 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

2.  Transfers  and  Exchanges  , 

The  South  West  Essex  Authorities  permit  transfers  and  exchanges  within  their  own 
estates^  brtSeen  thdr  own  < -states  and  those  of  other  local  authorities,  and  between 
their  own  estates  and  private  tenants,  generally  speaking,  without  res  met tor n DhBcuh 
ties  m™  of  course  arise  where,  for  example,  the  size  of  the  tamity  to  De  receivcu 
nreatlv  exceeds  that  of  the  family  leaving  the  local  authority  house,  but  experience 
has  shown  that  these  cases  form  an  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  applications  for 
MraSSS  which  are  normally  received  from  families  having  simda 
requirements.  Appendix  III  shows  the  number  of  inter-authority  tenancy  exchanges 
for  the  year  1st  April,  1958  to  31st  March,  1959. 

3 Tl™re°isTetnomron  page  29  of  the  First  Memorandum  of  Evidence  submitted  by 
the  South  West  Essex  Authorities  details  of  the  numbers  of  Improvement  Grants 
made  by  those  Authorities. 
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* In  case  of  housing  need  the  Local  Authority  may  make  exception  to  the  qualifying  period. 


APPENDIX  III 

SUMMARY  OF  INTER-AUTHORITY  TENANCY  EXCHANGES 


1st  April,  1958-31st  March,  1959 


Local  Authority 

To  and  from  Other  Local  Authorities 

South  West  Essex 

Elsewhere 

Barking  

4 

42 

Chigwell 

11 

2 

Chingford 

4 

9 

Dagenham  

7 

66* 

East  Ham 

9 

29 

Hornchurch  

— 18 

* __ 

Ilford  

16 

15 

Leyton  

4 

8 

Romford 

8 

29 

Walthamstow  

1 

11 

Wanstead  and  Woodford  

12 

14 

West  Ham  

2 

23 

78 

248 

+ 

18 

344 

* Includes  exchanges  and  transfers  with  Private  Landlords. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  EVIDENCE  ON  THE  SUGGESTIONS  MADE  WITH 
REGARD  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  AN  UPPER  TIER  AUTHORITY 
FOR  SOUTH  WEST  ESSEX 

(The  following  statement  relates  to  Q.  3793 — Day  17) 


1.  At  the  hearing  on  the  21st  and  22nd  May,  1959,  the  South  West  Essex  Authorities 
undertook  to  submit  a memorandum  on  the  suggestion  made  for  the  constitution  in 
certain  circumstances  of  an  upper  tier  authority  for  the  South  West  Essex  Area.  The 
two  County  Boroughs  of  East  Ham  and  West  Ham  earnestly  hope  that  the  question 
is  not  addressed  to  them,  as  they  regard  with  abhorrence  any  suggestion  that  they 
should  be  incorporated  in  a two-tier  system  and  that  any  responsibility  for  their  local 
government  should  be  given  to  representatives  of  areas  of  very  different  character, 
elected  by  ratepayers  of  such  areas.  They  adhere  to  the  view  that  if  authorities  of 
larger  area  are  required  for  some  purposes  they  should  consist  of  joint  committees 
appointed  by  the  local  authorities  concerned,  created  if  necessary  under  powers 
conferred  by  special  legislation. 


2.  Having  reviewed  the  printed  minutes  of  the  evidence  submitted  by  the  South  West 
Essex  Authorities  and.  the  Essex  County  Council  the  South  West  Essex  Authorities 
do  not  wish  in  any  way  whatsoever  to  retract  from  the  evidence  they  put  to  the 
Commission,  viz.  the  retention  and  extension  of  the  county  borough  system  with 
mutual  or  joint  working  arrangements. 

3 If  it  should  be  however  that  the  Commission  recommend  a two  tier  system  of 
administration  with  the  upper  tier  authority  exercising  in  the  words  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  “not  necessarily  the  full  powers  of  government  but  some  powers  , 
then  Chigwell,  Dagenham  and  Wanstead  & Woodford  Councils  favour  the  Essex 
County  Council  with  its  present  method  of  election,  Barking,  Chmgford,  Hornchurch 
and  Leyton  Councils  a South  West  Essex  County  Council  elected  m the  same  way  as 
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are  the  members  of  the  Essex  County  Council  at  the  present  time,  and  Ilford,  Romford 
and  Walthamstow  Councils  a new  type  of  authority  for  Metropolitan  Essex  with 
members  appointed  by  the  lower  tier  authorities  from  the  members  of  those  authorities . 

For  the  information  of  the  Commission  the  decisions  of  the  authorities  have  been 
recorded  as  follows: — 

Barking 

“ Barking  Council  are  of  the  view  that,  if  the  Royal  Commission  recommend 
a two-tier  system  for  the  area,  Barking  would  prefer  a South-West  Essex  County 
Council  directly  elected  in  the  same  way  as  the  present  County  Council.” 

Chigwell 

“ Chigwell  Council  are  of  the  view  that  subject  to  the  Council  being  granted 
the  increased  delegation  and  other  powers  for  which  they  have  already  asked  in  the 
Memoranda  of  Evidence  submitted  to  the  Commission,  they  would  prefer  as  the 
first  tier  authority  a County  Council  elected  in  manner  as  at  present.” 

Chingford 

“ Chingford  Council  would  favour  a South-West  Essex  County  Council.  If 
a South-West  Essex  County  Council  or  a similar  body  should  be  created  this 
Council  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  members  of  that  body  should  be  elected  by  the 
electorate.” 

Dagenham  have  resolved:— 

“ (1)  That  the  Dagenham  Council  endorse  the  view  taken  by  the  Conference 
of  South-West  Essex  Authorities  that  the  authorities  concerned  should  continue 
to  press  strongly  their  claims  for  County  Borough  status. 

(2)  That  the  Conference  of  South-West  Essex  Authorities  be  informed  that  the 
Council  are  of  the  view  that,  if  the  Royal  Commission  recommend  a two-tier 
system  for  the  area,  they  would  prefer  to  remain  with  the  Essex  County  Council 
although  they  would  expect  to  receive  greater  delegated  powers.” 

Hornchurch 

“ Hornchurch  Council  adhere  to  their  proposal  that  their  district  should  be 
constituted  a county  borough,  but  in  the  event  of  the  Commission  recommending 
a two-tier  system  of  administration  for  the  South-West  Essex  Area  they  would 
prefer  as  the  upper  tier  authority  for  their  district  a South-West  Essex  County 
Council  elected  in  the  same  way  as  the  Essex  County  Council  at  the  present  time.” 

Ilford  have  resolved: — 

“ That  the  Conference  of  South-West  Essex  Authorities  be  advised  that  this 
Authority  expresses  no  preference  either  for  remaining  under  the  Essex  County 
Council  or  under  any  newly  constituted  County  Council  but  as  an  alternative 
presses  for  the  creation  of  an  entirely  new  authority  for  South-West  Essex  with 
an  upper  tier  directly  appointed  by  the  constituent  councils  with  a limited  number 
of  functions  exerciseable  over  the  whole  area  and  answerable  to  the  Appointing 
Authorities.” 

Leyton  have  resolved: — 

“ That  if  there  is  to  be  an  upper  tier  they  would  favour  a South-West  Essex 
County  Council,  the  members  thereof  to  be  elected  in  the  same  way  as  are  the 
members  of  the  Essex  County  Council  at  the  present  time.” 

Romford 

“ Romford  Council  reiterate  their  previous  views,  i.e.,  that  they  do  not  want 
to  be  regarded  as  part  of  London  and  if  they  do  they  then  want  County  Borough 
status.  The  Council  add  that  if  contrary  to  their  wishes  there  has  to  be  a County 
Council,  they  would  prefer  one,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the 
lower  tier  authority.  If  they  cannot  have  this  type  of  County  Council  they  would 
prefer  to  remain  with  the  Essex  County  Council  rather  than  any  new  County 
Council  which  might  be  created  by  the  Royal  Commission.” 
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Walthamstow  have  resolved: — 

“ That  if  notwithstanding  the  evidence  put  to  the  Commission  for  the  retention 
and  extension  of  the  County  Borough  system  with  mutual  or  joint  working 
arrangements  (from  which  evidence  the  Council  in  no  way  retracts)  the  Com- 
mission should  think  fit  to  recommend  a two-tier  system  of  administration  with 
the  upper  tier  authority  exercising  in  the  words  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission “ not  necessarily  the  full  powers  of  government  but  some  powers  ”,  then 
the  Council  would  favour  a Metropolitan  Essex  County  Council  with  members 
appointed  by  the  lower  tier  authorities  from  the  members  of  those  authorities. 

Wanstead  and  Woodford  have  resolved: — 

“ That  if  as  a result  of  Local  Government  reorganisation  this  Council  becomes 
a ‘ most  purpose  ’ authority  in  a two-tier  system,  or  the  powers  of  this  Council 
remain  substantially  unaltered,  then  this  Council  would  favour  the  continuation 
of  the  Essex  County  Council  with  the  present  method  of  election.” 

4.  None  of  the  South  West  Essex  Authorities  are  in  favour  of  a Regional  Authority 
for  the  Area  covered  by  the  Commission’s  terms  of  reference. 

5.  The  South  West  Essex  Authorities  feel  that  it  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Commission  if  these  supplementary  views  dealt  with  principles  and  not  details. 

3rd  December,  1959. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  EVIDENCE  ON  FINANCIAL  IMPLICATIONS 


(This  statement  relates  to  Q.  3781-3788 — Day  17) 


1.  The  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission  dated  the  14th  July, 
1959,  asked  the  County  Council  and  the  South  West  Essex  Authorities  as  local 
authorities  to  endeavour  to  agree  on  certain  financial  matters  and  as  the  County 
Council  through  their  Clerk  have  explained  the  reasons  for  their  submission  unilaterally 
of  a Report  by  the  County  Treasurer,  the  Commission  will  expect  the  South  West 
Essex  Authorities  to  give  briefly  their  views. 

2.  Without  any  prior  consultation  with  the  South  West  Essex  Authorities  the 
County  Council  took  the  view  that  the  preparation  of  the  reports  and  figures  required 
by  the  Royal  Commission  should  be  approached  on  their  behalf  as  an  “ impartial 
professional  investigation  and  assessment  ” by  the  qualified  advisers  of  the  County 
Council  and  the  South  West  Essex  Authorities  reserving  any  comments  which  the 
members  of  the  County  Council  might  wish  to  make.  While  Mr.  A.  E.  Light,  the 
Borough  Treasurer  of  Ilford,  has  acted  throughout  as  general  financial  adviser  to 
the  South  West  Essex  Authorities  he  was  in  no  way  vested  with  an  authority  to  the 
like  effect,  and  the  County  Treasurer  had  misinterpreted  Mr.  Light’s  position  in 
assuming  that  he  was  vested  with  a similar  authority.  The  County  Council  appear  to 
have  studiously  avoided  contact  in  this  matter  with  the  South  West  Essex  Authorities 
who  strongly  object  to  the  County  Council  making  no  effort  to  approach  them  before 
submitting,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Authorities,  the  documents  referred  to  in 
the  Clerk  of  the  County  Council’s  letter*  of  the  14th  October,  1959.  Indeed  the 
South  West  Essex  Authorities  had  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission  lor 
copies  of  the  supplementary  evidence  of  the  County  Council,  if  it  can  properly  be 
called  the  County  Council’s  evidence  and  not  that  of  the  County  Council  s Oflicers. 


3.  The  approach  and  procedure  of  the  County  Council  has  placed  the  South  West 
Essex  Authorities  in  considerable  difficulty.  Although  the  Town  Clerk  ot 
Walthamstow,  on  behalf  of  the  South  West  Essex  Authorities,  had  sought  the  co- 
operation of  the  Clerk  of  the  County  Council  in  bringing  together  the  County 
Treasurer  and  Mr.  Light  as  early  as  May,  1959  (immediately  after  the  hearing  o e 
evidence  of  the  South  West  Essex  Authorities)  it  was  m fact  not  until  me  zna 
September,  1959,  only  some  three  weeks  before  the  15th  October,  1959,  the  date 
given  by  the  Royal  Commission,  that  active  consultation  on  figures  commenced 
between  the  County  Treasurer  and  Mr.  Light.  Mr.  Light  was  in  no  position  o 
dispute  the  figures  prepared  by  the  County  Treasurer.  In  particular  m the  absence 
of  technical  advice  on  services  under  the  control  of  the  County  Council  and  m the 


* Reproduced  on  page  27. 
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time  available  he  was  unable  to  accept  or  dispute  the  reasonableness  or  otherwise  of 
the  apportionments  made  by  the  County  Treasurer  in  respect  of  the  expenditure 
which  would  be  incurred  by  the  County  Council  on  services  for  the  area  of  the  County 
after  severance  (not  fragmentation  as  the  County  Council  are  so  fond  of  saying). 
These  apportionments  were  made  by  the  County  Treasurer  after  consultation  with 
the  Principal  Officers  of  the  County  Council  concerned,  e.g.  the  Clerk  of  the  County 
Council,  the  Chief  Education  Officer,  the  Chief  Fire  Officer  and  the  Children’s  Officer. 
In  the  absence  of  independent  technical  advice  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  estimates 
apportioned  were  County  Council  estimates,  the  South  West  Essex  Authorities  feel 
justified  in  saying  that  the  documents  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  must 
inevitably  be  biased  in  favour  of  the  County  Council’s  view  and  cannot  be  in  any 
sense  impartial  or  independent  assessments. 

4.  Previous  evidence  of  the  South  West  Essex  Authorities  has  been  approved  by 
the  respective  Councils.  In  this  instance,  however,  because  of  the  urgency  of  the 
matter  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  Authorities  submit  the  following  comments 
on  the  letters  and  documents  sent  to  the  Royal  Commission  by  the  County  Council 
up  to  the  date  of  this  memorandum,  namely  the  15th  December,  1959. 

(a)  On  general  administration  and  main  services  like  the  fire  service  the  appor- 
tioned figures  for  the  severed  county  should  be  accepted  with  the  greatest 
possible  reservation.  Independent  expert  advice  might  well  show  such  figures 
to  be  considerably  overstated. 

(b)  The  figures  in  the  Report  of  the  County  Treasurer  and  the  Financial  Statement 
in  Appendix  B thereto  should  be  viewed  with  the  greatest  caution.  They  are 
based  on  the  County  Council’s  estimates,  are  approximate  only  and  in  many 
cases  based  on  the  opinions  of  the  County  Treasurer  and  other  Principal 
Officers  of  the  County  Council. 

(c)  The  apportioned  figures  for  the  severed  county  could  be  overstated  by  as 
much  as  a 6d.  rate. 

(d)  The  hypotheses  postulated  by  the  County  Treasurer  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  South  West  Essex  Authorities,  should  only  be  accepted  by  the 
Commission  as  being  applicable  to  the  Financial  Statement  in  Appendix  B 
to  the  Report  of  the  County  Treasurer.  The  South  West  Essex  Authorities 
cannot  accept  them  at  this  stage  as  indicating  the  manner  in  which  the  local 
government  services  will  be  carried  out  by  them  in  accordance  with  the 
evidence  submitted  to  the  Commission. 

(<?)  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  County  Council  would  mitigate  the 
alleged  effect  of  severance  and  would  not  accept  without  question  the  figures 
and  opinions  of  the  Principal  Officers  of  the  County  Council  when  adjusting 
their  administration  to  reduced  services,  area  and  population. 

(/)  The  South  West  Essex  Authorities  do  not  nor  it  is  submitted  will  the  Royal 
Commission  share  the  doubts  expressed  by  the  County  Council  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  its  financial  resources  to  sustain  the  cost  of  providing  adequate 
services  for  the  remainder  of  the  County.  As  pointed  out  in  the  evidence  to 
the  Royal  Commission  the  remainder  of  the  County  would  still  be  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  counties  in  the  country,  as  there  would  be  only  9 other 
counties  (out  of  a total  of  50)  with  greater  populations  and  8 with  a greater 
rateable  value.  Moreover  the  South  West  Essex  Authorities  submit  that  the 
Rate  Deficiency  Grant  must  have  been  provided  under  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1958,  to  deal  with  any  such  problem  bearing  in  mind  that  the  same  Act 
envisaged  changes  in  local  government  structure  and.  functions  following 
recommendations  from  the  Local  Government  Commissions  constituted  under 
that  Act.  The  Commission  will  no  doubt  pursue  this  point  with  the  Officers 
of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  when  they  give  evidence 
to  the  Commission.  So  far  as  the  County  Council’s  documents  are  concerned 
the  Commission  will  note  from  Appendix  B to  the  Report  of  the  County 
Treasurer  that  the  Rate  Deficiency  Grant  for  the  existing  Administrative 
County  is  £731,949  (equivalent  to  a rate  of  7-05d.)  and  for  the  county  after 
severance  is  estimated  at  £1,188,309  (equivalent  to  a rate  of  28*  83d.). 

(g)  The  South  West  Essex  Authorities  are  surprised  that  the  County  Council 
should  use  family  planning  in  the  more  advanced  areas  of  the  county  in  an 
endeavour  to  help  their  case. 
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7.  Finally  the  South  West  Essex  Authorities  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  in  his 
letter  of  the  14th  July,  1959,  the  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission  asked  for  inde- 
pendent statements  failing  agreement.  The  Commission  will  appreciate  how 
impossible  it  is  for  the  South  West  Essex  Authorities  to  respond  to  this  invitation  in 
the  time  available  since  the  24th  September,  1959,  and  having  regard  to  the  advice 
available  to  them  on  services  not  under  their  control.  In  their  opinion  an  “ impartial 
professional  investigation  and  assessment  ” can  only  be  secured  by  the  employment 
of  a financial  adviser  to  local  authorities  in  private  practice,  and  the  South  West 
Essex  Authorities  would  be  happy  to  assist  in  and  pay  for  such  an  investigation  if 
the  Commission  felt  there  was  time  for  this  to  take  place.  The  South  West  Essex 
Authorities,  however,  do  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  page  130  of  the 
Memorandum  of  Evidence  from  Government  Departments  where  the  Ministry  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government  say  under  Part  VII:  Finance:  Greater  London: 
“ subject  to  what  is  said  in  the  separate  note  about  the  financial  aspect  of  administra- 
tion by  indirectly  elected  bodies,  it  does  not  seem  that  finance  should  be  a governing 
consideration  in  determining  the  problem  of  organisation  ”,  at  the  same  time  making 
one  or  two  points  for  the  Commission  to  note. 

\5th  December,  1959. 


Essex  County  Council 

(The  following  relate  to  Q.  4131 — Day  18) 


County  Hall, 
Chelmsford. 

14th  October , 1959. 

Dear  Mr.  Niven, 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  July,  1959,  I am  now  sending  to  you  30 
copies  of  a report  of  the  County  Treasurer  embodying  the  information  for  which  the 
Royal  Commission  asked.  This  report  should  be  received  by  you  on  the  1 5th  October, 
the  date  specified  in  your  letter.  The  information  in  the  County  Treasurer’s  report 
includes,  as  requested,  information  as  to  “ the  bases  on  which  the  apportionments 
have  been  calculated  You  will  recall  that  you  repeated  this  request  for  information 
as  to  the  bases  of  the  apportionments  at  the  discussion  you  had  with  the  County 
Treasurer  and  my  Deputy  when  you  were  good  enough  to  call  here  on  21st  July  last. 

I regret  to  have  to  inform  you  that  the  agreement  of  the  South-West  Essex 
Authorities  lias  not  been  obtained  to  the  whole  of  the  report.  The  position  is  that 
the  Financial  Adviser  to  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities  (Mr.  A.  E.  Light,  the 
Borough  Treasurer  of  Ilford)  has,  on  behalf  of  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities, 
indicated  their  agreement  with  the  figures  in  Appendix  B.  Such  agreement  is  not 
forthcoming  to  Appendix  A or  the  body  of  the  report  of  the  County  Treasurer.  I 
enclose  a copy  of  a letter,  dated  the  9th  October,  from  the  Financial  Adviser  to  the 
South-West  Essex  Authorities  to  the  County  Treasurer,  which  sets  out  the  position. 

In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  your  letter  of  14th  July  you  said  that  if  it  should 
happen  that  any  unforeseen  difficulty  were  to  arise  in  the  preparation  of  the  joint 
statement  the  Commission  would  like  to  be  told  about  it  without  delay.  Quite  apart 
from  this  specific  request  the  Commission  are  clearly  entitled  to  know  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  failure  to  agree  the  whole  of  the  statement  has  arisen. 

The  County  Council  have  taken  the  view  that  the  preparation  of  the  reports  and 
figures  required  by  the  Royal  Commission  should  be  approached  on  their  behalf  as 
an  impartial  professional  investigation  and  assessment  by  the  qualified  advisers  of  the 
County  Council  and  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities.  Their  object  was  to  isolate 
the  investigation  from  the  conflicting  views  held  by  the  members  of  the  County  Council 
and  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities.  To  this  end  the  County  Council  decided 
that  the  County  Treasurer  be  authorised  to  forward  to  the  Royal  Commission  on 
behalf  of  the  County  Council,  the  statement  requested,  when  completed,  without 
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referring  the  statement  back  to  the  members  for  their  approval,  reserving  any  comments 
which  the  members  might  wish  to  make  on  the  statement  for  a date  after  15th  October. 

The  County  Treasurer  was  informed  that  the  Financial  Adviser  to  the  South-West 
Essex  Authorities  was  vested  with  an  authority  to  the  like  effect.  This  authority 
appears  to  have  been  withdrawn  on  the  8th  October  after  the  County  Treasurer  had 
handed  to  the  Financial  Adviser  a draft  of  a joint  report  explanatory  of  the  hypotheses 
and  bases  of  apportionment  used  in  compiling  the  figures  in  Appendix  B.  These 
hypotheses  and  bases  of  apportionment  had,  in  fact,  been  agreed  by  the  Financial 
Adviser  in  the  process  of  examining  the  figures  summarised  in  Appendix  B with  which 
he  and  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities  are  in  agreement.  It  would  obviously  have 
been  impossible  even  to  begin  to  compile  Appendix  B at  all  unless  agreement  had,  in 
fact,  been  reached  on  the  hypotheses  and  bases  of  apportionment.  In  view  of  the 
fact’ that  copies  of  Appendix  B (alone)  have  been  made  available  to  the  South-West 
Essex  Authorities  the  County  Treasurer  has  felt  it  necessary  to  indicate  on  it  that  it 
must  be  read  in  conjunction  with  his  report;  the  reason  for  this  is  that  Appendix  B 
is  incomplete  in  itself  unless  it  is  so  read  and  could  be  misunderstood  on  the  important 
point  (amongst  others)  of  the  extent  of  “ joint  working  ” by  the  independant  authorities 
of  Ilford  and  Walthamstow.  This  point  needs  no  emphasis  from  me  as  the  Royal 
Commission  have  from  the  outset  of  this  task  appreciated  the  importance  of  the  bases 
of  apportionment  by  asking  to  be  informed  on  this  very  point. 

Thus  within  a week  of  the  date  fixed  for  the  despatch  of  the  report  to  the  Royal 
Commission  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities  intervened  when  substantial  agreement 
had  been  reached  between  the  respective  professional  advisers  after  consultations 
beginning  on  the  21st  July  last,  on  a matter  which  the  County  Council  regard  as 
falling  within  the  province  of  those  professional  advisers.  Until  the  8th  October 
the  County  Treasurer  and,  it  appeared,  the  Financial  Adviser  confidently  expected 
from  the  course  of  the  discussions  to  be  able  to  submit  a joint  agreed  report. 

The  members  of  the  County  Council  may  wish  to  make  comments  and  draw 
conclusions  for  the  assistance  of  the  Royal  Commission  from  the  report  of  the  County 
Treasurer.  If  so,  I take  it  the  Royal  Commission  will  be  prepared  to  receive  these 
comments  at  a later  date  which  will  allow  time  for  such  comments  and  conclusions 
to  be  formulated  and  agreed  on  behalf  of  the  County  Council. 

In  conclusion,  may  I state  once  again  that  if  there  is  any  further  assistance  which 
the  County  Council  can  give  to  the  Royal  Commission  such  assistance  will  be  willingly 
and  readily  given. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Christian  Berridge. 

J.  R.  Niven,  Esq., 

Secretary,  . 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London, 

Sanctuary  Buildings,  16  Great  Smith  Street, 

London,  S.W.l. 

Borough  Treasurer’s  Office, 
Town  Hall, 

Ilford,  Essex. 

9 th  October,  1959. 

J.  R.  Green,  Esq.,  B.Com.,  F.I.M.T.A., 

County  Treasurer, 

County  Council  of  Essex, 

County  Hall,  Chelmsford. 

Dear  Mr.  Green, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 

I write  to  confirm  what  I have  already  conveyed  to  you  by  telephone  during  the 
course  of  yesterday  (Thursday,  8th  October,  1959)  that  the  Clerk  and  Chairman  of 
the  Conference  of  South-West  Essex  Local  Authorities  advise  me,  that  in  their  opinion, 
the  terms  and  tenor  of  the  draft  memorandum,  and  Appendix  “ A ” thereto,  which 
have  been  prepared  to  accompany  the  financial  statement,  Appendix  “ B ” for 
submission  to  the  Royal  Commission,  are  such  that  these  documents  should  not  go 
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forward  to  the  Commission  as  documents  jointly  prepared  and  agreed  between  you 
as  the  County  Treasurer  of  Essex  and  me  as  Financial  Officer  to  the  Conference 
authorities. 


There  is  no  objection  to  the  financial  statement  (Appendix  “ B ”)  being  submitted 
to  the  Royal  Commission. 


Yours  faithfully, 


(Signed)  A.  E.  Light, 
Borough  Treasurer. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNTY  TREASURER 

1.  By  letter  dated  14th  July,  1959  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission  intimated 
that  the  Commission  would  like  the  County  Council  and  the  South-West  Essex 
Authorities  to  agree  on  the  following  information  and  to  submit  it  to  the  Commission: 

(a)  the  effect  on  the  finances  of  the  County  Council  of  Essex  if  the  whole  of 
South-West  Essex  were  severed  from  it,  and 

(b)  the  probable  cost  to  the  Boroughs  of  Ilford  and  Walthamstow  of  running 
each  county  service  as  an  independent  authority. 

The  Secretary  also  indicated  that  whilst  the  Royal  Commission  would  be  content 
with  reasonably  approximate  figures  they  would  wish  to  be  informed  with  regard  to 
the  hypotheses  and  bases  upon  which  these  figures  have  been  computed. 

2.  The  County  Council  instructed  me  on  their  behalf  to  compute  the  information 
required  by  the  Royal  Commission  and  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities  authorised 
their  Financial  Adviser,  the  Borough  Treasurer  of  Ilford,  on  their  behalf  to  agree  the 
information  thus  computed  prior  to  its  submission  to  the  Commission. 

3.  In  compiling  the  information  required  by  the  Royal  Commission  the  Annual 
Estimates  of  the  County  Council  for  the  financial  year  1959-60  as  approved  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  precepts  levied  for  that  year  have  been  used  as  the  starting 
point,  and  the  cost  of  the  provision  by  separate  authorities  in  each  of  the  three  selected 
parts  of  the  Administrative  County  of  county  services  has  been  assessed  by  reference 
to  the  standards  and  quantum  of  each  such  service  for  which  those  Estimates  provide. 

4.  At  the  outset  of  the  investigation  a review  was  made  of  the  evidence  submitted 
to  the  Royal  Commission  on  behalf  of  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities  with  regard 
to  the  extent  to  which,  if  the  proposals  of  those  authorities  were  adopted,  the  separate 
authorities  might  associate  themselves  in  the  provision  of  particular  services.  This 
review  did  not  permit  any  firm  conclusions  to  be  reached  as  to  the  precise  extent  of  the 
services  which  those  Authorities  contemplated  that  they  would  administer  in  associ- 
ation or,  in  each  case,  the  form  of  any  such  association,  the  area  over  which  it  would 
operate  or  the  manner  in  which  the  service  would  be  financed.  In  these  circumstances 
the  benefit  of  the  informal  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission  was 
sought  and  received  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  terms  of  reference  at  paragraph 
1 (A)  above  in  this  respect  might  for  the  purposes  of  this  investigation  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Financial  Adviser  of  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities  and  myself  be  interpreted. 

5.  In  the  event  it  has  been  considered  appropriate  in  the  light  of  technical  advice 
and  on  financial  grounds,  in  order  to  reduce  the  burden  which  would  otherwise  be 
shown  to  fall  upon  the  ratepayers  of  Ilford  and  Walthamstow  in  particular,  to  base 
the  calculations  in  respect  of  a number  of  services  or  parts  of  services  variously  on  the 
hypotheses  that  they  would  be  administered,  not  by  Ilford  and  Walthamstow  inde- 
pendently, but  over  a wider  area,  or  that  authorities  in  the  Review  Area  would  continue 
to  use  facilities  provided  by  the  Remainder  of  the  Administrative  County,  or  would 
either  provide  parts  of  such  services  jointly  or  otherwise  pool  their  resources.  There 
are  listed  at  Appendix  “ A ” to  this  report  the  main  services  and  parts  of  services 
referred  to  and  the  areas  over  which  in  each  case  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  service 
would  be  separately  administered  or  the  estimated  cost  of  the  service  pooled,  as  the 
case  may  be.  If  these  particular  hypotheses  alone,  for  several  of  which  there  are  no 
precedents,  are  not  tenable  the  conclusions  which  are  expressed  in  this  report  with 
regard  to  the  financial  effect  of  severance  upon  the  ratepayers  of  Ilford  and  Waltham- 
stow are  invalid. 
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6.  In  his  letter  referred  to  above  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission  contem- 
plated, no  doubt  having  regard  to  the  limited  time  within  which  the  Royal  Commission 
wished  the  information  to  be  supplied  to  them  that  save  in  relation  to  administration 
costs  it  would  be  requisite  to  assess  the  expenditure  likely  to  be  incurred  in  each  of 
the  three  parts  of  the  Administrative  County  under  review  by  apportioning  on  suitable 
bases  the  expenditure  incurred  by  the  County  Council  in  the  provision  of  services 
throughout  existing  areas  for  general  and  special  county  purposes.  The  apportionment 
of  existing  expenditure  would  ignore  any  additional  operational  expenditure  consequent 
upon  fragmentation.  In  the  case  of  services  listed  at  Appendix  “ A ” the  adoption 
of  the  hypotheses  referred  to  tends  in  some  measure  to  mitigate  the  effect  of  this  factor. 
In  relation  to  expenditure,  the  aggregate  level  of  which  is  considered  to  be  particularly 
susceptible  to  the  effects  of  fragmentation,  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  bring  to 
account  the  estimated  additional  costs  involved;  elsewhere  however  calculations  have 
been  made  by  apportionment,  on  a basis  considered  appropriate  to  each  particular 
item  of  income  or  expenditure,  of  the  existing  level  thereof. 

7.  It  would  be  appropriate  to  refer  specifically  also  to  the  hypotheses  which  have 
been  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  the  following  classes  or  items  of  income  and 
expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  computing  the  information  required  by  the  Royal 
Commission: — 

(i)  It  has  been  assumed  that  land,  buildings,  equipment  and  other  assets  of  the 
County  Council  situate  in  the  area  of  any  new  county  borough  would 
generally  be  transferred  to  such  authority,  with  any  liabilities,  including  loan 
charges,  attaching  thereto.  If  however  such  assets  fell  to  be  acquired  by  such 
new  authority  by  agreement,  in  accordance  with  Section  151  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1933,  the  burden  of  debt  to  be  borne  by  the  new  authority 
might  well  be  considerably  greater,  and  that  of  the  Remainder  of  the  County 
somewhat  less  than  is  reflected  by  the  basis  adopted. 

(iil  For  the  purposes  of  effective  comparison  it  has  been  necessary  to  assume  that 
the  authorities  administering  county  services  in  the  three  areas  under  review 
would  adopt  a policy  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  County  Council  in 
respect  of  the  financial  year  1959-60  in  relation  to  the  extent  to  and  manner 
in  which  capital  expenditure  is  proposed  to  be  defrayed  from  revenue. 

(iii)  It  has  been  envisaged  that,  notwithstanding  any  reductions  in  local  rate 
burdens  in  Ilford  and  Walthamstow  which  might  accrue  from  the  creation  of 
county  boroughs  in  these  areas,  the  new  authorities  would  continue  to  receive 
the  substantial  Transitional  Payments  under  Part  I of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1958,  equivalent  to  rates  of  9-76d.  and  6-72d.  respectively,  to  which  the 
existing  authorities  are  at  present  entitled  as  non-county  boroughs. 

(iv)  Endeavours  have  been  made  to  eliminate  any  inequitable  effects  of  abnormali- 
ties in  the  source  of  income  and  direction  of  expenditure  for  which  the 
County  Council’s  Annual  Estimates  for  the  particular  financial  year  under 
review  provide  and  exceptional  expenditure  which  might  be  expected  to  Jail 
upon  authorities  during  the  period  immediately  following  any  fragmentation 
of  the  existing  Administrative  County  has  been  ignored. 

8.  The  information  sought  by  the  Royal  Commission  has  called  for  a very  detailed 
analysis  of  the  County  Council’s  estimated  income  and  expenditure.  It  would 
however  be  wrong  to  regard  the  conclusions  which  ate  expressed  as  otherwise  than 
opinionative  and,  having  regard  particularly  to  the  relatively  limited  time  available 
for  the  purpose  and  to  the  fact  that  they  are  based  on  Annual  Estimates,  as  otherwise 
than  approximate. 

9,  There  is  attached  at  Appendix  “ B ” to  this  report  a statement  summarising  the 
computations  of  the  estimated  net  expenditure  in  respect  of  each  of  the  main  county 
services  which  would  have  obtained  during  the  financial  year  1 959-60  in  each  oi  the 
three  selected  areas  had  they  been  separately  administered,  together  with  computations 
of  general  Exchequer  Grants  and  other  general  income  which  would  have  accrued  to 
each.  The  figures  contained  in  this  statement  purport  to  show  (a)  that  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Review  Area  had  not  been  a part  of  the  existing  Administrative  County 
on  1st  April,  1959  the  precept  levied  by  the  Remainder  of  the  County  for  all  purposes 
in  respect  of  the  financial  year  1959-60  would  have  been  approximately  3s.  2d.  higher 
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than  that  which  was  in  fact  levied  by  the  County  Council,  and  ( b ) that  on  the  further 
assumption  that  the  Boroughs  of  Ilford  and  Walthamstow  had  on  the  same  date 
been  separate  authorities  for  services  for  which  the  County  Council  is  responsible  the 
rates  levied  in  those  Boroughs  would  have  been  approximately  2s.  7d.  and  2s.  lid. 
lower  respectively  than  the  rates  which  have  actually  been  levied. 

10.  It  is  considered  impracticable  to  advise  upon  the  precise  margin  of  error  to 
which  the  approximate  figures  referred  to  in  paragraph  9 should  be  regarded  as  subject. 
In  view  in  particular  however  of  the  especial  difficulty  inherent  in  the  isolation  and 
evaluation  of  the  administrative  and  operational  effects  of  fragmentation,  it  is  felt  that 
on  balance  there  is  a greater  likelihood  that  each  of  the  figures  at  paragraph  9 is  some- 
what overstated  rather  than  understated. 

11.  Of  much  greater  potential  significance  however  so  far  as  the  validity  of  the 
conclusions  in  relation  to  Ilford  and  Walthamstow  in  particular  are  concerned  are 
the  reservations  which  must  necessarily  follow  the  adoption  of  the  various  hypotheses 
which  have  been  employed  in  computing  the  data  summarised  at  Appendix  “ B ”,  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  paragraphs  5 and  7 above.  The  effect  of  their  adoption 
has  in  each  instance  been  to  reduce  the  estimated  rate  burdens  of  these  authorities, 
which  are  shown  in  Columns  5 and  7 of  Appendix  “ B ”,  below  the  level  which  would 
have  resulted  from  the  adoption  of  certain  alternative  hypotheses.  Whilst  it  has  not 
been  practicable  in  the  time  available  to  undertake  a second  investigation  on  such 
alternative  hypotheses  in  detail  it  is  considered  that  in  aggregate  the  likely  effect  of 
their  adoption  would  have  been  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rate  burdens  in 
Ilford  and  Walthamstow,  in  the  circumstances  postulated  by  the  Royal  Commission, 
instead  of  being  reduced  below  their  existing  levels  would  have  been  shown  to  be 
increased  beyond  those  levels. 

12.  The  Financial  Adviser  of  the  South-West  Essex  Authorities  has  concurred  in 
the  hypotheses  adopted  and  the  bases  of  computation  employed  in  preparing  Appendix 
“ B ” and  has  agreed  the  figures  contained  in  that  statement.  He  is  however  unable  to 
associate  himself  with  a report  explanatory  of  those  hypotheses  and  bases  of  compu- 
tation and  this  report  itself  including  Appendix  “ A ” thereto  is  therefore  not  a 
document  agreed  on  behalf  both  of  the  County  Council  and  the  South-West  Essex 
Authorities. 

13.  I am  indebted  to  officers  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government 
and  of  the  Registrar-General  for  placing  at  my  disposal  certain  information  with 
regard  to  the  data  which  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  provisional  calculations 
of  the  first  General  and  Rate-Deficiency  Grants,  to  the  Financial  Adviser  of  the 
South-West  Essex  Authorities  for  his  objective  approach  to  the  task  of  examining  my 
computations  and  to  the  Council’s  Principal  Officers  who  have  supplied  me  with  a 
very  large  volume  and  variety  of  operational  and  other  statistical  data  relative  to  the 
quantum  and  standards  of  services  provided  in  the  Administrative  County  as  a whole 
and  in  each  of  the  three  selected  areas  and  otherwise,  and  have  given  me  the  benefit 
of  their  advice  and  assistance  in  many  other  directions. 


J.  R.  Green. 


County  Hall, 
Chelmsford. 

14th  October,  1959. 
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APPENDIX  “ A ” to  the 
County  Treasurer’s  report 
dated  14th  October,  1959 


ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNTY  OF  ESSEX 

The  main  county  services  in  relation  to  which  calculations  have  been  based  on  the  hypothesis 
that  provision  of  such  services  by  Ilford  and  Walthamstow  would  be  made  in  association  with 
other  authorities. 


Service 

Children 

Remand  Homes  

Approved  Schools  

Nature  and  Extent  of  Joint  Provision  or  Use 

Use  of  Remand  Homes  in  Remainder  of  County. 

Use  of  Approved  Schools  in  Remainder  of  County  and 
elsewhere. 

Education 

Primary  and  Secondary 
(a)  Maintained  Schools 

Continuation  of  existing  joint  use  of  Schools  provided 
by  existing  Administrative  County,  by  individual 
authorities  in  the  Review  Area  and  Remainder  of 
County. 

( b ) Non-maintained  Schools 
(Secondary  only) 

Continued  inter-availability  of  “ supplementary  places  ” 
in  Independent  and  Direct  Grant  Selective  Secondary 
Schools  in  Review  Area  and  Remainder  of  County. 

Special 

Continuation  of  existing  joint  use  of  Day  and  Residential 
Special  Schools  provided  by  existing  Administrative 
County,  by  individual  authorities  in  the  Review  Area 
and  Remainder  of  County. 

Further 

(a)  Technical  Colleges 

Joint  provision  of  South-East  and  South-West  Essex 
Technical  Colleges  by  five  individual  authorities  in  the 
Review  Area  in  each  case. 

(b)  Residential  Colleges  ... 

Use  of  Colleges  in  Remainder  of  County. 

(c)  Specialist  Organising  and  Joint  provision  by  individual  authorities  in  the  Review 
Advisory  Services  Area. 

Facilities  for  Recreation  and  Use  of  Camping  Facilities  in  Remainder  of  County. 
Social  and  Physical  Training 

Agricultural  Use  of  Institute  of  Agriculture  in  Remainder  of  County- 


Fire  

Joint  Fire  Authority  for  whole  Review  Area. 

Health 

Mental  Health 

Continuation  of  existing  joint  use  of  occupation  centres 
by  individual  authorities  in  Review  Area. 

Ambulance  

Joint  Ambulance  Authority  for  whole  Review  Area. 

Midwifery  and  Home  Nursing  Joint  provision  of  domiciliary  nursing  services  operating 
from  Training  Homes. 


Police  

Joint  Police  Authority  for  existing  Essex  Police  Area 
including  Hornchurch  and  Romford. 

Probation 

Retention  of  the  two  existing  Probation  Areas  coterminous 
with  Metropolitan  Police  Area  of  Essex  and  existing 
Essex  Police  Area. 

Records  and  Archives  

Joint  provision  with  Remainder  of  Administrative  County. 

County  Hall, 

CHELMSFORD, 

Essex. 

14 th  October,  1959. 
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APPENDIX  “ B ” to  County  Treasurer’s 
report  dated  14th  October,  1959 — in  conjunc- 
tion with  which  this  document  must  be  read. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNTY  OF  ESSEX 

Estimate  of  Financial  Effect  of  the  Administration  of  County  Services  provided  in  1959-60  by  (a)  Ilford,  (6)  Walthamstow,  and 
(c)  that  part  of  the  Administrative  County  which  is  outside  the  Review  Area,  as  Independent  Authorities 

Administrative  County 
Outside  Review  Area  as 
Independent  Authority 

Equivalent 

Rate 

(9) 

OO'OOrlN’trHmiD 

■'tC'-t'-iou'iootNC'lO'-O 

'O  i£iOPvnMQomOooN 

ClHfflH 

cS 

391-89 

176-98 

28-83 

0-67 

206-48 

185-41 

Net 

Expenditure 
or  Income 
(8) 

£ 

263,841 

28,698 

12,107,325 

638,825 

1,340,136 

777,647 

133,695 

8,772 

331,003 

521,818 

16,151,760 

7,294,050 

1,188,309 

27,762 

3 

cf 

oo 

7,641,639  j 

Walthamstow  as 
Independent  Authority 

Equivalent 

Rate 

(7) 

NnooMvunm  on  O 
O -<fr  vo  oo  inoi 

’tooor'p'Voo  1 r-~  oo 
oa  (S 

251-75 

136-58 

0-28 

| 136-86 

ON 

00 

Net 

Expenditure 
or  Income 
(6) 

£ 

28,617 

3,058 

1,343,374 

53,577 

194,711 

45,756 

5,929 

54,062 

63,341 

1,792,425 

972,423 

1,967 

974,390 

818,035 

Ilford  as  Independent 
Authority 

Equivalent 

Rate 

(5) 

d. 

3-35 

0-24 

182-48 

7-58 

19-82 

5-41 

0-41 

5-55 

9-40 

234-24 

114-62 

0-24 

114-86  j 

119-38 

Net 

Expenditure 
or  Income 
(4) 

£ 

41,248 

2,992 

2,248,089 

93,359 

244,121 

66,694 

5,051 

68,434 

115,901 

ON 

OO 

OO 

OO 

of 

oo  r- 
oo  in 

v-t  ON 

cf  1 of 

y-\  1 

1,415,145 

1,470,744 

Existing  Administrative 
County 

Equivalent 

Rate 

(3) 

NflHOOiD't'DOO^' 

TJ  t}- © VO  On  VO  On O VO  On 
Tf-  ts 
<N 

313-90 

156-27 

7-05 

0-48 

08- £91 

150-10 

Net 

Expenditure 
or  Income 
(2) 

£ 

441,041 

51,775 

25,563,128 

1,025,171 

2,756,529 

983,473 

169,851 

9,209 

627,862 

976,038 

32,604,077 

16,231,901 

731,949 

49,500 

o 

cn' 

© 

r~- 

15,590,727 

Service 

a) 

General  County  Purposes 

^ Children 

4*-  Civil  Defence  

Education 

Fire  Service  

Health  

Highways 

Planning 

Smallholdings,  Green  Belt,  etc. 

Welfare 

Other  Services  

Sub-Totals  

Deduct: 

Local  Government  Act,  1958: 

General  Grant 

Rate  Deficiency  Grant  

Local  Taxation  Licences  

Sub-Totals  

Totals 
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8,102 

7,849 

193,492 

700,449 

27,311 

32,551 

5,099 

17,290 

1,116 

28,329 

508 

CO 

o 

8 

© 

8,701,732 

CM  t"~ 

oo  i/l  oo 

ollllollllol 

2-20 

117-09 

5,802 

3,702 

6,174 

00 

6 

in 

T-4 

833,713 

0-72 

0-47 

0-63 

1-82 

121-20 
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TO  oo  t" 

“1  1 1 1 >n  1 1 1 1 1 

22,496  ; 

1,493,240 
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26-52 

176-62 

72,640 

8,890 

9,941 

338,986 

875,561 

57,927 

37,326 

5,099 

25,540 

1,141 

43,869 

521 

1,477,441 
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County  of  Essex, 

County  Hall, 
Chelmsford. 

30 th  November,  1959. 

Dear  Sir, 

With  further  reference  to  your  letter  of  10th  November,  I am  now  in  a position  to 
forward  to  you  the  comments  and  conclusions  which  the  County  Council  wish  to 
make  for  the  information  of  the  Royal  Commission  upon  the  documents  forwarded 
to  you  with  my  letter  of  14th  October. 

The  County  Council  consider  that  the  importance  of  the  effect  of  the  various 
hypotheses  coupled  with  the  bases  of  apportionment  which  have  necessarily  been 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  investigation  cannot  be  over  emphasised 
in  considering  the  figures  which  have  resulted  from  that  investigation.  For  this  reason 
they  wish  to  state  once  more  the  importance  of  reading  the  documents  submitted  to 
you  with  my  letter  of  14th  October  as  a whole.  It  is  not  thought  that  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  develop  this  point  further  in  view  of  the  requests  for  information  on  some 
of  these  very  points  which  have  been  received  from  the  Royal  Commission  since  the 
inception  of  the  investigation. 

The  County  Council  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Commission  particu- 
larly to  the  following  conclusions  which  follow  from  the  investigation  and  the  County 
Treasurer’s  report  thereon — 

(i)  In  the  event  of  the  severance  of  the  Review  Area  from  the  existing  Adminis- 
trative County  the  remainder  of  the  County  would  suffer  a very  considerable 
increase  in  rate  burden. 

(ii)  Having  regard  to  the  level  of  the  rate  burden  which  might  fall  to  be  borne 
by  the  remainder  of  the  County  in  the  event  referred  to,  doubt  must  exist 
as  to  whether  its  financial  resources  would  be  sufficient  to  sustain  the  cost 
of  providing  adequate  county  services  including  those  occasioned  by 
overspill  of  population. 

(iii)  Ilford  and  Walthamstow  are  for  this  purpose  in  material  respects  unrepre- 
sentative of  the  Review  Area  as  a whole  on  account,  inter  alia,  of  the  relatively 
smaller  need  for  certain  major  services  in  both  these  areas  and,  in  the  case 
of  Ilford,  of  its  relatively  higher  rateable  resources. 

(iv)  Notwithstanding  (iii)  above  and  despite  the  relatively  favourable  hypotheses 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  ratepayers  of  Ilford  and  Walthamstow  which 
were  adopted  for  the  purposes  of  the  investigation,  the  gain  which  is  shown 
in  the  report  to  accrue  to  the  ratepayers  of  those  boroughs  is  less  than  the 
detriment  shown  to  be  suffered  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  remainder  of  the 
County. 

(v)  The  report  supports  the  contention  that  the  fragmentation  of  the  existing 
Administrative  County  would  result  in  an  increase  in  the  aggregate  expendi- 
ture on  county  services  but  having  regard,  inter  alia,  to  the  limited  scope  of 
the  investigation  and  to  (iii)  above  it  cannot  completely  reflect  the  extent  of 
the  consequent  increase  in  such  expenditure. 

The  reference  in  sub-para,  (iii)  above  to  “ the  relatively  smaller  need  for  certain 
major  services  ” arises  particularly  from  the  relatively  lower  birth  rates  of  Ilford  and 
Walthamstow  compared  with  the  Review  Area  as  a whole  and  the  smaller  proportions 
of  their  populations  which  are  in  the  lower  age-groups  (which  age-groups  attract 
the  bulk  of  the  expenditure  on  county  services,  including  education  and  health). 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  Christian  Berridqe, 

Clerk  of  the  County  Council. 

J.  R.  Niven,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London. 
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Watford  Borough  Council 


PROPOSED  COUNTY  BOROUGH  IN  SOUTH  WEST, HERTS 
FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Based  on  1959-60  Estimates 


(The  following  statement  relates  to  Q.  4673/90 — Day  21) 


The  following  figures  have  been  compiled  in  co-operation  with  the  County  Treasurer  who 
supplied  much  of  the  information. 

Present  Position 

The  precept  payments  to  the  County  Council  by  the  five 
authorities  in  S.W.  Herts  in  1959-60,  assuming  no  sums  £ £ 

taken  from  balances,  would  be 2,180,000 


Effect  of  Proposed  Change 

The  reduction  in  the  Herts  County  Council’s  expenditure  on 
severance  would  be : — 

Gross  expenditure 4,109,000 

Less  Grants 2,368,000 

1,741,000 


The  expenditure  of  the  S.W.  Herts  County  Borough  on  services 
transferred  from  the  County  Council  would  be: — 

Gross  expenditure 4,165,000 

Less  Grants 2,274,000 

1,891,000 


The  difference  of  £150,000  is  made  up  of 
Smaller  General  Grant  to  County  Borough  compared  with 

proportion  of  County  Grant 46,000 

Highway  Grants  not  payable  to  County  Borough  58,000 

Central  Administration  costs  of  transferred  services  less 
saving  of  administration  costs  by  County  on  severance  ...  46,000 


£150,000 


Effect  on  Rates  in  £ 

Immediate  increase  in  rate  over  remainder  of  County rate  of  1 lid.  in  the  £ 

Immediate  saving  in  S.W.  Herts  as  a whole  ...  ...  ...  rate  of  l/8d.  in  the  £ 

Notes  (Not  agreed  with  the  County  Treasurer) 

1.  The  increase  in  the  County  rate  is  a temporary  matter,  much  of  which  would  be  counter- 
acted by  development  in  the  New  Towns,  etc. 

2.  The  reduction  in  the  rate  for  S.W.  Herts  would  be  greater  than  l/8d.  in  the  £ as  there 
would  be  some  savings  on  the  merger  of  the  five  authorities.  These  will  include  some  saving 
on  administration  expenses  which  will  offset  the  increase  in  administration  costs  (£46,000  p.a. 
shown  above)  following  the  severance  from  the  County  of  this  area. 


RATES  IN  1959-60 

True  Rates — i.e.  without  assistance  from  Balances 

Watford  Borough 

Rickmansworth  

Watford  R.D.C 

Chorleywood  

Bushey  

True  Rate  for  whole  area  of  S.  W.  Herts  if  merged  

Less  Saving — Cost  of  services  at  present  administered  by 
County  Council  compared  with  precepts  now  paid 

New  rate  for  County  Borough— before  taking  into  account  economies 
following  merger  of  the  five  authorities  
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Rate  in  £ 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

19  8 
19  8 
19  4 
18  8 
18  2 


19  5 
1 8 


17  9 
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As  one  would  expect  from,  the  Table  of  rateable  values  per  head  of  population  given  on 
page  41  of  the  Evidence  submitted,  this  rate  in  the  £ is  lower  than  the  rates  levied  by  most 
County  Boroughs.  Most  of  the  County  Boroughs  with  lower  rates  are  those  with  higher 
rateable  values  per  head,  e.g.  Southampton,  Croydon,  Exeter  and  the  seaside  resorts. 

Borough  Treasurer’s  Office, 

Watford. 

2nd  June,  1959. 


PROPOSED  COUNTY  BOROUGH  IN  SOUTH-WEST  HERTS 
Effect  on  County  Rate  in  1959-60 


Reduction  in  C.C.  Expenditure 
Net 


Committee 

Gross 

Grant 

Rateborne 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Children’s  

55,000 

— ■ 

55,000 

Civil  Defence 

19,000 

14,000 

5,000 

Education  

3,058,000 

459,000 

2,599,000 

Estates 

10,000 

— 

10,000 

Finance  

13,000 

— 

13,000 

Fire  Brigade  

49,000 

— 

49,000 

Health — Health  

167,000 

— 

167,000 

Ambulance 

34,000 

— 

34,000 

Highways  

157,000 

74,000 

83,000 

Local  Licences 

17,000 

10,000 

7,000 

Magistrates  Courts  

11,000 

8,000 

3,000 

Planning  

8,000 

— 

8,000 

Probation  

12,000 

6,000 

6,000 

Welfare 

40,000 

1,000 

39,000 

3,650,000 

572,000 

3,078,000 

Libraries  

20,000 

— 

20,000 

Police  

351,000 

174,000 

177,000 

Representation  of  the  People  

5,000 

— 

5,000 

4,026,000 

746,000 

3,280,000 

Unallocated  Items — 

Land  Drainage  

34,000 

— 

34,000 

Bank  Charges  

2,000 

— 

2,000 

4,062,000 

746,000 

3,316,000 

Less:  Interest  on  Temporary  Investments 

6,000 

— 

6,000 

Local  Taxation  Licences  

6,000 

— 

6,000 

4,050,000 

746,000 

3,304,000 

Add:  Proportion  of  Central  £ £ 

Administration  — approxi- 

mating  to  10  per  cent,  of 

the  total  Administration 

Charges  of  721 ,261 

Less:  County  Architect 

(Capital)  124,444 

Grant  47,894 

Police  11,689 

184,027 

537,234 

59,000 

5,000 

54,000 

4,109,000 

751,000 

3,358,000 

Less:  General  Grant  attributable  to  South  West 

Herts  

1,617,000 

Net  Rateborne  Expenditure 

£1,741,000 
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Penny  Rate  Products 


General 

County 

Library 

Police 

Rep.  of 
People 

Shops 

Act 

Estimate  1959-60 
Less  S.W.  Herts  C.B.C.  Area 

£ 

52,746 

14,379 

£ 

37,771 

7,779 

£ 

41,201 

11,896 

£ 

46,146 

7,779 

£ 

26,901 

5,349 

Penny  rate  products  less  S.W. 
Herts  C.B.C.  Area  

38,367 

29,992 

29,305 

38,367 

21,552 

PROPOSED  COUNTY  BOROUGH  IN  SOUTH  WEST  HERTS 
Effect  on  County  Rate  in  1959-60 


General 

Rep.  of 

Shops 

Total 

County 

Library 

Police 

People 

Act 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Net  rateborne  expenditure  of 

611,000 

23,000 

1,000 

15,214,000 

14,411,000 

168,000 

Less:  S.W.  Herts  C.B.C.  area 

3,358,000 

3,156,000 

20,000 

177,000 

5,000 

— 

Estimated  net  rateborne  ex- 

penditure  after  deducting 
S.W.  Herts  C.B.C.  area  ... 

11,856,000 

11,255,000 

148,000 

434,000 

18,000 

1,000 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

d. 

s.  d. 

d. 

d. 

County  Precept  required 

26  1-59 

24  5-35 

4-93 

1 2-81 

•47 

•03 

Deduct  General  Grant 

12  1-62 

12  1-62 

13  11-97 

12  3-73 

4-93 

1 2-81 

•47 

•03 

Rate  equivalent  1 959-60 

13  0-46 

11  4-64 

4-44 

1 2-83 

•52 

•03 

Variation — Increase 

+ 11-51 

+ 11-09 

+ 0-49 

- -02 

-•05 

— 

Cost  to  South  West  Herts  of  County  Services  1959-60 


Net  expenditure  excluding  Central  Administration 
Central  Administration  per  calculation  agreed  with 
County  Treasurer 

Gross 

£ 

4,050,000 

115,000 

Grant 

£ 

688,000* 

15,000 

Ratebourne 

£ 

3,362,000 

100,000 

Less  General  Grant 

4,165,000 

703,000 

1,571,000 

3.462.000 

1.571.000 

£4,165,000 

£2,274,000 

£1,891,000 

Estimated  Id.  rate  product  1959-60... 
Estimated  rate  in  £ required 

. £14,379 

. 10/1  Id. 

Variation — Decrease •••  l/8d.  in  the  £ 

* Differs  from  County  figure  on  p.  1 by  loss  of  £58,000  Highways  Grants. 

June,  1959. 
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1959-60 

Calculation  of  General  Grant  in  the  South  West  Herts  County  Borough  Area 


Basic  Grant  £ 

£5-75  X 183,700  1,056,275 

1 700 

£0-52  X (200,900  X ig^) 24,475 

1,080,750 

Supplementary  Grants 

1 81  700 

£0-42  X (134,000  X 13,200 

£0-058  X 183,700  X {(fjjpQ-  n0}  552,850 

183  700 

(Persons  per  acre  only  gyfrgg"  =4-97,  i.e.,  less  than  18)  — 

(Road  mileage  per  1 ,000  population  is  only^^?—  1 01,  i.e.,  less  than  2)  — ■ 

(Population  is  not  declining) — 

£1,080,750  X 5 per  cent 54,050 

1,700,850 

9 X 14,379  129,400 

£1,571,450 


June,  1959. 


Hertfordshire  County  Council 

STATEMENT  ON  DISTRICT  COUNCILS’  SUBMISSION  IN 
REGARD  TO  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  PLANNING 

(The  following  statement  relates  to  Q.  5699 — Day  25) 

The  Royal  Commission  may  put  the  points  raised  by  some  Hertfordsnire  County 
District  Councils  in  generalised  form  and  these  may  perhaps  be  condensed  into  two 
basic  questions: — 

(1)  Should  District  Councils  be  given  the  power  to  control  development  under 
Part  III  of  the  1947  Act  either  (a)  by  direct  conferment  of  power  (by  amend- 
ment of  the  law)  so  that  they  would  have  it  of  right,  or  ( b ) by  compulsory 
delegation?  Most  District  Councils  are  asking  for  direct  conferment  of  the 
power  to  deal  with  all  applications  which  conform  with  the  County  Develop- 
ment Plan. 

(2)  Should  District  Councils  have  the  right  to  prepare  the  quinquennial  reviews 
to  their  own  Town  Maps  within  the  framework,  of  the  population  limits  and 
other  policies  laid  down  by  the  County  Council? 

The  case  for  the  conferment  of  Part  III  is  that  the  County  Planning  Officer  and 
Divisional  Planning  Officers  have  too  much  to  do  and  hence  there  is  difficulty  m 
fixing  appointments  and  delay  in  the  return  of  applications  by  the  Divisional  Planning 
Officer  especially  where  he  has  to  consult  Head  Office.  There  has  been  much  talk 
of  “ frustration  ”,  “ too  much  paper  work  ”,  “ a system  which  rests  too  much  power 
in  officers”,  “power  of  veto  by  Divisional  Planning  Officer”,  “local  authority 
having  no  power  over  policy  ”,  “ delay  ”,  “ most  Consultative  Sub-Committees 
decide  in  favour  of  District  Council”  (Watford  M.B.  claim  13  “wins”  out  of  14 
since  1948),  “ Divisional  Planning  Officers  pernickety  in  their  recommendations  , 
“ too  many  recommendations  made  fundamental  ” and  either  “ every  application 
however  trivial  is  returned  with  a recommendation  ”,  or  (alternatively  from  other 
Districts)  “ what  is  the  use  of  submitting  applications  to  the  Divisional  Planning 
Officer  when  many  of  them  are  sent  back  with  no  recommendation?  ” 
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As  will  be  observed,  some  of  these  loose  remarks  cancel  out  each  other. 

The  case  against  the  “ conferment  ” or  the  “ compulsory  delegation  ” of  powers 
rests  on  the  facts  that 

(1)  it  would  represent  a return  to  the  pre-1947  Act  position  which  it  was  Govern- 
ment policy  to  alter; 

(2)  the  fragmentation  of  planning  control  would  make  good  planning  of  the 
County  impossible; 

(3)  the  difficulties  raised  by  the  District  Councils  are  exaggerated  and  are  due  to 
misconceptions  and  lack  of  understanding  of  the  processes  of  development 
control  under  modern  legislation; 

(4)  the  existing  delegation  agreement  could  doubtless  be  improved  and  negotia- 
tions to  this  end  commenced  in  1957  but  were  held  over  because  of  the  Local 
Government  Bill. 


These  points  are  answered  in  the  order  raised: — 


(1)  Return  to  1947  Act  Position 

Prior  to  the  1947  Act,  the  District  Councils  were  the  statutory  authorities  controlling 
development  under  the  1932  Act  but  the  preparation  of  the  Development  Plan  in 
this  County  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Joint  Executive  Planning  Committees  most 
of  which  were  set  up  in  1945-46.  While  the  final  word  on  development  control 
(then  termed  “ interim  development  ”)  lay  with  the  individual  District  Councils  they 
were  required  to  consult  the  Joint  Planning  Committee  on  each  application.  The 
reason  for  transferring  the  preparation  of  the  Plan  from  the  District  Councils  to  the 
Joint  Planning  Committees  after  the  war  was  that  it  had  become  apparent  before  the 
war  that  the  County  District  was  too  small  to  make  a satisfactory  planning  unit. 

The  reasons  given  by  the  Government  in  1947  for  transferring  responsibility  for 
planning  to  the  County  Councils  are  available  in  Hansard  reports  of  the  debates  on 
the  1947  Act  (1946-47.  Vol.  432.  29th  January.  Cols.  956-958). 


Cogent  points  were : — 

(a)  Even  Joint  Planning  Committee  areas  were  too  small  to  make  satisfactory 
units  for  Town  and  Country  Planning  purposes  under  the  1947  Act  by  which 
the  Local  Planning  Authorities  became  responsible  for  interpreting  and 
applying  Government  policies  in  terms  of  land  use.  The  need  was  for 
co-ordinated  planning  over  wide  areas. 

(b)  A reduction  of  the  number  of  Local  Planning  Authorities  with  which  the 
Government  had  to  deal  direct  from  1,441  to  145  was  an  important  factor 
and  one  specially  applicable  in  Greater  London. 

(c)  The  division  of  responsibility  between  the  Joint  Planning  Committee  as  the 
responsible  authority  for  the  Plan  and  the  District  Councils  for  development 
control  was  not  found  to  be  conducive  to  good  planning.  The  views  of  the 
District  Councils  were  entirely  local  in  scope  and  largely  concerned  with  their 
duty  to  local  ratepayers  and  with  the  attraction  of  population  and  industry 
to  their  particular  district.  These  views  often  brought  them  into  direct 
opposition  with  the  requirements  of  comprehensive  planning  as  seen  from  a 
regional  or  national  level  and  decisions  taken  by  local  authorities  frequently 
upset  the  Plan. 

All  these  factors  are  even  more  applicable  today  with  economic  planning ; and 
control  of  location  of  industry  at  national  level  and,  at  regional  level,  such  matters 
as  the  control  of  the  movement  of  population,  the  building  of  New  Towns  (four 
in  Hertfordshire),  town  expansion  and  overspill,  and  the  restriction  of  development 
in  Green  Belts. 

The  proposals  of  the  District  Councils  would  produce  a situation  worse  than  a 
return  to  the  pre-1947  Act  position  since  they  do  not  propose  to  consult  the  County 
Councils  except  where  an  application  does  not  conform  with  the  County  Development 
Plan  It  would  rest  with  them  to  decide  whether  it  did,  or  did  not,  conform  to  the 

Plan  Any  decMons  given  by  a District  Council  under  their  proposals  could  in  law 
only  be  reversed  by  payment  of  compensation  where  it  was  found  that  the  decision 
given  conflicted  with  the  County  policy. 
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The  County  Development  Plans  were  not  intended  to  be  precisely  interpreted  in 
this  way  but  merely  as  a general  policy  background  against  which  each  application 
should  be  individually  handled  on  merit  and  in  the  light  of  expressed  County  Planning 
policy.  Equally  they  are  not  capable  of  being  precisely  interpreted  e.g.  the  effect  of 
road  improvement  lines  shown  diagrammatically  on  the  1'  and  6"  scale  Development 
Plans;  what  is  and  is  not  “ infilling  ” in  the  Green  Belt  (a  matter  which  has  greatly 
exercised  not  only  the  County  Council  over  the  County  as  a whole  on  grounds  of 
consistency  but  also  the  Minister);  at  what  point  should  the  expansion  of  existing 
industrial,  commercial  or  other  employment  producing  development  be  restricted  to 
conform  with  population  limits  for  the  town;  the  design  and  layout  of  areas  shown 
for  new  residential  development;  the  density  of  development  (which  is  an  essential 
factor  in  the  balanced  Plan).  None  of  these  tilings — and  many  others — can  be 
decided  by  simply  looking  at  the  County  Development  Plan.  The  development 
applications  have  to  be  studied  against  the  survey  details  obtained  by  the  County 
Council  in  preparing  the  County  Development  Plan  and  it  does  not  need  many  decisions 
given  on  inadequate  information  to  falsify  that  particular  part  of  the  Plan. 

(2)  The  Fragmentation  of  Planning  Control  would  make  Good  Planning  of  the  County 

impossible 

The  difficulties  in  interpretation  and  of  control  to  which  the  division  of  powers 
between  two  sets  of  authorities  would  give  rise  have  been  dealt  with  above. 

An  authority  responsible  for  preparing  and  keeping  under  constant  review  a County 
Development  Plan  must  have  its  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  life  of  the  County  and  be 
aware  of  all  the  trends  and  the  pressure  affecting  day  to  day  development  needs. 
They  cannot  be  aware  of  these  factors  if  they  are  divorced  from  development  control 
and  direct  contact  with  developers  and  the  public.  None  of  these  tilings  can  be 
learned  front  the  receipt  of  bare  copies  of  applications  and  decisions  as  proposed  by 
some  County  District  Councils. 

The  development  control  of  Hertfordshire  is  governed  broadly  in  accordance  with 
policy  decisions  based  on  reports  by  the  County  Planning  Officer  Upon  current 
problems.  The  usual  procedure  is  that  these  reports  are  first  submitted  to  the  County 
Planning  Committee,  who  adopt  them  as  a basis  for  consultation  with  the  District 
Councils.  The  views  of  all  County  District  Councils  are  then  obtained  after  discussion 
with  them  on  points  raised  and  the  matter  is  then  fully  considered  by  the  County 
Planning  Committee  in  the  light  of  the  District  Councils’  views  and  a policy  decision 
made.  Subjects  dealt  with  in  this  way  and  covered  by  County  policy  decisions  have 
been  Water  Supply  (the  future  balance  of  demands  and  resources);  Balance  of 
industrial  employment  and  planned  population;  Planning  standards  for  development 
control;  Administrative  Problems  of  controlling  development  in  the  Green  Belt; 
Car  Parking  Standards  for  alt  forms  of  land  use ; Control  of  Advertisements ; Mineral 
Working— Control  and  Restoration  of  land  after  working. 

Experience  has  proved  that  only  by  this  means  is  it  possible  to  maintain  a consistent 
policy  of  administration  towards  developers.  Policy  must  be  based  on  adequate 
knowledge  and  consideration  of  data  gained  by  first  hand  experience  of  day  to  day 
problems.  Only  in  this  way  is  it  possible  to  keep  County  Policy  flexible  in  the  sense 
that  it  can  be  amended  when  necessary  in  the  light  of  changing  conditions  or  Govern- 
ment directions. 

The  District  Council  proposals  would  stifle  the  means  of  policy  formulation  at 
source  by  removing  the  County  Planning  Department  from  day  to  day  contact  with 
developers  and  development.  A co-ordinated  policy  could  hardly  be  formulated 
capable  of  giving  developers  reasonable  consistency  of  administration  for  it  would 
depend  entirely  on  the  good  will  of  the  District  Council  for  its  enforcement.  Experience 
has  shown  that  local  interest  may  be  quite  contrary  to  the  wider  policy,  e.g.,  local 
expansion  as  against  London  Green  Belt. 

(3)  Difficulties  exaggerated  due  to  misconceptions  and  lack  of  understanding  of  processes 
involved 

On  several  occasions  in  the  early  days  of  County  Planning  the  County  Council 
tried  to  get  District  Councils  to  take  over  the  responsibility  for  keeping  the  statutory 
registers  of  planning  applications — but  no  general  agreement  could  be  reached  with 
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the  Hertfordshire  District  Councils’  Association  and  the  County  Council’s  offers 
were  never  proceeded  with.  Hence  the  registers  and  the  accompanying  record  plans, 
on  which  all  applications  have  to  be  entered  within  fourteen  days  of  receipt,  are  kept 
in  the  Divisional  Planning  Offices.  It  is  for  this  reason  of  complying  with  the  law  that 
all  applications  have  to  be  sent  to  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer.  With  the  passage 
of  time  it  would  now  be  extremely  difficult  to  split  up  these  registers  and  plans  since 
all  past  records  would  have  to  be  extracted,  a very  considerable  undertaking  where 
thirty-four  County  Districts  are  involved  over  a period  of  eleven  years’  working. 

Divisional  Planning  Officers  have  instructions  from  the  County  Planning  Officer  to 
deal  with  each  application  after  registration  in  one  of  three  ways: — 

(a)  to  return  it  with  no  recommendation  if  it  is  a minor  development  or  a repetitive 
proposal,  for  example,  a house  on  an  estate  for  which  a layout  has  been 
approved; 

( b ) to  return  it  with  a recommendation  for  approval  or  refusal  setting  out  any 
conditions  or  the  reasons  for  refusal  in  precise  terms.  This  the  District 
Council  may  accept  or  not  as  they  please  in  giving  their  decision; 

(c)  as  for  (6)  except  that  because  he  regards  it  as  of  outstanding  importance  to 
the  good  planning  of  the  area,  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer  marks  the 
recommendation  as  “ fundamental  ”.  The  District  Council  cannot  disregard 
such  a recommendation  and,  if  they  disagree  with  it,  a Consultative  Sub- 
committee of  the  two  Councils  is  convened  where  every  effort  is  made  to 
reach  agreement  and  thus  allow  a decision  to  be  given  to  the  developer. 

As  regards — 

(a)  This  practice  is  worked  in  many  areas  and  the  number  of  applications  returned 
without  a recommendation  by  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer  after  statutorily 
registering  the  application  in  those  areas  varies  from  20  per  cent  to  50  per  cent, 
of  the  applications  received.  In  other  Districts  the  Surveyor  to  the  District 
Council  (with  whom  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer  deals)  asks  for  a recom- 
mendation— since  it  greatly  reduces  the  Surveyor’s  own  work. 

( b ) Between  category  (b)  and  category  (a)  92  per  cent,  of  the  applications  received 
throughout  the  County  are  covered — District  Councils  already  have  complete 
freedom  of  decision  on  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  applications  without  waiting 
for  any  further  action  by  the  County  Council. 

(c)  In  1958  “ fundamental  ” recommendations  were  made  on  only  8 per  cent,  of 
all  applications  submitted  (527  out  of  6,477  applications).  In  point  of  fact 
only  63  of  these  applications  were  referred  by  the  District  Councils  to 
Consultative  Sub-Committees  (i.e.,  less  than  1 per  cent,  of  the  applications 
received)  and  these  were  dealt  with  at  39  meetings  of  the  Sub-Committees. 

These  figures  do  not  show  either  that  the  powers  delegated  are  inadequate 
or  that  there  is  any  volume  of  disagreement  with  the  recommendations  made 
by  Divisional  Planning  Officers. 

All  correspondence  with  the  applicants  is  funnelled  through  the  Surveyor  to  the 
District  Councils  and  he  is  brought  into  all  meetings  with  applicants.  This  is  done 
at  the  express  request  of  the  County  Planning  Department  so  that  District  Councils 
through  their  Surveyor  may  he  best  kept  fully  informed.  There  is  no  justification 
therefore  for  any  claim  by  District  Councils  that  “ they  don’t  know  what  is  going  on  ”. 
In  point  of  fact  this  system  absorbs  much  of  the  time  taken  up  by  the  Divisional 
Planning  Officer  in  negotiations  on  applications  and  it  has  been  known  to  the  County 
Planning  Department  that  delay  would  be  saved  if  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer 
could  discuss  points  direct  with  the  applicant  before  making  his  recommendation  to 
the  District  Councils.  As  a matter  of  administration,  however,  the  County  Planning 
Department  feels  that  it  is  vital  to  keep  District  Councils  informed  and  the  time  taken 
in  the  procedure  outlined  has  therefore  been  recognised  and  accepted. 

Only  about  one-quarter  of  the  applications  were  referred  to  Headquarters  by 
Divisional  Planning  Officers  last  year  and  steps  are  taken  at  intervals  to  reduce  this 
number.  Many  of  these  are  applications  affecting  other  interests  of  the  County 
Council — as  the  authority  responsible  for  Highways,  Education,  Fire  Service,  Welfare 
and  the  remainder  either  call  for  specialist  advice  or  involve  decisions  on  major 
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questions  of  policy  or  are  deviations  from  the  Development  Plan  which  must  be 
referred  to  the  Minister.  The  views  of  the  Development  Control  Sub-Committee  of 
the  County  Planning  Committee  have  sometimes  to  be  obtained  before  a reply  is 
given  to  the  District  Council.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  public  is  well  served 
by  the  careful  consideration  given  to  these  matters.  Not  only  are  two  or  more  heads 
often  better  than  one  but  appeals  are  avoided  which  otherwise  would  cause  far  greater 
delay  and  expense  to  the  applicant  than  the  present  system. 

There  is  no  doubt  either  from  views  expressed  that  the  larger  industrial  and  com- 
mercial undertakings  of  national  status,  the  big  developers,  advertising  agencies, 
professional  organisations,  mineral  workers  and  others  prefer  the  consistency  of 
policy  obtained  by  negotiating  on  a County-wide  basis  over  which  their  operations 
extend  instead  of  working  with  several  District  Councils  separately. 

As  regards  the  claims  of  delay,  a schedule  is  attached  giving  the  average  time  taken 
in  each  District  in  the  Royal  Commission’s  area  of  review  for  dealing  with  applications 
received  in  the  first  quarter  of  1959,  compared  with  the  time  taken  by  the  Divisional 
Planning  Officer  (including  consultations  and  any  reference  to  Headquarters).  In  the 
case  of  the  problem  applications  taking  more  than  two  months  (which  include 
references  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport  on  Trunk  Roads,  matters  calling  for  complicated 
negotiations  with  several  bodies,  deviation  from  the  Development  Plan,  and  appli- 
cations when  in  order  to  avoid  a refusal  of  consent  the  applicant  has  taken  back  his 
plans  for  revision-all  of  which  are  dealt  with  in  the  time  ascribed  to  the  Divisional 
Planning  Officer— the  District  Councils  have  taken  just  as  long  and  sometimes  longer 
than  the  County  Planning  Department — which  has  done  all  the  work  of  bringing 
interested  views  together  and  recommending  a course  of  action  to  the  District  Council. 

In  all  other  cases  (nearly  80  per  cent.)  the  District  Council  has  taken  far  longer  in 
handling  each  application  than  the  Divisional  Planning  Officer. 

The  Divisional  Planning  Officer  makes  all  the  statutory  consultations  and  prepares 
any  alternative  designs  and  makes  recommendations  including  the  precise  wording  of 
conditions  and  reasons  based  on  County-wide  experience  and  the  legal  advice  of  a 
special  section  of  the  Clerk  of  the  County  Council’s  Department.  He  also  deals  with 
all  the  “ additional  local  land  charge  searches  ” from  solicitors  and  others  seeking 
information  on  land  in  the  market.  These  totalled  no  less  than  1 5,735  last  year.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  District  Councils  realise  the  volume  of  work  they  would  be  placing 
upon  their  Surveyors  if  they  took  over  the  work  now  done  by  Divisional  Planning 
Officers.  The  same  number  of  consultations  would  have  to  be  made  (including  many 
with  the  County  Council  in  its  other  capacities)  and  the  only  time  saved  would  be  the 
double  postage.  In  practice  more  time  would  probably  be  lost  due  to  the  inability 
of  District  Council  Surveyors  to  deal  with  all  this  extra  work. 

If  any  change  is  made  it  is  essential  that  the  decision  upon  whether  an  application 
conforms  to  the  Development  Plan  or  not — and  hence  whether  it  should  be  referred 
to  the  County  Council— should  be  made  by  a skilled  and  experienced  planning  officer 
on  the  County  staff. 

From  the  economic  standpoint  one  Divisional  Planning  Officer  now  serves  an  average 
of  8i  local  authorities  and  comparable  advice  could  not  be  afforded  locally. 

(4)  That  the  existing  Delegation  arrangements  could  be  improved 

Negotiations  in  progress  to  this  end  were  halted  by  the  advent  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion. The  delegation  agreement  with  District  Councils  is  normally  reviewed  every 
three  years  and  the  present  arrangements  were  about  to  be  reviewed  to  see  where 
improvement  might  be  made  in  the  light  of  experience.  The  criterion  cannot,  however, 
be  solely  the  aspirations  of  any  local  authority.  The  rights  of  the  applicant  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  local  planning  authority  to  him  together  with  the  needs  of 
regional  and  county  planning  policy  must  be  met. 

These  points  cover  the  suggestion  that  Part  III  powers  should  be  taken  from  the 
County  and  conferred  on  the  District  Councils. 

The  second  claim  is  that  the  larger  District  Councils  at  least  should  be  able  to  prepare 
their  own  Town  Maps.  This  cuts  right  across  the  recent  trend  of  events  since  the 
Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  is  now  asking  the  County  Council,  as 
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local  planning  authority,  to  prepare  their  plans  in  the  Greater  London  Area  on  a 
6"  to  the  mile  scale  only  and  as  co-ordinated  regional  plans,  e.g.  for  South-West 
Hertfordshire,  the  Lee  Valley,  etc.,  rather  than  as  individual  6"  maps  for  the  towns 
spotted  about  in  a 1"  County  Map.  There  will  not  be  individual  “ Town  Maps  ” for 
most  towns  in  future  if  the  Minister’s  request  is  followed. 

Secondly,  the  pressure  for  the  preparation  of  large  scale  and  detailed  central  area 
surveys  and  plans  for  most  of  our  towns  call  for  a specialist  team  which  can  go  from 
town  to  town  to  carry  out  the  surveys  (including  traffic  and  parking  surveys)  to  prepare 
a plan  in  consultation  with  the  District  Council  and  to  give  subsequent  specialist 
advice  on  its  implementation.  The  detailed  nature  of  this  work  and  the  large  number 
of  objections  which  can  easily  arise  from  property  owners  affected  lead  to  heavy 
demands  on  staff  both  in  numbers  and  in  calibre. 

Manpower  and  financial  considerations  dictate  that  these  facilities  should  be 
provided  centrally,  they  could  not  begin  to  be  supplied  by  each  District  Council  at 
the  same  standard.  Even  if  the  staff  could  be  afforded  in  a District  Council  it  would 
not  be  fully  occupied  for  much  of  the  time  between  the  peak  efforts  for  each  quin- 
quennial review.  In  County  planning  this  is  avoided  by  using  the  same  team  for  a 
number  of  Districts  in  sequence. 

Even  if  the  District  Councils  were  able  to  obtain  and  employ  staff  to  prepare  all 
the  survey  data  required  and  properly  to  prepare  a Town  Map  it  would  still  under 
the  Minister’s  requirements  have  to  be  checked  in  detail  by  the  County  staff  before  it 
could  be  adopted  as  part  of  the  County  Plan.  The  total  time  and  labour  involved 
would  be  increased  rather  than  reduced.  In  practice  complete  impasses  would  arise 
because  of  the  difference  in  approach  and  interest  and  these  would  have  to  be  solved 
by  the  Minister.  The  burden  thus  placed  upon  the  Ministry  would  alone  make  the 
suggestion  impracticable  since  it  would  mean  a reversion  in  effect  to  something  near 
to  the  1 ,400  authorities  with  which  they  had  to  deal  under  the  pre- 1947  Act  legislation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  reference  made  earlier  to  the  current  need  for  wide 
areas  as  basic  planning  units. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  of  the  Hertfordshire  County  Council  since  they 
became  the  local  planning  authority  in  July,  1948  that  County  District  Councils  are 
fully  consulted  by  the  County  Council  in  the  preparation  and  review  of  the  County 
planning  proposals.  District  Council  officers  assist  in  parts  of  the  survey  (e.g.  water 
and  drainage  services,  condition  of  buildings,  etc.)  and  this  assistance  has  been 
appreciated  and  acknowledged  by  the  County  Council.  Draft  proposals  for  the 
County  Development  Plan  were  submitted  to  the  District  Councils  and  were  fully 
discussed  at  joint  meetings  of  representatives  before  they  were  adopted  by  the  County 
Council. 

Now  that  the  County  Development  Plan  has  been  approved  by  the  Minister  the 
same  practice  of  working  with  the  District  Council  officers  and  of  inviting  suggestions 
from  District  Councils  and  discussing  these  with  them  will  be  followed  by  the  County 
Council  in  the  review  of  the  County  Development  Plan  which  has  begun. 


DECISIONS  ISSUED  ON  APPLICATIONS  DURING  MARCH  QUARTER,  1959 


District  Council 

Under 
4 weeks 

4 weeks  to 
6 weeks 

6 weeks  to 
8 weeks 

Over 
8 weeks 

Barnet  U.D 

21 

11 

4 

7 

East  Barnet  U.D. 

53 

20 

10 

9 

Els  tree  

32 

1 

8 

Cheshunt  U.D 

23 

11 

7 

16 

Bushey  U.D 

12 

8 

9 

9 

Chorley wood  U.D . 

15 

7 

4 

4 

Rickmansworth  U.D.  ... 

6 

8 

8 

12 

Watford  Corporation  ... 

41 

16 

15 

18 

Total  

203 

83 

58 

83 

(48  per  cent.) 

(19  per  cent.) 

(14  per  cent.) 

(19  per  cent.) 
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Kent  County  Council 


BECKENHAM  BOROUGH  COUNCIL 


CALCULATION  OF  THE  POSSIBLE  FINANCIAL  EFFECT  OF 
SEVERING  BECKENHAM  FROM  THE  COUNTY 


Based  on  1959-60  Estimates 


Present  Position 

The  precept  payments  to  the  Kent  County  Council  by  the 
Beckenham  Borough  Council,  assuming  no  sums  taken  for 
balances,  would  be  


£ 


£ 


862,100 


Effect  of  Proposed  Change 

The  reduction  in  the  Kent  County  Council’s  expenditure  on 
severance  would  be: — 

Gross  expenditure  1,030,200 

Less  Grants  532,500 

497,700 


The  expenditure  of  the  Beckenham  Borough  on  services  trans- 
ferred from  the  Kent  County  Council  would  be: — 

Gross  expenditure  1,041,200 

Less  Grants  494,100 

*547,100 


The  difference  of  £49,400  is  made  up  of : — 

Smaller  General  Grant  compared  with  proportion  of 

County  Grant  19,305 

Highway  Grant  for  maintenance  and  minor  improvements 

(assuming  that  it  would  not  be  payable  on  severance)  ...  19,500 

Central  Administration  costs  of  transferred  services  less 
saving  of  administration  costs  by  County  on  severance...  10,595 


£49,400 


* No  addition  has  been  made  to  the  above  expenditure  to  cover  the  possible  effect  of 
operating  services  on  a smaller  scale. 


Effect  on  Rates  in  £ 

Immediate  increase  in  rate  over  remainder  of  County =rate  of  4d.  in  the  £ 

Immediate  saving  in  rate  in  Beckenham  Borough  (Details  of 

calculation  supplied  by  Beckenham  Borough  Council)  ...  4s.  5d.  in  the  £ 


County  Treasurer’s  Department, 
County  Hall, 

Maidstone. 

18 th  November,  1959. 
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EFFECT  ON  COUNTY  RATE  IN  1959-60 


Reduction  in  County  Council 
Expenditure 


Committee 


Children’s 
Civil  Defence  . . 

County  Offices 
Education 

Estates 

Fire  Brigade  (Assuming  that  the  service  were  con- 
tinued as  a joint  service  with  the  County  Council, 
Beckenham  paying  a rateable  value  proportion  of 

the  total  cost)  

Health— Health  

Ambulance 

Highways  


Coroners  

Probation  

Magistrates’  Courts  

Less:  Local  Taxation  Licences  

Net  expenditure  excluding  Central  Administration 

and  General  Grant 

Add : Central  Administration  (say) 

Less:  General  Grant  attributable  to  Beckenham  ... 
Rate-borne  Expenditure  


Estimate,  1959-60  

Less:  Beckenham  Borough  Council 

Penny  rate  products  less  Beckenham  Borough  Council 


Net  rate-borne  expenditure  of  County  

Less : Beckenham  Borough  Council 

Estimated  net  rate-borne  expenditure  after  deducting 
Beckenham  Borough  Council  


County  precept  required 
Rate  equivalent,  1959-60 

Variation— Increase  ... 


Net 


Gross 

Grant 

Rate - 

borne 

£ 

£ 

£ 

3,700 

— 

3,700 

7,500 

5,500 

2,000 

1,000 

— 

1,000 

826,400 

2,000 

824,400 

180 

— 

180 

59,000 

1,000 

58,000 

53,500 

— 

53,500 

31,500 

— 

31,500 

38,670 

21,970 

16,700 

1,021,450 

30,470 

990,980 

1,000 

— 

1,000 

3,500 

— 

3,500 

4,000 

3,000 

1,000 

1,029,950 

33,470 

996,480 

750 

— 

750 

1,029,200 

33,470 

995,730 

1,000 

— 

1,000 

1,030,200 

33,470 

996,730 

— 

499,030 

499,030 

£1,030,200 

£532,500 

£497,700 

fE  IN  1959-60 

s,  etc. 

General 

CoronerSy 

etc. 

£ 

£ 

99,916 

81,931 

5,969 

5,969 

1 

£93,947 

£75,962 

Total 

General 

Coroners, 

County 

etc. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

14,397,605 

14,242,445 

155,160 

497,700 

492,200 

5,500 

£13,899,905 

£13,750,245 

£149,660 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

12  4-33 

12  2-36 

1*97 

12  0-43 

11  10-54 

1-89 

-|-  3-90 

-I-  3-82 

H-  0-08 
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BASIS  OF  APPORTIONMENT 


General  County  Rate 

Children  £3,700 

The  average  number  of  children  in  care  from  the  area  has  been  ascertained  as  10.  There 
is  no  children’s  home  in  the  area.  The  estimated  cost  of  provision  of  accommodation 
outside  the  area  is: — 

£ 

Cost  of  accommodation,  etc 2,700 

Welfare  Officer — salary,  etc 1,000 


£3,700 


Civil  Defence  ...  ...  £2,000 

Based  upon  expenditure  estimated  by  Beckenham  incurred  under  delegated  powers, 
plus  addition  for  uniforms,  etc. 

£ 

Gross  ...  ...  7,500 

Grant 5,500 

Net  £2,000 

County  Offices  £1,000 

This  item  refers  to  the  estimated  cost  of  premises  used  in  the  area  for  Divisional  Admini- 
stration, etc. 

£ 

12,  Beckenham  Road,  Youth  Employment,  Registrar,  District  Officer,  etc....  1,000 

Less  proportion  for  outside  area — l/3rd  300 

700 

Town  Hall — Health  Service  rechargeable  300 

£1,000 


Education  £824,400 


General  Basis 

The  Education  services  are  administered  by  Beckenham  as  an  Excepted  District,  and 
as  far  as  possible  the  cost  of  individual  schools  has  been  ascertained  from  Beckenham 
Excepted  District  estimates.  The  expenditure  shown  has  however  been  adjusted  to  give 
effect  to  the  cost  of  providing  services  for  pupils  “ belonging  ” to  the  Beckenham  area, 
to  adjust  for  pupils  educated  outside  the  area,  less  outside  pupils  educated  in  the  area. 
Primary  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  £260,100 

General  Basis. 

Secondary  £363,400 

General  Basis. 


Special  

Estimated  cost  for  pupils  in  the  area. 

Other  Services  

Estimated  cost  for  pupils  in  the  area. 

Further  Education 

Total  County  Expenditure  allocated  on 

population. 

Aid  to  pupils  ...  

As  for  further  education. 

Nationally  Pooled  expenditure  

As  for  further  education. 

Youth  Employment  Service  

Estimated  cost  of  services  in  the  area. 

Gross 

Grant 

Net  


...  £19,100 

...  £41,200 

...  £68,000 

basis  of  Primary  and  Secondary  School 
...  £22,200 
...  £35,800 

...  £600 

£ 

2,600 

;; 2,000 

£600 
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Income  ...  ...  ...  ...  £8,000 

Estimated  income  from  pupils,  etc.,  in  the  area. 

Administration  ...  £24,000  Net  £22,000 

Estimated  cost  of  services  in  the  area  including  £2,900  for  Inspection. 

Estates  £180 

This  item  refers  to  open  spaces  held  under  agreements  which  provide  that  in  certain 
events  a reducing  capital  sum  will  become  payable  to  the  Kent  County  Council.  The 
item  of  £180  refers  to  notional  loan  charges  on  present  capital  sum  £6,200. 

Finance  Local  taxation  £750  Cr. 

The  estimated  loss  by  Kent  County  Council  of  local  taxation  (dog,  etc.)  licences,  collected 
in  the  area. 

Fire  £58,000 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  County  fire  service  would  continue  on  the  existing  basis 
and  that  the  financial  arrangements  would  be  similar  to  those  in  force  with  Canterbury 
County  Borough.  Basis  used — Rateable  Value. 

Health £53,500 

(a)  National  Assistance  £14,000 

The  average  number  of  persons  has  been  ascertained  as  72  from  the  area,  and  is  greater 
than  the  present  accommodation  of  60  available  at  Durham  House,  Beckenham.  The 
estimated  cost  of  Durham  House  is  £12,000,  plus  £2,000  for  the  provision  of  accommo- 
dation for  the  excess  persons  outside  the  area. 

(b)  Health  Service  (excluding  Ambulance)  £39,500 

The  estimated  cost  of  Clinics,  Midwifery,  Mental  Defectiveness  and  Domestic  Help 
Services,  etc.,  has  been  ascertained  for  the  area.  Salaries  and  wages  for  staff  have  been 
ascertained,  and  apportioned  on  time  basis,  where  necessary,  and  other  expenditure 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  population.  Premises  included  at  estimated  cost. 

Health — Ambulance ...  ...  £31,500 

There  is  no  comparable  area  to  Beckenham  in  the  County  with  an  ambulance  station. 
On  the  basis  of  population,  Northfleet  is  the  nearest  with  77,700,  and  has  be'en  used  as  the 
basis  in  estimating  staff  and  vehicles.  It  has  been  assumed  that  an  ambulance  station 
would  be  provided,  and  loan  charges  of  £3,000  have  been  included  under  premises  for  this 
item. 

£ 

Salaries  and  wages 19,000 

Vehicles  8,000 

Premises,  etc 4,500 


£31,500 


Roads £16,700 

£ 

(а)  The  net  amount  based  upon  the  estimated  cost  of  maintenance,  etc. 

approved  by  the  County  Council  to  Beckenham  as  a claiming  Highway 
Authority  30,000 

Kent  County  Council  contribution  towards  establishment  expenses  ...  1,500 

(б)  Loan  charges  on  completed  roadworks  1,000 

(c)  Special  improvements — Proportion  of  expenditure  for  all  claiming  and 

delegated  authorities  on  a basis  of  mileage  of  classified  roads  in  Beckenham 
Borough  Council  in  relation  to  the  whole  county  6,170 

38,670 

Grant 21,970 


Special  Rates — Coroners,  etc. 


£16,700 


(a)  Coroners £1,000 

The  apportionment  has  been  made  on  the  basis  of  population 

(b)  Probation £3,500 

In  the  case  of  the  proportion  of  expenses  of  the  Kent  Probation  Committee,  rateable 
values  have  been  used.  This  is  the  same  basis  applied  to  Canterbury  County  Borough. 

(c)  Magistrates''  Courts  ...  ...  ...  ...  £1,000 

The  apportionment  has  been  made  on  the  basis  of  population. 
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Borough  of  Erith  and  the  Urban  District  Council 
of  Crayford 

TO  THE  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  GREATER  LONDON 

(The  following  statement  relates  to  Q.  6695/6— Day  28) 

1.  At  the  oral  hearing  of  the  evidence  of  our  two  Councils  on  the  2nd  July,  1959, 
the  following  statement  was  made  in  paragraph  6 of  Alderman  Luck’s  opening 
remarks : — 

“ It  should  be  apparent  that  they  (the  Council  of  the  new  County  Borough) 
can  administer  any  transferred  services  more  efficiently  and  economically  than  a 
County  Council  whose  administrative  centre  is  situated  twenty-eight  miles  away 

A question  was  asked  by  a member  of  the  Commission  whether  such  statement 
could  be  substantiated,  and  following  a short  discussion  it  was  stated  that  the  two 
Councils  would  further  consider  this  point  and  submit  a supplementary  statement  in 
respect  thereof. 

2.  On  a closer  examination  of  the  problem,  whilst  we  firmly  believe  the  statement 
made  to  be  true  and  that  it  would  be  borne  out  in  practice,  it  has  been  found  to  be  a 
most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  task  to  show  in  figures  that  the  new  County  Borough 
could  administer  the  transferred  services  at  less  cost  than  the  County  Council  as  the 
accountancy  system  of  the  County  Council  is  not  designed  to  show  the  cost  of  the 
general  County  services  in  each  rating  area.  Therefore,  even  if  it  were  possible  at 
great  trouble  to  prepare  detailed  estimates  of  the  cost  of  administering  the  transferred 
services  by  the  new  County  Borough,  the  relevant  expenditure  of  the  County  Council 
on  such  services  would  not  be  available  for  comparative  purposes. 

3.  However,  we  wish  to  emphasise  that  the  financial  resources  which  would  be 
available  to  the  proposed  new  County  Borough  would  compare  favourably  with 
the  average  of  those  of  existing  County  Boroughs  of  similar  size  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  statement: — 


Popula- 

tion 

Rateable 
value, 
1st  April, 
1959 

Id.  rate 
product, 
1959-60 

Average 
rateable 
value  per 
head  of 
population 

Average  of  County  Boroughs 

170,057 

£2,330,637 

£9,431 

£13  7s. 

Proposed  new  County  Borough  of 
Bexley,  Erith  and  Crayford 

166,490 

£2,620,692 

£10,485 

£15  14s. 

4.  We  consider  that  in  the  operation  of  the  transferred  services  by  the  new  County 
Borough  there  would  be  a considerable  saving  in  administrative  expenses,  e.g.  the 
three  Councils  at  present  contribute  to  the  heavy  cost  of  maintaining  the  County 
Education  headquarters  at  Springfield  and  the  County  Hall,  Maidstone,  whereas  to 
operate  the  transferred  services,  no  additional  local  accommodation  would  be 
required;  bulk  purchasing  by  the  new  County  Borough  would  be  cheaper  than  the 
County  Council’s  central  stores  department  which  attracts  high  administrative  costs; 
by  saving  in  Chief  Officers’and  Deputies’  salaries  and  offsetting  any  new  cost  of  technical 
and  professional  officers’  salaries  by  redundancies  created  by  the  amalgamation  of  the 
four  main  departments  of  the  three  Councils;  by  direct  local  control  of  the  transferred 
services,  intermediaries  at  present  employed  by  the  County  Council,  such  as  Principal 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Divisional  Education  Officers  and  staff,  would  not  be 
necessary;  finally  it  is  submitted  that  with  closer  local  control  opportunities  for 
economy  in  administration,  without  impairing  efficiency,  would  be  more  readily 
seen  and  effected. 
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5.  Insofar  as  Alderman  Luck’s  statement  referred  to  “ efficiency  ”,  it  is  submitted 
that  the  exercise  of  local  control  and  local  knowledge  in  connection  with  the  transferred 
services  must  inevitably  bring  greater  efficiency.  The  problems  of  those  who  receive 
the  services  can  be  more  readily  and  easily  made  known  and  assimilated  and  the 
closer  and  more  direct  supervision  of  the  personnel  administering  the  services  would 
sustain  a higher  level  of  service  than  its  more  remote  control. 

J.  A.  Crompton, 

Town  Clerk,  Erith. 

G.  B.  Hodgson, 

Clerk  of  the  Council,  Crayford, 


Kent  County  Council 

OUT-COUNTY  STUDENTS  IN  FURTHER  EDUCATION 
(The  following  statement  relates  to  Q.  7234 — Day  30) 

1.  Tables  A (1),  (2),  (3)  give  the  numbers  of  students  resident  in  the  areas  of  the 
nine  Kent  local  authorities  within  the  Review  Area  attending  full-time,  part-time 
day,  and  evening  courses  in  further  education  establishments  outside  Kent  within  the 
Review  Area.  Tables  B (1),  (2),  (3)  give  similar  information  about  students  resident 
outside  Kent  but  within  the  Review  Area  attending  courses  in  Kent  further  education 
establishments.  The  figures,  which  are  the  latest  available,  relate  in  the  case  of  the 
London  County  Council  to  1956-57  and  in  the  other  cases  to  1957-58. 

2.  The  following  brief  account  of  the  Kent  Authority’s  policy  and  practice  in  this 
matter  (as  at  December,  1959)  may  be  pertinent. 

3.  Since  1945,  the  Authority  has  followed  a policy  of  complete  “ free  trade  ” in 
the  case  of  all  part-time  day  arid  evening  students.  That  is  to  say  that  no  such  student 
is  required  to  secure  the  Authority’s  prior  consent  to  attend  an  out-county  establish- 
ment. Consent,  and  with  it  acceptance  of  the  out-county  charge,  is  automatic  on  the 
part  of  the  Authority.  The  Authority  comes  to  know  of  these  students  only  when  it 
receives  from  other  Authorities  the  vouchers  supporting  accounts  for  the  out-county 
charges  in  respect  of  these  students.  The  accounts  are  usually  received  some  eighteen 
months  to  two  years  in  arrear. 

4.  Before  the  operation  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1958,  prospective  full-time 
students  were  advised  before  enrolling  in  an  out-county  establishment,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Kent  Authority  was  willing  to  meet  the  out-county  charge  on  their  behalf; 
because  unless  the  home  Authority  was  willing  to  meet  this  charge,  the  student  was 
charged  the  full  out-county  fee  (which,  in  the  case  of  a full-time  course,  is  a very 
considerable  amount).  In  other  words,  each  full-time  student  was  individually 
“ vouchered  ” unless  he  was  prepared  to  pay  the  out-county  fee.  The  Authority’s 
purpose  in  insisting  upon  the  individual  vouchering  of  full-time  students  was  not  to 
protect  or  to  build  up  courses  in  its  own  colleges,  but  simply  to  ensure  that  compara- 
tively large  sums  of  public  money  were  not  spent  unnecessarily  when  a student  could 
reasonably  attend  a course  in  Kent.  In  considering  individual  cases  the  Authority’s 
decision  was  biased  by  a desire  to  meet  the  student’s  wishes  and  preserve  his  academic 
freedom  of  choice  so  far  as  is  reasonably  possible. 

5.  Before  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1958,  however, 
successful  efforts  were  made,  in  consultation  with  other  Home  Counties  Authorities, 
to  reduce  the  number  of  full-time  courses  for  which  individual  vouchering  was 
necessary.  As  a result,  it  was  possible  to  except  a long  list  of  courses,  mostly  advanced 
courses,  provided  solely  or  mainly  by  London.  For  these  courses,  as  for  part-time 
courses,  no  individual  vouchering  was  necessary,  consent  being  automatic. 

6.  The  pooling  of  advanced  courses  under  the  Act  of  1958  has  resulted  in  the 
total  abolition  of  vouchering  in  respect  of  advanced  courses,  whether  full-time  or 
part-time.  As  things  stand  at  present,  the  Authority  will  not  know  of  Kent  resident 
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students  attending  these  courses.  The  present  position,  therefore,  which  the  Authority 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  review  in  detail,  is  that  the  only  students  resident  in  Kent  who 
must  still  be  individually  vouchered  are  those  wishing  to  enrol  for  full-time  courses 
which  are  not  advanced  courses  covered  by  the  new  pooling  arrangements.  For 
these  students,  the  arrangements  set  out  above  in  paragraph  4 still  apply. 

7.  Where  these  students  cannot  obtain  the  precise  full-time  course  they  want  within 
Kent,  the  Authority  will  continue,  as  before,  to  voucher  them  without  hesitation  to 
the  out-county  college  of  their  choice.  It  is,  however,  a common  experience  that  a 
particular  student  could  easily  attend  a Kent  college,  but  would  prefer  for  personal 
reasons  to  go  to  London  or  Croydon,  for  instance  for  a secretarial  course.  The 
out-county  charge  payable  by  Kent  for  such  a student  is  now  in  the  region  of  £230  a 
year.  The  Authority  may  well  feel  obliged  to  question  whether  the  full  circumstances 
in  such  a case  justify  this  outlay  of  public  money,  when  attendance  at  an  existing  course 
in  Kent  would  result  in  the  saving  of  almost  all  this  expenditure. 

8.  The  Authority  accepts  whole-heartedly  the  principle  that  further  education,  in 
all  save  its  most  obviously  local  aspects,  needs  to  be  organised  on  a regional  basis 
which  may  cut  across  not  only  local  but  county  and  county  borough  boundaries. 
“ Free  trade  ”,  properly  conceived,  implies  the  proper  and  economical  distribution 
of  courses  on  a regional  basis,  and  the  absence  of  artificial  restrictions  placed  in  the 
way  of  a student  attending  an  appropriate  course.  In  the  case  of  advanced  courses 
the  new  pooling  arrangements  have  removed  such  few  difficulties  as  still  existed. 
It  is  solely  on  the  question  of  reasonable  public  expenditure  in  relation  to  the  lower 
ranges  of  full-time  courses,  which  are  largely  local  in  character  and  are  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  college,  that  the  Authority  has  any  remaining  reservations  as  to  the 
full  implementation  of  the  policy  of  free  trade. 

TABLE  A (1) 

FULL-TIME  STUDENTS  RESIDENT  IN  THE  REVIEW  AREA  OF  KENT 
ATTENDING  OUT-COUNTY  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  THE  REVIEW  AREA 
London — 1956-57 
Others— 1957-58 


Authority 
providing 
the  course 

Total 

Engi- 

neering 

Science 

Com- 

merce 

Catering 

Building 

Art  and 
Archi- 
tecture 

Other 

including 

G.C.E. 

London 

447 

156 

30 

41 

73 

16 

35 

96 

Middlesex  ... 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

Croydon 

7 

— 

2 

3 

— 

— 

1 

Surrey 

4 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Totals  ... 

465 

157 

30 

43 

77 

16 

37 

105 

TABLE  A (2) 


London — 1956-57 
Others — 1957-58 


Authority 
providing 
the  course 

Total 

Engi- 

neering 

Science 

Com- 

merce 

Catering 

Building 

Art  and 
Archi- 
tecture 

Other 

including 

G.C.E. 

London 

2,872 

1,382 

156 

271 

51 

170 

390 

452 

Middlesex  ... 

7 

3 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

Croydon 

119 

75 

3 

2 

17 

2 

5 

West  Ham  ... 

5 

4 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Surrey 

8 

7 

i 

— 

— 

Totals  ... 

3,011 

1,471 

161 

273 

70 

172 

395 

469 
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TABLE  A (3) 

EVENING  STUDENTS  RESIDENT  IN  THE  REVIEW  AREA  OF  KENT 
ATTENDING  OUT-COUNTY  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  THE  REVIEW  AREA 
London — 1956-57 
Others— 1957-58 


Authority 
providing 
the  course 

Total 

Engi- 

neering 

Science 

Com- 

merce 

Catering 

Building 

Art  and 
Archi- 
tecture 

Other 

including 

G.C.E. 

London 

8,130 

1,327 

343 

2,115 

110 

195 

608 

3,432 

Middlesex  . . . 

15 

3 

1 

2 

— 

- 

- 

9 

Croydon 

115 

50 

- 

37 

6 

12 

7 ■ 

3 

West  Ham  . . . 

3 

1 

- 

- 

— 

1 

1 

— 

Essex 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

2 

— 

Surrey 

7 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

Totals  ... 

8,265 

1,381 

344 

2,154 

116 

208 

618 

3,444 

TABLE  B (1) 

FULL-TIME  STUDENTS  RESIDENT  IN  THE  REVIEW  AREA  OUTSIDE  KENT 
ATTENDING  KENT  FURTHER  EDUCATION  ESTABLISHMENTS  WITHIN  THE 
REVIEW  AREA 


London — 1956-57 
Others— 1957-58 


Authority 

Total 

Engi- 

neering 

Building 

Science 

Com- 

merce 

Catering 

Art 

Other 

including 

G.C.E. 

London 

3 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

Croydon 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Essex 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Middlesex 

i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Surrey 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Total  ... 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

1 

7 

TABLE  B (2) 

PART-TIME  DAY  STUDENTS  RESIDENT  IN  THE  REVIEW  AREA  OUTSIDE  KENT 
ATTENTING  KENT  FURTHER  EDUCATION  ESTABLISHMENTS  WITHIN  THE 
REVIEW  AREA 


London— 1956-57 
Others— 1957-58 


Authority 

Total 

Engi- 

neering 

Building 

Science 

Com- 

merce 

Catering 

Art 

Other 

including 

G.C.E. 

London 

135 

70 

3 

3 

7 

1 

1 

50 

Croydon 

40 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

33 

Essex 

38 

36 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Middlesex 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Surrey 

19 

— 

— 

15 

— 

— 

— 

4 

Total  ... 

234 

115 

5 

18 

7 

1 

1 

87 
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TABLE  B (3) 

EVENING  STUDENTS  RESIDENT  IN  THE  REVIEW  AREA  OUTSIDE  KENT 
ATTENDING  KENT  FURTHER  EDUCATION  ESTABLISHMENTS  WITHIN  THE 

REVIEW  AREA 
London — 1956-57 
Others— 1957-58 


Authority 

Total 

Engi- 

neering 

Building 

Science 

Com- 

merce 

Catering 

Art 

Other 

including 

G.C.E. 

London 

386 

69 

— 

63 

81 

7 

40 

126 

Croydon 

187 

17 

- 

13 

63 

1 

7 

86 

Essex 

24 

14 

— 

2 

1 

— 

5 

2 

Middlesex 

10 

— 

— 

6 

1 

— 

— 

3 

Surrey 

7 

2 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

3 

Total 

614 

102 

— 

84 

148 

8 

52 

220 

Middlesex  Group  of  Medium  Sized  Authorities 

OBSERVATIONS  BY  INDIVIDUAL  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES  IN  THE  GROUP 
ON  THE  OVERSPILL  PROBLEM 

(The  following  relate  to  Q.  7805/11 — Day  33) 

BOROUGH  OF  ACTON 

Town  Hall, 

Acton, 

London,  W.3. 

19 ih  November,  1959. 

Dear  Sir, 

As  promised,  I have  been  in  touch  with  the  ten  “ medium-sized  ” authorities  on 
the  subject  of  the  overspill  problem  in  Middlesex  and  from  their  replies  it  is  apparent 
that  they  would  be  unable  to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  any  further  representations  to 
the  Commission  on  this  subject. 

I have,  therefore,  suggested  that  any  of  those  authorities  who  wish  to  submit  any 
such  representations  should  let  you  have  them  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  H.  C.  Lockyer, 

Town  Clerk. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London, 

16,  Great  Smith  Street, 

S.W.l. 
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BOROUGH  OF  BRENTFORD  AND  CHISWICK 

Town  Hall, 
Chiswick,  W.4. 

30 th  December , 1959. 

Dear  Sir, 

Overspill  Problem  of  Greater  London 

With  reference  to  my  telephone  conversation  today,  I confirm  that  my  Council 
would  not  oppose  the  granting  of  powers  to  the  Middlesex  County  Council  to  deal 
with  the  overspill  problem  in  Middlesex  by  out-County  building. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  W.  F.  J.  Church, 

Town  Clerk. 

J.  R.  Niven,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London, 

Sanctuary  Buildings, 

16,  Great  Smith  Street, 

S.W.l. 


BOROUGH  OF  FINCHLEY 

Municipal  Offices, 
Finchley,  N.3. 


2nd  December , 1959. 


Dear  Mr.  Niven, 

The  Overspill  Problem  in  Middlesex 

I write  with  reference  to  the  Royal  Commission’s  desire  to  have  more  information 
on  the  above  matter  which  they  expressed  at  the  hearing  of  the  evidence  of  the  Group 
of  medium-sized  Authorities  on  the  17th  July,  1959. 

I have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Lockyer,  the  Town  Clerk  of  Acton,  that  he  has  written 
informing  you  that  the  opinions  of  the  ten  authorities  in  the  Group  are  such  that  no 
statement  on  this  matter  could  be  submitted  with  their  unanimous  approval.  He 
further  informs  me,  however,  that  you  have  obtained  for  the  information  of  the 
Royal  Commission  copies  of  a document  headed  “ Notes  by  County  Planning  Officer 
on  Local  Authority  Waiting  Lists  in  Middlesex,  December,  1958/January,  1959  ” 
and  that  you  have  stated  that  you  would  like  the  observations  of  the  Group  on  the 
points  made  by  the  County  Planning  Officer  in  this  document. 

Since  the  Group  are  not  submitting  an  agreed  statement  of  their  opinions  on  the 
overspill  problem  generally  and  lest  it  be  thought  that  my  Council,  as  a member  of 
the  Group,  agree  with  the  contents  of  the  County  Planning  Officer’s  “ Notes  ”,  my 
Council  wish  the  Royal  Commission  to  know  that  they  do  not  consider  a case  has 
been  made  out  for  the  conclusion  reached  in  these  “ Notes  ” that  a New  Town  is 
needed  to  deal  with  the  overspill  of  population  from  Middlesex.  My  Council  have 
the  following  observations  to  make  on  these  “ Notes  ”. 

The  County  Planning  Officer’s  conclusion  is  presumably  based  on  the  Memorandum 
on  “ Housing  for  Middlesex  Families  in  the  New  and  Expanded  Towns  ” which  he 
circulated  to  a conference  convened  by  the  County  Council  on  the  25th  May,  1959. 
Though  the  Borough  Housing  Officer  has  no  means  of  checking  the  figures  in  this 
Memorandum  in  detail,  his  records  for  Finchley  by  no  means  confirm  the  total  of 
415  families  which  the  Appendix  to  the  Memorandum  states  have  moved  from 
Finchley  to  New  and  Expanded  Towns.  Over  a period  of  5i  years  we  have  a record 
of  only  193  such  families.  The  Borough  Council  do  not,  therefore,  accept  the  basic 
facts  on  which  the  County  Planning  Officer  has  reached  his  conclusion. 

Experience  in  Finchley  shows  that  the  hard  core  of  our  housing  problem  are  cases 
in  which  the  wage  earner  has  no  skilled  qualification  enabling  him  to  obtain  work 
in  a New  or  Expanded  Town.  Others  are  old  people  for  whom  such  towns  offer 
no  solution. 
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In  short,  therefore,  my  Council  do  not  consider  that  the  County  Planning  Officer’s 
“ Notes  ” represent  a correct  statement  of  either  the  problem  as  regards  Finchley  or 
its  solution. 

I trust  the  above  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  Royal  Commission  in  considering  this 
difficult  matter. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  R.  M.  Franklin, 

Town  Clerk. 

J.  R.  Niven,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London, 

Sanctuary  Buildings, 

16,  Great  Smith  Street, 

S.W.l. 


BOROUGH  OF  SOUTHALL 


South  Road, 
Southall, 
Middlesex. 


Dear  Sir, 


30 th  November,  1959. 


Housing  Problem  in  Middlesex 


I understand  from  the  Town  Clerk  of  the  Borough  of  Acton  that  if  my  Council 
wish  to  submit  any  observations  to  the  Commission  on  this  subject  they  should  do 
so  direct  and  not  through  the  medium  of  our  Group  of  local  authorities. 

I have  to  state  that  the  Borough  of  Southall  is  faced  with  a housing  problem  which 
they  are  unable  to  meet  by  the  erection  of  dwellings  within  their  own  area  as  practically 
no  further  vacant  land  is  available  for  development  apart  from  any  sites  which  may 
become  available  through  clearance  areas  or  the  demolition  of  individual  properties. 

After  very  full  consideration,  the  Borough  Council  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  way  to  obtain  a satisfactory  solution  of  the  housing  problem  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex  is  for  the  Middlesex  County  Council  to  be  vested  with  appro- 
priate powers  to  enable  them  to  undertake  some  form  of  out-County  building  and, 
in  this  connection,  my  Council  supported  at  a conference  of  Middlesex  authorities 
held  at  the  Guildhall  on  the  27th  July,  1959,  the  following  recommendations  of  the 
Middlesex  County  Planning  Committee  which  did  not,  as  you  are  probably  aware, 
meet  with  the  approval  of  a majority  of  the  local  authorities  concerned,  namely : — 

“ (a)  That  the  County  Council  considers  the  policy  of  the  County  Development 
Plan  for  the  decentralisation  of  population  and  industry  can  only  be  effected 
by  action  additional  to  that  at-present  in  progress. 

(6)  That  such  additional  action  should  consist  of  securing  conferment  of  the 
following  necessary  powers  on  the  County  Council  to  enable  it  to  accept  any 
suitable  opportunity  to  give  effect  to  its  planning  policy  and  thereby  help  to 
meet  and  reduce  the  present  and  probable  future  housing  demand  in 
Middlesex: — 


Powers  for  the  County  Council  to — 

(i)  promote  and  finance  a New  Town  by  establishing  a Corporation 
or  by  other  means ; 

(ii)  be  an  authority  eligible  to  participate  in  development  under  the 
Town  Development  Act,  1952; 

(iii)  exercise  outside  Middlesex  the  powers  exercisable  by  a Housing 
Authority  in  its  own  area  and  otherwise  under  the  Housing  Acts; 

and  receive  the  grants  and  contributions  appropriate  to  those  powers;  and 
for  all  these  purposes  to  exercise  those  powers  in  concert  with  other  authorities 
or  bodies.” 
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My  Council,  therefore,  hopes  that,  in  any  re-organisation  which  may  take  place  in 
the  Greater  London  Area,  power  will  be  conferred  upon  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  to  undertake  out-County  building,  without,  however,  impinging  in  any  way 
on  the  rights  of  the  district  councils  to  continue  to  exercise  in  full  their  powers  under 
the  Housing  Acts  within  their  own  areas. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  J.  S.  Syrett, 

Town  Clerk. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London, 

Sanctuary  Buildings, 

16,  Great  Smith  Street, 

London,  S.W.l. 


BOROUGH  OF  SOUTHGATE 

Town  Hall, 
Palmers  Green, 
London,  N.13. 
\lth  December , 1959. 

Dear  Mr  Niven, 

Overspill  Problem  in  Middlesex 

With  reference  to  your  representative’s  telephonic  conversation  with  my  Deputy 
this  afternoon,  the  only  comment  which  my  Council  have  instructed  me  to  make  is 
that  they  must  not  be  assumed  necessarily  to  agree  with  all  the  points  made  by  the 
County  Planning  Officer  in  the  document  headed  “ Notes  by  County  Planning  Officer 
on  Local  Authority  waiting  lists  in  Middlesex — December,  1958/January,  1959  " 
referred  to  by  the  Town  Clerk  of  Acton  when  (as  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  ten 
“ medium  ” sized  local  authorities  in  Middlesex)  giving  oral  evidence  on  behalf  of 
the  Group  on  the  17th  July  last. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Gordon  H.  Taylor, 

Town  Clerk. 

J.  R.  Niven,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London, 

Sanctuary  Buildings, 

16,  Great  Smith  Street, 

S.W.l. 


BOROUGH  OF  UXBRIDGE 

Council  Offices, 

265,  High  Street, 
Uxbridge, 
Middlesex. 


Dear  Sir, 


22 ml  December , 1959. 


Housing  in  Middlesex 


I have  to  refer  to  the  evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commission  by  the  Middlesex 
group  of  medium  sized  Authorities  and  in  particular  to  that  part  of  the  evidence 
relating  to  housing.  So  far  as  the  general  housing  problem  in  Middlesex  was 
concerned,  the  Commission  were  referred  to  a report  which  has  been  prepared  by  the 
County  Planning  Officer,  and  which  it  was  felt,  being  factual,  was  acceptable  in  the 
main  by  most  Authorities.  The  Commission  indicated  that  if  any  of  the  Boroughs 
or  District  Councils  wished  to  submit  individual  representations  upon  the  report  they 
would  be  prepared  to  receive  them.  Upon  the  housing  problem  generally,  so  far  as 
Uxbridge  is  concerned,  the  Council  have  no  comments  to  submit  to  the  Royal 
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Commission  upon  the  report  prepared  by  the  County  Planning  Officer.  They  consider 
that  their  financial  resources  are  adequate  and  that  sufficient  land  for  housing  purposes 
is  available  to  the  Council  within  the  Borough  to  meet  the  immediate  local  housing 
need,  bearing  in  mind  that  rehousing  by  the  Council  is  supplemented  by  the  rehousing 
of  families  in  New  or  Expanded  Towns  under  the  Industrial  Selection  Scheme  and  that 
a number  of  families  are  taking  advantage  of  the  adoption  by  the  Council  of  the 
powers  in  the  House  Purchase  and  Housing  Act,  1959,  to  make  100  per  cent,  advances 
for  house  purchase. 

With  regard  to  the  wider  aspect  of  housing  needs  in  Middlesex,  the  Council  consider 
that  the  problem  can  only  be  met  by  the  provision  of  housing  accommodation  outside 
the  boundaries  of  the  County.  The  Borough  Council  do  not  intend  at  present  to 
participate  in  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council  for  the  provision 
of  a New  Town,  or  some  other  method  of  providing  out-county  housing  for  the 
reason  indicated  above,  that  the  Borough  considers  itself  at  the  present  time  largely 
self  sufficient.  At  the  same  time,  the  Borough  Council  would  raise  no  objection  to 
the  implementation  of  any  suitable  scheme  strictly  on  the  understanding  that  the  cost 
thereof  is  borne  solely  by  the  participating  Authorities  by  means  of  a special  County 
rate,  and  that  any  such  scheme  should  provide  for  non-participating  Middlesex  Local 
Authorities  to  take  part  at  a later  date  should  they  so  wish.  This  view  was  put  forward 
by  the  Council’s  representatives  at  a Conference  of  Middlesex  Authorities  convened 
by  the  County  Council  in  July  last,  to  discuss  the  desirability  of  the  County  Council 
seeking  powers  to  establish  a New  Town.  The  Borough  Council’s  views  as  to  the 
financial  responsibility  being  limited  to  participating  Authorities  were  accepted  and 
adopted  by  this  Conference.  When  the  report  of  this  Conference  later  came  before 
the  Middlesex  County  Council,  the  County  Council  decided  not  to  implement  the 
recommendations  at  this  stage  hut  to  await  the  outcome  of  the  review  by  the  Royal 
Commission.  , „ 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  E.  Ronald  West, 

Town  Clerk. 


The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London, 

Sanctuary  Buildings, 

16,  Great  Smith  Street,  S.W.l. 


URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL  OF  FELTHAM 


Council  Offices, 
Feltham, 

Middlesex. 

21i t December,  1959. 

Dear  Sir, 

Overspill  Problem 

With  reference  to  the  telephone  conversation  with  Mr.  Duke  on  the  17th  instant, 
I have  to  inform  you  that  my  Council  have  had  under  consideration  the  Middlesex 
Overspill  Problem  in  connection  with  the  series  of  Conferences  winch  were  convened 
by  the  Middlesex  County  Council  and  at  which  all  twenty-six  County  District  Councils 
in  Middlesex  were  represented,  and  they  agreed  with  the  view  expressed  by  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  at  the  Conference,  namely:— 

(a)  that  the  County  Council  considers  the  policy  of  the  County  Development 
Plan  for  the  decentralisation  of  population  and  industry  can  only  be  effected 
by  action  additional  to  that  at  present  in  progress; 

(b)  that  such  additional  action  should  consist  of  securing  conferment  of  the 
following  necessary  powers  on  the  County  Council  go  enable  it  to  accept  any 
suitable  opportimity  to  give  effect  to  its  planning  policy  and  thereby  help  to 
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meet  and  reduce  the  present  and  probable  future  housing  demand  in 
Middlesex : — 

Powers  for  the  County  Council  to— 

(i)  promote  and  finance  a New  Town  by  establishing  a Corporation  or  by 
other  means; 

(ii)  be  an  authority  eligible  to  participate  in  development  under  the  Town 
Development  Act,  1952; 

(iii)  exercise  outside  Middlesex  the  powers  exercisable  by  a Housing 
Authority  in  its  own  area  and  otherwise  under  the  Housing  Acts; 

and  receive  the  grants  and  contributions  appropriate  to  those  powers ; and 
for  all  these  purposes  to  exercise  those  powers  in  concert  with  other  authorities 
or  bodies. 


The  Conference,  as  you  are  aware,  did  not  support  the  views  of  the  County  Council, 
but  on  receiving  the  report  of  the  proceedings  my  Council  decided  that  they  were  in 
favour  of  the  views  of  the  County  Council  notwithstanding  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
Conference. 

Yours  faithfully. 


(Signed)  M.  W.  Coupe, 


Clerk  of  the  Council. 


The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London, 

Sanctuary  Buildings, 

16,  Great  Smith  Street, 

London,  S.W.l. 


HAYES  AND  HARLINGTON  URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL 


Town  Hall, 
Hayes,  Middlesex. 


23  rd  November,  1959. 

Dear  Sir, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater  London 
I understand  from  Mr.  Lockyer,  the  Town  Clerk  of  Acton,  that  the  opinions  of  the 
ten  authorities  in  the  group  of  medium  sized  authorities  in  Middlesex  which  submitted 
evidence  to  the  Commission  in  July  last,  are  such  that  he  is  unable  to  submit  a unani- 
mous opinion  to  you.  Accordingly  he  has  requested  each  authority  if  they  wish  to 
make  any  representations  to  the  Commission  to  do  so  separately. 

So  far  as  the  opinion  of  this  authority  is  concerned  it  is  indicated  on  page  3 of  the 
Supplementary  Statement*  submitted  by  my  Council  to  the  Commission  in  June,  1959. 

However,  at  the  time  we  attended  before  the  Commission  at  the  Hearing  in  July 
we  understood  in  this  authority  that  the  Commission  also  wished  to  have  some 
indication  of  the  position  which  existed  in  each  authority  so  far  as  the  problem  of 
housing  was  concerned,  and  accordingly  I enclose  some  additional  information  relating 
to  this  authority  for  your  assistance. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  George  Hooper, 

Clerk  and  Solicitor. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London. 


* Extract  from  page  3 of  the  Supplementary  Statement  submitted  to  the 
Royal  Commission  in  June,  1959 

“ On  the  other  hand  it  is  true  that  the  total  land  available  for  private  and  local 
authority  building  is  extremely  limited  and  is  insufficient  to  deal  with  present  housing 
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needs  so  far  as  the  majority  of  housing  authorities  in  Middlesex  are  concerned. 
Accordingly  the  only  solution  is  1 out-county  ’ building.  To  avoid  wasteful  competi- 
tion for  sites,  to  obtain  better  balance  of  co-ordinated  development  and  make  a more 
effective  programme  and  also  for  reasons  of  adequate  resources,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suggest  and  support  the  principle  that  1 out-county  ’ building  for  general  housing 
needs  and  such  needs  as  may  arise  from  redevelopment  within  the  county  should  be 
undertaken  by  an  authority  with  resources  similar  to  those  of  the  County  Council 
and  with  powers  which  are  fully  adequate. 

In  Hayes  and  Harlington,  in  common  with  most  authorities  in  the  Greater  London 
Area,  there  is  insufficient  land  available  to  meet  known  housing  needs;  land  scheduled 
for  residential  development  is  severely  restricted,  the  district  is  in  the  green  belt  area 
and  there  is  need  to  retain  a large  area  of  local  and  regional  public  open  space  in 
addition  to  general  green  belt  requirements.  So  far  as  slum  clearance  is  concerned, 
the  Council  is  able  to  take  care  of  its  programme  which  is  not  large;  it  has  also  dealt 
with  the  problems  arising  from  derequisitioning.” 


URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL  OF  RUISLIP-NORTHWOOD 


Dear  Mr.  Niven, 


Council  Offices, 
Northwood,  Middlesex. 
10th  February , 1960. 

Overspill  Problem  in  Middlesex 


I am  sorry  that  there  has  been  greater  delay  than  I had  expected  in  the  submission 
of  the  Council’s  Memorandum  on  the  Overspill  Problem  in  Middlesex.  I now  enclose 
30  copies  of  that  Memorandum  winch,  whilst  expressing  the  views  of  the  Council, 
does  not  wholly  meet  the  views  which  were  expressed  on  the  draft  by  the  Members 
of  the  Minority  Party  of  the  Council.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  sending  a further 
Memorandum  to  you  on  the  points  of  difference. 

Yours  sincerely, 


(Signed)  Edward  S.  Sayweia, 

Clerk  of  the  Council. 

J.  R.  Niven,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London. 


MEMORANDUM 

The  Urban  District  Council  of  Ruislip-Northwood  submits  the  following  memoran- 
dum on  Housing  in  Middlesex. 

Overspill  Problem  in  Middlesex 

1.  The  Royal  Commission  has  expressed  a desire  for  views  on  the  housing  problem 
generally  throughout  Greater  London  and  in  particular  in  the  several  County  Districts. 

2.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  view  of  the  Council  that  the  overspill  problem  of  Greater 
London,  and  indeed  of  all  the  major  conurbations  in  the  Country  is  a national 
responsibility  in  view  of  the  vast  administrative,  sociological  and  financial  aspects 
involved.  This  problem  embraces  not  only  the  transfer  of  population  but  also 
(i)  the  relocation  of  industry  and  other  businesses,  to  provide  the  transferred  population 
with  the  necessary  local  sources  of  employment,  and  (ii)  the  control  of  the^  vacated 
industrial  and  business  areas,  either  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  new  industries  or  to 
ensure  the  replanning  of  those  areas  in  accordance  with  plans  drawn  to  achieve  the 
necessary  reduction  of  the  population  of  the  areas  concerned. 

3.  The  problem  so  far  as  Middlesex  is  concerned  has  been  considered  from  time  to 
time  particularly  in  conjunction  with  the  proposals  of  the. Middlesex  County  Council 
to  seek  housing  powers  and  to  provide  a new  town  for  Middlesex. 
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4.  The  Council  does  not  believe  that  the  overspill  problem  can  be  solved  satis- 
factorily within  the  County  either  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council  or  the  constituent 
County  District  Councils  because,  due  to  land  scarcity,  further  house  building  on 
any  large  scale  within  the  County  area  is  not  practicable.  If  the  Green  Belt  provisions 
of  the  Middlesex  Development  Plan  are  to  be  maintained — and  the  Minister  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government  has  repeatedly  expressed  Iris  intention  to  ensure 
that  the  Green  Belt  is  maintained — and  unless  the  densities  of  the  existing  developed 
areas  are  increased  substantially  (with  consequent  increased  population  in  areas  not 
planned  for  a population  larger  than  shown  in  the  Development  Plan),  the  only 
alternative  would  appear  to  be  the  provision  of  accommodation  elsewhere,  either  by 
new  towns,  expanded  towns  or  out-County  building  and,  obviously,  new  towns  must 
secure,  as  indicated  in  paragraph  2,  the  transfer  of  industry  to  the  area  to  provide 
work  for  the  population  to  be  transferred. 

5.  Some  Districts  must  benefit  far  more  than  others  by  the  provision  of  new  town 
housing  and  they  are  those  with  the  higher  proportions  of  skilled  workers  living  in 
their  areas. 

6 Reference  has  been  made  in  paragraph  2 above  to  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of 
developing  a new  town  and  because  of  this,  and  of  all  the  implications  involved,  the 
District  Council  respectfully  questions  whether  the  Middlesex  County  Council  could 
successfully  undertake  the  establishment  of  a new  town  for  Middlesex. 

7.  There  is,  too,  the  practical  difficulty  of  finding  a suitable  site  for  any  such  new 
town1  the  development  in  the  Counties  surrounding  Middlesex  of  new  and  expanded 
towns  makes  even  more  difficult  the  selection  of  a further  site  for  a new  town  for 
Middlesex  which  the  Middlesex  County  Council  would  have  liked  to  develop.  Apart 
from  that  difficulty,  however,  the  other  aspects  of  the  problem  (and  the  fact  that 
H M Government,  with  all  their  resources,  have  decided  not  to  embark  on  any  further 
new  town  development)  makes  it  desirable  that  any  such  scheme  for  Middlesex  should 
await  the  results  of  the  progress  of  the  scheme  by  the  London  County  Council  (who 
have  had  housing  experience  spreading  over  many  years)  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  town  in  Hampshire. 

8 Expanded  towns  have  a number  of  advantages  over  the  new  towns  inasmuch  as 
they  attract  workers,  both  skilled  and  unskilled,  and  they  already  have  not  only  the 
nucleus  of  social,  education  and  welfare  services,  but  also  their  own  community  life. 
Ruislip-Northwood  has  agreements  with  both  Swindon  and  Bletchley  which  have 
provided  a limited  source  of  housing  relief  as  indicated  in  paragraph  20  below. 

9 Out-County  building,  especially  as  far  as  Middlesex  is  concerned,  with  a 
peripheral  green  belt  and  the  large  towns  situated  just  beyond  the  periphery,  appears 
to  envisage  dormitory  development  as  otherwise  it  is  just  another  facet  of  town 
expansion.  Dormitory  development  has  always  been  considered  unsatisfactory  and, 
with  the  increasing  difficulties  of  communications,  a movement  of  population  without 
industry  might  become  a bigger  problem  than  that  of  housing  shortage.  On  balance, 
therefore  it  would  appear  that  the  best  alternatives  are  either  an  expansion  of  the 
Government  sponsored  New  Town  Scheme  or  increased  encouragement  to  the  Town 


Development  Schemes. 

10  The  District  Council  in  December,  1958,  decided  to  oppose  housing  powers 

being  sought  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council  and  their  embarking  upon  any  scheme 
for  a new  town  outside  the  provisions  of  the  New  Towns  Act,  1946,  or  the  Town 
Development  Act,  1952.  _ . , 

11  This  decision  was  taken  subsequent  to  the  notification  by  the  Minister  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  invoke  the  machinery 
of  the  New  Towns  Act,  1946,  to  create  further  new  towns  and  who  then  suggested 
that  if  a local  authority  felt  that  a new  town  was  needed  that  authority  should  consider 


building  one  themselves. 

12.  At  a conference  convened  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council  on  27th  duly,  1959, 
the  local  authorities,  having  considered  the  report  of  the  County  Planning  Committee 
on  the  housing  need  in  Middlesex,  agreed  with  the  resolution  contained  m the  report 
subject  to  the  following  provisos:—  ...  . 

1 That  the  implementation  of  any  such  suitable  scheme  shall  be  strictly  on  the 
understanding  that  the  cost  is  borne  solely  by  the  participating  Authorities 
by  means  of  a special  County  rate,  and 
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2.  That  any  such  scheme  shall  provide  for  non-participating  Middlesex  Local 
Authorities  to  take  part  at  a later  date  should  they  so  wish. 

13.  The  Middlesex  County  Council  has  now  decided  that  no  action  he  taken  to 
obtain  additional  powers  to  deal  with  the  overspill  problem  until  it  is  seen  how  the 
matter  develops  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in  Greater 
London. 

14.  The  District  Council  has  made  no  comment  on  this  decision  which  accords 
with  the  decision  reached  at  its  meeting  on  27th  July,  1959,  that  it  was  inappropriate 
for  the  County  Council  to  seek  additional  powers  pending  the  findings  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Local  Government  in  the  Greater  London  Area  being  made  known; 
and  accordingly  that  the  Conference  should  stand  adjourned  until  after  the  receipt 
of  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission. 


Housing  in  Ruislip-Northwood 

15.  Ruislip-Northwood’s  housing  problem  is  relatively  small  as  compared  with 
that  of  many  other  Middlesex  authorities  although  the  population  is  some  four 
thousand  in  excess  of  that  proposed  by  the  County  Council  in  the  County  Development 
Plan  as  the  estimated  population  at  1971. 

16  The  District  Council  has  erected  since  the  1939^5  war  1,994  housing  units 
(and  further  units  are  in  course  of  completion).  457  units  had  been  provided  pre-1939. 

17.  The  Council  is  about  to  begin  the  redevelopment  of  a second  temporary 
bungalow  site  by  the  erection  of  72  units,  whilst  another  smaller  site  will  not  fall  due 
for  redevelopment  for  some  time. 

18.  The  Council  holds  one  further  undeveloped  site  for  the  purposes  of  the  Housing 
Acts  A scheme  is  at  present  under  consideration  for  its  development  by  local 
authority  Eventide  Homes  and  for  private  housing  subject  to  the  private  houses 
being  offered  for  purchase  to  existing  Council  House  tenants  or  to  applicants  on  the 
Council’s  waiting  list.  It  is  hoped  that  by  this  means  the  existing  housmg  list  will 
be  eased  to  the  extent  of  the  development  permitted. 

19  Ruislip-Northwood  is  a district  where  housing  demand  from  skilled  industrial 
workers  is  comparatively  low  and,  consequently,  new  town  transfers  which  are  mainly 
for  skilled  men  have  not  assisted  in  the  housmg  problem.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  last  five  years,  of  the  1 36  families  housed  outside  the  district  54  have 
gone  either  to  Swindon  or  Bletchley  (expanded  towns)  and  82  to  one  of  the  eight  new 
towns.  This  figure  is  more  startling  when  it  is  appreciated  that  of  the  82  families 
going  to  new  towns,  40  were  not  nominated  by  the  Council  but  moved  simply  because 
their  employers  (who  operated  in  another  area)  required  them  to  move.  As  tar  as 
applicants  with  housing  need  are  concerned,  52  have  found  homes  in  the  two  expanded 
towns  (the  remaining  two  transferring  with  their  employers)  and  only  42  in  one  of  the 
eight  new  towns.  It  is  with  this  experience  in  mind  that  the  Council  has  opened 
negotiations  with  St.  Neots  Urban  District  Council  who  are  planning  an  expansion 
of  their  town. 

20.  Since  1945  more  than  2,350  housing  units  have  been  erected  by  private  develop- 
ment and  further  building  is  in  hand  on  small  individual  sites. 

21.  Taking  into  account  probable  Council  development,  over  one-eighth  of  the 
population  will  live  in  Council  dwellings  and  further  land  suitable  for  housmg  develop- 
ment is  no  longer  available.  In  common  therefore  with  most  other 
authorities,  it  means  that  families  requiring  homes  will  have  to  move  out  of  ^eater 
London.  The  turnover  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  dwellings  per  year  should  be 
adequate  to  deal  with  cases  of  acute  hardship  locally. 

22  The  County  Planning  Officer  has  stated  that  waiting  Usts  are  an  unreliable 
guide  to  the  demand  for  housing.  This  is  true  because  a LeS? 

to  increase  or  decrease  the  actual  number  of  families  registered  on  waiting  fists, 
making  it  almost  impossible  to  estimate  whether  the  number  of  registered  apphcants 
is  greater  or  less  than  the  number  of  dwellings  required.  Tfc ; reside ntial  qualification 
imposed  by  most  local  authorities  will  restrict  the  number  of  families  regBterea 
whereas  duplicated  applications  and  applications  from  persons  without  housmg  need 
will  make  the  waiting  list  greater  than  actual  requirements. 
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23.  This  authority  requires  applicants  to  have  a residential  qualification  prior  to 
July,  1946,  but  nevertheless  an  examination  of  the  present  waiting  list  at  the  14th 
January,  1960,  will  underline  the  observations  made  above.  Ignoring  the  200 
outstanding  applications  from  elderly  persons  for  whom  special  provision  has  to  be 
made,  there  were  592  applications  outstanding.  Of  this  total  119  families  were 
living  outside  the  Ruislip-Northwood  area  and  might  well  be  included  (if  an  accurate 
assessment  were  being  made)  in  the  housing  requirements  of  another  local  authority. 
Fifty-eight  of  the  remaining  473  families  have  had  their  circumstances  considered  by 
the  appropriate  Committee  of  the  Council,  and  it  has  been  decided  that  their  present 
need  for  accommodation  does  not  justify  rehousing.  The  remaining  415  include  155 
families  who  are  tenanting  self-contained  accommodation,  and  their  problem  from  a 
national  point  of  view  is  one  of  re-allocation  of  accommodation  rather  titan  of  new 
building.  This  leaves  260  applicants  living  in  rooms,  of  whom  79  are  childless  and  a 
further  22  not  yet  married.  Of  the  159  applicants  with  families,  109  have  one  child 
and  50  have  two  or  more  children.  Many  of  these  have  not  had  their  circumstances 
considered  by  the  Council  and  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  say  whether  their  need 
justifies  rehousing  in  all  cases. 

24.  In  Ruislip-Northwood,  in  addition  to  the  waiting  list  referred  to  above,  a list 
is  kept  of  all  persons  who,  although  not  possessing  the  residential  qualification  required 
for  the  ordinary  waiting  list,  are  prepared  to  move  to  accommodation  outside  the 
area  and  have  lived  in  the  District  for  one  year  or  more.  This  means  in  effect  that 
almost  every  person  in  the  area  can  register  on  one  list  or  the  other.  Since  1952 
only  45  persons  have  applied  for  registration  on  this  second  list,  although  nearly  half 
of  the  applicants  on  the  ordinary  waiting  list  have  stated  that  they  would  also  be 
prepared  to  move  outside  the  District  if  suitable  employment  could  be  found  for 
them. 

25.  If  the  majority  of  the  persons  with  the  prescribed  residential  qualification  have 
to  be  rehoused  outside  Ruislip-Northwood  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
persons  without  that  qualification  should  also  be  asked  to  move  outside  if  they  require 
homes. 

26.  In  the  Council’s  view  housing  need  is  most  readily  assessed  by  having  regard 
to  bedroom  deficiency.  Whilst  it  may  be  difficult  to  assert  with  complete  assurance 
that  the  Ruislip-Northwood  housing  lists  cover  all  those  with  a housing  need  the 
Council  does  suggest  that  the  number  of  applicants  registered  on  the  two  lists  referred 
to  in  paragraphs  23  and  24  gives  a reasonably  accurate  picture  of  the  real  demand 
for  housing  accommodation  from  those  living  in  the  District  (having  regard  to  the 
availability  of  that  accommodation  both  within  and  outside  the  District)  and  who 
can  justifiably  look  to  the  Council  to  meet  their  need. 

27.  Ruislip-Northwood’s  housing  policy  is  not  inflexible  for,  while  normally  a 
residential  qualification  is  required  before  registering  an  applicant,  the  Council  does 
offer  housing  to  families  whose  circumstances  indicate  a very  urgent  housing  need 
arising,  e.g.  from  eviction,  ill-health,  etc.  irrespective  of  residential  qualification  and 
whether  or  not  those  families  are  on  the  waiting  list. 

28.  Except  for  the  development  referred  to  in  paragraphs  17  and  1 8 of  this  memor- 
andum there  are  no  suitable  sites  available  for  further  local  authority  housing. 

General  Conclusions 

29.  The  population  of  Ruislip-Northwood  has  increased  by  more  than  18,000  since 
1945  and  there  has  been  a noticeable  trend  for  the  population  to  flow  towards  London 
despite  the  reduction  in  population  of  some  of  the  inner  London  boroughs. 

30.  Much  more  accommodation  has  been  erected  in  this  County  District  than  was 
necessary  to  meet  the  District’s  own  housing  needs  and  this  may  well  reflect  the  position 
in  many,  if  not  most,  parts  of  Middlesex,  and,  indeed  of  Greater  London.  It  is 
apparent  that  Central,  and  even  Greater,  London  is  bulging  beyond  its  housing 
capacity  (except  upwards);  a further  outward  spread  would  only  add  to  the  traffic 
problems,  which  frequently  are  unbearable,  and  would  be  directly  contrary  to  the 
expressed  views  of  successive  Governments. 

31 . The  surrounding  counties  already  have  a full  share  of  new  and  expanding  towns 
and  "because  of  this  the  view  is  expressed  that  the  grant  of  housing  powers  to  the 
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Middlesex  County  Council  (whether  given  in  general  terms  or  restricted  to  out-county 
building)  would  not  provide  a solution.  Alleviation  could  result  from  permitting 
building  to  an  increased  density  (including  a greater  emphasis  on  multi-storeyed 
building — though  this  would  not  be  favoured  to  any  great  extent  in  Ruislip-Northwood) 
but  the  Council  believes  the  only  solution  lies  in  the  encouragement  of  the  relocation 
of  industry  and  offices  (by  whatever  means  this  can  be  successfully  and  satisfactorily 
achieved)  in  the  under  or  less  populated  areas  away  from  London.  This  would 
encourage,  it  would  be  hoped,  a natural  movement  of  population  which,  to  ensure  its 
successful  transfer  to  the  new  areas  of  employment,  must  become  closely  associated 
with  and  there  develop  its  own  community  of  interest  and  local  loyalty  severing,  as 
far  as  is  humanly  possible,  any  sense  of  attachment  to  the  areas  from  whence  the 
people  may  have  come. 

32.  Great  improvements  in  rail  and  local  air  communications  (possibly  with 
provision  for  future  helicopter  service)  are  an  essential  to  achieving  success  for  new 
town  development. 

33.  All  these  factors  emphasise  the  difficulties  of  the  overspill  problem  and  support 
the  view  that  the  successful  overcoming  of  that  problem  can  be  secured  only  by  a 
national  approach  thereto  and  not  by  any  attempt  to  remove  populations  from  a 
given  area  whilst  leaving  centrally  a magnet  to  continue  to  attract  new  populations. 


10th  February,  1960. 


Edward  S.  Saywell, 

Clerk  of  the  Council. 


Middlesex  Group  of  Large  Borough  Councils 


MEMORANDUM  OF  THE  ELEVEN  LARGEST  AUTHORITIES 
IN  MIDDLESEX  TO  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  IN  GREATER  LONDON  ON  THE  PROBLEM 
OF  THE  OVERSPILL  OF  THE  POPULATION  IN  THE 
GREATER  LONDON  AREA 

(This  memorandum  relates  to  Q 8036 — Day  34) 


1 . At  the  hearing  of  the  oral  Evidence  submitted.  by  the  eleven  largest  Authorities 
in  Middlesex  to  the  Royal  Commission,  the  Chairman  invited  the  Authorities  to 
consider  the  overspill  problem  of  Greater  London  and  the  machinery  that  might  be 
required  to  produce  a solution  to  that  problem,  and  asked  the  Authorities  to  submit 
a written  memorandum  on  this  subject. 

2.  The  eleven  Authorities  concerned  (hereafter  for  convenience  called  “ the  eleven 
Boroughs  ”)  are  the  Boroughs  of: — 

Ealing  Hornsey 

Edmonton  Tottenham 

Pnfield  Twickenham 

Harrow  Wembley 

Hendon  Willesden 

Heston  and  Isleworth 

They  represent  a total  population  of  1 -48  million  being  66  per  cent,  of  the  PoiM3-- 
tion  of  Middlesex,  and  with  total  Rateable  value  on  the  1959-60  figures  of  £28-6 
million  being  64  per  cent,  of  the  Rateable  value  of  Middlesex. 

3.  The  eleven  Boroughs  are  all  Housing  Authorities  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Housing  Acts  and  are  all  delegate  Planning  Authorities  from  the  Local .Planning 
Authority-the  Middlesex  County  Council— under  the  provisions  of  the  Town  and 
Country  Planning  Act,  1947. 

4.  As  was  mentioned  to  the  Royal  Commission  when  the  oral  Evidence  was  sub- 
mitted, the  eleven  Boroughs  have  been  conscious  of  the  problem  of  overspill  for  some 
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considerable  time.  They  made  the  preliminary  point  in  their  verbal  evidence  that, 
without  controlling  the  industry  coming  into  the  exporting  Authorities,  there  did  not 
appear,  at  the  present  time,  to  be  a solution  to  the  problem. 

5.  The  overspill  policy  developed  under  the  Abercrombie  Plan  has  provided 
considerable  relief  to  the  Greater  London  area  at  a time  when  land  was  also  available 
in  the  outer  London  area  for  new  housing  projects  and  when  a considerable  amount 
of  war  damage  reconstruction  work  also  provided  much  new  accommodation.  The 
New  Towns  programme  will  soon  be  completed,  and  land  available  for  housing  on 
the  London  side  of  the  Green  Belt  is  becoming  scarce.  The  eleven  Boroughs  have 
therefore  endeavoured  to  assess  the  housing  and  overspill  problem  of  the  Greater 
London  area  in  these  changed  conditions. 

6.  Before  a solution  to  the  problem  can  be  suggested,  a close  examination  of  the 
problem  itself  is  necessary.  There  is  a considerable  amount  of  information  on 
population  trends,  changes  in  the  composition  of  family  units,  industrial  employment 
figures  and  population  movements,  and  as  an  attempt  to  define  the  problem,  the 
eleven  Boroughs  offer  the  following  information. 

7.  The  figures  which  have  been  used  in  the  following  paragraphs  may  be  found  in 
greater  detail  in  the  Appendices  I-VI  of  this  memorandum.  These  figures  are  based  on 
and  are  consistent  with  the  population  and  family  unit  projections  on  the  Registrar 
General’s  figures  and  with  the  housing  and  overspill  programme  of  the  London 
County  Council  as  set  out  in  their  Minutes  of  the  14th-15th  October,  1959,  and  with 
the  Ministry’s  estimates  of  housing  needs  in  the  Greater  London  area.  The  figures 
show  a rate  of  overspill  of  17,500  families  per  year,  which  is  an  increase  of  2,500  over 
the  present  rate  of  15,000,  and  a housing  replacement  and  slum  clearance  programme 
in  the  outer  London  areas  on  a similar  basis  to  that  proposed  by  the  London  County 
Council  but  with  a replacement  rate  of  approximately  1 per  cent,  per  year.  The 
programme  provides  for  27,000  houses  per  year  to  be  cleared  and  36,000  families 
to  be  rehoused  in  the  redevelopment  areas  and  assumes  the  transfer  of  employment 
in  commerce  and  industry  at  an  appropriate  rate. 

8.  Hie  Evidence  submitted  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government 
(page  108,  paragraph  19),  contains  the  following  statement:— 

“Since  1956  housing  authorities  have  been  encouraged  to  concentrate  their 
efforts  on  the  rehousing  of  slum  families  rather  than  on  building  for  general 
needs,  but  in  some  areas  where  there  is  still  an  acute  shortage  of  accommodation, 
general  needs  building  must  continue  on  a substantial  scale.  Greater  London  is 
one  of  those  areas;  it  is,  indeed,  the  outstanding  example  by  reason  of  the  size 
of  the  need  to  be  met.  Between  1951  and  1971  it  is  broadly  estimated  that 
something  approaching  700,000  additional  dwellings  will  be  required  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  area,  exclusive  of  the  rehousing  of  slum  families .” 

9.  The  Ministry  go  on  to  suggest  that  about  35,000  additional  houses  per  year  will 
continue  to  be  needed  at  least  until  1971,  to  meet  only  the  needs  of  families  living  in 
shared  accommodation  and  to  provide  for  the  net  increase  in  the  number  of  house- 
holds due  to  changes  in  the  population  structure.  They  observe  that  this  figure  is 
equal  to  the  average  rate  of  building  in  Greater  London  each  year  since  1953. 

10.  This  comparison  may,  however,  be  misleading  as  the  housing  programme  put 
forward  by  the  London  County  Council  in  the  London  County  Council  Development 
Plan  Review,  1959,  may  demonstrate.  The  London  County  Council  estimate  that 
380,500  additional  dwellings  would  be  needed  between  1959  and  1972,  for  the  London 
County  Council  area  alone,  an  average  rate  of  about  32,000  per  year,  to  satisfy  fully 
general  housing  needs,  displacement  from  areas  redeveloped  and  slum  clearance. 
This  requirement,  for  the  London  County  Council  area  alone,  is  almost  equivalent 
to  the  present  annual  rate  of  building  for  the  whole  of  the  Greater  London  area  for 
the  next  twelve  years.  From  this  figure  of  380,500  should  be  deducted  an  allowance 
of  5 per  cent,  of  households  (50,500)  in  the  London  County  Council  area  to  continue 
to  share  accommodation,  leaving  a net  housing  need  of  330,000  in  the  London 
County  Council  area. 

1 1 . The  London  County  Council  have  further  indicated  that  their  present  building 
programme,  together  with  that  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  and  private  builders, 
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will  accommodate  only  144,000  families,  and  20,000  flats  will  be  provided  by  con- 
versions, so  that  the  remaining  166,000  households  can  be  accommodated  only 
outside  the  London  County  Council  area  or  by  major  redevelopment  in  some  way. 
They  estimate  that  166,000  families  will  leave  the  area,  100,000  under  their  own 
private  arrangements  and  66,000  to  new  and  expanded  towns.  They  propose, 
together  with  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  to  redevelop  some  3,600  acres  to  accommo- 
date 144,000  dwellings  within  the  London  County  Council  area. 

12.  The  eleven  Boroughs  have  extended  the  analysis  of  housing  needs  and  pro- 
grammes to  cover  the  Greater  London  area  (Appendix  I),  taking  account  of  the 
following  factors : — 

(a)  It  is  assumed  that  the  present  population  trends  will  continue  and  that  the 
population  changes  and  overspill  will  be  as  set  out  in  Appendix  V.  The 
estimated  total  overspill  of  650,000  people  between  1956  and  1972  is  at  a 
somewhat  higher  rate  than  in  previous  years.  It  is  assumed  that  the  1956 
population  of  Greater  London  will  fall  by  400,000  by  1972,  mostly  in  the 
London  County  Council  area,  and  that  the  Middlesex  population  will  remain 
fairly  static. 

(b)  In  Middlesex  the  population  has  been  falling  substantially  below  the  1971 
‘ target  ’ in  the  Middlesex  Development  Plan  in  Edmonton,  Harrow,  Hendon, 
Tottenham,  and  to  a lesser  degree  in  ten  other  Boroughs.  It  has  been  in- 
creasing at  a higher  rate  than  planned  in  seven  out'er  districts,  namely.  Potters 
Bar,  Ruislip-Northwood,  Staines,  Sunbury-on-Thames,  Uxbridge  and  Yiewsley 
& West  Drayton,  but  this  is  unlikely  to  continue  as  the  available  building 
land  becomes  scarce. 

(c)  The  present  excess  of  households  over  dwellings  in  the  Greater  London  area 
is  estimated  at  291 ,000  (Appendix  I),  based  on  the  best  estimates  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  which  agree  with  the  estimates  made  by  the  London  County 
Council  and  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government  (London  Region) 
estimates. 

( d ) The  average  household  size  of  3-3  persons  per  family,  on  which  the  Develop- 
ment Plan  was  based,  has  continued  to  fall  and  is  now  2-9  in  the  Middlesex 
area.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  100,000  people  now  require  35,000  houses, 
whereas  they  were  formerly  housed  satisfactorily  in  30,000  houses.  This 
factor  alone  accounts  for  249,000  additional  family  units  between  1956  and 
1971  in  the  Greater  London  area  (Review  Area).  This  is  equivalent  to  a 
9 per  cent,  increase  in  the  total  number  of  units  required  to  house  the  same 
populations  and  is  principally  the  explanation  for  the  inability  of  housing 
authorities  to  reduce  their  waiting  lists.  The  greatest  increases  are  occurring 
in  the  number  of  higher  age  group  households  (over  age  60),  and  it  is  these  for 
whom  additional  accommodation  is  principally  required  (Appendix  I). 

(e)  It  is  estimated  that  in  Greater  London  the  general  housing  requirements  to 
meet  the  needs  of  families  sharing  and  the  increase  in  numbers  of  households 
will  amount  to  521,000  by  1972  (Appendix  I).  The  London  County  Council 
propose  to  meet  part  of  their  need  by  redevelopment  on  a major  scale  at 
increased  densities  in  their  area.  It  is  estimated  that  from  275,000  to  425,000 
families  might  be  displaced  in  the  course  of  redevelopment  and  slum  clearance 
in  the  whole  of  the  Greater  London  area.  The  higher  figure  has  been  used  in 
estimating  “need”  and  an  allowance  has  been  made  for  a proportion  of 
households  continuing  to  share  accommodation  (Appendix  I),  for  whom  no 
provision  lias  been  made  in  determining  the  scale  of  the  redevelopment  and 
overspill  programme  up  to  1972  (Appendices  II  and  IH). 

(/)  It  is  further  estimated  that  of  the  206,000  families  leaving  Greater  London 
(Appendices  II  and  IV)  some  110,000  will  make  their  own  arrangements 
privately  and  that  the  new  towns,  peripheral  estates  and  New  Town  Develop- 
ment Act  schemes  which  affect  the  Greater  London  area  would  not  accommo- 
date more  than  about  70,000  families  during  the  period  1959  to  1971,  leaving 
26,000  families  for  which  no  provision  has  yet  been  made.  Provision  also 
needs  to  be  made  for  continuing  the  overspill  programme  beyond  1971, 
probably  at  its  present  total  rate.  The  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local 
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Government  has  observed  that  it  is,  in  practice,  extremely  difficult  to  find  any 
sites  for  new  towns  within  reasonable  reach  of  London.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  between  1952  and  1958  some  40  per  cent,  of  the  national  increase  in 
employment  took  place  in  the  London  Region,  mostly  in  the  built-up  areas. 
Since  1951  the  jobs  available  within  the  nine  square  miles  of  central  London 
have  increased  by  some  160,000,  and  the  population  living  in  the  urban  area 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  centre  has  decreased  by  400,000  people.  About 
half  have  gone  to  new  towns,  etc.,  and  the  remainder  are  private  movements 
mainly  involving  commuters.  To  offset  the  annual  increase  in  the  number 
of  jobs  available  in  central  London,  and  to  offset  the  increase  in  commuters, 
jobs  may  need  to  be  moved  outwards  from  the  central  London  area  at  the  rate 
of  possibly  50,000  per  year,  if  any  real  effect  is  to  be  felt — part  to  outer  London 
and  part  to  the  reception  areas  beyond  the  Green  Belt.  It  is  essential  that 
the  scale  and  rate  of  decentralising  employment  shall  be  related  to  the  housing 
and  overspill  programme. 

13.  The  eleven  Boroughs  consider  that  no  district  authority  in  the  Greater  London 
area  can  solve  its  housing  problem  within  its  own  boundaries  merely  by  considering 
its  own  population,  any  more  than  it  can  solve  the  traffic  problem  within  its  own 
boundaries  without  taking  account  of  the  problems  of  traffic  movement  in  the  Greater 
London  region  as  a whole. 

14.  The  housing  problem,  the  industrial  and  commercial  relocation  problem  and 
the  traffic  problem  are  inextricably  inter-related  and  must,  of  necessity,  be  the  subject 
of  a comprehensive  regional  plan.  Both  the  housing  problem  and  the  traffic  problem 
are  dependent  for  their  solution  on  the  movement  of  jobs  in  industry  and  commerce 
from  the  central  London  region  to  more  accessible  places  in  outer  London  and  beyond 
the  Green  Belt.  Provided  that  adequate  provision  is  made  for  the  overspill,  the  eleven 
Boroughs  could  undertake  all  the  reconstruction  and  redevelopment  work  within 
their  areas,  on  the  basis  referred  to  in  paragraphs  15  ( /)  (i)  and  (ii)  below. 

15.  The  various  conclusions  to  which  the  Authorities  have  come  as  a result  of  an 
examination  of  the  problem  are  as  follows:— 

(a)  If  the  overspill  is  increased  to  the  rate  of  17,500  families  per  year,  in  order 
to  provide  for  general  needs  building,  slum  clearance  and  redevelopment,  the 
rate  of  building  within  the  Greater  London  area  will  need  to  be  increased  front 
35,000  to  50,000  housing  units  per  year. 

(i b ) The  eleven  Boroughs  consider  that  the  problem  of  overspill  or  excess  of 
population  in  the  Greater  London  area,  is  a composite  problem,  comprising 
basically  the  problems  of  housing,  of  redevelopment  and  of  the  location  of 
industry  and  commerce. 

(c)  (i)  The  eleven  Boroughs  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  overall  development  of 
Greater  London,  whether  expressed  in  terms  of  a population  figure,  or  of  (he 
provision  of  accommodation  for  a specific  number  of  families,  or  in  terms  of 
a specific  number  of  units  of  accommodation,  whether  for  persons,  commerce 
or  industry,  is  and  should  be  a matter  of  policy  to  be  decided  in  the  Greater 
London  area,  by  the  Central  Government. 

(ii)  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  policy  could  be  considered  to  be  laid  down 
in  the  various  Development  Plans  which  already  exist  in  the  Greater  London 
area,  but  the  eleven  Boroughs  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  a 
comprehensive  directive  from  the  Central  Government,  rather  than  merely 
the  approval  of  a number  of  Development  Plans  which  have  been  initiated 
by  the  various  Local  Planning  Authorities.  The  problem  is  so  immense  and 
so  far-reaching  in  its  effect  on  the  lives  of  the  millions  of  persons  living  and 
working  in  the  Greater  London  area,  that  a Central  Government  directive, 
supported  where  necessary  by  legislative  authority,  is,  in  the  view  of  the  eleven 
Boroughs,  essential. 

(d)  The  eleven  Boroughs  have  concluded  that  once  the  overall  development,  or 
population  figure,  or  number  of  families  has  been  settled  by  a directive  issued 
by  the  Central  Government,  some  plan,  similar  to  the  Abercrombie  Plan, 
which  is  now  in  need  of  revision,  and  which  has  failed  in  some  respects  to 
secure  its  objectives  because  the  Barlow  Report  has  never  been  effectively 
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implemented,  should  be  prepared  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  The 
revised  Plan  would  need  to  be  incorporated  in  the  various  Development 
Plans  in  the  Greater  London  area;  co-ordination  of  the  operation  of  the 
plan  would  need  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local 
Government  and  the  implementation  should  then  be  left  to  the  Borough  and 
District  Councils  in  the  Greater  London  area. 


(e)  (i)  The  eleven  Boroughs  consider  that  the  Green  Belt,  as  at  present  existing 
must  of  necessity  be  preserved,  and  that  the  focus  of  attention  must  be  on  the 
development  on  the  London  side  of  the  Green  Belt.  A matter  which  they 
consider  will  have  to  be  most  closely  examined  is  that  of  permitting  higher 
densities  of  development  in  some  areas  of  Greater  London  in  certain  circum- 
stances, as  proposed  by  the  London  County  Council,  for  example,  where 
comprehensive  redevelopment  is  to  take  place,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to 
provide  specially  good  living  conditions,  or  where  development  is  to  take  place 
very  near  to  one  of  the  local  town  centres  of  London,  and  would  be  valuable 
from  a social  point  of  view.  There  may,  of  course,  be  certain  areas  in  which  a 
higher  density  is  not  desired  or  appropriate. 

(ii)  On  the  London  side  of  the  Green  Belt  it  is  possible  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
an  optimum  population  at  a certain  standard  in  the  way  of  housing,  working 
place  and  recreation.  It  is  inevitable  that  there  must  be  considerable 
redevelopment  and  if  accepted  standards  are  to  be  retained  then  there  will  be 
some  displacement  of  industrial,  business  and  residential  facilities.  Moreover, 
as  the  national  population  is  still  growing  there  is  also  a continuing  demand 
for  more  dwellings  to  meet  the  natural  growth  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the 
replacement  of  ageing  property  in  the  process  of  redevelopment. 


(/)( i)  The  eleven  Boroughs  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  existing  powers  of 
controlling  the  location  of  industry  and  commerce  must  be  fully  examined, 
and  so  far  as  they  are  not  completely  effective,  must  be  strengthened  to  enable 
Borough  and  District  Councils  to  ensure  that  where  appropriate  industrial  and 
commercial  and  even  residential  premises  which  are  vacated  are  not  immedi- 
ately reoccupied  for  the  same  or  similar  purposes.  Certain  powers  are 
available,  but  the  process  of  buying  out  these  industrial,  commercial  and 
residential  premises  must  be  intensified.  The  eleven  Boroughs  consider  that 
in  the  same  way  that  Closing  Orders  are  made  in  respect  of  residential  premises 
under  the  Housing  Acts,  orders  on  somewhat  similar  lines  could  be  made  m 
respect  of  industrial  and  commercial  premises,  where  industry  and  commerce 
are  not  appropriate  to  a particular  area. 

(ii)  The  acquisition  and  demolition  of  industrial  and  commercial  premises 
involves  heavy  capital  expenditure  and  so  increases  the  annual  burden  on  the 
rates.  Immediately  such  property  is  vacated  there  is  a loss  of  rateable  value 
but  no  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  main  rate  fund  services  results.  The 
Central  Government  should  therefore  be  responsible  for  making  adequate 
financial  provision  to  cover  the  loss  involved  in  the  Greater  London  area  tor 
the  purposes  set  out  in  sub-paragraph  (/)  (i)  above. 

(iii)  The  present  powers  for  the  establishment  of  new  towns  must  be  reinforced 
to  ensure  that  new  industry  does  not  come  in  to  replace  that  which  has  been 
decentralised,  thus  defeating  the  whole  object  of  the  new  town  policy.  It  is  a 
fundamental  assumption  of  the  Greater  London  Plan  that  as  existing  industry 
was  decentralised  it  should  not  be  replaced.  In  practice,  however,  it  has  been 
replaced  by  additional  users  from  outside,  or  by  other  expanding  industries 
within  the  London  area.  This  latter  process  has  so  far  been  inevitable 
because  evacuating  industries  must  necessarily  realise  their  existing  assets  o 
enable  them  to  effect  their  move.  In  addition,  the  development  of  new 
industries  and  industrial  methods  is  a continuing  process  in  the  ureater 
London  area.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  plan  for  a continuing  process  of 
decentralisation  not  only  of  industry  but  also  of  commerce  from  the  industrial 
and  commercial  areas  of  London  where  it  is  generated. 


(g)  The  eleven  Boroughs  feel  strongly  that  the  exercise  of  powers  to  close  and 
buy  premises  by  Borough  and  District  Councils  financed  as  indicated  in 
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sub-paragraph  (/)  (ii)  above,  would  facilitate  the  control  of  the  influx  of 
industry  and  commerce  to  Greater  London.  Where  necessary,  it  could 
secure  a contraction  of  industry  and  commerce  in  appropriate  areas. 

(A)  (i)  The  eleven  Boroughs  consider  that  with  the  control  envisaged  above 
embodied  in  Development  Plans,  the  Borough  and  District  Councils  should 
be  left  to  carry  out  the  detailed  work  of  bringing  to  fruition  the  directive  of 
the  Central  Government  for  the  Greater  London  area.  This  would  be 
achieved  in  the  following  ways : — 

(A)  By  an  intensification  of  the  efforts  of  the  Borough  and  District  Councils 
within  their  own  areas  with  the  assistance  of  the  added  powers  referred 
to  above. 

(B)  By  the  effect  of  the  private  building  which  would  be  carried  out  for 
those  families  who  would  themselves  make  arrangements  to  move  from 
the  Greater  London  area. 

(C)  By  the  action  of  the  Central  Government — since  this  is  a problem 
affecting  the  nation’s  capital — in  establishing  further  new  towns  and  in 
extending  further  assistance  to  local  authorities  in  expanding  existing 
towns  which  would  thus  provide  for  the  overspill  families  for  whom 
no  provision  has  yet  been  made. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  approximately  26,000  additional  families  for 
whom  provision  is  not  made  in  the  schemes  now  in  progress.  This  number 
may  appear  to  be  relatively  small  in  relation  to  the  total  problem,  but  by  1971 
the  schemes  already  in  the  programme  will  be  completed  and  further  provision 
needs  to  be  made  for  a continuation  of  the  programme,  probably  at  the  present 
total  rate  of  overspill  to  1985  at  least.  A regular  review  of  the  estimates  of 
general  housing  need  and  redevelopment  is  required  in  order  that  the  scale 
and  rate  of  building  and  overspill  can  be  determined  from  time  to  time  to 
maintain  a balanced  programme  according  to  the  circumstances.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  a substantial  reduction  in  the  rate  of  redevelopment 
and  urban  renewal  alone  (Appendix  No.  I,  item  (ii),  column  2)  will  not 
necessarily  have  any  effect  on  the  rate  of  overspill. 

Thus  in  Middlesex  for  example  while  the  Middlesex  County  Council  might 
continue  to  be  the  local  planning  authority,  it  would  only  be  concerned  in  the 
overspill  problem  to  the  extent  of  being  the  authority  responsible  for  the 
preparation  and  reconsideration,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  Development  Plan 
for  Middlesex.  Such  a plan  would  need  to  be  prepared  in  conformity  with 
the  revised  Greater  London  plan  and  the  directive  from  the  Central  Govern- 
ment mentioned  previously. 

(ii)  From  their  experience,  the  eleven  Boroughs  consider  that  Borough  and 
District  Councils  of  size  and  resources  similar  to  themselves  are  capable  of 
undertaking  all  the  comprehensive  redevelopment,  housing  and  industrial 
relocation  within  their  own  areas  for  the  implementation  of  the  overall  plan. 

December , 1959. 
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APPENDIX  NO.  IV 


COMPARISON  OF  PROPOSED  ANNUAL  HOUSING  PROGRAMME  WITH 
MINISTRY  OF  HOUSING  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  ESTIMATES 

Per  year 


Total  Annual  Programme  of  Families  Housed  ...  72,100 

Deduct: 

Overspill;  Families  moved  beyond  Green  Belt 17,500 

New  Dwellings  to  be  provided  in  Greater  London  area,  i.e.,  new  houses,  con- 
versions and  adaptations  54,600 

Deduct: 

Houses  demolished  and  replaced  in  slum  clearance  and  redevelopment 
projects  27,000 

Net  Additional  Houses  to  be  built  in  Greater  London  area  27,600 


The  Ministry  estimate  that  35,000  additional  houses  per  year  will  be  needed  in  the  Greater 
London  area,  exclusive  of  the  rehousing  of  slum  families  (Memorandum  of  Evidence  from 
Government  Departments,  page  108,  paragraph  19). 


APPENDIX  NO.  V 


ESTIMATED  POPULATION  CHANGE  IN  GREATER  LONDON,  1956-1972 


Middlesex 

London  County 

Greater 

Area 

Council  Area 

London  Area 

Population  in  1956  

2,250,000 

3,260,000 

8,800,000 

Natural  Increase,  1956-72 

+ 60,000 

-1-  100,000 

-1-  250,000 

Less  Overspill,  1956-72  

- 75,000 

-460,000 

-650,000 

Totals 

Notes  : 

2,235,000 

2,900,000 

8,400,000 

The  above  overspill  figure  (1956-1972)  is  equivalent  to  550,000  people  or  206,000  families 
in  the  period  1959-1972  (Appendix  III). 

The  figures  for  “ population  in  1956  ” and  “ National  Increase  ” are  based  on  Registrar 
General’s  Office,  1956  Tables.  The  overspill  figures  provide  for  a 15  per  cent,  increase  in  the 
present  annual  rate  of  Overspill,  which  may  continue  to  1985  and  beyond. 
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APPENDIX  No.  VI 

PROPOSED  HOUSING  PROGRAMME,  1959-1972,  COMPARED  WITH 
HOUSING  PROVISION,  1945-1959 


1945-1959 
Housing  Provision, 
Actual 

1959-1972 

Housing  Programme, 
Proposed 

1.  General  Building 

2.  Conversions  

3.  Redevelopment  

4.  Overspill 

Annual 

Average, 

1954-1959 

20,500 

5,000 

15,000 

15,000 

Total, 

1945-1959 

210,000 

60,000 

160,000 

150,000 

Annual 

13,600 

5,000 

36,000 

17,500 

Total 

164.000 
60,000 

364.000 

206.000 

Total  Housing  Units ... 

55,500 

580,000 

72,100 

794,000 

Deduct: 

Houses  demolished  and  replaced 

120,000 

277,000 

Net  housing  provision  and  overspill  over  the 

period  

Deduct: 

Overspill  

460.000 

150.000 

517.000 

206.000 

Net  Housing  Provision  in  Greater 
London  Area  over  the  Period 

(14  years) 

310,000 

(13  years) 

311,000 

Notes  : 

In  the  period  1959-72  the  Local  Authorities’  building  and  slum  clearance  programme 
should  proceed  at  a rate  of  40,000  per  year,  about  half  being  renewal  of  cleared  houses  for 
general  housing  needs  and  half  in  adaptation  of  existing  properties  and  provision  of  new 
accommodation  for  old  people. 

The  “ actual  ” figures  in  Appendix  VI  and  in  the  “ Remarks  ” in  Appendix  III  are  based 
on  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government’s  “ Housing  Returns  ”,  30th  September, 
1959,  London  Region. 

The  “ Proposed  ” housing  programme  is  a summary  of  Appendix  III  wherein  the  appro- 
priate allowance  is  made  for  a transfer  from  “ General  Building  ” to  “ Redevelopment  and 
Urban  Renewal  ” to  meet  the  “ needs  ” shown  in  Appendix  I,  lines  (ii)  and  (iii). 


Middlesex  County  Council 

(The  following  relates  to  Q.  8958— Day  38) 


Dear  Sir, 


County  Council  of  Middlesex, 
Guildhall, 

Westminster,  S.W.l. 

14 th  October,  1959. 


School  Health  Service 


With  reference  to  the  request  made  at  the  oral  hearing  the  County  Council’s  evidence 
as  to  the  position  of  the  staff  in  the  School  Health  Service  at  the  time  of  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Education  Act,  1944,  the  situation  was  rather  complex  and  in  view  of  the 
lapse  of  time  it  is  difficult  to  trace  in  detail.  The  general  position  was  as  follows : 
Prior  to  the  1st  April,  1945  the  County  Council  was  responsible  for  the  provision 
of  the  School  Health  Service  so  far  as  pupils  in  secondary  and  junior  technical  schools 
were  concerned  over  the  whole  County  and  so  far  as  pupils  in  elementary  schools 
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were  concerned  in  14  of  the  26  County  districts.  The  County  Council  itself  employed 
staff  to  carry  out  its  school  health  duties  in  13  districts  where  it  was  the  authority  for 
both  elementary  and  secondary  education  and  in  3 districts  where  it  was  responsible 
only  for  secondary  education  but  in  the  remainder  of  the  County,  except  Twickenham, 
arrangements  were  made  with  the  local  authorities  responsible  for  elementary  education 
to  carry  out,  on  behalf  of  the  County  Council,  the  School  Health  Service  in  respect  of 
pupils  attending  secondary  and  junior  technical  schools.  The  position  in  Twickenham 
was  more  complicated  in  as  much  as  although  the  County  Council  was  responsible 
for  the  provision  of  the  School  Health  Service  for  both  elementary  and  secondary 
school  pupils,  under  an  agreement  made  at  the  time  the  borough  was  enlarged  by  the 
absorption  of  Teddington,  Hampton  and  Hampton  Wick,  the  Borough  Council 
provided  the  whole  of  the  School  Health  Service  as  agents  of  the  County  Council,  to 
enable  it  to  be  linked  with  the  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Services  which  were  the 
responsibility  of  the  Borough  Council. 

When  the  Education  Act,  1944  came  into  operation  the  position  radically  changed. 
The  County  Council  became  responsible  for  the  provision  of  the  School  Health  Service 
over  the  whole  County  with  the  County  Medical  Officer  as  the  Principal  School 
Medical  Officer.  Those  school  health  staff  employed  by  the  previous  autonomous 
education  authorities  who  were  devoting  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  their  time  to  the 
School  Health  Service  were  transferred  to  the  service  of  the  County  Council  but  those 
officers  devoting  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  their  time  to  the  School  Health  Service 
remained  on  the  staff  of  the  County  districts  but  continued  to  carry  out  school  health 
duties,  an  appropriate  financial  adjustment  being  made  between  the  two  authorities. 

With  regard  to  the  ascertainment  of  transferable  staff,  at  the  end  of  August,  1944, 
a circular  letter  was  sent  to  the  Town  Clerks  of  the  Boroughs  of  Acton,  Brentford  and 
Chiswick,  Finchley,  Wood  Green,  Hendon,  Ealing,  Heston  and  Isleworth,  Tottenham, 
Edmonton,  Hornsey  and  Willesden,  and  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Enfield  Urban  District 
Council,  which  were  the  twelve  District  Councils  concerned,  asking  them  to  furnish 
information  in  order  to  facilitate  arrangements  which  would  come  into  operation  on 
the  1st  April,  1945,  as  to — 

(1)  officers  affected  by  subsection  (4)  of  section  6 of  the  Education  Act,  i.e.,  those 
who  would  be  transferred  to  the  service  of  the  County  Council; 

(2)  officers  who  would  have  been  transferred  but  who  were  on  National  Service; 
and 

(3)  officers  engaged  part-time  but  who  were  not  to  be  transferred. 

In  general  the  information  supplied  by  the  District  Councils  was  accepted  and 
indeed  had  to  be  accepted  because  there  was  no  means  by  which  any  check  upon  it 
could  be  made  by  the  County  Council. 

Under  the  approved  delegation  schemes  the  School  Health  Service  was  controlled 
by  the  Divisional  Executives  and  in  the  excepted  districts  with  whole-time  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  they  became  the  District  School  Medical  Officers.  In  those 
districts  without  full-time  Medical  Officers  of  Health  the  work  continued  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Principal  School  Medical  Officer. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  arrangements  involved  staff  who  had  been  employed 
by  the  County  Council  and  who  remained  on  the  County  Council’s  staff  working 
under  the  immediate  control  of  a Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  a county  district  who 
previously  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  School  Health  Service,  e.g.,  Harrow, 
Wembley.  These  arrangements  were  made  to  get  as  much  co-operation  as  possible 
between  the  School  Health  and  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Services. 

The  Principal  School  Medical  Officer  held  regular  meetings  of  the  District  School 
Medical  Officers  to  secure  proper  co-ordination  between  the  several  parts  of  the 
School  Health  Service  but  the  position  of  individual  members  of  the  staff  was  most 
complex,  e.g.,  staff  working  side  by  side  in  the  same  service  could  be  employed  by 
two  different  authorities  with  different  conditions  of  service. 

This  position  continued  until  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Act,  1946,  when,  with  the  transfer  of  further  functions  to  the  County  Council 
further  transfers  of  staff  took  place. 
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I trust  that  the  above  information  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  Commission, 
but  if  there  is  anything  further  you  require,  please  let  me  know. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  Kenneth  Goodacre, 

Clerk  of  the  County  Council. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London, 

Sanctuary  Buildings, 

16,  Great  Smith  Street, 

S.W.l. 


Croydon  County  Borough  Council 

FURTHER  EDUCATION— NUMBERS  OF  STUDENTS 
(The  following  statement  relates  to  Q.  10835 — Day  44) 


Student  Numbers  in  Croydon 

1957-58 

1958-59 

Technical  College 

6,196 

7,134 

College  of  Art  

618 

653 

Evening  Institutes  and  Youth 

1,612 

2,270 

Adult  Education 

1,764 

1,528 

Out-County  1957-58 

(a)  Number  of  students  attending  Croydon  Institutions  (Technical  College  and 

College  of  Art)  from  other  authorities  2,971 

1956-57 

( b ) Number  of  students  from  Croydon  attending  similar  institutions  outside 

the  Borough  3,980 

(The  latest  available  figures  are  given  in  each  case.) 


Minority  Party  on  the  London  County  Council 

(The  following  note  relates  to  Q.  12003 — Day  50) 


The  County  Hall, 
London,  S.E.l. 


3rd  November , 1959. 

Dear  Sir, 

At  the  Oral  Hearing  of  the  London  County  Council  Minority  Party  we  promised 
to  send  further  comments  on  page  41  of  the  Government  Departments’  Evidence  on 
which  a member  of  the  Commission  and  Mrs.  Townsend  seemed  to  be  talking  at 
cross  purposes. 


The  Addey  and  Stanhope  School  is  a voluntary  school  with  a wide  catchment  area, 
and  the  catchment  area  of  Samuel  Pepys  was  deliberately  extended  as  a matter  of 
policy  by  the  London  County  Council  so  as  to  achieve  a balanced  intake  of  boys  of 
differing  ability.  But  Mrs.  Townsend’s  submission  was  that  with  the  other  schools 
the  children  come  largely  from  the  same  Education  Division — Division  6.  In  other 
words,  there  is  cross-borough  travel  but  little  cross-division  travel. 


The  figures  are : — 


Addey  and  Stanhope: 

King’s  Warren: 

Children  from  Division  6 ... 

..  260 

Children  from  Division  6 

Children  from  other  divisions 

..  176 

Children  from  other  divisions 

Children  from  elsewhere  ... 

30 

Children  from  elsewhere  ... 

466 
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408 

29 

26 


iamuel  Pepys : 

Children  from  Division  6 

613 

Bloomfield : 

Children  from  Division  6 

...  590 

Children  from  other  divisions 

372 

Children  from  elsewhere  ... 

10 

Children  from  elsewhere  

9 

— 

Kidbrooke: 

994 

600 

Children  from  Division  6 ... 

...  1,746 

Children  from  other  divisions 

...  158 

Children  from  elsewhere  . . . 

18 

1,922 

The  Minority  Party  are  convinced  that  a lower-tier  authority  could  be  responsible 
for  secondary  education  if  organised  in  units  approximating  in  size  to  (or  even 
smaller  than)  the  present  Education  Divisions,  and  that  this  would  allow  for  an 
adequate  choice  of  secondary  schools  by  parents. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  Geoffrey  Rippon, 
Leader  of  the  Minority  Party. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London, 

16,  Great  Smith  Street, 

S.W.l. 


London  Municipal  Society 

(The  following  note  relates  to  Q.  13294 — Day  56) 


Palace  Chambers, 
Bridge  Street, 
London,  S.W.l. 


26th  November,  1959. 

Dear  Sir, 

You  will  remember  that  when  representatives  of  the  London  Municipal  Society 
were  questioned  by  the  Royal  Commission  at  the  public  hearing  on  6th  November 
they  were  asked  to  let  you  have  an  additional  note  on  the  overlapping  of  the  health 
and  welfare  services  under  the  present  local  government  set-up  in  London. 

In  paragraph  41  of  our  original  Memorandum  of  Evidence  we  mentioned  the 
duplication  which  occurs  in  connection  with  the  services  provided  for  old  people. 
Another  outstanding  example,  in  our  view,  involves  problem  families.  We  are  given 
to  understand  that  in  a sample  survey  of  109  problem  families,  undertaken  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  London  County  Council  three  years  ago,  it  found  that  in  the  course  of 
one  month  13-J-  per  cent,  were  visited  by  representatives  of  three  or  four  London 
County  Council  Departments,  in  addition  to  any  visits  from  Borough  Council 
employees,  child  care  voluntary-workers  and  representatives  of  voluntary  bodies  of 
all  kinds;  and  31  per  cent,  were  visited  by  two  London  County  Council  representatives 
in  the  same  period. 

The  London  County  Council  in  the  past  has  not  been  entirely  unaware  of  the 
duplication  which  exists  between  its  health  and  welfare  services.  Following  the 
Report  of  the  Guillebaud  Committee,  recommending,  among  other  things,  that  “ all 
authorities  who  have  not  yet  done  so  should  review  the  working  of  their  health  and 
welfare  services  to  see  whether  their  efficiency  might  be  improved,  and  the  interests 
of  patients  better  served,  by  combining  their  administration  under  one  committee  of 
the  council,  or  under  a joint  sub-committee  ”,  discussions  on  this  matter  took  place 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Leader  of  the  Council.  Faced  as  it  was  with  insuperable 
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problems  of  size,  however,  this  investigation  came  to  nothing.  This  again  confirms 
us  in  our  belief  that  if  these  services  are  to  be  properly  integrated  in  London  they 
must  be  administered  in  local  government  units  of  a more  manageable  size. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  Roland  Freeman, 

Director. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government 
in  Greater  London, 

Sanctuary  Buildings, 

16,  Great  Smith  Street, 

London,  S.W.l. 


Home  Office 


NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  COMING  INTO  AND  GOING  OUT  OF  CARE 
IN  LONDON  AND  OTHER  LARGE  URBAN  AREAS:  YEAR  ENDING  31.3.59 
(The  following  statement  relates  to  Q.  14915-6 — Day  65) 


Local  authority 

Total  number 
of  children 
in  care 

Number  in 
care  per  1,000 
of  estimated 
population 
under  age  of 
eighteen 

Total  number 
of  children 
coming  into 
care  during 
year 

Total  number 
of  children 
going  out  of 
care  during 
year 

L.C.C 

8,493 

11-3 

5,125 

5,367 

Middlesex  C.C 

2,514 

4-8 

2,235 

2,279 

Birmingham  C.B. 

1,364 

4-4 

977 

889 

Bristol  C.B 

788 

6-7 

586 

545 

Leeds  C.B.  

720 

5-5 

492 

482 

Liverpool  C.B 

1,139 

5-0 

1,143 

1,178 

Manchester  C.B. 

1,363 

7-3 

1,165 

1,227 

Newcastle  C.B 

476 

6-3 

320 

311 

Sheffield  C.B 

560 

4-6 

412 

412 

Total  for  England  and 

40,319 

40,806 

Wales 

61,580 

5-1 

A Social  Survey  inquiry  into  children  in  care  and  the  recruitment  of  foster  parents,  carried 
out  in  1956  and  1957,  provided  some  fresh  information  on  the  length  of  time  that  children 
remain  in  care.  From  a sample  of  1,776  children  in  the  care  of  twelve  local  authorities  in 
England  and  Wales  it  appeared  that  about  half  the  children  who  come  into  care  go  out  of  care 
within  six  weeks;  that  the  children  in  care  at  any  time  comprise  about  four-fifths  of  those 
who  were  in  care  a year  ago  and  about  one-third  of  those  who  have  come  into  care  during 
the  past  year;  and  that  those  going  out  of  care  during  a year  consist  of  about  one-fifth  of 
those  in  care  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  about  two-thirds  of  those  who  come  into  care 
during  the  year. 


NUMBERS  OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE 
COUNCIL  PROPORTIONATE  TO 
COUNTY 


CARE  OF  THE  LONDON  COUNTY 
THE  CHILD  POPULATION  OF  THE 


Supplementary  Note 


General 

1.  The  London  County  Council  have  been  concerned  for  some  years  about  the 
high  proportion  of  children  in  their  care,  but  have  not  so  far  been  able  to  find  any  out- 
standing specific  reason  for  it.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  large  numbers  of  working 
mothers  in  London  and  the  ready  reliance  of  the  London  public  on  the  social  services 
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may  be  contributory  factors.  Children  received  into  the  care  of  local  authorities  are 
classified  for  statistical  purposes  into  17  categories  according  to  the  reasons  for  which 
they  come  into  care:  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  categories  London  receives  proportion- 
ately more  children  than  do  other  local  authorities.  In  addition  the  proportion  of 
children  in  London  committed  to  the  Council’s  care  under  “ fit  person  ” orders  made 
by  the  courts  is  twice  as  great  as  that  for  other  authorities.  This  figure  is  outside  the 
Council’s  control,  and  it  tends  to  corroborate  their  belief  that  there  are  special  features 
in  London  which  call  for  a stronger  child  care  service  than  is  needed  elsewhere. 

2.  Not  only  is  the  number  of  children  received  into  care  greater  proportionately 
than  elsewhere,  but  the  number  of  applications  for  reception  into  care  is  twice  the 
average  outside  London  (12-8  per  thousand  of  the  child  population  as  against  6-4 
outside  London).  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  London  County 
Council’s  “ preventive  ” work  is  up  to  the  national  average. 

Local  variations 

3.  Separate  figures  for  the  nine  areas  into  which  the  County  is  divided  for  the 
purpose  of  child  care  and  certain  other  services  are  given  in  the  appendix  to  this  note. 
The  proportions  of  the  child  population  in  care  in  Areas  2,  3,  5 and  8 are  above  the 
average  for  the  County  of  11  -3  a thousand,  and  the  proportions  for  Areas  1,  4,  6,  7 
and  9 below  it.  This  may  be  compared  with  the  density  of  child  population  (average 
number  of  children  under  1 8 per  acre)  which  for  the  County  as  a whole  is  1 0 • 1 children 
per  acre.  Areas  1,  3, 4 and  8 are  above  the  average  and  areas  2,  6 and  7 are  below  it; 
areas  5 and  9 are  almost  on  the  average  mark.  Although  the  area  with  the  greatest 
density  of  child  population  (Area  3)  has  a high  proportion  of  children  in  care,  it  is 
not  the  highest.  Nevertheless  there  does  seem  to  be  a connection  between  high 
density  of  child  population  and  a high  proportion  of  children  in  care.  Some  of  the 
figures  in  the  table  are,  however,  only  estimates  and  should  be  treated  with  reserve. 

Effect  of  migration 

4.  The  London  County  Council  have  no  special  statistics  relating  to  children  from 
overseas.  The  Abercrombie  report  contained  evidence  that  the  population  of  London 
includes  more  migrant  families  than  are  usually  found  elsewhere.  There  is  also 
known  to  have  been  over  the  years  an  influx  of  Irish  immigrants  to  Kilburn  and 
Paddington,  which  may  account,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  unusually  high  proportion 
(44%)  of  Roman  Catholic  children  in  care  in  Area  2.  In  an  attempt  to  measure  the 
effect  of  migration  into  London  the  Council  have,  since  1957,  been  recording  data 
about  children  coming  into  care  who  have  been  in  London  for  less  than  six  months 
before  reception  or  committal.  The  average  number  is  20  a month,  or  5%  of  all 
receptions,  and  the  cumulative  number  of  these  children  in  care  at  any  one  time  has 
reached  an  apparently  stable  figure  of  around  250.  Tins  amounts  to  about  3 % of  all 
the  children  in  the  care  of  the  Council. 
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APPENDIX 


Area 

Number 

Metropolitan 

Boroughs 

Area 
in  acres 

Estimated 

child 

population 
under  18 

Children 
per  acre 

Children 
in  care 
per  1,000 
of  child 
population 

1 

Fulham,  Hammersmith,  Kensing- 
ton, Chelsea  

6,943 

89,500 

12-9 

10-6 

2 

Hampstead,  Paddington,  St. 
Marylebone,  Westminster,  St. 
Pancras 

10,292 

89,100 

8-7 

14-8 

3 

Finsbury,  Holborn,  Islington  ... 

4,085 

68,100 

16-7 

16-3 

4 

Hackney,  Shoreditch,  Stoke 
Newington  

4,809 

64,300 

13-4 

106 

5 

City  of  London,  Bethnal  Green, 
Poplar,  Stepney  

5,534 

57,500 

10-4 

18-6 

6 

Deptford,  Greenwich,  Woolwich 

13,704 

79,100 

5-8 

8-0 

7 

Camberwell,  Lewisham 

11,495 

103,600 

9-0 

7-6 

8 

Bermondsey,  Southwark,  Lambeth 

6,718 

93,300 

13-9 

12-0 

9 

Battersea,  Wandsworth 

11,270 

109,500 

9-7 

7-6 

Totals  (or  averages)  

74,850 

754,000 

10-1 

11-3 

CHILDREN  IN  LOCAL  AUTHORITY  CARE  IN  THE  GREATER  LONDON  AREA 
ACCOMMODATED  IN  LOCAL  AUTHORITY  HOMES  AND  VOLUNTARY 
HOMES  (AS  AT  31st  MARCH,  1959) 


(The  following  statement  relates  to  Q.  14960— Day  65) 


Local 

Authority 

Number  of 
children 
accommodated 
in  local 
authority 
homes 

Numbers  of  children  accommodated 
in  voluntary  homes 

(a)  in 
authority’s 
own  area 

(6)  outside 
own  area 

Total  of 
(a)  and  ( b ) 

L.C.C 

3,309 

118 

895 

1,013 

Middlesex  C.C. 

876 

47 

161 

208 

Croydon  C.B 

84 



22 

22 

East  Ham  C.B. 

68 

2 

2 

West  Ham  C.B. 

113 

— 

36 

36 

Note:  The  figures  do  not  include  the  number  of  children  accommodated  in  hostels. 


Ministry  of  Labour 

MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 
(This  memorandum  relates  to  Q.  15037 — Day  65) 

1.  The  information  below  is  submitted  in  accordance  with  the  reply  given  to 
Question  No.  15037  in  the  minute  of  oral  evidence  to  the  Commission  taken  on  6th 
January,  1960.  The  ten  Local  Education  Authorities  listed  below  have  the  smallest 
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populations  of  all  the  County  Boroughs  operating  the  Youth  Employment  Service  in 


England  and  Wales. 

County  Borough 

Population  ( from 

Number  of  staff 

I960  Municipal 

in  Youth  Employ- 

Year Book) 

ment  Service 

Burton-on-Trent 

49,230 

3 

Bury  

58,090 

3 

Canterbury  

30,000 

4 

Chester  

59,300 

3 

Dewsbury  

53,330 

3 

Eastbourne  

57,680 

2 

Great  Yarmouth 

51,400 

3 

Merthyr  Tydfil 

59,300 

4 

Wakefield  

59,740 

4 

Worcester  

63,970 

4 

In  Wales  three  Counties  operating  the  Service  (Cardiganshire,  Montgomeryshire 
and  Radnorshire)  each  have  a staff  of  only  two  officers  on  youth  employment  work. 

2.  All  the  above  Authorities  provide  a Service  which  is  satisfactory.  It  is  not 
possible  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  limit  of  size  below  which  an  Authority  could 
not  provide  a satisfactory  service,  but,  for  the  reasons  given  to  the  Commission  in  oral 
evidence  (Questions  15031-7)  the  smallest  Authorities  are  liable  to  find  it  more  difficult 
to  do  so. 


Board  of  Trade 

. SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTE 

X.  In  Paragraph  15  of  Part  II  of  the  Board  of  Trade  evidence  (p.  160  in  “ Memoranda 
of  Evidence  from  Government  Departments  ”)  it  was  noted  that  during  the  first  ten 
years  of  industrial  development  certificate  control  (that  is  from  1st  July,  1948,  to  30th 
June,  1958)  1,828  approved  new  factories  or  factory  extensions  having  an  aggregate 
floor’ area  of  31,516,000  sq.  ft.  had  been  built  in  the  Metropolitan  Area  of  London. 
Estimated  additional  employment  was  some  40,000.  The  similar  figures  to  30th  June, 
1959  were  2,058  approved  new  factories  or  factory  extensions  having  an  aggregate 
floor  area  of  36,511,000  sq.  ft.  The  estimated  additional  employment  was  some  44,000. 

2.  In  paragraph  17  it  was  noted  that  between  1951  and  1957  the  number  of  insured 
employees  in  the  Metropolitan  Area  grew  by  nearly  5 per  cent.  The  method  of 
compiling  these  figures  was  changed  in  1955  and  in  bringing  them  up  to  date  it  might 
be  more  helpful  to  say  that  the  number  of  insured  employees  increased  by  4 • 1 per  cent 
between  1951  and  1954  and  by  2-3  per  cent  between  1955  and  1959.  Employment 
in  manufacturing  industry  in  the  Metropolitan  Area  increased  by  4 ■ 5 per  cent  between 
1951  and  1954  but  decreased  by  10-2  per  cent  between  1955  and  1959. 

3.  In  giving  evidence  to  the  Royal  Commission,  the  Board  of  Trade  representatives 
mentioned  discussions  on  overspill  problems  which  the  Board  had  had  with  various 
Local  Authorities.  They  undertook  to  let  the  Royal.  Commission  have  any  further 
information  which  might  be  useful.  There  is,  however,  nothing  significant  to  add; 
in  particular  the  Board  have  not  discussed  with  the  Middlesex  County  Council  the 
scheme  referred  to  in  Question  15202  of  the  Minutes  of  Evidence. 


Ministry  of  Education 

FINANCIAL  CONTROL  OF  DIVISIONAL  EXECUTIVES 
(The  following  note  relates  to  Q.  15328 — Day  67) 

1.  When  representatives  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  were  giving  evidence  to  the 
Royal  Commission  on  11th  January,  1960,  questions  were  put  about  the  Ministry  s 
financial  returns  and  the  Ministry  were  asked  to  provide  a note  on  the  subject.  There 
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was  also  another  point  which  was  not  cleared  up — the  Ministry’s  view  of  the  system 
of  budgetary  control  suggested  by  the  National  Association  of  Divisional  Executives 
of  Education  m a supplementary  memorandum. 


The  Ministry’s  financial  returns 

2.  The  main  point  raised  was  the  extent  to  which  the  financial  returns  and  controls 
applied  by  the  Ministry  to  county  authorities  determine  the  financial  returns  and 
controls  applied  by  county  authorities  to  divisional  executives.  The  final  question 
put  was : Over  the  last  seven  years  has  there  in  fact  been  any  change  in  the  require- 

ments as  to  control  and  returns  which  the  Ministry  has  exercised  vis-a-vis  the  county?  ” 

t 0l\a„'-g-S,  dese?veJ?eSti0n’  one  of  minor  aild  °f  major  importance. 

In  1956  the  Mimstiy  asked  L E.A..S  to  supplement  their  periodical  financial  returns 
py  giving  details  of  changes  which  had  occurred  since  the  preceding  one.  The  extra 

rec>ulI;cd  was  specified  in  a Ministry  form  of  which  the  attached  Form 
501  (a)  F is  a specimen. 


4.  In  1959  the  introduction  of  the  general  grant  on  the  1st  April  led  to  a considerable 
reduction  in  the  demands  made  on  L.E.A.s  by  the  Ministry  for  financial  returns. 
They  were  leheved  of  the  obligation  to  keep  the  education  revenue  account  in  a form 
statutorily  prescribed  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government.  This 
form,  which  contained  a number  of  subject  heads  (e.g.,  “furniture,  apparatus  and 
equipment  ) for  which  expenditure  had  to  be  listed  separately  for  primary  and  for 
seomdary  schools,  caused  considerable  work  for  some  authorities  which  used  a 
different  form  of  account  for  their  own  purposes.  In  addition  the  frequency  of  the 
periodical  financial  returns  required  by  the  Ministry  was  reduced.  They  are  now 
required,  as  a matter  of  routine, _ at  only  two  stages  for  each  financial  year:  (i)  an 
estimate  of  expenditure  at  the  beginning  of  the  financial  year,  and  (ii)  a return  of  actual 
«*«**“*»  autumn i after  it .has  closed.  Both  these  returns  follow  the  pattern 

of  the  Forms  501  1-  and  501  (a)  p attached.  (A  forecast  of  expenditure  for  the  two 
Yoc?  flrst  genend  Braat  P°riod  was  required  in  a similar  form  in  the  summer  of 
1958,  but  it  lias  not  yet  been  decided  whether  this  should  be  repeated  on  future  occasions 
when  the  general  grant  is  fixed.)  it  will  be  seen  from  these  forms  that  all  the  expendi- 
ture on  such  items  as  furniture,  apparatus  and  equipment,  books  and  stationery  and 
upkeep  of  buddings  and  grounds  is  aggregated  for  each  of  the  four  main  types  of 
school.  The  only  item  for  winch  separate  figures  are  required  for  each  type  of  school 
is  expenditure  on  teachers’  salaries  and  superannuation. 


5.  But  though  the  Ministry’s  requirements  have  been  thus  simplified,  it  may  still 
be  necessary  in  a few  instances  for  county  authorities  to  ask  for  information  from 
divisional  executives  that  they  would  not  need  for  their  own  purposes,  because  their 
requirements  are  based  on  a different  principle  of  classification.  Even  where  this 
occurs,  the  Ministry’s  requirements  do  not  cause  the  authority  to  exercise  any  control 
that  would  otherwise  be  deemed  unnecessary. 


6.  This  is  the  fundamental  point.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the 
provision  of  detailed  information  (e.g.,  to  facilitate  consideration  of  annual  estimates 
or  for  costing  purposes)  and  the  detailed  control  of  relatively  minor  items  of  expendi- 
•**  have  been  approved.  It  is  the  Ministry’s  impression  that  it  is 

the  detailed  control  and  supervision  of  their  spending  by  the  county  authority  that 
gives  rise  to  most  complaints  by  divisional  executives.  For  example,  certain  items 
may  have  had  to  be  submitted  for  separate  approval  before  expenditure  on  them  could 
be  incurred;  or  the  authority’s  approval  of  the  executive’s  estimates  might  be  related 
to  the  individual  items  in  them,  which  could  not  thereafter  be  altered  without  further 
approval  if  priorities  changed  or  emergencies  arose,  even  though  the  new  items  which 
it  was  desired  to  substitute  cost  no  more  than  the  original  ones.  While  the  Ministry’s 
returns  may  affect  the  information  required  from  divisional  executives,  they  have  no 
bearing  on  the  detail  on  which  control  is  exercised;  this  is  solely  a matter  for  the 
authority 


* Not  reproduced. 
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The  N.A.D.EJE.’s  system  of  budgetary  control 

7.  The  Ministry  agrees: 

(а)  that  a divisional  executive  (a  “ district  authority  ” in  the  N.A.D.E.E.’s 
memorandum)  should  be  able  to  exercise  its  powers  “ with  a proper  measure 
of  independence 

(б)  that  it  should  be  possible  for  a county  authority  (an  “ area  authority  ” in  the 
N.A.D.E.E.’s  memorandum)  to  exercise  the  necessary  control  over  finance, 
broad  policy  and  general  standards  of  provision  without  detailed  scrutiny 
and  supervision  of  the  proposals  and  spending  of  a divisional  executive;  and 

(c)  that  approval  of  estimates  by  the  county  authority  “ should  be  in  a form  which 
permits  a wide  discretion  in  expenditure 

The  Ministry  has  sought  to  give  expression  to  these  principles  in  Circular  344  and 
in  the  more  detailed  memorandum  of  guidance  prepared  for  the  excepted  districts 
constituted  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1958,  and  their  county  authorities. 

8.  But  the  N.  A.D.E.E.  over-simplify  the  problem  in  suggesting,  without  qualification, 
that  all  control  can  be  exercised  through  the  budget,  and  that  it  is  the  task  of  the 
divisional  executive  “ to  apply  such  resources  as  are  available  to  it  for  the  most 
satisfactory  organisation  of  the  service  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  its  district  There 
are  some  decisions  on  broad  policy,  e.g.,  over  the  organisation  of  secondary  education, 
and  some  standards,  e.g.,  distances  governing  the  provision  of  free  transport,  which 
it  would  be  proper  for  a county  authority  to  wish  to  apply  to  all  parts  of  its  area  and 
which  it  could  not  impose  through  the  budget  but  only  through  such  media  as  county 
regulations. 

9.  The  Association  also  go  too  far  by  implying  that,  once  policy  has  been  determined 
and  standards  formulated,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  fairly  accurately  what  a divisional 
executive  needs  to  spend  by  the  application  of  yardsticks  of  cost  to  objective  factors 
such  as  the  number  of  school  pupils  and  teachers.  Yardsticks  of  cost  may  be  useful 
aids  but  they  cannot  be  applied  to  all  categories  of  expenditure  and  do  not  eliminate 
the  need  for  the  preparation  of  detailed  estimates  by  the  divisional  executive  and  their 
scrutiny  by  the  county  authority. 

10.  When  the  Association’s  memorandum  deals  with  the  main  headings  of  the 
estimates  within  which  the  divisional  executive  should  have  freedom  to  spend,  it  is 
not  at  all  clear  how  many  main  headings  it  is  intended  that  there  should  be.  In 
paragraph  9,  there  is  reference  to  three  “ main  headings  or  focal  points  where  approval 
may  be  required  to  a budget . . . .”.  One  of  the  three  is  in  turn  made  up  of  seven 
“ main  heads  ”,  and  another  is  made  up  of  five  “ major  classifications  ” “ within  each 
of  the  aforementioned  heads  ”.  If,  as  appears  most  likely,  it  is  intended  that  divisional 
executives  should  have  freedom  to  spend  within  the  “ main  heads  ”,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  would  be  possible  in  practice  to  have  as  few  as  seven,  one  of  which  would 
cover  all  “ education  for  the  primary  and  secondary  age  groups  ”, 

* This  phrase  was  used  in  the  White  Paper  issued  in  1957  on  “Functions  of  County  Councils 
and  County  District  Councils  in  England  and  Wales”. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTE 


This  index  covers: — 

(i)  the  minutes  of  oral  evidence  taken  before  the  Royal  Commission; 

(ii)  statements  submitted  by  witnesses,  and  printed  in  the  form  of  appendices 
as  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  session  on  which  the  witnesses  were  heard 
in  oral  evidence; 

(iii)  supplementary  memoranda  which  witnesses  were  asked  by  the  Commission 
during  the  hearings  to  submit.  These  have  been  published  as  Appendices  I 
and  II  to  the  Minutes  of  Evidence. 

All  the  oral  evidence  taken  by  the  Commission  has  been  published  in  the  Minutes 
of  Evidence.  The  written  evidence  of  government  departments  has  been  published 
as  a separate  document.  The  written  evidence  submitted  by  local  authorities  and 
other  bodies  has  also  been  published  together  with  a selection  of  the  representations 
by  private  individuals  which  the  Commission  considered  most  relevant  to  their  inquiry. 
The  Commission  decided,  however,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  publish  items  received 
in*  evidence  which  were  themselves  already  public  documents,  for  example,  schemes 
of  delegation  of  functions,  instruments  of  government  of  schools,  booklets,  etc.  They 
also  decided  not  to  publish  representations  made  to  them  on  matters  outside  their 
terms  of  reference. 

The  references  to  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  are  shown  by  the  code  number  of  the 
witness  (in  bold  type)  and  the  question  number.  The  key  to  the  code  numbers  used 
is  on  page  00.  The  statements  mentioned  in  (ii)  above  are  shown  by  the  code  number 
of  the  witness,  and  a reference  to  the  appropriate  appendix  (abbreviated)  as  follows, 
37-38  App.  III.  A list  of  these  appendices  is  shown  on  page  8. 

References  to  the  two  separate  publications  of  Appendices  I and  II  are  made  in 
full  (in  bold  type),  e.g.  Appendix  II,  pages  78-80.  The  items  of  evidence  included 
in  these  Appendices  are  listed  on  pages  6 and  7. 

Entries  under  the  sub-headings  “ General  ” to  “ Care  of  Children  ”,  “ Education  ”, 
“Health  Services  (Personal)”,  “Highways”,  “Housing”,  “Refuse  Disposal”, 
“ Structure  (Including  Distribution  of  Functions)  ”,  “ Traffic  Management  ” and 
“Welfare  Services”  cover  the  complete  range  of  evidence  on  these  functions. 
To  facilitate  use  of  the  index,  the  larger  blocks  of  references  have  been  broken  down 
into  (a)  Local  authorities’  evidence  (sub-divided  into  counties),  ( b ) government 
departments’  evidence,  and  (c)  other  evidence. 
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KEY  TO  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  AND  INDEX 


Code  used 

in  Index  Witnesses  Days 


1 

Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee 

1 

2A 

Camberwell  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

2B 

Chelsea  Metropolitan  Borough  Council  

2 

3A 

Finsbury  Metropolitan  Borough  Council  

3B 

Fulham  Metropolitan  Borough  Council  

3 

4A 

Greenwich  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

..." 

A 

4B 

Hampstead  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

4 

5 

Holborn  Metropolitan  Borough  Council  

6A 

Kensington  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

5-6 

6B 

Lambeth  Metropolitan  Borough  Council  

:::j 

7A 

Hackney  Metropolitan  Borough  Council  

...i 

7B 

Paddington  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

7 

8A 

St.  Pancras  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

8 

8B 

Stoke  Newington  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

9 

Westminster  City  Council  

JO 

Corporation  of  London  

9-10 

11 

London  County  Council  

>•11-12 

12 

London  County  Council  

13A 

Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  

13B 

National  Association  of  Divisional  Executives  for  Education 

... 

>13-15 

14 

Waltham  Holy  Cross  Urban  District  Council 

15 

County  Councils  Association  

16 

South-West  Essex  Authorities  

...j 

■16-17 

17 

South-West  Essex  Authorities  

-j 

18 

Essex  County  Council  

18 

19A 

Barnet  Urban  District  Council  

19B 

East  Barnet  Urban  District  Council 

r 19 

19C 

Cheshunt  Urban  District  Council  

:::j 

20A 

Elstree  Rural  District  Council  

20B 

Shenley  Parish  Council  

y 20 

20C 

Hatfield  Rural  District  Council 

:::j 

21 

Watford  Borough  Council 

21 

22A 

Bushey  Urban  District  Council  

■ 22 

22B 

Chorleywood  Urban  District  Council  

23A 

Rickmansworth  Urban  District  Council  

-23 

23B 

Watford  Rural  District  Council  

24A 

Abbots  Langley  Parish  Council  

24B 

Aldenham  Parish  Council  

24 

24C 

Sarratt  Parish  Council  

24D 

Watford  Rural  Parish  Council  

25 

Hertfordshire  County  Council  

25 

26A 

Beckenham  Borough  Council 

-A  26 

26B 

Bexley  Borough  Council  

-J 

27A 

Bromley  Borough  Council  

y 27 

27B 

Dartford  Borough  Council  

28A 

Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  Urban  District  Council  . . . 

28 

28B 

Erith  Borough  Council  and  Crayford  Urban  District  Council 

29A 

Orpington  Urban  District  Council 

| 29 

29B 

Penge  Urban  District  Council  

30 

Kent  County  Council  

30 

31A 

Middlesex  Excepted  Districts  Association 

} 31 

31B 

Potters  Bar  Urban  District  Council  
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Code  used 
in  Index 


Witnesses 


32  Friern  Barnet  Urban  District  Council 

33  Middlesex  Group  of  Medium-Sized  Authorities 

34  Middlesex  Group  of  Large  Borough  Councils 

35  Middlesex  Group  of  Large  Borough  Councils 
36A  Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton  Urban  District  Council 
36B  Staines  Urban  District  Council 

37  Middlesex  County  Council  

38  Middlesex  County  Council  

39A  Sutton  and  Cheam  Borough  Council 
39B  Carshalton  Urban  District  Council  ... 

39C  Caterham  and  Warlingham  Urban  District  Council 
39D  Coulsdon  and  Purley  Urban  District  Council 

40A  Barnes  Borough  Council  

40B  Richmond  Borough  Council  

40C  Beddington  and  Wallington  Borough  Council 

40D  Mitcham  Borough  Council  

41A  Epsom  and  Ewell  Borough  Council 

41B  Kingston-upon-Thames  Borough  Council 
41C  Malden  and  Coombe  Borough  Council 

41 D Surbiton  Borough  Council  ...  

42A  Banstead  Urban  District  Council  

42B  Walton  and  Weybridge  Urban  District  Council 

43  Surrey  County  Council  

44  Croydon  County  Borough  Council 

45 A Institution  of  Municipal  Engineers 

45B  Institution  of  Highway  Engineers  

46  District  Medical  Officers  of  Health  (Greater  London  Committee) 

47A  Minority  of  Members,  Richmond  Borough  Council 

47B  Royal  College  of  Midwives 

47C  Royal  College  of  Nursing  

47D  Association  of  Public  Health  Inspectors  and  Guild  of  Public 

Health  Inspectors  

48A  Town  and  Country  Planning  Association 

48B  Mr.  John  Parker,  M.P.  

48C  Mr.  Hugh  Jenkins  

49A  Minority  of  Members,  Penge  Urban  District  Council 
49B  London  County  Council  Staff  Association 

50A  Essex  Local  Medical  Committee  

50B  London  Teachers’  Association  

50C  Minority  Party,  London  County  Council  . . 

51A  London  Labour  Party  

51B  Department  of  Civic  Design,  University  of  Liverpool 
52A  Merton  and  Morden  Urban  District  Council 

52B  Wimbledon  Borough  Council  

52C  District  Surveyors’  Association  

52D  Standing  Joint  Committee  of  the  R.A.C.,  A.A.  and  R.S.A.C. 

53A  National  and  Local  Government  Officers’  Association. 

53B  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  

53C  Local  Medical  Committee  for  the  County  of  London 
54A  Association  of  Technical  Institutions  and  the  Association 
Principals  in  Technical  Institutions 
54B  Association  of  Teachers  in  Technical  Institutions 

54C  The  Bow  Group  

55  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  (see  also 
Code  63)  


•33 


34-35 


Days 
)32-: 

} 

}36 
) 37-38 
1 

39 


40 


Ul-42 


U3-44 


U5-46 


47 


1-48-49 


30 


52 


53 


of] 

:} 


54 


55 
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Code  used 
in  Index 


Witnesses 


Days 


58B 

59A 

59B 

60A 

60B 

60C 

60D 

61A 

6XB 

62A 

62B 

63 

64 
65A 
65B 
66 

67 

68 

69 

70 


56 


57 


58 


S6A  Institute  of  Public  Cleansing  

56B  Minority  of  Members,  Fulham  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

56C  London  Municipal  Society  

57A  Royal  Institution  of  Chartered  Surveyors 

57B  Women  Public  Health  Officers’  Association  

57C  Dr.  Peter  G.  Richards  

S8A  Joint  Committee  of  the  Four  Secondary  Associations 

{Incorporated  Association  of  Headmasters 

Association  of  Head  Mistresses  Incorporated  

Incorporated  Association  of  Assistant  Masters  

Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses  Incorporated 

Town  Planning  Institute 
London  Council  of  Social  Service 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 

Association  of  Land  and  Property  Owners  and  Associated  Owners'! 

of  City  Properties 

National  Chamber  of  Trade  (Greater  London  Area  Council)  ...  V 60 

Green  Belt  Council  for  Greater  London  

Institute  of  Almoners  J 

Liberal  Party  Organisation  1 

London  District  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party 

Middlesex  Local  Medical  Committee  f 

National  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Council  J 

London  School  of  Economics  (Second  Day) — (see  Code  5 i for 
First  Day) 


59 


61-62 


Ministry  of  Health 
Home  Office 
Ministry  of  Labour 
Board  of  Trade 
Ministry  of  Education 
Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government 

Ministry  of  Transport  

Centre  for  Urban  Studies — University  College,  London 


63 

64 

65-66 

67 

68 

69 

70 
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LIST  OF  ITEMS  CONTAINED  IN 
APPENDICES  I AND  II  TO  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

Pag 

Appendix  I Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee 

Grouping  Schemes  for  the  disposal  of  refuse  by  Metropolitan 

Borough  Councils  1 

Finsbury  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

Statement  of  the  proposals  for  the  transfer  of  certain  health 

functions  ...  9 

Suggestions  for  the  better  arrangement  for  carrying  out  road 

improvements 10 

Fulham  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

Functions  to  be  delegated  by  the  London  County  Council 
to  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  by  agreement  under 
section  12  of  the  London  County  Council  (General 

Powers)  Act,  1958  11 

Corporation  of  London 

Statements  of  the  time  taken  for  the  London  County  Council 
to  concur  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Corporation 

propose  to  deal  with  planning  applications  13 

Note  of  the  powers  of  the  London  County  Council  in  relation 

to  roads  in  the  City  of  London  14 

London  County  Council 

Schools — note  on  authorisation  of  repairs  by  managers, 

governors  and  officers  15 

Statement  on  the  River  Ravensbourne  18 

Housing  balance  sheet  and  rehousing  needs,  1 956-71  ...  18 

Extract  from  joint  report  (24th  February,  1959),  to  the 
Housing  Committee  by  the  Architect,  Medical  Officer  of 

Health,  Valuer  and  Director  of  Housing 20 

Supplementary  memorandum  on  housing  prices  24 

Memorandum  on  relation  between  the  administration  of  the 

Building  Acts  and  the  sanitary  by-laws  25 

Note  on  delegation  of  town  planning  26 

Estimated  financial  effects  of  re-distribution  of  functions  and 
reorganisation  of  areas  of  local  authorities  in  the  Adminis- 
trative County  of  London 27 

Statement  of  financial  control 29 

Staff  complements — organisation  and  methods  33 


Appendix  II  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  Page 

Supplementary  memorandum  on  finance  1 

National  Association  of  Divisional  Executives  for  Education 

Memorandum  on  problems  involved  in  the  financing  of 

schemes  of  delegation  12 

County  Councils’  Association 

Supplementary  memorandum  of  evidence  on  overspill  ...  16 

South  West  Essex  Authorities 

Memorandum  on  residential  qualifications  for  housing 
applicants,  transfers  and  exchanges  by  tenants  and 

improvement  grants 19 

Memorandum  on  the  constitution  of  an  upper  tier  authority 

for  South  West  Essex  ...  23 

Supplementary  statement  on  financial  implications  of 
severing  South  West  Essex  from  the  County  25 
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—continued  Page 

Essex  County  Council 

Report  by  the  County  Treasurer  on  the  financial  effect  of 
severing  South  West  Essex  from  the  County  and  relevant 
correspondence  27 

Watford  Borough  Council 

Financial  statement  on  the  proposed  County  Borough  in 
South  West  Hertfordshire . 37 


Hertfordshire  County  Council 

Statement  on  District  Councils’  submission  in  regard  to 
Town  and  Country  Planning  40 

Beckenham  Borough  Council 

Financial  statement  submitted  jointly  by  Kent  County 
Council  and  Beckenham  Borough  Council  on  the  effect 
of  severing  the  Borough  from  the  County ...  47 

Erith  Borough  Council  and  Crayford  Urban  District  Council 

Joint  statement  on  the  financial  effect  of  severance  from  the 
County  51 

Kent  County  Council 

Statement  of  Out-County  students  in  Further  Education  ...  52 

Middlesex  Group  of  Medium  Sized  Authorities 

Observations  of  individual  local  authorities  on  the  overspill 
problem  55 

Middlesex  Group  of  Large  Borough  Councils 

Joint  Memorandum  on  the  problem  of  the  overspill  of  the 


population  in  the  Greater  London  Area 65 

Middlesex  County  Council 

Memorandum  on  the  position  of  the  School  Health  Service 
prior  to  the  Education  Act,  1944  75 

Croydon  County  Borough  Council 

Statement  of  students  in  Further  Education 77 

Minority  Party  on  the  London  County  Council 

Supplementary  note  on  Education  77 

London  Municipal  Society 


Supplementary  note  on  the  overlapping  of  the  health  and 
welfare  services  under  the  present  local  government  set-up 
in  London  


Home  Office 

Statement  of  the  numbers  of  children  coming  into  and  going 
out  of  care  in  London  and  other  large  urban  areas 
Supplementary  note  on  the  numbers  of  children  in  the  care 
of  the  London  County  Council  proportionate  to  the  child 

population  of  the  County  

Statement  showing  the  children  in  local  authority  care  in 
the  Greater  London  Area  accommodated  in  local  authority 
homes  and  voluntary  homes 


Ministry  of  Labour 

Memorandum  on  the  smallest  Education  Authorities 

administering  the  Youth  Employment  Service  81 

Board  of  Trade 

Supplementary  note  °2 

Ministry  of  Education 

Supplementary  note  on  financial  control  of  divisional 

executives  82 
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LIST  OF  APPENDICES  PUBLISHED  AS  PART  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 
SESSION  ON  WHICH  THE  WITNESSES  WERE  HEARD  IN  ORAL  EVIDENCE 


Witness 

Subject 

Minutes  of 
Evidence 

Page 

Finsbury  Metropolitan 

Analysis  of  Rateable  Value,  31st  March,  1958 

3 

105 

Borough  Council. 

Rate  Statistics 

3 

106 

Net  Expenditure  and  Actual  Rate  Poundage 
Required  to  meet  such  expenditure,  1957-8 

3 

106 

Statement  relating  to  Loan  Debt 

3 

107 

Capital  Estimates  of  Future  Schemes 

3 

107 

Essex  County  Council... 

Movement  of  Working  Population,  1951 

18 

713-4 

Record  of  Applications  for  Permission  to  carry 
out  Development  in  Review  Area 

18 

715 

Kent  County  Council . . . 

Land  Drainage 

30 

1235-6 

Potters  Bar  Urban  Dis- 
trict Council. 

Present  and  Proposed  Distribution  of  Popula- 
tions for  the  enlarged  Urban  District 

31 

1267 

Middlesex  Group  of 
Large  Borough 

Outline  of  present  procedure  for  dealing  with 
applications  for  consent  to  develop 

34-35 

1443 

Councils. 

Analysis  of  the  working  of  the  town  planning 
control  system  in  Wembley  over  3 years 
from  January,  1956  to  December,  1958  ... 

34-35 

1444-5 

Relocation  of  Industry  

34-35 

1445-9 

Education  

34-35 

1450-3 

Middlesex  County 
Council. 

Education — Financial  Controls  on  Divisional 
Executives — Schools  

37-38 

1605-8 

Education — Finance 

37-38 

1608  1 0 

Joint  statement  of  the  County  Treasurer  of  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  and  of  the 
Borough  Treasurers  of  the  Hendon  and 
Willesden  Borough  Councils  (on  behalf  of 
eleven  County  Districts  in  Middlesex)  to  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Local  Government  in 
Greater  London,  concerning  the  estimated 
financial  effect  of  transferring  powers  from 
the  Middlesex  County  Council  to  the 
County  District  Councils  

37-38 

1610-11 

Statement  showing  the  estimated  financial 
effect  of  transferring  all  powers  from  the 
'oimty  council  to  the  county  districts  in 
tiddlesex  (on  basis  of  1959-60  budget 
imates)  

37-38 

1611 

nent  showing  the  estimated  financial 
jet  in  the  year  1959-60  of  transferring 
witain  powers  from  the  County  Council  to 
eleven  county  districts  in  Middlesex 

37-38 

1612 

Administration  costs 

37-38 

1613 

Kingston-upon-Thames 

Refuse  disposal) 

41-42 

3768-9 

Borough  Council. 
Surrey  County  Council 

Analysis  of  Expenditure,  1959-60 — Metro- 
politan and  Extra-Metropolitan  Surrey  ... 

43-44 

1888-9 

Middlesex  Local 
Medical  Committee. 

Summary  of  certain  items  extracted  from  the 
abstract  of  the  accounts  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  for  the  year  ended  31st 
March,  1958  

61-62 

2618 

London  School  of 
Economics  and 

’Pr»1ittr*a1  CnionAo 

The  case  for  a lower-tier  population  minimum 
of  250,000  

63 

2682-4 
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Abbots  Langley  Parish  Council 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  24. 
Ad  hoc  Authorities 


1/Q2;  6A/Q1136,  Q1142-44;  7B/Q1560,  Q1644;  10/Q2184;  13A/Q3006;  14/03244: 
36B/Q8400 ; 41A/Q9815;  50C/Q11932;  54A/Q12814-8;  54C/Q12901,  Q12964; 

55/Q13016;  56A/Q13151  -6;  57A/Q13338;  57C/Q13514;  61B/Q14190;  69/Q15687. 


Aldenham  Parish  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  24. 


Ambulance  Service 

2A/Q248 ; 6A/QU46;  6B/Q1267;  9/Q2018;  1Q/Q2184;  U-12/Q2384,  Q2896-8 
14/Q3296-9;  15/Q3418;  16-17/Q3482-8,  Q3637,  Q3822;  29A/Q6735;  36B/Q8457 
39B/Q9190;  39D/Q9467;  40C/Q9626;  41B/Q10047;  46/Q1 1087-8,  Q11097;  49A/Q11692 
50A/Q11827 ; 50C/Q11931;  54C/Q13000;  56C/Q13273;  64/Q14861-5. 

Approved  Schools  ( See  under  “ Care  of  Children  ”) 


Association  of  Assistant  Masters— The  Incorporated"]  See  “Joint  Committee  of  the  Four 
Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses  Incorporated  [ Secondary  Associations 

Association  of  Head  Masters — The  Incorporated  [ 

Association  of  Head  Mistresses  Incorporated  J 


Association  of  Land  and  Property  Owners  and  the  Associated  Owners  of  City  Properties 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  60. 


Association  of  Municipal  Corporations 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  13. 


Association  of  Principals  in  Technical  Institutions 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  54. 


Association  of  Public  Health  Inspectors  and  Guild  of  Public  Health  Inspectors 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  47. 

Association  of  Teachers  in  Technical  Institutions 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  54. 


Association  of  Technical  Institutions 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  54. 

Automobile  Association  (See  “Standing  Joint  Committee  of  R.A.C.,  A.A.  and  R.S.A.C.”). 

Banstead  Urban  District  Council 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  42. 


Barking  Borough  Council 

16— X7/Q3798— 801 . 


Barnes  Borough  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  40. 

Barnet  Urban  District  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  19. 

Beckenham  Borough  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  26  and  Appendix  II. 


Beddington  and  Wallington  Borough  Council 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  40. 


Bexley  Borough  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  26. 

Blind  Specialist  Placement  Service 
65B/Q15073-9. 

Boundaries 

Existing 

1/Q2,  0106;  2B/Q256;  4A/Q663;  6B/Q1267-9;  7B/Q1576-9;  14/Q3244;  16-17/Q3465, 
Q3808;  43/Q10442  ; 59A/Q13750;  59B/Q13837;  70/Q15893. 
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Proposals  involving  a change 

6A/Q1149-51;  7A/Q1551;  9/Q2039-42;  13A/Q2997;  15/Q3402;  19C/Q4315; 
20A/Q4427-3 1 ; 20C/Q4565;  22A/Q4928-39  ; 22B/Q5035-8,  Q5074-7;  23A/Q5137-45, 
05164;  24A/Q5330-3;  24B/Q5357,  Q5360;  24D/Q5456;  25/Q5521,  Q5532;  31B/Q7381- 
90;  33/Q7829-32;  34-35/Q8174-5;  51A/Q12051-2;  60A/Q13937. 

Bow  Group 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  54. 

Bromley  Borough  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  27. 

Building  Control  and  Byelaws 

General 

1/061-67,  Q135-7;  2A/Q176-81;  2B/Q292-3;  3A/Q444  ; 3B/Q577-81;  4A/Q664, 
Q692-700;  4B/Q819-20;  5/Q1015-9;  6A/Q1165-8;  6B/Q1279-81;  7A/Q1396, 

01419-37;  7B/Q1582-9;  8A/Q1686,  Q1714-5;  8B/Q1916-8;  9/Q2089-90;  10/Q2234-5; 
11/Q2389;  12/Q2745-59;  14/Q3265;  19C/Q4313;  29B/Q6836-57;  30/Q7152-3; 

34/Q8014;  45A/Q10965,  Q11050-5;  52C/Q12356-437  ; 57A/Q13415-42;  59B/Q13837, 
Q13874-88;  60A/Q1 3928-34;  69/Q15667-75  Appendix  I— page  25. 

Comparison  between  Administrative  County  of  London  and  rest  of  country 

1/Q63-65;  2A/Q180-1 ; 4A/Q692-3;  5/Q1017-9;  7A/Q1425;  7B/Q1582;  11-12/ 

Q2747-50;  18/Q4061;  45A/Q11050-5;  52C/Q12356-437  ; 57A/Q13416-42; 

59B/Q13874-88;  60A/Q 13928-34;  68/Q15670-5. 

Burial  Grounds,  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 
2B/Q301-3 ; 34-35/Q8109;  40A/Q9511. 

Bushey  Urban  District  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence— Day  22. 

Camberwell  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  2. 

Care  of  Children 

General 

( Local  Authorities'  evidence) 

Administrative  County  of  London 

1/Q36-39;  2A/Q201-3;  2B/Q330-41 ; 3A/Q480-1 ; 3B/Q608-15;  4A/Q667-76,  Q752-3; 
4B/Q899-914;  5/Q1049-53,  Q1061-3;  6A/Q1198-202  ; 6B/Q1267,  Q1319;  7A/Q1396, 
Q1463-72;  7B/Q1590,  Q1606;  8A/Q1774-83;  9/Q2016,  Q2117-8;  10/Q2249-50; 

11-12/Q2935-56;  Appendix  II — pages  79-80. 

Middlesex 

32/Q7606-15;  33/Q7756-60;  34-35/Q7926,  Q7943-58,  Q8178;  36A/Q8264-6; 

36B/Q8483-5;  37-38/Q8540,  Q8910,  Q9000-44. 

Metropolitan  Essex 

14/Q3326;  16-17/Q3683-701 ; 18/Q4034-53. 

Metropolitan  Hertfordshire 

19A/Q4208;  21/Q4870-8;  23A/Q5180;  23B/Q5301;  25/Q5626-53. 

Metropolitan  Kent 

26A/Q5965-6;  27B/Q6360-1;  28A/Q6471-4;  28B/Q6629;  29A/Q6737-9;  29B/Q6901; 
30/Q7154-89. 

Metropolitan  Surrey 

39A/Q9115;  39B/Q9250;  39C/Q9385;  39D/Q9434,  Q9470-2;  40D/Q9786;  41A/Q9870-6; 
41B/Q1O049;  43/Q10442,  Q10614,  Q10640-80  ; 44/Q10902-9;  52A/Q12250-2. 

( Government  Departments'  Evidence) 

65A/Q14886-94;  Appendix  II — pages  79-80. 

( Other  Evidence) 

13A/Q3105-I0;  1S/Q3418;  46/Q1 1 1 67-75  ; 49A/Q11739;  49B/Q11772-8;  50C/QU978- 
90;  56C/Q13301-5;  60D/Q14052-65;  63/Q14643-9. 

Approved  Schools 

7A/Q1396;  34-35/Q7926,  Q8178;  63/Q14643-7;  6SA/QI4984-93. 

Co-ordination  with  other  services— (see  under  “ Health  Service  (Personal)  ”). 

Redi  stribution  of  functions  by  direct  conferment  or  delegation 

1/Q36-39;  2A/Q201-3;  2B/Q330;  3B/Q608-15  ; 4B/Q899-902;  6A/Q1198;  7A/Q1396, 
Q1463  ; 7B/Q1590,  Q1606;  8A/Q1774;  9/Q2117;  13A/Q3105;  30/Q7154;  33/Q7756-9; 
34-35/Q7926,  Q7943-5;  40D/Q9786;  41A/Q9870-6;  65A/Q14994. 
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Remand  Homes 

7A/Q1396;  34-35/Q7926,  Q8178;  65B/Q 14984-93. 

Carshalton  Urban  District  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  39. 

Caterham  and  Warlingham  Urban  District  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence— Day  39. 

Cemeteries  and  Crematoria— (see  under  “ Burial  Grounds  ”). 

Chelsea  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  2. 

Cheshunt  Urban  District  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  19. 

Chigwell  Urban  District  Council 
16-17/Q3801-2. 

Chingford  Borough  Council 
16-17/Q3803. 

Chislehurst  and  Sidcup  Urban  District  Council 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  28. 

Chorleywood  Urban  District  Council 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  22. 

Civil  Defence 

6B/Q1267;  16-I7/Q3466,  Q3822;  20C/Q4561;  34-35/Q8178;  65A/Q14995-150O5. 

Coroners  and  Coroners’  Courts 
8A/Q1783-7;  34-35/Q8175. 

Coulsdon  and  Purley  Urban  District  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  39. 

County  Councils  Association 

Minutes  of  Evidence— Day  15  and  Appendix  II. 

County  Services— Remoteness  of—  (see  “ Town  Hall  not  so  Remote  as  County  Hall  ”). 

Crayford  Urban  District  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  28  and  Appendix  II. 

Croydon  County  Borough  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence-Day  44  and  Appendix  II. 

Dagenham  Borough  Council 
16-17/Q3804-13. 

Dartford  Borough  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  27. 

Delegation  of  Powers — (see  under  “ Functions  ”). 

Direct  Conferment  of  Powers — (see  under  “ Functions  ”). 

District  Medical  Officers  of  Health  (Greater  London)  Committee 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  46. 

District  Surveyors  (included  under  “ Building  Control  and  Byelaws  ”). 

District  Surveyors’  Association 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  52. 

Ealing  Borough  Council 
34-35/Q8 172-3. 

East  Barnet  Urban  District  Council 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  19. 

East  Ham  County  Borough  Council 
16-17/Q3814. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  GREATER  LONDON 


Education 

General 

( Local  Authorities ' Evidence ) 

Administrative  County  of  London 

1/Q104-5;  2A/Q 197-200;  2B/Q271-88;  3A/Q429-40;  3B/Q550,  Q556-64;  4A/Q677-82; 
4B/Q821,  Q824,  Q830-41 ; 5/Q954-6;  6A/Q1136,  Q1 140,  Q1244-57;  6B/Q1390;  7A/Q1396, 
Q1 506-27;  7B/Q1560-76;  8A/Q1689;  8B/Q1 897,  Q1 900-8;  9/Q2016,  Q2022,  Q2054-81 ; 
10/Q21 88-98;  11-12/Q2386,  Q2390,  Q2396,  Q2520-637;  Appendix  I— pages  15-17. 

Middlesex 

31B/Q7420;  32/Q7557-85;  33/Q7648,  Q7665-7,  Q7741-55,  Q7821,  Q7826-9,  Q7835-7 
Q7839;  34-35/Q7854,  Q7885,  Q8037-66,  Q8175,  App.  “A”;  36A/Q8200-3 1 ; 

36B/Q8400,  Q8486-99;  37-38/Q8540,  Q8542-4,  Q8563,  Q8574-80,  Q8758-908,  App.  I 
and  II. 

Metropolitan  Essex 

14/Q3 248-60;  16-17/Q3466,  Q3488-9,  Q3505-87,  Q3815-8,  Q3822;  18/Q3827,  Q3896- 
936. 

Metropolitan  Hertfordshire 

19A/Q4200-2;  19B/Q4261-2;  19C/Q4313,  Q4376-81;  20A/Q4461-5;  20C/Q4593; 
21/Q4620,  Q4691,  Q4743-97;  22A/Q4940-7,  Q4979-80;  22B/Q5044,  Q5071-3; 

23 A/Q5 133-4,  Q5156-60,  Q5164,  Q5167-9;  23B/Q5213,  Q5266,  Q5297;  24A/Q5304, 
Q5341-53;  24B/Q5359,  Q5394-401;  24C/Q5429-41,  Q5447;  24D/Q5471-8,  Q5502-3; 
25/Q5772-814,  Q5818. 

Metropolitan  Kent 

26A/Q5834,  Q5851-919;  26B/Q6001,  Q6015-63,  Q6138-9;  27A/Q6155-73,  Q6175-84; 
27B/Q6277,  Q6279,  Q6294-7,  Q6317-37;  28A/Q6392,  Q6396-430;  28B/Q6551A,  Q6630; 
29A/Q6700-26  ; 29B/Q6889-99,  Q6931-53;  30/Q6960,  Q7I90-237,  Q7271-88,  Q7302. 

Metropolitan  Surrey 

39A/Q9060,  Q9063-73;  39B/Q9190-5,  Q9312;  39C/Q9320,  Q9329-34;  39D/Q9437-55, 
Q9473-4,  40A/Q9509,  Q95 14-31;  40B/Q9565,  Q9578-81 ; 40C/Q9629-33 ; 40D/Q9707, 
Q9764-85;  41A/Q9815,  Q9835-56;  41B/Q9957,  Q9969-84;  41C/Q10076,  Q10081-U6; 
41D/Q10196-241 ; 42A/Q10311-27;  42B/Q10375,  Q10389-93;  43/Q10442,  Q10477, 
Q 10493-545;  44/Q10752,  Q10779-877;  52A/Q12207,  Q12223;  52B/Q12294-301. 

( Government  Departments'  Evidence ) 

67/Q1 5224-541 ; Appendix  II— pages  82-84. 


( Other  Evidence ) 

13A/Q3006-62;  13B/Q3 137-243;  15/Q3402,  Q3418,  Q3430;  31A/Q7306-78 ; 

47A/Q1 1217-32,  Q11247-54;  47C/Q11406;  48B/Q11591-7;  48C/11641-50; 

49A/Q 11 692-6  ; 49B/Q11746,  Q11754-8,  Q11772-8;  50B/Q 11 866-920;  50C/Q11941-5, 
Ql  1 991—12016;  51A/Q12061,  Q12142-61;  53A/Q12527,  Q12564;  53B/Q12628-9, 

Q 12645-8;  54A/Q12747-842;  54B/Q12845-81 ; 54C/Q12938,  Q12997-9,  Q13001-2; 
55/Q13069,  Ql 3095-1 10;  56B/Q13210;  56C/Q13243,  Q13265-71;  57C/Q13527-37; 
58A/Q1 3 565-657;  59A/Q13750-1,  Q13813;  61B/Q14190,  Q14195-207,  Q14218-25, 

Q 14248-53;  63/Q14456-516  ; 70/Q15938-40;  Appendix  II— pages  12,  77-78. 

Primary  and  Secondary 
( Local  Authorities'  Evidence ) 

Administrative  County  of  London 

1/Q104-5;  2B/Q273;  3A/Q431-^0;  4B/Q832-4;  6B/Q 1244-56;  7A/Q1396,  Q1506-25; 
7B/Q1 561-5;  9/Q2055;  11-12/Q2525-32,  Q2549-52. 

Middlesex 

31B/Q7427-36;  32/Q7557-8;  34-35/Q7854,  Q8038,  App.  “A”;  36A/Q8207-24; 
37-38/Q8774—85,  Q8882-906. 

Metropolitan  Essex 

I6-17/Q3 553-87,  Q3822;  18/Q3896,  Q3921-6. 

Metropolitan  Hertfordshire 

19C/Q4313;  21/Q4620,  Q4760-73,  Q4778-9;  22A/Q4940-7;  22B/Q5058-9; 

23A/Q5133-4;  23B/Q5266;  24A/Q5304,  Q5341-2;  24B/Q5359,  Q5 394-401 ; 

24C/Q5433-6 ; 24D/Q5472-6;  25/Q5789-94,  Q5808-13,  Q5818. 
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Education — continued 
Primary  and  Secondary — continued 
Metropolitan  Kent 

26A/Q5834,  Q5851-75;  26B/Q6001,  Q6041-9,  Q6057;  27A/Q6155,Q6181;  27B/Q6294-7, 
Q6326;  28A/Q6398-414;  28B/Q6639-51;  29A/Q6700-26;  29B/Q6935-53 ; 30/Q7219-22. 
Metropolitan  Surrey 

39C/Q9333-4;  39D/Q9438-40;  40D/Q9784;  41B/Q9983;  42A/Q 103 20-3  ; 42B/Q10375, 
Q10392;  43/Q10442;  44/Q10781-9,  Q10808-19;  52A/Q 12225-34;  S2B/Q12294. 

( Other  Evidence) 

13A/Q3028-54;  2X/Q4620  ; 3IA/Q7336;  48C/Q1 1642-50  ; 49B/Q11746;  50C/Q11991- 
12002;  51A/Q12061;  55/Q1 3098—1 1 0 ; 56C/Q13268-71;  58A/Q13565-628;  61B/Q14190; 
63/Q14456-8;  Appendix  II — pages  77-78. 

Further 

(Local  Authorities'  Evidence) 

Administrative  County  of  London: — 

2B/Q273-88;  7B/Q1561,  Q1572;  9/Q2055,  Q2076-81;  11/Q2622-8. 

Middlesex 

34-3S/Q7854,  Q8063-6;  36A/Q8210;  -37-38/Q8554. 

Metropolitan  Essex 

16-17/Q3489,  Q3511-52,  Q3822;  18/Q3896. 

Metropolitan  Hertfordshire 
21/Q4691-7,  Q4781-96;  25/Q5798-803. 

Metropolitan  Kent 

26A/Q5917-9;  26B/Q6001,  Q6050-6,  Q6138-9;  27A/Q6181-4;  27B/Q6330-6; 
28A/Q6417-20;  28B/Q6630-4,  Q6652-60  ; 29A/Q6714-5,  Q6721;  30/Q7190,  Q7215, 
Q7223-7 ; 31A/Q7358-63;  Appendix  II— pages  52-55. 

Metropolitan  Surrey 

39D/Q9443  ; 43/Q10442,  Q10536;  44/Q10820-76;  Appendix  II— page  77. 

(Government  Departments'  Evidence) 

67/Q 15368-480. 

(Other  Evidence) 

I3A/Q3006-28,  Q3060-62;  13B/Q3143-69,  Q3175-9;  15/Q3430  ; 31A/Q7319,  Q7349-63; 
34-35/Q8038,  Q8178;  49A/Q11693;  49B/Q11746;  50C/Q11931,  Q12004-10; 
54A/Q12747-842;  54B/Q12845-81 ; 55/Q13095-7;  56B/Q13210;  56C/Q13243; 
57C/Q13529A-30. 

Administrative  unity  throughout  all  stages 

6A/Q1257;  7A/Q1396;  7B/Q1573-4;  9/Q2078-81;  11-12/Q2520,  Q2621;  13A/Q3057; 
13B/Q3175-9;  16-17/Q3 505-7;  29A/Q6721-3  ; 31A/Q7355;  34-35/Q7885,  Q8038; 
36A/Q8220-1 ; 37-38/Q8758;  44/QI0829,  Q10836-42;  S1A/Q12061;  54A/Q12833-42; 
57C/Q13530;  67/Q15365-S9,  Q15541. 

Comments  on  written  evidence  of  Ministry  of  Education 
4B/Q821;  6A/Q1136,  Q1140;  7A/Q1396;  13A/Q3055;  16-17/Q3466;  18/Q3827; 
21/Q4620;  26A/Q5834;  30/Q7190;  3IA/Q7329,  Q7356;  33/Q7665-7;  34-35/Q8038; 
43/Q10494. 

Finance 

2B/Q273-5;  4B/Q831-2;  13A/Q3060;  13B/Q3170-74,  Q3186-98,  Q3227-9; 

18/Q3905-19;  26A/Q5892-915;  27A/Q6155;  30/Q7195-212,  Q7219,  Q7271-88; 

31A/Q7306  ; 32/Q7558-64,  Q7575-85;  33/Q7743-55,  Q7821 ; 34-35/Q7855,  App.  “ A ”; 
37-38/Q8758,  Q8821,  Q8853-81,  App.  I & II;  41A/Q9842-6;  41B/Q9973-5; 

41C/Q10100-16;  42B/10389;  43/Q10507-13;  44/Q10752;  54A/Q12792-813,  Q12820-7; 
58A/Q13619-23;  67/Q1 5298-304,  Q15332-62;  Appendixl— pages  15-17;  AppcndixII— 
pages  12-16,  82-84. 

Free  Trade 

2B/Q279-81;  13A/Q3006,  Q3036-54;  21/Q4691-7,  Q4783-96;  22B/Q5071-3;  25/Q5799; 
26B/Q6001;  30/Q7231-7;  31A/Q7336;  34-35/Q8038;  44/Q10829-35,  Q10843-65; 

47A/Q11217-24,  Q11247;  49B/Q1 1755-8 ; 54A/Q12747,  Q12819-27;  54B/Q12845; 
56C/Q13269-71;  67/Q15409-30;  Appendix  11-pages  52-55. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  GREATER  LONDON 


Education — continued 
Historical  background  to  present  systems 
67/Q15224-89,  Q15307-21. 

Joint  arrangements 

7A/Q1511;  13A/Q3010-27;  16-17/Q3488-9,  Q351 1-48,  Q3579-87,  03822  : 29A/Q6714, 
Q6720;  31A/Q7332-6;  34-35/Q8062. 

Legal  status  of  delegation  schemes 
67/Q15290-304. 


Managers  and  governors  of  schools  or  colleges 

1/Q105 ; 2A/Q197-8;  3A/Q431-40;  3B/Q562-4;  4A/Q677-82;  4B/Q831,  0838-41; 
S/Q955-6;  7A/Q1396,  Q1511;  7B/Q1561;  8A/Q 1 690-703 ; 8B/Q1901-7;  9/02074-5; 
11-12/Q2520,  Q2544-8,  Q2553-5,  Q2559-85;  13B/Q3209-10 ; 14/Q3257-9;  22B/Q5049- 
57;  23B/Q5297;  39A/Q9071-3;  41B/Q9984;  43/Q10520,  Q10525;  44/QI0800-7; 
49B/Q11746;  50B/Q11866,  Q11886-905;  54A/Q12792;  54B/Q12869-81 ; 58A/Q13565- 
628  ; 63/Q14464-82;  67/Q15259-89;  Appendix  I— pages  15-17. 

Parental  choice  of  schools 

7B/Q1565;  9/Q2056-73;  11-12/Q2527-30,  Q2537;  13A/Q3043-54;  16-17/03553; 

26A/Q5875;  31A/Q7336-45 ; 34-35/Q8038,  Q8054;  37-38/08781-3,  08804-9; 

49B/Q11746  ; 50C/Q12002  ; 55/Q13101-10. 


Planning  and  siting  of  schools  or  colleges 

7A/Q1519-22,  Q1527;  11-12/Q2530,  Q2556-61 ; 13A/Q3048-9;  13B/Q3149-59,  031  861 
15/Q3418;  26B/Q6031^10;  31A/Q7333-6,  Q7346-8;  34-35/Q8038,  Q8052,  Q8064-6; 
37-38/Q8767,  Q8790-1,  Q8882-906;  44/Q10781-9,  Q10824-8;  47A/Q1 1225-32, 

Q11249-54  ; 49B/Q11754;  54A/Q12774-80  ; 58A/Q13565;  63/Q14476-82;  67/Q15479-80. 

Redistribution  of  functions  by  direct  conferment  or  increased  delegation 

2B/Q272  ; 4B/Q821,  Q832-4;  6A/Q1140,  Q1244-5,  Q1257-8;  7A/Q1506;  9/Q2022, 
Q2055;  13B/Q3140,  Q3153-69,  Q3180-5,  Q3211-16,  Q3235-9;  16-17/Q3570,  03  5 78-9; 
19C/Q4376;  21/Q4777  ; 26A/Q5919;  27A/Q6181;  28A/Q6422-8;  28B/Q6630; 

29A/Q6700,  Q6714;  30/Q7190-4;  31A/Q7314-27,  Q7332;  31B/Q7422-6;  33/Q774I-2; 
34-35/Q7854,  Q8038,  Q8175,  App.  “A”;  36A/Q8207-9,  Q8226;  37-38/08758; 

39B/Q9190;  39C/Q9330-1 ; 39D/Q9473-4  ; 40D/Q9707,  Q9764-81;  41A/Q98I5, 

Q9842-56;  41B/Q9959,  Q9969;  41C/Q10076;  41D/Q10196,  Q10200-41 ; 48C/Q11642-50; 
49A/Q11693-6;  50C/Q11991,  Q12004-12  ; 51A/Q12142-8;  52A/Q12207, 012223-4, 

Q12233;  54A/Q12747,  Q12781-9,  Q12814-8;  54A/Q1282S-31;  54B/Q12845, 

Q12849-65  ; 54C/Q12938,  Q13001;  56B/Q13210;  56C/Q13267;  57C/Q13530 -7; 

58A/Q1 3565-628;  61B/Q14195-207;  63/Q14456-8;  67/Q15499. 

Size  of  divisional  executives 

13B/Q3137,  Q3199-204,  Q3240-2;  18/Q3927 -9;  25/Q5804-7. 

Size  of  local  education  authority  , 

2B/Q273;  6A/Q1140,  Q1251;  9/Q2016,  Q2069;  11-12/Q2524;  13A/Q3006,  Q3028-33; 
13B/Q3140-5,  Q3199-204;  31A/Q7336;  34-35/Q7854;  37-38/Q8767-818;  44/Q10779; 
50B/Q11878;  50C/Q11992-12001;  54A/Q12790,  Q12828;  54B/Q12866-8;  55/Q13069; 
57C/Q13533-4;  58A/Q13565,  Q13584,  Q13595-7,  Q13629-53 ; 61B/Q14190;  67/Q15364, 
Q15479-50O,  Q15531,  Q15541. 


Special  schools 

2B/Q281;  4A/Q751;  9/Q2114-5;  16-17/Q3573;  21/Q4774-6;  28B/Q6551A,  Q6618-9; 
29A/Q6714,  Q6720;  53B/Q12628-9;  54C/Q12998-9;  59A/Q13813;  67/Q15531-2. 
Voluntary  schools 
67/Q15269-89. 


Working  of  delegation  schemes 
( Local  Authorities'  Evidence) 

Middlesex 

31B/Q7420;  32/Q7558-85;  33/Q7743-55;  Q7829,  Q7839;  34-35/07854,  Q8038, 

App.  “A”;  36A/Q8202-6;  36B/Q8486-95;  37-38/Q8574-80,  Q8758,  Q8818,  App.  1. 
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Education — continued 
Working  of  delegation  scheme — continued 
Metropolitan  Essex 

16-17/Q3574-83;  18/Q3896-918,  Q3930-6. 

Metropolitan  Hertfordshire 

19A/Q4200-2;  19B/Q4262;  21/Q4620,  Q4748-59;  23B/Q5213,  Q5266;  25/Q5781-95. 
Metropolitan  Kent 

26A/Q5834,  Q5876-915;  26B/Q6015-40;  27B/Q6317;  28A/Q6396;  28B/Q6551A; 
29A/Q6703,  Q6712;  29B/Q6931-2;  30/Q7190,  Q7218. 

Metropolitan  Surrey 

39A/Q9060,  Q9063-73;  39B/Q9190-5;  39C/Q9320,  Q9329;  39D/Q9437;  40A/Q9509, 
Q9514-31;  40B/Q9565,  Q9579-81;  40C/Q9629-33 ; 40D/Q9707,  Q9769,  Q9782-3; 
41A/Q9815,  Q9836-56;  41B/Q9973;  41C/Q10076,  Q10084-116;  41D/Q10196, 

Q10203-41 ; 42A/Q10313-9;  42B/Q10389-91 ; 43/Q10494,  Q10514-45;  52A/Q12207, 
Q 12234  ; 52B/Q12294-9. 

(Government  Departments'  Evidence) 

67/Q1 5290-304,  Q15322-63,  Q15501-17. 

(Other  Evidence ) 

13B/Q3137,  Q3186,  Q3223-34;  X4/Q3248-54;  31A/Q7306-12,  Q7328-30,  Q7377; 
48B/Q1 1592;  50B/Q11882-5,  Q11896-900;  53A/Q12564;  57C/Q13527;  58A/Q13565, 
Q13573,  Q 13605-7;  63/Q14515-6. 

Education,  Ministry  of 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  67  and  Appendix  II. 

Elected  Members 

(See  under  “ Local  Government  ”)• 

Elections  of  Local  Authorities : 

Availability  of  candidates 

5/Q952;  1I-12/Q2430-2,  Q2438;  15/Q3452-3;  18/Q3890;  23A/Q5161-3;  27A/Q6143; 
30/Q6959-60;  33/Q7649;  34-35/Q7854;  39A/Q9183;  40D/Q9707;  47A/Q11194. 


Public  interest 

30/Q6980-3 ; 55/Q13048;  56B/Q13214;  57C/Q13558-62. 


System  of  election 

2B/Q256-65;  6A/Q1147;  7B/Q1560,  Q1651;  9/Q2018;  27A/Q6143,  Q6147-8,  Q6174, 
06261-73  ; 30/Q6976-83;  34-35/Q7874-5,  Q8178;  56C/Q13243;  57A/Q13338; 

58B/Q 13659-63;  59B/Q13889;  60B/Q13956-7;  61 A/Q 141 49-89  ; 61B/Q14190-4. 


Elstree  Rural  District  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  20. 


Epsom  and  Ewell  Borough  Council 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  41. 

Equalisation  of  Rates  (see  “ London  Rate  Equalisation  Scheme  ”) 
Erith  Borough  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  28  and  Appendix  II. 


Essex  County  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence— Day  18  and  Appendix  II. 

Internal  organisation 
16-17/Q3466;  18/Q3827,  Q4128. 

Essex  Local  Medical  Committee 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  50. 

Essex,  South-West  Authorities 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Days  16-17  and  Appendix  n. 

Factories  Acts 

47D/Q11471,  Q 11508-10;  65B/Q15080-118,  Q15142. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  GREATER  LONDON 


Finance 

Effect  of  Proposals  involving  a change  in  Status  or  Functions 
2B/Q401-4;  3A/Q407;  4A/Q664;  7B/Q1675-83;  8A/Q1894;  8B/Q1924-37; 

13A/Q3 126-33;  16-17/Q3466,  Q3774-88;  18/Q3854-65;  Q4131-40;  21/Q4673-77; 
22A/Q4957-61 ; 22B/Q5022;  23A/Q5165;  23B/Q5268-77;  24C/Q5453;  24D/Q5515; 
25/Q5823-8 ; 26A/Q5834;  27A/Q6260;  28A/Q6544-5;  28B/Q6551A,  Q6686-96; 

29A/Q6819;  30/Q7271-88;  33/Q7649;  34-35/Q7855;  Q8 152-65;  36B/Q8400; 

37-38/Q9050,  App.  Ill,  IIIA,  IIIB  & IV;  39B/Q9307-15;  39C/Q9320;  39D/Q9506; 
40C/Q9628;  43/Q10442,  Q10734-9,  App.;  50C/Q12027;  54C/Q1 2929-32;  63/Q14674- 
84;  Appendix  I — pages  27-29;  Appendix  II — pages  1—11,  25-40,  47-52. 

Limited  local  control  over  expenditure 
27A/Q6261 ; 28B/Q6551A;  29A/Q6697;  34-35/Q7854;  45A/Q10964. 

London  County  Council  system  of  raising  capital  ( see  under  “London  County  Council  **)• 

Should  District  Councils  be  empowered  to  spend  over  and  above  the  county  precept  ? 
16-17/Q3767-8 ; 18/Q3827,  Q3837-53;  40D/Q9802-7. 

Finchley  Borough  Council 
33/Q7833-8. 

Finsbury  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  3 and  Appendix  I. 


Fire  Service 

3A/Q407 ; 3B/Q550;  4B/Q820,  Q825;  6A/Q1146;  9/Q2018;  11/Q2383,  Q2417; 

15/03401,  Q3418,  Q3445;  16-17/Q3465-6,  Q3488-90,  Q3822;  18/Q3827,  Q3854, 
04128-9;  22A/Q4900;  23B/Q5213;  26A/Q5834;  26B/Q6001;  27A/Q6143;  30/Q6959; 
34-35/07852,  Q7876,  Q8175,  Q8178;  41A/Q9815;  43/Q10442  ; 44/Q10752; 

47A/Q1 1234-44  ; 49A/Q 11 692,  Q1 1723-7;  50C/Q11930;  56C/Q13273;  65A/Q14886-91, 
Q1 5006-10. 

First  Tier  Authorities  {see  under  “ Structure  ”) 

Food  and  Drugs 

28B/Q6554;  31B/Q7475;  33/Q7652;  34-35/Q7980,  Q8175;  36B/Q8521;  37-38/Q9045-9 ; 
42A/Q10294;  47D/Q11471,  Q11505-15;  64/Q14877-82. 

Friern  Barnet  Urban  District  Council 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  32. 

Fulham  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  3 and  Appendix  I. 

Functions 

Administrative  County  of  London — transfer  of  functions  “ by  negotiation  ” 

1/Q8-11,  Q133-4;  2A/Q207;  4B/Q820;  11-12/Q2369;  51A/Q12099-110. 

Delegation: 

General  principles 
57C/Q13506-29. 

Working  of  schemes  {see  also  under  each  function) 

15/Q3421— 4 ; 18/Q3827;  28B/Q6551A;  30/Q6959,  Q6961-7,  Q7298-301;  33/Q7648; 
34-35/Q7852,  Q7854;  36A/Q8181,  Q8185;  37-38/Q8540,  Q8553,  Q8562-9,  Q8573; 
40B/Q9565 ; 41A/Q9823-32;  48B/Q11592-7;  57C/Q1 3506-29. 

Delegation  or  direct  conferment  {see  also  under  each  function) 

1/Q6-8 ; 2A/Q140;  3A/Q423-28;  3B/Q551,  Q654-8;  4A/Q664,  Q666-76;  4B/Q820; 
6A/Q1136;  6B/Q1267;  11-12/Q23 89-91;  15/Q3420,  Q3438;  16-17/3822;  21/Q4620; 
26A/Q5834;  26B/Q6001;  28A/Q6546;  28B/Q6554-7;  29A/Q6697;  29B/Q6828-30; 
30/Q6961-7,  Q6984-5 ; 36B/Q8400;  40D/Q9707;  41B/Q9959;  47A/Q 11255-9; 

51A/Q 12052;  52A/Q12209-12;  53A/Q12527,  Q12538;  57C/Q13507,  Q13547; 

63/Q14515-6. 

Distribution  of  {see  under  “ Structure  ”) 
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Functions — continued 
Joint  arrangements 

1/Q2,  Q30;  4B/Q945;  5/Q1058-60;  10/Q2239,  Q2249 ; 13A/Q3113A-20;  16-17/Q3465, 
Q3488-90,  Q3503,  Q3803;  28B/Q6618;  33/Q7763;  34-35/Q7885;  37-38/Q8540; 

44/Q10752;  49A/Q11692;  50C/Q11964. 

Overall  co-ordination  or  joint  consultation 

13A/Q3006-26,  Q3113A-20;  15/Q3402,  Q3425-8,  Q3431-7;  16-17/Q3465,  Q3490; 
18/Q3827;  26A/Q5834;  33/Q7723-30;  34-35/Q8070,  Q8100-4,  Q8109;  37-38/Q8554; 
43/Q 1 0442,  Q 10463-4;  44/Q10762-78;  47A/Q 11 228-47;  49A/Q11721;  56B/Q13210-21, 
Q1 3240-1 ; 60A/Q13892,  Q13902-3,  Q13919,  Q13920. 

General  Practitioners 
Relations  with  local  authorities 

1/Q31-2;  6A/Q1140,  Q1187;  8B/Q1938;  16-17/Q3647-8 ; 43/Q10591;  46/Q11130-4; 
47C/Q1 1451-2,  Q1 1463-5;  50A/Q 11 809-25;  53C/Q12682-4  ; 57B/Q13471; 

62A/Q14321-3. 

Role  of 

4A/Q739-44,  Q762-9;  19B/Q4289-92;  30/Q7080,  Q7088,  Q7126-7;  43/Q10588-602; 
47B/Q1 1371-2,  Q1 1377-87;  47C/Q11463-5;  50A/Q11846-7;  53C/Q12671-3,  Q12682-4, 
Q12724-6,  Q12727;  60D/Q14114;  62A/Q14261;  64/Q14765-77. 

Greater  London 

Difference  from  rest  of  country-need  for  special  treatment-(jee  under  “ Structure  ”) 

Greater  London  Authority  (see  under  “ Structure  ”) 

Green  Belt  (see  under  “ Town  and  Country  Planning  ”) 

Green  Belt  Council  for  Greater  London 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  60. 

Greenwich  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  4. 

Guiliebaud  Committee  Report 

7B/Q1590-1;  30/Q7080;  64/Q14702-5. 

Hackney  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  7. 

Hammersmith  Broadway  Fly-over 

52D/Q12440,  Q1 2477-89,  Q12523-5;  69/Q1 5795-9. 

Hampstead  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  4. 

Handicapped  Persons— Welfare  of  (included  under  “ Welfare  Services  ”) 

Harrow  Borough  Council 
34-35/Q8174. 

Hatfield  Rural  District  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  20. 

Hayes  and  Harlington  Urban  District  Council 
33/Q7841-2. 

Health,  Ministry  of 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  64. 

Health  Services  (Environmental) 

General 

47D/Q11471-6. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  GREATER  LONDON 


Health  Services  (Personal) 

General 

( Local  Authorities'  Evidence) 

Administrative  County  of  London: 

1/Q25-27,  031-35,  Q108-12;  2A/Q182-6,  Q196;  2B/Q304-15;  3A/Q407,  Q414-6, 
Q474_81,  Q490-501 ; 3B/Q551,  Q595-602;  4A/Q664,  Q732-51;  Q761-71;  4B/Q821, 
Q 878-88.  Q897-8;  5/Q1020-35,  Q1054-60,  Q1123-33;  6A/Q1138M0,  Q1173-94, 
Q1217-22;  6B/Q1267,  Q1287-303;  7A/Q1396,  Q1439-54;  7B/QI590-603 ; 8A/Q1741-55, 
Q1764  ; 8B/Q1897,  Q1919-42,  Q1951;  9/Q2022,  Q2093-110;  10/Q2184,  Q2236-49; 
1X-12/Q2369,  Q2385-6,  Q2390,  11-12/Q2876-907,  Q2921-3;  Appendix  I— pages  9-10. 

Middlesex 

31B/Q7437-48  ; 32/Q7600-15;  33/Q7652,  Q7665-7,  Q7762-802,  Q7835-7;  34-35/Q7891- 
925,  Q7955-78,  Q8175;  36A/Q8232-63 ; 36B/Q8457-76;  37-38/Q8542,  Q8909-68. 

Metropolitan  Essex 

14/Q3280-318;  16-17/Q3466,  Q3480-6,  Q3614-53,  Q3815,  Q3822;  18/Q3827,  Q3938-75* 
Q3993-8. 

Metropolitan  Hertfordshire 

19A/Q4179-83,  Q4203-6;  19B/Q4263-307;  19C/Q4314,  Q4382^107;  20A/Q4480-90 

20C/Q4594— 601 ; 21/Q4620,  Q4819-50;  22A/Q4972-4,  Q5002-9;  22B/Q5082-6; 

23A/Q5150-5,  Q5172-5;  23B/Q5213,  Q5266,  Q5292-6;  25/Q5544-82. 

Metropolitan  Kent 

26A/Q5834,  Q5920-64  ; 26B/Q6064-100  ; 27A/Q6143,  Q6186-2.ll ; 27B/Q6338-52; 

28A/Q6392,  Q6431-7,  Q6452-70;  28B/Q6551A,  Q6611-9,  Q6678-85;  29A/Q6727-36, 
Q6745-61;  29B/Q6826,  Q6858-909;  30/Q7080-135,  Q7294-7,  Q7302. 

Metropolitan  Surrey 

39A/Q9060,  Q9106-15;  39B/Q9190-A2,  Q9307-12;  39C/Q9320,  Q9349-65,  Q9387-94; 
39D/Q9436,  Q9467,  Q9473-92;  40A/Q9509;  40B/Q9565;  40C/Q9626,  Q9652-94; 

40D/Q9707,  Q9764,  Q9786-91;  41A/Q9815,  41A/Q9858-69  ; 41B/Q10047-8,  Q10058-9; 
41C/Q10161-7;  41D/Q10196;  42A/Q10340-3,  Q10347-56;  42B/Q10394-410;  43/Q10442, 
Q10547-619;  44/Q10878-92;  52A/Q12207,  Q12244-70  ; 52B/Q12294-317. 

( Government  Departments'  Evidence) 

64/Q14693-836. 

( Other  Evidence) 

13A/Q3105 ; 15/Q3418;  46/Q11087-190;  47A/Q11267,  Q11277;  47B/Q1 1290-402; 

47C/Q11406-67  ; 49A/Q11736;  49B/Q11746;  50A/Q11783-862;  50C/Q11950-4.Q11974- 
90;  51A/Q1 21 30-41;  53A/Q12527,  Q12566-8;  53C/Q12660-745  ; 56C/Q13291-306; 
57B/Q13451-503;  57C/Q13525-6;  59A/Q13797-835;  60D/Q14037-92,  Q14105-46; 

62A/Q14261-402;  App.;  63/Q14627-60;  Appendix  U— pages  78-79. 

Comments  on  written  evidence  of  Ministry  of  Health 
4B/Q821;  6A/Q1138-40;  10/Q2238;  11-12/Q2369;  16-17/Q3466;  18/Q3827;  19C/Q4314; 
21/Q4620;  26A/Q5834;  33/Q7665-7  ; 46/Q11089-93;  47C/Q11406. 


Co-ordination  with  other  services,  i.e.  Care  of  Children,  Housing,  School  Health  and 
Welfare 

2A/Q186;  4B/Q821;  7B/Q1590-1;  U-12/Q2921-3,  Q2948-55;  16-17/Q3647,  Q3658-62. 
Q3683-91 ; 18/Q4053 ; 22A/Q5013-6;  22B/Q5092;  23B/Q5213 ; 25/Q5644-6;  26A/Q5952-7; 
26B/Q6082-5 ; 30/Q7154,  Q7174-84;  32/Q7608-15;  33/Q7767,  Q7796-802;  34-35/Q7922, 
Q7950-8;  37-38/Q8986-90 ; Q9018-22;  39A/Q9121 ; 39C/Q9378,  Q9386;  42A/Q10355- 
6;  42B/Q 1 041 6 ; 43/Q10612-8;  44/Q10893-4;  46/Q1 1 115-34,  Q11146-9,  Q11164-75; 
47C/Q11433-4,  Q11454-7  ; 50C/Q1 1974-90,  Q12013-6;  53B/Q12637-49;  53C/Q12685- 
700,  012712  ; 56C/Q13291 ; 57B/Q13497-503 ; 59A/Q13798-807;  60D/Q14033-92; 
Q14105-46;  62A/Q14331-4;  63/Q14638-60  ; 64/Q14693-768;  Q14842-7  ; 65A/Q14950- 
2;  Appendix  H — pages  78-79. 

Local  health  authority  should  be  an  appointed  body  outside  of  local  government 
62A/Q14261-402. 

Mental  Health  Services — (see  under  “ Mental  Health  ”). 
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Health  Services  (Personal) — continued 

Redistribution  of  functions  by  direct  conferment  or  delegation 

3B/Q551,  Q595-602;  4A/Q664,  Q747;  5/Q1054-60  ; 6A/Q1140,  Q1194;  6B/Q1267, 
Q1287;  7A/Q1451;  7B/Q1590;  8A/Q1686,  Q1764;  8B/Q1919;  9/Q2022;  10/Q2184, 
Q223  6;  11-12/Q2386,  Q2880-5;  13A/Q3105;  14/Q3294;  18/Q3827,  Q3993-8; 

19B/Q4263-5;  19C/Q4382;  27A/Q6195;  27B/Q6340-5;  28A/Q6392,  Q6444,  Q6460; 
29A/Q6735;  29B/Q6826,  Q6866;  30/Q7080  ; 33/Q76S2;  34-35/Q7891-9;  36B/Q8457, 
Q8466  9;  37-38/Q8910;  39B/Q9190,  Q9218,  Q9312;  39C/Q9392-4;  39D/Q9436, 

Q9467;  40C/Q9626,  Q9656;  40D/Q9764,  Q9787;  41A/Q9815,  Q9858-64;  41B/Q10047, 
Q10058-9;  41D/Q10196;  43/Q10565;  46/Q11087-8;  47C/Q11433;  52A/Q12207,  Q12244- 
6;  52B/Q12294,  Q12302  ; 53C/Q12706-18;  56C/Q13291;  57B/Q13451-4;  64/Q14789- 
99;  Appendix  I — pages  9-10. 

Sharing  of  services  of  medical  officer  of  health  by  local  and  county  health  authorities 
1/033;  4A/Q736;  8A/Q1742;  11-12/Q2889-91,  Q2905-7;  14/Q3283-6,  Q3302-14; 
16-17/03625  6,  03650-1;  25/Q5548-54,  Q5569-74;  32/Q7601-2;  33/Q7652,  Q7764-7; 
34-35/07891,  Q7918-21,  07959-62;  36B/Q8462-4;  37-38/Q8931^t;  39A/Q9110-2; 
39B/Q9221;  39C/Q9350-8;  39D/Q9436;  40B/Q9565;  43/Q10548-57,  Q10568-74; 

46/Q11136-45,  Q11181-90;  50C/Q1 1953-4;  S2A/Q12253-61;  53A/Q12527,  Q12566-8; 
64/Q 14786-8. 

Should  responsibility  for  personal  health  and  environmental  health  services  be  unified 
6A/Q1140;  6B/Q1296;  19B/Q4267-9  ; 28B/Q6551A;  29A/Q6746;  30/Q7126-7; 

33/Q7652;  34-35/Q7891;  39B/Q9222;  46/Q11091-2,  QU164-5;  47D/QU475;  64/Q14700, 
Q14778. 

Size  of  health  authorities 

2B/Q311;  3A/Q497-500;  6A/Q1219;  7B/Q1590;  19C/Q4314;  26A/Q5960;  29A/Q6736; 
30/Q7081;  37-38/Q8946-8 ; 39D/Q9481;  40C/Q9691;  44/Q10878-80  ; 46/Q11111-4, 
Q11135;  47A/Q11277;  47B/Q11293-4,  Q11351-3,  Q11366-70;  47C/Q11435-8; 

50A/Q1 1786-91;  53C/Q12660-9  ; 57B/Q13455-62;  59A/Q13822-31;  63/Q14627-32; 
64/Q14697-9,  Q14744-6,  Q14772-6,  Q14800-15,  Q14855-6. 

Working  of  area  sub-committees 
(. Local  Authorities'  Evidence ) 

Administrative  County  of  London  „ , _ „ t c , . 

2A/Q183-5;  2B/Q309;  4A/Q745-6  ; 4B/Q880;  6A/Q1174-5,  Q1218; 

7A/Q1396,  Q1441-8;  7B/Q1592-6;  8A/Q1741,  Q1748;  9/Q2105-6; 

11-12/Q2892;  14/Q3301;  49B/Q11746. 

33/Q765™  Q7764;  34-35/Q7891,  Q7900-12,  Q8175;  36B/Q8458-60  ; 37-38/Q8910, 
Q8913-30,  Q8961-8. 

16-17/Q34811,  Q3614-24,  Q3635-6,  Q3650-2;  18/Q3827,  Q3938,  Q3963-75  ; 46/Q1 1094-9. 

26 A/Q5 834anQ5923-3 5 ; 26B/Q6064,  Q607S-7;  27A/Q6143,  Q6186;  29B/Q6858-65; 
30/Q7080,  Q7083-98. 

^B/O9190  09235-8*  39C/Q9320,  9359-65;  39D/Q9478-80;  40A/Q9509;  40B/Q9565; 
40C/O9666175' * 40D/Q9707;  Q9789-91;  41A/Q9815;  4XC/Q10161 ; 42A/Q10342; 

42B/Q10405-10;  43/Q10442,  Q10547,  Q10558-9,  Q10619;  52B/Q12303-14. 

{Other  Evidence ) 

46/Q11176-80;  50C/Q11950-2  ; 62A/Q14397-402  ; 64/Q14780-5. 

Health  Visiting  (included  in  “ Health  Services  (Personal)  ’’—see  also  Minutes  of  Evidence  of 
Royal  College  of  Nursing— Day  47. 


6B/Q1291-3; 

10/Q2241-2; 


Hendon  Borough  Council 
34-35/Q8175 

Hertfordshire  County  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  25  and  Appendix  II. 

Heston  and  Isleworth  Borough  Council 
34-35/Q8175-6. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  GREATER  LONDON 


Highways 

General 

( Local  Authorities’  Evidence ) 

Adminstrative  County  of  London 

1/Q2,  Q45-S5,  Q97,  Q117-129;  2A/Q218-30;  2B/Q377-400;  3A/Q514-43;  3B/Q629-33; 
4A/Q786-809;  4B/Q822,  Q928-38;  5/Q1075-107,  Q1109,  Q1121;  6A/Q1140,  01234-43; 
6B/Q1267,  Q1368-75;  7A/Q1398,  Q1537;  7B/Q1660-5;  8A/Q1686,  Q1855-63,  Q1867; 
8B/Q1977-98,  Q2014;  9/Q2022,  Q2139-43,  Q2156-74;  10/Q2185,  Q2342-62; 

11-12/Q2369,  Q2382,  Q2819,  Q2828-71 ; Appendix  I— pages  10,  14. 

Middlesex 

31B/Q7410-9;  32/Q7547-6;  33/Q7665-7,  Q7716-22,  Q7839-40;  34-35/08067-108; 
36A/Q8355-82;  36B/Q8400,  Q 8442-5 1 ; 37-38/Q8706-25. 

Metropolitan  Essex 

14/Q3244,  Q3352-3;  16-17/Q3466,  Q3753-65;  18/Q3827,  Q4102-16,  Q4127. 
Metropolitan  Hertfordshire 

19A/Q4191-3;  19B/Q4259-60;  19C/Q4314,  Q4361-70;  20A/Q4431,  Q4533-6;  20C/Q4564, 
Q4610-3;  21/Q4620,  Q4670-2,  Q4864-9,  Q4889-94;  22B/Q5119-21 ; 23A/Q5 198-207; 
23B/Q5286-8;  24A/Q5304;  25/Q5761-71. 

Metropolitan  Kent 

26A/Q5834,  Q5987;  26B/Q6001,  Q6125-38;  27A/Q6254;  28A/Q6392,  Q6517-43; 
28B/Q6597-603 ; 29A/Q6799-810;  29B/Q6922  ; 30/Q6986-7O23. 

Metropolitan  Surrey 

39A/Q9060,  Q9162-74  ; 39B/Q9190,  Q9300-3;  39C/Q9320;  39B/Q9436;  40A/Q9509, 
Q9554-63;  40B/Q9565,  Q9601-14;  40C/Q9626,  Q9701-5;  40D/Q9707,  Q9798-801, 
Q9811-3;  41A/Q9815,  Q9899-913;  41B/Q9957,  Q10025-38;  41C/Q10076;  4XD/Q10273- 
80;  42A/Q10368;  43/Q10442,  Q10711-33;  44/Q10752,  Q10928-32,  Q10936-55; 
52B/Q12294,  Q12323-8,  Q12338-44. 

( Government  Departments’  Evidence) 

68/Q15628-31;  69/Q15688,  Q15745-889. 

( Other  Evidence) 

13A/Q3097-101;  15/Q3402;  45A/Q10964,  Q10971-1 1035 ; 45B/Q 11 057-82;  49A/QJ1705- 
6;  50C/Q11931,  Q12032-4  ; 51A/Q12123-9;  52D/Q12459-525;  54C/Q 12955-71; 

55/Q13020-1,  Q 13024— 31,  Q13112;  56B/Q13210;  57A/Q13393-A05;  57C/QI 3522-4, 
Q13550;  58B/Q13704-17;  60A/Q13915-8,  Q13919;  62B/Q14449-52;  63/Q14517-55; 
70/Q15943-8. 

Comments  on  written  evidence  of  Ministry  of  Transport 

1/Q2,  Q53,  Q106;  4A/Q795,  Q800-9;  4B/Q822-3;  5/Q953;  6A/Q1 140,  Q1242  ; 6B/Q1267; 
7A/Q1398;  8A/Q1867;  8B/Q2014;  10/Q2356-7;  H-12/Q2369,  Q2863-5;  13A/Q3097-8; 
14/Q3244;  16-17/Q3466,  Q3761;  18/Q3827;  19A/Q4194;  20C/Q4564;  21/Q4620; 
26A/Q5834;  28A/Q6392;  30/Q6986;  33/Q7665-7;  34-35/Q8069;  39B/Q9190;  39C/Q9320; 
39D/Q9436;  40A/Q9509;  40B/Q9565;  40C/Q9626;  41A/Q9815;  41B/Q9957;  41C/Q10076 
43/Q10442,  Q10711;  44/Q10752;  45A/Q10964;  52B/Q12294. 

Concurrent  powers  in  Administrative  County  of  London 
1/Q45-6;  2A/Q218-30;  2B/Q379,  Q394;  3A/Q514,  Q528-42;  3B/Q630;  4A/Q786; 
4B/Q822,  Q928-31  ; 5/Q1088-95;  6B/Q1267,  Q1368;  7B/Q1669-70;  8A/Q1856-8; 
8B/Q1977-8;  9/Q2140,  Q2161-6;  11-12/Q2829-31,  Q2861;  69/Q15800-4;  Appendix  I— 
page  10. 

Execution  of  works  under  new  proposals 

3B/Q629  ; 4B/Q822,  Q935;  9/Q2139-43;  U-12/Q2870;  18/Q3827,  Q4104;  33/Q7717! 
37-38/Q8706;  45A/Q10973-7;  52D/Q12512-6;  54C/Q12955-9;  57A/Q13404;  57C/Q13556" 
7;  60A/Q13919;  63/Q14520,  Q14531-44  ; 69/Q15805-48. 

Function  of  the  Minister  of  Transport 

1/Q51-3,  Q97,  Q122;  2A/Q228;  2B/Q397-400;  4A/Q806;  5/Q1077;  9/Q2168-73; 
11-12/Q2382;  16-17/Q3754;  18/Q3827;  30/Q6987-95;  37-38/Q8707;  43/Q10711; 
63/Q14551 ; 69/Q15760-8,  Q15785. 

Finance 

2B/Q391-4;  3A/Q516-9,  Q536;  3B/Q632  ; 4A/Q787;  4B/Q937;  6B/Q1368-70;  7A/Q1398; 
10/Q2354;  I1-12/Q2842-57 ; 13A/Q3100-1;  16-X7/Q3755;  X8/Q4127;  27A/Q6254; 
30/Q6997-7017;  34-35/Q8107-8 ; 36B/Q8400;  39A/Q9169-74;  39C/Q9320;  45A/Q10971- 
86,  Q11029;  50C/Q12034;  54C/Q12955-71 ; 55/Q13025-30;  58B/Q13704-12;  69/Q15760- 
8,  Q1 5781-2,  Q15792-3,  Q15884. 
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Highways — continued 
Planning 

1/Q50,  Q119-129;  2B/Q379-82;  4B/Q822;  9/Q2156-60,  Q2168,  Q2819;  11-12/Q2832-8, 
Q28S1-60;  1S/Q3427-8;  16-17/Q3754-64;  26A/Q5988-92;  26B/Q6134-7;  27A/Q6254; 
30/Q6987-7009;  34-35/Q8070,  Q8090-4,  Q8100;  36A/Q8380-1;  36B/Q8442; 

37-38/Q8707,  Q8717;  39C/Q9320  ; 40A/Q9563;  40C/Q9704-5;  40D/Q9800; 

41A/Q9909-13;  43/Q10442,  Q10715;  44/Q10944-5;  4SA/Q10964,  Q10974-91,  Q11011-21 ; 
49A/Q11705-6;  50C/Q11931;  S1A/Q12123-29  ; 52D/Q12459-64;  54C/Q12961-5; 

5S/Q13020,  Q1 3025-9;  57C/Q13555;  58B/Q13704-12;  63/Q14520;  68/Q15628-31 ; 
69/Q15746-86;  70/Q15944-5. 

Nugent  Committee 

1/Q47;  8A/Q1 859-63;  11-12/Q2833,  Q2845-8,  Q2859-60;  30/Q7018-23;  34-35/Q8082-4; 
40A/Q9554-62;  40B/Q9601-2  ; 40D/Q9811-3;  43/Q10712;  44/Q10936;  4SA/Q11011-7, 
45B/Q11057;  52B/Q12325;  54C/Q12960  ; 55/Q13024;  58B/Q13713-7;  69/Q15732; 
Q15766. 

Redistribution  of  functions 

2A/Q228;  2B/Q379;  3B/Q629;  4A/Q786-94;  4B/Q822,  Q934-6;  6A/Q1234-41 ; 6B/Q1374; 
7A/Q1398,  Q1539-43 ; 7B/Q1660-1 ; 8A/Q1686,  Q1855;  9/Q2022,  Q2139;  11-12/Q2870; 
18/Q3827,  Q4103-12;  20A/Q4431,  Q4533;  26A/Q5987;  26B/Q6125;  28A/Q6392,  Q6520; 
33/Q7716;  34-3S/Q8067,  Q8070-3;  37-38/Q8706;  45A/Q10971,  Q11029  ; 50C/Q11931, 
Q12032-4;  52D/QI2458-76  ; 54C/Q12955-71;  55/Q13020,  Q13114— 5;  56B/Q13210; 
57A/Q13393-405 ; 57C/Q13550-7;  60A/Q13919;  63/Q14517-51 ; 69/Q15688,  Q15746, 
Q15770-6,  Q1 5783-6,  Q15805-38. 

Relation  of  Town  Planning,  Highways  and  Traffic  Management  to  Public  Transport — 
(see  under  “ Town  and  Country  Planning  ”) 

Size  of  highway  authority 

6A/Q1140;  18/Q4114;  34-35/Q8078-9;  45A/Q10992-11002;  QU022-6;  69/Q15688 
Q15746,  Q15866-89. 

Trunk  Roads 

1/Q51,  Q129;  2B/Q385-9;  3A/Q515;  4A/Q789-91;  4B/Q823,  Q932,  Q937;  5/Q1082; 
6B/Q1368;  7A/Q1398,  Q1537^t0;  7B/Q1661-5;  8B/Q1980-3;  10/Q2342-7;  11-12/Q2832; 
13A/Q3099;  16-17/Q3754;  18/Q3827,  Q4102-12;  23A/Q5198-207;  28A/Q6521-4; 
33/Q7718-22,  Q7734-5;  34-35/Q8100;  36B/Q8448-51 ; 44/Q10946-7  ; 4SA/Q10986-8, 
Q1 1027-8;  45B/Q11057,  Q11066;  52D/Q12S23-5;  54C/Q12958-9,  Q12968;  57A/Q13394- 
5;  58B/Q13709;  63/Q14517-9,  Q14552-5;  69/Q15727-8;  Q15781,  Q15788-94. 

Holborn  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  5. 


Home  Office 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  65  and  Appendix  n. 


Hornchurch  Urban  District  Council 
16-17/Q3815-8. 

Hornsey  Borough  Council 
34-35/Q8177. 

Hospital  Service 

Co-ordination  with  local  authority  services 

43/010442,  010575-81;  44/Q10887-92;  46/Q11127;  47B/Q11292,  Q1 1371 ; 49B/Q1 1765; 
53C/Q12674-81 ; 55/Q13040;  56C/Q1 3295-300,  Q13305;  61B/Q14190;  64/Q14763-4. 

Housing 

General 

(Local  Authorities'  Evidence) 

Administrative  County  of  London 

1/Q12-24,  Q29;  2A/Q141-165;  2B/Q342-62;  3A/Q407,  Q418-20,  Q445-73  ; 3B/Q582- 
94;  4A/Q704-31;  4B/Q819,  Q821,  Q860-77;  5/Q952,  Q978-94,  Q1008-14,  Q)096-7, 
Q1 1 23—30;  6A/Q1203-17;  6B/Q1267,  Q1320-54  ; 7A/Q1396,  Q1473-505;  7B/Q1613; 
8A/Q1788-838;  8B/Q1897,  QI943  ; 9/Q2120-31;  10/Q2264-82;  11-12/Q2694-744; 
Appendix  I — pages  18-24. 
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Housing — continued 

Middlesex  . 

31B/Q7400-7,  Q7459-72;  32/Q7586-92,  Q7616-38;  33/Q7803-18;  34-35/Q8014-3S’ 
Q8173,  Q8175;  36A/Q8320-35;  36B/Q8500-14;  37-38/Q8558,  Q8582-92,  Q8633"5' 
Q8991-9. 

Metropolitan  Essex 

14/Q3327-51 ; 16-17/Q3466,  Q3702-34,  Q3804-13;  18/Q4054,  Appendix  U— pages  19-23' 
Metropolitan  Hertfordshire 

19A/Q4163:  19B/Q4237;  19C/Q4314,  Q4325-38,  Q4408-22;  20A/Q4431,  Q444J; 

04505-14  ; 20B/Q4552;  20C/Q4564,  Q4603-9;  21/Q4620,  Q4628-42,  Q4654,  Q4858~f>3/ 
22A/Q4991-9;  22B/Q5094-114  ; 23A/Q5 183-4;  23B/Q5213,  Q5215-33,  Q5242-5& 
Q5269-73 ; 24A/Q5326-9;  24B/Q5359;  24C/Q5442-9  ; 24D/Q5479-99 ; 25/Q5609’ 
Q5669-98. 

Metropolitan  Kent 

26A/Q5834,  05967-84  ; 26B/Q6101-17;  27A/Q6213,  Q6239-53;  27B/Q6277,  Q6307I 
28A/Q6475-96;  28B/Q6667-77  ; 29A/Q6762-71 ; 29B/Q6822,  Q6923-30;  30/Q7238-7L 

Metropolitan  Surrey 

39A/Q9060.  Q9074-105;  39B/Q9196-217;  39C/Q9320,  Q9335-48,  Q9378-84;  39D/Q943& 
Q9456-66;  40A/Q9509,  Q9537^16;  40B/Q9565,  Q9582-93;  40C/Q9642-51 ; 4OD/Q9707. 
Q9714-27  ; 41A/Q9914-29;  41B/Q10010-24  ; 41C/Q10138^t9;  41D/Q10193,  Q10253-9! 
42A/Q10328-39;  42B/Q10380-8;  43/Q10690-2  ; 44/Q10916;  52A/Q12235-431 

52B/Q12345-50. 


{Government  Department's  Evidence ) 
68/Q15577-97. 


{Other  Evidence) 

13A/Q3063-83;  15/Q3438,  Q3451;  4SA/Q10965;  47D/Q11478-500;  48B/Q1I598; 

49A/Q11710;  50C/Q11928,  Q12017-28;  51A/Q12058,  Q12067,  Q12162-9;  54C/Q12980- 
94;  55/Q13030,  Q13035;  56B/Q13210;  56C/Q13243,  Q13276-86;  S7A/Q1 3368-93, 
Q13406-12;  59A/Q13751-90;  59B/Q13872;  60A/Q13919;  60D/Q14093;  61B/Q14234-5; 
62B/Q14407,  Q14439-48  ; 63/Q14570-601 . 


Comments  on  written  evidence  of  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government 
4B/Q821;  S/Q952;  11-12/Q2735-40;  16-17/Q3466;  29B/Q6822;  Appendix  I— pages 
20-24. 


Concurrent  powers 

Present  position  in  Administrative  County  of  London  (including  housing  management) 
1/Q20;  2A/Q144-7,  Q158-165 ; 3A/Q460-8  ; 3B/Q582-5;  4A/Q719;  S/Q1013,  Q1096-7; 
6A/Q1210;  7A/Q1396;  7B/Q1635-9;  8A/Q1827-9,  Q1832-6;  8B/Q1952-6;  11-12/Q2717- 
27,  Q2741-3  ; 47D/Q11489-96;  60D/Q14093-106. 

Termination  of  powers  in  Administrative  County  of  London 

1/012-22;  2A/Q141-9;  2B/Q342;  43A/Q420,  Q445-53;  4A/Q704-5;  4B/Q821,  Q860; 
S/Q981,  Q1011;  6A/Q1206;  6B/Q1267,  Q1320-25,  Q1341-52;  7A/Q1476  ; 7B/Q1613; 
8A/Q1790;  9/Q2120;  4SA/Q10965. 


Wider  use  of  concurrent  powers 

3B/Q582,  Q590-4  ; 37-38/Q8582,  Q8587,  Q8991-9;  SS/Q13030;  59A/Q13756-67; 
61B/Q14234-5;  63/Q14570-601 ; 68/Q15589-93. 


Consequences  of  out-boundary  estates 

11-12/Q2705-8;  16-17/Q3804-7,  Q3811;  20A/Q4431,  Q4505;  21/Q4620,  Q4654-7; 
23B/Q5215-7;  24D/Q5462-71,  Q5479-82;  25/Q5534-42,  Q5647-50;  28A/Q6477-9; 
29A/Q6768-71;  31B/Q7466-72;  37-38/Q8557;  39A/Q9090-105 ; 39B/Q9205-9,  Q9213- 
7;  40D/Q9722-7 ; 41B/Q10019-21 ; 41C/Q10143-6;  42A/Q10334-9;  43/Q10703-9; 

48B/Q11588-91,  Q11598,  Q11602-17  ; 59A/Q13755,  Q13771-90;  60D/Q14107-10; 

68/Q15595-7. 

Financial  assistance  to  other  bodies  or  persons 
1/013 ; 2A/Q142,  Q163-5;  3A/Q452;  3B/Q593;  4A/Q705;  4B/Q861;  7A/Q1488-502; 
7B/Q1640-3;  8B/Q1965-68;  9/Q2120;  16-17/Q3719;  34-35/Q8025-7 ; 37-38/Q8633-5; 
40C/Q9642;  41A/Q9919-21 ; 41B/Q10022-4. 
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Housin  g — continued 

Housing  of  old  people — demarcation  of  housing  and  welfare  functions 
1/Q23-4;  2A/Q 153-7 ; 3A/Q454-9  ; 4A/Q714-18;  4B/Q869-74;  6A/Q 121 1-17: 

7A/Q 1473-5;  8A/Q1830;  8B/Q1943-51;  11-12/Q2928-31 ; 15/Q3441;  16-17/03 665-8, 
Q3702-9 ; 19A/Q4176-8;  19B/Q4244;  21/Q4838-47;  25/Q5591-3,  Q5608,  05617-9: 
26A/Q5969-70;  26B/Q6087-9,  Q6113-4;  27B/Q6315-6,  Q6354-9;  28A/Q6439-42; 
28B/Q6673-7;  29A/Q6753-61 ; 29B/Q6928-30;  30/Q7249-63;  31B/Q7456-7;  32/07586- 
99,  Q7616-9;  33/Q7772,  Q7814-9;  34-35/Q7927-35,  Q7971-8,  Q8014;  36B/Q8510-4; 
37-38/Q8995;  39A/Q9125-30;  39C/Q9345-8;  39D/Q9462-6;  40C/Q9688;  41B/Q10057; 
41D/Q10193,  Q10272  ; 42A/Q10345;  43/Q10691-2;  44/Q 10895-901;  64/Q14843-54. 

Housing  overspill — (included  under  “ Overspill  ”). 

Out-County  building — (included  under  “ Overspill  ”). 

Ownership  and  control  of  L.C.C.  housing  estates 
1/Q20;  2A/Q143;  2B/Q346-7;  3A/Q407,  Q419;  4A/Q711,  Q726-31;  5/Q1014: 
6A/Q1210;  6B/Q1320;  7A/Q1477,  Q1502;  8A/Q1825;  10/Q2266;  16-17/03 806-7, 
Q3812-3;  20A/Q4508-10;  59A/Q13768-90;  68/Q15587-8,  Q15594. 

Slum  clearance  and  redevelopment 

2A/Q150-2;  3A/Q407;  3B/Q593;  4A/Q705-9;  4B/Q821,  Q860;  5/0978-81;  6A/Q1203- 
6;  6B/Q1267,  Q1334-40;  7A/Q1481-6,  Q1502-5;  7B/Q1621-7;  8A/Q1789-21; 

8B/Q 1957-64;  9/Q2120;  11-12/Q2717-8,  Q2728-34;  39B/Q9210;  39C/Q9320,  Q9338- 
40;  40D/Q9707;  41B/Q10010-13;  47D/Q1 1478-500  ; 50C/Q12022-8;  51A/Q12067; 
Appendix  I — page  19. 

Housing  and  Local  Government,  Ministry  of 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  68. 

Ilford  Borough  Council 
16-17/Q3819. 

Institute  of  Almoners 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  60. 

Institute  of  Public  Cleansing 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  56. 

Institution  of  Highway  Engineers 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  45. 

Institution  of  Municipal  Engineers 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  45. 

Jenkins,  Hugh,  M.P. 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  48. 

Joint  Arrangements — {see  under  “ Function  ”)■ 

Joint  Committee  of  the  Four  Secondary  Associations 
Incorporated  Association  of  Head  Masters ; 

Association  of  Head  Mistresses  Incorporated; 

Incorporated  Association  of  Assistant  Masters; 

Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses  Incorporated 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  58. 

Journey  to  Work 

18/Q3875-9,  App.  A;  19A/Q4151-4;  20A/Q4441;  20C/Q4583-7;  21/Q4658-62; 

22A/Q4903-7 ; 22B/Q5025;  27B/Q6281-5;  32/Q7505-6;  42B/Q10432-4. 

Kensington  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  6. 

Kent  County  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  30  and  Appendix  II. 

Internal  organisation 
30/Q6968-75,  Q7291-3. 

Kingston-upon-Thames  Borough  Council 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  41 . 
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Labour,  Ministry  of 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  65  and  Appendix  n. 

Lambeth  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  6. 

Land  Drainage — {see  under  “ Watercourses  ”). 

Leyton  Borough  Council 
16-17/Q3820. 

Liberal  Party  Organisation 

Minutes  of  Evidence— Day  61. 


Libraries 

1/Q317;  2A/Q238-41;  3A/Q407;  4A/Q663  ; 4B/Q821,  Q824,  Q835-7;  5/Q1120— 1 ; 
6B/Q1267;  8A/Q1689;  8B/Q1897;  16-17/Q3804,  Q3822;  19C/Q4315;  21/Q4620; 
23B/Q5213,  Q5266  ; 26A/Q5834;  27B/Q6277;  28A/Q6392;  28B/Q6551,  Q6554 

31B/Q7381;  33/Q7834;  36B/Q8400;  40A/Q9509;  40D/Q9707,  Q9805-7;  41A/Q9815, 
Q9939 ; 41D/Q10193;  43/Q10442  ; 44/Q10752;  45A/Q10997;  52A/Q12207. 

Licensing  and  Registration  Functions  (Public  Control) 

General 

34-35/Q8175;  48C/Q1 1667-9;  50C/Q11931. 

Issue  of  driving  licences 
8B/Q1987. 

Local  Government 

Elected  member — Contact  with  the  electorate 
11-12/Q2423-5 ; 27A/Q6143,  Q6261 ; 53A/Q1 2569-70  ; 57 C/Ql  3558-62. 

Elected  member — Role  of 

4B/Q820;  5/Q952;  6A/Q1136;  6B/Q1267;  11-12/Q2426-30,  Q2444;  48C/Q11658-61 ; 
54C/Q 12893-8;  64/Q14829-36;  65A/Q14970  ; 67/Q1 5264-5. 

Local  loyalties 

55/Q1 3049-59;  61B/Q14190;  63/App. 

The  need  for  reorganisation 
68/Q15542-5. 


Local  Government  Act,  1958 — Delegated  Provisions  of 

18/Q3827,  Q3960-2;  30/Q7080,  Q7190;  36A/Q8185;  39A/Q9060,  Q9 185-7;  39B/Q9312; 
39D/Q9473 ; 40D/Q9787;  41A/Q9815;  41D/Q10196;  43/Q 10442-4,  Q1 0540,  010560-5, 
Q 10603-4  ; 49B/Q1 1768-71;  57C/Q13547-9;  64/Q14800-28;  67/Q15479-82. 

Local  Government  Officers 
Considerations  affecting  recruitment  of 
53A/Q12532-6,  Q12542. 

Staff  training 
53A/Q1 2560-3 


Whitley  Council  negotiating  arrangements  in  Greater  London 
53A/Q 12548. 

Local  Medical  Committee  for  the  County  of  London 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  53. 

London  and  Home  Counties  Regional  Advisory  Council  for  Technical  Education 

11-12/Q2626-8;  16-17/Q3532,  Q3549-51;  44/Q10828,  Q10868-71;  54A/Q12752, 

Q12758-73;  67/Q15469-78. 


London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee 

5/Q1110;  30/Q7024-9 ; 33/Q7733;  40B/Q9565,  Q9607  ; 43/Q10711;  44/Q1096O; 

45B/Q 11068;  52B/Q12294,  Q12329;  52D/Q 12445-55;  69/Q15724-6. 
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London,  Corporation  of 

Minutes  of  Evidence— Day  10  and  Appendix  I. 


London  Council  of  Social  Service 
Minutes  of  Evidence— Day  59. 


London  County  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence— Days  11-12  and  Appendix  I. 


Functions  of 

70?Qi54S3QQ15933-4i9;  11_12/Q2369'  Q23S0-1 ; 51A/Q12056-62,  Q12062;  61B/Q14190; 


Internal  organisation 


7A/Q1396;  7B/Q1560;  9/Q2016;  11-12/Q2426-518,  Q2964-6;  48C/Q11628-34, 

QJ1«  ^L4?B/2n7i?;  50C/Q12046;  51A/Q12053,  Q12067;  56C/Q13258,  Q13267^ 
60A/Q13900-1 ; 61A/Q14149;  Appendix  I — page  33. 


Suitability  of  present  area 

I1-12/Q2371-9,  Q2406-1 1 ; 29B/Q6822-3; 
70/Q15893. 

System  of  financial  control 
Appendix  I — pages  29-32. 


5XA/Q12052-3,  Q12089; 


56C/Q13258; 


System  of  raising  capital 
68/Q15680-1. 


London  County  Council  Staff  Association 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  49. 


London  District  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  61. 

London  Labour  Party 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  51. 

London  Municipal  Society 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  56  and  Appendix  II. 


London  Rate  Equalisation  Scheme 
General 

1/028,  Q86-9;  2B/Q402-4;  4A/Q810-3;  5/Q1 112-5;  6A/Q1259-61;  6B/Q1 380-9; 
7A/Q1555;  7B/Q1677;  8B/Q2003-5,  Q2013;  10/Q2363-4;  11-12/Q2369,  Q2436-22, 
Q2958;  50C/Q11948,  Q12043;  60A/Q13935-6;  68/Q1567 6. 

Should  rate  equalisation  operate  beyond  the  Administrative  County? 

1/Q132;  2B/Q405 ; 3B/Q640  ; 4B/Q939-42;  7A/Q1557-8;  9/Q2022-3,  Q2052-3; 
11-12/Q2959;  13A/Q3126;  16-17/Q3769-73 ; 18/Q4131;  30/Q7289-90;  33/Q7819-20; 
34-35/Q8 166;  36A/Q8391-5;  36B/Q8531-2;  37-38/Q9056-7;  41A/Q9953-5;  41C/Q10179- 
83 ; 43/Q1 0740-9;  44/Q1 0955-9 ; 50C/Q1 1946-9,  Q1 2043-5 ; 54C/Q12929-31 ; 60A/Q13935; 
61B/Q14208-12;  63/Q14678-84;  68/Q15676-9. 


London  Teachers’  Association 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  50. 


Main  Drainage  and  Sewage  Disposal 

3A/Q407 ; 4B/Q820,  Q825,  Q946;  5/Q1121;  9/Q2018;  11-12/Q2383;  13A/Q3115-6 
14/Q3244,  Q3383;  15/Q3438;  16-17/Q3596-600,  Q3802,  Q3804,  Q3822;  18/Q3827 
Q3938,  Q3976-85;  Q3989-92;  19A/Q4209;  20A/Q4475-9;  20C/Q4561;  22B/Q5060-5 
23B/Q5213,  Q5269;  24C/Q5404,  Q5421;  25/Q5654;  32/Q7498-9;  34-35/Q8178 
36B/Q8400;  37-38/Q8754-5 ; 40B/Q9565;  44/Q10752,  Q10744  ; 45A/Q10997-11000 
50C/Q11931;  :56B/Q13210;  56C/Q13273;  68/Q15652-3. 


Malden  and  Coombe  Borough  Council 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  41. 
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Mental  Health  Services 

( Local  Authorities’  Evidence) 

Administrative  County  of  London 

1/Q27 ; 2B/Q312;  6A/Q1194;  6B/Q12S7,  Q1315;  7B/Q160I; 
9/Q2108-10;  11-12/Q2895. 


8A/Q1764;  8B/Q19197 


Middlesex 

32/Q7604  ; 33/Q7762;  34-35/Q7891;  36B/Q8457;  37-38/Q8935-43. 

Metropolitan  Essex 
16-17/Q3638-43;  18/Q3938. 

Metropolitan  Kent 

29A/Q6748-52 ; 29B/Q6869-70,  Q6902-9;  30/Q7128-35. 

MD/Q9467!'Q949rie-2;  40C/Q9626;  4IB/Q10047;  43/Q10603;  44/Q10888;  S2B/Q12294. 
( Government  Departments'  Evidence ) 

64/Q 14857. 

{Other  Evidence) 

13A/Q3105;  53C/Q12727-8;  57B/Q 13479-80;  62A/Q14335. 

Merton  and  Morden  Urban  District  Council 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  52. 

Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint  Committee 
Minutes  of  Evidence— Day  1 and  Appendix  I. 


Middlesex  County  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence— Days  37  and  38  and  Appendix  II. 

Internal  organisation 

34-35/Q8175;  37-38/Q8570-1,  Q9050-5. 


Middlesex  Excepted  Districts’  Association 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  3 1 . 


Middlesex  Group  of  Large  Borough  Councils 

Minutes  of  Evidence— Days  34-35  and  Appendix  II. 


Middlesex  Group  of  Medium-Sized  Authorities 

Minutes  of  Evidence— Day  33  and  Appendix  H. 


Middlesex  Local  Medical  Committee 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  62. 

Midwifery— (included  under  “ Health  Services  (Personal)  *’ — see  also  Minutes  of  Evidence  of 
Royal  College  of  Midwives— Day  47). 

Minority  of  Members  on  Fulham  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  56. 

Minority  of  Members  on  London  County  Council 
Minutes  of  Evidence— Day  50  and  Appendix  II. 

Minority  of  Members  on  Penge  Urban  District  Council 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  49. 

Minority  of  Members  on  Richmond  Borough  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  47. 

Mitcham  Borough  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  40. 

Mortuaries  and  Post  Mortem  Rooms  , 

8A/Q1783-7;  28B/Q6551;  34-35/Q8109;  39D/Q9434;  40A/Q9509. 

National  Association  of  Divisional  Executives  for  Education 
Minutes  of  Evidence— Day  13  and  Appendix  II. 

National  Chamber  of  Trade— Greater  London  Area  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  60. 

National  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  62. 
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National  and  Local  Government  Officers  Association 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  53. 

Nugent  Committee — {see  under  “ Highways  ”). 


Nursing  Services— (included  under  “ Health  Services  (Personal)  ”)• 
Old  People — Welfare  of— (included  under  “ Welfare  Services  ”)• 


Organisation  and  Methods 


1/Q90-5 ; 3B/Q644-53 ; 4A/Q814-5;  4B/Q943-4;  5/Q1116-8;  6A/Q1262-6;  6B/Q1376- 
9;  8A/Q 1868-85;  8B/Q2005-10;  11-12/Q2964-6;  21/Q4895-7;  25/05829-30; 

34-35/Q8167;  37-38/Q9052-5 ; 39B/Q9190,  Q9304-6;  40B/Q96I5-18. 


Orpington  Urban  District  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  29. 


Overspill 


(. Local  Authorities'  Evidence) 


Administrative  County  of  London 

2A/Q148,  Q 1 66—7 ; 2B/Q345-62;  3A/Q446-51,  Q469-73;  3B/Q583-9;  4A/Q706; 
4B/Q864;  5/Q981-94;  6A/Q1203,  Q1210;  7A/Q1398,  Q1476-80;  7B/Q1613-34; 

8A/Q1815-9;  8B/Q1964  ; 9/Q2123-31;  11-12/Q2694-704,  Q2709-16;  Appendix  I— 
pages  18,  23,  24. 


Middlesex 

31B/Q7403-7,  Q7464;  32/Q7631-8;  33/Q7803-11;  34-35/Q8014,  Q8015-20,  08028-36, 
Q8175;  36A/Q8321,  Q8331-5;  36B/Q8500-9;  37-38/Q8540,  Q8556,  08582-633, 

Q8636-7,  Q8674-81. 


Metropolitan  Essex 

16-17/Q3720-34,  Q3804;  18/Q3827,  Q4055-60. 

Metropolitan  Hertfordshire 

19A/Q4169;  19B/Q4241,  Q4248-56;  19C/Q4330-8;  21/Q4629-31,  Q4731 ; 25/05669-98, 
Q57 17-21;  26B/Q6105. 

Metropolitan  Kent 

27A/Q6239-48;  27B/Q6307;  28A/Q6475-6;  29A/Q6763-5  ; 29B/Q6923-7;  30/07031, 
Q7238-48. 

Metropolitan  Surrey 

39A/Q9060,  Q9074-85;  39B/Q9198-204;  39C/Q9335-44  ; 39D/Q9436,  Q9456-60; 
40A/Q9509,  Q9537-43;  40B/Q9589-93 ; 40C/Q9644-51;  40D/Q9707,  Q9714-21; 
41B/Q10015;  41D/Q10193,  Q10257;  42A/Q10302;  42B/Q10380-8;  43/Q10442,  Q10452, 
Q10693;  44/Q10914-8;  52A/Q 1223 5-43 ; 52B/Q 12345-50. 

{Government  Departments'  Evidence) 

65B/Q1 5140-1;  66/Q15200-19;  68/Q15550-79. 

{Other  Evidence) 

13A/Q3074-83;  15/Q3451,  Q3458;  48B/Q1 1598,  Q1 1618;  49A/Q1 1710-22;  50C/Q11928, 
Q1 20 17-27;  51A/Q12163-9;  51B/Q12203-4  ; 54C/Q12980-3,  Q12993-5;  55/013035; 
56B/Q13210;  56C/Q13243,  Q13276-89;  57A/Q13344-55;  58B/0 13692-703;  59A/Q13763- 
7;  59B/Q13851-4;  61B/Q14234;  62B/Q14407-8,  Q14444-8;  63/Q14556-69;  70/015908; 
Appendix  II— pages  16-19,  55-75,  82. 


Paddington  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  7. 


Parker,  John,  M.P. 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  29. 


Parking  Places  {see  under  “ Traffic  Management  ”). 

Parks  and  Open  Spaces 

1/Q68-69,  Q130-1 ; 2A/250-4;  2B/Q294-300;  3B/Q575-6;  4B/Q857-9;  5/Q972-7; 
6A/Q 11 69-72;  6B/Q1267;  7A/Q1412-8;  8A/Q1716-40;  8B/Q1912-5;  9/Q2175-7: 
11-12/Q2638-67;  13A/Q3111-3;  14/Q3383;  16-17/Q3802,  Q3822;  19C/Q4315; 

20C/Q4564;  21/Q4620,  Q4885-8;  22A/Q4900;  22B/Q5022,  Q5039-43;  23B/Q5213 
26A/Q5844-6;  26B/Q6011-4;  41D/Q10193;  42B/Q10372  ; 58B/Q 137 18-20. 

Penge  Urban  District  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  29. 
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Personal  Health 

(see  “ Health  Services  (Personal)  ”). 

Police — Functions  of  ( see  under  “ Traffic  Management  ”)• 

Port  Health 

10/Q21 99-204;  16-17/Q3588-95 ; 48C/Q11686-8;  64/Q14866-76. 

Port  of  London 

48C/Q1 1677-8,  Q11686. 

Potters  Bar  Urban  District  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  31. 

Public  Control  (see  “ Licensing  and  Registration  Functions  ”)• 

Public  Transport — Relation  to  Town  Planning,  Highways  and  Traffic  Management — (■see- 
under  To>vn  and  Country  Planning  ”). 


Rate  Equalisation — (see  under  “ London  Rate  Equalisation  Scheme  ”). 

Ravensbourne,  River 

Appendix  I — page  18. 

Redevelopment  (see  under  “ Town  and  Country  Planning  ”). 

Refuse  Collection 
General 

97?-82’  2A/Q! 68-75;  3A/Q407,  Q441;  4B/Q821,  Q842;  5/Q967;  6A/O1140 
Q1399^11;  8B/Q1897;  9/Q2016,  Q2046;  10/Q2184;  14/03244 
^A7^3^01-2;-  Q3802>  Q3822;  18/Q3938;  19C/Q4314;  20A/Q4471-4*  20C/O4561 
21/Q4620;  Q4678-80;  Q4680-90;  22A/Q4900,  Q4982;  22B/Q5079-81  • 23B/05'>I3 
Q5269  Q5273-5,  Q5289-91;  25/Q5656-9;  28B/Q6551;  31B/Q7474;  34-^ 

37r??(S?732,  Q8742;  39B/Q9190;  40A/Q9509;  40B/Q9565;  44/Q10752 
52B/Q12294;  56A/Q13121-38,  Q13178;  56C/Q13307;  63/Q14662-8;  68/Q15633. 

Comments  on  written  evidence  of  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government 
VQ2,  Q74,  Q79-82;  6A/Q1140;  6B/Q1267;  7A/Q1396;  10/02184;  18/03938*  19C/04314* 
S/QKT7521  ’ 31B/Q7474;  34~35/Q8109;  36A/Q8185;  39D/Q9436;  40A/Q9509;  40B/Q9565; 

Refuse  Disposal 
General 

(Local  Authorities'  evidence ) 

Administrative  County  of  London 

2®/Q 289-91;  3A/Q407,  Q442-3;  3B/Q565-74  ; 4A/0687-91*  4B/0847-5A 
Q946;  5/Q952,  Q957-71 ; 6A/Q1140,  Q1156-64;  6B/Q1267  Q1272-8  01282-6*  7A/0H96  * 
S^^i11^^1580-1 ; 8A/Q1704— 13,  Q1 872-6,  Q1 88^93  ;8B/Q 1909-1 1 • 9/02016 
p/g^T-j!  Q2082~8,  Q2091~2;  W/Q2184,  Q220J-33;  J1-12/Q2674-93 ; Appendix  I, 

Middlesex 

37?3?/Q85«),  Q8732^81109’  Q8128_5I;  36A/Q8185,  Q8284-319;  36B/Q8515-20;. 

Metropolitan  Essex 

14/Q3261-3;  16-17/Q3503,  Q3601-12,  Q3804,  Q3822;  18/Q3986-8. 

Metropolitan  Herts 

19C/Q4314;  20A/Q4471-4;  20C/Q4561 ; 22B/Q5079-81 ; 25/Q5656. 

Metropolitan  Kent 

27A/Q6255-9  ; 28B/Q6551,  Q6606-10;  30/Q7139-50,  Q7302. 

Metroplitan  Surrey 

39A/Q9131-6;  39B/Q9190,  Q9251-62;  39C/Q9395-8 • 39D/09434-6  09493  9 ■ daA/noma 
S9532-5;  4°B/Q956S,  Q9574-7;  40C/Q9634-41 ; 

41B/Q9957,  010060-73  and  App.;  41C/O10076  010168-78  - 410/010PR1  91 

52B/Q1 2294~Q1*23 18^zP ^ 0424—9  ; 43/Q10442,  Q10681-7;  44/Q10752,  QQ10910-3 
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Refuse  Disposal — continued 

{Government  Departments'  Evidence) 
68/Q1 5633-51. 


{Other  Evidence) 


1/Q2,  Q70-79 ; 15/Q3438;  45A/Q10965,  Q11036-49;  49A/Q11732-5;  49B/Q11766; 
51A/Q12116,  Q12170-3;  56A/Q13121,  Q13139-206;  56C/Q13243,  Q13307-10;  d3/Q1466i; 
Q14670-3. 


Comments  on  written  evidence  of  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government 

1/Q2.Q70-79;  3B/Q568-71;  4B/Q842,  Q851;  5/Q952;  6A/Q1140;  6B/Q1267;  7A/Q1396 
10/Q2184;  11-12/Q2674-8 ; 19C/Q43I4;  28B/Q6551 ; 34-35/Q8109,  Q8143-5;  36A/Q8185 
36B/Q8516;  39D/Q9436,  Q9496-9;  40A/Q9509;  40B/Q9565;  44/010752  ; 45A/Q10965 
Q1 1036-7 ; 52B/Q12294. 


Central  research 

34-35/Q8132-4;  37-38/Q8732;  39D/Q9496-9;  41A/Q9950-2; 

56A/Q1 3 194-205;  63/Q14672;  68/Q15637-40. 


42A/Q 103 62-6; 


Remand  Homes  {see  under  “ Care  of  Children  ”) 

Residential  Welfare  Accommodation  (included  under  “ Welfare  Services  ”) 

Richards,  Dr.  Peter  G.  {see  “ University  of  Southampton  ”). 

Richmond  Borough  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  40. 

Rickmansworth  Urban  District  Council 
Minutes  of  Evidence-Day  23. 

Rodent  Control 
40A/Q9509. 

Romford  Borough  Council 
16-17/Q3821. 

Royal  Automobile  Club  {see  “ Standing  Joint  Committee  of  the  R.A.C.,  A.  A.  and  R.S.A.C.  ”). 

Royal  College  of  Midwives 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  47. 

Royal  College  of  Nursing 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  47. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  59. 

Royal  Institution  of  Chartered  Surveyors 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  57. 

Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  53. 

Royal  Scottish  Automobile  Club  (see  “ Standing  Joint  Committee  of  the  R.A.C.,  A. A.  and 
R.S.A.C.”). 

Ruislip-Northwood  Urban  District  Council 
33/Q7826-32. 

Sarratt  Parish  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  24. 

School  Health  Service 
General 

{Local  Authorities'  Evidence) 

Administrative  County  of  London 

1/Q25-6;  2A/Q194-6;  2B/Q316-7;  3B/Q597-8;  4A/Q667-8.  Q748-50;  4B/Q883-8; 
5/Q954,  Q 1032-5;  6A/Q1184;  6B/Q 1299-1 302;  7A/Q139 6,  Q1451;  7B/Q1600-3; 
■8A/Q1691,  Q1760-3 ; 8B/Q1938-9;  9/Q2107;  10/Q2184,  Q2256-63;  11-12/Q2599-620, 
<J2899-907. 
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School  Health  Service— continued 
General — continued 

34^35/07913-7;  36A/Q8227-37;  36B/Q8475-6,  Q8490-1 ; 37-38/Q8949-60;  Appendix II, 
pages  75-77. 

Metropolitan  Essex 
14/Q3256;  16-17/Q3644-6. 

UB/<$W-6  ”9C/Q4389-97;  21/Q4798-818;  23B/Q5292-6;  25/Q5568. 

26A/Q5921-2 ^28  A/Q6462,  Q6469-70;  28B/Q6661-6,  Q6681-5 ; 29A/Q6745-7;  29B/Q6880 
-99;  30/Q7113-23. 

»B/Q9190?n§219-21;  39C/Q9408-U;  39D/Q9445-55 ; 43/Q10605-11;  44/Q10884; 
52B/Q12294. 

( Government  Departments'  Evidence ) 

64/Q14708-30;  67/Q15518-30. 

(Other  Evidence ) 

31A/Q7375-6;  46/Q1 1 146-63 ; 47C/Q11406,  QU418™25,  QU462  ; 50C/Q 1 2012 -6; 
57B/Q 13475-8,  Q13484-8;  62A/Q 14328-30,  Q14340-4. 

Co-ordination  with  other  services  (see  under  “ Health  Services  (Personal)  ”). 


Second-Tier  Authorities  (see  under  “ Structure  ”). 

Sewage  Disposal  (see  under  “ Main  Drainage  ”)• 

Sheltered  Employment — Provision  of— (Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Acts) 
65B/Q1 5062-72. 

Shenley  Parish  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  20. 


Shops  Acts 

47D/Q11471,  Q1 1501-4. 

St.  Pancras  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  8. 

Staines  Urban  District  Council 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  36. 

Standing  Joint  Committee  of  the  R.A.C.,  A.A.  and  R.S.A.C. 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  52. 


Stepney  Bridge  (Narrow  Street) 

55/Q13031 ; 58B/Q 13709. 

Stoke  Newington  Metropolitan  Borough  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  8. 


Street  Cleansing 

7A/01396-  14/03266-79;  16-17/Q3802;  20A/Q4466-70;  20C/Q456I-3; 
22A/Q4986-7  ; 23B/Q521 3 ; 24A/Q5304  ; 28A/Q6534-6;  29A/Q6806  10; 
33/07839  - 34-35/Q8067-9,  Q8080;  36A/Q8384-5;  3611/08452; 

Q8721;  39B/Q9190;  56A/Q13121;  63/Q14519-28. 


21/04889  94; 
31B/Q74IO-7; 
37-38/Q8706, 


Street  Lighting 

2 A/0242-7  ' 3A/O407;  4B/Q822;  8B/Q 1999-2002,  Q2014;  10/021 85;  16  17/03802; 
I8/Q4105;  20C/Q4561,  Q4564;  24B/Q5357;  24C/Q5404,  Q5420;  28A/Q6533; 28B/Q65S1; 
30/06986  ; 31B/Q7410-7;  33/Q7652,  Q7723-30,  Q7834;  34--35/Q8070,  Q8I02; 

36A/08383-5  - 36B/Q8442  Q8452;  37-38/Q8706,  Q8721 ; 39A/Q9060;  39B/Q9!)0; 
40A/Q9509 ; 40B/Q9565  ; 40D/Q9803  ; 4IA/Q9815,  Q9906;  41D/Q10281-2;  49B/OI1766; 
52B/Q12294  ; 63/Q14522-8;  69/Q15849-58. 
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Structure  (Including  Distribution  of  Functions) 

General 

(Local  Authorities’  Evidence ) 

Administrative  County  of  London 

1/Q2,  Q98-103;  2A/Q234-5;  2B/Q256-67;  3A/Q407;  3B/Q549-53 ; 4A/Q663 ; 4B/Q825; 
5/Q952,  Q1119-20;  6A/Q1136,  Q1142-55;  6B/Q1267;  7A/Q1396,  Q1551;  7B/Q1560, 
Q1607-12;  8A/Q1686;  8B/Q1897,  Q2014;  9/Q2016,  Q2026-53;  10/Q2184;  11-12/Q2369- 
88,  Q2393-415,  Q2960. 

Middlesex 

31B/Q7380-90,  Q7408-9,  Q7475-8;  32/Q7484-S11,  Q7639-44;  33/Q7648-73,  Q7833-8; 
Q7840;  34-35/Q7847-90,  Q8172-7;  36A/Q8181,  Q8185-99,  Q8396-8;  36B/QS400; 
37-38/Q8538-67. 

Metropolitan  Essex 

14/Q3244,  Q3370-80,  Q3391-7;  16-17/Q3465-72,  Q3789,  Q3801,  Q3801-4,  Q3814, 

Q3819-24;  18/Q3827,  Q3866-91 ; Appendix  n,  pages  23-25. 

Metropolitan  Hertfordshire 

19A/Q4143-51 ; 19B/Q4214-38,  Q4307-9;  19C/Q4313-20;  20A/Q4427-59,  Q4538-40; 
20B/Q4542-7 ; 20C/Q4557-68,  Q4588,  Q4616;  21/Q4620,  Q4658-60,  Q4680-7,  Q4698- 
730;  22A/Q4901-39,  Q4948-61  Q4977-8,  Q4988-90,  Q5018;  22B/Q5022-38,  Q5123; 
23A/Q5126,  Q5136-50;  23B/Q5213,  Q5251-66;  24A/Q5304,  Q5323,  Q533340; 
24B/Q5357-8,  Q5361-93;  24C/Q5404-8,  Q5416-8;  24D/Q5456-61,  Q5500-1;  2S/Q5521- 
34,  Q5815-22. 

Metropolitan  Kent 

26A/Q5834— 50,  Q5996-7;  26B/Q6001-10;  27A/Q6143-74,  Q6185,  Q6219-26,  Q6271; 
27B/Q6277-304,  Q6380-7;  28A/Q6392-5,  Q6546;  28B/Q6551-2,  Q6558-67;  29A/Q6697-9, 
Q6812-8;  29B/Q6822-33,  Q6954-6;  30/Q6959-60,  Q7298-301. 

Metropolitan  Surrey 

39A/Q9060,  Q9175-82;  39B/Q9190;  39C/Q9320-8,  Q9431;  39D/Q9436;  40A/Q9509; 
40B/Q9565-73 ; 40C/Q9626;  40D/Q9707;  41A/Q9815,  Q9940-6;  41B/Q9957,  Q9961-8; 
41C/Q10076-80,  Q10184-7;  41D/Q10192;  42A/Q10294-7  ; 42B/Q10372,  Q10376-82; 
43/Q1 0442-50,  Q10474-8,  Q10734;  44/Q10752,  Q10755-71;  52A/Q12207-22,  Q12282-5; 
52B/Q12294-5. 

(' Government  Departments’  Evidence) 

68/Q15542-8,  Q15682. 

(Other  Evidence) 

13A/2968-305,  Q3124-5;  13B/Q3140-2,  Q3238-9;  15/Q3402-19,  Q3429-37,  Q3454-9; 
47A/Q11194-216;  48B/Q11588;  48C/Q1 1635-40,  Q11651-5,  Q11671;  49A/Q11692, 
Q1 1743—4  ; 49B/Q11747-64;  50A/Q11785,  Q11838;  50B/Q1 1868-79;  S0C/Q11924-41, 
Q1 1981—90;  51A/Q12051-63,  Q12089-98,  Q12111-8;  53A/Q12527  ; 54C/Q12887, 
Q12901-7,  Q12947-54  ; 55/Q13008-37,  Q13060-94,  Q13109,  Q13111;  S6B/Q1 321 0-41 ; 
56 C/Q13243,  Q1 3254-64,  Q13272;  57A/Q13322,  Q13336,  Q13443-8,  57B/Q13451; 
57C/Q13507  ; 58B/Q13658-9;  59A/Q137504,  Q13808;  59B/Q 13837-73;  60A/Q13892, 
Q 13902,  Q 13920,  Q13937;  60B/Q13939-59;  60C/Q14009-14  ; 61B/Q14190-4,  Q14226-33, 
Q14236-53  ; 63/Q14454,  Q14627,  Q14685-7,  App.;  70/Q15893-943. 


Retention  of  existing  two-tier  structure 

1/Q2;  2A/Q234-5 ; 3A/Q407,  Q411 ; 4A/Q663  ; 5/Q952;  6B/Q1267;  7A/Q1396;  8A/Q1686 
8B/Q2014;  10/Q2184;  11-12/Q2369,  Q2393406,  Q2960;  14/Q3244,  Q3380;  15/Q3402 
18/Q3827;  19A/Q4143 ; I9B/Q4215;  19C/Q4315;  22A/Q4901;  23A/Q5126 

27B/Q6277;  28A/Q6392;  29B/Q6822;  30/Q6959;  31B/Q7475  ; 32/Q7484  ; 33/Q7648-9 
Q7840;  36A/Q8191 ; 36B/Q8400;  37-38/Q8540,  Q8553;  39A/Q9060;  39B/Q9190 
39C/Q9320  ; 39D/Q9436;  40A/Q9509;  40B/Q9565;  40C/Q9626;  40D/Q97O7;  41A/Q9815 
41B/Q9957 ; 41C/Q10076;  42A/Q10294  ; 42B/Q10372;  43/Q10442;  49B/Q11753 

51A/Q12051,  Q 12062;  52A/Q12207,  Q12213;  52B/Q12294-5 ; 70/Q15893-6. 


Redistribution  of  functions  within  existing  two-tier  structure — General  comments  (see  also 
under  each  function). 

Administrative  County  of  London 

I/Q133;  2A/Q248-9;  3A/Q407,  Q414-22;  4A/Q663,  Q666;  5/Q952,  Q1047-8,  Q1049-53; 
6B/Q1267;  7A/Q1396;  8A/Q1686-7;  8B/Q1897;  11-12/Q2369. 

Middlesex 

31B/Q738I,  Q7475-8;  32/Q7484;  33/Q7648-52,  Q7658-64,  Q7833,  Q7840  ; 34-35/Q7848- 
78,  Q7890;  36A/Q8185,  Q8191-5;  36B/Q8400;  37-38/Q8540-53;  41A/Q9815;  41B/Q9957. 
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Structure — continued 
Redistribution  of  functions — continued 


Metropolitan  Essex 
14/Q3244;  X6-X7/Q3465,  Q3822. 
Metropolitan  Hertfordshire 
X9B/Q4307 ; X9C/Q4314. 


26A/05834anQ5996  ; 26B/Q6001,  Q6138;  27B/Q6305;  28A/Q6392,  Q6394-5,  Q6546; 
29 A/Q6697-9,  Q68 1 2-4 ; 29B/Q6822,  Q6824-33,  Q6954-6;  30/Q7298-301 . 


^B/O9°90 ' 39D/Q9436 ; 4DC/Q9628 ;140D/Q9707 ; 41A/Q9815;  41B/Q9957;  41C/Q10187; 
41D/Q10196;  52A/Q12207;  52B/Q12295. 


N2B/0256'  3B/0549  - 6A/QU36;  7B/Q1560;  9/Q2016,  Q2028-37;  27A/Q6I43,  Q62I9- 
26-  34-35/08178  43/Q10442  56C/Q13243  Q13272;  57C/QI3507;  59B/Q13843; 

60A/Q13892,  Q13902;  60B/Q13956-9  ; 61B/Q14190;  63/Q14685-7. 


N24B/Qf378;  24D/Q5457;  S5/Q13112-4;  S7C/Q13S13;  58B/Q13672-3;  68/Q15682. 


Greater  London  Authority 
General  comments 

2B/0756-67"  6A/01152-  16-17/03789;  18/Q3827;  22B/Q5022;  33/Q7649;  36B/Q8400. 
37-38/08560-1 : 43/Q10442  ; 48B/Q11588 ; 48C/Q 11635;  49B/Q1 1747 ; 50C/Q1 1925, 
CH193 4;  54C/Q 1 29 0 1 -7 , Q 1291 5-29  ; 55/Q13014-23;  56C/Q 13254-64;  57A/Q13322; 
58B/Q13659;  59B/Q13843;  60B/Q13956;  6XB/Q14191-4,  Q14213-7. 

Area  of 

2B/0256-7:  3B/Q550,  Q552-3;  9/Q2016;  34-35/Q8178;  55/Q13033-7;  56C/Q13243; 
57A/Q13336;  6XB/Q14190,  Q14236-43. 

Constitution  of 

■2R/0256-65'  3B/0641— 3;  9/Q2018;  34— 35/Q8178;  54C/Q12915— 22; 

56C?Q13243’;  57 A/Q 13338’;  58B/Q13659-63;  59B/Q13889;  60B/Q13956-' 

Functions  of 

->R/m&L-7  0381-2  - 3B/O550  0582,  Q590-3,  Q597-629,  Q654;  7B/Q1 649-53; 

9^02018  02024  Q2055  Q2123,  Q2132,  Q2160;  34-35/Q8178;  50C/Q1 1927-34 ; 

54C7012941  012981,  Q13001-2;  55/Q13020,  Q13023,  Q13035,  Q1303^  Q 13095; 

560/013243’  Q13272;  57A/Q13322,  Q13344-55,  Q13368-7;  58B/Q 13  664-82; 

59B/Q1 3 848-54,  Q13889;  63/Q14517-51,  Q14556,  Q14570-90,  Q14661. 


55/Q 13 021-2; 
8;  6XB/Q14190 


Other  new  first-tier  authorities 

Area  of  , 

4B/Q825 ; 6A/Q1152;  7B/Q1644-8;  11-12/Q2406-15  ; 27A/Q6143-6;  30/Q6959. 

Constitution  of 

6A/QU47;  7B/Q1560’Q1651;  27A/Q6143,HQ6147-8,  Q6174,rQ6261,  Q6271. 

Functions  of 

4B/Q825  0833,  Q864,  Q945-50  ; 6A/Q1141-6,  Q1210,  Q1234-41,  Q1257-8;  27A/Q6143, 
Q6151,  Q6160-6,  Q6203;  56B/Q13210-22,  Q13240-1. 


New  single  tier  authorities  ..  „ 

l8®68ll)QS 

Q11216;  49A/Q11692;  5XA/Q121 11-8 ; 56B/Q13210,  Q13228-35,  57C/Q1 3508-1 2. 


Size  of  single  tier  authorities 

X3A/Q2974-305;  X8/Q3866;  21/Q4620;  26A/Q5997;  44/Q10752,  Q10755-62; 

56B/Q 13223-39. 
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Structure — continued 
New  second-tier  authorities 

Functions  of— General  comments  (see  also  under  each  function) 

3B/Q550,  Q582,  Q593-629,  Q655-8 ; 4B/Q819-20;  6A/Q1136  01141-6'  9/02016 
1S/Q3429-31,  Q3438-50;  27A/Q6151;  ^35/Q8178;  Wq10964- 
S^S1™42’  50C/Q11925,  Q11981— 7 ; 54C/Q12938;  56C/Q13243,  Q13272  - 59B/Q13855’ 
60A/Q13902;  60B/Q13959;  61B/Q14190,  Q14226-33;  63/App.  ’ ’ 

Size  of 

5A/Q1 1 36,  Q1138,  Q1149-55;  7B/Q1560,  Q1607-12;  9/Q2016,  Q2026,  Q2044-51 
Q2  9;34-35/Q8178;37-38/Q8564-7;  S0C/Q1 1935-40  ; 54C/Q12947-54;  55/013060-94’. 
Q13109;  56C/QI3243,  Q13267;  57A/Q13443-8;  59B/Q13855-73-  60B/O13939-44* 
618/014238^.5;  63/Q14454,  Q14627-32,  Q14685-7,  App  61)11/015939-44, 

Amalgamation  of  authorities 

J?A/Q4143,  Q4148;  19B/Q4216-20,  Q4307-8;  19C/Q4313-20;  20B/Q4542;  21/Q4620 
iB?/S5C!22,  Q5074;  23A/Q5126;  23B/Q5213;  24A/Q5304  ; 24B/Q5357* 

SS®3?5 SSMT  “«m*  4*»« 

between  Greater  London  and  the  rest  of  the  country— need  for  special  treatment 
1/Q98-103;  4B/Q820;  11-12/Q2382-8;  13A/Q2968;  15/Q3413-20;  18/Q3866-74, 
2s/Q5521;  37-38/Q8540;  43/Q10445-50  ; 55/Q1 3008-1 2 ; 68/Q15543, 

Q1 5546-8. 

Metropolitan  counties 

14/Q3391-7;  15/Q3402,  Q3454-9;  16-17/Q3789-96,  Q3801 ; 18/Q3827;  22A/Q4964-8- 
30/Q6959;  43/Q10442,  Q10474,  Q10734;  48B/Q11588; 
50A/Q11785;  54C/Q12901,  Q12909-14,  Q12933-7. 

Organs  of  central  government 
55/Q13114— 5;  58B/Q13659-61;  70/Q15894-931. 

Size  of  existing  authorities 

4B/Q819,  Q826-9;  5/Q1119-30;  6B/Q1267;  7A/Q15S1;  8A/Q1686  ; 8B/Q1897, 

Q2014;  11-12/Q2406-9;  14/Q3244  ; 37-38/Q8554;  39C/Q9320  ; 40B/Q9565;  53A/Q12532- 
6;  70/Q 15893. 

Urban  parishes 

21/Q4721-  2 ; 24A/Q532 5;  55/Q13060;  6XB/Q 14246-53. 

Surbiton  Borough  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  41. 

Surrey  County  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  43. 

Sutton  and  Cheam  Borough  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  39. 

Town  and  Country  Planning 

Development  plans  (including  Town  Plans,  densities,  etc.) 

( Local  Authorities'  Evidence ) 

Administrative  County  of  London 

1/Q43-44,  Q51,  Q57-60,  Q113-6;  2A/Q213-7;  2B/Q364-7;  3A/Q502-3,  Q513;  4A/Q781: 
4B/Q920-1;  5/Q1066-9,  Q1072-4  ; 6A/Q1229-33;  7A/Q1398,  Q1528-9,  Q1547: 

7B/Q1655;  8A/Q1686,  Q1839;  8B/Q1973;  9/Q2024,  Q2132-4,  Q2144-55;  10/Q2184, 
Q2341;  11-12/Q2713-4,  Q2760-73.  * 

Middlesex 

31B/Q7391-4  ; 32/Q7520-1;  33/Q7650,  Q7692-3,  Q7711-5,  Q7839;  34-35/Q7982-9, 
Q8030-6,  Q8175,  Q8178,  App.  “ A 36A/Q8337-43 ; 36B/Q8407-19;  37-38/08606-30, 
Q8637-73. 

Metropolitan  Essex 

14/Q3367-9;  16-17/Q3491-502,  Q3735-44,  Q3822;  18/Q4061-85. 
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Town  and  Country  Planning — continued 
Development  plans — continued 
Metropolitan  Hertfordshire 

19A/Q4184-5;  19C/Q435P-1;  20A/Q4521,  Q4531-2;  20C/Q4558;  21/Q4633-53,  Q4663, 
Q4731-9;  22A/Q4901;  23A/Q5187-8;  23B/Q5213;  24A/Q5304;  25/Q5699-726, 

Q5749-55;  Appendix  H— Pages  40-45. 

Metropolitan  Kent 

26A/Q5985;  26B/Q6001,  Q6118-24;  27A/Q6214-8;  27B/Q6280;  28A/Q6502-11 ; 
28B/Q6576-84;  29A/Q6779-85  ; 29B/Q6822  ; 30/Q7032-6,  Q7068-79,  Q7264-71. 
Metropolitan  Surrey 

39A/O9060,  09150-61;  39B/Q9190,  Q9263-84;  39C/Q9422-30;  39D/Q9503-5; 
40A/Q9549-53;  40B/Q9594-9;  40C/Q9695-7;  40D/Q9707,  Q9728-33;  41A/Q9877-85, 
09933-8  ; 41B/Q9999-10009;  41C/Q10076,  Q10147-60;  41D/Q10196,  Q10252; 

42A/Q10299-308 ; 42B/Q10430;  43/Q10450-9,  Q10478-91,  Q10693  ; 44/Q10766-78, 
Q10923-35;  45A/Q10965;  52B/Q12351. 

(i Government  Departments'  Evidence) 

68/Q 15598-61 2,  Q15628-31. 

(i Other  Evidence) 

13A/Q3084-95 ; 15/Q3402,  Q3423;  47A/Q11245-6;  48A/Q11525-72;  48B/Q1 1599-601; 
49A/Q1 1697-709;  50C/Q12029-31,  Q12035^12;  51A/Q12058-61,  Q12119-22; 

51B  012177-204  ; 54C/Q12923-8,  Q12955,  Q12972-9;  SS/Q13031-2;  56B/Q13210; 
56C/Q13243,  Q13286-90,  Q13311-6;  57A/Q13322-67;  57C/Q13538;  58B/Q1 3666-88, 
Q13721'  60A/Q13898,  Q13923-7;  62B/Q 14407-23,  Q14437-8;  63/Q14603,  Q14616-26; 
70/Q15898-931. 

Planning  control 

(Local  Authorities'  Evidence) 

Administrative  County  of  London 

1/Q40-41,  Q56,  Q113-6;  2A/Q204-12;  2B/Q363-75;  3A/Q407,  Q417,  Q504-12;  3B/Q55I, 
0619-28;  4A/Q694-700,  Q772-85;  4B/Q819,  Q915-19,  Q923-7;  5/Q995-1008,  Q1064-5, 
01070-1;  6A/Q1140,  Q1223-33;  6B/Q1355-67;  7A/Q1398,  Q1536;  8A/Q1839-54; 
8B/Q1972-76;  9/Q2135-8,  Q2149-52;  10/Q2184,  Q2283-340;  11-12/Q2389,  Q2498- 
506,  Q2774-827 ; Appendix  I — pages  1 1-14,  26-27. 


Middlesex 

31B/Q7395-9;  32/Q7512-46;  33/Q7649-51,  Q7674-715;  34-35/Q79S1-8012,  App.  “ A 
36A/Q8183-5,  Q8336,  Q8344-54;  36B/Q8407,  Q8420^tl ; 37-38/Q8638,  Q8682-705. 

Metropolitan  Essex 

14/Q3354-66;  16-17/Q3502,  Q3745-52,  Q3822;  18/Q4061,  Q4086-101 , App.  “B”. 
Metropolitan  Hertfordshire 

19A/Q41 84-90;  19B/Q4256-8;  19C/Q4313,  Q4350-60  ; 20A/Q4515-30;  20C/Q4564; 
21/Q4879-84;  22A/Q4901,  Q5000-1;  22B/Q5115-7;  23A/Q5189-97;  23B/Q5266; 
24A/Q5304;  25/Q5729-60;  Appendix  II — pages  40-46. 

Metropolitan  Kent  

26A/Q5834;  26B/Q6001,  Q6121-4;  27A/Q6143,  Q6213,  Q6227-37;  27B/Q6280,  Q6362; 
28A/Q6392,  Q6501,  Q6512-6;  28B/Q6568-75;  29A/Q6772-98;  29B/Q6827,  Q6852, 
Q6910-21 ; 30/Q6974,  Q7031,  Q7037-67,  Q7302. 

Metropolitan  Surrey 

39A/Q9060,  Q9137;  39B/Q9190,  Q9285-99;  39C/Q9412-21 ; 39D/Q9500;  40A/Q9509, 
Q9547;  40B/Q9565,  Q9599-600  ; 40C/Q9697-700;  40D/Q9707,  Q9734-63  ; 4IA/Q9815, 
09886-98;  41B/Q9957,  Q9985-97;  41C/Q10076,  Q10117-37;  41D/Q10193-6,  QI0242-51; 
42A/Q10367  ; 42B/Q10373-4;  43/Q10442,  Q10693-703;  44/Q10919-22;  52A/Q12207, 
Q12271-81. 

(Government  Departments'  Evidence) 

68/Q15612-21. 

(Other  Evidence) 

13A/Q3096;  15/Q3402,  Q3423-4  ; 4SA/Q10965;  47A/Q11194,  Q11256;  48A/Q11573-8; 
S0C/Q1 2029-31;  54C/Q12972  ; 56C/Q13243;  57A/Q13331,  Q13361-7;  57C/Q13538-46; 
58B/Q13677,  Q13721-5 ; 59B/Q13837,  Q13889;  60A/Q13898-9,  Q13905-14;  62B/Q14424- 
36;  63/Q14603-26. 

Advisory  or  executive  ad  hoc  planning  bodies  , , , „„„ 

25/Q5702-3,  Q5713;  43/Q10450-60,  Q10478-91,  Q10693;  48A/Q1 1520-72;  48B/Q11588, 
Q11618-22;  51B/Q12177-204 ; 55/Q13114-5;  S6B/Q13210;  S8B/Q13659  ; 62B/Q14407-23. 
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Town  and  Country  Planning — continued 
Planning  control — continued 

Central  Area — special  treatment  of 
59B/Q13889. 

Comprehensive  redevelopment 

1/Q41-2;  7A/Q1396,  Q1398,  Q1530-36,  Q1544-55;  8A/Q1734  ; 9/02024-5,  02144-52: 
34-35/Q8021-3;  59B/Q13873;  60A/Q13926-7. 


Control  and  location  of  industry  and  commercial  development 
1/Q57-60;  16-17/Q3737-40;  21/Q4636-8,  Q4645-6;  34-35/Q7988-9,  Q8028-32,  App. 
“A”;  37-38/Q8606-30,  Q8651-9;  44/Q10923-7;  48A/Q1I562-9;  57A/Q13322-5, 
Q13341 ; 65B/Q15119-39;  66/Q15151-219;  68/Q15622-7;  Appendix  II— page  82. 


Control  of  the  Green  Belt 

4B/Q922;  14/Q3244;  18/Q4061;  20A/Q4431,  Q4512;  20C/Q4561;  21/04643-52,  Q4731 
22A/Q4962-3;  22B/Q5022  ; 23A/Q5126,  Q5164,  QJ185;  23B/Q5213,  Q5233-U 

24A/Q5304,  Q53 11-23;  24B/Q5357-9,  Q5373;  24C/Q5404,  Q5410-2,  Q5442-6 
24D/Q5505-10  ; 25/Q5675,  Q5710,  Q5819-22;  28A/Q6497-500 ; 31B/Q7393 

34-35/Q8000-6;  36A/Q8339-43 ; 36B/Q8408-13;  37-38/08673  ; 42A/Q10298-305 

43/Q10442  ; 48A/Q1 1579-86;  60C/Q13962-14O31. 


Function  of  the  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government 

6A/Q1233;  11-12/Q2380,  Q2382,  Q2760-6;  13A/Q3084-5;  16-17/Q3493-502 ; 18/04061- 
82:  2X/Q4739;  25/Q5713,  Q5724-6  ; 26A/Q5986;  30/Q7031,  Q7068-79  ; 37-38/08638-64; 
43/Q10451-9,  Q10490;  48C/Q11676;  49A/Q11697-709;  50C/Q12035 -6;  51A/Q12119-22; 
58B/Q13676;  62B/Q14415-6;  68/Q15603-7. 


Planning  of  Greater  London 

11-12/Q2380,  Q2382,  Q2760-6;  13A/Q3084-95;  15/Q3427-8;  16-17/Q3500,  Q3739-44; 
18/Q4061-82;  21/Q4731-9;  25/Q5699-726;  26A/Q5985-6;  26B/Q61 1 8-20 ; 27A/Q6216-8; 
28B/Q6587-96  ; 29B/Q6822;  30/Q7031,  Q7068-79;  34-35/Q8178;  37-38/Q8554,  Q8638- 
64;  43/Q 10693 ; 44/Q10766-78;  47A/Q11245;  49A/Q1 1697-703 ; 50C/Q12O35^t2; 

55/Q13034,  Q 1 3 1 1 2—5 ; 56B/Q13210;  56C/Q13243,  Q13273-6;  58B/Q1 3658-91,  Q13726-7; 
60A/Q13892-6,  Q13902,  Q13919;  62B/Q14407-23 ; 63/Q14611;  68/Q15599-611,  Q15626; 
70/Q15898-931. 


Planning  of  Greater  London — function  of  local  government 
48A/Q1 1524-8;  S6C/Q13243;  57A/Q13356-9;  68/Q15607. 

Relation  of  town  planning,  highways  and  traffic  management  to  public  transport. 
51A/Q12I24-9;  52D/Q 12455-64,  Q12517-20;  54C/Q12942-5,  Q12961-3;  55/Q13041-8; 
59B/Q 13 848-9;  69/Q15730-4,  Q15751-68;  70/Q15946-8. 

Working  of  delegation  schemes 


( Local  Authorities'  Evidence ) 

Middlesex 

31B/Q7395-9;  32/Q7512-46;  33/Q7649-51,  Q7674-91;  34-35/Q7983-9,  App.  “A”; 
36A/Q8183-5,  Q8347-54;  36B/Q8421 ; 37-38/Q8638,  Q8682-705. 

Metropolitan  Essex 
14/Q3354-66;  16-17/Q3502,  Q3746-52. 

Metropolitan  Hertfordshire 

2X/Q4879-81 ; 25/Q5734,  Q5746-8,  Q5756-60. 

Metropolitan  Kent 

27A/Q6143,  Q6235-7;  27B/Q6280,  Q6362-71;  28A/Q6502,  Q6512-6;  28B/Q6551A, 
Q6568-75  ; 29A/Q6772-98 ; 29B/Q6852,  Q6910-6;  30/Q7031,  Q7037-67,  Q7302. 
Metropolitan  Surrey 

39A/Q9060,  Q9 13 7-49;  39B/Q9190,  Q9285-99;39C/Q9412-20;39D/Q9500-2;4(>A/Q9509; 
40B/Q9565,  Q9600  ; 40C/Q9699;  40D/Q9707,  Q9735-58  ; 4IA/Q9815,  Q9886-98; 
4IB/Q9957,  Q9985-97;  4IC/Q10076,  Q10120-36;  4ID/Q10193-6,  Q10244-5I; 

42A/Q10367;  42B/Q10373-4;  43/Q10694-703;  52A/Q12207,  Q12274-81. 

( Government  Departments'  Evidence) 

58/Q1 5614-21. 

( Other  Evidence) 

S7C/Q13541 ; 60A/Q13905-14. 


Town  and  Country  Planning  Association 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  48. 
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Town  Hall  not  so  “ Remote  ” as  County  Hall 

1/Q2;  4A/Q663 ; 5/Q1026;  6A/Q1140;  6B/Q1303;  7A/Q1396;  7B/Q1560,  Q1590; 
8B/Q1897;  11-12/Q2369,  Q2423;  16-17/Q3465-6,  Q3820;  18/Q3827;  21/Q4620; 

23B/Q5213;  24A/Q5304  ; 26A/Q5834;  26B/Q6001,  Q6086;  27A/Q6143;  28B/Q6552; 
30/Q6959;  33/Q7652  ; 34-35/Q7854,  Q7871 ; 40D/Q9707;  47A/Q11268-74;  49A/Q11692; 
49B/Q11746;  52A/Q12207;  59A/Q 13790-4. 

Town  Planning  Institute 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  58. 

Trade,  Board  of 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  66  and  Appendix  II. 

Traffic  Management 
General 

( Local  Authorities'  Evidence) 

Administrative  County  of  London 

2A/Q231-3;  3A/Q407,  Q520-1 ; 3B/Q634-9;  4B/Q823;  5/Q1075,  Q1 108-1 1 ; 7A/Q1398, 
Q1541;  8A/Q1855;  8B/Q2014;  9/Q2178-9;  10/Q2184-5;  11-12/Q2369,  Q2760,  Q2868-71. 
Middlesex 

33/Q7731-40;  34-35/Q8070,  Q8103-8;  36A/Q8375-82;  36B/Q8453-6;  37-38/Q8706-8, 
Q8715A-7,  Q8726-31. 

Metropolitan  Essex 

14/Q3244;  16-17/Q3466;  18/Q3 827,  Q41 13-27. 

Metropolitan  Hertfordshire 

19A/Q4194-9;  19C/Q4314,  Q4371-5;  21/Q4620,  Q4666-9  ; 22B/Q5118;  23B/Q5286. 
Metropolitan  Kent 

27B/Q6277 ; 28A/Q6537-43 ; 28B/Q6604-5;  29B/Q6922  ; 30/Q6986,  Q6996,  Q7024-9. 
Metropolitan  Surrey 

40B/Q9565,  Q9603-14;  41B/Q9957,  Q10025-46  ; 42A/Q10368;  43/Q10460,  Q10711; 
44/Q10752,  Q10960;  52A/Q12288-91 ; 52B/Q12294,  Q12323-37. 

{Government  Departments'  Evidence ) 

65A/Q15011-22;  69/Q1 5687-744,  Q15859-65. 

{Other  Evidence) 

13A/Q3 102-4;  45B/Q11057,  Q11064,  Q11068;  48C/Q11641;  50C/Q11927-8; 

52D/Q 1 2440-522 ; 54C/Q12961-3 ; 60A/Q13915-8. 

Comments  on  written  evidence  of  Ministry  of  Transport 
2A/Q232;  3B/Q634-9  ; 4B/Q823;  5/Q953;  7A/Q1398;  8A/Q1864-6;  8B/Q2014; 
9/Q2178;  10/Q2185;  11-12/Q2369;  14/Q3244;  16-17/Q3466;  18/Q3827;  19C/Q4314; 
44/Q10752,  Q10960  ; 52B/Q12294. 

Function  of  Minister  of  Transport 

5/Q1109;  9/Q2179;  10/Q2185;  11-12/Q2760;  18/Q3827,  Q4122-7;  33/Q7733; 

43/Q10711;  45B/Q11064;  69/Q15687,  Q15711-23. 


Function  of  Police 

5/Q1109;  65A/Q15011-22;  69/Q15703-10. 


New  regional  advisory  or^executive  body 

33/Q7733-8;  34-35/Q8070,  Q8 103-^1;  37-38/Q8706,  Q8715A-7;  43/Q10460;  44/Q10960; 
52D/Q 1245 5-76,  Q12490-522  ; 69/Q1 5687-723,  Q1 5729. 


Parking  places 

1/Q50;  2B/Q396;  3A/Q522-7;  3B/Q636-7;  4A/Q798-9;  5/Q1100-7;  6B/Q1368; 
7B/Q 1672-4;  9/Q2171;  10/Q21 85,  Q23 57-62;  1I-12/Q2866-70 ; 20C/Q4564;  30/Q6986; 
32/Q7552;  34-35/Q8070;  37-38/Q8706;  39A/Q9060;  40B/Q9565;  41B/Q9957; 

44/Q10949-55;  69/Q15729. 


Redistribution  of  functions 

2A/Q233;  4B/Q823;  5/Q1108;  7A/Q1 398,  Q 1541 ; 8A/Q1855;  9/Q2178;  11-12/Q2760; 
13A/Q3102;  18/Q3827,  Q4113;  19A/Q4198;  41B/Q9957;  43/Q10711;  45B/Q11064; 
52B/Q12332-6;  54C/Q12962-3;  69/Q 1 5687-723,  Q 15729. 

Relation  of  town  planning,  highways  and  traffic  management  to  public  transport — {see 
under  “ Town  and  Country  Planning  ”). 


Size  of  a Greater  London  Traffic  Area 
69/Q15688,  Q15735-44. 
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Trausport,  Ministry  of 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  69. 

Trunk  Roads— {see  under  “ Highways  ”). 

Twickenham  Borough  Council 
34-35/Q8178. 

University  of  Liverpool — Department  of  Civic  Design 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  51. 

University  of  London 

London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Days  55  and  63. 

Centre  for  Urban  Studies,  University  College,  London 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  70. 

University  of  Southampton 
Dr.  Peter  G.  Richards 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  57. 

Voluntary  Services 

1/Q33;  2A/Q182;  4B/Q881;  6A/Q1140;  7B/Q1560  ; 40C/Q9626;  41D/Q10196; 

51A/Q 12067. 

Waltham  Holy  Cross  Urban  District  Council 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  14. 

Walthamstow  Borough  Council 
16-17/Q3824. 

Walton  and  Wcybridge  Urban  District  Council 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  42. 

Wanstead  and  Woodford  Borough  Council 

16-17/Q3822. 


Water  Courses — Control  of 

1/Q83-85;  4A/Q683 -6,  Q701-3;  11-12/Q2668-73 ; Appendix  I— page  18;  14/Q3264; 
18/Q3938;  19C/Q4313;  26A/Q5834;  29A/Q6811;  30/Q7136-9,  App.  “A”;  34-35/Q8109- 
28;  36A/Q8272-83;  36B/Q8522-30;  37-38/Q8743-53 ; 40A/Q9509,  Q9536;  40B/Q9565; 
43/Q10688-9;  47A/QU194;  56C/Q13273;  68/Q15654-66. 


Watford  Borough  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  21  and  Appendix  II. 


Watford  Rural  District  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  23. 


Watford  Rural  Parish  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  24. 


Weights  and  Measures 

15/03418;  16-17/Q3466;  28A/Q6392;  31B/Q7475;  34-35/Q8175;  37-38/ Q9045-9 ; 
40A/Q9509;  66/Q15144-50. 

Welfare  Services 
General 

( Local  Authorities'  Evidence ) 

Administrative  County  of  London 

1/Q28-30;  2A/Q187-193;  2B/Q318-29;  3A/Q407,  Q482-9;  3B/Q603-7,  Q616-8; 
4A/Q666-76,  0754-60;  4B/Q821,  Q875-7,  Q889-96;  5/Q1036-48;  6A/Q1 193-7; 

6B/Q1267,  Q1304-18;  7A/Q1455-62;  7B/Q 1 590,  Q 1604;  8A/Q1765-73;  8B/Q1919-22; 
9/Q21 1 1—7 ; 10/Q2251-5;  11-12/Q2908-34. 

Middlesex 

31B/Q7449-58;  32/Q7586-99;  33/Q7652,  Q7761,  Q7771-4,  Q7814-8,  Q7835-7; 

34-35/Q7891,  Q7926-42,  Q7955-78,  Q8173;  36A/Q8238-45,  Q8267-70;  36B/Q8477-82, 
Q8510-4;  37-38/Q8910,  Q8969-99. 

Metropolitan  Essex 

14/Q3319-25;  16-17/Q3 654-82,  Q3822;  18/Q3827,  Q3999-403. 
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Welfare  Services — continued 
General — continued 

WA/Q4207-8  -Hei9B/Q4284-8 ; 19C/Q4314,  Q4382  ; 20A/Q4490-507 ; 20C/Q4565; 

21/04851-63  2ZA/Q5010-16;  22B/Q5087-93 ; 23A/Q5176-82;  23B/Q5213,  Q5266, 

Q5299;  25/Q5582-625. 

26A/Q5834^n 26B/Q6078-100;  27A/Q6205-11 ; 27B/Q6353-9;  28A/Q6392,  Q6438-51; 
28B/Q6551A,  Q6620-8,  Q6678-80;  29A/Q6737-44,  Q6748-61 ; 29B/Q6882;  30/Q7080, 
Q7133-5,  Q7183,  Q7249-63. 

^A/09 ll^30^U39B/Q9 3 90,  Q9243-9,  Q93I2;  39C/Q9366-84,  Q9399-407;  39D/Q9436, 
09468-79  - 40A/09509;  40B/Q9565;  40C/Q9675-90;  40D/Q9707,  Q9787-97;  41A/Q9865  - 
69-  41B/Q10049  ; 41C/Q10161-7;  41D/Q10196;  42A/Q10340-56;  42B/Q10395-423; 
43/Q10442,  Q10547,  Q10620-39,  Q10663-4,  Q10691-2  ; 44/Q10893-901 ; 52A/Q12207, 
Q12247-9;  52B/Q12294,  Q12302. 

(i Government  Departments'  Evidence) 

64/Q14693-769,  Q14789-860. 

0 Other  Evidence) 

13A/Q3105;  15/03418,  Q3439;  49B/Q11746,  Q11752,  Q11772-80;  50A/Q11829; 

50C/Q11955-90;  53B/Q 12574-649  ; 53C/Q12730-2;  54C/Q12997  ; 56C/Q13243, 

013291-306  ; 57B/Q13451-63,  Q13481-3,  Q13491-501;  57C/Q13525-6;  59A/Q13795 
835;  60D/Q14052-92,  Q14113-46;  62A/Q 143 13-20  ; 63/Q14649-60,  Appendix  II— 
pages  78-79. 

Co-ordination  with  other  services— (see  under  “ Health  Services  (Personal)  ”). 


Redistribution  of  functions  by  direct  conferment  or  delegation 
2A/Q187-192;  2B/Q320-9;  3A/Q482-9;  3B/Q603-7;  4A/Q666-76,  Q754;  4B/Q875-7, 
Q889-  5/Q1036-8,  Q1047-8;  6A/Q1193-7;  6B/Q1305;  7A/Q1455-6  ; 7B/Q1590, 

Q1604  ; 8A/Q1765-73;  8B/Q1919;  9/Q2112-3;  10/Q2253-5;  13A/Q3105;  18/Q3827; 
19B/Q4284;  19C/Q4382;  25/Q5599,  Q5609;  27A/O6205-6  ; 28A/Q6392  ; 29A/Q6737; 
30/Q7080;  32/Q7652;  33/Q7772-4,  Q7815-8;  34-35/07891;  36A/Q8239-41 ; 36B/Q8477, 
Q8510-4;  39B/Q9190,  Q9312;  39D/Q9436,  Q9468,  Q9473 ; 40C/Q9685-6;  41A/Q9S66; 
41D/Q10196;  42B/Q10421-2;  50C/Q11968;  52A/Q12207,  Q12247-8;  52B/Q12294, 

Q12302;  56C/Q13291 ; 57B/Q13451-4;  64/Q14789-99. 


Size  of  welfare  authorities 

1/Q28;  2A/Q193;  6A/Q1193;  19C/Q4314;  49/Q11752;  53B/Q12580-99;  53C/Q12732; 
57B/Q13455-62,  Q13491-6;  59A/Q1 381 1-3 1 . 

Welfare  and  housing  of  old  people — ( see  under  “ Housing  ”)- 


West  Ham  County  Borough  Council 
16-17/Q3823. 


Westminster  City  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  9. 

Wimbledon  Borough  Council 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  52. 

Women  Public  Health  Officers  Association 

Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  57. 


Wood  Green  Borough  Council 
33/Q7839-40. 

Yiewsley  and  West  Drayton  Urban  District  Council 
Minutes  of  Evidence — Day  36. 

Youth  Employment  Service 

65B/Q1 5027-61;  67/Q15373,  Q15501 ; Appendix  IT— pages  81-82. 
Youth  Service 

40D/Q9707,  Q9781,  Q9785;  41D/Q10193. 


(30625)  Wt.  4339—  K4  12/60  D.L. 
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